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Abies  Douglasii,  at  Dropmore,  661,  803  ;  at 
Carclew,  693,  803  ;  in  Northumberland,  709 

Abortion,  346,  417,  4S9 

Acarus  Crossei,  550 

Acherontia  Atr^pos,  708 

Achimenes,  treatment  of,  166  ;  pntens,  447  ; 
pedunculata,  581  ;  winter  treatment  of,  760 

J3schynanthus  pulcher,  743  ;  miniatus,  823 

Adder,  anecdote  of,  615 

Advertisements,  gardeners',  GG1 ;  fraudulent, 
254,  787 

Aeration,  341 

Agnostis  sinuata,  615 

Agreement  with  yearly  tenants,  261,  697,  731, 
746,  747 

Agriculture,  theory  and  practice  of,  25  ;  British, 
improvement  of,  dependent  on  circumstances, 
77,  108  ;  in  Lower  Brittany,  122, 128, 170, 190, 
258,  289,  327,  415,  618,  666;  in  France,  230  ; 
chemistry  and  physiology  of,  293  ;  impedi- 
ments to,  345  ;  effects  of  railways  on,  377  ; 
British  statistics  of,  393,  396  ;  of  the  Rhine, 
S96  ;  West  Indian,  436  ;  and  the  sciences, 
569  ;  Belgian,  666  ;  fungi,  destructive  in,  6S2  ; 
a  chemical  manufacture,  697,  730  ;  rationale 
of  certain  practices  in,  692;  as  a  profession, 
731,  .779  ;  influence  of  mind  on,  762,  811 ; 
science  and  practice  of,  reviewed,  733  ;  prac- 
tical, Low's,  adv.,  128 

Agricultural  Societies,  44  ;  results  of  their  as- 
suming a  political  character,  S25 ;  annual 
shows  of,  857 

Agricultural  improvement,  437,603;  influence 
of  circumstances  on,  57  ;  profits  arising  from, 
617  ;  near  Cork,  75 

Agricultural  education,  73,  76,  121, 169,  243 

Agricultural  subjects,  notices  of,  74 

Agricultural  statistics,  77,  169,  433,  505,  553, 
556,  588,  619,  633  ■  of  New  York,  449 

Agricultural  experiments,  122  ;  mode  of  con- 
ducting, 665 

Agricultural  produce,  to  improve,  601 ;  prices 
of,  192 ;  effect  of  fall  of  prices  in,  585,  587 ; 
ia  New  York,  494 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  241 ;  progress  of,  698 ; 
Association  (see  Societies) 

Agricultural  college  at  Cirencester,  121, 137, 
307,  438,  571 

Agricultural  labourer,  305  ;  condition  of,  522, 
570 

Agricultural  meetings,  cattle  shows  at,  601 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  mu- 
tually benefited,  650 

Agricultural,  value  of  kelp,  683 

Agricultural  Institute  of  Wurtemberg,  781 

Agricultural  machinery,  thoughts  on,  810 

Ale,  pale,  to  brew,  221,  237,  254,  451 

Aleyrodes  Cocois,  284  ;  proletella,  836 

Alkali  works,  effects  of,  on  trees,  611 ;  on  vege- 
tation, 840 

Allotment  system,  75,  363,  417,  587,  827  ;  in  Bel- 
gium, 665 

Almack's  Hints  to  Landowners,  rev.,  525 

Almanack,  farmers',  61  ;  ombrologieal,  53 ; 
gardener's,  rev.,  823 ;  illustrated  London,  323 

Aloe  steep,  v.  Mice,  790 


Aloes,  American,  3S9 ;  remarks  on,  4G0 ;  in 
bloom,  727 

Alstrcemerias,  429 

Amaranthus  oleraceus,  151, 183 

Amaryllids,  Cape,  677 

Amateur  Gardener,  20;  the  Ranunculus,  51, 
68,  84,  372  ;  choice  of  sorts,  68 ;  planting, 
ditto,  S4  ;  on  planting,  117,  133  ;  on  potting, 
148,  ISO  ;  culture  of  Asparagus,  203;  culture 
of  annuals,  219;  bedding  out  plants,  268; 
inseets,  284 ;  slugs  and  snails,  317  ;  green 
fly,  356  ;  window  plants  in  summer,  405  ; 
flower  shows,  444,  459  ;  winter  preparations, 
644,  772 ;  bulbs,  477,  725,  739  ;  Roses,  500, 
531,  549  ;  Potatoes,  629  ;  Strawberries,  708  ; 
evergreens,  757  ;  protecting  half-hardy  plants, 
804  ;  kitchen  garden,  S20  ;  close  of  year,  853 

Amateur's  greenhouse,  221 

American  Aloe,  339 ;  remarks  on,  460 ;  in 
bloom,  727 

American  fanning,  605,  668,  716 

American  shrubs,  4 

American  bug,  445 

Ammonia,  salts  of,  a  remedy  for  incrustation  in 
boilers,  163  ;  carbonate  of.  a  cure  for  aphides, 
371 

Analysis  of  Beans,  Peas,  and  "Wheat,  110 ;  of 
bran,  214  ;  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
163  ;  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  156  ;  of  guanos, 
244 

Analysing  agricultural  plants,  681 

Andromedas,,  840 

Anemone,  blue  wood,  102  ;  where  to  "be  found, 
208 

Anemone  Poppy,  580 

Angrsecum  funale,  135 

Animal  food,  supply  of,  810,  826 

Animal  physiology,  139 

Animals,  rabid,  542 

Annuals,  culture  of,  219  ;  in  pots,  504 

Ansellia  africana,  615  ;  at  Broughton-hall,  39 

Antimony  for  pigs,  796 

Anti-corrosion  paint,  adv.,  655 

Antisell's  Geology,  rev.,  679 

Antirrhinums,  hybrid,  406 

Ants,  to  kill,  360,  758 

Aphis  humuli,  405  ;  rapas,  854 

Aphis,  Smee's  and  Potato  disease,  851 

Aphides,  to  kill,  101,  356,  445,  480,  837 ;  recipes 
for  ditto,  372,  459  ;  by  smelling  salts,  371 ; 
with  parapetticoat,  459  ;  wash  for,  839 

Apples,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  100  ;  Boston  Russet, 
183;  Cockle  Pippin,  148;  for  kitchen  use, 
679,  696  ;  for  dessert,  696  ;  disease  in,  739  ; 
select,  824;  early  Nonpariel,  820;  Court  of 
Wick,  836  ;  Wormsley  Pippin,  853 

Apricot  trees,  canker  in,  822 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  adv.,  625 

Aralia  japonica,  678 

Araucaria  imbricata,  large,  479  ;  adv.,  201 

Arboriculture,  by  Dubreuil,  rev.,  286 

Arbutus,  uses  of  fruit  of,  760  ;  Andrachne,  221 

Arnott  stoves,  789  ;  brick,  35,  51,  69 

Arracacha,  as  food,  235 

Artichokes,   Jerusalem,  205;  management  of, 

164 ;  culture  of,  221,  789  ;  experiment  on,  222  ; 

price  of,  275  ;  a  substitute  for  the  Potato, 

756,  788 


Arum  maculatum,  to  eat,  427  ;  canipanulatum, 

460 
Ash,  stripped  of  bark,  vitality  of,  597 
Ashes  of  plants,  analysis  of,  156 
Asparagus,  Biscayan   way  of  cultivating,  147  ; 

culture  of,  203  ;   guano  for,  240  ;  and  pigs, 

3S9  ;  in  beds,  616 
Asphalted  felt  roofing,  400 
Asphalted  flower  stakes,  207 
Association,  British,  meeting  of,  677,  691,  709, 

724,  757 
Atropa  belladonna,  612,  662,  694 
Auricula  seed,  to  sow,  272 
Azaleas,  select,  808 
Azalea  ovata,  447  ;  squamata,  463 


Bacon,  Gloucestershire,  to  make,  14  ;  to  cure, 
11,  139 

Balsams,  693 

Banfield's  Industry  of  the  Rhine,  rev.,  303 

Barley  will  bear  the  winter,  10  ;  sowing,  142  ; 
best  substitute  tor  Potatoes,  211 ;  crop, 
245  ;  culture,  cost  of,  350  ;  and  malt,  as  food 
for  cattle,  633,  649 

Barometer,  823 

Basil,  sweet,  678 

Bast,  Cuba,  477,  673  ;  adv.,  689 

Batatasjalapa,  679 

Beans,  analysis  of,  110;  culture  of,  110;  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  244  ;  winter,  635  ;  and  Po- 
tatoes grown  together,  effects  of  disease  on, 
693;  and  Carrots,  718 

Bean,  Russian,  619 

Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  rev.,  535, 
791 

Beck's  Pelargonium  Catalogue,  483  ;  garden 
noticed,  775 

Bedfordshire,  remarks  on,  828 

Beech,  to  cut  in  summer,  357 

Bee-cells,  construction  of,  8 

Bee  flowers,  5 

Beehives,  88;  adv.,  215;  natural,  223;  Texan, 
237 

Bees,  302,  373,  479,  503  ;  dysentery  in,  40  ;  to 
bury  in  winter,  185;  remarks  on,  319;  and 
the  season,  407 ;  late  drone,  445  ;  propolis 
worked  again  by,  517,  549;  to  remove,  64S; 
battle  of,  663;  hints  on  management  of,  692  ; 
to  feed,  773  ;  in  a  bed,  839 

Bees'-cornb,  853 

Bees'-wax,  to  obtain,  S24 

Bee-trees  in  New  Forest,  270 

Bee-keeper's  Manual,  Taylor's,  rev.,  431 

Beetle,  black  Pine,  239 

Beet-root  a  substitute  for  Potatoes,  695 ;  for 
sugar,  763  ;  and  flour  bread,  &35 

Belladonna,  612,  662,  694 

Belle  Vue,  plan  of,  852 

Belgian  agriculture  and  allotment  system,  G65 

Belgian  window-gar  dans,  203,  251 

Belgium,  rotation  of  crops  in,  6GS 


Bell-glasses,  270 

Benefit  societies  G19 

Berberis  Fortuni,  551 

Bermuda,  Potato  disease  in,  203 

Bicke's  seed  steeping,  results  from,  359 

Bicton  gardens  noticed,  103 

Birchwood-park  farm  noticed,  3S1 

Birds,  protection  against,  37 ;  nuthatch,  S20. 
3S8 

Bird  nests  in  China,  edible,  391 

Biscuit  root,  551 

Blacksmith's  charges,  782 

Blights,  376;  remarkable,  533 

Blood  in  milk,  734 

Bodlondeb,  gardens  at,  553 

Boilei-s,  fuel  for,  149  ;  to  keep  from  incrusting9 
163  ;  the  Captain,  316 

Bokhara  Clover,  G19 

Bones  as  manure,  21;  and  sulnhuric  acid,  91, 
142,  361,  379,  3S2,  665  ;  to  dissolve,  103,  556  ; 
dissolved  in  caustic  ley,  489 ;  dissolved  as 
manure  for  Strawberries,  693 

Bonn  botanic  garden,  535 

Books,  miscellaneous,  reviews  of,  23,  134 ;  on 
gardening,  791 

Book-keeping,  principles  of,  713 

Bordeaux,  its  wines,  rev.,  855 

Botany,  ;English,  Sowerby's  Supplement  tat, 
rev.,  55,  271 

Botany,  (Br.)  Lindley's  School,  adv.,  197 

Botany,  Ray  Society's  papers  on,  535 

Botanic  garden,  Calcutta,  Dr.  "Wallich's  re- 
signation, 103  -  "  :\ 

Botanic  gardens,  Cambridge,  315,  355,  756,  789, 
805 

Botanical  drying  paper,  Bentall's,  adv.,  215 

Botanical  education,  339 

Botanical  curiosity,  3S9 

Botanical  amenities,  500 

Botanical  specimens,  to  fix,  502,  581 

Botanical  works,  adv.,  528 

Botanical  lectureship,  535 

Botanical  tour  on  the  Continent,  S19 

Boussingault  on  manure,  30, 141 

Bouvardia  flava,  37,  519 

Box-feeding  cattle,  718,  793 

Bran,  analysis  of,  214 

Brassica  Chinensis,  254 

Bread,  unfermented,  364,  569  ;  instructions  foe 
making,  rev.,  261 ;  beet-root  and  flour,  935 

Brewing,  237,  246  ;  pale  ale,  221,  254    '-  : 

Brittany,  farming  in,  106 

British  Architects,  Institute  of,  102  % 

British  Association,  meeting  of,  077,691,705, 
724, 757 

Broad  guage  on  railways,  417 

Broccoli,  Snow's  Superb  white,  37,  679  ^au- 
tumn, 86 ;  remarks  on,  285 ;  and  Cauli- 
flower, difference  between,  299  ;  Walcheren3 
775,  821 

Brompton  Stocks,  3S7 

Broughton  Hall,  Ansellia  africana  at,  39 

Brown  scale  and  canker,  320 

Brugmansia  Knightii,  75S 

Brunsvigia  Josephinse,  62S,  661 

Buckwheat,  684;  to  dress,  253;  a  substitute 
for  Potatoes,  650 

Budding  knife,  Curtis's,  adv.,  838 

Builders'  work,  cost  of,  379 
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Bulbs,  to  send  to  India,  23 ;  transmission  of, 
from  India,  51 ;  autumn  flowering:,  464  •  to 
preserve,  477  ;  for  forcing,  615  ;  to  plant,  664  ; 
various  modes  of  growing,  725 ;  treatment 
of,  739,  758 

Bnmettized  linen,  391 

Burning  limestone  soil,  649 

Burnt  clay,  508 

Bury  Hill,  Conifers  at,  758 

Butcher  bird,  517 

Butter,  to  remore  the  taste  of  Turnips  from 
SCO;  bad  tasted,  3S2,  398:  and  Mangold 
TVurzel,  747    . 

Butterflies,  517  ;  large  flights  of,  484 ;  rare,  645 


Garbages,  manure  for,  166 ;  suggestions  about, 
Ibi  ;  club  in,  256 ;  Kerguelen's  Land,  411  ■ 
cV5"a»Tk'  502 >  superphosphate  of  lime  for, 
|*i ;  Nonpareil,  678  ;  sprouts,  740  ;  Portugal, 

Cabbage  powdered  winged  insect,  836 

Cacti,  remarks  on,  443  ;  tall,  to  flower,  533 

Calceolaria  competition,  99 

Calciolarias,  adv.,  1 ;  to  exhibit,  118:  treat- 
ment of,  203  ' 

Calves,  short  horns,  sale  of,  701 

Calvstegia  pubescens,  151 

eamberwell  beauty,  613,  029,  662,  673 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  315,  355,  756  789 
©0o  ' 

Camellias,  to  sow  seeds  of,  56 ;  to  increase, 
256 ;  prices  of,  743  ;  show  of,  at  Paris,  206 

Campanula  nobilis,  503 

Canker  in  fruit  trees,  283,  299,  301:  remarks 
£?'  I  9oif nd  brown  scale>  320 ;  in  Apricot- 

Cape  Amaryllids,  677 

Cardaminehirsuta,  286 

eiI^ti?.n?' llst  of' i0  • late  flowering,  256  ■  Cut- 

hill  s  Prince  of  Denmark  Clove,  adv.,  674 
Caraway,  to  sow,  246 
Carrot,  to  sow,  14  ;  tops  of,  244 
Carson's  anti-corrosion  paint,  adv..  655 
fcarts,  one  horse,  453 

°*™e'  '°- /tall-feed,  57,  749  ;  to  box-feed,  718, 
793;  feeding,  77,  417,  620,  733,  766;  ckeniicai 
£™™  re?Pect.ng,  602  ;  experiments  in,  633  ; 
comparative  experiments  in,  687  ;  to  kill  lice 
en,  ,5;  rearing  of,  94;  to  prevent  losses  in, 
III  •  o"  soiling  211;  machine  for  weighing 
209;  relative  effect  of  Barley  and  Malt  on 
£f;t0  S'te°'.  309:  w="  bred,  profits  of 
keeping,  362  ;  Linseed  cake  for,  487  ;  shows 

fg  >  ?,'Sea'eh  in.  «2'  "8,  747,  812  ;  'agesTf 
§^,i  "  Thomson  on,  717  ;  Guernsey  v 
Brittany,  763  ;  to  house  feed,  843  uernsey  "• 

Cattleja  maxima,  71 ;  Hareisoniana,  533 
Cauhaower  and  Broccoli,  difference  between, 

Cells,  vegetable,  development  of  757 
Cements    38,  54,  270,   389,406,445;  fire   253- 

for  rendering  cisterns  water-tight,  21 
Centradenia  rosea,  4  s     ' 

Cephus  pygmauis,  116 
Chaff  as  manure,  156 
Chalk  soils,  plants  for,  839 
Chameleon,  840 
Charcoal,  to  make,  39,  72 ;  the  food  of  plants 


Corn,  Indian,  93.  103,  142,  153,  156,  307  ■  to 
cook,  253,  583  ;  as  food  for  horses,  588. 

Corn,  transmutation  of,  102,  118,  451,  741  ■ 
spring,  to  plant,  157 ;  organic  constituents' 
&c,  of,  163;  diseases  in,  213;  sales  of,  by 
weight,  211 ;  average  prices  of,  617  ;  to  save 
in  wet  weather,  556 

Corn.fly,  596 

Corn-laws,  110,  505;  alteration  of,  9 

Corn  saw-fly,  116 

Cornwall,  fairy  legends  in,  718 

Corydalis  claviculata,  5 

Cottages,  plans  for,  61 ;  labourers,  107 

Cottage  gardens,  to  crop,  773 

Cottage  Garden  Societies,  302 

Cottage  property,  assessment  of,  438 

Cotoneaster  microphylla,  253,  269  302 

Couch  Grass,  75 

Couve  Tronchuda,  208 

Covers,  greenhouse,  55  ;  adv.,  47 

Cows,  to  house  feed,  14,  30 ;  to  stall  feed,  59, 
702,  826  ;  losing  milk,  158  ;  cost  of  keeping, 
365  ;  and  calf,  value  of,  366  ;  cost  of  food  for 
622  ;  feeding,  advantage  of  Rape  in,  846 

Cow  clubs,  rules  for,  43 

Cox  (Mr.),  his  garden,  noticed,  223 

Creepers,  evergreen,  840 

Cricket,  mole,  IIS 

Crops,  rotation  of,  13,  76,  420,  590,  621,  841  ■ 
mixed,  165, 191  •  green,  management  of,  452  • 
in  England  and  Scotland,  537,  538-  appear- 
ance of,  588,  539,  554  ;  in  Mid-Lothian,  571  • 
in  Essex,  5S8  ;  most  benefited  by  farm-yard 
manure,  589  ;  rotation  of,  in  Belgium  668  • 
as  substitute  "for  Potatoes,  677:  garden' 
rotation  of,  808 

Cropping,  cross,  275 

Cucumbers  Victory  of  Bath,  adv.,  1 ;  culture  of, 

";o?iut5£ls,5lackSPine'-adT-.  49;  disease 
in,  344,  357,  372  ;  to  grow  in  sawdust,  405  •  in 
windows,  628  ;  tendrils  of,  709 

Cultivation,  high,  limit  to,  394 

Currants  disbudded  by  birds,  37 

Cuthill  on  Cucumber  growing,  775 

Cuttings,  to  prepare  for  exportation,  51 

Cyclamen  persicum,  376 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature   by  Kitto 


Exogonium  purga,  790 
Experiments  in  agriculture,  122,  172 


Cheese  making,  331 
Cheirostemon  platanifolium,  808 

mlntfofSf  Gardm'  M^ortune'sappoint- 
Chemistry,  agricultural,  241 ;  prom-ess  of  698- 

Shaw  on,  621 ;  effects  of,  on  gardeni„°    «™  : 

eauseTf  "Wot!?  ;  »*P»««o»  <£ "  discover 
eauM  of  Potato  disease,  724 ;   Sparkes  on, 

Cherries,  select,  759 

Chestnuts  sweet,  079  ;  to  preserve,  696 

Chimneys,  smoky,  to  cure,  341 
Chimonanthus,  to  prune,  8 
China,  edible  bird  nests  of,  391 
CTe"  Primrose,  4;    fruits,  462  •    mode  of 
dwarfing  trees,  771  '    moae   0I 

Chinese  indigo,  855 
Clmwick,  amount  of  rain  at,  8  ;  show  judzes 

Sfatat2S3°3'443'  4/8'/60;  Aotice  *S5! 
mtors  at,  283  ;  award  of  prizes  at,  314,  402, 

Chlorops  tamiopus,  596 

Chrysanthemums,  68  ;  size  of,  806 

Umrch  warming,  251,  803,  804,  805,  835   837 

Cinerarias,  288;  prizes  for,  166-  select   808 

(hrencester  Agricultural  College,  fzi^SOT, 

teuinr^"^^^5'31 

Clay  grinding  machine,  684 

(fflematis  hexasepala,  551 

Clianthus  puniceus  as  a  creeper,  758 

numbers,  greenhouse,  120,   168 ;   hardy    208 

■StVS?&"ij  "*  a°™»g,  728  ' 

Clover,  Bokhara,  619 

Cocoa-nut  Aleyrodes,  284 

CoS*  °r>  Bordean*  Wines,  «v.,  855 

Sdn?™  a  substi""e  for,  445,  461 

JUElogyne  Ochracea,  855  ' 

43S8eS71SriCUltUra1'  Cirence6t«',  121,  137,307, 
Comber  estate,  county  Down,  76 ;  farming  on 


Dahlias,  select,  8 ;  list  of,  647 
Daisies  on  lawns,  185 ;  double,  5S0 
Dairy  management,  331,  364,  859 
Dairy  stock,  abortion  in,  346 

Dcoffee%n4^6Srf'  M°  ''   r00''  su"stitute  for 

n^'il  <K-Se?i\t)-  hisfarm,  noticed,  509,  637 
Deadly  Nightshade,  612,  662  694 
Death's-head  Moth,  484,  502,  708 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  a'dv    '64 
Dendrobium  Schceninum,  7  ;  aduncum,  411 
Derby  florists'  challenge,  7  ;  Tulip  match,  71 
Dew-drop,  singular-appearance  of,  445,  460 
Dickson  on  Flax,  rev.,  365 

D34e4aS3e5S7%?la,,n-S;  35-5'  L57;  in  Cucumbers, 
344  357,  372  ;  epidemic,  691  ;  of  poultry  746 ; 
made  the  source  of  fertility,  962  ' 

Dodder,  445 

Dogs,  to  feed,  365 

Dolphin,  084 

Downing  on  Fruit-trees,  rev.,  22 

Doyenne  Pear,  772 

Drainage  14  763,  812;  importance  of  105- 
theory  of,  137 ;  remarks  on,  189  •  on  clav 
soils,  328;  deep,  346;  cost  of  378  \  MechA 
510  ;  with  pipe-tiles,  653  ;  discussion  o 431 ' 
who  is  to  do  it,  766,  814  ■  «n,i»i , 

Drainage  of  garden-pots,  3S9,  429   460 

Draining  in  Ireland,  44,  193;  plug,  27  59  74- 
on  Comber  estate,  76 ;  tile,  75,  685  ■  deep  stiff 
clays,  90,  123,   124,  366  ;  deep,  137,  172?  275 

effect?  of  l*?  Ttem  °/'  138=  eos'tof,  139 
effects  of,  140;  thorough,  140,  465   713   715! 

importance  of,  172  ;  company,  191  -'at  sires ft' 

ham,  193;  ground'for  planting,  i84    a  rec 

toT'M7  SnSlt?ti0n-'  M5  •  deep  a°d shat 
57Y'.  vl'  « I  \i°,  K  P'pe'  747  i  do-  Porous 
sofli  7«  ^  hS  iec-tUT?  °n'  636;  mixed 
soils,  794  ;  discrepancies  in  practice  of,  761 
794;  synopsis  of  795;  with  one-inch  pipes 
812  ;  principles  of,  843  f'Pes, 

Drains,  peat  to  cut,  667  ;  width  between,  747  • 
calcareous  deposits  in,  796  '        ' 

Dram-tiles,  cost  of  making,  798 

Drain-water  for  supplying  villages,  380 

Drummond's  reaping  scythes,  514 

Dubreuil  on  Arboriculture,  rev.  286 

Dudmaston,  improvement  at,  526 

Dumfriesshire  farming,  797 

Durham  Potato  Markets,  726 

Dwarfing  trees,  Chinese  mode  of  771 

Dye,  new,  372  * 


FAGOrritCH  cynosum,  359 

Fairbairn's  nursery,  noticed,  39 

Fairy  legends  in  Cornwall,  718 

Fairy  rings,  710,  725;  of  pastures,  692 

rarms,  condition  of  entering,  61;  leases  of, 
«  io,,proflti,  of'  m •  management,  details 
or,  b«4;  on  low  lands  in  Lincolnshire  229 
Whitfield,  13,  45,  60  ;  produce  of,  294  -'ditto 
reduced  prices  for,  700  ;  proper  size  for,  649  ■ 
small,  441,  651,  667,  684  ;  best  mode  of  letting' 
714  ;  small,  schemes  of  cultivation  for,  714 
729 ;  arable  and  half  arable,  to  stock,  841 

Farm  stables,  192 

Farming,  capital  for,  43,  156 ;  directions  for 
January,  14  ;  benefit  of  good  management  in 
10  ;  economy  in,  44  ;  Lincolnshire  fen  29  • 
well  to  end  of  lease,  26  ;  double  culture  in,' 

lU  B°^tea„c?  theory  of'  73  :  Profits  of,  88, 
522,  556,  585,  587,  635  ;  ditto,  dependent  on 
prices,  89  ;  high,  57,  229  ;  English  and  Scotch, 
325  ;  measure  work  in,  326  ;  high  cultivation 
in'o%  ofarable  land,  465;  American,  605, 
ebb,  716  ;  effects  of  chemistry  on,  678  ■  theory 
of,  745  ;  parsimonious,  814  ;  in  Dumfries- 
shire, 797  ;  near  Dundee,  829 

Farmers'  Almanack,  Johnson's,  rev.  61 

Farmers,  protection  to,  293 

Farmers'  Clubs,  see  Societies 

Farm  agreements,  697,  731,  746,  747  796  S^ 

Farm  book-keeping,  713  '       ' 

Farm  accounts,  825,  857,  859 

Farm  buildings,  59,  142;  cost,  <fcc,  of  178- 
value  of,  291  ;  small  buildings,  ifcc    214        ' 

Farmhouse  gardening,  525 

Farm,  Grass,  27 

F  3641  horses'  *°  keep'  S27>iu>  861 ;  breeding  of, 

Farm  machinery,  812 

Farm  servants,  260 

Feeding,  417  ;  chemical  points  respecting  602  • 

for  profit,  860  ' 

Fellenberg  school  at  Hofwyl,  748 
Fences    12  ;  management  of,  61 ;  v.  rabbits, 

407  ;  low,  509  ;  slug,  823 
Ferns,  exotic,  660,  677 
FertiUtT  made  from  the  elements  of  disease, 


Fuchsia  serratifolia,  533,  774  ;  to  flower  679 
Fuchsia  challenge,  86,  430,  445  ' 

Fungi,   origin  of,   235;    attacking  corn,   348- 
destructive  to  agriculture,  682  ' 


£ 


Oompo3t  heaps,  41,  776 

Concrete,  gas  tar,  436 

Comfers  in  Scotland,  70;  at  Methven  Castle 

4TO    t  Te  m*^?5'  389'  533  i  situation  for' 
«J;  at  Bury  Hill,  758;  Lawson's    adv.  of, 

^wort™"? at  Eegent'6  Park' 255 ; at  Ch«t«- 

Consrantinople,  news  from,  838  854 

6;OOks  andgardeners,  723 

Cooper's  fruit  preserver,  adv.,  530 

Copenhagen,  news  from,  502 

«>pH>g  for  walls,  755,  772,  789,  806,  821   838 

oppice  woods,  845  '        ' 

Sort,  improvement  of  agriculture  in,  75 


Earwigs,  to  trap,  136 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  rev.  109 

Edmonstone  (Mr.),  death  of,  411 

Education  of  gardeners,  7,  759  ;  agricultural 

75,  76,  121, 169,  243 ;  university,  339 
Egg-hatching,  123,  701 ;  artificial,  328 
Elder  rob  or  jelly,  613 
;  Electro.culture,  91;   result  of,  109-   and  Po 

tato  disease,  211 
Electricity  applied  to  cultivation,  26 
Elm,  manna  on,  430 ;  the  Huntingdon,  adv.. 

Employment  for  all  trades,  etc.,  779 
Epidendrum  nasvosum,  167 
Eristalis  tenax,  660 
Esculent6,  notes  on,  85,  132 
Espaliers,  72 
Essex,  crops  in,  588 

Estates,  entailed,  191 ;   permanent  improve- 
ment of,  764 
Eupteryx  solani,  38S,  406 
Evergreens,  757  ;  when  to  plant,  695 
Evergreen  Oaks,  adv.,  146 
Evolvulus  purpuro.csruleus,  23 
Exhibitions,  use  of,  517 


Ficus  virgata,  207 

Figs,  504;  treatment  of,  38;  to  protect,  632- 
Italian,  648  ' 

Fig  garden  at  West  Taning,  645 

Fig  orchard,  Sussex,  598 

Fir  timber,  to  fell,  70 ;  trees,  ulcers  in  3'0  • 
disease  in,  341 ;  insects  attacking,  710' 

Fish,  their  nests,  695 

Flax  growing  at  Ballinasloe,  27  ;  advantage  of 
■/4;  culture,  194,  453,  470;  in  Ireland  210 : 
sowing,  293 ;  management  of,  310  ;  prize  essay 
on,  346  ;  Warnes  on,  rev.,  364  ;  Dickson  on, 
rev.,  365 ;  weeding,  381 ;  plant,  Sir  R.  Kane 

onL.i     ti  seed'   mode  of  usinS  for  feeding 
cattle,  494;  to  pull,  526;  rippling,  605  ■  im- 
portation of,  650  ' 
Flints,  to  pound,  366 
Flooring  for  yards,  &c,  307 
Flowers,  how  to  obtain  double,  7 ;  to  retard  70 
184;   winter,  117;  forcing  house  for    288' 
and  their  associations,  rev.,  375 
Flower  garden  plants,  220,  236,  252,  283    300 
316,  355                                                           '         ' 
Flower  pots,  peat,  222 
Flower  shows,  444,  459 
Flower  stakes,  asphalted,  207 
Floricultural  Cabinet,  Harrison's  6 
Fly  water,  773 

Fogs  and  the  Potato  disease,  732,  763 
Food,  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  11  • 
for  horses,  11  ;  of  plants,  391,839  ;  phosphate 
of  lime  as  43  ;  human,  86,  100  ;  Indian  corn, 
as,  103,  j83,  588  ;  to  prepare  for,  380  ■  Arra- 
cacha  as,  235;  for  sheep,  157;  Linseed 
as'  „1?  ;  vegetable  substances  used  for. 
rev.,  239  ;  Gorse  as,  305,  378.  415,  450  •  savage 
431;  Linseed  cake  as,  487;  value  of  Potato 
as,  564  ;  Mangold  Wurzel  tops  as,  582  •  for 
pigs.  Potatoes  as,  588 ;  for  cattle,  620  •  iialt 
as,  307,  325 ;  malt  and  Barley  as,  633  649  • 
Thomson  on,  rev.,  717  ;  for  workhouses,  635  : 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  as,773  ;  animal,  sunnlv 
of,  810,  826  ;  of  shops,  823  '      PP  J 

Forcing-house  for  flowers,  288 
Forking,  123 

Fork  husbandry,  Tfortley's  Essay  on   91 
Forsythia  viridissima,  711  ' 

FortunEea  Chinensis,  503 

Fortune  (Mr.),  his  return  from  China    'OO  ■ 
appointment  of,  to  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,' 

Fowls,  history  of,  621 ;  dung  as  manure  789 
Foxglove,  large,  550 

France,  agriculture  in,  230  ;  societies  in,  254 
1  rankincense  of  Scripture,  427 
Fr-e^^ean'  756  !  a  substitute  for  the  Potato, 

'08,  741  ' 

French  Institute,  subject  for  the  ensuing  year, 

Frogs  not  viviparous,  5  ;  green,  37  54 

Ffromi804ry  d°ne  by'  207'  *°  Pr'0tect  plants 

Fruit  preserver,  Cooper's  adv.,  530 

Fruit  crops,  appearance  of,  357  ;  in  Devon,  372 

*  1T1}!  comParative  prices  of,  583  ;  scarcity  of 

663   .  ' 

Fruit  and  Farinacea,  by  Smith,  rev.,  86, 100 

Fruit-trees,  effects  of  guano  on,  19  •  for  a  north 

wall,  56  ;  to  plant,  69,  648,  759,  760  ;  wearing 

out,  theory  of,  23  ;  fancy  training  of,  268  2S4 

3j6,  516  ;  canker  in,  283,  299,  301 ;  to  prune' 

432;  to  summer-prune,  515,  552;  stopping' 

o29,  631 ;  shallow  planting,  548 ;  mulchin?' 

5o0  ;  to  remove,  679  ;   select  list  of,  759  760: 

fur  different  aspects,  760 

Fruit-trees  of  America,  by  Downing,  rev    22 

Fruit-tree  borders,  36,  448,  459,  478,  499'  501 

515,  517,  531,   549,  565,  681,  678  ;   to  renew' 

268,  301  ;  to  make,  837  ' 

Fuchsias,  429 ;  large,  579,  710,  677 ;  seedling 

/0  ;  treatment  of,  180  ;  select, 517, 776,  80S-  to 

winter,  616 


GamAeP'tf!,0S  ^iP^go,  vegetation  of,  822 
Game,  damage  done  by,  76 

tud^na«T70niana'   66S;   fl0rida'  Tar'  For- 

Gw?ntner;  )&**>  Pari8'  102;  *°  olear  up  for 

Gardening,  principles  of,  adv.,  28 

319     TD„gh  hosf  Pipes,  adv.,  160;  romance  of, 

house J^^on's  Dictionary  of,  rev.  343  ;  farm! 

books  791  '  r.8fft?tS  of   obemistry  on,  678; 

Dooks,  <91  ;  Continental,  819 
Gardeners'  Almanack,  rev.,  823 
rardene";  Bene»olent  Institution,  83,  315 
Gardeners'  capes,  710 ;  adv.,  47 
Gardeners'  characters,  85 
Gardeners'  education,  7,  759 
Gardeners' journeymen,  5 
Gardeners'  soiree,  135 
Gardeners  in  United  States,  253 
Gardeners  troubles,  320;  advertisements,  479 

rooms^Hol'  ^  C°ndUCt'  8°^  "* 
Garden,  to  form,  824 
Garden  crops,  rotation  of,  808 

Gard^  J"'?'  75'  508>  e38 :  *°  «op,  846 

Garden  gnat,  spotted,  317 

Garden  gossip,  238 

Garden  ink,  Burrows  and  Thorns',  477 

Garden  nets,  adv.  143  W>»  «<  ■ 

Garden  pot,  new,  115;  West  Kent,  184;  adv., 

Garden  tools,  adv.   144 

Garden  walls,  464 ;  coping  for,  755,  772,  789, 

Gas  versus  plants,  760 
Gas  lime  as  manure,  347  ;  to  apply,  766 
Gas  tar  as  manure,  332;  a  cure  for  insects, 
^18  ;  concrete,  436  ' 

Geography  of  plants,  Meyen,rev.,  855 
Geranium  Eobertianum,  550 
German  Pamphlets  on  Potato  disease,  205,  236 
"mger,  culture  of,  99  •,•••» 

Girling,  Mr.,  death  of,  S38 
Glasses,  propagating,  270  ;  adv.,  674 

adv  "298k"PanS'  n*  ?6'  124;  t0  pack-  101i 

Glass-trade,  35 ;  letters  from  manufacturers  re- 
specting, 164 
Glass  frames  for  wall-trees,  253 
Glazing,  to  remove  hard  putty  in,  222 
Gloucestershire  bacon,  to  make,  14 ;  to  cure, 

Glycine  sinensis,  SS  ;  at  Syston.park,  239 

Gnats,  70 

Godwin's  nursery,  noticed,  167 

Gold  Mohur  plant,  286,  301 

Gooseberries,  select,  792 

Gooseberry  caterpillars,  5  ;  to  kill,  37,  68    US 

134  ;  remedy  for,  583 
Gooseberry  Shows,  582 
Gordon  Castle  Garden,  noticed,  711 
Gorse  as  food  for  cattle,  157,  305,  378,  415,  450  • 

culture  of,  326 ;  to  sow,  862 
Gosford  Gardens,  noticed,  695 
Gourds,  large,  725 
Gowen's  farm,  noticed,  125 
Gower's    Scientific   Phenomena  of  Domestic 

Life,  rev.,  838 
Graellsia  saxifragafolia,  323 
Grafting  on  roots,  203 
Graham  (Prof.),  memoir  of,  390 
Grain,  annual  import  of,  77  ;  Table,  showing 
the  weight  of,   94  ;   fungi  attacking,    348  • 
crops,  to  thrash,  780 
Granaries  and  preservation  of  grain,  537 
Grapes,  early,  205 ;  weights  of,  614 ;  late,  to 
preserve,  567  ;  and  Peaches,  to  force  toge- 
ther, 616  ;  preserve  from,  645  ;  not  colour- 
ing, 680  ;  best  early  white,  696  ;  two  crops  of, 
in  one  year,  771 ;  Josling'vs  St.  Albans,  839 
Grass-cutting  Machine,  Shanks's,  adv.,  338 
Grass  farm,  27 

Grass  land,  top-dressing  for,  46 ;  manure  for, 
62,  365  ;  to  break  up,  345,  393,  433,  449,  585, 
GGG,  701,  733;  management  of,  380;  disease 
in,  417 ;  broken  up,  to  lime,  682  ;  broken  up, 
instance  of,  749,  766 
Grass-seeds,  77  ;  for  light  soil,  142  ;  for  lawns, 
158,  224,  443 ;  for  permanent  pastures,  158. 
214,  798 
Grass,  to  grow  under  trees,  2S8,  318 ;  bunch, 

653 
Grazing  and  mowing,  416 
Greens,  early  spring,  789 
Green  fly  (see  Aphides) 
Greenhouse  for  amateurs,  221 ;  list  of  plants 

for,  4  ;  sweet-scented,  696*  Vines  for,  664 
Groom  (Mr.),  his  nursery  nolced,  271 
Guano,  260  ;  consumption  of,  9  ;  insects  killed 
by,  19  ;  as  manure,  19,  694,  761,  763  ;  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  25,  291 ;  trade  prospects 
of,  41,  45  ;  and  stable  manure,  61 ;  deposits, 
substances  in,  167  ;  importation  of,  209  ;  im- 
porters, 225  ;  analysis  of,  244  ;  Peruvian,  241 ; 
liquid,  270 ;  and  Potato  disease,  271 ;  sales, 
273  ;  to  apply  for  Turnips,  346  ;  not  liable  to 
toll,  521 ;  prices  of,  361 ;   to  apply,  700  ;  for 
Potatoes,  694  ;  compound,  715,  729  ;  advan- 
tages of  mixing,  665  ;  repeated  application 
of,  761 
Guernsey  cattle  v.  Brittany,  763 
Gypsum,  adv ,  2 


Habrothamnus  corymbosus,  7 
Haddo  House  Gardens,  noticed,  567 
Hailstorm,  losses  by,  532,  565,  567,  583,  660 
Hamburgh,  gardens  round,  461 
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Hares,  to  keep  from  Turnips,  3G3 ;  mortality 

among,  GG3 
Haricot,  a  substitute  for  Potatoes,  741 
Harrow,  Norwegian,  681,  700 
Hartweg's  (Mr.)  mission,  535  ;  news  from,  739 
Harvey's  British  Sea-weeds,  rev,,  166 
Haymaking,  420 
Hay,  aftermath,  123  ;  specific  gravity  of,  7CG  ; 

chemical  changes  in,  525 
Hay  crop,  want  of  mowers,  416 
Heaths,  culture  of,  110  ;  select,  224  ;  morpho- 
logy in,  301 ;  adv.,  40 
Heath  land,  to  pare  and  burn,  190 ;  to  reclaim, 

190,  569 
Heating,  Polmaise ;  house  at  Polmaise,  3 ; 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in,  19  ;  remarks  on, 
21, 37, 185,  235,  821,  854  ;  comparatively  cheap, 
35,  238  ;  application  of,  at  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's,  52  ;  Mr.  Ayres'  remarks  on,  53  ; 
stoves  for,  35,  51,  67,  69,  547,  789  ;  perforated 
zinc  for  supplying  moisture  in,  69  ;  modes  of 
applying,  115,  118;  plan  of  introducing  the 
hot  air  in,  85  ;  Mr.  Meek's  observations  on, 
83,  132,  164,  181,  204,  220,  59G,  644,  8U4  ;  ques- 
tions put  to,  693  ;  house  at  Nutfield,  563  ;  re- 
marks on  ditto,  615;  invitation  to  inspect 
ditto,  676  ;  facts  from  Polmaise,  205,  251, 
445  ;  Lusor's  plan  of,  184  ;  remarks  on,  by, 
741,  758,  837  ;  Mr.  Glendinuing's  remarks 
on,  184  ;  P.  Mackenzie's,  237  ;  excluding  ex- 
ternal air,  222,  285 ;  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Wavertree,  269  ;  position  of 
stove  in,  301,  318 ;  Vinery  to  be  heated 
by,  357  ;  in  connection  with  a  tank, 
389  ;  distribution  of  heat  in,  149,  16G,  237 ; 
radiant  heat  not  employed  in,  100;  loss  of 
heathy,  406,  772;  Burbidge  and  Healy's  stove 
for,  547 ;  Mr.  Herbert's  remarks  on,  580,GG2  ; 
Mr.  Meek's  reply  to,  619  ;  Mr.  Hazard's  re- 
marks on,  582,  b:27,  629,  740 ;  Garraway's  ob- 
servations on  Hazard's  mode  of,  725,  758 ; 
bricklayer  recommended  for,  643  ;  failures 
in,  755  ;  Mr.  Kendall's  remarks  ou,  788  ;  ap- 
plication of,  to  churches,  251,  803,  804, 
805,  835,  837,  S38 ;  money  subscribed  for 
the  one  at  Winchester,  835 ;  in  cold  wea- 
ther, 806  ;  packing  for  hot-water  pipes, 
37 ;  Arnott  stoves  for,  7S9  ;  brick  Arnott 
stoves  for,  35,  51,  69  ;  Russian  stoves 
for,  101,  134 ;  cheap  apparatus  for,  85 ; 
fire  mortal*,  118,  150,  224,  253  ;  fuel  for 
boilers,  149 ;  salts  of  ammonia  a  remedy 
for  incrustations  in  ditto,  163 ;  lead  tanks, 
205  ;  effects  of  burning  green  wood  in  stoves, 
270,  302  ;  boilers,  "  The  Captain,"  316  ;  tank 
system  of,  444  ;  new  plan  of,  480 ;  laws  of, 
707,  724  •  Nott's  stoves,  adv.,  720 

Hedgehog,  4S0,  501 ;  rapacity  of,  375 ;  versus 
rabbits,  389 ;  u.  poison,  407  ;  carnivorous, 
430,  693,  761 

Hedge-rows,  to  grub  up,  cost  of,  379 

Henfrey's  Botany,  rev.,  838 

Helmington  Hall,  Salvias  at,  39 

Hemlock  Spruce,  adv.,  65 

Henderson's  Nursery,  noticed,  375, 

Hepaticas,  to  hybridise,  677 

Hereman's  dilution,  166 

Highlands,  wild  sports  of,  694 

Highways,  management  of,  89,  524 

Hind  system,  Northumberland,  190 

Hints  to  Landowners,  rev.,  525 

Hoare's  Tine  pillars,  565,  758 

Hoddesden  Agricultural  Training  School,  493 

Holbollia  latifolia,  709,  839 

Holly,  large,  86,  119 

Holly-leaf  fly,  444 

Holme,  garden  at,  noticed,  583 

Honey,  large  produce  of,  663 

Hooker's  Species  Filicum,  rev.,  631 

Hop  fly,  405 

Hop-poles,  to  plant,  824 

Hops,  manure  for,  305,  362,  414  ;  culture  of  453  ■ 
large  exportation  of,  851 

Horses,  food  for,  11,  588  ;  expenses  of  keeping 
12  ;  breeding  of,  12  ;  to  keep,  43,  260  •  man- 
agement of,  273 ;  feeding  of,  307,  347,  395  • 
and  ox  teams,  381 

Horse  foot,  by  Mills,  rev.,  93 

Horseradish,  culture  of,  31S 

Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  rev.,  6  ■  fruit 
catalogue,^  adv.,  G88  ;  garden  noticed,  135, 
287,  447,  791  ;  new  conservatory  erected  in 
o71 ;    reading  room  in,  791,  839 

Hothouses,  night  coverings  for,  55;  to  venti- 
late, 267,  301 ;  erection  of,  318 

Houblon,  Mr.,  his  garden  noticed,  71 

Houseleeks,  460 

Huxtable's  farms,  noticed,  109 

Hyacinths,  early,  149  ;  soil  for,  680 

Hybridising,  601 

Hydraulic  machines,  301,  341,  7S9  ■  Lesir's  517 
613,  673,  710,  741,  805;  adv!,  400  ;  ram,  662  ■ 
adv.,  681  ' 

Hydraulic  press,  214 

Hygrometer,  854  ;  Simmons's,  115, 134  Ron  037 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  239,  740^ 


Ice,  snow  a  substitute  for,  222  ;  to  store  823 

Icehouses,  to  drain,  24 

Incense  of  Scripture,  427 

Incrustations  to  boilers,  to  prevent,  163 

Indian  meal  book,  noticed,  679 

Indigo,  Chinese,  855 

Indigofera  decora,  39 

Ink,  chemical  garden,  477 ;  for  labels,  501 

Insects  killed  by  guano,  19  ;  Kyle's  liquid 
spirits  of  wine,<fec,  for  killing,39;  destruction 
of,  87,  254,  284,  287,  318,  371,  372  ;  Hereman's 
dilution  for  killing,  166  ;  on  Grass-land,  291  • 
commercial  value  of,  484  ;  attacking  Fir- 
trees,  710  ;  Proctotrupes  viator,  16  ;  Cephus 
pygmaeus,  116;  Zeuzera  .ZEsculi,  236;  Aley- 
rodes  Cocois,  284 ;  Tipula  maculosa,  317  - 
Eupteryx  Solani,  388 ;  Aphis  humili,  405  • 
Phytomyza  Hicis,  444  ;  Potato  Thrips 
(Thrips  minatissima),  564  ;  Chlorops  fceni- 
opus,  596 ;  Eristalis  tenax,  G60 ;  Sphinx  or 
Acherontia  Atropos,  708 ;  Hylurgus  pini- 
perda, 740  ;  Aleyrodes  proletella,  836 

lonopsidium  acaule,  823 


Ireland,  tenure  of  land  in,  242  ;  disease  in,  307  ; 
remarks  on,  435 ;  waste  land  in,  to  plant,  635 
Irrigation,  61 
Irises,  to  grow,  24 
Islay,  the  season  in,  193 
Isle  of  Thanet  ploughing-match,  44 
Isle  of  Wight,  climate  of  under  cliff,  G14 
Italian  Rye-grass,  27 
Ivy,  to  plant,  840 


Jalap-plant,  790 

Jamaica,  news  from,  550 

Jasminum  nudiflorum,  807 

Jelly,  to  make,  613 

Jenyns  on  Natural  History,  rev.,  710 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  205,  756 ;  management 
of,  164  ;  culture  of,  221,  789  ;  experiments  on, 
222  ;  price  of,  275  ;  a  substitute  for  Potato, 
756,  788  ;  as  food,  773 

Johnson's  Parmer's  Almanack,  rev.,  61;  Gar- 
dening Dictionary,  rev,,  343;  Spelling  Book, 
rev.,  375;  Gardeners'  Almanack,  adv.,  688  ; 
rev.,  823 


Kale,  variegated,  165 ;  Buda,  324  :  Jerusalem, 

403;  to  blanch,  584 
Kelp,  composition  of,  683 
Kerguelen's  Land  Cabbage,  411 
Kernan's  seed  catalogue,  adv.,  64 
Kew,  tropical  house  at,  501 
Kieff,  news  from,  822 
Kitchen-garden,  few  words  on,  820 
Kitchen  serving,  rules  for,  723 
Kitto  on  Biblical  Literature,  rev.,  3S 
Knypersley  Gardens  noticed,  303 
Kohl  Rabi,  508 ;  culture  and  produce  of,  861 


Labels,  zinc,  inkfor,  477,  501;  Thorn's  chemical 

ink  lor,  adv.,  513 
Labour,  price  of,   107 ;  how  to  increase,  154 ; 

agricultural,  305 
Labourers'  cottages,  107 
Labourers,  506 ;  improvement  of,  12 ;  food  of, 

75  ;  fen-life  of,  105  ;  and  Savings'-banks,  107  • 

wages,  191,  227  ;    condition  of,  4SS,  522,  553, 

557,  570,  587  ;  interests  of,  521 
Land,  to  divide  into  equal  portions,  40  ;  flooded 

by  sea-water,  172,  211 ;  how  can  the  produce 

of,  be  increased  to  meet  a  fall  in  price,  170  ; 

draining  company,  191 ;  tenure  of,  329  ;  do. 

in  Ireland,  242  ;    inclination    of,   557,    588  ; 

waste,  to  plant,  635 
Landlord  and  tenant,  226,  227,  258,  274,  276, 325, 

812  ;  agreement  between,  697,  731,  746,    747  ■ 

best  form  of  ditto,  261 ;  rights  of,  857 
Lanius  collurio,  517 
Lankesteria  parviflora,  391 
Larches,  when  to  fell,  566 
Law  respecting  damage  done  to  trees,  &c,,  by 

alkali  works,  611 
Lawns,  effect  of  guano  on,  19  ;  Grass  seeds  for, 

158,  224,  392 ;  daisies  on,  185 ;  weeds  on,  to 

kill,  646  ;  quantity  of  soot  for,  680 
Lawson's  Conifers,  adv.,  737 
Lease,  325  ;  form  of,  258",  274,  276,  827  ;  Scotch 

form  of,  841 
Legg's  hydraulic  engine,  517,  613,  G78,  710,  741  • 

adv.,  400 
Lentils,  G96 
Lepidium  Draba,  3S9 
Lesehenaukia  arcuata,  759 
Lewes  root  exhibition,  793 
Lice,  origin  of,  74  ;  to  kill,  75,  94 
Light,  effects  of,  on  the  growth  of  plants,  677; 

importance  of,  744  ;  artificial,  773  ;  polarised' 

823 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  568 
Lime,  as  manure,  682 ;  application  of,  44,  230  • 

and  sand,  a  Cornish  manure,  350 
Limestone  soil,  to  burn,  649 
Lincolnshire  farming,  245 
Lindley's  (Dr.),  Vegetable  Kingdom,  rev.,  187  • 

adv.,  19G  ;  School  Botany,  adv.,  197 
Linen,  Burnettised,  391 
LinnEeus,  manuscript  of,  223 
Linnean  Gold  Medal,  807 
Linseed,  use  of,  77;  and  oil-cake,  76  ;  as  food, 

213,  487 
Lisbon,  plants  in  neighbourhood  of,  326 
Lobelias  to  keep  over  winter,  728  :  glandulosa, 

39 
Locusts,  711 ;  flight  of,  615 
Locust  tree,  durability  of,  549 
Loddiges'  nursery,  noticed,  503 
Loraine  (Mr.),  his  garden  noticed,  271 
Loudon  (Mrs.),  pension  granted  to,  203  ;  Miss 

Loudon's   "Tales  for  Young  People." rev., 

814 
Louvain  Botanic  Garden,  599 
Low's  Practical  Agriculture,  adv.,  128 
Lupinus  littoralis,  237 
Lycium.  europium,  518,  550 


M 


Machine  for  weighing  cattle,  209;  hydraulic, 

301,  341,  789 
Machinery,  agricultural,  810,  812 
Madura  aurantiaca,  774 


Magnolia  grandiflora,  88  ;  pumila,  709 
Maize,   153.  156  ;  receipts  for  using,  103  ;  for 
poultry,  184  ;  cookery,  238,  253  ;  to  prepare 
for  food,  380  ;  cobs,  to  cook,  646 
Mallet  on  Turf,  rev.,  245 
Malt  flour,  124 
Malt  tax,  225,  257 

Malt  as  food,  307,  325 ;  v.  Barley,  633 
Malt  dust  as  mulching,  550,  649 
Malt  liquor,  to  boil,  779 
Mammillarias,  Oregon,  855 
Mangold  Wurzel  and  salt,  488,  524  ;  to  steep, 

557  ;  tops  as  food,  582  ;  and  butter,  747 
Manna  on  the  Elm,  430  ;  from  Heaven,  463 
Mantell's  Animalcules,  rev.,  375 
Manufacture,  home,  74 

Manure,  309,  330;  for  top-dressing,  11;  guano 
as,  19,  694,  761,  763;  bones  as,  21,  28;  ma- 
nagement of,  30,  450,  G52,  669,  811,  858  ;  com- 
position of,  30  ;  compost  heaps,  41 ;  adultera- 
tion of,  60,  260  ;  liquid,  GO,  68,  158,  524  ;  stable 
and  guano,  Gl  ;  superphosphate  of  lime  as,  Gl, 
90,  141,  155,  695,  749,  837  :  waste,  76  ;  experi- 
ment with,  93,  192,  41G  ;  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid  as,  91,  361,  379,  382  •  fowls'  dung  as,  789  ; 
and  guano  as,  107;  in  Belgium,  121 ;  guano 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  as,  122,  141,  155  ; 
Boussingault,  on,  141 ;  chaff  as,  156  ;  injured 
by  rain,  174 ;  for  Cabbages,  1G6  ;  for  parti- 
cular crops,  209;  for  Swede?,  226;  relative 
value  of  artificial,  229  ;  Spanish  phosphorite, 
229  ;  frauds  in,  227,  275  ;  sewage,  30,  107, 
259,  289,  291,  449,  729  ;  for  Hops,  305,  3G2, 
414  ;"gas  tar  as,  332  ;  gas  lime  aB,  347  ;  salt  as, 
588,  684,  750,  841  ;  Metropolitan  Sewage  Bill, 
361 ;  tanks  for,  41,  36G,  395  ;  for  Grass  land, 
62,  563  ;  dissolved  bones  as,  489  ;  economy  of 
making,  493  ;  farm-yard,  507,  604  ;  crops  most 
benefited  by.  589  ;  burnt  clay  as,  557  ;  lime  and 
sand  as,  350  ;  bin  towers,  603,  652  ;  soapers' 
waste  as,  606 ;  artificial,  C3G ;  by  Lawes, 
rev.,  823  ;  lime  as,  682  ;  analysis  of  sewer 
water,  862  ;  theory  of,  781 ;  artificial,  experi- 
ments with,  777  ;  effects  of,  on  Potato  disease, 
779 ;  bleach  refuse  as,  702  ;  preparation  of,  715  ; 
alkali  works'  refuse  as,  734  ;  fertilising  pro- 
perties of,  731 ;  Birmingham  town  sewage,  747 
Manure,  Metropolitan  Sewage  Company,  685, 
701,  718,  741,  809,  810,  829 ;  analysis  of  evi- 
dence, 749,  766,  782 
Manuring,  theory  of,  94  ;  principles  of,  490 
Marine  glue  for  rendering  cisterns  water-tight, 

5  ;  a  substitute  fur  putty,  319 
Markethill,  small  farms  near,  173 
Martynia  fragrans,  256,  285 
Mastacanthus  sinensis,  103 
Mcintosh's  Practical  Gardener,  adv.,  560 
Mead,  to  make,  824 
Meadows,  produce  of,  61;  to  irrigate  157;  to 

manure,  260;  ofLiegen,  396 
Measure-work,  378,  435,  450,  486,  G34 ;  hoeing, 

507  ;  harvesting  grain,  523,  571 
Melilotus  leucantha,  culture  of,  5 
Melons,  to  grow  without  bottom  heat,  20,  70, 
100  ;    weight  of,   549,   550 ;  viviparous,   776  ; 
Ispahan,   adv.,  49 ;  seed,  mixed,  237 ;  cul- 
ture of,  254 
Mesembryanthemums,  460 
Meyen  on  the  Geography  of  Plants,  rev.,  855 
Meyer's  British  Garden  Fruit,  rev.,  431 
Mice,  to  kill,  167  ;  and  Aloe  steep,  790 
Mid  Lothian,  crops  in,  571 
Mignonette,  winter  culture  of,  743 
Mildew,  2GS ;  remedy  for,  168,  188,  774 
Milk,  to  remove  bad  taste  in,  91 ;  blood  in,  734  ; 

a  falling  off  in,  859 
Milk-pans,  glass,  11,  75, 124  ;  adv.,  298 
Mistletoe  seed,  3  ;  to  increase,  324 
Momordica  Balsamina,  to  pickle,  792 
Moon,  influence  of,  on  vegetation,  693 
Moorland,  cost  of  improving,  558 
Morels,  319 

Morgan  on  rotation  of  crops,  rev.,  13 
Moscow,  news  from,  727,  790,  80G 
Moss,  to  eradicate,  125  ;  on  walks,  72S 
Moths,  rare,  645 ;  wood-leopard,  236 ;  death's 

head,  484,  502,  70S 
Mowing  machine,  774 
Muck  Manual,  Falkner's,  rev.,  93 
Mulberry,  to  force,  205 
Mulgedium  macrorhizon,  391 
Mushrooms,  large,  205,  375 ;  spawn,  Prestoe's 
improved,  adv.,  575  ;   beds  for,  712  ;  house, 
uses  of,  840 
Musseenda  macrophylla,  359 
Mustard,  white,  59,  75,  843;  and  wireworm, 

301,  320,  389 
Musquitoes  in  England,  711 
Myrtles,  Aboth,  or  triple-leaved,  36 


Naeas  fruit,  447 

Narcissus,  Double  Roman,  adv.,  548 

Nartkex  Asafcetida,  742,  839 

Natural  History,  by  Jenyns,  rev.,  710 

Nectarine,  Stanwick,  663 

Neptunia  plena,  71 

Newberry's  dibbling  machine,  557 

Newnham  Courtenay,  Gardens,  noticed,  631 

Newspapers,  utility  of,  803 

New  Forest,  bee  trees  in,  270 

New  York,  prices  of  agricultural  produce   in. 

494 
New  Zealand,  659  ;  transmission  of  seeds  to,  5  : 

flowers  wanted  in,  203  ;  agriculture,  306 
Nightingale,  Virginian,  222,  302 
Niven,  on  Potato  epidemic,  rev.,  663 
Noises,  cure  of,  53 
Norwegian  harrow,  681,,  700 
Nottingham,  crops  in,  604 
Novelty,  rage  for,  403 
Nuts,  to  render  productive,  824 
Nuthatch,  320,  388,  40G,  430,  461,  480 


Oats,  varieties  of,  212  ;  injured  by  pickling, 

3G3 ;  sandy,  G20 
Odd  Fellowship,  603.  604,  619 
Odessa,  news  from,  741,  759,  774 
Odontoglossum  Membranaceum,  839 
Oilcake  v.  Linseed,  76 
Onion  crop,  failure  of,  663 
Ophiopogon  prolifer,  323 
Opuntia  tuna,  6G2 
Orange  flowers,  uses  of,  4G1 
Orchids,  7 ;  slate  baskets  for,  35 ;  culture  of, 

88 ;  remarks  on,   104 ;  sale  of,  203,  219,  4G3, 

483,519,   548,  551,   5G7;    prices  of,  223;   Mr. 

Barker's  sale  of,  359  ;  Mr.  Clowes's,  676 
Orchis  latifolia,  461 
Orchidacea}  Lindeuiana?,  rev.,  823 
Oregon  Mammillarias,  855 
Ox,  characteristics  of  a  well  bred,  14 
Ox  teams,  381 

Oxalis,  treatment  of,  GSO  ;  Deppei,  806 
Oyster  plant,  70 
Oziers  grown  from  seed,  G79 


Oaks,  list  of,  24  ;  evergreen,  adv.,  146  ;  speedy 
mode  of  raising,  477  ;  to  rootprune,  501 


Packing  seeds,  5,  88  ;  for  hot-water  pipes,  37  ; 

bulbs,  &c,  51  ;  glass,  101 ;  plants,  337 
Pieony,  Moutan,  712  ;  Wittmanniana,  323 
Paint,  anti-corrosion,  adv.,  G55 ;  protoxide  ,adv., 

736 
Painting-oil,  patent,  86 
Paliurus  aculeatus,  824 
Pansies,  dealers  in,  237  ;  select,  360 
Paper  coverings,  407 
Papilio  atropa,  G13 
Parapetticoat,  459 

Paring  and  burning,  190,  680  ;  cost  of,  379 
Paris  winter  garden,  102 
Parrots,  disease  in,  37  ;  cure  for,  69, 102 
Passiflora  edulis,  69 
Pasture-renovator,  Wayte's,  43 
Pastures,  permanent,  seeds  for,  214  ;  insects'on, 
291 ;  to  break  up,   364,   413,    485,   585  ;  old, 
501 ;  effect  of  breaking  up.  on  the  labourer, 
521;  old,  to  inoculate,  565;  fairy  rings  of, 
692 
Patent  Journal,  rev.,  829 
Paulovnia  imperialis,  693,  726 
Pea  crop,  572 

Peas,  effect  of  guano  on,  19  ;  analysis  of,  110  ; 
to  obtain   early,   150 ;    Girling's   Danec  *ofr, 
429  ;  dwarf  varieties  of,  760  ;  to  defend  vermin 
from,  720 ;  Queen  of  Dwarfs,  adv.,  769  ;  Early 
Emperor,  adv.,  1 
Peaches,  select,  56,  759  ;  large,  G14  ;  and  Vines, 
to  grow  together,  320  ;  spring  protection  for, 
GSO  ;  to  prune,  696 
Pears,  for  a  south  and  north  wall,  24  ;  Comte 
de  Lamy,  20  ;  Summer  Franc  Real,  52  ;  Marie 
Loui6e,  68  ;  autumn  varieties,  88  ;  for  succes- 
sions,   120;    Flemish  Beauty,  117;    Sussex 
Monster,  118,  134  ;  for  a  west  wall,  584,  616 ; 
for  a  north  wall,  616  ;  second  crop  of,  663  ; 
select,  679,   G96,    759  ;  when  to  gather,  696  ; 
red  Doyenne,   772  ;    for  espaliers,  792 ;   the 
Trout,  804  ;  select,  S24 
Pear  trees,  to  ring,  83  ;  remarks  on,  132 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  proposed  present  for,  582 
Pelargonium  leaf,  spot  on,  5,  21,  69,  645 
Pelargoniums,  to  keep  over  winter,  54,  85,  118, 
504,  648  ;  General  Tom  Thumb,  85  ;  soils  for, 
208 ;    seedlings,    372,   710 ;    catalogue,    rev., 
483;  scarlet,  502;  do.,    adv.,  49;  select  536, 
712,  75S  ;  queries  respecting,  678  ;  culture  of, 
710 ;  to  overpot,  789  ;  new,  adv.,  546  ;  send- 
ing out,  806 
Pencil  drawing,  to  fix,  519 
Pentstemons,  120 
Peschel's  Physics,  rev.,  647 
Peterhoff  gardens,  614 
Petworth  gardens,  noticed,  743 
Phillips's  plant  improver,  851 
Phloxes,  list  of,  224 
Phosphate  of  lime  as  food  for  plants,  43,  91, 

108,  139,  171 
Phosphoric  rat  poison,  499,  533,  551 ;  adv.,  15 
Phyllanthus,  foliage  and  inflorescence  of,  691 
Phytomyza  Hicis,  444 
Physiology,  vegetable,  83  ;  animal,  139 
Picotees,  select,  40,  536,  744  ;  list  of,  133 
Pigeons,  451 

Pigs,  feeding  of,  14 ;  to  fatten,  91,  103  ;  Berk- 
shire, 124  ;  cross  breeding  of,  260  ;  and  As- 
paragus, 3S9  ;  management  of,  586  ;  Potatoes 
as  food  for,  588  ;  antimony  for,  79G  ;  LinBeed 
for,  814 
Pine  beetle,  740 

Pine-apples,  Hamilton's  system  of  cultivating, 
4,  101,   319,   579,   597,    613,  645,  693 ;  Erring- 
ton's   remarks  on,  251,    726  ;  culture   of,  at 
Bicton,  100,   599  ;  at  Meudon,  707,  723,   756, 
771,  803,  83G,  S52  ;  Barnes's  remarks  on  ditto, 
789  ;  weights  of,   67S,  742  ;  ditto  at  Chiswick 
show,  478;  best  kind  of  soil  for,  773,  821;  old 
mode  of  cultivating,  21 
Pine  pits  at  Meudon,  820 
Pinks,  select,  432 
Pinus  patula,  792 

Pipe-tile  drainage,  653  ;  574,  747,  812 
Plants  for  a  greenhouse,  4,  85,  104 ;  natural 
classification  of,  21 ;  on  walls,  to  protect,  37  ; 
phosphate  of  lime  as  food  of,  43,  91,  108,  139, 
171 ;  to  flower  in  winter,  4,  53,  117,  580  ;  ven- 
tilation for,  99  ;  stove,  118  ;  trailing,  188 :  for 
bedding  out,  220,  236,  252,  268,  2S3,  300,  316, 
355  ;  disease  in,  269  ;  to  pack  for  exportation, 
357  ;  drying,  360 ;  food  of,  391, 839 ;  in  windows, 
405  ;  to  withstand  the  sea  air,  432,  464  ;  clear- 
ing,   479;  proper  repose  for,  564;  Scottish, 
adv.,  577  ;  autumn  flowering,  59S  ;  tender,  to 
house,  647  ;  agricultural,  analysing  of,   681 ; 
effects  of  light  on  growth  of,  677  ;  importance 
of  light  to,  744  ;  sweet-scented,  696  ;  tender, 
to  protect,  713,   804  ;   for  forcing,    663,  760  ; 
effects  of  gas  on,  760  ;  Gold  Mohur  plant,  286, 
301 ;  analysis  of  the  ashes  of,  156  ;  Jalap 
plant,  790 
Plant  potting,  148,  151,  180 
Plant  watering,  789 
Plant  dealers,  cheating,  71 
Plant  improver,  Phillips's,  851 
Planting,  117,  133  ;  to  drain  ground  for,  134  ; 
steeps,  566    :remarks  on,  7S7 ;  and  woods 
836 
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Plantations,  injury  done  to,  by  alkali  works, 
611 

Pleurothallis  crenata,  207 

Plough,  first  No.  of,  rev.,  61 

Plough  v.  spade,  259  ;  mole,  3S0 

Ploughing  and  Forking,  by  Wortley,  rev.,  29; 
fiat  furrow,  121 ;  deep,  261 ;  cost  of,  435 

Plums,  new,  adv.,  Rivers',  65 ;  select,  744,  759  ; 
Chapman's,  760 

Poinciana  puleherrima,  597 

Polarised  light,  823 

Polmaise  heating;  house  at  Polmaise,  3  ;  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in,  19  ;  remarks  on,  21,  37, 
185,  235,  821  ;  comparative  cheapness  of,  35, 
238  ;  application  of  at  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale's,  52  ;  Mr.  Ayres' remarks  on,  53  ;  stoves 
for,  35,  51,  67,  69,  547,  789  ;  perforated  zinc 
for  supplying  moisture  in,  69  ;  modes  of  ap- 
plying, 115,  118;  plan  of  introducing  the  hot 
air,  S5  ;  Mr.  Meek's  observations  on,  83,  132, 
164, 181,  204,  220,596,  644,  804  :  questions  put 
to,  693  ;  house  at  Nuffield,  563  ;  remarks  on 
do.,  645  ;  invitation  to  inspect  do.,  676  ;  facts 
from  Polmaise,  205,  251,  445  ;  Lusor's  plan  of, 
1S4  ;  remarks  on  by,  741,  758,  S37,  854  ;  Mr. 
Glendiuning's  remarks  on,  184  ;  P.  Macken- 
zie's, 237  ;  excluding  external  air,  222,  285 ; 
remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Davies,of  Wavertree,  2G9  ; 
position  of  stove,  301,  31S;  plan  of  a  Vinery 
to  be  heated  by,  357  ;  in  connection  with  a 
tank,  389  ;  distribution  of  heat  in,  149,  166, 
237  ;  radiant  heat  not  employed  in,  100  ;  loss 
of  heat  by,  40G,  772  ;  Burbidge  and  Healy's 
stove  for,  547 ;  Mr.  Herbert's  remarks  oo, 
580,  662;  Mr.  Meek's  reply  to,  613;  Mr. 
Hazard's  remarks  on,  582,  627,  629,  740 ; 
bricklayer  recommended  for,  613  ;  Gang- 
way's application  of  Hazard's  mode  of,  725, 
758;  failures  in,  755  ;  Mr.  Kendall's  remarks 
ou,78S~;  application  of,  to  churches,  251,  803, 
801,  805,  S3-5,  837,  83S;  money  subscribed  for 
the  one  at  Winchester,  835  ;  in  cold  weather, 
806 

Polyporus  fomentarius,  1S4 

Poppy,  luminosity  of,  3S8 

Pork,  to  salt,  124 

Pot,  new,  115  ;  to  drain,  3S9,  429,  460 

Potting,  remarks  on,  14S,  151, 180 

Potatoes,  fungi  attacking,  7  ;  results  from  dif- 
ferent manures,  22;  for  seed,  28;  weekly 
prices  of,  in  Covent-garden  market  in  1845-6, 
20,  36,  51,  68,  85,  100,  118,  134,  158,  166, 186, 
205,  222,  237,  253,  269  ;  state  of  early  crops 
of,  38  ;  sale  of,  £8  ;  fermentation  of,  69  ;  from 
single  eyes,  134,  140,  1S2  ;  to  prepare  land 
for,  193 ;  analysis  of,  181 ;  to  lime,  212  ;  loss 
of,  in  Ireland,  219  ;  four  crops  of,  in  a  year, 
222  ;  soot  as  manure  for,  244 ;  on  peat  for 
seed,  379;  nutritive  portions  of,  401,  428; 
from  diseased  sets,  508,  581 ;  sprouting 
again,  531,  533  ;  sprouting  of,  not  caused  by 
rain,  566  ;  effect  of  bog  land  on,  531,  533, 
550,  566,  67S  ;  what  to  do  with,  572  ;  as  food 
for  pigs,  588  ;  to  store,  518,  555,  563,  599  ; 
diseased,  to  store,  S6 ;  effects  of  lime  on, 
614  ;  to  preserve,  614  ;  advantage  of  pulling 
up  the  haulm,  315,  443,  563  ;  effects  of  ditto, 
614,  676  ;  remarks  on,  586  ;  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 620  ;  weedy,  notdiseased,  646  ;  shaded 
by  Indian  Corn,  not  diseased,  661  ;  to  save 
for  seed,  616  ■  two  crops  from  the  same  sets, 
662;  sound,  from  diseased  sets,  677;  salt  a 
manure  for,  6S4  ;  transparency  of,  692  ;  value 
of  guano  as  manure  foi',  694;  and  Beans 
grown  together,  effect  of  disease  on,  693 ; 
unripe,  for  seed,   710;  Golden,  from  Peru, 

723  ;  prices  of,  in  Durham,  726  ;  in  Jersey, 
732 ;  to  store,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  autumn  planting,  725 ;  action  of  soap 
ashes  on,  763;  or  Turnips,  778;  luxuriant, 
most  liable  to  disease,  796  ;  on  the  sea  coast, 
812  ;  to  plant,  179,  260,  293  ;  profitable  mode 
of,  131,  110  ;  experiments  in,  341,  667,  709  ; 
to  plant  in  autumn,  22,  S6,  373,  436,  4S9,  501, 
518,  635,  660,  675,  693,  700,  707,  710,  776,  827  ; 
advantage  of  do.,  479  ;  depth  to  put  the  sets  in, 
712  ;  Daly's  wonder,  253,  363  ;  crop,  302,  390, 
406,  430,  445,  518,  533,  549  ;  in  Cornwall, 
185  ;  in  Devon,  373,  396  ;  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  552  ;  in  Bermuda,  203  ;  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  709  ;  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
582 ;  Henslow  on  the  organic  compounds 
which  constitute  the  nutritive  portions  of, 
404,  428,  460,  478,  500,  51G,  530,  548,  564,  596, 
612  ;  culture  of,  629  ;  substitutes  for,  149, 
1G3,  243,  499,  567,  677,  691 ;  supposed  substi- 
tute for,  629,  646  ;  Swedes  a  substitute  for, 
227  ;  French  Bean,  as  ditto,  708,  741  ;  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke,  as  ditto,  164,  756,  788 ; 
Barley,  the  best  ditto,  211  ;  Buckwheat,  as 
ditto,  650  ;  Rape,  as  ditto,  652  ;  Beet-root,  as 
ditto,  695  ;  relative  value  as  regards  nutri- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  as  substi- 
tutes for,  163  ;  diseased,  vitality  of,  S53 

Potato  disease,  Berkeley  on,  6  ;  Paxton  on,  10  ; 
moisture  the  cause  of,  566 ;  not  caused  by 
moisture,  44  ;  effect  of,  on  young  crops,  69  ; 
in  Holland,  84;  began  in  1843,  243;  began 
in  1844,  165,  185,  227  ;  and  electro-culture, 
171,  211 ;  effects  of  soil  on,  179  ;  effect  of 
lime  on,  179,  598,  678  ;  on  different  varieties, 
179  ;  remedy  for  in  seedlings,  179,  182  ;  Ger- 
man pamphlets  on,  181,  205,  236  ;  cause  of 
182,  211,  548,  586,  G29,  631,  667,  691,  727,  739, 
741 ;  in  Ireland,  205,  390  ;  Count  Gasparin's 
opinion  of,  251 ;  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  255  ; 
cure  for,  150,  259,  557,  629  ;  ditto  in  earthing 
up,  427  ;  remarks  on,  2G0  ;  and  guano,  271  : 
in  America,  365;  in  Portugal,  390;  trans- 
formation of,  406  ;  caused  by  insects,  451 ; 
at  Genoa  in  1845,  501  ;  queries  about,  515  ; 
progress  of,  516  ;  facts  connected  with,  524  ; 
on  peat  soils,  531,  533,  550,  566,  678  ;  soot  no 
preventive  of,  566;  copper  smoke  a  preventive 
of,  582,  613,  598 ;  atmosphere,  influence  of, 
on,  153,  595,  72G,  780,  812;  on  the  Continent, 
€30  ;  effect  of  autumn  planting  on,  635,  693  • 
Dr.  Dickie  on,  G47  ;  Mr.  Bree  on,  646  ;  soot 
a  preventive  of,  646,  661  ;  lime  dressings  for, 
646  ;  produce  of  seedlings  from  Chili  affected 
by,  661 ;  Solanum  laciuiatum  affected  by 
661 ;  subjects  affected  by,  661 ;  facts  on, 
683  ;  salt  a  preventive  of,  684  ;  in  Denmark, 
692  ;  effects  of  manure  on,  709,  726,  779  ;  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  discover  cause  of, 

724  ;  advantage  of  early  planting  with  re- 
Bpect  to,  732  ;  not  confined  to  any  particular 
month,  725 ;  can  fog  be  the  cause  of,  732, 
763  ;  ammonia  in  the  air  the  cause  of,  726  ■ 
cost  of  Government  commission  respecting,' 


723,  756  ;  inquiry  into  the  cause  of,  and  pro- 
bable remedies  for,  762,  794  ;  in  Scotland, 
report  on,  rev.,  759 ;  effects  of  planting  in 
different  months  on,  764  ;  facts  respecting, 
611 ;  new  theory  of,  S05  ;  predictions  respect- 
ing*, 116,  131 ;  Professor  Johnston's  remarks 
on,  214, 172  ;  symptoms  of,  149  ;  abstract  of 
returns  furnished  by  Her  Majesty's  Consuls 
in  Europe,  148;  remarks  on,  165,  185,  227, 
237,  291,  390,  416,  445,  463,  741;  Mr. 
Barnes'  remarks  on,  532  ;  Mr.  Parkins',  773  ; 
in  Poland,  835  ;  Weightman  on,  rev.,  86  ; 
Smee  on,  rev.,  807,  851 

Potato  epidemic,  by  Niven,  rev.,  663 

Potato  flour  machine,  adv.,  15 

Potato  fly,  805 

Potato  frog-fly,  388 

Potato  fungus,  22,  1S4,  269 

Potato  murrain,  by  Johnson,  rev.,  615 

Potato  scoop,  179,  181,  291 

Potato  sets,  22,  552 

Potato  starch,  indestructibility  of,  23,  39 

Potato  tbrips,  564 

Poultry,  management  of,  75;  maize  for,  184; 
gapes  in,  489  ;  diseases  of,  746,  859 ;  to  have 
laying,  327 

Prices  of  corn,  average,  G17 

Primroses,  580 

Primula  sinensis,  4  ;  iuvoluerata,  51S 

Pringlea  antiscorbutica,  411 

Proctotrupes  viator,  36 

Propagating  glasses,  adv.,  674 

Property  burdens,  315  ;  rights  of,  723 

Profits  of  agricultural  improvement,  617 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  432 

Pterostigma  grandiflorum,  55 

Pumpkins,  large,  691 

Putty,  hard  to  remove,  222  ;  to  soften,  253,  550, 
565  ;  marine  glue  a  substitute  for,  319 

Pyroligneous  acid,  302 


Rabbits,  346;  and  sulphui',  5,  21,   37;  large 
breed  of,  adv.,  297;  fences,  407 ;  adv.,  334; 
to  keep  from  barking  trees,  710 
Rabbit  guard,  758 
Radish,  large,  5  1 

Railroads,  92  ;  bearing  of,  on  agriculture,  377  ; 
broad  guage,  417 

Rain  at  Chis-wick,  8  ;  from  1838  to  1842,  812 

Rain-gage,  659,  G93 

Ranunculuses,  24,  51,  372  ;  choice  sorts  of,  68  ; 
to  plant,  84 

Rape,  culture  of,  454;  a  substitute  for  Pota- 
toes, 652 

Raspberry  Fastolff,  adv.,  Youell,  1 

Rats,  to  kill,  167,  430,  501,  533  ;  poison  for. 
344  ;  phosphoric  poison  for,  499,  533  ;adv.,  15, 
551 

Ray  Society,  books  published  by,  rev.,  206 
laws  of,  335  ;  paper  of,  535 

Razor  strops,  natural,  184 

Reaping  hook  u.  scythe,  685 

Regent's  Park  Conservatory,  255 

Renanthera  coccinea,  499,  518 

Rents,  467 

Reviews,  miscellaneous,  134,  375,  551,  727 

Rhaflower,  5,  101 

Rheumatism,  cure  for,  69 

Rhine,  industry  of,  rev.,  303 

Rhododendrons,  840  ;  to  sow  seed  of,  240  ;  ro- 
bustum,  adv.,  297;  arboreuni,  388;  to  bud, 
597 

Rhubarb  tops,  133 

Rhubarb  wine,  to  make,  461 

Rhubarb,  to  preserve,  479  ;  Royal  Albert,  adv., 
751;  Tobolsk,  adv.,  7Q9 

Rhus,  some  species  not  poisonous,  239 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  223 

Richmond  testimonial,  859 

Rick  covers,  adv.,  366 

Rights  of  property,  728 

Rivers'  Rose  Amateurs'  Guide,  rev.,  743  ;  adv., 
544 

Roads,  to  make,  156  ;  cost  of,  379  ;  improve- 
ment of,  434 

Road  Reform,  rev.,  453 

Robinia  Pseud  Acacia,  549 

Robin,  attachment  of,  645  ;  nest,  285 

Rockets,  double  white,  adv.,  173 

Rockwork,  plants  for,  616 

Rollisson's  nursery,  noticed,  463 

Rooks,  156,  416,  488  ;  new  charge  against,  291 

Rookery,  to  establish,  436 

Root  crop,  to  harvest,  701,  716,  773  ;  culture  of, 
418 

Root  exhibition,  793 

Roots,  production  of,  819 

Root  grafting,  203 

Roses,  Paul  on,  22  ;  list  of,  22  ;  seeds  to  sow, 
40,  824  ;  for  pots,  88  ;  for  forcing,  167,  208  ;  in 
France,  205  ;  to  bud  in  hedges,  221,  286,  302, 
430  ;  summer  treatment  of,  288  ;  select  list 
of,  431,  503,  647  ;  at  Chiswick  Show,  445  ; 
to  bud,  500,  531,  549  ;  to  graft,  597  ;  to  prune, 
582  ;  Banksian,  to  prune,  712  ;  hints  on  cul- 
ture of,  596  ;  catalogues  on,  rev.,  679  ;  for 
standards,  728  ;  in  pots,  cultivation  of,  743, 
758 ;  Queen  of  Virgins,  adv.,  561 ;  list  of, 
adv.,  754  ;  Evergreen,  840 

Rosa  Hardii,  origin  of,  598 

Rose-water,  to  make,  8 

Rose  Amateurs'  Guide,  Rivers',  743  ;  adv:,  544 

Royal  Institution,  lecture  on  fungi  at,  348 

Royle's  Materia  Medica,  rev.,  839 

Rucker,  Mr.,  his  garden  noticed,  207 

Ruelliamacrophylla,  254 

Rural  Chemistry,  Mr.  Solly's,  rev.,  359 

Rye  an  exhausting  crop,  192 


S 


Saffron, 535 

Salt  as  manure,  583,  841 ;  and  Mangold  "Wurzel, 
488,  524  ;  for  Potatoes,  684  ;  a  preventive  of 
disease  in,  684  ;  quantity  to  apply,  750 


Salvias,  European,   37 ;  fulgens,  S6 ;  at  Hel- 

mington  Hall,  39 
Sap,  circulation  of,  83 
Sarcq^temma  campanulatum,  823 
Savings'  Banks,  189,  328,  436,   503,   572,   603, 

619,  812 
Sawdust,  roasting,  71  :     to  grow  Cucumbers 

in,  405 
Saxifraga  thysanodes,  599 
Scab,  to  cure,  814,  830 
Scale,  to  kill,  101,  372 
Scarlet  Runners,  533 
Schubertia  grav»olens,  287 
Scutellaria  incarnata,  759 
Seakale,  to  plant,  168 

Seaside  planting,  Black  Sallow,  adv.  for,  79 
Season,  597,  725  ;  mildness  of,  55,  S6,  149,  166, 

185 ;  in  Ireland,  388 
Sea-water,  land  flooded  by,  172,  211 
Sea-weeds,  British,  by  Harvey,  rev.,  166 
Sedum  Kamtchaticum,  223 
Seeds,  to  send  to  New  Zealand,  5  ;  to  pack,  51 ; 

germination  of,  135 ;  to  sow,  219 
Seedsmen,  fraudulent,  341,  373,107 
Seed-wheat,  Professor  Henslow  on,  11 
Shaw  on  Agricultural  chemistry,  621 
Sheep,  Blackrock  on,  rev.,  29  ;  to  kill  lice  on, 

94  ;  Gorse  for,  157 ;  nets,  adv.,  366  ;  feeding, 

486;    to   shed-feed,  667,    77S,  796,  811,  827; 

complaint  in,  718  ;  prevention  of  foot-rot  iu 

shed-feeding,  843 
Shops,  food  of,  823 
Shropshire,  Wheat  in,  587 
Shrubs,  adv.,  147  ;   American,  4  ;   vitality  of, 

389 ;  fragrant,  760 
Shrubbery,  Errington  on,  3 
Sibthorpia  europaja,  302 
Sidney  on  Blights  of  Wheat,  rev.,  845 
Silene  Schafca,  167 
Silkworms,  709,  759,  789 

Simmons's  hygrometer,  115,  131,  G96,  S20,  S37 
Skilling's  agriculture,  rev.,  733 
Slate  baskets,  35 
Slugs,  to  kill,  256,  271,  288,  317,  339,  341,  356, 

451 ;  and  snails,  302  ;  fence  for,  823 
Smee  on  the  Potato  disease,  rev.,  807 
Smelling  salts,    substitute  for,    479  ;    aphides 

killed  by,  371 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  828;  remarks  on,  S57 
Smut  in  Wheat,  212 
Snails,  317,  to  kill,  339 
Snow,  to  preserve,  222 
Snowdrops,  758,  773 
Snow-mould,  1G5 

Soap,  aphis  killed  by,  101 ;  origin  of,  791 
Soaper's-waste  as  manure,  606 
Societies,  in  France,  254 ;  cottage-garden,  302, 

579  ;  benefits  of,  G19 

Agricultural,  of  England.  92,  108,  124, 
169,  257,  380,  396,  437,  508,  843  ;  remarks  on, 
556,  589  ;  experiment  in  planting  single  Po- 
tato eyes,  139 ;  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
plants,  156 ;  prize  essay  awards,  192 ;  farm- 
yard manure,  gorse  for  sheep,  212  ;  arrange- 
ments for  lectures,  228  ;  naked  Barley,  Chi- 
nese Rape  seed  and  oil,  Potato  experiments, 
275 ;  adulteration  of  manures,  flax  culture, 
291 ;  country  meetings,  169,  347 ;  of  1S47, 
308 ;  Tussac  Grass,  329  ;  pipe  draining  tiles, 
418  ;  glass  pans  and  pipes,  452  ;  Hybridized 
Wheat,  water  elevator,  468 ;  chemical 
changes  in  hay,  525 ;  diseases  amongst 
cattle,  rabid  animals,  542  ;  Potato  disease, 
557;  epidemic  among  cattle,  747,812;  New- 
castle meeting,  485,  489;  remarks  on,  290; 
lecture  at,  325,  777;  journal  of,  rev.,  141, 
229,  637 

Agricultural  Improvement  of  Ireland,  777, 
860,  draining,  44,  140,  193  ;  local  farming  so- 
cieties, 292  ;  cattle  show  at  Limeriek,  437,  537 ; 
draining,  an  employment  for  the  people,  780  ; 
annual  meeting  of,  601  ;  political  character 
of,  825 

Agricultural  Chemistry  Association,  244, 
G20;  Potato  disease,  172  ;  manures,  309 

Belfast  Flax,  861 
Bolton  Horticultural,  390,  566 
Botanical  of  London,  22,  38,  70,  102,  1S7, 
254,  462,  518,  599,  662,  790 ;  anniversary,  S07 

Botanical  of  Edinburgh,  6,  70,  150,  206, 
286,  390,  790 

Bristol  agricultural  annual  meeting,  12 

Burwarton  Cottagers',  631 

Caledonian  Horticultural,  186,  222,  358, 
410,  4G2, G30,  838 

Cheltenham  Horticultural,  358 

Cornwall  Horticultural,  GG2 

Dorking  Horticultural,  483 

Durham  Botanical  aud  Horticultural,  518 

Flax,  National,  28 

Flax  Improvement,  Ireland,  364,  572,  621, 
732,  797  ;  report  rev.,  293 

Handsworth  Horticultural,  35S 

Herts  Agricultural,  700 

Highland  and  Agricultural,  50S,S60 ;  Tussac 
Grass,  23  ;  Wheat  fly,  156  ;  Oats,  212  ;  farm- 
servants,  260 ;  Transactions  of,  rev,,  157  ; 
show  at  Inverness,  620,  G36 

Horticultural,  of  London,  54,  119,  150,  186, 
239,  270,  302,  373,  462,  534,  599,  678,  742,  S06  ; 
conduct  of  an  exhibitor  at,  693 ;  garden  ex- 
hibitions, 321,  407,  480  ;  remarks  on,  315, 
403,  477  ;  judges  of  fruit  at,  403,  428,  443, 
460  ;  prizes  awarded  at,  314,  402,  474  ;  notice 
to  exhibitors  at,  283  ;  regulations  at  shows 
of,  643  ;  prize  list  for  1847,  626,  661 ;  exhibi- 
tion days  in  do.,  755  ;  notices  of  garden  of, 
135,  287,  447,  791 ;  new  Conservatory  in,  371 ; 
Opening  of  reading  room  in,  791 

Ipswich  Flower  Show,  358 

Irish  Waste  land,  241 

Leeds  Tulip,  391 

Linnean,  55,  86,  119,  115,  186,  239,  270.  323, 
390,  446,  742,  790,  822  ;  gold  medal,  807 

Liverpool  Botanic,  extinction  of,  71 

Mansfield  Floricultural,  358 
Markethill    Agricultural :    Mr.    Slacker's 
speech,  124 
Middleton  Floricultural,  359 
Microscopical,  55,  20G,  239,  286,  790,  823 
Morningside  Gardeners',  359 
Norfolk  Horticultural,  410 
North  Lonsdale  Agricultural,  813 
Nottingham  Horticultural,  550 
Paris  Horticultural,  357,  566,  694 


Preston  Agricultural,  report  of  crops,  732 

Regent's-park  Gardeners',  38 

Reigate  Cottage  Gardeners',  579 

Royal  Botanic    Garden    exhibitions,   341, 

373,  446  ;  prizes  awarded,  354,  386,  458  ;  days 

for  1847,  563 

Scottish  Pansy,  483 
Slough  Floricultural,  518 
Society  of  Arts,  86 

South  London  Floricultural,  270,  341,  430. 
5Q2,  047 

Stamford  Hill  Horticultural,  410  ;  Garden- 
ers' Association,  166,  254,  759,  823 ;  Roses,  22  ; 
report  for  1846,  647 

Stewponey  Agricultural  annual  meeting, 
716 

Tring  Agricultural,  704 

Tulip  Amateur,  358 

United  Gardeners',  102 

Warrington  Natural  History,  151 

Witham  Labourers'  Friend,  716 

York  Florists',  483 

Yorkshire  Agricultural :  lime,  use  of,  572 
Farsiers'_  Clubs,  41,  42;  utility  of,  106;    in 
Berkshire,   59  ;    subjects  for  discussion   by, 
12,  23,  44,  60,  76,  92,  108,  139,  140, 173,  261 

Blandford  :  annual  meeting,  12 

Debenham,  8G1 ;  cottagers'  prizes,  12 

Botley  :  draining,  764  ;  annual  report,  861 

Bromsgrove,  76,  213 

Darlington :  309  ;  manures,  60  ;  Potato 
crop,  193 ;  green  crops,  452  ;  manuring  crops, 

Dorking,  157  ;  coppice  woods,  845 
Durham  :  tenants'  rights,  845 
Ecclesfield:  manure  making,  493 
Guernsey  :  large  produce  of  Wheat,  109 
Guildford  :  thick  and  thin  sowing,  G3G 
Harleston,  7G ;    machinery,  125  ;   protec- 
tion   to    farmers,    293 ;  pasture  land,    364 ; 
assessment  of  cottage  property,  438  ;  fences. 
509 ;  Wheat,  667 

Isle  of  Thanet :  ploughing  match,  44,  245 
Leyland  :  report  of  farms,  668 
London  :  leases,  276  ;  thrashing,  777,  780 
Maidstone,  92  ;  annual  meetiug,  173  ;  im- 
provement of  soils,  213 ;    root    crops,    414 ; 
farm  of  Mr.  Barnes  at  Staplehurst,  604 

Moreton  Hampstead,  214  ;  agricultura1 
improvement,  437 

Newcastle,  76,  653 ;  thorough  draining, 
140  ;  fattening  cattle,  309 ;  thin  sowing — 
mole  plough,  380  ;  Kohl  Rabi,  8G1 

Northampton  Book  :  lime,  44 
Orkney  :  annual  report,  60 
Probus  :  bone  manure,  23  :  manures,  330  ; 
Potatoes,  700 
Richmondshire,  42 

St.  Germain s  ;  chemistry,  &c,  of  agricul- 
ture, 293 

St.  Peter's  :  tenants'  rights.  92,  813 
Smithfield  :  tenants'  rights,  844 
Stewponey  :  essays,  rev.,  45 
Stratford-on-Avon  :  fences  and  hedges,  12 
Swansea  :  annual  report,  293 
TendringHuudred,  419 
Watford  :  tenants'  rights,  292,  819 
TVenlock :  game,  76  ;  leases,  261 
Wetherby  :  thin  sowing,  469 
Wickham   Market :    Mr.  Mechi's    speech,, 
765 
Winchester:  tenants' rights,  261 
Wrentham  :  Moss,  125 
Soda-ash  and  wireworm,  369,  635 
Soil,  to  deepen,  74 ;  limestone,  to  burn,  619  ;  in 
Kent,  improvement  of,  213;   capillary  attrac- 
tion of,  332  ;  stiff,  to  burn,  435  ;  to  store,  551 ; 
for  Pine-apples,  821 ;  chalk,  trees,  (fee,  for, 
839 
Solanum  lycioides,  411 ;  laciniatum,  affected  by 

Potato  disease,  G61 
Solly's  Rural  Chemistry,  rev.,  359 
Soot  as  manure  for  Potatoes,  244  ;   a  preven- 
tive of  disease  in,  646,  661 ;  quuntity  to  apply 
to  lawns,  680 
Sowurby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany,  rev., 

55,  272 
Sowing,  thick  and  thin,  11,  59,90,  173,  3S0,  489s 

524,  555,  63G,  669,  796. 
Spade  husbandry,  108 
Spade  v.  plough,  259 
Sparkes'  Chemistry,  rev.,  775 
Species  Filicum,  Hooker's,  rev.,  631 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  629  ;  atropos,  708 
Spirxa  anguslifolia,  23  ;  venusta,  23 
Sporting  Magazine,  rev.,  293 
Sprengel  herbarium,  855 
Spring  Park,  Croydon,  509, 621,  637 
Springs,  275  ;  periodical,  306 
Stall  feeding,  57,  59  ;  eow6,  826 
Stanwick  Nectarine,  663 

Starch,  nature  of,  210,  516  ;  Henslow  on,  460, 
478  ;  articles  extracted  from,  531 ;  remarks 
on,  428 
Stauntouia  latifolia,  709 
Steaming  apparatus,  606 
Steeps,  to  plant,  566 
Steeping  seeds,  Bickes'  mode  of,  359 
Stenocai'pus  Cunninghami,  743 
Stickleback,  remarks  on,  695 
Stock,  management  of,  46,  310 
Stock  seed,  406 ;  double,  70 ;  Bromptor.,  118, 

387 
Stocking  of  Farms,  S41 
Stockholm,  news  from,  534 
Storms,  cause  of,  519  ;  in  London,  532 
Stoves,  brick,  35,  51,  69;  Russian,  101,  134 
St.  Petersburgh,  news  from,  598,  614  j  gardenc 

near,  6i6 
Straw,  556 

Strawberries,  502;  effects  of  guano  on,  20  ;  to 
plant,  168,  773;  foreign,  663;  to  prepare 
ground  for,  664;  dissolved  bones  for,  693; 
culture  of,  708,  739  ;  Myatt's  new  seedlings, 
adv.,  5G1 ;  Bicton,  adv.,  593  ;  Hautbois,  853 
Strike,  red-backed,  517 

Succulents,  443  ;  greenhouse,  459  ;  hardy,  519 
Sugar,  Beet-root  for,  763 
Sulphur  and  rabbits,  5,  21, 37 
Sunflower,  uses  of,  774 

Supherphosphate  of  lime  as  manure,  Gl,  90, 
141, 155,  695,  749,  837  ;  adv.  215  ;  forcabbages, 
533 
Sutton  Waldron,  farms  noticed,  109 
Swan,  black,  503,  518 
Sweden,  gardening  in,  534 


INDEX. 
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Swedes,  manures  for,  226  ;  to  transplant,  TOO  j 

to  preserve,  7ul  ;  Liverpool,  S28,  859 
Sweet  Basil,  678 
Syston  park,  Glycine  sinensis  at,  239 


Talaujia  Candoliii,  709 

Tanks,  to  render  water-tight,  51;  lead,  20o 

Tare  crop,  disease  in,  226 

Tar,  compost  fur  floors,  SO" 

Taylor's  Village  Tales,  rev.,  567 

Tea-tree,  51S  ;  ori»in  of  the  name  of,  550 

Tein-ehing,  or  Chinese  indigo,  S55 

Tenant  and  Landlord,  226,  2  »7,  S12  ;  agreement 

between,  261,  697,  731,  746,  747;    rights  of, 

B67,  S59 
Tenants'  ri-hts  92,  214,226,  227,  261,  273,   275, 

392,  345,  349,  394,  410,  452,  780,  793,  841,  842, 

S43,  814 
Tendrils,  remarks  on,  709 
Thick  and   thin   sowing,  59,  60,  173,  380,  439, 

,  669,  796,  Sll 
Thistles  from  seed,  139 
Thomson  on  Food,  rev.,  717 
Thorns,  to  raise  from  seed,  712 
Thornfield  Pines,  4,  101,  319,  579,  587,  613,  045, 

693  ;  Errington's  remarks  on,  251,  726 
Tbrashiug  grain  crops,  7Su  :  wind  power  for, 

347  ;  machine  versus  flail,  $-'•,  S59 
Thrips  niinutissima,  5  14 

Thunbergia  chrysops,  644,  661  :  to  bloom,  61S 
Tile  draining  in  Ayrshire,  6S5 
Tile  works,  expenses  of  erecting,  798 
Tillage  operations,  77 
Timber,  to  preserve,  240  ;  means  of  prolonging, 

Tiptree  ITall  farm,  573,  589 

Tipula  maculosa,  317 

Toads,  695 ;  not  viviparous,  5 ;  sounds  made 
by, 774 

Tobacco  growing,  371 

Tolls,  508  ;  and  guano,  521 

Tomatoes,  culture  of,  340 ;  to  roast,  664  ;  Polish 
manner  of  usin^,  677 

Tomtit?.  4C 

Toothpicks,  to  make,  69;  orange,  134 

Top  dressing,  524 

Torenia  scabra,  S  ;  eoncolor,  775  ;  adv.,  523 

Toi-toise,  694 

Tottenham  Park  Garden  noticed,  411 

Trades  and  professions,  plan  for  furnishing 
employment  to,  779 

Trainimr,  fancy,  2oS,  2S4.  356,  516 

Trees,  Fir,  to  fell,  70;  old,  vitality  of,  101 ;  to 
keep  from  wind  waving,  101, 131 ;  guards  for, 
136  ;  curious  union  of,  252  ;  bored,  270  :  Grass 
under,  31S ;  to  withstand' sea  air,  434,  712; 
death  of,  by  gas,  535  :  to  grow  on  chalk,  552, 
S39  ;  barked,  vitality  of,  597  :  to  keep  haves 
and  rabbits  from  barking,  710  ;  Chinese  mode 
of  dwarfing,  771 ;  when  to  transplant,  619 

Trefoil,  red,  to  cultivate,  413 

Trefoil  seed,  604 

Trichosanthes  colubrina,  303 

Trifulium  ineamutum,  413 

Tropreolums,  4  ;  azureuai,  adv.,  129 


Trout  Pear,  804 

Tulip-tree,  56,  69 

Tulips,  failure  in,  299,  313;  Mr.  Thackeray's, 
s aloof,  375  ;  showof,  at  Leeds, 391 ;  treatment 
of,  430  •  Thomas  Brown,  479  ;  the  Chellaston 
seedlings,  614,  630  ;  to  plant,  032 

Tulip  beds,  to  lime,  696  ;  to  cover,  776 

Turf,  Artificial  Preparation  of,  rev.,   245 

Turnips,  value  of,  14  ;  on  an  acre,  110  ;  white, 
123:  experiments  on,  123;  a  substitute  for 
Potatoes,  227;  check'ng,  243;  culture  of, 
259,  453,  454  ;  manure  for,  309  ;  gas-lime  for, 
347;  guano  for,  346;  varieties  of,  301;  to 
keep  hares  from,  363;  to  sow,  365;  thin 
planting  of,  364  ;  to  drill,  377,  394,  434,  467, 
486,  651,  634,  699,  730,  746;  experimental 
growth  of,  379  ;  to  horse  hoe,  43S  ;  disease 
in,  620;  preparation  of  land  for,  699; 
Swedish,  732;  or  Potatoes,  773;  Liverpool 
Swede,  S2S,  859 

Turnip-tops,  to  plant,  7S9 

Turnip  crop,  153 

Turnip  seed,  adv.,  217 

Tussac  Grass,  2S,  329 


United  Gardeners' Nursery  Society's  Rules,  S2 
United  States  gardenei's,  253 
Uredorubigo  on  Wheat,  226 


Tanda  Batemanni,  77"> 

Vanessa  Antiope,  613,  629,  662,  673 

Variegated  Kale,  165 

Vegetable,  new,  5,  101,  133 

Vegetable  physiology,  83 

Vegetable  substances  used  as  food,  775 ;  do., 

rev.,  23D 
Vegetable  phenomenon,  252,  270 
Vegetable  Marrows,  533 
Vegetable  cells,  development  of,  757 
Vegetable  teratology,  759 
Vegetables,  disease  in,  37,  550  ;  organic  and 

inorganic   constituents  of,  163;  to  improve, 

565 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  by  Professor  Lindlev,  rev 

137,  S23  ;  adv.,  196 

LLion,  influence  of  moon  on,  693  ;  action 

of  soluble  protosalts  of  iron  on,   431 ;    and 

alkali  works,  S40 
Ventilation,  371 ;  necessity  of,  99  j  remarks  on, 

267;  ofhoihouses,  301 
Veronica  salicifolia,  71 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  479,  517;  rev.,  462 
Vetches,  winter,  243 
Victoria  Park,  519 
Vfetoria  Kegiua,  seeds  of,  adv.,  562 
Village  Tales,  rev.,  567 


Vines,  early  and  late,  8  ;  to  force,  4,  302,  823  ; 
effects  of  guano  on,  19  ;  and  vineries,  84  ;  to 
grow  without  artificial  heat,  160  ;  in  the  open 
air,  2U4  ;  varieties  for  a  small  house,  208 ; 
for  open  walls,  C4S  ;  for  a  greenhouse,  664  ; 
failures  in,  269  ;  and  Peaches,  to  grow  to- 
gether, 320  ;  stopping  of,  359  ;  effect  of  emit- 
ting roots  at  the  joints  of,  337  ;  at  Ilminton, 
461 ;  management  of,  597,  613  ;  pamphlet  on, 
595,  598  ;  effects  of  bleeding,  790  ;  to  take 
two  crops  from,  in  one  year,  771 ;  to  prune, 
821 

Vine  pillars,  Uoare's,  5C>5t  753 

Vineries,  temporary,  270  ;  to  give  air  to,  565 

Vine  borders,  696 

Vinegar  plant,  760 

Violet  tree,  to  form,  203 

Vitality  of  shrubs,  339 

Voigt's  Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcuttensis,  rev., 
375 


W 


Wages,  275 

Waiting  apparatus,  72 

Walchereu  Broccoli,  775,  S21 

Walks,  gravel,  to  form,  54  ;  to  gas  tar,  253  ; 
Moss  on,  to  kill,  728 

Walls,  to  protect  plants  on,  37  ;  coping  for,  755, 
772,  789,  806,  821,  838 

Wall  trees,  to  cover  with  glass,  253,  270 

Warnes  on  Flax,  rev.,  364 

Warping  land,  39S 

Wasps,  to  destroy,  222,  313,  502  ;  to  trap,  299, 
302;  catchers,  adv.,  298;  traps  for,  582; 
nests,  613  ;  taken  in  Shropshire,  726 

Wasp  stings,  remedy  for,  614 

Waste  land,  to  plant,  635  ;  to  cultivate,  6S5 

Water,  hard,  to  soften,  4S4 ;  bad  effects  of 
lead  in,  787 ;  weight  of,  830 

Water  Cress,  management  of,  255 

Water  elevator,  46S 

Waterfowl,  adv.,  218 

Water-pot,  have  a  care  of,  789 

Waterspouts,  cause  of,  519 

Wayte's  renovator,  59 

Weather  guides,  37  ;  rules,  205,  237,  269,  286, 
319,  3S9  ;  from  1S10  to  1345,  30S  ;  predictions, 
387  ;  and  the  crops,  416  ;  state  of,  445 ;  in 
Cornwall,  S37 

Weeds,  value  of,  340 ;  to  eradicate,  614,  630  ; 
on  lavms,  646 

Weigela  rosea,  7 

Weighing  machine,  209 

Wheat-fly,  156 

Wheat,  652 ;  to  drill,  11 ;  varieties  of,  11 ; 
Southampton  jrize,  12  ;  average  cost  of  cul- 
ture of,  14,  397  ;  to  pickle,  14 ;  for  seed,  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  on,  25  ;  to  sow,  58,  685,  731  ; 
shedding  of,  75  ;  nutritive  quality  of,  91  ; 
analysis  of,  110 ;  large  produce  of,  109  ; 
smut  in,  107,  242  ;  value  of  different  kinds 
oF,  155  ;  Uredo  rubigo  affecting,  2.6;  buck,  to 
dress,  253  ;  development  of  vegetable  matter 
in,  249  ;  inorganic  constituents  of,  363  ;  burnt 
clay  for,  453 ;  experiment  on  cutting,  494  ; 
blight  in,    521 ;    overgrown,  524 ;    for  seed, 


524,  557  ;  decay  in,  588  ;  in  Shropshire,  587  ; 

mummy,  581,  757  ;  produce  of  a  bushel,  606  ; 

preparing  land  for,   653  ;   modes  of  sowing, 

667  ;    old,  as   seed,   731 ;   are  plump  or  lean 

grains  best  for  seed,   731 ;   thick   and   thin 

sowiug  of,  811 ;  best  sorts  to  grow,  107,  108  ; 

Blights  of,  rev.,  845 
Whitfield  farm,  13,  45,  60 
Wickham  (Mr.,  death  of),  223 
Wild  sports  of  the  Highlands,  694 
Willows,  spontaueous  combustion  of,  503,  518, 

533 
Winchester,  church  heating,  305 
Wind  power,  362,  452 ;  applied  to  thrashing 

corn,  291 
Wind,  new  theory,  respecting,  427 
Window  gardening,  251,  300  ;  in  Belgium,  203 
Window  Cucumber  growing,  628 
Window  plant;;,  405 
Windmills,  316  ;  horizontal,  620,  652 
Wine,  spirits  of,  for  killing  insects,  39 
Winter  preparations  for,  644,  77, 
Wintcr  Barley,  10 
Winter  flowers,  4,  53,  117,  580  ;  to  force,  663, 

760  • 

Wire  net,  adv.,  610 
Wireworm,  525,  542  ;  and  white  mustard  seed, 

301,   320,    389  ;  to  kill,   357,   750 ;    and  soda 

ash,  360,  635  ;  prevention  of,  533 
Woods,  management  of,  787  ;  duration  of,  856 
Wood  trade,  271 
Woodlice,  to  kill,  696 
Woodpecker,  sound  of,  550 
Wood's  nursery,  noticed,  391 
Workhouse  food,  635 
Worms,  to  kill,  50,  728,  7<?0 
Wormsley  Pippin  Apple,  853 
Worsley  Hall  Gardens,  noticed,  807 
Wortley  on  fork  husbandry,  rev,,  29 
Wurteniberg  Agricultural  institute,  781 


Xtxophtllcii.  foliage  and  inflorescens  of,  691 


Yams,  324 

Yeast,  11 ;  artificial,  243 

Yew  berries,  to  sow,  2S8 


Zeuzaba  iEsculi,  236 
Zinc  labels,  ink  fur,  477 
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Aleyrodes  Cocois,  284  ;  proletella,  836 

Amateur's  Greenhouse,  221 

Apples,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  100  ;  Boston  Russet, 
133  ;  Cockle  Pippin,  148  ;  Early  Nonpareil, 
820  ;  Court  of  Wick,  836  ;  Wormsley  Pippin, 
853 

Apple-tree,  old,  limb  layered,  84 

Arnott  stoves,  brick,  51 

Arum  campanulatuin,  460 

Ash-tree,  barked,  597 


Belle  Yue,  plan  of,  852 

Boiler,  Captain,  316 

Botrytis  Bassiana,  7 

Bujuhdere,  "  seven  Brothers  of,"  855 


Cabbage  powdered  wing,  836 
Cepnus  Pygmseus,  116 
Chiloschista  usneoides,  13i? 
Chimneys,  smoky,  cure  for,  342 
Chlorops  Tseniopus,  596 
Cocoa  Nut  Aleyrodes,  285 
Coping  for  walls,  755 
Corn-fly,  Ribbon-footed,  596 
Corn  Saw-fly,  116 
Cottage,  labourer's,  61 
Cucumber  frame,  628 


Deadly  Nightshade,  612 

Draining,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  762 


Eristalis  tenas,  660 


Fancy  training,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  268, 

284,  356,  517 
Fir-trees,  ulcered,  320 
Fork,  123 

Frame  for  wall  trees,  253 
Fuchsia,  large,  579 


Garden-pot,  219 
Gorse  mill,  415 
Gorse  chopper,  415 


Heath,  monstrous,  301 

Heating,  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  Polmaise 
plan  of,  3,  67,  69,  85,  115,  184,  285,  301,  357, 
389,  406,  580,  742,  854  ;  Mr.  Meek's  house, 
563  ;  house  at  Yester,  52 ;  Russian  stove, 
134  ;  Hazard's  plan,  582,  758  ;  Burbidge  and 
Healy's  stove,  547;  "  Captain"  boiler,  316; 
tank  system  of,  444 

Holly-leaf  fly,  444 

Hop  fly,  405 

Hydrangea  japonica,  375 

Hygrometer,  854 

Hylurgus  piniperda,  740 


M 


Manure  tank,  395,  507 
Maranta  arundinacea,  428 
Mildew,  269 
Mouse-trap,  224 


Norwegian  harrow,  681 


Orchid  baskets,  slate,  35 


Kew,  tropical  house  at,  501 


Packing  cases  for  plants,  357 

Paris  winter  garden,  102 

Pears,  Comte  de  Lamy,  20;  Summer  Franc 
Real,  52  ;  Marie  Louise,  68  ;  Flemish  Beauty, 
117  ;  Red  Doyenne,  772  ;  Trout  Pear,  804 

Pine  beetle,  740 

Pine  pit  at  Hewell,  268 

Pine  pits  at  Meudon,  820,  836 

Pig-sty,  586 

Pit,  perspective  view  of,  6X6 

Plant  cases,  357 

Ploughs,  Russian,  822 

Polmaise  heating,  diagrams  illustrative  of.  3, 
67,  69,  85,  115,  184,  285,  305,  357,  389,  406, 
580,  742,  854  ;  Mr.  Meek's  house,  563  ;  house 
at  Yester,  52  ;  Burbidge  and  Healy's  stove 
for,  547 

Potato,  showing  starch  grains  in,  404 

Potato-scoop,  181 

Potato  frog  fly,  388 

Potato  thrips,  564 

Potatoes,  singular  union  of,  675 

Proctotrupes  viator,  36 


Rain  gage,  659,  693 
Reaping  hook,  378 
Roots,  plan  of  harvesting,  701 
Russian  stove,  134 


Sago  Palm,  428 

Seeds,  plan  of  raising,  219 

Sheep-fold,  669 

Slate  Orchid  baskets,  35 

Snow  mould,  165 

Sphinx  Atropos,  708 

Spotted  garden  Gnat,  317 


Tipula  maculosa,  317 
Trees,  singular  union  of,  252 
Tree  guards,  101, 136 
Tulips,  Chellaston,  614 
Turnip  ridges,  434,  486 


Ventilation,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  267,  268 

341,  427,  465 
Vine  pillar,  204 


W 


"Wall  trees,  frame  for,  253 
"Walls,  coping  of,  755 
Wasp  traps,  270,  302 
Whitfield  farm,  13,  60 
Window  garden,  203 
Wood  Leopard  Moth,  236 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


ANDROMEDA    FLORIBUNDA,  2s.  6rf.  each;  or, 


X\. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  exteusive  Stock  of 
tine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Youell  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.      .        .        .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.      .        .        .070 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  by  name,  15s.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  3. 


OPLENDID      NEW      PELARGONIUMS 
^  CALCEOLARIAS..— Pelargoniums 


AND 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  be  held 
at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wednes- 
day, 28th  of  January  next,  for  Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  receiving  the  accounts  of  *the  Charity  for  the  past 
year,  and  other  business.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  after  which  an  ELECTION  for  FOUR  PEN- 
SIONERS will  take  place  from  among  the  following  Candi- 
dates, whose  Testimonials  have  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  Committee : — 

Age. 

Mortlake    ....  3d  application. 

London do. 

Mitcham do. 

East  Ham  ....  do. 

Hendon do. 

London   do. 

Bagshot 2d  application. 

Charlton. .....  do. 

Foot's  Cray    . .  do. 

Chigwell 1st  application. 

Broad  Cliff,  Devon     do. 

London   do. 

Waltham  Cross  do. 

London   . .... .  do. 

London   do. 

Bristol do. 


Names. 

John  Adamson ."69 

Barney  Farelly   ... 69 

Thomas  Farmer. 65 

John  Garnell 79 

Christopher  Girbons  ....  GO 

Ja"mes  Stedman .'  78 

James  Everest   65 

JohnLonghurst 58 

William  May 77 

William  Havers 73 

Christopher  Birmingham.  75 

Edward  Marshall    65 

Ann  Pratt  ....63 

Sarah  Pryor  77 

Henry  Riches 71 

George  Wallis  70 


Gaines's    Miss     Holford,  rosy 

pink,  with  large  dark  spots, 

superior   to   Favourite,    and 

never  produces  false  flowers, 

42s. 

Gaines's  Prince  Alfred,  lilac 
purple,  with  dark  spots  in 
the  upper  petal 42s. 

Gaines's  Edith,  rosy  purple, 
dark  upper  petal,  with  white 
centre 42s. 


Kinghorn's  Exemplar,  crimson 
chequered  with  orange,  the 
best  Calceolaria  of  the  sea- 
son     155. 

Kinghorn's  Symmetry,  orange 
centre,  studded  with  crim- 
son spots 15s. 

Kinghorn's  Marchioness  of 
Lorn,  yellow,  very  large, 
singularly  spotted. .    10s.  Gd. 

Kinghorn's  Lucy,  yellow,  with 
small  crimson  spots,  10s.  Gd. 

Kinghorn's  Fulgens,  bright 
red,  with  dark  spots  very 
distinct 10s.  Gd. 

Kinghorn's  Duchess  of  Beau- 
fort, orange,  richly  spotted 
with  maroon    10s.  Gd. 

Kinghorn's  Mab,  large,  light 
ground,  covered  with  small 
spots 10s.  6d 


Gaines's    Lady     Bulkeley,     a 

novel  rose-colour,  with  large 

clean    spot    in    the    upper 

petal,  the  centre  pure  white, 

42s. 

Gaines's  Candidate,  beautiful 
pure  white,  with  large  de- 
fined spot    42s. 

Gaines's  Vesta,  beautiful  flesh- 
colour,  with  large  spot  in 
the  upper  petal 42s. 

Calceolarias! 


Epigea  repens,  each    . . 
,,        ,,  per  doz.  \ 

Kalmia  latifolia  &  others, 
per  doz 

Azaleas,  fine  hardy  Ghent 
Varieties,  per  doz.     . .  12 

Do.  American  do.,  p.  doz.  9 

25  Hardy  American  Plants, 
one  of  a  sort,  for        . .  10 

Garrya  elliptica,  Gum  Cis- 
tus,  double  Fruze,  Blue 
Buddlea,  and  Hardy 
Daphnes,  per  doz.     . .  18 

Yucca  filamentosa.p. doz  24 


4s.  per  dozen, 
d. 

Ilex  latifolia,  new,   each    7 
25  Hardy    Dwarf  Roses, 

one  of  a  sort  . .        . .  10 
12  Standard  Roses,  do. .  18 

12  half  do.  do 12 

15  Climbing  Roses,  do. .  10 
New  Persian  Yellow  Rose 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  Noi- 
sette, each       . .        . .    3 
Camellias  of  best  double 

sorts, from  p. doz.  30sto  60 
25     Hardy     Herbaceous 
Plants  for        . .        . .  10 


3     6 
0     0 

9     0 


The  above  packed  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Continent,  on  receipt  of  a  money  order. 

Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Brown's  priced  Lists  of  EXOTIC  PLANTS 
AND  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  can  be  had  by  post 
on  application. — Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 

TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  LOVERS  OF     ■ 
THE  PICTURESQUE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
state  that  he  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  the  True  HIGH- 
LAND PINE,  a  noble  landscape  ornament,  and  a  tree  which 
produces  very  superior  timber. 

"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine  ;  its  growth, 
and  leaf,  and  bark,  are  beautiful,  I  shall  be  truly  proud  of  my 
first  specimens,  of  which  I  beg  you  will  send  me  1000  of  your 
finest  for  trial.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my 
.attention  to  trees  of  such  value." — Newcastle  (Duke of),  Clumber, 
December  2,  1844. 

"Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  trees,  I  may  mention 
what  I  have  very  likely  told  you  in  some  of  my  previous  letters, 
that  I  prefer  the  Highland  Pine  to  all  other  trees  except  the 
Oak,  taking  into  consideration  its  beauty  in  winter,  and  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  evening."  —  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Ilydal 
Mount,  Dec.  7, 1844.    Who,  then,  would  be  without  this  tree  ? 


Gaihes'a  Louis  Philippe, 
golden  yellow,  richly  dotted 
with  deep  crimson,  very 
large  fine  flower  15s. 

Gaines's  Alpha,  orange,  dotted 
with  rich  puce. . 10s.  Gd. 

Gaines's  Climax,  canary  yel- 
low, with  deep  cherry 
blotches    10s.  Gd, 

Gaines's  Madonna,  light 
ground,  with  rich  mulberry 
blotches 10s.  Gd. 

Gaines's  Compacta,  bronze, 
with  crimson  and  chocolate 
spots 10s.  Gd. 

Gaines's  Harlequin,  bright 
yellow,  with  rosy  crimson 
spots 10s.  Gd. 

Gaines's  Novelty,  light  ground, 
dotted  with  slate  or  purple, 
very  distinct    10s.  Gd. 


The  Ballot  will  be  kept  open  for  two  hours  after  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  has  been  considered. 

The  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Institution  will  after- 
wards celebrate  their  Anniversary  by  dining  together  at  the 
above  bouse. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair. 
Stewards. 
James  Cooke,  Esq.  James  Garraway,  Esq. 

William  Docker,  Esq.         William  Gregory,  Esq. 
J.  Dromgole,  Esq.  John  Henderson,  Esq. 

Wm.  J.  Epps,  Esq.  Sam.  J.  Loyd,  E^q. 

Thos.  Finden,  Esq.  Rob.  Palmer,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.        John  Wrench,  Esq. 
James  Veitch,  Esq.,  jun. 
E.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— JUNIOR 
SCHOOL.— Under  the  Government  of  the  Council  of  the 
College. 

HEAD  MASTER,  THOMAS  H.  KEY,  A.M. 

The  School  will  Re-open  for  the  next  term  on  Thursday,  15th 
January,  1846.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  a  quarter 
past  Nine  to  three  quarters  past  Three.  The  afternoons  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  devoted  to  drawing.  The  Sub- 
jects taught  are  Reading,  Writing,  the  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German  Languages  ;  Ancient  and  English  History; 
Geography,  both  physical  and  political ;  Arithmetic  and  Book- 
keeping, the  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Drawing.— Fee  for  the  Term,  51.  Prospectuses  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

Dec.  26,  1845,  Chas.  C.  Atkinson,  Sec.  to  the  Council. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.— JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Case,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
London,  receives  into  his  house,  which  overlooks  and  opens 
into  the  play-ground,  a  few  Pupils  for  University  College 
School. 

For  farther  particulars,  apply  at  the  Office,  University 
College ;  or  to  Mr.  Case,  at  his  house,  20,  Upper  Gower-street. 


MARNOCK  AND  MANLEY  beg  to  inform  their 
friends  that  they  have  selected  with  great  care  their 
Stock  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  present 
season,  including  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation.— Cata- 
logues will  shortly  appear,  and  ,may  be  had  on  application  at 
their  Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 


The  above  can  be  safely  recommended  as  free  bloomers  and 
superior  show  flowers. 

N.  Gaines  begs  to  say  a  Priced  List  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  choice  collections  of  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Verbenas,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  &c.  ifcc,  maybe  had  by  applying  at  the  Nursery, 
Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
"EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  with  fine  pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  abeut|  2  ft. — 5s.  per  quart.— To  be  had  of 
Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen.— The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Ware- 
house, 18,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  early  in  January. 


SEED  TRADE. 
T     G.    WAITE'S   Priced    Catalogues   of  FLOWER 
*-J  •   SEEDS,  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application 

at  4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden.  ■  - 


FOR  SALE.— 1000  one-year  old  MOSS  ROSES, 
good  healthy  plants.  Any  one  wanting  the  same,  may 
apply  to  W.  Martin,  Gardener  and  Seedsman,  South-street, 
Isleworth,  and  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,   "VICTORY  OF  BATH." 

ETILEY  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the 
•  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  will 
commence  sending  out  the  seed  of  the  above  superb  CUCUM- 
BER the  first  week  in  January.  It  is  a  superior  Black  Spine, 
smooth  on  the  rind,  and  free  from  ribs  or  shrivels  ;  scarcely 
any  or  no  handle  ;  carries  its  bloom  perfect  to  the  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  advantages  of  this  over  other  Cu- 
cumbers is  that  it  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  bearer,  and  the  quickest  grower  known.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of  the  best  yet  out,  and  has  proved 
itself  more  forward  than  any  other  by  eight  or  tendays.  The 
average  length  of  this  Cucumber  is  from  IS  to  24  inches  long. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  above  it  obtained  the  First  Prize  in 
March,  1844,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show,  and  First  at  the 
Bath  Horticultural  Show  in  April,  1844,  and  Chippenham  Hor- 
ticultural Show,  1844.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes  in 
March,  1845,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show  ;  also  the  Bath  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  April,  1845.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  packets 
(postage  free),  Three  seeds,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Seven  seeds,  5s. 

Sold  at  E.  Tilet's  General  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney  Bridge, 
Bath,  or  Mr.  Gregory,  Nurseryman,  Cirencester, 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


„         2  to    i       „ 
„        4to    G      „ 
„         6  to    8      „ 
„         8  to  10      „ 
„       10  to  12      „ 
„       12  to  15      „       v 
Finest  picked  Plants  id 
Norwich,  Jan.  3. ' 

10s. 
15s. 
20s. 
25s. 
30s. 

Ditto 

" 

3i'j  str< 
each ; 

per  100. 
in  pots  Gd. 

NEW  DAHLIA— "ROSY  CIRCLE." 

WILLIAM  DEANS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Jedburgh,  N.B.,  begs  leave  i ■•_»  call  the  attention  of  Florists 
to  this  new  and  beautiful  DAHLIA  :  colour,  rosy  pink  ;  petals, 
smooth  and  beautifully  cupped,  and  imbricating  each,  other ; 
blooms,  perfect  in  form  ;  medium  size,  very  certain — upon  12 
plants  which  were  grown,  not  one  bloom  ever  produced  an 
anther— one  of  themost  perfect  Dahlias  grown— has  been  only 
twice  shown  in  1845,  at  the  Border  Horticultural  Society's 
Dahlia  Show  at  Kelso,  and  at  the  Roxburghshire  Society's 
Show  at  Jedburgh,  and  gained  First  Class  Prizes  at  both 
nlaces  *  * 

Plants  in  May,  1846,  10s.  Gd.  each,  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade  when  three  plants  are  ordered.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. — Jedburgh,  Jan.  3,  1S46. 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  informing 
their  friends  that  they  still  continue  to  supply  ROSES 
on  the  following  terms ;  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves— Strong  Plants  and  warranted  superior  varieties  :— 
Extra  superior  selected  Standards  on  tall  stout 
stocks,  from  5  to  G  feet,  adapted  for  planting  in 
conspicuous  situations         . .        . .      Per  Doz.  £1  16    0 

Per  100. 
Superior  Standards  . .  Per  Doz.  £1  4  0  —  10  0  0 
Superb  ditto,  extra  fine  . .        . .    1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs        0  12    0 

Superb  ditto         0  18    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  in  50  varieties  . .        . .    2  10    0 
Ditto  Climbing,  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  without  names  . .    1  10    0 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  with  each  order, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 

TV.  W.  <fc  Son's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses;  also  Catr- 
Iogues  of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  will 
be  sent  free  on  'application. ' 

GILLESPIE'S  EARLY  GREEN  FLESH  MELON. 
—This  new  variety  is  with  confidence  recommended  as 
being  of  superior  quality,  rich  and  juicy,  the  flesh  delicate,  pale 
green,  well  swelled,  and  good  form.average  weight  about  21bs.,  also 
good  bearer,  having  cut  15  fruit  from  2  plants  the  past  sum- 
mer. At  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens  Exhibition,  21st 
of  May,  it  gained  the  First  Prize,  and  also  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
with  a  brace  cut  from  the  same  plants  ;  upon  one  of  them  being 
tested  by  the  Judges  and  several  gentlemen,  they  pronounced 
the  kind  first-rate.  Early  applications  will  secure  2s.  Gd. 
packets  containing  six  seeds  of  1844  growth,  upon  receiptof  the 
amount,  from  James  Gillespie, Gardener,  Piatt  Hall,  Rusholme, 
near  Manchester ;    T.    D.    Watkinson,  Market-place ;    or  A. 

Foote,  Seedsman,  Salford. 

TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL   begs  to  inform    his  Friends  ancl  the 
Public,  he  has  still  a  large;Stock  of  the  above  RASPBERRY, 
which  he  offers  at  the  following  prices  :—       £lf  ^ScTw^ 
Fine  strong  Canes,  at  per  100,  package  included  .  ..;■  11.    Os. 
Smaller  ditto,  per  100,  package  included   .  ft,  £^*>u    15 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  ternis. . 
For  list  of  ROSES  J.  B.  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Par<  r 
to  his  Advertisement  of  the  6th  and  13th. 

Orders    addressed,   Seed    Warehouse,    2(  Exchange-street, 
Norwich,  will  meet  immediate  attention.       v,       .  . 
Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale.Norwich. 


■ 
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GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK.. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  verv  best  quality. 

Superb  new  heavy-edged  PURPLE  PIOOTEE,  "  BUR- 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulars, 
see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also,  "  BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light^edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

CAMELLIAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,         30s.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,  including  "  Serratifolia,"  21s.p.  doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto  . .    12s.  per  dozen. 

"VERBENAS'  ditto  ..      6s.        „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ..       9s.        „ 

PANSIES  ditto  . .     10s.        „ 

Ditto,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers  18s.  „ 
CINERARIAS,  extra  fine  sorts,  by  name  12s.  to  18s.  „ 
Also  their  New  Superb  Seedling  CINERARIA,  "  No.  1,"  named 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  5s.  per  plant ;  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  31,  1845  : — 
"IT — No.  lis  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 
disk,  very  broad  petals,  and  flowers  unusually  large,  measuring 
\\  inches  in  diameter." 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s. ,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 


AURACARIA  IMBRICATA : 


2  years  old, 

\  ;;    : 

6 


s.  d. 


per  doz.  9 
12 
18 
30 
60 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
Cedrus Deodar,  lyr.,fine  18    0 
„  „        1  foot . .  30    0 

Pinus  exeelsa,  3  inches. .    9 
„        „        4  to  5  ins.  IS 
»,        ,,    18  inch,  fine 
bushy  plant  . .  42 

_  „  Gerardiana,  2  yrs.  30 
Abies  Khutrow,    2  years    9 


s.  d. 

Abies  gracilis     . .     each    2  6 

„      orientalis          „  .    5  0 

Picea  cephalonica,  p.  dz.  30  0 

Pinus  cembra     . .      ,,  .  12  0 
Cupressus  torulosa,    per 

doz.,  fine      ..        . .  18  0 

Do,,  seed  pans,  p.  doz.    6  0 

Podocarpus  totara,  each    5  0 

Do.        Dicrydioides  „     7  6 

Do.        ferrugineus    ,,5  0 

Phylocladus     trichoina- 

*     noides    . .        . .      „    5  0 

Taxodiumsempervirens,,  7  6 

Dicrydium  cupressinum,,  5  0 


Peas.        Per  quart— s,  d. 


Earliest  May  . ."  . .  1 
Royal  Green  Marrow  . .  2 
Shilling's  Grotto  do.  . .  1 
Thompson's  Dwarf  do.  . .  1 
Queen  of  Dwarfs(Waite's)  5 
Dancer's  Monastery  . .  2 
Praser's  Shanley  Marrow  3 


British  Queen  do, 
Prince  of  "Wales  do.  . .  5 
large  New  Mummy  do  . .  5 
Large  Milford  do.  . .  1 

Large  Mammoth  do.  , .  2 
Dwarf  Skinless    ..        ..  1 

Bboccou.       Per  Pkt. 
True      Early     Walcheren 

White 1 

Do.  do.  Grange's  do.  . .  0 
Do.  do.  Chappell's  do.  . .  0 
Legg'sNewHardy  Late  do.  1 
Chappell's  Large  Cream  0 
Imperial  "Winter  . .  0 


Beet,  Splendid  Black 
„    Dark  Crimson 


Carrot,  Earliest  Horn    ..  0 

„      Scarlet  Surrey  . .  0 

„      Large  Altrincham  0 

,,  ,,    "White  Cattle  0 

Cauliflower,  earliest  Tar.   1 

Celery,  Lancashire  Hero, 

fine  red  solid    . .        . .  1 

"Walnut-flavoured  pink  do. 1 

Cucumber,  BplendidHybrid 

Prame    . .        ....  2 


RIBES  SANGUINEUS  FLORE    PLENO,  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.      „ 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.  Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  will  be  fitfor  cutting  in  February 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  3. 

NEW  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
^HARLES  FARNES,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 
V^  128,  St.  John's-street,  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  is  now  sending  out  the  follow- 
ing articles,  which  are  warranted  to  grow  well,  and  give  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Early  orders  are  requisite,  as  some 
sorts  are  only  to  be  had  in  limited  quantities. 

Per  packet — s.  d. 
Davis's  Free-Bearing  do.  2  6 
French  Beans,  new  Royal 

Dwavf  . .  Per  quart  4  0 
Do.,  do.  Long  Negro  . .  4  0 
Do.,  Fnlmer's Early      ..1    6 

Per  packet. 
Lettuce,  Ady's  Large  Cos, 

true         0    6 

Do.,   Paris    Summer    do. 

White 0    6 

Do.  do.  Large,  do.  Green  0    6 
—    London  Market,  do. 
White  . .        ..06 

Do.,  Large  Malta  Cabbage  0    6 
Melon,      Seymour's      new 
Persian,  great  bearer,  of 
rich  flavour,    and   very 
hand  some,  weight  2  to  31b  2    6 
Onion,  all  sorts  for  spring 
and  winter  use,  per  oz.  0    6 
Per  packet. 
Parsley,  Enfield  Matchless, 

curled 0    6 

Do.,  Deptford  fine  do.    . .  0    6 

Per  oz. 
Parsnip,Impvd.  Guernsey  0    6 

Per  bushel. 

Potatoes,earlyAsh-leavedlO    0 

Prices  of  other,  varieties 

free  from  disease,  will 

be  sent  on  application. 

Radish,    the   finest    early 

.  Scarlet.       transplanted 

.  stock,  for  frames  or  open 

ground,  per  quart       . .  4 


With  many  other  Articles  too  numerous  for  insertion. 
Collections  of  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  (being  the  most 
economical  way  of  procuring  a  supply  for  the  whole  year)  at  re- 
duced prices  as  below : — 
Kb.  1.— A  complete    collection,  sufficient  for  the    £   s.  d. 

largest  establishment 12  12    0 

No.  2.— Do.  in  smaller  quantities 5    5    0 

No.  3. — Do.  sufficient  for  a  large  garden    . .        . .      3    0    0 

No.  4. — Do.  in  smaller  quantities 1  10    0 

No.  5.— Do.  sufficient  for  a  small  garden     ..        ..      0  15    0 
A  General  Catalogue  of  GARDEN,  GRASS,  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SEEDS  will  beforwarded  on  application. 


p  M.  AND  R.  WESTMACOTT,  Seedsmen, 
V/»  Floeists,  &c,  Stuart's  Grove  Nursery,  Fulham-road 
Chelsea ;  also  at  156,  Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  London^ 
which  latter  premises  (recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  &  c! 
Lockhart)  they  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public 
they  have  taken,  and  beg  to  announce  that  their  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1846  is  now  published,  and  wiR  be  forwarded  on  receiving  a 
pre-paid  appUcation. 

C.  M.  &  R.  W.  assure^fteir  friends  that  all  Seeds  or  Bulbs 
purchased  at  their  establishments  will  be  warranted  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  true  to  name  and  variety. 

Cpuntry  orders  will  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
punctuality.— 156,  Cheapside,  opposite  St.  Paul's. 


XT  EATING  BY  "WARM  WATER— An  improved 
J- J-  method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
equare.  Estimates  given  for  wanning  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  lis.  to 
«»  — in    Wi'«T>nro_ctrflet    CavenrHnb-cpi-iare. 


/ 1 OOPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS 

v-^  h  avebeen  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state, 
for  family  use  for  five  years  ;  they  are  put  up 
in  stoneware  bottles,  of  different  sizes,  lined  with 
glass.  An  assortment  of  Fruits  that  are  usually 
preserved,  a  machine  corkscrew  to  draw  the 
corks,  with  the  particulars  of  the  patent  process, 
and  testimonials,  are  packed  in  a  hamper,  and 
will  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  London  for 
10s.,  by  an  order  addressed  to  the  patentee 
at  the  manufactory,  No.  7,  the  upper  end  of 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London.  These 
Fruits  are  presumed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality 
to  any  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice  :  one 

trial  will  prove  their  excellence. 
***  These  Fruits,  &c,  have  been  considered  an  agreeable 

present  for  country  friends. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun., Phillips, and  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. — Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  ..  ..  4$d.  perfoot; 
1— averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  5£d.       „ 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id. 

3  „  32  „  Is.  „ 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford- street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the 
attention  of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for 
Glass,  which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights  the 
16  oz.  Shtet  Glass,  in  sma  1  sizes,  which  they  offer  at  the  follow- 
ing low  prices : — 

Under  5  in.  by  3  in.  at  \\d.  per  foot. 
„     6  in.  by  4  in.  at  2d.        „ 
„     9  in.  by 7  in.  at  3d.        ,. 

They  also  beg  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and  Orna- 
mental Glass,  situate  as  above  at  12,Panton-street,Haymarket. 


L^OREIGN    SHEET    GLASS,   of  good  quality,  for 
-l     Horticultural    and   general   purposes.       To    be    had  at 

F.  Elphick's,    28,    Castle-street     East,    Oxford-street.      For 

Ready  Money  only. 

"  THE  TANK  SYSTEM.  ~ 


T3URBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con 
*-J  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc 
tures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  aud 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'SgCOOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.    A  Prospectus  can 


OTEPHENSON    and   CO.,   61,    Gracechurch-street, 

^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  -Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as- 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood^  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden- 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  <fcc.  <fcc.    ' 

YPSUM.-PURE  ^GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 

5-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  6d.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate- 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  othermanures  of  known- 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVlAN> 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL,, 
47,  Lime-street,  Jan.  3. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  <fcc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years*  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be- 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  aU  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market? 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.  E.  Purser,  Secretary, 
LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. . 

DENTON  and  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.    Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and.  aMachine  seen,  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  9,  Gray's-Inn  Square,  London  j 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock, 
Wakefield ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engi- 
neers, Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drain& 
may  also  be  had.    Price  30s.  ___^__ 


DRAINING   TILES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Deying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class- 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to- 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John- 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Rob, 
Engineer  and    Fountain   Maker,  70,   Strand,    London* 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto           2  in. 
No.  3  Ram,        Ditto           1  in. 
Deep      Well      Engines     and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in    Iron,    from    W.  

Rowley's  pattern.    Jets  made  to  IOC'       v  .-       h     -, 
any    device.     Buildings,  Baths, 
&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.' Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 
Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man_RoE£price2dI|ncvv_ready. ' 


DRAINING  TILES.^- Wanted  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Anerley  Station,  Croydon  Railway,  some  thousands. 
Answers  to  be  addressed  to  S.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  stating 
«-:*>o  of  Two-inf*11  *""-»  qi;,°   npd  Three-inch  Drfein  Tile. 
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NEW    KITCHEN-GARDEN    SEEDS.— 
No.  1. — Complete    Collection,   consisting  of  20 

•Quarts  of  best  kinds  of  PEAS,  and  all  other  Seeds 

in  proportion,  and  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  for 

one  year's  supply  for  a  large  establishment £3    3    0 

No.  2.— Complete  Collection,  in    smaller    quantities, 

equally  choice  sorts  2    2    0 

No.  3.— Ditto,         ditto,         ditto 110 

Messrs.  SUTTON  <Sc  SONS  have  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
referring  to  Gardeners  and  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  under- 
mentioned places,  who  have  annually  availed  themselves  of 
this  economical  and  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  the  best 
■sorts  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and  who  have  expressed  themselves 
in  the  highest  degree  pleased  with  the  crops  ;  viz.,  at  or  near 
GlaBgow,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Castle  Douglas,  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Newport,  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  Carlisle, 
Carmarthen,  Ludlow,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Lynn,  Wolverhampton,  York,  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Brighton,  Ventnor,  Plymouth,  Windsor,  Bath,  New- 
■fcury,  Oxford,  and  many  others,  of  whom  the  addresses  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Early  Orders  are  requested  and  recommended,  as  some  sort3 
.are  in  great  demand. 

V  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  office  in  London,  or  any 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  between  London  and 
Bristol, 

Remittances  are  not  required  from  known  Correspondents, 
.nor  from  those  who  give  satisfactory  references. 

Beading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Jan.  3. 

LOXTNnTpXSSINGHAMTI.;  —  This  intensely 
rich  and  highly  valuable  variety  will  be  found  figured  in 
"Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  "for  the  present  month  ;  short 
■extract,  see  fofio  268,  "  G.  Passinghamii  possesses  a  vigorous 
habit,  very  prolific  bloom,  and  large  highly-coloured  flowers  of 
deep  rkli  violet,  and  all  the  properties  that  can  render  one  of 
this  interesting  family  valuable.  It  is  a  genuine  importation 
from  the  Coreovado  Mountains  (in  South  America)."  Plants 
will  be  delivered  early  in  May  at  10s.  to.  each.  If  three  plants 
are  ordered  by  the  trade,  one  will  be  given  over.  The  stock 
heing  limited,  early  orders  are  requested.— William  E.  Rendle 
and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Mondav,        Jan.    s — Entomological       .       :        .       .       0  p.m. 
Saturday  —  10—  Royal  Botanlo       ....       4  p.m. 

Wednesday,      —  li — Microscopical         ...       .       .       8  p.m. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  methods  of 
Heating  Plant-houses  are  very  great  improve- 
ments upon  those  which  have  passed  away.  The 
tank  system,  well  applied,  is  indeed  almost  as  supe- 
rior to  common  hot-water  pipes,  as  the  latter  were  to 
flues  or  steam-pipes.  But  we  should  foolishly  de- 
ceive ourselves  if  we  imagined  that  we  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  all  alterations  for  the  better  ;  or,  if  we 
thought  that  the  shape  of  a  boiler,  or  the  exact 
adaptation  of  the  surface  of  hot-water  pipes  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  were  the  next  points  on  which 
attention  must  be  most  steadily  turned.  We  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  to  this  hour,  with  a  few 
very  partial  exceptions,  one  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble of  all  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  when  houses 
for  plants  are  heated,  has  been  overlooked. 

We  are  now  able  to  command  any  degree  of  heat 
and  any  amount  of  moisture.  We  have  guarded 
ourselves  against  impure  air  and  deleterious  emana- 
tions. By  means  of  metal  and  cheap  glass,  we  may 
have  houses  as  light  as  the  day  ;  and  philosophers 
are  even  striving  to  dissect  the  light  itself,  to  separate 
the  component  parts  of  one  of  the  most  subtile  of 
all  natural  agents,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of 
man  just  that  part  which  he  wants,  or  thinks  he 
wants,  and  no  more.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
mechanical  and  philosophical  appliances  two  things 
have  been  forgotten,  of  which  one  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  mass  of  garden  lovers  ;  and  the 
other  to  the  plants  they  rear.  The  gardener  de- 
mands the  utmost  possible  result  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost.  Plants  require  a  perpetual  change  of 
the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  We  cannot  flatter 
ourselves  that  either  of  these  ends  have  been  at- 
tained. We  heat  our  houses  well,  but  expensively; 
we  grow  our  plants  well,  but  it  might  be  done  better. 

If  we  could  dispense  with  hot-water  pipes  and  all 
the  contrivances  connected  with  them,  we  should 
save  three*fourths  of  the  cost  of  warming  a  build- 
ing. If  ten  pounds  could  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  forty,  that  would  be  no  small  gain  to  Horticul- 
ture ;  and  if  we  can  show  that  such  a  result  is  pro- 
bable, every  gardener  in  the  kingdom  will,  we  are 
sure,  give  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
working  out  the  problem.  Could  it  also  be 
proved  that  the  effecting  of  one  of  the  ob- 
jects above-mentioned  would  of  necessity  in- 
clude the  other,  the  question  would  imme- 
diately assume  an  importance  beyond  all  others 
which  can  at  present  be  entertained ;  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  such  a  matter  concerns  those  of 
humble  means  infinitely  more  than  the  wealthy. 
The  latter  are  satisfied  with  what  is  effected  by  the 
mostly  apparatus  now  employed ;  the  former  have 
no  apparatus  at  all,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
have.  By  them  the  advantage  of  cheap  glass,  of 
even  glass  for  nothing,  would  be  but  little  felt,  for 
glass  without  artificial  heat  is  of  but  small  im- 
portance in  gardening. 

In  our  opinion  the  system  of  heating  employed  at 
Polmaise,  to  which  we  last  week  alluded  (p.  871) 
is  the  most  decided  instance  of  advance  in  the  right, 
direction  that  has  yet  been  made.     By  means  of  a 


hole  in  a  wall,  a  common  stove,  a  couple  of  drains, 
and  a  wet  blanket,  everything  is  gained  which  in  a 
Vinery  near  Stirling  is  demanded. 

In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference  wo 
reproduce  below  *  the  plans  of  this  house,  as  given 
at  p.  500  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  its 
explanation  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing diagram. 

Let  A  B  C  D  represent  the  section  of  a 
lean-to  glass-house  ; 
D  be  a  furnace  ;  B  a 
hole  in  the  floor  ;  and 
D  C  B  an  under- 
ground drain.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a  fire 
is  lighted  in  D,  the  air 
surrounding  D  will  ex- 
pand and  force  its  way 
from  D  to  A.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  at  B  pressing  downwards  into  the 
flue,  BCD,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the 
buoyant  air  which  has  escaped  at  D,  will  cause 
another  current  from  A  to  B,  because  as  the  air 
passes  along  the  drain,  BCD,  the  loss  at  B  must 
also  be  supplied  by  A  B,  or  rather  by  the  whole  area 
included  in  A  B  C  D.  This  being  so,  the  air  in 
the  interior  of  the  house  will  by  degrees  become 
heated  by  the  mere  action  of  the  furnace  D,  and  if 
that  action  is  kept  up  long  enough  and  the  drains  are 
properly  distributed,  the  whole  interior  will  acquire 
an  equable  temperature.  It  will  be  obvious,  however, 
that  this  depends  upon  two  circumstances,  the  one 
the  position  of  the  furnace  D,  and  the  other  on  the 
drains  BCD.  If,  for  example,  the  house  were 
constructed 
without  the 
drain,  as  in  the 
fig.  A  C  D, 
then  in  that 
case  the  hot 
air,  impelled 
into  the  house 
at  D,  would 
rise  and  force 
its  way  through  the  crevices  in  the  roof  ;  or  if  that 
were  impossible,  it  would  lie  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  as  low  as  D*,  while  D  *  C  would  remain  a 
body  of  unheated  air.  But  open  a  ground-drain  and 
rapid  motion  is  immediately  established.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  furnace  be  placed  at  A  no  heat 
could  be  introduced  into  the  house  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  affect  the  interior,  even  although  an  un- 
der-ground drain  were  in  action ;  because  the  small 
quantity  of  heated  air  that  would  be  introduced  at 
A  would  immediately  escape  through  the  roof;  or, 
if  drawn  downwards  by  the  sucking  action  of  the 
ground-drain,  would  rapidly  become  cold  by  passing 
over  the  surface  of  the  glass  roof,  or  otherwise. 

If  we  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  Polmaise 
house  (of  which  the  annexed  is  an  ideal  section) 


we  shall  see  at  onre,  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
how  the  currents  of  air  are  established  ;  and  it  will 


become  evident  that  if  the  furnace  D  is  powerful 
enough,  and  remains  long  enough  at  work,  the 
whole  interior  of  such  a  house  must  become  so 
equally  heated,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  gardening  purposes. 

There  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  objection  to  this 
plan,  and  one  indeed  which  would  render  it  prac- 
tically useless,  unless  it  could  be  overcome ;  and 
that  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  which  always  results 
from  the  use  of  furnaces,  whether  open  or  closed. 
It  is  certain  that  by  quick  degrees  the  interior  of  a 
house  thus  warmed,  would  be  so  parched,  as  effec- 
tually to  destroy  all  vegetable  life  ;  and,  indeed,  to 
be  unfit  for  animal  respiration.  Two  extremely 
simple  methods  have  been  devised  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  The  first  is,  to  stretch  over  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  at  D  a  blanket,  extended  from  e  tof,  as  is 
shown  in  the  last  diagram,  and  to  keep  it  moist  by 
means  of  worsted  threads,  with  one  end  dipping  into  a 
reservoir  of  water.  The  other  method  is  to  connect 
the  drain  BD  with  other  drains,  communicating  with 
the  external  air  and  the  furnace  itself,  so  that  fresh 
moist  air  shall  be  always  introduced,  if  occasion 
should  be  found  for  it.  (See  ground  plan,  in  the 
accompanying  note). 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  Polmaise  plan  of  heat- 
ing, which  experience  shows  to  answer  the  purpose 
as  perfectly  as  theory  would  have  expected.  That 
it  is  more  or  less  like  other  plans  which  have  been 
previously  proposed  is  true  enough  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  worse  for  that,  and  it  has,  as  we  think,  the  high 
merit  of  doing  well,  with  very  simple  and  unex- 
pensive  materials  what  others  have  effected  less 
perfectly,  at  a  laTge  expense.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  Mr.  Murray  has  perfectly  heated  a  Vinery 
by  means  of  a  hole  in  a  wall,  a  furnace,  a  few  drains, 
and  a  wet  blanket ;  and  we  know  of  no  one  else 
who  has  done  anything  like  that.  He  has  distri- 
buted his  heat  by  means  of  currents  of  air,  instead 
of  costly  radiating  surfaces  ;  he  has  moistened  his 
air  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  few  skeins  of 
worsted  instead  of  expensive  tanks  of  heated  water, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  in  any  way  what- 
ever incurred  unusual  expense  of  ftrel  in  doing  so  : 
indeed  we  have  his  own  assurance  (p.  500,  1844) 
that  only  half  the  usual  quantity  of  fuel  is  required. 
We  look  upon  this  as  an  important  move  in  the 
construction  of  plant  houses,  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  as  one  fertile  with  endless 
practical  appliances.  Why,  for  example,  should 
not  a  small  pit  be  heated  by  means  of  a  Joyce'* 
stove  at  one  end,  and  a  drain  along  the  middle 
opening  into  the  pit  at  the  opposite  end.  But  this 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject  we 
must  reserve  for  another  occasion. 


*EBFEBENCI!  TO  PlAS. 

A.  The  Grating,  where  the  cold  air  is  admitted  to  the  stove 

from  within  the  house. 

B.  The  Drain,  conducting  the  cold  air  to  the  stove,  over  which 

is  the  gangway. 

C.  A  Valve  for  admitting  fresh  air  from  without,  keeping  a 

healthy  atmosphere  within. 

D.  The  Stove. 

E.  The  Warm  Air  Chamber,  and  e  the  outlet  from  the  chamber. 

F.  The  Woollen  Cloth  nailed  underneath  a  stage  for  plants 

which  extends  to  within  2  feet  from  each  end  of  the 
Vinery,  dispersing  the  warm  air  equally  through  the 
Vinery,  and  steaming  it  by  applying  water  through  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pan  upon  the  cloth, 
<J.  Steps  into  the  Vinery. 


Last  year  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Mansfield,  was  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  many  of  our  readers,  gratis, 
with  Misletoe  seed.  He  is  now  desirous  of  learn- 
ing whether  any  of  those  who  received  it,  have  dis- 
covered anything  new  in  the  manner  of  propagating 
it ;  and  we  are  sure,  if  they_  have,  they  will  oblige 
him  by  communicating  their  experience  through 
our  columns. 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

If  a  definition  were  required  of  an  artist,  an  amateur, 
or  a  gardener,  as  to  what  constituted  a  Shrubbery,  their 
answers  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  a  very  different 
character. 

The  artist  would  insist  on  boldness  of  outline,  intri- 
cacy, harmonious  arrangement  of  tints,  &c.  The  amateur 
would  dwell  with  delight  on  borders  crammed  to  suffo- 
cation with  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  and  Verbenas  ;  and 
the  gardener  in  general  would  insist  on  clumps,  or 
masses. 

However,  as  there  are,  it  will  be  allowed,  certain  first 
principles  of  taste  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  which 
cannot  be  transgressed  without  a  sacrifice  in  point  of 
effect,  it  becomes   a  question  whether  one  principle 
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might  not  be  laid  down  for  general  cases  (independent, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  question  of  size),  which 
would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  whole  three. 

I  propose  not  here  to  say  anything  about  what  is 
termed  a  flower  garden  ;  this  is,  or  ought  to  be  ruled  by 
a  principle  of  its  own,  subservient  only  to  the  situation 
it  is  intended  to  occupy,  and  to  a  just  relation  to  the 
surrounding  objects  or  scenery  :— First,  then,  I  would 
urge,  that  in  the  disposition  of  ground  to  ornamental 
purposes,  one  main  walk,  of  a  greater  width  than  the 
others,  should  traverse  the  whole  domain  ;  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  that  is  really  interesting,  or  leading  to 
striking  views  : — Secondly,  that  where  space  will  admit 
of  it,  all  other  affairs  of  a  purely  decorative  character 
should  in  the  main  be  ruled  by  this  leading  principle, 
when  once  properly  established,  and  should  be  asj  it 
were  episodes  to  the  main  design  : — Thirdly,  that  the 
general  outline  of  the  planting  should  be  of  a  bold  and 
expressive  character,  and  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the 
sinuosities  of  this  walk  ;  and  that  all  digressions  from 
this  should  be  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
main  features,  or  of  the  sky  or  ground  outlines. 

These  principles  being  assumed,  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  consider  prevailing  errors.  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  boldest  and  most  intricate  out- 
lines have,  by  far,  the  most  lasting  effect ;  provided  such 
walks  are  cleverly  marked  and  supported  by  judicious 
planting.  The  spectator  should  not  be  allowed  to  see 
too  much  at  once,  unless  from  one  or  two  favoured  spots. 
The  whole  tour  of  the  domain,  in  my  opinion,  should 
consist  of  a  series  of  "dissolving  views,"  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term  ;  and  if  Nature  has  not  created  this 
character,  it  can  be  done  more  than  some  folks  imagine 
upon  a  dead  level,  by  bold  lines,  and  intricate  outlines  of 
plantation  alone. 

.  Tameness  of  outline,  then,  in  leading  walks,  is,  I  would 
suggest,  the  besetting  sin;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
thirst  for  destruction  of  "  breadth"  of  lawn  (by  throw- 
ing down  single  trees,  and  what  are  called  clumps,  in 
all  directions),  has  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  all  lively 
expression,  to  an  endless  and  sometimes  tiresome  dis- 
play, in  detail,  of  nicknacks  ;  for  which  a  much  more 
^gjtimate  situation,  Bight  be  found,  and  where  they 
would  bo  more  at  home, 

Two  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  orna- 
mental gardening,  as  principles,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
almost  total  repudiation  of  the  mixing  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  of  deep  edgings  to  the  outline  of  walks  ; — 
both  of  which  were  accomplished  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who  laboured  unceas- 
ingly at  this  very  point. 

The  disposition  of  those  flowers  in  masses,  however, 
which  have  been  banished  the  shrub  border,  is  no  very 
easy  matter,  without  affecting  the  noble  outlines  which 
irregular  plantations  assume  ;  yet  it  will,  I  think,  be 
granted  that  a  dark  background  of  evergreens  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  exhibit  gay  flowers  in  mass. 
Three  leading  principles  in  the  disposition  of  these 
masses,  of  shrub  margins,  should,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  regulate  the  whole  : — First,  that  all  bold  recesses 
formed  by  the  outline  of  plantations  or  shrubberies, 
should  be  held  sacred — no  masses  here.  Secondly, 
that  they  should  be  generally  situated  between  the  pro- 
minent points  and  the  recesses ;  nearer,  however,  to 
the  points :  and  Thirdly,  that  in  form  or  figure,  when 
they  are  near  the  walk,  one  side  of  the  figure  should  be 
nearly  parallel  to  that  walk  ;  and  when  nearer  the 
shrub  border,  they  should  in  some  degree  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  sinuosities  of  that  border.  Elliptic,  reni- 
form,  or  circular  figures,  will  be  found  very  well  adapted 
in  general,  and  will  please  longer  than  more  complex 
forms ;  their  business  in  this  situation  is  chiefly  to  fur- 
nish colour  ;  the  figure  and  general  expression  being 
furnished  after  all  by  the  marginal  line  of  the  shrubs. 

Where  bold  walks  possess  an  extensive  and  broad 
margin  of  this  kind,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
decoration,  independent  of,  the  regular  parterre  :  and  if 
the  nakedness  of  the  mass-ground  in  winter  were  an 
objection,  it  would  be  easy  where  plenty  of  labour  is 
allowed  to  turf  or  plant  it  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  the  gay  Verbenas  and  Pelargoniums  had  quailed 
before  the  ice-king.  To  plant  such  masses  with  winter 
stuff,  many  eligible  plants  offer  themselves — such  as 
the  common  Wallflower,  the  Christmas  Rose,  the  winter 
Aconite,  the  wild  wood  Anemone,  the  Snowdrop,  the 
Crocus,  the  Windflower,  Anemone,  &c.  Hundreds  of 
these  should  be  potted  in  due  time,  and  well  established: 
added  to  which  a  nursery  of  Rhododendrons,  and  other 
dwarf  shrubs,  such  as  Box,  Aucuba,  Laurustinus,  &c, 
would  be  a  useful  adjunct.  This  is,  however,  carrying 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  presupposes  consider- 
able expense. 

Much  discretion  is  requisite  also  in  placing  single 
permanent  specimens  of  trees  or  shrubs  on  lawns, 
where  it  is  requisite  to  preserve  breadth  of  feature 
The  immense  acquisition  of  new  plants,  of  late  years, 
adapted  for  lawns,  has  forced  many  a  person  into  the 
dotting  system,  who  formerly  despised  it :  this  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  retrograde  direction,  however,  in  point  of 
taste.  Such  things  should,  in  general,  where  space 
allows  it,  form  a  slight  digression  from  the  main  walks 
and  principal  lawns ;  and  might,  under  good  manage- 
ment, be  made  to  form  a  distinct  feature,  without 
deranging  the  general  plan. 

In  places  of  some  extent,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  formal  edges  of  shrub-borders,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  at  first  planting,  are  but  means  to 
a  given  end;  these  means  are,  however,  frequently 
nhtaken  for  the  end,  and  the  dubbing  shears   and 


edging-iron  applied   annually  with  a  pertinacity  truly 
mortifying  to  those  who  can  appreciate  better  things. 

No  formal  cut  lines  can  ever  produce  so  rich  and 
grand  an  effect  as  the  majestically  sweeping  and  rich 
outline,  as  well  as  varying  tints,  produced  by  such  per- 
manent and  massive  forms  as  full-grown  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons,  &c,  fringed  overhead  occasionally  with 
pendent  forms  —  such  as  the  Laburnum,  the  Purple 
Beech,  orthe  Abies  canadensis. — R.  Erringlon,  Oultbn. 

A  LIST  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
To  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  year  : — 


January.  , 

Scottia  dentata,  red  and  green. 
Epacris  grandiflora,  scarlet. 
Pulygala  oppositifolia,  pink. 
Muraltia  mixta,  lilac. 
Trymaliuru       odoratissimum, 

white. 
Corethrostylis  bracteata,  pink. 

February. 
Hovea  pungens,  blue. 
Epacris  pui'purascens,  lilac. 
Corrsea  Cavendishii,  pale  red. 
Acacia  Riceana,  yellow. 
Selago  distans,  blush. 
Boronia  sei'rulata,  rose. 

March. 
Burchellia  capensis,  scarlet. 
Hovea  Celsi,  blue. 
Chorozema  cordatum,  yellow. 
Pimelea  hispida,  blush. 
Hardenbergia  ovata,  purple. 
Azalea  indica-alba,  white. 

April 
Bouvardia  splendens,  scarlet. 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  blue. 
Pultenrca  subumbelIata,yellow 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  lilac. 
Pimelea  decussata,  red. 
Chorozema  varium.  yellow. 

May. 
Mii'belia  speciosa,  purple. 
Boronia  auemonefolia,  pink. 
Bossiasa  linophylla,  orange. 
Epacris  campanulata,  red. 
Habrothamnus     fasciculatus, 

scarlet. 
Kennedya  Harryattffi,  scarlet. 

Ju^e. 
Indigofera  sjivatica,  rosy-lilac. 
Burtonia  conferta,  violet. 
Chiroiria  decussata,  red. 
Veronica  speciosa,  purple. 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  pink. 
Echeveria  rosea,  rose. 


July. 
Sollya  heterophylla,  blue. 
Crowea  saligna,  pink. 
Chilodia  scutellarioides,  violet. 
Swainsonacoronillajfolia,  pink 
Mimulus  glutinosus,  yellow. 
Statice  Dickensonii,  pink. 

August. 
Indigofera  decora,  rose. 
Phoenocoma  prolifera,  purple. 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  yellow. 
Anemone  japonica,  purple. 
Abelia  rupestris,  blush. 
Statice  monopetala,  pink. 

September. 
Lilium  lancifolium,  white. 
Plumbago  capensis,  blue. 
Babingtonia      Camphorosmce, 

blush. 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  yellow. 
Clethra  arborea,  white. 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  scarlet. 

October. 
veronica  salicifolia,  white. 
Sedum  Sieboldii,  pink. 
.Chironia  floribunda,  pink. 
Spermadictyon  azureum,  blue. 
Lisianthns  Russellianus,  blue. 
Lyperiapinnatifida,  violet. 

NOVEMBEE, 

Pittosporumundulatum,  white. 
Linum  trigynum,  yellow. 
Terapletonia  glauca,  crimson. 
Boldoa  fragrans,  green. 
Corrrea  Lindleyana,  pale  red. 
Mastacanthus  sinensis,  blue. 

December. 
Luculia  gratissima,  rose. 
Candollea  tetrandra,  yellow. 
Corra>a  rosea,  rose. 
Iochroma  tubulosum,  blue. 
Primula    sinensis,    rl.   pleno, 
rose. 

James  Donald. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 
Centradenia  rosea. — This  neat  and  dressy  little 
flower,  although  not  so  gay  as  some  of  the  forcing  tribes, 
is  nevertheless  a  most  interesting  little  shrub  ;  and  is 
scarcely  capable  of  forcing — in  fact,  scarcely  needs  it, 
as  under  ordinary  cultivation  it  will  blossom  abundantly 
by  the  middle  of  January,  on  a  warm  and  light  shelf 
near  the  glass.  Cuttings  struck  early  in  February,  and 
highly  cultivated,  will  be  bushy  plants  by  the  end  of 
June,  at  which  time  they  should  be  chiefly  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  stove  or  propa- 
gating house,  to  a  light  and  airy  greenhouse  shelf. 
They  must  not  be  shifted  after  this,  but  allowed  to 
become  rather  "  pot-bound,"  and  will  not  require  any 
further  attention,  except  moderate  waterings,  until  the 
end  of  September,  when  a  few  may  be  introduced  to  a 
light  and  warm  shelf  in  a  stove,  or  intermediate  house, 
where  a  temperature  of  65p  to  70°  by  day  can  be  given. 
The  rest  may  follow  successively  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  remark,  that  they  do  not  open  well  without 
the  influence  of  considerable  light :  all  forcing  them 
without  this  is  vain ;  therefore  a  very  light  shelf  near 
the  glass  is  indispensable. 

Soil. — Equal  parts  sound  loam,  sandy  heath  soil,  and 
vegetable  earth,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
charcoal. 

Hardy  American  Shrubs  in  General. — These,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  may  be  classed  together,  and  a  most 
important  adjunct  they  are  to  the  early  forcing-house, 
where  flowers  are  required  on  a  large  scale,  and  con. 
tinually.  The  following  genera  will  be  found  most 
eligible  for  this  purpose  ;  viz.,  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Ledum,  Daphne,  Andromeda,  Gaultheria,  &c.  In 
removing  these  from  the  open  border  to  force,  care 
should  be  taken  to  mutilate  their  roots  as  little  as 
possible.  An  old  Pine  pit  is  a  very  suitable  place  in 
which  to  commence  their  forcing.  They  should  have 
a  bottom-heat  of  75°,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature 
averaging  65°  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture 
permanently  supplied.  When  severe  economy  is  not  a 
primary  object,  and  a  good  stock  of  these  delightful 
shrubs  are  required  through  the  spring,  the  best  plan 
by  far  is  to  pick  the  nurseries  in  the  end  of  September, 
where,  amongst  thousands,  those  may  be  selected  which 
are  at  once  compact  bushes,  and  abound  in  buds. 
After  forcing  they  should  be  slightly  protected  whilst 
severe  weather  prevails,  after  which  they  may  either  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots  in  beds  of  peat  earth,  or  be 
transferred  to  the  American  garden.  Amongst  these 
the  Daphne  cneorum  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
plants  when  forced,  that  can  be  imagined.  About 
30  years  since  it  was  quite  a  custom  to  force  these  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  at  a  nursery 
at  which  I  spent  some  of  my  early  days,  we  used  to 
graft  them  on  the  common  wood  Laurel,  on  stems 
about  12  or  J  5  inches  high.  Managed  thus,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  due  time,  umbrella-like  heads,  slightly  pendu- 
lous ;  and  when  forced  were  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  little  Gaultheria  procumbens,  too,  was  another 
favourite  in  those  days ;  and  large  tufts,  in  low  and  wide' 
pots,  bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  had  a  very  pretty 
effect. 

Tropmolums.  —  These,   such    as  T.    tricolovum,  T. 


Jarrattii,  brachyceras,  &c,  it  ia  scarcely  fair  to  class 
amongst  winter  flowers  j  with  good  management  they 
may,  however,  be  made  to  blossom  abundantly  by  the 
beginning  of  February.  Of  course,  forcing  with  these 
is  much  facilitated  by  a  very  early  growth,  as  also  early 
rest,  in  the  year  previous  to  the  demands  on  their  forcing 
propensities.  Bulbs  which  have  been  thus  early  aroused, 
and  at  rest  by  the  end  of  June,  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  this  end.  My  method  is  to  half  fill  a  5-inch  pot  with 
sphagnum,  and  to  lay  one  bulb  of  each  on  the  surface ; 
then  to  close  up  the  top  with  a  handful  of  the  same 
material,  placing  tlie  m  in  a  cool  cellar  or  fruit-room. 
By  the  end  of  August  I  remove  the  covering,  a*  they 
will  soon  begin  to  shoot,  and  the  moment  this  is  per- 
ceived, I  pot  them  ;  and  to  do  justice  to  this  delicate 
plant,  the  potting  is  a  most  important  matter. 

Mode  of  Polling. — I  mix  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
loam,  sandy-heath  soil,  half-rotten  leaves,  half-rotten 
horse-manure,  and  charcoal  in  small  fragments,  about 
equal  parts  ;  the  whole  of  these  materials  as  rough  as 
possible.  They  are  then  passed  through  a  riddle  of 
nearly  2-inch  mesh,  and  the  largest  portions  reserved 
for  the  pot-bottoms  ;  the  remainder  is  then  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  riddle  of  £-inch  mesh,  and  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  soil  totally  rejected.  In  filling  my  pot  for  the 
bulb,  I  invert  a  small  pot ;  this  I  surround  with  charcoal  in 
lumps,  and  on  this  I  place  the  roughest  of  the  material, 
and  fill  up  with  the  last  riddling.  Nothing  can  succeed 
better  than  mine  have  done  for  many  years.  They 
should  be  watered  Yery  sparingly  until  they  have  half 
filled  their  trellis,  and  should  at  all  times  have  a  light 
and  airy  situation.  A  temperature  of  60°,  by  day,  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them  in  December  and  January  ; 
more  will  do  mischief. —  R.  Erringlon,  Qulton, 


Eome  Correspondence. 

Cvllure  .of  the  Chinese  Primrose. — Although  this 
may  be  easily  and  successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  as  re- 
commended at  p.  704,  yet  it  is  more  easily  and  advan- 
tageously cultivated  in  general  by  planting  it  out  in 
some  shady  situation  during  the  summer  months.  For 
autumn-flowering  specimens  the  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  March,  in  pots  or  pans,  and  placed 
in  a  little  heat  until  the  young  plants  appear,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  let  them  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or 
pans,  keeping  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house.  They 
will  thus,  with  a  little  attention,  be  strong  plants,  ready 
for  planting  out  by  the  end  of  May.  Prepare  a  frame 
under  a  north  wall  (the  most  suitable  situation  for 
them)  with  a  compost  of  three-parts  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  turfy  loam  or  sand.  Let  the  plants  be  placed  about 
6  or  8  inches  apart ;  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  the  covering  should  be  removed  entirely,  to 
allow  the  dews  and  rains  to  fall  on  them.  They  will 
require  no  more  attention  until  the  time  arrives  for 
potting,  but  they  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  The  bad  specimens 
should,  of  course,  be  removed  as  they  come  into  flower, 
in  order  to  give  the  others  more  room  to  grow.  About 
the  middle  of  September  they  should  be  taken ,  up  and 
potted  in  6,  7,  or  8-inch  pots,  according  to  the  object 
of  the  cultivator,  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended at  p.  704  ;  afterwards,  replace  them  in  the 
frame,  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days,  and  con- 
stantly wetting  the  foliage  three  or  four  times  a  day  to 
keep  them  from  flagging.  In  about  a  fortnight  they 
may  safely  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  watered 
more  sparingly  as  they  come  into  flower.  You  will 
thus  insure  a  good  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the 
autumn.  Seed  for  specimens  to  flower  in  spring  should 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  treated  as  above, 
keeping  them  free  from  damp  and  frost  during  the 
winter  months  and  giving  them  more  water,  as  the 
spring  advances,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
them  flower  abundantly.  After  the  plants  have  done 
blooming,  plant  them  out  again  as  before,  and  they  will 
make  fine  specimens  for  flowering  in  the  following 
autumn. —  C.  Gardner,  Stoneham  Rectory. 

Thornfield  Pines.— At  p.  817,  "M.  G."  requests  me  to 
give  him  some  information  concerning  my  method  of 
causing  premature  fruitfulness  of  the  Pine-apple,  which 
he  states  is  of  vast  importance,  and  should  not  have 
been  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  my  book.  Now  I 
beg  to  differ  from  "  M.  G."  in  this  particular.  Long 
practice  has  taught  me  that  nothing  which  tends  to 
check  the  roots  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  book,  on 
the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple  at  the  present  day.  Any 
gardener,  who  will  fully  carry  out  my  system,  as  laid 
down  in  my  second  edition,  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  unfruitfulness  in  the  plants.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  system  are,  first,  a  peculiar  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  soil  (see  pp.  2  and  62),  by  which  the 
roots  may  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  for  many 
years,  without  ever  being  disturbed.  Secondly,  pre- 
servation of  the  old  stool  (or  storehouse  of  organizable 
matter,  as  it  has  been  very  justly  termed),  which  will 
have  to  forego  a  triennial  process,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  52,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  becoming  inconve- 
niently high.  Thirdly,  uniformity  of  bottom-heat,  see 
p.  55  ;  and,  Fourthly,  a  due  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  see  p.  42.  If  the  above  directions  are  strictly 
attended  to,  I  dare  guarantee  that  any  amateur  or  gar- 
dener, having  a  suitable  house,  will  produce  three  full 
crops  of  average  sized  fruit  in  every  two  years.  I  have 
already  cut  four  fruit  from  one  plant  in  15  months,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  my  cutting  four  fruit  in  the 
forthcoming  twelvemonth  from  another  plant. — Joseph 
Hamilton,  Thornfield. 
Forcing   Vines  early   with  badly   ripened   Wood.— 
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Being  always  in  the  habit  of  forcing  my  first  Vinery 
very  early,  say  the  first  of  Novemher,to  have  Grapes  by 
Easter,  I  find,  however,  this  season,  that  my  "Vines  are 
not  going  to  produce  any  fruit,  excepting  a  few  poor  look- 
In0,  bunches.  I  may  mention  that  they  are  planted  out- 
side, and  I  have  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  hot  dung  on 
the  border  to  raise  a  slight  heat  in  the  soil,  and  to  keep 
off  rain.  I  attribute  the  want  of  fruit  to  the  backward- 
ness of  the  season,  the  wood  not  being  properly  ripened. 
In  former  years  I  have  always  had  good  crops  consider- 
ing the  early  season  of  forcing.  Has  anybody  else  ex- 
perienced this  ?  I  am  afraid  mine  will  not  be  a  solitary 
instance  this  next  season. — J.  King. 

Bee  Flowers. — Since  I  recommended  the  Melilotus 
leucantha  (p.  135)  as  a  bee  flower,  I  have  received 
several  applications  respecting  its  cultivation.  It  is  a 
biennial,  and  should  be  sown  in  March,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  on  a  deep,  rich,  and  dry  loamy  soil,  in 
drills  about  IS  iuches  in  width,  and  the  plants  should 
be  thinned  to  9  or  10  inches  apart.  It  will  grow  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  height  during  the  first  summer,  and  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  the  second.  If  some  plants  of  it  are 
cut  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  ground  when  about 
two  feet  in  height,  they  will  bloom  later  in  the  summer, 
and  a  succession  may  be  had  from  June  to  November, 
■which  will  be  frequented  by  thousands  of  bees  during 
every  fine  day  throughout  the  season.  I  saved  some 
seed  during  the  past  autumn,  and  shall  have  pleasure 
in  sending  a  packet  of  it  to  any  of  your  apiarian  readers 
who  may  forward  their  names  and  address. — E.  Briggs, 
Swainsled,  near  Bourn. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars.— -May  I  ask  "  J.  P.,"  who 
states  (p.  874)  that  he  has  failed  in  preventing  cater- 
pillars from  attacking  his  Gooseberry  trees  by  the 
application  of  soot,  whether  he  acted  upon  the  instruc- 
tions formerly  given.  Did  he  apply  the  soot  in  afresh 
state  when  the  buds  were  just  opening  on  a  damp  morn- 
ing, when  the  young  leaves  were  moist  with  dew  ?  If 
he  neglected  any  of  these  particulars,  I  cannot  answer 
for  his  success.  When  applied  as  recommended  at 
p.  21,  I  have  never  found  it  to  fail  for  upwards  of  20 
years  on  a  very  extensive  scale. —  William  May,  Hope 
Nursery,  Bcdale,  Yorkshire. 

Sulphur  v.  Rabbits.— About  two  years  ago,  while 
visiting  a  gentleman's  seat  in  the  north  of  England,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  seeing  several  men  stooping 
down  at  some  rabbit  holes,  with  something  burning  in 
their  hands.  On  inquiry  the  men  said  they  were  "  sul- 
phuring the  rabbits."  "  Sulphuring  the  rabbits  ! "  said 
I ;  "  What  can  that  be  % "  The  reply  was,  that  the 
gentleman  was  goiug  to  give  his  farmers  a  day  or  two's 
sport  in  hunting  and  shooting  rabbits,  and  that  when 
the  holes  are  fumigated  in  this  style,  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  run  to  death  rather  than  enter  them 
for  several  days  afterwards,  and  the  practice  had  been 
carried  out  with  perfect  success.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected  was  by  having  a  rag  thickly  covered 
with  sulphur  paste  ignited,  and  in  each  hole  it  was  held 
as  far  as  the  arm  would  reach  for  about  a  minute.  This 
year,  when  I  planted  out  Dahlias,  &c,  in  a  place  exposed 
to  the  destruction  of  vermin,  I  took  the  precaution  to 
dust  each  plant  all  over  with  sulphur,  and  the  ground 
round  it.  On  going  a  few  days  afterwards  to  see  how 
the  plants  were  doing,  I  found  most  of  them  partly 
eaten  ;  and  in  order  to  try  the  efficacy  of  sulphur,  I 
gave  the  remaining  parts  of  the  plants  a  thick  covering 
with  it,  and  in  a  short  time  again  visited  my  nurselings, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  hardly  a  vestige  of  them  left  ; 
the  rabbits  and  hares  had  eaten  most  of  them  down  to  the 
very  earth,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  sulphur  gave 
them  a  relish  for  the  plants  rather  than  otherwise.  It 
had  not  the  least  effect  in  preventing  their  destruction. 
—Orford. 

Frogs  and  Toads  not  Viviparous — The  frog  is  the 
first  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  spring.  The  spring  of 
the  past  year  (1845)  having  been  very  backward,  I  dis- 
covered none  of  that  gelatinous  substance  full  of  black 
specks,  in  ditches,  till  the  30th  of  March  ;  and  what  I 
then  saw  appeared  to  have  been  recently  deposited.  I 
put  some  of  this  into  an  inverted  bell-glass  of  water, 
and  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the  water  the  whole  mass 
rose  to  the  surface.  At  first  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  little  round  lumps  of  spawn  expanding  in  the 
centre,  and  consequently  decreasing  in  their  specific 
gravity.  What  was  more  curious,  those  lumps  which  were 
uppermost  appeared  above  the  water  like  transparent 
lenses,  exposing  to  the  sun  the  round  black  eggs  or 
germs  of  the  future  tadpoles.  On  the  2d  of  April  those 
eggs  appeared  like  Onion  seeds,  then  kidney-shaped,  and 
the  next  day  showed  signs  of  life.  On  the  day  following, 
very  small  tadpoles  were  wriggling  about.  As  they  ate 
their  way  through  the  lumps  of  gelatinous  substance, 
these  filled  with  water,  and  began  to  sink  while  the  full 
ones  rose  and  took  their  places.  By  this  curious  pro- 
cess the  whole  of  the  spawn  was  successively  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  hatched.  The  remaining  substance, 
like  jelly,  afforded  the  first  food  for  the  young  tad- 
poles— an  admirable  provision  of  Nature.  I  fed  them 
afterwards  with  a  green  slimy  weed,  commonly 
found  in  wet  ditches,  and  usually  called  water-flannel, 
among  which  they  would  have  been  found,  if  they  had 
been  hatched' in  the  natural  way.  I  supplied  them  fre- 
quently with  water  from  the  ditch  until  the  1st  of  June, 
when  the  tadpoles  began  to  change  colour.  Their  hind 
legs  now  appeared,  and,  on  the  8th,  the  fore  legs  ;  then 
the  tail  or  fin  began  to  shrink,  and  in  three  more  days 
they  hopped  out  of  the  water,  perfect  little  frogs,  about 
the  size  of  small  horse-beans.  The  spawn  of  the  toad 
is  deposited  in  the  water  about  a  fortnight  later  than 


that  of  the  frog.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  mass  together,  but 
in  two  distinct  rows,  resembling  strings  of  black  beads, 
each  about  two  yards  in  length.  This  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  spawn,  independent  of  the  toad  being  des- 
titute of  teeth,  might  suffice  of  itself  to  show  that  the 
useful  and  much  misrepresented  toad  is  not  a  degene- 
rated species  of  frog,  as  M.  Raspail  supposes  ;  nor  vivi- 
parous, as  some  have  imagined.  On  the  15th  of  April 
I  procured  some  toads'  spawn,  from  which  I  obtained 
tadpoles  on  the  28th,  which  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  frog  tadpoles,  except  that  their  colour  was 
darker.  I  put  both  together,  and  they  throve  equally 
under  the  Bame  treatment,  without  one  set  devouring 
the  other,  as  some  assert  that  tadpoles  do  ;  and  they 
became  perfect  toads  about  the  1st  of  July.  The 
spawn  of  toads  being  in  strings,  cannot  float  with- 
out support,  like  that  of  frogs  ;  and  to  secure  its 
position  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  cast 
among  floating  weeds  and  tangled  roots,  and  often 
in  deep  water.  The  tadpoles  do  not  burst  the 
little  black  beads,  which  are  the  actual  tadpoles,  and 
they  gradually  swell  and  open  into  life.  In  the  face  of 
this  fact,  so  easily  ascertained,  there  is  an  opinion,  ad- 
vocated even  by  some  of  our  best  naturalists,  that  toads 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  in  the  reptile  state.  They 
appear  to  argue  from  the  supposed  analogous  case  of 
certain  lizards,  which  are  said  to  be  either  oviparous  or 
viviparous  in  different  localities.  Those  who  advance 
this  theory  appear  to  lose  sight  of  their  own  declara- 
tion, that  the  spawn  is  fertilised  as  the  female  de- 
posits it.  But  my  own  observation  and  experiments 
prove  that  this  is  erroneous.  And  how  could  tad- 
poles live  and  be  supported  in  the  body  of  the  parent 
for  the  time  required  for  their  perfect  formation 
in  the  water,  which  is  near  two  months  and  a  half  ?  The 
great  number  of  tadpoles  produced  from  a  single  toad 
would  require  the  toad  to  be  as  large  as  a  sea  turtle. 
The  circumstance  of  very  small  toads  having  been 
found  in  places  distant  from  water,  has  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  above  opinion  :  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  toad  once  formed  returns  to  the 
water  no  more,  except  in  the  pairing  season.  It 
is  usually  found  in  dry  banks  and  obscure  places  ;  its 
nature  will,  therefore,  lead  it  away  from  its  native  ditch, 
and  little  toads  can  easily  climb  up  banks  and  make 
their  way  rapidly  enough  to  a  considerable  distance. — 
J.  Wighton. 

A  New  Vegetable  ;  "  Rhaflower." — We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating  the  leaves  of  the  Rhubarb  plant  for 
many  years,  and  seeing  that  the  fruit  stalks  of  this 
vegetable  were  counted  as  waste,  I  thought  it  very 
likely  that  they  were  the  better  part  of  the  plant,  and 
I  now  find  that  the  pouches  of  unopened  flowers  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  leaves  of  Rhubarb  that  Cauli- 
flowers do  to  Cabbage  leaves,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
great  abundance,  and  that  at  a  time  (April)  when  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  valuable.  The  pouches  of 
flower-buds  are  of  a  beautiful  colour  when  dressed  in 
the  same  manner  that  Rhubarb  is  dressed,  and  resemble 
the  inside  of  a  fig ;  the  flavour  is  milder  than  that  of 
Rhubarb  stalks,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  it  so  much  in 
the  light  of  an  article  for  making  tarts  of,  as  I  do  for 
its  use  as  a  boiled  vegetable,  to  be  used  like  Broccoli. 
Let  no  one  take  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  but  let 
every  one  judge  for  himself  as  soon  as  the  flower  stems 
shew  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  rich  ground,  and  the  pouches  to  be 
crisp  should  be  got  very  young,  and  will  require  some 
care  in  cooking. — Alexander  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers, 
Dec.  31,  1845. 

Corydalis  claviculala. — Although  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  handsome  flowers,  indigenous  to  our  island,  have 
been  admitted  into  gardens,  there  remain  many  adorn- 
ing their  native  wilds  alone,  and  awaiting  the  hand  of 
some  judicious  man  of  taste  to  rescue  them  from  un- 
merited obscurity.  I  propose  that  the  elegant,  the 
delicate  Corydalis  claviculata  be  forthwith  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  garden  flower.  This  plant  (better 
known  to  many  as  Fumaria  claviculata,  Linn.)  is  by  no 
means  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  inhabits  the  sandiest 
soils,  and  equally  enjoys  trailing  along  the  ground,  and 
climbing  in  shady  places  amongst  the  ferns  and  brambles. 
It  is  therefore  well  suited  to  cultivation  on  the  north 
side  of  masses  of  rock-work,  or  in  the  shady,  bushy 
parts  of  a  shrubbery.  In  proof  of  its  perfect  hardiness, 
let  me  state,  that  last  Wednesday,  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas-day, I  saw  the  Corydalis  in  full  bloom  in  its  native 
habitat  among  the  Fir  plantations,  at  Parkmount,  near 
this  place  ;  and  a  friend,  into  whose  garden  I  trans- 
planted a  few  specimens  last  autumn,  informs  me  that 
his  are  flowering,  and  may  probably  seed  so  abundantly 
as  to  occasion  him  some  trouble  to  keep  them  in 
bounds.  Notwithstanding  this  hardy  constitution,  our 
plant  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  much  apparent 
tenderness,  and  a  habit  of  remarkable  slenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  stems  are  long,  filiform,  and  of  a  rosy 
tint ;  the  leaves,  furnished  with  tendrils  of  a  tender 
light  green,  and  beautifully  reticulated  with  translucent 
nerves,  like  most  Fumariacete  ;  the  cream-coloured 
flowers  can  scarcely  be  called  showy,  being  small,  in 
axillary  racemes.  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  sup- 
plying such  of  your  correspondents  as  feel  inclined  to 

patronise  my  protege  with  seeds  or  young  plants F. 

A.  Mulleson,  Pulborough,  Petworlh.* 

Spot  on  the  Pelargonium  Leaf. — I  beg  to  inform 
Mr.   Hood   (p.    856),   that  spot   is   not  occasioned  by 


*  In  my  article  on  "British  Evergreens"  at  page  872,  I 
fell  into  an  error,  by  trusting  to  memory  in  describing  the  Ivy 
in  Parham  Park.  It  measures  2  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference, which  gives  a  diameter  of  11  inches.  In  the  same 
paper,  spring  was  printed  forspiny,  and  arms  for  aims. — F.  A.  ii. 


cramping  the  roots,  for  I  have  found  from  experience 
that,  unless  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  a  fine  head  of 
bloom  cannot  be  obtained.  Some  weak  young  plants  are 
more  subj  ect  to  spot  than  stronger  growing  varieties,whicb_ 
was  probably  the  case  with  Mr.  H.'s  plants.  I  have 
invariably  seen  the  spot  make  its  appearance  in  autumn, 
more  particularly  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold,  before 
housing  the  plants  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  Pelar- 
gonium thus  affected  when  the  plants  were  in  good  con- 
dition. Of  what  strength  does  Mr.  H.  use  guano-water 
for  his  plants  ? — J.  Parker,  Elm  Grove,  Roehampton. 

Cisterns,  to  render  Watertight. — In  reply  to  "  A  Sub- 
scriber," who  asks  (p.  874)  if  India-rubber  can  be  used 
to  render  slate  cisterns  watertight,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
to  Messrs.  A.  Jeffery  and  Co.,  Brunton  Works,  Lime- 
house,  for  marine  glue,  a  material  which  will  fully 
answer  his  purpose.  It  should  be  carefully  used  ;  and 
if  he  mentions  for  what  purpose  he  requires  it,  and 
how  he  should  best  apply  it,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
patentees  will  give  proper  instructions. — Agricola. 

Journeyman  Gardeners. — Among  the  many  com- 
munications which  appear  in  the  Chronicle,  I  find 
nothing  respecting  the  condition  of  the  journeyman 
gardener,  who  has  to  struggle  on  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances on  the  poor  pittance  of  9s.  a  week,  which 
are  the  general  wages  in  Scotland,  and  on  this  sum  they 
are  expected  to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance 
(which  they  in  general  do),  but  to  how  many  privations 
do  they  subject  themselves  in  doing  this  ;  and,  moreover, 
to  attain  any  proficiency  in  the  business,  they  must  pur- 
chase books.  Now,  supposing  them  to  have  acquired  a 
pretty  fair  share  of  education  before  they  commence 
their  apprenticeship,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  books  on  horticultural  subjects  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  men  who  earn  only  9s. 
per  week,  although  in  most  places  of  any  consequence 
they  have  lodgings  and  firing.  I  am  not  aware  how  the 
journeyman  gardeners'  conditions  may  be  bettered  but 
this  is  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  ;  should 
you,  however,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  put  in  a 
word  in  their  behalf,  something  might  be  done,  for  I 
imagine,  that  if  gentlemen  were  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  they  would  raise  the 
condition,  and  endeavour  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
those  who  must  one  day  succeed  the  men  wdio  are  now 
their  masters.— J.  M'J.  [In  our  opinion  naen  should 
not  become  gardeners  who  have  not  friends  capable  of 
assisting  them  with  the  means  required  for  their  edu- 
cation. Journeyman  gardeners  should,  like  other 
people,  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.] 

Transmission  of  Seeds  to  New  Zealand.  —  From 
having  observed  (p.  840)  a  query  respecting  the  trans- 
mission of  European  seeds  to  New  Zealand,  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  the  following  method,  and  its  results.  I 
contemplated  emigrating  to  New  Zealand  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  previous  to  starting,  consequently  I 
had  that  time  to  prepare.  I  managed  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  seeds,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Strawberries,  and  many  ornamental  her- 
baceous plants,  besides  Acorns,  Laburnum  seed,  Ash 
seeds,  &c,  &c,  and  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  Quick 
seeds  (Crataegus  oxyacantha)  for  hedging.  The  last 
named,  as  also  Asparagus  seeds,  I  put  in  large  flower- 
pots as  soon  as  they  were  gathered,  and  sunk  them  to 
some  depth  in  the  open  ground  ;  there  they  remained 
until  spring,  when  I  took  them  up,  washed  the  seeds 
clean,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry ;  by  this  process 
they  occupied  less  room  than  if  dried  as  they  came  off 
the  trees  ;  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  all 
those  pulpy  fruits,  I  washed  as  soon  as  they  were 
gathered  ;  all  were  dried  by  sun  heat.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  they  were  wrapped  in  common  brown  packing 
paper,with  the  name  carefully  written  on  each  package; 
they  were  then  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  until  my 
embarkation,  which  was  in  June,  I  then  procured  a  box 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  without  pressing  them 
too  hard,  I  pierced  this  box  in  a  number  of  places  with 
a  small  auger,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air,  and  in 
this  all  the  seeds  were  carried  to  New  Zealand,  except 
the  Quicksets,  which  were  conveyed  in  a  canvas  bag. 
On  boarding  the  vessel  I  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  them  between  decks,  the  small  quantity  of 
articles  allowed  there  prevented  me,  and  therefore  had 
to  submit  to  regulations  by  allowing  them  to  be  "  stowed 
away  ill  the  hold,"  I  took  care,  however,  that  they  were 
put  from  under  the  hatches,  and  clear  from 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  they  would  in  either 
case  have  been  liable  to  get  wet  in  stormy  weather. 
We  were  five  months  on  the  voyage,  during  which  time 
I  took  the  advantage  of  the  hatches  being  opened,  on 
three  different  occasions,  to  bring  my  seeds  on  deck, 
where  I  unpacked  and  spread  them  out  to  dry,  not  more 
than  an  hour  on  each  occasion.  In  addition  to  what  I  col- 
lected in  the  country,  I  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  other 
different  kinds  of  seeds,  which  were  packed  in  a  hamper, 
and  received  the  same  treatment  on  board  as  the  former. 
On  arriving  in  New  Zealand,  I  found  it  was  »ot  such  an 
easy  matter  to  rent  a  bit  of  ground,  on  reasonable  terms, 
as  we  were  Tad  to  believe  previous  to  leaving  England  ; 
and  thinking  my  seeds  would  take  hurt  by  being  longer 
out  of  the  soil,  I  roughly  formed  a  few  small  boxes,  in 
which  I  sowed  some  of  those  that  I  considered  the  most 
valuable,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Fuchsias, 
and  a  small  packet  of  Pelargonium-seeds.  Peas,  Beans, 
Turnips,  and  a  few  other  things,  I  sowed  in  a  neigh- 
bour's garden,  all  of  which  germinated  ;  thus  proving 
that  they  travelled  from  England  in  good  condition. 
Owing  to  matters  not  turning  out  to  my  expectation  in 
New  Zealand,  I  went  to  Sydney ;  but  before  leaving  I 
gave  the  remainder  of  my  seeds  to  a  friend,  who  being  a 
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gardener,  took  every  eare  to  do  them  justice.  He  after- 
wards informed  me  that  most  of  them  had  germinated. 
I  am  convinced  that  anybody  taking  the  same  care, 
might  convey  seeds  from  England  to  New  Zealand  with 
certainty  of  success.  They  will  also  carry  with  equal 
success  in  canvas  bags,  hung  up  in  the  cabin  or  other 
airy  place  (as  stated  at  p.  840)  ;  and  when  that  can  be 
done  it  is  preferable.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  one 
of  our  passengers  carried  seeds,  which  were  sown  by 
myself  some  weeks  after  landing,  and  they  germinated 
very  well.  Such  as  Acorns  and  Walnuts  will  carry 
safest  packed  in  a  box  or  cask,  in  tolerably  dry  sand,  as 
in  the  other  case  they  are  apt  to  get  too  dry,  when  the 
shell  would  crack,  and  consequently  the  embryo  lose  its 
vital  power.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  grand 
point  in  preserving  seeds,  either  on  sea  or  land,  is  to 
keep  them  dry,  [in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
carbon,  which  every  seed  contains  more  or  less. — Alex. 
Burnett,  Roby  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

Harrison's  "  Floricultural  Cabinet." — It  is  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  I  call  attention  to  the  piratical 
propensities  of  this  periodical.  I  feel,  however,  that  in 
self-defence  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  On  taking  up  the 
Number  for  December  I  saw  an  article  headed  "  Trip 
to  Paris  in  search  of  Autumnal  Roses,"  and  signed  W. 
Paul,  Cheshunt.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised, 
having  never  written  anything  for  that  journal,  and 
searched  closely  in  expectation  of  finding  it  given  as  an 
extract  from  theGard.Chronicle,  where  it  appeared  some 
15  months  ago.  No  such  acknowledgment  was  made. 
Now,  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  article  appearing 
at  the  present  time  as  an  original  communication, 
places  me  in  the  awkward  position  of  giving  and  describ- 
ing as  new  varieties  such  as  are  now  well  known,  and  in 
almost  every  amateur's  collection.  As  the  original  ap- 
peared in  your  columns,  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to 
insert  this  letter.  It  is  written  from  no  hostile  feeling ; 
merely  to  explain  what  would  appear  to  readers  of  both 

periodicals  trifling  and  absurd. W.  Paul,  Nurseries, 

Cheshunt,  Herts. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
This  Society  held  its  second  meeting  for  the  session 
on  the  11th  instant — Dr.  Archibald  Inglis  in  the  chair. 
Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced 
from  Dr.  Dickenson,  Liverpool ;  W.  Brown,  Esq., 
R.N. ;  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  ;  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool;  and  Professor  Koch, 
Erlangen.  Ralph  Holden,  Esq.,  and  John  Waller., 
Esq.,  were  elected  Resident  Fellows  of  the  Society. — 
Mr.  J.  M'Nab  read  a  continuation  of  his  journal  of  a 
tour  through  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 
The  last  portion  communicated  to  the  Society  gave  an 
account  of  the  botanical  rarities  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toronto,  and  concluded  with  an  excursion 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  Queenston,  and  thence  to  the 
Falls.  The  portion  of  the  journal  describing  the  re- 
markable distribution  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  her-, 
baceous  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Falls 
having  been  read  before  the  Society  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, was  therefore  omitted.  In  the  present  notice,  em- 
bracing the  journey  from  Niagara  to  New  London, 
Mr.  M'Nab  particularly  alluded  to  the  excellent  state 
of  the  cultivated  grounds  through  the  Hamilton  and 
Gore  districts,  and  the  suitableness  of  large  tracts  of  the 
wooded  country  for  emigrants.  On  some  waste  land 
round  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  many  good  speci- 
mens of  herbaceous  plants  were  picked  in  flower ;  of 
these  the  Lespedeza  hirta,  Polygala  verticillata,  Ge- 
rardia  tenuifolia,  and  G.  pedicularia,  were  abundant, 
with  Chrysopsis  alba  ;  the  latter  plant  being  noticed  for 
the  first  time  as  an  inhabitant  of  Canada.  Two  strong 
herbaged  Grasses,  Andropogon  furcatus  and  Limnetis 
cynosuroides,  were  mentioned  as  abounding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  but  neither  seemed  to 
be  relished  by  cattle.  The  moorland  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brantford  afforded  many  interesting  bota- 
nical rarities,  among  which  Euphorbia  corollata  was 
conspicuous.  Liatris  stricta,  Aletris  farinosa,  Lespe- 
deza frutescens,  Batschia  Gmelini,  Arenaria  stricta, 
Viola  palmata,  with  many  others,  were  plentiful  in 
flower,  and  proved  most  attractive  objects  on  the  dry 
sandy  plains  ;  while  the  moister  places  yielded  Tofieldia 
glutinosa,  Zigadenus  chloranthus,  and  Glycine  Apios  in 
profusion.  The  forests  through  the  inland  districts 
were  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  many  of  them  con- 
taining large  and  lofty  trees  of  Oak,  Elm,  Beech, 
Hickory,  Ash,  and  White  Pine.  Some  of  these  districts, 
in  process  of  clearing  by  the  recent  settlers,  presented  a 
very  remarkable  appearance  in  consequence  of  large 
groups  of  stately  tree3  standing  dead,  many  with  stems 
from  10  to  14  feet  in  circumference,  and  varying  from 
30  to  100  feet  in  height.  The  mode  resorted  to  by  the 
settlers  for  killing  the  trees  is  by  cutting,  during  the 
early  part  of  winter,  a  notch  five  or  six  inches  deep 
round  the  lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  White  Pines 
presented  a  very  singular  appearance  caused  by  a  pecu- 
liar seeming  twisting  of  the  decayed  trunks  in  a  uniform 
direction  from  left  to  right  throughout  their  whole 
length.  During  the  drying  of  the  stems  numerous 
fissures  or  rents  are  formed  in  a  spiral  manner  from 

l-8th  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  generally  from  four  to  10  inches  distant  at  the 

bottom,  presenting  a  ragged  edge  and  narrowing 
jpwards,  causing  the  bark  to  fall  off  in  large  flakes. 

#hen  dead,  they  are  hewn  down,  piled  in  heaps,  and 
3et  fire  to.  _  The  quantity  of  splendid  timber  annually 
consumed  in  this  way  was  described  as  being  very  great; 


but  being  at  a  distance  from  water  communication  it  is 
rendered  comparatively  worthless.  Many  of  the  road- 
sides, through  the  wooded  districts  for  miles  together, 
were  richly  adorned  with  the  scarlet  and  blue  cardinal 
flowers  (Lobelia  cardinalis  and  syphilitica),  and  the 
crimson  Monarda  (Monarda  didyma).  The  American 
Elderberry  (Sambucus  Canadensis)  also  presented  a 
striking  feature,being  very  abundant  and  densely  clothed 
with  fruit.  The  only  tree  noticed  by  the  party,  not 
previously  seen  in  any  other  district,  was  the  Tamarack 
or  Black  American  Larch  (Larixpendula).  This  tree,  of 
which  there  was  an  extensive  forest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  river,  near  New  London,  was  generally  of 
straggling  growth,  and  never  exceeded  3  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.— Dr.  Balfour  read  an  account  of  a  bota- 
nical trip  to  Ben  Voirlich  and  Ben  Nevis,  in  August 
last.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  general  features  of 
the  district,  and  noticed  the  occurrence  of  moraines  and 
large  angular  boulders  near  the  upper  part  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  smooth  rounded  rocks,  with  distinct 
groovings,  which  are  seen  near  the  waterfall  of  Glen 
Nevis.  Both  of  these  phenomena  being  probably  in- 
dicative of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  Flora,  and  noticed  the  occur- 
rence of  Carex  irrigua  near  Loch  Hoy ;  of  Isoetes 
lacustris,  Carex  saxatilis,  and  Poa  Balfourii,  in  large 
quantities  on  Ben  Voirlich ;  and  of  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis, Carex  vesicaria,  Rubus  affinis,  suberectus,  and 
Radula  var.  foliosus,  Bab.,  near  Inverarnon.  After 
noticing  the  varieties  of  Quercus  pedunculata  and  ses- 
siliflora  which  occur  in  Glen  Falloch,  he  proceeded  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  botany  of  Ben  Nevis. 
Besides  the  usual  alpine  plants,  he  picked  Saxifraga 
rivularis,  Stellaria  cerastoides,  Poa  alpina  vivipara,  Poa 
laxa,  and  Poa  montana,  Cornus  suecica,  Cistopteris 
dentata,  Carex  saxatilis,  and  various  alpine  forms  of 
Hieracia.  Specimens  of  the  plants  were  exhibited  to 
the  meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  election  of  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  when  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  was  chosen  President  ;  and  Drs.  Gre- 
ville,  Seller,  Archibald  Inglis,  and  Douglas  Maclagan, 
Vice-Presidents. 


Uebufos. 
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In  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  supply  the  members  gratui- 
tously, and  at  a  stated  period,  with  a  work  which 
should  present  at  short  intervals  of  time  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  of  the  experiments  tried 
in  the  garden,  of  the  new  plants  introduced,  and  of  such 
recent  inventions,  observations,  or  discoveries  as  most 
directly  bear  upon  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture,  it  haB 
been  determined  to  substitute  a  quarterly  8vo  "Journal" 
for  the  4to  "  Transactions"  hitherto  published,  and  now 
to  be  brought  to  a  close  after  the  appearance  of  one 
more  Number.  The  work  before  us  is  the  first  Part  of 
this  periodical.  It  contains  four  lithographed  plates, 
exhibiting  the  parasites  and  morbid  appearances  con- 
nected with  the  Potato  murrain.  An  interior  view  of 
Mr.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn's  curious  Orchideous  house,  the 
end  of  which  is  a  waterfall,  and  the  floor  a  basin,  forms 
the  frontispiece.  Various  woodcuts,  explaining  the 
structure  of  this  house,  or  representing  new  plants, 
complete  the  illustrations.  The  contents  of  the  Part  will 
be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  papers 
which  will  attract  most  attention  are  doubtless  the 
account  of  Mr.  Llewelyn's  house,  and  the  very  full 
reports  on  the  Potato  disease,  in  a  botanical  and  phy- 
siological point  of  view,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  the 
great  mycologist,  and  chemically  by  Mr.  Solly.  Mr. 
Scott  has  given  a  clear  account  of  the  Mango-growing 
at  Sir  George  Staunton's.  A  very  useful  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  on  Melon-growing, 
contains  some  capital  hints  for  the  small  gardener ; 
while  Mr.  Gordon's  account  of  Cryptomeria  japonica 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  care  for  hardy 
evergreen  trees  ;  and  a  very  interesting  communica- 
tion by  the  Dean  of  Manchesteron  the  habits  of  plants, 
is  full  of  matter  for  reflection. 

Mr.  Berkeley  attributes  the  Potato  disease  to  fungi,  as 
our  readers  are  aware.  Mr.  Edward  Solly  entertains 
the  opposite  opinion,  and,  with  us,  refers  it  to  at- 
mospheric conditions.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
study  the  arguments  of  these  two  able  observers,  and 
to  form  their  own  conclusions  if  they  can.  For  the 
present  we  shall  merely  quote  what  Mr.  Berkeley  says 
about  the  fungus  itself  : — 

"  We  come  now  to  the  theory  which  has  been  so 
much  canvassed,  and  which  is  now  peculiar  almost  to 
Dr.  Morren,  unless  M.  Payen  is  to  be  reckoned  also  as 
its  advocate.  Of  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position, and  in  some  instances  the  ridicule  almost,  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed,  I  must,  as  said  above,  pro- 
fess myself  at  present.  I  do  Hot  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  case,  or  that  weighty  objec- 
tions may  not  be  raised,  but  I  think  that  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  exaggerated,  while  in  other  instances 
the  exact  question  has  not  been  understood.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  disease  commences  in  the  leaves ;  and 
in  those  instances  where  the  mould  has  not  been  ob- 
served, it  is  probable  that  the  decayed  foliage  was  exa- 
mined too  late.  In  a  few  hours  the  fungus  has  run  its 
course,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the  greater  portion  of  a 
field  is  laid  waste  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  speci- 
mens for  examination.  The  decay  is  the  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  mould,  and  not  the  mould  of  the 


decay.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  allied  species  to  prey 
on  decayed  or  decaying  matter,  but  to  produce  decay— 
a  fact  which  is  of  the  first  importance.  Though  so 
many  other  species  have  this  habit,  these  have  not.  The 
plant  then  becomes  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  mould,  which  feeds  upon  its  juices  and 
prevents  the  elaboration  of  nutritive  sap  in  the  leaves, 
while  it  obstructs  the  admission  of  air  and  the  emission 
of  perspiration.  The  stem  is  thus  overcharged  with 
moisture  and  eventually  rots,  while  every  source  of 
nutriment  is  cut  off  from  the  half-ripe  tubers.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  say,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  cereal  fungi,  that  bunt,  or 
mildew,  or  the  other  allied  diseases  which  affect  corn, 
are  the  consequence  and  not  the  causes  of  disease.  In 
favourable  seasons  they  are  not  developed ;  in  unfa- 
vourable seasons  they  spread  like  wildfire  :  in  one 
sense,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  the 
cause,  but  merely  as  they  stimulate  into  action  the 
latent  pest.  The  immediate  cause  of  disease  is  the 
fungus  which  preys  upon  the  tissues  of  the  corn.  So 
exactly,  in  the  present  instance,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
aerial  portions  of  the  plant  are  concerned,  the  Botrytia 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  destruction.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  have  been  aided  by  unseasonable  frost, 
but  this  has  certainly  not  always  been  the  case.  The 
mould,  indeed,  would  not  have  spread  but  from  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions  favourable  to  its  growth.  What 
these  are  it  may  be  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  every  student  of  the  extensive  tribe  of 
fungi,  that  their  growth,  and  especially  their  numbers, 
depend  more  than  all  other  vegetables  on  atmospherical 
conditions,  or  what  Fries  has  happily  called  '  cosmica 
momenta.'  Even  the  peasant  knows  this  to  be  the 
case  with  Mushrooms.  Dry  and  wet  summers  occur, 
and  both  are  equally  barren  ;  while  in  other  seasons, 
apparently  but  little  dissimilar,  they  occur  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  A  species  will  be  most  abundant  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  for  a  period  vanish  entirely.  It  is 
notorious  that  this  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
creation,  especially  amongst  insects,  peculiar  species  of 
which  sometimes  swarm  to  such  an  extent  as  to  baffle 
the  naturalist.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  for  instance, 
Vanessa  cardui  existed  in  the  greatest  profusion  in 
England,  and  it  was  traced  by  Mr.  A.  Way  from  Eng- 
land to  Nice.  The  species  of  late  years  has  been  com- 
paratively rare.  There  is  nothing  surprising,  then,  in 
the  fact  of  the  immense  prevalence  of  a  parasitic  mould. 
No  one  wonders  when  the  Hop-grounds  are  ravaged  by 
their  peculiar  mildew,  because  the  cultivation  of  Hops 
is  so  limited  ;  but  if  it  were  as  universal  and  of  as  much 
importance  as  Potatoes,  its  ravages  would  equally  ex- 
cite attention.  It  is  by  these  instruments,  contemptible 
in  the  sight  of  man,  that  the  Almighty  is  pleased  some- 
times to  accomplish  his  ends.  Instances,  like  that 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  will  readily  occur  of  the  im- 
mense disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
The  peculiar  habit  of  the  species,  as  said  above, 
contradicts  the  notion  of  its  appearance  being  the  con- 
sequence of  decay.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  make  the 
spores  vegetate,  as  is  so  easily  done  with  other  species. 
The  spores  of  Botrytis  Bassiana,  which  destroys  the 
silkworms,  and  certainly  is  not  the  consequence,  but 
the  cause  of  decay,  because  the  disease  is  readily  com- 
municated to  the  most  healthy  caterpillars  even  of  other 
species,  vegetate  readily  upon  various  substances.  I  do 
not  assert  that  others  may  not  have  better  success  ;  but 
at  present,  in  whatever  way  I  have  tried  them,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  single  spore  to  sprout,  much  less 
to  propagate  them  upon  foreign  bodies.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  single  instance  in  which  any  of  the  nearly  allied 
species  have  been  found  in  any  other  situation  than 
growing  from  the  tissues  of  plants  ;  were  this  ever  the 
case,  they  could  not  have  been  overlooked,  as  their 
spores  are  so  much  larger  than  those  of  other  species  of 
the  genus.  Botrytis  cana  is  the  only  species  which  ap- 
proaches them  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  its  cinereous  flocci  and  its  evident  relationship 
to  B.  vulgaris.  The  species  are,  in  fact,  as  peculiar  to 
the  living  tissues  of  plants  as  are  the  several  species  of 
Puccinia  and  Uredo,  which  could  not  exist,  or  at  any 
rate  be  perfected,  elsewhere.  The  mycelium  of  the 
cereal  fungi  is  known  to  exist  from  the  earliest  period 
in  corn,  and  is  perfected  only  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  these  essential  parasites,  which 
certainly  do  not  thrive  on  putrescent  matter,  but  cause 
the  decay  of  the  matter  on  which  they  thrive.  The 
direct  observations  of  Bauer,  Corda,  and  Lfeveille,  prove 
merely  what  a  thousand  facts  indicate,  unless,  indeed, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  notions  entertained  by  many  of 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  from  languid  or 
diseased  tissues  ;  for  the  question  at  last  reduces  itself 
to  this,  which  is  indeed  one  involved  in  mystery,  but 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  wherever  the  veil  is  par- 
tially lifted  up,  seems  after  all  to  point  to  the  same 
general  laws  by  which  the  higher  portions  of  the  crea- 
tion are  governed.  To  my  own  apprehension,  then,  it 
appears  clear  at  least  that  the  cause  of  the  premature 
decay  and  putrefaction  of  the  haulm  is  to  be  found  in 
the  parasitic  fungus,  in  consequence  of  whose  attacks 
the  tubers  are  unripe,  and  in  a  bad  condition  for  pre- 
servation." 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
see  what  sort  of  plants  these  species  of  Botrytis  are,  we 
add  the  figure  of  that  which  attacks  silkworms,  along 
with  a  few  notes  by  Mr.  Berkeley  on  other  species. 

Speaking  of  the  Botrytis  infestans,  which  he  regards 
as  the  destroyer  of  the  Potato  crop,  he  observes  that — 
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ps  «  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  species  consist  in  the, 
few  ereoto-patent  not  forcipated  or  uncinated  branches 
thelscattered  spores,and  above  all 
the  torulose  swellings  which  give 
it  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
Gonatobotrys.  The  spores,  how- 
ever, are  not  disposed  round  the 
knots  as  in  that  genus  and  Ar- 
throbotrys,  or  even  confined  to 
them.  The  only  species  which 
exhibits  anything  of  the  kind  is 
one  which  has  been  named  Bo- 
trytis  Urticte  by  Mile.  Libert, 
and  which  indeed  M.  Desma- 
zieres  considered  as  identical. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
it  is  quite  distinct,  the  flocci 
being  far  more  divided,  the 
apices  bifid,  and  the  colour  in- 
stead of  white,  a  greyish  lilac. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity,  for- 
tunately, of  comparing  speci- 
mens, which  occurred  in  the 
autumn,  at  Tansor.in  Northamp- 
tonshire, with  authentic  indivi- 
duals from  M.  Desmazieres. 
Various  allied  species  occur  in 
similar  habitats  characterised  by 
their  large  spores.  These, 
though  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  differ  in  their  mode  of 
ramification  and  in  the  form  and 
size  of  their  spores.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  Botrytis  para- 
sitica, which  occurs  on  Cruci- 
ferte.  Many  other  undescribed 
species  occur,  related  to  Bot. 
effusa,  Grev.,  but  differing  in 
various  characters.  All  exer- 
cise a  greater  or  less  influence 
on  the  health  [of  the  plant  at- 
tacked. Dr.  Morren  informs 
us  that  Beet-root  has  suffered 
from  a  speeiesjduring  the  pre- 
sent autumn,  and  also  Pear- 
trees.  No  good  figure  has  yet 
appeared  of  Botrytis  Bassiana, 
which  attacks  silkworms.  I 
have  therefore  availed  myself  ot 
a  sketch  kindly  communicated 
by  Dr.  Montagne.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  extremely  like 
Botrytis  diffusa,  Alb.  and 
Schwein  ;  but  this  is,  I  believe, 
more  in  appearance  than  reality, 
for  perfect  specimens  of  that 
species  exhibit  a  very  compli-  " 

cated  structure,  each  head  consisting  of  numerous  lobes 
each  of  which  bears  a  number  of  spores  attached  to 
little  spicules — a  structure  j  quite!  different  from  that  of 
Botrytis."^ 


Boteytis  Bassiana,  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Montagne. 

a  loung  thread.      b  Thread    more    advanced,    with    young 

spores,    c  Ditto  full  grown;  with  mature  spores. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

[It  has  appeared  to  the  Editor  that  the  lists  of 
new  plants,  or  of  old  plants  newly  brought  into 
notice  again,  may  be  placed  in  a  more  useful  form 
than  they  have  hitherto  assumed  in  this  Journal ; 
and  that  it  would  also  be  agreeable  to  a  large  class 
of  readers  if  they  were  rendered  more  scientific  and 
original,  without  losing  their  popular  character.  He 
has,  therefore,  decided  upon  remodelling  this  part  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  so  as  to  meet  those  ob- 
t.,  fi,hjTf>  the  flpnnrtment  of  newnlants  will 


receive  a  strict  editorial  revision,  and  when  species 
are  described  for  the  first  time,  their  specific  cha- 
racters will  be  given  in  technical  form,  but  in  the 
English  language.] 

1.  Weigela  hosea.  Rosy  Weigela.  Hardy  Shrub 
(Caprifoils).  North  of  China.  Native  name  "  Noak- 
chok-whoa." 

"  A  shrub  like  a  Philadelphus ;  old  stems  whitish, 
smooth  ;  young  ones  green,  slightly  winged ;  wings 
alternating  with  the  leaves  and  covered  with  hairs  ; 
leaves  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  elliptical,  1 J  inch  wide, 
3  inches  long,  serrated  above,  nearly  smooth  below,  on 
the  midrib  and  veins  hairy ;  flowers  axillary  and  termi- 
nal, three  or  four  springing  from  each  axil  or  eud  of 
the  shoot,  rose-colour ;  peduncles  short  with  green  short 
thread-like  bracts  at  the  base  ;  calyx  cleft  into  five  un- 
equal segments,  three  above  and  two  below,  two-lipped, 
smooth,  light  green  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  tubular  ; 
mouth reflexed  and  cleft  intofive equal  segments, smooth; 
stameus  five,  shorter  than  corolla,  and  inserted  or  grow- 
ing to  its  sides  ;  smooth  above,  but  hairy  from  the  point 
of  union  to  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  style  1 ;  stigma 
capitate,  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens ;  germen 
inferior,  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  nearly  sessile, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  part  of  the  peduncle  of 
the  flower."  Such  is  Mr.  Fortune's  description  of  this 
most  beautiful  shrub,  which  has  reached  this  country 
in  safety,  is  apparently  hardy,  has  already  been  distribu- 
ted by  the  Society  to  a  limited  extent,  and  promises  to 
take  rank  with  the  Chinese  Azalea  as  an  object  of  orna- 
ment. A  drawing  received  from  him  represents  it  as 
forming  loose  clusters  of  from  three  to  five  flowers  at 
the  end  of  every  little  side  branch,  and  his  dried  speci- 
mens show  that  the  drawing  is  faithful  in  that  respect. 
The  flowers  are  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  when  expanded.  In 
colour  they  are  very  like  the  well-known  Chinese  Crab 
(Pyrus  spectabilis),  pure  white  under,  deep  rose  exter- 
nally. The  genus  Weigela,  which  originated  with  the 
Swedish  traveller  Thunberg,  has  been  referred  by  mo- 
dern botanists  to  Diervilla,  and  several  species  of  it 
inhabiting  Japan  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Sie- 
bold  and  Zuccarini  under  that  name.  But  although  in 
many  technical  characters  it  approaches  that  genus,  yet 
it  is  very  different  in  habit ;  and  since  the  seed-vessel 
is  crustaceous,  not  membranous,  and  the  seeds  winged, 
not  wingless,  it  seems  expedient  to  preserve  the  original 
genus.  The  species  now  described  is  more  like  the 
Calysphyrum  floridum,  also  a  Weigela,  and  a  most  beau- 
tiful one,  from  the  North  of  China,  than  any  of  the 
Diervillas  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  from  all  which  it 
differs  in  its  very  large  flowers,  except  their  D.  grandi- 
flora,  the  leaves  of  which  have  very  long  stalks,  and  the 
stamens  hairy  filaments.  Hitherto  this  plant  has  been 
kept  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  has  so  much  the  appearance 
of  a  hardy  shrub  that,  especially  considering  its  flower- 
ing in  the  North  of  China  in  the  month  of  April,  it  will 
probably  live  in  the  open  air.  —Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  p.  65. 

2.  Dendrobium  schceninum.  Fluted  Dendrobium.  Stove 
Epiphyte.    (Orchids.)     New  Holland.     Messrs.  Lod- 


Sp.  Char. — Stems  slender  jointed,  smooth,  hard.  Leaves, terete 
fluted.    Flowers  solitary,  white,  middle  sized.    Sepals  and 
petals  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  the  former  a  little  powdered 
with  violet.      Lip  white,  edged  with  crimson,  3-lobed :  the 
hack  lobes  blunt  and  short,  the  middle  one  taper  pointed, 
with  3  green  wavy  raised  lines  along  the  middle.    Column 
with  two  erect,  rounded,  crimson-edged  wings. 
A  curious  ;  little  epiphyte,  with  the  habit  of  Dendro- 
bium calamiformejani  some  other  New  Holland  species, 
and  probably  very  near  the  little  known   D.   crispatum. 
It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  cultivator,  except 
its  singular  manner  of  growth,  which  resembles  that  of 
a  little  .Bamboo,  but  with  terete  fluted  leaves.     It  is 
occasionally  sent  to  this  country,  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  D.  canaliculatum. — J.  L. 
3.  Habkothahnus    coktmbosus.      Corymbose    Habro- 
thamnus.        Greenhouse      shrub.        (Nightshades.) 
Mexico. 
A  very  handsome  species,  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Low, 
of   Clapton,   quite   distinct   from   the  H.   fasciculatu3. 
It  is  everywhere  glabrous,  apparently  a  much  taller 
plant,  and  with  the  corolla  of  a  very  different  shape, 
widening  upwards  and  then  suddenly  contracted,  so  as 
to  have  an  urceolate  tube  ;  and  having  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  much  longer,   acuminated,    and  at  length 
reflexed.     Its  growth  appears  to  be  much  more  rapid, 
and  it  is  more  easily  cultivated,  only  requiring  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse  in  the  winter.     In  summer  it 
does  best  in  the  open  air,  and  may  readily  be  increased 
by  cuttings.     As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  descrip- 
tion,    it    seems    to   be    the    Meyenia    corymbosa    of 
Schlechtendahl Botanical  Magazine,  1845,  /.4201. 


Miscellaneous. 

""  Gardeners'  Education.  —  We  learn  that  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  have  engaged  Mr.  Holmes  to  deliver 
a  course  of  Forty  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Expe- 
rimental Philosophy  to  the  men  employed  in  their 
Nursery  at  Chelsea. 

The  Derby  Florists'  Challenge. — There  appeared  in 
our  columns,  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  notice  of  a  match 
likely  to  take  place  between  the  florists  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  the  former  offering  to  show  30  distinct 
varieties  of  Tulips,whilst  the  latter  considered  1 2  would 
be  sufficient ;  some  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  the  parties,  and  as  the  Derby  growers  (who 
are  the  challengers)  will  not  lower  their  number  to  12, 
the  "  men  of  Nottingham,"  have  proposed  to  remove 


tinct  varieties  ;  4  blooms  in  each  of  the  feathered  classe 
and  3  blooms  in  each  of  the  flamed,  their  object  being 
quality  before  quantity  ;  they  have  likewise  offered  to 
select  five  florists  of  Nottingham,  who  shall  each  cut 
a  pan  of  six  flowers  from  his  own  garden,  which  pans 
shall  be  exhibited  against  a  similar  number  of  the  Derby 
florists  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  Mr.  Wood,  of 
The  Coppice,  Nottingham,  has  also  proposed  to  stage  a 
pan  of  six  distinct  varieties,  one  in  each  class,  against 
the  best  pan  that  can  be  produced  by  any  Derby  florist 
for  any  sum  not  exceeding  51.,  thus  bringing  into  com- 
petition some  of  the  best  flowers  grown  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  We  understand  that,  should  the  Derby 
florists  not  accede  to  any  of  the  terms  proposed,  the 
Nottingham  growers  will  leave  the  preliminaries  to  be 
settled  by  any  indifferent  person  or  persons,  and  exhibit 
according  to  their  arrangements. 

Themeans  employed  for  obtaining  Double  Flowers. — 
How  many  erroneous  circumstances  up  to  this  day 
have  been  admitted  to  explain  the  cause  of  doubleness 
in  certain  flowers  !  Thus,  for  example,  many  gar- 
deners pretend,  that,  to  obtain  double  Brompton  Stocks, 
you  must  gather  the  seeds  exclusively  from  those 
flowers  whjch  are  the  most  double.  What  influence  can 
these  flowers  have  when  entirely  deprived  of  all  the 
organs  of  generation  2  None  whatever.  To  explain 
this  phenomenon,  we  must  make  practice  agree  with 
theory.  Every  gardener  who  sows  seed,  wishes  to  ob- 
tains plants  with  double  flowers,  so  as  to  obtain  blos- 
soms which  produce  the  greatest  effect.  Every  double 
plant  is  [a  monstrous  vegetable.  To  fproduce  this  ano- 
maly, we  must  attack  the  principle  of  its  creation,  that 
is  to  say,  the  seed.  This  being  granted,  let  us  examine 
in  what  way  these  seeds  ought  to  be  treated.  If,  after 
having  gathered  the  seeds  of  Malcolmia  annua,  or 
Ten-weeks  Stock,  we  sow  them  immediately  afterwards, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  seedlings  will  produce  single 
flowers,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  preserve  these 
same  seeds  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  sow  them, 
we  shall  find  double  flowers  upon  nearly  all  the  plants. 
To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  say  that  in  keeping  a 
seed  for  several  years,  we  fatigue  it  and  weaken  it. 
Then,  when  we  place  it  in  a  suitable  soil,  we  change  its 
natural  state,  and  from  a  wild  plant  make  it  a  culti- 
vated one.  What  proves  our  position  is,  that  plants, 
in  their  wild  state,  shedding  their  seeds  naturally,  and 
sowing  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  yet  in  a 
long  succession  of  time  scarcely  ever  produce  plants 
with  double  flowers.  We  think,  then,  after  what  we 
have  said,  that  whenever  a  gardener  wishes  to  obtain 
double  flowers,  he  ought  not  to  sow  the  seeds  till  after 
having  kept  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible. — This 
practice  ought  to  be  observed  with  all  plants  that  we 
wish  should  produce  double  flowers,  for  all  varieties  of 
the  Brompton  Stocks,  Pinks,  &c.  As  to  Brompton 
Stocks,  Ten-weeks  Stocks,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  flower  them  well  they  should 
be  sown  in  autumn  in  well-worked  soil,  taken  up  when 
the  cold  weather  comes,  and  kept  under  a  frame  during 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  may  be  planted  out 
again,  when  they  will  flower  magnificently,  and  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  of  seeds.  If  you  have  not  a  frame 
at  your  disposal,  you  may  obtain  the  same  result  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  at  the  end  of  February,  under  a  south 
wall,  for  example.  The  principles  that  we  admitted 
above,  are  just  as  applicable  to  Melons  and  all  plants  of 
that  family.  We  admit,  like  many  other  observers, 
that  Melon  plants  obtained  from  seeds  the  preceding 
year,  ought  to  produce,  and  do  produce,  really  very 
vigorous  shoots  with  much  foliage  ;  but  very  few  fruitful 
flowers  appear  on  such  plants,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  sow  old  seeds,  we  obtain  an  abundance 
of  very  large  fruit.  In  fact,  in  all  varieties  of  the 
Melon  the  seeds  should  always  be  kept  from  three  to 
eight  years  before  being  sown,  if  we  would  obtain  fine 
fruit  aud  plenty  of  it. — Revue  Horticole. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
The  usual  mode  of  inducing  shy  blooming  plants  to 
produce  flowers  is  to  cramp  their  roots.  We  have  lo 
such  control,  however,  over  Orchids,  for  if  we  confine 
their  roots,  we  disarrange  their  economy,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  ;  but  as  most  of 
them  will  exist  in  a  dormant  state  for  many  months,  if 
moisture  is  withheld  from  their  roots,  we  can  compel 
them  to  alter  their  natural  time  of  growth  to  suit  our 
seasons.  Spring  and  autumn  growth  should,  therefore, 
be  discouraged  by  these  means,  with  all  the  shy  bloom- 
ing kinds.  The  experiment  should  commence  now  by 
keeping  them  as  cool  and  dry  as  they  can  bear  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  in  spring,  by  increasing  the  heat  as  the 
season  advances,  but  still  withholding  water  till  early  in 
the  summer,  and  then  giving  it  only  when  their  buds  are 
ready  to  start.  In  reference  to  the  shy  blooming  kinds 
the  most  essential  part  of  their  management  is  to  com- 
pel them  to  confine  their  growing  season  to  our  sum- 
mers— say  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. Young  Stanhopeas  are  more  difficult  to  flower 
than  established  plants  ;  because  I  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  influenced  by  changes  of  temperature 
or  moisture.  At  this  stage  they  may  be  made  to  grow 
in  any  month  in  the  year.  They  will  also  endure  more 
hardship  than  any  other  of  the  tribe.  From  this  time 
to  the  beginning  of  May  give  as  little  water  at  the  roots 
as  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  to  the 
middle  of  February,  55°  is  the  proper  temperature.  The 
atmosphere  should  not  be  drier  than  that  for  a  collec- 
tion of  stove  plants  ;  therefore,  where  two  houses  do 
not  exist,  the  coldest  end  of  a  stove  is  a  good  place  to 
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CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  &c. 

About  40"  is  a  good  temperature  for  this  house  when 
not  attached  to  sitting  rooms,  and  only  used  for  the 
purpose  of  wintering  large  specimens  without  plants  in 
blossom,  but  where  a  supply  of  stove  plants  in  bloom  is 
constantly  kept  up  from  a  forcing  pit,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  every  good  conservatory  in  winter, 
the  best  heat  is  45°.  Cinerarias,  which  are  great 
ornaments  in  this  house  in  winter,  are  thirsty  plants, 
and  should  be  well  attended  to  with  water ;  they  are 
also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  unless  they  are 
looked  after,  they  will  soon  establish  these  among  other 
plants.  Chinese  Primroses  are  also  very  ornamental 
here  ;  although  they  grow  well  near  the  glass,  they  do 
best  in  shaded  places.  In  regard  to  soil,  two  parts 
rough  leaf  mould,  aud  one  of  well  decayed  cow-dung, 
with  a  little  sand,  suits  them  best,  and  in  this  they  like 
plenty  of  moisture.  Sloves. — All  stove  plants  should 
now,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks,  be  quite  at  rest,  and 
in  that  state  55"  is  quite  high  enough  for  them  in  cold 
weather.  No  more  water  should  be  given  at  the  roots 
than  what  will  keep  the  leaves  from  nagging,  but  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  more  or  less  moist.  A  high 
and  dry  temperature  is  much  more  injurious  to  stove 
plants  than  any  cold  they  can  suffer  in  a  temperature 
about  45°.  Pits  and  Frames — Keep  the  plants  in  these 
structures  as  hardy  as  possible,  by  fully  exposing  them 
in  mild  weather,  but  do  not  give  them  any  more  water 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Remove  all  decayed  or 
decaying  leaves,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  as  healthy 
a  state  as  possible. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pineries. — Where  a  supply  of  Pines  is  wanted 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  at  this 
season  to  subject  some  of  the  fruiting  plants  to  a  high 
temperature  to  start  them  into  frnit.  If  a  few  of  those 
most  likely  to  fruit  soon  can  be  put  into  a  house  by 
themselves,  where  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70° 
can  be  maintained  by  night  and  72°  by  day,  with  about 
859  of  bottom-heat,  it  will  bring  on  the  fruit.  The 
other  plants  can  then  be  kept  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  this  will  prolong  the 
succession  of  fruit,  and  be  much  better  than  subjecting 
many  plants  to  a  high  temperature  at  this  dull  season. 
Vineries,  &c. — As  before  mentioned,  observe  great 
moderation  in  regard  to  increase  of  temperature  in 
houses  in  which  forcing  has  just  commenced.  Peach- 
houses, — If  the  buds  are  swelling,  50°  by  night  may  be 
maintained  ;  sprinkle  the  trees  frequently,  and  protect 
the  roots  from  the  effects  of  frost.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  a  stock  of  Peach-trees  in  pots,  or  tubs,  for 
the  first  early  crop.  If  any  of  the  blossom-buds  have 
expanded,  it  will  be  well  to  assist  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  Trees,  in  bloom,  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  57°  by  night,  and  a  rise  of  5°  or 
10°  by  day,  with  fire-heat  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Cucumbers,  should  have  every  possible 
amount  of  foliage  exposed  to  the  light ;  and  continue,  as 
opportunities  occur,  successional  crops  of  Kidney  Beans, 
Mushrooms,  &c. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

During  changeable  weather,  like  the  present,  little 
can  be  done  in  the  regular  work  of  this  department ; 
but  where  alterations  are  contemplated,  such  as  making 
new  walks,  new  flower-beds,  or  renewing  the  soil  in  old 
ones,  these  should  be  forwarded  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit.  Holes  for  planting  choice  or  new  shrubs 
or  trees  may  also  be  prepared  by  removing  the  bad 
soil,  and  replacing  it  by  a  compost  suitable  to  the 
plants  ;  and  even  when  trees  are  planted  and  not  grow- 
ing well,  the  soil  may  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
roots,  and  replaced  by  better  material.  In  wet  weather 
plenty  of  work  may  be  found  in  making  pegs,  brooms, 
Hower  sticks,  repairing  rustic  baskets,  and  seats,  aud 
in  painting  wire  trellises.  In  the  reserve  garden,  beds 
containing  autumn-sown  annuals  would  be  the  better 
for  having  a  few  branches  of  evergreens  stuck  into  them 
to  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  after  frost, 
which  has  often  a  very  injurious  effect,  and  to  protect 
them  from  drying  winds. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

A  great  addition  having  been  made  during  the  past 
year  to  the  votaries  of  Flora,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
mand for  information  and  instruction  on  the  several 
points  of  cultivation  being  the  natural  consequence,  we 
shall  continue  our  weekly  hints  on  this  subject,  observ- 
ing that  independent  of  the  usual  routine  recommended, 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  forward  several  interesting 
methods  of  culture,  founded  on  experiments  during  the 
last  season.  Whilst  the  weather  continues  open  follow 
the  advice  given  during  the  few  past  weeks.  Should 
frost  set  in,  cover  Auricula  frames  with  two  good  mats, 
giving  air  by  tilting  the  lights  whenever  possible. 
Should  the  plants  by  any  means  get  frozen,  allow  them 
to  thaw  gradually,  without  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Those  who  have  not  obtained  the 
necessary  number  of  Ranunculuses  to  make  up  their 
beds,  ought  to  do  so  without  delay,  as  the  period  of 
planting,  the  14th  of  February,  will  soon  be  here.  If 
the  beds  have  not  been  already  formed,  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  best  way  is  to  excavate  the  soil  2  feet  deep, 
put  in  6  inches  of  decayed  cow-dung,  covering  this 
with  maiden  turfy  loam  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  more, 
the  remaining  G  inches  to  be  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand,  thoroughly  incorporated. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

All  unoccupied  ground  should  now  be  turned  up  by 

rough  digging,  trenching,  or  ridging  ;  regulating  these 

operations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 

Character  of  preceding  and  contemplated  future  crops. 


Keep  forward  Lettuces  from  being  injured  by  frost ;  and 
look  sharply  after  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand-lights, 
as  well  as  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Radishes,  in  cold 
frames  ;  protecting  them  with  straw  or  reed  covers,  or 
Spruce  branches.  If  not  already  done,  seize  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  mild  weather  to  sow  the  first  crop 
of  Peas  and  Beans,  choosing  established  early  varieties. 

Orchard Proceed  with  pruning,  and  protect  newly. 

planted  trees  by  mulching  their  roots.  Where  planting 
is  not  finished,  the  operation  should  be  deferred  jjfor  a 
month  or  six  weeks  longer.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  ground  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  sow  Marshall's 
dwarf  Prolific  and  Mazagan  Beans,  which  are  the  kinds 
generally  used  for  early  crops;  the  latter  is  the  hardiest. 
They  may  be  planted  in  shallow  drills  drawn  about  18 
inches  apart,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  garden,  and 
covered  about  2  inches  in  depth.  On  the  first  fine  day 
also  sow  a  few  of  the  Early  Frame  or  Charlton  Peas. 
For  this  crop  the  seeds  should  be  sown  rather  thickly, 
and  in  case  of  severe  frost  they  should  be  protected  by 
Fern  or  Furze.  Some  of  the  latter  chopped  may  be 
put  into  the  drills  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  mice. 


Monthly  Depth  of  Rain,  in  inches  and  hundred  parts  of  an 
inch,  which  fell  at  Chiswick  in  the  years  1841,  1842,  1S43, 
1844,  and  1845. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

February 

In. 
2.60 
0.7G 
1.32 
1.58 
2.16 
2.45 
3.56 
2.69 
3.71 
4.61 
3.41 
2.12 

In. 
1.06 
1.32 
1.81 
0.15 
1.73 
1.58 
1.52 
2.81 
3.39 
1.71 
4.47 
0.76 

In. 
1.33 
2.35 
0.47 
1.02 
5.26 
1.62 
1.67 
3.28 
0.98 
4.19 
2.13 
0.58 

In. 

2.25 
2.27 
2.44 
0.33 
0.25 
0.97 
2.10 
1.84 
1.31 
4.13 
3.06 
0.39 

In. 
2.97 
0.93 
1.25 

0.95 

2.89 

1.36 

July    

2.31 

2.79 

1.77 
1.39 

2.11 
2.61 

Annual  amount . . 

:J.().:i7 

22.31 

25.48 

21.34 

23.33 

State  ot  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  1, 1846,  aa 
observed  it  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawlck. 
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0 
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62 

40 
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1 
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Gl 

25 

39.6 
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Wed.      31 

2 

30.106 

29-465 

62 

40 

46.0 

S.W. 

.41 

Jan. 

Thars.     1 

3 

30.051 

£9.692 

46 

30 

38.0 

N.W. 

Average 

20.-17 

29.662 

61.1 

33.5 

42.3 

1    .85 

Dec.,' 26— Densely  overcast;  cloudy;  partially  overcast  at  night 

"7- -f'lf'i" ;  fine;  faintly  overcast ;  densely  overcast  at  night 
28—  Boisterous,  with  rain ;  clear  and  frosty  at  night 
29— Frosty;  overcast 
30— Overcast;  windy;  fine;  clear 

31— Fine,  with  bright  sun;  uniformly  overcast;  boisterous,  with  very 
heavy  rain  at  night 
Jan.     1 — Clear;  fine,  with  sun;  clear  at  nigh». 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4&  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  theWeather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
enaulng  Week  ending  Jan    10,  1846." 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 

Pre 
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Aind 
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Temp. 
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Temp. 
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Temp 
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1 
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6 
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4 
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2 
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6 
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Wed.    7 

40.2 

£8.6 

34.4 

4 

0.14 

1    3 

a 

2 

2 
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4 

2 

Thur.    8 

37-4 

29.7 

33.6 
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0-56 
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a 

2 
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1 
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Fri.       9 

38.6 

81.3 
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3 

3 
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41.0 

£9.4 

35.9 
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040 

1 
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2 

a 

4 

1 

2 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  5ih, 
1814— therm.  54°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  8th,  1841— therm.  6°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beans — Elytron — The  deleterious  principle  of  the  Scarlet  Run- 
ner and  French  Bean  is  said  to  be  Cytisine,  the  same  which 
causes  Laburnum  seeds  to  kill  children  who  incautiously 
swallow  them. 

Bees— S — The  manner  in  which  bees  build  their  cells  is  but 
little  known.  You  observe  "when  the  bees  begin  to  work, 
being  close  together,  each  is  surrounded  by  as  many  sides  as 
there  are  sides  to  the  cells,  and  thus  they  cannot  but  make  a 
six-sided  cavity."  But  cells  are  not  all  of  one  size  ;  and  by  what 
rule  are  the  larger  or  drones'  cells  made  ?  The  queens'  cells 
also,  are  not  hexagonal ;  but  round  and  inverted ;  so  that, 
were  we  to  suppose  the  larger  ones  to  be  formed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  smaller,  and  increased  in  size  by  the  extension  of 
the  working  bees'  legs,  there  would  yet  be  this  obstacle  to 
surmount,  and  they  would  be  placed  on  a  "level  space  to 
perform  their  operations."  The  fact  is,  when  bees  build  cells, 
they  can  readily  twistaboutin  all  ways.  You  object  to  the  bee 
being  endowed  with  fore-thought ;  which  "  some  suppose  to  be 
evident  in  his  building  his  hive  and  putting  up  food  for  his 
winter  consumption."  And  the  ground  of  your  objection  is 
"that  the  fluid  prepared  by  flowers  is  very  sweet  and  tempt- 
ing, and  that  nothing  is  so  natural  than  that  the  creature 
in  youth  seduced  into  excess,  has  after  a  while  been  fain  to 
disgorge  superfluities,  and  has  thus  acquired  the  useful  habits 
which  has  rather  incautiously  been  overpraised."  But,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  honey-bee  is  gregarious  the  whole  year 
round,  and  thus  differs]from  all  British  bees  :  the  humble  one, 
for  instance,  stores  up  food  for  a  ready  supply  for  its  brood  in 
summer  only.  The  honey-bee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  rearing  brood  when  the  weather  admits 
of  it ;  and  without  a  ready  supply  of  honey  and  pollen  always 
at  hand,  its  young  would  inevitably  perish.  So  far  from 
revelling  in  excess  their  object  is  to  store  up  the  sweets 
exuded  from  the  flowers,  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
kind.  W. 

Books — E  C  D — Probably  Mackintosh's  "  Practical  Gardener  " 
will  be  the  best  book  for  the  lady  to  consult.  The  "  Flower- 
Garden  "  may,  we  believe,  be  had  separately. 

Chaecoal — A  WeU~wisher — "When  wood,  after  being  exposed  to 
fire,  falls  to  an  ash,  it  is  burnt  not  charred.  To  char  you 
must  keep  the  fire  burning  very  slowly,  and  with  very  little 
access  of  air.  "What  are  called  turfs  here  are  what  you  name 
sods  :  you  cannot  do  better  than  use  them  for  smothering  the 
fire  and  keeping  out  the  air.     For  the  manner  of  making 

'    charcoal  see  p.  720,  18-44. 

Chimonanthus — Sub — The  proper  time  for  pruning  Chimo- 
nanthus  (Calycanthus  praecox)  fragrans,  and  the  only  prun- 
ing required,  is  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Pinch  all  the 
points  of  the  stronger  young  shoots  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  which  causes  them  to  produce  laterals,  which  in 
general  are  covered  with  flower-buds, fl 


Colodes  of  Plants— .4  Gardener—  Whence  do  fruits  and  flow- 
ers derive  their  colours  ?  Ask  the  redbreast  who  adorned  ifs 
bosom,  or  the  raven  why  it  is  not  white.  Enquire  of  yourself 
how  your  hair  was  made  black  and  your  blood  red.  No  one 
can  answer  such  questions.  Walnuts  will  not  bear  till  they 
are  old  :  if  you  would  hasten  them,  dig  round  their  roots  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  stem  and  fill  up  the  hole  again. 
Dahlias— An  Old  Sub— We  recommend  you  the  following  12 
sorts,  in  which  you  will  find  a  good  variety  of  colours. 
Antagonist,  Hudson's  Princess  Royal,  Proctor's  Nonpareil, 
Cleopatra,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Beeswing,  Widnall's 
Queen  of  Roses,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Catleugh's  Eclipse,  Bermond- 
sey  Bee,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Admiral  Stopford.'- 
Foeesting — Gloucester — To  our  mind  there  is  no  good  English, 
work  on  Foresting.  There  are  many  sketches  of  what  should 
be  done,  such  as  Billington's,  Withers's,  and  others  ;  but  they 
are  so  incomplete,  as  to  be  of  very  limited  use.  Main's 
"  Forest  Planter"  is  perhaps  the  nearest  a  good  book,  though. 
very  far  from  what  is  wanted.  There  is  also  a  small  treatise 
on  planting,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  consult  our 
weekly  Calendar  for  the  four  past  years  and  for  the  present. 
Glazing — W  M—  You  may  now  buy  squares  40  inches  long  at 
the  same  price  as  if  they  were  12  inches  ;  for  we  have  effect- 
ually broken  through  that  part  of  the  impositions  of  the  glass 
cutters.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  experience  of  a  hard 
winter  is  required  before  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the 
new  plan  of  bringing  glass  into  mere  contact,  instead  of  over- 
lapping, will  answer.  If  you  attempt  it,  use  good  white-lead 
for  the  joints.  There  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  many 
good  gardeners  to  training  fruit  trees  over  trellis,  instead  of 
nailing  them.  It  is  said  that  the  currents  of  air  setting:  be- 
tween the  tree  and  the  wall  lower  the  temperature,  and  dimi- 
nish the  utility  of  the  wall  itself;  and  we  believe  that  they 
are  right. 
Hothouses — R  W—  Three  compartments,  each  40  feet  in 
length,  will  afford  a  moderate  supply  of  Grapes  and  flowers 
for  a  small  family  ;  but  some  pits  in  addition  would  be  found 
very  useful.  All  may  be  heated  by  one  boiler,  provided  the 
pipes  are  furnished  with  well-adapted  stop-cocks.  For  the 
early  Vinery — Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Royal  Mus- 
cadine, and  White  Sweetwater.  For  the  late— Black  Fron- 
tignan,  White  ditto,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
St.  Peter's.!! 
Hoeticulttjeal  Society — Sevenoaks — Apply  for  them  to  the 
Secretary,  21,  Regent-street.  They  will  be  sent  as  a  matter 
of  course. 
Hyacinths — AUquis — Use  tepid  water  for  your  Hyacinths  in 
glasses,  and  add  four  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  to  every  pint  of  water.  This  will  be  found 
to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.^ 
Insects— .ff*S— It  is  scarcely  possible  to  free  land  from  wire- 
worms  ;  they  may  however  be  reduced  by  sticking  slices  of 
Potato  or  Turnip  in  the  ground,  to  which  they  will  resort ; 
and  if  these  be  examined  daily,  very  considerable  numbers 
may  be  collected  and  destroyed. J 
Names  of  Feuits— R  C,  Kingston — 1,  3,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ; 
2,  Passe  Colmar ;  5,  Carlisle  Codlin  ;  6,  Marks's  Codlin ;  7, 
Kerry  Pippin  ;  8, 11,  Nonsuch  ;  10,  Hawthornden  ;  12,  Pigeon  ; 
14,  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  17,  25,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  18,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  19,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson  ;  20,  Yorkshire  Greening  ; 
24,  Grey  Leadington.il D  J—l,  8,  Hollandbury  ;  5,  Frank- 
lin's Golden  Pippin ;  6,  "Wormsley  Pippin  ;  7,  Gravenstein ; 

9,  Dutch  Codlin.ll C  2V,  Berks— 3,    Padley's   Pippin :    4, 

Sometimes  called  Fall  Pippin.H T  S—l,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  ■  3,  Worthless.il 

Names  of  Plants — SE  2V—  Omphalodes  verna. JMCD — 

It  is  usual  in  this  country  for  persons  who  ask  for  informa- 
tion to  do  so  civilly  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  in  Ireland 
there  is  any  different  custom.  You  put  your  questions  in  so 
unintelligible  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  answered ;  and  to 
this  you  add  impertinence.  In  future  do  not  write  to  us.  If, 
as  you  say,  you  are  requested  by  other  persons  at  Drumcondra 
to  do  so,  we  must  request  them  to  find  a  more  civil  and 
a  more  sensible  medium  of  communication.  "We  are  always 
willing  to  answer  questions  even  as  ignorant  as  yours,  but 

they  must  be  asked  in  a  proper  maner. WL — Lotus 

tetragon olobus. T  B — Leptospermum   obovatum, Sub 

— Populus    angulata.1I J  B — Zygopetalum  intermedium. 

A  Kentish  Man— Lfelia  anceps  and  Odontoglossum  Cer- 

vantesii. 
Phlox    veena — Sub — This  is  a  very  scanty  bloomer :    but  it 
may  be  helped  by  planting  it  in  a  rich  light  sandy  soil,  either 
on  rockwork  or  by  elevating  its  stems  by  placing  a  few  pieces 
of  stones  or  bricks  under  them.      It  requires  rather  a  dry 
situation  and  plenty  of  light. If 
Pomegeanates — MF—  The  best  way  to  treat  your  Pomegranate 
planted  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  Has  remained  several 
years  growing  vigorously  without  flowering,  is  to  keep  it  as 
dry  as  possible  in  winter,  and  to  give  it  plenty  of  room  on  the 
wall,  allowing  it  to  grow  without  pruning  in  summer.Tf 
Potatoes— Omega — In  order  to  have  young  Potatoes  in  March, 
you  should  plant  some  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed as  soon  as  possible.    Let  the  bed  be  made  to  the  height 

of  3  feet,  and  1  foot  of  soil  over  it.  || Tyro— The  "Rose" 

end  is  the  youngest,  the  point  of  the  Potato,  the  place  where 
the  eyes  are  placed  closest  together. 
Peimula  sinensis — E  P — Your  crimson  seedling  is  not  equal  to 
many  we  have  seen ;  the  white  variety  is  large  and  good ;  but 
it  wants  purity  of  colour.* 
Rose-watee— J  W— Distil  fresh  Rose  petals  in  the  following 
proportions  :— 10  lbs.  of  petals,  7  fluid  ounces  of  proof  spirit, 
2  gallons  of  water.     We  would  willingly  oblige  you,  but  we 
cannot  name  dealers  or  give  prices,  which  is  the  business  of 
advertisers.     Consult  the  nearest  chemist  and  druggist :  he 
will  show  you  his  apparatus.^ 
Seeds — E  P— Your  Palermitan  seeds  are  all  of  greenhouse  or 
stove  plants,  with    the    exception  of  Convallaria  japonica, 
Ligustrum  japonicum,  and  the  Cypress  Oak.    The  Oxalis  are 
very  pretty  things,  and  may  be  grown  in  flower-pots  in  a 
frame. 
Sizes  of  Pots— S— By  refering  to  p.  83  you  will  find  the  in- 
formation you  seek.J 
Taliacotius — R  IT— Thank  yeu.     We  have  not  forgotten  that : 

but  we  thought  the  matter  too  serious  for  a  joke. 
Toeenia  scabea — Amateur — This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  and  it 
is  its  nature  to  die  down  ;  keep  it  cool  till  next  March,  and 
then  a  little  warmth  and  moisture  will  set  it  growing  again. 
Very  sorry  you  did  not  take  our  advice  about  heating.    It 
rarely  answers  to  use  3-inch  pipes. 
Teee  Roots — JSkrimpton — You  wiU  not  injure  your  Elm-trees 
by  cutting  a  trench  25  feet  from  their  trunks.     In  fact,  you 
must  do  so  if  you  desire  to  establish  a  flower-garden  near 
them. 
Vines— Can  any  correspondent  oblige  us  by  saying  if  he  knows 
of  an  example  of  the  Thomery  plan  of  Vine  management  in 

this  country  ;  and  if  so,  how  it  answers  ? 17— Three  feet  is 

quite  deep  enough. T  B—  Vines  which  have  been  exposed 

to  the  frost  since  hearing,  and  which  are  to  be  forced  in 
February  should  now  be  taken  into  the  house  and  pruned 
and  dressed  preparatory  to  starting  them.  The  borders 
tshould  also  be  iorked  up  and  put  in  order  before  artificial 
heat  is  applied.  J 
Misc— B  B—  Seedling  Apples  must  possess  great  excellence, 
otherwise  they  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  Yours  are, 
however,  worthy  ot  further  trial ;  this  season  having  proved 

unfavourable.il Enquirer— The  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  is 

in  season  in  October.  In  quality  it  is  not  equal  to  many 
others  which  ripen  at  the  same  time  ;  still  it  deserves  cultiva- 
tion, being  handsome  and  a  great  and  sure  bearer.il PMF 

—If  you  now  take  up  your  Gansel's  Bergamot  carefully, 
trench  the  border  and  replant  the  tree,  it  will  certainly  bear.li 


1.— 1846.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


FARM  IN  EAST  LOTHIAN  TO  BE  LET. 

TO  BE  LET— THE  FARM  OF  PLEASANTS,  in  the 
parish  of  Spott,  containing  190  Imperial  Acres,  or  thereby. 
The  Lands  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  seaport  of  Dunbar,  one  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  line  of  the  North  British  Railway.  Entry  will  be  given 
to  the  Houses,  Grass,  and  Fallow,  at  Whitsunday  next,  and  to 
the  remaining  Lands  at  the  separation  of  Crop  1846  from  the 
ground.  John  Forrest,  at  Bowerhouso  Gate,  will  show  the 
Lands,  The  Conditions  of  Lease  will  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Dal- 
mahot  and  Woods,  W.S.,  69,  Queen-street,  and  offers  for  the 
Farm  will  be  received  by  them  till  the  16th  of  February,  1846, 
which  may  be  made  either  in  Money,  or  in  Wheat,  payable  at 
the  highest  fiars  of  the  county,  or  partly  in  both.— Edinburgh, 
Dec.  23,  1845. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Whdnesday,    Jan.    7  — Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
Thursday,        _     a— Agtiou'tural  Imp. Sue.  oflreUnd. 
Thursday,;        —   16— Agricultural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 
LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Antrim  Union— CountY  Cork— L'ncoln — Longford. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


•Tan   5—  Darlington,  Utk,  Newark 
Jan.  6 — Wiveli, combe,  Abergavenny, 

Rochford  Hundred,  Framlioghain, 

St.  Qulviu. 
Jan.  7— Monmouth,    Braintree    and 

Becking 
Jan.  3—  Blofield  and  Walsham,  Rich. 

mondshire. 
Jan.  y— Wrenlham,   Tavl.tock,    De- 

benham,St.  Germains,  Halesworth, 

Uadlelgb,  Wakefield,  St.  Austell. 


Jin.  10  — Northampton  Book  Club, 
Cardiif,  Swansea,Carlton-on  Trent, 
Wincheomb. 

JaT.  H— Ejcmlnster,  Yoxford,  Wen- 
lock,  Great  Oakley,  W.  Hereford. 

Jan.  13  -  Woottoa  Basset,  Lewis,  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

Jan.  14 — Harlestnn. 

Jan.  15-Grove  Ferry. 

Jan.  16— YVadebrtdge. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  and 
three  hundred  tons  of  Guano  were  consumed  in 
this  country  between  the  1st  of  July  18-14,  and  the 
1st  of  July,  1845.  Of  this  quantity,  Africa  sup- 
plied us  with  about  100,000  tons,  and  South  America 
with  the  remainder.  The  cost  price  to  the  farmer 
of  this  manure  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 
100,000  tons  African,  at  81.  per  ton  . .  . .  £800,000 
37,300  tons  Peruvian,  at  \2l,  per  ton  , .      447,600 

Making  a  total  cost  of  . .        . .  £1,247,600 

A  million  and  a  quarter  of  money  spent  by  British 
farmers  in  a  fertiliser  which  was  unknown  in  English 
practice  five  years  ago,  is  an  astounding  fact,  and 
one  which  is  pregnant  with  interesting  considera- 
tions. Thus  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  direct  and 
practical  refutation  of  the  libel  so  industriously 
asserted  by  some,  and  blindly  believed  by  others, 
that  the  farmers  of  England  are  "  as  stubborn  as 
the  clays  they  cultivate,"  and  are  unwilling  to  adopt 
modern  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  their  practice, 
and  the  increase  of  their  produce.  There  are, 
doubtless,  some  who  are  even  yet  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  this  fertiliser ;  but  the  fact  of  the  great 
consumption  to  which  we  have  alluded  proves  that 
the  cases  are  not  "  few  and  far  between  "  in  which 
the  farmer  has  been  neither  dull  of  conviction  nor 
tardy  in  action. 

A  demand  increasing  in  four  years  from  nothing 
to  130,000  tons,  is  evidence  enough  that  there  are 
pome  apt  scholars  amongst  us.  In  like  manner  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  open  enemies  and  lukewarm 
friends  who  doubt  the  utility  of  our  agricultural 
societies,  and  who  sneer  at  the  efforts  of  all  who 
labour  with  their  pens  or  their  voices  to  stimulate 
the  mind  of  the  farmer  to  enquiry,  and  to  diffuse, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  an  art  upon 
which  so  much  depends,  and  comparatively  so  little 
is  known. 

For  if  we  grant  that  some  few  persons  directly 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  knew  the 
utility  of  the  manure  on  its  first  importation,  and 
that  analysis  pointed  out  to  others  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  fact,  how  is  it  that  this  fact  is  now 
no  longer  new  or  strange  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  ?  How  is  it  that  it  has  endured 
the  ordeal  of  doubt  and  denial,  and  has  gained  such 
general  confidence  in  so  short  a  time  ?  By  what 
means  has  the  knowledge  of  a  practice  so  novel  as 
the  use  of  this  manure  been  so  quickly  diffused  ? 
Truth,  strong  as  it  may  be,  cannot  travel  without 
a  conveyance,  and  facts  are  generally  longer  on  the 
road  than  fiction.  Nor  does  ignorance  ever  give 
place  to  knowledge  without  a  struggle  for  the 
■victory.  To  the  meetings,  speeches,  publications 
of  our  societies,  and  to  the  press  connected  there- 
with, we  must  attribute  the  extraordinary  results  we 
have  alluded  to.  By  bringing  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned  together,  those  who  were  willing 
to  be  instructed  mingling  with  those  who  were 
capable  of  teaching,  by  employing  capital  in  col- 
lecting and  publishing  facts,  by  making  these  the 
tests  from  which  our  speakers  have  discoursed  to 
thousands,  and  which  our  journals  have  carried  to 
every  market  table  in  the  kingdom  ;  by  these 
means,  all  of  which  our  Agricultural  societies  and 
clubs  have  employed,  information  on  this  point  of 
practice  has  been  promulgated,  and  ignorance  has 
been  dispelled  at  aspeed.and  in  adegree  unparalleled 
at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  probably  unattainable  by  any 
other  means.  By  these  means,  the  disadvantages 
of  locality  and  circumstance,  of  isolation  and  limited 
opportunity  of  active  communion  with  the  world  and 


its  daily  progress,  have  been  overcome — disad- 
vantages which  have  always  been  regarded  as  fatal 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  c.'ner  in 
the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  our  farmers. 

The  efficacy  of  these  means  is,  however,  evidenced 
by  other  cases  as  well  as  the  one  now  quoted.  Thus 
it  is  a  matter  well  ascertained  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed more  during  the  last  four  years,  under  the 
influence  of  these  means,  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
true  economy  of  all  other  manures — especially  of 
bones — than  during  the  previous  forty  years.  It  is 
equally,  too,  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  same  mode  of 
procuring  and  spreading  knowledge  abroad,  has 
caused  as  great  an  advantage  to  be  made  in  the 
fundamental  work  of  improvement — draining,  both 
as  regards  principle  and  detail. 

And  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
useof guano  is  suggestive  of  anotherimportantreflec- 
tion.  The  million  and  a  quarter  of  capital  which 
has  been  spent  in  guano  is  so  much  extra  capital 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  proof  of 
which  we  find  that  the  great  demand  for  guano  did 
not,  during  the  past  year,  diminish  the  market  for 
other  manures.  For  example,  bones  have  been  30 
per  cent,  dearer  during  1844  and  1845,  than  in  the 
previous  year.  This  million  and  a  quarter  of  extra 
capital  beneficially  employed  in  cultivation,  cannot 
have  produced  less  than  two  millions  worth  of  food 
for  the  population  and  wealth  for  the  country. 
What  then,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  the  assertion  that 
the  farmers  of  England  are  "  behind  their  age ;"  or, 
that  the  institutions  which  have  been  founded  for  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  agriculture,  are  but 
"  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  ;"  and  are  as 
incompetent  to  effect  that  purpose  as  the  farmer 
is  unwilling  to  be  taught.  An  ounce  of  such  a  fact 
as  we  have  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  will  outweigh  a  ton  of  this  empty  verbiage. 
To  the  practical  farmer,  however,  there  is  one  other 
consideration  connected  with  the  great  fact  to  which 
we  have  drawn  attention,  which  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  the  consideration  how  a  supply 
adequate  to  such  a  consumption  is  to  be  obtained 
for  the  future.  At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  this 
question  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
in  our  next,  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of 
the  market  for  the  future. 

Another  Year  is  Gone.  A  remarkable  and 
eventful,  and  it  is  to  be  at  least  hoped,  an  instruc- 
tive year  to  the  agriculturist.  It  is  gone  :  as  en- 
tirely and  irrevocably  gone  as  "  the  years  before  the 
flood."  What  has  it  bequeathed  to  us  ?  What 
light  have  we  gathered  from  it,  wherewith  to  light 
up  the  mysterious  and  shadowy  prospect  of  the 
future  ? — for,  it  is  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that 
the  future  is  to  be  alone  discerned,  so  far  as  human 
eye  can  penetrate.  And  surely  if  ever  a  coining 
year  was  fraught  with  an  almost  painful  intensity  of 
interest  to  every  man  in  this  kingdom  that  sets  him- 
self down  as  in  the  remotest  degree  "connected 
with  agriculture"  in  any  shape  or  sense,  it  is  the 
year  that  now  lies  before  us  like  a  shut  book,  as  yet 
sealed  and  silent,  yet  pregnant  with  coming  facts 
and  disclosures,  in  politics,  in  science,  in  art ;  in 
all  that  bears  upon  thehistoryand  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, the  gradual  unfolding  and  revelation  of  which, 
as  surely  as  "  one  day  telleth  another,  and  one 
night  certifieth  another,"  so  surely  will  they  make 
each  one  of  us  wish  that  we  had  watched  with  more 
attentive,  more  prescient  eye,  the  indications  of  the 
future,  with  which  every  past  seems  to  have  teemed, 
when  looked  back  upon  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
after-knowledge. 

It  does  not,  and  never  did,  form  any  part  of  our 
task  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  progress  of  mere 
political  changes  or  opinions,  however  closely  at 
times  they  may  seem  to  unite  and  almost  identify 
themselves  with  the  history  of  agriculture  j  but  in 
whatever  department  of  knowledge  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  that  moulds  itself  into  the  shape  of  purely 
agricultural  speculation,  we  hold  it  to  become  ipso 
facto  an  essential  part  of  agriculture  itself,  viewed 
as  we  will  now  venture  to  express  the  firm  hope  that 
it  may  be  viewed, as  a  really  advancing  art,  absorbing 
and  appropriating  to  itself  every  ray,  however  scat- 
tered, that  shines  from  the  most  distant  star  in  the 
wide  and  profound  expanse  of  human  science.  Put- 
ting aside,  then,  the  mere  question  itself  which  has 
agitated,  and  is  agitating  the  minds  of  all  around  us 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire — 
we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  possible  alteration  of  the 
Corn-laws — a  question  in  which  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer,  all  feel  a  vital  and  unavoidable  interest  which 
it  would  be  almost  an  affectation  to  overlook, 
at  the  opening  of  a  year  likely  to  prove  so  important 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  agricultural  experience, 
we  extract  from  the  pack  the  card  which  intrin- 
sically and  alone  belongs  to  us.  It  turns  up  in  the 
likeness  of  the  following  query.  What,  if  any,  will 
be  the  effects  of  the  expected  change,  not  upon 


class  or  person,  collective  or  individual,  but  upon 
agricultural  practice  ?  It  might  seem  almost  pre- 
sumptuous to  ask  or  guess,  almost  idle  to  dilate 
upon,  had  we  nothing  but  surmise  or  conjecture  to  pro- 
ceed upon,  or  to  offer.  But  we  have  more.  We  have 
the  history  of  past  practice  ;  of  the  causes,  of  every 
description,  that  have  operated  to  retard  or  to 
advance  its  improvement.  And  in  the  review  which 
presents  itself,  our  eye  is  caught  by  one  or  two 
leading  features  that  have  ever  and  anon  solicited 
our  attention  and  claimed  our  repeated  remark, 
throughout  our  progress  in  the  journey  we  have 
traversed.  One  is  the  utterly  and  strangely  dis- 
proportionate application  of  capital  to  agriculture, 
as  compared  with  all  the  other  great  objects  of 
human  enterprize  and  investments  of  human  labour 
and  invention ;  the  other  is  a  matter  of  closer 
detail  and  lying  more  out  of  a  cursory  view,  but 
powerfully  significant ;  it  may  be  comprised  in  the 
proposition  that  the  farmers'  attention  has  been 
hitherto  called  rather  to  the  price  that  he  can 

OBTAIN  FOR  A  GIVEN  QUANTITY  THAN  THE  AMOUNT 
THAT  HE  CAN  GROW  UPON  A  GIVEN  SPACE. 

We  are  no  mere  theorists.  We  are  not  careful 
to  examine  into  remote  or  collateral  causes  that  lie 
out  of  our  province.  Our  concern  is  only  with 
effects;  and  with  such  too  as  are  obvious  and  in- 
disputable. We  affirm  with  regret  the  proposition 
as  to  price  and  quantity  above  stated,  and  we  appeal 
to  our  readers  if  this  remark  be  not  true,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  past ;  and  if  true,  whether  it  do  not 
betoken  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  movement 
of  the  agricultural  machine,  interrupting  its  due 
and  proper  action,  and  distorting  it  from  its  due  and 
proper  object  and  purpose,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing an  indefinitely  increasing  supply,  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  ?  Observe  the  effects  of 
the  application  of  capital  and  invention  to  other 
arts.  They  show  themselves  in  improved  machinery, 
greater  produce,  lower  price,  and  increased  profits  ! 
Is  this  true  or  is  it  not  'i  as  a  practical  and  striking 
fact,  is  it  true  or  is  it  not  that  the  fortunes  made  by 
cotton-spinning  and  calico-printing  have  increased 
and  extended  enormously  since  the  improved  ma- 
chinery and  economised  labour  have  multiplied  the 
produce  and  reduced  the  price  to  an  extent  aston- 
ishing to  contemplate  ?  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  that 
the  very  machines  that  have  economised  labour 
have  yet  in  the  end  immensely  increased  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  ?  that  the  double  blessing  of 
lower  price  to  the  consumer,  and  higher  profits  to 
the  producer,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  2  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be,  that  profit  does 
not  depend  upon  price,\n /regard  to  that  which  we 
"  put  on,"  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  regard  to 
that  which  we  "  eat  and  drink  ?"  Why  should  that 
which  is  an  axiom  in  the  one  be  a  paradox  in  the 
other  ?  Both  are  trades  in  which  capital  invests 
itself  in  human  labour  employed,through  the  medium 
of  machinery,  upon  the  task  of  production.  Why 
should  a  truth  which  is  positive  to  the  loom,  be 
negative  to  the  plough  ?  The  productive  capabili- 
ties of  each  are  alike  unknown,  and,  as  far  as  human 
knowledge  has  reached,  unlimited  ;  the  latter,  per- 
haps,  even  more  than  the  former.  What  is  the 
chilling  cause  that  arrests  investment  in  the  elder 
branch  of  human  art,  agriculture  ;  and  sells  its  birth- 
right to  the  younger,  manufactures  ?  We  pause  for 
a  reply  ;  but  it  is  the  pause,  not  of  fear,  but  of  hope  ; 
of  hope  not  illuded  by  future  expectations,  but 
founded  upon  past  experience  :  and  truly  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  instructive 
beyond  all  former  retrospect.  With  a  population 
increasing  at  the  astounding  rate  of  a  thousand  a 
day,  a  thousand  mouths  to  feed  each  day  beyond 
the  number  of  the  day  before,  with  the  acreage  of 
our  little  island  cut  and  sliced,  and  taken  up  in 
every  direction  by  the  overbearing  railroad,  that 
swallows  two  thousand  acres  to  a  hundred  miles, 
how  have  we  met  the  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mand ?  By  hugely  increased  importation  ?  Evi- 
dently not.  Have  our  fields,  then,  grown  larger? 
No !  but  they  have  produced  more.  The  example 
of  the  few,  and  the  encouragement  derived  from 
that  example  and  its  results,  have  not  been  wholly 
lost.  The  movement  is  but  in  its  infancy,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  attain  a  stature  that  shall  vindicate  its  place 
among  the  rapid  and  gigantic  growths  that  modern 
times  have  seen  in  other  arts,  and  to  exemplify  the 
scientific  and  economic  truths  that  their  progress 
has  established.  We  claim  no  position  as  the  ad- 
vocates or  opponents,  much  less  as  the  judges,  of 
financial  or  legislative  enactments.  We  utterly  and 
distinctly  decline  to  beat  up  even  our  most  worn- 
out  ploughshare  for  the  sword  of  controversy.  But 
we  cannot  turn  a  straight  furrow  without  keeping 
our  eyes  open  ;  and  if  the  political  hurly-burly 
around  us  divert  our  attention  for  a  moment,  it  is 
only  that  we  may  hear  and  reflect,  and,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  endeavour  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  best 
of  all  prophecy,  the  history  of  the  past.    For  many 
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a.  long  year  we  have  so  endeavoured,  and  upon  the 
best  of  our  unbiassed  judgment  we  humbly  express 
a  firm  belief  that  both  the  advantages  and  the  evils 
— in  fact,  the  whole  effect — of  the  expected  change 
which  the  political  journalists  have  bruited  of  late  in 
our  ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified,  as  much  by 
the  ignorance  as  by  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides,  and  that  of  all  the  panic- 
dreams  that  ever  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  human  enterprise,  or  cramped  the  sinews  of  a 
noble  pursuit,  the  idea.ina  densely  inhabited  country, 
where  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  trade  and  com- 
merce extending,  industry  and  skill  unequalled,  and 
true  science  dawning,  that  human  food  is  likely  to 
become  too  cheap,  and  its  production  unprofitable, 
is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually 
found  the  most  illusory  and  groundless. —  C  W.  H. 


barley  WILL  BEAR  THE  WINTER. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  a  late  Number  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  Barley  bearing  autumn-sowing,  I  beg 
to  acquaint  your  readers  I  am  in  the  practice  of  sowing 
Barley  (Chevalier,  which  is  one  of  the  most  tender 
kinds),  as  early  in  the  winter  as  feeding  off  my  Tur- 
nips admits.  I  have  now  Barley  just  coming  out  of 
ground,  and  I  never  knew  this  grain  on  dry  and  clean 
land  injured  from  early  sowing  in  the  slightest,  except 
last  winter  on  a  little  spot  or  two  under  a  high  hedge, 
where  the  snow  had  drifted  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  lay 
for  five  or  six  weeks. 

I  think  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  frost 
of  last  winter  after  I  had  sown,  enables  me  to  say  Barley 
will  stand  sowing  in  November;  for,  although  I  had  none 
sown  last  year  till  the  end  of  December,  still  the  winter 
after  Christmas  was  more  than  a  common  one,  and  in- 
deed was  in  places  destructive  of  Wheat.  Some  of  my 
Barley  that  was  so  early  sown  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
exposed  to  the  coldest  winds,  in  a  high  and  very  bleak 
situation,  and  this  early-sown  Barley  was  the  best  I 
had,  and  is  more  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  Maid- 
stone Farmers'  report  of  my  crops,  as  one  of  the  finest 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  grown  from  only  six  pecks  of 
seed  per  acre. 

~  Oats,  too,  bear  sowing  early  remarkably  well.  In  the 
Farmers'  Calendar  there  is  an  account,  by  A.  Young,  of 
an  experiment  on  sowing  of  Oats  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  which  proves  those  sown  in  December, 
although  much  cut  up  by  frost,  yielded  the  most,  and  I 
can  testify  positively  to  the  same  result.  Last  year  I 
had  three  acres  sown  in  December,  which  the  frost  in- 
jured very  severely,  so  much  so,  that  I  thought  of 
ploughing  them  up  in  April,  and  although  only  7  pecks 
of  seed  per  acre  were  sown,  I  have  had  thrashed  10 
quarters  per  acre  produce  from  this  piece.  Oats  on  the 
whole  do  not  appear  to  bear  severe  frost  so  well  as 
Barley  ;  but  as  yet  I  have  experienced  no  failure  to 
make  me  afraid  to  sow  either  grain  in  the  autumn  on 
dry  and  clean  land.  On  springy  land  such  early  sowing 
will  not  do,  nor  on  foul  land.  In  the  former  case,  the 
frost  will  destroy  vitality^  and  in  the  latter,  the  weeds 
grow  so]  strong  and  fast,  [that  the  young  corn  cannot 
keep  pace. 

The  practice  of  early  sowing  of  Barley  has  of  late 
years  been  much  spreading  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
where  they  manage  clay  soils  (with  the  exception  of 
draining  too  shallow),  most  admirably.  They  get  their 
heavy  land  ploughed  up  early  in  the  winter,  into  ridges 
the  size  of  their  drills,  and  when  the  surface  has  been 
mellowed Jjy  a  frost,  they  sow — the  horses  and  the  drill 
wheels  passing  along  the  furrows,  so  as  to  leave  no  step- 
ping on  the  land  ;  and  on  clays  that  in  the  south  and 
west  would  be  pronounced  unsuited  to  Barley,  they  there 
grow  most  excellent  crops,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  earliest  sown 
Barley  gives  the  finest  quality,  and  is  least  liable  to  be 
laid. — Hewitt  Davis,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  DISEASED  POTATOES 
AT  CHATSWORTH. 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  giving  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment that  I  have  instituted  here(  amongst  others) 
wtich  has  proved  in  every  way  effectual  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  and  if  the  disease  has  not  gone 
80  fat  as  to  have  affected  the  whole  of  the  skin,  or  out- 
side of  the  Potato,  and  consequently  destroyed  all  the 
eyes,  will  render  them  safe  to  be  used  as  sets  for  a  fu- 
ture crop,  since  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a  contagious 
nature  about  the  disease,  which  has  unquestionably  been 
caused  by  the  cold,  wet,  and  ungenial  season  acting  un- 
favourably to  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  plant.  Therefore  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  disease  for  the  future,  except  through  the 
influence  of  a  similar  visitation  of  season.  The  crops 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  considerably  above  the 
average,  which  fully  proves  there  was  no  constitutional 
deficiency ;  the  Potatoes  are  equally  as  fine  as  usual, 
but  contain  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  water  ; 
hence  the  deficiency  in  quality,  and  the  reason  of  their 
rapid  decay.  Before  proceeding  further  with  this  re- 
port, I  shall  take  occasion  to  advert  to  a  practice,  which 
has  proved  extremely  beneficial  in  its  application  to  wall 
and  other  fruit  trees  in  this  garden,  and  although  it  may 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  present  experi- 
ment, has  nevertheless  had  something  to  do  with  its 
origin.  The  climate  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variations  of  temperature,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere at  times  is  excessively  damp  ;  and  it  not  un- 
irequently  happened  that  the  leaves  of  Peach  trees  have 


been  destroyed  by  the  early  autumn  frost,  before  the 
wood  was  half  ripened,  and  in  consequence  the  young 
shoots  contained  much  crude  sap,  which  for  want  of  the 
action  of  the  leaves  could  not  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions, and  consequently  would  remain  in  its  crude  state 
in  the  system  of  the  plant,  causing  canker,  disease,  and 
unfruitfulness.  As  a  remedy  for  this  unfavourable 
state  [of  things,  I  apply  slaked  lime  reduced  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  whitewash,  while  it  is  quite 
fresh,  which  is  put  upon  every  twig,  branch,  and  stem 
of  the  trees,  with  painting-brushes.  Its  effect  is  so 
satisfactory  that  it  is  applied  as  regularly  as  the  trees 
are  pruned,  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  has  been 
the  practice  here  for  18  yeai-s  ;  after  an  unfavourable 
season  like  the  last,  we  invariably  have  the  commoner 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Plums,  dressed  over  with  it,  and  the  result  is  alike  satis- 
factory. The  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  aid  in  ripening  the 
young  wood  by  its  caustic  property  ;  it  absorbs  a  great 
portion  of  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  tender  un- 
ripe shoots,  and  affords  protection  against  severe  frost, 
and  the  influence  of  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Re- 
turning again  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  evils  above  spoken  of  are  produced  by 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  the  disease  that 
affects  Potatoes  ;  and  from  a  due  consideration  of  these 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  it  struck  me  very 
forcibly,  that  hot  slaked  lime  would  at  once  apply  itself 
to  the  disease,  and  arrest  its  progress,  and  accordingly 
the  experiment  was  tried  as  follows: — The  Potatoes 
were  carefully  sorted,  keeping  the  sound  ones  separate 
from  those  that  were  diseased,  some  of  the  latter  being 
so  bad  that  their  whole  surface  was  affected  with  it,  and 
a  tally  put  to  each  sample  denoting  their  particular 
condition  ;  there  were  two  kinds  thus  sorted ;  namely, 
"  Irish  Cups,"  and  a  variety  of  "  Second  Earlies."  A 
quantity  of  the  common  quicklime  of  this  neighbour- 
hood being  put  into  a  large  shallow  tub,  water  was  added 
in  the  proportion  of  about  3  gallons  to  every  stone 
(of  14  lbs.)  of  lime,  and  well  mixed  ;  the  Potatoes  were 
put  into  a  wire  riddle,  and  just  dipped  overhead  in  it, 
keeping  it  well  stirred  until  all  were  done  and  placed 
in  separate  heaps.  A  portion  of  each  sample  were 
fitted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
their  corresponding  samples  which  had  not  beeu  put 
into  the  lime,  placed  with  them ;  the  rest  were  put 
in  hampers  and  stowed  away  in  a  dry  airy  shed. 
This  was  done  early  in  November,  when  a  few  of  each 
sample  were  put  into  a  hothouse  to  see  what  effect  the 
quicklime  had  on  their  eyes  :  they  soon  became  ex- 
cited, burst  through  the  lime,  and  produced  vigorous 
sprouts.  A  few  of  each  sample  were  also  boiled,  but 
their  flavour  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  lime  is  evidently  to  arrest 
the  disease  at  once  by  its  powerful  caustic  property, 
and  it  absorbs  from  the ,  tubers  'the  superabundant 
moisture  which  they  contain,  and  consequently  prevents 
further  decomposition.  Having  frequently  examined 
them,  I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  disease  has  not 
made  any  progress  whatever  since  its  application.  They 
were  affected  with  the  disease  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress between  the  sound  and  rotten  Potato,  and  in 
every  case  it  has  proved  effectual  in  stopping  it,  which 
is  easily  seen  when  they  are  cut ;  while  those  of  the  same 
samples,  not  subjected  to  it,  and  placed  exactly  under  the 
same  circumstances,  show  every  sign  of  progressing 
decomposition,  and  some  are  entirely  rotten,  and  others 
that  were  sound  at  the  time  of  the  operation  are  now 
considerably  affected.  The  advantage  and  importance 
of  this  remedy  is,  therefore,  very  great,  rendering  the 
diseased  Potatoes  fit  for  sets.  I  shall  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  planting  them  in  spring  for  a  general  crop,  and, 
injfact,  intend  them  for  this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  autumn  planting,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  as  a  general  rule  it  will  be  beneficial ;  but, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  the  present,  I  think  it 
will  prove  to  the  contrary,  which  I  infer  from  two 
reasons :  1st,  because  the  Potatoes  of  this  season 
already  contain  a  superabundance  of  water,  and  to  have 
them  planted  in  autumn  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
recommended  for  their  preservation  ;  2nd,  because,  if 
the  disease  goes  on,  the  extent  of  the  evil  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it ;  whereas, 
by  spring  planting,  we  should  in  a  great  measure 
remedy  both  evils.  The  few  that  we  have  planted  are 
nearly  all  rotten. 

The  mode  of  pitting  recommended  by  the'  Irish  Com- 
missioners has  my  entire  approval,';  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  practice  of  pitting  Potatoes  in  large 
heaps,  for,  independent  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
decay,  it  impairs  their  energy  for  producing  a  future 
crop  by  causing  them  to  grow  before  their  natural 
season.  For  the  future,  should  there  be  any  appearance 
whatever  of  the  disease,  I  would  recommend  the  lime 
to  be  applied  immediately  upon  their  being  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  for  as  lime  »  a  non-conductor,  the  Potatoes 
might  safety1  be  pitted  with  it  from  the  day  they  are  dug 
up.  I  Vouid1  strongly  recommend  the  process  to  be  at 
once  putiinto  operation  by  every  person  who  has  any 
unsonnd  Potatoes  in  his  possession,  as  I  feel  confident 
it  will  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of  decay. 
The  ease  with  which  it  is  performed  will  enable  every 
cottager  to  do  sufficient  for  himself  and  his  family  for 
tie  whole  year  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  should  the 
weather  oblige  him  to  put  them  into  his  cottage,  it  will 
rather  add  to  the  health  of  the  house  than  otherwise. 
I  would  also  recommend  every  person  to  dip  their 
souad  Potatoes  which  are  intended  to  be  planted,  in  the 
same  mixture,  only  that  they  may  add  about  one-fourth 
more  water  to  the  same  quantity  of  lime.     Independent 


of  the  certainty  of  this  remedy,  its  cost  is  so  trifling 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  grows  Po- 
tatoes, not  exceeding  2Jd.  per  bushel,  which,  I  should 
say,  would  dip  10  loads  of  Potatoes. — Joseph  Paxton, 
Chatsworth,  Die.  30. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  FARMING  WELL  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  TO  THE  END  OF  A  LEASE. 

In  a  work  by  Professor  Low,  on  Landed  Property, 
at  page  10,  it  is  stated  that  "  everywhere  the  mass  of 
tenants  will  be  found  to  prefer  their  tenancy  at  will  to 
all  the  advantages  which  a  permanent  tenure  can  afford, 
because  they  know  that  they  pay  a  lower  rent,  and  can 
make  it  good  by  smaller  exertions." 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  now  made  by  agri- 
cultural societies  and  papers  to  induce  tenants  to  seek 
and  landlords  to  grant  leases,  the  first  part  of  Professor 
Low's  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  known  facts  :  but 
although  in  some  instances  the  reason  he  assigns  for 
the  tenant's  preference  of  yearly  tenure  may  have  son  e 
influence,  it  has  probably,  in  most  cases,  only  a  small 
share  in  biassing  their  judgments.  Habit  is,  perhaps,  a 
chief  cause  ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  a  fear  of  the 
bargain  proving  bad,  from  uncertainty  of  prices,  or  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Corn-laws,  or  of  their  own  lives ; 
to  which  may  be  further  added  the  want  of  knowing  how 
much  they  may  gain  themselves  by  investing  their 
capital  in  improvements,  want  of  capital  to  invest,  or 
the  fear  that  any  benefit  may  arise  to  the  landlord  from 
such  improvements. 

If  tenants  could  be  induced  to  act  on  a  more  liberal 
principle,  we  should  find  a  great  change  on  this  latter 
point.     Why  should  they  persist  in  their  too  general  de. 
termination  not  to  effect  any  improvement  which  would 
benefit  any  one  but  themselves,  when  by  laying  aside 
this  illiberal  feeling  they  themselves  may  gain  perhaps 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  per  ann.,  in  addition  to  the  re'. 
payment  of  their  capital,  and  in  addition  also  to  the 
ordinary  profit  of  farming  without  improvement  1     We 
are  all  surely  bound  to  do  what  good  we  can  to  our 
neighbours  without   respect  to  whether  they  be  land- 
lords, tenants,  or  others,  when  we  can  do  so  without  in- 
jury to  ourselves  ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  what  must 
be  the  error  of  those  who  refuse  to  do  any  action  that 
may  prove  beneficial  to   another,  although  actually  far 
more  so  to  themselves,  even  preferring  to  deny  them- 
selves a  large  profit  to  prevent  others  from  deriving  any. 
If  they  would  be  persuaded  to  look  at  this  determina- 
tion in  its  true  light  one  could  not  but  in  charity  hope 
that  they  would  cease  to  adhere  to  it.     But,  setting  this 
mode  of  argument  aside    and    adopting    another,    if 
they  kept  such  accounts  as  enabled  them,  with  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  a  proper  system  of  accounts  would  pro- 
duce, to  know  how  much  gain  they  deprived  themselves 
of  in  abstaining  from  improvements,  it  may  reasonably 
be  imagined  that  this  feeling  would  be  eradicated  on  the 
grounds  of  self  interest  alone.     If  this  test  of  accounts 
were  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  would  probably  appear 
also  that  by  exhausting  the  land  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  their  tenancy,  they  injure  themselves 
considerably,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  landlords,  because  in  declining  to  gain  as  much  as 
they  may,  by  continuing  a  good  system  of  farming,  they, 
in  fact,  sustain  a  loss  to  that  extent,  and  I  wish  to  im- 
press this  on  their  minds  as  an  argument  likely  to  pre- 
vail whenever  common  sense  is  allowed  to  influence 
their  conduct ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system  of 
exhausting  land  prior  to  quitting  is  adopted  far  more 
generally  from  the  mistaken  notion  thai  it  is  a  saving  of 
expense,  and  therefore  a  gain  to  the  person  who  quits, 
than   from    any   unfriendly  feeling  or  ill-will   to   the 
landlord.      However,  a    mere    saving   of   outlay   is 
not   always^  a" gain,   and  in   fancying   that    these    are 
synonymous,  lies  the  fallacy  which  causes  tenants  to 
adopt  too  frequently  an  injurious  mode  of  cultivating 
land  which  they  know  they  are  to  quit  in  a  few  years, 
and  which  also  tends  in  a  great  degree  to  disincline 
them  to  effect  improvements  requiring  at  the  time  an 
extraordinary  outlay  of  capital.     To  give  an  instance  of 
the  benefit  of  the  reverse  policy — a  farm  was  newly  let 
at  a  fixed  rent  at  its  then  value.   In  the  ordinary  course 
of  tillage  it  came  to  the  turn  of  one  field,  which  was 
strong  Wheat  land,  to  be  Wheat  after  a  fallow  ;  the 
fallow  being  the  first  year  of  the  new  tenancy.     The 
tenant  worked  it  as  well  as  he  could  in  its  then  state, 
and  sowed  it  with  hisJWheat  in  the  autumn  next  after 
entering  ;  but  at  the  following  harvest  he  scarcely  re-  ■ 
gained  the  seed.     He  then  determined  to  drain  every 
furrow  ;  to  effect  which  and  clean  it,  as  it  had  become 
foul  from  the  crop  missing,  he  again  fallowed  it ;  thus 
getting  no  crop  at  all  the  three  first  years  from  that 
field,  at  the  same  time  having  to  pay  rent,  tithe,  and 
taxes.    He  then  again  sowed  it  with  Wheat,  and  had  an 
excellent  crop,  and  it  has  borne  good  crops  ever  since. 
His  landlord  allowed  tiles,  and  he  says  it  is  now  a  plea- 
sure to  work  the  land,  whereas  previously  it  was  often 
so  wet,  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  farming  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  their  proper  season.     This  tenant 
had  no  lease,  nor  was  he  at  all  afraid  of  benefiting  his 
landlord,  nor  of  his  rent  being  raised  in  an  improper  man- 
ner before  he  had  had  ample  time  to  recover  his  principal 
and  interest  ;  the  fact  being  that  his  landlord  has  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  price   of  grain  having  lowered, 
lowered  his  rent,  joined  him  in  other  improvements, 
and  effected  others  solely  at  his  own  cost,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, and  as  a  niark  of  his  approbation.     Had 
the  tenant,  however,  drained  the  field  in  the  first  year, 
while  it  was  in  fallow,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have 
had  a  good  crop  the  second  year  instead  of  in  the  fourth ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  those  more  acquainted  than  I  am  with 
jhe  v»'"»  nt  m-t    tn  calculate   the  loss  avi»i-"  from 
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this  being  delayed  ;  merely  remarking,  that  supposing, 
as  was  stated  by  himself,  that  the  difference  between 
the  crop  of  Wheat  which  failed  and  that  which  suc- 
ceeded, after  draining,  was  about  20  bushels  per 
acre,  at  7s.  per  bushel,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  71.  an 
acre  ;  far  more  than  the  tenant's  outlay  in  the  first 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  which  may  have  arisen 
from  preventing  the  loss  alluded  to,  had  he  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  at  first,  nor  of  the  greater  facility  for 
working  the  land  afterwards,  both  of  which  may  fairly 
be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  difference  by 
way  of  profit  and  loss.  But,  this  being  an  extreme  case, 
supposing  that  10  bushels  per  acre  were  gained  by 
draining,  at  7s.  per  bushel,  equal  to  3/.  10s. ;  this,  as  in 
the  present  case,  where  tiles  were  allowed,  would  more 
than  reimburse  the  tenant's  principal  and  interest  in  one 
year's  crop,  after  which  the  capital  would  be  free  to  be 
used  in  a  similar  way  in  another  field,  and  so  on  till  all 
were  drained  that  needed  it,  the  tenant  in  the  meantime 
deriving  the  benefit  year  by  year  of  more  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  gradually  dispensing  with  fallows,  and 
substituting  Turnips,  or  other  fallow  crops,  requiring  a 
less  number  of  horses  to  work  his  land,  &c.  ;  this  again 
enabling  him  to  keep  more  stock,  this  producing  more 
manure,  this  again  raising  better  crops,  thus  increasing 
his  prosperity  in  a  ratio  far  more  rapid  than  is  generally 
thought.  After  all  the  draining  necessary  had  been 
effected,  the  capital  employed  in  it  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  what  is  termed  the  "  higher  branches  of 
the  art  of  farming  J"  I  say  this  with  all  deference  to 
your  friendly  criticism  on  my  last  paper,  but,  being  a 
dabbler  in  gardening,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that, 
without  due  provision  for  the  roots,  we  shall  have  but 
few  branches,  whether  higher  or  lower,  and  although  I 
am  as  free  to  admit  as  any  one,  that  skill  and  care  in 
training  and  pruning  the  latter  are  essential  to  perfec- 
tion, yet  attention  to  the  former  is  necessary  to  exist- 
ence. This  leads  me  to  doubt  the  policy  of  tenants 
aiming  at  the  higher  branches  of  farming  before  they 
have  thoroughly  conquered  the  lower  ones,  for  nothing 
probably  pays  better  than  draining,  and  where  it  is  really 
needed  to  the  extent  required  in  the  case  I  have  alluded 
to,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  even  a  common  profit  without 
it.  I  therefore  submit,  that  although  it  may  be  most 
advantageous,  where  a  landlord  agrees  to  effect  the 
necessary  draining  on  a  farm,  for  a  tenant  to  occupy  his 
capital  in  what  is  termed  "  the  higher  system  of  farming 
which  is  gaining  ground,"  yet  where,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  this  is  not  done  by  the  landlord,  a  tenant  should 
not  hesitate  in  his  choice,  but  commence  with  that  as 
the  basis  of  all  future  improvements. — A  Looker-On. 
( To  oe  concluded  next  week.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

^  Glass  Milk  Pans Those  who  have  read  the  stric- 
tures upon  the  "  Glass  trade"  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  have  witnessed  their  results,  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  beneficial  effects  which  would  follow  if  you 
were  to  advocate  the  introduction  into  the  butter  dairies 
of  tile  kingdom,  milk  pans  made  of  glass  properly 
annealed,  as  a  substitute  for  those  composed  of  lead  now 
in  use.  You  would  then  confer  benefit  upon  glass-man, 
dairyman,  and  the  public  in  general.  I  mean  not  to 
urge  the  deleterious  effects  which  lead  has  upon  some  sour 
milk,  for  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  will  urge,  that  of  all  materials  of  which  dairy 
utensils  are  composed,  none  can  be  compared  for  sweet- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  delicacy,  to  glass. —  Glan  Hafren, 
Welshpool. 

To  Cure  Bacon Having  been  in  the  same  dilemma 

as  your  querist  "  Curly  Tail,"  a  friend  in  Yorkshire 
gave  me  the  following  recipe  : — Take  3  galls,  of  spring 
water,  6  lbs.  of  common  salt,  3  lbs.  of  common  loaf-sugar, 
4  ozs.  of  saltpetre,  and  4  ozs.  of  bay  salt ;  boil  the  whole 
over^a  slow  fire,  skim  it ;  when  quite  cold  it  is  fit  for 
use.  Rub  the  meat  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt  and  salt- 
petre pounded,  and  let  it  drain  two  days  to  free  it  from 
blood,  then  put  the  brine  over  it.  Hams,  chines,  and 
clumps  should  remain  in  the  brine  three  weeks.  Fat 
pork  will  keep  12  months  in  brine,  and  be  better  than 
thejnew  if  .kept  well  covered  with  brine F.  C. 

Thick  and  Thin  Drilling   Wheat. — As  I  promised, 

1  send  you  the  results  of  thick  and  thin  drilling  Wheat; 
the  field,  a  clover  lea  on  the  chalk  (soil  thin),  manured 
■with  an  equal  dressing  of  stable-yard  dung,  well  rotted, 
ploughed,  and  pressed,  after  which  it  was  rolled  with  a 
two-horse  roll,  well  harrowed  and  drilled  with  Chidham 
Wheat,  the  best  I  could  procure.  One  land,  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  of  an  average  quality,  measuring 

2  roods,  15  poles,  drilled  IO3  inches  wide,  at  the  rate  of 
1  bushel  per  acre,  produced  at  the  rate  of  32^  bushels 
per  acre,  head  and  tail ;  the  proportion  of  tail  was 

1  bushel  in  9  ;  weight  of  head,  62  lbs.  per  bushel ;  tail, 
57$  lbs.  per  bushel ;  the  remainder  measuring  7  acres, 

2  roods,  33  poles,  on  each  side  of  the  above  land,  drilled 
104;  inches  wide,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel,  7  gallons  per 
acre,  produced  30|  bushels  per  acre  ;  weight  of  head, 
nearly  63  lbs.;  tail,  nearly  59  lbs.  per  bushel;  proportion 
of  tail,  1  bushel  in  9.  The  cause  of  this  last  weighing 
more  than  the  thin  drilled  was  simply  that  it  remained 
five  days  longer  in  the  field,  having  been  cut  five  days 
earlier  than  the  thin  drilled,  and  all  carted  in  one  day  ; 
it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  thin  drilled  Wheat 
took  longer  to  ripen  than  the  thick;  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  greater  weight  of  the  thick  drilled  it  is 
evident  there  is  considerable  gain  by  thin  drilling ; 
had  the  Wheat  been  of  equal  dryness,  the  market  value 
would  have  been  the  same  ;  it  was  all  drilled  on  the 
29th  October,  1844  ;  the  thin  drilled  reaped  on  the  28th 
of  August,  the  thick  on  the  23d  August.  Very  little 
difference  was  observable  through  the  winter  ;  in  the 


spring,  so  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry  enough,  it  was 
rolled  with  a  heavy  24-in.  iron  roller,  10  days  after 
harrowed  with  thick-tined  harrows,  a  few  days  after 
hoed  with  Garrett's  patent  horse  hoe,  and  10  days  after 
this  hoed  by  hand.  It  was  the  opinion  of  several  people 
who  saw  it  just  before  harvest,  that  it  (the  thin  drilled) 
would  not  produce  so  much  per  acre  as  the  thick ;  it 
was  five  days  later  to  reap.  On  minute  inspection  the 
ears  of  the  thin  drilled  were  found  to  be  much  finer, 
and  free  from  blight,  and  there  were  not  so  many  misses 
in  the  ear  as  in  the  thick  drilled.  My  object  was  to 
make  it  a  fair  experiment  ;  to  insure  this,  I  super- 
intended the  whole  of  the  operations  myself ;  the  land 
was  as  near  an  average  of  the  whole  field  as  possible, 
if  any  difference  not  quite  so  good  Wheat  land  as  some 
to  its  right ;  the  manure  all  the  same,  seed  all  alike, 
rolled  all  in  one  day,  harrowed  the  same,  horse-hoed 
ditto  ;  the  hand-hoeing  consumed  several  days  for  the 
whole  field.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  should  any 
one  try  thin  drilling,  they  will  never  succeed  unless  it 
is  well  hoed  and  kept  perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of 
weeds ;  their  object  should  be  to  grow  the  crop  they 
sow;  this  can  be  done  by  thin-drilling  and  clean  hoeing; 
but  if  people  will  not  drill,  they  cannot  hoe  ;  and  if  they 
continue  to  sow  broadcast,  they  must  sow  thick,  in 
order  that  the  weeds  may  be  kept  under  by  the  thick 
corn.  I  know  of  some  of  my  neighbours  who  still  con- 
tinue to  sow  on  the  same  sort  of  land  that  I  occupy 
3  and  4  bushels  per  acre,  and  say  that  a  less  quantity 
is  not  safe  ;  the  reason  is  clear  to  me,  they  suffer  the 
weeds  to  grow,  and  all  farmers  know  that  weeds  grow 
best  in  thin  corn,  unless  kept  under  by  the  hoe ;  so  to 
save  hoeing  they  adopt  thick  sowing,  for  it  is  clear,  that 
when  Wheat  is  thick,  weeds  cannot  grow  so  well. 
You  may  publish  all,  or  any  portion  of  this  letter  yo\j 
think  proper.  I  have  inclosed  a  sample  of  each  for 
your  inspection.  P.S. — The  weights  and  measures  are 
all  imperial. — James  Eames,  Chawton,  Alton,  Hants. 

Seed  Wheat. — I  feel  no  doubt  about  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Wheat  sent  being  in  a  state  fit  for  germina- 
ting ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  good  policy 
to  sow  any  portion  of  so  very  bad  a  sample.  So  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  really  trustworthy  experiments 
it  appears  to  me  that,  ctsteris  paribus,  the  best  crops 
may  be  expected  from  the  best  seed.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  many  thousand  points  upon  which  practical  men 
are  divided  in  opinion  ;  though  we  might  have  fancied 
that  there  could  scarcely  be  one  upon  which  a  greater 
uniformity  in  opinion  ought  to  prevail.  When  agricul- 
tural societies  shall  more  fully  understand  than  they 
seem  to  do  at  present  the  importance  of  an  organised 
system  of  experimenting,  such  questions  as  the  one  you 
have  put  to  me  will  be  answered  once  for  always,  and 
no  one  but  the  most  perverse  will  be  able  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  answer.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  sample  owes  the  poverty  of  its  character  to  frost. 
Is  it  not  one  among  numerous  instances  that  can  be 
produced  this  year  of  our  climate  having  failed  in 
bringing  to  perfection  this  and  certain  other  crops,  in 
localities  not  quite  so  fully  favoured  as  some  others, 
where  the  same  crops  have  been  pretty  well  ripened  ?  I 
asked  my  miller,  a  few  days  ago,  how  it  happened  that  I 
could  not  get  half  so  much  gluten  as  I  had  expected  from 
a  lump  of  dough,  and  that  what  I  did  get  was  of 
inferior  quality — in  fact,  I  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  I  another  mill  for  some  flour  for  the  purpose, 
having  to  prepare  some  for  exhibition.  He  expressed 
great  surprise,  as  the  flour  was  of  this  year's  growth, 
from  an  excellent  sample  of  Wheat,  which  had  (unex- 
pectedly to  himself)  weighed  heavier  than  usual.  The 
only  conclusion  at  which  I  could  arrive  was,  that  the 
sample  had  either  been  cut  too  green,  with  plenty  of 
starch,  but  little  gluten,  or  else  that  it  had  ripened  with- 
out having  received  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
manure  upon  whose  presence  an  abundant  supply  of 
gluten  mainly  depends.  Some  flour  I  received  from 
him  afterwards  contained  much  the  same  quantity  of 
gluten  as  usual.  It  is  sometimes  rather  hazardous  ex- 
plaining what  may  be  the  natural  causes  of  occasional 
and  local  failures  in  our  crops — for  some  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  not  always  in  good  repute  among  a  certain 
class  of  practical  men.  A  friend  of  mine  got  well 
hissed  at  an  agricultural  dinner  a  short  time  since  for 
recommending  a  plan  to  which  gardeners  have  recourse 
of  continually  importing  certain  seeds  from  abroad  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  stock  of  fine  plants  in  those  cases 
•where  our  own  climate  may  not  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
thoroughly  perfecting  their  seeds.  I  believe  the  advice 
was  most  excellent,  and  that  if  farmers  generally  paid 
better  attention  to  procuring  the  very  best  seed,  they 
would  largely  increase  the  amount  of  their  produce. — 
J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham. 

Relative  Value  of  Food. — On  reading  your  report  of 
Professor  Playfair's  lectures,  delivered  the  other  week, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  what  I  considered  to  be  an 
error  (perhaps  of  the  press)  in  the  tables  given  (at  the 
close  of  the  lecture)  to  show  the  relative  value  of  various 
articles  of  food,  containing  each  1  lb.  of  protein,  the 
nitrogenised  element  of  food.  It  is  there  stated  that 
100  lbs.  of  Turnips,  which  contain  1  lb.  of  protein, 
cost  no  less  a  sum  than  2s.  9d.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  60s.  per  ton.  Now,  I  would  ask,  what 
farmer  would  not  be  willing  to  dispose  of  any  quantity 
at  20s.  per  ton,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  100  lbs., 
containing  1  lb.  of  protein,  to  lid.  Carrots,  too,  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  4/.  10s.  per  ton,  and  upwards. 
The  price  mentioned  for  Potatoes  is  pretty  correct, 
according  to  their  present  value,  for  those  of  good 
quality,  but  at  least  double  the  amount  for  what  they 
can  be  procured  for  by  the  poor  man  in  favourable 


seasons.  Bread,  flour,  and  flesh  are  charged  correctly 
according  to  their  market  value,  but  Peas  and  Beans 
somewhat  too  high;  l±d.  per  lb.  would  be,  I  think, 
sufficient  for  either,  and  allow,  too,  for  the  cost  of 
grinding  them  to  meal.  Whilst  calling  attention  to  these 
errors,  I  would  not,  however,  dispute  the  theory  of 
Professor  Playfair,  which  I  think  is  very  good  and  just, 
viz.,  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  labouring 
classes,  and  particularly  the  poor  of  Ireland,  not  to 
place  such  exclusive  dependence  on  the  Potato  crop  as 
an  article  of  food,  but  to  seek  more  frequently  the  aid 
of  pulse  and  grain,  which  (even  with  the  corrections  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making;  I  think  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  capable  of  being  supplied  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  cheap  as  Potatoes,  and  particularly  if  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  vegetables.  It  is  now  generally 
known  that  food  is  required  for  two  purposes,  to  nourish 
the  body  and  to  support  respiration.  To  supply  the 
former,  a  healthy  man  requires  5  oz.  of  gluten  or  fibrine, 
which  can  be  furnished  by  3  lbs.  of  bread,  2  lbs.  of 
oatmeal,  10  oz.  of  cheese,  or  20  oz.  of  beef,  but  requires 
no  less  than  15  lbs.  of  Potatoes,  whilst,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration,  7j  lbs.  of  Potatoes  are  amply  suffi- 
cient. An  Englishman  would,  I  take  it,  find  consider- 
able difficulty  in  stowing  away  this  enormous  quantity 
of  vegetable  food,  and  how  an  Irishman  is  able  to 
manage  it  is  beyond  my  ability  to  explain,  but  I  presume 
the  inconveniency  is  such  that  a  less  quantity  is  gene, 
rally  taken,  and  thus  the  system  denied  its  proper 
nourishment.  However,  to  pursue  our  subject,  the  7j- 
lbs.  additional  of  Potatoes  necessary  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  gluten  at  one  half  the  cost  stated  by 
Professor  Playfair  amounts  to  2d.,  whilst  the  same 
nourishment  is  contained  in  half  a  pound  of  Peas,  at  the 
cost  only  of  3  farthings,  thus  snowing  the  superior 
economy,  as  well  as  the  advantage,  of  varying  the  diet. 
I  would  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  to  the  Irish 
landowners  and  men  of  wealth,  the  desirableness  of 
establishing  in  every  village  soup  kitchens,  by  means  of 
which  Peas,  Swede  Turnips,  and  Carrots,  with  a  little 
meat,  may  be  economically  converted  into  good 
wholesome  food,  a  quart  of  which  per  head  gratuitously 
dispensed  would  warm  the  stomachs  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  thousands  that  will  otherwise  feel  the  pinching 
of  poverty  and  hunger  during  the  approaching  winter. 
~W.  C.  Spooner. 

Top-dressing. — Surely,  it  must  be  an  easy  matter 
for  the  chemist  to  inform  us  what  are  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  system  of  manuring  recommended  by 
"  Oxygen."  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  what  oxysalts 
are  produced,  but  that  nothing  valuable  is  carried  off 
by  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  fate  of  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  evolved  from  putrifying  manure.  Let 
fresh  manure  in  a  closed  vessel  be  subjected  first  to  the 
summer,  and  then  to  the  autumnal  heat  of  [the  air  ;  let 
the  nature  of  the  substance  which  taints  the  air  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  quantity,  and  thus  we  shall  know  whe- 
ther such  manure  may,  without  important  loss,  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  either  in  summer  or  autumn.  If  no 
such  loss  occurs,  then,  whether  or  not  there  be  any 
beneficial  oxidising  effect  of  rain  and  air,  there  will  be 
gain  by  preventing  the  loss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  also  by  the  manure  being  at  once  intimately  mixed 
with  the  soil.  If  the  chemist  decides  that  such  serious 
loss  does  take  place  by  evaporation,  then  even  if  one 
better  crop  is  produced  by  top-dressing  than  by  burying 
the  same  manure,  we  must  conclude  that  it  results 
solely  from  the  manure  being  diffused  through  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  and  becoming  thus  immediately 
effective,  and  that  subsequent  crops  would  prove  that 
on  the  whole  top-dressing  is  wasteful. — Sigma. 

Yeast. — I  have  been  informed  that  ^east  may  be 
dried,  and  kept  in  that  form  for  a  long  tiije,  without 
losing  its  properties  as  a  ferment ;  and  that  Piris  is,  or 
used  to  be,  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  yeast  in 
this  form  from  Flanders.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
state  whether  the  fact  is  so  ?  You  have  once  or  twice, 
in  your  columns,  inserted  receipts  for  making  yeast,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  such  re- 
ceipts if  you  could  publish  some  method  of  preserving 
yeast  uninjured  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
— Z.  V.  M. 

Experiments  with  Varieties  of  Wheat. — The  ten 
varieties  of  Wheat  mentioned  below  were  all  drilled 
9  pecks  to  the  acre,  on  the  19th  of  Nov.,  1844,  on  a 
field  of  clay  land,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
were  cut  between  the  1st  and  7th  of  Sept.,  1845. 


No. 

Name. 

Quantity    of 

Land 

planted. 

Number  of 
Bushels  of 

62  lbs. 
produced. 

Per  Acre. 

1 

A.  B.     P. 
0    1    19 
0    1    19 
0    1     17 
0    13 
0    1     16 
0    1    17 
0    12 
0    1    IG 
0    1    15 
0    1     15 

bush.  lbs. 
17    47 
16      0 

15  GO 
12    40 

16  30 
12    44 

12  12 
11      3 

13  26 
13    35 

bush.  lbs. 
48      9 
43    24 

3 

"Whitfield  mute... 

44    50 
47      3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Red  Chaff  Dantzic . 
Brown's  White  .... 
Red,  unknown  .... 

47    23 
35    41 
46     2S 
31     35 
39      2 
39    2S 

—C.  Randell. 

Food  for  Horses,  <|-c.— Can  sawdust,  shavings,  young 
branches  of  trees,  or  twigs  of  Hawthorn-hedges,  be 
turned  to  account  as  food  for  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  &c.  S 
If  so,  that  which  is  fit  for  human  food  might  be  econo- 
mised. A  chemical  change  might,  I  think,  be  produced, 
by  which  food  might  be  obtained  which  would  yield, 
perhaps,  only  a  small  amount  of  nourishment,  but  which 
would  keep  up  the  animal  heat  of  the  system.  For 
cattle,  especially  for  milk  cows,  it  is  well-known  that 
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bruised  Furze  makes  a  nutritious  and  palatable  winter 
feed.— J.  S.  R. 

Relative  Weekly  Expense  of  Keeping  Horses: — 

1.— *?i  cwt.  of  Grass-hay,  at  3s.  Gd.  per  cwt 7s  9(7—  7s  8d 

2.—  2J  cwt.  „  at  3s-  M.  „         7     9 

flj  peck  of  Oats,  or  |  peck  per  diem,  at  2s.  Gd. 

per  bushel     !    l — °  1" 

3. — J2    cwt  of  Oat-straw,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt 3    0 

8|  pecks  of  Oats,  or  1 £  peck  per  diem,  at  2s.  Gd. 

per  bushel     5    51 — 8    5^ 

4. —  2  cwt.  Bean-straw,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt 3    0 

4  pecks  of  Oats,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  bushel    2    6 

Cutting  to  chaff     0     6—6    0 

5.—  160  lbs.  of  Bean-straw,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt 2    0 

300  lbs.    of   Carrots,    at    Is.  Gd.        „        3  10 

1J  pecks  of  Oats,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  bushel    1    1 

Cutting  straw  and  Carrots     0    6 — 7    5 

6. —  11  cwt.  Bean-straw,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt 2    4 

§9  pecks  of  small  Potatoes,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  sack    1  10\ 

li  pecks  of  Oats,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  bushel    1    1 

Cutting  straw  and  boiling  Potatoes  ....  0  _  8  —5  Hi 

Comparative    Table    of   nutriment,    according    to 

R.  L.  Rham  : — 

339  lbs.  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  1 

17S  lbs.  of  boiled  Potatoes, 

HI  !?•  °^  w'?n  S»raW'  i  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  best  Hay. 

3741bs.  of  Wheat  „  f   H 

195  lbs.  of  Oat       „  I 

59  lbs.  of  grain  of  Oats,        J 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  think  the  fore- 
going Table  correct ;  though  very  different  in  expense, 
yet  each  contains  the  same  amount  of  nutriment,  except 
the  hay  alone. — Anonymous.     [A  very  useful  table.] 
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Sboci'etr'es. 

To  Agricultural  Societies  and  Breeders  op 
Horses. — As  the  season  approaches  for  the  preparation 
of  covering  stallions,  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  the  result  of  practical  experience, 
are  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  committees 
of  the  different  societies  throughout  the  country  who 
offer  premiums  for  this  description  of  stock,  and  I  would 
submit  them  also  to  individual  farmers,  breeders  of 
horses.  The  system  hitherto  adopted  at  almost  every 
competition  of  horses  has  been  to  commence  with  high 
feeding,  and  to  accumulate  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
flesh  upon  the  animals  exhibited,  often  to  an  extent 
which  endangers  their  lives  when  they  are  subjected  to 
severe  exercise,  and  which  also  tends  to  destroy  the 
procreative  powers.  The  physiology  of  the  horse  ought 
to  be  so  well  understood  by  competent  judges,  than  an 
animal  loaded  with  an  excess  of  flesh  should  in  every 
instance  be  pronounced  ineligible.  Although  condition 
is  perfectly  understood  in  the  hunting  stable  and  the 
field,  where  fast  work  is  required,  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  this  essential  property  should  be  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  those  who  aim  at  the  improvement 
of  farm  horses.  Many  valuable  animals  are  annually 
destroyed  by  not  enforcing  attention  to  this  particular, 
and  frequent  complaints  are  heard  of  stallions,  and  the 
loss  and  disappointment  is  hardly  ever  ascribed  to  the 
proper  cause.  It  certainly  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
all  breeders  of  horses  to  attend  to  the  simple  fact,  that 
wherever  great  muscular  exertion  is  required,,  this  can 
only  be  obtained  with  safety  by  careful  and  skilful  pre- 
paration of  the  animal  to  perform  the  same,  without 
injuring  the  constitution,  by  divesting  it  of  all  superfluous 
flesh.  Agricultural  societies, therefore,should  at  once  set 
the  example  by  giving  additional  encouragement  to  the 
owners  of  horses  exhibited  in  the  highest  possible  con- 
dition (so  well  described  by  Nimrod)  to  enable  them  to 
perform  every  description  of  work,  and  discourage 
every  ignorant  attempt  of  bringing  forward  to  their  ex- 
hibition, horses  in  the  condition  of  fatted  bullocks, 
scarcely  able  to  walk  to  the  shambles. — B. 

BRISTOL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Annual  Meeting,  1845. — The  President  of  the  Society 
(W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. )  on  taking  the  chair,  said,  it 
would  be  remembered  that,  together  with  Lord  Spencer, 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  to  try  the  Southampton  prize  Wheat 
against  other  Wheats.  He  had  tried  it  against  four 
other  Wheats,  and  Lord  Spencer  against  two  other 
kinds,  and  in  both  their  experiments  it  had  turned  out 
the  worst  of  the  whole.  He  (Mr.  Miles)  had  tried  it 
against  Jonas's  Prolific  Seedling,  the  Hopeton,  the  Red 
Straw  White,  and  against  a  Wheat  not  much  known  in 
this  country,  but  which  he  had  procured  from  Scotland, 
through  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Hope,  who  spoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms  as  a  Wheat  which  yields  an  increased 
produce  on  any  land  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  called 
Fenton's  Wheat.  These  Wheats  he  drilled  in  after  the 
rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre  (which  he  considered  the  best 
quantity),  and  the  produce  was  as  follows : — Jonas's 
Prolific  Seedling,  55  bushels  2  pecks  per  acre  ;  Red 
Straw  White,  47  bushels  2  pecks ;  Hopeton,  54  bushels 
1  peck  ;  Southampton  Prize  Wheat,  .40  bushels  2  pecks  ; 
and  Fenton,  54  bushels.  After  advising  his  hearers  to 
change  their  seeds  and  variety,  by  which  he  was  sure 
a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  effected,  the  Chair- 
man proceeded  to  state  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments with  Newberry's  dibbling-machine,  manufac- 
tured by  Earl  Ducie.  He  had  with  this  machine 
sowed  the  very  smallest  quantity — 2  pecks  per  acre. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  the  spring  was  very  much 


~  I  have  several  times  weighed  for  our  horses,  and  find  they 
eat  and  waste  75  lbs.  of  hay,  uncut,  in  24  hours,  and  when  cut, 
4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  less. 

t  Oats  are  generally,  in  this  part  of  Somersetshire,  from  10s. 
to  18s.  per  quarter  ;  this  year  they  are  about  24s.  per  quarter. 

X  Best  hay  is  generally  about  31.  10s.  per  ton. 

§  Small  Potatoes,  for  pigs,  can  generally  be  bought  for  about 
2s.  Gd.  per  sack  ;  and  this  year  I  have  bought  many  sacks  (a 
little  infected,  so  as  not  to  be  likely  to  keep  long,  but  large 
Potatoes;  at  2s.  per  sack. 


against  thin  sowing.  They  had  about  March  very 
biting  winds,  and  as  the  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
sloping  field,  and  at  the  top  less  deep  than  at  the  bottom, 
it  as  a  whole  failed.  They,  however,  selected  a  portion 
of  the  field  to  try  the  result ;  the  crop  was,  of  the  Red 
Straw  White,  34  bushels  3J  pecks  per  acre  ;  Hopeton, 
34  bushels  3  pecks  ;  Southampton  prize  Wheat,  32 
bushels  ;  Fenton,  40  bushels  2£  pecks,  a  very  extraor- 
dinary produce.  His  opinion  of  the  machine  was,  that 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  with  light  ground,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  a  most  valuable  instrument.  He  should  state, 
that  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Hampshire,  where  it  was 
used,  the  general  rate  of  sowing  was  5  pecks  per  acre. 
The  next  experiment  he  had  tried  was  upon  Turnips. 
The  seed  he  used  was  Skirving's.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  a  good  crop,  with  as  little  manure  as  possible,  as 
thereby  much  expense  in  haulage  would  be  saved.  In- 
stead of  using  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  he  employed 
10  tons,  aud  he  used  with  it  two  descriptions  of  assistant 
manure.  With  the  first  lot  he  put  10  bushels  of  the 
ashes  of  burnt  weeds,  and  with  the  other  10  bushels  of 
powdered  animal  carbon,  the  refuse  of  sugar  refining. 
The  produce  was  so  equal  that  neither  could  be  said  to 
have  excelled.  The  manure  with  the  ashes  produced 
26  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre,  and  that  with  the  powdered 
animal  carbon  25  tons  16  cwt.  per  acre.  He  had  like- 
wise tried  experiments  with  the  dross  from  sugar  re- 
fining, which  was  used  in  France  to  manure  Vines,  and 
the  result  was  a  failure.  It,  in  fact,  deteriorated  the  value 
of  the  crop.  The  chairman  next  adverted  to  the  state 
of  the  Potato  crop,  and  attributed  the  evil  to  the  chill 
produced  by  frost  on  the  28th  of  July.  His  early  Po- 
tatoes had  scarcely  suffered  at  all.  His  next  crop  of 
whites  was  hit  very  much,  and  he  lost  one-half.  His 
flesh-coloured  Kidneys  did  not  lose  1  in  60,  but  his  late 
Potatoes  were  much  injured.  He  should  not  hesitate 
to  put  partly  injured  Potatoes  in  the  ground,  7  or 
8  inches  deep,  as  he  did  not  think  the  disease  would 
hang  by  the  Potatoes,  but  had  been  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric influence.    

Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
1.  MERITS  and  details  of  systems  for  securing  the 
tenants'  rights. 

See"Journ.  Eng.  Agri.  Society,"  vol.  vi.  p.  44  :  Agricultural 
Gazette,  1844,  pp.  265,  341  ;  1845,  pp.  567,  789  :  •'  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine," January,  1846 :  Lord  Karnes'  "  Gentleman  Farmer," 
p.  409  :  Layton  Cooke  "  On  the  Value  of  Land,"  pp.  9,  10  :  Cur- 
win's  "  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects,"  p.  231 :  "  Report  from 
H.M.'s  Commission  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland,"  p.  14. 

No  one  doubts  the  existence  of  tenants'  rights  ;  but  there  is 
matter  for  discussion  as  to  what  they  are,  and  how  they  may  be 
best  secured.  (1.)  The  intrinsic  value  of  an  estate  depends,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  the  constitution  of  its  soil,  the  efficiency  of 
its  drainage,  roads,  and  buildings,  and  upon  its  nearness  to  a 
good  market  for  its  produce  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  cultivation 
it  has  received  from  the  tenant.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  rights 
of  an  out-going  tenant  amount  to  the  whole  of  the  difference 
which  he  has  produced,  during  his  occupation,  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  farm ;  except  in  so  far  as  this  may  have  been,  as  it 
were,  "bought  from  him  by  the  landowner  for  value  given.  He  may 
have  increased,  so  to  speak,  its  permanent  value.  Well,  with 
the  proviso  just  named,  it  appears  to  us  that  any  such  increased 
value  is  his  property.  And  he  may  have  improved  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  any  increased  value  thus  con- 
ferred upon  the  land,  in  addition  to  any  sum  he  may  have  paid 
for  its  cultivation  on  entering  the  farm.  (2).  There  are  various 
ways  of  securing  these  two  classes  of  rights.  It  is  well,  we 
think,  to  keep  the  two  separate.  The  second  is  best  secured  by 
an  arrangement  between  the  outgoing  tenant  and  his  successor. 
The  first  only  should  depend  on  the  connection  between  land- 
owner and  tenant;  and  the  best  way  for  securing.it  is 
by  offering  the  tenant  its  value  on  the  commencement  of  this 
connection.  What  would  be  an  equivalent  ?  That  is  for  the 
tenant's  consideration  :  let  the  landowner  make  his  offer  ;  and 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  a  tenant  is  to  be  found  who 
would  not  willingly  make  over  all  his  rights  of  this  description 
in  consideration  of  a  lease,  at  the  present  value  of  the  laud, 
giving  him  possession  of  the  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  varying 
from  14  to  21  years,  according  to  its  condition  and  capabilities. 
But  there  are  various  other  ways  of  securing  these  rights — *ey 
proceed  upon  the  plan  of  determining  the  just  amount  of  a 
tenant's  claim  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  then  dischargiafft. 
Lord  Karnes  recommends  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  tenent 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  it  at  six-fifths  of  the  former 
rent;  or  if  the  landlord  dislikes  the  arrangement,  that 
he  shall  have  a  claim  for  10  years  purchase  of  the  4/ 
thus  proposed  to  be  added.  Again,  it  is  the  practice  in 
some  parts  of  North  France  (see  "  Agr.  du  Departement 
du  Nord,  par  M.  Vilmorin,"  p.  30),  that  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  the  tenant  offers  a  new  rent,  and  the  landlord  can  de- 
cline it  only  by  paying  him  three  years'  purchase  of  the  in- 
crease he  has  offered.  And  lastly,  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  the 
practice  to  pay  the  tenant  aliquot  portions  of  his  expenses 
under  the  items  of  drainage,  liming,  claying,  bone  manure, 
oilcake,  *fcc. — fractions  whose  denominators  are  the  number 
of  years  respectively  during  which  the  influence  of  each  opera- 
tion is  supposed  to  last,  and  whose  numerators  are  the  number 
of  years  respectively,  according  to  that  supposition,  during 
which,  dating  from  the  period  of  its  performance,  each  opera- 
tion has  yet  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  method  are  fully  detailed  in  the  works  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

2.  ON  stall  feeding  as  against  feeding  in  yards. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  animals  are  full  grown,  and  are  put 
up  to  fatten.  Whether  will  they  fatten  faster  in  stalls  tied  by 
the  neck  or  placed  in  couples  in  small  yards  or  "hammels  ?" 
The  latter  is  the  common  practice  in  Scotland,  the  former  in 
England.  In  the  latter  more  straw  is  required  for  litter.  We 
know  of  only  one  experiment  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  per- 
formed carefully,  and  its  results  favoured  yard  feeding.  See 
Stephen's  "Boon  of  the  Farm,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  148,  149.  We 
shall  shortly  refer  to  this  subject  in  another  section  of  the  Paper. 

Blandford Annual  Meeting,    Dec.   20. — At  this 

meeting,  Mr.  Sturt,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
spoke  as  follows  :— He  did  not  look  to  high  prices  as 
the  test  of  their  prosperity,  because  there  was  no  agri- 
cultural prosperity  so  sound  as  that  which  arose  from 
low  prices,  founded  upon  abundant  produce.  The 
price  of  all  agricultural  produce  was  now  remunerating, 
and  this  might  arise  from  various  causes.  There  was 
one  cause,  tending  to  this,  the  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop,  which  would  demand  their  consideration,  but  then 
came  the  abundance  of  labour  in  many  parts  of  the 
t  country,  which  partly   counteracted  the.  effects  of  this 


failure,  and,  as  a  member  of  their  Society,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
the  labouring  class,  he  hoped  this  would  continue 
throughout  the  winter,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
find  the  labourers  such  employment  as  would  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  failure  in  the  Potato  crop — he 
hoped  such  labour  would  be  found  as  might  be  remu- 
nerating to  the  labourers  and  to  themselves  ;  and  that 
in  cases  where  the  pressure  was  great,  the  hand  of 
benevolence  would  also  be  extended  to  the  sufferers. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  would,  in  many  respects,  be  severe  during  the 
winter ;  he  was  afraid  that  the  labourers,  or  very  many 
of  them,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  chiefly  upon 
Wheaten  bread  and  Potatoes,  would  find  their  store  of 
the  latter  exhausted.  And  how  was  the  gap  to  be  sup- 
plied ?  He  thought  that  they  should  all  assist  those 
labourers  who  might  suffer  privation  through  causeB 
over  which  they  had  no  control  ;  and  if  there  must  be 
any  sacrifice  for  this  purpose,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
made  cheerfully.  He  believed  some  sacrifice  would  be 
required,  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  would  be 
readily  made,  when  he  saw  the  many  useful  societies 
that  had  sprung  up  to  assist  the  poor,  including  clothing 
and  fuel  clubs,  supported  by  the  clergy,  gentry,  and 
tenantry  of  the  parishes.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  reve- 
rend friend,  Mr.  Huxtable,  on  his  left,  who,  he  hoped, 
was  about  to  be  delivered  of  one  of  his  practical 
speeches.  Mr.  Huxtable  would  tell  them  a  great  deal 
as  to  growing  Swedes  and  feeding  sheep  and  cattle. 
But  everything  had  its  dark  side,  and  he  could  imagine 
a  farmer  saying — "  I  attended  the  meetings  at  Stur- 
miuster  and  at  Blandford;  I  heard  all  Mr.  Huxtable 
said,  and  from  his  honied  words  I  was  induced  to  go 
and  see  what  he  had  done.  I  went  to  his  farm  and 
was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  ;  I  saw  every- 
thing in  the  most  open  way,  I  found  that  my  head 
knowledge  was  much  increased,  but  I  wished  that  head 
knowledge  to  be  founded  upon  a  metallic  basis.  (A 
laugh,  and  loud  cheers. )  My  land  is  better  than  Mr- 
Huxtable's,  but  then  the  expense.  Suppose  I  grow 
upon  my  50  acres,  20  tons  an  acre  of  Turnips,  where  is 
the  stock  to  come  from  to  feed  upon  all  this  produce  2 " 
Such  was  probably  the  cogitation  of  many  farmers  who 
had  examined  Mr.  Huxtable's  improvements.  (Hear.) 
Now,  he  would  say  that  if  any  of  his  tenants  who  wished 
to  improve  their  crops  found  the  want  of  capital  to  buy 
stock  to  feed  off  their  Turnips,  he  should  be  ready  and 
happy  to  find  them  all  the  capital  they  might  require. 
(Hear,  and  "  What,  find  them  all  in  capital  ? ")  Oh, 
yes,  he  would  find  it  all,  upon  this  one  simple  and  fair 
condition,  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  or  six  months,  he 
should  be  paid  back  the  outlay,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  cattle  fed  upon  the  increased  crops.  ("  That's 
fair.")  It  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  to  find' his 
money  fructifying — he  believed  that  was  the  word — 
in  the  pockets  of  his  tenants,  than  to  take  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  large  interest  by  speculating  in  railway 
shares. 

Debenham. — The  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  Nov.  7.  The  spirit  of  competition  amongst  the 
cottagers  for  prizes  offered  by  the  club  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  fruit  and  vegetables  continue  to  increase,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  liberal  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bedingfeld,  will  preserve  it.  There 
were  (this  day),  upwards  of  200  different  productions 
submitted.  We  noticed  amongst  the  company  inspect- 
ing the  cottagers'  tables  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Bedingfeld,  Dr.  Chevalier  and  family,  J.  J.  Mechi, 
Esq.,  Tiptree  Hall,  D.  R.  Meadows,  Esq.,.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
—  W.  G.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Nov.  14. — Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  Blacoo 
Farm,nearWarwick,reada  well-digested  paper  on  "fences 
and  hedges."  He  introduced  the  essay  by  describing 
the  origin  and  use  of  hedges,  and  deprecated  the  great 
and  unnecessary  width  of  them  as  formerly  made.  He 
thought  the  Hawthorn  preferable  to  all  other  trees 
for  the  purpose.  A  good  fence  can  scarcely  be  made  on 
the  site  of  an  old  one,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  should 
be  grubbed  up,  and  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet 
carted  away,  and  the  bank  made  up  with  fresh  mould. 
Previous  to  doing  so,  having  removed  the  bank  to  the 
right  and  left  as  far  as  the  hedge  is  dead,  throw  a 
quantity  of  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two 
towards  the  ditch  or  face  of  the  mound,  filling  up  the 
space  with  the  fresh  soil ;  by  doing  so  few  weeds  will 
grow.  Planting  new  hedges  is  commenced  by  construct- 
ing a  bank  to  receive  the  plants  ;  if  possible,  stake  the 
ground  out  in  summer,  and  plough  it  6  or  7  feet  wide, 
shovel  the  soil  in  a  line  towards  the  intended  bank  side; 
having  removed  the  top  soil,  plough  or  dig  about  a  foot 
deep  of  subsoil,  then  throw  it  that  distance  from  the 
bank  side  of  the  trench  to  the  ditch  side ;  shovel  the 
top  soil  lying  at  the  back  of  the  bank  into  the  space 
where  the  subsoil  came  from  ;  lay  the  Quick  hori- 
zontally, not  perpendicularly;  cover  the  roots  on  the 
top  soil,  and  the  stems  on  the  subsoil ;  the  plants  in  the 
top  table  should  have  a  slight  inclination  upwards  ; 
leave  the  ditch  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
bank  not  too  upright ;  put  no  turf  or  good  soil  in  front  ; 
the  common  practice  of  making  a  table  with  inverted 
turf  laid  "  Grass  to  Grass"  is  bad  ;  with  the  worst  soil 
in  front  little  or  no  weeding  is  required.  Quicks  should 
be  chosen  with  fibrous  roots  and  clear  strong  stems, 
planted  6  ins.  apart,  each  plant  in  the  top  table  placed 
opposite  the  vacant  space  in  the  bottom  one,  so  that  in 
growing  the  stems  «  ill  be  only  3  ins.  apart.  The  third 
and  last  consideration  was  the  overabundance  of  timber 
in  hedgerows.  A  rather  large  tree  will  extend  from  its 
extremes  22  yards,  which  is  equal  to  one-twentieth  of 
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an  acre,  so  that  in  20  years  it  covers  an  acre  of  ground. 
-  The  Ash  does  more  injury  than  any  other  tree,  seldom  suf- 
fering any  kind  of  grain  to  grow  under  it.  In  estimating 
"  the  inj  ury  done  by  trees  of  this  description,  Mr.  G.  thought 
rent,  labour,  manure,  seed,  &c,  all  lost.  Next  in  its 
pernicious  effects  ranked  the  Elm.  The  young  Oak 
should  be  protected  in  preference  to  the  Elm, 
out  of  regard  to  our  posterity,  but  the  Oak  seldom  if 
ever  improved  when  older  than  80  years.  Select  an 
acre  or  two  of  land  of  the  worst  description,  fallow  and 
subsoil  plough  it,  and  plant  Ash,  Oak,  and  Larch. 
There  will  be  no  seed,  corn,  or  labour,  lost ;  but  the 
spot  of  inferior  soil  enriched.  The  latter  kind  of  tree 
Mr.  Gibbs  considered  the  best  suited,  as  in  14  or  15 
years  it  is  fit  to  fell  for  posts  and  rails.  In  a  discussion 
that  ensued,  it  was  observed  as  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
treme benefit  derived  from  planting  Larch,  that  the 
Duke  of  Athol  grew  them  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
that  land  not  worth  Is.  per  acre  a  few  years  since,  is 
now  valued  at  10s.  per  acre  for  sheep-grazing,  the  leaf 
of  the  tree  containing  a  nutritious  matter  highly  enrich- 
ing to  the  soil.  It  required  sound  land  well  turned  up, 
and  the  growth  was  found  to  be  much  accelerated  by 
placing  a  handful  of  lime  under  each  plant. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Whitfield  Farm,  Wotto.v,  Gloucestershire. — For 
20  years  previous  to  1839,  this  farm,  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Ducie,  had  been  occupied  by  the  same 
farmer,  under  a  system  of  yearly  tenancy — and  pro- 
bably at  no  time  or  place  has  this  system  ever  shown 
itself  so  fruitless  of  anything  like  energy,  or,  indeed, 
common„carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  The 
estate  then  consisted  of  232  acres,  65  of  which  were 
arable,  and  it  was  let  at  a  yearly  rental  of  200/.,  the 
parochial  taxes  in  addition  to  this  being  65/.  The  valley 
in  which  it  lies  was  then  crowded  with  hedge-row  timber 
— indeed,  upwards  of  3000/.  worth  were  afterwards  sold 
upon  the  farm — and  the  brook  which  ran  with  tortuous 
course  throughout  its  length  was  fringed  with  Hazel  and 
Alder,  while  here  and  there  cultivated  Willow  beds  pro- 
claimed the  excessive  wetness  of  the  land.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  of  the  arable  land,  which  were 
annually  let  for  Potato  culture  to  farm  labourers  about, 
and  the  few  pasture  fields  immediately  around  the  build- 
ings, which  were  annually  depastured  by  dairy  stock, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  mown,  the  whole  farm  was  miserably 
managed.  There  were  no  roads  through  it  passable, 
except  in  dry  weather  ;  the  hedge-rows  were  wide, 
straggling,  and  full  of  gaps  ;  and  both  pasture  and 
arable  land  were  much  neglected.  Excepting  the  hill 
side  on  the  east,  and  this  was  partly  covered  by  brake 
and  brushwood,  the  whole  farm  was  undrained  and  wet, 
the  crooked  brook  could  not  take  off  the  water  suffi- 
ciently fast,  and  during  heavy  rains  the  lower  parts  of 
the  farm  were  flooded.  The  western  side  of  the  farm 
was  a  clayey  soil,  and  where  this  joined  on  the  east  of 
the  brook  with  the  sandstone  rock,  which  there  cropped 
out  to  the  surface,  a  number  of  copious  springs  burst  out, 
and  added  to  the  already  excessive  wetness  of  the  land. 
I  remember  very  well  visiting  the  farm  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  spring  day  in  1839.  The  eastern  side  is  a 
dry  limestone  eminence,  and  after  passing  through  a 
field  of  Wheat  on  this  calcareous  soil,  whos^e  scanty 
crop  testified  to  the  unassisted  warfare  it  had  waged 
with  Knapweed,  Thistles,  Coltsfoot,  and  Couch,  I  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  had  a  view  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  farm  lay.  Excepting  two  or  three  large 
arable  fields  on  the  near  side  of  the  valley,  visible 
through  gaps  in  the  coppice  which  lay  immediately 
below  me,  the  land  appeared  almost  covered  with  trees. 
The  Grass-fields  on  the  far  side — they  were  not,  on  an 
average,  3  acres  apiece  in  extent— were  hardly  visible 
in  the  midst  of  their  hedgerows.  The  farm-house  and 
old  buildings  lay  close  upon  the  western  boundary  of 
the  estate,  and  were  nearly  buried  amidst  clumps  of 
Elm-trees  and  Oaks.  The  prospect  from  the  same  spot 
is  very  different  now — its  distant  features,  of  course, 
remain  the  same,  and  indeed  are  all  the  more  visible 
for  the  removal  of  foreground  obstructions.  The  Forest 
of  Dean,  6  or  8  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn,  hid  in  places  by  the  neighbouring  hills  at  East- 
wood, forms  the  western  horizon  ;  the  course  of  the 
Severn  is  traceable  through  the  vale  by  the  red  cliffs 
which  bound  it,  though  the  river  itself  is  not  seen  ex- 
cept at  one  point ;  and  the  rich  vale  of  Berkley,  with 
the  old  castle  in  its  midst,  lies  stretched  out  northward 
in  all  its  former  beauty.  But  the  foreground,  formerly 
so  green,  is  now  entirely  bare  :  cleared  of  its  hedgerows 
and  trees,  with  a  straight  brook  bisecting  it — cultivated 
in  a  patchwork  of  quadrangular  10-acre  fields,  unsepa- 
rated  by  fences— with  extensive  red- tiled  and  white- 
washed farm  buildings  in  the  valley  below  us,  and  the 
farm-house  standing  where  it  used,  but  undisguised,  as 
formerly,  by  the  green  trees— so  far  as  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, the  scene  now  presents  a  most  unfortunate  con- 
trast to  its  former  appearance.  Beauty,  however,  is 
not  the  chief  object  at  which  proprietors  of  land  must 
now  aim  in  the  management  of  their  estates.  An 
ampler  production  of  food,  and  increased  opportunity 
of  employment,  are  every  year  becoming  more  forcibly 
impressed  on  us  as  the  true  objects  of  farming,  and  in 
these  respects  Whitfield  in  its  present  condition  is  of  more 
than  double  its  former  national  value.  The  old  tenant,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Morton's  estimate  in  his  first  report, 
employed  a  farm  capital  of  about  730/.— less  than  70s. 
per  acre,  and  his  labour  bill  did  not  amount  to  200/.  in 
the  year,  or  18s.  per  acre,  and  the  gross  produce  of  the 
laud  was  not  500/.,  or  less  than  21.  per  acre  in  annual 
""due.     Since  his  time  30  acres  have  been  added  to  the 


farm,  nearly  8000/.  have  been  spent  by  the  landlord  in 
permanently  improving  it  in  buildings,  roads,  and 
drainage.  Consider  the  influence  on  the  comforts  of 
the  labouring  population  of  this  district  which  this 
expenditure  has  exerted.  The  present  tenant  must 
employ  a  capital  in  cultivation  and  in  stock  to  consume 
the  produce  of  that  cultivation,  nearly  four  times  that 
invested  by  his  predecessor  ;  his  labour  bill  amounts  to 
upwards  of  700/.  annually,  or  nearly  3/.  an  acre,  and 
the  annual  gross  produce  of  the  land  must  be  worth 
nearly  2000/.,  or  between  11.  and  8/.  per  acre.  Let  any 
one  consider  these  facts,  not  in  their  personal  but  in 
their  national  bearings,  and  he  must  confess  the  great  and 
profitable  room  there  still  is  over  large  districts  in  this 
country  for  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  land.  I  find 
I  have  already  exceeded  due  limits,  and  I  must,  there- 


fore, postpone  any  account  of  several  instructive 
matters  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  this  farm.  The 
following  is  a  plan  of  the  estate  as  it  is  at  present  laid 
out.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  cut  through  by  a  parish 
road,  across  the  valley,  and  by  farm  roads  across  and  up 
and  down  the  valley.  The  buildings  are  centrically 
situated.  The  tenant's  house  is  on  the  western  side,  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  farm.  The  fields  are 
numbered  ;  all  those  on  the  western,  and  to  some 
height  on  the  eastern  side,  are  of  a  sandy  loam  more  or 
less  tenacious.  The  rest  is  calcareous,  either  clayey  or 
free,  a  band  of  the  former  character  over  a  bed  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  lying  along  the  tops  of  fields  9  to  16, 
and  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  side  (18  and  19) 
being  a  free  stony  shallow  soil  on  the  limestone  rock. 
— M.  S. 


IRerjiefos. 

The  'Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Si/stem  of  Agriculture, 
best  adapted  to  the  different  Districts  of  Pembroke- 
shire :  an  Essay,  to  which  was  awarded  a  Prize  of 
10  sovereigns,  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  p,arl  of  Caw- 
dor, July  30,  1845.  By  Thomas  Morgan.  Haver- 
fordwest, J.  Potter,  High-street. 
This  is  one  of  those  district  agricultural  reports  to 
which  we  attach  so  much  value.  It  is  not  a  complete 
account  of  the  agriculture  of  Pembrokeshire — it  does 
not  profess  to  be  so  :  its  contents  are  confined  to  one 
department  of  farming  ;  they  aim  at  exhibiting  the 
suitableness  of  certain  rotations  of  cropping  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  district.  These  circum- 
stances are,  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  detailed  with 
some  minuteness,  and  the  author,  while  he  describes 
the  geology  as  an  index  to  the  subsoils  of  Pembroke- 
shire, points  out  how  it  fails  in  accurately  indicating 
the  soil,  or  determining  the  character  of  its  cultivation, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  variety  of  elevation,  and 
therefore  of  climate,  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Morgan  tells 
us  that  all  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  met  with  in 
Pembrokeshire  "  belong  to  very  early  deposits  ;  and 
few  of  them  possess  such  decided  characteristics  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  particular  crops,  as  to  enable 
us  to  decide  with  accuracy  on  the  system  of  cropping 
best  suited  to  the  different  geological  divisions.  The 
diversity  of  climate  would  also  render  useless  any  clas- 
sification of  soils  and  crops,  having  merely  reference 
to  the  rocks  from  which  they  may  have  been  produced. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  down  a  course  of  crops  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  parish  of  Llandewy  and 
apply  the  same  to  Maenclochog  ;  and  yet  geologists  do 
not  make  any  great  distinction  between  them.  It  would 
be  not  less  absurd  to  class  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  the  soils  which  lie  a  little  to  the  south  west  of 
Tavernspite,  along  with  those  which  form  the  ridge  of 
land  situate  to  the  south  east  of  Pembroke  ;  and  yet 
in  a  geological  point  of  view  they  are  identical.  Such 
classification,  even  if  it  could  be  made,  would  be  ren- 
dered useless  in  practice,  by  the  great  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  soils  of  the  ccunty,  by  the 
action  of  water,  in  having  conveyed  soils  from  one  for- 
mation to  another,  and  also  by  the  extensive  application 
of  lime.  These  considerations  induce  us  to  place  less 
reliance  upon  geology  than  we  should  perhaps  do,  in 
assigning  limits  to  particular  rotations." 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay,  adopts  De 
Candolle's  theory  of  root  excretions  as  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  rotation  of  crops.  He  brings  forward 
various  facts  of  yearly  occurrence  in  the  experience  of 
the  farmer,  illustrative  of  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
certain  crops  after  they  have  borne  certain  others  ;  he 
says  that  "  some  plants  have  the  power  of  conveying  to 
the  soil  a  quantity  of  food  for  vegetables,  more  than 
equal  to  that  which  they  take  from  it  for  their  own 
nourishment,"  and  contends  that  "  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  account  rationally  for  this  power  in 
any  other  way  than  that  of  assigning  it  to  the  function 
of  excretion,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  roots  of 
plants."  Now  Mr.  Daubeny's  experiments,  lately  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Paper,  have  shown  that  there  is  an 


adequate    reason    for   the   necessity   of    the    rotation 
of    crops,    in    the    exhaustion,    by    each,    of    certain 
substances  in  the  soil  whose  presence  in  an  available  state 
is   very   limited,   though    in    a    dormant    state    it    is 
abundant.     Each  crop  thus  takes  up   the   portion   of 
vegetable  food  that  is  ready  for  it,  and  then  the  soil  has 
all  the  other  years  of  the  rotation,  during  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  air  and  rain,  to  bring  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  requisite  substances  into  a  state  of  solubility,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  crop  requiring  them  comes  round 
again.     This  is  a  theory  in  agreement  with  facts  which 
have  been  proved  to  exist  ;   and  it  is  greatly  preferable 
to  one  founded  on  ideas  whose  accuracy  has  never  yet 
been  determined  except  under  unnatural  circumstances. 
The  root  excretions  of  De  Candolle  have  never  been 
seen  or  examined  ;  Dr.  Daubeny  failed  to  detect  them 
in  soil  on  which  the  most  acrid  plants  had  been  grown 
— and  they  are  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  fer- 
tility of  land  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  particular 
crops.      It  was  a  practice  long  ago  among   the  best 
farmers  of  Italy,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  still,  to 
grow  various  plants  to  plough  in  as  manure.     The  fer- 
tility of  land  was  increased,  then,  surely  not  by  the 
mere  excretions  from  the  roots  of  these  plants,  but  hy 
the  whole  vegetable  substance  of  them,  which,  during 
their  existence,  they  had  drawn  from  the  air  ;  and  so, 
with  an  old  pasture  ploughedup — we  need  not  refer^o  the 
years  during  which,  while  the  land  was  resting,  agents 
were  at  work  comminuting  the  soil  and   improvingNita 
texture,  we  mean  the  worms,  to  whose  industry  we  owe 
most  of  surface  soils — and  surely,  still  less  need  we  refer 
to  the  excrementitious  matters  of  vegetable  origin  which 
may  during  that  period  have  accumulated,  but  which  in 
all  probability  have  an  existence  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
theorist ;  the  true  cause  of  the  fertility  which  we  ob- 
serve lies  in  the  fact,  that  during  all  these  years  the 
plants  have  been  drawing  stores  of  valuable  food  from 
the  air,  a  large  per  centage  of  which  has  each  year  been 
given  to  the  soil  in  the  dung  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it, 
and  a  still  larger  portion  has  been  ploughed  in  with  the 
sward,  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  which  it  had  accu- 
mulated. 

Mr.  Morgan  describes  the  rotation  of  crops  suitable 
for  Pembrokeshire  in  three  classes. 

"  One  is  the  system  of  growing  white  and  green  crops 
alternately,  in  uninterrupted  succession  ;  another  is  that 
of  growing  white  and  green  crops,  alternately,  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  then  of  laying  down  to  pasture  for 
another  series  ;  the  third  is  that  of  growing  a  succes- 
sion of  white  crops,  followed  by  a  few  years  pasture. 
Of  the  first  of  these  systems,  we  have  examples  in  Nor- 
folk, and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  in  Flan- 
ders ;  of  the  second,  we  have  examples  in  Scotland,  and 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  of  the  third  system,  we  have 
numerous  examples  at  home." 

The  essay  concludes  with  a  series  of  tables  explanatory 
of  the  various  rotations  which  have  been  considered, 
and  illustrative  of  their  relative  profitableness  or 
economy.  We  might,  perhaps,  dispute  in  some  of  their 
details  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  performed 
during  the  various  courses  of  crops  there  described,  and 
perhaps  also  the  amount  of  return  derived  from  thera  ; 
but  no  one  can  question  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  in 
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asserting  the  greater  profitableness  of  those  rotations 
where  the  land  is  made  to  yield  an  alternate  succession 
of  green  and  white  crops  over  others,  which  we  presume 
still  prevail,  in  which,  after  a  succession  of  grain  crops, 
generally  Oats,  the  land  is  neglected,  and  left  to  rest  till 
a  sufficient  amount  of  food  for  plants  shall  again  have 
accumulated. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Morgan  has  written  a  very  inte- 
resting essay,  and  one  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  his  county. 

Miscellaneous. 

Characteristics  of  the  well-bred  Ox — 1.  The  head 
shall  he  fine,  somewhat  long,  and  diminishing  to  the 
muzzle,  which  shall  be  thin.  2.  The  horns  shall  be 
fine,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
shall  be  prominent  and  clear.  3.  The  neck  shall  be 
free  from  coarseness,  large  where  it  joins  the  shoulder 
and  breast,  and  diminishing  to  the  head.  4.  The  breast 
shall  be  wide,and  project  well  in  front  of  the  fore-limbs. 
5.  The  shoulder  shall  be  broad, but  join  without  abrupt- 
ness to  the  neck  before,  and  to  the  chine  behind.  6. 
The  back  and  loins  shall  be  straight,  wide,  and  flat.  7. 
"The  girth  behind  the  shoulders  shall  be  large,  and  the 
ribs  well  arched.  8.  The  hook-bones  shall  be  far  apart 
-and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  back-bone  ;  and  from 
the  hook-bone  to  the  bending  down  of  the  tail,  the  quar- 
ter shall  be  long,  broad,  and  straight.  9.  The  tail  shall 
be  broad  at  the  upper  part,  and  small  and  progressively 
diminishing  towards  the  extremity.  10.  The  legs  shall 
fte  short,  fleshy  to  the  knee  and  hock,  and  below  the 
joints  flat  and  thin,  and  the  hoofs  shall  be  small.  11. 
The  skin  shall  be  soft  to  the  touch,  the  belly  shall  not 
hang  down,  there  shall  be  little  hollowness  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  the  flanks  shall  be  well  filled  up. — Low's 
Domestic  Animals, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
JANUARY. 

Neither  an  annual  routine  of  operations,  however  complete, 
jior  written  directions,  however  accurate,  as  to  when,  where, 
and  how  to  perform  them,  will  suffice  to  ensure  profit  by 
farming ;  indeed,  if  any  one  has  only  books  and  writings  to 
depend  upon,  he  had  better  not  risk  his  money  in  business  at 
all.  Experience  is  wanted  as  well  as  book-knowledge,  for  it 
is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  convey  to  the  mind  by 
mere  description  the  circumstances  and  appearances  which  the 
practical  man  recognises  as  his  guides  in  the  details  of  farm 
management.  Certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture may  be  obtained  perfectly  from  books  ;  but  the  most  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  this  will  not  of  itself  suffice  to  make 
farming  profitable.  To  ensure  a  sufficient  annual  income  by 
farming  a  man  requires  that  experience  which  in  other  trades 
is  acquired  by  apprenticeship — he  requires  it  in  order  to  the 
proper  and  seasonable  performance  of  the  various  farm  opera- 
tions ;  he  requires  it  especially  in  the  transaction  of  his  market 
business — it  is  by  skill  in  this  department  that  many  an  other- 
wise bad  farmer  grows  richer  than  his  neighbour  who  farms 
well ;  and  he  requires  it  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  labourers,  for  it  is  upon  the  practical  skill  exhibited 
here  that  much  of  his  success  will  depend  ;  it  is  not  that  the 
more  skilful  man  can  get  his  work  done  by  a  less  number  of 
hands,  but  that  with  the  same,  or  even  it  may  be  a  greater 
number,  his  work  is  done  with  vastly  greater  efficiency  and 
with  double  influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  crop. 
Though,  however,  the  mere  reading  of  a  Calendar  of  Operations 
will  notjconfer  this  experience,  it  has  an  usefulness  of  a  humbler 
kind,  it  tends  to  remind  the  amateur  farmer,  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  practical  men  the  practice  and  results  of  the  best 
farming,  and  it  explains,  too,  the  operations  which  it  directs. 
It  is  with  these  objects  in  view,  at  the  request  of  very  many  of 
our  readers,  that  we  propose  to  fill  a  weekly  column  during 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  proposed  to  describe  in  detail  the  ope- 
rations chiefly  of  arable  farming.  One  word  more :  In  the 
compilation  of  this  Calendar,  want  of  room  will  often  render 
an  arbitrary  style  almost  [unavoidable,  but  this,  nevertheless, 
we  now  beg  to  acknowledge  once  for  all  is  never  less  appro- 
priate than  when  treating  of  the  details  of  farm  practice, 
and  we  shall  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible. 


Is.  Gd.  a  yard,  or  SGs.  in  all.  .To  calculate  the  cost  of  aujylng 
drains,  assume  that  a  man  deserving  2s.  Gd.  a  day  will  remove 
from  12  to  18  cubic  yards  of  earth,  according  to  his  position, 
whether  confined  or  free,  and  the  land,  whether  stiff  or  open, 
and  apply  that  to  the  various  circumstances  of  depth,  width, 
and  material  met  with  in  draining. 

Besides  tile  or  stone  draining,  plug  draining,  as  it  is  called, 
is  in  use  in  many  districts — it  is  never  advisable,  and  admissable 
only  on  pasture  lands  of  a  suflicieutly  clayey  texture.  Itmay  be 
contracted  for  at  from  Zd.  to  3.i<f.  per  perch  of  16£  ft.,  2  ft.  deep. 
The  drain  is  cut  of  that  depth,  and  2  inches  wide  at  bottom — 
a  core  of  wood  about  8  inches  high,  which  fits  it,  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  earth  is  filled  in  and  trampled  down,  the 
wood  is  then  drawn  along,  earth  is  again  filled  in  and  trampled, 
and  so  the  work  proceeds. 

The  cost  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  drainage  will  be  from 
41.  to  71.  per  acre,  including  in  that  sum  the  expence  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  uneven  land,  rock,  hedgerows,  dsc. 
&c.  :  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  alone  good  farming  can  be 
prosecuted. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Average  Cost  of  Wheat  Culture — JH — There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  trustworthy  calculations  in  farm  matters, 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  farmers  who  would  object  to 
the  following  : — 

Average  Cost  of  "Wheat 


After  Clover.       £ 
Rent  and  Taxes. .. .  1 

1  Ploughing 0 

2  Harrowings 0 

Drilling 0 

Seed,  2  bush,  at  7s. .  0 

Harrowing 0 

Rolling 0 

Hoeing 0 

Cutting 0 

Carting  to  rick  and 

buildings 0 

Thrashing  and  clean- 
ing 28bush.,  at4d.  0 
Carting  to  market. .  0 
To  which  should  be 
added,  the  Clover 
being  depastured, 
value  of  manure, 
—the  droppings  of 
the  sheep 1 


0    0 


After  Fallow  Crop.    £ 
Rent  and  Taxes 1 


Scarifying    0 

1  harrowing    0 

Drilling 0 

Seed 0 

Harrowing 0 

Rolling 0 

Hoeing 0 

Cutting 0 

Carting  to  rick 0 

Thrashing   0 

Marketing   0 

Add  half  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manure  of 
the  previous  year*.  .3^0    0 


3.   d. 

5  0 
3 
0 
1 
14 
0 
0 
3 
9 
1 


6  10  10 


The  main  points  for  the  farmers'  attention  in  January  are 
draining,  management  of  manure,  management  of  live  stock, 
management  of  fences,  irrigation,  preparation  for  spring  crops. 
We  shrill  discuss  these  during  successive  weeks. 

*/.  _ 

JT'ainage. — Let  us  suppose  an  extreme  case: — that  of  an 
■es*£te  overrun  by  irregular  hedgerows,  and  soaked  with  water. 
T/fe  first  thing  to  do  is,  beginning  at  the  lowest  point,  to  bring 
■\/p  a  sufficiently  deep  (say  3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet)  main  drain, 
which  should  be  as  straight  as  is  consistent  with  its  proper 
position  along  the  lowest  parts  of  the  land.  Then  clean 
ont  all  the  old  fence-ditohes,  and  dig  drains  3  feet  deep  from 
the  surface  in  each,  opening  a  connection  between  each  and 
the  main,  and  place  tiles  or  stones  in  them  and  fill  them  up- 
then  grub  up  those  hedgerows  which  are  to  be  removed  ;  it  may 
then  be  well  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  water  of  any 
land-springs,  the  position  of  these  being  ascertained,  this  is  to 
be  done  by  deep  drains  with  tiles,  connecting  them  with  the 
main  drain.  The  uniform  system  of  drainage— whose  object 
is  to  convey  away  the  rain-water  which  falls  uniformly  over  the 
surface,  after  it  shall  have  soaked  through  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil—may  now  be  commenced.  Determine  the  depth  and  the  in- 
terval to  be  adopted— the  first  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  the  operation,  and  the 
second  thus  : — dig  a  series  of  pits,  say  3  feet  deep  and  15  inches 
wide,  about  2  yards  apart,*  across  the  slope  of  the  field — wait 
till  the  rain  has  filled  them,  then  dig  a  drain  3  feet  deep  down 
the  slope,  immediately  between  two  of  these  holes,  and  observe 
next  day  how  many  of  the  holes  it  has  drained.  It  is  rarely 
advisable  to  have  the  interval  more  than  10  yards— an  interval 
of  7  or  8  yards  is  more  common,  and  unless  the  subsoil  be  very 
stony  and  expensive  to  work,  the  drains  should  be  3  feet  deep. 
They  should  in  every  case,  except  where  the  land  is  very  steep, 
he  directly  down  the  ascent.  The  main  should  be  about  3  or  4 
inches  deeper  than  theparallel  drains,  in  order  that  the  pipes  of 
the  latter  may  deliver  their  water  above  the  tiles  of  the  former. 
Drains  should,  be  filled  in  as  soon  as  made ;  as,  excepting  in 
-certain  soils  the  earth  will  at  this  season  very  readily  crumble 
in.  A  little  Grass  or  stubble  may  be  laid  above  the  tiles  or 
stones  after  they  have  been  carefully  placed,  and  the  earth 
should  then  be  placed  firmly  above  tha.tr— there  need  not  bo 
any  attempt  at  puddling  or  trampling  the  earth  in,  but  the 
object  should  be  to  replace  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  point  of  con- 
sistence as  it  was  before  being  removed.  One-inch  pipes  may  be 
made  at  8s.  per  1000  ft.— they  may  be  bought  at  tU  kiln  for  from  10s. 
to  16*,,  they  are  perfectly  efficient  draining  tiles.  The  common 
half-round  tiles  may  be  had  at  from  25s.  to  35s.  per  1000  ft. ; 
1000  ft.  of theordinarysize parallel  drains,  say  4  in.  wide  atbottom 
and  14  at  top,  filled  12  inches  deep,  will  require  about  24  'cubic 
yards  of  stones,  which  to  quarry,  haul,  and  break,  may  cost 


4  16    4 
Produce,  3£  qrs.  at' 52s 9L  25. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  average  cost  of  Turnip 
cultivation,  which  is  here  supposed  to  precede  the  Wheat. 
Where  large  quantities  of  bones  and  artificial  manures  are 
used,  it  will  be  considerably  more  than  61.,  excluding  rent. 

Buckwheat — CloudesUy — Sow,  on  sandy  soil,  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  seed,  broad-cast,  in  May,  and  you  will  probably  har- 
vest a  crop  of  three  or  four  quarters  in  October, 

Carrots  -J  P,  Holderness — Sow  them  in  rows  on  the  flat  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  the  intervals  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Red  Carrots  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  nutritious  than  white  Carrots,  but  they  are 
far  less  productive. 

Comparative  Value  of  Fodder — Inquirer — We  cannot  refer  to 
any  statement  on  this  subject  which  is  worth  much  ;  because 
it  is  seldom  that  any  kind  of  fodder  can  exhibit  its  true  value 
when  given  by  itself.  They,  benefit  one  another  by  being 
given  in  mixture. 

Flax  Mill — To  a  Correspondent — There  is  no  portable  Flax 
mill.  We  know  of  one,  however,  likely  to  answer,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  invention. 

Gloucestershire  Bacon — To  »■  any  Inquiries — It  is  made  thus : — 
After  it  has  been  killed  on-  day,  put  a  light  coat  of  salt  on 
the  sides,  and  when  that  i?  dissolved,  about  £B>.  of  saltpetre 
is  used  to  every  50  S>s.  of  bacon,  and  covered  with  salt  as  it 
is  lying  single  on  the  floor.  After  three  or  four  days,  put 
four  or  five  sides  toge;her,  and  turn  them  every  three  days  j 
after  10  days,  20  side  may  be  put  together  and  turned  once 
a  week  ;  in  three  vt  eeks  from  the  first  salting  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  stoves,  unless  they  are  very  heavy,  in  which, 
case  this  should  be  delayed  another  week. 

Hammel  Feeding — A  Gloucestershire  Landowner — See  under 
heading  "Farmers'  Clubs."  We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to 
give  you  more  references. 

Patent  Baking  Process — Devonshire — Next  week. 

Peat  Draining  Tiles — Jas.  Russell—  They  are  made  by  a  ma- 
chine lately  invented  by  Mi*.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  an  account 
of  which  we  shall,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
shortly  be  able  to  give  our  readers. 

Pig  Feeding — Inquirer — A  ton  of  Potatoes  and  a  quarter  of  Peas 
should  last  12  large  hogs  a  week,  and  during  that  period  they 
may  have  produced  from  8  to  10  score  lbs.  of  bacon,  worth 
from  60s.  to  70s. ;  but  how  much  of  this  produce  is  due  to  the 
one,  and  how  much  to  the  other  kind  of  food,  we  cannot  say. 

Sheep — Inquirer — They  will  pay  best  to  feed  (if  they  have  been 
"done"  well  hitherto),  if  bought  when  done  growing,  what- 
ever may  be  their  age. 

Stalled  Cattle— Inquirer — A  man  and  boy  can  manage, 
litter,  and  feed  (cleaning  and  cutting  the  roots  themselves) 
40  head  of  stalled  cattle. 

To  Pickle  Wheat — Arator — The  easiest  way,  and  a  very 
effectual  one,  is  to  dissolve  8ozs,  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper)  for  each  4  bushels,  in  as  little  water  as  will  take  it 
up,  and  then  laying  the  Wheat  down  on  a  barn  floor,  throw 
the  solution  over  it,  and  mix  it  rapidly  up,  so  that  each  grain 
shall  be  wetted.  Leave  the  heap  for  an  hour,  and  during 
that  period  it  will  have  thoroughly  dried.  Lime  is  unneces- 
sary ;  indeed,  were  it  added,  it  would  be  injurious. 

Value  of  Swedes — Inquirer — A  full  grown  sheep,  eating 
24  lbs.  of  cut  Swedes  daily  under  shelter,  and  receiving 
nothing  else,  may  increase  in  weight  between  1st  of  Nov.  and 
1st  of  March,  5  lbs.  a  quarter,  value  10s.  in  mutton,  and  say 
2s.  in  wool— 12s.  received  for  120  days  feeding  on  Swedes,  at 
24  Jbs.  a  day ;  i.  e.  for  rather  more  than  25  cwt.  of  cut  roots, 
or,  allowing  for  waste  in  cleaning,  for  28  cwt.  of  roots  as 
they  would  be  offered  for  sale — this  is  equal  to  8s,  Sd.  per 
ton.  This  is,  we  think,  an  average  result. 
%•  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot 

be  answered  the  same  week. 


iTOlarfcets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Friday,  Jan.  2.— Peretone  of  8  lbs. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  being  somewhat  extensive,  and  the  attendance  of 
buyers  rather  limited,  the  Beef  trade  was  in  a  very  sluggish  state,  at  a  de. 
cline  In  the  quotations  of  2d  per  B  lbs.  There  were  on  offer  70  Beasts  and  200 
Sheep  from  Holland — For  Sheep  we  had  a  steady  inquiry,  and  Monday's 
prices  were  well  supported.— The  number  of  Calves  was  small,  yet  the  Veal 
trade  waB  Inactive  at  unaltered  currencies. — Prime  small  Pigs  sold  freely, 
other  qualities  slowly,  at  previous  rates.  £1 

Boat  Moots,  Herefords,  &o.  4a    0to4s  4  I  Beet  Downs  &  Half-breda    Es  0  to  6a  9 
Best  Shoit  Horns  ■      —         _       Best  Long-wools    -       -    4    8      4  10 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3    4     3    0 1  Ewes  and  second  quality    4    2\    4    0 
Calves       -       -        -        -    4    0      6  10 1  Pigs  -        -        -        -    4     8      5    3 

Beasts,  ICOij  Sheep,  3120;  Calvss,  143;  PIga,  290." 
POTATOES.— Sodthwaek,  Waterside,  Dec.  29. 

The  supply  to  this  market  during  the  past  week  was  very  limited  by  the 
usual  conveyance,  yet  some  sailing  vessels  arrived,  both  from  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  and  fortunately  they  had  a  quick  passage,  for  the  best  of  the  Reds 
would  not  stand  a  long  one,  A  number  of  tons  arrived  from  Scotland  by  the 
steamboats,  and  from  Yorhahlre  by  the  Bteamboata  and  by  railways,  which 
kept  this  market  mjffieiently  supplied  for  the  very  limited  demand.  The 
prices  ranged  a3  follows:— York  Reds  from  50s  to  130s  per  ton;  .York  Re- 
gents  from  100s  to  130a  per  ton :  and  Scotch  Reds  from  80s  to  100  per  ton. 


COVEN  1'  UAituEiN,  Jan.  if. — The  market  suil  continues  to 
be  well  supplied  with  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  more  especially 
with  the  latter.  Pine-appJes  are  not  plentiful,  but  sufficientfor 
the  demand,  which  is  uot  great.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  becom- 
ing scarcer,  prices  for  them  have  not  altered,  however,  since 
our  last  report.  The  supply  of  Apples  continue-,  to  he  well  kept 
up,  the  best  dessert  variety  at  present  in  the  market  being  the 
Newtown  Pippin.  Pears  are  good  in  quality,  and  command  a 
tolerably  brisk  trade.  Oranges  are  becoming  more  abundant ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand,  prices  for  them, 
and  also  for  Lemons,  are  rather  on  the  rise.  Nuts  remain 
nearly  the  same.  Of  Vegetables  the  supplies  of  most  articles 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cauliflowers  are  rather  scarce  ; 
but  Broccoli  is  abundant,  and  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
other  winter  Greens,  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are 
excellent  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoeg 
have  altered  very  little  in  price  since  last  week ;  trade  for  them 
is  not  brisk.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  more  plentiful ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  French  Beans.  Asparagus,  although 
rather  small,  is  good  in  quality.  Celery,  both  red  and  white, 
is  abundant,  and  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  kinds  of  salading, 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Euphorbias,  Bignonia  venusta,  Epiphyllums,  Acacias,  Heaths, 
Heliotropes,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Chinese 
Primroses,  Chrysanthemums,  Violets,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*to  6j 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3s  to  6i 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  Is 

—  Por-ugal,  p.  lb.,  U  to  2s  Gd 
Melons,  Spanish,  each,  4s  to  10* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  4«  to  10* 

—  Kitchen,  2s  6d  to  6s  Gd 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l«to  2f 

—  per  100,  4s  to  14* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  lis 

—  per  dozen,  2»  to  2s  Gd 


Cabbagefl,  per  do/.»6dtoli  66 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8* 
Brussels  Sprouls,  p.  hf.sv.,  1*  to  2i 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  is 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  3*  to  6* 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  1*  Gd 

—  White,  U6d  to  3« 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches,  2i  to  3*  6d 
French  Beans,  per  100,  £*  6d  to  8» 
Sorrel, per hf.-sleve,9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  perton,  80a  to  160s 

—  cwt-,  4i  to  9t 

—  bushel,  2s  6d  to  4s  6d 
•—    Kidney,  per  bushel,  3s  to  5s 

Turnips,  per  doz., If  to  2i 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  li  Gd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2s  to  fii 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  U'JJ  to  5* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  to  8s 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  is  Gd  to  2s 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  10* 
Cucumbers,  each,  1*  to  2s 
Spinach,  per  aleve,  Od  to  li  Gd 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches.  Is  to  2i 
Garlic.  perlb.,6ri  to  Bd 


Lemons,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2s 

—        per  100,  Gs  to  14r 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2»  Gd  to  3s 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100lbs.,40j  to  45f 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  1001bB.,GOi  to  65s 

—  Barcelona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  16» 

—  Spanish,  14s 
Chesnuts,  per  peck.  As  to  6s 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv>,3j  to  10* 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Is  Gd 
Cardoons,  each,  Gd  to  9d 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  Is 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  If  Gd 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  Gd  to  3s 

—  pickling,  per  hi.-sw,  2*  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.t  Is  Gd  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  3d 
Endive,  per  score, €d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  id  to  9d 

—  —       Cos,  Gd  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  lstoll6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  fid 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  id  to  Gd 
Parsley, 'per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  Is 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  par  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  TrusseB, 
Smithfield,  Jan.  1. 

Prime  Mead.Hay  81s  to    95s  1  New  Hay       —a  to  — s  I  NewClr.  — ato  —a 
Inrr.New&Rowen55  75    I  Clover  S3  to  112    |  Straw        30         33 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Jan.  2. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        85s  to  100s  I  Old  Clover    100b  to  115a  1 

Inferior  Hay  —         —     New  Clover  (—         —  [Straw      23s  to  43b 

New  Hay  -        75  88  I  Infr.         „        70  84  | 


HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  2. 
The  market  Is  very  firm,  and  goad  Hops  scarce. 
Pattbkdhn  fc  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  29. 
The  show  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  from  the  adja- 
cent counties  was  small  this  morning,  which  enabled  factors  in 
their  early  sales  to  realise  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  but  subse- 
quently there  appeared  less  inclination  to  purchase,  and  that 
lef  b  over  could  not  be  cleared  at  better  prices  than  on  this  day 
se'nnight.  Free  Foreign  was  in  fair  request  for  immediate  con- 
sumption at  late  rates.  Bonded  neglected. — Barley,  with  the 
exception  of  the  finest  qualities,  continues  to  be  a  slow  sale.— 
Beans  and  "White  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value  ;  Maple  must  be 
written  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper, — The  supply  of  Oats  is  good,  fbut 
they  are  nevertheless  held  very  firmly,  and  in  some  instances  a 
slight  advance  is  insisted  upon,  which  causes  the  transactions 
to  be  limited. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  3.  9. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .       .    White  63  67 

■     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  67  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  dlBtilling  81s  to36s  Chevalier  33  88 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  28j  24 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch   .       .        Feed  20  23 

Irish     ....                      .       Feed  20  22 

Malt,  pale,  Bhlp          * 64  60 

—  Hertford  and  Eseex 60  65 

Rye 34  37 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     23  to  43       Tick  31  44 

—  Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    87  to  48       Winde  40    48 
Peas,  White         •        -        •        .    44  to  43       Maple  34    36 

ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK, 


S.  S» 

Red     .  54  63 

White  69  63 

Grind.  £7  SO 

Feed  20  23 

Potato  24  28 

Potato  24  £S 


Harrow  33  48 
Long  pod  32  SS 
Grey        32    35 


■V  This  simple  method  is  suggested  by  Mr,  Parsons,  of  West 
Lambrook,  Somerset. 


Flour. 

English  8431  Sks.  —  Brls 
Irish.  .  —  „  —  .. 
Foreign'.  1610     „    8110 


Wht.  1  Barl.i  Matt.  Oats.  Rye.  |  Bns.  Peas 

2838     4668       4640        936         —  742  1137 

—    905    —    25476   —     —  — 

100971  4081  I  —    6251   —  ,  3015  4241 

Friday,  Jan.  2. 
There  isvery  little  English  Wheat  offering  on  sale  this  morn- 
ing, tiie  trade  is  very  firm,  and  fully  supports  our  Monday's 
quotations  ;  there  appears  a  slight  inquiry  for  export,  but  we 
did  not  hear  of  any  transactions  in  Bonded  being  concluded.— 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  remain  as  last  quoted — The  Oat  trade 
has  rather  an  upward  tendency,  but  sales  cannot  be  proceeded 
with  at  an  advance. 

arrivals  this  week, 


1       Wheat      1 

Barley 

Oats 

Flour" 

English "3   .    .-    |            050                     1510          1     „ 

140         1           760  Ska 

Irish        B.      .       1            —                        — 

Foreign*  .     ,       |         4230          1           8600          1 

6100        1  .         — 

IMPERIAL  AVXEAGES. 

Wheat> 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

BeanD 

Feao.l 

571IIC 

34)  Id 

261  Sd 

87f  Id 

43s  4( 

46«  4i 

68     2 

83j  2 

25     0 

69    0 

82  10 

24     7 

41    3 

43  |4- 

69    4 

*  82     9 

24    6 

86    8 

40    8 

43     G\ 

67  11 

82    7 

23     4 

84     5 

89    6 

43    a 

-        27     .       .       . 

56     4 

32     5 

23     0 

88     8 

39  10  1 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

67  11 

S3     0 

24    4 

35    2 

40  11 

43    4Z 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

16    0 

6     0  1       4     0 

7     6  1     2      6 

1     0 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  ofl 

orn  on  the  average  of  f  ba 
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t. 

1 

■  * 

1  » 

—    0 
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H 

1 

»• 

1  " 

65    5 

,, 

M 

It 
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1  " 

—    4 
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M 
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■ 

•  4 

—  '8 
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■• 

■  ( 

■ 

•  ■ 
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SEE 

DS,  Jj 
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2. 

Canary]?   •       ■       perqr    44s to  60s 

Carraway        "  -    per  owt    48 

Clover,  Red,  English         -    — 

_         —    Foreign       •■    — 

_      White,  English    -    — 

_  _      Foreign     -    — 

Coriander  •     10 

HempBeed  -     per  qr.    85 

Linseed       -        ■      per  qr    64 

—    Baltic       -        -       -    42 

_    Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000. 12*  _ 


LlnseedC8ieB,ForelgB,p.tonB/  lo  101 
Mufltard,  White  -  p.bush.     —B  .  «"3 

—  Superfine    „      -    —       ~ 

—  Brown  „  ■  —  &  •— 
Rapeseed,EnglIsh,perlail  26;  £81 
Rape  Cakes  -  perton  —  — 
Salntioln  -  -  -  -  —  —» 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.—       — 

—    Foreign  -      *     4s6d 

Trefoil        -        •     per  owt    18        23 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KinosrOAo  and  Lay- 
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TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Wellingborough,  a  town  on  the  line 
of  the  Birmingham  Railway,  an  excellent  and  old-estab- 
f-lished  NURSERY  GROUND,  containing  about  Two  Acres  of 
JLand,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  A  roomy  and  very  commo- 
dious dwelling  is  attached,  together  with  stabling  and  various 
out  offices.  Rent  251.  per  annum. — Apply  to  Mr,  Robbins, 
Auctioneer  and  Accountant,  Wellingborough,  to  view  the  pre- 
mises and  land,  or  to  A.  B.  C,  Railway  Bell  Office,  335,  Strand, 
Xondon. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  with  immediate  possession, 
an  old  established  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  doing  a  good  trade ;  the  Stock  and  Glass 
may  be  taken  or  not. — Apply  to  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6, 
Leadenh all-street,  London. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
cultural Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weather  stone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


POTATO     FLOUR     MACHINERY.  —  The    Sub- 
scribers will  be  happy  to  treat  with  parties  requiring  rua- 
chineiT  for  the  manufacture  of  Potato  Flour. 

J.  &  J.  SKED,  Engineers. 
Dunbar  Foundry,  East  Lothian,  N.  B. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GARDEN  MATS,  CHEAP 
TARPAULINGS,  AND  CAPES.— Transparent  Frame 
and  Greenhouse  Covers  made  from  thick  sheeting  Calico, 
dressed  by  machinery  with  a  transparent  waterproof  composi- 
tion, which  does  not  affect  the  durability  of  the  material,  Gd. 
per  square  yard.  It  is  nearly  as  cheap,  and  twice  as  durable 
as  Garden  Mats  ;  beeps  out  cold  equal  to  a  double  mat,  and 
from  its  admitting  light  is  more  adapted  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses. Would  be  a  good  article  for  Forcing  Early  Potatoes. 
Waterproof  TarpauUngs  for  Garden  purposes,  roofs  for  Sheds, 
or  temporary  Sheep  folds,  Sd.  per  square  yard. :  a  good  strong 
article.  Capes  larger  than  Police  Capes,  2s.  and  2s.  Gd.  each. — 
E.  Richardson,  maker  of  Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets,  Sheep 
Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  Tents,  Marquees,  Rick  Cloths,  Tarpaulings, 
21,  Tonbridge-place,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New  Road,  London. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose 
—Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 
of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  tbe  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  notsoftenUkecommonhair.  FleshBrush.es, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Cautiou — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 

by  some  houses. ■ 

ATENT  OIL-CAKE.— Sold  at  91.  9s.  per  ton,  or 
111.  lis.  per  1,000 ;  it  contains  more  nutriment  than  any 
other  Cake,  and.  2  tons  will  be  found  fully  equal  for  feeding  to 
3  [tons  of  other  English  Cake  ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  for 
Sheep  witb  Turnips,  as  it  is  less  relaxing  than  o.ther  Cake. 
Certificates  from  farmers,  who  have  fed  largely  on  the  Cake, 
may  be  seen  where  it  is  sold,  at  the  Patent  Oil-cake  Manufac- 
tory,  36.  .Tames-street,  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  London. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.    Sold  in  pots,  with  fuU  directions  for 

use,  at  is.,  Ss.,  and  203.  each. 

FENCING,  GYMNASTIC  AND  CALISTHENIC  EXERCISES. 

MR.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
branches  of  physical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  that  bis  Academy,  21,  New-road, 
corner  of  Gower-street,  is  open  on  Monday,  Tuesday,and  Thurs- 
day from  10  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  open  every  day 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Exercises  adapted  for  peculiar 
cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be  attended  to  individually 
at  convenient  hours.  Schools  and  private  families  attended. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  tbe  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
unpaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testi6ed  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Pake's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  Jhe  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Pake's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7, 1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  sis  dozen  more  Pabr's  Life 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good ;  everyone  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Tours,  &c,  "William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
heg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Pabr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  hve  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Tours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Murphy." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  "WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is,  l&d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


NEW     MORNING     PAPER. 

On  Wednesday  January  21,  will  be  published,  No.  I.  of 

THE      DAILY      NEWS. 

A  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  OF  LIBERAL  POLITICS  AND  THOROUGH  INDEPENDENCE. 

Tije  leading  features  of  the  Paper  may  be  briefly  stated  under  the  following  heads  •— 
anda"-ayTslErtyS  A™  C0MiI13RCIAL  INTELLIGENCE,  collected  from  the  highest  sources,  will  be  scrupulously  impartial,  . 

_   Its  SCIENTIFIC  AND  BUSINESS  INFORMATION  on  every  topic  connected  with  RAILWAYS,  whether  in  actual  operation 
m  progress,  or  projected,  will  he  found  to  be  complete.  w.raai  operation,. 

co^e%f?SiTriSa«oh0f  F0REIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  in 

men  (Sfitajll^t^^cS?*"8'  ""  LAW  REP0RTS-  aad  eTery  other  item  of  suoh  mM<*:  wm  be  furnished  by  Sentle- 
Among  the  Vriters  of  its  LEADING  ARTICLES,  its  Criticisms  on  BOOKS,  the  DRAMA,  MUSIC,  and  the  FINE  ARTS 

are  some  ot  the  most  distinguished  names  of  this  time.  '  ™"' 

The  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CHARLES  DICKENS 

J££S£3£tS83&&&&g! 0F  BUSINESS  in  aU  parts  of  tte  World-  ***>«***>£  3j£g£5a*  the 

TJ^/Se  ?i?ce  for  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  THE  DAILY  NEWS,  will  be  at  No.  90    FLEET-STREET 
LONDON.     All  communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishing  Offices,  WHITEFRIARS. 


Published.Monthly,  with  an  Illustration  on  Steel  by  Leech, 

DOUGLAS    JERROLD'S     SHILLING 
MAGAZINE.    Contents  of  No.  XIII. 
The  History  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  James.    By  the  Editor. 

Chapter  XXII. 
"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  :  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Home." 
Men  of  Letters  and  their  Abettors. 
The  Iron  Heart. 
The  Winter  Robin. 

English  Scenes  and  Characters.    By  "William  Howitt. 
The  Fate  of  Cities. 

The  Englishman  in  Prussia.    No.  VI. 
A  Vision. 

The  Hedgehog  Letters, 
The  Old  Soldier. 
The  Spirit- Voice. 

A  History  for  Young^  England.    Chapter  X. 
Reviews  of  Books,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(JS*  Vols.L  <£-  U.,  neatly  bound  hi  cloth,  price  7s.  each,  are-now  ready  t 
London  :  Published  at  the  PUNCH  OFFICE,  92,  Fleet-street.' 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  "OLIVER  TWIST," 

IN  TEN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 
On  the  First  of  January  was  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
with  Two  Illustrations  on  Steel,  (uniform  witb  "  The  Pick- 
wick Papers,")  Part  I,  of 

OLIVER      TWIST.      By   Charles   Dickens. 
Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
*#*  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  Author 
throughout,   and  it  will  contain  the  whole  of    the  original 
Illustrations. 

London :  Published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.,  with  Four  Lithographed  Plates, 
and  several  Woodcuts,  Part  I.  of 

THE   JOURNAL   OF   THE   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
CONTENTS. 

Original  Communications  : — 1.  Some  Account  of  an  Or- 
chideous  House,  constructed  at  Penllergare,  South  Wales.  By 
J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  F.H.S. — 2.  Observations,  Botanical  and 
Physiological,  on  the  Potato  Murrain.  By  tbe  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.  F.L.S. — 3.  Chemical  Observations  on  the  Cause 
of  the  Potato  Murrain.  By  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  Experi- 
mental Chemist' to  the  Horticultural  Society,  <tc. — 4.  Memo- 
randa relating  to  the  Cultivation  of  Melons.  By  John  Williams, 
Esq.,  C.M.H.S.— 5.  Local  Habitations  and  Wants  of  Plants. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  William  Herbert,  F.H.S.,  Dean  of 
Manchester. — 6.  The  Main  Points  of  Vine  Cultivation.  By 
Mr.  Robert  Errington. — 7.  Mode  of  Cultivating  the  Mango  in 
England.  By  Mr.  A.  Scott.— 8.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Starry 
Dysophyl,  a  Tropical  Annual.  By  Mr.  T.  Moore. — 9.  Some 
Account  of  the  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  or  Japan  Cedar.  By 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  A.L.S. — 10.  On  the  Propagation  of  Orchids 
in  India.  By  Captain  Cbarles  Giberne,  Acting  Paymaster, 
S.  Division  of  the  Army. 

New  Plants,  &c,  from  the  Society's  Garden  : — 1.  Ane- 
mone Japonica.— 2.  Buddlea  Lindleyana. — 3.  Ficus  virgata. — 
4.  Abelia  rupestris. — 5.  Cattleya  maxima. — 6.  Weigela  rosea. 
— 7.  Pterostigma  grandiflorum. — S.  Brassica  Chinensis. — 9. 
Indigofera  decora. — 10.  Silene  Schafta. — 11.  Statice  Fortuni. — 
12.  Calystegiapubescens. — 13.  Shanghai  Han-Tsi. — 14.  Chusan 
Han-Tsi. — 15.  Rhyncbospermum  jasminoides. — 16.  Sedum 
Kamtchaticum, — 17.  Ophiopogon  prolifer. — IS.  Graellsia  saxi- 
fragrefolia. 

Memosanda  :  —  Destruction  of  Insects. —  The  Black  Pine 
Beetle. — Transmission  of  Bulbs  from  India. — Asphalted  Flower 
Stakes. — Burnettized  Linen. — Mr.  Hoare's  Vine  Columns. 

Proceedings  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  from  Jan.  16, 
1S±4,  to  June  15,  ISi-t. 

London  :   Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row, 
and  all  Booksellers. 

Second  Edition,  with  Engravings  of  Stoves. 

J  HAMILTON,  Thornfield,  near  Stockport,  will  send 
•  his  Treatise  on  the  Pine-apple,  &c,  postage  free,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Post-office  order  of  5s.  See  reviews  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  817,  also  p.  83  it. 

Masters,  Alder sgate-street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF 
AUCKLAND,   K.C.B.,  Vice  President  of  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 
THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE  &  YEAR- 
BOOK of  INFORMATION  on  PRACTICAL  GARDENING, 
containing  530  pages  of  Letter-press,  138  Illustrations,,  and  a 
beautifully-coloured  Frontispiece.    Price  16s. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  165,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  DR.  ABERCROMBIE. 

In  1  thick  Volume  8vo,  double  columns,  price  14s.,  the  7tk 

Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Improved,  of 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE,  DESIGNED 
FOR  POPULAR  USE,  containing  an  Account  of  Dis- 
eases and  their  Treatment,  including  those  most  frequent  in 
Warm  Climates  ;  with  Directions  for  Administering  Medicines  ; 
the  Regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen;  and  the  Management  of 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Alexander 
Macaulay,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dis- 
pensary. 

"  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have 
on  his  book-shelf." — Brighton  Herald. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh ; 


Price  Fourpence,  of  any  Bookseller. 
P^?^iNENTLY  ENLARGED,   FROM    THE     COMMENCE- 
MENT   OF    THE    NEW     YEAR,     TO   '  TWENTY-FOUR. 
LARGE  QUARTO  PAGES. 

rpHE    ATHENAEUM,  JOURNAL    OF   LITERA- 

-L  TURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ; 

(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  :— 

REVIEWS,  with  copious  extracts,   of  every  important  New- 
English  Book,  and  of  the  more  important  Foreign  Works. 

REPORTS  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific 
Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all  Papers  of  Interest. 

AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expe- 
ditions. 

CRITICISMS  ON  ART,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions- 
Picture  Collections,  New  Prints,  &c. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,   Con- 
certs, Theatres,  New  Music,  Arc. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  Men  distinguished  in  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  AND  POEMS. 

MISCELLANEA,    including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the- 
informed  and  intelligent. 

THE  ATHENiEUM 

is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,   however  far  distant,  is,  in, 

respect  to_  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality,  in 

point  of  information,   with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the- 

Metropolis. 

V"-  The  Athen;eum  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  re- 
issued each  Month  stitched  in  a  wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents  :  for  Scotland,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfute, 

Edinburgh;  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gumming,  Dublin  ;  for  France, 

M.    Baudry,    3,  Quai   Malaquais,    Paris ;    for  Belgium,   Mr. 

Browne,  73,  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  Bruxelles. 


Price  3s.,  No.  XL,  New  Series,  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND    AND    AGRI- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.     Published  Quarterly. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45,  George-street,  Edinburgh ; 
and  37,  Patemoster-row,  London.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 

In  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  published,  price  (including 

postage)  3s.  Gd., 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO— a  peculiar  method  of  Pre- 
paring the  Land — a  new  plan  of  Preserving  the  Sets  in  aSurcoat, 
or  Artificial  Husk — and  a  system  of  Storing  the  Crop  after  tbe 
manner  prescribed  by  Nature  in  the  Native  Habitat  of  the 
Potato  Plant. 

Printed  for  the  Author — to  whom  orders  may  be  addressed — 
Alex.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 


Just  published,  price  3s.,  3d  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE; 
with  some  Remarks  on  certain  Analyses  of  Barbadian, 
Soils,  &c.  &c.  By  P.  Lovell  Phillips,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.G.P.L.r 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,. 
Jamaica. 
Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  &  Co.    London  :  James  Ridgway. 


On  the  1st  of  January  was  published,  price  Gd.,  with  Illus- 
trations, the 
ALMANACK   OF    THE    MONTH,   A   REVIEW 
OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett. 
Amongst  the  Contents  are  the  following  : — 
Some  Account  of  January  ■ — The  Great  Event  of  the  Month  : 
The  Ministerial  Crisis. —  The  Exhibition  of  the  Month:    The 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.— TheAbuse  of  the  Month.— The 
Ballet  of  the  Month  :  The  Devil  to  Pay.— The  Absurdity  of  the- 
Month.— The  Books  of  the  Month.— Betting  of  the  Month.— The 
Music  of  tbe  Month . — List  of  Books  received  during  the  Month. — 
The  Talk  of  the  Month.— Chronology  of  the  Month.— Calendar 
of  the  Month. 
London:  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  92,  Fleetstreet; 


On  the  1st  of  January  was  published, 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  eight  Engravings,  and  a  splendid 
coloured  group  of  new  Flowers,  containing  a  popular  and 
original  description  of  every  new  Flower,  Plant,  and  Shrub, 
introduced  during  the  past  year,  together  with  96  columns  of 
Original  Treatises  and  practical  Papers  on  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Patemoster-row,  and  all  booksellers. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 

This  day  is  published,  No.  1,  to  be  rcontinued  Monthly,  in  8vo, 

price  Half-a-Crown,  of 

THE  PLOUGH  :  a  Journal  of  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Affairs. 
Contents  :— Introduction  —  The  Plough —  Earl  Spencer — 
Natice  of  Agriculture,  Ancient  and  Modern,by  Professor  Donald- 
son  Aratorium,  or  Cultivation  of  Land,  by  Professor  Donald- 
son—On the  Philosophy,  of  Agriculture— Agricultural  Training 
School,at  Hoddesden, Herts— Calendar  of  Farming  Operations, 
Jan uary—  Calendar  of  Horticulture— Markets  ;  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


rpHE  Sixteenth  Yearly  Edition  of  ZADKIEL'S 
1-  ALMANAC  is  now  ready,  {trice  Is.,  or  with  Zadkiel's 
Legacy,  price  3s. — This  Work  contained  Predictions  of  all  the 
leading  Events  of  the  past  Year,  including  the  failure  of  the 
Harvest.  Most  important  are  |he  events  foretold  by  the  Astro- 
loger during  the  present  Year^S46),  touching  the  Harvest,  the 
Railway  Panic,  farther  advances  of  the  Papal  power  in  Eng- 
land, Riots  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  &c. 
Published  by  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Pateruoster- 

wvm.    «-P^hom   oil   ZAW-'N   W^n.^hnbn.1, 
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IN  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES,  EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF,  WITH  TITLE-PAGE  AND  INDEX. 


Every  Saturday,  in  time  far  the  Morning  Mails,  price  Sixpence  {with  Supplements  Gratis,  when  required),  Stamped  to  go  free  by  Post, 

THE    RAILWAY    CHRONICLE. 


It  contains  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects  (to  elucidate  which,  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  are  given, 

whenever  necessary)  : — 


'  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Railways  now  in  use. 

Position,  Progress  and  Value  of  Foreign  Railways. 

Progress  of  Railways  in  Execution. 

Projected  New  Railways. 

Traffic  and  Revenue  of  Railways. 

Value  of  Shares  ;  with  Weekly  Reports  on  the  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  York,  Leeds,  Hull  and  Glas- 
gow Markets. 

Weekly  Letter  from  Paris,  with  Latest  News,  and  Share 
Lists, — the  French  Prices  translated  into  English  Cur- 
rency (an  exclusive  feature  of  this  Paper). 

The  Proceedings  at  Railway  Meetings,  with  the  Docu- 
ments laid  before  such  Meetings. 


Payment  of  Calls,  Dividends  and  Debentures. 

Parliamentary  Railway  Proceedings. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Public  or 
Municipal  Bodies,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of 
Railway  Property. 

Railway  Legal  Information. 

Monthly  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Elections  and  Appoint- 
ments connected  with  Railways. 

Reviews  of  Railway  Accidents — their  Causes  and  Pre- 
ventives, prepared  under  Official  Sanction. 

The  Gossip  of  the  Week  on  Railway  Subjects. 

Contracts  for  Execution  of  Works. 

State  of  the  Iron  Trade. 


Engineering  Works  of  Merit  on  Railways  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Engineering  Improvements  on  Railways  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Mechanical  Inventions  relating  to  Railways  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  illustrated,  when  requisite,  by  Woodcut;;, 

Locomotive  Improvements  and  Inventions  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

Reports  of  the  Scientific  Societies,  whenever  any  Sub- 
jects affecting  Railways  are  discussed. 

Railway  Literature. 

Railway  Patents. 

Pleasure  Excursions  on  Railways,  illustrated,  &c.  &c. 


4S*  The  Half-  Yearly  Volume,  July  to  December  1845,  with  Indexes  and  Title-page,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  may  now  be  had  by  order 

of  all  Booksellers. 


With  the  opening  Number  of  the  New  Year  will  be  commenced  in  THE  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE,  a  Series  of 

RAILWAY     TRAVELLING     CHARTS; 

OR, 

IEON  EOAD  BOOKS,  FOE  PEEUSAL  ON  THE  JOUENEY. 

IN   WHICH   WILL    BE   NOTED 

THE  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  CHURCHES,  MANSIONS,  PARKS,  STATIONS,  BRIDGES,  VIADUCTS,   TUNNELS,  CUTTINGS,  GRADIENTS,  &c, 

THE  SCENERY  AND  ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY,  THE  ANTIQUITIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS,  &c,  PASSED  BY  THE  LINE  OF  RAILWAY. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CONSTITUTING  A  NOVEL  AND  COMPLETE  COMPANION  FOR  THE  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE. 


No.  1,  1846,  for  Saturday,  January  3,  commences  with  the 

LONDON     AND      BRIGHTON. 


CHARTS  for  the  following  Lines  will  be  commenced  on 

Jan.  10,  THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM.  Jan.  17,  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN, 

Jan.  24,  THE  GREAT  WESTERN. 

*•*  Office  for  Advertisements  and  Communications  for  the  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE,  14,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand,  London. 


Printed  by  William  Bbadbusy,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newlnetcn.  and  Prbdbrick  Mulibtt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newlogton,  both  In  the  county  of  Middleier,  Printers,  at  their  Office  In  Lombard-street,  la 
the  precinct  ot  Whltafriara,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them  at  the  Office.  No.  5,  Charles  street.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'n  Covent  Gar  den,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications  are 
to  be  addresied  to  the  Editor.— Satoriiay,  Januaby  3, 1816. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10. 


[Price  Qd 


AprVulture,  throiy  and  prac- 
tice ..f  .... 

Ama:eur  Gardener 

Ev>n"fl  &*  nvin'irp 

BTfks,  ..■■■  'i.nc.iH  reviews 
of 

Botanical  Soeie'y 

HoimingAuH  on  maniira 

Bulbs  to  s-nd  to  India 

Calendar,  agricultural 

—  horticultural 
Crment,     tu    render     cieie'as 

watpniftht  ... 

Cows,  V*  hou»e  f>ed 
DowainR  on  F  uit-trees,  rev.  - 
Draining,  p'uc  ... 

Klecri.-ity  applied  to cuUivmioa 
Evol  viilun  patpuro-cceruieua    - 
Farm  r-rm         , 
Farmers'    Clubs,    subjects    for 

diicutsion  by  ... 

FarminR  w\i  to  end  of  lease    - 
Furminp.  [  UcclnRhire  fen 
Flax  cmture  at  Ballinailoe 
FJax  Society,  national 
Frnit-tret-s.  effect  ci  guano  on 

—  wearing    out   thpory   of 
Friitc-'reoi    of    America!    by 

Downing,  rev. 
Grans  faim         .... 
'.■  ;.ui  ■  an  manure 

—  on  the  coast  of  Pafgonia 

—  insects  killed  by 
Heating  Polmiisesvstemr f,  10  a, 
Highland  and  Agri.Soo Tus- 

tac  Grata         .... 
Ice-houses,  to  drain 
Jncectfl,  killed  by  guano  - 
Iiises,  to  grnw 
Italian  Ryo  Graas 
J.iwns,  effect  of  guano  on 
SI  inure,  guano  as      ... 

—  bones  as  -        -        •  21  a. 


INDEX. 

I  Manure,  management  of  - 
35  a  \      —    composition  of  -  •      - 

E0  c  |      —     town  sowerng"  as    - 
2!  a     Molons.togrow  whhoutbi  Itom 
i      heat         ..... 
S3  b     Oiks,  list  of        - 
?3  6     Peats  for  a  S.  and  N.  wall 
30  a  l      —    C'imte  de  Lamy 
23  c  i  1'eis,  effect  of  guano  on     - 
in  h  '  Pelargonium   leaf,  spot  on 

Pine  growing    .-.,--- 
Plants,  natural  clas-iilonioD  of 
Ploughing    and     Foiking     by 
Wortley.  rev.  ... 

Polmaise  heating      -        -  19  a. 
Potatoes,  results  from  different 
manures  - 

—  to  autumn  plant 

—  for  seed     - 

—  prices  of  - 
Potato  fungus     - 
Potato  sets         .... 
Potato  starch,  indestructibt.ity 


31  o 


21  b 
SI  c 


of 


Probui     Far 

manure    ... 
Rabbits  and  sulphnr 
Ranunculuses    - 
Roaes,  Paul  on  - 

—    list  of        -        - 
Sheep.  Blavkloclc  on,  rev 
Spirtea  angustifolia   - 


Club— bone 


23  6 

23  b 


j  Stamford   Hill   Gardeners'  As- 
sociation—Ro^es     -        -        -22o 
Strawberries,  effect  of  guano  on     £0  a 
Sulphur  d.  rabbits     -        -        -    21  6 
I  Tuitsac  Grass      -         -        -         -     28  a 
Vines,  effect  of  goan"  on  -        -19  c 
Wheat  for  seed,  Sir  G. Macken- 
zie on 25  c 

Wortley  on   Fork   Husbandry, 
rev.  -        .        -        -        -    29  c 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  thaMhe  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  be  held 
at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Ludgate-hill,  on  "Wednes- 
day, 28th  of  January  next,  for  Electing;  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  Charity  for  the  past 
year,  and  other  business.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  after  which  an  ELECTION  for  FOUR  PEN- 
SIONERS will  take  place  from  among  the  following  Candi- 
dates, whose  Testimonials  have  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  Committee : — 


Names 
John  Adamson. . . 

Babney  Faeelly   

Thomas  Farmer 

John  Garnell , 

Christopher  Gibbons  .... 

James Stedman  

James  Everest   

jodn  loxghttrst. 

"William  May 

William  Havers 

Christopher  Birmingham, 

Edward  Marshall    

Ann  Pratt   

Sarah  Pryor  

Henry  Riches 

George  Wallis  


Age. 
..  69 


Mortlnke  . 
London  ... 
Mitcharn. .. 
East  Ham  . 
nendon  . .. 
London  . . . 
Bagshot  . .. 
Charlton. .. 
Foot's  Cray 


.  3d  application. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
.  2d  application. 

do. 

do. 


73    Chigwell 1st  application. 

'"    Broad  Cliff,  Devon      do. 


London 
Waltham  Cross 

London    

Londou   

Bristol 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 


The  Ballot  will  be  kept  open  for  two  hours  after  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  has  been  considered. 

The  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Institution  will  after- 
wards celebrate  their  Anniversary  by  dining  together  at  the 
above  house. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair. 
Stewards 


James  Cooke,  Esq 
William  Docker,  Esq, 
J.  Dronigole,  Esq. 
Wm.  J.  Epps,  Esq. 
Thos.  Finden,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq 


ames  Garrawoy,  Esq. 
William  Gregory,  Esq. 
John  Henderson,  Esq. 
Sam.  J.  Loyd,  Esq_. 
Rob.  Palmer,  Esq. 
John  Wrench,  Esq. 
James  Veitch,  Esq.,  jun. 
R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97,  Farvingdon-street. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
"EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  with  fine  pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  abisut  2  ft. — 5s.  per  quart. — To  be  had  of 
Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 

TROUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 

•f—*  dozen. — The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Coeeett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Ware- 
house, IS,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  early  in  January. 


GREAT  FALL  IN  SEEDS  THIS  WEEK. 
j.    G.  WAITE'S  WHOLESALE  VEGETABLE  and 
«J  •    FLOWER  SEEDS.— CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  on  application. 

4,  Eyre-street  Hill.  Hatton  Garden,  London,  Jan.  10,  1S46. 

FINE  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION,  ALTRING- 
HAM  CARROT,  &c— Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  a  fine 
article  at  moderate  prices,  by  WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seeds- 
men, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues 
to  be  had  on  application. 

FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  can  now  supply  strong 
well-established  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  FUCHSIA 
at  10s.  Gd.  each.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

A  Post-office  order,   or  reference,   required  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Exeter,  Jan.  10,  1S46. 

POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— A  few  Tons  of  the  best 
and  earliest  sorts  of  DEVONSHIRE  POTATOES,  saved 
in  good  condition,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting,  are  offered 
for  Sale  on  reasonable  terms. — Application,  if  by  letter  post 
paid,  addressed  to  E.  Eardlet,  Rose  Cottage,  Woodbury,  near 
Exeter,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. — Jan.  10,  1846. 


;NEW  FORCING  PELARGONIUM,  -BELLA." 

EBECK  informs  the  Public  Strong  Plants  are  now 
•  ready  for  delivery  at  15s.  each,  free  in  London.  Usual  al- 
lowance to  the  Trade  for  prepayment  only.  The  above  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  in  E.  B.'s  Prize  Collections.  Colour,  scarlet- 
rose  with  dark  well-defined  spot.     Good  shape  and  habit. 

No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance.     Post-office 
orders  on  Brentford. — Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Jan.  10. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOES. 

A  STRAUS,  46,  Hunger-ford  Market,  offers  for  sale 
*  several  fine  sorts  of  EARLY  SEED  POTATOES,  just 
arrived  from  France  and  Holland,  consisting  of  fine  Early 
Champions,  Early  Sbaws,  and  fine  small  Dutch  Ready  Parrys, 
all  of  which  he  will  warrant  free  from  disease.  Wholesale  and 
Retail,  on  very  moderate  terms.  Orders  by  post,  containing  a 
remittance,  punctually  attended  to.  The  Trade  supplied. 
46,  Hun  serf ord  Market,  London,  Jan.  10,  1S46. 


WAITE'S  "QUEEN  OF   DWARF"  PEA.— This 

*  *  is  a  variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  horticultural  world,  it  being  distinct  from  any 
that  has  been  introduced  to  the  public.  Its  habit  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  ;  being  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height, 
and  covered  with  pods.  The  Pea  is  twice  the  size  of  any  other 
Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  excelling  by  three-fold  in  pro- 
duce ;  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Frogmore,  and 
approved  of  there  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
table  for  its  superior  flavour.  Price  5s.  per  quart.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

All  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds,  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  house 
in  the  Trade.— 4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Jan.  10, 1846. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1S45. 


"VTOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
JL  duced  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egreaiont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Yiscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yoeell  &,  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do,  50    do.      .        .        .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.      .        .        .070 

Small  Canes,  12s.,  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  by  name,  15s.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  10. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  "VICTORY  OF  BATH." 
IC1  TILEY  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the 
-S— J  •  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  will 
commence  sending  out  the  seed  of  the  above  superb  CUCUM- 
BER the  first  week  in  January.  It  is  a  superior  Black  Spine, 
smooth  on  the  rind,  and  free  from  ribs  or  shrivels  ;  scarcely 
any  or  no  handle  ;  carries  its  bloom  perfect  to  the  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  advantages  of  this  over  other  Cu- 
cumbers is  that  it  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  bearer,  and  the  quickest  grower  known.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of  the  best  yet  out,  and  has  proved 
itself  more  forward  than  any  other  by  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
average  length  of  this  Cucumber  is  from  IS  to  24  inches  long. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  above  it  obtained  the  First  Prize  in 
March,  1844,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show,  and  First  at  the 
Bath  Horticultural  Show  in  April,  1844,  and  Chippenham  Hor- 
ticultural Show,  1S44.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes  in 
March,  1845,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show;  also  the  Bath  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  April,  1S45.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  packets 
(postage  free),  Three  seeds,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Seven  seeds,  5s. 

Sold  atE.  Tiley's  General  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney  Bridge, 
Bath,  or  Mr.  Gregory,  Nurseryman,  Cirencester. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspon dents. 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  informing 
their  friends  that  they  still  continue  to  supply  ROSES 
on  the  following  terms  ;   the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves — Strong  Plants  and  warranted  superior  varieties  : — 
Extra  superior  selected   Standards   on  tall  stout 
stocks,  from  5  to  6  feet,   adapted  for  planting  in 
conspicuous  situations         . .        . .      Per  Doz.  £1  16    0 

Per  100. 
Superior  Standards  . .  Per  Doz.  £1  4  0  —  10  0  0 
Superb  ditto,  extra  fine  . .        . .    1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs         0  12    0 

Superb  ditto         0  18    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  in  50  varieties  . .         ■  >    2  10    0 
Ditto  Climbing,  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  without  names  . .     1  10    0 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  with  each  order, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 

W.  W.  *fc  Son's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses ;  also  Cata- 
logues of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  will 
be  sent  free  on  application. 


p  M.  AND  R.  WESTMACOTT,  Seedsmen, 
V-/ •  Florists,  »tc.,  Stuart's  Grove- Nursery.  Fulliam-road, 
Chelsea;  also  at  156,  Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  London, 
which  latter  premises  (recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  it  C. 
Lockhart)  they  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public 
they  have  taken,  and  beg  to  announce  that  their  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1846  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receiving  a 
pre-paid  application. 

C.  M.  «k  R.  W.  assure  their  friends  that  all  Seeds  or  Bulbs 
purchased  at  then*  establishments  will  be  warranted  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  true  to  name  and  variety. 

Country  orders  will  be  packed  with  the"  greatest  care  and 
punctuality. — 156,  Cheapside,  opposite  St.  Paul's, 


NEW  DAHLIA— "  ROSY  CIRCLE." 

WILLIAM  DEANS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Jedburgh,  N.B.,  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Florists 
to  this  new  and  beautiful  DAHLIA  :  colour,  rosy  pink  ;  petals,, 
smooth  and  beautifully  cupped,  and  imbricating  each  other; 
blooms,  perfect  in  form  ;  medium  size,  very  certain— upon  12 
plants  which  were  grown,  not  one  bloom  ever  produced  an 
anther — one  of  the  most  perfect  Dahlias  grown — has  been  only 
twice  shown  in  1845,  at  the  Border  Horticultural  Society's 
Dahlia  Show  at  Kelso,  and  at  the  Roxburghshire  Society's 
Show  at  Jedburgh,  and  gained  First  Class  Prizes  at  both 
places. 

Plants  in  May,  1846,  10s.  Gd.  each,  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade  when  three  plants  are  ordered.  A  remittance  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. — Jedburgh,  Jan.  10,  1846. 


KNIGHT'S  CELEBRATED  ISPAHAN  MELON. 

RGLENDINNING  is  in  possession  of  the  entire 
•  stock  of  this  splendid  MELON,  noticed  by  Dr.  Lindley 
in  a  Leading  Article  in  the  Chronicle,  August  3ti,  which,  fur  the 
information  of  those  desirous  of  knowing  its  merits  and  history, 
is  here  repeated  : — 

"A  first-rate  Melon,  in  a  bad  Melon  year — a  fruit  rich  and 
delicious  in  a  season  which  is  in  general  incapable  of  imparting 
flavour  to  anything — is  something  worth  especial  notice.  Such 
a  case  has  occurred  with  the  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  a  variety 
brought,  with  great  difficulty  and  long-continued  crossings,  to- 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight.  Of  this  precious  variety,  a  few  genuine  seeds  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  this  year  has 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  quality.  They  prove 
to  be,  as  was  expected,  thorough-bred.  Grown  in  a  hot-water 
pit,  their  fruit  has  acquired  the  weight  of  6  or  7  lbs.,  and  in 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  their 
lamented  parent,  for  so  Mr.  Knight  may  be  called,  so  much  arc 
they  improved  beyond  their  original  Persian  condition.  We 
are  happy  to  know  that  means  have  been  taken  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  variety  quite  uncontaminated,  and  that' 
Melon-growers  will  now  be  able  to  procure  once  more  that 
which  we  had  feared  was  almost  lost  to  the  country." 

A  fruit  of  this  most  delicious  Melon  was  exhibited  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  September  2, 
weighing  6  lbs.  IHozs.,  and  was  awarded  the  Knightean  Medal. 
This  fruit  fully  sustains  the  reputation  it  had  acquired.  The 
stock  is  extrc-TiiLly  limited.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  sealed  packets 
containing  6  seeds  at  10s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

BEECHWOOD  MELON.— R.  G.  has.  through  the  kind  libe- 
rality of  Sir  John  S.  Sebright,  Bart,  received  another  supply 
of  this  justly  esteemed  Melon,  which  has  givenvsuch'  universal 
satisfaction.  These  seeds  cannot  be  contaminated,  as  n»  other 
Melon  is  cultivated  at  Beechwood.     Packets  of  12  seeds  5s. 

N.B. — R.  G.'s  Seed  List  and  abridged  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
may  be  had  on  application. 

Chiswick  Nursery,  Jan.  10,  1S46. 


TLUCKHART,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  beys  to 
•  announce  that  his  connection  with  his  late  premise  s,  156, 
Cheapside,  has  entirely  ceased,  and  that  he  has  •  removed  his 
business  to  the  Nursery,  Fulham,  near  London,  where  it  will  be 
carried  on  in  future.  A  Catalogue  of  SEEDS  will  be  sent  free 
by  post,  on  application.  s.   d. 

German  Stocks,  in  12  distiucts  sorts        . .         ..60 
,,      Asters         12  „  ..         ..6    0 

Ranunculuses  12  „  ..         ..12    0 

Double  Anemones  12  ,,  ..         ..61) 

Viscaria  oculata,  a  most  beautiful  hardy.  Annual 

sent  post  free,  per  packet  . .  ..10 
Seedling  Fansies, raised  from  thebest  kinds,  p. doz  6  a 
Roses,  Standards,  in  12  sorts,  per  doz 30    0 


p  OOPER'S     PATENT     PRESERVED     E  RU  ITS 

Vy  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state, 
for  family  use  for  five  years  ;  they  are  put  up 
in  stoneware  bottles,  of  different  sizes,  lined  with 
glass.  An  assortment  of  Fruits  that  are  usually 
preserved,  a  machine  corkscrew  to  draw  the 
corks,  with  the  particulars  of  the  patent  process, 
and  testimonials,  are  packed  iu  a  hamper,  and 
will  be  delivered  to  any  part  of  London  for 
10s.,  by  an  order  addressed  to  the  patentee 
at  the  manufactory,  No.  7,  the  upper  end  of 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London.  These 
Fruits  are  presumed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality 
to  any  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice  :   one 

trial  will  prove  their  excellence. 
%c  These  Fruits,  &c,  have  been  considered  an  agreeable 

present  for  country  friends. 


WEBB'S  KING  OF  THE  PEAS.— This  remark- 
able  PEA  was  raised  in  Geneva,  and  partakes  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  Scimitar  and  Knight's  Marrowfat,  beiug  carefully 
impregnated  by  the  blossom  of  each.  The  present  proprietor 
received  three  Peas  from  a  friend,  only  one  of  which  greiv  the 
first  year,  and  from  that  Pea  he  has  raised  his  present  stock. 
They  are,  without  exception,  the  finest  and  most  delicious  Pea 
in  existence,  and  the  most  abundant  bearer.  As  the  quantity 
to  be  disposed  of  is  very  limited,  early  applications  should  be 
immediately  made  to  the  proprietor  only,  RICHARD  WEBB, 
of  Calcot,  near  Reading.  Lowest  price,  Four  Guineas  pc>- 
Bitshel,  ready  money.  Of  whom  also  may  be  had, 
WEBB'S  KING  OF  THE  NUTS, 
CALCOT  COB  NUTS, 

And  Twenty  varieties. 
Samples  both  of  Peas  and  Nuts  may  be  seen. 
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Eaton  Nursery,  Norwich,  and  No.  9,  Exchange-street. 

JW.  EWING  (late  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Mackies 
•  and  Ewing),  he^s  to  thank  those  friends  who  have  kindly 
favoured  him  with  their  support  during  his  late  partnership, 
and  to  inform  them  that  lie  is  now  canning  on  business  at  the 
above-named  places  on  his  own  account ;  and  in  soliciting 
t&ejr  patronage,  begs  to  assure  them  of  his  intention  to  offer 
articles  of  purest  stock  and  best  quality  only  ;  and  having  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  first  markets  in  the  Kingdom,  he 
feels  confident  of  being  found  worthy  the  trust  he  hopes  to  have 
reposed  in  him. 

GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL.  SEEDS. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  'improvements  in  horticulture  of 
late  years,  the  list  of  garden  esculents  has  been  so  increased, 
as  to'make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  amateur,  without  as- 
sistance, to  make  choice  of  an  article  to  meet  his  wishes.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  J.  W.  Ewing  has  published  (to  be  had 
on  application)  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  Vege- 
tables in  general  cultivation,  with  some  slight  hints  as  to  their 
TREATMENT,  which  he  humbly  hopes  will  be  found  useful 
iu  enabling  the  purchaser  to  make  such  choice  of  his  seeds  as 
may  insure  to  him  a  constant  supply  of  good  Vegetables. 

A  List  of  Flower-seeds  will  shortly  he  ready  for  distribution, 
and  in  this  department,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  of 
his  customers,  J.  W.  E  has  determined  on  sending  out  each 
packet  with  sprinted  label,  giving  the  Latin  and  English  name, 
the  height,  colour  of  the  flower,  and  whether  Hardy,  Half- 
hardy,  or  Tender.  _____ 

rp6  PLANTERS  AND  TO  NURSERYMEN.— 
J-  Seventeen  Acres  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK,  now 
SELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices.— The  Stock  will  be  disposed 
of  either  altogether,  with  the  good-will  of  the  business,  or  iu 
loth  to  suit  purchasers. 

Seventeen  Acres  of  suitable  LAND  for  Nursery  purposes, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  ;ill  within  a 
ring  fence.     Rent  moderate,  and  a  Lease  granted  if  required. 

Amongst  other  articles,  the  Stock  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  TALL  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  planting,  where  im- 
mediate effect  is  required:  also  500,000  tine  transplanted 
THORNS. 

Any  one  wishing  to  purchase  the  whole  Stock  and  good-will 
of  the  business  f  which  is  of  many  years  standing),  may  appoint 
a  respectable  Nurseryman  to  make  a  valuation,  with  another 
person  appointed  by  the  owner.  For  further  particulars,  .and 
for  printed  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richard  Mitton,  Nurseryman, 

Pontefract. — Jan.  10,  13_ti. 

KENSINGTON^NURTsERY,  AND  AT  THE  READING 
NURSERIES,  BERKSHIRE,  AND  AT  WILLIAM 
SWALLOWS. 
TMCHaRD  FORREST  and  CO.,  liejr  respectfully  to 
■*-»-  direct  attention  to  their  very  superior  Collection  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  of  every  description  at  these  Establishments.  Also 
their  Collection  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

The  Grounds  of  the  Reading  Branch  are  extremely  well 
situated  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Fruit  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.  Full  assortments  have  been 
introduced  there  from  the  Kensington  Nursery.  The  Grounds 
at  Reading  having  several  thousand  feet  of  excellent  Walling, 
all  the  choice  Flemish  Pears,  and  other  select  Fruits  have 
been  introduced.  Specimen  Plants  correctly  named,  and  the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  maintain  a  standard  of  correct- 
ness in  this  respect. 

The  Collection  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Seeds  have 
"been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
success  of  last  year  in  the  Reading  district,  and  the  flattering 
satisfaction  expressed  by  their  numerous  customers,  cannot 
fail-in  stimulating  R.  F.  and  Co.  to  the  most  lively  exertions  to 
maintain  their  satisfactory  position  in  furnishing  the  most 
genuine  Seeds  and  other  articles  at  the  most  reasonable  prices 
possible. 

They  have  still  some  fine  Plants  of  STATICE  MACRO- 
PIT  YLLA  for  sale.  12  to  15  ins.,  with  a  general  Collection  of  all 
interesting  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— Shop.  40,  Market- 
place; Warehouses,  Russell-street,  Reading.'  Catalogues  may 
be  had  on  application. 

p  B  BCK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
-*- J  *  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Eeg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  oulv  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-M0ONlSTR£ET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Brined  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  ban  on  spiihratiop., 

HORTICULTURAL   GLASS.— NET  CASH 
PRICES. 
In  Squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches     . .        . .    1£gJ.  per  foot. 
Ditto,  ■■  in.  by  3  in.,  and  under  (J  in.  by  4  in.. .     2d.         „ 
Ditto,  G  in.  by  4.  id.,  and  under  9  in.  by  7  in.. .     3\d.       „ 
In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and  quite  fiat. 
No.  per  ft. 

0— 1-lGth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  foot,  4Jrf. 
1— l-14rh      „  ■„  is  ,,         16  oz.  ,,  bid. 

2— L-lOth      „  „  „  „  21  oz.  „  Id. 

3— l-6th        „  „  „  „         32  oz.         „  Is. 

The  thicknesses  most  recommended  are  Nos.  1  and  2.  and 
the  most  proportionate  sizes  are  IS  inches  by  C  inches,  28  in. 
bv  7  in.,  or  38  in.  by  'J  in. 

ROBERT  DALL  &  CO.,  Glass  Merchants,  Hull,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  the  above  prices 
for.  G-hies  suitable  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are 
■advantageously  situated  for  importing,  there  being  a  daily 
-steam  communication  between  the  port  of  Hull  and  the  Con- 
tinental Markets,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  eminent  English  Manufacturers  for  a  regular 
supply,  thoy  are  enabled  to  offer  every  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  also  to  insure  the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders 
with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 
N.B.  Cucumber  and  Striking  Glasses  supplied. 

-IGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

C"l  JAKVIS  continuing  to  import  large  quantities  of 
S  •  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  thorn  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old 
established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  3y,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doore  from  Ilegent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 

L'OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
-*-  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elpiiick's,  _.-,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTUUALEUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid,  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  iuvite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  ■water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public , notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 
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BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bo  rbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 


SMITH    AND    GO. 
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ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS  ; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  _c.  _c,  in  great  variety. 


CLARK'S 


ng 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevcnoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'.  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollissnn's,  Toojing  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-npple-plHc'c  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


METALLIC  yC 

55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nohility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass, 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from.24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-sireet, 
<s  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South—ark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  _c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  _  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  <fe  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <fec.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  _c.  &c. 

HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
202. — 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  iSD  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their"  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Jan.  10. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  _c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


GYPSUM.-PURE  ; GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  6d.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  otherxnanures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mare.  Fothergixl,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  03,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WED'LAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  113,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  contin\ies  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane.  

DRAINING   TILES. 


A  INSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
-ii-  For  Makino  and  Drting  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
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GLOXINIA  PASSINGHAMTI.  —  This  intensely 
rich  and  highly  valuable  variety  will  be  found  figured  in 
■"  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  "far  the  present  month  ;  short 
extract,  seefbuo268,  "G.  Passinghamii  possesses  a  vigorous 
habit,  very  prolific  bloora,  and  large  highly-coloured  flowers  of 
deep  rich  violet,  and  all  the  properties  that  can  render  one  of 
this  interesting  family  valuable.  It  is  a  genuine  importation 
from  the  Coreovado  Mountains  (in  South  America)."  Plants 
■will  be  delivered  early  in  May  at  10s.  Gd.  each.  If  three  plants 
are  ordered  by  the  trade,  oue  will  be  given  over.  The  stock 
being  limited,  early  orders  are  requested. — William  E.  Uendle 
and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WRDNH30AY,  Jan.  14— Miorosiirtpit'al  .       .        .        .       8  p  M. 
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We  had  not  proposed  this  week  to  resume  the 
subject  of  Polmaise  Heating,  but  the  eagerness  of 
correspondents  induces  us  to  say  a  very  few  words 
more  upon  one  or  two  points  connected  with  it. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
important  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement,  or 
that  it  is  applicable  to  all  purposes.  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Polmaise,  has  proved  that  it  answers  perfectly 
for  a  Vinery  ;  he  has  shown  in  what  way  he  effects 
his  object,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  if  a  Vinery 
is  constructed  exactly  as  his  is,  it  will  do  exactly 
what  his  does.  Consequently  no  risk  of  failure  can 
attend  a  house  so  constructed  :  in  fact  the  Polmaise 
Grapes  were  this  year  of  su'ch  excellence,  that  the 
neighbouring  gardeners,  thinking  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's would  be  exhibited,  and  feeling  that  they  had 
no  chance  of  equalling  them,  withheld  from  shewing 
at  the  Stirling  exhibition.  We  should  therefore 
say  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  immediate  trial,  do 
as  Mr.  Murray  has  done,  and  not  otherwise.  To 
others,  who  can  wait,  we  would  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  pausing,  until  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments, which  will  no  doubt  be  put  in  operation, 
shall  have  been  made  known. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  following  points  may  at 
once  be  borne  in  mind. 

1.  The  furnace  must  be  so  placed  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  derive  its  fresh  air  from  the  drain  beneath 
it.  If  it  is  able  to  obtain  air  from  the  house  itself, 
or  from  the  external  atmosphere,  the  proper  action 
of  the  currents  will  be  more  or  less  interfered  with. 

2.  The  opening  in  the  wall,  through  which  the 
warm  air  enters,  must  be  covered  by  a  cloth,  or  a 
screen  of  some  kind,  so  as  to  turn  aside  the  hot  air, 
and  direct  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  house.  To 
make  this  intelligible,  let  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D 
represent  the   foundation   of  the  back   wall  of  a 

E , F 

A ; B       C B 

0 

Vinery,  B  C  be  the  opening,  and  O  the  furnace. 
When  the  heated  air  from  O  passes  between  B  C 
into  the  house,  it  must  strike  against  the  woollen 
screen  E  F,  which  forces  it  right  and  left,  so  that 
only  a  small  portion  finds  its  way  through  the 
screen  E  F  ;  but  the  principal  part  enters  at  F  D 
and  E  A.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  precau- 
tion may  not  be  neglected.  Mr.  Murray  informs 
us  ,that  in  one  instance  a  Fig  tree  planted  at  FD 
was  withered  by  the  hot  air  which  struck  it  there. 

These  points  demand  especial  attention,  and 
-having  been  determined  experimentally  do  not 
require  to  be  re-examined.  Other  matters,  such  as 
the  best  direction  of  the  drains,  the  number  of  them, 
the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  most  advanta- 
geously connected  with  the  external  air,  and  the 
most  economical  kind  of  stove,  are  among  the 
points  upon  which  experience  has  to  be  sought. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  is  obvious  that  for  greenhouses 
the  method  is  perfectly  applicable ;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  means  will  speedily  be  found  for 
adapting  such  contrivances  as  a  Joyce's  stove,  or  a 
Dean's,  or  any  other  simple  form  of  furnace,  to  the 
perfect  exclusion  of  cold  from  pits  and  small  build- 
ings, which  have  hitherto  presented  great  difficulty 
to  the  gardener  ;  for  if  they  were  warmed  by  a  hot 
water  apparatus  they  were  certainly  fitted  up  at  an 
expense  incommensurate  with  the  end  to  be  gained, 
and,  whatever  means  were  employed,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  practically  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
giving  them  more  heat  than  the  plants  could  safely 
bear. 

Have  any  of  our  correspondents  any  experience 
to  give  the  public  upon  this  interesting  subject  ? 


We  feel  somewhat  blameable  for  not  having 
sooner  directed  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  Guano  as  a  manure  for  every- 
thing with  which  they  have  to  do.  We  have  left 
to  our  correspondents  a  task  which  rather  belonged 


to  ourselves.  The  consequence,  however,  is  not 
disadvantageous,  for  all  that  we  now  have  to  say 
has  so  entirely  the  sanction  of  experience,  that 
nothing  is  left  for  theory  to  speculate  upon. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  cannot  find  in  truano 
the  virtues  that  belong  to  it.  One  man  uses  it  too 
strong,  and  says  it  kills  his  plants  ;  another  applies 
it  at  the  wrong  time  of  year  and  gets  no  result :  ano- 
ther buys  his  guano  cheap,  of  some  swindling  dealer 
who  digs  it  on  Enping  Common,  and  condemns  the 
manure  forthwith  as  utterly  worthless  ;  he  should 
have  condemned  his  own  folly  for  dealing  with 
rogues. 

Not  a  doubt  can  now  exist  that  guano,  of  good 
quality,  properly  applied,  is  of  all  known  agents  the 
most  valuable  for  manuring  purposes.  It  contains 
just  what  matters  arc  required  by  plants  for  their 
food  in  just  the  right  state;  and  although  Mr. 
Lawes's  superphosphate  of  lime  may  beat  it  in  Tur- 
nip growing,  yet  the  statement  we  have  just  made 
is  strictly  true  ;  for  superphosphate  of  lime  is  not, 
like  guano,  of  universal  application. 

Another  merit  in  guano  is,  that  it  is  not  bulky, 
nor  disagreeable  to  use,  nor  attended  by  any  of  the 
nuisances  which  in  small  gardens  are  so  great  with 
stable  dung.  A  bag  of  it,  which  can  be  brought 
hdme  in  the  carrier's  cart,  is  as  useful  as  a  cart- 
load of  farm  manure.  It  is  true  that  it  will  not 
produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  upon  land  ;  but 
so  far  as  manuring  qualities  go  it  is  unrivalled,  and 
the  mechanical  effects  may  be  otherwise  obtained ; 
as,  for  example,  with  chopped  straw. 

It  has  this  great  advantage  too,  that  as  it  varies 
much  in  quality  the  buyer  can  never  be  at  loss  what 
to  purchase,  for  the  dearest  is  always  the  best, 
therefore  the  cheapest;  so  that  the  market  price,  if 
respectable  men  are  dealt  with,  will  form  a  sure 
index  to  the  true  value  of  this  commodity. 

People  say,  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  I  have 
bought  Peruvian  guano,  and  don't  know  how  to  use 
it.  Is  it  good  for  Peas '?  or  Roses  ?  or  trees  ?  or 
Cabbages  ?  or  Asparagus  ?  or  what  ?  It  would  be 
well  if  all  answers  could  be  as  explicit.  Guano  is 
good  for  all  things  which  require  manure,  and  if 
Mr.  Teschemacher  is  right,  for  other  things  also, 
for  he  tells  us*  that  it  is  good  for  Silver  Firs,  and 
consequently  for  Conifers  generally,  which  farm- 
yard manure  invariably  kills. 

The  main  thing  is  the  manner  of  applying  it. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  for  gardeners  the 
best  plan  is  to  steep  it  in  cow's  urine,  to  pour  off 
the  clear  fluid  as  a  liquid  manure,  and  to  use  the 
residue,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Bat  it  may  also  be  mixed  with  any  dry  soil  and  ap- 
plied broadcast. 

The  time  for  using  it  is  obviously,  in  small  quan- 
tity,when  a  plant  begins  to  grow,  in  larger  quantity 
when  the  new  growth  is  active,  and  in  much  larger 
quantity  when  vegetation  is  in  full  career.  The 
Peruvians,  says  Mr.  Teschemacher,  use  it  fortheir 
Maize  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Each  crop  has 
usually  three  applications  of  guano ;  the  first,  in 
small  quantity,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  ;  the 
second,  a  larger  application,  when  the  plant  is  less 
than  half  grown;  and  the  third,  just  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  ripening  the  seed.  After  each 
application,  the  land  is  irrigated — that  is,  watered. 
From  this  latter  circumstance  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  application  is  of  the  nature  of  a  steep  in 
guano  liquor,  which,  no  doubt,  accelerates  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  while  the  dilution  of  the  guano 
prevents  the  embryo  from  being  injured  by  the 
action  of  the  manure,  and  also  causes  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decomposition,  rendering  it  imme- 
diately available  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plant. 
The  volatile  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  first  application 
being  exhausted,  the  second  becomes  necessary  for 
the  increased  roots  forming ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
enters  largely  into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  pro- 
moting in  every  way  its  growth,  luxuriance,  and 
production  of  seed.  Of  the  benefit  of  the  third 
application,  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  judge  ;  never 
having  tried  it,  because  I  was  unable  to  see  before- 
hand the  use  of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the 
common  practice  of  a  people  who  have  used  guano 
for  centuries  should  not  be  slightly  rejected  without 
experiment,  and  it  certainly  shall  be  tried." 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  imitate  their  practice 
thoughtfully  and  cautiously. 

Mr.  Teschemacher  gives  the  following  very  in- 
teresting results  of  his  experience  in  the  United 
States  ;  we  copy  them  without  abridgment,  because 
of  their  great  practical  value  : — 

Lawns — "  In  several  cases,  where  sods  have 
been  laid  down  for  lawns  or  embankments  round 
houses,  the  most  surprising  growth  has  been  ob- 
tained by  strewing  the  surface  with  guano  previous 
to  laying  on  the  sod.  The  manure  is  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  roots,  which — being  strong 
and  old,  not  tsr.dov  and  young,  like  the  sprout  and 
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root  of  a  seed— take  immediate  hold,  and  this  effect 
is  produced  without  injury." 

Vines. — "  Here  my  individual  experience  is  small, 
having  only  planted  two  Vines,  last  autumn,  ma- 
nured with  guano,  which  are  growing  vigorously. 
But  many  others  have  tried  it  on  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  success,  both  as  to  growth  of  stem 
and  fruit.  This  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  will 
bear  a  great  quantity  of  this  manure  without  injury. 
Vines  grown  iu  pots  will  make  a  surprising  growth 
if  watered  with  a  solution  of  guano ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  given  under  the  head  of  Indian  corn,  I  think 
that  the  guano  itself,  containing  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  will  give  greater  and  better  produce.  The 
well-known  success  of  others  with  this  plant  renders 
any  evidence  from  me  unnecessary.  The  best 
method  of  application  is  the  same  as  for  trees, 
which  follows." 

Trees. — "  The  experiments  with  guano  on  trees 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  including 
exotics,  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
action  has  invariably  been  to  produce  large  foliage, 
of  a  deep,  healthy  green,  or  with  plants,  usually 
covered  with  a  white  powder,  called  glaucous,  to 
increase  this  appearance,  and  to  shorten  the  joints 
or  intervals  from  leaf  to  leaf.  This  last  action,  as 
respects  fruit-trees,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
every  one  being  aware  that  long-drawn,  long-jointed 
shoots  are  the  least  valuable  or  productive,  and  that 
the  fruit-bearing  spurs  on  trees  are  but  branches 
with  shortened  joints.  Hence  the  production  of 
short-jointed,  stocky  branches  is  the  production  of 
so  much  fruitful  wood  ;  and  if,  by  proper  pruning, 
the  sun  and  air  are  admitted  so  as  to  ripen  the 
wood,  a  plentiful  crop  must  be  the  result.  The  best 
mode  of  application  to  fruit-trees  seems  to  be,  first, 
to  consider  where  are  the  yroung  feeding  roots^— 
that  is,  at  what  distance  from  the  stem,  and  what 
depth  in  the  ground, — then  to  place  the  guano  as 
near  them  and  as  much  around  them  as  possible, 
without  being  in  absolute  contact.  For  instance, 
round  an  Apple-tree  of  ten  years'  standing,  dig  a 
trench,  one  or  one  and  a  half  foot  deep,  at  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  stem  that  the  branches 
extend;  let  this  trench  be  about  one  foot  wide; 
then  put  at  the  bottom  one  and  a  half  inch  depth  of 
guano,  dig  it  well  in,  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
soil  ;  then  cover  up  carefully,  and  press  the  earth 
down.  The  effect  of  this  application  will  unques- 
tionably'be  felt  for  several  years.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  shortening  of  the  joints 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
guano  ;  as  the  Pelargonium,  the  Orange,  and  many 
other  plants  which  exhibited  this  appearance,  had 
only  been  watered  with  its  solution.  But,  in  all 
applications  to  fruit-trees,  I  recommend  the  guano 
itself,  as  the  insoluble  portion  contains  the  chief 
materials  of  the  seed,  to  protect  and  cover  which 
fruit  is  formed.  Where  young  trees  are  to  be 
manured,  a  little  guano,  dug  in  at  the  surface 
around  the  tree,  as  well  as  in  a  trench,  will  be  ad- 
vantageous. The  use  of  guano  for  trees  probably 
combines  another  advantage  of  inestimable  value  ; 
this  is,  the  destruction  of  the  insect  tribe  which  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  emerge  from  thence  with 
the  warmth  of  spring.  The  coverings  of  these  in- 
sects, when  they  first  come  out  of  the  ground,  are 
not  hardened  ;  and,  in  this  tender  state,  the  contact 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  destroys  them. 
I  have  tried  experiments  on  about  eight  or  ten  vari- 
ous caterpillars,  and  some  other  insects,  and  have 
invariably  found  a  solution  of  guano  kill  them 
quickly,  except  when  in  an  advanced  state  ;  then  it 
took  a  longer  time  and  a  stronger  solution.  Salt 
and  oil-soap  are  both  apt  to  be  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  but,  by  strewing-guano  around  the  trees,  and 
turning  it  in  a  little  depth,  the  plant  will  be  bene- 
fited, and  the  insects  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
My  experiments  on  this  subject,  although  perfectly 
convincing  and  satisfactory  to  myself,  have,  for 
want  of  time,  not  been  conducted  with  that  care 
and  precision  which  should  authorize  me  to  lay 
them  before  the  public  with  requisite  confidence. 
My  last  experiment  was  with  the  destructive  grub, 
melnlontha,  so  well  known  to  subsist  on  the  roots 
of  Grass,  of  which  a  friend  kindly  sent  me  a  box. 
Six  of  these  white  grubs  were  placed  in  a  saucer 
half  full  of  water,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  African 
guano  had  been  put  and  well  stirred.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  feel  uneasy,  and,  in  about  two 
hours,  the  whole  six  were  dead." 

Peas. — "  The  kinds  on  which  I  experimented 
were  Prince  Albert,  Shilling's  Early  Grotto,  (a 
dwarf  Pea,)  Blue  Imperial,  and  Marrowfat.  The 
method  I  adopted  with  all  was  to  draw  a  deep 
trench  with  a  hoe,  to  strew  guano  in  the  trench. 
mix  it  up  with  the  soil,  over  this  put  about  oneimii 
and  a  half  of  earth,  then  sow  the  seed,  and  cover 
up.  In  this  way,  I  calculated  that  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  seed,  both  root  and  embryo,  could 
not  be  injured  by  coming  into  immediate  contact 
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with  the  guano,  and  that,  when  the  roots  were  strong 
enough  to  boar  it,  they  would  find  the  guano  in  that 
st'ate"of  decomposition  best  suited  for  them.  ■  The 
quantity  used  was  about  three  pints  of  Ichaboe 
guano  to  a  quart  of  seed,  sown,  however,  much 
thicker  than  is  customary  here.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  in  this  case,  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil, 
at  the  depth  at  which  the  guano  was  placed,  was 
fufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  of  solution, 
and  rendered  the  necessity  of  immediate  rain  not 
of  so  much  consequence.  When  rain  did  come,  it 
was  beautiful  to  see  the  luxuriance  resulting,  and  I 
felt  persuaded  that  none  of  the  virtue  of  the  guano 
had  escaped  at  the  surface.  The  produce  of  the 
first  three  kinds  of  Pea  was  five  full  pecks  to  the 
quart  of  seed,  besides  a  full  quart  of  seed  gathered 
for  nest  year.  From  the  Marrowfats  I  obtained 
only  four  pecks  and  a  half,  and  no  seed.  The 
growth  of  all  was  extremely  luxuriant.  The  Mar- 
rowfats were  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  the  stems 
from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  circumference. 
On  the  Blue  Imperials,  almost  every  flower  bore 
fruit.  On  a  stem  13  inches  high  there  were  22 
pods.  This  was  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  such 
was  the  specimen  I  exhibited  this  year  at  the  room 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Many 
pods  of  the  crop  contained  nine  or  ten  Peas  ;  these 
would  be  valuable  for  seed.  I  also  exhibited  very 
luxuriant  specimens  of  Shilling's  Early  Grotto  in  the 
same  hall.  The  joints,  or  distance  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
was  very  much  shortened — an  effect  of  guano  which 
has  been  remarked  on  in  its  application  to  fruit-trees. 
I  have  previous^  observed  that  rain  was  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  is  supposed.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  this  experiment  with  the  Pea,  the  guano  was 
placed  at  such  a  depth  that  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  earth  decomposed  it,,  and  rendered  it  fit  for  the 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  drought  penetrates  so  deep 
as  tins  into  the  soil;  therefore,  if  the  application  be 
made  judiciously,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  if  its  capacity  for  retaining  moisture  be 
considered,  the  want  of  rain  is  not  so  fatal  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  guano  as  might  be  thought.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  lightest  soils,  plough  and  bury 
guano  a  little  deeper  than  in  others  more  heavy ; 
the  guano  itself  retains  moisture,  and  absorbs  it 
naturally." 

Strawberries. — "  A  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling  was 
planted  in  November,  1844,  just  previous  to  the 
ground  being  closed  by  frost.  As  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  state  of  the  soil  would  permit,  I  drew 
a  trench,  with  a  hoe,  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
about  two  inches  deep,  put  in  guano,  stirred  up, 
and  covered  it  over,  thinking  that  the  roots  would 
naturally  find  the  guano.  From  this  bed  I  gathered 
a  plentiful  crop  of  fine  fruit,  which  I  believe  would 
not  have  occurred  without  the  guano,  as  the  soil  was 
in  a  miserable,  meagre  state." 

Forcing. — "  This  manure,  owing  chiefly  to  its 
ammonia,  is  of  so  stimulating  a  nature,  that  it  will 
statt  vegetation  at  any  period  when  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  will  permit  it  to  pro- 
ceed, and  will,  tharefore,  become  of  great  importance 
in  forcing-houses.  On  Roses,  the  beneficial  effect  is 
already  well  known.  If  Tea  Roses  are  cut  down 
when  the  bloom  is  over,  repotted  in  fresh  earth,  and 
well  watered,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  with  guano 
water,  they  will  immediately  throw  out  luxuriant 
shoots,  and  be  covered  with  their  fragrant  blossoms. 
I  have  two  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  which  are  now,  for  the 
.fourth  time,  in  bloom  since  February.  I  exhibited 
this  year,  at  the  room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Echinocactus  ottonis,  three  years 
old  from  the  offset,  with  three  flowers  expanded, 
an.!  eight  buds,  not  one  of  which  failed  to  produce 
large,  well-formed  flowers  ;  also  Echinocactus  eyri- 
esii,  in  blossom,  being  an  offset  three  years  old. 
The  appearance  of  these  plants  was  of  the  most 
healthy  kind.  But,  with  all  succulent  plants,  in 
order  to  induce  blossom,  the  luxuriant  shoots  must 
he  well  ripened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  I 
placed  an  Epiphyllum  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  this  year,  which 
I  grafted  June  17,  1844;  grown  chiefly  in  moss, 
with  very  little  soil,  and  watered  profusely  wit 
guano  water.  It  had  thirteen  shoots,  many  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  vigor.  The  Cactus  tribe  will 
bear  a  larger  quantity  and  stronger  solution  of  guano, 
without  injury,  than  most  plants;  but  then  the  enor- 
mous shoots  must  be  well  ripened,  or  they  will  not 
produce  much  blossom.  This,  of  course,  is  the  case 
with  all  fruit-trees.  A  large,  soft,  spongy  growth 
of  unripened  wood,  such  as  I  have  seen  exhibited, 
is  of  no  value  whatever." 

This  sort  of  practical  evidence  is  worth  a  ship- 
load of  speculation,  and  will  suffice  to  show  our 
gardening  friends  that,  among  their  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  season  of  growth,  the  very  first  thing 
is  a  supply  of  guano,  of  which  good  Peruvian  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  best. 

It  is  said  that  guano  improves  flavour.     This  is 


a  point  upon  which  we  shall  not  venture  to  touch 
at  present. 


Weekly    Prtces  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1844,  1845,  and  184C. 


November*.  9 

*16 

23 

30 

December...  7 
14 
21 
28 

Jan 4 

11 


1844-5. 

50s 

to  70s. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

50 

75 

50 

70 

50 

70 

50 

70 

50 

80 

50 

80 

November..  8 
15 
22 
29 

December...  6 
13 
20 
27 


Jan. 


10 


1845-6. 
70s.  to  130s. 
70         130 


70 
80 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
80 
80 


130 
140 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Sbuthwark. 


November 

18 

25 

December 

.  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

.  fi 

t45s.tc 

70s. 

45 

70 

50 

70 

50 

70 

50 

70 

50 

70 

55 

75 

62 

80 

November..!  7 
24 

December..  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Jan 5 


45s.  to    80s 
50         120 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


Nearly  all  bad,  and  many  sold  at  nominal  prices. 


COMTE  DE  LAMY  PEAR. 
Synonyms. — Beurre  Curte,  Dingier,  Marie  Louise  Nova,  Marie 
Louise  the  Second. 
Tins  delicious  autumn  Pear  was  first  obtained  from 
M.  Rutteau,  of  Tournay,  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  under  the  name  of  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  and 
subsequently,  from  other  authorities,  it  was  received  as 
Beurre  Curte,  and  Dingier.  It  was  sent  from  |Van 
Mons'  collection  as  the  Marie  Louise  Nova,  a  name 
which  it  will  be  better  to  dispense  with,  as  its  retention 
would  tend  to  occasion  confusion  with  the  Marie  Louise, 
or  even  lead  to  serious  disappointment  and  loss  iu  con- 
sequence of  an  inferior  variety  being  planted  instead  of 
the  excellent  one  just  named.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  a  Ions;  tapering  Pear,  very  different  from 
this,  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  America  as  the  Marie 
Louise  Nova  ;  but  Mr.  Downing,  iu  his  excellent  work 
on  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  states  that 
it  will  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie 
Louise.  This  being  the  case,  the  sooner  its  name  and 
cultivation  are  dropped  the  better. 


Yellowish-green, 
tinged  and  speckled  with  red. 


The  accompanying  outline  represents  a  fruit  of 
medium  size,  from  a  standard.  The  flesh  is  whitish, 
melting,  exceedingly  sugary  and  rich.  In  perfection  in 
October.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  bears  well  as  a 
standard.  Many  of  the  shoots  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  grow  quite  upright ;  they  are  of  a  clear  deep  chestnut 
colour.  Leaves  middle  sized,  oval,  finely  serrated. 
Flowers  middle  sized,  obtuse-oval.  In  pruning,  the 
head  of  the  tree  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  pyra- 
midal form,  for  if  made  hollow  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is 
wasted  by  a  number  of  upright  shoots  springing  up  in 
the  centre.     It  deserves  general  cultivation. — R.  T. 


MODE  OF  GROWING  MELONS  WITHOUT 
BOTTOM-HEAT. 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  (p.  626,  1845)  I  send  the 
details  of  my  experience  in  Melon  growing  without  the 
aid  of  bottom-heat.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  the  Pith 
of  February,  in  a  one-light  frame,  and  were  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  the  plants  were  not  stopped 
up  to  the  18th  of  March,  when  they  were  transplanted 
into  a  Vinery  border,  inside  the  house  ;  the  pots  (6-inch 
ones)  were  then  completely  filled  with  roots  ;  and  upon 
this  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan.  Any  pot 
not  completely  filled  with  roots  had  better  be  rejected 
at  once. 

The  Vines,  in  the  Vinery  in  question,  have  been 
planted  two  years,  and  are  7  feet  apart  ;  a  Melon  was 
planted  between  each  Vine,  and  trained  to  the  trellis 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Viues,  without  being 


stopped  until  it  reached  the"top  of  the  house.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  the  house  is  an  iron  one,  70  feet 
in  length,  12  feet  in. width,  and  12  feet  in  height  at  the 
back,  and  in  every  way  rendered  as  nearly  air-tight  as, 
possible  ;  it  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  ;  but  for-the 
growth  of  Melons  there  can  be  no  question  that  tho 
tank  or  gutter  system  is  to  be  preferred.  The  tempera- 
ture was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  75°,  allowing  it  to- 
increase  to  95°  in  sunshine  before  giving  air. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  plants  have  been  two  weeks  in 
their  new  quarters,  and  at  this  period  the  cultivator's 
hopes  low— at  least,  mine  were  so  ;  indeed,  I  had  all 
but  abandoned  the  thing  as  utterly  hopeless.  It  occurred 
to  me,  however,  that  although  ^  they  looked  ill  above, 
perhaps  they  were  working  well  underground,  and  upon 
examination  I  found  that  the  border  was  nearly  filled 
with  fine  roots,  which  encouraged  me  to  perseverance. 
At  this  stage  they  were  watered  twice  a  week  with  well 
fermented  liquid  manure,  which  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  plants,  for  in  the  first  week  in  May  -they  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  most  abundant  crop  of  the 
finest  fruit  swelling  rapidly.  I  cut  aBeechwood  on  the 
4th  of  June  weighing  10  lbs.  10  oz.,  and  having  mora 
the  flavour  of  a  Pine-apple  than  a  Melon.  From  this 
house  in  one  season  I  cut  150  first-rate  Melons,  aver- 
aging from  8  to  16  lbs.  each.  A  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  this  plan  is'that  fruit  can  be  had  very 
late  in  the  season  ;  excellent  Melons  were  cut  here  in 
the  present  month,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  another 
season  I  shalljbe  able  to  send^to^table  good  Melons  on 
Christmas  day,  or  even  later. 

In  the  language  of  "  R.  G."  (p.  624),  a  "  new  era  has 
sprung  up  in  the  cultivation  of  this  esteemed  fruit."  I 
beg,  however,  to  dissent  from  "  R.  G."  in  regard  to 
bottom-heat,  as  I  believe  that  this  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  absolutely.5  hurtful.  "R.4G.'s"  pit  (p.  624), 
with  a  curvilinear  roof,  would  grow  Melons  admirably,, 
without  tanks.  I  give  a  preference  to  iron  roofs,  light 
being  of  great  importance  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  tropical  fruits.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those- 
about  to  erect  structures  for  the  raising  of  Melons, 
&c,  by  this  system,  to  use  iron,  and  glaze  with  long 
squares  of  glass,  so  that  as  much  light  as  possible  may 
be  admitted,  bearing  in  mind  that  when  the  roots  are- 
not  excited,  more  light  is  required  for  the  perfect  ela- 
boration of  the  juices  of  the  plant. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Grapes  J  seemed  to  enjoy  this 
treatment  quite  as  much  as  the  [Melons,  but  1  found 
some  difficulty  in  ripening  the  wood  to  that  degree  of 
firmness  which  is  desirable,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  which  had  to  be  kept  up- 
for  the  Melons.  I  would,  therefore,  prefer  having 
small  low  houses,  or  large  pits,  constructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  Roses,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kal- 
mias,  &c.  in  winter,  and  also  for  the  growth  of  Cucum. 
bers  at  that  season.  Such  houses  can  now  be  put  up 
for  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  •  no  part  of  the 
garden  would  better  reward  attention. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  every 
unprejudiced  person  that  Melons  can  be  grown  to 
greater  perfection,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  by  this  plan  than  by  the  old  method  of  dung- 
beds,  or  by  any  other  contrivance  to  produce  bottom- 
heat,  which  as  I  have  shown  is  not  only  not  wanted,  but 
is  absolutely  inimical  to  the  production'of  .Melons  in. 
perfection.  I  hope  then  that  the  days  of  dung-beds  are 
numbered,  as  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they 
were  not  only  very  inefficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
wasteful,  and  by  consequence  expensive.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  too  much  to  expect  that  noblemen  and. 
gentlemen,  in  these  improving  times,  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  above  economical  method  of 
raising  Melons,  &c.  for  their  table,  and  of  sending  the 
dung  (that  hitherto  has  been  little  better  than  a  nuisance 
in  the  garden)  to  the  farm,  to  be  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  human  food,  trusting  to  the 
skill  of  his  gardener  to  supply  his  table  with  abundance- 
of  this  desirable  fruit  without  interfering  with  the  supply 
of  manure  which  the  farm  should  have. — J.  Walker, 
Vice-regal  Gardens,  Dublin  ;  Dec.  26, 1845. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

The  season  most  trying  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  operations  of  gardening  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  the  amateur  may  begin  to  take  heart,  aud  expect 
that  his  labours  will  soon  be  crowned  with  success.  It 
is  true,  we  are  not  yet  in  the  middle  of  January,  and 
that  the  proverb  may  prove  correct,  "As  the  day 
lengthens  the  cold  strengthens;"  still  a  large  portion  of 
the  dullest  and  worst  weather  is  gone,  and  the  develop- 
ments of  early  spring  will  soon  be  visible.  Since  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  gardener  has  stood  on  the 
defensive,  awaiting,  and  dreading  the  combined  attacks 
of  damp  and  frost,  and  comparative  darkness  ;  but  now 
three  months  of  this  state  of  anxiety  have  passed  away, 
and  even  if  there  were  no  other  circumstances  of  a 
cheerful  character  than  the  departure  of  this  long  period 
of  watching,  this  would  be  something. 

The  increase  of  solar  light,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  year,  exert 
a  very  salutary  influence  over  plants  in  pots,  whether 
in  houses  or  in  frames.  The  most  trying  periods  for 
the  collections  of  the  amateur  are  doubtless  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  How  rapidly  mildew  then. 
shows  itself,  and  how  long  and  sickly  are  the  shoots  of 
plants  of  a  quick  growing  character,  which  then  are 
put  forth  lift  But  the  increased  dryness  and  clearness  of 
January,  and  especially  the  greater  portion  of  light  then 
enjoyed,  soon  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  induce  a 
more  healthy  action.    A  long,  hard  frost  is  in  many 
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respects  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  plants 
than  dull-close  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Keep 
your  frames  well  wrapped  up,  and  your  greenhouse  a 
few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  and  let  your  in- 
door plants  be  watched,  and  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  there  may  be  necessity,  and  you  will  find  that  a  frosty 
January  will  befriend  you  more  than  a  mild  November. 

The  vital  powers  of  vegetation  begin  to  be  active  very 
early  in  the  new  year,  and  an  increasing  source  of  inte- 
rest is  opened  to  the  diligent  observer.  In  autumn  all 
is  decadence  and  decay,  the  advance  being  on  the  side 
of  spoliation  and  destruction.  But  now  that  Nature  lias 
calmly  submitted  to  the  seasonal  death  which  destroyed 
her  beauties,  she  concentrates  all  her  powers  for  a 
speedy  resurrection.  After  the  hardest,  and  longest 
frost,  how  quickly  do  hardy  bulbs  begin  to  appear  above 
the  "round.  I  have  this  week  observed  the  white  corolla 
of  the  Snowdrop  ready  to  throw  off  the  calyx  which  yet 
binds  it  iu  its  folds.  Crocuses  only  require  a  few  warm 
days  to  bring  out  their  gorgeous  colours ;  and  the 
flower-stems  of  Hyacinths  begin  to  elougate,  and  cause 
the  flowers  to  protrude.  Herbaceous  plants  embrace 
every  fine  day  to  give  less  equivocal  indications  of  their 
locality,  and  all  the  vast  varieties  of  leaf-buds  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  bright  days  and 
warm  showers.  If  a  frost  visits  us  in  November,  we 
look  in  vain  for  these  indications  of  life  when  a  thaw 
arrives  ;  but  in  January  the  icy  bauds  are  no  sooner 
dissolved,  than  we  may  find  in  every  flower-bed  these 
welcome  pioneers  of  spring. 

Happy  is  that  amateur  who  has  now  a  stock  of  bulbs 
in  pots,  in  different  stages  of  progress  !  As  your  Hya- 
cinths push  forth  roots  and  expand  their  deep  green 
leaves,  let  them  have  more  heat,  and  you  will  soon  be 
delighted  with  the  results  of  your  labours.  The  elegant 
proportions,  rich  colours,  and  powerful  fragrance  of 
these  favourites  of  the  drawing  room,  would  make  them 
valuable  at  any  time  ;  but  to  get  all  these  excellencies 
in  winter  is  a  great  treat  indeed.  Hoses  in  pots  will 
also  now  make  rapid  progress,  and  if  properly  attended 
to,  you  may  insure  a  profuse  and  early  bloom.  Even 
if  there  were  no  other  plants  in  a  window  than  half  a 
dozen  varieties  of  Roses,  the  attention  given  to  these 
irould  give  the  winter  a  charm.  The  foliage  is  so  varied 
in  colour,  and  the  flower  stalks  are  so  graceful,  that  all 
the  care  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health  is  well 
repaid.  From  quarters,  too  numerous  to  mention,  the 
amateur  will  be  pleased  every  day  as  the  spring  hastens 
ou,  until  April  and  May  introduce  him  to  all  the  glories 
of  vegetable  life. 

It  is  probably  this  hastening  Tuture,  this  daily  draw- 


valuable.  When  used  for  Grass,  I  prefer  getting  them 
out  pretty  early  in  the  season,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary or  beginning  of  March,  and  I  endeavour  to  get 
them  thoroughly  incorporated  with  earth,  road-scrap- 
ings, &c,  six  or  eight  weeks  previously.  The  improved 
appearance  of  the  park  here,  since  we  commenced  dress- 
ing with  bones,  is  evident  to  every  one.  The  herbage 
is  richer  and  more  relished  by  sheep.  In  one  part, 
which  has  not  been  dressed  for  the  last  eight  years,  you 
can  trace  to  a  foot  of  ground  where  the  bones  were  em- 
ployed. The  soil  is  a  free  yellow  loam  on  a  clayey  sub- 
soil, interspersed  with  felspar. —  W.  B.  Booth,  Carclew. 
Cements. — "A  Subscriber,"  p.  874,  asks  if  India- 
rubber  can  be  successfully  used  to  render  slate  cisterns 
water-tight.  I  can  recommend  a  cemenf  which  he  will 
find  to  answer  his  purpose.  I  have  known  it  used  in 
the  formation  of  an  aqueduct  450  feet  long  and  5  feet 
wide,  which  was  water-tight  the  whole  length.  It  was 
lined  with  flooring-tiles,  set  in  the  following  cement : — 


Cwt.  qrs. 

lbs. 

5.    d. 

s.    d. 

1      0 

0    Whiting  .. 

.cost,  at   4    0  par  cwt 

4    0 

0      2 

18   Kosin    

..      „      11    0 

7    0 

0      0 

ISi  Brimstoue 

•  •       „       21    0        „ 

3  10 

0      0 

9    Tar    

4    6        „ 

0    5 

1      3        17$  cost  15    3 

— Lusor. 

Sulphur  v.  Rabbits. — I  have  tried  Mr.  Rivers's  plan 
of  soaking  flags  in  sulphur  to  keep  away  rabbits,  and 
find  it  fail  utterly.  I  remain,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  rabbits  in  different  places  may  be  scared  by  differ- 
ent things.  Mr.  Rivers's  directions  were  so  minute,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  followed  them. — Anon. 

Pine  Growing. — Expecting  that  your  remarks  in  the 
Leading  Article  (p.  S71,  1S45),  would  have  provoked  a 
reply  from  somebody  more  accustomed  to  the  pen  than 
myself,  I  waited  a  week,  when  I  find  to  my  mortification 
that  no  one  has  attempted  to  defend,  or  rather  to  offer 
an  excuse  for  the  old  inexpensive  method  of  Pine 
growing,  which  you  arepleassd  to  say  is  only  adopted  by 
a  set  of  blockheads.  Unfortunately  for  myself  I  must 
admit  that  I  belong  to  that  anything  but  agreeably- 
named  class,  having  never  through  a  period  of  "23  years 
(in  which  I  have  had  the  management  of  Pines)  suc- 
ceeded iu  producing  a  fruit  of  the  size  and  weight  you 
mentioned.  However,  although  I  may  be  deficient  in 
that  particular,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  there 
are  many  on  a  par  with  myself.  In  defence,  therefore,  of 
myself  and  others,  I  have  been  induced  to  state  my  case, 
and  leave  the  public  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  deserve 
the  very  harsh  name  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  us 


I  have  been  eight  years  in  my  present  situation,  during 
ng  on  of  the  warm  and  sunny  days  of  spring,  which  I  which  time  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 


gives  the  chief  charm  to  the  new  year,  and  infuses  into 
the  spirit  of  the  amateur  gardener  that  determination  to 
persevere  which  he  now  so  strongly  feels.  I  have  every 
year  been  conscious  of  a  weariness  of  (his,  my  most  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  which  exerts  its  influence  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  when  there  is  much  more  labour  to  per- 
form, and  the  results  of' that  labour  are  so  far  off  as  to 
furnish  but  little  stimulus.  I  have  heard  o:hers  ;ay 
that  they  have  experienced  the  same  desponding  feel- 
ing. But  how  it  vanishes  when  life  begins  to  bud  and 
flower  in  our  collections  of  plants  !  Nature,  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  imparts  to  us  a  portion  of  her  own 
genial  influence.  Difficulties  now  present  no  hindrance 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  which  have  been  sus- 
pended but  not  weakened,  much  less  destroyed,  and  we 
determine  afresh  to  become  devotees  to  Flora.  To  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  who,  like  myself, 
still  intend  to  weave  garlands  to  place  upon  the  altar  of 
that  goddess,  I  present  a  wish  that  their  labours  may  be 
productive  of  much  external  beauty  and  inward  satis- 
faction.— H.  B. 


Home  Oorrespondenca. 

^v Polmaise  Heating. —  I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest your  Leader  relative  to  the  Polmaise  plan  of 
heating  Vineries,  and  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  have 
at  length  given  your  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  in- 
genious system,  by  which  the  senseless  clamour  raised 
against  it  will  be  put  to  silence.  I  am  but  a  novice  in 
horticultural  and  floricultural  pursuits,  nevertheless  I 
feel  that  sooner  or  later  the  Polmaise  plan  will  be  uni- 
versal, especially  with  individuals  who  like  myself  can- 
not afford  the  serious  expence  of  hot-water  apparatus. 
I  am  now  erecting  a  small  pit  12  feet  by  6  for  plant 
growing,  and  had  contemplated  heating  it  with  hot- 
water  from  a  *  *  *  apparatus  at  present  used  for 
a  small  greenhouse,  but  the  expence  was  so  consider- 
able that  I  had  likewise  all  but  contemplated  the  detest- 
able brick  flues.  Your  article  has  decided  me  to  delay 
the  execution  of  the  work  until  you  shall  treat  again 
upon  the  subject.  I  feared  this  system  would  create 
too  moist  an  atmosphere  for  plants,  judge  then  of  my 
delight  on  reading  your  suggestion  for  heating  a  small 
pit  on  this  plan  with  a  Joyce's  stove.  May  I  then  hope 
that  in  again  writing  upon  this  subject,  you  would 
kindly  give  us  poor  amateurs  a  section  of  a  pit  heated 
in  this  way.  The  thing  seems  so  feasible,  and  more- 
over efficacious,  and  as  economy  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  how  many  will  be  the  individuals  who  will  in- 
wardly thank  the  inventor,  and  you  for  assisting  to 
bring  it  into  use  !  I  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  further 
remarks,  and  suspend  all  further  operations  on  my 
little  pit  until  their  appearance.  Will  you  kindly  state 
when  you  will  resume  the  subject  2 —  J.  G.  Jl.,  East 
Sheen.     [Next  week.] 

Bone  Manure. — I  am  an  advocate  for  guano,  when 
it  can  be  obtained  genuine,  but  its  effects  are  not  last- 
ing, and   on   this   account  I  consider   bones  the   most 


pau-mg  or  renewing  the  forcing-houses,  which  are  under 
my  care  ;  in  fact,  the  family  whom  I  serve  are  averse  to 
all  expense  not  imperatively  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  anxious  that  their  table  should  be  served, 
and  their  pleasure-grounds  decorated,  with  as  much 
variety  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  I  never  have  to 
complain,  however,  of  their  unreasonable  demands  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  to  acknowledge  numerous  kind- 
nesses which  I  have  received  ;  but  I  mention  the  follow- 
ing, knowing  well  that  others  similarly  situated  as  my- 
self are  required  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  large 
family  with  inadequate  means  of  effecting  their  object. 
In  my  case  the  kitchen-garden  consists  of  upwards  of 
three  acres,  and  including  the  surrounding  slips,  the 
pleasure-grounds  may  be  perhaps  about  three  acres 
more,  about  one  acre  of  which  is  under  the  scythe,  half 
an  acre  or  more  is  in  flower-beds,  and  the  remainder  in 
shrubs  and  Grass,  mown  four  or  five  times  a  year. 
The  houses  consist  of  two  pits,  26  feet  by  14  feet 
each  ;  two  Grape-houses,  and  a  Peach-house  of  the  same 
size,  with  a  greenhouse  somewhat  larger.  There  is  also 
axbrick-built  pit,  heated  by  a  flue,  but  in  bad  order  ;  this 
is  30  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  ;  and  finally,  there  are  two  two- 
light  and  three  one-light  frames  or  boxes  for  Cucumbers, 
&c.  Now,  to  manage  all  these,  I  have  only  two  young 
men  aud  one  old  man  above  60  years  of  age,  and  occa- 
sionally a  woman  in  summer.  Besides  the  usual  garden 
work  there  is  frequently  other  jobs  which  fall  into  our 
hands,  all  of  which  consume  time.  Now,  might  I  ask 
your  great  Pine  and  Grape- growers  if  they  could  under- 
take to  supply  a  family  like  that  here  (above  31)  persons), 
with  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruits  wanted  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  likewise  to  produce  those  huge 
Pines  and  enormous  bunches  of  Grapes  of  which  so 
much  boast  is  made,  with  no  other  assistance  than  I  have, 
and  also  to  keep  the  pleasure-ground,  &c,  iu  good  order 
without  any  greater  annual  outlay  than  is  in  some  cases 
not  begrudged  for  a  single  plant  of  a  Pelargonium.  I 
do  not  complain  of  my  employer's  want  of  liberality  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  understand  his  views,  and  concur  in 
them.  I  dare  say  he  as  well  as  I  must  know  that  a  Pine 
6  lbs.  in  weight  is  better  thau  two  of  3  lbs.  each  ;  but 
perhaps  three  or  four  of  3  lbs.  each  may  be  more  useful 
than  one  of  6  lbs.,  and  I  may  safely  infer  that  three  or 
four  such  might  be  grown  in  the  time  aud  space  occupied 
by  the  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  merits  of 
the  growers  of  large  fruit ;  indeed,  much  credit  is  due  to 
them  for  their  skilful  application  of  the  means  at  their 
command  ;  but  I  think  it  hard  that  they  should  usurp 
the  whole  credit,  and  I  and  my  brethren  who  for  weeks 
together  toil  for  12  or  14  hours  a  day,  should  be  stigma- 
tised as  a  set  of  blockheads.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  industry  of  body  is  nothing  without  activity  of  mind; 
but  in  our  case,  the  latter  is  nothing  without  the  former. 
A  man  of  comprehensive  judgment  may  skilfully  direct 
the  working  capabilities  of  others  where  there  are  many 
men  to  direct,  but  mere  speaking,  looking,  or  thinking, 


will  not  dig  a  square,°prune  a  tree,  or  eradicate  a  weed. 
Having  said  this  much,  I  beg  you  will  give  my  commu- 
nication publicity,  and  when  I  write  again  I  trust  to  give 
something  more  useful. — S.  N.  V.  [What  astonishes 
us  iu  this  communication  is,  that  so  sensible  a  man  as 
the  writer  should  have  fancied  that  he  was  one  of  the 
blockheads  we  alluded  to.  They  are  a  very  different 
race  ;  they  are  men  who,  with  ample  means,  do  little, 
and  who  try  to  cover  then:  own  want  of  skill  by  decrying 
their  neighbours.] 

Spot  on  the  Pelargonium  Leaf. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Parker  (p.  5.),  I  beg  to  mention,  that  my  Pelargoniums 
are  neither  weak  nor  young,  being  two  and  three  year  old 
plants.  How  does  Mr.  P.  account  for  the  stay  of  the 
spot  on  plants  which  are  still  in  the  same  pit  iu  which 
they  were  first  attacked  by  it,  unless  by  the  application 
of  manure.  The  plants  plainly  show  where  the  evil 
was  stayed  :  those  most  affected  had  their  pots  filled 
with  roots,  a  great  portion  of  which  were  dead.  The 
quantity  of  guano  I  use,  is  about  1  lb.  to  every  3  gal- 
lons of  water.  I  find,  however,  that  manure  water 
diluted,  from  the  farm-yard  has  the  most  beneficial 
effect. — Samnel  Hood,  Ickleford  Gardens. 

Natural  Classification  of  Plants. — Mingled  pleasure 
and  regret  have  followed  my  several  diligent  perusals 
of  "  Student's"  paper  on  the  above  subject  (at  p.  874  of 
the  last  vol.)  ;  pleasure  at  witnessing  an  attempt  made 
by  an  evidently  inquiring  and  penetrating  mind  to  effect 
a  new  revelation  of  the  intentions  of  Nature  ;  but  regret 
at  my  inability  to  gain  a  satisfactory  impression  as  to 
its  clearness  and  its  practicability  ;  and  I  am  compelled 
to  own  that  a  further  and  a  more  systematic  elucidation 
of  the  principle  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  fault  be  in  my  want  of  common  penetration,  or  in 
the  writer's  method  of  explaining  his  views.  The  im- 
pression remaining  on  a  reader's  mind  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  article  would  be,  that  the  writer  wishes  to 
associate  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  history 
under  one  universal  system,  in  which  not  only  each 
class  and  order,  but  every  individual  species  shall  pos- 
sess its  appropriate  place — which  has  already  been 
done — but,  pursuing  his  object  to  very  close  quarters, 
"  Student"  desires  to  see  those  individuals  of  every 
kingdom  united  in  one  class,  to  which  Nature  has  seen 
fit  to  give  wholly  different  organisations,  although  she 
lias  placed  them  iu  similar  local  positions.  Thus  the 
Rush  aud  the  heron,  the  lion  and  the  Oak,  the  butterfly 
and  the  Epiphyte,  .the  worm  and  the  Fern,  will  be 
brought  into  a  mutual  connection,  which  no  doubt  wiil 
astonish  many.  It  will  require  a  discrimination  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  a  genius  surpassing  that  of  any- 
naturalist,  living  or  departed,  to  unite  the  incongruous 
members  of  such  widely  different  families  in  one  har- 
monious whole  ;  in  a  word,  to  classify  organised  beings 
after  the  rule  furnished  simply  by  our  rude  perceptions 
of  those  properties,  and  that  position  which  Nature  has 
destined  them  to  possess  and  to  occupy.  I  may  have 
misunderstood  "  Student,"  but  such  must  be  my  impres- 
sion until  further  information.  Let  us  consider  what 
classification  is,  and  what  its  objects  are.  The  most 
luminous  views  on  this  all-important  subject  will  be  ob- 
tained by  referring  to  the  5th  chap,  of  the  2d  part  of 
the  "  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  writer,  the  energetic  closeness 
of  whose  eloquent  reasonings  cannot  be  too  deeply- 
studied  and  appreciated  in  this  age  of  light  reading, 
popular  writing,  and  superficial  observation.  He 
remarks  :  "the  number  and  variety  of  objects  and  re- 
lations which  the  observation  of  nature  brings  before 
are  so  great  as   to  distract  the   attention,  unless 


assisted  and  methodized  by  such  judicious  distribution 
of  them  in  classes,  as  shall  limit  our  view-  to  a  few  at  a 
time,  or  to  groups  bound  together  by  general  resem- 
blances." If  this  and  the  consequent  system  of  nomen- 
clature be  the  true  objects  of  classification,  can  it  be 
consistent  with  the  precision  so  imperative  in  science  to 
mass  together  the  members  of  the  different  kingdoms 
of  nature  into  one  great  family — man  uniting  that 
which  God  hath  put  asunder?  If  he  make  the  rash 
attempt,  surely  discord  and  confusion  will  usurp  the 
seat  of  harmony  and  order.  I  apprehend  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  this  scheme  would  be  to 
draw  the  lines  of  distinction  betw-een  those  delicate 
shadings  which  are  found  to  melt  one  imperceptibly 
into  tlie  other,  when  we  consider  the  organized  world 
as  a  whole.  We  are  aware  that  nature  allows  no  gaps 
in  her  wonderfully  linked  chain  of  created  beings  ;  but 
that  each  is  blended  with  the  next  throughout  the  grand 
scale  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  created  beings. 
But  "Student's"  plan  is  to  force  nature  into  a  false 
admission  that  her  system,  hitherto  misunderstood, 
contains  approximations  infinitely  closer  and  more 
varied  than  are  now  even  suspected.  Suppose  some 
such  discordant  alliance  effected — suppose  the  dark  and 
devious  paths  of  analogy  illumined  by  an  unwonted 
light  :  what  has  been  gained  ? — precision  ? — facility  of 
reference  ? — means  of  a  better  nomenclature  ?  If  so, 
let  "  Student "  endeavour  to  elucidate  his  views  by  a 
practical  demonstration,  and  the  dissentient  will  con- 
cede his  point.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  internal  peace 
of  our  scientific  community,  I  do  hope  that  no  ingenious 
mau  will  ever  accomplish  such  a  revolution.  Dr.  John- 
son wisely  answered  to  Swift's  declaration— that  if  the 
five  or  six  real  men  of  genius,  which  every  age  pro- 
duces, were  to  combine  together,  the  whole  world  cuuld 
not  stand  before  them — by  saying,  that  he  hoped  these 
five  or  six  prodigies  never  would  come  together ; — aud 
the  Doctor  was  right.  The  evils  of  disturbing  an  esta- 
blished classification,  and  a  received  nomenclature,  are 
immense.  Witness  the  throngs  of  synonymes,  the  reite- 
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rated  references  to  authors  and  systems,  abounding  in 
such  of  our  botanical  works  as  do  not  profess  to  rise 
above  the  rank  of  mere  manuals,  and  say  whether  we 
do  not  already  suffer  under  the  misfortune  that  attends 
a  dazzlin"  supply  of  accumulated  floods  of  light— the 
calamity  of  darkness.  "Verily,  botanists  have  forgotten 
the  story  of  the  ambitious  Semele. — F.  A.  M.,  Pul- 
borough. 

Potato  Sets. — A  much  greater  quantity  of  sets  are 
used,  in  a  general  way,  than  is  requisite,  usually 
about  17  cwt.  per  acre.  By  adopting  the  following  me- 
thod of  planting,  which  I  can  confidently  recommend, 
bavin"  proved  it  myself  repeatedly  on  a  moderate  scale 
in  field  culture,  a  very  great  saving  of  sets  may  be 
made  without  risking  the  crop.     The  plan  I  adopted 

was  this  : When  the  land  was  properly  cultivated  and 

in  order  for  planting,  I  caused  holes  to  be  dug  4  feet 
apart  every  way  ;  in  each  hole  was  placed  a  spade-full 
of  "ood  rotten  dung,  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  soil, 
and  on  the  top  a  set  containing  all  the  crown  eyes  of  a 
"ood  sized  Potato,  which  was  covered  a  few  inches. 
"When  the  plants  were  a  few  inches  high,  they  were 
spread  abroad  and  covered  up  to  the  top  shoots  with 
fine  mould.  As  they  grew  they  were  spread  and 
earthed  a<rain,  which  was  repeated  a  third  time,  when 
the  whole  earth  from  the  intervals  was  heaped  around 
them.  The  crop  proved  a  very  good  one  after  the  rate 
of  1 7  tons  per  acre,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  The 
expense  was  little,  if  any,  greater  than  by  the  usual 
mode  of  hand  culture.  The  following  calculation  will 
show  how  great  a  saving  of  seed  may  be  effected  : — If 
the  sets  are  placed  4  feet  apart  every  way,  the  rows 
will  be  about  3  feet  5-J-  inches  apart,  and  an  acre  will  re- 
quire 3143  sets,  which  at  2  oz.  each  will  weigh  3  J  cwt. 
But  should  any  one,  disposed  to  try  this  method,  think 
the  distance  of  4  feet  too  great,  and  prefer  3  feet,  then 
the  rows  will  be  2  feet  7£  inches  distance,  and  5588 
sets  will  be  required,  weighing  6  cwt.  0  qrs.  26  lbs.  The 
sets  should  consist  of  the  cluster  of  crown-eyes  only, 
otherwise  the  crop  will  be  very  irregular.  In  corrobo- 
ration of  the  above  I  will  quote  a  sentence  from  Cur- 
wen's  "  Economy  of  Feeding  Stock."  He  was  a  very 
extensive  grower  of  Potatoes.  "Potatoes,  which  are 
my  most  important  crop,  I  plant  in  beds  3  feet  long  by 
2  feet  broad,  giving  4i  feet  lengthways,  and  3  feet  end- 
wavs  in  quincunxes,  so  that  the  plough  can  work  in  every 
direction."  It  is  true  this  is  not  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  allude  to  a  method  similar  to  the 
above  in  principle  at  least. — Lusor. 

Potato  Fungus. — Botrytis  infestans  has  now  dis- 
appeared from  my  Potatoes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Fusarium.  I  do  not  find  the  diseased  Potatoes 
vegetate  well,  now  vegetation  is  languid.  The  shoots 
do  not  grow  fast  enough  to  escape  the  influence  of  the 
diseased  matter  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  in 
most  cases  after  a  week  or  two  they  perish.  This  was 
not  the  case  eight  weeks  ago,  when  the  shoots  grew 
rapidly  and  were  soon  supported  by  their  own  roots, 
Sound  Potatoes  buried  on  the  1st  of  November  in  a  box 
with  highly  diseased  individuals,  when  examined  yes- 
terday (Jan.  1),  were  perfectly  sound,  and  individuals 
inoculated  both  with  the  Botrytis  and  a  Fusarium,  sent 
me  from  Ireland,  remain  precisely  as  they  were  when 
committed  to  the  ground  six  weeks  since. — M.  J, 
Berkeley. 

Planting  Potatoes. — I  beg  to  forward  the  result  of  a 
few  experiments  in  planting  Potatoes  with  different 
kinds  of  manures.  The  produce  was  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  disease  of  the  late  season,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently so  to  occasion  some  allowance  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  a  better  crop  being  produced  in  a  healthier 
one.  They  were  planted  last  March,  and  the  sort  was  the 
Jersey  Blue.  One  fine  tuber  I  planted  whole,  in  a  well 
dug  spot,  with  well  decayed  farm-yard  manure,  laid  into 
a  hollow  and  spread  round,  so  as  to  permit  the  roots  to 
be  equally  fed.  I  think  the  trenches  generally  cut  for 
Potato  planting  are  too  narrow,  and  that  the  roots  on 
two  sides  of  the  tuber  outgrow  the  extent  of  manure. 
The  second  tuber  I  cut  in  two,  and  similarly  planted. 
The  third,  a  cut  set,  I  planted  in  guano,  well  mixed  with 
the  soil.  The  fourth,  a  whole  tuber  was  similarly  treated. 
The  first  yielded  9f  lbs.  of  extremely  fine  Potatoes  ; 
two  of  the  number  weighed  each  1|  lbs.,  and  not  the 
least  hollow.  The  second  produced  7f  lbs.,  but  not  so 
large  as  the  first.  The  third  gave  5i/  lbs.  of  average 
size.  The  fourth  produced  five  small  Potatoes  the  size 
of  Walnuts Tweed. 

Autumn.  Planting  Potatoes. — I  have  forwarded  to- 
day a  small  barrel  of  different  sorts  of  Devonshire  early 
Potatoes,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  your 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  last  year's  Chronicle.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  will  succeed.  I  followed 
it  on  a  small  scale,  and  found  that  by  making  use  of 
whole  tubers  (although  I  planted  them  early  in  the 
month  of  December),  they  stood  the  test  of  the  severe 
frost,  and  produced  an  abundant  crop  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  At  the  same  time  I  also  planted,  as  an 
experiment,  some  cut  sets,  but  found  they  could  not 
stand  the  winter,  and  consequently  did  not  succeed. 
I  also  tried  the  coiling  system,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  will  answer  ;  the  offsets  will  produce 
a  crop,  if  the  plan  is  resorted  to  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.  But  the  trial  I  made  was  done  rather  too 
late,  for  although  I  found  that  I  had  from  every  joint 
of  the  stalk  abundance  of  small  Potatoes,  yet  they  did 
not  come  to  perfection.  But,  as  I  observed  before,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  stalk  from  the  parent  stock  be 
taken  off  early,  planted  carefully  and  earthed  up  regu- 
larly, a  good. crop  can  be  produced,  which,  I  think,  will 


be  worth  a  trial  in  these  times  of  scarcity. — E.  Eardley, 
Rose  Cottage,  Woodbury. 


Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Nov.  7,  1845. — Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.,  T.P., 
F.L.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  announced  that 
foreign  plants  had  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Shut- 
tleworth,  M.  Guthnich,  and  Dr.  Baird  ;  and  British 
plants  from  Mr.  "Wavdale,  Mr.  Notcutt,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Bentall,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 
Read — "  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  Carlina  racemosa  " 
(Linn.),  in  Ireland  in  August  last,  by  W.  Andrews, 
Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 
A  specimen  was  exhibited.  ■ 

STAMFORD  HILL,  CLAPTON,  AND  STOKE 
NEWINGTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
December  8. — Mr.  C.  Tant  in  the  chair.  This  being 
the  night  on  which  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  had  promised 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  History  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Rose,  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  gardeners  pre- 
sent, besides  visitors.  The  subject:  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  was  treated  of  with  great  perspicuity  by  Mr. 
Paul,  under  the  four  following  heads.  1st,  the  History 
of  the  Rose  ;  2ndly,  Remarks  ou  the  formation  of  the 
Rosetum,  and  the  arrangement  of  Roses  generally  ; 
3dly,  the  Practice  of  Cultivation ;  and  4thly,  a  select 
List  of  "Varieties  suited  for  various  purposes.  In  the 
opening  of  the  lecture  allusion  was  made  to  the  very 
general  manner  in  which  the  Rose  was  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface  ;  it  inhabits  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  was  then  shown  to  have  been  a  flower  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  by  passages  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  and  Greek  writers.  The  Egyptians,  it 
also  appeared,cultivated  Roses  largely,and'sent  quantities 
of  them  annually  to  Rome.  The  Romans  became 
eventually  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  this  flower,  that 
they  used  to  strew  their  rooms  with  it,  and  take  their 
meals  resting  upon  Rose-leaves.  They  also  adorned  the 
statues  of  their  deities,  and  even  themselves  with  crowns 
and  garlands  of  Roses.  The  degree  of  knowledge  the 
ancient  cultivators  and  philosophical  writers  appear  to 
have  possessed  of  the  principles  of  cultivation  was  shown 
by  allusion  to  the  writings  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  ; 
the  former  stating  it  to  have  been  customary'in  Greece 
to  set  fire  to  the  Rose-trees  to  cause  them  to  flower;  and 
the  latter  that  the  art  of  forcing  consisted  in  watering 
the  plants  with  warm  water..  Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
finally  in  our  own  country.  He  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  Rose-Catalogues  of  former  times  and  those  of  the 
present  day,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  latter,  and 
commending  their  mode  of  classification  on  floricultural 
grounds  alone.  "With  regard  to  the  botany  of  the  Rose 
the  audience  were  referred  to  Lindley's  (C  Botanical 
History  of  Roses,"  and  Loudon's  "  Arboretum'et  Fruti- 
cetum  Britannicum."  Each  group  into  which  the 
Rose  stands  divided  according  to  the  Rose-grower's 
catalogues  of  the  present  day,  was  then  brought 
under  notice,  and  briefly  commented  on  ;  their 
date  of  introduction,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
each  were  suited  being  given.  In  the  Rosetum  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  clumps  were  recommended.  Those,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  and  at  the  seat  of 
G.  J.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  at  Broxbornebury,  Herts,  were 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise.  In  the  formation  of 
a  Rosetum  of  any  size,  Mr.  Paul  considered  it  best  to 
keep  the  summer  and  autumn  blooming  Roses  distinct, 
dividing  them  by  planting  a  row  of  Pillar  Roses  be- 
tween, thus  forming  two  separate  gardens.  In  the 
the  event  of  walks  intervening,  arches  and  rustic  bowers 
might  be  formed  by  training  the  latter  up  and  over  wire, 
supported  by  Larch  poles  as  cut  from  the  woods.  It 
was  also  recommended  to  plant  a  few  dwarfs  among  the 
standards,  when  arranging  large  beds,  to  prevent  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  a  broad  surface  of  ground  lying 
exposed  to  view.  In  dwarf  Roses,  where  a  group  of 
clumps  is  formed  on  a  lawn,  each  clump  should  be  filled 
with  plants  of  one  colour  only,  taking  care  to  have  the 
colours  well  contrasted  in  the  whole.  In  planting  single 
clumps,  mixed  colours  were  desirable.  Standard  Roses, 
planted  in  single  lines  in  avenues,  or  at  intervals  in 
herbaceous  borders,  were  approved  of.  Weeping  Roses 
were  described  as  very  ornamental  when  planted  singly 
on  lawns,  and  climbing  Roses,  on  terrace-walks  in  ave- 
nues ;  the  latter  may  be  planted  3  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
and  when  the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of  6  or  8 
feet,  every  alternate  one  should  be  removed  ;  fine  chains 
may  then  be  stretched  the  length  of  the  line,  and  fes- 
toons formed,  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  Under  the 
third  head,  the  practice  of  cultivation,  the  tyro  was 
advised,  when  forming  a  collection,  to  consider  first  his 
situation  and  soil,  and  then  the  object  he  had  in  view  ; 
such  varieties  should  then  be  selected  as  are  likely  to 
thrive  in  such  situation,  and  answer  the  end  desiderated. 
Thus,  in  bad  soils  or  situations,  the  delicate  varieties 
should  not  be  planted,  though  they  need  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  collection  ;  they  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
And,  again,  a  very  different  description  of  varieties  are 
necessary,  when  exhibition  is  the  end  in  view,  to  those 
wanted  to  create  a  great  display  in  the  garden.  The 
improvement  of  soils,  and  necessity  of  thorough  drainage, 
were  then  hinted  at.  As  Roses  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  they 
should  be  manured  once  every  year,  in  winter  if  the  ma- 
nure be  applied  in  a  solid,  and  in  spring,  if  in  a  liquid  state. 
After  fresh  planting,  mulching  was  thought  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  two  chief  points  in  pruning,  namely,  the 
formation  of  a  handsome  tree,  and  the  obtaining  an 
abundance  of  good  flowers  followed  next.     To  secure 


the  first  point  it  is  necessary  to  begin  operating  when 
the  plant  is  quite  young  ;  a  certain  number  of  shoots, 
varying  from  three  to  seven,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  should  be  marked  out  as  standing  at  equal 
and  greatest  distances,  when  the  remaining  shoots 
should  be  cut  clean  out.  Close  pruning  was  recom- 
mended for  the  small-growing  varieties,  and  the  reverse 
for  the  strong  ones.  Moderately  close  pruning  was 
likely  to  produce  the  finest  flowers.  Spring  was  the 
season  preferred  for  pruning.  The  next  point  brought 
under  notice  was  the  raising  of  seedlings,  which  it  was 
shown  could  be  done  with  complete  success  in  England. 
In  reference  to  Roses  in  pots  numerous  advantages 
were  alluded  to  as  gained  by  this  mode  of  culture  ;  the 
soil  recommended  for  this  purpose  was  two-thirds  fresh 
turfy  loam,  not  too  light,  and  one-third  manure.  The 
use  of  a  cold  pit  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  Chinese 
and  Tea-scented  varieties.  Forcing  was  the  last  point 
of  cultivation  alluded  to.  Early  in  January  it  was 
thought  the  best  time  to  commence  applying  in  the  first 
instance  a  steady  gentle  heat,  the  temperature  to  be 
gradually  raised  till  it  ranged  from  60°  to  70°  by  day 
and  from  40°  to  50°  by  night ;  daily  syringing  was  ne- 
cessary, and  fumigation  with  tobacco  whenever  the 
green  fly  appeared.  Mr.  Paul  concluded  his  lecture  by 
giving  the  subjoined  list  of  varieties,  which  he  considers 
best  adapted  for  the  purposes  specified: — 12  first-rate 
Summer  Roses.  Moss  :  Celina,  Alice,  Le  Roi  ;  Gal- 
lica :  Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Columella,  D'Aguesseau, 
Princess  Clementine  ;  Alba  :  La  Seduisante  ;  Hybrid 
China  :  Brennus,  William  Jesse,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Made- 
line. 12  first-rate  Autumnal  Roses.  Du  Roi,  Madame 
Laffay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  A.  Peel,  La  Reine; 
Noisette  :  Aimee  Vibert,  Lamarque  ;  Bourbon  :  Ma- 
dame Nerard,  Paul  Joseph,  Souchet;  China:  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet; The:  Devoniensis.  12  Good  Hardy  Roses  suit- 
able for  growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. H.  China:  Fulgens, Marie  de  Nerroa,  Velours  Epis- 
copale,  Madame  Plantier,  Chenedole,  Paul  Perras  ;  H. 
Perpetual :  Edward  Jesse,  Lady  Fordwich ;  Noisette  : 
Aimee  Vibert,  Fellenberg,  Cerise,  Castalie.  12  Good 
Varieties  for  Pot  Culture — Gallica :  Latour  d'Au- 
vergne ;  H.  Perpetual :  Due  d'Aumale,  Marquesa 
Boccella;  H.  China:  Richelieu,  Coupe  d'He'b£;  China: 
Cramoisie  Superieure,  Eugene  Beauharnais ;  Bourbon  t 
Queen,  Theresita,  Proserpine,  La  Gracieuse  ;  The' : 
Don  Carlos.  12  Varieties  for  Forcing — Moss  :  Com- 
mon ;  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Madame  Laffay,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  Melanie  Cornu;  Hybrid  China:  Charles 
Duval,  William  Jesse  ;  Noisette  :  Smith's  Yellow  ; 
Bourbon :  Acidalie  ;  The  :  Princesse  Helene,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  Eugene  Desgaches.  12  Climbing  Roses  for 
Covering  Banks  or  Fences — Ayrshire :  Ruga,  Splen- 
dens,  Dundee  Rambler,  Angle  Blush,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  Countesse  of  Lieven,  Miller's  Climber,  La 
Rampante;  Semperflorens:  Felicite perpetuelle,Brunoni, 
Banksiana,  Leopoldine  d' Orleans.  12  Good  Pillar 
Roses — H.  China  :  Coccinea  Superba,  Victor  Hugo  ; 
Chatelaine,  Beauty  of  Billiard,  Henri  Barbet,  Richelieu, 
Verdice  ;  Noisette  :  Felliurius,  Cadot,  La  Biche,  Roth- 
anger  ;  Bourbon  :  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  Madame  Des- 
prez.  12  Varieties,  forming  good  Standards,  nearly 
evergreen — H.  China  :  Belle  Marie,  Hippocrates,  Gen. 
Kleber,  Magna  rosea,  Belle  de  St.  Cyr ;  H.  Perpetual : 
Prudence  Rseser ;  Bourbon :  Phcenix,  Etoile  de 
Lyons  ;  Noisette  :  Amenia,  Henry  V. ;  China  :  Belle 
Elvire,  Louis  Philippe  d'  Angers.  12  of  the  Latest 
Blooms — China  :  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Belle  Elvire, 
Louis  Philippe  d'  Angers ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet ;  Noisette  t 
Fellenberg,  L'  Angevine ;  H.  Perpetual :  Edward 
Jesse  ;  Bourbon  :  Celimene,  Emile  Courtier,  Henne- 
quin,  Ceres,  Amarantine.  12  Weeping  Roses — Laura 
Davoust ;  Ayrshire :  Ruga,  Spiendens  ;  Boursault  %- 
Elegans,  Gracilis ;  Musk :  Princesse  de  Nassau ; 
Semperflorens  :  Alba  plena,  Donna  Maria,  Leopoldine 
d'  Orleans,  Myriantha  Renoncule,  Brunoni,  Banksiana. 
—  W.  Sherwood,  Honorary  Secretary.  * 


The  Fruits  and  Fruit  trees  of  America :  or  the  Culture, 
Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Garden  and' 
Orchard,  of  Fruit  trees  generally  ;  with  descriptions 
of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  native  and  foreign, 
cultivated  in  this  country  (America).  By  A.  J. 
Downing.  New  York  and  London  :  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam. 8vo. 
This  is  a  handsome,  well  printed,  well  illustrated 
volume,  of  600  pages,  full  of  useful  information  for  fruit 
cultivators  generally,  as  well  as  for  those  in  America,  to 
whom  it  is  more  especially  adapted.  "  It  is  fortunate 
for  an  author,"  it  is  observed  in  the  Preface,  "  in  this 
practical  age,  when  his  subject  requires  no  explanation, 
to  show  its  downright  usefulness.  When  I  say  I 
heartily  desire  that  every  man  should  cultivate  an 
orchard,  or,  at  least,  a  tree  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  him- 
self and  the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers. 
The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the 
taste  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The- 
second  one  is  to  furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already 
more  or  less  informed  upon  the  subject,  desire  some 
work  of  reference  to  guide  them  in  the  operations  of 
culture,  and  in  the  selections  of  varieties.  The  country 
abounds  with  collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varie- 
ties, yet  there  are  many  in  utter  ignorance  of  most  of 
these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under  some  ban  of  expul- 
sion from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  productions  of  the 
garden.  Happily  the  number  is  every  day  lessening  ; 
the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  some  of  the  newest  States 
numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single  year." 


2.— 1846.] 

~ There  are  some  very  useful  remarks  ou  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruits.  "  Once  in  the  possession 
of  a  variety  which  has  moved  out  of  the  natural  into  a 
more  domesticated  form,  we  have  in  our  hands  the  best 
material  for  the  improving  process.  The  fixed  original 
habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety, 
which  we  have  created,  has  always  afterwards  some 
tendency  to  make  further  departures  from  the  original 
form.  It  is  true,  that  all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will 
still  retain  a  likeness  to  the  parent,  but  a  few  will  differ 
in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seizing  upon  those  whick 
show  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver  of  vege- 
table races  founds  his  hopes."  The  mode  pursued  by 
Dr.  Van  Mocs  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  garden  varieties 
in  the  first  instance.  The  fruit  of  this  generation  was 
generally  very  inferior  ;  but  seeds  from  it  were  sown 
for  a  second  generation,  and  so  on.  Amongst  the  seed- 
lings of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations,  in  a  direct  line, 
many  excellent  varieties  were  found.  In  this  country 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  finest 
varieties  and  proving  inferior,  on  fruiting,  have  been  in 
disappointment  thrown  away  after  years  of  nursing  ; 
whereas,  it  appears  the  seeds  of  this  degeneration,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  ought  to  have  been  sown  as  above  men- 
tioned. Duhamel  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  seeds 
of  the  finest  table  Pears  in  France  for  50  years,  without 
ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  Because  his 
seedlings  were  bad  he  had  never  dreamed  of  sowing 
their  seeds,  otherwise,  with  half  a  century  of  perse- 
verence,  he  might  have  been  as  successful  as  was  the 
indefatigable  Van  Mons. 

Ample  directions  are  given,  with  illustrations,  for  per- 
forming the  operations  connected  with  the  propagation 
of  fruit-trees.  What  is  termed  American  shielu-bud- 
ding  differs  from  the  mode  usually  practised  in  not  re- 
moving the  slice  of  wood  taken  off  the  shoot  along  with 
the  bud  and  portion  of  bark  to  be  inserted  ;  and  "  is 
found  greatly  preferable  to  the  European  mode,  at  least 
for  this  climate.  Many  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  especially 
Plums  and  Cherries,  nearly  mature  their  growth,  and 
require  to  be  budded,  in  the  hottest  part  of  our  summer. 
In  the  old  method,  the  bud  having  only  a  particle  of 
wood  in  the  heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  heat  or  dryness  than  when  the  slice  of 
wood  is  left  behind,  in  the  American  way.  The  American 
method  requires  less  skill,  can  be  doue  earlier  in  the 
season,  with  younger  wood  ;  is  performed  in  much  less 
time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successful.  It  has  been 
fairly  tested  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fruit-trees  in 
our  gardens  for  the  last  20  years ;  and  although  prac- 
tised English  budders,  coming  here,  are  at  first  greatly 
prejudiced  against  it,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  old  mode,  yet 
a  fair  trial  has  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  the 
superiority  of  the  new." 

There  are  186  varieties  of  Apples  described,  SS  of 
the  principal  of  which  are  figured  in  outline.  Cherries, 
77  described,  30  figured  :  Figs,  15  described  ;  Goose- 
berries, 40  ;  Grapes,  foreign  35,  native  12  ;  Plums,  97, 
with  28  figures  ;  Pears,  233,  of  which  no  fewer  than  78 
are  figured  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  97  ;  Raspberries, 
1-1  ;  Strawberries,  36,  with  figures  of  Hovey's  Seedling 
and  Ross's  Phcenix  ;  Melons,  13. 

The  Appendix  contains  interesting  remarks  on  the 
duration  of  varieties  of  fruit-trees. 

"  Having  stated  the  theories  on  this  subject,  and  given 
an  outline  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  actual  state  of  the  so-called  decayed  varieties,  and 
see  whether  they  are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the 
verge  of  annihilation.  Mr.  Knight's  own  observations 
in  England  led  him  to  consider  the  English  Golden 
Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two  most  celebrated 
varieties  of  Apple,  as  the  strongest  examples  of  varie- 
ties just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fact,  the  natural  life  of 
which  had  virtually  expired  twenty  years  before.  A 
few  years  longer,  he  thought,  it  might  linger  on  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  England,  as  he  supposed  varieties  to 
fall  most  speedily  into  decay  in  the  north,  or  in  a  cold 
climate. 

"Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly 
seized  Knight's  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miser- 
able state  into  which  the  fine  old  sorts  of  Pears  had 
fallen  about  Paris,  owing  to .  bad  culture  and  propaga- 
tion. They  sealed  the  death-warrant,  in  like  manner, 
of  the  Brown  Beurre',  Doyenne,  Chaumontel,  and  many 
others.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  since  elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
repudiated  Apples  and  Pears  still  hold  their  place  among 
all  the  best  cultivators  in  both  England  and  France. 
Nearly  half  the  Pear-trees  annually  introduced  iuto  this 
country  from  France  are  the  Doyenne  and  Beurre. 
And  the  '  extinct  varieties'  seem  yet  to  bid  defiance  to 
theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

"  How  does  the  theory  work  in  America  ?  is  the  most 
natural  inquiry.  In  this  country  we  have  soil  varying 
from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest  alluvial,  climate 
varying  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid — a  range  wide 
enough  to  include  all  fruit-trees  between  the  Apple  and 
the  Orange. 

"We  answer,  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the 
whole,  are  decidedly  against  the  theory  of  the  extinction 
of  varieties.  While  here,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soil, 
climate,  or  culture,  have  produced  their  natural  results 
of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of  certain  sorts  of  fruit, 
these  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  vigour  and 
health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  oldest  known  variety  of  Pear  is  the  autumn  Berga- 
mot — believed  by  Pomologists  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Ctesar — that  is  to  say,  the  varijty  is  nearly  2000  years 
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old.  It  grows  with  as  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regu-  were  dusted  over  with 
lar  and  abundant  crops  of  fair  fine  fruit  in  our  own  |  applied  with  a  syringe, 
garden  as  any  sort  we  cultivate.  Whole  orchards  of 
the  Doyenne  are  in  the  finest  and  most  productive  state 
of  bearing  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  numberless 
instances  in  the  western  States— and  any  one  may  see, 
in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently  cold  and  clayey 
soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North  River, 
specimens  of  this  '  outcast,'  weighing  three-fourths  of  a 
pound,  and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  lusciousness  of 
flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, — cer- 
tainly, we  are  confident,  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest 
youth  of  the  variety  in  France.  Of  the  Golden  Pippin 
we  can  point  out  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  pro- 
ductive of  the  fairest  aud  finest  fruit." — 1| 


Among  the  new  worksof  minor  importance  which  Christ- 
mas has  produced,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing some  relation  to  gardening  or  gardeners.  The  Natural- 
ists'Almanac  (Vau Voorst)  a  little  pocket  companion,  bet- 
ter than  it  was,  but  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.  The 
Ombrological  Almanac,  by  far  the  best  of  the  weather 
almanacs,  and  so  well  done  that  it  is  really  worth 
being  consulted  :  with  Mr.  Legh,  the  author,  meteor- 
ology has  long  been  a  serious  study  ;  he  calculates  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, and  his  results  are  well  deserving  of  attentive 
study.  If  the  accuracy  of  his  anticipations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  as  great  as  that  for  the  first  five 
days,  he  will  have  furnished  the  best  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  his  views.  We  write  on  Jan.  6  ;  the 
weather  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  is  set  down  as ."  fair, 
cloudy,  very  slight  showers."  Nothing  can  be  more 
exact.  The  12th  is  to  be  fair  and  frosty  all  day,  with  a 
W.S.W.  wind.  Our  readers  may  watch  the  result, 
and  judge  of  that  for  themselves.  The  People's  Journal 
by  the  editor  of  the  "  Artizan,"  and  the  new  issue  of 
Knight's  Penny  Magazine  may  both  he  bought  for  the 
cost  of  a  pot  of  beer  :  need  we  say  to  gardeners  which 
they  should  choose.  They  are  weekly  periodicals,  full 
of  most  useful  knowledge.  Notes  on  English  Grammar 
(Simpkin  and  Co. )  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
many  persons  who  are  called  well  educated.  The  rules 
are  so  simple,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  A  new 
edition  of  Lawson's  excellent  pamphlet  on  Cultivated 
Grasses  (Blackwood)  shows  that  the  merits  of  the  first 
have  been  appreciated.  Every  farmer  and  gardener 
ought  to  possess  it.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  is  indis- 
pensable. 


Hew  Garden  Plants. 

4.  Evolvulus  purptjro-CjERUleus.  Purplish-Blue 
flowered  Evolvulus.  Stove  Perennial.  (Bindweeds.) 
West  Indies. 
A  small  but  most  lovely  little  suffruticose  plant, 
with  copious  flowers,  at  first  sight  not  much  unlike 
those  of  Anagallis  caerulea,  but  borne  upon  erect 
twiggy  branches  with  small  patent  or  reflexed  leaves, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  colour  of  its  blossoms.  Its  nearest  affinity, 
as  to  species,  is  with  E.  Arbuscula  of  Poiret,  Bahama  ; 
but  that  has  still  smaller  and  erect  leaves,  not  taper- 
ing at  the  base,  like  those  of  the  one  now  before 
us.  It  inhabits  dry  rocks  near  the  sea,  in  the  district 
of  Manchester,  Jamaica  ;  and  caught  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Purdie,  its  discoverer  (who  sent  home  seeds  of 
it  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew),  by  its  showy  bright  blue 
flowers.  A.  variety  has  bloomed  at  Kew,  from  the  same 
country,  with  pale  blue  flowers.  It  was  reared  in  the 
stove,  and  requires  to  be  kept  moderately  moist.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August.— Bot.  May.,  1845,  t.  4202. 

5.  Spib/EA    angustifolia.        Narrow-leaved    Spiraea. 
Hardy  Shrub.     (Roseworts.) 

Sp.  Chak. — A  shrub.  Stem  smooth.  Leaves  inverselylaneeolate, 
simply  serrated,   entire  at  the  base,  smooth.    Flowers  ter- 
minal, panicled.      Peduncles  and    pedicels  rather  downy. 
Calyx-lobes  triangular,  spreading,  somewhat  downy.     Ovary 
smooth. 
A  hardy  shrub,  from  the  Berlin  Garden,  reported  to  he 
near  Sp.  salicifolia.  It  is  said  to  be  also  called  Sp.  lanci- 
folia,  which  is  however  a  different  species.     Its  native 
country  is  unknown. — Otto    and    Dietrich's    Garten- 
seitung,  No.  32,  1845. 

6.  Spip^ea  venusta.    Trim  Spiraea.™  Hardy  Perennial. 
(Roseworts)  \ 

Sp.  Char. — Herbaceous.     Lower  leaves  palmately  pmnatifid  ; 
the  upperpalmatifid,  with  oblong  lanceolate  coarsely-serrated 
segments,  which  are  downy  beneath,  on  the  ribs.  Stipules  half 
cordate,  serrate.    Ovaries  straight,  smooth.     Style  curved, 
thickened  at  the  top. 
Said  to  belong  to  the  Section  Ulmaria,  and  to  be  near  Sp. 
lobata,  but  different.     Grows  4  to  5  ft.  high.     Its  native 
country  is  unknown  ;  has  been  obtained  out  of  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Mr.  VanHoutte. — Otto  and 
Dietrich's  Garlenzeitung,  No.  32,  1845. 


;  also  dissolved  iu  water  and 
This  was  done  by  Mi-.  Shore 
in  my  presence.     In  a  few  hours  after  its  application, 
if   strong   enough    to    kill  the  insects,  it  destroyed  the 
plant  also.      In  every  case  it  proved  a  failure.     Chamo- 
mile, for  destroying  scale  on  plants,  has  been   tried,  at 
the  recommendation  of  SirC.  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 
The  Chamomile  in  a  green  state  was  suspended  among 
the  branches  attacked  by  the  scale  ;  but  no  alteration 
could  be  perceived,  nor  was  the  least  effect  produced 
upon  the  insects.     To  ascertain  whether  or  not  Chanio- 
mile-water  possessed  the  power  of  destroying  scale  and 
other  insects  on  plants,  the  Chamomile  was  infused   in 
boiling  water,  and  when  cold  applied  to  the  plants  with 
a  syringe.     No  difference  could  be  perceived.     No  scale 
was  destroyed.     Corrosive  Sublimate,  to  destroy  aphides 
and  other  insects. — This   was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
applied  to  the  plants'  with  a  syringe.     The  insects  were 
killed  instantaneously  ;    but,    when   the   solution   was 
made   strong  enough  to    kill  insects,  it  destroyed  the 
plants  also.      Naptha,    Whisky,  Oil,  as   remedies  for 
the  scale.  — These  substances  were  all  tried  separately 
to  different  plants  ;  applied  with  a  camel-hair    brush, 
and   used    in    similar    quantities.      The    leaves    and 
branches  which  were  thus  dressed  with  oil  perished  in 
a  few  days  ;  those  to  which  naphtha  and  whisky  were 
applied  were  apparently  uninjured.     Oil  destroys  both 
scale  and  plants  ;  whisky  and  naphtha   destroy  mealy 
bug  while  in  an  active  state,  but  has  no  influence  over 
the  egg3  of  the  insect.     Spirit  of  Wine,  to  destroy  scale, 
mealy  bug,  &c,  has  been  tried.     The  spirits  were  ap- 
plied to  the  plants  with  a  camel-hair  brush.     In  12 
hours  afterwards  the  part  where  the  spirits  had  been 
applied  became  a  brown  spot,  and  if  they  were  diluted 
with  water  so  as  not  to  injure  the  plant  they  had  no 
effect  on  the  insects.     This  mode  of  destroying  insects 
cannot  be  applied  with  safety  ;  if  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy them,  it  also  destroys  the  plants. — Journal  oj  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Transmission  of  Bulbs  from  India Bulbs,  experi- 
mentally prepared  for  a  voyage  to'  England,  were  re- 
ceived from  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  sent  to  the  Garden  for  examination. 
One  half  of  the  bulbs  were  simply  wrapped  in  cotton 
and  packed  in  brown  paper,  while  the  other  portion  (of 
the  same  kinds  of  bulbs)  was  encrusted  iu  a  kind  of 
white  wax,  and  covered  with  cotton  like  the  others. 
When  received  at  the  Garden,  in  June,  1844,  those 
bulbs  which  were  simply  packed  in  cotton  and  brown 
paper  had  emitted  roots  on  the  journey,  and  the  tops  in 
most  cases  had  grown  considerably,  while  those  coated 
with  wax  remained  quite  firm  and  as  fresh  as  when 
first  packed ;  although,  according  to  the  statement  on 
the  outside  of  the  parcel  containing  them,  they  must 
have  been  confined  in  the  wax  three  months.  The 
bulbs  transmitted  in  cotton  began  to  grow  first,  but 
soon  showed  symptoms  of  debility  ;  while  those  sent  in 
wax  did  not  move  much  before  a  month  after  they  were 
potted,  but  then  they  grew  strong  and  healthy.  Iu  one 
or  two  eases  the  bulbs  perished  in  the  cotton,  while  the 
same  kind  packed  or  coated  in  wax  survived  the  journey. 
—Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Miscellaneous. 

Destruction  of  Insects  :  Shore's  Bemedy.- — Mr.  E.  C. 
Shore,  who  was  recommended  to  the  Society  as  a  person 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  destroying  insects,  was 
permitted  to  experiment  on  various  plants,  in  order  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  the  substances  which  he  employed. 
Every  facility  was  afforded  him,  but  he  found  that  suc- 
cess did  not  correspond  with  his  expectations,  for  the 
plants  were  killed  or  greatly  injured  in  many  instances, 
although  the  insects  were  not.  The  red  spider  on 
Peach-trees  was  killed,  but  the  shoot  died  next  day. 
The  Turnip-flea  was  not  killed  by  a  powder  sprinkled 
over  the  plants.  In  the  hothouse  department  eight 
common  plants  of  various  sorts  were  selected.  The 
substance  was  used  in  a  pounded  state,  and  the  plants 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
The  winter  having  been  unusually  mild,  every  chance 
has  been  afforded  of  not  only  bringing  up  all  arrears  of 
autumn  business,  but  of  even  "  stealing  a  march  "  on 
the  coming  spring.  One  of  the  most  important  point3 
in  gardening  is  to  take  care  that  the  genuine  winter 
business  does  not  in  any  degree  stand  over  until  the 
spring  arrives,  as  that  period  will  assuredly  bring  mat- 
ters so  important  with  it  as  to  press  on  the  heels  of  the 
most  assiduous  and  thoughtful.  I  am  much  afraid  that 
great  complaints  will  exist  of  an  imperfect  development 
of  the  buds  of  our  tender  wall  fruits  ;  last  summer  was 
so  deficient  in  solar  light  and  heat,  and  withal  so  wet, 
that  those  who  still  adhere  to  deep  and  rich  borders, 
and  train  their  wood  thickly,  will,  I  think,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  revoke  plans  so  inimical  to  the  success  of  tender 

fruit  trees. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  &c. 
The  Conservatory. — As  this  structure  is  the  chief 
place  of  resort  of  the  family  in  winter,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  floors,  &c,  be  at  all  times  kept  particularly 
clean  and  dry  ;  dryness  of  atmosphere  through  fire  beat 
will  not,  however,  keep  the  plants  in  that  luxuriant 
health  which  not  only  creates  a  present  interest  in  them, 
but  also  furnishes  a  guarantee  for  success  in  future. 
Great  moderation,  therefore,  in  the  use  of  fire  heat  is 
necessary  in  this  department  ;  more  especially  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  A  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45°  by 
night,  and  from  50f  to  55°  by  day,  is  at  this  period 
amply  sufficient.  Take  care  that  Camellias  in  blossom 
are  thoroughly  watered  with  clear  aud  tepid  liquid 
manure.  The  Stove  and  Orchidaceous-house. — Keep 
up  abundance  of  atmospheric  humidity,  to  counteract 
the  parching  or  shrivelling  tendency  of  hot  pipes  or  flues. 
To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  drip  leave  a  little  back 
air  all  nightjjif  onlygan  inch.  A  few  early  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes  may  now  be  introduced  to  bottom-heat 
iu  this  house. '  The  Pelargonium-house.- — Keep  these  in 
a  quiescent  state  ;  give  as  little  water  as  possible,  in 
fact,  none,  except  the  plants  show  a  disposition  to  flag 
in  the  leaf.  Abundance  of  ah-  is  requisite  ;  avoiding, 
however,  cold  currents,  which  are  very  liable  to  spot  the 
leaf  when  in  a  tender  state,  through  close  confinement.  A 
temperature  of  50"  by  day  and  of  40c>  by  night  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  present.  The  Mixed  \Greenhouse. — As 
few,  excepting  some  of  the  most  opulent,  possess  a  dis- 
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tinet  bouse  for  each  family  of  plants,  a  few  simple  .direc- 
tions under  this  head  may,|I  hope,  be  useful  to  many. 
At  this  dormant  period  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  is 
most  desirable  in  a  double  point  of  view.  A  compro- 
mise between  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  and 
the  Pelargonium-house,  as  detailed  above,  will  be  the 
point  to  aim  at  for  the  present.  Keep  all  Cinerarias, 
Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants, 
&c,  in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  house,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  Corrteas,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  &c, 
should  be  placed  on  a  bench  by  themselves,  in 
the  most  airy  part.  A  little  water  poured  on  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  floors,  &c,  each  evening,  will  some- 
what alleviate  the  pernicious  effects  of  fire  heat. 
Cold  Pits  or  Frames. — If  the  tenants  of  these  have 
been  housed  somewhat  dry,  and  kept  so,  and  hardened 
with  abundance  of  air,  nothing  is  .necessary  but  to  fol- 
low up  these  principles,  and  to  take  care  to  exclude 
frost ;  if,  however,  severe  weather  should  occur,  and 
they  become  frozen,  see  that  they  are  not  uncovered 
directly  a  thaw  comes.  Let  them  remain  until  they  are 
quite  thawed  in  comparative  darkness,  which,  in  ordU 
nary  cases,  will  be  about  two  days,  merely  turning  up 
the  mats  or  straw  a  little  at  both  back  and  front,  so  as 
gradually  to  inure  them  to  the  light.  Forcing  Pit. — 
This  pit  should  possess  at  this  period  a  permanent  bot- 
tom-heat of  80°  ;  atmospheric  moisture,  of  a  permanent 
character,  we  will  presume  has  been  secured ;  such 
being  the  case  preparations  rrust  be  made  for  securing 
a  due  succession  of  early  spring  flowers  ;  if  not  already 
done,  let  a  sprinkling  be  forthwith  introduced  of  the 
most  popular  tribes  adapted  to  forcing  purposes,  such 
as  the  hardy  American  tribes,  Moss,  Provins,  and 
Spong's  Roses  ;  likewise  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  The 
new  hybrid  Roses  will  do  better  in  a  more  moderate 
temperature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Teas,  which  will 
endure  a  lively  heat.  Azalea  iudica,  and  many  of  the 
plants  named  latterly  under  the  head  "Winter  Flowers," 
wiil  also  find  a  place  here.-  As  these  plants  in  general 
require  a  moderate  top  heat  in  proportion  to  the  bottom 
heat  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  forcing,  they  may  be 
kept  together  at  one  end,  and  receive  much  more  air  iu 
miid  periods.  The  other  end  of  this  pit,  kept  closer, 
will  be  eligible  for  such  plants  as  Thunbergias,  Gar- 
denias, Francisceas,  and  numerous  other  things  of  this 
kind,  that  require  more  atmospheric  warmth. 
KITCHEN  GABDEN  FORCING, 
Pineries. — Continue  former  directions  with  regard  to 
Pines  for  the  present.  Early  Vinery. — If  the  buds 
•are  now  broken,  endeavour  to  raise  the  temperature 
daily  a  little,  until  it  reaches  70°,  at  which  take  your 
stand  for  a  while  ;  attend  well  to  atmospheric  humidity. 
Peach-house.- — As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  blossom, 
syringing  must  be  dispensed  with  for  a  while  ;  steam 
ing  must,  however,  be  resorted  to  in  the  evening,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  secured  for  the 
night,  in  the  day  abundance  of  air.  Cucumbers. — 
Those  who  grow  them  in  the  old  dung-beds  still,  should 
now  set  about  making  a  seed-bed  ;  however,  take  care 
that  the  dung  is  thoroughly  worked  ;  it  should,  when 
properly  managed,  smell  nearly  as  sweet  as  a  Nosegay. 
Provide  plenty  of  hot  manure  for  the  bed  to  ridge  in, 
and  turn  it  every  four  or  five  days.  If  enough  dung, 
prepare  for  a  frame  or  pit  of  Melons  also. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
In  the  flower  garden  little  can  be  done  except  digging 
deep  the  beds  for  "  clumping  out"  flowers  to  ameliorate 
the  soil ;  any  that  are  exhausted,  should  have  the  soil 
renewed  ready  for  spring  work.  Planting  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  open  weather,  likewise  turf  laying  or 
other  pleasure  ground  alterations.  See  that  all  half 
hardy  plants  are  secured  against  severe  weather. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
All  Pink  and  Pansy  beds  must  be  well  looked  to  after 
frosts,  and  those  plants  that  are  loosened  should  be 
carefullyjfastened  ;  the  same  observations  will  apply  to 
seedling  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  &c.  Ranunculuses. 
—Those  who  are  beginning  to  cultivate  this  beautiful 
though  tantalising  flower,  should  obtain  a  quantity  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  older  and  more  plentiful  varieties. 
Such  as  Eliza,  pale  yellow,  of  beautiful  form  and  petal ; 
Orissa,  white,  edged  with  pink,  large  and  fine ;  Naxara, 
though  now  cultivated  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  dark  selfs  grown  ;  Melange  des  Beaute's,  good 
in  a  scarce  class,  yellow  striped  with  red  ;  Socrates,  an 
olive  of  large  size  aud  fine  form ;  &c.  &c,  increasing 
their  stock  of  new  varieties  as  they  attain  proficiency  in 
their  cultivation.  Raising  seedlings  is  now  a  favourite 
pursuit  with  many  florists,  and  a  wonderful  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  various  classes  of  spots,  mottles,  and 
edged  flowers  ;  for  this  purpose  some  semidouble  sorts, 
with  giod  shell-formed  petals  should  be  planted,  in  order 
to  obtain  pollen,  at  the  proper  season  for  cross  fecunda- 
tion. Carnations  and  Picotees  will  still  require  regular 
attention  ;  some  few  are  spindling  this  mild  weather. 
It  will  be  better  to  allow  the  stem  to  remain  on  till 
raiher  lattr  in  the  spring  ;  water  occasionally,  when  the 
soil  is  very  dry,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible. 

_  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Aeration  of  soils  :  although  people  differ  about  the 
propriety  of  applying  this  principle  equally  to  all  soils, 
in  summer,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  gene- 
ral utility  in  winter.  All  spare  ground  should  now  be 
dug  and  ridged,  indeed,  trenched,  if  time  permit.  Where 
a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  is  carried  out,  and,  of 
course,  a  regular  and  pre-planned  system  of  spade  man- 
agement, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  trench  all  the  kitchen 
garden  successively  in  the  course  of  every  three  years. 
The  trenching  to  be  performed  each  year  should  be  on 
the  ground  intended  for  tap-rooted  plants,  such  as  Car- 


rots and  Parsnips  ;  also,  in  laying  down  new  plantations 
of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  bush  fruit,  &c;  if  the  sub- 
soil is  stiff  and  sour,  it  should  be  raised  on  the  subsoil- 
ing  principle  ;  a  good  coat  of  cinder  ashes  worked  in 
amongst  this  in  a  rough  state  would  serve  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  water,  and  the  access  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  early  frame  Radish  should  now  be  sown,  to  suc- 
ceed that  now  above  ground  ;  Early  Horn  Carrots  also 
on  sloping  banks,  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  purpose ; 
a  good  breadth,  also,  of  early  Peas  to  succeed  those  of 
the  November  sowing,  using  one-half  the  portion  of  the 
Early  Warwick,  and  the  other  half  Cormack's  Prince 
Albert.  A  few  Longpod  Beans,  also,  to  succeed  the 
Mazagans  sown  in  the  end  of  November.  See  that 
Artichokes  are  protected.  Proceed  with  all  nailing, 
also  pruning,  with  the  exception  of  Figs  and  Apricots, 
and  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  real  "spring 
business.  Kidney  Potatoes  that  are  now  sprouting 
should  be  planted  forthwith,  I  think  raised  beds  most 
eligible;  the  set  should  be  covered  eight  inches,  and  be 
above  the  level  of  the  allev. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
The  hints  given  about  digging  and  trenching  ground 
for  vegetables,  as  given  in  the  other  division  of  the 
Calendar,  apply  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  cottagers. 
Throw  the  ground  into  raised  ridges,  and  if  any  part  is 
stagnant,  endeavour  to  get  it  drained  forthwith.  Exa- 
mine early  Potatoes,  in  pits  or  rooms,  and  if  anyof  the 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  are  sprouting,  plant  the  most  for- 
ward forthwith  ;  put  them  in  raised  beds,  well  manured, 
taking  care  that  the  Potato  set,  when  covered  in  and 
finished  soiling,  is  6  inches  above  the  levelof  the  alley, 
and  8  inches  of  soil  over  and  on  all  sides.  Sow  a  few 
Peas — the  Warwick  or  Charlton.  Plant  a  few  long- 
pod  Beans  (the  green  is  very  good),  and  plant  any  re- 
maining bulbs  of  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Anemone,  or  Hya- 
cinth, also  Shallots,  if  not  already  done  ;  keep  them  on 
raised  ridges,  barely  covered,  aud  place  the  bulb  in  a 
coating  of  wood-ashes  and  sand.  Keep  Auriculas  under 
cover,  and  dry. 
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Notices  to  Corresvondents. 


The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  Zd.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribition  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Charcoal  —  Enquirer  —  This  substance  bears  exposure  to 
weather  without  any  essential  change  j  but  it  will  absorb 
moisture  and  gases  into  its  pores. H 

Frost — Enquirer — Frost  does  not  penetrate  so  far  in  loose  soil 
as  it  does  in  that  which  lies  compact. 

Glass — Devonshire — For  glazing,  from  lid.  to  2d.  per  foot  is  a 
fair  price,  including  putty  ;  but  the  value  of  such  work  is  so 
entirely  a  local  question, that  no  precise  answer  can  be  given. 
If  you  have  much  glazing,  you  had  better  buy  your  glass  of 
the  exact  sizes  you  want,  and  pay  an  intelligent  labourer  to 
put  it  in  for  you.  Any  quiek-handed  boy  may  be  taught  to 
glaze  horticultural  buildings  with  large  squares  in  afewhours: 
of  course  you  would  have  to  buy  your  putty.  "We  are  not 
aware  of  any  glass  maker  who  prepares  common  green  glass 
pipes  for  water  closets  :  they  would  be  very  valuable,  and  in 
great  demand,  no  doubt. 

Greenhouse  Plants — W — The  plants,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
at  p.  4,  do  not  require  forcing,  to  bring  them  into  flower  at 
the  seasons  mentioned.  Nothing  more  than  ordinary  treat- 
ment is  necessary.5 

Heating — A  Constant  Reader — Put  not  your  faith  in  flues ;  it  is 
true  that  they  are  cheaper  than  pipes  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  do  their  work  badly,  and  in  the  long  run  are  expen- 
sive. Yery  good  gardeners  will  grow  very  good  crops  with 
any  insufficient,  or  even  bad  means  ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  cal- 
culate upon  being  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  a  gar- 
dener. The  advice  you  received  was  the  best  that  could  then 
be  given  ;  but  we  would  advise  you  to  pause  until  you  see  the 
end  of  the  discussion  about  the  Polmaise  heating.  It  may 
suit  your  purpose  perfectly.  "We  shall  keep  that  ball  up  for 
the  present.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  experiments,  then 
proceed  as  you  had  proposed. Subscriber — "We  do  not  un- 
derstand your  question.  "Would  you  repeat  it  with  an  expla- 
natory sketch  ?  Zinc  is  a  very  bad  material  for  pipes.  'We 
do  not  comprehend  why  a  hot-water  pipe  should  be  placed  on 

the  outside  of  a  house. J  A  T — A  pit  is  more  useful  than  a 

stage.    If  you  do  not  want  much  heat,  it  is  needless  to  adapt 
pipes  to  the  pit.    Leaves  are  enough.    You  are  right  to  pause 

until  you  hear  more  of  Polmaise. H  C-— Your  previous 

letter  was  answered  if  it  was  ever  received.     Charcoal  for 
fuel.    Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potato. 

IIoiitt cult ural  Societt — D  J— The  price  of  the  Parts  of  the 

"Transactions"  is  very  variable.     You  should  apply  to  the 

Secretary,  21,   Regent-street,  for   such  information   as  you 

seek. 

Icehouse — You  will   find    a   great   number    of  schemes  for  | 


making  icehouses  in  our  columns.  Cobbett's,  described 
at  p.  671,  1844,  and  that  used  by  the  Chinese  (see  p.  576, 1845), 
will  probably  answer  your  purpose.  The  great  point  is  to 
secure  perfect  drainage,  so  that  what  ice  thaws  may  now 
away  at  once  ;  and  yet  to  prevent  air  from  passing  in  at  the 
drain,  This  is  best  done  by  having  the  outlet  some  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  drain,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  always 
full  of  water. 
Insects — LF — You  must  be  careful  how  you  apply  gas-water  in- 
doors. If  your  Peach-trees  are  outside,  you  may  use  it  safely 
when  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  gas-water.  Scale  on  the  stems  of  trees  can 
be  cleared  off  by  scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush  and  water  in 

spring,    and  occasionally  till  Midsummer.|| G — You    are 

right ;  the  maggots  breed  in  half-rotten  dung  and  damp 
decomposing  vegetables.  They  produce  a  fly  named  Dilophitus 
febrilis,  whose  history  was  given  in  vol.  iv,  p.  803,  of  this 
Paper.  R. 
Iris — C— SO  or  90  species,  or  very  distinct  varieties,  are  in  cul- 
tivation ;  but  nowhere  collected  that  we  know  of.  None  of 
the  Cape  species  of  Gladioli  will  hear  our  winters  except  G. 
psittacinus,  unless  in  very  warm  dry  soil,  well  guarded  from 
frost;  and  if  that  is  secured,  any  of  the  Cape  kinds 
may  be  cultivated.  The  best  way  to  grow  the  latter  is  iu 
a  warm  border  with  a  moveable  glass  roof,  which  may  be  re- 
moved in  summer.  As  to  Irises,  they  will  grow  wherever  a 
garden  can  be  formed. 
Names  of  Fruits—  T B  T— 1,  NorfolkBcaufm  ;  2,  Embroidered 
Pippin  ;  3,  Winter  Pe^rmain  ;  4,  New  Golden  Pippin ;  '6, 
Nonpareil ;  7,  Golden  Russet;    8,  Bezi  de  Caissoy  ;  9,  Anise. 

A  B — Byson-wood  Russet ;  some  seasons  it  is  not  so  good 

ns  Powell's  Russet.H P  A  B— 1,  Golden  Harvey  ;  2,  Beurre 

Ranee  ;  4,  9,  Rhode  Island  Greening  ;  5,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main  ;  6,  Nonpareil :  8, 11,  Golden  Pippin  ;  10,  Easter  Pippin  : 

12,  Easter  Beurre  ;  14,  "Worthless  ;  15,  Eeurre  Diel.li -4J— 

Beurre  d'Aremberg.|| T MC— 1,  2,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ; 

5,  IS,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  9,  Napo- 
leon ;  10,  Beurre  Ranee  :  11,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  12,  Reinette 
du  Canada  ;  13,  22,  Easter  Beurre  ;  15,  "Wyken  Pippin  ;  16, 
Passe  Colmar;  17,  Swan's  Egg ;  20,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main. Nibo — 2,    16,   28,    King  of   the  Pippins;    4,   9,    13, 

Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  5,  Blenheim  Pippin;  7,  Dumelow's 
Seedling;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent;  10,  21,  Fearne's  Pippin;  13, 
Golden  Reinette;  14,  Vfyken  Pippin  ;  15,  Hughes's  Golden 
Pippin;  17,  Royal  Russet;  19,  H  own  ton  ;  20,  Margil;  22, 
Syke  House  Russet  ;  25,  Hall  Door  ;  27,  Chaumontel ;  29, 
Beurre  Diel ;  No.  lost,  Passe  Colmar.H 
Names  of  Plants—  WHB—  The  Carob  Tree,  Ceratonia  silioua, 
whose  pods  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  "  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey"  of  Scripture. Henry — Beloperone  ob- 
longata and  Taberncemontana  coronaria  are  well  known 
stove  plants  ;  the  former  an  herbaceous  Acanthad,  the  latter 
a  shrubby  plant  of  the  order  of  Dogbanes.  They  are  both 
worth  growing,  but  the  latter  has  not  generally  been  made  to 

flower  when    small. Tyro — Epacris    impressa. R  M— 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Codon  luridum. 
Oaks— Z—  Pubescens,  H.  D.,  France;  Quexigo,  T.  E.,  Spain  ; 
Prinus,  T.  E.,  N.  America;  Lanuginosa,  T.  E.,  Nepal; 
Sempervirens  Virginiana,  T.E.,  N.  America.  The  other*  are 
unknown  to  botanists.  T— tender  ;  H— hardy;  D— decidu- 
ous ;  E — evergreen. 
Orchids— £e)iry— Cattleyas  do  best  in  coarse  turf,  and  Zygope- 
talums  in  peaty  soil.  The  others  will  do  very  well  on  the 
Oak  branch,  if  secured  to  it  by  Moss  and  copper  wire,  and 
kept  clear  of  their  terrible  enemy  the  woodlouse.  You  will 
not  succeed  well  unless  you  can  keep  the  air  moist  at  will. 
Pears— JER—  For  a  south  wall— Passe  Colmar,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Old  Colmar,  "Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  Ranee,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Crassane,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle, 
and  Napoleon.  Fora  north  wall — Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
LTacou's  Incomparable,  and  Bezi  d'Heri;  and  Catillac  for 
stewing.  Trees  24  feet  apart,  and  the  horizontal  branches 
1  foot  apart.  Dwarf  trees  in  borders  may  be  planted  at  the 
distance  of  12  feet,  or  20  feet  if  trained  in  the  espalier  form, 
in  which  case  the  height  need  not-exfieed  S  feet;  from  the 
Box  edging  2i  feet.|| 
Pine-plants — ASubscriber — "We  cannot  recommend  tradesmen  : 
an  advertisement  will  bring  you  plenty  of  offers.  Envilles, 
Providences,  and  the  varieties  of  Queen,  are  the  best  for 
market,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Montserrat  or  Black 
Jamaica.  An  advertisement,  which  costs  5s.,  will  save  a 
buyer  pounds  where  any  considerable  outlay  is  to  be  incurred. 
Polmaise  Heating— Amateur — "We  entertain  a  confident  expec- 
tation that  this  plan  will  be  of  great  importance.  For  a  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  yourself  and  many  others,  we  must  refer 
you  to  a  Leading  Article  in  another  column. 
Potatoes — J  HT— They  grow  by  a  continual  addition  to  the 
whole  of  their  substance,  and  not  in  layers.     To  understand 

such  things,  youmust  study  vegetable  anatomy. RBennetl's 

boiler  has  been  received,  and  will  be  reported  on  next  week. 

■ Tizy — Government    has   no    intention    of  finding    seed 

Potatoes  for  another  year  ;  it  would  be  an  impracticable  ope- 
ration. "We  have  already  been  permitted  to  state  that  the 
best  accessible  market  in  Europe  was  Corunna,  see  p.  S15. 
No  doubt  plenty  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  merchants,  but 
at  what  price  we  fear  to  fiay.  Mr.  Rendle,  of  Plymouth,  has 
already  advertised  seed  from  Seilly,  and  we  believe  that  othtr 
advertisements  have  also  appeared  in  our  columns.  The 
danger  about  seed  Potatoes  is  for  Ireland,  not  for  England 
or  Scotland. 
Training—  WPL—Wq  are  much  obliged  by  your  polite  offer, 
and  shall  gladly  profit  by  it  if  the  designs  are  such  as  can  be 
made  to  suit  our  columns.  "Would  you  favour  us  with  a 
sight  of  them  ? 
Tuberoses—  Tyro — You  may  start  your  Tuberoses  soon.  They 
will  probably  flower  if  you  keep  them  warm,  well  watered, 
and  fully  exposed  to  light,  provided  their  roots  are  thoroughly 
drained  and  in  good  soil.  When  the  leaves  are  quite  dead 
take  up  the  roots,  put  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  force  them 
next  year  in  a  good  bottom-heat.^ 
Vine-borders— Swainsonia— If  you  have  flag-stones  at  hand 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  pave  the  bottom  of  your  border 
with  them.  Two  feet  is  quite  deep  enough  where  the  subsoil 
is  cold  and  bad.  In  the  absence  of  these,  concrete  maybe 
used  as  recomrnendedat  p.  876, 1S45.  The  Nos.  maybe  hud.  % 
"Wallflowers— if  jrjY— These  are  fine,  but  no  finer  than  may 
be  found  any  day  by  a  little  inquiry  in  the  market  gardens 
near  London. 
Misc— J  R   G—  The  Nos.  you  mention  are  to  be  had  at  the 

office. Sub— After  having  started  Dahlias,  it  is  the  best 

plan   to   divide  the   crown   of  the  root,   leaving  one   shoot 

attached  to  each  division.! Amateur  —  The  reason  why 

your  Hyacinths  come  into  blossom  when  only  3  inches 
mheightis  either  that  the  bulbs  are  weak,  or  they  were  not 
properly  ripened  last  summer.  The  best  treatment  is  to  give 
them  more  heat,  say  from  65°  to  70°,  and  to  shade  them  iu 
some  way  for  ten  days  or  so,  thus  inducing  the  stems  to 
draw.  Keep  your  AchLmenes  quite  dry  and  in  a  warm  place 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  then  pot  them  off  in  rough  sandy 
peat.  There  is  no  mode  of  clearing  Daisies  off  lawns,  ex- 
cept by  rooting  them  out,  or  breaking  up  the  Grass  and 

sowing  it  with  clean  secds.t E  M  R—  The  shoots  of  your 

Fig-trees  must  have  been  injured  by  frost.il Lyston — Under 

the  circumstances  which  you  detail,  a  platform  along  thy 
back  wall,  and  from  thence  a  plank  reaching  to  the  front 
path,  where  its  end  can  be  supported  by  steps,  such  as  are 
used  by  house-painters,  will  enable  a  man  to  reach  the  Yines.II 
'»*  Asusual,  many  communications  havebeen  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessaryinquiries 
can  be  made.  "We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspoa dents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interestinj 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  ifcc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowleb.  G3,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


[gcici 


SATURDAY.  JANUARY  10,  18 AG. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thursday,      Jan.  15— Agricultural  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland. 
TjiuwsuAV,'       —    22— Agrieuhural  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland. 
LOCAL  SOCIETIES — Cadder— Longford. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Ja".  12— Exminster,  Yoxford,  Wen 
lock,  Great  Oakley,  W.  Hereford. 

Jin.  13  -  Wuotton  Basset,  Lewis,  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

Jin.  14— Harlestnn. 

Jan.  16-Gruve  Ferry. 


Jin.  lo— Wadobridge- 

Jan.  19— Botlcy. 

J;.n.  20-Broinsgrove,    Plyrnton     St. 

Mary. 
Jaa.  23— Shadivell. 


We  are  unwillingly  forced  to  postpone  for  a  week 
our  remarks  on  the  Prospects  of  the  Guano 
Trade.  But  we  may  just  make  one  observation  at 
present.  It  is  by  no  means  right  to  estimate  too 
lightly  the  probability  that  sources  of  this  manure 
hitherto  undiscovered,  are  in  existence,  and  will 
hereafter  reward  the  industry  and  enterprize  of  our 
merchants.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  publish  the 
following  passage  extracted  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  farming  largely  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

"  On  reading,  this  morning,  your  Leader  of  Satur- 
day, it  occurred  to  me  that  having  just  received 
.a  letter  from  Rio  Janeiro,  of  date  11th  Nov.  last,  it 
might  be  in  my  power  to  add  something  to  your 
information  as  to  the  future  supplies  of  guano. 
The  letter  is  written  by  the  Captain  of  a  ship,  of 
which  I  am  manager,  and  part  owner.     He  says  : — 

" '  Since  I  came  here  I  learned  that  three  vessels 
have  loaded  cargoes  of  guano  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  ; 
two  of  them  called  in  here,  one  of  them  sailed  for 
England  three  or  four  days  ago,  the  other  is  likely  to 
sail  next  week  early.  Both  the  masters  are  keeping 
the  place  where  they  loaded  a  secret,  hut  there  are 
two  vessels  gone  after  it  some  time  ago,  and  other 
five  vessels  will  likely  follow  next  week,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  the  sixth.  I  think  it  must 
he  somewhere  between  39°  and  42°  south  latitude,  and 
as  I  learn  that  the  Liverpool  brokers  are  chartering 
vessels  to  come  for  this  guano,  I  trust  we  shall  be 
successful.' 

"  You  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 
information.  I  hope  they  may  fall  in  with  another 
Ichaboe." 


In  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  little  story  of"  Ras- 
selas," Imlac  makes  along  digression  in  order  to  re- 
count to  the  Prince  all  the  various  things  which  a 
man  ought  to  know  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a 
.poet.  Before  he  has  half  done,  the  Piincc  inter- 
rupts him  with  the  exclamation,"  Enough  !  thou  hast 
persuaded  me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet !  Proceed 
with  thy  narration." 

The  bare  mention  of  the  sciences  with  which  the 
agriculturist  is  expected,  now-a-days,  to  be  familiar, 
often  reminds  one  of  this  passage,  and  tempts  one  to 
exclaim,  with  the  impatient  Rasselas,  "  Enough  !  no 
man  can  be  a  farmer.     Let's  change  the  subject !" 

So  much  for  theory :  howisitwithpractice?  Atenant 
dies  or  leaves  his  farm,  or  says  he  is  going  to  die,  or 
hints  that  it  may  just  exist  within  the  suburbs  of  pos- 
sibility that  he  may  leave  his  farm.  No  mattCT 
whether  the  said  farm  be  large  or  small,  good  or 
bad,  sand  or  clay  ;  within  one  month,  "  one  little 
month,"  the  landlord's  residence  is  in  a  state  of  siege; 
his  table  groans  under  a  feast  of  letters  :  he  is  pelted 
with  a  snow-storm  of  "  applications."  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  male  and  female! 
What  stick  in  the  hedge  of  humanity  will  not  do  to 
cut  "  a  farmer  "  out  of?*  Pardon  the  extravagance 
of  the  conception,  and  imagine  for  a  moment  all  the 
motley  host  of  applicants  for  the  vacant  or  vacable 
farm  collected  together^  and  the  landlord,  after  eyeing 
the  noun  of  multitude  before  him,  all  answering  to 
the  name  of  farmer,  with  a  painfully-suppressed  fit  of 
inward  laughter,  addressing  them  in  the  following 
words  : — "  Now,  I  will  let  the  farm  rent-free  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  shall  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  the  following  words  :  chemistry,  geology,  vege- 
table physiology,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics,  hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics,  geometry,  meteorology,  ana- 
tomy, animai  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  arith- 
metic, single  and  double  entry',  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  phospho- 


*  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  These  are  not  onr  words. 
But  we  appeal  to  the  reader  if  they  must  not  accurately  express 
the  feeling  of  any  one  (we  will  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  of 
■farm-practice)  who  witnesses  the  scene  here  described — a  scene 
which,  in  many  parts  of  England  at  all  events,  is  not  of  infre- 
quent occurrence. 


rus,  sulphur,  alumina,  silica,  calcareous,  centre  of 
gravity,  line  of  traction,  angle  of  fortyfive,  diameter, 
circumference,  pulverisation,  percolation,  filtration, 
capillary  attraction,  solution,  precipitation,  protec- 
tion, sliding-scale,  *  *  *  *  *  There,  I  am 
out  of  breath  !  I  have  only  told  you  half:  but  that 
will  be  enough  for  the  present.  You  look  amazed, 
and  are  all  laughing  ;  but  it  is  I  who  ought  to  laugh 
at  you ;  for  every  soul  that  stands  before  me, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  that  has  made  application 
for  this  farm,  virtually  undertakes  to  solve  practi- 
cally the  most  difficult  and  mysterious  problems 
that  the  human  mind  can  perform  ;  and  the  man 
that  takes  it  will  do  so,  and  every  man  that  holds 
a  farm  and  cultivates  it  does  do  so  every  year  of  his 
life — in  every  one  of  the  sciences  and  subjects  of 
which  I  have  merely  given  you  the  proper  names!" 

And  such  is  literally  and  honestly  the  fact.  The 
list  is  long,  and  the  names  are  hard.  But  we  may 
know  a  man's  character  well,  and  he  may  have  done 
us  a  good  service  for  many  a  year,  and  yet.  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  we  may  be  ignorant  of  his 
name  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  sciences  and  subjects 
that  belong  to  agriculture.  Of  all  the  practical 
pursuits  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaged, 
it  is  the  one  which  requires  the  most  extended 
knowledge  of,  and  derives  the  most  daily  and  hourly 
advantage  from,  an  acquaintance  with  what  are 
called  the  physical  sciences,  meaning  the  knowledge 
of  natural  causes  and  effects  in  the  matters  of  earth, 
air,  water,  fire,  plant,  and  animal.  But  if  it  makes 
this  demand  upon  the  capacity  of  man,  with  what 
does  it  repay  him  ?  With  the  highest,  the  truest, 
the  best  of  all  earthly  blessings — health  to  the  body, 
satisfaction  to  the  feelings,  occupation  to  the  mind  ; 
and  to  these  present  boons,  there  is  added  another 
less  obvious  and  tangible,  but  singularly  and  benefi- 
cently adapted  to  the  imperfection  of  man's  earthly 
state,  viz.,  an  interesting  and  alluring  anticipation 
of  the  future,  which — hiding  the  grey  hair,  masking 
the  deepened  wrinkle,  and  soothing  the  recent  woe 
■ — gently  leads  him  on  from  year  to  year  (from  the 
seed  that  he  has  sown  to  the  crop  that  he  will  reap), 
till  the  allotted  span  is  already  past,  the  goal  imper- 
ceptibly won,  and  the  earth,  which  his  mind  has 
studied  and  his  strength  has  tilled,  receives  him  in 
her  gentle  bosom;  and  whilst  he  sleeps  in'peace, 
"  the  good  that  he  has  done  lives  after  him." 
•K."  Very  pretty,  indeed' — highly  pleasing  and  poet- 
ical," you  will  say  ;  "  but  if  one  may  venture  an  opi- 
nion drawn  from  common  remark  and  daily  expe- 
rience, your  farmer  is,  of  all  mankind,  the  most  unin- 
formed of  ali  these  scientific  susceptibilities  and  de- 
pendencies of  his  art,  and  the  least  sensible  of  all 
those  moral  and  physical  advantages  that  you 
flourish  about.  If  the  pursuit  be  really  such 
as  you  describe,  how  comes  it  that  in  this  same 
six  thousand  and  fifty-somethingth  year  since 
Adam  found  the  soil,  and  nineteenth  or  twen- 
tieth since  Mr.  Deanston  Smith  discovered  the 
subsoil,  that  farming  is  still  lost  in  the  dim  back- 
ground of  civilisation  ;  a  mark  for  every  passer-by 
to  have  a  shy  at,  till  the  poor  farmer  may  say,  with 
Falstaff,  '  all  men  take  a  pleasure  to  gird  at  me  ? ' 
Why,  you  may  see  the  very  coachman  point  know- 
ingly with  his  double-thong  whip,  as  he  passes  by 
Mr.  Doeson's  Wheat-fallow,  and  leaning  back  a 
bit,  with  a  critical  wink  to  the  guard,  say,  '  There's 
farming,  Jem  ! '  Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take !  We  cannot  be  talking  about  the  same  thing ! 
If  agriculture  be,  as  you  say  (and  as  Pliny,  and 
Virgil,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Posey,  said  be- 
fore you),  the  oldest,  the  noblest,  the  most  truly 
learned,  and  the  best  of  all  human  pursuits,  surely 
agriculture  and  farming  must  mean  different  things  , 
for,  surely,  the  oldest  practice  must  need  be  the 
most  perfect  ?  " 

The  answer  is  by  no  means  obvious  ;  but  it  is 
signally  and  unaccountably  true.  Strange  as  the 
assertion  may  be,  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  advancement  of  the  arts  is  exactly  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  their  antiquity !  The  cotton- 
trade  is  far  before  the  older  silk-trade;  and  the 
silk  before  the  still  more  ancient  wool-trade.  In 
a  word,  the  more  the  human  mind  is  advanced,  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  and  practice  of  any  particular 
art  ortrade,  the  more  suddenly  does  that  tradeleap 
at  once  into  perfection ;  because  it  has  no  esta- 
blished prejudices  to  contend  with.  Those  two 
inveterate  hags,  Prejudice  and  (mistaken)  Self- 
interest,  strangle  every  babe  that  is  too  big  for 
their  swaddling  clothes  ;  and  woe  to  the  giant  that 
is  born  within  the  rounds  of  their  midwifery  !  The 
fair  and  noble  proportions  of  Science  appeal  in  vain 
against  their  accursed  partiality  for  the  perpetuation 
of  original  deformity  and  dwarfship.  And  where  is 
the  ancient  art  in  which  these  beldames  are  not  still 
in  the  possession  of  a  lingering  practice  ?  Is  it  not 
become  a  proverb  that  the  old  professors  are  the 
fierce  opponents  of  the  new  discovery  ?  Who  im- 
prisoned Galileo?  the  monkish  monopolists  of  sci- 


ence and  knowledge.  Who  persecuted  Caxton? 
the  transcribers  of  manuscripts.  Who  denounced 
Luther?  the  priests  of  the  old  faith.  Who  jeered 
at  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  arterial  circulation? 
the  physicians  of  the  day.  Who  called  Lord  Stan- 
hope a  madman  for  putting  steam-engines  into  a 
ship  ?  a  committee  of  naval  captains.  Who  ridi- 
culed railroads  ?  the  old  coach  proprietors.  Who 
laughed  at  the  man  that  first  stocked  away  the 
useless  hedgerows,  grubbed  up  the  trees,  deep- 
drained  the  land,  and  spared  no  expense  in  the  ap- 
plication of  every  modern  appliance  to  the  farmery? 
the  surrounding  farmers.  In  a  word,  then,  once 
again,  why  do  the  modern  arts  beat  the  old  ones? 
Because  they  alight  upon  "  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,"  wdiere  the  struggling  but  tender  infancy  of 
human  ingenuity  and  enterprise  is  not  blasted  by 
the  chilling  breath  of  established  ignorance,  nor 
harassed  by  the  poisoned  stings  of  vulgar  ridicule. — 
C.  W.  H. 


In  the  spring  of  1844  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,  published  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Brief 
Remarks  on  some  subjects  connected  with  the  choice 
of  Wheat  for  Seed,"  &c.  It  was  reviewed  in  this 
Journal  at  the  time  (p.  73,  1844).  Proceeding 
upon  the  unquestionable  assumption  that  the  chemist, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  its  composition  qualifies  him, 
is  the  ultimate  authority  on  the  nutritiveness  of  food, 
it  exhibited  the  valuations  of  Bakers  and  Dealers  in 
contrast  with  the  analyses  of  the  same  samples 
furnished  by  the  chemist.  The  variety  of  opinion 
amongst  the  six  practical  men  to  whom  the  samples 
were  submitted,  which  was  apparent  in  all  cases 
except  where  the  variety  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
'them,  was  of  itself  evidence  that  a  merely  external 
examination  of  grain  gave  them  no  criterion  of  its 
value  as  food.  Take  the  following  instances,  which 
we  extract  from  this  pamphlet : — 
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-■':  These  Wheats  being  new  to  them  they  could  not  affix  a 
value. 

Here  are  eight  varieties  of  Wheat ;  2,  7,  and  8, 
were  common  in  the  market,  the  others  were  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  excepting  these  three, 
what  a  variety  of  opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to 
their  value!  Such  a  difference  proves  the  igno- 
rance of  Dealers  and  Bakers  of  any  guide  to  accurate 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  point  we 
wish  to  enforce.  Compare  the  average  valuations 
of  these  samples,  as  given  in  the  last  column,  with 
their  absolute  composition  as  given  by  the  chemist. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  circumstance  that  those 
of  least  value  in  the  eyes  of  Bakers  and  Dealers, 
Nos.  3  and  5,  are  the  richest  of  the  lot  in  gluten, 
which  is  the  nutritive  part  of  grain  ;  and  that  one  of 
the  dearest  samples  exhibited,  No.  2,  contained  the 
least  of  this  valuable  ingredient.  Does  not  this 
still  further  prove  the  assertion  that  merely  external 
examination  is  no  guide  to  the  real  value  of  grain 
as  food  ? 

Well,  then,  we  take  this  to  be  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  great  body  who  in  this  country  are 
consumers  of  Wheat.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
Baker  is  able  to  determine  by  examination  which 
is  the  best  grain  for  his  purpose — that  is,  which 
variety  will  turn  out  the  greatest  weight  of  bread 
from  a  given  quantity  of  flour,  and  at  the 
same  time  rise  well  *  but  this  only  increases 
the  mischief  to  the  consumer  ;  for  No.  2  has 
been  thus  selected  as  among  the  best — a  variety 
which  it  thus  appears  has  tico  bad  properties 
— 100  lbs.  of  it  contain  only  10  of  gluten,  and  this 
small  quantity,  it  appeal's,  is  so  associated  with  other 
substances  as  that,  in  process  of  baking,  it  becomes 
spread  over  a  greater  number  of  loaves  than  can  be 
made  out  of  the  same  weight  of  other  kinds  of  flour. 
The  interests  of  the  consumers  are  thus  entirely 
sacrificed,  and  that  not  intentionally,  but  ignorantly, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
irremediably  : — the  greater  the  necessity,  then,  for 
extending  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  capital  point  which  has  been  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations,  for  which  the  public 
have  to  thank  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  that   the 


e  It  appeal's  that  those  kinds  of  flour  which  contain  most 
sugar  are  the  best  for  the  Baker's  purpose,  and  this  is  lost  ia 
the  fermentation. 
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best  flour  to  bake  is  not  necessarily  the  most  nutri- 
tive. Now,  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  another 
method  of  baking,  and  one  which  will  probably  become 
general.  In  it,  the  rising  of  the  bread  does  not 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  flour  ;  no  yeast, 
but,  in  its  place,  muriatic  acid  and  soda  are  em- 
ployed, and  in  those  proportions  in  which  their 
combination  will  produce  the  amount  of  salt  which 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  sufficient  to  puff  the  dough  out 
to  the  requisite  bulk  and  lightness.  And  the  general 
adoption  of  this  process  may  be,  and  will  be,  matter 
for  general  satisfaction  or  for  general  dismay,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  directed  by  intelligent  honesty,  or 
by  ignorance  and  roguery.  For,  as  light  bread  may 
now  be  made  of  any.  kind  of  flour,  this  method  of 
baking  will  enable  the  exclusive  use  of  those  kinds 
which,  though  not  good  baking  sorts,  are  the  most 
nutritive  ;  or  it  will  enable  the  dishonest  man  to 
adulterate  his  flour  to  almost  any  extent,  without 
risk  of  detection  from  the  appearance  of  the  bread. 

And,  as  we  said  before,  we  consider  this  subject 
to  be  of  great  importance  ;  one  indeed  which  de- 
serves a  searching  investigation.  It  will  always  be 
the  farmer's  interest  to  supply  such  goods  as  best 
answer  his  customers'  purpose,  and  what  he  wants 
is,  information  to  guide  him  in  selecting  from  among 
the  many  prolific  varieties  of  grain  now  offered  for 
sale,  that  which,  while  it  answers  the  circumstances 
of  climate  and  soil  in  which  he  is  placed,  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  yield  the  most  nutritive  and  intrinsically 
valuable  flour.  This  information  must  be  supplied 
to  him  by  the  chemist ;  and  there  are  two  questions 
which  require  to  be  fully  answered,  lst,What  is  the 
actual  composition  of  the  existing  varieties  of  grain  ? 
and  2d,  Are  the  nutritive  qualities  of  varieties  con- 
stant ?  i.  e.  supposing  8  varieties  to  be  named,  will 
they  always  preserve  a  constant  relative  position  in 
the  scale  of  nutritiveness? 

Now  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  kind  here 
required  is  enormously  expensive.  Five  hundred 
pounds  were  lately  subscribed  in  Scotland  for  such 
an  investigation  into  the  constitution  of  one  vege- 
table— the  Potato :  this  exhibits  the  cost  of  such 
inquiries  as  far  too  great  for  private  individuals  to 
undertake.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  after  urging  the 
subject  in  vain  upon  the  attention  of  our  national 
Agricultural  Societies,  has  taken  the  first  two  or 
three  steps  on  the  road  himself ;  he  has  gone  just 
far  enough  to  enable  him  to  point  out  its  direction, 
and  the  difficulties  which  encumber  it,  and  he  has 
thus,  to  some  extent,  facilitated  future  inquiries,  but 
these  should  now  be  undertaken  by  a  public  body, 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety for  this  purpose.  The  subject  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  matter  which  concerns  the  great  body  of 
consumers,  even  more  than  the  farmers,  and  the 
proposition  should,  therefore,  meet  with  the  more 
general  acceptance.  We  have  only  to  add  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  corre- 
spondents on  the  subject,  and  that,  should  any  par- 
ties be  disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest, 
we  can  put  them  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  second  their  efforts. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  FARMING  WELL  FROM  THE 
COMMENCEMENT  TO  THE  END  OF  A  LEASE. 
(Continued  from  page  10.) 
With  respect  to  your  remarks  on  clauses  14, 15,  16, 
and  17,  I  would  observe  that  my  argument  was  founded 
on  15  per  cent,  being  the  average  profit  where  a  tenant 
invests  10/.  per  acre  in  farming  land,  for  which  he  pays  30s. 
rent,and  clears  SOs.gain.  Where  thenisthe  risk  oflosing 
his  capital  ?  I  freely  admitthatsomeyears  he  gains  more, 
and  some  years  less  than  others,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  English  climate,  but  also  owing  to  this  very  un- 
certainty it  follows  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  in  con- 
secutive years,  which  must  be  the  case  before  loss  of 
capital  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  and  if 
a  tenant  should  say  that  he  does  not  clear  30s.  per  acre, 
let  me  ask  him  has  he  fulfilled  bis  part  of  the  case  as  I 
stated  it  \  Has  he  invested  10/.  per  acre  in  the  busi- 
ness ?  Has  he  invested  hi.  %  Even  if  he  could  answer 
the  latter  question  affirmatively,  does  he  expect  to  clear 
30s.  per  acre  ?  If  so,  he  would  clear  30  percent. ;  and 
I  again  ask,  Where  is  the  risk  of  his  capital  ?  Then 
with  regard  to  his  being  the  active  partner,  can  any  one 
say  that  receiving  five  times  as  much  interest  in  propor- 
tion to  his  capital  as  compared  with  that  of  the  land- 
lord or  sleeping  partner,  is  not  a  fair  equivalent  or 
compensation  for  bis  personal  exertions  ?  When  you 
look  to  various  professions,  as  law  or  physic,  &c,  where 
a  partner  is  taken  into  an  old  established  firm,  do  you 
not  generally  find  that  the  new  partner  does  most  of  the 
work,  the  old  one  becoming  the  sleeping  partner,  and 
yet  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  ?  However, 
I  will  candidly  confess  that  the  prospect  of  becoming 
lions  themselves  may  in  some  instances  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  persons  entering  into  partnership 
on  such  terms  in  sucli  professions  ;  consequently,  that 
where  such  a  prospect  is  not  held  out  the  active  partner 
ought  at  once  to  receive  more  than  the  sleeping  one, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  proportion  before  men- 


tioned is  at  all  unfair,  my  object  being  merely  to  suggest 
that  the  extra  rate  of  interest  is  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  tenant  being  the   active   partner,  and  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  English  climate  is  not  on  an  average 
of  years  a  cause  to  which  "  risk  of  capital  "  can  be  attri- 
buted.    Want  of  sufficient  capital,  or  the  fear  of  invest- 
ing it  in  improvements,  are  far  more  likely  to  cause  a 
tenant  to  lose  what  he  has.     Without  the  former  every- 
thing ^connected   with  -the   farm   is   done  at   a  disad- 
vantage, and  without  discarding  the  latter  what  would 
have   become    of  my   friend  and  his   fallow  ?      How 
was  he,  without  being  blameable  in  either  of  these  re- 
spects, injured  by  want  of  discretion  only  in  not  at  once 
resorting  to  the  course  he  afterwards  adopted  !     But 
none  of  these  evils  are  the  fault  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
landlord,  or  of  the  amount  of  the  rent,  or  of  the  climate, 
but  rest  solely  with  the  tenant  or  his  circumstances,  or 
his  discretion ;    add  to  this,  that    sometimes  when   a 
tenant  has  freely  invested    his  capital,  and  realises  a 
large  profit,  he  fancies  that  all  this  income  is  interest, 
and  spends  it  accordingly  on  his  family,  or  in  his  gene- 
ral  style  of  living,  forgetting   to  put  by  each  year  so 
much    for  repayment    of  principal,  and  you  have  then 
probably  the  chief  causes  of  farmers'  losses  laid  before 
you,   all   of  which  they  bring  upon  themselves.     And 
now,    in   reply   to   the   remark   that  "  Landlords  risk 
nothing,  because  they  are   sure  of  having   their   land 
again,"  I  will  quote  the  words  of  your  Leading  Article 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  15th  ult.     "  As  the  matter  stands 
at  present,  land  is  often  entered  upon  out  of  condition." 
Who  put  it  so  I     The  former  tenant.      "  A  period    of 
five  years  elapses,  during  which  the  tenant  is  repairing 
it  1"     Do  you  think  the  landlord  does  not  suffer  for  this 
being  necessary  2     "  For  the  next  ten  years  the  tenant 
reaps  the  fruits  of  good  farming."      Then,  after   ten 
years'  experience,  why  does  he  not  continue   to    reap 
such  fruits  ?     And  (now  comes  a  fallacy)  "  then,  from 
a  regard  to  his  own  interests,  he  proceeds  to  diminish 
his  expenses."     But  does  he  not,  if  the  former  sentence 
be  true  upon  ten  years'  experience,  also   diminish  his 
gains  ?     "  And  ultimately   he  leaves   the   farm   as  he 
found  it."     That  is  to  say,  the  next  tenant  is  to  have 
five  years'  labour  and  outlay  of  capital  to  restore  it  to  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  landlord,  if  the  land  is 
not  left  worse  than  at  the  commencement  of  a  20  years' 
lease,  finds  that  at  all  events  he  has  gained  nothing  by 
granting  it.      I  believe  the  whole  of  this  paragraph, 
which  I  have  copied  from  your  Paper,  to  be  true,  ex- 
cept that  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  containing  a  fal- 
lacy.    I  have  already  admitted  that  a  regard  to  their 
own  interests   may  be  frequently,  perhaps  generally, 
the  true  motive  as  there  stated,  the  fallacy  lying  in  the 
tenant's  ignorance  of  the  results  to  themselves  of  this 
line  of  conduct.     The  only  remedies  there  proposed  are 
"  either  to  relet  him  the  land,  or  to  pay  him  such  share 
of  the  expense  of  the  preceding  year's  green  crops  as 
may  remain  unexhausted  for  the  benefit  of  the  incom- 
ing tenant's  first  grain  crop,  and  by  paying  him  the  full 
value  of  all  straw  and  manure  he  may  leave  behind." 
If,  on  entering,  he  found  a  year's  manure  in  the  fold- 
yard,  gratis,  ready  for  his  fallows  or  fallow  crops,  as 
ought  to  be  the  case,  what  plea  can  he  set  up  to  a  right 
to  be  paid  for  manure  on  quitting  ?  and  so  on  for  straw, 
&c.     It  has  been  found  that  where  the  custom  has  been 
to  pay  for  manure  the  tenants  sometimes  deprive  the 
land  of  its  due  share  previous  to  quitting,  so  as  to  collect 
a  large  heap  for  sale,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  if 
applied  to  the  land  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  would  not 
have  been  to  be  purchased,  and  although  this  is  short- 
sighted policy,  probably  as  regards  their  own  interests, 
it  is  both  annoying  and  injurious  as  well  as  unjust  to 
the  landlord.  With  regard  to  the  other  remedy  I  believe 
it  is  found  in  practice  that  landlords  are  quite  as  anxious 
to  relet  to  good  tenants  as  the  tenants  are  to  remain 
under  good  landlords,  and  a  sense  of  mutual,  not  "uni- 
lateral," benefits  arising  from  liberal  conduct  on  both 
sides  is  the  best  bond  of  connection  between  the  parties. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  where  a  tenant  farms  with 
spirit  to  the  end  of  a  20  years'  term  be  may  reasonably 
expect  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  farm  again,  either  as 
tenant  from  year  to  year  or  on  a  new  lease  as  may  suit 
the  views  of  the  parties  ;  that  is,  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to   a  stranger   in   whatever    arrangement    the 
landlord    may    make,   but    he    must    not    expect    to 
have    it    again   at    the   same   rent,    which   would    be 
unreasonable,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  for  this 
would    annihilate    again    the    landlord's  consideration 
in  granting  the  term.      On   the  other  hand,  I  would 
observe  that  no  tenant  has  a  right  to  injure  his  landlord 
even  though  the  motive  be  to    benefit  himself.      Let 
tenants  but  reflect  on  their  duty  to  others  as  well  as  on 
their  own  peculiar  interests,  and  it  may  probably  prove 
as  I  have  before  suggested,  that  they  will  reap  more 
benefit  from  pursuing  a  good  system  of  husbandry  to 
the  last  day  of  their  leases,  than  from  the  course  more 
generally  adopted.     The  too  prevalent  custom  of  ex- 
hausting land  as  far  as  they  can  previous  to  quitting, 
re-acts  most  injuriously  on  the  class  of  tenant  farmers, 
and  tends  as  much  as  anything  to  indispose  landlords  to 
grant  leases,  which  are  difficult  to  break  on  their  parts, 
and  leads  them  to  prefer  tenants  from  year  to  year, 
whom  they  can  dismiss  at  once  if  they  perceive  that 
they  are  acting  unfairly  by  the  land  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  submit  "to  a  system  of  exhausting  it  for  five 
years  !"     Besides,  in  taking  a  new  tenant,  one  of  the 
first  questions  that  a  landlord  naturally  asks,  is  why  and 
how  is  lie  quitting  his  present  farm  ?  And  if  the  answer 
be  unsatisfactory  he  will  probably  experience  consider- 
able difficulty  in  finding  a  landlord  venturesome  enough 
to  take  him  as  tenant  where  an  estate  is  well  conducted. 


It  is  true  that  by  offering  more  than  the  worth  of  a  farm 
he  may  induce  some  persons  to  accept  him  as  tenant ; 
but  it  will  probably  end  in  loss  to  both.  I  wish  to  con- 
clude this  by  requesting  tenant  farmers  not  to  fancy  that 
these  remarks  are  made  in  an  unfriendly  spirit ;  far 
from  it.  I  merely  wish  to  lead  them  to  reflect  on  the 
results  of  different  modes  and  principles  of  conduct,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  if  they  would  keep  rigid  ac- 
counts of  every  item  of  expenditure,  comparing  the 
produce  of  improved  with  that  of  unimproved  land,  and 
this  again  with  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  such  im- 
provements, so  as  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  improve- 
ment yielded  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  return 
for  the  outlay,  they  would  find  it  to  their  own  interests 
to  farm  well  throughout  the  whole  of  their  tenancy,  and 
that  in  their  case  as  in  most  others,  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  their  own  interests  are  more  nearly  con- 
nected than  they  seem  to  suppose,  and  I  have  introduced 
a  case  in  point  to  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  throw 
overboard  the  fear  of  benefiting  a  landlord  if  a  tenant 
would  benefit  himself,  or  even  in  some  instances  not  be 
the  cause  of  his  own  ruin  while  seeking  only,  without 
any  ill  or  improper  motive,  merely  to  avoid  outlay. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "  A  Young  Land- 
lord," 1  would  say  that  a  lease  is  "unilateral,"  chiefly 
where  the  tenant  is  deficient  in  capital,  for  then  there 
is  nothing  tangible  for  the  law  to  take  hold  of  if  he  farms 
badly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  law  gives  him  a  hold 
of  the  land  which  nothing  but  a  lawsuit,  and  that  of 
doubtful  issue,  can  break.  If  then  he  is  disposed  to 
grant  leases,  let  them  not  be  too  long  :  14  years  will 
amply  repay  for  many  improvements,  and  some  ought 
to  be  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  lease,  to  be  effected 
within  a  fixed  time  from  its  commencement,  or  in  default 
the  lease  to  be  void.  Draining  where  wanted  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement  a  tenant  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  effect.  If  buildings  are  wanted,  the  land- 
lord ought  to  erect  them,  as  a  lease  would  be  inconve- 
niently long  for  the  interest  of  property,  if  granted  for  a 
term  that  would  repay  a  tenant  doing  this.  If,  however, 
he  can  find  tenants  with  high  principles  of  general 
conduct,  which  I  consider  a  principal,  if  not  the  chief, 
point  to  be  attended  to,  combined  with  sufficient  capital 
and  skill,  leases  properly  drawn  may  be  beneficial  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  tenants,  and  in  this  case,  as 
stated  in  your  reply,  he  need  not  fear  the  results  being 
all  on  one  side.  Referring  once  more  to  your  Leading 
Article  of  the  15th  ult.,  it  will  appear  that  the  last  five 
of  a  20  years'  lease  are  of  no  use  to  a  tenant,  unless  to 
exhaust  the  land  for  that  space  of  time  beabenefi  t.  I  there- 
fore advise  "  A  Young  Landlord,' '  if  he  is  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
person  applying  for  a  lease,  to  grant  a  7  years'  lease 
first,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  he  finds 
everything  satisfactory  he  may  grant  an  extension  of 
the  term.  If  you  think  it  may  be  of  any  service  to  your 
I'eaders,  I  may  perhaps  at  intervals  forward  to  you  some 
remarks  on  certain  covenants  usually  inserted  in  leases, 
or  agreements  from  year  to  year,  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  others  also  upon  them,  so  that  the  reason 
of  adhering  to  some  which,  though  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  retained,  are  frequently  objected  to,  may  clearly 
appear,  or  that  the  objections  to  any  that  cannot  be 
shown  so  to  be  may  gain  strength  and  prevail,  and  with 
the  further  view  of  suggesting  the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  certain  clauses  calculated  to  secure  a  tenant 
from  loss  of  capital,  if  dismissed  by  his  landlord  without 
just  cause,  from  having  recently  invested  it  in  perma- 
nent improvements. — A  Looker-on. 

EXPERIMENT  ON  ELECTRO-CULTURE  AT  THE 

GARDENS  of  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

By  Ebwabd  Harmeu  SnErFARD,  Esq. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  spring  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  of  promoting  an  increased 
growth  of  plants  by  means  of  some  particular  appli- 
cation of  electricity  or  galvanism.  Considering  that 
this  is  quite  anew  subject,  and  at  present  but  very  little 
understood,  and  that  until  the  last  few  months  it  has 
never  received  that  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  very  careful  in  our  expe- 
riments and  very  guarded  in  our  inferences  from  them. 
The  following  description  and  remarks,  therefore,  are 
brought  forward  rather  with  a  view  to  excite  attention 
and  induce  further  research  than  to  propound  theories 
or  to  make  assertions  which  instead  of  promoting  the 
object  in  view  might  only  tend  to  mislead. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  electricity  produces  a 
stimulating  effect  on  vegetation.  We  read  that  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  Mr.  Maimbray, 
of  Edinburgh,  announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
proving  that  single  plants  separately  electrified  grew 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously  than  those  which  were  not 
so  treated  ;  and  since  that  time  this  experiment  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  and  with  the  same  results. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  growth  of  a  common 
Hyacinth  in  a  glass  is  much  accelerated  by  giving  it 
daily  a  few  sparks  from  the  electrifying  machine.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  likewise  instituted  experiments  upon 
the  germination  of  seeds,  and  he  noticed  that  voltaic 
electricity  powerfully  affects  plants,  and  that  they  grow 
very  rapidly  near  the  negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery 
and  not  quite  so  rapidly  near  the  positive  pole.  He 
also  observed  that  drooping  plants  may  be  made  to 
revive  on  the  artificial  application  of  electricity.  A 
highly  charged  state  of  the  atmosphere,  too,  causes  a 
more  healthy  colour,  and  a  more  rapid  development  of 
leaf  and  branch. ^Every  leaf  indeed  is  proved  to  be  a 
natural  conductor  of  electricity,  collecting  the  electric- 
fluid  which  surrounds  it,  and  appropriating  it  to  some 
necessary  but  as  yet  unknown  purpose  in  its  economy. 
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In  the  first  week  of  May  I  buried  in  that  part  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  appropriated  to 
agricultural  experiments  a  plate  of  sheet-copper  2  feet 
in  length,  and  9  inches  in  depth,  and  also  at  the  distance 
of  about  9  feet  a  plate  of  zinc  of  the  same  dimensions. 
These  plates  were  both  placed  in  an  upright  position 
facing  the  magnetic  north  and  south,  and  connected 
together  by  means  of  two  copper  wires  which  extended 
"between  them  at  the  height  of  about  3  inches  above  the 
ground.  Each  end  of  the  wires  was  soldered  to  the 
upper  corners  of  the  plates,  thus  forming  a  galvanic 
battery,  the  moist  earth  completing  the  circuit. 

Within  this  parallelogram  of  ground  were  sown  in 
rows  parallel  to  the  plates,  Lucerne,  Sainfoin,  Clover, 
red  Globe  Turnips,  and  yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel. 
Another  parallelogram  of  ground,  of  precisely  equal 
size  and  quality,  and  at  the  distance  from  the  former  of 
only  18  inches,  and  uninfluenced  by  galvanism,  was 
formed  out,  at  the  same  time,  and  sown  in  a  similar 
manner  with  an  equal  quantity  of  seed.  No  manure 
whatever  was  used  on  either  side.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks  when  the  seeds  had  germinated, 
the  difference  between  the  two  plots  of  ground  was  very 
obvious  ;  the  seeds  on  the  galvanised  side  failed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  mode  of  their  failure  was 
this,  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  cotyledons 
above  the  ground,  the  young  plants  began  to  droop 
and  die  off  in  a  peculiar  way.  In  this  manner  the 
Clover  and  the  Sainfoin,  which  had  been  placed  the 
nearest  to  the  metallic  plates,  were  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds,  and  the  Lucerne  of  one-third  ; 
while  the  Mangold  Wurzel  and  the  Turnips,  which 
were  farthest  removed  from  the  plates,  lost  only  about 
one-sixth  of  their  number.  These  different  degrees  of 
injury  received  by  the  young  plants  would,  probably, 
depend  upon  the  separate  and  relatively  tender  or  more 
hardy  nature  of  each  species.  It  was,  however,  at  this 
time  evident  that  a  greater  amount  of  galvanic  power 
was  generated  than  is  congenial  to  the  germination  of 
those  particular  seeds. 

All  those  plants,  however,  which  survived  the  first 
five  or  six  weeks  continued  to  live,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Turnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  they  were 
not  at  any  time  so  healthy  and  strong  as  those  on  the 
other  plot.  But  the  Turnips  and  the  Mangold  Wurzel 
soon  presented  a  different  character  from  the  rest,  put- 
ting on  a  more  vigorous  appearauce,  as  well  as  a  more 
rapid  growth,  and  by  the  month  of  August  they  had 
acquired  a  much  larger  size  than  the  others  which 
were  growing  in  the  natural  soil.  They  still  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  in  bulk,  and  by  the  20th  of  October 
one  of  the  Turnips  had  reached  the  enormous  size  of 
40£  inches  in  circumference,  and  still  increasing.  This 
is,  I  believe,  much  the  largest  dimension  that  this  va- 
riety of  Turnip  has  ever  been  known  to  reach.  I  then 
began  to  feel  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  succeeding  six 
or  eight  weeks,  during  which  all  such  plants  continue 
to  increase,  it  would  attain  a  most  unheard-of  bulk. 
Bat  on  that  day,  and  when  it  had  begun  to  excite  con- 
siderable attention  and  interest  among  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred, 
and  my  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  it 
was  then  pointed  out  to  me  that  some  person  had  wan- 
tonly thrust  a  stick  into  the  heart  of  this  fine  root. 

This  injury  put  a  complete  stop  to  its  further  growth, 
and  in  10  days  afterwards  I  gave  directions  that  this 
and  all  the  other  plants  should  be  dug  up.  They  were 
then  carefully  measured  and  weighed.  The  largest 
Turnip  was  found  to  measure  40£  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  to  weigh  161  lbs.  The  aggregate  weight  of 
the  Turnips  on  the  galvanised  plot  was  27  lbs.  On  the 
other  plot  of  ground,  and  growing  naturally,  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  the  Turnips  was  5i  lbs.  I  should  men- 
tion, however,  that  one  of  the  Turnips  on  this  side  had 
become  rotten,  and  had  then  been  nearly  eaten  by  in- 
sects. This  was  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  had 
it  not  occurred,  about  2  lbs.  more  in  weight  would  have 
been  added  to  the  last-mentioned  amount  of  5i  lbs. 
The  aggregate  weight  of  the  Mangold  Wurzel  on  the 
galvanised  side  was  1  -1 J  lbs.  On  the  other  side,  and 
growing  naturally,  it  was  exactly  1 0  lbs.  Thus  there 
existed  a  large  difference  between  the  produce  of  the 
two  plots  of  ground  ;  but  how  far  the  above  increase  on 
the  galvanised  side  was  really  due  to  this  cause,  or  to 
any  unknown  accidental  circumstance  of  seed  or  soil, 
it  would  seem  premature  to  decide  from  the  result  of  a 
single  trial.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  trust  will  be  followed 
up  by  others,  and  carefully  investigated. 

In  describing  the  above  experiment,  I  omitted  to 
state  that  during  its  progress  I  was  curious  to  ascer- 
tain if  any,  and  wrhat  amount  of  galvanic  power  was 
generated  by  the  metallic  plates,  and  for  this  purpose 
I  occasionally  applied  to  the  wire  a  very  delicate  mag- 
netic compass,  and  I  always  found  that  the  needle  was 
immediately  more  or  less  deflected,  evidently  showing 
that  an  electrical  action  was  constantly  kept  up.  And 
I  was  the  better  enabled  to  make  these  observations  by 
the  mode  of  my  arrangement  of  the  plates,  for  as  the 
wires  were  extended  accurately,  magnetic  north  and 
south,  by  placing  the  needle  immediately'  above  them 
the  slightest  deflection  was  readily  noticed.  There 
■were  also  other  motives  which  led  me  to  adopt  this  par- 
ticular arrangement,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
detail  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  results  of  this  experiment 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  perseverance  and 
a  judicious  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  application  of 
the  galvanic  power  which  experience  from  time  to  time 
may  suggest,  that  we  shall  gradually  succeed  in  render- 
ing it  a  most  valuable  agent  in  agriculture,  as  it  would 


be  folly  indeed  to  expect  any  great  results  at  present, 
whilst  so  completely  in  its  infancy.  For  we  know  that 
some  40  or  50  years  ago  it  was  stated  byr  those  who 
first  discovered  the  nature  and  properties  of  steam, 
that  they  possessed  a  power  which  in  time  they  believed 
would  perform  wonders  and  cause  a  general  transforma- 
tion in  travelling  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  its  proper  application.  This  point  was 
left  for  the  next  few  succeeding  years  to  accomplish. 
So  it  is  at  present  with  electro-culture.  We  are 
in  possession  of  a  power  which  has  been  proved  to  stimu- 
late and  increase  vegetable  growth  at  a  very  economical 
cost,  and  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt,  but  that 
patient  and  persevering  investigation  of  the  laws  of  its 
nature  will  discover  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it,  aud 
will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success.  [We  tried 
similar   experiments  with  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc, 

1  foot  wide  and  8  feet  long  ;  one  pair  were  16  feet,  aud 
the  other  32  feet  apart.  They  were  connected  by  copper 
wires.  They  were  sunk  in  a  Wheat  field,  but  no  appa- 
rent effect  ensued.  ] 

Home  Correspondence. 

Plug  Draining. — In  the  article  headed  "  Drainage" 
(p.  14  of  last  week's  Number),  occurs  the  following  : — 
"  Besides  tile  or  stone  draining,  plug  draining,  as  it  is 
called,  is  in  use  in  many  districts — it  is  never  advisable, 
and  admissable  only  on  pasture  lauds  of  a  sufficiently 
clayey  texture."  Such  an  opinion,  given  evidently  with 
editorial  authority,  I  must  not  attempt  hastily  to  dis- 
pute. Nevertheless,  when  I  meet  with  a  fact  opposed 
to  received  opinion,  I  must  always  doubt ;  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  such  facts,  I  must  disbelieve.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  had  an  arable  field  with  subsoil  of 
clay  and  sand  plug  drained,  though  warned  of  the  ap- 
prehended danger.  Finding  that  answer  well,  and  also 
that  the  drains  sustained  no  injury  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  I  followed  on  until  I  had  drained  nearly  50 
acres,  all  arable.  The  whole  has  been  completed  several 
years,  aud  the  drains  have  not  in  any  case  given  way, 
or  been  trodden  in  by  horses.  The  field  last  done  was 
a  stiff  clay;  about  2  acres  of  this  were  drained  with 
tiles,  but  in  this  part  the  drainage  is  no  better  than  on 
the  remainder  of  the  field.  My  rule  is  to  drain  3  feet 
deep.  I  give  the  facts,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine 
whether  plug  draining  may  be  safely  performed  on 
arable  land ;  and  whether  it  is  advisable  for  renting 
tenants  whose  landlords  will  neither  grant  leases  nor 
assist  in  draining,  to  adopt  this  plan,  which  entails  a  first 
cost  of  less  than  2/.  per  acre,  rather  than  be  annually 
foiled  by  the  wet  state  of  their  land,  because  the  more 
durable  and  costly  mode  of  draining  is  beyond  their 
prudent  reach.— Josiah  Hunt,  Almondsbury,  Glouces- 
tershire, 1  st  Month,  5th,  1846.  [The  facts  here  detailed 
certainly  condemn  our  too-sweeping  remarks  on  this 
subject.  Nevertheless,  that  which  we  ventured  to  say 
was  founded  on  an  experience  extending  over  five  years 
and  about  45  acres.  This  land,  plug  drained  in  1840 
and  1841  2  feet  deep,  at  intervals  of  5i  yards,  is,  to-day, 
in  many  places,  almost  a  swamp,  and  will  require  a 
more  effectual  drainage  before  another  winter.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  drained  when  in  pasture,  and  in- 
tended to  remain  so  ;  but  it  has  since  been  broken  up. 
Its  subsoil  is  clay  and  sand,  but  probably  much  less 
clayey  than  Mr.  Hunt's.  The  system  has  certainly 
failed  with  us  ;  but  the  evidence  we  give  is  no  doubt 
not  of  equal  value  with  that  given  above.  One  piece  of 
positive  evidence  must  outweigh  whole  sheets  of  that 
which  is  merely  negative.  Success  in  one  case  shows 
that  failure  in  all  the  others  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  is  probably  attributable  to  the  operation  being  badly 
conducted  ;  and  in  our  case  if  the  texture  of  the  subsoil 
be  not  in  fault,  it  has  been  probably  owing  to  a  want  of 
sufficient  depth.  At  the  same  time,  where  the  tenant  has 
the  security  of  a  lease,  it  will,  we  must  believe,  generally 
be  his  interest  to  adopt  a  more  permanent  method  of 
drainage — one  which  shall  run  no  hazard  of  injury  from 
deep  cultivation.] 

Grass  Farm. — I  have  35  acres  of  rich  meadow  land, 
upon  which  I  keep  S  cows  and  1  pony,  feeding  with  Grass 
in  summer  aud  hay  in  winter  ;  4  horses,  hay  all  the  year ; 

2  calves  every  other  year  to  keep  as  stock,  and  the 
cows  and  calves  in  winter  have  straw  to  eat  besides  hay. 
I  mow  about  half  the  land  every  year,  and  the  hay  is 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  year's  consumption. 
You  will  be  hardly  able,  I  am  afraid,  with  these  facts 
only,  to  answer  my  question,  viz.,  Ought  I  to  make 
more  of  the  land  than  I  do  I — A  Carmarthenshire  Sub. 
[The  only  difficulty  with  us  is  to  make  out  how  you 
happen  to  have  a  surplus  of  hay  from  the  mown  half, 
while  you  do  not  mention  any  surplus  of  Grass  on  the 
depastured  half,  and  from  the  aftermath  of  that  which 
was  mown.  Ten  acres  depastured  in  summer  will  make 
more  mutton  or  beef  or  milk — it  will  keep  more  stock — 
than  the  produce  of  the  same  ten  acres  mown  and  dried, 
for  consumption  in  winter  ;  and  yet  you  keep  your  cows 
in  winter  on  hay  and  your  horses  all  the  year  round  on 
hay,  and  have  some  to  spare,  while  your  depastured 
Grass,  with  the  aftermath  of  the  rest  in  addition,  only 
keeps  the  cows  in  summer.  Probably  the  history  you 
have  given  of  the  produce  is  not  complete  ;  but  if  it  be, 
we  should  imagine  you  might  keep  more  stock  for  the 
summer  than  you  do.  At  the  same  time,  our  opinion 
is,  that  unless  your  land  be  very  rich  indeed,  it  would 
certainly  yield  a  more  valuable  gross  produce,  and  per- 
haps keep  more  stock  both  summer  and  winter,  if  part 
or  all  of  it  were  broken  up.] 

Italian  Rye-grass From  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Italian  Rye-grass  I  saw  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  I  was  induced  to  sow  it  instead  of  winter  Tares  , 


(with  which  the  laud  was  sown  two  years  back),  hoping 
to  get  an  abundant  and  early  supply  of  feed  for  my 
sheep  and  horses.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  procure 
seed  until  just  before  the  dry  weather  of  October,  and 
in  consequence  the  plant  is  so  young  and  backward  that 
I  am  afraid  the  winter  will  kill  it.  I  am  also  afraid  it 
is  not  even  now  thick  enough,  and  was  thinking  of  drill- 
ing Saintfoin  across  it  in  the  spring,  unless  it  improves 
greatly.  Would  you  advise  doing  this  ;  or  ploughing 
the  land  again  and  sowing  spring  Tares  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  At  what  time  would  Saintfoin  be  best  sown  ? 
and  what  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  ?  My  land  is  clean 
and  in  good  heart,  and  I  intended  after  mowing  the- 
Rye-grass  to  dress  with  burnt  earth  aud  liquid  manure 
from  the  tank. — R — r.  [If  you  are  experienced  in 
these  things  you  will  know  very  well  ho.w  difficult  it  is 
to  judge  of  the  ultimate  crop  from  the  appearauce  of 
the  plant  when  young.  A  very  thinly  scattered  plant, 
as  it  may  now  appear,  will  spread  and  cover  the  ground 
before  May.  If,  however,  there  is  no  chance  ot  yours 
doing  this,  you  may  as  well  work  the  laud  over  with  the 
cultivator  or  scarifier,  not  the  plough,  drill  spring  Tares, 
and  roll  them  in  ;  you  can  do  this  without  altogether 
destroying  the  Rye-grass  plants.] 

Discussion  on  Flux  Culture  at  Ballinasloe. —  I  regret 
not  having  with  me  the  Number  of  your  Journal  in 
which  my   article  on  the  above  subject  appeared,  in 
order  to  refer  to  it,  and  answer  Mr.  Stephen's  remarks 
as  to  my  having  misrepresented  any  portion  of  his  "  Book 
of  the  Farm  ;"  if  by  mistake  I  had  done  so,  I  should  at 
once  apologise  for  committing  such  an  error,  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  give  personal  offence  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  never 
read  his  work,  although  I  sent  to  several  shops  in  the 
city  for   it,   and  have    only  answered  Mr.   Bearnish's- 
quotations  from  it,  and  I  cannot  imagine  I  have  been 
incorrect  in  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  his  statement. 
As  it  is  now  15  years  since  I  parted  with  my  last  farm, 
and  I  know  from  reading  and  conversing  with  farmers 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  agriculture,  I  at 
once  confess  Mr.   Stephen  may  be  practically  a  better 
agriculturist  than  I  am,  that  is,  he  may  know  how  to 
grow  Peas,  Beans,   and  Cabbages,   and  also  Turnips, 
and  may  be  more  skilful  in  directing  the  feeding   of 
prize  bullocks  or  sheep,  because  of  my  want  of  practice, 
but  in  order  to  inform  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and 
thoBe  in  the  county  Cork,  which  his  book  was  likely  to 
do,  respecting  Flax   culture,  the  advantage,  or  rather 
the  disadvantages,  he  says,  attending  it,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  tell  them  how  many  years  he  has  had  prac- 
tical experience,  in  order  that  the  public  may  believe 
that  his  writings  are  not  theoretical,  but  worthy  of  being 
relied  on ;  he  should  tell  them  of  his  system  of  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  results,  and  how  he  proved  it  ruinous  ; 
also   what  quantity  .he  had  per  acre,  whether  he  had 
sown  it  for  one  year  or  ten,  whether  he  had  acres,  or- 
tried  experiments  in  a  garden  ;  this  I  shouldjlook  for  be- 
fore I  could  believe  him  practically  acquainted  with  Flax 
culture,  because,  from  the  first  letter  that  I  forwarded 
to  your  Journal  for  insertion,  I  was  as  well  prepared  as 
I  am  now,  with  references  to  practical  farmers,  and 
figures,  to  prove  I  was  incapable  of  misrepresentation, 
and  as  to  the  sentiments  and  experience  of  Scottish 
farmers  on  Flax-growing,  which  Mr.  Stephen  allows  to 
be  his  guide,  compared  with  the?  dozens  of  practical 
results  by  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  I  have 
often  placed  before  you,   under   the   teaching  of  the 
Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  and  ProfessorKane's 
clear  and  able  lectures,  I  will  allow  the  number  of  tons 
of  Flax  and  its  price  produced  in  all  Scotland  for  the 
last  5  years,  compared  with  the  value  of  this  year's  crop 
inUlster,  1,700,000/.,  to  decide  whether  the  Irish  farmers 
or  the  Scottish  farmers  should  know  most  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Can  Mr.  Stephen  inform  me  who,  of  his  country- 
men, have  got  22s.  per  stone  for  Flax,  or  even  the  half, 
(lis.),  this  season  ;  when  he  does  so,  I  will  admit  the 
Scotch  have  equal  pretensions  with  the  Irish,  to  claim 
being  as  competent  to  give  their  opinions  from  practice. 
If   Mr.  Beamish's  quotations  from  the  "  Book    of  the 
Farm"  be  correct,  I  fear  the  author  and  those  Scottish 
farmers  have  taken  the  same  view  that  the  Irish  farmers 
did,  some  few  years  ago  wdien  they  knew  little  about 
the   proper   course  of  management  ;    they  thought   it 
ruinous,  and  had  almost  given  it  up.     The  seed  in  those 
days,  with    the  water   the  Flax  was   steeped   in,    all 
flowed  into  the  rivers  ;  the  seed,  S(.  per  acre,  lost,  and 
the  Flax  water  equal   to  liquid  manure  :  I   fear   Mr. 
Stephen  had  this  old-fashioned  system  before  his  eyes 
when  he  was  writing  down  his  observations  of  Flax,  and 
although  I  give  his  countrymen  credit  for  being  much 
better  farmers  in  general  than  even  my  own  country- 
men in  the  north  of  Ireland,  nevertheless  I  consider 
that  province  not  inferior  to  any  part  he  can  select  in 
all  Scotland,  as  regards  Flax  growing,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say,  that  without  Scotch  instruction,  the   farmers 
there  have  learned  how  to  grow  Flax  that  has  been 
sold  at  176/.  per  ton  in  this  market.     I  have  been  now 
many   years    connected    with  the   trade,   and  I   never 
heard   of   Scotch  Flax  worth  anything  bordering   on 
what  I  have  quoted,  in  fact,  I  never  kuew  more  than 
two  or  three  mills  in  Scotland  to  spin  much  above  50 
lea,  therefore  there  was  no  encouragement  to  grow  the 
article  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  fine  spinners  in  this  town  would  buy  even  the 
best  Irish  Flax  ;  however,  I   hope  the   day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Scotland,  as  well  as  England  and  Ireland, 
will  be  able  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  in  this  market, 
without  our  depending  on  foreigners  for  a  raw  material 
that  we  can  produce  equally  good,  fine,  aud  strong,  if 
our  farmers  will  only  give  it  proper  attention.   We  only 
want  a  few  such  men  as  Mr.  M'Carter  in  England  and 
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Scotland  to  lead  the  way.  I  shall  attend  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's suggestions,  and  shall  have  his  "  Boolt  of  the 
Farm"  on  ray  return,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  can  believe 
he  is  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  "  his  sentiments 
on  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  Flax  are  in  accordance 
•with  the  experience  of  Scottish  farmers  ;"  but  as  I  can 
prove  by  experiments  that  Mr.  S.,  having  allowed  those 
ideas  to  be  his  guide,  he  has  published  opinions  that  are 
found  to  be  in  error  (if  Mr.  Beamish's  quotations  are 
correct),  I  cannot  see  that  he  should  take  amiss  my 
Quoting  practical  men  to  prove  that  his  teaching  is 
erroneous.  I  noticed  his  remarks  from  a  pure  convic- 
tion that  however  valuable  Mr.  S.'s  work  may  be  on 
other  subjects  (and  I  have  been  told  it  is  so),  that  the 
doctrine  laid  down  on  Flax  culture  was  the  same  as 
was  believed  in  Ireland  up  to  the  last  few  years  ;  and 
knowing  from  practice,  and  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  practical  men,  that  ideas  so  plainly  stated  in  a 
•work  on  agriculture  would  prevent  experiments  being 
•tried,  I  did  write  in  earnest,  and  ■  ever  will  do  so,  in 
opposition  to  anything  likely  to  prevent  the  cultivation 
of  Fiax  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  as  I  believe  I  act 
as  tlie  farmer's  friend,  and  the  advocate  and  friend  of 
the  agricultural  labouring  classes,  when  I  advise  this 
country  to  produce  what  will  keep  her  machinery  going, 
in  place  of  sending  millions  to  the  Continent  to  support 
a  people  that  tax  our  yarns  and  linen  made  from  their 
own  Flax,  40  to  GO  per  cent.,  and  are  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves  about  adding  an  additional  duty. — 
J.  II.  Dickson,  Bull  and  Mouth  Hotel,  Leeds,  Dec.  20. 

%*  "We  have  many  communications  from  correspondents,  in 
type,  and  they  are  postponed  only  by  want  of  room.     We  hope 
the  writers  will  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  what  is  an  unavoidable 
-delay. 


Societies. 

HIGHLAND   AND    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
The  first  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  last  month, 
under  the  presidency  of  .the  Earl  of  Rosebery.     The 
busiuess  of  the  meeting  was  commenced    by  reading  an 
account  of  the  experiments  made   by  Mr.   Lawson,  the 
seedsman  of  the  Society,  in  raising  plants  from  the  seed 
of  the  Tussac  Grass  which   the   Society  had  obtained 
through  Lord  Stanley,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  from  the  Falkland  Islands.     The  account  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr-  Lawson   himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
Report  to  the  Directors,  and  was  read  to  the  meeting 
by  Mr.   Stephens,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Dawson.     The  experiments  were  conducted  both  in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass,  and  commenced  in  September 
1844.     The  experiment  in  the  open  air  was  made  in 
'  five  different  ways,  namely — 1st,  the  seed  wag  sown  in 
.peat  and  common  mould  mixed  together  in   a  damp 
situation  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  several  plants  bear- 
ing resemblance  to  Tussac  Grass  came  up  in  October 
and  March,  and  a  great  many  other  Grasses,  such  as 
Poas,  Festucas,  &c,  also  came  up  :  those  resembling 
Tussac  Grass  were  kept  over  ;  2d,  in  common  mould,  in 
a  damp  situation  ;  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  in 
the  first  experiment :  3d,  in  peat  and  common  mould, 
mixed  with  medium  dry  soil  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
310  plants  resembling  Tussac  Grass  came  up,  and  those 
which  did  appear  were  the  Agrostis  stolonifera  :  4th, 
in  common  mould,  in  medium  dry  soil,  when  no  Tussac 
Grass  appeared,  and  the  same  plants  as  in  the  last  case 
came   up  :   5th,   in   rotten   dung,   below   hand-glasses, 
when  two  or  three  plants,  very  like  Tussac  Grass,  came 
up,  and  which  were  potted  in  the  end  of  August,  1845, 
aud   kept  over.     The   experiments   under   glass  were 
made  in   three  different  modes,  namely — 1st,  in  the 
stove,  where  the  seeds  were  sown  in  pots,  each  contain- 
ing respectively,  black  loam,  brown  loam,  and  peat  soil. 
The  pots   of  black   loam   exhibited  in  January,  some 
joung   plants   of  Grass,   but    which   happened   to   be 
taken  away  before  Mr.  Lawson  could  form  his  opinion 
of  what  they  were.      The  pots  of  brown  loam  exhi- 
bited  a  fair  braird   of  plants,  but  which  all  damped 
off  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  about  an  inch  in 
height  ;  and  the  pots  of  peat  still  exhibited  a  fair  though 
not  a  thick  braird,  and  of  several  plants  put  into  s  ngle 
pots  in  April,  1045, 12  turned  out  to  be  the  true  Tussac 
Grass,  the  largest  of  which,  18   inches  in  height,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Society's  Show  at  Dumfries,  in  October 
last,  and  was  placed  on  the  table  before  the  meeting. 
From  another  parcel  of  seed  sown  on  28th  January, 
1845,  in  peat  soil,  a  pretty  good   braird  came  up  in 
October,  only   four    plants   of  which   appeared  to   be 
Tussac  Grass, therest  being Poa  annua  and  Juncus  squar- 
rosus.     2d,  another  set  of  experiments  was  made  in  the 
greenhouse  amongst  similar  soils  to  those  just  described, 
and  the  plants  that  made   their  appearance  were  all 
different  from  Tussac  Grass.     3d,  the  third  experiment 
was  made  in  the  cold  frame  with  similar  soils,  and  the 
result  was  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  stove  treatment  is  the  most 
successful  mode  of  germinating  Tussac  Grass  seed,  but 
when  the  plants  are  obtained,  they  succeed  best  in  a 
cold  shady  frame.     It  is  Mr.  Lawson's  opinion  that  the 
Tussac  Grass  seed  was  pure,  and  that  the  other  plants 
which  appeared  had  probably  sprung  from  seed  lyin 
dormant  in  the  soils. 

The  next  communication,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Shand,  dated  Marykirk,  on  28th  July  last,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  was  read  by  Mr.  Stephens.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Shand  was  to  point  out  the  fertilising  cause  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  herbage  of  excellent  quality,  which  he 
observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Loch  of  Forfar  sometime 
previous  to  that  date.  The  soil  consisted  of  pure  Moss 
(peat)  which  had  not  been  changed  from  its  Mossy 
character  by  cultivation 


excellent  pasturage  was  caused  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  but  this  he  imagined  could  not  be  the  case,  as  Moss 
ground  experiences  no  change  by  irrigation,  and  he 
then  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  sewerage  of  the  towu, 
and  from  this  the  deduction  seems  evident  that  liquid 
manure,  more  particularly  that  from  towns,  is  a  specific 
in  the  cultivation  of  Moss  ground. 

Mr.  Stephens  remarked  that  he  conceived  Mr.  Shand 
had  stated  the  ease  too  broadly  when  he  had  assumed 
that  Moss  experienced  no  change  by  irrigation,  and 
should  have  confined  the  observation  to  undrained  Moss; 
for  he  had  seen  purS  Moss  when  drained,  aud  in  con- 
nection with  irrigated  meadows,  produce  fine  crops  of 
hay'.  And  as  to  the  production  of  pure  Moss,  when 
overflowed  by  the  waters  of  a  river,  he  had  seen  an  in- 
stance on  the  side  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen,  in  King's 
couuty,  Ireland,  where  pure  Moss  was  inundated  by  a 
river  every  winter,  and  in  summer  yielded  very  heavy 
crops  of  hay,  as  much  as  600  stones  per  Irish  acre, 
which  are  equal  to  480  stones  per  Scotch,  and  380  stones 
per  imperial  acre.  He  also  stated,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  Forfar,  that  large  quantities  of 
shell  marl  had  formerly  been  excavated  from  this  and 
other  neighbouring  lochs,  and  that  upon  those  parts  of 
the  [margin,  consisting  of  Moss,  on  which  temporary 
depots  had  been  made  of  that  material,  he  had  noticed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  verdure. 

Sir  Geokge  Macpherson  Geant,  of  Ballindalloch, 
stated  that  he  was  now  engaged  in  improving  Moss,  900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  after  being  drained,  by 
laying  upon  it  2  or  3  inches  of  clay,  and  lime  upon  the 
clay,  and  harrowing  them  down  together,  and  the  crops 
of  Oats  after  this  process  had  been  so  heavy  as  to  attract 
general  notice. 

Dr.  Mercer  then  gave  an  exposition  and  demonstra- 
tion on  the  present  diseased  condition  of  the  Potato 
crop,  illustrated  by  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
A. Tod,  market  gardener,  Easter-road,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  a  successful  mode  which  he  had  practised  for  several 
years  past  of  raising  Potatoes  for  seed,  and  which  Mr. 
Tod  considered  might  also  be  practised  by  farmers  who 
wished  to  raise  good  seed  Potatoes.  After  referring  to 
the  observation  he  had  frequently  made  of  Potatoes 
whicli  had  grown  deep  in  the  soil  being  mealy  and  fit 
for  the  table,  while  those  which  were  formed  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  were  waxy,  and  consequently 
unfit  for  the  table,  yet  made  good  seed — he  alluded  to 
the  conviction  which  this'circumstance  brought  to  his 
mind  of  the  propriety  of  always  raising  Potatoes  for 
seed,  and  those  for  food  in  different  ways,  and  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  treat  the  Potato  differently  for 
these  different  purposes,  that  he  had  suffered  largely  by 
failures  in  his  early  Potatoes.  His  suggestions  for 
raising  seed  Potatoes  are  therefore  derived  from  his 
own  experience,  and  we  believe  they  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  his  Own  words.  "  The  remedy  I  venture  to 
suggest,"  says  Mr.  Tod,  "  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  farmer,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter that  it  may  be  easily  tried  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  according  to  circumstances.  I  propose  that  a 
portion  of  land  most  suitable  for  the  raising  of  seed 
Potato  should  be  selected,  and  if  it  require  manure  let 
it  be  applied  and  ploughed  in  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  the  spring,  let  the  ground  be 
wrought  into  a  fine  friable  state,  and  plant  the  seed  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches  and  no  more.  During  the  sum- 
mer, let  the  ground  be  kept  loose  and  free  of  weeds,  but 
do  not  earth  up  the  plants.  In  autumn,  lift  the  crop  as 
soon  as  the  stems  begin  §to  lose  their  greenness.  By 
this  method  the  crop  will  be  as  large  as  by  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  germi- 
nating powers  of  the  Potato  will  be  found  greatly  im- 
proved and  invigorated  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
tubers  having  grown  above  ground,  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  light  and  air  to  form  and  strengthen  in 
the  buds  or  eyes,  and  therefore  will  be  much  hardier 
and  not  so  easily  injured  by  rain  or  frost  as  those  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tod  says — 
"  Before  I  adopted  the  above  method  I  had  for  several 
years  failures  in  my  crops  of  early  Potatoes,  more 
especially  in  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney  and  the  Adelphi 
Early,  but  observing  that  such  tubers  as  were  acciden- 
tally growing  above  ground,  exposed  to  'light  and  air, 
had  well  formed,  strong  and  vigorous  eyes  or  buds,  I 
resolved  to  adopt  the  said  method  of  growing  my  seed, 
and  have  done  so  for  the  last  four  years  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  my  crops  are  considerably  larger  than  they 
were,  and  have  now  no  blanks."  To  a  question  put 
from  the  chair,  Mr.  Tod  replied  that  he  cut  his  seed 
into  sets  when  the  Potatoes  were  large,  but  planted  the 
small  Potatoes  whole.  He  considered  it,  however,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  manure  the  soil  in  autumn 
or  winter. 

NATIONAL  FLAX  SOCIETY. 

Ipswich  Branch .At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 

above  Society,  at  Ipswich,  Mr.  B.  B.  Farrow  read  the 
report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — "In  re- 
ferring to  the  causes  which  have  temporarily  retarded 
the  progress  of  flax  cultivation,  your  Committee  allude 
particularly  to  the  long-continued  drought  in  the  spring 
of  1844,  while  the  luxuriant  crop  of  the  present  year 
sufficiently  testifies  that  the  effect  of  moisture  which  is 
usually  most  to  be  apprehended  in  this  country  is  ad- 
vantageous to  its  growth.  That  the  crop  of  1844,  as 
regards  the  fibre,  was  a  failure,  as  iu  that  part  of  Ire- 
land where  it  is  cultivated,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
samples  exhibited  here  to-day  ;  very  little  of  that  grown 
being  worth  the  expense  of  working  up,  and  it  is  pecu- 
He  at  first  thought  that  this  J  liarly  observable   as   exhibiting  the   character   of  this 


crop,  and  the  effect  of  a  dry  season  on  its  growth,  that 
even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  crop  was  apparently 
very  good,  the  amount  of  fibre  produced  was  inconsider- 
able— this  was  particularly  the  case  with  that  grown  by 
Mr.  Barker,  of  Ramsey — some  of  which  was  consider- 
ably longer  in  the  straw  than  any  grown  this  year, 
while  the  amount  of  flax  produced  from  a  given  quantity 
was  one-third  less  in  weight  than  that  grown  by  Mr. 
King  and  Archdeacon  Beruers.  With  reference  to  the 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  that  grown  during 
the  present  year,  a  comparison  of  the  samples  exhibited 
with  those  grown  in  1844,  will  furnish  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  And 
your  Committee  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  opinion 
expressed  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  for  the  Im 
provement  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  of  the  samples  for- 
warded for  their  inspection — they  were  described  in  the 
report  as  some  'very  fine  specimens  of  English  growth, 
from  whicli  the  seed  had  been  saved  on  the  Courtrai 
system — the  quantity  of  seed  and  flax  was  large,  ar.d 
the  quality  good.'  And  in  a  letter  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  M'Adam,  the  secretary  of  thtt 
Society,  he  says,  '  The  flax  was  considered  strong,  well 
coloured,  and  of  good  quality  for  spinning — the  only  ob- 
jection made  against  it  was  that  it  did  not  possess  much 
of  what  the  spinners  term  '  nature,'  that  is,  the  oiliness 
and  silkiness  of  texture,  which  renders  the  yarn  more 
durable  when  wrought  into  linen.  This  may  be  owing 
to  several  causes,  but  the  most  usual  is  the  delay  in 
pulling  the  flax  until  the  seed  is  approaching  maturit; . 
It  is,  however,  almost  a  drawn  question  with  us  at  pre- 
sent whether  the  fine  flax  produced  by  pulling  green, 
which  precludes  the  saving  of  perfect  seeds,  is  likely'  to 
pay  more  than  a  coarse  fibre  and  mature  seeds.'  One 
of  the  samples  exhibited  this  day,  viz.,  that  grown  at 
Ipswich  by  the  Company  formed  here  for  the  purchase 
of  flax,  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  of  London, 
at  SOI.  per  ton,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  highest  price 
that  has  yet  been  realized  for  flax  grown  in  these  coun- 
ties."— Ipswich  Journal. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 
SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION.] 
3.  Corn  Rents. 

See  Agricultural  Gazette,  1845,  p.  789  :  See  a  very  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  7th  and  8th  Chapters  of  Layton 
Cooke  "On  the  Value  of  Land":  Bacon's  "  Eeport  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  p.  G9  :  Low  "  On  Landed  Property," 
p.  48  :  Stephen's  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  vol.  3,  p.  1312  :  Lawson's 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  p.  4-4  :  Sinclair's  "Code  of  Agriculture," 
p.  59  :  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  8,  p.  543  :  An 
Essay  "  On  Corn  Hents,"  by  H.  Hart,  T.P.,  of  the  Lewes  Far- 
mers' Club,  W.  Strange,  Paternoster-vow. 

In  the  first  article  referred  to  above  it  is  argued,  and  we  think 
very  justly,  that  the  farm-house,  &c,  being  of  permanent  value, 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  at  all  events,  should  be  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.  One  of  the  best  papers  on  the  subject,  however,  which 
we  have  seen  is  in  the  present  Number  (No.  11)  of  the  ' '  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture " — the  writer  sums  up  thus  : — 
"  We  inquired  whether  a  constant  or  fluctuating  rent  were 
preferable,  and  concluded  in  favour  of  the  latter,  "We  then 
showed  that  though  the  whole  rent  ought,  on  strict  principle, 
to  fluctuate,  we  must  in  the  present  state  of  things  allow  that 
part  of  it  dependant  upon  stock  to  be  paid  by  a  constant  sura. 
We  next  remarked,  that  the  proportion  between  stock  rent  and 
grain  rent  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  rotation  of  cropping, 
and  pointed  out  how  the  fixing  otV-a.  proper  constant  sum  for 
a  stock  rent  ought  to  be  determined.  After  this  we  considered 
what  kind  of  grain  was  likely  in  future  to  be  the  chief  regu- 
lator of  fluctuating  grain-rents,  and  concluded  that  Wheat  as 
hitherto  was  likely  to  hold  the  pre-eminence.  Our  next  con- 
clusion, and  the  most  important  in  the  whole  inquiry  was,  that 
the  average  acreable  produce,  as  well  as  the  average  price  of  the 
grains  regulating  rents  in  each  county  Ought  to  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  grain  rents.  We  then  suggested  the  means  of 
estimating  this  acreable  produce,  and  pointed  out  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  great  imperfection  in  the  present  method  ot 
determining  the  average  prices  of  grain  in  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land, owing  to  the  period  at  which  these  averages  are  taken  ; 
and  we  proposed  a  way  of  modifying  this  imperfection  without 
injury  to  existing  interests.  And,  finally,  we  alluded  and  ob- 
jected to  the  present  practice  of  fixing  two  or  three  different 
average  prices  of  grain,  and  more  especially  without  dividing 
the  grain  sold  into  two  or  three  corresponding  lots  of  deter- 
minate weights  per  bushel."  We  extract  this  passage  be- 
cause it  is,  as  it  were,  a  table  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable 
article,  and  may  induce  a  more  general  perusal  of  it. 

4.  Shed-feeding  op  Sheep. 

See  Agricultural  Gazelle,  1844,  pp.  25,  75,  124  ;  1845,  p.  002. 
"Journal  of  English  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  i,  p.  407;  vol.  vi, 
p.  242.  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  Oct.,  1848,  p.  167; 
Jan.,  1845,  p.  399. 

It  is  fouud  that  sheep  fed  in  sheds  make  more  mutton  upon 
less  food  than  those  exposed  in  the  fields — that  they  are  less 
liable  to  certain  diseases — and  that  foot-rot,  to  which  they  are 
more  liable,  can  he  avoided  by  proper  management  and 
attention. 

Probus  :  Bone  Manure. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
club,  a  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  Carnwinic'.c 
Farm, — the  property  and  in  the  occupation  of  C.  H.  T. 
Hawkins,  Esq. — was  read  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  of  Truro. 
Its  object  was  to  prove  the  durability  of  bone  dust  as  a 
manure  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  appears  that,  in 
1835,  a  piece  of  waste  ground  was  broken  from  the 
common,  and  tilled  to  Turnips,  the  larger  part  of  which 
was  manured  with  bone  dust,  at  the  rate  of  three  quar- 
ters to  the  acre.*  In  the  two  following  years  it  was 
successfully  cropped  with  Oats,  and  with  the  last  crop, 
laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  in  which  state  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  At  the  present  period,  the  effect  of 
the  boue  dust  can  be  plainly  distinguished — the  Grass  as 
far  as  theeyecan  reach  having  arichGrass  sward — whilst 
the  adjoining  part,  where  no  bone  dust  has  been  applied, 
has  a  coarse  sterile  appearance  ;  the  difference  being  as 
great  as  if  a  line  had  been  drawn  between  rich  pasture 


"  It  should  be  properly  added  that  the  whole  of  the  Turnip 
plant  was  carried  off  by  the  fly  ;  consequently,  little  or  none  of 
the  bone-dust  was  used  in  that  crop.  This  will  partly  account 
for  its  evident  durability. 
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and  seauty  coarse  herbage.  This,  and  a  great  many 
other  experiments  of  the  same  character,  made  by  Mr. 
Trethewy,  the  manager  of  the  estate,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  120  acres,  and  on  all  of  which  the  effect  of  the 
bone  was  equally  visible,  induced  the  club  to  send  a 
sample  of  the  soil  from  each  part  of  the  field  on  which 
the  first  experiments  had  been  made,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  late 
of  Falmouth,  and  now  "  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,"  to  be  analysed,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  bone  could  be  detected  at  the  present  time. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  kept  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  club,  and  that  the 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he  readily 
detected  the  bone  in  that  portion  of  the  field,  on  which 
it  had  been  applied  some  10  years  before.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  analyses  : — 

No  1.       No.  2. 
"Water,  evaporated  by  stove  drying    ....  14,06        14,18 
Vegetable  and  animal  matters  burnt  off  12,01        12,05 

Silica  and  siliceous  grit 49,54        49,50 

Oxide  of  iron 7,03  7,00 

Carbonate  of  limo 1,05         1,00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0,25         0,35 

Sulphate  of  lime 1,05         1,04 

Muriates         0,54  0,54 

Alumina         7,10  Ci.04 

Phosphate  of  lime- 0,10         0,75 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0,00         0,05 

Potash  1,00         1,27 

Humus  and  soluble  alkalies  . .  . .  0,00  6,17 
Mr.  Karkeek  contended,  from  these  analyses,  that  the 
experiment  went  to  prove  a  plain  and  important  fact, 
and  one  which  is  considered  a  disputed  question  amongst 
agriculturists,  that  the  principal  manuring  properties 
of  bone  existed  in  the  earthy  matters,  which  constitute 
about  two-thirds  of  bone,  and  not  in  the  oily  and  gluti- 
nous parts  constituting  the  remaining  third.  —  An 
interesting  discussion  ensued,  on  the  subject  of  the 
analyses,  the  club  being  of  opinion  that  the  organic 
parts  of  bone  evidently  had  a  powerful  effect  as  a  manure, 
but  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  that  any  other 
than  the  earthy  matter  could  have  remained  so  long  in 
the  land — the  whole  of  the  animal  matter  having  been 
probably  consumed  by  the  two  crops  of  Oats  ; — and 
they  agreed  with  Mr.  Karkeek  that  the  principal 
manuring  properties  of  bone  existed  in  the  earthy 
phosphates. 

Farm    Memoranda. 

Lincolnshire  Fen  Farming. — The  means  for  im- 
proving peat  land  are  now  very  extensively  employed  by 
fen  farmers.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,  claying  is  found  to  be  indispensable. 
This  operation  increases  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and 
renders  it  much  firmer.  The  peat  is  continually  liable 
to  be  blown  away  by  strong  winds,  but  by  an  admix- 
ture of  clay  the  whole  soil  becomes  more  tenacious.  It 
also  proves  of  great  benefit  in  frosty  weather.  Before 
being  clayed,  the  peat  land  is  very  liable  during  suc- 
cessive frosts  and  thaws  to  lose  plant,  as  it  is  termed. 
The  clay  prevents  the  occurrence  of  this  by  rendering 
the  land  drier  and  more  solid.  The  clay  is  found  at 
various  depths  beueath  the  surface — in  some  parts  it  is 
eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  in  others  one  or  two,  and  it 
sometimes  reaches  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 
It  often  varies  a  foot  in  the  same  field.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  clay  is  considerably  nearer  the 
surface  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Throughout  the 
whole  fen  this  has  been  observed.  Two  modes  ftf  ac- 
counting for  this  have  been  suggested — some  suppose 
'  that  the  peat  has  become  more  compressed  and  solid 
in  consequence  of  draining  and  tillage  ;  but  the  gene- 
rally entertained  idea  is,  that  the  clay  is  actually,  so  to 
speak,  "  eating  up  "  the  moor.  This  latter  idea  is  evi- 
dently untenable — the  idea  of  clay,  a  hard,  tenacious, 
wet,  solid  substance,  absorbing  a  loose  powdery  soil 
Minute  particles  of  black  mould  might  penetrate  into 
the  hard  clay,  but  in  such  a  case  the  clay  itself  would 
become  changed  ;  this  very  process  of  absorption  would 
form  a  new  soil  composed  of  both  clay  and  peat,  pos- 
sessing in  some  degree  the  properties  and  the  appear- 
ance of  both.  But  when  a  clay  dike  is  dug  in  a  field, 
there  is  no  such  appearance  to  be  seen — the  clay  is 
quite  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  the  moor. 
There  is  a  distinct  line  or  boundary  visible  between  the 
two  beds.  There  is  no  conglomeration  of  the  two  soils, 
no  transition  stratum.  The  clay  lying  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  peat  has  the  same  appearance  as  the 
clay  lying  three  or  four  feet  from  the  moor.  But  even 
if  the  clay  and  peat  did  commingle,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  would  follow  that  the  unmixed  clay  and  the  surface 
should  be  nearer  together.  I  should  have  imagined  it 
— exactly  the  contrary  way — that  as  the  clay  and  peat 
continued  to  unite  together,  the  level  of  the  unadulter 
ated  clay  would  be  found  so  much  the  more  below  the 
surface  to  make  room  for  the  new  soil.  The  fact  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  taking  into  consideration 
that  peat  in  its  uncultivated  state  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  water.  Now,  after  the  land  has  been  well 
drained,  and  the  superfluous  moisture  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  the  soil  necessarily  contracts,  the  peat  being 
drier  will  be  more  compact,  and  the  whole  surface  will 
sink.  The  paring  of  such  immense  quantities  of  turf 
from  the  surface,  too,  and  burning  it  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  ashes,  whilst  a  great  portion  escapes  in  gas,  must 
materially  reduce  the  bulk,  and  lower  the  top  of  the  soil. 
The  drainage  of  a  great  part  of  the  fens  is  ef- 
fected by  steam  power,  which  raises  the  water  from 
the  level  of  the  moor  to  the  level  of  the  great  drains 
and  rivers.  The  drainage  of  many  particular  estates 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  wind-mills,  which  draw 
the  water  from  the  ditches,  and  lift  it  into  the  main 
drains.  "  The  drainage,  however,  is  principally  natural, 


and  from  the  great  fall,  even  from  the  lowest  lands 
thus  drained,  to  low-water  mauk,  at  the  several  outfalls 
into  the  sea,  is  very  effective, "\  Under-draining  is  not 
much  practised,  but  it  is  evident  that  nothing  would 
prove  more  beneficial  to  the  soil  and  cropping  ;  for 
although  the  ditches  and  drains  may  be  kept  from  over- 
flowing, yet  the  undrained  peat  will  retain  too  much 
water  within  it.  In  every  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  been  found  to  accelerate  the  percola- 
tion of  the  surface-water  through  the  soil.  The  clay 
forms  a  solid  bottom  on  which  the  water  rests,  so  that 
after  heavy  rain  the  water  can  sink  no  further,  and 
thus  remains  stagnant,  and  keeps  the  peat  sodden  and 
wet.  When  the  hollow  drains  are  made,  this  water 
oozes  through  them  into  the  main  drains,  and  the  land 
becomes  dry  in  a  little  time.  In  some,  cases  when  the 
peat  already  holds  as  much  water  as  it  is  capable  of 
containing,  and  more  rain  falls,  the  Water  remains  on 
the  surface.  The  water  already  in  the  moor  eauuot 
penetrate  the  clay,  and  the  moor  cannot  receive  any 
more,  for  it  is  full,  and  the  land  is  thus  "  drowned." 
But  where  hollow  drains  exist,  as  long  as  the  main 
drains  can  be  emptied,  there  will  never  be  any  water 
Been  upon  the  surface,  for  it  will  sink  rapidly  through 
the  peat,  and  the  drains  will  carry  it  off  to  the  ditches. 
This  land,  when  well  drained  and  clayed,  becomes  as 
rich  and  productive  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  In  Hunt- 
ingdonshire particularly,  and  also  over  a  great  part  of 
the  fen,  they  adopt  the  following  rotation  of  crops  : — 
The  fallow  is  sown  almost  invariably  with  Coleseed, 
Turnips  and  Carrots  being  grown  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. Oats  are  sown  the  next  spring,  and  after  this 
a  crop  of  Wheat.  If,  after  this  crop,  the  land  is  still 
rich  and  in  good  condition,  it  is  sown  with  Beans,  and 
Wheat  after  them  ;  but  if  it  will  not  bear  this,  it  is 
laid  down  with  seeds — i.  e.  Clover  and  Trefoil,  and 
then  it  is  ploughed  up  at  Michaelmas  for  Wheat  again. 
Sometimes  the  Clover  lea  remains  down  two  years,  and 
then  to  prepare  it  for  a  fallow,  it  is  ploughed  two  furrows 
deep  in  the  winter.  Bone  dust  is  generally  sown  with 
the  Coleseed,  and  this  plan  of  ploughing  two  furrows 
deep  and  sowing  bone  manure  is  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning,  which 
not  only  burns  up  the  soil,  but  in  a  great  measure 
counteracts  the  effect  of  the  bones.  This  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  and  so  paring  and  burning  is 
going  out  of  repute,  and  deep  ploughing  has  the  pre- 
ference. Sometimes  the  land  thus  ploughed  in  the 
winter  is  not  immediately  fallowed,  but  sown  with  Oats, 
and  then,  after  the  white  crop,  it  must  be  Coleseed.  In 
some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
best  and  richest  lands,  they  take  Wheat  instead  of  Oats 
after  Coleseed,  then  two  years  seeds,  then  Wheat 
again;  after  this,  Beans,  and  Wheat  again.  Or  some- 
times they  take  Oats  after  the  Coleseed,  then  Wheat, 
Beans,  and  Wheat  again.  On  the  inferior  lands  they 
grow  Coleseed,  Oats,  and  Wheat  ;  or  Coleseed, 
Wheat,  Beans,  and  Wheat ;  or  sometimes  Coleseed, 
Oats,  one  year's  seeds,  after  the  Oats,  and  then  Wheat. 
The  best  part  of  these  lands  is  not  much  clayed.  Such 
good  crops  can  be  obtained  from  them,  that  it  is  thought 
that  claying  is  unnecessary.  All  the  very  light  fen  is 
well  clayed.  In  Bourn  fen,  which  is  very  poor  soil, 
bad  moor  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  bad  clay,  the  course  i3 
generally  much  the  same  as  the  Cambridgeshire  light 
fen  system  —  Coleseed,  Oats,  one  year's  seeds,  and 
Wheat.  On  the  best  fen  land,  with  pretty  good 
management,  they  grow  about  28  or  32  bushels  of 
Wheat  per  acre,  and  where  the  farming  is  done  as  it 
should  be  done,  in  first-rate  style,  where  plenty  of  bone 
dust  is  sown  with  the  Coleseed,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
yard.manure,  from  bullocks  fed  on  rich  oil-cake,  is  laid 
in  the  soil,  36  or  40  bushels  an  acre  are  often  obtained. 
A  good  crop  of  Oats  on  this  land  is  80  bushels  per  acre, 
but  only  43  to  60  are  commonly  grown.  The  Black 
Tartarians  are  found  to  yield  more  abundantly  than 
any  others.  The  good  peat  will  produce  23  to  32 
bushels  per  acre  of  Beans.  Barley  is  very  seldom 
grown,  and  yields  only  28  to  32  bushels.  Carrots 
answer  extremely  well,  they  make  good  food  for  beasts, 
and  prepare  the  land  well  for  Wheat — from  1200  to 
1 600  bushels  an  acre  [ !]  is  reckoned  a  good  crop.  Pota- 
toes are  grown  with  large  yields — 640  bushels  an  acre 
are  a  very  common  crop,  and  S00  bushels  are  not  thought 
at  all  extraordinary.  In  working  the  land  it  is  found  to 
be  so  light,  that  the  roller  is  constantly  employed  ;  and, 
excepting  on  that  which  has  been  clayed,  the  young 
Wheat  plant  has  often  :n  spring  to  be  trampled  into  the 
ground.  The  way  in  which  this  " trampling  the  plant" 
is  done,  is  as  follows :— The  field  is  let  out  by  the 
acre  to  some  man  who  is  called  the  "  ganger  ;"  he 
hires  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys,  regulating  the 
amount  of  wages  by  the  length  of  each  individual's  foot ; 
the  longest  foot  will  cover  the  most  ground,  and  will  be 
able  to  trample  down  the  greatest  piece  hi  a  day,  so 
that  in  such  an  occupation  a  man  does  not  pride  him- 
self upon  the  neatness  or  elegance  of  his  little  foot,  but 
the  longer  and  more  awkward  his  foot,  the  more  is  he 
valued,  and  the  better  chance  has  he  of  earning  his 
living  !  The  leader  of  the  party  commences  at  one 
corner  of  the  field,  and  advances  over  a  drill-row  at  a 
rapid  pace,  first  placing  one  foot  over  the  other,  so  as 
to  trample  upon  every  inch  of  the  row  he  passes  over. 
The  next  trampler  takes  another  row,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  rest,  until  the  piece  is  finished.  This  prevents 
the  soil  from  blowing  away,  and  leaving  the  plant 
bare.  It  costs  about  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  Wheat-seeding 
is  generally  begun  about  a  fortnight  after  Michael- 
mas, but  the  late  sown  Wheat  is  found  to  produce 
the   best    and    strongest  plants.      Guano  is    used  a 


good  deal,  and  forces  on  the  young  Wheat.  Rape- 
cake  is  of  benefit  only  on  pieces  of  low,  cold  land 
and  is  not  very  much  used.  Bones  are  the  favourite 
manure  for  Coleseed,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Tares. 
Couch  is  the  greatest  evil  among  weeds  ;  it  spreads 
all  over  the  laud  ;  it  cannot  pierce  through  the  clay, 
and  so  it  runs  on  the  top  of  it,  between  the  clay  and 
the  peat.  In  the  driest  lands  it  is  a  great  nuisance, 
but  on  the  wet  land  it  flourishes  abundantly,  roots  may 
be  dug  out  of  the  soil  many  yards  in  length.  Wire- 
worms  are  the  greatest  nuisances  in  the  way  of  insects  ; 
they  abound  in  wet  seasons,  because  the  water  which 
remains  just  above  the  clay  accumulates,  and  thus  drives 
them  to  the  surface.  Slugs  are  not  very  troublesome 
to  the  fen  farmers,  weeds  are  their  principal  enemies, 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  exterminate 
them.  This  dismal  black  land,  the  region  of  drains  and 
green  rushes,  which  was  not  long  ago  a  dreary  waste,  often 
covered  for  miles  with  stagnant  water,  has  now  assumed 
not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  profits  of  cultivation. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  its  wildernesses  of  drains,  banks, 
dikes,  and  swampy  pools  to  be  seen,  but  then  it  can  ex- 
hibit fields  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  ;  and  the  great 
drains  which  intersect  this  sable  district,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  windmills  which  oftentimes  crowd  the  view, 
have  brought  the  land  from  a  state  of  swamp,  lake,  and 
bog  to  dryness  and  fertility.  Compared  with  what  it 
formerly  was,  the  farming  of  this  district  has  most 
wonderfully  improved,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  with 
a  degree  of  certainty,  expected,  that  it  will  approach, 
yet  nearer  perfection. — J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton. 


Ulebtefos. 

A  Treatise  on  Sheep,  the  best  Means  for  their  Improve- 
ment,   General    Management,    S[c.     |By    Ambrose 
Blacklock.       R.   Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Pater- 
noster-row . 
A  tenth  edition  has  been  published  of  this  well  known 
and  deservedly  favourite  little  book.     For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  we  may  j  ust  mention 
the  character  it  has  acquired  as  an  interesting,  simple, 
and  sufficient  guide  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.     It 
contains  chapters  on  the  history  and  breeds  of  sheep,  on 
the  wool  trade,  on  the  improvement  of  breeds,  on  the 
general  management  of  a  flock,  and  on  the  diseases  to 
which  the  animal  is  liable. 


The  Comparative  Merits  of  Ploughing  and  Forking. 

Prize    Essay.       By   Edward    Wortley.       London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
This  little  pamphlet  was  written  in  consequence  of  the 
following  announcement  made  in  1844  at  Mr.  Baker's 
Cottesmore  Ploughing  Meeting  :— "  A  premium  of  Five 
Sovereigns  for  the  most  approved  statement  on  the 
comparative  merits,  between  Ploughing  and  Digging, 
experiments  to  extend  over  not  less  than  four  acres  of 
land  r  viz.  two  acres  to  be  dug  and  two  ploughed. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  state  full  particulars  as 
to  their  mode  and  cost  of  management  throughout,  to- 
gether with  the  nature,  quantity,  and  relative  value  of 
their  crops,  and  the  description  of  soil.  Statements  to 
be  delivered  to  Mr.  Baker,  Cottesmore,  in  November, 
1845  :  the  award  will  be  declared  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society,"  and  it  received 
the  prize  which  was  thus  offered. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  a  simple  account  of  a  very 
fair  experiment  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  he 
had  better  buy  this  pamphlet  and  read  it.  The  extent 
of  the  ground  subjected  to  cultivation  was  four  acres, 
two  were  ploughed  and  two  were  forked.  One-half  of 
each  plot  was  sown  to  Carrots  and  the  other  to  Mangold 
Wurzel. 

"  The  soil  consists  of  a  light  red  loam,  mixed  with 
red  sandstone.  On  the  12th  of  April  the  two  acres  of 
Carrots  were  drilled  with  five  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  mixed  previously  with  one  cwt.  Urate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  more  even  distribution  of  the 
seed — one  cwt.  being  too  small  a  quantity  to  have  much 
influence  as  a  manure.  The  two  acres  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  were  drilled— the  rows  18  inches  apart— on  the 
2d  of  May— the  same  quantity  of  seed  as  the  Carrots, 
and  mixed,  to  facilitate  the  drilling,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  Urate.  No  farm-yard  manure  wiiatever  was 
applied  to  any  of  the  crops.  So  that,  however  scanty 
the  fare  of  food  allowed,  they  were  nevertheless  all 
treated  alike.  The  experiment  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  manures,  but  implements." 

We  must  not  enter  into  such  detail  on  the  matter  as 
might  prevent  the  perusal  of  the  pages  from  which 
we  take  our  extracts,  but  we  may  simply  mention  that 
the  results  were  these — a  difference  of  3  tons  of  Carrots 
and  of  nearly  5  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel  per  acre  in 
favour  of  the  forked  ground.  We  must  confess  that  the 
crop  recorded  was  iu  neither  case  remarkable  for 
weight,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  non-application 
of  any  manure,  and  it  only  makes  the  difference  the 
more  remarkable  which  was  observed  between  the  two,. 

Mr.  Wortley,  who  is  himself  a  tenant-farmer,  is  so 
struck  by  the  result  of  his  experiment  that  he  concludes 
his  pamphlet  thus  : — 

"  I  shall  only  further  "add,  in  closing  these  remarks, 
that  I  intend  both  to  continue  and  extend  the  use  of  the 
fork,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  and 
profitable  tool — a  useful  and  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  for,  of  course,  on  large  occu- 
pations, it  can  only  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
plough." 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  as  regards  the  question 
oiJFork  versus  Plough  as  a  means  of  profitable  farming, 
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that  having  a  little  farm  of  20  acres  in  our  own  hands, 
which  is  being  wholly  cultivated  by  manual  labour,  the  par- 
ticulars and  results  of  which  we  hope  ultimately  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  express 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  -whatever  may  be  the  feasibility  of  a  system 
of  cultivation  which  entirely  excludes  horse-labour, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  our  fields,  especially  of  their 
headlands  and  edges,  with  the  assistance  of  the  spade 
or  fork,  is  entirely  consistent  with  attention  to  profit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Preparation  and  Composition  of  Manure.  (Bous- 
shipault ;  vol.il  p.  58). — The  more  usual  method  of 
preparing  manure  is  to  collect  it  in  a  yard  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  There  are,  however,  districts  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  stalls,  fresh  straw  being 
added  every  day.  The  bed  increases  therefore  conti- 
nually under  the  feet  of  the  cattle  ;  on  which  account 
moveable  racks  are  made  use  of.  This  method  obviates 
the  necessity  of  frequently  cleaning  the  stall ;  but  as 
the  same  quantity  of  manure  must  sooner  or  later  be 
carried  out,  there  is  little  gained  in  point  of  economy. 
The  fermentation  of  the  dung  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  high  temperature,  did  not  the  constant 
trampling  compress  the  dung  so  much  ;  and  the  daily 
addition  of  straw  condenses  or  prevents  evaporation. 
The  fact  is,  that,  in,  stalls  thus  managed,  no  very  unplea- 
sant odour  is  observed,  and  the  animals  kept  in  them 
suffer  no  inconvenience  in  breathing,  provided  a  proper 
communication  be  maintained  with  the  outer  air,  which, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  those  stalls  which 
are  kept  constantly  clean.  This  method  is,  however, 
all  but  impracticable  where  the  beasts  are  fed  on  watery 
food,  such  as  Turnips  or  green  Clover  ;  the  urine  is 
greatly  increased  by  this  regimen,  and  the  excrement  is 
so  iluid  and  bulky,  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  straw 
would  be  required  to  absorb  the  moisture  ;  and  not- 
withstanding this  increase  of  litter,  the  beasts  would, 
after  all,  stand  in  their  dirt,  which  might  possibly  pro- 
duce disease.  In  Belgium,  according  to  Schwertz,  ma- 
nure is  preserved  in  the  cow-stalls,  without  the  above- 
mentioned  inconvenience.  The  beasts  stand  on  a  sort 
of  platform,  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  stall,  and  the 
dung  drawn  from  beueath  the  animals  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  the  floor.  Straw  has  the  inconvenience 
of  being  frequently  very  dear  ;  in  some  countries  it  is 
very  scarce  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where 
there  is  little  arable  land,  the  litter  is  economised  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  with  this  view,  is  often  washed. 
Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  a  practice 
which,  consists  in  augmenting  beyond  measure  the  bulk 
of  manure,  while  the  quality  is  depreciated,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  expense  of  carriage  greatly  increased,  it 
is  a  fact  that  this  plan  has  been  long  pursued,  and  that 
it  lias  extended  to  several  cantons.  The  object,  doubt- 
less, is  to  save  every  particle  of  manure,  which  is  at- 
tained by  repeated  washings,  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  plan  pursued  by  chemists  in  their  most  accurate 
investigations.  The  urine  voided  by  the  cattle  runs 
into  a  gutter  which  communicates  with  a  great  tank. 
This  gutter  contains  water  in  which  not  only  the  solid 
excrement  is  diffused,  but  which  serves  also  to  wash  the 
straw  of  the  bed,  which  is  renewed  only  twice  a  week. 
The  tanks  are  constructed  in  the  floor  itself  of  the  stall, 
to  keep  them  from  the  influence  of  frost.  The  fer- 
mentation of  a  mass  so  diluted  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  there  is  no  loss  except  from  absorption.  The  liquid 
manure  is  then  pumped  into  water-carts,  and  so  con- 
veyed to  the  fields.  The  urine  of  cattle  is  also  used 
separately  as  manure,  under  the  name  of  purin  ;  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  frequently  added  to  it  in  Switzerland, 
to  produce  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Liquid  manure  has 
both  its  advantages  and  inconveniences.  When  we  come 
to  compare  its  relative  value  with  that  of  solid  manure, 
we  shall  find  the  opinion  of  M.  Crud  confirmed,  that  the 
Advantages  attributed  to  it  in  Switzerland  are  certainly 
exaggerated. — M.  J.  B. 

Town  Sewerage* — "Were  Glasgow  properly  washed 
out,  I  should  judge  the  washings  capable  of  irrigating  at 
at  least  15,000  acres — a  square  of  five  miles  ;  and  this, 
-at  30/.  per  acre,  would  be  worth  450,000^.  ;  or,  at  only 
20/.  per  acre,  300,000/.  yearly.  Taking  into  account  the 
population  of  Glasgow,  these  sums  are  considerably 
under  what  Liebig  allows.  We  should  have  here  a 
stream  of  dirty  water  running  out  from  the  city,  to  re- 
turn again  in  a  stream  of  milk — a  transformation  effected 
by  the  mysterious  metamorphic  power  of  combined 
vegetable  and  animal  assimilation.  No  doubt,  a  large 
outlay  of  capital  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bring  in  and  distribute  a  sufficiency  of  water  over  the 
•city,  and  to  effect  a  complete  drainage  ;  and  in  the 
second  place  to  raise  the  collected  washings,  conduct 
them  by  aqueducts  to  the  proper  distance,  and  spread 
them  out  in  a  complete  net-work  of  irrigation  ;  but  the 
exuberant  fertility  which  would  thence  be  extended  over 
a  large  space  of  country  would  more  than  doubly  com- 
pensate the  amount  of  outlay,  while  the  improvement 
which  wuuld  be  effected  in  the  health  and  even  the 
morals  and  character  of  the  population  of  Glasgow 
would  lie  inappreciable.  In  the  event  of  this  improve- 
ment being  carried  out  generally,  our  beautiful  rivers 
and  streams,  which  now  as  they  pass  our  cities  and 
populous  villages,  suffer  pollution  by  the  drainage,  would 
continue  to  run  in  crystal  purity  to  the  sea,  sweet  as 
when  they  first  welled  out  in  the  fountains  and  springs 
from  the  bosom  of  our  pastoral  hills. — Mr*  Matthew, 
in  the  Glasgow  National. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
JANUARY. 
Drainage. — One  point  was  omitted  last  week  : — Wherever,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  heels  alternately  of 
porous  and  impervious  nature,  and  these  dip,  whether  into  the 
ascent  or  across  it,  the  drains  must  cut  across  their  edges  ;  the 
reason  is,  that,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  possible  that  some,  or,  in- 
deed, all  of  them,  m;iy  lie  wholly  in  those  parts  where  the  clayey 
beds  crop  out.  where  they  will  obviously  be  of  no  use  to  dry 
the  porous  parts  in  which  the  water  has  accumulated  ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  drains  directly  down  the  descent  (thus  placed,  as 
generally  speaking  they  ought  to  be  placed),  on  land  where  the 
"  strike  "  *  of  the  strata  also  lies  down  the  descent,  will  not  cut 
across  the  edges  of  the  beds  composing  the  subsoil ;  in  sucli 
cases  drains  must  be  placed  obliquely  down  the  descent. 


Management  of  Manwe. — It  is  always  best  when  made  under 
shelter,  and  perhaps  no  better  can  be  made,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  in  Mr.  Warnes's  system  of  box-feeding,  where  the 
litter  accumulates  under  the  animal,  and  is  supplied  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  urine.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
quantity  of  excellent  manure  may  thus  be  made.  An  ox  in  a 
box  10  feet  square,  and  well  littered  every  morning,  will  rise  in 
its  shed  only  about  three  inches  a  week,  but  the  manure  below 
it  is  hard  compressed,  and  will  monthly,  when  turned  out, 
form  a  heap  of  at  least  six  cubic  yards  of  first-rate  material, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  of  the  urine.  We  clean  out 
our  boxes  monthly,  cart  the  material  to  heaps  in  the  fields  for 
our  Turnips  and  other  root  crops  ;  and  in  turning  it  over,  mix 
and  cover  it  well  with  the  earth  on  which  it  is  laid.  It  is  taken 
always  to  that  part  of  the  fielcl  where  there  is  the  thickest  soil, 
that  the  land  may  not  suffer  from  being  thus  robbed.  The 
sheep  dung,  the  sheep  being  fed  under  sheds,  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate for  a  month  also,  and  is  taken  away  to  heaps  in  like 
manner.  The  stable  dung,  and  that  from  the  cattle  stalls, 
cleaned  out  every  day,  is  taken  to  a  heap  by  the  liquid-manure 
tank,  with  the  contents  of  which  it  is  soaked  whenever  the 
tank  is  full,  and  it  is  also  well  soaked  when  it  is  carted  away 
in  spring  to  the  field.  Dung,  as  we  understand,  does  not  con- 
tain, when  perfectly  fresh,  much  ammoniacal  matter,  but  it 
contains  that  (mucous  matter  and  urea)  which  forms  (chiefly  a 
carbonate  of)  ammonia  during  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
which  almost  immediately  ensues  j  and  it  has  been  contended, 
that  if  spread  out  in  the  field,  when  perfectly  fresh,  on  the  sur- 
face, or  at  most  under  a  very  slight  covering  of  earth,  its 
nitrogen  compounds  would  form  nitrates,  and  not  compounds 
of  amjnonia,  and  thus  be  as  available  as  vegetable  food,  with 
less  risk  of  waste.  Nitrates  are  very  rarely  found  in  our  soils, 
and  that  is  against  the  theory,  but  the  doctrine  is  nevertheless 
a  fair  subject  for  experiment,  and  to  test  it,  when  clearing  out 
the  cattle  boxes,  let,  say  30  tons,  be  spread  at  once  on  an  acre 
of  ploughed  stubble  for  the  Swede  crop  of  the  ensuing  season, 
and  another  30  tons  put  in  aheap  on  the  land,  and  turned,  mixing 
with  earth,  &cMaecorcling  to  rule,  and  then  in  April orMay  plough 
it  in  on  an  adjoining  acre — the  resulting  crop,  if  man  aged  alike  in 
every  other  respect,will  tell  the  truth  on  t/iispoint.  Farm  manure 
may  be  considered,  on  the  average,  as  containing  about  10  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  in  the  ton  ;  this,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  putrefac- 
tion, will  form  about  23  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  fix 
the  ammonia  of  which,  requires  35  lbs.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
commerce;  it  will,  however,  be  safer  to  use  a  smaller  quantity, 
and  it  may  be  thrown  amongst  the  liquid  manure  with  which  you 
soak  the  heap;  70  or  SO  lbs.  per  ton  of  the  common  green  vitriol 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  as  for  sulphate  of  lime  (gyp- 
sum), which  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  fixer  of  ammonia,  it  maybe 
well  to  apply  an  excess  of  that  as  it  has  a  value  of  its  own  as  a 
manure  ;  1  cwt.  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  mixed  per  ton  of  the 
manure.  Farm  dung  should  be  turned  once  and  mixed  with 
earth  shortly  after  being  carted  out  to  the  field  in  this  month, 
and  then  again  three  weeks  before  it  is  applied:  the  first  turn- 
ing will  cost  Id.,  and  the  second  -kZ.  per  cubic  yard,  measured 
before  turning. 

Liquid  manure  maybe  applied  either? by  soaking  manure 
heaps,  or  it  may  be  hoarded  up  in  tanks-  •till  spring '  and  darted 
out  in  water-carts  on  the  land — in  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
well  to  fix  the  ammonia,  which,  when  putrifying,  it  contains. 
And  to  guide  to  the  economical  performance  of  this,  we  may 
mention  that  17  lbs.  of  ammonia  require  about  £  cwt.  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  for  its  fixation,  and  that  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  contained  in  about  1£  cwt.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Now,  fresh  urine,  averaging  all  that  is  produced 
from  the  various  animals  on  the  farm,  may  be  considered  to 
contain  about  2  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  10  or  12  gallons  ;  i.  e.,  in 
100  to  120  lbs. ;  and  the  horse  yields  3  to  5  lbs.,  the  cow  30  to 
40  lbs.,  and  the  sheep  and  pig  probably  2  or  3  lbs.  of  urine  daily. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  manure  depends 
not  only  upon  its  nitrogenous  or  ammoniacal  compounds,  but 
also  upon  its  mineral  parts — and  it  differs  greatly  in  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  food  and  age  and  condition  of  the  animals  which 
produce  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater  value  which  every 
farmer  recognises  in  the  dung  of  cake-fed  beasts,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  phosphates  which  it  contains — 
those  phosphates  being  contained  in  the  food  of  the  cattle.  And 
the  great  difference  in  the  value  of  their  manure  between  a  full 
grown  half-fat  ox,  and  a  milch  cow  or  a  young  beast,  arises  from 
the  latter  requiring  all  the  phosphates  in  their  food,  one  for 
the  growth  of  its  bones,  and  the  other  for  the  secretion  of 
its  milk,  while  the  former,  requiring  them  for  neither  of  these 
pui'poses,  passed  them  out  in  its  manure.  Manure  also  depends 
for  some  of  its  value  on  its  bulk — its  influence  on  the  texture 
of  the  soil ;  but  this,  while  sometimes  beneficial  as  on  clay 
soils,  where  it  ought  to  be  applied  fresh,  is  sometimes  injurious, 
as  on  light  soils,  where,  accordingly,  it  ought  to  be  kept,  if  this 
can  be  done  with  safety  to  its  volatile  ingredients,  till  it  is 
rotten  and  of  an  unctuous  texture.  It  would  be  beneficial  if 
the  terms  on  which  farmers  hold  their  lands  were  so  modified 
as  to  allow  of  their  changing  the  cattle  food  produced  on  their 
farms  for  any  other  kind  of  cattle  food  they  might  prefer — they 
would  then  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell  straw  according  as  a  stiff 
or  a  light  soil  appeared  to  them,  to  require  a  bulky  fibrous 
manure,  or  one  of  a  more  condensed  and  less  bulky  character, 
and  all  this  would  be  attended  with  benefit,  not  only  to  them- 
selves hut  to  their  landlords  also. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Artificial  Egg  Hatching — T  T  says,  in  Chambers'  "Edin- 
burgh Journal "  an  extractis  given  from  Mr.  W,  Bucknell's  in- 
genious method  of  artificial  hatching,  but  it  omits  detailing 
the  degrees  of  temperature  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
oven  and  the  apartment,  and  it  does  not  state  of  what  size  the 
different  pipes  are  required  to  be.  Can  any  one  give  this 
information  ? 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid — Silton — Will  any  of  our  readers 
kindly  consider  the  following  question  as  addressed  to  him- 
self? "  Within  the  circuit  of  your  observation,  has  bones  and 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  ashes  or  fine  soil,  been  applied  to 
Grass  land,  and  what  was  the  result  1  " 

Cattle  Feeding — Inquirer — Oil-cake  given  to  some  beasts  will 
pay  in  increase  of  growth  ;  to  others  it  will  not.  Answers  to 
such  questions  are  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  in 
cattle  to  feed.  A  beast  consuming  1£  cwt.  of  Swedes  daily, 
and  getting  nothing  else,  should  pay  4s.  or  4a.  Gd.  per  week  in 
beef. 

Couch—  T  B—  "Will  steaming  hay,  which  contains  Couch 
seeds  destroy  the  vitality  of  those  seeds  ?  If  it  will  not,' then 
there  is  a  chance  of  their  preserving  their  vitality  even  after 


passing  through  the  bodies  of  the  animals  fed  on  them." 
Has  any  one  experience,  to  give  an  answer  to  this  ?  We  have 
not;  but  we  should  suppose  that  a  thorough  steaming  would 
destroy  the  life  of  the  seeds.  At  all  events  the  chance  spoken 
of  in  the  second  sentence  may  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
by  giving  the  hay  not  to  horses,  but  to  animals  which  chew 
the  cud.  Thanks  for  your  remarks  about  Clubs.  If  you 
succeed  in  the  attempt,  we  will  send  this  Paper  to  your 
secretai'y  gratis. 

Cows—  T  W—  Cutting  hay  into  chaff  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence when  given  to  ruminating  animals,  and  we  hardly 
think  it  is  worth  the  labour  in  the  case  of  cows.  If  salt 
enough  was  not  put  in  the  rick  you  should  put  a  lump  of  salt 
in  the  manger  for  the  animal  to  lick. 

Diseased  Potatoes—  W  S  W—  Starch  may  be  extracted  by  any 
of  the  means  which  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle ;  or  the  diseased  parts  only  may  be  thrown 
away. 

Fattening  Pigs  —  WS — We  give  ours  their  food  three  times 
a  day,  warm.  Barley-meal  we  should  consider  better  than 
"light  Wheat"  ground, 

G-iiass-seeds—  W  P  L— We  would  certainly  not  sow  now,  till 
March.  The  seed  would  probably  perish.  But  your  imple- 
ment is  not  suited  as  a  Clover-seed  sower— the  seed  would 
perish  from  the  depth  at  which  it  would  be  planted.  We 
will  publish  your  letter  next  week,  with  more  detailed 
explanations. 

Guano — Pembrokeshire — Three  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano 
applied  broadcast  in  wet  weather  over  Wheat  in  April,  or 
over  Oats  or  Barley  which  have  been,  say,  a  fortnight  out  of 
the  ground,  and  then  harrowed  in  over  the  growing  plants,  is 
a  good  dressing  well  applied.  We  should  consider  that  its 
effects  would  be  most  evident  on  light  lands. 

House-feeding  Cows— P  M  Fisher— You  may  give  your  cows 
Turnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Wheat-straw,  and  if  you 
add  an  oil-cake  (31bs.),  to  each  daily,  so  much  the  better  ;  80 
to  100  lbs.  of  roots,  straw-chaff  ad  lib.,  and  the  oil-cake, 
would  be  good  food.  And  you  may  entirely  avoid  the  taste  in 
the  butter  by  the  following  management : — As  soon  as  the 
pail  of  milk  comes  in  from  the  cow  add  to  it  between  one  and 
two  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  then  pour  it  out  into  the 
pans,  and  into  each  pan  put  a  little  piece  of  saltpetre.  Before 
churning  scald  the  cream  in  the  Devonshire  method.  This  is 
not  a  detail  of  our  own  practice  and  experience  ;  but  we  are 
assured  by  parties  who  have  tried  it  that  it  is  effectual. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes — A  Subscriber — They  are  good  plants 
for  old  quarries,  or  any  corner  awkward  to  put  the  jtlough 
in,  only  they  make  a  famous  coverfor  game.  The  tubers  are 
poor  food.  Pigs  may  be  kept  in  store  condition  on  them,  and 
we  have  given  occasionally  a  few,  say  20  lbs.  daily,  to  straw-fed 
oxen.  We  fear  we  shall  disappoint  you  in  saying  that  those 
plans  were  intended  only  as  a  loan.  We  have  several  inquirers 
waiting  for  them  when  you  have  done. 

Naked  Barley — P.  r — It  is  commonly  grown  on  the  Continent, 
and  also  in  places  in  this  country  ;  but  we  should  prefer  the 
Chevalier  for  productiveness,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  market 
value  of  the  produce. 

Patent  Method  of  Baking — Devonshire— The  name  of  the 
patentee  is  Mr.  Henry  Dodson,  98,  Blackman-street,  Borough, 
London.  We  may  possibly  have  further  information  to  give 
shortly. 

Pig  Feeding— B  r — Boiled  Swedes  mixed  with  pollard,  would 

be  capital  food  for    a  sow  with  young  pigs. Inquirer — 

Swedes  will  keep  jjigs  in  good  store  condition;  you  should 
not  let  your  pigs  fall  back  in  condition  ;  but  if  you  do  not  in- 
tend fattening  till  next  summer,  you  can  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark  in  a  di*y  sheltered  yard  without  corn. 

Rent— N  S— It  of  course  depends  upon  whether  the  farm  be 
wholly  arable,  and  also,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rotation 
which  is  adopted.  What  part  of  the  value  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  farm  is  Wheat  ?  Ascertain  this,  and  then  de- 
termine on  the  price  which  that  will  probably  bear  for  the 
future  compared  with  that  which  it  has  bo-rne,'and  rdu  have 
all  the  data  required  for-  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Tenants'  Rights — T  B  H—  See  uuder  heading  "  Farmer's 
Clubs." 

To  Haul  Manure — Inquirer—The  distance  is  500  yards.  Em- 
ploy 4  carts,  3  men  loading  at  the  heap,  and  one  man  unloading 
in  the  field  in  heaps  of  one  to  a  perch,  and  of  such  a  number  to 
each  cart  as  the  dressing  you  intend  will  amount  to.  One  cart 
will  be  always  in  the  field  ;  one  at  the  heap,  one  going  full, 
and  one  returning  empty.  The  party,  if  they  work  with  a 
will,  can  load,  carry,  and  spread,  120  cubic  yards  in  a  day, 
and  the  best  way  to  make  them  work  with  a  will  is  to  let  the 
loading  to  the  three  men  at  the  heap  ;  it  is  worth  £cZ.  p.  yard. 

To  Rear  Calves— We  shall  answeryour  question  in  our  weekly 
Calendar  very  shortly  ;  in  the  meantime  see  Agricul.  Gazette, 
1844,  p.  20  ;  and  1845,  p.  126. 

Turnip-seed — Agricultui-alLabourer — Select  round  or  cylindrical, 
not  flattened  bulbs  ;  choose  those  with  small  necks  and  neat 
roots.  Cut  the  tops  off,  and  transplant  them  into  ground 
which  should  have  been  dug  over  some  time  before  ; 
place  them  about  a  yard  apart  every  way,  and  then  wait  till 
spring.  If  you  have  a  large  extent  of  ground  thus  planted, 
all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  clean  the  ground  with  the  hoe,  and 
wait  till  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  if  you  have  only  a  '.single  row,  each 
plant  should  be  supported  by  a  stake.  Do  not  transplant  into 
richly-manured  ground. 

White  Mustard — A  South  Devon  Farmer — Will  anv  of  our 
readers  give  us  their  experience  of  White  Mustard,  stating 
the  period  of  sowing,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  the  nature  of 
its  cultivation,  the  soil  it  prefers,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crop  as  food. 

%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


JStofccts. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Jan.  5.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Downs  &  riaU-breds 
Best  Long-wools     - 
Ewes  and  second  quality 


■;  Taking  the  face  of  a  roof  as  representing  an  inclined 
stratum  of  rock,  then  a  ball  will  roll  down  it  in  the  clirection 
of  its  "dip,"  and  the  ridge  line  is  iu  the  direction  of  its 
"strike." 


Beat  Scots,  H  erefords,  &o-  4s    4  to  48  6 
Beet  Short  HornB  -    i    i 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3    i 
Calves       -  -        -     4    ■ 

Beasts,  2995;   Sheep,  23,G0i> ;  Calves,  72;  PUm,  3IH. 

We  have  a  tolerably  good  supply  or  Beef  to-dny,  and  price?  h-n-e  a  tendency 
downwards;  the  weather,  however,  bein«  good  almost  everything  iscleared 
off.  4s  fld  Is  the  extreme  price  for  best  Scote,  &c,  and  4s  4d  fur  bes-.  short- 
horns.— In  the  number  of  Sheep  there  is  a  considerable  increase,  and  pr:oes 
are  rather  lower;  some  few  of  the  choicest  Downs,  however,  o'.ill  moka  5s  4d 
per  8  lbs.— The  bc-st  Calves  are  still  dear. — Pork  trade  is  very  dull. 
Friday,  Jan.  9. 

Although  the  number  of  Beasts  to-dav  is  not  large,  the  demand  be  i  rip  small, 
we  have  a  dull  trade  at  lower  prices.  The  beet  Scots,  &c-,  m  ika  from  4s  to 
4s  4d;  the  best  Short-horns,  3s  lOd  to  4s  2d  ;  Second-qunlity  are  difficult  10 
dispose  of  at  3s  to  3s  Gd — Mutton  trade  la  also  worse,  the  btiit  Down*  cannot 
be  quoted  at  more  than  5u ;  Long-wools  with  difficulty  make  about  ds  8i; 
Ewes  and  Second  quality  aie  a  heavy  sale  at  4b  to  -is  4d  — C^ves  'ire  rather 
lower  ;  choice  qualities  make  5s  41  ;  Srcond-quallty  4s  to  Is  81.— Pork  tjade, 
owing  to  the  mildaesa  of  the  weather,  is  exceeuingly  dull,  prices  range 
from  3b  8d  to  4s  8d. 

Beasts,  625;  Sheep,  2760:  Calves,  121;  Plga,  3lo. 

41,  West  "amItr.fi.Od. 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  Jan.  5. 

The  arrivals  to  this  market  since  this  day  sa'nnight  have  b«en  very  mode- 
rate, which  has  caused  a  considerable  clearance  of  former  arrivals;  but  there 
are  several  cargoes  opened  this  day  that  arrived  on  and  since  Saturday  las-., 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  tor  the  present  limited  demand.  There  is 
considerable  languor  in  the  ir.ide  at  the  following  quotations: — York  Rsds 
from  80s  to  130j  per  ton;  the  York  Regents  are  more  plentiful,  the  prices 
consequently  ate  not  firm,  and  there  may  have  been  some  small  lo-s  soli  at 
130s  per  ton,  yet  the  more  general  prices  are  120s  per  ton  ;  -Scotch  Reds  from 
90s  to  luOsper  ton. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  9. 

The  report  that  Sir  R  Peel  intends  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  51alt-»ax  ie  still 
believed,  and  as  the  last  returns  of  the  Excise  show  bo  larfle  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  Malt,  the  holders  of  Hops  are  very  firm.'and  expecting 
much  better  prices.    Our  market,  in  consequence,  is  improving. 

FATTBKnHH  or  Smith,  Hop- Factors- 


2.— 1846.] 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  10.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  during  the  week  with"  Vegetables  of  almost  every  kind, 
and  Fruit  has  also  been  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Several 
handsome  Pine  Apples  have  been  offered ;  they  consist  of 
Queens,  Black  Jamaieas,  and  Providences,  some  of  the  latter 
weighing  Tibs.  Hothouse  Grapes,  although  scarce,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  which  is  not  great.  Portugals  are  good 
in  quality  and  tolerably  abundant.  Good  dessert  Apples  and 
Pears  are  scarce,  especially  tine  samples  of  the  latter,  which  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Guernsey  Ohaumontcl ;  a  few  of  the 
Winter  Nelis  have  however  also  been  offered.  Small  Oranges 
arc  plentiful,  but  large  tine  looking  specimens  are  scarce,  and 
prices  for  them  are  in  consequence  pretty  high.  Nuts  are  plen- 
tiful. There  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  Vegeta- 
bles. Cauliflowers  are  nearly  over  for  a  season,  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  large  White  Broccoli,  from  Cornwall,  which  is 
pretty  liberally  supplied  at  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  dozen  heads. 
Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
other  winter  Greens  are  abundant.  Seakalo  is  a  little  cheaper 
than  it  was  last  week,  as  is  also  Rhubarb,  which  is  very  plen- 
tiful and  good  in  quality.  Asparagus,  although  not  cheaper, 
is  rather  more  plentiful  than  it  was  last  week.  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Parsnips,  and  Parsley,  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last 
week,  and  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  other  kinds  of  Salading  are 
good  in  quality  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes  are 
more  plentiful,  pretty  free  from  disease,  and  are  rather  coming 
down  in  price.  Cut  Flowers  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, Acacias,  Violets,  and  Roses, 

FRUITS 

dozen,  C,d  to  l>« 
lull,  4«  to  13i 
r  peck,  6s 


Fine  Apple,  per  lb.,  4s  tu  6s 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb,,  3s  to  6* 

—  Spanish,  per  lb., !)«  to  I* 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  l.tu2.(W 
Apples,  rip^s.,  per  bush-,  4(  i"  lOi 

—  Kitchen,  2s  6<1  to  Ht  <id 
OranueB.per  do*/t*n,  €d  erf  2» 

—  pet  loo,  3*  to  12* 

—  —     Seville,  per  100,  1J* 

—  per  dozen,  25  to  Ss  6d 


Cabbages 


tCd 


,  Is  to  2. 


ipr  doz.,  fid  to 

ad,  par  doz..  2*  to  R 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  htV 

Savoys,  per  doz.,  Hd  to  ii 

Bioci:oli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6J  to  l»  Crf 

—  White,  I*  to  i* 
Greens,  p>* r  doz.  b  inches,  2s  to  3*  Gd 
>'rem.h  Beans,  per  li  n,  2.  to  3* 
Sorrel, per  lif.-sieve,  9d  in  !•* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  80s  to  16U« 

—  OWE.,  is  to  3i 
_                 bus-hel,  2s  Git  to  4s  Krf 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  ■<»  tofij 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2i  6d 

Red  Beet,  per  duz.,  trf  to  Is  G* 
Carrots,  par  doz.  bclis.,  2*  to  5« 
Home  Radish,  ycr  bundle.  ItKd  to  5* 
Spakale,  per  punne'.,  la  to  2*  6d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,9i  to  Is  64 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  10s 
Cucumbers,  each,  Is  to  '2s 
Spinach,  pur  slcvo,  Is  to  2» 
Leeks, per  doz. bunches,  u  to  Si 
Garlic,  perlb.,6J  to  fid 


Aluio 

SSvoet  dlnionrlfl,  ppr  lb.,  9.  ad  to  3s 
Filberts.  English,  p.  100Ui9.,dO*  to  4! 
Nuts,  Cub,  pdr  10"  Ibo.,  50j  to  70* 
--     Baiceiona,,  £0i 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanish,  H» 
ChesnutF,  per  peck,  is  to  8s 
Pears,  per  ht'.-av.,3s  to  10j 

VEGETABLES. 

Celtry,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  Is  Gd 
Cirdnons,  each, cj  to  9d 
Parsnips,  per  doz  ,  3d  to  li 
S'l'-Tzonera,  per  hu-idlp.,  Is  to  Is  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  is  to  is  6d 
Onions,  pat  bushel.  Is  Gd  to  3s 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  3s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  fid  >o  4i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  i.ofl'I 
Endive,  p*r  sco.-e,6'i/  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  id  to  9d 


Radish  n 


i,6d  i 


r  doz.  bunches,  li  to  l*6d 
per  pottle,  Sd  >v  Is  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2il  to  'ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    erf  to  3/J 
-avory,  per  bunch,  4rf  to  o'd 
Th  /m«.  per  bunch.  Ad 
Wntercress.TJ.   I-  sm.  bun.  id  to  ed 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  lrf  to  3d 

—         Roots,  per  bundle.  Is 
Tarragon,  per  hunch.  Gd 
M  lut,  green,  per  bunch,  6rf  to  8d. 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4<i 
|  .-Ih^rvil.  up,    mmn^r.g:'  tf,  ^ 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  88  Trusses. 
SaiiTHFiELD,  Jan.  8. 

Prime.  Mpnd.Hay    90-  to    95s  I  New  Hay         --to    —  s  j  NewClr.  —  s  to    -s 
Infr.New  &  Bowen  65  85    |  Clover  SO  »<•  HO    ]  Straw         28  33 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  S. 

90-i  to    95s  I  Old  Clover  110s  to  115a  I 

70  84       Inferinrdo.     98         105       Straw  33sto3Gs 

_-  _    |  New  Clover   —  —    I 

Joshua  Baker,  Hay  Salfsman. 
WHiTEcnAPEL,  Jan.  9. 

95s  to  10.JS  |  Old   Clover      U'On  to  126a  | 

_  _       New  Clovut    100         115      Straw      28s  to  3Ja 

80  88   I  Infr,  ,.         70  80    | 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  H«y    - 
Inferior  Hay 
New   Hnv 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan..  9. 

Our  market  continues  quiet.     The  uemand  for  some  middle  descriptions  of 
"Wool  has  been  rather  better,  but  we  cannot  quota  any  alteration  in  price.. 

Jambs  Fkhrtn,  Wool-Brokor. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Jan.  5. 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was 
again  very  moderate  this  morning-;  the  trade  opened  briskly, 
and  early  sales  were  made  at  an  advance  of  fully  Is.  per  err., 
but  a  portion  remained  unsold  late  in  the  day,  upon,  which  this 
improvement  could  not  be  realized  ;  we  observe  no  alteration 
inf'ree  Foreign  or  Bonded.and  busiuessin  either  is  limited.  Fine 
Malting  Barley  commands  extreme  prices,  inferior  continues  a 
slow  sale.  Beans  and  Grey  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value,  but 
we  reduce  our  quotations  2s.  per  qr.  for  White.  Oats  are  firm, 
and  where  sales  are  made,  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr,  over  the  prices  of 
this  day  se'nnight  are  obtained. 

BRITISH,   PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.      S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  White  68  67 

—  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  67  63 
Barley,  Malting  and  di-tillinj;  31s  to35s  Chevalier  33  38 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Fclands  22  £-1 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

Irish      ...      .                        ,         Feed  20  2Z 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ■ 64  CO 

—  Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 31  37 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     23  to  42        Tick  31  44 

—  Pigeon,  Heligoland  .  37  to  *i\  Winds  '-0  48 
Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    42  to  4c,       Maple  34    36 

Friday,  Jan.  9. 
There  has  been  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  since  Monday, 
the  sale  is  dull  at  that  day's  prices  ;  in  free  Foreign  or  Bonded 
scarcely  any  thing  doing,  but  there  is  some  demand  for  Polish 
Odessa  afloat,  48s.  f.o.b.  freight  and  insurance  included,  have 
been  refused  for  fine  quality,  and  some  business  done  at  the 
price.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  meet  a  limited  inquiry,  but 
we  note  no  alteration  in  their  value.  Oats  are  held  very  firmly 
and  the  sales  which  are  quite  of  a  retail  character  fully  support 
our  quotations. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red     .  64  63 

White  69  63 

Grind.  27  SO 

Peed  £0  S3 

Potato  24  28 

Potato  £4  26 


Barrow  31  46 
Lon^pocf  ,h2  3fi 
Grey         32     35 


Nov. 
Dec. 


£9  par  Quarter. 


6  weeka'  Aggres.  Aver.       67    6 
DutjpR  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Ba.ley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

68 1  2d 

S3*  2a 

£5t  Od 

36t  4d 

4  It  yd 

£9    0 

33  10 

&M    7 

35    0 

41    8 

69     4 

32     9 

24    6 

36    8 

40     8 

57  11 

32    7 

S3     4 

34    6 

39     6 

66     4 

32     6 

23     0 

31     8 

38     i 

65     1 

31   11 

22     3 

B3     G 

37     9 

57     6 

32     7 

S3     9 

34    7 

40     0 

16     o 

R      O 

fi     n 

8     « 

2      6 

Peaa. 

45i\0d 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuation*  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ol  the 
sis  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  3. 


JNov.  29       Dec.  6     |     Dec.  13        Dec.  20      ;Dhc.  27         Jan.  3 


Canary!      -         -        per  qr     -i* -  - . 

Carraway  -    per  cwt     48 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

.  —  —    Fureign        -    — 

—  i  White,  English    -     — 
'  "■  —      Foreign      -    — 

Coriander    -  .        -10 

Hempseed  -     per  qr.    36 

Linseed       -        -      per  or    64 

,—    Baltk)       -        -       -    42 

—  Cakee,  Eng.  per  1000.12/ 


SEEDS,  Jan.  9. 


LinseedCakfs, Foreign, |i. ton  9(  to  10/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.     — s      — 

—  Superfine     ,,  —        — 

—  Brown  „  •  —  — 
RapeFeed,English,perloBt  £6/  28/ 
Rape  Cakes  .  perton  —  — 
Sainttoin  ••-._•_ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.  —        — 

—    Foreign  4      4s6d 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

WM.  DENNIS  and  CO.,  Florists,  &c,  King's-road, 
Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Amateurs, 
&c,  that  in  consequence  of  their  being  obliged  to  clear  more 
ground  for  immediate  building,  a  much  larger  portion  of  their 
fine-flovi ering  and  Evergreen  Plants,  comprising  many  thou- 
sands of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  of  the  finest  varieties, 
large  "Ornamental  Plants  of  the  New  Red  Lilac,  10,000  fine 
Aucuba  japonica  and  other  Evergreens  j  also  a  large  quantity 
of  Gooseberries,  including  all  the  fine  new  sorts,  and  many 
other  choice  Plants,  &c,  must  be  disposed  of,  without  reserve. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 

BY  HER  if^Jff-   21*      R0YAL  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S  V^^^tf^\  PATENT. 

FJtf'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bun-hill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Rooting 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  TIIE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  &c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 

BY  SlK  ISAMBERT  BltONEL  FOB  THE  THAMES  TDNNEL,  BErXG 
FOOND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESISTEK   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  P.  M'NEILL 
it  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Pai*liament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

iggif  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
1  OHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
O  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
tnd  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
he  country. 


Trefoil 


per  cwt     18 


Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation  j. 
KiNo»rosj>  ami   i/v, 


AGRICULTURAL   TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

XX  Hoddesdon,  Herts.  Established  for  General  and  Scientific 
Education,  including  every  branch  of  Agricultural  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

RESIDENT  HEAD  MASTER— Mr.  HASELWOOD. 
TMr.  AIRD, 
GENERAL  ASSISTANT  MASTERS-^  Mr.  A.  W.  JACKSON 

[Mr.  TOLLER. 

AGRICULTURE— Professor  Donaldson,  Author  of  "British 
Grasses,"  "Manures,"  &c. 

BOTANY— Professor  Cooper,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  The 
Botany  of  Sussex,"  «fcc. 

CHEMISTRY — Professor  Holmes,  five  years  Lecturer  at 
St.  Edmund's  College. 

GEOLOGT,  MINERALOGY,  &c— Profesor  Jackson,  F.G.S. 

MANAGEMENT  and  DISEASES  of  CATTLE— Professor 
J.  B.  Simonds,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  London. 

MECHANICS,  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING,  and  LEVEL- 
LING— Mr.  Haselwood  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz.,  from  the 
30th  of  January  to  Midsummer,  and  from  the  "30th  of  July  to 
Christmas. 

The  course  of  education  embraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  Surveying, 
Levelling,  Drawing,  the  French  Language,  Practical  Agricul- 
ture, and  Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases 
of  Cattle. 

A  farm,  part  of  which  is  set  apart  for  experiments  with 
manures  and  varieties  of  seed,  an  extensive  library,  museum, 
and  laboratory  are  attached  to  the  school;  and  the  charge  for 
board,  lodging,  lectures,  &C,  is  so  arranged  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  as  to  include  every  expense  (except  for  washing 
and  books)  at  twenty  guineas  the  half  yeaz" — payable  in 
advance. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Head  Master  of  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hoddes- 
don, Herts,  of  whom  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


DHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
-*-  _  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  aU  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for 
use.  at  4,i.,  fo..,  and  20s.  each. 


XTOTT'S  PATENT  STOVES  still  maintain  their 
-J-*  decided  superiority  over  every  other.  They  give  out  twice 
the  heal;  with  half  the  fuel,  and  will  burn  ten  hours  without 
replenishing.  Twelve  years'  experience  in  churches,  chapels, 
private  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public  offices,  fully  confirms 
this  statement.  They  cannot  possibly  explode,  or  give  out 
offensive  gases,  as  many  others  do.  They  are  adapted  not 
only  for  warming  the  apartment  in  which  they  stand,  but  for 
the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  conservatories,  or  any  distant 
parts  of  the  building.  Orders  addressed  to  Nott's  Stove 
Warehouse,  SO,  Great  Queen-street,  Liucoln's-inn-fields,  will 
be  attended  to. 

A  liberal  allowance  to  ironmongers,  builders,  &c. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  foolscap  Svo,  price  Qs,t 

HOME  SERMONS   (each  six  minutes  Jong);   De- 
signed especially  for  the  use  of  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  WILLIAMS,  M.A., 
Alternate  Morning  Preacher  at  Berkeley  and  Quebec  Chapels, 
and  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  St.  Pancras  Church. 
"  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  opinion  of  this  volume, 
when  first  published,  is  ratified  by  this  early  appearance  of  a 
second  edition." — John  Bull. 

"  This  volume  will  supply  a  want  that  will  now  cease  to  be 
felt." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

"  We  would  wish  to  see  such  a  volume  introduced  into  every 
household." — Atlas. 

London  :  Dowdery  &  Kerby,  190,  Oxford-street. 


Just  Published,  price  '2s., 

THE  TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE   YORKSHIRE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  for  the  Year  1S45.— No.  8. 
London:  Ridgway.    York:  Shillito  ;  and  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers. 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— Just  Published,  price  Gd., 

THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  PLOUGH- 
ING AND  FORKING.  By  Edward  Wortley,  one  of  the 
Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society.  "  The  bust 
Essay  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen." — Speech  of  It.  W.  Baker, 
Esq.,  in  declaring  the  Auiard  at  the  Meeting  of  Vie  Rutland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Dec.  3,  1845. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


PERFECT  FREEDOM  FROM  COUGHS,  in  ten 
minutes  after  use,  is  insured  by 
Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Another  remarkable 
Cure  of  Asthma. 
Mrs.  Willing,  71,  Redcross-street,  South wark,  has  had  an 
Asthma  for  14  years  ;  nothing  ever  gave  her  relief  until  she 
took  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers,  four  boxes  of  which  have  all  but 
cured  her. — Nov.  5,  1845. 

Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  give  instant  relief  and  a  rapid 
cure  of  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  Breath  aud 
Lungs. 

To    Singers   and   Public    Speakers   they    are   invaluable 
for  clearing   and   strengthening   the  voice  ;    they  have  a  most 
pleasant  taste.     Price  Is.  l{d.,  '2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per  box. 
Agents  :  Da  Silva  it  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 


SURPRISING  CASE  OF  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
O  HEALTH  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Mr.  Roberts,  a 
Gentleman  residing  in  New  Street,  Birmingham,  had  been 
suffering  for  years  from  a  Disordered  Liver,  Deranged  Stomach, 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Swelling  of  the 
Hands-,  Feet,  and  Legs,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  a  want  of  Strength 
and  Energy,  which  state  of  things  was  slowly  breaking  up  his 
constitution.  Finding  no  benefit  from  the  Medical  Treatment 
at  Birmingham,  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
0  months  in  order  to  consult  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty, 
which  he  did  to  no  advantage.  He  then  tried  these  extraordi- 
nary Pills,  which  in  three  weeks  restored  him  to  perfect  health 
and  vigour.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  1G, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  all  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard. 

Plain   [ 
Fiddle. 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.   16s.  Gd.  . 
Dessert    do.        do.  .      12s.  Gd. 
Tea  do.       do.  5s.  Gd.  . 

Table  Forks        do.        lGs.  Gd.  . 
Dessert  do.         do.        12s.  Gd.,. 

C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published ;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Eook,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 

MECHI'S  TABLE  CUTLERY  has  long  been  famed 
for  its  admirable  qualities,  combined  with  cheapness.  His 
manufactory  is  at  No.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  four  doors  from 
CornhiU.  Balanced  handles,  in  sets  of  50  pieces,  21. 10s.,  21. 10s., 
4Z,  10s.  ;  common  kitchen,  per  dozen,  9s.  Gd.,  12s.,  16s.  Gd.,  21s., 
25s.  Table  steels,  patent  sharpeners,  cases  of  dessert  knives, 
Sheffield  plated  goods,  &c.  Mechi's  penknives  are  excellent 
and  economical,  from  is.  upwards.  His  peculiar  steel  razors 
and  magic  strop  and  paste  have  given  comfort  to  many  a  suf- 
fering shaver  ;  and  the  ladies  pronounce  his  scissors  to  be  un- 
equalled. 

BED  FEATHERS.— Mixed,  Is.  per  lb.;  Best 
Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  do. ;  Grey  Goose,  ls.4tZ.  do. ;  Best 
Irish  White  Goose,  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Foreign  Goose,  Is.  Sd.  do. ;  Best 
Dantzic  White  Goose,  3s.  do. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  ldG,  oppo- 
site the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA.  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose 

Is,     An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 

of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  (( From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 
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IN  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES,  EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF,  WITH  TITLE-PAGE  AND  INDEX. 


Ever}/  Saturday,  in  time  for  the  Morning  Mails,  price  Sixpence  {with  Supplements  Gratis,  when  required),  Stamped  to  go  free  by  Post, 


It  contains  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  on  the  following  subjects  (to  elucidate  which,  Illustrative  Maps  and  Engravings  are  given 

whenever  necessary) : — 


Condition  and  Prospects  of  Railways  now  in  use. 

Position,  Progress  and  Value  of  Foreign  Railways. 

Progress  of  Railways  in  Execution. 

Projected  New  Railways. 

Traffic  and  Revenue  of  Railways. 

Value  of  Shares  ;  with  Weekly  Reports  on  the  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  York,  Leeds,  Hull  and  Glas- 
gow Markets. 

Weekly  Letter  from  Paris,  with  Latest  News,  and  Share 
Lists, — the  French  Prices  translated  into  English  Cur- 
rency (an  exclusive  feature  of  this  Paper). 

The  Proceedings  at  Railway  Meetings,  with  the  Docu- 
ments laid  before  such  Meetings. 


Payment  of  Calls,  Dividends  and  Debentures. 

Parliamentary  Railway  Proceedings. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Public  or 
Municipal  Bodies,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of 
Railway  Property. 

Railway  Legal  Information. 

Monthly  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Elections  and  Appoint- 
ments connected  with  Railways. 

Reviews  of  Railway  Accidents — their  Causes  and  Pre- 
ventives, prepared  under  Official  Sanction. 

The  Gossip  of  the  Week  on  Railway  Subjects. 

Contracts  for  Execution  of  Works. 

State  of  the  Iron  Trade. 


Engineering  Works  of  Merit  on  Railways  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Engineering  Improvements  on  Railways  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Mechanical  Inventions  relating  to  Railways  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  illustrated,  when  requisite,  by  Woodcuic, 

Locomotive  Improvements  and  Inventions  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

Reports  of  the  Scientific  Societies,  whenever  any  Sub- 
jects affecting  Railways  are  discussed. 

Railway  Literature. 

Railway  Patents. 

Pleasure  Excursions  on  Railways,  illustrated,  &c.  &c. 


fis?  The  Half-  Yearly  Volume,  Jidy  to  December  1845,  with  Indexes  and  Title-page,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  may  now  be  had  by  order 

of  all  Booksellers. 


TS  ; 


In  opening  Number  of  the  New  Year  was  commenced  in  THE  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE,  a  Series  of 

.LING 

OR, 

IRON  EOAD  BOOKS,  FOR  PERUSAL  ON  THE  JOURNEY. 

IN   WHICH   WILL   BE   NOTED 

THE  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  CHURCHES,  MANSIONS,  PARKS,  STATIONS,  BRIDGES,  VIADUCTS,    TUNNELS,  CUTTINGS,  GRADIENTS,  &c. 

TIIF  S^ENFRY  AND  ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY,  THE  ANTIQUITIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCiATIOiNS,  stc,  MASSED  Bi  'iViE  LINE  OF  RAILWAY. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CONSTITUTING  A  NOVEL  AND  COMPLETE  COMPANION  FOR  THE  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE. 


No.  2,  1846,  for  Saturday,  January  10,  commences  with  the 

LONDON     AND      BIRMINGHAM, 


iSk 


aa-Wfcfc^ 


J3_ 


..  f  ., 


CHARTS  for  the  following  Lines  will  be  commenced  on 

Jan.  17,  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN,  Jan.  24,  THE  GREAT  WESTERN. 

THE  LONDON  AND  BRIGHTON,  commenced  Jan.  3,  will  be  continued  on  the  31st. 

*•*  Office  for  Advertisements  and  Communications  for  the  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE,  14,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand,  London. 


inted  by  Wltiun  Bkadbury,  of  No.  0,  Yorkplace,  Stoke  Newinirton,  and  Fbumbick  Mollbtt  Eva™,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Sroae  Newinpton,  both  In  too  county  or  mmniejei,  ">n««.  "™"'  "'""■.  7  "„" "T"., „"  .„ 
the  precinct  of  Whltefriari,  in  the  Clt,  of  Londoni  and  publithed  by  them  at  the  office,  No.  6,  Untitle,  street,  In  the  firinh  of  St.  Paul'»  Govern  Garden,  In  the  taid  county,  where  all  Adveituemenu  and  uommaaicauoue  ■» 
to  be  addreieed  to  the  Editor.— b  at  van*  v,  J  Anv  -".ftv  10, 1316. 
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Agricultural  KouictiHS 

A«ri.  Imp.  Sou.  of  Ireland — 
drain  np  - 

Arisi'liui  .UiH-unu  atBroughton 
Hall 

Bi^-b,  dysentery  in     - 

Bird?,  protection  againm 

BotnnUutl  Soc.  nt  London  - 

BouvwrdlH  (Uvr  ... 

Bioi-uoli.  Snow's  superb  white 

Broughton  Hull,  AnsellU  Airi- 
etna  Ht    -        -        -        • 

CaJendir,  horticultural     - 
—        agricultural 

Carnations,  Hat  of 

Cement*      - 

Charcoal,  to  make      ... 

Compos,  heaps  .... 

Cow  Clubs,  ruiee  for 

CutrantP  Hibbudrled  by  birds    • 

CyclopseJU  "f   Biblical  Litera- 
ture, by  Kittn,  rev. 

Draining  in  Irelftnl,- 

Fairbhlrn's  nursery,  noticed    - 

Ftrmintr  uapbal  - 

Farmers'  Clubs  -        -  A\  a, 

—  subjects  fir  discussion  by 
Far  i  ini',  PC»nomy  in 

Fig,  tr*  mmentot'  ... 
Food  of  plants,  phosphate  of 
lime  as  •  -  •  •  ■ 
Froiis,  iricen  .... 
Fmittree  borders  ... 
G1h*h  trade  .... 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  to  kill  - 
Grasx  I -iiitl,  iop  dressing  fur 
'■v'litnri  trade,  prr>npect8  of,     41  a, 
Heatlnif,Pnltnalse  system  of  35  a, 

—  brick  Arnott  stoves  f"r    - 
Heating,  packing  for  hot-water 


pip-i 


Helmington-hsll,  Salvias  at 
Horses  to  keep  - 

Iodigofera  decoia 


43  b 
39  a 


Insects,  Kyle's  liquid,  Fplilta.of 

wine.  Ac.,  tor  killing               -  89  c 
Isle  of  ThHne.tploiighing  match  44  c 
Kitto  on  Biblical  Literature.rev.  8  6 
Land,  to  divide  Into  equal  por- 
tions           40  c 

Lime   application  of          -        -  44  c 

I,  ib-li.-i  ulnndulosK             .        -  39  a 

Manure,  ocmpost  heaps             -  *L  c 

Manure  tanke,  to  farm                -  41  c 

Myrtles— Aboth  or  triple  leaved  38  e 

Northampton  bdok  club— lime  44  c 

Orchids,  slate  btukeifl  tor          -  85  e 

Packing  for  hot-water  pipes     -  37  c 

Parrots,  disease  In              -        -  37  c 

Pasture  renova'or,  Wayte's     -  43  b 
Phosphate  cf  lime  as  food  of 

plants                -         •        "         -  43  a 

Picnteea,  select          -        -        -  40  b 

Plants  on  walls,  to  protect       -  37  c 

—  phosphate  of  lime  as  food  of  43  a 
Polmalse  hea'lng  -  35  a,  37  A 
Potato  disease  not  caused  by 

moisture          -        -        -        *  44  a 

—  starch  -  -  -  -  39  c 
Potatoes,  prices  of             -        •  36  a 

state  of  early  crops           -  38  a 

_    for  sale              -        -        -  38  6 

Proctotrupes  viator           -        -  86  6 

Rabbits  and  sulphur          -        -  87  c 

Regent's-oark  Gardeners'  ^oc.  38  b 

Richmondshlre  Farmers'  Club  42  a 

Rose  seeds,  to  sow             •        -  40  c 

Salvias,  European              -        -  37  c 

—  acHelmington-hall  39  b 
Siewponey       Farme<s'     Club 

Eosays,  rev.  -  -  -  45  b 
Stock,  management  of  -  46  a 
Sulphur  v.  Rabbits  -  -37  c 
Vegetables,  disease  in  -  -  37  e 
Walls,  to  protect  plants  on  -  37  c 
Wea'her  guides  -  -  -  87  b 
Whitfield  farm,  noticed  ■  -  -i.i  a 
Wine,  spirits  of,  for  killing  in- 
sects            39  c 


GARDENERS*  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institution  will  be  held 
at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wednes- 
day, 28th  of  January  next,  for  Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  Charity  for  the  past 
year,  and  other  business.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  after  which  an  ELECTION  for  FOUR  PEN- 
SIONERS will  take  place  from  among  the  following  Candi- 
dates, whose  Testimonials  have  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  Committee ; — 

Names,  Age. 

John  Adamson. 69 

Basnet  Farelly  „.*, GO 

Thomas  Farmer 65 

John  Garnell 79 

Christopher  Gibbons  ....  60 

James  Stedman "78 

James  Eveeest  65 

John  Longhuest 58 

William  Mat 77 

William  Ha vees 73 

Cheistophee  Biemingham.  75 

Edwaed  Marshall    65 

Ann  Pratt  .:.. 63 

Sarah  Petoe 77 

Henry  Riches 71 

Geoege  Wallis  70 

The  Ballot  will  be  kept  open  for  two  hours  after  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  has  been  considered. 

The  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Institution  will  after- 
wards celebrate  their  Anniversary  by  dining  together  at  the 
above  house. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair. 
Stewards. 


Mortlake    . 

..3d 

application. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

East  Ham  . 

do. 

do. 

...2d 

application. 

do. 
do. 

Foot's  Cray 

application. 

Broad  Cliff, 

Devon 

do. 

do. 

Waltham  Ci 

OSS 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

James  Cooke,  Esq. 
William  Docker,  Esq. 
J.  Dromgole,  Esq. 
Wm.  J.  Epps,  Esq. 
Thos.  Finden,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq. 


James  Garraway,  Esq. 
William  Gregory,  Esq. 
John  Henderson,  Esq. 
Sam.  J.  Loyd,  Esq. 
Rob.  Palmer,  Esq. 
John  Wrench,  Esq. 
James  Veitch,  Esq.,  jun. 
E.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4*.  per 
dozen. — The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Ware- 
house, 18,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  in  January. 


JESSOP'S     NURSERY,   ICHELTENHAM,    Esta- 
blished  in  1815,  from  its  extensive  connections  offers  peculiar 
advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-Bailiffs  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


GEORGE  LIGHTBODY,  Falkirk,  respectfully  inti- 
mates to  the  cultivators  of  the  RANUNCULUS,  that  his 
Catalogue  of  Show  Seedlings  may  be  had  on  application.  Gen- 
tlemen wishing  to  form  a  collection  or  to  add  to  their  present 
stock,  are  requested  to  give  then-  orders  early,  as  the  stock  is 
How  getting  low.     Packets  of  Ranunculus  Seed,  2s.  Gd.  each. 


FINE  NEW  PANSY— "DR.  WOLFF." 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
York,  have  now  plants  of  the  above  new  and  striking 
PANSY  ready  for  delivery,  at  5s.  each.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion 
of  this  flower  in  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle,  p.  332,  1845,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "Your  Seedling  (Dr.  Wolff)  is  a  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance,  rather  novel  in  appearance,  with  fine  eye,  ground 
colour  rich  and  bright  yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  of  a  rich 
bronzy  purple."        An  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

NEW  FORCING  PELARGONIUM,  "BELLA." 

EBECK  informs  the  Public  Strong  Plants  are  now 
•  ready  for  delivery  at  15s.  each,  free  in  London.  Usual  al- 
lowance to  the  Trade  for  prepayment  only.  The  above  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  in  E.  B.'s  Prize  Collections.  Colour,  scarlet- 
rose  with  dark  well-defined  spot.     Good  shape  and  habit. 

No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance.    Post-office 
orders  on  Brentford. — Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Jan.  17. 


AMERICAN  ONION  SEED. 

JG.  WAITE  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  generally  he 
•  has  had  consigned  to  him  a  cargo  of  the  above  ONION 
SEED  of  very  superior  quality.  The  Seed  has  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  far  excels  the  quality  of  our  own  growth  of 
this  season,  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

Large  Yellow,  extra  fine,  per  lb.,  3s.  Gd.  ;  per  cwt.,  191. 
Blood  Red,  per  lb.,  3s. ;  per  cwt.,  161. 
Terms,  cash. — 4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden. 


PYRAMIDAL  PEAR  TREES  ON  QUINCE  STOCKS  FOR 
GARDEN  CULTURE. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  offer  the  following  vari- 
eties of  PEARS,  fine  plants,  3  and  4  years  old,  grafted  on 
the  Quince,  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  well  furnished  with  branches, 
at  '2s.  Bd.  each. 


1  Archduke  Charles. 

2  Bellisima  d'  ete,  or  French 

Jargonelle. 
*Z  Beurre,  Brown. 
*4  Beurre  Coloma. 
*5  Beurre  d'  Amaulis. 
6  Beurre  Diel.       V 
*7  Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

8  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

9  Beurre,  Easter.  I 
10  Beurre  Moire.  , 

*11  Bon  Chretien,  Williams.    , 
*12  Colmar. 

13  Colmar  d'  Aremberg. 

14  Chaumontelle. 
*I5  Citron  des  Carmes. 
*16  Crassane. 

17  Doyenne  d'ete. 

18  Doyenne  Gris. 
Nos.  3,  12,  16,  and  27,   although  generally  requiring  a  wall, 

will  bear  as  pyramidal  trees  on  the  Quince  in  a  warm  sheltered 
situation.  Those  marked  thus  *  can  be  had  rooupruned  full 
of  bloom  buds,  so  as  to  bear  the  first  season,  at  3s.  Gd.  A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Pears,  with  directions  for  their  culture 
as  pyramidal  trees,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  ;  the 
Catalogue  of  Fruits  on  receipt  of  Six  Penny  Stamps.  The 
trees  will  be  pruned  ready  for  planting,  if  desired. 

The  following  varieties  of  CHERRIES  are  grafted  on  the 
Cerasus  Mahaleb,  forming  dwarf  bushes,  so  as  to  be  easily 
covered  with  netting,  they  are  also  well  adapted  for  potting  for 
forcing,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Archduke,  May  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Biggareauj 
Biggareau  Napoleon,  Black  .Kagle,  Eltou,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Early  Amber  Heart,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  Buttner's  October 
Morello,  Elton,  Morello,  Werder's  Early  Black,  Early  May, 
Waterloo,  Reine  Hortense. — Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 


*19  Doyenne,  White. 

20  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme. 
*21  Fortunee  Parmentier. 

22  Gratioli  of  Jersey. 
*23  Jargonelle. 

24  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
*25  Napoleon. 

26  Passe  Colmar. 
*27  Saint  Germain. 

28  Sucre  Vert. 

29  Saint  Michel  Arehange. 
*30  Summer  Franc  Real. 

(31  Von  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 
*32  Glout  Morceau. 

For  JBakvng  or  Stewing, 
Bellisime  ft'hiver. 
Catillac.  >',*S* 

St.  Leizin. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY, 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OP  RUTLAND,  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  THE  EARL 
OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  THE 
EARL  OF  ABERGAVENNY,  THE  EARL  OF  EGRE- 
MONT,  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VIS 
COUNT  LORTON.  LORD  SONDES,  AND  MOST  OF  THE 
NOBILITY,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO 
CIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE  LATTER  HAVING  AWARDED 
YOUELL  AND  CO.  TWO  PRIZES  FOR  IT. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  much  pleasure  in  an 
nouncing  they  continue  to  supply  fine  Canes  of  the  above 
highly  valuable  and  much  esteemed  RASPBERRY,  unequalled 
for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  fruit,  and  richness  of  flavour. 

Those  to  whom  Y.  and  Co.  sent  it  last  season  have  expressed 
their  high  admiration  of  its  superiority  over  aU  other  varieties, 
and  have  been  awarded  several  prizes  at  various  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  during  the  season.  As  a  proof  they  have  not  ex- 
aggerated its  excellent  qualifies,  Fruit  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
Lindley  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  22d  July,  1843,  p.  502), 
whose  opinion  of  it  is  as  follows  : — "  Fastolff  Raspberry. —  We 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Youell,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  fruit  of 
the  Fastolff  Raspberry,  and  we  find  it  merits  all  that  has 
been  stated  in  favour  of  its  excellence.  The  fruit  that  we  have 
received  is  very  large,  obtusely  conical,  and  of  rich  flavour,  far 
exceeding  in  this  respect  some  other  new  and  large  varieties. 
The  plants  bear  abundantly,  and  in  long  succession." 

They  also  exhibited  it  on  the  1st  of  Augast,  1843,  before  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded  ;  and  again  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  July  13,  1844,  and  maintained  its  high 
character,  by  having  a  Certificate  of  Merit  awarded  it.  It 
would  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  YoueU.andCo.  to  recom- 
mend it  more  fully,  or  with  greater  confidence,  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  merely  observing,  that  it  continues  in  high  perfec- 
tion throughout  the  autumnal  months,  and  has  maintained  its 
superiority  in  the  most  unfavourable  soils  and  situations,  and 
requires  no  other  than  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  old 
varieties. 

Fine  Canes  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  sent  with 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Continent,  upon 
the  following  terms  : — 

Packages  containing  100  Canes £1    4    0 

Do.  do.  50    do 0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do 0    7    0 

Small  Canes  12s.  per  100. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  "  quantities "  are 

ordered. 

Fine  Standard  Roses,  by  name,  15s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Dwarf         do.  do.        6s.        „ 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  17,  1S46. 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  informing 
their  friends  that  they  still  continue  to  supply  ROSES 
on  the  following  terms  ;   the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves — Strong  Plants  and  wan-anted  superior  varieties  : — 
Extra  superior  selected  Standards   on  tall  stout 
stocks,  from  5  to  6  feet,  adapted  for  planting  in 
conspicuous  situations         . .        . .      Per  Doz.  £1  16    0 

Per  100. 
Superior  Standards  . .  Per  Doz.  £1  4  0  —  10  0  0> 
Superb  ditto,  extra  fine  . .         . .     1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs         0  12    0 

Superb  ditto         0  18    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  in  50  varieties  . .        . .    2  10    0 
Ditto  Climbing,  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  without  names  . .    1  10    0 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  with  each  order,, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  <fcc. 

W.  W.  &,  Son's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses ;  also  Cata- 
logues of  Camellias,  Greenhousp,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  wilt 
be  sent  free  on  application. 


FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  can  now  supply  strong 
well-established  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  F  UCHSIA 
at  10s.  Gd.  each.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

A  Post-office  order,  or  reference,  required  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Exeter,  Jan.  17,  1846. 


EATON  NURSERY,  NORWICH,  &  No.  9,  EXCHANGE-ST. 
T  W.  EWING  (late  PasWer  in  the  firm  of  Mackies 
O  •  and  Ewing),  begs  to  thank  tnos%*'Jaiiends  who  have  kindly 
favoured  him  with  their  support  during  hifc  late  partnership, 
and  to  inform  them  that  he  is  now  carrying  on  business  at  the 
above-named  places  on  his  ...own  account;  arid  in- soliciting 
their  patronage,  begs  to  agsirre  them  of  his  intentioit^to  offer 
articles  of  purest  stock  and  best  quality  only  ;  and  haring^been 
long  acquainted  with  the  first  markets  in  the  Kingdom,  he 
feels  confident  of  being  found  worthy  the  trust  he  hopes  to  have 
reposed  in  him. 

'       GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  in  horticulture  o£_ 
late  years,  the  list  of  garden  esculents  has  been  so  increased, 
as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  amateur,  without  as- 
sistance, to  make  choice  of  an  article  to  meet  his  wishes.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  J.  W.  Ewing  has  published  (to  be  had 
on  application)  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  Vege- 
tables in  general  cultivation,  with  some  slight  hints  as  to  their 
TREATMENT,  which  he  humbly  hopes  will  be  found  useful 
in  enabling  the  purchaser  to  make  such  choice  of  his  seeds  as 
may  insure  to  him  a  constant  supply  of  good  Vegetables. 

A  List  of  Flower-seeds  will  shortly  be  ready  for  distribution, 
and  in  this  department^  in  order  to  ni^et  the  wishes  of  many  of 
his  customers,  J.  W.  E  has  determined  on  sending  out  each 
packet  with  a  printed  label,  giving  the  Latin  and  English  name, 
the  height,  colour  of  the  flower,  and  whether  Hardy,  Half- 
hardy,  or  Tender. 

RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  AURICULXs7~CARNa1  - 
TIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H      GROOM,   Clapham    Rise,   near   London,   (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth.)    By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS,, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality. 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfme  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s.  Gd.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .  per  100 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto       ditto 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto 

Good  kinds  .        .  per  doz.,  from  12s.  to 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 
PUNCTATUM     . 
SPECIOSUM  (true)  .         from  11,  Is.  to 

' Foreign  Orders  executed. 


£,.  s. 

d. 
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0 
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GREAT  FALL  IN  SEEDS  THIS  WEEK. 
T    G.  WAITE'S  WHOLESALE  VEGETABLE  and 
O  .  FLOWER  SEEDS.— CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  and: 
can  be  had  on  application. 

4,  Eyre-street  Hill.  Hatton  Garden,  London,  Jan.  17,  1S46. 


FINE  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION,  ALTRING- 
HAM  CARROT,  (fee— Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  a  fine' 
article  at  moderate  prices,  by  WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seeds- 
men, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues, 
to  be  had  on  application.  


CUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
O  "EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earnest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  with  fine  pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  abeut  2  ft. — 5s.  per  quart. — To  be  hud  of 
Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 


SHILLING'S  EARLY  POTATO.  —  The  above 
POTATO  is  a  Seedling  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
have  for  several  years  sent  out  in  their  own  neigbourhood. 
where  it  has  been  highly  esteemed ;  but  having  a  wish  to  make 
it  more  extensively  known,  they  have  appointed  the  under- 
mentioned Seedsmen  in  London  as  Agents,  of  whom  they  may 
be  had  at  4s.  per  peck 

It  is  a  particularly  healthy  variety,  very  handsome,  of  middle 
size,  second  to  none  in  earliness  or  produce,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  delicious  flavour  and  nutritious  properties.  When 
taken  up,  they  got  from  12  Potatoes  13£ozs.  of  clean  dry  flour 
or  starch,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  foreign  Arrowroot, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  They  are  desirous  to  call 
attention  to  its  quality  and  flavour,  and  do  with  confidence  re- 
commend it  in  every  other  respect. 

Agents :— Messrs.  T.  &  W.  NOBLE,  152,  Fleet-street,  London  : 
Messrs.  HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  6,  Leadenhall-street ; 
Mr.  KERNAN,  4.  Great  Russell-st.,  Covent-garden. 

J.  ife  S.  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Northwarnbro', 
near  Odiham,  Hants, 
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GRE\T  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 

YOUELL  axd  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of.  exe- 
cutm"-all  orders,  that- those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mand's will  receive  none  hut  articles  of  the  very  best  quality. 

lupert  new  heavv-eu«d  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  ■■  BUR- 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulars, 
see  Gard.  Citron,  of  11th  Oct. 

?Uso.''BURROUGHES-S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  "light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 
FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,  including  "  Serratifolia,"  21s.p.  doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto  ..     12s.  per  dozen. 

VERBENAS  ditto  ..       6s. 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ..       9s.        „ 

PANSIES  ditto  ..    10s. 

Ditto,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers    ISs.        ,, 

CINERARIAS,  extrafine sorts,  byname  12s. to  18s.    „ 

Also  their  New  Superb  Seedling  CINERARIA,  "No.l,"  named 

"NORFOLK  HERO,"  5s.  per  plant ;  the  following  description 

of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners?  Clironicle,  May  81,  1S45  :— 

"YY No.  1  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 

disk,  very  broad  petals,  and  flowers  unusually  large,  measuring 
lh  inches  in  diameter," 

"ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA: 
s.  d 

2  years  old,      per  doz.    9 

3  „         12 

4  „  ..        „    ..  13 


each 


5  „         ..        „    ..  30 

6  „  60 

Cedrus  Deodar,  lyr.,fme  IS 
1  foot . .  30 

Pinus  excelsa,  3inches. .    9 
„        „        4  to  5  ins.  18 
,,        „    18  inch,  fine 
bushy  plant  . .  42 

,,  Gerardiana,  2  yrs.  30 

Abies  Khutrow,    2  years    9 


Abies  gracilis     . 
0 1      ,,      orientalis  ,,  . 

0  I  Picea  cephalouica,  p.  dz. 
0  :  Pinus  cembra  . .  ,,  . 
0  Cupressus  torulosa,  per 
0  doz.,  fine 

0       Do.,  seed  pans,  p.  doz. 

0  i  Podocarpus  totara,  each 

0 1  Do.  Dicrydioides  ,, 
0  i      Do.        ferrugineus    „ 

:  Phylocladus     trichoma- 

0  I         noides , 

0  Taxodiumsempervirens,, 
0   Dicrydium  cupressinum,, 


s. 

d. 

2 

6 

5 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

C 

0 

O 

0- 

7 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

7 

6 

5 
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NEW  PLUMS. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  offer  the  following  fine 
varieties  of  PLUMS  selected  from,  his  collection,  dwarf 
maiden  plants  : — 

Reixe  Claude  de  Bavey,  a  variety  of  the  Green-gage,  nearly 
double  in  size,  and  ripening  from,  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  later, 
5s.  each. 

Gdthrie's  Apricot,  a  yellow  Plum  raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie  at 
Dundee,  ripens  end  of  September,  5s.  each. 

Fellenberg,  a  full-sized  purple  oval  Plum,  ripens  middle  of 
October,  2s.  (id.  each. 

Knight's  Green  Drying,  large  as  the  Washington,  ripens 
end  of  September,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Saint  Martin's  Qdetsche,  purple,  will  hang  on  the  tree  till 
November,  a  rich  and  valuable  late  Plum,  2s.  (id.  each. 

De  Montfort,  large,  purple,  ripens  in  August,  succeeding 
Royale  Hative,  2s-  6d. 

Nurseries,  Sawbridgcwnrtb,  Herts. 


RISES  SAXGITXEUM  FLORE    PLENO,  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "  BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.      „ 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB,    fine 

transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.     Roots 

placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  will  be  fitfor  cutting  in  a  month. 

The  finest  DOUBLE  ANEMONES,  12s.  per  lb. 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers, 
12s.  per  100. 

%°  Foreign  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission. 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week ;  to  Hull, 
twice  a  week  :  and  per  rail  to  London  every  .eight  hours. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  17. 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  "VICTORY  OF  BATH." 

ETILEY  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the 
•  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  he  wiU 
commence  sending  out  the  seed  of  the  above  superb  CUCUM- 
BER the  first  week  in.  January.  It  is  a  superior  Black  Spine, 
smooth  on  the  rind,  and  free  from  ribs  or  shrivels  ;  scarcely 
any  or  no  handle  :  carries  its  bloom  perfect  to  the  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  advantages  of  this  over  other  Cu- 
cumbers is  that  it  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  bearer,  and  the  quickest  grower  known.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of  the  best  yet  out,  and  has  proved 
itself  more  forward  than  any  other  by  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
average  length  of  this  Cucumber  is  from  IS  to  2-4  inches  long. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  above  it  obtained  the  First  Prize  in 
March,  1S44.  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show,  and  First  at  the 
Bath  Horticultural  Show  in  April,  1844,  and  Chippenham  Hor- 
ticultural Show,  1844.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes  in 
March,  1845,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show;  also  the  Bath  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  April,  1845.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  packets 
(postage  free).  Three  seeds.  2s.  Bd.  ;  Seven  seeds,  5s. 

Sold  at  E.  Tiley's  General  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney  Bridge, 
Bath,  or  Mr.  Gregoht,  Nurseryman,  Cirencester. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


CHALLENGE  TO  FUCHSIA  GROWERS. 

JHALLY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•  will  Challenge  his  Fuchsia,  the  "EMPRESS,"  against 
any  Seedling  variety  raised  in  1545,  for  51.  or  101.,  for  Beauty 
of  Flower,  combined  with  Habit  of  Growth;  to  be  decided  at 
one  of  the  London  Exhibitions  for  1846.  For  description,  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  27,  J.  Y.  B.,  "  This  is  the  best  and 
most  decided  light  variety  we  have  seen,  there  being  no  tinge 
of  pink  in  the  tube."  See  also  Gardeners'  Gazette  for  Sept.  20, 
Answers  to  Correspondents  J.  H.  and  B.  R.  D.;  and  also  in 
the  same  Paper,  a  Report  of  the  West  Kent  Philanthropic 
Society  of  Gardeners.  Will  be  ready  to  send  out  early  in  the 
spring,  with  FUCHSIA  CANDIOISSIMA,  a  very  pretty  and 
distinct  variety,  about  twice  the  size  of  Venus  Victrix,  having 
pure  white  tube  and  sepals,  and  a  deep  rose-coloured  corolla, 
was  inhibited  and  greatly  admired  at  the  Regent's-park  Exhi- 
bition last  Jul  v. 

FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA,  good  plants 7s.  6d. 

„. S  M ITH'S  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  do.  7s.  Qd. 

VERY  SPLENDID  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA.— 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  to  the  Floricultural 
Public,  that  they  have  raised  a  WHITE  FUCHSIA  of  great 
beauty,  which  they  purpose  naming  "ACANTHA."  The 
flower  is  between  3  and  4  inches  in  length,  tube  and  sepals 
waxy  white,  with  bright  scarlet  corolla,  which  opens  well.  It 
is  of  a  compact  upright  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer  ; 
plants  about  6  inches  high  being  now  in  full  flower.  The 
original  plant  is  stili  in  flower,  and  has  been  since  the  month 
of  June.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  remarks  in  the  Chronicle,  Nov.  29, 
page  804  ("Seedling  Flowers");  also  Mr.  Marnock's  United 
Gardenere'  Journal,  Nov.  22,  page  744. 

Good  plants  will  he  ready  to  fend  out  in  spring. 

F.  &  J.  DICKSON,  Upton  and  Newton  Nurseries. 

Chester,  Jan.  17,  1S46. 


\XTAITE'S  "QUEEN  OF  DWARF"  PEA.— This 
*  '  is  a  vai'iety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the" horticultural  world,  it  being  distinct  from  any 
that  has  been  introduced  to  the  public.  Its  habit  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  ;  being  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height, 
and  covered  with  pods.  The  Pea  is  twice  the  size  of  any  other 
Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  excelling  by  three-fold  in  pro- 
duce ;  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Frogmore,  and 
approved  of  there  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
table  for  its  superior  flavour.  Price  5s.  per  quart.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

All  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds,  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  house 
in  the  Trade.— 4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Jan.  17, 1846. 


pUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 

V->  —One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-Light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2-Light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  IE.  6s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  thekingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Olaremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London- 


nP.O  PLANTERS  AND  TO  NURSERYMEN. 
J-  Seventeen  Acres  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK,  now 
SELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices.— The  Stock  will  be  disposed 
of  either  altogether,  with  the  good-will  of  the  business,  or  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Seventeen  Acres  of  suitable  LAND  for  Nursery  purposes, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  all  within  a 
ring  fence.    Rent  moderate,  and  a  Lease  granted  if  required. 

Amongst  other  articles,  the  Stock  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  TALL  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  planting,  where  im- 
mediate effect  is  required;  also  500,000  fine  transplanted 
THORNS. 

Any  one  wishing  to  purchase  the  whole  Stock  and  good-will 
of  the  business  (which  is  of  many  years  standing),  may  appoint 
a  respectable  Nurseryman  to  make  a  valuation,  with  another 
person  appointed  by  the  owner.  For  further  particulars,  and 
for  printed  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richard  Mitton,  Nurseryman, 
Pontefract.— Jan.  17,  184G. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  tne  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application, 


FOREIGN    SHEET    GLASS,   of  good  quality,   for 
Horticultural    and   general   purposes.      To    be   had  at 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  II.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kiud  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  up<m  application,  detailing  particulars  and  price 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  lor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  veryefficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  tbe  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  -Gracechurch-sireet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South wark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  <fce.  «Lc. 

HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J,  L.  Benham  <fc 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  10,  Wigmure-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air-Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
201. — 19,  Wigm ore-street,  Cavendish -sqnare. 


F.   Elphick's, 
Ready  Money  only. 


Castle-street    East,    Oxford-street.      For 


FOREIGN  S  HEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

Ci  JARVIS  continuing  to  import  large  quantities  of 
J  •  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old 
established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— A  few  Tons  of  the  best 
and  earliest  sorts  of  DEVONSHIRE  POTATOES,  saved 
in  good  condition,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting,  are  offered 
for"  Sale  on  reasonable  terms. — Application,  if  by  letter  post 
paid,  addressed  to  E.  Bardlet,  Rose  Cottage,  Woodbury,  near 
Exeter,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. — Jan.  17.  1846. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
**  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Even-  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTIIENWAUE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN; 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LI  VERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47.  Lime-street.  Jan.  17. 


<yHE    URATE 


OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 

COMPANY,  FOR-  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  «bc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  baring  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  at  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E,  Pubseb,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdebidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places,— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GYPSUM.— PURE  GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  6d.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  othermanures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London.  ■ 
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HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Prac- 
tical Gardeners,  that  during  31  years'  practice  in  the 
Science  of  Horticulture,  he  invented  the  well-known  GARDEN 
MACHINE  called  "Read's  Patent,"  and  for  which  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  him  their  Silver  Medal,  as  being  the 
best  Instrument  ever  .oifert'd  to  their  notice,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  paltry  Instruments  that  are  now  offered  to  the 
Public  and  boldly  and  talsely  advertised  as  "stumor  to  all 
others,"  J.  R.  has  taken  out  a  New  Patent  for  certain  Im- 
provements in  all  his  Garden  and  Fire  Engines,  which  surpass 
any  he  has  hitherto  made,  and  without  increasing  the  price  ; 
thev  may  be  worked  with  less  labour,  and  he  will  warrant  to 
keep  the'  Valves  in  repair  during  the  term  of  the  Patent.  J.  R. 
has  no  pretensions  (like  those  Mushroom  Machinists),  to  sell 
"  30  per  cent,  less  than  miy  oilier  house  in  London,"  but  will  war- 
rant his  Instruments  30  per  cent,  betteb  ! 

The  genuine  Instruments  are  manufactured  only  by  the 
Patentee,  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly  ;  where  they  may  be  seen 
and  proved.  N;B.— Observe  the  words  Read's  Patent,  without 
which  none  are  genuine. 


TO  MILLWRIGHTS  AND  MACHINE-MAKERS. 
—WANTED  immediatelv,  Four  first-rate  THRASHING 
and  WINNOWING-MACHINE  and  CORN-DRILL  MAKERS. 
—Steady  men  will  find  constant  employ  and  liberal  wages.- 
Address,  Mr.  John  Rendell,  " 
Dorset. 


Cashmoor,    near  Blandford, 
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SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  KENOLE  &  CO.  have  much  plea- 
sure in  announcing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  really  choice 
rand  good  vegetables,  that  they  have  this  year  procured  a  small 
stock  ofdhe  following  valuable  sorts,  which  are  all  warranted 
to  giow  well,  and  to  be  of  genuine  quality. 

A  Tackot  of  each  will  be  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  Ten  Shillings,  or  a  selection  of  12 
sorts  for  Five  Shillings,  Any  sort  separate  at  Sixpence  per 
Packet. 


Willcove  Broccoli. 
New  Early  Walcberen  do. 
Chappel's  Cream  do. 
Legg's  Late  Dwarf  do. 
Snow's  Winter  White  do. 
Large  Syrian  do. 
Hampton  Court  do. 
Potter's  Pink  do. 
Walcheren  Cauliflower. 
Large  Asiatic  do. 
Improved  Guernsey  Parsnip. 
Green  Flesh  Cabool  Melon. 
Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Drumhead  do. 
Blood  Red  do. 
Hampton  Court  Cabbage  do. 
London  Market  do. 
Ady's  Large  Cos  do. 
Wood's  New  Frame  Radish. 
Yellow  Scarisbrook  Turnip. 


Myatt's  superior  Curled  Pars- 
lev. 

Enfield  Matchless  do. 

Superb  Crimson  Beet. 

Imported  Brusseil  Sprouts. 

White  Spanish  Onion. 

Green-topped  Carrot. 

Early  Matchless  Cabbage. 

Earliest  Cornish.do. 

Early  Hope  do. 

Early  British  Queen  do. 

London  Market  do. 

Early  Paignton  do. 

Seymour's  White  Celery. 

Lancashire  Hero  (Red)  do. 

Walnut-tlavoured  Pink  do. 

Latter"s  Victory  of  England 
Cucumber. 

Hamilton's  Black  Spine  do. 

Snow's  Horticultural  do. 


;New  Early  Cream  do. 

Complete  collection  of  Seeds  suitable  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  for  \l.  10s.,  including  the  above,  carriage  free, 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Early  orders  are  desired,  as  some  of  the  kinds  are  scarce. 
Immediate  payment   is    not  required  from  known   corre- 
spondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 
Plymouth,  Jan.  17,  1846. 


Wi)t  Saraenerss*  C&romtle* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  18-16. 


MEETINGS  FOR.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
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We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  importance 
of  the  Polmaise  Heating  consists  in  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  its  efficiency.  Wise  people  say  that  it  is 
not  new — that  as  good  Grapes  can  be  grown  with- 
out it  as  with  it — that  it  does  no  more  than  hot 
water  pipes  and  tanks  will  do,  and  so  forth.  But, 
granting  all  these  propositions,  which  we  do  not, 
what  then  ?  The  grand  point  of  cheapness  re- 
mains ;  and  on  that  we  rest  our  case.  Nothing  has 
been  thought  of  yet  which  is  so  cheap  and  efficient 
as  the  Polmaise  plan. 

If  a  greenhouse  costs  75/.,  a  man  must  pay  30/.  to 
heat  it,  and  probably  much  more.  Is  it  nothing 
that  by  the  Polmaise  plan  he  may  do  it  for  five 
pounds  ?  If  a  small  range  of  pits,  or  a  very  small 
greenhouse,  must  have  the  cold  kept  out  of  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  without  the  risk  of  over- 
heating them,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  Is  it 
nothing  that  the  Polmaise  plan  overcomes  these  dif- 
ficulties ? 

We  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  applied  to  stoves  ; 
neither  do  we  say  that  it  cannot.  The  point  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.  But  supposing  it  to  be  unfit 
for  that  purpose — what  then  ?  Very  few  persons 
have  stoves  or  care  for  the  management  of  them. 
They  are  exclusively  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wealthy,  to  whom  tanks  and  hot  water  pipes  are 
sufficient. 

Such  being  the  true  state  of  the  question  we 
tjiake  no  apology  for  persevering  in  our  intention  of 
fu'Gy  elucidating  Mr.  Murray's  plan  of  heating  ; 
ana  *Te  now  proceed  to  do  so  by  adverting  to  cer- 
tain p  oints  connected  with  it,  which  are  liable  to 
misapprehension.  These  are  practically  disposed 
of  by  th>.'>-  'ste  gardener  at  Polmaise,  whose  argu- 
ments we  r^ote  nearly  verbatim  :— 

"  I  am  gl\  'en'"  ne  sa}'s>  "to  understand  that  many 
entertain  doubL  s  ^  '°  tne  proper  place  where  the  warm 
air  should  be  ad.  "fitted  into  the  Vinery,  believing  that 
it  should  come  in  a  *  the  front  of  the  house  instead  of  the 
back,  as  it  does  in  t  ^  P°'maise  plan.  This  objection 
has  often  struck  thost  "  who  have  visited  the  Polmaise 
Vinery,  and  naturally  a.  'rises  from  seeing  the  difference 
as  to  place  for  diffusing  tL  'e  neat  and  tlle  Practice  that  is 
adopted  with  all  other  syst*  ,msof  heating  hothouses,  in 
which  the  hot-water  pipes  si.  noke  fiues>  or  otner  means 
of  heating,  are  placed  round  i  he  front  and  ends  of  the 
house,  that  being  the  best  positi  on  for  the  above  aPPa" 
ratus  for  diffusing  the  heat  which  tney  throw  off.  But 
the  difference  in  the  movement  of  .  'he  alr  when  heated 
by  the  Polmaise  plan  and  by  hot-w  %ter  plpe3>  smoke 
flues,  &c,  at  once  explains  why  in  the  I  V^aise  plan  the 
warm  air  is  brought  in  at  the  back  wall  ot, the  Vme,ry 
instead  of  the  front.  Those  gardeners  who  \  have  Tu 
flues  for  heatiug  their  Vineries  must  have  Ob  served  that 
if  a  little  water  is  thrown  on  the  hot  flues  i.  "l.afr°s^r 
night,  the  steam  as  it  ascends  flows  inwards  h  "0m  thef 
front,  at  an  angle  varying  according  to  the  cold!.  ,eSS  - 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  being  the  case,  tl't  ™  ? 
reason  in  considering  that  if  the  warm  air  in  the  -  , 
maise  p  an  was  made  to  come  in  at  the  front  insteav  *  °f 
the  back,  the  revolving  movement  of  the  air  from  t  *> 
front  to  the  back   would  only  be  an  inducement  for  tn\ 


by  any  of  the  old  plans.  The  warm  air  in  the  Polmaise 
system  revolves  from  the  back  to  the  front,  and  thus  coun- 
teracts whatever  cold  may  fly  off  from  the  glass,  or  enter 
between  the  laps,  turning  its  movement  downward, 
parallel  with  the  inner  surface  of  tile  glass,  and  modify- 
ing its  temperature.  There  is  also  another  evil  that 
might  take  place  if  the  warm  air  was  brought  in  at  the 
front,  which,  perhaps,  many  are  not  aware  of.  Warm 
air,  when  conducted  from  the  place  where  it  is  heated 
to  another,  by  anything  that  will  confine  it,  like  a  flue 
or  pipe,  retains  its  heat  to  the  distance  of  12  or  14  feet 
from  its  point  of  escape  ;  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  Vines 
within  its  influence  lose  their  vegetative  power,  wither, 
and  die.  If  you  would  have  the  hot  air  brought  in  at 
the  front,  the  outlet  for  it  would  require  to  be  kept  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  Vines,  lest  their  leaves 
should  suffer  at  the  aperture.  In  that  case  the  distance 
which  the  warm  air  outlets  should  be  for  the  safety  of 
the  Vines,  would  be  too  great  for  the  heat  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  the  front,  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable 
draught  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  true  place 
for  the  openings  for  the  inlet  of  the  returning  air  to  the 
stoye  is  as  close  to  the  front  wall  and  as  low  as  you  can 
get  them,  and  I  would  recommend  four  of  them  in  a 
house  30  feet  long,  for  the  better  dividing  the  points  of 
draught  and  diffusing  the  heat  more  equally  all  over 
the  front  of  the  Vinery." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  these  statements  are  of  more 
force  when  Vines  are  trained  over  glass  than  in 
other  houses;  but  they  deserve  attention  in  all 
cases. 

What  is,  however,  of  quite  as  much  importance  is 
the  kind  of  stove  that  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  manner  of  setting  it.  We  had  sup- 
posed that  a  Joyce's  stove  would  do  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  experiments  do  not  bear  out  the  opinion. 
When  applied  over  the  mouth  of  a  drain,  this  stove 
more  readily  derives  ihe  very  small  supply  of  fresh 
air  which  it  requires  from  the  inside  of  the  pit  or 
house  than  from  the  drain  itself;  and  thus  it  is  a 
long  while  in  producing  a  good  indraught  of  air  into 
the  drain  at  the  cold  end  of  the  house.  Not  that  it 
fails  ;  but  it  acts  imperfectly,  and  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  for  any  other  than  very  small  places. 
Dean's  stove  is  liable  to  the  same  objection ;  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  stove  will 
prove  to  be  the  best.  That  point  is  stili  open  to 
inquiry,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  an  Arnott  will  eventually  be  found  best 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  This  seems  certain, 
that  the  stove  must  be  so  connected  with  the  drain 
that  it  cannot  derive  its  fresh  air  from  any  other 
source.  If  that  precaution  is  not  taken  the  air  cf 
the  house  will  not  draw  into  the  drain  with  force 
enough  to  establish  aTapid  motion  and  mixture  among 
the  particles  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  itself. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  following  inter- 
esting communication  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridge  worth,  reached  us  : — 


cold  air  to  enter  in  amongst  the  Vines  more  than  it  does 


"  For  several  years  I  have  used  Arnott's  stoves,  for 
forcing  Roses,  with  complete  success,  so  as  latterly  to 
have  had  from  seven  to  eight  in  constant  use  in  the 
early  spring  months.  .Finding,  however,  last  season 
that  some  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  decay  from 
rust,  I  gave  orders  to  the  village  bricklayer  to  take  one 
to  pieces,  and  make  a  copy  in  brick.  Like  many  coun- 
trymen in  receiving  orders  wdiich  they  think  difficult  to 
execute,  he  scratched  his  head  and  gave  me  rather  a 
despairing  look.  However,  on  my  suggesting  that  a 
trial  would  not  be  very  expensive,  he  commenced  ope- 
rations and  in  a  very  short  time  built  a  brick  Arnott's 
stove,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  most 
complete,  economical,  and  efficient  article  for  heating 
small  houses  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  I  have  now  four  of 
them  at  work,  supplying  the  place  of  so  many  iron 
Arnott's  stoves,  which  had  become  rusted  and  useless, 
for  the  sheet-iron  case,  containing  the  fire-box,  soon 
decays,  and  is  eaten  into  holes  by  the  oxidation  en- 
couraged in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  a  forcing  house. 
One  of  these  stoves  is  placed  in  a  forcing  house  for 
Roses,  20  feet  long  by  11  feet ;  this  it  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  ;  its  height  2  feet  8  inches,  and  exactly  2 
feet  square  ;  foundation,  common  bricks  and  mortar ; 
the  part  surrounding  the  fire-box,  wdiich  is  formed  of 
four  "  lumps  "  (I  use  my  bricklayer's  terms),  is  built 
with  "fire  bricks"  and  "  fire  clay."  On  the  top  of  the 
stove  is  placed  a  "  Welsh  tile,"  2  feet  square  and 
3j  inches  thick  ;  the  feeding-door  is  about  the  centre, 
a  small  sliding  draught  and  ash-pit  door  at  bottom,  the 
whole  forming  a  neat  and  unobtrusive  structure  ;  I 
should  add  that  a  short  pipe,  about  18  inches  long,  leads 
from  the  stove  into  a  small  chimney  outside.  A  stove 
of  this  kind  requires  feeding  but  once  in  eight  or  ten 
hours ;  I  find  coke  from  the  gas  works  the  best  and 
most  economical  fuel. 

"  I  will  now  point  out  the  advantages  of  these  stoves 
where  economy  is  an  object ;  and,  first,  the  expense  of 
erection  : — The  fire-bricks,  lumps,  fire-clay,  Welch  tile, 
and  bricks  and  mortar  for  a  small  chimney, with  labour, 
amount  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  30s. ;.  the  cast- 
iron  bars  for  bottom  of  fire-box,  with  feeding-door,  and 
draught-door  to  13s.,  say,  for  the  whole,  11.  5s.; 
now,  an  iron  18-inch  Arnott's  stove,  which  is  the 
size  required  for  a  forcing-hoase  of  above  dimen- 
sions, costs  11.  10s.,  and  will  not  last  more  than  three 

■ars  j  a  brick  stove,  built  as  abovej  will  lastj  I  should 


calculate,  20  years,  with  an  occasional  renewal  of 
the  bars  at  bottom  of  the  fire-box  ;  these  are  made  so 
as  to  be  removed  without  pulling  tlle  stove  to  pieces. 
The  heat  given  is  most  efficient  and  regular;  its  dryness 
counteracted  by  a  pan  of  water  being  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stove.  There  is  no  irregularity  of  draught 
varying  with  the  wind  as  in  smoke  flues  ;  no  liability  to 
burst  from  overheating,  and  consequent  danger;  no 
Hues  to  clean  ;  occasionally  the  chimney  and  pipe  may 
be  swept  with  a  wisp  of  straw  tied  to  a  stick,  and  that  is 
all  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  accumulation  of  soot,  owing  to 
coke  being  used  for  fuel  ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
very  small,  if  a  fire  is  kept  up  all  day  for  forcing,  and 
made  up  at  ni^ht  with  the  draught  nearly  closed  ;  from 
a  half  bushel  to  three  pecks  of  coke  (nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter)  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  For 
heating  large  and  lofty  houses  I  presume,  at  present, 
hot  water  must  have  the  preference  ;  but  I  only  write 
for  those  who  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  greenhouse 
and  forcing  house  at  the  smallest  possible  expence  ;  in 
short,  for  economists  in  gardening,  the  expence  of  heat- 
ing has  been  and  is  a  great  bar  to  the  erection  of  small 
greenhouses. 

"Now  for  the  two  objections  to  a  heating  apparatus  in- 
side the  greenhouse.  These  will  at  once  occur  to  those 
who  have  tried  badly-constructed  iron  stoves  ;  the  dust, 
they  will  say,  when  you  take  out  the  ashes  poisons  every 
thing;  the  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  coke  when  your 
draught  is  bad  will  kill  every  plant.  How  easily  the 
first  is  met.  The  boy  before  he  lights  the  fire  in  the 
morning,  puts  the  spout  of  a  small  watering-pot,  on 
which  is  a  rose,  into  the  feeding  door,  and  saturates  the 
half  consumed  coke  and  ashes  before  removing  them. 
By  this  simple  precaution  not  an  atom  of  dust  rises  ; 
my  Roses,  with  their  young  and  tender  leaves  hanging 
over  the  stove,  are  as  delicate  and  as  clean  as  those  in 
the  open  air.  To  the  second  I  reply,  if  your  stove  is 
built  only  tolerably  well,  and  your  horizontal  draught- 
pipe  leading  from  the  stove  to  the  chimney  is  not  more 
than  18  ins.  long,  the  draught  will  be  so  regular,  that  no 
fear  need  be  entertained.  I  have  an  idea  that  these 
stoves  enlarged  according  to  circumstances  will  be  found 
applicable  to  the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  my  only  motive  for  penning  this 
article  is  a  strong  wish  to  make  what  have  been  hitherto 
the  luxuries  of  gardening  common  to  the  million;  with 
cheap  glass  and  a  cheap  method  of  heating,  I  hope  to  ( 
see  what  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed— green- 
houses and  forcing-houses  in  cottage  gardens.  Our 
village  bricklayer  will  build  these  stoves  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  engage  him  ;  his  name  I  will  give  on 
application,  and  probably  I  shall  induce  him  to  make 
himself  known  by  an  advertisement." 

We  hope  to  be  able  next  week  to  give  working 
plans  of  this  contrivance,  together  with  some  ac- 
count of  a  similar  method  in  use  at  the  Marquess 
of  Tweedale's. 

The  following  are  the  prettiest  slate  baskets  in 
the  world.  They  were  designed  and  executed  by 
J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.,  of  Ladiston,  near  Mullingar,  for 
the  epiphytes  of  his  rare  collection,  which  is  the 
sem  of  Irish  horticulture,  and  we  are  enabled  by  his 
kindness  to  make  them  public.  They  are  formed 
of  thin  pieces  of  slate  pierced  to  obtain  lightness 
and  beauty,  and  fastened  together  by  brass 
hinges  firmly  rivetted  to  the  slate.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  proposes  to  manufac- 
ture some  in  imitation  of  them. 


yi 


It  is  now  about  nine  months  since  we  began  our 
exposure  of  the  English  Glass-trade,  and  about 
four  months  since  foreign  glass  was  brought  fairly 
into  competition  with  the  home-made  article.  In. 
the  course  of  that  time  we  have  been  compelled,  on. 
behalf  of  our  gardening  friends,  to  insist  upon  many 
things  from  which  we  would  rather  have  been  re- 
lieved;   we  have   in  particular  regretted  that  it 
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should  have  been  necessary  to  call  over  foreigners 
to  do  that  which  can  be  better  done  in  England, 
and  our  wishes  have  occasionally  led  us  into  the 
too  sanguine  belief  that  some  spirited  manufacturer 
in  this  country  would  break  through  the  monopoly 
which  has  enabled  afewglass-houses  to  keepup  what- 
ever price  they  thought  fit  to  fix  upon  this  indis- 
pensable commodity.  Until  now  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  our  expectations ;  but  the  time  at 
last  has  arrived  when  the  great  object  of  our  ex- 
ertions is  attained,  and  English  sheet-glass  can  now 
be  had  at  a  price  nearly  approaching  that  of  foreign. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  several  advertise- 
ments to  that  effect  have,  of  late,  been  inserted  in 
our  columns.  We  have  inquired  into  the  history  of 
the  glass  so  offered,  and  we  have  examined  samples ; 
we  can  now  state  that  the  manufacture  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hartley,  of  Newcastle,  whom  we  have  always 
looked  to  as  the  vindicator  of  the  English  glass  re- 
putation, and  that  the  quality  is  excellent.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  price  is  yet  as  low  as  it 
will  be  ;  but  it  is  certainly  as  low  as  in  reason  can 
be  expected,  and  all  our  criticism  is  thus  disarmed. 
It  is  also  most  important  to  observe  that  the  glass- 
cutters'  imposition  of  charging  more  for  glass  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cutting  costs  less,is  utterly  abandoned ; 
and  nobody  of  any  spirit  will  ever  again  be  exposed 
to  beins  cheated  in  that  way.  Of  course  the  price 
of  English  glasi  will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  upon  foreign  glass,  the  latter  being,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  bounty  upon  the  former,  and,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  the  duty  is  1^-rf.  per  lb.,  the  English 
glass  vendor  will  continue  to  charge  so  much  more 
for  his  glass  than  he  will  take  when  the  said  \^d. 
duty  is  discontinued.  Nor  do  we  blame  him 
for  doing  so  ;  he  has  a  fair  right  to  the  advantage 
if  he  can  use  it, 

And  now  we  will  beg  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  following  Table,  and  study  it  with  a 
little  care.  They  will  then  see  whether  or  not  our 
advice  to  them  to  wait  was  good.  They  will  here 
find  that  if  the  Government  measure  reduced  the 
price  of  glass  from  1*.  Id.  to  \\d.,  and  from  3s.  id. 
to  Is.  \0d.  afoot,  the  course  which  was  taken  in 
aid  of  that  measure  has  caused  a  further  reduction 
of  lid.  to  3d.  and  of  Is.  lOd.  to  aid. ;  and  they 
will  also  see  that  after  October  1846  and  1847,  the 
prices  must  of  necessity  fall  still  lower.  In  other 
words  a  greenhouse  which  would  have  cost,  before 
April  ISIj,  100/.  for  glazing  it,  may  now  have  its 
glass  furnished  for  less  than  13/.  Surely  this  has 
been  worth  contending  for. 


Prices  of  Sheet  Glass,  weighing  16  ounces  to  the  foot. 


Sizes. 


With -duty 

before 

April  7 

1815. 


_ 


Is.  d.     s.  d.  d.    s.  d. 
6by4to9by7!l  4  to  1  7,7  to  0  11 


Without 

duty  after 

April  7, 

1815. 


9  by  7  to  12  . 
12  to  21  ... 
24  to  30  ... 
SO  to4S  ... 
48  to  CO 


14to208tol 
16to238tol 
16to2G8tol 
'1  7  to  2  99  to  1 
1  7  to  3  09  to  1 


60  to  72 1  8  to  3  419  to  110  J 


Now, 

with  a 

lid. 

duty. 


d.        d. 
2    to  3 


4£  to  5i 


After  Oct. 
1846,  with 
a  %d.  duty. 


d. 

li    to    2J 


3J    to    4J 


After 
Oct.1847 
with  a 
nominal 

duty. 


d.        d. 
itolj 


"Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 


November  .16 
23 
30 

December...  7 
14 
21 
28 

Jan 4 


1844-5. 

50s.  to  50s. 

50 

50 

50 

75 

50 

75 

SO 

70 

50 

70 

50 

70 

50 

80 

50 

80 

50 

SO 

November..l5 
22 
29 

December...  6 
13 
20 


1845-6. 
70s.  to  130s. 
70        130 


Jan. 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


140 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwark. 


November.  25 

December..  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Jan 6 


45s.  to  70s. 
50         70 


50 
50 
50 
55 
60 


13|  60 


70 
70 
70 
75 
80 
80 


November.. 24 
December..  1 
8 
15 


50s.  to  120 


50 
50 
50 
22 1  50 
291  50 

Jan 5]  50 

121  50 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


for  the  most  part,  comparatively  productive.  The  fruit 
trees  grow  away  and  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  this  con- 
tinues to  go  on  for  some  years  before  any  sign  of  un- 
healthiness  presents  itself.  And  why  is  this?  The 
answer  is  obvious  :  the  roots  are  rambling  amongst  open 
and  fresh  trenched  soil,  where  the  sun  has  some  influ- 
ence. They  are  not  beyond  its  reach,  and  healthy  and 
vigorous  action  proceeds  for  some  time.  The  fruit 
produced  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  and  why 
should  this  not  continue  so  2  Our  answer  is,  that 
under  good  gardening  it  does. 

No  gardener  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  practical  part 
of  his  profession  now  thinks  of  digging  a  hole  as  if  he 
was  in  search  of  a  spring,  and  of  thrusting  the  roots  of 
a  tree  of  any  kind  two  or  three  feet  under  the  surface 
of  soil  embedded  in  manure;  such  an  one  would  as  soon 
think  of  planting  the  head  downwards,  because  he  well 
knows  that  the  result  would  be  pretty  nearly  similar. 
How  can  it  be  supposed  that  trees  thus  circumstanced 
can  continue  long  to  exist,  much  more  thrive  and  bear 
fruit  ?  The  roots  soon  get  beyond  the  loose  soil,  pene- 
trate the  subsoil,  and  are  immediately  out  of  the  reach 
of  atmospheric  influences,  and  that  too  in  a  material 
containing  none  of  the  elements  likely  to  cause  fruitful- 
ness  ;  and  this  subsoil,  moreover,  may  be  wet — a  cir- 
cumstance not  quite  so  apparent  to  our  eyesight  as  the 
barrenness  of  our  trees  and  the  nakedness  of  our  walls. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  not 
wet,  and  that  the  subsoil  is  naturally  dry,  the  trees  not- 
withstanding remain  as  unhealthy  and  as  unproductive 
as  if  it  were  so.  Gardeners  who  know  what  they  are 
about  know  well  that  subsoil  of  any  kind,  whether  it  is 
clay,gravel,  sand,or  fine  loam,  is  not  the  place  for  the  roots 
of  trees  to  grow  in.  That  there  are  other  evils  to  be 
guarded  against  quite  as  injurious  and  destructive  in 
their  consequences  as  wet  borders  is  well-known;  because 
all  gardens  are  not  naturally  placed  in  damp  situations  ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  avoided|as  much  as  possible ;  the 
best  soil  and  the  healthiest  locality  is  usually  chosen,  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  still  the 
evils  we  have  been  discussing  exist,  and  that,  too,  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  in  spite  of  capital  soil  and  the  most 
favoured  sites  our  country  affords.  We  know  of  many 
gardens  which  were  wet  and  the  soil  naturally  retentive, 
indeed  London  clay  ( and  it  would  be  puzzling  to  find 
anything  less  calculated  for  garden  purposes  than  this), 
which,  by  perseverance  and  skill,  have  been  rendered 
productive  and  fruitful  to  an  astonishing  extent.  The 
first  step  to  accomplish  this  was  to  drain  the  ground 
efficiently,  then  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  tumbling  it  about  in  right  earnest,  and  occa- 
sionally adding  small  quantities  of  sand  and  other  cor- 
rectives ;  thus,  in  a  very  short  period,  Peaches,  Pears, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  have  been  produced  in 
the  highest  perfection,  where  Willows  and  Alders  alone 
could  maintain  a  footing. 

It  is  marvellous  what  great  results  good  garden- 
ing will  accomplish.  How  many  evils  which  bad 
long  appeared  insuperable  will  disappear  under  skilful 
superintendence  boldly  carried  out.  We  are  convinced 
that  half  the  gardens  in  the  country,  which  are  in  |a 
state  bordering  upon  absolute  barrenness,  may  either 
be  completely  cured,  or,  at  least,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous  and  well- 
maturedjjmeasures  Qind  ;the  everlasting  cry  of  bad 
soil,  bad  situation,  too  frequently  the  result  of  bad 
management,  or  the  original  formation  of  the  gardens 
improperly  executed,  will  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  possess  a  garden  at  all, 
it  is  surely  worth  a  consideration  whether  or  not 
it  shall  remain  a  mere  waste,  "  a  withered  spot." 
That  from  which  most  is  expected  is  often  the  least  pro- 
ductive, not  for  the  want  of  manure  possibly,  but  from 
iguorance  of  the  principles  necessary  to  productiveness. 
Every  discussion  on  the  subject  will  bring  us  to  under- 
stand more  perfectly  the  absolute  necessity  of  complete 
drainage,  and  next  to  that  complete  trenching,  to  enable 
the  moisture  to  reach  the  soil,  instead  of  remaining 
a  hard  solid  mass,  as  impenetrable  to  air  as  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  in  truth  quite  unsuitable  for  all 
garden  purposes. — One  who  has  handled  the  Spade. 


able  to  rear  them  ;  but  1  now  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  they  would  have  produced  the  Proctotrupes, 
which  is  ordained  to  attack  and  keep  in  check  that 
scourge  of  the  cultivator. 

In  gardening  operations,  one  frequently  turns  up  with 
the  spade,  especially  in  the  spring,  a  yellowish-white 
larva,  about  an  inch  long  and  slightly  hairy  ;  the  head 
is  of  a  chestnut  colour,  furnished  with  slender  feelers, 
little  horns,  and  a  pair  of  strong  curved  black  jaws  ;  it 
has  six  pectoral  feet,  with  a  horny  ferruginous  thorax, 
two  jointed  feelers  at  the  tail,  and  an  anal  foot.  This 
animal  I  used  to  consider  the  offspriug  of  one  of  the 
Carabidse,  possibly  of  a  Harpalus,  or  ol  Steropus  madi- 
dus;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  larger 
Staphylinidse;  for  scarcely  anything  is  at  present  known 
respecting  these  coleopterous  larvse,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  rear  ;  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
question ;  for  a  friend  sent  me  a  small  clod  of  damp 
earth  from  his  garden  the  middle  of  last  August,  con- 
taining a  cell  in  which  was  a  dead  larva,  like  the  one 
above  described  ;  the  body  was  curved  and  distorted, 
and  from  the  ventral  segments  were  protruded 
about  two  dozen  white  pupae  with  black  eyes  (fig.  1,  the 
case,  larva,  and  pupse);  the  antennae,  legs,  and 
contour,  could  be  distinctly  traced  through  the  thin  skin 
which  shrouded  them  ;  fig.  2,  one  of  the  pupoa  magni- 
fied. On  the  27th  and  the  day  or  two  following,  at  least 
half  of  them  hatched,  producing  one  male,  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  of  Proctotrupes  viator  I  believe,  a 
species  described  by  Mr.  Haliday. 


FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS. 
Although  the  attention  of  almost  everybody  con- 
cerned in  horticulture  has  of  late  years  more  particu- 
larly been  drawn  to  the  unfruitfuluess  of  their  trees, 
still  the  evil  does  not  seem  to  be  cured  ;  it  remains 
almost  precisely  where  it  was  :  sterility  and  canker 
characterise  many  a  costly  garden;  death  annually 
produces  large  patches  of  bare  wall,  these  are  succeeded 
by  young  and  for  the  moment  healthy  plants,  which  in 
tilt  cuurse  of  a  year  or  two  betray  all"  the  symptoms  <>i 
approaching  disease,  and  this  kind  of  filling  up  goes  on 
year  after  year,  with  the  same  success.  A  wall  is  a 
costly  affair,  and  when  the  return  is  nothing,  we  cannot 
woader  why  complaints  are  numerous.  Let  us  examine 
a  little  into  this  matter.    Newlv  formed  gardens  are 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Proctotrupes  viator. — After  the  number  of  Essays 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  to  illus- 
trate the  economy  of  insects,  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
to  insist  farther  upon  the  utility  of  such  investigations, 
the  interest  they  ought  to  create,  or  the  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  the  communication  of  fresh  discoveries 
amongst  these  wonderful  little  creatures.  My  stock  of 
materials  is  far  from  being  exhausted ;  and  it  now 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  make  known  the  history  of 
a  parasitic  bisect  whose  economy  has  hitherto  been 
hidden  in  obscurity.  There  is  a  genus  of  the  tribe  of 
Pseudo-Ichneumonidce,  called  Proctotrupes,  comprising 
nearly  20  British  species,*  which  are  either  met  with 
on  flowers,  in  shady  groves,  or  in  Moss,  at  the  roots 
of  Grass,  under  stones,  &c. 

The  female,  which  is  furnished  with  a  strong  curved 
ovipositor,  insinuates  herself  into  chinks  in  the  earth  and 
amongst  the  clods,  and  there  searches  for  subterranean 
larvse  of  other  insects,  in  whose  bodies  she  lays  a  con- 
siderable number  of  eggs,  which  produce  maggots  that 
live  upon,  and  consequently  destroy,  the  larvae.  Bier- 
kander,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Re- 
ports upon  the  Insects  Affecting  the  Corn  Crops,"  in- 
serted in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural 
Journal,"  mentions  the  maggots  of  an  Ichneumon  which 
infest  the  true  wireworms  of  the  Elater  ;  they  were  rj0t 


The  male  is  black  and  shining  ;  the  head  is  trans- 
verse-oval, clothed  with  short,  soft,  yellowish  pubescence ; 
antennae  not  so  long  as  the  body,  filiform  or  slightly 
tapering,  compressed,  pubescent,  and  punctured,  of  & 
pitchy  colour,  and  13-jointed  (basal  joint  the  stoutest)  ; 
obovate,  2d  minute,  3d  elongated,  the  following 
slightly  decreasing  in  length,  the  apical  one  longer  and 
tapering  ;  ocelli  3,  large,  forming  a  triangle  on  the 
crown  ;  eyes  somewhat  lateral  and  orbicular  ;  thorax; 
long  and  narrow,  clothed  with  fine  pubescence  ;  collar 
very  short  and  compressed ;  scutellum  small  and  semi- 
ovate,  very  convex  ;  metathorax  oval,  rough,  with  a 
small  tubercle  or  spiracle  on  each  side  at  the  base,  and 
a  five-raised  line  down  the  back ;  pedicel  a  little  elon- 
gated, roughly  punctured  ;  abdomen  shorter  than  the 
thorax  and  broader,  convex,  ovate  conic,  the  apex 
pointed  and  furnished  with  two  short  appendages  ;  it  is 
exceedingly  smooth,  inclining  to  brownish. black,  and 
composed  of  six  segments,  of  which  four  are  distinct, 
the  first  covering  more  than  half  the  body,  the  base  a 
little  striated  ;  the  edge  is  pale,  and  the  apex  is  some- 
what ochraceous ;  wings  4,  ample,  slightly  dusky,  iride- 
scent, pubesceut ;  superior  with  a  costal  and  subcostal 
brown  nervure,  terminating  beyond  the  middle  in  a  pitchy 
stigma,  which  entirely  occupies  the  cell,  with  a  small 
suffused  brown  spot  below  it ;  in  this  respect  it  differs. 
from  all  my  other  species,  in  which  there  is  a  clear 
space  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  stigma  and 
the  nervure  forming  the  triangle  ;*  the  other  longitudinal 
nervures  are  indistinct ;  inferior  wings  smaller,  nerve- 
less ;  legs  slender,  ochreous-orange  ;  thigba  a  little 
thickened ;  shanks  with  spurs  at  the  apex ;  tarsi 
5-jointed,  anterior  the  shortest,  hinder  the  kmgest;  basal 
joint  long  ;  apex  fuscous ;  claws  and  pdlvilh  blackish. 
Female  similar  but  rather  larger  (fig.  3,  the  cross  lines 
at  fig.  4  showing  the  natural  dimensions)  ;  the  antennae 
are  scarcely  so  long,  slightly  thickened  to  the  extremity, 
which  is  fuscous,  the  basal  joints  racing  ferruginous  ;  the- 
abdomen  is  louger,  the  segment^  very  indistinct,  and  it 
is  terminated  by  a  stout  incur  ved  ovipositor,  formed  of 
two  strong  striated  sheaths,  'jiclosingtwo  others,  slender 
and  pointed,  which,  with  a  third  valve,  form  the  oviduct  -r 
the  legs  are  bright,  ferruginous,  the  hinder  cox*e 
blackish,  except  at  tb'.  tips  ;  the  wings  are  rather 
smaller,  with  the  suffused  spot  a  little  more  distinct. — 
Ruricola. 


*  Curtis'o  "  Brit.  Ent.,"  pi.  &,  fol.  744 ;  and  "  Guide  Generr,  »  575,  J 


MYRTLES. 
The  /.both,  or  Triple-leaved  Myrtez. 
The  accompanying  specimen  of  Myrtle  is  of  the 
kind  named,  by  the  Jews  Aboth,  and  is  one  of  the  four 
plants  thfjy  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  ;  the  others  being  the  Citron,  Date  Palm, 
and  WjHow.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  dis- 
pose its  leaves  in  triplets,  instead  of  in  pairs,  subjeet 
however  to  considerable  variation  ;  the  leaves  being 
sometimes  in  regular  triplets  ;  sometimes  in  pairs,  with 
intermediate  single  leaves  at  right  angles  with  the 
otb  ers,  the  single  leaf  being  alternately  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem  ;  sometimes  in  single  leaves  only,  which  are 
•placed  alternately  on  three  sides  of  the  stem.  The 
*  Curtis's  "  Brit.  Ent."  pi.  and  fol.  744. 
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Jews  reject  all  but  that  with  regular  triplets,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  content  themselves  with  the 
common  sort  with  leaves  in  regular  pairs.  Generally, 
the  irregular  disposition  occurs  in  the  earlier  growth  of 
the  shoot,  which,  as  it  extends  itself,  displays  the  regular 
'triplets.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species, 
or  only  a  variety  ;  lam  inclined  to  believe  the  latter, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  shdots  have  the  leaves  in 
pairs,  like  the  common  Myrtle,  from  which  it  does  not 
differ  in  the  appearance  of  leaf  or  blossom.  It  appears 
to  grow  more  compactly  than  the  common  sort,  which 
is  disposed  to  straggle  when  large.  The  peculiarity 
ttoes  not  depend  upon  superior  vigour  of  growth,  fur 
other  Myrtles  of  the  same  age  are  considerably  larger. 
It  is  by  much  the  most  ornamental  of  its  tribe,  from 
the  compactness  of  its  growth,  and  the  fullness  of  its 
foliage. 

The  use  of  the  Aboth  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Form 
vjf  Prayers  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  :  " — 

"  They  also  prepare  the  Palm,  Citron,  Myrtles,  &c, 
used  on  this  Festival,  as  mentioned  Leviticus  xxiii.  eh., 
40  ver.  :  'And  ye  shall  take  unto  you  on  the  first  day 
the  fruit  of  goodly  trees  (this,  by  tradition,  we  know 
denotes  the  Citron),  branches  of  Palm-trees  (the 
branches  of  Date-trees),  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees 
(this  denotes  a  species  of  Myrtle  whose  leaves  are 
treble,  >'.  «.,  such  as  have  three  leaves  round  the  wood 
of  an  equal  height,  with  other  leaves  between  the  rows, 
so  that  the  branch  appears  as  if  wreathed  with  leaves), 
and  Willows  of  the  brook  ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.'"  The  explanations 
included  in  parentheses  are  foot-notes  in  the  volume. 
Our  translators  have  improperly  rendered  the  word 
*'  fruit,"  in  the  first  sentence,  by  "  boughs,"  stating, 
however,  in  the  margin,  that  the  Hebrew  word  signifies 
*'  fruit." 

The  Jews  express  the  union  of  the  four  plants  by  the 
term  Arbang  Minim,  and  the  signification  of  each  is 
thus  explained  by  a  writer  of  authority  among  them  :— 
"  These  Arbang  Minim  are  symbolic  of  the  relation 
between  the  Deity  and  the  Universe,  composed  of  the 
■spiritual,  the  astral,  and  the  inferior  world ;  each  of 
■which  is  figured  by  one  of  these  Minim  or  species. 
The  Esrog,  or  Citron,  which  is  carefully  selected,  in 
■order  to  have  it  perfect  (free  from  any,  the  slightest, 
stain  and  blemish),  indicates  the  Great  First  Cause,  the 
Holy  One,  and  blessed  be  He  !  Therefore  this  fruit  is  not 
tied  up  with  the  other  three  species,  to  denote  that  His 
Being  is  absolute,  and  abstract  from  all  Creation. 
The  Looliff,  or  Palm-leaves,  denote  the  spiritual 
beings  who,  although  separate  like  these  leaves,  having 
individual  existence  and  distinct  intellect,  are  neverthe- 
less closely  united  to  the  stem  ;  and  however  different  in 
■degree,  form  but  one  whole.  The  Myrtle  denotes  the 
Astral  world,  which  is  material  (denoted  by  the  word 
aboth,  thick,  or  substantial),  and  the  weeds  of  the  brook 
indicate  this  inferior  world,  whjch  is  subject  to  total  dis- 
solution. These  are  tied  together,  to  show  that  however 
graduated,  Creation  forms  but  one  whole,  subject  alike 
to  one  will,  regulated  by  one  legislator,  and  created  for 
one  purpose — the  happiness  of  the  creature,  each  accord- 
ing to'its  degree.  When  tied,'_they'are  held  together  by 
the  esrog  to  denote  their  perfect  dependence  on  the 
one  Great  Cause,  that  gave  them  all  their  being,  and 
■with  whom  they  must  ever  remain  united." 

Let  me  express  surprise  that  the  Myrtle,  the  most 
elegant  of  all  shrubs,  should  still  be  so  little  cultivated, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  a  tender  plant.  It 
"flourishes  in  Cornwall,  without  any  protection  or  care, 
in  the 'worst  soils,  fand  ?thej  most  exposed  situations, 
flowering  the  most  freely  where  the  aspect  is  the  coldest. 
Of  course  our  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  England  ;  yet  we  have  now  and  then  a  severe 
winter — the  last  for  example  ;  and  the  shrub  which 
stands  our  severest  winters  without  care,  might  be  pre- 
served elsewhere  with  moderate  protection.  Indeed,  it 
flourishes  at  Swansea,  where  the  winter  is  often  intensely 
cold  ;  and  even  at  the  Mumbles,  or  Swansea  Bay,  where 
the  aspect  is  north-east,  and  the  sun  never  shines  on 
them  in  the  winter.  About  12  years  ago  a  Myrtle  was 
cut  down  at  Falmouth,  which  from  its  height,  and  the 
size  of  its  stem  (trunk  I  should  rather  say),  was  at  least 
50,  perhaps  100  years  old.  It  was  in  autumn,  and  I 
took  a  number  of  slips,  and  stuck  them  in  a  Grape-jar 
with  a  broken  bottom,  half  filled  with  common  earth, 
and  left  them  out  of  doors  all  the  winter  to  take  their 
chance.  Most  of  them  grew,  a  callus  having  gradually 
formed' through  the  winter  [at  the  edge  of  the  bark, 
which  shot  out  roots  in  the  spring.  Plants  from  these 
cuttings  are  now  above  7  feet  high,  and  had  they  been 
trained  with  a  view  to  size,  they  might  have  been  twice 
that  height.  Myrtles  trained  against  the  wall  grow 
readily  to  the  eaves  of  a  two-story  house. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  Myrtle  blossoms,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  continues  in  bloom,  greatly  increase  its 
value.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  flower  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  producing  its  flowers  in  profuse  succession 
from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  storms  and  frosts  of 
Christmas.  Its  autumn  blossoms  are  also  the  most 
elegant ;  for,  during  the  heat  of  summer  they  expand 
and  go  off  quickly,  littering  by  the  fall  of  their  petals 
and  stamens;  but  as  the  season  becomes  cooler,  they 
only  swell  to  full-sized  blossom-buds,  and  so  remain  with- 
out expanding,  like  round  pearls  shaded  with  a  lovely- 
brownish  crimson.  Thus,  they  continue  in  perfect  fresh- 
ness till  actual  winter,  when  they  wither  and  drop.  Till 
this  change  occurs,  no  flower  is  so  elegant,  whether  for 
the  bouquet  or  the  bosom.  This  winter  it  remained  in 
full  beauty  up  to  a  fortnight  since,  when  the  heavy  gales 
came   on,  which    have    destroyed   it.      The   blossoms 


on  a  little  sprig  which  I  have  taken  from  the  wreck  will 
probably  all  be  detached  before  they  reach  you ;  and  faded 
as  they  are,  they  convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
they  were  a  few  days  ago.  I  delayed  this  communica- 
tion that  I  might  send  with  it  a  bouquet  of  blossomed 
Myrtles  from  the  open  air,  gathered  after  Christmas, 
which  I  could  generally  furnish.  This  year,  unfortu- 
nately, I  waited  too  long.  The  shrub  from  which  this 
sprig  was  gathered  grows  in  a  cold  wet  clay,  in  a  court 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  with  a  north-west  aspect,  and 
where  every  ray  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  from  it  by 
buildings  for  four  or  five  months.  It  blossoms  most 
abundantly  every  year,  and  in  a  hot  summer  ripens  its 
berries.  It  is  fully  8  feet  high,  having  been  planted  out 
about  12  years.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  sunny  situation  in  winter  is  not  favourable  either  to 
the  vigour  or  the  blossoming  of  the  Myrtle. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  slips  from  the  conserva- 
tory will  produce  hardy  plants  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Myrtles  struck  from  those  which,  with  their  parent 
stocks  in  succession,  have  stood  the  winters  of  Cornwall 
or  Devon  for  100  years,  will,  with  moderate  care,  live 
and  flourish  as  out-door  plants  in  all  but  the  coldest 
parts  of  England. — Edward  Osier,  Truro. 

[This  variety  is  the  Italian  Myrtle  of  Miller.  The 
original  species  being  a  native  of  Persia,  it  would  be 
known  to  the  Jews  from  a  very  early  date,  and  would 
naturally  forms  one  of  their  religious  symbols.] 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  heating,  as  it  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  or, 
rather  unlearn,  on  that  very  important  subject.  I 
much  fear,  however,  if  the  Polmaise  plan  is  a  step  quite 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  appears  to  me  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity  with  the  apparatus  you  describe.  With  Vines 
in  a  young,  and,  consequently,  in  a  comparatively 
succulent  state,  I  grant  you  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeed,  but  as  the  plants  get  older  and  harder  in  their 
tissues,  &c,  depend  upon  it  the  demand  upon  the  "  wet 
blanket  "  will  be  more  than  it  can  supply.  It  is  but 
right,  however,  that  the  plan  should  be  fairly  tested  by 
a  "fair  trial."  As  I  am  contemplating  some  important 
alterations  here,  by  way  of  improvement  on  the  present 
hot  water  system,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  would  favour  me  with  the  results  of  the 
several  systems  under  their  respective  charges.  I 
do  not  mean  to  ask  them  to  take  up  the  dry  subject  of 
the  old  smoke  flue,  but  to  state  the  results  of  the 
different  modifications  of  hot  water  now  in  use.  At 
present  my  predelictions  are  in  favour  of  the  tank 
system,  but  with  me  the  whole  thing  is  still  an  "open 
question." — J.  Walker,  Vice-regal  Gardens,  Dublin. 

The  Weather. — I  observed  your  remarks  in  the 
^Chronicle  of  Saturday  last,  upon  the  "  Ombrological 
Almanack."  The  attention  you  invited  to  that  author's 
prediction  of  the  weather  on  the  12th  inst.  turned  out 
very  unfortunate  for  his  veracity  ;  as  instead  of  its 
being  "  clear  all  day,"  the  air  was  remarkably  thick  and 
heavy.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  safety  of  these 
weather  guides,  having  tried  several  of  them,  though  I 
confess  1  never  heard  of  this  singular  titled  book  before. 
Pray  what  has  "  ombrology"  to  do  with  atmospheric 
variations  ?  Is  the  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
opflpos,  signifying  rain  or  wet  1  The  wet  almanack  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  designation.  The  most  exact  pre- 
dictions I  have  invariably  found  in  "Zadkiel's  Alma- 
nack," and  I  here  give  you  an  extract,  that  your  readers 
may  notice  the  result : — "January  20th,  stormy  and 
cold  ;  21st  and  22d,  high  winds,  fair,  yet  frosty  nights  ; 
23d,  cloudy  and  showery  ;  21th,  milder  ;  25th,  fair  ; 
26th,  snow  showers — the  new  moon  brings  cold  but 
clear  air — frost;  28th,  snow;  29th,  fair;  the  30th, 
a  change — rain  and  snow  or  sleet,  the  last  day  cloudy 
and  cold,  stormy  air."  "  The  27th  is  especially  likely 
to  bring  a  brilliant  aurora  borealis,  which  meteor  is 
generally  observed  during  the  sun's  aspects  with 
Herschel,  being  merely  a  magnetic  discharge  from  the 
Polar  regions."  The  prediction  on  the  11th  and  12th 
was  "  rain  and  fog  prevail,"  which  proved  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  reality  than  that  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Ombrological." — Subscriber,  East  Ham. 

Effects  of  the  present  Mild  Weather.  — \  would  re- 
commend suburban  gardeners  to  look  after  their  Cur- 
rant bushes,  whose  buds  the  present  mild  weather  has 
caused  to  swell,  and  if  a  few  days'  frost  should  come, 
not  a  bud  will  be  left  by  the  birds.  I  found  they  had 
attacked  mine  after  a  night's  frost,  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  I  immediately  adopted  a  plan  which  last  year  I 
found  effectual  as  a  protection.  I  stretched  across  each 
plant,  and  in  various  directions  from  branch  to  branch, 
pieces  of  coloured  worsted.  If  the  plants  are  nume- 
rous, and  in  rows,  I  doubt  not  the  object  may  be  at- 
tained by  stretching  the  worsted  from  end  to  end  of  the 
rows,  a  few  inches  above  the  plants.  The  sparrows 
seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  swelling  buds  of  the 
Currant,  especially  in  frosty  weather  ;  and  in  my  garden, 
a  fortnight  ago,  they  had  nearly  stripped  one  bush, 
whbh  appeared  to  be  more  forward  than  the  others, 
before  I  had  suspected  them  to  have  commenced  their 
depredations.  Having  immediately  adopted  the  precau- 
tion above  suggested,  I  have  not  since  found  that  the 
plants  have  sustained  any  further  injury. — ./.  A". 

Broccoli. — This  being  the  time  when  gardeners  pro- 
cure their  general  stock  of  vegetable  seeds  for  the  foi'fli- 
coming  season,  I  would  advise  everybody  to  include  in 
his  order  Snow's  Superb  White  Broccoli,  which  comes 
into  use  at  the  same  time  as,  but  is  much  superior  to^ 


that  generally  cultivated  sort,  Grange's  White.  With 
me  it  succeeded  the  Cauliflowers  in  October,  and  has 
afforded  a  regular  supply  of  excellent  heads  up  to  the 
present  time— a  most  desirable  thing  where  a  large 
family  is  to  be  supplied  with  vegetables  at  that  season 
of  the  year. — J.  B.  Whiting. 

Sul/ihur  v.  Babbits I  stated  last  spring  the  effect  of 

my  flags  of  sulphur  in  keeping  the  above  vermin  from 
my  Apple  trees ;  everything  I  said  was  strictly 
correct.  In  the  commencement  of  last  month  I  found 
them  as  usual  commencing  to  gnaw  and  nip  off  the 
shoots  of  my  young  Apples  ;  I  immediately  ordered  the 
flags  of  sulphur,  the  same  that  were  used  last  season, 
to  be  placed  round  the  quarters,  and  not  having  enough, 
20  lbs.  of  sulphur  were  melted  and  an  additional  number 
made  ;  since  they  were  placed  not  a  twig  has  been 
touched.  "  Now,  look  on  this  picture  ;"  from  my  com- 
plete  success  during  the  whole  of  the  last  severe  winter, 
I  felt  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  seeing  a  good  show  of 
my  favourite  spring  flowers,  the  Crocus,  which  had 
hitherto  every  spring  been  devoured  by  the  hares,  even 
in  bud,  unless  well  covered  with  the  trimmings  of  my 
Rose  stocks  or  other  bushes  :  accordingly,  my  flags, 
fresh  dipped,  were  placed  in  thick  array  around  every 
bed  ;  alas  I  my  hopes,  like  my  flowers,  were  all  nipped, 
although  they  must,  in  many  instances,  have  brushed 
their  furry  coats  against  my  yellow  flags.  What  shall 
we  say  to  this  ?  I  suppose,  simply,  that  hares  love 
Apple  trees  passingly  well,  but  their  dislike  to  the  sul- 
phur preponderates,  therefore  they  will  not  pass  the 
flags  to  have  a  bite  j  but  with  Crocuses  it  is  quite 
another  affair — they  love  them  so  dearly  that  even  close 
contact  with  vulgar  brimstone  will  not  prevent  their  en- 
joyment of  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Still,  I  must  think 
that  my  hares  and  rabbits  are  of  a  more  gentlemanly 
race  than  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondents,  for 
unless  tempted  beyond  "  hareish"  endurance,  they  pay 
every  respect  to  my  flag. —  T.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeivorth. 
European  Salvias. — The  only  species  worth  culti- 
vating, and  those  only  for  the  shrubbery,  are,  Pratensis, 
blue  ;  Glutinosa,  yellow  ;  Hablitziana,  lilac ;  Bicolor, 
blue  and  while  ;  Scabiostefolia,  lilac  ;  Sclarea,  lilac  and 
white  ;  Patula,  ivhite  ;  Canariensis,  lilac. — Anon. 

Packing  for  Hot-water  Pipes As   I  have  not  seen 

any  notice  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Macintosh's 
Patent  Washer  for  iron-pipes,  I  now  send  you  a  speci- 
men of  them.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  fitting  of  heating  apparatus  for  plant-houses,  &c, 
as  they  are  much  cleaner  than  the  ordinary  plugging, 
and  form  a  much  more  certain  and  durable  joint. 
Though  their  first  cost  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  tow  and  paint,  yet  they  are  so  easily  fitted,  and 
require  so  few  repairs  that  they  will  probably  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  cheaper. — G.  Thhtlethwaile.  [These 
seem  to  be  a  capital  material  for  the  purpose,  a  full 
£  inch  thick,  and  quite  elastic] 

Disease  in  Vegetables. — Have  you  heard  any  com- 
plaints about  Parsnips  ?  My  gardener  says  about  one- 
sixth  of  my  roots  in  the  garden  for  family  use  is  diseased 
similar  to  those  now  left. — B.  [Yes  ;  we  find  Pars- 
nips, Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Onions,  more  or  less  affected 
by  a  decay  similar  to  that  of  the  Potato  :  but  without 
any  fungus.] 

Bouvardia  fiava. — Herewith  I  send  you  a  specimen 
of  the  above  plant,  and  I  believe  the  first  blooms  that 
have  been  produced  in  England.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  plant  from  which  Shese  flowers 
were  gathered  has  been  grown  in  heat,  aid  the  almost 
certain  improvement  it  will  undergo  wheu  subjected  to 
more  congenial  treatment,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
stamped  as  a  decided  acquisition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
—  W.  W.  Webber.  [We  are  obliged  to  our  corres- 
pondent 'for  his  specimen.  The  plant  had  not  before 
come  under  our  observation.  It  is  a  true  Bouvardia, 
and  a  pretty  species.] 

Green  Frogs. — I  had  sent  to  me,  from  Germany, 
some  of  those  beautiful  little  green  frogs  that  one  sees 
in  glass  bottles  half  filled  with  water.  I  meant  to  turn 
them  out  iu  my  conservatory,  but  as  yet  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  feeding  them;  from  Germany  I  was  told  to 
feed  them  only  on  flies,  and  I  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty at  this  season  of  the  year  in  finding  any.  By  a 
great  naturalist  I  was  cautioned  against  allowing  them 
to  hybernate,  as,  perchance,  they  would  not  wake. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  any  knowledge  of  what  they 
will  eat  except  flies  %  or  have  they  any  general  experi- 
ence in  the  frog  management? — Dodman.  [If  they 
could  be  managed  easily,  the.  importation  of  these  little 
creatures  for  sale  might  be  profitable.] 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — I  destroy  these  by  shaking 
them  from  the  trees,  then  by  tying  a  piece  of  Cabbage- 
leaf  around  the  stem  of  the  tree  with  a  circle  of  gas  tar 
upon  it.  This  prevents  the  caterpillars  from  again 
ascending,  and  when  without  food  they  soon  perish. — 
W.  Buck. 

Parrots. — I  have  a  friend  who  has  got  a  fine  grey 
bird  about  four  years  old,  which  has  lost  the  use  of  one 
of  its  legs  and  one  wing  for  the  last  four  months  ;  it 
resembles  the  rheumatism  in  the  human  frame,  for  it 
cannot  bear  to  be  touched  without  screaming  out  in  the 
greatest  anguish.  Could  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  any  advice  in  giving  poor  Poll  relief,  that  she 
may  be  restored  to  the  use  of  her  limbs  ?— J.  W., 
Harwich. 

Protecting  Half-hardy  Plants  on  Walls. — The  con- 
servative wall  now  forms  an  important  feature  in  every 
garden  of  any  extent;  but  it  is  not  carried  out  with  that 
degree  of  spirit  which  it  deserves  ;  for  there  are  many 
plants  choked  up  in  greenhouses  which  would  flourish 
on  the  conservative  wall  if  they  were  properly  protected, 
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and  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  was  kept  com- 
paratively dry.  In  winter  plants  are  protected  with 
Fern,  straw,  hay,  mats,  Asparagus-haulm,  Fir-branches, 
and  such  like  material,  and  these  are  all  very  good  in 
their  way  ;  but  the  plant  is  twisted  about  till  it  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  birch-broom  ;  with  a  little  short  litter  or 
soil  placed  over  the'roots,  and  under  this  coat  of  mail,  it 
is  doomed  to  exist,  whether  it  freezes,  thaws,  rains,  or 
shines,  till  the  gardener  imagines  that  the  frost  has  left 
him  for  the  season.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  remove 
these  unsightly  objects  from  that  part  of  the  garden 
which  should  at  all  times  be  clean  and  neat,  I  propose 
the  following  plan,  which  I  am  sure  will  answer  the 
desired  end.  Having  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
felt-covered  frames — made  as  light  as  circumstances  will 

admit at  one  end  of  these  frames,  and  at  both  corners, 

fix  two  iron  hooks  ;  and  at  2  ins.  under  the  wall-plate 
drive  into  the  wall  two  iron  eyes,  at  equal  distances, 
so  that  the  hooks  on  the  frame,  and  the  one  that  follows, 
may  fit  properly  in,  without  leaving  too  wide  a  space 
between  them.  The  covers  are  then  to  slope  to  the 
edge  of  the  walk,  and  to  be  made  fast  to  wooden  posts 
driven  into  the  border  at  equal  distances,  so  that  one 
post  may  answer  for  fastening  the  ends  of  two  frames, 
which  are  to  be  made  fast  by  means  of  iron  hooks  and 
eyes,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  If  felt  cannot  be 
procured,  or  is  considered  to  he  too  expensive,  the 
frames  may  be  thatched  withWheat  straw,which  should 
be  put  on  thinly,  for  a  slight  covering  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  protection  in  most  winters.  In  mild 
weather,  the  frames  should  be  unhooked,  and  removed 
out  of  sight,  keeping  them  in  readiness  in  case  of  frost. 
When  the  frost  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  frames 
should  be  carefully  laid  past  in  some  dry  shed,  and  be- 
fore being  used  again  they  should  have  a  coating  of  tar, 
which  will  render  them  more  durable.  The  above  plan 
may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  too  expensive,  but,  if 
we  take  everything  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end. — John  M'Intosh. 

Cements. — May  I  ask'  "Lusor,"  who  has  recom- 
mended a  cement  for  tanks,  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  8s.  per  cwt.,  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  say  what  quantity  of  the  cement  would  be 
required  in  the  formation  of  a  tank  6  feet  in  length, 
3  feet  in  width,  and  5  feet  in  depth,  to  be  made  of  bricks. 
—  W.  G.  M.,  Hereford. 

Potatoes.- — I  am  happy  to  state  that  all  which  were 
packed  in  charred  sawdust,  charred  old  tan,  and  other 
refuse,  as  well  as  those  packed  in  dry  turf-ashes,  are 
as  sound  and  free  from  disease  as  could  be  wished  ; 
they  are  dry,  mealy,  and  fine-flavoured  ;  but  those  that 
•were  pitted  or  banked  in  the  usual  way  have  rotted 
wholesale,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  them  is  very 
unpleasant.  The  following  is  the  account  of  my  early 
crops  in  their  different  stages  of  growth.  The  whole, 
previous  to  planting  out  permanently,  were  sprouted  in 
pots  in  the  Pine  stove,  as  has  been  my  usual  custom 
for  some  years.  My  first  crop,  planted  in  October,  was 
longer  in  sprouting,  and  produced  more  plants  with 
curled  foliage,  than  I  ever  previously  had  amongst  early 
Potatoes,  viz.,  one  plant  in  15,  on  the  average.  In  due 
time  the  selected  plants  were  permanently  planted, 
three  or  four  in  large  fruiting  Pine  pots,  which  were 
placed  on  bricks  in  rows  in  the  early  Peach.house.  I 
never  saw  plants  grow  away  more  healthily  and  luxu- 
riantly, the  foliage  being  large,  of  a  beautiful  dark 
green  colour,  and  the  stalks  as  thick  as  the  finger,  with 
not  a  blemish  to  be  seen  on  a  single  plant  in  the  whole 
crop  ;  they  are  now  just  in  good  condition  for  table — 
as  fine-sized  clean  tubers  as  could  be  wished  at  this 
season.  My  next  crop,  similarly  planted,  andwarranged  in 
the  second  Peach-house,  is  1 2  or  14  inches  in  height,  and 
doing  equally  well.  My  third  crop,  planted  on  a  slight 
hotbed  that  had  previously  produced  Asparagus,  with  a 
Melon  frame  over  it,  is  equally  healthy,  and  in  every 
respect  free  from  disease — indeed,  I  have  not  a  fault  to 
find  with  them.  The  plants  average  from  8  to  10 
inches  in  height,  and  are  very  strong.  I  have  several 
other  plantings,  from  1  to  4  inches  in  height, 
all  equally  sound  and  clear ;  and  those  latter 
crops  are  not  producing  one-tenth  the  quantity 
of  curled  leaves,  which  I  account  for  in  this  way.  Al- 
though I  am  not  an  advocate  for  allowing  seed  Potatoes 
to  remain  in  the  soil  to  get  over  ripe,  this  last  season 
the  haulm  was  cut  down  long  before  the  tubers  were 
ripe,  indeed,  in  a  soft  and  watery  state  ;  and  those  I 
planted  first  were  not  stored  in  dry  material  long 
enough  after  greening  to  mature  them,  while  the  other 
plantings  were  packed  in  dry  packing  stuff  in  an  Onion 
loft  ;  and  although  the  same  variety  off  the  same  piece 
of  ground,  and  dug  up  on  the  same  day,  they  are  of  a 
different  quality  altogether — they  are  as  sound  and 
firm  as  could  be  wished.  Potatoes,  over-ripe,  ex- 
hausted by  fermentation,  &c,  will  produce  curled 
foliage,  and  young  tubers  without  stems,  equally  with 
those  which  have  not  come  to  maturity.  I  have  long 
had  practical  proof  of  this.  The  various  plantings  I 
have  made  on  borders  and  quarters  in  the  open  ground 
are  equally  satisfactory.  I  have  examined  them  in 
various  places,  and  have  found  all  the  tubers  in  a  per 
fectly  sound  and  plump  state,  the  eyes  pushing  very 
full  and  strong  indeed.  I  always  plant  whole  tubers. 
I  am  in  no  fear  now  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  should 
next  season  be  a  favourable  one.  In  this  locality  the 
atmosphere  on  Christmas-day,  New  Yeai^s-day,  and 
many  other  days  of  late,  was  warmer  by  several  de- 
grees (both  day  and  night)  than  we  had  it  in  last  July  ; 
and  for  the  last  fortnight  this  locality  has  been  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  beautiful  warble  of  the  woodlark, 
which  abounds  here,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  next 


to  the  nightingale.  The  merry  song-thrush,  storm- 
cock,  hedge-sparrow,  and  robin,  also  enliven  the  scene  ; 
and  the  ringdove  or  wood-pigeon  is  cooing  merrily,  be- 
sides numbers  of  starlings  and  wood-peckers.  Beech- 
nuts are  abundant,  which  those  merry  warblers  seem 
to  luxuriate  on. — James  Barnes. 

Potatoes. — Why  do  not  some  of  the  Potato  dealers 
send  agents  to  this  country,  where  we  have  a  large 
quantity  of  Potatoes  to  sell  of  excellent  quality,  and 
without  a  trace  of  disease  \  I  think  I  could  myself  offer 
them  1000  tons  from  my  own  farm,  and  estates  under 
my  charge. — J .  M.,  Inverness. 


IbQCICttES. 
BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Nov.  29. — Ninth  Anniversary. — The  President  in 
the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
Council,  from  which  it  appeared  that  16  members  bad 
been  elected  since  the  last  anniversary,  and  that  the 
Society  now  consisted  of  182  members.  It  was  stated 
that  the  report  of  the  Herbarium  Committee  would 
appear  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  exertions  of  the 
members  to  obtain  the  rare  and  interesting  plants  had 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  a  ballot  took 
place  for  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
chairman  was  re-elected  President,  and  he  nominated 
John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  Doubleday,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  Vice  Presidents  ;  A.  H.  Hassan,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
and  E.  Palmer,  M.D.,  were  elected  new  members  of 
the  Council ;  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes, 
were  re-elected  treasurers. 


REGENT'S-PARK  GARDENERS'  INSTRUCTION 
SOCIETY. 
Dec.  11. — Mr.  Reith  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Campbell  read 
the  following  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Fig : — "  The  Fig 
is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  and  was  introduced  in  1 525. 
The  most  approved  method  of  propagating  it  is  by 
layers  and  cuttings  about  a  foot  in  length,  taken  off  the 
most  fruitful  and  well-ripened  shoots,  potted  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  and  struck  in  a  slight  bottom-heat  ;  from 
these,  plants  may  be  obtained  in  the  second  or  third 
year.  When  grown  on  walls  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  situation.  The  border  should  be  made  of 
fresh  loam  of  a  medium  texture,  2  feet  deep  and  15 
wide,  upon  a  well-drained  bottom,  and  when  enriching 
is  required,  this  should  be  effected  by  means  of  manure- 
water.  In  pruning,  the  knife  is  not  necessary  (if  pinching 
and  thinning  is  properly  attended  to  during  the  summer 
months  with  the  finger  and  thumb),  except  to  cut  out 
the  old  wood.  He  proposed  the  fan  system  of  training 
and  for  protection  in  winter  mats  or  canvas,  because  of 
the  ease  by  which  they  could  be  made  to  suit  the 
weather — taking  off  the  unripe  fruit  previous  to  cover- 
ing. In  forcing  the  temperature  may  be  commenced 
at  45°,  and  gradually  raised  to  80°  as  the  plants  and 
the  season  advance.  He  had  seen  them  do  well  planted 
out  in  pits,  from  which  two  crops  in  a  season  were 
regularly  taken.  The  roots  in  all  cases  should  be  en- 
couraged near  the  surface,  and  the  border  should  not 
be  stirred  by  the  spade,  but  by  a  fork.  A  moist  heat 
should  be  kept  throughout,  and  syringing  over  the 
leaves  employed  until  the  period  of  ripening,  when  a 
few  leaves  may  be  taken  off,  which  shade  the  fruit,  and 
the  water  withdrawn.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  should  be 
gathered  in  the  morning  and  used  in  the  same  day. 
The  most  select  sorts  are  early  white  Marseilles,  a  good 
bearer  and  suitable  for  forcing ;  black  Ischia,  Pine- 
flavoured,  'do.  do.  ;  brown  Ischia,  excellent ;  brown 
Naples,  very  good  ;  large  blue  or  long  Purple,  very 
good  and  bears  carriage  ;  Lee's  Perpetual,  valuable 
from  its  long  period  of  fruiting." — Mr.  Reith  did  not 
approve  of  divesting  them  of  any  of  their  leaves  ;  he 
had  seen  excellent  crops  grown  in  a  Vinery. — Mr. 
Townsend  recommended  strong  soil  and  large  tubs  for 
forced  plants,  confining  those  planted  out  in  pits  to 
divisions  of  2  feet  apart,  and  well  draining  and  watering 
profusely.  The  Brunswick  was  large  and  fine,  and 
might  be  added  to  the  above. — Mr.  Bruce  had  practised 
covering  them  on  walls  with  Spruce  branches,  which, 
from  their  gradually  becoming  bare  towards  spring, 
was  an  advantage. — Mr.  Elliot  disapproved  of  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  border  as  being  too  much,  but  ap- 
proved of  giving  manure-water,  all  solids  having  to  be- 
come liquids  before  being  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The 
late  fruit  should  be  taken  off  soon  after  being  seen, 
and  he  would  not  syringe  over  the  leaves,  as  it  tended 
to  close  up  the  pores. — Mr.  M'Ewen  agreed  with  Mr. 
R.  as  regards  the  leaves  ;  he  also  coincided  with  Mr.  E., 
and,  though  once  an  advocate  for  the  free  use  of  the 
syringe,  which  may  be  indispensable  for  dirty  plants, 
yet,  by  a  judicious  course  of  management  in  connection 
with  the  improved  modes  of  heating,  they  can  be  kept 
clean  and  healthful,  thus  preventing  the  dashing  over 
the  leaves  and  the  choking  of  the  pores  consequent 
thereon. — Several  specimens  were  exhibited  and  named, 
and  six  new  members  chosen — G.  M'Ewen,  Sec. 


Mctmfos. 

Cyclopaedia   of  Biblical   Literature.     By  John    Kitto. 

8vo.     Parts  1  to  24.     Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longmans, 

London. 
Among  the  innumerable  comments  which  much  or  little 
knowledge  has  poured  forth  upon  the  Bible,  60  vast  an 
amount  of  error,  ignorance,  or  misdirected  learning,  has 
been  wasted,  that  a  biblical  student  who  does  not  think  fit 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  holy  writings 
has  no  chance  of  ever  understanding  them  critically. 


To  the  mass  of  people  this  most  important  branch  of 
knowledge  could  hardly  be  said,  a  few  years  since,  to  be 
accessible  at  all.  Indeed,  the  diversity  of  subjects  al- 
luded to  in  the  Bible  is  so  great,  that  no  single  com- 
mentator could  possess  the  knowledge  required  for  the 
examination  of  every  part  of  the  vast  subject. 

When,  therefore,  Dr.  Kitto  ventured  upon  the  diffi- 
cult path  of  biblical  criticism,  it  was  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  it  single 
handed.  He  engaged  the  co-operation  of  the  most 
learned  oriental  scholars,  and  by  parcelling  the  subject 
among  them,  giving  to  each  that  particular  topic  which 
he  had  most  studied,  an  amount  of  exact  knowledge  and 
practical  criticism  has  been  brought  together  which  has 
never  been  equalled. 

To  us  the  subject  is,  exclusive  of  all  other  reasons, 
most  attractive  for  the  sake  of  the  natural  history,  on 
which  we  have  ourselves  occasionally  touched,  and  which 
has  been  by  Dr.  Kitto  intrusted  to  Dr.  Royle  and  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith.  Their  names  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  treated.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Royle  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  whole  subject; 
so  far  as  his  inquiries  have  extended  ;  and,  although 
obscurity  still  hangs,  and  in  all  human  probability 
always  will  hang,  over  some  of  the  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  all  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret  has 
now  met  with  a  faithful  expounder,  to  whom  both  the 
learned  and  unlearned  may  look  with  confidence.  His 
article  on  Dudaim  will  show  how  he  has  dealt  with  his 
materials : — 

"Dudaim. — This  word,  in  its  plural  form,  only  occurs 
in  two  places  of  Scripture  :  first  in  Genesis  xxx.  14-16; 
and  secondly,  in  Canticles  vii.  13.  In  the  first  passage 
it  is  mentioned  several  times  :  '  Reuben  went  out  in 
the  days  of  Wheat  harvest,  and  found  dudaim  (man- 
drakes) in  the  field,  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  give  me  of 
thy  son's  dudaim  ;'  also  in  ver.  15,  and  in  ver.  16,  it  is 
said,  '  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening, 
and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Thou  must 
come  in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with  my 
son's  dudaim  ;  and  he  lay  with  her  that  night.'  In  the 
second  passage  we  learn  that  these  dudaim,  or  the  plants 
which  yielded  them,  gave  out  a  peculiar  odour  :  '  The 
dudaim  (mandrakes)  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are 
all  manner^of  pleasant  plants.'  From  the  above  passages 
it  is  evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the  fields, 
that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the  Wheat  harvest 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first  occurrence  took  place; 
that  they  were  found  in  Palestine  ;  that  they  or  the 
plants  which  yielded  them  diffused  an  odour,  which 
Michaelis  paraphrases,  '  Jam  et  somnifero  odore,  vene- 
reus  Mandragoras  ;'  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  of  assisting  in  pro- 
curing conception.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is  alluded 
to  at  such  early  periods,  especially  as  no  similar  name 
has  been  recognised  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages. 
Hence  great  diversities  of  opinion  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  plant  and  produce  intended  by  the  name 
dudaim.  These  ,Dr.  Harris  has  thus  summed  up  : 
4  Interpreters  have  wasted  much  time  and  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  word  dudaim.  Some  translate  it  by  '  Violet,' 
others  '  Lilies,'  '  Jasmins,' '  Truffles  or  Mushrooms  ;' 
and  some  think  that  the  word  means  '  flowers,'  or  '  fine 
flowers.'  Bochart,  Cahnet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
suppose  the  citron  intended  ;  Celsius  is  persuaded  that 
it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Lote  tree ;  Hiller  that  Cherries 
are  spoken  of  ;  and  Ludolf  maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit 
which  the  Syrians  call  'mauz'  (that  is  the  Plantain), 
resembling  in  figure  and  taste  the  Indian  Fig  ;  but  the 
generality  of  interpreters  and  commentators  understand 
Mandrakes,  a  species  of  Melon,  by  dudaim.'  Here, 
however,  the  author  has  confounded  the  Melon  '  Cucu- 
mis  dudaim,'  with  the  Mandrake  orMandragora,  adopted 
by  the  generality  of  authors.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  Mandragora  has  been  preferred  are,  first,  'The 
most  ancient  Greek  translator  interprets  the  Hebrew 
name  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  by  Mandrake  Apples  (^Aa 
IxavZpayopav)  ;  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Man- 
drakes, oi  fmvSpay6pai.  Saadias  Onkelos  and.the  Syriac 
version  agree  with  the  Greek  translators.  The^first  of 
these  puts  laffach;  the  two  latter  yabruchin;  which 
names  denote  the  same  plant '  (Rosenmiiller,  Bib.  Bot. 
p.  130,  and  note).  The  earliest  notice  of  /j.av8pay6pas 
is  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  next  byTheophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  2.)  Both  of  these  C.  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei 
Herb.  i.  38,  82)  supposes,  intend  Atropa  Mandragora. 
Dioscorides  notices  three  kinds  :  1.  the  female,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Mandragora  autumnalis  of  Ber- 
loton  ;  2.  the  male,  Mandragora  vernalis  of  the  same 
botanist  (these  two  are,  however,  usually  accounted 
varieties  of  Atropa  Mandragora);  3.  a  kind  called 
Morion.  It  has  been  inferred  that  this  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Mandragora  of  Theophrastus,  which,  by 
some  authors,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Atropa  Bella- 
donna.  To  all  of  these  Dioscorides  ascribes  narcotic 
properties,  and  says  of  the  first,  that  it  is  also  called 
Circ<ea,  because  it  appears  to  be  a  root  which  promotes 
venery.  Pythagoras  named  the  Mandragora  anlhropo- 
morphon,  and  Theophrastus,  among  other  qualities,, 
mentions  its  soporific  powers,  and  also  its  tendency  to 
excite  to  love.  Its  fruits  were  called  Apples  of  lover 
and  Venus  herself  Mandragorites.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  the  above  all  refer  to  the  same  plant 
or  plants.  Persian  authors  on  materia  medica  give 
Mandragoras  as  a  synonyme  for  yebrookh,  or  yabrooz, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit 
is  called  loofah.    This,  there  is  little  doubt,  must  be 
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the  above  Atropa  Mandragora,  as  tlie  Arabs  usually 
refer  only  to  the  plants  of  Dioscorides,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  they  quote  him  as  well  as  Galen,  and  ascribe 
narcotic  properties  to  both  the  root  and  the  fruit. 
D'Herbelot,  under  the  article  (  Abrousanam,'  details 
some  of  the  superstitious  opinions  respecting  this  plant, 
which  originated  in  the  East,  but  which  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  retailed  by  authors  in  Europe.  By  the 
Arabs  it  is  said  to  be  called  iufuh-al  sheitan,  or  devil's 
Apple.  If  we  look  to  the  works  of  more  modern  authors, 
we  find  a  continuance  of  the  same  statements.  Thus 
Mariti,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  ii.  p.  195),  says  that  the 
Arabs  called  the  Mandrake  plant  (yabrochuk),  which  is, 
no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  given  above.  '  At  the 
village  of  St.  John  in  the  mountains,  about  6  miles 
south-west  from  Jerusalem,  this  plant  is  found  at  pre- 
sent, a^  well  as  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  low,  like  Lettuce, 
to  which  its  leaves  have  a  strong  resemblance,  except 
that  they  have  a  dark  green  colour.  The  Bowers  are 
purple,  and  the  root  is  for  the  most  part  forked.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  is  of  the  size 
and  colour  of  a  small  Apple,  exceedingly  ruddy,  and  of 
a  most  agreeable  odour  ;  our  guide  thought  us  fools  for 
suspecting  it  to  be  unwholesome.  He  ate  it  freely1 
himself,  and  it  is  generally  valued  by  the  inhabitants  as 
exhilarating  their  spirits  and  a  provocative  to  venery.' 
Maundrell  was  informed  by  the  chief  priest  of  the 
Samaritans  that  it  was  still  noted  for  its  genial  virtue. 
Hasselquist  also  seems  inclined  to  consider  it  thedwfwm, 
for,  when  at  Nazareth,  he  says,  '  what  I  found  most 
remarkable  in  their  villages  was  the  great  quantity  of 
Mandrakes  that  grew  in  a  vale  below  it.  The  fruit  was 
now  (May  16)  ripe.  From  the  season  in  which  this 
Mandrake  blossoms  and  ripens  its  fruit,  one  might  form 
a  conjecture  that  it  is  Rachel's  dudaim.     These  were 

.brought  her  in  the  Wheat  harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is 
in  the  month  of  May,  about  this  time,  and  the  Mandrake 
was  now  in  fruit.'  Considering  therefore  that  the  ear- 
liest translators  have  given  Mandragora  undYabrokhirn 
as  the  synonymous  names  for  dudaim,  and  that  the  root 
and  fruits  of  Atropa  Mandragora  have,  from  early 
times,  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  pro- 
perties which  are  ascribed  to  the  dudaim,  there  does 
not  appear  to  us  any  other  plant,  which  has  been  yet 
adduced,  better  entitled  than  it  to  stand  for  the  dudaim. 
Hut  there  does  not  exist  sufficient  collateral  proof  to 
confirm  the  selection  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
Mandragora  as  the  dudaim,  in  preference  to  some  other 
plants,  which  might  be  adduced,  and  to  which  similar 
properties  have  from  ancient  times  been  ascribed." 

With  this  care  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  East  is  every  botanical  subject  dealt  with; 
and  as  the  other  contributors  seem  each  to  have 
executed  his  task  as  faithfully,  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopedia 
will  take  a  high  place   among  the  classical  works  on 

"  Biblical  criticism. 


I^ew  Garden  Plants. 

7.  Indigofera,  decora.  Decorated  Indigo.  Green- 
house Shrub.     (Leguminous  Plants).     China. 

Received  from  Mr.  Fortune,  May  1,  1845.  A  dark- 
green  handsome  bush,  with  somewhat  glaucous  branches. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate  in  from  two  to  five  pairs  and  an 
odd  one,  quite  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  but  slightly 
covered  on  the  under  side  with  very  fine  hairs,  attached 
by  their  middle  ;  the  leaflets  are  exactly  ovate,  with  a 
short  bristle  at  their  end,  between  .I-j  and  2  inches 
long,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour  ;  and  to  each  pair 
there  are  two  short  bristle-like  stipules.  The  flowers 
grow  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  horizontal  racemes 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves  themselves  ;  they  are  of 
a  light  rose-colour  and  very  handsome.  The  calyx  is  a 
flat  membranous  five-toothed  cup,  with  the  two  upper 
teeth  very  far  apart.  The  standard  of  the  corolla  is 
oblong,  nearly  flat,  very  slightly  keeled  behind,  nearly 
white,  but  pencilled  with  delicate  crimson  lines  near 
the  base  ;  in  length  it  is  equal  to  the  wings  and  keel, 
and  forms  with  them  an  angle  of  about  45°  when  ex- 
panded ;  the  wings  are  narrowly  lanceolate  and  ciliated, 
of  a  pale  bright  rose-colour  ;  the  keel  is  rather  paler, 
and  bordered  with  a  woolly  or  very  downy  upper  edge. 
It  is  a  greenhouse  plant  which  will  grow  freely  in 
almost  any  sort  of  soil,  especially  sandy  peat.  In  sum- 
mer an  ample  supply  of  water  is  required,  and  air  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  To  prevent  the 
leaves  from  being  scorched  by  the  sun,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  shading.  In  winter  water  should  only  be 
given  when  the  soil  becomes  dry.  It  strikes  freely  from 
cuttings  under  ordinary  treatment.  This  is  a  good  ad. 
dition  to  our  greenhouse  plants. — Journal  of  the  Horti* 
cultural  Society. 

8.  Lobelia  glandulosa.  Glandular  Lobelia.  Hardy 
Ptrennial.  (Lobeliads).  Carolina.  Stn.  L. 
Crassiuscula. 

This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation, growing  freely  in  any  kind  of  garden  soil,  and 
not  unlike  the  well-known  L.  syphilitica,  but  much  less 
showy.  It  attains  the  height  of  two  and  a  half  feet, 
flowers  in  September  and  October,  and,  like  so  many 
of  its  race,  prefers  a  moist  situation  to  a  dry  one. 
Elliot  says  that  it  grows  in  damp  Pine  barrens.  The 
stem  is  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  quite  undivided, 
angular  and  covered  with  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
sessile,  oval-lanceolate  ;  near  the  base  of  the  stem 
narrnwed  into  a  short  winged  stalk,  irregularly  toothed, 
and  bordered  with  hard  white  conical  glands,  which 
also  appear  on  the  edge  of  the  bracts  and  calyx,  from 
■which  remarkable  circumstance  the  species  derives  its 
name.  The  spikes  are  something  less  than  a  foot  long, 
and  covered  at  short  intervals  by  pale  blue   flowers, 


rather  smaller  than  in  the  well-known  Lobelia  syphili- 
tica. The  sepals  are  reflexed  on  the  edge  and  slightly 
toothed.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  consists  of  three 
sharp  ovate  lobes,  the  upper  of  two  very  narrow  chan- 
nelled reflexed  ones.  Two  varieties  of  it  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle  ;  one  a  smaller  plant  with 
a  smooth  corolla  and  calyx,  the  otherwith  oblong  downy 
leaves.  We  have  not  remarked  either  in  gardens.  It 
is  also  said  to  vary  with  oval,  lanceolate,  and  linear 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  toothed.  —  Botanical 
Register,  184G,  t.  6. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Fairbuirits   Nurstiy,   Claphum Since  we 

last  visited  this  establishment  several  novelties  have 
sprung  up  in  the  shape  of  horticultural  buildings.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  former  range  a  spacious  greenhouse 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  specimen 
plants  and  young  stock.  This  structure  is  about  80  feet 
in  length,  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  1 1  feet  in  height. 
It  is  span-roofed,  the  Iront  or  south  side  being  about 
10  2-  feet  in  depth,  and  the  north  side  6  feet ;  the  latter 
resting  on  a  back  wall  of  8$  feet  in  height.  This  wall 
is,  however,  provided  with  windows  which  slide  up  and 
down  by  means  of  weights  and  pulleys,  thus  offering 
ample  means  of  ventilationin  summer,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  light  in  winter.  The  sashes  in  the  roof  are 
moveable,  and  the  front  or  upright  sashes,  which  are 
about  3  feet  in  height,  also  move  up  and  down  by  means 
of  weights  and  pulleys,  making  the  front  altogether 
about  7  feet  in  height,  one  half  being  glass  and  the 
other  brick  work.  A  slate  shelf,  about  5  feet  in  breadth, 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  upright  sashes,  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  in  front  of  this  is  the 
pathway  about  3  feet  in  width,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pathway  is  a  pit  about  4  feet  in  width,  which  is 
chiefly  filled  with  Camellias.  On  the  front  shelf  were 
many  fine  specimens  of  Cape  Heaths,  for  which  this 
nursery  is  justly  celebrated  ;  but  the  best  display  of 
large  and  fine  plants  of  this  beautiful  genus  was 
in  a  new  house  which  has  lately  been  erected  for 
them  at  the  west  end  of  the  former  range.  This 
is  a  neat-looking  structure  about  40  feet  in  length 
and  15  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  its  being  well  venti- 
lated, appears  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  greenhouse  plants  in  general ;  but  especially 
of  Heaths.  It  is  span  roofed,  the  south  side  being 
14  feet  in  depth,  and  the  north  side  about  5  feet 
G  inches,  resting  on  a  back  wall  of  nearly  8  feet  in 
height.  The  latter  has  several  windows  or  ventilators 
in  the  length,  and  the  top  lights  are  ail  moveable  as 
well  as  the  sashes  in  front,  which  are  about  3  feet  in 
height.  A  slate  shelf,  2£-  feet-  in  breadth,  extends  the 
length  of  the  front  and  ends,  and  in  the  centre  sun- 
rounded  by  a  stone  pathway  is  a  raised  platform,  on 
which  the  plants -are  placed.  It  is  glazed  by  British 
sheet-glass ;  the  panes  being  overlapped,  and  about 
2  feet  in  length,  which  gives  the  roof  a  clean  and  light 
appearance.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  new  house,  is 
heated  by  hot-water  circulating  in  iron  pipes  from  one 
of  Spider's  upright  cylindrical  boilers.  In  addition  to 
these  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  small  Pelargonium 
house  has  been  put  up  at  the  end  of  the  propagating 
house,  both  being  warmed  by  hot- water  flowing  from 
one  boiler.  In  all  the  houses,  the  Heaths,  both  speci- 
men plants  and  young  stock,  were  in  luxuriant  health,  and 
exhibited  the  best  of  management.  They  are  growing 
in  Shirley  peat,  which  being  very  fibrous  in  texture,  is 
every  way  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  such  plants. 
The  balls  are  not  elevated  in  the  pots,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  this  being  considered  unnecessary  where  the  soil 
is  used  in  a  rough  state,  and  where  the  pots  are  effec- 
tually drained,  which  is  the  chief  agent  cf  success  in 
pot-culture. 

Helming  ton-hall,  West  of  Durham,  the  Seat  of  Mrs. 

Spencer There  is   here   a  number  of  plants  of  the 

Salvia  fulgens,  5  feet  in  height,  growing  on  the  open 
border  in  flower.  They  have  bloomed  well  all  the  third 
season  of  the  year,  and  are  still  continuing  thus  far  hi  the 
fourth  to  produce  flowers  and  foliage  equally  good, 
being  a  rare  circumstance  in  this  mountainous  couuty  ; 
they  have  been  much  admired.  Has  anybody  else  Sal- 
vias in  flower  on  the  open  border,  without  artifical  pro- 
tection in  this  northern  climate  ? — A.  D. 

Broughton-hall,  near  Manchester.  —  The  Rev.  J. 
Clowes,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  from  Fernando  Po  an  entire  plant  of  Ansellia 
Africana  in  good  preservation.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
about  the  height  of  an  umbrella,  and  appear,  from  the 
remains  of  the  flowering  stems  at  the  top,  to  spread 
abroad  to  about  the  same  circumference.  Each  flower 
is  reported  to  be  as  large  as  a  Tulip,  and  to  be  very 
handsome.  Oncidium  phyrnatochilum  is  also  coming 
finely  into  bloom,  producing  two  strong  stems. 


Miscellaneous. 

Destruction  of  Insects  :  Kyle's  Liquid. — A  liq  uid 
for  destroying  mealy  bug  and  other  insects,  invented  by 
Mr.  Brown,  chemist,  Layton,  having  been  sent  to  the 
garden  by  Mr.  John  Kyle,  the  following  trials  were 
made.  As  recommended  by  him,  the  liquid  was  applied 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  to  Begonia  undulata,  Epiden- 
drum  cochleatum,  and  a  Mammillaria.  The  plants 
were  apparently  uninjured.  In  every  case  the  insects 
were  killed.  A  Composition  for  destroying  scale  on 
Pines  having  been  sent  to  the  garden  by  Robert  Dymond, 
Esq.,  whose  gardener  was  the  inventor,  the  following 
trials  were  made  with  it.  The  composition,  being  like 
black  paint,  was  diluted  with  water,  according  to  the 
donor's  directions,  and  applied  to  the  plants   with  a 


brush.  Not  having  Pines  to  operate  upon,  cumuiou 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  substituted.  The 
plants  were  rendered  unsightly  until  the  old  leaves 
dropped  off,  the  substance  being  of  such  a  nature  »s 
not  to  wash  off  by  syringing  with  clean  water.  The 
young  leaves  soon  became  covered  with  scale  like  those 
which  were  dressed  with  the  liquid.  In  this  case  very 
few  of  the  insects  were  killed  ;  and  although  they  had 
been  destroyed,  the  remedy  proved  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. S/tvrit  of  Wine,  in  the  form  ofvapour}  has  been 
tried  to  destroy  scale  and  other  insects  on  plants.  The 
plant  experimented  upon  was  put  into  an  empty  water- 
tub,  and  covered  up  close  to  retain  thesteam;  asmall  vessel 
full  of  hot  water  was  placed  beside  the  plant,  over  which 
a  cup  was  placed  containing  the  spirit.  In  this  opera- 
tion six  hours  seem  to  be  about  the  time  required.  The 
quantity  of  spirit  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  space 
intended  to  be  filled.  For  a  common  water-tub,  if  the 
spirits  are  good,  a  wine-glassful  is  quite  sufficient. 
Several  Orchidaceous  plants  have  been  cleaned  by  this 
process  without  being  in  the  least  injured. — Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

Indcstrucdbility  of  Potato-Starch. — The  following 
case  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time,  as 
it  shows  the  resistive  power  of  starch  to  the  ordinary 

influences  of  vegetable  decomposition A  gentleman 

living  in  this  neighbourhood,  four  years  ago  (in  1841) 
made  a  pit  in  an  outhouse  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  winter  stock  of  Potatoes.  The  pit  was  made  and 
filled  with  Potatoes,in  dry  weather,  but  when  the  winter 
had  set  in,  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  full  of  water,  and 
the  Potatoes  to  be  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  considered 
worthless.  Accordingly,  they  were  buried  in  a  large 
hole,  about  three  feet  deep,  in  the  garden,  covered  with 
earth  to  the  thickness  of  about  a  foot  or  two,  and  thus 
left,  as  was  thought,  to  rot  and  become  converted  into 
manure.  A  few  weeks  since,  on  digging  over  the  spot 
where  these  Potatoes  were  buried,  a  white  mass  was 
turned  up,  which  proved  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  Potatoes.  A  careful  examination  of  the  spot  was 
now  made.  The  Potatoes,  which  originally  occupied  a 
space  about  two  feet  deep,  were  found  compressed  into 
a  layer  of  eight  for  nine  inches  in  thickness.  The  upper 
part  of  this  layer  consisted  of  a  mass  of  white  powder, 
which,  on  being  examined  by  the  microscope,  was 
ascertained  to  be  pure  and  perfect  starch.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  layer,  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
tubers,  as  well  as  the  starch,  still  remained  ;  thus  each 
Potato,  in  a  flattened  state,  like  a  dried  Fig,  could  be  se- 
parated from  the  rest,  and  on  removing  the  dry  peel, 
the  interior  was  found  to  consist  of  the  starch,  nearly 
pure,  but  a  little  more  coloured  than  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  layer.  These  flattened  remains  of  the 
Potatoes  have  a  strong  and  most  offensive  smell  ;  but 
the  starch,  on  being  washed,  is  as  sweet  and  white,  and 
in  every  respect  as  good,  as  that  obtained  from  fresh 
and  sound  Potatoes,  although  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  has  remained  in  contact  with  the  decaying 
portion  of  the  tubers  during  a  period  of  full  three  years 
and  a  half.  The  surface  of  the  decayed  Potatoes  was 
covered  with  an  immense  number  of  earth  worms, 
completely  matted  together,  and  the  mould  for  six  or 
eight  inches  above  these  was  full  of  maggots,  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  house  flies  ;  but  neither  worms 
nor  maggots  were  found  among  the  decayed  Potatoes. — 
Deane  in  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

The  great  utility  of  charcoal  and  wood  ashes  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  for  gardening  purposes  ;  I  would, 
therefore,  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gardening 
world  to  the  necessity  of  a  somewhat  systematic  course 
of  procedure  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  made.  Now  is 
the  time  (whilst  the  felling  of  trees,  the  "  stocking  "  of 
hedges,  or  thinning  of  woods  are  proceeding)  to  lay  in 
a  considerable  stock  for  the  year.  The  process  of  burn- 
ing is  most  simple.  I  begin  by  burning  all  the  largest 
of  the  brush  as  a  centre  of  operations  ;  following  up 
with  the  smaller  wood  ;  and  when  in  a  due  state  of 
combustion,  covering  the  whole  with  the  rough  refuse 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  has  been  twelvemonths  in 
collecting.  Finally,  a  coating  of  turves  or  soil — doub'e 
if  turves  ;  the  latter  being  reserved  for  prime  potting 
purposes.  The  material  thus  managed,  will  furnish 
large  masses  of  charcoal  for  Orchids,  &c.  ;  smaller 
lumps  for  drainage  to  pots  ;  and  wood-ash  in  abundance 
for  dressing  seed-beds,  lor  any  plants  which  require 
fresh  material. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  &c. 

Conservatory. — In  recourse  to  artificial  heat  for  this 
structure,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  mode- 
ration necessary.  As  has  been  well  observed,  the  fire 
king  is  sometimes  a  greater  enemy  than  the  ice  king. 
Try  to  ensure  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  without 
drip.  To  accomplish  this,  there  should  be  a  moderate, 
but  permanent  moisture  supplied,  either  on  some  part 
of  the  floors  or  in  contact  with  a  return  pipe,  especially 
during  the  day  ;  and  at  night  back  air,  more  or  less, 
continually. — Do  not  excite  stove  plants  at  present  ; 
wait  for  longer  days  and  more  light.  — Take  care  to  dispel 
damp  by  all  possible  means  from  plant-frames,  and  pick 
off  all  decaying  matter. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING, 

Pinery. — Fruiting  plants  up,  or  required  to  rise  very 
soon,  for  early  fruit,  should  now  be  allowed  a  slight  rise 
in  the  thermometer ;  on  light  days  70°  or  75°,  and  in 
sunshine  10°  more  may  be  indulged  in.  Those  who  are 
about  commencing,  or  have  already  commenced,  the  Ha- 
miltonian  system,  must  carefully  guard  against  over-ex- 
citement through  bottom  heat  at  this  period.    The  same 
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rem.ii-Ks  upply  also  tu_those  mjputs  on  the  old  plan.  JUr. 
Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  a  sudden  rise  of  only  5°  will 
do  much  injury,  whilst  10°  decrees  would  inevitably  lead 
to  disappointment.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  try  the 
planting-out  system  had  better  postpone  it  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  even  then  Mr.  Hamilton  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  special  compost  and  previous  training  are  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  ensure  success.  Early  Vinery. — 
Supposing;  the  buds  to  be  now  considerably  advanced, 
thinning  them  becomes  a  daily  and  important  operation. 
In  all  disbudding,  do  not  take  Nature  by  surprise — 
gradual,  but  rather  frequent  disbudding  is  the  maxim. 
Above  all  things,  ersure  a  permanent  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  5  if  this  is  accomplished  by  fermenting 
materials  so  much  the  better.  See  that  they  are  fre- 
quently turned  and  moistened.  Put  abundance  of 
covering  on  outside  roots,  and  if  it  be  slightly  ferment- 
ing so  much  the  better.  Late  Vinery.  —In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  last  Hamburghs  and  St.  Peters  will  now  be 
all  cut :  if  they  are  to  be  taken  out  to  rest  let  it  be  done 
forthwith,  the  pruning  performed  and  the  wounds  im- 
mediately dressed  with  thick  paint.  They  are  best,  in 
my  opinion,  laid  on  the  ground,  and  covered  up  with 
straw  for  fear  of  injury  by  frost.  If  the  late  Vinery  is 
devoted  to  Tines  alone,  throw  the  lights  wide  open  di- 
rectly. Peach-house. — Proceed  cautiously  here  as  re- 
commended in  last  Calendar.  Supposing  them  to  be 
in  course  of  blossoming  give  a  little  more  fire  in  the 
day,  only  to  enable  you  to  give  more  air ;  the  latter 
cannot  be  given  too  freely  if  the  weather  is  not  severe, 
and  the  thermometer  within  can  be  maintained  at  55°; 
let  it,  however,  sink  at  night  to  40°  or  45°.  If  the  roots 
inside  have  not  been  watered,  or  only  slightly  so,  and  the 
drainage  can  be  relied  on,  apply  another  thorough  water- 
ing with  rich  liquid  manure,  clarified  of  course,  and 
heated  to  75°,  part  of  which  heat  will  be  reduced  imme- 
diately it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Cherry-house. 
— Follow  Nature  closely  in  this  house;  no  extreme  here 
will  succeed.  Plenty  of  air,"  permanency  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  a  very  moderate  temperature,  are  there- 
qu:sites.  Figs.— Steer  a  course  with  these  about  in- 
termediate between  the  early  Vinery  and  the  Peach- 
house.  In  sunny  days,  however,  the  temperature 
may  rise  equal  to  that  in  the  Vinery.  Observe  to  fumi- 
gate in  all  the  aforesaid  structures,  the  moment 
one  green  fly  appears.  Frames  or  Pits.  —  If  the 
hot  dung  is  sufficiently  worked,  let  the  seed-bed 
be  made  forthwith  ;  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
a  two-light  frame  is  very  handy  for  this  purpose.  Cover 
the  dung  inside  with  6  inches  of  old  and  clean  riddled 
tan  and  plunge  the  seed  pots  near  the  glass  nearly  full 
depth,  taking  care  if  the  bottom-heat  exceeds  90°  to 
keep  it  subdued  with  cold  water.  The  more  frequently 
the  latter  is  applied  the  better,  and  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  keep  up  lively  linings.  Endeavour  to  get  a 
spare  frame  or  pit  for  early  Potatoes  ;  a  bottom-heat 
of  70°,  that  will  last  for  a  month,  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  the  sooner  it  dies  away  after  that  the  better,  a 
continuance  of  bottom-heat  too  long  will  draw  the 
haulm.  If  a  frame  can  be  spared,  sow  Horn  Carrots 
and  frame  Radishes  in  alternate  rows,  3  inches  apart ; 
a  very  slight  bottom-heat  of  G5°  will  accelerate  them 
much.  Proceed  with  successional  Asparagus ;  the 
early  beds,  if  kept  well  lined,  will  do  again,  or  they  will 
make  excellent  Potato-beds,  or  for  early  Carrots  and 
Radishes.  Provide  successions  of  Kidney  Beans  and 
Strawberries,  as  soon  as  spare  room  can  be  provided  for 
them.  Remember  that  Strawberries  are  best  started  in 
pits  or  frames  with  a  "bottom-heat  of  70°,  with  abun- 
dance of  air  ;  and  thence  removed  to  the  hothouse 
shelves  if  necessary. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Little  can  be  said  about  these  matters  at  present. 
Proceed,  as  before  observed,  with  all  alterations  before 
the  necessary  spring  work  arrives.  Take  care  to  have 
labels  of  all  kinds  in  readiness  ;  see  to  half-hardy 
plants,  and  tree  Roses  of  tender  habit.  A  wicker 
screen  for  the  former,  or  even  Spruce  Fir  boughs 
stuck  round  them,  and  meeting  at  top,  is  a  very  good 
protection  :  they  oftentimes  suffer  as  much  by  close 
covering  as  by  frost.  Frosty  winds  are  perhaps  more 
prejudicial  than  anything.  For  tender  Roses,  a  bunch 
of  Wheat  straw  bound  round  the  head,  and  sawdust  or 
riddled  tan  round  the  base,  is  a  very  good  protection. 
FLORISTS'  FLOT7ERS. 
Hanunculuses. — Do  not  let  highly  stimulating  ma- 
nures enter  into  the  compost  of  the  beds  ;  night-soil 
has  been  user]  with  success,  forcing  a  magnificent  bloom; 
the  succeeding  season,  however,  the  roots  appeared  to 
dwindle,  and  many  were  lost.  The  advice  given  last 
week  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
simple  methods  of  forming  a  bed  for  this  beautiful 
flower,  and  in  their  cultivation  we  would  advise  atten- 
tion to  the  old  adage  of  "  Let  well  alone,"  for  amateurs 
may  be  assured  that  the  less  complex  their  management 
is  the  better.  Auriculas. — The  surface  soil  on  the  pans 
or  boxes  in  which  seedlings  have  been  picked  out,  may 
now  be  removed,  and  a  top  dressing  of  leaf  soil  and 
cow  manure  well  rotten,  and  blended  together  in  equal 
parts,  may  be  applied,  taking  care  that  no  dirt  lodges  in 
the  leaves.  Expose  to  all  air  in  open  mild  weather, 
avoiding  cutting  winds,  which  are  more  detrimental 
than  frosts  at  this  season  of  the  year,  covering  well  up 
at  night,  though  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shut 
them  up  wet.  Carnulions  will  require  considerable 
attention  just  now,  removing  all  mildewed  leaves,  stirring 
the  surface  soil  in  the  pots,  and  making  preparation  by 
turning  and  well  sweetening  the  soil  for  potting.  Make 
sure  of  plenty  of  leaf  soil,  get  it  either  for  "love  or 
money  ;"  in  composts  it  is  the  florist's  "right  arm." 
Tulips  will  give  the  amateur  some  employment,  and  as 


his  favourites  venture  above  ground,  envelope  them  in 
a  covering  of  wash  or  Calais  sand,  as  before  directed.  If 
possible,  protect  the  beds  from  excessive  frost. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Proceed  with  digging,  trenching,  &c,  whenever  spare 
ground  occurs,  and  time  permits.  If  some  of  this 
ground  should  require  digging  a  second  time,  previous 
to  cropping,  so  much  the  better  ;  it  will  amply  repay 
the  labour.  All  fruit-tree  planting  not  done  in  the 
autumn  should  be  proceeded  with  at  mild  intervals  ; 
wherever  the  subsoil  is  bad  it  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  a  platform  of  brick-bats,  rubble,  or  cinder- 
ashes,  rammed  hard  at  about  1  foot  below  the  ground 
level.  On  this,  place,  if  possible,  a  little  rough  turf  in 
a  fresh  state,  and  be  sure  to  mix  some  fresh  maiden 
soil  with  the  compost.  Sound  and  tenacious  loams  for 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  sound,  yet  mellow  loam  for  Peaches, 
Apricots,  &c,  and  free  upland  soil  for  Plums,  Cherries, 
Vines,  and  Figs.  Follow  up  nailing  and  training  of 
fruit-trees ;  lose  no  time,  when  the  weather  permits,  of 
advancing  these  matters.  Where  such  is  completed,  I 
would  advise  a  syringing  with  the  laundry  soapsuds  ; 
saturating  every  crevice  in  the  wall.  This  is  an  old 
plan,  and  practised  by  Speedily,  and  a  very  cheap  and 
good  one.  A  few  Onions  may  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  shortly,  for  drawing  in  a  young  state  ;  if  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  frost,  the  loss  will  not  be  great. 
Attend  to  early  Peas;  proclaim  a  war  of  extermination 
against  all  rats  and  mice  forthwith — the  new  phos- 
phorus preparation  seems  to  be  excellent.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  some  sawdust  amongst  the  stems  of  those 
Peas  already  up,  provided  the  leaf  is  not  expanded  ; 
when  such  is  the  case  top-dressings  are  apt  to  do  mis- 
chief by  preventing  the  action  of  the  leaf.  See  that 
your  Lettuce  plants  are  duly  protected  :  I  suffer  mine 
to  have  a  thin  screen  of  new  straw  on  them,  night  and 
day  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  will  do  no  harm  while 
the  thermometer  does  not  average  above  40°.  How- 
ever, if  very  mild  weather  intervene,  let  them  be  un- 
covered. If  frozen,  endeavour  by  all  possible  means 
to  keep  them  so,  and  don't  uncover  them  until  after  two 
days  of  a  thaw.  Some  early  Peas  should  be  sown  in 
boxes  or  pots,  for  fear  of  an  accident  to  those  sown  in 
the  ground.  Any  light  situation  in-doors  will  answer. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Those  who  possess  even  very  small  gardens  will  have 
to  follow  much  of  the  routine  business  contained  in  the 
kitchen  garden  and  orchard  division  of  the  Calendar. 
The  Apricot,  the  Cherry,  or '  the  Pear  tree,  against  the 
gable,  will  require  of  course  the  same  kind  of  handling. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  pruning  must  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  pruning,  it  is  well  to  top- 
dress  the  bushes  a  little.  To  accomplish  this,  draw  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  away  with  a  hoe,  then  apply  the 
manure,  and,  finally,  soil  the  whole  over  about  2  inches 
deep.  If  the  weather  be  mild,  and  the  soil  in  a  mellow 
state,  the  Cabbage  plot  may  be  hoed  through  ;  and  if  a 
stock  of  August  plants  are  at  hand,  on  such  soils  gaps 
may  be  filled  up  at  the  same  time  as  I  observed  in 
last  Calendar.  Early  sprouting  Potatoes  are  better  in 
the  ground  than  on  the  shelf  ;  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  strenuously  advise  all  who  have 
ground  to  spare,  to  plant  such  forthwith,  taking  care  to 
have  at  least  6  inches  of  soil  all  round  them. 
FORESTING. 

All  pruning  and  thinning  must  of  course  proceed 
without  delay.  Where  principals  are  crowded  by 
superfluous  stuff,  or  nurses,  let  them  be  removed. 
Remember  that  after  all  the  loose  discussions  about 
pruning  young  trees,  intended  for  timber  purposes,  the 
preserving  a  good  leader  free  from  competition  is  the 
principal  object.  The  pruning-knife  will  do  this  as 
well  as  the  bill-hook  and  saw,  if  timely  applied.  Attend 
to  Coppices,  thin  and  dress  the  stools,  remove  weak  and 
useless  shoots.  Drain  and  dig,  or  trench  ground  for 
new  plantations.  New  Coppices  may  be  planted  in 
favourable  situations. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Bees — Bee-fancier — As  the  plan  you  have  tried  failed  to  cure 
your  bees  of  dysentery,  I  fear  that  they  are  now  too  fargone 
to  benefit  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment ;  however,  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  try  to  entice  them  abroad  by  a  little  pure 
honey  in  a  plate  placed  in  front  of  the  hive.  The  food  and 
airing  will    refresh  the  bees.    Some  recommend   giving  a 


little  port  wine  or  salt  in  the  food,  but  when  bees  have 
plenty  of  honey,  and  when  their  hives  are  dry,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  that  disease,  nor  of  any  other. —  W. 
Books—  S  H—  Probably,  for  your  purpose,  Paxton's  "Botanical 
Dictionary."  Another  useful  one  is  the  "  Dictionnaire  Rai- 
sonne  des  Termes  de  Botanique  et  des  Families  Naturelles  par 
Lecoq  and  Juillet."     A  bookseller  will  give  you  the  prices  : 

we  never  do  that. Inquirer — "Mills    on  the   Cucumber," 

and  "Moore  on  the  Cucumber"  are  the  two  books  which  you 

will    consult    with    most    advantage. F  F — Macintosh's 

"Practical  Gardener." 
Carnations  and  Picotees — S  C— You  will  find  the  following 
good  sorts,  and  moderate  in  price:  —  Carnations:  Ely's 
Colonel  Wainman,  Hoyle's  Duke  of  Leeds,  Ileadley's  William 
Cobbett,  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert, 
Soorn's  Bloomsbury,  Hogg's  Colonel  of  the  Blues,  Leighton's 
Bellerophon,  Addenbrook's  Lydia,  Ely's  Bright  Venus. 
Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Fletcher's  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
jpiaotees :  Gidden's  Teaser,  Sharp's  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
Kirtland's  Mrs.  Annesley,  Brinklow's  Duchess,  Hufton's 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Brinklow's  Conductor,  Wilson's  Pluperfect, 
Ely's  Grace  Darling,  Syke's  Eliza,  Gidden's  Diana  and 
Beauty  of  Hemingford.* 
Cements — M  O  says,  "  I  have  in  my  garden  some  underground 
places  which  would  be  very  useful  for  tools,  &c,  but  for  a 
percolation  of  water  through  the  brick  arches  at  top.  I  pur- 
pose covering  them  either  with  a  rough  asphalte  or  compost 
(as  it  will  be  underground)  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by 
your  advice  or  that  of  any  of  your  experienced  correspond- 
ents, which  is  likely  to  answer  best,  and  what  proportion  of 
pitch  or  lime  should  be  mixed  with  fine  gravel  for  the  pur- 
pose, my  plan  being  to  make  Gither  an  asphalte  of  pitch  and 
gravel,  or  a  compost  of  lime  and  gravel,  as  may  be  recom- 
mended."    [Can  any  one   oblige  us  and  others  by  advising 

him?] Wymondham — Probably  "Lusor"will  give  further 

information  on  this  point.  No  doubt  it  is  important  that  the 
mixture  should  be  made  properly.  Thanks.  We  know 
Bradley's  works  well.  They  are  of  little  value,  though 
curious. 
Grapes — T  Foster — We  will  report  on  these  next  week. 
Geass  Edgings — GJB — We  agree  with  Mr.  Errington.  The 
width  of  the  edging  of  Grass  will  be  determined  by  the  length 
as  well  as  breadth  of  the  walk.  For  yours  a  foot  will  be  a 
proper  width.  Indeed,  it  is  not  often  advisable  to  have  the 
edging  narrower,  because  it  is  not  easily  kept  in  good  order. 
The  objection  to  it  is  the  expense  of  mowing,  sweeping,  <fcc. 
Greenhouse  Plants — Clio — Yes,  you  can;  they  will  not  re- 
fuse you.  The  remainder  can  be  had  of  any  good  London 
nurseryman.  As  to  heating,  one  4-inch  pipe  is  enough  for  a 
small  greenhouse.  You  only  want  to  exclude  frost ;  and 
even  a  little  of  that  will  not  hurt  you.  Four  rows  of  pipes  for 
a  greenhouse !  why  your  advisers  must  live  in  Bedlam.  An 
Arnott's  stove  might  answer,  if  you  can  manage  it :  but  a 
Joyce's  will  not  do  ;  it  is  not  powerful  enough. 
Manure — Ignoramus — Chop  your  old  horses  to  pieces,  and  bury 
them  in  the  border.  If  unpleasant  fumes  arise,  water  the 
border  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  a  capital  ma- 
nure for  Vines.  See  "Roberts  on  the  Vine,"  a  book  you 
should  read. 
Names  of  Fruits — B — Your  Pear  is  the  Easter  Beurre.H 
Names  01  Plants — Zero — The  flower  is  like  that  of  Polygala 
speciosa  ;  but  the  leaf  is  more  similar  to  P.  myrtifolia  ;  the 
latter  should  be  glaucous.  It  is  very  difficult ;  indeed,  impos- 
sible, to  speak,  positively  from  examining  a  single  flower  and 
leaf.-; H  C-  Garrya  elliptic  a  ;  the  male. A  Young  Gar- 
dener— Scolopendrium  officinarum.  We  have  not  ourselves 
seen  the  fruit  of  Brugmansia  sanguinea.     The  seeds  of  it 

are  poisonous. .4  Constant  Header  has  not  sent  any  flower. 

The  bits  of  leaf  probably  belong  to  HeTleborus  niger,  the 
Christmas  Rose. 
Noises — A  S — The  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  noise  of 
vehicles  passing  and  repassing  is  apparently  caused  by  the 
reverberation  from  the  wall  next  the  road.  The  nuisance 
will  therefore  be  removed  by  pulling  down  the  wall  and  sub- 
stituting iron  railings,  as*  proposed.  We  doubt  whether 
raising  the  wall  would  be  as  effectual. 
Planting — Portrane — Screw  together  by  the  middle  three  stout 
laths,  each  10  feet  long,  and  so  place  them  that  they  cross 
each  other  at  equal  angles.  You  will  thus  form  a  star  of  six 
points.  The  centre  will  be  5  ft.  from  each  point,  and  the 
points  will  be  5  feet  apart.  If  you  lay  this  on  the  ground  and 
stick  pegs  into  it  at  each  point  and  centre  you  may  by  shift- 
ing the  star,  gradually  set  off  your  field  exactly  into  5  feet 
spaces,  which  cannot  possibly  be  wrong. 
Polmaise — A  Constant  H — We  have  applied  for  working  draw- 
ings, and,  when  they  come,  will  publish  them.  Your  diffi- 
culty is  imaginary ;  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  a 
furnace  at  one  end,  provided  the  drains  are  properly  ar- 
ranged. Wait  a  little,  till  our  plans  are  published. 
Potatoes — A  correspondent  asks  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  the  absurdity  of  calling  Potatoes  "seed." 
We  cannot  answer  his  question  ;  but  we  well  know  the  in- 
convenience of  the  practice,  which  leads  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
fusion. It  is  a  part  of  the  slip-slop  of  rural  districts,  and  is 
only  worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  children,  if  she  had 

any, H  Bennett — Your  steamer  is  a  decided  improvement. 

But  you  might  easily  conduct  the  condensed  steam  into  the 
boiler,  instead  of  catching  it  in  a  box.  We  see  no  use  in  that. 
Pbimula  sinensis — H  D — There  is  no  novelty  in  your  seedling 
specimens  of  this  Primula;  the  crimson  varieties  are  weak 
in  colour  ;  those  of  a  lilac  colour  are  the  best.* 
Phizes — An  Enquirer  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  what  is 
due  to  him.     It  may  be  had.  the  week  after  it  is  awarded, 
unless  medals  are  required,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
prepared  :  at  least,  that  is  the  practice  with  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  and,  we  presume,  with  others. 
Pruning— A  B — The  shoots  of  your  newly-planted  Perry  Pears 
are  not  likely  to  die  back  if  not  shortened  ;  but  if  cut  back 
they  will  afterwards  push  with  greater  vigour.H 
Railways— It  is  under  consideration. 

Rosewood — W  S — Upon  referring  to  Dr.  Lindley's  unpublished 
"  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  we  find  that  this  kind  of  wood,  which 
the  French  call  Bois  de  Palixandre,  is  apparently  produced 
by  some  Brazilian  Mimosa  (p.  553.)  Others,  however,  have 
referred  it  to  a  Loosestrife  called  Physocalymna  fioribunda, 
or  to  a  species  of  Jacaranda  (pp.  575  and  077),  but  thes  e  last 
statements  are  objected  to. 
Misc— A  Gardener—  Apply  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  your 

county  town. A  Constant  Header — Calceolarias  come  from 

Foxgloves  !  Your  question  amuses  us  ;  even  our  friend,  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  would  hardly  push  theory  so  far  as 
that.  They  have  been  obtained  from  Chili,  where  they  grow 
wild,  and  have  been  changed  by  domestication,  just  as  dogs, 
pigeons,  and  poultry  are.  Graft  Daphne  odora  on  D.  pontica. 
Keep  your  Rose  seeds  in  moist  soil,  and  sow  them  in  the 

spring  in  a  little  peat. Doveron — A  14-inch  wall  can  be 

built  14  feet  high,  without  supports  or  buttresses,  if  the  work- 
men and  materials  are  good.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  sulphuric  acid  your  tank  requires,  because  you  do  not 
yourself  know  the  quantity  of  ammonia.  Add  the  sulphuric 
acid,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  long  as  there  is  any  effervescence, 
and  not  longer.  Your  other  questions  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a   bricklayer. /Sub — Your  Raspberries  which 

you  have  taken  up  and  replanted  will  soon  form  new  roots, 
and  become  established  again  ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  so  well  this  year  as  they  would  have  done  had  they 
not  been  disturbed.  You  may  with  advantage  stick  early 
Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
previously  earthing  them  up  a  little,  as  a  kind  of  protection 

from  frost.J Winton — You  will  find  a  list  of  fifty  hardy 

herbaceous  plants,  all  dissimilar  and  pretty,  in  our  volume 
for  li-i-3,  p.  Wl  { 
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LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 

«-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
JTowler,  Engineer,  tfcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Zt)t  Agricultural  $£a;ette* 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY  17,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Thursday,      Jan.  22— Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 
Thursday,;       _    £9— Agricuhural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Jan.     19— Bntlev  I        Jan.    sc-WellinRtoa 

orl  f  Bromsiirove  1  —      2a— Neu-ton 

~  1  Ph-mton  St.  Mary  I  —     29-Ouery  St.  Mary 

— .         23— Shadwell    _  I  —      30 — Rains  of  Galloway 


Some  weeks  ago  we  stated  as  the  result  of  in- 
formation  kindly  given  us  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Farmers'  Clubs,  that  these  societies  might  be  fairly 
arranged  in  two  classes — the  one  self  sustained  and 
In  vigorous  activity,  because  composed  of  men  who 
know  the  advantages  of  inter-communication  on 
agricultural  topics,  and  the  benefit  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theory  of  their  art,  and  who  therefore 
meet  together  to  discuss  points  of  farm  practice,  or 
to  hear  hired  lecturers  illustrate  the  teachings  of 
agricultural  chemistry  or  geology — the  other  de- 
pendant for  its  vitality  on  the  patronage  of  the  in- 
fluential and  the  educated  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
cause the  members  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
advantages  derivable  from  their  membership  to  keep 
the  society  in  action  without  assistance.  The  vigour 
of  these  latter  clubs  is  therefore  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  support  they  receive. 

Certainly,  if  kept  alive  for  a  few  years  by  the 
exertions  of  its  office-bearers,  a  club  of  this  kind 
will  ultimately  come  to  be  arranged  amongst  those  of 
the  first  kind — its  members  will  acquire  such  an 
interest  in  its  operations  as  a  society,  as  to  take  the 
management  and  support  of  it  entirely  into  their  own 
hands.  It  is  doubtless  the  anticipation  of  this  which 
to  a  great  extent  supports  the  secretary  of  such  a 
society  in  the  arduous  labours  of  his  somewhat 
thankless  office  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  however 
valuable  the  influence  of  the  landowners  and  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  when  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  club  such  as  we  allude  to — these 
societies  are  yet  of  much  greater  usefulness  when 
self  sustained  than  when  dependant  upon  extraneous 
aid  for  their  vigour  or  vitality. 

We  give  in  another  page  the  history  and  present 
management  of  two  clubs  which  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  representing  the  two  classes  we  have  re- 
ferred to;  the  first,  the  RichmondshireClub,  certainly 
-claims  a  position  amongst  the  most  influential  and 
independent,  and  therefore  amongst  the  most  useful 
of  its  kind ;  and  the  other  society  (Readers  in  its 
neighbourhood  will  recognise  the  initials),  must,  we 
•suppose  still  acknowledge  its  dependence  upon  the 
support  from  without  which  it  receives.  Both  of 
their  histories  are,  we  consider,  instructive  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  establish  such  societies — the  latter 
particularly  so.  We  doubt  not  that  after  a  few  more 
vears  of  that  patient  and  industrious  assistance  which 
it  has  hitherto  received,  the  C —  H —  Farmers'  Club 
will  rightfully  claim  a  place  amongst  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  useful  in  the  land. 


The  Prospects  of  the  Guano  Market  are 
well  entitled  to  our  consideration.  The  "great  fact" 
of  the  vast  and  increasing  consumption  of  this 
manure  (see  p.  9),  makes  the  subject  of  a  future 
supply  one  of  much  importance  to  the  practical 
farmer.  The  value  of  the  manure  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished, and  a  liberal  supply  is  essential  not  merely 
because  of  the  direct  advantages  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  country  accruing  from  the  use  of  it ;  but 
also  because  the  quantity  imported  will,  in  no  slight 
degree,  be  the  measure  of  the  price  it  will  bear,  and 
thus,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  other  foreign  fertilisers 
which  the  farmer  uses. 

The  late  spread  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
manures,  and  the  consequent  increasing  use  of 
special  hand-tillages,  insure  a  demand  that  must  pro- 
duce an  exorbitant  price,  if  the  supply  be  inade- 
quate. The  consideration  of  our  future  supply  of 
guano  presses  still  more  peculiarly  upon  our  notice, 
when  our  progressive  demand  is  first  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  not  less  startling  facts,  that,  of  the 
137,000  tons  consumed  during  last  year,  100,000 
tons  at  least  were  derived  from  Ichaboe,  and  that 
•he  deposit  there  is  now  completely  exhausted  : 
100,000  tons  of  guano  per  annum  must  thus  be  ob- 
tained from  some  new  source,  or  old  sources  must 
increase  their  supply  by  that  amount.  If  this  can 
6e  done,  the  position  of  the  consumer  is  anything 


but  unfavourable.  The  question  for  consideration 
is — can  this  be  done  ?  Our  answer  is — it  can  !  At 
the  first  glance  the  prospect  seems  a  cheerless  one. 
Ichaboe  is  exhausted.  Peru  has  only  sent  us 
50,000  tons  in  five  years,  and  the  extent  of  the  stock 
at  Saldanha  is  not  known  ;  while  its  quality,  as  yet 
practically  untried,  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  any 
hitherto  brought  to  this  country.  Still — it  can  be 
done  !  The  prospect  is  not  really  so  gloomy  as  it 
appears  at  first  glance  ;  it  requires  a  closer  examina- 
tion to  develope  the  actual  features  of  the  scone. 
However  inferior  the  Saldanha  guano  may  be  to 
that  of  Africa,  which  is  now  exhausted,  the  Peruvian 
is  superior  to  both,  and  although  we  have  imported 
only  30,000  tons  during  the  last  15  months,  yet  an 
unlimited  supply  may  be  had  from  that  country  ;  and 
it  is  an  important  fact,  though  one  scarcely  so  well 
known,  that  the  Government  of  that  country  is 
willing  to  afford  us  a  supply  commensurate  with  our 
demand  so  soon  as  their  existing  engagements  will 
permit  them. 

These  engagements,  it  is  well  known,  are  such  as 
preclude  the  free  exportation  of  the  manure,  and 
make  the  importation  of  the  article  into  this  country 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  company.  As  this 
monopoly  was  granted  in  payment  for  benefits  pre- 
viously conferred  upon  the  Peruvian  Government, 
the  contract,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Nor  ought  we,  the  consumers  of  the  article  affected 
both  in  price  and  quantity  by  the  negotiation,  to  con- 
sider it  altogether  a  grievance  ;  for,  although  it  has 
given  to  the  importers  security  against  competition, 
and  has  thereby  kept  the  price  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  we  are  indebted  to  this  coun- 
pany  for  making  the  manure  an  article  of  commerce 
at  all — for  pushing  it  into  the  market- — for  institut- 
ing inquiries  into  its  effects — and  for  stimulating 
other  speculators  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  sources  of 
supply. 

But  with  all  respect  in  the  world  for  existing  con- 
tracts, and  all  gratitude  for  the  good  they  have 
effected,  we  may  still  look  forward  to  their  termina- 
tion with  pleasure.  The  necessity  of  a  supply,  and 
the  ability  of  Peru  to  afford  it,  induce  this  feel- 
ing ;  and  whether  the  contractors  are  in  a  position 
to  resign  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  or  not,  under 
the  circumstances  which  now  bear  upon  the  market, 
we  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  a  public  benefit  that  their 
exclusive  Tight  must  soon  legally  expire.  And  this 
benefit  is  the  more  immediately  of  importance  to  us, 
since  the  Peruvians  have  discovered  the  value  of 
guano  as  the  materiel  of  an  export  trade  for  im- 
proving the  public  finance  of  their  country.  It 
has,  indeed,  already  been  proposed  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  that  country,  to  sell  licenses  to 
load  and  ship  the  guano.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  we  may  fully  rely  upon  Peru  to 
afford  us  a  liberal  supply  at  a  fair  price,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  which  expires  in  1846. 

Another  fact  strengthens  us  in  this  expectation. 
The  contractors  have  proposed,  and  the  Executive 
has  submitted  the  proposal  to  Congress,  for  an 
extension  of  time  of  the  original  contract,  and 
permission  for  the  contractors  to  ship  10,000  tons 
more  of  guano,  for  which  they  have  offered  to  ad- 
vance Government  a  further  sum  of  203,000  dollars, 
or  about  40,000/.,  and  this  Congress  has  refused ; 
and  thus  afforded  unquestionable  evidence  (hat  they 
are  disposed  to  make  the  article  the  subject  of  a 
legitimate  and  open  traffic,  and  thus  materially 
improve  their  own  finances,  and  give  us  a  full  supply 
of  the  best  article  for  the  future. 

There  is  one  more  cheering  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  prospects  of  the  guano  market. 
We  may  hope  for  liberal  supplies  not  only  after  the 
termination  of  the  contract  in  1846,  but  also  pre- 
vious to  that  period  ;  indeed,  we  may  expect  an 
immediate  importation  of  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity hitherto  sent  us.  The  contractors  have  shipped 
up  to  July  last  only  50,000  of  the  120,000  tons 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  contract.  This 
contract  was,  to  lend  the  Government  100,000/., 
and  to  export  in  five  years  from  1841,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  120,000  tons  of  guano  ; 
upon  which  the  contractors  were  to  have  ship 
charges,  and  5  per  cent,  commission  on  gross  sales, 
and  to  repay  themselves  and  holders  of  the  bonds, 
for  the  loan  of  the  100,000/.,  out  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale. 

Congrtss  having  refused  to  renew  this  contract,  or 
rather  to  grant  a  new  one  on  the  same  terms,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  loan  of  40,000/.,  affords  a  proof  not  only 
of  their  knowledge  of  an  existing  demand  for  the 
article,  and  of  their  ability  to  supply  it  'to  us  in  larger 
quantities ;  but  it  also  gives  us  reason  to  expect 
from  the  present  contractors  a  much  larger  importa- 
tion duiing  next  year  than  we  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed. Indeed,  it  appears  that  they  are  still  en- 
titled to  ship  70,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  they 
have  brought  into  market  during  the  past  four  years, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  lose  the  benefit 


of  this  supply,  with  the  facts  before  them  that  the 
quantity  used  last  year  has  been  so  enormous,  and 
that  the  supply  from  Ichaboe  is  cut  off. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  look  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  supply  of  an  article  now  so  essen- 
tial to  our  husbandry,  as  most  satisfactory,  and  we 
refer  our  readers  with  sincere  pleasure  to  an  extract 
in  another  column  from  the  communication  of  the 
"  Anc/lv-Peruvian  "  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald  for  confirmation  of  the  facts  we  have  stated, 
and  further  illustration  of  the  effects  which  they  are 
likely  to  have  upon  our  market. 

They  show  that  the  Peruvians  are  fully  aware  of 
the  immense  demand  that  we  have  for  their  article, 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  supply  it  more  liberally 
than  the  contractors  have  done.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  this  Government  would  have  renewed  the  con- 
tract ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  unless  they  do  supply  a. 
larger  quantity  than  is  now  in  our  market,  they  will 
not  improve  their  finances.  This,  indeed,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  argument  used  in  Congress.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  communication  informs  us  that 
the  contractors  must  work  "now  or  never," in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain,  and  to  secure  the 
quantity  of  guano  to  which  they  are  entitled.  With. 
70,000  tons  yet  due  to  our  market,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  full  supply  after  another  twelvemonth,  we  have 
no  cause  to  fear  but  that,  independently  of  any  new 
sources  of  supply  which  may  be  developed,  wc  shall 
have  abundant  stock  for  both  present  and  future 
wants  :  and  an  abundant  supply  is  a  sure  guarantee 
of  moderate  price. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COMPOST  HEAPS. 

[  A  letter  by  North  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  of  Fordel  and 
Cleland,  to  Mr.  M'Bride,  Balcar,  Secretary  to  the 
Rhins  Farmers'  Society.  Taken  from  the  Ayrshire 
and  Renfrewshire  Agriculturist.] 

I  promised  you  when  you  were  here  to  send  you  an 
account  of  our  way  of  making  muck.  It  is,  however, 
only  Lord  Meadowbank's  plan,  with  the  addition  of 
urine  and  some  different  details.  For  instance,  his 
lordship  made  up  his  dunghill  at  once,  having  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  ready,  whereas  we  mix  our  muck, 
moss  (i.  e.  peat),  &c,  once  a  week. 

1st.  In  the  spring,  or  indeed  in  any  season,  we  dig 
the  moss,  throwing  it  into  a  heap  of  about  4  feet  thick, 
which  will  subside  a  good  deal  after  getting  the  winter 
frost  and  the  summer  sun,  when  the  rain  washes  out 
the  tannin,  which  is  poisonous  to  vegetation.  A  man 
can  dig  48  cubic  yards  of  moss  for  a  shilling.  A  cubic 
yard  is  thrown  into  the  Forth  for  a  farthing.  In  the 
summer  season,  and  in  dry  weather,  the  moss  'should 
be  broken,  to  dry  it  ;  the  best  way  is  to  spread  it,  and 
put  the  roller  over  it,  and  then  keep  turning  it  with  a 
long  hoe  till  a  great  part  of  the  moisture  is  expunged 
from  it,  as  this  makes  the  carriage  less  expensive. 
The  cart  that  brings  it  to  the  yard  should  have  large 
wings  to  make  it  hold  more.  When  brought  home  it 
ought  to  be  put  under  cover,  say  the  cattle  sheds. 

2d.  All  the  stable,  byre,  &c„  dung  is  laid  in  a  conve- 
nient part  of  the  yard  where  the  dunghill  is  to  be  formed, 
and  placed  compactly-tegether,  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible  the  sun  and  air ;  and  a  man  might  tramp  a 
little  ou  it  to  keep  the  ammonia  from  escaping.  This 
dung  is  mixed  with  moss  every  Saturday,  in  the  follow- 
ing method,  viz.  a  layer  of  moss  4  inches  thick  is  laid 
on  the  space  where  the  midden  is  to  be  built,  above 
that  we  put  dung,  then  moss,  next  dung,  and  so  on  in 
the  proportion  of  1  ton  of  dung  to  3  of  moss,  till  it  is 
3j  feet  high  ;  the  last  layer  must  be  moss  4  inches 
thick.  When  it  is  half  its  height  it  should  be  watered 
with  cesspool  water  ;  and,  again,  when  at  its  intended 
height  the  whole  mass  should  have  buckets-full  of  uriue 
thrown  over  it  to  saturate  it  well.  Every  other  day 
moss  is  put  all  round  to  catch  any  liquor  that  may 
ooze  out,  and  this  may  be  mixed  with  the  midden  again 
when  it  is  turned.  We  always  build  our  dunghills  to 
a  wall.  This  first  dunghill,  then  (or  pie,  as  we  call 
it),  must  be  its  own  breadth  from  the  wall,  leaving 
a  space  of  4  feet  between  it  and  the  next  pie  to  be 
made,  and  this  is  for  the  man  to  walk  whilst  turning  it. 
The  next  Saturday  this  first  made-up  pie  is  turned  to 
the  wall,  and  watered  every  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and 
made  5  feet  high,  or  even  six,  if  room  is  required  ; 
under  it  must  be  4  inches  of  moss,  as  before  described. 
This  is  intended  to  save  the  juices,  and  it  may  be 
covered  with  4  inches  of  moss,  and  over  that  whins 
or  sticks  to  keep  the  hens  from  scratching.  This,  too, 
may  be  watered  now  and  then  on  the  surface  if  you 
have  urine  to  spare.  When  this  is  finished,  a  new 
pie  must  be  made  on  the  old  stand  of  the  rough  dung 
lying  in  the  yard  and  moss  as  before,  always  leaving 
a  space  for  the  man  to  walk.  This  again  on  the  next 
Saturday  is  made  5  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  so  on. 
This  will  be  in  prime  order  for  using  two  months  after 
it  is  made.  The  moss  at  the  top  will  fix  the  gases,  and 
the  dung,  cart  for  cart,  will  produce  as  good  crops  as 
any  common  farm-yard  muck.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  moss  is  so  near  as  to  make  this  pay,  but,  of 
course,  you  will  make  your  calculations.  I  generally 
keep  six  pigs,  which  make  an  uncommon  quautity 
of  excellent  muck,  in  this  way  :— On  a  Saturday  I  put 
4  inches  of  moss  in  the  yard  of  the  stye,  then  straw, 
and  next  urine  ;  this  is  repeated  twice  a-week,  and  in 
a  fortnight,  or  on  the  second  Saturday,  they  are 
cleaned  out,  and  their  dung  mixed  with  the  cow,  horse, 
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and  other  dung,  to  be  made  into  a  pie  that  day  ;  and 
this  is  repeated  every  fortnight.  The  horse,  cow,  and 
pig  dung  are  better  mixed  together,  layer  and  layer, 
which  prevents  the  former  from  fire-fanging.  You  saw 
a  midden  in  my  yard  which  measured  above  a  100 
tons,  and  that  was  made  in  less  than  four  months  from 
eight  cows,  which  were  in  the  house  half  the  day,  eight 
horses,  which  are  a  good  deal  at  Grass  in  summer 
(except  the  carriage  horses),  and  the  six  pigs. 

3d.  When  we  have  urine  to  spare  we  put  it  on  dry 
moss  under  cover  till  it  will  imbibe  no  more  ;  this  is 
turned  iu  about  two  months,  and  if  allowed  to  lie  for 
some  time  becomes  a  rich  manure.  We  have  also 
several  necessaries ;  the  night  soil  is  received  into 
wooden  boxes  on  four  small-  wheels,  and  these  are 
cleared  out  at  certain  times  and  mixed  with  moss,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  of  moss  to  one  of  the  other.  Moss  is 
always  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  after  they  are 
emptied,  which  saves  the  urine,  and  the  boxes  should 
be  so  fitted  that  not  a  drop  of  this  is  lost.  You  may 
think  all  this  expensive,  but  if  you  have  an  orra  man 
he  can  do  these  jobs  as  he  has  time.  We  lose  nothing 
that  will  ferment — road  and  ditch  scrapings,  hedge 
scourings,  weeds  (not  in  seed),  sawdust,  brackens, 
rushes,  leaves,  cabbage  and  kail  stocks,  &c,  Ike.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  peat  moss  is  the  richest — what  is  at 
the  top  is  apt  to  produce  chickweed — and  it  should  be 
compounded  with  lime. 

4th.  We  have  several  cesspools  for  collecting  the 
urine,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  There  are  drains 
through  the  cattle  yard  and  round  the  walls  inside,  which 
lodge  in  the  cesspool,  and  when  one  is  full,  what  runs 
over  goes  into  another,  and  so  does  the  stable  and  byre 
urine,  and  the  soapsuds  from  the  washing  house.  Even 
the  greasy  water,  &c,  from  the  kitchen  should  be  col- 
lected, and  if  thrown  on  moss  will  add  to  the  dunghill. 
My  land,  which  was  poor  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  in  good 
heart  ;  and  the  field  of.  Oats  1  showed  you  near  the 
house  produced  758  stooks  on  seven  Scotch  acres. 

Lastly,  Cesspools. —  In  land  that  will  not  hold  water, 
the  sides  of  the  tank  require  to  be  built  with  ashlar, 
bedded  on  and  pointed  with  Roman  cement  and  sand, 
paved  with  square  jointed  flags,  and  pointed  with  the 
same  material.  If  the  tank  is  to  be  covered,  the  best 
and  cheapest  covering  is  a  flat  brick  arch.  A  tank 
measuring  12  cubic  yards  in  the  interior  will  hold  2,000 
gallons  of  liquor.  Assuming  it  to  be  built  1  yard  in 
depth,  4  yards  long,  and  3  wide,  it  will  cost,  exclusive 
of  excavating  the  earth  and  carriage  of  materials,  as 
under,  viz. : — 

126  square  feet,  building  sides  aud  ends,  at  Od.  .  .£4  14  6 
12  square  yards  pavement,  at  4s.         2    8    0 

700  bricks  for  arch,  at  2s.  9d 0  19    3 

Building  arch,  say . .        ..0  10    0 


£8  11  9 
Tanks  can  be  built  in  retentive  clay  soils  for  about 
half  the  above,  as.  rubble  building  is  sufficient.  An  open 
tank  may  be  made,  too,  to  throw  moss  and  urine  into, 
and  thus  save  an  arch,  but  it  must  be  under  a  shed.  If 
you  put  a  dead  horse  or  cow  against  a  wall,  and  cover  it 
with  10  tons  of  peat  moss,  it  will  make  that  quantity  of 
manure  in  18  months  ;  but  it  must  be  turned  some  time 
before  using. 


RICHMONDSHLRE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  remarks 
on  Farmers'  Clubs  which  appeared  in  your  Leading 
Article  on  Dec.  27.  Feeling  a  deep  conviction  that 
these  discussional  societies,  when  properly  conducted, 
are  the  best  institutions  ever  devised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  practical  farmers,  I  learn  with  regret  your 
opinion  that  they  have  hitherto  been  generally  short- 
lived societies. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  say  our 
Farmers'  Club  here  belongs  to  the  class  you  describe 
as  "  existing  in  well-cultivated  districts,  where  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  are  an  intelligent  class  of  men,  who 
know  the  importance  of  inter-communication  on  agri- 
cultural topics,  and  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  their  art,  and  who  therefore  unite 
together  to  discuss  points  of  farm  practice,  or  to  hear 
hired  lecturers  illustrate  the  teachings  of  agricultural 
chemistry  or  geology  ;"  still  as  our  Society  seems  to  go 
on  prosperously,  a  few  particulars  respecting  its  rise 
and  progress  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  Club  was  commenced  in  1841  by  Mr.  Jaques,  an 
extensive  landowner,  assisted  by  five  leading  agricul- 
turists in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  object  being  "to  es- 
tablish a  library  and  reading  room,  and  to  discuss 
various  questions  connected  with  agriculture."  It 
rapidly  grew  into  favour,  and  has  received  not  only  the 
support  of  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  the  district, 
but  nearly  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  now  regular  subscribers.  The  meetings  for  discus- 
sion are  held  monthly ;  they  are  generally  well  attended, 
and  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  most  orderly 
manner. 

_  The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by  a  president, 
vice-president,  committee  of  nine  members,  secretary, 
collector,  treasurer,  and  librarian.  The  annual  sub- 
scription is  5s.,  and  we  have  now  more  than  300 
members.  For  the  advantage  of  persons  living  at 
a  distance  from  the  town,  the  monthly  meetings 
are  held  on  the  Thursday  nearest  to  the  full  moon. 
On  the  members  assembling,  the  chair  is  taken  by 
the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent ;  the  secretary  proceeds  to  insert  the  names  of  the 
members  present  in  the  minute-book,  and  while  he  is 
doing  this  the  chairman  inquires  if  any  member  has  a 


subject  which  he  wishes  to  hear  discussed  at  a  future 
meeting  ;  if  there  is  no  reply,  the  committee  suggest 
two  or  three  subjects,  and  the  selection  is  decided  by 
vote.  New  members  are  next  proposed,  aud  then  the 
secretary  reads  over  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting. 

The  person  who  has  to  introduce  the  subject  for  the 
evening  is  then  called  upon,  and  the  discussion  begins. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the  speaker  ;  and  on 
his  sitting  down,  the  chairman  asks  each  member  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  one  on  his  left  hand,  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  Some  decline  ; 
others  content  themselves  with  asking  a  question  ;  and 
mauy  speak  on  the  subject  generally.  After  all  the 
members  have  been  asked  to  give  their  opinion,  the 
secretary  and  chairman  usually  speak,  and  then  the 
person  who  introduced  the  subject  has  the  privilege  of 
making  any  additional  observations,  or  answering  any 
of  the  questions  or  objections  of  the  speakers  who  had 
followed  him.  The  remarks  made  by  the  respective 
members  are  taken  down  at  the  time  they  are  spoken  ; 
and  although  I  do  not  use  short-hand,  yet,  writing  with 
tolerable  rapidity,  I  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
meaning,  though  perhaps  not  always  the  exact  words  of 
each  speaker. 

No  smoking  or  drinking  is  allowed  during  the  meet- 
ing ;  political  subjects  or  allusions  are  prohibited,  and 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  great 
regularity.  When  the  Club  was  first  formed,  many 
valuable  books  were  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
Jaques,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Col.  Arden,  Mr.  Dundas, 
Mr.  Ridley  Colborne,  and  other  friends  to  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  room  now  contains  nearly  all  the 
standard  works  on  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
As  our  funds  increase,  works  on  general  literature  will 
be  added. 

On  the  Library  table  paper  and  materials  for  writing 
are  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  and 
the  following  papers  and  periodicals  are  regularly 
taken,  viz.,  the  daily  "  Times,"  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,"  the  "  Mark  Lane 
Express,"  the  "  Yorkshireman,"  the  "  Yorkshire 
Gazette,"  "  Chambers'  Journal,"  the  "  Mechanic's 
Magazine,"  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine,"  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  the 
"  Transactions  of  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,"  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society." 

These  few  remarks  may  give  a  general  notion  of  our 
Club,  and  its  mode  of  proceeding.  Thus  far  we  have 
seen  no  signs  of  lukewarmness  in  our  members,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  art  institution  affecting  interests 
so  valuable  to  all  the  community  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  countenance  and  support  of  all  good  men. — 
H.  J.  Turner,  See. 

C—  FARMERS'   CLUB. 
Our  Society  was  not  originally  intended  to  embrace 

more  than  the  farmers  of  the  C parishes,  and, 

at  first,  consisted  only  of  some  of  the  tenants  on 
my  estate,  and  on  the  adjacent  one  of  Sir  T.  D.  A. 
A  few  other  members  have  joined  it  since.  It  was 
founded  in  October,  1842.  The  members  met  twice 
monthly,  until  the  end  of  April,  1843,  when  we  con- 
sidered that  our  season  terminated.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  during  the  seasons  1843-4,  and  1844-5. 
Our  days  of  meeting  are  the  first  aud  third  Fridays  of 
each  month.  There  are  generally  from  12  to  20  mem- 
bers present ;  I  remain  at  the  meeting  until  half-past 
7,  when  I  retire  with  any  friends  who  may  have  ac- 
companied me  ;  and  I  am  assured  that  the  half-hour, 
or  hour,  which  the  members  pass  together  after  our 
departure,  when  their  conversation  on  cthe  subject  of 
discussion  is  perhaps  less  constrained,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  useful  portion  of  the  time  that  they  pass  in 
each  others'  company.  The  agricultural  experience  of 
the  members  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  own 
locality.  One  of  them  farmed  during  many  years  in 
Ireland,  and  then  near  Northampton.  The  Rev.  J.  I. 
gives  us  information  that  he  acquired  in  the  county 
Donegal,  and  at  a  curacy  in  Wiltshire.  One  of  our 
young  farmers  is  the  son  of  a  considerable  landholder 
in  Northamptonshire  ;  another  accompanied  me  to 
Scotland  in  1843,  and  passed  six  weeks  among  the 
Lothian  farmers  ;  and  Mr.  F.,  my  steward,  brings  to 
our  meetings  the  information  gained  by  long  residence 
as  an  agricultural  agent  in  East  Lothian,  matured  by 
nine  years'  experience  here,  and  by  diligent  reading 
and  study  on  agricultural  subjects.  I  must  confess 
myself  the  least  informed  of  the  whole  party  ;  so  I  have 
the  most  to  learn,  and  at  every  meeting  1  hear  something 
new  to  me.  During  the  first  year  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  backwardness  among  the  farmers  in  delivering 
their  opinions.  They  now  state  what  they  have  to  say 
with  more  ease,  and  a  subject  is  often  discussed,  and 
very  opposite  opinions  are  stated  and  maintained,  with 
much  point  and  apposite  illustration.  The  members  of 
the  club  seem  quite  to  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which 
our  proceedings  ought  to  be  carried  on.  We  have 
obtained  many  a  valuable  and  awakening  fillip  from  the 
visits  of  experienced  and  scientific  friends,  who  have 
been    good   enough  to  attend  our  meetings.     Mr.  P., 

of  Bedfordshire ;   Mr.   C,  of  M ;    Dr.   Buckland, 

Dr.  Daubeny,  and  Mr.  Pusey.  The  presence  of 
such  friends  has  done  us  real  service.  Under  Dr. 
Daubeny's  direction,  I  made  an  experiment  in  1844  with 
16  different  manures,  including  the  phosphorite  which 
he  had  brought  from  Estremadura.  Owing  to  the 
remarkable  dryness  of  the  season,  the  experiment  failed; 
but  we  trenched  the  plots  with  great  care,  and  I  have 


just  now  forwarded  to  Dr.  Daubeny  the  result  of  the 
experiments  on  the  crop  of  this  year. 

The  Society  derives  great  advantage  from  the  inte- 
rest which  our  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  F.,  takes 
in  its  proceedings.  He  always  attends  when  he  can, 
and,  though  not  an  experienced  agriculturist,  the  in- 
telligent and  close  attention  that  he  bestows  on  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  renders  his  presence  invalu- 
able to  us.  He  takes  notes  of  what  passes  at  each 
meeting,  and  I  know  that  he  is  of  opinion,  that  our 
meetings  aid  in  strengthening  amongst  us  friendly  and 
kindly  feelings,  and  a  social  intimacy  that  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect.  You  may  be  disposed  to  inquire 
whether  we  yet  see  any  agricultural  improvement  con- 
sequent on  the  establishment  of  our  Society?  I  should 
confidently  reply  in  the  affirmative.  During  ten  years 
I  have  myself  used  only  two-horse  swing  ploughs,  and 
single  horse-carts.  I  have  been  husbanding  my  liquid 
manure.  I  have  diminished  the  size  of  my  hedge- 
rows ;  I  have  brought  six  Clydesdale  horses  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  have  devoted  a  limited  sum  annually  to  the 
thorough  drainage  of  my  land.  The  advantage  of  these 
and  other  changes  has  been  freely  discussed  at  our 
meetings,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  I 
think  prejudice  is  fast  yielding  before  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages which  improved  practice,  founded  on  scientific 
deduction,  has  introduced  on  land  in  my  own  occupation. 
I  believe  that  many  a  farmer,  who  would  reject  a 
change  of  system  when  urged  directly  to  himself,  will 
gradually  try  and  adopt  it  when  he  hears  it  explained 
and  recommended,  and  the  objections  to  it  stated  and 
met  in  discussion  at  a  social  meeting  like  ours.  With- 
out the  necessity  of  confessing  that  he  has  hitherto  been 
in  error,  he  is  thus  converted  into  an  advocate,  and  an 
example  of  improvement.  I  may  also  remark,  that  a 
farmer  strongly  advocating  any  system,  whether  old  or 
new,  is  stimulated  to  prove  its  excellence  by  increased 
skill  and  diligence.  I  am  able  to  devote  only  a  very 
moderate  sum  to  improvements  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  whatever  facilities  I  may  offer  to  my  tenants,  they 
will  readily  avail  themselves  of.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  have  said  as  much  formerly  ;  and  this  is  a  change 
which  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  effect  of  our  farmers' 
meetings. 

I  must  add,  that  our  improvements  are  in  great  mea- 
sure due  to  the  prudent  conduct  by  which  my  steward 
has  conciliated  not  only  the  respect  of  the  farmers,  but 
the  obedience  and  confidence  of  the  labourers.  Had 
he  come  among  them  in  an  overbearing  spirit,  contrast- 
ing the  agricultural  skill  and  labour,  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  in  East  Lothian,  with  what  he  finds  here, 
his  knowledge  would  not  have  availed,  and  his  influence 
would  have  been  nothing.  But  he  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  found  amongst  us. 
Had  he  wished  to  introduce  a  ploughman  or  a  few 
labourers  from  Scotland,  I  should  not  have  objected. 
But  he  wisely  preferred  improving  the  labourers  here, 
and  I  am  now  certain  that  any  plan  which  he  might 
suggest  to  them,  or  any  agricultural  machine  that  he 
might  introduce,  would  receive  the  best  efforts  to  rendei- 
it  successful  of  labourers,  who,  10  years  ago,  would 
have  regarded  any  such  novelty  with  an  ill  will  and  a 
jealousy  which  would  have  ensured  its  failure.  My 
object  is  to  improve,  as  much  as  I  can  afford  it,  the 
farm  houses  and  buildings  on  my  estate  ;  to  keep  down 
the  quantity  of  game,  so  that  it  shall  not  injure  the 
farmers'  crops,  nor  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the 
labourers  to  poach ;  to  elevate  the  intelligence  and 
character  both  of  my  tenants  and  the  labouring  popu- 
lation ;  and  then  to  offer  to  each  skilful  and  trustworthy 
tenant,  who  has  capital  to  do  justice  to  the  land,  a  long 
lease  ;  being  convinced,  that  without  a  certain  perma- 
nence of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  capitalists 
of  this  country  will  never  be  induced  to  embark  their 
abundant  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  May  I, 
without  entering  at  length  into  this  subject,  be  allowed 
here  to  state  my  strong  opinion,  that  if  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  were  such,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  and  if  they  were  liberated 
from  the  burdens  now  peculiarly  incident  to  land, 
capitalists  would  find  no  safer  investment  for  their 
money  than  by  advancing  it  to  farmers  ;  and  farmers 
would  have  every  chance  and  inducement  to  do  the 
duties  attendant  on  their  healthful  and  happy  profession 
in  the  mode  the  most  remunerating  to  themselves,  and 
the  most  beneficial  both  to  their  landlords,  to  their 
labourers,  aud  to  the  whole  community  — the  whole 
community — for  all  our  national  interests  are  indis- 
solubly  linked  together,  and  we  are  far  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  manufacturers,  as  they  are  of  the  agri- 
culturists. 1  add  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  which 
at  different  times  our  club  has  discussed. 

Clay  soils  ;  their  cultivation  and  improvement. 

Duration  of  the  germinating  principle  in  seeds. 

Principles  on  which  white  and  green  crops  should  be  succes- 
sively cultivated. 

Soils  and  subsoils  of  this  district,  and  the  manures  most 
applicable  to*  them. 

Breed  and  management  of  pigs  best  adapted  to  this  district. 
Ditto  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

The  best  winter  food  for  beasts. 

The  effect  of  warmth  on  cattle  during  the  winter. 

The  best  means  of  preparing  the  soil  of  Claydon  for  green 
crops. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  Wheat. 
Ditto  Beans. 


The  C- 


Farmers'  Club  possesses  Von  Thaer's 


"Principles  of  Agriculture,"  presented  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  three  years  previous 
to  the  present,  bound  up,  and  it  will  soon  have  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the 
present  year.     We  take  in  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine," 
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the  "  Farmers'  Journal,"  and  the  "  Journal  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society." 

In  October  last  we  had  a  ploughing  match  for  a 
silver  mounted  butter  dish  to  the  owner  of  the  success- 
ful plough,  and  pecuniary  prizes  to  the  two  best  plough- 
men, presented  to  the  club  by  my  brother.  Much 
emulation  was  excited  amongst  the  members  of  the 
club,  and  amongst  their  ploughmen.  The  former  have 
increased  their  subscriptions  from  5s.  to  7s.  dd.  yearly, 
in  order  to  offer  prizes  to  the  three  best  ploughmen  in 
a  match  to  take  place  in  October,  1846.  One  of  our 
members  said  to  me  the  other  day:  "Our  worst  plough- 
men next  year  will  be  as  good  as  our  best  this." 

You  were  so  good  as  to  intimate  your  willingness  to 
communicate  with  our  club  on  agricultural  subjects,  and 
we  could  not  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  accepting 
your  offer.  We  should  feel  obliged  to  you  for  suggest- 
ing any  topics  for  our  discussion,  or  for  any  hints  that 
you  could  give  us,  with  a  view  to  rendering  our  associa- 
tion more  useful.— H.  V.,  C.  H.,  Backs,  Dec.  15, 1845. 

Home  Correspondence. 

On  the  insufficient  Amount  of  Capital  applied  to  Agri- 
culture.— I  was  gratified  in  reading  in  your  Paper  of 
January  3,  a  review  ot  the  most  striking  events  of  the 
past  year,  and  more  especially  your  observations  on  "  the 
disproportionate  application  of  capital  to  agriculture,  as 
compared  with  the  other  great  objects  of  human  enter- 
prise ;"  and  your  proposition  "  that  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  called  rather  to  the  price  he  can 
obtain  for  a  given  quantity,  than  the  amount  he  can 
grow  upon  a  given  space."  Of  the  perfect  correctness 
of  these  observations  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  opi- 
nion, and  I  believe  that  no  one  can  be  more  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  the  farmer's  friend,  than  he  who 
impresses  upon  him  again  and  again  these  most  impor- 
tant considerations,  and  fearlessly  enforces,  by  reference 
to  passing  events,  the  practical  tendency  of  those  argu- 
ments, to  which  you  have  called  our  attention.  That 
we  live  in  critical  times  is  undeniable;  but,  for  this  very 
reason  we  must  examine  the  details  of  our  practice,  and 
endeavour  to  reduce  our  system  to  those  right  principles, 
by  an  adherence  to  which  alone  we  may  either  employ 
profitably  those  means  already  within  our  reach,  or  tax 
our  energies  to  devise  others.  No  evidence  of  this  sub- 
ject will  probably  be  received  so  readily  as  that  which  is 
given  by  agriculturists  themselves  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  attention  of  your  readers 
one  or  two  practical  illustrations  of  the  remarks  to  which 
I  have  alluded  that  I  quote  as  follows  : — 1st,  from  a  re- 
port of  Lord  Essex's  late  speech  at  St.  Alban's.  His 
Lordship  himself,  a  practical  agriculturist,  is  reported, 
inter  alia,  to  have  stated  his  intention  of  supporting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  proposition,  should  it  be  brought 
forward  next  session,  for  the  introduction  of  Linseed, 
Lentils,  and  Indian  Corn  into  this  country  free  of  duty, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  stock,  and  says — "  It  wouid 
tend  more  than  any  other  thing  to  fill  your  land  with 
fatness,  and  your  barns  with  corn.  You  will  find  in 
nine  farms  out  of  ten  in  the  course  of  the  year  but  little 
horned  stock,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cows,  calves, 
and  heifers,  starving  upon  straw.  This  matter  is  worthy 
your  consideration."  Assuming  that  this  picture  is 
drawn  from  the  life,  does  it  not  most  strikingly  bear  out 
your  statement ;  for,  as  Lord  Dacre  said  at  the  same 
meeting  "laud  is  a  machine  employed  by  capital  applied 
to  it."  The  2d  case  to  which  I  would  allude,  is  the  report 
in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last  of  the  annual  meeting  of , 
the  Blandford  Farmers'  Club,  in  which  Mr.  Start,  in 
reference  to  the  agricultural  improvements  carried  out 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  appears  to  have  borne 
the  most  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  truth  of  your  ob- 
servations. After  bestowing  some  rather  faint  praise  upon 
the  modus  operandi  of  Mr.  Huxtable,  Mr.  Sturt  pointed 
out  what  he  may  well  call  "the  dark  side"  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  according  to  his  own  imagination  represents 
the  probable  cogitation  of  many  farmers  who  were  then 
present,  and  might  have  examined  Mr.  Huxtable's  im- 
provement, to  amount  to  this,  that  their  limited  capital 
would  be  insufficient  to  provide  stock  to  consume  such 
superabundant  produce — to  which  is  added  an  offer  of 
advancing  to  his  own  tenants  the  capital  they  might 
require  for  that  purpose — or  in  other  words  render  them 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  landlord.  [Surely, 
lie  is  only  to  lend  money  at  interest.]  Now,  sir,  to  my 
mind  these  reports  suggest  food  for  the  most  serious,  in 
some  points  even  painful  reflections.  Are  both  these 
statements  correct  ?  is  the  latter  especially  mere  "  ima- 
gination," or  the  naked  truth  ?  One  thing  in  the  mean- 
while is  certain,  that  under  such  a  system  that  amount 
of  labour  cannot  possibly  be  absorbed,  which  would  be 
turned  to  a  profitable. account  if  a  sufficient  amount  of 
capital  were  employed  in  agriculture.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  my  brother  farmers  the 
truth  of  your  .observations,  and  urge  them,  as  a  matter 
of  self  preservation,  to  adopt  your  thoroughly  sound 
advice  and  turn  their  attention  in  future,  less  "by  the 
price  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  given  quantity,  than  the 
amount  that  can  be  grown  upon  a  given  space." — A 
Subscriber  and  Member  of  the  R.  A.  Society. 

How  is  Phosphate  of  Lime  rendered  available  as 
Food  for  Plants  * — The  use  which  the  philosophers  of 
former  days  made  of  the  phrase  "  occult  qualities " 
in  their  disquisitions,  affords  a  frequent  subject  for 
ridicule  to  us  moderns.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  our  modern  agricultural  chemists  are  justly  liable 
to  a  similar,  reproach  when  they  attribute  changes 
(which  they  are  unable  to  produce  in  their  own  labora- 
tories) to  that. sort  of  unknown  universal  solvent  which 
they  term  "  atmospheric  influence."    For  instance,  they 


state  that  phosphate  of  lime  remains  in  the  soil  inert 
and  useless  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  till  rendered 
soluble  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence.  Now, 
phosphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  substances 
in  nature,  and  can  only  be  rendered  soluble  by  the  pre- 
sence of  acids  ;  and  as  there  is  in  almost  all  soils  suffi- 
cient carbonate  of  lime  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
presence  of  any  free  acid  except  the  carbonic,  it  follows 
that  the  only  intelligible  explanation  is  that  carbonic 
acid  renders  phosphate  of  lime  soluble.  Can  any 
chemist  assert  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  car- 
bonic acid  ? — P.  V . 

Wayte's  Pasture  Renovator. — I  shall  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit to  a  competent  authority  in  phytological  matters 
the  following  inquiry,  requesting  your  obliging  reply  in 
your  Notice  to  Correspondents:  —  We  have  an  imple- 
ment in  this  neighbourhood  (which  ought  to  be  more 
extensively  known,  constructed  by  Mr.  Wayte,  a 
machine-maker,  at  Basford,  near  Nottingham),  for  re- 
novating old  pasture  lands,  and  newly-laid-down  seeds, 
with  Grasses  and  Clover.  _  Its  operation  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  land-presser,  only  with  mis  difference,  that 
the  edges  of  the  wheels  are  sharp,  adapted  to  cut  into 
the  old  turf  (an  incision,  perhaps,  1  j  to  2  inches  deep), 
and  the  wheels  are  only  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  fixed 
side  by  side  on  the  axle,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  them,  and 
removable  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  at  will,  from 
each  other.  In  its  work,  therefore,  it  leaves  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  scoi'ed  in  seams,  at  equal  distances, 
and  of  the  depth  abovespoken  of.  The  seed  is  delivered 
in  the  usual  manner  of  drill  machines,  and  so  as  to  fall 
into  these  said  seams  ;  it  falls  partly  on  their  edges, 
partly  on  the  sides  of  the  incision  (the  form  of  the  wheel 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  being  wedge-like, 
leaving  a  cleft  in  the  ground,  as  thus  — w — ),  and  partly 

it  drops  down  to  the  bottom,  in  which  case  I  have  no 
doubt  it  perishes,  from  being  buried  too  deep.  The  in- 
quiry connected  with  the  above  observations  is  as 
follows  : — Will  Grass  seeds,  generally,  and  white  Clover 
perish,  if  sown  by  the  said  machine  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year  ?  I  should  observe  that  the  ground 
is  dressed  over  well  with  soil  and  manure,  which  will 
be  also  well  brushed  into  the  clefts  with  the  brush 
harrow.  My  bailiff  says  the  seeds  will  vegetate  quiAly, 
and  be  killed  with  the  frosts  we  must  of  course  expect 
before  spring,  and  that  we  shall  lose  our  labour.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  seeds  will  lie  dormant ;  neither 
die,  nor  vegetate  before  it  is  a  seasonable  time  of  year 
for  their  growth  ;  that  by  being  thus  deposited  in  the 
ground  now  they  will  acquire  a  condition  ready  for 
early  growth.  It  is  an  object  to  us,  if  we  can  do  it 
with  safety,  to  get  our  seed  sown  now  instead  of  in 
March,  both  because  the  implement  will  work  better  on 
the  soft  Grass,  and  because  in  the  more  advanced 
season  we  are  very  busy  in  sowing  our  spring  corn,  and 
have  less  leisure  than  now  to  attend  to  the  pastures. 
Can  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinion? — W.  P.  L. 
[The  best  method  of  covering  seeds  is  to  sow  them  on  a 
roughly-harrowed  surface,  and  then  work  the  land  with 
Mr.  Smith's  web  or  disc  harrow.  Seeds  are  easily 
buried  too  deep,  and  they  would  certainly  be  liable  to 
this  in  the  plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent.  We 
would  not  sow  now  till  late  in  March.] 

To  Keep  Horses. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the 
best  time  to  sow  Indian  Corn  ;  my  plot  is  due  south, 
and  sheltered.  I  wish  to  grow  some  as  green  food,  so 
highly  recommended  by  some  of  your  correspondents, 
and  the  remaining  portion  to  ripen,  if  possible  ;  as  I 
wish  to  try  the  effect  of  it  in  feeding  horses.  Have  you 
any  experience  in  its  being  more  fattening  than  Oats, 
and  is  it  as  well  calculated  for  horses  doing  severe  work 
as  Oats  and  Beans  ?  My  horses  being  15  hands  high, 
working  a  4-mile  stage  out  and  back,  equal  to  eight  miles 
(this  twice,  and  on  alternate  days  three  times),  I  give 
each  three  feeds  per  day,  of  4  quarts  of  Oats  and  1  quart 
of  Peas  (both  ground)  for  a  feed,  mixed  with  22  lbs.  of 
straw-chaff,  on  which  I  find  they  do  well  ;  Carrots  and 
Turnips  I  find  too  relaxing  for  them,  although  I  give  a 
few  occasionally.  Can  you  inform  me  if  I  should  better 
myself  by  a  change  to  hay-chaff  and  ground  Indian 
Corn  ?  Has  any  of  your  correspondents  found  Linseed- 
jelly  prove  relaxing  to  their  horses  \  I  had  my  chaff 
and  ground  Corn  mixed  with  it,  but  my  men  declared 
it  purged  the  cattle  too  much.  In  the  Number  now 
before  me  (Dec.  27),  in  answer  to  "  Inquirer,"  you  state 
that  you  give  straw  ad  libitum ;  am  1  then  to  under- 
stand you  consider  it  as  nourishing  as  hay  ?  I  know 
many  comparative  Tables  appeared  in  the  Chronicle 
last  year  on  the  subject,  but  I  hear  so  many  various 
statements  it  leaves  me  in  uncertainty.  With  respect 
to  another  subject  of  controversy  at  present,  thick  and 
thin  sowing,  in  this  island  their  main  objection  rests 
against  the  latter,  as  they  would  lose  a  valuable  crop  of 
Clover,  it  being  their  invariable  rule  to  sow  Clover 
with  corn.  Do  you  think  the  supposed  increase  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  green  food  ? — A  Four  Years' 
Subscriber,  Jersey.  [Indian  Corn  you  will  not  get  to 
ripen  ;  try  it  in  your  garden,  under  a  south  wall,  in  rows 
3  or  4  feet  apart.  Our  horses  eat  so  much  Carrots, 
that,  though  they  have  as  much  straw  as  they  choose, 
they  eat  but  very  little.  We  do  not  consider  Indian 
Corn  a  particularly  nourishing  food  ;  Barley  is  far  more 
so.  Wide  drilling  is  no  hindrance  to  the  growth  of 
Clover  among  your  corn  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  rather 
favour  its  growth.] 

Farm  Capital. — I  am  induced  to  recur  to  the  subject 
of  farming  rather  sooner  than  I  had  intended,  to  assure 
agriculturists  that  in  anything  I  have  written  I  have 
not  had  the  slightest  intention  of  annoying  a  class  of 
men  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  whom  I 


consider  as  the  mainstay  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  entertain  this  opinion,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  direct  their  attention  to  what  seemed  to  me  a  losing 
system  in  tilling  the  soil.  Is  it  fair  to  assail  a  man 
with  such  sweeping  accusations  as  have  been  levelled 
against  me,  because  I  have  given  instances  of  apparent 
apathy,  neglect,  ignorance,  or  whatever  term  may  be 
most  justly  applied  to  bad  management  of  crops  and 
land  ?  As  well  might  a  magistrate  be  considered  as 
prejudiced  against  the  whole  race  of  shoemakers  for 
committing  half  a  dozen  for  transgressing  the  laws. 
There  are  general  rules  applicable  to  farming,  as  in 
other  trades,  a  deviation  from  these,  iu  minor  points,  is 
often  necessary  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  climate,  situa- 
tion, and  soil  ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  principle  ;  it 
is  merely  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  approved  manner  : 
for  instance,  if  two  men  are  farming,  one  on  a  stiff  clay, 
and  the  other  on  light  rich  land,  it  will  be  advisable 
that  both  should  possess  capital,  the  expenditure  will 
be,  however,  greater  in  the  former  case;  from  the 
necessity  of  thorough  draining  than  in  the  latter,  the 
rich  land  not  requiring  so  heavy  an  outlay  under  this 
head.  Thus  capital  is  wanted  by  both  tenants,  although 
the  manner  of  laying  it  out  depends  upon  circumstances. 
I  never  dreamed  of  recommending  a  farmer  to  risk  his 
money  without  security,  either  by  lease,or  other  arrange- 
ment with  his  landlord,  with  which  most  agriculturists 
are  well  acquainted.  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  "the 
burden  of  my  song,"  viz.,  "  that  no  individual  should 
hold  a  greater  breadth  of  land,  than  he  has  capilal  to 
plough,  sow,  reap,  and  graze  with  advantage  to  him- 
self and  his  landlord."  The  arguments  used  against 
my  statements  are  certainly  most  decided,  being  asser- 
tions without  proof ;  it  is  easy  to  say  it  is,  or  it  is  not, 
neither  of  which  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man,  conviction  contrary  to  common  sense.  If  I 
have  used  any  expression  in  my  former  letters  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  man,  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  my  only  object  has  been  to  elicit  truth  by  pointing 
out  error,  which  I  shall  still  continue  to  attempt,  how- 
ever imperfectly  I  may  succeed.  Not  five  miles  from 
where  I  am  at  present  sitting,  many  acres  are  under- 
going the  judicious  application  of  capital  at  the  rate  of 
about  6/.  per  acre  ;  the  land  is  now  scarcely  worth  any- 
thing, at  the  end  of  two  years  it  will  rise  in  value  from 
2s.  6d.  to  21.  10s.  per  acre.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favour  of  manuring  with  gold,  and 
offers  a  tolerable  per  centage.  Those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  rural  districts  must  be  aware  that  this  is 
not  a  singular  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
prudence,  science,  and  money.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend 
that  agriculturists  have  not  the  means  to  speculate 
with,  it  only  shows  they  have  undertaken  a  business  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared  ;  poverty  is  no  crime, 
yet  it  incapacitates  a  tenant  from  entering  the  field  with 
those  who  have  capital  ;  it  keeps  both  himself  and  his 
farm  poor,  and  he  rarely  ever  rises  in  position  over  one 
of  his  own  labourers.  Cheap  food  must  keep  pace 
with  cheap  manufactures  ;  how  is  this  to  be  attained  %- 
Not  by  trying  to  farm  300  acres  on  means  which  are 
barely  enough  to  cultivate  200,  which  has  hitherto  been 
too  much  the  custom.  The  joint  occupancy  of  a  farm 
is  a  very  feasible  project,  and  in  this  way,  supposing 
two  men  agree  to  take  a  farm,  one  having  capital,  the 
other  skill,  what  is  to  prevent  them  joining  in  partner- 
ship ?  A  has  money,  for  which  he  requires  interest ; 
B  has  health,  strength,  and  agricultural  science,  which 
he  is  anxious  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  but  feels 
cramped  from  the  want  of  money,  and  has  an  objection 
to  involve  himself  in  debt.  B  therefore  proposes  to- 
A,  to  exchange  his  experience  for  the  loan  of  A's  gold, 
securing  him  against  loss  of  capital  in  the  lease,  or 
agreement  with  the  landlord,  promising  him  high 
interest,  with  other  advantages,  provided  he  consents 
not  to  interfere  in  the  routine  of  cropping  and  tilling  ;: 
a  plan  of  this  description  might  work  well  and  throw 
capitalists  on  the  land,  and  attach  a  new  interest  to  the 
soil.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of 
practical  farmers  on  this  suggestion  ;  men  who  look  as 
much  to  general  improvement  as  to  private  benefit. 
—  Falcon. 

Cow  Clubs. — I  observed  in  your  Paper  a  week  or 
two  ago  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  a  Cow  Club  in  Derby- 
shire, and  as  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one  I  beg  to 
forward  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  one  that  was  estab- 
lished here  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  in  1831,  which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  if  you  think  proper.  We' 
have  now  97  cows  in  our  club,  and  I  also  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  account  for  1844  which  will  show  you  the 
state  of  the  funds,  &c.  Our  rules  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  those  you  published  ;  for  instance,  we  pay 
1 0/.  for  every  cow  that  dies,  whilst  their  payment  is 
guided  by  the  supposed  value  ;  and,  although  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides  the  question,  yet  I  may  say  that 
after  nearly  15  years'  working  ours  is  found  in  practice 
to  answer  well.  We  are  of  course  careful  not  to  admit 
cows  that  are  not  healthy.  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  club  since  1832,  and  have  not  known  a  single  case 
of  abuse  arise  from  paying  the  10/. 

Brocklesby  and  Little  Limber  Cow  Club. 

The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  secure  each  Member,  by  a  system 
of  mutual  assurance,  from  sustaiuing  individually  the  whole 
loss  arising  from  the  death  of  a  cow  ;  the  loss  being  thus  divided 
amongst  all  the  Members. 

Rules  : — 1st — A  Treasurer  to  be  appointed,  who  shall  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Club,  and  with  whom  shall  rest  the 
decision  as  to  the  admission  of  Members. 

2d — Each  Member  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  on  the  firstSatur- 
day  in  every  Calendar  Month,  his  Subscription  (in  advance)  of 
One  Shilling  for  each  Cow  he  may  have  entered. 

3d — Any  Member  whose  Cow  shall  die,  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Club  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds. 

4th — No  allowance  to  be  made  to  any  Member  in  respect  of 
any  Cow  above  Twelve  Years  of  age. 
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Sth—  When  a  Cow  dies  the  skin  to  belong  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Cow  ;  butif  the  carcase  can  be  sold,  the  money  to  bepaid-to  the 

Punds  of  the  Club.  ,  .      

6th— If  a  Cow  dies  in 'Calving,  the  Calf  to  belong  to  the  Owner 
of  the  Cow.  . 

7th— Any  Member  neglecting  to  pay  his  Subscription  tor 
three  successive  months  to  be  deprived  of  all  benefit  from* the 
Club  and  to  forfeit  what  he  may  have  previously  paid. 

8th— Any  Member  leaving  the  District,  or  ceasing  to  keep  a 
Cow,  to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer  his  proportion 
of  the  Funds  then  in  hand,  after  deducting  therefrom  Twenty 
Pounds  which  was  given  by  Lord  Yarborough  towards  the 
Funds  on  the  establishment  of  the  Club. 

9th— A  new  Member  to  pay  on  his  admission,  for  each  Cow 
Tie  may  enter,' such  a  sum  as  may  be  the  proportion  of  the 
•general  Funds  to  which  each  Cow  in  the  Club  would  be  entitled, 
-after  deducting  therefrom  Lord  Tarborough's  Subscription  of 
Twenty  Pounds. 

10th— If  the  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  shall  at 
any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  allowance  for  any  Cows 
that  may  die,  the  Members  immediately  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

11th— The  Monthly  Subscriptions  to  be  discontinued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasurer,  whenever  he  shall  consider  the 
Punds  in  hand  sufficient  as  a  guarantee,  until  reduced  by 
■deaths  or  otherwise. 

12th— On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every  Year,  the  Trea- 
surer to  make  out  an  Account,  showing  his  Receipts  and  Pay- 
ments during  the  preceding  Year,  and  the  Balance  remaining 
■in  his  hands,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sup- 
plied to  each  Member. 

Stephen  Gibbons,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Brock- 

lesby  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

Potato  Disease  not  caused  by  Moisture. — I  have 
been  digging  a  plot  of  ground  that  has  borne  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  this  year,  both  red  and  white,  which  were 
nearly  all  bad.  The  same  ground  was  Potatoes  last 
year,  and  they  "were  not  very  clean  gathered.  Several 
had  got  dug  into  the  ground  S  or  6  inches  deep,  and 
these  have  produced  Potatoes  perfectly  free  from  the 
disease,  whilst  those  in  the  rows  above,  only  4  inches 
■deep,  were  nearly  all  bad.  This  convinces  me  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  by  moisture  alone,  or  these  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  as  those  that  were  planted  in 
the  rows  above  them,  the  land  being  both  wet  and 
strong. — J.  P.,  Holderness. 

On   the  Management  of   Agricultural  Societies. — 
I  perused  with  much  satisfaction  your  brief  observations 
on  the  late  Smithfield  Cattle  Show, with  the  whole  of  which 
I  entirely  coincide  ;  indeed,  previous  to  reading  them, 
the  following  reflections,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  came 
across  my  mind.     Are  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
meetings  to  agriculturists  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  getting  them  up  ?     Might  they  not  under 
different  arrangement  be  much  more  productive  to  the 
farmer  in  general,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  community  ? 
It  is  pretty   generally    acknowledged,  that  from   the 
degree  to  which  the  fatting  process  is  carried,  a  prize 
animal  rarely,  if  ever,  pays  its  expences.     A  great  loss 
is  therefore  incurred  in  order  to  prove  on  the  one  hand 
the  point  of  perfection  to  which  a  particular  breed  can 
be  carried,  and  on   the  other,  the  merit  or  superiority 
-of  the  animals  belonging  to  a  particular  person,  so  that 
that    individual,  if  a  breeder,  should  have   attention 
drawn  to  him,  and  thus  he  may  be  compensated   by 
letting  and  selling  his  stock  at  considerable  prices,  for 
the  great  expence  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  to  im- 
prove  them.     Now,  is  the  fact  of  an  animal   having 
gained  a  prize  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  belongs  to  a 
family    possessing    the  merit    of   converting  a  given 
amount  of  Turnips,  Hay,  corn,  and  cake,  into  the  ut- 
most quantity  of  superior  meat.     Is  not  the  pocket  .of 
the  feeder  very  frequently  as  much  conducive  to  success 
as  the  feeding  properties  of  the  animal  ?     The  Smith- 
field  Club  has  been  established  many  years,  but  has  it 
added  year  after  year,  as  it  should  have  done,  to  the  mass 
-of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  collected  and  dissemi- 
nated on  the  feeding  and  fatting  of  animals  ?     Has  it 
•decided  which  of  the  three  breeds,  the  Short-horn,  the 
Hereford,  and  Devon,  is  the  most  profitable  to  graze  or 
feed  ?     These,  with  many  other  important  subjects,  are 
still  matters  of  opinions,  which  are  as  dissimilar  as  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  arise  in  great  measure  from 
the   partial   experience  and  prejudice   of  individuals. 
One  will  contend,  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  Short- 
horn, another  that  a  Hereford  is  the  most  profitable, 
.and  a  third  that  a  good  Devon  is  the  best ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  will  proclaim  the  superiority 
•of  the  old  Long-horns,  or  some  other  indigenous  breed 
in  their  own  locality.     The  tyro  is  disposed  to  exclaim, 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?     The  Smith- 
,  field  Club  and  the  Agricultural  Societies  ought  to  have 
decided  all  this  long  ago  ;  instead  of  which,  nearly  all  the 
valuable  knowledge  which  the  agricultural  public  pos- 
sess, has  been  furnished  by  various  private  individuals, 
who  have  experimented  carefully,  and   published  their 
experiments.     Por  I  take  it,  that  it  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  know  what  description  of  food,  or  mixtures 
•of  food,  will  fat  an  animal  cheapest,  than  whether  Mr. 
A.'s  or  Mr.  B.'s  cattle  are  the  fattest.     And  it  is  of 
greater  consequence,  certainly,  for  a  farmer  to  know 
what  description  and  breed  of  animal  it  will  pay  him 
best  to  tie  up,  and  at  what  age.     The  same  observations 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  various  Agricultural 
.Societies  scattered  over  the  country,  where  the  Christ- 
mas prizes  for  cattle  are  almost  invariably  carried  off, 
either  by  neighbouring  gentlemen,  who  fat  for  honour 
rather  than  profit,  or  by  a  few  farmers,  who  possess  ad- 
vantages with  regard   to   grazing,  which  the  bulk  of 
farmers  do  not  possess.     It  is  seldom  that  cattle  fatted 
on  Turnips,  in   stalls  or  boxes,  in  the  usual  method 
adopted  on  arable  farms,  are  fit  for  the  butcher  before 
the  spring.      The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  sheep 
with  equal  force  ;   e.  g.,  in  this  county  opinions  vary 
much  as  to  which  is  the  most  profitable,  the  Hampshire 
Downs,  or  the  pure  Sussex.      Although  the    former 
were  not  honoured  with  a  prize  at  the  Southampton 


meeting  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
their  advocates  are  not  one  jot  the  less  confident  as  to 
their  more  profitable  qualities,  and  boldly  assert,  that 
they  will  make  more  mutton  out  of  a  given  quantity  of 
food  than  the  others.  Now,  how  extremely  desirable 
would  it  be,  that  such  a  question,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  should  be  decided,  and  how  easy  would  it  be 
for  a  society  possessing  such  resources  as  that  of  Eng- 
land to  institute  experiments,  so  as  to  reduce  matters  of 
opinion  to  matters  of  fact.  In  making  the  preceding 
observations,  I  am  far  from  being  inimical  to  either  of 
the  Societies  animadverted  on,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
them  attend  more  to  the  cui  bono,  and  enable  agricul- 
turists to  gain  profitable  knowledge  from  every  meeting 
they  hold,  and  if  possible  from  every  prize  they  bestow. 
How  desirable  would  it  be  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
prizes  for  the  animals  fed  with  the  greatest  profit  to  the 
owner. —  W.  C.  Spooner. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 

OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  late  half  year  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
report  of  the  council  was  read,  and  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  it : — "  The  Society  having  now  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  the  four  provinces,  by  holding  their 
annual  cattle  shows  consecutively  in  each,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  visiting  the  province  of  Munster  again,  and 
accordingly  measures  were  taken  for  selecting  the  best 
locality  in  that  province  for  the  purpose.  Several  places 
were  named  as  likely  to  seek  for  the  favour,  but  the 
council  conceiving  that  the  claims  of  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick were  to  be  preferred,  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending their  adoption.  Accordingly,  arrangements 
having  been  entered  into  with  the  local  committee  for 
that  county,  and  the  proper  guarantee  having  been 
signed,  and  presented  to  the  council,  at  Ballinasloe,  the 
city  of  Limerick  was  there  announced  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  1846. 

"  Draining The  council  in  their  anxiety  to  guard 

against  the  consequences  of  the  failure  in  the  Potato 
crop,  and  to  provide  sufficient  employment  for  the 
labouring  population  during  the  ensuing  season,  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  government  to  give  increased 
facilities  to  the  draining  of  land,  and  the  lowering  and 
embankment  of  rivers,  as  being  of  vital  importance  to 
the  improvement  of  husbandry  in  this  country  ;  and 
accordingly  a  deputation  waited  on  the  chief  secretary 
at  the  Castle,  for  that  purpose,  who  was  pleased  to 
express  his  full  concurrence  in  the  plan,  and  to  state 
that  he  would  bring  it  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
her  Majesty's  government.  The  council  have  also  to 
state  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order 
to  promote  the  system  of  Potato-planting  and  thorough- 
draining  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  to  procure  additional 
employment  for  the  labouring  population  during  the 
ensuing  season,  has  placed  the  sum  of  5O0t  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  council  for  that  purpose,  400/.  of  it  to  be 
applied  in  such  manner  as  the  council  might  advise  ; 
and  the  council  having  taken  the  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  with  a  view  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  large  landed  proprietors  to  come  forward 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  to  aid  and  assist  their 
tenantry  in  the  improvements  of  their  farms  and  the 
general  drainage  of  the  land,  come  to  the  resolution  to 
recommend  to  the  general  meeting  that  the  sum  of  400Z. 
should  be  divided  into  32  separate  premiums  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  counties  in  Ireland  for  the 
promotion  of  thorough-draining  upon  the  principles 
contained  in  the  conditions  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's 
gold  medal,  the  competition  for  which  was  productive 
of  so  much  benefit  and  advantage  last  year.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  planting  Potatoes  from  the 
original  apples  or  seed,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions 
of  his  Excellency,  the  council  are  fully  aware  of  its 
importance,  and  are  most  anxious  to  carry  it  into  effect  ; 
but  they  feel  that  the  season  is  too  far  advanced,  at 
present,  to  enable  the  council  to  offer  any  such  pre- 
miums with  any  reasonable  hope  of  producing  any  cor- 
responding benefit  by  doing  so.  The  council,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  might  be  produced  by 
her  Majesty's  government  giving  increased  facilities  to 
the  importation  of  Potatoes  for  seed  from  such  coun- 
tries as  may  be  ascertained  to  have  escaped  the  pre- 
vailing distemper." 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
rendering  the  sum  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Govern- 
ment, efficient  for  its  intended  purpose,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  competition  for  the  prizes  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  should  be 
confined  to  the  four  provinces,  on  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  terms  .  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's  gold 
medal  last  year,  and  that  three  separate  premiums 
should  be  given  for  the  purpose  in  each,  viz.  : — 
"  1st  Prize — To  the  proprietors  of  land  within  each  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  who,  between  the  13th  of 
December,  1845,  and  the  first  of  September,  1846,  shall 
have  effectually  thorough  drained,  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  manner,  upon  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston's, 
principle,  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  tenants,  not  less  than  200  statute  acres,  either 
solely  at  his  own  expense,  or  charging  a  reasonable 
per  centage  to  his  tenants  for  the  outlay — or  otherwise 
by  the  mutual  instrumentality  and  co-operation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant — A  cup,  or  other  piece  of  plate,  of  the 
value  of  50  sovereigns.  2d  Prize — To  the  like  pro- 
prietor, who  shall,  within  the  same  period,  have  effec- 
tually thorough  drained,  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner,  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  land,  in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  not  less  than 


100  statute  acres,  either  at  his  own  expense,  or  by  the 
like  instrumentality  and  co-operation — A  cup,  or  other 
piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  30  sovereigns.  3d  Prize 
— To  the  like  proprietor,  who  shall  have  executed  the 
greatest  quantity,  on  similar  conditions,  not  less  than 
;'t0  statute  acres — A  cup,  or  other  piece  of  plate,  of  the 
value  of  20  sovereigns. 

"  Conditions  of  Competition. — That  competitors'shall 
declare  for  which  of  the  above  Prizes  they  respect- 
ively enter  for  competition,  and  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  compete  with  the  same  work  for  auy  other.  That 
a  full  report  of  the  operations  should  be  sent  in  to  the 
secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  September,  18-16,  con- 
taining a  detailed  statement  of  the  different  expenses — 
the  quantity  of  drains  executed  per  statute  acre,  and 
number  of  perches,  pursuant  to  a  form  to  be  supplied 
for  the  purpose — the  nature  of  the  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenants,  the  average  price  of  labour,  and 
whether  by  task-work,  or  otherwise — also,  that  the 
labour  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  shall  be  paid  for 
in  money  and  not  in  provisions  or  other  commodities, 
or  allowed  in  rent."  The  Secretary  read  the  following 
balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  at  the 
Cattle  Show  at  Ballinasloe,  as  furnished  by  the  Finance 
Committee  : — 
Dr. — To  amount  of  premiums  awarded        . .        . .  £63S    5    0 

Gold  and  silver  medals,  do 50    0    0 

Expenses  of  judges       . .        . .        . .        • .    1-3  12    u 

Suudryexpensesconnectedwiththemeeting      07    4    G 


Cr. — By  cash  received  from  local  committee  towards 


payment  of  premiums 
Ditto  entrance  fees  and  lectures 
Balance  to  debit  of  the  society 


— Charles  Roper,  Chairman ;  Dec.  15.  1845. 


500    0  0 

SI    4  0 

303  17  6 

£885    1  G 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
5.  What  is  true  Economy  in  Farming  % 
It  is  that  method  of  investing  a  given  capital  by  which  it  may 
be  made  to  yield  the  largest  annual  return. 

Take  certain  cases  (this  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions) : — For  instance,  to  begin  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  take  the  case  of  a  man  with  perhaps  not  more  than  50S. 
to  100J.  in  his  pocket — whose  capital,  in  fact,  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  takes  a 
little  farm  of  15  to  20  acres  ;  Is  it  his  interest  to  purchase  one 
or  perhaps  two  horses,  a  cart,  a  plough,  harrows,  and  other 
implements  ?  Is  it  not  rather  his  interest  to  cultivate  the  laud 
by  manual  labour  ?  by  the  spade  or  fork  1  There  is  ample 
matter  for  discussion  in  the  question,  Under  what  circum- 
stances is  unassisted  spade  husbandry  profitable  ?  Take 
another  case — that  of  a  man  with  a  capital  of  1000L  or  more, 
or  who  can  obtain  credit  to  that  amount.  The  best  method  of 
investing  his  money  will  of  course  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  district  in  whichheislocated.  If  near  a  market,  and  per- 
mitted to  sell  any  or  all  of  his  produce,  and  buy  town  manure, 
the  most  profitable  farming  will  approximate  to  the  business  of 
the  market  gardener.  If  some  miles  from  market,  on  arable 
land  he  may  choose  either  to  take  a  large  farm  and  half  culti- 
vate it,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  a  large  crop  because  an  exten- 
sive one,  or  he  may  take  a  farm  of  half  the  size,  of  course  pay- 
ing half  the  rent,  and,  being  secured  by  a  lease,  he  may 
thoroughly  cultivate  it,  in  the  hope  of  reaping,  though  off  but 
half  the  extent,  an  equally  large  crop,  because  an  abundant  one. 
Which  method  will  be  the  more  profitable  ? 

Other  cases  may  be  taken  involving  the  circumstances  of  the 
stock-farmer,  the  dairy -farmer,  the  grazier,  eic. ;  and  similar 
questions  may  be  proposed.  These  matters  may,  of  course,  be 
discussed  (so  to  speak)  qualitatively,  i.  e.  merely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  them  ;  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
that  can  be  arrived  at  is,  that  a  farm  too  large  for  the  tenaut's 
capital  tends  to  impoverish  him.  But  every  one  will  agree  in 
this,  because  each  will  place  his  own  meaning  upon  the  words 
"  too  large  ;"  and,  therefore,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  instructive, 
the  discuss'ion  must  be  conducted  quantitatively,  i.  e.  certain 
cases  must  be  taken,  and  the  amount  of  capital  per  acre  deter- 
mined in  each,  from  which,  under  given  circumstances,  the 
greatest  profit  is  derivable.  These  sums  will  vary  so  much  as 
from  perhaps  51.  to  151.  or  201.  per  acre  ;  so  true  is  it  that  the 
business  of  the  farmer  is  entirely  dependant  on  circumstances,' 
and  that  however  accurately  defined  may  be  the  principles  ou 
which  it  is  founded,  these  principles,  rigid  and  unalterable  as 
they  may  be,  will  nevertheless  justify  practices  of  the  most 
opposite  character  in  different  districts  of  the  country. 

But  the  discussion  on  this  subject  may  involve  the  consider- 
tion  of  items  of  farm  practice,  in  connection  with  which  there 
may  be  a  general  and  yet  an  unquestionable  inattention  to 
economy.  Take  as  an  instance  the  ordinary  management  of 
farm  manures  ;  and  it  may  involve  the  consideration  of  other 
details,  on  which  opposite  sides  doubtless  will  be  taken,  and 
each  of  them  plausibly  supported.  Take  as  instances,  the  con- 
sumption of  roots  on  the  land  by  sheep  folded  over  them  in 
winter ;  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  our  Grass  fields 
dried  (as  hay)  in  winter,  instead  of  jreea  (on  the  pastures)  in. 
summer  ;  the  policy  of  applying  manure  long  and  fresh  as  a  top- 
dressing,  instead  of  rotten  under  ground.  But  economy  in 
farming,  in  point  of  fact,  involves  the  whole  principle  and  de- 
tail of  farm  practice,  and  these  subjects  will  each  of  them  sup- 
ply matter  for  discussion  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  an  evening. 
Northampton  Book  Club,  Jan.  10  :  On  the  us*  of 
Lime,  and  the  best  mode  and  time  of  applying  it.  —  Lime 
is  extensively  employed  in  agriculture  in  this  county, 
and  the  subject  excited  an  animated  discussion  amongst 
some  of  the  leadiug  members,  who  annually  use  large 
quantities  of  it  ;  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously,  "  That  lime  is  a  necessary  constituent  of 
all  soils  ;  and,  when  applied,  it  should  be  immediately 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  when  the  laud  is  in 
a  dry  state,  and  that  the  application  of  it  should  be  at  as 
great  a  distance  of  time  from  the  application  of  manure 
as  the  rotation  adopted  will  admit  of." — Wm.  Dunklcy, 
Sec. 

Isle  of  Thanet  :  The  Annual  Ploughing  Match. 
The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  Mar- 
gate, Dec.  2.  J.  Cramp,  Esq.,  of  Garlinge,  presided, 
supported  by  several  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of 
note  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  proposing  "  Success  to 
Agriculture,"  the  chairman  laboured  to  show  its  vast 
national  importance.  Quoting  from  "  Spackman's 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  "  M'Culloch's 
Statistics,"  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  quau- 
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tity  of  food  produced.  Mr.  Cramp  then  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  countries  of  England  and 
France  with  reference  to  the  Corn-laws  ;  also  the 
difference  in  the  expences  of  cultivation  here  and  in 
France.  The  following  is  his  published  statement  on 
this  head. 

The  comparative  costs  of  production  in  the  tivo  Countries,  may 
be  thus  stated : — 

To  cultivate  150  Acres  of  Arable  Land,  in  England,  upon  the 
ordinary  or  common  system  of  cultivation,  if  well  managed,  will 


t  per  annum  

LESS  IN  FRANCE. 
. .  At  Ss.  per  annum 
. .  Poor,      County,      Highway 
Church,  and  Assessed,  4s. 

per  acre 

..  One-third,  from  25s.  in  Eng- 
land, or  8^.  id.   per  acre 
. .  Six  at  '201.  per  horse  in  Eng- 
land,— one-third  less    . . 
Labour.  A  Ploughmen,  at  251.    £100    0 1 
4  Labourers  at  S1Z.10S.  12G    0 
2  Boys  at  Ss.  per  week    20  16 


r  Tithes 
Rates 


,,  Rent 
,,  Horses 


£000    0    0 


£246  16 

Deduct    (only)   one-fifth,    an 

English.     Labourer     being 

much  superior  to  a  French. 

,,  Tradesmen.  .Iron  in  France  very  dear, 

Wood  very  cheap 
„  Seed  Corn. .One-third  from  $~l.  the  cost 

in  England 
,,  Manure  ..  One-third    from   30!.    Oil- 
cake, «fec. 
,,  Interest  onl  "Wear   and  tear,  less  by 
Capital    j      iOOl 


40    0 


49    7    0 


To  which  must  be  added  a  District 

Tax,   called  the   "  Contributione  " 

which  ranges  about  Is.  6d.  per  acre    11    5    0 

And  the  "  Octroi,"  a  Tax   upon   all 

Commodities  carried  into  Towns, 

which  may  be  stated  at  ls.per  acre      7  10    0 


£598  13  0 
[We  do  not  publish  the  first  part  of  this  document,  as  it 
bears  upon  a  political  question  with  which  this  paper  has 
nothing  to  do.] — On  the  health  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  being  drank,  Sir  Brook  Wil- 
liam Bridges,  Bart.,  replied.  He  considered  it  his  duty  to 
support  this  association,  and  he  urged  all  present,  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  others,  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  pro- 
duce food  for  our  enormous  population.  He  approved 
of  such  meetings  as  this  because  they  connected  the 
different  classes  of  society,  fostered  a  friendly  feeling  in 
every  breast,  and  rewarded  industrious  merit.  During 
the  evening  about  30  labourers  and  servants  entered 
the  room  and  received  at  the  hands  of  the  secretary  ot 
the  association  various  rewards. 


7S28 

0    0 

200 
30 

0    0 
0    0 

Farm    Memoranda. 

Whitfield  Farm,  Wotto.v,    Gloucestershire. — In 

my  last  notice  of  this  farm  (see  page  13),  I  stated  that 

nearly  8000/.  had  been   spent  on  it  by  the  landlord. 

The  exact  sum,  omitting  fractions,  was  782S/.,  and  it 

I  was  spent  thus  : — 

On  roads  and  bridges £  431     0 

I  Grubbing  up  hedges,  tree  roots,  levelling,  ifcc.      . .    1414  10 

|  Drainage 2066    0 

I  Fences  and  walling         Ill    0 

Subsoil  ploughing  1S1    0 

Liming         626    0 

Buildings 2978  10 


The  valuation  of  the  farm,  in  1S40,  by  an  eminent 

professional  man  from  Bristol,  was 
Since  then  land  has  been  added  to  the  farm  of  the 

value  of ..        ..        .. 


Making  its  annual  value  in  its  original  state  . .  £230    0    0 

The  valuation  of  the  farm  (rather  high,  as   I   consi- 
der   it)    by  the    same   person,  in   1843,   was    564/.  ; 
so  that  it  had  increased  in  annual  value  during  those 
three  years   by   334/.,   which  is  about   4^   per    cent, 
upon  the  sum  spent.     This  is  by  no  means  a  very  large 
return  from  the  outlay — not  nearly  so  large  as. we  often 
hear  of  in  other  instances  ;  but  the  expenses  were  in 
some  instances  necessarily,  and  in  others  (according  to 
our  improved  knowledge)  unnecessarily  greater  than 
those  incurred  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.     As  an 
instance  of  the  first,  look  at  the  two  first  items  for  roads 
and  for  grubbing  up  hedgerows  and  levelling.     Few 
estates  are  so  utterly  in  a  state  of  nature  as  to  require 
an  outlay  of  about  8/.  an  acre,  which  this  amounted  to, 
in  levelling  and  road  making.    And  then  look  at  the  item 
of  206G/.  for  the  drainage  of  about. 200  acres  (the  whole 
of   the  farm  did  not  need  draining).     This  operation 
(though  somewhat  more  costly  in  the  case  of  Whitfield, 
owing  to  hedgerows,  Willow-beds,   quarries,  and  other 
such  like  hindrances)  need  not  have  cost  so  much  per 
acre,  had  the  cheap  pipe-tiles  been  then  manufactured. 
Upwards  of  1000/.  were  spent  in  tiles,  stones,  and  haul- 
ing ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  sum  would 
have  been  reduced  to  400/.,  had  pipe-tiles  been  used 
instead  of  the  ordinary  tiles  and  flats,  or  stones.     And, 
lastly,  the  item  of  2978/.  10s.  might  have  been  consi- 
derably less  ;  thus,  628/.  were  spent  in  the  erection  of 
thrashing  machinery  of  a  new  description.     I  mention 
all  these   things,  lest  the   reports   of  Whitfield  farm, 
which  have  been  extensively  published,  should  have 
had   the   effect  of  deterring  landowners   from  setting 
vigorously  to  work  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
their  estates.     The  comparatively  small  interest  which 
Lord  Ducie  derived  in  this  case  for  the  large  outlay  he 
incurred,  was  owing  to  causes  which  are  not  now  in 
existence,  or  which  need  not  be  in  the  way.     Improved 
methods  of  execution,  and    the   examples  which   his 


lordship's  experience  affords,  will  much  cheapen  future  I 
operatious  of  a  similar  kind.     I  will  shortly  send  you 
an  account  of  the  buildings  which  have  beeu  erected 
on  this  farm. — M.  S. 


Hebt'cfos. 

Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  by  Members  of  the  Stew- 
poney  Farmer?  Club,  during  the  Year  1844. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
The  Stewponey  Farmers'  Club  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  any  we  know.  It  has  gone  the  length  of  pub- 
lishing the  Essays  read  by  its  members  at  their  monthly 
meetings.  And  a  very  valuable  series  of  papers  they 
are.  We  have,  iu  this  little  volume,  essays  on  mixing 
and  deepening  soils  ;  on  keeping  and  using  cart-horses  ; 
on  the  relative  value  of  artificial  manures ;  on  the  culti- 
vation of  Turnips  ;  on  the  management  of  Grass  lands, 
and  the  best  rotation  of  green  crops  ;  on  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  ;  on  the  best  method  of  harvesting  corn  : 
on  the  management  of  fences ;  on  the  advantages  of 
draining  ;  on  the  best  method  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  on  farm  accounts,  and  on 
farming  leases.  And  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  name  another  dozen  of  subjects  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  or  more  suitable  for  discussion 
by  a  Farmers'  Club.  Some  of  these  Essays  we  have 
already  laid  before  our  readers  ;  that,  for  instance,  by 
Mr.  Maughan  "  On  Leases,"  and  others ;  and  we  shall, 
for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  paper  in 
the  volume—  that  by  Mr.  Mathews  "  On  DeepeningSoils." 
And  we  refer  to  this  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
quoting  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  benefits  derivable 
from  discussion  and  intercourse  amongst  farmers.  He 
says — 

"  In  towns  and  populous  districts  association  is  easy 
of  attainment,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  the 
advantage  of  this  admirable  mode  of  eliciting  know- 
ledge by  a  constant  collision  of  their  wit  and  intellect 
with  that  of  others.  An  evening  is  seldom  spent  alone, 
and  their  daily  occupation  compels  a  constant  inter- 
change of  reciprocal  mental  benefits.  With  the  farmer 
it  is  far  otherwise,  his  locality  is  insulated,  and  his  occu- 
pation in  a  great  degree  solitary.  He  has  to  surmount 
serious  practical  obstacles  to  effect  an  association  wita 
his  fellow  men,  and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  in  the 
season  of  the  year  when  many  circumstances  combine 
to  give  him  leisure,  those  practical  obstacles  are  aug- 
mented, and  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  energy  to  overcome  them.  His  neighbours  are  not 
at  hand,  his  paths  are  neither  smooth  nor  clean,  he  is 
compelled  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  aid  of  his  horse, 
the  horse  involves  a  man,  and  both  involve  expence. 
He  has  besides  with  considerable  mental  exertion,  to 
get  the  better  of  an  awful  vis  inerli(e,\vhich  is  engendered 
by  early  rising,  long  continued  exercise,  and  exposure  to 
the  sedentary  influences  of  a  cold  atmosphere.  Thus  it 
is,  that  the  every  day  business  of  a  working  farmer  has 
hitherto  prevented  him  even  the  disposition  to  acquire 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  first  of  human  occupa- 
tions, and  has  rendered  him  incompetent  to  register  and 
to  reflect  with  practical  advantage  on  the  daily  observa- 
tions of  a  long  life. 

"  These  obstacles  are  much  aggravated  by  the  mis- 
taken feeling  too  prevalent  with  the  working  farmers, 
that  he  has  not  done  his  duty,  unless  at  the  close  of 
each  day  he  has  thoroughly  exhausted  his  physical 
strength,  so  that  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  his  life  and  energies  are  consumed  by  hard 
bodily  labour.  In  good  truth  he  lives  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  too  often  forgets  that  Providence  has 
planted  a  spirit  underneath  it  which  calls  for  some  share 
of  his  daily  attention. 

"Farmers  are  now  learning  what  ironmasters, 
chemists,  and  manufacturers  long  ago  discovered  to  be 
good  economy :  viz.,  to  abandon  a  certain  portion  of 
their  manual  labour,  in  order  to  leave  their  mental 
energies  sufficiently  awake  to  receive  beneficial  impres- 
sions, to  study  the  rationale  of  their  business,  and  not 
to  receive  anything  as  conclusive  truth  unless  supported 
by  good  sound  sense  and  intelligent  reasoning;  they  are 
learning,  indeed  they  have  learnt,  that  there  is  no  more 
necessity  for  a  farmer's  mind  to  lie  fallow,  than  there  is 
for  his  land.  But  as  I  have  said  there  are  obstacles  to 
be  encountered,  and  obstacles  which  unless  met  and 
dealt  with  manfully  and  courageously  will  still  prove 
stumbling-blocks  to  his  advancement.  He  must  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  small  portion 
of  his  physical  energies  to  his  fireside  at  the  close  of 
every  day,  and  consider  that  he  has  not  done  his  duty 
to  his  land,  to  his  stock,  or  to  his  labourers,  till  he  has 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  how  each  is  to  be  benefited  and  improved.  " 
"  The  subjects  suggested  for  our  consideration  during 
the  ensuingyear,  are  admirably  selected,  both  as  afford- 
ing us  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  we  can  none  of 
us  well  and  attentively  consider  them  without  finding 
ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  year  much  more  intelligent 
and  much  better  farmers  than  we  are  now. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  must  meet,  and  talk,  and  think,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  by  individual  contributions 
(for  we  can  all  throw  in  our  mite),  our  common  stock 
of  knowledge  will  be  much  increased — and  increased,  I 
trust,  to  a  degree,  that  will  fully  and  amply  repay  us  for 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  attaining  it." 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Mathews'  essay  is  the  advantage 
of  mixing  and  deepening  the  soil,  and  this  he  illustrates 
by  an  extraordinary  case  in  point.  We  have  merely 
room  for  the  passage  in  which  he  details  his  experience, 
but  we  recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  this  little  book, 


and  benefit  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  essay, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  valuable  papers  it  contains  : — 

"  I  selected  15  acres  of  land,  of  a  very  impracticable 
character,  aud  in  its  then  state  almost  valueless.  I 
chose  it  the  more  on  that  account,  and  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  turnpike-road  which  it  adjoins,  and  from 
which  I  knew  it  would  be  seen  by  all  my  neighbours, 
and  by  such  agricultural  persons  as  chanced  to  travel 
by  it.  I  found  I  could  only  compass  seven  acres  of  it 
the  first  year,  and  it  is  to  that  seven  acres  my  observa- 
tions will  apply.  I  trenched  it  in  1840,  retreuched  it  in 
1841,  and  have  had  two  crops  off  it  subsequently  ;  so> 
that  having  had  it  under  a  process  of  improvement  for 
four  years,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  you  the  experi- 
ment in  its  extended  and  ultimate  form. 

"  When  I  first  examined  the  field,  I  found  about  five 
inches  of  what  was  called  soil,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  in  wet  weather  it  was  very  wet,  and  in  dry  weather 
it  was'  very  dusty.  The  immediate  subsoil  was  a, 
siliceous  coucrete,  impervious  to  water,  in  which  was- 
imbedded  a  great  quantity  of  large  pebble-stones, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  character  of  gravel ;  below 
that  was  a  tolerably  fair  quality  of  loamy  red  sand. 
I  trenched  it  24)  inches  deep,  and  as  I  had  to  stock 
through  the  concrete  and  remove  the  stones,  it  was 
an  operation  of  very  considerable  expense.  I  then' 
planted  with  Carrots.  The  second  year  I  retrenched  it 
the  same  depth,  and  took  early  Potatoes.  The  third 
year  I  manured  it  for  Turnips,  aud  the  fourth  year  I 
was  bold  enough  to  plant  Wheat,  where  Wheat  had 
never  before  grown,  aud  a  much  better  crop  I  have 
seldom  seen. 

"  The  detail  of  my  expenditure  and  receipt  is  as 
follows  : — 

1840  Expenditure. 
Trenching   24  inches    deep,    taking   out 

1700  tons  of  stones,  sowing  Carrot-seed, 

hoeing,    getting    up,    and    marketing,    £   s.    d.    £    s.    <£. 

25J.  10s.  per  acr»  178  10    0 

Kent,  Levies,  and  Tithe 7    0    0 

1841  185  10    9 

Retrenching 36     7    3 

Seed  Potatoes  26  10    6 

Soot  put  in  with  the  Sets. .  . .        . .        3  10    0 

Planting,  cleaning,  getting  up,  and  mar- 
keting   15    0    0 

Rent.  Levies,  and  Tithe 7    0    0 

1842  SS    7    " 

Manure,  70  tons,  at  10s.  a  ton      .  • 
Bones  and  soot  drilled  with  seed 
Turnip-seed,  drilling,  and  cleaning 
Rent,  Levies,  aud  Tithe 

1843  66  10    0- 

Seed-wheat,  sis  bags 
Ploughing  and  drilling 
Rent,  Levies,  and  Tithes 

16  10    0 


35    0 

0 

14    0 

0 

10  10 

0 

7    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

7    0 

0 

47    5    0 

150    0    0 

5    0    0 


S3    0    0 
5    0    0 


Total 
1840  Receipt. 

Stones  sold  to  turnpike  surveyor 
Sixty  tons  of  Carrots  at  50s.  . . 
Five  tons  of  small  consumed      . . 

1841 

Potatoes  sold  in  the  field  .  • 

Small  Potatoes  consumed 

1842 
Turnips  consumed  and  drawn  off 

1843 
Eighty  bags  of  Wheat  at  19s.      . . 

Total  ..  ..  £304  5  0- 
"  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  an  experiment 
under  which  I  believe  a  greater  outlay  has  been  made 
in  manual  labour  than  has  ever  been  expended  before"' 
upon  land  of  a  purely  agricultural  character.  The  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  visible  to  all  who* 
see  it,  and  I  think  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  1/. 
per  acre  to  rent." 


83 
28 
76 


Miscellaneous. 

Protpecls  of  the  Guano  Trade. — The  arrival  of  the- 
mail  with  letters  from  Lima  enables  me  to  give  you 
correct  data,  which  may  be  useful,  and  certainly  are 
important  to  the  English  creditors,  who  ought  to  be 
quite  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  guano  fund,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  that  knowledge  when  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Ythirroya,  arrives.  His  appoint- 
ment has  been  finally  announced  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  he  is  expected  by  the  next  steamer  from, 
the  West  Indies.  No  doubt  one  object  of  his  mission, 
is  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  English  bond- 
holders. The  Lima  papers  of  July  are  occupied  with 
his  mission  and  with  the  guano  question.  The  Execu- 
tive had  submitted  to  Congress  the  proposal  of  "  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  the  original  contract,  in  favour 
of  the  contractors,  and  permission  for  them  to  ship 
10,000  tons  more  guano,  for  which  they  had  offered  to 
advance  the  Government  a  further  sum  of  203,000  dol- 
lars, or,  at  48rf.  the  dollar,  about  40,000?."  Congress 
refused  to  pass  this  measure,  which  was  then  pending. 
I  may  here  say,  that  the  first  contract  permitted  the 
contractors  to  export  120,000  tons  guano,  within  a 
limited  number  of  years.  This  term^xpires  in  1846- 
The  contractors  had,  however,  only  shipped  30,000  tons 
up  to  July  last ;  and  supposing  that  they  have  since 
then  shipped  20,000  tons  more,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  get  the  remaining  70,000  tons  shipped  off  in  the 
next  12  months.  They  are  naturally  very  anxious  to 
have  the  period  of  their  lease  extended,  and  offer  this 
4  0,000/.  bonus  for  this  object.  But  the  Congress- 
having  now  become  aware  of  the  immense  value  of  the 
guano  fund,  are  not  inclined  to  part  with  it,  and  wish 
rather  to  make  it  available  for  re-establishing  the 
finances  and  credit  of  Peru.  The  Minister  now  ex- 
pected may,  therefore,  be  empowered  to  deal  with  it  in 
treating  with  the  bondholders.     When  the    Peruvian. 
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Government,  in  1841,  gave  a  lease  of  five  years  to  the 
contractors  (for  a  loan  of  100,000/.)  authorising  them 
to  export  120,000  tons  for  account  of  the  Government, 
the  value  of  the  guano  in  Europe  was  not  known,  anij 
it  was  supposed  that  "20,000  tons  per  annum  would  be 
the  extent  of  the  consumption.  They  now  view  it  very 
differently,  the  consumption  in  1845  having  reached 
230,000  tons,  and  the  probable  demand  for  1846  being 
150,000  or  200,000  tons.  They  are  aware  likewise  that  the 
African  guano  is  exhausted.  Congress,  therefore,  argue 
that  it  would  be  a  folly  to  forego  the  resource  which  such 
a  fund  offers  to  Peru  for  the  paltry  consideration  of 
40,000/.  ;  inasmuch  as  even  supposing  that  Peru  only 
shipped  50,000  tons  per  annum,  the  net  proceeds,  after 
paying  freight  and  all  charges  at  the  present  price  here, 
is  about  4/.  per  ton,  or  200,000/.,  which  would  not  only 
pay  the  dividends  on  the  English  debt,  about  100,000/., 
but  leave  a  large  surplus  for  other  objects.  This  posi- 
tion is  perfectly  correct,  and  were  the  Government  of 
Peru  on  the  termination  of  the  contract  to  ship  it  to 
their  own  agent  in  Europe,  or  as  the  talented  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  Congress,  Mr.  Tirada,  suggests,  to 
sell  the  licences  to  load  guano — there  is  little  doubt  of 
this  revenue  or  much  more  being  derived  from  it,  on 
the  most  moderate  calculation.  On  the  other  hand  the 
contractors'  representatives  in  Lima  appeal  through  the 
press  for  the  extension  of  their  lease— 1st,  On  the 
ground  of  the  hardship  to  them  in  not  having  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  sell  the  quantity  granted  to.  them,  and  not 
having  yet  reimbursed  themselves  for  the  100,000/.  ad- 
vanced to  the  Government  ;  2d,  On  the  interest  of  Go- 
vernment in  preserving  a  monopoly  of  the  export  to  the 
contractors  in  England,  because  they  argue  that  the 
price  can  thus  be  maintained  high,  and  such  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  as  the  Government  chose,  can  be  devoted 
to  buying  up  the  bonds  in  England  at  their  present  re- 
duced value,  by  the  houses  of  the  contractors,  for 
account  of  the  Government — a  proceeding,  they  say, 
■which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  Go- 
vernment if  they  themselves  attempted  it.  This  last 
argument,  though  gravely  advanced  by  the  contractors' 
representative  in  the  Lima  papers,  is,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  repudiated  by  the  Executive,  as  the  Minister  in 
submitting  the  project  to  Congress,  expressly  informs 
them,  that  not  only  is  "  Peru  honourably  bound  to  fulfil 
her  engagements,  but  that,  by  a  special  agreement, 
ratified  by  the  official  dispatch  of  the  15th  January, 
1842,  to  the  British  Minister,  the  one-fourth  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  guano  is  specifically  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  bondholders."  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  guano  question.  It  is  evidently  the  interest 
of  the  British  creditor  that  Congress  should  persist  in 
refusing  to  concede  any  more  time  to  the  contractors, 
and  should  apply  the  guano  fund  in  a  direct  shape  to 
meet  its  engagements,  for  which  it  is  ample.  If  the  con- 
tractors have  not  exported  all  the  quantity  originally 
conceded  to  them,  it  is  their  own  fault ;  they  have 
aimed  at  a  large  profit  by  limiting  the  supply,  and 
enhancing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  have  defeated 
their  object.  Still,  they  cannot  complain  of  small 
profits,  for  supposing  thera  to  get  only  70,000  tons  of 
the  120,000  they  might  have  brought,  they  realise  a  net 
proceed  of  4/.  per  ton,  or  280,000/.  ;  thus  leaving 
180,000/.  balance  in  favour  of  the  Peru  Government, 
after  repaying  themselves  the  loan  of  100,000/.  This 
180,000/.  ought  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  English 
creditors  ;  instead  of  which,  they,  under  the  terms  of 
their  contract,  assume  the  right  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
Government  in  the  Same  nominal  amount  of  bonds, 
which,  supposing  them  to  cost  the  present  price  of  35, 
is  only  63,000/.,  leaving  them  a  profit  of  117,000/., 
besides  5  per  cent,  commission  on  the  gross  sales, 
which,  at  the  present  price  of  10/.  per  ton,  is  700,000/. 
gross ;  five  per  cent,  on  which  is  35,000/.  Their  appeal, 
therefore,  in  formd  pauperis,  'will  hardly  be  deemed 
reasonable.  You  will  understand  that  all  the  guano 
that  has  come  or  is  shipped  by  the  contractors  is  still 
for  account  of  the  Government,  subject  to 'the  repay- 
ment of  the  original  loan  of  100,000/.;  and  the  con- 
tractors' profit  is  the  commissions  and  charges  on  the 
sale  ;  and  the  further  large  profit  which  I  have  named 
of  paying  half  the  proceeds  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment in  their  own  bonds,  bought  sub  rosa,  at  a  depre- 
ciated rate,  thus  departing  from  the  real  meaning  of  the 
specific  agreement  made  by  Peru  with  the  British 
Minister,  by  minute  of  15th  January,  1842,  to  apply 
one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  to  the  British  creditor. 
—  Correspondent  of  Morning  Herald. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

JANUARY. 
Management  of  Live  Stock. — As  -we  said  last  week,  Mr.  Warnes* 
system  of  box-feeding  is  perhaps  as  good  a  method  of  convert- 
ing-hay, roots,  and  other  food  into  beef,  as  any  of  the  other 
systems,  such  as  stall,  yard,  or  hamel  feeding.  It  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  only  to  those  animals  which  are  feeding  for 
the  butcher.  The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  litter,  and  to  be  regular  in  giving  them 
the  requisite  quantities  and  kinds  of  clean  food  in  a  clean 
place.  We  have  at  present  34  head  of  cattle  in  boxes,  and  10 
in  stalls.  They  are  all  littered  early  in  the  morning,  the  latter 
being  cleaned  out,  and  then  fed  with  a  basketful  (weighing 
about  50  lbs.)  of  cut  Swedes.  A  large  beast  will  eat  this  up 
clean,  and  then  lie  clown  for  two  or  three  hours.  A  lot  of  chaff 
from  the  thrashing  machine,  or  cut  straw,  is  laid  before  each 
beast  as.  it  is  lying  down,  and  they  eat  some  of  it.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  prepare  this  chaff  thus  :— Boil  £  lb.  of  Linseed-meal  per 
gallon  of  water  in  a  boiler,  and  put  in  two  or  three  handsful  of 
salt,  then  spread  the  chaff  out  and  throw  this  liquor  over  it. 
The  savoury  taste  and  smell  thus  imparted,  will  induce  the 
animals  to  eat.  About  11  a.m.,  all  those  beasts  that  get  oil- 
cake receive  their  allowance.  Some  of  them  get  from  4  to 
12Ihs.  of  a  sort  of  porridge  of  Lindseed  and  Pea-meal,  mixed  up 
with  chaff,  at  this  time.  At  1  p.m.  they  all  get  aboHt-J  of  a  basket- 
ful of  cut  Swedes  again,  and  before  night  they  again  receive  a 
basketful,  with  some  straw  chaff.    Of  course  the  actual  quan- 


tity given  each  time  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  animal  to  eat,  and  each  time  the  trough  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The  fatting  beasts  in  stalls  and 
hamels  may  he  fed  in  this  way  also  ;  they  will  not  require  any 
water.  The  young  beasts  in  yards  may  he  kept  in  good  store 
condition  till  Christmas  on  Turnip-tops,  ad  lib'.,  and  Oat  straw, 
water  being  supplied  to  them  ;  and  after  Christmas  they  should 
receive  a  few  roots,  say  a  basketful  a-piece  in  the  day  along  with 
the  straw.  Those  of  them  which  are  intended  for  fatting  in 
the  ensuing  year,  should  all  through  winter  receive  a  little  (say 
1  lb.)  oiicake  daily  each.  Our  practice  on  this  farm  is  to 
buy  in  stock  in  autumn  and  sell  in  spring,  but  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  state  the  experience  of  an  excellent  farmer  as  to  the 
policy  of  feeding  young  stock  well  during  their  first  and  second 
winters. 

Cows  will  soon  begin  to  calve  ;  we  shall  early  next  month 
enter  at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  their  management. 

Sheep  in  sheds  should  this  month  be  making  about  their  best 
progress.  Those  intended  for  the  butcher  after  shearing  in  May, 
should  have  received  from  the  1st  Nov.  Peas,  Oats,  or  oilcake, 
commencing  with  %  a  pint  of  the  first,  £  of  a  pint  of  the  second, 
or  $  lb.  of  the  third,  and  increasing  gradually  up  to  £-  of  a  pint, 
1  pint,  and  lib.  respectively  each.  They  will  eat  with  these 
from  15  up  to  25  lbs.  of  cut  Swedes  each  daily,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  animals.  It  is  a  fair  rule  to  go  by,  that  an  ani- 
mal when  full  grown  will  eat  daily  of  green  food  a  weight  equal 
to  one-quarter  the  weight  of  its  carcass,  when  in  fair  condition, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  oilcake  given  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  Swedes  required,  by  about  Slbs.  of  the  latter  for 
every  pound  of  the  former.  A  good  crop  of  Swedes  pulled  and 
cut,  the  sheep  being  folded  on  the  land,  will  keep  10  sheep  for 
five  months  per  acre  ;  the  same  crop  may  be  assumed  as  equal 
to  the  keep  of  13  or  14  under  shed.  We  have  350  sheep  so  kept 
this  winter  j  they  eat  about  3i  tons  of  roots  daily,  and  a  lad 
about  19  years  old,  with  two"  boys  Tinder  him,  manage  the 
whole.  They  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  a  long  yard,  which  is 
sheltered  on  each  side,  and  the  space  under  shed  is  divided 
into  pens,  about  10  feet  by  15  ;  in  each  of  these  pens  10  sheep 
are  kept.  They  are  littered  as  often  as  the  straw  becomes 
wetted,  which  is  about  twice  a  week,  and  the  manure  is  re- 
moved from  beneath  them  about  once  a  month.  We  pare  their 
feet  once  a  month,  and  whenever  there  appears  the  least  growth 
of  soft  spongy  matter  like  that  which  precedes  foot-rot,  it  is 
cut,  and  a  little  nitrous  acid  is  placed  upon  it.  We  have  had 
lio  foot-rot  as  yet,  and  though  this  mode  of  feeding  has  hitherto 
been  liable  to  produce,  or  at  least  develop  that  disease,  we  hope 
to  have  escaped  it  this  season.  The  Sheep  are  fed  three  times 
a-day,  about  8  lbs.  of  Swedes  a-piece  being  given  them  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  half  a  pint  of  Peas  about  11  o'clock,  4  lbs. 
of  Swedes  at  1  p.  rn.,  and  8  lbs.  in  the  evening.  With  regard 
to  Pigs,  Potatoes  or  Swedes  (perhaps  30  lbs  a-piece  daily  to 
large  hogs)  and  Barley -meal  or  Indian  Corn,  or  light  Wheat, 
ground  (4  lbs  a-piece  daily),  is  as  good  and  fattening  food  as 
they  can  receive,  i.  e.  except  on  dairy  farms  where  skim  milk 
or  whey  can  be  given  them.  Sows  may  be  put  to  the  boar  at 
this  season,  and  their  pigs  will  then  be  ready  for  the  stubbles  in 
September. 


[Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Annual  Aveeage  Prices  or  Wheat— R  R — "  Where  can 
these  be  obtained  (the  annual  average)  for  the  past  few 
years  ?"  We  do  not  know.  There  is  a  chart  on  the  subject 
published  by  Mr.  Wyld,  Charing-cross  East,  but  the  informa- 
tion which  it  gives  extends  only  up  to  1840. 
!issolved  Bones — A  Young  Farmer — 2  cwt.  to  2£  cwt.  per  acre 
dissolved  in  1  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water" 
in  such  quantity  as  will  enable  you  to  spread  that  quantity  E 
over  an  acre  by  means  of  a  water-cart,  will  be  a  good: 
dressing  for  Grass  land.  Apply  it  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry, 
in  April. 

Draining — A  Young  Landlord — We  would  drain  clay  lands 
3  feet  deep,  at  intervals  of  6  yards.  If  it  contain  springs, 
these  must  be  led  off  the  land  by  channels  proper  for  them. 
The  uniform  drainage  necessary  on  all  clay  lands  is  for  the 
purpose  of  so  drying  it  as  that  the  rain  water  as  soon  as  it 
falls  shall  always  sink  in  just  where  it  falls,  and  run  off  by 
the  drains.  Clay  land  thus  drained  will,  after  a  hot  sum- 
mer has,  in  nnion  with  the  drains,  once  thoroughly  dried  it, 
have  lost  in  a  great  degree  that  plastic  texture  which,  wetted 
as  it  now  is,  makes  you  think  it  impossible  to  drain  by  chan- 
nels 3  feet  deep. 

Farm  Buildings  for  150  Acres — A  Sub — There  is  no  absolute 
need  for  a  barn  at  all,  unless  you  so  call  a  floor  for  a  thrashing 
and  winnowing-  machine,  and  an  adjoining  one  for  a  granary, 
as  well  as  ahouse  for  the  straw.  Your  corn  cropsmay  be  stacked 
outside,  close  by  the  thrashing  barn.  Tou  will  need  a  stable 
for  three  pair  of  horses,  and  sheds  for  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  pigsties,  all  of  extent  proportioned  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land  and  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  and  you  wid  want  a 
shed  for  carts  and  implements.  All  we  can  do  for  you  in 
the  mean  time  is,  to  refer  you  to  the  8th  vol.  of  "  The  High- 
land Society's  Transactions,"  where  you  will  find  plans  of 
buildings  suited  to  farms  of  various  sizes  and  under  various 

modes  of  cultivation. R  L — Please  to  excuse  a  delay  till 

next  week. 

Glass  Milk  Pans — A  Subscriber  asks  our  correspondent  "  Glan 
Hafren,  Welshpool,"  to  be  kind  enough  to  say  where  he  pro- 
cured his  glass  milk  pans,  their  cost  and  size  ;  also  if  he  has 
used  them  for  some  time.  He  says  that  several  farmers  are 
awaiting  the  result  of  this  inquiry.  [We  should  be  particu- 
larly obliged  by  your  remarks  on  Dairy  Farming.] 

Hand  Flour-mills — Melibcsus — You  are  quite  safe  in  Mr. 
Dean's  hands ;  he  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  you 
can  apply  to  ;  he  has  several  machines — they  obtain  an  ex- 
tensive sale  to  colonists  and  others  leaving  the  country. 

Markets — Sub — Short-hom  cattle  for  feeding  may  be  bought  at 
any  of  the  fortnight  fairs  in  the  north  of  England — Newcastle, 
Durham,  Bedale,  Northallerton,  Thirsk,  and  Darlington,  are 
all  places  well  supplied  with  well-bred  bullocks  and  cows. 
At  several  of  these  places  chartered  fairs  are  held,  at  which 
cattle  for  grazing  are  usually  bought.  The  fair  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  at  Darlington,  is  celebrated  for  its  supply 
of  short-horns  for  summer  feeding. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  17.— The  supplies  have  been  well, 
kept  up  during  the  past  week,  and  prices  have  varied  but  little. 
Trade  remains  much  the  same.  Pine-apples  are  tolerably 
abundant,  and  good  in  quality.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  scarce, 
but  foreign  sorts  are  good  and  equal  to  the  demand.  Good 
dessert  Apples  are  also  scarce,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of 
Pears,  among  which  we  observed  a  few  good  specimens  of 
Beurre  Ranee,  which  is  now  beginning  to  make  its  appearance. . 
Oranges  are  pretty  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Among  Vegetables  Asparagus  is  rather  more 
plentiful,  and  consequently  a  little  cheaper  than  it  was  last 
week.  Plenty  of  good  Seakale  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's 
prices.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other 
winter  Greens,  is  good,  white  Broccoli  from  Cornwall  fetching; 
from  Is.  to  5s.  per  dozen  heads.  French  Beans  have  not  altered 
in  price  since  last  week,  nor  has  Rhubarb,  which  is  every  week 
becoming  more  plentiful.  Celery  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes  are,  generally  speaking,  of 
better  quality  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  they  are  rather, 
if  anything,  lower  in  price,  the  very  best  samples,  however,  still 
bring  81.  a  ton.  On  several  of  the  stalls  we  observed  good-look- 
ing samples  of  Chiccory,  but  being  a  new  article  in  the  market 
there  is  as  yet  little  demand  for  it.  Lettuces  and  other  Salad- 
ing  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poinsettiapulcherrima, 
Jasmines,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes, 
Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 


Pina  Apple,  perlb.,  4sto  Gi 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3a  to  6s 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  \s 

—  Por-ugal,  p.  lb.,  \s  to  2s  6d 
Apples,  De*s.,  per  bush-,  4*  t»  10* 

—  Kitchen,  2*  Gd  to  6s  Gd 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  6d  to  2s 

—  per  100,8*  to  12j 

—  Seville,  per  '00,  a*  to  Ifls 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  Zs  Gd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6ito  U  6d 

—  red,  per  dnz.,  2a  to  ht 
Brussels  fiprouls,  p.  hr'.sv.,  1*  to  2s 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  ro  is 
Urooooli,  Brnwn,  per  bdle.,-6d  to  l*Gd 

—  White,  la  to  4s 

Greens,  per  doz.  bunches,  S»  to  3j  6rf 
French  Beans,  per  100,  2V  to  3a 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,  9<i  to  1* 
Potatoes,  perton,  80a  to  160* 

—  cwt.,  4a  to  9* 

—  bushel,  2a  Od  to -la  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3a  to  6a 
Turnips,  per  drjz.,1*  to  2*  6d 

Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  ed  to  la  6"    . 
Carrots,  per  doz.  buha.,  2a  to 
Horee  Radish,  per  bundle,  J  s  Bd  to  5* 
Seakale,  pet  punner,  la  to  2a  G<i 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  9d  to  \sQd  " 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  2s  to  8a 
Cucumbers,  each,  la  to  2i 
Spinach,  pur  sli-ve,  la  to  2a 
Leeka,  per  doz.  bunches,  la  to  2* 
Garlic,  perlb.,fa\i  to  Sd 


Lemons,  oer  dozen,  6d  to  s* 

per  100,  4a  to  12a 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Alnuinds,  per  lb.,  2j  Gd  to  3a 
Filberts.  English,  p.  loolbs.,40.  to  45i 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOolbs.,  bit*  h>71\» 
--    Barcelona,  EOa 

—  Brazil.  16* 

—  Spanish,  lit 
Cbesnute,  per  pe-  k,  is  to  8a 
Pears,  per  ht-Bv.,3a  to  10< 

VEGETABLES. 


.  .    r  bunch, 6</  tol*  Gd 
Cardions,  each,  Gd  to  yd 
Parsnips,  per  doz  ,  3d  ro  1* 
Scorzt.nera,  p»r  bundle,  la  to  la  3d 
Salsify,  do,,  la  to  1*  6d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  la  Gd  to  3a 

—  piukling,  per  hi.-.,  v.,  2a  to  3a 

—  Spanish,  p,-r  doz.,  la  (id  to  it 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Brf 
Endive,  per  score,  Gd  ti>  la 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  Ad  to  9d 

— ,  —        Cos,  Gd  tol* 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  "it  to  \*Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Od  ui  la  3d 
Small  Salad",  jier  punnet,  tfd  to  ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   'Jd  ro  3d 
Savory,  per  hunch.  Ad  to  lid 
Th/me,  per  bunch  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sin:  hun  .  id  to  tfd 
Parsley/per  hunch,  id  m3d 

—        Roots*,  pei  bundle,  la 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  ,nreen,  per  bunch,  6./  to  Ed, 
Marjoram,  per  liunch.  4a 
Chervil,  pel  punnet.  2.1  tii3d 


POTATOES.— Sodthwark,    Waterside,  Jan.  12. 

The  arrivals  ro  this  market  since  our  last  report  have  exceeded  any  former 
arrivals  in  one  week  t  uring  ihe  present  seasoC*.  and  vviih  ihe  exception  of  a 
few  cargoes  ihat  had  made  a  long  passage,  the  t'otatoei  generally  are  in  toler- 
able condition,  but  the  supply  whh  too  large  for  tlJO  demand,  and  m  nsldeiable 
deductions  were  submitted  to.  The  prices  rangod  as  in  low.-:  -York  Reds 
from  80s  to  120s  per  ton  ;  ditto  Regents,  90s  to  ltOsi  r>sr  ton;  ncoceii  Reds.O'Oa 
to  90s  per  ton.  There  are  three  cargoes  of 'Jersey  JE/nss  in  the  'market  sell- 
ing at  80s  per  t.on,  also  one  from  Spain  and  one  fiom  France,  selling  at  30a 
per  ton.l  "."•everal  of  the  highest  quotations  may  be  com  vie  red  nominal.  The 
market  this  day  it  excessively  heavy  in  consequence  ti£  the  own  rna-keis 
being  so  liberally  supplied  on  Saturday  last  by  the  rai'w&v  conveyance, 
besides  which  Vegetables  are  Unusually  abdndant  and  ch%ap.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  large  arrivals  from  Scotland  by  the  steamboats,  m^ny  of  which 
were  shipped  in  an  unsnund  condition;  and  as  rhs  buya>>i  *iave  been  de- 
ceived by  them  with  previous  shipment?,  It  is  found  very  difficuiif  5"  dispose 
of  aornp  of  'he  samples  at  any  price. 


HOPS,  PridaYj  Jan.  16, 

The  market  continues  firm  at  full  prices,  and  choice  samples  are  scarce* 
PATTMiirN  t  smith    H»p-  r-'ao.'osa. 


JKlartots. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  12,— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Scots,  H  erefords,  &o.  4s    0  to  4s  4 
Best  Short  Horns 
Second  quality  Beasts 
Calves       ....    4 


it  Downs  Si  Half-brode    4sl0  to  6b  2 

Best  Long-wools  -  *  4  6"  4  10 
Ewes  and  second  quality  4  0  4  4 
Pigs  -  -    3     8     4    8 

Boasts,  3252;  Sheep,  21,910 ;  Calves, 62;  Figs.  320. 
We  have  to-day  a  full  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  very  dull  trade.  Prices  me, 
for  the  most  part,  lower.  The  best  ^cots,  &c-,  however,  are  still  making 
4s  4d  per  8  lbs.  Several  of  inferior  qualt'y  remain  un-otd.— We  have  but  a 
moderate  >upply  of  Sheep  :  «he  general  quality  is,  however,  good.  Trade  is 
heavy  at  rather  lower  prices,— Veal  trade  continues  steady. —  Pork  trade  is 
very  heavy,  and  prices  considerably  lower. 

Friday,  Jan.  16, 

RnaslH,  702:  Sheep,  aOiO;  Calves.  99:  Plus,  370. 
The  number  of  Heists  fresh  up  to  this  day's  market  is  not  very  large,  but 
qui ta  adiqiiate  to  the  demand,  Tho  mild  weather  causes  a  very  clack  at- 
tendance of  buyers,  and  much  s'ock  remains  unsold.  The  best  Scots,  &o,, 
muku  about  4s  2d,  and  Short-horns  barely  4s;  Second  quality  2s  Ed  to  tin  4d. 
—  Alihoueh  we  have  hut  faw  . sheep  in,  there  are  more  than  the  trade  re- 
quires. We  have  not  for  a  very  long  time  noticed  so  little  disposition  to 
purchase.  The  best  Downs  barely  mtike  5s,  and  Long-wrols  4s  6d  to  44  8d  ; 
Ewes,&c,  4s  to  4s  4d. — Veal  trade  generally  >s  hardly  ;o  good,  but  a  choice 
Calf  still  makes  about  6s  4d. — Pork  trade  continues  vei  y  heavy. 

41.  West  Smithneld. 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— Jan.  12. 

Round  Timber,  perJJoad, 

Plank,per  foot  cube. 

Inch  board,  p.  ft.  supfl 

Oak      .        .      5U0s  to  8/lOa 

3s  Od  to  5s  3d 

6d    to  G$d 

Ash      .        .60          7  10 

2     6           4    3 

3             4 

Elm      .         .30           4  10 

19           2     6 

2             3J 

Beech          .      2  10          8  10 

16           2    3 

2             3 

Lime                   3  10          4  10 

2    0           2     6 

34           6j 

Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.),  13i.  to  16/. 


HAY.— Per  Load  df  8fJ  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Jan,  15. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    85k  to    98b  I  New  Hay         —  s  to    — e  I  N'ewClr.  — s  to    — ^ 
Infr.New&Rowen  65  75    |  Clover  80  suits    |  .-Sn-.w  :o  34 

John  Coopkk,  Sahsman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  15. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay      SOsto    94s  I  Old  Olo.ver   110sioli5aj 

Inferior  -  70  81    I  Interior  do.     1/8         KJ5       Str*vj  3i«  to  3Gs 

New  Hay  -  —  —    [  New  Clover    — "  -'    | 

'  '  '  '        Joshua  BAEEn,  Hay  Salesman. 

MARK-LAKE,  Monday;  Jan.  12. 
Notwithstanding  the  stipply'  of  Wheat  "  by  land  carriage, 
samples  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was  hut  moderate  this 
morning,  it  could  not  he  disposed  of  excepting  at  a  decline  of 
2s.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'-nuight.  In  free- 
Foreign  there  is  very  little  doing,  buyers  being  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  holders.  In  Bonded  we  did 
not  hear  of  any  transactions ;  but  floating  cargoes,  both  soft 
and  hard,  are  inquired  after  oh  speculation,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
port.— Best  Barley  maintains  its  late  value,  but  secondary 
quality  is  very  unsaleable,  and  Is.  per  qr.  lower. — White  Peas 
are  2s.  per  qr.,  Maple  and  Grey  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper. — Beans  sell 
slowly  on  the  terms  of  last  week. — The  sale  for  Oats  is  quite  in 
retail,  but  they  fully  maintain  last  Monday's  quotations. 

BRITISH,   PEE    IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.      3. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surt'oik      ,        .     White  68  67 

—     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  67  63 

Barley,  Maltinirand  dictilling  31sto85s  Chevalier  3a  38 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  23  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  23  vG 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  23  26 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  06 

Rye 34  37 

BeaDs,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  42        Tick  31  41 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  48       Winds  40    4H 

Peas,  White         .        •        ■        .    40  to  44       Maple  32    35 

Friday,  Jan.  16. 
The  arrivals  of  all  Corn  during  tbe  week  have  been  very 
moderate,  but  so  little  business  has  been  transacted  in  any 
description,  that  prices  of  each,  either  English  or  Foreign,  may- 
be regarded  as  entirely  nominal;  there  has  been  a  partial 
inquiry  for  Bonded  Wheat,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  54s. 
to  58s.  per  qr.  for  Bantzic  ;  good  Rostock  as  low  as  51s.  Fine 
Polish  Odessa  .afloat  continues  to  be  held  firmly  at  43s.  per  qr. 
f.o.b.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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64 
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30 
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28 
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31 

46 
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32 

3fi 
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B0 

34 

Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 
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Beans. 
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59#  Od 

62a I0d 

24*  7d 

35i  Od 
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—         13     . 

59     4 

32     S 

24     6 

?G    8 
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t3     4 
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39     6 
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23     0 
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65     1 
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22     3 
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89     1 

—          10      . 
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41     2 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 
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8     " 

S       S 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  10. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

^/lESSKS.  PROTHEROEand  MORRIS  will  submit 
-1  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart.  Bartholomew- 
flane,  on  Thursday,  January  22,  lS4li.  at  U  o'clock,  (by  order  of 
f  the  Assignees,  late  the  property  of  th^  Metropolitan  Union.) 
a  first-rate  Collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  Gloria  Mundi, 
Beeswing,  Essex  Primrose,  Cleopatra,  Arethusa,  Red  Rover, 
with  many  other  new  and  fancy  varieties  ;  also  a  splendid 
assortment  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Chry- 
santhemums, SsC.,  consisting  of  all  the  new  and  approved  varie- 
ties of  this  season. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 

Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

ORCHIDACEiE.  it 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  be-*  to  announce 
they  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Room,  38, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Tuesday,  20th  of  January,  at 
12  o'clock,  a  small  Importation  of  ORCHIDACE-E  AND 
OTIIER  PLANTS  from  Mexico,  just  arrived  by  mail  packet 
"  Tweed."  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and  morning  of  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had. 


l^OR  PUBLIC  SALE,  early  in  February  next  (un- 
JL  less  previously  sold  by  Private  Contract),  MUSTARD 
SEED.  500  quarters  Danish  White,  of  fine  quality.— For  sam- 
ples and  particulars,  apply  to  Aylwin  Beyan  Cole  and  Harris, 
Brokers,  90,  Lower  Thames-street,  London. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NUR- 
SERY GROUNDS,  situate  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
either  of  the  Bridges,  containing  about  Three  Acres  of  Land 
in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  and  wealthy  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  Cottage, 
Greenhouse,  Pit,  and  Seedshop  on  the  premises.  The  above 
are  held  under  a  Lease,  of  which  30  years  are  unexpired.  The 
valuation  of  the  Stock,  *fcc,  will  not  exceed  150L— For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  C.  D.,  No.  6,  Buckingham-road,  Kings- 
land^ 

NURSERY  AND  FLORIST  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  FOR  A  TERM,  a  small 
compact  NURSERY,  containing  about  Four  Acres,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places 
in  Devonshire.  The  Stock  consists  of  healthy  young  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ac. 
There  are  three  Greenhouses  about  SO  feet  in  length,  stocked 
with  Ericas,  Geraniums,  dsc.  j  attached  to  which  are  very  com- 
modious Sheds,  together  with  a  Propagating  and  Counting- 
house,  several  Pits  and  Frames,  all  in  very  good  condition. 
There  is  an  excellent  House  and  a  neat  Cottage  on  the  ground, 
either  of  which  would  be  available.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to 
be  taken  at  a  valuation. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Exeter. 


THE      DAILY      NEWS. 

A  NEW  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  OF  LIBERAL  POLITICS  AND  THOROUGH  INDEPENDENCE. 

To  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  inst. 
«3T   Office  for  Advertisements  No..90,  FLEET-STREET;    Publishing  Office,  WHITEFRIARS. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,  70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,   Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to  '&  _ 
any    device.     Buildings,   Batlis,  %U& 

<fcc.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  "Water  Purifier. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,    by   Phee 
man  Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 

DRAINING-  TILES. 


On  Saturday  next,   the  24th  inst.,  will  be  published,  illustrated 
with  a  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
Engravings  of  Insects  affecting  Corn-crops,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  price  os. 
rV\Uu    JOURNAL    OF   THE  ROYAL  AGRICUL- 
-*      TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND.     Vol.  VI.,  Part  2. 
Summary  of  Contents: — 

1  Mr.  BUCKLAND'S  Prize  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Kent. 

2  Mr.  PARKES'S  Report  on  the  Implements  at  Shrewsbury. 

3  Mr.  PUSEY,  M.P. ;  on  the  Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

4  Dr.  DAUBENY  ;  on  the  Spanish  Phosphorite  as  a  Manure. 

5  SIR  H.  VERNEY,  Bart.,  on  Spanish  Phosphorite  and  other 

Manures. 

6  Mr.  CAMBRIDGE  ;   on   Reducing  the  Size  and  Number  of 

Hedges, 

7  LORD  PORTMAN;  on  the  Disease  in  Potatoes. 
S  Mr.  COX  ;  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

9  The  Rev.  A.  HUXTABLE  ;  on  Raising  Swedish  Turnips  on 

Barren  Land. 

10  Mr.  PAWLETT  ;  on  the  General  Management  of  Sheep, 

11  Mr.  FRENCH:  on  the  Advantages  of  One-horse  Carts. 

12  Mr.  ROBERTS'S  Prize  Essav  on  Gorse. 

13  Mr.  LOOMES  ■  on  the  Advantages  of  One-horse  Carts. 

14  Mr.  KARKEEK's  Prize  Report  uii  the  Farming  of  Cornwall. 

15  Mr.  ETHEREDGE'S  Prize  Essay  on  the  Tile  Yards. 

16  Mr.  TURNER'S  Essay  on  Fences. 

17  Mr.  GRABURN;  on  Drilling  Maiden-earth  for  Turnips. 

18  The  Rev.  J.  C.  CXUTTERBUCK  ;  on  the  Theory  of  Deep- 

draining. 

19  Mr.  CURTIS  ;  on  Insects  affecting  Corn-crops. 

20  Mr.  ROALS'S  Prize  Essay  on  converting  a  Moory  Hill-side 

into  Catch-meadow. 
!  21  Mr.  ELLY  ;  on  Gorse  as  Food  for  Cattle. 
|  22  Mr.  PUSEY,  M.P. ;  on  the  Action  of  Dung  and   Artificial 

Manures  on  Beet-root. 
1  23  Dr.  PLAYFAIR'S  Lectures  on  the  Decay  in  Potatoes. 
j  24  Mr.  MILES,  M.P.  ;  Report  on  the  Trial  of  Wheats. 

25  EARL  SPENCER  ;  Report  on  the  Trial  of  Wheats. 

26  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  ARBUTHNOT  ;  on  Deep- draining. 

27  Dr.  PLAYFAIR  ;  Analysis  of  Marl. 

2S  Mr.  DICKINSON  ;  on  the  Application  of  Liquid  Manure. 

29  Dr.  PLAYFAIR  :  Analysis  of  Soil  and  Subsoil  in  Norfolk. 

30  M.  BOUSSINGAULT;  'on  the  Jerusalem  Potato  or  Arti- 

choke. 

31  Mr.  DREWITT  ;     Comparative   Trial  of    Superphosphate 

and.  Guano.     With  the  Appendix,  &c.  &c. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

In  six  small  Volumes,  sewed,  price  6s. ;  and  bound  in  cloth,  9s. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCHES     OF    STATESMEN, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third. 
By  Henry,  Lord  Bejugham,  F.R.S., 
Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Naples. 
%*  This  Work  is  also   elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  in  three 
Volumes.     Price  9s. 

London  :  Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  22,  Ludgate-street. 


ATNSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class, 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
■erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  South wark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  and  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  "ECONO- 
MIC" DRAIN-TILE  and  PIPE  MACHINE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Prize  of  101.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  suceesion  of 
trials  before  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Judges, 
and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Premiums  from 
the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given  by 
the  Sole  Makers,  R.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 
Price  201.,  inclusive  of  patent  dues. 
R.  B.  and  Co.  are  also  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Improved  Oil- 
Cake  Crusher,  price  St.— ^Wakefield,  January,  1846. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.     Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for 

use,  at  4s.,  Ss.,  and  20s.  each. _^_^ 

FENCING.  GYMNASTIC  AND  CALISTHENIC  EXERCISES. 
IV/JK.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
■*-'-"-  branches  of  physical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  that  his  Academy,  21,  New-road, 
corner  of  Gower-street,  is  open  on  Monday,Tuesday,and  Thurs- 
day from  10  tiU  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  open  every  day 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Exercises  adapted  for  peculiar 
cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be  attended  to  individually 
at  convenient  hours.  Schools  and  private  families  attended. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd.,  a  New  and  greatly 

Improved  Edition  of 
MISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY,  in  all  its 
JJfJL     Branches,  reduced  to  a  System,  of  Easy  Practice. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art 
that  has  yet  been  published  ".—Morning  Post. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 
RS.    LOUDON'S    LADY'S     COUNTRY     COM- 
PANION.     A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Corrected. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  it  Longmans. 


M 


THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 

In  1  very  thick  volume,  8vo,  with  Wood  Engravings,  -50s., 

pUTHBERT    W.  JOHNSON'S    FARMER'S    EN- 

v-^     CYCLOPEDIA,     ASD      DICTIONARY      OF      RURAL 

AFFAIRS. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


GOLDSMITH'S  GEOGRAPHY,    BY  HUGH  MURRAY. 
Just  Published,  New  Edition,  ISmo,  8s.  Gd.  bound, 

GOLDSMITH'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
New  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected  by  Hugh 
Murray,  author  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  of  Geography/'  with 
New  Yiews,  Maps,  tfce. — KEY,  9d. 

INTRODUCT-ION-to.the.ab*ve,  bv  Dowling,  9d. 
QUESTIONS  on  the  MAPS.  9d.— KEY,  9d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  re-engraved,  with  Corrections 
from  the  Government  Surveys,  and  the  most  recent  sources 
of  information,  8vo,  12s.,  half-bound, 

AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  ;  con- 
sisting of  23  coloured  Maps,  with  Index  of  nearly  10,000 
Places.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, and  formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY,  for.the  use  of  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Son.    8vo,  9s.  boards  ;  10s.  bound. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  above,  in  the  form  of 
Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  Mart 
Cunningham.    Third  Edition.  18mo,  2s,  sewed. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  con- 
sisting of  22  Maps,  with  Index  of  about  4000  Names.  8vo, 
half-bound,  12s. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ATLAS.  4to, 
half-bound,  24s. 

OUTLINE  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL COPY-BOOKS.    4to,  4s.  each,  sewed. 

London :  Longman,  BaowN,  Green.  &  Longmans. 


\/[ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
-i-'J-  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose 
— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 
of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  -bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Ox foi'd -street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adouted 
by  some  houses. 

N"~OTT'S  PATENT  STOVES  still  maintain  their 
decided  superiority  over  every  other.  They  give  out  twice 
the  heat  with  half  the  fuel,  and  will  burn  ten  hours  without 
replenishing.  Twelve  years'  experience  in  churches,  chapels, 
private  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public  offices,  fully  confirms 
this  statement.  They  cannot  possibly  explode,  or  give  out 
offensive  gases,  as  many  others  do.  They  are  adapted  not 
only  for  warming  the  apartment  in  which  they  stand,  but  for 
the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  conservatories,  or  any  distant 
parts  of  the  building.  Orders  addressed  to  Nott's  Stove 
Warehouse,  SO,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincolu's-inn-fields,  will 
be  attended  to. 

A  liberal  allowance  to  ironmongers,  builders."  &c. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. — The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received  ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  everyone  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11, 13 1 5.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and.  infoi-m  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Pake's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  piint  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Murfhy." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fate  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is,  Vrd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

iJST  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 

EKFECT  FREEDOM  from  COUGHS,  in  ten 
minutes  after  use,  is  insured  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.  From  Mr.  James  Simpson,  S2,  Seymour- 
place,  Bryan  stone-square  : —  "  Dec.  23.  Gentlemen, — I  have 
been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  a  most  severe  cough  (which 
was  always  said  to  be  consumptive),  and  for  which  I  never 
found  a  remedy  until  I  used  your  wafers,  which,  from  the  bene- 
fit I  have  received  from  them,  I  shall  most  strongly  recommend 
to  any  one  afflicted  as  I  was."  Dr.  Locock,'s  Wafers  give  in- 
stant relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthmas,  Consumption,  Coughs, 
and  Colds. — To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers.  In  a  few  hours 
they  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice.  Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.  and  lis.  per 
box. — Agents:  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 
London  ;  and  sold  by  all  medicine  venders. 


TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 

In  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  published,  price  (including 

postage)  3s.  Gd., 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

-£*-  CULTURE    OF    THE    POTATO— a  peculiar  method  of 

Preparing  the  Land— a  new  plan  of  Preserving  the  Sets  in  a 

Surcoat,  or  Artificial  Husk— and  a  system  of  Storing  the  Crop 

after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Nature  in  the  Native  Habitat  of 

the  Potato  Plant. 

Printed  for  the  Author — to  whom  orders  may  be  addressed — 
Alex.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 


Second  Edition,  with  Engravings  of  Stoves. 

J  HAMILTON,  Thornfield,  near  Stockport,  will  send 
*  his  Treatise  on  the  Pine-apple,  &c,  postage  free,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Post-office  order  of  os.  See  reviews  in  Gardeners' 
Clironicle,  p.  S17,  also  p.  83  ;. 

Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  &c,  at  C.  WATSON'S,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  .Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  14Z. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  51.  os. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

-Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz. ;  Desserts,  9s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  Gd._ per  pair.  i  Table.    Dessert.  Carvers. 

3f-inch  handsome  Balance-handle.  .18s.  doz.  14s.  doz.  Gs.Gd.  pr 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

best  made   20s.    „     16s.    „     7s.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate-J 

handles,  equal  to  Silver j22s.  Gd.    18s.    „    Is*.  Gd.  „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  maybe  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  Silver. 


p  ARDENERS1  WATERPROOF  CAPES ;  27 
V^~  inches  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Coat-eoPar,  2s.  Gd. 
each ;  some  smaller,  2s. ;  quite  new.  The  expense  is  soon 
saved,  by  enabling  a  man  to  work  in  wet  weather. — Robert 
Richardson,  Maker  of  Garden,  Fishing,  Sheep,  and  Rabbit 
Nets ;  Tents,  Marquees,  Rick  Cloths,  and  Tarpaulings, 
31,  Tonhridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


I 


RANSPARENT  FRAME  AND  GREENHOUSE 
COYERS,  made  of  Thick  Sheeting  Calico,  Gd.  per  square 
yard.  Waterproof,  will  last  4  years.  Thoroughly  Waterproof 
Tarpaulings  for  Garden  purposes,  Roofing  Sheds,  &c,  9d.  per 
square  yard,  made  up  to  any  size.  Rick  Cloths  for  30  Tons  of 
Hay,  51.,  and  so  in  proportion  ;  this  size  is  30  by  30  feet.  Ro- 
bert Richardson,  maker  of  Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets,  Sheep 
Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  Tents,  Marquees,  Rick  Cloths,  and  Tarpaul- 
ings, 21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 
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EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
EXHIBITIONS  OF  1846. 
On  Wednesdays,  May  20th,  June  3d,  and  Jolt  1st. 
SCHEDULE  OF   PRIZES. 
Class  I -MISCELLANEOUS    GROUPS  AND    SPECIMENS, 
For  which  Medals  are  offered  on  all  the  three  days. 

AA  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  collections  of  30  species, 
or  distinct  varieties,  i.g^-ii.g.— i.s.g. 

A  B  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  collection  or  JO  species, 
or  distinct  varieties,  ii.g.— iu.g.—  ii.s.g. 

A  C  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  collections  of  10  species, 
or  distinct  varieties,  i.s.g.—  ii.s  g.— n.s. 

AD  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  collections  of  6  species, 
or  distinct  varieties,  ii.s.g. — n.s.— m.s. 

N.B.  Private  growers  only  are  to  compete  in  AC^ind 
AD."  Those  who  exhibit  in  A  A  and  AB  cannot  also  exhi- 
bit in  AC  or  AD.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Calceola- 
rias are  entirely  excludedfrom  AA,  AB,  AC,  and  AD.  In 
AA,  4  species  oi'  a  genus,  two  plants  of  each,  will  be  ad- 
mitted. ,„ ..    , 

AD  Specimen  Plants  ;  whether  new  or  old  Kinds,  n.s. — m.s. 
N.B.  In  this  letter  the  awards  will  be  given  to  the  most 
ornamental  plants  ;  being  also  those  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  both  with  respect  to  culture  and  bloom. 
None  but  plants  of  the  most  decided  merit,  as  objects  of 
ornament,  can  be  allowed  to  compete  in  AD. 

AE  New  or  Rare  Plants,  in  bloom,  n.s.— m.s. 

AF  New  or  Rare  Plants,  not  in  bloom,  but  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  or  habit  of  growth,  n.s.— in. s. 
N.B.  No  plant  will  be  considered  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  at  any  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Ex- 
hibitions. ;  nor  will  any  award  be  given  to  plants  entered 
under  AE  and  AF,  whatever  their  merit  may  be, unless  they 
are  considered  by  the  Judges  to  be  new  or  extremely  rare. 

AG  Alpine  Plants  ;  collections  of  12  rare  species,  in.  s.— b. 
jNb.fe.— All  plants  exhibited  in   Class   I.   (except  under 
letter  AF),  are  required  to  be  in  bloom. 


Schedule  of  Prizes — continued. 

Letters 

CF  Pelargoniums  ;   collections  of  8  dis- 

tinct  varieties,  grown  in  8-inch  pots 
N.B. —Private  growers  only,  who 

do  not  compete  in  CD  and  CE,  can 

compete  in  CF. 
CG  Roses  ;  collections  of  12  distinct  vars. 


CH  Roses  ;  collections  of  8  distinct  vars, 

N.B. — Those  who   exhibit  in    CG 

cannot  exhibit  in  CH.     In  another 

season  Roses  will  be  required  to  be 

shown  in  8-inch  and  11-inch  pots. 

C  I  Narcissus,  12  distinct  species  or  vars. 

CK  Liliums,  4  distinct  varieties 


ii.s.g. 

n.s. 

m.s. 

I.S.G. 
II.S.G. 
U.S. 

1,1.  S.G. 

m.s. 
m.s. 


Class  II.— NATURAL  GROUPS 

Letters. 

BA  Papilionaceous  Plants  ;  collection  of 
'  6  greenhouse  species 

BB  Cactaceous  Plants,  the  tall  hinds,  as 
Epiphyllum,  Cereus,  &c. ;  collections 
of  6  species  or  varieties 

BC  Cactaceous  Plants,  the  dwarf  kinds, 
as  Mammillaria,  Echinocactus,  &,c. ; 
collections  of  30  species 

BD  Gesneriageous  Plants  ;  including 
Gesneria,  Gloxinia,  Sinningia.  Ni- 
phaea,  Achimenes,  or  others  ;  collec- 
tions of  10  species        

BE  Ranunculaceous  Plants,  such  as  Cle- 
matis, Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Paso- 
nia,  &c. ;  collections  of  G  species     . . 
Ericaceous  Plants. 

BF  Cape  Heaths;  collectionsof  15  species, 
or  distinct  varieties 

N.B.  Private  growers  only  are  to 
compete  in  BF 

BG  Cape  Heaths;  collections  of  12  species, 

or  distinct  varieties 

N.B.  Nurserymen  only  are  to  com- 
pete in  BG 

.BH  Cape  Heaths  ;  collections  of  6  species 
or  very  distinct  varieties 

N.B.  For  Private  growers  only, 
who  do  not  compete  in  BF 

BI  Cape  Heaths  ;  collectionsof  6 species, 
or  very  distinct  varieties,  grown  in  S 

or  9-  nob.  pots 

N.li.  Private  growers  only,  who  do 
not  compete  in  BF  and  BH,  can  ex- 
hibit in  BI 

BK  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  collections  of 

8  plants f] 

N.B.  These  plants  are  expected  to 
be  large,  and  of  superior  growth 
preference  will  also  be  given  to  those 
collections  which  contain  the  great- 
est number  of  distinct  kinds,  where 
merit  in  other  respects  is  equal 

BL  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  collections  of  4 
distinct  varieties 

N.B.  Private  growers  only  are  to 
compete  in  BL 

BM  Nebiums  ;  single  specimen  plants  of 
large  growth       . .         

BN  Clerodendrums  :  collections  of  -1  spe- 
cies or  distinct  varieties 
Orchidaceous  Plants. 

EO  Collections  of  15  Exotic  species,  or  dis- 
tinct varieties 

BP  Collections  of  10  Exotic  species,  or  dis- 
tinct varieties , 

BQ  Collections  of  G  Exotic  species,  or  dis 

tinct  varieties 

N.B.  The  same  Exhibitor  can  only 
compete  in  one  Of  the  letters,  BO, 
BP,  or  EQ 

FlLICES. 

BR  British  Ferns  (cultivated  in  pots) 
collections  of  30  species 

BS  Exotic  Ferns  ;  collectionsof  G  species 
of  large  growth,  not    cultivated  in 

stove  heat  

Note. — The  Exhibitions  in  this  Class 
are  intended  to  display  the  effect  of 
natural  classification,  by  represent- 
ing the  habits  and  affinities  of  natu- 
tm!  orders,  or  of  genera.  All  the 
plants,  wit.li  the  exception  of  those  in 
BC,  BR,  and  BS,  are  required  to  be 
in  bloom.    — 

BT  Correct  Labels  ;  the  most  correctly 
and  neatly  named  collection 

BU  Garden  Laiiels  ;  specimens  of  the  best 
construction  and  material 

The  price  per  hundred  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  awarding  this 
Medal. 

Class  III.— FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  IN 
POTS. 

CA  Calceolarias  ;  collections  of  G  distinct 
varieties,  grown  in  11-inch  pots 

N.B.  Private  growers  and  Nursery- 
men compete  separately  in  CA 

C3  Cinerarias  ;  collections  of  4  distinct 
varieties,  grown  in  11-inch  pots.  (See 
Reg.  No.  0)  

CC  Fuchsias;  collectionsof  6  distinct  va- 
rieties, grown  in  11-inch  pots 

CD  Pelargoniums;  collectionsof  12  new 
first-rate  and  distinct  varieties, 
grown  in  8-inch  pots 

CE  Pelargoniums  ;  collections  of  12  dis- 
tinct varieties,  grown  in  11-inch  pots 
N.B.  Private  growers  and  Nursery- 
men compete  separately  in  CD  &  CE; 
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CLASS  IV.— CUT  FLOWERS. 
DA  British  Plants  ;  collections  of  25  fresh 
and'wild  specimens,  illustrating  the 
exogenous  portion  of  the  British 
Flora        

DB  British  Plants  ;  collectionsof  25 fresh 
and  wild  specimens,  illustrating  the 
endogenous  portion   of  the    British 

Flora        

N.B. — It  will  be  required  that  the 
names  of  the  Plants,  and  of  the 
Places  in  which  they  are  gathered, 
shall  be  attached  to  them,  preference 
being  given  to  the  most  rare  and 
correctly  named  :  none  but  authentic 
wild  specimens  to  be  produced.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  London  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard  of  rarity. 

DC  Device,  executed  with  cut  flowers, 
illustrating  the  principles  of  the  har- 
mony or  toning,  as  well  as  the  con- 
trast of  colours  in  ornamental  flower 

gardening  

N.B. — The  device  to  occupy  5  feet 
square  or  a  circle  of  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter. These  devices  will  not  on 
any  account  be  admitted  except  at 
the  last  exhibition. 

DD  Tulips  ;  in  stands  of  12  varieties 
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DE  Roses  ;  collections  of  100  distinct  vars 

DF  Roses  -collections  of  50  distinct  vars 

N.B. — Private  growers  only  are  to 

exhibit  in  DF. 

DG  Roses  ;  collections  of  12  new,  first-rate 
and  very  distinct  varieties 

N.B. — Private  growers  are  to  adopt 
such  method  of  arrangement  or  clas- 
sification as  may  best  accord  with 
their  own  views.  Nurserymen  and 
dealers  are  required  to  foUow  the 
classification  published'  in  their  re- 
spective catalogues.  Not  more  than 
3  trusses  of  bloom  of  each  variety  to 
be  exhibited. 

DH  Roses  ;  stands  of  12  single  blooms    . . 

D  I  Verbenas  ;  in  stands  of  12  varieties. . 

N.B. — Each  variety  to  be  shown  in 

a  single  truss. 

DK  Carnations  ;  -in  stands  of  12  varieties 

DL  Picotees  ;  in  stands  of  12  varieties 

DM  Pinks  ;  in  stands  of  12  varieties 

DN  Pansies  ;  in  stands  of  21  varieties 

DO  Bulbous  Iris  ;  in  stands  of  12  varieties 

Note. — Exhibitors  of  cut  flowers  to 
provide  their  own  boxes  or  stands, 
which  are  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in 
depth  at  the  back,  nor  20  inches 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  with 
covers  to  remove. 

CLASS  V.— SEEDLINGS. 

EA  Greenhouse  Azaleas    .. 

EB  Heaths        

EC  Pelargoniums  of  1815    .. 

N.B. — These  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  so  as  to  show 
the  habit  of  the  variety  under  supe 
rior  cultivation.  In  awarding  the 
prizes,  the  Judges  will  take  into 
consideration  the  habit  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  flower. 

ED  Pelargoniums  of  1S46 , 

EE  Pelargoniums,  combining  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  with  the  habit,  foli- 
age, and  character  of  the  "  fancy* 
varieties 

N.B.— It  is  suggested  that  the  old 
kinds,  "Ignescens"  and  "Moore's 
Victory,"  may  assist  in  producing 
flowers  of  this  Class.  To  merit  this 
prize  the  plants  must  have  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  and  compact  habit 
of  growth. 

EF  Scarlet  Pelargoniums 

EG  Calceolarias       

EH  Fuchsias 

E  I  Roses  

EK.  Verbenas 


n.s. 
m.s. 


II.S.G. 
III.S. 


II.S. 
III.S. 
II.S. 
III.S. 


FA 


Note.- — Certificates  will  be  given  to 
seedlings  of  merit  which  have  not 
money  prizes  awarded  to  them,  the 
exhibitor  having  the  option  of  re 
ceiving  either  the  certificate  or  the 
money  value,  10s.  To  be  eligible 
for  competition,  all  the  subjects  in 
this  Class  must  be  growing  in  pots, 
and  distinctly  marked  with  the 
names  they  are  to  bear.  No  seedling 
can  have  a  prize  awarded  to  it  un- 
less these  conditions  are  complied 
with. 


CLASS  VI.— FRUIT.    To  be  exhibited  on  July  1st. 
Miscellaneous  Collection  ;  consisting  of  10  dishes  of 
distinct  kinds  of  dessert  fruit  cultivated  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ii.g. — i.s.g. — ii.s.g. 

N.  B.— Merit  in  other  respects  being  equal,  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  collections  which  contain  the  most 
distinct  lands  of  fruit. 
Pine-apples  ;  collections  of  not  fewer  than  6  fruits,  nor 
more  than  2  of  one  kind,  i.s.g. — ii.s.g. 


ii.  s. 
m.s. 
n.s. 
m.s. 


m.s. 
m.s. 


III.S. 

m.s. 


m.s. 
m.s. 


m.s. 
m.s. 


Schedule  of  Prizes — continued. 
FC      Pine-apples  ;  a  single  fruit  of  the  "  Providence,"  n.s.c. 

— n.s. — m.s. 
FD      Pine-apples  ;  a  single  fruit  of  the  "  Queen,"  ii.s.g.— n.s.. 

— m.s. 
FE      Pine-apples;  a  single  fruit  of  other  kinds,  n.s.c.— n.s. 

— III.S. 

FF      Melons  ;  a  single  fruit  of  the  common  varieties,  n.s.— 

III.S. 

FG  Melons  j  a  single  fruit  of  the  Persian  varieties,  n.s.— 
m.s. 

FH  Grapes  ;  collections  of  3  dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  i.s. — 
ii.s.g. — II.S. 

F  I  Grapes  ;  single  dish  of  one  black  variety,  ii.s.g. — n.s. — 
m.s. 

FK  Grapes  ;  single  dish  of  one  white  variety,  ii.s.g. — n.s. — 
m.s. 

FL      Grapes  ;  or  Vines  in  pots,  1  plant,  n.s. — m.s. 

FM  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  collections  of  1  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  ii.s.g. — n.s. — m.s. 

FN  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  collections  of  2  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  n.s. — m.s. 

FO      Apricots  ;  single  dish,  m.s. 

FP      Plums;  single  dish,  .m.s. 

FQ      Figs;  single  dish,  m.s. 

FR      Cherries  ;  single  dish,  b. 

FS  Apples  ;  collections  of  4  dishes  of  distinct  varieties, 
m.s. — b. 

FT      Apples  ;  single  dish,  c. 

FU      Pears;    collections  of   4  dishes  of   distinct   varieties, 

III.S. — B. 

FV      Pears  ;  single  dish,  c. 

FW  Strawberries  ;  collections  of  4  dishes  of  distinct  vari- 
eties, III.S. — B. 

FS      Strawberries  ;  single  dish,  c. 

FY      Strawberries  ;  collections  of  6  pots  with  ripe  fruit,  n.s. 

— m.s. 
■FZ      Citrus  ;    collections  of  4  dishes  of  distinct  species  or 

varieties  of  this  genus,  n.s. — m.s. 
FFA  Rare  Exotic  Fruit,  suitable  for  the  dessert,  ii.s.g.— 

n.s. — m.s. 
FFB  Exotic  Fruit  of  other  useful  or  rare  lands,  n.s. — m.s. 
FFC  Neglected  Hardy  Fruit,  n.s. — m.s. 

Note. — A  dish  of  fruit  is  defined  thus  : — Grapes,  3 
bunches.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  the  Citrus 
family,  Apples,  and  Pears,  6  fruits.  Figs  and  Plums,  12 
fruits.  Cherries  and  Strawberries,  24  fruits.  Any  ex- 
cess or  deficiency  in  the  numbers  specified  will  dis- 
qualify. All  fruit  must  be  perfectly  ripe  and  sound ; 
and  (except  Pine-apples  and  Grapes)  must  be  exhibited 
in  punnets  of  9  inches  diameter,  dressed  with  the  leaves 
respectively  belonging  to  each  kind  of  fruit. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Exhibitions  will  be  opened  to  all  competitors,  whether 
Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not. 

2.  In  order  that  the  subjects  received  for  exhibition  may  be 
promptly  arranged  and  displayed  to  advantage,  the  Exhibitors 
are  requested  to  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  Secretary 
previously  to  the  several  days  of  exhibition,  specifying  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  table  room  in  square  feet  or  otherwise,  which 
their  plants,  flowers  or  fruit  will  require. 

3.  Unless  previous  notice  has  been  given,  the  Exhibitors  on 
entering  the  Garden  will  be  requested  to  sign  a  book,  or  deliver 
a  statement  in  writing,  specifying  in  what  letters  their  articles 
are  to  be  exhibited.  They  are  also  to  apply  to  the  Clerk  for 
labels  to  attach  to  their  several  exhibitions,  and  to  see  that 
when  stagedthey  are  marked  with  the  proper  letters.  The  Ex- 
hibitors are  particularly  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
omissions  or  mistakes  arising  from  neglect  or  improper  en- 
tries on  their  part  cannot  be  rectified  after  the  awards  have 
been  made. 

4.  No  subjects  will  be  eligible  for  competition  unless  the  en- 
try has  been  made  previously  to  Half-past  Eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  precisely  the  gates  will  be  closed,  and 
after  which  no  subjects  for  competition  can  on  any  account 
whatever  be  received,  nor  can  any  person  be  allowed  to  open 
packages  containing  articles  for  competition. 

5.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  Judges  must 
proceed  at  Ten  o'clock  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  subjects 
exhibited,  by  which  hour  the  placing  and  arranging  of  all#kwi(s, 

jlouiers  a.nd  fruit  must  be  completed. 

G.  At  Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Exhibition  will  close, 
and  the  several  articles  exhibited  will  then  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Exhibitors. 

7.  All  persons  who  supply  subjects  for  competition  for  which 
rewards  are  offered,  may  obtain  pass  tickets  before  Ten  o'clock, 
and  will  be  re-admitted  to  the  Garden  at  two  o'clock,  by  de- 
livering their  tickets  at  the  workman's  gate. 

8.  Assistantgardeners  will  be  admitted  with  the  Exhibitors 
until  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  no  person 
whose  services  are  not  required  in  that  capacity  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  the  Exhibitors,  nor  can  any  person  re- 
main in  the  Garden  after  ten  o'clock,  excepting  those  who  are 
engaged  by  the  Society. 

0.  Subjects  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  cannot  be  received 
for  competition,  and  such  subjects  the  Judges  are  empowered 
to  reject.  And  in  order  to  uphold  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  Society's  awards,  the  Judges  are  authorized  either  to 
withhold  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  awards ;  that  is,  to 
grant  either  first,  second,  or  third  prizes  at  their  discretion.  The 
Judges  are  also  invited  to  recommend  to  the  Council  to  in- 
crease the  number  or  amount  of  the  awards,  and  to  give  medals 
for  subjects  of  extraordinary  merit  which  may  be  exhibited 
although  not  specified  in  the  Schedule. 

10.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  all  plants  be  distinctly 
labelled  with  their  scientific  names  and  the  places  whence  intro- 
duced, where  practicable  ;  and  all  cut  flowers  and  fruit  are  re- 
quired to  be  distinctly  named. 

11.  Exhibitors  who  shall  obtain  a  first  prize  cannot  receive 
auy  other  award  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  AE  and  AF  and 
iu  Class  V. 

12.  Should  any  Exhibition  contain  one  or  more  plants  which 
have  not  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Exhibitor  two  months 
previous  to  the  Exhibition  at  which  the  plant  or  plants  are 
shown,  such  circumstance  will  disqualify  the  exhibition  to  com- 
pete for  prizes  ;  except  in  the  case  of  plants  newly  imported  by 
the  Exhibitor  and  entered  under  letter  AE  or  AF.  In  the 
event  of  any  dispute  with  respect  to  this  Rule,  the  Exhibitor 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  written  declaration,  which  will  be 
considered  final. 

13.  The  Judges  will  not  be  appointed  from  among  the  Fel- 
lows, Members,  or  Officers  of  the  Society  ;  nor  will  any  person 
who  shall  accept  the  office  of  a  Judge  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  prizes. 

14.  Successful  competitors  are  requested  to  notify  to  the  Secre- 
tary, within  one  fortnight  after  the  last  Exhibition,  iu  what  form 
they  are  desirous  of  receiving  their  prizes,  viz.,  whether  in 
medals,  plate,  or  money. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  De  C.  Sowekbt,  Secretary. 

The  Medals  offered  are  of  the  following  values,  which  will  be 
given  in  Plate  oi-  Cash  when  the  Medal  is  not  preferred. 


ig.  Gold 

IS. 

I.S.G. 

Silver  Gilt  5 

0 

b.  Bronze  15s. 

no.    Do. 

10. 

I.S. 

SUver....  i 

0 

c.  Certificate  105 

iiig.    Do. 

7, 

II.S.G. 

Silver  Gilt  S 

0 

'  II.S. 

Silver....  2 

0 

III.S. 

Do 5 

1 

[Concluded  on  page  51.] 
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TERM-:  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  EXHIBITIONS 
Ivory  T  cker  SSft?  f*?  °f  ,be  S<"=^.  »»"  BearVrs  of 

ttt+ZStegSSS*  earden  - *  *■-**•* 

hou?sCofTT';vk^^1l:entitle  °ne  P«sonto  admission  between  the 
w?  ^  °'.T"oand  Seven  on  any  one  of  the  three  days  of  Exhi 
nitron  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  J 

JSa-  ri?kets  whatever  will  be  issued  except  on  the  nersonal 
%S£?£iXab*\  **«*  a  FeU°W  °r  Life  ^Kr  of  5Te 
the'ap-plicartonf  ^^  0t  T,CketS  ^*ed  must  be  "WW  *• 
.  _g£^gEf_j£_THj_Gji;^ss,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park. 


-»  »po<.n<.      FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA. 
J\JEW>R».  ! EITCH  &  SON  can  now  supply  strong 

at  10-  T^h      Th11  Plan,tSJ?f  ^  abOTe  beautiful  FUCHSIA 
4   d  '     Ths  Kul1  discount  to  the  Trade 

*Jt«^?Hlfe  °  r"'  °r  Treference.  squired  from  unknown 
-correspondents— Exeter,  Jan.  24,  1846.  »«»»" 


F1^.^  ?  HITE   SPANISH   ONION,  ALTRING- 

d-  j  tA?£  C)nROT,  A'C.-Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  a fine 
Zs  tfl Co™  "n' TPnf S>  b-^AK^R  A"  WARNER  sLds! 
^hU  '^  VL°"Jou-     General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues 

to  be  bad  on  application.  *-"oiu0uta 


Y"OUELL  &   CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
h.,,1..  „      u    '?£''*  1otico  °f 'he  Horticultural  world  the  above 
fnr  'Vi  h         '.■R,aspben'v'  "neqoaned  for  the  size  of  its   fruit 
fw     w'T'a,"d  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
tine  Canes  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms 
Son™,^?  t0be,°-f  tbV-™°  quality  as  those  the, "had  the 
mrflWr5  ?g  Most  G,':uious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Hi,  Gi  ace  the  Duke  ot  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
SpT£  °Vb!  Earl  °f  Li™?ool,  the   Earl  ofYbergavennv 
v;  c„,,„f  r     .     Srrem0,nto'    the   Lord   Bish°P  of  London.    Lord 
Viscount  Lorton  Lord  Sondes,  -and  most  of  the  Nobility,   as 
^"Y"1*110"1^™!  Society  of  London,  the  Utter   63  in- 
awarded  Tooell  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it.  *™ 
Packages  containing  100  canes            ,        £14    0 
J?°-                do.          50    do.      .        .        .0  13    0 
""•                do-          25    do.      .         .        .070 
.  ■■!.      ,  j,.         Small  Canes.  12*.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties   are  ordered.                                                                  4 

las^week1  descl'iptio11  of  the  aboTe  see  their  advertisement  of 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  24. 


gge^srueiier^  mjtmwU. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
t™*.TJ       ^\°- 2r-E.°'»"ol»gioal  (AnoivetBarv)      .       b„. 
ToeauAT.       F.b.    3— Linnean  .  n 

Wbomodit,    —     -l—Soci.eyof  Am       .  '        '        „  ',, 

Friday,  —     6— Botanical  "2 


QLPERIOR    NEW   EARLY    PEA— WARNER'S 
p.  "EABLT  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivatL 

Tvolir       •H''.l.?b0?d>r0PfP^VWith-fine  POds'  and  "xSSSSS 
Hiiour.       Height  about    2  ft.— 5s.   per  quart.— To  be  had  of 
WABKm.and  WAasra,^eedsmen^JWnii  London? 
RANUNCULUSES,     ANEMONEsT~AURICULAS      CVRVi 
?OLU-MriCOIEES'  «WWS  AN^  LIL^^Ndt 

TJ      GROOM,   OupHiit   Rise,  near  London,  fre- 

*-■*-'         moved  from  Walworth.)     Bt  -aPpoixtotvt 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MA.1ESTY    THE    QUEEN,"™  I0  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY  * 

FpJT™'1'1  ?°  the  ""ention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  tie  above  FLOWERS 
Tvhicn  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  S  .2" 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


The  following  figures  explain  Mr.  Rivebs's  mode 
of  constructing  Brick  Arxott  STov£s,as  described 
in  last  week's  Chronicle: — 


100  EANUNCILUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    a'lO 

!>upcrh»e  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s   6d  to    1     l 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named  o    I 

.,  .SS'^s       J,       •        •  Perl06    5l5 

S?  al  ,viL  l  LA--,  in  3a  superfine  sorts,  named 
2a  pair  ot  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto       ditto 
2d  pair  of  PICOTEES.  in  25  ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto 


Good  kinds 


3    3 

2  10 

2  10 

3  10 


E 

n 


per  doz.,  from  12s.  to    0  IS 


XILIUM  LANCIFOHUM  ALBU^M.  .oodWbs^eh 
PUNCTATUM      . 
„        SPECIOSUM  (true)  .         from  11.  Is" to 

, ^_ Foreign  Orders  executed. 


1 

- 


n 


SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  " 
TYILLI--^X  £•  RENDLE  &  co.  hav^  much  ,ea_ 
'  '  sure  in  announcing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  really  choice 
^g°<f^f^s,  that  they  have  this  year  procured  a  small 
^tockofthe  following  valuable  sorts,  which  are  aU  warranted 
to  grow  weU,  and  to  be  of  genuine  quality 

r;LPa*f-°f  eaTCh,wi?  be  sent  P°sta?e  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  tor  Ten  Shillings,  or  a  selection  of  12 
Picket  ^Slings.     Any  sort  separate  at  Sixpence  per 


Willcore  Broccoli, 
^ew  Early  Waicheren  do. 
Chappel's  Cream  do. 
legg's  Late  Dwarf  do. 
Snow's  Winter  ^Ybite  do. 
Large  S\-rian  do. 
Hampton  Court  do. 
Potter's  Pink  do. 
Walcileren  Cauliflower. 
l*irze  Asiatic  do. 
Improved  Guernsey  Parsnip. 
Green  Flesh  Caboo'l  Melon. 
Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Drumhead  do. 
Blood  Red  do. 
Hampton  Court  Cabbage  do. 
London  Market  do. 
-Ady's  Large  Cos  do. 
Wood's  New  Frame  Radish. 
Yellow  Scarisbrook  Turnip. 


Myatt's  superior  Curled  Pars 

ley. 
Enfield  Matchless  do. 
Superb  Crimson  Beet. 
Imported  Brussels  Sprouts. 
White  Spanish  Onion. 
Green-topped  Carrot. 
Early  Matchless  Cabbage. 
Earliest  Cornish  do. 
Early  Hope  do. 
Early  British  Queen  do. 
London  Market  do. 
Early  Paignton  do. 
Seymour's  White  Celery. 
Lancashire  Hero  (Red)  do. 
Walnut-flavoured  Pink  do. 
Latter's   Victory  of  England 

Cucumber. 
Hamilton's  Black  Spine  do. 
Snow's  Horticultural  do. 


Sew  Early  Cream  do. 

Complete  collection  of  Seeds  suitable  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  for  V.  10s.,  including  the  above,  carriage  free, 
to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

-SDondenf-   orfhT16^    'S-    no'  squired  from  known    corre- 
^outh^a^LriSli:"  ^^  ™  ^d^ 

Bmtato^S    ?^?LY    POTATO.- The'*  aboye 

•iave  1 1  Jv  rll  a  SeedhDS  of  tteir  own  raising,  which  they 
wlere^ha  hpe  ¥*Z  Sent  oat  in  their  0Tra  neigbourhood. 
At  moi-  m,  ■"  ^S^  es'eemed ;  but  having  a  wish  to  make 
™?ri„  !i  a f  1  ej  1?n0WI1'  ^er  have  appointed  the  under- 
SSJS  atd4s.ept  pe*"1  L°Dd°n  ^  **««>  °f  Wb°m  ^  ^ 
■sJe'  "J,?  Pf.r«eularly  healthy  variety,  very  handsome,  of  middle 
able'  fi^i?=  Arn-°ne  ?  earllness  or  produce,  and  very  remark- 
taken  nn  the  ,Uf  flavour„and  nutritious  properties.  When 
«  starch  ^,7  Sot  trom  !2  Potatoes  13J  ozs.  of  clean  dry  flour 
SttSh  ?r  S  dlitln?^bed  from-the  foreign  Arrovvroot, 
SonSontoit-         i-hn  T«Parai'     They  are  desirous  to  caU 

eommead  U  in  .^  ^and  flaT0Ur'  and  do  ™th  eonfidence  re- 
commend it  in  every  other  respect 

Mess3rs"HURSTl'  v^rrr^SB  T152'  Fleet-street,  London  ■ 
Mr   KFR  V  fv   i    ^  M5CI'LE?,'  6'  Leadenhall-street; 
ifr'  W    ^f  AR\-pr,eatQRufseU-st''  Covent-garden.  ' 

Snntbfieid^London'   *eedSman'   ^    St-  J°b^:   *«t 

Messrs.  BATT  &  RUTLEY,  Seedsmen,  412,  Strand  London 

nea.Qdlhim'Han't's.^617  "^  Seedmai  NorthWa^W,' 


it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  send  them  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India  in  the  different  seasons 
ot  the  year,  the  country  being  at  one  time  inun- 
dated wuh  rain,  at  another  scorched  up  with  heat 
and  haying  only  a  few  months  of  comparatively 
moderate  weather.  In  the  moist  weather,  roots 
seeds  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  rotted,  and  in  the  hot 
weather,  parched  up.  Caoutchouc  cloth  forms  a  °-0od 
protection  against  external  moisture,  but  ecmally 
prevents  the  escape  of  any  that  is  enclosed,  and  that 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  things  packed  up  in  the 
rainy  season.  Cotton  in  this  case  is  useful  in 
absorbing  moisture,  but  is  objectionable  for  this  verv 
reason  m  the  dry  weather,  though  'having  the 
advantage  oi  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

The  idea  of  enveloping  some  seeds  and  bulbs  in 
was  originated  in  the  difficulty  of  sending  such 
seeds  as  the  Spanish  Chesnul  and  the  Filbert^-lnch 
it  was  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  Himalavas. 
Ot  the  Chesnuts,  all  those  at  first  sent  were  either 
dried  up,  or  completely  decayed.  It  appeared  that 
if  they  could  be  hermetically  sealed  up,  there  seemed 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  arrive  in  good 
order  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  India  A 
thick  coating  of  gum  was  first  thought  of;  but  it  did 
not  answer  at  first,  from  being  too  diluted  We 
know  not  why  if  seeds  are  stuck  into  a  thick  muci- 
lage and  allowed  to  dry,  it  should  not  answer  Wax 
just  a  little  melted  was  then  tried,  and  with  complete 
success  in  repeated  attempts.  The  Chesnuts  and 
1-ilberts  were  described  as  arrivinsat  Bombay  Cal- 
cutta, and  Saharunpore,  in  a  perfectly  sweet  and 
tresh  state.  Both  vegetated,  and  those  sent  to  the 
Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden  are 
now  growing  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  The  wax  has  also 
been  employed  for  enveloping  the 
ends  of  cuttings  of  fruit-trees, 
which  have  also  arrived  in  a  living 
state  ;  so  much  so,  that  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  sent  in  this  way 
are  now  about  3  feet  high  in  the 
same  locality  ;  and  no  doubt  they 
will  bear  fruit  there,  as  a  Rib- 
stone  Pippin  introduced  about 
the  year  1S2S  from  Liverpool, 
bears  very  fine  fruit,  and  was 
this  year  covered  with  thousands 
of  Apples.  The  above  facts  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  in 
conveying  to  a  distance  seeds 
and  bulbs  which  are  difficult  of 
transmission. — F.  R. 


L 

J  ;  \ 

A,  Front  elevation  ;  B,  Ground  Plan  ;  C,  Horizontal  section 
through  a  6,  in  A,  showing  the  fire  bars  or  grating  •  D,  Vertical 
section  through  c  d,  in  A,  showing  the  front  and  back  fire  lumps 
the  former  reduced  to  9  inches  in  depth  ;  E,  Iron  pipe  leadin-  to 
chimney;  F,  Fire-lump  placed  ljiri.  from  the  month  of  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  chimney,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
each  end ;  this  cause:,  the  smoke  to  pass  round,  thus  preventinn- 
a  too  rapid  consumption  of  the  fuel.  The  first  five  courses  of 
pricks,  m  height,  are  laid  flat,  the  remaining  three  courses  are 
laid  on  edge. 

As  several  of  our  correspondents  have  this  week 
taken  up  the  subject  of  Polmaise  Heating,  we  shall 
deter  any  further  remarks  upon  it  till  next  week. 

In  our  Paper  for  the  10th  of  January,  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
detailing  the  results  of  the  growth  of  bulbs  trans- 
mitted from  India,  and  sent  from  the  India  House 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  and  of  which  one 
halt  was  packed  in  cotton,  and  the  other  enveloped 
with  wax.  It  is  shown  that  the  latter,  though  they 
had  been  confined  in  the  wax  for  three  months, 
appeared  quite  firm  and  fresh,  and  though  they  did 
not  move  for  a  month,  yet  afterwards  grew  strong 
and  healthy  ;  while  those  sent  in  cotton  and  brown 
paper  had  grown  considerably  in  their  transit,  and 
when  potted,  grew  first,  but  soon  displayed  symp- 
toms of  debility. 

The  above  experiment  originated  in  the  success- 
ful results  which  attended  the  transmission  of  some 
seeds  similarly  enveloped  in  wax  from  the  India 
House  to  different  parts  of  India.  Though  the 
mails  give  great  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
such  things  as  far  as  the  shores  of  that  eountry,  yet 


We  some  time  since  (p.  293, 
1844,)  brought  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  value  of  Coffee- 
Chicory  as  a  winter  salad,  and 
substitute  for  Endive.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  persons  to 
be  informed  that  this  article  is 
now  introduced  into  Covent- 
garden  Market,  where  it  may  be 
procured,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  of 
Messrs.  Grimley  and  Co.  We 
have  tasted  it,  and  find  it  far 
superior  to  the  common  Chicory, 
which  is  too  bitter.  It  is  as  de- 
,  licate   as   Batavian   Endive,    for 

which,  indeed,  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  when  on 

the  table. 

Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1S44,  1S45,  and  1846. 


_Mf' 


t. 


1844-5. 

1       1845-6. 

November  .23 

50*.  to  60s. 

November..22|   70s.  to  130s. 

30 

50         75 

29]  SO         140 

December...  7 

,-50         75 

December...  6    SO         160 

14 

50         70 

13    SO         160 

21 

50         70 

20" 80         160 

28 

50         70 

27    80         160 

50         80     Jan 3    80         160 

11 

50        80  jj                    10    80         160 

18 

50         80    1                    171  80         160 

25 

50        80  1 

24    80         160 

Also  at  the  waterside,  Southtoarh. 


December..  2 

50s 

to  70s. 

December..   1 

50s. 

to  120 

9 

50 

70 

8 

50 

120 

16 

50 

70 

15 

50 

120 

23     50 

70 

22 

50 

120 

30 

55 

/o 

29 

50 

120 

60 

SO 

iJan 5 

50 

120 

13 

60 

80 

12 

50 

120 

20 

60 

80 

19 

50 

120 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
The  Ranunculus.— From  general  observations  re- 
garding the  amateur  and  his  pursuits,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  descend  to  particulars,  and  initiate  the 
uninstructed  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  floral  culti- 
vation. I  shall  begin  with  the  Ranunculus,  as  being  a 
prime  favourite  of  my  own,  and  as  having  had  consider- 
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able  success  ill  growing  it.    An  opinion  is  prevalent  that 
this  flower  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate  tlian  most  others 


which  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed there  is  reason  for  it.  Skill  and  attention  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  culture  of  the  Ranun- 
culus, and  in  this  sense  it  presents  difficulties.  Many 
flowers  seem  almost  independent  of  the  care  of  man, 
demanding  scarcely  any  time  or  thought  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  beauties ;  the  Ranunculus  lays  a  heavier 
tax  upon  its  votaries,  and  if  it  is  cheerfully  paid  it  will 
rarely  fail  to  develope  its  surpassing  charms. 

Few  garden  spectacles  are  more  attractive  than  a 
well-grown  bed  of  Ranunculuses,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  sight  i9  so  rare.  A  few  solitary  patches 
are  occasionally  met  with,  but  a  large  bed,  containing 
150  or  200  distinct  sorts  is  so  rare  that  some  counties 
will  not  furnish  it.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  leisurely  contemplating  such  a  bed  will  not  readily 
forjet  the  pleasing  impressions  it  produced,  and  will 
think  that  some  time  and  money  would  be  worthily  be- 
stowed in  the  creation  of  such  a  splendid  phenomenon. 
The  foliage  being  very  humble  in  its  growth,  and  hav-" 
ing  rather  a  spreading  character,  the  bed,  if  properly 
planted,  will  be  quite  covered  with  a  carpet  of  soft 
green,  from  which  at  intervals,  of  3  or  4  inches,  will 
rise  the  tall  slender  flower-stems,  which  appear 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  support  so  full  and  heavy  a 
flower.  But  who  can  describe  the  flowers  themselves, 
with  their  infinitude  of  colours  and  endless  varieties  of 
tints,  spots,  and  stripes  ?  As  the  roots  will  not  require 
to  be  planted  for  a  month  to  come,  I  hope  to  induce 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  attempt  the 
production  of  such  a  bed  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
then,  if  successful,  confess  that  its  varied  beauties  can- 
not be  described. 

It  has  been  thought  that  certain  neighbourhoods 
cannot  grow  the  Ranunculus,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  some  soils  are  mucji  more  favourable  for  this  pur- 
pose than  others.  The  locality  in  which  I  reside  had  a 
bad  character  in  this  respect,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Tyso, 
whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  first-rate,  gave  his 
opinion,  as  he  passed  through  the  neighbourhood,  that 
Ranunculuses  would  not  be  likely  to  attain  perfection 
in  it.  The  soil  is  a  tenacious  loam,  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  and  certainly  appears  a  wrong  habitat  for  this 
very  sensitive  plant.  However,  I  tried,  and  for  several 
seasons  met  with  entire  success.  I  first  grew 
a  bed  of  about  200  roots  in  a  small  garden 
in  a  country  town.  I  placed  the  bed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  row  of  lime-trees,  whose  friendly 
shade,  in  the  month  of  June,  counteracted  the  arid 
nature  of  the  soil  and  situation.  The  leafless  branches 
admitted  the  full  sunlight  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
growth,  and  yet  administered  appropriate  shelter  from 
the  hotter  beams  at  a  season  when  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  fatal.  The  great  beauty  of  this  bed  I 
must  attribute  to  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  for 
I  do  not  think  any  care  would  have  secured  a  perfect 
bloom  in  that  spot,  if  artificial  shade  had  not  been  given. 
On  removing  from  the  premises  where  this  experiment 
had  been  tried,  my  next  attempt  was  in  a  very  small 
garden  indeed,  completely  surrounded  with  buildings, 
and  having,  in  consequence,  some  very  mimical  currents 
of  wind.  The  bloom  here  was  also  very  fine,  and  gained 
the  applause  of  many  amateurs  who  saw  the  bed.  My 
success  led  to  the  purchase  of  considerable  quantities 
of  the  root  by  several  gentlemen,  but  they  met  with 
very  varied  success.  Indeed,  there  were  so  many 
failures,  that  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  my  own  treat- 
ment was  more  careful  than  that  of  others,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  detail  the  precise  methods  I  adopted,  for 
the  instruction  of  any  who  may  wish  this  season  to  try 
their  fortune  with  this  flower. 

~  Choose  a  small  bed  in  the  lowest  part  of  your  garden, 
and  in  a  situation  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  only 
fall  for  about  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  although  the  former  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  That  I  may  not  neutralise  my  efforts  by  too 
intricate  directions;  I  observe  that  what  is  called  good 
garden  mould  may  be  taken  as  it  is,  without  any  foreign 
admixture,  unless  it  is  very  poor,  when  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  or  very  rotten  frame  manure,  may  be  added. 
Dig  up  the  bed  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
and  leave  it  rough  until  a  January  frost  has  pulverised 
it.  Then  level  the  bed,  and  after  some  heavy  rains 
have  settled  the  soil,  any  time  in  February  the  planting 
may  take  place.  Previous  to  this,  of  course,  the  roots 
must  be  procured,  and  I  will,  next  week,  initiate  you 
into  that  very  important  branch  of  the  business.  Care- 
fully survey  your  domain  in  the  interim,  and  cautiously 
choose  your  site.  Having  decided  on  the  spot  which 
will  best  secure  fresh  air,  moisture,  and  shelter  in  the 
heat  of  midsummer,  boldly  commence  operations,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  you  will  have  done  all  that  can  at 
present  be  accomplished. — H.  B. 


but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  heated  air  can  be  car- 
ried along  to  the  other  end  by  keeping  the  cover  on, 
which  makes  the  other  end  of  the  house  the  hottest,  if 
the  covers  are  raised  at  B  and  C  on  the  ground  plan. 

In  the  Polmaise  system  I  do  not  like  the  return,  or 
cold-air  drain,  being  so  far  from  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  house  would,  I  apprehend,  be  considerably  warmer 
at  the  top  than  at  the  front.  Because,  on  the  system 
here,  although  the  sides  of  the  hot-air  chamber  are  only 
2  feet  from  the  front,  by  placing  two  thermometers, 
one  at  D  and  another  at  E,  in  transverse  section,  there 
is  a  difference  of  from  5°  to  1 0°,  according  to  the  state  of 
external  temperature,  the  thermometer  at  E,  of  course, 
being  highest.  Perhaps,  however,  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  in  the  Pol- 


maise plan.  The  cur- 
rent of  air  in  the 
house  here  is  so 
strong  that  it  rushes 
with  great  rapidity  to 
the  top  (as  indicated 
by  the  direction  of 
the  arrows),  so  much 
so  that  the  leaves  of 
the  Vines  are  in  con- 
stant motion  through- 
out the  whole  house. 
So  strong  is  the  cur- 
rent   of    air    that   a 

,.        ...            ,  A,  A  section  of  the  stove  on  a  larger 

candle  will  not    burn  6cale_   with  tw0  furnace_doors,    one 
at  the  distance  of  4  open  and  the  other  shut,  with  a  small 
feet    from    the    air-  handle  for  opening ;  9,  Spiral  tubes  in 
i    .  ,  ., the  hot  air  chamber  to  make  the  pas- 

chamber    when    the  6age  of  the  cold  air  longer  round  the 

covers      are     tilted  ;  st0ve ;  10,  the  ash  pit ;  11,  Cast-iron 
and  it  is  remarkably  cover  on  the  top  of  the  fire,  covered 
strong  at    the   valve  w1"1  sand>  as  shown  by the  dots- 
(fig.  4)  at  the  entrance  into  the  cold  drain  ;  the  instant 
the  valve  is  shut  the  motion  of  the  leaf  stops. 


HEATING  et  the  CIRCULATION  op  WARM  AIR. 
The  following  woodcut  represents  a  Vinery  which 
was  erected  here  in  1340,  and  exhibits  a  different  ar- 
rangement, in  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air,  to  the 
one  at  Polmaise.  By  reference  to  the  ground  plan,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stove  is  placed  in  the  inside  of  the 
house,  at  the  end  ;  that  the  air-chamber,  in  which  is  a 

-i  Vk'SmoS;e~l,,'Pe.'  's  "  fee'  fr°m  tne  fr°nt  wa'l  »  an(i  tna*  the 

' '  cilam'&er  -Hairts   the  whole  length  of  the  house.     The 

tmoke-[5ife~'passes  up  the  end  of  the  house,   within 

"2  feet  of  the  glass,  entering  a  chimney  in  the  back  wall, 

but  which  is  not  shown  on  the  plan. 

From  the  stove  being  at   the  end  of  the  house,  it 
may  appear  tl&t  the  heat  will  not  be  equally  diffused, 


by  the  troughs  on  the  pipes  ;  but  with  these,  and  the 
moisture  that  goes  through  the  pavement  into  the  cold-air 
drain,  there  is  abundance  ;  for  in  a  very  short  time  after 
the  house  is  shut  up  every  leaf  in  the  house  is  hanging 
withsmallglobule8of  water,  so  that  I  never  use  the  syringe 
(which,    by-the-by,  I  do  not    approve  of),  nor    is    it 
necessary,  if  the  houses  are  properly  constructed.     If 
we  could  syringe  them  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
only,  it  might  be  all  very  well ;  but  the  system  of  dash- 
ing water  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  will,  I  hope,  be 
soon  among   the  things  that  were.     If  more  moisture 
was  required  here,  it  could  be  easily  obtained,  equally  as 
at  Polmaise,  by  hanging  a  wet  woollen  cloth  in  the  air- 
chamber,  and  it  might  be  made  to  pass  through  a  series 
of  thick   cloths.    Those  who   have   never  been   in  a 
house    where    air    is    kept    in    constant    circulation, 
would    be    astonished    at    the    feeling    it    produces. 
Gardeners  can   tell  generally  within  a  degree  or  two 
the   temperature   of  a  house    without  referring   to  a 
thermometer,  but  here  it  always  feels  to  be  10°  or  12° 
lower  than  it  really  is.     It  never  has  a  hot  suffocating 
effect,  let  the  temperature  be  ever  so  high,  and  what 
the  effect  is  on  plants  their  appearance  plainly  indicate?. 
Here,  then,  is  a  Vinery  already  heated  nearly  in  th« 
same  way  that  you  recommended  for  a  pit  by  one  of 
Jovce's  stoves  ;  for  my  own  part  I  can  see  no  difficulty 
in  the  case,  whatever  stove  is  used.     The  one  here  u 
Mr.  White's,  of  Haddington  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  house 
was  planned  and  erected  by  him,  the  rafters  being  iron 
and  the  astragals  zinc  ;  the   system  of  giving  air  is 
excellent.     I  may  mention  that  the  cost  of  coke  for  the 
stove  averages  Zl.  15s.  a-year,  or  about  four  tons  and  a 
half.     I  keep  greenhouse  plants  in  the  house  all  winter, 
fire  being  only  applied  to  the  Vines  about  the  latter  end 
of  March. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  produce  such  large  bunches 
as  those  raised  at  Polmaise,  the  heaviest  being  2  J  lbs. 
The  border  is  not  at  all  rich,  being  made  at  first  with 
nothing  but  light  turfy  loam.  The  number  of  bunches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  has  been  great ;  and  the 
Vines  at  present  are  all  I  could  wish. — Alex.  Shearer, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  Yester,  Haddington. 

SUMMER  FRANC  REAL  PEAR. 

Synonymcs.—  Franc  Heal  d'Ete,  Knoop's  Franzosische  Zimmt- 
birne,  Franse  Caneel-peer,  Fondante,  Beurre  HTitif,  Beurre 
d'Aottt  ronde,  Franc  Koyal  d'Ete,  Gros  Micet  d'Ete:  also, 
according  to  Knoop,  but  erroneously,  Fondante  de  Brest, 
Inconnu  Cheneau. 

There  are,  probably,  few  amongst  those  who  aim  at 
having  a  succession  of  Pears,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  that  have  not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding against  occasional  deficiencies  of  supply  between 
the  Jargonelle,  and  the  early  autumn  varieties.  It  is 
precarious  trusting  to  a  very  limited  number  of  early 
kinds  ;  they  generally  bear  well,  but  the  fruit,  rapid  in 
its  progress  to  maturity,  remains  in  perfection  only  a 
few  days,  seldom  more  than  a  week  ;  and  it  hastens  to 
decay  as  quickly  as  it  advanced  to  ripeness.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  being  provided  with  several  varieties, 
amongst  which  the  Summer  Franc  Real  will  be  very 
properly  included,  for  the  early  period  alluded  to. 

It  was  obtained  from  France  ;  but  some  authors  sup- 
pose it  is  of  Dutch  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Knoop's  figure  of  it  in  his  "  Pomologie,"  tab.  3  ;  the 
engraving,  though  not  fine,  is  strongly  characteristic. 
The  Fondante  de  Brest  or  Inconnu  Cheneau,  which 
he  has  made  synonymous,  is,  however,  a  distinct  sort. 


Ground  Plan. 
Reference  to  tlie  Flan.— Section.  1,  The  fire-place  of  the  stove. 
2,  2,  The  smoke  pipe,  5  inches  diameter,  with  trough  for  hold- 
ing water.  3,  3,  The  heated  air-chamber,  with  covers  to  lift  at 
pleasure.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  heated  air, 
and  the  return  into  the  cold  air  drain,  to  be  again  heated  by 
the  stove.  Ground  plan. — i,  An  opening  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  house  to  admit  the  cold  air  into  the  drain  below  the  pave- 
ment of  the  pathway.  5,  An  opening  on  the  outside,  to  admit 
fresh  air  at  pleasure.  6,  Stoke-hole,  with  three  steps  down  to 
it.  7,  A  plug  on  the  end  of  the  smoke  pipe, to  take  the  soot  out 
of.  8,  A  pit  in  the  Vinery  ior  growing  Cucumbers,  forcing  Sea- 
kale,  &c. 

There  is  no  provision  made  here  for  moisture,  except 


The  fruit  here  represented  was  one  of  medium  size 
from  a  standard,  on  which  it  bears  abundantly.  The 
flesh  is  white,  buttery,  and  rich.  In  perfection  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  September.  The  tree  grows  vigorously; 
shoots  yellowish-brown,  sprinkled  with  pale-brown  dots. 
Leaves  large,  ovate,  somewhat  eordate  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  the  margin  almost  entire  ;  they  are  remark- j 
ably  woolly  when  unfolding.  Flowers  middle-sized  ;| 
petals  roundish  obovate.  This  variety  does  not  require 
a  wall ;  and  as  it  bears  abundantly,  a  small  tree,  groi\n 
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Bs  a  dwarf,  will  afford,  in  most  cases,  a  sufficient  supply 
during  the  time  it  remains  in  perfection.  It  succeeds 
on  the  Quince  stock. — It.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Healing. — The   great   mistake  which   has 
been  committed  relative  to  the  merit  of  this  system,  so 
far  as  its  heating  capabilities  are  concerned,  is  the  con- 
sidering the  Vinery  at  Polmaise  heated  at  all  ;  because, 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  as  yet  produced,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  apparatus  has  been  worked  at 
a  season  when  the  weather  was  such  as  to  test  its  heat- 
ing capabilities  sufficiently  to  enable  anybody  to  pro- 
nounce a  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject.     To  ripen 
Grapes  (aye,  and  good  Grapes  too)  in  September  and 
October,   does  not  require  much  aid  from   a  heating 
apparatus  of  any  kind  ;  for  the  fruit  which  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
iast  year  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  what  that  gentleman 
had  sent  in  former  years,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
to  the  Grapes  ripened  at  Polmaise  ;   while  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  C.  uses  no  fire  heat  at  all,  except  what 
is   necessary  to  expel  damp  in  dull  weather  when  the 
Grapes  are  ripening,  and  his  sashes  are  glazed  with 
wide  unputtied  laps,  so  as  to  admit  a  regular  current  of 
air  at  all  seasons,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may. 
"  Oh  !  but,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  Polmaise  system, 
"  the  Grapes  were  very  fine  ;  so  fine  as  to  frighten  all 
competitors  from  the  Stirling  exhibition."      Granted. 
But,  surely,  nobody  who  ever  pruned  a  Vine,  or  thinned 
a  bunch  of  Grapes,  would,  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  horticultural  science,  attribute  the  whole  of  the  merit 
of  swelling  fine  Grapes  in  the  dog-days  to  the  heating  of 
the  Vinery  alone.     A  kindly  atmosphere,  such  as  will 
be  produced  by  the  heat  of  a  stove  striking  against  a 
wet  blanket,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  two  most 
important  elements  of  success  ;  but  we  all  know  that  no 
amount  of  atmospheric  management  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  fine  fruit  upon  plants  which  have  not  their  roots 
in    an   equally   healthy    and   well-managed    situation. 
The   whole  secret   of  the  production  of  fine   Grapes 
at  Polmaise  is,  the  Vines  have  been  well-planted,  and 
being  as  it  were  pet  children,  have  been  attended  with 
that  solicitude  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  cultivator, 
would  have  resulted  in  good  Grapes,  had  there  been  no 
heating  apparatus  at  all ;  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
oan  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  suppose  that  the 
production  of  fine  summer  fruit  can  by  any  possibility 
be  attributable  to  the  system  of  heating  employed  at  a 
time  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  very  little 
artificial  assistance  from  fire  heat   is  required.     How- 
ever, to  speak  of  the  system  itself,  I  have  very  grave 
doubts  whether  the  apparatus  at  Polmaise,  or  any  other 
one  similarly  constructed,  is  capable  of  producing  and 
maintaining  a  forcing  temperature  with  anything  like 
ordinary   winter  weather.     A  few   years   back,  when 
everybody  was  advocating  the  use  of  Joyce's,  Arnott's, 
Chunk,  and  other  stoves,  which  were  said  to  heat  large 
buildings  by  very  small  supplies  of  fuel,  I  was  induced 
to  make  the  attempt  to  heat  a  small  Vinery,. consider- 
ably less  than  the  one  at  Polmaise,  for  the  production 
of  winter  Cucumbers.     For  this  purpose,  I  used  a  plain 
Arnott  stove,  which,  together  with  the  pipe  which  con- 
veyed the  smoke  to  the  chimney,  presented  a  radiating 
surface  of  about  30  feet  superficial.    Over  the  top  of  the 
stove,  and  also  over  the  pipe,  which  was  carried  hori- 
zontally to  the  end  of  the  house,  I  had  large  evaporating 
pans,  and  though  I  could  heat  the  water  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  produce  a  temperature  of  80°,  in  mild 
calm  weather,  I  could  not  by  any  amount  of  attention 
keep  the  house  higher  than  60°,  without  covering  it, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  brisk  wind,  accompanied  by 
a  few  degrees  of  frost.     Now,  if  an  apparatus  of  the 
preceding  power  was  insufficient  to  heat  a  much  smaller 
house  than  the  one  at  Polmaise,  with,  say  the  external 
air  at  20°,  what  power  would  be  necessary  to  heat  a 
arger  house  to  70°,  with  the  thermometer  outside  at 
lero  ?  and  when  the  advocates  have  answered  this  ques- 
ion,  will  they  also  solve  the  following  problem  :     What 
ivill  be  the  amount  in  the  saving,  say  in  ]  0  years,  be- 
ween  erecting  a  proper  hot-water    apparatus,  which 
vould  cost,  say  20/.,  and  using  the  stove  and  its  appur- 
enances,  which  would  require  to  be  removed  every  al- 
arnate  year,  at  an  expence  of  from  71.  to  10/.  ?     From 
vhat  I  have  seen,  I  suspect  the  strongest  stoves  made 
vould  not  endure  more  than  two  seasons  hard  forcing. 
Depend  upon  it  the  strong  jo'i  is  the  cheap  job,  and 
whoever  thinks  to  garden  economically  by  dealing  at 
3heap  shops  will,  in  the  course   of  time,  find   he   has 
made   a  wrong  calculation.      Two  years  back  I  had 
orders  to  procure  estimates  for  repairing  old  and  con- 
structing such  new  erections  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
md  to  heat  the  whole  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
nanner   by  hot  water.     This  I  did  at  an  expense  of 
tearly  700/.,  adopting  the  revised  plan  of  Mr.  Penn, 
md  was  told  by  the  advocates  of   brick  tanks,  cement 
tutters,  and  other  ephemera  of  the  day,  that  I  had  in- 
curred an  extravagant  and  unnecessary  expenditure. 
•  3ut  how  stands  the  matter  now  1   My  apparatus  will 
h,st  a  lifetime,  while,  if  I  had  saved  100/.  by  using 
Irick  and  cement,  it  would  have  required  200/.  by  this 
Ime  to  have' replaced  that  material.     In  constructing 
Ihese  erections  provision  was  made  for  circulating  the 
Ltmosphere,  according    to    Mr.  Penn's  practice,    and 
Ihough  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  theory,  in 
Practice  I  have  found  no  advantage  to  result  from  it. 
When  I  say  practice,  I  mean  I  have  not  found  plants 
t>  grow  any  better  in  the  moving  atmosphere  than  they 
lave  done  in  what  is  considered  a  stationary  one.     In- 
teed,  so  satisfied  am  I  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  that 


wherever  the  arrangements  tor  circulation  interlered 
with  our  convenience  in  working  the  pits  they  have 
been  removed  ;  and  in  erecting  another  range  of  houses 
12  months  back,  the  only  part  of  the  arrangement  I 
considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  wasthemaking  provision 
for  the  constant  admission  of  fresh  air  through  and 
about  the  hot-water  pipes.  This  is  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction,  and  so  satisfied  am  I  of  its  invigorating 
influence,  that  were  I  in  a  situation  where  fuel  was  less 
expensive,  I  would  not  close  the  ventilators  of  my 
plant  stove  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Place  a 
coarse  wet  woollen  net  over  your  hot-water  pipes,  and 
moisten  it  either  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  few 
strings  of  worsted,  or  occasional  sprinkling  ;  admit  air 
through  the  front  wall  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  you 
have  all  the  necessaries  of  a  fine,  fresh,  and  moist  at- 
mosphere, or  a  dry  one,  if  you  require  it,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  net.  The  heated  air,  as  it  passes  through  the 
net,  absorbs  moisture  equal  to  its  capacity  of  carrying 
it,  and  hence  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
always  uniform  and  proportionate  to  the  temperature — 
a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  horti- 
cultural buildings,  especially  in  the  growing  season. 
The  Polmaise  system  is  merely  a  revival  of  Mr.  Penn's 
original  plan,  exploded  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  abandoned  by  Mr.  Penn  himself  as 
impracticable.  To  make  currents  of  heated  air  circu- 
late contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  is  attempted  in 
the  Polmaise  plan,  enjoins  a  waste  of  power  which  one 
would  think  would  not  be  attempted  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  though  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  in 
Mr.  Penn's  houses  that  currents  of  warm  air  could  be 
made  to  travel  contrary  to  their  natural  course,  yet 
I  could  also  see  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  that,  too,  by  a  waste  of 
power  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  heat  a  house 
of  double  the  size,  and  with  the  same  result,  if  applied 
in  the  right  way.  Therefore,  looking  at  the  Polmaise 
system  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  of  wishing  that  right  should  prevail,  I 
must  regard  the  plan  as  an  unpromising  instrument, 
and  one  which  must,  like  Mr.  Penn's,  and  several  others 
that  have  been  broached  within  the  last  few  years,  soon 
be  numbered  "  among  the  things  that  were."  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  mis- 
calculations, but  until  the  laws  of  Nature  are  changed 
the  Polmaise  system  cannot  answer  as  at  present 
arranged,  except  by  a  great  waste  of  power,  however 
well  it  might  work  for  summer  forcing,  if  the  stove  was 
placed  in  the  front  instead  of  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  the  heated  air  be  permitted  to  work  as  is  its  natural 
bent.  Arranged  in  that  wayr,  I  have  no  doubt  the  plan 
will  answer  sufficiently  well  to  please  some  people,  but 
whoever  wishes  to  have  his  table  supplied  with  early 
Grapes  will  find  it  the  cheapest  in  the  end  to  erect  a 
proper  and  substantial  apparatus.  Upon  this  I  am 
quite  willing  to  risk  my  professional  character — 
W.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands  Park,  Blackhealh,  Jan.  14. 

Importance  of  Motion  to  the  Air  in  Vineries,  Qc. — 
Your  observations  on  the  Polmaise  heating  have  created 
considerable  sensation  in  this  quarter,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  bestir  many  an  active  mind  in  other  lands  "  to 
work  out  the  problem."  The  fact  that  the  leaves  of 
plants  constantly  imbibe  certain  necessary  constituents 
from  the  atmosphere,  suggests  how  requisite  it  is  to 
produce  motion  in  the  air  of  Vineries,  greenhouses,  or 
stoves.  The  natural  atmosphere  also  teaches  us  that 
it  would  not  be  well  either  for  the  vegetable  or  the 
animal  kingdom  did  it  want  motion.  When  we  enter 
a  Vinery  all  is  calm,  and  if  we  could  investigate  the 
functions  of  a  small  leaf  as  it  selects  certain  consti- 
tuents for  food,  refusing  and  giving  off  other  matters, 
we  should  be  more  able  to  calculate  the  importance  of 
producing  motion  in  the  air.  True,  there  is  confused 
motion  going  on  even  in  a  common  Vinery,  where  the 
air  as  it  becomes  heated  ascends  from  the  flues  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  descending  again  to  colder  parts  of  the 
house,  but  it  seems  as  proper  to  give  a  direction  to  this 
motion  as  that  Nature  should  cause  the  wind  to  blow 
only  in  one  direction  in  a  certain  place  at  one  time.  It 
may  also  be  found  advantageous  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  current  according  to  the  lesson  taught  us  by 
Nature,  and  it  seems  practicable  enough  to  effect  this 
upon  the  revolving  system  by  having  two  classes  of  air 
drains,  with  dampers,  &c.  I  have  witnessed  the 
splendid  crops  of  Grapes  at  Polmaise  for  the  last  two 
seasons.  I  have  breathed  the  lightness  and  experienced 
the  pleasant  feeling  of  the  air,  even  when  the  thermo- 
meter ranged  above  70°,  and  would  have  guessed  the 
temperature  at  55°.  On  one  evening  when  the  heat 
proceeded  more  from  the  stove  than  from  the  sun,  I 
could  distinctly  observe  the  leaves  trembling  as  the 
descending  air  fell  upon  their  upper  surfaces  in  its 
rapid  circulation.  I  was  more  struck  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leaves  and  their  footstalks,  and  the 
size  of  the  Grapes,  than  with  the  wood  of  the  Vines. 
I  did  not  think  the  borders  superior.  When  the 
trough  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  woollen 
threads  attached  to  the  web  in  it,  the  capillary  at- 
traction of  the  threads  rendered  the  cloth  wet  and 
made  every  leaf  drop  with  moisture  in  five  minutes. 
This  evaporation  was  at  once  rendered  quick  or  slow 
by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  worsted  threads  thrown 
from  the  web  into  the  water.  I  had  witnessed  some- 
thing of  the  success  of  revolving  air  in  Vineries  some 
10  years  ago,  at  North  Berwick  House,  in  East  Lothian, 
where  the  external  air  was  conducted  from  a  sunny 
spot  through  a  drain  over  a  chambered  furnace,  and  let 
free  at  occasional  openings  of  a  double  covered  flue. 
I  have  also  for  several  years  past  had  an  opportunity 


ot  seeing  very  tine  Urapes  produced,  by  the  agency  of 
White's  hot  air  stoves,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Shearer,  who  has  given  the  plan  of  his  house  in  another 
column.  The  application  of  the  "wet  blanket,"  and 
the  particular  current  given  to  the  air,  are  new  features 
in  heating,  however,  for  which  the  horticultural  world 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  Polmaise.  I  may  re- 
mark, however,  that  eminent  horticulturists  calculate 
the  original  cost  of  the  stove  at  from  12/.  to  20/.,  and 
they  say  that  the  probable  loss  of  heat  by  the  warm 
smoke  passing  too  directly  up  the  chimney,  in  place  of 
circulating  round  a  flue,  are  strong  barriers  to  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Polmaise  system  of  heating. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  at  Oxenford  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  m 
renewing  the  old  flues  of  three  forcing  houses,  has  in- 
troduced feeding  air  drains  across  the  Vine  borders  to 
the  bottom  of  the  front  flue.  The  front  flue  (by  which 
the  smoke  enters)  is  buried  to  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  has  a  circulating  air  chamber,  six  inches  in  width, 
around  both  sides  of  it,  the  back  one  being  covered 
over  to  make  the  air  travel  ;  the  front  one  is  designed 
to  be  covered  witli  cloth,  through  which  the  air  may  be 
moistened  at  pleasure  from  water  held  in  the  hollowed- 
out  fire-clay  covers  of  the  flues.  The  returning  smoke 
flue  is  built  above  the  ground  close  to  the  back  wall, 
with  the  trellis  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the  very  produc- 
tive Vines  on  the  back  wall  may  occupy  the  whole  floor, 
as  far  as  the  retaining  wall,  which  bounds  the  front 
flue.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  interior  of  the  house  looks  remarkably  level 
and  neat,  and  the  heated  air  ascends  both  from 
the  back  and  from  the  front  flue  condensing  along 
the  middle  of  the  house,  where  there  are  inlets  to 
drains  that  return  it  again  to  be  heated  before  it  re- 
ascends.  Some  argue  that  the  air  should  all  arise  from 
the  front,  while  others  hold  to  the  back.  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  combining  both.  In  nature,  I  presume,  the  cold 
moist  air  generally  descends  over  the  upper  surfaces  of 
leaves,  while  the  warmer  air  radiates  upwards  upon 
their  backs.  In  the  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
morning,  however,  I  imagine  that  the  back  of  the  leaf 
is  moistened,  thus  tending  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
sunshine  upon  its  upper  surface.  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
varied  the  arrangement  of  the  flues  in  the  different 
houses,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  result  of 
their  success  and  economy,  as  a  few  shillings  will  make 
the  requisite  alteration  where  old  flues  require  repair. 
It  is  thus  quite  obvious  that  the  important  problem  of 
giving  motion  to  the  atmosphere  and  leaves  in  hot- 
houses is  on  the  fair  way  of  being  solved. — Robert 
Arthur,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh. 

Plants  for  Decorating  the  Greenhouse  in  Winter. — 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Errington,  has  written  well 
on  the  subject  of  winter  flowers,  but  all  of  this  matter 
has  more  or  less  related  to  plants  forwarded  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conservatory  in  higher  temperatures.  A 
most  desirable,  but  more  restricted  class  remains  to  be 
illustrated,  that  of  strictly  winter  greenhouse  plants  ;  the 
list,  in  additition  to  those  already  given,  should  comprise 
such  plants  as  will  flower  in  their  natural  colours  and 
habits  in  a  common,  well-appointed  greenhouse  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  the  first  fort- 
night of  January.  I  am  able  to  do  little  more  than 
make  a  start  by  observing  that  my  greenhouse  (not 
conservatory)  is  now  like  May  with  Cinerarias,  the 
old  Coronilla,  Chrysanthemums,  Mignonette  (standards), 
Fuchsia  micropbylla,  in  small  pots,  a  vigorous,  herba- 
ceous sucker,  chosen  in  October,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plant  broken  away;  Salvia  fulgens  and  patens;  and  has 
been  during  the  above  mentioned  months,  rejecting  all 
flowers  which  bloom  at  this  time  out  of  doors,  and  all 
leavings  of  October.  Out  of  half  a  dozen  Coronillas, 
three  will  generally  be  in  flower  thus  early.  The  Sal- 
vias were  starved  and  stopped  through  the  summer, 
and  had  a  slight  shift  in  September.  The  Cinerarias 
were  early  seedlings  of  the  year.  Salvia  splendens  was 
not  included,  though  present,  being  always  effective 
but  never  strictly  comfortable,  and  many  others  rejected 
as  being  liable  to  damp  off  in  flower.  Colour  and  quan- 
tity of  the  plants  should  be  preferred  to  any  floristical 
excellence  or  fine  specimens;  the  house  should  be  kept 
like  a  drawing-room,  all  the  flowering  plants  being  put 
together  in  one  or  two  compartments,  and  their  situa- 
tions changed  with  regard  to  effect  almost  daily.  May 
I  trust  to  the  courtesy  of  amateur  proprietors  of  green- 
houses (the  most  likely  persons;  to  add  to  my  lowly 
list,  and  assist  with  their  information. — Micklewell. 

Noises  (see  p.  40).— Your  correspondent,  "A.  S.," 
had  better,  I  think,  before  pulling  down  his  wall,  try 
the  effect  of  nailing  up  the  common  Laurel  all  over  it, 
thickly  and  closely  ;  this  should  be  kept  clipped  and 
trimmed  (chiefly  in  the  spring),  which  will  keep  it 
regular  and  thick.  The  size  to  which  the  stem  of  the 
common  Laurel  grows  is  a  recommendation  in  this  case 
beyond  Ivy.  Magnolias  fastened  to  the  wall  would  be 
ornamental  during  the  time  of  flowering.  The  common 
Laurel  is  used  as  a  thick  covering  to  walls,  in  the  way 
I  mention,  at  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  Alton  Towers. 
It  is  there  cut  close  in  the  spring,  and  is  green  all  the 
vear  round  ;  it  harbours  no  insects,  and  is  of  a  cheerful 
"reen  colour.  Should  the  wall  in  question  be  accessible 
to  cattle,  Laurel  must  not  be  used,  but  Holly  will  an- 
swer instead,  without  any  risk.  It  must  be  nailed  flat 
to  the  wall,  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  cushion,  which  will 
deaden  reverberation,  as  pictures  and  curtains  do  in  a 
room,  pictures  particularly. — A.  Z.  [The  wall  adjoins 
the  road.  What  is  to  be  done  while  the  trees  are 
growing  V\ 
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is  the  following    passage—"  By   far   the   best   ot    the 
■weather  almanacs,  and  so  well   done  that  it  is  really 
worth   being  consulted.     With  Mr.  Legh,  the  author, 
meteorology  has  long  been  a  serious  study.     He  calcu- 
lates the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  upon  philosophical 
principles,  and  his  results  are  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tive study."     From  this  I  was  induced  to  purchase  it, 
and  hoped  to  have  found  the  work  worthy  of  the  cha- 
racter   it  had  received,  i.  e.  calculated  "  upon  philo- 
sophical principles,"  but  judge  of  my  surprise  on  read- 
in"  the  following  passage  at  page  10,  "  On  the  formation 
of  Gases,   Atmosphere,    Clouds,  and   Rain  :"— «  The 
quantity  of  mist  we  see  rising  from  the  earth  and  sea 
is  inadequate  to  form  all  the  moisture  that  descends  in 
rain  and  its  congelations  ;  hence  the  most  probable  fact 
is  that  gases  concocted  by  electricity  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  expanded  into  gas  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
arise  in  far  greater  quantities  invisibly  than  visibly,  and 
■when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  earth  and  its  electric  and 
attracting  convulsions,  arrange  themselves  above,  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities  ;  the  three  only  gases 
with  simple  bases  would  be  arranged  thus : — oxygen 
and  its  compound,  atmospheric  air,  lowest,  then  nitro- 
gen, then  hydrogen.     It  is   known   that  when  either 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  is  united  to  hydrogen,  heat 
and  electricity  (of  both  of  which  there  is,  no  doubt, 
abundance  in  the  regions  above)  is  produced,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed,  either  mists, 
clouds,  precipitation  of  drops  of  water,  or  detonations. 
Now,  this  union  is  brought  about  by  the  attraction  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  increased  by  being  in  conjunction, 
so  that  the  oxygen  is  drawn  up,  and,  by  reciprocation, 
the  hydrogen  is  brought  down,  and,  according  to  the 
power  at  the  time,  either  pale  blue  sky,  which  is  the 
first  symptom  of  gaseous  mixture,  or  else  remote  clouds, 
or  near  and  impending  clouds,  or  their  collision  and 
precipitation  in  rain,  or  transmutation  into  hail  or  snow, 
or  otherwise,  or  else  ignition  and  detonation  in  lightr 
nino-  and  thunder,  is  the  consequence.  Here  is  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  science."     The  above  extract  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  "  Essay  on  Anemology  aud  Ombrology," 
with  which  the  Weather  Almanac  is  prefaced,  and  if 
these  are  the  "  philosophical  principles  "  on  which  Mr. 
Le<*h  has  calculated   his  Almanac,  and  on  which   he 
places  "  the  whole  foundation  of  the  science,"  the  day 
is  far  distant  when  we  may  expect  accurate  results  from 
such  reasoning,  and  which  the  veriest  tyro  in  natural 
philosophy  would  laugh  to  scorn.     As  a  specimen  of  the 
result  of  the  predictions  from  such  data,  he  gives  the 
weather  for  the  day  on  which  we  write,  January  19, 
"  fair,  pale  suffusion  ;"  query,  pail  suffusion,  for  it  has 
rained  in  torrents  for  the  last  ten  hours,  with  every 
probability  of  a  continuance,  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter being  28,20  inches. — A.  G.     [It  is  necessary,  for 
our  own  justification,  to  state  that  we  have  ourselves 
examined  this  Almanac,  and  that  we  find  that  our  re- 
viewer gave  an  opinion  of  it  which  it  scarcely  deserves.] 
Green  Frogs  (see  p.  37). — I  kept  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  green  tree  frogs,  Hyla  viridis,  through  two 
winters,  and  they  remained  perfectly  healthy.     Those  I 
turned  out  at  Selborne,  in  a  coppice  bordering  a  large 
pond,  about  a  year  and  a  half  since,  but  have  no  subse- 
quent knowledge  of  them.     I  have  now  four  living  in  a 
glass  jar,  and  they  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health.     My 
plan  has  been  to  give  them  a  turf  during  the  summer, 
which  was  kept  damp,  but  not  wet,  and  a  little  shallow 
vessel  of  water  was  placed  on  the  turf  at  one  corner  of 
the  glass  box  in  which  the  animals  resided.     The  turf 
was  changed  once  a  week.     I  fed  them  profusely  with 
flies,  and  often  in  the  autumn  with  the  larger  tipulidae, 
which  they  ate  eagerly.     In  the  winter  I  left  them  to 
the  hybernation,  which,  however,  amounted  only  to  a 
very  partial  torpor  ;  and  in  the  spring  they  were  ready 
for  the  flies  as  soon  as  the  flies  were  ready  for  them.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  these  pretty  amphibia  might  be  natu- 
ralised in  this  country  in  favourable  situations,  and  I 
only  await  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  number  in  the  en- 
suing 'spring,  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial.     They  are 
found  in  plenty  on  the  Continent  in  colder  situations 

than  the  south  of  England. —  Thomas  Bell. These 

frogs  are  used  on  the  Continent  as  barometers.  The 
first  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  shop  at  Munich.  On  inquiring 
of  the  owner,  he  informed  me  he  had  had  it  for  several 
years.  It  was  kept  in  a  tall  confectioner's  glass  about 
a  foot  high,  and  a  piece  of  coarse  gauze  or  muslin  tied 
over  the  top  |  at  the  bottom  was  some  wet  Moss,  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  the  little  creature  to  hide  itself  in  ;  this 
was  changed  every  week  or  fortnight.  It  was  very  fond 
of  flies,  but  these,  the  man  said,  he  gave  it  occasionally 
more  as  a  bonne  boucke,  than  as  a  matter  of  food.  A 
little  wooden  ladder  reached  from  the  bottom  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  glass.  As  the  weather  changed, 
so  did  froggy  ascend  or  descend,  and  if  it  was  set  fair 
he  would  sometimes  sit  for  days  on  the  top  step ;  whilst, 
if  bad  weather  came,  he  would  also  for  days  hide  him- 
self in  the  wet  Moss.  I  afterwards  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  late  Mr.  Douce;  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  one,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I  procured 
on  my  next  visit  to  the  Continent.  This  lived  with  me 
for  many  weeks  ;  I  had  a  basket  made,  into  which  the 
glass  dropped,  and  which  I  suspended  in  the  carriage. 
I  am  quite  sure  at  last  the  little  creature  knew  me  ;  its 
eyes  would  sparkle  when  I  came  up  to  it ;  if  I  gave  it 
a  fly,  it  would  suffer  the  insect  to  buzz  about  for  per- 
haps a  minute,  then  make  a  sudden  dart,  and  swallow  it 
at  a  mouthful.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Douce  placed  it  in 
a  glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  it  died  soon  after  he 
had  it.  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  procure 
another.  They  are  extremely  interesting,  and  in  an 
elegant-shaped  glass  would  form  a  most  beautiful  and 


useful  ornament  in  any  drawing-room  as  a  barometer. 
If  "  Dodman"  could  inform  me  where  I  could  procure 
one,  he  would  much  oblige — R.,  London. 

Cements. — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  "  W.  G.  M.," 
p.  38,  I  can  only  inform  him,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
cement  will  weigh  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lb  ;  and  as  his  tank 
will  require  about  700  bricks  to  line  it,  half  brick  thick, 
each  brick  will  probably  require  a  pound  of  cement. 
But  if  his  tank  is  under  ground,  how  much  easier  and 
cheaper  it  would  be  to  line  the  excavation  with  a  face 
wall  built  in  Aberthaw  lime  (or  any  lime  burnt  from 
the  blue  lias),  grouting  behind  it  with  the  same,  and 
plastering  the  inside  with  Roman  cement ;  this  will  be 
sure  to  hold,  and  will  not  injure  the  water.  If  it  be 
above  ground,  it  will  require  pretty  thick  walls;  for 
"  W.  C.  M."  should  be'  aware  that  the  lateral  pressure 
of  water  5  feet  deep,  will  be  from  280  to  300  lbs.  on 
each  square  foot.  If  "M.  O."  p.  40,  can  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  scales  from  smith's  anvils,  and 
make  them  into  a  mixture  with  Aberthaw  lime,  clean 
out  the  joints  of  his  arches,  and  fresh  point  them,  and 
plaster  the  whole  with  the  same,  he  may  be  assured 

no  wet  will  ever  percolate  through  them. — Lusor. 

I  beg  to  inform  "  M.  O."  that  he  will  find  a  composi- 
tion of  gas  tar  cinders,  from  a  mill,  what  is  termed 
dross,  and  gravel  mixed  together,  a  most  durable  and 
excellent  composition.  I  have  used  it  most  extensively, 
for  roads,  garden  walks,  and  floors  under  sheds  and 
stables.  I  have  also  made  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lime, 
which  is  most  durable,  and  a  neighbour  of  mine  has 
lined  a  soft-water  tank,  and  says  it  answers  well.  The 
nearer  the  tar  is  got  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  the 
better.  It  requires  well  rolling  after  being  put  on,  and 
if  you  are  unable  to  roll  for  want  of  space  beat  it  well 
with  a  shovel. — Subscriber. 

Preservation  of  Pelargoniums  in  Winter. — A  year  or 
two  ago,  I  observed  a  mode  of  preserving  Pelargoniums 
during  winter,  without  the  aid  of  glass,  highly  recom- 
mended in  several  periodicals  ;  it  was  this  :  The  plants 
to  be  preserved  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
autumn,  before  having  suffered  from  frost,  the  earth 
shaken  from  their  roots,  and  then  they  were  to  be  hung 
up,  foliage  downwards,  in  a  dark  dry  cellar,  or  such  like 
place,  there  to  remain  till  the  arrival  of  the  period  for 
their  being  planted,  viz.,  the  ensuing  spring.     I  then 
thought  this  a  rather  novel  mode  of  sustaining  for  so 
long  period  as  our  winters  generally  are,  such  plants  as 
Pelargoniums  ;  but  I  determined  to  test  it  by  experi- 
ment, for  in  such  cases  facts  are  more  valuable  than 
thoughts.     Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  I  care- 
fully lifted  a  number  of  fine  robust  healthy  Geranium 
plants,  from  a  flower  border,  in  which  they  had  been 
growing  during  the  summer.     I  cleared  the  earth  from 
their  roots,  without  injuring  the  latter,  and  hung  them 
up  in  such  a  situation  as  was  recommended,  where  I 
was  certain  they  would  be  kept  dark,  dry,  and  free  from 
frost.      They  kept  fresh  for  a   few  days  ;  but  soon 
symptoms  of  death  made  their  appearance :  the  leaves 
lost  their  lovely  green  hue,  and  curled  up  ;  the  juice 
escaped  from  the  stems, — and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the 
plants  appeared  like  mere   bundles  of  broken   reeds. 
From   this  I  inferred    (and    any  person   of  common 
sense  would  have  done  the  same)  that  the  experiment 
would  be  unsuccessful,  and  I  wondered  not  at  this  being 
the  case,  for  I  could  not  even  allow  myself  to  think 
that  it   was  possible  for   Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  in 
life    under    such    circumstances.       Determined,  how- 
ever, to  give  it  full  fair  play,  I  kept  my  vegetable  mum- 
mies in  their  situation  until  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  (1845),  when  I   committed  the  withered  remains 
to  the  care  of  mother  earth,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  my 
flower  borders.     There  they  stood  for  several  weeks  ; 
but  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  had  no  effect  upon  them 
— they  showed  not  the  least  indications  of  growth  or  of 
returning  life — and  fully  satisfied  of  the  fallacy  of  that 
mode  of  preserving  such  things  during  winter,  I  cleared 
them    off   to    their    proper    place — the   mould   heap. 
Another  experiment,  however,  somewhat  akin  to  the 
above,  succeeded  better  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  already  well 
known  to  gardeners.     This  was  to  keep  them  during 
winter  in  a  situation  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  above 
mentioned,  with  this  exception,  that  the  plants  were 
kept  in  the  pots  with  the  earth  in  which  they  had  been 
growing  during  the  previous  summer  undisturbed.  This 
succeeded  wonderfully.     The  plants  in  the  spring,  after 
their  long  confinement,  had,  of  course,  a  very  sickly  ap- 
pearance ;  but  when  put  out  in  the  open  air  they  soon 
commenced  to  grow,  and  grew  vigorously  too,  and  very 
soon  produced  abundance  of  fine  flowers.     It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  remark  that,  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  alone. — 
Geo.  Lawson,  Dundee. 


Jboct'eties. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  20. — C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  J.  S. 
Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford  Green,  Essex,  and  M. 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  were  elected  Fellows.  At 
this  meeting,  considering  the  season,  a  large  number  of 
gay  plants  were  brought  together,  and  foremost  among 
them  was  a  charming  collection  of  Orchids,  from  S. 
Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth.  These  comprised  some 
remarkable  specimens,  especially  one  of  Cjelogyne 
cristata,  producing  four  spikes,  each  containing  five 
snow-white  blossoms ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  Guatemala 
species,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  large  pink  flowers  ; 
Brassavola  glauca,  with  greenish-white  blossoms  ;  Tri- 
chopilia  tortilis,'  remarkable  for  its  twisted  petals  and 
pink  spotted  lip  ;  the  Mexican  Odontoglossum  corda- 
tum,  a  green-flowered  Lselia,  and  a  cut  spike  of  Lselia 


superbiens,  which  although  very  fine,  was  however  con  ~ 
siderably  inferior  to  a  noble  cut  specimen  of  the  same 
from  the  Society's  Garden.     This  large  head  of  bloom 
contained  1 0  fully  expanded  rich  purple  flowers,  which 
were  elevated  on  a  flower-spike  of  about  5  ft.  in  length. 
Some  disappointment  was  experienced  on  the  first  flow- 
ering of  this  plant,  from  which  much  was  expected ;  but 
in  this  instance  we  imagine  it  has  fulfilled  the  highest 
expectations  formed  of  it.     Besides  the  spike  exhibited, 
the  plant  has  five  others  fast  coming  into  beauty,  and 
will  soon  form  an  object  of  very  great  interest.  The  plant 
was  discovered  in  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Skinner,,  and  Mr. 
Hartweg  also  met  with  it  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chantla,  where   large  masses  of  it   are 
planted  bythelndiansinfront  of  their  doors.  AKnightian 
Medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Rucker  for  his  Epiphytes. — 
From  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  was  a 
beautiful  plant  of  the  useful  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  a 
large  mass  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  covered  with  bloom 
down  to  the  pot.     In  propagating  the  latter  it  was  men- 
tioned that  young  healthy  plants  of  Cereus  speciosissimus 
formed   the   best   stocks  for  it,  inserting  the  scions  in 
March.     The  plants  are  then  kept  in  the  stove  till  they 
are  sufficiently  large  for  flowering,  which  is  about  18 
months  after  they  have  been  grafted.     In  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year  they  are  removed  from  the  stove  to 
a  cool  greenhouse,  or,  if  the  weather  is  fine^  to  a  south 
border.     As  winter  approaches  the  supply  of  water  is 
diminished,  till  finally  they  are  kept  quite  dry.     In  this 
state  they  remain   in  the  greenhouse  till  they  are  re- 
quired for  forcing.     Those  for  blooming  first  are  placed 
again  in  the  stove  early  in  spring,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  matured  their  first  growth  they  are  removed  to 
an  exposed  part  of  the  garden,  which  causes  them  to 
set  their  flower  buds ;  as  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the 
plants  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  flower 
in  October.     Treated  in  this  way  a  continued  crop  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  October  to  March.     A 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. — From  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Lea  Bridge-road,  was  a  seedling  Epacris,  being  one  of 
the    endless    variety    of    E.    impressa.  —  Mr.    Ivery, 
of  Peckham,   received  a  certificate  for  a  blue  seedling 
Cineraria,   named    the    Conqueror.' — Messrs.    Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  two  plants  (named  Collanias), 
nearly  related  to    Alstrcemeria,    producing    terminal 
clusters  of  red  and  green  flowers  of  little  beauty.    They 
were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  from  Peru,  and  were  said  to 
be  hardy  or  very  nearly  so.  Asingular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them  is  that  the  leaves,  being  closely  covered 
with  short  white  hairs  on  the  upper  sides  are  thereby  una- 
ble to  perform  their  functions  properly  in  regard  to  light ; 
but  in  order  to  remedy  this,  by  a  twist  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  the  under  sides,  which  are  smooth,  are  turned 
uppermost,  thus  exhibiting  one  of  the  many   curious 
yet  simple  means  by  which  Nature  effects  the  ends  best 
adapted  to    her  purpose. — Mr.   Dawson,   of    Brixton 
Hill,  sent  Erica  mutabilis  and  E.  Banksiee  ;  the  latter  a 
fine  specimen  of  its  kind,  to  which  a  Certificate  was- 
awarded. — From  Mr.  Floy,  nurseryman,  Haarlem,  near 
New  York,  were  three  ears  of  wild  Indian  Corn,  exhi- 
biting some  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  its  passing 
from  the  wild  to  the  cultivated  state.     In  the  wild  state 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  husks,  but  in  course  of 
cultivation  these  husks  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
grain  becomes  larger  and  firmer,  and  in  this  manner  it 
goes  on  improving  till  it  finally  arrives  at  perfection  ; 
thus  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  recognise  cultivated 
grain  in  its  wild  form,  and  in  some  measure  explaining, 
why  so  little  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of  most 
kinds  of  our  cultivated  corn.     Seeds  of  the  above  were 
found  by  an  American  exploring  expedition  to  the  south 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  few  grains  having  been 
given  to  Mr.  Floy,  he  succeeded  in  raising  them  in  hie 
Nursery,  and  these  were  samples   of  the   produce. — 
Of  Fruit,  Sir  C.  Monck,  Bart.,  sent  from  Wales  good 
samples,  considering  the  unfavourable  season  we  have 
had,  of  Lemons  and  Forbidden  Fruit,  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate was  awarded.     Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner, 
received  a  certificate  for  fine-looking  specimens  of  West's 
St.  Peter's  Grapes  ;  and  G.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Colney 
Hatch,  again  sent  samples  of  Black  Hamburghs  that 
had  been  cut  10  days  previous  to  the  day  of  exhibition; 
they  were  beginning  to   shrivel,  and  were  fast  passinj 
into  the  condition  of  raisins.     Mr.  Foster,  gr.  at  BeiH 
ningborough  Hall,  near  York,  exhibited  a  seedling  black 
Grape,  which  was  said  to  have  been  a  cross  between 
the  Blue  Morocco  and  the  Royal  Muscadine.     It  was 
mentioned  that  the   same  berry  which  produced  the 
bunch   sent,  also  produced  a  white  Grape  something 
like  a  Tokay.     Seedling  Apples  came  from  Dr.  Mac- 
lean, of  Colchester,  and  a  collection  of  Pears  in  excel- 
lent preservation  from  J.  Moorman,  Esq.,  of  Portland- 
place,  Clapham-road  ;  among  these  were  fine  specimens 
of  Glout  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Napoleon,  Ne  plus 
Meuris,  and  Winter  Nelis.  Mr.  Moorman  having  every 
year  about  this  time  sent  these  and  other  sorts  in  fine 
condition,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  as  to  how 
they   have   been   managed;   we   understand  the   only 
secret    consists    in    gathering    the    fruit    free     frori 
bruises,  and  in  carefully  excluding  all  light  from  tlie 
fruit-room,  a  circumstance  which  is   not  attended  to 
so  much  as  it  should  be  ;   although  it  is  well-known 
that  the  influence  of  light  on  the  green  surface^  of  tie 
fruit  has  the  effect  of  exciting  evaporation,  which  ex- 
hausts and   causes   it   to   shrivel.     A   certificate   was 
awarded.     Of  miscellaneous  articles,  Mr.  Toy  produced 
a  hot-water  apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  wooden 
tank  covered  with  slates.     This  was  sent  to  show  thit 
hot  water  might  be  made  to  flow  and  return  in  the  sane 
tank,  without  a  division,  and  on  trial  this  proved  to  let 
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correct. — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were 
Comea  Goodei,  Pimelea  spectabilis  ;  Hippcastrum 
aulicum,  a  Brazilian  bulb,  with  large  red  flowers  ;  a 
Cape  Heath,  the  rare  Epidendrum  Skinneri,  the  cut 
spike  of  Lrelia  superbiens  above  alluded  to,  and  a  new 
Daphne,  with  blue  flowers,  sent  from  China,  by  Mr. 
Fortune.  This  plant  had  been  forced,  to  bring  it  into 
flower  for  the  meeting,  and  was  rather  naked  looking  ; 
but  in  the  native  specimens  it  appears  to  be  much 
branched,  and  to  be  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  the 
flowers  being,  of  course,  much  darker  coloured  than 
those  on  the  plant  exhibited.  Being  from  Ning  Po, 
and  also  found  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  whence  the 
Glycine  sinensis  conies,  which  we  know  to  ho  hardy, 
it  may  possibly  prove  so  also  j  but  if  this  should  not 
turn  out  10  be  the  case,  a  cool  pit  or  greenhouse  will 
be  sufficient  protection  for  it.  Along  with  these 
were  two  Chinese  Primulas,  one  had  been  grown  in 
a  cold  pit  in  summer,  and  placed  in  autumn  in 
the  conservatory.  The  other  was  kept  in  a 
hot-water  pit  till  it  was  in  bloom,  wdiich  was  some 
weeks  later  than  the  one  in  the  conservatory.  From 
the  appearance  of  these  plants,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Chinese  Primrose  is  not  a  suitable  plant  for  forcing, 
for  the  flowers  on  the  forced  specimen  were  not  half 
the  size,  nor  half  so  well  coloured,  as  those  on  the 
plant  that  was  not  subjected  to  such  treatment.  Along 
with  these  were  flowers  of  the  different  sorts  of  Chimo- 
nanthus,  and  a  cut  specimen  of  Garrya  elliptiea,  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which  produces  at  this  season 
long  drooping  tails  of  greenish  flowers,  and  deserves  to 
he  extensively  cultivated  in  shrubberies.  The  Fruit 
consisted  of  Apples,  among  which  were  Reinette  du 
Canada,  a  large  good  sort ;  Pearson's  Plate,  one  of  our 
best  dessert  varieties  ;  Boston  Russet,  the  best  late 
American  Apple  for  this  climate,  in  which  it  succeeds 
well,  proving  far  superior  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  in  this 
country;  New  Rock  Pippin,  firm  and  sugary  ;  and  the 
Beachamwell.  Among  kitchen  sorts,  were  Gloria  Mundi, 
a  large  Apple,  which  should  be  grown  on  short-stemmed 
dwarfs,  being  very  liable  to  be  blown  down  from  tall 
standards,  and  Rymer,  a  hardy  sort  and  great  bearer. 
Upwards  of  12/.  was  obtained  for  the  produce  of  one 
tree  near  Nottingham,  where  it  is  known  bvthe  name  of 
Caldwell. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  20. — R.  Brown,  Esq.  in  the  chair.     Mr.  j.  N. 
Sheeler,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  were  elected 
Fellows.     A  paper  was  read  from  the  late  Wm.  Griffith, 
Esq.,  on  the  structure  of  the  aseidia  and  stomata  of 
Dischidia   Rafflesiana.     The   author    stated    that    the 
commonly  adopted  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pitchers 
of  this  plant  was  that  they  were  a  modification  of  the 
petiole,  and  the  lid  or  operculum  of  the  lamina.     From 
an  examination  of  the  plant  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pitchers  were  leaves  which  had  been 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  edges  of  the  lamina,  a  conclu- 
sion which  had  been  previously  come  to  by  Dr.  Lindley 
m  his  "Introduction,"  page  98.  He  referred  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stomata,  which  were  only  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  were  found  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
but   most  abundantly  on  the   concave  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  corresponding  inner  surface  of  the  pitcher. 
It  is  to  their  presence  that  the  minute  white  dots  exist- 
ing on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  aseidia  are  to 
be  attributed.      From  the  existence  of  these  stomata 
on  the  dark-coloured  concealed  portion  of  the  aseidia, 
the  author  was  inclined  to  ask  the   question,  can  they 
have  the  same  function  with  those  of  ordinary  stomates? 
May  not  the  function  of  those  in  which  the  stoma  is 
opaque    be    glandular'      A   second  paper    was   read 
from:  Mr.  Griffith,  "On  the  Structure  and  Germination 
of  the  Seeds  of  Careya."      The  seeds  examined  were 
those  of  C.  herbacea.      An   analogous  structure  was 
observed  in  Barringtonia.     Both  papers  were  illustrated 
by  drawings.      Specimens  of  CEnanthe  pimpinelloides 
were  presented  by  Hewit  C.  Watson,  Esq.     A  packet  of 
dried  plants,  from  Ceylon,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Kelaart, 
of  Gibraltar. 


tiguous  segments  ;  middle  one  scarcely  longer  than  the 
two  lateral,  broad,  shallow.  Upper  calyx-teeth  erect  or 
recurved.  Root  partly  creeping."  A  new  and  very 
beautiful  plant,  found  by  Dr.  Bromfield  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  a  garden,  and 
is  more  especially  handsome  when  confined  to  a  pot — 
producing  very  numerous  large  flowers,  and  continuing 
in  flower  for  many  weeks.  Described  by  Dr.  Bromfield. 

PI.  2898.  Cuscula  trifoiii  (Bab.)— This  is  a  good 
figure  of  an  agricultural  pest  often  noticed  in  our 
former  volumes  as  most  destructive  to  the  crops  of 
Clover  in  the  eastern  counties  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
with  Clover  seed  from  Holland  or  Belgium,  but  we  have 
recently  been  informed  that  specimens  of  it  exist  in 
some  old  Herbaria,  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  have 
stronger  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  native  plant  than 
is  stated  in  the  description  appended  to  the  above  plate. 
This  is  a  point  of  next  to  no  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  large  quantities  of 
it  which  destroyed  the  crops  lately  were  raised  from 
seeds  sown  by  himself  on  his  own  land  and  paid  for  as 
foreign  Clover  seed.  We  have  often  pressed  upon 
farmers  the  necessity  of  using  clean  seed,  and  we  have 
here  a  strong  case  in  which  the  necessity  of  such  atten- 
tion to  seeds  is  shown.  Described  by  Mr.  Babington  ; 
Bab.  Man.  303. 

PI.  2899.  Tyndaridea  anomala  (Ralfs.) — A  minute 
and  curious  aquatic  cryptogamic  plant  solely  of  botanical 
interest.     Described  by  Mr.  Ralfs. 

PI.  2900.  Erica  Mackaiana  (Bab.)— An  elegant 
plant  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  gardens.  Being  a 
native  of  Ireland  it  is  hardy,  and  therefore  an  accept- 
able addition  to  our  few  hardy  species  of  Heath.  It 
bears  numerous  purple  flowers,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  E.  tetralix,  but  devoid  of  the  scattered  habit 
of  that  plant ;  here  the  branches  are  very  numerous, 
and  all  rising  to  nearly  the  same  level,  and  each  termi- 
nating in  a  cluster  of  flowers,  they  form  a  dense  mass 
of  bloom.  We  have  seen  it  flowering  in  the  Botanic 
Society's  Garden,  Regent's  Park.  It  only  requires  to 
be  known  to  become  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
cultivators  of  hardy  plants.  Described  by  Mr.  Babing- 
ton.    Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  207.     Bab.  Man.  192. 

PI.  2901.  Phascum  triquetrum  (Spruce.) — A  new 
Moss  described  by  Mr.  R.  Spruce. 

PI.  2902.  Chorda  lomeniaria  (Lyngb.) — A  curious 
sea-weed,  described  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  14. — Mr.  Wilkinson  read  a  paper  on  some  new 
forms  of  recent  and  fossil  Xanthidia.  Of  the  fossil 
species  he  particularly  described  two  new  species.  The 
first  is  characterised  by  possessing  an  enlargement  of  the 
tubes  at  one  end.  The  second  appeared  to  consist  of 
two  cup-shaped  bodies  joined  together  at  the  edges,aud 
having  spines  or  tentaculse  thickly  set  all  over  them. 
He  described  several  recent  species  found  in  the  Thames 
mud,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  their  skeletons  were 
horny,  not  siliceous.  There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  members  as  to  the  second  fossil 
species  being  new,  but  no  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
first. 


iRefasefos. 


Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany. 
{Continued  from  page  438,  1S45.) 

PI.  2896,  Carex  paradoxa  (Willd.)  is  a  Sedge  of  no 
interest  to  any  except  professed  botanists.  It  was  first 
noticed  in  Britain  by  Mr.  D.  Moore,  the  well  known 
Irish  botanist,  at  Ladiston,  in  Ireland,  and  more  recently 
detected  near  York  by  Mr.  R.  Spruce.  Described  by 
Mr.  Babington  ;  Bab.  Man.  337. 

PI.  2897.  Calamintha  sylvalica  (Bromi.') — Sp.  Char. 
"  Stems  lax ;  branches  few,  elongate,  nearly  erect. 
Leaves  ovate;  upper  ones  acute,  sharply  serrate.  Cymes 
many-flowered,  stalked.     Lower  lip  of  corolla  with  con- 


New  Garden  Plants. 

9.    Pterostigma  grandiflorum.  Large  flowered  Wing- 
point.     Greenhouse  Herbaceous  Plant.     (Figworts). 
China. 
Received  from  Mr.  Fortune,  July  30,  1843,  from  Hong 
Kong,  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  grow- 
ing on  hill  sides  and  near  streams.     In  its  wild  state 
this  plant  does  not  appear  to  grow  more  than  a  foot  or 
18  inches  high  ;  but  in  gardens  it  has  become  more 
than  three  feet  high,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
its  natural  beauty  has  been  greatly  impaired.     It  is  a 
perennial,  covered  all  over  with  slender  spreading  hairs. 
The  stems  are  round  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  stalked, 
ovate,  crenated,  very  much  marked  with  sunken  veins, 
and  deep  green.     The  fiowers,which  are  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  a  Digitalis,  and  of  the  deep  colour  of  Glox- 
inia violacea,  grow  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  than 
which  they  are  considerably  shorter.     The  calyx  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  seven  narrow  green  leaves,  imbricated 
at  their  base,  but  the  number  varies  to  eight ;  they  form 
a  complete  broken  whorl,  and  may  be  understood  to 
consist  in  part  of  bracts  which  stand  close  to  the  true 
sepals,  and  become  blended  with  them  ;  of  these  the 
three  exterior  are  both  broader  and  longer  than  the 
others.     The    corolla  is  tubular,  two-lipped,  with  the 
upper  lip  broad,  ovate,  blunt,  and  notched,  while  the 
lower  is  composed  of  three  smaller   divisions  placed 
nearly  on  the  same  plane  ;  in  this  respect,  however,  the 
flower  varies,  some  of  the  specimens  having  four  lobes 
in  the  lower  lip.     The  usual  number  of  stamens  is  four, 
of  which  two  are  perfect  and  next  the  upper  lip,  and 
two  stunted,  of  the  same  length  but  more  slender,  and 
belonging  to  the  lower  lip  ;  when  an  additional  lobe 
appears  in  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  additional  sterile  stamen.     The  perfect  anthers 
are  constructed  in  an  unusual  manner  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  filament  is  a  large  globular  green  gland, which  even- 
tually shrinks  up  ;  upon  this  green  gland  are  planted 
two  lobes  of  unequal  length,    bursting  longitudinally. 
The  style  and  stigma  too  are  of  a  singular  form,  the 
former  gradually  widening  and  flattening  upwards  till  it 
ends  in  a  thin  broad  plate  which   curves  forward  and 
forms  a  stigma  on  its  anterior  edge.     This  species  has 
been  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but  will  probably  prove 
hardy  enough  to  stand  in  a  greenhouse.     It  appears  to 
grow  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  especially  sandy 
peat.     In  summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  neces- 
sary, and  shading  in  sunny  weather  :  in  consequence  of 
its  being  subject  to  damp  off  in  winter,  it  will  require 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  for  a  few  weeks  :  it  is  very  easily 
multiplied  from  cuttings  in  the  usual  way.     Should  this 
species  flower  abundantly,  it  will  be  a  good  addition  to 
our  stove  plants. — Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Major  Ford's,  Bodlondeb,  Conway,  Carnarvonshire, 
North  Wales. — In  the  open  garden  here  there  are  at 
the  present  time  Potatoes  6  inches  above  the  ground  ; 
a  dozen  Early  Cauliflowers  have  been  cut  this  week  ; 
Peas  are  in  bloom  ;  Strawberries  have  been  gathered 


this  week,  and  Lettuce  and  Radishes,  Mustard  and 
Cress  are  also  in  as  good  condition  as  in  the  month  of 
April.  Three  or  four  dishes  of  Beans  were  gathered 
on  Christmas  day,  and  on  the  lCth  inst.,  a  good  dish  of 
young  Beans  was  gathered,  which  were  very  much 
enjoyed  at  dinner.  The  sort  was  the  Early  Mazagan  ; 
it  was  sown  in  the  beginning  of  August ;  a  great  part 
of  them  are  still  in  bloom.  Another  row  of  dwarf 
Beans,  sown  about  the  middle  of  August,  are  also  in 
full  bloom  now,  and  looking  as  well  as  if  it  were  the 
middle  of  summer.  Has  anybody  else  experienced  the 
same  result  from  the  mildness  of  the  weather  ? — R.  H., 
Jan.  17,  184G.     

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Although  the  expediency  of  night  covering  for  the 
roofs  of  hothouses  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  and 
pretty  generally  admitted,  yet,  little  is  done  in  that 
respect,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  To  say  that  it  is  econo- 
mical in  point  of  fuel  is  only  to  recount  half  its  merits. 
I  am  persuaded  (to  put  a  case),  that  in  an  early  Vinery 
for  instance,  a  night  temperature  of  60°,  or  even  a 
degree  or  two  less,  would  perfectly  suffice,  and  be  su- 
perior to  one  of  65°  or  70°,  which  is  the  common  prac- 
tice; provided  a  good  night  covering  were  applied  to  the 
roof.  Drip,  it  is  well  known,  is  liable  to  do  consider- 
able mischief  in  the  conservatory,  the  late  Vinery,  and 
other  structures  ;  how  easy  then  by  night  coverings 
to  force  the  accumulating  atmospheric  moisture  to  make 
its  escape  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  at  the  back  venti- 
lators ;  instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  descending  in 
a  shower  of  drip  through  contact  with  a  very  cold  roof. 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  <fcc. 
Conservatory. — Keep  a  mild  and  sweet  atmosphere. 
If  any  plant  becomes  foul  with  insects,  remove  it  imme- 
diately, to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  no  course  of  culture 
will  suffice,  without  thorough  cleanliness.  Stove. — Now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  repot  such  of  the  Orchids  as 
require  it.  If  you  have  not  yet  prepared  the  neces- 
sary material,  do  it  forthwith  ;  few  days  only  is  re- 
quired to  this  end.  Abundance  of  peat,  cut  into  cubes, 
varying  from  I  inch  to  2  inches  ;  fresh  sphagnum  and 
charcoal  in  lumps,  with  abundance  of  crocks,  should 
be  all  at  hand.  I  half  char  my  peat,  and  soak  my 
sphagnum  in  boiling  water,  to  destroy  insects.  Com- 
mence potting  those  showing  signs  of  growth,  and  follow 
up  in  this  order.  Geranium  House. — Slightly  increase 
the  quantity  of  water  now — fumigate,  if  a  single  fly 
appear,  give  plenty  of  air,  but  beware  of  cold  draughts. 
Mixed  Greenhouse. — Cut  down,  number,  and  remove 
decayed  Chrysanthemums  ;  let  them  go  dry  in  a  cold 
pit.  Cinerarias,  which  are  cramped  in  their  pots,  may 
soon  have  a  shift ;  likewise  Chinese  Primroses  for 
spring  work.  Forcing  Pits. — Introduce  bulbs,  Roses, 
Pinks,  American  shrubs,  Lilacs,  &c,  in  steady  succes- 
sion. Keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  and  an  ave- 
rage surface  temperature  of  60?  at  night,  and  702 
by  day,  with  air  occasionally.  Cold  Frames  or  Pits. — 
Begin  to  water  slightly  those  stores  that  appear  to  bo 
suffering  for  want  of  that  element.  Introduce  stock  of 
choice  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  and  other  stores 
intended  for  dress  beds  or  borders,  to  some  warm  and 
light  situation  in  the  houses  or  pits  at  work,  in  order 
to  produce  abundance  of  early  cuttings. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING.  _ 
Pineries.- — Those  which  are  up  or  rising  should 
have  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  ;  few  allow  suffi- 
cient. Allow  a  powerful  heat  on  sunny  days,  a  little 
syringing  also,  about  once  or  twice  a  week,  between 
their  stems.  Let  80°  of  bottom  heat  be  your  maxi- 
mum at  present.  Hamilton' s  System. — Do  not  disturb 
the  plants  till  February,  although  in  a  bottom  heat  of 

only  70Q.      Early  Vinery Let  thermometer  be  70S  by 

day,  60?  by  night.  Continue  steady  disbudding.  Stop 
the  shoots  as  they  advance,  at  the  joint  above  the  fruit.  If 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  be  deficient  of  wood,  select 
some  well  placed  buds  as  they  break,  to  fill  the  vacancy ; 
and  suffer  them  to  ramble  considerably  without  stopping 
— they  will  soon  furnish  the  gaps  again, by  acquiring  more 
strength.  Peach  House. — Air  freely  all  day,  witha  lively 
temperature  of  60°,  sinking  low  at  night.  If  the  trees 
are  nearly  done  blooming  batter  them  with  the  syringe 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Commence  dis- 
budding as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough ;  removing 
a  small  quantity  daily.  Cherry  House.— A  mild  and 
somewhat  moist  atmosphere  is  everything.  Air,  when  in 
flower,  similar  to  Peaches  ;  let  the  temperature  be,  how- 
ever, 5°  less  even  in  the  day.  See  that  the  roots  are  in 
a  proper  state  of  moisture.  Figs. — Syringe  momingand 
evening.  Thermometer  65°  or  70°  by  day  ;  55°  or  60° 
by  night.  Beware  of  any  extreme  at  the  root.  Continue 
to  introduce  Miut,  Sorrel,  Tarragon,  &c.  in  heat.  Kid- 
ney Beans  are  best  planted  four  in  a  5-inch  pot,  "  stop- 
ped," and  suffered  to  become  stiff  and  firm ;  then 
shifted  finally  into  full-sized  pots  ;  after  which  give  liquid 
manure  constantly.  Cucumbers  in  Frames.— Sow  suc- 
cessions of  choice  kinds  in  case  of  failure.  Pot  off  young 
stock  betimes,  and  top  them  when  established  in  their 
pots,  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  is  somewhat  unfolded. 
Take  care  that  the  new  made  bed  is  absolutely  sweet, 
and  that  no  gross  steam  can  enter  from  the  linings. 
Lay  a  thick  turf  under  each  hill,  and  in  making  the 
hills  confine  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  centre  of 
the  light,  in  order  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  apply 
water  to  the  dung  between  the  hills,  which  should  be 
done  frequently,  the'  oftener  the  better.  If  the  dung 
should  not  have  been  sufficiently  fermented  apply  hot 
water  if  at  hand ;  it  will  hasten  the  decomposition. 
Give  air  night  and  day,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  keep  powerful  linings  and  water  them  frequently  ; 
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tti»=  uucuci^ucac  arc  lurueu  tac  foetcer.  ouw  suuje 
Beechwood  or  other  early  Melons.  Get  some  dung  at 
■work  for  the  bed,  and  carry  it  through  as  careful  a  pro- 
cess as  that  for  the  early  Cucumbers.  If  ridged  out  by 
the  second  week  in  February,  they  will  he  sufficiently 
early  to  prove  a  safe  crop,  and  will  be  ready  by  the  first 
week  in  June,  if  not  a  fortDight  earlier.  Provide  suc- 
cessions of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c.  ;  the  two 
latter  succeed  admirably  in  a  Mushroom  hi  use. 
Chicorv  also  in  pots  in  the  same  place. 

'  FLOTVER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Those  who  have  alterations  to  accomplish  this  spring, 
in  the  way  of  planting  and  ground-work,  must  now  lose 
no  time.  In  planting  large  shrubs,  it  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice to  half-fill  the  holes  intended  for  the  plant  or  tree, 
with  the  ralcings  of  the  pleasure-grounds  ;  which  I  al- 
ways reserve  in  heaps,  in  back  places,  for  that  purpose. 
This  imparts  an  unusual  degree  of  luxuriance  to  the 
plants,  and  of  a  most  enduring  character  too.  Look 
over  and  correct  the  general  outlines  of  ornamental 
plantations.  Break  into  all  hedge-like  lines  ;  form  bold 
recesses  where  space  will  admit  of  it ;  and  endeavour  to 
create  intricacies.  The  lines  of  irregular  plantations  or 
shrubberies  should  be  corrected  in  this  way  at  least 
every  three  years  ;  as  however  well  they  may  have  been 
designed  originally,  the  unequal  growth  of  trees  will,  in 
in  some  degree,  militate  against  the  first  intention. 
Rearrange  American  masses ;  some  of  the  delicate 
Azaleas,  &c,  are  frequently  overgrown  and  injured  by 
the  grosser  Rhododendrons.  Biennials  may  be  planted 
in  flower-borders  or  beds  ;  see  to  your  bulbous  tribes  ; 
stir  amongst  them  and  protect  if  necessary.  Give  air  to, 
and  examine  half-hardy  plants  ;  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  confined  damp. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

From  the  mild  weather  we  have  hitherto  had,  all 
flowers  will  be  more  susceptible  than  usual  of  frosts  and 
cutting  winds.  We  need  not  press  on  our  readers  the 
necessity  of  taking  heed  of  those  precautions  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  inculcated  in  the  Chronicle. 
Many  collections  of  Tulips  are  now  so  forward  that 
unless  protected  in  some  of  the  ways  recommended, 
serious  consequences  would  inevitably  result  to  the 
embryo  blooms,  which,  though  below  the  surface,  will 
certainly  be  more  or  less  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  Ranunculus  beds  may  be  thrown  up  in 
ridges  of  about  4  inches,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
bed  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  By  this  means 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  a  fine  day,  should  the  weather 
prove  fickle,  about  the  14th  of  February  ;  as  when  suf- 
fered to  lie  in  this  state,  the  surface  soil  becomes  sooner 
dry,  and  by  simply  raking  level  is  immediately  ready 
for  putting  in  the  roots.  Polyanthus  seeds  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans.  Some  florists  start  them  in  a  slight  heat, 
and  when  up,  gradually  harden  them.  Look  well  after 
Carnations  in  pots  ;  those  on  beds  will  require  protec- 
tion in  exposed  situations.  Attend  to  all  the  minutice  of 
cleanliness,  watering,  &c.  &c. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  to  commence  operations 
here  in  earnest,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  plan  out 
every  inch  of  ground  for  the  whole  year,  if  possible. 
Laths  should  be  written  upon  and  placed  at  the  heads 
of  the  quarters,  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  crop, 
the  manuring,  and  what  succeeded  by.  It  is  neces- 
sary also,  in  order  to  follow  up  a  systematic  rotation  of 
crops,  to  keep  a  cropping  book  corresponding  with  the 
labels.  Most  persons  will  have  laid  in  their  stock  of 
seeds  for  the  year.  The  old  remains  of  last  year  should 
be  thoroughly  examined,  and  all  the  seeds  deemed  safe 
for  the  current  season  reserved,  and  some  mixed  with  the 
new  samples.  A  little  Cauliflower,  and  a  pinch  of 
brown  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  placed 
iu  a  house  at  work.  Also  some  white  Spanish  and 
Portugal  Onion,  to  be  transplanted  in  highly  manured 
ground.  Sow  a  little  Parsley,  a  little  early  dwarf  Cab- 
bage— the  Vanack  or  Nonpareil— a  little  round  Spinach, 
and  a  pinch  of  early  Dutch  Turnip,  on  a  warm  slope. 
A  plot  of  ground  should  be  forthwith  appropriated  to 
slopes  ;  it  is  strange  that  gardeners  do  not  avail  them- 
selves in  a  greater  degree  of  the  immense  advantages 
offered  by  slanting  surfaces.  The  slopes  should  of 
course  run  east  and  west,  and  are  most  convenient 
about  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  They  should,  if  possible, 
be  attached  to  the  frame  ground,  as  many  of  the  articles 
— as  Radish,  Horn  Carrot,  early  Lettuces,  &c. — will 
require  occasional  covering  with  litter,  and  frequent 
attention.  Slopes  of  this  kind  after  carrying  their 
spring  or  early  summer  crops,  will  be  equally  eligible 
for  autumn  ones  ;  more  especially  for  Endive,  autumn 
Carrots,  or  for  raising  the  stock  of  winter  Lettuces. 
The  sooner  Asparagus  beds  are  manured  and  soiled  the 
better  ;  an  article  in  the  Chronicle,  (No.  40, 1844),  de- 
scribes my  practice,  from  which  I  see  no  reason  to  differ. 
My  Asparagus  grown  by  that  mode  is  excellent  and  most 
abundant.  Plant  Horse-radish,  Seakale,  and  Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes  as  soon  as  possible.  Follow  up  planting 
Potatoes,  at  least  the  early  kinds  ;  soil  them  over 
8  inches  deep,  and  draw  off  with  rakes  or  hoes  2  to 
3  inches  in  the  first  week  of  April,  as  a  cleaning  pro- 
cess. Follow  up  all  nailing  and  pruning,  except  of  Figs 
and  Apricots  ;  get  the  latter  covered  soon,  to  protect  the 
blossom;  when  that  is  to  be  readily  distinguished, 
finish  the  pruning  of  these  also.  Thin  orchard  trees, 
dress  for  American  blight,  clear  Moss,  Lichens,  &c. 
Make  cuttings  of  choice  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c, 
taking  care  to  pick  out  the  buds  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
shoot,  in  order  to  avoid  suckers. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Plant  Horse-radish,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Seakale, 
and  Rhubarb.     The  Artichokes  will  do  in   any  waste 


coiner,  or  as  a  boundary  ecreeu  to  protect  tender  tilings. 
Make  cuttings  of  choice  Gooseberries  and  Currants  ; 
also  Honeysuckles  in  the  same  manner,  and  Irish  Ivy, 
for  covering  naked  buildings.  Lose  no  time  in  planting 
a  good  breadth  of  Potatoes,  especially  Kidneys  ;  if  the 
first  sprout  is  lost  from  these  they  are  of  little  use.  If 
planted  in  well-managed  beds,  Drumhead  or  other  Cab- 
bages may  be  planted  in  the  alleys,  and  will  come  in 
very  serviceable  for  the  cow.  Get  some  ground  trenched 
for  P  arsnips.  Make  a  slope  and  sow  a  little  Horn 
Carrots ;  throw  a  little  Radish  or  Brown  Cos  Lettuce 
amongst  them.  Run  the  hoe  through  Cabbages,  and  soil 
up  a  little. 

FORESTING. 
Proceed  with  coppices,  and  bagging  or  clearing  away 
coarse  undergrowths.  Take  care  in  young  coppices  not 
to  loosen  or  inj  ure  the  roots  ;  the  saw  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  axe.  Smooth  the  tops  of  stools,  to  prevent 
water  lodging,  and  cut  low.  Take  care  to  fill  up  blanks 
by  layering  or  planting.  See  to  all  drains  ;  make  new 
where  necessary.  Prepare  new  lines  of  fences  ;  break 
them  up  well,  and  do  not  spare  labour  or  depth.  Pre- 
pare ground  in  the  nursery  for  forest  seeds  ;  work  it 
well,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  sowing.  See  that  the 
stores  are  free  from  vermin.  Prune  and  thin  Larch 
plantations  (dead  wood  only  in  pruning.) 
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18:3 — therm.  £6°.;  and  the  lower  t  on  the  27th,  182",  and  29th,  1  <39 — therm.  1;°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents* 

Might  we  ase  our  Correspondents  to  use  some  other  signa- 
tures than  the  everlasting  "Constant  Reader,"  "A  Sub- 
scriber," "  A  Well-wisher,"  and  so  forth.  Taedet  quotidian- 
arum  harum  formarum.     Initials  are  much  better. 

Areacacha — G  J—  We  have  some  observations  on  this  root 
ready  for  publication  ;  and,  if  possible,  we  will  publish  them 
next  week, 

Books— JL-  Read,  or  rather  study,  Loudon's  "Self-instruction 
for  a  Young  Gardener,"  Solly's  "Rural  Chemistry, "  and 
Ly ell's  "Geology." -Beekeeper — "  Bevan  on  the  Honey- 
bee."— -D  S — All  works  on  vegetable  physiology  explain 
how  the  age  of  a  tree  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  matter  was 
also  disposed  of  by  us  at  p.  51,  1845.  The  name  of  it  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  persons  conversant  with  systematical 
botany.  If  you  wish  to  study  that,  you  had  better  begin  by 
"  SehoolBotany,"thetime  for  using  which  is  ah-eady  approach 

ing. Anon— No  man  can  learn  to  pronounce  French  words 

by  a  book:  you  should  take  a  few  lessons  of  the  nearest  French 
teacher  :  if  the  sound  is  all  you  want,  that  is  soon  learned. 

Botanical  Societt — Pauvre — We  must  beg  you  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  believe,  however,  that 
you  will  find  that  they  do  not  give  away  plants  and  seeds.  If 
you  will  send  us  your  address  we  will  try  to  oblige  you,  for 
the  sake  of  your  name;  for  "a  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind,"  as  the  wit  said. 

Budding's  Machine— Zeta — This  is  only  suited  for  small  opera- 
tions, and  where  great  nicety  is  required.  It  is  easily  injured 
by  stones  lying  on  the  Grass,  and  you  cannot  work  it  in  wet 
weather  unless  the  Grass  is  very  short  and  well  kept.  It  is 
most  useful  where  men  cannot  mow  well,  or  where  a  man  is 
his  own  gardener.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  appli- 
cable to  Grass  in  dry  weather,  when  scythes  will  not  bite. 

Bulbs — W S  S — Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
ter. Force  briskly,  manure  highly,  and  rest  carefully,  giv- 
ing them  while  growing  all  the  light  they  can  bear.  Yes, 
certainly  :  you  can  exhibit. 

Camellia  Seeds — H B  T — Sow  these  about  the  beginning  of 
February.  They  will  germinate  freely  in  sandy  loam,  on  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  When  the  seedlings  have  produced  two 
ur  three  leaves,  they  should  be  potted  off  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  kept  in  a  close  pit  until  they  have 
become  established. § 

Evergreens — A  Z — They  should  have  been  removed  in  No- 
vember.  No  time  should  now  be  lost.  Do  not  prune  them 
at  present -but  do  so  pretty  severely  in  April.  Wben  very 
old  it  is  difficult  to  transplant  evergreens  at  all,  especially 
Portugal  Laurels,  and  we  cannot  answer  for  your  success- 
Alaternuses  will  hardly  survive.  There  are  three  things' 
and  no  more,  required  in  forming  a  perfect  gravel-walk  : 
1,  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained;  2,  it  must  be  made  of 
coarse  gravel,  small  pieces  of  brick,  or  some  such  material, 
at  least  G  inches  thick  ;  3,  it  must  be  finished  with  good  bind- 
ing fine  gravel,  and  kept  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
sides.  If  these  precautions  are  observed,  and  it  is  frequently 
well  rolled,  it  must  be  hard,  dry,  and  smooth  at  all  seasons. 
Grass,  however,  will  grow  unless  it  is  removed  by  hand  ;  salt, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  all  such  agents,  are  insufficient,  espe- 
cially in  a  damp  country. 

Fruit  Trees— A  Lady— Peaches  for  a  flued  wall  facing  the 
south  : — Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde  ;  Nec- 
tarines— Eh-uge  and  Violette  Hative  ;  Moorpark  Apricot ; 
and  Mayduke  Cherry.  Morello  Cherries,  and  early  varieties 
of  Pears,  are  most  proper  for  the  north  aspect ;  but  as  the 
wall   is  flued  you  may  try  Hacon's  Incomparable  and  the 

March  Bergamot.y Em  C — Some    kinds    of   Apple-trees, 

grafted  three  years  and  planted  10  years,  will  bear  about  a 
bushel ;  at  the  end  of  20  years,  three  bushels.  Pears  not 
quite  so  much.  Two  dwarfs  will  bear  more  than  one  stand- 
ard, occupying  double  the  space,  if  the  former  are  not  closer 
than  12  iVct.     Walnut-trees,  10  years  planted,  will  scarcely 


be  in  a  bearing  state  ;  in  20  years  a  tree  may  produce  several 
hundred  Walnuts. || 

Fuchsias — G  ME — Thanks  for  your  information.  Your  seed- 
ling is  new  aud  curious,  but  not  \er^  handsome.  It  is  an 
unusual  crosr. 

Guano — A  ZiT— We  have  no  experience  with  guano  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons, but  doubt  its  being  suitable.  But  why  trouble 
yourself  about  guano  when  cow-dung  is  so  excellent  for  them 

in  every  respect  ? Amateitr — We  do  not  think  any  such 

directions  as  you  request  will  be  useful,  because  garden 
ground  varies  infinitely  in  condition,  and  guano  in  qr.ality. 
Every  one  should  try  for  himself,  and  by  a  few  cheap  experi- 
ments be  can  easily  learn  what  is  really  required  by  his 
crops.  The  only  rule  that  we  know  of  is  about  2i  lbs.  at  a 
time  to  a  rod  of  land,  if  the  guano  is  good. 

Heating — A  Sub — Undoubtedly  your  alteration  will  be  an  im- 
provement ;  for  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  place  fuel  in  the  midst  of 
a  mass  of  iron,  and  in  contact  with  it.  But  we  should  almost 
suspect  that  something  else  is  wrong  in  your  apparatus.  Are 
you  sure  that  the  water  flows  as  freely  into  the  tank  as  it 
ought.  If  the  flow  pipe  is  level  you  will  get  motion  ;  but 
the  motion  will  be  much  better  if  the  flow  pipe  is  inclined  up- 
wards into  the  tank. W Burgess — Zinc,  from  its  weakness, 

is  not  fit  for  any  purpose  where  strength  is  required.  If  your 
pipe  is  to  be  supported  completely  by  a  brick  gutter,  so  as  to 
rest  on  it  for  its  whole  length,  then  zinc  maybe  used;  but  nut 

otherwise. A    Constant   Header,  Brighton — The  faults   of 

your  house  are  these: — It  is  too  dark;  whenever  deep  side 
walls  are  employed  the  plants  within  them  suffer  ;  especially 
if  forced  into  growth  iu  winter.  It  is  much  too  dry.  The 
last  evil  is  worse  than  the  first.  You  may  remedy  it  by 
various  means  :  which  will  easily  occur,  and  have  occurred  to 
your  intelligence.  A  few  saucers  of  water  do  no  good.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  air-drains  would  act  in  your  case  ;  but 
if  the  heat  from  the  pipe  could  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
moist  cloth  or  some  such  contrivance,  the  object  would  pro- 
bably be  gained  without  further  trouble.  You  cannot  kill 
green-fly  by  any  other  known  means  than  smoking;  unless 
you  use  gas-water  ;  andthat  requires  care,  kills  some  plants, 
though  not  Roses,  ruins  painted  work,  and  is  intolerable  in  a 
dwelling-house.  Tobacco  smoke  might  surely  be  applied,  if 
the  bouse  were  closed  for  a  night ;  and  no  worse  effect  would 
be  produced  than  if  some  people  had  been  smoking  cigars. 
You  might  try  aqua  ammonite  and  water  in  the  first  in- 
stance, just  strong  enough  not  to  burn  the  leaves  :  but  we 

cannot  answer  for  success  ;  it  is  worth  the  trial. Hydra — 

You  may  heat  your  pits  separately,  on  any  water  system,  by 
stop-cocks,  or  mere  plugs  ;  or,  if  a  tank  is  employed,  by  little 
sluice  gates.  The  manner  of  placing  them  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  Journal  for  1843,  p.  804. 

Insects—  P  M—  The  leaf  has  been  eaten  by  a  caterpillar,  I  ex- 
pect, before  it  was  expanded.  Bid  you  ever  find  others 
similarly  perforated  ?  JR. 

Lawns — Torquay — Do  not  use  corrosive  sublimate  against 
worms;  hut  employ  lime  water,  which  is  just  as  efficacious 
and  not  dangerous.  Soot  will  be  a  better  top  dressing  than 
wood  ashes.  The  plan  of  strewing  guano  over  ground  on 
which  turf  is  about  to  be  laid  is  Mr.  Teschemacher's,  not 
ours;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  much  better  than 
using  it  after  the  turf  is  laid.  However,  we  would  net  take 
up  turf  that  has  been  already  put  down. 

Names' of  Fruits — GME—  Your  Pear  is  the  Downton,  esteemed 
only  by  some,  best  for  a  standard ;  there  are  many  preferable 
for  a  south  wall-ll 

Names  of  Plants— H B— Your  Gloxinia  is  in  no  way  superior, 
and  in  some  respects  inferior, to  others  already  in  cultivation. 
It  is  not  possible  to  name  an  Ornithogalum  from  a  mere  scrap 

without    leaves. Ghent— 196,    Oncidium,    or    Cyrtochiluru 

maculatum  ;  800  is  so  crushed  that  it  cannot  be  determined  ; 
35  is  in  nearly  the  same  state,  but  seems  to  be  Oncidium  or 
Cyrtochilum  filipes.  The  country  from  which  rare  plants 
are  received  should  always  be  stated. MD— The  seed- 
vessel  belongs  to  Camelina  sativa,  the  common  Gold  of 
Pleasure  or  Cameline. 

Orchids— 7'  SP — We  will  answer  you  by  post  as  soon,  as  we 
have  ascertained  the  fate  of  the  Gentian  seed. 

Pears—  G  E—  Knight's  Monarch  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.H 

Pear-trees— A  C — Your  autumn  Bergamot  Pear-trees,  ex- 
tending 48  feet  horizontally,  but  productive  only  at  the  ex- 
tremities, had  better  be  cut  back  one-half;  thus  leaving 
room  for  planting  young  trees,  of  new  varieties,  interme- 
diately. Trench  the  border,  adding  fresh  soil,  and  manure  ; 
shorten  also  some  of  the  largest  roots,  in  order  that  they  may 
push  a  number  of  fresh  fibres  near  the  stem.  Better  graft 
your  other  tree  with  the  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  or 
Passe  Colmar.  Liquid  manure  should  be  applied  chiefly  near 
the  extremities  of  the  roats.  So  much  for  the  present ;  but 
recollect  that  much  depends  on  summer  pruning. || 

Polmaise  Heating— Donald  McDonald— You  seem  to  misun- 
derstand the  object  of  this  method,  or  we  are  sure  that  your 
good  sense  would  have  prevented  your  writing  about  it  as 

.you  have  done. W  C—  Much  obliged  by  your  letter  and 

"plan,  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  understand  them. 

Tulip  Tree— Carmarthen—  The  timber  is  of  good  quality.  When 
cut  into  planks  it  casts  and  cracks  if  exposed  to  the  open 
air  ;  butitraakes  good  rafters.and  for  in-door  work  generally 
it  may  be  employed  advantageously,  if  well  seasoned.  In- 
sects do  not  attack  it.  In  the  United  States  it  is  employed 
for  coach  panels.  It  would  do  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  to 
which  Deal  is  applied,  and  is  of  better  quality.  Orange  wood1 
is  hard  and  durable,but  of  too  small  scantling  in  this  country 
for  any  important  use.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  making  toothpicks. 

Vegetable  Seeds— 2Vt> mo— The  very  plan  you  propose  is  in 
constant  operation,  and  everything  is  tried.  The  results  will 
appear  in  the  Society's  Journal  from  time  to  time. 

Ventilating— JB—  Better  to  slide  your  upper  sashes  than  to 
have  hack  ventilating  shutters  ;  one  is  necessary,  but  both 
are  needless,  and  the  last  are  objectionable.  Pack  Straw- 
berries for  travelling  in  tissue  paper,  set  fast  with  cotton 
wool,  in  a  box  divided  by  shelves  and  cross  pieces  into  very 
small  compartments  ;  and  if  possible  fix  the  box  itself  on 
spiral  springs  at  each  corner,  resting  on  an  external  case. 

Vines—  T  F—  Your  seedling  Grape  is  mentioned  in  our_  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  it  is  very 
distinct,  but  not  of  high  quality. 
JIisc— One  shilling  each  will  be  given  forNos.  14  aDd  45,  1342, 

and  No.  2,  1843. H  P—  Our  agent  will  supply  you  at  2Cs. 

per  annum.    We  do  not  execute  country  orders. A  B — 

The  Eschscholtzias  are  best  considered  and  treated  as  an- 
nuals ;  they  are,  however,  capable  of  being  managed  as  what 

are  called  biennials  in  the  gardens. A  Constant  Reader — 

Certainly  Asparagus  three  years  old  will  transplant  success- 
fully.  Q  B—  The  patent  washers  may  be  had  of  any  of 

Macintosh's   agents.' F  B— Luxemburgia    ciliosa  flowers 

during  the  summer  months,  and  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a 
moderate  stove  heat.  Echites  splendens  is  a  stove  climber, 
requiring  a  loamy  soil,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  sandy 
heath  mould  with  advantage.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  it 
may  be  planted  in  the  bed,  and  trained  up  the  rafters  or  over 
the  roof  of  the  house  :  in  either  case  it  will  thrive  all  the 
better  forhaving  a  little  bottom-heat,  of  which  it  is  very  fond. 
Being  deciduous,  it  should  be  pruned  and  rested  during  the 
winter  months. $ 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Pansies— No.  1.  Your  specimen  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.* 
V1  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  ar«  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgenoe  «f  those 
■umerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 


4.— 1846.] 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE^ 


"22£?^^^J&g™*>   ofbutonesol^™iriment.  „„  this  important 

AXTIIOXT  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON;       '  question,   as   to  the   treatment  of  live   stock  when 

».  J.  MYERS  „D  CO.,  LIVEKPOOL  ;  fattening.     The  Gold  Medal  of  the   Highland  and 

Agricultural  Society  was  awarded 


57 


IV M.  J.  MYERS   asd   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  : 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWOETH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LOVDOV- 
GIBBS.  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
4i,  Lime-street.  Jan.  24. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BSGE  ?'D  ?DEALY  havin?  heated  «  eon- 
teres  for  H  n',"?b«of  p'<5  and  other  Horticultural  Strue- 
otner'troDi^f,^tfVatl°'.-0f,PneS'  Melons'  Cucumbers,  and 
™Svf        P  —  Particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 

cumber*  mam  n^v"?  °n  the  ,C.°ltm  <*  P1"«  »nd  Cu- 
prove  be™,  ?■=  S  wh"\are  working  at  the  present  time, 
te  heated-  i'tt  '^  ere7  kind  °f  structure  n,av 
Sti!  i'  Bcr.mDG£  and  Healx's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus 
Sirtn     «U,e  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result: 

ig l-feeTstre^Lo'naSr  *""  ^  ^^  0ther  PlMes- 


..  in  1836  to  J. 
tSoswELL.  Esq.,  ot  Balmuto  and  Kingcaussie,  Kin- 
cardineshire, for  his  report  of  experiments  under- 
taken to  determine  the  comparative  advantages  of 
feeding  cattle  in  close  byres  and  open  hammels-to 
determine  the  relative  economy  of  feeding  in  stalls 
or  small  yards.  To  this  experiment  we  shall  now 
direct  attention. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  «  Book  of  the  Farm,"  °-ive« 
the  results  in  a  more  satisfactory  form  than  that  in 
winch  they  appear  in  the  '-Transactions"  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  we  shall,  therefore,  extract  his  account  of 
the  matter. 

"  To  give  as  much  variety  to  this  experiment  as 
the  circumstances   would   admit.it   was   conducted 
both  at  Balmuto  and   Kingcaussie,  and  the  beasts 
selected  for  it  were  of  different  ages,  namely   two 
and  three  year  olds.     At  Balmuto,  four  three  'year 
olds  were  put  in  close  byres,  and  four  in  open  ham- 
tnels,  and  the  same  number  of  two  year  olds  were 
accommodated  in  a  similar  manner  "at  Kingcaussie 
those  at  Kingcaussie  received  Turnips  only,  and 
ot  course,  straw;  at  Balmuto  a  few  Potatoes"  were 
given  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  addition  to  the 
lurmps.     The  season  of  experiment  extended  from 
17th  October,  1S34,  to  19th  February,  1835.     The 
results  were  these  : — 

Tu4weJ™nntelf!d  2  ye.a.r  °MS  "  *""«■«««•  Seined  ofSUb- 
The  i  hammel  fed  3  year*  olds  at  Balmuto  '. '.  .* ."  %  \ 


Tie  4  byre  fed  2  year  olds  at  Kingcaussie  gained 

ot  live  weight 
The  4  byre  fed  S  year  olds  at  Balmuto  gained  of 

live  weight 


90  8 
2st.  71b. 
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SATUHDAr;  JANUAR Y  24.  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 

Wednesday,     Feb.    i\  AeriL-ultural  Socieeyrf  England. 
Tn,,  .„,„  *  Highland  and  Aeriuuhnral  Society 

j  "0»">«T.  _      a-AKncnliural  Imp.  Sec.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIBS.-DeTOn-GaUton-Xortta.nberknd. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Feb. 


Tons.  Cwt.  Qr.  lb 
. .  1  7  2  6 
. .  2        4      3  22 
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Gain  of  live  weight  by  the  hammel  fed  . .  93  j 

"  It  is,  however,  not  all  gain  ;  tor  the  hamme'l  fed 
consumed  more  Turnips)  the  Aberdeen  Yellow  Bul- 
lock), than  the  byre  fed. 

Those  at  Kingcaussie  consumed  more  bv 
And  those  at  Balmuto  . . 

Total  more  consumed  . . 

"In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  gain  upon  the 

hammel  fed  was  this  :— 23  stones  1  lb.live  weight= 

13,  stones  of  beef  at  6s.  per  stone  gives  4/.  -2s  ffroni 

[  which  deduct  the  value  of  the   Turaips  at  id.  per 

cwt.,  1/.  4s.  -2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  -21.  7s   lOd  " 

So  far  as  a  single  experiment  can  be  said  to  de- 
termine any  point  in  farming,  we  think  hammel- 
feedmg  is  proved,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
trial,  to  be  more  profitable  than  stall-feeding  Mr 
Boswell  says,  "  I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  no 
point  more  clearly  established  than  that  cattle  im- 
prove quicker,  or,  in  other  words,  thrive  better  in 
open  hammels  than  in  close  byres." 
££&*„*„*  .  Jh,ethird>n°de°ffeedingwe mentioned  (box-feed- 
T    ■  Clnb   mg)  nas  not,  that  we  are  aware,  yet  received  a  strict 

immedfctP  nTWoblf  1^  °f  • convertinS  the    comparison  in  economy  with  stall  and  hammel-feed- 
Z  el    tf     „     6  &fm  into  beef,  milk,!1"?;  **  it  is  a  practice  that  is  rapidly  spreading 

-on,  cvc.for  human  food,  involves  a  very  I  a"d  ^at  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  its  excellence 


Feb. 


SS-TVe.lLiijrion 
S7— St    Peter's 
2i— Xtuvtan 
59— Otiery  St.  Mary 
3" — Rhins  ci  GnJloway 
2 — LvDdoa 

be.  Coluiob 
'"texvpoaey 

Matk^t  hill 
3—  HVerfard 

Jrdbargh 

>c  Qaivox 
5-Hawick 


5-B!ofie:d  and  TValiham 

Ri'hrnofdshire 
S—  "reathani 

H^dlEich, 

AVafcefieid 

Ciaydon 

St-  -•'Tistel 

Lichfield 
7 — Danford 
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important  qr-estiou  in  farming, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  it  indicated 
m  the  prize  hsts  of  our  Agricultural  Societies  le<s 
information  exists  than  on  almost  anv  other  ajni- 
cultural  subject.     The  competition  for  prizes  a   our 
Society  Exhibitions  and  Smithfield  Shows  however 
n  may  have  instructed  us  on  the  points  in  cattle 
indicating  early  maturity  and  aptitude  to  fatten  has 
thrown   but   little   light  on   the  treatment  which 
fattening  or  growing  animals  ought  to  receive      I 
is  the  practice  in  some  districts  to  tie  animals  up  by 
the  neck  in  stalls  from  a  comparatively  early  a°"e 
t.    they  are  fit  for  market ;  in  others  they  are  fed 
till  tat  in  twos  and  threes,  in  small  yards  each  with 
fe  shelter  shade       And  Mr.   wS'aJaTn    Jf 
Trimmingham,  Norfolk,  advocates  a  system  of  box- 
feeding,  as   he  terms  it,  the  animals"  being    00Se 
each  in  a  railed  apartment,  under  shelter!   abo,it 
10  feet  square,  where  they  are  fed  and  littered  til 
ready  for  the  butcher.    Now  which  of  these  methods 
will  tend  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  ot  beef  in 
proportion  to  the  food  consumed  ?     Who  amon" 
the  hundreds  and   thousands   that   annually   feed 
:att:e   on  Turnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  aAd  hay 
|md  corn,  ,n  stalls,  hammels,  and  boxes,  have  any 
ivell  ascertained  facts  to  communicate  in  answer  to 
■his  question  ? 

s   astonishins  how  very   little    definite   in. 


And  as  it  has  of  late  excited  much  a 
hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  publish  the  experience 
ot  some  of  our  readers  upon  it.     Our  own  expe- 
rience is  decidedly  in  favour  of  it ;  our  cattle  never 
did  better  than  those  this  winter  fed  in  boxes. 

In  Dairy  farms,  containing  but  little  arable  land 
the  mode  of  feeding  is  influenced  by  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  scarcity  of  litter  ;  "and  in  this  re- 
spect stall-feeding  is,  of  course,  the  most,  and  yard- 
leedmg  the  least  economical. 

THE 


ON 


INFLUENCE    OF     CIRCUMSTANCES 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 
The  general  principles  of  agriculture  have  been  loner 
discovered,  nor  can  their  numberbe  materially  increased! 
But  they  have  been,  and  will  be,  developed  in  different 
degrees,  and  to  more  or  less  extent  under  different  cir- 
cumstances.    At  several  periods  in  past  history  has  the 
art  ot  cultivation  nearly  approached  perfection.     We 
Have  a  beautiful  description  of  the  sphere  of  operation 
allotted  to  our  first  parent- Gen.  ii,  8, 14  ;  and  who  can 
doubt  the  wisdom,  fruitfulness,  beauty,  and  perfection 
ot  primeval  culture.     The  circumstances,  however,  of 
the  man     were  altered,  and  Eden  became  the  birth- 
place of  "Thorns  and  Thistles." 

In  times  of  Jewish  prosperity  Palestine  was  literally 
fla  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honev."  Agriculture 
flourished  then,  and  the  capabilities  "of  the  soil  were 
fully  developed.  It  furnished  sustenance  and  wealth  to 
a  teeming  population.     , 


brmation  there  exists  as  to  the  p  r  '"; '  S     !.Tg,  P°Pu,atlon-     I'  ™ssaid  °f  the  farmer  of  that 

mr  agricultural  otom.4.     the  T  ,0nom-vof>ost  <*  ^  "^th  he  not  castabroad  the  Fitches,  and  scatter  the 

£,°       -f,   \-  SubJ„ect  under  con-,  Cummin    and  cast   in    the  principal  Wheat   and  the 


•deration  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  assertion 
A  e  have  access  to  a  very  well  furnished  Agri- 
ultural  library,  and  iatel  searched  it  ^ ^  dni(rem,e 
n  order  to  obtain  information  for  a  correspond 
!md"allSth,nq7J"Telated--t0  thL=  ^Jeetf  and 
^cultural  literature  teems,  we  found  the  account 


appointed  Barley,  and  the  Rye  in  their  places  ?  For  his 
trod .doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him 
i  oi  the  i  itches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instru- 
ment, neither  is  the  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the 
Cummin  ;  but  th:-  Fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff 
and  the  Cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread-corn  is  bruised' 
because  he  will  not  be  ever  thrasliingj^not-  break  it  with 
«  See  Vol.  II.  of  the  Highland  Society's  Tra^saotWHs-.    - 


r  e.  *hfei  ot  hls  ,™^W  it  wiu,  ,„s  iK,i«,o7n 
I  his  also  cometh  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  which  is 
wonderful  in  council  and  excellent  in  working"  flsaiah 

;TeVr';-  0_f  *•,  And  S0,In'°d"C,h"e  was  tliafcountn-in 
Kin-  of  T  bol°mon't',at  he  se»t  annually  to  Hiram, 
W  f  of  Tyre,  for  Cedar-wood,  20,000  measures  of 
Wheat.  View  that  country  under  different  circum- 
stances and  its  agriculture  is  depressed.  "  There  "ns 
no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel"  but 
all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen 
every  man  his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  ind 
his  mattock."  (1  Samuel  xiii.  19,  20)  ■  and  ultimi  e^v 
^behold  the  fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness."     Jer"miah 

The  imperfection  of  British  a-riculture  at  this  day 

Tw11  S?ef  >  ,  aSU,re  be  attribnte°  ^  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  carried  on.      Durino-  the  war 
abour  was  scarce  and  expensive;  in  several  subsequent 
3  ears  prices  have  not  been  remunerating.    These  eirc-im- 
stances  have  operated  in  retarding  improvements  ;  still 
every  fair  opportunity  has   been  embraced  and  much 
has  been  done.     In  the  locality  from  which  I  write,  the 
abundance  of  our  produce  last  year,  and  the  good  prices 
of  the  present,  have  enabled  us  to   avail  ourselv'es  of 
abundant  labour  ;  and  it  has  been  done.     A  Teat  nor- 
tion  of  the  profit  of  our  farms  has  been  returned  to  the 
and  in  what  must  prove  permanent  improvements     So 
long  as  similar  circumstances  continue  farming  must  be 
advancing  towards  perfection.    Nor  can  I  imagine  the«e 
remarks  to  be  applicable  to  this  locality  only      Show 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  that  they  mav  spend 
their- half-crowns  in  labour  and  manure,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  getting  three-shilling  pieces  in  return/and 
they  have  neither  ignorance  nor  prejudice  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  heartily   entering  into   the   speculation; 
while  if  at  any  time  they  find  they  are  expending  their 
three  shillings  and  getting  only  half-crowns  in  return 
the  case  is  altered.     The  readiness  now  evinced  to  pur- 
chase guano,  as  mentioned  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle 
ot  the  3d  inst.  and  the  improvements  going  on  in  the 
ens  of  Lincolnshire,  mentioned  in  the  same  paper  of  the 
10th    mst      and   a    multitude    of   similar    statements 
issuing  daily  from  the  press,  prove  to  a  demonstration 
that  men  are  not  necessarily  fools  because  they  happen 
to  be  farmers.     Surely  there  never  was  a  more  mani- 
fest desire  to  advance  in  any  class  of  the  community 
than  is  now  showing  itself  amongst  agriculturists    They 
are  availing  themselves    of   every   kind   of   fertilizer 
encouraging  the  talent  employed 'in  the   invention  of 
machinery,  and  spending  an  amazing  amount  of  capital 
in  draining  the  land  ;  and  though  the  population  of  the 
country  has  doubled  within  the  last  30  years,  they  are 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  people  with  as  little  foreign 
aid  as  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.     They  are 
bestirring  themselves  also  for  the  removal  of  those  ob- 
stacles which  at  present  impede  the  onward  movement 
in  the  establishment  of  a  "tenant  right !"     And  I  feel 
persuaded  that  if  by  the  full  and  free  discussion  of  this 
subject  landlords  see  the  advantage  to  themselves,  their 
tenants,  and  the  nation,  of  giving  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
security  to  the  men  who  are  to  work  out  improvements 
—that  (other  circumstances  remaining  as  favourable  as 
at  present),  this  alone  will  soon  compensate  the  loss  of 
the  many  acres  destroyed  by  railroads,  and  also  meet 
the  wants  of  a  still  rapidly-increasing  population. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  old  farmers  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  improvement,  and  though 
we  now  and  then  hear  of  a  man  all  at  once  becoming 
farmer,  and  creating  astonishment  in  certain  districts 
yet,  m  general,  the  plain,  plodding  man,  whose  business' 
is  his  study,  and  who  is  advancing  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances favour  him,  is  the  safest  to  follow.     This  is  the 
sort  of  men  who  gathered  wealth  when  prices  were  "uod 
and  are  now  farming  their  own  land,  or  refJrihg°on  a' 
competency,  while  their  children  are  entering  into  their 
labours.     I  once  knew,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, one  of  the  superior  scientific  breed   of'agricul- 
turists.     He  was  an  educated  man,  possessed  of  all  kinds 
of  sense  (except  common  sense);  he  purchased  a   fine 
farm,  built  a  fine  house  upon  it,  with  barns,  bullock- 
sheds,  carts,  &c,  all  on  a  superior  scale.     He  famed 
well,  spared  no  expenee  in  implements  or  experiments 
was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day'  on  agriculture' 
received  gold  medals  for  wonderful  discoveries,  set  up' 
his  carriage  and  pair  ;  but  when  prices  came  dowu 
down  came  he.     The  farm  was  purchased  bv  one  of  the 
old  sort,  who  first  entered  business  with  a"  very  «mall 
capital  (I  have  heard  him  say,  «  I  did  not  go  into   busi- 
ness, but  got  in  upon  mv  hands  and  knees"),  and  he 
has  just  died  worth  about"  50,000/.     The  farm  referred 
to  has  been  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  man  formen'v 
plough  servant  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  is  now  return" 
from  business  on  a  competency,  though  he  has  a/ways 
paid  a  rent  of  50s.  per  acre.     These  men  were  always 
on  the  alert  to  improve  favourable  eircumstanses:  often 
have  I  heard  them  saying,  "  Hoist  your  sails  to  a  fair 
wind,""Fish  along  shore  when  the  waters  arc  troubled," 
"Drive  gently  over  the  stones,"  and  using  such  like 
maxims.     And  looking  at  such  men,  which  form  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  agricultural  community,  and 
to  other  classes  following  in  the  train,  with  all  the'helps 
of  science  to  boot,  wt»  may  confidently  conclude  that  if 
circumstances  are  favourable,  agriculture  will  improve. 


"HIGH  FARMING." 
■ft  hilst  there  is  so  much  difficulty  at  present  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  Farmers'"  Clubs  as  a  means 
of  eliciting  and  diffusing  information  upon  agricultural 
subjects,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  in  some 
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measure  to  supply  the  deficiency  .'through  the  medium 
rf  a  Journal  hie  the  Agricultural  Gazette  which  has 

already  rendered  most  essential  service  to  the  ait.     I 
ought/perhaps,  to  apologise  for  intruding  upon  your 
columns,  having  nothing  new  to  communicate  :  but  the 
re  teration  of  recognised  truths  is  frequently  of  immense 
importance,  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  English  agri- 
culture generally  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite 
progression,  one  is  naturally  tempted  to  contribute  even 
the°smallest  mite  towards  its  advancement ;  and  it,  by 
the  means  of  a  mass  of  accumulating  testimony,  as  re- 
corded in  your  pages,  in  favour  of  recent  agricultural 
improvements,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  could  be  in- 
duced to  provide  a  profitable  employment  for  all  our 
labouring  population,  a  great  blessing  would  be  conferred 
upon  the  whole  community.     A  mere  cursory  glance  at 
the  difference  in  the  results  of  good  or  bad  farming  will 
clearlv  demonstrate  that  there  ought  to  be  no  surplus 
labourers;  neither  would  there  be,  were  the  land  pro- 
perlv  treated.     I  do  not  write  theoretically  merely,  as  1 
usually  employ  about  100  labourers,  and  can,  therefore, 
speak  from  actual  experience,  that  it  does  answer  to  cut 
down  useless  trees,.to  grub  up  hedgerows,  to  dram  deeply 
and  thoroughly  where  draining  is  required,  to  cultivate 
deeply  upon  all  soils,  and,  in  fact,  to  carry  into  the  farm 
the  garden  practice  of  the  cottage  allotment  system.  In 
sending  you  these  desultory  remarks,  I  should  premise 
that  I  do  not  look  altogether  for  immediate  returns  in 
the  investment  of  my  capital  (though  this  desirable  re 
suit  often  happens,  especially  in  draining)  as  I  farm  my 
own  or  my  father's  land  ;  yet,  whenever  a  tenant  has  a 
sufficiently  long  lease,  with  mutually  protecting  clauses, 
I  consider  his,  course  ought  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  person  who  cultivates  his  own  grounds.     I  do 
not  intend  to  touch  upon  Hop-ground  culture,  as  that 
would  not  interest  many  of  your  readers,  excepting  to 
state  that  as  it  swallows  up  all  my  farm-yard  manure,  I 
am  necessitated  to  look  about  me  for  the  best  substitutes 
in  dressing  my  corn  fields.     I  now  give  you  the  results 
of  a  few  experiments :— 1.  With  regard  to  Potatoes  :  In 
accordance  with  your  recommendation  relative  toautumn 
and  winter  planting,  I  planted  on  1st  of  January  last  year 
about  an  acre  in  some  recently  trenched  ground  having 
a  subsoil  of  chalk;  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  planted 
in  April ;  the  sets  of  the  former  were  put  in  about  7  inches 
deep.     I  searched  diligently,  yet  I  never  could   find  a 
sin"Ie   set  injured   by  the  frost.     The  crop   was   not 
large  in  any  part  of  the  field,  but  it  was  decidedly  best 
in  the  winter-planted  part.     I  had  also   3    or  4  acres 
planted  in  rows  6  feet  apart  between  young  Hops  ;  here 
I  had  a  very  good  crop,  almost  free  from  the  prevalent 
disease,  there  being  not  more  than  1  in  50  affected. 
Was  this  escape  to  be  attributed  to  the  free  circulation 
of  air  and  light  %    A  portion  was  manured  with  guano, 
but  this  was  quite  as  free  as  any  part  from  the  disease. 
2.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  guano,  and  after 
using  during  the  past   year  upwards  of  30  tons  in  va- 
rious ways,  I  can  give  my  most  hearty  testimony  in  its 
favour  as  a  most   valuable   manure.     I  applied  it  in 
several  places  on  Wheat  with  various  success.     On  a 
field  of  Chidham  Wheat  I  put  4  cwt.   per  acre,  mixed 
with   ashes  and   gypsum  ;   it  was   sown  broadcast  at 
Michaelmas,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed.     It  ope- 
rated very  beneficially,  and  produced  a  good  crop,  and 
there  were  no  symptoms  of   blight  excepting  on  the 
spots,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  where  the  sacks  were 
put  down.     Here  the  straw  and  corn  were  blighted, 
evidently  from  receiving  an  over-dose.     On  two  fields 
of  red  Wheat,   I  used  it  with  equal  success  as  a  top- 
dressing  in  March,  and  grew  an  excellent  crop,  both  as 
regards'  quantity  and  quality.      But  in  another  large 
field  of  Chidham  Wheat,   I  left    2  acres,  in  two  dif- 
ferent parts  unmanured,   when  the  field  was  sown  in 
October,  and  upon  these  parts  I  put  4  cwt.   of  guano 
per  acre  in  the  spring.     During  the  winter  these  2  acres 
were  much  behind  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  continued 
so  till  about  three  weeks  after  the  guano  had  been  hoed 
in,  when  they  took  a  start,  and  grew  with  such  rank 
luxuriance,  that  they  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
opposite  hill,  nearly  a  mile  distant.     At  harvest  the 
whole  field  was  more  or  less  blighted,  but   the  guano 
parts  were  much  worse  than  any  other.     For  Oats  it 
answered  admirably,  and  I  grew  an  enormous  crop  ; 
and  it  did  equally  well  when  I  used  it  upon  Barley  and 
Sainfoin.     But  for  Turnips  it  has  succeeded  far  better 
than  any  other  manure  ;  indeed,  I  never   grew  such 
Swedes  and  Turnips  before,  which  I  attribute  chiefly 
(making  an  allowance  for  the  general  excellence  of  the 
crop  this  year)  to  the  use  of  guano  and  the  subsoil 
jJough.     In  one  field  I  tried  4  cwt.  of  guano  against 
20  tons  of  rich  farm-yard  dung,  combined  with  1  cwt. 
of  gu-vno,  drilled  with  the  seed,  in  which  the  former  cer- 
tainly \,as  the  advantage.     This  result,  considering  the 
high  price  of  dung  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  nearly  as 
five  to  one  in  respect  of  cost  in  favour  of  guano. 

Another  very  excellent  manure  was  a  mixture  of 
1  bushel  of  ^,-inch  bones  and  2  bushels  of  dry  wood- 
ashes,  combined  with  about  12  gallons  of  strong  liquid 
tank  manure.  These  were  mixed  up  together  in  a  shed 
during  winter,  and  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  gyp- 
sum 2  inches  thick,  and  then  another  layer  of  dry  ashes 
of  about  the  same  thickness,  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  bones.  Of  this  mixture,  I 
ploughed  in  about  30  bushels  per  acre  upon  a  very  poor 
field,  and  with  the  Swedes  I  drilled  2  cwt.  of  guano ; 
this  combination  has  produced  me  the  finest  crop  I  have 
grown  this  year,  it  being  a  far  larger  crop  than  ever 
was  seen  upon  the  land  before,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
crop  in  much  better  soils.     I  might  mention  too,  that 


I  tried,  with  great  care,  the  so-called  electro-culture, 
but  as  might  be  expected  no  results  followed— it  was  a 
complete  negation. 

Like  many  other  farmers,  until  lately  I  allowed  the 
best  portions  of  my  yard  manure  to  poison  my  horse- 
ponds.     Now  I  have  built  tanks  in  all  my  yards,  and 
placed  shoots  to  carry  off.  all  the  water  that  falls  from 
the  surrounding  buildings.     The  contents  of  the  tanks 
are  carried  during  the  winter  season  upon  the  adjoining 
pastures  in  one  of  Crosskill's  water-carts  ;  as  yet  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  efficacy,  but  that  it 
must  be  a  most  valuable  manure  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained.    Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  who  have  had 
more  experience  in  this  matter  than  myself,  can  inform 
me  of  the  most  economical  mode  of  applying  it  in  large 
quantities.     I  intend  to  try  to  make  a  substitute  for 
guano  with  this  rich  liquid  ;  and  the  plan  I  propose  to 
adopt  is  to  build  a  shed,  behind  my  largest  tank,  which 
holds  nearly  4000  gallons,  for  the  reception  of  dry  ashes 
and  other  absorbent  materials,  and  to  saturate  them 
occasionally  with  the  liquid.     I  expect  this  will  form  an 
excellent  manure  for  any  crop.     The  contents  of  this 
tank  consists  of  the  draining  of  a  yard  in  which  I  keep 
some  1 50  or  so  of  sheep,  besides  the  drainings  from  the 
pigsties,  stables,  &c.  ;  not  a  drop  is  now  wasted. 

I  have  found  the  subsoil  plough  and  Crosskill's  clod- 
crushing  roller  of  great  service,  and  I  think  them  quite 
indispensable  instruments  upon  every  large  farm.    The 
subsoil  plough  that  I  use  is  similar  to  Smith's,  of  Deau- 
ston,  and  in  order  to  do  its  work  efficiently  requires  five 
horses  at  least,  where  the  land  is  hard.     I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  Mr.  Mechi  contrives  to  subsoil  his  land  wikh 
two   horses;    it  is  a  secret  I  should   like   to   under- 
stand, and   should  be  glad  to   adopt,  if  by  so  doing 
I  could  break  my  ground  regularly  18  inches  deep.     It 
is  certainly  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  in  favour  of  subsoiling,  it 
should  be  so  little  practised;  but  I  hope  a  few  years 
more  will  bring  it  generally  into  use.     I  now  invariably 
subsoil  my  fallows  for  Turnips,  since  I  have  derived  so 
much  benefit  from  its  effects  ;  excepting,  indeed,  that 
on  every  alternate  fallow  I  employ  a  Scotch  iron  swing 
plough,  which   a  friend   in  Northamptonshire  recom- 
mended to  my  notice  :  its  maker's  name  is  Crawford, 
near  Glasgow.     With  this  plough,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
I  can  plough  14  inches  deep  below  the  unbroken  level 
surface  of  the  ground,  without  bringing  up  the  under- 
soil.    It  is  a  capital  instrument,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  farmer  who  has  not  tried  it.     I  may 
observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  subsoiling  and  very  deep 
ploughing  enables  me  to  prepare  the  stubbles  for  Tur- 
nips  with  very  little   after  trouble,  inasmuch   as  the 
pulverisation  of  the  soil  is  concerned ;  and  as  regards 
the  more  easily  getting  rid  of  Couch  and  other  deep- 
rooted  weeds  it  is  equally  serviceable,  though  no  farm  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation  ought  to  be  infested  with 
such  rubbish.     I  am  now  instituting  a  course  of  experi- 
ments with   various  sowings,  or  rather   drillings  and 
dibblings  of  seed  Wheat,  from  1  peck  to  2  bushels  per 
acre. — J.  M.  Paine,  Farnham. 


No.  I! — Same  time. 
6i  acres,  very  old  lea,  after  a  crop  of  Outs,  with  Talavera— 
"broadcast  machine. 

No.  7— Feb.  18. 
2  acres,  .after  Potatoes,  drilled,  with  2A  bushels  of  April 
"Wheat,  steeped  as  the  rest. 


WHEAT  SOWING. 

[From  the  Inverness    Courier.] 
We  are  indebted  for  the  following  valuable  observa 
tions  and  experiments  on  Wheat-sowing  to  our  distin 
guished    countryman,     J.    Baillie    Fraser,     Esq.,    of 
Reylig  : — 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  thick  or  thin  sowing  of  Wheat.     All  inquiring 
farmers  know  the  small  but  valuable  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  ;  and  there  have  been  in 
the  last  twelve  months  many   notices  either   by  that 
gentleman,  or  descriptive  of  his  system  and  crops,  in- 
serted in  the  various  agricultural  periodicals.     In  the 
two  last   Gardeners'  Chronicles   (the  agricultural  part) 
there  have  likewise  been   inserted,  letters  from   that 
spirited,  though  perhaps  enthusiastic,  agriculturist,  Mr. 
Mechi,-  of  Leadenhall-street— all  strongly  in  favour  of 
thin  sowing  and  dibbling.     I   own  that  till  lately  I  was 
altogether  of  these  gentlemen's  opinion  ;  and  certainly 
theory,  and  even  common  sense,  strengthened  by  the 
result  of  small  experiments,  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
thin  sowing  or  dibbling  system.     But  there  are  some 
contingencies  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  calculations  of  these  gentlemen — 
and  as  facts  are  worth  a  thousand  arguments,  when 
rightly  noted,  I  propose  giving  you,  instead  of  reasons 
and  arguments,  an  account  of  some  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  my  own  practice  this  year,  and  which  show 
that  the  best  calculations  and  reasons  may  be  set  oc- 
casionally at  fault. 

Last  season  I  sowed  about  68  acres  of  Wheat  at  the 
dates  and  under  circumstances  following  : — 
No.  1— Oct.  26. 
5  acres  imperial,  after  Potatoes,  of  which  1  acre,  dibbled 
with   1J    bushels  of  Hopetouu  Wheat,  duly  steeped  in 
blue  viti-iol  steep, 
i  acre,  dibbled  with  \  bushel— same  steep. 

Xbe  rest say  3i  acres,  were  drilled  with  about  2  bushels 

per  acre — same  steep. 

No.  2— Nov.  10. 
20  acres    after  two  years'  Grass,  sown  with  6  quarters  2 
bushels  Hunter's  Wheat,  pickled  as  before,  with  broad- 
cast machine. 

No.  3— Nov.  22. 
11  acres,  part  new  land,  after  Potatoes,  with  additional  ma- 
nure'for  the  Wheat,  sown  with   3  quarters  of  Hopetoun 
Wheat,  steeped  as  above,  with  broadcast  machine. 
No.  4— Nov.  26. 
10J  acres  imperial,    after   two  years'  Grass,  sown  with  3 
quarters  5  bushels  Hopetoun  Wheat,  steeped  as  before 
with  broadcast  machine. 

No.  5— Feb.  12,  and  thereabouts. 
13  acres,  after  Turnips,  4J  quarters  Talavera,  steeped  as 
above,  and  drilled  at  about  8  to  9  inches. 


68  imperial  acres. 

The  whole  of  the  lots  brairded  beautifully  ;  but  as 
the  season  advanced,  in  May  and  June,  the  whole,  ex- 
cept No.   4,   were   observed  to   be   arrested  in  their 
growth,  and  to  recede,  as  it  were  ;  yellow  spots  and 
plants  made  their  appearance,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
much  of  the  plant  was  disappearing  rapidly.     Upon  ex- 
amination, which  was  made  at  intervals,   repeatedly, 
over  all  the  fields,  it  was  found  that  at  the  root  of  every 
sickly  plant,  there  were  one  or  small  worms — not  of  the 
hard  sort,  known  as  wire-worms,  hut  red  and  soft ;  in  all 
respects,  except  in  size,  like  the  common  red  ground- 
worm,  used  as  bait  in  trout  fishing.     These  appeared  to 
have  sucked  the  substance  out  of  the  plant,  in  a  ring, 
a   little   above   the  roots,  so  that  it  died  away  above 
ground.     To  such  an  extent  did  this  mischief  proceed,    , 
that  in  some  of  the  fields  large  patches,  extending  to 
half  an  acre  or  more,  appeared  quite  divested  of  plant, 
and  in   others  they  assumed   a  miserable,   dwindling 
aspect,  so  as  to  forbid,  almost  entirely,  the  hope  of  a 
crop  ;  and  had  it  occurred  to  this  extent   earlier,  it 
might  have  been  thought  best  to  plough  down  the  Wheat, 
and  sow  some  other  grain — but  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
only  hope  lay  in  the  tillering  out  of  the  surviving  plants. 
This  did  not  take  place  till  late,  when  the  wetness  of 
the    season,   aiding  the   good  condition   of   the    land, 
brought  on  some  fields  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  as  the 
ears  made  their  appearance  their  size  bade  fair  to  com- 
pensate   for    the    spareness  of  the   stems   in   several 
quarters.     I  have  seldom  seen  larger  heads,  and  more 
promise  of  a  fine  sample.     In  other  fields— especially 
those  after  lea— the  defalcation  of  the  Wheat  plant  per- 
mitted the  Grass  and  annuals  to  get  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  nearly  to  smother  the  remaining  ones.     In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  to 
make  good  its  losses  where  it  could,  the  ripening  was 
delayed,  and  this  with  the  cold  wet  season,  rendered  the 
harvest  a  late  one.     I  shall  now  give  the  result  of  the 
several  lots  as  above  set  down. 

No.  1  was  desperately  attacked  by  the  worm  ;  the 
acre  that  was  dibbled  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and 
though  it  was  planted  again  from  the  thicker  patches  of 
other  lots,  the  dry  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  growth 
of  weeds,  rendered  it  useless.  It  gave  no  crop  to  speak 
of  The  other  dibbled  half  acre  also  suffered,  and  at 
least  one-third  was  destroyed.  The  rest  gave  a  heavy 
crop.  The  drilled  3J  acres  were  greatly  damaged,  but 
still  yielded  fairly. 

No.  2  (after  two  years'  Grass),  was  almost  utterly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  old  Grass  sprung  up  so  vigorously, 
that,  being  valued  just  before  reaping,  it  was  reckoned 
worth  40s.  per  acre  as  hay  alone.  It  was  reaped  6th 
October,  and  has  since  been  nearly  thrashed  out  the 
produce  is  about  2  quarters  per  acre  of  indifferent 
Wheat,  but  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  fodder. 

No  3  suffered  likewise  a  little  from  worm,  and  was 
poor  in  some  of  the  patches  of  new  land  ;  but  it  was 
reaped  16th  October— will  probably  produce  4  quarters 
per  acre  of  very  good  Wheat.  Some  guano  and  some 
soot  was  used  in  the  poorer  parts  as  top  dressing,  with 
but  questionable  effect.  _ 

No.  4  was  the  only  field  that  suffered  nothing  from 
worm— it  grew  well,  though  not  luxuriantly,  from  the 
first— was  reaped  11th  September,  and  will  probably 
yield  about  3-J  quarters  per  acre.  _ 

No.  5,  after  suffering  so  severely  from  worm,  that  m 
many  places  the  drills  could  scarcely  be  traced,  reco- 
vered and  tillered  out  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  well  in 
most  places,  and  yielded  luxuriantly— strong  straw  and 
long  heavy  head.  It  was  once  hoed  between  the  drills, 
which  did  much  good  ;  and  in  some  places  soot  or  guano 
was  applied,  but  it  was  difficult  to  mark  the  effect- 
reaped  18th  September. 

No.  6  was  so  severely  assailed  as  to  bare  several 
patches  so  completely,  that  Barley  was  sowed  on  them, 
and  reaped  separately.  The  Wheat,  however,  recovered, 
and  was  reaped  a  heavy  crop. 

No.  7.  This  April  Wheat  also  had  its  share  of  the 
worm  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  though  last  sown,  it  took 
and  kept  the  lead  of  all,  recovering  better  where  injured, 
and  ripening  sooner.  The  crop  from  the  2*  bushels,  on 
barely  two  imperial  aeres-of  which  \  to  \  was  destroyed 
—will  be  at  least  9  quarters.  . 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only  smut  found  m 
all  these  Wheats,  was  in  the  5  acres  first  sowed  ;  and 
there  there  was  a  considerable  quantity— not  one  smut- 
ball  in  all  the  rest ;  nor  was  there  any  serious  quantity 
of  rust.  I  believe  the  loss,  on  the  whole,  from  worm, 
will  not  be  under  150/.  to  170/. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  foregomg  facts 
_on  which  you  may  depend— in  regard  to  thick  or  thin 
sowin"  ?  For  my  part,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  act 
both  ways!  The  thin  sowing,  where  the  plant  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  thrive,  certainly  produced  well ; 
and  former  experiments,  on  a  small  scale,  led  to  a  simi- 
lar conclusion.  But  then,  in  such  a  case  as  this  just 
related— when  the  plant  is  attacked  by  wire  or  other 
worm,  what  becomes  of  your  crop  \  From  a  thick  braird, 
a  good  deal  may  be  taken,  and  yet  leave  a  sufficiency  to 
crive  a  crop  ;— but  look  how  it  happened  with  my  dibbled 
acre,  dibbled,  too,  far  too  thickly,  as  appears  from  the 
seed  sown.  It  was  a  clean  sweep,  and  too  late,  also^to 
remedy,  by  putting  in  another  corn  crop  ;  nay,  even  the 
ravages  of  rooks,  or  other  casualties,  may  tell  fatally 
upon  a  thin  plant,  while,  on  a  well  covered  field,  they 
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■would  do  little  harm.  So  there  is  the  case,  the  dilemma 
— sow  thick,  you  expend  seed  uselessly,  and  even  hurt 
the  produce  by  rearing  more  plants  than  can  be  well 
matured,  and  so  damaging  your  sample — but  you  have 
a  crop.  Sow  thin,  dibble,  and  you  risk  total  loss  by 
worm,  bird,  or  various  contingencies.  I  do  believe  that 
the  best  method  of  all  would  be  found  in  transplanting 
early  in  September,  from  a  patch  thick  sown  early  in 
July — as  they  do  with  Rice  in  the  east ;  but  this  implies 
great  labour — garden  tilth — and  though  it  might  be  a 
boon  where  unemployed  hands  are  plenty,  I  fear,  under 
our  present  system  of  large  farms,  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  to  try  experiments  can  do  no  harm,  and  it 
were  hard  to  predict  what  the  result  of  experience  in 
the  small  way  may  lead  to  on  the  large  scale,  in  the  way 
of  pure  self-interest — the  only  motive  which  will,  and 
indeed  ought,  to  sway  a  farmer  in  the  management  of 
his  land — for  certainly  Professor  Johnston  is  right  when 
he  tells  his  hearers  that  his  object  is  not  to  make  them 
spend  money,  but  to  make  it ;  and  that  that  system  is 
the  best  which  brings  in  the  most  profit  without  injury 
to  the  soil. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Farm  Buildings. — I  have  lately  acquired  by  purchase 
a  farm  of  270  acres  in  a  southern  county,  of  which  about 
40  are  underwood,  70  meadow  and  pasture,  30  Hops, 
and  the  remainder  arable.  The  buildings  being  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  inconveniently  placed,  I 
have  been  advised  to  remove  them,  and  to  erect  new 
ones  on  a  fitter  site.  At  present  there  are  two  large 
decayed  barns  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  told  by  my  tenant 
who  succeeded  to  the  occupation  only  last  year,  that  two 
new  barns  will  be  indispensable  for  the  proper  enjoyment 
and  management  of  the  farm,  viz.  one  for  the  Wheat, 
the  other  for  spring  corn.  Conversing  a  short  time  ago 
with  an  eminent  builder  and  constructor  of  farm  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  mentioned  to  him  my 
tenant's  opinion,  and  his  reply  was,  "  In  my  country  the 
man  would  have  been  called  a  fool  who  asked  for  two 
barns  for  130  acres  of  arable  land,  and  if  the  landlord 
had  offered  them  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  the 
tenant."  I  am  anxious  to  be  well  advised  on  this  point — 
will  you  assist  me  by  drawing  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  communication,  and  by  favouring  me  with 
your  own  opinion.  I  have  also  been  desirous  of 
thoroughly  draining  my  land  and  constructing  my  new 
buildings  of  brick,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  established  a  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  tiles  on  my  farm.  I  am  told,  however,  by  my  tenant 
that  brick  barns  will  not  answer,  but  that  the  super- 
structure must  be  of  wood.  Will  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  oblige  me  with  their  opinions  on  that 
point,  and  also  what  increase  of  rent  should  be  paid  by 
the  tenant  where,  as  in  my  case,  the  entire  expenditure 
of  the  drainage  is  made  by  the  landlord  ;  and  also  what 
increase  of  rent,  if  any,  on  the  outlay  for  the  new  build- 
ings ;  also  the  probable  expense  of  constructing  adequate 
buildings  for  a  farm  of  this  magnitude,  bricks  being  sup- 
plied on  the  spot,  the  farm  lying  convenient  for  land 
carriage,  but  lime  being  at  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The 
buildings  to  comprehend  a  farm  house,  barns,  stables, 
lodges,  cart  house,  and  all  other  necessary  erections, 
slated. — A.  L.  [You  may  get  good  buildings  sufficient 
for  an  arable  farm  of  200  acres,  erected  for  about  1000/., 
exclusive  of  the  carriage  of  materials.  See  some  designs 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  "Highland  Society's  Transactions." 
If  you  erect  buildings,  execute  the  drainage,  &c,  during 
the  occupation  of  your  tenant,  he  shouldpay  at  least  5  per 
cent,  on  your  outlay  and  keep  everything  in  repair.  But 
you  will,  probably,  find  it  more  your  interest  to  take  the 
farm  in  hand  for  a  couple  of  years — improve  it,  and  then 
let  it  at  a  fair  rent :  this  will,  probably,  give  you  a 
higher  return  for  your  outlay.  We  should  certainly  not 
erect  barns ;  but  if  we  did  they  should  be  of  brick 
rather  than  timber.  See  a  report  in  another  column  by 
"  M.  S."  on  the  buildings  of  Whitfield  Farm — an  estate 
also  of  270  acres,  but  all  arable.  Barns  to  house  grain 
In  the  straw  are  quite  unnecessary.  Let  the  produce  of 
the  harvest  field  be  all  ricked  in  the  yard  adjoining  a 
thrashing  barn  and  granary.] 

White  Mustard. — In  the  absence  of  fuller  informa- 
tion, your  correspondent  may  like  to  know  that  I  sowed 
2  acres  (from  which  Vetches  had  been  cut  for  stables) 
on  the  12th  August,  with  16  lbs.  per  acre  of  white 
Mustard;  it  grew  quickly,  and  on  the  11th  Oct.,  being 
about  18  inches  high,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
60  ewes  put  upon  it  ;  they  came  quickly  into  season 
for  the  ram,  eat  it  to  the  ground,  and  did  very  well 
on  it ;  it  lasted  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
all  received  the  ram.  The  soil  a  strongish  loam. 
Rape  or  stubble  Turnips  sown  here  as  late  as  the 
above  never  produce  anything. —  W.  H.  Little,  Llan- 
vair  Orange,  Monmouthshire. 

Plug  Draining. — In  setting  forth  the  Operations  for 
January  on  draining,  I  perceive,  in  concluding  that 
subject,  it  is  stated  that  plug  draining  is  not  advisable 
except  on  meadow  land.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised i  on  seeing  such  an  opinion  :  your  failure,  I 
find,  arises  from  the  drains  being  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted. Instead  of  the  drains  being  only  2  feet  deep, 
they  should  have  been  on  the  arable  land  2-4  or  3  feet, 
and  instead  of  the  clay  being  trampled  down,  as  stated, 
it  should  have  been  well  rammed  on  the  frame,  forming 
a  sound  top  to  the  drain,  which  is  a  material  point,  as 
the  whole  must  depend  on  that  being  firm.  [The  word 
"trampling"  was  used  inadvertently;  the  earth  was 
rammed  down.]  I  am  not  giving  an  opinion  without 
some  experience,  having  effected  the  drainage  on  this 
system  of  upwards  of  300  acres,andsuperintendedagreat 


extent.  1  can,  therefore,  say  with  great  confidence 
that  if  this  system  is  well  executed  at  proper  seasons, 
it  is  both  durable  and  economical  (on  strong  land), 
which  is  very  desirable  to  both  landlord  and  tenant ;  as 
there  is  a  much  greater  breadth  of  that  description  of 
land  requiring  draining,  it  may  be  judiciously  applied 
at  a  less  outlay.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  your  second  Number,  has 
given  an  excellent  proof  of  his  experience  as  to  its 
beneficial  effects,  but,  with  submission,  I  must  beg  to 
differ  with  him  as  to  his  statement  of  the  expense.  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  practicable  to  effect  a  thorough 
drainage  on  a  stiff  tenacious  clay,  3  feet  deep,  at  a  cost 
of  21.  per  acre,  which  Mr.  H.  states.  As  it  will  be  re- 
quisite on  such  land  to  drain  nearer  (say  one  pole 
apart),  the  cost  will  be  about  3/.  per  acre,  under  the 
usual  charge  for  cutting  out  that  depth.  I  find  that 
on  such  drains  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  used  with 
great  security.  In  further  confirmation  of  my  views, 
there  is  a  small  pamphlet,  by  Newman,  on  drainage, 
published  by  Ridgway,  which  sets  forth  the  system  of 
clay  draining,  with  its  rise  and  progress,  which  I  saw 
some  time  since  advertised  in  your  columns.  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  notice  of  the  above  subject  in 
order  to  encourage  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
adopt  an  effective  and  economical  mode  of  drainage, 
assuring  them  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
outlay — A  Practical  Farmer. 

Double  Culture. — There  is  nothing  new  in  growing 
two  crops  together  and  at  the  same  time ;  we  have  in 
our  island  followed  that  system  with  success,  ever  since 
Lean  remember,  aud  that  is  upwards  of  30  years.  For 
instance,  when  we  grow  a  Parsnip  crop,  which  we  find 
advantageous  as  food  for  our  milch  cows,  as  it  makes 
both  milk  and  butter,  sweet,  rich,  and  good,  we  dibble 
Beans  in  double  rows,  the  Beans  4  inches  apart,  with 
an  interval  of  6  or  8  feet  to  the  next  rows,  after  which 
we  sow  the  Parsnip-seed,  harrow  it,  &c,  and  we  gene- 
rally reap  a  good  crop  of  each.  The  crop  of  Beans 
does  not  seem  to  injure  in  the  least  the  Parsnip  crop. 
We  generally  grow  Beans  with  our  spring  and  late  Cab- 
bage crops.  In  every  third  row  of  Cabbages  we  dibble 
Beans  between  each  Cabbage.  We  often  follow  the 
same  system  with  our  crop  of  Potatoes — dibble  Beans 
between  the  sets  in  every  third  row  of  Potatoes,  leav- 
ing a  distance  of  about  2  yards  between  each  Bean. 
The  Beans  seem  to  thrive  amazingly  by  this  manner  of 
planting,  and  the  main  crops  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured by  it.  By  this  system  the  farmer  is  greatly  bene- 
fited, having  at  the  same  time  an  underground  and  a 
top  crop. — Richard  Giffard,  Bdlevue  Cottage,  Beau- 
mont, St  Peter's,  Jersey.  [We  shall  be  exceedingly- 
obliged  by  your  suggested  communication.] 

Wayle's  Renovator. — With  reference  to  your  answer 
to  me  under  the  signature  of  "  W.  P.  L.,"  and  on  the 
subject  of  "  Sowing  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  with  Mr. 
Wayte's  Implement,"  (in  your  Gazette  of  January  10) 
I  must  observe  that  it  will  not  do  to  declare  the  entire 
unsuitableness  of  the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  sowing 
small  seeds  (though  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  incision 
made  in  the  ground  for  their  reception  is  too  deep),  be- 
cause, in  giving  it  a  trial,  as  I  did,  last  spring,  over  the 
surface  of  at  least  30  acres  of  old  pasture,  the  most 
complete  success  attended  its  use  over  about  half  that 
quantity  of  ground,  its  failure  over  the  remainder  being 
attributable  to  an  error  of  my  own,  as  will  be  evident 
enough,  I  believe,  when  I  state  the  process  of  each  ex- 
periment. In  the  case  where  it  was  successful  (which 
was  a  very  poor,  Mossy  field,  with  but  little  Grass  in  it, 
and  less  Clover)  I  first  harrowed  it  five  or  six  times 
over,  to  drag  up  the  Moss,  and  loosen,  as  I  may  call  it, 
the  hidebound  surface.  The  manure,  well  decomposed, 
and  about  five  tons  (not  more)  to  the  acre,  was  then 
spread,  the  implement  used,  and  the  brush  harrow  ap- 
plied very  thoroughly,  this  partially  and  lightly  filled  iu 
the  seams  with  the  mixture  of  earth  (loosened  by  the 
harrow),  Moss,  and  manure,  forming  a  light  compost 
very  suitable  for  the  vegetation  of  small  seeds.  [Yes  ; 
this  mode  of  using  the  implement  will,  doubtless, 
prepare  the  land  very  well  for  Grass  seeds.]  This 
operation  was  performed  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  season  afterwards  becoming,  and  continuing,  most 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  Grasses,  I  had  a  most 
abundant  crop  of  White  Clover,  following  the  lines  made 
by  the  implement  with  the  greatest  regularity,  distinct- 
ness, and  profusion.  The  case  of  failure  arose,  as  I 
have  no  doubt,  thus  : — In  the  first  place,  there  was 
more  turf  on  the  ground  to  begin  with,  and  less  Moss, 
and  although  the  harrows  were  used,  it  was  not  with 
the  same  effect.  Next,  also,  instead  of  a  top-dressing 
of  manure,  a  large  quantity  (from  |  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  thick)  of  fresh  light  earth  (dug  from  a  high  ridge 
in  an  old  pasture  adjoining)  was  applied,  and  this,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  implement,  brushed  in  with  the 
brush  harrows  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  experi- 
ment. The  clefts  or  seams  were,  by  this  'means,  as 
completely  and  compactly  filled  up  as  if  the  ground  had 
never  been  scored  at  all,  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  old 
turf,  by  striking  its  roots  into  this  copious  introduction 
of  new  soil,  was  much  benefited,  and  will  this  year  be 
more  so,  I  could  not  discern  that  the  fresh  plant  ever 
shewed  itself.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  avoid  a  similar 
mistake  for  the  future,  but  the  error  evidently  lay  not 
in  the  machine.  The  detail  of  two  or  three  other  suc- 
cessful experiments  with  the  same  implement  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  unwelcome  to  you.  The  first  was  in  a  field 
of  Red  Clover,  which  was  very  imperfect,  and  in  places 
had  missed  entirely  :  I  here  used  the  machine,  sowing 
Vetches,  and  using  afterwards  a  pair  of  light  seed  har- 
rows, twice  or  thrice  over.  The  second  upon  an  acre 
of  ground,  on  which  had  grown  Potatoes  several  years, 


and  was  now  being  sodded  over  with  turf  taken  from  a 
field  I  was  going  to  break  up.  The  third  on  a  recently 
formed  stackyard,  also  laid  down  with  turf  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  other  plot  of  ground  :  in  these  two- 
last  instances,  a  light  dressing  of  burnt  earth  was  used, 
after  the  seed  was  sown,  to  cover  it  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  it  was  brushed  in  with  the  brush  harrow,  the  weather 
being  dry.  In  all  these  cases  the  crop  of  Vetches  was 
abundant,  in  the  second  instance  immense,  and  with  a 
large  quantity  of  Grass  besides.  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  the  great  utility  of  the  machine  in  repairing, 
by  means  of  Vetches,  all  cases  of  failure  in  the  Red 
Clover  crop,  though,  in  order  for  the  Vetches  to  be  in  a. 
sufficiently  forward  state  to  cut  at  the  time  when  the 
Clover  is  ready  for  the  scythe,  the  renovation  (as  Mr. 
Wayte  calls  it)  should  take  place  in  the  autumn  (the 
usual  time  of  sowing  Winter  Dills  or  Vetches).  I  think 
much  use  might  probably  be  made  of  this  machine  in 
thus  sowing  bad  old  pasture  land  with  Vetches  in  the 
autumn,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  crop  of  succulent 
eating  for  sheep  in  the  spring,  rather  before  the  first 
Grass,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  not  to  stock  the  said 
pastures  during  the  winter  months,  soon  after  the  seed 
had  vegetated.  Should  this  communication  lead  any 
one  to  wish  further  particulars,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
state  all  I  know  relative  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Wayte's"  im- 
plement, aud  inclose  you  my  address. — W.  P.  L. 

Farmers'  Clubs  in  Berkshire.  — [We  have  received 
from  our  correspondent  a  list  of  many  societies  in  Berk- 
shire, which  are  doubtless,  strictly  speaking,  "  Farmers' 
Clubs."  Nevertheless,  they  are  not,  we  imagine,  bonafid^ 
monthly  discussional  agricultural  societies  to  which  we 
suppose  "  H."  alluded.  We  insert  the  latter  part  of  our 
correspondent's  letter.]  —  I  still  am  of  opinion  that 
"  Knight's  Journey-book  of  Berks  "  is  antiquated  as  to 
agriculture,  comprised  from  the  gathering  of  others,  as 
acknowledged  in  the  preface ;  no  doubt,  however,  it  was  a 
great  labour  to  mould  such  a  work,  particularly  as  it 
combines  such  various  information.  Your  correspondent 
"H.,"  at  p.  879,  styles  my  whereabouts  "the  remotest 
part  of  Berkshire."  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  corn  district,  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  a  good 
sample  of  Barley,  and  is  the  locality  of  many  well-known 
intelligent  farmers,  promoters  of  all  the  approved  me- 
thods of  farming F.,  1th  January,  1846. 

Stall  Feeding  Two  Cows. — The  following  is  the  his- 
tory of  an  experiment  on  this  subject  : —  Supposed 
weight  of  one,  when  tied  up,  10  score  per  qr.,  valued  at 
21/. ;  the  other  9  score  5  lbs.  per  qr.,  supposed  to  be 
worth  18/.  10s.  Both  had  been  in  water-meadows  two 
months  before  being  housed.  Quantity  of  food  given  to 
each  per  diem  : 

64  lbs.  of  Swedes,  at  IE.  per  ton 0s.  "id, 

11  lbs.  of  Barley-meal,  at  4s.  id.  per  bushel     ..Oil 
10  lbs.  of  hay  chaff,  at  41.  per  ton 0    5 

Each  per  diem 1  11 

Including  attendance,  &c,  this  may  be  reckoned  at 
2s.  per  day,  or  14s.  per  week.  The  one  was  kept  in  the- 
stall  1 1  weeks,  the  other  10. 

Value  of  first £21    0  01  „„„  . ,  „ 

Cost  of  feeding  . .        . .     7  14  oj  l-s  Li  " 

Value  of  second        ..        ..18  10  01 
Cost  of  feeding  ..        ..     7    0  0J 


25  10  0 


54    4  0 
Sale  price 56    0  0 


Profit £116  0 

— From  a  Correspondent. 

On  Thick  and  Thin  Sotving.— Many  of  the  advocates- 
of  thin  sowing  appear  to  forget  several  circumstances 
which  are  not  only  unfavourable  to  that  practice,  but  in 
some  cases  render  it  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Thin- 
sown  Wheat  may  be  very  successful  on  those  rich  and 
highly-cultivated  soils,  so  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  tillering  or  spreading  property  of  Wheat — and  it 
may  be  adopted  where  the  farming  approaches  to  a  gart 
den-like  state  of  husbandry. — In  such  cases  as  thes- 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  thin  sowing  will  be  agrer.6 
saving  to  the  farmer,  though  in  many  other  cases  I  am 
afraid  it  will  have  quite  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
farmer's  pocket.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  thin 
sowing  in  very  many  places,  is  the  number  of  vermin 
which  abound  in  this  game-preserving  country.  In  the 
first  instance  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  use  a  greater 
quantity  of  seed,  as  a  provision  for  the  partridges  and 
other  destructive  birds  ;  and  when  the  corn  has  vege-, 
tated  it  is  frequently  eaten  off  close  to  the  ground  by 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  thus  any  tillering  that  might  take 
place  is  put  a  stop  to ;  and  should  the  farmer  have  thin- 
sown  his  Wheat,  with  the  expectation  of  its  spreading 
out  to  a  good  plant,  he  will  be  woefully  mistaken.  And 
again,  when  the  Wheat  advances  in  its  growth  the 
damage  committed  by  game  in  a  thin  crop  is  much 
greater  than  in  a  thick  one.  Where  annual  and  other 
weeds  abound  the  thick  plant  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  choking  them  in  then-  growth,  and  at  gharvest  time 
we  shall  find  a  clean  stubble  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  thin  plant  of  Wheat  may  be  hoed  many,  times,  and  yet 
at  harvest  time  plenty  of  weeds  will  be  seen  ;  this  will 
more  especially  be  the  case  in  a  wet  season,  for  then 
the  weeds  (on  some  land)  will  defy  our  utmost  efforts  to- 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  growth.  In  a  dry  season,  and  on 
dry  land,  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  thick 
plant,  for  by  its  shading  the  ground  it  will  be  kept  moist 
enough  for  the  perfect  growth  of  the  corn.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  ears  produced  by  a  thin  plant  are 
large,  yet  the  quality  of  corn  will  be  coarse  and  in  no- 
way equal  in  point  of  value  to  the  thick  planted  ;  and 
on  land  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  abundant 
growth  of  Wheat,  the  quality  and  quantity  will  be  de- 
cidedly inferior.     A  thin  plant  of  Wheat  is  most  liable 
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to  disease,  and  it  is  also  liable  lo  liave  some  ot  it  ripe 
}ong  before  some  other  portion  of  the  crop  is  come  to 
maturity — this  is  one  cause  of  the  sample  being  coarse 
and  uneven.  If  we  are  certain  of  producing  a  fair 
medium  plant  of  Wheat  (what  I  have  termed  a  thick 
plant),  it  matters  not  how  little  seed  we  use;  but  should 
we  be  unable  to  produce  a  sufficient  plant  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  greater  quantity  of  seed. — Imprimatur. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 
SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

■6.  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  HINDERING  ADULTERATIONS  OF 
MANURE. 

How  are  crimes  of  other  kinds  hindered  ?  By  the  employ- 
ment of  a  detective  force. 

We  republish  the  following  from  a  past  Number  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  : — "  When  a  London  broker  sells  substances  re- 
quiring chemical  analysis,  he  has  an  examination  of  them  made 
at  his  own  expense,  and  when  he  offers  them  for  sale,  he  pro- 
duces the  analysis  for  the  guidance  of  buyers,  who  regulate 
their  offers  by  the  declared  extent  of  impurity  in  the  samples. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  substance  is  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
that  it  is  worth,  if  pure,  20s.  per  100  lbs.  When  the  analysis  is 
produced,  it  may  appear  that  the  sample  contains  10  per  cent, 
of  impurities  of  one  kind  or  other  ;  the  nature  of  them  is  de- 
clared ;  the  buyer  then  considers  how  much  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  give,  and  regulates  his  bidding  accordingly.  Why  can- 
not farmers  compel  the  vendors  of  their  artificial  manure  to 
produce  authenticated  analyses  in  like  manner.  If  the  buyers 
of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  bone-dust,  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  such  things,  were  to  form  an  anti-fraud  league, 
they  might  do  themselves  quite  as  much  good  as  by  means  of 
other  leagues  now  so  much  in  fashion  ;  and  if  they  would  hold 
together  steadily,  they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  roguery 
that  is  so  successfully  practised  upon  them.  It  would  not  be 
enough,  however,  to  insist  upon  seeing  an  analysis  before  buy- 
ing articles  capable  of  adulteration  ;  for  there  would  still  be 
room  for  cheats  to  thrive  in.  What  farmers  should  do  in  addi- 
tion would  be  to  put  aside  a  pound  of  the  substance  in  a  glass 
bottle  ;  to  securely  cork  and  seal  it  up,  so  that  it  might  even- 
tually become  evidence  against  the  seller  ;  if  crops  fail,  or  sus- 
picion is  aroused,  to  have  it  formally  analysed  ;  and  then  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  different  from  the  analysis  on  the  faith  of 
which  it  was  bought,  to  proceed  at  law  against  the  seller.  We 
will  leave  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  sell  loam  for  guano  to 
picture  to  themselves  what  sort  of  damages  a  jury  of  farmers 
would  give  in  such  a  case  :  once  caught,  they  would  not  like  to 
repeat  the  experiment."  For  further  information  and  sugges- 
.  tions  on  this  head,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette,  pp.  21S,  259,  377,  393  (vol.  1844) ;  and  pp.  464,  472, 
S35,  543,859.(1845). 

Darlington. — Liquid  Manure. — At  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  after  a  lecture  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  by  Mr.  White,  of  York,  a  discussion  took 
place  among  the  members,  and  from  long  observation 
find  experience  it  appeared  that  it  was  most  proper  to 
apply  solid  manure  to  the  land  when  fresh  ;  that  Swede 
Turnips  required  a  richer  manure  than  white  Turnips  ; 
and  that  it  was  most  essential  that  liquid  manure,  be- 
fore its  application,  should  be  decomposed  and  the  am- 
monia fixed  either  by  sulphuric  acid  or  gypsum T. 

Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Darlington,  the  secretary  of  the  club, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  striking  instance 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of  liquid 
manure.  In  June,  last  year,  he  happened  to  be  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Wood  End,  near 
Thirsk,  on  the  Manor  House  Farm,  when  the  workmen 
were  cutting  a  second  crop  of  Grass  on  a  portion  of 
sward  land.  The  crop  was  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and 
being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  circumstance,  he  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  he  was  informed  that  once  or 
twice  in  the  season  liquid  manure  was  applied,  com- 
mencing early  in  the  spring.  This,  therefore,  was  a 
strong  proof,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  beneficial  results  to 
be  expected  from  the  application  of  liquid  manure,  and 
which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  lead  farmers  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  subject. 

,M  Orkney  :  Annual  Report. —  [We  are  happy  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  progress  of  agricultural  enterprise  in  this  far 
distant  part  of  the  country.] — The  paralysis  which 
came  over  agricultural  enterprise  in  Orkney  about  the 
year  1830,  and  continued  until  the  commencement  of 
fie  present  Society,  was  occasioned  by  the  almost  total 
loss  of  revenue  from  kelp,  long  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  county,  and  increased  by  the  very  low  prices  of 
erain  and  live  stock,  causing  a  decline  of  profits  and 
c  mtinued  exhaustion  of  means,  which  made  the  land- 
lords as  well  as  the  tenantry  unwontedly  sensitive  to  the 
pressure  of  every  demand,  and  fearful  of  increasing 
burdens  already  too  large,  by  outlay  in  farming  im- 
provements. In  the  siow  but  steadily  progressive 
.jiprovement  of  the  skill,  industry  and  daring  of  our 
fishing  population,  the  greater  facility  of  intercourse 
with  the  south  by  steam  and  otherwise,  and  the  conse- 
quent opening  of  new  markets  for  our  produce,  but, 
above  all,  in  the  capital  which  many  landlords  are  now 
supplying  to  their  tenants  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  farms,  the  Society  must  see 
the  dawning  reaction,  which  already,  it  may  be  trusted, 
after  so  protracted  a  depression,  sheds  the  light  of 
improved  prosperity  on  this  remote  and  long  neglected 
county.  That  landlords  and  tenants  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed of  a  fair  return  from  their  outlay  in  money 
and  labour,  the  committee  hope  to  be  excused  for  press- 
ing upon  the  attention  of  both  the  absolute  necessity  of 
clearing  the  way,  so  far  as  the  power  is  theirs,  from  all 
the  encumbrances  and  obstructions  to  improvement, 
ivith  which  the  old  and  barbarous  usages  of  the  islands 
may  have  covered  it ;  and  with  this  view,  they  would 
■suggest  the  division  and  laying  in  severalty  by  straight 
lines  of  march  of  all  commons  and  runridge  or  rundale 
farms,  the  total  extinction  of  the  present  breed  of  wild 
sheep,  the  enforcement  of  winter  herding,  the  putting 
down  of  promiscuous  pasturage,  and  the  determined 
prevention  of  that  most  destructive  and  useless  practice, 
bo  prevalent  in  Orkney,  of  paring  the  surface  of  the 
common  or  pasture  lands  fur  removal  to  the   arable 


ground,  tne  latter  iu  most  cases,  already  overdozed  with 
the  half-decayed  vegetable  matter  and  root  weeds,  which 
such  parings  contain.  To  proprietors  of  single  firms, 
and  to  the  small  farm  tenants  generally,  the  committee 
would  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  two  matters  which 
appear  to  them  sadly  overlooked  : — 1st.  In  respect  to 
the  immense  amount  of  unemployed  manual  strength 
yearly  wasted  about  their  farms  by  the  young  men,  sons, 
or  servants,  who  are  occupied  in  fishing  or  sea-faring 
during  the  summer  months,  but  who  (not  it  is  believed 
from  any  want  of  industry  in  themselves,  but  from  the 
neglect  of  their  parents  or  masters  to  plan  out  and  pre- 
pare regular  and  stated  employment  for  them)  are  left 
during  the  long  winter  months 'to  loiter  about,  without 
aim  or  object,  except  the  unneeded  assistance  they  may 
give  in  thrashing,  or,  where  near  the  sea,  occasionally 
in  securing  sea-weed  or  in  sillock-fishing.  2d.  The 
remedy  suggested  for  this  first  neglect  is  the  cure  of  the 
second  one,  which  is,  the  slovenly  way  in  which  water 
both  rising  from  below  and  falling  on  the  surface,  is 
allowed  to  "soak  and  injure,  by  its  tardy  and  imperfect 
escape  the  whole  Cress  and  arable  lands  of  such  small 
farms.  In  n  motet  «limate  like  Orkney,  with,  in  many 
parts,  a  most  retentive  subsoil,  no  improvement  can  be 
greater  than  a  system  of  drainage  which  shall  effect  a 
complete  and  uniform  dryness.  The  effects  of  the 
frequent  or  thorough-drain  system  recommended  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  are  already  to  be  seen  on 
several  farms  in  Orkney.  In  every  case,  the  drained 
lands  are  producing  double,  and  in  many,  quadruple 
their  former  crops,  and  this  at  the  same  expence  of 
seed  and  labour,  and  often  at  less  expence  of  manure  : 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  subsoil,  brought  to  the  surface 
by  these  frequent  drains,  being  carefully  spread  over  it, 
has  turned  out  far  more  valuable  in  producing  a  crop, 
than  the  heaps  of  far-carried  divots  and  sour  surface 
parings,  which  were  formerly  applied.  If  the  pro- 
prietors and   small   farmers  would  give  constant  and 


well  directed  employment  to  the  young  men,  whom  they 
must  feed  and  lodge  during  the  winter  months,  in  well 
planned  and  well  executed  draining,  not  only  would 
they  find  the  produce  of  their  lands  greatly  increased, 
but  the  appearance  and  climate  of  their  native  county 
would  be  vastly  improved,  and  the  young  men  them- 
selves would  find  a  source  of  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment, and  have  their  whole  energies  roused  into  pleas- 
ing activity  from  seeing  the  profitable  results  of  their 
daily  and  stated  toil. 

Farm    Memoranda. 

Whitfield  Farm,  Wotton,  Gloucestershire. — I 
have  subjoined  a  plan,  on  a  scale  of  ,-Jj,  of  the  buildings 
on  this  farm.  The  arrow  points  north.  The  following 
are  the  references  :— 

1.  The  Threshing  Barn.  2.  The  Straw  Barn. 

3.  The  room  in  which  roots,  &c.  are  cut  up,  to  be  carried 
along  the  gangway  at  the  bead  of 

4.  The  stables,  and  at  the  side  of 

5.  The  feeding  stalls  for  cattle. 

6.  Is  the  granary.  It,  as  well  as  1  and  2,  are  3-storied 
buildings.  No.  6  and  1  are  represented  partly  in  section,  and 
partlv  in  elevation,  by  the  side  of  the  plan. 

7.  Is  a  shed  along  the  side  of  the  cattle-yard.  It  is  now 
divided  into  15  boxes  for  cattle,  and  the  yard  formerly  intended 
to  have  been  divided  into  small  courts  for  young  cattle  is  now 
merely  used  as  a  stance  for  manure,  and  a  pig-yard. 

8.  Is  a  shed  in  the  sheep-yard ;  another  shed  also  repre- 
sented in  the  plan  has  been  lately  added  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yard.  The  space  under  these  sheds  is  divided  into 
about  30  pens,  in  each  of  which  about  a  dozen  sheep  are  kept. 

9.  Is  a  similar  shed.        10.  Is  the  cart  shed.        11.  Pigsties. 

12.  Siied  in  which  Swedes  and  other  roots  in  winter,  and 
Clover  in  summer,  are  placed  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 

13.  Steaming  apparatus.  The  apartment  between  this  and 
No.  12  is  fitted  up  with  boxes  for  fattening  porkers,  six  or  eight 
in  each  pen. 

14.  Contains  the  steam-engine  and  boiler,  with  a  drying-room 
over  head. 

15.  16,  and  20  are  tanks.  The  two  former  for  the  yards,  ar.d 
the  last  for  the  stable. 

17.  Is  the  cottage  of  the  foreman.        18.  Is  tbe  weigh  engine. 
19.  Is  a  liquid  manure  pump  connecting  with  the  yard  tanks, 
and  with  the  feeding  stalls. 
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There  are  many  good  points  about  these  buildings, 
and  one  or  two  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  from 
praiseworthy.  In  illustration  of  the  former,  observe  the 
connection  of  the  parts  ;  it  is  on  this  that  the  economy 
of  the  labour  carried  on  within  the  buildings  depends. 
The  stack-yard  lies  to  the  west  (observe  the  arrow)  of 
the  barn.  It  is  a  double  row  of  ricks  with  a  raised 
road  between  them,  on  which  a  moveable  tram-road  is 
laid.  The  unthrashed  grain  is  brought  to  the  barn  by 
this  railroad,  and  the  straw  after  passing  through  the 
machine  is  delivered  into  the  straw  barn.  Thence  it  is 
carried  with  but  little  labour  to  the  stables,  feeding- 
stalls,  and  yards.  The  roots,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
&c,  are  piled  on  land  to  the  east  of  the  cart-shed 
(No.  10.)  A  store  of  them  is  kept  in  the  shed  (No.  12), 
and  they  are  there  cleaned  and  wheeled  into  the  apart- 
ment No.  3,  where  the  cutters  are  situated  ;  they  are 
there  cut,  and  thence  carried  with  little  labour  along 
the  stable  gangway,  as  well  as  along  that  by  the  side  of 
the  cattle  stalls,  and  from  that  the  cattle  are  fed ;  and  at 
the  same  time  (through  holes  in  the  wall,  between  5  and 
8);  so  are  the  sheep  in  the  pens  under  the  shed  m  the 


'- - -*19 

adjoining  yard.  The  sties  for  sows,  porkers,  and  bacon 
hogs  are  all  situated  near  the  steaming  house  ;  the 
cartsheds  near  the  stables,  the  granary  by  the  thrashing 
barn.  In  addition  to  what  is  exhibited  on  the  plan 
there  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  in  labour  of  not  more 
than  5s.  a  head,  boxes  about  9  feet  by  10  for  18  cattle. 
These  are  situated  along  the  side  of  the  road  west  of 
the  foreman's  house  (No.  1 7 ),  and  they  are  near  the 
green-food  shed  (No.  12.)  But  there  are  faults  to  be 
found  in  these  buildings,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
arrangement  of  them.  One  fault  is  the  existence  of  the 
large  yard  No.  15,  150  by  80  feet  in  extent.  The  shed 
along  one  side  (No.  7),  is  now  converted  into  cattle- 
boxes,  so  that  this  extensive,  and  I  may  add  expensive, 
yard  is  now  nearly  useless.  Where  court  feeding  is 
adopted,  that  modification  of  it  which  involves  the  use 
of  hamels  or  small  yards  for  only  two  beasts  in  each, 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other.  These  small  yards 
can  all  be  placed  in  the  proper  aspect,  an  advantage 
which  cannot  be  secured  in  the  case  of  a  large  court, 
shedded  all  round.  In  describing  the  buildings  at 
Whitfield  I  would  mention  the  thrashing  machinery,  only 
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this  is  a  subject  sufficient  for  another  article  ;  but  I 

I;'  ust  ust  say  that  the  corn  is  thrashed,  the  straw  is  de 
".  ered  into  the  barn,  or,  if  necessary,  cut  into  char.  ;  the 
':,Vis  delivered  into  the  chaff-house,  and  the  gram 
cleaned  is  delivered  into  sacks,  all  by  machinery,  driven 
by  a  o-horse  power  steam-engine.  Great  expense  was 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  this  machinery,  and  many 
alterations  made  before  it  acted  successfully  as  il  now 
does.  The  Whitfield  buildings  well  deserve  the  inspec- 
tion of  anv  who  may  be  about  to  erect  farmeries  ;  they 
will  instruct  in  many  cases,  by  offering  an  example 
Worthy  of  imitation,  as  well  as  in  some  by  exhibiting 
faults  to  be  avoided. —  M.  S.  a 

l-leb(CiDS. 
T'"'   Plough  :    a  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
A  fairs.      No.    1.      Longman,   Brown,   Green,   and 
Longmans.  .  T 

Xo  l"of  a  new  monthly  Agricultural  periodical,  it 
contains  some  very  excellent  papers  on  the  Practice 
and  Principles  of  good  Farming.  The  first  number  of 
a  new  publication  is  rarely  distinguished  by  much 
variety,  but  the  absence  of  it  in  the  case  of  "The 
Plough,  No.  1,"  is.  to  a  great  extent,  compensated  by 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  two  papers,  the  one 
titled  "  Aratorium  ;  or  Cultivation  ot  Lands  ;  and 
the  other  "On  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture,  which 
occupy  the  greater  number  of  its  pages. 

T\e  Farmer's  Almanack  for  1S46.     By  C.  TV.  John- 
sou,  Esq..,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Shaw,  Esq..     J.  Ridgway. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  good  farmer's 
almanack  should,  we  imagine,  be  a  calendar  of  the  opera- 
tions which,  daring  the  several  seasons  of  the  year,  come 
under  his  superintendence  ;  a  perfect  list  of  all  fairs 
and  markets ;  and  a  full  and  well  illustrated  sheet  of 
agricultural   advertisements.     These  features    are   all 
thoroughly  well  developed  in  the  almanack  before  us. 
The  monthly  calendar  is  well  written  and  instructive, 
as  indeed  it'ought  to  be,  after  the  course  of  improve- 
ment  which,  under  able  editorship,  it  has  undergone 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.     And  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  great  variety  of  useful  selections  from,  and 
references  to  our  standard  works  on  farming.     The  ad- 
vertising sheet  is  as  instructive  as  usual ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  illustrations  it  affords  of  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  mechanics,  as  well  as  of  farm  enterprise  in 
other  departments,  it  contains  on  some  of  its  pages, 
among  other  useful  articles,  an  essay  on  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.     Now,  one  point  to  which  this 
subject  should  direct  our  attention,  doubtless,  is  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the 
character  of  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers  ;  and 
on  an  adjoining  page  we  find  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  Jliles, 
of  St.   James's-square,  architect,  explanatory    of   the 
construction  of  a  cottage  of  his  devising  ;  the  drawing 
and  plan  of  which,  by  Mr.   Shaw's  kindness,  we  are 
enabled  to  transfer  to  our  columns. , 


,     I  and  J  are,  the  one"aliving  roonfanTtue  other 
a  bed-room,  each  IS  feet  by  14. 

"  In  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  the  labourer  s  cottage, 
one  fire  can  only  generally  be  afforded  :  it  is,  therefore, 
a  subject  worthy  of  every  attention  to  make  this  tire  as 
extensively  useful   as  possible.      Some   improvements 
lately  patented  by  Mr.   Sylvester  in  grates  and  fire- 
places appear  to  give  adaptations  peculiarly  fitted  to 
small  dwellings.     With  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of 
fuel  the  living  apartment  would  be  provided  with  a  tuna 
of  hot  water,  a  good  oven,  a  cheerful  open  fire,  and  a 
warm  hearth.     Besides  these  advantages  this  fire-place 
would  also  furnish,  at  pleasure,  warmth  consistent  with 
preserving  dryness  in  all  the  rooms,  not  however  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  fires  in  the  other  rooms,  w-hen 
these  may  be  actually  occupied.     The  ventilation  of  all 
the  room's    is  secured    by  the    chimney,   and    a    free 
admission  of  fresh  air,  the  chimney  shaft  bemg  so  con- 
structed as  to  render  the  benefit  of  a  change  ot  air  or 
ventilation  in  every  room  at  the  same  time.      H,  10  , 
hy  7    may  be  used  as   a  bed-room  ;   G,  the  pantry, 
7  by  8  ■  F,  the  scullery,  with  a  back  door  and  a  way 
to  the 'fuel  store,  marked  E;    D  is  for   the  poultry  ; 
there  are  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  over  1  and  J, 
which  are  approached  by  a  staircase  from  the  kitchen. 
A  drain  from  the  scullery  through  the  vegetable  garden 
(C)  to  the  covered  manure   tank  (B),  with  a  pump, 
together  with  the  pigs,  &c.  (A),  are  a  short  distance  be- 
hind the  dwelling.     An  under-ground  tank  to  collect  the 
rain-water  from  the  roof  should  be  made  in  a  convenient 
situation.     It  is  intended  to  build  the  walls  hollow  witn 
blocks    of  moulded  concrete,  wherever  good  stone  or 
brick  are  not  to  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.     An 
entirely  new  construction    is    proposed   for   the    roof, 
which  'shall  be  fire-proof,  nearly  flat,  and  a  sufficiently 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  &c.  ;  withal  the  expense  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  common  roof.  The  floors  may  be  ot  the 
same  material,  thus  to  render  the  structure  fire-proof.' 


"with  guano  and  wood  ashes  spotty  and  very  unequal. 
The  result  of  my  various  experiments  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that,  on  fresh  land,  4  cwt.  to  the  acre  of 
super-phosphate  of  lime  is  as  good  and  efficient  a  ma- 
nure as  can  be,  and  on  land  on  which  Turnips  make  a 
regular  part  of  the  rotation,  I  would  recommend  3  cwt. 
with  duiig,  and  2  cwt  with  guano  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
iud»e,  the  Turnips  grown  with  guano  and  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  are  decidedly  better  than  with  dung  and 
super- phosphate  of  lime.  The  guano  sown  broad-cast 
and  ploughed  in,  the  super-sulphate  of  lime  drilled  m 
with  the  seed.  Guano,  Peruvian,  3  cwt.  to  the  acre. 
This  excellent  manure  cau  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  Lawes's  Manufactory,  Deptford  Creek,  or  to 
Mr  Gordelier,  chemist.  Sittingbourne. — J.  M.  Tvlden, 
MUsted,  7th  Nov.  [To  the  Editor  of  the  Maidstone 
Gazette.] 


Miscellaneous. 

Guano  v.  Manure.— On  reading  the  report  of  a  trial 
made  with  guano  and  stable  manure,  on  a  crop  of 
Swedes  at  the  late  dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Le  Beir,  Secretary  of  the  Guernsey 
Roval  Agricultural  Society,  I  could  not  but  be  surprised 
at  the  result  in  favour  of  guano,  and  which  I  calculate 

as  follows : —  _■_,,  <■   .   j 

STABLE  HA-NUKE.  £■  '■  d. 

15  tons,  at  4s.  each per  English  acre  o    0    0 

Carta»e  of  manure,  at  Is.  per  ton  . .  •»  ,, 

Labour  of  spreading  manure,  8  men  s  day's  work,  at )  0     5    0 

at  Is.  &i.  each   '      


GrAXO. 
150  lbs.  of  guano,  at  10s.  per  cwt . .. 
Cartage,  and  labour  of  spreading. .. 


Total £±    0    0 


0  15    0 
0    10 


■  0  16     0 


£3    4    0 
To  which   add  the   difference  of  crop  in  favour  ofl 
guano,  say  6  tons  2  cwt.  Swede  Turnips,  at  Ids.  per  V4  11    6 
ton ' 


We  bv  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  approving 
of  It  above  plan  in  all  its  details.  For  extent  and ae- 
„  Nation  (for  one  family),  and  we  imagine  costh- 
SH  represents  too  high  a  standard  of  «<*U£cefor 
general  imitation  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  real  j 
henevolent  work  of  building  for  their  labourer*.  Me 
ex  ra  °t  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Mrles's  explana- 


Total  amount  in  favour  of  guano. .  £7  15  6 
per  English  acre,  or  3/.  2s.  per  vergee,  one-third  more 
than  the  yearly  rental  of  the  land.  Surely,  with  such 
a  "olden  return,  our  farmers  can  no  longer  be  blind  to 
the  value  and  almost  miraculous  fertilizing  qualities  of 
guano.— An  Agriculturist,  i:;  the  Guernsey  Star. 

Sir  J.  M.  Tylderis  Experiments  with  Superphosphate 
of  Lime— You  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  a  trifling 
error,  either  of  mine  or  the  reporter's,  in  what  I  said 
relative  to  the  use  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  at  the 
Sittingbourne  Agricultural  Society.     I  am  reported  to 
have    said  that  I  used  super-phosphate  of  lime  with 
wood  ashes.     It  should  have  been  "  guano  with  wood 
ashes  "     I  am  anxious  that  my  statement  should  go 
forth  correct,  because  I  should  regret  that  anything 
should  appear  to  the  prejudice  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the  best  manure 
I  have  met  with  to  force  a  Turnip  crop  out  of  the  way 
of  the  fly,  and,  generally,  to  produce  a  good  crop  at  the 
least  expense.     Should  it  not  he  trespassing  too  much 
on  vour  space  and  time,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
shortly  to  state  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  manure. 
Last  year  I  used  4  cwt.  to  the  acre,  drilled  m  with  the 
seed/at  the  cost,  all  expenses  paid,  of  30s.     The  crop 
was  as  good  (of  white  Turnips)  as  I  ever  saw  in  rxortolk 
or  Suffolk.     The  ground  had  been  an  old  ley,  three 
years  broken  up.     This  had  some  effect,  of  course,  but 
to  show  the  use  of  the  super-phosphate  of  lime,  a  part 
was  left  without  any,  and  here  the  Turnips  were  scarce  y 
larger   than   peg-tops.     I   also  put  on  the  same  field 
ouauo,  costing  48s.  per  acre.     The  Turnips  here  were 
°ood,  but  never  so  good  as  those  grown  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime.     The  whole  were  put  in  on  the  8th 
of  July  :  the  super-phosphate  fit  to  hoe  on  the  2/th,the 
guano   on  the  3d  of  August.     The  guano  was   sown 
broad-cast  and  ploughed  in,  shallow,  before  drilling  the 
seed      This  year  I  have  tried  super-phosphate  of  hme 
with  dun<*  and  with  guano— for  both  Swede  and  white 
Turnips,  and  the  result  is  equally  satisfactory.     For 
Swedes  I  used  2  cwt.  to  the  acre,  with  40  loads  of  good 
farmvard  dung,  leaving  some  rows  without  any  super- 
phosphate of  lime.     The  difference  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary, and,  but  for  this  manure,  I  should  have  had  a  very 
bad"  crop  of  Swedes.     I  put  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
and  2  cwt.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  to  the  acre,  tor 
white  Turnips  ;    but  not  having  enough  of  the  super- 
phosphate, I  used  some  wood  ashes  (30  bushels  to  the 
acre)    with    the    guano.      Those    Turnips  grown  with 
»uano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  are  very  good,  bu 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

JANUARY. 
Irrigation.— The  long  fioodings  which,  with  intervals  of  foul 
or  five  davs,  are  advisable  during  winter,  should  be  gradually 
shortened  in  the  latter  end  of  this  mouth,  and  during  the  next- 
During  Voveniber,  December,  and  January,  a  water-meadow 
mav  be  flooded  from  15  to  20  days  at  a  time,  and  it  should  then 
he  suffered  to  lie  dry  for  nearly  a  week,  and  the  more  thorough 
the  drainin-  durini  that  time  the  better.  In  mild  weather, 
towards  the  end  of  "January  and  during  February,  six  or  eight 
davs  is  a  long  enough  flooding,  and  when  the  water  is  taken  ort 
it  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  let  it  dry  before 
ni"ht  A  good  water  meadow  is  a  very  valuable  property  :  we 
shall  return  to  the  subject  before  the  period  in  which  they  should 
be  formed  -  in  the  meantime,  as  an  illustration  of  their  value, 
we  give  the  followimr  statement,  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  eight  acres  at  South  Cerney,  in  Gloucestershire:— the 
Grass  was  saved  till  the  2d  day  of  April,  and  was  then  let  art 
llii  a  week  per  sheep.  3s.  Sd.  per  cow,  and  Is.  for  a  colt.— 1  he 
whole  produce  thus  obtained  was  35J.  Is.  10d.,  or  about  «.  10s. 
oer  acre.  And,  besides  this,  15  tons  of  hay  were  made  off  it 
that  summer  (1795).— The  following,  again,  is  a  statement  of 
the  annual  debtor  and  creditor  account,  per  acre  of  a  meadow 
in  this  neighbourhood,  that  has  been  presented  to  us  by  its 

P«sh.                       £.A  Contra  Cr.                  -*u*. 

To  35  cwt.  of  hav.at  60s.  By  rental,  including  o 

perton..        ". .         ..550  percent.onexpenseof 

Tame  of  spring  and  au-  formation      . .        . . .  -    o  u 

tumn  keep      . .        . .  2  0  0  By  annual  expense  ot 

.  irrigation       . .        . .  0  15  0 

^7  5  0  Harvest  woik   . .         .  ■  0  15  0 

Profit 3  10  0 

£7  5  0i 
XanmemeutofFences.-So-bettter  days  than  the  fine,  dry,  mild 
weather  we  experienced  during  the  first  weeks  of  this  month, 
could  be  selected  for  planting  fences.  The  ground  to  be  occu- 
pied bv  the  fence  should  have  been  previously  well  cultivated  or 
fallowed.  Select  two  year  old  Quicks  and  having  marked  out 
the  hue.  lift  out  a  spit  of  earth  all  along  ;  lay  it  so  as  to  raj  e  the 
fence  side  of  the  ditch  some  two  or  three  inches,  and  ma  trench 
dug  through  this  and  the  soil  thus  covered,  plant  your  Quicks 
about  six  inches  apart ;  nil  in  the  trench  again,  and  tramp  the 
earth  firmly  dow£:  then  proceed  with  the  opening  ot  tire 
ditch,  "browing  the  earth  in  a  slight  mound  behind  the  young 
Quicks,  or  if  the  subsoil  be  bad,  it  may  be  buried  in  a  line  at 
the  back  of  the  fence,  keeping  the  top  soil  uppermost.  To  pie- 
pare  the  Quicks  for  planting,  they  should  be  cut  oft  at  about 
rive  or  six  inches  from  the  roots.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  in- 
deed, impolitic,  to  leave  any  space  between  the  bank  and  the 
ed-e  of  tne  ditch  ;  the  fence  has  a  better  chance  ot  growing  free 
from  weeds  when  it  simply  starts  from  the  face  ot  a  conti- 
nuous slope  constituting  the  side  ot  ditch  and  bank.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  season  for  those  operations  in  which  con^t 
the  management  of  full-grown  hedges,  but  as  it  is,  perhaps,. 
better  to  postpone  them  till  after  the  season  of  severe  frosts  is 
over,  we  shall  refer  to  the  subject  next  month. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agbicuxtcbal  SlATisrics-P-Spackman's  «  Statistics."  Our 
copy  is  not  at  hand,  or  we  would  extract  for  you  the  informa- 
tion vou  require.  We  shaU  do  so  shortly.  W  e  imagine  our 
aericulture  within  the  last  10  years  has  in  a  small  degree 
outstripped  the  increasing  demands  of  our  population. 

Boons-rP-V-"  Agricultural  Geology,"  "  Morton  on  Sods 

•■  On  Geology  senerally,"  "  Trimmer  s  Geology.; A    tub- 

scrifcer-Curweh's  "  Economy  of  Feeding  Stock"  .and  other 
"  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects,"  was  published  in  lb09,  by 
J.  Johnson,  "St.  Paul's-churchyard.  You  will  find  much, 
useful  information  on  the  subjects  you .name  in ,  HiU  J  ard  s 

"Practical  Farmer  and  Grazier." X  xV-"  Stephens  on 

Irrigation."  "  Are  there  such  persons  as  professional  im- 
itators «  "-Your  best  plan  is  to  visit  certain  districts  wnere 
the  practice  is  general,  and  hire  some  one  thence.  We- 
should  fear  letting  water  from  a  lead  mine  on  our  pastures 
Irrigation  might  be  more  generally  and  profitably  adopted 
than  it  is.  We  know  of  no  work  on  the  cultivation  of  torse  ; 
but  vou  may  refer  to  pp.  75,  90,  139,  1SS,  203,  AgruxOtural 
Gazette,  1S44— for  information.  . 

Cast-ikox  SHiKES-Aamrer— We  do  not  know  their  cost ;  pro- 
bably 1M  to  2d.  per  lb.  - 
Fash  of  20  AcBES-aibscraer-Rent  and  taxes  say   £40    0    9 
Draining,  if  that  be  needed,  will  cost     .        .        .    luu    u    u 
Expence  of  cultivation  one  year  (we  wall  suppose 

bv  the  spade)  20  acres,  at,  say  U.  per  acre  .      M)    0    u 

Stock  to  consume  during  winter,    10    acres   ot 

green  produce,  say -'o    0    0 

Oilcake,  &c. '_ 

£400  0  0 
This  is  as  muck  as  you  will  require ;  but  the  farm  may 
not  require  draining,  and  then  you  wall  not  incur  that  ex 
nence  and  vou  mav  resolve  to  sell  the  produce  and  bay 
manure  even-  year,  and  cost  of  stock  must  then  be  deducted, 
Sid  both  of  these  together  will  reduce  the  sum  by  2601.  or  to 
HO!  To  this  however,  as  well  as  to  the  400L  in  the  other 
case,  vou  nmst  add  the  payments  due  to  the  out-going  tenant. 
These'maybefrom  M.  to  38.  per  acre,  according  to  circum- 

FA^BnrLOlxGS-J.^rer-We  should  not  like  to  erect  build 
iu"S  at  our  own  expense,  except  with  a  lease  ot   at  least  21 
years    and  therefore  a  tenant-at-will  on  leaving  the  farm 
f?  or  10  or  12  years  after  such  erection)  should,  we  think  JV 
receive  13  11.  or  9-21ths  respectively  of  the  cost  he  incurrr.^. 
But  we  are  not  sure  of  your  meaning.    Is  the  above  an  ;m_ 
swer'to  the  question  you  put ! 

Geass  Lavd— Inquirer— If  an  acre  of  meadow  produces  a  ton  ot 
hay  bv  the  end  of  June ;  had  it  not  been  mon-n,  wha'  .  -n-ould 
have  been  the  value  of  the  beef  or  mutton  f  Has  any  ona 
anv  facts  to  state  illustrative  of  this  point?  T_ae  Grass 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  valuable  than  tlr  ,  "hay_ 

iEKtGATiox—  Constant  Header— You  should  let  yo-  £  n.guid  ma- 
nure run  into  the  stream,  provided  all  the  wa*  ef.  is  turned  on 
your  meadows  ;  but  if  much  of  it  runs  dowr  -  valley,  wi  th- 
out  irrigating  the  meadows,  you  had  bett  r'keep  the  manure 
back  and  cart  it. 
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Leases, &c.— .Axoo^On—Will you  kindly  excuse  our  apparent 

inattention.     We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  room  for  re 
marks  upon  your  argument :  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
further  from  vou  on  this  subject. 
ahonr'^fT  ^"^-"--Three  horses  and  two  cowswillvoid 

hold  n i  S  ?1-  Ur1Se  dady-  Is  *our  «ank  intended  to 
hold  the  accumulation  of  three  months T?  Then  if  circular  i* 
must  be  about  (j  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  deep-  and  "fre'c 
angular,  6  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep  It  may  be 
brick  built,  brick  paved,  and  well  cemented.  It  maybe 
covered  by  timber,  supporting  faggots,  and  then  earth-  and 
a  pump  may  be  attached,  with  pipes  reaching  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  bottom.  One  tank  will  'suffice  ;  and  you "™ 
the  hqmd  either  in  compost  or  apply  it  by  rneans^of  abater! 

iUNTEES  ron  Grass  LA<n>-Dodman-Trj  on  one  third    sul 
phate  of  ammonia  (essence  of  soot),  1  cwt.  per  aer ?    spread 
.broadcast  m  wet  weather  first  week  in  Ani-,1      nl\Pl 
thM.  at  the  same  time,  sow  broadcast  S^rt   per  acre  of 

whose  observation  this  mav  fall  who  h^hfn^ll  "nder 

in  the  said  cultivation,  if  he  vrirT  aLow  himself^T™™" 
munieated  with  by  letter  on  the  su£ec t    £*  Vf  T" 
^Se^4«acddre5SWiU  be  **  "'i«h'theEd]IorPofLthe 
PA^HOPrtcEs-^C'-Weare  unable  to  answer  legal  ques- 

iPATEXT  BnzAi>-Devo,u:hire—  We  are  informed  that  the  ™.„„ 
face  is  to  license  confectioners  and  baker?  each  to  wfM" 
elusive  right  in  his  own  district.  License -have  tr ,»  h  '" 
already  granted  in  upwards  nf  ion  V"  hate  thus  been 

Svotte^^aS~~g?^ 

tltlf^}^  mean.5'  with  f-^anur^whien^S 
suitable   under  any  circumstances :    and  snreid  it  )„    i 
■weather  in  March  over  Grass  lands  or  as  ordfn,^  d'7 

m  April  on  yonr  arable   land       WW  ^7,™^ 
apply  it  by  tself  after  it  has  crumbled  down  '  3  °U  may 

*ES£T^*S'^rPi--Th*nfa  «W  «■*  which 

S^d,d^6i^S^^f^'»  »Ic«l.ti«»  «» 
we  cannot, dispute  then?  but,  remember  kSfrT1"'  S°-that 
of  one  who  shed-feeds  and  caiXTy  attends  to  ni^T'6 
At  the  same  time,  his  experience  on  th i    «„b!    *  i,  heep- 

tionably  rarely  been  paraS^iSdeed  ^?  »  9'leS" 

there  would  havebee/no  need  to  publish  if  *  Were  C°mm0n 
Straw  akd  Hat  Chaff— /nf,,,,, ■;,,,„.._if ,,';,..,, , 
well  as  when  uncut.  HalfhTy  and  ha?f'  J*  T^^PJustas 
Soodfood,  and  of  course  much^etter  t^fstraw  alone  "  ff? 
mips  are  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  bruits  !■!■'  T  - 
throwing  them  roughly  up  in  heaps  to  ke™ t rece.'ved  ln 
either  through  an  incipient  constitutional  ri?  ^^  r0t' 

upon  the  nature  of  their  growth  during  the  Past'seTs™9"^ 

our  national  Societies  on  th? ^subject    ^liS?  *,<a?<a<f  0f 

to  compete  at  Shrewsbury  this  year  6  S  WaS  to°  late 

feet  apart,  pile  them  up,  and  thatch  them  over  We  l?acV 
the  carts  and  tilt  them  up,  and  throw  up  The  carts  in  a  ™™ 
rough  way  ;  we  never  had  any  difficult/  and  w?  5,  ,7 

grown  from  100  to  200  tons  for  some  years  On  ™  "^ 
does  not  last  later  than  May,  but  if "taken  on.  f„  expenene? 

Land  Society's  Meeting  in  our  last  P       °f  the  aSu- 

Whejt  Ccltcke—  Constant  Reader— If  TOur  Swede  owm 
good  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  grain  rron  «,?,?     £P     ?S 
though  it  may  all  have  been  caSoff  P  SUOMedulS  it, 

better  condition  Doubtless  because  the  air  frost  and  other 
causes,  influencing  the  condition  of  vlovalied  [2  °  °. 
*r  more  effectual  than  the  frost  alonTwh &  acts'unon  Zl 
which  is  unploughed..  Frost,  unassisted  (though  itTrircSn 
stances  under  which  it  penetrates  farther  is  not  7n  So 
,t,al  for  good  as  when  assisted  by  the  othe?  agen?s  llluded  to" 
though  under  circumstances  where  it  cannot  nenetra  e  so  far 
V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannotb.; 
.answered  the  same  week.  '■™°»jj,  cannot  oe 
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sup^^tn'mo^^icleV'd"^-^  mai'k«  J'as  "«»  "eli 
have  varieu toHttle  rade  n?^  *„  PaSt  W6ek'  and  Prices 
being  brisk  Pine  aTjolec  nri  Ty  he,  exPecte<l.  is  far  from 
man!  Hothouse  "S  are,?ood.  and  sufficient  for  the  de- 
are  good ?n0tqhuS^ar  uffic  entfor0  SL?™"  :,f»™^/orts 
cimens  of  dessert  Apples  and  Penr,  t  demand.  Good  spe- 
the  latter.     Oran-es  are Tulentif.fl        i  ?  sea,rce'  esPecially  of 

are  sufficient  to^StX^^^'^&r'ft?10"'  *°  U?dS 
on  the  rise.    Little  alteration  £»  '  fr.Ices  ™r  then»  are  rather 

vegetables  Asparagus  Is  rather  ^ken  ?laC?  in  the  Prii;es  of 
ance  of  good  SeSmay  ta.Kd^?,'1'  a??  abund" 
The  supply  of  Broccoli  «1S  at  last  week's  prices. 
Greens,  is  good"  Wh?te  Broccoli 'frcTr?'  aUn  "^  winter 
and  fetches"  frorn  Is.  to  "per  doze?  n^T^"/5  P,entifol> 
have  not  altered  in  price  *  n?e  l£f  w  J^  S'  vFre"n'h  Beans 
which  is  every  week  LcorJng  mot -e  ^^  IS  Rhuba''b' 
cellent  in  quahtv  and  Potitnee  «,.=  i aDunaan'-,  Celery  is  ex- 
better  quality  th'an  "hev  WMttfei'  S™?rally  speaking,  of 
they  are  much  the  same  as  thev  "°  ^  '  m,  re^rd  t0  P™e, 
samples  still  fe  chin™?/  a  ton"  T,"6  last  wee.k'  the  ^ry  best 
plied,  but  there  is  SVet  1i»l^  ,Cmcoy  continues  to  be  sup- 
other  Salatog  aregJod  and'ptaSfuf  'gJ'fIo^0^-^ 
consist  of  Euphorbias  Heaths  Tr,  -  . v.  nJ  powers  chiefly 
pulcherrima,  Lsmines,  SR ^f'aifev'b^Pr'  P°lDs1ett^ 
Acacias,  Cyclamens  uinh™.  n»  Val'ev.  Camelhas,  Azaleas, 
denias,  and  Bo™es?     Uapbnes'  0raDSe  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gar! 

Pla.  Apple,  p„rlb.,  1,10  6.  FBUITS 

lirape..  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3,  to  6« 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  I, 

—  Por-ugdl,  p.lb.,  i.tosjai 
Apples,  De..s.,  per  bush.,  4«  to  10# 


Kitchen,  2s  67/  l0  Gj  ed 
Orannes,  per  dozen,  3d  to  u 

—  pet  luu,  4,  to  14s 

—  Seville,  pet  too,  8s  to  16 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2s  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  ed  to  Is  6d 
>     ~  ,      ted'  Per  doz.,  2s  to  8s 
-tussels  SpronJs,  p.  hf.sv,  Js  to  2« 
■avoys,  pet  noz.,  ed  to  it 

Usouucili,  Brnvn,  per  bdle,  6d  to  Is  6d 

—  White,  is  to  4s 
bteens,  per  doz.  b.inohes,  2s  to  3#  €d 
^tench  Beans,  per  loo,  2i  to  3s 
^otrel,petht'..sieve,9(/  to  Is 
Potatoes,  perton,  80s  to  ]60# 

—  CWt,  4s  to  Ps 
~     ,.,,     bushel,  2s  Sd  to  4t  €d 

.r     ~~.    Nidify.  Per  bushel,  3s  to  6s 
rutnips,  pet  doz.,ls  to  2s  ed 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  to  Is  ed 
Ca„ot,    pet  doz.  boh...  2stn 
Morse  Kadish.  perbundle,  ls6dt05, 
>eakale,  pet  punnet,  Is  to  2s  ed 
Khubarb,  pet  bundle,  9*  to  Is6J 

Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  a, 

cucumbers,  each,  is  to  2s 

Spinach,  per  sieve,  3s  to  2s 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1,  to  2s 

barlic,  perlb.,6d  to  Qd 


Lemons,  oer  dozen,  Is  to  2s 

—        per  100,  6s  to  16s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6i 
Sweet  Almond,,  perlb.,  2,  ed  to  3, 

ii}„Z,F°*n'h'  '■  '»»'»s..Ms  to  60. 
u  ts.  Lob,  per  1 00  J  bs.,  50.  to  70s 
—    Barcelona,  20s 
.      —    Brazil,  ]6s 
165  -    Spanish,  u, 

Chesnuts,  pet  pet-lt,  4.  to  8s 
I  Ptani,j,erh(..,v.,3         lo. 
VEGETABLES. 


Oaford-streelv  near  Hyde  ™kestf|>,'«,i«  Pnoe,  for  Cash.^-250, 

Beg  to  remind  the  Memoerf  tf  |»SI 0F  ™«1AW>." 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  wJ'  and  AS™ultmists 
house  is  atthe  Corner  of  HAH '  MOo¥<!?RUr™  »d  SeC'd  Warc" 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Ftfty "¥?•.?■        TKJ3ET.pICCADILLY, 
be^n1^^^^'^1  Soeds^are  always  ready,  and  may 

lea^on^otSy'    ^^  ^Tfe-W^lS 

In  Squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches  lu 

So' 6 in- Sy J ?n" and under 6 ^- by 4m ::  3* per foot- 

Ditto   6in.oy4mandunderJ;     m...     |B         n 
No_      In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and  quitf  flat." 


Cardoons,  each,  6<<  to  od 
Parsnip,,  per  doz,  3d  to  I. 

aaUUy,  do,  la  to  Is  6d 
Onions.  pet  bushel,  1,  6d  to  3. 

-  S„    "CPerhf.-sv.,  2.  to  3. 

sbaii„?.p    ,sh; p"  doz->  2'  'O  « 

Miallots,  pe,  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
c.ndive,  per  score,' ed  to  is 
Lettuce,  par  score.  Cab,  4d  to  9d 
h.^ti,  ~Z        Cos,  6dtols 

Mn.h       '  per  doz-  l"""Jhe«.  1.  to  1.6d 

stSlTJ "" poule' M  ■»  '■ M 

rennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Vivory,  per  bllnchi  ^  (()  od 

lh/me,  per  bunch,  4d 

I>  atercress.  o    ioem   !,,,„    .j.    -. 

Parsley/per'b'uuc-hTd'.oSd  "  """* 

—  Koots,  pet  bundle.  Is 
1  arragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
"»'j™.  per  bunch,  4d 
Lriervil^pe^punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses 

PtlmeM.ad.Hay   80s  ,o    fsf ! S" D'  JaD"  22- 

Inft.Net, & KowL  65  'I      So»?ay        i0*.,°]^  I  ?e"C,r-  — »  - 

1     »uvbc  80  lolls    [  Straw         ;o  34 

PtltneM    „  „       C^^Ufn,  Market,  Jan""00""'5"1"™"- 

r„c/e"for'e*"-r"!r  »"» B90s«i  ?>?  ?'»'« i.5.w°«;r- 

WHITECHAfEL,  JarT'Sg  B"""'  Hay  Sa'C""an- 
90s  to  100s  I  Old  Clover      -,"to'  _,  I 

Ts         88  I  To,"  C,<"er  '^       »i!  I  St'»w      28a  ,0  34, 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 


Jilavfeets 


SMITHFIELD,  Mo.vdat,  Jan.  lO.-Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


"SestS'cotS,  Hrirefords,  &c- 4b    2to4a  j 
Seat  Short  Horna  -     3  10 

Securd  qaaUty Beasts     -    a    6 
Ca3v-e       -       ...    4 


Ben  Downe  &  Hair-breda  4elo  to  fia  2 
Beat  Loog.woola  -  -  4  c5  4  10 
Kwee  and  eeeoqd  quality    4    0      4    6 

BeastB.Srst*;  ShJep.SI.ESOjCalveB.'sS;  PJeB"275"    3     8      4    8 

IliilSglilpii 

S^s^^FoS^is^yiaT^-  i"SJSu.Sl  S 

„.  .      ,.  .  Feidat,  Jan.  23. 

iw     iw       jr     e,n|r  ,0  '">f»»outable  for  slaugbterlntt    we  h,„  ,  „^ 

.he  best  -cots,  and7!,  for  in  °  best   SbJ.,  b„,        I "  "°.  ««•"»»  P'i"  for 
8s  4d-     The  ,npp;y  of  Sheep  is  short  tS",    !,eC0,,d   9»»«Iy.  =■  I0d  to 

i^rr mfke "^  5'-^"»»8-°i"8sdrEVsth^™^Vde 
Be^v^sh^r^rcai^.isrpiK"  "• 

-■ ^ 41.  We.t  Smltbneld. 

POTATOES.— Socthwabk,  Wateeside,  Jan  '9 

rai,Vay  ,.  mveyanee.  In  former  year,  the  marhet  ,»!«.»!„  »"««'P«11»  by 
dealer  %  \  ■**»*  sopp.y  from  ,h.  wW.'lde  Sever.l  samnlef^v' 
turned  „J.t  ™«h  ii.ea.ed.  In  consequence  of  l„„e  pisSesTod  the  d. 
Pf'ted  .ate  *  ""»  ^atket  ihe  Potatoes  have  laid  tr"  f„„K  •*  the  "hi  n ,  Thi 
•ales  hay.  b°  ezcessively  laneuid,  at  the  following  qnota-i  °n,  IS'r.  j! 


Th.  j         j  .         HOPS,  Fmdat,  Jan.  23 
Hopmaiie, ' -^^l^^T^l'Xl^V^ 

MARK-LANE,  Mondat    Jan  19 

per  Quarter,  and  for  old  as  well  as  f?ee  Por»i  T  °f  2s' 

money  ivas  accepted  where  sales  lere  elected^  Thei.";1'  ^ 
some  inquiry  for  Bonded  a  ™™o  „r  cnectcu.  there  was 
reported  as  sold  at  50°  and  a  httlf  fine  Jff"1"^1,6  ^oat  is 
hands.  Barley,  except  th  Tverv  best  \^Tr^?*^ 
Is.  per  Quarter  lower'  Beans  and  Peas  of  oil  f'-  ,  be  noted 
2s.  per  Quarter  cheaper  In "the  Oat  Trade  ^"S  ""  >*'ld 
doing,  but  late  priceLre  maintarned  "  "  Very  UttIe 

„.„  B.f  ITIe=.    i'EE   IMPEEIAI.  SDAaTEE.  S        ,  .       . 

Wheat,  ts.es    Kent,  and  .Suffolk      .        .     White     68    66 

—  NortnumbetlandandScouih    .       '.    "S   ^    » 
Malt,  pale,  ship  •  '      "  ■        Feed    22    «» 

—  Hertford  and  Essex "       ."        .'        .'       "        -    S    I! 

Rye         .  '        •         •        .     60     65 

Beans,  Mazaean,"old  and  new  *  2S  to  4o"        Tick     S    i"o 

sr.,  w£r  Heligola°'1  • ss '° «°  w»a. «  I 

'  t0         ■        •        •        •    83  to  42       Maple  80    33 

>-  •.,.       .     „  Feidat,  Jan.  23. 

SWSS  Ssi^'uoing'in  5thi  S   an^r a 
each  remains  nominally  £  quoted  ouifond^v      n    \alue  of 

Ibraila  at  453.  in  bond-  to  Sv  the hM S'6  .Includ^,    and 
generaUy  preyentea  sale's,  a^d  l;Sfq~X^0ldWS 

IMPEfllAL  AVEBAGE8. 


Red    . 
Whhe 

Grind. 
Feed 
Potato 
Potato 


Harrow 


60  62 

69  63 

27  30 

22  24 

24  £8 

24  28 


0-1-leth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  *£& 
2-l-10th        '  "  "  »  l?oz.  „  5jd. 

3— 1-6'th  "  "  "  21  oz-  „  Id. 

advantageously  situated  for  irnpoS  S ;  a\d -as  the*  are 
steam  communication  between X  S  J,er.e,1bem?  ,a  daily 
tinental  Markets,  and,  in T addition  to  tot  i  '  •a"d  thlL Con- 
rangements  with  eminent  Enrlillw  I  Si  bavln»  made  ar- 
sapply,  they  are  S P£  f&? w^S^r*  ff  a,reSular 
chaser,  and  also  to  insure  t],o  ™-r,™7  Mintage  to  the  pur- 
with  which  they  rn^ay  be  flv0urePd  P'  eXeCUtl°n  °f  aU  orders 
-^J^^Cucumbe^and  Striking  Glasses  supplied 

Warehouse,  12  PaSton'streeV  R°H'  JU?"  PHILlIrs'  and  Co.'s 
arrangements  feSSSSS^taSGaS^ft  ^"^  made 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  ,nli^-,  5  er'-  ^  are  enabled 
ing  terms  in  8^*^-^  follow- 

No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  ilV~~     * 

I-averaging  W£  tow'oz.to  the  foot  fo^"  f  *' 
3  "  ;J t0  23  »  ?d.        "„ 

8,  Wn-ftS' S?  H??  TDy  ^ars  ™th  *■  D™'ke.  of 
giazing3of  ChatSTOnh  •'onf'°rd;5treet'  and  at  the  time  "f  be 
the  H&ttoltenra!  lSn~  DenlrrS^S8   df'°te.d  himself  to 

Kingdom.  Mld<!,'take  to  elaz«  many  part  of  the  United 
packed  in  10,  feet  boxes,  not  partt^Jto  SSSSg1*'"** 

£~£S  S^a^u^^e^Panr 


Ijonypod  82    36 
Grey        28    32 


Wheat.    Barley. 
13  per  Quarter.      B9i  4d\     22a  • 


Diagram  ehowlng  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Cnm  nn.n ^~^~ 

^Z^Ii^^ding^r^j^V1  °nthe  aVera*e  ot«b« 
ID  ec.  27 


P»ica. 


B9i  4<f  - 

_ 

0 

68 

6 

2 

£7  11 

Dec.  13 


Dec.  20 


Jan.  3 


Jan, 


Jan.  17 


F°SffoANABRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 

l*C.^vifgaf^ 

gnt- .  comparison  of  the  V^SSS^S^TS^ S 

« in.  by  4   P!:'  ^ •  I      8  bv  5  P?r  gT  I      ,  by  7  ^  f,°SS" 

FoSiF^rcyrFr&i1'^- 
sw as  -  JS«t,vaa:  ass  Ma 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCTJMBER  and  GRAPF  C I  »  wtk. 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  jSSLff 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R  CoGin  r,h«  I.  J.  ,^  ouse'~Por 
48,  Leicesterisquare,  London  '  '  a°d  Colour  Works. 

D  rT«,  T  *fLASS.— Avery  description  of  Belgian 
^nedGIa1\%ll^^af^^P~,  ™J  M 

Plants.  These  Glasses  "are  u^d  w?th  n'lSot"1"8  and  "a™S 
most  eminent  Florists  of  IMland  '  '  R  ■™eSSt?J  fte 
EnwAnns  &  pEX.L,  Agents  B  °l"i,n  A  ^gmm.-Messrs. 
ampton-street,  Strand  ^'S1™  G1"ss    Depot,  15,  South- 


CTEPHENSON   and   CO.,   61 
y  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street 


ftorn  60.  to  120s  n      " 

Xgl^P"-       ^"J"'  7°*  '°  M'  Per  ""-aM«y»f  .he  higheS'^e0: 


Canary 

Carraway  .    pB>  ^ 

Clover,  Aed,  English  -    — 

—  ,  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  A/hlte,  Enplljh  -  — 
_  7"  —  Foreign  -  — 
Costander  -  -  -  .  10 
riempseed 
Linseed 

—  Baltlo 

—  Cakcfl,  Kng.jwr  iceo.lH 


SEEDS,  Jau.  23.  " — " 

perqp    44«to_503  fJD8eedCake8,POreIgn,p.t0n8/to    9fl 

tl-rei.   U    inin    _    ..    I L 


per  qr. 
perqr 


191 


Mustard,  White  -  pTblllh 

—  Superfine     t, 

—  Brown        „        »    __        __ 
Rapeeeed.Eh^lieh.perlaai    2«      2£ 
Rape  Cakes        -    per  ton    —       J 
saintfoin     -        -        -        _    _ 
Tares,  En*,  winter  p. bush.—        ~ 

Trefoil  *""         '        -      *      486c 

ireroiJ        .        -     per  cwt    18       sa 

J  urnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

KlN03r0  3U)_iMj   l^^y 


-/ 


.     Gracechurch-street? 

and aSaSteS.* ofX  ImprovS'cbwl1!731^  S,?5,t,»» 
CYLINDRICAL  ROTTPP«  „P       2f  ,T0N?PAL  and  DOUBLE 

S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  reouesr  nf  ™L 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  frnn  "ume!',ous 

fewsr^:— efe  SSSSS5 
s^rrouih^fki^^1^ 

slsSS—fSneS 

obtained,  upon  the  r^tfi^l^trns^  ^^  ™J  "" 

orn^STd^nt0'  $JlZ£  SnfiT^  T8'- 
Fecc^.TSTire  «oi'k,.&Q,.&^     '  -^WW^Wd.Ma  Garden. 
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NURSERY  AND  FLORIST  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  FOR  A  TERM,  a  small 
compact  NURSERY,  containing  about  Four  Acres,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places 
in  Devonshire.  The  Stock  consists  of  healthy  young  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
There  are  three  Greenhouses  about  SO  feet  in  length,  stocked 
with  Ericas,  Geraniums,  &c.  :  attached  to  which  arc  very 
commodious  Sheds,  together  with  a  Propagating  and  Counting- 
house,  several  Fits  and  Frames,  all  in  very  good  condition. 
There  is  an  excellent  House  and  a  neat  Cottage  on  the  ground, 
either  of  which  would  be  available.  'The  whole  of  the  Stock  to 
be  taken  at  a  valuation.  The  ground  is  exceedingly  rich,  and 
in  good  order.  —  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
James  Veitcu  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Exeter. 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Lady-day,  a  rich  Grazing  Farm, close  to 
Newport  Tagnel,  50  miles  north  of  London,  consisting  of 
EGG  acres  of  lino  Pasture,  and  100  acres  Arable,  with  good 
family  house.  Rent,  including  tithe, 5882.  per  annum.  Capital 
accessary,  3000?.  The  respectability  of  applicants  will  be 
strictly  inquired  into,  that  the  proprietor  may  procure  an  im- 
proving tenant,  to  do  justice  to  the  land  :  great  encouragement 
will  be  given  to  carry  out  a  better  practice.  For  further  parti- 
culars, apply  to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Vicers,  Land  and  Estate 
Agents,  3,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


TO  COLLECTORS  AND  EXHIBITORS  OF  PLANTS. 
IMPORTANT  SALE—THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 
J-  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ORCHIDA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  HEATHS,  HOTHOUSE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wells,  of 
Cowley,  near  Exeter,  will  be  Sold  by  Public  Auction,  on 
Thursday,  the  5th  day  of  February.  This  superb  and  un- 
rivalled Collection  comprises  upwards  of  200  Orchidaceous 
Plants  ;  some  of  them  are  an  immense  size.  A  great  variety  of 
choice  and  rare  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  among 
the  Heaths  will  be  found  some  magnificent  specimens.  Also, 
a  quantity  of  Fruiting  and  Succession  Pines.  The  whole  to  be 
viewed  the  day  previous  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  Mr. 
Griffin,  the  'Gardener  at  Cowley,  from  whom  printed  Cata- 
Iogues  mav  he  obtained. — Cowley,  near  Exeter.  Jan.  24. 

EBEGK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Islewortb,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


HPO  PLANTERS  AND  TO  NURSERYMEN.— 
-A-  Seventeen  Acres  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK,  now 
SELLING  OFF,  at  reduced  prices.— The  Stoekwill  be  disposed 
of  either  altogether,  with  the  good-will  of  the  business,  or  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Seventeen  Acres  of  suitable  LAND  for  Nursery  purposes, 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  Railway  Station,  and  all  within  a 
ring  fence.    Rent  moderate,  and  a  Lease  granted  if  required. 

Amongst  other  articles,  the  Stock  includes  a  large  quantity 
of  TALL  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  planting,  where  im- 
mediate effect  is  required;  also  500,000  fine  transplanted 
THORNS. 

Any  one  wishing  to  purchase  the  whole  Stock  and  good-will 
of  the  business  (which  is  of  many  years  standing),  may  appoint 
a  respectable  Nurseryman  to  make  a  valuation,  with  another 
person  appointed  by  the  owner.  For  further  particulars,  and 
for  printed  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richard  Mitton,  Nurseryman, 
Pontefract. — Jan.  17,  1816. 


pUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  °and  LIGHTS. 
Vy  —One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-Light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2-Light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  II.  Gs,  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  thekingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London- 

SMITH    AND    CO. 


MM 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS- 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  »fcc.  &c,  in  great  variety. 

HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  -warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country,  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
20L — ID,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

ONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth-,  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

THE  URATE  OE  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occurfrom.  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  aulumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
rPHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
i  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  fur 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  G3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

G~UANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark  Fotueucill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  %.  per 
ton.  Pamphh-ts  gratis  on  G  Stamps  being  furwarded,  being 
amount  clinrge.d  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HANI) 
SEED  DIBBLE. 

npHRASHlNG  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
J-  to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind'  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  113,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


INSLIE'S   PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex.   i , 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  and 
OTHERS.— PATENT  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  TO  BE 
WORKED  BY  MANUAL  LABOUR. 

SAUNDER  and  NEWBERRY  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  small  Machine  for 
Dibbling,  made  on  their  Patent  principle,  to  be  worked  by 
manual  labour,  either  in  field  or  garden,  which  they  think  they 
may  say  with  confidence  must  supersede  all  Hand  Dibbles.  It 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  for  Beans,  of  which  a  man,  or 
man  and  boy,  may  (with  this  implement),  plant  two  a,cres  per 
day.  Also  for  Gardeners,  as  it  will  plant  any  seed  required. 
Price  51.  5s.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
J.  W.  Newberry.  Makers  : 

J.  W.  Newberry,  Hook-Norton,  Oxon. 

R.  Clyburn,  Earl  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley,  Gloucestershire. 

R.  Hornsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Saunder  and  Newberry  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  following  prizes  for  their  larger  Machines  : — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool,  101. ;  at  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  151.  ;  at  Gloucester,  51. ; 
at  Chip-Norton,  21.  ;  at  Newcastle-under-Line,  21-.  ;  at  North- 
ampton, a  silver  medal. 

PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  and  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  "ECONO- 
MIC" DRAIN-TILE, and  PIPE  MACHINE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Prize  of  101.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succession  of 
trials  before  competeut  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Judges, 
and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Premiums  from 
the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given  by 
the  Sole  Makers,  R.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 
Price  20Z.,  inclusive  of  patent  dues. 
R.  B.  and  Co.  are  also  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Improved  Oil- 
Cake  Crusher,  price  SI. — Wakefield,  January,  1816. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  be^s  to  inform  the  Agri- 
O  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  lai'gest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

, ,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  aU  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Mark  Fotheecill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 

pOUNTRY  BOARD  AND  LODGING  WANTED. 

^-^  — A  Gentleman  leaving  London,  wishes  to  obtain  perma- 
nent Board  and  Lodging  in  a  Farm  House.  He  would  prefer 
being  where  Farming  is  pursued  as  a  science  and  a  pleasure. — 
Direct,  statingterms,  &c,  J.  W.,  Post-office,  Clapham  Common, 

Surrey. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  t/te  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the" Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  <t*c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  dsed 
by  Sir  Isamhert  Brunel  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  being 
found  the  most  elastic  and  effective  resister  of  wet). 
NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  "Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

gSf  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


nPHE  PEOPLE  S  MEDICINES  (69  in  number),  are 
-fi-  intended  to  secure  to  the  Public  the  guaranteed  Prescrip- 
tions of  an  eminent  physician  at  a  trifling  cost,  accompanied  by 
full  and  explicit  directions  and  advice,  and  to  guard  the  credu- 
lous against  the  absurd  error  that  what  will  cure  one  complaint 
must  necessarily  cure  another. 

The  language  to  the  Patient  is  this;  "You  are  here  offered 
the  best  Prescriptions  which  Europe  can  produce,  accompanied 
by  such  full  directions  and  advice  as  must  prevent  the  possi- 
bibility  of  any  risk  in  their  use.  They  have  been  selected  from, 
every  valuable  source  by  a  Physician  of  acknowledged  emi- 
nence, and  are  compounded  of  ingredients  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  purity  (a  matter  of  the  highest  importance).  If  any 
medicine  will  cure  any  given  complaint,  one  of  these  will  effect 
it,  but  the  Gout  Pills  will  not  cure  the  ague,  nor  the  Ague  Pills 
the  Gout." 

"  The  People's  Medicines"  may  be  ordered  of  any  chemist,  or 
at  the  Depot,  3G7,  Strand  (corner  of  Exeter-street),  where  Pro- 
spectuses may  be  had. 

Manager,  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  of  England,  to  whom  all 
communications  may  be  addressed  at  the  Office,  8,  Little  Marl- 
borough-street,  Regent-street. 


^HE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM  :  being  a  Systematic 
-L  Work  on  Practical  Agriculture,  detailing  the  Labours  of 
the  Farmer,  Farm-steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Pledger, 
Cattle-man,  Field-worker,  and  Dairy-rnaid.  By  Henry  Ste- 
phens, F.R.S.E. 

In  Three  Large  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  price  il.  10s.  Illus- 
trated with  Portraits  of  Animals  painted  from  the  Life,  and  up- 
wards of  (>00  Woodcuts  and  Plates  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

MAUNDER'S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

Recently  published,  price  10s.  each  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  or 

12s.  bound  in  embossed  leather,  gilt  edges,  New  Editions  of 

MR.      MAUNDER'S      FOUR      TREASURIES, 
viz. : — 

1.  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY  ; 

2.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY'; 

3.  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  ;  and 

4.  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library  of  Reference. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW   EDITIONS    OF    NESBIT'S   MENSURATION,    LAND 

SURVEYING,  &c. 

Just  published,  12th  Edition,  12mO.  Gs.  bound. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION. 
With  700  Practical  Examples,  and  300  Woodcuts.  Key,  5s*- 
By  the  same  Author, 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING.     8vo.  12s. 
TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.     5s.— Key,  5s. 
INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING.     ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 
On  Thursday  next,  Jan.  22nd,  will  be  published,  1  vol.  Svo. 
HPHE  HORSE  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE;  or, 
-*-  Suggestions  on  the  Natural  and  General  History,  Vari- 
eties, Conformation,  Paces,  Age,  Soundness,  Stabling,  Con- 
dition, Training,  and  Shoeing  of  the  Horse  :  with  a  Digest  of 
Veterinary  Practice.  By  Jas.  W.  Winter,  M.R  C.V.S.L.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Association  Litteraire  d'  Egypte,  late  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon to  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


BEER  AND  LONDON  PORTER. 
Published  this  day,  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  sewed, 
TJEMARKS  on  BAVARIAN  BEER,  London  Porter, 
-t*1  the  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Fermentation,  and  other 
Subjects.    By  William  Black.    Being  a  Supplement  to  the 
3d  Edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Brewing." 

Recently  published,  3d  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 
BLACK'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 
Published  this  day,  royal  Svo,  with  Engravings,  5s.  cloth. 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq;. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of  every 
month,  price  One  Shillinc:,  containing  ninety-six  columns  of 
original  information  on  FLOWERS  and  PRACTICAL  GAR- 
DENING, with  Eight  Illustrations.  Orders  received  by  every 
Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

Hoclston  and  Stoneman,  63,  Paternoster-row. 
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J.    KERNAN 

BEGS  TO  OFFER  A  SELECT  LIST  FROM  HIS 

GENERAL    CATALOGUE    OF  VEGETABLE  AND   FLOWER  SEEDS 

W7TTPCT       "UAV       TJI?       TJPriPn         n\T       WTTTJ       finWPTnnVm?        »   C<       m-r-r»n      -.rsvnrn      ■^-r-.r.T1!-,    .T.TT,        -n^-r.        „.-, . " 


WHICH   MAY   BE   RELIED    ON   WITH    CONFIDENCE   AS   THE  MOST   DESIRABLE    FOR   CULTIVATION. 


PSAS.     Per  qt.— s.  rf. 
Shilling's  new  Grotto  Mar- 
row, "which  gave  general 
satisfaction  last  season, 
being  early,  large,  and 
productive     -    ^  -       -16 
Matchless  Marrow  -        -OS 
Knight's      dwarf     Green 

Marrow  -        -        -10 

Knight's  tall  do.  -  -10 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  1  6 
Bedman's  Improved  Im- 
perial -  -  -  -  0  d 
Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  -10 
Blue  Scimotar  -       -  0    8 

British  Queen  -        -26 

New  Green  Marrow  -OS 

Victoria  Marrow  -  -  1  0 
Early  Racehorse  -  -  0  if 
Prince  Albert  -        -  1    6 

Early  Warwick  -  -  0  9 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf  1  0 
Woodford,  or  Nonsuch  -  0  9 
British  Queen  -        -  1     G 

With  all  other  varieties 
worth  cultivating. 

BHA^JSo  Per  qt. 
Early  Mazagan  -  -  0  G 
Sword  Longpoa  -  -OS 
Taylor's  Windsor  -  -  0  8 
All  the  varieties  of  Dwarf 

French  Ecans  -  -  1  G 
Johnson's  Wonderful  -  0  8 
Green  Genoa  -  -  -  0  8 
Dwarf  Fan  -  -  -  0  9 
Painted  Lady  and  Scarlet 
Runners         -        -.       _  \     6 

■  Per  oz, 

Beet,  fine  London  Red  -  0  G 
Beet,  Silver,  or  Seakale  -06 
Borecole,  dwarf  curled  -  0  6 
Brussels'  Sprouts  (foreign 

seed,  fine)      -        -        -  1    0 
Kohl  Rabi,  per  paper       -  0    6 
Borecole,  red'  and  white, 
.   variegated,  for  garnish- 
ing (very  beautiful)       -  0     G 

ERGCCOXaJ.    Per  oz. 


Myatt's  Earlv  Vurple  Cape  1 
Miller's  Dwarf  -  -  1 
Chappell's  Cream  -  -  1 
Bowles's  Sulphur  -  -  1 
Somner's  Late  White  -  1 
Grange's  Early  White, —  . 
from  the  original  raiser  1 
Invisible  White  -  -  1 
Purple  Sprouting  -  -  1 
Brimstone  -  . .  -  _  1 
Walcheren  -  •  _  _  1 
Imperial  Winter  -  -  1 
Hampton  Court        _        _  1 

CABBAGE.    Per  c 
Nonpareil  -       -        -  0 

Shilling's  new  Queen,  fine  1 

-  1 

-  0 

-  1 

-  0 

-  0 

- 1 


CUCUfilEjia.    Per  packet, 
s.  d. 
Acme  of  Perfection  -10 

Sion  House  -  -  -  0  G 
Weedon's  Free-bearer  -  0  6 
Early  Frame'  -  -  -  0  8 
Kerrison's  "  -        -10 

Walker's  Rambler  -  -  0  6 
Windsor  Prize  -        -06 

Early  Handglass  -  -  0  3 
Early  Ridge      -        -        -  0     3 


KEELONS. 

Lord   Montague,    Scarlet- * 
flesh 

Sion  House,  Green-flesb 

Cabul 

Jones's     Netted,      Green- 
flesh 

Egyptian,  Green-flesh 

Holland's  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

True  Cassabar 

Netted  Cantalupe 

Black  Rock 

Hoosainee 

Knight's  Hybrid 

Persian 

Polignac 

Silver- skinned  Scarlet 

Beech  wood 

Ispahan 

Windsor  Prize 

Yarmouth  Prize 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley 

Nutmeg 

Wellington  Cantalupe 

Mumford's  Bath  Hybrid 
And  all  the  other  finest 

varieties  cultivated  for  this 

unequalled  market.  ) 


Atkin's  Matchless    - 
Heart-shaped   - 
Knight's  Early  Dwarf 
Early  York 
Early  Battersea 
Peake's  Incomparable 


Large    Drumhead  —  (for 
cattle),  per  lb.        -        -  1 
And  all  other  kinds  in 

cultivation. 


CARROT.  Per  oz. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  -  0  G 

Long  Orange    -        -  -  0  4 

Fine  Surrey      -        -  -  0  4 

Alti'ingham  -  -  -  0  4 
"White   (for  Agriculture), 

per  lb.            -        -  -  1  0 

C  AULZFLO  WER.  Per  oz . 

Mercer's  fine  Pearly  -  1  0 
London  Particular  -  -10 
Large  Asiatic  -  -  -  1  6 
Walcheren  -  -  -10 
Fine  late  -        -        -10 

CELERY.    Per  paper. 


Seymour's  Superb  White  0 
New  Rose,  Golid  -  -  0 
Dwarf    White     Siberian, 

very  solid,  per  packet  -  0 
Seymour's    Superb    Red, 


per  packet     - 
New  Giant 

CRESS. 

Curled,  per  pint 
American,  per  oz.    - 
Broad-leaved,  per  oz. 
Water,  per  paper 
Furze,  per  lb.,  Is.  3d.  : 


.  0 
-  0 


-  1 

-  0 

-  0 

-  0 


ENDIVE. 

New  Imperial,  per  packet  0 
Batavian  ,,  0 

Green  Curled  per  oz.  0 

White  Curled  ,,         0 

Herbs,  all  the  kinds,  per 
packet  -       -        -  0 

LETTUCE. 

Brighton  Cos,  per  oz.  -  1 
Imperial  Cos        ,,  -1 

Spotted  or  Tiger  Cabbage 

(new),  per  packet  -  0 

Artichoke-leaved,   a  fine 

new  hardy  sort  -  -  0 
Fine  London  White  Cos, 

per  oz.  _  0 

Drumhead  -  \_ .  -0 
D'Ete  Cabbage  .per  packet  0 
oi.uh  Co3,  t£  others,  p.  oz.  1 


White  and  Red  Clover,  Lucerne,  Trefoil,  &c,  per  lb.  or  cwt. 

A  few  of  the  very  finest  Grasses  for  Lawns,  per  lb.,  Is.  Gd. 

Myatt's  fine  new  Strawberries. 

Asparagus  plants,  according  to  age,  per  100,  3s.  Gd.  to  5s. 

Seakale        do.  do.  do.      5s.  to  10s. 

Dulley's  Early  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb,  per  root,  Is.  Gd. 

Myatt's  Victoria  do.  (the  largest  in  cultivation),  Is.  Gd. 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per  bushel,  5s. 

All'  the  fine  new  Raspberries,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

POTATOES.  s.  i 

Soden's     Early   Oxford,    s.  d. 

per  bushel  -  -  -  30  0 
Barnard's  Early  Frame, 

per  bushel  -        -SO 

Shilling's  Early  Prolific, 

per  peck      -       -        -    4    0 


Early  Cockney,  per  bush.  8 
Martin's  Early  Globe,  do.  10 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  do.  8 
American  Kidneys,  do.  8 
Early  Shaw     '  do.     5 

„      Forty-fold  do.     G 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
And  many  other  most  productive  late  kinds  ;  also  seed  saved 

from  the  best  varieties,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Potatoes  raised  from  seed  during 
the  last  two  seasons  have  entirely  escaped  the  effects  of  the 
Potato  Murrain  of  last  season. 
Potato  Onions,  3d.  per  lb. 
Budding  and  Pruning  Knives. 
Russia  Mats,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Buckwheat,  Indian  Corn,  Rape,  Hemp,  &c,  for  Aviaries. 
The  trade  supplied  on  moderate  terms,  with  every  article  true 
to  its  kind. 

FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Asters,  20  distinct  German  varieties,  in  sealed  packets,  suitable 

for  exhibition,  the  collection,  10s. 
A  mixture,  including  all  the  colours  of  the  above,  per  paper,  Is. 
Do.,  in  12  distinct  colours,  the  collection.  5s. 
Superb  German  and  Prussian  Stocks,  25  distinct  varieties,  for 

exhibition,  the  collection,  10s. 
12  varieties  of  do.,  distinct  in  colours,  5s. 
12  autumn  flowering  do.,  in  distinct  colours,  6s. 
12  named  varieties  of  Brompton  Stocks,  Gs. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Ten-week,  per  paper,  Gd. 
A  mixture  of  Brompton  do.,  per  packet,  Gd. 


OOTON.  Per  oz. 
James's  Long  Keeping  -06 
Fine  White  Spanish  -  0  6 
Globe  -  -  -  -  0  6 
Strasburgh  -  -  -  0  G 
Deptford  -        -        -  0     6 

Silver-skin        -       -       -09 
Tripoli      -       -       -        -10 
Blood  Red        -        -        -  0    6 
,,        two-bladed,  for 
pickling  -        -        -  0     8 

PARSIiET. 

Plain,    for  feeding   early 

Lambs,  per  bushel      -  16    0 
Extra  Curled,  per  oz.    -    0     3 

RADISH. 

New  Scarlet  Olive-shaped, 
a  delicious  new  variety, 
per  packet     -       -        -  0    G 
New  Rose,  per  packet      -  0     6 
Early  Frame,        per  pint  1     0 
Long  Scarlet  ,,-10 

Red  &,  White  Turnip  ,,-10 
Black  Spanish  -        -  0    8 

SPINACH. 
New  Flanders,  per  pint    -  0     6 
Round,  or  Summer  ,,       -06 
Lettuce-leaved  (new),  per 

paper     -        -        -        -  0     G 
New  Zealand,  per  oz.       -  0    6 


TUROTFS.    Per  oz. 


Early  Snowball        _        -  0    3 
Teltow,  for  stewing  -  0     3 

Early  Dutch     -        _        -  0     3 
Yellow  Maltese         -        -  0    3 
,,       Stone    -        -        -  0     3 
0    Laing's    and     Skirving's 
3        Swede,    with    all    the 
3       better   kinds  for    field 
C        culture,  per  lb.      -       -10 
Broom,  per  Ej.,  Is. 
Coarse  Grasses  for  Game  Covers. 
Long  Red  and  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  per  5).,  Is. 
^  fine  Collection  of  all  the  best  Permanent  Grasses  (hand- 
picked),  separate  or  mixed  ;  if  mixed,  per  bushel,  10s. 


Per  packet— s.  d, 
AchimeneSjSeeds  and  bulbs 

of  all  the  varieties. 
Anagallis  Phillipsii  -  0    6 

,,         Monelli,  major  0    6 
,,  Lilacina  -        -  0    6 

„         superba    gran- 

diflora  -       -  0    6 

„         indica      -        -  0    3 

„         carnea     -       -  0    3 

,,  latifolia    -        -  0    6 

Anomatheca  cruenta       -  0    6 

Amethystea  eserulea        -  0     6 

Anthemis  arabirus  (J 

yellow)  -        _:      -  0    3 

Antirrhinum  (all  the  new 

kinds)    -        -        _        -  0     3 
Argemone  grandiflora     -  0    3 
„  Barclayana     -  0 

,,  speciosa  -        -  0 

Aquilegia  glandulosa       -  1 
„  canadensis      -  0 

„  siberica  -        -  0 

,,  fine  mixed  Ger- 

man varieties  0 
Auricula,  from  fine  named 
flowers  -       -  1 
,,        alpine        -        -  0 
Brachycome  iberidifolia  -  1 
Balsams,  12  very  fine  dis- 
tinct colours,  all  double  6 
,,        mixture  of  above  0 
Blumenbachiainsignis    -  0 
Browalia,  of  sorts    -        -  0 
Calceolarias,  irom  a  col- 
lection of  named  shrub- 
by kinds        -       -       -  1 
Calceolarias,  from  Herba- 
ceous do.       -       -        -  1 
Calceolaria  pinnata  -  0 

Calendrinia  discolor        -  0 
,,  grandiflora  -  0 

Campanula  pulchemma-  0 
„  Loreii    -       -  0 

„  capillaris       -  0 

And   many   other   sorts, 
fine,  as  a  contrast  with 
bedded   out  Verbenas, 
&cs. 
Cistus  guttatus,  very  dwf.  0 
Ciintoniapulchella  -  0 

,,         elegans     -        -  0 
Cuphea  viscocissima        -  0 
,,        silenoides  -        -  0 
Cineraria,    selected  from 
3G    of  the   latest   new 
kinds     -        -       -        -  1 
Cosmanthus     fimbriatus, 

new  and  fine  annual  -  0 
Commelina  ctelestis  -  0 
Carnation    and    Picotee, 

from  named  flowers  -  1 
Cynoglossum,  or  Forget- 

me-not  -       -       -  0 

Clarkias,  all  the  varieties  0 


CLIMBERS. 
Cobrea  scandens 
Calarapelis  scaber  - 


-  0 

-  0 


Per  packet — s. 
Lophospermum     erubes- 

cens       -       -       -       _  0 

Loasa  aurantiaca    -       -  0 

Maurandya  Barclayana  -  0 

Tropseolum  peregrine      -  0 

,,  pentaphyllum  0 

„  Jarrattii         -  1 

„  tricolorum 

grandiflora  1 
„  trimaculatum, 

new  -  1 

Ipomcea  rubra  crerulea  -  0 
„  punctata  -  -  0 
,,        rosea  -        -  0 

„         striata,  &  others  0 
Sycios  angulata        -        -  0 
Thunbergia  alata     -        -  0 
„  ,,      alba     -  0 

„  aurantiaca  -  0 

,,  chrysops — 

new,  per  plant. 

Collinsia  grandiflora        -  0 
,,        bicolor       -        -  0 
Dahlia  scabigera  (dwarf 

lilac)      -       -       _       .  0 
Delphinium  or  Larkspurs, 

distinct  or  mixed  -  0 

Ditto,  biennial  and  peren- 
nial varieties  -  -  0 
Datura,  all  the  varieties  -  0 
Digitalis  grandiflora  -  0 
,,  new  spotted  -  0 
Dianthus,   double  white, 

Indian  pink  -  0 
„  Knight's    new 

hybrid  -  0 

„  double   Indian  0 

-  0 

-  0 

-  0 

-  0 

-  0 


Per  packet — s.  d. 
Heartsease.from  first-rate 

prize  flowers         -        -10 
Humea  elegans         -        -  0  6 
HeliotropiumPeruvianum  0  6 
Hibiscus  Richardsonii     -  0  6 
,,        Humboldtii        -  0  6 
Heliophila  araboides        -  0  3 
Helianthemuni  (Rock  cis- 
tus), 6  varieties  for  rock- 
work      -        -        _        -  0  3 
Do.,  all  the  vars.,  mixed  0  6 
Hollyhocks,    20    German 

vars.,mixedor separate  0  6 

Ipomceas,  of  sorts    -       -'0  6 

Ipomopsis  elegans    -        -  0  6 

„          Berichii,  new  -  1  0 

Isotoma  axillaris      -        -  0  6 

Jacobaea,  double  crimson  0  3 

y,            „        purple  -  0  3 

,,        new  lilac  -       -  0  6 

Kaulfussia  amelloides,for 

edging  -        -       _        _  0  3 
Lantana  Sellowii     -       -06 

HANDSOME  ORNAMENTAL 
GRASSES. 

Lagurus    ovatus    (Hare's 


Tail  Grass) 
Agrostis  pulchella 
Briza  gracilis    - 

„      maxima  - 
Stipa  pinnata  - 


0 

■  0 

■  0 

-  0 

-  0 


„  aggregatus 

,,"         latifolia  - 

„  alpina 

„  Cherii      - 

„  superbus 

And  others. 

Didiscus  cKruleus    -        -  0 

Dahlia,  fine  mixed  -       -  0 

Eucharidium  grandiflora  1 

Eutoca  viscida  -        -  0 

Egg  plant,  white      -        -  0 

Eschscholtzia,  3  sorts      -  0 

Erysimum  Perofskianum  0 

Fuchsias  of  all  sorts. 

Forget-me-not  -        -  0 

Gaillardia  picta       -       -  0 

,,  bicolor    -       -  0 

,,  Richardsonii  -  0 

Globe     Amaranthus,     of 

sorts  -  -  -  -  0 
Gentianas,  of  sorts  -  -  0 
Geum  splendens  -  -  0 
.,      Wicei  -        -  0 

Geranium,  from  fine  sorts  1 
Gloxinia  speciosa  -  -  0 
,,  hybrida  -  -0 
„  rubra  -  -  0 
,,  Priestleyana  -  0 
Grahamia  aromatica  -  0 
Godetia,  all  the  new  sorts  0 


Larkspurs,12  distinct  Ger- 
man vars.     -  5 
,,  Mixed      dwarf 

Rocket  .       -  0 
Leptosiphon  densifloi-es  -  0 
„  androsaceus   0 

Loasas,  of  sorts        -       -  0 
Linum  monogynum,  fine  0 
,,      verticUlatum        _  o 
,,      album  -        -  0 

Lymnanthus    grandiflora 
(new)       _  0 
,,  Douglasii  -  0 

Lobelia  heterophylla  ma- 
jor, fine    -       -  0 
„        bicolor  _        _  0 

,,        gracilis        _       _  0 
„        ramosus       -        -  0 
,,        erinoides     -        -  0 
Lobelia  propinqua    -        -  0 
And  many  other  biennial 
and  perennial  varieties. 
Litherium  speciosa,  new, 

fine         -        _        _        _  1 
Lisianthus  Russellianus, 
in  plants  (seed  does  not 
vegetate  well). 
Lupinus  lucidus        -        -  0 
,,        Hartwegii  -        -  0 
„        nanus  -        -  0 

,,  Cruikshankii  -  0 
„  Dicksonii  &  others  0 
Lychnis  speciosa,  new  -  0 
,,  flos  Jovis  -  -  0 
,,  cceli  rosea  -  -  0 
„  proslrata  -  -  0 
Lianthus  latifolia  -  -0 
„  „        major, 

fine  new  yellow  0 
„        nigricans  -  0 

Malope  grandiflora,   and 

others  -  -  -  -0 
Marvel  of  Peru,  6  distinct 

colours  -        -        _  0 

Marigolds,  all  the  varieties  0 
Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color     -        -        -        -  0 
Mimosa  sensitiva     -        -  0 

(Sensitive  plant.) 
Mimulus,  from  12  distinct 

named  varieties  -  -  1 
Martynia  fragrans  -  -  1 
Myrtle,  double  flowering  0 
Nasturtiums,  all  the  sorts  0 
Nemesia  floribundus        -  0 


3 


0 


Per  packet — s. 
Nemophilainsignis  major  0 
„  discoidalis.new  1 

,,  Cramboides,  & 

others   -        _  0 

Neirerubergia  splendens  -  0 

„  violucea     -  0 

„  fine  mixed  0 

,,         nyctaginiflora  0 

Nolana  atriplicifolia        -  0 

,,       paradoxa      -        -  0 

Nuttalia  grandiflora         -  1' 

Oenothera  Sellowii   _        _  0> 

,,  Drummondii  _  0 

,,  Hartmania      -  0 

,,  densitiores       _  0 

and  othtrs       -  0 

Papaver  Marcelli     -        -  0 

,,        16  new  Prussian 

varieties,    very    showy 

for  borders    -        _        _  5 

Peas, sweet, all  the  colours, 

separate  or  mixed         -  0 
Phlox  Drummondii,  vari- 
ous shades  -        -  0 
,,       new,  scarlet  -        -  1 
Picotee,      from      named 

flowers  -        -        -        _  1 

Platystemon  caiiforuica  -  0 

Potentilla  Garneriana      -  1 

,,  Russellianus    -  0' 

,,     insignis,  fine,  new  1 

Polyanthus,  fine,  mixed  -  0 

Portulacea  splendens       -  0 

„  Thellu-onii    -  0 

,,  grandiflora    -  0    6 

Primula   sinensis  (white 

fringed)  -  1    0 

„         lilac  -       -10- 

„  cortusoides       -  0     6 

Rhodanthe  Mauglesii       -06 

Rhododendron      ferrugi- 

neuiu  .  _-  0    G 
„  hirsutum, 

for  dwf.  edging  0    «• 
„  fine  mixed 

varieties  1    0 
Sohizanthus  Hookerii      -  0    6 
„  Grahamii     -  0    6 

„     humilis  &,  others  0    3- 
„  Priestii         -  0    6. 

„  veuusius       -  0    8 

Schizopetalon     Walkerii, 

very  sweet  6  6 
Sphamogyne  speciosa  -  0  3 
Streptocarpus  Rcxii  -00 

Silene  speciosa  (new)        -10. 
Stocks,   Buck's  Interme- 
diate, 16  out  of  -'0  cer- 
tain to  come  double      -  0    6 
Stocks,  Chapman's  Scar- 
let, 10-week  -        _       -  0    3 
Stocks,  Shepherd's  White 

and  Purple    -        -        -  0    ?• 
Sedum  ca;rulea,  for  rock- 
work      -        _        .        _  0'    G 
Sultan,  yellow  -        -  0    3- 

,,       white  and  purple  0    3 
Thunbergia  (see  Climbers). 
,,  chrysops,  per 

plant         -  1  ;  0* 
Tropceolum  (see  Climbers), 
trimaculatum, 
new      -       -  1    0 
„     "    ShiUingii        -  0    3 
Viscai-ia  oculata      -        -  0    6 
Violet,     Russian,     (ever- 
flowering)      -        _       -  0    6 
Verbena,  a.  mixture  of  6 

best  sorts       -        -        -  0    6 
Wahlenbergia  grandiflora  0    6 
„  capillaris  -  0    & 

Wallflower,  blood  red      -  0    3 
,,  Double    Ger- 

man, uf  sorts  1    Q< 
,,  changeable  -  0    6 

Zinnia,  elegans  cocciuea  0  3 
,,  purpurea  -  -06 
„       mixed,    from    20 

separate  varieties  0    G 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  descriptions. 

Named  Double  Anemones,  and  Ranunculuses  ;  Gladiolus 
ramosus  and  floribundus ;  Tigridia  pavonia,  and  conchi- 
flora;  with  many  other  flowering  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  which  may  be  planted  out  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  per  pair,  from  Is.  to  3s.  Gd. 

All  the  better  named  Heartsease  from  6s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 

Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  Roses,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Rivers's  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  directions  for  culture  and 
root-pruning. 

Rivers's  new  edition  of  the  "Rose  Amateurs'  Guide,"  Gs. 

Paxton's  "  Cottagers'  Calendar,"  3d.t  which  ladies  and  geutla- 
men  should  distribute  to  cottagers. 

Seeds  for  distribution  to  cottagers,  at  cost  pa-ices.  " 

Potter's  Concentrated  Essence  of  Guano,  per  qt.  bottle>  Is.  Od. 

A  Selection  of  Seeds  best  adapted  for  Ward's  Cases  may  De-had 
on  application. 

Seeds  selected  and  carefully  packed  for  North  and  South 
America,  India,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  in  the  most 
secure  way  to  arrive  safe  at  any  of  the  above  places. 


Where  a  Post-office  order  accompanies  an  order  for  any  of  the 
above-named  seeds,  J.  Kebnan  will  allow,  as  discount,  addi- 
tional articles  to  the  amount  of  2s.  in  the  pound. 


m  Old  meadow  turf,  which  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  decompose  and  char  by  the  regular  or  natural  means,  I  have  found  can  he  produced  by  the  following- 
simple  and  short  process  :— Place  four  bricks,  raised  two  on  two,  about  three  feet  distant  from  four  others  similarly  arranged,  upon  which  place  a  sheet  of  iron  large 
enough  to  rest  fully  on  the  bricks.  By  making  a  fire  under  this  simple  machine,  and  allowing  your  turf  to  remain  until  charred,  it  will,  when  bruised,  make  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Pot  Plants  of  all  sorts.  If  the  vermin  or  the  season  do  not  disturb  them,  you  will  not  require  more  than  one  plant  in  a  hundred 
ot  those  that  come  up.  Be  careful  to  begin  thinning  when  the  plants  are  quite  young.  Do  not  sow  delicate  Annuals  in  the  open  borders  until  the  end  of  April  or  (what 
13  better)  make  two  sowings,  one  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  other  the  beginning  of  May.     These  will  succeed  each  other  until  October 


Pt£tr^n^  "  their  Offic-  <n    Lot-W^t,,,. 

rcbePald^  B.tOfliM.No.6,  Ch«)«..t.ert,li.i»,eP«tali  of  St.  Paul',  Covrai  Garden,  U.  th,  [&id  c.ua.y,  where  *1!  Adverts:. 


■  n.eu-.e  :ni  Cuii  raunic.it Jin*  are 
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AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  5.— 1846.] 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  81. 


[Price  Qd. 


Afii.,  BrltUh.  improvement  of 
—     dependant   on    circum- 
stance*     -*•.-- 
Agricultural  education  -      73  J, 
— r    improvement  near  Cork 

—  statistics  -        -        - 

—  aufcjscts,  notices  of  ■ 
Allotment  system       - 
Amateur  Gardener 

Bot.  Soc.  of  London 
•  —      —      Edinburgh 
Brom*(rrove  Farmers'  Club 
Calendar,  horticultural      -        - 

—         agricultural 
Cattlaya  maxima    -  - 

Cattle  feed infj  ■         -77  a. 

—  to  kill  lice  on  » 
Charcot],  to  make 

Chicory  salad      .... 
Chrysanthemums       * 
Cnmbar  estate,  county  Diwn 
Conifer*  In  Scotland 
Cork,  ncii.  Improvement  in 
Couuh- grass        ... 
Cropp,  rotation  nf 
Cucumber  growing 
Darby  Tulip  match 
Draining     ..--■»'■ 

—  on  Combar  estate 
Draining  tiles 
Education,  agricultural 

Etpaller* 

Farmers'   Clubs,    aubjacts    for 

discussion  by  - 

Farming,  to  teach  theory  of     . 
Fir  timber,  to  fi-il      • 
Fla'x  culture,  advantages  of    • 
Flowers,  to  retard 
Fruit-trees,  to  plant  *         * 

Fuchsias,  seedling  .        . 

Game,  damage  done  by    - 
linden  firm  -     *   . 

Glass  milk-pan*  . 

Gnats  - 

Gaosebarry  caterpillars 
Grain,  annual  import  of 
Grass-seeds        - 
Harleston  Farmers*  Club 


INDEX. 

77  6     Heating  at  Polmalse 


70  c 
70  6 

-  75  a 

-  75  e 

-  71**' 

-  71  » 

-  71  6 

■  -    7*c 
•        -    76  c 

■  -    75  0 
75  a,    76  a 

72  c 


76  a 
73  e 
70  b 
7-i  b 
70  b 

69  a 

70  c 
76  b 
75  e 
75  b 
70  c 
6*  t 


—  brick  stives  for  -  -  69  6 
Houblon{Mr.)hi»gardennoticed71  o 
Labourers,  food  of  -  -  76  e 
Lice,  origin  cf.           *        •        •    7*  e 

_    to  kill  -        -        •    76  a 

Linseed,  use  of  -        -        -    77  a 

—  and  oil-cake  -        -    76  a 
Liverpool  Bot.  Garden,  extinc- 
tion of              -        -        -        -    71  e 

Manures,  waste  -        -        -    76  * 

_  liquid  -  -  -  -  «8  c 
Manufacture,  home  -        -    74  6 

Melons,  to  grow  without  bot- 
tom-heat -  -  -  -  70  5 
Milk-pans,  glaie  -  -  -  75  6 
Mustard,  white  -  -  •  75  c 
Neptunia  plena  •  -  -  71  a 
Newcastle -on-Tyne    Farmers' 

Club 76  h 

Oil-oake  v.  Linseed  •        -    7«  a 

Oyiter  plant  -        -        -    70  £ 

Parrots,  diseased,  care  for  -  69  o 
Paisiflora  edulis  -  •  -  69  6 
Pear,  Marie  Louise  -        •    68  a 

Pelargonium  leaf  spot  iu  -  69  a 
Plant  dealers,  cheating  -    71  c 

Polmuae  heating    • 
Potatoes,  prices  of 
— yd  ideas©,  effect  of,  on  young 

crop  - 

—""fermentation  of 
Poultry,  managers  entlof 
Ranunculus,  choice  sorts  of 
Rheumatism,  cure  for 
Sawdust,  roasting 
Soil,  to  deepen  ... 

Stocks,  double  » 

Stoves,  biick  ■ 

Tillage  operations  ~ 

Toothpicks,  to  make 
Trees,  Fir,  to  fell        J  | 
Tulip-tree 
Veronica  aalioifolla 
Waking  apparatus 
Wenloek  Farmers'  Club 
Wheat  shedding 


SUTTON    AND    SONS    beg    to    offer    the    under- 
mentioned articles,  -which  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend : — 


67  a, 


-  77  b 

-  69  b 

-  70  b 
•    69  & 

-  71  b 

-  7a  c 
Game  76  0 

-  75  a 


RANUNCULUSES.     ».  d. 

50  Choice  sorts,  by  name  12  6 

50  Do.  do.,  a  pair  of  each  21  0 

100  Fine  mixture  . .     . .    4  0 

ANEMONES,  <fcc. 
50    New   largo    double 

varieties,  by  name. .  15  0 

100  Do.    do.    mixed    . .  10  6 

100  Single  do 6  0 

Gladioli  of  sorts,  perdoz.  2  6 

Tuberoses  (double)  do. .  5  0 

PERPETUAL  ROSES. 
The  best  sort  of  Bour- 
bons,   Hybrid   Ferpe- 
tuale,     &c.    &c,    by 
name,  per  dozen      ...  18    0 


CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEES. 


s.    d. 


Choice  show  flowers. 

name,  per  dozen 
Do.        do        per  pair, 


by 


15 

2 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Beat  50  hardy  sorts      . .  12 

Best  30    .    do 7 

Best  50  hardy  and  half 
.  hardy,  including  splen- 
did    fresh      imported 
Stocks,    Asters,    Bal- 
sams,    Zinnias,     and 
.  many  new  annuals   . .  17 
Best  30,  including    do.     10 
NEW  AND  CHOICE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS: 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Institu- 
tion, held  at  the  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE,  Ludgate-hill,  on 
Wednesday,  28th  January,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  five  Pen- 
.  sioners,  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot : — 

.  1.  John  Adamson 3d  application,  aged  69    ..  74 

,  2.  Barney  Fareixy   do.  aged  69    ..117 

8    Thomas  Farmer. do.  aged  65    ..240 

■:.  John  Gaeneli. do.  aged  79    ..109 

5.  CHaisTopHEB,  Gibbons  ....         '    do.  ag&160    ..  20 

.  6.  James  Stedman do.       .      aged 78    ..186 

7.  'James  Everest   ..........    2d  application,  aged  65    . .  104 

.  8.  John Longhorst.  .........  do.  aged  5S   ..124 

"9.  Wixltam:  May do.  aged  77    ..117 

10.  Christopher  Birmingham.  1st  application,  aged  75    ..132 

"11.  William  Havers. do,  aged  73   ..  42 

12,  Edward  Marshall    .......  do.  \ aged  65    ..    3 

•  13.  .Ann  Pratt  do.  aged  63    ..106 

.14.  Sarah  Pryor  do.  aged  77    ..124 

15.  Henry  Riches do.  aged  71    ..  43 

16.  George  Wall  is  do.  aged  70'  .."24 

The  Meeting  then  declared  that   Thomas  Farmer,   James 

Stedman,  Christopher  Birmingham,  John  Longhurst,  and 
"  Sarah  Pryor,  as  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  duly 
elected  Pensioners  of  this  Society. 

p E.  R.  Cutler,  Secretary,  97,  Farringdon-street. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVOT" 
LENT  SOCIETY. 
TOHN    LONGHURST    begs  most  respectfully  and 
_*J    sincerely  to  offer  his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  those  Members 
who  so  kindly  voted  for  him,  and  to  the  Society  at  large,  for 
his  Election  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  their  benevolence. 
"His  Friends  who  recommended  him,  beg  to  assure  the  Society 
that  there  never  was  a  more  deserving  character. 
148,  Fleet-street. 


PEAS,  per  Quart. 

Prince  Albert 1  0 

British  Queen  . .     . .    . .  1  6 

Mammoth  2  0 

Milford  Marrow      ..-   ..1  0 

Shilling's  Grotto      . .     . .  1  0 

Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarfs  5  0 

Fairbeard's  Surprise     . .  3  6 

Sutton's  Early  Champion  1  0 
Sutton's  Superb  ;   large, 

green,  and  very  prolific  1  6 

Thompson's  Dwarfs  ...  1  0 

Pluck's  Victory        . .     . .  1  0 

Knight's  Green  Dwarfs, 
Scimetar,  Woodford's  and 
others,  at  lower  prices. 

BEANS,  per  Quart. 

Johnson's  Wonderful     . .  0  8 

Taylor's  Windsor    ..     ..0  8 

Green         do 0  8 

Longpods,  Mazagans,  <fcc.  0  6 

Fulmer's  Dwarfs     . .     . .  1  6 

Mohawk  (Earliest)         . .  1  6 

BROCCOLI,  T?er  Packet. 

True  Walcheren      . .     . .  1  0 

Howden's  Purple    . .     . .  0  6 

Hammond's  White  Cape  1  0 

Winter  Imperial      . .     . .  0  -6 

Reading  White  Giant    . .  1  0 

Chappel's  Large  Cream..  0  6 

CAULIFLOWER,  per  Packet. 
German,  fine  large  . .     . .  1 

Early  London 0 

Early  Walcheren    . .     . .  1 

CARROT,  per  Ounce. 
James's  Improved  Orange  0 
Early  Dutch  Horn  . .     . .  0 

ONION,  per  Ounce. 

True  Reading 0 

Tripoli,  very  large  . .     . .  0 
Many  others      . .      6d.  to  0 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 


NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1846. 


-  GREAT  FALL  IN  TURNIP  SEED,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  ALTERATION  IN  THE  TARIFF. 

JG.    W  A I TE     begs    respectfully   to    inform     the 
•    Trade,  he  can  now  supply  TURNIP   SEED  full  30  per 

-  cent,  lower  than  the  London  agreed  prices.     Catalogues  may 

-  be  had  on  application. 

4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton-garden,  Jan.  31, 1346. 

SAXE  GOTHA  AND  MAGDEBURGH. 

STEIGER  &  CO.,  Seedsmen   and    Florists,  beg  to 
acquaint  their. friends  in  England  that  they  have  esta- 
blished an  Agency  at  Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.'s,  No.  66,  Lower 
Thames-street,  London,   (Custom-house  and  Shipping  Agents,) 
"  who  are  prepared  to  receive  all  future  Orders  for  them.     They 
..have  just  consigned  to  Messrs.  H.  <fc  Co.,  a  Collection  of  their 
most  celebrated  Stocks,  Asters,  BalBam  Seeds,  &c.     Orders 

-  promptly  attended  to. 


CABBAGE,  per  Ounce. 

Shilling's  Queen      . .     . .  1  0 

Atkin's  Matchless   . .     . .  1  0 

Wheeler's  Imperial        . .  0  8 

Earliest  Dwarf  York      ..0  8 

Sutton's  Dwarf  Imperial  1  0 

LETTUCE,  per  Packet. 
Drumhead,  very  fine      ..06 
Adey's  large  Cos      . .     . .  0    6 
Brighton,  Paris,  &  others  0    6 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

*  per  Packet, 
Whyte's  Dark  Beet  . .  0  6 
Myatt's  Curled  Parsley..  0  6 
Seymour's  Superb  HJelery  0  6 
Lion's  Paw  Solid  White  .  0  6 
Pink  Gigantic  . .  . .  0  6 
Cuthill's  Black  Spine  Cu- 
cumber  0     6 

Latter"s  Yict.  of  England  1     0 
Berkshire  Champion      . .  1    0 
True  Btechwood  Melon  .  1    0 
Cabul,  and  others  ■ . .     . .  0.  4 
The  above  and  many  other  ex- 
cellent sorts  of  Kitchen  Garden 
Seeds  maybe  had  as  under  : — 
No.  1.  Full  collection  for 
a  large  establish- 
.  ment 63    0 

2.  Do.  equally  choice 
for  a  smaller  es- 
tablishment     . .  42    0 

3.  Do.        do.         ..21    0 

-POTATOES,  per  Peck. 
Swaile's  Early  Frame  . .  3  0 
True  Ash-leaf  Kidney  ..2  6 
Many  other  Potatoes,  and 
every  other  kind  of  Kitchen 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
new,  and  true  to  name. 


VTOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
J-  duced  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Uis  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yotjell  *fc  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.      .        .        .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.      .        .        .070 

Small  Canes,  12s.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  see  their  advertisement  of 
last  week. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  31. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER— "VICTORY  OF  BATH." 

EDWARD  TILE.Y  begs  leave  to  state  that  in'  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  applications  to  him  within  the 
last  few  days,  wishing  to  know  if  he  has  any  Seeds  left  of  his 
FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER—  "VICTORY  OF  BATH,"  begs 
leave  to  6tate  to  growers  not  yet  in  possession  of  this  superb  Cu- 
cumber, having  thoroughly  proved  itself  for  the  last  two  years, 
that  he  has  a  few  dozen  packets  of  seed  yet  left  (having  sold  al- 
ready more  than  2000  seeds).  Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
above  should  delay  no  time,  as  the  season  is  rapidly  advancing. 

For  a  further  proof  of  the  above,  see  this  Paper  of  January 
3d,  10th,  and  17th.— Sold  at  his  general  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pul- 
teney-bridge,  Bath,  in  packets  of  3  seeds,  2s.  6d.  ;  7  seeds,  55.  ; 
postage  free. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


HEREMAN    AND    SHEPHERD,    Florists,'   &c~. 
Eltham,  Kent,  in  returning  thanks  for  past  favours,  beg 
to  offer  to  the  Trade  and  others —  s.    d. 

Crimson  China  Roses      . .  . .  ..40  per  dozen. 

Fine  named  Geraniums  . .  ..90        „ 

Do.        do.        do.  ..  ..  ..6    0       „ 

Chinese  Primrose  ..  ..  . .  2    0,  -:  „ 

Choicest  Pansies,  by  name    "       . .  ..60       ,, 

Very  good  sorts  for  Borders         . .  ..10        „ 

Brompton  Stocks  for  spring  flowering       . .  1  %0       „ 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Plants,  at . .  . .  -I  .  0  per  pot. 

Also  Ispahan,  Hoosainee,  Beechwood,  Eere- 

man's  Winter  and  other  Melon  Seeds    . .  1    0  per  packet. 
Wallflowers,  Seedlings    . .  . .  ..06  per  dozen. 

Sweet  Williams,  the  finest  dark  varieties.  ■  10        ,, 


Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  office  in  London,  or  any 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  from  London  to  Bristol 
inclusive.— READING  NURSERY,  Reading,  Berks,  Jan.  31. 


WAITE'S  "QUEEN  OF  DWARF"  PEA.— This 
is  a  Variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world,  it  being  distinct  from 
any  that  has  been  introduced  to  the  public.  Its  habit  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  others  ;  being  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height 
— and  covered  with  pods.  The  Pea  is-  twice  the  size  of  any  other 
Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  "excelling  by  three-fold  in  pro- 
duce ;  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Frogmore,  and 
approved  of  there  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  her  Majesty's 
table,  for  its  superior  flavour.  Price  5s.  per  quart.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

Allkinds  of  Garden  Seeds,  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  house 
in  the  Trade.^4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Jan.  31. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 
C     GIRLING'S     GENERAL     CATALOGUE     OF 
O.    DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
he  had  on  prepaid  application,   containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.     A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 

PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required. 

THE  FILBY  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
TO  THE  TRADE. 

WILLIAM  CRISP  has  a  few  Thousands  of  the 
above  RASPBERRY  to  offer,  in  quantities  not  less  than 
500  ;  they  can  he  warranted  genuine.  See  history  of  this 
RASPBERRY,  given  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  Garde-tiers'  Chronicle, 
Number  46,  1844.  The  lowest  trade  price  will  be  given  on 
application. — Direct  to  William  Crisp,  Filby  Gardens,  near 
Norwich.     Delivered  free  on  hoard  steamers  at  Yarmouth. 


KOBERT  COOPER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and 
the  Public  that  his  Catalogue  of  NEW  and  CHOICE 
FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1846  is  just  published,  and  will  he  sent 
by  post  on  application. — Sion  Nursery,  Croydon. 


FOR  SALE.— 2000  two  year  old  bedded  MOSS 
ROSES,  good  strong  healthy  plants.  Any  one  wanting 
the  same  may  apply  to  W.  Martin,  Seedsman,  South-street, 
I ele worth,  'when  they  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 


JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire, 
having  for  the  past  four  years  carefully  grown  a  variety  of 
DWARF  PEA,  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  Grant,  whose 
family  have  cultivated  it  for  table  more  than  60  years,  now 
offers  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  ever  known. 
It  is  adapted  for  field  culture.    Price  15s.  per  bushel. 

Orders  enclosing  the  amount  for  quantity  required,  will  be 
promptly  executed." 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
■ — Georgx  Baeer,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  having  the 
largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  and  shall  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


SEASIDE  PLANTING— BLACK  SALLOW. 
TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
<J  inform  Proprietors  and  others  connected  with  maritime 
situations,  that  he  has  just  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  practical 
mode  of  planting  within  the  influence  of  the  sea.  The 
complete  success  of  the  plan,  as  seen  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
German  Ocean,  in  the  parishes  of  Rnnton  and  Ti-imingham,  has 
been  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  NORFOLK  BLACK 
SALLOW,  which  grows  so  freely  by  the  sea-side  that  specimens 
of  it  may  be  seen  from  9  to  10  ft.  in  circumference.  Sets  are 
now  offered  as  follow  : — 25  for  3s.  •  50  for  5s,  ;  or  100  for  10s.r 
package  included  ;  and  in  larger  quantities  at  a  reduced  price. 

J.  G.  continues  to  supply  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Wordsworth 
the  poet,  and  others,  as  formerly  advertised. — Norwich,  Jan.  31. 


FLORIST'S  FLOWERS. 

TYSO  and  SON,  Wallingford,  continue  to  supply  of 
the  best  quality : 
RANUNCULUSES  :  100  splendid  named  Varieties         . .  £5    0 
„  100  very  fine  ditto .  . .  . .    2  10 

,,  100  double  mixed  . .        '  5s.  to  1    0 

RANUNCULUS  SEED,  carefully  selected  in  packets, 

5s.  and  0  10 
ANEMONES  :  50  fine  double  Varieties  . .  25s.  and  2  10 

CARNATIONS  :  25  superb  named  sorts  . .  40s.    to    3    0 

PICOTEES  :  25  ditto,  40s.    to    3    0 

PINKS  ;  25  ditto  20s.    to    1  10 

EXCELLENT  NEW  POTATO  "  The  Chalmore  Kidney"  2s. 
per  gallon,  or  3s.  6d.  per  peck.  Also  100  selected  Seedlings 
from  the  above,  one  year  old,  20  sorts  for  20s. 

A  General  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  for  1845-6,  with 
particulars  of  the  Potato,  sent  on  receipt  of  two  postage  labels. 


NEW  PLUMS. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  offer  the  following  fine 
varieties  of  PLUMS  selected  from  his  collection,  dwarf 
maiden  plants  : — 

Reine  Claude  Monstreuse  de  Bavet,  _a  variety  of  the 
Green-gage,  nearly  double  in  size,  and  ripening  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight  later,  5s.  each. 

"  This  beautiful  and  excellent  Plum  is  worthy  of  a  place  by 
the  side  of  our  old  favourite,  the  Green-gage,  of  which  it  pos- 
sesses the  good  qualities,  and  far  surpasses  it  in  size,  measuring 
6  inches  or  more  in  circumference  ;  it  ripens  a  little  later  than 
the  Green-gage,  generally  about  the  end  of  September  ;  this 
most  excellent  Plum  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  Monsieur 
Esperin  of  Malines,"  an  old  officer  of  Napoleon's,  who  has 
turned  his  sword  into  a  pruning  knife. — Annales  de  Flore  et  de 
Pomone. 

Guthres's  Apricot,  a  yellow  Plum  raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie  at 
Dundee,  ripens  end  of  September,  5s.  each. 

Fellenberg,  a  full-sized  purple  oval  Plum,  ripeas  middle  of 
October,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Knight's  Green  Drying,  large  as  the  Washington,  ripens 
end  of  September,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Saint  Martin's  Quetsche,  purple,  will  hang  on  the  tree  till 
November,  a  rich  and  valuable  late  Plum,  2s.  6d.  each. 

De  Montfort,  large,  purple,  ripens  in  August,  succeeding 
Royale  Hative,  2s.  6d. 

Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
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liNIGHT'S  CELEBRATED  ''ISPAHAN"  MELON. 

EGLENDINNING  begs  most  respectfully  to  dirpct 
•  the  attention  of  Melon  Growers  to  the  description  of  this 
most  superior  varieiv,  as  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  C'hronicb: 
and  Gardeners'  Journal,  January  luth  ;  and  also  of  his  genuine 
BEECHWOOD    MELON,  presented  to  hiin  by  Sir  John  S. 

KB&ht's"  Ispahan"' Melon    10s.  Gd.  per  packet  of  G  seeds. 

Beechwood :       5s.  0d.  „        "c-flSseeds: 

To  be  had  also  genuine  atMessrs.  Flanagan  «fc  Son's,  Seeds- 
men  9   Mansion  House-street,  Loudon. 
Ch'iswiek  Nursery,  near  London,  Jan 


SODEN'S  EARLY  OXFORD  POTATO.— In  reply 
to  the  numerous  applications  received  for  the  above  much 
esteemed  Early  POTATO,  John  Soden  begs  respectfully  to 
say  he  lias  disposed  of  the  entire  stock  to  Hohst  and  M 'Mullen, 
Seedsmen,  G,  Leadenhall-st,,  to  whom  all  future  orders  should 
be  addressed. — Middle  Barton  Nurseries,  Jan;  31, 1846. 
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NEW  FUCHSIAS. 

GEORGE  NICHOLS,  Hunslet  Hall,  near  Leeds,., 
begs  to  offer  the  following  Varieties,  wniclrarenow  ready; 
and  cau  be  sent. either  by  post,  free  of  postage,  or  in  pots  with- 
out charge  for  hamper  : — 

NICHOLSII  :  a  handsome,  large,  and  noble  variety;  the 
corolla  new  in  colour  and  extremely  beautiful ;  flowers  very 
stout  and  finely  formed.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  of  compact  habit, 
with  splendid  very  dark  green  foliage. 

For  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  of  tbis  beautiful  Fuchsia,  see 
Gard.  Chron.,  Sept.  13, 1815:  "  G.  N.— No.  20.— This'is  a  superior 
flower,  stout,  of  a  fine  and  glossy  texture,  bright  carmine  tube 
and  sepals  ;  the  latter  expanding  well,  exposing  the  corolla, 
which  is  of  a  purple  maroon  colour."    Price  10s.  Gd. 

NOVELTY  :  This  variety  is  new  in  colour  and  distinct  from 
all  others.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  6,  1S45.— "G.  N. 
The  greatest  novelty  among  your  Seedlings  is  No.  10 ;  this 
arises  from  the  sepals  being  half  green,  and  rather  reflexing, 
which  exposes  a  large  crimson  purple  corolla."    Price  7s.  Gd. 

DR.  WOLFF:  See  Gardeners*  avroniele,  Aug.  9,  1845.— 
"  G.  N.— No.  2  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  of  good  form 
and  substance."    Price  5s. 

The  three  together  maybe  had  for  20s.,  prepaid. 

RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  AURICULAS,  CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOL1UM. 

H      GROOM,    Clapham    Rise,   near   London,   (re- 
•        moved  from  "Walworth.)    By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 

Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 

and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 

■which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  £.  s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts/named    2  10    0 

Superfiae  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s.  Bd.  to    1    1    0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named         .220 

Superfine  Mixtures  ...         .  per  100    0  10    6 

35  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named  .  ._3.  ,3  J) 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto       ditto  .    2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  .     2  10     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  .310    0 

Good  kinds  .        .         per  doz.,  from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    2    6 

PUNCTATUM     .         „        0    7    6 

„        SPECIOSUM  (true)  .         from  II.  Is.  to    3    3    0 

i  Foreign  Orders  executed.     ■  ■ 

FINE  NEW  PANSY— "DR.  WOLFF." 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
York,  have  now  plants  of  the  above  new  and  striking 
PANSY  ready  for  delivery,  at  5s.  each.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion 
of  tbis  flower  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  332,  1845,  is  as  fol- 
lows ;_'*  Your  Seedling  (Dr.  Wolff)  is  a  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance,  rather  novel  in  appearance,  with  fine-eye,  ground 
colour  rich  and  bright  yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  of  a  rich 
bronzy  purple."        An  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

WILLIAM  MILLER,  Nurseryman,  Ramsgate,  will 
agree  to  show  his  FUCHSIA  "MISS  PRETTYMAN,"  a 
Seedling  of  1815,  against  Mr.Halley's  "  EMPRESS,"  6n  the  con- 
ditions named  in  his  challenge.  Miss  Prettym an— Large  glossy 
white  tube  and  sepals,  with  blood-purple  corolla,  free  bloOmer, 
of  very  graceful  and  superior  growth,  similar  to  Cassandra,  but 
the  flowers  a  decided  improvement  upon  Smith's  Queen  Vic- 
'  toria,  bejng  both  smooth  and  shining,  and  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Lindley  "a  flower  of  good  contrast." 

W.  M.'s  List,  containing  a  full  description  of  it  andfour  6ther 
choice  Seedlings,  and  also  the  characters  of -his  beautiful  rich, 
novel,  dark-eyed  seedling  Verbenas,  maybe  had  by  applica- 
tion enclosiug  a  penny  stamp. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


CAPE  HEATHS. 

JJV.   DAWSON,  Brixton    Hill,  begs   to   offer  the 
•  following  :— 

Ampullacea  major     '.  Aitonia 

Tricolor  major,  Superb  Trbyana 

Jhfundibuliformis  .  Cavendishii 

Vestita  alba  Depressa 

Ja^lhrmora  -EartneRii 

J?-ropendens  >       -    Retorts 

Tetftrieosa'  strpeTb  Carmata 

„        pregnaus  Eximia 

Savilleana  Elegans 

Coventryaua  Humeana 

Odorata  alba  Mundula 

Splendens  Aristata 

The  above  Sorts  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  dozen. 

100  Varieties  '  51. 

Good  Specimen  Plants  of  Infundibuliformis,  Massoni,  Hart- 
nellii,  Tricolor  of  sorts,  ,Ampullacea  major,  Pulverulehta,  and 
other  sorts,  to  dispose  of  at  moderate  prices. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  THE  TRADE,  &c. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
this' Trade 'to  the  annexed  List  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and,  as  he  trusts,  will,  from  the 
lowness  of  price,  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  The  Norfolk 
Railway  affords  great  convenience  for  i:he  cheap  and  safe 
transit  of  plants,  the  charge  to  London  being  at  this  time  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  and  where  large  quan- 
tities are  taken,  A.  M.  will  deliver  them  free. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 


LEE'S  DWARF  ITALIAN  MARROW  PEA. 

J  and  C.  LEE  are  now  sending  out  the  above  new 
•  PEA  this  season,  and  having  grown  the  Stock  for  the 
last  five  years  they  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  distinct  and 
most  excellent  variety.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and 
robust ;  it  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  the  Pea  is  equal  in  siz£ 
to  the  largest  Marrowfat,  and  is  of  most  delicious  flavour.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  any  other  Marrow.  It  has  been  growp 
in  the  gardens  of  Clumber,  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Nuneham^ 
Tottenham -park,  and  Tedworth,  and  is-highiy  extolled  by  the 
Gardeners  of  these  places.  In  Quart  Packets,  sealed,  price  5s. 
Nursery,  Hammersmith. 


Blackthorn,  2  yrs,  fine  . . 

6  0  to   7  0  p.  1000 

Whitethorn,      do.         ; 

2  6  to    3  6        „ 

Turkey  or  Levant  Oaks,  do. 

7  0  to    8  0        ,, 

Ash,  transplanted 

.  2  to  4  -ft. 

14  0  to  15  0        „ 

•  • 

.  i  to  5   ft. 

18  0  to  20  0        „ 

.  1  to  2   ft. 

12  0tol5  0        „ 

.  2  to  2J-ft. 

17  6  to  20  0        „ 

.  2  to  3    ft. 

12  0  to  15  0        „ 

.  3  to  i    ft. 

14  0  to  18  0        ,, 

Scotch           „ 

.  1  to  2    ft. 

15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Hazel            „                  ... 

.  1  to  2    ft. 

15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Oaks             „                 ... 

.  1  to  2^  ft. 

18  0'  to  25  0        „ 

Blackthorn  „         2  yrs,  fine  . 

8  0  to  10  0         „ 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Oaks,  Turkey  or  Levant 

.   5  to  6    ft. 

25  0  to  35  OperlOO 

■                                                ■ 

.   6  to  8    ft. 

.35  0to45  0        „ 

, 

.  8  to  10  ft. 

50  0  to  60  0        „ 

.  6  to  8   ft. 

16  0  to  20  0        „ 

. .        . 

.  8  to  10  ft. 

25  0  to  35  0        „ 

.  lto2   ft. 

6  0  to    8  0        „ 

2    ft. 

10  0  -to  12  0        „ 

Laurels      . .        . .        . .        ■ 

.  1  to  2    ft. 

5-0  to    8  0      i  „ 

■ .        ■ .        .  •        « 

2    ft. 

10  0  to  12  0      ■■„    • 

,, 

.  2  to  3    ft. 

12  0  to  15  0        „ 

Standard  Thorns 

. 

50  0  to  60  0        „ 

-,,         Roses  .. 

U.  to  61.        „ 

.  lto2  ft: 

'  20  0  to30  0        „ 

,, 

.  2to2i'ft. 

'  45  0  to  55  0       „ 

A  reference  is  requested  from  unknown 

correspondents. 

Norwich  Nursery,  Jan.  31. 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application.  Forthe  convenience 
of  the  purchaser  A.  M.  has  enclosed  them,  in  printed  envelopes, 
and  he  trusts  that  the  information  which  will  be  found  thereon 
will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,. 

The  annexedis  subjoined  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan  lie  has 
adopted : — 

'SCJETIZANTHUS    RETUSUS, 

Bhmt-petalled  Sohizanthus, 

Diandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord.— Scrophulariacece. 

Half-hardy  biennial.     Height,  2  to  3  feet. 

Flowers,  crimson  and  orange.    June  to  October. 

A  native  of  the  Andes  of  Mendoza.     Introduced  1831. 

Deriv.— -{Schizo,  to  cut ;  and  anthos,  a  flower  ',  from  the  irregular 

form  of  the  coroUa.) 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers  at  .a  distance,  the  above  will  be 

forwarded  free  through  the  post. 

Norwich  Nursery, 
And  No.  10,  Exchange-street. 


CHARLES  DALY  and  SON  begs  to  inform  the 
Trade  that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  2  years  Seed- 
Hng  THORNS,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  1000  ;  2  years  transplanted 
10s.  per  1000 ;  2  years  Seedling  Scotch  and  Spruce,  Is.  64.  per 
1000;  1,  2,  and  3  years  Seedling  Ash,  Gd.  to  Is.  (id. ;  1  year 
Mountain  Ash,  2s.  per  1000;  1  year  Seedling  Hollies,  3s.  per 
1000  ;  3  years  do.,  5s.  do.  ;  2  years  Seedling  Black  Thorn,  fine, 
20s.  per  1000  ;  Common  Laurel,  10s.  to  15s.  per  1000  ;  Portugal, 
do.,  1  foot  to  18  inches,  8s.  per  100.  Irish  Yews,  H  foot,  Ga. 
each  ;  2  feet,  2s. ;  do.  4  to  5  feet,  5s.  each.  Rhododendrons, 
1  to  1^  foot,  id.  each  ;  Evergreen  Privet,  2  feet,  15s.  per  1000 ; 
variegated  do.  li  foot,  20s.  per  1000;  Irish  Ivy,  3s.  per  100  ; 
Elms  3  to  4  feet ;  Mountain  Ash  5  to  7  feet,  sold  cheap.  Seed 
Potatoes,  Early  Foxes,  Is.  Gd,  per  stone  ;  Golden  Dwarf,  2s.  do. 
— Parties  ordering  from  C.  D.  and  Son  must  be  accountable  to 
Messrs.  Warner,  28,  Cornhill ;  or  Messrs.  H.  Ronalds  and 
Sons,  Brentford.— Colerain,  Jan.  24,  1846. 

SHILLING'S  EARLY  POTATO.  —  The  above 
POTATO  is  a  Seedling  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
have  for  several  years  sent  out  in  their  own  neigbourhood, 
where  it  has  been  highly  esteemed ;  but  having  a  wish  to  make 
it  more  extensively  known,  they  have  appointed  the  under- 
mentioned Seedsmen  in  London  as  Agents,  of  whom  they  may 
he  had  at  4s.  per  peck 

It  is  a  particularly  healthy  variety,  very  handsome,  of  middle 
size,  second  to  none  in  earliness  or  produce,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  delicious  flavour  and  nutritious  properties.  When 
taken  up,  they  got  from  12  Potatoes  131  ozs.  of  clean  dry  flour 
or  starch,  not  easily  distinguished  from" the  foreign  Arrowroot, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  They  are  desirous  to  call 
attention  to  its  quality  and  flavour,  and  do  with  confidence  re- 
commend it  in  every  other  rest  set. 
Agents :— Messrs.  T.  &  W.  NOBLE,  152,  Fleet-street,  London  ■ 

Messrs.  HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  C,  Leadenhall-strcet; 

Mr.  KERN  AN,  4.  Great  Russell-st.,  Covent-garden. 

Mr.   W.   C.  FARNES,  Seedsman,  128,    St.  John's-st.    West 
Smithfield,  London, 

Messrs.  BATT  &  RUTLEY,  Seedsmen,  412,  Strand,  London. 

J.  &  S.  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Northwarnbro' 
near  Odiham,  Hants. 


156,    CHEAPSIDE    (OPPOSITE    ST.     PAUL'S),     LONDON, 
AND  AT  STUART'S-GROYE,   FULHAM-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

WESTMACOTT  AND  CO.  respectfully  inform  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  their  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  FLOWER,  VEGETABLE,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
(including  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  new 
and  superb  Roses,  &c.)  is  nowpublished,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  reciving  a  pre-paid  application  ;  it  is  also  attached  to  the 
February  Numbers  of  the  following  publications  :—"  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany,"  "  The  Horticultural  Magazine,  and  Gar- 
dener and  Practical  Florist,"  and  "Harrison's  Floricultural 
Cabinet."  The  following  selections  are  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation :■ 


Per  packet — s.d. 
Brachycoma  iberidifolia. .  1  0 
Campanula  stricta  ..06 

tracheloides. .  0  6 

Clintonia  pulchella  ..10 


Per  packet — s.d. 
Mathiola  (stock)   German  0  6 


Nemophila  discoidalis 
Phlox  Drummondii 
Primula  sinensis,  mixed 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Schizantbus  Hookerii 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  fine 

plants,  each        , .         ..16 
Viscaria  oculata    . .         -.06 
Viola  tricolor  (Pansy)  ex- 
tra . .        1  G 

Zinnia,  mixed,  German  .,10 


0  6 

1  0 
1  0 
0  6 
0  6 
6  6 


Convolvulus    minor    (new 
dark)     ...        . .     ...  0  6 

Fuchsia,  from  finest  varie- 
ties  10 

Ljsianthus     Russellianus, 
very  fine,  with   printed 

directions 1  G 

Martynia  fragrans. .        ..10 

Mesembryanthemum     tri- 
color . .        . .        ..06 

Cutbiil's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  per  packet         . .  Is.  Qd. 
Peas,  Improved  Dwarf  Marrow  (true)  per  quart  ..16 
,,      Charlwood's  Early  Surprise  (true)      „        ..3    6 
,,     Girling's  Early  Danecroft  ..        „        ..5    0 

,,  Waite's  Queen  of  the  Dwarfs  . .  „  ..50 
W.  3e  Co.  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  a  New  Seedling  Po- 
tato, "  Early  Superb,"  which  will  be  found  fit  for  table  earlier 
than  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  will  bear  a  much  heavier  crop,  and 
keeps  in  exquisite  flavour  till  the  following  spring.  Price 
3s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
156,  Cheapside,  (opposite  St.  Paul's) ,  January  31 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  AMATEUR  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  PARTED  WITH.— A  few  Hundred  Roots 
of  that  fine  flower  the  RANUNCULUS,  at  42s.  per  &un- 
dred  roots- (with  names),;    time  of  planting,   February  and 
March.  —  Apply,    prepaid,   to,  Mr.    Eyse,    Farnham,    Surrey, 
where  may  be  seen  in  the  blooming  season,  in .  Mr.  E.'s  small 
collection  of  fine  Pelargoniums,  a  number  of  highly  impreg-- 
nated  Seedlings  fori  1846;    also  his  beautiful  high-coloured 
Seedling  named  "  Elisha"  (not  exhibited),  of  fifce  symmetrv,may  - 
be  seen  and  had  of-Mr.  W.  Catleugh,  Slorist,  Chelsea. 
Faruham,  Surrey,.  Jan.  31. 

JA.MES  BRO WN,'  late  gardener  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton,  Whittlebury  Lodge,  and  for  20  years  previous-gar- - 
dener  to  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe,- 
begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  Public -that  heha&-suc«. 
ceefled  to  the  busilreess  of  Messrs.  Maenock  and  Manlet,  Nut-  . 
sery  and  Seedsmen,  Hackney,  near  London,  where  he  intends 
carrying  on  the  "business  in  all  its  various  branches-, .  and : 
assures  them  that  he-will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  tcxaerit 
those  favours  so  kindly  bestowed  on  his  predecessors. 
Nursery,  Hackney,  London,  Jan.  31,  f 


MARNOCK  &  MANLEY,  ia  returning  their  moat 
grateful  thanks  to  their  friends- and  the  Public  idritheir: 
kind  favours  so  long  bestowed  on  tham,  hgg  to  recomiaend  to 
their  notice  there  successor,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  who  they  have,  no) 
doubt  will  endeav*ur  to  merit  the  continuance,  of  those  fa-.. 
vours  so  kindly  bestowed. — Nursery,  Hackney.  Jan.  31.. 

ACKETS  containing  Six  SEEDS,  price  2s.  6d.,  of 

Gillespie's  GREEN  FLESB  MELON,  which  received 
such  high  enoomiums  from  judges  at  the  Manchester- Botanic 
Garden's  exhibitions  last  year,  for  earliness,  superior;  quality, 
and  extra  good  bearer. — May  be  had  from  Tbos.  LVWatkin- 
son,  Seedsman,  Market-place,  Manchester;  or.  J..  Silj^spie, 
Gardener*  Platt-hall,  Rusholme-;  for  other-  particulars,  see 
page  1,  in  this  Paper. of  Jan.  3. 

TTUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and-  LIGHTS. 
V-/  —One  Hundred  1,2,  and  Slight  Boxes  and  Sights  of  all 
siees  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom: ;  24ighfc  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  II.  6s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and;  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  thekingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  N&bUity,  Gentry, 
arid  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England* 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London- 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN'  SEl&TS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
<J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assoi'tment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colour's,  and"  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. .  Every,  description  of  useful  CIUKA,  GLASS,  and. 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  prise,  fui-  Cash.— 2S0 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Ware- 
house, 18,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,.  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  in  January.  ■ 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OE    HALF-MOON-STREET> 
"       '  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment}  the  SEEDSMEN  to- the 
"  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  AgriculturMta 
ra- general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware>*. 
house  is  atthe  Corner  ofHALF-MOON^TREET,PICCADILLT,. 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. .    . ._   :,  ... . 

F~OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  ■  purposes.  To  fee  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-str&et.  For 
Ready  MOhey  only." 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
:  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  Other  purnoses.— . 
R.  -C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  cromrn.  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations' with  his  former 
lists: — 

per  gross.  I  per  gross.  1  per  gropfl, 

6  in.  hy  4     . .    Gs.   '  \      8  by  5  . .     13s.  ft  by  T  . .    18*. 

7  in.' by  44  ..     0s.      \      8by6.;    -14s.      |    lObyS..    26s. 
:R'.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOU^E 

FOREIGN  SHEET   GLASS,   of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  wiU  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 

as  received.  .       

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER, and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — Fot 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun,,  Puiwars,  and  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  foRow- 
ing  terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  :— 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  ..  .,  4J<Z.  per  foot. 
1 — averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  5&d.~^,„. ., 

2  „  21  to^S  „  '7d.         „ 

3  „  32  „  Is.  „ 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn -street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  tho 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  caU  the  atten-i 
tion  of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass. 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  tilso  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100-feet  boxes,  riot  particular  to  thickness. : — 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .    LJd.  per  foot, 

5  in. -by  3  and      „      6  in.  by  4  ..    2d.        „ 

G  in.  by  4  and      „      9  in.  by  7  . .    3d.        „ 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12,  Panton> 
street,  Haymarket. 


FINE  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION,  ALTRING- 
HAM  CARROT,  &c— Dealers  can  be  supplied  with  a  fine 
irticle  at  moderate  prices,  hy  WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seeds- 
men, 28,  Cornhill,  London.  General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues 
to  be  had  on  application. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  SILES. 

CJARVIS  continuing  to  import  large  quantities  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequaUed,  can  offer  them  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  hoUse  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old 
established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas* 
tie-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price.    ' 

TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  MEALY  BUG, 
THRIPS,  &c. — All  lovers  of  plants  are  reminded  that 
HEREMAN'S  DILUTIUM  is  a  safe  and  certain  extirpator  of 
the  above  pests.  The  recipe  for  composing  it  is  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Blight  on  Flowers,"  containing  250  pages  of  letter-press, 
illustrated  with  many  plates,  and  may  be  had  for  5s.,  or  6s.  if 
sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  addressing,  with  a 
post-office  order,  to  Hereman  and  Shepherd,  Florists,  &c, 
Eltham,  Kent.    Bottles  Is.  and  upwards  each. 

Opinion  of  the  Son.  and  Itev.  W.  Herbert. — "  I  can  say  positively 
that  it  is  invaluable  in  the  stove,  and  has  disarmed  the  Mealy 
Bug  of  all  its  terrors.  My  houses  were  thoroughly  infested  by 
it,  and  it  is  now  nearly  extirpated.  Mr.  Hereman  deserves  from 
horticulturists  the  highest  compliment  they  can  award  him. 
No  gardener  with  Hereman's  liquid  will  be  troubled  by  the 
Mealy  Bug  in  his  .houses,  unless  by  neglect,"—  Gai-djnertf 
Chronicle,  p.  170  for  1845t 
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HifuWiESOCIII  XCRSERY.  NORFOLK. 

-xrOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
X    and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  .Friends  and 

"^BmOTOHES  DUKE    OF    KEWCASTLE ,■■  the 
■test  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15*.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
13  pair,  extra  fine  and  very  superior  hrst-class    £ 
Show  Flowers,  by  name  .        .        .        .        .    < 
■>s  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    o  .u 

f£  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    110 

ii  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    3    0 

T-Ttri  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair  r.j. 
FUCHSIAS  extra  fine,  including  M  Serratifoha "  g«g£* 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS     ditto  ■•     1£.  per  uOKn. 

VERBENAS  ditto  ••      "•        » 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ••      «■        •• 

PWSIES  ditto  ••    1VJ*        »» 

Ditto,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers  18*.  „ 
/..vtiD  inTiC  ^rtrfifiiie  sorts.  Dvname  i-s.  to  j.^..  m 
OINEK^IAb,  extra  nne^oTE  per  post,  free. 

fiBBS,ffi'S?l£SS52S2&  byPnamPe,  *,  1*. 

-SeBbKeO^'  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  fe  to  9*  per  dozen. 
ARAUCABIAWBRICATA^       b.esgraciUs    __  '■    ■ 

0 1     „      orientalis  ,,  •    « 

0  |  Picea  cephalonica,  p.  dz.  u0 
0  !  Pinus  cembra     .  -      „  •  1* 
0    Cupressus  torulosa,   per 
0  j        doz.,  fine      . .        •  •  1° 
0  I     Do;',  seed  pans,  p.  doz.    t> 

0  [  Podocarpns  totara,  each 

0 1  Do.        Dicrydioides  „ 
0       Do.        ferrugineus    „ 

Phylocladus     trichoma- 

o!        noides    ..        ••      >i 

0 '  Taxodium  sempervirens, 

.    olDicrydiumcupressinnm 

^tKi  -CELEEBR«EDDE'"TOBOLsk    RHUBARB  "fine 

The  Jest  Sxld  RANUNCULUSES,  all  fromnamed  flowers, 
13,VPFor'Sgn  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
^TsSm  Ships  to  London  three  times  »™*jto  Hull, 
twice  a  week  ■  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours. 

$reat  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  31 


3  years  old,      per  doz.    9 


■Cedrus  Deodar,  lyr.,  fine  13 

,,        1  foot  . .  30 

Pinus  excelsa,  3inches. .    9 

4  to  5  ins.  13 

,',    18  inch,  fine 

bushy  plant  .  •  ±2 

„  Gerardiana,  2  yrs 

Abies  Khutrow,    2  years 
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SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA—WARNER'S 
S.-V»RLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 

Savour.      Height  ^»ut   -  ftj-5*.  per  V*  ^ 

W££og^  7o"a?nlngS  altthTsew  and  Choice  Flower  and 
Ve^eSlI  Seeds  for  the%eason  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application.  ..^^^^  Cabinet»&r  February. 


®&e  ©at&eiter**  Chronicle* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1816. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

HoroiT,        Fab.    3-Eptomologlcal         ....  "'* 

Tnui,        -     3-fumaau  .        .       »       .  ?  '•*• 

H'»sujiv,    -     *-SocleiyofAra      .       .       .       .  »  »•*• 

FaroAT.  —     6—  Botanical H  «"■ 

!*T.,,„iT        _     j_Royal  Botaaio       ....  4  »•■• 

WitjiBi,     —  U-Mlcnwcopical  (Annlreriaiy)      .  7  »Jt. 


One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  value  of  the 
Polmaise  heating  is  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
is  assailed.      We  should    have    despaired  of   its 
success  had  it  been  treated  with  indifference  j  but 
its  advantage  is  so  obvious  that  people  are  annoyed 
at  not  having  found  it  out  themselves.     Some  think 
it  a  reproach  to  their  own  sagacity  that  a  furnace, 
-a  hole  in  a  wall,  a  diain,  and  a  wet  blanket  should 
■do  what  they  have  only  accomplished  by  boilers 
and  pipes,  with  their  returns,  flanges,  waterways, 
taps,  valves,  stopcocks,  tanks,  and  cisterns.    Others, 
who  can  admire  nothing  but  what  is  complicated, 
who  value  every  thing  in  proportion  to  its  dearness 
.and  imposing  appearance,  and  despise  all  that  is 
simple,  sneer  at  the   idea   of  so  small  a  matter, 
declare   their   conviction  that  the   scheme   is   an 
absurdity,  and  wonder  how  men  can  fancy  that  they 
are  advancing  by  stepping  backwards.     A  third 
class,  in  their  usual   tone,   coolly   deny  that  any 
other  results  have  been  obtained  at  Polmaise  than 
could  have  been  had  without  a  heating  apparatus 
of  any  sort.     And,  finally,  a  fourth  class  protest  that 
they  have  themselves  tried  to  do  the  thing,  long 
ago,  and  abandoned  it  as  impracticable. 

Among  such  objectors  the  most  insignificant  are 
those  who,  admitting  all  the  merit  of  the  Polmaise 
plan,  which,  however,  they  could  never  see  before, 
depreciate  it  because  of  its  want  of  novelty  ;  it  is 
Penn's,  says  one;  it  is  Meyler's,  says  another; 
it  is  Sylvester's,  exclaims  a  third.  And  one 
o-entleman  expresses  his  astonishment  ( !)  that  men 
of  science  should  not  be  more  careful  of  producing 
as  new  that  which  is  so  old.  He  thinks  they  should 
be  more  tender  of  each  other's  reputation.  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  than  notice  such 
trifling  ;  the  public  cares  nothing  about  wire-drawn 
history  ;  men  in  active  life  are  not  registrars  of 
patent  inventions  ;  what  really  concerns  the  busy 
world  is  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  not  its  age  ;  and 
provided  a  contrivance  answers  the  purpose  nobody 
cares  where  it  originated.     Since,  however,  priority 


of  invention  has  been  made  a  question,  we   would  l 
surest  to  those  who  waste  their  time  in  such  boot- 
less  enqahy  that  Vitruvius  is   an   author   worth] 
consulting  upon  the  subject. 

Mr  Ayres  (see  p.  53)  doubts  whether  the  \  inery 
at  Polmaise  is  heated  at  all.     There  was,  in  like 
manner,  a  witty  author  who  proved  by  historical 
evidence  that  no  such  person  as  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte ever  existed.     In  Mr.  Ayres's  eyes  the  tes- 
timony of  the  gardener  at  Polmaise,  as  to  the  dith- 
cultv  "of  keeping   down  the  temperature,  goes  for 
nothing  ;  the  scorching  of  leaves,  by  the  air  rushing 
from  the  heating  chamber,  for  nothing  ;  the  agita- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  for  nothing  ;  the  necessity  of 
placino-  the  entrance  of  the  hot  air  in  the  back  wall, 
because  of  the  heat,  for  nothing  :  all  these  things 
are   nothing  ;   they  are   no   evidence   whatever  ot 
heating ;  they  only  show  the  advantage  of  a  wet 
blanket.      The    testimony   of    persons   who   have 
visited  Polmaise  goes  for  nothing,  when  compared 
with  our  ingenious   correspondent's  foregone  con- 
clusions ;  we  trust  that  the  new  evidence  afforded 
by  Mr.  Shearer,  as  to  the  working  of  a  similar 
apparatus  at  Lord  Tweeddale's,  will  be  more  satis- 
factory to  him. 

A  Scotch  gardener,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
lino-,  denies  that  he  was  afraid  of  showing  Grapes 
against  those  of  Polmaise.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us 
why  he  and  his  neighbours  did  not  show.  But  we 
must  not  devote  further  space  to  matters  like  this ; 
more  important  considerations  claim  our  attention. 

It  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men, 
bv  the  apparatus  at  Polmaise,  that  it  is  possible  to 
dispense  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  hot-water 
apparatus  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  suitable  con- 
trivances for  conveying  it;  that  those  conveyances 
are  mainly  currents  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  difference  in  density  of  the  cold  and  heated  air  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  cost  of  warming  buildings 
for  plants  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  charge 
for  brick-work  and  a  furnace.  Somebody  says, 
"  Oh !  no  ;  the  Polmaise  plau  must  have  cost  201. ; 
be  it  so.  A  hot-water  apparatus  would  have  cost 
50/.,  and  would  have  done  no  more.  _ 

What  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  for  heating  a 
house  on  the  Polmaise  plan  will  depend  exclusively 
on  the  size  of  the  house  itself,  and  the  objeets  to  be 
coined  ;  upon  the  nature  of  the  furnace :  employed, 
and  the  closeness  with  which  the  simplicity  of  the 
Polmaise  apparatus  is  copied .  If  deviations  are  in- 
troduced, if  a  little  more  is  done  in  one  respect,  and 
a  little  more  in  another,  it  may  be  improved,  but,  ot 
course,  will  become  more  costly.  Leaving  this  to 
the  taste  and  pockets  of  the  public,  who  will  have 
plenty  of  plans  laid  before  them,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  general  propositions,  attention 
to  which  is  indispensable. 

The  kind  of  furnace  which  it  may  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  employ  cannot  be  decided  without  direct 
experiment.  Perhaps  a  brick  Arnott,  constructed 
like  those  of  Mr.  Rivers,  published  last  week,  may 
suffice  for  small  buildings.  The  Polmaise  stove  is 
one  patented  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge  ; 
that  at  Yester  was  made  by  Mr.  White,  oi  Hadding- 
ton; another,  said  to  be  agoodone.is  Hall's,  concern- 
in"-  which  we  this  day  publish  a  useful  suggestion 
by  Messrs.  Stefhexsons  ;  and  so  also  Hazards 
tube  stove  will  be  applicable,  provided  it  is  possible 
to  clean  out  the  tubes  without  inconvenience. 
In  short,  it  is  not  very  material  what  stove  is 
employed,  provided  regard  is  had  to  the  circum- 
stances included  in  the  following  commum 
cation  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a 
correspondent  (J.  H.  H.),  from  whom  we  could 
wish  to  hear  more  frequently,  and  which  we  now 
print  without  further  comment. 

"  In  your  observatious  on  the  Polmaise  system 
of  heating,  you  refer  to  its  being  an  undetermined 
point  what  kind  of  stove  is  best  suited  for  fulfilling 
its  conditions  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
remarking  that  in  the  case  of  a  Joyce's  stove  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
at  first  a  tendency  in  it  to  draw  in  air  as  much  from 
the  house  as  from  the  drain.  The  cause  of  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  obviously  that  a  Joyce's  stove  j 
is  merely  an  urn  containing  ignited  charcoal;  it 
has  no  flue  to  create  a  draught ;  the  air  that  leeds 
the  fire  enters  through  the  top  or  cover  of  the  urn, 
and  the  gases  of  combustion  issue  by  the  same 
channel.  It  is  .true  the  latter,  from  their  higher 
temperature  as  they  emerge,  have  a  tendency  to 
rise  ;  and  there  is  an  ascending  column  of  very 
feeble  power  for  a  short  distance  above  the  stove, 
uutil  their  temperature  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  allow 
their  specific  gravity  to  operate  upon  and  neutralise 
their  further  ascent. 

"  A  Joyce's  stove,  therefore,  placed  in  any  situa- 
tion will  draw  in  air  from  every  direction,  and  at 
first  rather  from  above  than  below.     If  placed  on  a 
confined  case  or  chamber  with  two  apertures,  one 
1  above  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  house, 


and  the  other  below  with  the  drain,  then  as  soon  as 
the  chamber  becomes  warmed  by  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  sides  of  the  stove,  an  ascending  current 
will  bes'm  to  be  established  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  motion  of  the  current  will  at  all 


times  be  sluggish  with  such  a  stove.  The  same 
remarks  apply  in  a  modified  degree  to  the  Aimott 
and  other  stoves  of  slow  combustion;  for  though 
they  have  flues,  the  very  principle  on  which  their 
economical  use  depends  is  the  controlled  and 
slow  admission  of  air  through  the  fire  and  flue. 
Hence  the  motion  of  the  current  will  be  propor- 
tionally slow  as  the  regulator  restricts  the  admission 
of  air  inside  the  stove. 

"  In  the  Polmaise  method  of  heating  the  current 
of  air  from   the   drain,  on  reaching  the  stove,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  enters  the  stove,  feeds 
the   fire,   and   passes   off  by   the   flue  ;  the  other 
passes  by  the  sides  of  the  stove,  and  abstracting 
heat  from  them,  enters  the  house.     The  vivacity  pt 
the  current,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
depend  on  the  stove  used  being  one  of  good  "[aught ; 
and  from  circumstances  mentioned,  I  should  think 
Mr.  Murray  must  have  used  one  possessing  con- 
siderable draught  as  well  as  great  heating  power  : 
in  fact.the  two  properties  are  very  close  companions. 
"The  advantage  of  the  Polmaise  principle  consists 
in  the  circulation  of  air  it  produces,  which  is  not 
only  beneficial  in  itself,  but  more  equally  and  rapidly 
diffuses  the  heat  communicated  to  it  through  an 
apartment  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  is  worthy  ot  adop- 
tion in  our  own  habitations  as  well  as  in  houses 
for  plants.     It  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service 
in  small  and  cheap  greenhouses  in  combination  witn 
an  Arnott  or  any  other  of  the  economical  stoves. 

"  With  your  permission  I  offer  a  plan  for  its  adap- 
tation to  a  structure  of  this  kind.     S  is  an  Ainott, 


or  other  stove,  surrounded  by  a  close  chamber  or 
case  C,  of  wood,  brick,  or  any  other  material  that 
may  be  most  convenient,  built  against  or  fixed  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  house.  This  chamber  com- 
municates below  with  the  drain  D,  and  there  are 
openings  (O)  near  the  top,  or  they  may  be  made  in 
the  top  itself,  through  which  the  current  of  warmed 
air  enters  the  house.  A  shallow  pau  of  water  (P) 
is  placed  on  the  top,  from  the  edges  of  which  depend 
inside  the  chamber,  strands  of  cotton  or  worsted 
thread  (T)  to  moisten  the  heated  air  in  its  progress  ; 
the  water  that  drops  from  the  strands  may  run  into 
the  drain,  or  be  conveyed  away  in  any  other  suit- 
able way.  The  flue  F,  of  iron,  is  carried  up  inside 
the  house ;  which  I  consider  a  beneficial  arrange- 
ment, as  a  great  deal  of  useful  heat  is  lost  by  its 
being  taken  outside,  as  we  often  see  it  done.  A 
current  of  heated  gases  is  continually  rising  in  the 
flue  which,  as  iron  is  an  excellent  conductor,  assists 
materially  in  warming  the  air  of  the  hoase  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  also  better  than  a  brick  flue 
or  chimney  built  in  the  wall,  from  which  the  air  ot 
the  house  derives  no  perceptible  benefit  m  the  way 
of  warmth."  .        .  .  , 

It  will  also  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing rules : —  _     -  4  , 

The  stove  must  be  so  stationed  that  it  shall  not 
be  able  to  obtain  its  air  from  any  source  except  the 
cold  air  drain.  This  object  may  be  secured  either 
by  building  it  in  continuation  of  the  drain.orby 
sinkino-  it  into  the  drain,  as  is  represented  in  the 
Yester  plan,  p.  52,  E.  In  any  case  the  ashpit  and 
furnace  doors  should  be  ground  to  a  perfectly  true 
face,  so  as  to  fit  tight.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  the  furnace  will  be  apt  to  feed  itself  from  the 
air  about  it,  and  not  from  the  drains. 

The  stove  must  not  be  smaller  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  flue  or  a  hot  water  boiler.  If  it  is  too 
small,  its  action  will  be  feeble,  and  the  motion  of  air 
produced  by  it  inconsiderable  ;  for  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  small  quautity  of  fuel  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  do  a  great  deal  of  duty.     It 
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should,  moreover,  communicate  with  a  chimney  long 
enough  to  ensure  a  good  draught. 

We  believe  that  in  the  Scotch  houses  thus  heated, 
the  air  drains  are  horizontal.  We  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Moore,  the  very  intelligent  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  recommends 
them  to  slope  from  the  extremities  of  the  house  down 
to  the  furnace.  This  may  possibly  be  an  advantage, 
and  is  worth  consideration,  where  the  ground  will 
admit  of  such  a  construction  ;  if,  however,  this  plan 
is  adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire 
end  of  the  drain  is  below  the  source  of  heat ;  other- 
wise the  circulating  motion  of  the  air  will  be  coun- 
teracted, and  the  whole  object  of  the  contrivance 
will  be  nullified,  as  happened  to  Mr.  Penn,  when 
he  attempted  to  remedy  his  hopeless  failure. 

By  attention  to  these  points  we  doubt  not  that 
the  Polmaise  system  may  be  applied  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  greenhouses,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  brick- 
layer, persons  who  cannot  afford  the  costly  appara- 
tus now  in  use,  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  Vinery  or 
■  forcing  house,  or  may  keep  their  summer  plants 
from  frost.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  very  cheap" 
means  of  heating  that  it  is  valuable  ;  it  is  doubtless 
important  because  of  the  motion  in  which  it  keeps 
the  atmosphere.  We  have  long  intended  to  touch 
upon  that  point,  one  very  little  understood,  and 
scarcely  adverted  to  by  physiologists,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  in  an  early  Paper. 

Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1844, 1845,  and  1846. 
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buds  long  and  pointed,  hence  not  easily  distinguished  ; 
flowers  middle-sized,  petals  obovate.  The  tree  is 
generally  an  excellent  bearer,  and  suitable  either  for  a 
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standard,  wall,  or  espalier.  In  a  favourable  climate  it 
will  succeed  on  a  north  wall,  and  thus  the  season  of  the 
fruit  may  be  prolonged.  Succeeds  on  the  Quince  stock. 
It  ought  to  be  in  all  collections. — R.  T. 


THE  MARIE  LOUISE  PEAR. 

Synonymes.  —  Marie  Chretienne,  Forme  de  Marie  Louise, 
Prineesse  de  Panne,  Braddick's  Field  Standard,  Maria. 

It  may  be  deemed  superfluous  to  introduce  any  notice 
of  a  variety  the  excellence  of  which  has  already  ob- 
tained for  it  an  extensive  degree  of  cultivatiou.  Fre- 
quently, however,  it  has  been  received  amongst  collec- 
tions forwarded  for  names,  even  in  the  past  season. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  in  many  remote 
localities,  there  are  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
who  may  profit  by  information  respecting  a  variety  of 
fruit  which  cannot  be  too  well  known. 

This  most  excellent  Pear  was  raised  by  the  Abbe' 
Duquesne,  in  1809,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  of  Austria,  consort  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  in 
1816,  not  only  under  the  name  of  Marie  Louise,  but 
also  merely  designated  by  various  numbers.  The  sy- 
nonyme  of  Forme  de  Marie  Louise  originated  with  him  ; 
it  is  one  of  many  similar  remarks  which  he  made  in 
examining  his  immense  collection  after  it  had  been  pre- 
cipitately thrown  into  confusion,  and  replanted  ;  such 
were  applied  to  this,  and  other  good  varieties,  the  trees 
of  which  were  found  without  names,  when  all  that  could 
in  consequence  be  stated  on  a  first  examination  was, 
that  they  possessed  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  Marie 
Louise,  &c;  which,  in  many  cases,  they  really  proved 
to  be  when  duly  compared.  At  the  time  when  this  and 
many  ether  new  Pears  were  introduced  from  Belgium 
it  was  not  imagined  that  such  delicious  fruit  could  be  pro- 
d  uced  on  standards.  Under  some  name  or  number  from 
Van  Mons,  the  Marie  Louise  was  received  by  Mr.  Brad- 
dick,  planted  ou  t  ina  field,and  bore  fruit  superior  in  quality 
to  that  grown  against  walls.  Its  external  appearance 
too,  being  different,  more  russeted  owing  to  exposure' 
it  was  considered  quite  a  distinct  sort,  and  was  much 
extolled,  eagerly  sought  after,  and  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Braddick's  Field  Standard  ;  but  grown  side  by 
side  with  the  Marie  Louise,  as  standards,  and  against  a 
wall,  the  identity  was  completely  ascertained.  There  is 
a  Pear  called  Pitt's  Marie  Louise,  but  it  is  nothing  but 
the  common  Calebasse. 

The  accompanying  representation  is  that  of  an 
averaged-sized  fruit,  from  a  standard  in  good  condition, 
the  flesh  is  white,  smooth,  exceedingly  melting,  but- 
tery and  rich.  In  perfection  in  October  and  Novem. 
ber  ;  but  it  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  till  January 
when  grown  on  particular  soils,  where  the  fruit  will 
hang  tdl  after  the  trees  begin  to  lose  their  leaves.  The 
tree  has  a  sufficiently  vigorous  but  rather  straggling 
habit  of  growth,  and  requires  to  be  kept  clear  by 
judicious  pruning.  The  shoots  are  dark  olive;  buds 
oblong,  tapering.  Leaves  middle-sized,  oval,  finely 
Berated ;  petioles  long  and  rather  slender.     Flower- 
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Ranunculuses  ;  choice  op  sorts. — There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  old  varieties  of  this  flower  and 
the  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  tubers  of  the  former  are  generally  less 
robust  and  plump ;  the  foliage  is  often  weaker,  and  the 
flowers  are  almost  always  inferior  in  size  and  substance 
of  petal  to  those  of  newly-raised  seedlings.  The  art  of 
hybridising  has  been  wonderfully  successful  with  the 
Ranunculus,  and  some  new  beauties  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Unless  the  old  kinds  are  very  striking  and  un- 
like the  modern  varieties,  the  amateur  is  recommended 
to  make  his  bed  of  new  sorts.  His  success  will  be  more 
certain,  and  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
roots  more  satisfactory. 

A  packet  of  carefully  selected  seed,  purchased  of  a 
well  known  cultivator,  will  repay  all  the  attention  be- 
stowed in  raising  it ;  but  this  task  should  be  undertaken 
by  one  who  has  had  some  general  experience  in  the 
growth  of  the  flower.  Three  seasons  must  pass  before 
all  the  seedlings  can  be  expected  to  exhibit  their  'cha- 
racter, and  even  then  the  quality  they  will  finally  assume 
cannot  always  be  ascertained.  Some  of  the  finest  sorts 
will  at  first  be  semi-double,  and  time  is  consequently 
required  to  test  their  real  excellence.  Raising  from  seed, 
therefore,  is  not  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who 
are  growing  Ranunculuses  for  the  first  time;  and 
although  I  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  in  this  interesting 
pursuit  on  a  future  occasion,  it  will  be  more  requisite 
now  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  getting  a  collection 
of  well-known  and  established  flowers. 

Without  wishing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  question 
the  integrity  of  seedsmen  and  florists,  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  caution  amateurs  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  Ra- 
nunculuses, as  good  kinds  are  expensive,  and  a  failure 
is  therefore  very  provoking.  A  very  fine  show  may, 
indeed,  be  secured  by  one  or  two  hundred  mixed  roots, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  very  small  cost ;  and  where 
a  cheap  bed  is  an  object,  or  where  the  amateur  fears  to 
run  a  greater  risk  until  he  has  acquired  experience, 
mixtures  may  be  recommended.  But  if  you  intend  to 
raise  a  bed  which  shall  excite  the  rivalry  of  your  neigh- 
bours, and  enable  you  to  compete  at  a  floricultural  ex- 
hibition, you  must  be  content  to  pay  for  flowers  of  a 
higher  character,  which  are  warranted  true  to  name, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  expected  to  repay  you  for 
your  expense  and  care.  Get  them  from  the  grower  if 
you  can,  for  in  changing  hands  seeds  and  roots  often 
change  names,  and  discredit  the  seller  and  vex  the 
buyer.  There  are  some  celebrated  growers  of  Ranun- 
culuses who  have  devoted  their  energies  especially  to 
this  root,  and,  without  mentioning  their  names,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  apply  to  them.  You  may  select  from  their 
catalogues,  and  may  rely  on  their  sending  you  sound 
tubers.  Indeed,  if  you  state  the  Bize  of  your  bed,  you 
may  ieave  the  selection  to  them,  as  they  are  acquainted 
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with  the  varieties  whose  combiuatiou  will  produce  the 
happiest  results.  Another  plan  should  be  mentioned  as 
suitable  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to 
incur  much  expense  :  get  a  dozen  first-rate  roots,  and 
placing  them  in  different  parts  of  the  bed,  fill  up  the 
spaces  with  common  ones. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  proceed  as  directed,  but  are 
obliged  touse  your  own  judgment  in  selecting  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  roots  may  be  true  to  name,  and  yet  in 
themselves  useless.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come in  growing  the  Ranunculus  is  encountered  after 
the  bloom  is  passed  away,  and  the  roots  will  be  either 
good  or  bad  the  following  year,  as  they  are  then  treated. 
On  this  subject  much  will  be  said  hereafter.  The  crite- 
rion by  which  a  healthy  root  is  known,  is  the  plumpness 
of  the  forked  portions,  and  the  fine  velvety  texture  of 
the  crown  ;  especially  the  latter.  The  tuber  itself  may 
be  small  and. shrivelled,  and  yet  the  crown  will  indicate 
a  sound  condition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plump- 
ness of  the  tuber  is  of  no  service  if  the  crown  is  dull 
and  instead  of  becoming  bright  when  rubbed  by  the 
hand  or  on  the  coat,  crumbles  away.  Like  the  Dahlia, 
the  tube  of  the  Ranunculus  will  be  quite  healthy  in  it- 
self, even  where  all  the  young  buds  or  eyes  are  destroyed  ■ 
it  may  even  live  some  time  in  the  ground;  but  vain  will 
be  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  green  shoot '  When  the 
substance  of  the  tuber  is  well  filled,  and  the  crown  is 
glossy,  success  maybe  confidently  expected,  as  far  as 
the  roots  themselves  are  concerned:  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  silkiness  of  the  crown,  although 
always  present  in  some  degree,  increases  as  the  growing 
season  advances.  ".    . '.-; 

The.TurWRanuneulus  makes  a  very  splendid  show. 

ZLJ"?  'l^u  T*  m?re  Srown  in  krge  gardens,  as 
beds  of  it,  each  filled  with  flowers  of  one  colour,  would 
have  a  most  imposing  effect.  The  various  kinds  of 
lurbans  may  be  purchased  for  three  or  four  shillings  a 
hundred  As  an  early  flower,  it  is  worthy  notice.  .  1 
have  had  yellow  Turbans  off  bloom  and  ready  to  be  re 
moved  by  the  second  week  in  June,  in  time  for  fillrne 
the  beds  with  greenhouse  plants.  The  Ranunculus  may 
be  taken  up  without  injury  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
withered,  if  the  mould  is  allowed  to  adhere  to  it,  and  all 
the  roots  thus  removed  are  put  into  the  ground  in  a 
place  secured  from  rain.  They  will  then  gradually 
become  fully  matured,  and  may  be  cleared  away  in  July 
This  latter  circumstance  removes  the  objection  of  the 
beds  being  occupied  too  long  to  allow  their  being  after- 
wards filled  with  flowering  plants.  Half-a-dozen  beds 
on  a  Grass-plot  would  present  a  gorgeous  sight  in  Mav 
and  June. — H.  B.  * 


c         Home  Correspondence.  ? 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Allow  me  to-  suggest  that 
""tead'of  leaving  the  caterpillars  on  the  ground,  as 
Mr.  Buck  does,  relying  upon  their  inability  to  ascend 
the  trees,  a  cloth  slit  half-wayacross  should  be  drawn, 
under  the  bush,  and  when  the  caterpillars  have  been, 
shaken  off  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  stem  with  a  guarded 
fork,  they  may  be  removed  and  destroyed,  or  quicklime 
may  be  sprinkled  under  the  bushes,  which  will  speedily 
kill  them.     Two  or  three  shakes  will  clear  the  bush  of 
nearly  every  caterpillar,  sufficient  time  being  allowed 
between  each  shake— or,  rather,  each  pair  of  shakes,  for 
some  will  have  lodged  amongst  the  leaves  at  the  first 
shake,  and  will  fall  at  the  second— for  them  to  loose 
their  hold.     A  still  day  should  be  chosen.— J.  G.,Buryr 
Liquid  Manure  and  Guano. — Last  season   I   was* 
directed  to  use  guano  for  some  of  our  plants,  and  in 
addition  to  guano  I  have  used  liquid  manure  with  the 
greatest  success.     To  eight  gallons  of  pure  water  I  put 
four  ounces  of  guano,  dissolved  for  24  hours,  and  to 
this  I   likewise  added  16  gallons  of  liquid  manure, 
mixing  the  whole  together  in  a  large  tub ;  before  applyl 
ing  the  liquid  I  mixed  it  with  pure  water  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  plants  to  which  it  was  given.     I  have  not 
tried  any  hard-wooded  plants  with  it.     Three  plants  of 
Musa  Cavendishii,  taken  from  the  mother  plant   15. 
months  ago,  and  watered  with  strong  liquid  manure 
and  guano,  are  of  the  following  dimensions  :^The  stem 
is  34  feet  in  height,  and  2i  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base.     The  leaves  measure  5  feet  in  length,  and  are 
2  feet  8  inches  in  breadth.    One  of  the  plauts  is  showing 
fruit  in  abundance. — A.  Anderson,  Castle  Malgwyn. 

.  The  Chinese  Chrysanthemum. — I  am  glad  to  perceive 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  again  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  amateurs  in  this  country,  and  to  claim 
that  place  in  their  estimation  to  which  its  many  valu- 
able properties  so  eminently  entitle  it.     The  Chrysan- 
themum flowers  luxuriantly  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
bidding  defiance  to  frost  even  during  that  dreary  {  erioi 
when  all  their  autumnal  beauties  have  vanished  fro  n 
our  gardens,  and  before  the  Snowdrop  and  Crocus  as 
yet  venture  to  peep  forth,  and  it  surely  merits  every 
care  that  can  be  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  ;  the  great 
diversity  which  it  presents  in  its  form  and  colour,  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  its  blossoms,  the  delicate  perfume 
of  the  entire  plant,  its  long  continuance  in  flower,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  propagated,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  its  flourishing  at  a  time  when  it  is  the 
only  ornament  of  the  garden,    are    recommendations 
which  render  the  Chrysanthemum  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  flower  we  have.     I  was  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  Tant's  directions  for  its  propagation  and  manage- 
ment, as  given  in  a  late  Number,  and  his  list  of  select 
plants  is  a  most  useful  addition,  but  there  is  still  a 
great  desideratum  in  this  matter.     We,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  who  have*no  opportunities  of  seeing  large 
collections  of  Chrysanthemums  in  blossom,  are  unable, 
froin  a  mere  list  of  names,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  size,  shape,  or  colour  of  the  flowers,  or  the  merits- 
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or  demerits  of  the  several  varieties,  and  when  ordering 
a  supplv  from  a  nurseryman,  we  are  consequently  un- 
able to  make  a  selection.  Now,  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents would  furnish  a  list  with  such  descriptions  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable'  to 
many  in  this  country  who,  like  myself,  can  look  to 
nothing  but  such  a  list  to  guide  them  in  choosing  the 
most  desirable  varieties,  and  in  judiciously  contrasting 
their  colours  in  the  planting.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
mildness  of  this  climate,  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
now  (19th  January)  four  Chrysanthemums  still  in 
flower  in  the  open  air,  on  one  of  the  walls  of  my  garden, 
viz.,  Minerva,  Duchess  de  Montebello,  Canipestroni, 
and  Starry.  —  Clericus  Hibernicus,  St.  Olan's  Rectory, 
Coachford. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.— 1  would  recommend  every- 
body about  to  plant,  and  desirous  of  bringing  the  trees 
into  a  <*ood  bearing  condition,  with  the  least  amount  of 
labourrto  plant  them  high  and  with  the  roots  barely 
covered  :  if  on  newly  trenched  ground,  to  plant  on  the 
surface,  and  just  to  cover  the  roots  over.  Four  years 
ago,  I  planted  three  young  Peach-trees  ;  the  ground 
bavin;  been  previously  trenched,  I  trod  it  down,  re- 
filled the  space  with  soil,  and  again  trod  it  down,  until 
the  whole  was  level  with  the  surface  of^the  border,  and 
perfectly  smooth  ;  I  then  placed  the  trees  on  the  plane 
surface,  covered  their  roots  with  soil  and  trod  it  down 
as  before.  They  made  excellent  bearing-wood  the  first 
season,  bore  a  few  fruit  the  second  year  ;  the  third 
year  I  had  a  fair  average  crop,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
an  excellent  crop  of  very  fine  fruit,  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  decided  proof  of  the  superior  effects  of  shallow 
planting  ;  whereas,  trees  planted  deeply  in  the  usual 
way,  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  before  coming  into 
bearing  at  all,  and  then  the  fruit  has  been  of  very  infe- 
rior quality,  which  to  amateurs  and  persons  possessing 
small  gardens,  must  be  very  disappointing.  In  prepar- 
ing a  border,  the  soil  I  prefer  is  :  the  green  sods  from 
a  loamy  pasture,  chopped  fine  with  the  spade. — J.  L. 
Snotr,  Sainton  Park. 

■  Spot  on.  the  Pelargonium  Leaf.—l  have  for  the  last 
few  years  had  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  Pelargo- 
aiiims  under  my  care,  and  was  never  before  last  year 
troubled  with  the  spot.     When  shifting  my  plants  last 
spring,  I  made  use  of  more  rotten  dung  than  on  any  pre- 
vnWoceasion.     After  shifting,  my  plants  grew  away 
very  rapidly  ;  still  I  observed  that  they  made  but  little 
root,  and  that  what  they  did  make  rotted  off  as  soon  as 
formed,  until  I  think  about  the  10th  of  June,  when  we 
had  a  few  days  in  which  the  sun  shone  very  powerfully. 
About  that  time  the  plants  became  spotted,  particularly 
those  in  the  pits,  which  had  their  lights  entirely  off 
during  the  day,  and  tilted  during  night,  and  in  wet 
weather.     Cold  and  damp  are  generally  thought  to  be 
the   principal   causes   of  the  evil ;     but,    if   cold  and 
and  damp  were  the  causes,  I  should  think  the  present 
the  most  likely  season  of  the  year  for  the  plants  to  be 
affected  in  ;  but  to  all  appearance  they  have  quite  re- 
covered ;   if  it  were  possible,  ijowever,  io  have  a  few 
days'sun,  as  powerful  now  as  in  June  (upto  October  the 
sun  has  great  power  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
each  dayf,  I  rtiinfc  that  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  as 
badly  spotted  as  ever.therootsbeinginnobetter  condition 
than  they  now  are.     Want  of  sufficient  feeders  to  sup- 
port their  foliage  against  the  effects  of  a  parching  sun,  I 
imagine  is  the  cause  of  failure  ;  therefore,  the  spot  will 
appear  or  not,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  com- 
post in  which  they  are  potted.     Of  plants  standing  in 
pits  upon  ashes  where  any  of  the  roots  had  found  their 
way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  they  were  quite 
healthy,  and  appeared  to  be  starting  in  all  directions  for 
suitable  food  ;  in  such  cases  the  plants  were  scarcely  at 
all  spotted,  although  the  roots  in  the  interior  of  the  pots 
were  equally  bad  with  those  of  plants  standing  next 
them  ;  the  first  plant  that  broke  after  having  been  cut 
d6wn,  I  put  into  smaller  pots.using  the  same  compost  as 
in  the  spring  shifting,  and  they  became  spotted  equally 
bad  as  ever, — the  roots  went  off  just  in  the  same  way; 
those  that  did  not  break  till  three  weeks  later  were  put 
iato  nearly  all  forest  loam  and  silver  sand,  and  although 
standing  on  the  same  bed  next  the  others,  they  did  not 
show  the  least  inclination  to  spot.     I  also  put  in  a  few 
pans  of  cuttings  in  the  same  compost,  half  of  which 
failed,  and  the  other  half  made  little  or  no  root  till  after 
they  were  potted  off.     In  the  rest  of  my  cuttings  (about 
7000  principally  in  loam  and  silver  sand),  I  had  not  a 
failure  worth  speaking  of.     I  have  now  shifted  rather 
better  than  1000  for  forcing,  using  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  loam,  one  dung,  one  peat,  and  one  silver  sand. — 
Farrant. 

Polmaise  System  of  Heating.— The  accompanying 
wood-cut  represents  a  stove  which  we  consider  to  be 
calculated  to  perform  all  than  can  be  required  under 
the  above  system  of  heating.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  the  engineer,  and  as  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes  has  given  satisfaction  wherever  it  has 
been  applied,  acting  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  as  well 
as  of  warming.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  as  well  as 
others,  over  Arnott's,  and  most  of  the  stoves  which 
only  radiate  heat.  Wherever  it  is  fixed,  the  air  is  in 
constant  motion,  and  by  fixing  it  outside  a  building,  any 
quantity  of  fresh  warm  air  may  be  admitted.  For  hor- 
ticultural purposes  the  ornamental  exterior  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  reserving  only  the  fire-box  (in  which  the 
merit  of  the  invention  chiefly  consists,  by  giving  a  large 
surface  of  heating  power  in  a  small  compass)  ;  this 
may  be  done  very  economically,  and  by  any  bricklayer, 
and  as  the  fire-box  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and  of  very 
considerable  substance,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection 


wrought  iron -stoves  ;  neither  is  it  subject  to  become  so 
quickly  red  hot^  nor  so  soon  cooled  under  trifling  varia-j 
tions  in  the  activity  of  the  fire.  In  adapting  this  fire- 
box, the  plan  we  propose  is  simply  as  follows : — To 
construct  the  furnace  part  of  fire-bricks,  or  lumps, 
whereupon  the  cast-iron  box  may  be  placed,  and  in  all 
other  respects  to  follow  the  directions  already  given  in 
the  Chronicle.  The  motive  for  raising  the  fire-box  is 
twofold,  viz.,  to  obtain  a  greater  depth  from  the  feed 
door  to  the  fire-bars,  so  that  sufficient  fuel  may  be  sup- 
plied to  last  for  any  required  length  of  time,  and  also 
in  part  to  adopt  the  excellent  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  to  let  the  fire  have  its  first  and  greatest  effect 
upon  the  fire-bricks,  so  that  the  iron  box  would  last  for 
many  years,  and  yet  by  its  extent  of  surface,  and 
superior  conducting  powers  over  the  fire-brick,  give  off 
a  very  large  quantity  of  heat  (economising  fuel  thereby). 


Reference  to  Plan. — A,  the  stove  ;  B,  the  furnace  ;  C,  ash 
hole  ;  D,  feed  door  ;  E,  door  to  remove  clinkers,  tfce.  ;  F,  cold 
air  drain  ;  G,  G,  O,  hot  air  chamber  and  flue  iato  house  ;  H, 
punched  zinc  nailed  on  to  wooden  frame  for  hot  air  to  pass 
through. 

In  all  other  respects  the  arrangement  of  air  drains,  &c, 
might  remain  as  already  proposed  ;  but  we  think  per- 
forated zinc  much  preferable  to  the  blanket  for  several 
reasons,  viz.,  as  dispersing  the  air  better,  and  also  as 
being  more  under  control  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
moisture  evaporated ;  for  the  blanket,  if  placed  under  a 
stage  would  be  continually  liable  to  become  wet,  when 
a  dry  atmosphere  might  be  required.  [We  do  not 
understand  how  moisture  is  to  be  derived  from  per- 
forated zinc] — Stephenson  and  Co.,  17,  New  Park- 
street,  Southwarh: 

Brick  Stoves. — At  St.  Petersburg,  where  immense 
stoves  of  brick  are  in  general  use,  the  cement  used  in 
their  construction  is  never  lime-mortar.  Clay  is  always 
used,  or  rather  such  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  as 
constitutes  a  good  brick  earth.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  this  substance  by  kneading  it.  For 
instance,  the  quantity  required  for  four  or  five  very 
large  stoves  was,  I  saw,  laid  upon  a  smooth  flbor,  and 
mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  stiff  mortar  ;  two  men  in  their  boots  then 
trampled  on  it,  turning  over  the  mass  from  time  to 
time,  and  picking  out  the  small  stones.  They  continued 
thus  kneading  it  for  two  days.  The  bricks  for  stoves, 
especially  the  glazed  bricks  for  the  outside,  are  formed 
with  channels  in  them,  for  receiving  portions  of  the 
clay,  to  serve  as  ties  between  brick  and  brick.  A  stove, 
when  built,  is  left  at  least  a  month  to  dry  before  a  fire 
is  lighted  in  it. — M.  B. 

Parrots;  Cure  for  Gout  or  Rheumatism. — Thefollow- 
ingreceipt  hasthemerit  of  beingvery  simple,andhas  been 
so  efficacious  in  many  instances  to  those  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,  that  if  Mr.  H.'s  parrot  (see  p.  37)  were 
mine,  I  should  certainly  try  it.  I  recommend  putting 
the  bird  into  a  warm  bath  of  the  following  infusion, 
and  giving  some  of  it  in  the  water  he  drinks,  or  moisten- 
ing the  bread  with  it,  so  as  to  have  some  portion  of  the 
infusion  swallowed  :  —  Take  three  handsful  of  dried 
flowers  of  Yarrow-stalk,  leaves  and  all ;  put  them  into  a 
vessel  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over 
the  fire  for  24  hours ;  then  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and 
strain  it.  A  wine-glassful  to  be  taken  before  break- 
fast, and  repeated  two  or  three  hours  after.  Hot 
fomentations  of  this  infusion  are  also  very  beneficial. 
The  herb  is  extremely  common  in  every  Grass-field, 
and  may  be  bought  of  any  herbalist  for  about  Sd.  a  lb. 
If  Mr.  H.  is  induced  to  try  this  receipt,  I  hope  he  will 
make  known  the  result. — A  Reader. 

Tulip-tree  (see  p.  56) To  make  Orange-wood  tooth- 
picks :— Saw  the  wood  across  the  grain,  in  suitable 
lengths,  say  3  inches,  and  let  them  stay  till  seasoned. 
Split  into  thin  layers,  and  scrape  to  a  point  with 
glass,  or,  better  still,  a  joiner's  scraping-iron.  Any 
child  who  has  made  spillikins  can  do  it.  They  easily 
discolour  from  dirt,  or  even  the  air,  so  when  finished 
and  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  they  must  be  kept  in 
paper. — F.  M. 

Passiflora  edulis In  cultivating  this  for  its  fruit  I 

have  frequently  \  been  doomed  to  disappointment  by  an 
apparently  healthy  plant  loaded  with  fruit  suddenly 
withering  in  consequence  of  gangrene  surrounding  the 
stem  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  To  re- 
medy this  I  grafted  P.  edulis  on  P.  quadrangularis, 
justly  conceiving,  as  I  have  since  found,  that  the  more 
|  woody  stem  of  P.  quadrangularis  was  better  consti- 
Mr.  Rivers  has  justly/made  against  the  durability  of   tuted  for  resisting  the  disease    than  the   semi-woody 


stem  of  P.  edulis.  The  mass  sent  of  extravasated  sap 
from  the  graft,  9  inches  above  the  soil,  is  a  consequence 
of  want  of  nourishment  from  the  root  ;  an  abortive 
attempt  to  form  roots,  which,  in  the  Pine-stove,  where 
it  grew  amongst  the  effluvia  of  fermenting  leaves,  and 
that  arising  from  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  and  the  -generally  moist  atmosphere,  main- 
tained the  extensive  surface  of  spongeolic  development, 
and  no  doubt  was  capable  of,  and  did  imbibe,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  nourishment. — G.  M.  Elliott. 

Fermentation  of  Potatoes. — I  lately  sent  you  a  notice 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  S38)  of  an  instance 
of  some  Potatoes  having  been  stored  away  in  bean-dust, 
and  the  heap  having  heated  so  much  as  very  nearly  to 
produce  spontaneous  combustion.  I  have  another  fact 
of  the  same  kind  to  mention,  which  I  met  with  yester- 
day at  Hadleigh.  You  noticed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  about  four  months  ago,  Mr.  Joseph  Rand 
having  obtained  starch  from  30  sacks  of  his  bad  Pota- 
toes. The  same  gentleman  had  selected  18  sacks  of  his 
best  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  preserving  them.  They 
were  the  Early  Shaw,  and  had  been  taken  up  the  end  of 
August.  These  he  spread  upon  a  wooden  floor  of  his 
malt-house,  and  thoroughly  exposed  them  to  the  air, 
with  access  of  light ;  and  after  having  had  them  twice 
carefully  picked  over,  and  having  removed  such  as 
seemed  likely  to  decay,  the  sample  was  stored  away  in 
a  manner  I  am  about  to  describe.  In  the  process  of 
drying  germinated  Barley  in  the  malt-kiln,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sprouted  radicles  fall  through  certain 
holes  perforated  in  the  tiled  floor  upon  which  the  Barley 
is  spread,  and  collect  in  the  heated  chamber  below.  As 
the  dust  from  the  coke  rises  into  this  chamber,  the 
dried  radicles  become  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  is 
called  malt- dust,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mass  of  dried  radicles  which  are  obtained  in  a  clean 
state  upon  dressing  the  malted  Barley,  and  which  are 
called  malt-coombs.  This  latter  material  is  given  to 
cattle,  but  the  malt-dust  is  considered  to  be  fit  only  for 
manure ;  though  some  persons  rather  disreputably  (I 
am  informed)  mix  it  with  the  malt-combs,  and  sell  the 
whole  by  this  name.  Mr.  Rand,  thinking  that  the 
malt-dust,  from  its  extreme  dryness,  would  afford  an 
excellent  packing  material  for  his  Potatoes,  spread  a 
layer  of  it  in  a  small  chamber  of  his  malt-house,  and 
having  placed  a  layer  of  Potatoes  upon  it,  so  that  they 
were  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  he  then  added 
more  malt-dust,  and  then  another  layer  of  Potatoes, 
and  so  on,  till  the  heap  was  about  5  feet  in  depth.  This 
was  done  in  October.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  party 
from  the  Excise,  called  "  the  generals,"  went  over  his 
malt-house,  and,  while  they  were  poking  into  every 
corner  of  the  place,  happened  to  stir  up  this  heap  of 
malt-dust  and  Potatoes,  when,  to  their  surprise  and 
alarm,  they  found  the  interior  in  a  state  approaching  to 
ignition.  The  Potatoes  were  parboiled  and  the  malt- 
dust  perfectly  charred.  Immediate  precautions  were 
taken  to  remove  the  heap.  Most  of  the  Potatoes,  being 
in  a  foetid  state,  were  thrown  away,  and  the  malt-dust 
was  laid  upon  another  heap  of  the  same  material,  with 
the  intention  of  carting  it  upon  the  laud  as  manure.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  heap  of  malt-dust  heated  afresh, 
-and  no  time  was  now  lost  in  removing  it  off  the  pre- 
mises. I  visited  the  spot,  and  saw  the  effect  that  had 
been  produced  on  the  walls  and  floor.  The  fermenta- 
tion had  even  spread  to  the  malt-dust,  which  had  not 
been  used  about  the  Potatoes,  but  had  merely  lain  a 
short  time  in  contact  with  that  which  had,  and  this  wa3 
now  beginning  to  heat  in  so  powerful  a  manner  that  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  remove  the  whole.  Mr. 
Rand  thinks  that  the  malt-dust  would  not  heat  by  the 
application  of  water  alone  ;  and  we  may,  in  this  case  at 
least,  imagine  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  moisture 
which  exuded  from  the  Potatoes  was  very  likely  to  ex- 
cite fermentation.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that 
the  diseased  Potatoes  lose  weight  very  rapidly,  under 
circumstances  where  sound  ones  scarcely  lose  any.  The 
cause  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  epidermis. — J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  Jan.  21. 

Effect  of  the  Potato  Disease  on  the  nextYear's  Crop. — 
Much  alarm  having  been  entertained  as  to  what  maybe 
the  effect  of  the  late  disease  on  the  future  crop,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  the  following  observations,  which  I  hope 
will  in  some  degree  prove  that  the  calamity  may  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  atmospheric  influence,  and  not  to 
any  inherent  disease  in  the  Potato  itself.  Likewise,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  perpetuation  of  the  malady 
through  the  sets,  and  no  need  for  any  dependence  en 
new  kinds  raised  from  seed  (which  by  the  way,  would  be 
but  an  indifferent  mode  of  feeding  the  millions  through 
the  current  year),  or  of  sending  for  wild  Potatoes  from 
America,  ^or  elsewhere  ;  or  any  of  the  thousand 
and  one  recommendations  based  on  the  belief  of  the 
disease  being  generated  by  the  Potato  itself.  Late  in 
the  month  of  June  we  took  up  for  market  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  pieee  of  Shaws,  the  small  ones  being  kept  for 
sets,  and  none  of  them  were,  or  are  to  this  moment,  dis- 
eased ;  a  small  portion  of  the  same  piece  was  not  taken 
up  for  two  months  longer,  and  4  in  6  were  diseased. 
The  land  was  planted  out  with  Lovegrove's  and  Fox's 
Seedlings,  two  of  the  earliest  kinds  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  12  seedlings  of  our  own,  raised  two 
years  ago  (not  very  early  ones).  They  were  grown  for 
sets  only,  and  were  taken  up  with  the  last  of  the  Shaws. 
The  two  former  kinds  were  in  a  slight  degree  injured  ; 
all  the  other  kinds  suffered  as  badly  as  the  Sbaws. 
About  this  time  we  noticed  in  a  piece  of  Kidneys  a  large 
patch  exhibit  the  disease  in  a  few  days  ;  another  similar 
patch  appeared  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other 
in  the  same  piece  ;  whereon  we  had  the  whole  of  the 
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haulm  cut  close  off  and  gathered  together  except  that  on 
an  adjoining  piece.  In  that  state  they  remained  for 
about  a  month.  When  they  were  taken  up  we 
found  that  where  the  haulm  was  injured  at  least  four  in 
six  werediseased ;  but  where  the  disease  had  not  appeared 
before  we  cut  the  haulm,  there  were  not  five  in  100, 
and  the  tubers  were  as  sound  and  as  clear  in  the  skin,! 


which  the  haulm  was  -left  on,  was  not  taken  up  for 
anofhermonth.and  19in20  wererotten.  Our  (Chapman's) 
New  Spring  Kidney,  a  kind  possessing  the  flavour  and 
appearance  of  those  grown  under  glass,  which  we  grow 
for  keeping  up  a  supply  through  winter  and  spring,  we 
preserve  on  shelves  in  a  fruit  room  until  we  plant  them, 
which  is  on  or  about  the  1st  of  July.  We  did  so  last 
season,  and  not  a  Potato  escaped  the  disease.  They 
were  attacked  immediately  they  appeared  above  the 
ground  ;  it  appeared  first  in  the  foliage,  which  seemed 
to  dry  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the  stem  turned  black,  and 
became  so  brittle,  that  the  wind  snapped  it  off  as  if  it 
had  been  glass.  It  lingered  a  short  time, and  then  died 
away  ;  and  the  result  was  that  we  did  not  obtain  so 
great  a  weight  of  Potatoes  as  were  planted.  When 
we  planted  the  above,  we  had  more  than  sufficient  sets 
for  our  land,  and  the  overplus  remained  where  the 
others  came  from  until  the  1st  of  October,  when  we 
planted  them  ;  on  the  1 6th  inst.,  we  dug  up  the  produce, 
and  not  a  diseased  Potato  appeared  among  them.  There 
was  part  of  the  sets  which  had  grown,  and  had  formed 
tubers  ;  these  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others,  and  were  every  one  diseased  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
not  seen  a  worse  case.  In  planting  these  some  of  the 
shoot3  were  broken  off,  and  in  that  state  the  sets  were 
planted  ;  some  of  them  proceeded  to  form  new  shoots, 
and  have  formed  tubers ;  others  formed  tubers  without 
any  shoots,  and  neither  of  them  have  any  disease  about 
them.  We  are  growing  a  kind  which  I  purchased 
early  last  summer,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a 
marble,  which  are  all  growing,  and  are  at  least  a  foot 
high.  The  person  who  sold  me  the  sets  has  since  told 
me,  that  he  allowed  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  to 
grow  later  in  the  land  for  seed,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  rotted.  We  never  lost  one,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly healthy.     So  likewise  are  those  from  the  Love- 


extensive  as  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  where  at  this  time 
of  the  year  it  supersedes  Endive,  over  which,  from  its 
greater  amount  of  the  bitter  principle,  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  both  more  digestible  and  more 
wholesome.     A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  who  cannot 

taste  Endive  can  eat  Chicory  with  impunity W.  S. 

'  The  Best  Time  to  Fell  Fir  Timber  is  just  when  the 


and  cook  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  them.     The  portion  in   sap  begins  to  flow  in  the  spring.     Peel  the  Larch,  its 


bark  being  half  the  value  of  that  of  Oak.  Immerse  the 
timber  in  water  during  the  summer  months,  to  set  the 
turpentine,  and  I  warrant  it  never  to  warp  or  spring  ; 
its  texture  will  be  greatly  hardened,  and  its  durability 
doubly  increased. — J.  H. 

Retarding  Flowers. — I  observed  in  the  autumn  at 
Paris  many  common  flowers  blowing  out  of  their  season 
used  for  the  nosegays  in  the  streets  and  the  shops,  but 
more  particularly  the  Violet  and  the  small  common 
white  and  the  red  Picotee.  The  Violet  we  now  blow 
well  enough  in  the  autumn;  but  what  is  the  culture 
which  produces  such  abundance  through  the  autumn  of 
the  Picotee  ?  On  looking  over  the  rules  of  some  Flower 
Shows,  I  remarked  that  most  of  them  contained  prizes 
for  the  retarding  the  blooming  of  common  flowers,  as 
well  as  forcing.  For  the  London  nosegay  market,  this 
retardation  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  few  people 
are  in  town,  but  for  the  country  gardener  who  has  an 
autumn  daily  nosegay  to  produce,  this  point  is  of  im- 
portance.— Dodman,  Dublin. 

Growing  Melons  without  Bottom-heat. — Mr.  Walker's 
communication  on  this  subject  affirms  results  so  far 
beyond  what  are  commonly  accomplished  as  to  place  all 
who  are  interested  in  Melon  growing  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  him,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  excuse  me  if  I 
ask  for  further  information  on  one  or  two  minor  points. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  speak  a  little 
more  fully  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere — as  regarded 
moisture — in  which  he  grew  his  plants  ;  for,  I  should 
judge  from  his  recorded  opinion  that  the  "  tank  or 
gutter  system  "  would  be  most  applicable  ;  that  his 
practice  went  to  contradict  one's  old  notions  as  to  the 
dryness  of  atmosphere  necessary  to  the  full  health 
and  flavour  of  the  Melon.  Perhaps  he  will  also  say 
whether  his  liquid  manure  was  a  steep  of  guano,  or 
merely  the  common  drainage  of  the  dung-heap.     And 


grove's  and  Fox's  Seedlings.     We  shall  be  enabled  to    now,   Mr.  Editor,  a   question   for  yourself.    Do  you 
fruit  these  three  kinds  by  March,  which  will  be  before  I  tlunk  Mr.  Walker's  method  of  planting  and   growing 


most  people  will  want  to  plant,  when  I  will  make  it 
known  if  they  are  free  from  disease.  From  our  own 
kind  we  shall  raise  three  crops  within  the  year,  viz.,  the 
one  taken  up  on  the  16th  will  produce  another  by  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  in  plenty  of  time  for  another  by 
October.  It  may  be  said,  I  am  promising  too  much 
for  the  future  ;  but  of  the  present,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
any  one  may  see  them  here,  or  at  Mr.  Israel's,  Covent- 
garden,  where  I  will  exhibit  them,  and  they  are  as 
fully  matured  as  if  they  had  had  a  year  to  grow  in,  and 
as  free  from  disease  as  any  grown  10  years  ago.  The 
foregoing  are  facts,  and  I  leave  it  to  more  scientific 
persons  to  account  for  the  cause  ;  my  opinion  is,  as  I 
stated  in  the  outset,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric influence  acting  on  the  haulm,  and  that  the 
tuber  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  malady  will 
never  return,  unles3  similar  circumstances  occur  ;  for 
it  is  clear  the  early  Potatoes  were  not  injured  up  to  a 
certain  time,  and  then  they  were  on  a  sudden  severely 
attacked ;  that  could  not  be  the  fault  of  the  sets.  The 
earlier  the  kinds,  the  less  they  were  injured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  haulm  having  nearly  performed  its  func- 
tions. The  disease  made  no  distinction  between  old  and 
new  kinds,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  early  removal  of 
the  haulm  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop.  The  most 
convincing  proof  of  all,  however,  is,  that  the  same  kind, 
coming  from  the  same  land,  kept  together  in  the  same 
manner  and  place,  planted  on  the  1st  July,  should  all 
be  diseased  ;  and  those  planted  on  the  1st  October  all 
sound  (aye,  all !)  excepting  those  which  would  be  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  same  state  as  those  planted  on 
1st  of  July,  viz.,  growing,  and  with  tubers  formed  ;  and 
furthermore,  those  which  had  no  shoots  when  planted 
are  in  no  wise  diseased.  None  of  them  had  a  particle 
of  moisture  near  them  from  the  spring,  when  they  were 
placed  on  the  shelves  until  they  were  respectively 
planted.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  that  at  some  period 
of  last  year,  probably  about  the  end  of  July,  there  was 
some  peculiar  atmospheric  change,which,  combined  with 
other  things,  attacked  the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  and 
through  that  diseased  the  (then  growing)  tubers  ;  for  it 
should  be  remembered,  its  ravages  were  not  confined 
to  the  Potato  alone,  but  the  Tomata  (belonging  to  the 
same  family)  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner  ;  all  the 
early  fruit  were  sound,  and  all  those  left  on  the  plants 
later  were  diseased.  Onions,  and  other  garden  produce 
were  attacked  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  disease 
must  have  been  totally  independent  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell,  or  how  could  it  attack  the  Potatoes  in 
the  house,  where  they  were  kept  perfectly  dry.  If  my 
conclusions  from  the  foregoing  facts  are  correct,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
worst  of  this  disease,  and  tliat  the  perpetuation  of  it  is 
not  at  all  probable.  And  if  ever  it  should  again  occur, 
the  best  mode  of  stopping  its  ravages  is  to  immediately 
on  its  appearance  remove  the  haulm,  which  is  the 
medium  through  which  it  affects  the  tubers. — Charles 
Chapman,  Market  Gardener,  Brentford  End. 

Chicory-Salad. — The  object  of  the  experiment  now 
making  (noticed  in  a  short  Leading  Article  last  week  in 
this  Journal,  p.  51),  to  introduce  this  excellent  Salad 
into  Covent  Garden  Market,  where  it  may  be  still  pur- 
chased of  Messrs.  Grimley  and  Co.,  &c,  is  to  try  to 
excite  a  demand  for  it  which  may  ultimately  become  as 


the  Melon  in  the  interior  of  a  house  warmed  by  hot 
water  pipes  can  be  fairly  termed  a  "  growing  of  the  Melon 

without  bottom-heat  ?" — Theta.    [No.] 1  read  Mr. 

Walker's  remarks  (p.  20)  on  this  subject,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  there  is  not  that  novelty  in  the  system  which 
he  seems  anxious  to  impress  us  with,  for  a  similar  plan 
has  been  practised  in  many  places  in  this  country, 
especially  at  Chatsworth,  where  for  some  seasons  past, 
Melons  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  up  the 
back  wall,  and  every  success  has  attended  the  system. 
In  pots  they  are  subject  to  the  various  changes  to  which 
plants  in  houses  are  liable  when  the  pots  are  not 
plunged  in  some  material,  but  in  Mr.  W.'s  house, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  pipes  by  which  the  house  is 
heated,  run  parallel  to  or  very  near  the  bed  in  which 
the  Melons  are  planted,  and  the  roots  must  conse- 
quently receive  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Melons  do  not  root  par- 
ticularly deep  into  the  soil.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  roots  must  have  been  in  as  warm  a  medium,  and 
one  considerably  steadier  than  that  in  which  the  leaves 
were.  There  are  two  points  in  "Mr.  W.'s"  paper 
which  I  do  not  understand  ;  1st,  it  is  said  that  when 
the  roots  are  not  excited,  more  light  is  required  for  the 
perfect  "elaboration  of  the  sap.  Now  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  I  conceive  that  light  is 
required  to  a  much  greater  degree  when  a  reciprocal 
action  is  maintained  between  the  roots  and  leaves  ; 
2dly,  though  I  agree  in  the  remarks  regarding  the 
inefficiency  of  dung  beds  for  Melons,  I  differ  from 
"  Mr.  W."  as  to  the  inutility  of  dung  as  a  manure  ;  for 
I  believe  that  that  material  is  not  only  necessary  but 
absolutely  indispensable  as  yet  to  the  gardener,  for 
although  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  substitutes, 
yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  place  where  dung  has 
been  entirely  dispensed  with.  Will  Mr.  W.  inform 
us  if  such  is  the  case  at  the  Viceregal  Gardens,  and  the 
result  ?— P.  S. 

Double  Slocks. — The  cause  of  the  production  of 
double  flowers  in  Stocks,  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point. 
I  gave  a  friend  part  of  some  seed  of  1843,  of  my  own 
saving,  and  I  sowed  from  the  same  parcel,  both  in  the 
autumn  of  1844, and  the  spring  of  1845;  in  both  seasons 
the  produce  was  double  ;  but  my  friend  informed  me 
that  his  flowers  were  nearly,  if  not  all  single.  The  soil 
on  which  the  plants  producing  single  flowers  grew  was 
warm  gravelly  material ;  the  other  was  a  stiff  loam, 
well  worked  ;  this,  I  imagine,  clearly  proves  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  has  great  influence  in  the  production 
of  double  flowers.  In  saving  the  seed,  I  pay  no  regard 
to  the  parts  of  the  flower,  but  merely  save  some  of  the 
single  from  among  double  flowers. — J.  L.,  Deplfnrd. 

Oyster  Plant. — It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  expe- 
rimental gardener  would  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the 
Oyster  plant  (Pulmonaria  maritima),  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  try  the  dressing  of  it  for  the  table.  Another  sort 
of  pot-herbs,  which  would  be  at  least  worth  trying,  are 
the  sour  kinds  of  Rhubarb,  which  might  be  as  good  as 
Sorrel  in  sauces. — Anon. 

Conifers  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — There  being 
what  I  consider  a  very  fine  tree  of  Abies  Deodara 
growing  where  I  reside,  I  measured  it,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  its  dimensions  : — From  the  ground  to  the  tip  of 
the  leader  it  measured  11  feet,  the  diameter  of  the 


branches  at  the  ground  was  1 0  feet,  the  girth  of  the 
trunk  at  the  same  place  22  inches.  The  tree  is  of  a  fine 
conical  shape,  and  forms  a  highly  ornamental  object. 
Several  pieces  of  this  Deodar  were,  some  years  ago>. 
grafted  on  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  from  8  to  10' 
feet  in  height,  and  are  now  the  most  beautiful  objects 
imaginable.  The  trunks  of  some  specimens  of  the  latter- 
measure  72  inches  in  circumference,  which,  if  squared, 
would  be  18  inches  in  the  side.  At  5  feet  from  the 
ground  the  same  trunk  measures  9  feet  6  inches  in  girth, 
above  this  it  branches  out  horizontally,  forming  a  circle,. 
the  diameter  of  which  is  61£  feet  ;  the  tree,  which  is 
36  feet  6  inches  in  height,  being  rather  spreading  than, 
of  elevated  stature.  Several  of  its  neighbours,  however, 
rise  to  the  height  of  56  feet,  with  trunks  4  feet  in  girth. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  lady  still  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  sowed  the  seeds  of  these.  In  this- 
place  is  also  standing  the  remains  of  a  once  promising 
Pinus  Douglasii,  whose  trunk,  with  its  stumped 
branches,  is  now  destined  to  form  a  Rose  pillar.  This 
tree  was  planted  about  12  years  ago,  as  was  also  the 
Abies  Deodara  above  alluded  to  ;  the  former  was  then 
6  inches  in  height,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  28£  ft.,, 
thus  making  a  growth  of  nearly  2|  feet  per  year.  Is  it 
usual  for  the  P.  Douglasii  to  die  at  an  early  age,  or  may 
its  death  be  ascribed  to  the  roots  getting  down  into  a  kind 
of  "  dull  dead"  sand,  as  I  am  told  they  did.  A  branch  o£ 
this  tree,  which,  lying  on  the  ground,  had  struck  root, 
was  separated  at  the  death  of  the  parent,  and  is  now 
forming  itself  into  a  tree.  The  branch  was  quite  small 
when  separated  from  the  stock. — Abdalonymus.  [We 
have  heard  of  other  instances  of  the  Douglas  Fir  dying,, 
without  apparent  cause.] 

Seedling  Fuchsias. — Having  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  growing  and  raising  from  seed  the  beautiful, 
genus  Fuchsia,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  varieties  so 
raised  do  not  in  all  instances  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  them  when  seen  in  the  second  year  of 
flowering ;  in  very  many  cases  the  flowers  of  seedling 
Fuchsias  are  finer  and  larger  in  the  first  year  than  they 
are  ever  afterwards.  AH  the  varieties  which  I  find  to 
sport  in  this  way,  whether  I  raise  them  myself  or  pur- 
chase them  of  others,  I  do  away  with,  and  ieep  no- 
variety  that  is  not  lasting.  Good  cultivation  haB  a. 
great  deal  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  character  of  any 
variety,  and  therefore  many  good  varieties  that  have 
been  sent  out,  are,  through  bad  and  indifferent  culture, 
pronounced  bad,  or  good  for  nothing.  We  have  now  a 
great  number- of  fine  showy  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  all  nurserymen, 
florists,  and  raisers  of  seedling  Fuchsias,  that  where 
they  are  fortunate  in  getting  a  good  variety,  and  that 
it  is  thought  worth  notice,  they  should  keep  and  flower 
it  the  second  year,  before  sending  it  out  to  the  public. 
A  similar  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  few 
years  with  seedling  Dahlias  and  Pelargoniums  ;  by  so- 
doing,  sufficient  time  will  be  given  to  test  the  lasting 
and  good  properties  of  the  plant  and  flower,  besides 
giving  greater  satisfaction  to  purchasers.  Any  new 
Fuchsia  that  would  claim  the  attention  of  the  floricul- 
tural  world,  must  be  something  distinct  in  all  its  proper- 
ties, and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  from  written, 
descriptions. — Fuchsia. 

Gnats. — On  the  edge  of  a  young  plantation  there  are 
a  few  Birch  trees  growing  about  15  or  20  yards  apart 
from  each  other,  and  the  side  of  the  young  wood  where 
the  Birches  are  growing  extends  about  half  a  mile. 
Last  autumn  there  were,  some  evenings,  immense 
numbers  of  long  gnats  collected  into  living  clouds,  and 
each  congregated  mass  dancing  above  the  top  of  a  Birch 
tree  ;  sometimes  a  small  detachment  might  be  seen 
above  some  of  the  other  trees,  but  they  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  those  that  were  collected  above  the 
Birch.  Is  there  anything  remarkable  about  that  tree 
which  could  attract  them  in  such  numbers  in  preference 
to  thousands  of  other  trees  growing  along  with  the 
Birch.— P.  M. 


lotteries. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Jan.  2. — F.  Baeham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Se- 
cretary announced  that  British  plants  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  Dr.  Bossey,  Dr.  Bromfield, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Mr.  W.  D.  Biden,  Mr.  J.  Ray,  Mr. 
F.  Barbara,  Mr.  W.  L.  Notcutt,  Mr.  E.  Lees,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Stephens,  Mr.  G.  U.  K.  Thwaites,  Mr.  T.  Moore, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Salmon,  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  Mr.  G.'Fitt,  Miss 
Beever,  Mr.  J.  Tatham,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Woodward,  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  Mr.  J.  Stores,  and  the 
Secretary.  Foreign  plants  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
T.  Twining,  jun.  Various  donations  to  the  library  were 
also  announced.  Read  "  Further  Observations  on  the 
Potato  Murrain,"  by  H.  O.  Stephens,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,- 
corresponding  member  of  the  Society.  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  some  beautiful  drawings. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Jan.  8. — Professor  Balfour,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  Treasurer  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Graham,  pre- 
senting to  the  Society  some  valuable  MSS.  papers,  on 
botanical  subjects,  by  the  late  Professor  Graham.  Wn>. 
Ivory,  Esq.,  W.S.,  26,  York-place,  was  elected  a  resi- 
dent fellow.  The  following  communications  were  read  : 
— Notice  regarding  some  species  of  plants  recently  ob- 
served as  natives  of  Britain,  by  Mr.  Evans.  Among 
the  species  referred  to  in  this  notice,  were  Alsine 
stricta,  Carduus  arvensis  j3.  setosus,  Glyceria  plicata, 
Barkhausia  setosa,  &c. ;  specimens  of  these,  and  of  Silene 
italica,  from  two  Scotch  stations,  were  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.     Dr.  Balfour  read  a  short  notice  from  Dr. 
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R.  C.  Alexaader  relative  to  the  Flora  of  Sicily.  Dr. 
Alexander  regards  the  Sicilian  Flora  as  not  an  aborigi. 
nal  one,  but  as  derived  from  Africa  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  Greece  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  on 
the  other.  The  plants  peculiar  to  the  island  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  aud  the, Flora  is  meagre  when  com- 
pared with  tliat  of  Dalmatia  aud  other  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  two  months, 
residence  in  the  island  Dr.  Alexander  found  only  about 
250  species  which  he  had  not  seen  iu  Dalmatia.  A 
communication  was  also  reed  from  Dr.  Alerauder  re- 
garding tie  plants  found  on  the  Apennines.  He  con- 
siders Jhe  iFlora  of  the  Apenuines  from  Piedmont 
downwards,  to  be  also  a  derived  one  ;  for  excepting  the 
genera  which  occupy  fallow  land  and  broken  ground, 
such  as  Medicago,  Ononis,  Convolvulus,  and  sea-shore 
plants,  he  found  no  genus  developed,  but  a  species  of 
one  type  and  a  species  of  another,  without  connecting 
links.  On  ascending  the  mountains,  when  he  got  to  a 
region  where  a. magnificent  Flora  ought  to  be,  he  found 
at  most  a  hardy  hill  plant  that  had  crept  up,  but  nothing 
•whatever  of  an  .Alpine  uature.  On  the  Matese,  about 
forty  miles  north  frain  Naples,  vegetation  nearly  ceased 
at  about  600O  feet,  and  at  the  top,  which  is  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  there  is  a  snow 
field  that  never  entirely  melts,  and,  therefore,  cold 
-enough  for  Alpine  plants,  he  met  with  Aubrietia  Co- 
lumnce  (a  mere  variety  of  A-  deltoides),  Ranunculus 
montanus,  a  Geranium  resembling  a  Carniolian  species, 
Arabis  alpiua,  an  Alliuui  not  in  flower,  Scropliularia 
glaudulosa,  and  three  forms  of  Saxifraga  Aizoon,  which 
are  reckoned  by  some  as  species.  Iu  nearly  the  same 
latitude,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
Biokovo,  near  Maearska  in  Dalmatia,  there  is,  at  the 
same  height,  a  most  interesting  Alpine  Flora,  and  in 
jEtolia,  on  the  M.  Velugo,  one  equally  so.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der found  the  Apennines  by  no  meaus  so  productive  as 
the  Alpsof  Upper  Styria  aud  Upper  Carinthia  ;  and  he 
looks  upon  the  range  as  probably  so  recent  in  its  forma- 
tion as. to  be  only  receiving  its  Alpine  Flora  gradually 
from  other  districts. — Dr.  Balfour  also  read  a  commu- 
nication which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Jslay,  relative  to  Mummy  Wheat,  specimens  of  which 
were  exhibited.  The  Wheat  sent  by  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
sembled what  is  called  Bellevue  Talavera.  Other 
specimens  of  the  so-called  Mummy  Wheat  were  shown, 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  Wheat  (Triti- 
euia  compositurn).  There  appeared  to  be  great  doubts 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  Wheat  found  in  mummy  cases 
having  generated.  In  all  the  instances  mentioned,  there 
are  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  which  have  not  been 
guarded  against.  The  most  authentic  and  best  cor- 
roborated instance  of  the  germination  of  Mummy  Wheat 
seems  to  be  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Tupper,  who  got  from 
Sir.  Pettigrew  grains  which  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Gar- 
diner Wilkinson  from  some  alabaster  sepulchral  vases. 
Even  in  this  ease,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  grains  had  not  been  recently  inserted  into  the  vases. 
The  Wheat  which  was  then  produced  was  the  same 
srariety  as  that  now  sent  by  Mr.  Campbell. — A  commu- 
aieation  was  read  from  Mr.  Cruickshank,  regarding  the 
discovery  of  Typha  angustifolia  in  Lochmaben  Loch, 
and  of  Centunculus  minimus  near  Dumfries. — Specimens 
were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Mentha  rotundifolia, 
variety  velutina  in  flower,  and  of  Pyrus  pinnatifida  iu 
fruit,  from  the  islaud  of  Arran. — Mr.  James  M'Nab  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  Ardisia  crenulata,  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  in  which  the  seeds  had 
germinated  within  the  berries  while  hanging  on  the 
plant. 

New  C&arden  Plants. 

1G.  Neptunia  pleha.  The  Double  Yellow  Water 
Sensitive.  Store  Aquatic.  (Leguminous  Plants.) 
West   Indies.  . 

This   curious  water   plant,  with   sensitive   leaves,  has 


perature,  or  it  cannot  be  expected'  to  thrive.  It 
seems  to  be  a  perennial. — Botanical  Register,  18-16,  t.  3. 

11.  Veronica  salicifolia.  Willow-leaved  Speedwell. 
Greenhouse  Shrub.  (Figworts.)  New  Zealand. 
Syn\  V.  Lindlcyana. 

New  Zealaud  and  Tasmannia  have  already  brought  us 
acquainted  with  those  beautiful  Speedwells,  which  bear 
the  names  of  V.  speciosa,  decussata,  labiata,  and  perfo- 
rata ;  and  many  more  have  yet  to  be  introduced  as  gay 
shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  Some  indeed  are  pro- 
bably even  now  in  our  gardeus,  although  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  scientifically  determined.  That  which 
i3  here  given  is  of  the  latter  class.  It  has  indeed  been 
already  well  figured  in  Mr.  Paxton's  Magazine,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  whether  it  is  really 
new  or  not.  We  entertain  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Willow-leaved  Speedwell  of  Forster,  found  by  that 
Botanist  iu  New  Zealand,  aud  introduced  to  our  gardens 
for  the  first  time  a  few  years  since.  The  point  is  not, 
however,  entirely  free  from  doubt,  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  v/e  have  arrived  is  open  to  revision.  In  all 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  Willow-leaved 
Speedwell,  it  is  said  to  have  perfectly  entire  leaves  ; 
but  in  the  garden  plant  they  are  serrated,  or  at  least 
some  are.  We  find,  however,  that  wild  specimens  from 
Mr.  BidwiU,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  aud  others,  in  our 
herbarium,  are  absolutely  identical  with  this  plant,  so 
far  as  cultivated  and  wild  specimens  are  comparable, 
except  that  the  leaves  are  in  this  instance  occasionally 
serrated  ;  but  as  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  quite 
uncertain  in  the  cultivated  plant,we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  attaching  importance  to  that  circumstance.  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham's  specimens  of  V.  salicifolia,  which  he  had 
doubtless  verified  with  all  possible  care,  are  we  think 
not  distinct,  except  in  the  serratures  as  already  men- 
tioned. The  main  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling Vahl's 
statement  that  the  flower-stalks  of  V.  salicifolia  are  ca- 
pillary ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  wild  state 
this  plant  does  not  answer  to  that  description.  Yet  in 
other  respects  it  is  so  much  the  same,  that  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  term  capillary  was.  used  loosely  by 
the  Danish  Botanist.  In  some  respects  the  plant  re- 
sembles V.  Cataractse,  of  which  authentic  specimens 
out  of  the  herbarium  of  Mr.  Donn  of  Cambridge  are 
before  us  ;  but  the  looseness  of  the  racemes  and  the 
coarse  callous-toothed  serratures  of  that  plant  are  like 
nothing  observable  in  this.  Our  drawing  was  made  in 
the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Glendinning  of  Turnham  Green,  in 
August  last.  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  which  will  grow 
freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil.  Like  V.  speciosa,  it  re- 
quires an  ample  supply  of  water  during  the  summer 
months,  and  air  at  all  times  when  weather  permits.  As 
the  species  flowers  on  the  young  wood,  it  may  be  cut 
back  after  flowering,  if  necessary  ;  but  as  young  plants 
are  much  more  handsome  than  old,  it  is  better  to  re- 
place them  every  two  or  three  years.  It  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings.  In  winter,  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
treatment  is  required. — Botanical  Register,   1846,  t.  5. 

12.  Cattleta  Maxima.  Lindley.  Largest  Cattleya. 
Stove  Epiphyte.     (Orchids.)     Peru. 

The  more  our  knowledge  of  the  varying  forms  of  Or- 
chids extends,  the  less  do  we  feel  able  to  determine  what 
characters  or  peculiarities  of  structure  are  of  real  value 
in  distinguishing  species.  Everything  which  among 
other  plants  has  gained  a  fixed  value,  appears  here  to 
be  unstable  ;  and  even  the  most  marked  differences  in 
form  are  proved  by  incontestable  evidence  to  grow  out 
of  each  other.  This  being  so,  we  may  be  excused  for 
doubting  how  far  this  beautiful  plant  can  lay  claim  to 
the  rank  of  a  species,  for  it  evidently  approaches  both 
C.  Mossife  and  labiata  in  many  important  particulars. 
Its  main  peculiarities  consists  in  its  long-channelled 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  its  very  convex  wavy  petals,  which 
are  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  thin,  nearly 
fiat,  petals  of  C.  Mossise  and  labiata.  If,  however,  we 
attach  any  value  to  differences  of  colour,  then  indeed 


been  raised  from  seeds  recently  sent  from  Jamaica,  by  j  ;he're  rem-ains  nQ  difficulty  in  sepai-ating  this  plant :  for 
^rJ^?iMi*fpefS?°^'t^0^t?efS!0^'^0!   it  is  remarkable  for  the  dark   crimson   veins    richly 

traced  upou  its  pallid  lip,  and  for  a  beautiful  net-work  of 
purple  streaks,  which  is  drawn  over  all  their  surface. 
At  first  too  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  so  pale  as  to  be 
almost  white  ;  but  the  tints  heighten  day  by  day,  till  at 
last  the  blossoms  acquire  the  rich  tint  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate. — :Bolanical  Register,  1846  t.  1. 


his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon,  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Octoher  last.  Its  long  spongy  stems  throw  out  innu- 
merable thread-like  roots,  and,  floating  in  the  water, 
speedily  produce  broad  masses  of  leaves  cut  up  into 
myriads  of  irritable  leaflets.  It  seems  to  be  common  in 
all  parts  of  tropical  America,  botanists  haviug  received 
it  from  Guiana,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  various  West  India 
islauds.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  subject  to  many 
diversities  of  appearance,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  received  several  different  names.  Liunteus  called 
it  Mimosa  plena,  or  the  double  Mimosa,  because  of  the 
broad  petal  like  barren  stamens  which  occur  in  the 
lower  flowers  of  each  head.  Similar  appearances  occur 
in  the  genera  Desmanthus  and  Dichrostachys,  and 
justify  Linnaaus  in  the  name  which  he  applied  to  it. 
The  genus  derived  its  name  from  the  Portuguese 
Loureiro,  who  ventured  to  enlist  the  god  of  the  ocean 
in  the  service  of  botanical  nomenclature.  Among  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  known  from  neighbouring 
genera  are  its  peculiar  floating  habit,  its  anthers  tipped 
with  a  stalked  gland,  and  its  fiat  jointless  stipitate  pod 
with  membranous  valves.  One  of  the  species,  Neptunia 
oleracea,  yields  a  material  very  like  the  Rice  paper  of 
the  Chinese,  but  coarse  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
beautiful  substauce.  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese  in  salads,  its  spongy  floating  stems 
being  crisp  and  juicy  :  but  Loureiro  adds  that  it  is  not 
very  digestible.  Being  a  native  of  the  hottest  part  of 
the  tropics,  the  gardeners  who  may  wish  to  cultivate 
this   plant  will  do  well  to  hear  iu  mind  that  the  water 


Garden  Memoranda. 

M.  A.  Houblan,  Esq.'s,  Hallingberry-place,  Essex. — 
Cucumber-growing,  on  Mr.  Ayres's  system,  is  admirably 
carried  out  here  ;  the  sort  grown  is  Cuthill's  Black  Spine, 
a  variety  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  early  forcing. 
Mi'.  Spivey  has  cut  from  14  plants,  between  the  21st  of 
October  and  the  1 1th  of  January,  129  Cucumbers,  from 
13  to  21  inches  in  length  (averaging  15  inches),  besides 
a  number  of  lesser  dimensions,  used  for  stewing.  The 
plants  are  still  in  a  good  bearing  state  ;  but  Mr.  Spivey, 
who  is  gardener  here,  finds  from  experience  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  succession  of  young  plants  than  to  re- 
store the  old  ones,  which  may  be  exhausted  by  having 
produced  heavy  crops  ;  consequently  he  intends  about 
the  1st  of  February  to  replace  the  old  plants  by  a  suc- 
cession of  young  ones,  a  system  which  has  been  prac- 
tised for  many  years  with  unexceptionable  success. 
— A.  M. 


Miscellaneous. 

The    Tulip    Match   between    the   Nottingham    and 

Derby   Florists.  We    learn    from   the  Nottingham 

Mercury  that  the  growers  there  have  agreed  to  the 
in  winch  it  is  planted  should  have  at  least  80°of  tem- 1  terms  of  the   challenge  given  by  the   Derby  florists, 


namely,  thirty  distinct  varieties  of  Tulips  in  six  classes 
to  be  exhibited  at  Nottingham,  on  Thursday,  the  28th 
of  next  May.  It  was  also  arranged  that  a  deputation 
from  each  party  should  visit  the  respective  competitors, 
aud  see  the  flowers  cut,  and  properly  secured  in  sealed 
boxes,  preparatory  to  being  brought  to  the  place  of 
exhibition,  and  there  to  see  them  staged  for  the  judges 
by  two  o'clock  p.m.  W.  Thornelley,  Esq.,  of  Heaton 
Norris,  near  Stockport  ;  R.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  W.  Hepworth,  of  Halifax,  to  be  the  judges. 
The  florists  selected  to  show  on  this  interesting  match 
are,  for  Derby  :— Messrs.  J.  Gibbens,  W.  Allen,  J. 
Allen,  W.  Parkinson,  J.  Parkyn,  and  J.  Eason.  The 
Nottingham  florists  comprise  :  J.  Thackeray,  Esq.,  J. 
Spencer,  W.  Harpham,  J.  F.  Wood,  J.  Mart,  and  W. 
Wild. 

Sawdust  Roasting. — It  is  reported  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  has  offered  a  reward  of  10,000/.  (qu.  dollars  ?) 
to  the  person  who  shall  contrive  the  most  efficient 
apparatus  for  converting  sawdust  into  charcoal  without 
waste. 

Caution  to  the  Purchasers  of  Flowers  and  Plants. — 
A  fellow  dressed  like  a  gardener  is  going  round  the 
metropolis  selling,  at  good  prices,  apparently  fine 
wholesome  Laurels  and  Pelargoniums,  which  are  nothing 
but  slips  totally  devoid  of  roots,  and  secured  together  in 
large  pots  of  clay  by  straw  strongly  girded  by  thick 
twine,  so  that  should  the  dupe  of  a  purchaser  attempt 
plucking  the  slips  they  remain  immovable. — Morning 
Paper. 

Extinction  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. — At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  ou  Mouday,  it 
was  agreed,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  decay  of 
botanical  taste  in  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  inadequate  support  which  this  admirable  and 
perfect  establishment  has  long  received,  to  offer  them 
first  for  sale  to  the  town  couucil,  and  if  that  body  should 
decline  to  purchase,  to  break  up  the  gardens,  dispose  of 
the  plants  and  hothouses,  and  sell  the  land  in  build- 
ing lots. — Daily  Paper. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS.' 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Liquid  manures  are  now  allowed  on  all  hands  to  he 
great  fertilisers,  provided  they  are  used  in  a  perfectly 
clear  state.  I  would  advise  everybody,  therefore,  who 
is  desirous  of  progression  in  point  of  high  cultivation, 
not  only  to  provide  a  stock  immediately,  (as  vegetation 
is  rousing  from  its  lethargy,)  but  to  lay  forthwith  the 
foundation  of  a  plan,  by  which  it  can  be  always  obtained 
with  ease  aud  comfort,  in  a  systematic  way.  Soot  water 
is  no  doubt  of  considerable  value  when  clarified,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  this,  blended  with  the  urates 
and  guano  water,  will  furnish  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
this  respect.  The  only  safe  maxim  that  I  can  recom- 
mend is,  to  use  it  constantly,  perfectly  clear,  and  weak ; 
by  the  latter,  I  mean  clear  water  merely  tinged  in  colour 
by  it.  Used  beyond  a  given  strength,  it  will  certainly 
paralyse  the  action  of  the  root  it  was  intended  to  invi- 
gorate :  used  in  a  turbid  state,  it  will  close  the  soil 
against  the  atmospheric  influences,  for  which  it  thus 
becomes  a  very  poor  compensation. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  &c. 

Conservatory. — All  manual  operations  here  should, 
of  course,  be  performed  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  family  may  enjoy  their  ram- 
bles amongst  the  plants  without  obstruction,  in  a  sweet 
and  free  atmosphere,  and  on  very  clean  floors.  Orange 
trees  in  tubs  are  liable  to  a  black  fungus  on  the  leaf, 
having  the  appearance  of  soot,  this  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned  away  at  all  times,  more  especially  now  ; 
a  little  soap-suds,  warm ,  is  a  very  good  thing,  applied 
with  a  sponge,  and  a  little  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
them.  Decaying  flowers,  or  unsightly  plants,  should  be 
instantly  removed,  and  their  places  filled  with  superior 
articles  brought  from  theother  departments.  This  struc- 
ture, where  proper  means  are  allowed,  should  now  be 
in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
Camellias,  &c,  &c,  should  make  a  fine  display.  Large 
plants  of  the  above  that  have  been  some  time  in  their 
pots  or  tubs,  will  require  much  water— .more  than  peo- 
ple commonly  imagine.  Use  tepid  liquid  manure,  ac- 
cording to  my  preceding  remarks.  S:ove  and  Orchi- 
daceous House. — A  slight  increase  of  heat  may  now  be 
indulged  in  on  sunny  days,  by  shutting  up  early,  after  a 
thorough  ventilation.  To  obtain  this,  I  would  keep  a 
rather  lively  fire  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
o'clock,  from  which  time  it  may  decline  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  By  taking  the  air  entirely  away  an 
hour  afterwards,  and  watering  floors,  or  other  temperate 
surfaces,  (not  pipes  or  flues)  a  most  delightful  atmo- 
sphere will  be  created.  Proceed  with  repotting  Orchids, 
taking  them  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  bud  ; 
be  sure  that  your  material  is  scalded  or  half  charred,  to 
destroy  insects.  Keep  the  plants  well  elevated,  and  use 
plenty  of  charcoal,  in  lumps  of  considerable  size,  fasten- 
ing the  whole  at  last,  so  that  the  plant  cannot  be  loosened 
by  agitation.  Sphagnum,  or  other  Moss,  pegged  on 
the  top,  makes  a  very  good  finish,  and  is,  I  think,  to  be 
recommended  iu  houses  which  are  short  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Keep  Stanhopeas  very  high  indeed— pots  are 
quite  unfit  for  them.  Syringe  plants  on  blocks  occa- 
sionally. Dendrobiums  should  have  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere, yet  warm,  and  will  require  watering  at  the 
root.  Let  the  temperature  be  60Q  by  night ;  65?  by 
day ;  rising  to  70°  on  sunny  afternoons.  Mixed 
Greenhouse.— Little  advice  can  be  given  here  at  pre- 
sent, make  slow  advances.  Over  rapid  ones  frequently 
verify  the  old  adage — "  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 
Sow  exotic  seeds  in  shallow  pans  half  filled  with  drain- 
age, on  which  place  a  little  light  loam  and  sandy  heath 
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soil ;  let  the  seeds  be  pressed  rather  firmly  and  merely 
covered  with  soil;  finally,  add  a  thin  coat  of  Sphagnum, 
or  other  Moss,  to  counteract  sudden  fluctuations  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Examine  carefully  trellis  plants  in 
pots  ;  those  which  have  received  considerable  reat,-and 
are  required  to  flower  in  good  time,  should  now  be 
pruned,  disrooted  (if  necessary),  and  started  on  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  if  possible.  Some  of  the  Passifioras,  such 
as  kermesina  and  Loudoni,  and  such  plants  as  Iporaosa 
ficifolia,  Pergularia  odoratissima,  &c  ,  &c,  will  answer 
well,  treated  in  this  way.  Stores  of  hybrid  Roses  in- 
tended fur  growing  in  pots,  for  a  late  display,  may  now 
be  potted  off  singly,  using  one  half  unctuous  loam,  the 
other  half  leaf  soil  and  manure,  with  charcoal  dust. 
If  a  warm  aud  moist  heat  can  be  obtained,  intro- 
duce some  of  your  best  Fuchsias  intended  for  speci- 
mens and  for  propagation.  Keep  a  mild  atmosphere 
in  the  mixed  greenhouse,  and  beware  of  too  much 
night  heat. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pinery — The  time  is  now  approaching  in  which  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  whole  stock  is '  considered 
necessary,  under  the  old  system.  See  that  tan  is  ready, 
1  ;aves,  or  other  fermenting  material ;  also  turfy,  mellow 
loams.  In  the  mean  time,  persist  in  the  routine  of 
practice  before  recommended  ;  keep  early  fruiters  in  a 
lively  atmosphere,  "  stretching  a  point "  in  regard  to 
temperature  and  moisture  on  bright  days  ;  soon  in  the 
afternoon,  take  away  all  air,  aud  use  much  moisture. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish,  frequently,  details  of  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  under  Mr.  Hamilton's  system,  at  proper 
periods ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  Mr.  H.'s  principles 
become  generally  known,  they  willbe  as  generally  adopted. 
He  says  "  that  to  commence  his  system,  two  or  three 
suckers  should  be  left  on  each  plant ;  it  seldom,  how- 
ever, occurs  that  all  will  make  equal  progress  ;  when 
one  takes  a  decided  lead  it  generally  matures  its  fruit 
without  being  robbed  by  the  others.  When  the  fruit  is 
cut,  however,  one  of  the  others  will  generally  take  the 
lead,  and  this,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  the  one  that 
takes  the  most  perpendicular  direction.  In  cutting  the 
fruit  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  leaves  ;  no  one  will 
ever  excel  who  is  careless  in  this  point."  Here  then  we 
see  the  benefit  of  a  tank  system,  on  which  Mr.  H.  would 
be  desirous  to  base  his  plans.  Early  Vinery. — When  the 
early  blossoms  begin  to  open,  reduce  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  a  considerable  degree.  Keep  lively 
fires  in  the  morning,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  (not 
cold  draughts),  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with 
a  temperature  of  85°  if  solar  heat ;  if  not,  be  content 
with  75  degrees  at  shutting  up  time,  sinking  to  65°  by 
the  next  morning  at  daylight.  Peachrhouse. — Proceed 
according  to  the  directions  in  last  Calendar  ;  if  any 
hurry  is  requisite  in  order  to  produce  fruit  at  a  given 
period,  let  the  hurry  by  all  means  take  place  during  the 
course  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere ;  more  especially  by 
closing  the  house  early  ;  any  attempt  at  rapid  progress 
during  night,  or  a  deficiency  of  light,  will  inevitably  end 
in  disappoiutment.  Figs.— Follow  up  former  directions, 
and  steer  a  somewhat  medium  course  between  the 
Vinery  aud  Peach-house  ;  inclining  to  the  former. 
Cherries.  —  Imitate  in  the  general  course,  of  forcing 
— if  such  it  must  be  called — a  mild  soft  day  in  a 
genial  April.  Frames  or  Pits. — See  to  your  frame  for 
early  Cucumbers  ;  if  the  dung  is  sufficiently  worked 
build  the  bed  forthwith.  Place  brushwood  a  foot  deep 
at  the  bottom,  and  introduce  more  about  three-parts  the 
way  upwards,  if  you  can  ;  it  will  facilitate  the  junction 
of  the  back  and  front  linings,  on  which  I  would  direct  the 
chief  reliance  to  be  placed.  Use  well-wrought  dung  for 
outsides  of  the  bed,  and  fill  up  the  interior  with  an  older 
and  weaker  material,  such  as  half-spent  leaves,  &c. 
Strawberries,  Kidney  Beans,  &c.  &c,  as  before. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Grass  lawns  will  be  now  much  benefited  by  a 
thorough  rolling,  as  also  gravel  walks.  Examine  all 
belts  about  the  suburbs  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or 
otherwise;  remove  deciduous  trees  where  they  injure 
the  best  Evergreens,  and  introduce  Hollies,  or  trees  of 
permanent  character  in  blanks.  Stake  newly-planted 
trees  carefully  ;  the  harm  done  for  want  of  this  is 
immense.  Procure  Rose  stocks,  and  plant  them  in 
lines  on  highly  manured  ground,  in  the  kitchen,  or  re- 
serve garden  ;  the  Boursault  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  best  stocks  for  early  Roses. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

As  the  season  has  proved  so  mild,  it  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  get  manure  on  the  ground  where  necessarv ; 
and  few  things  injure  soils  more  for  gardening  opera- 
tions than  wheeling  in  wet  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry,  therefore,  let  this  part  of  the  business 
be  forwarded  as  much  as  possible  for  all  spring 
crops.  Where  dung  will  have  to  lay  on  the  surface  until 
March,  it  should  be  soiled  over  immediately,  or  the 
drying  winds  will  steal  its  properties.  As  soon  as  the 
blossom  buds  can  be  distinguished  of  the  Apricots,  the 
trees  should  be  pruned,  and  nailing  completed.  The 
eggs  of  the  caterpillar,  which  so  much  infests  them  in 
the  leaf,  should  be  hunted  for,  and  destroyed  ;  they  are 
deposited  in  circular  groups  on  the  branches,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  Parsnip  seed,  and  look  somewhat  like  it, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  pasted  on ;  they  are 
thus  readily  destroyed  :  the  trees  must  have  protection 
forthwith.  Take  care  to  secure  bundles  of  the  main 
twigs  of  Apple  prunings ;  give  them  a  tie  at  each 
end,  and  throw  them  in  some  dry  place  ;  they 
are  very  useful  through  the  summer.  Get  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  pruned  and  nailed  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
As  soon  as  uailed,  soak  the  trees  and  wall  with  soap- 
suds, and  when  dry  take  a  bowl  of  sulphur  mixture, 
viz.,  sulphur  bleuded  with  soft  soap  water,  until  thick  as 


paint,  or  nearly  so,  and  draw  a  stripe  with  the  brush  be- 
tween every  two  shoots.  I  have  followed  this  plan  for 
seven  years,  and  the  red  spider  never  troubles  me. 
Keep  an  eye  to  Gooseberry  buds  :  country  folks  here 
tie  feathers  over  the  bushes,  to  keep  the  birds  away. 
Try  to  fit  up  a  few  warm  slopes  with  hoops  and  mat 
coverings,  to  receive  the  early  Potatoes,  &c.  Hoe 
through  and  clean  all  Winter  Spinach,  or  other  stand- 
ing crops  ;  put  down  scrapers  where  necessary,  and 
top  dress  alleys  or  back  walks  with  spare  cinder  ashes; 
which  make  an  excellent  aud  dry  walk.  My  plau  is  to 
dig  first,  and  then  lay  on  the  dressing.  If  birds  attack 
your  Peas,  a  little  Wheat  steeped  in  nux  vomica  will 
rid  you  of  them  ;  the  process,  however,  is  somewhat 
dangerous.  Spring  Broccoli  now  coming,suchasGrange's 
or  Knight's  protecting,  should  be  protected.-  I  push  a 
handful  of  soft  hay  amongst  the  leaves.  Plant  out 
August  sown  Onions  for  early  bulbs,  the  ground  being 
highly  manured,  and  the  drilb  very  shallow,  about 
8  inches  apart.  Drain  walks  where  neesssary  ;  there 
should  be  a  drain  down  the  middle,  with  branches  into 
it,  having  grids  at  the  sides. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDEN. 

The  cottager's  leisure  hours  should  be  occupied  in 
collecting  together  all  ditchings,roadscrapings,andother 
refuse  matters  to  improve  his  soil ;  what  other  folks 
call  rubbish,  will  be  to  him  a  valuable  manure,  if  hus- 
banded aright.  He  should  take  care  that  his  dung  heap 
is  secure  at  bottom  by  means  of  puddling  or  otherwise; 
and  an  escape  drain  should  be  provided  at  one  end  (the 
lowest)  with  a  perfect  stopper,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
abundance  of  manure  water,  through  rains  or  other- 
wise, the  cottager  could  draw  off  the  surplus  into  a 
sunken  pit  (water-proof),  and  by  means  of  a  water 
barrow  apply  it  to  his  grain  crops,  or  cow  pasture. 
Consult  the  Kitchen  Garden  Calendar  for  information 
ou  other  matters. 

FORESTING. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  woody  crop  pays  better 
than  a  plantation  of  Willows,  rightly  managed,  on  soils 
adapted  for  their  cultivation.  Almost  any  swamp  will 
suit  them  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  provided  the  sur- 
plus water  be  carried  off,  and  for  this  open  drains  will 
suffice.  The  Huntingdon  and  common  Hoop  Willow 
are  the  best  kinds  for  profit,  and  may  be  cut  every  three 
or  four  years.  The  ditch  side  of  the  cottage,  in  all 
marshy  situations,  ought  to  he  lined  with  them,  whilst 
Birch  for  besoms  is  equally  valuable  on  uplands.  The 
soil  for  Willow  grounds  should  be  well  trenched,  and  if 
shallow  or  very  wet,  thrown  up  in  raised  beds.  Esta- 
blished plants  should  be  dug  through  at  least  every 
ten  years,  and  the  young  plantation  kept  particularly 
clean.    Now  is  a  good  time  for  planting  them. 
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Jan.  23— Overcast;  heavy  ahowera 

21— Hazy  and  mild;  fine:  partially  overcast 

25 — Rain;  overcast;  drizzly 

36 — Partially  overcast;  showery;  fine;  very  heavy  rain  at  night 

27— Clear;   cloudy;  rain  at  night 

23— Rain  ;  cloudy  ;  very  high  tide  In  the  Thames  ;  clear. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  9  deg.  above  the  average.  ~ 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawlck  during  the  laBt  20  years,  for  the 
enaulng  Week  ending  Feb.  7,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred   on  the  4th 
jiid  itli,  1833— therm.  56°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  10th,  1830 — therm*  10°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — The  Volumei 
for  1844  and  1845  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IE.  10*. 
each.  The  following  Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can 
also  be  had.  Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  pub- 
lisher post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
are  requested,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,24,  26.   27,  28,  29. 
30,  31,  32,  34. 

1842—4,  6,  8,  11,  32,  16,  18,  23,   24,  25.  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  42, 
50,  51,  52. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  37 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43.  48. 
1844— All  but  Nos.  36,  46,  and  50. 
1845— All  but  Nos.  24,  34,  and  45. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  Zd.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribition  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Ahracacha — We  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  from  want  of  room. 

Books —  T  P — Macintosh's  ' '  Flower  Gardener."  Trap  woodlice 
on  a  Mushroom-bed  by  placing  a  boiled  Potato  in  some  dry 
hay  in  a  flower-pot  examining  it  frequently  and  killing  those 
collected.! 

Buddino — JJG — The  American  mode  of  "  Shield  budding" 
has  been  successfully  practised  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  as  well  as  other  fruit-trees.  II 

Charcoal — A  B — Soft-wooded  plants  make  the  best  charcoal. 
Pile  the  branches  neatly  in  a  large  heap  ;  cover  it  over  with 
sods,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  tup  and  another  at  the  bottom  ; 
light  it  at  the  latter,  and  when  fairly  in  a  blaze  stop  the  two 
holes,  and  watch  the  heap  to  spe  that  no  flames  burst  through 
the  sides.  Sawdust  will  not  form  a  good  plunging  material 
to  place  over  the  slate  covers  of  your  tank.J 


Espaliers— P  T  O — Wooden  rails  form  the  cheapest  espaliers 
1  in  the  first  instance  :  but  cast-iron  supports,  or  uprights, 
would  doubtless  prove  the  best,  and  cheapest  ultimately. 
At  present  there  will  probably  be  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
suitable  castings  forthepurpose.il 
Glass — An  Old  Subscriber — We  do  not  see  of  what  you  com- 
plain.   The  glass  is  offered  at  H<i.  per  foot ;  and.  it  is  not  to 
be  had  cheaper  that  we  know  ot.    Very  small  sizes  are  not 
sold  by  the  importers  of  foreign  glass  ;  it  is,  not  worth  their 
while  to  import  them,  nor  anybody's  to  use  them.  The  English 
dealers  sell  them  for  less  than  the  mere  amount  of  foreign 
duty. — J  P — We  have  said  all  that  we  can  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  buyers  are  now  able  to  judge  for  themselves  by  con- 
sulting our  advertising  columns;  and  we  really  must  dis- 
continue that  interference  with  tradesmen  which  nothing  but 
the  necessity  of  "the  case  could  have  justified. 
Htacinths — L  B  N—  Nothing  is  better  thau  three  wires  passed 
through  the  sides  of  the  Hyacinth  jar,  as  in  Hunt's  manu- 
facture, or  secured  to  a  hoop  on  the  jar,  and  by  another  near 
their  end. 
Insects — S  F  W—  The  scales  from  your  Peacb-tres  are  a  female 
Coccus,  which  should  be  scraped  off  before  the  spring,  when 
the  young  will  hatch,"  and  the  trunks  may  be  scrubbed  with, 
■oft  soap,  or  washed  over  with  lime,  soot,  and  clay,  made 
into  the  consistency  of  paint. R. 
Militia — Subscriber — We  cannot  answer  legal  questions.     Con- 
sult "  Burn's  Justice,"  vol.  3. 
Mushrooms — Blight — The  air  of  your  house  is  most  probably 
too  dry.     Pouring  water  on  the  flue,  although  it  may  create 
moisture  for  a  time,  will  not  maintain  it  steadily  enough. 
You  may,  with  propriety,  cover  the  flue  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil,  and  by  keeping  this  moist  an  arid  temperature  will  not 
occur.  || 
Names  of  Plants— J"  WO — 2  seems  to  be  Aspleniummaderense. 
1  is  probably  A.  Filixfaemina,  in  a  seedling  state  and  growing 
in  a  hothouse  ;  but  neither  is  in  fructification.— — C'lericus — 
"We  regret  to  say  we  are  unable  to  recognise  your  plant  in  its 
present  state.'  Houseleek  is  the  most  cooling  leaf  which  caa 
now  be  procured. 
Pawlovnia  imperialis— R  W—  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  any  common  shrub.    It  must  have 
a  very  warm  summer  to  prepare  its  flowers  in.    As  to  culti- 
vation you  h  aye  nothing  to  do  but  to  plant  it ;  avoid,  how- 
ever, too  rich  and  moist  a  soil. 
Pear-trees — Due  attention  being  paid  to  summer  pruning,  any 

kind  of  Pear  may  be  trained  in  the  dwarf  form.  || 
Polmaise — W  C  E—  Doubtless  your  plan  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement ;  but  it  will  not  be  Polmaise.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  old-flued  greenhouses  may  be  readily  converted 
into  Polmaise  houses  at  very  small  cost,  because  the  flue 
tiles  will  make  the  drains  ;  but  wait  a  little  until  more  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  best  stoves.  The 
flues  will  be  warm  enough,  to  drive  off  vapour  from  woollen 
cloth.  We  believe  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  good 
coals  are  left  exposed  to  the  air  or  not ;  but  some  inferior 
kinds  fall  to  powder  under  such  circumstances,  arid  cannot 

be  afterwards  used A  Gardener — "We  are  quite  unable  to- 

answer  so  very  vague  a  question.  You  should  mention  the 
plan,  extent,  and  object  of  your  parterre.  Do  you  mean 
what  Grass  seeds  should  be  Bown  for  the  lawn  ?  or  what  ? 
Apply  to  Austin  and  Co.,  New  Road,  London. 
Stove? — An  Irish  Correspondent  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
NettletonVstove.  Can  any  one  inform  us  in  what  respect  it 
is  better  than  a  good  well-manasred  Arnott  ? 
The  D cd aim — W B  H—Yom  had  better  put  your  plant  into  a 
large  pot,  deep,  and  full  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  propor- 
tions. In  the  summer,  place  it  in  the  full  sun,  under  a  south 
wall ;  in  winter,  remove  it  to  a  cold  pit,  or,  if  you  have  the 
convenience,  you  might  give  it  the  warmth  of  a  sunny  green- 
house till  the  beginning  of  June,  then  transfer  it  to  a  south 
border,  and  afterwards  winter  it  in  a  cold  pit.  Have  you  any 
seed  of  it  left  ?  Your  plant  is  probably  right  by  your  descrip- 
tion. 
Training— An  Amateur  Gardener — Pears  and  AppleB  against 
walls  are  best  trained  horizontally.  For  stone  fruits,  such 
as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  aud  Plums,  the 
fan  mode  of  training  is  io  be  preferred. || 
Waking  Apparatus—  Taxus — Take  a  mould  candle  which  will 
burn  as  many  hours  as  you  find  necessary*  pass  through  it  or 
round  it  a  string  at  that  place  down  to  which  it  will  have 
burnt  at  the  time  you  desire  to  awake  ;  from  one  end  of  the 
itring  suspend  a  metal  ball,  and.  below  it  place  a  metal  basin. 
It  ia  obvious  that  when  the  candle  has  burnt  down  to  the 
String,  the  flame  will  consume  it,  and  consequently  the  ball 
will  drop  into  the  basin.  The  noise  will  waken  you  if  you 
manage  matters  skilfully. 
Misc— 4  Subscriber — Catch  the  great  dog  and  chain  him  up  ia 
the  parish  pound,  or  summon  his  master  before  the  nearest 

magistrate,  or — shoot  him. Felix— The  Paper  is  published 

on  Saturday  morning. W  G—  The  Ash-leaved  Kidney 

Potato  may  be  cut  in  sets  without  any  danger  of  their 
failing  in  consequence,  if  it  be  done  judiciously.  ||  — - 
TE  R~ Seed*  of  Californian  annuals  wiU  be  worth  planting 

after  having  been  kept  one  or  two  years. A  B — Plants  are 

not  technically  classed  by  their  duration ;  such  arrange- 
ments are  mere  gardeners'  contrivances.    Properly  speaking 

it  is  a  perennial,  no  doubt. S  E  2V— Many  thanks.    Your 

information  is  anticipated,   as  you  will  have  seen,  by  the 

courtesy  of  another  correspondent. EH—li we  understand 

your  case,  it  is  possible  that  your  disasters  arise  from — 1st, 
not  having  made  your  bank  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  less  ; 
2d,  no  drains  having  been  provided  through  the  bank,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  which  conies  down  the  hill  to  pass  through 
and  run  off.  If  this  is  not  done  no  chance  exists  of  making 
your  bank  stand.  We  suspect  that  the  water  lodges  con- 
tinually in  the  angle  of  the  bank  and  undermines  the  new 
work  after  every  6torm.  You  will  not  succeed  in  making  a 
perpendicular  clay  bank  stand  in  such  a  situation,  even 
though  you  wattle  it.     Wattles  cannot  resist  the  thrust  of  wet 

clay. Helen — By  all  means  take  the  suckers  off  your  Roses. 

Tie  Oncidium  papilio  oh  a  piece  of  branch  with  rough  bark, 
and  keep  it  in  the  damp  air  of  an  Epiphyte-house ;  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  place  it  upon  a  turf  of  peat  from  which  the  Grass 

has  been  removed. A  H— Both  the  Junipers  appear  to  be 

hardy  ;  but  perhaps  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine that  point.  Parasites,  properly  so  called,  obtain  for 
their  food  whatever  fluid  matter  there  may  be  in  the  branches 
into  which  they  grow.  Epiphytes  derive  their  food  from 
rain  and  air,  and  the  decaying  matter  in  contact  with  their 
roots.    We  are  not  aware  of  any  plants  to  which  charcoal  is 

deleterious. A  B— You  will  find  that  there   is   damaged 

Tobacco  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  which  wiU  answer  the  purpose 
of  smoking  houses  equally  well  with  good  Tobacco.  Evening 
is  the  best  time  for  performing  the  operation.  You  may 
syringe  the  plants  with  safety  next  morning ;  but  in  this 
damp  weather  you  had  better  light  a  small  fire  through  the 
day,  giving  air  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up 
the  damp.  The  smoke  will  not  injure  Camellias.  You  may 
graft  your  young  Orange  stocks  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  good  thick  goose-quill ;  graft  in  spring,  or,  per- 
haps better,  wait  till  next  autumn.  The  plants  should  not 
be  kept  quite  dry  in  winter,  though  rather  on  the  dry  side ; 

an  airy  greenhouse  is  sufficiently  warm  for  them.f Amateur 

— Graft  your  Indian  Azaleas  on  the  old  phoenicea,  which 
forms  an  excellent  stock  for  them.  The  operation  should  be 
performed  in  autumn,  but  it  may  also  be  done  with  success 
in  spring,  say  next  month.J 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  aro  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  ior  the  indulgence  ef  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interestiaff 
coutributions  is  still  delayed. 
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TJOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
XI HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficientrbut  very  simple,  and  hare  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  tha  charge.  They 
hare  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick.    . 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  whore  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adsipted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

'  THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


JOURNAL    OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,  Vol.  VI,  Part  2.— Erratum  {in 
a  few  of  the  earlier  copies),  p.  326,  line  18,  for  "  2j."read  "  22*." 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
ether  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBoBuiDGJE  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
•■-r-Horticultural  Gardens;  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs,  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places, — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London.  _ 

URBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS,  combining  -Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  isbelieved  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  sulftnitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma  - 
terial  and  workmanship  ;  infact,  thelaws  ofheatare  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it^  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  ProspectuB  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  price 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street* 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank'systemto  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  at 
<3opper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon,  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c,  &c. 

EATING. BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 

method  of  HE ATIN^Jay  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen. in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  1  Jen-ham  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  discription,  from  15s.  to 
201. — 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper 
"Thames-street. 

.  BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  91.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. . 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
•     GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7,  Lime-street,  Jan,  31, 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

MESSRS.  G.  &  J.  HADEN  beg  to  inform  the 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  that  the  apparatus 
at  Polmaise  was  erected  by  them.  Also,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  plans  and  estimates  to  any  gentleman  requiring  similar 
apparatus. — Trowbritlgc,  Jan.  31 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture.it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
Bupply  genuine  Peruvian-  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Purses,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1816. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
w  „„„..,.,.      p.i.     A  AKrleullum]  Sociatyof  England. 
WanXBSDiT.     Feb.    «J  HiUland  and  A«ricul.uT»rSooiaty. 
Thursday/        —     6 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland. 
Thubidai,  —   12— Agricultural  Imp.Soo.  otlreland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Bath—  Devon—  Galslon— Gondhurit — Northumberland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


fab.  3 —  London  —  Darlington  —  St. 
Colaanb-Stewponey — Newark 
Matket  hill— Banchory 

—  3— War.rford  — Jedburgh  — St. 

Quivox — Abergavenny 

—  6-Havrlck—  Blodeld   and   Wal- 

aham — Richmondshlre 

—  6—  Wrentham  —    Hadlfilgh  — 

Wakefield— Claydon— St.  Am. 
tell— Litchfield 

—  7 — Dartford — Collumpton — Car- 

diff— Carl  ton-on.  Trent  —  Dur. 
ham  — Melrose— Northampton 
Bn->k  Club 

—  &— Herefcid— Great  Oakley 


Feb.  9— Wenlock— Wlckham  Market 
—Cirencester  —  Yoaford— Ex- 
minater — Selby 

—  in —  Frnmlingham    —    Roohford 

Hundred  — St.  Peter's— Wot- 
ton  Basset 

—  11 — Bralntree  and  Bocking — Hai- 

leaton 

—  IS — Grove  Ferry 

—  13— Tavistock  —  St.   Garmains— 

Chelmsford  —   Halesvrorth  — 
Wadebridge 

—  Is — Probus  —  Swansea  — Winch- 

comb 


"  Agriculture  is  dependant  upon  Circum- 
stances." Nothing  can  be  truer.  Everybody 
knows  that  farming  is  a  system  of  expediency  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  rationale,  with  the  principles  of  the  art,  will  not 
of  itself  ensure  the  success  of  the  farmer.  He  must, 
besides  this,  possess  the  tact  dexterously  to  develop 
these  principles  in  accordance  with  circumstances. 
And  thii  is  only  to  be  acquiied  by  experience. 
The  questions,  How  ?  When?  Where?  How  much? 
How  often?  To  what  extent  ?  are  perpetually 
recurring ;  and  unassisted  experience  is  often  the 
only  guide  to  correct  answers  ;  experience,  united 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  proper  to  the  occa- 
sion, is  sometimes  required  :  the  latter  is  rarely 
indeed  sufficient  by  itself. 

Agriculture  is  undoubtedly  dependant  upon  cir- 
cumstances. But  can  we  admit  this  as  an  apology 
for  bad  farming?  The  plea  would,  doubtless, 
suffice  were  these  circumstances  incapable  of 
alteration  or  control.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
What  are  they  ?  There  is,  1st,  the  price  of  farm- 
produce  ;  certainly  an  important  consideration,  and 
one  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
farmer ;  but  it  is  one,  nevertheless,  to  which  we 
cannot  attribute  so  conclusive  an  influence  upon 
cultivation  as  some  do,  so  long  as  under  the  same 
set  of  prices  we  see  a  Norfolk,  a  Lincolnshire,  an 
East  Lothian  farm,  managed  well,  and  other  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland,  whose  agriculture  is  so  far 
below  theirs  on  the  scale  of  excellence.  To  what 
must  we  attribute  differences  so  great  ?  To 
prices  ?     No  ;  for  they  are  the  same  to  all. 

And,  2dly,  there  is  the  powerful  influence  of  cli- 
mate. It  varies  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
this  country,  and  may  thus  justify  a  departure  in 
one  district  from  what,  in  another,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  essential  maxims  of  good  cultivation.' 
But  will  climate  alone  account  for  the  differences 
we  have  alluded  to?  To  what  particular  item  in 
the  account  of  our  climate  must  they  be  attributed? 
To  differences  "of  temperature  ?  No ;  for  the 
northern  half  of  our  island  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  better  cultivated  of  the  two.  Are  they, 
then,  attributable  to  differences  in  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  ?  No ;  for  we  can  select 
farms,  under  the  watery  skies  of  Lancashire,  as 
perfect  patterns  of  profitable  cultivation  as  are 
to  be  found  under  the  dry  climate  of  Norfolk. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  influx 
ence  exerted  on  our  agriculture  by  the  quantity  of  ra:n 
which  falls  is  very  considerable;  but  as  it  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  the  texture  of  the  soil 
which  receives  it,  this  is  a  "  circumstance"  which 
may  be  considered  as  under  our  <  ontrol.  Drain  the 
so  called  wet  lands — those  lands  over  which  a  bane- 
ful influence  is  thus  exerted — and  excessive  rains 
will  no  longer  injure  them. 

Thirdly— The  nature  of  the  soil  is  an  important 
circumstance  influencing  its  cultivation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  ol  it ;  but  if  it  be  clayey,  drainage,  sub- 
soil ploughing,  and  good  farming  will  open  it ;  if  too 


light,  apply  clay  or  marl,  and  you  make  it  firmer ; 
if  shallow,  upon  claj'  or  sand,  you  may  with  safety 
gradually  deepen  it ;  so  that  with  the  one  exception 
of  a  shallow  soil  resting  on  rock,  this  "  circumstance" 
is  capable  of  control.  We  are  well  aware  that  alte- 
rations which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  un- 
profitable expenditure  are  of  no  value  to  the  farmer; 
but  who  will  doubt  the  profitableness  of  drainage  or  of 
deep  culture  ? 

Fourthly  : — We  now  come  to  the  circumstances 
upon  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  differences  in  our 
agriculture  do  depend.  And  these  mainly  arise 
out  of  the  intelligence  and  capital  of  the  farmer, 
and  out  of  the  relationship  which  obtains  between 
him  and  his  landlord.  Prices  may  have  been 
"  ruinous,"*  climate  may  have  been  wretched,  soil 
may  have  been  untowardly  ;  but  a  lease-giving 
landlord  never  yet  had  his  estates  badly  farmed  by 
an  intelligent  tenantry.  Security  for  the  tenant's 
capital  here,  its  absence  there — an  educated,  we 
mean  professionally  educated  man,  as  farmer  in 
the  one  case,  and  a  clodhopperin  the  other — and  let 
the  differences  of  climate  and  soil  be  what  they  may, 
they  are  not  the  causes  to  which  we  must  attribute 
the  good  cultivation  or  the  bad.  When  security 
shall  be  generally  offered  by  landlords,  and  when 
good  farmers  shall  occupy  the  land,  there  will  be  no 
want  of  capital  to  invest  in  its  cultivation.  There 
is  plenty  of  that  in  this  country  looking  about  for 
an  investment,  and  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
under  these  "circumstances"  will  assure  the  ca- 
pitalist that  the  farmer  is  the  best  of  all  partners. 
We  do  believe  that  simple  security  of  tenure, 
when  it  shall  have  acted  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  will  be  found  the  true  specific  for  agricultural 
distress ;  and  that  when  it  shall  be  generally  ac- 
cepted by  an  educated  and  intelligent  body  of 
farmers,  we  shall  witness  a  healthful  flow  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  such  as  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 
We  shall  then  see  our  agriculture  fostered  by  fa- 
vourable "  circumstances." 


Few  things  are  more  disappointing  to  a  mind  that 
is  in  earnest,  than  the  discovery  that  in  the  endea- 
vour to  convey  its  meaning  it  has  used  words  which 
the  hearer  or  reader  did  not  understand.  The  vain 
man  or  the  pedant  may  find  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  use  of  long  words  when  short  and  simpler  ones 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  much  better;  but 
there  are  few  hearers,  however  unlearned,  who  can- 
not soon  fathom  this  weakness,  and,  imperceptibly 
to  themselves,  their  estimate  of  the  speaker,  and 
respect  for  his  opinions,  become  duly  proportioned, 
to  the  quality  of  mind  displayed  by  one  Who  forgets, 
or  is  ignorant,  that  the  use  of  words  is  t<5  convey, 
not  to  confuse,  meaning,  and  to  enlighten,  not  to 
stupify,  the  hearer. 

We  are  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  experienced,  and  the  errors  which 
have  been  made  in  the  attempts,  of  late  years,  to 
discuss,  in  sufficiently  simple  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage, the  Sciences  which  bear  upon  Agriculture. 
We'  live  in  a  country  which,  of  all  others  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe,  presents  the  most  glaring  contrasts 
in  the  matter  of  education.  We  have  become  no- 
torious over  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  shame- 
ful gulf  that  separates  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  It  is  true  that  every  day  which  passes 
is  diminishing  the  evil,  and  scratching  out  the  na- 
tional blot  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  still  exists  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  wherever  the  grunt  of  the 
locomotive,  and  the  insinuating  economy  of  the  penny 
post,  are  still  in  their  noviciate,  is  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  greatest  hindrance  to  improvement,  exactly 
where  improvement  is  most  required.  Charity- 
schools  have  long  tended  to  diminish  this  inequality, 
because  they  have  brought  into  the  most  blessed 
contact  the  best  and  the  best  educated  daughters  of 
the  rich  with  the  children  of  the  poor.  But  where 
are  the  corresponding  establishments  for  those  whe 
lie  between  the  two  extremes  ?  Where  are  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  farmer  ?  The  per- 
nicious temptation  to  use  them  as  labourers  on  the 
farm,  binds  down  their  bodies  to  the  plough-stilts  at 
a  time  of  life  when  their  minds  ought  to  be  the  more 
long-sighted  object  of  parental  solicitude  in  fitting 
them  at  some  suitable  school,  or  well  chosen  ap- 
prenticeship, for  whatever  sphere  of  life  their  genius 
(and  every  child  has  genius  of  some  sort)  may  indi- 
cate; and  the  neglect  of  this  better  economy  fills  the 
agricultural  distiicts  with  grown  up  children,  ready 
to  apply  for  and  honestly  assert  their  qualification 
to  undertake  the  management  of  a  farm,  though  re- 
moved either  by  education  or  capital  only  a  few 
degrees  above  their  own  labourers.  It  is  not  their 
faiilt.  The  fault  lies  in  the  generations  that  pre- 
ceded them  ;  for  to  lay  the  fault  upon  their  parents 
is  only  to  assert  that  those  parents  should  themselves 


*  For  information  on  tlio  subject  of  "ruinous  prices,"  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  evidence  given  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees. 
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have  been  brought  up  to  know  better,  and  this  dates 
the  mischief  farther  back. 

Were  any  one  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
cotton  mill  or  an  iron  foundry  without  adequate 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
endurance  of  periods  of  depressed  prices,  his  ruin, 
except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  rare  talent  or 
energv,  would  be  a  matter  of  certain  prediction  ; 
vet  how  sadly  numerous  are  the  instances  in  farm- 
ing where  the  very  payment  of  the  Michaelmas 
rent  has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  newly  reaped 
crop,  sold  as  soon  as  harvested  at  the  depressed 
prices  of  a  glutted  market,  and  where  every  opera- 
tion of  the  year  is  performed  at  the  wrong  season, 
for  want  of  the  requisite  hands  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  ;  thus  visiting  every  disadvantage  of  price 
and  season  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

It  is  idle  to  prate  to  a  man  about  super-ordinary 
improvements,  who,  for  want  of  funds,  is  struggling 
behind  in  the  mere  routine  operations  of  the  season; 
or  to  confuse  by  the  reiteration  of  scientific  terms  a 
mind  that  has  never  learnt  how  to  learn.  Like  the 
hunted  ostrich  that  buries  its  head  in  the  sand,  and 
thinks  the  dogs  cannot  see  it  because  it  cannot  see 
them,  the  untaught  mind  is  blinked  from  tho  acqui- 
sition of  progressive  knowledge  by  the  inherent 
want  of  early  cultivation  of  its  faculties ;  and  the 
admirable  essays  and  records  of  experiments  now 
published  in  the  agricultural  works  of  the  day,  are 
least  understood  by  those  who  most  require  to  be 
informed  of  them.  Something  more  simple  and  ele- 
mentary than  the  language  of  a  learned  professor  is 
surely  required  to  bring  up  the  rear,  composed  of  so 
many  who,  most  needing  the  instruction,  have  not 
yet  caught  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  them  ;  it  is  to  the  supply  of  this  defi- 
ciency that  we  are  most  anxious  to  address  ourselves. 
In  directing  attention,  therefore,  to  the  sciences 
which  bear  upon  agriculture,  the  object  which  was 
held  in  view  (in  the  very  imperfect  enumeration  of 
them  into  which  we  were  recently  led)  will  be  sadly 
misconstrued  by  any  one  who  should  conceive  that 
it  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  much 
less  of  exaggerating,  the  difficulty  which  their  long 
names  seem  at  first  sight  to  proclaim. 

In  all  arts  there  are  technical  terms,  which  present 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  uninitiated ;  but  every  hill 
seems  more  insurmountable  at  a  distance  ;  and  the 
traveller  in  agricultural  science,  if  he  be  really  in 
earnest,  will  find,  on  approaching  resolutely  these 
ugly-looking  words  of  many  syllables,  that  after  all 
they  are  mere  conventionalities  of  language  ;  and 
that,  if  he  be  a  really  practical  cultivator  of  his  land 
and  of  his  mind,  Nature  has  already  taught  him 
much  more  about  them  than  he  was  aware  of ;  and 
that,  however  ignorant  he  may  have  been  of  the 
name,  he  was  far  from  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
The  story  of  the  old  man  who  was  startled  on 
hearing  that  he  had  been  "  talking  prose "  all  his 
life,  is  precisely  in  analogy  with  the  surprise  mani- 
fested of  late  years  by  those  who  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  that  chemistry,  geology,  and  vegetable  phy- 
siology, were  in  an  especial  degree  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  farmer.  But  the  farmer  is  not  to 
suppose  that  he  stands  alone  in  this  formidable  rela- 
tion to  the  sciences.  There  is  not  a  trade  that  is 
followed,  or  an  art  that  is  practised,  that  does  not 
depend  upon  some  one  or  more  of  these  mysterious- 
sounding  names.  The  dyer  is  beholden  to  che- 
mistry for  the  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  mix 
his  colours  without  confusing  their  effect  or  neutra- 
lising their  virtues,  and  to  fix  those  colours  perma- 
nently in  the  cloth.  The  tanner  acts  upon  chemical 
principles  in  the  operation  of  leather.  The  cotton, 
spinner,  the  watchmaker,  the  wheelwright,  must  all 
understand  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  matter  to  the  laws  of  motion.  The 
miner  and  the  well-sinker  must  obey  the  laws  of 
geological  structure.  The  gardener  and  the  planter 
will  fail  in  every  attempt  that  is  made  in  defiance  of 
the  truths  of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany. 
The  jeweller  and  the  lapidary  will  make  the  grossest 
blunders,  if  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  involved 
in  the  science  of  mineralogy.  The  pump-maker 
must  consult  the  natural  properties  of  fluids  as  re- 
vealed in  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics.  But  all 
these  sciences,  and  many  more,  belong  to  the 
farmer.  He  deals  with  mother  Nature  on  a  wider 
scale  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  his  experi- 
ments last  the  whole  year  round,  and  for  many  years 
together ;  and  every  law  of  Nature  that  he  trans- 
gresses in  the  least  degree,  revenges  itself  upon  his 
pocket  ;  and  it  is  as  true  physically  as  it  is  morally, 
that,  in  keeping  of  them,  there  is  great  reward. 
But  it  is  by  practice  that  science  is  most  effectually 
taught.  It  was  from  practice  that  the  knowleflge 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  was  originally  derived ;  and 
following   this   natural    course  ourselves,'  we  must 


little  at  a  time),  in  the  regular  operations  of  the 
farm.  We  will  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning  of 
all  good  farming,  in  our  wet  climate — The  Prin- 
ciples op  Draining.  This  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  future  article.— C.  W.  H. 


WHY  NOT  OURSELVES  GROW    THAT  WHICH 
WE  MANUFACTURE  ? 
I  have  frequently  noticed  articles  in  your  Paper  from 
anonymous  writers,  who  no  doubt  wish  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  by 
some  permanent,  because  self-acting  means,  rather  than 
fall  back  upon  the  only  remedy  in  law,  which  involves 
the  separation  of  families  in  a  union  workhouse.  I  have 
considered  that  the  annexed  paragraph  (which  I  cut  out 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury  the  other  week),  might  be  worthy 
of  their  attention  ;  and  as  1  A.  3  B.  16  p.  of  land,  Irish 
measure,  has  been  made  to  produce  what  gave  "  con- 
stant employment  to  217   persons  for  12  months,"  at 
wages  amounting  to  22171.  6s.  8rf.,  I  must  request  those 
gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  in  allowing  their  rich 
green  valleys  to  remain  scores  of  years  unploughed,  and 
who  take  delight  in  "  bringing  to  perfection,"  at  a  heavy 
expense,  the  unfortunate  animals  that  are  annually  ex- 
hibited at  our  Smithfield  shows.      I  would  ask  them  to 
inquire  whether  they  by  their  practice,  or  the  grower  of 
this  Flax-field,  do  most  good  for  the  country,  and  for  the 
working  population.     I  beg  of  them  to  go  into  a  minute 
calculation  of  the  expenses  of  feeding  to  perfection  one 
of  those  animals.     Will  the  produce  of  three  statute 
acres  do  it  ?  Then  compare  the  real  value  of  the  animal 
with  the  30/.  prize  and  all  added,  with  the  result  of  this 
Flax-field,  and  above  all,  look  at   the   employment  it 
afforded  to  the  working  population  where  it  was  grown. 
I  do  not  wish  to  offer  a  remark  in  deprecation  of  what 
gentlemen  take  an  innocent  pleasure  in  ;  but  as,  in  my 
opinion,  prizes  should  be  offered  to  farmers  to  produce 
and  bring  to  perfection  what  would  be  most  profitable 
to  themselves  and  the  country,  if  lesser  sums  should  be 
offered  for  what  is  more  eye-sweet  or  fanciful.     I  am 
obliged   to    compare    Flax-culture  and   cattle-feeding, 
because  the  one  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  other 
appears  to  be  the  leading  subject  of  prize-lists  and  com- 
petition. I  have  said  so  much  for  the  last  12  months  on 
the  profits  that  farmers  may  derive  from  Flax-culture, 
that  I  shall  now  call  their  attention  to  the  results,  when 
the  article  is  manufactured,  and  the  good  feeling  it  is 
calculated  to  create  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  community.     I  beg  atten- 
tion to  the  following  :  — 

"  Cambrics. — We  copy  from  the  Belfast  Neies  Letter 
the  following  paragraph  respecting  this  article  of  manu- 
facture, which  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  wish  for  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Our  contemporary 
says  : — An  improved  fabric,  made  from  the  best  quali- 
ties of  home-grown  Flax,  denominated  '  the  Golden 
Flax,'  has  gained  the  first  prizes,  both  for  cambric  and 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  at  the  present  November  meet- 
ing of  the  'the  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland.' 
We  notice  this  in  connection  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  facts,  detailed  in  the  valuable  work  by  Dr. 
Kane,  on  '  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,'  which 
fully  goes  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of  this  branch  of 
our  industry.  We  find  it  therein  stated,  that  near  to 
WarriDgstown,  three  statute  acres  of  land  produced  no 
less  a  quantity  than  100  stones  of  Flax,  value  HI. ;  the 
produce  of  this  field  was  sold  to  an  eminent  factory  in 
the  neighbourhood  (the  very  same  that  has  turned  out 
the  present  prize  webs),  for  15s.  per  stone  ;  this  Flax  in 
the  process  of  conversion  into  cambric  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, will  give  constant  employment  for  12  months  to 
about  217  persons,  whose  wages  amount  to  2217/.  6s. 
8c/.  Adding  75/.  for  the  Flax,  you  arrive  at  a  value  of 
2292/.  6s.  8d.,  the  elements  of  which  sprung  from  about 
1  a.  3  R.  16  p.  of  landj  Irish  measure,  and  the  entire 
when  finished,  will  yield  a  very  remunerating  profit  to  the 
manufacturer." 

Now,  with  proof  such  as  this,  before  the  eyes  of  land- 
owners,that3  statute  acres  can  be  madetopayand  employ 
217  people  for  a  year,  I  do  think  it  should  arouse  a  feeling 
of  desire  for  experiments  in  this  country.  If  the  opera- 
tives in  one  part  of  the  three  Jdngdoms  are  so  alive  to 
to  their  interests,  in  the  production  of  this  article,  why 
have  we  not  more  of  it  ?  We  make  glad  the  hearts  of 
the  French  and  Belgians,  and  care  nought  for  the  many 
aching  hearts  at  home.  Not  only  does  the  demand  for 
fine  continental  Flax  increase,  bui  the  prices  continue  to 
advance,  so  that  now  fine  Irish  Flax  commands  a 
market  at  enormous  prices  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  shall 
here  relate  as  I  had  it  the  other  week  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Manchester  eDgaged  in  Flax  spinning  :— He  told 
me  that  180  stone  of  fine  Flax  had  been  bought  in 
Derry,  at  15s.  per  stone,  and  brought  to  Tanderagee, 
and  then  sold  at  20s.  per  stone ;  and  from  that  to  Bel- 
fast, and  sold  again  to  a  firm  in  Lisburn  at  21s.  6rf.  per 
stone.  As  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  I  think  proper 
to  notice  it,  because  in  my  opinion  there  is  not  only  an 
advantage  in  Flax  growing,  over  all  other  crops,  that 
the  land  will  produce  if  attended  to  with  skill,  but  the 
grower  has  teu  times  a  better  chance  of  gaining  a  prize 
than  he  whose  whole  time  and  capital  is  employed  in 
what  is  termed  "  bringing  animals  to  perfection."  The 
Flax  grower  who  knows  his  business  can  tell,  as  he 
watches  the  progress  of  his  crop,  the  extra  profit  he 
will  bave  over  the  same  breadth  of  land  sown  in  Wheat, 
and   this   is  a  certain  prize ;  whilst  the  cattle  feeder 


ing,  in  order  to  balance  the  extra  expense  of  extra  care  - 
and  feeding. 

In  Flax  culture  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  skilful 
farmer  to  employ  his  capital,  time,  and  extra  attention  j 
and  he  must  see  that  when  we  grow  what  we  can  manu- 
facture, that  the  operatives  are  thereby  better  able  to 
be  the  consumers  of  his  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  money 
only  changes  hands,  and  is  not  transported  to  another 
kingdom.  I  do  hope  that  the  above  statement  may 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  what  must  (as 
the  above  proves)  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest. 

If  cotton  could  be  produced  in  Lancashire,  could  it 
be  supposed  that  landowners  and  farmers  would  be  so 
blind  to  their  own  interest  as  not  to  keep  in  the  country 
the  millions  that  the  Americans  draw  annually  from 
Manchester.  I  cannot  believe  so  ;  for  the  spinners  of 
cotton  themselves  would  become  farmers,  sooner  than 
overlook  such  advantages.  Holding  these  opinions,  I 
cannot  but  view  the  position  of  landowners  and  farmers 
and  Flax-spinners  in  the  same  light ;  for  the  latter  are 
at  present  sending  their  millions  annually  to  foreign 
farmers,  that  English  landowners  should,  by  every 
means,  try  and  keep  in  this  country. — J.  H.  Dickson, 
6,  De  Beauvoir-square,  London,  Jan.  18. 


must  take  his  chance,  depending  on  the  caprice  or  whim 
endeavour  to  elucidate  gradually  the  principles  of  |  of  the  appointed  judge,  who  may  hand  the  30/.  prize  to 
agricultural  science,  by  "  takin: 


BRIEF  NOTICES  on  AGRICULTURAL  SUBJECTS. 
The  Vitality  of  the  Seeds  of  Couch-grass. — Where 
Couch  has  been  common,  depend  upon  it  that  clean  and 
fallow  land  as  you  may,  it  will  have  plenty  of  the  seed 
still  remaining  in  it  to  originate  a  new  crop  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Charlock  ;  so  that,  in  cleaning 
land,  we_  only  destroy  the  present  existing  weeds,  but" 
do  not  totally  stop  the  originating  cause.  But  from 
some  weeds  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  seeds,, 
as  the  Corn-bine  or  Hop-bine  or  Bine-weed,  which  three- 
names  I  take  to  mean  one  thing  ;  and  also  the  Colts- 
foot weed  ;  and  as  for  the  common  Thistle  that  propa- 
gates itself  by  sending  out  runners  from  its  roots  ;, 
though  in  appearance  its  seeds  ripen,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  person  that  can  raise  a  bed  of  plants  from  its- 
seeds.  The  only  method  to  destroy  these  three  last  kinds 
of  weeds  is  by  cutting  them  off  a  little  within  the  ground 
every  time  they  have  grown  a  few  inches  high,  which 
may  take  three  or  four  years  time  to  finish  them  by 
thus  bleeding  them  to  death  ;  and  in  a  rainy  season 
they  will  require  cutting  off  about  once  a  month  ;  but 
for  your  encouragement  in  this  exterminating  pursuit 
let  me  tell  you,  that  yon  will  have  fewer  in  number  to 
cut  off  every  time  the  cutting  is  repeated,  until  there  be 
none,  and  when  it  is  once  done,  it  appears  to  be  a  per- 
manent annihilation,  as  I  have  proved  with  the  Thistle- 
in  two  places  on  Grass-plots  10  years  since,  and  not  one- 
Thistle  has  ever  put  up  its  head  in  those  places  since  ;. 
and  as  to  the  Corn-bine,  a  gardener  (a  neighbour  of. 
mine)  has  thu3  pursued  it,  and  cut  and  bled  it  to  death: 
with  the  hoe.  Before  he  began  thus  (it  was  on  rich 
land)  it  had  regularly  aimed  at  smothering  over  a  large 
number  of  standard  Gooseberry-trees.  The  Coltsfoot 
I  have  never  thoroughly  pursued  to  death,  but  I  have 
lessened  and  weakened  it  by  repeated  ploughings,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  annihilation  would  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  practice.  I  dare  assert  that  no  person 
knows  the  origin  of  the  three  plants,  or  pests,  above 
mentioned.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  ploughed  field 
which  appeared  covered  all  over  with  Coltsfoot,  where 
none  had  been  before  ;  it  first  came  up  in  the  middle  of 
summer  while  the  field  was  under  fallow,  the  field  lying 
dormant  for  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  a  very  rainy 
time ;  this  same  field  was  of  a  clay  subsoil,  and  has 
been  now  under  cultivation  for  30  years  only,  and  neves 
before,  that  I  know  of,  since  Noah's  flood. 

The  Editor  says  (at  p.  426, 1845)  that  we  must  loosen 
the  soil  on  the  stubbles  after  the  Charlock  or  Kedlock 
has  shed  its  seeds  among  the  previous  crop ;  and  do  it 
immediately  after  harvest,  to  grow  the  seed  into  plants 
for  the  slaughter.  I  wish  we  conld  induce  them  thus 
to  grow  ;  but  with  this  accommodation  at  this  time  of 
the  year  (with  us),  none  of  them  will  grow  ;  they  have 
too  much  native  "  instinct "  to  be  thus  cheated  and 
raised  up  to  face  a  winter.  [They  have  no  such  fore- 
sight on  our  sandy  soils.] 

To  deepen  the  Soil. — An  easy  way  to  deepen  the 
soil  upon  most  arable  lands,  is  by  reversing  the  ridges, 
in  those  cases  where  the  land  has  been  ridged  up  from 
6  to  12  yards  wide,  and  between  2  and  3  feet  high  for 
ages,  with  the  subsoil  buried  undisturbed  ;  now,  if  the 
occupier  of  these  lands  can  make  his  mind  submit  whfle 
he  ploughs  the  ridges  several  times  dowmwards,  or  even 
until  he  has  made  that  part  the  highest  that  was  the 
lowest,  he  will  find  that  in  afterwards  returning  the 
ridges  to  near  their  former  position,  he  will  have  some- 
thing like  an  average  depth  of  soil  of  12  inches  thick- 
ness :  but  in  doing  this  it  will  be  the  safest  and  best  to 
do  it  gradually,  more  and  more  in  a  course  of  years 
(say  10  or  15  years) ;  this  method  can  be  adopted  with- 
out that  extreme  addition  of  power  required  for  sub- 
soil operations. 

Lice. — These,  on  either  animals  or  vegetables,  are 
produced  from  within  the  animal  or  plant  [This  is,  we 
know,  a  very  common,  but — a  "  Leicestershire  Farmer" 
must  forgive  us  for  adding — mistaken  notion.],  and  not 
transmitted  to  them  from  some  other  extraneous  origin 
or  parent ;  poverty  and  sickness  is  the  general  state  of 
the  animal  or  plant  when  they  appear  (though  there  are 
some  exceptions  where  they  are  found  in  abundance  on 
fine  prosperous  animals). 

When  meadows  that  are  constantly  mown 


Draining. 
for  hay  require  draining,  this  business  requires  much 
it  as  it  comes  "  (a   bis  next-door  neighbour,  which  he  calculated  on  obtain-  j  precaution  and  care,  as  they  may  be  over  drained  or 
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drained  too  dry  ;  mowing  meadows  had  much  better  bo 
rather  too  wet  than  too  dry  ;  the  method  to  pursue  in 
draining  these  meadows  is  to  lay  one  drain  into  the 
centre  of  the  meadow,  and  then  stay  and  observe  how 
far  and  how  much  this  has  effect,  before  laying  any 
more  drains  in  ;  and  this  may  take  two  or  three  years 
to  prove  it.  [Here  we  certainly  differ  with  our  corre- 
spondent. It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
where  there  is  depth  enough  of  soil,  it  is  impossible  to 
drain  too  dry.] 

Draining  Tiles. — In  using  the  open  tile,  some  have 
found  on  nearly  dead  levels,  where  the  water  nearly 
stagnates  in  the  drain,  that  it  is  best  to  lay  the  tile 
with  its  back  downwards,  and  then  cover  it  over  with 
slates  or  soles. 

Wheat-shedding. — Mr.  Editor  is  in  the  wrong  on 
this  subject ;  will  he  be  willing  to  be  corrected  ?  At 
p.  613,  1845,  in  the  middle  column,  he  says,  "After  a 
rainy  season,  such  as  the  present  has  been,  the  danger 
of  '  shedding'  is  greater  than  common  ;"  now  the  con- 
trary of  his  words  is  how  the  fact  stands  ;  and  never 
did  I  see  corn  stsed  less  than  in  the  harvest  of  1845, 
and  it  always  has  stood  thus. 

Killing  Lice  on  Cattle.— -Whale  oil  used  alone  will 
kill  them. — A  Leicestershire  Farm'r.  (No.  1.) 


Hose  Correspondence. 

Agricultural  Improvement,  near  Cork. — In  passing 
through  this  county,  a  stranger  must  be  at  once  struck 
by  a  uniform  neglect  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
Nature  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Bogs  are  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  every 
convenience  for  draining  ;  labour  cheap,  stones  for  fill- 
ing drains  plentiful,  lime  may  be  had  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  county,  and  with  these  advantages,  coupled 
with  industry,  the  heaviest  crops  might  be  grown  on 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres,  which  now  would 
scaroely  feed  a  flock  of  geese.  The  land  which  has 
been  tilled  might  be  made  to  produce  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does — as  much  by  proper  ploughing  as  any- 
thing else.  There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this ;  but 
wherever  land  is  really  well  managed,  in  19  cases  out 
of  20  it  is  done  by  some  gentleman-farmer,  where  ap- 
pearance is  as  much  his  object  as  profit.  The  want  of 
any  kind  of  improvement  which  I  allude  to  is  principally 
among  the  farmers  holding  under  30  acres  ;  and  so  far 
as  my  limited  experience  goes,  they  are  one  of  the  evils 
under  which  this  country  is  suffering.  Nearly  all  the 
men  of  this  class  have  no  leases,  and  do  not  know  when 
they  may  be  turned  out  ;  and  their  object  always  is  to 
keep  as  little  as  possible  on  the  land,  that  the  landlord 
or  agent  could  lay  hold  of,  and  having  the  condition 
of  the  land  always  at  low-water  mark;  so  that  if  turned 
out,  no  person  would  offer  a  higher  rent  than  they  were 
paying  for  it.  I  said  the  generality  of  small  farmers 
were  an  evil,  and  the  principal  cause  of  it  is  this  : 
when  one  of  them  gets  a  few  pounds  together,  he  does 
not  whitewash  hi9  cabin,  or  build  a  house  for  his  cow 
or.  pigs,  or  try  to  cultivate  any  waste  land  he  may  have; 
but  he  turns  on  the  class  a  degree  lower  than  himself 
in  wretchedness,  and  traffics  in  Potatoes,  meal,  and  pigs; 
and  when  provisions  are  scarce  in  the  country  during 
the  summer,  he  sells  to  the  poor  labourer  a  barrel  of 
Potatoes,  or  a  small  pig,  for  150  per  cent,  over  the 
market  price,  on  the  consideration  of  his  giving  six 
months'  credit.  I  know  this  to  be  a  very  common 
practice.  The  landlords  as  a  class  are  bad  ;  their  agents 
worse ;  but  the  man  who  causes  the  most  dreadful  misery 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  is  the  petty  usurer. 
If  a  man  of  this  class  has  a  neighbour  who  cannot  buy 
Oats  to  sow  into  his  plot  of  land,  the  usurer  sells  it  to 
him  for  more  than  double  what  it  would  cost  in  the 
market,  for  delaying  the  payment  till  harvest.  This 
state  of  things  is  very  bad,  but  something  must  be  in  a 
degree  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  way  land  is  let 
in  this  country  is  one  cause.  Land  is  generally  let  by 
proposal,  and  there  is  such  competition  that  whoever 
gets  the  land  is  certain  to  have  to  pay  much  over  the 
honest  value  according  to  the  mode  of  agriculture 
adopted  at  present ;  however,  the  rent  he  promises  to 
pay  he  must  pay,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  so  is  by 
turning  on  those  below  himself.  The  landlords  (most 
of  them  absentees),  living  fully  up  to  their  rent-i-olls, 
press  their  agents,  and  the  agents,  in  their  own  defence, 
must  exact  every  penny  from  the  small  farmer.  There 
is  another  great  evil  in  the  letting  small  farms,  such  as 
the  class  I  allude  to,  viz  ,  the  want  of  proper  houses  or 
offices  for  the  farmer  to  manufacture  the  produce  of  his 
land  to  the  best  advantage.  An  Irishman,  taking  a 
farm  of  20  to  40  acres,  is  quite  content  if  he  has  a  cabin 
on  it ;  such  things  as  a  barn,  cow-house,  cart-house, 
&e.,  ai-e  never  expected.  The  small  farmer  has  to 
thrash  his  corn  in  the  open  air,  and  both  quantity  and 
quality  are  thereby  reduced  ;  his  pigs  are  the  only  ani- 
mals that  come  off  well,  as  they  always  live  in  the  house 
with  himself.  If  through  your  agency  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement could  be  aroused,  and  a  profitable  system  of 
agriculture  adopted,  and  the  landlords  made  to  do  the 
part  Providence  has  assigned  to  them,  employment 
would  be  given,  the  quantity  of  food  increased,  and 
plenty  and  prosperity  would  hold  the  places  which 
misery  and  want  now  possess.  The  resources  of  this 
country  are  immense  ;  but  a  land  blessed  by  Nature  in 
every  way,  is  in  every  way  neglected  by  man,  and  where 
you  might  expect  (with  all  its  advantages)  to  see  plenty 
and  comfort,  you  can  find  nothing  but  the  very  reverse. 
That  Ireland  possesses  great  advantages  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  how  to  improve  her  present  condition  is  an- 
other .question.  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights  ;"  and  it  would   be  well  for  this  country  if  a 


sermon  on  that  text  were  preached  occasionally  to  most 
of  the  owners  of  her  soil  ;  and  were  they  to  come  for- 
ward, and  with  a  liberal  hand  perform  their  part,  Ire- 
land would  soon  be,  as  O'Connell  says  (and  without  his 
aid) — 

"  First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 
—  W.  R.  J. 

A  Plague  upon  the  Allotment  System. — A  plague 
upon  this  cottage  system,  as  you  call  it ;  I  do  not  like  it 
by  half,  after  a  two  years  experience.  This  standing 
out  at  worl;  for  12  hours  every  day,  or  in  winter  from 
light  till  dark,  and  then  farming  and  gardening  at  my 
leisure  hours ;  leisure  hours,  indeed  !  why  I  have  never 
a  moment's  leisure.  It  is  true,  I  can  occasionally  beg 
one  of  my  master's  leisure  hours,  who  is  very  good  in 
that  respect  ;  but  I  am  so  often  tempted,  or  compelled 
to  steal  half  an  hour,  or  a  whole  hour  into  the  bargain, 
I  hate  myself ;  I  never  before  was  either  a  beggar  or 
a  stealer,  therefore  my  pride  is  wounded,  and  my  con- 
science is  wounded  so  deeply,  that  I  fear  both  of  them 
will  bleed  to  death  ;  and  how  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my 
head  after  the  loss  of  the  two  greatest  friends  that 
ever  man  had  ;  they  had  been  my  right  and  left  hand 
supporters  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Another  thing 
which  grieves  me  exceedingly  is,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  take  most  scandalous  liberties  with  the  Sabbath  day  : 
my  ox  or  my  ass  may  not  have  fallen  into  a  ditch,  but 
my  two  cows  may  have  got  over  hedge  and  ditch  into  a 
farmer's  pasture,  and  the  visit  is  returned  by  his  12 
cows  into  my  aftermath  ;  sometimes  I  find  in  a  morn- 
ing his  six  'horses  in  my  little  field,  where  they  have 
been  feasting  all  night.  Why  don't  I  make  good  my 
fences,  you  will  say  ?  Why  don't  you  mend  your  fences, 
says  the  farmer  \  Oh  !  and  sure  look  at  my  scratched  face 
and  hands,  was  I  not  mending  my  fences  till  nearly  mid- 
night all  last  moon  ?  Then,  sir,  my  wife  is  far  more 
plagued  and  harassed  than  I  am  :  what  with  milking 
the  eows  every  night  and  every  morning,  Sundays  as  well 
as  Saturdays,  serving  the  pigs  and  poultry,  cleaning 
out  their  sties  or  lodging  houses,  and  working  in  the 
garden  at  her  leisure  hours.  She  is  wet  nurse,  dry 
nurse,  nurse  maid,  housemaid,  housekeeper,  cook,  dairy 
maid,  with  all  the  other  extras  that  a  slave  can  be 
doomed  to  ;  then  there  is  such  a  continual  borrowing 
and  lending  with  my  neighbouring  cottagers  ;  it  bothers 
me  exceedingly,  as  every  one  wants,  or  seems  to  want, 
the  same  things  that  I  want  at  the  very  same  time,  par- 
ticularly in  haymaking  time  ;  here  my  hay  is  all  spoilt, 
every  thing  goes  wrong,  everything  goes  wrong. —  An 
Old  Servant,  but  Young  Cottager.  [Is  the  writer 
of  the  above  really  "  An  Old  Servant,  but  Young  Cot- 
tager"?    We  doubt  it.] 

Glass  Milk  Pans. — If  the  correspondents  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  will  read  my  observations  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  3d  January,  relative  to  milk  pans,  they 
will  see  I  solicited  the  powerful  aid  of  the  editor  in  ad- 
vancing the  introduction  of  glass  into  the  dairy  in  lieu 
of  lead.  The  remitted  excise  duty  on  glass  had  given 
me  great  hopes  that  the  glass  manufacturer  would  turn 
his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  dairyman.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  remarks  have  elicited  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  hope  dairymen  resident  within  reach  of  a 
glass  manufactory  will  awake  the  energies  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  construction  of  an  utensil  so  useful. 
Other  avocations  deter  me  from  paying  that  attention  to 
the  dairy  which  its  importance  demands  ;  but  though 
its  theory  is  too  abstruse  to  be  lightly  treated  upon, 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  may 
possibly  not  deem  it  obtrusive  to  offer  them  a  hint 
whereby  they  may  easily  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
milk  of  their  cows,  before  they  condemn  them  as  un- 
profitable, because  the  quantity  yielded  does  not  come 
up  to  the  character  of  "  good  milkers."  Provide  a 
number  of  half-pint  white  glass  phials,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  cows  in  dairy  :  label  and  number 
them  consecutively  1,  2,  3,  &c,  and  the  cows  to  corre- 
spond. Fill  each  phial  with  the'first  milk  of  the  cow 
bearing  the  same  number  ;  note  down  the  quantity  of 
milk  each  cow  gives.  After  the  milk  has  stood  in  the 
phials  about  12  hours,  the  eye  can  easily  discriminate 
the  amount  of  cream  that  each  produces,  which  mark 
down  by  sixteenths  of  inches.  Pursue  the  same  plan 
at  the  next  milking  about  the  middle  of  the  time  of 
milking,  and  again  a  third  time  at  the  latter  end  of  milk- 
ing.      The   quality   may   easily   be   ascertained   thus. 

—  Glan  Hafren. My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 

an  enquiry  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  this  subject, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  they  were  imported  about  two 
years  since,  and  were  of  Bohemian  manufacture.  Their 
cost,  including  freight,  &c,  was  under  5s.  per  pan,  the 
duty  being  then  42s.  per  cwt.,  each  pan  weighed  upon 
an  average  6  lbs.  The  merchant  who  imported  them, 
has  lately  transferred  to  myself  and  partner  a  portion  of 
his  interest  in  the  Belgian  glass  trade  (see  Advertise- 
ment). I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk,  who  had  2  doz. 
of  them  ;  and  I  forward  you  an  extract  from  his  reply : 
"  The  green  glass  milk  pans  are  in  constant  use  in  my 
dairy,  and  are  very  nice  cleanly  things.  My  dairy- 
maid thinks  if  they  were  a  little  larger  (not  deeper)  it 
would  be  better,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  questionable, 
the  idea  of  breakage  has  not  been  at  present  realised, 
not  one  at  present  having  been  disabled  for  use,  viz., 
two  years."  The  gentleman  in  question  has  not  men- 
tioned the  size  of  those  he  had,  but  I  have  given  in- 
structions to  have  them  made  about  24  inches  in 
diameter  by  4J  deep.  I  forwarded  a  pattern  of  the 
most  approved  form  to  the  manufacturer,  and  proper 
care  will  be  taken  in  annealing  the  glass,  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  scalded  in  frosty  weather. —  William 
Edwards,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


White  Mustard. — Having  a  very  good  opinion  of  ttie 
plant  as  food  for  sheep,  I  send  you  my  experience  of  it 
last  year,  that  you  may  compare  it  with  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  The  red  Clover  sown  in  1844, 
having  failed  very  much  on  my  farm  in  a  field  of 
22  acres,  I  was  induced  to  give  the  White  Mus- 
tard a  trial,  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
Wheat,  as  my  attention  had  been  much  directed  to  it 
by  various  periodical  publications.  Throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1845,  I  therefore  sowed  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  of  the  White  Mustard  in  this  field.  I  ex- 
tract the  details  from  my  note-book,  and  they  will,  I 
hope,  sufficiently  answer  the  questions  propounded  in 
your  Paper  of  Jan.  10.  On  May  5,  I  ploughed  and 
sowed  broadcast  about  12  lbs.  of  seed  to  an  acre,  har- 
rowing it  in  with  the  lightest  possible  set  of  harrows. 
The  seeds  made  their  appearance  above-ground  on  May 
12.  The  plants  afterwards  grew  rapidly,  and  were 
ready  for  folding  sheep  upon  them,  June  15  ;  at  this 
time  the  plants  were  much  in  flower,  and  about  4  feet 
in  height.  The  ground  was  not  manured,  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  poor — the  soil  gravelly.  The  rest 
of  the  field  was  sown  in  a  similar  manner,  but  that  part 
which  was  sown  in  May,  after  being  fed  off  with  sheep, 
was  sown  aj^in  with  the  same  seed  early  in  July,  and 
produced  a  very  heavy  crop  in  September,  which  was 
again  folded  with  sheep,  so  leaving  the  ground  in  good 
order  for  the  Wheat  which  followed  in  October.  I  may 
add  that  the  Wheat  plants  after  the  White  Mustard 
are  some  of  the'most  promising  I  have  this  year  upon 
the  farm.  My  sheep  thrived  so  well  upon  the  White 
Mustard,  running  by  day  in  some  bare  pasture,  and 
folded  on  a  fresh  piece  every  night,  that  I  intend  to  set 
apart  a  few  acres  for  the  plant  again  this  year.  Any 
further  particulars  are  at  your  service. — E.  Spencer 
Trower,  Walton-house,  near  Ware,  Herts. 

Garden  Farm. — We  have  a  large  garden  about  3?/ 
acres  of  strong  clay,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees.  We 
have  divided  it  into  seven  divisions  for  cultivating.  The 
produce  is  intended  mostly  for  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  to 
consume  under  cover  ;  perhaps  you  will  consider  the 
following  rotation,  and  point  out  any  improvement  you 
see.  The  trees  are  so  disposed  in  rows,  that  the  plough 
will  be  used  except  in  the  1st,  4  th,  or  5th  years  of  the 
course  ;  for  the  price  of  labour  in  this  part  is  so  high — 
15s.  a  week  the  least  wages — that  the  produce  of  the 
above  garden  does  not  clear  its  cost  when  done  by  the 
spade  altogether. 

Division  1  Summer.  Winter. 

1st  year    Early   Cabbages,  off  in    Prepared  by  the  plough  for 

July  or  August  winter  Tares. 

2nd  year    Tares  cut  green Swede,    white    or    yellow 

Turnip.. 
3rd  year     Barley  and  Clover  ... .     "Wheat    or    Oats     do    not 

answer,  because  of  the 

birds. 

4th  year    Clover  cut  green Winter  trench  with  spade. 

5th  year    Carrots,  Parnsips,  Onions 

Gth  year    Early  Peas  sown  wide  . .     Scotch  Cabbage  between 

the  rows. 
7th  year    Early     Potatoes    spring    Transplant  Swede  Turnips- 
planted,  from    beds    sown    last 

month. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  same  plot  having  had 
the  above,  several  crops  may  be  recommenced  with 

early  Cabbage,  &c,  in  1852 G.  B.  S.     [The  rotation 

appears  to  be  a  very  good  one.] 

The  Food  of  the  Labourers. — The  attention  of  the 
frieuds  of  the  poor  has  been  very  feelingly  directed  to- 
various  cheap  substitutes  for  their  ordinary  food,  and 
certainly  some  suggestions  have  occasioned  much.' 
ridicule.  Such  suggestions  seem  to  prove  how  difficult 
it  is  for  those  who  live  in  a  far  different  atmosphere  to- 
prescribe  practical  remedies  for  the  daily  wants  of  their 
poorer  brethren.  It  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  the 
labourer  if  the  manufacture  of  his  food  could  be  made ' 
as  profitable  as  that  of  his  clothing— if  he  could  pur- 
chase cheap  manufactured  nourishing  food  as  easily  as 
cheap  manufactured  cotton  goods.  We  should  then  see- 
mills  rising  for  manufacturing  and  cooking  food,  and 
machinery  called  into  action  by  the  capitalist,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
My  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  I  was  visiting  one  of  these 
manufactories.  Around  it  were  cattle  stalls,  whose 
contents  were  fatting  for  the  slaughterhouse.  In  its 
interior  a  steam  engine  gave  motion  to  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  supplied  the  steam  by  which  all  sorts  of 
meats  were  being  steamed.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
the  process  ;  the  others  consisted  in  the  separation  of 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  in  mashing  the  former,  and, 
amalgamating  it  with  vegetables  of  all  descriptions,, 
with  Beans,  Peas,  Barley-meal,  and  Rice,  properly  pre- 
pared with  salt  and  pepper,  &c.  The  goods  thus  pre- 
pared were  packed  in  air-tight  vessels,  and  were  then, 
ready  for  sale.  This  was  my  vision,  and  I  imagined 
how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  a  hard-working 
labourer  to  go  to  a  shop  and  buy  a  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture, over  which  a  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water  being 
poured,  it  would  afford  amost  nourishingmeal  lor  himself 
and  family.  I  certainly  have  not  much  faith  in  dreams,, 
but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  the  pre- 
paration of  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  could  be 
thus  manufactured  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  become  a 
profitable  employment  for  capital,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  hard-working  industri- 
ous labourer. — C.  L. 

Management  of  Poultry. — In  your  list  of  subjects 
for  discussion  by  Farmers'  Clubs,  it  may  perhaps 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  I  should  pass  over 
so  many  of  importance  to  agriculture,  and  fix  upon  one 
almost  the  last,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least,  viz., 
that  of  poultry.     The  agriculturist  ought  to  use  his 
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shall  increase  the  industrious  and  deserving  farmera*  '"n;^5^.  l?£ely  been  published 

Sow  is  this  Waste  to  be  Avoided  .'—  (1). — Companies  are  bem^ 
formed  for  the  collection  and  sale  of  town  sewage  manures 


utmost  exertions  to  pTovide,  as  far  as  he  possibly  can,- 
the  manures  which  can  be  made  on  his  own  farm,  and 
not  to  trust  to  those  which  are  to  be  purchased,' when 
9  times  oat  of  10  he  may  be  deceived.  I  have  liquid 
manure-tanks  with  sloping  banks  for  saturated  chaff 
for  Grass-kind,  liquid  manure  carts,  spouts  for  con- 
veying the  liquid  back  to  the  yard  when  moisture 
is  required,  and  various  other  requisites  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  But,  in  my  opinion,  I  have  had 
one  great  deficiency  until  the  present  time.  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of 
guano  ;  I  have  also  seen  that  benefit,  and  I  am  led  to 
consider  that  a  manure,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal,  to 
that  of  guano,  may  be  provided  at  home,  with  little 
expence,  and  with  the  assurance  that  when  we  put  in  our 
seed,  we  are  trusting  to  our  own  honesty,  and  not  to 
that  of  others.  I  am  led  to  confess  that  I  am  no 
■chemist,  therefore,  I  must,  in  this  instance,  expose  my 
ignorance  by  stating  that  I  am  trusting,  as  many  do, 
too  much  to  supposition.  The  guano,  we  all  know,  is 
the  dung  of  birds  ;  we  know  the  pigeon  dung  has  ad- 
mirable fertilising  properties,  and  the  fowl  feeds  on 
almost  the  same  food  as  the  pigeon.  I  am  therefore 
led  to  consider  that  immense  benefit  may  be  conferred 
upon  a  farm  by  the  use  of  the  dung  of  fowls.     We. 

""  increase  the  industrious  and  deserving  fa 
wives'  fund  of  amusement  and  profit,  and  confer  a 
greater  benefit  upon  one  farm,  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  fowls,  aud  providing  proper  accommodation^  and 
by  these  means  collecting  the  dung,  which  hitherto  has 
been  wasted  by  being  dropped  upon  the  carts  and 
implements  in  sheds,  or  the  ground.  My  poultry-house 
is  one  of  such  construction  as  not  only  to  provide  com- 
fort in  roosting,  but  for  laying  and  setting  ;  there  is  a 
slide  to  every  division,  which  is  taken  from  the  back 
and  put  to  the  front,  to  cut  off  the  access  of  other  hens 
which  disturb  them  during  incubation,  dissappointing 
the  owner  by  a  very  limited  supply  of  chickens.  I 
have  books  to  refer  to,  and  have  seen  an  analysis  of  the 
dung  of  fowls  ;  but  am  anxious  to  know  the  difference, 
if  mixed  with  salt,  to  that  of  guano.  Perhaps  if  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  a  man  of  science,  he  will  confer 
upon  me  his  opinion  by  inserting  it  in  this  Paper.  I 
liave  increased  my  number  of  fowls  this  year,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  planted  a  greater  quantity  of  potatoes 
than  usual.  The  latter  are  Very  good,  and  as  I  con- 
sider they  will  be  wanted  for  human  food  this  year,  I 
am  obliged  to  curtail  my  experiment.  It  is,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  the  custom  of  people  to  speak  of  the  bad 
and  not  of  the  good  ;  shall  I  be  wrong,  do  you  think,  if 
I  state  that  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  with  the 
reports  of  the  Potato  crop  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
from  my  own  observation  there  is  a  great  failure.  By 
cutting  off  the  crown  of  the  Potato  previously  to  cook- 
ing, and  saving  it  for  seed,  much  may  be  provided  without 
waste. — A  Tenant  Farmer. 

Necessity  of  Agricultural  Education. — I  regret,  but 
am  not  surprised,  to  learn  from  your  Leading  Article  of 
the  27th  inst.,  that -Farmers'  Clubs  are  generally  so 
short-lived.  Such  societies  are,  in  my  opinion,  highly 
•desirable ;  but  methinks  there  is  one  pre-requisite  to 
their  success,  which  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost 
sight  of — education.  Farmers,  as  a  body,  are  at  present 
but  little  disposed  for  discussional  meetings,  and  are 
very  tardy  in  adopting  anything  that  wears  the  garb  of 
novelty.  They  are,  moreover,  no  accountants,  and 
therefore  do  not  register  any  experiments  they  may  be 
induced  to  make,  so  as  to  determine  the  result  with 
accuracy.  This  being  the  case,  the  good  which  should 
result  from  the  societies  in  question  is  seldom  realised, 
the  interest  taken  in  them  consequently  abates,  until 
meetings  cannot  be  got,  and  thus  their  existence  termi- 
nates. Education  would,  if  I  mistake  not,  correct  all 
that  j  indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  basis  on 
which  every  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
should  rest,  for  otherwise  we  seem  to  be  endeavouring 
to  raise  a  superstructure  without  first  laying  the  foun- 
dation. We  have  in  this  neighbourhood  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  with  a  library  in  connection  with  it,  con- 
taining many  learned  and  excellent  works.  Now,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  no  one  will  read  these  books,  and  that 
there  are  no  farmers  amongst  us  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  their  merits,  and  to  carry  out  in  practice  the 
knowledge  which  may  be  derived  from  them  ;  but  of 
this  I  am  confident,  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
will  directly  receive  the  least' benefit  from  the  library, 
or  care  to  peruse  the  books  thereby  provided.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  continue.  Farmers 
are,  I  fear,  shortly  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  and  skill 
in  husbandry,  instead  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  know- 
ledge, scientific  as  well  as  practical,  they  must  have,  to 
aid  them  in  every  operation,  or  their  station  in  society 
cannot  long  be  maintained.  Of  this  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  truly  glad  to  see 
■a  place  in  your  columns  devoted  to  the  subject.  P.S. 
It  should  be  our  aim,  as  I  think  it  is  our  interest,  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  with 
forms  attached,  in  or  near  to  all  the  principal  market 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  an 
appeal  to  Government  for  this  purpose  would  be  satis- 
factorily responded  to. — A  Constant  Header. 


manure  derived  from  the  less  scourging  crops  which  he  grows, 
such  as  Turnips,  Grass,  <fcc,  food  for  cattle,  to  nin  wholly'and 
utterly  to  waste  ?  "Whatever  might  be  the  blame  which  he 
would  receive,  double  its  amount  must  certainly  attach  to  those 
who  waste  the  similar  produce  of  our  grain  crops,  and  of  the 
other  farm  productions  sold  as  food  for  man.  The  waste  of 
town  sewerage  manure  to  which  we  allude  is,  unquestionably, 
productive  of  very  great  national  loss.  This  is  one  point  for 
illustration'.  (We  shall  take  the  matter  up  shortly  iu  another 
section  of  the  Paper).  (2.).  Then  consider  the  degree  in  which 
the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  generally  wasted.  The  urine 
of  our  horses,  cattle,  and  other  stock  containing  matter 
which  possesses  a  pre-eminently  fertilising  influence,  is  in  gene- 
ral neglected.  The  soluble  matters  of  our  dung-heaps  are  to  a 
great  extent  washed  out  by  the  rain,  and  hardly  an  effort  is 
made  to  hinder  the  valuable  volatile  products  of  their  fermenta- 
tion from  being  carried  off  by  the  air.  (3.)  .The  refuse  products 
of  many  of  our  manufactures  are  very  generally  neglected, 
though  they  are  often  valuable  manures.  Coal  contains  in 
general  a  considerable  .quantity  of  ammonia,  a  remarkable 
iertiliser,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  this  has  been  to  any  extent 
saved.  It  is  driven  off,  with  the  other  volatile  ingredients  of 
the  mineral,  at  our  gas-works,  where  it  may  be  obtained  in  the 
so-called  gas-water,  which  contains  about  3  lbs.  of  it  in  every 
10  gallons.  The  waste  of  our  woollen  factories — Flax  waste- 
soap-boilers'  refuse,  &c. — all  possess  much  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  intelligent  farmer.  But,  taking  this  as  our  criterion,  what 
degree  of  intelligence  amongst  our  agriculturists  is  indicated 
by  the  shameful  statistics  of  this  important  subject  ? 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  any  other  authority  on  this  subject 
than  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  little  book  "  On  Waste 
^Manures,"  by  Mr.  Hannam — a  second  edition  of  which  has,  we 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

7.    ON    WASTE    MANURES. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  sufficiently  high  estimate  of  the 
national  loss  from  our  negligence  iu  this  respect. 

What  do  tee  icaste  f  (1.)  Town  sewerage.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  those  crops — Wheat,  Barley,  Jrc. — which  yield 
food  for  man,  are  the  most  scourging  crops  we  can  grow.  Now, 
what  would  be  said  of  the  farmer  who  would  allow  all  the 


and  we  shall  soon  direct  attention  to  their  operations.  These 
should  be  heartily  and  actively  patronised  by  the  intelligent 
farmer,  for  on  their  success  depends  the  period  when  the 
wretched  policy  hitherto  pursued  on  this  subject  shall  cease. 
(2).  Consider  the  policy  and  methods  of  saving  liquid  manures, 
and  the  details  of  the  most  economical  mode  of  managing  the 
dungheap.  Ample  room  is  here  for  lengthened  discussion  upon 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  tanks — the  use  of  the  water-cart 
— the  relative  efficiency  of  fixers  of  ammonia — Sulphuric  acid 
— Sulphates  of  iron  and  lime — Muriates  of  lime  and  soda,  char- 
coal, &c.  (3.)  Consider  the  actual  and  market  value  of  the 
various  refuse  products  of  our  manufactures.  On  this  head 
consult  C.  W.  Johnson  ,(On  Fertilisers."  The  "Farmer's 
Encyclopaedia,"  and  Hannam  "  On  Waste  Manures,"  &c. 

Bromsgrove  :  Tenant  Sights. — Mr., Wright  read  a 
paperon  Tenant  Right, strongly  advocating  the  necessity 
of  a  better  security  than  was  ever  afforded  to  tenants  at 
will,  or  from  year  to  year,  for  their  capital.  The  club 
was  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : — "  That  this  meeting  considers 
that  where  land  is  held  merely  on  a  tenancy  from  year 
to  year,  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  is  much  too  short ;  and  that, as  thetenant  upon 
deteriorating  the  soil  is  liable  to  an  action  for  dilapida- 
tions, so,  upon  having  made  improvements,  they  think 
the  tenant  should  have  a  remedy  against  the  landlord, 
in  cass  he  should  have  been  compelled  to  leave  before 
he  had  time  to  obtain  a  return  for  capital  expended." 

Harleston,  Norfolk,  Jan.  14  :  Oilcake  versus 
Linseed. —  The  relative  prices  at  which  eith  ris  cheaper? 
and  the  most  economical  mode  of  using  the  latter  ? 
Resolution  : — As  this  subject  was  introduced  rather  to 
direct  attention  to  the  use  of  Linseed  than  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  opinions  on  it,  and  as  the  meeting  will,  it 
is  fully  anticipated,  have  this  effect,  it  is  resolvsd  to 
defer  answering  the  questions  proposed  by  the  intro- 
ducer till  further  trials  (which  the  Club  recommends 
should  be  immediately  made)  shall  have  given  greater 
authority  to  the  decision.  As  far,  however,  as  the 
experience  of  the  members  has  hitherto  gone,  it  is 
believed  that  Linseed  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  fattening  food  for  cattle  ;  forming  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  consuming  our  own  corn  which  it  is 
thought  should  always  be  mixed  with  the  seed  in  about 
the  following  proportions,  three-fifths  corn  and  two- 
fifths  seed.  The  club  considers  that  corn  and  seed 
[i.  e.  we  presume  Oats,  or  Peas,  &c,  and  Linseed] 
thus  mixed  will  be  found  cheaper  than  either  alone,  or 
than  oilcake  ;  but  it  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  practice 
hitherto  adopted  in  this  county,  of  cooking  the  seed 
more  than  the  corn,  believing  that  the  former  is  little 
and  the  latter  largely  benefited  by  it ;  but  whilst  giving 
this  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  cooking  the  corn  where 
practicable,  and  thinking  that  Barley  should  never  be 
used  without,  the  Club  has  evidence  that  ground  Beans 
or  Peas  mixed  with  crushed  Linseed  and  given  dry, 
have  been  used  with  great  success. — For  the  Club, 
R.  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — On  the  10th  inst.  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Farmers'  Club  recently  formed  in 
this  town.  G.  H.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
rules  require  that  the  Society  meet  once  a  month  for  the 
discussion  of  agricultural  questions,  and  that  a  library 
and  museum  be  formed.  No  political  questions  are  to 
be  introduced  and  the  committee  are  to  have  the  power 
of  deciding  whether  a  subject  be  political  or  not. 

Wenlock  :  Game. — A  resolution  of  this  Club  at  one 
of  the  last  year's  meetings  : — "  That  looking  to  the 
excessive  damage  sustained  by  the  tenantry  of  the 
country  by  the  undue  preservation  of  Game,  it  is 
resolved,  that  a  representation  to  that  effect  be  made  to 
the  principal  landholders  of  this  neighbourhood,  re- 
spectfully requesting  that  they  will  order  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  rabbits,  and  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  hares  on  their  estates.  That  whilst 
coming  to  this  resolution,  this  Club  wishes  to  express 
to  their  landlords  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
pheasants  and  partridges  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
being  only  desirous  of  destroying  that  portion  of  the 
game  and  rabbits  which  they  verily  believe  will  in  many 
cases,  if  suffered  to  continue,  end  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  tenantry.  That  a  copy  of  the  last  resolution  be 
circulated  among  the  neighbouring  landholders,  and 
advertized  iu  the  two  Shrewsbury  newspapers." 
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Comber,  County  Down.  —  The  Messrs.  Andrews, 
owners  and  occupiers  of  this  estate,  obtained  the  Gold 
Medal  of  1844,  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  Improve, 
ment  Society  of  Ireland  "  to  the  proprietor  or  tenant,  in 
Ireland,  who  should,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844, 
have  thorough  drained  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner  (upon  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston's,  principles)  the 
greatest  quantity  of  land  in  his  own  occupation — not  less 
than  100  acres  English  statute  measure."  These  gen- 
tlemen had  been  competitors  during  the  previous  year, 
and  though  unsuccessful,  they  received  from  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston  (upon  whose  report  the  Medal  was  awarded), 
the  praise  of  having  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  other  com- 
petitors, in  applying  and  most  thoroughly  following  out 
the  Deanston  system.  The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's 
description  of  the  Comber  estate  : — "  The  farm  lies  well 
together  ;  the  superficial  features  are  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  are  steep,  with  some  intervening  flats.  The 
whole  rests  on  the  grauwacke  slate  formation  ;  and  the 
immediate  subsoil  consists  chiefly  of  a  clay  drift,-with 
gravel  stones  thickly  interspersed,  and  occasional  boul-  . 
ders  of  considerable  size.  The  flats  are  chiefly  a  dilu- 
vial deposit  from  the  higher  ground,  aud  iu  some  places 
had  been  of  a  marshy  and  boggy  nature.  The  subsoil 
is  in  general  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  must  have  been 
very  reteutive  of  surface  water  before  being  drained, 
as  was  testified  by  the  aspect  of  those  fields  on  the 
farm  still  undrained,  as  well  as  by  the  generally 
wet  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  adjoining 
laud.  The  farm  had  previously  been  divided  into 
small  and  irregular  enclosures.  The  whole  farm 
has  now  been  set  off  in  the  most  systematic  order  by  the 
Messrs.  Andrews,  the  fields  being  of  a  large  size,  and 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  and  laid  off  to 
suit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  lie  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  *  *  *  The  Messrs.  Andrews  have 
introduced  the  system,  as  at  Deanston,  of  leaving  no 
open  ditches,  and  of  rearing  excellent  Thorn  fences  on 
the  flat,  so  that  the  land  can  be  worked  up  to  the  fence 
on  both  sides. .  This  system  has  also  the  advantage  of 
permitting  the  hedge  roots  to  pass  into  the  fields,  so  that 
they  find  ample  nourishment.  The  making  of  good 
roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  farm  has  not  been 
neglected.  Throughout  the  whole  the  improvements 
have  been  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner  ;  and 
such  a  farm  so  arranged  and  cultivated  forms  a  most 
valuable  example  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
and  will  extend  its  benefits  even  to  distant  parts,  from 
the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  strangers  are  at  all 
times  permitted  to  go  over  the  ground,  whilst  a  clear 
and  minute  statement  of  the  processes  followed  in  the 
improvement  is  readily  given."  In  the  preliminary 
report  of  their  operations  which  the  Messrs.  Andrews  - 
laid,  before  the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland,  previous  to  Mr.  Smith's  inspection,  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur,  which  we  transcribe  entire. 

"The  increased  value  of  the  land  in  consequence  of 
the  draining  cannot,  of  course^/be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  reporters,  it  is  even 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  result  of  their 
operations  has  fully  realised  their  utmost  anticipations. 
On  the  lands  drained  and  subsoiled  some  years  ago,  and 
since  cultivated  on  the  true  system  of  green  cropping 
and  house  feeding,  the  finest  crops  have  been  raised,  as 
stated.  In  the  present  year,  the  Turnips  and  Potatoes 
upon  the  land  drained  in  1841,  and  subsoil  ploughed  in 
1842,  were  excellent.  The  Potatoes  were  admitted  by 
the  many  visitors  who  came  to  see  them  turned  out  of 
the  ground,  to  be  far  superior  to  any  crop  in  the  coun- 
try this  year,  and  to  have  been v  rarely  equalled  any 
other  year.  They  were  certainly  far  more  than  double, 
and  perhaps  nearly  threefold  the  crop  of  1840,  on  land 
of  similar  quality  undrained.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  observe  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  the  luxuriance 
of  that  crop.  The  Potatoes  were  planted  early  in  May. 
Soon  after,  a  week  of  incessant  rain  set  in  ;  and  had 
the  ground  not  been  drained,  most  of  the  seed  would, 
most  probably,  have  perished,  and  the  soil  would  have 
been  rendered  unfit  for  working  till  the  season  would 
have  been  too  far  advanced.;  and  being  then  caked  and 
hardened  by  the  succeeding  drought,  could  not,  by  any 
effort,  have  been  brought  iuto  the  fine  tilth,  so  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  the  Potato  and  the  Turnip 
crops.  As  it  was,  the  rain  having  ceased  on  a  Friday, 
the  ground  was  in  the  finest  order  for  working  on  the 
Monday  following,  and  all  the  processes  of  pulverizing, 
cleaning,  and  moulding,  were  executed  in  the  most  easy 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Vegetation  was  not  retarded 
an  hour ;  and  the  long  succeeding  drought,  which 
stunted  the  crops  on  all  undrained  shallow  soil,  never 
seemed  to  affect  this  in  the  slightest  degree.  Again,  in 
raising  the  Potatoes,  a  dry  night  after  a  wet  day  was 
quite  sufficient  to  drain  the  ground,  and  fit  it  for  working 
on  the  day  following  ;  and  the  Wheat  crop  was  got  into 
the  ground  in  the  finest  condition. 

"  The  amount  of  the  expenses  of  all  the  operations  has 
not  been  kept  distinct  from  the  ordinary  labour  of  the 
farm,  and  the  other  improvements  of  levelling  old 
fences,  filling  gripes,  planting  hedges,  and  other  works, 
which  were  necessary  to  complete  the  views  of  the 
applicants ;  but  the  best  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  several  drains, which  ob  ervation  from  time  to  time 
enables  reporters  to  afford,  shall  be  given.  They  can- 
not state  the  cost  of  the  <  xfcra  dsep  sinking  of  the  main 
drains,  which  was  certainly  very  considerable,  on  account 
of  its  great  depth  in  some  places,  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  rock  iu  part  of  its  course.  Exclusive  of  cutting  and 
filling,  the  main  drain  must  have  cost  per  perch  of 
seven  yards,  as  follows  : — 
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For  flags  anil  covering  stones,  und  drawing  two  tons   .    2a.  fjd, 
„    Building  the  side  walls,  eight  tons  stones     ..         ..4    0 
„  Mason  work  and  attendance,  say         CO 


11  fi 
"Thus  tliis  main  drain  being  148  English,  of  116  per- 
ches Irish,  in  length,  must  have  cost  for  building,  ex- 
l  elusive  of  cutting  and  filling,  the  sum  of  66/.  at  least. 
This  great  main  drain,  however,  will  carry  away  the 
water  from  between  70  and  80  acres.  After  heavy 
rains,  a  stream  of  water,  10  inches  deep  by  14  inches 
wide,  has  been  measured,  issuing  from  this  main.  In 
ordinary  weather,  it  may  not  exceed  2  inches  deep,  and 
after  long  drought  in  summer,  it  has  diminished  to  a 
very  trifling  stream,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  main  drain,  59  perches  English,  or  46  Irish, 
was  much  less  expensive,  both  in  cutting  and  building, 
the  sinking  being  much  less,  and  also  the  mason  work. 
It  may  have  cost  7s.  6rf.  to  8s.  per  perch,  independently 
of  cutting  and  filling....:  The  minor  main,  yet  to  be 
built  in  the  old  gripe,  having  but  little  to  do,  maybe 
built  of  much  less  dimensions,  and  at  greatly  less  expense. 
For  cutting  the  sub-mains  and  parallel  drains,  the  la- 
bourers are  paid  by  contract,  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per 
perch.  The  cost  of  those  drains  will  then  be  as  follows : — 

Sub-mains,  per  7  yards,  cutting 0s.  3d, 

One  ton  of  broken  stones      ..        09 

Carting,  screening,  and  filling  into  drains,  and  turving    0     5 
Tiles,  4  inches  diameter  at  52s.  per  thousand,  com- 
mon slates  for  soles,  carting,  laying,  &c 1     7 


Cost  per  7  yards  ...        ..30 
"The  length  of  sub-mains  in  129  acres,  being  1,508 
English,   or   1,185   perches,   Irish,  at   3s.   per  perch, 
177/.  15s:,  or  17.  7s.  6d.  per  English  acre.     The  parallel 
drains- 
Cutting,  3c?.  per  7  yards         '  3d. 

Half  a  ton  broken  stones      . .        . .        . .    4  J 

Carting,  filling,  screening,  and  turving     . .  '  2} 

per  perch,  lOd. 
Of  the  parallel  drains  there  are  at   20  feet  apart  126 
English  perches,  or  99  Irish,  in  the  statute  acre.      The 
cost  then  will  be  per  English  acre, — 

99  Irish  perches,  "parallel  drains,  at  lOd.  per  perch  . .  £4  2s.  Gd. 
Proportion  of  sub-mains    ..        ..        . .        ....    17    6 

2  ploughs  in  8  hours  will  fill  3lacres,  being  per  acre.    0  3    0 


Total  ..  ..£5  13  0 
"  The  lowest  expense,  therefore,  thai  can  be  stated,  ex- 
clusive of  the  main  drains,  is  5/.  13s.  per  English  acre, 
and  taking  into  account  casualties,  ana  removing  rocks, 
which  sometimes  come  in  the  way  of  the  drains,  it  is 
feared  that  it  may  be  raised  to  6/.  Lower  estimates 
than  this  have  been  given  ;  but  to  do  the  work  effec- 
tually, in  the  manner  applicants  have  done,  no  less  sum 
will  be  found  adequate." 

Mr.  John  Andrew^  has  lately  given  in  the  Dublin 
Farmers'  Gazette,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  farming 
adopted  on  this  estate.  We  shall,  next' week,  lay  his 
report  on  this  subject  before  our  readers. 

Miscellaneous. 

On  the  use  of  Linseed. — In  Norfolk  generally,  and 
in  many  parts  of  other  counties,  the  use  of  Linseed,  to 
fatten  bullocks  and  sheep,  is  beginning  to  be  understood. 
Many  suppose  that  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
its  properties  ;  but  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  value,  particularly  for  rearing  store  stock 
iu  combination  with  box-feeding  and  summer  grazing. 
The  direct  advantage  is  seen  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  cattle — the  indirect,  in  the  superiority  of  the  crops 
where  the  manure,  thus  obtained,  has  been  applied. 
Formerly,  through  ignorance  of  management,  Linseed, 
as  cattle-food,  failed  to  remunerate,  and  consequently 
its  use  had  long  been  discontinued  in  this  county.  But, 
during  the  last  four  years,  the  demand  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply.  An  incontestible  proof  of  the  efficacv 
of  Linseed  compounds !  Many  farm-premises  have 
been  metamorphosed  through  the  conversion  of  sheds 
into  boxes,  and  the  addition  of  new  ones  ;  not  by  ama- 
teur farmers  alone,  who  are  too  often  influenced  by 
plausible  theories,  but  by  men  of  long  experience  and 
sound  judgment.  I  subjoin,  with  much  satisfaction,  an 
extract  from  a  letter  by  Sir  C.  Burrell,  Bart.  ;  and 
those  of  many  other  landowners  and  tenant-farmers  I 
purpose  to  embody  in  my  forthcoming  work  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  Flax,  the  fattening  of  cattle  upon  native  pro- 
duce, &c.  : — "  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  repeating 
my  entire  satisfaction  derived  from  Mr.  Warnes's  box- 
feeding  system  as  set  forth  in  his  pamphlets,  and 
brought  into  both  summer  and  winter  practice  on  my 
farm,  -the  beasts  thriving  rapidly  on  the  compound 
mode  of  crushing  Linseed,  with  Bean,  Barley,  or  other 
meal  boiled  and  forrned  into  a  mass,  with' which  my 
beasts  have  thriven  more  advantageously  than  others 
on  oil-cake,  and  at  less  cost :  and,  as  regards  the  excel- 
lence and  flavour  of  the  meat,  it  is  superior,  and  speci- 
ally tender  and  juicy.  I  have  sound  grounds,  for  pre- 
ferring the  box-feeding  system  to  every  other  mode  ; 
the  food  being  cheaper,  the  cattle  thriving  faster,  and 
the  dung  made  being  so  much  better,  that  we  consider 
12  loads  thereof  equal  to  20  loads  from  oil-cake  fed 
beasts;  whether  tied  up  or  otherwise. — C.  M.  Burrell." 
W.  W,  Whitmore,  Esq.,  of  Dudmanston,  Shropshire,  is 
engaged  in  transforming  a  barn  into  a  double,  and  some 
adjoining  bullock-sheds  into  a  single  row  of  boxes,  with 
lofts  for  provender  ;  all  which,  communicating  with  the 
cooking-house,  originally  a  dairy,  form  a  complete  esta- 
blishment, and  at  a  cost  comparatively  nominal.  This 
gentleman's  plan  embraces  40  boxes,  capable  of  con- 
taining 50  or  60  bullocks.  The  Rev.  J.  C.'B.  Warren, 
of  Horkesley  Hall,  has  about  50  boxes,  arranged  and 
constructed  upon  principles  alike  economical.  But  the 
most  compact  establishment  that  I  have  yet  had  the 


pleasure  of  inspecting,  is  that  of  II.  S.  Partridge,  Esq., 
of  Hoekham  Hall  ;  comprising,  under  one  roof,  accom- 
modation for  14  bullocks,  a  boiling-house  with  coppers, 
and  a  pump  ;  a  Turnip. house  and  chambers  for  hay, 
cutting  and  Linseed  crushing  machines.  I  mention 
these  circumstances  to  show,  that  all  farm-premises 
may,  by  a  little  consideration  and  contrivance,  be  simi- 
larly converted,  and  every  farmer  in  the  kingdom  be 
stimulated  to  adopt  a  system  that  will  insure  profit  to 
himself,  rent  to  his  landlord,  and  employment  to  his 
labourers  ;  because  it  would  enable  him  to  double  his 
usual  number  of  cattle,  to  make  two  returns  of  fat  bul- 
locks in  a  year,  and  to  apply  to  his  land  an  abundance 
of  efficacious  manure — a  system  based  upon  fundamental 
principles,  depending  upon  its  own  resources,  requiring 
neither  foreign  food,  foreign  manures,  nor  chemical 
preparations.  A  system,  simple  in  practice,  powerful 
in  effect,  and  applicable  to  every  grade  of  farmer.  A 
system,  more  important,  if  possible,  to  the  breeder  than 
to  the  grazier,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dumfries 
Agricultural  Association,  and  from  the  miserable  spec- 
tacles that  appear  in  our  cattle  markets— spectacles  at 
variance  both  with  humanity  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. His  Grace  animadverted  upou  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  keeping  cattle  upon  straw  in  winter  ;  and  ad- 
vised the  adoption  of  some  method  that  would,  at  least, 
retain  the  condition  acquired  in  the  summer,  and  im- 
prove the  manure.  Linseed,  meal  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  intimately  incorporated  with  straw,  will 
achieve  both  objects.  The  allowance,  whether  much  or 
little,  will  produce  a  proportionable  effect,  such  as  those 
only  who  try  the  experiment  can  believe.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Partridge  has  21  score  of  ewes,  to  which  a  peck 
only  is  given  per  day,  at  the  cost  of  Is.  9d.,  or  a  penny 
per  score,  including  the  expense  of  crushing,  boiling, 
&c.  That  so  small  a  quantity  of  Linseed  should  be 
divided  amongst  420  sheep,  must,  of  course,  appear 
paradoxical,  but  the  following  explanation  of  the  means 
employed  will  remove  doubt  :■ — A  peck  of  Linseed,  re- 
duced to  fine  meal,  is  stirred  into  20  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  In  about  10  minutes,  the  mucilage  being 
formed,  a  pailful  is  poured,  by  one  person,  upon  two 
bushels  of  cut  hay  thrown  into  a  strong  trough,  while 
another  mixes  it  with  a  fork,  and  hastens  the  absorption 
with  a  smaller  rammer.  The  like  quantity  of  chaff  is 
next  added  with  the  mucilage  as  before,  till  the  copper 
is  empty.  The  mass  being  firmly  pressed  down,  is, 
after  a  short  time,  carried  in  sacks  to  the  fold,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  avidity  with  which 
sheep  devour  hay,  before  so  ordinary  that  they  refused 
to  eat.  As  the  lambing  season  advances,  and  circum- 
stances require,  the  proportion  of  Linseed  will  be  in- 
creased"; a  method,  that  all  who  are  straitened  for 
provender  will  find  it  their  interest  to  adopt  ;  remem- 
bering that  this  mixture  is  alike  serviceable  to  lean 
cattle  and  to  horses  ;  aud  that  the  straw  of  Peas  and 
the  stalks  of  Beans  are  second  only  to  hay.  A  few 
Swede  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  Carrots,  sliced 
very  small,  and  added  to  the  water  when  first  put  into 
the  copper,  will  much  improve  the  compound. — John 
Warnes,  jun.,  in  Sell's  Messenger. 

Improvement  of  British  Agriculture. —  At  a  late 
meeting  in  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre, 
made  the  following  remarks  : — He  was  able  to  prove 
that  the  farmers  had  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased population,  but  that  they  had  actually  "gone 
ahead."  In  1821  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  11,978,875.  It  had  been  calculated,  and  he  be- 
lieved correctly,  that  on  the  average  each  individual 
would  require  a  quarter  of  Wheat  for  his  sustenance 
during  the  year.  Now,  taking  the  ten  years  previously 
to  1821,  he  found  that  the  average  quantity  of  foreign 
Wheat  entered  annually  for  home  consumption  was 
429,076  quarters.  If  they  deducted  that  number  from 
the  population  (calculating  every  person  to  consume 
annually  one  quarter  of  Wheat),  the  amount  of  Wheat 
produced  each  year  in  this  country  at  that  time  would 
appear  to  be  11,549,799  quarters.  In  1831  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  13,897,187,  the  average  importa- 
tions of  foreign  Wheat  for  the  previous  10  years  were 
534,762  quarters  ;  so  that  the  growth  of  Wheat  in  this 
country  might  then  be  taken  to  average  13,362,425 
quarters  annually.  There  was,  therefore,  an  average 
increased  production  in  the  last  ten  years  over  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years  of  1,812,626  quarters  per  annum. 
Again,  in  1841  the  population  was  15,911,757,  the  ave- 
rage importations  of  foreign  Wheat  during  the  preced- 
ing 10  years  were  908,118  quarters,  and  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  country  annually  might  be  calculated 
at  15,003,639  quarters.  The  total  increase  in  the  home 
production  during  the  period  through  which  his  calcu- 
lation extended  was  3,4.53,840  quarters.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  he  was  justified  in  contradicting  the  as- 
sertion that  the  farmers  had  not  kept  pace  in  produc- 
tion with  the  increasing  population  of  the  country. 

CALENDarTOF  OPERATIONS. 

'       .,  JANUARY. 

Tdlage  Operation*.— The  <  winter  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
highly  conducive,  indeed  almost  essential  to  its  fertility.  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  shown  us  that  there  exists  in  soils  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible store  of  food  for  plants;  though  not  iu  a  soluble 
form  ;  and  infertility  is  generally  the  consequence,  not  of  the 
absence  of  these  stores,  but  of  the  small  portion  of  them  which, 
at  any  given  time,  are  in  an  available  or  useful  condition.  Now, 
in  whatever  way  that  somewhat  mysterious  agent,  "atmospheric 
influence,"  may  act,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of.its  ef- 
iets  ;  it  renders  matters  useful  to  vegetables  soluble  in  water 
and  thus  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  its  roots,  and  while 
water  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  the  air  are  doubtless 
the  chemical  means  it  employs,  water  and  air  and  frost  are 
the  agents  of  disintegration  which  it  puts  in  action,  in  order  to 
render  the  substance  of  the  soil  more  open  to  their  influence 


And  it  is  of  importance  that  we  assist  these  agents  by  our 
tillage  operations.  Dr.  Daubcny's  researches  into  this  subject 
appear  to  lead  almost  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  to  which 
Jetliru  Tull  drew  attention  long  ago,  that  in  farming,  opening 
und  pulverising  (not  to  speak  of  cleaning)  the  soil,  is  the  main 
point  to  be  nttended  to. 

Land  should  be  naturally  or  artificially  dry,  and  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  full  depth  of  the  active  soil.  A  surface 
drainage  in  many  cases  is  advisable  as  well  as  an  under- 
ground;  i.  o.  it  is  well  to  plough  the  land  in  ridges  and  clean 
the  furrows  well  out,  keeping  a  channel  open  in  each  to  hinder 
any  surface  lodgement  of  water  which  will  otherwise  some- 
times occur  on  the  best  drained  fields.  A  good  deal  of  tho  ease 
and  efficiency  of  the  spring  cultivation  will  depend  on  the 
ploughing  previous  to  winter,  which  the  land  has  received.  If 
done  deeply  and  well  when  the  land  was  dry,  the  soil  in  spring 
will  plough  up  mellow  and  friable.  Especial  attention  is 
needed  in  the  autumn  ploughing  of  land  intended  for  Carrots. 
For  the  proper  seed  time  of  this  crop  is  so  early,  that,  excepting 
tho  lightest  soils,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  put  the  plough  in  in 
spring,  and  it  is  well  to  apply  the  manure  in  autumn,  and 
merely  use  the  cultivator  and  harrow  before  sowing  in  March. 

During  this  month,  when  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry,  late  or 
spring  Wheat  may  be  sown.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
— not  by  choice,  but  necessity — of  sowing  Wheat  as  late  even 
as  March  ;  the  quantity  »f  6eed  we  have  used  has  been  about 
6  pecks  per  acre,  and  we  have  found  it  sufficient.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  owing  to  the  late  harvest  of  tho  past  season,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  root  crops,  the  present  Wheat  sowing 
may,  be  later  than  usual.  No  weather  could  be  better  for 
sowing  than  that  which  we  enjoyed  during  some  weeks  of  the 
past  month. 

In  reference  to  the  garden  farm,  on  which  we  would  make  a 
monthly  remark,  we  may  merely  mention,  that  as  all  Wheat 
should  have  been  sown  in  November,  and  all  roots  harvested 
before  that  time,  little  work  remains  to  -  be  done,  excepting 
d'gsiig  or  forking  the  stubble,  and  this  ought  to  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  frosts  set  in.  His  well  to  keep  some  of  the  work 
on  hand  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who  during  this 
season  may  be  looking  for  work.  The  autumn  digging  should 
be  as  deep  and  rough  as  possible. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Agricultural  Statistics— P—  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— 


Population. 

Average  Annual  Im- 
port of  Grain  during 
10  preceding  Years. 

Total  No.  of  Acres 
inclosed  during  10 
preceding  Years. 

1821 
1831 
1841 

20,9C3,6G6 
24,100,376 
26,870,143 

Qrs. 
about    700,000 
„      1,200,000 
„      1,330,000 

Acres. 

1,410,930 

340,480 

102,480 

There  is  no  existing  information  on  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Annual  average  prices  of  Wheat — To  Inquirers— See  the 
Appendix  to  the  Annual  Supplement  to  Mr.  Willich's  "  Tithe- 
Tables  for  184G." 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurzel — Tenant  Farmer— Large  crops 
of  both  hare  been  grown  on  land  manured  with  3  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano  per  acre. 

Comparative  cost  of  Tillage  Operations— Inquirer— Plough- 
ing, say  8s.-  harrowing,  la.  2d.  $  "cultivating,"  2s.  6d.  ; 
horse  hoeing  between  the  rows  2(1  inches  wide,  2s. 

Compost— A  B— Your  compost  is  made  up  of  materials,  the 
mixture  of  which  will  be  advantageous.  Charcoal-dust  is 
a  Very  useful  element  in  all  composts  of  matters  whose  decom- 
position produces  ammonia. 

Cow-feeding— A  Q—2  cwt.  of  hay  per  week,  8  or  9  cwt.  of 

,  Swedes  per  week,  probably  rather  less1  of  Carrots,  and  fully 
as  much  of  Cabbages,  would  any'  of  them  keep  a  full-sized. 

,  cow  in  condition.  10  or  12  lbs.  of  hay,  and  60  or  70  lbs/  of  a 
mixture  of  Mangold  Wurzel  and  ParsDips  would  be  excellent 
food  for  a  cow,  both  in  quality,  and,  per  dwm,"quantity. 

Damage  done  by  Hunting  —  A  HayFarmer  asks  how  he  and 
his  neighbours  can  obtain  redress  for  the  damage  they  sus- 
tain from  London  hunting  parties  continually  riding  and 
poaching  their  lands  and  destroying  their  best  drained 
meadows  ?  or  in  what  way  they  may  be  justified  in  annoying: 
them. 

Feeding  Cattle—  Tenant  Farmer— Tour  cattle  are  now  in  good 
condition, — should  you  sell  them  ar»d  buy  lean  stock  to  eat  the 
rest  of  your  Turnips,  or  keep  your  fat  stock  on  till  they  have 
finished  them?  The  choice  you  say  is  between  full-grown 
lean  cattle  and  full-grown  fat  cattle.  We  should  imagine 
that  ihelatter  would  make  more  beef  off  a  given  weight  of 
food  than  the  former  ;  for  their  present  coat  of  fat  meat  is  a 
warm  jacket  to  them,  and  on  the  well  ascertained  ground 
that  warmth  is  an  equivalent  for  food,  the  latter  will  require 
less  to  keep  them  fattening  than  the  former.  A  consideration 
of  market  prices  and  prospects  may  however  reverse  our  deci- 
sion ;  but  these  points  you  must  determine  for  yourself. 
And  it  depends  on  local  circumstances  too  whether  it  may 
notrather.be  your  interest  to  buy  young  stock  to  consume 
your  Turnip'-,  and  sell  them  out  as  graziers  ha  spring. 

Flax  Seed— F  jJ  Martin— Sow  Riga  seed.  The  Orange  Globe- 
Mangold  Wurzel  is'the  best  sort. 

Gas  Water— J.  Subscriber- It  contains  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia ;  300  or  400  gallons  will  therefore  be  a  good  dressing1 
per  acre ;  and  if  you  have  not  the  water-cart  necessary  to 
its  application  in  a  liquid  form,  you  may  get  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
together  to  act  as  a  sponge  to  absorb  it,  and  thus  apply  it  in 
compost.  Dry  turf  ashes  will  absorb  an  amazing  quantity  of 
liquid.  So  will  old  dry  spent  bark.  And  of  these  you  must 
apply  so  much  per  acre  as  shall  suffice  to  absorb  400  gallons- 
of  the  liquid. 

Grass  Land—  Inquirer—  The  question  referred  to  under  this- 
heading  last  week  was  :  If  an  acre  of  meadow,  when  mown, 
in  June  will  yield  a  ton  of  hay,  what  would  be  thevalue  oft  he - 
Grass,  were  itnot'mown,  to  graze  sheep  and  cattle  on?  How 
much  beef  or  mutton  .would  it  make  ?  Can  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents state  their  experience  ? 

Grass  Seeds— F  P  B  Martin— What  is  your  soil?  For  sandy 
soil  Mr.  Lawson  re'eornmends  the  following  mixture  :— Alo- 
pecurus  pratensis,  1£  lbs. :  Dactylis  glomerata,  2  lbs. ;  F.  duri- 
uscula,  3  lbs.  j  Lolium  italicum,  3  lbs.  ;  Poa  nemoralis,  3  lbs.  ; 
:  Medicago  lupulina,  1  lb.  ;  Trifolium  repens,  5  lbs.  ;  Avena 
flavescens,  l^lbs.  ;  Festuca  heterophylla,  1  lb.;  F.  rubra, 
3 lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  5  1bs.  ;  Poa  pratensis,  lib.  ;  Trifo- 
lium pratense,  4  lbs.  ;  in  all,  34  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture  on  Clat  Soil— J  It — 


ome- 
lb., 


Sow  per  acre  of  Alopecurus  pratensis  2  lbs.,  Dactylis  glo 
rata  5  lbs.,  Festuca  duriuscula  1  lb.,  F.  heterophylla  1 
F.  loliacea  2  lbs,  F.  Pratensis  3  lbs.  ;  Lolium  perenne  12  lbs., 
Phleum  pratense  3  lbs.,  Poa  trivialis  3  lbs,  Medicago  lupu- 
lina 1  lb.,  Trifolium  pratense  perenne  4  lbs.,  T.  repens  51bs. ; 
in  all  42  lbs.,  with  about  one  bushel  of  Rye  ;  Carrots  may  be 
sown  on  the  flat,"  i.e.,  not  as  Turnips  are  on  the  top  of  ridged 
drills.     We  will  refer  to  the  subject  in  our  Calendar  shortly. 

Hauling  Manure — Inquirer — "The  Party  "  consists  of  3  men 
filling,  2  boys  (there  being  4  carts— 1  at  the  heap,  1  going,  1 
iu  the  field,  and  1  returning)  leading,  1  man  in  the  field 
dividing,  and  two  other  men  in  the  field  spreading,  and  they 

.  can  altogether  fill,  carry,  divide,  and  spread  120  'cubic  yards 
in  a  day. 

Horse  Keep — Inexperience—  Give  a  bran  mash  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  the  Bean  straw;  and  if  the  laiter  is,  as  ifr 
should  be,  cut  into  chaff,  a  moderate  proportion  of  hay  should 
be  cut  with  it.  W.  C.  S. 

Kohl  Rabi — Tenant  Farmer — It  is  a  sort  of  Cabbage  with  a 
swollen  stem,  and  this  wen  on  its  neck  is  tho  valuable  part.. 
We  should  prefer  the  Swede  or  Mangold  Wurzel.  It  is, 
hardy. 
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■licz  on  Suzev— Tenant  Farmer— Next  week.  .■ 

-Linseed  Cake  versus  Guano— Inquirer—  Did  you  see  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Caird  on  this  subject?  He  prefers  guano,  and  has 
had  more  experience  than  we  have.  The  profitableness  of 
buvin0,  guano,  in  certain  cases,  is  unquestionable ;  that  of 
"buying  Linseed  will  always  depend  upon  the  feeding  properties 
of  the°cattle  you  give  it  to.  *   ->,  * 

'MANUBE—5ftwa*— You  propose  to  sow  over  your  land  1  qr.  of 
bones  per  acre,  acted  on  by  about  Go  lbs.  of  acid.  The  quan- 
tity of  bones  is  sufficient,  but  you  had  better  increase  the 
quantity  of  acid,  say  to  1  cwt.,  so  that  for  your  3-  acres  you 
will  need  another  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  besides  the  quan- 
tity you  mention.  At  the  same  time  your  success  is  by  no 
means  certain  on  "clay  "  land.  Your  damaged  Turnip-seed 
had  better  be  crushed  and  thrown  in  among  your  cattle  food. 
Poultry  dung  may  be  thrown  on  the  manure-heap,  and  incor- 
porated with  it.  A  cart  load  of  it  is  worth  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  horse  manure. 

\Peg-dkum  Thrashing  Machine — J  L  Doneraile  asks  for  infor- 

'  mation  about  this  machine  from  any  of  our  Scotch  readers 
who  may  have  used  it. 

Pigeons — Tom  Pigeon  asks  what  is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  attaching  pigeons  to  their  home  ?  Pigeons'  dung  may  be 
used  in  compost  as  a  manure.  Consider  it  as  10  or  12  times 
as  strong  as  good  horse  manure,  and  apply  it  accordingly. 

•Poor  Clover  Root — W  E — We  should  imagine  1  cwt.  per  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  what 
might  be  better,  Vcwt.  of  each  mixed,  would  be  preferable  to. 
superphosphate  of  lime  for  your  Clover  plant.  However,  if 
you  wish  to  try  it,  place  a  quarter  of  crushed  bones  in  a  heap 
in  a  large  tub  :  make  a  basin-shaped  cavity  at  top  and  pour 
into  it  about  14  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  mix  it  carefully 
up  and  add  60  or  70  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  bide  fora  day 
or  two  ;  then  throw  the  whole  of  it  over  on  a  heap  of  two  cart 
loads  of  turf  ashes,  aud  mix  it  carefully  over.  That  compost 
should  suffice  for  1  acre,  and  it  will  doubtless  benefit  the 

'   succeeding  crop. 

Potatoes — O  M  L — Potato  seed  sown  now  will  not  produce 
tubers  of  sufficient  size  for  consumption  in  the  autumn. 

Relative- economy  of  making  Yeal  or  Butter — Inquirer — 
We  have  but  very  lately  been  in  a  position  to  answer  your 
question.  See  Home  Correspondence  next  week.  100  galls,  of 
will  yield  21. 19s.  4d.  worth  of  cheese,  at  Gd.  per  ib. ;  or 
21.  Gs.  lOd.  worth  of  butter,  at  10d.f  aud  poor  cheese  at  3d., 
per  Bj.  ;  or  11.  17s.  worth  of  veal. 

•  Specific  Gravity  of  Turnips — K  C — Is  the  nutritiveness  of  the 
Turnip  directly  in  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity  i  Turnips 
generally  are  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  there- 
fore on  a  prion  grounds  (for  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us), 
it  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  to  anjswer'this 
question.  It  is  quite  possible,  according  to  the  datd  you  have 
supplied,  that  the  Turnip  of  greatest  specific  gravity  may 
contain  most  water,  and  that  is  opposed  to  the  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  which  on  the  firstglauce  would  appear  just  ;  but 
are  you  sure  your  statement  is  accurate  ;  for  it  is  certainly 
somewhat  extraordinary — and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  inquire  at  the  same  time  into  the  composition  of  the  spe- 
cimens as  far  as  the  amount  of  water  they  respectively  con- 
tain.    We  should  be  very  glad  to  publish  your  results. 

■Spring  Wheat—  B  W—  We  should  recommend  the  Bellevue 
Talavera.  We  cannot  speak  of  our  own  knowledge  about 
the  Yellow  Dantzic  as  spring  Wheat. 

To  Feed  Ewes — Inquirer — Give  them  plenty  of  succulent  food. 
Common  Turnips,  for  instance ;  and  after  a  week  or  two, 
when  the  lambs  may  be  supposed  to  be  growing  well,  give 
the  ewes  £  a  pint  of  Peas  a-piece  daily,  increasing  it  gra- 
dually up  to  £  of  a  pint.  * 

'To  fill  Compost  into  Carts— Inquirer — Convpost  of  ordinary 
weight  may  be  filled  for  \d.  a  cubic  yard. 

'To  Level  Ridges— P — Are  they  very  steep  and  very  old  ?  If 
so,  the  safest  way,  though  expensive,  ■will  be  to  trench  the 
land  by  spade  across  the  ridge ;  level  the  lower  spit  in 
digging  it,  and  then  throw  the  top  spit  forward  to  cover  it. 
If  the  ridges  are  neither  very  steep  nor  old,  you  may  do  as 
you  propose. 

To  Spread  Manure — Inquirer — 20  yards  of  dung  may  be  spread 
on  an  acre  for  about  9d.  or  lOd. 

To  take  charge  of  Stall-fed  and  Box-fed  Cattle— Inquirer 
— One  active  man  and  one  active  boy  will  manage  40  head  of 
cattle. 

Transmutation  of  Grain— A  Correspondent — The  idea  is  not 
so  entirely  absurd  as  not  to  deserve  experiment.  Trials  of  it 
are  now  in  process,  and  in  due  time  the  result  will  be  given  on 
the  horticultural  side  of  this  Paper. 

Turnip-tops — GB  S — You  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them. 
If  placed  in  a  heap  they  will  rot.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  strew  them  over  a  piece  of  ploughed  land,  sufficiently 
thick  to  hide  the  ground ;  if  frost  comes  they  will  soon  rot 
away  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  they  will  probably  sprout  out 
afresh,  and  they  may  keep  for  a  while.  See  if  you  cannot  ex- 
change them  with  a  neighbour  for  some  article,  such  as 
Swedes  or  Mangold  Wurzel,  that  wiU,  keep. 

Misc — Regular  Header — Your  note  has  arrived,  but  not  its  in- 
closure. 

%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  b« 
answered  the  same  week. 


JBlarfate. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  26.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs, 

BdBtHcote,  HerefurdB,&o-  4s    0co4b  4 


Beat  Short  Horns 
Ssuond  quality  Beasts 
Calved 


Best  Downs  &Half-breds    4-10  to  60  2 
Best  Long-wools     -   .'■  --.'* 
Ewes  and  second  quality    4 
_      Pi8a  ...    3 

Beasts,  3092;  Sheep,  18,520;  Calves,  73;  Pigs;  315. 
We  have  a  full  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  weather  continuing  unfavourable 
■for  slaughtering,  late  prices  are  barely  maintained.  4s  4d  forthebest  Soots, 
and  4s  lor  Sh'trt-homa,  are  extreme  quotations,  and  only  drained  in  ccm- 
;jiratlvrly  few  iiatances.-The  supply  of  Sheep  is  remarkably  short,and  price* 
ars  a  little  aivanced  in  the  very  best  qualities. — Veal  trade  continues  steady. 
— Pork  trade  is  very  heavy. 

Friday,  Jan.  30. 

The  Eupply  of  BeaBta  is  Bhnrt,  but  quite  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  we  can- 
n  it  report  niiy  advance  In  price,  only  that  the  highest  quotations  of  Monday 
a  e  morj  Kenerally  ob;ained.— The  supply  (if  Sheep  continues  to  decrease,and 
there  Is  a  ensequt-nt  rise  of  fully  2d  per  H  lbs.  on  all  descriptions.— Veal  trade 
con.iaues  steady — Pork  trade  Is  rather  better;  prices  range  f  10m  4a  to  5s. 

Beasts,  603;  Sheep,  19|0;  Calves,  125;   Pigs,  320. 
41,  West  SmUhlieia. 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  Jan.  26, 

The  supply  since  our  last  report  has  been  very  limited  by  the  sailing  ves. 
■  3ila ;  notwithstanding,  those  left  of  former  arrivals,  with  the  supply  by  tht 
steamboats  and  railways,  have  been  fully  sufficient  for  the  present  limited 
demand  ;  and  the  trade  is  languid  at  the  following  prices:— York  Reds,  from 
;3  is  to  130b  per  ton  ;  ditto  Rrgenta,  90s  to  UOa  per  ton;  Lincolnshire  Kidneyi 
HOi;  Scotch  Redu,  50sto  80s  per  ton.  There  was  one  or  two  fresh  cargoes 
arrived  at  ihe  close  of  the  week,  when  85s  to  90s  per  ton  was  asked,  bat  few 
sales  have  been  effected  at  the  last  named,  prices.  Jersey  Blues,  75s  to  80b 
per  t»n. 


Prime  Mn 
lair. New. 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


-a  to 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smlthfield,  Jan,  29. 

d.Hsy   8O1  to    92s  I  New  Hay        —  a  to   — s  I  NewClr. 
RowenTO         75    |  Clover  85  to  112    |  Straw 

John  Coopeb,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  29. 

88sto   S2s  l  Old  Clover  UOstolJSal 

70         80    I  Inferior  do.    95        106    I  Straw  38sto8Gt 

—  —   I  New  Clover  —  —    | 
JosHtiA  Bailer,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Jan.  30. 

80a  to    92s  I  Old  Clover      — s  to  —ft 

63  75      New  Clover   110        120     Straw      30a  to  34i 

—  —   1  Infr.        „        70  84  1 
_Trade  very  dull  at.  the  abnyg  prices. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  30. 

n,(/«h*^  n°tt,Ier<"!oa,w  noalice  ln  the  H°P  market,  either  as  to  demand  or 
?„a  ,h  ,  p  a     s  p  ana  do  not   aPPear  «°  give  satisfaction  to  any  party, 

£    ^1^      n°-  e*p5ct  t0  8ee  any  lmPr°™™nt  «ke  place  until  his 
plans  are  acoptsd  or  rejected. 

Pattbnkbm  &  Skith,  Hop -Factors. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  31.— The  market  has  he  en  pretty 
well  supplied  during  the  week  with  most  articles;  hut  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  trade  has  been  very 
dull.  Pine-apples  are  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Hothouse  Grapes  continue  to  he  scarce,  but  foreign 
sorts  are  good,  and  tolerably -plentiful.  Good  specimens  of 
dessert  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce,  especially  of  the  latter. 
Oranges  are  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  almost  all  kinds  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  vegetables.  Asparagus  is  rather  more  plentiful,  and 
abundance  of  good  Seakale  may  be  obtained  at  from  8d.  to 
2s.  Gd.  a  punnet.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  winter  Greens,  is  good ;  White  Broccoli  from  Corn- 
wall is  plentiful,  and  fetches  from  Is.  to  4a.  per  dozen  heads. 
French  Beans  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week,  nor 
has  Rhubarb,  which  is  every  week  becoming  more  abundant. 
Celery  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  Potatoes  are  also,  generally 
speaking,  of  better  quality  than  they  have  hitherto  been ; 
they  are  cheaper  than  they  were  last  week,  the  very  best 
samples  fetching  only  11.  a  ton:  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
few  fine-looking  samples  of  new  Potatoes  have  been  offered. 
They  were  perfectly  free  from  disease,  aud  brought  good  prices. 
Chicory  continues  to  be  supplied,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  de- 
mand for  it.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plen- 
tiful. Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes, 
Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  At  to  fli 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  84  to  Gs 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  la 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  la  to  3» 
Apples,  DesB.,  per  bush.,  4*  to  10a 

—  Kitchen,  2a  6d  to  ffa  6d 
Oranges, per  dozen,  9dto  2$ 

—  per  100,  4a  to  14a 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8a  to  Ifi* 
_    per  dozen,  2a  to  2a  6d 


Lemons,  nor  dozen,  la  to 2a 

—        per  100,  6a  to  16a 
Almonds,  per  peek,  6a 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  9a  8d  to  3a 
Filberts,  English,  p.lOOlbs.,60*  to  60a 
Not»,  Cob,  per  ICO  lbs.,  50«  to  70a 

—  Barcelona,  20a 

—  Brazil,  16# 

—  Spanish,  14a 
Chasnuts,  per  peck,  4a  to  8a 
Pears,  per  hf. ■  a\.,  3a  to  10a 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,fldtol# 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.tv.,  la  to  la  Qd 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  fid  to  it  3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Gd  to  la  3d 

—  White,  9d  to  2a  6d 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, la  6d  to  Z*6d 
French  Beans,  per  lop,  2,  to  3« 
Sorrel, perhf.-ileva.9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70a  to  140a 

—  cwt.,  3a  fid  to  8a 

—  bushel,  2a  to  <a 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  Sato  la 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2a 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  la  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2a  to  5$ 
Horse  Radish,  perhundls,  Itfld  to  fit 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  8d  to  9a  cd 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, 9i  to  lafid 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3a  to  8a 
Cucumbers,  each,  la  to  2a 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  is  to  la  Gd 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  la  to  2a     J 
Celery,  per  bunch,  fid  to  la  6d 
Cardoona,  each,  Gd  to  9d 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  la 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  la  to  la  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  la  to  la  6d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  la  Qd  to  3a 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  9a  to  3a 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2a  to  81 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  fid  to  3d 

Garllo,  perlb., fid  to  8d 
Endive,  pet  score, fid  to  la 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  4d  to  Gd 

— -  _        Cos,  6d  to  la 

Radishes,  per  19  hands,  la  to  2a 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  la  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  puunet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  Sd 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  fld 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  13  tm.  bun.  6J  to  Qd 
Parsley,'perbunch,ldto3ii 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  la 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  firf 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Gd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Jan.  26. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was 
unusually  small  this  morning,  and  the  condition  worse  than  we 
have  often  seen  it;  the  whole  was  cleared  at  the  currency  of  this 
day  se'nnight  j  old  and  free  foreign  were  rather  more  inquired 
after,  but  cannot  be  written  dearer  ;  bonded  is  held  for  more 
money,  but  business  was  limited ;  50s.  is  asked  for  Polish 
Odessa  afloat,- and  49s. Gd.  per  qr.freight  and  insurance  included, 
has  been  realised. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas*  are-unaltered  in 
value. — Sales  of  Oa.ts  continue  to  be  confined  to  retail  purchasers 
for  immediate  consumption  at  late  rates. 

BRITISH,    FEB  IMPERIAL  QDAATEB.  t.  ■  5.  5.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    68    <JS        Rad     .     GO    69 
—  —     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
Barley,  Maltinir  and  dittilllng  31e  to3oa  Chevall< 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Poland; 
— ■    N6rthumberland  and  Scotuh    , 


Irish 

Malt,  pale,  enlp  .       .        .       . 

—    Hereford  and  Essex  ... 

Rye 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new  28  to  40 
— —  Pigeon,  Heligoland  .  85  to  46 
Peas,  White         .       .       •       .    88  to  42 


Feed     S3  26 

Feed    22  S6 

.     64  60 

.        .     60  65 

.     84  37 

Tlok     30  42 

Winds  40  48 

Maple  E0  33 


Jfted    . 
Whlta 

Grind. 
Feed 
Potato 
Potato 


fl7  30 

22  24 

24  28 

24  28 


Harrow  32  44 
Longpod  82  36 
Grey       28    32 


AREIVALS  IN   THE  RIVER  LAST   WEEK. 

Flour.  Wht.l  Barl.i  Malt.j  Oats.  I  Rye.  |  Bn«.  IPeat 

English       3053  Sks.    —  Brls.       SStl     6566       2982        498         —  819        644 

Irish.   .  —  ,,   —   „     —   —     S9   6J3   -    -    - 

Foreign!.  —   „   553  „   11171 1  720  1  —  I  570  [  _  /  606  |  — 

Friday,  Jan.  30. 

There  has  been  little  English  "Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morn- 
ing's market ;  good  samples  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  fully 
Monday's  prices,  hut  a  large  proportion  sold  on  that  day  has 
been  refused,  owing  to  its  wretched  condition,  and  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  finding  buyers  for  it ;  old  and  free 
foreign  sell  readily,  and  in  some  instances  obtain  a  slight  ad- 
vance ;  a  few  thousand  qrs.  of  bonded  changed  hands  at  old 
prices  ;  Marianople  at  50s.  per  qr.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Grey 
Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value  ■  white  rather  more  inquired  after. 
— Business  in  Oats  continue  limited,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
is  to  advance. — A  decree  admitting  the  free  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  Corn  into  the  Prussian  Provinces  on  the  Rhine,  has 
caused  an  increased  demand,  at  rising  prices,  in  the  Dutch 
markets. 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 


ARRIVALS   THIS  WEEK, 
Wheat      |        Barley       i 

2810  j  4330  j 

4600  !  2300  I 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Oats 

2910 
3970 
6040 


Flour 
2150  Sks 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Dec.        ro  per  Quarter. 

67ilK 

S2S  7d 

28i  id 

84t  5d 

39f  6d 

42s  bd 

—         27     . 

65    4 

32     S 

2a     0 

83     8 

88     J 

Jan.          3      .        . 

65     1 

31   11 

22     3 

S3    G 

87    9 

—         10     .        . 

66    3 

81  10 

21     9 

33  11 

36    8 

—          17      .        .       . 

63     S 

31  II 

29     3 

34     9 

36     9 

—          24      . 

65    7 

81     8 

21  10 

87     8 

86     1. 

36     8 

6  weekB'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

66     1 

32     1 

29     5 

84    6 

S7    6 

39    4 

1G     n 

6    n 

6     O 

8     « 

6     6 

3     6 

Diagram  Bhowing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  tbe 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  24. 


Price. 

Deo.  20 

Dec.  27 

Jaw.  3 

Jak. 10 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  24 

69f  4d 

—  0 
68     6 

—  2 

jj 

f-- 

liL 

" 

"Ul— 

" 

—     0 

» 

•• 

—  2 
65     7 

—  4 

—  8 

—  1 

;• 

~1    " 

NURSERY  STOCK.— TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

On  "Wednesday,  Thursday,   Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  18th, 

19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  February,  hy  Mr.  W.  Tumpsett.  ' 

MR.  TOMPSETT  has  received  directions  from  Mr. 
Hooker  to  Sell  by  Auction  the  remainder  of  his  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  without  any  reserve.  The  Plants  now 
offered  for  sale  are  600  Lots  unsold  at  the  former  sale,  which 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  consist  of  Lime  Trees,  Planes,  Elms, 
Laburnums,  Tulip  Trees,  American  and  other  Oaks,  American 
Walnuts  and  Maples,  Lilacs  and  other  deciduous  Shrubs, 
Silver  Firs,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  other  Firs,  Purple  and  Com- 
mon Beech,  Laurestines,  Portugal  Laurels  and  Portugal 
Hedges,  Common  Laurels,  Variegated  Hollies,  and  other  Ever- 
green Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
Plants,  together  with  7600  Standard  Roses,  900  Dwarf  Roses  in 
pots,  and  6000  Dwarf  Roses  in  their  own  roots.  A  portion  of 
the  Roses  will  be  sold  on  each  day  of  sale,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  choice  Firs  and  Pines  in  pots,  and  other  Plants  in  pots. 
Persons  planting  for  immediate  effect  will  find  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  procuring  Plants  of  large  size  at  a  cheap  rate. 

For  further  information,  or  to  see  the  Plants,  enquire  at  the 
Nursery,  Brenchley,  Kent,  3  miles  south  of  the  Paddock-wood 
Station,  Dover  Railway,  or  of  Mrl  "W.  Toupseit,  Auctioneer. 
East  Peckham,  Kent. • " ^^___ 

TO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY In  con- 
sequence of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirableNursery  is  to  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  or 
by  private  contract,,  and- accommodation  will  be  given  in  the 
terms  of  payment,  if -desired.— Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Low,  Clapton  Nursery. — Jan.  31.                      _^^____ 


ON  SALE    BY  PRIVATE   TREATY,  the  under- 
mentioned specimens  of  choice  RHODODENDRONS  and 
other  plants  :— 

right,    dlam. 
in  ft.      ln  ft. 
1  Rhododendron  arboreum,  true    . .  . .  ...    9      6 

i        „  „       „ 8   ur 

,  arboreum  album  . , 

,  ■  ■  arboreum  coccineum 


7 
6 
5 

? 

6 

5 
ii 
2* 
4" 


arboreum  roseum 

arboreum  Americanum    . . 

„         angustifolium  . . 

,,         angustum  . . 

„         earneum  . . 

, .         catawbiense      .  r  ■ 

„         caucasicum 

„         crassifolium 

„       -  Curtisii  . . 

,,  eiimium 

„         grandissimum  . . 

„         hybridum 

, ,         hybridum  Smithii 

„         grandiflorum   . . 

,,         ponticum 

„         speciosum        S, . 
alta-clerense 
anthopogon  , . 

campaaulatum 

conspicunm 
catawbiense  (true) 
caucasicum  . .  . .  ' 

,,  album 

„  pulcheiTimum 

„  stramineum  . . 

„  standard 

campanulatum  hybridum 
cinnamomeum.     . .  , . 

chamsecistus         .  ■  . . 

chrysanthum 
Cunningham's  New  White 
lauricum  sempervivens     . . 
eximium. .  .  .  .  - 

giganticum 


glomeratum         . .  . . 

guttatum  . .  k . 

hyacinthe  fiore  pleno        . . 
maximum  longifoliuin 

,,  rubrum 

magmfieuni  . . 

myrtifolium  '.* 
multimaculatum  \ . 
niraticum. .  . .  ...  . .    3 h 


21 

3 
3 

3 

Si 
4 
3 
4 

ft 

3 
2 
5 


nobleanum 

oculatum     . 
pictum    . .  , . 

ponticum  album. . 

„         coccineum 
princeps  . .  . . 

pulchrum 
pulcherrimum 
punctatum  . . 

Smithii  (true) 


SEEDS,  Jan.  30. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr    44sto'52i 

Carraway            -    per  cwt    48  60 

Clover,  Red,  English          -    —  — 

_          —    Foreign        -    —  — 

—  White,  EnjrliBh    -     —  — . 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  .  -  -  -10  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  85  86 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    45  48 

.—    Baltlo       -        -       -     49  48 

—    Calces,  Eng.  per  1000.1  W  12/ 


XjlnaeedCaWes,Forelgn,p.tDn8/  to    !■ 

Mustard,  White  -  p. bush,     —a      — 

—      Superfine     ,,       -     —        — 

_       Brown        ,,        *    —       — 

Rapeseed,  English,perlait    26/      26 

RapeCakei        -    per  ton    —       ■— 

Sainttoin      •-.._,- 

Tares,  EnR.  winter  p. bush.—       — 

—    Foreign  4      4a6i 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     18       S3 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 

Kimjsford  Arm  1.,1Y. 


album     , . 

album  grandiflorum 

elegans   . . 


„       hybridum 
,,       superbum 

strictum  . , 

Russellianum 

tigrinum. .  . . 

undulatum  . . 

venustum  . . 

zeylanicum  . . 


1  Araucaria  excelsa 
1  , ,        imbricata       . . 

1  Cuuninghamia  lanceolata 
1  Pinua— Abies  Douglasii 


Menziesii  . , 
„     Morinda  . . 
, ,     Smithiana 
Picea  Frazeri     . . 
,,    nobilis  (seedling) 
,,       ,,       (worked; 
„     Pichta 
,,    religiosa  . . 
„    Webbiana 


Pinus  excelsa 
„    inops 

„    ponderosa  . . 

„    pungens    . . 

„    speciosa    . .  * .  •  • 

„    Sabiniana  ■ .  . » 

Cedrus  deodara    . .  . .         '  . .  . .  10 

„  ;         10      9 

Apply    to    Mr.    Gbouge  Fennell,    Gardener,   Ash    Grove, 
Hahfax,  Yorkshire. 

N.B. — Ash  Grove  is  situate  one  mile  from  the  EUand  Station 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway. 
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-DOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
XV  OF  ENGLAND. 

PRIZES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1S4C. 

Z     STOCS 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVING  "THE  BREED  OF 

CATTLE  :    1846. 

SHORT-HORN'S. 

401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st 

of  January,  1S44. 
151  To  thy  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

201  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1844,  and  more  than  one  year  old, 
15i  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,   the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 
15C  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 
lOi  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one  year 
•   old. 

HEREFORDS. 
40t  To  the  owner  of  the  best  BuU  calved  previously  to  the  1st 

of  January,  1S44. 
151  To  the  owuer  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

202  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  let  of  January, 

1S44,  and  not  more  than  one  year  old. 
15J  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 

151  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 
101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one  year 

old. 

DEYONS. 

401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of 

January,  lti44. 
15f  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
i'Oi  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1S44,  and  more  than  one  year  old. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow  beiug  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one  year 

old. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED : 

Not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  foregoing  classes, 

(Cross-bred  Animals  will  be  excluded.) 

252  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of 

January,  1844. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
152  Tothe  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  thelst  of  January, 

1844,  and  more  than  one  year  old. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  eow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf,) 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 
HORSES. 

402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  agricultural  purposes, 

of  any  age. 

151  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three  years  old  ditto. 
TS[  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  ditto. 

502  Tothe  owner  of  thebest  Mare  and  Foal  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

102  To  the  ovyner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly. 

502  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which 
shall  have  served  mares  at  a  price  not  exceeding  three 
guineas  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  not  more  than  five  shil- 
lings), in  the  season  of  1S4G. 

SHEEP. 
'   PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF 
SHEEP.     1846. 
LEICESTERS. 
402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram. 
152  Tothe  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
"302  To  the  owner  of  thebest  Ram  of  any  other  age. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
3.02  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes. 
52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto, 

SOUTH-DOWN  SHEEP. 
402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes. 
52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Kot  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 
401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  .five  Shearling  Ewes. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
BHEEP   BEST  ADAPTED   TO   A   MOUNTAIN   DISTRICT, 
Kot  qualified  to  compete  as  South-Downs. 
202  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  age. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes. 
105  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  of  any  age. 

PIGS. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed, 

52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed. 

52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  large  breed. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  smaU  breed. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-Pigs,  of 

I  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  ten  months  old. 

EXTRA    STOCK. 
302— For  Extra  Stock  of  any  kind,  not  qualified  to  compete  in 
any  of  the  above  classes,  Prizes  may  be  apportioned  and 
awarded,  by  the  Yard  Committee  and  Judges,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  30  sovs. 
XI.  Wool. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Long  "WooL 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Short  Wool. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Wool  of 
mixed  breed. 

III.  Implements. 

102  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  heavy  land. 
102  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  Ught  land. 

152  For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes,  which  shall  pos- 
sess the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or 
other  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  es- 
pecially considered.  N.B. — Other  qualities  beingequal,  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best 


adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is 
deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  flat  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially 
considered.     N.B. — Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  prefer- 
ence will  bo  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best  adapted 
to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  ridge,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  improved  method  of  Distributing   Compost  or 
other  manures  in  a  moist  or   dry  state,   quantity  being 
especially  considered.     N.B. — Other  qualities  being  equal, 
the  preference  will  bo  given  to  the  Drill   which    may  be 
best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed 
is  deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Scarifier. 
102  For  the  best  Chaff  Cutter. 

202  Fur  the  best  Machine  for  making  Draining  Tiles  or  Pipes 
for  agricultural  purposes.      Specimens    of  the    Tiles   or 
Pipes  to  be  shown  iu  the  Yard  ;  the  price  at  which  they 
have  been  sold  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  proof 
of  the  working  of  the  Machine  to  be  given  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Judges. 
52  For  the  best  Harrow. 
102  For  the  best  Drill  Presses  depositing  Mauure  and  Seed. 
52  For  the  best  Churn. 
102  For  the  best  Weighing  Machine,  for  live  Cattle  and  Farm 
Produce  generally. 
52  For  the  best  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Roots 
52  For  the  best  Skim  or  Paring  Plough. 
102  For  the  best  Sursoil  Pulverizer. 
152  For  the  best  Horse-Seed-Dibbler. 
5i  For  the  best  Hand-Seed-Dibbler. 
52  For  the  best  Linseed-Crusher. 
52  For  the  best  One-Horse  Cart. 
252  For  the  best  Thrashing  Machine. 

102  For  the  best  and  most  economical  Set  of  Tools  and  In- 
struments for  Draining  purposes. 
252  Forthebest  Steam  Power,  applicable  to  Thrashing  or  other 

Agricultural  purposes. 
252  For  the  best  Horse   Power,    applicable   to   Thrashing  or 

other  Agricultural  purposes, 
402 — -Miscellaneous  Awards,  amounting  to  40  sovs. 
For  the  Invention  of  any  New  Agricultural  Implement  such 
sum  as  the  Council  may  think  proper  to  award. 

IV,  Essays  and  Reports. 
I.  FARMING  OF  NORTH  WALES. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  North  Wales. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe  the  different 
varieties  of  soil  which  prevail  in  North  Wales,  and  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  waste  lauds  ;  also  the  ordinary  modes  of 
farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted,  according  to  its 
various  districts;  and  to  state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices 
in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil 
or  climate.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  state  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  North  Wales  since'the 
Report  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  in  the  year  1810  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  point  out  what  further  improvements  ought  to  be 
effected,  either  by  better  farming  on  land  already  cultivated, 
or  by  converting  land  now  waste  into  arable,  pasture,  or 
catch-meadow. 

N.B.  The  writers  of  County  Reports  are  requested,  if  possible, 
not  to  exceed  the  length  of  40  or  at  most  50  printed  pages. 

11.  FARMING  OF  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Fanning  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties 
of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  wastelands  ;  also  the  ordinary  modes 
of  farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted,  according  to  its 
various  districts  ;  and  to  state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in 
its  husbandly  are  or  are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or 
climate.  They  will  also  he  expected  to  state  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  since  the  Report  of  Robert  Brown  in  the  year  1709  ; 
aud  especially  to  point  out  what  further  improvements  ought 
to  be  effected. 

III.  FARMING  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  the  County  of  Cambridge. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties 
of  soil  which  prevail  in  the^county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farm- 
ing, and  courses  of  cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various 
districts  ;  to  describe  the  great  works  of  drainage  ;  and  to  state 
how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not 
justified  by  pecularities  of  soil  or  climate.     They  will  also  be 
expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
fanning  of  Cambridgeshire  since  the  Report  of  the  Rev.   W. 
Gooch  in  the  year  1813  ;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  further 
improvements  ought  to  be  efFected,  either  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  by  improvement  of  the  general  drain- 
age, or  by  taking  new  land,  into  cultivation. 
IY.  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OR  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
BREAKING  UP  GRASSLAND. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  Breaking  up 
Grass-land. 
Competitors  will  be  expected  to  state  the  advantages  so  aris- 
ing to  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the  public, 
from  increase  of  employment,  of  profit,  of  rent,  and  of  food. 

Grass-lands  must  be  divided  under  at  least  three  heads — 
of  downlands,  cold  pastures,  and  good  meadow  or  grazing 
ground. 

The  mode  proposed  for  breaking  up  and  tilling  each  kind  of 
Grass-land  must  be  described. 
Y.  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 
302,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourer,  so  far  as  it  may  be  promoted  by  private  ex- 
ertion, without  legislative  enactment. 
VI.  ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF   KEEPING  FARMING 
ACCOUNTS. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Keeping  of  Farming  Accounts. 
VII.  ON  MEASURE-WORK. 
202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  wiB  be  given  for  the  best 
account  of  Measure-work,  locally  known  as  Task,  Piece, 
Job,  or  Grate  Work,  in  its  application  to  Agricultural  La- 
bour ;  detailing  the  various  descriptions  of  such  work  to 
which  any  system  of  measure  is  applicable,  the  rates  usually 
paid,  and  the  sum   usually  earned   in  a  given  time  j   and 
comparing  the  effects  of  such  payment  with  those_  arising 
from  the  payment  of  wages  by  time,  on  the  direct  interest 
of  the  employer,  and  especially  on  the  habits,  comforts,  and 
general  condition  of  the  employed  ;  the  whole  deduced,  as 
"  much  as  possible,  from  personal  experience  ;  and  affording 
to  parties  unacquainted  with  the  practice  the  means  of 
estimating  its  advantages,  and  the  information  necessary 
for  carrying  it  out. 
VIII.  PEAT  CHARCOAL  AS  A  MANURE   FOR   TURNIPS 

OR  OTHER  CROPS. 
202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  Peat  Charcoal  as  a  Manure  for  Turnips  aud  other 
Crops. 

IX.  THE  ST.  JOHN'S-DAY  RYE. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 

account  of  the  St.  John's-day  Rye. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  following  points  :— 


1  Times  of  sowing  and  cutting  or  feeding  off  in  autumn  and 
6pring. 

2  Comparison  of  this  variety  with  the  common  Rye. 

3  Estimated  amount  of  feed. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  this  prize  need  not  be  sent  iu  before  the 
1st  of  October,  164G. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  followingpoints:— 

1  State  of  bones. 

2  Proportion  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  a  given  weight 
of  bones. 

'3  Proportion  of  water,  if  any,  mixed  with  the  acid. 

4  Mode  of  mixing  the  bones  with  the  acid,  and  of  preparing 
the  compost. 

5  ^Effect  of  various  quantities  applied  in  combination  or  com- 
parison with  common  bones  and  other  known  manures. 

X.  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  beet 

account  of  the  use  of  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  produced 

with  Acid  and  Bones,  for  Manure. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  following  points:— 

1  Quality  of  peat. 

2  Mode  of  making  the  heaps  and  burning  the  charcoal. 

3  Quantity  produced  from  a  given  measure  of  peat. 

4  Quantity  applied  per  acre,  and  effect,  in  comparison  with 
peat-ashes,  and  with  some  other  manure. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  this  prize  need  not  be  sent  in  before  the 
1st  of  December,  1846. 

XI.  WHITE  MUSTARD. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 

account  of  the  cultivation  of  White  Mustard. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  followingpoints:— 

1  Quality  of  land  on  which  sown. 

2  Mode  and  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity  of  seed. 

3  Period  of  maturity,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

4-  Application  of  crop,  whether  asgreen  manure  or  to  be  fed  off. 

'XII.  DRAINAGE  OF  RUNNING  SANDS. 
101,  or  a  Piece  of  Phite  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  draining  Running  Sands. 

XIII.  POTATO  DISEASE. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease,  and  on  its  treatment  in  the 
various  stages  of  planting,  growth,  and  preservation. 
Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish  infor- 
mation under  the  following  beads  : — 

1  An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Potato  during  the  last 
year,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 

2  The  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

3  The  remedies  for  the  disease  ;  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  the  remedy  is  founded. 

4  The  treatment  of  the  Potato  in  planting,  both  from  th« 
tubers  and  from  the  seed,  and  in  various  stages  of  its  growth. 

5  The  mode  of  pitting  and  preserving  potatoes  in  ordinary 
seasons,  with  the  principles  upon  which  any  improved  plan  may 
be  founded. 

202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  secoud-best 
Essay  en  the  same  subject. 
302,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  best  History  of 
the  Disease  at  the  present  time  affecting  the  Potato  ;  in- 
volving a  condensed  detail  of  facts,  developed  by  experi- 
ments. 
Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points  : — 

1  The  year  in  which  the  disease  first  appeared  in  this  or  other 
countries. 

2  The  History  of  the  disease  in  the  potato  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  authentic  returns  regarding  any  peculiarity  of  season, 
or  seasonal  variations. 

3  On  the  methods  for  retarding  the  disease. 

4.  On  the  methods  proposed  for  extracting  the  nutritive  in- 
gredients of  diseased  potatoes. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  prizes 
need  not  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of  June,  1846. 

These  Essays  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  Classes  VIII., 
IX.,  and  Xllt)  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1st,  1S46.  Contributors  of 
papers  are  requested  to  retain  copies  of  their  contributions,  as 
the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

1  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded 
on  experience  or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to 
books,  or  other  sources. 

2  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to 
a  stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

3  All  competitors  shall  inclose  their  names  and  addresses  in 
a  sealed  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject  of 
their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  prize-list  of 
the  Society,  shaU  be  written. 

4  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time 
being,  shall  open  the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the 
Essay  to  which  the  prize  has  been  awardedis  written,  and  shall 
declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be 
empowered  to  open  the  motto  paper  of  such  Essays,  not  ob- 
taining the  prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the 
Society's  objects,  with  the  view  of  consulting  the  writer  confi- 
dentially as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper '  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Journal  Committee. 

6  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  prizes  shall  belong  to 
the  Society,  who  shaU  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays;  and  the  other  Essays 
will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the  writers  ;  but  the  So- 
ciety do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they 
consider  one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

S  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accu- 
rately detailed. 

0  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by 
which  calculations  are  to  be  made. 

10  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been 
already  in  print.  . 

11  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate  at  the  option  ot  the 
successful  candidate. 

12  AH  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  th 
house  of  the  Society.  e 
V  AH  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are 

open  to  general  Competition. 

THE  ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  for  the 
Year  1S46  will  be  held  in  the  Northern  District  (comprised  of 
the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland,  including  the  town  of  Ber wick- on-T weed)  at 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  at  such  date  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
as  the  Council,  at  their  first  Meeting  of  the  Session,  on  the  4th 
of  February  next,  may  finally  decide. 

Parties  intending  to  become  exhibitors  at  the  Newcastle 
Meeting  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  (12,  Hanover- 
square,  London)  for  copies  of  the  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Condi- 
tions of  the  Show,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  printed  forms  of 
certificate  for  entry.  The  latest  date  for  receiving  entries  or 
certificates  for  Implements  is  the  First  or  May  ;  and  the  latest 
for  Stock,  &c,  the  First  of  June.  In  order  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  stand- 
in"  regulation,  as  the  Council  have  decided  that  in  no  case 
whatever  shaU  any  certificate  be  accepted  after  those  dates  re- 
pectively*         Sy  order  of  the  Council,  Jaues  Hudson,  bee. 
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■Lice  on  Sheep—  Tenant  Farmer— 3S"ext  week. 

Linseed  Cake  versus  Guano— Inquirer—  Did  you  see  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Caird  on  this  subject?  He  prefers  guano,  and  has 
had  more  experience  fhau  we  have.  The  profitableness  of 
buying  guano,  in  certain  cases,  is  unquestionable;  that  ^  of 
buying  Linseed  will  always  depend  upou  the  feeding  properties 
of  the°cattle  you  give  it  to. 

"Manube — Tuxas — You  propose  to  sow  over  your  land  1  qr.  of 
bones  per  acre,  acted  on  by  about  05  lbs.  of  acid.  Xhe  quan- 
tity of  bones  is  sufficient,  but  you  had  better  increase  the 
quantity  of  acid,  say  to  1  cwt.,  so  that  for  your  3  acres  you 
will  need  another  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  besides  the  quan- 
tity you  mention.  At  the  same  time,  your  success  is  by  no 
means  certain  on  "clay  "  land.  Your  damaged  Turnip-seed 
had  better  be  crushed  and  thrown  in  among  your  cattle  food. 
Poultry  dung  may  be  thrown  on  the  manure-heap,  and  incor- 
porated with  it.  A  cart  load  of  it  is  worth  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  horse  manure. 

Peg-drum  Thrashing  Machine — J  L  Doneraile  asks  for  infor- 

i  mation  about  this  machine  from  any  of  our  Scotch  readers 
who  may  have  used  it. 

Pigeons — Tom  Pigeon,  asks  what  is  the  most -efficient  method 
of  attaching  pigeons  to  their  home  ?  Pigeons'  dung  may  be 
used  in  compost  as  a  manure.  Consider  it  as  10  or  12  times 
as  strong  as  good  horse  manure,  and  apply  it  accordingly. 

iPoon  Clover  Root — W  E — We  should  imagine  1  cwt.  per  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  lewt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  what 
might  be  better,  1  cwt.  of  each  mixed,  would  be  preferable  to 
superphosphate  of  lime  for  your  Clover  plant.  However,  if 
you  wish  to  try  it,  place  a  quarter  of  crushed  bones  in  a  heap 
in  a  large  tub  :  make  a  basin-shaped  cavity  at  top  and  pour 
into  it  about  l£cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  mix  it  carefully 
up  and  add  60  or  70  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  bide  fora  day 
or  two  ;  then  throw  the  whole  of  it  over  on  a  heap  of  two  cart 
loads  of  turf  ashes,  and  mix  it  carefully  over.  That  compost 
should  suffice  for  1  acre,  and  it  will  doubtless  benefit  the 

*   succeeding  crop. 

Potatoes — C  M  X — Potato  seed  sown  now  will  not  produce 
tubers  of  sufficient  size  for  consumption  in  the  autumn. 

Relative- economy  of  making  Yeal  oa  Butter — Inquirer — 
We  have  but  very  lately  been  in  a  position  to  answer  your 
question.  See  Home  Correspondence  next  week.  100  galls,  of 
will  yield  21. 19s.  4<J.  worth  of  cheese,  at  Gd.  per  ib. ;  or 
21.  6s.  lOd.  worth  of  butter,  at  10o\,  and  poor  cheese  at  3t?., 
per  B).  ;  or  11.  17s.  worth  of  veal. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Turnips — M  C — Is  the  nutritiveness  of  the 
Turnip  directly  in  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity  1  Turnips 
generally  are  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  there- 
fore on  apriongroundsfforwehave  no  experience  to  guide  us), 
itis  by  no  means  easy,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  to  answer  this 
question.  It  is  quite  possible,  according  to  the  datd  you  have 
supplied,  that  the  Turnip  of  greatest  specific  gravity  may 
contain  most  water,  and  that  is  opposed  to  the  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  which  on  the  first  glance  would  appear  just  ;  but 
are  you  sure  your  statement  is  accurate  ;  for  it  is  certainly 
somewhat  extraordinary — and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  inquire  at  the  same  time  into  the  composition  of  the  spe- 
cimens as  far  as  the  amount  of  water  they  respectively  con- 
tain.    We  should  he  very  glad  to  publish  your  results. 

^Spring  Wheat—  B  IT— We  should  recommend  the  Bellevue 
Talavera.  We  cannot  speak  of  our  own.  knowledge  about 
the  Yellow  Dantzie  as  spring  Wheat. 

To  Feed  Ewes — Inquirer — Give  them  plenty  of  succulent  food. 
Common  Turnips,  for  instance ;  and  after  a  week  or  two, 
when  the  lambs  may  be  supposed  to  be  growing  well,  give 
the  ewes  £  a  pint  of  Peas  a-piece  daily,  increasing  it  gra- 
dually up  to  J  of  a  pint.  * 

'To  fill  Compost  into  Carts — Inquirer — Compost  of  ordinary 
weight  may  be  filled  for  $<?.  a  cubic  yard. 

'To.  Level  Ridges— P — Are  they  very  steep  and  very  old?  If 
so,  the  safest  way,  though  expensive,  will  be  to  trench  the 
land  by  spade  across  the  ridge;  level  the  lower  spit  in 
digging  it,  and  then  throw  the  top  spit  forward  to  cover  it. 
If  the  ridges  are  neither  very  steep  nor  old,  you  may  do  as 
you  propose. 

To  Spread  Manure— Inquirer — 20  yards  of  dung  may  be. spread 
on  an  acre  for  about  3d.  or  10(2. 

To  take  charge  of  Stall-fed  and  Box-fed  Cattle— Inquirer 
— One  active  man  and  one  active  boy  will  manage  4:0  head  of 
cattle. 

Transmutation  of  Grain— A  Correspondent — The  idea  is  not 
so  entirely  absurd  as  not  to  deserve  experiment.  Trials  of  it 
are  now  in  process,  and  in  due  time  the  result  will  be  given  on 
the  horticultural  side  of  this  Paper, 

Tubnip-tops— <?  B  S— You  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them. 
If  placed  in  a  heap  they  will  rot.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  strew  them  over  a  piece  of  ploughed  land,  sufficiently 
thick  to  hide  the  ground  ;  if  frost  comes  they  will  soon  rot 
away ;  but  if  it  does  not,  they  will  probably  sprout  out 
afresh,  and  they  may  keep  for  a  while.  See  if  you  cannot  ex- 
change them  with  a  neighbour  for  some  article,  such  as 
Swedes  or  Mangold  Wurzel,  that  wiU  keep. 

Misc — Regular  Header — Your  note  has  arrived,  but  not  its  in- 
closure. 

*»*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  ba 
answered  the  same  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Jan.  26.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BfstScote,  Herefords,  &o.  4s  0to4s  4 

li  -.-:  Short  HornB  •    8  8      40 

Seuond  quality  Beasts     -     3  0      3     6 
Calves 


Best  Downs  &  Hali'-brede    4:10  to  f>s  2 
Best  Long-wools     -        -    4 
Ewes  and  second  quality    4 
Pi«s  ....    3 

BeaBti,  3092;  Sheep,  18,520;  Calves.  73;  Figs,  315. 
We  have  a  lull  supply  of  Beasts,  and  the  weather  continuing  unfavourable 
-for  slaughtering,  late  prices  are  barely  maintained.  4s  4d  foe  the  beBt  Scots, 
and  is  lor  Shorthorns,  are  extreme  quotations,  and  only  obaJned  in  ccm. 
pirativrly  few  iistances.- The  supply  of  Sheep  is  remarkably  short,and  prices 
arn  a  little  advanced  la  the  very  beat  qualities. — Veal  trade  continues  steady. 
— Pork  trade  is  very  heavy. 

Friday,  Jan.  30. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  it  short,  but  quite  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  we  can- 
n  it  report  tiny  advance  in  price,  only  that  the  highest  quotations  of  Monday 
a  e  mor-i  generally  ob:ained. — The  supply  of  Sheep  continues  to  decrease,  and 
there  is  a  consequent  rise  of  fully  2d  per  b  lbs.oa  all  descriptions. — Veal  trade 
continues  steady — Pork  trade  is  rather  better;  prices  range  from 4a  to  5a. 

Beasts,  €03;  Sheep,  lfliO;  Calves,  125;  Pigs,  320. 
41,  West  Smlthfleld. 

POTATOES.— Southwabk,  Waterside,  Jan72£ 

The  supply  since  our  last  report  has  been  very  limited  by  the  sailing  ves- 
•a;ls  ;  notwithstanding,  those  left  of  former  arrivals,  with  the  supply  by  the 
steamboats  and  railways,  have  been  fully  sufficient  for  the  present  limited 
demand  ;  and  the  trade  is  languid  at  the  following  prices;  —York  Reds,  from 
=3 'is  to  130s  per  ton  ;  ditto  Regents,  90s  to  110*  per  ton ;  Lincolnshire  Kidneys, 
QOs;  Scotch  Rcdu,  50sto  80s  per  ton.  There  was  one  or  two  fresh  cargoes 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  week,  when  85s  to  90s  per  ton  was  asked,  but  few 
*ale8  have  been  effected  at  the  last  named,  prices.  Jersey  Blues,  75s  to  80s 
per  trm. __^ 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  Jan.  29. 

Primp  M^d.Hny   80*  to    S2b  1  New  Hay        — ■  to   — s  I  NewClr.  — sto   —  ■ 
lnir.New&RowenVO  75    |  Clover  85  to  112    |  Straw        i.Q         83 

Johk  Coopan,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  29. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     88a  to   92*  1  Old  Clover  UOstoUfisI 

Inferior  .  70  80       Inferlordo.     95         106       Straw  33at03Cs 

New  Hay        -  —         _    |  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 
WHITECHAPEL,  Jan.  30. 
Fine  did  Hay    -        80-  to    92s  1  Old  Clover      — b  to  — •  I 
Infer.or  Hay      -        63          75      New  Clover   110        lao     Straw      30s  to  34s 
New  Hay           -        _          _  1  Iofr.        „        70          64  | 
Trad e  very  dull  at  the  above  prices.  

HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  30. 

Wc  have  noalteratlon  to  notice  in  the  Hop  market,  either  as  to  demand  or 

HY',\;  -.11  a     B   Plansdon<>t   appear  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  party, 

and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  to  see  any  improvement  take  place  until  his 


COVENT  GARDEN",  Jan.  31.— The  market  lias  been  pretty 
well  supplied  during  the  week  with  most  articles  ;  hut  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  trade  has  been  very 
dull.  Pine-apples  are  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Hothouse  Grapes  continue  to  be  scarce,  but  foreign 
sorts  are  good,  and  tolerably -plentiful.  Good  specimens  of 
dessert  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce,  especially  of  the  latter. 
Oranges  are  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  almost  all  kinds  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  vegetables.  Asparagus  is  rather  more  plentiful,  and 
abundance  of  good  Seakale  may  be  obtained  at  from  Bd.  to 
2s.  Gd.  a  punnet.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  winter  Greens,  is  good  ;  White  Broccoli  from  Corn- 
wall is  plentiful,  and  fetches  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  dozen  heads. 
French  Beans  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week,  nor 
has  Rhubarb,  which  is  every  week  becoming  more  abundant. 
Celery  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  Potatoes  are  also,  generaUy 
speaking,  of  better  quality  than  they  have  hitherto  been; 
they  are  cheaper  than  they  were  last  week,  the  very  best 
samples  fetching  only  71.  a  ton;  It  may  he  mentioned  that  a 
few  fine-looking  samples  of  new  Potatoes  have  been  offered. 
They  were  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  brought  good  prices. 
Chicory  continues  to  be  supplied,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  de- 
mand for  it.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plen- 
tiful. Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths, 
Hyacinths,  TuUps,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes, 
Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 

Lemons,  ner  dozen.  Is  to  Si 

—        per  100,  6a  to  16* 
Almonda,  per  peck,  G* 
Sweet  AlmondB,  per  lb.,  S*  6d  to  3i 
Filberts,  English,  p.l00lbs.,fi0»  to  60* 
NiMb,  Cob,  per  10O  lbs.,  50*  to  70a 
*-    Barcelona,  20» 

—  Brazil,  13* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  it  to  St 
Pears,  per  hf.-sy.,  3i  to  10* 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4ito  ut 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  Gt 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  I* 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  Is  to  a* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  4*  to  10* 

—  Kitchen,  2*  Gd  to  Gt  Gd 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Sdto  2s 

—  pet  100,  4*  to  l  is 

—  Seville,  per  <00,  8s  to  Iff* 

—  per  dozen,  2»  to  2*  Gd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  '  * 

—  red,  per  do/.,  2*  to  8* 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.iv„  1*  to  1*  6d 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Gd  to  1*  3d 

—  White,  >M  to  2$  b'rf 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches,!*  Gd  to  ZtSd 
French  Beam,  per  lop,  2i  to  3( 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve, fld  to  I* 
Potatoes,  per ton,  70'  to  140* 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  8» 

—  bushel,  2s  to  4* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  it 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2f 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  id  to  1*  C 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2*  to  5* 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  It  Gd  to  6i 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  &d  to  2*  6d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  9i  to  l»6d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3*  to  8* 
Cucumbers,  each,  1*  to  2s 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  3*  to  I>  Gd 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches,  1<  to  2*     j 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  l§  Gd 
Cardoona,  each,  6d  to  9d 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  is  to  Is  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  I*  to  1«  Gd 
Onions,  per  bushel,  is  6d  to  3< 

—  prickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  3t  to  8i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2#  to  5« 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  6d 
Garllo,  perlb., 6d  to  Bd 
Endive,  per  score, Gd  to  U 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  Gd 

— ■  —        Cos,  Gd  to  li 

Radishes,  per  12  hands,  1*  to  2* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  i'd  to  l»  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  Bd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun-  6d  tf/Qd 
Parsley, 'per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle.  Is 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Jan.  26. 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from'  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was 
unusually  small  this  morning,  and  the  condition  worse  than  we 
have  often  seen  it;  the  whole  was  cleared  at  the  currency  of  this 
day  se'nnight ;  old  and  free  foreign  were  rather  more  inquired 
after,  hut  cannot  be  written  dearer ;  bonded  is  held  for  more 
money,  but  business  was  limited;  50s.  is  asked  for  Polish 
Odessa  an\oat,and49s.6d.  per  qr.freight  and  insurance  included, 
htas  been  realised. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas^  are  unaltered  in 
value. — Sales  of  Oats  continue  to  be  confined  to  retail  purchasers 
for  immediate  consumption  at  late  rates. 

BRITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL  QUAilTEB.  f.  X.  8.  5. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  68  S6  Jled    .     60  62 

1—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  63  White     69  68 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  31s  to36s  Chevalier  83  88  Grind.     £7  30 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    ,        .     Polands  22  24  Feed        22  24 

— —    Northumberland  and  ScoWh    ,       .        Feed  S3  26  Potato     24  28 

Irish     ....                      .        Feed  22  28  Potato     £4  28 

Malt,  pale,  ship          *        .                 ....  64  60 

—  Hertford  and  Essex          .         .        .        .        .  60  68 
Rye .  31  37 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tlok    30    42  Harrow    32    44 

— —         Pigeon,  Heligoland      i.    35  to  46       Winds  40    48  Longpod  32    36 

Peas,  White         .        ■        .        .    38  to  42       Maple  £0    83  Grey        28    82 
ARRIVALS  IN   THE  BIVEK  LAST    WEEK. 

Flour.                     |  Wht.l  Bar).  |  Malt.iOats.  Rye.  J  Bns.  fPeai 

English      3053  Sks.    —  Brls.       2211     5566       2983        498  _           849 

Irish  .       .    —      „       —      „             —         —             39        653  —           — 

Foreign!.    —       „      553    „    |   111711     720  1     —     (    670  —     ,     606 

Friday,  Jan.  30. 
There  has  been  little  English  "Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morn- 
ing's market ;  good  samples  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  fully 
Monday 's  prices,  hut  a  large  proportion  sold  on  that  day  has 
been  refused,  owing  to  its  wretched  condition,  and  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  finding  buyers  for  it ;  old  and  free 
foreign  sell  readily,  and  in  some  instances  obtain  a  slight  ad- 
vance ;  a  few  thousand  qrs.  of  bonded  changed  hands  at  old 
prices  ;  Marianople  at  50s.  per  qr. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Grey 
Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value ;  white  rather  more  inquired  after. 
— Business  in  Oats  continue  limited,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
is  to  advance. — A  decree  admitting  the  free  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  Corn  into  the  Prussian  Provinces  on  the  Rhine,  has 
caused  an  increased  demand,  at  rising  prices,  in  the  Dutch 
markets. 

AEBIVAL8   THIS  WEEK. 


Encllsh 

Irish 

Foreign 


Wheat 

2810 


Barley 
4330 


4600  |  2300 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


ro  per  Quarter. 


Jan.         3 
—         10 


6  weeke'  Aggreg.  Aver.       66    1        32    1        22    6        84 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      1C    fi 


Barley. 
82»  7d 
32  6 
31  11 
81  10 
31   11 


Oats 

2910 
3970 

6U40 

Rye. 

aij  5d 


33  .1.1 

34  9 
37     8 


Flour 
S150Skfi 


Beans. 

39.  lid 


37     9 
36    8 


6     0  8     *    I 


Peas. 
42s  6d 
89  10 
89  1 
88  11 
39     3 


NURSERY  STOCK.— TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,   Friday)  and  Saturday,  the  18th, 

19th,  20th',  and  21st  of  February,  by  Mr.  W.  Tu'mpsett.  ' 

MR.  TOMPSETT  has  received  directions  from  Mr. 
Hooker  to  Sell  by  Auction  the  remainder  of  his  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  without  any  reserve.  The  Plants  now 
offered  for  sale  are  600  Lots  unsold  at  the  former  sale,  which 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  consist  of  Lime  Trees,  Planes,  Elms, 
Laburnums,  Tulip  Trees,  American  and  other  Oaks,  American 
Walnuts  and  Maples,  Lilacs  and  other  deciduous  Shrubs, 
Silver  Firs,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  other  Firs,  Purple  and  Com- 
mon Beech,  Laurestines,  Portugal  Laurels  and  Portugal 
Hedges,  Common  Laurels,  Variegated  Hollies,  and  other  Ever- 
green Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
Plants,  together  with  7600  Standard  Rose's,  900  Dwarf  Roses  in 
pots,  and  6000  Dwarf  Roses  in  their  own  roots.  A  portion  of 
the  Roses  will  be  sold  on  each  day  of  sale,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  choice  Firs  and  Pines  in  pots,  and  other  Plants  in  pots. 
Persons  planting  for  immediate  effect  will  find  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  procuring  Plants  of  large  size  at  a  cheap  rate. 

For  further  information,  or  to  see  the  Plants,  enquire  at  the 
Nursery,  Brenchley,  Kent,  3  miles  south  of  the  Paddock-wood 
Station,  Dover  Railway,  or  of  Mr!  W.  Tompsett,  Auctioneer. 
East  Peckham,  Kent. ■ "  

TO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY Incon- 
sequence of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirable  Nursery  is  to  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  or 
by  private  contract,-  and  -  accommodation  will  he  given  in  the 
terms  of- payment,  if  desired.— Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Low,  Glapton  Nursery.— Jan.  31. 


plana  are  adopted  or  rejected. 


PATTam>BN  lie  Shith,  Hop-Factoro, 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
nix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  24. 


/.;  i  ii  '.■  'i  in  uiiuiiim  :i  in  me    jJiiLe  in  i,iiiu 

six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  24. 

Pricb.  Dbo.  20       Dec.  27        Jaw.  3        Jan.  10       Jan.  17        jAN-  fl4 


67  11- 
—    0 
66    8 


ON  SALE    BY  PRIVATE   TREATY,  the  under- 
mentioned specimens  of  choice  RHODODENDRONS  and 
other  plants : — 


1  Rhododendron  arboreum,  true    . . 

1  „  „  »      ■• 

,,  arboreum  album  . . 

.  ■  ■         ■  arboreum  coccineum 


tight,  diam. 

In  ft.  la  ft. 

.     9  6 

.8  3i~ 

.    7  3 

•  6  2* 
.     5  3i 

•  H  21 


arboreum  roseum 

arboreum  Americanum    . . 

„  angustifolium  . .  . 

,,  angustum  . .  . 

„  carneum  . .  ■ 

,.         catawbiense      . . 

„         caucasicum      . .  . 

„         crassifolium 

,,         Cnrtisii 

f,  eximium  - .  , 

„         grandissimum . .  . .  Si 

„         hybridum  . .  . .  3" 

„         hybridum  Smithii  . .  51 

if  grandiflorum    . .  . .  3f 

,,         ponticum  . .  . .  4 

,,         speciosum         . .  . .  31 

alta-clerense        . .  . .  . .  3 

anthopogon  . »  . .  . .  lh 

campanulatum    . .  . .  . .  4§ 

„  4£ 

conspicuum  . .  . .  . .  4 

catawbiense  (true)  . .  . .  2£ 

caucasioum  . .  . .  '  . .  1 

,,  album  . .  . .  3  J 

„  pulcherrimum  . .  2 

„  stramineum  . .  . .  3£ 

,,  standard       . .  . .  61 

campanulatum  hybridum  ...  3 

cinnamomeum     . .  . .  . .  5 

chamsecistus         . .  . .  i 

chrysanthum       . .  . .  § 

Cunningham's  New  White  . .  4 

lauricum  sempervivens     . .  . .  5 

eximium. .  , .  . .  . .  4 

:.  4 

..  5 

..  21 

..  6" 


giganticum 

glomeratum         . . 
guttatum 
hyacinthe  flore  pleno 
maximum  longifolium 

, ,  rubrum 

magnifieum 
myrtifolium  . .  v 

multimaculatum . . 
niraticum, . 
nobleanum 


11 
3 

31 

4" 

3 

4 

24 

3 

2 

5 

2 


5 
4 
21 

? 

Si 

i 

? 

3 

4 
21 
2 
21 

r 


4 
5 
5 

2* 

3" 

3§ 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
3 


undulatum 
,,  venustum 

„  zeylanicum 

Araucaria  excelsa 
, ,        imbricata 
1  Cunninghamia  lanceola'ta 
1  Pinua— Abies  Douglasii 


oculatum  . .  . . 

pictum 

ponticum  album. .  . .  ..55 

„         coccineum  . .  . .     3 J    5 

princeps. .  . .  . .  ..45 

pulchrum  . .  . .  . .    3  J    3£ 

pulcherrimum     . .  . .  . .    31    5 

punctatum 
Smithii  (true)       . . 

„       album     , . 

,,       album  grandiflorum 

„       elegans   . . 

„       hybridum 

,,  superbum 
strictum  . , 

Russellianum 

tigiinum. .  . .  . .  . .    5 


SEEDS,  Jan.  30. 


Canary 

Carrawav  •    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  — 

—  —    Foreign        ■  — 
_      White,  Ennlish    -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  ■  -  -  10 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  85 
Llnaeed        -         -       per  qr  45 

;—    Baltic       ---  42 

—  Cakes,  Etig.  per  1000.11/ 


per  qr    -44s to  52s  LlnBeedCaWes.Forelgn.p.tonai  to    91 
""    Mustard,  White  -  p. bush,     —a      —  b 

—  Superfine    t,      -    _       » 

—  Brown  „  .  _  _ 
Rapeseedt  Engli8h,perlast  SGI  28/ 
RupeCakei  -  per  ton  —  — 
Salntfoln  --.-__ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. hush.-.        

—    Foreign  -      4      4J6d 

Trefoil       -        •     per  owt    18       28 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KtNOBIOHS  am>   1..M-. 


Menziesii  . . 
„     Morinda    . . 
, ,     Smithiana 
Picea  Frazeri     . . 
„    nobilis  (seedling) 
„        ,,        (worked; 
„     Picbta 
,,    religiosa   . . 
,,    "Webbiana 


i" 

2i 

s 

6 

i 

4 

i 

A 

3* 

3i 

8 

» 

Si 

Si 

7 

li 

5 

3 

4 

5 

M 

2 

5 

3 

U* 

aj 

s 

8i 

a 

3i 

0 

i 

5 

i 

7 

4 

Si 

3 

6 

S 

5 

5 

7 

S 

i 

31 

M 

3 

!i 

li 

^ 

2 

4 

* 

b 

S 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6i 

6 

7 

5 

Sty 

2J 

6 

r. 

10 

9 

Pinus  excelsa 
„    inops 
„    ponderosa 
„    pungens    . . 
„    speciosa    . .  . .  . . 

,,     Sabintana  ■ .  °  • 

Cedrus  deodara    . .  . .  . .  . .  10    10 

;,        „      10    9 

Apply  to  Mr.  Geouge  Fenneli,  Gardener,  Ash  Grove, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

N.B.— Ash  Grove  is  situate  one  mile  from  the  EUand  Station 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway. 
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-pOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
JA  OF  ENGLAND. 

PRIZES  FOB  THE  YEAR  1846. 
Z.  STOCK. 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF 
CATTLE:    1846. 

SHORT-HORNS. 
401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1344. 

151  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1844,  and  more  than  one  year  old. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one  year 
■   old. 

HEREFORDS. 

401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st 

of  January,  1S44. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
202  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bullealred  since  the  Istof  January, 

1S44,  and  not  more  titan  one  year  old. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 
151  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  threo 

years  old. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf*  not  exceeding  one  year 

old. 

DEYONS. 
'  401  To  the  owner  of  the  best  BuU  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1S44. 

151  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

202  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1844,  and  more  than  one  year  old. 
155  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  cow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf.) 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull-calf,  not  exceeding  one  year 

old. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED : 

Not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  foregoing  classes, 

(Cross-bred  Animals  will  be  excluded.) 

252  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of 

January,  1S44. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  BuB  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1844,  and  mox*e  than  one  year  old, 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

(In  the  case  of  the  eow  being  in  calf,  and  not  in  milk,  the 
prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  certified  to  have  pro- 
duced a  calf,) 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer. 

HORSES. 
40Z  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  agricultural  purposes, 
of  any  age. 

151  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three  years  old  ditto. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  ditto. 

502  To  the  owner  of  the'best  Mare  and  Foal  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

102  To  the  ow.ner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two  years  old  Filly. 

302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  which 
sh.aU  have  served  mares  at  a  price  not  exceeding  three 
guineas  (and  with  a  groom's  fee  not  more  than  five  shil- 
lings), in  the  season  of  1S46. 

SHEEP. 
'   PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF 
SHEEP.     1846. 

LEICESTERS. 

402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

"302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age. 

162  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearing  Ewes. 

-52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

SOUTH-DOWN  SHEEP. 
402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram, 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes. 

52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicester!, 
402  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
302  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  .five  Shearling  Ewes. 

51  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

SHEEP  BEST  ADAPTED   TO   A   MOUNTAIN   DISTRICT. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  South-Dovms. 
1*02  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  age. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  Shearling  Ewes. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  of  any  age. 

PIGS. 
152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed. 

52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 

152  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed. 
52  To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  large  breed. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  of  a  small  breed. 
102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  Sow-Pigs,  of 
the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  ten  months  old. 

EXTBA    STOCK. 

302— For  Extra  Stock  of  any  kind,  not  qualified  to  compete  in 
any  of  the  above  classes,  Prizes  may  be  apportioned  and 
awarded,  by  the  Yard  Committee  and  Judges,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  30  sovs. 
XI.  Wool. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Long  "Wool. 

102  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Short  Wool. 

101  To  the  owner  of  the  best  sample  of  ten  fleeces  of  Wool  of 
mixed  breed. 

III.  Implements. 

102  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  heavy  land. 
102  For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  light  land. 

152  For  the  best  Dbill  for  -general  purposes,  which  shall  pos- 
sess the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or 
other  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  es- 
peciaUy  considered.  N.B.—- Other  qualities  beingequal,  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best 


adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is 
deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  flat  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially 
considered.    N.B. — Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  prefer- 
ence will  bo  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best  adapted 
to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  ridge,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  improved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or 
other  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,   quantity  being 
especially  considered.     N.B. — Other  qualities  being  equal, 
the  preference  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which   may  be 
best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed 
is  deposited. 
102  For  the  best  Scarifier. 
102  For  the  best  Chaff  Cutter. 

202  For  the  best  Machine  for  making  Draining  Tiles  or  Pipes 
for   agricultural  purposes.      Specimens   of  the    Tiles   or 
Pipes  to  be  shown  in  the  Yard;  the  price  at  which  they 
have  been  sold  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  proof 
of  the  working  of  the  Machine  to  be  given  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Judges. 
52  For  the  best  Harrow. 
102  For  the  best  Drill  Presser  depositing  Manure  and  Seed. 
52  For  the  best  Chorn. 

102  For  the  best  Weighing  Machine,  for  live  Cattle  and  Farm 
Produce  generally. 
52  For  the  best  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Roots 
52  For  the  best  Skim  or  Paring  Plough. 
102  For  the  best  Subsoil  Polverizer. 
152  For  the  best  Horse-Seed-Dibbler. 
52  For  the  best  Hand-Seed-Dibbler. 
52  For  the  best  Linseed-Crusher. 
52  For  the  best  One-Horse  Cart. 
252  For  the  best  Thrashing  Machine. 

102  For  the  best  and  most  economical  Set  of  Tools  aud  In- 
struments for  Draining  purposes. 
252  For  the  best  Steam  Power,  applicable  to  Thrashing  or  other 

Agricultural  purposes. 
252  For  the  best  Horse  Power,   applicable  to   Thrashing  or 

other  Agricultural  purposes. 
402 — Miscellaneous  Awards,  amounting  to  40  sovs. 
For  the  Invention  of  any  New  Agricultural  Implement  such 
sum  as  the  GouncU  may  think  proper  to  award. 

IV.  Essays  and  Reports. 

I.  FARMING  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be,  given  for  the  best 

Report  on  the  Farming  of  North  Wales.. 

Competitors  wiU  be  expected  to  describe  the  different 
varieties  of  soil  which  prevail  in  North  "Wales,  and  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  waste  lauds  ;  also  the  ordinary  modes  of 
farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted,  according  to  its 
various  districts  ;  and  to  state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices 
in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil 
or  climate.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  state  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  North  Wales  since  the 
Report  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  in  the  year  1810  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  point  out  what  further  improvements  ought  to  be 
effected,  either  by  better  farming  on  land  already  cultivated, 
or  by  converting  land  now  waste  into  arable,  pasture,  or 
catch-meadow. 

N.B.  The  writers  of  County  Reports  are  requested,  if  possible, 
not  to  exceed  the  length  of  40  or  at  most  50  printed  pages. 

II.  FARMING  OF  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value  will  be  given  for  the  best 

Report  on  the  Farming  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Competitors  will  be  expected  to  describe  the  different  varieties 
of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  waste  lands  ;  also  the  ordinary  modes 
of  farming  and  courses  of  cropping  adopted,  according  to  its 
various  districts  ;  and  to  state  how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in 
its  husbandry  are  or  are  not  justified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  or 
climate.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  state  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  farming  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  since  the  Report  of  Robert  Brown  in  the  year  1799  j 
aud  especially  to  point  out  what  further  improvements  ought 
to  be  effected. 

III.  FARMING  OF  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

501,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  the  County  of  Cambridge. 

Competitors  will  be  expeeted  to  describe  the  different  varieties 
of  soil  which  prevail  in  the  county,  the  ordinary  modes  of  farm- 
ing, and  courses  of  cropping  adopted  accordingly  in  its  various 
districts  ;  to  describe  the  great  works  of  drainage  ;  and  to  state 
how  far  any  peculiar  practices  in  its  husbandry  are  or  are  not 
justified  by  pecularities  of  soil  or  climate.  They  will  also  be 
expected  to  state  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
farming  of  Cambridgeshire  since  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Gooch  in  the  year  1813  ;  and  especially  to  point  out  what  further 
improvements  ought  to  be  effected,  either  by  better  farming  on 
land  already  cultivated,  by  improvement  of  the  general  drain- 
age, or  by  taking  new  land  into  cultivation. 
IV. -ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OR  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
BREAKING  UP  GRASS-LAND. 

502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  Breaking  up 
Grass-land. 

Competitors  wiU  be  expected  to  state  the  advantages  so  aris- 
ing to  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the  public, 
from  increase  of  employment,  of  profit,  of  rent,  and  of  food. 

Grass-lands  must  be  divided  under  at  least  three  heads — 
of  downlands,  cold  pastures,  and  good  meadow  or  grazing 
ground. 

The  mode  proposed  for  breaking  up  and  tilling  each  kind  of 
Grass-land  must  be  described. 
Y.  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 
302,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Labourer,  so  far  as  it  may  be  promoted  by  private  ex- 
ertion, without  legislative  enactment. 
VI.  ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF   KEEPING  FARMING 

ACCOUNTS. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  win  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Keeping  of  Farming  Accounts. 
VII.  ON  MEASURE-WORK. 
202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 
account  of  Measure-work,  locally  known  as  Task,  Piece, 
Job,  or  Grate  Work,  in  its  application  to  Agricultural  La- 
bour ;  detailing  the  various  descriptions  of  such  work  to 
which  any  system  of  measure  is  applicable,  the  rates  usually 
paid,  and  the   sum  usually  earned   in  a  given  time  ;   and 
comparing  the  effects  of  such  payment  with  those^  arising 
from  the  payment  of  wages  by  time,  on  the  direct  interest 
of  the  employer,  and  especially  on  the  habits,  comforts,  and 
general  condition  of  the  employed  ;  the  whole  deduced,  as 
"  much  as  possible,  from  personal  experience  ;  and  affording 
to  parties  unacquainted  with  the  practice  the  means  of 
estimating  its  advantages,  and  the  information  necessary 
for  carrying  it  out. 
VIII.  PEAT  CHARCOAL  AS  A  MANURE   FOR    TURNIPS 

OR  OTHER  CROPS. 
202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  wiU  be  given  for  the  best 
Essay  on  Peat  Charcoal  as  a  Manure  for  Turnips  and  other 
Crops. 

IX.  THE  ST.  JOHNJS-DAY  RYE. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 

account  of  the  St.  John's-day  Rye. 
Competitors  wiU  be  required  to  attend  to  the  following  points  :— 


1  Times  of  sowing  and  cutting  or  feeding  off  in  autumn  and 
spring. 

2  Comparison  of  this  variety  with  the  common  Rye. 

3  Estimated  amount  of  feed. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  this  prize  need  not  be  sent  in  before  the 
lstof  October,  1846, 
Competitors  mil  be  required  to  attendtothe  following  points:— 

1  State  of  bones. 

2  Proportion  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  a  given  weight 
of  bones. 

•3  Proportion  of  water,  if  any,  mixed  with  the  acid. 

4  Mode  of  mixing  the  bones  with  the  acid,  and  of  preparing 
the  compost. 

5  Effect  of  various  quantities  applied  in  combination  or  com- 
parison with  common  bones  and  other  known  manures. 

X.  SUPER-PIIOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  beet 

account  of  the  use  of  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  produced 

with  Acid  and  Bones,  for  Manure. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  following  points: — 

1  Quality  of  peat. 

2  Mode  of  making  the  heaps  and  burning  the  charcoal. 

3  Quantity  produced  from  a  given  measure  of  peat. 

4  Quantity  applied  per  acre,  and  effect,  in  comparison  with 
peat-ashes,  and  with  some  other  manure. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  this  prize  need  not  be  sent  in  before  the 
1st  of  December,  1846. 

XI.  WHITE  MUSTARD. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best 

account  of  the  cultivation  of  White  Mustard. 
Competitors  will  be  required  to  attend  to  the  followingpoints: — 

1  Quality  of  land  on  which  sown. 

2  Mode  and  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity  of  seed. 

5  Period  of  maturity,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

4  Application  of  crop,  whether  as  green  manure  or  to  be  fed  off. 

'XII.  DRAINAGE  OF  RUNNING  SANDS. 
102,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  draining  Running  Sands. 

XIII.  POTATO  DISEASE. 
502,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease,  and  on  its  treatment  in  the 
various  stages  of  planting,  growth,  and  preservation. 
Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish  infor- 
mation under  the  following  heads  : — 

1  An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Potato  during  the  last 
year,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 

2  The  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

3  The  remedies  for  the  disease  ;  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  the  remedy  is  founded. 

4  The  treatment  of  the  Potato  in  planting,  both  from  the 
tubers  and  from  the  seed,  aud  in  various  stages  of  its  growth. 

5  The  mode  of  pitting  and  preserving  potatoes  in  ordinary 
seasons,  with  the  principles  upon  which  any  improved  plan  may 
be  founded. 

202,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  second-best 
Essay  on  the  same  subject. 
302,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be  given  by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  best  History  of 
the  Disease  at  the  present  time  affecting  the   Potato  ;  in- 
volving a  condensed  detail  of  facts,  developed  by  experi- 
ments. 
Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points  : — 

1  The  year  in  which  the  disease  first  appeared  in  this  or  other 
countries. 

2  The  History  of  the  disease  in  the  potato  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  authentic  returns  regarding  any  peculiarity  of  season, 
or  seasonal  variations. 

3  On  the  methods  for  retarding  the  disease. 

4.  On  the  methods  proposed  for  extracting  the  nutritive  in- 
gredients of  diseased  potatoes. 

N.B.  The  Essays  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  prizes 
need  not  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of  June,  1346. 

These  Essays  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  Classes  VIII., 
IX.,  and  XIII.)  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1st,  1S46.  Contributors  of 
papers  are  requested  to  retain  copies  of  then*  contributions,  as 
the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

1  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded 
on  experience  or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to 
books,  or  other  sources. 

2  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to 
a  stated  scale,  shaU  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

3  All  competitors  shall  inclose  their  names  and  addresses  in 
a  sealed  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  aud  the  subject  of 
their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  prize-list  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  written. 

4  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time 
being,  shall  open  the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the 
Essay  to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded  is  written,  and  shall 
declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be 
empowered  to  open  the  motto  paper  of  such  Essays,  not  ob- 
taining the  prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the 
Society's  objects,  with  the  view  of  consulting  the  writer  confi- 
dentially as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  paper' at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Journal  Committee. 

6  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  prizes  shaU  belong  to 
the  Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays  ;  and  the  other  Essays 
will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the  writers  ;  but  the  So- 
ciety do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they 
consider  one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8  Inall  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accu- 
rately detailed. 

9  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by 
which  calculations  are  to  be  made. 

10  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been 
already  in  print. 

11  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate  at  the  option  of  the 
successful  candidate. 

12  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  fh 
house  of  the  Society.  e 
V  £&  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are 

open  to  general  Competition. 

THE  ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  for  the 
Year  1S46  will  be  held  in  the  Northern  District  (comprised  of 
the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland,  including  the  town  of  Berwick-ou-Tweed)  at 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  at  such  date  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
as  the  Council,  at  their  first  Meeting  of  the  Session,  on  the  4th 
of  February  next,  may  finally  decide. 

Parties  intending  to  become  exhibitors  at  the  Newcastle 
Meeting  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  (12,  Hanover- 
square,  London)  for  copies  of  the  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Condi- 
tions of  the  Show,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  printed  forms  of 
certificate  for  entry.  The  latest  date  for  receiving  entries  or 
certificates  for  Implements  is  the  First  of  May  ;  and  the  latest 
for  Stock,  &c,  the  First  op  June.  In  order  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  stand- 
in"-  regulation,  as  the  Council  have  decided  that  in  no  case 
whatever  shall,  any  certificate  be  accepted  after  those  dates  re- 
pectively^         By  osder  of  the  Council,  Jaues  Hudson,  Sec. 
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SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 
At   the   Arboretum,  Queen's  Elms,    Old  Brompton   (one   mile 
from  H j de-park-corner)    owing  to  the  land  being  required 
for  other  purposes. 

DA.  RAMSAY  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
•  men,  and  the  Trade,  that  a  large  portion  of  bis  Stock, 
consisting  of  a  large  assortment  of  ornamental  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Roses,  &c,  will  be  sold  by  Auc- 
tion during  the  ensuing  Month,  prior  to  which  private  Pur- 
chases may  be  made  25  per  cent,  below  the  Trade  pricea. 
N.B. — Approved  Bills  taken. 


TO  COLLECTORS  AND  EXHIBITORS  OF  PLANTS. 
TMPORTANT  SALE.— THE  WHOLE  OF  THE 
J-  RARE  AND  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ORCHIDA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  HEATHS,  HOTHOUSE  AND  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wells,  of 
Cowley,  near  Exeter,  will  be  Sold  by  Public  Auction,  on 
Thursday,  the  5th  day  of  February.  This  superb  and  un- 
rivalled Collection  comprises  upwards  of  200  Orchidaceous 
Plants  ;  some  of  them  are  an  immense  size.  A  great  variety  of 
choice  and  rare  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  among 
the  Heaths  will  be  found  some  magnificent  specimens.  Also, 
a  quantity  of  Fruiting  and  Succession  Pines.  The  wfhol©  to  be 
viewed  the  day  previous  to  the  Sale,  on  application  to  Mr. 
Gbiffik,  the  Gardener  at  Cowley,  from  whom  printed  Cata- 
logues may  be  obtained. — Cowley,  near  Exeter,  Jan.  31. 


NURSERY  AND  FLORIST  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  FOR  A  TERM,  a  small 
compact  NURSERY,  containing  about  Four  Acres,  beau- 
.  Hfully  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places 
in  Devonshire.  The  Stock  consists  of  healthy  young  Ever- 
greens and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
There  are  three  Greenhouses  about  80  feet  in  length,  stocked, 
with  Ericas,  Geraniums,  *fcc. ;  attached  to  which  are  very  com- 
modious Sheds,  together  with  a  Propagating  and  Counting- 
house,  several  Pits  and  Frames,  all  in  very  good  condition. 
There  is  an  excellent  House  and  a  neat  Cottage  on  the  ground, 
either  of  which  would  be  available.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to 
be  taken  at  a  valuation. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  James  Ye  itch  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Exeter. 

TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION 
within  six  miles  of  the  "Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
"Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  bearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken,  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keye,  steward,  Ockham 
Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


TX7 ANTED  TO  RENT.— A  Small  COTTAGE,  with 
»*  a  piece  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
suitable  for  a  Florist's  Garden. — Letters  (post  paid)  addressed 
to  Mr.  D.,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper,  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 
"  POLMAISE    HEATING. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  solicit  the  atten- 
.tion  of  persons  desirous  of  adopting  the  above  method  of  Heat- 
ing, to  Samuel  Hall's  Patent  Ventilating  Stove,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  purpose. — Prospectus  and  full  particulars 
forwarded  upon  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

— liquidmanure]  ' 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  atteiifcion  of  the  Agricultural  -Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great. impprtJanceof 
'  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
.the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe 
Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,   70,   Strand,    London 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin   in    Iron,    from    W. 

Rowley's  pattern.    Jets  made  to  Bd^iSj      WATKR  ram, 
any    device.     Buildings,  Baths, 


Ac.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Tedman'b  Patent  Wateb.  Pdeiftek. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Fbee 
man  Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  th-jm,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Peocess  combines  Effect  with  Economy/,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


Just  Published,  and  to  be  had 

FOR  NOTHING,  a  PAMPHLET  on  NERVOUS- 
NESS, with  testimonials. — The  nervous  are  respectfully 
invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  Moseley,  18,  Blooms 
bury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  the  email  Pamphlet  on  his 
successful  TREATMENT  of  NERVOUS  or  MIND  COM- 
PLAINTS,  by  which  he  cures  these  diseases  as  certaiuly  as 
water  quenches  thirst,  which  pamphlet  he  will  return,  if  one 
stamp  U  sent  free  of  charge.     Means  of  cure  sent  to  all  parts. 


On  the  3d  of  January,  was  published.  No.  1,  Price  14(2.,  of 

T^HE     PEOPLE'S     JOURNAL  ;     An     ftkistrated 
Weekly     Periodical,    combining     Amusement,      General 
Literature,  and  Instruction,  with  an  earnest  and  business-like 
inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  satisfying  the  Claim  6  of  Industry. 
Among  the  more  important  arrangements  already  made,  -the 
Proprietors  have  to  announce  : — 

Tales  fob  the   People,  by   Mary    Howitt,   commencing 
with  "  How  the  world  mended  with  Timothy  Caesington." 
2. 

Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes,  by  W.  J.  Fox,  com- 
mencing with  "  The  Duties  of  the  Press  towards  the  People." 
3. 

The  People's  Portrait  Gallery,  of  Eminent  Living 
Persons,  from  Original  Paintings  by  Margaret  Gillies.  With 
accompany  ingpapers,  "  Whftt  have  they  done  for  the  People  V 
commencing  with  Charles  Dickens  and  William  Wordsworth, 
by  William  Howitt  and  others. 
4. 

Poetry  for  the  People,  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  Others. 
5. 

Scenes   from    Society,  by  Kenny  Meadows,  with  accom- 
panying letterpress,  commencing  with  "  The  Pit  at  the  Play,' 
by  Angus  B.  Reach,  and  others. 
6. 

Essays,  Tales,  Sketches,  &c,  by  Mary  Leman  Gillies, 
Thornton  Hunt,  Camilla  Toulmin,  Arnheldt,  Weaver,  John 
Saunders,  and  others. 

7. 

National  Monthly  Holidays  :  What  they  have  been 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  should  be,  by  William  Howitt. 
Illustrated  by  eminent  artists,  whose  names  will  be  duly 
announced. 

8. 

The  People's  Picture  Gallery  of  living  British  Painters, 
commencing  with  the  Favourites,  by  Edwin  Landseer. 
9. 

Homes  for  the  People,  with  designs  and  estimates,  com- 
mencing with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Cottages,  at  Edensor. 
10. 

The  Organization  of  Labour,  commencing  with  accounts 
of  actual  experiments  in  Social  Progress. 
11. 

The  Annals  of  Industry  :  A  Weekly  Record  of  all  that 
it  most  concerns  the  working  man  to  know,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  his  Trade — Strikes — amount  of  Employment — de- 
crease of  the  Hours  of  Labour — bearings  of  Law  upon  Industry, 
Ac.  &c.  The  Annals  are  open  alike  to  employer  and  employed, 
and  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  perfect  impartiality 
towards  both,  from  original  materials,  supplied — on  the  part  of 
the  employed — by  Trades'  Secretaries  and  others,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Engravings  are  by  W.J.  Linton.  The 
whole  of  the  above  subjects  {Nos.  7  and  9  alone  excepted)  are 
commenced  in  the  first  five  numbers,  price  Three  Half-pence 
each,  or  in  the  first  Part,  price  Shi.,  published  on  the  1st  of 
February.  Stamped  copies  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  money  to  the 
amountof  3d.  for  single  copies,  2s.  Sd.for  a  quarter's  subscrip- 
tion, Gs.  6d.  for  a  year. 

London  :  Arttzan  Office,  Wellington- street  North,  Strand, 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers,  of  whom  Prospectuses  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 
This  Day  is  Published,  1  vol.  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  HORSE  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE  ;  or, 
Suggestions  on  the  Natural  and  General-History,  Vari- 
eties, Conformation,  Paces,  Age,  Soundness,  Stabling,  Con- 
dition, Training,  and  Shoeing  of  the  Horse  :  with  a  DigeBt  of 
Veterinary  Practice.  By  Jas.  W'.'"Winter,  M.R  C.V.S.L.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Association  Litteraired' Jlgypte,  late  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon to  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S     SHILLING    MAGA- 
ZINE.   Contents  op  No.  XIV. 
Confessions  of  Richard  Grainger. 
The  Standard  of  Progress. 
Death  and  the  Hangman. 
Man  and  Beast. 

English  Scenes  and  Characters. 
Memoranda  of  Maturin. 
The  Rome-Ward  Bound. 
His  Majesty,  the  Public. 
The  Labourer's  Gathering. 
The  Worth  of  Statesmanship. 
The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Picture. 
The  Mission  of  the  Press. 
A  Story  of  the  Allotment  System.'    < 
Hedgehog  Letters.    By  the  Editor.' 
Reviews  of  Books,  <fee.  &c.  &c. 
1$^  Vols.  I.  <£•  II. ,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  each,  arc  now  ready. 
London  :  Published  at  the  PUNCH  OFFICE,  85,  Fleet-street 


I7ew  Pocket  Magazine. 

On  the  1st  of  February  will  be  published,  price  Gd,,  with 
Illustrations,  Number  Two  of  the 

ALMANACK  OF  THE  MONTH,  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 
Among  the  principal  contents  of  No.  2,  will  he  found  Notices  of 
ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH, 
including  The  Great  Event  of  the  Month — The  Debut  of  the 
Month— The  Play  of  the  Month— The  Pamphlet  of  the  Month— 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Month — The  Concert  of  the  Month— Im- 
provement of  the  Month — The  Book  of  the  Month — The  Abuse 
of  the  Month— The  Talk  of  the  Month,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Books,  tfec.  for  Review,  and  Contributions  for  the  Editor,  may 
he  addressed  to  the  Punch  Office,  No.  85,  Fleet-street ;  where 
the  Almanack  of  the  Month  is  published. 

NEW  AND   REVISED  EDITION   OF   "OLIVER   TWIST," 

IN  TEN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 
On  the  first  of  February  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

with    Three   Illustrations    on    Steel,     (uniform    with  "  Thb 

Pickwick  Papers,")  Part  II.  of 

OLIVER    TWIST.     By  Charles  Dickens- 
Illustrated  by  George  Crdikshank. 
%*  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  Author 
throughout,  and   it  will  contain   the    whole   of  the   original 
Illustrations. 
London  :  Published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street. 


PRIZE  DRATN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  and  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  «  ECONO- 
MIC" DRAIN-TILE  and  PIPE  MACHINE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Prize  of  101.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succession  of 
trials  before  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Judges, 
and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Premiums  from 
the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given  by 
the  Sole  Makers,  R.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 
Price  201.,  inclusive  of  patent  dues. 
R.  P.  and  Co.' are  also  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Improved  Oil- 
Cake  Crusher,  price  81. — Wakefield,  January,  1846. 


^OOKS    PUBLISHED    DURING    18*5 
Br  Mr.  VAN  VOORST. 


B 


ANSTED'S  (Professor)  GEOLOGIST'S  TEXT  BOOK.    Fcap. 

8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY,  as  a  Branch  of  Education.    Broils. 
ANSTED'S  SYLLABUS  ON  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

8vo,  Is. 
BLOOMFIELD'S   FARMER'S  BOY,  and  other  Poems.      13 

Illustrations.      Fcap.  870,  7s.  Gd. ;    or  large    paper,  15s., ; 

morocco,  30s. 
BRODIE'S  fP.  B.,  M.A.)   HISTORY   OF    THE   FOSSIL   IN. 

SECTS  IN   THE    SECONDARY   ROCKS    OF  ENGLAND. 

11  Plates.    8to,  9s. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FOSSIL  MAMMALIA  AND    BIRDS 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUH. 

GEONS.     4to,  11.  Is. 
DOUBLED  AY'S     (H.)     NOMENCLATURE     OF     BRITISH 

BIRDS,  for  label,  Is.  Gd. 
DRUMMOND'S  (Dr.)  FIRST  STEPS  TO  ANATOMY.    12mor 

with  Illustrations,  5s. 
GROTIUS'S    INTRODUCTION    TO    DUTCH    JURISPRU- 
DENCE,   translated    by    Ch.  Herbert,    Advocate,    British 

Guiana.    Royal  Svo,  31s.  Gd. 
HERBERT'S     (Charles)'    DUTCH     EXECUTOR'S     GUIDE, 

Small  4to,  7s.  Gd. 
HASLAM  (Wm.,  B.A.),  PERRANZABUL03  ;  with  an  Account 

of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Piran  in  the  Sands.    Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  Gd. 
JONES'S   (Professor   T.  Rymer)  NATURAL   HISTORY    OF 

ANIMALS,  Vol.  I.,  with  105  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.,  12s. 
PALEY'S    (Frederick   A.,    M.A.),    MANUAL    OF     GOTHIC 

MOULDINGS.     Illustrated  by  nearly  500  Examples.     8vo, 

7s.  Gd. 
THE  NATURALIST'S  POCKET  ALMANACK  forlS-16..  Is. 
TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE    MICROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 

Part  II.    Royal  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 
YARRELL'S    (Wm.)  HISTORY   OF    BRITISH  BIRDS.    2d 

Edition.     3  vols.  8vo,  with  535  Illustrutions,  41.  14s.  6d. 
YARRELL'S    SUPPLEMENT     to    the   First   Edition.      8vo„ 

2s.  Gd. ;  royal  8vo,  5s. ;  imperial  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  PRIOR  TO  1845. 
ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY  :  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Prac- 
tical.   2  vols.  8vo,  21.  2s.* 
BABINGTON'S  MANUAL   OF   BRITISH  BOTANY.      12mor 

9s. 
BAPTISMAL  FONTS.    A  Series  of  125  Engia.ings  of  Fonts, 

with  Descriptions.    8vo,  11.  Is. 
BEALE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPERM  WHALE. 

Post  8vo,  12s.     -  ■   " 
BELL'S    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    QUADRUPEDS    AND 

CETACEA.     8vo,  28s.* 
BEVAN  ON  THE  HONEY  BEE.     Second  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 
BOCCIUS  ON   THE   MANAGEMENT    OF   FRESH-WATER 

FISH.    8vo,  5s.      ' 
BONAPARTE'S  LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS   OF  EUROPE  ASJ> 

NORTH  AMERICA.    8vo,  5s. 
BOWERBANK'S   HISTORY    OF    THE    FOSSIL    FRUITS 

AND  SEEDS  OF   THE  LOfc-WN  CLAY.    Part  I.    Royal 

8vo,  16s. * 
CATALOGUE   OF   BRITISH  VERTEBRATED    ANIMALS 

derived  from  Bell's  British  Quadrupeds  and  Reptiles,  and 

YarreU's  British  Birds'  and  Fishes,  for  labels.    8vo,  2«.  Gd. 
DOMESTIC    SCENES    IN   GREENLAND    AND    ICELAND. 

16mo,  2s.  Gd. 
FORBES'S  HISTORY' OF  BRITISH  STARFISHES.  8vo,15j.» 
GARNER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY   OF   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

8vo,  It.  Is." 
GOSSE'S  CANADIAN  NATURALIST.    Post  8vo,  125." 
JESSE'S  ANGLER'S  RAMBLES.    Post  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 
JONES'S  GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF    THE   ANIMAL  KING- 
DOM, and  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy.    8vo,  38s.* 
MORRIS'S  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  FOSSILS.    8vo,  10s. 
MOULE'S  HERALDRY  OF  FISH.    8vo,  21s.* 
NEWMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.    Svo,  12s.* 
NEWMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISTf  FERNS  AND  ALLIED 

PLANTS.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  1!.  5s.' 
OWEN  ON  THE  SKELETON  OF  AN  EXTINCT  GIGANTIC 

SLOTH.    4to,  11.  12s.  Gd. 
PALEY'S  CHURCH  RESTORERS  ;  a  Tale.'  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.63_ 
SELBY'S  .HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREST  TREES.     8vc', 

28s;* 
TULK  AND  HENFREY'S  ANATOMICAL  MANIPULATION. 

Fcap.  8vo,  9s.* 
VICAR  (The)  OF  WAKEFIELD.    With  32  designs  by  W.  Mul- 

ready,  R.A.    Square  8vo,  1  guinea,  or  36s.  morocco. 
WARD    ON    THE    GROWTH    OF    PLANTS    IN    GLAZED 

CASES.    8vo,  5s. 
WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF    SELBORNE.      A  New 

Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.,  &c. 

12mo,  7s.  Gd." 
YARRELL'S  HISTORY    OF    BRITISH   FISHES.     Second 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  31.    Supplement  to  the  First  Edition. 

8vo,  7s.  Gd.  ;   royal  8vo,  15s. ;  imperial  Svo,  22s.  Gd.    Paper  on 

the  Growth  of  the  Salmon  in  Fresh  Water,  with  Six  coloured 

Illustrations  of  the  Fish  of  the  natural  size.    12s.  sewed.* 


IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 
BELL'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  CRUSTACEA,  in  Parts,  at 

2s.  Gd.,  or  large  paper,  5s.* 
HEWITSON'S   EGGS   OF    BRITISH    BIRDS,  in  Parts,   at 

2s.  Gd." 
INSTRUMENTA  ECCLESIASTICA.      Edited   by  the    Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society.    4to,  in  Parts,  at  2s.  Gd." 
OWEN'S   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH    FOSSIL    MAMMALIA, 

in  Parts,  at  2s.  Gd.,  or  large  paper,  5s.* 
SHARPE'S  WINDOWS   OF    THE   DECORATED  PERIOD, 

in  Parts,  at  2s.  Gd." 
JOHNSTON'S    HISTORY     OF     BRITISH     ZOOPHYTES. 

Second  Edition.    In  Monthly  Parts,  at  2s.  Gd.  each.*    Part  I. 

on  February  1st. 

The  Works  marked  thus  (*)  have  numerous  Illustrations. 


John  Van  Vooest,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


Printed  by  William  H  bapp out,  of  No.  6,  Yorh-plar-e,  Stoke  Newlogten,  and 
Fkkdkeuck  Mullstt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-iotr,  Stoke  Newington,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-street,  in 
tbe  precinct  of  Whltefriars,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the'OfHce,  No.  fi.Charles-etreet,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covept  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communication?  ais- 
to  beaddreseed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  Jakvaky  SI,  18*5, 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  6.— 1846.] 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7. 


[Price  Qd. 


Ajiru  Soc.  of  England 
Amateur  Gardener 
Bee-hive?  .... 

Bones  and  sulphuric  acid 
Broccoli,  autumn       ... 
Calendar,  horticultural 

—    agricultural 
Cattle,  rearing  uf    :" 
Comber  estate,  farming  on 
Corn,  Indian  ... 

Draining  deep  stiff  clays 
Electro-culture  ... 

Esculents,  notes  on  - 

Farmers'  Cluba,    subjects    for 

diei-tiesion  by  ... 

Farming,  profits  of,  dependent 

on  prices  . 

Food,  human  ... 

Fork  husbandly,  Wortley's  Es- 


say on 


Fruits  and  Farinacea,  by  Smith, 
rev.  ..... 

Fuchsia  Challenge 

Gardeners'  Ben.  Institution    - 

Gardeners'  Characters 

Glycine  sinensis         - 

Grain,  Table  showing  the 
weight  of        - 

Heating  apparatus,  cheap 

Heating  at  Polmaise       -    83  a, 

Highways,  managementof 

Holly,  large        .... 

Hoise's  foot,  by  Mills,  rev. 

Insects,  destruction  of 

Lice,  to  kill        .... 

Linnean  Society        . 

Magnolia  grandi flora 

Maidstone  Farmers'  Clnb 

Manures,  experiments  with 

Manuring,  theory  of 

Manure,  superphosphate  of 
lime  as  .... 


93  a 

81  6 

8*  o 

91  a 

86  a 

87  b 

91  a 

94  a 

93  a 

93  c 

90  a 

91  6 

85  a 

93  b 

89a 

86  c 

91  c 

85  c 

8b'  b 

83  b 

85  6 

88  6 

94  a 

85  e 

85  b 

89  6 

8H  a 

93  c 

87  6 

94  b 

8'  c 

88  o 

93  c 

93  c 

94  a 

Manure,  bones    and' sulphuric 

acid  as  - 
Milk,  to  remove  bad  taste  In    - 

—  application  of  -  ■ 
Muik  ManuU,  Fnlkner's,  rev- 
Orchids,  cul'ure  of            -        - 
Packing  se->ds     - 

Palming,  oil,  patent 
Pears,  autumn  • 

Penr  trees,  to  ring 
Pelargoniums,    to     keep    over 
winter      ----- 

—  General  Tom  Thumb 
Fhosphate   of  lime   aa  food  of 

plants  - 

Pigs,  to  fatten  - 

Plants,   phosphate   of   lime    as 

food  of 

—  for  a  greenhouse  in  winter 
Polmaise  heating  -  -  83  a. 
Potato  disease  In  Holland 

—  treatise  on,  rev. 
Potatoes,  prices  of     - 

—  to  autumn  plant 

—  diseased,  to  store 
Railroads  - 
Ranunculuses,  to  plant 
Roses  for  pots  - 
Salviafulgens    - 

Sap,  circulation  of  -        - 

Season,  mildnens  of 
Sheep,  to  kill  lice  on 
Society  of  Arts  - 

Sowing,  thick  and  thin     - 
St.    Peter's     Farmers'    Club  — 

tenants'  rights        - 
Superphosphate  of  lime     - 
Tenan-e*  rights  ... 

Vegetable  physiology 
Vines  and  Vineries 
Wheat,  nutritive  quality  of 


"DOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORI CULTURAL 
-"  SOCIETY  .—Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN.— The  Exhibitions  of  the  ahove 
Society  for  the  Season  will  take  place  on  the  following  days  :— 
viz.,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kenningtou,  on  "Wednesday, '22nd 
April,  1816  ;  and  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on 
Thcksdat,  21st  May ;  "Wednesday,  24th  June ;  Wednesday, 
22d  July,  and  "Wednesday,  16th  September,  1846. 

John  Taylor  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY.  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

SGIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
•  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
be  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  he  had,  if  required. 


FINE  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION,  ALTRING- 
HAM  CARROT,  &c— Dealei-s  can  be  supplied  with  a  fine 
article  at  moderate  prices,  by  "WARNER  &  "WARNER,  Seeds- 
men, 28,  Comhill,  London.  General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues 
to  be  had  on  application. 

SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
"EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  with  fine  pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  absut  2  ft. — 5s.  per  quart.— To  be  had  of 
Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 

Catalogues  containing  all  the  New  and  Choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Season  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application. 
See  "Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  February. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  "Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted.) 

FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER— "VICTORY  OF  BATH" 
T^DWARD  TILEY  beg-;  leave  to  state  that  in  con- 
-L*  sequence  of  the  repeated  applications  to  him  within  the 
last  few  days,  wishing  to  know  if  he  has  any  Seeds  left  of  his 
FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER— "VICTORY  *0F  BATH,"  begs 
leave  to  state  to  growers  not  yet  in  possession  of  this  superb  Cu- 
cumber, having  thoroughly  proved  itself  for  the  last  two  years, 
that  he  has  a  few  dozen  packets  of  seed  yet  left  (having  sold  al- 
ready more  than  2000  seeds).  Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
above  should  delay  no  time,  as  the  season  is  rapidly  advancing 

For  a  further  proof  of  the  above,  see  this  Paper*  of  January 
3d,  10th,  and  17th.— Sold  at  his  general  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pul- 
teuey-hridge,  Bath,  in  packets  of  3  seeds,  2s.  Gd.  ;  7  seed's,  5s.  ■ 
postage  free. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


THE  FILBY  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
TO  THE  TRADE. 
TT/"ILLIAM  CRISP  has  a  few  Thousands  of  the 
»  V  above  RASPBERRY  to  offer,  in  quantities  not  less  than 
500  •  tbey  can  be  warranted  genuine.  See  history  of  this 
RASPBERRY,  given  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  Gardeners'  Clironicle, 
Number  46,  1844.  The  lowest  trade  price  will  be  given  on 
application,— Direct  to  William  Crisp,  Filby  Gardens,  near 
Norwich.    Delivered  free  on  board  steamers  at  Yarmouth. 


TT  LANE  &  SON'S  CINERARIA  "SUPERB 
A  A  •  BLUE  "  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  forwarded  by  Post  at 
5s.  each.  Strong  Blooming  Plants  in  pots  at  7s.  Gd.  each.— 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  Feb.  7. 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 

J  and  H.  HAYCROFT  can  now  supply  sound  PO- 
•  TATOES,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  most  esteemed 
varieties  cultivated  in  this  district.  As  the  market  at  present 
is  too  fluctuating  to  fix  prices  generally,  every  information 
sbaU  be  given  to  intended  purchasers  by  return  of  post 

Fine  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATOES  (a  sample  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons 
Seed  Merchants,  London-bridge),  delivered  free  at  any  of 
the  undermentioned  ports,  at  7s.  6d.  per  bushel  by  Steam 
Vessels  weekly  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol  and 
Plymouth,  and  by  Sailing  Vessels  to  nearly  every  port  in  South 
Wales.  N.B.— A  large  assortment  of  Seedling  Forest-trees, 
also  dshvered  free  at  very  moderate  prices. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  AMATEUR  FLORISTS. 

TO  BE  PARTED  WITH.— A  few  Hundred  Roots 
of  that  fine  flower  the  RANUNCULUS,  at  42s.  per  hun- 
dred roots  (with  names) ;  time  of  planting,  February  and 
March.  —  Apply,  prepaid,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
where  may  be  seen  in  the  blooming  season,  in  Mr.  E.'s  small 
collection  of  fine  Pelargoniums,  a  number  of  highly  impreg- 
nated Seedlings  for  1846  ;  also  his  beautiful  high-coloured 
Seedling  named  "  Elisha"  (not  exhibited),  of  fine  symmetry,  may 
be  seen  and  had  of  Mr.  W.  Catleugh,  Florist,  Chelsea. 
Farnham,  Surrey,  Feb.  7. 


Curled 


SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  much  plea- 
sure in  announcing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  really  choice 
and  good  vegetables,  that  they  have  this  year  procured  a  small 
stock  of  the  following  valuable  sorts,  which  are  all  warranted 
to  grow  well,  and  to  be  of  genuine  quality. 

A  Packet  of  each  will  be  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  Ten  Shillings,  or  a  selection  of  12 
sorts  for  Five  Shillings.  Any  sort  separate  at  Sixpence  per 
Packet. 

WiUcove  Broccoli. 
New  Early  Walcheren  do. 
Chappel's  Cream  do. 
Legg's  Late  Dwarf  do. 
Large  Syrian  do. 
Hampton  Court  do. 
Potter's  Pink  do. 
Walcheren  Cauliflower. 
Large  Asiatic  do. 
Improved  Guernsey  Parsnip. 
Green  Flesh  Cabool  Melon. 
Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Drumhead  do. 
Golden  Cos  do. 
Blood  Red  do. 
Hampton  Court  Cabbage  do. 
London  Market  do. 
Ady's  Large  Cos  do. 
Wood's  New  Frame  Radish. 


Myatt's      superior 
Parsley. 

Enfield  Matchless  do. 

Superb  Crimson  Beet. 

Imported  Brussels  Sprouts. 

White  Spanish  Onion. 

Green-topped  Carrot. 

Early  Matchless  Cabbage. 

Olive-shaped  Radish. 

Earliest  Cornish  do. 

Early  Hope  do. 

Early  British  Queen  do. 

London  Market  do. 

Early  Paignton  do. 

Seymour's  White  Celery. 

Lancashire  Hero  (Red)  do. 

Walnut-flavoured  Pink  do. 

Improved      Manchester     Cu- 
cumber. 

Complete  collection  of  Seeds  suitable  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  for  1/.  10s.,  including  the  above,  carriage  free, 
to  any  place  within  250  miles  of  Plymouth. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Early  orders  are  desired,  as  some  of  the  kinds  are  scarce. 
A  general  collection  of  Garden  Seeds  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUSCHIAS,  RAISED  1845. 

YOUELL  &  Co.  in  offering  the  following  six  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  beg  to  observe  they  have  been 
selected  from  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Seedlings  of  last  season, 
many  hundreds  of  which  possessed  great  merit,  but  feeling  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  select  a  few  Uiat  possessed  really 
distinct  and  superior  character,  nave  induced  them  to  offer 
with  confidence  the  following.  They  would  beg  to  call  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  one  named  "  Sanspareil,"  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

"  Sanspareil,"  10s.  Gd.  "  An  elegant  flower,  light  tube  and 
sepals,  with  purple  crimson  corolla."— See  Gardeners'  Clironicle, 
Sept.  20th,  1845. 

"A  New  White  Fhchsta. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepal  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Vietrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species.  We  quite  envy  Messrs.  Youell  their  prize." — 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct.  1st,  1845. 

The  "  Conqueror,"  7s.  6d.  Bright  vermilion  tube  and  sepals, 
the  latter  expanding  well  and  showing  a  very  large  corolla  of 
the  deepest  purple.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  26th  of  Oct., 
says,  "  this  is  very  showy,  from  its  having  a  very  large  corolla, 
with  a  good  contrast  in  the  colours." 

"  Sir  George  Mackenzie,"  7s.  Gd.  Tube  very  large,  of  bright 
vermilion,  contrasted  with  pink  corolla  of  the  finest  form,  and 
will  be  found  a  desideratum  to  any  collection. — "A  rich  co- 
loured flower." — Gardeners'  Clironicle,  Oct.  20th,  1845. 

"  Laura,"  5s.  Delicate  bright  pink  slightly  tipped  with 
green,  with  light  rosy  purple  corolla ;  this  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety. 

"  Magnificent,"  5s.  Exti*a  ordinary  large  flower,  smooth  in 
texture,  of  fine  vermilion  and  dark  crimson  corolla,  A  very 
brilliant  variety. 

"  Agnes, '*  5s.  This  very  pretty  variety  is  of  globular  form, 
of  bright  pink,  with  very  bright  rosy  purple  corolla,  and  ex- 
ceedingly striking. 

The  above  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  May  next.  When 
the  set  are  taken  they  will  be  charged  11.  lis.  Gd. 

Youell  &  Co.  in  submitting  their  CATALOGUE  of  FUCH- 
SIAS, for  1846,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  admirers  of  the  above  elegant  tribe  of  Plants  to 
their  superb  CoUection.  They  have  spared  no  expense  in  form., 
ing  a  selection  of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  that  are  mere  nominal  varieties  ;  and  they  would  refer  to 
the  numerous  testimonials  of  success  which  attended  their 
mode  of  selecting  last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for 
competition  at  the  various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

Their  CATALOGUE  of  FUCHSIAS  this  season  wilLbe  found 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  namely,  Light  and  Dark  Coloured 
varieties  of  various  shades,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  the 
care  observed  by  excluding  very  many  varieties  now  out  of  date, 
and  others  that  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit,  that  any  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  will  be  prevented. 

12  Ex.  fine  Varieties,  12s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto         ditto        21s.     Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do. 

50  Fine  Varieties         40s.      Selection  left  to  Youell  «fc  Co. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto       60s.      Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do. 

Their  CATALOGUE  for  1846  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
CameUias,  Ericas,  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &c.  &c,  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  7,  184". 


JOHN  STEWART,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Dundee, 
has  still  a  good  general  stock  of  Nursery,  particularly 
those  noted  below,  whichhe  offers  to  the  Trade  at  thefollowiug 
prices : — ■ 


SEEDLINGS.  Per  1000.— s.  d. 

Alder,  1  year 2  0 

Ash,  2  &  3  years    2  0 

,,    Mountain,    1    &    2 

years   2s.  &  4  0 

Beech,  2  years    4  G 

Birch,  Weeping,  1  year.     8  6 

Briar,  Sweet,  1  year. ...     2  6 
Berberis,  Common,  1  &  2 

years. .  4s.  &  5  0 
,,       aquafolia,  1&  2 

years  25s.  &  30  0 

Crab  Apple,  true,  2  yrs.    4  6 

Chesnut,  Spanish,  2  yrs.  10  6 
Cupressus  sempervirens., 

1  year    20  0 

Cytisus,  evergreen,  1  yr.  10  0 

Elm,  2  &  3  years. .   2s.  &  2  6 

Fir,  Scotch,  2  years 1  0 

Highland..     1  6 
,,     Spruce,        Norway, 

2  &3\rs...ls.6rf.  <fc  2  0 
,,     Silver,  2  &  3  years, 

7s.  &  S  0 

,,    Larch,  1  year 1  3 

,,         ,,     extra 1  6 

„     Tyrolese,  1  yr.    2  6 

Hazel,  1  &  2  years.  .7s.  &  8  0 

Holly,  1  year 4  0 

Hornbeam,  1  &  2  years, 

3s.  Gd.  &  4  6 

Juniper,  Highland,  1  yr.  15  0 

Laurel,  Portugal,   2  yrs.  30  0 

Laburnum,  Scotch, 2 yrs.    5  0 
Ononis          rotundifolia, 

1  &  2  years 20s.  &  25  0 

Oak,  English,   1,  2,  &   3 

years,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.,  &  4  0 

„     Mossy-cupped,  1  jr.    5  6 

„     evergreen,  1  year. .  35  0 

Pear,  1  year    8  0 

Plane,  or  Sycamore,  1  yr.     2  0 
Pine,  Weymouth,  2  &  3 

years 5s.  <fc  5  6 

„      Maritima,  1  vear .     5  0 
„      Mugho,   1,  2,  &  3 

years..  5s.,  6s.,  <fc  7  0 

Pine,  Austriaca,  1  year.     7  6 


SEEDLINGS.  Ter  1000.— s. 
Thorn  or  Quick,  1  year, 

Is.  Gd.,  Is.  9d.,  &  2 
„       2  years.. 2s.  Gd.  &  3 


„       3years 5 

Yew,  2  years,  fine 25 

Whin  or  Furze,  1  foot. .  4 

„       2  years,  H  foot . .  7 
Broom,  common,  1  year, 

ljfoot 4     0 

Blackthorn   or   Sloe,    2 

years,  strong 6    0 

TRANSPLANTED. 

Briar,  Sweet,  1  to  2  feet.  12    0 

Ash,  Mountain,  3  feet . .  20    0 

„  „  4  feet..  25    0 

Elm,  3  to  4  feet 15    0 

Fir,  Scotch,  2  years  seed- 
ling &   1  year  transp.     4     G 
Highland  Juniper,  1  foot  50    0 
Larch,  2  years  seedling 
and    1    year   transp., 

1  to  1 J  foot 8    6 

,;      1    year      seedling 
and  2   Years    transp., 

1  to  2  feet 10    6 

Privet,  evergreen,  1  to  2 

feet 15    0 

Thorn  or  Quick,  3  years 

seedling    and  1   year 

transplanted 9    0 

,,      1   year  seedling 

and  2  years  transp.  . .  10    0 
Willow,  Huntingdon,    2 

to  3  feet    15     0 

Norfolk,2to3ft.  15    0 
Laurel,  Portugal,  2  years 

seedling,&lyr.transp.  60    0 
Arborvitie,      American, 

lifoot  70    0 

Yew,   common,   2  years 

transplanted  .'...l...'70    0 
Yeir,  Irish  or  upright,  1  foot, 

Gs.  per  dozen  ;    1£  foot,  12s.  ; 

2  feet,    24s. ;    3  feet,    30s.  ; 
4  feet,  40s. 


With  every  other  article  connected  with  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade.     Lists  can  be  forwarded  upon  application. 
Dundee,  February,  1846. 

JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire, 
having  for  the  past  four  years  carefully  grown  a  variety  of 
DWARF  PEA.  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  Grant,  whose 
family  have  cultivated  it  for  table  more  than  60  years,  now 
offers  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  ever  known. 
It  is  adapted  for  field  culture.    Price  15s.  per  bushel. 

Orders  enclosing  the  amount  for  quantity  required,  will  be 
promptly  executed. 


Q  HILLING'S  EARLY  POTATO.  —  The  above 
^  POTATO  is  a  Seedling  of  then-  own  raising,  which  they 
have  for  several  years  sent  out  in  their  own  neigbourhood, 
where  it  has  been  highly  esteemed;  but  having  a  wish  to  make 
it  more  extensively  known,  they  have  appointed  the  under- 
mentioned Seedsmen  in  London  as  Agents,  of  whom  they  may 
be  had  at  4s.  per  peck 

It  is  a  particularly  healthy  variety,  very  handsome,  of  middle 
size,  second  to  none  in  carliness  or  produce,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  delicious  flavour  and  nutritious  properties.  When 
taken  up,  they  got  from  12  Potatoes  13^ozs.  of  clean  dry  flour 
or  starch,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  foreign  Arrowroot, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  They  are  desirous  to  call 
attention  to  its  quality  and  flavour,  and  do  with  confidence  re- 
commend it  in  every  other  resrect. 
Agents  :— Messrs.  T.  &  W.  NOBLE,  152,  Fleet-street,  London  • 

Messrs.  HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  6,  Leadenhall-street; 

Mr.  KERN  AN,  4.  Great  Russell-st„  Co  vent-garden. 

Mr.  W.   C,  FARNES,  Seedsman,  123,   St.  John's-st.,  West 
Smithfield,  London. 

Messrs.  BATT  &  RUTLEY,  Seedsmen,  412,  Strand,  London. 

J.  ifc  S.  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Northwarnbro', 
near  Odiham,  Hants. 


MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN    will  send  the  fol- 
lowing to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of 
a  Post-office  order.  s.    d. 

Andromeda  floribunda,  per  dozen        24    0 

25  New  Hardy  Ghent  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  named    25    0 

25  Hardy  American  Azaleas,  of  sorts,  do 15    0 

12  Rhododendrons,    best    hardy    sorts,    including 

scarlet,  white,  and  rose-coloured  varieties       . .    12    0 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  per  doz.       ....        .. .      60 

Chinese  Arborvitae,  2  feet,     do.  6     0 

25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort  . .  . .  10  6 
100  Superior  dwarfRoses,  on  their  own  roots,  named  35  0 
50  „  „  „  20    0 

25  „  „  „  10    6 

25  ,,  „  Moss  „  10    6 

Standard  Roses,  of  sorts,  per  doz 15    0 

Climbing  Roses,  do.,  on  their  own  roots,  per  doz.  .  ■  SO 
Cloth  of  Gold  do.,  do.  do.  each         . .       3    6 

Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  in  pots,  per  doz.. .  12  0 
Devoniensis  and  YeUow  Noisette,  per  doz.  . .  . .  9  0 
Best  Sorts  of  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  strong  plants, 

per  doz.  CO 

Fuchsias,   including  Queen  Victoria  and  Serrati- 

folia,  per  doz 21    0 

Camellias,  of  sorts,  per  doz.  ..         ..         30s.  to  40    O 

Six  varieties  of  new  White,  Fragrant,  Herbaceous 

Paeonies,  each 16 

Flower  seeds,  36  packets,  10s. ;  18  do.,  os.,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved  sorts,    sent,    postage   free.      Any    preferred     species 
might  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
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DAHLIA  "EBOR." 

J  AS.   BACKHOUSE  &  SON,  York,  intend  sending 
out  plants  of  this  fine  Seedling  Dahlia  on  the  1st  of  the  5th 
month  (May),  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 

An  allowance  to  the  Trade,  whether  one  or  more  are  taken  ; 
delivered  carriage  tree  when  three  or  more  are  ordeiied. 

ANTED"  TO    PURCHASE    a  few  FRUITING 
PINE  PLANTS,  to  he  of  the  following  sorts  :— Enville, 
Providence,  or  Moutserrat,  perfectly  clean  and  healthy.— Apply, 
statim.'  the  price,  carriage  free  to  Liverpool,  to  R.  Q.,  Balla- 

quane^Pe&I,  Isle  of  Man. 

M.  AND  R.  WESTMACOTT,  Seedsmen, 
«  Florists.  &p.j  Stuart's  Grove  Nursery,  Fulham-road, 
Chelsea  ;  also  at  156,  Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  London, 
which  latter  premises  (recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  &  C. 
Lockhart)  they  respectfully  inform  their  friends  aud  the  public 
thevhave  taken,  and  beg  to  announce  that  their  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  Agricultural  Seeds  for 
1S46  is  now  published,  and  will  he  forwarded  on  receiving  a 
pre-paid  application. 

C.  M.  &  R.  W.  assure  their  friends  that  all  Seeds  or  Bulbs 
purchased  at  their  establishments  will  be  warranted  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  true  to  name  and  variety. 

Country  orders  will  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
punctuality.— 150,  Cheapside^opposite  St.  PauTs^ 

lef7s~dwa!^italian  MARROW  PEA. 

J  and  C.  LEE  are  now  sending  out  the  above  new 
•  PEA  this  season,  and  having  grown  the  Stock  for  the 
last  five  years  they  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  distinct  and 
most  excellent  variety.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and 
robust  ■  it  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  the  Pea  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  Marrowfat,  and  is  of  most  delicious  flavour.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  any  other  Marrow.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  Clumber,  "Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Nuneham, 
Tottenham-park,  and  Tedworth,  and  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
Gardeners  of  these  places.  In  Quart  Packets,  sealed,  price  5s. 
Nursery,  Hammersmith.  ___ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 
A  BIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

JA Geoege    Baker,    Nurseryman,    Bagshot,    having    the 

largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
aU  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public— Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  and  sbaU  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith.  . 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  THE  TRADE,  &c. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Trade  to  the  annexed  List  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and,  as  he  trusts,  will,  from  the 
lowness  of  price,  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  The  Norfolk 
Railway  affords  great  convenience  for  the  cheap  and  safe 
transit  of  plants,  the  charge  to  London  being  at  this  time  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  and  where  large  quan- 
tities are  taken,  A.  M.  will  deliver  them  free. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

Blackthorn,  2  yrs,  fine  . .         . .  6  0  to   7  0  p.  1000 

"Whitethorn,       do.  '.  ■  •  2  6  to    3  6        ,, 

Turkey  or  Levant  Oaks,  do.    . .  7  0  to    6  0        „ 

Ash,  transplanted  . .        ..  2  to  4   ft.    14  0  to  15  0        ,, 

.  . .         ..  4  to  5    ft.     IS  0  to  20  0        „ 

Beech  „  .  -        ..  1  to  2    ft.     12  0  to  15  0        „ 

..  2  to2Jft.     17  6  to  20  0        „ 

Larch  ,,  . .        ..  2  to  3    ft.    12  0  to  15  0        „ 

,  ..        . .  3  to  4   ft.    H  0tol8  0        „ 

Scotch  „  .  -         ..  1  to  2    ft.    15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Hazel  „  . .         ..  1  to  2    ft.     15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Oaks  „  ..         ..1  to  21  ft.     18  0  to  25  0         „ 

Blackthorn  „         2  yrs,  fine  . .  8  0  to  10  0        „ 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Oaks   Tvu-key  or  Levant  . .  5  to  6    ft.    25  0  to  35  0  per  100 

„  ..   G  to  S    ft.     35  0to45  0        „ 

"  „  ..   8  to  10  ft.     50'  0  to  60  0        „ 

Chesnut,  Horse 6  to  8   ft.    16  0  to  20  0        „ 

„  „         StolO  ft.     25  0  to  35  0        „ 

Tree  Box 1  to  2    ft.      6  0  to    8  0        „ 

2   ft.    10  0  to  12  0 

Laurels 1  to  2   ft.      5  0  to    8  0        „ 

„ ..  2    ft.    10  0  to  12  0        „ 

2  to  3   ft.    12  0  to  15  0       .„ 

Standard  Thorns  . .        . .  -  50  0  to  60  0        „ 

„         Roses 51.  to  61.        „ 

Red  Cedars  1  to  2    ft.    20  0  to  30  0        ,, 

2  to  21  ft.     45  0  to  55  0 

A  reference  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Norwich  Nursery,  Feb.  7. 


SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER   SEEDS,  with 
full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours,  &c. 
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100  varieties   choice   Annuals,   including  the  most 

approved  new  

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      8 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto         . .       5 

20  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto         . .       4 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns t .      7 

12  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      5 

20  vars.    choice    greenhouse    Annuals,    including 

Phlox    Drummondii,    Portulaca,    Rhodanthe, 

Sedum  azureum,   Braehycome,  Mesembryan- 

themum  tricolor,  Martynia  fragrans,  &c.        ., 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Perennials,   including 

Calceolaria,  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  C.neraria,  Cho- 

rozemas,  &c. 

20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials, 

including    fine    Hollyhock,    Pansy,    Emperor 

Stock,  &c 

The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed,  or  packets, 
as  follows : — 


7    6 


10    6 


5    0 


d. 


Per  packet. — s.    d. 

Petunia,     from     choice 
flowers 1    0 

Phlox     Drummondii, 
from  20  fine  varieties    0    6 

Ditto,  scarlet  and  crim- 
son     1    0 

Gladiolus,  from  splendid 
summer  hybrids    ....    0    6 


Per  packet. — ; 
Calceolaria,   carefully 

saved      from     choice 

flowers 0 

Fuchsia,ditto 1 

Cineraria,  ditto 1 

Geranium,  ditto 2 

Pansy,  ditto    1 

Antirrhinum,  ditto  ....     0 
Dahlia,  ditto 0 

SUPERB  SEEDLING  RANUNCULUSES. 

50  named  varieties  for  35s.,  or  25  for  20s.,  from  a  much  ad- 
mired and  magnificent  collection,  which  Bass  and  Brown  have 
chiefly  selected  during  the  last  three  seasons  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  raised  by  an  amateur. 

50  best  older  named  varieties  10s.,  20  for  6s.  100  best  mixed 
10a.     100  fine  5s.,  or  by  post  6s. 

Any  of  the  above  can  be  sent,  prepared  in  cases,  by  post  at 
the  prices  affixed,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  simple  and 
brief  directions  for  culture. 

Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  the 
best  in  cultivation,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  applicant1?. 

Bass  and  Bbown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,— Feb.  7. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
GARDENERS'  NURSERY  SOCIETY. 

I.  That  the  Society  do  consist  of  1000  shares,  at  SI.  per  share, 
to  be  held  by  Gardeners  only,  subject  to  the  conditions  here- 
after named. 

II.  That  the  business  of  this  Society  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  after  the  same^manner,  as  a  Private  Es- 
tablishment, and  that  the  whole  be  earned  on  in  the  names  of 
the  Fvrm  of  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day  ;  and  that  the  names  of 
Members  shall  not  be  made  publicly  known. 

III.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  -Shareholder, 
butsuch  as  are  generally  considered.!  Practical  Gardeners  ;  and 
no  Member  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  any  of  his  Shares  to  any 
other  than  a  regular  Practical  Gardener ;  he  shall  not  sell 
them  to  any  Nurseryman,  nor  shall  he  sell  them  to  any  Gar- 
dener without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  that 
they  may  approve  of  the  purchaser,  and  regularly  admit*him 
as  a  Member  ;  but  shares  may  be  sold  upon  those  conditions, 
and  a  Member  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  obtain  as  much  as  he 
can  for  his  shares  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  Member  wishing  to 
sell  his  shares,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  Practical  Gardener 
willing  to  purchase  them,  the  Society  shall  be  bound  to  pur- 
chase the  same,  and  to  give  the  full  value  in  money  of  51.  for 
every  share.  Any  Member  holding  any  number  of  shares, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  will  or  bequeath  the  same,  or  any  portion 
of  them,  to  whomsoever  he  may  think  proper,  whether  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  same  may  be  so  devised,  be  a  Male  or  a 
Female,  whether  a  Practical  Gardener  or  not,  and  such  person, 
or  any  person  to  whom  such  shares  may  descend  by  right  of 
inheritance,  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  profits  so  long 
as  they  live,  and  hold  the  same  shares  in  their  possession,  but 
they  snail  not  have  any  vote  or  voice  in  the  management,  nor 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Society  or  business,  further  than 
receiving  the  Dividend  on  the  profits,  the  same  as  other 
shareholders :  the  Stock  in  Trade  shall  not  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  ;  they  shall  not  sell  the  said  shares  to  any 
other  but  a  Practical  Gardener,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Society.  But  should  the  person  so  taking  or  inheriting  any 
shares,  be  a  regular  Gardener,  then  he  shall,  if  approved  by 
the  Society,  be  admitted  as  a  Member,  and  enjoy  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  be  entitled  to  vote  and  give  his  opinion,  the  same  as 
if  he  had  been  an  original  shareholder,  the  object  of  the  Society 
being  to  keep  the  control  of  the  Establishment  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gardeners,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  established. 

IV.  Every  Member  holding  one,  two,  three,  or  four  shares, 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  five  shares  to  two  votes,  ten  shares 
to  three  votes,  fifteen  shares  to  four  votes,  twenty  shares  to 
five  votes,  thirty  shares  to  six  votes,  forty  shares  to  seven  votes, 
and  so  on,  one  vote  for  every  additional  ton  shares,  up  to  one 
hundred  shares,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  of  one  hundred 
shares  to  thirteen  votes,  which  is  the  largest  number  of  votes 
allowed  for  any  one  Member.  That  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day 
shall  be  considered  as  one  person  only,  and  having  taken  one 
hundred  shares,  shall  be  allowed  the  full  number  of  thirteen 
votes. 

V.  That  all  the  Houses,  Pits,  and  Erections,  be  built  upon 
the  best  principle,  and  that  the  whole  be  kept  in  thorough  re- 
pair, with  strict  regard  to  economy. 

VI.  That  so  far  as  it  is  found  profitable,  a  general  Collection 
of  all  the  various  Tribes  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  (fee,  be 
cultivated,  and  a  regular  Seed  business  carried  on. 

VII.  That  in  the  Employment  of  Men,  Members  will  have 
the  preference,  but  the  Society  will  not  discharge  a  Non- 
Member  who  suits  them  to  take  on  a  Member,  nor  will  they 
keep  a  Member  longer  in  their  employ  than  they  think  proper. 

VIII.  That  the  Society  use  their  best  endeavours  to  procure 
for  Gardeners  generally,  situations  best  adapted  for  the  parti- 
cular ability  of  the  man,  and  most  likely  to  suit  their  Em- 
ployers, and  that  books  for  that  purpose  be  had,  and  a 
general  Register  kept  at  the  Nursery.  That  the  Profession  be 
divided  into  various  Classes,  such  as  Flower  Gardeners, 
Forcing  Gardeners,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Gardener  and 
Bailiff,  Good  General  Gardeners,  Married  and  Single,  with 
families  or  without,  &c.  *fec,  or  as  many  Classes  as  may  be 
found  desirable.  That  any  Gardener,  whether  working  in  the 
Nursery  or  not,  whether  a  Member  or  not,  whether  a  Customer 
or  not,  whether  working  in  any  other  Nursery  or  not ;  shall 
have  the  same  chance  of  getting  a  Situation.  A  Gardener  on 
entering  his  Name  in  the  books,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  a 
short  advertisement  of  himself,  he  may  enter  his  Name  in 
which  Class  he  pleases,  he  shall  state  where  he  has  lived,  as 
Head  or  Under  Gardener,  and  how  many  men  he  had  under 
him,  he  shall  also  authorise  the  Society  to  apply  for  his  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  protection  of  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  Society  shall  use  reasonable  precaution  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  the  true  character  and  abilities  of  every 
applicant  whose  Name  is  upon  their  books,  and  that  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  be  made  acquainted,  by  frequent  adver- 
tisements in  the  various  Papers,  that  such  a  List  of  Gardeners, 
classed  according  to  their  various  abilities,  is  kept  at  the  Nur- 
sery, and  that  no  charge  whatever  be  made  to  either  party. 

IX.  That  any  Member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  any 
alterations,  addition,  or  improvement  in  the  rules  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Society,  which  suggestions  shall  be  communicated 
by  Letter  to  the  whole  of  the  shareholders,  together  with  a  full 
repoi't  of  the  affairs  of  the  establishment  once  in  every  six 
months,  when  every  Member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  proposed  alteration.  That  votes  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  given  either  in  person,  by  recording  their  name  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  puipose,  or  by  Letter,  duly  signed  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Managers. 

X.  That  books  be  properly  kept  with  a  regular  Debtor  and 
Creditor  account  of  all  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  which 
books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Members  at  all 
reasonable  times,  and  that  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day  shall  be 
answerable  for,  and  render  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  of  the  Society. 

XI.  That  the  accounts  be  balanced  every  Christmas,  and  the 
profits  divided  equally  between  every  Shareholder,  according 
to  the  number  of  shares  each  one  may  hold — so  much  to  each 
share. 

XII.  That  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day  do  receive  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  trouble  101.  per  cent,  on  the  profits  only;  and 
should  there  be  no  profits  or  dividends  actually  paid  to  the 
Shareholders,  the  said  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  compensation  or  remuneration  whatever. 

XIII.  That  the  Society  act  on  liberal  principles  to  all  parties, 
never  underselling,  or  in  any  way  offering  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion, or  prejudice,  to  the  other  respectable  body  of  Nursery- 
men or  Seedsmen  ;  but  acting  at  all  times  as  an  upright, 
honest,  Tradesman-like  Firm,  both  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed— ever  ready  to  do  good,  and  advance  the  condition  of 
Gardeners  generally. 


(  A  OOPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS  have 
V^  been  proved  to  keepin  a  sound  and  perfect  state  for  family  use 
forfioeycars.  They  are  put  up  in  stone  ware  bottles, 
of  different  sizes,  fined  with  glass.  An  assortment 
of  Raspberries  and  Currants,Cberries, Greengages, 
Gooseberries,  Damsons,  <fcc,  and  a  machine  cork- 
screw to  draw  the  corks  ;  these,  with  the  whole 
particulars  of  the  patent  process,  and  testimonials, 
are  packed  in  a  hamper  for  the  purpose  of  trial, 
and  will  be  delivered  at  any  part  of  London  for 
ten  shlUings.hj  an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee, 
at  the  Manufactory,  7,  the  upper  part  of  St.  John- 
street,  ClerkenweU,  London.  These  Fruits  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  better  adapted  for  family  purposes  than 
any  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice.  One  trial  will  prove 
their  excellence.  The  fruits,  <fcc,  contained  in  these  packages 
have  been  considered  a  desirable  and  acceptable  present  for 
country  friends,  as  they  contain  much  modern  information  on 
the  preservation  of  fruit. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 
rpHE  following  descriptions  of  NURSERY  STOCK 
-L    may  still  be  had  of  W.  Rogers  &  Son,  Nurserymen  and 
Contracting  Planters,  Southampton,  at  the  prices  advertised  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  15th  November  last : — 

Oak,  English  Durmast,  1,  2, 

and  3  feet 
Sycamore,  2  feet 
Willow  Come-well,  a  valuable 
American  species  for  coppice 
or  hop-poles,  1  foot 
Laurel,  1,  2,  and  3  feet 
Evergreen  Privet,  1  foot 
Elder,  common  Black,  2  to  4  ft. 
Rhododendron,  1  to  2  inches, 
30s.  per  1000 

„      3  to  4  ins.,  60s.per  1-000 

„      5  to  6  ina.,  80s.  per  1000 

„      12  to  18  ins.,  20s.  to  30s. 

per  100 

Clematis  Azurea  grandifiora, 

9s.  per  dozen 
Arbutus  (seedlings),  40s.p.l000 
Perpetual    Tree    Violet,    50s. 
per  100 


SEEDLING. 
Ash 
Beech 
Pineaster 
Stone  Pine 

Oak,  English  Durmast  (Sessili- 
flora),  the  largest  and  most 
valued  species 
■Sea  Pine. 

TRANSPLANTED. 
Alder,  2  to  4  feet 
Ash,  1  to  2  feet 
Beech,  2  to  4  feet 
Birch,  2  to  4  feet 
Elm,  1  to  2  feet 
Hazel,  1  to  2  feet 
Fir,  Scotch,  1  to  4  feet 
,,     Spruce,  1  to  2  feet 
„     Sea  Pine,  1  to  2  feet 
,,     Pineaster,  1  to  2  feet 
Poplar,  2  to  4  feet 

If  ordered  in  less  quantify  than  the  above  quotations,  the 
charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

Waste  Lands  planted  by  contract. — Gardeners  of  experience 
and  ability  recommended. 

RANUNCULUSEST- ANEMONES,  AURICULAS,  CARNA- 
TIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,   Clapham   Rise,  near  London,   (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth.)    By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY    THE   QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 

Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 

and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 

which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  £.  s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s.  Gd.  to    1    1    0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named  .220 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .  per  100    0  10    6 

35  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named         .330 

25  paii-  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto      ditto  .    2  10    0 

Best  mixtures         .        .        .        per  doz.  plants    0    6    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  .     2  10    0 

Best  mixtures         .        .        .        per  doz.  plants    0    6    0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  .    3  10    0 

Good  kinds  .        .         per  doz.,  from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    2    6 

„  „  PUNCTATUM     .         „        0    7    6 

SPECIOSUM  (true)  .         from  IE.  Is.  to    3    3    0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 

NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on 

application.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 

HERTFORD  NURSERIES.  ~ 

EP.  FRANCIS  begs  to  state  that  he  can  supply 
•  Snow's  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  which  has  given 
such  universal  satisfaction,  in  sealed  packets  '2s.  6d.  each  ;  also, 
Snow's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet,  of  8  seeds. 

—  Horticultural  Prize  do.,  2s.  Gd.  ,,  ,, 

—  White  and  Purple  Fringed  Primula,  Is.  Gd.  per  packet. 
E.  P.  F.  begs  also  to  recommend  a  very  superior  new  late 

White  Broccoli,  which  may  safely  be  relied  upon  as  being  the 
latest  of  the  late,  and  keeping  good  till  Cauliflower  comes  in  ; 
in  packets  2s.  Gd.  each.  Catalogues  of  Roses  may  still  be 
obtained  upon  application. — Feb.  7. 


NURSERIES,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 
'-THE  MONSTROUS  GREEN-GAGE  PLUM,  OR 
-I-  "REINE  CLAUDE  MONSTREUSE,"— In  reply  to  many 
inquiries,  T.  Rivers  begs  to  inform  his  friends  that  the  above 
Plum,  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Jan.  31,  is  a 
large  and  late  variety  of  the  Green-Gage,  and  will  bear  in  any 
situation  favourable  to  that  well-known  variety,  ripening  about 
10  days  later. 


CLARKE  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86, 
High-street,  Borough,  respectfully  beg  to  acquaint  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  their  collection  of 
Garuen  and  Flower  Seeds  comprises  all  the  New  and  Best 
varieties,  of  genuine  quality,  and  as  cheap  as  any  other  house 
in  London.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application.  A  Collection  of  Vegetable  Garden  Seeds,  con- 
sisting of  every  article  used  for  culinary  purposes,  11.  Is.  ;  a 
Collection  of  65  sorts  of  best  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  10s. 
Fine  selected  Field  Seeds,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  <fcc. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS^  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Weloh,  jun.,  Phillips,  and  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  . ,  . .  4Arf.  per  foot. 
1— averaging  from  16  to  IS  oz.  to  the  foot  S\d.        „ 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id.  „ 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness.  : — ■ 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . ,     l$.d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      „      6  in.  by  4  . .    2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      „       9  in.  by  7  ..     3d.         ,, 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above. — 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 

ORTICULTURAL   GLASS NET  CASH 

PRICES. 
In  squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches     . .        . .    1J<2.  per  foot. 
Ditto,  5  in,  by  3  in,,  and  under  6  in.  by  4  in.. .    2d.        „ 
Ditto,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  under  9  in.  by  7  in. . .     3§d.       „ 
In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and.  quite  flat. 
No.  per  ft. 

0— l-16th  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  foot,  Qd. 
1— l-14th      „  „  „  16  oz.  ,,  Sid. 

2_l-10th       „  „  „  „         21  oz.         ,.  Id. 

3-l-6th        „  „  „  „         32  oz.         „  Is. 

The  thicknesses  most  recommended  are  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  most  proportionate  sizes  are  18  inches  by  6  inches,  28  in. 
by  7  in.,  or  38  in.  by  9  in, 

ROBERT  DALL  &  CO.,  Glass  Merchants,  Hull,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  the  above  prices 
for  Glass  suitable  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are 
advantageously  situated  for  importing,  there  being  a  daily 
steam  communication  between  the  port  of  Hull  and  the  Con- 
tinental Markets,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  eminent  English  Manufacturers  for  a  regular 
supply,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  every  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  also  to  insure  the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders 
with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 

N.B.  Cucumber  and  Striking  Glasses  supplied. 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


GEEAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1810. 


XT'OUELL  &   CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 

t™i„  iTi?  ^S**  10tice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 

truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its    fruit 

and  nchness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 

2,^-, a°es;  beg  'o  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 

Crfl0be,°ftheDMme«Mli''ls  th°se  'hey  had  the 

n£  r  »,  °  ,i,Up,?'Vng  ,Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 

5  n?,ti\L    w-D^ke  0f  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 

S™ nd.  JlsOrace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 

fcT6      Vth?  BarI  0f  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 

vLr ,      . T      .  ESrTemont.    the   Lord   Bishop  of  London,    Lord 

X.if «  ,1   °Jt0n-'  L,0rd  Sondos-  and  most  of  the  NobiHty,   as 

r^rfJ ^Hortlcull??™l  Society  of  London,  the  latter   having 

awarded  Yodbll  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it.  K 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

5°-  d0-  50    do.      .        .        .  0  13    0 

Do-  do.  25    do.      .         .         .070 

•  in.      ,  j-  Small  Canes,  12s.  per  100. 

A  liberal  discount  will  bo  allowed  the  Trade  when   "  quanti. 

ties"  are  ordered.  H 

last  week'  description  of  the  aboTC  se8  their  advertisement  of 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  7. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 

W„,    _.„  UCKFIELD,    SUSSEX. 

M.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  informing 
«.  the,1'' Fnends  that  they  still  continue  to  supply  ROSES 
on  the  followm*  terms  ;  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves— strong  Plants  and  warranted  superior  varieties  •— 
Extra   superior  selected  Standards  on  tall  stout 
stocks,  from  5  to  6  feet,  adapted  for  planting  in 
_       conspicuous  situations         . .        . .      Per  Doz.  £1  16'  0 

Per  100 
Superior  Standards      . .        Per  Doz.  £1    4    0  —  10    0    6 
|  Superb  ditto,  extra  fine  . .        . .    1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs         0  12    0 

Superb  ditto         .' ."     0  18    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  in  50  varieties. .        . .    2  10  "  0 
Ditto  Climbing,  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  without  names         . .    1  10    0 
A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  with  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 
i  iS  Sl"J,'?  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  ;  also  Cata- 

logues of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  will 
be  sent/ra?  on  application. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11 1  Microscopical  (Anniversary)       .        7  P'u 
I  society  ot  Arts      .  -    .  a  _'„ 

Toisr.iT,         —   17.*  Horticultural         ■.'.'.       2  pV 

'XLlnnean ^      .        .        _        8  ».W.S__ 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Polmaise  way  of 
Heating,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Meeke,  a  most  able  and  in- 
telligent correspondent,  are  so  perfectly  in  unison 
with  our  own  views  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  adopt  them  as  our  own.  by  putting  them  in  the 
most  prominent  place  at  our  command,  notwith- 
standing their  too  complimentary  tone.  . 

"  In  common  with  many  (may  I  not  say  all)  of 
your  readers,  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
discussion,  now  carried  on,  in  the  Chronicle,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Polmaise  Mode  of  Heatiug. 

"  Having  formerly  given  much  attention  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  caloric,  and 
having  also  devoted  much  time  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture  I 
trust  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  will  aid 
you  in  your  kind  endeavours  to  bring  stove  and 
greenhouse  cultivation  within  the  means  of  the 
many  ;  and  that  the  plans  which  I  shall  submit  to 
your  readers  will  advance  us  one  more  step  towards 
the  comp  ete  development  of  a  system,  which  (to 
distinguish  it  from  the  hot  water  circulation)  I  shall 
venture  to  call  the  simple  radio-thermal. 

"In  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  one  who  is 
usually  a  most  intelligent  correspondent,  the  Pol- 
maise mode  of  heating  (at  least  the  great  principles 
embodied  in  it)  will  eventually  triumph  over  exist- 
ingplans,  not  because  these  are  unable  to  accomplish 
tne.object  for  which  they  are  designed,  but  because 
it  will  attain  the  same  end  by  cheaper  and  more 
simple  means  Did  not  the  costly  and  troublesome 
composts  of  the  old  florist  flower  growers  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  they  were  employed?  and  yet ' 
are  they  not  now  numbered  among  'the  things  that 
were.  How  many  things  (even  the  most  ingenious) 
have  gone  the  same  road  for  the  same  reason' 
Is  1 1  unlikely  that  the  distribution  of  caloric 
by  means  of  hot  water  should  be  amono- 
the  number,  when  one  of  its  supporters  acknow- 
ledges that  to  carry  it  out  on  an  extensive  scale  he 
spent  700/?  What  a  Polmaise  stove  would  such  a 
urn  have  built!  The  cheapness  and  simplicity  of 
the  radio-thermal  system  are  not  only  reasons  why 
it  should,  but  why  it  will  succeed.  But  I  au°-ur  its 
success  on  surer  grounds  than  these. 

"  When  horticulturists  first  insisted  upon  a  moist 
a  mosphere  as  essential  to  the  health  of  plants  in 
high  temperatures,  the  reason  they  assigned  for  the 
combination  was, '  that  nature  taught  us  so.'     When 

MriiTI^ '    g6nt  men  aSSailed  the  Practice  °f 

<  hat  I       t^Peratures,    it  was  on  the  ground 

that  no  such  things  were  found  in  nature.'     The 

•general  adoption  of  these  views  was  predicted  with 


certainty.  May  we  not  on  the  same  account  pre- 
dict success  for  this  eminently  natural  system? 
What  are  its  principles  ?  — a  separate  radiating 
body,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. What  are  the  principles  on  which  our  earth 
is  warmed,  its  climates  varied,  and  fitted  for  the 
vast  productions  of  vegetable  life?  Are  they  not 
the  same;  a  distant  source  of  radiant  heat, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  atmospheric  currents  ? 
and  it  this  be  so,  it  is  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  that 
the  principles  which  Providence  employs,  are  in- 
sufficient for  our  guidance,  or  that  thev  involve  '  a 
waste  of  power.' 

"  Who  can  point  to  one  instance  of  waste  of 
power  111  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  ?  Is  it  not  man 
who  in  his  ignorance  wastes  power,  by  using 
one  more  medium  for  the  distribution  of  caloric 
than  his  Maker  has  found  necessary  to  employ  ? 
Let  those,  then,  who  advocate  the  plan  now  under 
discussion,  remember  that  they  have  cheapness  and 
simplicity  as  their  object,  and  Nature  as  an  example 
Let  them  be  prepared  for  that  opposition  awaitino- 
all  attempts  to  upset  existing  systems;  but  espe°- 
cially  for  the  difficulties  which  must  ever  attend  the 
conversion  of  theory  into  practice.  Was  the  hot 
water  circulation  brought  at  once  to  its  present 
state?  was  an  iron  pipe  full  of  water,  with  one 
end  pushed  into  the  fire,  '  a  more  promising  instru- 
ment '  than  a  stove,  a  wet  blanket,  and  a  hole  in  the 
wall  ? 

"  Probably,  we  have  yet  every  thing  to  learn- 
but  the  principles— the  relative  size  of  the  heatino- 
body,  and  the  space  to  be  heated.  The  different 
effects  produced  by  the  relative  situation  and  dis- 
tance of  the  two  ;  the  best  means  of  abstracting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  caloric,  from  a  given 
quantity  of  burning  fuel ;  the  best  method  of  radiat- 
ing the  caloric  so  given  off;  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  be  advisable  to  carry  cold  currents  of  air  to- 
wards the  source  of  heat,  and  the  best  plan  of  heat- 
ing the  currents  so  carried ;  the  way  by  which  the 
most  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  and  the  complete 
command  of  atmospheric  humidity  are  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  these  are  some  of  the  points  which  experi- 
ence must  determine,  before  this  simple  radio-thermal 
system  will  approach  to  that  perfection  with  man 
which  it  has  acquired  in  the  hand's  of  God  ;  andwhen 
observation  and  ingenuity  have  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, the  end  will  be  attained,  viz.,  with  one  cheap 
radiating  source  of  heat,  combined  with  variable 
quantities  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  causing 
variable  atmospheric  currents,  to  produce  every  tem- 
perature,suited  to  every  species  of  growth,— differino- 
(according  as  it  is  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  radiating  body)  from  the  hot  moist 
climate  of  the  jungle,  to  the  comparatively  dry  and 
genial  air  of  the  tropical  mountain. 

"One  word  more,  and  I  will  cease  to  occupy  space 
with  my  remarks;  it  is  to  thankyou  in  the  name  of  the 
many  for  your  zealous  endeavours  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  pleasures,  and  to  thank  the  in- 
ventor of  Polmaise  for  drawing  attention  to  a  sys- 
tem which  promises  to  crown  your  efforts  with  suc- 
cess, which  proposes  to  accomplish  Nature's  ends 
with  Nature's  means.  Let  us  not  dispute  who  first 
invented  that  system  which  was  coeval  with  the 
universe,  but  let  us  strive  who  can  excel  the  other 
in  its  development,  reflecting  that  where  that  is  at- 
tained, '  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." ' 
We  hope  to  be  able  next  week  to  produce  a  plan 
explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Meeke 
would  apply  the  Polmaise  principle. 
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We  announce  gwith  much  pleasure  that  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  continues  to 
thrive.  Like  all  newly-constituted  Associations, 
it  has  had  to  suffer  from  the  coldness  of  friends, 
the  doubts  of  the  unready,  and  the  hostility  of 
enemies.  That  time  is  past.  Its  utility  is  recog- 
nised; the  proper  application  of  its  funds  un- 
questionable, and  its  permanence  apparently 
certain.  We  have  only  room  to  offer  it  our  good 
wishes,  and  to  give  the  following  lists  of  the  sub- 
scriptions handed  in  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
anniversary: — 

Secretary's  List  ..  n7Q    ,,.    n 

Mi-.  John  Wrench's     ..  "        "      4 

Mr.  Gangway's  ..  "      ?r      s    ri 

Mr.  Gregory's    ..        "  "  f I      5    2 

Mr.  Henderson's  ..         ..  "       11     tr,     n 

Mr.  Finden's    ;,.         ..  "         "       4    g     ° 

Mr.Epps's     '..     ..  ;;     I  ^  ? 

Mr.Veitch's        *      *    ° 


certain  facts   relating  to  a  tree  in  his  possession, 
which  facts  he  thus  describes  :— 
1  r»   •     i°llowi"g  is  a  curious  instance  of  continued  vi- 
tality in  a  Pear  tree  under  treatment  apparently  calculated 
to  destroy  it.  The  tree  is  of  the  Windsor  kind,  aud  hadat- 
tained  a  great  size  without  producing  much  fruit,  when,  in 
tne  spring  of  1841,  an  experiment  was  tried  of  cutting 
away  part  of  the  bark,  but  from  some  misunderstanding 
ot  directions,  the  whole  of  the  bark  was  removed  from  thi 
ground  upwards  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  scraped 
perfectly  away,  with  the  exception  of  what  remained 
in  a  very  small  cleft,  and  which  then  might  be  one-third 
mc  i  or  less,  and  is  now  not  quite  three-quarters  of  an 
mch  thick  in  the  thickest  part;  the  other  parts  which 
were  divested  of  the  bark  are  now  externally  as  dry  as 
seasoned   imber.     In  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  tree  bore 
pretty  well,  and  m  the  following  year  a  good  crop,  but 
as  the  Pear  is  at  best  a  poor  kind,  and  the  tree  shaded 
the  garden  too  much,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  it  down  • 
but  the  owner  was  recommended  first  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  grafting  on  it  some  better  varieties  :  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  at  the  top  of  the  part  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  bark  was  about  17  inches,  aud  the  tree 
was  divided  at  about  five  feet  high  into  three  branches. 
One  of  these,  at  the  height  of  about  eight  feet  six  inches, 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  first  cut  off,  and 
crown-grafted  in  the  spring  of  1843,  with  six  scions  of 
the  Easter  Beurre,  five  of  which  lived,  but  made  very 
little  progress  until  the  second  year,  and  they  are  now 
about  two  feet  long  ;  at  the  same  time  a  small  shoot 
trom  one  of  the  other  branches,  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, was  grafted  with  a  scion  of  the  Beurre  Bosc 
which  grew  very  little  in  the  first  year,  but  has  thii 
season  borne  10  Pears.     In  the  spring  of  1844,  another 
branch  was  cut  off,  and  crown-grafted  with  five  scions 
ot  the  Marie  Louise,  at  the  height  often  feet,  just  above 
the  last  mentioned  small  shoot  (on  which  the  Beurre 
Bosc  was  grafted)  and  the  remaining  large  branch  was 
then  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
branch  at  this  last  grafted  part  was  about  nine  inches  : 
tour  oi  the  last-named  scions  have  taken,  and  have  this 
year  made  vigorous  shoots  from  one  to  two  feet  long." 
Having  thus  stated  the  esse,  he  expresses  sur- 
prize that  the  tree  should  have  lived  at  all,  at  the 
first  period  after  its  accident,  and  enquires  whether 
in  this  instance,  nourishment  can  possibly  have  been, 
conveyed  through  the  trunk. 

Our  correspondent  is  not  aware  that  nourishment, 
that  is  to  say  sap  for  the  nutrition  of  branches  and 
leaves,  is  always  carried  upwards  through  the  trunk, 
or  wood,  of  trees,  and  never  through  the  bark.  The 
wonder  therefore  was,  not  that  sap  should  be  carried 
upwards,  because  the  channel  of  ascent  was  un- 
touched, but  that  the  elaborated  matter  should  have 
found  its  way  downwards  to  sustain  the  lower  part  of 
thetree,  and  the  trunk  itself,  both  which  depend  for 
their  increase,  and  indeed  vitality,  upon  the 
branches  above.  But  here,  and  in  all  such  instances, 
we  see  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  power  which 
Nature  has  given  to  trees  for  compensating  for  the 
effect  of  wounds  by  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary 
laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  their  fluids.  The 
fact  no  doubt  was  that  at  first  the  descending  sap 
found  its  way  downwards  partly  through  the  narrow 
strip  of  bark  that  was  left,  and  partly  through  the 
alburnum  or  sap  wood.  And  by  degrees  thai  strip 
widened  and  increased  in  bulk,  till  at  last  after  some 
years  it  became  large  enough  to  re-establish  fully 
the  functions  which  the  wound  had  suspended. 
We  have  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  before 
In  the  year  1834  or  1835,  a  large  old  Mulberry 
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It  is  curious,  and  vexatious,  to  see  how  little 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  facts  of  Vegetable 
r-HYsioLOGY  persons,  otherwise  well  informed,  and 
careful  observers,  possess.  Of  this  we  have  found 
instances  without  number  in  our  editorial  capacity 
and  more  are  occurring  daily.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  "  M.  R.,"  a  correspondent 
at   ttolywell,  sends  us  an  interesting  account  of 


tree  was  removed  early  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  in  full  leaf.  It  was  not  pruned  :  but  replanted 
exactly  as  it  was  taken  from  its  bed  of  earth.  For 
a  year  or  two  it  languished ;  and  in  the  winter  of 

1837  and  1838  apparently  died.     In  the  summer  of 

1838  its  bark  became  loose,  and  was  removed, when 
it  was  found  that  on  one  side,  for  the  breadth  of  an 
mch  or  two,  it  adhered  firmly  to  the  wood,  and 
on  that  side  of  the  tree  two  or  three  green  twigs 
pushed  forth.  They,  however,  were  sickly,  and 
perished  in  the  succeeding  winter.  Nevertheless 
this  narrow  strip  of  bark,  which  was  at  least  6  feet 
long,  retained  its  vitality,  and  the  next  season  pro- 
duced a  few  more  shoots  less  feeble  than  the  last, 
but  still  in  miserable  plight.  At  the  same  time  the 
strip  of  bark  took  visibly  a  lateral  extension.  And 
thus  the  tree  went  on  gradually  forming  branches  of 
a  more  and  more  healthy  kind,  and  spreading  its 
living  bark  sideways,  till  now,  at  the  time  we  are 
writing,  a  head  of  branches  of  some  size  has  been 
formed,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  even  to  the  bearing 
ot  fruit,  and  the  tree  is  re-established.  That  is  to 
say,  nmeteen-twentieths  of  it  died,  but  the  remain- 
ing twentieth  struggled  onwards  and  eventually  re- 
produced the  tree.  J 

Our  unskilful  pen  may  ill  describe  the  pheno- 
menon;  but  it  is  most  remarkable,  and  in  this 
respect  analogous  to  the  Holywell  Pear  tree  that 
a  narrow  strip  of  bark  sufficed  to  restore  to  the  tree 
its  energies  full  and  unimpaired. 
.  Manysuchcases  might  doubtless  befound.all  prov- 
ing that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  plants  have 
the  power  of  re-establishing  themselves  in  a  manner 
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of  which  no  other  examples  can  be  found  except 
t  the  molluscous  part ;d :the .animal  world  A  jery 
remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  some  30 
years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margarets  Ilkets- 
ha!l  in  Suffolk.  In  the  year  1812,  or  thereabouts, 
an  ancient  Beefin  Apple  tree  was  b lown  up 
by  the  roots  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  James  Hak- 
vey,  a  respectable  farmer.  The  accident  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  summer,  while  the  tree 
was  loaded  with  fruit,  which  ripened.  The 
tree  did  not  die;  on  the  contrary  it  continued  to 
survive,  although  all  communication  between  the 
torn  roots,  which  were  in  the  air,  and  the  ground 
wa"  destroyed.  The  trunk  of  this  Apple  ree  was 
kneed  and  when  it  fell  over  it  rested  upon  the  angle 
of  the  knee,  whence  there  presently  appeared  a 
single  root,  which  forced  itself  into  the  earth,  and 
gradually  fixed  the  tree  anew  to  the  ground.  We 
examined  this  tree  about  the  year  1820,  when  it  pre- 
sented the  following  appearance. 


Belgium  for  the  years  1843  and  1844.     In  1845  the 
return  is  unknown.  ^^  lgw 

Hectolitres.  Hectolitres. 

Krbant     :::  888!     SS 

^Holland"         ...      I&.1M  W 

aHoUana     :•::    285      ?Sf» 
§?& : 2>S     l£$S 

^•'selan*   * 1116390  1  348,830 

Overyssel        ...         -     jAJM»»  633 

Groningen         -         -      ^f^  '650  777 

SEX  :••    :••••  :Sf»     .«g2k 

The  general  diminution  of  the  crop  in  1844  is 
stated  fo  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  enormous 
cultivation  in  Java  of  Rice,  which  the  Be  g.ans  take 
from  the  Butch  ;  and  in  part  from  the  increase  of 
the  Madder-fields  of  the  former. 
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Much  had  died  away  ;  the  remainder  was  sickly 
and  overgrown  with  Moss;  the  root  at  A .was  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  the  branches  which  had  sur- 
vived were  forming  healthy  new  wood,  and  tour 
bushels  of  fine  Beefins  were  gathered  from  it.  Uns, 
be  it  observed,  happened  eight  years  after  the  old 
tree  had  been  severed  from  the  soil  while  in  full 
leaf  What  has  since  happened  to  it  we  do  not 
know, but  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  most ^sin- 
gular example  of  vitality  in  a  kind  of  tree  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  bearing  transplantation  well 
when  old,  and  should  serve,  like  the  other  instances 
above  given,  to  caution  gardeners  against  despair- 
in"  of  Success  in  removing  ancient  trees,  when  there 
is  "any  object  to  be  gained  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion. 


The  extent  to  which  the  Potato  Disease  has 
extended  its  ravages  in  Holland  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  official  return  published  by  M 
Caisne  in  a  valuable  pamphlet*  which  has  just 
reached  us,  in  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  learned  author  takes  exactly  the  same  view 
of  the  probable  cause  of  this  disaster  as  we  have 
done  from  the  first. 

Attacked 
Hectares.  by  the  Disease. 

North  Brabant      -.10,676         ...        10,661 
North  Holland      ...     2,287         ...  1,121 

South  Holland      ...12,310        ...        10,943 

70lnr,rl  4,b8o  •••  o,/io 

Iceland      10,816         :..  7  998 

Overyssel      7,326         ...  5,461 

Limbdurg     7,113        ...         -V^* 

From  these  data  M.  Decaisne  concludes  that 

two-thirds  or  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  crop  have 

been  affected!    France,  it  appears,  has  sustained  less 

loss,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  more 

southern  latitude  ,  it  is  calculated  that  around  Pans 

the  loss  has  not  exceeded  five  or  six  pel ■cent of 

the  crop,  if  some  low  situations  are  excluded  from 

the  estimate.     In  Belgium,  however,  the  mischief 

has  be"  enormous,  as'in  Holland.   No  such  return 

as  that  obtained  by  the  Dutch  Government  has 

been  published  ;  but  M.  Deca.sne's  «ve8hgatio.is 

lead  him  to  rate  the  loss  at  two-thirds  of  the  crop 

in  some  provinces  ;    and  he  adds  that  .in  a  great 

number  of  cases  (une  foule  des  locahtes),  the  late 

sorts  have  been  totally  lost.  - 

Our  statistical  friends,  who  occupy  themselves 
with  this  sort  of  inquiry,  may  like  to  see  the  follow- 
ing returns  oftte  amount  of  the   Potato  crop  in 

«  Histoire  de  la  Maladie  des  Pommcs  de  terrc,  en  1845. 


Planting  the   Ranunculus. — The  ex- 
traordinary mildness  of  the  present  win- 
ter has  been  unfavourable  to  that  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  for   planting  which   is 
the  result  of  hard  frosts.  The  Ranunculus 
hed  will  want  that  fine  pulverised  charac- 
ter which  is  so  favourable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  gardener,  and  a  few  days  of  dry 
weather  will  be   indispensably  necessary 
before  this  root  can  safely  be  committed 
to  the  soil.     As  it  is  desirable  that  the 
collection    should    be    planted     by     the 
middle  of  the  month,  a  right  state  of  the 
earth  should  be   diligently   watched  for, 
and  embraced  as    soon  as    secured.      A 
few  days    earlier  or  later  will  not  be  ot 
much  importance,    provided    the   soil  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  allow  rf  its  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  tubers,  and  securing  that 
firm,  yet  porous  state  so  necessary  lor  a 
healthy  vegetation. 

The  day  being  dry  and  fine,  you  may  at 

once  commence  your  operations  by  nicely 

levelling  the  bed,  which  should  be  per- 

,.  ,.    ;l  ,t  and  not  raised  in  the  centre,  a  practice  of 

,?he  eLSi  !he  humble  looking  tubers  winch  in  four 
months  are  to  develop  so  many  beauties. 

I  About  four  ^X^Tau^nLTuHS  t 
prle^nTthe  amateur  should  therefore  regulate  the 
^e  of  his  bed  by  the  number  of  ^^^g^ 

LXl  gillie  centre  andidvancing  to  the  edge  with 
success  We  furrows,  that  the  planted  roots  may  not  be 
^terfered  with,  Place  the  roots  so  that  the  crowns 
shall  be  one  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface  when 

he  bed  is  completed,  and  having  thus  filed  the  furrow 
with  tuta^four  inches  apart,  drop  a  little  sand  on  each, 
Tufficent  to  cover  it,  and  draw  the  excavated  soil  over 
thf  whole      Make  another  furrow  four  inches  distant 

rom   he  first!  and  proceed  as  before  until  that  side  of  lie 

LhIw  th  a  strong  lead  pencil,  and  place  root  and  label 
n  the  u  row  toother.  PTue  stick  should  be  about  one 
nch  disunt  from  the  root,  and  must  be  fixed  in  rather 
firmly  as  I  have  found  the  sinister  perambulations  or 
gambols  of  a  cat  (oh  !  name  abhorred  by  the  votaries 
of  Floral  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  confusion.  If 
the  writing  is  always  turned  the  same  way,  either  to- 
ward? or  Irom  the  root,  all  ambiguity  or  mistake  wdl 

^Anhotgn  the  genial  days  we  sometimes  have  in 
Februai /allow  the  operations  of  sowing  and  planting 
to  De  carried  on  with  advantage,  it  often  happens  that 
severe  and  continued  frosts  set  in  after  the  Ranunculus 
,  bed  fa  completed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  florist  are  com- 
mitted to  it  This  probable  evil  must  be  guarded  against; 
fo  although  the  root  will  sustain  a  hard  frost  when  it  is 
reaUv  roofed  it  is  very  sensitive  when  that  is  not  the 
case  Ha  frost  should  come,  a  mat  laid  upon  the  bed 
will  avert  injurious  consequences,  or  two  may  be  used 
iT  he  weather  fa  severe.  If,  in  the  day  time  the  sun 
has  power  to  unbind  the  soil,  the  mats  may  be  taken 
off  and  the  warm  rays  admitted  ;  but  be  sure  the  mats 
are  replaced  at  night.  If  the  weather  is  auspicious, 
routPthree  weeksgwiU  be  sufficient  for  bringing  the 


young  shoots  to  the  surface,  when  further  care  as  to 
cold  will  be  unnecessary.  An  operation  must  then  be 
attended  to  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  he  future 
bloom  and  the  increase  of  the  tuber.  When  the  eaves 
a  °e?bout  half  an  inch  above  the  ground  the  sod  must 
be  firmly  pressed  round  them,  so  as  to  fix  the  tuber 
torn  lathe  ground.  This  may  be  done  twice  with  ad- 
vantage  as  tne growth  proceed!  Lightness  of  the  sod 
has  been  very  often  fatal  to  the  Ranunculus,  and  must 
therefore    be^  guarded    against   in   the  manner   just 

^^manipulations  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
paper  a^e  rather  laborious,  from  the  long  continuance 
ofthe  stooping  posture,  and  they  will  probably  discou- 
rse th^wlm  are  not'  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love 
of°fiowers.  But  the  resolute  amateur  will  remember 
°haf  no  good  results  are  ever  secured  without  tod,  and 
he  will  bf  cheered  in  his  labours  by  the  brdhant  pros- 
pectVfore  him.  Although  it  fa  only  a  luxury,  the  pro 
auction   of   which   he   contemplates,  he   may   without 

pre^.PX^H^T!  for  now  laborious  man 

Hat  done  his  part.  Ye  fostering  breezes  blow ! 
?e  softening  dPews,  ye  tender  showers  descend ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun  ! 

—H.  B. 


VINES  AND  VINERIES. 
Vaiuous  methods  of  pruning  Vines  have  been  given 
in  your  columns,   some  of  which  appear  to  be  more 
theoretical  than  practical.     Mr.  Fleming's  plan  of  lear- 
hTa  portion  of  disbudded  shoot  at ^the  extremity,  as  a 
Morehouse,  may  be  worthy  of  farther  trial;  but  after 
havht  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  last  season,  I 
could  noPt  perceive  the  least  utility  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unsightliness  of  the  plan.    There  is  no  fruit-tree  or 
bush,  grow"    under  glass,  with  which  I  *m ^acquainted, 
that   will   bear    experimenting    upon    with  the   same 
at Sun"   of  ^erit/as  the  Vufe  ■  for  ifthe -™^- 
ripened,  and  the  roots  in  a  good  conditirnyhe  liberal 
use  of  the  knife  can  scarcely  divert  ,t  from  ^'^ess- 
Now  that  we  have  got  cheap  glass,  where  there  were 
five  nouses  erected  fo?Vine  culture,  we  may  reasonably 
Sec?  (from  the  rapid  ^va^s  ia  J^ulture,  and 
the  recreation  and  pleasure  derived  from  it)  that  there 
wd'  be  50      To  amateurs  about  to  erect  small  Vineries 
for  their   own  pleasure,  and  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  fuel  is  a  consideration,  I  should  recommend  good 
Tate  kinds,  whose  fruit  will  hang  long  after  being  ripe 
The  Vines  in  that  case  might  be  allowe d_  to  b r ak  of 
their  own  accord,  which  would  perhaps  be -w l  the  .end I  of 
April-  and  they  will  then  require  little  artificial  heat, 
Xt  at  the  time  of  blooming,  and  in  then,  lavage 
of  swelling  and  ripening  off,  which  would  be  m  the  end 
of  Sep  ember  or  October.      After  that  time   fire-heat 
mighfbe  dispensed  with  gradually,  except  after  very 
wet  weather,  or  to  exclude  frost.     Should  wet  wither 
continue  for  two  or  three  days  together  after  the^iapes 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  light  no  fires  during  that  time; 
butonTfirst  fine  da°y  that  occurs  afterwards    light 
your  fires  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to produce 
l  good  brisk  heat  in  your  pipes  or  flues,  giving  all  the 
air  possible,  and  letting  your^ fires  go  .down  : at  : noon 
By  this  means  you  will  be  enabled  to  dispel  damp  and 
to  create  a  dry,  yet  cool  atmosphere,  wherein  consists 
he  great  secret  of  keeping  Grapeslate  in  fine  condition 
ilould  recommend  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Werfa 
Black  St.  Peter  (the  best  of  all  late  Grapes,  from  which 
f  am  cutting  at  present  for  table  punches  as  pump  as 
when  they  were  just  ripe   ;  Black  Prince  ;  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  White  Muscadine,  and  Royal  Muscadine  ;  the 
two  last  are  often   confounded  as   being  one  variety 
ou?  I  have  proved  them  to  be  distinct,  the  latter  being 
superior  both  in  bunch  and  berry  to  the  former,  and 
the'  wood  and  foliage  being  darker  than  those ,  in >  the  Win  o 
Muscadine,  and  approaching  nearer  those of _the  V  est  s 
St    Peter       All    the   above    are    exceedingly   proline 
blared  -hen  planted  in  shallow,  well-dramed  bor- 
ders    and  under  a  uniform  system  of  pruning  (with 
ordmary  treatment),  they  will  be  found  to  be  freer  from 
shanking,  and  to  require  less  attention,  than  many  other 
kinds  ^cultivation.     As  to  heating  ^  £"«»  *£ 
system  in  use  at  Polmaise  might  answer,  allowing  the 
Vnies  to  brlak  naturally   of  themselves;  I ^ certainly, 
however,  agree  with  Mr.  Ayres'  remarks  (p.  53),  that 
wh    e  Graphs  are  required  early,  that  method wfl be 
found  defective,  more  especially  where  f™  has  to  *| 
carried  on  in  severe  winter  weather.     A  Vine  shoum 
^ever  be  allowed  to  receive  a  check  after  vegetation  has 
commenced,  until  the  fruit  and  wood  are  perfectly _npe 
and  I  fear  the  Polmaise  plan  would  fail  to  do  this,  lor 
want  of  power,  in  a  long  winter's  forcing. 

When  I  entered  my  present  situation  last  spring,  I 
found  six  houses  planted*  with  Vines,  -me  of^hem  very 
old  and  the  roots  I  cannot  tell  where  ;  yet,  with  atten 
tlon   I  have  had  a  good  crop  of  moderate  (some  say  of 
\  rZle*     When  I  had  had  time  to  look  more 
^  1&  me",6?  suggested  some kittle  «ms 
and  I  am  now  about  to  commence  making  a  small  aa 
dMon,Ui?d.en  garden,  against  the  north  wall  of  which 
(Grapes  being  in  great  request  here)  I  am  going  to 
erect  a  range  of  Vineries  160  feet  in  length,  18  feet  m 
wTdtb,  and  g12  ft.  3  in.  in  height  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
rafter,  glazed  with  the  best  British  sheet  glass,  of  No.  2 
qualityf  in  squares  not  less  than  two  fee   ^length ^be 
whole  to  be  divided  into  four  houses  of  40 1  feet  each^ 
and  to  be  heated  by  hot  water  *^*WW2Lfc£ 
fa  to  be  admitted  by  makuig  M« 'r*BJ*g '*$. ££ J£ 
slide,  and  at  front  by  upright  front  sashes  hoWo 
i  inches  in  height.which  will  open  outwards.     Tlu  boiICMj 
will  be  placed  in  the  shed  at  the  back  wall,  the  pipe 
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;^JTelu^rlh7house  under  the  back  path,  passing  round 
Se  end  and  aVong  the  front  wall  up  the  other  end,  and 
hLce  returning  back  the  same  way  to  the  toiler,  so 
that  when  air  is  admitted  by  the  front  sashes,  it  w  11 
enter  directly  over  the  flow  pipe     It  is  my  mention  to 
have  a  pipe  of  an  inch  bore  of  either  zinc  or  lead  fixed 
tothewTjurt  over  the  flow  &*****  *1°"|  *f 
front  and  ends,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and  fui- 
Sd  with  a  tap!  the  pipe  to  be  supplied  from  a  cistern 
™the  rear  of  fl£housW;  by  the  turning  .    this  cock 
I  shall  be  able  to  command  a  humid  atmosphere   at 
measure  by  saturating  the  pipes  and  front  pathway, 
whTch  will  be  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  back  pa  h, 
To  that  when  air  is  given  in  front  by  passing  directly 
dver  the  to   steamel  pipes,  the  effect  will  be  approach- 
ing  in  some  measure  the  mode  adopted  at  Polma'se 
wTth  the  desirable  advantage  of  having  more  heat  at 
command.     I  intend  to  have  three  distinct  sections  0f 
Vines.     The  first,  those  for  training  up  the  rafters  to 
be  planted  outside  (a  favourite  method  of  mine)     the 
second  to  be  planted  inside  against  the  front  wall  of  he 
nit  to   be  trained   up  wire  rafters   exactly   under  the 
rafters   of  the   roof,  and   about  two  feet  three  inches 
Telow  the  roof  Vines;  the  length  they  mil be ,Me £ 
run  will  be  about  12  feet,  up  to  the  columns  that  sup- 
port the  roof,  or  within  four  fee   six  inches  of  the  back 
wall.     The  third  section  to  be  planted  against  the  back 
wall,  so  that  the  Vines  in  the  pif  and  agains    the ,  back 
wall  will  have  an  uninterrupted  range  of  boide    of      e 
whole  interior  of  the  houses,  with  the  exception  of    lie 
front  path  and  ends  of  each  house.     The  whole  of  the 
back  pathway  will  be  open  trellis-work,  of  osUon, 
that  the  roots  under  it  will  receive  an-  and  water  equal 
to  those  in  the  interior  of  the  pit.     In   the   whole   I 
purpose  planting  upwards  of  90  Vines. 

"    has  been   found  with  me  for  recommendin 
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fibry  compost  they  are  liable  to  grow  too  rapidly,  and 
consequently,  being  under  cover,  to  become  drawn,  and 
when  they  come  to  be  moved  from  the  pots  or  boxes  and 
parted  for  planting  in  rows,  they  are  very  liable  to  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  roots  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  being  matted  amongst  the  fibre. 

Peas  treated  thus,  and  planted  out  about  the  end  of 
March,  will  come  into  bearing  a  week  or  10  days 
earlier  than  if  they  had  stood  in  the  same  situation  over 
winter;  but  planted  out  crops  will  not ;  produce  so 
abundantly  as  those  sown  in  the  open  border,  it  the 
latter  survive  the  winter  well. 

The  best  Pea  for  the  first  crop  in  regard  to  hardi- 
ness, earliness,  and  productiveness,  is  the  true ,  Larly 
Frame,  which  in  seedsmen's  lists  is  also  often  named  Sin- 
gle Blossomed,  Double  Blossomed,  Single  Frame,  Ear  y 
Dwarf  Frame,  Dwarf  Nimble,  Nimble  Tailor,  Early 
French,  Dwarf  Albany,  Pois  le  plus  ha  if,  Michaux  de 
HoUande,  Pois  Baron,  Pois  Laurent.  It  w.l  be  seen 
by  the  numerous  names  applied  to  it,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  France,  that  it  is  a  much  esteemed 
variety.  It  grows  about  4  feet  in  height,  is  rathei 
slender  and  requires  sticking;  the  pods  are  rather 
maflnearly  round,  and  generally  contain  four  or  five 
P™as  in  each.     It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  possesses  excel- 

ent  quality. — G. 

Weekly    PwcEsTFn^ro^le7  ton     in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1844, 1845,  and  DS46 
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heat  to  the  roots  by  fermenting  materials,  on  account 
of  the  unsightliuess  of  the  manure,  but  practice  con- 
vinces me  that  without  a  corresponding  degree  ot  Heat 
betwixt  root  and  top,  you  cannot  have  good  Grapes.  1 
intend  to  do  away,  however  with  the  ^.ghtlmess  of 
manures,  &c,  in  my  new  borders,  and  to  heat  them  on 
another  plan,  which  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  laying 
before  your  readers  hereafter.  Mr.  Fleming's  mode  of 
heating  borders  underneath  is  not  to  be  permanently 
accomplished.—/™**  Roberts,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, Raby  Castle.        

NOTES  ON~ESCULENTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  some  of 
your  readers,  I  shall  endeavour  from  time  to  time  to 
give  a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of 
vegetables,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  those  most 
suitable  for  general  cultivation,  or  best  fitted  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  such  as  the  earliest,  the  hardiest,  &c, 
and  of  which  seeds  may  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price. 

I  may  here  remark  that  new  varieties  of  vegetables, 
like  those  of  fruits,  must  be  judged  by  a  very  different 
standard  from  that  of  ornamental  plants  ;  for  while  the 
sole  merit  of  the  latter  rests  in  distinctness  of  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  blossoms,  the  former  (vegetables 
and  fruits),  if  they  possess  distinctness  without  improve- 
ment in  quality  or  productiveness,  are  undeserving  ol 

attention.  ...     j     4- 

These  remarks  are  made  by  way  of  introduction, 
because  of  the  numerous  new  varieties  of  vegetables 
which  have  been  or  are  now  being  brought  into  notice, 
especially  of  Peas,  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Cabbage,  many 
of  which  have  such  extraordinary  descriptions  and  re- 
commendations that  one  would  be  almost  incliued  to 
anticipate  a  revolution  in  kitchen  garden  productions, 
equal  to  that  produced  by  railroads.  I  fear,  however, 
that  new  varieties  of  Peas  are  as  easily  obtained  as  the 
Mumford  Beans  of  old  were,  merely  by  the  aid  ot  a 

Early  Peas Few  vegetables  are  more  liable  to  be 

injured,  particularly  in  wet  seasons  like  the  present, 
or  in  damp  situations,  than  the   early  crops  of  Peas. 
The  vicissitudes  of  winter  very  frequently  destroy  them, 
although  every  care  and  expense  may   have  been  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
or  not  there  be   any  advantage  in  sowing  Peas  to  staud 
in  the  open  border  over  winter,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  chances  of  losing  them,  and  more  espe- 
cially wheu  the  same  end  may  be  effected  with  quite  as 
little  or  less  labour,  and  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
success,  by  sowing  them  either  in  3-inch  pots  or  in  large 
shallow  pans,  or  in  temporary  wooden  boxes,  about  the 
beginning   of    February,   and    placing    them   in    any 
forcing-house,  pit,  or  even  cold   frame  until  they  come 
up,  when  they  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  in 
mild  weather,  to  prepare  them  for  the  open  border  ; 
or  if  the  amateur  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  early  crop 
iri'his  little  garden,  and  has  no  means  of  raising  them 
under  glass,  he  may  sow  his  early  crops  in  pots  and 
place  them  in  his  windows  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  in 
a  close  shed  where  there  is  light.     In  this  way  he  may 
forward  his  crop  very  much,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  young  plants  do  not  become  drawn  for  want  ot 
light  and  air,  an  evil  which  may,  however,  be  prevented 
bv  removing  the  pots  into  the  open  air  on  fine  days. 
Peas  raised  in  a  forcing-house,  or  in  pits,  must  be  re- 
moved to   a   cold  frame   directly  they  are  fairly  up, 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  to  harden  them   and  finally 
Planting  them  out  in  the  open  border  about  the  end  of 
March.     In  sowing  Peas  in  pots  or  in  shallow  boxes, 
they  succeed  best  on  a  loamy  soil  rendered  free  from 
lumps,  and  without  any  fibre,  for  if  sown  in  a  verynch 
^liWford  Beans  were  the  .mall  of  the  common  Windsor 
Bean,  separated  by  a  coarse  sieve. 
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Home^orrespondenc  e 

Polmaise  System  of  Heating.-**  ^s  system  cou- 
nts in  introducing  hot  air  into  the  apartmentby^tove 

JjjjT.I.  I  beg  to  suggest 

fn" , ,     the      following 

plan,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very 
cheap,  most 
simple,  and  at 
the  same  time 
most  effectual, 
method  of  doing 
this.  This  would 
require  only  a 
small  portion  of 
iron-pipe  ;  the 
fire-place  might 
be  made  entire- 
ly of  bricks,  the 
pipe 

passing  through  the 
centre;  the  air  as 
fast  as  it  became 
heatedwould  ascend 
into  the  house,  and 
be  as  rapidly  re- 
placed by  the  cold 
air  'from  the  'pas- 
sages traversing  the 
house,  and  from  the 
outlets  at  each  side, 
into  the  open  air,  to 
be  regulated  at  pleasure 


f  i<r""l  •  Ground  plan  and  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse. 
Fif '  2  '■  Sect  on  of  a  greenhouse,  divided  in  the  centre  at  the 
fireplace,  to  show  the  lot  air  pipe  passing  throng! ■  he  hre 

A^nicc-in-pi  to  cause  a  circulation,     o   itie  pipe  aboenu.»"b 

the  hot  air  pipe  passing  thiough  the  tire,     g  ±       V  l 
ChS  W  '$— :-In-  July  last  Messrs  Knight 
and  Perry  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  form  to  be  filled  up 
bv  gardeners,  and  which   I  learn  from  correspondents 
S  larions  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  verbal 
conversation,  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Profession  in  general.     For  my  own  part,  I  had  long 
considered  something  similar   to   be   much  required 
Meed,  quite    necessary  ;  and  I   gave  my   opinion  as 
uch,  and  that  there  could  still,  with  advantage  be  other 
little  useful  items  added  to  the  present  form  ;  hut  T  am 
delighted  with  it  as  it  is,  and  am  fully  of  opinion  that  a 
conf  should  be  placed  in  the  tool-house  or  other  oft- 
re^uented  place,  in  every  garden.     Young  men  and 
others  would  then  have  frequent  °PP°'«?  °f,± 
serving  that  their  future  success  or  station  in  We.con- 
sidliablv  depended  on  their  acquirements  and  abilities. 
Bv  such  anexample  possibly  many  would  be  stimulated 
to  exercUe  persevering  energy,  that  would  otherwise 


possibly  remain  careless,  or,  indeed,  qune  unconscious 
of  what  they  could  accomplish.     It  is  truly  astonishing 
what  may   be  effected  by  timely   persevering  energy, 
humility,  and  self-denial  ;  for  my  own  part,  1  consider 
the  plan  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  grand  advance  in  the 
art  of  gardening,  and  that  those  nurserymen  deserve  the 
hearty  thanks  of  not  only  every  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
but  of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  gardening,  not 
only  for  their  printed  form,  but  for  their  gardeners 
stuuy  and  lecture-room  ;  for  such  I  beg  to  return  them 
my  own  sincere  thanks.     I  can  plainly  see  that  it  is  the 
right  end  to  commence  at,  in  establishing  correct  prin- 
ciples, in  all  matters  appertaining  to  horticulture,  which 
has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  been  merely  guess- 
work.    Everything  will  be  so  simplified  and  improved, 
that  what  little  we  profess  to  know  at  this  time  will  be 
left  behind  and  forgotten.     Besides,  this  form,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  merit  of  attempting  to  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  abilities  and  worth  ;  what  can  be 
fairer  ?  and  every  right-thinking  person  must  see  it  in 
this    light.      Surely   Grapes   are   not    expected    from 
Thorns  or  Figs  from  Thistles;  if  men  are  rewarded 
for   their    worthiness,    industry,   and    deserving    abi- 
lities,   what    more    have    we    any   right    to    expect? 
Whether  a  man  has  other  abilities  besides  digging,  Hoe- 
ing, sowing,   pruning,  mowing,  and  gathering   in   the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  will  in  future  be  easily  discovered  by 
those  who  engage  gardeners,  and  they  will  of  course  be 
paid  accordingly.     I   would  advise  everybody   under- 
taking to  recommend  men  to  situations  to  adopt  similar 
rules!  and  such  as  disapprove  of  them  I  would  advise 
to  read  the  Form  again  carefully  and  reconsider  it ;  tor 
I  cannot  help  imagining  that  they  must  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  without  due  consideration.    Sometimes  great 
and  very  important  light  is  thrown  on  matters  by  a  re- 
consideration.— James  Barnes. 

General  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium.— As  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  in  the  Chronicle  of  flower-seeds 
being  sold  for  what  they  are  not,  I  think  it  right  to 
direct  the    attention    of  your  subscribers   to   an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  late  Number,  offering  "100  Pelargo; 
nium  seeds  saved  from  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  for  2s.  6d. 
Now,  as  I  have  cultivated  this  Pelargonium  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  had,  I  believe,  a  larger  stock  of  the 
plant  than  almost  any  person  in  the  country,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting   that  whoever  sold  the  seed  to 
Mr  Waite  as  saved  from  the  plant  in  question,  was 
guilty  of  saying  that  which  was  not  true      I  have  long 
been  desirous'of  raising  a  young  stock  from  my  little 
favourite,  and  though  1  have  had  hundreds  of  plants, 
I  never  yet  obtained  a  seed  that  would  grow.     Indeed, 
this  Pelargonium  being  a  true  hybrid  between  two  dis- 
tinct species,  it  is    like    all  such  plan  s,  a  very  shy 
seeder  ;  so  shy,  that  I  would  willingly  give  a  sovereign 
for  100  seeds,  if    I    could   depend  upon   their  being 
genuine.     Mr.  Willson,  gr.  to   Wm.    P.gott,   Esq.,  of 
Dullingham  House,  Newmarket,  who  raised  the  General, 
never  obtained  but  two  seedling  plants  from  it   and  a 
neighbour  of  mine  has  one  plant  at  the  present  time 
whfch  are  all  I  have  ever  heard  of,  so  I  ha-ve  very  little 
flith  in  the  seed  offered  by  Mr.  W.,  who  no  doubt  has 
been  made  the  dupe  of  some  designing  knave.—  n  .  f. 
Ames,  Brooklands,  BlaMieath.  __.. 

Preservation  of  Pelargonium  Roots  during  Wmter.- 
I  had  dug  up  the  plants  from  the  bed,  and  had  treated 
them  in  "the  same  way  as  Dahlia  Roots.  I  put  some 
light  dry  sandy  mould  into  a  box,  and  on  the  surface 
of  it  arranged  a  layer  of  roots,  adding  soil  and  roots  m 
continuation  till  they  were  all  stored.  The  box  was 
then  removed  to  a  dry  place  under  a  greenhouse i  stage 
In  the  end  of  February  I  potted  off  all  that  I  thought 
would  grow,  and  placed  them  in  a  warm  frame  where 
they  hid  plenty  of  air  to  harden  the  young  wood.  This 
plan  can  only  be  recommended  however  where  room  is 
an  obfect  for  young  autumn  struck  plants  are  prefer- 
able  for  turningyout  loth  in  regard  to  appearance  and 
flowering.-/. -F.  M'Elroy,  Stamford  hi  I 

Greenhouse  Plants  that  Flower  m  Winter  (see ,  p. ,53). 
-If  "Micklewell"  has  not  already  in  his  collection 
Genista  canadensis,  Cineraria  amelloides,  Teucnum 
fruticans,  Acacia  armata,  Senssa  fcetida,  Chorozema 
varium  Alonsoa  bicolor,  and  the  old  Scarlet  Geranium, 
I  would  advise  him  to  get  them  be  ore  nex  win  tor. 
With  these,  and  one  or  two  Camellias,  Ericas,  Cne- 
rar  as  and  Primulas,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  constantly 
uPplyinga  drawing-room  stand  of  six  flowermg  plants 
out*?  a  very  small  greenhouse.- J.  A,  H arrab^ 

Cheap  Heating   Jpparatvs.-bome    IS,   jeais   ago, 
having To  produce  a  luge   quantity  of  Moss  Roses  and 
other  forced  flowers,  from  the  first  week  in  February 
t  ughout  the  season,  and  the  regular  forcing  pits  not 
being  adequate  for  this  purpose,  I  was  obliged  to  use 
as  adjuncts  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  pits  and  boxes, 
and  adopted  very  successfully  the  following  cheap  mode 
of  heating.      Four    (three-light)  frames    were    placed 
together  fn  a  line,  and  at  one  end  was  fixed  a  common 
Zing  stove  (from  the  laundry),  this  was  surrounded 
wth  brick  woi-k,  leaving  a  cavity  of  ™*^0* 
■    .i.„u,  lnving  an  aperture  in  front,  secuiea  »y  a 
frame  a^'n £« Regulate  the  fire.    In  the  brick-work 
we^  two   Pieces   of  4-inch  iron  pipe,  communicating 
with  the  frame,  one  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  heated 
Tir  to  escape  into  the  frame,  the  other  as  a  return en- 
tering the  hot  air  chamber  rather  below  the  level  of 
the  fire  ;  three  small  iron  rods,  fixed  six  inches  apart 
by  ribs  ,  were  secured  to  the  high  or  flow  p.pe,  and 
vere  carried  through  all  the  frames  along  .the  back, 
returning  in  front,  and  joining  the  low  or  return  pipe 
they  exhibited  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  thus ,  v,  and 
were  suspended  from  the  rafters  with  pieces  of  wire  , 
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these  three  iron  rods  so  placed  were  encased  in  com- 
mon thick  woollen  material,  which  formed  an  excellent 
medium  for  circulating  heated  air  throughout  the 
frames  ;  the  necessary  moisture  was  kept  up  by  sus- 
pending bottles  of  water  from  which  threads  of  worsted 
soaked  the  heated  woollen  flue.  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Hyacinths,  and  a  great  variety  of  choice  flowers,  were 
grown  to  great  perfection  by  this  contrivance.  I  had  a 
large  pit  for  forcing  flowers,  which  was  heated  by  a 
smoke  flue,  but  so  badly  contrived  that  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  required  to  prevent  the  tan  near  the  fur- 
nace from  catching  fire.  To  this  I  erected  a  hot  air 
chamber,  and  introduced  iron  rods,  12-inch  in  the  angle, 
covering  them  with  woollen  material,  and  the  advan- 
tages were  everything  I  could  expect  or  desire.  The 
second  season  my  exertions  were  applauded,  and  I  had 
permission  to  build  a  more  commodious  house  ;  had  I 
continued  the  above  contrivance,  I  intended  to  econo- 
mise fuel  by  having  the  chimney  of  the  ironing  stove 
made  in  a  corkscrew  fashion.  If  the  spot  is  exposed, 
earth  may  be  thrown  round  the  brickwork,  and  the 
stove  may  be  covered  with  Moss,  and  a  few  stones  to 
render  it  ornamental.  I  should  have  mentioned  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  plug,  I  could  admit  fresh  air  at  plea- 
sure through  my  woollen  conductors  — H.  B. 

Large  Holly. — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a 
common  Holly  which  is  growing  in  the  plantations 
here,  and  is  the  largest  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice  : — The  girth,  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
7  feet  6  inches.  This  tree  was  much  damaged  by  the 
hurricane  in  January,  1839,  and  again  by  a  storm  of 
wind  in  1812  ;  it  branched  off  with  two  leaders  at  about 
4  feet  from  the  ground  ;  both  of  these  were  blown  off, 
and  left  a  mere  stump  about  5  feet  high,  which  is  now 
growing  again  vigorously. — J.  L.  Snow,  Swinton-park. 
Autumn  Broccoli. — I  beg  to  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  Mr.  Whiting,  p.  37,  as  to  the  great  excellence 
of  "  Snow's  superb  Broccoli  ;"  with  a  close  compact 
head  it  combines  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  through 
November  and  December  is  almost  equal  to  a  Cauli- 
flower in  June,  and  must  supersede  all  the  older 
varieties  of  autumn  Broccoli. — J.  Spencer. 

The  Season. — This  has  indeed  been  a  most  extraor- 
dinary season,  and  one  in  which  an  observing  cultivator 
has  had  much  opportunity  of  discovering  useful  prin- 
ciples,  and   of    increasing    his    store    of    knowledge. 
Although  the  Potato  crop  was  last  year  greatly  injured, 
no  autumn  or  winter  during  my  remembrance  has  been 
so  productive  in  abundance  of  good  vegetables,  and  in 
articles,  too,  that  are  not  usual  at  this  season.    Here  we 
have  never  been   without    good   Cauliflowers,   White 
Broccoli,  in  variety  ;   Globe  Artichokes  have  been  in 
season,  and  have  been  growing  all  winter,  and  I  have 
observed  to-day  that  all  the  strongest  suckers  of  these 
have  started  into  fruit,  many  heads  being  now  fit  for 
table.     The  winter  Savoys,  Coleworts,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Kales,  in  variety,  are  all  run,  and  many  are  in  full 
bloom.     I  have  had  already  a  quantity  cut  down  with 
the  reaping-hook.      Early    Peas,    Beans,    and    other 
articles  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  forced  in  a 
structure,  deficient  of  light  and  air.     As  to  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  they  are  already  in  bloom  ; 
Pears,   Cherries,   and   some   varieties    of    Plums   are 
nearly  opening  their  blossom-buds  ;  but  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  a  long  south  border  of  early  Ash-leaf 
Kidney  Potatoes,  planted  on  the  31st  of  October  last, 
are  up  in  full  row,  and  are  from  2  to  6  inches  in  height  ; 
they  have  never  received   any  protection  ;    we  have 
given  them  a  good  deep  hoeing  to-day,  and  they  look  as 
even  and  as  strong,  both  in  stem  and  foliage,  as  if  it 
were  the  first  week  in  May  ;  not  a  blemish,  or  the  least 
sign  of  the  late  prevailing  disease  is  apparent  in  them, 
although  the  tubers  were  all  more  or  less  affected  in 
July  last.     Some  people  may  say  of  what  utility  can 
a  piece  of  Potatoes  be,  or  what  chance  can  they  have  to 
«  produce  a  crop  which  are  in  full  row  in  the  open  garden 
▼  n  the  last  week  in  January  ?  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  turn  them  to  a  useful  account.     I  shall  in  the 
first    place   take   up   a   quantity   with   balls   of  earth 
attached  to  their  |roots,  and  transplant  them  on  slight 
hotbeds,  hooped   over   and   covered  with   mats,  Fern, 
Furze,  evergreen  boughs,  or  any  other  materials  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on,  and  to  plant  the  border  again.     I 
shall  allow  a  portion,  however,  to  remain  where  they 
are,  and  will  mulch  the  surface  with  dry  Fern,  refuse 
straw,  leaves,   Heath,  or  other  materials,  earthing  up 
the  stems  with  dry  dusty  earth,  old  dry  mushroom-bed 
refuse,  &c,  that  I  always  keep  in  hoard  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.     As  I  above  observed  something  is  to  be 
learned  from  such  weather,  for  Phave  other  pieces  of 
autumn-planted  Potatoes,  though  on  a  different  system, 
from  the  very  same  seed  tubers,  not  one  of  which  has 
yet  appeared    above-ground,     and    which    on    exami- 
nation, were   found   to    be    only    just  pushing    their 
shoots  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to   1  inch  in  length  ; 
this  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.     These  then  are  the 
results  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  last  three  months 
of  autumn  and  winter.     In  the  first  months  of  the  year 
with  us  there  was  not  the  slightest  frost,  not  even  a 
white  morning  frost,  and  this  is  more  than  we  could 
say  of  any  months  during  the  whole  of  1845,  not  even 
excepting  June,  July,  and  August.     As  to  flowers  in 
bloom  there  is  here,  in  the  open  ground,  an  unusual 
quantity  for  this  season  of  year  ;  many   varieties   of 
hybrid   scarlet    Rhododendrons   are   in  full  bloom  in 
masses,  and  are   truly  beautiful  ;  we  must,    however, 
it  is  true,  be  on  the  alert,  with  preparations  in  readi- 
ness for  any  sudden  change  or  emergency — for  such  we 
may  be  in  daily  expectation  ;  but  how  favourable  has 
Providence  been  to  the  peasant  in  alleviating  his  wants 


afcer  the  injury  done  to  the  Potato  crop,  by  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  other  vegetables !  less  fuel  is  also  wanted, 
and  through  the  favourableness  of  the  season  less  food  is 
requisite  than  when  piercing  cold  prevails  ;  and  in  this 
locality  more  people  are  in  employment  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years — -indeed  there  seems  scarcely 
anybody  out  of  work  that  is  able  and  willing  to  labour. 
— James  Barnes,  Bicton,  near  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Fuchsia  Challenge. — There  are  two  nurserymen  ad- 
vertising to  show  their  Seedling  Fuchsia  against  each 
other  for  ten  guineas.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear 
that  the  stakes  are  deposited  at  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle office.  Until  I  find  that  they  are  deposited  some- 
where, I  for  one  shall  consider  it  merely  a  novel  mode 
of  puffing  their  productions.  Deposit  the  money. 
Judges,  place,  time,  &c,  can  all  be  arranged  at  leisure. 
Say  at  once  the  July  Show  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
each  party  to  appoint  a  judge,  and  they  a  third  :  their 
judgment  final. —  Veritas.  [The  match  could  not  come 
off  in  the  Society's  Garden,  as  a  part  of  the  official 
business  of  the  day.] 

Salvia  fulgens. — I  beg  to  send  you  a  specimen  of 
Salvia  fulgens,  from  a  plant  which  has  been  flowering 
for  the  last  two  months  in  the  open  air,  two  miles  from 
Arbroath.  It  was  removed  from  the  garden  in  Novem- 
ber, to  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  which  sheltered  it  from 
the  north  and  east. — E.  L ,  Jan.  27. 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes. — I  cannot  imagine  that 
deep  planting  can  be  made  to  answer  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  for  any  description  of  plants  ;  and  hence 
I  am  persuaded,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the 
plan  of  planting  Potatoes  in  autumn,  will  never  be  gene- 
rally successful :  in  certain  localities,  where  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  soil  dry  and  light,  they  may  survive  the 
winter  ;  but  in  cold  heavy  lands  it  will  never  answer. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  here,  and  although  the  sets 
were  limed  when  planted,  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  insects  during  the  winter.  I  have  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  Potatoes,  like  fruit,  trees,  &c,  do 
not  answer  so  well  when  planted  deep ;  eight  or 
ten  inches  is  a  great  depth  for  a  Potato  to 
shoot  through  ;  I  have  invariably  found  that  I  ob- 
tained the  best  crop  by  planting  about  3  or  4  inches 
deep,  and  then  earthing  up  as  they  grow  ;  which  is 
easily  done  by  leaving  the  ground  in  ridges  higher  than 
where  they  are  planted.  I  have  also  another  great 
objection  to  autumn,  planting  Potatoes,  which  is,  in 
regard  to  the  manure  ;  this,  I  think,  must  be  weakened 
and  deprived  of  much  of  its  value,  by  laying  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter  ;  I  have  never  found  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  applying  a  stimulant  to  any  plant 
while  in  a  dormant  state,  and  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  the 
experience  of  many  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that 
such  a  course  is  a  great  waste  of  manure  ;  for  a  proof, 
let  any  one  observe  the  difference  between  a  piece  of 
Grass  land  manured  in  the  autumn,  and  another  piece 
just  as  growth  commences  in  spring  ;  the  latter  will  grow 
much  faster,  and  the  herbage  of  the  latter  plot  be  of 
a  much  darker  colour  than  that  of  the  former,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  a  conclusive  fact  that  the  nutriment  in 
the  latter  case  is  administered  at  the  time  most  required 
by  Nature,  and  that  in  the  other  case,  it  is  little/better 
than  waste.  While  speaking  of  manures,  I  may  add 
that  I  find  no  stimulant  so  beneficial  as  guano  when 
applied  in  a  liquid  form.  I  find  it  of  greater  service, 
and  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  when  given  in  a  diluted 
state  than  when  applied  genuine,  or  mixed  with  dry 
soil.  I  would  advise  all  gardeners  never  to  apply  it 
except  in  a  liquid  state  ;  and  they  will  certainly  derive 
much  greater  advantages  from  its  use. — J.  L.  Snoiv, 
Swinton  Park. 

Storing  Diseased  Potalges. — On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber last  I  received  some  Potatoes  (Short-tops)  all  more 
or  less  diseased,  12  of  which  I  put  into  a  basket,  and 
covered  over  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  Daniel!  and 
Co.'s  white  manure,  the  remainder  I  put  into  another 
basket  without  anything  ;  the  latter,  in  from  14  to  25 
days,  became  so  rotten,  that  I  threw  them  away  ;  those 
I  placed  in  the  white  manure  I  examined  for  the  first 
time  this  morning  (19th  Jan.),  and  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion 1  found  every  Potato  apparently  in  the  same  state 
as  when  first  stored  ;  I  have  cut  through  several  of 
them,  and  find  that  each  distinctly  shows  the  diseased 
parts,  which  appear  to  have  been  arrested  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  white  manure  ;  the  other  part  of 
the  Potato  is  perfectly  sound,  and  fit  for  the  use  of 
cattle. — Jas.  F.  Cannell,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 


they  can  be  made  of  any  dimensions.  A  sheet  of 
fine  elephant,  or  any  stout  paper,  rather  larger 
than  the  skin  required  is  taken,  and  the  sur- 
face on  one  side  only  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
gum  arabic,  treacle,  and  water,  upon  which,  wmen  dry, 
a  coat  of  paint,  made  with  boiled  oil  and  white-lead  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  applied  ;  when  that  is  dry  the 
operation  is  repeated  till  the  skin  is  of  the  required 
thickness,  but  two  coats  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
general  use.  To  separate  the  skin  from  the  paper  it  is 
laid  on  a  clean  board  with  the  painted  side  downwards  ; 
the  paper  is  then  wetted  at  the  back  with  clean  water, 
and  after  it  has  stood  a  few  minutes  the  paint  may  be 
removed  without  any  difficulty  or  the  least  fear  of  its 
tearing  away.  The  same  paper  may  be  painted  30  or 
40  times,  but  must  always  be  prepared  as  described 
above.  The  paint,  when  removed,  is  carefully  wiped 
with  a  sponge,  and  then  dried  with  a  wash-leather  to 
remove  any  portion  of  the  preparation  which  adheres 
to  it.  The  skin  is  then  folded  and  put  away  till  such 
time  as  it  may  be  required  for  use.  The  mode  of  fixing 
the  skin  is  to  rub  down  the  surface  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached,  and  when  thoroughly  clean  it  is  gone  over 
with  boiled  oil  and  gold  size — a  smear  is  sufficient ;  the 
skin  is  then  laid  on  with  a  soft  cloth,  as  in  the  ordinary 
paper  hanging.  Several  beautiful  specimens  were 
exhibited. 

LINN^EAN  SOCIETY. 
February  3. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  was  read  from  the  late  William  Griffith,  Esq., 
on  a  new  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Anacardiacese.  The  author  proposed  to  call  it  Swin- 
tonia,  after  George  Swinton,  Esq.,  late  secretary  to  the 
Bengal  Government.  The  species  described  was  Swin- 
tonia  floribunda.  This  plant  was  found  on  the  Tenas- 
serim  coast,  and  the  following  species  of  Anacardiacese 
were  observed  in  the  same  district :  Mangifera  indica, 
M.  sylvatica,  M.  oppositifolia,  Anacardium  occidentale, 
Syndesmis  elegans,  Melanorrhea  glabra,  M.  hastata, 
Holigarna  longifolia.  A  second  paper  was  read  from 
the  same  author,  being  a  description  of  a  new  genus  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ternstromiacese,  called 
Erythrochiton,  the  species  described  E.  Walliehianum. 
A  description  also  was  read  of  a  new  species  of  Hen- 
slovia,  H.  pubescens.  The  papers  were  illustrated  by 
drawings  of  the  plants  described. 


itXefatetos. 

A  Treatise  on  the  True  Nature  and  Cause  of  the 
present  destructive  Disease  of  Potatoes,u>iihthe  Means 
of  Cure.  By  George  Weightman.  24mo.  Simpkin. 
The  author  has  discovered  that  the  Potato  murrain  is 
caused  by  "  the  dampness  of  the  excrements,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  Potato  by  a  small  insect  of  the  spider 
tribe."  Therefore  to  destroy  the  insect  is  to  destroy 
the  disease.  Hot  water  will  kill  the  insect ;  therefore 
hot  water  is  the  cure  for  the  disease.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer — that  is,  to  the  author  and  his  friends.     Poor 

people !  

Fruits   and    Farinacea    the   Proper  Food    of  Man. 


Sbotittks. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS/ 
At  a  late  meeting,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Page, 
on  the  new  patent  oil  integument  or  skin  of  paint,  by 
which  great  facility  is  afforded  for  interior  or  exterior 
decoration.  The  author,  after  pointing  out  the  various 
inconveniences  which  the  public  experience  in  having 
the  painting,  graining,  and  oil  decorations  done  on  the 
premises,  proceeded  to  show  some  of  the  advantages 
which  he  obtains  by  substituting  a  prepared  skin  of 
paint  for  the  ordinary  common  painting.  These  advan- 
tages are  very  apparent  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings, 
or  in  the  execution  of  any  kind  of  flat  ornamental  work, 
whether  it  be  imitations  of  woods,  marbles,  lettering  in 
gold  or  colours,  on  walls  or  wood-work,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  to  be  orna- 
mented should  be  previously  taken,  and  the  work  can 
be  completed  at  the  artist's  shop  or  study.  He  next 
proceeded  to  describe  the  process  of  manufacture,  re- 
marking that  the  skins  at  present  made  are  12  feet  by 
3  feet,  that  being  found  the  most  convenient  size  j  but 


By  John  Smith. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  our  attention  was 
called  to  a  work  advocating  an  exclusively  animal  diet 
for  man,  as  alone  adapted  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  his 
body  and  mind.     We  have  now  before  us  a  volume  as- 
serting the  exclusive  right  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to 
feed  mankind.     Between  such  conflicting  statements  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to  decide,  but  on  a 
close  examination  of  the  books  alluded  to  they  will  be 
found  to  be  written  by  persons,  although  evidently  in 
good  faith,  not  adapted  by  their  profession  or  education 
to  give  an  opinion  on  these  subjects  at  all.     The  work, 
however,  of  Mr.  Smith  exhibits  great  labour  and  indus- 
try, and  is  written  in  an  earnest  spirit  and  with  a  desire 
to  do  good.     His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject by  the  question,  «  Is  man  justified  in  slaughtering 
animals  for  his  food ;  seeing  that  by  means  of  a  beauti- 
fully-organised structure,  they  are  rendered  exquisitely 
sensible  both  of  pleasure  and  pain  V     This  question,  we 
imagine,  can  only  arise  out  of  a  morbid  feeling  which 
mistakes   the  design  of  the  whole  animal  creation.     On 
glancing  at  the  teeming  ocean,  and  the  earth  "  instinct 
with  life,"  we  find  the  whole  a  scene  of  "slaughter," 
one  animal  life  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  another, 
and  this  through  every  stage  of  the  animated  series  till 
we  arrive  at  man,  who  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
law,  but  slaughters  the  lower  animals  in  order  that  his 
own  higher  existence  may  be  continued.     If,  then,  Pro- 
vidence has  seen  fit,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  create  ani- 
mals to  "  slaughter  "  one  another  for  their  benefit,  surely 
there  can  be  no  abstract  ground  on  which  the  practice 
can  be  denied  to  man.     Mr.  Smith,  however,  mentally 
returned  the  answer  to  this  question,  that  if  man  could 
"  be  preserved,  his  health  and  strength  maintained,  his 
pleasure   and    happiness   continued  or  rendered  more 
pure  and  satisfactory,  and  the  period  of  his  existence 
unabbreviated  or  prolonged  by  a  diet  of  which  the  flesh 
of  animals  forms  no  part,  then  would  neither  wisdom 
nor  benevolence  sanction  the  horrid  cruelties  that  are 
perpetrated  in  order  to  pamper  the  perverted  appetites 
of  man ."     Having  given  this  answer  previous  to  any 
investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  his  labours  terminated  in  confirming  him  iii'his 
preconceived  notions.     The  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  in  each  of  which  he  discusses  one  of  the  following 
questions  : — 

"  1 .  What  was  the  original  food  of  man  ?  2.  Is  he 
so  wonderfully  constructed,  that  climate  and  locality 
alone  determine  on  what  substances  he  shall  feed  1    Or 
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does  his  organisation,  like  that  of  other  animals,  manifest 
a  special  adaptation  to  one  specific  kind  of  food,  but  with 
an  extensive  range  of  adaptability  to  the  greatest  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  productions  ?  3.  What  is  the 
.best  food  of  man  ;  or,  what  diet  do  science  and  expe- 
rience point  out,  as  best  calculated  for  promoting 
health,  happiness,  and  longevity  ?  4.  What  seems  de- 
signed to  be  hereafter  the  universal  diet  of  mankind?" 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  lie  endeavours  to 
wring  from  Scripture,  tradition,  and  poetry  the  fact 
that  man  in  his  primitive  state  partook  only  of  a  vege- 
table diet.  It  seems,  however,  to  its  that  all  arguments 
derived  from  the  earliest  records  of  our  race,  are  against 
Kim,  The  first  man  and  woman  are  represented  as 
being  clothed  with  skins,  and  their  second  son  is  a 
keeper  of  sheep.  That  the  slaughter  of  animals  was 
effected  and  intended  by  these  facts,  there  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt ;  and  that  sheep  were  not  kept  for  food, 
it  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  prove.  The  author, 
however,  lays  stress  on  the  fact,  that  this  was  after  the 
fall,  and  hints  that  meat  is  the  forbidden  food  of  which 
man  partook.  But,  surely,  if  the  obscure  evidence  of 
the  Bible  with  regard  to  the  food  of  our  first  parents 
is  to  he  admitted,  the  fact  that  meat  was  allowed  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation — that  Peter,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  commanded  to  "arise,  slay,  and  eat  " — and 
that  the  Saviour  himself  partook  of,  and  wrought  mira- 
cles to  supply  an  animal  diet,  ought  to  be  allowed  as 
evidence  that,  as  far  as  that  book  is  concerned,  the 
flesh  of  animals  is  not  an  improper  diet  of  man.  An- 
other argument  advanced  by  the  author  is,  that 
man  could  not  eat  flesh  till  he  could  cook  it : — 
(<  Instead,  therefore,  of  vainly  searching  further  for  the 
date  of  the  discovery,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that 
until  the  element  of  fire  was  possessed  by  man,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  relish  the  flesh  of  other  ani- 
mals, particularly  if  fruits  and  farinaceous  articles  of 
diet  were  within  his  reach  ;  aud,  I  believe,  no  instance 
can  be  adduced  of  any  nation,  however  savage,  feeding 
upon  raw  flesh,  where  fruits,  farinaceous  roots,  and 
corn  could  be  procured.  Have  we  not  here,  then,  an- 
other strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  frugivorous  diet 
of  man,  during  the  first  period  of  his  existence  ? "  This 
does  not  prove  that  man  is  not  the  better  for  an  animal 
diet.  The  same  argument  would  go  to  prove  the  uuna- 
turalness  of  steam-engines. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the  author  gives  an 
answer  to  the  second  question.  In  opposition  to  the 
views  of  most  physiologists  and  comparative  anatomists, 
he  decides  that  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  jaws,  sto- 
mach, aud  intestinal  tube,  proves  that  man  is  not  omni- 
vorous, but  a  vegetable  feeder.  He  makes  here,  how- 
ever, a  distinction  between  animals  feeding  on  herbs 
(herbivorous)  and  those  feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  &c. 
(frugivorous ) ;  to  the  latter  class  of  which  he  maintains 
that  man  belongs.  We  think  that  a  candid  examination 
of  the  evidence  he  has  brought  forward  in  this  part  of 
his  work  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is 
both  a  vegetable  and  flesh  feeder.  The  structure  of  the 
bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  (between  that  of  the  herbivora 
and  carnivora),  the  characters  of  the  movements  of  the 
jaw  (adapted  both  for  grinding  and  cutting),  and  the 
nature  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube,  all  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  But  even  admitting  that  man  has  a 
structure  that  would  enable  him  to  live  on  fruits  and 
seeds,  as  a  monkey,  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  monkey.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment the  author  never  once  alludes  to  the  change  of  habit, 
and  even  nature,  that  may  have  taken  place  in  m«in, 
as  a  progressive  being,  in  the  course  of  sixty  centuries. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  what  is  good  for  man  in  a 
state  of  nature  is  good  for  him  in  his  present  highly 
civilised  state.  We  need  not  point  out  that  such  an 
argument  would  equally  tell  against  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  civilisation,  and  if  acted,  on  would  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  commerce,  and  reduce  mankind 
to  a  hopeless  barbarism. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  best  food  of  man.  Although  the  author  has 
read  a  great  deal,  and  very  carefully,  he  only  selects  that 
evidence  which  is  in  his  own  favour,  and  rejects  that 
which  is  opposed  to  him.  Thus,  he  discredits  the  conclu- 
sions of  Liebig,  Mulder,  Dumas,  Boussingault,  and  other 
modern  chemists,  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  carbon- 
aceous and  nitrogenous  secretions,  and  referred  to  in  an 
article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  1 3th. 
We  have  there  given  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  these 
chemists,  in  which  it  will  be  found  stated  that  the  car- 
bonaceous secretions,  as  sugar,  starch,  oil,  &c,  are 
consumed  in  the  system  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
auimal  heat,  and  that  they  do  not  remain  in  the  system 
forming  parts  of  the  fabric  of  the  body.  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  recommend  a 
diet  of  starch,  sugar,  &c,  objects  to  this  statement  of  the 
French  and  German  chemists,  and  suggests  that  these 
substances  become  nitrogenised  by  union  with  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  that  it  is  probable  the  blood, 
as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  both  absorbs  and  exhales 
nitrogen  ; — the  proportion  which  these  operations  bear 
to  each  other  being  very  variable,  and  depending  upon 
C.Ttain  states  of  the  system,  or  upon  the  operation  of  ex- 
ternal agents.  The  discrepancy  in  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  upon  this  point,  is  also  ex- 
plained by  M.  Edwards  in  a  similar  way.  He  supposes 
that  in  certain  circumstances  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
is  most  active  ; — in  others,  the  exhalation.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  probably  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
the  blood  with  respect  to  this  necessary  element  ;  the 
absorption  being  greatest    when  the  food  and  the  ali- 


mentary organs  have  not  supplied  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  requirements  of  the  system.  Absorption  and 
exhalation  of  this  gas  seem  also  to  take  place  by  the 
skin  ;  and  Dr.  Pereira  has  suggested  that  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  may  furnish  nitrogen  to  the  system  ; 
but  there  has  been  no  experimental  proof  of  this.  The 
evidence  already  adduced  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  tissues  of  man 
and  the  Herbivora,  may  be  obtained  independently  of 
food,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  it  may  be  considered  an  established  fact ;  aud 
in  our  investigations  respecting  human  diet,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  it." 

Further  on  he  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  force 
of  Magendie's  experiments  on  dogs  fed  with  sugar, 
starch,  &c,  which  all  perished  as  a  consequence  of  a 
non-azotised  aliment.  He  does  not  briug  forward 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  nitrogen 
which  unquestionably  exists  in  the  body,  ever  enters  into 
a  combination  with  any  of  the  tissues.  It  is,  however, 
a  well-established  fact  that  nitrogen  compounds  are 
formed  in  plants,  and  that  through  these  compounds  the 
n  trogen-tissues  of  the  animals  may  be  formed.  The 
nitrogen  compounds  when  supplied  from  an  animal 
body  are  not  less  efficacious,  and  much  more  digestible 
than  those  obtained  from  most  vegetables,  and  it  is  on 
this  fact  that  the  advantage  in  all,  and  the  positive  ne- 
cessity in  some  cases,  of  a  flesh  diet  depends. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  Mr.  Smith  through  the 
remaining  chapters  of  his  work.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  vegetable  eatiug  nations  are  the 
healthiest,  wisest,  aud  happiest  ;  that  vegetable  feeders 
in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  live  to  a  great 
age,  and  that  a  host  of  diseases,  more  especially  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  consumption,  arise  from  eating  meat. 
His  examples  are  certainly  unfortunate  amongst  the 
vegetable  eating  nations — the  Hindoos  aud  the  Irish  are 
quoted.  The  first  the  most  pusillanimous,  and  indolent 
people  in  the  world,  and  the  last  the  most  wretched. 
He  might,  we  think,  were  he  not  prejudiced,  have  seen 
in  his  own  countrymen  an  illustration  of  what  a  due 
admixture  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  diet  will  effect 
for  man,  and  the  instances  he  gives  of  those  who  have 
lived  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet  are  far  from  being 
examples  of  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  longevity  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong.  The  men,  in  fact,  who  have 
influenced  the  destinies  of  their  kind  have  apparently 
seldom  been  vegetable  feeders.  Amongst  the  instances 
of  longevity  on  fruits  and  fariuacea,  we  do  not  find  the 
names  of  Parr  or  Jenkins,  and  we  have  ourselves 
known  centenarians  who  partook  of  meat  with  their 
daily  food.  With  regard  to  the  flesh  of  animals  pro- 
ducing disease,  the  evidence  from  our  poor-houses, 
prisons,  schools,  and  the  public  service,  contradict  this 
statement  altogether,  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  disinterested  of  the  medical  profession  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  taken  by  the  author. 

[We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  put  on  record  our  opinion 
that  the  author  has  expended  much  labour  on  a  mis- 
taken view  of  an  importaut  subject.  His  own  constitu- 
tion may  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  the  lowering 
effects  of  a  vegetable  diet ;  but  he  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  to  try  it,  to  the  injury  of 
their  health  and  the  endangering  their  lives .  We 
are  therefore  compelled  by  our  duty  to  the  public  to 
enter  our  protest  against  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
Mr.  Smith's  book,  and  to  warn  all  whom  it  concerns 
that  such  views  are  much  worse  than  "  absurd." 


^Miscellaneous. 

.Destruction  of  Insects:  Meyer's  Composition. — A 
composition  for  destroying  cockroaches  and  other  in- 
sects was  sent  to  the  Garden  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Meyer,  its 
inventor.  The  substance  in  every  respect  resembled 
pounded  gum  arabic.  It  was,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Meyer,  laid  down  at  night  in  dry  places 
which  the  insects  frequented,  and  taken  up  in  the 
morning.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  any 
insects  tasted  it.  When  exposed  to  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, it  became  like  gum  ;  moths,  beetles,  woodlice, 
ants,  &c.  &c,  were  found  to  live  for  days  in  a  phial  be- 
side it.  The  experiment  was  a  failure.  Hereman's 
Dilulium. — A  small  phial  containing  a  liquid  (Vegetable 
Dilutium)  for  destroying  mealy  bug  and  other  insects, 
having  been  sent  to  the  Garden  by  Mr.  S.  Hereman,  its 
inventor,  the  following  trials  were  made  with  it.  Ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  the  liquid  was  applied  to  the 
plants  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  when  thus  dressed 
they  were  well  syringed  with  pure  water.  The  plants 
on  which  it  was  tried  were  Berberis  tenuifolia,  Olea 
fragrans,  Epidendrum  cochleatum,  and  Mammillaria 
gracilis.  In  a  few  days  after  its  application  Mammil- 
laria gracilis  died,  and  all  the  other  plants  were  more 
or  less  injured.  In  every  case  the  mealy  bug  was 
killed,  and  also  many  of  the  white  scale,  but  apparently 
none  of  their  eggs,  as  they  appeared  as  numerous  as 
ever  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards. — Journal  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
The  Red  Spider. — This  pest  in  gardening  is  as- 
suredly not  so  commonly  met  with  now  as  it  was  20 
years  ago.  And  why  ?  Not  because  any  recipe  has 
become  of  general  and  systematic  application,  but  that 
a  much  greater  humidity  of  atmosphere  is  maintained 
in  our  hothouses  than  in  former  days.  Humidity  alone 
is  not  however  sufficient  at  all  times  to  keep  the  spider 
entirely  under ;  and  I  beg  to  remind  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  that  sulphur  rightly  applied  in  conjunction 


with  atmospheric  moisture,  is  perfectly  efficient  to  that 
end.  Apply  it  three  times  a  year  on  an  under  pipe, 
and  on  the  least  heated  portion  of  a  flue,  thick  as  paint, 
and  worked  up  with  soft  soap  water  to  make  it  adhere 
for  some  time.  Do  this  in  February,  in  May,  and 
again  in  August— and  maintain  a  wholesome  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture — not -a  sudden  steam,  but  a  slow, 
yet  permanent  supply,  and  I  will  engage  that  the 
spider  will  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless.  Do  not 
however  apply  it  on  any  surface  that  is  so  warm  at 
times  as  to  produce  inconvenience  to  the  hand  when 
grasping  it :  this  is  a  simple  but  safe  rule. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVES,  <fcc. 

Conservatory — Still  pursue  steadily  the  directions 
with  regard  to  temperature,  &c  ,  laid  down  in  previous 
Calendars.  Slight  advances  in  heat  may  be  made  on 
bright  days,  but  if  cloudy  skies  intervene,  revert  imme- 
diately to  decreased  temperature,  and  let  humidity 
proceed  in  the  same  ratio.  Climbers  may  be  looked 
over  in  this  structure,  and  if  an  early  display  of  their 
beauties  is  required,  some  of  the  irregular  wood  may 
be  pruned  away  forthwith.  Passifloras  and  others  may 
receive  this  treatment ;  but  permanent  plants,  as 
Acacias,  &c,  will  of  course  point  out  of  themselves  an 
exception.  Those  who  are  growers  of  the  families  of 
Epacris,  Corrsea,  Leschenaultia,  Polygala,  &c,  &c, 
will  soon  enjoy  a  rich  treat  in  those  charming  tribes. 
Frequent  introductions,  and  frequent  removals,  are  the  I 
order  of  the  day  here,  and  of  course  a  constant  inter- 
change in  all  the  other  plant-house  departments. 
Camellias  require  at  this  time  abundance  of  water  ;  keep 
a  sharp  eye  to  Ericas,  Epacrises,  &c.,  that  are  pot-  ' 
bound — some  of  these  will  require  liberal  watering. 
Stove  and  Orchidaceous  House: — Let  all  increase  of 
heat  take  place  on  bright  days,  chiefly  early  in  the  after- 
noon ;  aud  then  accompanied  with  a  somewhat  moist 
air."  Get  a  batch  of  Gloxinias  re-potted,  and  placed  in 
bottom  heat,  using  heath  soil,  loam,  charcoal,  and  sand, 
for  compost,  in  a  fibrous  state.  Stove  climbers  on 
trellises,  in  pots  or  tubs,  that  require  to  be  shifted 
soon,  should  be  cut  in  previously,  to  fine  fresh  buds  pre- 
paratory to  disrooting  or  shifting.  Attend  to  the 
shifting  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe  where  requisite  ;  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  let  them  be  intro- 
duced to  this  structure,  and  give  a  trifling  degree  of 
water,  increasing  it  gradually  as  the  leaves  unfold. 
Orchids  commencing  growth  should  be  immediately 
attended  to  ;  keep  them  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house,  and  beware  of  drip  lodging  in  the  young  bud. 
Some  of  the  large  specimens  of  such  as.  Stanhopea, 
Gongora,  Catasetum,  &c,  that  require  shifting,  and  that 
have  become  very  dry,  had  better  be  immersed  in  tepid 
water  for  an  hour,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  shifting. 
Mixed  Greenhouse. — The  winter  has  been  so  favour- 
able for  house  plants,  in  requiring  so  little  fuel,  that  . 
those  who  have  been  duly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  strong  fires  in  plant-houses,  will  find 
their  account  in  the  superior  health  of  their  stock. 
Increase  warmth  on  sunny  afternoons  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  but  let  the  thermometer  sink  again  at  night  to 
45°  or  50°.  See  that  all  insects  are  eradicated  before 
the  growing  season  commences  ;  and  clean  or  sponge 
away  all  fungus  or  dirt  of  any  kind  from  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Remember  that  all  extraneous  matter  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  plants;  thorough  clean- 
liness holds  equally  good  with  plants  as  with  animals. 
Keep  all  stock  neatly  tied  up  ;  dress  climbers.  Tro- 
pasolums  growing  should  be  constantly  attended  to. 
Shiftsome  forward  Pelargoniums  iuto  their  final  pots,aud 
stake  them  out  if  intended  for  specimens  of  high  culti- 
vation ;  remove  weak  or  crowded  shoots,  and  secure  a 
thorough  circulation  of  air,  without  draught,  to  this 
house,  at  all  times.  No  structure  requires  this  more 
than  the  mixed  greenhouse.  Forcing  Pit.  —  Keep 
the  bottom  heat  up  to  80°,  and  increase  the  atmo- 
spheric heat  to  C0U  likewise,  for  a  couple  of  hours 
on  sunny  afternoons,  with  occasionally  a  slight  syring- 
ing at  such  periods.  If  the  pit  has  a  hot- water  pipe  or 
flue  in  it,  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  moisture 
to  the  air,  without  plenty  of  which  many  things  must 
prove  a  failure.  If  there  .are  two  pipes,  a  flow  and 
return,  which  is,  of  course,  generally  the  case,  the 
bottom  pipe  should  rest  in  a  cemented  trough,  deep 
enough  to  enable  the  water  to  cover  the  pipe,  when 
necessary,  and  from  6  to  9  iuehes  wide.  Water, 
less  or  more,  should  be  at  all  times  kept  in  the  trench^ 
at  least  from  this  period  forward.  Cold  Pits  or 
Frames. — A  calculation  should  be  immediately  made  as 
to  how  far  the  inmates  of  these  structures  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  masses  in  the  pleasure-ground.  No 
doubt  that  frost  or  damp  has  reduced  the  numbers  of 
some  kinds.  Strong  plants,  or  pots  of  stores,  which 
had  become  well  established  in  the  autumu,  of  Ver- 
benas, Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Calceo- 
larias, &c.  &c,  should  be  removed  forthwith  to  some  of 
the  houses  or  pits,  at  work,  to  enjoy,  if  possible,  a 
moderate  bottom-beat,  watering  them  with  liquid 
manure.  These  will  quickly  furnish  abundance  of 
early  cuttings,  which  should  be  slipped  off,  and  propa- 
gated instantly,  losing  not  a  moment.  Water  sparingly 
here  at  present,  not  using  any  if  the  plants  keep  healthy 
without  it. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pinery. — Proceed  steadily  ;  if  pits  are  at  liberty, 
and  duly  provided  with  a  permanent  bottom-heat  of 
80°,  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  shift  a  sn  all 
portion  of  the  stock  into  their  final  pots  ;  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  producing  either  very  late  or  very 
early  fruit.  Where  a  constant  succession  is  required 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  final  removal  into  the 
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fruiting-pots  should  take  place  successively  also  ;  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  influences  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  period  of  fruitiug.  The  young  stock,  too, 
that  have  thoroughly  filled  their  pots,  at  least  a  portion 
of  them,  might  have  a  liberal  shift,  provided,  as  above 
stated,  that  pit-room  is  at  hand.  Like  many  of  the 
Orchids,  an  early  growth,  with  a  long  summer  before 
them,  is  important.  In  all  potting,  use  sound  loamy 
turf,  the  newer  and  the  rougher  the  better  ;  when 
the  soil  is  properly  constituted,  the  water  will  steal 
instantly  away,  precisely  in  the  spot  where  it 
falls  without  puddling  the  surface.  Vinery. — Proceed 
asberO'e  recommended;  lessen  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture when  the  Vines  are  in  blossom,  and  dispense  alto- 
gether with  syringing  for  a  while  ;  allow  plenty  of  day 
heat  with  a  lively  circulation  of  air.  Peach-house. — 
As  last  week ;  continue  to  make  slow  advances  in  heat 
on  bright  days.  Cherries,  Figs,  §c. — Little  can  be 
added  at  present,  but  bear  in  mind  the  cautions  about 
heat  and  moisture  so  often  repeated.  Cucumbers  and 
Melons. — Hake  a  successional  sowing  or  two  of  each  of 
these  for  fear  of  disappointment.  Any'surplus  strong 
plants  of  the  early  sowings  may  be  planted  in  large  pots 
or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  light  part  of  any  warm  struc- 
ture; 70°  of  heat  andabundance  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
night  and  day,  are  the  indispensable  conditions.  All 
glass  frames  or  pits  at  work  must  be  kept  washed  and 
thoroughly  clean  :  the  importance  of  this  in  early  forcing 
can  never  be  overrated.  Hang  mats  or  other  covering 
upon  rails  free  from  dirt.  Keep  at  all  times  plenty 
of  leaves  and  dung  well  blended,  and  in  a  state  of  high 
fermentation,  ready  for  new  beds,  linings,  &c. ;  a  por- 
tion should  be  mixed  once  a  week  at  this  period. 
KITCHEN  GAEDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Sow  Tomatoes  in  heat  directly  ;  also  Sweet  Basil, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  &c. ;  get  your  hand,-glasses  up  imme- 
diately for  Cauliflowers  in  pots  ;  enrich  the  stations  very 
much,  adding  fresh  loam,  also  if  at  hand.  Turn  out 
four  strong  plants  from  the  pots — one  in  each  angle  ; 
they  shouldbe  well  soaked  with  liquid  manure  previously. 
Get  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  for  next  year's  forcing  planted 
immediately  on  rich  ground,  trenched  ;  throw  a  hillock 
of  old  tan,  ashes,  or  sand,  round  each  crown  to  coax 
them  on  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  in 
February  and  March.  Plant  Box  edgings  where  requi- 
site, and  thoroughly  drain  any  portion  of  the  garden 
which  exhibits  the  least  appearance  of  stagnation.  Where 
water  is  apt  to  stand  on  the  surface,  through  the  pud- 
dling properties  of  heavy  rains,  try  to  improve  the 
texture,  by  a  dressing  of  sand,  ashes,  lime  rubbish, 
charcoal  dust,  &c.  &c.  Plant  Horse-radish,  if  not 
done;  trench  it  deep  in,  placing  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Orchard.  —  Get  all  planting 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stake  and  mulch.  Re- 
member to  drain  thoroughly.  Nowhere  is  this  advice 
more  necessary  than  in  the  orchard,  although  Apples 
and  Pears  are  fond  of  adhesive  soils,  they  will  never 
prove  profitable  where  water  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 
Examine  all  old  or  overborne  trees  ;  many  trees  of  this 
character  may  be  soon  renovated  by  applying  manure 
to  the  extremities  of  their  roots  ;  as  also  by  good  top 
dressings,  which  should  always  be  applied  the  moment 
the  leaf  begins  to  fall,  in  early  autumn.  Thin  pruning 
is  also  of  great  use  to  Apples  which  are  rather  "  free 
setters  ;"  the  same  is  also  of  great  service  to  the  Non- 
pareil class,  to  enable  them  to  perfect  both  fruit  and 
wood. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Continue  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
clumps  or  masses,  by  sweetening  or  renewing  the  soil. 
Plant  out  things  of  biennial  character,  in  masses,  where 
requisite ;  in  borders  the  re-arrangement  of  peren- 
nials had  better  stand  over  until  the  latter  begin  to  bud 
in  March.  Lose  no  time  in  finishing  the  planting  of 
trees  or  shrubs. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Sowing. — A  few  Broad  Beans  may  be  put  in  and  a 
few  Peas,  if  not  done  before  ;  and  do  not  forget  a 
sprinkling  of  Radish  amongst  the  early  Carrots  ;  in  fact, 
with  most  broadcast  crops  a  sprinkling  of  Radish  or 
Lettuce  may  be  put  in  through  the  spring.  The  Thou- 
sand-headed Cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  greens 
for  the  cottager  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  saw  a 
crop  of  an  acre  or  more,  a  few  days  since,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  earliness  of  them  was  truly  surprising.  The 
proprietor  assured  me  that  it  was  quite  as  hardy  as 
Kale.  His  maxim  is  to  have  two  or  three  seed  beds ; 
say  one  in  February,  auother  in  March,  and  a  third  in 
April.  From  these  he  fills  every  inch  of  spare  ground 
through  the  summer,  which  is  not  wanted  for  other 
crops.  The  greater  proportion  of  these  plants  would 
weigh  from  12  to  20  lbs.  Hardy  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
may  now  be  increased  by  suckers  or  cuttings,  and  trees 
.or  shrubs  removed  where  necessary.  A  little  Spinach 
may  be  sown,  likewise  Mustard  or  Cress  in  a  warm 
corner.  Plant  out  a  few  Red  Cabbages  for  pickling. 
FORESTING. 

Little  more  need  be  added  I  presume  about  coppices, 
making  new  plantations,  &c.,  as  much  of  this  business 
will  have  been  already  accomplished  or  in  progress.  In 
the  Nursery,  year-old  seedlings  of  Quick,  Larch,  &c. 
may  be  drawn  where  strong,  and  transplanted  to 
ease  the  beds.  Make  good  preparations  for  sowing  the 
forest  seeds ;  trench  and  manure  well  and  let  the 
ground  be  well  broken.  If  possible  have  some  charred 
refuse  at  hand,  and  either  cover  with  it,  or  work  it  into 
the  surface.  Seeds  of  forest  trees  answer  exceedingly 
well  after  vegetable  crops,  if  not  too  scourging,  Potatoes 
excepted  ;  those  left  in  the  ground  are  a  great  plague  to 
the  young  seeds.  Flash  or  otherwise  dress  hedges,  or 
make  new  ones. 


State  0*  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  enmnjc  Feb.  5,  IMS,  asl 

observed  11  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ChiiwicB. 


Jan. 

Moon's 
Ape. 

Bakomhtbh. 

Thxk  moxkthr  . 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Max-        Min. 

Max. 
53 
65 

51 
48 
53 
49 

49 

Min. 
40 

44 

39 
35 

39 
36 
30 

Mean. 
4S-5 
49.5 

45.0 
41.5 

45.5 
425 
39.5 

Prid.      30 
Sat.        31 

Feb. 
Son.         1 
Mon.        9 
Tues.      3 
Wed.        * 
Than.     5 

a 

* 

5 

e 

3> 
s 

9 

29.919 
K9  3«fi 

29834 
29-9JJ 

29-891 
39.053 
£9.833 

29.863 
29.601 

39.830 
29  611 
29.821 
29.956 

29  744 

s  w. 

s.w. 

N.W. 
N.W. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

.58 

.01 
.31 

Average 

29919 

29.804 

61  J) 

37.5 

44.2 

1    .81 

Jan. 30 — Densely  overcau  throughout  ; 

31— Partially  overcast,  with  thin  hazy  flying  clouds;^wiudy  at  night 
Feb.   1-Fine  throughout;  very  heavy  rain  at  night 

2 — Cloudy;  exceedingly  fine  ;  partially  overcast 

3—  Overcast;  ftae;  densely  oveicut  at  nigh: 

4—  Cleat:  very  fine;  partially  overcast ;  heavy  rain  at  night 
6— Clearing;  veiyfine;  overcast. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  7  dpg.  above  the  average.  ~ 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  Feb.  14,  1846.. 


Aver.       Aver. 
Highest1  Lowest 
Temp,  i  Temp. 

Mean 
Temp 

Pre 

railing  Hinds 

Feb. 

Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 

quantity 
of  Rain. 

2 

1  3 
— 1   2 

2  3 

3  2 

1     2 

V 

8 
1 

1 

1 
S 

X. 

S 
2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 
5 
4 

o 

' 

50 

7  2 

8  4 

5     1 

5,  2 
7    2 
5    3 
5    6 

2 

Son.      8 
Mon.     9 
Taei.  10 
Wed.  11 
Thur.12 
Fx\.     13 
■■■at.     14 

45.8 
46.1 
45.4 
44.8 

46.0 
45.5 
45.9 

34.5 

33  3 
32.3 
33.1 
31.3 

32.2 
31.4 

40.1 
39.7 
38-9 
38.9 
38.6 
38.8 
38.6 

12 
6 
8 

11 

10 
9 
5 

0.67  ln. 

0.30 

0-28 

0.31 

0.23 

0.30 

0.50 

i 
1 

2 

i 

1 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  lo-h 
1831 — therm.  65';  and  the  lowest  on  the  ilth,  1845— therm.  3°  below  zeo.        ' 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bees — J  WH—lxi  bad  seasons  and  in  some  localities  bees  may 
not  collect  more  honey  than  they  want  themselves,  indeed 
sometimes  not  enough ;  but  in  good  seasons  with  plenty  of 
pasturage  they  have  some  to  spare,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  capes  or  small  hives  placed  on  the  top  of  common  hives. 
The  additional  room  ought  to  be  given  to  old  stocks  about 
the  middle  of  April  or  1st  of  May,  according  to  the  season  ; 
but  if  they  repeat  swarming  little  honey  can  be  expected 
from  them.  In  general,  strong  early  swarms  produce  the 
most  honey,  and  the  capes  ought  to  be  on  a  little  before  the 
hives  are  filled  with  combs.  When  this  plan  fails  it  is  be- 
cause the  hives  are  weak,  not  from  any  evil  effects  it  has 
upon  the  bees.  The  Grecian  or  bar-hive  is  good  for  general 
use  ;  it  maybe  made  by  placing  bars  across  an  inverted  com- 
mon hive,  having  the  top  cut  off  for  a  bottom.  In  fixing  the 
bars,  let  them  correspond  as  near  as  possible  with  the 
arrangement  of  combs  in  a  deserted  hive.  (Seep.  104, 1845.)  A 
good  square  wooden  box,  about  lOJin.  in  the  clear,  with  a  pane 
of  glass  in  each  side,  will  suit  your  purpose,  the  light  being 
excluded  by  small  doors,  or  by  a  moveable  thin  box  or  case 
being  placed  over  the  hive,  which  must  be  sheltered  from  the 
weather.  In  order  that  a  portion  of  the  honey  may  be 
extracted,  a  bell  glass  may  be  placed  on  the  top,  or  bars  at  the 
top  as  specified  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  But  if  you 
prefer  destroying  your  bees  and  taking  the  whole  produce, 
you  may  consult  Wighton's  book  on  bees  with  advantage  on 
that  subject.  W. 

Cements— Try  the  Portland  cement  sold  by  Messrs.  "White 
&  Sons,  of  Millbank-street ;  the  best  of  all  cements  for  hy- 
draulic purposes. 

Glass — An  Old  Correspondent  must  excuse  us.  We  really  can- 
not interfere  any  further.  The  glass  he  has  sent  is  of  very 
superior  quality,  and  such  as  a  good  price  must  be  paid  for. 
We  repeat  that  good  foreign  glass,  sold  in  the  boxes  as  im- 
ported, may  be  had  at  4^d.  a  foot,  or  even  as  low  as  Zhd.  if 
the  Belgian  glass  is  taken.  Of.  course  a  higher  price  must 
be  paid  for  small  quantities  or  for  picked  samples.  He 
should  write  to  the  various  advertisers. 

Glazing — F  S  A — Grey  glass  will  do  very-  well,  unless  you  want 
to  force  plants,  or  to  keep  them  growing  during  winter.  In 
that  case  we  cannot  recommend  it. 

Glycine  sinensis — G  S — It  is  better  to  give  this  a  south-east 
or  eastern  exposure  than  a  south  wall,  for  on  the  latter  the 
flowers  remain  a  much  shorter  time  in  perfection,  and  their 
colour  is  also  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  sun.  Plant  now  in 
tolerably  rich  soil.J 

Heating — JP — Of  course  you  have  not  succeeded.  The  inner 
wall  intercepts  all  the  heat.  Pigeon-hole  that  to  the  bottom, 
and  you  will  gain  your  point.  The  meaning  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  is  not  what  you  suppose,  as  has  been  fully  explained 

in  our  volume  for  1844,  p.  1S8. Z  Z  Z — Polmaise  may  be 

applied  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the  back  of  a  house.  Wait  a 
little,  however,  till  the  best  kind  of  stove  is  settled.  That  is 
important. 

Hot  water  Pipes — Lusor — Macintosh's  patent  washers  are 
really  washers — that  is  to  say,  flat  and  circular,  with  the 
centre  cut  out. 

Insects — A  ,Z— We  should  rather  attribute  the  spots  on  your 
Carnation  leaves  to  a  damp  atmosphere  than  to  any  ingredi- 
ent in  the  covering  of  the  frame,  but  this  is   a  subject  well 

deserving  of  your  attention.  R. R  W—lt  is  the  larva  of 

some  fly,  which  will  only  feed  upon  decomposing  vegetable 
substances.     If  you  can  rear  the  flies  from  them,  we  will  tell 

you  their  names.  R. M  D —  Please  to  favour  us    with 

specimens  of  the  ant,  and  we  will  direct  you  how  to  pro- 
ceed. R. Gooseberry  Caterpillars — There  are  several  sorts, 

those  which  are  the  offspring  of  Abraxas  Grossulariata 
(Gard.  C'hron.  i.,  515),  may  be  shaken  off  and  destroyed  ;  but 
the  worst  pest,  the  larvae  of  a  saw-fly,  called  Nematus  trima- 
culatus  (G.  C.  i.,  548),  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  is 
this  confounding  of  different  species  which  often  leads  parties 

to  condemn  the  best  modes  of  extirpation.  R. P  M—\n 

all  probability  the  gnats  were  bred  from  some  Boletus  pecu- 
liar to  the  Birch-tree.  R. Caterpillars  on  Peaches  and  Xec- 

tarinet — The  eggs  deposited  in  rings  on  the  branches  do  not 
produce  the  maggots  which  live  in  the  leaves  and  spin  them 
together,  but  are  laid  by  the  Lackey  Moth  {Gard.  C'hron.  in., 
244).  The  caterpillars  often  infest  Apple-trees,  and  do  con- 
siderable damage.  R. 

Magnolia  grandifloba — G  S — You  may  plant  your  Mag- 
nolias now  ;  a  south  wall  is  preferred  for  them.*  The  ob- 
jection to  an  east  wall  is,  that  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  cut  bv 
the  dry  cold  N.  E.  winds  of  spring ;  and  that  in  a  wet 
summer  like  that  of  last  year  the  wood  will  not  ripen  so 
fully  as  on  a  south  exposure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mat 
them  up  if  near  London  or  to  the  south  of  it.  They  like  a 
good  loam.J 

Mancre— J  G — We  can  hardly  suppose  the  contents  of  the 
tank  to  require  dilution.     Try  it  upon  some  worthless  thing 

in  the  first  instance. H  G  B — You  cannot  separate  salt 

from  guano.  We  doubt  wheiher  your  suspicion  is  well 
founded — it  ought  not  to  be. 

Names  of  Plants — A  B— Your  root  is  English  Mercury,  or 
Wild  Spinach  ;  the  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus.  Plant  it 
on  a  rubbish  heap,  and  gather  the  leaves  while  young  and 
tender. — ■ — John  Moore — Certainly,  La?lia  acuminata  ;  we  have 

not  received  any  previous  note. A  AT— Those  who  wish  for 

"very  accurate  answers"  should  furnish  examinable  speci- 
mens. Ferns  without  fructification,  or  very  young  specimens, 
are  not  so.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  other  kinds  of 
Cryptogams. 

Orchids—  Henry— As  a  general  rule,    Dendrobiums   require 


much  heat  and  moisture,  Oncidiums  the  same  heat  but  less 
moisture,  and  Cattleyas  less  of  each.  But  these  rules  are  not 
of  universal  application.  For  example,  the  treatment  re- 
quired for  O.  Carthaginense  would  kill  0.  bifolium  ;  Cattleya 
Forbesii  will  thrive  where  C.  Skinneri  wUl  die  ;  and  in  like 
manner  Dendrobium  pulchelluin  demands  an  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture  which  are  unnecessary,  and  indeed  in- 
jurious to  D.  aureum.  You  should  study  the  climate  of  the 
countries  and  localities  from  whieh  the  species  come,  if  you 
wish  for  a  sure  guide.  Copper  wire  baskets,  placed  between 
the  forks  of  your  Oak-tree,  will,  doubtless,  answer  for  either 
Cattleyas  or  Zygopetalums,  insomuch  as  the  peat  in  them 
may  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  Your  apparatus  for  supplying 
a  humid  atmosphere  is  very  suitable  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
winter,  but  in  summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  vigorous 
state,  they  will  require  to  be  syringed  every  day.  Bough 
sand,  washed  quite  clean,  will  answer  your  purpose.  § 

Packing  Seeds,  ifcc — J  Greenfield — Whitethorn-seeds  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  may  be  packed  in  canvas  bags,  in 
which  they  may  be  transmitted  with  success,  provided  they 
are  thoroughly  dried  previous  to  being  packed.  In  order  the 
better  to  insure  this,  some  bury  the  haws  in  the  ground  till 
the  outer  coat  is  rotted  off,  and  then  taking  them  up  and 
washing  them,  thoroughly  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;  this  is, 
however,  perhaps  unnecessary,  only  in  the  former  case  they 
will  require  more  drying.  As  to  plants,  they  will  travel  well 
enough  packed  in  the  usual  nursery  fashion,  or  in  old  flour- 
casks,  which  would  possibly  be  the  safest  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  plan.  They  may  be  sent  in  November  or  December, 
and  they  may  as  well  be  shortened  as  not.  J 

Pears— Inquirer — Of  the  varieties  you  mention,  Yan  Mon's 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Excellente  de  Coloma,  Aston  Town,  Flemish 
Beauty,  King  Edward's,  are  autumn  Pears.  The  Green 
Chisel" is  a  small  early  summer  Pear.  The  Beurre  Spence, 
and  Brown  Ashton  are  not  distinctly  known ;  perhaps  the 
former  is  the  Beurre  Diel,  and  the  latter  the  Aston  Town. 
The  Soldat-Laboureur  is  quite  new  in  this  country.  You 
may  dispense  with  the  Epine  d'Hiver  and  Yirgouleuse.  The 
remainder  are^good  late  vaiieties. 

Polmaise  Heating — We  have  so  many  letters  on  this  subject, 
that  we  must  entreat  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind. 
two  things — firstlv,  that  there  is  no  object  in  publishing  in 
other  words  what  has  been  published  in  substance  already ; 
and  secondly,  that  nobody  pretends  that  hot-water  apparatus 
is  objectionable  or  inefficient :  when,  therefore,  J.  W.,  G.  P., 
<fcc,  attack  the  advocates  of  the  plan  for  proposing  the  Pol- 
maise as  a  better  method  of  heating  than  hot  water,  they  are 
fighting  shadows.  It  is  brought  forward  as  a  much  cheaper 
method,  quite  as  good  for  some  purposes.  It  is  in  that  point 
of  view  that  we  press  it  on  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and 
its  adversaries  will  ere  long  find  their  mistake. 

Roses— L  F—  The  following  are  suitable  for  pot  culture,  viz., 
Belle  Allemande,  AugustiDe  Margot,  Caroline,  Pauline  Plan- 
tier,  Reine  Carmine,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Bougere,  Comtede  Paris, 
Charles  Duval,  Devoniensis,  Bourbon  Queen,  and  General 
Allard.  + 

Stoves — Jean  BapHste's  note  is  forwarded  to  M.  B. 

Yine  Borders— G  E—Yout  border  will  be  too  dry  in  summer, 
the  surface  being  so  much  curved,  unless  you  keep  it  ridged 
during  that  season  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  running 
off.  Instead  of  straw,  better  lay  tough  sward  over  your 
bottom  drainage. |i 

Misc— Paul  Pry—  All  Arnott's  stoves  are  liable  to  explode,  if 
coal  is  used,  unless  they  are  well  managed  ;  you  should  em- 
ploy coke.  The  self-adjusting  thermometer  is  useless.  If 
you  add  back  sashes,  you  will  certainly  improve  your  house. 
Your  proposed  ventilators  would  do  good,  but  perhaps  not 
enough.  Can't  you  warm  your  air  in  its  passage  into  the 
house  ?  Buddlea  Lindleyana  is  as  hardy  as  a  Fuchsia.  All 
plants  are  benefited  by  liquid  manure  of  one  sort  or  other 
judiciously  applied — even  Heaths  themselves  ;  but  many  will 
bear  only  a  very  little.  No  rules  can  be  advantageously 
given  for  such  operations,  you  must  have  experience.     We 

will  see  about  the  peat.     There !  we  are  out  of  breath. 

W  T—  We  are  unacquainted  with  Willison's  Tom' -Thumb 
Rose.  The  possessors  must  advertise  it,  we  cannot. — — -iVo~ 
Gardener — 1  and  2,  scarlet  Yerbenas  and  Lobelia  ramosa ; 
3,  Pelargoniums  ;  4  and  5,  a  Fuchsia  in  the  centre  of  each, 
surrounded  by  miscellaneous  fancy  flowers  of  a  dwarfer 
habit.  You  are  misinformed  ;  they  are  not  stone  but  com- 
position, and  the  best  that  are  made. Eddiva — The  most 

appropriate  evergreen  tree  for  a  grave  is  the  Cypress  ;  both 
the  upright  and  the  horizontal  will  live  in  your  climate, 
the  latter  is  the  handsomest.  A  Deodar  would  also  be  a 
very  proper  tree,  as  it  is  held  sacred  in  its  own  country,  and 
its  weeping  branches  will  always  droop  over  the  ashes  of  the 

departed. JR  CAT— It  is  useless  to  steep  seeds  in  any 

thing  yet  devised ;  a  guano  steep  does  no  good  whatever. 

G  S  H — It  is  a  great  length  certainly  j  24  feet  7  inches  is  a 
long  way  for  a  plant  to  travel;  but  the  journey  has  been 
made  by  the  creeping  stem,  and.  not  by  a  root ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  root  on  your  specimen.  You  see  how  careful 
Nature  is  to  hold  fast  the  drifting  sands,  and  to  confine 
them  as  barriers  to  the  ocean. Kitty — The  broadest- 
leaved  Poplar   is   the   Ontario. Alethro—  When  Laurel 

leaves  becomes  white,  the  plant  that  bears  them  is  un- 
healthy ;    the    appearance   is    most    common    in    cold    un- 

drained.  land. Will  Mr.  Marchant  oblige  Mr«-Malleson  by 

sending  him  his   address,  which  is  lost. T  JJ   If— Moss 

should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  Apricot  trees,  nor  on 
any  kind  of  fruit-tree.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  dig  in  manure 
above  the  roots  of  such  fruit-trees  as  require  it,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  An  account  of  the  re- 
sults tof  your  autumn-planted  diseased  Potato  sets  will  be 

very  acceptable.!! Sortensis — It  is  not  advisable  to  graft 

very  early  and  late  sorts  of  Pears  on  the  same  tree.uor  strong 
and  weak  growers  ;  but  you  may  graft,  as  you  propose,  the 
Marie  Louise  and  the  Jargonelle  ;  under  the  circumstances 
you  ^mention,  you  cannot  do  better.  If  the  surface  of  the 
road"  which  is  over  the  roots  be  made  firm, the  tree  will  thrive 
notwithstanding,  provided  you  adopt  such  means  as  will  en- 
sure sufficient  moisture  for  the  roots  in  summer.  The  natural 
habit  of  the  Currant  is  that  of  a  shrub,  and  if  you  force  it  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  standard  tree,tbe  growth  will  be  weak- 
ened, and  the  fruit  smaller,  of  course.il W  If  A — If  you 

will  refer  to  our  volume  for  1844  (pp.  72,  120,  508,  and  836), 
you  will  find  select  lists  of  Cape  Heaths,  which  will  possibly 

answer  your  purpose.  J A    Scottish    Subscriber  —  At    an 

elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  scarcely  any 
kind  of  Pear  or  Apple  will  succeed.  You  may  try  against 
a  wall  a  few  summer  or  early  autumn  varieties,  such  as  the 
Early  Red  Margaret,  Osliu,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Red  Qaar- 
renden   Apples;  and  the  Summer  Franc-Real,   Jargonelle, 

Aston  Town,  and  Flemish  Beauty. Tippoo  S.iib — Now  is 

a  good  time  to  take  off  grafts.  Of  transparent  Apples  there 
are  several  kinds,  all,  we  believe,  of  Russian  origin.     They 

require  a  very  warm  summer  to  become  transparent. A  Z 

— Filberts  are  root-pruned  by  merely  digging  down  around 
them  and  severing  the  large  coarse  roots  ;  it  may  be  done  now. 
J  K — Bean-stalks  may  be  used  with  propriety,  as  bottom- 
ing for  a  hotbed.ll 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias — Lyston — Your  seedling   is    an    extremely  pretty 

variety,  the  petals  being  equally  divided  between  the  white 

ground   and  crimson  tips,  with   a  dash  of  mazarine  blue, 

gives  the  flower  a  very  lively  appearance.* J  B — There  is 

not  sufficient  novelty  in  your  seedling  to  make  it  desirable  to 

send  out.c J  B,  a  Subscriber — There  is  no  improvement 

either   in  the  form  or  colour  of  your  flower :    it  is  very 
common. 
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CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOnN  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  libci  i .  rncrunago  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  t  i  early  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  re  -  i  >i  t'r.e  duty  on  Glass, 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALajIU  llOi  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  is  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  Asa  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Claek  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competentjudg.es  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  ^ _^_^^^ 

®t)t  $,grictUtiu:aI  ®a;ette* 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Wbdnhhday,     Feb.  11— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thurbdav,  —   12— Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland. 

WuoNBsnAY,        —    18—  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,  —    19 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

],'ICH  SOCIETIES Bath— Gondhurst—  Newry. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Feb.  8 — Hereford  —  Great    Oakler- 
Wenlock— W.  Market— Ciren- 
cester —  Yoiford —  Exminster 
— Selby 

—  10— Dorking— St.  Peter's—  Wot- 

ton  Basset  —  Rochford  Hun- 
dred— Framllngham 

—  1 1  —  Braintree    and  Booking 


Feb.  11— Harleston 

—  12— Grove  Ferry 

—  13 — Tavistock  —  St.   Germalns — 

Chelmsford  —  Halesworth  — 
Wadebridge 

—  H— Probus—  ffinchoomh — Swan- 

sea 

—  16— Botley 


In  the  retrospective  view  of  the  experiences  of 
late  years  which  we  ventured  upon  at  the  opening  of 
this,  we  endeavoured  to  point  attention  to  two 
leading  features  in  the  history  of  past  Agricultural 
Practice,  as  having  tended  to  retard  improvement. 
One,  we  stated,  was  obvious,  and  of  common  re- 
mark, viz.,  the  disproportionate  application  of 
capital  to  this,  as  compared  with  the  other  great 
objects  of  enterprise  around  us :  the  second  we 
pointed  to  as  a  deeper  seated,  and  less  generally 
noticed  evil,  viz.,  that  "  the  Farmer's  attention  has 
been  hitherto  called  rather  to  the  price  that  he 
could  obtain  for  a  given  quantity  than  the  amount 
that  he  could  grow  upon  a  given  space." 

Postponing  the  first  of  these  considerations,  we 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  second. 
Having  detected  the  pickpocket,  we  now  proceed 
to  try  him.  The  charge  against  this  offender,  this 
same  "Price  "is,  that  whereas  the  whole  attention 
and  energies  of  the  farmer  should  have  been  directed 
to  the  true  and  legitimate  object  of  his  trade, 
namely  the  production  of  corn  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  with  the  utmost 
economy,— this  fickle,  deceiving,  changeable  rogue, 
this  artful  dodger,  has  captivated  and  drawn  away 
his  the  said  farmer's  mind  and  attention  from  his 
real  business  and  best  interests,  and  like  a  true 
Jack  o'Lantern  as  he  is,  now  shining  up  aloft,  now 
sunk  in  the  slough  of  despond,  has  dragged  John 
Bull  "through  mud  and  mire,  through  brake  and 
briar  "  in  a  vain,  visionary,  and  ruinous  pursuit,  that 
has  disappointed  himself,  and  made  him  ridiculous 
to  others.  Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  in  snapping  at 
the  shadow  he  has  dropped  the  substance.  But 
we  do  not  blame  him.  We  blame  those  who  directed, 
or  rather  distracted  his  attention  to  it,  and  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  The  object  of  trade 
is  profit:  and  Profit  does  not  depend  upon  Price. 
The  greatest  fortunes  that  have  ever  been  made  in 
business  have  been  made  by  the  application  of  in- 
vention and  capital  with  the  object  of  lowering  the 
price  by  economy  of  production,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  demand  by  increasing  the  consumption. 
Look  at  the  Cotton-trade.  When  did  the  Peels  and 
the  Arkwrights  make  their  gigantic  fortunes?  When 
they  lowered  the  price  by  cheapening  the  production, 
and  got  20  customers  for  one  by  lowering  the  price  ! 
But  "  this  does  not  apply  to  agriculture."  How  so  ? 
Is  not  agriculture  a  trade  ?  Are  not  the  plough 
and  the  soil  together  the  machine  that  makes  corn  ? 
And  does  not  the  application  of  capital  in  draining 
your  field  enable  you  to  produce  a  better  article, 
and  in  greater  quantity,  upon  the  same  space,  and 
with  less  labour,  and  therefore  more  economy  ?  Does 
it  not,  therefore,  enable  you  to  sell  it  cheaper,  and 
when  it  is  cheaper  will  not  the  half-fed  poor  be  able 
tojvuy  more  of  it?  The  application  of  capital  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  lower  prices  by  economising 
production,  but  so  infinitely  more  numerous  are  the 
poor  than  the  rich,  that  the  instant  you  lower  your 
price  you  have  an  incalculable  increase  of  customers, 
which  tends  again  to  keep  it  up  by  the  more  extended 
demand,  and  you  find  that  it  is  better  to  turn  50 
pence  than  one  shilling-,  and  that  you  get  more 
profits  with  a  low  price  than  you  did  with  a  high 
one.  "  I  can't  afford  to  sell  corn  under  7*.  a  bushel," 
you  say.     Can't  you  ?     Is  your  farm  all  drained  ? 


"  No  ;  it  would  cost  five  or  six  pounds  an  acre  to 
drain  it."  And  how  much  more  would  it  then  grow 
per  acre  with  the  same  labour  ?  "  Why,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  bushels."  Well,  then,  there's  tiie  price 
of  eight  or  ten  busheis  to  set  against  the  interest  of 
five  or  six  pounds.  "  But  I  have  not  got  the  capital 
to  drain  it  with!"  Have  you  not?  Why,  then, 
you  have  hired  a  null  that  you  can't  work  !  and  the 
more  you  try  to  raise  your  prices  artificially  in 
order  to  cure  that  evil,  the  fewer  and  less  able  your 
customers  will  be,  and  the  worse  your  business  will 
become?  "  But  my  landlord  speaks  differently  ;  he, 
like  me,  wishes  for  high  prices."  Does  he  ?  Then 
he  is  under  a  great  mistake  !  for  lower  prices 
would  bring  you  more  profit,  and  you  could  afford 
to  pay  him  a  higher  rent.  High  prices  are  as  un- 
favourable to  the  landlord's  rent  as  they  are  to  the 
tenant's  profit.  Every  application  of  capital  that 
enables  you  to  grow  more  produce  per  acre  at  the 
same  expence,  increases  the  value  of  the  land  to 
rent, while  it  lowers  the  price  of  the  produce.  There's 
a  paradox  for  you  !  Present  it  to  your  landlord  with 
my  compliments,  and  if  he  asks  you  whether 
your  informant  was  not  "  some  cotton-twisting, 
political  -  economy  -  mongering  spinning  -jenny," 
tell  him  no  !  he  was  a  farmer  and  a  landlord, 
whose  whole  income  is  from  his  land,  as  was 
that  of  his  ancestors  before  him.  But  while 
you  are  about  it,  comfort  his  astonishment  by  the 
assurance  that  while  capital,  and  every  advance  in 
agricultural  science,  tend  to  lower  price  by  increas- 
ing acreable  produce,  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion tends  to  keep  up  prices  by  increasing  the  de- 
mand, and  the  farmer  and  landlord  will  gain  at 
both  ends  ;  for  price,  so  supported,  does  increase 
profit :  but  in  no  other  way.  Tell  him  that  if  re- 
strictive duties  on  importation  prevent  lower  prices 
from  coming  in  at  the  door,  the  substituted  compe- 
tition at  home  brings  them  in  at  the  window  ;  but 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  do  what  you  will  you 
cannot  relieve  your  glut  from  this  source,  when,  as 
in  1834  and  1835,  you  get  one«^.Jf  prices  will  get 
lower  one  way  or  the  other,  is  it  not  safer  to  open 
a  road  out  as  well  as  inwards,  and  give  to  the  ad- 
vancing powers  of  the  British  plough-share  all  that 
Britons  want,  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ?"  to  chal- 
lenge all  the  world  to  a  ploughing-match,  and  beat 
them  on  their  own  ground,  Great  as  our  home  de- 
mand already  is,  we  are  rapidly  overtaking  it :  we 
are  approaching  that  condition  when  we  must 
increase  our  business  whether  we  like  it  or  no ! 
Tell  him,  moreover,  that  the  English  demand 
is  already  so  powerful,  that  it  influences  the 
price  current  at  Dantzic,  Kb'nigsberg,  Hamburgh, 
Stettin,  Odessa,  and  every  port  in  the  world 
that  has  still  corn  left  for  importing  nations, 
which  are  yearly  increasing,  while  the  exporting 
ones  axe  diminishing.  That  so  vast  is  the  influence 
of  the  British  demand,  that  for  every  shilling  that 
they  could  affect  our  prices  they  would  affect  their 
own  from  five  to  ten.  That  with  an  unfettered 
trade  England  will  become  the  corn-mart,  as 
she  is  already  the  money-mart  of  the  world ; 
and  her  agriculture,  no  longer  a  sliding,  uncer- 
tain trade,  will  at  once  assume]  its  true  cha- 
racter as  a  great  business  and  a  safe  investment 
for  capital,  by  which,  as  we  have  beaten  them 
in  every  other  art,  we  shall  beat  them  in  our  agri- 
culture, which,  though  now  "in its  infancy,  bids  fair 
to  attain  a  stature  that  shall  vindicate  its  place 
among  the  rapid  and  gigantic  growths  that  modern 
times  have  seen  in  other  arts,  and  exemplify  the 
scientific  and  economic  truths  that  their  progress 
has  established,"  and  tell  him  not  to  be  in  a  panic, 
for  in  a  very  few  years  he  will  see  and  understand  all 
this  as  clearly  as  it  is  seen  by  his  humble  adviser— 
C.  W.  IL^-.— 

In  1842  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  Mid- 
land's Railway  Companies  was  nearly  220,000?.  on 
a  revenue  of  about  440,000/.  In  1845,  under  Mr. 
Hudson's  amalgamation  of  those  companies,  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  207,000/.,  and  the  revenue 
025,000/.  The  dividend,  which  was  formerly  2/., 
is  now  6/.  12s.  9c?.  Acting,  we  suppose,  on  the 
supposition  that  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  the 
rail  is  true  of  the  road,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes 
to  take  the  Management  of  Highways  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering compulsory  those  district  amalgamations 
which,  under  the  existing  law,  are  now  only  volun- 
tary. From  the  instances,  which  he  adduced,  where 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  permission  in  the 
law  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  an  original  expendi- 
ture of  Gd.  to  9d.  in  the  pound  for  surveying  and 
repairing  the  roads,  was,  under  the  centralised 
system  afterwards  in  force,  reduced  to  from  ]jd. 
to  3d.  in  the  pound  ;  the  money  in  the  former  case 
being  in  effect  thrown  away,  while  the  woTk  now  is 
being  done  in  the  best  manner. 

Now,  this  statement  we  have  to  acknowledge  is 


somewhat  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  (it  is 
not  our  object  a*  present  to  consider  the  policy  o 
Sir  Roteet's  proposal);  but  we  make  it  simply  to 
introduce  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which,  a3  it 
will  soon  be  considered  in  Parliament,  is  likely  also 
to  attract  no  inconsiderable  attention  from  the 
public.  We  wish  to  direct  attention,  not  to  the 
most  economical  method  of  applying  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  (whether 
turnpike  roads  or  highways),  but  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous, the  least  injurious  method  of  collecting 
them.  And  we  beg  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
work  from  which  all  our  information  on  this  subject 
has  been  obtained,  viz. — "Road  Reform;  a  Plan 
for  Abolishing  Turnpike  Tolls  and  Statute-labour 
Assessments,  and  for  providing  the  Funds  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  Public  Roads,  by  an  Annual 
Rate  to  be  levied  on  Horses."*  The  calculations 
and  proposals  in  this  book  have  merely  local  bear- 
ings ;  they  are  all  the  more  definite  and  intelligible 
on  that  account ;  they  are  confined  to  a  statement 
of  the  income  and  expenditure,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Road  Trusts  constituted  under 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament  for  Fife  and  Kinross- 
shires  ;  with  estimates  and  illustrations  of  the  same, 
under  the  alterations  which  are  proposed.  Half  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  historical  and  statis- 
tical matter  necessary  to  establish  the  data  on  which 
the  author's  reasonings  are  afterwards  founded  ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  plan 
of  Road  Reform  which  Mr.  Pagan  has  proposed, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  those  even  who  are 
not  technically  interested  in  the  subject  of  it 
will  agree  with  us  in  considering  it  both  inte- 
resting and  instructive.  In  place  of  the  present 
toll  system,  from  the  produce  of  which  a  very 
large  sum  has  to  be  deducted  for  expenses  of 
collection,  &c,  and  the  present  system  of  levying 
rates  upon  land,  &c,  which  involves  the  injustice 
of  laying  the  entire  burden  of  repairing  highways 
upon  the  agricultural  interest,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  equally  chargeable  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads — in  place  of  these  methods,  Mr. 
Pagan  proposes  such  a  tax  upon  horses  in  the 
several  districts  as  shall  suffice  not  only  to  pay  the 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  of  all  kinds, 
but  also  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  existing  debts.  The  sum  required  in  Fife  and 
Kinross-shire  is  estimated  at  18,055/.  16s.  Sd.;  to 
provide  this  sum  it  is  proposed  to  levy  30s.  annually 
on  each  horse,  by  which,  as  there  are  12,000  horses 
in  those  counties,  the  sum  of  18,000/.  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  make  up  the  rest  by  a  similar  tax  of 
less  amount  on  other  draught  animals,  as  well  as  by 
the  rental  derivable  from  the  toll-houses  and  steel- 
yards, which  will  then  no  longer  be  required  for 
their  former  purposes.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  of  raising  funds  for  maintaining  roads  are 
very  numerous.  Mr.  Pagan  has  most  thoroughly 
exhausted  that  branch  of  his  subject ;  we  had  no 
idea  till  we  had  read  his  book  how  very  many  in- 
jurious bearings  the  present  system  has  on  industry 
generally.  Mr.  Pagan's  plan  of  road  reform  in- 
volves the  placing  roads  of  all  kinds  under  the  same 
management  and  surveyorship ;  it  will  greatly  faci- 
litate the  execution  of  such  a  measure  as  Sir  R. 
Peel  proposes  to  enact  for  the  centralisation  of 
road  management  ;  it  will  do  away  with  that  in- 
equality by  which,  under  the  present  system,  parties 
having  few  horses  ma}'  be  chargable  to  a  higher 
amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  than  those 
who  use  many.  It  will  immensely  diminish  the  ex- 
penses of  coaching,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
of  course,  it  will  facilitate  intercommunication 
between  villages  and  small  towns.f  To  use  the 
enthusiastic  language  of  our  author,  "  The  abolition 
of  tolls  would  cause  infinitely  more  driving;  more 
driving  infers  more  horses ;  more  horses  infer  an 
increased  demand  for  hay  and  corn.  At  present  we 
are  in  an  artificial  condition.  The  toll-gates  bound 
the  drives  of  many,  whether  for  business  or  plea- 
sure. Once  remove  them — once  throw  the  roads 
open,  and  we  shall  see  public  and  private,  vehicles 
of  every  description  flying  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Pagan  enlarges  upon  this  subject  at  great 
length,  and  points  out  in  most  interesting  detail  the 
very  injurious  influences  exerted  on  agricultural 
and  all  other  industry  by  the  present  system  of  road 
management.  But  we  have  not  room  to  follow  him 
further.  We  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  study 
his  volume  for  themselves  ;  and  we  also  hope  that 
it  will  engage  the  attention  of  those  before  whom 
the  present  system  will  shortly  be  laid  with  a  view 


*  By  William  Pagan,  writer.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
Svo,  pp.  336. — We  must  mention  that  Mr.  Sayer,  of  Kingston, 
had  the  merit  of  making  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  some 
years  ago.    See  p.  548,  Ag.  Gazette,  1814. 

t  The  expense  of  a  two-horse  coach  per  stage,  paying  two 
tolls,  is  621.  8a.  per  annum. 
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to  its  receiving  those  amendments  which  may  be 
considered  advisable. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr. 
Pagan  does  not  leave  the  promulgation  of  his  plans 
to  the  unassisted  influence  of  his  book,  powerful  as 
the  statements  it  contains  undoubtedly  are,  but  he 
has  personally,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  successfully, 
urged  them  "at  county  meetings  in  Fife  and  the 
neighbouring  shires.  We  see  from  the  Dundee 
Courier  that  he  lately  laid  his  plans  before  "  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Forfar,"  supporting  them 
by  reference  to  the  road  statistics  of  that  county  ; 
and  they  were  very  favourably  received,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  him,  the 
chairman  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  sincere 
pleasure  at  finding  such  unanimous  approval  of  a 
plan  which  he  firmly  expected  at  no  distant  day  to 
see  put  in  operation  over  the  whole  country. 


DEEP  DRAINING  IN  STIFF  CLAYS. 

TlPTREE-HALL  FARM. 

As  there  still  exists  amongst  agriculturists  a  strong 
doubt  whether  water  will  percolate  through  cold  putty- 
like clays,  I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large,  communicate  the  results  of  my  draining  operations 
during  the  past  year.  I  have  drained  33  acres  of 
some  landl  rent  adjoining  my  own,  finding  it  unprofitable 
to  farm  such  soil  in  its  undrained  state.  The  draining 
cost  me  31.  per  acre,  including  pipes  and  every  expense, 
as  follows  : — Digging  drain,  placing  pipe,  and  filling  in, 
6d.  per  rod  of  5  J  yards  ;  cost  of  pipes,  of  1  inch  bore 
and  15  inches  long,  15s.  per  1000. 

The  drains  are  placed  33  feet  asunder.  We  begin  to 
cut  as  low  as  the  ditch  or  outfall  will  permit,  aud  work 
into  the  rising  ground  until  we  reach  five  feet  in 
depth  from  the  surface;  the  pipes  are  butted  against  each 
other — no  stones  or  bushes  placed  over  them — nothing 
but  the  clay  is  returned  into  the  drain.  I  have  several 
times  examined  these  drains  after  rains  during  the  last 
three  months,  and  find  they  run  admirably,  like  so  many 
tea-pots — leaving  the  surface  dry  enough  for  us  to  plough, 
trench  plough  or  subsoil,  which  we  have  been  doing 
the  last  five  weeks,  in  preparation  for  Beans.  The  soil 
is  a  very  strong  brown  brick  earth,  varying  occasionally 
to  a  yellow  colour,  with  much  iron  in  it.  I  should 
strongly  recommend  those  who  are  doubtful  about  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  draining  strong  clays,  to  in- 
spect the  drains  on  my  Tiptree-hall  Farm,  which  they 
are  quite  welcome  to  do  at  any  time,  aud  so  satisfy  their 
minds.  The  question  of  getting  the  water  through  dense 
soils  is  a  vital  one  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The 
difference  in  the  Wheat  crop  this  year,  between  the 
drained  and  undrained  land  on  my  farm,  is  fully  one 
quarter  of  Wheat  per  acre  and  one  load  of  straw,  being 
more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  drainage. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  doubts,  arguments,  and  dis- 
beliefs of  the  majority  of  agriculturists,  when  they  see 
a  small  pipe  the  size  of  one's  thumb  placed  at  so  great 
a  depth  as  five  feet  in  such  a  soil,  whilst  others  cannot 
imagine  that  an  inch  pipe  is  large  enough  to  carry  the 
water.  I  have  never  yet,  however,  seeu  them  run 
more  than  half  full,  although  possibly  when,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  soil  becomes,  as  it  will,  more  friable,water 
must  have  a  freer  access  to  them.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Josiah  Partes,  whose  calculations  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  one-inch  pipes  at  33  feet  apart, 
and  four  feet  deep,  will  carry  off  all  the  water  that  does 
fall  from  the  heavens  on  a  given  space  in  a  given  time. 
I  consider  the  disbelief  as  to  the  possibility  of  draining 
heavy  lands  a  great  misfortune  and  curse  to  our  coun- 
try. If  there  are  24  millions  of  acres  cropped  annually 
with  corn,  and  12  millions  of  that  land  require  drain- 
ing, I  am  quite  sure  the  increased  quantity  of  corn  in 
a  cold  wet  season  would  be  12  million  quarter's  (I  mean 
of  Wheat,  Beans, Oats,  and  Barley),  aud  on  Grass  lands 
in  proportion. 

There  is  something  very  absurd  in  the  assumption 
that  clays  are  impervious  to  water  ;  such  opinions  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason.  How  often  one  hears  "  Oh! 
but  water  can't  get  through  my  soil  ;"  well,  then,  if 
water  cannot  get  in,  how  does  it  get  wet  ?  Perhaps  the 
same  person  will  tell  you  that  he  has  built  a  wall  or 
shed  of  clay  lumps  well  dried,  and  that  it  requires  all 
his  ingenuity  to  keep  the  water  from  getting  into  it,  by 
thatching,  tarring,  and  a  brick  foundation.  It  is  true 
clay  already  saturated  with  water  will  hold  water  on  the 
surface  like  a  basin,  for  a  very  good  reason,  that  it  is 
already  full  of  water  and  cannot  take  in  any  more  ;  but 
once  provide  the  means  of  escape  under  clay,  with  alter- 
nate dry  and  wet  days,  and  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror 
to  keep  the  water  from  sinking  through  it.  If  any  man 
doubts  it,  let  him  dig  an  under-ground  cellar  in  clay, 
and  see  if  he  can  keep  the  water  from  coming  in,  even 
though  well  bricked. 

Tapping  the  land  when  full  of  water  is,  after  all,  like 
tapping  a  cask — the  liquor  runs  out  at  the  bottom  and 
the  cask  dries  at  the  top.  The  deeper  the  drain  or  tap, 
the  greater  the  pressure  from  above.  As  the  liquor 
flows  the  air  must  follow.  If  you  doubt  it,  consider  that 
no  liquor  can  flow  out  of  a  cask  if  you  keep  in  the  vent 
peg  and  prevent  the  air  entering,  Independent  of  the 
capillary  reasons  why  deep  drains  act  best  (as  explained 
in  my  lrith  letter),  we  must  consider  that  the  deeper 
the  drain  the  more  steep  the  incline  ;  and  we  all  know 
that  water  will  rush  quicker  down  a  steep  hill  than  a 
gentle  slope.  Those  who  consider  1-inch  pipes  too 
small  would  find  how  soon  such  a  pipe  running  con- 


stantly would  empty  a  large  pond.  Of  course,  where 
springs  are  to  be  drained,  the  size  of  the  pipe  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  water.  It  is  well  known 
in  sewerage,  that  small  drains,  if  not  too  small,  will 
keep  themselves  clear  better  thau  larger  ones  ;  and  as 
to  expense,  why,  it  must  be  bad  policy  to  use  large 
pipes  and  large  cuttings,  where  small  ones  will  answer 
better — no  rats  or  vermin  can  enter  1-inch  pipes.  It 
is  lamentably  painful  to  contemplate  the  condition  of 
our  heavy  undrained  lands  during  a  wet  winter.  Look 
at  them  now,  filled  with  water  to  the  surface,  conse- 
quently unable  to  receive  or  appropriate  that  best  of 
manures,  the  heavenly  rain.  Every  hasty  or  con- 
tinuous shower  scours  the  surface,  driving  down  the 
furrows  in  turbid  and  wasteful  streams,  the  very  essence 
of  the  soil— -those  finely  comminuted,  disintegrated,  and 
valuable  particles,  which  the  farmer  has,  with  so  much 
perseverance  and  costly  labour,  exposed  to  the  vivify- 
ing and  advantageous  action  of  atmospheric  alternations. 
But  let  us  carry  our  perspective  to  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  Is  the  prospect  less  dismal  and  dis- 
tressing %  No  !  the  blessed  suu  shines  on  the  sodden 
and  saturated  soil ;  but  it  is  dead  and  impervious  to  its 
invigorating  rays.  The  imprisoned  water  having  no 
escape  downwards,  can  only  be  released  as  steam  by 
evaporation,  carrying  with  it  the  heat  that  should  warm 
the  soil,  and  leaving  behind  a  death-like  coldness,  which 
is  well  attested  by  the  sickly  and  yellow  plants.  Poor 
things,  many  die,  leaving  their  hardier  companions  to 
struggle  on  in  hopes  that  a  parching  summer  may  do 
that  naturally  by  gaping  cracks,  which  man  is  too  poor, 
too  niggardly,  too  ignorant,  or  too  prejudiced,  to  effect 
by  cheap  and  profitable  drainage. — J.  Mechi,  4,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 


ON  THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written,  particularly  of  late 
years,  on  the  many  and  great  advantages  of  thin  sowing. 
There  is  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  this.  The  prac- 
tice is  too  indiscriminately  recommended ;  and  I  read 
with  much  interest  the  two  articles  at  pp.  58  and  59, 
stating  very  fairly  and  judiciously  the  per  contra  side  of 
the  question.  I  am  no  advocate  for  throwing  away 
seed  ;  but  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  saving  seed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  crop  ;  and  this  was  certainly  done  in 
Mr.  Frazer's  case  (p.  58),  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  many 
other  cases,  if  we  could  come  at  them.  The  practice 
is  a  dangerous  one — penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  plant  like  Wheat,  exposed  so  long 
to  so  many  depredators,  both  above  and  under  the 
ground,  demands  an  extra  quantity  of  seed,  to  provide 
against  these  and  other  contingencies  of  soil,  season, 
climate,  and  the  like.  Some  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
wire-worms ;  some  for  crows,  larks,  and  other  birds  ; 
and  not  a  little,  in  but  too  many  cases,  for  the  game. 
Soil  aud  season  too  ought  to  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  proportion  of  seed  sown.  Strong,  cold  lands,  should, 
if  possible,  be  sown  before  Michaelmas —6  or  7  pecks 
an  acre  then  (dibbled)  will  be  fully  equal  to  2  bushels, 
or  2J  bushels  after ;  but  into  November,  3  bushels  will 
not  be  too  much,  especially  on  light  warm  lands  :  for 
the  poorer  the  soil,  the  heavier  ought  to  be  the  seed. 
On  such  soil  the  plants  will  not  tiller ;  and,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  if  tillering  could  be  prevented  on  all 
soils,  the  better  for  the  crop. 

The  late  Mr.  Coke  effectually  settled  this  question, 
so  far  as  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  were  concerned. 
He  never  drilled  less  than  4  bushels  of  Wheat  an  acre, 
at  9  inch  intervals,  and  that  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  on  many  hundreds  of  acres  annually.  All  who 
remember  the  quality  of  the  Holkham  crops  can  attest 
the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  The  mode  of  depositing 
the  seed,  has,  or  ought  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
quantity.  And  here,  I  confess  myself  somewhat  at 
issue  with  Mr.  Frazer,  who  seems  to  regard  dibbling 
as  synonymous  with  thin  sowing.  It  is  no  such  thing  ; 
for  though  I  believe  a  thin  seed  may  undoubtedly  be 
got  in  better  and  more  regularly  by  the  dibble  than  by 
any  other  method,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
may  be,  aud  is,  thick  dibbling,  as  well  as  thin.  For 
instance,  on  kind  working  land,  early  in  the  season,  I 
would,  if  possible,  get  the  droppers  to  put  but  two,  or  at 
most  three  grains  in  a  hole  ;  but  as  the  season  advanced, 
I  would  prefer  double  this  quantity;  and  for  the  reasons 
already  given.  But  settiug  aside  the  period  of  sowing, 
experience  proves  that  there  is  a  something  connected 
with  the  process  of  dibbling,  which  is  more  congenial 
to  the  Wheat  plant  than  either  drilling  or  broadcasting. 
The  advantages  are  two  fold.  1.  Regularity  of  depth. 
2.  Solidity  of  bottom.  The  more  the  seed  furrow  is 
trodden,  and  the  less  it  is  broken  the  better.  My 
experience  on  a  scale  of  from  50  to  100  acres  of 
Wheat  annually  leads  me  to  classify  the  three  modes 
I     have     mentioned,     in     the     following     order  :  — 

1.  Dibbled. — For  levelness  of  crop,  weight  of  grain, 
and  small  proportion  of  dross. 

2.  Drilled. — Not  so  level  either  in  its  growth  or 
quality  of  grain,  with  more  dross. 

3.  Broadcast. — Far  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
preceding.  No  one  in  Norfolk  resorts  to  this  plan  who 
has  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  to  hire  dibblers  or,  a  drill. 

Another  serious  evil  attending  a  thin  plant  of  Wheat, 
though  seldom  adverted  to  by  thin  sowers,  is  its  extreme 
tendency  to  mildew  ;  I  have  such  a  dread  of  this  worst 
of  farm  scourges,  that  I  would  sow  thick  to  prevent 
mildew,  to  which  let  me  add,  good  solid  treading,  no 
matter  how  sown.  The  efficacy  of  this  latter  any  one 
can  prove  by  experiment,  however  small,  even  in  a 
garden  :  sow  a  few  rows  of  Wheat  iu  drills,  tread  well 
one  half  of  the  patch  across  the  rows,  and  leave  the 


other  half  untrodden  ;  if  there  is  any  mildew,  it  will  not 
be  on  the  trodden  part.  I  say  nothing  of  the  advantage 
of  a  full  crop  on  the  score  of  cleanliness  ;  the  land  will 
produce  something,  and  if  not  corn,  weeds.  The  smut 
described  by  Mr.  Eraser  as  affecting  one,  and  one  only, 
of  his  experiments,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
either  the  time,  the  mode  of  sowing,  or  the  amount  of 
seed  sown  :  it  is  solely  dependent  on  the  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  operation  of  cleansing  and  preparing 
the  seed  Wheat ;  I  speak  not  at  random,  but  from  long 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  ;  the  disease 
may  be  produced  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble,  or  it  may  be  prevented  on  the  same  terms.  I 
will  engage  to  produce  a  clean  crop  with  five  pecks,  and 
a  smutty  one  with  five  bushels,  of  seed  an  acre,  or  vice 
versa.  Reverting  to  our  main  subject,  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  fact  that  great  crops  have  occasionally  been 
raised  from  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed,  aud  that  if 
I  have  a  new  sort  of  grain  given  me,  however  minute 
the  amount,  I  should  undoubtedly  dibble  it,  in  garden 
ground,  in  single  grains,  and  at  comparatively  wide  in- 
tervals. But  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  general  field 
crop  ?  I  have  it  immediately  under  my  own  eye  in  a 
small  space  of  ground,  and  if  half  the  plants  fail,  I  can, 
by  transplanting,  bring  them  together  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  blanks.  I  did  so  last  year  in  the  case  of  some 
"  Britain's  Defiance  "  Barley  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  of  Swinstead.  I  planted  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned upwards  of  160  grains  ;  from  some  cause  or 
other,  to  me  unknown,  only  80  plants  survived  to  form 
the  crop  ;  had  this  been  field  instead  of  garden  culture, 
I  should  not  have  had  anything  like  so  many,  and  where 
then  would  have  been  the  sense  of  saving  the  seed  2 
Having  stated  what  I  consider  to  be  the  relative  merits 
of  the  three  methods  of  sowing  in  general  use  forWbeat, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  as  a  general  rule,  six  or 
seven  pecks  an  acre,  well  dibbled,  are  equal  to  eight  or 
nine  drilled,  and  to  10  or  more  sown  broadcast.  I  shall 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  remarks  apply  prin- 
cipally to  Wheat,  and  not  to  Barley,  in  which  crop  I 
readily  admit  that  a  thin  seed  may  not  only  be  applied 
without  so  much  risk,  but  occasionally  with  advantage. 
However,  this  must  greatly  depend  on  the  fineness  of 
the  tilth,  and  other  considerations  of  season,  climate, 
&c,  not  necessary  to  go  into  here. — Samuel  Tat/lor, 
tVhillinglon,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 
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Koine  Correspondence. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. — Should  you  think  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  in  Turnip  culture  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  your  readers,  I  have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Edward 
Strouts,  of  Kingsdown,  near  Sittingbourne,  the  experi- 
menter, to  request  you  will  publish  them  : — 

On  one  Acre. 
No.  1.  55  bush,  of  sprats,  at  'Jd.,  2t.  Is.  3d!.;  4  cwt. 

superphosphate  of  lime,  11. 10s.      ..        ..£3  11    3 

2.  55  bush,  of  sprats . .         ..213 

3.  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime         ..        ..     1  17    6 
1.  55  bush,  of  sprats  and  i  cwt.  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime       3  11    3 

5.  55  bush,  of  sprats 213 

6.  55     do.        do.      21.   Is.   3d. ;   and  25  loads 

of  dung,  SI.  2s.  6<Z 

7.  The  same. 

Weight  per  Acre.        tons.  cwt.  lbs. 
No.  1.  Cream  Globe 
2. 
3. 
i.  Purple  Short  Top  Swedes 

5.  „  „  „ 

6.  Skirving's  Swedes  . . 

7.  Purple  Short  Top 
This  shows  that  sprats  and  superphosphate   of  lime 

(No.  4),  at  the  cost  of  3/.  lis.  3d.  per  acre,  beat  sprats 
and  dung,  at  the  cost  of  SI.  3s.  9d.  per  acre,  by  up- 
wards of  2  tons,  at  a  reduction  in  expense  of  \l.  12s.  &d. 
And  that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  (No.  3),  at  the  cost 
of  1/.  17s.  lid.  per  acre,  beat  sprats  only  (No.  2)  at  the 
jcost  of  21.  Is.  3d.  per  acre,  by  near  3  cwt.,  besides  the 
saving  in  expense  and  saving  in  carriage.  The  heaviest 
weight,  25  tons,  was  obtained  from  the  acre  of  Skirving's 
improved  Swedes,  with  dung  and  sprats  ;  but  I  am  con- 
fident if  these  Turnips  had  bad  the  No.  4  mixture  that 
the  result  in  favour  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  would 
have  been  still  more  decided  than  with  the  Purple 
Short-top  ;  for  we  have  no  Swede  Turnip  grown  in  this 
part  of  Kent  that  equals  Skirving's  in  weight.  Mr. 
Strouts  had  also  a  most  excellent  piece  of  white  and 
green  Globe  of  near  20  acres,  grown  with  sprats 
and  superphosphate  of  lime,  in  the  same  proportions  as 
in  Nos.  1  and  4,  but  these  were  not  weighed  ;  had  they 
been,  I  think  the  effect  of  the  superphosphate  would 
have  been  more  marked  than  with  the  Swedes. — J.  W. 
Tyldeti,  Milsted. — P.  S.  My  own  experiments  last  year 
with  superphosphate  of  lime  are  equally  decided  and 
favourable  ;  but  feeling  so  satisfied  as  to  its  value  from 
my  previous  Turnip  crop,  I  did  not  attempt  to  weigh 
any.  [Our  readers  will  see  at  page  61  a  para- 
graph iu  reference  to  the  experiments  on  superphos- 
phate of  lime  to  which  Sir  J.  W.  Tylden  here  alludes.] 
How  to  Remove  a  Bud  Taste  from  Milk. — I  keep[at 
present  two  milch  cows,  both  of  which  should  calve 
about  April,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  now  giv- 
ing very  much  milk  ;  about  six  weeks  ago,  the  milk 
which  had  stood  for  cream  was  found  to  have  both  a 
bad  taste  and  smell,  and  as,  at  that  time,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  out  during  the  day  a  little  into  a  meadow 
to  which  I  had  applied  a  dressing  of  Liebig's  Grass 
manure,  my  man  was  of  opinion  that  this  had  affected 
the  milk  ;  I  did  not  think  this  could  be  the  case,  but  as 
there  was  very  little  picking  for  them  in  the  meadow, 
and  by  trampling  they  were  probably  doing  harm,  and 
as,  also,  prejudice  is  not  very  readily  overcome,  I  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  kept  up  in  the  cow-house 
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and  yard.     The  milk,  however,  was  still  bad,  and  so 
Liebig  was  held  exempt  from  blame  ;  I  then  inquired 
whether  the  cows  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  illness, 
but  was  informed  not ;  and  the  blame  was  then  laid  on 
some  hay  which  I  had  directed  to  be  salted  at  the  time 
of  ricking  ;  this,  again,  I  was  satisfied  could  not  be  the 
cause,  or  the  practice  would  not  be  recommended  as  it  is 
by  the  scientific  agriculturists  :  I  then  directed  the  milk 
of  the  two  cows  to  be  kept  separate,  and  found  the  milk 
of  one  only  to  have  a  bad  taste,  and  that  the  one  which 
gave  the  most.     I  noticed  this  cow  particularly  myself, 
and  could  perceive  no  signs  of  illness  (this  was  about 
three  weeks  after  the  bad  taste  of  the  milk  had  been 
first  perceived),  but  as  medical  attendants  generally 
prescribe  for  any  little  disorder  that  the  bowels  should 
be  opened,  I   prescribed  for  the  cow   1   lb.   of  Epsom 
salts  with  a  little  ginger  powdered  ;  the  milk,  however, 
did  not  improve,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  (having  a 
great  objection  to  call  in  the  regular  cow  leech)   I  re- 
quested a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  kept  near  a  score  of 
cows,  to  look  at  her  ;  he  did  so,  and  could  perceive 
nothing  wrong,  but  thought  to  cheek  any  tendency  to 
premature  labour,  as  the  cow  was  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition, it  might  be  well  to  take  a  little  blood,  and  beiug 
accustomed  to  bleed  his  own  cattle,  at  my  request  he 
bled  her.     This  still  not  proving  a  cure,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  I   ordered  her  a  pint  of   Linseed  oil,  but 
after  all  my  efforts  the  milk  was  still  bad.     Having 
understood,  however,  that  the  bad  taste  in  milk  from 
cows  fed  on  Turnips  (of  which,  however,  my  cows  had 
not  tasted)  might  be  removed    by  the  application  of 
nitre,   and   finding  also   from   Youatt's   "  Treatise   on 
Cattle,"  that  nitre  was  a  safe  and  valuable  cooling  medi- 
cine, I  thought,  before  calling  in  professional  assistance, 
I  would  make  another  trial ;  I  therefore  directed  that 
she  should  have  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce  administered 
for  two  successive  days,  after  the  first  of  which  her 
milk  had  scarcely  any  perceptible  disagreeable  taste, 
and  after  the  second  was  as  good  as  any  milk  needs  to 
be.  Now,  had  this  cow  been  in  a  large  dairy,  this  would 
never  have  been  found  out ;  the  milk  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  found  to  have  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste, 
but  probably  no  further  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  it.     My  principal  object  is  to  suggest  that  where 
there   is  any   perceptible  disagreeable  taste  in   either 
milk  or  butter  which  the  farmer  cannot  readily  account 
for,  he  should,  by  keeping  the  milk  of  each  cow  separate 
for  one  milking,  ascertain  whether  or  not  his  whole 
dairy  produce  is  tainted  by  one  cow.     I  have  written  at 
some    length,  but  possibly  some  amateur  like  myself 
may  think  not  altogether  to  no  purpose,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  your  more  experienced  readers  shall 
think  it  worth  while  to  account  for  the  disagreeable 
taste  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  inform  me  what  better 
I  can  do,  should  there  be  a  return  thereof.     My  cows 
are  fed  on  hay,  crushed  Oats,  and  brewers'  grams. — 
G.  B.  C,  Manchester. 

Comparative  Estimate  of  the  several  Applications  of 
Milk. — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Mr.  Morton's  report  of  a  Gloucester- 
shire Vale  Farm,  in  a  .work  published  some  years  ago, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
He  says  : — "  In  feeding  calves  for  the  butcher,  it  gene- 
rally takes  seven  weeks  to  feed  them  to  about  a  cwt. 
each  :  and  they  consume  the  following  quantity  of  milk 
in  the  seven  weeks  : — About  10  gallons  the  first  week, 
16  the  second,  20  the  third,  24  the  fourth,  27  the  fifth, 
30  the  sixth,  and  32  the  seventh  ;  so  that  it  takes  159, 
or  say  160  gallons  of  milk,  to  produce  112  lbs.  of  veal. 
The  average  money  value  of  the  various  modes  of  con- 
verting milk  into  a  marketable  commodity  will  stand 
I  thus  : — 
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hoe  10  days  before  any  of  the  others;  before  they  had 
been  up  a  fortnight  you  could  distinctly  see  the  differ- 
ence, to  a  drill,  at  a  considerable  distance.  Where  the 
guano  was  used,  the  Turnips  were  the  second  best ; 
were  more  forward,  and  looked  better  than  those  ma- 
nured with  bones  alone.  The  six  drills  without  any 
manure  completely  failed.  The  bones  and  acid  main- 
tained their  superiority  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
duced by  much  the  best  crop  (I  regret  they  were  not 
weighed),  the  guano  the  second,  and  bones  alone  the 
third.    What  is  the  cost  of  each  sort  of  manure  per  acre  ? 

16  bushels  of  bones,  at  2s.  (id.  per  bush £2    0    0 

3}  cwt.  guano,  at  9s.  per  cwt.      . .  £1  11    6 
Ashes 0    4    6 


54  lbs.  acid,  at  lid.  per  lb 0    6    9 

4  bushels  of  bones,  at2s.  6d.  perbsh.   0  10    0 
Ashes  and  extra  labour 0    5    0 


£.  s.  d. 


s.  d. 


2  16 
0     3 

0 

4 

1     8 
0  18 

i 
6 

S  10 
0  10 

0 
0 

2     6  10 


100  gallons  of  Milk  produce  1121bs.  of  Cheese. 

at  6d.  per  lb 

And  5  lbs.  of  Whey  Butter,  at  Sd.  per  lb.    . . 

100  gallons  of  Milk  yield  34  lbs.  of  Butter, 

at  lOd.  per  lb 1 

And  of  poor  Cheese  74  lbs.  at  3d.  per  lb.     . . 

160  gallons  of  Milk  produce  112  lbs.  of  Teal, 

at  7id.  per  lb 

But  Calves  newly  dropped  are  worth  (deduct) 

Value  of  160  gallons  of  Milk  to  make  Veal    3     0    0 
Therefore  100  gallons  of  Milk  to  make  Veal 

are  wortb  117    0 

Thus  making  cheese  is  more  profitable  than  making 
either  butter  or  veal." — M.  S. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — As  the  time  has  arrived 
when  every  farmer  is  making  arrangement  to  procure 
sufficient  manure  for  his  Turnip  crop,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  send  you  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment with  bones  and  acid  which  I  was  induced  to 
make  from  reading  Mr.  Hannam's  valuable  paper  in  the 
"Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  frequeut  recom- 
mendations in  the  Agr.  Gazette.  I  divided  a  field  of 
3  acres  into  three  equal  parts,  to  be  sowed  with  spring 
Turnips.  The  first  acre  was  drilled  with  4  bushels  of 
bones,  dissolved  with  54  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
acid  (diluted  with  about  four  times  its  weight  of  water) 
and  bones  were  put  into  a  tub  together,  where  they 
remained  three  days  ;  they  were  then  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ashes,  to  render  them  in  a  state  to 
drill.  On  the  second  acre,  3J  cwt.  of  African  guano 
were  used,  mixed  with  ashes  equal  in  quantity  to  those 
drilled  with  the  bones  and  acid.  On  the  third,  16 
bushels  of  bones  were  applied,  without  any  ashes.  Six 
irills,  without  any  manure  whatever,  were  left  through- 
rat  the  field  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  different 
iarts  were  all  drilled  the  same  day  with  the  same  sort 
)f  seed,  and  the  field  is  of  uniform  quality.  The  Tur- 
«l>s,  with  bones  and  acid,  took  the  lead,  and  were  fit  to 
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The  bones  and  acid'  will,  therefore,  cost  18s.  3d.,  and 
the  guano  4s.,  less  than  the  bones  alone.    Such  a  saving 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  advantage  of  starting  the  Turnip  into  such  an  early 
vigorous  growth  that  defies  the  attacks  of  the  flies  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  crop  produced.     Where  farm- 
yard manure  and  guano  have  been  tried,  the  guano  has 
produced  the  best  Turnips  ;  in  this  case,  the  carting  of 
the  dung  to  the  field  has  been  more  expensive  than  the 
guano.— J.  T.  U.     [We  shall   be  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  reports  of  your  experiments.] 
_  Influence   of  Electricity   on  Vegetation. — The  ques- 
tion whether  electricity  has  really  any  effect   on   the 
growth  of  plants  can  only  be  decided  by  a  series  of 
careful  and  accurate  experiments.  Every  person,  there, 
fore,  who  can  offer  a  fact  upon  the  subject  will  aid  in  the 
curious  and  interesting  inquiry,  from  which  many  have 
been  repelled  by  theunphilosophical  methods  employed 
and  the  hasty  deductions  incautiously  and  inaccurately 
announced.     Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  state- 
ments made  respecting  certain  experiments,  I  tried  se- 
veral myself  during  the  past  year.     When  the  Potatoes 
I  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  May  last  in  pots, 
one  treated  with  a  galvanic  circuit  of  a  plate  of  copper 
and  zinc,  were  taken  up,  the  produce  of  the  galvanised 
tuber  was  ten  ounces  in  weight,  and  of  a  similar  one  not 
galvanised,  five  ounces.     They  were  weighed  at  Cbis- 
wick  by  Mr.   Edward  Solly.*      Having  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  mode  recommended  by  Mr.   Forster 
would  be  found  of  no  avail,  I  determined  to  try  that  and 
another  method.     I  surrounded  a  plot  of  Potatoes  with 
the  wires  as  he  directed,  and  found  no  difference  what- 
ever in  them  from  others  adjacent,  at  the  period  of  tak- 
ing them  up.  At  the  same  time,  I  erected  two  poles  about 
20  feet  high  in  another  part  of  the  same  garden,  across 
which  I  stretched  a  copper  wire  l-16th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,    carefully    insulating  the  poles  by  covering 
them  with  a  cap,  lacquering  their  tops  with  a  solution  of 
sealing-wax  in  naphtha,  and  glass  tubes  passing  through 
the  poles,  into  which  the  wire  was  inserted.     From  this 
cross  wire  I  suffered  four  or  five  other  wires  to  hang 
perpendicularly  with  several  branching  wires  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each,  descending  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
ground.     A  row  of  similar  Potatoes  was  planted  in  the 
same  soil,  and  left  entirely  to  themselves.     On  takino- 
them  up  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  produce  of  those 
under  the  wires  was  about  double  that  of  the  others, 
and  while  the  latter  contained  only  one  pound   and  a 
half  of  really  sound  tubers,  the  disease  having  caught 
them  to  a  great  extent,  the  former  gave   16  pounds 
weight  perfectly  sound  and  healthy.     I  am  aware  that 
this  is  merely  a  single  fact,  that  no  hasty  inference  can 
be  deduced  from  it,  and  I  only  state  it  to  persuade  others 
to  similar  trial,  which  I  intend  to  repeat  myself.     It  is 
also  fair  to  say  that  I  know  of  the  experiment  being  tried 
on   cereal   plants  in  the  like  way,  and  there  was  no 
visible  result,  except  a  very  slight  one  in  one  case.     I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  mention  the  apparent 
effects   of  a  few  experiments  with  galvanic  batteries. 
On  June    3rd,    I    sowed   two    pots  of  Mustard  seed, 
in   one  I   placed    the    terminal    wires    of    two    cells 
of   Smee's    battery.      It   came  up   much  sooner  than 
the  other  pot  of  seed ,  and  grew  with  far  greater  vigour. 
In  June,  also,  I  placed   a   Pumpkin-seed  in  a  pot   be- 
tween a  single  circuit  of  zinc  and  copper.    It  was  far 
inferior  to  a  similar  seed  in  growth  and  development 
sown  in  the- ordinary  way,  and  come  to  nothing.     On 
June  3  a  similar  application    made  a  great   apparent 
difference  in  a  cutting  of  a  Pelargonium,  giving  it,  as  it 
seemed,  a  vigorous  growth  in  comparison  with  a  similar 
cutting  with  no  application.     The  same  day  I  treated  a 
Kidney  Bean  in  like  manner  ;  the  advantage  over  the 
other    planted  for   the  comparison  was  most  striking  ; 
the    former    was     in    rough    leaf    before     those    of 
the  other  unfolded.     In  my  own  garden,  and  in  that 
of  a  neighbour,  the  single  circuit   of  copper  and   zinc 
seemed  greatly  to  affect,  by  comparison,  a  row  of  Peas. 
On  July  4,  I  placed  the  terminal  wires  of  a  large  cell  of 
a  Daniell's  battery  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoot 
of  a  Pelargonium.      It  withered  and  died  in  five  days. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  Balsam  a  few 
days  before  ;  it  withered  and  fell  in  24  hours  ;  in  48 
hours  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  a  fire.     I 
made  likewise  several  other  experiments,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  Melon  plant,  which  flowered  before 
any  flower-buds  were  visible  on  two  others  in  the  same 
frame,  there  is  no  result.     It  would,  therefore,  be  in 
vain,  till  further  investigation  has  been  made,  to  specu- 
late on  the  causes  which  produced  those  appearances 
which  I   have  described.     I  simply  state  them  for  the 
information of    persons    curious   on    this   interesting 


matter,  and  while  I  deprecate  every  hasty  conclusion,  I 
would  venture  to  observe  that  a  hasty  abandonment  of 
research  on  a  question  so  worthy  of  it  is  at  least  equally 
to  be  regretted.  If  I  had  only  tried  a  few  experiments,  I 
might  have  seen  nothing  to  mention,  and  concluded 
with  others  that  electricity  had  no  effect ;  but  while 
many  that  I  did  try  gave  no  indication  of  any  result, 
those  I  have  described,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seem- 
ingly connected  with  the  application  of  electricity, 
issued  in  the  manner  stated.— Edwin  Sidney,  Acle, 
near  Norwich. 


"  Two  similar  pots  left  in  Norfolk  gave,   galvanised,   17   oz. 
ungalvanised,  16i  oz.  ;  scarcely  to  be  called  a  resxdt. 


Wheals  differ  in  their  nutritive   Quality.— It  is  with 
much  pleasure  I  observe  in  a  Leading  Article  of  your 
Gaxvlle  your  anxiety  to  direct  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  the  public  to  that  most  'mportant  subject  the  com- 
position   and   relative   nutritiveness   of    the    different 
varieties  of  Wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 
To  the  consume)-,  and  more  especially  to  the  poorer 
classes,  this  is  a  subject  of  money  value  of  no  small 
importance,  and  one  on  which  too  much  pains  cannot 
be  bestowed  to  convince  the  public  of  the  great  loss  they 
sustain  in  purchasing  bread   made  from  those  varieties 
of  Wheat  which  contain  but  a  small  per  centage  of  the 
nitrogenous   constituents,  and  which,  when  they  pass 
through  the  baker's  hands,  are  often  still  more  deterio- 
rated by  adulteration   with  Rice  or   Potatoes,  to  say 
nothing  of  alum,  copper,  and  other  noxious  ingredients 
Used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the   appearance  of 
inferior  and  damaged  samples.     That  a  loaf  possessing 
all   the   exterual   characteristics  of  bread  of  the  first 
quality,  i.  e.  lightness  of  texture,  good  flavour,  and  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  made  with  the  best  wheaten 
flour,  may  be  made  without  its  containing  one  particle 
of  nutriment  (nitrogenous    matter),   I   am    convinced, 
having  seen  and  partaken  of  such  bread  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  found  a  ready  sale  if  offered  to  the 
public  as  best  bread.     But  my  object  is  to  direct  your 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  subject  included  under 
cultivation,  i.  e.,  the  action  of  manures  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  grain,  and  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  did  not   notice  in  his  papers  published  in 
your  Gazelle  a  few  weeks  since.     Mr.  Hyett  was  the 
first  person  to  call  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  soda,  when  used  as  a  top  dressing, 
in  increasing  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  Wheat 
crop    (Agr.   Journal,  vol.  2),   from   analyses   which   I 
made  for  him  in   1840   of  the  crops  grown  with  and 
without  the  nitrate.      The  effect  of  the  nitrates   was 
subsequently    examined   by   Dr.    Daubeny,   and  pub- 
lished in  his  lectures,  and  by  M.  Liebig,  now  Baron 
Liebig,  both  of  whom  confirmed  the  fact.     From  that 
time  I  have  felt  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  have 
made   many   analyses   of   Wheats   grown  with  differ- 
ent manures,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  should 
feel  a  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  any  person  in  fairly 
investigating  the  subject,  which,  from  the  analyses  now 
lying  before  me,  1  feel  confident  would  lead  to  important 
results. — A.  Gyde,  Painswick. 

How  is  Phosphate  of  Lime  Rendered  Available  as 
Food  for  Plants  ?'—  In  order  to  render  the  answer  to 
this  question  intelligible  to  "  P.  V.;"  and  your  readers, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  three  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  base, 
all  of  which  are  called  phosphates.  We  will  illustrate 
this  in  the  salts  of  lime.  One  equivalent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  one  equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  calcium,  form 
a  protophosphate,  commonly  called  a  superphosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  One  equiva- 
lent of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  or  three  equivalents 
of  the  oxide  of  lime  form  respectively  the  diphos- 
phate and  tri-phosphate  of  that  earth,  which  are  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so,  in  water.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  the  insoluble  salt,  which  chemists  say 
"  remains  in  the  soil  inert  and  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  vegetation  till  rendered  soluble  by  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influence."  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  will  convert  the  insoluble  into 
a  soluble  salt.  Sulphuric  acid  will  do  so  much  more 
quickly  and  effectually  j  but  it  is  not,  as  '■  P.  V." 
assumes,  by  dissolving  the  salt  that  these  acids  act, 
but  simply  by  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  bases 
of  the  di  or  tri-salt,  and  converting  it  into  the  neutral 
proto  or  superphosphate.  It  is  true  that  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  phosphate  ex- 
posed to  its  influence,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  increased 
fertilising  property  is  given  to  bone-dust  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid. — C.  R.  Bree.  Stowmarket. 

Mr.  Worthy's  Essay  on  Fork  Husbandry. — Having 
read  your  late  review  of  Mr.  Wortley's  prize  essay,  I 
have  been  induced  to  procure  the  pamphlet,  which  I 
have  perused  with  much  interest.  I  am  now  desirous 
of  adopting  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  W.,  but  find  the 
description  of  the  fork  employed  by  that  gentleman  not 
sufficiently  minute  to  enable  me  to  procure  one  precisely 
similar.  Could  you  oblige  me  (or  would  Mr.  Wortley, 
through  your  pages,  favour  me)  with  such  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  fork  "introduced  into  Mr.  W.'s  neighbour- 
hood by  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,"  as  may 
enable  any  maker  of  agricultural  implements  to  fabri- 
cate a  counterfeit. — Subsoil. 

Thistles  from  Seed. — "A  Leicestershire  Farmer  "says 
he  should  like  to  see  the  person  that  can  raise  a  bed  of 
plants  from  the  seed  of  Thistles.  If  he  will  visit 
Suffolk,  I  can  introduce  him  to  the  man,  (I  enclose  my 
address,)  a  workmau  of  mine,  who  had  no  difficulty 
three  or  four  years  ago  in  obtaining  a  bed  of  very 
strong  and  healthy  ones  in  my  garden.  I  saw  them  in 
their  early  and  more  advanced  stages.  He  tells  me  he 
thinks  about  half  the  seed  he  put  in  vegetated. — 51.  T. 
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Societies. 

KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  monthly  council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house  in 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of  Feb.  ; 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman  president,  in 
£e  chair,  Earl  Grey,  B.  Archbold,  EP  Thos  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett  Esq.,  H. 
Blanshard,  Esq..  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  F.  Burke,  Esq., 
Col.  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  S.r  T.  Drake,  Bart., 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.  M.P.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Hudson,  Esq.,  G. 
Kimberley,  Esq.,  J.  Kinder,  Esq  C.  Pocock,  Esq, 
F  Pvm,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J.  V. 
Shelley,  Esq..   Geo.  Turner,  Esq.,   T.  Turner,  Esq., 


T.   R."Tweed,  Esq.,    H.   Wilson,  Esq.,    and  W.    B 
Wingate,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
Pugh,  "William,  Coalport,  Ironbridge,  Salop 
Chapman,  Charles,  Extern,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 
Ormston,  Robert,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Gmver,  WiUiam,  Northumberland-street  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Anderson  William,  Bant  House,  South-Shields,  Durham 
Grenfell,  Charles  Pascoe,  38,  Belgrave  square 
Wollen,  Joseph  Wedmore,  Cross,  Somersetshire 
BuHer,  James  Wentworth,  Downes,  Exeter,  Devon 
Keen,  Thomas,  Croydon,  Surrey  w„tlo 

Machin,  John  Vessey,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  Notts 
Knipe  J.,  Eccleston  street  south,  Belgrave  square 
Reeks,  James,  Standen,  Hungerford,  Berks  n,in„erfora 

Coxe,  Lieut.  James  (27th  Foot),  Newton  Lodge,  Uungertoru, 

Berks  ■  x      . 

La  Beaume,  M.,  11,  Argyll-street,  London  -Rrnmvird 

Curties,   Rev.  Thos.  Chandler,   Linton  Vicarage,   Bromyard, 

Hereford 
Merrick,  J.,  Windsor,  Berkshire 

The  names  of  26  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented  to  the 
council  the   report  of   the   Finance  Committee,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  public  funds  stood  at  8,200/ ,  with  a  current  cash 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  1,695/!..    Ine 
council  confirmed  the  recommendation  of  the  linance 
Committee,  that  1,200/.  stock  should  be  sold  out  of  the 
funded  property  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  temporary  inconvenience  occasioned  by  tie 
excess  of  the  expenditure   over   the   receipts   at   the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  which  at  that  time  had  amounted  to  l,bOU/. 
independently  of  the  1,000/.  contributed  by  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  'towards  the  expences  of  the  meeting.— 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  the  various  financial 
returns  (of  which  a  detailed  statement  was  given  in  our 
last  report)  required  in  his  notice  of  motion,  ot  the  da 
of  December  last,  were  ordered  to  be  laid  quarterly  on 
the  table.- On  the  motion  of  Colonel   Challoner,  a 
statement  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  apart  from  income  arising  from  the  payment 
of   arrears  of  subscription,  should  also  be  prepared. 
The  council  ordered  further  that  a  list  of  all  members 
in  arrear  of  subscription  should  lie  constantly  on  the 
council  table  for  public  inspection. 

Newcastle  Meeting.— The  President  having  laid 
before  the  council  a  communication  from  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Local 
Committee,  on  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  council  that  the 
annual  county  meeting  of  1846,  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict (comprising  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed)  should  be  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyue 
in  the  week  commencing  on  the  13th  of  July  next  ;  the 
principal  day  of  the  show,  and  that  of  the  pavilion  din- 
ner, being  Thursday  the  16th  of  that  month. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  Mr.  Frere,  in  refer- 
ence to  railway  accommodation  and  conveyance  fo  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  enter 
into  communication  with  the  various  railway  companies, 
and  the  Newcastle  local  committee,  on  the  subject,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  his  enquiries  to  the  council  at 
heir  next  monthly  meeting. 

The  following   communications  were   received  : — A 
letter  from  Mr.  Pusey,   MP.,  to  the   President,    an- 
nouncing the  preparation  of  a  report  by  the  Analysis 
Committee,  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the   Ashes  of 
Plants.     Letters  and  Specimens  of  Draining  Tiles,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Northampton.     A  recommendation  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Moat  Hall,  that  the  county  of  York  should  form 
one  of  the  districts  for  the  country  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety.    A   suggestion    from  Mr.  Martin,  of  Kingston 
House,  Dorchester,  that  engravings  should  be  published 
of  the  prize  implements  of  the  Society.     A  printed  re- 
port from  Mr.  Dean,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Land 
Agents'  Society.     A  letter  from  Dr.  Dewhurst,  offering 
to  deliver  lectures  before  the  Society.     Plans  from  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Devizes,  of  Cattle  Sheds,  Manure  Tanks, 
&c.     Papers  from  Mr.  Dickson,  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Flax.     An  offer  from  Mr.  Stothard,  Medal  Engraver  to 
the  Queen,  of  unappropriated  medal  dies  for  a  royal 
medal.     An  offer  of  services  from  Mr.  S.  Curtis,  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Society.     And  an  intimation  from  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, that  if  the  arrangement  should  be  approved  by  the 
Council,  he  would  willingly  communicate,  in  a  Lecture 
to  the  members  at  the  ensuing  Newcastle  Meeting,  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  and  practical  trials  on  the  subject 
of  the  best  Grasses  for  cultivation. 

The  Council  then    adjourned   to   Wednesday    next, 
the  11th  of  February. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
8.  advantages  and   disadvantages  of  railroads  to 
agriculture. 
See  Report  of  the  meeting  of  land  agents  and  land  valuers  in 
the  Mark  Imm  Express  of  Dec.  29,  1845. 

Consider  that  from  1500  to  2000  acres  are  swallowed  up  by 
every  100  miles  of  railroad  ;  our  increasing  population  can  ill 
snare  so  large  an  absorption  of  corn-growing  land.  Consider 
Sso, how  the  employment  of  so  much  capital  in  this  way  takes 
out  of  the  money  market  those  means  which  might  he  more 
profitably  spent  in  draining  land,  or  in  other  agricultural  im- 
provements i  and  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
turnpike  roads  will  be  thrown  on  the  parishes  through  which 
they  pass,  if  a  diminished  traffic  upon  them  should  reduce  their 
tolls  below  their  expenses.  .  . 

But,  consider  again  :  (1.)  Will  railroads  dimmish  the  num- 
ber of  horses  ?  If  so,  the  lands  which  formerly  grew •Oats i  for 
litem  may  now  grow  Wheat  for  man.  Consider  (2)  that  rail- 
roads require  great  numbers  of  men  for  their  construction,  who 
are  well  paid,  and  who  spend  at  least  five-sixths  of  their  wages 
on  our  farm  produce  (3.)  That  they  employ  a  permanently 
tenfold  larger  number  of  men  than  the  lands  they  occupy  would 
require  under  ordinary  cultivation.  (4)  That  , heir  rateaWe 
value  is  so  high  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  parish  rates  of  the 
lIndsintheir°neighDourhood.  (5.)  That  they  are,  m  effect 
"equivalent  to  the  bringing  of  good  markets  nearer  producing 
districts.  And  above  all  (S),  that  the  cheap,  easy,  and  rapid 
til renin"  which  they  offer  will  destroy  that  isolation  under 
which The  farmer  has  hitherto  suffered  and  by  which,  more 
than  in  any  other  way,  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment has  been  hindered.  , 

But  the  discussion  may  turn  upon  local  considerations  ,  and 
the  nuestion  may  be-"  What  effect  wiU  railroads  have  on  the 
agricunur0r«i  dUrW  ?"  and  local  peculiarities ,  mu.1 .then 
be  considered.  And  let  them  be  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
debate  which  took  place  at  Harleston.  Norfolk,  on  the  14th  of 
May^  1845     See  3th  Annual  Report  of  Harleston  Farmers'  Club. 

St.  Peter's  :   Tenants'   Rights.— Mr.  Smeed  said  he 
had  been  requested  to  introduce  to  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  Club  the  subject  of  Tenants'  rights.     It 
had  been   discussed  at   length  at   the  Farmers    Club 
House,  London  ;  the  report  of  which   discussion  had 
been  forwarded  to  him,  with  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  Society  that  the  subject  might  be  considered 
here.     The  President  of  this  Club  had  also  requested 
him  (Mr.  Smeed)  to  introduce  the  subject  to  this  meet- 
in",   which   he   would   therefore    do    without    further 
apology.     1st.  He  presumed  the  meeting  would  be  fully 
agreed  in  his  first  statement,  viz.— That  every  possible 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  secure  good  farming. 
Rents  could  not  be  kept  up  without  it :  the  heavy  ex- 
pences of  the  tenant  could  be  met  under  no  other  sys- 
tem ;  the  increasing  population  of  the  country  rendered 
it  necessary  ;  and  this  alone  could  secure  the  full  em- 
ployment  of  the   agricultural  poor.     2d.   It  was   not 
likely  that  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  agriculturist  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  would  be  fully  developed  un- 
less due  attention  was  paid  to  the  relative  position  ot 
landlord  and  tenant.     Indeed  he  thought  it  should  be 
forcibly  felt  by  all  classes  engaged  in  agriculture  that 
their  interests  are  mutual  ;  that  they  rise  or  tail  to- 
gether.     3d.    He    was    of  opinion   rents   are   in   MB 
few  cases  too  high   under    circumstances   over   which 
landlords  or  tenants  have  any  control.     In  some  cases 
he  thought  them  too  high  under  existing  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  control ;  but  in  very  many  might 


ne  iceberg.     He  hoped  gentlemen  would  speak  freely 
on  the  subject  this  evening,  hut  would  recommend  to 
wait  till  the  London  Farmers'  Club  had  collected  the 
information  it  was  seekimg,  and  they  felt  themselves 
in  possession  of  more  light,  before  they  Proceeded  to 
petition  Parliament  on  the  subject.— Mr.  W.Manser, 
the  President  of  the  Club,  said,  "  I  quite  agree  in  all  that 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Smeed.     I  think  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  good  farming  is  the  non-employment  of  capital, 
arising  principally  from  uncertainty  of  tenure  ;  and  U 
anv  means  can  be  devised  to  overcome  this,  so  that  the 
tenant  farmer  can  feel  secure  that  he  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  every  judicious  outlay  of  capital  on  quitting 
the  farm,  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  tenants,  but 
to  landlords,  and  the  country  generally.     In  my  opinion 
the  out-going  tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation  foi  any 
increased  value  that  his  system  of  cultivation  may  have 
given  the  farm  he  has  occupied.     Were.be  secure  of 
obtaining  this,  I  feel  confident  the  intrinsic  value  of 
landed  estates  would  rapidly  increase.     I  think  there 
are  many  things  that  the  out-going  tenant  ought  to  oe 
paid  for  by  the  landlord,  which  ought  not  to  he  charged 
to  the  incoming  tenant  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  in- 
crease of  rent.     For,  in  very  many  cases,  if  the  tenant 
(who  may  be  an  industrious,  practical,  and  persevering 
man)  has  a  large  sum  to  pay  on  entering  the  farm,  he 
may  be  so  crippled  in  circumstances  as  to  be  iinable ito 
improve  the  estate,  and  yet  (in  justice)  he  could  not 
object  to  pay  increased  rent  for  the  benefit  received. 
This  plan  would  give  accommodation  to  many  tenants, 
and  also  prove  a  good  investment  for  landlords-increas- 
ing the  real  value  of  their  estates,  while  it  improved 
their  rent  roll.     For  the  advantage  of  all  parties  I  would 
recommend  that  such  a  per  centage  should   be   paid 
(whatever  the  extent  of  the  lease  might  be)  as  would 
wipe  off  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  end  ot  the 
term.     Then  the  tenant  on  leaving  would,  in  justice,  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  for  all  work  done  for  the  benefit  of 
his  successor,  and  for  all  unexhausted  improvements, 
as  Mr.  Smeed  has  stated.     But  above  all,  the  full  value 
should  be  paid  for  straw,  fodder,  and  manure  ;    and 
every  inducement  should  be  given  to  secure  good  farm- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  lease."-A  long  discussion  ensued, 
at  the  close  of  which  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.U  Ben- 
nett, seconded  by  Mr.  N.Bradley,  and  carried  unani- 
mously-" That,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Club  is  fully  em- 
bodied and  expressed  in  what  has  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Smeed  and  Mr.Manser,the  secretary  he  requested 
to  forward  their  speeches  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Farmers'  Club,  as  explanatory  of  their  views  on  the     . 

Maidstone.— The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  this 
Club  as  embodied  in  its  report  for  the  past  year  :- 
«  That  it  is  desirable  to  drill  Swede  Turnips  about  the« 
r  iddle  of  May,  in  high  exposed  situations,  and  about  1 
the  middle  of  June,  in  low  warm  situations;  white  J 
rounds  a  month  later ;  that  Mangold  Wurzel  should  be  t 
dibbled  in  30  inches  apart,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  I 


the  middle  of  May."     It  was  mentioned  by  a  member  i 
whose  land  was  subject  to  fly,  that  he  had  with  success 

•     ..»       i    •  i.  i   .      _r     ..,1-,;  +  ^     T.^-1-i-n/le    riotu'OOn      trip" 


over  which  they  ^«  ^^an^nJdTe'ToSd   dr  I  dTn  altTrnatT^ws  of  'white  rounds  between  the 
they  be  raised   and  yet  the  tenant  would  be ^ourag  ^  ]Mev  from  the  flv>  wluch  had 


and  benefited  if  these  circumstances  were  altered.     4tti 
He  believed  security  of  possession  to  be  most  important  to 
every  occupier  of  land.     Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  soil  is  to  the  farmer  what  improved  machinery 
is   to   the   manufacturer ;    nor   can  there    exist   pro- 
per inducements   to   the    necessary    outlay   in    either 
case,    unless    a    fair    chance    is    given    of   obtaining 
adequate    remuneration.      A   farmer,  under   any  cir- 
cumstances,   risks    his    outlay ;     and    he   has    many 
dangers   and   difficulties   to   contend   with   unfelt  and 
unknown  to  mercantile  men,  but  uncertainty  of  tenure 
places  him  at  once  in  circumstances  infinitely  disad- 
vantageous.    It  will  be  sure  to  operate  on  every  reason- 
able mind  in  the  manifestation  of  a  parsimony,  incom- 
patible   with   the   best   interests   of  the   landlord,  the 
labourer,  and  the  country.     On  these  grounds  leases 
are  desirable.     5th.  If  farms  are  taken   on  a  yearly 
tenure,  there  should  be  given  two  years  notice  to  quit, 
and  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  agreement,  that  the 
landlord  is  not  left  with  a  starved  farm,  nor  the  ser- 
vant without  remuneration.     6th.  He  thought  that  a 
tenant  leaving  should  stand  on  quite  as  good  terms  as 
the  in-coming  tenant,  and  he  knew  of  no  better  plan 
to  secure  the  interests  of  both  these,  and  those  of  the 
landlord,  than  ihe  following  :-(l.)  That  the  out-going 
tenant  be  paid  for  all  work  done  on  the  land  alter  his 
last  harvest.     (2.)  That  all  straw,  fodder,  and  manure 
found  on  the  farm  at  Michaelmas  be  taken  at  its  full 
value.     (3.)  That  half  the  value  of  manures  applied  the 
preceding  year   be   paid  to  the  out-going  tenant.     (4.) 
That  all  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant,  or  purchased 
by  him  of  his  predecessor,  be  taken  by  his  successor. 
(5  1  That  the  real  value  of  these  items  be  fixed  by  fair 
arbitration.— 7th.  He  thought  the  effects  of  this  and  simi- 
lar meetings,  would  be  of  more  importance  if  they  brought 
the  subj  ect  before  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  t'.ian 
if  they  promoted  any  legislative  interference    Judicious, 
voluntary  arrangements  between  landlords  and  tenants 
would  do  more  good  than  Acts  of  Parliament.     Still 
something   was   needed  to  meet  cases  where  persons 
found   in   possession  of  farms,  are   not  protected   by 
any  sort  of  agreement  with  their  landlords  about  the 
treatment  they  are  to  receive  on  quitting,  but  are  left 
to  the  "  custom  of  the  country."     A  legal  standard  of 
appeal    would    be    exceedingly     useful     under     such 
circumstances.       Now,    the    tenant    must    take     just 
what    the    landlord    pleases   to    give    him,    or    enter 
on  a  contest  to   which   he   is   quite  unequal,  and  the 
I  very  ground  on  which  he  stands  is  as  unstable  as  a  float- 


aruieu  iu  uiLeiu<n.c  iu«o   u.    ,.....,«  ~~- —  . 

Swedes,  to  protect  the  latter  from  the  fly,  which  had 
always  attacked  the  white  rounds  first.     June.—"  Thatv 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  the  way  to  make  the  best'l 

'     j l r-    x-   «•.*.  «««!„      o„.l  +rv    o^Tmsp    aR  little  asl 


meadow  hay  is  to  cut  early,  and  to  expose  as  little  as  I 
possible  to  dew  ;  as  soon  after  mowing  as  practicable,  to 
put  it  into  very  small  cocks,  opening  the  same  the  fol- 
lowing day,  again   putting   it  into   cocks  of  a   larger 
size  before  any  dew  falls  ;  and  pursuing  the  same  course 
until  ready  to  carry.     A  cheaper,  but  not  so  desirable, 
yet  very  common  mode  practised,  is  to  allow  the  Grass  < 
to  remain  unbroken  in  the  swathe,  turning  it  once  or 
twice  a  day,  until  nearly  ready  to  carry,  when  it  is  shook 
abroad  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  intended  for  carrying, 
and  taken   up   in  the   afternoon,  taking  care  to  finish 
before  any  dew  falls.  If  the  whole  is  shaken  and  cannot 
be  carried  before  next  day,  it  should  be  put  up  in  secure 
cocks.  Seed  hay  should  not  be  shaken  out,  but  should 
be  turned  in  the  swathe  until  ready  to  carry ;  but  if  too 
large  a  crop  to  admit  of  the  hay  being  made   m  the 
morning  it  may  be  slightly  opened  in  the  swathe.     Tare 
hay  is  very  difficult  to  make  good  ;  it  is  best  to  open 
the  swathe  in  a  fine  day,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
allow  it  to  remain  exposed  as  little  as  possible.     Suffi- 
cient hands  should  be  at  command  to  put  all  into  cock 
every  night,  or  at  the  approach  of  rain.     It  is  desirable 
to  cause  hay  of  all  descriptions  to  heat  in  the  stack  as 
little  as  possible."     July — "  That  it  had  been  found  de- 
sirable  to  cut  Wheat  before  it  becomes  sickle-eared, 
and  other  grain  rather  green.     That  if  men  can  be  got 
to  bag  Wheat  well,  it  is  best  to  bag  ;  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  mow  ;  but  both  bagging  and  mowing  must  be  done 
well    or  dirt  will  get  into  the  sample  from  the  stalks 
which  are  torn  up  by  the  roots.      That  corn   should 
always  be  made  up  in  small  sheaves.     That  wh  en  winter 
thrashing   is   required,  Wheat  threshed   after   having 
been  kept  in  a  barn,  is  generally  better  than  that  kept 
in  stack,  but  that  for  summer-thrashing  the  sample  is 
rather  improved  by  being  stacked.     In  that  month,  the 
members  of  the  Club  having  reported  last  year  on  the 
state   of  the   farm  of  Mr.    Hewitt  Davis,  received!! 
general   invitation  from  that  gentleman  to  inspect  nts 
crops  just  before  harvest.     About  20  of  the  member! 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  on  the  9th  of  July 
and  again  inspected   Mr.  Davis's  crops.     In  August 
Mr  Davis  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Club  to  pa; 
them  a  return  visit  ;  but  Mr.  Davis's  engagements  onl; 
permitted    his    attendance    at    the    monthly    discus 
sion.     The  subject  originally  arranged   for  discussjOl 
was  —  improvements   in     farm    buildings :     but    Oi 
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attendance  of  Mr.  Davis  induced  many  members,  who 
had  not  visited  his  farms,  to  wish  for  some  further  parti- 
culars from  him  on  his  system,  and  particularly  on  that 
portion  of  it  which  refers  to  sowing  a  diminished  quan- 
tity of  seed.  Mr.  Davis,  consequently,  entered  into  an 
elaborate  exposition  on  his  system  and  its  advantages, 
which  led  to  many  inquiries  and  to  some  animated  dis- 
cussion. At  the  conclusion,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  :— Resolved,  "That  every 
friend  of  agricultural  improvement  and  national  pros- 
perity ought  to  try  the  system  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis,  if  only  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  club  be  presented  to  that  gentleman  for 
the  urbanity  with  which  he  has  received  its  deputations, 
and  the  pains  he  has  taken  this  evening  to  explain  every 
part  of  his  system."  September—  Resolved,  "  That 
having  re-discussed  Mr.  Davis's  system,  after  hearing 
that  gentleman's  explanation,  it  is  still  deemed  highly 
desirable  for  every  farmer,  who  can  drill  early  and  culti- 
vate in  any  way  approaching  Mr.  Davis's  system,  to 
try  at  least  a  portion  of  his  land,  with  a  diminished 
quantity  of  seed,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  club. 
•  The  club  do  not  recommend,  however,  farmers  on  un- 
"  drained  land,  to  try  it  to  any  very  great  extent."  At 
the  December  meeting,  the  secretary  read  several  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  "select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  a  legislative  enactment  being  intro- 
duced to  enable  the  possessors  of  entailed  estates  to 
charge  such  estates  with  a  sum,  to  be  limited,  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  and  otherwise  permanently  im- 
proving the  same."  A  large  majority  of  the  witnesses 
preferred  draining  at  least  4  feet  deep  ;  and  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  superfluous  water  first  fills  the 
large  cracks  of  the  earth  from  the  surface,  and  then 
rises  from  below,  thus  chilling  the  plant,  and  generally 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  An  interesting 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  some  members,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  very  tenacious  clays,  gave  their 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  the, 
water  very  seldom  got  so  deep  as  four  feet  ;  and  that 
on  some  very  tenacious  clays  it  was  preferable  to  drain 
about  30  inches  deep,  leaving  the  drains  only  half  the 
distance  apart  of  deep  drains. 


7th, 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Comber,  County  Down. — We  last  week  described  the 
operations  of  draining,  &c,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  this  estate,  and  we  will  now 
transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  the  very  inte- 
resting report  lately  given  in  the  Dublin  Farmers' 
Gazette,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
which  he  adopts.  He  says : — "  The  rotation  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  on  our  large  farm,  is  the  five  course. 
First,  <n-een  crop,  half  Potatoes  and  half  Turnips,  the 
formeiMn  the  succeeding  rotation  taking  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  latter  in  the  previous.  Second,  Wheat  on 
'  all  land  eleared  by  March,  being  nearly  the  entire,  as 
we  then  store  the  remaining  Turnips,  the  whole  sown 
down  with  Clover  and  Grass.  Third,  Clover  and  Grass 
for  green  feeding  and  hay.  Fourth,  pasture.  Fifth, 
Oats.  We  are  much  dissatisfied  with  this  rotation,  as 
the  year  of  pasture  makes  no  adequate  return,  and 
greatly  diminishes  the  average  annual  produce  ;  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  change  it  till  our  draining  and 
other  improvements  shall  be  completed,  the  soil  under 
pasture  being  in  the  best  state  for  draining.     I  know 


know  the  best  scientific  professors  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  well  arranged  rotation,  with  frequent  and  adequate 
dressings  of  manure,  will  render  unnecessary  the  great 
loss  of  produce  and  the  great  waste  of  manure  insepa- 
rable from  a  year  of  pasturage,  in  a  five  course  rotation. 
Nor  are  we  without  experience  to  support  that  opinion. 
My  brothers  and  I  have  three  distinct  farms,  cne  of 
9  Cunningham  acres,  one  of  21  Cunningham  acres,  and 
our  large  farm  of  nearly  400  statute  acres.     That  of 
21  acres  has  been  cultivated  for  above  20  years  under 
the  four  course  shift,  the  same  as  the  five  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  of  pasturage,  and  its 
productiveness  has  not  diminished  one  whit  from  the 
maximum  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  first  few  years, 
except  in  Clover,  which  occurring  every  fourth  year  has 
certainly  become  so  precarious,  that  Italian  Rye  Grass 
is  now  mainly  relied  upon.     The  Potatoes  and  Turnips 
occurring  but  once  in  eight  years  are  productive  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  Wheat  and  Oats,  on  the  average  of 
vears,  produce  the  enormous  return  of  very  nearly  30  cwt. 
to  the  Cunningham  acre.     In  one  year,  40  cwt.  of  Oats 
were  derived,  and  in  an  extreme  year  35  cwt.  of  Wheat 
to  the  Cunningham  acre.     On  this  farm  the  produce  of 
manure  from  exclusive  house  feeding  is  very  great,  and 
the  manure  is  aided  by  a  mixture   of  peat  earth,  lime 
being  given  every  fourth  year  with  the  green  crop,  in 
the  proportion  of "20  barrels  or  fiO  bushels  of  unslaked 
lime  to  the  Cunningham  acre.     The  soil  is  on  the  clay 
slate  of  the  grau-wacke  formation.     The  small  farm  of  9 
acres  is  placed  under  a  rotation  designed  to  exhibit  the 
maintenance  of  the  largest  possible  stock  of  black  cattle, 
fed  entirely  in  the  house,  and  also  to  test  the  effects  of 
a  very  lengthened  rotation,  including   every   crop   for 
which  the  soil  is  adapted  which  can  be  made  useful  and 
profitable.     It  is  in  10  divisions.     The  rotation  is  the 
following  :— 1st  year,  Potatoes  ;  2d,  Wheat ;  3d,  Beans 
on   two-thirds,  Cabbages  on  one-thhid  ;    4th,   Wheat ; 
5th,  Turnips  ;  6th,  Wheat,  sown  in  February  or  March, 
with  Red  Clover  and  Italian  Rye-Grass  at  the  same 


time,  from  which  several  advantages  arise 
Clover  and  Italian  Rye-GrasB  for  green-feeding  and 
hay  ;  8th,  Oats  ;  9th,  Flax  ;  10th,  Rape,  Vetches,  and 
transplanted  Turnips,  two  entire  crops  in  the  year. t 
Under  this  rotation,  five  black  cattle  are  kept  in  sum- 
mer, and  six  in  winter— one  being  an  ox,  which  per- 
forms all  the  drawing,  aided  in  the  ploughing  by 
another  ox  or  horse,  as  on  the  plan  of  neighbouring,  so 
common  and  properwith  small  farmers.  Two  pigs  are  also 
kept,  and  a  large  number  of  fowl  for  supply  of  my  own 
family.  The  course  of  feeding  is  as  follows  :— About 
the  third  week  of  April  the  Rape  sown  in  August  alter 
Flax  on  one-half  of  the  division,  is  ready.  It  is  sown 
broadcast,  at  three  times,  from  the  earliest  day  possible 
after  the  Flax  is  pulled,  to  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  it 
supplies  thecattle  till  nearly  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  the  Rape  is  mixed  with  Rye,  sown  in  Sept. 
on  one-fourth  of  the  ground  intended  for  Turnips— the 
Aberdeen  and  Globe  being  sown  on  that  portion,  and 
Swedes  on  the  other  three-fourths.  After  the  Rape  and 
Rye,  Clover  and  Italian  Rye-grass  form  the  supply  till 
about  the  third  week  of  June,  when  the  portion  unused, 
generally  three-fourths  of  the  entire,  is  cut  for  hay.  By 
the  third  week  of  June,  winter  Vetches  sown  in  October 
upon  part  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  Flax  ground,  is  in 
full  flower,  and  beginning  to  pod  ;  and  followed  by  spring 
Vetches,  sown  in  February  or  March  on  the  other  part 
of  that  portion,  supplies  foed  till  nearly  the  first  of 
August.  The  second  cutting  of  Clover  then  comes  inte- 
nse, and  almost  the  entire  of  this  cutting  is  consumed 
green,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  dry  Wheat-straw.  When 
it  is  finished  earlier  or  later  in  September,  according  to 
the  season,  Vetches  sown  upon  the  Rape  ground  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  the  middle  of  May  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  June  succeed,  and  are  aided  by  early  imperial 
Cabbages,  which  are  planted  alternately  with  flat  Dutch, 
the  removal  of  which  permits  the  flat  Dutch  to  increase 
till  they  are  wanted  in  October  and  November. 

A  partial  third  cutting  of  Clover  (liquid  manure 
being  applied  after  each),  and  in  some  seasons  a  cutting 
of  the  young  Clover  sown  with  the  Wheat  (which  is  cut 
off  high  above  the  Clover),  with  Cabbages,  have  never 
failed  to  carry  on  the  cattle  to  the  middle  of  November, 
when  Turnips  and  other  winter  feeding,  consisting  of 
Bean  haulm  and  Rye-grass  hay,  with  some  straw  cut 
into  Chaff  and  boiled  with  an  addition  of  bruised  Flax 
seed  and  bolls  (all  such  being  saved),  and  a  portion  of 
Bean  meal,  form  the  dependence  of  the  stock  till  the 
return  of  Rape  in  April.  One  entire  tenth  of  the  farm 
is  thus  in  Turnips,  and  also  the  half  of  a  tenth  under 
winter  and  early  spring  Vetches,  on  which  Globes  are 
sown  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  Swedes  transplanted 
from  that  time  till  the  1st  August  with  plants  taken 
from  a  portion  of  the  field  sown  with  Swedes,  and  left 
with  a  double  supply  of  plants  at  the  time  of  singling. 
All  the  Beans  are  used  for  the  cattle,  being  given  m 
meal  with  their  drink  during  summer,  and  boiled  with 
the  food  in  winter.  The  manuring  of  this  land  is  by 
light  dressings  of  solid  and  liquid  manure  each  alternate 
year— 20  barrels  of  lime  the  Cunningham  acre  being 
given  with  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  strewed  in  flour  upon 
the  drills  after  the  crops  are  planted  and  sown. 

The  success  of  this  course  is  so  far  all  I  could  wish. 
The  number  of  cattle  kept  is  equal  to  almost  any  well- 
proved  attempt  I  have  met  with.  Every  crop  is  abun- 
dant. I  have  this  year  threshed  only  my  Potato-land 
Wheat.  It  yielded  32J-  cwt.— from  a  Scotch  boll  240 
lbs.  of  Hopetoun,  in  the  proportion  of  28£  cwt.  per 
Cunnineham  acre.  Many  think  the  attempt  to  raise 
Wheat  thrice  in  ten  years  will  fail.  Considering  that 
analysis  has  proved  that  Wheat  extracts  even  less  than 
Oats  from  the  soil,  I  am  resolved  to  work  out  the  expe- 
riment. I  only  now  regret,  that  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  small  farm  I  did  not  lay  out  a  small  paddock  of 
half  an  acre  in  permanent  Grass  for  "  playground  "  for 
the  cattle,  and  I  mean  to  remedy  that  defect. 

By  the  result  of  our  experience  on  those  small  farms, 
we  are  emboldened  to  determine  on  giving  up  pasturage 
on  our  large  farm,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotation 
following  the  completion  of  our  thorough-draining  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  and  we  have  designed  the  following  : 
—1st,  Potatoes  ;  2nd,Wheat ;  3rd,  Beans  ;  4th,Wheat; 
5th,  Turnips ;  6th,  Wheat ;  7th,  Clover ;  8th,  Oats.  One 
field  of  about  20  acres,  now  in  permanent  pasture, 
will  so  remain  for  young  cattle,  and  an  occasional  "play- 
ground "  for  others.     Vetches  and  Rape  will  be  raised 


of  the  crops  in  frequent  and  suitable  dressings,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  result.  You  have  dragged  me  into 
this  subject,  and  you  muBt  bear  the  infliction  of  my 
prolix  communication. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  on  our  large  farm 
we  have  ascertained,  upon  the  weigh-bridge,  the  pro- 
duce of  an  entire  field  of  Cup  Potatoes,  as  taken  from 
the  ground  in  one  year,  at  nearly  14,  and  in  another  at 
15|  tons  per  Cunningham  acre.  Our  Swedish  Turnips 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  reach  40  tons  this  year.  Wheat 
and  Oats  have  produced,  on  the  large  scale,  from  25  to 
30  cwt.  per  Cunningham  acre.  This  produce  is  fully 
25  per  cent,  increased  from  the  best  of  the  "  good  old 
times." — John  Andrews. 


UJebfetos. 

The    Muck     Manual.        By     Frederick      Falkner. 

J.  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
A  new  edition  of  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
little  book.  Its  present  form  and  contents  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  former  work,  and  a 
glossary  explanatory  of  the  names  and  hard  words  which 
have  been  used  in  the  volume  is  appended  to  it.  It  is 
written  in  a  very  simple  and  pleasing  style,  and  con- 
tains, we  believe,  all  on  the  subject  of  manures  that  a 
farmer  really  needs  to  know.  We  extract  from  the 
preface  the  following  passage  in  which  the  author  after 
apologising  for  the  humble  title  he  has  adopted  for  his 
book  thus  recommends  its  perusal. 

"  To  descend,  however,  from  this  lofty  strain  into 
which  our  apology  has  betrayed  us,  let  us  seriously 
recommend  you  if  you  belong  to  the  honourable  frater- 
nity of  the  most  ancient  of  all  professions,  as  we  have 
been  all  along  presuming,  to  make  a  few  scratches  on 
this  lowly  and  too  much  neglected  heap  of  all  sorts  oi 
despised  things,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  soon 
rake  up,  like  the  cock  in  the  fable,  jewels  of  great  value, 
which  you,  more  happy  than  he,  will  know  how  to 
estimate  and  apply  to  most  excellent  and  profitable  uses.'> 


The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep  it  sound.  With 
Illustrations.  By  William  Mills,  Esq.  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
A  beautifully  got  up  work,  excellently  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  capital  lithographic  drawings.  It  treats  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot — the  practice  of  shoeing,  and  the 
proper  stable  management  of  the  horse,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  foot.  Mr.  Mills  has 
written  a  very  useful  essay,  and  one  which  should  be 
read  by  every  gentleman  owning  a  horse. 

Miscellaneous. 

Analysis  of  Experiments  with  Super-phosphate  of 
Lime  and  other  Manures.— The  Right  Hon.  T.  Pem- 
berton  Leigh,  having  instructed  one  of  his  tenants,  Mr. 
Strouts,  of  Kingsdown,  Kent,  to  try  some  experiments 
with  different  manures,— on  the  22d  November,  1843, 
Mr.  Strouts  set  out  six  acres  and  sowed  them  with 
Wheat,  having  dressed  one  of  them  (No.  1)  with  30 
loads  of  farmyard  dung,  costing  il.  10s.-  On  the  19th 
March,  1844,  he  used  the  following  top-dressings  on 
four  of  the  unmanured  acres  (still  leaving  one  un- 
manured)  ;  No.  2  with  3  cwt.  2  qrs.18  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guauo,  costing  11.  4s.  ;  No.  3  with  5  cwt.  of  rape-dust, 
costing  1/.  12s.  6d.  ;  No.  4  with  6  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  urate, 
costing  11.  12s.  6d.  ;  No.  5  with  6  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  of 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  costing  21.  is.  9rf.  Last  year 
these  plots  were  again  sown  with  Oats.  The  following 
Table  will  show  the  comparative  results,  which  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Leigh  at  the  dinner  of  the  Lenham 
Association.  We  have  calculated  the  increase  of  crop 
from  the  lowest  manured  acre,  and  the  saving  in  cost 
by  deducting  the  cost  of  each  manure  from  that  of  the 
highest,  namely  farmyard  dung. 


"Wheat. 


in  the  proportion  that  may  be  found  useful,  on  the  divi- 
sion allotted  to  Beans.  Time  will  show  whether  the 
abandonment  of  pasturage  will  realise  theoretic  expecta- 
tions. I  can  see  no  necessity  for  the  waste  and  loss 
incurred  by  pasturage.  Land  requires  rest  from  pro- 
ducing the  same  crop  too  frequently.  Obviate  that  evil 
by  a  lengthened  and  varied  rotation,  and  supply  the  food 


»  The  advantages  of  sowing  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  in  the 
early  spring,  at  the  same  time  as  "Wheat-seed,  are  the  toUow- 
ing  :— Turnip  land  then  sown  is  well  consolidated,  and  will  be 
rendered  more  so  by  succeeding  spring  rains,  and  that  solidity 
may  be  increased  by  rolling.  If  sown  at  a  later  season  with 
Barley,  such  consolidation,  so  useful  to  Clover,  cannot  be  so 
well  secured.  The  Clover  plant,  when  sown  with  Wheat  thus 
early,  has  time  to  attain  size  and  strength  before  the  Wheat 
can  shade  it,  and  the  shading  by  spring-sown  Wheat  is  less 
than  by  any  other  crop,  for  the  seed  stem,  when  it  begins  to 
run,  proceeds  rapidly,  with  less  flag  than  any  other  cereal,  and 
is,  throughout,  comparatively  open  in  the  bottom.  It  is  owing 
to  these  advantages,  as  I  conceive,  that  I  have  succeeded  much 
better  with  Clover  under  this  system  than  formerly. 

t  By  taking  the  year  after  Flax  for  Rape,  Vetches,  &c.,  two 
entire  crops  of  green-feeding  are  secured  in  full  perfection 
within  the  year  ;  thus,  half  the  field  in  Eape,  in  three  sowings, 
say  10th,  20th,  and  30th  August,  succeeded  by  late  spring 
Vetches,  sown  from  about  the  middle  of  May  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  June :  the  other  half  in  winter  and  early  sown  spring 
Vetches,  succeeded  by  Globe  and  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips. 


Dung 

Guano 

Rape   

Urate  

Super-phosp.  of  Lime 
Oats. 

Dung  

Guano 

Rape    

Urate 

Super-phosp.  of   Lime 


Produce. 


bu. 
10 
40 
38 
38 
53 

56 
56 
55 
56 
56 


gal. 
6 
6 
3 
5 
5 

4 
7 
2 
5 
0 


Straw. 


lbs. 
2376 
2196 
1872 
2028 
2940 

3086 
2873 
2701 
2848 
2828 


bu.   gal. 
2      3 


2 

0 

0 

15 


Saving. 


£  s.  d. 


2    6 

2  17 
2  17 
2    5 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  saving  estimated  here 
must  be  spread  over  the  whole  course.  The  above  is  a 
very  important  experiment,  and  entitles,  not  only  Mr. 
Leigh  for  incurriug  the  expense,  but  also  Mr.  Strouts 
for  carrying  it  out,  to  the  gratitude  of  agriculturists. 
Mr.  Strouts  has  also  tried  other  experiments  with  the 
super-phosphate  on  Turnips  and  Swedes.     The  result 


Manure  per  acre. 


55  bshls.   Sprats  and  4 

cwt.  super-phos.",Lime 

55  bshls.  Sprats    ...... 

5  cwt.  super-phos.  Lime 


Turnips. 


Tns.  cwt.  lbs. 


Tns.  cwt.  lbs. 


7 
19 


3  3 
2  1 
1  16 


— Maidstone  Gazette. 

IndianlCorn.—I  have  grown  Indian"corn  for  five 
successive  years,  raised  it  in  the  end  of  February  in  a 
hothouse,  transferred  it  to  a  greenhouse  to  harden  it  in 
April,  and  planted  strong  young  plants  in  a  sheltered 
spot  (south  aspect)  in  the  open  air  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  seed  ; 
the  ears  full  sized,  but  as  you  say,  it  wants  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  say  from  80  and  upwards  by  day,  and 
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not  lower  than  70  at  night  to  swell  the  seed  and  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  variability  of  our  climate,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  the  easterly  winds  in  spring,  pre- 
cludes all  idea  of  ever  introducing  Indian  corn  ioto  our 
fields  as  agricultural  produce,  returning  a  remuneration 
to  the  farmer ;  even  with  artificial  raising,  the  after 
risk  is  too  great  to  undertake  its  culture. — John  E. 
Rolls,  jun.,  in  the  FArmers1  Journal. 

Theory  of  Manuring, — It  is  at  present  a  matter  in 
dispute,  whether  animal  and  vegetable  substances  should 
be  placed  on  the  land  while  undergoing  decay,  or  after 
their  decay  is  complete  ;  whether  the  ammonia  and 
other  products  of  decomposition  which,  during  decay, 
escape  into  the  air,  be  useful  or  not  to  the  crops  if 
placed  upon  the  land  ?  The  decision  of  this  question 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer,  as  it  would 
teach  him  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  em. 
ploying  the  manure  of  his  yards,  and  probably  show  him 
whence  he  may  draw  a  supply  independent  of  foreign 
importation.  An  element,  which  chemists  call  nitrogen, 
is  found  to  be  a  constant  and  necessary  part  of  Wheat 
and  other  grain,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  every  crop.  The 
inquiry  for  men  of  science  is,  whence  do  plants  derive  it ! 
If  this  were  ascertained,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  farmer,  as  they  could  at  once  tell  him  many 
things  which  he  would  like  to  know,  respecting  manures, 
and  which  would  be  of  far  more  value,  because  uni- 
versally true,  than  the  experience  of  any  man,  since  the 
most  extensive  experience  is,  after  all,  only  partial  and 
limited.  — :  Proposal  for  establishing  a  College  of 
Chemistry. 

A  Table,  showing  the  Weight  of  a  Bushel  and  Quarter  of  'Grain, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Quarter  according  to  its  weight,  varying 
fromjd.  to  2d.  per  lb. ;  also  the  value  of  a  cwt.  after  the  same 
rate  per  lb. 
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38  21  1019  022    2  25  4  28  0 

31     8!34  10 

3S  0 

41     2 

44    4 

47  6 

50  8 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

FEBRUARY. 
The  chief  points  for  attention  during  the  month  of  February 
are — the  management  of  live  stock  and  manure,  the  manuring 
of  Grass  lands,  the  solving  of  Tares,  Beans,  and  Oats,  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  intended  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c. 
Besides  this,  too,  the  Market  Operations  of  this  month  are 
generally  of  importance.  Both  sheepand  cattle  that  have  been 
feeding  all  winter  will  be  getting  on  towards  readiness  for  the 
butcher. 

Management  of  Live  Stock.— The  following  extracts  which  have 
been  already  published  in  this  Gazette,  are  far  more  instructive 
on  this  point  than  any  statements  founded  merely  on  our  own 
experience.  The  first  is  descriptive  of  the  method  of  rearing 
calves  in  the  Gloucestershire  dairy  districts.  "The  calf  is 
removed  from  the  cow  at  six  or  eight  days  old,  provided  the 
dam  be  a  cow,  and  not  a  heifer ;  but  if  a  heifer  the  calf  is 
allowed  to  remain  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  calf  renders  her 
easier  to  milk  afterwards.  At  about  a  week  old,  calves  are 
allowed  each  two  quarts  of  milk  twice  a  day.  Nothing  else  is 
given  till  they  are  about  two  months  old,  except  hay,  which 
they  generally  eat  well  at  a  very  early  age,  say  three  weeks. 
After  two  months  old  they  consume  a  good  quantity  of  hay,  and 
then  we  reduce  the  two  quarts  of  milk  to  one,  and  add  two 
quarts  of  water,  which  makes  a  mixture  of  three  quarts,  as  of 
course  they  require  more  to  drink  when  they  eat  so  much  hay. 
At  about  10  weeks  old  they  are  turned  to  Grass,  and  the  milk 
is  entirely  discontinued  by  degrees.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
heifer  should  suckle  her  first  calf  except  for  the  limited  period 
just  mentioned  ;  she  should  be  made  quiet  for  milking  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  this  object  is  defeated  by  allowing  the  calf  to 
suck."  Our  second  extract  on  the  same  branch  of  the  subject 
shall  be  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Transactions 
^  ^.Highland  Society  "On  Rearing  Cattle  with  a  view  to 
Early  Maturity."  It  describes  the  practice  prevalent  in  Ber- 
wickshire. "It  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  cows  to  calve 
between  February  1  and  April  1.  If  earlier,  they  will  get 
almost  dry  ere  the  Grass  comes,  and  calves  later  than  this 
will  scarcely  be  fit  for  sale  with  the  rest  of  the  lot.  When  a 
calf  is  dropped  it  is  immediately  removed  from  its  dam,  rubbed 
^  ™ tb.a  coarse  cloth  or  wisp  of  straw,  and  then  placed  in  a 
crib  in  the  calf  house  among  dry  straw,  where  it  receives  a 
portion  of  its  own  mother's  first  milk.  For  a  fortnight  new 
milk  is  the  only  food  suitable  for  it,  and  of  this  it  should  receive 
a  liberal  allowance  twice  a  day ;  but  means  should  after  this 
be  used  to  train  it  to  eat  linseed  cake  and  sliced  Swedish 
Turnips  ;  and  the  readiest  way  to  do  so  is  to  put  a  bit  of  cake 
into  its  mouth  immediately  after  getting  its  milk,  as  it  will  then 
suck  greedily  at  anything  it  can  get  hold  of.  Bv  repeating 
this  a  few  times,  and  placing  a  few  pieces  in  its  trough  it 
will  usually  take  to  this  food  freely,  and  whenever  this  is 
the  case  it  Bhould  have  as  much  as  it  can  take,  so  that  its 


allowance  of  milk  may  be  diminished  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  younger  calves  which  are  coming  in  succession.  This  is 
of  the  greater  importance  that  it  is  always  most  desirable  to 
avoid  mixing  anything  with  their  milk  by  way  of  helping  the 
quantity.  When  a  substitute  must  be  resorted  to,  oatmeal 
porridge,  mixed  with  the  new  milk,  is  perhaps  the  best.  The 
sour  smell  invariably  found  in  the  calf-house  when  porridge 
or  jelly  of  any  kind  is  mixed  with  the  milk,  is  proof  sufficient 
that  indigestion  is  the  consequence.  An  egg  put  into  each 
calf's  allowance,  and  mixed  with  the  milk  by  stirring  with  the 
hand,  is  a  good  help  and  never  does  harm;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, it  is  best  to  give  milk  warm  and  unadulterated,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  and  along  with  this  dry  farinaceous 
food — Turnips  and  hay  ad  lib.  If  more  liquid  be  needed,  a  pail 
with  water  may  be  put  within  their  reach,  as  this  does  not  pro- 
duce the  bad  effects  of  mixed  milk.  Indeed,  it  is  best  to  keep  as 
closely  as  possible  to  thenaturalarrangement  according  to  which 
the  calf  takes  its  suck  at  first  frequently,  and  then  at  longer 
intervals,  as  it  becomes  able  to  eat  of  the  same  food  as  its 
dam.  The  diet  of  the  cows  at  this  season  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence.  Swedish  Turnips  yield  the  richest  milk,  but  it 
is  too  scanty,  and  calves  fed  on  it.  are  liable  to  inflammatory 
attacks.  Globe  Turnips  should,  therefore,  form  their  principal 
food  during  the  spring  months.  Care  should  also  have  been 
taken  that  they  do  not  get  too  low  in  condition  in  the  autumn 
and  wintei',  and  for  this  end  it  is  well  to  put  them  dry  at  least 
three  months  before  calving.  Some  may  think  this  long  ;  but 
on  a  breeding  farm  milk  is  of  little  value  at  this  season.  The 
cows,  when  dry,  are  kept  at  less  expense,  and  by  this  period  of 
rest  their  constitution  is  invigorated^  greater  justice  done  to 
the  foetus  now  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity,  and  so  much 
more  milk  obtained  after  calving,  when  it  is  really  valuable." 
We  postpone  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  till  later  in  the 
spring,  when  it  will  be  more  seasonable. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Cements — XX  X  asks  if  a  good  deal  floor  once  used  as  a 
granary  will  answer  for  a  malting  room  in  the  stages  for  the 
growth  of  the  Corn,  and  will  it  be  advisable  to  glaze  it  over 
with  marine  glue,  or  cover  it  over  with  any,  and  what 
cheap  cements  ? 

Food  foe  Horses— 72  V R — By  all  means  :  Oat  chaff  from  the 
winnowing  machine  may  be  given  to  horses.  Tou  may  plant 
Potatoes  at  the  usual  time  of  Bean  sowing,  only  a  little 
deeper  than  usual.  We  shall  adopt  the  practice  extensively 
this  year,  and  will  detail  the  process  at  the  proper  time. 

Gas  Liquor — J  L  asks  for  the  experience  of  any  one  of  our 
readers  on  this  manure.  He  will  find  all  we  know  about  it 
under  this  section,  in  a  back  Number  of  this  year's  Papers. 

Guano— J"  C— Apply  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian,  or  4  cwt.  of  African, 
per  acre  ;  and  if  your  water  cart  will  deliver  400  gallons  of 
water  per  acre,  just  mix  that  quantity  of  guano  with  that 
quantity  of  water. 

Hand  Dibble— Aleph— We  do  not  know  Newberry's  hand 
dibble;  but  we  should  not  consider  any  single  hand-dibble 
enough  for  the  corn  planting  on  a  farm  of  70  acres. 

Hemp — C  MS — It  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Dorsetshire. 
We  shall  make  further  inquiries. 

Lice  on  Sheep — Tenant  Farmer — If  you  use  arsenic  take  care 
that  it  is  not  applied  too  strong.  An  ounce  of  arsenic  will  be 
sufficient  for  six  or  eight  quarts  of  water.  Bigg's  composi- 
tion for  dipping  sheep  is  a  safer  application,  applied  freely 
from  a  ladle  or  other  vessel.  You  can  get  4  lbs.  of  the  com- 
position for  2s.  6d.,  by  applying  at  15,  Crawford-Btreet,  Port- 
man-square.  W.  C.  S. 

Linseed — G  B  C—  The  value  of  the  meal  may  be  gathered  from 
the  analysis  at  p.  10  (1845),  Ag.  Gazette.  The  oil  remains  in 
the  meal. 

Sow  and  Pigs— J"  L— Give  her  Oatmeal,  that  is  better  than  Lin- 
seed in  this  case,  and  whey  in  abundance,  and  Potatoes. — 
We  should  mix  the  soil  with  the  leaves  before  applying  it. — 
You  had  better,  under  the  circumstances,  either  sow  a  thin 
seeding  of  Barley  with  your  Grass  seeds,  or  one  bushel  of 
Rye  per  acre. 

Supeephosphate  of  Lime — M  Y—  You  will  see  further  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  another  column,  and  we  will  shortly 
publish  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pusey,  who  has  written  on  it  in 
the  current  Number  of  the  "  Agricultural  Society's  Journal." 
You  will  see  this  manure  mentioned  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Taste  of  Buttek — Alethro  asks  why  nitre  used  in  making 
butter  destroys  the  bad  taste  which  Turnips  given  to  the 
cows  will  occasion.  (See  Home  Correspondence  on  this 
subject).  Can  any  one  answer  this  question  ?  Turnips 
steamed  before  being  given,  we  imagine  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  confer  a  bad  taste. 

To  Domicile  Pigeons— .For  T  Pigeon— Feed  them  at  home  in 
their  house  with  Tares,  "Vetches,  Peas,  or  small  Beans. 
You  may  tie  the  feathers  of  one  wing  if  the  place  is  strange 
to  them.  C  C  C. 

To  Measure  Manure— -jV  Trememer — Our  carts  will  contain 
on  an  average,  1£  cubic  yards  of  manure  each,  £.  e.  120  cubic 
yards  are  equal  to  100  loads.  You  must  ascertain  what 
yours  hold  by  a  day's  observation,  and  then  calculate 
accordingly. 

%:-  Commmunications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


JUlarfcfts. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Feb.  2.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BestScots,  Hereforda,  &o.  4i    4  to  in  6 

Best  Short  Horns  -    3  10      4    £ 

Second  quality  Beasts  -30  3  t 
Calves  •  -  •  -  4  8  6  ( 
Beasts,  2450;  Sheep,  16,i 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breds  fla  2  to  fig  6 

Best  Long-wools     -        -  4  10 

Eweaand  second  quality  A    4 

Calves,  61 ;  Pies,  310. 


The  supply  of  Beasts  Is  very  short  to-day,  and  we  have  a  consequent  ad- 
vance in  price.  Everything  in  readily  disposed  of,  and  in  some  instances 
rather  more  than  our  highest  quotations  has  been  obtained  for  choice  quaJi- 
tlec—  Sheep  are  remarkably  scarce  and  dear.— Good  Veal  Is  scarce  and  dear. 
—Fork  trade  Is  better. 

Friday,  Feb.  6. 

We  have  rather  a  full  market  of  Beasts  to  day— we  notice  a  very  large 
proportion  are  foreign,  several  of  which  were  intended  for  last  Monday,  but 
arrived  too  late.  The  trade  for  Beef  has  received  a  considerable  check,  and 
It  Is  with   difficulty  the   best  Scotf,  &c.,  make    4s  4d,  and   Short-horns  4s ; 

other   qualities   suffer  in   like  proportion,  but   almost   everything  is  sold. 

Although  the  supply  of  Mutton  has  considerably  increased,  it  is  sold  fully 
as  dear  as  on  Monday.  Some  of  the  cholcpst  Downs  have  made  5s  Gd,  and 
the  most  selling  Long-wools  St  ii,~  Good  Veal  continues  very  dear;  acnoice 
Calf  is  making  very  nearly  6*. — Pork  4s  to  5i. 

Beasts,  892;  Sheep,  3680;  Calves,  121;   Pigs,  305. 
41.  West  Smlthfield. 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  Feb.  2. 

The  supply  to  this  market  since  this  dayse'nnlght  has  bueu  very  liberal 
from  the  northern  districts,  but  in  consequence  of  ihe  long  passages  and  the 
prevailing  disease,  many  cargoes  were  considerably  damaged,  but  the  trade 
being  bare,  Bnme  of  the  beBt  samples  went  off  pretty  freely,  but  the  inferior 
samples  of  every  description  were  a  complete  drag.  Prices  ranged  as  fol- 
lows:—York  Reds,  from  80s  to  130s  per  ton  ;  ditto  Rfgentn„eiB  to  IiOj  per  ton; 
a  few  very  superior  samples  realised  120s  per  ton.  but  infeiior  samples  of  Re- 
gents were  nearly  unsaleable,  excepting  at  low  prices,  a  good  many  rooms 
have,  therefore,  been  warehoused  ;  Scotch  Reds,  60s  to  80s  per  ton*  the  last 
named  prices  may  be  considered  nominal;  Jersey  Blues,  70s  to  80s' per  ton  • 
Mfntropp  Buffs  and  Blncp,  76s  to'SOs. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  Feb.  5, 

Prime  Mead. Hay   90s  to    95s  I  New  Hay        —  s  to   — s  |  NewCIr.  — «to   — s 
Infr.New&Rowon  6j  85    |  Clover  80  t<>  lis    |  Straw        £0         36 

John  Coopbb,  Salesman. 

Cdmbeeland  Maeket,  Feb.  5. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     88sto   92h  |  Old  Clover  110stoli5s| 

Inferior  .  70         80      Inferior  do,    95        1U4    1  Straw  33sto36s 

New  Hay  —         —   1  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Feb.  6. 

Pine  Old  Hay    -        SOato    90s  |  Old  Clover    100»toll5i| 

Inferior  Hay      -        60  70      Infr.        „        70  90     Straw      28a  to  34a 

New  Hay  —         —  { New  Clover     —         —  |  w  °*" 


COVEXT-GARDEX,  Feb.  7 — In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
mildness  of  the  weather  the  market  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, well  supplied,  especially  with  vegetables  ;  trade,  however, 
is  far  from  being  brisk.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  Pine-apples  since  our  last  report.  Very  few  hothouse 
Grapes  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  foreign  sorts  are  excellent  in 
quality,  and  although  not  very  plentiful,  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Good  samples  of  the  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre 
Ranee  Pears  may  be  met  with.  Apples  consist  of  Non- 
pareils and  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  best  specimens 
of  the  former  bringing  from  7s,  to  21s.  a  bushel.  Little 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  vegetables.  As- 
paragus, considering  the  season,  is  good  and  plentiful, 
and  abundance  of  good  Seakale  may  be  obtained  at  last 
week's  prices.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  winter  Greens,  is  good ;  White  Broccoli  from  Corn- 
wall is  plentiful,  and  fetches  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  dozen  heads. 
French  Beans  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week,  nor 
has  Rhubai*b,  which  is  good  in  quality  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Celery  is  excellent.  In  regard  to  Potatoes,  the  very 
best  samples  still  continue  to  bring  SI.  a  ton,  and  even  in  some 
instances  more  money  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  other  vegetables,  sales  for  the  second-rate  samples,  which, 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  supply,  _can 
hardly  be  made  at  all,  and  when  they  are  effected,  prices  are 
considerably  reduced.  Chicory  still  continues  to  be  supplied, 
but  there  is  as  yet  little  demand  for  it.  Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist 
of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poinsettia  pu?- 
cherrima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gar- 
denias, and  Roses. 

FRulTS 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4ito  6t 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3j  to  6a 
— ..Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  la 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  1  a  to  6a 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush.,  7'  to  12*1 

—  Kitchen,  3i  to  7*  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Bdto  2m 

—  per  100,  4a  to  14a 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8a  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2a  to  2*  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,6dto  'a 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.sv.,  la  to  la6d 
"<avoySi  per  doz.,6d  to  I  a  3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  It  3d 

—  White,  9d  to  2*  6d 
Greens,  per  doz.  b  inches,!*  6d  to  3* 
French  Beans,  per  100,  2>  to  3a 
■>orrel,perhf.-Bieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  perton,  70a  to  160* 

—  cwt.,  5a  to  8* 

—  bushel,  2a  6dto4« 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  4a 
Turnips,  per  doz.(l«  to  2* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  'id  to  la  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2ato  6a 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  laSdtOfi* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  2* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, Gd  to  3*6d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3*  to  8a 
Cucumbers,  each,  1*  to  2a 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  3*  to  la  6i 
Leeks.per  doz. bunches,  1*  to  2* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Cd  to  la  Gd 
Cardoons,  each,  Gd  to  Qd 


Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1  ■;  to  2* 

—        per  100,  6*  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2a  6d  to  3a 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100lbs.,4fta  to  Sfii 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  50*  to  70* 
--    Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  4*  to  8* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv.,  6i  to  15a 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  I* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  la  to  1*  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  1*  6rf 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  64  to  3* 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2*  to  5t  ,  i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  CI  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  Qd 
Endive,  per  score,6d  to  1* 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  id  to  6d 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  1* 
Radishes,  per  ]  2  hands,  1*  to  2* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  ed  to  la  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch.  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6J  lo8i 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6-/  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  Feb.  6. 

The  market  continues  in  the  same  unsettled  state  as  last  week,  and  no  doubt 
will  remain  so  until  after  Sir  R.  Peel's  plans  are  disposed  of. 

P attend *i«  4t  Smith,  Hop- Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Feb.  2.  ' 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  morning  by  land  carriage 
samples  was  moderate,  good  dry  qualities  command  an  ad- 
vance of  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter,  but  we  cannot  note  any  improve- 
ment in  damp  or  out  of  condition  samples.  Free  Foreign  sells 
readily  at  late  prices.  Bonded  is  inquired  after  by  consumers, 
but  we  did  not  hear  of  any  sales  worth  noticing.  Barley  is  la. 
per  qr.  cheaper.  Beans  and  Grey  Peas  are  a  dull  sale  ;  White 
rather  more  in  demand.  The  Oat  trade  is  heavr,  and  having  a 
fair  arrival  of  English  with  a  few  Irish,  the  former  have  de- 
clined Gd.  per  quarter. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  58  GG 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  50  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  31s  to34s  Chevalier  33  37 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .    Polands  22  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .       Feed  23  £6 

-— ■    Irish      ....                        .        Feed  22  £6 

Malt,  pale,  ship          • 64  60 

-  Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 31  37 

Beane,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     23  to  40         Tick  30  42 

Figeon,  Heligoland      .    35  to  46       Winds  40    48 

Peae,  White         .  .        .    38  to  42       Maple  30    33 

ARRIVALS   IN  THE   RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.  1  Wht.  1  Barl.    Malt.|  Oats. 

English       4705  Ska.    _  Brls.       (3128.   9518  !    9332       5647 

Irish  .       •    —      „       —      »,  —        —  21       9128 

Foreign  .    —       „    3440    „    !     9902 1  28<>3  I     —     |  7748 

Friday,  Feb.  6. 
There  were  a  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this 
morning's  market,  the  sale  of  which  was  barely  so  good  as  on 
Monday  ;  old  and  Free  Foreign  were  similarly  affected,  owing 
to  the  Minister's  intention  of  allowing  Bonded  Grain  to  pay 
the  duty  under  the  new  scale  after  the  passing  of  the  first  reso- 
lution, subject  to  the  usual  guarantee ;  the  same  cause 
has  given  rise  to  a  slightly  increased  inquiry  for  bonded 
Wheat,  and  in  some  instances  rather  enhanced  terms  were  ob- 
tained, but  business  was  not  extensive.  Barley  of  all  sorts  is 
fully  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper.  Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in 
value.     The  Oat  trade  is  heavy  and  a  turn  lower. 

ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEEt 

■    ' 
English 
Irish 
Foreign 


t.     S. 

Red    . 

60     62 

White 

Grind. 

27    29 

Feed 

22     24 

Potato 

34     £8 

Potato 

24     28 

Harrow 

32     44 

Longpot 

32     36 

Grey 

28     32 

ye.   1  Bm 

. [Peas 

8         107- 

9S0 

—     I  1997  I  10£0 


Wheat 
4120 


Barley 
10710 


Flour 
4380  Sks 


7190  I  530 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Dec.        27  per  Quarter. 

55a  4d 

32*  ad 

£3a  Od 

3  It  sd 

38i  Gd 

Jan.         3     . 

66    1 

31  11 

£2     3 

83     G 

37     9 

39     li 

—         10      . 

66     3 

31  10 

21    9 

33  11 

36    8 

38  11' 

—         17     .       .       . 

65    2 

31  11 

22    3 

34     9 

36    9 

39     31 

65    7 

31     S 

31   10 

87  a 

36     1 

36     8 

64     8 

81     3 

21  10 

32     0 

35     6 

35     31 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

65    6 

31   10 

32     2 

34    1 

36  10 

33    3 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

17   n 

7     n 

6     0 

8     « 

6     6 

4     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeke  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  31. 


—  4- 

—  1 
64     8 


Jan.  3 


1    " 


Jan. 10 


Jan.  20J 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English  .    — 

—  —    Foreign       -    — 

—  White,  English    -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  >  -  -  10 
Hempseed  .  per  qr.  35 
LlnBeed        .        -       perqr    46 

—  Baltic        -        -       -     43 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000.1K 


SEEDS,  Feh.  6. 

perqr    44sto  53s  HnseedCakes,Forelgn,p.ton  8J  to    91 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bash.     —  s      —9 

—  Superfine    ,,       *     —        — 

—  Brown  ,,  -  —  — 
Rapeseed,  EngUsh,perlatt  261  281 
RapeCahet  •  per  ton  —  — 
Sainfoin  ••...__» 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush,  —       — 

—    Foreign  -      4      4s6d 

Trefoil       -       *    per  owt    is      83 
12/  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

IClKGSrOBS   AND    Lly. 
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NU11SERY  STOCK.— TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

On  "Wednesday,   Thursday,   Friday,   and   Saturday,  the  18th, 

19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  February,  by  Mr.  W,  Tobipsett. 

MR.  TOMPSETT  has  received  directions  from  Mr. 
IIookek  to  Sell  by  Auction  the  remainder  of  his  stock  of 
NURSERY  PLANTS  without  any  reserve.  The  Plants  now 
offered  for  sale  are  COO  Lots  unsold  at  the  former  sale,  which 
could  not  be  proceeded  within  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  consist  of  Lime  Trees,  Planes,  Elms, 
Laburnums,  Tulip  Trees,  American  and  other  Oaks,  American 
Walnuts  and  Maples,  Lilacs  and  other  deciduous  Shrubs, 
Silver  Firs,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  other  Firs,  Purple  and  Com- 
mon Beech,  Laurestines,  Portugal  Laurels  and  Portugal 
Hedges,  Common  Laurels,  Variegated  Hollies,  and  other  Ever- 
green Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
Plants, -together  with  7000  Standard  Roses,  900  Dwarf  Roses  in 
pots,  and  6000  Dwarf  Roses  in  their  own  roots.  A  portion  of 
the  Roses  will  be  sold  on  each  day  of  sale,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  choice  Firs  and  Pines  in  pots,  and  other  Plants  in  pots. 
Persons  planting  for  immediate  effect  will  find  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  procuring  Plants  of  large  size  at  a  cheap  rate. 

For  further  information,  or  to  see  the  Plants,  enquire  at  the 
Nursery,  Brenchley,  Kent,  3  miles  south  of  the  Paddock-wood 
Station,  Dover  Railway,  or  of  Mr.  W.  Tompsett,  Auctioneer, 
East  Peckham,  Kent. 

SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK, 
At  the  Arboretum,  Queen's  Elms,   Old  Brompton  (one  mile 
from  Hy de-park-corner)    owing  to  the  land  being  required 
for  other  purposes. 

DA.  RAMSAY  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
•  men,  and  the  Trade,  that  a  large  portion  of  his  Stock, 
consisting  of  a  large  assortment  of  ornamental  Forest  Tiees, 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Roses,  &c,  will  be  sold  by  Auc- 
tion during  the  present  Month,  prior  to  which  private  Pur- 
chases may  be  made  25  per  cent,  below  the  Trade  prices. 
N.B. — Approved  Bills  taken. 

'  PLANTING  SEASON.— TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN, 
BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  Wm.  Dennis,  to  submit  to 
PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  on  Monday,  24th  Februahy,  and 
following  day,  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  Premises  opposite  to  Cre- 
morne  House,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ground  being  immediately  required  for  extensive  Horticultural 
Erections,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising Dwarf,  Standard,  and  Pillar  Roses  in  choice  varieties  ; 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Lilac  and  Guelder  Roses  ;  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  Trees  in  the  Kingdom  ;  fine 
Prize  Gooseberries,  in  collection.  About  20,000  Aucuba 
Japonica  in  all  sizes  ;  Yuccas,  Pxonies,  Irises,  &c.  <fcc. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  BUILDERS,  &  OTHERS 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,  situate  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  either 
of  the  Bridges,  containing  about  o  acres  of  Land,  in  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  wealthy 
neighbourhood.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pit,  and 
Seed  Shop,  on  the  premises.  The  above  are  held  under  a  Lease, 
of  which  30  years  are  unexpired.  The  Valuation  of  the  Stock, 
*fcc,  will  not  exceed  150J. — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
A.  B.,  Mr.  Sanderson's  Chop-house,  Angel-court,  Throgniorton- 
street,  City. 


TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION 
within  six  miles  of  the  Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  wralls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  bearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keye,  steward,  Ockham 
Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

TO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY.— Incon- 
sequence of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirable  Nursery  is  to  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  or 
by  private  contract,  and  accommodation  will  be  given  in  the 
terms  of  payment,  if  desired.— Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Low,  Clapton  Nursery. — Feb.  7. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists : — 

per  gross.  per  gross.  [  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .    Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .    18s. 

7  in.  by  44   ..     9s.  8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER.and GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street,  For 
Rsady  Money  only. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

CJARVIS  continuing  to  import  large  quantities  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old 
established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  nrice. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,'* 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  atthe  Corner  ofHALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application* _______ 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
—One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  IE.  6s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  thekingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London. 


ON  SALE    BY  PRIVATE   TREATY,  the    under- 
mentioned specimens  of  choice  RHODODENDRONS  and 
other  plants : — 

h«ht. 
in  ft. 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  true    . .  . .  : .    9 

„ 8 

arboreum  album  . .  . .  . .     7 


dlfim. 
infi. 
G 


arboreum 


coccineum 


arboreum  roseum 

arboreum  Americanum    . . 

„  angustifolium  . . 

,,  angustum  , . 

,,  carneum 

,.         catawbiense      . . 

,,         caucasicum 

,,         crassifolium 

„         Curtisii  . . 

,,         eximium 

,,  grandissimum  . . 

„  hybridum 

,,  hybridum  Smithii 

,,  grandiflorum    . . 

,,  ponticum 

,,         speciosum         •> 
alta-clerense 

anthopogon  . .  ■ ■ 

campanulatum 


conspicuum  . .  . . 

catawbiense  (true) 
caucasicum 

„  album 

„  pulcheiTimum 

„  stramineum  . . 

,,  standard       .* 

campanulatum  hybridum 
cinnamomeum     . .  •  ■ 

chanifficistus         . .  .  ■ 

chrysanthum 
Cunningham's  New  White 
lauricum  sempervivens    . . 
eximium. . 
giganticum  . .  . . 


7" 
6 

H 
5 

4* 
2* 

4" 
3 
BJ 

3 

5i 

H 

4: 


Si 

3 
5 


I 
2} 
3" 
3 

3 

3| 
i 
3 
i 

3 


„               glomeratum         . . 

..    2  J    2J 

„               hyacinthe  flore  pleno        . . 

..    S      Si 

.,               maximum  longifolium 

..    3J    4 

,,                      ,,          rubrum             . . 

..     3t    5 

,,                magnificum           . .             . . 

..5      5 

„               myrtifolium 

..    3i    i 

,,               multimaculatum . .            . . 

..6      5 

..     3$    5 

„               nobleanuru 

..     i       3 

•-• 

..     2A    3 

, ,               oculatum              . . 

..5       5 

,,               pictum    . .            ...            t . 

..     5i    5 

,,                ponticum  album. .              .. 

..5      5 

„                      ,,         coccineum 

..     3$    5 

,,               princeps . .            . .            , . 

..4      5 

,,               pulchrum 

..     31,    3i 

„               pulcheiTimum 

,.     3J    5 

.,               punetatum 

..     4      21 

,,               Smithii  (true)      . . 

..8      6 

..4      4 

,,                    „       album     . .            ». 

..4       6 

„                     ,,       album  grandiflorum 

..     31    31 

„                    ,,       elegans    . . 

..3       3 

,,                    „       hybridum              , . 

..     3J    31 

j,                     ,,       superbum             • . 

..   ^     6 

,,                strictum                . .             * . 

..5     3 

,,                Russellianum       ..             .. 

..45 

„ 

..     31    2 

,,  *             tigrinum. .            . .            «. 

..5       3 

„               undulatum 

..     2  J    21 

,,                venustum              ..             . . 

..3      31 

„               zeylanicum           . . 

..8      3i 

Araucaria  excelsa           . . 

..9       4 

, ,        imbricata       . .            . . 

..5      4 

Cunninghamia  lanceolata 

..7      4 

Pinus — Abies  Douglasii  . . 

..     H    3 

, ,            „     Menziesii . .             . .             . . 

..6      5 

„             ,,     Morinda    . .             . .             . . 

..5      5 

,,            ,,    Smithiana              . .            . . 

..7      5 

,,       Picea  Frazeri     . . 

..4       3J 

,,           „    nobUis  (seedling)  .. 

..     21    3 

„           „        „        (worked) 

..     2      11 

„           „     Pichta 

..     2J     2 

,,            „    religiosa   . . 

..SI 

„           „     Webbiana 

..5      5 

.-• 

..3      3 

„      Pinus  excelsa 

. .     5      5 

,,            ,,    mops         , . 

..     61    6 

„           ,,    ponderosa               . .            .. 

..7      5 

„            ,,    pungens    . . 

..     31    21 

,,            „     speciosa    .. 

..6      5 

..10      9 

„     Cedrus  deodara    . . 

..10     10 

>j            n            jj         •■            •  ■ 

..10      9 

Also,  afine  collection  of  CAMELLIAS,  comprising  about  200 
varieties ;  and  100  imported  specimens  of  MEXICAN  and 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  CACTI. 

Apply  to  Mr.  George  Fennell,  Gardener,  Ash  Grove, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

N.B. — Ash  Grove  is  situate  one  mile  from  the  Elland  Station 
of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

MESSRS.  G.  &  J.  HADEN  beg  to  inform  the 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  that  the  apparatus 
at  Polmaise  was  erected  by  them.  Also,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  plans  and  estimates  to  any  gentleman  requiring  similar 
apparatus.— Trowbridge,  Feb.  7. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S._  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wrhich  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  _c.  _c. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogers,  Esq,,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mil  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOt~~ VVATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  _c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises, 
Benjamin  Fowleu.  63.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-*  Biderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bukbidge  and  Healths  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;_  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
ISO,  Fleet-street,  London, 

SMITH   AND     CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures.  &c.  &c,  in  great  variety. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  "kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory.   ■.!.'.  I. _____ 

GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 

And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  GO.,  LI  YERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
_7,  Lime-street,  Feb.  7. 
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GUA.NO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis:  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other. Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Make  Fotheugill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  91,  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  G  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  «fcc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years*  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments -which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  niostuseful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  aud  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 

~~ cheaFXnd  durable  roofingT" 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhili- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  manyyears  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses.  "Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Q-reat  Agricultural  Slioics  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prise  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  <fcc.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests',  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
Br  Sir  Isamcert  Brunei,  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  being 
found  the  most  elastic  and  effective  resister  of  wet). 
NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

*V*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimorde' 
of  seven  years'  eyperier   ~  (vhic7    ^rtai'i  much  useful  info 
tion;    from  Noblemen,  Gsutlemcd,  Gardeners,   Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other.  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

t&r*  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  BunhLU-row,  London.         

BELGIAN  GLASS    FOR   HORTICULTURAL  AND  OTHER 
PURPOSES. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  and  PELL  beg  respectfully 
to  call  public  attention  to  their  list  of  prices  for  Window 
Glass,  <fcc. : — 


12  by  10 
20  by  16 
25  by  20 
30  by  25 


Under  12  by  10. 

20  by  16. 

25  by  30. 

30  by  25. 

„        40  by  Si. 


B. 


C.      D. 


4 
4 
4$ 


Striking  Glasses  for  Florists   6£  by  3 J,  5rf.  each. 

„  lOJby  4,  %d.  each. 

Stained,  Ground,  and  Painted  Glass,  in  every  variety  of 
pattern,  equally  low  in  price.  Terms,  Cash. — Belgian  Glass 
Depot,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES.  ~ 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainblie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  and  CUARNOCK'S  PATENT  "ECONO- 
MIC "  DRAIN-TILE  and  PIPE  MACHINE. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Prize  ot'lOZ,  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succession  of 
trials  before  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Judges, 
and  It  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Premiums  from 
the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given  by 
the  Sole  Makers,  R.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 
Price  201.,  inclusive  of  patent  dues. 
R.  B.  and  Co.  are  also  the  Sole  Makers  of  the  Improved  Oil- 
Cake  Crusher,  price  HI. — Wakefield,  January,  1846. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
TOHN  WEATHERSTONE  be^s  to  inform  the  Agri- 
O  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
country. . 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  : — Mr.  Mark  Fothergile,  40,  Upper  Thames 

Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 

IMPORTANT  TO    AGRICULTURISTS,    GARDENERS,  and 

OTHERS.— PATENT     DIBBLING    MACHINE,      TO     BE 

WORKED  BY  MANUAL  LABOUR. 

SAUNDER  and  NEWBERRY  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  small  Machine  for 
Dibbling,  made  on  their  Patent  principle,  to  be  worked  by 
manual  labour,  either  in  field  or  garden,  which  they  think  they 
may  say  with  confidence  must  supersede  all  Hand  Dibbles.  It 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  for  Beans,  of  which  a  man,  or 
man  and  boy,  may  (with  this  implement),  plant  two  acres  per 
day.  Also  for  Gardeners,  as  it  will  plant  any  seed  required. 
Price  51.  5s.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
J.  W.  Newberry.  Makers  : 

J.  W.  Newberry,  Hook-Norton,  Oxon. 

R.  Clyburn,  Earl  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley,  Gloucestershire 

R.  Hornsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Saunder  and  Newberry  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  following  prizes  for  their  larger  Machines  : — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool,  101. ;  at  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  15i.  ;  at  Gloucester,  51. ; 
at  Chipping-Nortdn,  21.  ;  at  Newcastle-under-Line,  21,  ;  at 
Northampton,  a  silver  medal. 

HPHRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
J-  to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAK.E,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that, she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  pinnciples, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane;  also,  Horse-Rake,  aud  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 

0  THE  NOBJUTY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 

1C0NGEEUS-,  AND  OTHERS. 
J"  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
-Li  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
<fcc.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
ImplementjWarehouse,  46,  King  William-st..  London  Bridge. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — ■ 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  everyone  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  <fcc,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  GO,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Mubphy." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  A  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  la,  l$d.,  2s.  dd.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists    and  patent    medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 
ft3r>  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 

PERFECT  FREEDOM  FROM  COUGHS,  in  ten 
minutes  after  use,  is  insured  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.  -—  Another  remarkable  Cure  of  Asthma. 
Mrs.  Willing,  71,  Redcross-street,  Southwark,  has  had  an 
Asthma  for  14  years  ;  nothing  ever  gave  her  relief  until  she 
took  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers,  four  boxes  of  which  have  all  but 
cured  her. — Nov.  5,  1845.  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  give  instant 
relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers 
they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice ; 
they  have  a  most  pleasant  taste.  Price  la.  L£d.,  2s,  dd.,  and 
lis.  per  box. 

Agents  :  Da  Silva  &  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  London. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders. 
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GARDENERS'  SOIREE.— At  a  meeting  of  depu- 
tations from  various  Mutual  Instruction  Societies,  held 
on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Gould  Square 
(near  the  London  Terminus  of  the  Blackwall  Railway),  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  SOIREE  consisting  of  Gardeners 
and  those  interested  in  their  advancement,  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  24th  inst.,  at  the  above  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting unanimity  and  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  such 
Associations. 

Mr.  R.  Fish,  from  being  one  of  the  principal  originators  of 
those  Societies,  is  invited  to  preside. 

Tickets  Is.  each;  to  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  each 
Society,  viz.,  Mr.  Siterwood,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Caie,  West 
London;  Mr.  M'Ewen-. 'Regent's-park ;  Mr.  Madders,  Exotic 
Nursery;  Mr.  Kemp,  Royal  Pbiln*»thropie  ;  Mr.  Flumrldge, 
Long  Ditton ;  Mr.  Fry,  Wesr.  Kent. 

The  Chair 'to  be  taken  at  7  o'clock. 

SEED  POTATOES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE.— 
The  following  superior  Early  and  Late  Seed  Potatoes  to 
be  had  at  Wabneb  &,  Wabxer's,  free  from  disease,  producing 
a  good  succession  in  the  following  order  : — 

American  Early  Round        1st 

Chinese  Round  . .         . .      -  . .         . .     2d 

Martin's  Isle  of  "Wight  3d 

Lancashire  Early  Round 1  ,fl 

Early  Ashleaf  Kidney  J 

Chafmore  Kidney       ..         ..")      More  suitable 
Haigh's  Kidney  . .         . .  J  for  general  crop. 

Prices  may  be  had  on  application. — 23,^Cornhill,  London. 


TVTAITE'S  fl  QUEEN  OF  DWARF"  PEA.— This 
»  *  is  a  Variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world,  it  being  distinct  from 
any  that  lias  been  introduced  to  the  public.  Its  habit  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  others  ;  beingnot  more  than  one  foot  in  height 
— and  covered  with  pods.  The  Pea  is  twice  the  size  of  any  other 
Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  excelling  by  three-fold  In  pro- 
duce ;  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Frogmore,  and 
approved  of  there  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  her  Majesty's 
table,  for  its  superior  flavour.  Price  5s.  per  quart.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

GERANIUM  SEED,  warranted  saved  from  General  Tom 
Thumt*,  in  packets.  100  seeds,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

All  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds.  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  house 
in  the  Trade. — 4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hattou  Garden,  Feb.  14. 

DAHLIAS  AND  PANSIES. 
pHARLES   TURNER'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE 
V^   of  the  above  popular  flowers  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
on  application. 

C.  T.  recommends  the  following  new  Pansies,  which,  as  show 
flowers,  are  indispensable : — Collison's  Juno,  5s. ;  ditto  Per- 
seus, 55. ;  ditto  Vulcan,  55.  ;  Turner's  Caractacus,  55.  ;  ditto 
Optimus,  5s.,  ditto  Dido,  2s.  Gd. 

Good  Show  Flowers — C.  Turner's  selection,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
extra  fine  ditto,  18s.  ditto,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a  remit- 
tance.— Chalvey,  Windsor,  Feb.  14. 


SEASIDE  PLANTING— BLACK  SALLOW. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
inform  Proprietors  and  others  connected  with  maritime 
situations,  that  he  has  just  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  practical 
mode  of  planting  within  the  influence  of  the  sea.  The 
complete  success  of  the  plan,  as  seen  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
German  Ocean,  in  the  parishes  of  Runtouand  Triniingham.  has 
been  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  NORFOLK  BLACK 
SALLOW,  which  grows  so  freely  by  the  sea-side  that  specimens 
of  it  may  be  seen  from  9  to  10  ft.  in  circumference.  Sets  are 
now  offered  as  follow  : — 25  for  3s.  ;  50  for  5s. ;  or  100  for  10s., 
package  included  ;  and  in  larger  quantities  at  a  reduced  price. 

J.  G.  continues  to  supply  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  so 
strongly  recommeuded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Wordsworth 
thepoer,and  others,  as  formerly  advertised. — Norwich,  Feb.  14. 


MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS. 

WE.  RENDLE    and    CO.,  have   a   few   hundred 
•    Seeds   of  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  which  they  can 
spai-e  to  the  Trade.— Plymouth,  Feb.  14,  1S46. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1846. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being. the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of" Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yotjell  &,  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  50     do.      .        .         .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.   -  .        .        .070 

Small  Canes,  12s.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  he  allowed  the  Trade  when   "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  see  their  advertisement  of 
Jan.  17. 

Thirty  packets  of  neio  and  choice  Flower  Seeds,  per 
post,  free,  for  Qs. 

Their  CAT  0LOGUE  for  1SA6  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &c.  «tc,  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nurserv,  Feb.  14. 


"TVrM.  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  take  this 
*  opportunity  of  tendering  their  best  thanks  to  their 
numerous  customers,  and  to  assure  them  that  every  care  and 
attention  will  contiuue  to  be  paid  to  their  commands  ;  they 
have  rrwch  pleasure  in  stating  to  their  friends  in  Ireland  and 
America,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  immediate 
dispatch  of  all  goods  frum  Liverpool,  to  which  place  in  future 
they  will  pay  the  carriage.  They  beg  to  offer  the  following 
valuable  articles,  selections  from  their  general  Stock,  which 
are  greatly  recommended  :—  s.     d. 

100  Hollyhocks,  proved  showy  vars.,  transplanted,  3 

years  old         . .  . .         . .  40     0 

100  Showy  a.nd  select  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  50  named 

sorts,  2  each  25    0 

100  Do.  newest  and  best  Herbaceous  Plants,    in  100 

named  sorts,  1  each  . .         . .         . .         . .      -  . .  40    0 

IS  distinct  and  splendid  Pa?onias,  including  the  double 
Albifloras,  and  all  the  finest  single  varieties  . .        . .  21    0 

100  Dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots)  iu  25  named  sorts      . .  20    0 
100  do.  do.  in  50  named  fine  vars.  30    0 

100  do.  do.  in  100  very  fine  prize  do.  50    0 

25  Standard  Roses,  in  25  varieties  30    0 

12  splendid  and  very  best  Ghent  Azaleas,  2i  feet  high, 
large  bushy  plants,  on  own  roots,  to  produce  imme- 
diate effect  30s.  to  36    0 

12  Rhododendrons,  the  following  splendid  hardy  species 
and  varieties — R.  nivaticum,  giganteum,  venustum, 
ponticum album,  magnoli folium,  pallida,  Nobleanum, 
Caucasicum  album,  Jacksonii,  Smithii  aureum,  cam- 
panulatura,  Smitbii  tigrinum,  large  bushy  plants,  to 

produce  immediate  effect  84    0 

12  Rhododendrons,  common  hardy  sorts,       from  6s.  to  12    0 
12  Camellias,  in  12  distinct  showy  species  and  vars., 

1  to  H  foot,  strong,  healthy,  bushy  plants     .     30s.  to  36    0 

Cinerarias,   Jackson's  Seedlings,  the  collection   of  10 

varieties,    strong  blooming  plants,   including  their 

celebrated  Lady  Prudhoe  and  Countess  of  Zetland    .  42     0 

Cineraria  Seed,  saved  from  the  above,  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Tro- 

paBolum    Jarrattii   major,    2s.    Gd.     per    packet ;    Calceolaria 

Seed,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet ;  with   a  general  stock  of  Flower  and 

Garden  Seeds  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  at  very  reasonable 

prices.     Greenhouse  aud  Stove  Plants  in  great  variety.     Goods 

securely  packed  and  delivered  free  on  the   Railway  ;    plants 

presented  to  compensate  for  long  carriage.     A  reference  from 

unknown  correspondents  is  respectfully  solicited. — Cross-lanes 

Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  14. 

NURSERY  STOCK,  WESTERHAM,  KENT. 
TOHN  CATTELL  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the 
O  Public  that  he  intends  clearing  the  STOCK  off  several 
acres  of  his  Nursery  Grounds  this  spring,  abounding  in  large 
and  handsome  Spruce,  Scotch,  Silver,  Weymouth  Pine,  and 
Balm  of  Gilead  Firs  ;  also  Beech,  Birch,  Horse  Chesnut,  Limes, 
Elms,  English  aud  Turkey  Oaks,  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Grafted 
and  Common  Thorns,  Walnuts,  Yews,  Portugal  and  Common 
Laurels,  Hollies,  Lilacs,  Laburnums^  Guelder  Rose,  Barberries 
Common  and  Evergreen,  Tree  Box,  Privet,  Briar,  Early  and 
Late  Dutch  Honeysuckles,  Deutzia  scabra,  and  Dwarf  Roses  ; 
several  quarters  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  quautities  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants;  also  2  and  3  years  Seedling  Quick,  2 
years  Seedling  Beech,  Oak,  and  Spanish  Chesnut. 
-  Parties  requiring  quantities  of  the  above  may  be  supplied  on 
very  advantageous  terms,  and  such  as  will  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Trade. 

A  very  excellent  stock  of  Delphinium  Barlowii  and  grandi- 
florum  maximum,  strong  plants,  and  Pentstemon  speciosum 
and  Morina  longifiora,  in  pots.  General  Catalogues  of  J.  C.'s 
usual  extensive  stock  are  now  ready,  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. ; 
also  of  Agricultural,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  C,  in  tendering  his  grateful  thanks  to  bis  numerous 
Friends  and  Customers,  ventures  to  assure  them,  that  every 
variety  of  his  Stock,  both  in  bis  Nurseries  aud  Seed-saving 
departments,  continue  to  be  attended  to  with  all  necessary 
care. — Westerham,  Feb.  14. 


BLACKTHORN  OR  SLOE  QUICK.— 50,000  of 
the  above,  2  years  Seedling,  from  drills,  1  to  2J  feet,  fine 
and  clean.  For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Tno3.  Rivers, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.— Feb.  14. 


AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES.  PINKS,  CARNATIONS, 
AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham-hill,  near 
*-*  Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  above-named  Florists*  Flowers  to  his  large, 
healthy,  and  select  collection,  which  h,e  is  selling  at  moderate 
prices  ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion. 12  varieties  of  Show  Auriculas  for  ISs. ;  20  pairs  of  20 
varieties  of  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees  20j.,  package  in- 
cluded. 

N.B.  Nurserymen  and  others  wanting  from  100  to  500  pairs 
of  Carnatious  and  Picotees  will  be  supplied  at  very  low  prices. 

TESSOP'S     NURSERY,   ICHELTENHAM,    Esta- 

*-*  blished  in  1815,  from  its  extensive  connections  offers  peculiar 

advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 

Foresters,  or  Farm-Bailiffa  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 

All  communications  promptly  attended  to.  ^^^^ 


OUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
O  "EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  with  fiae  pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  abaut  2  ft. — os.  per  quart. — To  be  had  of 
Warneb  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  2S,  CornhilL  London. 

Catalogues  containing  all  the  New  and  Choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Season  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application. 
See  "Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  February. 

T^INE  WHITE  SPANISH  ONION,  ALTRING- 
*•  HAM  CARROT,  &c— Dealers  can  he  supplied  with  a  fine 
article  at  moderate  prices,  by  WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seeds- 
men, 28.  Comhill,  London.     General  Priced  Trade  Catalogues 

to  be  had  on  application. 

FINE  NEW  PANSY— "DR.  WOLFF." 
TAMES  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  &e. 
*J  York,  have  now  plants  of  the  above  new  aud  striking 
PANSY  ready  for  delivery,  at  5s.  each.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion, 
of  this  flower  iu  the  Gardeners'  Clircnide,  p.  332,  IS45,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Your  Seedling  (Dr.  Wolff)  is  a  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance,  rather  novel  in  appearance,  with  fine  eye,  ground 
colour  rich  aud  bright  yellow^  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  of  a  rich 
bronzy  purple."        An  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


156,    CHEAPSIDE    (OPPOSITE    ST.     PAUL'S),     LONDON, 
AND  AT  STUART'S-GROVi:,   FULGAM-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

WESTMACOTT  AND  CO.  respectfully  inform  their 
Friends  and  the  Publicfhat  their  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  FLOWER,  VEGETABLE,  and  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
(including  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  new 
and  superb  Roses,  <_c.)  is  now  published,  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  rec  jiving  a  pre-paid  application  ;  it  is  also  attached  to  the 
February  Numbers  of  the  foUowing  publications  : — "  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany,"  "  The  Horticultural  Magazine,  and  Gar- 
dener and  Practical  Florist,"  aud  "Harrison's  Floricultural 
Cabinet."  The  foUowing  selections  are  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation : 


Per  packet — s.d. 
Brachycoma  iberidifolia. .  1  0 
Campanula  stricta  ..06 

tracheloides. .  0  6 

Clintonia  pulchella          ..10 
Convolvulus    minor    (new 
dark)  0  6 


Per  packet — s.d. 
Mathiola  (stock)  German  0  6 
Nemophila  discoidalis  ..06 
Phlox  Drummondii  ..10 

Primula  sinensis,  mixed  ..10 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii  ..06 
Schizanthus  Hookerii  ..06 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii  ..06 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  fine 

plants,  each       . .        ..16 
Viscafia  oculata    . .         ..06 
Viola  tricolor  (Pansv)  ex- 
tra   '       ..16 

Zinnia,  mixed,  German  ..10 


Fuchsia,  from  finest  varie- 
ties          ..10 

Lisianthus     Russellianus, 
very  fine,  with   printed 

directions 10 

Martynia  fragrans . .         ..10 
Mesembryauthemum     tri- 
color   0  6 

Cuthill's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  per  packet         . .  Is.  Od. 
Peas,  Improved  Dwarf  Marrow  (true)  per  quart  ..16 
„      Charlwood's  Early  Surprise  (true)       „         ..36 
„      Girling's  Early  Danecrofc  .  .         „         ..50 

„  Waite's  Queeu  of  the  Dwarfs  . .  „  ..50 
W.  is  Co.  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  a  New  Seedling  Po- 
tato, "  Early  Superb."  which  will  be  found  fit  for  table  earlier 
than  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  will  bear  a  much  heavier  crop,  and 
keeps  in  exquisite  flavour  till  the  following  spring.  Price 
os.  Gd.  per  peck. 

156,  Cheapside,  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  February  14. 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,"  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,    SUSSEX. 
T\/TM.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  informing 
»'  »     their  Friends  that  they  still  continue  to  supply  ROSES 
on  the  following  terms  ;   the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves — Strong  Plants  and  warranted  superior  varieties  : — 
Extra    superior   selected   Standards  on  tall  stout 
stocks,  from  5  to  6  feet,  adapted  for  planting  in 
conspicuous  situations         . .        . .      Per  Doz.  £1  16    0 

Per  100. 
Superior  Standards  . .  Per  Doz.  £1  4  0  —  10  0  0 
Superb  ditto,  extra  fine  . .         . .     1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs         0  12    0 

Superb  ditto         0  18    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  in  50  varieties. .         . .     2  10    0 
Ditto  Climbing,  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  Dwarfs  on  own  roots,  without  names  . .     1  10    0 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  with  each  order, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 

W.  W.  &  Sox's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  ;  also  Cata- 
logues of  Camellias,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  will 
be  sentfree  on  application. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

S  GIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
•  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
he  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required. 
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HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS  begs  to  state  that  he  can  supply 
•  Snow's  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  which  has  given 
such  universal  satisfaction,  in  scaled  packets  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  also, 
Snow's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet,   of  8  seeds. 

Horticultural  Prize  do.,  2s.  Gd.  ,,  ,. 

White  and  Purple  Fringed  Primula,  Is.  Gd.  per  packet. 

E.  P.  F.  begs  also  to  recommend  a  very  superior  new  late 
White  Broccoli,  which  may  safely  be  relied  upon  as  being  the 
latest  of  the  late,  and  keeping  good  till  Cauliflower  comes  in  ; 
in  packets  2s.  Gd.  each.  Catalogues  of  Roses  may  still  be 
obtained  upon  application.— Feb.  14. 


LEE'S  DWARF  ITALIAN  MARROW  PEA. 

J*  and  C  LEE  are  now  sending  out  the  above  new 
•  PEA  this  season,  and  having  grown  the  Stock  for  the 
last  five  years  they  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  distinct  and 
most  excellent  variety.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and 
robust :  it  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  the  Pea  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  Marrowfat,  and  is  of  most  delicious  flavour.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  any  other  Marrow.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  Clumber,  Wclbcck,  Tboresby,  Nuneham, 
Tottenham-park,  and  Ted  worth,  arid  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
Gardeners  of  these  places.  In  Quart  Packets,  sealed,  price  5s. 
Nursery,  Hammersmith.  ^^ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others 

A  BIBS  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
— Geokge  Baker,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  having  the 
largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  and  shall  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  THE  TRADE,  &c. 

ARTHUR  M.ACKIE  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Trade  to  the  annexed  List  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and,  as  he  trusts,  will,  from  the 
lowness  of  price,  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  The  Norfolk 
Railway  affords  great  convenience  for  the  cheap  and  safe 
transit  of  plants,  the  charge  to  London  being  at  this  time  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  and  where  large  quan- 
tities are  taken,  A.  M.  will  deliver  them  free. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 


Blackthorn,  2  yr?,  fine  . . 

G  0  to   7  0  p.  1000 

Whitethorn,       do.           : 

2  6  to    3  6        „ 

Turkey  or  Levant  Oaks,  do.    . 

7  0  to    8  0 

Ash,  transplanted 

2  to  4    ft. 

14  0  to  15  0        „ 

. 

4  to  5   ft. 

18  0  to  20  0 

Beech            ,, 

lto'2    ft. 

12  0  to  15  0 

2  to  2\  ft. 

17  6  to  20  0 

Larch            ,,                 ... 

2  to  3    ft. 

12  0  to  15  0        „ 

.. 

3  to  4    ft. 

14  0  to  18  0        ,, 

Scotch           „                 ... 

lto2    ft. 

15  0  to  20  0     ,    „ 

Hazel            „                  ... 

1  to  2    ft. 

15  0  to  20  0 

Oaks              „ 

1  to  24  ft. 

18  0  to  25  0        „ 

Blackthorn  ,,          2  yrs,  fine  . 

8  0  to  10  0        „ 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

Oaks,  Turkey  or  Levant          . 

5  to  G    ft. 

25  0  to  35  0  per  100 

„             ,,                 „ 

6  to  8    ft. 

35  0  to  45  0        „ 

8  to  10  ft. 

50  0  to  60  0        ,, 

6  to  8    ft. 

IG  0  to  20  0        „ 

StolO  ft. 

25  0  to  35  0        „ 

Tree  Box  . . 

1  to  2    ft. 

6  0  to    8  0        „ 

2    ft. 

10  0  to  12  0        ,, 

1  to  2    ft. 

5  0  to    8  0        ,, 

. .         .  .         .  .        .'. 

2    ft. 

10  0  to  12  0        ,, 

12  0  to  15  0        „ 

Standard  Thorns 

50  0  to  60  0        „ 

51.  to  61.         „ 

1  to  2    ft. 

20  0  to  30  0        „ 

2  to  2*  ft. 

45  0  to  55  0 

A  reference  is  requested  from 

unknown  correspondents. 

Norwich  Nursery,  Feb.  14. 

TRAPiEOLUM  AZUREl»I. 

MESSRS.  VE1TCH  and  SOlN  have  to  offer  imported 
TUBERS  of  the  above  beautiful  Plant,  warranted  true. 
Strong  extra  Tubers,  15s.  Second  size,  10\j.  Gd.  each.  The 
usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Post-office  order  or  reference 
required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Exeter,  Feb.  14. 


FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE 

7HALLY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•  challenges  his  Fuchsia  (the  Empress),  against  any  seed- 
ling variety  of  Fuchsia  raised  ia  1845,  for  beauty  of  flower, 
combined  with  habit  of  growth,  for  51.  To  be  decided  at  one 
of  the  London  exhibitions  for  1S4G.  J.  II. 's  money  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M 'Mullen,  of  No.  6,  Leadeu- 
hall-street.  The  challenge  to  be  accepted,  and  money  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  above  firm,  or  any  other  respectable  house 
in  London,  by  1st  March.  None  except  those  making  good  the 
deposit  will  be  considered  as  taking  up  the  challenge.  J.  H/s 
challenge  is  open  to  any  number  of  competitors. 
NEW   FUCHSIA.      " 

NEWBERRY'S  "  DELICATA."— Warranted  the 
best  White  FUCHSIA  grown  ;  with  every  good  quality  of 
Venus  Victrix,  from  three  to  four  times  its  size.  Tube,  pure 
white,  without  forcing;  corolla,  fine  purple  ;  sepals,  well  ex- 
panded, and  its  habit  good.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  (Octo- 
ber 18,  1845)  in  answer  to  "  N.  R."  Mr.  Glenny  says  it  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  flower,  one  of  the  best  coming  out,  and  is 
placed  by  him,  in  his  Almanac,  in  his  "select  list  of  good  Fuch- 
sias." On  application  to  the  raiser,  reference  can  he  made  to 
some  of  the  best  Fuchsia  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
saw  it  in  bloom.  Plants  to  be  sent  out  in  May  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 
— Upwey  Nursery,  near  Dorchester,  February  14. 


VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 

J  and  H  HAYCROFT  can  now  supply  sound  PO- 
•  TATOES,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  most  esteemed 
varieties  cultivated  in  this  district.  As  the  market  at  present 
is  too  fluctuating  to  fix  prices  generally,  every  information 
shall  be  given  to  intended  purchasers  by  return  of  post. 

Fine  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATOES  (a  sample  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  London-bridge),  delivered  free  at  any  of 
the  undermentioned  ports,  at  7s.  Gd  per  bushel,  by  Steam 
Vessels  weekly  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and 
Plymouth,  and  by  Sailing  Vessels  to  nearly  every  port  in  South 
Wales.  N.B. — A  large  assortment  of  Seedling  Forest-trees, 
also  delivered  free  at  very  moderate  prices. 

TO  PLANTERS,  &c—  NURSERY  STOCK  ON  SALE. 

THE  undersigned  beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  the 
lease  of  a  small  field,  about  3  acres,  a  part  of  their  exten- 
sive Nursery  Grounds  having  expired,  and  being  required  by 
the  proprietor  in  May  next,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
clearing  the  NURSERY  STOCK  thereon,  most  of  which  is 
young,  healthy,  and  of  good  quality,  which  they  will  dispose  of 
on  the  very  lowest  terms.  Prices  and  further  information  may 
be  had  on  application.  Janson  and  Finney, 

Gateshead  Nursery,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  Successors 
to  the  late  William  Falla  and  Co. 
Asparagus  plants,  3  years  old    |  Arborvifce,  Chinese,  1  to  2h  ft. 


Currant  Bushes,  black  and  red 
Cherries  of  sorts,  dwarfs 
Peaches    and    Nectarines  — 

trained,  dwarf,  &  standards 
Ash,  common,  3,  4,  to  5  feet 
Mountain,    2  years    old, 

6  to  12  inches 
Horse  Chestnut,  2  years  old, 

6  to  12  inches 
Elm,  Wych,  2,  3,  and  4  feet 
Poplar,    Black   Italian,    3    to 

6  feet 
Sycamore,  2  to  3  feet 
Acacia,  common,  3  feet 
Alatemus  of  sorts,  li  foot 


American,  l^foot 


Box,  dwarf,  for  edging 
Box  tree  of  sorts,  1  to  2i  feet 
Broom,  Butcher's,  2  sorts 
Cediir,  red,  9  to  18  inches 
Currant,  scarlet  flowering 
Holly,  Hedgehog,  of  sorts,  1  ft. 
Juniper,  English,  1  foot 
Lilacs  of  sorts,  2  to  4  feet 
Laurestinus,  2  to  3  feet 
Laurel,  Portugal,  2  to  3  feet 
Maple,  Norway,  4  to  G  feet 
Perri winkles  of  sorts 
Syringa,  dwarf,  1  foot 
Walnuts,  2  feet 
N.B. — Steamboats  sail  every  week  to  London  and  Hull. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  POTATO—  SEED 
saved  in  the  most  careful  manner  from  the  Berry  of  the 
earliest  and  best  kinds,  without  disease,  can  be  had  in  Packets. 
No.  1,  containing  13,000  Seed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
Plants  for  more  than  30  square  perches  of  Land,  7  yards  to  the 
perch.  No.  '1.  containing  more  than  6000  Seed,  will  have  suffi- 
cient plints  for  more  than  15  perches.  Application  by  Post- 
office  Order  on  Baliinglass,  for  No.  1  Packet,  103.  Gd.  ;  No.  2 
Packet,  5s.  Gd.,  payable  to  Mr.  Moses  Neile,  Steward,  Bellville, 
Stratford,  County  Wicklow.  Each  Packet  will  be  forwarded, 
post  paid,  and  registered  as  a  money  letter,  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  miscarriage.  Printed  directions  will  be  forwarded 
with  each  Packet,  as  to  sowing  and  after- culture.  Persons 
applying  are  requested  to  make  their  address  legible. 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  package  of  Potato  Seeds 
from  the  parties  offering  the  above  for  Sale,  whose  respecta- 
bility we  can  vouch  for,  and  think  it  remarkably  well  saved." — 
Editor  Farmer's  Gazette. 


npHE  FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE.— A  Challenge  hav- 
-i-  ing  been  given  by  Mr.  Hally,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Miller, 
to  show  their  Seedling  Fuchsias  for  51.  a  side,  Messrs.  LANE 
&  SONS  have  a  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  named  "MRS.  LANE," 
which  they  will  show  at  the  same  time  for  51.  The  conditions 
to  be,  to  show  at  either  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  ensuing 
season  of  the  Horticultural  or  Royal  Botanic  Society  ;  the  best 
flower  of  the  three  to  be  entitled  to  the  stakes ;  either  party 
neglectiug  or  declining  to  produce  his  or  their  respective  flower 
at  the  time  appointed,  to  forfeit  51.  in  addition  to,  and  to  go 
with,  the  stakes.  Messrs.  LANE  &  SON  beg  to  disclaim  the 
most  remote  idea  of  puffing  their  Seedling  by  this  means,  their 
object  being  solely  to  test  the  qualifications  of  productions 
about  which  so  much  time  and  talent  have  been  expended. 
Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Feb.  14. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

ARTHUR  MACK1E  be^s  to  announce  that  his 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  purchaser  A.  M.  has  enclosed  them  in  printed  envelopes, 
and  he  trusts  that  the  information  which  will  be  found  thereon 
will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  annexed  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan  be  has 
adopted  : — 

SCHIZANTHUS  RETUSUS. 

Blunt-petalled  Schizanthus. 

Diandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. — Serophulariacea?. 

Half-hardy  biennial.     Height,  2  to  3  feet. 

Flowers,  crimson  and  orange.     June  to  October. 

f  A. native  of  the  Andes  of  Mendoza.     Introduced  1831. 

Dexiv.-H fch&go,    to    cut;     and   anthos,  a   flower;    from   the 

irregular  form  of  the  corolla.) 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers  at  a  distance  the  above  ivffl  be 

forwarded  free  through  the  post. 

Norwich  Nursery,  and  No.  10,  Exchange-street. 

JOSEPH  ifARRfSONj- Nurseryman,  of  Down  ham, 
in  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  near  London,  very  respectfully 
solicits  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  his  Catalogue  of 
FLOWER,  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS,  which  contains  every  kind  new  and  valuable.^  Copies 
will  be  forwarded  to  applicants.  J.  H.  has  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing VERY  SUPERB  kinds  of  GERMAN  FLOWEK  SEEDS, 
&c,  and  which  can  be  transmitted  by  post. 

24  splendid  varieties  of  German  Asters    5     0 

12     ditto  ditto  ditto    3    G 

16    ditto  ditto  ditto  dwarf....    4    0 

12     di'.to  ditto     dwarf  double  Larkspur 4    0 

36    ditto  ditto    German  Stocks 6     0 

12     ditto  ditto  ditto    2     G 

12     ditto  ditto  .  ditto  wall-leaved    4    0 

8    ditto  ditto    Zinnias  : 3    6 

6     ditto  ditto    Wallflowers 1     6 

16     ditto  ditto     double  Balsams 5    0 

6    ditto  ditto    Cockscombs 2    6 

6    ditto  ditto    Poppies 1    6 

12     ditto  ditto     Hollyhocks    3    0 

100    ditto        -  ditto    Annuals     8    0 

Together  with  every  other  kind  of  Flower  Seeds,  at  3d.  perpekt. 
J.  H.'s  very  extensive  Catalogue  of  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS, 
PANSIES,  CINERARIAS,   HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c,  is 
also  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  at  request. 

THE  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET  and 
FLORIST'S  MAGAZINE,  conducted  by  J.  Harrison,  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  price  Gd.,  and  may  he  had  by  order  of  any 
bookseller.  The  work  contains  a  plate  of  coloured  figures  of 
the  newest  and  best  Flowers,  with  24  pages  of  letter-press  on 
the  Culture  of  Flowers,  &c.  The  February  Number  contains 
76  pages  additional  of  advertised  Lists  of  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
Vol.  XIII.  for  1845,  bound  in  cloth,  is  now  ready,  price  7s.  Gd. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  BAKING  PEAR— The  Sussex 
^  Monster  Pear  being  a  new  variety,  and  a  most  abundant 
bearer,  producing  fruit  to  the  weight  of  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  each, 
which  keeps  well  during  the  mouths  of  February  and  March,  is 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  can  be  recommended  as  a  first-rate 
kind.  Specimens  of  the  fruit  may  now  be  seen  at  Warner  and 
Warner's,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London,  of  whom  fine  Trees 
can  be  had  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 

NEW  DARK-EYED  VERBENA. 
\XT  MILLER'S  LIST,  containing  a  description  of 
»  ■»  •  the  above  beautiful  and  uncommon  Seedling  Verbena, 
and  his  choice  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Antirrhinums,  &c, 
can  be  had  by  application.  All  who  grow  the  above  plants 
should  have  this  List.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   o-eneral,  that  their  only   Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET.PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


HORTICULTURAL      GLASS      OF      BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J,  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  andCo.'s 
Warehouse,    12,  Panton-street,    Haymarket.  —  Having    made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)        . .        . .    4£tf.  per  foot. 
1 — averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  5&d.        ,, 
2  ,,  21  to  23  ,,  Id. 

'3  ,,  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chats  worth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  t  :e  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness.  : — 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .     \\d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      ,,      G  in.  by  4  ..    2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      „       9  in.  by  7  . .     3d.         „ 

J.  W.  &  Co,  soUcit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 


J  AMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  intimate  that 
<-'  they  have  just  published  a  Selected  List  of  the  Newest 
and  most  Approved  Varieties  of  FLORISTS'  and  other 
FLOWERS,  for  the  present  season,  which  only  contains  such 
plants  as  would  prove  really  desirable  additions  to  out  or 
in-door  collections.  Their  Catalogue  of  DAHLIAS  and  PAN- 
SIES will  appear  early  in  March.  Extensive  assortments  of 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds  from  the  most  genuine 
Stocks. — Edinburgh,  32,  Hanover- street,  Feb.  1846. 

F~"  OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purpose?. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  :— 

per  gross.  I  per  gross.  |  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     ..     6s.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4£  . ,     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .    14s.      | '  10  by  8  .  .    26s. 
R.  C.'will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,  CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS   TILES. 

CJARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
*  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 

MESSRS.  G.  &  J.  HADEN  beg  to  inform  the 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners7  Chronicle  that  the  apparatus 
at  Polmaise  was  erected  by  them.  Also,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  plans  and  estimates  to  any  gentleman  requiring  similar 
apparatus. — Trowbridge,  Feb.  14. 

H~OT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARDl  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  Very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid'  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  ^construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely c6mplete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory^  

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


J&aJ. 


;  1 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con_ 
siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc 
tures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  lime, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  FleeUstreet,  London. 
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PLANTING  SEASON. 

THE  following  descriptions  of  NURSERY  STOCK 
may  still  be  had  of  W.  Rogers  tfc  Sox,  Nurserymen  and 
Contracting  Planters,  Southampton,  at  the  prices  advertised  in 
the  Gardener?  Chronicle  on  the  loth  November  last  :— 


SEEDLING. 
Ash 
Beech 
Pineaster 
Stone  Pine 

Oak,  English  Durmast  (Sessili- 
flora),  the  largest  and  most 
valued  species 
Sea  Pine. 

TRANSPLANTED. 
Alder,  2  to  4  feet 
Ash,  1  to  2  feet 
Beech,  '-'  to  4  feet 
Birch,  2  to  4  feet 
Elm,  1  t»  '-'  feet 
Hazel,  1  to2  feet 
Fir.  Scotch.  1  to  4  feet 
,,     Spruce,  1  to  2  feet 
,,     Sea  Pine,  1  to  2  feet 
„     Pineaster.  1  to  2  feet 
Poplar.  2  to  4  feet 

If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  the  above  quotations,  the 
charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

Waste  Lands  planted  by  contract.— Gardeners  of  experience 
and  ability  recommended. 


Oak,  English  Durmast,  1,  2, 

and  3  feet 
Sycamore,  2  feet 
Willow  Come-well,  a  valuable 

American  species  for  coppice 

or  hop-poles,  1  foot 
Laurel,  1,  2,  and  3  feet 
Evergreen  Privet,  1  foot 
Elder,  common  Black,  2  to  4  ft. 
Rhododendron,  1  to  2  inches, 
80s.  per  1000 
,,      3  to  4  ins.,  60j.  per  1000 
,,      5  to  6  ini.,  80s.  per  1000 
,,      12  to  IS  ins.,  20s.  to  30s. 

per  100 
Clematis    Azurea  grandiflora, 

0s.  per  dozen 
Arbutus  (seedlings),  40s.p.l000 
Perpetual    Tree    Violet,    50s. 

per  100 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
-,  c  w    ,_  f  Horticultural  ....        2  p.m. 

Wfdnfsday,    —    18—  Society  of  Aru       ....         8  fJC; 
Saturday,        —    21— Royal  Botanic        ....        4  F.K. 


The  competition  among  the  growers  of  Calceo- 
earias  does  not  appear  to  be  now  carried  on  with 
its  old  spirit,  and  those  who  have  visited  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions  for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
must  have  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  it  occu- 
pving  a  more  prominent  situation  at  such  shows. 
The  flower  in  itself  is  gay  and  attractive,  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  a  general  favourite  ;  it  also  embraces 
now  a  variety  and  beauty  once  unknown  ;  we 
therefore  hope  to  see  the  competition  revived,  and 
a  station  for  it  maintained  next  in  order  to  the  Pe- 
largonium. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  sufficient  encouragement 
is  not  given  to  its  production ;  and  that  the  prizes 
offered  for  it  are  becoming  by  degrees  more  beau- 
tifully small.  But  we  contend  that  the  prizes  dimi- 
nish because  the  spirit  of  competitors  flags  ;  and 
because  they  cease  to  produce  anything  worthy  of 
a  higher  standing.  We  therefore  venture  upon  a 
few  hints  to  exhibitors  for  their  better  guidance. 

The  sorts  exhibited,  should  represent  the  chief 
improvements  which  are  to  be  found  among  the 
modern  flowers;  they  should  be  judiciously  selected 
from  different  classes.  .  There  should  be  the  minute 
spotted  sorts  with  delicate  grounds  ;  those  with  a 
large  patch  of  velvety  colour  in  front  surrounded 
by  yellow,  white,  or  buff  colour;  the  large  spotted 
flowers,  which  have  lately  occupied  the  attention 
of  growers,  and  which  are  infinitely  varied  and 
beautiful  ;  and  more  especially  the  sfflpes.  Such 
a  combination  of  attractive  features  would  form  a 
collection  that  would  compel  attention  from  the 
most  indifferent  spectator. 

For  the  production  of  the  striped  Calceolarias 
we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  skill  and  perse- 
verence  of  Mr.  Plant,  Nurseryman,  Cheadle.  As 
they  are  at  present  little  known,  we  may  as  well 
state  that  the  colour  of  these  varieties  is  distributed 
in  clear  and  well  defined  stripes  of  purple,  crimson, 
or  brown  upon  white,  yellow,  and  buff  grounds. 
These  beautiful  markings  begin  round  the  opening 
of  the  flower,  and  gradually  increase  in  breadth 
towards  the  sides,  much  in  the  way  of  a  Carnation. 
Charming  as  they  already  are  they  will,  doubtless, 
become  much  improved;  for  we  entertain  no  doubt 
■  that  so  practised  a  grower  as  Mr.  Plant  will  soon 
throw  some  fresh  blood  into  them  now  that  he  has 
once  hit  upon  the  means  of  producing  them. — H. 

Most  gardeners  believe  that  Ventilation  is  as 
necessary  an  operation  in  glass  houses  as  in  dwelling 
rooms ;  but  they  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to  the 
time  when,  or  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  extent  to 
which,  it  should  be  employed.  Some  say  that  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  dry  a  place  when  it  is  damp  ; 
others  that  flowers  will  not  set  without  it ;  and  some 
tbat  it  makes  Grapes  keep.  Nor  are  gardeners  to 
be  blamed  for  entertaining  opinions  thus  crude  and 
ill-digested ;  they  have  naturally  looked  to  phy- 
siologists for  the  science  of  the  thing-,  and  physiolo- 
gists have  told  them  nothing.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  stated  that  ventilation  assists  the  sap  to  rise, 
and  have  even  discovered  that  it  removes  delete- 
rious emanations,  and  moreover  lowers  temperature ; 
but  that  is  all.  And  we  freely  confess  that  there  is 
more  reason  on  the  side  of  the  practical  men  than 
of  the  philosophers.  However  both  are  agreed  that 
ventilation  is  important  from  whatever  cause  ;  and 
that  is  something. 

If  a  man  should  doubt  that  fact,  let  him  put  a  Vine 


into  an  air-tight  damp  Vinery,  and  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  its  own  powers  of  growth  and  see 
what  will  become  of  it.  At  first  it  will  push 
vigorously,  but  its  vigour  gradually  diminishes  ; 
then  on  a  sudden  all  the  eyes  break  into  laterals, 
more  puny  than  the  first ;  these  produce  a  second 
brood  of  yet  weaker  laterals,  and  thus  the  growth 
proceeds  ;"  till  at  hist,  growth  stopping  from  utter 
exhaustion  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  Vine,  the 
extremities  rot  away,  and  a  few  months  reduce  the 
highest  vigour  to  the  lowest  debility. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with  a  hardy  plant  in  a 
Ward's  case.  Exactly  the  same  result,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  obtained.  Absence  of  ventilation  pro- 
duces first  debility,  and  then  death. 

In  the  invaluable  collection  of  scientific  papers, 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  collected  into  a  volume, 
after  his  death,  we  find  it  stated  at  p.  224,  that 
change  or  air  is  (to  plants)  to  a  very  limited  extent 
necessary  or  beneficial.  But  this  opinion  is  opposed 
to  every  other  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience, 
and  was  probably  a  hasty  expression ;  for  in  other 
instances  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  contradicting 
it.  Thus,  in  an  account  of  a  curvilinear  Vinery  he 
attributes  the  inferior  quality  of  Queen-pines  grown 
in  it  to  "  the  want  of  efficient  ventilation;"  and  he 
proceeds  to  state  how  he  remedied  the  evil  by  an 
improved  mode  of  ventilation. 

"  In  my  house,  with  a  curvilinear  roof,  I  acquired 
the  power  of  ahnost  wholly  preventing  any  change 
of  air  whatever  ;  and  I  exercised  that  power  too  ex- 
tensively, after  the  fruit  was  shown,  and  particularly 
after  a  part  of  it  had  nearly  acquired  maturity.  In 
the  last  spring  I  adopted  a  mode  of  ventilation,  from 
which  I  expected  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of 
change  of  air,  withoufmaterially  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  ;  and  the  success  of  it  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  I  had  entertained. 
I  shall  best  be  able  to  show  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  ventilation,  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
form  of  a  section  of  my  house,  in  which  D  marks 
the  position  of  cylindrical  passages  of  nearly  two 
inches  diameter  through  the  front  wall.  Through 
these,  which  are  placed  IS  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  along  the  whole  front  wall  of  the  house,  the 
air,  whenever  the  weather  is  warm,  is  suffered  to 
enter  freely,  and  its  entrauc.e  is  at  other  times  more 
or  less  obstructed  in  proportion  to  its  coldness  ;  but 
it  is  never  wholly  excluded,  except  during  the  nights 
in  very  severe  weather.  The  passages  through  the 
front  wall  are  placed  at  just  such  a  distance  from  the 
ground,  as  will  occasion  them  to  direct  the  air.which 
enters,  either  into  contact  with,  or  to  pass  closely 
over,  the  heated  covers  of  the  flue.  It  consequently 
becomes  heated,  and  is  impelled  amongst  the  Pine- 
apple plants,which  stand  in  rows  behind  each  other, 
each  row  of  plants  being  so  far  elevated  above  that 
before  as  to  place  every  plant  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  glass  roof.  A  thermometer  was 
placed  at  H,  being  equally  distant  from  each  end 
of  the  house,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  house  in 
which  the  thermometer  stood  was  raised  between 
two  and  three  degrees,  when  the  external  air  was  at 
40°.  This  effect  was,  I  conclude,  produced  by  the 
heated  air  being  impelled  into  the  body  of  the  house 
amongst  the  plants,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
rise,  as  it  had  previously  done,  and  to  come  instantly 
into  contact  with  the  roof;  and  by  suspending  light 
bodies  amongst  the  plants,  I  ascertained  that  the 
previously  confined  air  was  thus  constantly  kept  in 
a  state  of  rapid  motion.  The  air  is  suffered  to  es- 
cape through  passages  of  four  inches  wide  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  high,  at  E,  which  passages  are 
placed  at  the  same  equal  distances  as  those  in  the 
front  wall,  and,  like  those,  are  opened  or  closed  as 
circumstances  require.  The  trouble  of  opening  or 
closing  such  passages,  after  substances  of  proper 
form  aie  prepared  and  suspended  for  the  purpose,  is 
very  small,  much  less,  I  think,  than  that  of  moving 
the  lights  of  any  house  of  ordinary  construction ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  kind  of  ventilation  obtained 
upon  the  growth  of  my  plants  and  fruit,  is  everything 
I  wish  it  to  be."  For  the  plan  referred  to  see 
Physiological  Papers,  t.  7. 

This  paper  is  dated  October  1822  ;  but  he  had 
long  before  demonstrated  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  motion  to  plants.  In  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  April  21,  1803,  we  find  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  The  effects  of  motion  on  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  wood,  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  by  the  following  expedient.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1801  I  selected  a  number  of  young 
seedling  Apple-trees,  whose  stems  were  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  whose  height,  between  the 
roots  and  first  branches,  was  between  6  and  7  feet. 
These  trees  stood  about  8  feet  from  each  other  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  free  passage  for  the  wind  to  act  on 
each  tree  was  afforded.  By  means  of  stakes  and 
bandages  of  hay,  not  so  tightly  bound  as  to  im- 


pede the  progress  of  any  fluid  within  the  trees, 
I  nearly  deprived  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  of  several  trees  of  all  motion,  to  the  height 
of  3  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  upper  parts 
of  the  stems  and  branches  in  their  natural  state. 
In  the  succeeding  summer,  much  new  wood  accu- 
mulated in  the  parts  which  were  kept  in  motion  by 
the  wind  ;  but  the  .lower  parts  of  the  stems  and 
roots  increased  very  little  in  size.  Removing-  the 
bandages  from  one  of  these  trees  in  the  following 
winter.  I  fixed  a  stake  in  the  ground,  about  10  feet 
distant  from  the  tree,  on  the  eLst  side  of  it ;  and  I 
attached  the  tree  to  the  stake,  at  the  height  of  6  feet 
by  means  of  a  slender  pole  about  12  feet  long  ;  thus 
leaving  the  tree  at  liberty  to  move  towards  the 
north  and  south,  or  more  properly,  in  the  segment 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  pole  formed  a  radius  ;  but 
in  no  other  direction.  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
diameter  of  the  tree  from  north  to  south,  in  that 
part  of  its  stem  which  was  most  exercised  by  the 
wind,  exceeded  that  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
following  antumn,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  11." 

"  When  a  tree  is  wholly  deprived  of  motion,  by 
being  trained  to  a  wall,  or  when  a  large  tiee  has 
been  deprived  of  its  branches,  to  be  regrafted,  it 
often  becomes  unhealthy,  and  not  infrequently 
perishes,  apparently  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the 
descending  sap,  under  the  rigid  cincture  of  the  life- 
less external  bark." 

We  omit  a  portion  of  this  communication,  in 
which  the  supposed  reason  of  the  phenomenon  is 
explained,  because  we  doubt  its  soundness.  The 
facts,  however,  are  indisputable. 

Mr.  Knight  therefore  proved  experimentally  that 
motion  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  plants.  In 
other  words,  he  showed  that  what  is  daily  happening 
before  our  eyes  is  not.  accomplished  in  vain.  But 
why  should  we  suppose  that  it  is '?  What  right  have 
we  to  imagine  that  the  breeze,  the  storm  and  the 
hurricane  even,  are  phenomena  caused  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  no  sufficient  reason?  that  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  elements  are  incidents  either  harmless 
or  destructive,  but  of  no  moment  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe  ?  that  the  world  would  be  as  well,  nay 
better,  without  them  ?  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
know  that  every  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe 
is  dependent  on  some  other  part?  that  there  is  not 
an  evil,  of  whatever  magnitude,  which  has  not  its 
counterpoise  ?  and  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  each 
natural  phenomenon  is  of  indispensable  necessity  to 
the  free  operation  of  others  ?  In  fact,  it  is  an  axiom 
in  gardening,  that  we  approach  perfection  in  pro- 
portion to  our  exact  imitation  of  the  means  which 
Nature  takes  to  attain  her  ends.  Every  great 
failure  has  arisen  from  our  not  being  able  to  read 
the  book  spread  open  before  us  ;  every  advance 
has  been  caused  by  partial  interpretations  of  the 
mysterious  truths  which  it  explains.  All  the  phases 
of  air-heating,  of  air-damping,  of  lighting,  of  potting, 
of  training,  are  but  so  many  examples  of  this.  And 
all  our  present  deficiencies  will,  by  degrees,  disappear 
under  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  natural  truths. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  heat  well,  we  build 
well,  we  light  well,  we  damp  well,  but  we  do 
nothing  to  keep  the  air  in  motion.  That  is  the 
object  next  to  be  looked  to  with  anxiety  ;  for  we 
may  depend  upon  its  being  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  successful  cultivation.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  imagine  that  the  eternal  shifting  of  the  air,  and 
fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  variation  of  mois- 
ture, to  which  Nature  exposes  plants  all  over  the 
world,  are  unimportant  to  them,  and  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  prejudice  to  their  health.  It 
is  in  part  on  account  of  the  efficiency  in  this 
respect  of  the  Polmaise,  or  radio-thermal,  mode  of 
heating,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  and  we  propose 
in  next  week's  Paper  to  inquire  wherefore  motion, 
independently  of  its  being  a  constant  phenomenon 
in  Nature,  is  so  indispensible  to  the  health  of 
plants. 

CULTIVATION  OF  GINGER. 

Now  that  so  much  improvement  has  been  made  in 
structures  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  that  bottom- 
heat  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  air  or  vapour-heated 
chambers,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
those  tropical  esculents  for  culinary  purposes  which 
hitherto  have  only  been  grown  as  objects  of  curiosity 
in  our  stoves,  and  amongst  which  Ginger  deserves  a 
place. 

In  cultivating  the  common  Ginger,  the  most  essential 
requisites  are  heat  and  moisture  ;  therefore,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  procure  some  of  the  dormant  roots 
and  divide  them  into  pieces,  with  a  single  bud  or  eye  to 
each  ;  pot  them  in  small  3-inch  pots  in  soil  composed 
of  light  sandy  loam  and  well-decomposed  cow-dung,  in 
equal  proportions  ;  then  place  the  pots  either  in  a 
Cucumber-pit  or  other  forcing-house,  where  they  can  be 
freely  supplied  with  moisture,  after  the  plants  com- 
mence growing,  and  where  the  temperature  is  never 
below  60°.  By  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  either  transferring  into  large 
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shallow  boxes,  or  into  the  soil,  in  a  pit  heated  under- 
neath on  the  chamber  system. 

In  potting  or  planting  out  the  young  plants',  the  soil 
employed  should  be  a  mixture  of  fresh  sandy  loam  and 
well-rotted  dung,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  fine  sand,  if  the  loam  is  in  any  way  tena- 
cious. If  planted  in  a  pit  they  will  require  not  less 
than  3  feet  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  glass, 
for  the  tops  to  grow  in. 

The  roots  do  not  recpjire  a  deep  soil,  but  plenty  of 
surface  room,  and  succeed  best  in  large  shallow  boxes, 
from  6  to  9  inches  in  depth,  or  if  planted  in  a  pit  9 
inches  of  soil  will  be  quite  sufficiently  deep  for  them. 

In  planting  out,  they  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
require  to  be  placed  1  foot  apart  each  way  if  the  plants 
are  strong  when  planted.  An  abundance  of  moisture  is 
required,  and  agoodbottom.heat,with  very  little  fresh  air 
all  the  summer ;  but  in  very  bright  sunshine  they  should 
be  shaded.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  roots  will  be 
fit  for  use,  and  if  properly  attended  to  during  the  sum- 
mer, will  weigh  from  4  to  5  oz.  each.  If  they  are  left 
in  the  ground  until  October  they  get  fibry  and  tough, 
and  are  unfit  for  use  as  a  preserve.  When  sufficient 
roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  for  preserving,  and 
other  culinary  purposes,  the  remainder  should  be  left 
undisturbed  and  gradually  dried  by  withholding  moisture 
from  thein,  still,  however,  continuing  the  bottom-heat 
until  the  plants  have  become  dormant ;  afterwards  they 
must  he  kept  quite  free  from  frost  and  damp,  and  may 
be  preserved  through  the  winter  by  either  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  dry  soil,  or  by  placing  the  roots 
in  dry  sand  until  the  following  March,  when  they  must 
again  be  potted  according  to  the  directions  already 
given. 

In  this  way  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  Ginger  for 
preserving  may  be  obtained  every  year,  without  much 
trouble  or  expence. —  G.  G. 


[Feb.  14, 


PINE  CULTURE  AT  BICTON. ' 
I  [observe  at  page  721,  1845,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
seems  to  imagiae  that  we  were  retrograding  in  Pine 
culture,  because  an  account  was  given  of  a  score  of 
Queen  Pines  cut  in  June  last  which  averaged  little 
more  than  5  lbs.  each,  though  by  all  accounts  there 
was  not  another  score  at  that  time  to  be  obtained  in 
the  country  equal  to  them.  Perhaps  it  was  forgstten 
what  kind  of  a  season  we  had  to  contend  with  previous 
to  the  production  of  those  fruit ;  to  be  sure  there  was 
a  few  exhibited  in  London  in  autumn  of  similar  weight, 
but  then  we  were  producing  Queen  Pines  full  one-third 
heavier.  Subjoined  is  a  faithful  account  of  a  dozen 
tolerable  Queens  that  were  cut  here  since  that  time,  in 
each  of  which,  although  much  admired,  I  could  discover 
faults,  however,  and  see  abundant  room  for  further  im- 
provement, which,  ere  long,  I  imagine  I  shall  accom- 
plish, but  even  then  it  will  only  be  the  stepping-stone 
to  still  further  improvement.  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied 
with  Mr.  H.  should  I  live  to  obtain  a  10  lb.  Queen  from 
a  single  plant,  much  less  from  a  stool  of  suckers,  and 
although  it  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  we  belong  to 
the  old  school,  perhaps  on  some  future  day  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  divulging  principles,  regarding 
•which  the  public  will  be  at  liberty  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

Some  say  that  if  ever  Queen  Pines  have  been  pro- 
duced of  the  weights  mentioned,  it  was  by  mere  chance, 
with  old  plants  of  immense  size,  abundance  of  material 
and  with  convenient  structures  for  growing  them  in  ; 
and  that  one  plant  will  occupy  the  room  and  time  that 
half  a  dozen  3  lb.  Queens  could  be  produced  in.  Now, 
with  such  persons,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  balance 
accounts,  because  they  have  attempted  to  cultivate 
Pines  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  have  never 
once  produced  anything  near  equal  to  mine,  and  be- 
cause their  neighbours  and  friends  have  never  done  so 
either,  they  speak  against  my  system  ;  and,  through 
cherishing  ill  feeling,  the  march  of  improvement  is 
much  retarded.  What  I  have  written  and  done  re- 
specting these  matters  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  the  young  gardener  to  commence  his  career 
where  we  of  the  old  school  leave  off,  and  not  to  let  him 
imagine  that  further  improvement  is  not  to  be  made,  for 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  that  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  accomplished  by  perse- 
vering energy  and  self-denial.  I  do  not  find  half  the 
difficulty  in  producing,  in  half  the  time,  a  Queen  Pine 
of  6  lbs.  weight  now,  that  I  did  20  years  ago  in  raising 
one  of  3  lbs.,  and  at  less  expence  and  trouble  in  every 
respect ;  but,  although  this  matter  is  so  much  simplified 
during  that  short  time,  I  can  still  observe  ample  en- 
couragement for  increased  perseverance,  and  imagine 
that,  sooner  or  later,  all  other  matters  relating  to  horti- 
culture must  be  improved  and  simplified  in  the  same 
ratio.  I  do  not  profess  to  produce  Pines,  or  pay  more 
attention  to  them,  than  I  do  to  other  matters.  I 
am  fond  of  all  the  productions  of  nature,  and  I  cultivate 
everything,  from  the  Mushroom  to  the  Musa,  upon  one 
principle  and  with  equal  interest. 

Your  correspondent,  "  S.  N.  V.,"  seems  to  cherish 
the  opinion  that  a  superfluity  of  labour,  or  hands,  and 
proper  utensils,  &c,  will  secure  success,  but  a  long 
practice,  and  partiality  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with 
close  observation,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  For,  in  my  time,  I  have  observed  men 
with  apparently  (every  necessary  whereby  they  could 
have  excelled,  through  being  a  little  deficient  of  some- 
thing not  so  readily  cultivated  as  criticism,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  excel,  or  even  strike  a  balance  with 
sometimes  a  humble  neighbour,  who  has  not  apparently 
half  the  opportunities]  and  conveniences.     Such  has 


always  been  the  state  of  matters,  aud  so,  there  is  good 
reason  for  apprehending,  they  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  the  dozen  Queen 
Pines  above  alluded  to,  which  were  cut  here  not  long 
since.  They  were  respectively— 6  lbs.  4  oz.,  6  lbs.  10  oz., 

6  lbs.  8  oz.,  7  lbs.   2  oz.,  6  lbs.   8  oz.,   6  lbs.  4   oz., 

7  lbs.  4  oz.,  6  lbs.  2  oz.,  6  lbs.  10  oz.,  6  lbs.  4  oz., 
6  lbs.  8  oz.,  6  lbs.  5  oz.  The  crowns  of  these  fruit  were 
very  small,  averaging  not  more  than  2  inches  in  height, 
aud  did  not  weigh,  united,  more  than  8  oz.,  if  so  much. 
The  fruit  averaged  in  circumference  from  17  to  20 
inches,  aud  in  height  from  10  to  14-*-  inches  ;  the  num- 
ber of  pips  was  from  8  to  17.  I  produced  one 
Queen  this  season,  only  8  pips  ia  depth,  which  weighed 
(i  lbs.  5  oz.  ;  ami  not  then  justified  in  supposing  that  we 
may  ere  long  see  a  Queen  of  10  lbs.  weight  from  some 
of  those  long  shows  of  14  or  16  pips  in  depth,  swelled 
out  in  proportion  to  one  of  only  6  lbs.  5  oz.  What  is  to 
prevent  it  ?  Resting  quite  contented,  however,  because 
my  father,  brother,  or  neighbour,  has  never  produced 
this,  will  not  effect  the  object  in  view.  No,  we  must 
look  onward,  and  I  may  repeat  that  there  is  ample 
space  for  improvement.  I  have  produced  many  things 
that  have  been  admired,  and  I,  too,  have  been  pleased 
with  them  ;  but  never  yet  have  I  produced  an  article 
in  which  I  could  not  observe  ample  room  for  further 
improvement.  If  any  body  should  happen  to  produce 
in  this  country  a  dozen  Queen  Pine-apples  this  year, 
surpassing  those  above-mentioned,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
go  and  see  them,  which  would  truly  be  a  treat  to  me, 
and  very  gratifying.  Although  some  may  think  that 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  I  am  of  opinion 
Pine  growing  never  required  a  greater  stimulus  than 
at  the  present  time. — James  Sanies,  Bicton  Gardens. 

THE  COURT-PENDU  PLAT  APPLE. 
Synonymes. — Court-pendu,  Court-pendu  Extra,  Court-pendu 
Plat  Rougeatre,  Court-pendu  Rond  Gros,  Court-pendu  Rond 
tres  Gros,  Court-pendu  Rond  Rougeatre,  Court-pendu  Rose, 
Court-pendu  Musque,  Court-pendu  Rouge  Musque,  Corianda 
Rose,  Reinette  Court-pendu  Rouge,  Court-pendu  Rosaar,  Der 
Rothe  Kurzstiel,  Rode  Korpendu,  Pomme  de  Berlin,  "Wollaton 
Pippin,  Princes6e  Noble  Zoete,  Garnons. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  Court-pendu  described 
by  Duhamel,  and  ^formerly  cultivated  in  this  country, 
which  was  comparatively  a  worthless  sort.  This,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  very  best  late  keeping  varieties. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  dwarf  training,  and 
it  has,  moreover,  the  property  of  blossoming  late,  and 
hence  it  frequently  escapes  late  spring  frosts,  which 
cut  off  the  blossoms  of  other  varieties.  It  appears  to 
be  much  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  having 
been  obtained  from  various  localities  in  these  countries 
under  many  of  the  above  synonymes. 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Soulhwark. 
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Yellowish  green,  streaked  with 
deep  brownish  red. 


The  accompanying  outline  represents  a  fruit  of  only 
medium  size.  The  flesh  is  yellowish,  firm,  very  rich, 
and  sugary.  The  period  of  its  perfection  for  use  ranges 
from  December  till  April.  The  tree  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  an  excellent  bearer.  It  has  frequently  been  ob- 
served to  exhibit  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  vegetation 
when  others  have  been  in  flower.  From  this  peculi- 
arity and  consequent  escape  from  late  spring  frosts,  it 
has  been  termed  in  some  places  where  these  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  Wise  Apple.  Shoots,  reddish 
brown,  but  towards  the  extremities  almost  entirely- 
covered  with  gray  pubescence ;  buds,  flat,  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  down.  Leaves,  middle-sized,  ovate, 
concave.  Flowers,  before  unfolding,  of  a  bright  crim- 
son, rather  small ;  petals,  ovate. 

In  many  places,  only  very  dwarf  Apple-trees  can  be 
admitted.  This  can  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  a  Gooseberry 
or  Currant  tree — especially  if  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  and  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  summer  prun- 
ing, of  which,  however,  comparatively  little  will  be  re- 
quired— but  care  must  be  taken  to  expose  the  fruit  in 
good  time,  by  preventing  the  growth  of  shoots  that 
would  otherwise  shade  it. — R.  T. 

Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Pohnaise  Heating. — I  think  a  little  consideration  will 
convince  you  that  your  correspondent  (Mr.  Meeke)  is 
in  an  error  in  supposing  that  radiant  heat  is  employed 
in  the  Polmaise  system.  The  current  of  warm  air 
which  enters  the  house  cannot  be  warmed  by  the  heat 
which  radiates  from  the  stove,  for  air  is  so  very  trans- 
parent that  any  heat  which  radiated  from  the  sides  of 
the  stove  would  pass  through  it  without  imparting  any 
sensible  warmth,  as  we  see  that  sunshine  passes  through 
glass  without  heating  it  anything  like  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  heats  an  opaque  body.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
current  of  air  which  enters  the  house  is  heated  by  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  stove,  and  does  not  differ  in 
its  nature  from  air  heated  by  an  ordinary  flue.  I  am 
afraid  so  many  pretensions  are  put  forth  in  favour  of 
this  system  that  great  disappointment  will  ensue.  To- 
have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  benefits  which  it  is 
really  capable  of  affording,  those  who  try  it  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  moment  the  warm  air  enters  the  house 
it  rises  to  the  top,  begins  to  be  cooled  by  the  cold  glass, 
and  escapes  at  every  open  lap  and  cranny  of  the  wood- 
work, while  the  cold  external  air  constantly  tries  to 
enter  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  supply  the  air- 
drains.  If  the  circulation  is  not  quick  or  the  house  too 
open,  or  the  space  from  the  hot  air  entrance  to  the  cold 
air  drain  too  great,  the  air  will  be  will  be  quite  cooled 
before  it  reaches  this  drain,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
house  will  be  too  cold.  For  these  reasons  the  stovs 
should  never  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pit,  nor 
should  Arnott's  stove  be  used,  nor  any  stove  in  which 
only  a  slow  combustion  is  maintained,  as  the  draft  must 
then  be  small  and  the  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  house 
slow.  It  was  from  neglect  of  these  considerations  that 
Mr.  Penn's  system  frequently  failed— a  system  which  I 
have  found  answer  most  excellently  in  narrow  houses, 
and  which  I  think  would  have  kept  a  longer  hold  of 
public  favour,  at  least  in  places  where  expense  was  no 

object,  had  not  too  much  been  claimed  for  it  at  first. 

J.  C. 

Melon  Growing  without  Bottom-heat  (see  p.  20.  J— 
I  beg  to  inform  "  Theta,"  (p.  70),  that  I  used  every 
means  in  my  power  to  induce  a  moist  atmosphere  up  to 
the  moment  the  fruit  began  to  change  colour,  taking 
care  however  to  give  but  very  little  water  to  the  roots. 
In  my  opinion  great  humidity  of  atmosphere  is  indis- 
pensable to  insure  success,  according  to  the  plan  I  have 
detailed.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  Melon-plant  trained 
over  a  bed  of  moist  fermenting  material,  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing.for  that  plant  to  be  trained  to  trellis  like 
Vines  (its  really  natural  way),  meeting  every  ray  of 
light  at  nearly  right  angles.  As  to  liquid  manure  I 
used  the  drainage  of  the  dunghill,  with  a  very  little 
nitrate  of  soda  added — say  one  pound  to  12  gallons  of 
water,  whiebg  appeared  to  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  gave  zest  to  the  fruit.  Now,  as  to  the 
1  lants  having  bottom-heat,  I  cannot  see  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  soil  of  the  border  to  be  very  sensibly 
affected  by  the  pipes,  seeing  that  the  latter  were  nearly 
five  feet  distant  from  where  the  Melons  were  planted, 
and  raised  more  than  a  foot  above  the  soil.  We  all 
know  that  heated  air  ascends,  and  with  the  pipes  thus 
elevated  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  be  said  to  give 
Lottom-heat  to  the  plants  in  the  border.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  Melons  can 
be  produced  as  good  in  quality,  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  and  expense  by  the  system 
detailed  in  my  former  communication  than  they  can  by 
the  use  of  fermenting  material,  tanks,  &c.,  or  any  other 
contrivance  for  producing  bottom-heat  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  reply  to  "  P.  S."  I  may 
mention  tb.at.it  was  "  dung-beds"  that  I  considered  to  be 
little  better  than  a  nuisance,  and  not  the  use  of  dung  in. 
any  other  department  of  gardening.  I  wish,  however, 
both  "  Theta"  and  "  P.  S."kto  understand  that  I  will  not 
again  reply  to  any  question  arising  out  of  this  subject 

unless  they  give  their  proper  names  and  addresses. 

J.  Walker,  Viceregal  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  of  Man  (set 
p.  86).— Allow  me  to  suggest  with  reference  to  your 
review  of  Mr.  Smith's  book,  that  possibly  both  Mr.  S. 
and  yourself  have  at  the  moment  of  writing  overlooked 

a  passage  of  the  Bible,[to  which  book  you  both  appeal 

Genesis,  chap.  ix.  2,  3.  To  my  mind  this  passage  settles 
the  question  at  once  between  your  review  and  his  book, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  Bible  is  concerned ;  and 
so  far  also  leaves  you  both  in  the  right.  As  far  as  the 
question  of  "  original  food  "  is  concerned,  contrast  this 
passage  with  Genesis,  chap.  i.  29,  30,  and  it  will,  I  think, 
appear  that  the  permission  to  use  animal  food  was  first 
given  to  Noah  ;  the  giving  it  at  all  to  him  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  it  was  a  new  thing.  If  Adam  had 
had  it,  why  renew  it  in  the  peculiar  terms  of  Genesis  ix. 
3,  the  words  <sf  which  read  like  a  studied  contrast  to 
Genesis  i.  29.  The  keeping  of  sheep  by  Abel,  the 
clothing  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  skins,  are  generally 
looked  upou  not  as  evidence  that  the  animals  were  used 
for  food,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  for  sin  had 
been  revealed  :  were  it  not  revealed,  how  came  Abel's 
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worse  t  iin»s  are  made  ready  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen  ;  j  them  is  wood,  in  general  young  Birch  trees  from  2  to  o 
but  I  also  learned  that  cooks  have  their  prejudices  inches  in  diameter,  cut  into  lengths  ol  an  arclnne 
against  new  things  as  well  as  other  people,  and  set  their  '  (2a  inches  English).  The  fire-place  is  necessarily  made 
faces  against  what  they  call  innovations  in  the  way  of  |  large  enough  to  contain  billets  of  this  length  both  ways, 
their  profession.     I  also  sent  a  communication  respect- 1  The  furnace  door  is  usually  from  9  to  12  inches  square; 


sacrifice  to  be  better  than  Cain's  !  Hebrews  ix.  22,  and 
Hebrews  xi.  4,  suggest  the  argument,  which  is  pursued 
the  ground  that  animal  food  was  not  used  till  the 
permission  was  given  to  Noah.  As  regards  Mr.  Smith's 
position,  that  the  original  food  of  man  was  not  "ani- 
mal," this  passage  goes,  I  think,  to  justify  him.  As 
regards  your  own,  that  the  Bible  allows  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  did  so  from  very  early  times,  this  pas- 
sage is  conclusive,  if  you  are  content  to  date  from  Noah 
Instead  of  from  Adam.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  your 
own  view  of  the  whole  subject,  but  it  struck  me  on 
reading  that  possiblv  this  passage,  certainly  an  import- 
ant one,  had  been  overlooked.— C.  E.  C. On  reading 

the  review  above  alluded  to,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
few  ideas,  the  result  of  an  examination  of  former  dis- 
quisitions on  the  early  portions  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
might  not  be  without  "their  use.  While  generally  agree- 
in"  with  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  has  dealt  altogether  judiciously  with  the  author's 
argument  from  Scripture.  I  therefore  venture  to  make 
the  following  remarks,  premising  that  I  know  nothing  of 
the  work  in  question  beyond  what  your  columns  contain 
Of  the  29th  verse  of" the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis, 
learned  Hebrew  scholar  (Kennicott,  if  my  memory 
not  deceive  me,)  gives  this  interpretation,  viz.,  that  ou 
man  was  bestowed  every  kind  of  vegetable  substance 
upon  earth  as  a  possession,  and  every  "  fruit-tree  for 
meat."  And  the  curse  afterwards  pronounced  on  Adam, 
•'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  will 
perhaps  in  some  minds  tend  to  confirm  the  view  of  his 
having  lived  on  fruits  only  before  the  fall.  But  to  most 
persons,  I  imagine  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer  will 
appear  to  signify  more  properly  that  which  Mr.  Smith 
suggests,  that  man  should  be  frugivorous,  eating  besides 
friiits  all  seeds  or  grain  ;  the  word  "  herb  "  in  contra- 
distinction to  '•'  Grass  "  denoting  the  matured  produce. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the 
I  Pictorial  Bible  "  (Mr.  Kitto),  whose  note  I  will  here 
subjoin :— He  says,  "  Plants  and  fruits  only  being  speci- 
fied as  the  articles  of  sustenance  allowed  to  man,  it  is 
considered  by  many  commentators  that  animal  food  was 
not  permitted  until  after  the  flood,  when  we  find  it 
granted  to  Noah  under  certain  restrictions.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  animal  food  not  in  use  in 
primitive  times  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so,  I  would  adv.se  Mr.  Reid  and  Pine-growers  generally 
ieneraHv  speaking,  in  Asia  a'  the  present  day.  Many  who  °°  not  grow  their  fruit  upon  the  sucker  system,  to 
do  not  eat  flesh  meat  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  h*ad  Mr  Hamilton  s  little  work,  and  try  to  make  the 
the  year."  May  not  the  14th  verse  of  the  104th  Psalm  most  of  tbe  motuer  plant.— JoAn  Jennings,  Knowsley. 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  scriptural  comment  on  the  To  keep  Trees  from  Wind-waving. — I  was  much 
29th  and  30th  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  1  So  '  pleased  with  the  plan  recommended  at  p.  874  (1845) 
far  then  I  api  inclined  to  go  with  Mr.  Smith  concerning  I  for  securing  single 
the  food  of  man  in  his  primitive  state.  And  I  would  trees  in  pleasure- 
surest  whether  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet  may  not  grounds,  and  as  I 
have  conduced  to  that  length  of  days  for  which  the 
antediuvian  race  was  so  remarkable  I     This  kind  of  diet 


it  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  recom- 
mending it  as  a  substitute  for  Broccoli  in  years  of  scarcity, 
but  whether  it  was  ever  tried  by  anybody  afterwards  I 
never  learned.  It  will  be  found  upon  trial  that  some 
varieties  of  Rhubarb  produce  better  heads  than  others, 
and,  if  not  taken  in  time,  will  be  somewhat  tough  when 
cooked  ;  but  taking  it  when  it  is  tender,  and  carefully 
boiled  and  served  up  with  hot  butter,  it  will  be  found 
both  a  palatable  and  wholesome  dish  ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  manner  of  cooking  it  should  be  left  to  those 
of  the  culinary  department.  Mr.  Forsyth's  notice  of 
it,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
will,  no  doubt,  give  it  a  publicity  which  it  never  had 
before,  and  the  season  will  soon  approach  when  it  may 
be  tested,  and  if  it  should  receive  a  verdict  in  its  favour, 
no  doubt  improved  varieties  will  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  can  be  depended 
a.  upon  for  a  crop,  for  its  growth  is  hardy,  and  being  a 
does  perennial  little  trouble  will  be  required  in  its  cultivation, 
it  may  soon  be  used  by  the  poor  man  as  well  as  by  the 
rich. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

The  Hamiltonian  System  of  Pinc-groicing. — In 
answer  to  Mr.  Reid's  inquiry  respecting  this  system  of 
Pine-growing,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  it.  The  fruit  swells  better,  the  labour  is  less, 
and  the  return  quicker  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Pines  cut  here  from  suckers,  with  the  date  when  cut : — 

lbs.  oz.  f 

1S44,  July  10. .  Montsen-at  1 

do.  5 

do 5 

So 4 

Jamaica 5 

do. 


1845 

Nov.   6.. 

1S44 

Sept.26. . 

ISiti 

Jan.   2. . 

1844 

Oct.    2.. 

1S4S 

Xov.    3.. 

Oct.  J.7.  . 

..    i~- 

Kov.    3.. 

„    !"-• 

„    27. 

Bee.    2. 

,,      4. 

,, 

„    19. 

itontserrat    . . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.,  twin 
do. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

do.,  twin    4 

do 4 


10 

Second  Fruit 

i 

Third  do. 

14 

Second  do. 

V1 

Third  do. 

1-' 

Second  do. 

I1 

Third  do. 

7 

Second  do. 

10 

Do.    do. 

8 

Do.    do. 

i 

Do.     do. 

2 

Do.     do. 

6 

Do.     do. 

2 

Do.    do. 

2 

Do.    do. 

requires  a  much  longer  preparation  in  digestion  than 
animal,  and  on  the  principle  of  "slow  and  sure,"  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  former  would  impart  a  more 
enduring  power  to  the  frame  than  the  latter,  supposing 
of  course  that  there  were  nothing  unfavourable  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  zoology  to  be  able  to  say  how  far  such  a  theory 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  relative  age  at  which  the 
animal  and  vegetable  feeders  in  the  animal  kingdom 
respectively  arrive.  But  however  this  may  be,  there 
are  assuredly  indications  enough  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Bible  to  show,  that  whatever  was  the   case  in  the 


had  previously  ex- 
perienced much  dif- 
ficulty in  securing 
some  Poplars  Iliad 
planted  two  or 
three  years  ago  in  a 
marshy  situation,  I 
resolved  to  adopt 
it ;  in  doing  so,  I 
have,  I  think,  dis- 
covered an  im- 
provement which  is 
to  make  the  side 
supports    rest    on 


begiuniu",  animal  food  has  long  been  a  proper  food  for    the  surface  of  the 

mankind.     I  would  draw  attention  to  the  9th  chapter  |  ground,  and  to  secure  them  by^  na 

of  Genesis,  verse  2  to  4,  where  a  direction  is  explicitly 

Stven  to  Noah  and   his  descendants  to   live  on  animals 


equally  with  vegetables,  excepting  only  the  blood,  which 
has  continued  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  mother  church  in 
Jerusalem,  to  Christians  likewise.     Whence,  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  before  the  flood-gates 
of  Heaven  had  been  opened,  when  as  yet,  probably 
there  was  no  rain,  and  the  air  would  consequently  be 
much  drier  than  it  has  been  since,  farinaceous  and  other 
like  food  may  have  sufficed  for  humau  nourishment,  and 
helped  perhaps  to  longevity  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the 
deluge  the  less  healthy  atmosphere  has  made  a  more 
stimulating  diet  recessary,  especially  in  such  climates 
as  ours,  to  resist  the  action  of  damp  on  the  lungs.    Two 
words  more,  and  I  have  done.     With  respect  to  the 
conformation   of  our  teeth,  I  cannot  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  of  their  being  frugivorous  rather  than  car- 
nivorous    Surely  they  are  more  like  the  monkey's  than 
the  cat's,  and  (if  I   am  not  mistaken)  exactly  as  certain 
species  of  the  former  tribe  approach  the  carnivorous 
habits  of  the  latter,  so  do  their  teeth  assume  more  of 
the  canine,  and  less  of  the  true  molar  structure.     And 
as  to  what   the  reviewer  observes  of  the  skins,  which 
(be  it  observed)  were  given,  and  after  the  fall  for  the 
first  time,  to  our  first  parents  to  clothe  them,  it  has  from 
of  old  been  understood  to  imply  the  institution  of  sacri- 
fices for  the  purpose  of  foreshowing  the  shedding  of 
that  blood,  without  which  there  could  not  be  remission 
of  sin — thuugh  it  is  not  impossible  certainly  that  what 
was  permitted  to   Noah,  the  disobedient  race  of  men 
before  him  may  have  done  without  permission,  choosing 
to  indulge  themselves  by  feeding  on  those  animals  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  slay  for  another  purpose. — S. 
Warnforcl.      [We  insert  these  two  letters,  but  we  can- 
not carry  the  su! >ject  further.] 

"  A    Xew    Vegetable   or   Rhofiower."— The   article 


'  stumps'  driven   in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut.     This,  I  find,  secures  them 


much  more  firmly  than  in  the  plan  recommended  at 
p.  874.  The  stumps  I  have  used  are  of  Oak,  2  feet  in 
length,  cleft  out  of  old  posts,  and  they  will  therefore  be 
more  lasting  and  quite  as  economical.  I  have  found 
three  supports  to  be  quite  sufficient. — F.  H.  S. 

Packing  Glass. — Permit  me  to  give  your  readers  in 
the  couutrv  who  intend  becoming  purchasers  of  propa- 
gation or  striking  glasses,  a  few  words  of  advice  regard- 
fng  the  same.     It  is  said  that   there   is  no    experience 
like  that  which  is  bought,  and  I,  accordingly,  wish  to 
give  others  the  benefit  of  what  I  have  paid  for.     Being 
.in  want  of  a  few  glasses  of  the  above  description,  I  sent 
a  friend  who  resides  in  town  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer 
who  advertises-  in  your  columns,  where  he  ordered  a 
dozen  and  a  half  to  be  sent  to  me  (some  70  miles  in  the 
country).     They  did  come  accordingly,  but   so  shame- 
fully packed,  that  out  of  the  IS,  only  11   were  whole. 
I  sent  my  friend  with  this  information  to  the  shop,  to 
see  if  he"  could  obtain  others,  or  get  an  allowance  for 
those  broken,  when  he  met  with  a  decided  refusal,  and 
was  told  that  the.  railway  company  ought  to  make  the 
loss  good.     This    would  have    been   very  true  if   the 
glasses  had  been  broken  by  their  neglect,  but  as  I  too* 
them  out  of  the  basket  myself,  I  could  see  that  the 
damage  was  occasioned  bv  the  careless  packing  ;  some 
of  them,  thin  glass  too,  be'ing  placed  close  to  the  side  of 
the  basket  without  anv  hay  intervening.     Now,  what  I 
wish'to  say  by  wav  of  advice  is,  that  country  purchasers 
should,  when  they  buv,  have  a  guarantee  from  the  seller 
that  thev  shall  be  delivered  in  a  sound   state.     This 
would  cause  the  packing  to  be  done  with  more  care, 
and  save  the  buver  from  loss — J.  TV.  TV. 

Destruction  of  Aphis,  Scale,  See.— For  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  I  have  for  some  years  used  a  simple  lather 
of  yellow   soap. 


it  is  double,  that  is — two  doors  at  an  inch  apart,  one 
within  the  other,  both  of  them  opening  together  on  the 
same  hinges,  and  having  an  opening  in  them  of  an  inch 
to  3  inches  diameter,  with  register  slides  to   close  them 
at  pleasure.     The  chimney,  at  4  or  5  feet  from  the  floor, 
has  a  door  into  it  8  or  9  inches  wide,  and  6  inehes  high, 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  the  appa- 
ratus for  closing  the  chimney.     This  apparatus  consists 
of  a  circular  trough  of  iron,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
fitted  nearly  to  the  brim  with  sand,  and  having  withiu 
it  a  ledge  near  the  bottom  for  receiving  a  flat  cover  ;  a 
second  cover  is  made  with  a  rim  downwards,  which  rim 
is  of  a  proper  diameter  to  be  pressed  into  the  middle  of 
the  sand  in  the  trough.     The  foundation  is  a   platform 
of   brick,   rising   some   inches   from   the  floor.      The 
simplest  Russian  stoves  are  nothing  more  than  a  hollow 
for  receiving  the  wood,  with  a  hollow  space  above  up  to 
near  the  chimney  door.     The  Lejauba  is  a  Cut  stove, 
about  2  feet  high,  and  6,  9,  10,  or  more  feet  long,  the 
breadth  of  a  large  couch,  and  is  a  favourite  seat  for 
women.      More  complicated  stoves   have   flues,  either 
horizontal  or  perpendicular,  to  receive  the  flame,  and 
retain  heat  from  "the  furnace  before  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  into   the  chimney.     These  flues  vary  according 
to  the  situation  and  form  of  the  stove,  and  the   skill  of 
the  constructor.     Often  where  the  same  stove  is  to  heat 
two  rooms,  the  wall  between  them  is  formed  first  of  the 
furnace  part  of  the  stove,  then  by  two  or  three  hori- 
zontal flues  one  above  the  other  over  it.     When  foul, 
the  soot  takes  fire,  and  burns  out  without  mischief.  The 
upper  part   of  the  chimney  is  cleaned  by  passing  from 
the  top  of  the  chimnev  a  brush  attached  to  a  heavy 
billet.     The  heat  given  out  from  these  stoves  depends 
much  on  the  fire-lighter.     He  begins  by  peeling  off  seme 
of  the  birch  bark,  which  he  places  in  the  middle  of  the 
furnace,  then  carefully  places  the  wood  round  the  bark, 
so  that  air  may  have  a  free  passage  between  every  log ; 
he  sets  fire  to  the  pile,  leaving  the  door  open.     As  the 
wood  is  consumed  and  begins  to  fall,  he  draws  together 
the  unburnt  portions  near  to  the  door,  and  collects  the 
hot  embers  into  a  heap  behind,  then  shuts  the  door, 
admitting  only  a  small  quantity  of  air  by  the  register. 
When  the  wood  is  all  consumed,  he  shuts  the   chimney, 
and  closes  the  register,  his  great  object  being  to  cause 
the  fuel  to  burn  out  rapidly,  and  so  as  to  form  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  embers.     The  thickness  of 
the  outer  case  of  the  stove  is  about  6  or  8  inches,  or 
more  if  the  quantity  of  fuel  be  very  great.     It  is  this 
mass  of  heated  brickwork,  and  the  hot  embers  confined 
within  it,  that  furnishes  heat  for  24  hours,  keeping  the 
apartments  at  a  temperature  of  G0°  to  72°  Fahrenheit. 
The  above  mode  of  closing  the  chimney  is  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  any  register  I  happen  to  have  seen  in 
England ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Russian  stove  is  not 
suited  for  coal.     A  Lejauka  was,  however,  successfully 
constructed  some  years'ago  for  heating  a  school-room  ; 
the  fire  was  made  in  the  adjoining  room,  where  it  heated 
a  cast-iron  oven  in  the  usual  way  ;  when  the  smoke  of 
first   lighting   was  over,  the  flue  was   opened  to   the 
Lejauka,  where  the  hot  air  passed  in  horizontal  flues, 
till  the  fuel  became  completely  red  hot ;  the  whole  was 
then  shut  up  with  a  Russian  chimney  closer  ;  the  fuel 
burnt  was  cinders  from  other  fires ;  there  was  then  no 
coke,  but  coke  or  anthracite  coal  would  make  excellent 
fuel.     In  the  severest  weather  the  room  heated  by  this 
Lejauka  was  uniformly  warm  and  comfortable.     In  the 
south  of  Sweden,  stoves  are  of  a  similar  construction, 
only  smaller,  and  of  course  the  wood  is  cut  into  shorter 
lengths  and  split.     If  required,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
anv  further  information  as  far  as  I  am  able.— AI.  B. 

'Vitality  of  Old  Trees.— The  interesting  notices  on 
this  head  (p  83)  have  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
striking  fact  of  the  same  kind,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Sir 
Joseph"  Banks,  in  1815,  when  I  spent  some  days  at 
Reevelsby  Abbey,  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  which  iully 
confirms  your  caution  to  gardeners  "  against  despairing 
of  success  in  removing  ancient  trees  when  there  is  »y 
object  to  be  gained  in  performing  the  operation. 
Directing  mv  attention  to  a  row  of  pollard  Lime  trees 
with  trunks  "upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  with 
very  vigorous  bushv  heads,  Sir  Joseph  continued  to  the 
following  effect :— "  The  pollard  Limes  you  see  there, 
formerly  Tew  in  a  distant  field,  whence  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  them.  Directions  were  given  to  cut  them  down, 
after  first  displacing  the  earth  just  round  the  bottom  ol 
the  trunks,  so  as  to  allow  of  applying  the  axe  to  the  mam 
roots  and  stems  of  the  trees,  without  much  disturbing 
the  surrounding  turf,  and  without  making  holes  of  more 
than  a  small  size,  and  easily  filled  up  again  with  earth. 
After  being  thus  felled,  their  tops  were  sawn  off,  leaving 
the  trunks,  then  a  foot  in  diameter,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
Ion"  which  were  intended  to  be -sold  to  a  wood-dealer. 
It  "occurred  to  me,  however,  from  having  so  o.ten 
observed  felled  trees  push  out  leaves,  that  these  trunks, 


though  so  thick,  and  without  either  roots  or  heads, 
mi»ht  possibly  vegetate,  and  to  try  the  experiment,  1 
ordered  them  to  be  planted  where  you  now  see  them 
growing  so  vigorously."  I  afterwards  inspected  these 
trees  more  closely  ;  they  exhibited  every  sign  of  healthy 
vegetation,  and  if,  instead  of   allowing 


ill  the   shoots 


.  K'ifesssiKSHS'ES^ 


,ight  have  had 


headed  thus  (p.   5)  recalled  to  my  mind  an  attempt    n 

which  1  made  about  six  or  seven  years  ago  to  bring  into    without  damaging  the  plants.— J.  H  .  I    .  . 

notice  that  part  of  the  Rhubarb  plant  which  he  recom-        Busman  Sloves.-ln  reply  to  the  r*qu est  respee in 

mends.     I  had  parts  of  it  cooked   and  found  that  many  I  these,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  that  the  fuel  burnt  in  [  the  old  and  new 


shoot,  it  was  clear  that  these  pollards 

"  >m   the  natural  form  and. 

character  of  the  Dime-tree,  the  different  thickness  of 

terns  beiug  concealed  by  allowing  a 
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few  twigs  to  grow  round  the  point  of  junction.  This 
fact,  and  the  constant  practice  in  Belgium  and  Holland 
of  planting  in  public  walks  trees  with  the  stems  of  three 
or  four  inches  diameter,  from  which  the  heads  are 
wholly  cut  off,  and  then  turning  one  of  the  young  shoots 
to  form  a  new  head,  might  furnish  a  useful  hint  for 
improving  our  own  practice  in  planting  single  trees  in 
our  parks,  where,  from  their  slender  trunks  and  large 
heads,  ihe>'  seldom,  in  spite  of  the  pains  employed  in 
staking  ihem,  make  a  satisfactory  progress. —  W.  Spence. 
Parrots.  —  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  introduce 
parrots  to  the  woods  of  this  country  during  the  summer 
season.  I  have  at  present  a  large  green  parrot  ;  it  was 
trought  from  Demerara,  and  has  had  already  some 
strange  adventures,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  has  lived 
"with  me  several  years,  and  appears  to  be  both  healthy 
and  hardy,  and  thrives  well  upon  common  fare.  It  has 
escaped  several  times  to  the  woods,  but  not  much  in- 
clined to  fly  far  away  ;  but  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
taken  easily,  and  it  is  seldom  done  without  bloodshed. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  say  whether  such 
birds  would  live  in  gardens  or  woods  in  this  country— 
Peter  Mackenzie. 

United  Practical  Gardeners'  Society  for  Mutual 
Instruction. — This  society  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Monday  last,  under  most  encouraging  circumstances, 
their  being  upwards  of  40  practical  gardeners  elected. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  mutual  instruction,  derived 
by  discussing  subjects  relating  to  horticulture,  every 
Monday  evening,  when  members  subscribe  one  penny 
per  week  (Is.  entrance)  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  for  the  relief  of  distressed  gardeners. 
The  committee  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  gardeners 
residing  at  a  distance,  by  forwarding  any  communica- 
tions that  may  be  interesting,  and  calculated  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Society. — E.  F.  Fairbuirn,  Sec. 

Tiie  Blue  Wood  Anemone. — Turning  over  the  pages 
of  an  authoress,  whose  name  has  become   immortalise  , 
in   connection  with  the  poetry  of  flowers,*  I  met  with 
lines   on  the   Blue  Anemone,  in  which  it  is  designated 
the  "  Flower  of  the  Soul."  Probably  the  species  alluded 
to  is  the  blue  Wood  Anemone  (A.  appennina),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  spring  flowers.     The 
sym  :olic  meaning  would,  however,  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
server, be  scarcely  recognised  apart  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  habit  of  the   plant.      It  is  of  low 
and  carpet-like  habit,  unfolding  its  close  and  compact 
leaves  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  like  a  protecting 
canopy  over  the  germs  of  beauty  which  lie  couched  be- 
neath, but  which,  when  matured,  appearabove  them,  ex- 
panding with  the  early  sunbeam,  and  closing  with  its  de- 
clining  ray.     As  a  native  of  shady  places   (which  its 
name  implies),  its  delicate  structure  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears unfavourable  to  its  preservation,  but   Nature  has 
endued  it  with  favourable   conditions  for  artificial  ex- 
posure.    Its  d  wariness  is  a  security  from  the  effects  of 
wiad,  and  its  ample  foliage,  expanding  the   upper  sur- 
face   to    the    light,    secures    a  -uniform   elevation,    and 
supports    the    numerous    slender    flower  stems  which 
emerge  from  beneath  it,  and  further  preserves  from 
har  :-,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which,  more  than  most 
others,  are  "  born  to  blush  unseen  ;"  the  leaves  are 
clothed  with  silk-like  hairs,  which  act  as  conductors  of 
■water,  and  thus,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  absorption, 
preserve  the  plant  from  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  which  falls  from  the  trees   by 
which    it    is    often     surrounded,    and    within    whose 
shade  it  luxuriates.     Partial  shade  appears  essential  to 
its  perfect  growth,  and  a  bright  and  genial   atmosphere 
for  the  expansion  of  its  bloom.     The  only  difference  it 
assumes,   when  removed  from  its  native  localities  to 
more  exposed   situations,  is    a   less   luxuriant   habit ; 
hence  it  is  extremely  beautiful  in  early  spring,   when 
grown  en  masse  in  flower  beds  bordered  with  A.  nemo- 
rosa  plcno  (double  white  Wood  Anemone).     Its  azure 
blue  blossoms  would  also  contrast  well  with  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  Iberis  sempervirens  and  I.  saxatilis  (Pe- 
rennial Candytufts)  ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  valuable 
as  a  relief  to  the  dense  masses  of  the  vivid  yellow  Alpine 
Wallflower  ( Cheiranthus  alpinus).      The  poetess's  spiri- 
tual comparison  of  the  reflected  colours  of  the  firma- 
melfc    upon   its   flowers— their   quick   contraction,    or 
"  shrinking  "  before  the  gathering  storm,  the  "  passing 
breeze  "  and  the   "  vernal  shower"— and   anon,   their 
bright  and  joyous  expansion  on  the  return  of  sunnier 
skies,  are  not  less  true  than  figurative,  and  emblematic 
of  the  ecul  shrinking  under  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  or 
the  reverses  of  hope.—  W.  Wood,  Pine  Apple  Place. 

Transmutation  of  Com There  being  nothing  satis- 
factory known  about  the  transmutation  of  corn,  I  be" 
to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  the  matter, 
during  the  spring  of  1844.  I  sowed  about  two  rods 
with  Wheat  by  the  old  and  good  plan  of  dibbling  in  the 
seed.  My  object  was  to  have  it  late,  in  order  to  attract 
the  pickcheeses  from  my  green  Peas,  which  I  find  to  be 
an  excellent  plan.  When  those  birds  are  kept  in  bounds 
they  are  of  much  service  in  gardens,  their  diet  being 
chiefly  that  of  insects  ;  but  when  that  food  fails  they 
must  have  something  else.  Though  they  are  fond  of 
green  Peas,  still  they  prefer  corn  or  Sunflower  heads  to 
pick.  The  spring  mentioned  being  dry,  my  Wheat  did 
not  vegetate  till  late,  and  consequently  did  not  come  into 
ear  in  the  autumn,  presenting  the  appearance  of  rank 
Grass,  which  I  mowed  down  twice,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  survived  the  winter.  The  first  heads  were 
Rye  and  Barley,  but  the  crop  in  general  was  Wheat,  as 
true  as  in  another  crop  near  it,  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
As  I  only  sowed  the  latter,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  how 
came  the  mixture  of  grain  in  my  crop  %  As  I  limed 
*  Mrs.  Hemans. 


the  ground,  other  seed  could  not  be  brought  in  the 
manure  ;  if  dropped  by  birds  or  mice  or  by  any  other 
means,  it  was  singular  for  it  to  grow  exactly  in  the  rows 
where  I  had  set  the  Wheat,  which  it  did  ;  and  perhaps 
what  Was  more  curious  still,  neither  the  Rye  nor 
Barley  came  into  ear  the  previous  season,  both  being 
much  earlier  than  Wheat.  This  fact  appears  to  go  far 
iu  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  corn. 
— /.  Wighton. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Paris  Winter  Garden. — Feb.  1846. — For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  rumour  with  her  thousand  tongues 
has  been  busily  occupied  with  the  project  of  a  winter 
garden  upon  a  grand  scale  in  the  most  fashionable 
promenads  of  Paris,  the  Champs  Elyse'es  ;  all  sorts  of 
reports  were  current  respecting  the  wealth  of  the 
founders,  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
cnoiee  collection  of  plants  with  which  it  was  to  be 
embellished.  The  Jardin  d'hiver  of  Lemichez,  together 
with  private  nurseries,  and  the  Marchees  des  Fleurs 
were  to  be  superseded,  and  the  whole  Parisian  and 
provincial  trade  concentrated  in  the  new  floral  temple  ; 
even  the  fame  of  Chatsworth  was  to  he  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  of  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  not  only  were  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  plants  to  be  congregated  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  charming  floral  nymphs  were 
to  be  in  attendance  with  the  most  odoriferous  bouquets ; 
in  fact,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted  that  could  captivate 
the  beau  monde  of  Paris  ;  as  to  the  projectors  of  this 
fortunate  speculation,  not  even  a  premium  of  30  or  50 
per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  part 
with  shares.  Such  were  some  of  the  dreams  of  its  parti- 
sans, who  had  already  forgotten  the  fate  of  a  somewhat 
similar  establishment  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse, 
which  proposed  to  furnish  not  only  Paris  but  London 
and  Brussels  with  cut  flowers.  All  conjecture  is  now 
set  at  rest,  for  the  new  Jardin  d'hiver  has  within  the 
last  week  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  no  pains  spared 
to  make  it  known  ;  every  part  of  Paris  is  placarded 
with  large  bills,  and  advertisements  in  the  George 
Robins  style  are  in  all  the  daily  papers  ;  it  is  said  that 
one  thousand  persons  were  admitted  on  the  first  day, 
and  five  hundred  last  Sunday.  This  certainly  is  no  bad 
commencement,  considering  that  the  admission  is 
1  franc  each  person.  The  situation  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  best  that  could  be'  chosen,  being  in  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  about  half  way  between 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Etoile  ;  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  fashionable  rendezvous  for  a  season  ;  after  that 
nous  verrons.  The  following  woodcut  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  plan   and   general    distribution  of  the   garden. 


30  wide,  with  a  triple  span  roof  about  16  or  18  feet 
high  ;  the  centre  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  square 
wooden  pillars  ;  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  what  is  here 
called  the  English  style,  the  borders  being  thickly 
planted  with  greenhouse  and  half-hardy  shrubs,  such  as 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Mag- 
nolias, Fuchsias,  Epacris,  Mimosas,  Chorizemas,  Corrseas, 
Oranges,  Kennedyas,  Pimeleas,  Veronicas,  Clematis, 
Daphnes,  Abutilons,  some  Palms,  Strelitzias,  &c. 
The  edgings  are  Laurestines,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Daphnes, 
&c.  The  pillars  are  decorated  with  rustic  baskets 
containing  plants  in  flower,  and  from  the  roof  are  sus- 
pended fancy  pots  with  drooping  plants,  such  as 
Russellia  juncea,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  grand  allee 
is  a  rock  work  basin  and  fountain ;  against  the  side 
walls  are  stages  for  Camellias,  Geraniums,  and  flower- 
ing plants  ;  the  lower  end  is  ornamented  with  large 
looking  glasses,  and  there  is  a  reading-table,  with  news- 
papers, &c.  for  idlers.  The  side  buildings  are  devoted 
to  propagation  and  stock  ;  at  the  left  hand  entrance  is 
a  room  for  the  making  up  and  sale  of  bouquets,  which 
according  to  the  prospectus  may  be  chosen  from  the 
plants  in  the  garden.  No  expense  appears  to  have  been 
spared  to  procure  large  plants,  of  which  there  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  CorrEeas,  and 
Camellias  ;  indeed,  three  plants  of  this  last  are  said  to 
have  cost  10,01)0  francs  (about  400/.)  Such  is  the 
Winter-garden  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected  ;  will  it  answer  ?  that  is  the  general 
question  among  horticulturists.  One  glance  is  enough 
to  show  that  its  cheval  de  bataille  must  be  a  retail 
flower-trade,  and  that  only  ;  as  a  wholesale  nursery  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  compete  with  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  it  does  not  even  possess  within  itself 
means  to  produce  sufficient  stock  for  home  consumption, 
and  must  trust  to  the  public  markets  for  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  its  flowering  plants  and  bouquets.  Under 
such  circumstances  can  it  ever  pay  the  expenses  of  rent 
and  management,  which  may  be  calculated  at  15,000  or 
16,000  francs  (600/.)  a  year  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  out- 
lay for  buildings  and  plants.  The  speculation  was 
originally  set  on  foot  as  a  "  Joint.stock  Nursery,"  and 
is  at  present  the  entire  property  of  three  or  four 
capitalists,  who  have  the  power  of  putting  shares  into 
the  market  whenever,  and  at  whatever  price  they  please. 


ELEVATION. 

Scale — 10  feet  to  a  centimetre. 
Reference  to  Plan. — 1,  Ground  plan  of  the  garden  ;  2,  Read- 
ing-table and  stool  ;  3,  Salon  des  bouquets  ;  4,  Bureau  ;  5,  Ca- 
mellia-house ;  0,  Rhododendron-house ;  7,  Pelargonium,  «fcc., 
house  ;  8,  Fuchsias,  &c,  house ;  9,  Stove ;  10,  Propagation- 
house. 

The  coup  d'azil  upon  entering  is  by  no  means  imposing, 
and  not-at  all  equal  to  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect  ; 
the  wood-work  is  too  heavy,  and  the  elevation  too  low  ; 
the  principal  building  is  alout   100  or  120  feet  long  by 


jboctett'es. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Feb.  6. — The  Vice  President  in  the  chair.  Dona- 
tions to  the  library  were  announced  from  the  Dublin 
Natural  History  Society,  the  Liverpool  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  Dr.  Martius.  British 
plants  had  been  received  from  Professor  Balfour, 
Mr.  R.  Embleton,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay ;  and  foreign 
plants  from  Dr.  Dickenson,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Hunt,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  St.  Michael's,  Azores.  The  col- 
lection sent  by  the  latter  gentleman  consists  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  specimens  collected  in  the 
Azores.  The  following  plants  were  exhibited  : — Vaeci- 
nium  macrocarpum  (Ait) ;  discovered  by  Dr.  Bidwell  in 
Soughton  Bog,  near  Mold,  Flintshire,  in  August  1845. 
Cerastium  strictum  (Linn.);  discovered  by  Mr.  Andrews 
in  Great  Arran  Isle, Galway,  Ireland,  in  August,  1845. 
Poa  Balfourii  (Parn.),  collected  on  Ben  Voirlich, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  Scotland,  by  Professor 
Balfour.  Cerastium  holosteoides  (Fries)  ;  collected  by 
John  Storey,  Esq.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  N.  B. 
This  example  has  the  glabrous  surface  of  holosteoides, 
but  scarcely  differs  from  C.  triviale  in  the  character  of 
its  inflorescence  :  it  is  thus  a  connecting  link  between 
them.  Trifolium  Boeconi  and  Molinerii,  and  "Oro- 
banche  amethystea  ? "  collected  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hore,  as  recorded  in  the  "  Phyfcologist"  for  August 
1845.  Primula  reris,  and  varieties  ;  a  series  of 
14  specimens  to  show  the  transition  from  P.  veris  to 
P.  vulgaris  ;  being  some  of  the  plants  raised  from  the 
seeds  of  P.  vulgaris  var.  intermedia,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hewett  Watson  in  the  "  Phytologist"  lor  July  last. 
Read  "An  Outline  of  the  Flora  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Godalming  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  brief 
notices  of  the  Geological  Features  and  general  aspect  of 
the  District,"  by  J.  D.  Salmon,  Esq.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
Jan.  26 — A  letter  was  read  from  Herr  Zanth  (honorary 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute),  at  Stut- 
gard,  descriptive  of  a  Casino,  now  nearly  completed 
from  his  designs  and  under  his  superintendence,  for  the 
King  of  Wirtemburg.  The  structure— named,  after  the 
royal  owner,  "  Wilhelma," — is  of  stone,  in  the  Moresque 
style,  the  courses  of  the  masonry  being  coloured  wdiite, 
yellow,  and  red  violet,  and  covered  with  copper,  partly 
gilt.  It  is  situated  in  a  winter  garden,  in  the  midst  of 
four  conservatories,  with  porticoes,  steps,  terraces,  and 
parterres  ; — it  consists  of  a  vestibule,  an  Oriental  court, 
with  a  fountain,  a  picture-gallery,  a  divan,  a  saloon,  an 
eating-room  and  appurtenances,  a  sleeping  and  dressing- 
room,  and  a  bath  with  an  arched  roof,  decorated  with 
pendants.  The  conservatories  and  porticoes  are  of  cast- 
iron,  very  slender,  and  richly  ornamented  ;— in  the  same 
taste,  the  conservatories  are  divided  into  two  aisles,  con- 
taining various  rare  flowers,  and  abut  against  two 
pavilions,  surmounted  by  glazed  octangular  cupolas,  for 
tropical  plants  ; — the  entire  extent  is  about  350  feet  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  conservatories  the  porticoes  commence, 
which  form  the  enclosure  of  a  flower-garden,  for  the 
private  use  of  the  king. 
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New  G-arden  Plants- 

13.  Mastacanthus    sinensis.         Endlic  er.       Chiuese  f 
Bear.hvoi-t.      Greenhouse    Perennial.      (Verbenes.)  .■ 
China. 
This  is  an  autumn-flowering  herbaceous  plant,  growing  I 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  forming  neat 
little  bushy  tufts.     It  is,  in  a  gardening   point  of  view, 
of  some  importance  ;  because  it  furnishes  an   abund- 
ance of  rich  violet   blossoms  at  a  season    when   that 
colour,  never  abundant,  is  peculiarly   rare  in  gardens. 
It  has  been  received  from   Mr.   Fortune,  who  sent  it 
from  Chiua  to  the  Horticultural  S  >ciety,  in  whose  gar- 
den it  flowered  in  October  last.     It   grows  wild  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  in 
Chusau. and  at  Koo-lung.   too.     It   was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Loureiro  under  the  name  of  Barbula  sinen- 
sis, in  allusion  to  the  beard  or  fringe  which  terminates 
one  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.     The  name   Barbula 
being,    however,    universally    applied    to    a  genus  of] 
Mosses,  that  of  Mastacanthus  has  been  substituted  by 
Professor    Eudlicher  :     we    presume  from   the  Greek ! 
/xacrra^.  a  moustache.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Verbenes,  to  which  it  is  usually  regarded  as  being  of 
dubious  affinity.     And  certainly  it  exhibits  some  peculi- 
arities of  structure  which  justify  the  doubts  that  have: 
been   entertained  about  it  ;  for  its  ovary  is  distinctly  ! 
one-celled,  with  two  double  placente  turning  aside,  and  [ 
bearing  single  ovules  hanging  down  from  their  upper 
part.     That  is  to  say,  the  two  carpels,  of  which  the 
ovary  of  a  Verbene  is  usually  composed,    instead  of 
uniting  in  the  middle,  and  so  dividing  its  cavity  into 
t»vo  or  more  cells, are  not  able  to  touch.     It  is  a  green- 
house plant,  which  appears  to  grow  freely  in  a  mixture 
of  rough  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  like  other  sott  woody 
plants  requires  plenty  of  pot-room.      During  summer  an 
ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  root,  and 
it  may  be  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  its  flowering  in  autumn,  syringing 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are 
formed,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable   to  damp  off.     In 
winter  very  little  water  is  required  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  apply  tire-heat,  except  to  keep  off  frost.     It  strikes 
freely   from   cuttings   of  young  wood   under  ordinary 
treatment. — Botanical  Register,  1846,  t.  2. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Bicton,  near  Si  imouth,  Devon.— Having  recently 
made  a  tour  into  Devon  and  Cornwall,  on  my  return  I 
paid  the  gardens  at  Bicton  a  visit,  and  having  read 
much  respecting  Mr.  Barnes's  skill  in  the  culture  of  the 
Pine  apple,  &c,  I  expected  to  find  things  well  done  ; 
but  unless  I  had  seen,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed 
every  thing  to  he  in  such  excellent  condition.  I  have 
never  seen  such  magnificent  Pine  plants  ;  they  are  ol'an 
enormous  size,  and,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Barnes,  not  ex- 
ceeding IS  months'  growth.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  gardeners  who  have  doubts  respecting  Queen 
Pines  ever  attaining  the  weinkts  of  8  lbs.  5  oz.,  8  lbs. 
3  oz.,  8  lbs.  1  oz..  8  lbs.,  and  many  above  7  lbs.  ;  but 
this  was  effected  by  Mr-  Barnes  last  summer.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  I  would  recommend  disbeliever's 
to  pay  Mr  Barnes  a  visit  in  May,  when  1  imagine  they 
will  find  Queen  Pines  still  larger  than  any  of  those 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Barnes  himself  thinks  that  he 
shall  have  Queens  10  lbs.  weight  before  the  end  of 
next  summer,  aud  eveu  if  he  has  them  32  lbs.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  after  what  I  have  seen,  for  his  plants 
are  now  showing  fruit  of  great  strength.  The  whole 
place  is  in  masterly  keeping  in  every  department.  The 
Pinetum  contains  most  of  the  known  species  of 
Pinus,  which  are  growing  freely  ;  the  trees  are,  how- 
ever, rather  too  thick  for  mature  growth,  and  are 
planted  at  equal  distances  or  nearly  so,  presenting  au 
appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Devonshire 
orchards.  I  observed  a  very  nice  specimen  ofArau- 
caria  imbricata,  but  not  equal  to  the  splendid  trees  at 
Dropmore.  The  tree  at  Bicton  has  a  cone  now  formed 
which  will  be  full  grown  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  Arboretum  contains  specimens  of  nearly  every 
hardy  tree  and  shrub.  The  mild  season,  added  to  the 
usually  favourable  climate  of  Devon,  has  caused  the 
crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  look  beautifully,  and 
many  of  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  the  pleasure 
ground  were  in  full  bloom. — Philip  Frost. 


Mr  Delia:1,  ecus. 

Receipt*  for  using  the  Flour  of  Indian  Com  or 
Maize. —  To  make  Griddle  Cakes. — Best  way  to  make 
them  is  to  use  milk  altogether,  instead  of  water — two 
eggs,  yellow  aud  white,  to  be  allowed  for  a  pint  of  corn 
meal — the  milk  to  be  a  little  warmed,  and  the  whole  to  be 
well  beat  up  with  a  spoon  or  ladle.  There  must  be  milk 
enough  used  to  make  the  whole  so  liquid  as  that  it  will 
pour  out  of  the  saucepan  on  the  griddle — one  spoonful 
of  wheat  flour,  and  lard  (pure  butter  still  better)  the 
size  of  a  walaut.  The  Griddle. — Much  nicety  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  preparation  of  the  griddle,  which,  as 
must  be  well  known,  is  a  flat  round  iron  concern  stand- 
ing on  three  legs,  and  of  any  size — it  must  be  made 
not  very  hot,  because  then  it  would  burn  the  cakes,  and 
i:  must  be  well  cleaned  and  grejsed  while  warm,  that  it 
may  be  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  cakes  may  be 
easily  turned,  that  they  may  be  done  brown  (not  burnt) 
on  both  sides — to  promote  their  turning  easily  is  the 
object  of  adiiug  the  wheaten  flour.  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  dough,  or  rather  the  batter,  as  above  directed, 
mils:  be  well  beat  up  and  prepared  directly  lefore  being 
cooked — though  it  might  set  an  hour — this  is  mentioned 
to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  it,  like  some  other 


bread,  would  bear  to  he  mixed  over-night.     The  cakes 
are  usually  poured  on  until  they  spread  on  the  griddl  • 
to  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  a  breakfast  plate.   You  will 
think  this  recipe  rather  prolix,  but  it  is  my  way  in  all 
such  cases  to  be  very  exact-      Better  be  too  particular 
than  to  omit  any  essential  item. — J.  S.  S.     Egg  Pone. 
— 3  eggs  to  a  quart  of  meal — no  wheat  flour — to  be 
made  also  with  milk — water  would  make  it  heavy — a 
spoonful  of  butter,  all  well  beat  together  aud  made  up 
of  a  consistence  thicker  th  in  the  cakes — too  thick  to  pour 
out — but  just  thick  enough  to  require  to  be  taken  up 
with  a  spoon — may  be  baked  like  the  cakes,  immediately 
after  being  mixed — must  be  baked  in  a  tiu  pan,  which 
must  he  placed  in  a  dutch  oven,  not  too  hot  at  first,  but 
the  fire  uudcr  it  to  be  increased.    The  object  is  to  have 
it  begin  to  bake  at  the  bottom,  when  it  will  rise  in  the 
process  of  bakiug,  become  brown  on  the  top,  and  when 
put  on  the  table  aud  cut,  resemble  what  we  call  pound 
cake.     If  your  friend  wili   exactly  follow   these  direc- 
tions, aud  then  eat  his  cakes,  or  his  egg  pone,  hot,  with 
good  fresh  butter,  he  will  find  that  Indian  corn  bread 
is  fit  for  other  persons  as  well  as  pigs  to   eat,  t   e  as- 
sertion of  a  corn-law  member  of  parliament    to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.     Divers  other  preparations 
1  of  corn  and  corn  meal  might  be  given.     For  instance 
I  "  hominy   aud    ash-cakes,''    which    a    certain    George 
j  Washington  had  cooked  for  his  own  eating  till  the  day 
of  his  death.    P.S.  Salt,  of  course,  add  as  usual,  in  both 
!  cases. — J.    S.    S.     Indian    Meal   Breakfast    Cukes. — 
Pour  boiling   water  into  a  quart  of  corn  meal,  stir  it 
until  it  is  wet  ;  then  add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  and 
milk  enough  to  make  it  a  thick  batter  :  measure  a  small 
tea  spoonful  of  dry  salteratus,  and  dissolve  it  into  some 
warm  water,  and  put  it  into  the  batter   with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  ;  butter  square  tiu  pans,  fill  them  two- 
thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  ;  when  done,  cut 
it  in  squares,  and  serve  hot.     Indian  Mujfi-is. —  Pour 
boiling  water  into  a  quart  of  corn  meal,  stir  it  well,  let 
I  it  be  a  thick  batter  ;   when  it  is  cooled  a  little,  add  to  it 
i  a  table  spoonlul  of  yeast,  two   eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
|  tea  spoonful  of  salt  ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for 
!  two  hours  ;  theu  butter  square  tin  pans,. two-thirds  fill 
them,  and   bake   in  a  quick  oven,  when  done  serve  hot 
or  cut  in  squares,   or  bake  as   wheat  muffins.      Corn 
Bread. — 1  quart  milk,  1  lb.  Iudian  meal,  2  eg^s,  small 
lumps  of  butter,  a  little  salteratus — bake  in  a  flat  pan. 
'  A  r Uncial  Ouster.-. — 1   pint  grated  green  corn,  I  egs;,  1 
;  rable  spoonful  wheat  flour.  1  spoonful  butter — Fry  them 
brown.     Baked  Indian  Pudding. — 1  quart  milk  hoiied, 
stir  in  7  spoons  meal  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  mix  it  quite 
thin  ;  when  it  is  moderately  warm,  add  molasses,  a  little 
ginger  and  salt — 4  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  au 
egg.     Corn  Pudding  — Take  4  ears  of  green  corn,  boil 
them  until  half  done,  cut  off  the  corn  as  fine  as  con- 
venient, mix  it  with  two  spoonsful  of  wheat  flour,  1  pint 
sweet  milk,  stilt  and  pepper  to  season  — bake  it  well. 
Green  Corn  Cake. — Mix  1  pint  grated  corn  with  three 
table   spoonsful    milk,    1   tea-cup   wheat  flour,  £  cup 
melted  butter,  1  egg,  1  spoonful  salt,  J  spoonful  pepper. 
Drop  this  mixture  into   hot  butter  by  the  spoonful,  let 
them  fry  8  or  10  minutes.     Boiled  Indian  Pudding. — 
1  tea-cup   of  molasses,  a  piece  of  suet  the  size  of  two 
eggs  chopped  fine,  8  spoonsful  of  meal,  scald  the  meal 
with  boiling  water  or  milk,  mix  it  quite  thin,  when  it  is 
nearly  cold  add  4  eg^s  well  beaten.     It  requires  three 
hours  boiling  in  a  strong  cloth.     Indian  Gruel. — To   1 
quart  of  boiling  water,  stir  in  2  table  spoonsful  of  Indian 
meal,  mixed  with  a  little    cold  water,  boil   15  or  20 
minutes — a  little  salt.     Johnny  Cake  is  prepared  from 
the  corn  meal  scalded,  and  the  dough  rolled  or  pressed 
out  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  cooked  one  side  at  a 
time  in  front  of  the  fire  after   being   put  on  a  board, 
sheet  of  tin,  a  plate  or  any  material  of  suitable  shape. 
Ash- Cake  is  prepared  from  the  corn  dough  made  as 
above,  and  is  cooked  as  follows,  make  a  bed  by  scraping 
away  the  ashes  on  all  sides,  roll  the  dough  after  beiug 
made  into  form  between  two  cabbage  leaves,  place  it  iu 
the  bed  and  cover  up  with  the  previously  removed  ashes 
and   embers,  a  little  practice  will  determine  the  length 
of  time  requisite  for  cooking.     The  process  resembles 
that  of  roasting  potatoes.    Common  Pones,  are  prepared 
from  the  corn  dough  made  intooblong  pieces  about  three 
inches  thick,  aud   baked  in  a  covered  bake-kettle  with 
fire  above  and  below.      Corn  Dodgers  are  made  of  the 
corn  dough,  in  balls  about  the  size  of  an  egg  and  are 
boiled  in  the  pot  as  an  adjunct  to  "  Bacon  aud  Greens." 
Shovey  is  made  from  the  dough  cut  in  slices,  aud  fried 
with  a  piece  of  fat  bacon.      .S  uvptys  are  prepared  from 
the  corn  meal  scalded,  and  after  being  made  into  a  thin 
batter  with  eggs  and    milk,  are   baked  en  a   griddle. 
Corn  Cup-Cuf.e. — Take  two  cups  of  corn  meal,  aud  one 
of  wheat  flour,  or  in  that  proportion  ;  make  them  into 
a  thin  batter  with  milk  aud  eggs,  and  cook   them  on  a 
griddle.      Washington's  Bieakfasl   Bread  is  prepared 
from  the  corn   dough  made   up  with  eggs,  milk,  aud  a 
little  sugar,  to  be  baked  in  a  tin  pan  as  an  ordinary  pan 
loaf.      Hoe  Cake  is  prepared  by  wetting   up  corn  meal 
with  boiling  water  ;  is  made  into  a  cake  and  cooked  in 
front  of  the  fire,  on  a  board  or  plate.     It  was  originally 
put  on  a  hoe,  whence  its  name.     This  resembles  the 
Johnny  Cake.     Indian    il/usA.—  This  is  made   in   dif- 
ferent ways;  but  the   easiest  mode  is   that  which1  re- 
sembles the  making  of  starch  or  Arrow  Root.     Thus — 
put  five  pints  of  water  over  the  fire  in  a  pot  or  skillet, 
then  take   one  pound  of  Indian  meal,  well  sifted  from 
the  bran,  and  mix  with  a  little  cold  water,  so  as  to  make 
a  thiek  batter,  add  salt.     As  soon  as  the  water  boils  add 
the  batter  ;  stir  it  well,  and  keep  it  stirred  and  boiling 
i  for  at  least  twenty  minutes     It  should  be  about  the  con- 
'  sistence  of  hasty  pudding,  porridge,  or  stir-about,  and 


may  indeed  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Take  i'  up  and  eat 
it  with  milk,  butter,  sugar,  or  treacle.  In  this  form  it 
can  easily  be  made  and  distributed  to  the  poor  from 
soup  houses.  Benevolent  individuals,  too,  might  pre- 
pare the  mush  in  their  own  kitchens,  and  give  it  to  the 
hungry  and  destitute.  This  is  the  most  mauageable 
and  convenient  of  all  the  preparations  of  maize  ;  it  is 
used  daily  in  a  large  number  of  American  families,  aud 
considered  a  most  wholesome  diet.  What  is  not  used 
at  oue  meal,  is  cut  into  slices  aud  fried  or  heated  upon 
the  gridiron  at  the  next  meal,  and  eaten  with  butter  or 
treacle.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  many  of  these  re- 
ceipts are  differently  prepared  iu  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  selecting  the  above,  I  believe  I  have 
chosen  the  most  popular  forms  iu  use.  A  proper  sea- 
soning with  salt  is  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  meal 
should  be  carefu  ly  sifted  from  the  bran  ;  and  the  bran 
after  being  scalded  is  excellent  food  for  pigs  and  poultry. 
Of  the  different  receipts  given  above,  the  most  easily 
prepared  are  the  mush,  the  Johnny  aud  hoe-cakes,  and 
the  ash-cake.  The  latter  can  be  cooked  with  great  faci- 
lity in  the  turf  fires  common  iu  Ireland.  In  all  cases 
the  article  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  cooked,  or  it 
will  not  be  nutritious  or  digestible. — Bartleit  on  Maize. 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. — The  German  papers  state 
that  Dr.  Wallich  was  to  have  quitted  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Calcutta,  in  the  end  o:  January,  and  that  Drs. 
Falconer,  Royle,  and  Wight,  with  Mr.  Edgworth,  are 
candidates  for  his  office.  We  believe  we  may  state 
with  confidence  that  the  only  part  of  the  statement 
which  is  true  is  that  Dr.  Wallich  has  tendered  his  re- 
signation, but  that  it  has  been  done  iu  an  informal 
manner,  and  that,  consequently,  no  means  have  been  as 
yet  taken  to  appoint  his  successor. 

CALENDAROF  OPER~ATIOXS. 
(For  the  ensuing  IVeek.J 
Various  are  the  means  employed  to  produce  atmos- 
pheric moisture  in  hothouses,  and  many  of  them  are, 
in  my  opinion,  inefficient,  and  also  inconvenient.  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  sudden  hot  steam  is  at  all  times  inimi- 
cal to  the  well  beiug  of  vegetation  in  general ;  aud  no 
wonder.  Such  a  steam  is  frequently  produced  by  dish 
covers,  on  the  hotter  parts  of  pipes  or  flues,  or  by  pour- 
ing water  on,  or  syringing,  very  hot  surfaces  ;  and  al- 
though I  am  a  great  advocate  for  much  atmospheric 
moisture  in  general,  I  must  protest  against  such  plans. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  what  is  wanted  in  general  is,  such 
a  character  of  air  as  will  guarantee  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  from  any  tendency  to  desiccation,  especially  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  whilst  at  night  there  should  be  even  a 
slight  deposit  of  moisture  condensed  on  the  leaves  ; 
some  few  cases,  such  as  conservatories,  &c  ,  excepted. 
All  floors  to  houses  should  be  grated,  and,  if  convenient, 
a  body  of  porous  material  should  be  placed  beneath,  in 
large  lumps  ;  perhaps  masses  of  coke  or  charcoal  would 
answer  the  purpose  ;  water  frequently  poured  thereon 
would  yield  a  wholesome  vapour  at  all  times,  although 
in  a  slow  ratio.  In  addition  to  this,  I  would  for  most 
purposes  have  the  return  pipe  in  a  cemented  brick 
trench,  with  a  supply  of  water  at  one  end,  and  a  ready 
escape  by  plug  or  tap  at  the  other.  Conservatory. — 
This  structure  now  should  be  full  of  interest,  aud  ought, 
where  much  attention  is  paid  to  flowers,  to  be  as  full 
of  beauty  as  at  any  period  of  the  whole  year.  Any 
Camellias  done  blooming  should,  if  possible,  be  removed 
forthwith  to  some  of  the  houses  at  work ;  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, a  temperature  averaging  65°,  aud  a  canvas 
shading  overhead,  are  the  requisites  in  order  to  cause 
them  to  produce  wood  freely,  aud  large  leaves  ;  the 
shading  must  by  no  means  be  neglected.  The  leaves  of 
my  Camellias  by  this  treatment  are  larger  than  in  most 
other  establishments,  aud  so  healthy  that  they  are  nearly  . 
black  ;  I  use  abundance  of  liquid  manure  The  limbers 
of  this  structure  should  have  a  thorough  dressing  at 
this  period,  cutting  away  weak  and  decayed  wood,  and 
shortening  back  shoots  (to  furnish  back  wood)  previous 
to  the  growing  season.  Stove  and  Orchidaceous  House. 
—  Some  little  increase  of  temperature  may  now  take 
place  here,  and  that  chiefly,  as  I  before  observed,  in  the 
afternoon,  by  shutting  up  early,  aud  using  plenty  of 
moisture,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  dry  the  foliage  pre- 
viously by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  As  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  eastern  and  western  Orchids,  a 
thermometer  averaging  05°  by  day,  aud  CO5  max.  at 
night,  may  suffice,  allowing  it  to  range  to  7 11°  or  75°  on 
sunny  afternoons  by  closing  the  -house  early.  Look 
over  the  fastenings  of  those  on  blocks,  or  in  baskets  ; 
renew  the  wires  where  necessary.  Fasten  a  little  fresh 
material  on  those  not  to  be  shifted,  but  beware  of  bury- 
ing the  buds  on  the  eve  of  germination  ;  apply  baits  for 
snails  and  cockroaches  most  assiduously,  and  attend 
closely  to  the  extirpation  ot  all  scale.  Examine  and 
shift  wdiere  necessary  stove  plants  in  general,  and  cut 
back  some  of  the  "kinds  after  flowering  to  produce 
cuttings.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  ^ive  directions  in  a  successful  way  for  houses  of  this 
character.  Plants  of  all  climes  will  occasionally  ob  ain 
a  place  here,  and  as  no  special  treatment  in  regard  to 
temperature  may  be  long  indulged  in  with  impunity, 
as  to  the  plants  from  tropical  climes,  a  compro  .  ise  of 
some  kind  must  contiuually  take  place.  As  a  principle, 
therefore,  of  frequent  and  somewhat  harmless  applica- 
tion, I  would  advise  a  rather  free  increase  of  heat  on 
sunny  days,  early  iu  the  afternoon,  for  a  few  hours, 
sinking  at  night  to  the  old  point,  or  nearly  so.  In  this 
structure  there  will  frequently  be  found  Ericas,  Pelar- 
goniums, New  Holland  plants,  bulbs,  &c,  and  even 
Orclnds.  I  would,  therefore  advise  a  division  o  these 
families  ;    let   the   Orchids,  bulb-,  aud    plants  of    not 
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climes  occupy  the  hottest  eud,  with  little  air  ;  and  the 
Ericas,  &c  the  other,  with  a  much  freer  circulation; 
the  Pelargoniums  may  stand  midway. 

KITCHEN"  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pineries. — As  a  somewhat  general  shift  will  take 
place  during  this  month,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  offer  a  little  advice  about  soils,  &c.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  first-rate  Pines  have  been  grown  in  various 
soils,  as  well  as  by  various  systems— so  called.  No 
system,  however,  can  dispense  with  thorough  drainage 
on  the  one  hand,  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  on 
the  other.  It  is  rather  singular  that  our  French 
neighbours  should  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by 
peat  as  we  have  done  by  loam.  Our  best  Pine- 
growers,  however,  adhere  in  general  to  the  latter, 
and,  I  think,  with  sufficient  reason.  What  is 
wanted  in  these  days,  as  an  improvement,  is  not 
a  new  soil,  but  a  new  texture.  Few  people,  in  my  opi- 
nion, use  turf  so  fresh  as  they  may  and  ought  to  do. 
Mechanical  texture,  therefore,  it  would  appear  is  the 
great  desideratum,  and  this  texture  may  be  obtained  in 
perfection  in  fresh  loamy  turf;  lumps  of  charcoal,  and 
rough  boiled  bone  waste,  will  add  to  its  porosity,  as  also 
to  its  quality  ;  and  .these,  when  combined,  will  be 
quickly  permeable  to  the  atmosphere.  The  turf  should 
be  housed  in  September  in  a.  dry  state,  and  should  be 
chopped  into  squares,  or  small  masses,  when  dry.  As 
drainage  to  those  in  pots,  I  would  recommend  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  covering  a  drainage  of  very  open  crocks, 
rough  boue  and  charcoal  mixed  ;  on  this,  a  layer  of 
fresh  turf  in  lumps,  and  then  the  ball  of  the  shifted 
Pine.  Early  Vinery. — Kinds  that  are  difficult  setters 
should  be  impregnated  artificially,  choosing  the  middle 
of  the  day  for  the  operation  ;  those  swelling  should  be 
thinned  in  the  berry  the  moment  the  latter  can  be  well 
distinguished.  Many  waste  the  substance  of  their  trees 
by  deferring  this  important  operation.  Follow  up  close 
stopping  of  all  superfluous  wood,  leaving  some  well- 
placed  shoots,  likely  to  be  permanent  ones,  to  ramble 
occasionally  ;  if  they  should  be  below  the  proper 
strength,  provide  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  to  indulge  in  "a  considerable  increase  of 
temperature  on  the  afternoons  of  bright  days.  In 
houses,  breaking  for  a  succession  crop,  take  care  to 
observe  the  same  principles  as  laid  down  for  the  early 
house,  viz.,  slow  breaking,  and  abundance  of  moisture 

In  the  air.     Peach-houses Proceed  with  steadiness  ; 

if  the  fruit  is  swelling  off,  syringing  must  be  again 
resumed,  and  should  be  performed  twice  a  day,  viz.,  in 
the  morning  about  7  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  about 
3  o'clock.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  range  to  75°  on 
such  occasions,  if  by  solar  heat ;  sinking  through  the 
night  to  50°  or  55°.  Cherries,  Figs,  i|"C. — Advance 
steadily.  Ventilate  freely,  if  without  draft.  Moisture, 
&c,  as  before.  Cucumbers  and  Melons, — Take  care 
to  stop  and  peg  down  regularly  those  Cucumbers  suffi- 
ciently forward  in  dung  beds.  Water  frequently  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  frame  ;  as  also 
the  linings  occasionally,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
"  burning,"  as  it  is  technically  termed.  The  soiling- 
over  is  better  done  in  a  progressive  way,  as  too  great  a 
body  of  cold  soil  applied  at  once  seriously  impedes  the 
heat  for  a  while.  Ensure  a  temperature  of  70°  night 
and  day,  allowing  a  rise  of  5°  in  the  day  if  possible, 
and  rising  to  85°  or  even  90°  during  sunshine.  Keep 
air  without  draft,  day  and  night,  if  possible,  although  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  good  practice  to  close  them  thoroughly,  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  six  on  sunny  days,  sprinkling 
the  frame  a  little  at  closing  ;  during  this  short  period 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  most  substantial 
growth,  as  well  as  rapid  advances  towards  fructification. 
Melons. — Keep  up  successional  sowings — indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  portion  of  the  summer's  stock  might 
be  sown  and  got  forward  without  delay,  provided  the 
proper  means  are  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  severe 
checks,  both  at  top.  and  bottom.  To  this  end,  only  one 
plant  should  occupy  a  pot,  say  a  6-inch  pot,  and  the 
soil  should  be  entirely  stiff  turfy  loam,  for  if  saiy  vege. 
table  matter  be  blended,  it,  by  making  the  soil  too  light, 
will  soon  cause  the  plant  to  suffer  through  drought. 
Melon  plants  of  some  age  will'  be  found  to  both  show 
fruit  and  to  "  set"  better  than  young  and  gross  plants. 
Strawberries. — Keep  those  in  bloom  near  the  glass,  with 
abundance  of  air ;  use  liquid  manure,  and  thin  the 
fruit  by  the  scissors  where  too  thick.  Kidney  Beans. 
— Stop  the  first  shoot,  and  if  started  as  they  ought  to 
be,  four  in  a  5-inch  pot,  let  them  remaiu  in  such  until 
the  second  buds  begin  to  push,  then  remove  them  in- 
stantly into  a  much  larger  pot.  Let  the  soil  be  two  parts 
sound  turfy  loam,  one  part  half  rotten  manure,  and  one 
part  coarse  leaf  soil,  adding  plenty  of  charcoal  with  a  tho- 
rough drainage,  and  using  liquid  manure. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
As  before  observed,  see  that  all  planting  is  completed 
forthwith.      Improve  as  much  as  possible  all  outlines 
Plant  fresh  masses  or  groups  where  necessary,  and  in- 
troduce  specimen   plants   where   fitting    opportunities 
offer.      Much    mischief    is    done    by   planting   single 
specimens  in  recesses ;  these  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  general  rule,  to  give  deep  shadows  and  to 
throw  the  prominent  features  into  bold  relief. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
If  severe  weather  continues,  every  available  means 
must  be  adopted  to  protect  Tulips,  Auriculas,  &c.     We 
would,  however,  be  perfectly  understood  that  we  do  not 
advise    smothering   them  ;    air  must  be  given    to   all 
plants  in  frames  whenever  opportunity  occurs.     Should 
the  sun  shine  brightly  after   a  severe  frost,  keep  the 
.    mats  and  coverings   on,  at  the  same   time  tilting  the 
lights.     It  will  be  requisite  to  put  small  quautities  of 


fresh  bran  under  tiles  in  Auricula  frames,  the  tiles  being 
raised  from  the  ground  at  the  corners  by  small  pebbles; 
on  these  the  pots  may  be  placed,  so  that  no  room  may 
be  lost  by  these  most  effective  slug  traps.  As  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  we  would  advise  amateurs  to 
clear  their  frames  of  these  vermin  by  this  simple  plan. 
At  this  season  mice  are  apt  to  be  very  mischievous 
amongst  Polyanthuses,  when  kept  in  frames,  by  eating 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  ;  wdien  detected,  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphoric  poison  will  prove  their 
quietus.  When  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine,  lose 
no  time  in  planting  Ranunculuses.  These  beautiful 
flowers  delight  in  a  cool  subsoil  ;  we  have  grown  them 
in  splendid  style  on  a  layer  of fresh  cow  manure,  placed 
about  18  inches  below  the  roots,  the  bed  being  filled  up 
with  turfy  maiden  loam  and  sand.  Seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  the  compost  of  decayed  leaves 
and  sand  having  been  previously  well  watered  the  night 
before,  on  this  the  seed  may  be  scattered  rather  thickly, 
pressing  gently  on  the  surface ;  cover  very  slightly  : 
we  seldom  cover  with  anything  but  fresh  Moss,  which 
is  gradually  removed  as  the  seeds  strike  root.  It  ■will; 
soon  be  time  to  put  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  their: 
blooming  pots.  If  a  proper  quantity  of  compost  is  not: 
prepared,  lose  no  time  in  mixing  it,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  vigilant  look  out  for  all  injurious  insects,  &c. 
Do  not  let  a  frosty  day  pass  without  giving  it  a  turn 
over  ;  the  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  excel- 
lent state  of  the  soil.  Dahlia  roots  may  continue  to  be 
put  into  gentle  heat. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

See  to  the  due  preparation  of  ground  for  crops  in 
general,  but  beware  of  carrying  on  these  operations 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  state — better  be  a  fortnight 
too  late  with  any  given  crop.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
where  kitchen  gardens  are  composed  of  light  sandy 
soil,  that  it  is  better  dug  or  trenched  some  weeks  before 
it  is  wanted  for  some  crops  ;  I  would  instance  more 
especially  Broad  Beans — these  like  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

A  most  important  crop  for  the  Cottager  is  the 
Parsnip  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
adopt  its  cultivation.  It  is  excellent  food  combined 
with  Potatoes  ;  all  sorts  of  stock  will  eat  it,  and  it  will 
even  make  the  cottager  a  little  wholesome  wine.  It  will 
grow  on  any  soil,  and  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  blight  or 
other  mischances  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  best 
way  to  keep  it  in  winter  is  to  spread  over  the  crowns 
in  November,  the.  manure  that  is  intended  for  the  next 
crop,  and  to  trenclj,  them  out  as  wanted,  leaving  the 
soil  in  ridges.  The  ground  for  these  should  be  trenched, 
the  manure  in  the  bottom,  and  the  seed  sown  directly 
in  drills  about  15  inches  apart. 

FORESTING. 

See  that  the  soil  is  in  due  order  for  seed-sowing, 
which  may  be  deferred  a  little  while  longer.  Bring  all 
thinning  and  pruning  matters  to  a  close,  and  look  over 
young  plantations  betimes,  to  prevent  competing  leaders; 
this  will  save  much  axe  and  saw  work  in  future'years. 
Cut  over  all  young  Oaks  that  are  stunted,  and  thin  out 
the  contending  suckers  from  those  cut  over  in  former 
years. 
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Nolices  to  Correspondents. 

Books— OP — There  is  no  such  hook  as  you  mention. 
ra'a  "  Materia  Medica,"  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

Edging — R  O  S— The  best  edging  fur  your  walks  is  North's 
tiles,  made  at  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge;  they 
are  far  better  than  a  life  edging.     The  annexed 
cut  shows  the  section  of  one. 

GeeenhousePlants — PaulPry— Greenhouse  plants 
requiring  to  be  grown  in  peat  mould  are  nume- 
rous. 19  out  of  every  20  of  the  magnificent  spe- 
cimens annually  shown  at  Chiswick,  are  grown 
exclusively  in  sandy  peat  mould.  The  following 
do  best  in  peat,  viz.  :— The  different  kinds  of  Azalea,  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Chorozema  varium,  Cornea  speciosa,  Brachysema 
pl^atyptera,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Helichrysum  proliferum 
and  humilis,  Hovea  Celsi  and  pungens,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia, 
Pimelea  spectabilis  and  decussata,  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
Boronia  anemonefolia,  Hardenbergiamonophyllaandmacro- 
phylla,  Kenuedya  Marryattre,  Polygala  speciosa,  Hibbertia 
perfoliata,  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Bossiasa  linophylla,  and 
Witsenia  corymbosa.§ 

Heating — iZewertens— Gas  is  a  bad  agent  for  heating  a  green- 
house: you  cannot  have  a  worse,  that  is  if  it  is  allowed  to 

burn  in  the  inside  of  the  house  itself L — Tour  letter  was 

not  printed  for  the  following  reasons  :— In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a_mere  eulogium,  and  of  so  remarkable  a  kind  that  our  I 


readers  would  have  taken  it  for  a  puff  oblique,  as  we  did- 
Secondly,  you  did  not  state  in  what  respect  it  is  better  than, 
or  different  from,  an  Arnott  well  constructed  and  well 
managed.  Everything  you  stated  applies  perfectly  to  the 
last.     Thirdly,  your  communication  was  anonymous  ;  so  that 

we  had  no  guarantee  of  its  being  trustworthy. Ignotum — 

Lay  hot  water  4-inch  pipes  in  the  bottom  of  your  range  of 
Melon-pits.  Over  them  a  flooring  of  slate  for  the  support  of 
the  soil.  Ltjt  the  slates  be  laid,  close,  but  leave  a  3-incb 
cavity  all  along  the  front  for  the  ascent  of  the  heat  from  the 
chamber  below,  in  which  the  pipes  should  be  not  less  than 
3  inches  below  the  slates,  6  inches  if  depth  will  permit ;  and 
the  flow-pipe  should  be  within  3  inches  of  the  front  wall. 
Leave  a  tew  openings  at  the  back,  communicating  with  the 
chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  circulation,  and  thus 
preventing  too  great  an  accumulation  of  bottom-heat.  If  you 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  you  will  generally  have,  by 
evaporation  from  it,  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  ;  if  you 
wish  to  make  sure,  have  tanks  instead  of  pipes,  with  openings 
in  the  covers  that  may  be  closed  or  not,  as  may  be  found  re- 
quisite. You  can  thus  have  moisture  at  command  ;  as  also 
gradations   of  temperature   in  the    respective  divisions   by 

means  of  stop-cocks. U Alpha  and  J  A   T — We  should  wish 

to  think  upon  your  letters  a  little  before  they  are  answered, 
and  therefore  defer  a  reply  till  nest  week.    - 
Insects — Sir  R  Schomburgk — The  insect  attacking  the  Cocoa-nut 
trees  appears  to  be  an  Aleyrodes,  which  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  essay  very  shortly.  R. 

Names  of  Plants — H P  J—  Capsicum  cerasiforme. FiLix — 

A.  Maderense  is  the  garden  name  of  the  Madeira  form  of 

A.   marinum. Beginner — Irish  and  common  Tew,  Arbor- 

vitae,  and  Davallia  canadensis  or  Hare's-foot  Fern.  Speci- 
mens of  plants  are  dried  by  being  placed  in  brown-paper 
and  pressed  between  two  boards.J 
Ouchids— Henry — Mr.  Lyons's  book  is  the  best.  There  is  also  a 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  "Horticultural  Transactions,"  and 
many  scattered  notices  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Botanical 
Register,"  and  elsewhere.  Iu  this  newspaper  you  "will  find 
many  communications  from  Mr.  Bateman  and  others.  The 
cultivator  must  read  these  things  and  remember  them.  You 
must  not  wonder  at  plants  from  the  same  country  requiring 
very  different  treatment.  Orchids  grow  in  the  tropics  at  all 
elevations,  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  14,000  feet  of  al- 
titude ;  and  therefore  they  will  require  a  great  diversity  of 

climate. Henry — The  cause  of  your  Oncidium  damping  off 

was  this— it  was  an  old  bulb  which,  had  previously  produced 
another  ;  then,  by  having  its  rhizome  cut  so  short,  all  com- 
munication was  at  once  stopped  between  it  and  those  from 
whence  it  derived  its  support.  The  bulb  had  in  a  manner 
become  exhausted,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  never 
produced  another  bud,  even  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  parent  plant.  Pseudo  bulbs  are  also  very  liable  to 
damp  off  if  they  receive  a  twist  or  bruize  in  packing.  This 
will  probably  account  for  some  of  your  plants  dying  soon 
after  you  had.  received  thera.§ 
PoLJfAisE — B  G— Yes;  the  laps  should  be  close.  The  lights 
should  be  moveable;  for  although  all  the  usual  objects  of 
ventilation  are  effected  without  them,  yet  it  will  be  desirable 
to  have  the  power  of  moving  them  for  the  sake  of  cooling 
the  liouse  and  for  other  reasons.  We  advise  you  to  read  all 
that  will  be  said  of  radio-thermal  heating  before  you  actually 
apply  it  to  practice.  Many  excellent  suggestions  are  making 
weekly. 
Tsees — J  TT— You  may  plant  the  following  on  a  steep  slope  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  loose  soil,  vie.  : — Betula  alba,  Car- 
pinus  betulus,  Fagus  sylvatica,  Sea  Buckthorn,  Pinus  syl- 
vestris  and  austriaca,  Pyrus  aria  and  aucuparia,  Larix  euro- 
pa?a,  and  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus.Tf 
Misc — W M—  The  distribution  of  seeds  is  now  about  to  com- 
mence.  Banks    of  Doveron —  Nothing    preserves    wooden 

fenees  from  decay  better  than  coal  tar.  But  they  will  last  a 
long  time  if  left  without  any  paint  whatever.  We  have  now 
before  us  pales  which  must  nave  been  up  for  30  years  at  least, 
and  they  will  last  some  years  longer,  with  a  little  repair.  If 
they  are  either  tarred  or  painted,  they  should  have  been  first 

dried  by  exposure  to  all  the  sun  of  a  warm  summer. 

JPauvre—1  and  4,  Sow  your  seeds  in  March  :  2,  In  peat  and 
loam  ;  3,  Place  the  pots  in  a  warm  Cucumber  frame  ;  5,  Ca- 
mellias are  propagated  by  cuttings,  grafts,  inarching,  and 
even  leaves  -r  6,  They  must  be  bought  unless  some  friend  will 
give  them  to  you  ;  7,  A  Black  Hamburgh  or  White  Muscadine 
Tine ;  8,  We  do  not  recommend  tradesmen ;  9,  A  plant  one 
year  from  the  eye,  or  a  one  year  old  layer  will  do  ;  10,  12,  As 
soon  as  the  wood  gets  firm  ;  11,  July  or  August ;  13,  Mack- 
intosh's "Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Cultivator." TSP 

— We  have  not  the  Number,  but  you  may  possibly  procure  it 
by  offering  an  advanced  price  for  it. Sub — Graft  varie- 
gated Hollies  about  the  middle  of  March  on  strong  stocks  of 
the  common  Holly.  The  height  from  the  ground  entirely 
depends  on  whether  the  plants  are  for  tall  or  dwarf  trees.  If 
for  standards,  graft  six  feet  from  the  ground,  if  for  dwarf 
bushes,  two  feet  will  be  sufficient.  Sow  the  seeds  of  Alstrce- 
merias  now  in  pots,  filled  with  rich,  light,  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  and  place  them  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame, 
or  in  any  other  structure  where  there  is  a  moderately  moist 

beat.lf Gloucestershire— As  you  have  no  greenhouse,  of  the 

Tropa^olums  you  mention,  pentaphyllum  and  canariense  are 
only  suitable  for  you.  The  former  is  quite  hardy,  and  wiU 
bloom  till  late  in  the  season  ;  the  latter  is  an  annual.  Both, 
are  pretty.  Tricolorum  and  Jarrattii  are  too  delicate  to  suc- 
ceed well  out  of  doors.J Inquirer — Box  edgings  may  be 

made  in  April,   and  old  ones  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 

month.!. R  Q — Your  old  Tines  which  have  been  carefully 

taken  up  and  replanted  with  good  roots,  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  a  few  bunches  this  year.  For  the  cultivation  of  Chicory 
see  our  volume  for  1844,  pp.  203,  294T  and  317,  <fcc.  In  pre- 
paring it,  cut  the  roots  into  squares,  the"  size  of  dice,  kiln  dry 
and  roast  them.  No  doubt  a  common  grain  kiln  would  an- 
swer for  drying  them  on. J Clericus  HibcrnicHS — If  you  will 

refer  to  our  volume  for  last  year,  p.  787,  you  will  find  the  in- 
formation you  seek  in  a  notice  of  Messrs.  Chandler's  Nursery 

of  Yauxhail.J iV  If— Weeping  Ashes  are  better  grafted  in 

March.  We  refer  you  to  the  nearest  painter  for  information 
about  varnish  ;  if  he  gives  you  good  advice,  he  will  tell  you 

that  the  best  is  none  at  all. JP — Your  question  is  not 

susceptible  of  an  auswer.  We  could  point  out  a  place  admi- 
rably kept,  where  30  acres  of  garden  and  pleasure-ground, 
some  miles  of  walks,  and  endless  mowing,  are  kept  in  order 
by  8  labourers  ;  and  we  could  also  name  another  where  25  do 
the  same  work  much  worse  ;  everything  depends  upon  the 

chief  gardener,  his  master,  and  the  quality  of  the  men. 

Cepa  sub  sepe — We  cannot  waste  time  upon  bubble  schemes. 
If  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  public  will  not  guard  it 
against  such  palpable  absurdities,  the  public  is  not  to  be 
guarded  by  good  advice. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Ca3ieli.ia — irB — Your  seedling  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  the  single  white.0 

CiNEEAKiA—  W  B — Your  specimen  is  a  good  sized  and  well 

formed  flower,  of  a  bright   crimson  colour.- J  i(7— Your 

Cineraria  was  directed  to  Turnham-green  and  not  to  the 
office  of  this  newspaper,  and  therefore  it  was  spoiled  before  it 
was  found. 

Pansies — W  M — Flowers  require  to  be  packed  in  something 
damp,  to  preserve  their  freshness.  It  was  impossible  to  form 
any  opinion  of  your  specimen,  as  it  arrived  in  a  dried  and 
shrivelled  state.* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  havebeen  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  thos« 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  intereetimr 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE FARM 
BUILDINGS.— A  Premium  of  10!.  will  be  given  for  the 
Design  (with  an  estimate);  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Council,  of  a  FARM-HOUSE  AND  BUILDINGS  OF  STONE 
AND  BLUE  SLATE,  including  all  Fittings,  except  Machinery, 
to  be  erected  on  the  College  Farm.  They  should  include  every 
requisite  for  an  Arable  and  Stock  Farm  for  40t>  Acres.  The 
outlay  not  to  exceed  2000?.  Stone  on  the  spot.  To  be  sent  to 
tile  Secretary,  carriage  paid,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  March. 
By  direction  of  the  Council, 
Cirencester,  Feb.  14,  1846.            Rodt.  J.  BitowK,  Bon.  Sec. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  U,  1846. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEBKS. 
Wednesday,     Feb.  18—  Agricultural  Society <f  England. 
Thuhbdav,  —    19— .Agricultural  Imp. Sou.  oilreland. 

Wbdnbbdav,        —    25—  Atrrluultur.il  Society  of  England. 
Thubsuay,  —    20— Agrieukural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES — Llandovery-Shruphamand  eruJTtcron. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Feb.  25—  Netvton 

—  2o— Otlery  St.  Mary 

—  27  -Rhins  of  Galloway 

—  28— Hereford 


Feb.  1C— Botley 

—  20— Shsdivell 
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In  a  wet-climate  like  that  of  the  British  Island's, 
and  where  the  general  average  of  the  soil  is  rather 
disposed  to  the  tenacious  character  than  otherwise, 
it  is  hardly  possible,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Subject  of 
Drainage.  The  change  which  it  produces  on  the 
very  constitution  of  the  soil,  when  thoroughly  per- 
formed, is  so  striking  even  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
and  the  results,  not  only  upon  the  future  crops,  but 
upon  the  texture  of  the  soil  itself  for  easier  and 
cheaper  cultivation,  and  upon  the  whole  future  rota- 
tion and  economy  of  the  farming  system,  are  so 
great,  that  it  honestly  deserves  the  character  it  has 
pretty  generally  obtained,  of  being  the  foundation 
of  good  farming.  But,  like  every  other  art  which 
has  acquired  its  celebrity  by  the  slow  process  of 
individual  experiment,  rather  than  from  any  one 
generally  understood  and  established  theory,  it  has 
for  many  years  remained,  and  still  is,  the  subject  of 
great  variety  of  opinion.  Clay  soils  are,  of  course, 
the  ordinary  arena  of  its  practice  (for  we  are  not 
speaking  of  that  description  of  drainage  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  relief  of  land  springs,  which  forms  quite 
a  different  subject,  wholly  unconnected,  though  fre- 
quently confounded,  with  the  drainage  of  clay  soils, 
which  are  not  generally  liable  to  them),  and  as  the 
clays  differ  in  character,  though  not  so  much  as  is 
apt  to  be  locally  imagined,  there  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable diversity  of  belief  on  many  points  of  prac- 
tice. But  this  is  neither  surprising,  nor,  upon  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  to  be  regretted  ;  for 
there  is  no  knowledge  so  correct  or  so  valuable  as 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  compared  and  com- 
bined reports  of  many  experimentalists.  And,  be- 
sides this,  diversity  of  opinion  is,  in  truth,  an  invo- 
luntary tribute  paid  by  mankind  to  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  anything  which  is  the  subject  of  it  : 
indeed,  we  shall  find  that  the  more  important  any 
question  is,  the  wider  varieties  of  opinion  there  are 
respecting  it,  and  the  longer  it  is  before  they  are 
set  at  rest.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  remark 
that  though  there  are  few  subjects  of  more  import- 
ance to  mankind  than  commerce  on  the  one  hand, 
and  agriculture  on  the  other,  yet  after  all  the  ages 
upon  ages  during  which  we  have  ploughed  the 
sea  with  the  one  and  the  land  with  the  other, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  a  ship  or  of  a  plough 
is  at  this  very  day  equally  matter  of  conjecture 
and  enquiry.  And  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
this.  Tiue  principles,  upon  any  subject,  are  of 
slow  and  difficult  growth,  but, when  once  established, 
they  last  for  ever.  It  is  so  in  religion,  which  is  our 
most  important  subject  as  moral  beings  :  it  is  so  in 
politics,  which  are  our  most  important  subject  as 
social  beings  :  and  it  is  so  in  commerce  and  in  agri- 
culture, which  are  probably  our.  most  important 
subjects  as  industrial  beings.  And  that  it  should 
be  so  in  that  branch  of  agriculture  which  we  are 
now  considering  ;  that  the  subject  of  drainage 
should  have  given  rise  to  such  diversity  of  opinion, 
•and  to  practices  so  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
we  may  regard  as  a  good  omen,  in  as  far  as  it  affords 
proof  that  the  subject  is  one  of  even  more  import- 
ance than  is,  perhaps,  generally  suspected.  Indeed, 
differences  of  opinion,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  are 
the  source  of  good,  for  they  occasion  discussion,  and 
discussion  in  the  long  run  leads  invariably  to  the 
extinction  of  error,  and  the  establishment  of  true 
principles  :  and  where  the  outlay  of  capital  is  con- 
siderable in  the  pursuance  of  a  proposed  system, 
these  become  of  almost  national  importance.  Where 
stagnation  of  surface  water  exists,  the  farmer  is 
beaten  at  every  point,  and  delayed,  if  not  absolutely 
frustrated,  in  every  operation  of  the  year.  His 
capital  is  wasted,  his  labour  misapplied,  his  hopes 
thwarted,  and  his  calculations  made  erroneous. 

It  is  as  useless  to  manure  a  field  that  does  not 
drain  as  to  feed  a  stomach  that  cannot  digest.  If 
the  digestive  powers  are  languid  or  diseased,  that 
which  should  be  food  becomes  poison  ;  and  this  is, 


in  fact,  what  occurs  upon  an  undraiued  field.  The 
mud  and  sludge  and  morass  of  winter  become  baked 
to  brick  in  the  summer,  and  all  the  ploughing  and 
harrowing  and  manuring  in  the  world  will  never 
get  crops  out  of  such  materials  as  these.  We  must 
cure  the  patient  first  ;  we  must  get  rid  of  the  drop- 
sical disease,  and  give  anew  constitution,  before  we 
can  hope  that  even  the  best  food  will  have  its 
proper  effect.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land, 
requiring  draining,  that  may  not  exhibit  the  worst 
symptoms  of  its  need.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  land  in  this  kingdom  require  to 
be  drained  before  their  full  capacity  for  production 
can  be  brought  out,  or  even  ascertained.  And 
though  it  is  to  our  moist  climate  that  we  owe  our 
green  pastures  and  verdant  meadows,  such  as  the 
traveller  through  almost  any  other  country  in 
Europe  will  look  for  in  vain,  yet  it  also  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  of  aiding  by  artificial  means  the  de- 
scent of  the  rain  water  wherever  (in  consequence  of 
too  stiff  and  retentive  a  subsoil,  or  too  flat  a  surface) 
it  would  otherwise,  in  the  winter  months,  lie  so  long 
upon  the  land  as  to  do  harm  instead  of  good.  It  is 
not  that  a  great  deal  more  rain  falls  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer  months,  for  on  an  average  of 
years  from  181 8  to  1843,  more  rain  fell  in  the  month 
of  July  than  in  any  winter  month  ;  but  it  is  that 
evaporation  acts  so  much  more  powerfully  and 
rapidly  in  summer,  that  the  absorbing  and  perco- 
lating powers  of  the  soil  are  in  that  season  less 
called  into  action,  while,  in  the  winter  months,  these 
become  the  only  means  of  escape. 

Drainage,  then,  is  the  remedy  ;  but  it  it  is  a  very 
expensive  operation  ;  the  price  varying  from  51.  to 
107.  an  acre,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  exceeded  the 
previous  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land.  We 
may,  therefore,  well  make  the  most  patient  and 
guarded  inquiries  upon  the  subject  before  we  begin, 
as  to  how  it  can  be  done  in  a  manner  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  effectual.  The  more  econo- 
mically it  can  be  performed,  of  course,  the  greater 
will  be  the  profit ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  to 
which  the  old  maxim  eminently  applies,  that  "  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;"  and  no 
prudent  agriculturist  will  think  a  sovereign  well 
saved  that  leaves  a  single  drain  less  effectual  in  any 
part  of  the  field.  When  once  done,  it  ought  to  be 
done  for  ever.  No  period  of  time  should  terminate 
the  efficacy  of  a  well-laid  drain ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  no  ordinary  period  of  time  can  be  said 
to  terminate  the  constantly-progressive  improve- 
ments which,  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear, 
the  soil  must  derive  from  the  new  constitution  that 
it  thus  obtains.  Still  regard  must  be  had  to  expense  ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  often  remarked,  that  "  the  man 
who  shows  us  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  Grass 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  the 
community,"  so  will  he  be  who  shows  us  how  to 
drain  an  acre  of  land  effectually  for  less  than  it  could 
be  drained  for  a  year  ago.  Every  improvement, 
for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  which  re- 
duces their  cost,  is  a  virtual  addition  to  the  value  of 
all  those  lands  which  require  only  drainage  to  make 
them  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of 
performance,  the  first  point  is  to  obtain  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  object  that  we  have  in  view,  and  to 
understand  the  true  nature  of  the  advantages  we 
hope  for.  What  is  the  object  of  drainage  ? — the 
common  idea,  and  the  too  general  answer  would  be, 
"to  get  rid  of  the  surface-water — to  lay  the  land 
dr}'."  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  we  will  venture  to 
assert  that  no  idea  can  be  more  mistaken,  or  has 
tended  to  more  erroneous  practice  than  this.  In 
the  drainage  of  a  road,  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  the 
object  is  certainly  to  get  rid  of  the  surface-water  : 
the  drainage  desired  in  agriculture  may  be  almost 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  It  is  not  to  "get  rid  of" 
the  rain-water  ;  but  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  use. 
There  does  not  fall  one  drop  of  rain  too  much  ;  it 
is  the  land,  not  the  rain  that  is  in  fault  ;  or  rather, 
neither  the  rain  nor  the  land;  but  the  cultivator. 
Throughout  nature  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  perfection ;  were  it  not  so  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  man  to  do  ;  but  he  is  too 
important  an  agent  in  the  wise  economy  of  nature 
to  be  left  idle  ;  and  if  his  intelligence  and  labour  be 
demanded  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  he,  on  the  other, 
supplied  in  every  instance  with  patterns  to  follow, 
abundant  suggestions  to  direct,  and  motives  to 
stimulate  his  exertions.  The  pattern  in  this  in- 
stance is  to  be  looked  for  in  those  soils  where  the 
drainage  is  naturally  perfect.  How  does  the  rain 
act  upon  those  soils  ?  It  falls,  not  upon  a  round- 
backed  ridge,  but  upon  a  level  or  nearly  level  sur- 
face ;  it  descends  gradually  and  almost  perpendi- 
cularly through  the  soil  into  the  subsoil  ;  here  it  is 
not  arrested,  but  continues  descending  more  slowly 
into  the  earth,  and  disappears. 

But  we  must  delay  for  a  week  our  further  re- 
marks on  this  interesting  subject.- — C.  W.  H. 


A  FEW  PASSAGES  FROM  A  FEN  LABOURER'S 
ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OWN  LIFE. 

[Even  though  the  matter  were  argued  by  farmers  on 
purely  selfish  grounds,  the  conclusion  would  yet  be 
unavoidable  that  one  feature  of  a  perfect  agriculture 
will  be  an  educated  and  well-paid  body  of  labourers. 
This  may  in  the  main  be  an  effect,  and  follow  in  the 
train  of  the  application  of  capital  to  land  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  if  the  effect  can  be  otherwise  attained, 
it  will  help  forward  the  operation  of  those  causes  which 
generally  precede  it.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  assist  in 
the  good  cause — to  know  the  real  condition  of  the 
labourer  under  present  circumstances  ;  the  following, 
we  believe,  is  a  fair  representation  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  are  concerned.] 

"I  was  born  in  a  water-mill,  which  drained  a  farm 
of  400  acres  in  the  Cambridgeshire  fens,  and  the  first 
sounds  I  remember  to  have  heard  were  the  rattling 
of  the  woodeu  wheels,  the  hum  of  the  sails  in  the  wind, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  water  amongst  the  ladles.  My 
father  lived  in  the  mill,  and  had  also  a  rood  of  land  ad- 
joining it  rent  free,  for  attending  to  the  sluices,  and 
superintending  the  machinery.  Although  rather  un- 
comfortable in  external  appeax'ance,  it  was  a  very  good 
house,  for  the  floors  were  high,  the  roof  good,  and  the 
sides  being  well  boarded  and  tarred  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  wind  and  rain.  My  father  dug  a  ditch,  and 
threw  the  earth  up  all  round  Ids  little  field,  so  that  he 
contrived  to  drain  it  thoroughly  when  other  fields  were 
partly  under  water.  My  first  employment  was  along 
with  my  mother  and  a  brother  and  sister,  ia  this  in- 
closure,  where  we  grew  Potatoes,  and  a  few  other  vege- 
tables. I  never  went  to  school,  but  we  were  all  taught 
to  read  and  write  a  little  by  ray  father,  who  was  always 
reckoned  a  good  scholar.  The  nearest  school  was  at  a 
village  three  miles  distant,  where  an  old  man  and  his 
wife  taught  boys  and  girls  for  id.  a  week.  This  school 
was  therefore  quite  useless  for  us,  for  besides  the  money, 
which  we  could  not  afford,  the  roads  were  so  bad  that 
we  were  unable  to  get  to  the  village  in  the  winter,  even 
the  high  turnpike-road  which  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  us  was  for  many  weeks  covered  with  water — posts 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  course  of  the  road,  and  all 
travellers  had  to  proceed  by  boats.  I  worked  with  my 
father  for  the  farmer  who  owned  the  mill  ;  in  summer 
I  had  to  weed  corn,  pick  Couch,  and  tend  pigs  en  the 
fallowed  laud  to  eat  up  roots  of  weeds,  and  in  the 
winter  I  was  employed  in  the  yards  feeding  stock 
and  getting  straw  for  bedding  into  the  yards  and  hovels. 
But  when  I  got  to  be  13  or  14,  I  worked  the  teams, 
harrowing  or  rolling,  and  sometimes  I  drove  carts  and 
waggons;  and  when  I  was  out  of  work,  I  used  to  dig 
turf,  or  go  fishing.  From  my  first  day's  work,  I 
never  earned  fess  than  6d.  a  day,  and  9d.  a  day 
was  my  regular  wages  when  I  used  to  work  a  team." 

"  I  laboured  on  the  same  farm  until  I  was  six-and- 
twenty,  and  then  being  married  I  removed  from"  my 
old  home  (the  mill)  to  a  village  about  five  miles  distant. 
Up  to  this  time  the  whole  country  was  often  more  or 
less  overflowed  ;  the  farmers  grew  scarcely  any  Wheat, 
and  the  crops  were  generally  very  bad.  I  had  worked 
a  good  deal  at  cleaning  out  the  old  drains  and  digging 
new  ones,  and  used  to  pare  a  great  quantity  of  turf. 
This  turf,  when  dry,  I  carried  round  the  country  to  sell 
for  firing.  When  in  work  I  never  earned  less  than  Ss. 
a  week,  and  often  received  lis.  or  12s " 

"  Of  late  years  there  has  been  much  more  labour 
done  on  the  fen  farms,  in  consequence  of  claying.  I 
have  had  much  work  lately  in  digging  trenches  and 
spreading  the  clay  upon  the  land,  and  as  the  farming 
and  the  crops  have  so  much  improved,  there  is  a 
vast  deal  more  for  the  poor  mau  to  do.  Harvest 
time  now  finds  plenty  of  Wheat  for  us  to  cut,  and  the 
crops  have  been  often  so  heavy  that  I  have  had  from 
lis.  to  18.5.  an  acre  for  reaping.  I  live  now  in  a  neat 
whitewashed  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden 
to  grow  Potatoes  in.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children 
to  maintain  out  of  12s.  or  sometimes  10s.  6d.  a  week, 
earned  by  myself,  and  3s.  by  my  eldest  boy.  My  wife 
and  a  younger  boy  and  girl  go  to  work  occasionally,  either 
weeding  or  thrashing.  It  costs  me  7s.  or  8s.  a  week 
for  bread.  I  get  a  few  pounds  of  pork  or  mutton,  and 
still  have  a  little  remaining  for  tea,  sugar,  butter, 
candles,  firing,  clothing,  and  laying  by  for  rent.  When- 
ever my  children  are  not  tending  pigs,  or  scaring 
crows,  or  doing  an  odd  day's  work,  I  send  them  to  a 
day  school  for  3^.  each  a  week.  There  is  no  free  school 
within  many  miles  of  us,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  spare 
this  money  out  of  my  wages.  Although  I  am  pretty 
constantly  at  work-,  there  are  hundreds  that  are  paid  off 
immediately  after  every  harvest.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  wander  about  from  farm  to  farm  seeking  em- 
ployment. Occasionally  they  are  set  to  work  at  a 
'  chance  job,'  such  as  thrashing,  drain  digging,  or  any 
improvements  which  the  farmer  may  be  making.  Often 
this  winter  life  of  idleness  leads  to  poaching,for  hares  and 
partridges,  though  not  in  great  plenty,  are  to  be  had. 
Thus  my  family  are  provided  for,  and  I  can  get  a  comfort- 
able living  :  the  extra  money  I  gain  in  harvest  generally 
gives  me  enough  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  buy  clothes, 
and  keep  away  from  the  union  or  the  jail.  I  live  with- 
out relief  from  the  parish  except  a  trifle  when  I  am  ill 
myself.  In  the  winter  I  find  it  the  hardest  to  get  a 
living — the  wages  drop — the  weather  is  cold — we  can 
scarcely  obtain  food  enough,  and  rarely  have  covering 
enough  for  our  bodies  or  our  beds,  or  firing  enough  to 
warm  us.  But  should  sickness  come,  then  we  are  in 
great  distress.  All  are,  like  myself,  situated  thus.  I 
am  not  yet  so  bad  as  to  be  afraid,  like  some,  to  meet  my 
family  ;  and  should  life  and  health  be  spared  me  I  can 
yet  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  I  pray  that  sickness 
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or  de?.th  may  not  eoter  in  to  take  my  earnings  from  my 
family  before  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 

Such  are  a  few  brief  observations  made  by  a  labourer 
on  his  own  history,  and  we  may  leavn  from  his  narra- 
tive several  means  which  might  prove  useful  in  better- 
in"  the  condition  and  augmenting  the  comforts  of  these 
men.  If  the  allotment  system  were  more  generally 
established  in  the  fens,  much  good  might  be  accom- 
plished. Hands, when  unemployedby  the  farmers, would 
find  work  in  cultivating  their  own  little  farms  and  the 
mere  means  of  usefully  employing  their  spare  time  would 
alone  be  a  very  great  benefit.  It  would  keep  them  out 
of  mischief,  and  from  quarrelling,  poaching,  thieving  ; 
it  would  keep  them  more  from  the  ale-house,  and  the 
consequent  pestilence  of  bad  companions.  They  would 
be c"  tenant  farmers  ;''  they  would  possess  the  means  of 
getting  property  of  their  own  ;  and  they  would  not  be 
altogether  dependent  upou  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
patronnge  of  their  superiors.  An  independence  of 
spirit  thus  implanted  in  their  breasts  would  inevitably 
lead  them  to  look  with  more  firmness  and  resolution 
upon  distress,  should  it  arrive.  If  then,  by  rightly 
employing  their  time,  and  by  gaining  produce  of  their 
owu,  labourers  may  be  raised  to  a  much  better  condition 
of  both  mind  and  body,  ought  not  the  means  to  b?  more 
extensively — should  they  not  be  universally  adopted  ? 
The  successful  working  of  the  system  has  beeu  proved  — 
the  regular  payment  of  the  rents,  and  the  improved 
character  aud  condition  of  the  tenants,  has  refuted  all 
objections,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  fen-labourers  may 
have  their  hearts  cheered,  their  families  more  amply 
supplied,  their  comforts  increased,  and  their  future 
prospects  brightened  by  the  lights  of  success  and  en- 
couragement which  this  mode  of  benefiting  them  will 
shed  around  them. 

More  be  lefit  clubs  might  be  introduced.  Societies 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  members  during  sick- 
ness have  done  a  great  amo'unt  of  good.  If-  more  of 
these  were  established,  the  fen-labourer,  by  paying 
from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  a  month,  might  have 
a  fund  to  rely  upon  for  sustenance  in  the  time  of  illness. 
Clothing-clubs  might  be  set  on  foot  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  The  payment  of  weekly  subscriptions  during 
the  summer  season  — a  time  when  labour  is  plentiful 
and  the  wages  high — would  enable  each  me  tuber  to 
receive  a  supply  of  clothes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter — a  time  when  work  is  hardly  to  be  found 
and  wages  are  reduced.  Another  improvement  of  a  most 
important  character  is  the  better  education  of  the  fen- 
labourers'  children.  There  may  be  many  schools 
already  in  constant  activity,  and  many  boys  and  girls 
are,  no  doubt,  deriving  great  advantage  from  their  in- 
struction, but  still  numbers  of  these  children  are  not 
taught.  Many  there  are  that  are  compelled  to  work  all 
day  for  their  bread,  aud  are  thus  necessarily  kept  away 
from  school.  Now,  for  such,  evening  teaching  might 
be  set  on  foot.  Many  schools  have  been  formed  for 
this  purpose  in  different  places,  and  the  payment  of  2d. 
a  week  has  been  found  to  answer  the  master's  purpose 
very  well.  Many  labourers  could  afford  this,  aud  a 
school  of  20  or  30  pupils  might  be  made  up  in  many  of 
the  villages.  The  children,  alter  working  hard  all  the 
day,  and  then  walking  perhaps  2-g-  or  3  miles  over  a  soft 
spongy  soil  winch  lets  them  sink  (light  though  they  be) 
3  or  4  inches  deep  at  every  step,  must  be  tolerably 
fatigued;  but  still  they  might  meet  in  the  school-room 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  because  little  bodily  exer- 
tion would  be  required  of  them.* 

Improvements  in  drainage  and  cultivation  ar*e  going 
forward  so  rapidly  in  the  fens,  that  scarcity  of  work 
for  the  labourer  is  now  the  exception.  Good  manage- 
ment becomes  more  prevalent,  the  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing progresses,  and  more  tillage  is  found  necessary. 
We  trust,  then,  that  in  proportion  as  the  capabilities 
and  productiveness  of  the  soil  are  increased,  as  the 
crops  become  more  abundant  and  the  profits  aug- 
mented— the  means  of  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  im- 
provement for  the  labourer  will  increase  also. — /.  A.  C. 


ON  THE  STATE   OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY, 

TVITB  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OP  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  JIaiitin  Doxle. 
My  remarks  shall  be  limited  to  the  departments  of 
Finistere,  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  Morbihan,  which 
constitute  the  part  of  western  France  distinguished  as 
Ba-.se  Bretagne  ;  for  in  those  parts  are  to  be  traced 
more  especially  the  natural  features  which  characterise 
that  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  have 
descended  also  from  the  Celtic  race. 

lu  pursuing  the  observations  which  may  suggest 
themselves  to  me,  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
any  minute  aud  separate  analysis  of  those  interesting 
districts,  though  they  possess  distinctive  traits ;  but 
mean  rather  to  treat  them  as  one  province,  after  a  very 
few  necessary  preliminaries  respecting  their  individual 
peculiarities. 

Finistere,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and 
south  by  the  ocean,  is  the  least  of  those  three  in  super- 
ficial ext  nt  ;  yet  it  contains  353  square  leagues,  and  is 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  20  (the  Cotes  du  Nord  and 
Morbihan  inclusive),  out  of  th  ■  86  departments  of 
France.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  arrondissements,  of 
Which  that  of  Brest  is  the  most  important.  Those  of 
Quiinper  and  Quimperle   being  the  most  picturesque  ; 


*  To  recommend  these  invaluable  institutions.Suaday  schools 
may  be  deemed  superfluous,  but  they  cannot  be  too  highly  prized. 


the  scenery  indeed  about  the  town  of  Q.uimperle,  which 
is  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Elle  aud  Isole,  and 
surrounded  by  woods,  is  of  extreme  beauty. 

It  is  indeed  rare  to  find  such  a  spot,  and  while  we 
contemplate  its  naturai  beauties,  the  antiquary  has  his 
attention  arrested  by  the  frequent  monumental  ruins  of 
antiquity.  The  port  of  Brest  is  as  beautiful  and  com- 
modious for  shipping  as  can  be  imagined — a  very  spa- 
cious harbour,  with  one  safe  and  not  too  extensive 
entrance,  with  two  fine  branches  of  water,  one  running 
up  to  Chateaulin  and  the  other  to  Landernau,  while 
from  this  noble  basin  diverges  a  long  deep  creek  which 
forms  the  inner  port  both  commercial  and  naval.  It 
may  indeed  with  truth  be  said  that  human  art  could 
never  have  planned  so  perfect  a  roadstead  and  port  as 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  France  in  this  splendid 
harbour.  The  climate  there,  as  at  Quimper  and 
L'Oiienr,  is  very  moist  and  relaxing,  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland. 

The  geological  formations  in  Finistere  are  considera- 
bly-varied (as  is  the  case  throughout  lower  Britany)  ; 
but  granite,  with  more  or  less  proportions  of  mica  or 
felspar  in  its  combination,  abounds  towards  the  coasts, 
and  blocks  of  this  primitive  rock  are  grouped  in  many 
places,  and  remarkably  so  at  Pontaveu  in  Quimperle, 
where  Menhirs  and  Dolmens  astonish  the  traveller  (who 
for  the  first  time  meets  with-  those  druidical  antiquities), 
by  their  magnitude  and  durability.  There  they  are — ■ 
the  perpetual  memorials  of  idol  homage  "  to  the  un- 
known God,"  while  of  the  worshippers  themselves  no 
traces  exist  in  the  land. 

This  division  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of  hills, 
called  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  Mountaius  of  Arkes; 
the  first  are  more  southerly  and  of  far  greater  extent, 
reaching  from  within  a  few  miles  of  Chateaulin,  on  the 
east  coast  (through  the  Cotes  du  Nord).  into  Normandy 
on  the  west ;  the  other  range,  commencing  to  the 
northward  of  this  range,  in  the  latitude  of  Brest,  in- 
clines from  east  to  west  also.  This  range  is  of  granite  j 
the  other  being  composed  of  quartz  in  the  higher  parts  ; 
both  chains  ramify  considerably,  and  vary  iu  elevation 
from  between  200  and  300  to  1000  feet  at  the  culminating 
point  ;  they  are  generally  flat  on  the  summit,  which  is  co- 
vered with  heath  aud  other  coarse  vegetation,  with  peat 
bogs  and  swamps  interspersed.  The  rural  parts  of  the  ar- 
rondissemenc  of  Chateaulin,  which  lies  between  those  two 
chains  of  hills,  is  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  the  farm-houses 
and  cabins  are  "few  and  far 'between."  and  the  physical 
'condition  of  the  people,  like  that  of  their  climate  (ex- 
posed, as  it  is,  to  malaria  from  fens  and  blighting  blasts), 
is,  miserable  in  the  extreme,  while  their  moral  reputa- 
tion is  indifferent.  Were  it  not  that  the  lead  mines  at 
Poullavoueu  aud  Huelgoat  (which  are  the  most  produc- 
tive and  considerable  in  France,  and  employ  upwards 
of  800  persons)  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  population  would  be  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The 
necessity  of  depending  solely  upon  the  laud  for  support 
does  not  exist  there,  consequently  the  peasantry  are  far 
less  energetic  and  skilful  in  their  efforts  at  agricultural 
improvement  than  they  would  probably  otherwise 
become  ;  yet  industry  and  skill  might  easily  render  the 
hill-sides,  and  even  the  moors  which  crown  them,  pro- 
ductive at  least  of  nutritious  herbage,  for  sheep  and 
small  black  cattle,  aud,  by  a  necessary  reaction  increase 
the  general  resources  of  the  people. 

Besides  its  lead  mines,  Finistere  possesses  zinc  and 
bismuth,  aud  slate  and  marble  quarries,  but  is  without 
limestone,  except  at  Brest,  where  the  stone  is  burnt. 
There  is,  however,  some  shell-marl  at  Morlaix,  and  one 
or  two  other  places  ;  for  building  purposes  limestone  is 
brought  to  Morlaix  from  Coutances,  and  thence  carried 
to  the  interior.  The  sea-weed  and  calcareous  sands, 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  three  departments,  constitute  a 
valuable  supply  of  manure,  which  gives  to  those  mari- 
time places,  in  particular  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
deep  aud  loamy,  immense  advantage  over  the  interior, 
where  the  soil  is  light  aud  hungry,  and  without  any  fer- 
tilising substances  at  hand  to  supply  its  wants,  and  cor- 
rect its  natural  deficiencies. 

The  Cotes  du  Nord  lies  to  the  east  of  Finistere, 
stretching  a  little  more  northward,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean,  or  canal  of  La  Manche,  as  French  geo- 
graphers designate  that  portion  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissements  (but  that  of  Dinan  and  a 
small  part  of  St.  Bi-iene  are  not  properly  in  Basse 
Bretagne),  and  contains  377  square  leagues. 

The  chain  of  the  Menez,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  on  their  continuous  course  from  the 
coast  of  Finistere,  crosses  this  department,  branching 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  southern  side,  which  con° 
tains  but  one  arrondissemen',  the  remaining  four  beiug 
on  the  sea  side  of  the  hills,  and  presents  at  its  highest 
point  an  elevation  exceeding  J  000  feet.  This  ridge  is 
in  some  points  scarped  like  a  castellated  wall  ;  in  other 
parts  the  rounded  summits  decline  in  undulations  at  in- 
tervals, into  valleys  which  are  beautifully  wooded.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Carfaix  is  remarkably  well  timbered, 
and  the  same  may  he  stated  of  the  vicinity  of  Chateau- 
neuf,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Yet 
though  the  whole  country  would  supply  remunerating 
employment  in  draining  swampy  laud  and  reclaiming 
the  landcs,  very  little  is  done  in  either  respect  ;  the 
scattered  peasantry  having  no  desire  to  cultivate  more 
land  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support,  nor 
energy  enough  to  encounter  the  labour  or  outlay  requi- 
site for  bringing  the  wild  land  into  a  state  of  produc- 
tiveness. This  departement  altogether  has  little  cham- 
pagne land  of  much  extent,  but  many  productive  aud 
sheltered  vales  intersected  by  streams.  The  moun- 
tainous districts  are  but  slowly  if  at  all  improving,  and 


the  interior,  after  receding  three  or  four  leagues  from 
the  coast,  is  comparatively  wild.  There  is  much  soft 
and  sylvan  beauty  up  the  rivers  of  Treguier  and  Lanniou 
(where  many  Celtic  monuments  are  found),  intervening 
between  high  granite  cliffs  and  bristling  rocks,  which  in 
some  spots  of  the  coast,  and  numerous  islands,  torn  at 
some  unknown  period  from  the  main  land,  attest  the 
ocean's  force. 

The  salt  works,  conducted  in  a  very  rough  and  prim- 
itive manner  on  the  marshes  which  the  tide  overflows, 
give  much  employment  to  the  natives,  who,  like  many 
of  their  toiling  brethren  of  Ireland,  have  to  contend  with 
dark  and  dropping  skies,  and  cold  moist  winds  in  spring 
and  winter  ;  the  summer  climate  is,  however,  more 
steadily  fine  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  the  autumnal 
months  of  September  aud  October  on  the  coasts  of 
Brittany  are  usually  delightful.  The  fisheries,  especially 
for  sardines,  are  considerable  on  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  taking  of 
sardines  alone,  from  the  vicinity  of  Brest  southward,  is 
estimated  at  4400.  There  are  some  fine  rivers  navigable 
more  or  less  into  the  interior,  and  two  canals,  one  of 
which  connects  Brest  with  Nantes,  passing  through 
Morbihan.  Limestone  is  imported  from  Coutance  to  St. 
Brieux  for  building  purposes  ;  for  manure  there  are  in 
the  communes  of  Harmoye  and  Cartravers  beds  of  shell 
marl,  the  only  calcareous  substance  in  the  whole  of 
central  Brittany. 

The  quantity  of  lead  and  iron  in  this  departement  are 
triflin",  and  if  other  articles  of  export  and  import  were 
not  more  considerable,  the  barge  trade  on  those  canals 
would  slumber  soundly. 

Morbihan  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name*)  is  not  entirely  in  lower  Brittany,  two 
of  its  four  arrondissements  beiug  in  the  upper  province, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  northern  side  by  the  Cotes  du  Nord, 
by  the  Atlantic  and  part  of  the  department  of  Loire  in- 
ferieure  on  the  south,  by  Ille  and  Vitaine  on  the  east, 
and  by  Finistere  on  the  west;  it  contains  360  square 
leagues,  the  surface  generally  inclines  from  the  north 
side,  where  it  is  hilly,  to  the  south,  improving  in  the 
qualities  of  its  soil  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  where  the 
fertile  plains  of  argillaceous  soil  compensate  for  the 
unproductiveness  of  remoter  portions  :  this  department 
»e  very  mountainous  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  its 
principal  town,  Vannes,  the  city  of  the  ancient  Venetae. 
This  district,  on  the  whole,  is  very  uneven  in  surface, 
and  varies,  like  the  other  two  depnrtements,  in  the 
qualities  of  its  sod,  and  one-half  of  its  superficial  ex- 
tent is  said  to  be  uuder  wood  and  water,  landes  and 
marshes. 

The  population  here  are  still  distinguished  as  Bretons 
aud  Gallos  (who  speak  a  variety  of  dialects),  the  latter 
being  the  descendants  of  the  original  Gauls,  who,  more 
or  less,  have  mixed  with  the  later  emigration  of  Celt 
from  Britain  ;  the  former  have  a  decided  superiority  in 
intelligence  and  industry  ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
beiug  proverbially  fond  of  drinking,  stupid,  idle,  obsti- 
nate, and  so  dirty  in  their  habits  that  the  cutaneous 
disease  which  politeness  forbids  me  to  name  in  English 
is  there  called  "  la  galle,"  as,  par  excellence,  the  malady 
of  the  Gallois  or  Gallos  ;  though  they  suffer  also  from 
the  malaria  arising  from  their  marshes,  which  occasions 
intermitting  fevers  Both  these  tribes,  however,  are 
hospitable,  and  the  Gallos  of  the  seaside  are  exceptions 
to  the  more  general  character  just  given  of  them. 

The  port  of  L'Orient  is  in  this  department,  and  the 
Bay  of  (Juiberon  where  the  English  landed  in  1746,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  wdiere  an  army  of  unfortunate  Roy- 
alist emigrants  lauded  in  1745  under  a  misconceived 
expectation  of  support  from  our  country,  and  miserably 
perished  in  unequal  conflict  on  the  sandy  plains,  with 
the  large  island  of  Belleisle,  remarkable  in  French 
history,  render  this  part  of  the  province  in  some  mea- 
sure classic  ground. 

( To  be  cemiimted.) 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

[The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay  in  illus- 
tration of  this  subject  were  made  in  the  course  of  an 
address  to  the  lately  established  club  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne]  :- 

The  formation  of  any  new  institution  requires  stead)' 
perseverance  and  systematic  attention  from  its  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  persons  who  are  selected  by 
the  general  body  to  carry  out  its  measures.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  each  member  should  interest  himself  in 
its  prosperity,  in  order  that,  additions  being  made  -to 
its  members,  we  may  acquire  additional  funds,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  main-springs  of  our  success.  We 
should  on  every  occasion,  and  at  all  times,  carry  on  our 
discussions  with  calmness,  good  feeling,  and  kind  gen- 
tlemanly demeanour,  to  one  another,  so  that  every  one 
may  have  a  fair  and  iaipartial  hearing  on  every  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  and  strict  adherence  should  be 
given  to  our  rules.  If  such  elements  are  brought  to- 
gether in  our  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. of  the 
success  of  this  Club,  or  of  its  accomplishing  every  pur- 
pose in  contemplation,  viz.  to  diffuse  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Our  secre:ary  has 
already  informed  you  what  progress  the  Club  lias  made 
both  as  to  the  number  of  our  members  f  and  the  flatter- 
ing reception  the  institution  has  met  with  ;  what  books 
and  papers  the  committee  has  ordered  ;  and  the  liberal 
encouragement  to  us  by  the  enlightened  body  under 
whose  roof  we  now  sit.  A  room  more  fitted  for  a  club- 
room  than  this  could  scarcely  have  been  met  with,  and 
for  it  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  committee 


"  The  words  Mor-bihau  in  the  Celtic  tongue-  mean  little  sea. 
t  We  have  nearly  100  members. 
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of  tlie  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  this  town. 
These  beginnings  are  most  favourable  towards  carrying 
out  the  usefulness  of  our  Club. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  that  agricultural  knowledge, 
as  indeed  knowledge  of  all  other  kind-1,  is  more  likely  to 
be  gained  by  persons  meeting  together  to  discuss  dif- 
ferent subjects,  under  well  regulated  rules,  than  when  they 
accidentally  meet  and  exchange  ideas  in  a  cursory  manner. 
Take  an  instance — the  next  subject  for  discission  which 
will  be  brought  forward  by  my  friend  Mr.  Robson,  will 
here  meet  with  an  investigation  very  different  to  what 
it  would  receive  in  a  mere  passing  conversation,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  cause  many  of  you  to  look 
over  the  best  authors  upon  the  subject,  and  it  will  per- 
haps cause  you  to  ask  yourselves — Do  I  properly  under- 
stand the  practice  of  draining  ?  Have  I  already  followed 
the  best  methods  ?  have  I  done  it  well  and  cheap  ?  It 
•will  make  you  ask  yourself — Am  I  following  the 
best  means  of  tilling  the  land  after  beiog  drained? 
or  do  I  require  to  change  my  plans  ?  Am  I  following 
the  most  profitable  system  of  cropping  ?  Am  I  sowing 
the  proper  quantities  of  seed  ?  or  applying  the  manures 
which  will  produce  the  largest  return  for  my  capital  ? 
Am  I  making  such  improvements  as  will  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  ? 
These  and  many  other  ideas  will  and  must  occur  to  you, 
and  to  every  intelligent  mind.  And  how  are  you  most 
likely  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  their  questions. 
Why,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  originate  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  at  the  club,  and  listen  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  brother  members,  who  may  have  proved 
the  best  practice,  or  who  may  have  ascertained  the  re- 
ceived theory.  These  are  advantages  which  clubs  pos- 
sess over  many  other  methods  of  gaining  information. 
And  not  only  will  the  advantage  of  this  intercommuni- 
cation be  the  bond  of  our  union,  but  the  pleasure  also — 
i.e.  if  I  am  any  judge  of  what  every  one  feels  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  useful  society,  as  having  gained  intelligence,  or 
as  having  added  to  the  comforts  or  intelligence  of  others. 
I  fearlessly  add  that  farmers  are  free  from  the  fault  of 
withholding  or  keeping  back  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience from  others;  there  is  no  narrow-minded  jealousy 
in  carrying  on  their  business. 

Now,  I  believe  that  agricultural  improvement,  in 
breeding  stock  and  growing  corn  has  made  rapid 
strides.  In  1845,  oue  million  and  a  quarter  of 
money  was  expended  in  guano  alone,  and  for  many 
years  previous  to  that  large  sums  of  money  hid  been 
expended  on  bone  and  other  manures,  yet  I  think  much 
remains  to  be  done.  And  I  believe  that  with  deep 
ploughing,  changing  of  seed,  manuring  oftener  with 
proper  fertilisers,  improved  methods  of  feeding  all 
domestic  animals,  all  aided  by  science,  and  more  par- 
ticularly chemical  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  to 
be  diffused  by  Farmers'  Clubs,  will  eventually  make 
our  country  the  garden  of  the  world. 

"What  affords  more  pleasure  than  the  business  of  the 
farm  \  and  what  is  more  likely  to  entice  men  of  capital 
than  a  profitable  investment  in  a  line  of  life  where 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  are  to  be  obtained  \  To  gain 
those  advantages  let  us  unite  and  endeavour  to  make 
our  Club  the  instrument  by  which  to  obtain  them  ;  let 
us  act  in  concert,  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  of  our 
Society  becoming  of  great  utility  in  diffusing  agricul- 
tural   knowledge. —  William  Glover,  Hon.  Sec. 


portant  ingredient  in  much  smaller  proportion.  By  instances  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  labour  mar- 
fermenting  his  fowl  dung,  however,  with  one-fourth  its  ket,  but  are  too  common  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
weight  each  of  fine  bone  dust  and  salt,  till  the  bone  is  England.  [There  is  a  very  singular  variety  in  the 
tender,  he  may  obtain  a  near  imitation  of  Peruvian  wages  of  farm  labourers  in  different  districts.  We 
guano,  not  inferior  in  fertilising  power  ;  and  by  mixing  |  know  of  districts  where  8s.  per  week  is   now  the  -firil 


'■*  "o=~!e  Correspondence* 

The  Best  Wheals. — It  affords  me  much  gratification 
to  see  the  article  in  the  last  Gazette  from  Mr.  Gyde. 
I  did  not  mike  any  remarks  on  the  effects  of  manures  on 
the  constituents  of  Wheat,  being  desirous  to  establish 
the  previous  facts,  that  the  constituents  of  Wheat  differ 
in  their  proportions  in  different  varieties,  and  that  those 
which  contain  the  lai"gest  proportion  of  nutritive  matter 
are  not  the  best  adapted  lor  the  ordinary  process  of 
halting.  What  are  the  best  Wheats  cannot  be  known 
hut  by  means  of  analysis  ;  and  that  the  patent  process 
of  baking  secures  to  the  consumer  the  largest  amount 
of  nutriment,  is  also  a  fact  I  wished  to  establish  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  communicate  some 
farther  information  on  that  subject.  To  ascertain  what 
are  the  varieties  of  Wheat  containing  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  nutritive  matter,  is  the  first  object.  When 
we  have  found  some  of  these,  or  even  one,  suitable  to 
our  climate,  then  we  may  endeavour,  by  means  of  ma- 
nures, to  increase  the  proportion  of  nutritive  matter. 
But  it  will  surely  be  best  to  begin  with  those  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  exhibit  the  highest  qua- 
lities. Mr.  Gyde  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  agri- 
culturists by  communicating  the  results  of  his  analyses. 
I  think  it  was  formerly  stated  that  all  the  Wheats  the 
analyses  of  whicji  I  published,  grew  together  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstauces  of  soil  and  climate. 
Unless  that  has  been  the  case,  comparative  analyses 
are  of  little  use  in  ascertaining  the  best  variety.  Such 
comparisons  could  be  best  made  on  an  experimental 
farm,  well  conducted  at  the  expense  of  a  public  body, 
or  the  Government ;  or,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Gazelle 
were  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  his  farm  to  this  ob- 
ject, a  good  deal  might  be  effected.  —  G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Fowls'  D'tuu  and  Guano. — "A  Tenant  Farmer"  in- 
quires, in  your  last  Number  (p.  76),  the  chemical 
difference  between  fowls'  dung,  salted,  and  guano. 
Agreeing  in  containing  the  powerful  urinary  matters, 
in  a  solid  form,  which  are  voided  liquid  by  cattle,  they 
still  differ  in  relation  to  the  food  from  which  they  are 
excreted.  The  sea-fowl  living  mostly  on  fish  its  excre- 
ment is  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  ;  whilst  the  barn-yard 
fowl,  feeding  chiefly  on  seeds,  its  dung  contains  this  im- 


in  an  equal  weight,  to  the  whole,  of  coal  ashes,  to  pro- 
mote fermentation,  and  twice  as  much  damp  peat,  sods, 
or  sawdust,  to  retain  the  ammonia  as  generated,  it  will 
economise  his  material,  and  give  a  mixture  not  too 
strong  for  drilling  with  seed.  A  quantity  of  gypsum, 
equal  in  weight  to  the  fowls'  dung,  will  be,  for  most 
purposes,  a  further  improvement ;  say — 

Fowls'  dung  . .  1   cwt.    I    Coal  ashes  . .        . .  li  cwt. 

Salt  and  bone  dust,  Peat,  <fee 3"  ,, 

each         . .        . .  0£  „'       |    Gypsum       . .        . .  1     „ 
—J.  P. 

Smut  in  Wheat. — Some  time  back  I  observed  the 
subject  of  smut  mentioned  in  your  Gazette,  and  I  was 
in  hopes  it  would  have  been  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
discussed.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  request  you  to 
insert  my  experience  and  experiments  with  smut,  and 
my  questions  thereupon,  trusting  it  may  be  the  means 
of  exciting  useful  information.  Several  years  ago,  I 
began  to  be  a  Wheat  grower  on  a  very  rich  alluvial 
soil  much  embonnded  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  Elm 
timber.  At  my  commencement  I  first  planted  Beans  and 
had  usually  a  good  crop,  which  I  followed  with  a  single 
ploughing,  so  wing  broadcast  about  2  bushels  per  acre,  Cone 
Wheat ;  to  my  mortification  and  loss,  it  was  frequently 
thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  it 
yielded  very  inferior  corn  and  generally  very  smutty. 
Finding  this  slovenly  way  not  answering,  I  tried  other 
preparatory  crops,  such  as  Potatoes  and  Peas,  which, 
being  well  cleaned  during  the  time  of  growth,  produced 
a  fine  seed-bed  ;  and,  instead  of  sowing  broadcast,  I 
drilled  (without  ploughing)  in  rows  9  inches  apart, 
about  4  pecks.  From  this  mode  I  had  much  improve- 
ment ;  still  my  crop  was  smutty.  Visiting  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  I  was  told  if  I  sowed  year-old  seed  I  should 
be  free  from  smut  ;  but  here  I  was  disappointed, 
though  not  to  the  usual  extent.  I  then  began  experi- 
menting, and  I  tried  two  years  old  seed — still,  smut. 
I  have  sown  seed  which  was  clean,  both  of  my  own 
produce  and  foreign,  enveloped  in  smut,  and  I  have  had 
clean  produce  therefrom,  and  I  have  sown  the  seed 
without  enveloping,  and  I  have  had  it  smutty,  and  vice 
versa.  I  have  used  blue  and  green  vitriol  ;  sometimes 
I  have  been  fortunate  and  sometimes  otherwise.  Now, 
then,  comes  the  question,  What  is  smut  ?  In  sowing 
smut-balls  with  seed  Wheat,  how  do  they  affect  the 
crop  only  at  the  maturing  of  the  seed  \  And  how  is-  it 
that  in  various  instances  we  find  only  two  or  three 
grains  smutty  in  an  ear  2  Is  smut  a  fungus  ?  are  the 
sporules  annuals  ?  and,  if  so,  may  they  not  germinate 
and  perfect  in  the  corn  in  store,  aud  may  they  not  again 
and  again  fructify  ?  or  may  not  smut  be  produced  by 
inferior  seed  corn,  confined  situation,  badly  drained 
bottom,  or  by  some  atmospheric  action  ? — C . 

Tourn  Sewerage.  —  In  your  Agricultural  Gazette,  for 
Jan.  31  (p.  76),  you  make  the  following  communication  : 
"Companies  are  being  formed  for  the  collection  and 
sale  of  town-sewerage  manures,  and  we  shall  soon  direct 
attention  to  their  operations."  Permit  me  to  thank 
you,  as  a  favour,  for  this  notice.  A  greater  boon  can 
hardly  he  offered  us,  if  only  the  said  compauies  will  deal 
with  the  public  honestly,  and  not  mix  up  ingredients  in 
their  composts,  which  can  do  nothing  but  cause  disap- 
pointment. I  am  myself  at  the  expense  of  drawing 
from  a  neighbouring  town  (I  call  it  neighbouring,  be- 
cause my  nearest,  although  10  miles  distant)  many  h.un- 
dred  tons  of  manure,  at  a  greater  cost  than  the  amount 
of  my  yearly  rent ;  aud  should  hail  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  prospect  of  being  enabled  to  procure,  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  a  fertilising  material  which  could  be 
relied  on  as  to  genuineness,  to  save  me  some  of  this 
never-ending  expense.  Night-soil,  desiccated,  would,  I 
should  suppose,  answer  the  best  to  both  the  vendor  and 
the  consumer.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  any 
company  who  would  sell  at  such  a  price  as  farmers 
could  use  extensively  an  article  of  that  description,  and 
bona,  fide  none  but  that,  would  soon  become  known  to 
the  public,  through  your  pages,  and  other  channels,  and 
secure  a  trade  that  would  neither  fail  them,  nor  be  un- 
remunerative.  With  a  view  of  keeping  this  subject 
alive,  and  under  public  observation,  I  ask  the  favour  of 
your  introducing  the  above  remarks  into  vour  columns. 
— IV.  P.  L. 

Price  of  Labour,  and  Means  of  Employing  it. — Hav- 
ing failed  in  persuading  any  individual  to  respond  to  my 
questions  relative  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  rural  districts  during  the  years 
1844  and  1845,  I  must  make  use  of  the  materials  I 
have  at  hand  to  show  that  my  picture  of  the  distress 
existing  amongst  farm  labourers  was  not  overdrawn.  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  poverty  of  my 
feliow  creatures,  but  when  1  know  that  the  wants  of  the 
working  man  might  be  alleviated,  not  only  without  in- 
juring the  farmer,  but  with  a  positive  benefit  accruing 
from  the  increased  employment  of  the  indigent  but 
willing  population,  I  cannot  refrain  from  raising  my 
humble  voice  in  attempting  to  point  out  the  error 
uiider  which  tenants  act  in  refusing  to  make  use  of  the 
sinews  of  man  as  a  means  of  more  thoroughly  tilling  the 
soil,  and  producing  a  greater  weight  of  food  for  general 
consumption.  To  prove  my  statement  as  to  the  low 
point  to  which  wages  had  fallen,  I  will  refer  to  the  words 
of  the  labourers  at  the  Goatacre  meeting,  a  more  satis- 
factory proof  to  some  of  your  readers  than  merely  speak- 
ing from  my  own  knowledge  of  facts  ;  however,  I  must 
add  that  I  can  bring  forward  similar  cases  from   other 


wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  ;  and  of  others,  again,  in 
which  that  same  man  would  receive  12s.  to  15s.  weekly. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  neighbourhood  of  a  good 
market  for  labour,  such  as,  at  present,  South 
Wales  and  other  manufacturing  districts  '  are.] 
Now  the  question  to  ask  and  answer  is  this  :  Can 
any  means  be  adopted  to  obviate  the  mischief  aud 
hardships  complained  of  ?  With  confidence  it  maybe 
replied,  yes.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  in  a  redundant  popuiatiou,  and  apply  the  means, 
supplicating  at  our  very  doors,  in  carrying  out  the  im- 
proved cul  ivation  of  land,  and  turn  useless  capital  into 
a  remunerating  market,  for  labour  is  the  capital  of  the 
labourer,  which  he  is  compelled  to  lay  up  from  his  iso- 
lated position,  and  the  door  of  speculation  being  shut 
against  hint.  It  cannot  be  the  dread  of  grain  being  too 
cheap  that  prevents  the  employment  of  additional 
labour,  because  the  extra  quantity  of  food  produced 
would  far  outbalance  the  reduction  of  price,  besides 
providing  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  our  neigh- 
bours, which  is  of  far  more  consequence,  both  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  than  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  one  man.  Keeping  farm  roads  in  repair  is  an 
essential  piece  of  economy  rarely  attended  to  ;  it  should 
be  recollected  that  a  heavy  draught  causes  a  w-aste  of 
strength,  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  necessary  to 
move  the  loa'd  at  a  certain  pace,  and  the  horse  requires 
a  greater  we  ght  of  food  to  supply  sinew,  boue,  and 
muscle,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  in  pulling 
the  cart  over  an  uneven  track  ;  thus  a  bad  road  is  more 
expensive  than  a  good  one.  The  waste  of  time  aud 
money  laid  out  in  restoring  harness,  carts,  &c,  with  the 
extra  subsistence  for  animals,  would  more  than  meet 
the  expences  of  keeping  the  roads  in  order,  besides 
saving  the  horses  from  the  chance  of  illness  from  being 
over-worked  and  over-heated. — Falcon. 

Condition  of  Labourers'  Cottages. — The  spread  of 
those  evils  which  the  working  classes  unhappily  too 
much  indulge  in  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to 
their  uncomfortable  dwelling  at  home.  In  my  own 
county,  that  of  Berkshire,  Mr.  Parker,  in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  "  Sanatory  Report,1'  observes  that  "  the  floors  of 
the  cottages  are  laid  with  red  tiles  called  '  flats,'  or  with 
bricks  of  a  remarkably  porous  quality,  and  as  each  of 
these  tilts  or  bricks  will  absorb  half  a  pint  of  water,  so 
do  they  become  the  means  by  which  vapour  is  gene- 
rated. The  cleanly  housewife,  who  prides  her  elf  upon 
the  neat  and  fresh  appearance  of  her  cottage,  pours 
several  pails  of  water  upon  the  floor,  and  when  she  has 
completed  her  task  with  the  besom,  she  proceeds  to 
remove  with  a  mop  or  flannel  so  much  of  the  water  as 
the  bricks  have  not  absorbed.  After  having  cleansed 
the  cottage,  the  fire  is  usually  made  up  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  and  vapour  is  created  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  on  the  saturated  floor.  Thus  the  means 
adopted  to  purify  the  apartment  are  equally  as  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  the  filth  and  dirt,  fre- 
quently too  abundant  in  the  cottages  of  labouring  per- 
sons." In  the  adjoining  county,  Buckinghamshire,  Mr. 
Parker  observes  the  construction  of  the  cottages  is  fre- 
quently unwholesome.  He  says  "  the  improper  mate, 
rials  of  which  cottages  are  here  built,  and  their  defec- 
tive construction,  are  also  the  frequent  cause  of  the 
serious  indisposition  of  the  inmates.  Next  to  good 
drainage  and  thorough  ventilation,  the  foundation  of 
a  cottage  is  the  most  important  consideration."  A 
gentleman  who  has  observed  attentively  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  our  labourers,  prefers  the  Irish  mud 
cottages  to  many  of  them  !  At  length  Lord  Lincoln's 
Bill  contemplates  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction. — 
H. 

Savings' Banks  Improve  theCoudition  of  the  Labourer. 
— It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  writer,  that  of  all 
the  plans  devised  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  not  one  has  so  successfully  promoted 
that  object  as  the  establishment  of  savings'  banks  ;  an 
assertion  which  long  observation  and  past  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  enable  me  to  confirm.  These 
excellent  economic  institutions  have  created  a  habit  of 
forethought  and  economy,  a  frame  of  mind  disposed  to 
regard  a  future  and  substantial  benefit  rather  than  a 
momentary  gratification.  Let  us  illustrate  this  :  it  is 
too  well  known  that  many  of  the  evils  with  which  a 
rural  popuiatiou  is  surrounded  proceed  chiefly  from 
habits  of  sloth  and  intemperance,  which  produce  impro- 
vident habits  and  lead  to  want  and  misery,  thus 
casting  a  burden  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  A 
penny  will  buy  a  pennyworth  of  beer,  aud  a  man  may 
speud  it  daily  without  thinking  himself  the  worse  for  it; 
but  as  every  penny  saved  tends  to  give  a  man  the  habit 
of  saving  pennies,  so  every  penny  spent  in  beer  tends 
to  cause  him  to  spend  more.  Suppose,  however,  the 
penny  only  saved  one  year  :  will  he  squander  this  at 
the  alehouse  or  in  idle  dissipation  after  resisting  the 
temptation  through  the  year  \  Besides,  after  five  years' 
savings  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  day,  the  accumulation 
would  enable  a  man  to  emigrate  where  he  might,  by 
persevering  industry,  acquire  enough  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land,  and,  if  blesssed  with  moderate  length  of 
life,  he  might  be  the  cultivator  of  his  own  estate.  But 
besides  the  cultivation  of  a  disposition  to  save,  he  would 
be  secured  from  want  in  old  age,  when  too  many  end 
their  days  in  misery,  a  burden  on  their  parish.  1  have 
before  me  "  A  Friendly  Address  to  the   Prudent  and 


counties.     The  statements  there  made  are  not  singular  |  Industrious  on  the  Advantages  of  Savings'  Banks,"  dis 
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tributed  by  a  savings'  bank  iu  an  extensive  agricultural 
district,  that  of  Buckingham,  wherein  the  agricultural 
population  are  especially  invited  to  become  depositors. 
It  observes,  "  But  the  great  mass  of  poor  persons  in 
the  country  are  day  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  to 
them  particularly  the  savings'  banks  hold  out  advan- 
tages they  cannot  have  anywhere  else,  and  frequent 
instances  of  money  being  stolen  from  cottages  shew  that 
they  often  can  and  do  save,  and  they  would  do  it  more 
frequently,  if  they  knew  what  to  do,  safely  and  unob- 
served, with  their  money  when  they  had  got  it.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  married  men  with  young  families  can 
■do  much,  but  as.a  young  unmarried  man  earns  as  much, 
and  needs  not  so  much  by  a  great  deal,  he  therefore 
has  some  to  spare  every  week  if  he  pleases,  and  by  put- 
ting this  into  the  savings'  bank  he  would,  in  a  reason- 
able time,  have  saved  him  enough  to  enable  him  to 
marry  with  the  hope  of  never  allowing  any  one  belong- 
ing to  him  to  become  a  burthen  to  others."  As  a  proof 
of  the  regard  which  some  of  the  agricultural  body  have 
for  savings'  banks,  the  Alford  Agricultural  Society  re- 
cently awarded  two  prizes  to  two  female  servants  of 
good  character,  under  forty  years  of  age,  never  having 
been  housekeepers,  who  had  been  the  longest  and  most 
regular  depositors  in  a  savings'  bank.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  our  agricultural  labourers  comprise  a  large 
portion  of  the  depositors  in  savings'  banks,  but  they 
require  to  be  more  generally  known  to  be  appreciated. 
They  deserve  more  the  countenance  of  those  who  pos- 
sess any  influence  over  the  classes  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  more  especially  intended.  Industry 
and  economy  are  the  fruits  of  small  savings.  A  cottager 
having  a  garden,  a  cow,  or  pig,  is  more  likely  to  be  an 
industrious  member  of  society  than  his  improvident  and 
slothful  neighbour,  who  has  nothing  which  he  can  call 
Ills  own.  The  impressions  ;*  reduced  on  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry  by  affording  them  the  means  of  acquiring 
property  are  great  :  the  cottager,  in  every  instance, 
■has  been  more  industrious,  the  wife  a  better  manager, 
and  the  children  raised  in  condition.  I  would  strongly 
impress  on  the  working  classes  how  much  happiness 
they  may  derive  by  small  savings,  and  would  urge 
others  to  follow  my  example,  for  it  is  by  their  condition 
that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country  should  be  esti- 
mated.— J.  H. 

How  is  Phosphate  of  Lime  rendered  available  as 
Food  for  Plants  ?  is  an  inquiry  made  by  your  corre- 
spondent "  P.  Y.,"  at  page  43,  who  believes  the  term 
■"  atmospheric  influences  "  used  by  modern  agricultural 
chemists,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  occult  qua- 
lity," used  by  ancient  philosophers,  and  that,  to  the 
former  of  these  terms,  modern  chemists  attributechauges 
which  they  are  unable  to  produce  in  their  own  labora- 
tories. To  enter  into  a  description  of  the  changeswhich 
the  components  of  the  soil  and  manure  undergo  when 
exposed  for  a  season  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  occupy  too  much  space  devoted  to  correspond- 
ents, but  with  reference  to  the  one  constituent,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  "  P.  Y."  considers  "  one  of  the 
most  insoluble  substances  in  nature,"  I  would  remind 
him  that  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  the  urine  of  man 
and  most  of  our  domestic  animals,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  That  by  ';  atmospheric  influences,"  i.  e. 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  carbon  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  carbonic  acid  is 
generated,  which  acid  is  in  a  great  measure  dissolved 
in  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  it  gives  that  sparkling  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  taste  to  good  spring  water, 
when  compared  with  rain  water,  or  water  that  lias  been 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  boiling.  The  carbonic 
acid  thus  held  in  solution  acts  on  and  dissolves  the 
phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  the  soil,  and  in  this  state 
of  solution  it  is  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots 
of  plants.  That  phosphate  of  lime,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  is  soluble  in  water  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solu- 
tion, and  that  this  fact  can  be  distinctly  proved  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  "  P.  Y.'s"  own  drawing- 
room,  if  he  will  make  the  experiment,  I  think  will  no 
longer  be  questioned,  if  the  experiment  be  made  iu  the 
following  manner  : — If  to  a  solution  of  bone  earth  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  liquor  of  ammonia  be  added,  the  solution  will 
become  milky,  and  a  white  powder  will  fall,  which  is 
the  earth  of  bones  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  di- 
vision. If  this  powder  be  washed  by  repeated  effusions 
of  pure  water,  and  be  afterwards  well  shaken  with 
water  which  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  or  throurh 
which  a  current  of  this  gas  is  made  to  pass,  a  sensible 
portion  of  the  phosphate  will  be  found  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  water.  This  will  appear  on  decanting  the  solu- 
tion and  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  when  a  quantity  of 
the  white  powder  will  remain  behind.  The  mean  of 
10  experiments  made  in  this  way  gave  30  grains  as  the 
quantity  taken  up  by  an  imperial  gallnn  of  water.  What 
takes  place  in  this  way  in  our  hands,  happens  also  in 
the  soil.  Not  only  does  that  which  enters  the  root  bear 
with  it  a  portion  of  this  compound  where  it  exists  in 
the  soil,  but  the  superabundant  water  also  which  sinks 
through  to  the  drains,  carries  with  it  to  the  rivers  in 
its  course  a  still  larger  quantity  of  this  soluble  compound, 
and  thus  gradually  diminishes  that  supply  of  phosphate 
which  either  exists  naturally  in   the  soil,  or  has   been 

added  as  a  manure  by  the  agriculturist Alfred  Gtjde, 

Painswick. 

To  Fatten  Pigs. — Having  seen  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  several  articles  on  the  different  methods  of  fat- 
tening pigs,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  giving  you  an 
account  of  my  own  experience  in  this  matter,  and  re- 
questing you  to  give  it  publicity,  for  I  feel  assured  that 
there  cannot  be  a  better  or  a  cheaper  mode,  and  one 
that  might  be  adopted  with  greater  advantage  to  the 


cottager.  My  pigs  are  fed  once  in  the  day  with  wash 
from  the  house,  into  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
pollard  is  mixed  ;  and  three  times  a  day  with  Parsnips. 
These  last  are  given  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  drawn 
from  the  earth  ;  neither  washed  nor  cut  up,  thereby 
saving  much  labour.  I  calculate  that  the  produce  of 
24  rods  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  fattening  of  one  pig. 
The  last  animal  killed  weighed  24  stone  5  lbs.,  and  was 
about  9  to  10  months  old.  The  pork  was  declared  by 
all  to  be  excellent,  well  tasted,  very  tender,  and  delicate, 
although  not  quite  so  rich  as  the  meat  of  pigs  fattened 
in  the  usual  mauner s****. 

British  Agriculture. — The  question  may  be  raised 
whether  we  make  the  greatest  use  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  art  which  circumstances  permit.  Are  all  our  fields 
well  cultivated  ?  Are  all  made  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  ?  The  shortest  excursion  through  any 
agricultural  district  at  ouce  reveals  the  fact,  that  we 
have  much  progress  to  effect  before  farming  can 
approach  perfection  ;  and  so  very  apparent  is  this  fact  in 
many  districts,  that  the  question  recurs  to  the  mind 
whether  the  first  principles  in  agriculture  generally  form 
the  basis  of  our  practice.  The  answer  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  of  the  last  generation  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  re- 
specting his  acquaintance  with  farming,  and  the  rules 
lie  would  follow,  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  present  period,  if  they  would  adhere  to 
the  grand  first  principles  as  propounded  by  him.  "  I 
know  how  to  make  dirty  land  clean  ;  how  to  make 
wet  land  dry  ;  how  to  make  lean  land  fat ;  which  is 
all  a  farmer  need  know."  Nor  was  the  old  man 
very  far  wrong;  for  if  the  farmers  of  the  present 
time  would  but  fully  and  energetically  carry  out  his 
agricultural  code,  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  fair  isle  would  be  very  different,  and 
the  produce  very  much  greater  than  is  now  the  case. 
In  some  districts  the  cultivation  is  wretchedly  bad  ;  the 
tendency  of  the  farm  management  is,  in  fact,  suici- 
dal, and  the  rational  observer  doubts  whether  such 
occupiers  can  be  the  best  judges,  even  in  their  own 
affairs.  Acres  upon  acres  still  suffering  from  super- 
fluous moisture  during  winter,  and  drought  in  summer, 
fields  found  full  of  Couch,  Thistles  and  Dock  permitted 
to  luxuriate,  land  covered  with  a  "beautiful  bloom" 
of  Charlock,  land  often  ploughed  out  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion  ;  surely  much  produce  which  might  be 
raised  under  a  better  system  is  lost  to  the  community 
under  circumstances  such  as  these.  With  the  improve- 
ments that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  implements 
of  agriculture,  and  the  facilities  we  have  for  enriching 
our  land,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  soil  might 
be  made  to  nearly  double  its  return,  if  it  were  but 
carefully  and  judiciously  managed.  One  of  our  most 
esteemed  writers  has  remarked  that  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  a  country  is  an  indigent  tenantry,  as  their 
necessities  prevent  them  from  making  any  improve- 
ments, and  eertaiuly  such  a  condition  of  the  occupier 
is  a  great  impediment  iu  the  way  of  a  better  system  of 
cultivation  than  that  usually  prevailing — is  an  effectual 
barrier  against  permanent  prosperity.  But  fortunately 
this  is  not  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers. 
Is  it  from  want  of  energyr  or  from  lack  of  knowledge 
that  the  lands  of  many  are  dirty,  wet,  and  lean  ?  If  so, 
the  subject,  although  merely  practical,  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  placed  before  them. — J.  Birdett,  Writlle. 

Account  of  One  Acre  of  Land  at  Aldwinkle,  All 
Saints,  near  Thrapslone,  Northamptonshire,  cultivated 
with  Spaile  Husbandry ;  by  Thomas  French.  — 
This  land  was  an  allotment  of  enclosure  iu  1772,  and 
remained  iu  the  same  state,  as  Grass,  from  that  time, 
until  about  13  years  ago.  It  was  then  ploughed  up  ; 
nature  of  soil,  good  rich  light  loam.  The  first  year, 
1833-4,  it  was  dug  up  all  over  two  spits  deep.     Every 


the  production  of  Turnips,  should  have  failed  upon  [my~\ 
Grass  Land,  a  result  entirely  at  variance  witli  our  ex- 
pectations, I  will  merely  state  that  as  a  manure  for 
Grass  it  is  [according  to  myexperience]  of  comparatively 

trifling  value,  and  is  not  to  be  recommnded ■/.  Bir- 

dilt  Writlle. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  11th  of 
February,  present :  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair  ;  B.  Almack,  Esq.,  T.  B.  Browne,  Esq.,  Rev. 
T.  C.  Browne,  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  C. 
Cure,  Esq.,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  G.  P.  Fearnhead, 
Esq.,  A.  Fraser,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
H.  Gibhs,  Esq.,  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  W. 
G.  Hayter,  Esq..  M.P.  ;  E.  Hussey,  Esq.,  J.  Kinder, 
Esq.,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Prof.  Sewell,  Sir 
Richard  Simeon,  Bart.,  S.  Solly,  Esq.,  T.  Thomas,  Esq., 
T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  J.  L.  Wight,  Esq.  David  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Glanbrane  Park,  Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire, 
was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Ferrabee,  John,  Phoenix  Iron  Works.  Stroud,  Gloueos'tersh. 

Newman,  Sir  Robert  William,  Bart.,  Mamhead,  Exeter. 

Cleiland,  Major-General,  Walton-upon-Thames. 

Bell,  MattheT,  M.P.,  Wolsington,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cuthbert,  William,  jun.,  Beaufront,  Hexham,  Northumb. 

Cookson,  William,  Benwell  Lodge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Arundale,  Charles,  Seaton  Bum  Farm,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Overend,  Willson  (J.P.),  Sheffield. 

Butland,  William,  Cliff  Cottage,  Langharne,  Camarthen. 

Wynne,  William  W.  E.,  Mount  Sion,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Angeworth,  William,  The  Hoy,  Bridgenorth,  Salop. 

Huttbn.  Rev.  Henry,  Rectory,"Filleigh,  South  Molton,  Devon. 

Miles,  Charles,  93,  Great  Russell-street. 

Jones,  John,  Pant-y-Corred,  Brecknockshire. 

Walker,  William,  Wilsie,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 

Williams,  Evan,  Rhayador.  Radnorshire. 

Lee,  Edward,  Stocksfield  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Stevens,  J.  Curson  Moore,  2.  Harcourt-buildings,  Temple. 

Muggeridge,  Henry,  St.  Andrew's-hill,  City. 

Pattison,  Jacob,  Witham,  Essex. 

Read,  Geoige,  Easton  Hall,  Norwich. 

Grey,  the  Hon.  Capt.,  F.W.,  R.N.,  Howick,  Northumberland. 

Onslow,  Rev.  Charles,  Church-Knowle,  Wareham,  Dorset. 

Gibson,  George,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

Jones,  John,  Blannose  Villa,  Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire. 

The  names  of  1 1  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  following  communications  were  received  : — 

1.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Rodwell  to  Lord  Portman,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  containing  his  further  results 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  varieties  of  Italian  Rye-Grass. 

I.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Shaw  End, 
near  Kendal,  of  the  extensive  depredations  committed 
by  rats  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  means 
taken  for  their  destruction. 

3.  An  offer  from  Mr.  Brayley,  one  of  the  librarians 
of  the  London  Institution,  to  deliver  lectures  before  the 
Society,  on  the  origin  and  the  natural  history  of  clay  ; 
or  more  generally,  if  required,  on  the  process  aud  re- 
sults of  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  as  connected  with 
the  production  of  soil :  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  re- 
ference to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mineralogical 
chemistry  of  the  arts  and  of  agriculture,  and  illustrated 
by  specimens,  maps,  diagrams,  drawings,  and  numerical 
tables,  as  well  as  elucidated  by  the  exhibition  of  such 
direct  experiments  as  the  topics  investigated  may 
require. 

4.  A  btter  from  Mr.  Bullen,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  transmit- 
ting the  prize  sheets  of  that  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
prizes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  that  body 
by  his  Excellency  Lord  Heytesbury,  for  the  encourage- 


ment of  thorough-draining  iu  Ireland, 
year  since,  one  spit  deep,  generally  by  himself  and  his-cJSP^iT  recommendation  from   Sir  P.  Micklethwaite, 


son.  When  a  labourer  was  hired  to  help,  he  com 
siderered  a  fair  day's  work  by  a  good  man,  not  scamped,  ] 
at  8  poles  a  day ;  wages  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  day,  and: 
two  pints  of  beer  ;  after  the  rate  of  about  40s.  per 
acre.  Eight  poles  per  day  -=-  160  =  20  days  work. 
1833-4. — Journal  of  cropping  after  1st  year,  dog  all 
over  two  spits  deep  ;  planted  with  Potatoes  ;  2d  year 
(1  spit  deep),  Mangold  Wurzel;  3d  year  (1  spit  deep), 
Cabbage;  4th  year  (1  spit  deep),  Barley;  5th  year 
(1  spit  deep),  Peas  ;  the  last  six  years  successively 
with  Wheat ;  6,  7,  8,  three  first  years,  Britannia 
Wheat,  Old  Browiihammer,  Golden  Drop  ;  9,  10,  11, 
three  next  years,  with  Bristol  Red ;  always  1  spit  deep. 
The  average  of  the  Wheat  crops  carefully  taken  was 
G  qrs.  4  bushels.     One   or  two  years   the  produce  was 

8  qrs.     The  seed  Wheat  was  always  drilled   iu  rows 

9  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  apart  in  each  row.  Seed 
used  about  3  pecks,  instead  of  8  usually  sowed  by  drills 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  saving  of  seed  thereby,  about 
5  pecks,  equal  to  about  7s.  6d.  Never  dre<ssed  the  land 
with  manure,  except  occasionally  a  small  patch  which 
seemed  deficient.  1845  :  This  year's  produce  was  only 
G  qrs.,  although  it  appeared  the  largest,  stoutest,  and 
finest  straw  he  ever  had,  and  from  the  strong  and 
healthy  appearance  he  expected  full  8  qrs.  ;  but  it  was 
much  beaten  down  aud  laid,  and  on  2  or  3  rods  on 
which  he  had  used  manure  the  yield  was  the  least. 

Dissolved  Bones. — One  of  your  correspondents  asks 
whether  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  form  a  useful  manure 
for  Grass  lands  ;  for  his  information  I  state  that  in  both 
the  last  two  years  I  have  sown  small  plots  of  Grass 
with  bones  digested  in  acid  mixed  with  ashes,  and  never 
perceived  any  advantages  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation. Without  attempting  to  explain  the  cause  why 
superphosphate  of  lime,  which  is  so  very  efficacious  in 


Bart.,  that  it  should  be  suggested  to  railway  companies 
to  remove  two  spits  of  the  top  surface  of  the  land  on 
■which  the  superstructure  is  to  be  placed,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

6.  Mr.  Turuer  communicated  his  plan  of  forming  a 
new  and  economical  manure. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
1 8th  of  February. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

9.    WHAT   ARE    THE    BEST   WHEATS    TO    GROW  ? 

See  Agricultural  Gazette  1841  and  1845,  and  "Journal  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society,"  vols.  1  and  2.  ■  The  reader  will 
find  in  these  works  reports  of  numerous  experiments  on  the 
relative  productiveness  of  various  varieties  ;  we  do  not  state  any 
details  here. 

The  main  point  for  consideration  is,  what  are  to  be  our 
guides  to  a  correct  answer  to  this  question  ?  The  English 
Agricultural  Society  offers  an  annual  premium*  for  the  best 
Wheats  —  samples  are  accordingly  exhibited  —  the  judge 
examines  them,  and  selects  two  for  experiment ;  and  if  on  trial 
of  these  in  various  parts  of  the  country  either  of  them  is  found 
to  be  more  productive  than  the  standard  varieties  of  those 
localities,  then  it  receives  the  prize.  But  is  this  method  likely 
to  determine  the  best  Wheats  ?  What  is  to  guide  the  judge  in 
selecting  two  samples  for  trial  out  of  the  20  exhibited?  Mere 
external  examination  has  been  over  and  over  again  proved 
utterly  inefficient.  And  what  is  to  guide  the  experimenter, 
when  reporting  on  the  trials,  in  selecting  the  best  of  the 
varieties  grown  ?  Mere  bulk  or  weight  of  produce  ought  not 
to  be  the  criterion — the  gross  weight  of  food  per  acre  which 
they  have  respectively  yielded  is  the  only  thing  by  which  they 
ought  to  judge.  And  who  is  to  tell  them  of  this?  Wheats 
differ  most  exceedingly  in  their  nutritiveness,  and  there  is  no 
external  appearance  .which  indicates  their  composition  ;  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  heaviest,  plumpest,  whitest,  driest  Wheat 
which  contains  most  food.  Positively,  if  we  take  as  our 
criterion  (and  it  is  the  only  true  one)  the  quantity  of food  which 


*  Wedonot  see  it,  however 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


in  their  advertisement  of  prizes 
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different  sorts  of  grain  yield  per  acre,  no  information  exists 
which  can  guide  us  in  selecting  the  hest.  And  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary confession  at  this  late  period  of  agricultural  history. 
"Wo  arc  at  enormous  expense  in  improving  our  means,  and 
pointing  out  the  best  of  them,  for  converting  into  beef  the  food 
which  our  vegetables  supply.  And  is  it  not  of  at  least  equal 
consequence  that  pains  be  taken  to  improve  our  means  and  to 
indicate  the  best  of  them  for  converting  into  Wheat  the  food 
which  our  soils  supply  ?  It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
farmers  should  be  able  to  select  the  best  varieties  of  seed,  but 
really  there  is  no  information  to  guide  him.  There  is  none 
but  what  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  has  given  us.  We  referred  to  this 
subject  some  weeks  ago,  and  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of 
our  correspondents  in  keeping  it  before  our  readers.  If 
Farmers'  Clubs  would  carefully  consider  the  matter  they  would 
find  their  interest  in  bringing  it  under  the  attention  of  our 
great  national  Agricultural  Societies,  to  whom  we  naturally 
look  for  assistance  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  and  so  com- 
pletely uninvestigated — one  on  which  information  is  so  much 
to  be  desired,  but  so  expensive  to  obtain. 

We  refer  all  secretaries  who  may  wish  to  bring  this  subject 
forward,  to  "  Brief  remarks  on  some  subjects  connected  with 
the  choice  of  Wheat  for  Seed,"  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Bart.     Siinpkin  and  Marshall. 


Guernsey  :  Extraordinary  Produce  of  Wheat. — At 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  ult.,  Mr.  Blondel,  of  the  Frie 
Bdlon,  exhibited  a  sample  of  Wheat  from  one  of  his 
fields,  the  produce  of  which  was  at  the  rate  of  9J 
imperial  quarters  per  English  acre  !  Believing  that 
there  is  no  example  on  record  of  a  similar  quantity 
of  Wheat  per  acre  having  been  obtained,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
extraordinary  produce  had  been  grown,  we  applied  to 
Mr.  Blondel  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  in  con- 
sequence received  from  him  the  following  note  : — "  The 
field  on  which  the  Wheat  was  grown  was  let  by  me,  in 
1839,  for  five  years,  having  then  been  15  years  in  Lu- 
cerne. My  tenant  ploughed  it  up  ;  but  he  neglected  it 
so  much  during  the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  that  he 
barely  obtained  from  it  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent ;  and 
many  persons  who  were  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  seeing  the  badness  of  the  crops,  declared  the  land 
worthless.  When,  however,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  in  1844,  I  obtained  repossession  of  the  field,  I  was 
determined  to  show  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
manure  and  proper  management,  and  not  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  that  it  was  unproductive.  A  part  of  the 
field  being  wet,  I  drained  it ;  and  then,  manuring  it 
well  with  sea-weed,  sea-weed  ashes,  and  stable-dung,  I 
sowed  it  with  Parsnips  and  Potatoes,  of  both  of  which 
I  had  a  good  crop.  I  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  I 
again  manured  a  vergie,  or  Guernsey  acre,  of  this  field, 
partly  with  sea-weed  ashes  and  partly  with  guano,  and 
sowed  it  with  70  lbs.  Guernsey  weight,  or  77  lbs.  En- 
glish, of  red  Wheat ;  and  the  crop  yielded  as  follows  : 
535  sheaves,  which  gave  2675  lbs.  of  straw,  and  1626  lbs. 
of  grain,  equal  to  9  quarters  aud  2|  bushels.  .  The  land 
is  a  stiff  heavy  loam. — John  Blondel,  Frie  Baton." 
In  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  above  statement,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  102  lbs.  Guernsey  are  equal  to 
112  lbs.  English  ;  and  that  the  Guernsey  quarter  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  imperial  as  the  Guernsey 
acre  does  to  the  English  ;  consequently  the  above  pro- 
duce of  9J-  Guernsey  quarters  to  the  verge'e  or  acre,  is 
equivalent  to  9|  imperial  quarters  to  the  English  acre. 
We  may  here  mention  that,  at  the  exhibition  samples 
of  Wheat  were  produced  from  fields  which  had  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  8,  7,  and  6  qrs.  per  acre. —  Guernsey  Star. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Sutton  Waldron  :  the  Farms  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Huxtable. —  [We  take  the  following  notes  of  a 
visit  to  these  farms  from  the  Sherborne  Journal.']  — 
Public  attention  having  been  much  excited  during 
the  last  few  months  by  the  frequent  mention  at  agri- 
cultural dinners  of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hux. 
table  ;  and  the  advice  to  visit  his  farms  at  Sutton 
having  been  again  and  again  reiterated  by  gentlemen 
who  had  seen  them,  we  considered  that  a  familiar  de- 
scription of  those  farms,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  new  modes  and  systems  adopted  by  Mr.  Huxtable, 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  accord- 
ingly, the  rev.  gentleman  having  given  a  very  kind  and 
ready  invitation,  in  reply  to  an  intimation  of  our  wishes, 
we  proceeded  on  the  5th  instant  to  fulfil  the  visit  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account.  Mr.  Hux- 
table occupies  two  farms — the  Hill  Farm  and  the  Vale 
Farm— the  former  being  upon  chalk,  the  latter  on  clay, 
and  lying  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other. 
The  Hill  Farm  of  135  acres  was  taken  about  two  years 
since,  when  to  the  larger  portion  (about  60  acres  being 
fair  average  down  land)  might  well  be  applied  the  for- 
cible language  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne — 
"  The  rabbits  had  the  fee  simple,  aud  with  all  their 
subsoiling  and  top-dressing  could  not  make  it  produc- 
tive." In  fact,  it  was  then  a  portion  of  the  most  barren 
land  in  Cranborne  Chase.  It  principally  consisted  of 
down  of  the  poorest  character,  encumbered  with  stunted 
coppice  wood,  furze,  and  brambles,  a  portion  of  which 
is  still  left  as  a  sample  ;  and,  in  addition,  was  situated 
on  such  steep  acclivities  that  it  appeared  well  worth  the 
whole  price  of  the  crops  that  could  be  grown  there  to 
plant  and  gather  them.  Certainly,  if  anything  can 
heighten  the  pleasing  reflections  with  which  Mr.  Hux- 
table must  regard  the  results  of  his  labours,  it  is  the 
sight  of  the  land  which  he  has  cultivated,  but  which  in 
the  onset  would  have  frightened  many  less  enterprising 
farmers  than  himself.  The  soil  was  so  scanty,  that 
here  and  there  the  substratum  of  chalk  peeped  through 
the  green  sward  like  the  limbs  of  a  beggar  through  his 
ragged  garments,  and  where  there  was  soil  it  was  not 
more  than  2^  inches  thick-.  Mr.  Huxtable's  first  step 
was  to  grub   up  the  roots  and  turn  the  surface,  aud 


then  sow  the  coppice  land  half  with'  Peas  and  half 
with  Rape.  The  Peas  were  carted  away,  and  the  Rape 
fed  off  by  sheep  ;  but  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that  by 
the  application  of  2  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  land  on 
which  Peas  had  been  grown,  it  was  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive for  Wheat  than  the  land  fed  off  by  the  sheep  — 
a  fact  which  may  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  pin 
their  faith  to  the  virtues  of  fold  manure.  The  laud  was 
then  set  to  Wheat,  and  produced  a  fair  average  ;  of  the 
remainder,  about  50  acres  were  sown  with  Swedes. 
On  part  of  this  farm  are  5  acres  of  extremely  barren 
land,  called  by  Mr.  Huxtable  "  his  experimental  hill." 
On  this  land  were  grown  the  Swede  Turnips  of  which 
an  account  was  given  at  the  Sturminster  and  Blandford 
dinners.  We  walked  over  it,  and  were  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  Turnips,  as  at 
the  stony,  barren  looking  soil  on  which  they  grew. 
From  this  land  21  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre  have  been 
obtained,  and  in  proof  of  Mr.  Huxtable's  assertion  that 
he  could  grow  a  crop  in  a  hole  cut  in  a  table,  we  may 
mention  that  we  saw  some  of  his  finest  Turnips  growing 
in  a  hedge-furrow  from  whence  the  little  quantity  of 
soil  originally  found  had  been  thrown  to  form  a  bank. 
Thus  on  flints  and  chalk  (for  those  were  all  that  could 
be  observed)  were  grown  a  sample  of  Turnips  that 
might  challenge  the  produce  of  the  richest  lands  in  the 
county.  These  Turnips  are  the  staple  food  used  for 
the  stock  on  the  farm,  and  which,  as  they  are  treated 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  than  usual,  deserve  a 
special  notice.  The  sheep  and  oxen  are  fattened  in 
sheds  thickly  thatched,  the  windward  side  being  stopped 
up  with  turf,  and  the  other  penned  with  hurdles — 
through  which  sufficient  air  penetrates.  The  sheep  sheds 
are  very  simple  erections  put  together  by  the  labourers 
on  the  farm.  The  following  description  of  them  was 
given  by  the  rev.  gentleman  himself  in  a  letter  to  J.  W. 
Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  contained  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  vi.,  part.  1.  : — "A 
couple  off  Fir-poles,  12  feet  long,  are  nailed  together  at 
the  top  ;  their  extremities,  at  a  distance  of  15  feet,  are 
driven  into  the  ground  ;  another  couple,  10  ft.  distant, 
are  united  with  this,  and  held  firm  by  a  ridge-pole 
nailed  into  and  lying  between  the  tops  of  the  Fir-poles. 
Side  pieces  are  nailed  parallel  to  the  ridge-pole,  and 
small  Hazel-wood  is  interlaced  so  as  to  support  the 
thatch,  which  a  labourer  ties  on  with  tar-twine.  The 
thatch  in  front  and  behind  reaches  to  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  behind,  a  bank  of  turf  is  raised  to 
meet  the  thatch  ;  the  front  is  guarded  by  a  hurdle, 
moveable  at  pleasure,  to  allow  the  sheep  to  go  into  the 
court,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  shed.  It  is  im- 
portant that  both  ends  of  the  shed  should  be  protected 
with  bavins  only,  which  will  secure  a  free  ventilation 
yet  keep  out  rain.  My  sheds  about  50  feet  long  (not 
charging  the  straw),  cost  about  41s. each.  These  sheds 
are  covered  with  one-inch  boards,  separated  (each 
strip  from  the  other),  by  %  -inch  intervals.  The  cost  of 
the  timber  aud  mode  of  preparing  the  floor  were  as 
follows: — White  Pine-timber  was  used  for  its  cheap- 
ness, being  Is.  3d.  the  cube  foot,  which  would  therefore 
give  11  one-inch  "hoards.  On  account  of  the  particular 
width  of  the  logs  which  I  bought,  the  board  was  sawn 
into  pieces  seven  inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick. 
These,  for  economy,  are  hand-sawn  into  three  parts,  and 
are  nailed  upon  joists  at  a  distance  of  f-iucli.  By  this 
plan  nearly  one-third  of  timber  is  saved  ;  so  that  each 
sheep,  requiring  9  feet  of  space,  lies  actually  on  6  feet 
of  one-inch  board.  The  cost  of  timber  for  joists,  nails, 
.and  carpenter's  work,  raises  the  total  expense  of  placing 
the  sheep  on  boards  to  Is.  id.  per  head."  We  may  re- 
mark that  these  sheds  have  since  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  gangway  in  the  middle, 
along  which  a  man  passes  to  feed  the  sheep  without  (as 
before),  being  obliged  to  get  into  their  pens  and  disturb 
them.  The  animals  stand  entirely  on  rafters  placed 
about  an  inch  apart,  and  thus  allowing  an  aperture 
through  which  the  dung  aud  urine  pass.  Under  these 
rafters  is  a  small  pit  containing  sawdust  or  burnt  earth, 
burnt  clay,  ashes,  or  any  other  porous  material  which 
absorbs  the  salts  of  the  manure.  These  pits  are 
calculated  to  hold  as  much  manure  as  will  accumulate 
in  three  months — the  time  given  for  fattening — 
when  the  sheep  are  sold  off  and  the  pits  emptied. 
The  beasts  stand  only  partly  on  these  rafters,  their  fore 
feet  resting  upon  sand  or  sawdust  (in  the  absence  of 
sawdust  Mr.  Huxtable  recommends  chopped  straw). 
As  these  animals  are,  unlike  the  sheep,  fastened  to  their 
mangers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  their  floors  should  be 
entirely  of  wood.  The  sheep  are  kept  in  pens,  and  in 
one  shed,  70  feet  long,  and  15  wide,  we  noticed  six  score, 
all  looking  fat,  healthy,  aud  remarkably  clean.  The 
superiority  of  this  plan  of  keeping  stock  consists,  first 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  animal ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  manure  without  the  slightest  waste 
of  any  of  those  essentials,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  which 
escape  in  the  usual  method  of  fattening  stock.  The 
manure,  after  removal,  is  taken  to  caves  scooped  out 
of  the  chalk,  being  about  50  feet  long,  9  wide,  aud  9 
deep,  and  thatched  over  ;  here  it  is  mixed  with  dry 
clay  or  ashes,  and  left  until  required  to  drill  with  green 
crops,  or  to  sow  broadcast  with  corn.  The  various 
liquid  matters  that  accumulate  on  a  farm,  (excepting 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,)  are  conveyed 
to  a  large  tank  uuder  ground,  from  whence  they  are 
pumped  up  when  required.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect a  reference  made  at  Sturminster  to  the  value  of 
dead  horses  reduced  with  sulphuric  acid  as  manure. 
We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  farms  at  a 
time  when  this  process  was  going  on,  but  we  witnessed 
something  that  will  astonish  the  incredulous  still  more, 


viz.,  the  dissolving  of  rats  for  the  same  purpose.  Al! 
the  vermin  caught  on  the  farm  are  thrown  into  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  they  are  soon  converted  into  a  manure 
as  valuable  as  bone  dust.  Thus,  on  an  improved  system 
of  farming,  the  very  pests  and  scourges  of  the  farmer 
may  be  converted  to  his  advantage.  The  principal 
food  of  the  beasts,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  sliced 
Swedes,  but  bruised  Linseed  steeped  for  24  hours 
in  cold  water,  then  boiled  and  poured  over 
chopped  straw,  with  Barley  or  Pea-meal  is  daily 
given  them.  The  mows  and  ricks  in  the  yard 
are  raised  above  the  ground  by  brick  pillars,  and  the 
earth  being  dug  out  between,  space  is  thus  afforded  for 
waggons,  carts,  dry  manure,  &c.  Under  one  of 
those  mows,  of  not  unusual  dimensions,  we  saw  two 
waggons  and  a  cart,  and  under  another  a  large  quantity 
of  ashes.  Besides  economising  the  ground  of  a  home- 
stead by  this  contrivance  the  cost  of  a  waggon-house  is 
altogether  avoided,  whilst  the  contents  of  the  rick  are 
preserved  from  the  ravages  of  vermin.  The  barn- 
doors, instead  of  turning  upon  hinges,  are  drawn  back 
upon  iron  slides,  by  which  arrangement  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  which  is  here  sometimes  very  high,  is  greatly 
checked.  The  Vale  Farm,  of  95  acres,  of  which  4  acre3 
are  coppice,  was  a  poor  dairy  farm  when  taken  by  Mr. 
Huxtable.  Here  are  a  number  of  cattle-sheds,  similar 
to  those  at  the  Hill  Farm,  aud  several  pig-houses, 
wherein  these  animals  run  about  on  sawdust,  which 
plau  renders  the  contrivances  in  the  sheep  and  beast 
floors  unnecessary.  There  is  also,  as  at  the  other  farm, 
a  steaming  apparatus,  having  attached  two  coppers, 
into  each  of  which  is  fitted  another  copper.  The  steam 
is  circulated  round  the  inner  copper,  raising  the  water 
in  it  to  a  boiling  heat ;  and,  by  a  simple  contrivance, 
the  steam  can  be  immediately  drawn  off  from  one  to 
the  other  of  these  coppers  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  Linseed 
has  been  boiled  in  one,  the  steaming  of  Potatoes,  or  any 
other  article,  can  be  immediately  commenced  in  the 
other.  In  these  utensils  Linseed,  Potatoes,  and  chopped 
Swedes,  are  prepared.  In  1S44,  Mr.  Huxtable  de- 
tailed af,  Sturminster  the  results  of  experiments  in 
pickling  Carrots  and.  Mangold  Wurzel  tops.  The- 
Carrot-top  experiment  has  answered  perfectly,  but  sub- 
sequent trials  have  proved  the  failure  of  the  Mangold 
Wurzel.  Mr.  H.'s  opinion  is,  that  in  air  and  water- 
tight caves  the  system  would  answer  perfectly ; 
but  he  considers  that  the  most  economical  use 
of  these  tops  is  their  consumption,  whilst  green, 
by  milch  cows  and  breeding  ewes,  to  both  of 
which  the  large  quantity  of  phosphates  the  tops  con- 
tain is  eminently  serviceable.  By  the  horse  power 
which  drives  the  thrashing-machine,  a  band  attached 
to  a  drum  cylinder  is  set  in  motion,  and  by  this  no  less 
than  three  other  machines  are  worked,  viz.,  a  chaff- 
cutter,  a  Bean-crusher,  and  a  linseed-crusher  (on  Earl 
Ducie's  principle).  These  drop  their  produce  through 
pockets  into  proper  receptacles  in  the  floor  below. 
This  farm,  when  taken  by  Mr.  Huxtable,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  10  arable  acres  and  a  five  acre  coppice, 
wholly  pasture — undrained — and  let  at  only  80/.  per 
year.  It  has  been  thoroughly  drained  by  tile  drains,, 
put  in  3  feet  deep,  aud  placed  a  perch  and  a  half  apart 
down  the  furrows,  on  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston's  plan. 
By  the  aid  of  this,  and  the  home-manufactured  manures, 
an  average  crop  of  Swedes  has  been  grown  even  after 
two  crops  of  Clover  had  been  fed  off  the  same  year.. 
The  present  stock  maintained  on  the  230  acres  of  land 
consist  of  3 1  fatting  beasts,  400  fatting  sheep,  240  breed- 
ing ewes,  and  50  pigs.  These  are  the  numbers  of  stock 
at  present  kept  on  the  farms,  but  Mr.  H.  calculates 
that  the  supply  of  roots  now  existing  would  carry  nearly 
double  the  quantity,  which  are  to  be  provided  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  buildings  are  completed.  As  a  proof 
that  their  novel  mode  of  feeding  do  not  deteriorate 
their  quality,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  pen  of  10 
wethers,  purchased  at  Wilton  fair,  at  36s.  a  head,  and 
kept  in  sheds  for  11  weeks  were  sold  to  the  butcher  on. 
the  day  of  our  visit  at  56s.  It  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
gratitude to  omit  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  hospi- 
table reception  we  received — the  perfect  openness  with- 
which  every  thing  was  shown,  aud  the  readiness  and 
courtesy  with  which  the  required  information  was  given- 
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Longmans. 
We  just  notice  the  current  Number  of  this  valuable 
periodical  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  one  paper  in 
it — that  by  Dr.  Fyfe  on  what  has  been  called  Electro- 
Culture.  The  crop  subjected  to  experiment  was  Cab- 
bages, and  both  Dr.  Forster's  mode  of  conducting  it 
was  adopted  and  that  method  which  has  also  been  very 
generally  tried  of  subjecting  the  plants  to  the  action  of 
a  galvanic  current.  The  land  was  garden  ground,  and 
the  method  of  estimating  the  progress  of  the  plants  was- 
the  somewhat  ingenious  and  very  fan.-  one  of  letting 
the  gardener,  in  ignorance  of  all  the  experiments 
wiiich  were  proceeding,  cut]  the  Cabbages  for  the  use 
of  the  house  as  they  successively  ripened.  The  following 
is  the  record  of  his  proceedings  : — 27th  June,  Cab- 
bages cut  from  6,  7,  8  (within  the  section  acted  on)  -r 
30th,  1  cut  from  3  (without)  ;  8th  July,  many  withiu 
the  quadrangle  not  so  far  forward  as  those  of  3  ;  cut 
2  plants  from  3  (without).  At  this  time  the  gardener 
who  prepared  the  ground  and  put  in  the  plants,  and 
who  was  not  aware  how  the  wire  was  situated,  was 
requested  to  inspect  the  plants,  and  to  report  as  to 
their  condition.  His  report  bears  that  many  in  3 
(without)  were  farther  forward,  and  better  Cabbages 
than  many  of  those  in  the  rows  from  4  to  9  (within) — 
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all  of  them  being  early  Yorks  and  planted  at  the  same 
time  ;  that  of  the  rows  10,  11,  12— the  plants  in  12 
(without)  decidedly  the  best  ;  these  being  late  Yorks, 
and  that  2  of  12,  the  only  ones  ready,  ought  to  be  cut. 
14th  July,  1  in  10  (within),  cut;  15th  July,  2  in  11 
(without),  cut.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Fyfe  in  gathering 
from  these  results  the  conclusion  that  the  wire  embrac- 
ing the  plants  had  no  influence  in  promoting  vegetation. 
Bet  besides  Dr.  Forster's  plan  of  Electro-Culture,  Dr. 
Fvfe  tried  the  influence  of  a  current  of  galvanic  elec 
trioity  on  growing  plants,  and  he  gives  in  full  detail  the 
history  of  sundry  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Potatoes,  and 
Cresses,  certain  parts  being  galvanised,  and  others  left 
untouched  ;  but  " no  difference,"  "no  difference,"  "no 
difference  "  is  the  uniform  report  of  their  relative  ap- 
pearance. After  acknowledging  the  utter  failure  of  all 
these  attempts  to  influence  the  growth  of  plants  by 
natural  or  artificial  currents  of  electricity,  Dr.  Fyfe 
sr.vs,  "  It  must  not,  however,  from  this  be  supposed 
that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  electricity  is  of 
no  avail  in  promoting  vegetation."  All  that  the  uni- 
form results  of  the  extensive  expei-iments  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  during  the  past  year  have  been  tried,  pro- 
claims is,  our  ignorance  of  any  method  of  controlling  or 
directing  its  agency. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  above  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Torr, 
of  Riby,  Lincolnshire,  as  lately  described  by  Mr.  Pear- 
sail  to  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  : — 
"  The  uniform  tenor  of  all  the  experiments  was  disap- 
pointment and  failure.  Mr.  Torr  was  the  only  one  who 
offered  his  results  with  accuracy  and  figures  ;  he  had 
carefully  measured  the  ground,  and  similar  areas  elec- 
trified and  non-electrified,  and  after  the  utmost  diligence 
he  had  obtained  one  peck  per  acre  of  Barley  in  favour 
of  the  electro-culture,  instead  of  the  increase  announced 
by  Dr.  Forster  of  13  quarters  of  Barley  having  been 
ha'!,  while  con-electrified  portions  yielded  5  quarters, 
and  tlie  statement  made  by  that  gentleman,  that  '  any 
mortal  having  ground,  seed,  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
had  the  power  of  equalling  this  result.'  1  Agricultural 
Gazette,  May  31.]"  And  we  may  further  append,  as 
another  illustration  cf  the  uniform  experience  on  this 
subject,  the  following  statement  by  "  A  Fireside 
Farmer,"  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Dublin  Farmer's 
Gazelle,  of  the 

Results  of  Experiments  in  Electro  Culture,  by  Charles  Cl/arnocls, 
Esq.,  Uolmejicld  Souse,  Ferry-bridge,  Yorkshire. 

Each  is  the  mean  produce  of  an  acre  of  land.  Each  expei'i- 
ment  was  tried  in  two  ways — one  with  an  insulated  portion 
of  an  exact  acre,  and  the  other  of  one-half  of  an  acre. 


Description  of  Soil. 


Magnesian  lime-) 

stone  ;    my  own  > 

firm.  J 

S:rong   land,   ovl) 

•  magnesian  lime-  > 

-  r-tone.  J 

C  ■.,     do.,      coal) 

measures.  J 

Old  red  sandstone 


Red  sandstone 

'  -i-aveUy  soil,  on~l 
magnesian  lime-  t 
stone.  J 

Peaty  soil 


Kind  of  crop,  &c. 


(Barley  after  ~J 
I  Turnips;  eaten  > 
(  on  by  sheep.    J 

f  Wheat  afterfal-j 
|   low  ;  manured  ( 

<  Oats  after  pas-~l 
(_  tured  seeds.  J 
/"Barley  after  ) 
J  Turnips,  pul-( 
j  led,  but  Rape-  f 
[  dusted.  J 

/Do.  do.,  eaten) 
(.  on  by  sheep,     j 

Barley,  do.,  do. . , 


bsh.  st.  pk. 
40    0    1 


Common 
culture. 


bsh.  st.  pk. 
40     1    Oi 


36  1  0 

63  1  1* 

44  1  li 

43  1  0 

36  1  0 

56  1  IS 


322     0     1^ 


Electro 
culture. 


35  1  1J 
63  0  0} 

44  0  1 

43  1  1 

36  0  Oi 
57  0  0£ 


320     1     li 


A  loss  of  1  bushel  and  1  stack  of  corn,  besides  the  expense  of 
labour,  wires,  poles,  &c.  on  seven  acres  of  land. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ta^/le  shotting  the  quantity  of  Turnips  that  can  be  grown  on  an 
Acre. — Col.  lis  the  distance  between  the  drills;  2,  distance 
between  plants  in  rows  ;  3,  average  distance  between  plants 
broadcast ;  4,  space  each  plant  occupies,  or  square  inches  on 
^vbieh  they  grow  ;  5,  number  of  Turnips  per  acre  ;  6,  average 
weight  of  each  Turnip ;  7,  weight  per  acre,  if  the  average 
weight  of  the  Turnips  were  onlyllb.  each;  8,  weight  of  crop 
per  acre. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10* 

108 

58080 

1 

25  18     0 

25 

18    0 

J< 

8 

Hi 

216 

29030 

2 

12  19     0 

25 

18    0 

27 

12 

18 

321 

19-360 

3 

8  12     3 

25 

18    0 

21 

16 

204 

482 

14520 

4 

6    9    2 

25 

18    0 

37 

20 

23 

540 

11616 

0 

5     3     2 

25 

18    0 

av 

24 

25* 

648 

9680 

6 

4    6    2 

25 

18    0 

27 

28 

27J 

756 

8297 

7 

3  14    0 

25 

18    0 

27 

32 

29 

864 

7260 

8 

3    4     3 

25 

18    0 

; 

27 

31 

972 

64-52 

9 

2  17    2 

25 

18    0 

3S 

30 

33 

1080 

5808 

10 

2  11     3 

55 

IS    0 

;:s 

33 

34* 

1188 

5280 

11 

2    7    0 

95 

18    0 

16 

36 

36 

1296 

4840 

12 

2     3    1 

25 

18    0 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
FEBRUARY. 

Cultivation  of  the  Bean,— This  plant,  when  cultivated  in  rows, 
-  l  to  20  inches  apart,  and  therefore  allowing  of  the  cultivation 
•  i  the  land  during  its  growth,  is  a  fallow  crop,  i.  e.  it  tends  to 
clean  the  land,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  "  atmospheric  influence." 
And  where  it  is  grown  that  its  produce  may  be  consumed  on 
the  farm,  it  may  be  considered  in  every  respect  as  a  fallow  or 
r.  storative  crop,  and  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  same  place  in 
tne  rotation  as  the  Turnip  or  any  othergreen  crop.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  grown  for  the  sale  of  its  produce,  excepting  on  those 
I  !ids  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  it  should  take  the 
;    ice  of  a  com  or  scourging  crop  in  the  rotation. 

The  soil  which  the  Bean  prefers  is  a  stiffish  loam.  There  are 
:  rany  ways  of  cultivating  the  plant,  but  the  best  plan  is  either 
:-,  fJnJ',?r  *?  d,bblt  lt>  about  3  bushels  per  acre  being  required. 

he  following  is  one  method :— Manure  the  land  in  drills  26 
l.icheswide,  the  seed  having  been  previously  sown  in  them  by 
a  hand  barrow  for  the  purpose ;  then  split  the  ridges  by  a 
'.ouble  mould  board  plough,  and  thus  cover  up  the  seed  and 
manure  together.  Before  the  plants  are  up,  harrow  these  raised 
drills  down,  and  horse-hoe  and  cultivate  with  plough   *fec  the 


intervals  between  them  at  various  times  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop  ;  after  a  while  use  the  double  mould  board  plough  again, 
to  earth  up  the  plants  In  some  districts  Beans  are  sown  by 
a  hand-barrow  every  third  furrow  as  the  landis  being  ploughed, 
and  the  plants  accordingly  come  up  in  rows  27  to  30  inches 
apart.  Beans  are  often  hoed  in  ;  the  operation  costs  about  Gs. 
per  acre.  The  seed  is  planted  across  the  ridges  in  rows  about 
9  inches  apart ;  the  labourer  in  the  act  of  making  each  trench 
with  his  hoe  fills  the  one  already  made,  in  which  he  has  previ- 
ously scattered  a  quantity  of  seed.  Beans  are  sometimes 
dibbled  ;  either  the  unharrowed  furrow  slice  is  used  as  the  la- 
bourer's guide,  and  two  or  three  Beans  are  put  into  each  of  the 
dibble  holes,  which  are  made  in  alternate  furrows,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  land  is  first  harrowed  down,  and  a  double  line  is 
used,  the  cords  of  which  are  10  inches  apart,  and  the  labourer 
facing  them  manages  both  rows  at  once.  He  makes  in  suc- 
cession about  4  holes  in  the  near  line  and  places  seed  in  them, 
and  after  doing  the  same  on  the  far  line,  he  moves  sideways  up 
the  rows  and  repeats  the  operation.  The  holes  are  filled  in  by 
a  subsequent  harrowing.  Two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  are  thus 
used,  and  about  5s.  per  acre  are  paid  for  it. 

The  Mazagan,  Longpod,  aud  Heligoland  Beans  are  among 
the  rarer  sorts  cultivated  in  fields  ;  the  most  common  kinds  are 
the  Horn  and  Tick  Bean  ;  the  latter  being  the  more  prolific 
and  superior  in  quality,  and  the  former  the  more  hardy. 


Notices  to  '  orresjionden's. 

Rural  Chemistry,  by  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — A  new 
edition,  with  additions,  is  reprinting,  and  will  shortly  be 
ready. 

Agricoltural  Book-keeping — J  A,  Berwickshire — There  is 
nothing  in  the  adjective  "  Agricultural"  which  can  alter  the 
principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping,  when  they  are  carried 
out  by  the  farmer  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  he  supposed  to  render 
the  application  of  those  principles  as  simple  as  is  consistent 
with  their  nature.  The  Stewponey  Farmers'  Club  recom- 
mend "The  Farmers' Account  Book,"  by  J  Amery.  Wait 
till  we  see  what  the  prize  offered  by  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  shall  produce. 

Agricultural  ScnooL — H  C,  Liverpool — We  do  not  know  the 
Chichester  School — if,  indeed,  there  be  one.  Have  you  ap- 
plied to  the  parties  at  Cirencester  ?  They  will,  we  imagine, 
best  answer  your  purpose. 

Analysis  of  Beans  and  Peas — Revertens. 


Water 

Husk 

Legumine,  Albumen,  die. 

Starch 

Sugar 

Gum,  <fcc. 

Oil  and  fat 

Salts  and  loss 


Peas.      Field  Beans. 


12.5 

8.3 

26.4 

43.6 

2_ 

i! 

1.2 

2.0 


15.6 
10. 
11.7 
50.1 
},2 


Their  ashes,  which  reside  chiefly  in  the  husk,  consist  in  1000 
parts,  as  follows,  of — 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

Silica 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Chloripe 


Field  Beans. 


Seed. 
4.15" 
8.16 
1.65 
1.58 
.34 


2.92 
.41 


I  21.36 


Straw. 

16.56 

0.50 

6.24 

2.09 

.10 

.07 

.0-5 

2.2 

.34 

2.26 

.80 


31.21 


Seed. 

8.1 

7.39 

.58 
1.30 

.2 

.1 

4.1 

0.53 
1. 


24.64 


27.3 

3.42 

.6 

.9 

i()7 

9.96 

3.37 


Analysis  of  "Wheat — Revertens— Bran  contains  from  6  to  8  per 
cent,  of  ash  ;  but  of  what  that  ash  consists  we  do  not  know. 
"Wheat  consists,  per  cent.,  of  about  9  of  water,  12  of  gluten,  68 
of  starch,  5  of  sugar,  4  of  gum,  aud  2  of  bran.  1000  parts, 
according  to  Sprengel,  leave  of  ash  11.7  in  the  grain,  and  35.2 
in  the  straw  ;  consisting,  as  follows,  of- 


Grain. 


Straw. 


Potash 

.  2.25 

2 

Soda 

.2.4 

.29 

Lime 

.  0.9G 

..       2.4 

Magnesia    . . 

.0.9 

.32 

Alumina 

.  0.26 

.9 

Silica 

.4. 

. .     28.7 

Sulphuric  acid 

.       .0 

.37 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

■     A        '.. 

..       1.7 

11.77  35.18 

Barley  Sowing  on  Land  Fed  off  by  Sheep — A  S»b— Youneed 
not  put 'the  plough  in  at  all.     Just  give  it  a  double  tine  (one 
across  the  other)  of  the  Finlayson  harrow,  and  then  sow.     If 
you  plough,  do  it  as  shallow  as  possible. 
Carbots — CEl/"— We  have  grown   Carrots  for  many  years. 
Sow  the  white  Belgian  Carrot  seed,  5  lbs.  per  acre  (mixed 
-    with  2  bushels  of  sand  or  ashes),  bv  means  of  a  Suffolk  drill, 
in  rows  IS  inches  apart,  on  the  flat  surface  of  a   finely-culti- 
vated, but  hard  rolled  field.     That  will  hinder  the  seed  being 
sown  too  deep,    If  the  land  is  full  of  Chickweed,  &c,  sow  some 
Oats  in  the  drill — they  will  spring  up  before  the  Carrots,  and 
pointing  out  where  the  rows  come,  will  enable  you  to  hoe  the 
land  with  safety  earlier.  Apply  10  cwt.  per  acre  of  Messrs.  Ren- 
dle's  burnt  sea-weed.     We  recommend  this,  not  from  per- 
sonal experience,  but  because  we  know  sea-weed  is  found  to 
answer  well  in  East  Lothian  for  this  crop. 
Drainage  of  Clay  Land— Banbury — We  should  not  in  the  least 
fear  making  the  main  drains  3 feet  Cinches  deep,  and  the 
parallel  drains  3  feet.    Did  you  read  what  Mr.  -Mechi  said 
last  week  ? 
Flooded  Land — Tyro—  If  your  land  is  drained,  then  when  the 
water  shall  have  subsided,  the  frost  will  so  benefit  it,  that 
you  may  plant  your  Potatoes  with  the  spade  without  any 
previous  digging  or  harrowing  of  the  land  ;  that,  at  any  rate, 
is  our  opinion. 
Grass-seeds — Chutoniensis—'We  would  take  out  Avena  elatior 
from  your  list,  and  add  Festuca  duriuscula,  3  lbs. ;  Lolium 
Italicum,  3  lbs.  ;  Trifolium  pratenre,  4  lbs.;  Poa  nemoralis, 
4  lbs.     That  will  make  the  quantity  33  lbs.  per  acre. 
Guano—  A  Constant  Header — You  may  depend  upon  3  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano  or  4  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  guano,  sown  broadcast 
in  April,  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  anything  you  choose  to 
grow  that  year. 
Hebip — CMS — Not  long  ago  it  used  to  be  cultivated  near 
Bridport,  Dorsetshire;    also   in  the  parish  of  Compton,  be- 
tween Sherborne  and  Yeovil. 
Ichaboe   Guano—  W  J— Sow  4  cwt.  per  acre  the  day  before 
sowing  your  Oats,  and  give  the  land  a  double  turn  of  the 
harrow  after  sowing  the  manure  broadcast. 
Lice  in  Cattle—  W  J-— Rub  train  oil  well  into  their  skins. 
Linseed — T  B — It  is  imported  at  a  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  and 

has  been  so  for  some  years. 
Machine  fob  Broadcasting  Manure — A  Subscriber  will  easily 
obtain  such  a  machine  upon  application  to  any  first-rate 
agricultural  machine  maker,  and  if  he  wishes  to  know  the 
address  of  any  of  these,  let  him  consult  the  prize  Lists  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society.     We  cannot  name. 


Price  of  Gbain— F  P  B  M—  Many  thanks  for  your  instructive 
diagrams. 

Running  Sands— Rusticus — A  soil  will  deserve  this  name  in 
which  you  cannut  dig  a  hole  or  trench,  because  the  earth 
runs  in  upon  you  as  you  deepen  it. 

Stall  Feeding—  Agrwola — Stall  feeding  or  box  feeding  will 
answer  well  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  we  doubt  not 
the  experience  of  many  farmers,  English  as  well  as  others,  will 
prove.  You  may,  by  selecting  good  animals,  and  attending  to 
them  carefully,  make  5s.  a  week  on  each  of  them,  feeding  on 
Swedes  and  Oat-straw  cut  into  chaff;  i,  e.,  you  may  thus 
make  about  9s,  or  10s.  a  ton  of  your  Swedes.  The  best  essay 
on  the  subject  is  by  Mr.  G.  Dobito,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society. 

S  undries — Inquirer — You  may  convert  your  Wheat  into  quarters 
by  assuming  60  to  62  lbs.  as  the  ordinary  weight  of  the  im- 
perial bushel.  Pigs  wili  do  better  on  the  Barley-meal  boiled. 
Maize  gives  a  ricu  sort  of  meal.  We  should  prefer  6  lbs.  of 
Barley -meal  to  8  lbs.  of  Maize.  To  make  cattle-boxes,  select 
an  east  and  west  wall  about  8  feet  high,  and  on  the  south, 
side  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  0  feet  from  one  another,  and  10  feet 
from  the  wall,  plant  large  poles  of  about  6  inches  through, 
and  let  their  tops  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  wall  -  then 
mortice  on  to  them  cross  posts  of  10  feet  long  whose  ends  rest 
on  the  wall  and  on  the  uprights  ;  then  nail  on,  along  the  tops 
of  the  po=.ts  some  Larch  poles,  so  as  to  keep  all  stiff  ;  place  a 
few  bundles  of  Thorns  over  them,  and  pile  a  lot  of  straw 
stubble  over  all  as  a  roof.  You  have  then  a  shed  which  you 
may  divide  into  boxes  by  means  of  afew  Larch  poles  and  nails, 
and  place  a  crib  for  food  in  each,  and  litter  them  well  down, 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  their  tenants  at  an  expense  of 
labour  not  exceeding  8s.  or  10s.  per  beast.  A  calf  will  not 
pay  for  sucking  its. dam;  it  should  he  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  fed  on  other  things  besides  milk,  as  soon  as  it 
will  take  to  them.  At  the  same  time  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case  ;  e.  </.,  we  have  known  a  (short-horn  bull)  calf  suck 
two  cows,  and  at  a  year  old  sell  at  such  a  price  as  amply  to 
repay  expense.  We  do  not  know  where  April  Wheat  is  to  be 
had  ;  we  would  rather  sow  Barley  then  than  trust  to  any 
variety  of  Wheat,  whatever  its  character  for  early  maturity. 
Our  varieties  of  Oat  do  not  differ  as  respects  the  choice  of  soil; 
they  all  1  lie  a  deep  sandy  loam.  White -washing  in-doors 
will  tend  to  preserve  timber.  We  do  not  know  the 
Champion  Potato.  Salt  will  not  cure  the  wire-worm  ;  2  cwt. 
of  salt  per  acre  will  be  l-1000Ofh  part  in  weight  of  the  soil, 
aud  can  that  have  any  poisonous  effect  upon  insects  ?  Salt 
is  a  fertiliser  on  inland  soils;  sow  2  cwt.  per  acre  in  April. 
We  would  apply  three  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  per^cre.  Sow 
in  Apiil,  whether  the  crop  is  up  or  not.  If  the  farmer  builds, 
he  expects  to  derive  his  own  as  well  a  landlord's  profit ;  if  a 
landlord  builds,  he  can  only  expect  his  own  profit.  Is  that 
a  satisfactory  vindication  of  our  former  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Such  a  Wheat-presser  as  you  describe  will  be  usefully 
applied  on  most  corn  crops,  whether  it  will  destroy  the  wire- 
worm  or  not.  Effects  in  agriculture  are  very  difficult  to 
affiliate  with  accuracy  ;  and  whatever  be  the  testimony  to 
the  value  of  rollers  and  crushers  as  destroyers  of  the  wire- 
worm,  we  shall  be  sceptical  on  that  point  till  our  own  expe- 
rience has  convinced  us.     About  whits  Carrots  see  above. 

Thanet  Fakmers'  Club—  T  H—  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  report. 

The  Corn-Laws. — We  have  received  a  letter  signed  "Q.  E.  D." 
complaining  of  the  political  tendency  of  a  leader  published 
last  week  with  the  signature  "  C  W.  H."  Our  correspondent 
is  of  opinion  that  such  a  leading  article  is  a  departure  from, 
our  professions  of  not  interfering  with  political  questions, 
which  professions,  however,  "  he  is  bound  to  say  we  have  very 
fairly  on  the  whole  adhered  to."  And  he  regards  it  as 
"  diametrically  opposed  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  readers."  We  do  not  admit  the  justice  of 
his  complaint;  for  "C  W.  H."  has  not  treated  the  subject 
in  its  political  aspect;  he  has  only  addressed  himself  to  the 
alarms  of  farmers  regarding  what  is  to  happen  provided  the 
Corn-laws  are  repealed.  He  does  noj-advocate  their  repeal ; 
he  dees  not  oppose  it.  He  is  absolutely  neuter,  as  we  always 
are.  What  he  has  done,  and  as  we  think  with  great  skill, 
is  this— he  has  attacked  an  agricultural  prejudice,  the  most 
fatal  of  all  to  the  true  interests  of  farmers,  that  high  prices 
and  profits  necessarily  go  together.  This  delusion  exists  we 
believe  nowhere  now  except  among  the  agricultural  body!; 
everybody  else  has  -found  out  their  mistake.  We  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  when  a  drunken  farmer  would 
propose  as  a  toast,  "a  bloody  war  and  a  wetharvest ;  "  by 
which  he  really  meant  nothing  more  than  high  prices.  But 
what  was  the  consequence  of  "bloody  wars  and  wet  har- 
vests "  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  except  utter  ruin  ? 
Have  we  already  forgotten  the  year  1816  ?  We  express  no 
opinion  about  the  Corn-laws,  either  oneway  or  the  other ; 
that  is  a  question  which  landlords  and  manufacturers,  the 
chief  disputants  in  the  present  instance,  must  arrange  with 
each  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  question  of  high 
prices  is  inseparable  from  the  Corn-law  argument ;  for  such 
laws  do  not  of  themselves  produce  high  prices,  as  the  last  two 
years  sufficiently  proved.  Wa  repeat  it;  the  subject  of 
prices  has  in  our  eyes  no  political,  no  fiscal  applicatian  ;  we 
regard  it  merely  as  an  abstract  question,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  productiveness 
of  his  land  ;  and  in  no  other  light. 

The  Price  of  Land— J Ii~-lt  will,  of  course,  in  the  long  run, 
cceteris  paribus,  depend  on  the  profits  of  farming.  We 
fear  nothing.  But  we  can  only  discuss  the  details  of  the 
farming  business  ;  we  cannot  inquire  into  the  influence  on  it 
of  legislative  enactments. 
V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


JWarftets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  9.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Scots,  Herefords 
Best  Shon  Horns 
Second  quality  Beam*         8    0      3    t 
Calves       •  -i    8      8    ( 

Beasts,  3108;   Sheep.  18.! 


Beat  Downs  St  Half-breds 

Best  Long-wools      - 

■  was  -iiiri  second  quality 

Pies 

Calves,  *3  :  Pigs,  2R0. 


4     0      5    0 


We  have  an  increased  supply  of  Beast*,  and  although  there  ia  a  good  at- 
t end  nice  of  buy e is  the  prices  are  lower  ;  cur  highest  quotations  are,  how- 
ever, readily  obtained  for  'he  choicest  qualities- — Sheep  continue  ocarce,  the 
number  is  ra  her  increasi-d,  and  the  trade  hardly  so  good,  yet  piices  continue 
very  high. — Good  Venl  is  scarce  and  dear;  our  top  quotation*  ha*  been  ex- 
ceeded in  tome  Instances  for  choicest  quail  ies  —Pork  trade  is  brisk. 

Friday,  Feb.  13. 

The  supply  of  Beef  to  day  i?  quite  adequate  to  the  demand.  Trade  is 
heavy,  and  prices  somewhat  lower ;  4s  4d  is  with  difficulty  ob  ained  for  the 
beai  Scots,  &<:■.  »nd  4s  for  th<i  bent  Khort-hovn« ;  inferior  qualities  are  nn- 
salpfible  at  a  reduction  of  2d  per  8  lbs.  on  Monday's  quotations. — The  supply 
of  Mutton  is  quite  asgnod  a«  of  late.  The  best  Downs  maintain  their  price, 
5s  4d  being  currently  obta'nfd  ;  but  in  o'har  qualities  lower  rates  are  sub- 
mltted  to,  there  being  a  reduction  of  fully  2d  per  8  lbs.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  supply  consists  of  Ewes  and  secmd-iate,  which  are  a  heavy  sale  at 
nearly  4d  per  8  lbs.  lower — Veal  and  Pork  continues  as  dear. 
Beasts,  725;   Shee[i,3040;  Calves,  129;  Pigs,  810. 

41,  West  Srcithfleld. 


POTATOES.— Sodthwark,  Waterside,  Feb.  9. 

This  market  has  been  glutted  with  Potatoes  during  the  p^st  week.  The 
last  tack  of  fair  wind  brought  from  the  northern  districts  vessel  that  had 
only  been  loaded  air  or  .'Igh'.  days  with  those  that  had  been  loaded  four  or 
five  w^eks,  and  acme  ot  ihose  ca  goes  1  hat  made  long  passages  were  con- 
siderably damaged  in  consequence  of  the  disease,  but  the  great  decline  in 
the  prices  of  some  samples  inc  eased  the  demand,  and  there  wa*  i  onsiderable) 
business  done  at  the  following  quo  a. ions  :— York  Reds,  80s  to  130i  per  ton; 
ditto  Regents,  Slis  t..  1 10s  pei  ton  ;  Scotch  Reds,  60s  to  60s  per  ton,  superior 
fresh  sample!*,  70s  to  75*  per  ton  ;  Jersey  B'ues,  70s  to  80s  per  ton ;  Montreta 
Buffs,  70s    o  80j. 


HOPS,   Friday,  Feb.  13. 
The  market  continues  tibou-   the   same  as  last  week,  with  a  little  more  In. 
quiry,  particularly  for  ihe  finest  coloured  Hops,  which  were  seldom  or  ever 
so  scarce  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

PATTBroin*  tk  Smith,  Hop-Facton. 
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COVERT  GARDEN",  February  14.— Notwithstanding  the 
sudden  change  in  the  weather  the  market  has  been  tolerably 
vrell  supplied  with  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  trade  has 
been  pretty  brisk.  Pine-apples  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they 
were  last  week,  as  do  also  Grapes  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Indeed,  little  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  anything  since  our  last  report.  Oranges,  though  scarce, 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  being 
of  inferior  quality,  first-rute  specimens  bring  good  prices. 
Nuts,  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Among 
Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  somewhat  scarcer  than  it  was  lust 
week,  and  consequently  rather  dearer.  French  Beans  are  also 
on  the  rise.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  remain  the  same;  the 
Lttter  is  cheaper  if  anything.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts, andother  winter  Greens,  is  good.  Large  white  Broccoli, 
from  Cornwall,  is  plentiful,  and  fetches  from  If.  to  3*.  per  dozen 
heads.  Excellent  Celery  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices. 
Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality,  still  continue  to  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  at  Sf.  a  ton,  but  second-rate  sample*  can  scarcely  be  sold 
at  any  price.  Chicory  still  continues  to  be  supplied,  but  in 
consequence  of  Endive  being  cheap  and  plentiful,  there  is 
hardly  any  demand  for  it.  Lettuces,  and  other  Salading, 
are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphor- 
bias, Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poin'settia  pulcberrima, 
Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cycla- 
mens, Daphnes.  Orange  riowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  j 
Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

PRC1TS 
ri=e  .Apple,  perlb.,  4*:o6*  Lrirons,  aer  doten.  1*  «>2* 

Graphs,  Hothouse,  pe-  lb,  Ai  to  6/  —        per  100,  6*  to  I6t 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  If 

—  Por-ugal,  p.  lb.,  I*  to  -j 
A  nples,  Dea&j  per  bash-, 7*  to  1  *. 

—  Kitchen.  3j  to  It  Sd 
Oranges, pet  dozen,  lito  2*  6J 

—  p?i  10U,  -U  to  S8i 

—  Seville,  pet  '00,  &t  to  16f 

—  pel  am:::,  2#  to  It  £3 


Cabbages,  per  do*-,  Si  to 

—  red.  per  J  x-.  S»  to  St 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.*v.  If  to  l*Si 
^avoys,  per  aoz., 6d  to  i*3d 
Bioccoii,  Brown,  pe:  bdle-,  61  to  1«  3d 

—  White,  01  to  2.  6J 
Greens,  par  d<z.  b  m^hes,'*  «d  to  3* 
I  -e-.ii  B;--=*.  per  UO,  2i  6d  io3f  6d 
SorreJ,perhf.-aieve,M  to  1* 
Pmatoe*.  pertoa,  70*  to  16Ct 

—  cwt.,  5i  to  a« 
_  bushel,  2*  &fio4# 

—  Kidotj,  per  bash*!,  ztioit 
lurnipr,  per  d"z-,l*  to  2* 
?-ed  Beet,  per  i<  *.,  fd  to  li 6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2i  to  5» 
io7jn  Hiitah,  per  handle,  ItSd  to  5* 

le,  pet  punnet,  8d  ioSj 
Ktubarh,  p«  bundle,  6d  to  I*  3i 

-   ;'.i;  perbnndle,  3i  to  9i 
Citcombers,  each,  2i  to  5s 

.  per  -.tevc,  1»  to  it  6d 
Lees s, per  dor.  bunched,  1*  to  2* 
i-'f'.srr,  pe-bur.^r. ,6d  to  if  Gd 
Catdcoas,  each,  Gdio  9d 


A!n-,snd«.  per  oe.-x,  6i 
Sweet  Alm^n<;"*,  prrlb.,  2f  8d  to  2t 
Filberts.  English,  p.  ICO  lbs.,  4St  to  5St 
Nets,  Cob,  p<r  Id-  lbs.,  50f  to  70* 
--    Earvelona,  20f 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanuh,  li* 
Chwnu.s,  per  pe  k,  it  to  &i 
Ptars.  per  h£.-=T.,  6j  to  15* 

VEGETAbLEv 

:  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  If 
Sc.rZ'iaera,  per  bundle,  if  to  It  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  ]f  to  If  ?d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  If  6d  to  3f 

—  pi.-kling,  per  hf.-iv.,  ii  to  Z* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2f  to  5» 
shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic.  perlb.,6J  io  8d 
Endive,  per  score,  Sd  to  ltdd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  -ta  to  6d 

—  — -  Cos,  6d  to  If 
Radish?",  per  12  hands,  lftoSf 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  (d  u   :  -  3d 

-  .  .us,  per  punnet.  S     u    --- 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
savory,  per  bunch,  4dto  6d 
Th/m~.  per  bunch  *d 
Watercress, p.  12  sm.  bun    6d:o8' 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  Koots,  per  bundle.  It 
Tarragon,  per  bunch, 6d 
Mint,  gre-n,  per  bunch,  6-1  to  6d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  U 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smith-field,  Feb.  12. 

Prl»ne  M«n»J.Hi»y    ESj  to    95s  1  New  Hay         —a  to    — s  [  XswClr.   —  sto    —  • 
infr.SeW^Rcwen  6ti  80    |  Clover  8)  iull5    |  *itr<iw         Z3  25 

Jihw  Coophb,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  Feb.Ai. 

P.-  =:>  *r'sd.Hay      90-Si    9*.  j  Old  Clover  110stoliS»| 

7u  81    I  Inferior  do.     So        lOfi    f  Suaw  32:  ; .  J  :.- 

.         -  —         —   I  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshoa  Bakes,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitecgapel,  Feb.  13. 

P]se  ilid  Hkj    -         84»to    33#  I  Old  Clover     110'  tol2<b  I 

Inferior  Hay  S3  75  J  Infr.         „         8J  90   f  Straw      30a  t>  Zte 

Mf->   "j, _  —    I  Nen-  Clover     —  —  \ 

WOOL .— Beitish,  FBtDAT,  Feb.  13. 

Onr  rnaiJtet  continues  qoie'.    Prices  are  nominal. 

Jaxe3  Prbbis,  Wool-Broker. 


MAKK-LAXE,  Monday,  Feb.  9. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  moderate  this  morning :  dry  samples,  being  very  scarce, 
sold  readily  on  fully  the  terms  of  this  day  se'nnight :  others 
were  difficult  to  quit,  bnt  we  observe  no  alteration  in  their 
value  :  old  and  free  Foreign  are  much  wanted,  but  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  are  held  cause  the  sales  to  be'quite  in  re- 
tail :  with  the  exception  of  a  parcel  or  two  of  bonded  to  millers 
at  late  prices,  there  was  little  doing. — Barley  is  a  heavy  sale  at 
Is.  to  2i.  per  quarter  decline. — Beans  move  off  slowly,  and  Peas 
of  all  sorts  are  Is.  cheaper. — Oats,  in  consequence  of  large 
arrivals,  are  difficult  of  disposal,  at  a  reduction  of  Gd.  to  L*.  per 
quarter. 

B&IT1SB,    PEB  IMPERIAL  QUABTEB.  3.  3, 

Whest,  £ssex,  Kent,  and  SurToIk      .        .     White  58  £6 

-     NeriolB,  Lici-oln-'hire,  and  Yorkshire          .  50  63 

Barle-. ,  Malting  and  distilling  30*  to?2«  Chevalier  32  35 

-.colnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polacdi  22  24 

\c-thurobtrland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  S3  26 

l-.ish      ....                           .         Feed  22  S6 

.  Le,  ship  ■ 64    60 

HertfcTd  and  Essex 60     65 

P\p 34    37 

-:,:;;    Mazaean,  old  and  new     25  to  40         Tick     30     42 

Figeta,  Heligoland       .     35  to  46        Winds  *0    43 

Pees,  White  .         -         -         .     23  to  41        Maple  23     32 

Fbtdat,  Feb.  13. 
The  few  samples  of  English  Wheat  fresh  up  during  the  week 
have  been  disposed  of  at  Monday's  prices,  but  the  trade  is  with- 
out animation  -:  free  Foreign  meets  a  slow  retail  demand  odIv  : 
in  bonded  there  is  a  slight  inquiry  for  Polish  Odessa  for  export 
at  46j.  per  qr.,  andjwe  believe  a  small  sale  or  two  have  been 
made  at  this  price  :  also  Rostock  to  millers  for  paying  duty  at 
51s.  per  qr. — Barley  is  much  neglected,  and  very  difficult  of 
disposal  — Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — In  Oats  the 
business  has  been  quite  of  a  retail  character,  and  late  prices 
are  barely  maintained. 

IMFEBIAL  AVEBAGE3. 
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XURSERT  STOCK.— TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION. 

On  Wednesday,   Thursday,    Fridav,   and    Saturday    the  18th, 

19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  February  by  Mr.  W.  Tompsett. 

MR.  TOMPSETT  has  received  directions  from  Mr. 
Hooker  to  Sell  bv  Auction  the  remainder  of  his  stock  of 
M"K^F.RY  PLANTS  without  any  reserve.  The  Plants  now 
offered  for  sale  are  600  Lots  unsold  at  the  former  sale,  which 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  consist  of  Lime  Trees,  Planes,  Elms, 
Laburnums,  Tulip  Trees.  American  and  other  Oaks,  American 
Walnuts  and  Maples.  Lilacs  and  <nhi-r  deciduous  Shrubs, 
Silver  Firs.  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  other  Firs,  Purple  and  Com- 
mon Beech,  Laurestines,  Portugal  Laurels  and  Portugal 
Hedges,  Common  Laurels,  Variegated  Hollies,  and  other  Ever- 
green Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
Plants,  together  with  7G00  Standard  Roses,  900  Dwart  i 
pots,  and  6000  Dwarf  Roses  in  their  own  roots.  A  portion  of 
the  Roses  will  be  sold  on  each  day  of  sale,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  choice  Firs  and  Pines  in  pots,  and  other  Plants  in  pots. 
Persons  planting  for  immediate  effect  will  find  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  procuring  Plants  of  large  size  at  a  cheap  rate. 

For  further  information,  or  to  see  the  Plants,  enquire  at  the 
Nursery.  Brenchley,  Kent,  3railessouth  of  the  Paddock-wood 
Station,  Dover  Railway,  or  of  Mr.  W.  To>ipsett,  Auctioneer, 
East  Peckham,  Kent. 

TO  XOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  THE  TRADE,  &  OTHERS. 
Sale  of  NURSERY  STOCK   at  the  Arboretum,  Queen's  Elms, 

Fulham-road,  one  mile  from  Hyde-park-corner,  owing  to  the 

ground  being  required  for  other  purposes. 
\|  R.  K  RKE  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  tlie  above 
l*J.  Premises,  on  the  26th  February,  1S46,  and  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  each  day,  by  order  of  the  proprietor, 
A  STOCK  comprising  several  Thousands  of  Laurel,  Aucuba, 
Box-Holly,  Rhododendron.  Spruce  Fir,  Privet,  Yew,  Arborvitse, 
Robinia  hispida  and  others,  Cytisus  of  sorts,  Spartiums  of 
sorts,  Lilac,  double-blossomed  Peach  and  Cherry,  Almond, 
Thorns  of  sorts,  Weeping  Ash  of  sorts,  Weeping  Willow, 
Weeping  and  other  varieties  of  Lime  and  Laburnum,  Poplar, 
Acacia,  Quick,  a  choice  collection  of  Roses,  17  bedded  Moss 
Roses,  Sweetbriar,  Ivies,  Pyrus  japonica.  &c.  May  be  viewed 
three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the 
Premises :  of  Mr.  Charlwood,  Seedsman,  Covent-garden ; 
Messrs.  Westmacott,  Seedsmen,  156,  Cheapside;  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  Auctioneer.  19,  Bromp ton-row-,  Brompton. 

X.B. — Prior  to  the  "21st  of  February,  private  purchases  can 
be  made  2-5  per  cent,  below  the  trade  prices. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  SALE. 

The  day  of  the  Sale  will  be  given  in  the  next  N'rtm-.er. 

PLANTING    SEASON. —  TO    X0BLEMEN",    GENTLEMEN, 

BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHERUE  a>d  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  Wm.  Dessis,  to  submit  to 
PUBLIC  COMPETITION",  on  the  Premises,  opposite  to  Cre- 
morne  House,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ground  being  immediately  required  for  extensive  Horticultural 
Erections,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising Dwarf,  Standard,  and  Pillar  Roses  in  choice  varieties  ; 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Lilac  and  Guelder  Roses  ;  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  Trees  in  the  Kingdom  ;  fine 
Prize  Gooseberries,  in  collection.  About  2o,000  Aucuba 
Japonicas  in  all  sizes  :  Yuccas.  Peonies,  Irises,  <tc.  &c. 


TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 
within  six  miles  of  the  Wevbridge  Station  of  the  South 
Western  Railwav.  A  WALLED'  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  -Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  bearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

■For  particulars  app^y  to  Mr.  Wm.   Keye,  steward,  Ockham 
Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


TO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY.—In  con- 
sequence  of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirable  N"ursery  is  to  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  or 
by  private  contract,  and  accommodation  will  be  given  in  the 
terms  of  payment,  if  desired. — Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mr.  Hexceqea:^  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hcgh 
Low,  Clapton  Nursery. — Feb.  14. 


BTOBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greatergeneral  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma 
terial  and  workmanship  :  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  spplieation.  detailing  particulars  andprice 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


diagram  showing  the  nuctnations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  e 
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DECEPTION"  ANT)  FRAUD. 

THE  STOMACH  AND  ENEMA  PUMPS,  invented 
by  J.  READ,  were  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London,  and  by  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  this  kingdom,  on 
the  continents  of  Europe,  India,  and  America  (vide  "New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"'  and  the  life  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper).  This  distinguished  patronage  induce  some  unprin- 
cipled adventurers  to  palm  upon  the  public  base  imitations  of 
Read's  Patent  Instruments,  which  has  come  to  his  knowledge 
from  the  number  of  paltry  instruments  which  are  daily  sent  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  frequently  from  India, 
for  repair;  but  as  some  protection  against  this'  fraud,  J.  R. 
has  instructions  from  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  to  place 
their  mark,  in  future,  on  aU  his  instruments  sent  to  their  pre- 
sidencies. But  in  vain  may  an  humble  mechanician  attempt  to 
defend  himself  against  such  wholesale  fraud,  when  Enema 
fountain  res ervoirs, with  the  incumbrance  of  chains,stop-cocks, 
ic,  are  boldly  and  falsely  advertised  as  "Read's  Patent 
Pumps,"  which  have  no  such  incumbrances,  and  which  arema- 
nufactured  only  by  himself,  at  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly, 
where  they  may  be  seen  and  proved. — N.B.  None  are  genuine 
except  stamped  with  the  words,  "Read's  Patent." 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER  — 
-J-^-  The  most  effective  imitation  is  in  the  Spoons  and  Forks, 
that  have  a  body  of  real  Silver  plated  over  the  British  Plate.' 
So  accurate  and  durable  are  these,  that  20  years'  wear  would 
not  show  that  they  were  not  real  Silver,  and  they  do  not  cost 
one  quarter  the  price.  The  fact  is,  the  interest  of  the  money 
that  would  be  paid  for  real  Silver  will  boy  these  things  oftener 
than  they  are  wanted.  Prices  of  British  Plate  covered  with 
real  Silver — Table  Spoons  per  dozen,  3?.  os.  ;  Dessert  Spoons 
ditto,  2f.  7s. ;  Tea  Spoons  ditto,  U.  6V. ;  Table  Forks  ditto,  3*.  ; 
Dessert  Forks  ditto,  '21.  5s.  ;  Sugar  Tongs  per  pair,  5s.  •  Sauce 
Ladles  each,  6s. ;  Gravy  Spoons  each,  lus. ;  Soup  Ladles  each, 
18s. ;  Fish  Knives  each,  11.  They  are  manufactured  exclu- 
sively for  MEcni,  i,  Leadenhall-street,  near  the  India  House. 
The  money  will  be  returned  to  any  purchaser  who  disapproves 
them.  A  very  large  assortment  of  plated  Fruit  and  Dessert 
Knives,  real  Sheffield  plated  goods,  Table  Cutlery,  small  Cut- 
lery, and  other  matters  connected  with  housekeeping,  of  which 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis. 


sJTEPHENSON  and  CO,,  61,  tiracecuurch-street, 
VJ  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  House-,  Ac, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-h^at  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues. 
S.  &z  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  t  Uioae 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectus^  will 
warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  i-    Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Mam 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  cons',  \ 

of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them, 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  urjon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.     Balconies,  Palisading,  Field"  and 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  »tc. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
*  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expre>-lv  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  DistUlers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Bexjastin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  Arc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street.  London. 

GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN] 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIEBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIYERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

C0TSW0RTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIYERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street.  Feb.  14. 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark  Fothebgill,  if),  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  01.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  .MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  Ace,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  ^reat  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occurfrom  the  difficulty  of  ub- 
t:diung  Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Aoid^ 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Pubseb,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery.   _ 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  cf  Freefax  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain   Maker,   70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin    in    Iron,    from    W. 

Rowley's  pattern.    Jets  made  to  S^  WAT5R  eia3I. 

any    device.     Buildings,   Baths, 
&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets.  Cooking  Apparatus,  <fcc. 
Sole  Agent  for  Tkuhan's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,    by   Free- 
man Roe,  price  2tL.  now  ready. 

DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES.  * 


A  IXSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
^*  For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  abonr  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Titcs  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  "en 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at*  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton.  Middlesex.  

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
L  INGHAM     BROTHERS,     170,    Little     Hampton- 
street.  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH   or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
<fce.     Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,   sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  .MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  : — Mr.  Mark  Fothergtll,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 
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FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticulture  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  El-prick's,  :-',  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Heady  Money  only. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  and 
OTHERS.— PATENT  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  TO  BE 
"WORKED  BY  MANUAL  LABOUR. 

SAUNDER  and  NEWBERRY  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  small  Machine  for 
Dibbling,  made  on  tbeir  Patent  principle,  to  be  worked  bi- 
manual labour,  either  in  field  or  garden,  which  they  think  they 
may  say  with  confidence  must  supersede  all  Hand  Dibbles.  It 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  for  Beans,  of  which  a  man,  or 
man  and  boy,  may  (with  this  implement),  plant  two  acres  per 
day.  Also  for  Gardeners,  as  it  will  plant  any  seed  required. 
Price  51.  5s.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
J.  "W.  Netvberrv.  Makebs  : 

J.  W.  Newberet,  Hook-Norton,  Oxon. 

R.  Cltbukn,  Earl  Dueie's  Iron  Works,  Uley,  Gloucestershire 

R.  Hobxsbt,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Sausder  and  Newberry  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  following  prizes  for  their  larger  Machines  : — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool,  10E. ;  at  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  of  the  same  Suciety,  152.  ;  at  Gloucester,  51.; 
at  Chipping-Nort.-n,  21.  ;  at  Newcas tie-under- Line,  21.  ;  at 
Northampton,  a  silver  medal. 


H 


EAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


SCREENS  for  PROTECTING  TREES  in  Blossom 
and  Fruit  from  injuries  by  "Wasps  and  Flies,  and  for 
Shading  Hothouses  aud  Conservatories,  Pines  and  Melons, 
Tulip-beds.  &c.  Arc. 

N.  HULME,  Paradise  Green,  Knutsfoed,  Cheshire, 
manufactures  the  following  articles  : — Canvas  Netting  of  three 
different  textures,  at  5rf.  ;  of  a  stronger  quality,  at  Id.  •  and  of 
Tarn  doubled,  at  id.  per  square  yard.  Woollen  Netting,  of 
different  sorts,  at  5d.,  Id.,  and  lOtf.  per  square  yard.  The  above 
articles  are  made  from  one  to  four  yards  in  width,  as  may  suit 
the  purchasers. — N.  H.  lias  for  many  years  had  the  honour  to 
supply  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  the  above  articles,  and  has  had  the  happiness 
to  give  general  satisfaction. 

N.B.  Patterns,  with  the  prices  annexed,  sent  (if  desired)  to 
any  persons  wishing  to  become  purchasers.  In  case  of  orders 
to  "the  amount  of  51.  or  upwards,  carriage,  by  canal  or  railway, 
will  be  paid  to  London,  or  any  place  not  more  distant. 

PATENT  VULCANISED,  FLEXIBLE,  INDIA 
RUBBER  HOSE  PIPE,  for  Gardeners,  Railway  Com- 
panies, Brewers,  Distillers,  Fire  Engines,  Gas  Fitters,  Plumbers, 
and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a  per- 
fectly Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

J.  L.  Hancock  begs  to  announce  to  the  Public  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Patentees  the  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  above 
article,  which  is  in  'every  respect  superior  to  Leather  Hose, 
and  also  to  the  ordinary  India  Rubber  Hose.  The  Patent  Vul- 
canised India  Rubber  is  stronger  than  native  Caoutchouc,  does 
not  become  hard  or  stiff  at  the  lowest  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures, is  applicable  to  Steam,  Hot  Liquor,  or  Gas,  does  not 
require  oil  or  any  other  application,  is  manufactured  to  resist 
Oil  or  Grease  in  various  degrees,  and  of  any  length  or  size 
without  a  join.  Macintosh  &  Co's  Patent  Vulcanised  India 
Rubber,  in  sheets  of  any  length,  width,  or  'L^-'rr.css,  and 
"Washers  for  Steam  Joints  and  other  purposes.  Also,  Elastic 
Canvas  Packing  for  Pistons,  ifcc,  and  articles  of  India  Rubber 
manufacture  generally.  Manufactory,  Goswell  Mews,  Gos- 
well  Road,  London. 

PERFECT  FREEDOM  from  COUGHS,  in  ten 
minutes  after  use,  is  insured  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.  From  Mr.  James. Simpson,  82,  Seymour- 
place,  Bryanstone-square  : — "Dec.  23. — Gentlemen, — I  have 
been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  a  most  Severe  cough  (which 
was  always  said  to  be  consumptive),  and'for  which  I  never 
found  a  remedy  until  I  used  your  wafers,  which,  from  the  bene- 
fit I  have  received  from  them,  I  shaU  most  strongly  recommend 
to  any  one  afflicted  as  I  was."  Dr.  Locock's  Wafebs  give  in- 
stant relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  Asthmas,  Consumption,  Coughs, 
and  Colds.— To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers.  In  a  few  hours 
they  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice.  Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  per 
box. — Agents  t  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 
London  ;  and  sold  by  aU  medicine  venders. 

I>OWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
^  FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
aud  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9d. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  AH  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  &c,  at  C.  WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
1C,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  141. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  Is.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  51.  5s. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  c,d. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd,,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  9s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  I   Table.  (Dessert.  Carvers. 

3-2-inch  handsome  Balance-handle.  .18s.  doz.il4s.  doz.  Gs.Gd.  pr 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade    20s.    „     16s. 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate-| 

handles,  equal  to  Silver 22s.  Gd.    18s. 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustbated  Catalogue  and 
Pxice  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  silver. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.}  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL,  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

2-4  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gardenebs'  Chronicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


CONTENTS. 
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Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 
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NOW  READY. 
53"SW    ESJ2TS023"     OP     BSS.  2.253'2>SS'S"'S    SCHOOL     30TA.3TY. 


In  Demy  octavo,  with  numerous  Alterations,   and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL     SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN   LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EYANS,  "Whitefriars. 


'X'HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  published 
-JL  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  price  One  Shilling,  contains 
ninety-six  columns  of  original  information  on  FLOWERS  and 
PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  with  Eight  Illustrations.  Orders 
received  by  erery  bookseller  in  the  kingdom.— Houlstox  and 
Stoneman,  63,  Paternoster-row. 

CORN  LAWS,   (fcc—  Now  ready,  price  2s.,  5th  Edition, 
A  N  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 
-£i-  OF    PROTECTING   DUTIES    ON    THE    PROFITS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.     By  John  Maetin,  F.G.S.,  and  Joshca 
Trimseeb,  F.G.S.     Also, 

2.  SIR  R.  PEEL  AND  THE  CORN-LAW  CRISIS.     2d  Edit., 

price  Is. 

3.  A    LETTER    TO    SIR     R.   PEEL    ON    THE    CORN-LAW 

CRISIS.     By  M.P.     Is. 

4.  A  FEW    WORDS    ON    THE    CORN-LA YTS.     By   a  Land- 

owner.    Is. 

5.  AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS.    Is. 

James  Ridgwai,  Piccadilly. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions- 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose- 
— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 
of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  wiih  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  aU  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe^  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  HoUes-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe'=,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


Now  ready, 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTY  OF  SOILS. 
Bv'John  Morton.    Price  10s. 

2.  ON  FERTILIZERS.     By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.    New  Edit., 

16s. 

3.  THE    FARMER'S    MEDICAL    DICTIONARY.     By  C.  "W. 

Johnson,  Esq.    Price  6s. 

4.  THE    COTTAGE    FARMER'S    ASSISTANT.      By   C.  W. 

Johnson,  Esq.     Price  Is. 

5.  A    CALENDAR    FOR    YOUNG    FARMERS.      By    C.    W. 

Johnson,  Esq.     Price  Is. 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.     Price  Is. 
James  Ridgwat,  PiccadUly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


FLOWER-POTS  4ND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  tbat  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  io*-  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


THE  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE"  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF,  from  the  commencement  in  1S41  to  the 
end  of  1845,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newspaper  part.  The 
vol.  for  1841,  bound  in  cloth  boards  ;  the  remainder  in  Num- 
bers, but  perfect  and  in  good  condition. — Apply  to  A.  Z.,  at  the 
Office  of  this  Paper. 


MECHI'S  LETTERS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  Nos. 
1  to  16,  sewed  in  a  neat  wrapper,  with  views  of  Tiptree 
Hall  Farm,  and  Diagrams  of  the  Machinery,  <fcc,  price  Is.  6d. 
Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  the  above  work  have  only  to  order 
it  of  their  local  Booksellers,  who  will  immediately  procure  it. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 
These  Letters  are  published  without  any  profit,  to  stimulate 
agricultural  improvement. 
%*  Letters  17  to  22  will  appear  shortly. 

DARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Uw 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  lo  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
ichools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  oi 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  lit'le  Works  will 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  oui 
commonest  ideas  as  possible:  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  ;or  the  memory; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  ore  reduced,  not  only  to  tbeij 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
&  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  oi  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  of  every  Art  and  Science 
.n  its  leading  Troths  and  general  Principles,  By  Gbobge  Dae- 
let,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d.  clr.th. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which 
the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  usetul  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  numerous  Cuts.     fSecond  Edition.)     4s.  6d.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  on 
Propoiti'ins  a:id  Progressions.    Third  Edition,     is.  6d.  cloth. 

t.  A  SYSTEM  OK  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
amplication  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.  Seco  id  Edition,  3s.  6d.  cl. 
"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Dar!*»y*s  Pnonlar  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  "  Mechanics," 
T*.tuir  and  Waitov,  Booksellers  am)  Publishers  to  Uni-flrpitj 
College,  2t,  Upper  Gower-^lrcct, 


pURTlS'S   ROSE-BUDDING    KNTFE.— "This  is 

*— '  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The  ivory 
handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp,  and 
turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Prof.  Lno>Lxrr 
in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  July  29,  1843. 

Geobge  Barnes,  Pruning  and  Budding-knife  Maker  (war- 
ranted good),  6S,  Campo-lane,  Sheffield,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable  article,  manu- 
factured by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  33  Penny  Stamps,  or  Post-office  Order  for  2s.  Gd. 

Sold  by  most  of  the  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  in  London  and 
vicinity,  at  their  retail  price. 

RESIDENCE  AND  SPORTING. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  a  good  FAMILY  HOUSE, 
with  an  extent  of  Sporting  attached.  It  is  required  by 
a  gentlemen  who  would  treat  the  place  with  the  same  care  as 
if  his  own. — Direct  to  Messrs.  Hedger,  Land  Agents,  10,  New 
Bond-street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 

HOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
Is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  aU  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Pcbser,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 

FENCING,     GYMNASTIC.     AND     CAXISTHENIC 
EXERCISES. 

MR.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
branches  of  Physical  Education,  at  the  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  his 
Academy,  21,  New-road,  Go wer-st., opens  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday,  from  1  o'clock  till  7  in  the  afternoon.  Exercises 
adapted  for  peculiar  cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be 
attended  to  individually,  at  convenient  hours.  Schools  and 
private  families  attende'd.    For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 

CURE  of  a  DISEASED  ANKLE  of  LONG 
STANDING  by  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  ant>  PILLS. 
— The  wife  of  Mr.  Bachelor,  a  carpenter,  residing  for  20  years 
at  Hampstead,  had  feeen  laid  up  for  a  considerable  time  with  a 
diseased  Ankle,  the  pain  was  often  almost  maddening  j  by  bad 
treatment,  humours  settled  in  her  head  and  other  parts,  causing 
incessant  and  distracting  Head-aches,  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her  health,  that  there  was  every  symptom  of  her  Constitu- 
tion rapidly  breaking  up.  She  had  recourse  to  numerous  Medi- 
cal men  without  obtaining  the  least  benefit ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, Hollo  wa^'s  Ointment  and  Pills  cured  her.  and  made  her 
as  well  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.— To  be  purchased  of  all 
who  sell  Medicines,  and  at  Professor  Hoixoway's  Establish- 
ment, 244,  Strand,  London.        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Printed  by  William  Bradfdbvt,  of  No.  6,  York-pla?e,  Stoke  Newlngten,  and 
Fkotebick  Mui-lbtt  Evans,  of  No.  7.  Charch-iow.  Stoke  Neivlngton,botli 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Primers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-street,  in 
tbe  precinct  of  Whiiefria-l,  in  the  Cilv  of  Lnadon;  fcnti  pobl'tned  by  them 
at  the  Offi.e.NV  S.Charl-s-sire-t,  in  [banish  wf  St.  P.-ulV,  CoTfnt  Gar- 
den, in '.he  ■nideoaaly,  \r  Cereal'  Advertisew-a-fi  *«d  rommus-caiiciu  ai» 
tu  be  aid  used  to  thcEdi'or.—  Satuzd&j   Fsuvuc  \i,  I3ia. 
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RHODODENDRONS.  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  CINE- 
RARIAS, ROSES,  HOLLYHOCKS,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,    &c.    &c. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen, 
beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to 
their  advertisement  of  the  14th  inst.,  of  the  above,  all  of  which 
they  possess  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  A  large  Stock  of 
trained  and  untrained  Fruit-trees,  prices  of  which,  may  be  had 
on  application. — Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorks,  Feb.  21. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

MESSRS.  NORMAN  continue  to  supply  a  few  pairs 
from  their  most  select  collection  of  show  varieties  grown. 
Also,  some  fine  yellow-ground  Picotees.  Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 

EED    POTATOES    FREE    FROM    DISEASE.— 

The  following  superior  Early  and  Late  Seed  Potatoes  to 
be  had  at  Warneh  &  Warner's,  free  from  disease,  producing 
a  good  succession  in  the  following  order  : — 

American  Early  Round        1st 

Chinese  Round  2d 

Martin's  Isle  of  Wight  3d 

Lancashire  Early  Round )    , ., 

Early  Asb-Ieaf  Kidney  j 

Chalmore  Kidney       . .         . .  1      More  suitable 
Haigh's  Kidney  . .         . .  j  for  general  crop. 

Prices  may  be  had  on  application. — 28,  Comhill,  London. 

PANSIES,  <fcc. 

JOHN  SCHOFIELD,  in  submitting  his  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  PANSIES,  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  &c, 
begs  to  observe  that  most  of  the  best  new  and  old  varieties  will 
be  found  at  the  lowest  price.  His  seedling  Pansy,  "PRESI- 
DENT," together  with  several  other  choice  seedlings,  are  in- 
dispensable to  all  good  collections.  For  particulars  see  List. 
Show  Pansies,  by  name,  from  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  A  few 
packets  of  seed,  carefully  selected,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  packet. 
The  Catalogue  and  Seed  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Knowsthorpe,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE. 

JHALLY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•  challenges  bis  Fuchsia  (the  Empress),  against  any  seed- 
ling variety  of  Fuchsia  raised  in  1845,  for  beauty  of  flower, 
combined  with  habit  of  growth,  for  51.  To  be  decided  at  one 
of  the  London  exhibitions  for  1846.  J.  H.'s  money  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  of  No.  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street.  The  challenge  to  he  accepted,  and  money  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  above  firm,  or  any  other  respectable  house 
in  London,  by  1st  March.  None  except  those  making  good  the 
deposit  will  be  considered  as  taking  up  the  challenge.  J.  H.'s 
challenge  is  open  to  any  number  of  competitors. 

FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE.  — Seeing  that  several 
Nurserymen  have  taken  a  novel  course  (I  hope  not 
puflang)  of  displaying  the  merits  of  their  FUCHSIAS,  I  beg  to 
announce  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  one  of  my  Seedlings  at  the 
next  June  show,  held  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
upon  the  same  terms  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Lane,  but  half  of  the 
stakes  to  be  given  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  ; 
and  I  will  also  show  my  Three  Seedlings  against  any  Three 
sent  out  this  year  by  any  individual  61.  to  41.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  same  Charity.  The  money  is  deposited  at  Messrs.  Hay, 
Anderson,  and  Sangster's,  Newington  Butts. 

Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone.  W.  J.  Epps, 

NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Susses. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  ready  for  imme- 
diate distribution,  a  new  and  much  enlarged  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS ;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  beddiog. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gratis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  W.  &  S.  with 
their  commands  will  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 

CUCUMBER  PLANTS. 

CUTHILL'S  CELEBRATED  BLACK  SPINE 
CUCUMBER  PLANTS,  always  ready,  very  strong  and 
healthy.  Seeds  of  ditto  2a.  per  packet  of  10  seeds.  Cuthill's 
early  Scarlet  Flesh  Melon,  Passingham's  Green  Flesh  Melon, 
2s.  each  packet.  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  with  printed  direc- 
tions, Is.  6d.  per  packet ;  and  Lianthus  nigrescens,  3s.  6d.  do. 
Strawberries,  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling,  in  pots  for 
Forcing.— James  Ctjthill,  Florist,  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell, 
near  London, 


LARGE  DOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKETS.— A  quan- 
tity  of  the  above  to  be  DISPOSED  OF.  For  price,  &c, 
inquire  of  Messrs.  Dillistone,  Nurseries,  Sturm  ere,  Haver- 
hill, Suffolk. 


SALT-HILL  NURSERY.— Established  17S5. 
A     J.  STEWART'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

t\.  •  FOR  1846,  contains  3S  closely  printed  pages,  comprising 
lists  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Geraniums,  Camellias,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Cine- 
rarias, Calceorai'ias,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses  of  all  classes, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Culinary  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c.  «fcc. 
The  whole  priced  as  moderately  as  possible.  Maybe  bad  upon 
application,  inclosing  Two  Postage  Stamps. 


DAHLIA—  "EBOR." 
TAS.  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  York,  intend  sending 
«J    out  plants  of  this  fine  seedling  DAHLIA  on  the  1st  of  the 
5th  month  (May),  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 

An  allowance  to  the  Trade,  whether  one  or  more  are  taken  ; 
delivered  carriage  free  when  three  or  more  are  ordered. 


BLACKTHORN  OR  SLOE  QUICK.— 50,000  of 
the  above,  2  years  Seedling,  from  drills,  1  to  *2i  feet,  fine 
and  clean.  For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Thos.  Kiveks, 
Sawbridgewovtu,  Herts.— Feb.  21. 


SEEDLING  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS    &  PANSIES. 

H  MAJOR,  Knowsthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs  to 
•  announce  that  his  descriptive  Catalogue  of  beautiful 
Seedling  CALCEOLARIAS  and  PANSIES  for  1816  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application.  His  three 
Seedling  Pansies'sent  out  last  year,  viz. — "  Purity,"  "  Bridal 
Ring,"  and  "  Duke  of  York,"  may  be  had  for  7s.  Gd.,  post-free. 
12  fine  Show  Pansies  for  21s.  post-free.  For  names  see  List. 
A  few  packets  of  select  Pansy  seed,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 


TRAPiEOLUM  AZUREU.M. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  to  offer  imported 
TUBERS  of  the  above  beautiful  Plant,  warranted  true. 
Strong  extra  Tubers,  15s.  Second  size,  10s.  Gd.  each.  The 
usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Post-office  order  or  reference 
required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Exeter,  Feb.  21. 


DAHLIAS  AND  PANSIES. 
/CHARLES   TURNERS  descriptive  CATALOGUE 
V-^  of  the  above  popular  flowers  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
on  application. 

C.  T.  recommends  the  following  new  Pansies,  which,_  as  show- 
flowers,  are  indispensable  : — Collison's  Juno,  5s.  ;  ditto  Per- 
seus, 5s. ;  ditto  Yulcan,  5s.  :  Turner's  Caractacus,  5s.  ;  ditto 
Optimus,  5s.,  ditto  Dido,  2s.  Gd. 

Good  Show  Flowers— C.  Toener's  selection,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
extra  fine  ditto,  18s.  ditto,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a  remit- 
tance.— Chalvey,  Windsor,  Feb.  14. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMAREET,  SUFFOLK. 
Q  GIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
£5.  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
be  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required. 


NEW  DARK-EYED  VERBENA. 

W  MILLER'S  LIST,  containing  a  description  of 
•  the  above  beautiful  and  uncommon  Seedling  Verbena, 
and  his  choice  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Antirrhinums,  &c, 
can  he  had  by  application.  All  who  grow  the  above  plants 
should  have  this  List.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener*  {Sundays  excepted.) 

SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

WJ.  EPPS,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  inform  the  admirers 
•  of  this  flower  that  he  purposes  sending  out  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  FUCHSIAS,  feeling  confident  they  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  : — 

LADY  JULIA.— This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  waxy  white, 
tube  and  sepals  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  vivid  crim- 
son habit  good,  and  has  merited  the  following  high  opinions  :— 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  July  19.—"  J.  W.—  The  white  is  very 
pretty  and  the  contrast  striking  ;  even  the  green  tips  seem 
almost  ornamental,  instead  of  a  blemish." 

Gardeners'  Clironkle,  August  9.—  "  J.  W.  T.— The  variety 
No.  1,  with  white  tube  and  sepals  with  rosy  crimson  corolla,  is 
a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  we  have 
seen."    10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

COUNTESS  OF  CORNWALLIS.— This  Fuchsia  is  remark- 
ably striking,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  and  distinct 
variety  yet  raised.  The  habit  is  very  fine  (like  Eppsii',  and  a 
profuse  bloomer.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Lindley  and  G.  Glenny,  F.H.S.  :— 

Gardeners'  Clironkle,  Nov.  1.— "  W.  J.  E.— Your  Seedling  is  a 
handsome  variety.  Light  tube  slightly  striped  with  pmk, 
sepals  expanding  freely,  disclosing  a  fine  rosy  crimson  corolla. 
The  flower  is  fine  in  texture,  and  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the 
light  varieties." 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct.  25.— "  Mr.  Epps's  Fuchsia.— Rich 
scarlet  corolla  ;  pale— nearly  white  sepals  ;  very  striking,  and, 
if  the  habit  be  good,  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  '  Nymph '  and 
'  Queen  of  Beauties.'"    10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  VIRGINS.— This  also  is  very  attractive, 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction.  The  tube  and  sepals  light  buff, 
corolla  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  purple,  superior 
to  the  "  Queen  of  Beauties."  This  flower  has  only  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronkle,  Sept.  G.— "  W.  K.— A  very  pretty  light 
variety,  having  a  fine  crimson  purple  corolla."  10s.  Gd.  per 
plant. 

The  set  If.  7s.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  three 
of  each  are  taken. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance. — Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Feb.  21. 


SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
TT/"ILLIAM  E.  RENDLK  &  CO.  have  a  small  Stock 
*  *  of  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Many  of  the  sorts 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDIL, 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  their  Foreman,  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  warranted  to  be 
quite  new,  and  correct  to  name. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
50  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. ..  .for  12s. 

do.  do.  ,,     8s. 

do.  do.  ....  ,,    6s. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 
Phlox  Drummondii. 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemuni  tricolor. 
Nemesia  florabunda. 
Schizanthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock. 


30  do. 

20  do, 

Brachycome  iberidifolia. 
Clintonia  pulchella. 
Martynia  fragrans. 
Didiscus  ca^ruleus. 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum 
Nemophila  discoidalis. 
Podotheca  capitata. 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii. 
Finest  German  Asters. 


A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  height, 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  principal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds, 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Fninn-r-.iid  Nnrserv.  Plvmoufh.  Feb.  21. 


TtHu  TKUh:  FASTULFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1816. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being|the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Youell  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.      .  -     .        .  0  13     0 

Do.  do.  25    do.       .        .        .070 

Small  Canes,  12s.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when   "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  see  their  advertisement  of 
Jan.  17. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  choice  Flower  Seeds,  per 
post,  free,  for  6s. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  21. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  PANSIES. 

CHART,  Florist,  &c,  Guildford,  Surrey,  begs  te 
•  announce,  that  on  Tuesday,  March  10th,  he  intends 
sending  out  the  undernamed  very  splendid  PANSIES.  Early 
orders  alone  will  secure  plants,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

CONSOLATION.— A  very  splendid  lilac  purple,  with  a  beau- 
tiful white  eye— very  novel.  Its  form  is  perfect,  making  a  circle, 
of  fine  texture,  quite  smooth  on  the  edges.  It  received  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  at  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society,  in 
May  last.  Dr.  Lindlev's  opinion.  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  332. — 
"  C.  H.— No.  10,  very  beautiful." 

BRONZE  UNIQUE.— Yery  beautiful  bronze,  upper  petals 
belted  with  the  same,  rich  yellow  ground,  of  fine  form  and 
substance.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  p.  440,  1845. — "Bronze 
Unique  contains  good  substance  and  other  good  qualities," 

Price  10s.  6d.  the  pair,  for  Cash.     Sent  free  by  post. 

COLLECTIONS— FINE  NAMED  FLOWERS. 

I  20  Superb  Show  Flowers  £10    0 

*  20  Fine        do.        do 0  15     0 

20  Good       do.         do 0  10    0 

"  20  Border  varieties  0     6    0 

Good  Plants  of  Conquering  Hero,  Baroness  Wenman,  Pros- 
pero,  Ariadne,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Model  of  Perfection,  &c,  at 
moderate  prices. 

Spring  Catalogues  of  Pansies  and  other  Plants  may  now  be 
obtained. 


VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 
T  and  H.  HAYCROFT  can  now  supply  sound  PO- 
O  m  TATOES,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  of  the  most  esteemed 
varieties  cultivated  in  this  district.  As  the  market  at  present 
is  too  fluctuating  to  fix  prices  generally,  every  information 
shall  be  given  to  intended  purchasers  by  return  of  post. 

Fine  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATOES  (a  sample  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons, 
Seed  Merchants,  London-bridge),  delivered  free  at  any  of 
the  undermentioned  ports,  at  7*.  6d.  per  bushel,  by  Steam 
Vessels  weekly  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and 
Plymouth,  and'  by  Sailing  Vessels  to  nearly  every  port  in  South 
Wales.  N.B. — A  large  assortment  of  Seedling  Forest-trees, 
also  delivered  free  at  very  moderate  prices. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  CARNATIONS,  &c. 

TYSO  and  SON,  Florists,  Wallingford,  Berks,  beg 
to  offer  assortments  of  the  best  quality  as  under  :— 

£  s.  <?. 

Ranunculuses,  100  splendid  named  varieties    . .  50s.  to  5    0    0 

Do.  100  fine  mixed        . .         . .     Ss.,  15s.,  to  1    0    0 

Anemones,  50  fine  double  varieties  . .         . .  15s.  to  1  10    0 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  25  show  flowers  . .  40s.  to  3    0    0 

Ttso  and  Son  can  supply  most  of  the  choice  Ranunculuses 
recommended  in  the  Chronicle  andin  the  "Floricultural  Ca- 
binet "  for  January  last.     Seed  as.  and  10s.  per  paper. 

New  Potato,  the  "Chalmore  Kidney,"  2s.  per  gallon  ;  also 
the  entire  stock  of  20  Seedlings  raised  from  it,  11. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  on  application,  enclosing  twtf 
postage  labels, 
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£  s. 

d. 

•i  10 

0 

5    0 

ft 

1   10 

ft 

3    0 

0 

NEW  AND  SUPEtlB  W-HITE  FUCHSIA 
"SA.NSAPAREIL,"  Ids.  6rf.  per  plant.- 
"X7DUELL  and  CO.  lieg  to  call  the  attention  of  cuL 
X  tivators  of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"A  correct  representation  of  it  may  he  seen  at  the  Nursery. 

"An  elegant  flower,  light  tube  amlsepals,  wibhpurplecrimson 
corolla."— See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  2QUi,  1S45. 

"A  New  WniTE  Fuchsia. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
-flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepal  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species.  "We  quite  envy  Messrs.  Youell  their  prize." — 
HkH+or  of  'he  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct  1st,  1S15. 

Their* 5  other  fine  Seedlings  (for  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  17th  inst.)  will  be  ready  for  sending  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  the  set  is 
taken,  will  be  clwu-ged  11.  lis.  Gd. 

Their  CATALOGUE  of  FUCHSIAS  this  season  will  be  found 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  namely,  Light  and  Bark  Coloured 
varieties  of  various  shades,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  the 
care  observed  by  excluding  very  many  varieties  now  out  of  date, 
and  others  that  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit,  that  any  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  will  be  prevented. 

12  Ex.  fine  Varieties,  12s.      Selection  left  to  Youell  <fc  Co. 

12  Ditto         ditto         21s.      Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do. 

50  Fine  Varieties  40s.      Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto       60s.      Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do. 

Their  CATALOGUE  for  18IG  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
Camellias,  Eiicas.  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &,c.  &c,  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  verv  best  quality. 

Superb  new  heavy-edged  PURPLE  PICO-TEE,  "  BUR- 
ROUG-HES'S  PRESIDENT,"  los.  per  pair.  For  particulars, 
see  Gard.  Ghron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also,  "BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

C  A  UN  ATIONS  AIMD-PteOTSES. 

12  pairs   extra  fine   and 'very  superior  first-class 
Show  Flowers,  by  name 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto        Fine  Sh»w  Flowers     ditto 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

SELECT  VERBENAS. 

Seedlings  raised  1845. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  in  offering  the  following  new  and  fine 
Seedling  VERBENAS,  beg  leave  tn  observe  that  the  "Seedling 
varieties"  sent  out  by  them  the  three  past  seasons,  have  given 
such  universal  satisfaction,  that  they  consider  any  further  re- 
marks upon  them  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
tbey  are  really  fine  and  superior  varieties,  and  cannot  fail  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  every  grower  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  They 
also  possess  the  requisite  and  valuable  properties  of  being 
sweet  scented,  and  producing  fine  shaped  and  exceedingly 
large  flowers. 

Exquisite. — A  beautiful  pink,  with  conspicuous  yellow  eye, 
large  and  of  fine  form — 5s. 

=  G-randlssijia.— Creamy  white,  immensely  large,  very  fra- 
grant, and  a  valuable  addition — 55. 

*  Helena. — Pale  lilac,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  eye,  very 
sweet-scented,  fine  form,  and  very  distinct  variety — 3s.  Gd. 

~  Heroine. — A  beautiful  salmon  colour,  very  large,  fine  forth, 
and  f  r  agrant — 3s.  Bd. 

=  Celeste.  — A  fine  bright  puce  with  yellow  eye,  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety— 3s.  GtL." 

r  Ausora. — Fine  bright  rose,  large  and  sweet-scented,  of 
good  form  (eery  desirable) — 3s.  Gd. 

~  Acberon. —  A  rich  dark  claret,  with  light  eye,  large,  and 
sweet-scented— 3s.  Gd. 

The  above  will  be  ready  per  post  free,  or  otherwise,  iir  the 
first  week  of  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties-  .......... Gs.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto 10s.  ,, 

PANSIES,  12  fine  varieties IOs. 

„          12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers     « 18s. 

PETUNIAS,  12  ditto    9s. 

CINERARIAS,  12  ditto 12s.  to  18s.  ' 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RTBES  SANGUINEUS!  FLORE    PLENO,  10s.  fid.  per  plant 
HYATT'S  "  BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.        , 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB,    fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.      Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  will  befit  for  cutting  in  a  month. 
The  finest  DOUBLE  ANEMONES,  12s.  per  lb. 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers, 
12*.  per  100. 

Vs  Poreign  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission. 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week  ;  to  Hull, 
twice  a  week  ;  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  21. 

H      GROOM,   Olapham    Rise,   near   London,   (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth.)    By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING-  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
anil  Publie  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality. 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfiae  Mixtures  .  per  100 — 7s.  Gd.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Superfine  Mixtures  .         .         .  per  100 

£5  AUuICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Good  varieties,       .        .        .        per  doz.  plants 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  ia  25  ditto,  named 

Best  mixtures         .         ,        .        per  doz.  plants 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto,-named 

Beat  mixtures         .        .        .       -per  doz.  plants 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Good  kinds  .         .  per  doz.,  from  12s.  to 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 
PUXOTATUM      . 
»EOIOSnM  (true-)  .         from  11.  Is.  to 

H.  Gitoos:  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
HEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on 
application.  Foreign  orders-executed. 

HORTICULTURAL  HYGROMETER. 

"P      SIMMONS  informs  the  public  that  bia  HYGRO- 

*-J*    METER,  fur   which  he   was   awarded  a  Certificate  of 

Herit  ::t  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  on  the  17th  may 

be  had,  price  21.  2*.     Post-office  Order  on  London. 

26,  Coleman-;- tree  t,  City. 
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HURST  and  M'MULLEN, -Seedsmen  and  Flokists, 
6,  Lea  den  hall- street,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  their  LIST  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER 
SEEDS  will  appear  in  Hairison's  "Floricultural  Cabinet"  for 
March.  Among  many  articles  worthy  of  notice  will  be  found 
the  following  : —  Per  packet. — s.  d. 

Br  achy  come  iberidifolia,  new  white,  from  Messrs.  Yeitch 

and  Son,  Exeter        . .         10 

Do.     do.     new  lilac      . .         . .         10 

Nemophila  striata,   new   and  beautiful,   saved    by    Mr. 

Turner,  ChaJvey ..         ..10 

Heartsease,  saved  from  .the-  very  best  Hewers,  by  Thomp- 
son, Widnall,  Day,  and  others     . . 10 

Lisianthus  Russellianus,  with  CuthilPs  Treatise  ..     1     C 

Lisianthus  glaueifolius  10 

Primula  sinensis,  in  8  beautiful  varieties 10 

Schizanthus  retusus  superbus  10 

Imported  Carnation  and  Picotee         . .         . .         . .         ..10 

Anagallis,  several  very  choice  varieties        . .         . .         ..10 

Calceolaria,  new  gold  striped,  very  splendid         . .        . .     2    G 

Do.  very  fine  mixed  10 

Plox  Drummondii,  new  white  2     6 

Do.  do.  Wood's  scarlet 10 

Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Pink,  Yerbenas,  Cockscombs,  Balsam, 
Geranium,  Dahlia,  «fcc.  &c,  all  saved  from  the  very  best  kinds 
in  cultivation. 

-The following  Collections  of  Imported  STOCKS,  ASTERS, 
&C.  (fee,  they  can  safely  recommend  as  being  certain  to  give 
(as  they  have  done  in  past  seasons)  universal  satisfaction  : — 

Per  collection. — , 


Imported  German  Stocks  in  36  splendid  varieties 
Do.  do.  do.     in  20  do.   - 

Do.  do.         Asters  in  24=  do. 

Do.  do.  do.    in  15  do. 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice)  in  12  named  varieties    . 

Larkspurs  (German)  in  12  splendid    do. 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties        . . 

Imported  Zinnia  elegans,  8  fine  varieties     . . 

Yerbenas,  8  choice  kinds 

Wallflowers,  8  imported  varieties 

Scabious,  German,  8     do.  

Poppies,  16  splendid      do.  

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
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Per  Quart — 

Peas  :  PrinceAlberr.ear- 

Rest  known 

„      Shilling's     Grotto 

„      Queen  of  the  Dwarfs 

„      Lee's  Dwarf  Italian 

Marrow 
,,      RoyalGreenMarrow 
„      Hurlstone's  Prince 

of  Wales  . .     2 

,,      T>ancer's  Monastery  2 
„      Essex     Champion 
{splendid      new 
Pea)       ..        ..1 
,,      Improved  Waterloo 

Marrow  . .     1 

,,      Flack's  Victory  . .     1 
,,      Victoria        (new 

branching)       . .     1 
,,      Ward's  Incompar-     . 
able,  (much  ad- 
mired)  . .        . .     2 
,,      Cormack's  British 
Queen      {superb 
late  Pea)  . .     2 

,}      Lyne's  new  wrinkled 
Marrow       (very 
prolific)  .  -     1 

Knight's       Dwarf 
Green     Marrow    1 
Beans:  New  Monstrous 
Windsor  Beans, 
very  superior    0 
,,         Wonder      Long 

Pod  Beans  ..     0 
,,        Marshall's  Early- 
Green  Prolific     0 
,,         New  Dwarf  Kid- 
ney,  "  long 
podded  H       . .     1 
Per  Packet — s.  - 
Broccoli :  Matchless,  new 
superb  white,  Gd.  to  1 
„        Walcheren  Su- 
perb     Gd.  to  1 
„     Garnett's     splen- 
did Early  White, 
Gd.  to  1 
,,     Chappell's  Cream, 

Gd.  to  1 
,,  >  Lake's       Superb 

New  White,  Gd.  to  1 
,,    Dancer's      Pink 

Cape  . .     Gd.  to  1 
„     New  White  Vic- 
toria, late,  Gd.  to  1 
„     Willcove  ..Gd.  to  1 
,,     New      Purple 

Syrian       Gd.  to  1 
x,    Howden's  Purple 

Splendid  Gd.  to  1 
Brussels    Sprouts,  true 

imported      . .        . .    0 
Couve  tronchouda,  deli- 
cious Winter  Vege- 
table . .        . .     0 
Borecole,  fine  Canadian     0 
Beet :  Whyte's  new  Black  0 
„       Cattell's      Superb 

Blood-red        . .    0 
Cauliflower  :  Walcheren 
(true  and  splendid) 

Gd.  to  1 
„         Fine      Early 

London     Gd.  to  1 
,,     Fine  Asiatic,  Gd.tol 
Lettuce :  New  IceCos  Gd.  to  1 
„      Paris  Green  Cos 

(fine)  ..  Gd.to  1 
,,  Ady's  fine  Cos  Gd.  to  1 
,,  Wood's  Hardy  Bath 
Cos  (recuses  no 
tying)  . .  6c?.  to  1 
,,  Monstro'usCos  Gd.  to  1 
,,     Victoria  Cabbage 

Gd. to  1 
„     New    Curled  En- 
dive-leaved ditto 
Gd.  to  1 
,,    New  German  ditto 
Gd.  to  1 
Cabbage :  Shilling's  New 

Queen  . .  Gd.  to  1 
,,     Wheeler's  Im- 
proved Imperial  0 
,,      Roberts'  Prince 

Albert  ..     0 

,,    Early  Sprotboro'    0 


Cabbage.      Per  Packet  —  s.  d. 
„•      Early        Dwarf 

Nonsuch  ..06 
,,  Atltin's  Matchless  0  G 
,,  Soden's  Early  Blen- 
heim . .  ..06 
„  BerkshireChampion  0  6 
,,     May's  Superb  New 

Red    . .         . .     0     G 
„     Early  Hope  (Im- 
proved)        ..06 
,,     Cattell's         New 
Green       Cole- 
wort,  or  Collard  0     6 
Carrot :  Hurst  and  Co's 

Improved  Altringham  0  G 
,,  New  German  Horn  0  G 
,,  James's  New  Scarlet  0  G 
,,  Scarlet  Studley  ..  0  ,6 
Parsley  :  Myatt's  splen- 
did new  Garnishing  0  G 
Onion  :  New  White  Globe  0  6 
„   True    Silver-siiioned 

Piclding    . .        . .    0    G 
„  .Large  White  Portugal  0    G 
„  Large  Madeira        . .     0    C 
Celery :    Seymour's    su- 
perb White      -.06 
,,     Josling's       superb 

Flat  White  . .  0  G 
„     Jones's    Matchless 

Red  ..  ..  0  G 
,,  Manchester  Red  .  .l  0  G 
„     Barnes's    splendid 

White  . .  •  . .  0  G 
„     Barnes's    splendid 

Red        ..         ..     0     G 
Radish :    Wood's    Early 
transparent  Short 
Top  ..         ..     0     G 

„  New    French    Olive- 
shaped       . .         ..06 
Turnip  :     May's     Early 

Nonsuch  . .     0     G 

,,     Early  Snowball   . .     0     G 
„    New         Green-top 

Stone     . .        . .    0    G 
,,     Yellow  Malta,   ex- 
tra fine  . .         . .     0     G 
Spinach:  Fine  Flanders     0     G 
Strawberry:  Alpine  Red 

and  White       . .     0    G 
Squash,  four  newly-im- 
ported edible  vaiieties    0    -6 
New  Short-jointed  Vege- 
table Marrow  ..         -.0    6 
Seandix  Bulbosa  ;  a  Tur- 
nip-rooted Chervil    . .     0    6 

SUPERIOR      FRAME      CD- 
CUMBERS. 

Elphinstone's  Prince  Al- 
bert         10 

Warwickshire  Hero      . .     10 
Spink's  Imperial           . .     10 
Latter's  Yictory  of  Eng- 
land        10 

Cherry's   Goliah  ..     1    ,0 

Victory  of  Suffolk  ..10 
Cuth  ill's      New     Black 

Spine  . .  ..10 
Improved  Sion  House  ..10 
Stone's  Black  Spine  . .  10 
Man  of  Kent  . .  ..10 
Weedon's         celebrated 

Black  Spine    . .         ..10 
Stockwood    fine    Ridge 

Cucumber        . .         ..06 
Wood's  tine  Ridge  Cu- 
cumber . .        . .     0    G 

MELONS. 

Cabul        10 

Beechwood  . .  ..10 
Hoosainee  . .         ..10 

Cassabar  , .         ..10 

Silver  Cantaloupe  ..10 
Windsor  Prize     . .  ..10 

William  the  Fourth  ..10 
Netted  Scarlet  Flesh  ..10 
Cu  thill's      New      Green 

Flesh 10 

Malta  Green  Flesh        ..10 


And    many 
Varieties. 


other  excellent 


Hukst  and  M'Mullen's  Advertisement  cOiUd-ivusd. 

GRAYSON'S  GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  3s.  per  100. 

FINE  SEAKALE  PLANTS..  8s.  per  100. 

SODEN'S  EARLY  OXFORD  POTATOES,  too  well  known  to 
require  description,  Zs.  per  peck. 

HAIGIPS  SPLENDID  NEW  KIDNEY  POTATO,  fine  flavour 
and  large  produce  (about  ten  days  later  than  the  Ash- 
leaved),  3s.  per  peck. 

SHILLING'S  NEW  EARLY  Ditto,  4s.  per  peck. 

CHALMORE  KIDNEY,  raised  by  Messrs.  T_yso  &  Co.,  Wal- 
Jingford,  3s.  6d.  per  peck. 

BRYAN'S  NEW  EARLY  PROLIFIC,  4s.  per  peck. 

ASH-LEAVED  -KIDNEYS,  2s.  per  peck. 

NEW  RED  KIDNEY,  very  early,  boils  white,  delicious  flavour, 
2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 

NEW  DWARF  GOLDFINDER,  2s.  per  peek. 

NEW  WILTSHIRE  KIDNEY,  a  very  early  and.  pro,duetive 
kind,  2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 

MARTIN'S  EARLY  GLOBE,  2s.  per  peck. 

General   Catalogues,    containing   directions  for  the  time  of 

sowing  the  various  articles  enumerated,  will-  be  forwarded  on 

application. 

All  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Field  Turnips,  and  other 

Agricultural  Seeds,    "  selected   from    the  finest  Stocks,"    at 

moderate  prices. 

MYATT'o  VICTORIA  RHUBARBS   (true  from  the  raiser), 

MARSHALL'S"  EARLY    SCARLET     RHUBARBS,    earliest 

known,  9d.  each. 
Mixed  Grasses,  for  Lawns,  of  the  very  finest  quality,  Is.  Gd.  p.  lb 
Ditto       ditto      for  Pastures,  Is.  per  lb. 

SELECTIONS  OF  SEEDS   CAREFULLY  ASSORTED  AND 
PACKED  FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

6,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  Feb.  20,  1816. 

~SELECT~VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  much  plea- 
sure in  announcing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  really  choice 
and  good  vegetables,  that  they  have  this  year  procured  a  small 
stock  of  the  following  valuable  sorts,  which  are  all  warranted 
to  grow  well,  and  to  be  of  genuino  quality.  . 

A  Packet  of  each  will  be  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  Ten  Shillings,  or  a  selection  of  12 
sorts  for  Five  Shillings.  Any  sort  separate  at  Sixpence  p.  Packet. 


Willcove  Broccoli. 

New  Early  Walcheren  do. 

Chappel's  Cream  do. 

Legg's  Late  Dwarf  do. 

Large  Syrian  do. 

Hampton  Court  do. 

Potter's  Pink  do. 

Walcheren  Cauliflower. 

Large  Asiatic  do. 

Improved  Guernsey  Parsnip. 

Green  Flesh  Cabool  Melon. 

Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

Drumhead  do. 

Golden  Cos  do. 

Blood  Red  do. 

Hampton  Court  Cabbage  do. 

London  Market  do. 

Ady's  Large  Cos  do. 

Wood's  New  Frame  Radish. 


Myatt's    superior    Curled 
Parsley. 

Enfield  Matchless  do. 

Superb  Crimson  Beet. 

Imported  Brussels  Sprouts, 

White  Spanish  Onion. 

Green-topped  Carrot. 

Early  Matchless  Cabbage. 

Olive-shaped  Radish. 

Earliest  Cornish  do. 

Eaiiy  Hope  do. 

Early  British  Queen  do. 

London  Market  do. 

Early  Paignton  do. 

Seymour's  White  Celery. 

Lancashire  Hero  (Red)  do. 

Walnut-flavoured  Pink  do. 

Improved     Manchester      Cu- 
cumber. 

Complete  collection  of  Seeds  suitable  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  for  \(.  10a.,  invhtdipfj  ike  ahove,  carriage  free, 
to  any -place  wUhjn  250  miles  of  Plymouth. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
E.srly  orders  are  desired,  as  some  of  the  kinds  are  scarce. 
A  general  collection  of  Garden  Seeds  can  behad  on  application. 
""SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

F  JENNINGS  and  DAINS,  in  offering  their  best 
*  thanks  to  their  numerous  friends,  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have  selected  two  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties,  which 
they  intend  sending  out.  tiftor  the  23rd  of  March  next. 

GIANTESS.— This  is  the  largest  light  variety  that  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the- public.  Tube  and  sepals  similar  to 
Cassandra,  corolla  dark  rose,  robust  habit. — See  Gardeners' 
Gazette,  September  27, 1815,  "  Giantess  is  curious  on  account  of 
its  size  and  its  colour,  and  will  be  general  in  collections." 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Vauxhall,  have  seen  this  Fuchsia,  and  have 
ordered  four,  and  will  highly  recommend  it  to  any  who  may 
favour  us  with  their  orders  ;  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  three, 
with  many  others.  7s.  Gd.  each,  no  discount  unless  three  are 
taken. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  is  a  fine  large  flower,  with  pale  rose- 
coloured  tube  and  sepals,  and  bright  red  corolla.  A  First 
Class  .Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society. — See  Morning  Merald,  September  IS,  1345, 
"  British  Queen  exacted  universal  admiration,  by  the  delicacy 
of  its  tints  and  its  aspect  of  grace  and  elegance."  7s.  Gd.  each, 
no  discount  unless  two  are  taken. 

Also  their  PETUNIA  "UNIQUE."— A  delicate  peach  colour, 
deeply  margined  with  dark  rose,  a  perfect  smooth  edge,  and 
a  fine  dark  eye.  The  flower  is  one  of  the  finest  form,  very 
dwarf  and  compact  habit.  This  will  be  found  a  desideratum 
to  any  collection.    3s.  Gd.  each,  no  discount. 

J.  &  D.  further  beg  to  state,  they  have  now  readv  fine 
healthy  plants  of  the  following  first-rate  Show  FUCHSIAS  in 
60-sized  pots,  well  adapted  for  early  specimens,,  at  ISs.  per 
dozen,  or  6  for  10s,,  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser. 


L  igti  ts—va  rious. 
Nymph. 
Cassandra. 
Sir  H.  Pottinger. 
Unique. 
Princess  Alice. 
Queen  of  Beauty. 


Darks — various. 
Gigantea. 
Colossus. 
Lowerii. 
Beaudine. 
Brilliant. 
Prince  of  Wales. 


Those  we  can  recommend  with  confidence.  Queen  Victoria 
(Smith's),  5s.  ;  Serratifolia,  5s.  A  remittance  from  unknown 
correspondents. — South  Lambeth,  Feb.  21. 

QlTl  LLlWS^E  ARL  Y  POTATO.  —  The  above 
^  POTATO  is  a  Seedling  of  their  own  raising,  which  they 
have  for  several  years  sent  out  iu  their  own  neighbourhood, 
where  it  has  been  highly  esteemed  ;  but  having  a  wish  to  make 
it  more  extensively  known,  they  have  appointed  the  undermen- 
tioned Seedsmen  in  London  as  Agents,  of  whom  they  may  be 
had  at  4s.  per  peck. 

It  is  a  particularly  healthy  variety,  very  handsome,  of  middle 
size,  second  to  none  in  earliness  or  produce,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  delicious  flavour  aud  nutritious  properties.  When 
taken  up,  they  got  from  12  Potatoes  13$  oz.  of  clean  dry  flour 
or  starph,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  foreign  Arrowroot, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  They  are  desirqus  to  call 
attention  to  its  quality  and  flavour,  and  do  with  confidence  re- 
commend it  in  every  other  respect. 
Agents: — Messrs.  T.  ifc  W.Noble,  152,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Messrs.  Husst  fa  M 'Mullen,  G,  Lea  tjenh  all -street,  London, 

Mr.  Kernan,  4,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  London. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Faunes,   Seedsman,  -128,  St.  JUihn's-stteet,  West 
Smithfield,  London. 

Messrs. -Batt  Ae  Rutley,  Seedsmen,  412,  Strand,  London. 

J.  &  S.   Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,   Northwarnbro', 
near  Odiham,  Hants. 

Vf  STATE,  WANTED  TO  PURCHASETcomprising 

ili  a  Family  Residence,  with  from  50  to  250  acres  of  land.  It 
is  required  to-be  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  not  far  distant  from 
a  crood  Market-town,  and  in  a  healthy  district. — Particulars  to 
be  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Hedges,  Land  Agents,  10,  New  Bond- 
street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 
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PINE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  to  offer  a  quan- 
tity of  Fruiting  and  Succession  PINE  PLANTS,  princi- 
pally QUEENS.  They  are  strong,  well  established,  healthy 
plants,  and  tv  abb  anted  clean. 

The  conveyance  of  goods  by  the  Great  "Western- Railway  is 
now  so  moderate  that  Mossrs.  Veitcii  «fc  Son  would  agree  for 
a  small  extra  charge  to  deliver  them  carriage  free  at  any  sta- 
tion on  the  above  line. — Exeter,  Feb.  21. 


Wt)z  •®ar$ener09  Cftronicle* 


SA TURD Ar,  FEBRUARY  21,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Wbdnesday,  F-b.  25-Sociotv  of  Aru       ....  8  y.M. 

Monday,       Mar.    2 — Entomological         .        .        .        .  eiu. 

TonoAY,         -      3f  Horticultural  ....  3  ».». 

=«.,  ILinnean  ....  8  F.M. 

Friday.  —     6 — Botanical 8  r.M. 


We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our 
readers  Mr.  Meeke's  plans  for  Polmaise  Heating, 
in  his  own  words : — 

"  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your  readers  my 
plans  for  heating-  a  stove-house,  on  simple  radio- 
thermal  principles.  Before,  however,  doing  so,  may 
I  be  pardoned  if  I  ask  for  them  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  all  classes  of  your  readers,  from 
those  who  have  expended  (may  I  not  say  need- 
lessly ?)  their  thousands,  to  produce  stove  tempe- 
ratures, and  those  who  have  long  wished  in  vain  for 
such  horticultural  luxuries  ;  from  the  learned  who 
can  understand  their  principles,  and  the  unlearned 
who  can  only  comprehend  the  plans  ;  and  I  ask 
this,  not  because  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that 
they  will  practically  accomplish  in  the  best  possible 
manner  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  not  because  they 
develope  to  its  full  extent  the  system  for  which  I 
am  contending ;  but  because  I  believe  they  will  to 
a  certain  extent  attain  the  desired  end,  and  because 
they  embody  the  only  natural  (and  as  I  shall  with 
your  permission  in  another  paper  prove),  the  most 
philosophical  principles,  by  which  atmospheric 
heat  and  moisture  are  to  be  distributed. 

"  Let  the  outer  shaded  lines  A  represent  the  walls 
of  a  span-roof  stove-house,  and  B  those  of  a  hot 
chamber,  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  it  will  be  well 
to  line  with  some  non-conducting  material  (probably 
asphalte  roofing)  ;    let   the    second   shaded  lines 


within  A  be  the  walls  of  a  bark-bed  ;  that  portion 
of  the  floor  of  the  house  CCCCC  beneath  the  bark- 
bed,  and  extending  towards  the  hot  chamber  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines  is  to  be  laid  hollow,  and 
its  supports  so  arranged,  as  to  allow  free  atmo- 
spheric communication  beneath  it ;  between  the 
wall  of  the  bark-bed  (extending  round  its  three 
sides),  and  the  lines  DDDD,  is  an  opening,  through 
which  the  air  of  the  house  may  have  free  passage 
into  the  space  beneath ;  the  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  atmospheric  currents  passing  be- 
neath the  floor  and  wall  of  the  house  into  the  hot 
chamber  at  EE,  and  here  a  small  portion  of  the  air 
is  divided  from  the  rest  (as  shown  in  plan)  at  F,  and 
treated  in  the  following  manner  : — At  F  are  two 
dampers,  No.  1  acting  horizontally,  No.  2  verti- 
cally ;  by  means  of  the  latter  a  perfect  command  is 
obtained  over  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  the 
fire  (as  seen  in  section  F  2)  ;  consequently,  over  the 
force  of  the  fire  itself,  and  by  moans  of  the  hori- 
zontal damper,  any  portioa  of  the  air  not  so  re- 
quired can  be  allowed  to  pass  with  the  larger 
quantity,  to  be  heated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
(see  section)  over  the  top  of  the  iron  plate  G,  and 
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beneath  the  slab  of  stone  H,  passing  out  into  the 
chamber  at  I,  and  thence  back  into  the  stove-house 
at  the  opening  K.  Let  L  be  the  ash-pit  (the  door 
of  which  must  fit  accurately)  ;  M  the  fire-place  (its 
supply-door  also  fitting  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  any  air  from  without)  ;  N  the  boiler,  with  flow 
and  return  pipes  into  the  trough  O  ;  the  stone  slab 
H  extends  over  the  fire-place,  forming  the  roof  both 
of  the  flue  and  furnace,  so  that  the  smoke  passes 
beneath  it,  through  the  flue,  in  the  direction  of  the 
curved  arrows  (see  plan),  into  the  chimney  P,  also 
to  be  furnished  with  a  damper  outside  the  hot 
chamber ;  the  iron  plate  will  incessantly  conduct  and 
radiate  the  heat  supplied  by  the  burning  fuel,  and 
this  will  be  as  incessantly  borne  away  by  the 
ceaseless  currents  flowing  onwards  from"  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  house  ;  the  water-trough 
O  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  screen,  extend- 
ing in  front  and  over  the  hot-air  opening,  so  that 
the  escape  of  the  latter  into  the  house  will  not 
fully  take  place  till  it  has  passed  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  trough. 


"  Does  not  this  plan,  then,  embody  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  am  contending  ?  does  it  not 
provide  for  a  full  communication  of  the  Cd'oric 
evolved  by  the  burning  fuel  to  the  atmosphere, 
by  means  of  a  rapidly  conducting  body  ?  does 
it  not  provide  for  its  radiation  ?  does  it  not 
secure  a  full  and  free  distribution  of  the  caloric 
so  communicated  and  radiated,  by  availing  itself 
of  the  property  which  all  gaseous  bodies  so 
powerfully  possess  of  distributing  calorie  by  the 
movements  of  their  particles,  in  other  words,  by 
atmospheiic  currents  ?  does  it  not  provide  for  an 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  propor- 
tionate to  its  temperature  ;  the  air  and  the  water 
deriving  their  heat  from  the  same  source,  while  the 
moisture,  if  desirable,  can  be  lessened  by  many 
simple  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  checking 
its  flow  from  the  boiler  or  diminishing  the  surface 
exposed?  does  it  not  insure  too  a  full  deposition 
of  dew,  by  the  saturation  of  the  heated  atmosphere 
when  that  atmosphere  cools?  But  I  am  treading 
upon  those  philosophical  grounds,  on  which  I  shall 


shortly  call  upon  your  readers  to  reject  all  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  heating  purposes. 

"  With  regard  to  ventilation,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  its  importance,  and  though  I  have 
not  shown  the  mode  by  which  I  propose  to 
effect  it,  for  fear  of  complicating  the  plans,  their 
adaptation  to  it  is  most  easy.  Thus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  roof  of  the  flue  is  formed  of 
an  iron  plate  ;  if  the  floor  of  the  flue  were  formed 
of  the  same  material,  and  beneath  this  a  space  were 
left,  communicating  at  the  end  towards  the  chimney 
with  the  external  air,  and  at  the  other  opening  into 
the  hot  chamber,  it  is  evident  that  the  fresh  air 
will  rush  from  without  beneath  the  plate,  become 
warmed,  and  mixing  with  the  other  heated  air  in 
the  chamber,  will  be  carried  into  the  house  ;  the 
quantity  supplied  can  be  regulated  by  a  damper  at 
the  external  opening. 

"  One  word  as  to  expense  ;  this  of  course 
will  much  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  party  erecting  it;  thcttgh,  perhaps,  I  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Ayres,  that  the  most  durable 
way  in  these  matters  is  the  cheapest :  the  floor  of 
the  house  forming  the  cold-air  drain,  three  wooden 
dampers  for  the  regulation  of  cold  air,  an  iron  one 
for  the  chimney,  two  slabs  of  cast  iron  (if  my  system 
of  ventilation  is  adopted),  a  simple  boiler,  with  3  or 
4  feet  of  pipe,  a  tub  with  a  ball-cock  as  a  supply 
cistern,  a  wooden  trough,  a  slab  of  stone,  the  bricks 
of  the  stove,  and  a  few  fire-bricks  to  line  the  side  of 
the  furnace,  are  all  that  necessity  requires ;  their 
actual  expense  any  one  can  ascertain  ;  their  expense 
relatively  to  hot-water  apparatus  I  shall  leave  to  be 
calculated  by  those  who  have  erected  such  things, 
and  who,  I  hope,  are  by  this  time  beginning  to  com- 
pare their  cost  and  their  worth.  If  I  have  not  made 
myself  intelligible,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give 
any  further  explanations  to  any  persons  anxious  to 
try  the  plan,  or  any  modification  of  it,  who  will 
communicate  with  me ;  my  only  desire  being  to  see 
this  system  carried  out.  And  nothing  will  afford  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  my  own  plans  super- 
seded by  others  formed  on  the  same  principles,  but 
excelling  in  their  development." 

Two  inventions  were  produced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  last  Tuesday,  to  which 
we  must  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  was  a  contrivance  by  Mr.  Fry,  of  Black- 
heath,  for  examining  the  roots  of  plants  in  very 
"arge  pots.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  the  "ball" 
out  of  such  pots  by  the  usual  process  of  inverting 
them,  and  allowing  the  ball  to  drop,  because  they 
are  too  heavy.  Mr.  Fry  meets  the  difficulty  by  the- 
following  contrivance.  A  pet  is  made  with  a  move- 
able bottom,  concave  on  the  upper  side  like  a 
saucer.  When  the  ball  of  such  a  pot  is  to  be 
examined,  the  latter  is  placed  upon  a  heavy  wooden 
block  cut  into  a  cylindrical  form,  which  forces  up- 
wards the  moveable  bottom,  and  carries  the  ball 
with  it  without  the  slightest  disturbance.  After  the 
roots  have  been  examined,  the  pot  is  lifted  upwards 
till  the  ball  is  replaced,  and  the  wooden  cylinder  is 
removed.  This  little  apparatus  is  simple  and 
effectual,  and  will  be  of  service  to  the  growers 
of  specimen  plants  for  exhibition. 

The  other  invention  is  of  much  more  importance. 
The  value  of  hygrometers,  that  is  to  say  of  instru- 
ments capable  of  indicating  the  amount  of  moisture 
present  in  the  air,  is  now  well  known  to  all  gar- 
deners. Such  an  instrument  is,  indeed,  as  much 
wanted  as  a  thermometer;  but  we  have  hitherto 
had  nothing  fit  for  ordinary  use.  Daniell's  hygro- 
meter and  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  the  only  two 
instruments  now  generally  used,  are  entirely  ilii- 
suited  to  garden  purposes  ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  off  the  indications  of  Daxiell's  hygrometer 
without  much  experience  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Mr.  Siumoxs  has  contrived  a  hygrometer  which  ap- 
pears to  embrace  every  point  required  in  gardening, 
and  which  is  free  from  the  objections  just  mentioned. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  property  which  wood  is 
well  known  to  possess,  of  expanding  in  a  moist,  and 
contracting  in  a  dry,  atmosphere.  By  adapting  a 
thin  slip  of  Mahogany,  cut  across  the  grain,  to  an 
index  made  to  traverse  a  dial  plate  like  that  of  a 
watch,  he  is  able  to  show,  with  considerable  exact- 
ness, the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  To  effect 
this,  the  dial  is  divided  off  into  degrees,  over  which 
the  index  passes ;  when  the  air  is  dry,  the  wood 
contracts  and  pulls  the  index  hand  in  one  direction, 
when  it  is  damp  it  expands,  and  pushes  it  in  the  op- 
posite. The  greatest  amount  of  atmospheric  dry- 
ness forms  one  extreme  of  the  scale,  and  that  of 
wetness  the  other  :  between  these  two  points  the 
index  is  incessantly  moving,  as  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere varies. 

We  have  had  one  of  these  instruments  under  ex- 
amination for  some  time,  and  we  are  able  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms.     It  is  so  sensitive,  that 
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mere  breathing  upon  it  sets  it  in  action,  and  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  indicating  at  all  times  by  its  index 
hand  exactly  what  the  state  of  the  air  may  be.  We 
Tegard  it  as  the  very  best  instrument  that  has  been 
introduced  into  notice  for  a  long  time,  so  far  as 
practical  gardening  is  concerned.  It  may  not  be, 
and  probably  is  not,  fit  for  very  strict  scientific  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  every  object  of 
horticulture. 

In  the  official  report  on  the  Potato  Chop,  by 
the  late  Irish  commission,  dated  Nov.  7,  1845  (see 
p.  767,  1845),  is  the  following  paragraph.  "  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiments  that 
Potatoes,  though  diseased,  will  grow  and  produce 
apparently  healthy  plants."  Nevertheless,  the 
commissioners  thought  it  imprudent  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  such  Potatoes,  "except  by  way 
of  experiment;"  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  evi- 
dence in  their  favour  was  inconclusive.  We  greatly 
regret  to  state  that  the  event  has  justified  their 
caution.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  announce  posi- 
tively that  although  diseased  Potatoes  will  produce 
plants  which  for  a  few  weeks  appear  to  be  healthy, 
yet  that  they  will  not  remain  so,  and  that  diseased 

SETS  WILL  PERPETUATE  DISEASE. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  that  it  had  been  for  some 
time  rumoured  that  the  new  Potato  crop  was  again 
attacked  in  forcing-houses  by  the  old  disease  ;  that 
the;e  rumouis  had  become  so  frequent  as  to  cause 
strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  truth  ;  and  that 
the  result  of  that  inquiry  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
reports  alluded  to.  '  Potatoes  were  produced  from 
Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Lady  Rolle,  at  Bicton, 
in  which  the  disease  had  manifested  itself  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  first,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brown  gangrene  on  the  haulm  under- 
ground and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  tuber, 
and  next  by  rotting  blotches  on  the  leaves.  These 
Potatoes  had  been  planted  in  the  autumn.  In  the 
month  of  January  "  they  were  as  strongly  and 
eveu.lv  above-ground  as  I  ever  saw  a  field  of  Pota- 
toes in  May,"  are  Mr.  Barnes's  words.  The  disease 
was  remarked  upon  taking  up  a  portion  for  trans- 
planting to  a  hotbed  for  forcing.  Of  the  samples 
produced  to  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, one,  and  much  the  worst,  was  the  produce  of 
"rather  badly  affected  tubers  ;"  in  these  the  whole 
of  the  under-ground  haulm  was  already  gangrened, 
and  brittle.  Another  sample,  from  tubers  supposed 
to  have  been  sound,  also  manifested  the  symptoms 
in  putrifying  blotches  on  the  leaves,  accompanied 
by  the  under-ground  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  this  Devonshire  evidence,  it  was 
mentioned  that  plants  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  examined  the  previous  afternoon, 
were  found  in  the  same  state,  the  under-ground 
haulm  having  already  begun  to  decay  in  blotches. 
It  was  added  that  these  plants  were  also  obtained 
from  diseased  tubers,  planted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  progress  of  growth.  No 
trace  of  fungi  could  in  their  instance  be  discovered 
on  the  decaying  spaces  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  some  hours'  duration  ;  but  a  white 
mouldiness  had  manifested  itself  on  the  stems  sent 
up  from  Bicton. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Upon  examining  more  care- 
fully the  young  Potatoes  formed  by  the  diseased 
sets,  wefound  still  further  evidence  of  latent  mischief. 
Some  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Potatoes  had  formed 
tubers  and  roots  without  haulm  or  foliage  ;  they 
were  what  are  called  in  Cornwall  "  Bobbinjoans." 
In  one  of  these  the  brown  colour  on  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  the  earliest  symptom  of  disease,  was  al- 
ready appearing  in  numerous  minute  places,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  young  Potato  [this  Potato  became 
black  after  24  hours'  exposure  to  air]  ;  others  were 
decaying  on  the  surface,  and  one  of  them  had  already 
rotted  away.  We  now,  therefore,  warn  the 
public  thatDISEASED  sets  will  produce  a  diseased 
crop.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains  upon  that 
point. 

But  unfortunately  this  intricate  question  is  not 
settled  by  such  an  announcement.  On  the  con- 
trarv  a  far  more  serious  consideration  remains  behind . 
Ctui'we  regard  the  sound  (?)  Potatoes  saved  from  the 
diseased  fields  of  last  year  as  fit  for  seed  ?  It  may 
be  rash  to  venture  upon  any  prediction  concerning 
so  wholly  unknown  a  subject ;  but  nevertheless  the 
interests  involved  in  this  question  are  so  mighty 
that  we  must  be  content  to  bear  the  reproaches 
which  may  be  poured  upon  us  if  we  hazard  an 
opinion  which  the  result  may  not  confirm.  We 
venture  then  to  declare  thus  early  that  great  doubts 

EXIST    AS  TO  THE  FITNESS  FOR  SEED    OF  APPARENTLY 

sound  Potatoes  from  diseased  districts.  That 
the  remaining  Potatoes  of  last  year's  crop  are  in  an 
unusual  condition  is  certain ;  they  are  more  ex- 
citable ;  they  will  sprout  much  quicker  than  is 
customary  ;  at  this  early  period  Potatoes  are  found 


in  a  state  of  advanced  growth  when  the  pits  are 
opened;  and  this  has  taken  place  much  beyond 
what  can  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  mildness  of  the 
season.  In  fact,  the  old  tubers  of  last  autumn 
began  to  grow  in  a  few  weeks  after  they  became 
ripe  or  what  seemed  so  ;  an  event  unknown  in 
previous  Potato  culture.  Why  this  is  we  know 
not  ;  nor  shall  we  embarrass  ourselves  with 
enquiring  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  or  that 
chemical  peculiarity.  It  may  be  very  true  that 
the  Potatoes  have  formed  unstable  casein  in- 
stead of  stable  albumen  ;  or  some  other  ex- 
planation may  be  more  correct.  For  us  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  vitality  of  the  Potato  is 
affected.  The  living  principle  is  changed  ;  of  that 
no  doubt  can  exist ;  and  such  being  the  case  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  disease  of  last  year  will 
continue  to  appear  until,  or  except  where.tho  original 
constitution  of  the  Potato  is  recovered. 

But  we  would  not  sound  a  note  of  alarm  upon 
mere  speculations.  We  grieve  to  announce  that  we 
have  now  before  us  evidence  that  confirms  the  view 
we  have  ventured  to  take.  Among  the  Bicton  Pota- 
toes above  alluded  to  was  one  which  the  most  prac- 
tised eye  would,  we  think,  have  pronounced  sound  ; 
its  skin  was  clear,  its  texture  uniformly  pale  yellow, 
with  no  tendency  to  change  colour  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  its  surface  had  not  a  blemish, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  very  narrow  short 
streak  on  one  side,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  scratch  of  a  fork.  This  Potato  pushed 
vigorously  ;  its  main  stem  is  half  an  inch  in 
diameter;  it  must  have  shown  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  most  robust  health  ;  and  yet  gangrene  has 
attacked  the  haulm  just  above  the  tuber,  and  the 
usual  blotchings  have  appeared  upon  the  loaves. 
This  Potato  plant  is  unequivocally  diseased. 

We  will  suppose  that  some  trace  of  disease  could 
have  been  found  in  this  Potato,  by  cutting  it  into 
thin  slices,  though  we  have  failed  to  discover  them 
by  that  process.  Admitting  this,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  healthy  Potatoes  can  only  be  discovered 
by  such  a  process,  the  crop  of  next  season  is 
DOOMED  wherever  sets  from  diseased  fields  are 
employed. 

We  therefore  warn  the  country,in  the  most  empha- 
tic language  that  words  are  capable  of  conveying,  to 
think  well  of  what  is  coming  ;  to  plant  no  Potatoes 
to  which  suspicion  attaches  ;  and,  if  sets  from  unin- 
fected districts  cannot  be  procured,  to  crop  their  land 
with  something  else.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  precautions  there  is  no 
security  for  the  Potato  crop  of  1 846. 

[Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  con- 
firmation of  our  worst  fears.  Mr.  Errinoton,  gr. 
to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  at  Oulton,  in  Cheshire, 
writes  that  in  a  garden  neaT  him  "  the  Early  Kidney 
Potatoes  in  frames  are  totally  destroyed!''  He 
adds  that  he  "saw  the  frames  last  week,  and  the 
stems  have  mortified  from  the  leaves  downwards, 
exactly  as  the;/  did  in  the  open  fields  last  September." 
Mr.  James  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Hale,  a  market-gardener  at  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire,  has  had  his  early  Potatoes  attacked 
with  last  year's  disease  ;  that  "  half  his  crop, 
amounting  to  about  60  lights,  is  gone;"  that  the 
plants  "  were  looking  well,  and  about  8  inches  high, 
and  all  at  once  they  were  attacked."  Mr.  Hale, 
florist,  Stockwell,  saw  these  Potatoes,  and  autho- 
rises Mr.  Cuthill  to  say  so  ;  the  owner  was  dust- 
ing them  with  lime. 

We  have,  received  a  sample  of  Potatoes  from  Mr. 
Milburn,  of  Thorpfield,  near  Thirsk,  just  taken 
out  of  the  pits,  and  "  quite  sound  as  far  as  he  can 
judge,"  in  which  indeed  there  is  not  the  smallest 
outward  sign  of  decay,  and  yet  we  find  every  one 
marked  with  the  disease  upon  cutting  into  them. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  forced  Potatoes  at 
Col.  Wyndham's,  at  Petworth,  have  proved  to  be 
diseased,  although  great  care  was  taken  in  picking 
out  what  appeared  to  be  sound  sets.  Of  this  last 
case,  however,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge 
as  yet.] 

The  unexpected  revival  of  the  Potato  question 
compels  us  to  defer  the  continuation  of  our  remarks 
upon  the  effects  on  plants  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Cephus  Pygm.eus  (tlie  Corn  Saw-fly). — When  atten- 
tion is  once  called  to  a  neglected  subject,  it  is  almost 
incredible  what  light  is  soon  thrown  upon  it.  The  eco- 
nomy of  this  insect  was  unknown  in  England  a  few  years 
back,  but  the  French  naturalists  and  agriculturists 
lately  recorded  their  researches,  and  its  history  had 
scarcely  been  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  when  a  gentleman  at  Cranford 
discovered  portions  of  bis  Wheat  crop  infested  by  the 
Cephus.  He  found  that  some  straws  readily  broke  off 
towards  the  ground  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  last 
August  he  showed  me  several  which  he  had  slit  open 
(Fig.  1)  with  the  larvae  and  their  cases  in  them,  about 


an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  root,  and  just  above  a  knot 
was  a  larva  lying  straight  within  a  fine  silky  film  (Fig. 2), 
with  some  dung  below  it,  and  a  farinaceous  substance 
resembling  dry  paste  above  it.  It  soon  made  its  way 
out,  from  being  disturbed,  and  laid  in  the  curved  po- 
sition shown  at  Fig.  3.  It  was  yellower  than  represented 
by  M.  Guerin,  more  wrinkled,  the  head  was  not  so 
brown,  but  that  might  be  owing  to  its  not  being  quite 
matured,  and  there  were  four  fleshy  protuberances,  the 
analogues  of  abdominal  feet,  which  were  very  distinct 
when  the  animal  was  irritated :  pectoral  feet  it  hadjnone. 
It  appears  that  Wheat  crops  are  not  commonly 
attacked  by  the  Cephus  in  France,  but  Rye  is  some- 
times so  extensively  affected,  that  a  field  appears  at 
harvest  time  as  if  it  had  been  traversed  by  sportsmen 
and  dogs  in  every  direction.  The  infested  plants  may 
be  readily  detected  a  week  or  two  before  harvest  by  the 
whitened  and  straight  ears  being  elevated  above  the- 
others,  and  appearing  perfectly  matured,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  green  crop,  the 
ears  of  which  are  full  and  drooping,  whilst  the  others, 
are  either  empty,  or  contain  only  a  few  shrivelled  horny 
grains.  The  maggots  inhabiting  the  straws  live  through 
the  winter  in  a  fine  transparent  case  of  the  closest 
texture,  and  in  all  probability  impervious  to  the  air  ; 
they  have  been  observed  transformed  into  the  pupa 
state  at  the  end  of  March  :  these  have  hatched  the 
beginning  of  April ;  but  oftener  at  the  end  of  May, 
before  the  Rye  and  Wheat  are  in  flower,  but  I  usually 
find  the  Cephus  in  corn-fields  in  June,  and  in  the  first 

week  of  July  the 
females  only  are 
abundant.  After 
pairing,  this  sex 
pierces  the  stalk 
below  the  firstknot, 
and  deposits  an  egg 
in  the  interior,  or 
else  later  in  the 
year  the  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  stem 
immediately  below 
the  ear.  The  young 
maggot  lives  on  the 
interior  of  the 
tender  straw  ;  it 
subsequently  per- 
forates the  knot 
and  passes  higher 
up,  sometimes  tra- 
versing all  the 
joints.  When  full 
grown  it  returns, 
and  arriving  at  the 
base  of  the  straw,  it'euts  it  down  level  with  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  harvest.  It  then  enters  the  stump  of 
theRyea  little  below  the  soil,Jwhere  it  closes  its  tunnel 
with  a  stopper  of  sawdust  and  excrement,  encloses 
itself  in  a  transparent  cocoon  a  great  deal  larger  than 
itself  (fig.  4),  and  there  remains  for  eight  months.* 
The  straws  being  cut  circularly  on  the  inside  by  the 
maggot  which  is  furnished  with  strong  jaws,  they  die* 
and  are  readily  broken  off  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  fly 
when  it  hatches  can,  without  any  difficulty,  make  its 
escape 

Cephus  pygmaeus  is  of  a  shining  black  colour  ;  it  has 
prominent  eyes,  and  three  ocelli  on  the  crown  ;  the  an- 
tennae are  rather  long,  slender,  slightly  clavate,  and 
composed  of  21  joints  ;  the  mouth,  in  the  male,  including 
the  powerful  jaws,  is  bright  yellow,  a  spot  on  the 
nose  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes  are  of  the  same 
colour  ;  the  abdomen  is  sessile,  rather  long,  slender,  and 
slightly  compressed,  at  the  base  is  a  yellow  membrane, 
there  are  yellow  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  first  and  second 
segments,  and  a  dot  on  the  back  of  the  latter ;  the  third 
and  fifth  segments  have  broad  yellow  margins,  the  sixth 
hasanarrowone,formingspotson  the  sides  and  back,  and 
the  apex  is  yellow  ;  the  wings  are  transparent  and  iri- 
descent, with  many  cells,  the  costa  and  stigma  are  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  all  the  nervures  are  fine  and  brown  ; 
the  legs  are  bright  yellow,  including  the  coxae  and 
trochanters,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  thighs,  have  black 
stripes  on  the  outside  ;  the  hinder  tibiae  are  spurred 
at  the  apex,  with  another  pair  of  spurs  below  the  middle ; 
they  are  brown  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  the  5-jointed 
tarsi ;  the  claws  are  bifid  with  little  pulvilli  between 
them  (fig.  .5,  the  cross  lines  showing  the  natural  dimen- 
sions). The  female  is  larger,  the  palpi  and  sides  of 
the  jaws  only  are  yellow  ;  the  abdomen  is  rather  stouter 
and  shorter,  the  yellow  spots  on  the  two  basal  joints 
are  either  very  minute  or  obliterated,  the  margin  of 
the  6th  is  less  apparent,  and  the  bands  are  more  of  a 
sulphur  colour  ;  the  apex  is  sloped  off  obliquely,  and 
receives  a  black  ovipositor,  which  is  but  slightly  exposed; 
the  wings  are  rather  smoky  ;  the  legs  are  ochreous, 
the  coxae,  trochanters,  and  thighs  black,  excepting  the 
extremity  of  the  latter  above  ;  the  hinder  tibiae  are 
brown  outside,  and  the  four  posterior  tarsi  are  of  the 
same  colour. 

These  flies  resort  to  flowers  in  corn-fields,  Grass  in 
woods,  and  Umbelliferae  and  Compositse  on  banks  and 
roadsides.  The  straws  containing  the  larvae  may  be 
detected  after  harvest  by  a  little  attention,  the  short 
pieces  of  stubble  being  cut  very  horizontally  by  them. 
They  undoubtedly  cause  some  mischief,  as  the  ears  of 
the  infested  stems  are  either  steril,  or  contain  only  a 
small  number  of  shrivelled  grains.  Burning  the  stubble 
seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  extirpating  the  Cephus, 
but  there  is  an  Ichneumon  named  Pachymerus  calci- 


Vide  M.  Dugaigneau's  and  M.  Herperi's  Memoirs. 
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trator  which  kteps  it  in  check  by  depositing  eggs  ia  the 
maggots   of  the  Cephus,  which   hatch   and   live   upon 


-Ruricola. 


theuit- 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 
Stenorhyncbxs  speciosus. — An  old  terrestrial  orchid 
roni  the  West  Indies  ;  but  much  neglected.  This  plant 
will  class  in  point  of  cultivation  with  the  Bletias,  Neottias, 
Sec,  and  requires  no  very  particular  treatment,  except- 
»  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  It  blossoms  natu- 
illy  under  the  above  treatment  in  January,  and  very 
freely.  The  flowers  are  scarlet  or  rather  a  very  lively 
brick  red.  Like  many  of  these  plants,  it  should  not  be 
too  much  divided,  but  allowed  to  increase  into  stout 
plants,  which  will  throw  up  six  or  eight  spikes  of  bios 
sonis  each.  It  continues  in  blossom  for  two  months, 
makes  considerable  display,  and  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  one  desirous  of  handsome  flowers  of  easy  culti- 
vation in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Erantiiemum  pclchellum.— Blues  amongst  forced 
flowers  are  rare  ;  therefore,  this  plant  is  very  desirable. 
Struck  from  cuttings  in  the  early  part  of  February,  and 
highly  cultivated,  they  will  make  nice  bushes  by  the 
early  part  of  August,  when  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  stove  to  the  cool  greenhouse,  to  check 
further  excitement  to  growth.  Introduced  to  a  lively 
temperature  of  from  05°  to  70<?  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  if  possible  to  bottom-heat,  they  will 
blossom  beautifully  through  December  aud  January  ; 
when,  if  cut  down,  disrooted,  aud  carried  through  the 
same  routine  as  the  cuttings,  they  will  make  better 
bushes  still  by  the  autumn  following— having  more 
flowers  in  proportion  to  the  foliage.  These  plants  delight 
in  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  are  better 
kept  in  pans  of  water  wheu  in  flower.  Soil  should  be 
strong  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 

PoiNsErriA  pulceerrima.— This  noble  stove-shrub, 
although  insignificant  in  the  true  flower,  has  such  a  sur- 
prising scarlet  bract,  that  it  makes  under  high  cultiva- 
tion, an  extraordinary  display.  Few  persons,  however, 
can  find  room  for  it  grown  to  Bix  or  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  best  way  is  to  dwarf  it,  by  cutting  in  the  old  plants 
severely  late'in  the  spring— say  about  April.  They  will 
produce  cuttings  in  a  month  after,  which  slipped  off, 
struck,  and  placed  under  high  cultivation,  with  bottom- 
heat,  will  make  nice  plant3  of  two  feet  high  by  Novem- 
ber ;  at  which  period,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  a  light 
house,  thev  will  begin  to  blossom.  Under  this  mode  of 
cultivation  it  will  be  well  to  put  three  cuttings  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  and  these  mav  have  one  shift  into  a  7-inch  pot,  about 
the  early  part  of  August.  They  will  thus  make  a  greater 
displav,  and  wiil  not  need  topping  to  make  them  bushy, 
which"  would  scarcely  be  prudent  with  such  late  grown 
plants.  Soil  should  be  strong  loam,  peat,  and  manure, 
with  a  little  sharp  sand. 

Billbergiairidifolia. — A  native  of  Rio,and  of  rather 
modern  introduction,  is  scarcely  second  to  the  Poinset- 
tia  ia  display,  whilst  in  point  of  elegance  it  is  the  admi- 
ration of  everybody.  It  wants  very  similar  treatment 
to  the  terrestrial  orchids,  in  fact,  good  Pine-apple  treat- 
ment will  just  suit  it.  Like  many  other  plants  for  forc- 
ing, early  'growth  is  a  material  point ;  this  secured,  a 
withdrawal  from  the  high  excitement  of  the  stove  to  a 
greenhuu-e  in  July  or  August  serves  to  concentrate  the 
energies  of  the  plant  for  flowering. 

Euphorbia  jACO.1nsrFi.0RA.  —  This  most  beautiful 
winter  flower  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  every  collec- 
tion ;  its  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  although  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  get  the  plants  into  a  bushy  state.  The 
two  or  three  year  old  plants  make  the  best  bushes,  and 
cuttings  struek  from  these,  when  they  "  break "  in 
February  will  make  nice  plants  for  a  small  shelf  by  the 
ensuing  autumn.  Mr.  Beaton  has  recommended  turning 
■them  011  their  sides  in  the  course  of  their  cultivation,  to 
-eacourage  the  emission  of  shoots  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  and  a  good  plan  it  is.  However,  if  a  lively 
and  powerful  action  of  root,  through  well  constituted 
aud  porous  soil  and  bottom  heat,  be  ensured,  they  will, 
with  "stopping,"  break  many  shoots.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  cuttings  to  be  had,  1  should  recommend  put- 
ting tiniee  in  a  small  pot,  which  should  receive  only  one 
shift  afterwards  ;  they  will  thus  make  more  effect  than 
■single  plants.  Soil  should  he  sandy  heath,  leaf  soil,  and 
loam,  all  in  a  lumpy  state,  to  which  add  plenty  of  small 
charcoal,  pounded  crocks,  and  sharp  sand,  with  the  pot 
one  third  tilled  with  drainage. 

Mignonette  —Everybody's    favourite,  and  is  easily 
Town,  provided  good  frame  or  pit  room  can  be  secured 
fur  it.     Two  sowings,  the  one  about  the  fiist  week  in 
August,  and   the   other  three  weeks  later,  will  furnish 
plants  for  both  autumn  and  spring.     They  may  be  sown 
in  a  small  bed,  aud,  when  compact  plants,  m:iy  be  trans- 
ferred to  5-inch  pots,  putting  five  or  six  in  each  pot. 
They  require  much  care  on  their  removal,  and  must  he 
placed  in  a  close  aud  moist  atmosphere  for  a  week  ;  in 
fact  they  should  receive  cutting  treatment.    They  enjoy 
abundance  of  light  ;  no  soil  or  plan  will  flower  them  in 
perfection  unless  they  are  near  the  glass.     A  hack  shelf 
in  a  pit,  or  a  frame  made  up  specially  for  them  with 
the  glass  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  pots  placed  on,  or 
rather  plunged  in,  ashes,  is  the  best  situation  for  them. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  plantsthick  and 
stout,  to  pinch  the  terminal  bud  of  each  off  when  they 
are  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  pots,  and  not  before.     Air 
must  be  given  abundantly  at  all  times  possible.     They 
must  be  well  secured  against  severe  frosts  by  plenty  of 
covering,  and  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  during  the 
dark  months  of  November  and  December. 


parts  manure  and  leaf  soil,  to  which  I  add  coarse  sand  I  in  good  situations  must  be   taken  from  the  tree,  as  it 
and  charcoal  siftings.  were,  prematurely,   it   would   probably   ripen  on   the 

Cvmbidium  sinense  and   ensifolium.— Two  Chinese  J  northern  aspects  of  walls,  and  in  situations  where  most 


terrestrial  orchids,  which  although  somewhat  incon. 
spicuous  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flower,  are  nevertheless 
elegant  when  closely  examined,  and  of  delightful  fra- 
<*rance  ;  the  C.  sinense  is  particularly  so.  The  scent 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  best  summer  Mignonette. 
The  only  thing  to  lament  is  the  slowness  of  its  increase, 
as  could  a  large  stock  of  it  be  obtained,  in  large  and 
luxuriant  masses,  it  would  be  invaluable  ;  and  having 
run  through  their  summer's  growth,  might  be  housed 
in  a  moderate  greenhouse,  and  introduced  in  succession 
through  [the  whole  of  the  winter.  The  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  of  terrestrial  orchids.  Squares  of  peat 
and  lumps  of  charcoal  suit  them  well,  the  pot  being  ex- 
tremely well  drained. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  Winter  Flowers  for  the 
present,  I  beg  to  say  that  a  vast  number  of  other  plants 
possess  capabilities  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  I 
annex  in  the  following  list,  and  hope  thereby  to  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  subject.  Let  me  not  be 
understood,  however,  as  favouring  the  idea  that  any 
°-ardener,  be  he  ever  so  clever,  can  hope  to  succeed 
with  all  these  things  at  once,  under  a  mixed  system  of 
glass.  No  ;  where  a  thorough  succession  of  winter 
flowers  is  desired,  special  structures  must  be  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  must  have  unremitting  atten- 
tion ;  in  fact,  they  must  form  a  distinct  branch  of  gar- 
dening by  themselves. 

1£i8celi.ai?eoc: 


Lili-ms 

Amaryllises 

Hedyehiums 

Pancratiums 

Lescheaaultias 

Lilacs 

Syringaa 

Pelargoniums 

Euphorbias 

Bletias 

Mezereon 

Hepaticaa 


Crocuses 

Scillas 

Helleborus 

Oranges 

Oldenlandia 

Chorozemas 

Wallflowers 

Anemones 

Calceolarias 

Dianthus 

Gardenia 

Chimonanthus 


Cornelian  Cherry 

Honeysuckles 

Heaths 

Con-seas 

Epacrises 

Pultenseas 

Coronillas 

Cypripediums 

Polygalas 

Luculia 

Ji.  Errington, 
Oulton. 


THE  FLEMISH  BEAUTY  PEAR. 

Synonumes.— La  Belle  de  Flandres,  Brilliant,  Imperatrice  de 
France,  Josephine  (of  some),  Bouche  Nouvelle,  Bosc  Sire, 
Bosch,  Fondante  duBois  (of  some).  m         ... 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  Flemish  variety  is  in  the 
possession  of  many  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  state 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  gathered  in  order  to  render  it 
melting,  sugary,  and  exceedingly  delicious.  If  allowed 
to  hang  till  it  readily  parts  by  merely  raising  it  up, 
without  pulling,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Thus  allowed 
to  remain  after  the  time  it  ought  to  be  gathered,  it  will 
increase  in  size,  and  a  rich  vermilion  tinge  will  pervade 


The  soil 


the  russet  next  the  sun,  so  that  no  one  would  think  of 
gathering  whilst  such  apparent  improvement  was  going 
on  ;  but  it  will  not  become  melting  if  treated  with  such 
forbearance,  and  the  flesh  acquires  a  disagreeable  Anise 
perfume.  The  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  of  requiring 
to  be  gathered  unusually  early  was  accidental.  Some 
fruit  was  blown  down  when  the  crimson  tinge  was  only 
just  commencing  to  be  formed,  and  wheu  the  stalk 
would  not  separate  from  the  spur  without  some  degree 
of  violence;  these  proved  excellent,  and  the  portion 
left  on  the  tree  became  the  reverse. 

The  accompanying  representation  is  only  a  medium 
sized  fruit  from  a  standard.  The  flesh  is  yellowish 
white,  melting,  very  sweet  and  rich.  In  perfection  in 
the  end  of  September  and  in  October.  Tree  spreading, 
shoots  long,  rather  slender,  clear  purplish  brown,  with 
numerous  white  dots  ;  buds  prominent.  Leaves  middle 
sized,  ovate,  tapering,  pointed,  flat,  slightly  serrated 
petioles  long   and  slender ;  stipules  linear. 


Flowers 


mav  be  two  parts  of  turfy  loam,  and  the  third  equal  1  middle-sized,  expanding  early  ;  petals  obovate. 

tEojalAgr.Jour.:v.6,p.l86.  I      The  tree  bears  well  as  a  standard  ;  and  as  the  fruit 


other  kiuds  cannot  attain   the  degree  of  maturity  they 
require, — H.  T. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Planting. —  Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  tender 
mother  soothe  a  child  to  sleep,  and  afterwards  lay  it 
down  to  rest '.  The  operation,  to  uninstructed  eyes,  may- 
appear  very  simple,  scarcely  demanding  a  thought,  but 
it  is  really  one  of  great  skill  and  difficulty  to  perform 
properly.  The  babe  must  be  so  held  as  to  render  every 
motion  as  pleasing  as  possible  ;  the  tones  of  the  voice 
must  be  gentle  and  soothing  ;  and,  in  consigning  the 
little  one  to  its  bed,  all  the  mechanism  of  the  arms  of 
the  nurse  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  jarring  or 
rough  motions  disturbing  its  slumbers.  An  experienced 
mother  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  infant  is  rightly 
put  to  bed,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  is 
performed,  can  predict  the  length  or  shortness  of  its 
repose.  We  mistake  greatly  wheu  we  imagine  duties 
are  easily  discharged  because  they  are  common,  and 
have  common  things  for  their  subjects  ;  for  matters  of 
every-day  occurrence,  and  which  seem  to  be  perfectly 
easy,  often  demand  a  long  apprenticeship  for  their  effi- 
cient performance. 

The  familiar  illustration  just  noticed  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me  when  engaged  in  planting,  or  when  con- 
templating the  right  or  wrong  methods  in  which  this 
important  part  of  gardening  is  carried  on.  An  expe- 
rienced eye  can  tell  whether  a  proper  degree  of  repose 
(so  to  speak)  is  given  to  a  plant  when  committed  to  the 
earth,  and  from  the  way  in  which  this  is  done,  can  pre- 
dict the  future  destiny  of  the  shrub  or  tree.  Yet  to  the 
unthinking  what  is  apparently  more  easy  !  To  dig  a 
hole,  and  thrust  the  roots  into  it  ;  and  afterwards  to 
tread  down  the  loosened  soil,  is,  with  many,  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  planting.  The  result  of  this  ig- 
norance is  visible  in  the  great  majority  of  gardens. 
Many  productions  die ;  others  can  only  maintain  a  slow 
aud  sickly  growth.  Fruit- trees  canker,  and  ornamental 
shrubs  continue  dwarfish  and  dwindling,  more  from 
improper  planSng  than  any  other  cause.  Soils,  of 
course,  have  considerable  influence,  but  planting  has 
much  more  ;  and  when  the  amateur  cannot  command 
the  former  of  the  exact  kind,  he  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, surmount  the  inconvenience  by  skilful  planting. 

Let  two  men  purchase  two  collections  of  Rose-trees  of 
precisely  the  same  varieties,  age,  and  general  character, 
and  plant  them  in  the  same  soil  and  aspect,  and  yet 
the  results  may  be  as  different  as  possible,  leading  at 
first  sight  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  grower 
had  been  imposed  upon  in  the  quality  of  his  plants. 
The  Rosary  of  one  will  be  rapid  in  its  growth,  making, 
in  some  cases,  shoots  four  or  five  feet  long  in  a  season ; 
the  flowers  will  be  numerous  and  fine,  and  the  foliage 
indicative  of  robust  health  ; — while  the  collection  of  his 
companion  will  be  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  this. 
On  examination,  the  cause  of  this  marked  differ-ence 
will  be  found  to  be  the  different  modes  of  planting  pur- 
sued. The  trees  of  the  disappointed  grower  were  hur- 
ried into  holes  j  ust  dug  pro  re  nata,  and  as  hurriedly 
filled  up  ;  while  his  more  successful  rival  had  trenched 
his  ground  previous  to  planting,  and  arranged  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  as  carefully  as  a  mother  would  compose 
the  limbs  of  the  little  one  to  sleep.  Neither  plenty  of 
dung,'  nor  repeated  applications  of  liquid  manure,  can 
atone  for  the  first  and  radical  offence ;  an  entire  re- 
planting is  the  only  method  of  attempting  a  reform,  and 
even  that  may  come  too  late. 

The  principles  of  correct  planting  in  the  open  ground 
are  the  same  as  those  which  l-egulate  pot  culture,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
plants.  Indeed,  good  planting  is  even  more  necessary 
for  plants  in  pots,  since  they  are  so  artificially  situated, 
and  have  so  little  chance  of  being  liberated  from  the 
bad  management  of  man,  by  any  kind  intervention  of 
Nature.  A  tree  may  possibly  get  on,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  planter,  because  the  soil  being  favourable, 
the  roots  may  escape  from  their  pent-up  position,  and 
abundant  rains  may  re-dispose  the  clods  so  unceremo- 
niously thrown  upon  them.  But  let  a  plant  be  once 
badly  potted,  and  its  chance  of  flourishing  is  gone 
indeed.  The  pot  presents  an  impassible  barrier  to  the 
roots,  and  the  water  applied  only  makes  the  mould  more 
compact,  and  less  capable  of  fulfilling  its  office.  There 
is  also  this  difference  between  planting  in  the  open  air 
and  in  pots  :  in  the  one  case  the  thing  only  requires  to 
be  done  once,  while  in  the  other  fie  operation  must 
often  be  renewed.  Yet  how  constantly  is  this  particular 
forgotten  by  amateurs  who  are  really  foud  of  flowers, 
whose  collections  are  sickly  because  the  pots  are  full 
of  labyrinths  of  roots,  which  in  hopeless  continuity  per- 
form pilgrimages  arouud  the  walls  of  their  prison, 
seeking  a  loophole  for  escape.  Turn  the  mass  out  of 
the  pot  and  how  curious  is  the  spectacle  !  The  soil  by 
some  strange  process  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a 
coil  of  vegetable  fibre,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  tra- 
velled six  times  round  the  pot  in  search  of  fresh  nutri- 
ment. In  such  cases  these  efforts  of  nature  are  useless, 
and  the  spongioles  find  that  they 

<< drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

In  two  successive  papers  I  propose  to  expound  fa- 
miliarly the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  planting  in  the 
open  air  and  in  pots.  In  the  meantime  let  me  give  a 
word  of  advice  on  the  necessity  of  acting  on  philoso- 
phical, or,  if  you  please,  physiological,  principles,  in  all 
gardening  operations.  Nature  works  by  rule,  as  surely 
as  the  expert  artisan  or  mechanic,  and  our  wisdom 
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consists  in  finding  out  her  methods  of  procedure,  and 
then  humbly  imitating  them.  By  a  long  course  of  ex- 
perience, ifguidedbya  habit  of  observation,  every  man 
will  in  time  become  skilful ;  but  there  is  a  more  compen- 
dious method  by  which  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  that 
is,  by  reading  the  results  of  the  observations  of  others. 
I  would  recommend  to  every  amateur  to  study  well 
Lindle/s  "  Theory  of  Horticulture."  I  owe  much  of 
the  pleasure  and  success  I  have  found  in  gardening  to 
the  perusal  of  that  book,  and  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of 
its  principles  and  hope  to  be  a  successful  horticulturist. 
T.ie  lab  >ur  of  years  will  be  superseded  by  becoming 
acquainted  in  this  easy  manner  with  the  discoveries  of 
O-hers,  and  with  the  great  laws  of  vegetable  growth 
which  the  collation  of  those  discoveries  has  brought  to 
to  light.  A  man  may  indeed  be  a  great  reader,  and  yet 
rijt  a  practical  gardener  ;  but  a  judicious  application  to 
bonks  will  always  shorten  our  labour  and  make  our 
failures  fewer.  The  reason  why  a  certain  mode  of 
planting  and  potting  is  more  efficient  than  others,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  know  ou  many  accounts,  and  a  man 
must  either  discover  the  theory  by  extensive  research 
or  learn  it  from  others.  Most  persons  will  prefer  the 
latter  method,  and  Dr.  Lindlev's  book  will  prove  a  safe 
guide.  By  the  way,  would  not  a  cheap  edition  of  this 
valuable  work  be  of  great  service,  and  meet  with  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  ? — H.  B. 


A  LIST  OF  STOVE  PLANTS 

That  will  produce  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the 

year  : — 

July. 
Ixora  grandiflora,  scarlet. 
Gardenia  florida,  white. 
Ruellia  longifolia,  blue. 
Hibiscus  Manihot,  yellow. 
Rondeletia      speciosa,        deep 

orange. 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  rose. 

Ac  GUST. 

Pentas  carnea,  blush. 
Chirita  zeylanica,  violet. 
Manettia  cordifolia,  scarlet. 
Ixora  crocata,  orange. 
Murraya  exotica,  white. 
Columuea  scandens,  scarlet. 

September. 
-iEsehynanthus      grandiflorus, 

scarlet. 
Justicia  carnea,  blush. 
Gesnera  elongata,  scarlet. 
Guzmania  tricolor,  gr.tk  scarl. 
Echites  stellaris,  blush. 
Clerodendron  fallax,  scarlet. 

Octobeb. 
Passiflora  racemosa,  scarlet. 
Gesnera  zebrina,  red  &  yellow. 
Aphelandra  cristata,  scarlet. 
Isrnene  flava,  yellow. 
Franciscea  Hopeana,  blue. 
Manettia  bicolor,  red. 
November. 
Pitcairnia  flaramea,  scarlet. 
Begonia  semperflorens,  white. 
Epiphyllum  truncatum.crimsn 
Physianthus  auricomus,  yellow 
Pleroma  Benthamianum,blue. 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca, orange 

December. 
Goldfussia  anisophylla,  blue. 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  scarlet. 
Aristolochia  gigas,  brown  and 

buff. 

Eranthemum  strictum,  blue. 
Dysophylla  stellata,  violet. 
Ipomoea  cymosa,  white. 


January. 
Centradenia rosea,  rose. 
Jtivina  humilis,  scarlet  fruit. 
Pitcairnia  staminea,  scarlet. 
Eranthemum  nervosum,  blue 
Clerodendron  fragrans,  while. 
Begonia  incarnata,  pink. 

February. 
Inga  pulcherriraa,  scarlet. 
Begonia  manicata,  rose. 
Eranthemum pulchellum,  blue. 
Triesia  psittacina,  yellow. 
Passiflora  kermesina,  crimson. 
Euphorbia  splendens,  scarlet. 

March. 
Combretum  purpureum,    pur- 
Osbeckia  chinensis,  rose.   [pie. 
Gardenia  Stanleyana,  mottled 

white. 
Franciscea  latifolia.blue. 

,,     hydrangeiformis,  blue. 
Heliconia  brasiliensis,  yellow. 

April. 
Ixora  rosea,  rose. 
Hippeastrum  aulicum,  red. 
Gesnera  discolor,  crimson. 
Porphyrocome  lanceolata,  pur- 
Begonia  coccinea,  scarlet,  [pie. 
Clerodendron  hastatum,  pink. 

May. 
Mussamda  frondosa,  yellow. 
Gesnera      Douglasii,     purple 

spotted. 
Isotoma  longiflorum,  white. 
Achimenes  longiflora,  violet. 
„  grandiflora,  rose. 

Tabernsemontana     coronaria, 

white. 

June. 
Gesnera  Suttoni,  scarlet. 
Gloxinia  maxima,  hlue. 
Clerodendron      infortunatum, 

scarlet. 
Allamanda  cathartica,  yellow, 
Portlandia  grandiflora,  white. 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  scarlet. 


"Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


Jan. 
Fsb. 


1845. 

50s 

to  80s- 

50 

80 

50 

80 

50 

80 

50 

80 

50 

80 

Jan. 


Feb.. 


17 

24 

31 

7 

14 
21 


1846. 
80s.  to  160s. 
80    160 


70 
70 
70 
70 


140 
160 
160 
160 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southward. 


Jan 20  60s.  to  80s. 

27  ;  55    80 

Feb 3  55    80 

10  55    80 
17  55    80 


Jan. 


Feb.. 


50s.  to  120s 
50    120 
50    120 
50    120 
50    120 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Plan  of  Heating. — I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  opinion's  you  have  expressed  in  favour  of 
this  plan  will  eventually  be  more  than  realized.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  capable  of  more  extensive  application, 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  than  most  persons  imagine  ;  that 
it  will  be  far  more  economical,  quite  as  manageable,  and 
a  better  means  of  producing  a  more  genial  and  natural 
atmosphere  than  is  effected  by  some  of  the  modes  of 
heating  now  in  use.  The  days  we  live  in  are  so  fertile 
in  invention  that  it  is  too  much  for  any  one  to  say  that 
the  accomplishment  of  any  particular  object  is  an 
impossibility  ;  that  which  may  appear  so  to-day,  is  no 
longer  so  to-morrow,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  ideas 
may  exist,  or  be  excited  into  existence  in  the  minds  of 
others,  to  upset  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own  as 
to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  effecting  the  com- 
pletion of  any  plan  for  this  purpose.  Had  it  not  been  for 
your  early  discernment  of  its  merits,  and  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  this  Polmaise  plan,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  so  useful  and  cheap  a  one,  had  been  well  nigh 
smothered  in  its  birth.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
the  plan  may  be  considerably  improved  upon,  that  it 


may  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful,  and,  as 
applicable  to  large  structures  as  it  is  to  Bmall  ones.  How 
tins  is  to  be  effected  I  will  endeavour  to  show.  I  would 
propose  that  the  warm  air,  radiating  from  the  exterior 
of  the  furnace,  and  collected  in  an  air  chamber,  be  con- 
veyed through  woollen  tubes  made  of  flannel ;  these 
tubes  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  be  found 
most  desirable  for  warming  the  atmosphere  of  the  house; 
but  here  a  difficulty  occurs,  how  is  the  air  to  be  made 
to  circulate  through  these  flannel  tubes.  I  think  it  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  way — when  the  furnace  is  con- 
structed the  chimney  should  be  so  built  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  producing  an  ascending  column  of  hot  air 
through  air-flues  carried  up  betwixt  the  smoke  flue  and 
exterior  wall  of  the  chimney  shaft,  either  by  a  circular 
flue  within  a  square  one,  or  by  two  square  ones,  the 
angle  of  the  inner  one  being  set  apposite  to  the  sides  of 
the  outer  one ;  the  space  between  the  two,  on  either  plan, 
will  form  the  ascending  hot-air  flues.  Now,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  flannel  tubes,  whether 
there  be  one  or  more  of  them,  are  made  to  terminate  in 
a  well  constructed  brick  flue  built  under  the  floor  of  the 
house  ;  this  flue  is  carried  on  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
ascending  hot-air  flue,  into  which  it  is  securely  built. 
The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this  will  be  to 
cause  a  circulation  of  warm  air  through  the  flannel 
tubes,  and  the  velocity  of  this  circulation  will  depend 
upon  that  of  the  rarified  air  in  the  ascending  hot-air 
flues. — so  far  the  principle  of  the  plan  is,  I  think, 
sound  enough  in  theory  to  warrant  me  in  saying  it 
will  effect  the  object  I  had  in  view;  namely,  the  cir- 
culation of  warm  air  through  flannel  tubes  in  any  direc- 
tion that  may  be  required.  There  are  some  apparent, 
but,  I  believe,  no  real  difficulties  in  this  plan  ;  none,  at 
least,  but  such  as  may  be  overcome  by  a  little  perse- 
verance. It  may  be  said  that  air  will  be  drawn  into  the 
tubes  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  but  this  cannot 
be  the  case,  because  the  air  passing  through  the  tubes 
being  of  higher  temperature,  and,  therefore,  specifically 
lighter,  will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  and  force 
its  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  flannel.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  will  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
air  passing  through  it ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  point  where  there  is  a  well  constructed  furnace. 
Air  in  motion  over  a  hot  surface  will  be  much  more 
quickly  heated  than  when  at  rest.  In  a  quiescent  state 
it  is  nearly  a  non  conductor  of  heat,  and  does  not 
move  until  it  expands  by  increase  of  temperature,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  conveying  it  through  flues  placed 
in  an  horizontal  position  ;  but  if  we  can  effect  a  motion 
through  the  flannel  tubes  in  the  mannerl  have  described, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  efficient  a  carrier 
of  heat  as  water.  The  making  of  the  tubes  would  be 
a  very  simple  affair,  any  gardener's  wife  could  manage 
this  ;  there  mightgbe  some  little  difficulty  at  first  about 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  flannel  for  the  purpose,  but 
this  would  soon  be  got  over.  Then  there  is  the  way  in 
which  these  tubes  are  to  be  supported  ;  this  is  another 
very  easy  matter,  nothing  more  being  required  than  an 
iron  rin  g  with  a  foot  to  it  of  any  required  length,  this 
might  be  let  into  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  secured  to 
the  wall  or  made  fast  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  or  pit; 
any  whitesmith  could  make  these  rings.  There  is  ano- 
ther point  which  is  not  so  easily  settled,  and  that  is,  the 
diameter  of  the  tubes,  but  in  all  probability  they  will 
have  to  be  of  "greater  size  than  in  iron  pipes.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  brick  air- 
flue  (under  the  floor  of  the  house)  which  should  be  a 
very  dry  one,  might  be  half  that  of  the  tubes  entering 
into  it,  and  twice  that  of  the  ascending  hot  air.  I  have 
taken  this  as  a  rule  because  there  is  a  datum  for  it  in  the 
density  of  air  compared  with  its  temperature  ;  what  the 
exact  proportion  ought  to  be  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  several  places  referred  to 
would  go  far  to  settle  the  question ;  perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  who  may  be  proficients  in  such 
calculations,  will  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten  us  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  means 
of  arriving  at  something  like  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
air  tubes. — Henry  Liddel,  Beverley-road,  Hull. 

Potatoes. — My  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  I  had 
removed  from  the  ground  before  their  tops  decayed  last 
summer,  and  placed  in  the  Vinery  to  dry.  None  were 
decayed,  and  since  not  one  has  decayed. — Alpha. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — A  friend  of  mine  whose 
garden  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
tried  soot  and  various  other  recipes  for  their  extermi- 
nation, but  without  any  success.  Being  recommended 
to  try  a  decoction  of  Foxglove  leaves,  applied  either 
with  a  syringe  or  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-can,  he 
did  so'  very  successfully.  Whenever  they  make  their 
appearance  a  good  sprinkling  with  the  decoction  speedily 
makes  them  disappear. —  W.  S.  Shad  well. 

The  Mole  Cricket. — This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  curious  insect  that  Britain  produces ;  it  differs  from 
the  majority  of  crickets  in  not  passing  through  the 
larva  and  pupa  state  to  complete  its  growth  ;  its  first 
appearance  is  like  the  last,  except  the  wings,  which 
grow  as  the  insect  increases  in  size.  When  this  king 
of  crickets  is  creeping,  he  is  not  unlike  a  very  small 
lobster,  or  locust,  but  with  extended  wings  which  open 
and  close  like  a  fan  under  two  parchment-like  cases, 
which  give  it  a  singular  appearance.  His  two  strong 
fore-paws,  or  feet,  are  similar  to  those  of  his  namesake, 
the  mole  ;  by  these  he  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  from  a 
wrong  opinion  of  his  gnawing  the  roots  of  plants,  he  is 
looked  upon  by  gardeners  as  an  enemy.  But  the  habits 
of  this,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  crickets,  from  its  being 
noctuvnil  in  its  movements,  are  not  well  understood. 
It  is  to  be  metgwith,  however,  in  wet  boggy  places,  and 


only  perhaps  in  local  districts.  During  bxst  summer  I 
had  six  of  them  from  a  friend,  one  of  which  was  an  old 
one,  nearly  2  inches  in  length,of  a  dirty-brown  colour ;  the 
transparent  wings  whenclosedcoveredthebackandabdo- 
men,  and  extended  beyond  it,  resembling  a  tail.  Two 
others  were  smaller  and  their  wings  just  forming  ;  the 
rest  were  about  the  size  of  small  grasshoppers,  of  a  Boft 
whitish  colour.  I  kept  them  in  a  box  half-full  of  soil, 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  which  precaution  was  un- 
necessary, for  I  found  that  they  could  not  even  creep  up 
the  sides  of  the  box,  though  they  had  strength  enough, 
in  their  fore  paws  to  bore  into  hard  soil,  nay,  even  to 
open  one's  finger  and  thumb  when  pressed  hard 
between  them.  I  gave  my  pets  roots  of  various  plants. 
but  they  refused  to  eat  them,  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
supply  of  their  proper  food,  they  began  to  eat  one 
another ;  then  I  offered  them  larva  or  grubs,  which 
they  speedily  devoured,  by  sucking  out  the  whole  of  the 
substance,  leaving  only  the  skins.  I  managed  to  keep 
my  crickets  about  three  months,  but  they  were  always 
very  shy,  seldom  appearing  above-ground  during  the 
day ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  them  utter  the  least  sound 
like  their  noisy  smaller  brethren  in  the  chimney  corner- 
The  old  one  never  attempted  to  fly,  indeed  the  weight 
of  its  body  rendered  it  unfit  for  much  flight.  Some 
assert  that  this  insect  only  flies  at  pairing  time,  bnt  this 
seems  to  be  only  conjecture,  as  well  as  the  notion  that 
it  is  amphibious.  Though  my  crickets  swam  well,  yet 
they  could  not  dive,  but  held  up  their  heads  and  seemed 
anxious  to  quit  the  water,  a  good  sign  they  had  no 
affinity  with  aquatic  insects.  Those  insects,  instead  of 
being  injurious  to  plants  are,  in  fact,  the  reverse,  sub- 
sisting solely  on  grubs  injurious  to  vegetation.— J. 
IVighton,  Norwich. 

Pelargoniums. — Last  September,  conceiving  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  or  fixing,  as  it  were,  that  state  of 
growth,  which  I  may  call  summer  border  luxuriance, 
in  Pelargoniums,  I  took  up  two  plants  of  the  very 
pretty  variegated  Oak-leaved  Pelargonium  from  a  border- 
edging  out  of  doors.  Each  plant  had  two  or  three  roots, 
contorted,  snake-like,  and  fibreless.  They  were  potted  in 
very  sandy  compost,  with  a  large  admixture  of  char- 
coal, taken  into  an  intermediate  moist  stove,  and  for  a 
fortnight  incessantly  syringed.  They  scarcely  lost  a 
leaf,  have  never  ceased  growing  since,  shooting  from 
every  axil,  and  wearing  still  their  free  autumnal  luxu- 
riance, would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same 
straggling  untidy  plants  usually  seen  hiding  the  pot  with 
their  large  leaves  and  thick  depressed  frondage.— 
Micklewell. 

Double  Brompton  Stocks.  —  Last  summer  among 
other  difficult  things,  such  as  Cactus-fruits,  and  Cu- 
cumber tendrils,  I  struck  a  number  of  Double  Bromp- 
ton Stocks  under  a  Ward's  case  in  a  compost  of  which 
one-half  was  charcoal.  They  were  a  long  while 
striking,  but  all  rooted  finally  ;  all  sized  cuttings  rooted 
equally  well,  and  could  not  now  be  distinguished  from 
seedlings. — Micklewell. 

Impositions  :  The  Sussex  Monster  Pear.— Observing 
a  Pear  advertised  under  this  name,  I  looked  in  at  28, 
Cornhill,  and  found  it  to  be  as  1  suspected,  an  old 
friend  under  a  new  name,  viz.,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ; 
the  specimens  are  of  a  fair  size  only,  and  very  high 
coloured.  Plants  can  be  bought  in  any  nursery  at 
Is.  6d.  each ;  now,  9s.  is  rather  too  much  to  pay  for  a 
new  name,  for  these  plants,  I  observe,  are  10s.  6rf.  each. 
The  advertisers  have  doubtless  been  imposed  upon. — 
A  Looker-on. 

Fire  Mortar. — In  constructing  the  stove  with  bricks, 
you  will  find  it  well  to  recommend  them  to  be  laid  in 
strong  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  good  lime, 
where  the  fire  acts  ;  this  is  far  more  durable  than 
mortar,  and  is  frequently  used  for  arches  of  brick-kiln 
furnaces  and  malt-kilns. — Alpha. 

Transmutation  of  Corn. — Having  read  in  last  week's 
Paper  Mr.  Wighton's  remarks  and  experience  on  this 
subject,  I  beg  to  add  the  following,  which  may  perhaps 
tend  to  further  experiments  on  this  interesting  pheno- 
menon. In  the  year  1827,  I  was  at  Lucerne,  in  the 
canton  of  that  name.  In  strolling  by  a  field  which  had 
been  cropped  with  Wheat  (then  in  full  ear),  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  amongst  it  a  grain  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger.  The  ears  resembled  Barley  in  shape,  but 
more  tapering  and  slender,  whilst  the  grain  was  very 
similar  to  Rye,  but  somewhat  thinner  ;  the  stems  or 
stalks,  however,  were  those  of  Wheat.  On  plucking  up- 
a  few,  I  discovered  that  the  different  ears  all  proceeded 
from  the  same  root  !  I  brought  some  of  these  speci- 
mens to  England,  which  I  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  an  extensive  and  practical  agriculturist  in  Kent,  who 
assured  me  he  had  seen  the  same  transmutation  on 
poor  soils  (badly  cultivated)  in  this  country.  In  corro- 
boration of  the  system,  I  beg  to  copy  an  article  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chron.,  which  I  find  in  "  Explanations" 
of  the  author  of  "  Vestiges  of  the  History  of  Creation," 
page  111,  as  follows: — "At  the  request,"  says  this 
learned  person,  "  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  Rev. 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  in  the  year  1843,  sowed  a  hand- 
ful of  Oats,  treated  them  in  the  manner  recommended, 
by  continually  stopping  the  flowering  stems,  and  the 
produce  in  1844  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  ears  of  a 
very  slender  Barley,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
Rye,  with  a  little  Wheat,  and  some  Oats." — ft  Waytht 
Bursted  Home,  Maidstone. 

Calceolarias. — I  beg  to  differ  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  Leading  Article  of  last  week  respecting 
the  exhibition  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  their  value  as  objects  of  display,  and 
suggested  to  the  Exhibition  Committee  the  offering 
such  prizes  as  would  induce  competition  of  high  order. 
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la  it  likely  thai  the  L.S.  Medal,  as  first  prize,  will  do 
30  ?  I  am  satisfied  the  G.B.  for  12  distinct  varieties 
in  1 1-inch  pots,  would  place  this  Exhibition  more  upon 
i  pat- with  that  of  Pelargoniums,  which  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced under  the  liberality  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  which,  I  think,  will  be  finer  than  ever  in  the 
coming  scrisou.  I  have  been  in  days  past  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  Calceolarias,  and  if  my  suggestion  be 
adopted  in  a  future  year,  1  will  place  a  sum  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  my  gardener  with  which  to  obtain  the 
finest  varieties  and  best  plants,  and  so  lend  a  hand  to 
restore  them  to  the  place  I  consider  they  ought  to  oc- 
cupy at  our  Chiswick  fetes. —  Veritas. 

The  Ho/h/.—The  poet  Southcy  asks  the  question  : 

6  reader ;  hast  thou  ever  6tood  to  see 

The  Holly  tree? 

The   most  of  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  I   will  be 

bo.md  to  say,  would  answer  yes.     Well,  says  the  Poet, 

Below  a  dueling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

wCan  reach  to  wound. 
But  as  thev  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  mid  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 
Having  read  the  poetry  many  years  ago,  and  seen  it 
quoted  in  botanical  works,  I  thought  it  must  be  true, 
hut  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  lately 
examined  a  number  of  Holly  trees  and  looked  for  the 
»  CircHii"  (once  wrinkled  and  keen,"  and  found  in  some 
cases  the  leaves  hanging  to  the  ground  as  "  smooth  and 
unarmed  "  as  those  of  the  common  Laurel,  and  I  looked 
a°*t!rfr,  "  Where  nothing  is  to  fear,"  even  although  the 
Cameleopard  had  been  browsing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  found  them  "  wrinkled  and  keen,"  and  other  trees 
had  their  leaves  wrinkled  and  smooth  both  within  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  "grazing  cattle."  There  Can  be 
little  fault  found  when  he  says 

I  live  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes 

And  moralise ; 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Ilolly  tree 

Can  emblems  see.  .    . 

But  when  he  begins  to  overstrain  his  subject,  it  is  time 
that  we  should  examine  things  and  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  however  well  such  sayings  may  do  in  the  writings 
of  poets,  I  think  the  scientific  botanist  should  use  them 
sparingly. — P.  Mackenzie. 


jbeciettes. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
p..u  17— R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  Capt.  F.  Brandreth,  and  Mr.  C. 
Lawson,  jun  ,  of  Edinburgh,  were  elected  Fellows,  and 
the  following  Home  Corresponding  Members:— Mr.  W. 
P  Ayres  Mr.  J.  Barnes,  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Mr.  D.  Cameron,  Mi-.  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  T. 
Corbett,  Mr.  3.  Duncan,  Mr.  J.  Falconer,  Mr.  R.  Fish, 
Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  Mr  G.  Fleming,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth, 
Mr  J.  Green,  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Mr.  E.  Law,  Mr.  A. 
Scott,  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  Mr.  G.  Viuden,  Mr.  R.  Wilson, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Whiting,  Mr.  J.  M  Nab,  jun.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Reid.  Of  Plants,  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
exhibited  three  magnificent  specimens  of  Dendrobiums, 
two  of  nobile,  and  one  of  Wallichii.  Of  the  former  one 
measured  about  5  feet  across  and  4  feet  in  height,  and 


the  others  were  nearly  of  equal  size.     Along  -with  these  j 
were  two  small  plants  of  Ccelogyne  Cummingii  andtri- 


sent  two  Pine-apples,  the  Antigua  Queen,  and  an  En- 
vilie,  each  weighing  3  lbs.  1  oz.     Concerning  these  it 
was  said  that  the  plants  had  been  grown  in   perforated 
pots,  a  plan  which  Mr.  Fleming  considers  excellent,  as 
it  admits  of  growing  the  suckers  on  the  old  stools,  ac- 
cording to  the   Hamiltonian  system,  getting  over  the 
objection  that  the  plants  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  pit, 
after  they  are  once  planted,  without   injuring   them. 
When   a  fruit  is  wanted  to  be  kept  for  some  time  after 
it  is  ripe,  the  plant  is  taken   into  the  fruit  room,  and 
after  the  fruit  is   cut,  is  returned  to  its  place  without 
any  material  injury  to  the  stool  and  its  tucker,  and   the 
roots  in  the  perforated  pots  soon  emit  fresh   fibres  into 
the    material    surrounding    the    pots.     The    Antigua 
Queen      was      stated    to     be     an     excellent     winter 
Pine  ;  along  with  these   Mr.   Fleming  sent  samples  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  in  order  to   show  that  good 
Grapes  with  skilful  management  may  be  obtained  by  the 
first  week  in  February.     The  crop  was  mentioned  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  viz.,  120  bunches   to  nine 
rafters.     With  these  were  last  year's  bunches  of  the  white 
Tokay,  rather  shrivelled:  A  Banksian  Medal  wasawarded 
for  the  Grapes.— Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challouer,  sentspe- 
cimens  of  Red  Muscadel,  and  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape, 
the  former  somewhat  shrivelled  and  passing  into  the 
condition  of  raisins. -Finally,  J.  Gadesden,  Esq.,  pro- 
duced a  fine  specimen  of  a  February  Cucumber.  -  Of 
miscellaneous  objects,  Mr.   Fry,  gr.,  Lee  Park,  Black- 
heath,  sent  a  model  illustrative  of  an  improved  system 
of  shifting  large  plants  from  one  pot  or  tub  to  another. 
A  Certificate  was  awarded    for  a  very  excellent  new 
Hygrometer,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  amount 
of  humidity  present  iu  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  ;  it 
was   shown  by   the    inventor,  Mr.   Simmons,  of  Cole- 
man-street,  City.— From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were 
Ep.deudrum  Stamfordianum,  a  species  remarkable  for 
its  fragrance  ;  Oncidium  Cavendishii,  having  a  strong 
spike  of  yellow  flowers  ;  Spiranthes  cer'ma  ;  three  species 
of  Begonia;  Inga  pulcherrima,  with  numerous  gaudy  tas- 
sels of  long  silky  stamens ;  Selago  distans,  a  neat  winter 
flowering  plant,  a  Cineraria,  a  Cape  Heath,  and  Pri- 
mula  deniiculata,  a  hardy  Himalayan  species,  which 
Mowers  early  ill  spring,  and  which,  when  potted  and 
placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  its  beauty  is  unim- 
paired by  the  weather,   is  very  ornamental  for  a  long 
time  at  this  season.     Cuttings  of  the  following   fruit 
trees  were   distributed  to  such    Fellows  as   wished  to 
receive  them,  viz.— The  Royale  Hative  Plum,  a  very 
early  variety,   rich   and   sugary,   and  as  large  as   an 
Orleans ;  it  deserves  a  wall,  but  bears  and  ripens  well 
as  a  standard  ;  requiring,  however,  to  be  well  guarded 
from  wasps,  which  prefer  it  even  to  the  Greengage  ; 
the  Early  Purple  Guigne,  a  fine  early  sort  ;  Werder's 
Early  Heart  Cherry,  a  Prussian  variety,    earlier  than 
the  May  Duke,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Blackheart,  but 
better   in   quality  ;  and  Knight's  Monarch   Pear,      It 
was  stated  by  order  of  the  Council,  that  iu  future  the 
wives  of  Fellows  would  be  admitted  to  the  garden  and 
house  exhibitions  without  orders,   upon  signing  their 
names  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  issue  of  tickets  for  the  garden  exhibition,  at  is.  M. 
each,  will  be  discontinued  after  the  second  meeting  iu 
April. 


aervis.     A  Kuightian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  Den- 
drobiums.—From  Mr.  VV.   P.   Ayres,  gr.   to  J.  Cook, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  was  the  finest  specimen  of  Erica 
hiemalis,  for  its  age,  possibly  ever  exhibited.     It  was 
about  3  feet  in  height  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter, 
and  thickly  studded  with  blossoms  down  to  the  pot.     It 
was  mentioned  to  have  been  two  years  ago  a  plant  only 
about  6  inches  in  height,  growing  iu  a  5-inch  pot,  •  In 
February,  1814,  it  was  potted  into  an  11-inch  pot  in  a 
mixture  of  Shirley  and  Wimbledon  peat,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  Reigate  sand  and  charcoal  in  large  pieces, 
intermixed  with  small  pebbles.     Until  it  started  into 
free  growth  it  was  kept  in  a  moist  and  rather  warm 
atmosphere  ;    but  during  the   summer   it   was   grown 
in    a    pit     having    free    ventilation,    and    occasional 
shading  in  bright  sunshine.     On   dull  days  and  dewy 
evenings  the  lights  were  removed  entirely,  and  during 
September  and  October  it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Having  Town  very  freely  it  showed  but  little  dispositionto 
bloomfand  the  few  flowers  that  were  produced  were  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  appeared.     In  February,  1845, 
it  was  removed  into  an  18-inch  pot,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
hibited, and  during  that  season  was  grown  in  the  green- 
house ;  placing  it  in  the  open  air,  however,  on  all  favour- 
able occasions*,  and  watering  it  occasionally  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soot  and  guano  in  a  clear  state.     A  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded— Mr.Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryat, 
sent  a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile,  Odontoglossum  corda- 
tum,  a  Guatemala  species  ;  a  seedling  Rhododendron, 
and  a   species   of   Aspidistra   with  curious  green  and 
brown  flowers  just  peeping  above  the  soil.     A  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  for  the  Dendrobium.— Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-apple  Place,  sent  a  little  Ccelogyne,  an 
Oncidium,  Hoitzia  coccinea,  a  gay  plant  with  bright  red 
tubular  blossoms,  a  species  of  Hovea,  the  old  but  useful 
Acacia  oxycedrus,  and  a  good  plant  of  Phaius  Wallichii, 
with  pale  green  and  orange  flowers,  for  which  a  certificate 
was  awarded.     Cut  blooms  of  seedling  Camellias  came 
from  Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackheath;  and  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peck- 
ham,   sent  four  seedling   Cinerarias,  named   Brilliant, 
Perfection,  Fairy  Queen,  and  Colossus.     From  Mr.  J. 
D.  Parks,  of  Dartford,  was  a  seedling  Cornea  and  Cine- 
raria.    Specimens  of  young  Potatoes  came   from  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Bicton,  exhibiting  the  same  calamity  from 
which    they    suffered    last    year.       Of    Fruit,    Mr. 
Fleming,  gr  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham, 


LINN/EAN  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  11.— E.  Forster,  Esq,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Kelaart  and  Major  Cautley  were  elected  Fellows. 
J  S    Ralph,    Esq.,  read   a   paper   on   the   axial   and 
abaxial  position  of  carpels.     After  referring  to  the  fact 
of  Leguminoste   and  Rosacese,  Scrophulanacese,    and 
Gentianacere,  being  distinguished  by  the  relation  of  then- 
carpels  to  the  axis,  he   pointed  out  that  this  distinction 
existed  generally  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  might 
be  applied  to  all  forms  of  fruits,  except  those  which  were 
solitary  and  terminal.     He  divided  fruits  on  this  basis 
into  four  groups,  two  definite,  and  two  indefinite.     To 
the  first  group  belonged  Scrophulariaeea;,  in  which  the 
carpels  were  placed  axial  and  abaxial ;  to  the  second, 
Gentianacea;,  in  which  the  carpels  were  placed  right  and 
left  of  the  axis  ;  to  the  third,  Rosacea;,  in  which  the  odd 
carpel  was  axial ;  and  to  the  fourth,  Leguminosie,  m 
which  the  odd  carpel  was  abaxial.      Of    genera   and 
orders  with  carpels  axial,  the  author  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing Umbelliferte,  Sambucns,  several  Ranunculaceas, 
Lychnis.Silene,  Philadelphus,  someMalvacete,  Stercuha, 
&c.     Those    with  abaxial  carpels,  L?gumiuoso3,  CEno- 
thera     probably     Labiatse,    Scrophulariacete,    Boragi- 
naeeEe,  Ericacete,  &c.  The  author  recommended  that  in 
all  illustrations  of  genera,  diagrammatic  representation 
of  the  position  of  the  carpels  should  be  given.     A  paper 
was  read  from  Dr.  Boott,  descriptive  of  several  new 
species  of  Carex.     Mr.  N.   B.  Ward  exhibited  speci- 
mens  of  Chondrus  crispus  in  three  states,  from  differ- 
ence of  locality.     1.  In  the  water  ;   2,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  3,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
The  first  had  its  fronds  finely  divided  ;  the  second,  less; 
whilst  the  last  were  perfectly  flat.     Dr.  Kelaart  pre- 
sented 70  species  of  plants  from  Spain.     Captain  Shep- 
perd  presented  pods  of  Port  Royal  Senna  (Cassia  obo- 
vata),  from   Jamaica.      J.   S.   Ralph,   Esq.,  presented 
specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Butea  frondosa.    Drs.  Streeter 
and  Ogden,  who  were  elected  at  the  last  meeting,  signed 
the  obligation,  and  were  admitted  this  evening. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,   &c. 
Composts.—  This  title  was  given  in  former  days  to 
certain  empirical   mixtures,  which   were   supposed  to 
contain    amazing  virtues.       These   are,  however,  now 


generally  repudiated,  and  their-place  is  taken  by  turfy 
soils,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  far  more 
susceptible  of  atmospheric  influences,  as  also  sufficiently 
rich  for  general  purposes.  Everybody  who  aims  at 
high  cultivation  should  have  a  potting  shed,  in  which  the 
soils  should  be  kept  for  immediate  use,  in  a  mellow  but 
not  dry  state.  The  moment  they  become  dry,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  general  mixture  in  some  open 
shed,  and  kept  for  purposes  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. Much  depends  on  the  slate  of  soils  at  potting 
time,  also  on  the  state  in  which  they  are  collected  and 
housed.  September,  iu  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eligible 
time  to  collect  them,  for  various  reasons  ;  they  should 
on  no  account  be  collected  or  moved  in  a  wet  state,  the  i 
drier  the  better,  and  they  should  be  piled  up  in  sharp  and 
narrow  ridges  to  prevent  rains  from  entering.  Conserva- 
tory  Dispense  with  fires  here  as  much  as  possible  ;  a 

temperature  of  55"  by  day  and  44"  by  night  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  general  purposes.     Do  not  allow  the  heat  to 
increase  much  by  sunshine.     There  is  as  much  skill 
displayed  in  retarding  certain  flowers  as  in  hastening 
their  flowering  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  to  this  end  a 
canvass  scree  ,  of  a  thin  character;  should  a'ways  be  at 
hand  to   throw  on   the  roof  during  the .  mid-day  hours 
of  very  bright  days.     Stove  and  Orchidaceous-house. — 
Continue  repotting  such  Orchids  as  need  that  operation. 
Stanhopeas,  Acroperas,  Dendrobiums,  &c,  suspended  ill- 
baskets  or  on  blocks,  will  now  either  require  syringing 
occasionally,   or  watering  by  some  means.      Many  of 
these  will  have  received  little  water  since  the  end  of 
October,  and  will  have  become  excessively  dry.     Blocks 
may  occasionally  be  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  overhead, 
in  tepid  water  ;  also  baskets  if  very  dry.     If  syringing 
is  resorted  to,  choose  a  bright  sunny  day  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  batter  them  well  early  in  the  morning.     On 
such  occasions  keep  a  brisk  fire  and  give  air  freely  until 
the  afternoon,  for  fear  of  the  moisture  lodging  on  the  un- 
folding bud,  which,  in  some  cases,  would  prove  fatal. 
Some  of  the  winter  flowering  stove-plants,  as  Geisso- 
meria,  Eranthemum,  Plumbago,  Justicia,  &c,  &c,  now 
exhausted,  should   be   cut   back   a  little,   and   left  to 
"break"  awhile,  when    they  may   be   disrooted,  and 
placed  in  smaller  pots  ;    these   will  make  large  and 
early  specimens  for  next  autumn  ;  whilst  cuttings  from 
them,  struck  immediately  they  break,  will  furnish  suc- 
cession plants  of  a    smaller  size,    for    dressing   front 
shelves.     The  temperature  should  now  be  allowed  to 
rise  freely  on  bright  days  iu  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon— remembering  that  a  rise  by  means  of  solar  heat 
alone  can  do  no  harm  for  a  few  hours,  even  at  this 
period,   provided    it   does    not    exceed  80°.      Mixed 
Greenhouse.— He  sure  to  sow  a  little  Cineraria   and 
Chinese  Primrose  seed  as  soon  as  you  can;  this,  with 
another  good    sowing    in   April,  will   furnish  a  supply 
through  the  next  autumn  and  winter,  if  high  cultiva- 
tion be  carried  out.     Keep  an  eye  on  the  directions  Use 
stove  plants.     Many  of  the  processes  described  under 
that  head  will  be  necessary  here.     Attend  to  your  or- 
namental trellis  plants,  they  should  be  always  in  high 
dress,  and  to  accomplish  this  daily  attention   is   neces- 
sary.     Forcing   bulbs,   as    Hjacinths,    Narcissi,  &e., 
should,  after    blossoming,   have  their   leaves   tied  up, 
and  should  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame,"  and,  when 
the  most  severe  weather  has  passed  away,  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  to  feed   in  prepared    beds. 
Clerodendrons   may  now  be   disrooted,  and  potted  in 
smaller  pots  in  a  fibrous  soil,   and  started  in    a  mild 
'bottom-heat.     Forcing  Pit.— Continue  to  increase  atmo- 
spheric heat  and  moisture  at  fitting  periods.     Attend 
to  things  for  succession  ;  watch  the  worm  in  the  bud  of 
Moss  Roses  ;  fumigate  for  thrips,  &c,  and   see  that 
the  plants  are  duly  watered  with  tepid  liquid  manure. 
Cold  Pits  or  Frames.— Some  little  water  will  now  be 
required  here.     Give  plenty  of  air— all    night  in  safe 
weather  ;  and  propagate  stock  for  bedding  out. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING, 
fineries. —Although   I    have  said  much  about  the 
spring  shif'ing  of  Pines  in  previous  Calendars,  let  no  in- 
experienced person  imagine  that  Pines  are  obliged  to  be 
shifted  at  this  period.     In  former  days  the  roots  were 
either  parboiled  or  swamped  ;  and  then  a  real  reason 
existed  for  disrooting  and  repotting.  The  general  stock 
of  Pines  which  have  been  wintered  in.  a  proper  manner 
will  be  as  well  left  until  they  have  filled  their  pots 
with    fresh    white    fibres  ;   then  you  may  shift  them. 
They  will,  however,  require  a  renewed  bottom  heat  ; 
85?   must  now  be  secured  for  them,  and  they  should 
have  a  watering  with  warm  liquid  manure.      Vineries, 
—In  thinning  your  bunches,  take  care  not  to  overload 
the  Vines  ;  those  who  do  this  will  find  their  fruit  inferior 
both  in  flavour  and   colour  to  that  from  Vines  fairly 
cropped.    I  find  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Fleming,  that  he  has 
again  succeeded,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  in  getting  good 
forced  Grapes  in  the  early  part  of  February.     It  is 
now,    I   think,  quite  clear,  that   with    improved  prin- 
ciples of  forcing,   and  (above   all)    root   management, 
not  only  Grapes— but    good,  ripe,  and  well  coloured 
hothouse  Grapes,  may  be  secured  all  the  year  round  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  secure  all  the  points  necessary 
to  carry   out  such  views.      Peach-house.— Attend  well 
to  disbudding  ;  make  up  your  mind  to  remove  every 
superfluous  shoot ;  but  be  sure  to  do  this  slowly.  If  your 
trees  are  over  luxuriant,  pinch  the  point  out  of  every 
gross  shoot  as  soon  as  it  is  3  or  4  inches  in  length.     By  a 
due  attention  to  this,  the  winter  pruner's  business  will 
be  almost  reduced  to  a  sinecure.     Mushrooms. — Spring 
beds    should   be   made  forthwith  ;  these  will  produce 
I  until  the  early  part  of  June  ;  after  which  they  will  not 
'  be  good  until  September.      A  Utile  more  moisiure  may 
'  be  allowed  to  the  dung  at  this  period  ;  the  evaporations 
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of  March  are  very  considerable,  as  compared  with  those 
of  October  and  November.  Cucumbers  and  Melons. — 
Secure  by  linings  a  permanent  day  heat  of  70?  with  air, 
and  a  night  heat  of  65"  min.  with  a  little  air  also,  if 
possible.  Follow  up  successional  crops  as  opportunities 
occur  ;  and  before  placing  the  frames  on  the  bed,  stove 
them  thoroughly  with  sulphur.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  thrips  and  spider  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
crannies  of  the  frames  year  after  year. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Attend  well  to  thorough  cleanliness,  hoe  through 
or  otherwise  dress  all  margins  or  beds  where  Crocuses, 
Anemones,  Snowdrops,  Primulas,  and  other  spring 
flowers  are  peeping.  Plant  out  Hollyhocks  directly. 
This  noble  flower  is  well  deserving  of  general  culti- 
vation. Its  bold  and  pointed  form  stands  out  in  fine 
relief  in  masses  of  fiat-headed  shrubs. 

FLORISTS"  FLOWERS. 
Tulips. — It  occasionally  happens  from  disease  and 
other  causes  that  a  Tulip  does  not  make  its  appearance 
above-ground  with  the  rest.  A  careful  examination 
should  immediately  take  place,  removing,  the  soil  till 
you  come  to  the  top  of  the  bulb,  when  it  may  be  found 
(as  we  have  this  week  experienced  with  a  very  valuable 
out  delicate  variety),  that  the  outer  sheath  or  leaf  is 
wholly  decayed  and  rotten.  In  this  case,  after  remov- 
ing the  diseased  parts,  do  not  return  the  soil,  but  allow 
the  bulb  to  have  free  exposure  to  the  air,  covering  only 
from  rain  or  frost  with  a  hand-glass.  Owing  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  frost,  and  the  hitherto  singu- 
larly mild  spring,  collections  appear  to  be  but  little 
troubled  with  canker.  When  this  occurs,  and  the 
plants  are  fairly  above-ground,  cut  away  the  parts  with 
a  sharp  penknife.  Shelter  the  beds  from  prevailing 
and  cutting  winds,  which  are  more  detrimental  than 
slight  frosts.  Ranunculuses.  —  The  weather  has 
been  particularly  favourable  for  planting,  which  should 
now  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  possible.  Give  seed- 
lings in  pans  all  the  sun,  shading  only  from  heavy  rain 
ar  frost.  Polyanthuses  are,  generally  speaking, 
blooming  profusely.  As  seedlings  come  into  bloom, 
remove  all  that  are  inferior  in  shape,  lacing,  or  colour. 
Should  any  fine-formed  flower,  with  other  good  proper- 
ties, come  pin-eyed,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ferti- 
lise such  variety,  as  its  progeny  are  not  obliged,  all  of 
them,  to  be  pin-eyed  also,  as  I  have  lately  seen  some 
xery  promising  flowers  spring  from  a  flower  of  this 
description.  Carnations  and  Picotees. — Amateurs  have 
hardly  been  able  to  do  wrong  this  season,  and  stocks 
are  looking  well  throughout  the  country.  Continue  the 
directions  previously  given,  and  keep  the  plants  free 
from  greenfly,  which,  this  spring,  is  especially  abun- 
dant. Plant  out  in  beds,  with  all  the  soil  possible, 
seedlings  for  blooming.  Auriculas,  if  not  previously 
top-dressed,  sb.ouldV.be  attended  to  immediately. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Everything  is  now  up  and  stirring  here  ;  vegetation 
is  moving  quickly,  but  the  intelligent  gardener's  mind 
is  moving  with  even  greater  rapidity.  A  proper  rotation  of 
crops  having  been  secured,  the  next  best  advice  is  to 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather,  and  endea- 
vour to  do  all  planting  and  sowing  whilst  the 
ground  is  in  a  mellow  state.  Sow  some  early 
Parsley,  a  sprinkling  of  early  Cabbages,  Dutch  Tur- 
nip, Onions  for  drawing  young,  Normandy  Cress, 
successional  Peas  and  Beans,  and  a  little  early  Celery 
in  boxes  on  a  slight  heat.  If  your  early  spring-sown 
Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  are  forward  enough,  get  them 
pricked  out.  Continue  to  plant  out  winter  Cauliflower 
plants  in  rich  and  sheltered  spots  ;  and  get  winter 
Lettuces  out  in  a  similar  way.  Warm  slopes,  arti- 
ficially prepared,  high  manuring,  and,  where  at  hand, 
old  lights  or  mats  on  hoops,  are  the  grand  essentials. 
Orcharding  and  Fruit  Trees  in  General.  —  Bring 
up  arrears  forthwith  ;  make  sure  of  thorough  drain- 
ing. Plant  high,  both  at  bottom  and  top.  Get 
r. ailing  finished,  provide  against  all  insects,  and  protect 
as  far  as  possible  all  opening  blossoms. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Trenching  vacant  ground  in  preference  to  digging 
should  at  all  times  be  practised  by  the  cottager  if 
time  permit.  He  should  endeavour  to  get  the  whole  of 
his  garden  trenched  over  once  in  the  course  of  three 
years  at  the  farthest.  He  should  go  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  surface  soil,  taking  care  not  to  bring  up  the 
subsoil ;  this  should  be  loosened  with  a  fork  deeply,  and 
left  in  its  place.  Let  the  crops  follow  in  a  judicious 
rotation,  a  scourging  crop  following  a  light  one,  or 
occasionally  a  short  fallow,  in  the  case  of  no  immediate 
demand  for  the  ground.  Sow  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Radishes  if  not  already  done,  also  Horn  Carrots  for  an 
early  bed,  and  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips  on  trenched 
ground.  If  Strawberries  are  required  they  may  be 
planted  now.  Keen's  Seedling  is  the  best,  with  a  few 
of  the  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  Plant  Box  or  other 
edgings,  and  also  biennials  from  seed-beds. 

FORESTING. 
Lose  no  time  in  proceeding  with  planting  in  general ; 
this  is  an  excellent  spring  for  such  operations.  Get  the 
coppices  well  cleared  of  the  underwood,  cutting  close. 
Large  timber  may  still  be  felled,  using  much  care  in 
the  operation.  Get  out  all  stock  from  the  seed-beds, 
that  must  be  removed  this  season  ;  and  get  forest  seeds 
of  all  kinds  into  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  pre- 
pared, and  in  proper  weather.  Follow  up  all  hedge 
operations.  November  is,  however,  the  best  time  for 
this.     Early  pruning  produces  strong  wood. 
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Feb.  13 — Densely  clouded  throughout 

14— Fine;  cloudy  and  tine;  densely  overcast  at  night 

15— "*hatp  f .'onr ;  cloudy  and  fine ;  densely  overcast 

16— Overcast  throughout 

17 — Overcast;  fine,  densely  overcast  at  n'ght 

18-OvercaBt  and  fine;  densely  overcast 

19— Uniformly  overcast ;  hazy;  avercaat. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  3j  dug,  above  the  average. 

State  of  theWeath»r  at  Chtsirlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for 
ensuing  Week  ending  Feb.  28,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  27th, 
1824—  therm.  60°;  and  thelowect  on  the  22d  and  23d,  1827— therm.  20°. 


Notices  fo  Correspondents. 
The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribition  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Books— liA — Rivers's  "Amateur's  Guide;"  his  Catalogues, 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Francis,  Paul,  Lane,  and  Wood,  will 
give  you  all  the  information  that  can  be  had.  Perhaps 
Sweet's  "  Greenhouse  Cultivator  "  may  answer  your  purpose ; 
but  there  is  no  good  book  on  the  exact  subject  of  your 

inquiry. J F  S — You  might,  perhaps,  find  a  purchaser  by 

an  advertisement  We  tear  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  one 
by  any  other  means.  The  price  you  ask  is  quite  moderate; 
and  it  we  did  not  possess  the  work  we  would  buy  it  ourselves. — 
J  Broskam — We  cannot  give  publishers'  lists  and  prices  of 
books;  that  would  come  under  the  range  of  an  advertisement. 
For  a  cheap  book,  suitable  for  a  cottage  bee-keeper,  apply  to 
some  bookseller  for  "  Payne's  Apiarian  Guide,"  or  "  Wighton 

on  Bees."  W. A  Burnett— Mr.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street, 

City.} 
Conservatory  Climbers— HP  J—  Tacsonia  mollissima,  Har- 
denbergia  monophylla,  H.  digitata,  Kennedya  Marryattxe, 
Tecomajasminoides,Dolichos  lignosus,will  possibly  suit  you§. 
Grass  Seeds— Sub—  The  month  of  March  is  the  best  season 
for  sowing  Grass  ;  but  almost  apy  season  that  is  not  dry  will 
do  between  March  and  September.  The  best  kinds  of  Grass 
for  a  lawn  are  Crested  Dogstail,  Meadow  Poa  and  Meadow 
Fescue,  with  a  little  white  Clover. 
Goano — H.,PJ—Yor  Pelargoniums,  <fcc,  mix  1  lb.  of  guano  in 
6  gallons^  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  becomes  quite 
clear  before  using  it.  The  same  guano  may  be  used  again  in 
the  same  way.J 
Heating— JK  O  H—  We  quite  expect  that  the  Polmaise  mode  of 
heating  will  be  perfectly  suited  to  your  case  ;  and  you  will 
probably  think  so  too  when  you  have  heard  all  the  explana- 
nations  that  may  be  expected  concerning  it.  If  you  cannot 
wait  for  information  then  use  4-inch  iron  pipes  and  hot 
water.  The  lights  should  form  an  angle  between  35°  and  40°. 
Let  the  front  lights  open  by  all  means.  Use  for  glazing, 
panes  9  or  10  inches  wide  and  30  or  36  inches  long  ;  in  this 
respect  be  guided  by  your  sashes  and  by  the  price  of  the 
glass,  which  you  had  better  buy  in  the  boxes  as  imported,  and 

cut  to  the  most  advantage  with  your  own  people. Alpha — 

We  know  your  Vinery  very  well ;  and  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  heating  it  by  the  Polmaise  plan  :  before,  how- 
ever, you  actually  set  about  it,  just  see  what  Mr.  Meeke  says. 
His  plan,  of  which  the  details  will  be  fully  given,  will  show 
you,  better  than  any  description,  the  principle  of  the  method 
and  the  most  philosophical  way  of  carrying  it  out.  As  to  the 
estimate  you  speak  of,  it  is  absurd.  Tour  conservatory 
might,  perhaps,  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way ;  unless  a 
couple  of  Mr.  Rivers'  Arnotts,  neatly  built,  would  be  better. 
We  fear  there  is  no  help  for  the  sparrows  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood as  yours.  Won't  a  malkin  keep  them  off?  or 
pieces  of  glass  tied  to  string  ?     If  not,  we  fear  you  must  go 

to — nuz  vomica  and  Wheat. J  A   T — There  is  no  difficulty 

in  heating  your  range  of  houses  by  one  boiler.  Build  it  at  D  • 
carry  wooden  or  other  tanks  through  A  and  B  B  ;  and  a  close 
iron  trough  through  C.  Connect  the  latter  with  both  the 
flow  and  return  pipes  of  the  tanks.  Then  by  means  of  little 
sluice  gates,  or  some  such  contrivance  as  that  of  Mr.  Beck, 
mentioned  at  p.  804  for  1843  ;  cut  off  A  from  B  B,  and  the 
latter  from  C.  If  this  is  done  you  can  work  A  by  shutting 
down  the  sluices  ;  or  A  and  BB  by  opening  the  first  sluice, 
or  the  whole  line  by  opening  the  other  sluice.  You  will  then 
have  at  all  times  most  heat  at  A,  next  at  B  B,  and  least  at 
C.  Such  seems  to  us  the  best  course  to  follow ;  but  you 
should  regard  these  observations  as  hints  rather  than  abso- 
lute directions. Jean  Baptiste — We  have  sent  your  letter 

to  M.  B.,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  plans  can  be  had. 

M  W  K—  Will  you  look  at  the  plan  of  a  pit  given  at  p.  116  for 
1845.  If  that  does  not  meet  your  wishes,  be  so  good  as  repeat 
your  question. 
Holly  Hedges— J  W  T—  These  may  be  cut  back  at  different 
seasons  without  injuring  them  if  the  operation  is  judiciously 
performed.  In  your  case  thin  a  portion  now,  another  in  two 
months'  time,  and  the  remainder  in  the  month  of  November 
next.  If  you  cut  your  fence  back  all  at  once  it  is  sure  to 
injure  the  plants  as  well  as  make  the  hedge  unsightly  and 
naked.  IT 
Insects — MB  W—  It  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus 
ligniperda)  which  is  injuring  your  trees.  We  fear  there  is 
no  better  remedy  than  to  search  for  the  moths  the  end  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July,  when  they  may  be  found  stick- 
ing to  the  trunk  of  the  trees  they  were  bred  from.  You  will 
find  a  figure  of  the  moth,   and   its   history,  in  Curtis's  Brit. 

Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  60.  JR. 4*  Worth— It  is  the  larva  of  a 

Telephorus,  which  is  said  to  be  carnivorous,  and  is  usually 
found  at  the  roots  of  Grass,  or  running  over  foot-paths  early 
in  the  year.    May  it  not  be  feeding  upon  some  kind  of  small 

worms  that  are  injuring  the  corn  ?  It, H  B  T — Please  to 

send  us  some  of  the  wire-worms,  and  you  shall  have  the 
necessary  information.  II. 
Manobes — O  M—  Dissolve  your  guano  in  cow's  urine  rather 
than   water,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.    to  4  gallons.     If  you  will 
employ  water,  then  2  lbs.  to  4  gallons  will  not  be  too  much. 

A  G  It — We  have  never  heard  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid 

being  used  for  Hyacinths.  The  fitness  of  the  manure  for  this 
purpose  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  Perhaps 
you  will  inform  us  of  the  result.     It  must  be  used  extremely 

weak. Busticus — The  statement  about  guano  being  a  good 

manure  for  Conifers  was  not  ours,  but  a  correspondent's. 
We  never  saw  it  so  applied,  and  should  have  feared  that  its 
effects  would  be  injurious.    If  it  is  used  to  these  plants,  it 


must  be  much  diluted,  and,  we  presume,  given  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

Names  of  Fbuits— J  Barnes — 1,  2,  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  3, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  ;    5,  Beurre  Ranee ;  6,  Nonpareil ;  7, 

probably  Court  of  Wick.ll D  U—  Not  known  || Woodview 

— Royal  Russet.  ||- — J  Simpson — Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  || 

Names  of  Plants — A  Devonian — Iris  tuberosa. 

Orchids — Orchis — We  admit  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  many  to  follow  the  advice  we  give  to  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents to  study  the  climate  from  which  Orchids  come,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  grown  in  a  hot — 
an  intermediate — or  a  cool  house ;  but  we  have  no  present 
means  of  removing  the  obstacle.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
cultivation  of  such  plants  can  only  be  attempted  by  the  rich, 
they  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  works  alluded  to 

by  us  in  last  week's  Paper  (p.  104). Henry— The  decaying 

pseudo-bulbs  are  better  removed  ;  they  should  be  cut  off  with 
a  very  sharp  knife. 

Pears — JS — For  a  succession,  in  addition  to  those  you  have, 
plant  the  Glout  Morceau,  Thompson's  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Jean  de  Witte,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Beurre  Ranee.  With  regard  to  obtaining  them  correct,  any 
nurserymman  can,  surely,  warrant  these  principal  kinds. || 
J  P  If— The  six  last  named  will  suit  you.H 

Pentstemons — .4  B — The  handsomest  for  your  purpose  are 
ovatus  and  speciosus,  both  bright  blue ;  and  digitalis  and 
latifolius,  which  are  white.1T 

Pine-apples — J  W  S — If  you  do  not  intend  to  plant  out  over 
your  tank,  the  sooner  the  plants  receive  their  final  shift  the 
better,  observing  to  have  at  hand  plenty  of  fresh  turfy  soil, 
and  to  be  very  particular  in  securing  efficient  drainage. 
Water  with  large  shifts  is  seldom  needed,  and  you  must 
beware  of  giving  too  much  until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
Burnt  turf  of  strong  soil  may  be  mixed  with  the  compost  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  the  bulk  of  the  latter  :  12  or  13-inch 
pots  will  answer  well.  Your  night  temperature  of  55°  may 
now  be  raised  to  60°.  Watch  our  Calendar  of  Operations, 
from  which  you  may  learn  much  on  these  points.  J 

Planting — Alnus — The  common  Alder  will  not  succeed  in  thin 
dry  hilly  land  ;  but  the  "  Turkey"  Alder  will.     You  may  get 

that    of  any  nurseryman. Quccsitor — The    cause   of  your 

Scotch  Firs  dying  off  could  only  be  ascertained  by  personal 
inspection  ;  perhaps  the  land  is  springy.  The  insects  follow 
the  disease ;  and  will  not  appear  if  trees  are  healthy. 
You  cannot  prevent  their  attacking  decaying  timber,  or  trees 
whose  bark  is  dying.  The  Ivy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mischief.  Depend  upon  this,  that  the  soil  is  in  fault,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  fault  may  be. 

Potatoes — M  K—  We  believe  there  is  no  danger  in  replanting 
Potato  land  with  the  same  crop,  even  although  that  of  last 
year  was  diseased.  But  read  uur  Leading  Article  of  to-day. 
IFehad  less  disease  last  year  on  stiff  adhesive  clay  than 
when  the  land  was  in  good  tilth  and  friable.  We  fear  it  will 
be  difficult  to  procure  Ginger  in  the  trade.  It  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  in  some  old-fashioned  places,  or  in  Botanic  Gar- 
dens ;  the  article  on  it  was  wxitten  at  the  request  of  an  es- 
teemed correspondent. 

Prepayments — C  G — We  have  no  power  to  assist  you.  You 
complain  that  A  requires  prepayment  for  his  goods,  and  that 
when  he  receives  it  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  it.  That  is 
very  discreditable  to  him  no  doubt ;  and  we  would  not  deal 
with  such  a  man  ;  but  as  to  the  system  of  prepayment  itself, 
we  do  not  see  what  there  is  objectionable  in  it.  Of  course,  it 
is  liable  to  abuse,  like  all  other  things;  and  surely  the 
system  of  ^osf-payment  is  not  exempt  from  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  is  clear  that  when  a  buyer  and  seller  deal  at  a 
distance,  one  or  the  other  must  trust.  If  A,  the  buyer,  trusts 
B,  the  seller,  with  his  money,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  B.'s 
cheating  him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  B,  the  seller,  trusts  A, 
the  buyer,  with  his  goods,  he  equally  runs  the  risk  of  never 
being  paid.  The  question  is  who  is  to  run  the  risk,  A  or  B  % 
and  that  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

Schemes — D  R — Since  you  ask  for  advice,  we  must  tell  you  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  schemes  wlrich  you  cannot  by  any 
possibility  control  or  understand.  .  We  are  aware  that  gar- 
deners are  not  alive  to  all  the  devices  of  ingenious  projectors  ; 
and  therefore  we  caution  them  to  take  care  of  their  money 
when  they  have  got  it,  and  not  to  throw  their  hard-earned 
savings  after  a  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Vines — Ignotum — You  will  obtain  a  stronger  shoot  by  grafting 
or  inarching  the  wood  of  last  season,  than  you  would  by 
waiting  till  the  young  shoots  are  firm  enough  forjoining.  The 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  will  succeed  grafted  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh. || 

Woodlice — T — A  toad  or  two  kept  in  your  frames  will  thin 
their  numbers  ;  and  large  quantities  may  also  be  caught  by 
placing  two  boards  over  each,  other,  between  which  they 
crawl  as  morning  approaches,  to  conceal  themselves.  Tiles 
laid  over  Cabbage-leaves  form  good  traps. $ 

Misc — F  Xhad  better  insert  a  short  advertisement  in  the  Paper. 

The  cost  will  be  4s. Is.  will  be  given  for  No.  14,  1S42  ;  and 

No.  34, 1845. J  F — Any  respectable  seedsman  can  procure 

you  the  Broccoli  you  ask  for  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble 
We  cannot  recommend  one  seedsman  more  than  another. 
■ — -Apis — We  cannot  recommend  the  tallies.  They  are  too 
brittle,  and  possess  no  advantage  over  painted  sticks.     We 

have    seen   a  bushel  of  them  thrown  away  as  useless. 

W  Welsh — Fruit  trees  from  12  to  18  in.  (we  have  no  such  size  as 
10  to  18  in.  in  this  country)  should,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  trade,  vary  between  those  sizes ;  some  may  be  as  little  as 
12  and  others  as  much  as  18.  It  is,  however,  unfair  and  un- 
tradesmanlike  in  a  nurseryman  to  supply  you  with  any  dispro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  smallest  size.  We  fear,  however, 
a  dispute  can  only  be  settled  by  lawyers,  unless  an  arbitra- 
tion is  agreed  to,  which  would  be  the  fairest  course.  You 
cannot  send  them  back  after  having  kept  them  so  long,  unless 
you  have  from  the  first  protested  against  their  quality  ;  and 

even  then  we  presume  the  law  of  the  matter  is  doubtful. 

M  N—A.  note  to  the  Secretary,  21,  Regent-street,  will  procure 

you  the  required  information. A  Subscriber — The  Royale 

Hative  Plum.    Plant  your  Crimson  China  Roses  in  a  compost 

of  loam  mixed  with  a  little  cow-dung.  J MicklcweH—  We  are 

unacquainted  with  your  Egyptian  Beans.  Erica  hiemalis, 
Willmoreana,   and  Lamberti  rosea  are  three  pretty  Heaths 

that  will  bloom  in  a  greenhouse  in  winter. J; Woodend— 

The  advertisement  contains  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the 
Reine  Claude  Monstreuse  de  Bavay  Plum."  It  is  like  a 
large  Greengage  and  said  to  be  very  excellent.  It  has  never 
fruited  in  this  country.  The  Brown  Beurre  is  variable  as 
regards  flavour,  but  invariably  melting  and  buttery.  At  all 
events  the  one  you  describe  as  resembling  your  York  Tan 
Gloves  must  be  something  else  ;  and  so  must  that  be  which 

youhavefortheNannyApple.il A  W—  For  a  list  of  select 

Dahlias  consult  the  report  of  the  September  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Floricultural  Society,  p.  642.  Lists  of  Pinks, 
Carnations,  &c.  have  been  given  at  pp.  708  and  724  of  the 
same  year  (1845) ;  and  a  list  of  Roses  was  given  at  p.  88  of 
the  current  volume.    We  do  not  recommend  dealers,  you 

should  consult  our  advertising  columns.J HE — You  will 

find  directions  for  raising  Potatoes  from,  seed  in  our  last 

year's  volume,  pp.  260  and  820. J B,  Z> — Scheuchzeria  is 

sounded  Shikezeria. Nonplus — By  the  middle  of  August 

you  can  obtain  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Early  Carrots, 
and  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  French  Beans,  and  Spinach.  You 
will  see  iu  the  Calendar  of  Operations  when  to  sow  and  plant 
these  things.  Plant  your  Kidney  Potatoes  without  rubbing 
off  the  sprouts  ;  place  the  dung  under  them.|| 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numw+His  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting 
r*atrikmtw»n«  is  still  delayed. 


8.— 1846.] THE 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
cultural Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  bo  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weathekstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Waiid,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
country. 

®f)e  &gtfcttltttral  ©rajette* 
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SA T URDA Y,  FEBR VARY  21,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Wbdnbkday,     Feb.  2S—  Agricultural  Society  i.f  England. 
Tuu.BD.Tt  —    26— ARrlcu'tura!  Imp.  Soe.  of  Ireland. 

Wkdmcdat,    Mar.    ,{  Agricultural  Society  of  EoBland. 

I  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
TuuMnir/         —     5— Ajrriculural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
LOCAL    SOCIETIES. 
Llandovery — Banffshire— Holderness— Shropham  and  Guiltcroas. 


Feb.  93—  Wellington 

—  24 — Nairnshire 

—  25— Newton 
_    3'i— Ottery  St.  Mary 

—  27—  Rhins  of  Galloway 

—  SB— Hereford 

Mar.  2 — Moreton  Hampntead  —  Dar- 
lington—St.  Column —  New- 
ark— Markethill — Banchory 

—  3 — Si.  Quivox— Jedburgh 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Mtu.  3— Watford 

Monmouth 


5  — Hawick — abnrpavi 

6—  Dtbcnham  —  Hadleigh  — 
Claydon— St.  Austell-Lich- 
field 

7 — Northampton  —  Melrose  — 
Durham  —  Carlton-on-Trent 
— Cardiff- Collumpton 


We  have  often  of  late  directed  attention  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  Farmers'  Clubs  as 
among  the  most  efficient  means  of  exciting  and 
diffusing  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  but  we  have  hitherto  argued  for  them 
more  on  account  of  their  obvious  tendencies  to  those 
ends  than  on  the  ground  of  any  definite  facts  or 
history  in  their  favour.  Let  us,  however,  adduce  a 
specific  instance  of  the  good  which  such  societies 
are  capable  of  doing ;  and  it  shall  be  one  of  an 
association  which  by  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  its  members  has  laid  not  only  its  own  district 
but  the  agricultural  interest  generally  under  great 
ob!igations. 

We  lately  asked :  Where  are  the  Schools 
for  Farmers'  Sons?  Now,  even  though  we 
overlook  the  Professorship  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  the  many  agricultural  schools  in 
Ireland,  yet  this  question  shall  not  be  altogether 
without  a  satisfactory  answer ;  and  for  this  we 
have  to  thank  the  Fairford  aud  Cirencester  Farmers' 
Club,  or,  rather,  Mr.  Brown,  the  member  of  that 
society,  by  whom  they  were  urged  and  led  in  the 
course  which  they  adopted. 

On  the  14th  of  November^  1842,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Brown,  of  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  read 
before  that  society  an  address  on  the  advantages  of 
a  specific  education  for  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which,  after  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  consequently  shameful  fact  that 
this  country  is  distinguished  among  all  others  by  her 
neglect  of  it,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  public  institution  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
where  agriculture  might  be  taught,  and  he  concluded 
thus  : — "  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  an  insti- 
tution should  originate  with  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, or  with  Government.  We  shall  find  that  the 
practical  way  is  to  do  our  own  business  ourselves. 
We  shall  thus  have  an  institution  adapted  to  our 
wants.  No  one  situation  will  do  for  all  England. 
We  hope  of  every  district — the  vales,  the  chalk,  the 
red  sand,  &c. — that  each  will  have  its  college.  If 
one  large  establishment  was  reared,  we  may  fear 
that  it  would  be  a  failure  ;  anything  rather  than  the 
substantial  practical  institution  that  will  turn  out — 
not  the  finical  gentleman,  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands 
— but  intelligent,  active,  hardy  young  men — who 
will  maintain  the  substantial  honest  character  of  the 
English  yeoman,  combined  with  all  that  modern 
science  and  advancement,  and  careful  training  and 
moral  aud  religious  culture  can  do,  to  elevate  them 
to  the  station  in  the  country  that  they  ought  to  fill. 
We  are  each  of  us  the  centre  of  some  little  circle. 
Let  us  advance  the  cause  by  advocating  it  amongst 
those  we  know  ;  and,  with  God's  blessing,  we  may 
hope  that,  ere  long,  the  cry  for  the  efficient  prac- 
tical education  of  the  rising  generation  of  farmers 
will  be  so  loud  and  general,  that  all  difficulties  will 
disappear,  and  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  an  agricultural  college  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills — a  model,  we  trust,  for  many  others  in 
the  land."  A  committee  of  the  Club  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  further  into  the 
feasibility  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  ;  it  met  on  the 
19th  of  December,  and  drew  up  an  address  on  the 
subject  to  the  landowners  and  tenants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  address  was  circulated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1843  ;  by  April  of  that  year  the  move- 
ment had  experienced  such  an  accession  of  strength 
that  a  provisional  committee,  comprising  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  district,  was  appointed,  and 
a  prospectus  was  proposed  ;  in  May  the  draft  of  it 
was  agreed  to — it  was  entitled  "  The  Prospectus  of 


an  Agricultural   College,  or  an   Example  Farm,  in 
the  Oolite  District,  including  the  country  commonly 
called   the  Cotswold-hills,  extending  from  Bath  to 
Chipping  Camden  ;  also  including  a  great  part  of 
Oxfordshire   and   North    Wiltshire,  part  of   Berk- 
shire, 6cc."     A  capital  of  12,000/.  was  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  proprietary  shares  of  30/.  each,  the 
control   and  government  of  the  whole  scheme  was 
to  rest  in  the  shareholders,  whose  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities should  bo  defined  by  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment; in  the  same  month,  however,  it  was  reported, 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the    subject 
of  responsibility,   that  it  could  only    be   provided 
against  by  charter  or  act  of  Parliament.     At  this 
time   a  committee  was  appointed   to  wait  on  the 
noblemen  und  gentlemen  of  the  district  and  solicit 
support,  and  to  attend  and  address  the  agricultural 
meetings  of  that  year  at  Stow,  Lechlade,  Farring- 
don,   Devizes,   Chippenham,  Wotton  Basset,   Tet- 
bury,    Gloucester,    Malmesbury,    Bath,   &c.  ;    the 
country  was   also  divided  into  districts,  and  one  or 
more   members   appointed   to   canvass   each.       In 
January,    1844,  it   was   decided  to   hold  a  public 
meeting  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  held  at  Ciren- 
cester on  the  22d  of  April  ;  the  report  of  the  Ciren- 
cester  Farmers'  Club  was  there    read,  and    reso- 
lutions founded  upon  it  were  moved  by  Earl  Ducie 
and  others  :  that  the  proposed  institution  was  expe- 
dient, and  that  a  committee  of  gentlemen  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  on  the  best  plan  of  it,  and  on 
the  best  method  of  carrying  the  design  into  effect. 
It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  proceedings,  therefore, 
that  the  Farmers'  Club  dropped  their  direction,  and 
handed  the  scheme  over  (as  was  most  proper,  con- 
sidering the  general  interest  it  had  now  excited)  to  a 
body  more  fairly  representing  the  district  whose 
aid  was  required.     It  was  now  determined  to  apply 
for  a  charter  through  Earl  Bathurst  ;  and  also  to 
look  out  for  a  site,  which  was  done  by  public  ad- 
vertisement.    In  June  the  committee  received  the 
offer  ot  a  farm  on  a  48-years' lease  from  Earl  Bath- 
urst, and  of  2000/.towards  the  buildings,  interest  on 
which  at  3£  p.  cent,  was  to  be  added  to  the  rent.  They 
were  also  informed  by  his  lordship  that  probably  a 
charter  would  be  granted  ;  a  general  meeting  was 
therefore  called  and  held  on  the   1st  of  Jul)',  at 
which  a  company  was  formed,  its  trustees   named, 
and  its  government  agreed  upon.     On  the  4th,  a 
deputation  was   appointed  to  call  a  meeting  during 
the  Southampton  Show  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society,  and  to  attend   the  same.     This  meeting 
was  held  on  Wednesday  the.  24thy  and  it  was  at- 
tended by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pusey,  and 
other  influential  men,  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
approving  of  the  scheme.     Previously  to  this,  Earl 
Ducie,  who  had  taken  an  active   and  effective  part 
in  the  early  meetings,  canvassed  in  company  with 
the  secretary,  and  obtained  the  support  of  a  number 
of  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen  then  in  Lon- 
don.    During  these  various  steps  a  share   list  had 
gradually  formed,  which  enabled  the  committee  to 
commence  in  earnest.  In  September,  a  head  master 
was  advertised  for;  on  the   19th   of  that   month, 
plans  for  the  college  buildings  were  advertised  for ; 
in  November,  a  draft  of  charter  and  deed  of  settle- 
ment was  produced  ;  in  December,  Mr.  Scales,  of 
Norfolk,  was   chosen    head   master ;    in    January, 
1845,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Dawker  and  Hamilton 
were  selected,  and,  with  some  alterations,  fixed  on 
as  suitable  for  the  college  ;  on  the  1 7th  of  March, 
Mr.  Way  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  ;  the 
contract  to  build  the  college  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Bridges,  of  Cirencester,  his  being  the  lowest 
tender,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April   he   commenced 
work  under  the  contract ;  on  the   7th  of  May  the 
royal  charter,  granted  by  the  Queen  on  the  27th  of 
March,  was  produced ;  it  establishes  the  existing 
company  into  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Agricultural  College,"  and  grants 
a  common  seal,  and  ample  powers  and  immunities  ; 
in  June  Mr.  Towns etd  was  chosen   professor  of 
engineering   and   natural  philosophy*;  in   August, 
Mr.   Woodward  was  chosen  professor  of  natural 
history  and  geology,  and  Mr.  Robinson  as  veteri- 
nary  professor  ;  a  house  in   Cirencester  was  also 
provided  for  the  reception  of  students,  until  the 
college  should  be  ready  for  them,  and  it  was  opened 
on  the    15th  of  September,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  about  20  enlcred. 

The  first'jterm  closed  on  the  19th  of  December  ; 
the  students  had  received  the  introductory  and 
preliminary  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
geology,  and  natural  history  ;  also  very  practical 
and  valuable  ones  on  the  diseases  and  structure  of 
animals ;  they  were  also  accompanied  by  the  Pro- 
fessors on  weekly  botanical  and  geological  excur- 
sions, and  the  whole  has  given  great  satisfaction. 

Thus  has  fairly  and  successfully  commenced  the 


useful  labours  of"  The  Royal  Agricultural  College  ;" 
doubtless  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Brown, 
who  may  so  justly  look  upon  the  establishment  of 
this  Institution  as  his  own  handiwork.  We  heartily 
wish  the  Institution  all  the  success  he  can  desire"; 
its  prospects  of  success  are  fair  ;  about  500  shares  of 
30/.  each  have  been  taken  ;  a  large  number  of 
names  are  on  the  admission  roll  ;  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  reception  of  out-students  in  the 
town  house  who  may  attend  the  lectures  and  witness 
the  farm  operations.  Materials  for  a  library  and 
museum  are  gradually  accumulating,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  thing  is  fully  known,  gifts 
suitable  for  these  departments  will  flow  in  upon 
them.  Great  interest  is  being  excited,  and  visitors 
begin  to  flock — all  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
beauty,  solidity,  situation,  and  convenience  of  the 
new  buildings  which  were  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  the  first  week  of  this  month,  afford- 
ing the  perhaps  unprecedented  fact  of  a  large  public 
building  built  and  occupied  within  the  year. 

We  have  entered  into  rather  a  long  detail  of  the 
steps  taken  in  this  the  first  effort  to  found  a  College 
worthy  of  the  great  agricultural  body,  both  because 
they  most  instructively  illustrate  what  the  persever- 
ance of  an  individual  may  accomplish,  and  also  be- 
cause they  indicate  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted 
in  future  efforts  of  a  similar  kind.  Such  efforts,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  hastily  entered  upon — the  ground 
for  attempting  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions should  be  the  success  of  this,  and  its  inability 
to  receive  the  students  who  offer.  Of  course  there 
will  be  ample  room  ultimately  for  many  agricultural 
establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  but  the  present 
demand  for  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  they 
will  afford,  must  be  estimated  by  the  overflow  of 
students  at  Cirencester.  The  institution  there  is 
no  local  school ;  its  establishment  is  known  all  over 
the  country,  and  its  present  pospectus  is  addressed 
to  all  everywhere  who  desire  the  advantages  it 
offers.  The  position  of  its  directors  became  gradu- 
ally different  from  that  which  they  at  first  assumed. 
Experience  taught  them  that  they  could  not  esta- 
blish a  complete  institution  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose by  confining  themselves  to  two  or  three  coun- 
ties; it  justly  appeared  to  them  essential  to  success 
that  all  the  arrangements  should  be  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind ;  and  while  the  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred required  that  they  should  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  supporters,  the  charter  which  they  ob- 
tained conferred  on  them  that  national  character 
which  justified  them  in  seeking , that  support  at  a 
distance.  We  say*  therefore,  that  the  overflow  of 
students  here  is  the  only  safe  index  of  the  necessity 
for  further  institutions  of  a  similar  kind.  No  doubt 
such  institutions  will  before  long  be  numerous,  and 
we  heartily  say — the  sooner  the  better — but  agri- 
culturists must  first  be  convinced  by  the  Usefulness 
of  this  one,  of  the  advantage  of  a  specific  edjeation 
for  the  members  of  their  profession. 


*  In  August,  1844,  the  council  received  the  afflicting  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Townsend's  death. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE  IN  BELGIUM. 
[Taken  from  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture."; 

The  next  subject  of  which  we  speak  is  the  manures  of 
Flanders;  and  some  conception  of  the  importance  of  tliis 
subject  may  be  formed,  when  we  mention  that  it  regu- 
lates, not  ODly  the  whole,  but  every  individual  part  of 
the  management  of  a  Flemish  farm.  The  first  object 
and  great  aim  of  a  Flemish  farmer  is  to  make  or  get 
manure  ;  and,  to  carry  this  into  effect,  nothing  that  can 
contribute  in  the  least  to  increasing  a  dunghill  is 
throwii  away.  He  cultivates  food  for  cattle,  and  ties 
them  up  all  the  year  round,  that  he  may  not  lose  any  of 
the  manure.  He  sows  Rape,  and  allows  it  to  blossom 
and  ripen,  that  he  may  obtain  the  seed  for  manure.  His 
ashes-cart  aud  urine-barrels  traverse  every  street  in  a 
town,  every  by-way  in  the  country,  to  collect  this  im~ . 
portant  necessary  for  his  farm.  It  is  in  their  manage- 
ment here  that  the  farmers  of  Belgium  excel  those  o  f 
every  other  country,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  extract 
more  from  the  land  than  any  other  body  of  farmers. 
They  act  up,  iu  short,  to  the  true  old  adage  that  "  Muck 
is  the  mither  o'  the  meal  hist."  The  principal  manures 
used  are  farmyard  dung,  urine,  or  liquid  manure,  Rape- 
cake,  and  ashes.  Minerals  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used, 
and  bones  are  almost  unknown.  I  alluded  before  to 
the  comparatively  great  number  of  animals  kept  by  the 
Flemish  farmers  on  their  few  acres.  This  they  do 
principally  for  making  manure  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  system  of  farming.  On  a  farm  of  63  acres, 
3  horses,  and  15  milch  cows,  and  several  heifers  for 
supplying  the  stock,  were  kept  throughout  the  year,  be- 
sides six  cows  and  a  few  calves  were  fattened  yearly. 
In  another,  of  77  acres'  extent,  4  horses  and  20  cows, 
with  a  requisite  number  of  heifers,  were  kept,  besides 
from  20  to  30  calves  were  fattened  off  yearly  ;  and  in  a 
third,  of  88  acres,  5  horses  and  20  cows,  besides  heifers 
and  calves,  were  kept.  These  farms  were  all  arable, 
and  were  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  Bel- 
gium. Mostly  every  crop  receives  some  of  this  farm- 
yard dung,  which  is  always  well  rotted  before  being 
applied.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Flemish  system 
is,  the  extensive  and  various  uses  they  make  of  the 
urine  from  the  animals  kept  on  their  farms.     Every 
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one  has  heard  of  the  urine  tanks  of  Flanders,  which  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  at  home,  and  in  the 
fields.     The)'  are  built  in  a  most  substantial  manner, 
and  so  far  under-ground,  tliat  when  they  are  covered 
in,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  cultivate  the  soil  over  them. 
Contracts    are    generally   entered    into    between    the 
farmers  and  those  ili  towns  who  have    much  of  this 
at     command,     such     as     brewers,     distillers,     &c, 
■who  fatten  animals  from  the    refuse    of   their  works. 
21.    is    commonly    given    for     the     urine     of     one 
animal  for  a  year.     The  farmer,  at  stated  periods,  con- 
veys,  by  means   of  barrel-carts,   what  is  collected   in 
towns  to  his  subterraneous  receptacles  at  the  druers  of 
his  fields,  to  be  ready  for  the  seed-time.     The   crop  to 
■which  it  is  principally  applied  is  Flax  ;  and  then  they 
dissolve  in  it  Rape-cake,  which  renders  it  a  most  power- 
ful manure.     After  the  Flax-seed  has  been  sown  and 
covered  in,  and  rolled,  so  that  the  surface  is  made  quite 
smooth,  they    proceed   to   apply  this   mixture.     It   is 
applied  in  the  following  manner  : — Five  men  are  em- 
ployed altogether,  two  to  pump,  two  to  scatter  it,  and 
one  to  drive  it.     A  rectangular  piece  of  ground,  30  yards 
in  breadth,  is  measured  off  across  the  ridge  ;  this  is 
sub-divided  into  six  portions  of  five  yards  each.     The 
field  was  laid  off  in  ridges  of   10  yards.     Six  wooden 
vessels  are  filled  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  ridge  at 
the  distance  of  5  yards  from  one  another,  so  that  the 
contents  of  each  vessel,  which  is   about  the  size  of  a 
Potato  firlot,  is  the  allowance  for  every  50  square  yards. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  they  manifest  such  economy 
as  in  the  saving  of  this  material,  which  they  prize  as  a 
most  valuable  assistant  to  their  labours.     Rape-cake, 
besides   being   applied   as   mentioned   above,  with  the 
liquid-manure,  is  also  used  in  a  dry  state.     The  Rape 
is  cultivated  principally  as  a  manure,  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively where  the  cropping  is  very   severe.     Ashes 
are  never  used  but  as  a  top-dressing  to  Clover  ;  but  the 
traffic  which  is  carried  on  in  them,  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  distinct  trade  with 
a  certain  class  of  merchants  in  Belgium.     The  farmers 
in  Belgium  set  a  high  value  on  them,  and  place  so  much 
depeudance  on  them  for  the   success  of  their  Clover- 
crop,  that  (I  understand,  from  what  I  have  read)  there 
is  a  current  saying  among  them,  that  "  He  who  buys 
ashes  for  his  Clover-crop,  pays  nothing  ;  but  he  that  does 
it  not,  pays  double."     It  is  really  surprising  that  this 
manure,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  so  efficacious  by  a 
class  of  experienced  farmers  like  the  Flemish,  has  never 
been  tried,  or  at  least  sufficiently  tested,  in  Scotland.     I 
believe  some  were  imported  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
by  Messrs.  John  Mitchell  and  Co.,  in  Leith  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  met  with  the  reception  we 
■would  anticipate  from  the  well-known  successful  results 
of  their  application  in    Belgium.     There  is  nothing  so 
much  wanted  at  present,  in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland, 
as  a  good  lasting  top-dressing  for  Clover.     The  failures 
in  this  crop  have  been  frequent  of  late,  and  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  last  only  with  the  crop  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, while  sad  disappointments  have  been  experienced 
in  the  use  of  gypsum.      But  before  recommending  an 
extensive  use  of  this  material,  I  would  suggest  a  few 
comparative  trials  to  be  made  with  it,  gypsum, soot,  and 
other  subs-'ances  ;   for  if  the  failure  of  gypsum  arose 
from  there  being  a  supply  of  it  already  in  the  soil  suffi- 
cient forthe  growth  of  the  plant,  an  application  of  Dutch 
ashes  might  be  attended  with  a  similar  result,  as  the 
greatproportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  ashes  are  salts 
of  lirie,  with  the  useful  addition,  however,  of  some  salts 
of  soda.     Some  attribute  their  great  effects  in  Belgium 
to  We  lime  which  they  contain,  as  few  of  the  soils  there 
hai>e  any  amount  of   lime  in  their  composition.     They 
are  applied  in  different  quantities  to  the  soil,  from  10  to 
3J  bushels  an  imperial  acre. — P.  Me  L. 


moted  by  frequent  turning,  and  afterwards  by  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  such  as  that  produced  by  tan  or  fer- 
menting dung.  When  it  appears  desiccated,  mix  with 
it  a  little  quicklime,  and  if  any  ammoniacal  smell  is 
emitted,  continue  to  add  more  until  the  smell  goes  off. 
Whatever  be  the  quantity  of  quicklime  added  to  this 
second  heap,  let  an  equivalent  amount  of  powdered 
chalk,  or  of  quicklime  rendered  mild  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  be  mixed  with  the  first  portion.  By  this  ar- 
rangement you  will  have  two  portions  of  manure  con- 
taining exactly  equal  quantities  of  fixed  inorganic  ingre- 
dients, but  the  one  destitute  of  the  ammoniacal  salts 
which  the  other  will  contain.  The  point  to  be  deter- 
mined therefore  is,  will  any  difference  occur  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  the  crop  produced  by  the  first 
and  by  the  second  portion  of  the  manure  so  treated  ? 
all  the  excess  beyond  the  amount  obtained  from  the 
unmanured  plot  being  regarded  as  due  to  the  action  of 
the  manure. — G.  D.  [We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  be  disposed  to  try 
this  experiment.  The  subject  of  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance.    We  hope  that  it  will  be  extensively  tried.] 


AN  EXPERIMENT   IN  AGRICULTURE. 

One  or  two  of  my  agricultural  friends  have,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, engaged  to  try  the  following  experiment,  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  opinion  countenanced, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  some  of  the  later  publications  of 
Baron  Liebig — that  manures  are  only  serviceable  to  the 
crop  by  supplying  it  with  the  inorganic  materials  which 
it  requires,  and  not  by  the  ammonia  disengaged  by 
organic  matter  undergoing  deeomposi  ion. 

As,  however,  the  results  of  one  or  two  experiments 
only  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive  with  refer- 
ence to  a  question  of  this  kind,  I  am  desirous  of  making 
known  more  generally  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  some  few  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  undertake  it  likewise  ;  not  disputing,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  other 
modes  of  proceeding,  but  conceiving  that  by  the  one 
suggested  all  danger  of  altering  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  manure  in  question  is  avoided,  and  therefore 
that  any  difference  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  crop 
might  be  attributed  with  greater  confidence  to  the  pre- 
sence of  ammmiia  in  the  one  sample  of  manure,  and  its 
absence  from  the  other. 

Experiment. — Select  three  equal  plots  of  ground,  all 
requiring  manure,  and  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  any 
crop  containing  much  nitrogen,  such  as  the  Cerealia, 
Beans,  Peas,  &c.  Let  the  first  of  these  plots  remain 
unmanured,  and  weigh  out  an  equal  amount  of  fresh 
stable-dung  to  spread  upon  the  two  others.  Let  one  of 
these  quantities  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from 
evaporation,  and  the  liquid  portionsbe  carefully  retained, 
either  by  means  of  a  cistern  calculated  to  receive  the 
draining*,  or  by  preserving  the  whole  upon  a  water- 
tight floor.  Let  the  corresponding  quantity  be  likewise 
spread  upon  a  floor  calculated  to  prevent  the  drainingS 
from  being  carried  off,  but  evaporation    from   it   pro- 


ON  THE  STATE   OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY, 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OP  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Doyle. 
(Continued  from  puge  106.) 

The  soil  of  Basse  Bretagne  is  so  varied  that  plants  of 
Norway  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  indigenous  to 
it,  and  the  laniles,  though  very  poor,  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  and  in  some  places  are  in  progress 
of  being  reclaimed.  I  shall  briefly  describe  their  natural 
state,  and  the  modes  of  bringing  them  into  culture. 

The  upper  soil  of  those  moors  is  a  shallow  bed  of 
vegetable  detritus  and  silicious  sand ;  the  subsoil  is 
either  argyl  or  rotten  schistus,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silex  between  it  and  the  surface  soil,  called  prit- 
prat,  which  frequently  contains  oxide  of  iron.  In 
summer,  when  there  is  a  very  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture,  the  soil  becomes  too  dry  ;  in  winter  the 
opposite  excess  renders  it  unfavourable  for  culture. 
The  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  is  Heath  (Erica 
vulgaris),  and  Rushes  (Silex  europteus).  These  moors 
are  often  held  by  the  peasantry  in  common,  for  wild  pas- 
tures, and  therefore  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  land 
held  under  joint-tenancies  in  Ireland,  or  in  leases  in 
ruudale  ;  there  are  occasional  impediments  to  inclosing 
and  cultivating  by  individuals  ;  more  generally,  how- 
ever, these  tracts  are  at  the  disposal  either  of  the  class 
of  larger  proprietors,  or  of  the  inferior  class  of  land- 
owners, who  possess  portions  of  them  under  the  same 
titles  by  which  they  hold  their  homestead  fields,  namely, 
by  purchase  at  or  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  property  of  the  land  proprietary  of  the 
kingdom  was  brought  in  such  numerous  cases  to  the 
hammer  of  the  State  auctioneer,  from  those  who,  by 
their  adherence  to  republicanism,  contrived  to  maintain 
possession  of  their  estates. 

A.s  the  occupancy  of  land  is  now  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  Ireland,  I  shall  advert  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Basse  Bretagne  ;  and 
also  inquire  into  the  results  which  have  followed  there 
from  the  changes  made  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  form  of 
tenure  termed  Domuine  Congeable,  founded  on  the 
most  rational  and  equitable  principles,  and  adapted  to 
a  high  state  of  civilisation,  was  originated  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  in  that  ancient  province,  where  alone  it 
became  established  in  practice,  according  to  the  reports 
of  celebrated  jurists  ;  this  form  of  lease  was  introduced 
after  the  last  emigrations  of  the  Britons  from  England 
to  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Cornouaille,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  province  in  question,  where  they 
found  it  people  of  the  same  race,  language,  and  habits. 
The  lords  of  the  soil,  who,  after  the  devastations  of  the 
Romans,  then  had  but  thinly-inhabited  tracts  of  forest 
or  partially-cleared  land,  gave  every  encouragement  to 
the  refugees,  who  obtained  from  them  equitable  and 
mutually  advantageous  terms  of  tenure. 

The  following  conditions  were  agreed  upon  :— The 
seigneur  or  landowner  was  to  receive  a  yearly  rent,  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  in  its  uncul- 
tivated state,  with  this  important  clause  :  That  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  tenant  (indispensable  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  which  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  him),  with  all  expenditure  for  buildings, 
orchards,  inclosures,  &c,  should  become  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  that  of  his  heirs  ;  so  that  the  landowner  bound 
himself  to  allow  the  tenant,  at  the  termination  of  their 
connexion,  the  full  value  of  his  expenditure  ;  in  default 
of  which  the  lease  continued  in  force,  under  the  original 
conditions,  the  landowner  being  always  required  to  give 
six  months'  notice  (before  Michaelmas)  to  the  tenant, 
of  his  intention  of  resuming  possession,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  pay  the  just  demands  of  the  latter.  The 
other  party  had  the  right  of  disposing  as  he  pleased  of 
his  claims  lor  indemnity  for  buildings,  &c,  provided  they 
were  kept  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  gave  security  for 
the  rent. 

I  may  advert  to  the  striking  accordance  between 
the  priuciple  of  that  old  Breton  law  and  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland.      "  Although  it  is  certainly  de- 


*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of  the 
work  of  M.  Sousvestre,  entitled  "  FintstSfe  in  183S,""  nhere  my 
personal  observation  has  been  iusitfTicieti'.. 


sirable  that  the  fair  remuneration  to  which  a  tenant  is 
entitled  for  his  outlay  of  capital  or  of  labour  in  perma- 
nent improvements  should  be  secured  to  him  by  voluntary 
agreement,  rather  than  by  compulsion  of  law  ;  yet,  upon 
a  review  of  all  the  evidence  furnished  to  us  upon  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  some  legislative  measure  will  be 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  such  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  to  provide  for  those  cases  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  private  arrangement." 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  legislature  will  be  dis- 
posed to  entertain  a  bill  of  this  nature,  and  to  pass  it 
into  a  law  with  as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  a  full 
discussion  of  its  principle  and  details.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  in  the  present  state  of  feelings  in  Ireland, 
no  single  measure  can  be  better  calculated  to  allay  dis- 
content, and  to  promote  substantial  improvement 
throughout  the  country.  In  some  cases  the  existence  of 
such  a  law  will  incline  the  landlord  to  expend  his  own 
capital  in  making  permanent  improvements.  In  others 
he  may  be  called  upon  on  the  eviction  or  retirement  of 
tenants  to  provide  the  amount  for  which  their  claims 
may  be  established  under  the  Act." 

This  defect,  however,  attended  the  Breton  law — the 
award  was  made  according  to  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture, without  reference  to  the  real  value  of  the  improve- 
ments made  ;  but  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  stringent 
clause,  requiring  the  landlord's  assent  to  the  tenant's 
expenditure,  or  some  special  agreement  guarding 
against  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  latter. "^.The 
principle  of  the  law  was  decidedly  good,  but  through 
the  inadvertence  of  the  landowner,  or  the  pliability  of 
his  disposition,  the  tenant  sometimes  contrived,  by  gra- 
dually adding  to  the  extent  of  his  buildings,  fences,  &c, 
to  run  up  a  bill  of  costs  in  the  end  disproportioned  to 
the  pecuniary  means  of  the  seigneur,  and  to  the  value 
of  the  property  at  the  time.  The  latter,  however,  in 
such  cases  generally  renewed  his  engagement  with  the 
former  occupier,  taking  care  for  the  future  to  be  more 
regardful  of  his  own  interests.  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
he  derived  remunerating  advantage,  from  the  increased 
value  of  his  farm,  and  the  greater  security  he  obtained 
for  the  rent. 

In  1791,  an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
passed  (on  the  avowed  principle  of  giving  equal  rights), 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  demand  his  conge,  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  lease,  with  compensation  in  full  for  his  ex- 
penditure in  permanent  improvements  whenever  he 
pleased — a  power  which,  by  tacit  understanding,  the 
tenantry  had  not  previously  claimed  (though  admitted 
in  theory),  because  they  were  seldom  if  ever  disposed 
to  leave  their  farms.  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
madness  of  the  Republican  legislature  was  uncontrolled 
by  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  while  the  fiend 
of  liberty  and  equality  sought  to  grind  into  dust  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land,  another  Act  was  passed  which  de- 
clared the  occupying  tenantry  of  estates  throughout  France 
rent  free  !  But  this  state  of  anarchy  and  spoliation 
was  corrected  in  1795,  by  an  act  of  legislation,  which 
confirmed  to  those  landowners,  whose  estates  had  es- 
caped confiscation,  and  to  all  the  purchasers  of  forfeited 
property,  the  first  rights  of  ownership  ;  and,  in  fact,  re- 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  law  of  1791,  which  had 
secured  to  the  tenant  (according  to  the  old  Breton 
usage)  the  privilege  of  claiming  compensation  (but  re- 
quiring the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord)  to  the 
outlay  of  the  tenant,  and  also  established  to  the  former 
the  right  of  resuming  the  possession,  which  he  had 
before  the  republican  era. 

The  Breton  iandlords,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  retrospective  operation  of  the  new  law  ;  for,  in 
giving  to  the  tenant  the  power  of  claiming  payment  in 
full  of  his  demands  for  building,  &c,  at  six  months'  no- 
tice, under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  him  by 
the  landlord  in  case  of  non-payment,  a  boon  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  tenant  which  he  had  not  previously 
possessed,  unless  by  special  agreement ;  and  the  land- 
lords have,  in  consequence,  generally  adopted  the  mo- 
dern usage  throughout  France,  which  is  to  give  leases 
for  seven  or  nine  years,  with  written  agreements  either 
to  allow  or  not  for  farm-buildings,  &c. 

In  some  parts  of  lower  Brittany  it  is  the  practice  to 
lease  the  farms  (on  those  short  terms),  as  in  other 
countries  in  a  primitive  state  of  agriculture,  on  shares  ; 
the  landlord  finding  the  capital,  and  the  tenant  the 
labour.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  opposed  to 
their  ancient  mode  of  occupancy  than  the  nine  years' 
lease  ;  but  we  easily  find,  in  the  social  system  of  modern 
France,  sufficient  causes  for  inducing  both  parties  to 
euter  into  short  terms  of  tenure,  among  which  is  fore- 
most the  law  which  gives  to  children  equal  rights  of 
inheritance,  and  therefore  occasions  frequent  transfers 
of  property. 

Now,  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, demands  an  approximation  to  perpetuity  of  tenure, 
and  the  old  Breton  law,  which  practically  involved  this, 
appears  to  be  a  good  model  for  the  object  in  question, 
without  depriving  the  landlord  of  the  contingent  advan- 
tages which  he  might  derive  should  his  property  rise  in 
intrinsic  value.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
tendency  of  land  in  Ireland  will  be  to  rise  in  value  (even 
if  left  in  a  neglected  state)  from  the  constant  increase 
of  population,  and  progressing  skill  in  agriculture,  with 
the  concomitant  development  of  industrial  resources  ; 
the  right  of  a  proprietor  and  his  heirs  to  profit 
accordingly,  even  though  the  benefits  be  remote  and 
contingent,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
( To  be  conthmed:) 

Ko~e  Correspondence. 

Guano  airl  Superp'.Osphp'e  of  Lime  as  Manure. — 
There   have  recently   been  several  communications  in 
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your  Journal  on  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as 
a  manure.  That  it  is  a  highly  valuable  one  I  have 
already  tested  by  my  own  experience,  though  for  Tur- 
nips I  do  not  consider  it  so  efficacious  as  guano.  Last 
year  I  tried  it  side  by  side  with  guano,  as  a  top-dressing 
for  Wheat,  and  the  effect  produced  was  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible  ;  both  answered  well.  For  Swedes,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  result  was  very  differeut.  I  set  apart 
3  acres  in  a  field  of  similar  quality,  and  divided  them 
into  three  equil  portions:  on  the  first  I  used  4  cwt. 
of  the  best  Ichaboe  guano  ;  on  the  second  5  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime ;  and  on  the  third  5  cwt.  of 
Boast's  inorganic  manure.  Each  lot  was  mixed  with 
10  bushels  of  ashes,  and  drilled  below  the  seed.  During 
the  first  six  weeks,  the  two  latter  kept  ahead,  when  the 
guano  portion  overtook  them,  and  very  soon  far  sur- 
passed them  in  growth.  There  is  now  an  excellent 
crop  upon  all  three  pieces,  but  in  the  guano  acre  the 
Swedes  are  immensely  large,  and  much  superior  to  the 
superphosphate — in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  to 
four,  whilst  the  latter  is  perceptibly  better  than  Boast's 
inorganic.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  Turnips  require  a 
considerable  portion  of  nitrogenous  manure  applied 
directly  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  some  ammoniacal 
compound,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  use  of 
equal  parts  of  guano  and  superphosphate  as  a  dressing 
for  Turnips  ;  though  I  myself  prefer,  in  addition  to  a 
little  guano,  a  mixture  of  partially  decomposed  bones, 
like  that  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  last  letter  ;  in  which, 
by-the-bye,  I  omitted  to  state  that  1  covered  the  whole 
mixture  with  a  layer  of  common  salt,  which  after  a 
short  time  became  thoroughly  consolidated  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  heap,  and  thus  with  the  previous 
layers  of  gypsum  and  dry  ashes  prevented  the  escape 
of  'he  gases,  which  had  been  let  free  daring  the  decom- 

posi'aon  of  the  bones J.  M.  Paine,  Farnkam. 

On  Draining  Stiff  Clay. — I  have  seen  some  state- 
ments of  late  of  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  draining 
heavy  slay  laud  ;  which,  however  correct  as  applying 
to  some  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  are  in  my  humble 
opinion  salculated  generally  to  mislead.  Mr.  Mechi, 
to  whom  ftve  agricultural  public  is  under  many  obliga- 
gations  for  lealous  and  disinterested  exertions,  in  the 
Agricultural  Qazctte  of  February  7th,  informs  us  in  an 
article  ou  "Dtep  Draining  Stiff  Clays,"  that  he  has 
drained  33  acres  at  a  cost  of  3/.  an  aere  ;  the  drains 
5  feet  deep,  33  feet  asunder,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
^SS'f?'  placing  the  pipes,  and  filling  in,  not  exceeding 
6d.  per  rod.  The  drainage,  it  would  appear,  had  proved 
effectual.  Now  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  impugn 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Mechi's  cha- 
racter, judging  from  his  writings,  is  too  frank  and 
generous  to  admit  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  to  rest  ou 
his  veracity.  I  would,  however,  respectfully  ask  Mr.  M. 
whether  the  soil  in  which  these  draining  operations 
have  been  performed  fairly  comes  under  the  designa- 
tion of  a  "  stiff  clay  ? "  I  presume  that  it  does  not, 
since  he  denominates  it  a  bviak  earth,  strongly  impi^g- 
nated  with  iron.  The  cost  of  making  drains',  i  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  is  materially  affected  by  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  subsoil.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, now  of  some  years  standing,  in  draining  adhesive 
clays,  and  the  pretty  extensive  observations  which  I  have 
made  on  the  practice  of  others,  I  have  been  led  to  form 
a  different  conclusion  to  that  of  your  correspondent, 
not  only  as  to  the  cost,  but  as  to  the  depth  and  distance 
of  draining  the  heavier  soils.  I  have  never  found 
drains,  whatever  their  depth,  so  wide  apart  as  33  feet  to 
be  effectual  in  a  subsoil  of  adhesive  clay,  so  as  to 
secure  a  perfect  uniform  dryness  throughout  the  entire 
area  of  the  field  ;  which  is  of  course  the  great  object  of 
thorough  draining.  Again,  I  have  never  yet  seen  5  feet 
drains  made  for  6d.  a  rod,  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  can 
he  so  made  generally  ou  any  soil  so  as  to  secure  good 
workmanship  and  fair  wages.  The  quantity  of  earth 
taken  from  a  5-feet  drain  is  very  great,  and  the  labour 
of  only  filling  in  is  considerable.  I  question  whether 
those  who  talk  and  write  about  this  cheap  draining  have 
any  very  definite  notion  how  greatly  the  labour  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  depth.  A  good  way  of 
learning  this  problem  practically  is  to  dig  out  and  fill  in 
a  few  rods  of  deep  drain  one's-self.  I  eau  say  from  ex- 
perience that  it  would  be  found  in  all  eases  very  la- 
borious, and  in  wet  cold  weather  extremely  unpleasant, 
and  not  unattended  with  considerable  risk  to  health.  A 
good  drainer,  I  have  always  maintained,  ought  to 
earn  at  least  half-a-crown  a  day.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  not  to  drain  more  than 
from  20  to  30  inches  deep  on  clay  soils,  at  a  cost  for 
labour  of  4rf.  per  rod.  Of  late,  draining  has  been  done 
considerably  cheaper,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
usual  cost  of  cutting  and  filling  in  drains  in  this  district 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Drains  3  feet  deep,  from 
id.  to  bd. ;  4  feet,  from  6rf.  to  Id. ;  5  feet,  from  8rf.  to 
9J.  per  rod.  Of  course  this  price  varies  according  to 
the  composition  of  the  subsoil,  but  the  above  may  be 
taken  as  a  sort  of  average.  I  prefer,  on  soils  resting 
upon  a  thick,  uniform  substratum  of  heavy  clay,  to  cut 
the  drains  from  3  to  3i  feet  deep,  and  place  them  from 
14  to  18,  or,  at  most,  20  feet  asunder.  I  find  this 
method  secures  a  more  uniform  drainage  than  going 
deeper  and  wider  apart.  A  drain  has  two  duties  to 
perform  :  1st,  to  "  draw  "  water,  as  it  is  termed  ;  2nd, 
to  convey  it  away  in  the  speediest  manner  to  the  near- 
est outlet.  Ou  much  of  the  land  lying  on  the  London 
Weald,  and  Oxford  clays,water  will  not  readily  "draw'1 
more  than  8  or  10  feet  ;  so  that  if  it  gravitates  equally 
towards  both  sides  of  the  drain,  it  follows  that  such 
drains  ought  not  to  be  more  than  16,  or,  at  most,  20 
feet  asunder.     In  subsoils  alternating  with  several  thin 


beds  of  varying  strata,  such  as  frequently  occur  on  the 
Hastings  sand  formation,  deeper  draining  is  to  be  re- 
commended. My  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  descend 
till  an  adhesive  stratum  is  reached,  say  5  or  0  feet,  in 
this  case  the  drains  may  be  safely  put  wider  apart.  I 
have  observed  this  winter  several  Hop  gardens  resting 
on  a  clay  subsoil, where  perfect  drainage  is  so  necessary, 
which  have  been  drained  4  feet  deep  in  every  fourth 
alley,  that  is  24  feet  apart,  which,  however,  plainly  in- 
dicate that  to  secure  uniform  dryness,  just  double  the 
quauty  of  drains  is  required  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  in  such  soils  deeper  drains  would  materially  alter 
the  case.  There  appears  to  be,  in  the  present  day,  a 
disposition  to  push  even  sound  principles  to  an  injurious 
extreme,  and  to  make  draining  merely  cheap,  while  the 
chief  object  should  be  to  render  it  effective.  All  saving 
apart  from  this  latter  consideration  is  a  false  economy. 
I  have  just  been  calculating  the  cost  of  some  draining 
which  I  completed  a  few  days  since.  It  is  as  follows: — 
5  feet  deep,  for  labour,  9}d. ;  4  feet,  7Jrf.;  3J  feet,  o\d. 
per  rod  uf  1GA  feet.  The  subsoil  alternates  with  clay, 
hard  sand,  and  both  light  and  stiff  loam.  There  were 
but  few  stones,  but  some  of  the  sand  required  the  pick- 
axe, and  in  some  places  the  clay  was  so  compressed 
that  it  was  difficult  to  dig.  At  these  rates  the  best 
workmen  averaged  only  2s.  od.  a  day.  The  drains  were 
laid  with  pipes  lw  inch  diameter,  cost  16s.  a  thousand, 
from  16  to  21  feet  apart.  It  would  much  assist  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  if  practical  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  communicate  fully 
their  experience  in  draining,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette. — G.  Buckland.  Benenden,  Kent. 
[We  hope  the  suggestion  with  which  our  respected 
correspondent  concludes  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.] 

Forking. — I  believe  "Subsoil"  will  find  both  a  draw- 
ing and  description  of  the  fork  which  he  wishes  to  use 
in  the  Agricultural  Gaze.te  of  the  13th  Dec,  J  845. 
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[We  here  republish  the  woodcut  referred  to.]  The 
blacksmith  in  an  adjoining  village  manufactures  them 
for  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  consider  he  has  made  a 
considerable  improvement  in  them.  There  are  three 
tines,  which,  instead  of  leaving  square,  he  gives  a  sharp 
edge  to  the  back  of,  and  this  gives  a  facility  to  its  use 
on  land  that  is  at  all  sharp  or  stony.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tines  must  be  well  steeled,  and  the  handle  longer 
and  much  stronger  than  that  of  a  Potato-fork.  If  the 
information  I  refer  to  is  not  sufficient,  I  shall  be  very- 
happy  to  communicate  anything  further  that  "  Subsoil" 

may   wish   to   know Edward    Worlley,    Ridlington, 

Uppingham. 

IThile  Turnips.— The  following  statement  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  On  the  4th  of  last 
November,  Mr.  V.  (a  land  surveyor  resident  here)  and 
myself,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Middleton,  weighed  the 
Turnips  off  one  rod  of  land  on  his  farm  at  Blackwater, 
in  the  parish  of  Great  Witchingham,  Norfolk.  We  saw 
the  Turnips  pulled,  and  properly  topped  and  tailed. 
There  were  105  Turnips,  which  weighed  40stones,  91bs., 
being  at  the  rate  of  40  tons,  12i  cwt.  per  acre.  The 
rows  were  27  inches  apart.  The  whole  field,  between 
11  and  12  acres,  appeared  equally  good.  Some  other 
parties  made  similar  experiments  on  other  parts  of  the 
field,  and  found  the  weight  to  be  generally  much  the 
same  as  we  did.  This  jfarm  came  into  the  possession 
and  occupation  of  its  present  spirited  proprietor  five  or 
six  years  since.  It  was  then  in  a  wretched  condition 
in  every  respect.     When  the  last  tenant  was  told  by  one 


of  his  old  neighbours  of  the  present  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  farm,  and  particularly  of  this  excellent  crop 
of  Turnips,  he  was  very  incredulous  :  but  when  told 
which  field  produced  it,  he  amazingly  said — "  Why  that 
was  the  worst  piece  of  land  on  the  whole  farm  !''  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  similar  judicious  application 
of  capital  would  produce  results  in  many  other  instances 
equally  surprising  to  the  same  sort  of  people. —  II'.  //. 

Artificial  Egg  Hatching. — Iu  reply  to  the  query  in 
your  Paper  of  the  10th  ult.,  the  heat  required  for  hatch- 
ing poultry  artificially  is  96J  Fahr.  ;  in  this  degree  of 
heat,  never  rising  or  falling  more  than  a  degree  or  two, 
a  brood  of  upwards  of  70  chickens  was  hatched  above 
60  years  ago  in  London.  Excess  of  heat  is  more 
injurious  than  a  temporary  diminution  of  it  ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  artificial  hatchiug  is  the  due  regu- 
lation of  evaporation  from  the  egg.  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  speak  from  experience,  having  had  the  management 
when  a  girl  of  au  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs  of  dif- 
ferent birds— the  common  fowl,  ducks, pea-fowl,  guinea- 
fowl.  We  regulated  the  evaporation  according  as  it 
appeared  needful,  on  breaking  au  egg  daily. — Jl/.  B. 

Particulars  of  an  Experiment  on  Swedish  Turnips 
at  Sydenham,  Devon,  1845. — The  seed  was  Skirviug's,. 
drilled  at  27  inches  interval.  The  mauure  placed  in 
the  rows,  and  the  seed  sown  over  it,  with  about  14 
Winchester  bushels  of  mixed  wood  and  coal  ashes  per 
acre,  drilled  iu  with  the  seed.      The  soil  a  strong  loam. 
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Observations. — No.  1  sown  26th  May.  No.  2  sown  28th 
May.  No.  3  sown  29th  May.  June  10th. — No.  1  well 
up,  slightly  touched  by  fly.  No.  2  up  and  very  fine  with 
longer  stalk.  No.  3  not  so  well  up.  June  27th. — 
No.  1  not  fit  to  hoe.  No.  2,  fit,  but  too  wet.  No.  3 
not  fit  to  hoe.  June  30th. — No.  1  partly  hoed.  No.  2 
hoed.  No,  3  not  fit  to  hoe.  July  1st. — No.  1  the  re- 
mainder hoed.     No.  2  still  the  strongest.     No.  3  hoed. 

July  14th  and  15th No.  1  hoed  a  second  time.     No.  2 

ditto.  July  16th. — No.  3  hoed  a  second  time,  gaining 
on  1  and  2.  July  23d. — No.  3  is  now  better  than  1 
and  2.  No.  3  continued  the  strongest  plants  till  the  end 
of  September  or  October,  when  a  change  in  the  leaf  be- 
came apparent.  No.  3  became  more  pale  and  sickly  in 
the  tops,  so  much  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  at  a  distance. 
There  are  more  decayed  Turnips  iu  No.  3  than  in  the 
other  two. — i".  B.  Tremayne,  Heligan. 

Aftermath  Hay. — Professor  Johnston,  in  his  lectures 
on  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  page  770, edition  of  1S44, 
gives  a  table  by  Boussingault,  showing  that  aftermath 
hay  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen,  for 
a  given  weight,  than  the  first  crop  of  hay  of  the  season, 
aud  that,  consequently,  it  is  much  more  nutritious.  This 
may  be  true  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  the  muscular  fibre 
of  an  animal  requiring  nitrogenised  food  for  its  support 
and  increase,  and  my  own  experience  proves  that  cattle- 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition,  when  fed  on  that  alone, 
but  whether  better  than  with  first  crop  hay,  I  am  un- 
able to  say  ;  as  fodder  for  horses,  however,  there  is  a 
decided  preference  to  be  given  to  the  first  crop  ;  horses 
in  work,  their  allowance  of  provender  being  the  same, 
rising  or  sinking  in  condition,  just  as  they  are  supplied 
with  hay  of  the  first  or  second  crop,  when,  by  analogy, 
we  should  expect  just  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  milch 
cows,  too  (although  I  have  heard  of  practical  men  who 
objected  to  aftermath  as  fodder  for  horses,  yet  give  it 
the  preference  as  food  for  milch  cows),  I  have  proved 
that  as  the  hay  is  changed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
crop  of  the  season,  both  from  the  same  land,  the  milk 
falls  off  in  quantity,  and  vice  versa.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  underrating  the  labours  and  researches 
of  chemists  j  I  estimate  them  very  highly.  My  object 
is  to  induce  practical  men  to  make  careful  observations 
of  the  relative  nutritiveness  of  different  kinds  of  food  ;. 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  results  do  in  some  cases  differ 
from  what  might  be  expected  from  the  tables  given-,  by 
the  experimental  chemist,  he,  calling  physiology,  to  his 
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aid,  will  be  enabled  to  account  satisfactorily  for  any 
eeeniiDg  discrepancy. — G.  B.  C,  Manchester. 

Glass  Milk  Pans, — I  may  state  in  answer  to  some  iu 
quiries  lately  made  in  the  Chronicle,  that  I  have  for  the 
last  six  months  used  glass  milk  pans  in  my  dairy.  I 
have  twelve  in  constant  use,  and  although  they  staud  on 
slate  shelves  only  one  has  been  broken  ;  and  that  wa; 
cracked  the  first  day  the  pans  were  washed,  owing  to 
the  dairyman  putting  it  into  boiling  water.  My  pans 
are  about  4}  inches  deep,  and  18  inches  wide  at  the 
top  shelving  to  9  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  sort 
of  milk-pan,  as  they  are  so  easily  and  speedily  cleaned, 
being  merely  rinsed  in  warm  or  cold  water,  and  being 
made  of  clear  flint  glass,  the  smallest  speck  of  dust  is 
immediately  perceived.  Apsley  Pellatt,  of  the  Falcon 
Glass  Works,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
was  the  maker,  and  the  price  4s.  Gd.  each  ;  but  as  this 
was  the  price  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  I  doubt  not  that  they  may  now  be  had  cheaper. — 
Tyro. 

To  Salt  Pork. — Boil  together  over  a  gentle  fire  6  lbs. 
of  common  salt,  2  lbs.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  3  oz.  of 
saltpetre,  and  3  gallons  of  pure  spring  water  ;  skim  it 
while  boiling,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
every  part  of  which  must  be  covered  with  brine.  Small 
pork  will  be  sufficiently  cured  in  four  or  five  days  ; 
hams  intended  for  drying,  in  two  weeks,  unless  they  are 
very  large.  Before  putting  the  meat  into  the  brine, 
press  out  any  blood,  then  wash  and  wipe  it  clean.  This 
pickle  may  be  used  two  or  three  times,  if  fresh  boiled 
up,  and  a  small  addition  of  the  ingredients  be  added. — 
J.  M'In'osh. 

Salting  Pork.—"D.  M."  begs  to' inform  "An  Old 
Subscriber"  that  the  reason  the  pork  was  laid  down 
hot  is  because  it  takes  the  salt  more  readily.  A  bushel 
•of  salt  was  used,  and  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
hogs  weighed  about  40  stone,  taken  as  an  average.  No 
meat  was  laid  down — only  the  fat  sides  of  the  hogs.  If, 
when  the  tub  was  quite  filled,  after  waiting  a  week  or 
ten  days,  it  was  found  that  the  salt  did  not  begin  to 
melt,  which  was  sometimes  the  case  if  (he  salt  had  been 
very  dry  and  the  atmosphere  also,  then  two  or  three 
quarts  of  warm  water  were  sprinkled  over,  to  moisten 
the  salt  and  to  cause  it  to  brine.  "  D.  M."  cannot  tell 
what  was  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brine,  but  it  must 
have  been  as  strong  as  possible,  far  stronger  than  the 
old  housewife's  test  of  good  brine,  namely  an  egg's 
swimming  in  it,  because  it  was  the  melted  salt  and 
sugar,  with  the  moisture  that  exuded  from  the  pork, 
and  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  the  small  quantity 
of  water  mentioned.  "  D.  ML"  sees  that  "  Curly  Tail  " 
is  in  despair  about  the  effectually  curing  his  hogs,  on 
account  of  their  weight.  If  the  above  mode  will  answer 
for  bacon  as  well  as  pork,  "  D.  M."  assures  "  Curly 
Tail  "  that  he  need  be  in  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  The 
bacon  will  be  thoroughly  salted.1 — Jan.  7.M' 

Berkshire  Pigs. — Berkshire  is  proverbial  for  its 
breed  of  pigs,  and  as  the  present  season  is  a  fit  time  for 
•rearing  them,  a  few  remarks  od  the  qualities  and  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  of  this  peculiar  breed  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  Of  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  attending  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  swine,  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to  speak,  as 
local  circumstances  must,  in  a  great  measure,  deter- 
mine that  question.  The  Berkshire  breed,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  England,  is  perhaps  more 
celebrated  for  its  fine  qualities  than  its  dimensions, 
although,  as  we  have  hinted,  these  are  often  considerable. 
One  of  the  Berkshire  breed  killed  is  reported  to  have 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  3  yards, 
9  inches,  and  to  have  stood  4  J  feet  in  height :  its  weight 
when  killed  was  86  stones,  11  lbs.  avoirdupoise,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  stone  of  14  lbs.,  the  weight  being  1215  lbs. 
Another  instance  I  know  of:  one  reared  in  this  county, 
and  recently  killed,  was  found  to  weigh  38  score.  Ex- 
amples of  the  Berkshire  breed  were  given  at  the  late 
Smithfield  show,  which  were  highly  praised,  and  success- 
ful in  competing  with  other  breeds.  Size,  however,  is 
of  minor  importance,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  race,  which  has  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
our  own  breeds,  we  less  frequently  hear  of  instances 
of  enormous  magnitude  than  formerly.  The  most 
common  weight  of  the  Berkshire  breed  is  from  12  to 
15  Bcore,  although  many  fattened  at  two  years  old  weigh 
20  score  when  killed,  and  some  even  more.  Two  pri- 
mary qualities  are,  that  the  bone  is  small,  and  they 
fatten  at  an  early  age  on  little  food.  The  true  Berk- 
shire breed  is  known  to  be  black,  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  quite  white  ;  their  snouts  are  short,  jowls 
thick,  and  ears  erect.  A  mixed  breed,  by  crossing  the 
Berkshire  with  the  Chinese  breed,  possesses  improved 
•qualities,  though  susceptible  of  cold  for  want  of  hair. 
Excellent,  however,  as  the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  hog  is, 
and  of  the  breeds  crossed  with  it  preference  is  given, 
by  competent  judges  of  its  qualities,  to  some  of  our 
native  improved  breeds,  as  yielding  what  is  most  essen- 
tial, the  best  bacon  .•  of  these,  the  breed  of  this,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  counties,  is  highly  esteemed. — //., 
Berkshire. 

Ploughing  Flat  Furrow  i-i  Kent.  —  If  this  means 
turning  the  next  furrow  completely  down  into  the  place 
where  the  previous  furrow  was  taken  up  from,  and  laid 
the  downside  upwards,  leaving  the  surface  completely 
flat  all  over  the  ploughed  land,  it  is  more  than  we  can 
do  in  our  county.  Perhaps  a  Kent  farmer  will  tell  us 
how.  I  have  been  told  by  a  person  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  Kentish  farming,  that  they  plough  much 
dee[  er  in  Kent  than  we  do  here.  Of  the  Kentish  turn- 
rest  plough,  the  most  of  us  are  in  ignorance  ;  we  should 


lie  glad  to  see  a  plain  description  of  it,  and  its  use  and 
purpose.  Draining. — Mr.  Mechi's  sponge  (at  p.  661, 
1845)  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  deep  draining  versus 
shallow,  and  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  excellent.  Deep  Cul- 
tivation.— Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  is  a  cultivator  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  I  have  been  gently  testing  and 
proving  his  methods  of  deep  cultivation,  and  thin  sowing, 
on  various  soils  for  the  last  20  years,  and  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  of  their  utility  and  profit ; 
so  that  I  am  gradually  adopting  his  system.  Smut,  or 
Bunt,  or  Pepper-brand  in  Wheat. — Were  I  to  write 
upon  this,  it  would  only  be  a  verbatim  statement  of 
that  of  Mr.  David's,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Farmers' 
Club  in  1842  (reported  in  the  Ag.  Gazette,  p.  661)  ; 
for  his  account  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  my  own 
observation,  practice,  and  experience,  for  the  last  30 
years.  In  addition  I  have  to  say,  that,  in  curing  the 
disease  in  the  seed,  common  salt  alone  has  no  effect  ; 
and  that  I  am  induced  to  believe  that,  where  smut  has 
abounded,  the  disease  remains  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
manure ;  and  that  caustics  are  the  best  remedy  to  apply 
to  the  seed  corn. — A  Leicestershire  Farmer  ;  No.  I. 

Deep  Draining  on  Stiff  Clays  :  Tiplree-hall  Farm. 
— Under  the  above  head  Mr.  Mechi  having  lately  kindly 
favoured  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  with 
an  account  of  his  deep  draining  on  the  land  he  rents, 
would  further  oblige  a  constant  reader  by  stating 
through  the  same  medium  the  average  depth  of  the 
drains,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  what  wages  the 
labourers  earned  at  6rf.  a  perch  of  5J  yards,  and 
whether  the  draining  pipes  were  delivered  in  the  field 
at  15s.  per  1000,  and  if  not,  how  far  they  had  to  be 
carted  ;  also,  whether  any  main  drains  were  required, 
and  their  cost  as  compared  with  the  common  drains. 
An  answer  to  these  inquiries  would  oblige — A  Constant 
Reader. 

Malt  Floor. — "  X.  X.  X.,"who  inquires  aboutmaking 
malt  on  a  boarded  floor  of  a  granary,  will  find  a  ground 
floor  much  more  suitable,  and  it  should  be  constructed 
in  the  following  manner  : — Cover  the  floor  with  fine 
gravel  made  as  level  and  as  solid  as  possible  ;  over  this 
place  a  coat  of  cement  (the  kind  not  material,  if  fresh), 
which  should  be  mixed  with  finely  sifted  road  sand  in 
a  fair  proportion.  This  will  make  a  floor  as  durable 
as  stone,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  placed  on  the 
gravel  before  the  cement  is  set,  as  they  term  it ;  much 
of  the  cement  used  becomes  useless  by  being  laid  on  by 
unskilful  hands.  Your  correspondent  may  make  his 
malt  on  a  boarded  floor,  but  the  plan  I  have  mentioned 
is  far  preferable.  Some  cover  the  floors  with  large 
slates  jointed  with  cement.  The  making  of  malt  might 
be  greatly  improved,  but  for  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  laws. — Alpha. 


^Ott'ftlES. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  'or  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  18th  of 
February  ;  present :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  the  chair  ;  B.  Almack  ;  G.  T.  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.  ;  T.  H.  Bateman,  Esq.  ;  S.  Bencraft,  Esq.  ;  W. 
R.  Browne,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  H.  Burr,  Esq.  ; 
Dr.  Calvert  ;  F  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  B. 
T.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder, 
Esq.  ;  O.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  John  Reed,  Esq.  ;  Prof. 
Sewell  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  T.  P.  Stone,  Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq. ;  and  T.  R. 
Tweed,  Esq. 

William  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Patterdale  Hall, 
near  Carlisle,  was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  :  — 
Cargey,  George,  Sandon  Hall  Farm,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
Farhall,  Richard,  Billingshurst,  Sussex 
Easton,  Abel,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hartfordbridge,  Hants 
Craig,  J.,  Quatt,  Bridgnorth,  Salop 
Timings,  Richard,  Warton,  Bromyard,  Hereford 
Thompson,  Andrew,  Woodford,  Kettering,  Northampton 
Wright,  John,  Chipping-Ougar,  Essex 
Ferguson,  Daniel,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire 
Mackworth,  Sir  Digby,  Bart.,  Glanusk,  Caerleon,  Monmouth 
Loscombe,  Francis,  Goodworth,  Chatford,  Andover,  Hants 
Smith,  William,  Burton,  Belford,  Northumberland. 

Country  Meetings. — Mr.  Mason,  Town  Clerk  of  Don- 
caster,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Council,  soli- 
citing, on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  that  borough, 
that  one  of  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  at  Doncaster,  at  some  future  time,  when  the  new 
succession  of  districts_throughout  England  and  Wales, 
for  the  holding  of  the  Society 's  country  meetings  after 
1817  (when  the  present  schedule  ends)  shall  have  been 
determined  upon  — The  Council  ordered  that  the  Rota- 
tion of  Districts'  Committee  should  be  summoned  to 
meet  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  March. 

Prize  Barley. — Earl  Spencer  transmitted  his  Re- 
port of  the  cultivation  of  the  Barley  selected  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Southampton  Meeting  for  trial  along  with 
the  local  varieties  commonly  grown  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  respective  parties  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  undertake  the  task  of  instituting  such  trial.  This 
report  was  reserved  for  consideration  until  the  other' 
communications  on  the  same  subject  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Browne  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  meeting  some  specimens  of  diseased 
Potatoes,  and  stated  that  he  had  taken  them  from  a 
heap  which  had  lain  together  for  upwards  of  two  months 
without  any  increase  of  the  disease.  —  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an  inge- 
nious plan  which  was  practised  in  American  families, 


by  cutting  off  the  stem  end  containing  the  eye  of  the 
Potato,  and  employing  the  remainder  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  portion  thus  cut  off  was  thrown  into  a 
vessel  containing  lime  and  charcoal,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  it  for  seed.  His  Grace  also  stated  that,  not 
having  found  the  Potatoes  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
affected  by  the  disease,  he  had  secured  a  supply  for 
introduction  into  the  county  of  Sussex  as  seed  for  his 
future  crops.  His  Grace  further  stated  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  having  made  many  experiments  relative  to 
the  disease  in  Potatoes,  he  would  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  him  to  favour  the  Council  with  a 
report  of  his  results. — An  interesting  discussion  then 
took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Stans- 
field, M.P.,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Calvert,  detailed 
the  results  of  their  respective  experience  of  the  Potato 
disease. 

Conditions  of  Draught. — Mr.  Bencraft  having 
submitted  to  the  Council  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  hames  and  new  saddle  were 
constructed,  and  of  the  beneficial  results  which  had 
attended  their  trial  under  various  circumstances,  an 
interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Turner  (President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Surgeons),  and  Mr.  Cherry  ( Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army),  stated  to  the 
Council  the  result  of  their  experience  respectively,  ou 
the  subject  of  draught  and  harnessing.  Mr.  Cherry 
also  presented  to  the  Society  (in  reference  to  papers 
on  the  subject  of  one-horse  carts  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society),  copies  of  his  various  published, 
as  well  as  privately  printed  works,  on  the  best  mode 
of  constructing  a  cart  for  hospital  service,  and  of  trans- 
porting by  vehicles,  or  on  the  backs  of  animals,  the 
personal  baggage  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Glover,  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Farmers'  Club,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
of  that  institution. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
25th  instaut. 


MARKET-HILL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  the  usually  interesting  character,  but 
we  regret  our  inability  to  find  room  for  a  full  report  of 
them.  We  shall  shortly  give  in  another  section  of  the 
paper  some  of  the  statements  of  judges  regarding  the 
competing  farms  ;  and  we  shall  now  extract  from  the 
Newry  Telegraph  the  following  report  of  Mr.  Blacker's 
speech  on  the  occasion,  in  tfhich  some  interesting  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  doings  of  this  Society  : — 

Mr.  Blacker,  after  some  preliminary  remarks  said — 
I  shall  proceed,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  make  some 
remarks  explanatory  of  the  progress  of  that  agricultural 
improvement  iu  this  vicinity,  iu  which  all  present  are 
so  much  interested,  and  which  our  noble  president,  in 
particular,  has  taken  so  much  pains,  and  gone  to  such 
expense  jo  promote.  In  doing  this  I  confess  I  feel 
under„considerable  embarrasment ;  for  I  can  conceive, 
by  a  very  uncalled-for  comparison  made  at  a  late 
agricultural  meeting  in  a  neighbouring  county,  that  the 
speaker  wished  to  insinuate  that  too  much  had  been 
said  at  these  meetings  of  what  improvements  were 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Gazette  (Dublin),  who,  in  commenting 
upon  our  last  meeting,  complained  that  no  particulars 
were  given  by  which  the  public  could  form  any  correct 
judgment  of  the  actual  state  of  things.  I  cannot  take 
blame  to  myself  in  regard  to  the  first  charge,  because, 
in  everything  I  have  ever  said  or  written,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  public  in  mind  that  the  declara- 
tions here  made,  came  from  the  premium-men,  and 
must  not  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  Gosford  estate 
generally.  I  have  never  said  more  than  that  the  ad- 
vancement in  agriculture,  though  not  so  great  as  one 
could  wish,  was  yet  great  enough  to  induce  further  per- 
severance in  ourselves,  and  afford,  also,  encouragement 
to  others,  to  follow  our  example — which  latter  will 
appear  from  the  occasional  letters  I  receive  from  differ- 
ent agriculturists  to  whose  appointment  I  have  been 
accessory  (some  of  which,  as  well  as  letters  from  the 
owners  of  the  properties,  will  hereafter  be  published). 
I  will  only  add  in  this  respect  that  I  should  be  truly  elad 
that  not  only  the  district  in  question,  but  every  other  dis- 
trict in  Ireland  had  got  the  start  of  us,  as  staled,  though 
upon  what  data  I  cannot  imagine,  however  mortified  I 
might  be  at  our  falling  behind.  As  to  the  remark  in 
the  Farmers'  Gazette,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  attend 
to  the  observations  of  the  press,  I  have  thought  the 
most  satisfactory  course  for  me  to  steer  would  be  to 
state  certain  data  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  and  leave  every  one  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  beg  to 
mention,  that  besides  what  the  higher  classes  of  the 
tenants  may  have  provided  for  themselves,  there  has 
been  lent  out  this  last  year,  on  the  Gosford  and  Drum- 
banagher  estates,  42  bushels  of  Turnip  seed,  which  as 
the  practice  of  dibbling  the  seed  is  pretty  extensively 
pursued,  I  consider  equal  to  sow  about  800  acres. 
There  have  also  been  given  out  180  cwt.,  or  9  tons 
weight  of  red  Clover  seed,  being  equal  to  about  1450 
acres,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  Vetches  and 
Italian  Bye-Grass — say  138  bushels  of  Vetches,  and  512 
bushels  of  Grass  seed — but  which  being  generally  pro- 
vided by  the  tenants  themselves,  would  give  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  cultivation.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  extent  levelling  of  di  ches 
has  been  carried.     It  may  also  be  interesting  to  know 
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the  quantity  of  guano  that  has  been  lent  out,  in  which 
respect  I  am  rather  mortified  to  say  there  have  only 
been  85  tons,  and  I  cannot  help  alluding  in  strong 
terms  to  the  folly  of  those  who  have  let  their  land  lie  in 
pasture,  or  perhaps  a  second  grain  crop,  when  by  taking 
a  load  of  guano  they  might  have  got  a  crop  of  Turnips 
worth  25/.  to  30/  per  acre  at  the  market  price  of  10r/. 
to  1 s.  per  cwt.  I  trust  they  will  have  more  sense  this 
year,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain ;  and  would  recommend  those  who  think  of  using 
it  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  it.  There  have  likewise 
been  lent  out  5888  barrels  of  lime,  besides  large  quan- 
tities bought  by  the  tenants  for  themselves.  Besides 
what  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  another  matter 
which  will  be  considered  very  important,  which  I  think 
it  desirable  to  mention.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
before  the  plan  of  appointing  an  agriculturist  was 
thought  of,  at  the  time  a  new  survey  was  making  of  the 
Gosford  estate,  I  desired  the  surveyor  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  stock  upon  the  property,  and  I  have 
within  these  last  few  months  had  a  similar  account 
taken  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  I  find  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  47  horses,  224  cows,  290  heifers  and 
calves,  449  pigs,  and  33  sheep  on  the  Gosford  estate ;  and 
if  I  had  had  the  same  means  of  comparing  the  increase 
upou  the  Graham  estate,  purchased  by  his  lordship 
since  then,  I  am  certain  the  sum  total  would  have  been 
one  half  more ;  and  in  a  townland  of  Colonel  Close's, 
where  a  similar  account  had  been  taken,  the  result — 
say  36  cows,  43  head  of  heifers  and  calves,  14  pigs,  and 
a  reduction  of  9  horses — is  equally  favourable.  I  fear 
I  may  weary  you  with  these  statistics,  but  there  is  one 
other  matter  to  which  I  would  wish  particularly  to 
draw  your  attention,  because  it  hears  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  description  of  the  present 
day,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  appointment  of  an  agriculturist,  I  have 
made  a  list  of  10  small  farmers,  occupying  98  acres 
3  roods  20  poles  of  land,  English  measure,  or  about 
6  Irish  acres  each,  and  the  following  is  the  accouut  of 
the  stock  and  number  of  souls  supported  thereon,  the 
one  half  of  the  laud  being  under  Flax  or  grain  crops  : — 

Stock  on  Ten  Farms,  containing  98  Acres,  3  Roods,  28  Perches,  on 
Lord  Gosford's  Estate. 


great   satisfaction   at 
some  were  making. 


seeing   the  successful   exertions 
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Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

MEANS    OF    IMPROVING  THE   CONDITION    OF   THE 
LABOURING   CLASSES. 

We  can  but  enumerate  some  of  the  subjects  which  properly 
claim  consideration  under  this  head.  Among  them  are — 
education,  savings'  banks,  benefit  societies,  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, emigration,  temperance  societies,  high  farming,  various 
systems  of  paying  the  labourer,  cottage  accommodation,  labour 
rates,  the  policy  of  having  farms  of  various  sizes,  the  steps  as 
it  were  in  a  ladder  up  which  an  industrious  man  may  mount  in 
the  scale  of  society,  &c.  <fcc. 

The  following  are  works  which  should  be  studied : — Dr. 
Chalmers'  "  Political  Economy,  and  Civil  Polity  of  a  Nation"  ; 
Forster's  "  Popular  Ignorance"  ;  1st  vol.  "Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture,"  Art.  "Emigration";  "  North  British  Review," 
August,  1845,  Art.  "  Savings' Banks,"  and  "  Colonization,"  and 
"the  Allotment  System"  ;  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Times  Newspaper  on  behalf  of  the  Working  Classes,"  by  two 
lay  members  of  the  Church ;  Hatchard,  pp.  79,  8vo.  "  On 
increasing  the  [demand  for  Agricultural  Labour,"  by  C.  W. 
Johnson,  Esq. ;  Ridgway.  "  How  to  improve  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,"  by  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. ;  Ridgway. 
"  Hints  on  Agricultural  Economy  as  the  antidote  to  Agricul- 
tural Distress,"  by  O.  O.  Roberts.  "  Suggestions  towards  an 
Enquiry  into  the  present  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow ;  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  '•  An  Address 
to  Landlords  on  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  general 
establishment  of  a  Spade  Tenantry,  ifcc."  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow  ; 
Groombridge  and  Sons.     "Letters"  in  the  Bury  Post,  by 


thorough  draining  is  a  most  essential  proceeding,  while- 
the  treading,  as  well  as  folding  them  with  sheep  or  cattle 
early  in  the  spring,  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  of 
the  pasture,  or  the  disappearance  of  Moss.  For  low 
meadow  lands  similarly  affected,  a  covering  of  salt  or 
lime  is  recommended  as  having  been  applied  with  suc- 
cess, the  land  being  afterwards  subjected  to  repeated 
harrowings." 


Names. 


Jacob  Albin  . 
S.  Lowden  . . 
J.  Gilliland  , 
John  Beatty . 
P.  O'Hagan  . 
H.  Ringland 
J.  M'Clinchv 
R.  Jl'Clinchy 
J.  Bradford  . 
J.  Ralston  . . 

Total 


Contents 

of 

Farm. 


0  33 

2  20 

3  9 
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3  17 
3  30 
1  15 
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11 
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Now,  if  you  compare  this  with  the  stock,  crop,  and  num- 
ber of  souls  subsisting  upon  one  of  the  large  farms  either 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  the  great  grazing  farms  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  difference ;  for,  according  to  this  proportion 
upon  98  acres,  a  farm  of  1000  acres  English  ought  to 
have  above  40  horses,  above  320  head  of  cattle,  20 
heifers,  above  260  pigs,  and  above  30  sheep  ;  above 
600  souls,  besides  500  acres  of  sown  crops.  Now  the 
stock  that  these  small  farmers  are  possessed  of,  show 
that  they  are  by  no  means  in  penury.  I  have 
chosen  those  who  are  living  along  the  road  side,  and 
if  any  one  has  the  curiosity  to  visit  them  to-morrow, 
I  shall  have  a  jaunting-car  ready  at  Mr.  Rin<*- 
land's,  at  Gosford-gate,  to  take  them  to  their  houses. 
No  one,  I  expect,  will  conceive  he  is  to  meet 
with  any  great  appearance  of  wealth — it  is  up-hill  work 
to   amass  riches  from  a  few  acres  of  land,  paying  a 

fair  rent,  and  rearing  a  young  family but  I  believe 

every  one  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Most  people  will  be  of  opinion,  this  stock  alone,  on  98a 
3r.  20p.,  is  greater  than  what  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  land  would  feed  if  allowed  to  go  out  of  culti- 
vation, without  calculating  that  the  value  of  the  corn, 
Flax,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips  would  be  lost,  and  60 
human  beings  would  be  turned  adrift,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  argue  in  favour  of  withdrawing  agricultural  pro- 
tection. This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating 
that  all  the  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  cut 
into  10  acre  farms,  but  I  do  advocate  such  a  gradation 
as  might  render  it  possible  for  the  cottier,  small  farmer, 
or  labourer  gradually  to  rise  in  the  world,  as  in  all 
other  trades,  and  which  they  might  do  by  sobriety  and 
industry,  and  which  many  are  now  doing  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. This  satisfactory  result  is  owing  to  the 
industry  of  the  people,  for  there  are  many  who  from 
want  of  exertion,  and  from  refusing  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  the  agriculturist,  present  a  very  different 
appearance.  I  therefore  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  all 
readily  join  me  in  drinking  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  improving  tenants  on  the  Gosford  and  Drum- 
banagher  estates,  and  that  they  may  long  continue  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  "  Success  to  the 
industrious  and  improving  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Gosford  and  Colonel  Close."  Lord  Gosford 
returned  thanks  for  his  own  tenants,  and  expressed  his 


Professor  Henslow,  September  and  October,  1844.  Prize  Essay 
of  the  East  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society  on  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  labourers  during  winter  ;  R.  Groom,  Framlingham. 
"  Strictures  on  the  reply  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  the 
enquiry  of  Lord  Althorp,  on  the  subject  of  Labour  Rates,"  by 
J.  M.  Paine;  Nicholas  and  Sons,  Borough,  Farnham.  "On 
the  beneficial  Employment  of  the  surplus  Labouring  Classes," 
by  James  Dean  ;  J.Rogerson.Norfolk-street,  Strand.  "Hints  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Moral  Condition  of  a  Village  Population," 
by  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne;  Hatchard.  "Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Cottage  Improvement  Society  for  Northum- 
berland "  ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  Artisan  Paper,  July  1,  1845,  »fcc. 

Harlestone  :  The  operation  of  Machinery  as  affected 
by  the  Poor-laws.— Feb.  II. — Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Club  that  the  increase  of  machinery  has  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  greatly  increased  manual 
labour,  but  that  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  at 
present  quite  in  its  infancy.  The  Club  states,  however, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that,  so  far  as  its  experience 
goes,  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  applied  to  land 
the  capital  thus  saved  has  been  as  freely  employed  in 
manual  labour  of  a  more  profitable  kind.  This  result, 
however,  cannot  always  be  expected  under  the  existing 
law  of  settlement,  which  necessarily  impedes  that 
change  of  employment  required  by  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  all  machinery — the  superseding  of  manual 
labour.  This  Club,  therefore,  in  expressing  a  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  increased  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  agriculture,  adds  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  free  labour,  to  be  secured  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  settlement For   the  Club,  R.  B. 

ELarvey,  Secretary. 
f  Wrentham. —  The  best  method  of  eradicating  Moss 

from    faSCures.— —  This  subject  wac  Roaailcrcd  -with  rcfci^i  ■ 

.-„?  i  ence  to  two  descriptions  of  Grass  land,  on  which  Moss 
'  was  more  commonly  prevalent,  from  heavy  land  pas- 
""  .1  tures,  and  low  spongy  meadows,  effected  by  springs. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  it  was  observed  by  a 
member,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  laying  down 
lands  to  Grass,  that  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  growth 
of  Moss  on  such  soils  than  a  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture, consequently  without  previous  thorough  draining, 
(when  necessary,)  and  subsequent  manuring,  the 
laying  down  poor  wet  lands,  in  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing good  pastures,  free  from  Moss,  will  end  only  in  dis- 
appointment. This  would  also  apply  to  all  Grass  lands 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  it  has  been 
generally  found,  that  recently  laid  down  lands,  if  not, 
by  this  means,  previously  brought  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  are  the  more  likely  to  become  M>ssy  from 
the  slow  progress  which  the  Grasses  make  at  an  early  stage. 
In  a  system  which  had  been  pursued  on  a  portion  of 
Mossy  pasture  land  by  way  of  experiment,  much  bene- 
fit had  apparently  resulted  from  folding,  or  rather  by 
closely  feeding  upon  the  land  with  sheep  during  the 
month  of  April.  The  part  thus  treated  looked  to  dis- 
advantage for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  but  there 
is  now  an  excellent  herbage  of  red  suckling  and  other 
Grasses,  without  Moss,  and  in  this  respect  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  part,  not  subjected  to  a 
similar  treatment.  The  opinion  expressed  for  feeding 
or  folding  upon  Mossy  lands  at  this  period  in  the  spring, 
was,  that  if  exposed  to  frost  afterwards,  it  would  tend 
materially  to  weaken  as  well  as  retard  the  growth  of  the 
Grasses  ;  but  if  later,  or  after  the  frosty  season  is  over, 
as  there  is  not  then  the  probability  of  the  young  herbage 
receiving  a  check  from  that  cause,  the  sooner  would  the 
Grasses  recover.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  (to  a 
certain  extent)  in  proportion  to  the  wetness  of  the  land 
at  the  time  of  this  close  feeding,  the  more  effectually 
will  it  tend  to  an  eradication  of  the  Moss.  On  low 
meadows  infested  with  Moss  much  good  had  been 
effected  by  dressing  them  with  a  mixture  of  lime  or 
salt,  or  afterwards  being  frequently  harrowed.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  description  of  Grass  land  (if  recently 
laid  down)  harrowing  was  not  particularly  recommended, 
as  by  that  process  much  of  the  tender  Grass  would  be 
torn  up,  thus  not  unlikely  producing  more  injury  than 
good.  The  following  resolution  was  recorded  : — ™  In 
order  to  eradicate  Moss  from  all  descriptions  of  pasture 
land  where  it  exists,  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  the 
application  of  heavy  manure  will  tend  most  to  effect 
that  object ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  this 
material,  sand,  saturated  with  the  drainings  of  the 
yards  or  steadings  has  proved  beneficial.  On  poor 
heavy  lands,  or   others   affected  by  springs  previous 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Mr.  Gowen's  Farm,  near  Philadelphia.— Of  course 
the  most  profitable  system  of  agriculture  to  be  adopted 
in  most  parts  of  America  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  in  districts  like  many  in  our  own  country,  where 
hands  are  plentiful  and  land  dear.  The  extensive  sys- 
tem is  the  one  for  adoption  there  in  contradistinction 
to  the  intensive  which  is  applicable  here.  Low  rents 
and  dear  labour  are  entirely  opposed  to  high  farming. 
Where,  however,  as  near  towns,  these  may  not  exist, 
"  high  farming"  is  the  best  policy  ;  and  with  this  word 
of  explanation  we  shall  extract  the  following  particulars 
from  the  "  British  American  Cultivator,"  a  well-con- 
ducted Canadian  journal.  They  relate  to  what,  we  pre- 
sume, is  a  rare  case  in  America— to  one,  at  any  rate, 
which  is  only  paralleled  on  land  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  good  markets  ; — 

"  The  farm  is  located  near  Philadelphia,  and  now 
contains  about  100  acres,  exclusive  of  wood-'and.  Mr. 
Gowen  took  possession' of  it  in  1834,  at  which  time  it  is 
represented  to  have  been  in  a  very  worn  down  and  poor 
condition,  from  the  neglect  and  bad  management  of 
previous  owners.  Mr.  Gowen  took  away  the  old  fences, 
made  a  new  division  of  the  farm,  and  fenced  with  stone 
wall  and  hedges  of  the  Osage  Orange,  drained  and  filled 
up  ravines  and  gullies.  The  land  is  now  brought  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  producing  100  bushels  of  com, 
400  bushels  of  Potatoes,  30  bushels  of  Wheat,  &c.,tothe 
acre.  He  at  first  bought  manure  from  the  city,  but 
after  three  or  four  years'  experience,  he  gave  up  the 
plan,  and  has  since  made  enough  on  his  own  premises, 
excepting  light  dressing.  To  do  this  he  has  been 
obliged  to  increase  his  stock  of  animals.  '  To  maintain 
my  stock,'  he  says,  '  and  bring  my  land  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  by  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
practice,  has  been  a  leading  object ;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  required  no  ordinary  management  on  such  a  farm. 
The  stock  in  cattle  has  ranged  for  years,  from  40  to  50 
head,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  horses,  with  a  large 
stock  of  swine  for  breeding  and  fattening  ;  and  these  I 
have  fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  except  the  pur- 
chasing occasionally  of  some  straw,  and  supplies  of  mill 
feed  for  the  horses  and  swine,  and  some  meadow  hay  for 
the  cattle,  selling  frequently  its  equivalent  in  Timothy. 
During  the  same  period  I  have  sold  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  Rye,  some  Wheat,  and  on  an  average  400  bushels  of 
Potatoes  annually,  with  some  300  or  400  bushels  of 
Carrots,  besides  providing  for  the  family.  But  the  chief 
income  was  derived  from  the  cattle.  My  expenditures  . 
!  during  the  whole  period  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
large  ;  as  I  could  not  put  up  so  much  stone  fence, ^and 
picket  fence,  as  incloses  my  farm  without  incurring  a 
heavy  outlay  ;  but  I  view  these  improvements  as  cheap 
in  the  end.  It  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  there  is  not 
at  this  day  any  farm  of  the  same  extent  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  that  can  so  easily  be  worked,  or  will  re- 
quire  so  little  expense  for  a  series  of  years  in  keeping 
the  fences  in  order,  especially  when  the  hedges  are  taken 
into  account.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  taking  in  view 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  as  to  depth  and  richness,  as 
well  as  its  being  entirely  free  of  stones  and  other  im- 
pediments, that  I  can  make  it  produce  as  much  as  any 
farm  of  its  size  in  any  part  of  the  country,  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  at  as  small  an  expense. 

" '  The  secret  of  keeping  so  large  a  stock  on  so 
little  land,  consists  in  my  practice  of  partial  soil- 
ing, and  green  crops,  whereby  I  make  some  four 
or  five  acres  do  the  work  of  30  acres,  in  the  '  slow  and 
easy  way.'  From  May  to  August,  my  cattle  are  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  fields,  most  commonly  one,  to  which 
they  are  driven,  more  for  exercise  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  day,  than  for  pasture  ;  they  being  fed  in  the  stables 
early;  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night,  with  food 
cut  for  them  from  a  lot  adjoining  the  barn-yard.  The 
food  is  generally  of  Lucerne,  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover, 
Oats  and  corn.  The  patches  from  which  the  corn  and 
Oats  are  cut,  are  always  sowed  with  Turnips  in  August. 
No  one  can  credit,  unless  he  has  had  proper  experience 
in  the  matter,  the  quantity  of  food  that  one  acre  of  Lu- 
cerne, one  of  rich  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover,  and  one  of 
Oats  and  corn,  afford  from  May  till  August,  nor  can  he 
estimate  the  great  saving  in  manure,  much  less  the  com- 
paratively good  health  of  the  cattle,  from  not  being  ex- 
posed on  the  naked  fields,  under  a  fervid  sun,  toiling  all 
day  in  search  of  food.  This  practice  allows  me  to  crop 
almost  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  to  make  some  120  to 
150  tons  of  hay  annually.  In  the  fall,  from  August  till 
November,  the  cattle  have  the  whole  range  of  the  mowed 
lands,  as  I  do  not  cut  second  crop  Grass  for  hay.  Then 
for  winter  feed,  I  have  always  an  acre  of  Sugar  Beet, 
half  an  acre  of  Sugar  Parsnips  ;  half  an  acre  or  more 
of  Carrots,  for  my  horses  ;  and  generally  from  three  to- 
four  acres  of  Turnips.  I  report  to  the  committee  on 
crops  this  season,  over  100  tons  of  these  roots.  In  1843, 
I  gathered  from  one  acre,  1078  bushels  Sugar  Beets,  60 
lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  Carrots  at  the  rate  of  687  bushels  j 
Sugar  Parsnips,  868  bushels.  This  year  972  bushels 
Sugar  Beets  ;  970  bushels  Carrots  ;  700  bushels  Sugar 
Parsnip  ;  and  from  three  and  a  half  acres,  2500  bushels 
of  Turnips,  sowed  with  Timothy  seed. 
" '  The  farm  buildings  consist  of  three'substantial  stone 
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barns,  one  70  feet  by  33,  another  50  by  26,  and  another 
hipped  roof  with  cupola,  57  by  25,  besides  a  large  over- 
shoot stable  and  hay  house,  stable  high  of  stone,  60 'feet 

by  30 the  lower  floors  of  all  these  are  made  of  broken 

stone  and  lime,  p.anked,  being  vermin  proof.  There 
are  also,  a  corn  crib  capable  of  holding  1200  bushels  of 
corn,  one  barrack,  ample  hog-pens,  and  sheds  for  carts 
and  wagons.  The  barn  buildings  have  been  filled  this 
fall  to  their  utmost  limit,  except  the  corn  crib.  A  sub- 
stantial stone  wall  encloses  the  principal  manure  heap; 
the  drainings  from  this  heap  are  led  into  a  place  of  de- 
posit, in  which  are  received  also  a  drain  that  runs  under 
ground  from  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  drainings  from  the 
pig-pens,  and  the  washings  from  all  the  yards.  These 
Urainings  form  an  important  item  in  the  supply  of  ma- 
nure to  my  land  ;  it  is  a  saving  which  I  cannot  estimate 
at  less  than  200  dollars  a  year.  This  liquid  by  a  simple 
process  is  applied  to  the  patches  of  roots,  &c,  and  to  this 
may  be  ascribed  my  great  success  in  raising  such  crops. 
Of  improved  cattle,  my  first  effort  was  with  the  cele- 
brated '  Dairy  Maid,1  still  owned  by  me.  Her  first  calf, 
Leander,  by  Whitaker's  Prince  of  Northumberland,was 
reared  and  kept  by  me,  for  breeding.  Dairy  Maid's 
calves  alone,  exclusive  of  Leander,  have  already  sold  for 
more  than  500  dollars.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  her 
profit  at  this  day,  by  stating  an  account  of  her  first  cost, 
her'  keep,  and  that  of  her  son  Leander  ;  crediting  her  by 
sales  of  her  own  calves  and  grand  calves ;  deducting  for 
the  portion  of  the  capital  which*  was  invested  in  the  dams 
that  produced  the  grand  calves.  To  do  this,  would  ex- 
tend this  paper  to  an  unusual  length — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Dairy  Maid  has  long  since  paid  for  herself,  and 
that  those  who  laughed  at  me  for  giving  540  dollars  for 
one  cow,  may  turn  this  statement  over  in  their  minds, 
and  think,  whether  since  1838  any  investment  of  theirs, 
to  the  same  amount,  in  any  other  branch  of  husbandry, 
has  paid  so  well.  But  there  is  a  satisfaction  beyond 
that  of  the  pocket,  and  that  is,  that  Dairy  Maid's  breed 
will  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  country.  Her  calves 
and  grand  calves  are  pretty  well  scattered  already — and 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  wherever  found  they  will  demon- 
strate the  high  character  of  the  parent  stock.  My  sales 
for  the  last  two  years,  exclusive  of  Dairy  Maid's  calves, 
amount  to  over  2000  dollars.  The  stock  now  on  hand 
is  about  40  head,  principally  Durhams.  The  butter  sold 
for  the  last  two  years  exceeds  750  dollars  ;  this  is  a 
respectable  item,  when  the  calves  that  were  reared,  and 
the  supply  for  my  family,  are  taken  into  view.  From 
early  fall  to  spring,  the  butter  averaged  70  lbs.  per  week 
— the  quality  highly  appreciated  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
"'In  the  hog  line  I  have  been  quite  successful,  at  least 
in  bringing  the  animal  by  judicious  crossing  to  great 
perfection.  I  fatted  off  my  old  Lincoln  and  Berkshire 
Boars,  and  my  Hampshire  and  Chester  county  sows 
last  month  ;  they  weighed  from  400  to  450  lbs.,  sold  for 
86  dollars  24  cents.  Have  sold  the  last  two  years  of 
pigs,  designed  for  breeding,  150  dollars.  Bacon,  lard, 
&c,  over  120  dollars,  besides  having  on  hand  14  fine 
young  "barrows,  last  fall's  pigs,  now  ready  for  slaughter, 
which  will  weigh  from  250  to  300  lbs.eaeh,  value  150 
dollars.  The  stock  on  hand  consists  of  one  fine  boar  of 
Lincoln,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire  breed  ;  one  brood 
ow  of  Berkshire  breed,  12  shoats  and  seven  pigs.3  " 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

FEBRUARY. 

Spring  Wheat  should  now  be  sown  wherever  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  bear  the  drill.  More  seed  is  required  per  acre  at  this 
seasqn  than  in  autumn,  as  the  plants  do  not  tiller  so  much; 
7  or  8  pecks  will  suffice  in  most  cases.  The  Talavera  has 
perhaps  the  highest  reputation  among  varieties  of  spring  Wheat. 

Parsnips  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible.  The  land 
should  have  been  ploughed  deeply  and  manured  in  autumn  ;  it 
should  now  be  cultivated  or  scarified,  and  well  harrowed  and 
brought  to  a  fine  tilth  ;  it  should  then  be  rolled  with  a  heavy 
roller,  and  the  seed  may  then  be  drilled.  Set  the  drill  to  sow- 
two  bushels  in  rows  18  inches  apart;  mix  5  lbs.  of  seed  with 
2  bush.,  of  sand,  or,  if  the  land  be  inclined  to  run  to  small 
weeds,  with  l£  bush,  of  sand  and  a  peck  of  Oats  ;  and  sow 
without  weights  on  the  coulter-levers.  The  seed  will  thus  be 
placed  very  shallow  in  the  ground,  and  should  be  immediately 
buBh-haiTowed  in;  the  Oats  will  spring  up  first,  and  indicate 
where  the  rows  of  Parsnips  will  appear,  and  thus  the  land 
may  behoed  wherever  it  shall  require  it  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  young  plants.  The  Parsnip  is  a  good  crop  to  sow  under  a 
system  of  "  double  culture  ;"  let  the  ground  be  prepared  as  just 
described  ;  fill  one  half  the  drill  with  Beans  and  the  other  with 
with  Parsnips,  and  let  two  seed  drills,  15  inches  apart,  be  sown 
from  each,  and  let  there  be  3  feet  between  the  adjoining  rows 
of  Parsnips  and  of  Bear.s  ;  the  coulter  levers  which  are  sowing 
the  Beans  must  be  weighted  heavily.  Sow  in  rows  north  and 
south ;  the  plants  will  spring  up  in  couples  of  Beans  and 
Parsnips,  at  intervals  alternately  of  3  feet  and  15  inches  ■  the 
-3  feet  interval  may  be  deeply  cultivated,  and  15  inch  interval 
can  only  be  hand  hoed ;  the  rows  of  Beans  being  north  and 
south  will  not  keep  those  of  Parsnips  in  perpetual  shade.  At 
harvest  four  or  six  rows  of  Beans  may  be  stooked  together 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  carts  to  cross  the  land 
without  injuring  the  Parsnips  >.  this  mode  of  culture  is  we 
think,  more  likely  to  yield  well  than  if  half  the  land  were  Bown 
wholly  to  the  one  crop,  and  half  wholly  to  the  other.  The 
Parsnip  and  the  Bean  both  affect  the  same  sort  of  soil— a  dc-ep 
adhesive  loam. 

.  EfciooA/or  Oats  and  Barley  should  now  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  ;  the  Clover  leas  which  have  been  ploughed 
in  preparation  for  the  former  crop  should  be  harrowed  down  in 
readiness  for  the  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  and  commencement  of  the  next :  the  Turnip  lands 
which  are  intended  for  Barley,  and  whose  crop  has  been  fed  off 
by  sheep  folded  on  the  land,  may  be  scarified  up  and  down 
ana  across  and  then  harrowed  and  water  furrowed,  to  lie  so 
till  the  end  of  next  month  ;  or  they  may  receive  a  light  plough- 
ing in  preparation  for  the  Barley  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  next  month.  It  is  well  to-  "pickle"  both 
Oats  and  Bark-v,  just  as  Wheat  is  pickled  for  seed  ;  the  former 
crop  is  especially  liable  to  smut,  and  this  is  doubtless  simply 
because  Oats  are  hardly  ever  "pickled"  for  seed.  Dissolve 
half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and  pour  the 
solution  over  a  sack  of  Oats,  and  turn  it  over  rapidly,  so  that 
every  grain  sbal  be  wetted  ;  it  will  dry  in  about  an  hour  and 
be  ready  fur  seed,  which  Hill  doubtless  not  be  so  liable  to  that 
10  or  20  per  cent,  of  Joss  from  smut  which  we  have  often 
noticed  among  Oats  at  harvest  time. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Rural    Cbemtstbt.  by  Edward    Solly,  Esq.,    F.R.S.— A  new 
edition,   with  additions,  is  reprinting,   and  will    shortly  be 
ready. 
Brick  Draining  Pipes— J  J— You  may  get  them  at  Gloucester 
for  12s.  per  1000  feet.     Ypu  had  better  put  the  drains.  3  feet 
deep  at  25  feet  apart.     Mr.  Mechi  states  his  experience  as  to 
the  depth,  and  we  can  say  nothing  against  it. 
Broadcasting  Machine — A  Subscriber — If  you  wish  to  sow  but 
a  small  quantity  you  may  either  drill  it  on  the  land  and  then 
harrow  the  la?id  across  the  drills,  or  you  may  mix  it  uniformly 
in  three   or  four  cart-loads  of  earth   and  spread  it  with  a 
shovel  out  of  the  cart.     We  have  no  doubt  you  may  obtain  a 
broadcasting    machine,   and  if  you  will  favour  us  with  your 
nddress  we  will  help  you  to  find  it. 
Churns—^  Subscriber—  Can  any.  one  give  us  his  experience  of 

Messrs.  Attwood's  block  tin  churn  ? 
Clover — L  V—  If  your  land  is  dry,  you  may  turn  your  ewes  and 

lambs  on  now,  without  doing  harm. 
Cultivation  of  Newly  BrokeNtUF  Grass  Land — T  R  N— 
Your  mode  of  planting  Beans  will  doubtless  answervery  well: 
three  bushels  per  acre  of  garden  Beans  (such  as  the  Long- 
pods,  which  will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  the  Wind- 
sor), will  be  required  ;  ortwo  bushels  of  a  small  round  Bean, 
such  as  the  Heligoland.  We  have  no  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Carraway  ;  but,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will 
tell  you  if  it  is  advisable  to  sow  them  among  the  Beans  for  a 
crop  in  the  next  year  ;  if  your  land  is  in  good  order,  you  may 
have  40  bushels  per  acre  of  Beans.  The  names  of  most 
, Potatoes  are  so  entirely  local,  thatto  give  them  will  probably 
fail  in  guiding  you.  In  our  neighbourhood  the  No-Blow 
(White  Round),  *  Axbridge  Kidney  (White  Kidney),  Lang 
Keepers  and  Evergreens  (Red  Rounds),  are  the  standard 
varieties  ;  they  are  of  good  quality  and  yield  well.  You  had 
better  not  try  the  growth  of  Flax  till  another  year,  when  your 
land  will  be'  brought  more  thoroughly  into  cultivation  ;  it  is 
a  plant  which  likes  a  rich  loamy  soil,  such  as  most  of  our 
alluvial  soils  are.  It  is  of  no  use  sowing  seeds  now  only  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  you  propose  draining  next  winter  prepa- 
ratory to  breaking  the  Grass  up-  Do  we  understand  you 
aright  ? 
Dairt  Management—  T  S— Give  your  cow  half  "a  cwt.  of 
mixed  White  Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurzel  in  the  morning  ; 
straw-chaff  ad.  lib.  in  forenoon,  with  hot  salt-water  thrown 
over  it ;  about  J  cwt.  of  mixed  Carrots,  <fcc,  at  noon,  and 
then  an  oil-cake,  weighing  about  21hs.  ;  straw-chaff  .ad.  iib. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  fof  a  cwt.  of  mixed  Carrots,  &c,  at 
night ;  and  if  she  does  not  yield  good  milk  in  abundance  it  \s 
not  the  fault  of  her  food. 
Fixation  of  Ammonia — Constant  Reader — The  results  of  Pro- 
fessor Henslow's  experiments  were  published  in  our  columns 
last  year,  in  a  tabular  form,  about  the  month  of  October. 
Gypsum— Ruricola — It-may  or  may  not  be  useful  on  the  soils 
you  mention — that  depends  in  great  measure  upon  whether 
or  not  those  soils  already  contain  it.  You  had  better  mix 
2  cwt.  ot  guano  with  an  equal  weight  of  gypsum,  and  sow 
that  per  acre  broadcast. 
Horn  Shavings — T  S  —  They  will  answer  equally  well  with 
bones  for  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  You  may  dibble  Oats 
if  you  choose,  and  if  your  seed  be  good,  you  may  sow  it  by 
means  of  Bantall's  seed  dropper,  in  holes  6'  inches  by  9  inches 
apart. 
Linseed — -If  P—  Next  week. 

Mangold  Wurzel— Alpha—  The  advantage  of  planting  these 
and  other  green  crops,  as  Turnips,  on  the  ridge,  consists  in 
one's  ability  to  horse  hoe  the  land  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
crop's  growth,  without  any  risk  of  burying  the  young  plants. 
Market  Reports — Tenant  Farmer — Thanks  for  the  hint,  which 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  cannot 
alter  our  arrangements. 
Poultry — E  C  D  asks  for  the  cause  and  remedy  of  a  disease 
that  has  been  prevalent  among  her  fowls  for  the  last  two 
years.  They  are  attacked  with  a  sort  of  cramp,  and  their 
legs  and  claws  become  quite  distorted  ;  many  die  soon  after 
tin?y  m-c  aci/.ca  with  ib,  utiiers  live  some  time  axrerwards,  but 
they  never  recover  entirely.  They  live  upon  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
and  have  plenty  of  space  to  move  about  in. 
Road  Making — A  C  R — It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  bed  for 
the  road — say  12  feet  wide  and  10  inches  deep— then  you 
might  lay  down  Thorns  across,  and  cover  this  with  3  or  A 
inches  thick  of  clay  burnt  in  large  lumps  and  broken,  and 
with,  lastly,  5  or  G  inches  of  your  gravel,  you  would  have  a 
good  road. 
Rooks — To  Readers — I  have  a  number  of  Ash  and  Sycamore 
trees,  which  were  about  ten  years  ago  the  residence  of  a 
numerous  company  of  rooks  :  but  by  continued  shooting  at 
and  otherwise  annoying  them,  they  were  completely  banished 
from  them.  Can  any  one  put  me  in  possession  of  a  plan 
which  has  proved  successful  in  other  cases  to  induce  them  to 
return  and  take -possession  of  the  old  rookery  ?  It.  W. 
Sheep-feeding — A  Subscriber — The  Linseed  mixed  with  the 
Oats  will  be  decidedly  preferable  to  the  bran.  The  latter  no 
doubt  is  nutritious  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  so  as  the  Linseed. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime — J  R  Wiseman — The  common  earth 
of  bones  contains  a  phosphate  of  lime  consisting  of  48J 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  51 J  of  lime.  Digest  this  earth  of 
bones  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  will  contain 
an  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
contains  71£  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  28J  of  lime. 
See  "  Johnstone's  Lectures,"p.  392. 
Talavera  Wheat — L  L  D — That  as  well  as  any  other  well- 
established  sort  is  a  pure  variety  ;  nevertheless  the  sample  you 
have  sent  is  a  mixed  Wheat ;  that,  however,  only  proves 
that  it  contains  seeds  of  other  varieties  as  well  as  of  the 
Talavera. 
Warts  on  Horses — W  S — Cut  them  off,  and  mildly  sear  the 

surface  with  a  hot  iron. 
White  Peas — T  W  L — You  cannot  have  a  better  sort  than  the 
common  Early  Charlton. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  February  21.— The  supplies  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  have  been  well  kept  up  during  during  the 
week,  and  trade  has  been  pretty  brisk.  Good  Pine-apples  may 
be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices.  Grapes,  although  not  very 
plentiful,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Oranges  are  very  scarce,  and  are 
rising  in  price.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Among  Vegetables  little  alteration  has  taken  place.  Asparagus 
is  offered  at  last  week's  prices,  as  are  also  French  Beans. 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  considering  the  season,  are  excellent  in 
quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  supply  of  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  Greens,  is  good.  Large  white 
Broccoli,  from  Cornwall,  is  plentiful,  and  fetches  from  Is.  to  3s. 
per  dozen  heads.  Excellent  Celery  may  be  obtained  at  last 
week's  prices.  Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality,  still  continue  to 
"meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  81.  a  ton  ;  Chicory  continues  to  be  sup- 
plied, but  in  consequence  of  Endive  being  cheap  and  plentiful, 
there  is  little  demand  for  it.  Lettuces,  and  other  Salading, 
are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphor- 
bias, Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poihsettia  pulcherrima. 
Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley, Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cycla- 
mens, Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias, 
Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 

Lerrons,  npr  dozen,  1*  to  2* 

—        per  100,  6*  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peuk,  6* 


JBJlarftm. 

FMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  16.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Hereford*,  &c  4s    SciiOs  6  I  Bent  Downs  &  Hull- brads    6*  0  to  ^6  6 
Beet  Short  Home  •     4     0       ■'<     -'      Beat  Lonn-woula      -         -     4  10       5     0. 

Second  quality  Beasts     -    3    0      3    8  I   Ewes  and  second  quality     4    2      4    8 
Calves        -        -  -         -     4     8       5    8  |   Pins  •  -8860 

Beast*.  2708;  Sheep,  18,900;  Calves,  £ 3  ;  PIks.BBO. 
The  cupply  of  Beauts  is  but  moderate,  and  the  a'.tend/inco  of  buyers  nume- 
rous cnns"(|uent)y  trade  Is  brlrk  at  no  im  -11  advance  on  the  b«>t  qualities. — 
Mutton  euniinues  remarkably  hhoit,  and  the  best  qualities  arc- readily  dls* 
posed  of  at  late  quotations, — Veal  trade  is  about  the  same.  — Pork  trade  la 
lather  worse. 

Friday,  Feb.  *0. 

The  supply  of  Blasts  is  short,  notwiihstar  ding,  trade  is  very  dull  owing 
to  a  bad  trade  in  the  dead  market  du-ing  the  week.  The  best  Sco*s  make 
ab)ut  4s  4d,  and  Short  horns  4s  ;  Second-quality  3mo  3i  Id.  Several  remain 
unsold. —  There  are  veiy  iew  Sheep  in  the  mavltet  ro  day,  and  art*  cold  qiiitoj 
as  dear, — Veal  trade  Is  hardly  ro  trood ;  a  good  Call  makes  about  6s  6d.^ 
Pork  trade  is  very  dull ;  nice  little  Porkers  make  fully  Dj,  but  other  qualities 
are  lower. 

Beasts,  821;  Sheep,  1940 ;  Cfilves,  123;  Pigs,  S7fl. 

41.  West  Smlthfleld. 


POTATOES.— Soothwark,  Waterside,  Fob.  16. 

la  consequence  cf  the  continuance  of  the  north-west  wind  there  has  be«n  a 
tolerable  mpply  this  week  from  the  northern  diw.rl  ttn,  and  ilils,  wiih  those 
left  of  former  arrivals,  are  quite  mffiVient  for  !h<'  dem-mri.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  there  was  considerable  business  dine,  the  buyer*  b  inf>  au- 

frehTJtive  that  the  frost  would  continue,  but  at  tho  ch  fc  ih-  d"m*nd  wa-> 
anwuid,  and  pome  of  our  hiirnest  quo'H'ions  were  lure'y  maintained.  York 
RedsjSOs  to  130»  per  too;  ditto  Regents,  flOfl  tollOspsr  ton;  Pci.ah  Reds, 
4da  to  fins  per  tfn,  fresh  sample",  70s  to  80B  pfr  ton;  Jeisey  B'u'  v  70s  per  ton; 
Montroie  BunTs,  70s  to  75<.  The  supply  bf  Yo  Jc  Redb  Is  moderate,  but  the; 
market  is  r  till  glutted  with  Regents,  the  infriiur  rain  pi  to  <  t  which  ure  a1 
complete  drar»,  and  raiher  than  b  ilimlt  to  low  pric<-s  sevtral  of  the  best! 
samples  have  been  put  into  the  ttoi.es. 


Pine  Apple,  par  lb.,  4*  to  6* 

U rapes.  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3a  to  6s 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  1j 

—  Por'uga),  p.  lb.,  U  to  ** 
A  pples,  De*s.,  per  bush-,  7*  t-o  1  ''. 

—  Kitchen,  3*  to  7*  8d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l*t0  2j  'Id 

—  per  loo,  U  to  18s 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  IS* 

—  per  dozen,  2a  to  2a  Gd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,8d  to  '« 

—  red,  per  doz..  2s  to  Sa 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.sv..  I*  to  ltGd 
Savoys,  per  Cuz.,tid  to  Is  3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  14  Zd 

—  M'hite,  9d  to  2t  OJ 
Greens,  per  doz,  b.mches.u  «d  to  3* 
French  Beans,  per  IdO,  2t  6d  to  3#  Gd 

■  Sorrel, porhf.-sieve, ,Qd  to  Is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  7<>a  to  160* 

—  cwt-,  **  to  8< 

—  bitbhel,  3s  to  4s 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3a  to  4j 
Turnips,  per  dnz,,li  to  2* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  rd  to  li  C 
Carrots,  per  do/.,  bchs.,  2t  to  S* 
dorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  IsCdtO&r 
Seainle,  per  punnet,  8d  to  2s 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, 6d  to  \s3-:l 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  ?a  to  fl* 
Cucumbers,  each,  2*  to  S* 
Spinach,  p^r  sieve,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Leeks,per  doz  bunches.  Is  to  2s     [ 
Celery,  per  bunch, Gd  to  Is  Gd 
C-v  doons,  eaeh,.(jd  to  8d  


nds,  per  lb.,  2s  6d  to  3s 

Filberts.  English,  p. lOOlbs., 50*  to  60* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlhs.,  fi0«  to  70s 

—  Barcelona,  80s 

—  Brazil.  16s 

—  Spanish.  14* 
Chesnilts,  per  pe  k,  4s  to  8s 
Pears,  per  hf,.3v.,  6i  to  16s 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  Is 
Sciirziinera,  n -r  bundlp,  Is  to  Is  34 
Salsify,  do..  Is  to  Iff  id 
Onions,  pei  bushel.  Is  Gd  to  5s 

—  pi'  kljng,  per  hf.-frv.,  2s  to  3e 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2s  to  5i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  toSd 
Gariii;.  prr  lb.,t>rf  to  8d 
"Endive.  p*r  score, Sd  to  li  6d 
Lettuce,  persciire.  Cab.,  id  to  Gd 

—  —        Cos,  fid  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  12  hindu.  Is  toSt  | 
MushroomR,  per  pottle,  fd  to  Is  Zd 
Small  Ka'ads,  per  punnet,  fid  to  3d 
Fenni;!,  per  bunch,    Hd  to  3d 
Sitvury,  per  bunch,  4d  to  tjd 
Tliytne,  per  bunch  Ad 
Watercress,  p.  12[ttn.  bun    CM-  31 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  Id  t..3d 

—  Uoi'ts,  per  bundle,  Ij 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  *>d 
Mint,  '^reen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  ii 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trus-.;*. 
Smithfield,  Feb,  19. 

Prime  Moad.Hp.y    90s  to    94B  I  New  Hay         — b  t-»    — s  .  NavvClr.   — s  to    —  s 
Infr.New&Kowen  70  80    |  Clover  I;-.;]"     [  Mr«w         72  34 

John  Cou?kb,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Feb.  19. 

90b  to   90s  I  Old  Clover  110s  w  iiSc  I 

70         84      Inferiordo.     08        H5      Straw  33sto36s 

—         _   |  New  Clover  —  —    | 

JnsmiA  P.arer,  Hsy  Salesman. 

White  chapel,  Feb.  cp. 

84s*o    80s  I  Old  Clover     115    tul£0a-| 

(i3  70      Infr.         M         8u  10      Straw       30s  to  36s 

_  _    1  New  Clover      ~  —  | 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 
inferior     '       - 
New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Ha?    - 
Interior  Hay 


WOOL.— BitiTiSH,  FitiDAV,  Feb.  20. 
Our  market  continues   much   the   tame  as  we   last  reported  it,  nor  do  cur 
advices  f'-om  rhe  manufacturing  d'stricts  gt-nrivjiy  Jeaa   ua  tolo^lt  for  any 
immediate  improvement, 

Jamfs  Purmnv,- Wortl- Broker. 


HOI'S,  Fridat,  Feb. -'t). 
We  hive  no  alteration  to  notice  in  the  Hup  market  since  last  week.     Th 
lemand  fur  tine  coloured  Hops  still  continues,  at  full  prices. 

Pattskd-'n  \.  rtiiiTB,  Hnp-FactorB. 


MA&K-LANE,  Monday^  Feb.  16. 
The  supply  of  English' Wheat  by  la pd  carriage  samples  was 
very  small  this  morning  ;  dry  parcels  were  taken  readily  at 
our  quotations,  but  those  out  of  condition  met  a  heavy  sale  ; 
old  and  free  foreign  moved  oft"  slowly  without  alteration  in 
value;  there  appeared  to  be  rather  more  inclination  to  pur- 
chase bonded  at  late  prices,  and  several  sales  were  effected. — 
Barley  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  disposal,  and  even  best  quali- 
ties are  Is.  lower. — Beans  remain  the  same.-^-Maple  and  Orey 
Peas  are  unaltered  from  last  week,  but  we  reduce  our  quota- 
tions fur  white  Is,  per  qr. — Fine  Oats  maintain  the  previous 
rates,  but  light  and  inferior  sorts  must  be  written  Bd.  per  qr. 
cheaper. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S,  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  ISutfolk      .               White  68  GS 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  EO  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  29a  iq$Is  Chevalier  31  34 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     l"olandi 
Northumberland  and  Scotch    , 

Irish      .... 

Malt,  pale,  ship  *        *        .        . 

— -    Hertford  and  Essex 

Rve 

tteaos,  MazaRan,  old  and  new     23  tu  40         Tick 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     35  to  «6        Winds  iO    43 

Peas,  White  .        •        ■        .    r-O  to  40       .Maple  2J    32 

Friday,  Feb.  20. 
The  market  has  been  moderately  supplied  with  English 
Wheat  since  Monday,  which  has  been  sold  at  that  day's  quota- 
tions, both  new  and  old.  Bonded  has  met  rather  more  inquiry, 
but  business  is  principally  confined  to  the  finer  qualities  of 
Dantzic. — Barley  continues  almost  unsaleable,  excepting  the 
very  choicest  samples. — We  observe  no  alteration  in  -the  value 
of  Beans  and  Peas. — The -Oat  trade  is  very  heavy,  and  buyers 
succeed  in  purchasing  on  more  favourable  terms. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Feed     23  SB 

Feed     22  £6 

.     E4  60 

.     60  65 

.    34  E7 

30  42 


0.  S. 

Red    .  60  62 

White  69  63 

Grind.  24  26 

Feed  22  24 

Potato  24  28 

Potato  24  28 


Harrow  32  44 
Long  pod  32  35 
Grey         28     31 


Jan.        10  per  Quarter. 

—  17     .        .        . 

—  2<       . 

—  31       . 

Feb.          7      .        .       . 
— .         14       . 

Wheat. 
56i  3d 
6i     2 
,55    7 
64    8 
64    a 
64     9 

ba:h-y. 
3U10J 
bi   li 
31     0 
81     3 
iO  10 
30     6 

Oats, 
il*  9d 
23    3 
21    10 
£1  10 

■n    7 

21     9 

Rve. 

34     0 
H7    8 
82     0 
8t     2 
32     7 

B.aoe. 
Sb'i  Bd 
36    9 
<r6     1 
36    8 

■as    9 

34     9 

P«as. 

aauu 

39     3 
£6     8 

85     8, 

85  6 

86  7; 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  nn  Foreign  Grain 

66    3 

31      4 

21  10 

34    8  j     Pfi  11 

36  11 

17     " 

7     B 

(1    n 

8     *   '       7     B 

C    6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  ot  Corn  on  the  average  ol  the 
nig  weeks  entiinn  Saturday  ,   Feb.  14. 


Jan.  17        Jan.  K4 


Fuji.  7        Fun.  14 


SEEDS,  Feb.  30. 


Canary        -         -        per  qr     4-lst 

u50>- 

Carraway            -    per  cwt     6B 

60 

Clover,  Red,  English          -    30 

65 

—          —    Furoiun        •    60 

70 

—       White,  English     -     65 

74 

—            _       Foreign      •     48 

74 

Coriander    .                 -        -     10 

la 

Hempseed             -      per  qr.     »5 

86 

fjlnpeed        -         -       per  qr     45 

43 

—     Baltic        -                 -     42 

4S 

—    Cakes,  Enc.  per  1000  11( 

lit 

tei 


Lin^e^dCHkes.r'orelgn.p.ton  8J  to    9/ 
Mustard,  White  •  p.bush-      —  e      —3 

—  Superfine     $1      •    —        » 

—  Brown         tt         -    *—         — 
Rfipeseed,  IiiL'lifih.perlast    £6/ 
llapeCnltea         .     per  toa    —        — 
Saintioin     -...—        ■- 
Tares,  En#.  winter  p.bmb.—        ^ 

—     Foreign  4  6 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     18       A3 

Turnip  (too  variable -for  quotation). 

Kwgstobd  a»d  1-jiy. 


8.— 1846.] THE 

NURSERY  STOCK] 
TO  GENTLEMEN',  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  ELLIOTT  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Chapel  Nursery,  Battcrsea-fields,  on  Monday,  Feb.  23, 
1846,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  (removed  from  the  country  for  con- 
venience of  Sale),  a  Splendid  Collection  of  Standard,  half 
Standard,  and  Dwarf  Roses  of  the  newest  and  most  approved 
sorts  ;  large  Limes  and  Laburnums,  and  Laurels  ;  Laurestinus 
in  pots,  striped  and  Green  Box,  Honeysuckles,  Irish  Ivies  in 
pots,  variegated  Hollies,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Firs,  Scarlet 
Thorns,  Persian  Lilacs,  Clematis  Flammula,  Jasmines  in 
.pots,  large  Arbutus  in  pots,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Ribes, 
Rhododendrons,  Pa?onia  odoi*ato,  fine  Dahlias  by  name,  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  by  name,  Anne  Boleyne  and 'other  Pinks  : 
Pansies,  ifcc.  Some  parcels  of  flower-seeds  of  sorts.  Capital 
broad-wbeel  Waggon  and  strong  Cart.  The  whole  to  be  sold 
without  reserve. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  principal  Seed-shops  in  London  ; 
Mr.  Gaines*,  Coven t  Garden  ;  at  the  place  of  Sale  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Putney,  Surrey. 

PLANTING    SEASON.  —  TO~NOBLEMEN,~GENTLEMEN, 
BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived  instructions  from  Mr.  William  Dennis,  to  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  on  the  Premises,  opposite  to  Cre- 
morne  House,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  on  Monday,  March  9,  and 
following  day,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  iu  consequence  of  the 
ground  being  immediately  required  for  extensive  Horticultural 
Erections,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY"  STOCK,  com- 
prising Dwarf,  Standard,  and  Pillar  Roses  in  choice  varieties, 
Dwarf  aud  Standard  Lilac,  and  Guelder  Roses  ;  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  Trees  in  the  Kingdom  ;  fine 
Prize  Gooseberries,  in  collection.  About  20,000  Aucuba 
Japonicas  in  all  sizes  :  Yuccas,  Pasouies,  Irises,  *fec.  &c. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues. may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 

American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will 
submit  to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew-lane,  on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  and  following 
day,  at  12  o'clock,  about  Two  Thousaud  fine  Standard  ROSES, 
consisting  of  Hybrids,  Pei*petuals.  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  Chinas, 
*fcc.  Also,  a  superb  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  in  dry  roots,  Ac. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  American  Nursery,  Ley  tons  tone. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Friday,  February  27,  at  12  o'clock,  about 
TWO  HUNDRED  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS,  from  two  to  five 
feet,  consisting  of  all  the  approved  varieties  ;  the  whole  beau- 
tifully furnished  with  bloom-buds.  Also  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  fine  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  choice  Dahlias  in  dry  roots,  tfce.  May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers. — American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMl:N7TiIE_TR-\DE,  &  OTHERS. 
Sale  of  NURSERY  STOCK   at  the  Arboretum,  Queen's  Elms, 

Fulham-road,  one  mile  from  Hyde-park-corner,  owing  to  the 

ground  being  required  for  other  purposes. 

MR.  KiRKE  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the  above 
Premises,  on  the  26th  February,  3S4G,  and  following 
days,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  each  day,  by  order  of  the  proprietor, 
A  "STOCK  comprising  several  Thousands  of  Laurel,  Aucuba, - 
Box,  Holly,  Rhododendron,  Spruce  Fir,  Privet,  Yew,  Arborvitae, 
Robinia  hispid a  and  others,  Cytisus  of  sorts,  Sparriums  of 
sorts,  Lilac,  double-blossomed  Peach  and  Cherry,  Almond, 
Thorns  of  sorts,  Weeping  Ash  of  sorts,  Weeping  Willow, 
Weeping  and  other  varieties  of  Lime  aud  Laburnum,  Poplar, 
Acacia,  Quick,  a  choice  collection  of  Roses.  1-year  bedded  Moss 
Roses,  Sweetbriar,  Ivies,  Pyrus  japnmc3.-t.tc:.  May  be  viewed 
three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the 
Premises ;  of  Mr.  Charlwood,  Seedsman,  Covent-garden ; 
Messrs.  Westmacott,  Seedsmen,  15G,  Cheapside ;  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  Auctioneer,  19,  Brompton-row,  Brompton. 

OBeTeT,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 

within  six  miles  of  the  Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses.  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  bearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keye,  steward,  Ockham 

Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  THE  TRADE,  &c. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Trade  to  the  annexed  List  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  of  first-vate  quality,  and,  as  he  trusts,  will,  from  the 
lowness  of  price,  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  The.  Norfolk 
Railway  affords  great  convenience  for  the  cheap  and  safe 
transit  of  plants,  the  charge  to  London  being  at  this  time  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  and  where  large  quan- 
tities are  taken,  A.  M.  will  deliver  them  free. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 
Blackthorn,  2  yvs,  fine  . .         . .  6  0  to   7  0  p.  1000 

Whitethorn,      do.  :  . .  2  G  to    3  6        „ 

Turkey  or  Levant  Oaks,  do.    . .  7  0  to    8  0        ,, 

Ash,  transplanted  . .         - .  2  to  4    ft.     14  0  to  15  0 

„  ..         ..  4  to  5    ft.     18  0to20  0        „ 

Beech  „  •  . .         ..  1  to  2    ft.     18  0  to  25  0        „ 

„  ..         ..2to2ift.     17  G  to  20  0        „ 

Larch.  „  ■  •        ..  3  to  4   ft.    14  0  to  18  0        „ 

Scotch  „  ..         ..1  to  2    ft.    15  0  to  20  0 

Hazel  „  . .         ..  1  to  2    ft.     15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Oaks  „  . .         . .  1  to  2i  ft.     18  0  to  25  0 

Blackthorn  „  2-yrs,  fine  . .  8  0  to  10  0        „ 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Oaks,  Turkey  or  Levant  . .   5  to  G    ft.     25  0  to  35  0  per  100 

„  „  ..-6  to  8    ft.     35  0  to 45  0        „ 

„  „  ..StolOft.    50  0to60  0        „ 

Chesnut,  Horse 6  to  8    ft.     16  0  to  20  0        ,, 

*  „         6  to  10  ft.     25  0  to  35  0        „ 

Tree  Bos l-to2    ft.       6  0  to    8  0        „  t" 

„  2    ft.     10  0  to  12  0      -  „ 

Laurels 1  to  2    ft.       5  0  to    8  0        „ 

„  2    ft.     10  0  to  12  0        „ 

„  2  to  3    ft.     12  0  to  15  0 

Standard  Thorns  . .        . .  50  0  to  60  0        „ 

,,  Roses 31.  to  61.        „ 

Red  Cedars  1  to  2   ft.   -20  0  to  30  0        „ 

,,  ..         ..         ..2_to2i.ft.    4a.0to.55-0       „ 

A  reference  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Norwich  Nursery,  Feb.  21. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
L INGHAM    BROTHERS,     170,    Little    Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Ppts, 
*kc.     Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,   sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 
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KENSINGTON  NURSERIES,  LONDON;  AND  AT  THE 
READING  NURSERIES,  BERKSHIRE,  LATE  WM. 
SWALLOW. 

KICHARD  FORREST  and  CO.  beg  most  respect- 
fully to  direct  pub'ic  attention  to  their  very  superior  col- 
lection of  FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description  at  these  esta- 
blishments, and  also  their  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  &c.  The  grounds  of  the 
Reading  branch  being  those  of  the  late  William  Swallow,  with 
some  other  fresh  land,  are  extremely  well  situated,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  as  well  as 
all  other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  a  very  full  and  select  assort- 
ment has  been  introduced  there  from  the  Kensington 
Nurseries. 

11.  F.  »k  Co.  invite  Gentlemen  to  make  their  selection  in  these 
grounds,  where  the  plants  may  be  bad  in  a  state  of  health  and 
vigour,  instead  of  being  exposed  in  the  open  street  week  after 
week,  till  every  spark  of  life  has  fled,  as  practised  in  some 
market  towns  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  plant 
them  afterwards  ;  the  unfortunate  plants,  it  would  appear,  are 
exposed  to  sell,  not  to  grow.  The  grounds  at  Reading  having 
several  thousand  feet  of  excellent  new  walls  round  them,  the 
whole  of  the  very  superior  collection  of  the  Flemish  Pears  have 
been  introduced  with  all  the  select  Stone  Fruits,  as  fruit 
bearing  specimen  plants  coiTectly  named,  and  the  greatest 
care  will  be  taken  to  maintain  a  system  of  correctness  in  this 
respect.  The  selection  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Seeds  has  been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  both  as  to 
kind  and  quality,  and  the  very  extraordinary  success  of  last 
year  in  the  Reading  district,  as  well  as  the  flattering  satisfaction 
expressed  by  their  numerous  customers,  cannot  fail  in  stimu- 
lating R.  F.  it  Co.  to  the  most  active  exertions  to  maintain 
this  satisfactory  position,  by  supplying  nothing  but  the  most 
genuine  articles  at  the  most  reasonable  prices  possible. 
Garden  implements  of  every  description  may  be  had,  and  all 
other  articles  equal  to  any  Seed  or  Nursery  establishment  in 
London.  To  those  whose  garden  establishments  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  packets  from  Gd.  each  upwards  may  be  obtained  of 
all  the  new  and  rare  Vegetable  Seeds,  Walcheren  Cauliflowers, 
Broccolies,  Lettuces,  <fcc.  They  have  still  some  healthy  plants 
of  Statice  macropbylla  for  sale,  from  12  to  15  inches  high  ;  and, 
if  taken  iu  numbers,  at  reasonable  prices.  Fuchsia  serrati- 
folia,  a  general  collection  of  Camellias,  and  aU  other  Green- 
house Plants,  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  with  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  Pines. 

Shop,  49,  Market-place  ;  Grounds,  Bath-road,  Russell-street, 
and  Oxford-road  ;  Warehouse.  Russell-street,  Reading.  Cata- 
logues on  application.     Late  William  Swallow. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Other?. 
A  BIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

■^ Geohge    Bakes,    Nurseryman,    Bagshot,    having    the 

largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of 'Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public— Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  and  shaU  be  at. 
tended  to  forthwith. 


AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES,  PINKS,  CARNATIONS, 
AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham-hiH,  near 
^  -Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  above-named  Florists'  Flowers  to  his  large, 
healthy,  and  select  collection,  which  he  is  selling  at  moderate 
prioes  ;  Catalogues  of  which  maybe  had  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion.- 12  varieties  of  Show  Auriculas  for  18s.  *,  20  pairs  of  20 
varieties  of  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees  20.3.,  package  in- 
cluded. 

N.B.  Nurserymen  and  others  wanting  from  100  to  500  pairs 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  -supplied  at  very  low  prices. 

S~elect"Xnd  Choice  flowerTseeds,  with 
full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours,  <fcc. 
100  varieties   choice   Annuals,   including  the  most      s.    tf. 
approved  new  ..         ..         ..         ..         . .     15     0 

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .       8    G 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      5    6 

20  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .       4     0 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

forfilling  beds  on  lawns 7    6 

12  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .       5    0 

20  vars.    choice    greenhouse    Annuals,    including 
Phlox    Drummondii,    Portulaca,    Rhodanthe, 
Sedum   azureum,    Braehycome,   Mesembryan- 
themum  tricolor,  Martyniafragraus,  &c.        ..       7    6 
20  vars.  choice  greenhouse   Perennials,  including 
XJalceolaria,  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  Cineraria,  Cho- 
rozemas,  &c.  ..         ..         ..         .-         . .     10    6 

20  vars.   choice  hardy  Biennials  and   Perennials, 
including    fine    Hollyhock,    Pansy,    Emperor 

Stock,  <tc 5    0 

The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed,  or  packets, 
as  follows 


Per  packet. — s.    d. 
Calceolaria,    carefully 

saved      from      choice 

flowers 0     6 

Fuchsia, ditto 1     0 

Cineraria,  ditto 1     0 

Geranium,  ditto 2    6 

Pansy,  ditto    1    0 

Antirrhinum,  ditto  ....     0     6 
Dahlia,  ditto 0     6 

Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
eorrespo:.  dents. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  the 
best  in  cultivation,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  applicants. 

Bass   and  Brown,   Seed  and    Horticultural   Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. -Feb.  21. I 


Per  packet. — s.  d. 
Petunia,     from     choice 

flowers 1     0 

Phlox      Drummondii, 

from  20  fine  varieties  0  6 
Ditto,  scarlet  and  ciim- 

son , 1    0 

Gladiolus,  from  splendid 

summer  hybrids    ....     0     6 


KNIGHT'S  CELEBRATED  "ISPAHAN"  MELON. 

EGLENDINNING  begs  most  respectfully  to  direct 
•  the  attention  of  Melon  Growers  to  the  description  of  this 
most  superior  variety,  as  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
and  Gardeners'  Jounial,  January  10th  ;  and  also  of  his  genuine 
BEECHWOOD  MELON,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  John  S. 
Sebright,  Bart, 

Knight's  "  Ispahan  "  Melon  10s.  6d.  per  packet  of   6  seeds. 

Beecluvood 5s.  Od.  ,,  of  12  seeds. 

To  be  had  also  genuine  at  Messrs.  Flanagan  &  Son's,  Seeds- 
men, 9,  Mansion  House-street,  London. 

Ohiswick  Nursery,  near  London,  Feb.  21. 


LIYE  GAME.— PARTRIDGES. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.  50   Pairs  of  Healthy 
Young  LIVE  TAME  PARTRIDGES.^-Apply  toWuxaiER 
and  Smith,  Liverpool,  stating  Price. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*'  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
^OIV>^rEvery  descn'ption  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
hARTHEN  WARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  ioc  Cash.— 250 
Oxtord-street,  near  Hyde-park.  ' 

C  FOREIGN^ SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 
J  JARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quah'ty  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  m  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  esta- 
bhsned  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 

pOREIGN ~SHEEl,-GLASS7~bT  good~o^lity7~for 
A  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elpiuck's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street. 
Ready  Money  only. 


For 


HORTICULTURAL   GLASS.— NET  CASH 
PRICES. 
In  squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches     . .        . .    l\d.  per  foot. 
Ditto,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  and  under  (>  in.  by  4  in.. .     2d.        ,, 
Ditto,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  under  9  in.  by  7  in.. .     Zid. 

In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and  quite  flat." 
No-  per  ft. 

0—  1-lGth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  foot  44d. 
1— l-14th       „  „  .  its0Zt  ^ 

2-l-10th       „  „  „  „  21  oz.  Id. 

3— l_6th         „  „  „  H  32  oz.  „  Is. 

The  thicknesses  most  recommended  are  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  most  proportionate  sizes  are  18  inches  by  6  inches,  28  in. 
by  7  in.,  or  38  in.  by  9  in. 

ROBERT  DALL  &  CO.,  Glass  Merchants,  Hull,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  the  above  prices 
for  Glass  suitable  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are 
advantageously  situated  for  importing,  there  being  a  daily 
steam  communication  between  the  port  of  Hull  and  the  Con- 
tinental Markets,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  eminent  English  Manufacturers  for  a  regular 
supply,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  every  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  also  to  insure  the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders 
with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 
N.B.  Cucumber  and  Striking  Glasses  supplied. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  and  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Pan  ton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 

No.  0 — (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)         . .         . .     4Jd.  per  foot. 
1 — averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot   5>td.        ,, 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id.  „ 

3  „  32.  „  Is.       _  >PL.- 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  ot 
S.  J ermyn -street,  anoxia,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworttr  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they -undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also   beg  to   recommend  for  Pits   and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. : — 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .     \\d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      ,,      6  in.  by  4  . .    2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7  ..     od. 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket.  J'  


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  j.  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  :=■ 

per  gross.  I  per  gross.  |  per  gross. 

G  in.  by  4     . .     Gs.      \      8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4J    ..     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 

R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house.— For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. ■-■ __^_ 


BELGIAN  GLASS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  AND  OTHER 

PURPOSES. 
\?  ESSRS.  EDWARDS  and  PELL  beg  respectfully 
-*  -^    to  call  public  attention  to  then*  list  of  prices  for  Window 

Glass,  &c. : — 


Under  12  bv  10 
12  by  10,  and  under  20  by  1G 
20  by  16  „  25  by  30 

25  by  20  „  30  by  25 

30  by  25  „  40  by  34 


A. 

B. 
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Striking  Glasses  for  Florists,  6£  by  3^,    5d.  each. 
Do.                      do.          10*  by  4,     Sd.  each. 
Stained,  Ground,  and  Painted  Glass,  in  every  variety  of  pat- 
tern, equally  low  in  price.      Terms,   Cash. — Belgian  Glass 
Depot,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

MESSRS.  G.  &  J.  HADEN  beg  to  inform  the 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  the  apparatus 
at  Polmaise  was  erected  by  them.  Also,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  give  plans  and  estimates  to  any  gentleman  requiring  similar 
apparatus. — Trowbridge,  Feb.  21.         


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechuxch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,. as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  thecost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  "Work,  &c.  &c. 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTTTRALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  ilANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  iu  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in"  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  -with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  even  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plaut  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory^  

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
TYm.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  Feb.  21, 


i  i,  >.'•       '■  ■  ft. 


3rr:™ss 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recer»*-work  on  the  CuH-ure  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  vriiich  are  '  .vorkiiiri  ^.z  tiie  pree^nt  tl,;:^, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  str-^-tire  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr, 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
^30.  Fleet-street,  London. 

CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  II or ti cultural  Society's  Gardens. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  <fcc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  aLl  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  "Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Eridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Pohser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

LIQUID    MANURE.' 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer.  <fec,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


A  I  N  S  L  I E '  S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
ForMAE-iNG  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Pbocess  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Bubning  at  aLl  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alpertor    *  Middlesex. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises, 
Benjamin  Fowleb.  G3.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


SMITH    AND     CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 
TTORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
-*--*-  APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURERS; 

GLEBE     PLACE,      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 

ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

FotTNTAiNs,  Vases,  Figubes.  &c.  &c,  in  great  vabiety 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  aU  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mabk  Fothebgill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  9Z.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  G  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


THRASHING  MACHINE,  made  warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MART  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  DiL- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Lmplements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
»  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  _  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  "Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  dVc,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
bt  Sib  Isambebt  Bbdnel  fob  the  Thames  Tunnel,  being 
found  the  most  elastic  and  effective  besisteb  of  wet). 
NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Peb  Squabe  Foot. 

V*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  fbee  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

ij^  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  : — Mr.  Make  Fothebgill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


npHE  PRINCIPLES  of  PRACTICAL  GARDEN- 
-L  ING.  By  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"History  of  English  Gardening."  "  The  Gardener's  Almanack," 
<fec,  in  foolscap,  price  6s.  cloth. 

London  :  Robebt  Baldwin,  Paternoster  Row. 
%*  The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  make  the  gardener 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  his  practice  is  founded. 
This  has  been  his  labour  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but  he 
now  gives  the  results  of  his  researches  and  experiments  in 
a  collected  and  orderly  form:  thus  arming  to  advance  plant 
cultivation  from  mere  empiricism  to  the  class  of  rational 
sciences. 

CORN  LAWS,  dsc— Now  ready,  price  2s.,  oth  EditioD, 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  PROTECTING  DUTIES  ON  THE  PROFITS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.  Bv  John  Mobton,  F.G.S.,  and  Joshua 
Teimueb,  F.G.S.     Also, 

2.  SIR  R.  PEEL  AND  THE  CORN-LAW  CRISIS.    2d  Edit., 

price  Is. 

3.  A    LETTER    TO    SIR    R.  PEEL    ON    THE    CORN-LAW 

CRISIS.     Bv  M.P.     Is. 

4.  A  FEW    WORDS    ON    THE    CORN-LAWS.     By   a  Land- 

owner.    Is. 

5.  AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS.    Is. 

James  Ripgway,  Piccadilly. 


Now  readv, 
f\y  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTY  OF  SOILS. 
V_/   Bv  John  Mobton.    Price  10s. 

2.  ON  FERTILIZERS.    By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.    New  Edit., 

16s. 

3.  THE    FARMER'S    MEDICAL    DICTIONARY.     By  C.  W. 

Johnson,  Esq.     Price  6s. 

4.  THE    COTTAGE    FARMER'S    ASSISTANT.      By   C.  W. 

Johnson,  Esq.     Price  Is. 

5.  A    CALENDAR    FOR    YOUNG    FARMERS.      By    C.    W. 

Johnson,  Esq.     Price  Is. 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.    Price  Is. 

James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

In  12mo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 
The  Thibd  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  of 
CTRACHAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  TABLES,  for 
^  computing  the  weight  of  Cattle  by  Measurement ;  the 
Quantity  of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  different  Forms ;  the  Value  of 
Land,  <tc. ;  the  Measurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.  Also 
a  few  other  Practical  Tables ;  with  Rules,  Examples,  and 
Directions  for  using  the  Tables. 

Olivbb  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 
Sijtpkin,  Mabshall,  and  Co.,  London. 

T^HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  FOR 
-*-  MARCH,  Price  ONE  SHILLING,  contains— Culture  of  the 
Polyanthus — New  Plants  from.  China — Plants  of  the  Antarctic 
Regions-Manures, Guano—Rose  Garden — Hortos  Siccus — Grass 
Verges  to  Walks — New  Flowers — Description  of  the  best 
Garden-Peas  in  Cultivation — Weeping  Elm — Hyacinth — Hor- 
ticultural Gardens — Torrega  jaeifolia—  Silene  Schafta — Nep- 
tuna  plena — Observations  in  China — Flower  Garden — Notes,<fcc 
Houlstox  &  Stoxehan,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers, 


Just  Published,  8vo.,  11.  4s.,  cloth  lettered. 

HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  or  An  Accented 
Catalogue  of  Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants,  cnlti- 
vated  in  tl'Z-  ;.• —Vi- _  •  Botanic  Garden.  By  the  late  James 
Don,  Curator,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties. With  the  Additions  and  Improvements  of  the  succes- 
sive Editors  : — F.  Pcbsh,  Author  of  the  "Flora  American  Sep- 
tentrionalis ;"  J.  Lindlet,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.3.,  F.G.S. , 
F.H.S.,  tfcc,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College, 
London  ;  and  the  late  G.  Sixclaib,*F.L.S.,  F.H.S.,  Author°of 
the  "Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis,"  and  "Ericasus  Wobnr- 
nensis."  13th  Edition,  now  further  enlarged,  improved,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.    By  P.  y.  Don. 

"  This  is  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  consisting  of  772 
pages  in  Svo,  being  a  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  this  country, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  plan  is  essentially  ttie 
same  as  that  of  tbe  original  Don's  Catalogue,  and,  looking  at 
the  book  as  a  Catalogue,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  it 
possesses  merit  of  a  high  order." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June 
li,  1S45. 

"  We  highly  recommend  this  work  ;  the  typographical  accu- 
racy of  its  contents  is  very  creditable,  both  to  the  author  and 
printer." — Horticultural  Magazine,  July,  1S45. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Hatchard  and  Son  ;  Baldwin 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Sherwood 
and  Co. ;  H.  Bohn ;  R.  Mackie,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  <fc  Co. 

LOUDON'S  AGRICULTURE— A  NEW  EDITION. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Supplement,  one  very  thick  vol.  Svo, 
with  nearlv  1300  Woodcuts,  21.  10s.  cloth, 
A  N    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    AGRICULTURE.— 
-i-a-  By  J.  C.  Loudon,   F.L.G.Z.,  and  H.S.   &c,  author  of  tbe 
"Encyclopaedia    of    Gardening,"  &c. — The  SUPPLEMENT,, 
comprising  aU  the  previous  Supplements,  and  illustrated  with 
Sixty-five  Engravings  on  Wood,  may  behad  separately,  price  5s. 
By  tbe  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING.     50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  6d. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS.    73s.  Gd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.     63s 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.      50s. 
London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 

4th  Edition,  enlarged,  Sro.,  with  240  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 
comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry 
of  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  tbe  Farm. 
By  Datid  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Bv  tbe  same  Author, 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 

8vo.,  Woodcuts,  21s. 
ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

8vo.,  Woodcuts,  25s. 
THE  BREEDS  of  tbeDOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN.     2  vols.,  4to.,  coloured  Plates,  161.  16s. 
London  ;  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  Svo,  price  Is,  6dr, 
pORN  AND    CONSISTENCY  :  A  few  Remarks  in 
vy   reply  to  a  Pamphlet   entitled    "Sir  Robert  Peel  and  tbe 
Corn  Law  Crisis." 

London  :  J.  Hatcbabd  and  Son,  137,  Piccadilly. 
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AgTl.  Roc.  of  England 
— ^Journal  of,  rev. 
ArtL  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland      ' 
Agriculture  In, Lower  Brittany 
Amateur  Gardener 
Animal  physiology 
Angreecum  fun  tile        '     - 
Apple,  Boston  Russet 
Btcon,  to  cure  ... 

■  Barley,  sowing         ... 
Bines  and  sulphuric  aold 
B  x>lis,  reviewed      - 
BouBaingault  on  manure 
Calendar,  horticultural  - 

—       agricultural 
Colls?  e,  agricultural        • 
Corn,  Indian    -        -        - .     » 
Drainage,  *heory  of 
Draining,  deep 
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IMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
from  55.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 
be  had  of  Waenee  &  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 
Fine  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  «fec. 

PINE  PLANTS.— Fruiting  and  succession,  Blacks 
or  Queens,  may  be  bad  in  any  quantity  on  appUeation  to 
W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea.— Feb.  28. 


CHOICE  VERBENA  SEED,  in  Packets,  now  ready, 
containing  300  Seeds  for  2s.  Gd.,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order. 

Benjamin  Beadle,  Nurseryman,   &c,  begs  to  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  saved  the  above  seed  from 
32  of  the  best  varieties.- 
Nurseiry,  PemmeU's-place,  Peckham,  Surrey. 


TROP.&OLUM  AZUREUM. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  to  offer  imported 
TUBERS  of  the  above  beautiful  Plant,  warranted  true. 
Strong  extra  Tubers,  15s.  Second  size,  10s.  Gd.  each.  The 
usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Post-office  order  or  reference 
required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Exeter,  Feb.  28. 


RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  CINE- 
RARIAS, ROSES,  HOLLYHOCKS,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,    <bc.    &c. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen, 
beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to 
their  advertisement  of  the  14th  inst.,  of  the  above,  all  of  which 
they  possess  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  A  large  Stock  of 
trained  and  untrained  Fruit-trees,  prices  of  which  may  be  had 
on  application. — Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorks,*Feb.  28. 

GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS.— Strong  Bulbs  of 
this  splendid  Plant  (coming  from  Mr.  "Van  Houtte's  Nur- 
sery, at  Ghent),  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Carteb,  238,  High 
Holborn  ;  Charlwood,  Covent-garden  ;  Hcrst  &  M 'Mullen, 
Leadenhall-street ;  Knight  dfc  Perry,  King's-road,  Chelsea ; 
H.  Low  <fc  Co.,  Upper  Clapton;  Noble  &  Co.,  Fleet-street; 
W.  Rollisson  &.  Sons,  Lower  Tooting  ;  Warner  &  Warner, 
Cornhill ;  and  at  Messrs.  Dicksons  &,  Co.,  1  Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh,  N.  B. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
— George  Baker,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  having  the 
largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
JJursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  and  shall  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury,  respectfully  an- 
•  nounces,  that  bis  Select  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  leading 
DAHLIAS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  appUeation. 
J.  KETNEs'a  splendid  Seedling  SIR  EDMUND  ANTROBUS— 
the  most  perfect  Dahlia  ever  raised — with  Edwards's  Queen 
Kary,  and  Dodd's  Enterprise,  will  be  indispensable  in  all  col- 
lections. Also  Cook's  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  Dodd's  Punch, 
two  beautiful  fancy  flowers,  with  all  the  approved  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Plants  the  first  week  in  May. 
Salisbury,  February  28. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS  begs  to  state  that  he  can  supply 
•  Snow's  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  which  has  given 
such  universal  satisfaction,  in  sealed  packets  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  also, 
Snow's  Black  Spine  Cucumber,  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  of  8  seeds. 

—  Horticultural  Prize  do.,  2s.  Gd.  ,,  ,, 

—  White  and  Purple  Fringed  Primula,  Is.  Gd.  per  packet. 
E,  P.  F.  begs  also  to  recommend  a  very  superior  new  late 

White  Broccoli,  which  may  safely  be  relied  upon  as  being  the 
latest  of  the  late,  and  keeping  good  till  Cauliflower  comes  in  ; 
in  packets  2s.  Gd.   each.    Or  the  whole  of  the  above  for  10s. 

Catalogues  of  Roses  may  still  he  obtained  upon  application. 

E.  P.  F.  can  supply  from  100,000  to  200,000  good  two  and  three- 
year  old  Quick.  For  price  and  sample  apply  at  the  Nursery. 


SEED  POTATOES  FREE  FROM  DISEASE.— 
The  following  superior  Early  and  Late  Seed  Potatoes  to 
be  had  at  Warner  &,  Warner's,  free  from  disease,  producing 
a  good  succession  in  the  following  order  : — 

American  Early  Ruund        ..        ..         ...1st 

Chinese  Round  2d 

Martin's  Isle  of  Wight  3d 

Lancashire  Earlv  Round      . .         . .        . . )  itv 

Early  Ash-leaf  Kidney         ]  4tn 

Chalmore  Kidney       . .        . .)     More  suitable 
Haigh's  Kidney  . .        . .  J  for  general  crop. 

Prices  may  be  had  on  application. — 28,  Cornhill,  London. 

SPLENDID  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg 
to  announce  their  intention  of  sending  out  their  Seedling 
FUCHSIA,  MRS.  FREDERICK  MILBANK  (late  Nonpareil), 
next  month.  The  flowers  of  this  handsome  variety  are  between 
three  and  four  inches  in  length ;  tube  and  sepals  white,  the 
latter  distinctly  tipped  with  green;  corolla,  fine  rich  purple, 
which  opens  well.  The  plant  is  a  robust  grower  of  graceful 
habit,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  For  Dr.  Lindley's  re- 
marks, see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  29th  Nov.,  page  804,  "Seed- 
ling Flowers. — W.  J,  &  Co."  Price  10s.  Gd.  each,  the  usual 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

W.  J.  <fc  Co.  can  recommend  this  Fuchsia  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  as  being  suitable  to  compete  at  Floricultural 
Exhibitions. 

All  goods  delivered  free  on  the  Railway. 

A  reference  or  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  28. 
TO  CONTRACTORS,  THE  TRADEf&c] 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Trade  to  the  annexed  List  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
which  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and,  as  he  trusts,  will,  from  the 
lowness  of  price,  he  found  worthy  of  notice.  The  Norfolk 
Railway  affords  great  convenience  for  the  cheap  and  safe 
transit  of  plants,  the  charge  to  London  being  ai  this  time  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  27s.  Gd.  per  ton  ;  and  where  large  quan- 
tities are  taken,  A.  M,  will  deliver  them  free. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
Blackthorn,  2  yrs,  fine  ....  6  0  to  7  0  p.  1000 

Whitethorn,       do 2  6  to  -  3  6        „ 

Turkey  or  Levant  Oaks,  do.    . .  7  0  to   8  0       „ 

Ash,  transplanted         . .        . .  2  to  4  ft.    14  0  to  15  0        „ 
„  „  ....  4  to  5    ft.    18  0  to  20  0        „ 

Beech  „  ..         . .  1  to  2    ft.     18  0  to  25  0        „ 

„  „  . .         ..  2  to  2*  ft.     17  6  to  20  0        „ 

Larch  „  t,     . .        . .  3  to  4*  ft.    U  0  co  18  0  ■      „ 

Scotch  ,r  , . "       ..  1  to  2    ft.    15  0  to  20  0        „ 

Hazel  „  . .         ..  1  to  2    ft.    15  0  to  20  0        >, 

Oaks  „  . .         ..  1  to  2i  ft.     18  0  to  25  0        „ 

Blackthorn  ,,  2  yrs,  fine  . .  8  0  to  10  0        „  - 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Oaks,  Turkey  or  Levant       ...  5  to  6    ft.     25  0  to  35  0  per  100 
„  „  „  . .  6  to  8    ft.     35-  0  to  45  0        „ 

„  „  . .  8  to  10  ft.     50  0  to  60  0        „ 

Chesnut,  Horse 6  to  8   ft.    16  0  to  20  0       „ 

„  „         8  to  10  ft.     25  0  to  35  0        „ 

Tree  Box 1  to  2    ft.      6  0  to    8  0       „ 

„  2    ft.     10  0  to  12  0        „ 

Laurels 1  to  2    ft.      5  0  to   8  0        „ 

„  2    ft.    10  0  to  12  0        „ 

„  » .         . .         .-.         ..  2  to  3    ft.    12  0  to  15  0        „ 

Standard  Thorns  ..        ..  50  0  to  60  0        „ 

,,  Roses  ....        ..  51.  to  Gl.        „ 

Red  Cedars  1  to  2    ft.    20  0  to  30  0        „ 

„        „  2  to  2£  ft.     45  0  to  55  0        „ 

A  reference  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Norwich  Nursery,  Feb.  21. 

POTATOES  FOR  PLANTING. 

FCHATWIN,  Plumstead,  Woolwich,  begs  leave 
•  to  inform  his  friends  that  he  will  be  enabled,  by  his 
numerous  connections  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  supply,  with  only  few  exceptions,  the  numerous 
varieties  of  POTATOES  enumerated  in  his  Catalogue  *  per- 
fectly sound  and  free  from  disease,  together  with  other  new 
varieties  of  superior  qualities.  New  Seedlings  in  Peck  Bags, 
price  5s.  These  Seedling  Potatoes  are  all  selected,  and  con- 
tain red  and  white  varieties,  both  of  Kidney  and  Round  sorts, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  replace  the  losses  that  have  arisen  from 
the  disease,  as  every  selected  tuber  is  of  full  maturity,  having 
been  cultivated  with  nursery  care  and  attention  for  the  last 
three  years.  He  has  also  ready  for  delivery,  in  the  same  size 
bags,  20  selected  tubers  of  the  best  varieties  of  Potatoes  in  cul- 
tivation, Red,  White,  Round,  and  Kidney  sorts,  late  and  early, 
so  that  every  grower,  in  case  of  losses  in  stock  and  sorts,  may 
at  once  obtain  a  collection  of  those  most  desirable  to  commence 
again  with. — These  are  recommended  for  distribution  by  the 
wealthy  to  the  poor  cottagers  and  others ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  a  most  liberal  allowance  will  be  made.  They  will  be  sent 
out  in  bags,  sealed  and  labelled,  free  of  expense  to  any  of  the 
Railway  Stations  in  London,  or  to  any  of  the  Bookiog-ofiices, 
Wharfs,  <fcc.  ;  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  respectable  seed 
warehouses  in  London.    Price  5s. 

Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds,  of  first  quality,  sent  to  all 
parts  of  England,  and  packed  for  Exportation. 

Phillips's  Hardy  Ridge  Cucumber,  in  packets  Is. 

*  This  Catalogue,  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  con- 
tains the  names  of  158  varieties  of  Potatoes,  with  every  de- 
scriptive information  relating  to  the  various  sorts.  Sent  post 
free  for  Is. 

Lj^DWARD  TILEY  begs  to  state  that  those  Gar- 
-C-J  denerswho  had  seed  of  his  First  Prize  CUCUMBER,  VIC- 
TORY OF  BATH,  in  the  autumn,  have  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  the  production  of  the  fruit,  it  fully  answering 
the  description  given  by  him,  having  more  than  realized  their 
expectation,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  by  every  Cucumber 
grower  in  the  kingdom.  Parties  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  above,  should  delay  no 
time,  as  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  limited. 

Sold  in  Packets,  3  Seeds,  2s.  6rf. ;  7  Seeds,  5s.,  at  his  General 
Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents, 
Bath,  Feb.  28,  1346. 


DAHLIAS,    FUCHSIAS,    PANSIES,    AND    VERBENAS. 
ROYAL  NURSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

WC.  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
•  ie  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  every  novelty  of  the  season — each  DAHLIA 
has  the  growerVdescription  attached.  '  Amongst  the  first-rate 
ones  are  Beauty  of  Hants,  Buhemian  Girl,  Captain  Warner, 
Lady  CharleviJle,  Marquis  of  Bath  (true),  Marchioness  of  Corn- 
wallis,  Magician,  Newington  Rival,  Princess  Radziwill,  Queen 
of  Perpetuate,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  and  Brown's  Rose  d'  Amour. 
The  FUCHSIAS  also  are  very  select,  and  contain  Newberry's 
Delicata,  Halley's  Empress,  Epps'  Nymph,  Lady  Julia,  and 
Queen  of  Virgins.  Cassandra,  Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Mrs.  Lane,  Prince  Albert,  Pomona,  Queen  Victoria,  Ser- 
ratifolia,  &c.  Amongst  the  PANSIES  (for  which  and  Dahlias 
this  Nursery  is  famous),  Brown's  Cassandra  and  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Brown's  Arethusa,  Curion,  Hannibal,  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
Prior,  itc,"  Cloth  of  Gold,  Rolla,  Juno,  Middleton,  Orion, 
Prince  Albert,  Pizzaro,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Tom  Pinch,  Dido. 
Perseus,  President,  Bryant's  Perfection,  <fcc.  All  plants  will 
be  sent  out  very  strong.  A  remittance  expected  with  distant 
orders,  for  which  the  package  will  be  allowed.    - 

W.  C.  B.  begs  to  observe,  he  can  supply  every  article  con- 
nected with  the  Nursery  business.  His  collection  of  Pinuses 
is  unique.  Osmuudia  Regalis,  just  imported  from  Ireland ; 
small  crowns  of  this  magnificent  Fern,  5s.  each ;  larger, 
reigning  nearly  a  cwt.,  SI.  3s. — Feb.  28. 

THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1846. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
an*l  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility* , as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yooell  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £1    4    0 

Do.  do.  50     do.      .        .        -  0  13    0 

Do.  do.         -25    do.      .        .'.070 

Small  Cam=6.  12s.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  '  quanta- 
ties"  are  ordered. 

For  fuU  description  of  the  above  see.their  advertisement  of 
Jan.  17. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  choice  Flower  Seeds,  pe? 
post,  free,  for  6s. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  28.  - " 


THE  MONSTROUS  GREEN-GAGE,  or"REINE 
CLAUDE  MONSTREUSE  DE  BAVAY." 
For  a  description  of  this  Fine  PLUM,  see  Gardeners'  Clironide, 
No.  5,  1846.  Dwarf  maiden  plants,  5s.  each.  Owing  to  a  mis- 
print in  the  Catalogue,  the  colour  of  Saint  Martin's  Quetsche 
Plum  was  quoted  as  purple  ;  it  should  be  yellowish  white,  the 
same  as  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  whence  it  was  received. — Sarcbridgeworth,  Herts. 


WARNER  and  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
28,  Cornhill,  respectfully  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry 
their  NEW  CATALOGUE  comprising  all  the  choice  New 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  post 
free  upon  application.  For  Particulars  refer  to  "Harrison's 
Cabinet "  for  March. 

"VTEW    BELGIAN    PLUM,   "  REINE    CLAUDE 

-lo  DE  BAVAY,"  very  strong  dwarfs  at  5s.,  from  Mr.  Van 
Houtte's  Nursery  at  Ghent,  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Upper  Clapton  Nursery,  London. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


REGENERATION  OF  THE  POTATO  — SEED 
saved  in  the  most  careful  manner  from,  the  Berry  of  the 
earliest  and  best  kinds,  without  disease,  can  be  had  in  Packets. 
No.  1,  containing  13,000  Seed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
Plants  for  more  than  30  square  perches  of  Land,  7  yards  to  the 
perch.  No.  2,  containing  more  than  6000  Seed,  will  have  suffi- 
cient plants  for  more  than  15  perches.  Application  by  Post- 
office  Order  on  Baltinglass,  for  No.  1  Packet,  10s.  6d.  ;  No.  2 
Packet,  5s.  Gd.,  payable  to  Mr.  Moses  Neile,  Steward,  BellviUe, 
Stratford,  County  Wicklow.  Each  Packet  will  be  forwarded, 
post  paid,  and  registered  as  a  money  letter,  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  miscarriage.  Printed  directions  will  be  forwarded 
with  each  Packet,  as  to  sowing  and  after-culture.  Persons 
applying  are  requested  to  make  their  address  legible. 

"We  have  been  favoured  with  a  package  of  Potato  Seeds 
from  the  parties  offering  the  above  for  Sale,  whose  respecta- 
bility we  can  vouch  for,  and  think  it  remarkably  well  saved." — 
Editor  Farmer's  Gazette. 

Vs  A  sample  of  the  Seed  to  be  seen  at  No.  23,  Bachelor's- 
walk,  Dublin. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

GREEN  and  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Ieonmongers,  36,  King  William  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  Yelloley's  Patent  Garden  Fork.  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplanting  Tools, 
Jointed  Hot-house  Syringes,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons,  &c.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every  Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 
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GENUINE  SEEDS. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY 

JG.  WA1TE,  No.  4,  Eyre-street-hlll,  Hatton 
•  Garden,  returns  his  best  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  sup- 
port he  has  hitherto  received,  and  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general  to  the  following  reduced 
Scale  of  Prices  of  a  small  portion  of  his  very  Extensive  Stock. 


Per  bush.— £  s.  d. 
Peas,  Earlv  Frame  -096 
„  Early  Kent  -  0  13  0 
„  Early  Warwick-  0  9  6 
„  Early  Charlton  -  0  8  6 
,,  Early  Prince  Albert  14  0 
„     Dwarf        Blue, 

Prussian  -  0  8  "*6 
„  Dwarf  Marrow--  0  9  G 
„  Tall  Marrow  -0-9  6 
„  Tall  Matchless  -  0  12  0 
,,  Lar<?e  Waterloo  0  9-6 
„  Woodford'sGreenO  11  0 
„  Flack's  Victory  -  0  10  0 
,,  Milford  Marrow  0  13  0 
„  Bedman's  Long- 
podded  -  -  0  10  0 
„     Bishop's     Early 

Dwarf  -  -  0  11  0 
„  Spanish  Dwarf-  0  11  0 
„  Blue  Scimetar  -  0  10  0 
„  TallWhiteEnight's  13  0 
„  Dwarf  -  -  0  14  0 
„  Tall  Green  -  0  13  0 
„  Dwarf  -  -  0  13  0 
,,  Cormack's  Bri- 
tish Queen  -  1  4  0 
„  Hay's  New  Mam- 
moth -  _300 
ti     Frazer's  Shirley 

Marrow  -        -  3    0    0 
,,    Fames'      Royal 

Green     -       -  3    0    0 
, ,     Dancer's  Monas- 
tery       -        -  3    0     0 
„    Waite's  Queen  of 

Dwarfs,  p.  qt.  0  5  0 
Ditto  pa- bush.  5  12  0 
A  splendid  new  va- 
riety, growing  only  1 
foot  high,  producing  a 
larger  pod  th  rm  any  of 
the  same  habit ;  the 
seed  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  others,  and 
larger  than  any  dwarf  " 

Pea  in  cultivation;  it 
has  been  grown  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  and  approved  of 
as  a  new  variety,  and 
also  at  Her  Majesty's 
table  for  its  superior 
flavour. 
Beans,     Early    Long 

Pods    per  bush.  0     6    0 
„     Taylor's      Extra 

Large  Windsor  0    7    6 

„     Covnmun  ditto   -  0    6    6 

.._.,     Green  Long  Pods  0     6    0 

t.     FTenehj  of  sorts  14    0 

,.     Scarlet  Runner-  2    0    0 

Beet,    Waite's   Blood 

Rod  -  per  lb.  0  2  0 
„     Green  _        -  0     1     G 

„     White         -        -  0    1     6 
Broccoli,  Waite's  Early 

London  White  0  10  0 
„  True  Waleheren  0  14  0 
„  Early  White  -040 
„  Earry White  Cape  0  8  0 
„  ,,  Purple  Cape  0  4  0 
„     Grange's     Early 

White       -        -  0    6    0 
„     Early    Purple 

■  Sprouting         -  0    3    0 
„    Chappel's  Cream  0    5    0 
„     Ditto  White        -05-0 
„     Portsmouth        -  0    4    0 
„     Erimstunc  -        -  0    4     0 
„     Miller's  Dwarf  -  0    5    0 
„     Dwarf  Siberian  -  0    4    0 
„    Knight's  Protect- 
ing-  -        -        -  0    4 
„     Howden's  Superb  0    5 
„     Potter's  Pink      -  0    5 
„     Southampton     -  0    6 
„    Late  White         -  0    3 
„  ,  Dwarf  Russian  -  0    6 
Brussels  Speodts,  fine 

imported  -        -        -  0    2 
Cabbage,  Superfine 
Early  Dwarf, 
(Waite's)  -        -  0    2 
„    Early  York        -  0    1 
„  Nonpareil   0    1 

,,  Battersea    0    1 

„  Imperial.    0    2 

„  Emperor      0    2 

},  Queen  (Shil- 

ling's) -  0  10 
,,  Large  York  -  0  1 
„  East  Ham  -  -  0  2 
„  Vanack  -  -  0  2 
„  Sugar  Loaf  -  0  1 
„  Incomparable  -  0  2 
„     Red   Dutch    (im,j 

ported)     -       -  0    2 
„     Drumhead    or 

Scotch      -        -  0    1 
,,    Dark  Green  Cole- 
wort,  fine         -  0    2 
„     Turnip    Rooted    0    2 
CalEj    Fine    Green! 

Curled      -        -  0    1 
,,     Large  Scotch     -  0    1 
Caeeot,   Early  Dutch 


per  lb. — £  s, 
Cdcumber,  Fine  Stock- 
wood        -       -  0  14 
r  ,,     Long  Prickly      -  0  10 
,,     Short  Prickly     -  0    7 
„     Frame         -        -40 
, ,    Manchester   im- 
proved Frame, 
p.  pkt,  12  seeds  0    1 
„    Warwickshire 

Hero  -  -  0  1 
„     Latter's    Victory 

of  England    -  0    1 
,,     Walker's     fine 
long,  per  pkt., 
12  seeds    -       -01 
.   „    Roman  Emperor  0    1. 
,,    Weedon's    fine 

long         -       -  0    1 
j,     Sion   House  im- 
proved     -    (    -  0 
„    Cuthill's     new 
black    spine,, 
per  oz.       -       _  0  11 
And-    all     other 
choice  kinds. 
Celeut,  Seymour's  Im- 
proved  White, 

per  lb.  0    3 

„    Red  Giant  -        -  0    1 

„     White  ditto         -  0     1 

„    New     American    ; 

White       -        -  1 U0 

Chess,      fine     curled, 

per  bushel  1    0 
,,     Plain  -       -        -  0  1§ 
Endive,     fine    Green 

curled    per  lb.  0    2 
„     White  curled      -  0    2 
,,    Batavian    -       -  0    3 
Grass,  fine  mixed,  for 

lawns       -        -  0  10 

, ,    Mixed  for  pasture  0    7 

G-ouitDS  of  Sorts  per  pkt  0    1 

Lees,  Broad  Flag  pr.ib.  0    3 

,,    London       -        -  0    3 

Lettuce,      Improved 

white  Cos  -OS 
,,  Ady's  large  Cos  ()■  8 
„  Brighton  Cos  -  0  -  7 
,,  Paris  Cos,  fine  -  0  7 
»  Egyptian  Cos  -  0  6 
,,     Fine    new    Bath 

Cos  (White  Seed)  0    7 
„     Ditto  ditto  (black 
seed),  requires 
no  tying  -        -07' 
„     Green  Cos'  -  0    6 

„     White  WintevCosO  10 
,,     Drumhead    Cab- 
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Turnip,  Early  Dutch    £  si  d. 
(imported),      per  lb.  0  0    9 
„     Fine>Early  Snow- 
ball        -        -  0  0    9 
,,    Yellow  Stone      -  0  1 
,,     Yellow  Malta     -0  1 
,,    Yellow      Scaris- 

brook      -        -  0  1 

„     Stubble,  p.  bush  1  1 
„    TOKite  Stone       -11 

„  ,  White  Round     -  1  1 

„    Green  ditto         -  0  18 

„     Red  ditto   -       -  1  1 

White    Tankard  1  3 


1    0 


Green  ditto 
Red  ditto" 
White  Globe 
Green  ditto 
Cream,  new 


-  1 

-  1 

-  1 

-  1 
-1 


Per  bush.— £ 
T*rnip,  Red  new        -  1 
„    New  White  De- 
canter;     very . 
large,  p.  lb.  0 
„     Dale's      Hybrid, 

per  bushel  1 
,,    Purple    Topped, 

Scotch  -  -  1 
,,  Greercditto  -  1 
,,    Purple!    Topped, 

Swede  -  -  1 
„  Improved  ditto  -  1 
„  Green  ditto  -  1 
,,  Skirving's  Im- 
proved- Liver- 
pool Swede  -  1 
,,  Laing's  ditto  -  1 
,,    Matson's  ditto    -  1 


1    0 


With  every  other  kind  of  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  in  cultivation,  too  numerous  to  insert, 
30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  London. 

V  Terms  cash,  or  reference  in  London  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.— Feb.  28. 


bage  -  0  10 

Berlin  ditto  -  0  5 
„  Malta  ditto  -  o  1Q 
„  Tennis  Ball  -  0  7 
„  Brown  Dutch  -03 
,,     Hammersmith 

hardy  Green  -  0  4 
„  White  Silesia  -  0  10 
,,    Imperial  Brown 

Cos  -        -  0  12 

And  every  other  Variety. 
Mangold  Wurzel, fine 
improved  Long. 
Red     per  cwt.  2  10 
,,     Long  Yellow      -  3  10 
„     Yellow  Globe      -  3    0 
„    Red  ditto   -        -  3  10 
Mustarp,  white,   per 

bushel  -  -  -  0  14 
Mushroom  Spawn  -  0  3 
ONioN.fineWhiteSandy, 

per  lb.  0  4 
„  White  Portugal  0  4 
„  Ditto  Spanish  -  0  4 
,,  Reading  -  -  0  4 
,,  White  Globe  -  0  6 
„    Brown  do.  -  0    4 

,,    James's       Long 

Keeping  -  -  0  4 
,,  Brown  Deptford.0.4 
„  Strasburgh  -  0  3 
„     Two  Bladed,  for 


0    1 


9    0    0 


Frame 
„    Scarlet    norn, 

per  cut. 
„     Long  Red  Surrey 
„     Long  Orange 
„  .Fin      ele.c     !  ■  '. 

igl 
,,     Lar    :  Green-toPr 

pjed  White       -4  10 
CateltflOwer,     fine 

I' -rib.  0    8 
„     Fine  Late   -        -  0    8 
„        ,,     Large  Asiatic    9 
,,      Wal- 
eheren     -        -  0  12 


Pickling  -        -  0    8 

White  Lisbon     -  0    1 

Large  Tripoli     -  0    4 

,,    Blood  Red  -  0    4 

„     Welsh         -       -  0    1 

Parsnip,     Hollow 

Crowned,  per  lb.      -006 
Parslet,       Double 
Curled,  per    bushel  110 
„     Plain  -        -  o  11    0 

„     Myatt'sNewTreblo 
Garnishing,per  lb:  0    2    0 
Potatoes,    Ash-leaf 

Kidney,  p.  bshi  0    G    0 
„    Red    Ash-leaf 

Kidney  -  .  o  I  6 -.  o 
„  Early,  Frame  -  0  G  0 
,,  New  Early  Pro- 
lific -  ,  -  0  C  0 
Radish,  Early  Scarlet 
Short  Top,  p.  bush.  1  (;  o 
,,  Early  Frame  -  1  s  ,  o 
„  FineWhiteTurnipl  8  0 
,,  Red  ditto  -  -  1  10  0 
,,     Black      Spanish 

per  lb.  0    1    G 
And  all  other  kinds. 
Rape  Salad,  per  bsh.  0    9    0 
Sage,  Broad-leaved   -  0    7    0 
Savoy,   large    Drum- 
head   -    per  lb.  0    1    9 
„    NewCabbage.fineO    4    0 
„    Dwarf  Curled     -  0    1    3 
Seakale,  per  quart   -  0    1    0 
Spinach,  Round,  per 

bushel  0    9    0 

„     Prickly       -        -000 

,.    Fine  Flanders   -  0  10    0 

Sweet Maiuobajt,  p.lb.  0    5    0 

„     Basil  -        .        -040 


NEW    AND    SUPERB  WHITE    FUCHSIA 
"SANSPAREIL,"  10i.  6d.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling  which  thev 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the'  following 
remarks  upon  it : —  ° 

"  A  correct  representation  of  it  may  he  seen  at  the  Nursery  " 
"An  elegantflower,  light  tube  andsepals.  with  purple  erims'on 
corolla." — See  Gardeners1  Clironielc,  Sept.  20th,  1845. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia.— We  have  just  seen  a'ma"n!ncent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size  and 
is, much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species.  We  quite  envy  Messrs.  Youell  their  prize."— 
Editor  of  tM  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct.  1st.  1845. 

Their  5  other  line  Seedlings  (for  particulars  of  which  seetheir 
Advertisement  of  the  17th  inst.)  will  be  ready  for  sendhi"-  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and'  when  the  set  is 
tftken,  will  be  charged  11.  lis!  Gd. 

..Their  CATALOGUE  of  FUCHSIAS  this  season  will  be  found 
arranged  m  two  divisions,  namely,  Light  and  Dark  Coloured 
varieties  of  various  shades,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  the 
qare  observed  by  excluding  very  many  varieties  now  out  of  date, 
a,nd  others  that  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit,  that  any  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  will  be  prevented. 
13  Ex.  fine  Varieties,  12s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co 
12  Ditto         ditto        21s.     Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do 
50  Fine  Varieties         40s.      Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co 
50.  Extra  fiue  ditto       60s.      Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do 
Their  CATALOGUE  for  1S4«  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants 
Camellias,  Ericas,   Coniferous   Plants,  Petunias,   Cinerarias' 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus  Herb' 
aceous  Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &c.  &c,  which  will 
.be  .forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg.  to  'offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  tliem  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  very  best  qualitv 

Superb  new  heavy-edged  PURPLE  PICOTEE  "BUR 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulars," 
see  qard.  Chron.  of  llth  Oct. 

Also.  "  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF    NEWCASTLE 
best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class 

Show  Flowers,  by  name   .... 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto        ! 

12  ditto        Fipe  Show  Flowers    ditto 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair 
SELECT  VERBENAS. 
Seedlings 'raised  1845, 
YOUELL  and  CO.  in  offering  the  following  new  and  fine 
Seedling  VERBENAS,  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  "  Seedling 
varieties  "  sent  out  by  them  the  three  past  seasons,  have  given 
such  universal  satisfaction,  that  they  consider  any  further  re. 
marks  upon  them  unnecessary.    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
they  are  really  fine  and  superior  varieties,  and  cannot  fail  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  every  grower  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  They 
also  possess  the  requisite  and  valuable  properties   of  being 
sweet  scented,   and  producing   fine  shaped  and  exceedin"ly 
large  flowers.  ° 

Exquisite.— A  beautiful  pink,  with  conspicuous  yellow  eve 
large  and  of  fine  form— 5s. 

*  Gp.ahdissima.1 — Creamy  white,  immensely  lar 
grant,  and  a  valuable  addition— 5s. 

*  Helena.— Pale  lilac,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  eye,  very 
sweet-scented,  fine  form,  and  very  distinct  variety 3s.  Sd. 

*  Heroine. — A  beautiful  salmon  colour,  very  large  fineform 
andfragrant' — 3s.  &d. 

-  Celeste.— A  flue  bright  puce  with  yellow  eye,  a  very  beau^. 
tiful  variety — 3s.  Gd. 

*  Aurora.— Fine  bright  rose,   large  and  sweet-scented    of 
good  form  (very  desirable) — 3s!  Gd. : 

*  Auberon.— A  rich  dark  claret,  with  light  eve  larc-e   andi 
sweet-scented— 3s.  Gd.-  '       b  ' 

The  above  will  be  ready  per  post  free,,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
first  week  of  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties  6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto ios 

PANSIES,  12  fine  varieties 10s.'  "„ 

„         12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers     0 18S 

PETUNIAS,  12  ditto    9S 

CINERARIAS,  12  ditto 12s.  to  18s]     . 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name 
and  18s.  perdOzen.- 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen 
RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE   PLENO,  10s.  Gd.  per  plant 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,-  STRAWBERRY    5s  fjerlOO 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  10s 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB, "fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.     Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  will  be  fit  for  euttht"-  in  a  month 
The  finest  DOUBLE  ANEMONES,  12s.  per  lb 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers 
12s.  per  100.  ' 

V  Foreign  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission. 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week  ■  to  Hull 
twice  a  week  ;  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurserv,  Feb.  28. 


WT  v|TpPeE3I?[5Ec!ED,LINeFUC'jaSIA^ 
lit- ■  Jz  *'■«■=>•■  begs  to  inform  the  admirers 
«„*.  ,  •  .s  "?,ver  that  he  Purposes,  sending  out  in  the 
first  week  in  April,  the  following  distinct  FUCHSIAS1  feeling 
confident  they  cannot  fail  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction^  ° 
LADY  JULIA.-This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  waxy  white 
tube  and  sepals  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  vivid  cr  ml 
son,  habit  good,  and  has  merited  the  following  high  opinioms  ?T 
Gardeners'  Gazette,  July  19.-"  J.  w.- The  white  is^erv 
prettj-and  the  contrast  striking  ;  even  the  green  tips  seen? 
almost  ornamental,  instead  of  a  blemish" 

omaters'  Chronicle,  JUugust4S:t-  "  J.'  w.  T._ -The  variety 
N  o.l  with  wh,tOtube  and  sepals  and  rosy  crimson  ■  corolla  is 
a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  ot  its  class  we  hive 
seen."    10s.  Gd.  per  plant.  ™,e 

COUNTESS  OP  CORNWALLIS.-This  Fuchsia  is  remark 
ably  striking,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  and  d™Sct 
vanety  yet  raised.  The  habit  is  very  fine  (like  Eppsm  and  a 
profuse  bloomer       The  following  Ire  the    <J$£r*T». 

Lindley  and  G.  Gletuiy,  F.H.S. : 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Nov.  1.-"  W.  J.  E.— Your  Seedling  is  a 
handsome  variety.  Light  tube  slightly  striped  with  pink 
sepals  expanding  freely,  d.sclosing  a  fine  rosy  crimson  corolla 
Mi t  varieties  "*  ™  e'  and  wiU  rank  with  the  bes*  of  the 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct.  25.—"  Mr.  Epps's  Fuchsia.—  Rich 
scarlet  corolla;  pale-nearly  white  sepals  ;  very  striking  and 
if  the  habit  be  good,  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  •Nymph 'and 
'Queen  of  Beauties.'"    10s.  6d.  per  plant 

QUEEN  OF  THE  VIRGINS.-This  also  is  very  attractive 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction.  The  tube  and  sepals  light  buff 
corolla  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  purple,  superior 

•Hie.i.Q£eBT-0f.,,Beautles-"  This  flower  has  only  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows  •— • 

Gardeners' Chronkle,  Sept.  6.— "  W.  K.— A  very' pretty  light 

variety,  having  a  line  crimson  purple  corolla."     10s.  Id.  per 

The  set  11.  7s.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  three 
of  each  are  taken. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance.— Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Feb.  28. 
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Ctt.t,  SIJPEEB  SEEDL1NG>ANSIES7 
HAR1,  Florist,  &c.,  Guildford,  Surrey,  begs  to 
•  announce,  that  on  Tuesday,  March  loth,  he  intends 
sending  out  the  undernamed  very  splendid  PANSIES  Earlv 
orders  alone  will  secure  plants,  as  the  stock  is  limited 
>.,C,0N,S°L  A-TION.-A  very  splendid  lilac  purple,  with  a  beau- 
tiful white  eye-very  novel.  Its  form  is  perfect,  making  a  circle, 
ot  fine  texture,  quite  smooth  on  the  edges."  It  received  a  Certifi 
cate  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society  in 
May  last.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.332._ 
"'C.  H.— No.  10,  very  beautiful." 

BRONZE   UNIQUE— Very  beautiful  bronze,  upper  petals 
belted  with  the  same,  rich  yellow  ground,  of  fine  form  and 
substance.      Dr.   Lindley's  opinion,  p.  440,  1845.  — "  Bronze 
Unique  contains  good  substance  and  other  good  qualities  " 
Price  19s.  Gd.  the  pair,  for  Cash.    Sent  free  by  post 
COLLECTIONS-FINE  NAMED  FLOWERS 
20  Superb  Show  Flowers  ...       ..    •    . .  £1    no 

20  Fine        do.        do.       . . 
20  Good       do.        do. 
20  Border  varieties 
GoodPlauts  of  Conquering  Hero,  Baroness  Wenman  Pro= 
pero,  Ariadne1,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Model  of  Perfection    &c     at 
moderate  prices.  >—•"•»»   »<• 

Spring  Catalogues  of  Pansies  and  other  Plants  may  now  be 
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GLASS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
WILLIAM  K.  RENDLS  and  CO.,  at  the  solicita- 
»  '  tion  of  many  of  thoir  most  influential  customers,  have 
determined  to  enter  into  the  GLASS  TRADE.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
turers, so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the  best  quality 
Glass,  at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices  for  Cash. 

Delivered  free  of  Carriage  in.  London  or  Plymouth. 
Shall  Squares. 

4  inches  by  3,  and  under  5  inches  by  3,  1M.  per  foot 

5  ,.         3,  „  6         „  4,  2d. 

6  »        %.  .»  9         „  7,  3d.        „ 
Large  Squares,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long 

Cylinder   . .  NO.  0,  11  oz.  to  the  foot,.4«.  per  foot. 

Sheet         ..No.  1,16  oz.         „  5Jd. 

,,  ..  No.  2,  21  oz.  ,,  l"d. '        " 

„  ..  No.  3,  32  oz.  ,,  Is.  " 

Packed  in  Boxes  containing  100  feet. 

Cash  remittance  or  reference  in  London. 

Plymouth,  Feb.  28,  1846. 


12s., 


PORE1GN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
-H-  Horticulture  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  ELpmcK's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

/  J  JAR  VIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
v>-«  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old' esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE;  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Everv 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price 

TTORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
i-«-  MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun;,  Phillips,  andCo.'s 
Warehouse,  13,  Panton-street.  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
an-angements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  otter  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  •— 
'  No.  0—  (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  . .  . .  4W.  per  foot. 
1— averagingl'rom  10  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  5M. 

3       ::       32toas     ;;       \i    " 

I  J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake  ot 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  foi  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  followinglow  prfces 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. : 

,  .      ,     „  Under  5  in.by  3  . .     lid.  per'foot. 

5  m.  by  3  and      „      6  in.  by  4  . .    2d. . 

Gin.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7   ,        ..3d.         ", 
J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12   Panton 
street.  Havmarket. 


JPOKEIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
J-  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with-  his  former 

lists.; — 


per  gross.  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

Gin.byl      ..     6s.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9by7T.     18s. 

7in.by4i,.     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8..     26s. 

R.I  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOUEIGS  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  .all  orders  as  soon 
as  reoeived. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSFS 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house— For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works 
4S,  Leicester-square,  London. 


9.— 1846.] THE 

FLuWJSK  SEE-DS. 

ARTHUR  MACK1E  bega  to  announce  that  his 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  purchaser  A.  M.  has  enclosed  them  in  printed  envelopes, 
and  he  trusts  that  the  information  which  will  be  found  thereon 
will  "be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  annexed  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan  he  has 
adopted:—  S0H1ZANTHDS  RETUSUS. 

Blunt-petalled  Schizanthus. 
Diandria  Monbgvnia.     Nat.  Ord.— Serophulariaceaj. 
Half-hardy  biennial.    Height,  2  to  3  feet. 
Flowers,  crimson  and  orange.    June  to  October. 
A  native  of  the  Andes  of  Mendoza.     Introduced  1831. 
Deriv. — (Schizo,    to    cut;     and    antlios,  a   flower;   from   the 
irregular  form  of  the  corolla.) 
For  the  convenience  of  purchasers  at  a  distance  the  above  will  be 
fonvarded  tree  through  the  post. 

Norwich  Nursery, 'and  Nb.  10,  Exchange-street. 

NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 
"Woodlands  Nursery,  Marosfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  ready  for  imme- 
diate distribution,  a  new  and  much  enlarged  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  GREEN  HOUSE,  STOVE,  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  "Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  bedding. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gbatis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  \Y.  &  S.  with 
their  commands  will  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 

lEfyz  ffirarPenerg''  CfjttaiitcSe* 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOK  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

Monday,       Mar.  2— Entoniologlcnl         .        .        .        .  Bpa. 

T,...,         _  3/  Horticultural         ....  3  p.m. 

T™'"'  3\Lmnean  ....  8  P.M. 

WawMMDAY,    —  4— Society  of  Arts'      ....  a  p.m. 

Fjiiday,  —  6 — Botanical         .....  8  p.m. 

Saturday,        —  7— Royal  Botanic        .        .     '  .        .  4  p.w. 

It  is  stated  in  the  daily  papers  that  Lord  In- 
gestre  exhibited  the  other  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  some  new  healthy  Potatoes,  which  he 
said  had  been  grown  at  Isleworth  from  diseased 
sets  ;  and  his  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  argued 
from  these  specimens  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  planting  land  with  such  sets. 

We  have  now  before  us  some  of  the  Potatoes 
produced  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  They  were 
Cornish  Kidneys,  one  of  the  most  healthy  varieties 
at  present  known,  just  what  would  resist  disease  if 
any  will,  and  if  we  do  not  much  mistake,  the  pro- 
duce of  last  year's  growth.  From  their  age  and 
appearance,  they  are  more  than  two-thirds  ripe, 
and  are  to  the  eye  quite  sound.  But  what  then  ? 
Assuming  that  they  are  really  the  produce  of  dis- 
eased sets,  of  which  however  we  have  no  evidence, 
and  we  will  even  add  some  doubt,  they  prove  just 
nothing  at  all  ;  for  plenty  of  apparently  healthy 
young  Potatoes  have  already  been  obtained  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  from  diseased  sets.  It  is 
added,  however,  that'  Lord  Ingestre's  Potatoes 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  Chapman,  a  great  market 
gardener  at  Isleworth.  If  so,  we  can  assure  his 
lordship  that  at  that  place  the  disease  has  broken 
out  in  a  severe  form.  One  division  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man's frames  is  seriously  affected ;  and  he  found 
that  apparently  sound  sets  placed  on  a  shelf  under 
cover,  produced  diseased  shoots.  Mr.  Chapman 
estimates  his  own  loss  from  disease  at  1000/.  What 
are  called  new  Cornish  Kidneys  are  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  exhibited  in  Covent  Garden  with  the 
skins  already  tainted. 

The  great  questionbefore  the  country  is  not  whether 
a  few  young  Potatoes  can  be  had  in  an  eatable  state, 
but  whether  the  great  Potato  crop  of  the  coming  year 
is  safe.  Of  this  future  event  we  must  decide  by 
positive  not  negative  evidence,  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  gather  from  a  few  certain  facts,  knowledge 
for  our  guidance  in  the  course  to  be  taken  very 
soon.  The  Isleworth  case  has  no  more  bearing  on 
the  question  than  the  20  witnesses  for  the1  horse- 
stealer, who  each  swore  that  they  did  not  see  the 
man  commit  the  robbery.  Let  us, therefore,  look  at 
the  matter,  soberly,  in  its  true  aspect,  and  not 
waste  time  about  negative  evidence,  which  is 
worthless. 

We  last  week  stated  that  the  forced  Potatoes  at 
Colonel  Wyndham's,  at  Petworth,  were  said  to  be 
diseased,  but  we  did  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  report.  We  now  have  the  facts  of  that  case 
before  us.  Mr.  M'Ewen,  the  very  intelligent 
gardener  at  Petworth,  has  sent  us  samples  of  his 
crop,  and  an  account  of  his  management  of  it.  His 
sets  were  selected  with  the  greatest  care ;  to  the 
eye  they  are  externally  perfect,  and  we  should  have, 
felt  sure  that  if  any  Potatoes  whatever  would  have- 
been  safe  they  were  the  Potatoes  to  rely  upon  ; 
they  have  been  greened,  too,  and  carefully  dressed 
with  lime.  Now  Mr,  M'Ewen  states  that  he  has 
"for  some  time"  observed  his  Frame  Potatoes 
"getting  worse  every  day;"  and  he  has  sent  us 
samples  of  the  latter,  and  of  others  planted  in  the 
open  ground  in  November.  Let  us  describe  them  : 
—1.  Frame  Potatoes. — Stems  18  inches  high,  in 
luxuriant  health,  as  far  as  vigour  and  colour  indi- 
cate it  ;  No.  1,  a  little  decaying,  the  leaves  blotched 
and  rotting  here  and  there  ;  tuber  fair  to  the  eye, 
but  with  many  cinnamon  brown  spots  in  the  centre 
(the  signs  of  disease).     No.  2.    Leaves  quite  as 
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vigorous,  but  much  more  diseased  ;  one  snoot, 
18  inches  long,  black  and  rotten  all  through  ;  in 
this  the  tuber  presented  similar  appearances  in  the 
very  heart,  but  they  were  much  fewer  in  number 
and  more  difficult  to  discover.  2.  Open  Ground. 
— Two  samples  sent ;  in  both,  the  tubers  are  per- 
fectly sound,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discover ;  but 
the  younger  shoots,  each  about  4i  inches  long,  and 
still  under-ground,  are  diseased — the  one  having 
two  gangrenes  and  the  other  one  upon  the  sides. 
This  is  the  Petworth  case. 

We  may  now  state,  that  at  Oulton,  in  the  houses 
under  Mr.  Erri.ngton's  own  care,  early  Potatoes, 
forced  in  a  Pine  stove,  kept  exceedingly  damp, 
"  were  affected  by  the  murrain  so  strongly  that 
nearly  all  their  leaves  perished."  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
of  Ashton  Hayes,  near  Chester,  informs  us  that  he 
also  has  had  "  six  lights  of  Potatoes  totally  destroyed 
by  the  same  disease  which  affected  the  Potato  crop 
last  year — some  of  the  young  Potatoes  are  quite 
affected  through— the  Potatoes  when  planted  were 
quite  sound  and  grew  very  strong  and  healthful 
until  they  ivere  a  foot  high  ;  then  the  disease 
attacked  them  and  destroyed  the  whole  six  lights  in 
a  very  short  time  "  Mr.  Walker  has  two  more 
lights  as  bad,  and  two  others  in  which  charcoal 
was  used,  "  but  the  disease  is  in  them  likewise." 

We  will  add  that  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
have  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  garden  at  Arundel.  And  Mr.  Stephen 
Radcliff,  writing  from  Belleville,  near  Baltinglass, 
County  VVicklovv,  asserts  that  "  Potatoes  which 
have  been  planted  in  many  cases  are  showing  symp- 
toms of  decay." 

From  Lord  Stafford's,  at  Cossey,  near  Norwich, 
Mr.  Wighton,  an  excellent,  trustworthy  observer, 
writes  that— 

"The  disease  has  appeared  amongst  my  early  Potatoes 
in  a  hothouse  ;  the  stems  are  only  about  4  inches  high, 
and  are  marked  so  apparently  with  the  rot,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  selected  the  seed 
Potatoesvery  carefully, but  I  foundsome  of  them  attached 
to  the  diseased  stems  tainted  with  the  malady.  I  have 
also  seen  it  amongst  some  early  Kidneys,  under  a  wall, 
that  happened  to  be  left  iii  the  ground,  where  the  dis- 
ease was  last  season." 

The  news  from  Bicton  is  worse.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Barnes,  dated  Feb.  25,  we  have 
just  time  to  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

"In  my  note  to  you  early  yesterday  morning,  I  stated 
I  should  examine  my  various  growing  Potato"  crops.  I 
went  over  them  yesterday  afternoon,  viz.,  two  early 
crops,  now  with  good  young  tubers  to  them,  in  two  dif- 
ferent hothouses ;  both  crops,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  state, 
are  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  astonishingly  altered 
since  Sunday  only.  It  is  running  over  them  like  wild- 
fire, producing  its  gangrene  sore-looking  blotchings  on 
the  stems  or  stalks,  and  the  brown  burnt-looking  spots, 
and  black  inky-looking  blotchings  on  the  foliage,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Two  other  crops  I  have  in  Melon 
pits  at  present  are  clear.  One  later,  under  hoops  and 
mats,  &e.,  to  protect  them,  are  affected  with  the  pest ; 
all  those  crops  have  hitherto  been  remarkably  clear  and 
healthy,  and  I  never  saw  Potatoes  grow  stronger  ;  we 
took  every  pains  in  well  preparing  the  seed  in  autumn, 
and  used  such  means  as  we  considered  likely  to  destroy 
this  pest,  and  had  hitherto  placed  much  confidence 
in  the  crops,  fully  considering  that  we  would  be  safe 
from  infection  this  season  ;  our  hopes  are  now  sadly 
blighted—unexpectedly.  1  o'clock,  p.m. — I  have  this 
forenoon  discovered  the  disease  amongst  the  Pota- 
toes  in  the  Melon  pits,  in  various  stages  ;  I  could  not 
discover  it  yesterday  ;  these  to  all  appearance  will  now 
fall  a  sacrifice;  hitherto  so  healthy  and  strong.  Another 
week  may  scorch  up  every  stem  and  leaf." 

Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  clean,  and  free 
from  all  blemish,  are  going  off  rapidly  in  the  dry 
stores  of  the  dealers. 

In  Anglesea,  at  Bodorgan,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Owen  Fuller  Meyrick,  the  murrain  "  shews  itself 
to  a  groat  extent  in  the  common  red  field  variety,'' 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ewing,  the  gardener  at  that 
place,  who  adds — "  To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  of  saving  Potatoes  over  the  pre- 
sent year." 

Finally,  at  Crofthead,  near  Carlisle,  the  autumn- 
planted  Potatoes  on  Mr.  Brown's  farm,  from  a  dis- 
eased stock,  appear  now  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay; 
although  great  pains  were  taken  in  timing  and 
sorting  them.  This  crop  will,  to  all  appearance, 
end  in  a  failure,  and  when  two  rows  are  planted 
with  cut  Potatoes,  the  sets  are  entirely  decayed. 
In  the  same  place,  however,  autumn-planted  Pota- 
toes from  "Mossy"  land  are  sound,  germinating, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  a  good  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Are  these  facts  to  be  disregarded  ?  Are  the  signs 
thus  manifested  early,  in  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  Wales, 
Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  Devonshire,  and 
even  in  Wicklow,  of  no  import  ?  Shall  we i  wrap 
ourselves  in  a  false  security,  and  sleep  till  our  ship 
is  oh  the  rocks  ?  Surely  we  had  better-take  sound- 
ings, consult  our  charts,  and  if  we  find  the  current 
setting  towards  the  reefs  we  should  be  insane  not 


to  endeavour  to  steer  another  course,  in  such  an 
emergency  we  should  desire  no  better  pilot  than 
the  gallant  member  for  South  Staffordshire  himself. 

Gentlemen  trlay  rely  upon  it  these  are  the  small 
black  clouds  in  the  distance,  which  indicate  the 
coming  storm.  And  let  us  be  thankful  to  a 
merciful  Providence  that  we  are  warned  in  time 
before  the  ship  is  among  the  breakers. 

Mr.  Errington  found  that  by  removing  his  dis- 
eased Potatoes  from  a  damp  to  a  dry  Pinery  he 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  evil  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  ;  and  Mr.  Walker  states  that  his  Pota- 
toes in  a  Vinery  are  not  (yet)  affected  :  he  even 
thinks  that  the  disease  would  be  avoided  if  the 
plants  had  plenty  of  air  in  the  day-time,  and  the 
foliage  could  be  kept  dry. 

Possibly — but  not  probably  ;  if  Potatoes  were  to 
be  grown  iri  gafden-pots,  and  reared  in  Vineries, 
the  supposition  might  carry  some  consolation  with 
it  ;  but  of  what  avail  is  that  to  the  great  body  of 
cultivators  who  are  compelled  to  trust  to  seasons, 
in  islands  where  precariousness  is  so  notorious? 
We  ourselves  incline  to  the  belief  that  if  a  Potato, 
originally  nearly  sound,  could  be  reared  slowly  in  a 
warm  soil,  kept  dry  during  its  growth,  exposed 
when  above  ground  daily  to  a  bright  sun,  warm  air, 
and  cloudless  sky,  and  if  those  conditions  could  be 
insured  for  the  whole  duration  of  its  annual  exist- 
ence— that  there  then  would  be  little  risk  in  the 
Potato  crop  of  1846.  But  who  is  there,  among  the 
many  madmen  of  our  day,  quite  mad  enough  to 
reckon  upon  such  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances?    We  hope  and  trust  no  one. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  Potatoes  are  diseased 
because  they  have  been  forced  ;  that  Mr.  Erring- 
ton's,  in  particular,  were  injured  by  having  been 
grown  in  a  damp  Pine  stove.  But  the  Petworth 
and  Bicton  Potatoes  are,  in  part,  from  the  open 
ground  ;  and  who  before  ever  heard  of  Potatoes 
being  diseased  when  forced  ?  Why,  the  conditions 
to  which  they  are  subjected  when  forced  are  pre- 
cisely what  would  be  most  conducive,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  a  healthy  vegetation.  The 
truth  evidently  is- — and  it  is  sheer  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  it— that  the  vitality  of  the  Potato  is  affected 
by  the  late  season,  and  that  the  least  thing  in  the 
world  will  now  throw  it  into  a  state  of  disease.  Its 
constitution  is  only  to  be  renewed  by  a  long  and 
careful  regimen. 

We  must  therefore  repeat  our  warning,  not  toplant 
Potatoes  about  which  there  is  a  doubt.  It  would 
be  better  to  gamble  in  a  lottery,  or  in  Capel-court. 
Doubtless,  in  some  instances,  success  will  attend 
the  risk — but  whose  will  that  success  be?  We 
cannot  venture  to  say  whose. 

How  arc  we  to  know  Potatoes  about  which  there 
is  a  doubt  f  is  the  natural  rejoinder.  How,  indeed  ? 
They  cannot  be  known.  The  eye  will  not  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  nor  will  the  resources  of  Chemistry, 
Botany,  or  Physiology,  do  anything  in  this  matter. 
Even  the  microscope  fails  us.  We  have  now  ex- 
amined diseased  Potato-plants  obtained  from  sets 
so  apparently  sound  that  we  have  entirely  failed 
in  discovering  an  unfavourable  symptom  ;  and  we 
are  irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  malady  is  latent.  That  being  so,  we  can 
no  more  determine  whether  the  murrain  is  present 
in  a  Potato,  than  whether  gout  or'  king's-evil  are 
latent  in  a  child ;  we  must  wait  for.  time  to  make 
the  discovery. 

But  the  production  of  food  cannot  be  allowed  to 
wait  for  the  slow  advance  of  time.  We  must  have 
it  at  the  moment  we  want  it,  or  we  starve.  There- 
fore we  say  to  the  Irish  people,  plant  no  more 
Potatoes  for  a  sustenance. 

Solanis  careant  oculos  vitiantibus  agri : 
*  ff  *  *'  .  *  *  ft 

Sow  your  land  with  Oats,  or  other  grain  ; 
Triticeos  fetus,  passuraque  farra  bis  ignem, 
Hordeaque  ingenti  fenore  reddat  ager. 
The  natural  kindness  of  your  landlords  will  fur- 
nish you  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  in  this  your 
great  calamity.  You  cannot  afford  to  gamble  in  the 
article  of  food.  Certainty  is  indispensable  in  your 
case.  Turn,  then,  to  Oats ;  they  are  a  much  better  food 
than  Potatoes,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon.  Pota- 
toes are  a  lottery  in  which  the  prizes,  when  you 
win  them,  are  not  worth  the  having.  It  is,  in  any 
case,  a  shame  to  plant  the  most  fertile  land  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  worst  kind  of  food  which  the  earth  is 
capable  of  yielding ;  and,  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, it  would  be  a  wickedness  to  do  so,  when  the 
danger  that  attends  it  is  thus  providentially  dis- 
covered in  good  time-. 

We  formerly  (p.  815,  1845),  stated  upon  the 
authority  of  Government  returns  that  Gallicia  and 
Corsica  were  at  that  time  the  only  foreign  countries 
in  Europe  from  which  a  supply  of  perfectly  sound 
Potatoes  could  be  obtained.  Now  that  the  import- 
ance of  showing  what  districts  are  uninfected  has 
become  so  much  more  apparent  than  it  then  was, 
we  hasten  with  permission  of  Government,  to  make 
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known  the  state  of  the  Potato  disease  in  Scotland, 
some  counties    of  which  are,  or  were,  seemingly 
exempt  from  the  visitation. 
Abstract  of  the  State  of  the  Potato  Crop  in 

Scotland. 
Drawn  up  from  Official  Returns  to  tJic  Some  Office,  Nov.  18,  1815. 


Synods  of— 


Lothian  and'Tweedale 
Merse  and  Teviotdale. . 

Dumfries 

Galloway 

Glasgow  and  Ayr 

Argyle.. 

Perth  and  Stirling 

Fife 

Angus  and  Mearns. .. . 

Aberdeen  . . . .  „ 

Moray 

Ross 

Sutherland  &  Caithness 

Glenelg 

Orkney  .. 

Shetland 


■fi  c  — 


10 
2 


If  a 


21 

17 

20 

* 

10 

3 

6 

6 

19 

30 

21 

3 


■=728 


735 


*  The.  sums  of  these  respective  numbers  do  not  amount  to  the 
actual  number  of  returns  received,  735,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  them  not  giving  information  as  to  all  the  heads. 

Requisitions  sent  to. .    905  Parishes,  and 

Returns  received  from   735 

No  return  from  170  Parishes. 

From  this  return  it  appears  that  in  the  synods  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
Glenelg,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  the  disease  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  returns  to  Government,  that  is  to 
say,  early  in  November,  either  unknown,  altogether, 
or  nearly  so.  It  may  have  since  manifested  itself 
in  a  small  degree  ;  indeed,  we  know  that  in  Suther- 
land and  Caithness  traces  of  it  were  discovered.  (See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  1845,  Nov.  29).  Yet  we  do 
think  that  in  this  our  present  difficulty  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  offer  the  best  resources  within 
our  reach.  To  these  we  will  add  the  Calf  of  Man, 
■where  Mr.  Shepherd's  Potatoes,  concerning-  which 
we  shall  very  soon  have  something  more  to  say,  are 
unaffected. 

But  we  must  break  off  for  the  present  with  recom- 
mending to  consideration  a  dissertation,  just  pub- 
lished, by  Mr.  Forsyth,*  on  the  Potato  disease; 
which  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared 
among  the  pamphlets,  although  we  are  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  author  in  some  of  his  views,  and 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  more  particularly. 

[Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  dated  Roslin, 
Feb.  24,  in  which  is  the  following  dismal  intelli- 
gence : — "The  Potato  disease  lias  broken  out  in 
the  North  at  last.  What  could  have  retarded  it 
there  is  a  mystery."] 

With  the  following  explanation  by  Mr.  Meeke 
of  the  principles  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
heat,  we  are  constrained  by  press  of  other  matter 
to  close  our  Leading  articles  on  Polmaise  Heating. 
The  subject  will  for  the  present  be  transferred  to 
the  body  of  the  Paper. 

"  I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  that  the 
principles  of  simple  radio-thermal  heating  are  those 
which  Nature  employs.  I  propose  now  (according 
to  my  promise)  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  they  are 
equally  philosophical  as  natural,  and  I  trust  that  in 
this  also  I  shall  in  your  opinion  be  equally  success- 
ful. I  might  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  natural,  they  must  prove  philosophical ;  but 
let  us  examine  the  two  systems  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  high  atmospheric  temperatures 
by  our  philosophical  knowledge.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prejudice  the  case  of  hot  water  versus  hot  air,  by 
again  reminding  your  readers  of  its  expense  ;  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  what  I  have  heard  about  expensive 
boilers  splitting,  or  the  labour  of  supplying  them 
(in  many  places)  with  water ;  upon  pipes  be- 
coming choked  up  with  deposit  from  the  water,  in 
the  depth  of  the  winter,  such  deposit  only  to  be 
removed  by  the  process  of  boring ;  of  their  ugly 
appearance  in  a  house,  the  room  they  occupy,  the 
extent  of  surface  they  expose  to  oxidation;  all  these 
things  may  be  idle  inventions  of  the  enemy.  I  will 
leave  in  your  own  hands  the  charge  against  it, 
that  while  rapid  currents  of  air  are  conducive  to  the 
health  of  plants,  it  provides  none.  But  I  will  try  both 
systems,  by  the  laws  which  philosophy  lays  down. 

"  The  question  of  the  production  of  caloric  is  not 
at  all  involved  ;  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  burning  fuel  enn  evolve  only  a  certain 
amount  of  caloric  ;  no  one  pretends  that  the  water 


*    "Brochure,  No.  I;  being  a  complete  practical  Treatise 
on  the  Potato."    By  Alexander  Forsyth.    Longmans. 


produces  the  caloric  ;  it  is  then  a  simple  question  of 
distribution  which  we  have  to  examine. 

"  All  bodies  on  the  earth,  whether  solids,  liquids, 
or  gases,  are  constantly  tending  to  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  an<l  this  in  two  ways — by  means  of 
intermediate  bodies  or  communications,  and  by 
radiation.  Caloric  is  communicated  through  solids, 
from  particle  to  particle,  and  this  is  called  con-r 
duction  ;  different  solids  differ  much  in  their  powers 
of  conducting  heat  (among  the  less  precious  metals 
copper  is  the  best),  but ,  caloric  is  transmitted 
through  all  solids  by  the  same  means,  viz.  from 
particle  to  particle.  Caloric  is  communicated 
through  liquids,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  solids,  but  still  they  have  the  power  of 
communicating  it  with  great  rapidity,  and  this  arises 
from  the  slight  cohesion  that  exists  among  the 
particles  of  a  liquid,  so  that  the  instant  one  particle 
becomes  warmer,  and  consequently  specifically 
lighter  than  its  neighbours,  it  moves  off,  and  is 
replaced  by  others,  and  thus  currents  are  produced 
by  means  of  which  the  caloric  is  rapidly  distributed. 
Gases,  like  liquids,  are  imperfect  conductors  of 
caloric  in  the  manner  of  solids,  but  owing  to  the 
slight  cohesion  of  their  particles,  they  communicate 
caloric  by  their  internal  movements  or  currents  with 
a  velocity  totally  unknown  to  the  other  forms  of 
matter ;  compared  to  liquids,  it  is  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  to  that  of  the  stream.  But  gases  also 
allow  the  distribution  of  caloric  by  a  mode  unknown 
to  solids  and  liquids,  when  those  are  opaque,  and 
almost  so  when  even  they  are  transparent :  I  mean 
by  radiation. 

"  Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  distri- 
bution of  caloric  takes  place  through  the  three 
forms  of  matter  ;  which  material  then  shall  we  take 
for  its  distribution?  Shall  we  take  the  solid? 
with  a  vast  extent  of  surface,  one  end  put  into  the 
burning  fuel,  the  rest  carried  through  the  space  to  be 
heated,  shall  we  be  satisfied  to  allow  the  caloric  gene- 
rated by  the  burning  fuel  to  pass  along  from  particle 
to  particle,  hour  by  hour,  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion :  oh,  no!  says  the  advocate  for  the  liquid  ma- 
terial, use  water,  its  motions  are  so  rapid,  it  will 
transmit  in  a  minute  to  a  given  point  that  caloric 
which,  by  means  of  the  solid,  reached  it  only  in  an 
hour.  What !  exclaim  Nature  and  Philosophy,  use 
a  liquid  ?  a  gas  will  do  the  work  in  a  second  ;  be- 
sides, the  liquid  will  not  carry  the  heat  given  off 
by  radiation,  but  the  gas  will  carry  all,  and  rob  it  of 
none  on  the  way.  And  here  I  chaTge  the  hot  water 
system  with  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  waste  of 
power;  I  retort  the  charge  its  advocate  has  made 
oh  the  hot  air  system,  and  ask  what  becomes  of  all 
that  caloric  which  is  given  off  in  a  radiant  form 
from  the  furnace  and  boiler,  when  (as  is  constantly 
the  case)  these  are  placed  apart  from  the  house  to 
be  heated,  and  ask  him  whether,  when  he  goes  to 
see  that  the  fire  is  right,  he  is  not  sensible  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  heated  body  ?  I  will  ask 
him  at  what  point  a  thermometer  would  stand  in 
the  furnace  chamber,  if  cut  off  from  all  atmospheric 
influence  but  that  supplying  the  fire?  What  he  feels, 
and  the  thermometer  indicates,  is  radiant  caloric, 
incessantly  passing  off,  incessantly  escaping  and 
wasted,  and  yet  the  advocate  of  this  system  writes 
about  waste  of  power! 

"  Let  us  follow  the  various  wanderings  of  a  paiticle 
of  caloric  (supposing  it  to  be  material).  Through  a 
hot  water  apparatus,  it  is  distributed  ;  in  its  latent 
existence.it  passes  (a  thing  of  power)  from  the  burn- 
ing fuel  to  the  iron  boiler,  thence  to  the  water 
within  it,  whose  particles  move  onwards,  bearing  in 
their  currents  the  precious  warmth ;  they  deposit  it 
on  the  inner  surface  of  an  iron  pipe,  through  whose 
particles  it  has  to  make  its  way  by  the  slow  process 
of  conduction ;  arrived  at  length  on  its  outer  surface, 
it  flies  by  radiation  to  its  appointed  place.no  bad 
representative  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"  and  almost 
reminding  us  of  the  nursery  tale  of  the  "  Pig  that 
would  not  get  over  the  Stile."  Let  us  look  at  the 
course  of  the  same  particle  on  the  hot  air  principle ; 
it  owes  its  birth  to  the  burning  fuel ;  it  has  to  pass 
the  iron  plate  ;  but  then  at  once  it  accomplishes  its 
end,  carrying  with  it,  in  its  turn,  particles,  the  pro- 
duct of  radiation. 

"  With  regard  to  distribution  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, a  few  words  will  suffice.  The  circumstances 
which  influence  its  production  are,  extent  of  surface, 
temperature,  state  of  air  as  to  dryness  or  moisture, 
as  to  currents  or  stillness,  and  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face. The  amount  of  moisture  held  in  solution  by 
the  air  is  entirely  dependent  on  temperature,  and 
this  amount  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  with 
the  temperature  ;  so  that  when  air  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature is  saturated  with  moisture,  when  the  tempe- 
rature falls,  a  deposition  of  dew  takes  place  ;  thus, 
whether  we  look  to  the  distribution  of  caloric  or 
moisture  on  philosophical  principles,  must  we  not 
xeject  the  hot  water  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 


causing  high  atmospheric  temperature  ?  Is  it  not 
an  unnatural,  unphilosophical,  comparatively  ineffi- 
cient, and  extravagant  means  of  attaining  the  end  ?" 
We  must  add  that  in  the  description  of  Mr. 
Meeke's  apparatus,  a  rather  impoitant  typographi- 
cal error  has  been  observed.  It  is  stated  that 
"  the  stone  slab  H  extends  over  the  fire-place*, 
forming  the  roof  both  of  the  flue  and  furnace."  It 
should  have  been — the  iron  plate  G  extends  over 
the  fire,  &c,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  by  anybody 
who  will  again  look  at  the  plan. 


NOTES  ON  ESCULENTS. 
(See  page  85.) 

Peas. — Next  to  the  true  Early  Frame,  for  sowing  in. 
pots  or  boxes  for  turning  out  into  the  open  border,  is 
the  Early  Kent  or  Prince  Albert,  as  it  is  called  by  some 
growers.  It  is  not  so  robust  a  grower,  nor  yet  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  Early  Frame,  but  quite  as  early  a  variety,, 
and  may  be  grown  in  smaller  compass,  as  it  seldom 
att  lias  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  except  in  very 
rich  soil. 

In  transferring  the  young  erop  to  the  open  air, 
various  situations  may  be  selected,  but  the  best  (where 
a  few  early  Peas  are  wanted)  is  close  to  the  base  of  a 
wall  or  close  wooden  paling  oftJ;emporary  fence,  with  a 
south  aspect,  where  they  can  "■ fee.  protected  with  light 
reed  or  straw  hurdles,  or  by  placirig-a  few  strong  stakes 
over  them  with  a  few  small  branches  between  them  and 
covering  with  mats,  during  cold  nights  and  late  spring 
frosts  ;  either  of  these  plans  is  easily  done,  and  will 
answer  well  in  such  a  situation,  but  care  must,  be  taken 
that  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  and.  light,  and  that 
they  are  fully  exposed  on  all  occasions  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  otherwise  they  will  become  drawn  and 
will  produce  but  a  poor  crop. 

The  best  soil  for  very  early  Peas  is  a  sandy  loam,  not 
very  rich  ;  for  if  planted  in  very  rich  soil,  they  grow  toe 
vigorously,  and  are  consequently  long  in  coming  into  a 
bearing  state,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  planted  in  a 
very  poor  soil,  they  are  less  robust,  and  come  earlier  to' 
maturity,  but  then  the  produce  is  scant  in  proportion  ; 
the  right  course,  then,  is  to  avoid  these  two  extremes. 

As  I  formerly  mentioned,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  before  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February,  particularly  in  stiff  soils  in. 
severe  winters  ;  for  in  many  cases  the  very  early  sown 
ones  (viz.,  those  sown  before  Christmas)  either  get  so 
thinned  by  slugs  and  mice,  or  crippled  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  that  they  are  not  worth  allowing  to- 
stand,  and  often  before  the  extent  of  injury  is  observed- 
the  season  is  past  for  sowing  again  for  an  early  erop, 
while  those  sown  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning- 
of  February  wiil  have  but  little  chance  ef  being  injured 
if  treated  in  the  following  manner.  Any  time  between 
the  middle  of  January  and  the  second  week  in  February 
(the  ground  having  been  previously  ridged,  in  order  to- 
have  become  mellowed  by  frost  and  wind),  select  a  dry 
day,  when  the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  to  sow  your 
Peas.  In  sowing,  allow  plenty  of  seed,  and  cover 
1 J  inch  deep,  pressing  the  soil  rather  firmly  over  them, 
and,  when  finished,  sprinkle  a  little  gas-tar  along  the 
rows  immediately  over  the  Peas,  to  prevent  the  mice 
and  slugs  from  attacking  them  ;  or  a  little  diluted  gas- 
water  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained fresh  ;  afterwards,  when  the  plants  begin  to- 
come  through  the  ground,  if  the  weather  is  likely  to 
prove  severe,  sprinkle  a  little  fine  coal-ashes  over  them, 
or  draw  some  fresh  soil  over  them  on  a  dry  day.  Stake- 
them  in  the  usual  way,  and  screen  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  bleak  winds.  Peas  sown  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  beginning  of  February  will  form  a 
succession  to  those  sown  at  the  same  time  in  pots  and" 
transplanted. 

In  making  a  selection  of  sorts  for  producing  a  con- 
stant supply,  the  early  Charlton  and  Auvergne  Peas- 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  with  the  Early  Frame- 
or  Early  Kent,  and  these  will  come  into  bearing  one 
after  the  other.  The  former  is  a  more  robust,  hardier, 
and  taller  kind,  than  either  of  the  preceding,  rising, 
about  5  feet  in  height,  with  pods  containing  six  or  seven 
Peas  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

The  Auvergne  Pea  is  a  French  variety  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  certainly  the  most  prolific  in  cultivation, 
each  pod  containing,  when  well  grown,  from  10  to  IS 
Peas,  of  excellent  quality.  It  attains  nearly  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  Charlton,  but  is  not  so  robust,  and 
about  a  week  later,  giving  a  good  succession  between 
the  latter  variety  and  the  Marrow  Peas. 

If  the  above  varieties  are  sown  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  again  in  the  first  week  of  March,  the 
first  sowing  to  be  on  a  warm  south,;  border,  and  the 
latter  in  the  ordinary  quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden,, 
an  abundant  supply  will  be  produced  until  the  Marrow 
Peas  come  into  bearing. 

In  making  a  selection  of  Peas  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  second  season  (or  Marrow  Peas),' it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  because  you  procure  a  dozen 
kinds  they  will  produce  as  good  a  supply,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  as  if  you  were  to  grow  but  four  of  the 
more  distinct  and  prolific  varieties,  sowing  them  at  two 
or  three  different  seasons ;  for  this  class  of  Peas  are 
more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  in  most  cases,  if 
you  have  the  following  kinds,  viz.,  Knight's  Dwarf 
Green  Marrow,  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  Dwarf  Green 
Marrow,  and  the  Tall  White  Marrow,  you  have  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  others  in  this  class,  for,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  distinction  without  improvement  is  not 
worth  notice.    Slight  varieties  will  always  be  produced 
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in  Peas,  as  in  all  other  vegetables  which  have  to  be  |  every  collection,  but  which  have  been  more  or  less  de- 
nnually  reproduced  from  seed,  and  which  are  always  !  scribed  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Chronicle,  are  Ely's 


liable  toimprove  or  degenerate,  in  accordance  with  the 
causes  which  first  altered  their  habits,  viz.,  more  suitable 
situations  and  richer  soils.  Hence  the  reason  why  we 
have  so  many  names  applied  'o  the  same  variety.  Even 
that  most  distinct  and  best  of  all  Peas  for  flavour, 
Knight's  Tall  Marrow,'  or  Pois  .  ride  tardif,  of  the 
French,  has  not  escaped  the  ordeal  of  being  re- 
christened  with  such  names  as  British  Queen,  Indented 
Marrow,  Wrinkled  Marrow,  &c. 

Knight's  Dmarf  Green  Marrow  grows  about  3j  or 
4  feet  in  height,  very  robust,  and  with  pods  broad  and 
rather  flat,  mostly  containing  five  or  six  Peas  of  excel- 
lent qualitv  ;  it  is  very  prolific 

Knight's  Tall  White  Marrow,  Pois  ride'  tardif  of 
the  French,  grows  about  6  or  7  feet  in  height,  with 
large  broad  pods  containing  from  seven  to  nine  Peas  in 
each,  of  excellent  quality.  It  comes  in  later  than  the 
preceding  by  nearly  two  weeks  ;  this  is  the  best  of  all 
the  tall  Peas  for  sowing  late  in  summer. 

Dwarf  Green  Marrow. — This  variety,  also  known 
in  the  seedsmen's  lists  by  the  names  Early  Dwarf 
Green  Marrow,  New  Green  Nonpareil,  Wellington,  and 
the  Pois  vert  hatif  a  la  Moelle  of  the  French,  grows 
about  4  feet  in  height,  very  robust,  with  dark  green, 
large  flat  pods,  containing  seven  or  eight  Peas,  of  ex- 
cellent quality  ;  it  is  very  prolific,  and  rather  early  for 
a  Marrow  Pea. 

Tall  White  Marrow,  or  De  Marly  Pea,  of  the 
French,  grows  from  7  to  S  feet  in  height,  with  large, 
broad  pods,  containing  eight  or  nine  Peas  in  each,  of 
■excellent  quality  ;  it  is  very  prolific  and  late.  The  first 
solving  of  the  Marrow  Peas  should  be  made  about  the 
1st  of  March.— G.  G. 


PICOTEES. 
.  (See  p.  S57,  1S45.) 


Is  continuation  of  my  notice  of  the  better  sorts  of 
Picotees,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe,  in  the  first 
place,  the  purple  edged  class. 

Nulli  secundus  when  first  sold  caused  quite  a  sensa- 
tion, its  petals  were  so  beautifully  smooth,  and  the  lace 
round  each  so  correct,  that  in  spite  of  its  wanting  two 
more  tiers,  it  became  a  great  favourite  ;  doubtless  this 
flower  will  be  the  prolific  parent  of  many  splendid 
sorts,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  seeding  rather 
.freely,  will  long  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Pluperfect  (Wilson's) — Is  a  great  favourite  with 
many,  being  above  the  average  size,  with  a  fine  broad 
and  pure  petal ;  its  slightly  serrated  edge,  however,  will 
always  prove  a  serious  drawback. 

Prince  Albert  (Crash's). — This  is  a  variety  of  ex- 
tremely fine  properties,  verifying  the  assertion  of  the 
Messrs.  Norman,  who  first  sold  it,  "  that  it  has  the 
best  pod  and  petal  of  any -flower  yet  offered."     Its  form 

-  is  good,  with  broad,  smooth,  and  stiff  petals,  the  light 
lace  or  feather  well  defined,  evincing  no  disposition  to 
stripe  or  bar.  Were  I  to  criticise  it  severely,  I  should 
say  its  ground  colour  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
foregoing  variety.  Still  it  is  a  splendid  and  first-rate 
sort,  and  will  dispute  the  palm  with  Prince  Albert 
(John's),  which,  though  rather  undersized,  is  remark- 
able for  its  purity,  neatness  of  marking,  and  beautiful 
shape.  In  order  to  get  this  sort  sufficiently  large  for 
exhibition,  the  layers  or  plants,  ought  not  to  bloom  more 
than  one,  or  at  most  two  flowers. 

Nottingham  Here  (Robinson's). — This  can  be  brought 
out  in  fine  character,  having  a  sufficiency  of  petals  to 

-  -be  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  few  if  requisite,  without 
injury  to  the  "  ensemble  "  of  the  flower.  It  is  rather 
above  the  average  in  size,  the  white  is  pure,  and  the 
petal  as  smooth  on  the  edge  as  a  rose  leaf — it  occa- 
sionally bars  slightly. 

Grace  Darling  (Ely's). — This  is  a  favourite  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  having  most  excellent  pod  and 
petals  ;  it  is,  however,  rather  thin,  and  the  styles  stand 
unusually  prominent.  It  is  a  very  certain  variety  to 
produce  seed,  the  offspring  from  which  (when  uncrossed) 
generally  reta;n  mtjch  of  the  character  of  the  parent. 

Agilaior  (Sharp's).  —  When  in  a  weak  state,  the 
flowers  are  apt  to  come  out  of  character,  and  then  pre- 
sent nothing  remarkable.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
layers  are  strong  and  well  grown,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  purple  edges  in  cultivation,  and  would  attract  the 
eye  in  a  moment  amongst  a  thousand.  It  is  fine  in 
form,  purity,  and  marking. 

Elizabeth  (Wilmer's). — This,  again,  is  a  variety  of 
first-rate  excellence,  beautiful  in  all  points,  and  to  be 
depended  on  as  a  chaste  and  certain  show  flower. 

Vespa.'ian  (Gidden's). — Comparatively  an  old  flower, 
tut  indispen-able  to  a  collection,  and  is  not  easily 
■"shaken  off"  at  an  exhibition  ;  its  marking  is  delicate 
and  regular,  and  is  generally  esteemed  first-rate. 

Heavy-edged  purple  Picotees  are  a  fine  and  striking 
class  of  flowers,  to  which  there  has  latterly  been  some 
-splendid  additions.  Victoria  (Crask's),  though  not  very 
new,  is  a  variety  with   some  fine  properties,  being  of 


Field  Marshal,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta,  and,  Sharp's 
Invincible. 

Amongst  the  best  light-edged  red  Picotees  are 
Burroughes's  Mrs.  Bevan,  a  flower  of  splendid  petal, 
thick  and  velvety,  well  formed  and  finely  laeed. 

Kirtland's  Princess  Royal,  beautifully  delicate,"and  is 
a  sort  that  is  universally  admired.  Sharp's  Countess  de 
Gray  has  well  formed  petals,  the  edging  laid  on  very 
evenly,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  its  class. 
Tolworthy's  Isabella  has  the  ground  colour  good,  edged 
or  feathered  with  a  peculiar  dark  crimson,  and  is  a  new 
variety  of  good  properties.  Others  of  older  standing 
than  the  above,  hut  excellent,  are  Sharp's  Hector  and 
Criterion — the  latter  has  a  bad  pod  ;  Mansley's  Milk- 
maid, Kirtland's  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  Burroughes's  Joan 
of  Arc. 

In  heavy-edged  red  Picotees  I  may  mention  as  first-rate, 
Wildman's  Isabella,  fine  in  form  and  petal,  and  novel  in 
colour,  being  a  purplish  crimson  lace  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  This  flower  is  highly  esteemed,  though  rather 
difficult  to  class.  New  varieties  are  much  wanted,  but 
as  flowers  of  standard  excellence  and  acknowledged  merit 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — Sharp's  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Ely's  Mrs.  Horner,  very  old  favourites. 
Jessop's  Sir  William  Middleton,  excessively  large  and 
fine  ;  Sharp's  Red  Rover,  Robinson's  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Barraud's  Cornelius  ;  the  last  is  apt  to  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  the  petal,  but  it  ought  to  be  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  chance  of  a  good  bloom.  When  in 
character,  it  is  decidedly  first-rate ;  none  can  eclipse  the 
ivory  whiteness  or  the  thick  velvety  texture  of  the 
petals,  or  the  splendid  dark  crimson  with  which  it  is 
margined. 

The  amateur  will  find  the  foregoing  selection  of  sorts 
worthy  of  his  best  care  and  attention,  and  should  he 
adopt  the  excellent  plan  of  cross  fertilisation  from  such 
a  stock  very  excellent  and  first-rate  sorts  would 
naturally  be  produced. — JV. 


THE  BOSTON  RUSSET  APPLE. 
Sirnonymes. — Roxburgh  Russet,  Putman's  Russet,  Shjppen's 
Russet  (of  some). 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Apples  introduced  from 
America,  this  has  proved  the  best  of  any  yet  fruited  in 
this  country.  The  celebrated  Newtown  Pippin  can  be 
<n*own  here  in  some  favourable  situations,  but  in  appear- 
ance and  flavour  is  very  inferior  to  the  imported  fruit, 
when  such  can  be  obtained  uninjured  by  carriage.  The 
Boston  Russet,  on  the  contrary,  ripens  perfectly,  and 
seems  as  hardy  as  most  English  varieties. 


The  flesh  is  yellowish,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary 
flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
or  rather  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Nonpareil, 
and  from  this  statement  its  excellence  will  be  readily 
appreciated.  In  perfection  from  January  till  April, 
The  tree  is  of  spreading  growth,  moderately  vigorous, 
and  a  good  bearer.  Shoots  chestnut  brown,  but  mostly 
covered  with  a  silvery  gray  cuticle,  and  slightly  pube- 
scent. Leaves  flat,  oval,  acuminate,  regularly  serrated. 
Flowers  rather  above  the  middle  size  ;  petals  ovate. 

The  tree  is  suitable  for  dwarf  training,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection.  In  the  past  unfavourable  season 
many  varieties  of  Apples,  usually  good,  did  not  acquire 
that  degree  of  perfection  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
dessert ;  but  the  Boston  Russet  proved  an  exception, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  confidently  recommended  for 
general  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — R.  T. 


coiled  up  in  a  very  symmetrical  and  cylindrical  form 
j  ust  as  they  left  the  pot,  only  much  enlarged,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  cause  of  the  stunted  growth  I  complained 
of.  I  have  disentangled  the  web  of  roots,  and  planted 
it  afresh,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  now  meet  with 
success.  The  other  instance  was  of  a  similar  character. 
I  struck  a  number  of  climbing  Roses  in  pots  three  years 
ago,  and  turned  them  out  into  their  permanent  situations 
when  very  small.  On  taking  up  one  which  had  grown 
but  little,  I  found  the  same  phenomena  as  exhibited 
by  the  Wistaria.  These  instances  convey  a  lesson 
which  is  taught  theoretically  in  all  good  treatises 
on  gardening,  but  which  is  liable  to  be  neglected 
in  practice — that  in  planting  from  pots,  the  roots 
should  be  shaken  from  the  mould  and  arranged  pro- 
perly. No  one  would  forget  to  do  this  if  the  pot  were 
crowded  with  roots  ;  but  these  cases  show  that  even 
where  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  pot-room,  the  roots 
may  have  received  a  direction  which  they  will  keep  if 
it  is  not  disturbed.  I  remember  I  was  very  careful  in 
not  disturbing  the  Wistaria  when  I  planted  it,  hoping 
to  forward  its  growth  by  allowing  the  roots  to  remain 
as  they  were.  But  the  result  has  shown  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  proper  mode  was  to  have  disposed 
the  roots  de  novo;  I  should,  then,  by  this  time  have  had 
a  flourishing  plant  many  yards  high,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  begin  again. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  out-door  planting  is, 
trenching  the  land.  This  must  be  done  to  a  consider- 
able depth ;  say  about  2  feet  or  30  inches.  If  an 
orchard  or  flower-garden  is  being  laid  out  for  the  first 
time,  the  general  drainage  must  be  looked  to  before 
success  can  be  hoped  for.  But  if  a  new  bed  only  is 
contemplated,  or  the  planting  of  a  single  tree,  the 
soil  must  be  well  disturbed ;  and  if  the  subsoil  is 
inclined  to  retain  wet,  an  artificial  drainage  of  bricks 
and  stones  is  desirable.  The  digging  must  also 
extend  much  beyond  the  hole  necessary  for  admit- 
ting the  roots  of  the  tree  ;  the  further  this  is  done 
the  better,  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  surround- 
ing soil  has  not  been  disturbed  for  centuries,  and 
roots  placed  in  a  hole  encompassed  by  such  a  hard  mass 
will  not  ramify,  but  will  be  similarly  situated  with  those 
in  pots. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  always  be  planted  high,  to 
counteract  the  evils  arising  from  unsuitable  subsoils,  and 
also  to  allow  the  air  to  get  at  the  roots.  People  seem 
to  think  that,  provided  the  stem  appears  above  ground, 
it  matters  nothing  where  the  roots  are,  and  hence  we 
often  see  newly  planted  trees  covered  up  to  the  stem 
with  paving  stones,  or  gravel,  and  perhaps  so  situated 
that  the  soil  is  daily  trodden  on  right  up  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner.  The  nearer  the  roots  are  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  more  porous  the  soil  above  them  is,  the 
better.  I  have  just  planted  some  fruit  trees  on  the  top 
of  trenched  ground,  without  digging  a  hole  at  all. 
There  will  in  this  case  be  a  small  mound,  visible  above 
the  surface,  and  the  trees  will  require  a  strong  stake, 
and  careful  attention  as  to  watering  in  dry  days  in 
spring  :  but  with  these  precautions,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  plan  will  be  successful. 

The  smaller  roots  should  he  carefully  preserved, 
arranged  round  the  tree  -as  much  as  possible,  and  kept 
near  the  surface.  It  thusappears  that  in  transplanting, 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  bunches  of  fibres 
which  are  too  often  torn  from  the  stronger  roots,  and 
left  in  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  even  in 
nurseries  too  little  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  for 
we  often  see  trees  sent  out  with  only  a  strong  stick  of  old 
root  attached,  all  that  was  really  valuable  having  been  cut 
or  rent  away.  The  remedy  for  this  unworkmaulike 
treatment  is  for  amateurs  to  be  more  knowing  on  such 
matters  themselves,  and  to  refuse  to  purchase  trees 
which  are  so  roughly  treated.  Firmly  tread  down  and 
water,  and  your  work  is  done,  always  remembering  to 
keep  a  watch  as  to  drought  during  the  first  spring  and 
summer. — H.  B. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  Planting Since  writing  the  last  paper  on  this 

subject,  I  have  met  with  two  good  illustrations  of  what 

I  have  said  respecting  the  manner  in  which  roots  in 

good  form,  large  size,  and  a  clear  body  colour,  on  which  !  pots  will  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  sides  of 

is  portrayed  a  deep  band  of  purple  ;    it  is,  however,    their  contracted  dwellings  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of 


slightly  serrated. 

Nonpareil  (  Bennett's). — Very  clean,  of  medium  size, 
with  a  bright  purple  lace.  The  petal  appears  rather 
narrow,  still  it  is  a  most  pleasing  sort. 

Prince  Royal  { Wilmer's). — Large  and  striking,  with  a 
fine  heavy  lace  of  light  purple,  a  most  desirable  variety. 

Princess  Alice  ( Wood's). — Extra  fine,  clean,  and  well 


great  practical  importance,  I  will  relate  the  particulars. 
Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Wistaria  sinensis  from  a 
nursery,  and  turned  it  out  of  the  pot  into  a  situation 
which  I  expected  would  have  proved  highly  favourable 
to  its  rapid  gruwth,  but  to  my  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment two  summers  have  passed  without  its  advancing 
an  inch,  although  still  alive.     As  the  plant  was   sur- 


laced.     For  exhibition  this  variety  ought  to  be  reduced   rounded  by  others  which  grew  well  in  the  same  soil  and 
to  one  or  two  pods,  as  it  is  apt  to  run  small.  situation,  I  concluded  there  must  be  something  wrong 

Others  of  good  character,  and  which  ought  to  be^in  '  at  the  roots,  and  on  taking  up  the  plant,  I  found  them 


Home  Correspondence. 

New  Vegetable. — I  fully  concur  in  the  facts  men- 
tioned at  p.  101  by  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie  in  respect  to  the 
bloom  tops  of  Rhubarb  being  a  useful  article  in  cookery. 
Before  Mr.  Forsyth  paid  me  a  visit  I  had  made  it  a 
rule  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  blooming  stalks  of  Rhu- 
barb pretty  early  after  they  had  appeared,  considering 
them  as  likely  to  rob  tfte  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  not 
so  now,  however.  I  take  care  to  break  out  the  sum- 
mit and  top  of  the  side  shoots  just  as  the  skin  that 
encases  them  bursts,  at  which  stage  I  have  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  that  the  article  is  a  great  delicacy,  in 
tarts  in  particular,  far  superior  both  in  delicacy  and 
flavour  to  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  to  my  taste.  I  believe 
that  many  other  useful  things  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  which  have  not  yet  attracted  attention,  and 
which  are  allowed  to  waste,  and  I  believe  that  many 
matters  have  been  commenced  at  the  wrong  end  ;  we 
have  hitherto  been  wise  enough  to  eat  the  blossom-heads 
of  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Sec,  and  thrown  away  the 
blossom-heads,  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  Rhubarb, 
and  eaten  the  leaf  stalks  ;  how  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  As  to  the  prejudices  of  cooks  in  these  matters, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  M.,  I  could  speak  to  the  correctness 
of  the  statement ;  however,  let  us  hope  that  matters 
may  yet  mend.  Cooks  are  not  only  prejudiced  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  but  others  of  higher  station  are  ; 
for  instance,  home-grown  Oranges  and  Lemons,  no 
matter  how  fine  and  juicy  they  may  be,  I  have  seen  cast 
away  as  useless,  and  scouted,  merely  because  they  were 
home  grown.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  guess  why  it  should  he  imagined  that  we  are 
not  able  to  produce  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  equal  per- 
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fection  with  other  kinds  of  fruits  ;  there  is  not  that  dif- 
ficulty even  in  their  production  as  there  is  in  producing 
fine  Pears.-^-t/cmes  Barnes,  Biclon. 

Simmons's  Hygrometer. — This  instrument,  noticed  in 
the  Leading  Article  of  last  Saturday,  has  been  in  my 
possession  several  weeks,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
say,  that  its  action  in  determining  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  my  Orchidaceous  and  other  houses  is  per- 
fect. I  look  upon  it  as  no  small  advantage  to  he  able 
to  communicate  to  others  the  humidity  as1  well  as  the 
temperature  we  maintain  in  our  plant  structures. 
Every  practical  man  ou  entering  such  erection  casts  his 
eye  on  the  thermometer,  and  at  once  learns  the  tempe- 
rature ;  he  may  now  do  the  same  on  the  hygrometer, 
and  read  off  more  easily  the  amount  of  moisture  present. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  practical  men  will 
understand  what  is  meant  when  such  a  statement  as  the 
following  appears  : — "  We  are  now  keeping  the  Orchi- 
daceous house  at  from  50°  to  70°  of  Simmons."  As  the 
inventor  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  no  horticulturist,  if  any 
of  your  readers  wish  for  any  information  respecting  the 
instrument,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  upon  applica- 
tion, premising  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  pecuniary 
interest  in  it.  Nevertheless,  believing  it  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  instrument,  I  do  feel  interested  in  its  sale 
for  the  sake  of  its  ingenious  inventor,  as  well  as  for  the 

advance  of  horticulture E.  Beck,  Worton  Cottage. 

Profitable  Mode  of  Planting  Potatoes. — Plough  in  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  then  plant  with  Bean-dibber  a 
single  eye  scooped  out,  6  inches  apart  and  18  inches 
between  the  rows.  The  scoop-bowl  should  measure 
1  inch  in  diameter,  set  on,  inclining  backwards,  and 
1  inch  from  the  handle.  A  woman  can  scoop  2  bushels 
in  a  day.  The  produce  I  have  realised  from  the  above 
mode  has  been  226  three-bushel  sacks  to  the  acre,  heaped 
measure.  In  addition  to  this,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Potatoes  remained  for  food  for  my  pigs  and  cows. 
The  experiment  I  made  was  as  follows  ;  I  planted  four 
lands  in  one  field  : — 

The  1st,  with  two"quarters  of  a  Potato. 
„     2d,  with  one  quarter  „ 

,,      3d,  with  two  eyes  „ 

„     4th,  with  one  eye  ,, 

The  fourth  produced  just  double  the  quantity  of  the 
first. — Charles  Talmage,  Hersepeth,  near  Whcatley, 
Oxon. 

Potato   Gangrene In  the  "Gardeners'   Almanac," 

I  have  thus  described  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  : — 
"  Immediately   after   the  rains  and   morning  frosts  of 
early  August,  the  stems  began  to  decay,  but  the  weather 
continuing  wet,  instead  of  their  decay  being  dry,  and 
attended  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  their  reduction 
to  mere  woody  fibre,  the  putrefaction  was  moist,  and 
the  smell  attendant  upon  it  precisely  that  evolved  du- 
ring the   decay  of  dead  Potato   haulm   partly   under 
water.     The  stems  decayed  whilst  the  fibres  connect- 
ing the  tubers  with  them  were  fresh  and  juicy — the  pu- 
trefaction spread  along  these,  the  ichor  being  absorbed 
by  their  still   energetic  vessels,  and  passing   into   the 
still  immature  and  unusually  juicy  tubers,  imparted  to 
them  the  gangrene  ;  the  infection  first  being  apparent 
at  the  end  nearest  the  connecting  fibre,  spreading  gra- 
dually throughout  the  liber  of  the  tuber,  rendering  it 
brown  like  a  decayed  Apple,  and  lastly,  causing  the 
decay  of  its  interior  portion.     Previously  to  the  final 
decay,  the  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  Potato  is  re- 
markable, amounting  to  one-third  more  than  that  of  a 
healthy  tuber— an  increase^caused  by  its  greater  amount 
of  water.     When  boiled  it  becomes  black ;  but  when 
submitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  about  200°,  it  rapidly  loses 
moisture,  and  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  is  retarded, 
if  not  entirely  stopped."     Since  the  above   description 
■was   penned,   I   have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining Potatoes  affected  with  the  disease,  and  of  pur- 
suing numerous  experiments,  every  one  of  which  con- 
firms my  opinion  that   the  Potato  disease  is  purely  a 
gangrene  or  ulceration  of  the  tuber,  and  that  the  fungi 
and  insects  which  supervene  are  merely  sequents,  cus- 
tomary sequents,  of  the  disease.     In  every  instance,  ex- 
cept where  the  disease  is  imparted  by   inoculation  or 
contact,  it  first  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  whereby 
it  is  connected  with  the  parent  stem,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  observation  that  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  in   some  part  of  the  stem,  and  intimating 
that  the  ichorous  matter  there  .engendered  was  thence 
imparted  to  the  tuber.     If  the  cause  of  the  disease  had 
been  a  fungus,  it  seems  apparent  that  its  pores  would 
occasionally  have  vegetated  first,  or  simultaneously,  in 
other  parts  of  the  tubers  than  that  in  most  immediate 
contact   with   the   stem.     Again,  if  the  cause  of  the 
disease   was   a  fungus,   then    the    application   of  any 
substance   destructive    of    the    fungi   tribe   would   be 
effectually    remedial.      Now   common   salt    is  a   sub- 
stance   possessing    that    destructive  power.      It  will 
reduce  the  common   Mushroomj  and  other  fungi,   to 
little  more  than  a  liquid  form  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  ;  yet  it  has  no  effect  in  preventing  the  decay  of 
the  Potato  once  infected  with  the  prevailing  disease.     I 
have  washed  the  diseased  tubers  with  brine,  and  have 
buried  them  in  salt,  but   the  gangrene  still  proceeded. 
These  are  facts  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  opi. 
mon  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitical  fungus. 
But  if  my  observations  are  correct,  I  have  absolute 
proof  that  the  fungus  appears  only  after  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  decomposition  has  con- 
siderably advanced.     I  have  examined  the  outside  and 
the  liber  of  a  tuber  in  the  early  stages  of  its  disease,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  single  fungus,  nor 
even  the  appearance  of  its  hyphasma  or  rootlets  among 
the  diseased  cells.     If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  de- 


tected them,  it  will  strengthen  his  opinion  that  a  botrytis 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  His  excellent  essay  on  the 
subject  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
is  well  deserving  of  perusal.  Then,  again,  I  have  taken 
the  putrid  matter  from  a  tuber  in  which  the  disease 
was  far  advanced,  and  have  introduced  it  into  an  exten- 
sive wound  freshly  made  in  a  healthy  Potato,  and  the 
latter  has  speedily  become  infected,  though  in  the 
putrid  matter  introduced,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  fungi.  Even  when  common  salt  was  mixed  with 
the  putrid  matter  previously  to  introduction,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  any  fungi  it  might  contain,  still 
the  disease  was  imparted  by  the  inoculation.  At  pre- 
sent, therefore,  my  opinion  as  to  the.  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease remains  unshaken.  I  think  it  an  ulceration, 
attended  by  all  the  usual  phenomena  of  vegetable  putre- 
faction; and,  among  others,  that  of  engendering  matter 
peculiarly  favoured  by  the  lower  orders  of  fungi.  As 
the  Potato  arrives  at  the  last  stages  of  decomposition, 
not  only  is  the  botrytis,  but  mucor,  found  upon  it 
abundantly  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  darkness.  I  am 
equally  unshaken  in  the  opinion  that  the  gangrene  was 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  rains  and  reduced  tempera- 
ture of  early  August.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  tem- 
perature and  fall  of  rain,  during  the  whole  of  1845,  did 
not  much  differ  from  that  on  an  average  of  years.  The 
question  is,  was  there  not  generally  an  excess  of  rain, 
and  an  unusually  low  reduction  of  temperature  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  disease  made  its  promi- 
nent appearance  ?  .In  all  the  meteorological  tables 
which  I  have  consulted  this  was  the  case. — G.  W. 
Johnson. 

Russian  Stoves. — I  observed  (p.  1,01)  a  trifling  press 
error  in  the  description  of  the  Russian  mode  of  clean- 
ing chimnies,  but  which  might  lead  to  mischief ;  a 
"  billet,"  as  printed,  would  be  liable  to  tear  the  inside  of  a 
chimney  ;  but  a  bullet,  as  it  should  have  been  (say  a 
10  or  18  pounder),  would  carry  down  the  brush  without 
injury  to  the  brick-work  of  the  shaft.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  working  drawings  of  a  Russian  stove 
could  be  procured  in  this  country,  possibly  not  even  at 
St.  Petersburg,  as  the  stove  builders  there  never 
appeared  to  use  drawings  ;  the  glazed  ornamental 
tiles  were  their  only 
guide  for  the  exterior 
of  the  stove,  the  inte- 
rior they  constructed, 
as   led   by   habit    and 

individual    skill,    with 

more       or      less       of 

flue.       The      annexed 

woodcut,  however,  may 

give  some  idea  of  the 

ordinary  kind  of  stove 

for  heating  large  rooms. 

The  sketch  is  without 

any    attempt     at    the 

customary  ornamental 

varieties,    as    regards 

form   or  decoration, —  Exterior  Appearance  of  a  Plain  Stove. 

such      as     pediments,      c.  An  opening  or  pipe  communi- 

COlumns,  &c,  as  these  eating  with   the   chimney   shaft,   in 

must    depend    On    the  which  shaft  is   to ,  be   placed   the 

taste   of    the    builder,  closer,  described   in   the    Chronicle 


stripped  by  these  destructive  pests,  so  that  in  some 
trees  the  fruit  was  deprived  of  flavour,  or  of  further 
growth.  The  following  season,  when  about  to  gather,  a 
few  early  ripened  Gooseberries,  I  found  that  my  fingers 
were  soiled  with  soot,  and  on  demanding  of  the  gar- 
dener why  this  trap  .had  been  set,  he  told  me  it  was  to 
destroy  the  caterpillars,  but  he  said  "  it  had  not  done 
much  good :"  the  application  of  soot  to  the  trees  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  surprised  me,  and  I 
desired  that  he  would,  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March  of  the  next  year,  spread  a  good  spadeful  of  soot 
under  each  tree,  and  with  a  prong  mix  it  lightly  with 
the  earth,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  discover  the  rea- 
son for  so  doing  ;  but  not  to  fail  to  search  for  the  cater- 
pillar at  the  usual  time  of  their  destructive  visits. 
Having  applied  the  soot  as  directed  to  a  row  of  about 
30  Gooseberry  trees,  he  found,  as  the  season  advanced, 
that  he  had  thereby  effectually  prevented  the  ravages, 
or  even  the  appearance,  of  the  caterpillars. — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

Impositions, — Observing  in  your  Paper  of  last  week 
some  remarks  upon  the  Pear  advertised  by  us  under 
the  name  of  Sussex  Monster,  as  being  an  old  friend 
under  a  new  name,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  received  it 
from  Frederick  Allman,  nurseryman,  Horsham,  Sussex, 
the  grower,  who  requested  us  to  advertise  |it  for 
him  at  10s.  6d.  each,  allowing  us  the  usual  trade  discount. 
We  did  so,  believing  him  to  be  an  honest  upright  man  ; 
he  represented  it  to  be  a  new  kind,  and  with  this  belief 

we  undertook  to  advertise  it  for  him Warner  and 

Warner. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


Jan. 

Feb.. 


the 
.         .  of.the  14th  inst.     This  opening  to  be 

1  add  a  perpendicular  at  the  top  or  the  hack  of  the  flue, 
section  of  the  flue,  according  to  what  is  most  suitable 
This  latter,  if  taken  as  t0  the  ch™ney  shaft. 
an  horizontal  section,  may  serve  to  show  the  manner 
of  forming  flues  in  a  Lejanka.  Supposing  coke  or 
anthracite  coal  to  be  the 
fuel,  the  fuel  chamber  is 
large  enough  to  receive 
an  Oxford  grate,  or  to 
admit  of  the  construction 
of  an  earthen  Arnott 
stove.  Fire-bricks  and 
fire-tiles  only  should  be 
used  for  the  whole  in- 
ternal structure,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  at 
1  and  2  for  taking  out  a 
tile  and  brick  once  or 
twice  a  year,  so  as  to 
form  an  opening  for  the 
insertion  of  a  scraper  to 
clean  out  soot.  The 
Russian  glazed  tiles,  when 
of  large  dimensions,  have 

tke  Flues  P™?}1  ho]e,s  formed  in  the 
from  A  to  B.  inside,     through     which 

Scale  J  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  connecting  wires  are 
passed  and  twisted  tight. 
The  tiles  for  angles  are  angular,  so  as  to  avoid  joins  at 
any  edge.  Glazed  tile  covered  stoves  have  the  great 
advantage  over  iron  ones  of  never  emitting  smell,  or 
contaminating  the  air,  besides,  when  well  constructed, 
that  of  perfect  safety  from  fire,  as  they  never  become 
red  hot  on  the  outside. — M.  B. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Heat  water  (as  much  as 
might  be  wanted),  to  150°  Fahr.,  and  syringe  the  bushes 
well;  then  strew  a  small  quantity  of  hot  lime  under  them, 
and  pat  the  ground  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  shovel. 
I  have  followed  this  plan  with  complete  success  about 
14  years  ;  tjie  hot  water  does  not  hurt  the  bushes  even' 

in  the  hot  weather  of  May. — J.  M. The  season  has 

arrived  for  applying  a  remedy[by  which  thjs  pest  might 
be  effectually  prevented  from  appearing  at  all  on  the 
Gooseberry  trees,  I  will  state  a  simple  method,  which 
has  been  followed  with  complete  success  in  my  garden. 
Two  or  three  years   ago,  my  Gooseberry   trees  were 
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Also  at  the  waterside,  Southward. 
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Ucbiefos. 

Among  the  numerous  works  on  Gardening,  Botany, 
&c,  which  have  accumulated  on  our  table  within  the 

few  last  weeks,  the  following  may  be  especially  noticed : 

Flore  des  Jardins  et  des  grandes  cultures,  by  M. 
Seringe  (vol.  i.),  is  an  8vo  of  600  pages,  containing  a 
familiar  introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gar- 
dening, and  a  popular  account  of  the  six  following 
natural  orders  of  plants,  viz.  : — Violetworts,  Rock 
Roses,  Weldworts,  Capparids,  Crucifers,  and  Poppy- 
worts.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  good  plates  and 
woodcuts,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student. 

Dr.  Lovell  Philips'  Essay  on  Tropical  Agriculture, 

noticed  at  p.  281,  1844,  has  reached  a  third  edition a 

satisfactory  proof  that  our  West  and  East  Indian 
friends  are  thinking  of  something  more  than  sugar  and 
opium.  The  present  edition  has  two  letters  on  the 
treatment  of  cattle  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  agricultural  reader. 

The  8th  Number  of  the  Tasmanian  Journal,  con- 
tains, among  other  topics,  a  description  of  some  New 
Zealand  Ferns  by  Mr.  Colenso,  and  notes  on  the  dental 
apparatus  of  Tasmanian  snakes. 

A  new  Universal  Etymological  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  embracing  all  the 
Terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and  Literature  (Gilbert), 
has  a  title  which  would  insure  it  a  sale  if  it  were  fairly 
executed.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  it  one  word  of 
praise.  The  notion  of  its  being  necessary  to  explain  the 
pronunciation  of  abscond  by  ab-skond  is  ridiculous, 
and  quite  shakes  our  confidence  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  author.  Nor  is  this  unfavourable  impression  re- 
moved by  finding  such  words  as  Abronia,  Abrotanum,. 
Absinthium,  set  down  as  "  English"  words.  We  cannot 
even  spare  a  line  of  compliment  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  sound  or  meaning  of  such  words  is  explained ;  in 
Abrotanum  the  accent  is  on  the  wrong  syllable  ;  Abrns 
is  not  wild  Liquorice,  although  it  is-  so  called  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  there  is  no  such  genus  of  plants  as  Acalepha, 
neither  is  Acalypha  "  a  genus  of  prickly  plants ;"  nor  is 
the  natural  order  Acanthacea?  composed  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  "  generally  prickly ;"  nor  have  the  plants  of  this 
order  a  "  turcillated"  (what  on  earth  is  that  V)  pistil- 
lum  ;  nor — but  it  is  useless  to  go  on. 

The  Church  of  England  Magazine  occasionally  con- 
tains some  interesting  articles  on  the  gossip1-  of  flowers ; 
but  we  must  make  an  exception  to  the  Crocus  in  the  last 
Number,  which  is,  both  as  to  letterpress  and  likeness  ( !) 
we  will  not  say  what. 

Professor  Schykowffsky  has  translated  Dr.  Lindley's 
Theory  of  Horticulture  into  Russian,  and  a  copy  is 
before  us.  It  is  well  printed,  and  the  Russian  copies 
of  the  woodcuts  are  very  respectable. 

Professor  C.  A.  Meyer  has  published  a  short  account 
of  the  genus  Ephedra,  which  he  finds  contain  21  species. 
From  Dr.  Kirschleger,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Stras- 
burg,  has  appeared  an  historical  essay  on  the  doctrines 
of  Vegetable  Morphology,  up  to  July  1845  ;  it  is  full  6f 
talent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  sketch  of 
the  subject.^ 
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Finally,  the  Utlt  part  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker's  Flora 
Antarctica  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Flora  of  the 
FalUlands,  and  some  highly  curious  plates,  elucidating 
the  structure  of  the  singular  parasites  named  Myzoden- 
dron.  These  drawings  are  by  far  the  best  which  have 
yet  appeared  in  illustration  of  that  genus,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  letterpress,  which  we  presume  will  appear 
in  the  next  Number,  will  be  of  great  interest.) 

Mew  CS-arden  Plants. 

1 4.  AngR-ECOM  fonale.     (Lindl.  in  Hot.  Rep.  1840,  sub. 

t.68.)     The  cord-rooted  Angurek.    'Stove  Epiphyte. 

(Orchids.)     Jamaica.       Messrs.    Loddiges.      Svn. — 

Epidendrum    funale,    Sivartz.     Limodorura    funale, 

rr 'Smarts.     CEceoclades  funalis,  Lindl.  Gen.  and  Sp. 

■"  Orch.,  No.  8. 

This  singular  plant  presents  one  of  those  curious  de- 
viations fnoiu  the  ordinary  rules  of  structure  for  which 
the  Orchids  are  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
Natural  Order.  It  has  neither  roots,  stem,  nor  leaves, 
properly  so  called  ;  but  in  their  stead  it  puts  forth  a 
number  of  cord-like  or  rather  worm-like  processes, 
growing  like  roots,  but  green  like  leaves,  and  performing 
their  duty.  A  similar  example  occurs  in  several  other 
Angureks,  especially  a  Cuba  species,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Linden,  and  named  after  bim  Angrsecum  Lindenii 
(Linden's  Angurek),  and  in  a  Nepal  epiphyte  called 
Chilosehisla  usneoides,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
diminished  figure. 


Mr.  Linden's  Augurek,  which  he  found  in  the  dense 
forests  of  Sagua  and  Nimanima,  in  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
in  September,  1S44,  has  flowers  a  foot  long,  including 
the  spur,  and  of  the  purest  white.  The  lobes  of  the  lip 
and  the  spur  being  drawn  out  into  very  long  narrow 
ribands  at  the  point,  each  flower  seems  to  have  three 
tails.  We  mention  it  in  the  hope  that  some  enterpris- 
ing merchant,  trading  with  Cuba,  may  be  able  to  pro- 
cure it. — J  L. 

Garden  Memoranda." 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turnharn Green. — 
The  exceedingly  healthy  appearance  and  improved  con- 
dition of  the  plants  in  the  Orchidaceous-house  shows 
that  the  system  of  heating  by  open  tanks  inclosed  in  a 
aollow  chamber  answers  perfectly ;  but  the  great 
imount  of  evaporation  from  the  tanks  by  the  openings 
n  the  sides  of  the  chamber  renders  large  supplies  of 
vater  absolutely  necessary,  and  rain  water  being  fre- 
ruently  scarce  in  summer,  hard  water  from  an  open  cis- 
t>rn  was  employed,which  has  had  the  effect  of  closiug  up 
t.e  small  lead  pipes  connecting  the  tanks  and  boiler  with 
a'hick  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime,which  is  largely 
dposited  when  such  water  is  boiled.  One  of  the  pipes 
(tfiich  was  in  the  first  instance  too  small  for  the  ready 
pasage  of  the  water),  lately  burst  and  discovered  the 
ev1,  which  was  found  likewise  to  have  extended  to  the 
boer,  iusomuch  that  the  latter  had  to  be  removed  and 
cleued.  It  therefore  appears  that  hard  water  will  not 
ansver,  where,  in  consequence  of  much  evaporation,  the 
boi.r  has  to  be  often  fed  ;  and  that  it  would  be  much 
bettr  if  narrow  connections  were  avoided.  In  the 
grethouse  next  the  Orchidaceous-house  several  of  Mr. 


Fortune's  plants  were  in  bloom,  among  which  was  a 
yellow  Jasmine,  supposed  to  be  new,  from  Nankin.  An 
Azalea,  with  small  lilac  flowers,  with  bright  red  spots, 
from  the  mountains  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  blue-flow- 
ered Daphne  Fortuni,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  of  the  Society,  and  which  promises  yet  to 
bloom  for  some  time,  proving  that  should  it  not  turn  out 
to  be  hardy,  which  possibly  it  may,  it  will  nevertheless 
form  an  invaluable  object  for  greenhouse  decoration 
during  the  dull  months  of  winter  and  spring.  Ainoni 
other  flowers  which  adorn  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  may 
he  mentioned  the  pretty  little  white-blossomed  Selagodis- 
tans, which  has  been  blooming  here  for  some  months  past, 
and  which  is  exceedingly  useful  for  bouquets,  suffering 
to  be  cut  to  a  great  extent  without  being  injured.  The 
old  Muraltia  Heisteria.  although  not  a  gay  plant,  was 
also  yielding  aplentiful  crop  of  small  purple  flowers,  which, 
with  Corrseas,  &c,  formed  a  good  contrast.  In  the 
large  stove,  the  magnificent  specimen  of  Lielia  super- 
biens  has  been  iu  bloom  for  these  five  weeks,  having 
produced  six  strong  flowering  stems,  four  of  which  still 
remain  in  perfection.  In  the  same  house  was  also  a 
specimen  of  the  gay,  winter  flowering  stove  shrub, 
Inga  pulcherrima,  whose  numerous  tassels  of  long 
scarlet  silky  stamens  render  it  an  object  of  great  beauty, 
and  contrast  well  with  the  light  airy  Mimosa-like  foliage. 
Along  with  it  was  a.  fine  plant  of  Manettia  bicolor, 
trained  over  an  upright  cylindrical  trellis,which  it  gaily 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  pretty  red  and  yellow 
tubular  blossoms.  The  house  which  was  formerly  a 
Pine  stove,  but  which  is  now  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Orchids  and  other  plants,  was. gay  with  the  different 
species  of  Begonia,  which  form  a  fine  display  at  this 
season,  and  which  are  well  deserving  of  more  extensive 
cultivation  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  To  grow 
them  well,  however,  they  should  have  a  compartment 
entirely  devoted  to  their  culture  ;  where  such  could 
conveniently  be  spared,  their  beauty  at  this  season,  and, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  winter  and  spring  months, 
would  amply  repay  the  sacrifice.  The  sorts  in  bloom 
were  crassicaulis,  a  kind  with  palmate  leaves  and  stems, 
inclining  to  creep,  the  flowers  being  nearly  white;  hydroco- 
tylifolia,  a  ueat  growing  sort  with  pink  blossoms,  and  pretty 
black  veined,  nearly  round  foliage,  and  short  creeping 
stems  ;  stigmosa,  also  with  short  stems,  and  remark- 
able for  its  pale  green  spotted  leaves  and  flowers, 
beautifully  marked  with  pink  ;  dipetala,  from  the  up- 
per sides  of  whose  erect  stems  are  suspended  pretty 
clusters  of  pink  flowers  ;  vitifolia,  likewise  an  erect 
stemmed  variety,  with  oblique  peltate  leaves  and  nearly 
white  flowers  ;  odorata,  with  erect  stems  clothed  with 
dark  green  foliage,  and  surmounted  by  terminal  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers  ;  longipes,  a  sort  with  small 
blossoms  individually,  but  produced  in  large  clusters  ; 
papillosa,  resembling  dipetala;  Meyerii,  a  white-flow- 
ered strong-growing  kind  with  oblique  leaves,  whieh,  as 
well  as  the  stems,  are  thickly  coveied  with  soft  short 
brown  hairs  ;  ulmifolia,  with  ovate  leaves  and  branching 
stems,  about  3  feet  in  height,  from  whose  tops  hang 
cluster's  of  blush-coloured  blossoms  ;  semperflorens,_  an 
erect  growing  sort  with  white  flowers  and  dark  green 
shining  ovate  leaves  ;  and,  finally,  manicata,  with  stems 
inclining  to  creep,  and  an  oblique  acute  foliage.  The 
span-roofed  house  in  the  hardy  department,  mentioned 
at  p.  627,  1845,  as  being  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
accommodation  of  half  hardy  plants  in  winter,  has  been 
completed.  It  is  a  neat  looking  structure,  and  being 
glazed  with  panes  2  feet  in  length  and  9^  inches  in 
width,  is  very  light  and  found  to  be  every  way  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  heated  by  a  4-inch  pipe 
passing  round  the  house  immediately  within  the  walls. 
The  pits,  in  connection  with  this  house,  heated  on 
the  hollow  chamber  system  from  the  same  boiler,  with 
openings  along  the  back  and  front  for  the  supply  of 
surface- heat,  have  also  been  found  to  work  well,  any 
required  amount  of  heat  being  fully  at  command,  and 
entirely  under  control.  In  the  large  conservatory  the 
noble  bush  of  Luculia  gratissima,  growing  in  the  bed, 
has  been  and  is  still  finely  in  bloom.  Some  doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  succeeding  well  in  a 
conservatory  where  the  temperature  is  so  low  in 
winter  ;  but  the  health  of  the  plant,  and  the  profusion 
of  bloom  which  is  produced  year  after  year,  clearly 
prove  that  it  likes  the  situation.  A  large  graceful  tree 
of  Acacia  oxycedrus  and  other  leguminous  plants  were 
just  bursting  into  blossom,  as  were  also  the  Camellias, 
whieh,  in  connection  with  various  other  things,  will 
soon  produce  a  fine  display,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
render  this  house  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


ivSiscellaueoizs . 

Gardeners'  Soiree. — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the 
Gardeners'  Societies  for  Mutual  Instruction  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  eight  in  number,  held  their 
first  annual  soiree  at  -  the  City  of  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Gould-square,  Crutched  Friars.  Soon  after 
7  o'clock,  the  company  began  to  assemble  in  great 
numbers,  and  by  8  the  hall,  which  was  capable  of 
accommodating  about  300  persons,  was  densely  filled, 
so  much  so,  that  those  who  had  not  previously  pur- 
chased tickets  were  unavoidably  refused  admission. 
After  the  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Fish,  who,  in  a  speech  explanatory  of 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  adverted  to  the  origin  of  so- 
cieties amoDg  gardeners,  and  to  the  indifference  mani- 
fested at  first  by  parties  who  now  begin  to  recognise 
their  importance  ;  he  ascribed  their  present  prosperity 
to  the  reliance  of  members  on  their  own  ■  exertions, 
rather  than  in  the  hope  of  extraneous  support ;  and 
enforced  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  the  same  course. 


Several  other  speeches  were  given.  Mr.  J.  Caie  (of 
the  West  Loudon)  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  benefits 
afforded  to  gardeners  by  these  societies  ;  of  their  ame- 
liorating influence  on  the  mind,  and  their  elevating  and 
refining  tendency  on  the  character.  Mr.  M'Ewex  (of 
the  Regent's  Park)  spoke  of  the  good  already  effected 
by  existing  societies,  and  pointed  out  the  advantage 
that  would  necessarily  accrue  from  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  iu  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
C.  Moore  followed  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Plumridge 
(of  Long  Ditton)  advocated  the  union  of  gardeners' 
societies,  and  enumerated  the  advantages  to  be  realised 
by  the  establishment  of  a  central  metropolitan  Buard  of 
Directors  of  all  the  societies,  by  whom  subjects  might 
be  arranged,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  each,  without 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  either  ;  and  thus 
scope  might  be  given  for  a  large  display  of  that  mutual 
assistance  and  reciprocal  benevolence  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  system  throughout. 
Mr.  Kemp  (of  the  Philanthropic,  Chelsea,)  al- 
luded to  the  plau  adopted  by  the  Chelsea  Society,  of 
affording  pecuniary  as  well  as  other  assistance  to  mem- 
bers in  cases  of  need,  and  advocated  the  same  provision 
being  made  in  connection  with  the  regulations  of  all 
other  societies.  Mr.  Sherwood,  (of  the  Stamfurd  Hill,) 
spoke  of  the  good  effects  of  mutual  instruction  on  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and 
exhorted  gardeners  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Iu  conclusion,  it  might  be  mentioned,  that  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  distributed  40  tickets  among  the 
gardeners  in  their  establishment.  The  meeting,  after 
offering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  broke  up  at 
rather  a  late  hour. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

CONSERVATOU.1.ES,  STOVE,   &e. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — Darkness  and  perma- 
nency of  moisture  are .  regarded  as  the  grand  essen- 
tials ia  the  process  of  germination.  It  is  not  a  very 
good  practice  to  cover  seeds  unusually  deep,  in 
order  to  secure  either  or  both  of  the  above  points. 
Rolling  and  covering  with  litter  are  far  preferable. 
Rolling  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  practised  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  the  rationale  of  this  process  lies,  I  con- 
ceive,^ three  points  :  first, in  thesecuringadueamom  t 
of  moisture  ;  secondly,  a  degree  of  permeability  to  the 
atmosphere ;  and  lastly,  in  all  probability,  iu  an  obstruc- 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  second  point  is  pretty 
well  illustrated  by  the  process  of  potting.  If  a  plant  is 
potted  in  friable  soil,  without  shaking  or  pressing  down, 
the  consequence  is  that  on  the  first  thorough  water- 
ing the  surface  of  that  soil  is  closed  in  a  serious 
degree.  If,  however,  the  soil  being  somewhat  dry,  is 
pressed  tolerably  firm,  watering  cannot  easily  disarrange 
the  mechanical  combination  of  its  parts.  Sphagnum  is 
of  great  use  in  covering  all  small  seeds  impatient  ofjsoil 
covering.  Great  attention  should  be  paid,  however,  to 
the  removal  of  such  screens  in  due  time.  Conservatory. 
— Poinsettias  done  flowering  should  be  removed  to  other 
houses  at  work,  to  make  new  wood  from  which  cuttings 
may  be  raised.  The  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  too, 
may  be  removed  to  heat,  but  not  pruned  ;  if  cuttings  be 
an  object,  they  will  break  better  without  pruning,  being 
liable  to  bleed.  The  routine  here  now  will  be  a  constant 
exchange  with  the  other  houses  or  forcing  pit ;  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  unless  in  blossom,  or  in  fine 
health.  Let  the  heat  be  moderate.  Secure  if  possible  a 
small  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  withont  drip. 
Mixed  Greenhouse. — Those  who  follow  up  the  cultivation 
of  Pelargoniums  should  have  their  plants  duly  attended  to 
in  regard  to  staking  out,  &c.  They  will  bear  shifting  the 
moment  the  blossom-bud  is  formed  in  the  terminal 
points.  Water  very  moderately  after  shifting  until  the 
pot  is  half  full  of  roots  ;  those  not  yet  shifted  will  now 
take  water  freely.  Have  an  eye  to  the  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  &c,  following  the  directions  given  above. 
Tender  annuals,  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c.,shouldnow 
be  sown  ;  they  will  come  up  better,  however,  iu  a  frame 
with  a  slight  heat.  Make  all  cuttings  possible  of  choice 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  other  popular  and 
gay  flowers ;  they  will  all  be  wanted  for  either  pots, 
masses,  or  borders.  Stove  and  OrchidaceouS'house. — 
Orchids  will  now  be  budding  fast ;  beware  of  drip 
lodging  in  the  young  buds ;  where  suspicion  ex- 
ists as  to  danger  in  this  respect,  it  is  some- 
times well  to  remove  some  of  the  old  coating  which 
surrounds  the  bud  ;  by  which  means,  free  circulation  of 
air  is  established.  The  fires  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
lively  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  allow  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  ;  every  leaf  in  the  house  should  be  dry 
for  an  hour  or  so  at  mid-day  ;  after  which  period  the 
air  should  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  atmospheric 
moisture  renewed.  This  treatment  will  be  found  to 
suit  the  majority  of  stove-plants,  as  well  as  Orchids. 
Cold  Plant  Pits. — Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  &c,  &c,  intended  for  an  early  display,  should 
now  be  removed  from  hence  to  a  warmer  atmosphere, 
and  liberally  watered,  shifting  those  which  require  it. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pineries. — Beware  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  bot- 
tom-heat ;  when  much  new  tan  has  been  added, 
in  consequence  of  recent  shifting  or  removals,  this  may 
readily  take  place.  Constant  attention  to  the  trial 
sticks  is  now  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success.  For 
general  purposes  80°  or  85°  is  amply  sufficient.  In- 
crease atmospheric  moisture  with  increase  of  heat  and 
light,  and  give  air  freely  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ; 
shutting  up  a  good  amount  of  solar  heat  when  a  chance 
occurs.  Vineries. — Attend  in  a  regular  way  to  the  dis- 
budding or  stopping  of  superfluous  wood.     Wait  on  the 
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bunches,  which  require  shoulder  tying  ;  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  requires  very  careful  handling.  Allow  a 
brisk  heat  on  sunny  afternoons  ;  but  be  moderate  at 
night ;  let  65°  at  that  period  be  your  maximum.  Fol- 
low up  in  due  order  the  principles  applied  to  the  early 
house  with  those  in  succession.  Keep  up  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture  independent  of  the  sy»inge.  Peach 
Houses. — As  before  observed,  suffer  no  gross  shoots  to 
ramble  above  five  or  six  eyes,  without  stopping  ;  this 
will  do  more  to  equalise  the  sap  than  any  mode  of  winter 
pruning.  If  they  are  properly  attended  to  in  these 
respects  there  will  be  little  left  for  the  knife.  When 
the  fruit  is  as  large  as  marbles,  commence  thinning  only 
a  few  at  a  time.  Air  freely  at  all  other  times  of  the 
day,  and  syringe  liberally  with  much  force  in  the 
afternoon.  Figs,  Cherries,  fyc. — As  soon  as  the  Fig. 
shoots  are  four  or  five  joints  long,  commence  stop- 
ping them  ;  squeeze  them  flat  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  ;  this  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  success  in 
Fig  management.  Ensure  a  steady  degree  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  ;  Figs  are  very  impatient  of  drought — a 
very  short  period  of  neglect  in  this  respect  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  crop.  Cherries. — Advance  the  heat  on 
bright  days,  falling  back  to  a  low  pitch  at  night,  with 
abundance  of  air  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  Kidney  Beans,  §c. — Follow  up  former 
directions  —  regularly  stopping  and  often  sprinkling 
lightly  with  water  round  the  frame.  Pot  off  Melons  into 
single  pots  ;  stop  them,  and  get  them  strong  for  suc- 
cession frames.  Kidney  Beans  as  before  ;  giving  plenty 
of  liquid  manure. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Attend  to  due  preparation  of  the  ground  to  be  used  for 
the  main  crops  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  &c. ;  endea- 
vour to  provide  charred  materials,  half-burnt  weeds,  or 
leaves.  Plant  Seakale  forthwith,  salting  and  manuring 
heavily.  Give  all  Asparagus  beds  a  slight  salting  ;  this 
should  be  done  after  soiling  ;  the  rains  will  carry  it  down 
in  a  progressive  way.  Onions  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible :  choose  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  manured 
for  a  previous  crop,  adding  no  fresh  manure  ;  throw  it 
into  high  beds.  Sow  when  dry,  cover  thinly,  and  roll 
as  hard  as  possible  ;  the  last  advice  will,  perhaps,  not 
applysowellto  clayey  soils.  Orcharding  and  Fruit  trees. 
— Bring  pruning  to  a  close  immediately  ;  root  prune 
over-luxuriant  trees,  allowing  about  a  foot  to  every 
inch  of  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  that  is  to  say, 
for  a  tree  of  4  inches  diameter,  open  a  trench  4  feet  off, 
and  so  on.  Get  Apricots  and  Peaches  covered  forth- 
with. Uncover  Figs,  but  do  not  prune  until  they  begin 
to  swell.  Prune  and  nail  Vines  without  delay,  stopping 
the  fresh  cuts  with  a  patch  of  white  lead. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
All  Grass  lawns  should  now  have  a  thorough  rolling, 
and  all  turfing  repairs  completed  forthwith.  Where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  edge  lines  of  walks,  let  it  be 
done  now  ;  and  as  soon  as  accomplished,  run  the  heavy 
roller  several  times  up  and  down  the  edge,  to  soften 
the  cut  line.  All  edgings  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  walk,  and  they  should 
only  be  fresh  cnt  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the 
line.  High  kept  lawns  should  have  a  single  mowing  on 
the  heels  of  the  roller.  The  covering  must  be  removed 
forthwith  from  all  half  hardy  plants,  climbers,  Roses, 
&c,  also  all  coverings  of  sawdust  and  heavy  mulchings 
from  Fuchsias  and  other  tender  things  ;  do  not  remove 
the  latter  entirely — leave  a  little  to  protect  the  half 
blanched  buds. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — It  was  stated  last  week  that  if  these  plants 
were  not  already  top-dressed,  it  should  immediately  be 
done ;  care,  however,  must  be  observed  in  the  operation 
not  to  injure  the  surface  roots  when  removing  the  soil. 
Though  an  operation  with  which  most  florists  are  con- 
versant, still  to  the  amateur  (for  whom  these  observa- 
tions are  particularly  made)  a  short  description  may  be 
acceptable.  With  a  blunt  stick  carefully  loosen  the 
soil  to  about  the  depth  of  f  of  an  inch,  avoiding  any 
injury  to  the  collar  of  the  plant  ;  having  removed  this, 
replace  it  with  some  compost  of  perfectly  decomposed 
cow-manure  or  horse-manure,  mixed  with  leaf  soil. 
I  would  avoid  anything  too  highly  stimulating.  No 
soil  must  be  allowed  to  drop  between  the  leaves.  After 
having  filled  the  pots  the  required  height,  give  them  a 
slight  watering,  to  settle  the  soil,  and  place  them  in  their 
situation  for  blooming.  Tulip*. — Attend  to  last  week's 
directions,  and  cover  the  beds  with  large  meshed  nets ; 
when  too  small  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  which 
should  be  avoided.  Pansies. — Beds  are  best  made  in 
the  autumn  ;  but  where  plants  have  been  kept  in  pots 
during  the  winter  months,  they  may  now  be  planted 
with  their  balls  entire  on  richly-prepared  beds.  Pinks. 
— These  ought  now  to  be  carefully  gone  over,  the  sur- 
face soil  slightly  forked  over,  and  a  top-dressing  similar 
in  its  composition  to  that  above  recommended  for  Auri- 
culas should  be  put  over  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  i  an  inch. 
Carnations,  fyc. — Planting  time  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing »  g>v«  all  attention  to  the  proper  looking  and  manage- 
ment of  the  soil,  as  much  of  after  success  depends  on 
this. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Curled  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  other  varieties  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe,  may  now  be  removed  to  a  special 
corner  for  seed  ;  as,  however,  any  two  will  corrupt  each 
other,  cottagers  would  do  well  to  have  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  exchange  produce.  Let  the 
early  Peas  be  carefully  sticked,  and  take  care  to  have 
a  good  plot  of  spring  Cabbages  planted.  I  would 
advise  cottagers  not  to  plant  so  many  Potatoes  this 
spring  as  usual  ;  they  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  great  risk, 
and  if  they  fail  the  cottager's  summer  will  be  half  gone; 


moreover,  the  price  is  very  remunerating  at  present.  In 
the  room  of  these,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,or 
Swedes,  may  be  grown,  which  will  either  exchange  with 
the  farmer,  or  realise  a  small  sum  with  which  to  purchase 
Potatoes  next  October.  Slopes  of  Horn  Carrots  may  be 
got  in  still,  soaking  the  seed  in  warm  water  for  a  few 
hours,  to  gain  time  ;  these  will  make  way  in  August  for 
winter  greens.  The  Horn  Carrot  is  a  safer  crop  in 
respect  to  the  grub  than  the  larger  kinds,  and  ripening 
so  early,  gives  a  chance  for  another  crop,  a  most  im- 
portant thing  with  the  cottager.  Sow  Onions  (see 
Kitchen  Garden  Calendar),  load  the  Sea-kale  crowns 
with  soil,  or  ashes  ;  also  place  garden  pots  or  chimney 
pots  over  the  Rhubarb  required  early. 
FORESTING. 
The  sooner  all  planting  affairs  are  "  wound  up  "  the 
better  ;  little  safety  is  there  in  late  spring  planting. 
Finish  all  seed  sowing,  and  get  all  hedging  finished. 
Follow  up  any  thinning  in  ornamental  plantations  with 
the  introduction  of  Hollies,  Thorns,  Laurels,  Rhododen- 
drons, &c,  as  undergrowth;  some  of  the  Berberis 
would  answer  this  purpose  well.  Large  shoots  of  com- 
mon Laurel  may  be  half  cut  through,  and  sunk  to  the 
ground,  laying  a  few  spadefuls  of  soil  on  them ;  they  make 
fine  masses.  Get  dead  fences  up  where  wanted  without 
delay.  Thin  out  Larch  plantations  if  not  done,  dressing 
up  the  stems  to  the  live  wood  of  those  which  remain  ; 
15  to  20  feet  is  considered  a  proper  distance  at  the 
final  thinning. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chlewick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
To  oub  Correspondents — We  have  every  wish  to  oblige  you  by 
answering  all  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Journal :  but  we  must  intreat  you  to  be  reasonable.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  letter  containing  17  questions,  upon  as 
many  different  subjects,  every  one  of  which  have  been  either 
answered  repeatedly,  or  can  be  determined  by  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  our  columns  for  the  last  month  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  we  have  many  such  cases.  To  spare  time  or  space  for 
answering  these  demands  is  impossible  ;  it  is  not  fair  either 
to  ourselves  or  our  readers.  Correspondents  should,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  only  apply  to  us  for  information  upon  points 
which  they  have  previously  taken  reasonable  pains  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  in  documents  accessible  to  every  body. 
The  Reprint  ot  Mr.PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS1  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  Zd.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Bees — /—We  should  be  obliged  by  short  extracts  from  your 

journal :  long  ones  would  overwhelm  us. 
Books — Z  C — We  have  not    seen  the  "  Abridgment   of    the 
Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  but  although  the  work  would  certainly 
bear  abridgment,  yet  the  original  is  not  at  all  too  long.    It 
is  an  excellent  work. 
Cements — G  R  C—  Employ  some  chemical  lutes,or  a  washer  of 
Mackintosh,  and  a  flange  with  screws.     Half-inch  pipes  are 
unfit  for  gardening  purposes  ;  3-iuch  pipes  are  as  small  as  it 
is  fit  to  employ.    You  overwhelm  us  with  questions  :  one  or 
two  at  a  time  if  you  please. 
Disease — Dianthus— No  doubt  your  soil  is  in  fault.    The  black 

spots  are  caused  by  want  of  good  drainage. 
Glass — Llandovery — Plate  glass  does  not  concern  the  objects  of 
our  Journal,  and  we  cannot  help  you.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  any  one  else  can  at  present.  Foreign  plate  is  so  inferior 
to  English,  that  there  is  no  chance  or  reason  in  getting  up 
an  opposition.  It  is  not  to  be  done.  Let  your  young  seed- 
lings alone,  aud  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pruning  knife  at 
planting  time.  Plant  4  feet  apart,  and  thin  plentifully  and 
skilfully. 
Greenhouses — R  O — Greenhouses  are  better  with  open  laps, 
unless  some  more  efficient  mode  of  ventilating  them  than  has 
yet  been  thought  of  can  be  devised. 
Heating—  J  W—  Rooms  heated  by  gas  are  unfit  for  plants,  be- 
cause of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  &c.  It  is  the  worst  of  all 
agents. 
Insects— JfZ>— The  ant  is  called  Myrmica  domestica.  Take 
some  vials,  put  a  little  brown  sugar  in  one,  and  smear  the 
inside  of  others  with  a  little  treacle  or  honey,  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  haunts  of  the  ants.  They 
will  congregate  in  the  vials,  and  when  the  number  is  great, 
cork  up  the  vials  and  dip  them  in  very  hot  water,  and  the 
ants  will  soon  die,  after  which  take  out  the  corks,  and  re- 
place the  traps  ;  the  dead  ants  will  not  prevent  others  from 

entering.     Please  to  tell  us  how  the  plan  succeeds. R E  B 

— No.  1  is  the  larva  of  a  small  Bibio,  (vide  the  Qard.  Chron., 
vol.  iv.  p.  765) ;  No,  2  is  a  worm  which  I  find  in  the  contents 

of  cesspools.     It  will  not  change  to  any  insect.  R Justus 

Tenax — Tour  Centipedes  appear  to  be  the  Geopbilus  carpo- 
phaguB ;  we  know  nothing  of  its  history  beyond  its  living 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
regarding  its  economy  1R B  Chilo — It  is  the  male  of  Cock- 
roach. Wbenthisinsectemergesfrom  thepupa,  like  earwigs 
and  others,  it  is  soft  and  whitish,  but  it  attains  its  natural 

brown  colour  as  it  dries  and  hardens. .ft Sub — Lime-water 

will  kill  slugs  and  snails.  Earwigs  are  trapped  by  placing  dry 
Moss  in  the  bottom  of  small  garden  pots  supported  on  sticks; 
or  by  laying  about  joints  of  withered  Hemlock  or  Beanstalks 


into  which  they  will  creep.  The  traps  should  be  daily  exa- 
mined, and  their  contents  destroyed.  By  this  means  fbese 
pests  may  be  thinned  very  much. J 
Me.  Gordon — A  packet  of  Cucumber  seed  having  been  for- 
warded twice  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Castle  Rinisbottom,  and 
each  time  returned,  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  said 
gentleman,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  his  favouring  me  with 
the  name  of  the  county  and  nearest  post  town,  when  the 
order  will  be  executed  forthwith.  E.  Tiley. 
Melons— fF  W— The  best  of  Melons  is  the  Beech  wood,  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Some  persons,  who  like  red  Melons,  pre- 
fer the  Scarlet  Rock  Cantilupe  and  the  Windsor  Scarlet 
Fleshed  ;  but  we 
do  not  agree  with .  ,  \)& 
them.  These  A  ^-1  - 
maybehadof  all 
respectable  nur- 
serymen ;  we 
never  recom- 
mend trades- 
men. A  good 
tree-guard  and  a 
handsome  one 
will  be  found  in 
our  volume  for 
1843,  p.  6.  We 
now  repeat  the 
cut.  Your  iron 
hurdles  have  but 
one  fault— they 
are  expensive. 
Names  of  Fruits 
—J  G  P—  Your 
Apples  appear  to 
be  the  Court  of 
Wick.  || 
Names  of  Plants 
— T  E  B— Yes  ; 
it  is  allied  to 
them.  It  is  a 
bleached  state 
of  Peltidea  ca- 
nina  ;  but  its 
medicinal  value 
is  small.  It  is 
probably  purga- 
tive.   H  H— 

Clianthus  puni- 
ceus,  and  no- 
thing more. 
Old  Seeds  —  Z — 
Mix  a  little  fresh, 
lime  with  the 
mould  in  which 
you  sow  your 
seeds. 

Pelargonittm— TJie  Captain — Full    and  most  valuable  prac- 
tical directions  for  cultivation  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  for 
1841,  pp.  83  and  100.     We  really  have  nothing  to  add. 
Potatoes— MM  J/—  To  the  eye,  your  Potatoes  are  sound;  but 
when  sliced  they  become   dark-coloured  in  so  short  a  time-- 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  fears,  we  hesitate  to  say  that  they  can  certainly 
be  trusted.     We  hope  they  may.   Pray  make  no  apology ;  the 
subject  is  too  important  to  be  treated  lightly. 
Strawbehries — Fragaria — We  cannot  judge  of  your  case  from 
your  description.    If  a  gardener  cannot  force  Strawberries 
the  simplest  course  is  to— exchange  him.    It  is  the  easiest  of 

all  processes Constant  Reader — They  cannot  be  too  near 

the  light;  if  the  rim  of  the  pot  touches  theglass  and  you  have 
headroom  for  your  fruit,  so  much  the  better. 
Transplanting—  T  S  P—  Trees  oflarge  size,  fruit  trees  as  well 
as  others,  can  be  easily  transplanted  if  you  will  go  to  the 
expense.   The  whole  operation  depends  for  its  success  exclu- 
sively upon  preserving  the  old  roots  entire.    Transplant  as 
soonasyoucan  ;  you  are  already  late.  Ifyou  cannot  do  it  now, 
wait  till  next  November  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  success. 
Verbenas — ENM—  You  must  be  surely  mistaken;  no  person 
calling  himself  a  gardener  would  believe   that  draining  a 
border  kills,  during  winter,  the  Verbenas,  or  anything  else 
that  is  planted  on  it.    No,  no ;  the  person  who  says  that  is  a 
garden-labourer,  not  a  gardener. 
Vine  border —  W  Jones— You  have  made  your  Vine  border  well ; 

and  your  neighbour  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Misc— .ZVjV—  If  you  will  consult  the  indices  of  our  volumes  for 
1842-3  and  4,  you  will  find  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
treatment  of  Calceolarias.  In  last  year's  volume  also,  some 
good  advice  has  been  given  on  the  subject.  No  kind  of  shrub 
will  grow  under  trees  except  the  common  Privet,  Box,  and 
Holly.  J — —  G  J  T — With  the  convenience  of  a  good  frame  you 
may  grow  successfully  Indian  Azaleas  and  Cape  Heaths, 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  They  will  require,  how- 
ever, to  be  well  covered  up  in  frosty  weather.} G  E— 

The  black  powder  which  you  find  under  the  bark  of 
your  Apple  trees  is  the  work  of  insects,  which  attack 
your  tree  because  it  is  unhealthy.  Strip  off  all  the  loose 
bark,    and    manure    your   tree   well,    so    as   to   make   it 

grow. G  R — Any  respectable  nurseryman,  if  he  chooses, 

can  procure  the  Court  Pendu  Plat    Apple   for   you.J 

T  WM — Marine  glue  requires  a  high  temperature  when  it  is 
applied,  and  therefore  is  not  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
putty.    Always  coat  the  knots  in  deal  with  good  red-lead 

paint  before  the  general  painting. Llanrwst — Larch  seed 

is  principally  obtained  from  the  Scotch  seedsmen;  any  nur- 
seryman can  obtain  it  for  you  if  worth  his  while. C  C — Bo- 
tanical paper  has  been  repeatedly  advertised  in  our  columns, 
which  you  must  consult ;  it  is,  as  we  have  frequently  stated, 

the  best  that  is  known. W F  S—  Endive  is  Cichorium  Et- 

divia ;  Chicory  or  Succory  are  the  Cichorium   Intybus. 

Sigma — If  your  Azaleas  and  Heaths  are' struck,  transplait 
them  into  pots  of  sandy  peat,  and  keep  them  under  bel- 
glasses  till  they  have  recovered  the  shift.  The  forks  are  soil 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  Ironmonger,  Witham,  Essex. — WD  C— Norths 
tiles  cannot  be  had  in  London.     We  have  just  had  500  upfrccn. 

Wordsley  for  own  use. A  Sub — Lead  and  glass  are  the  con- 

mon  materials  that  best  resist  the  action  of  sulphuric  acd. 

Snb — Much  information  respecting  the  growth  of  Chic<ry 

has  been  given  in  our  volume  for  1844,  especially  at  p.  2*4. 
It  likes  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  sown  in  drils 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  Seed  may  be  obtained  ft>m 
any  respectable  seedsman;   it  would   be  unfair  to  nane 

dealers.} Z — *f  y°u  wUl  refer  to  our  volume  for  last  yar, 

page  740,  you  will  find  that  your  questionhas  been  answerd.  j 
J P—  We  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  F.'s  address. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cineraria — ^4  Z— The  seedling  you  propose  to  name"  Pery- 
tingle's  Beauty "  is  a  pretty  variety  ;  the  ground  color  is 
white,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  flower  consists  in  the  mds 
of  the  petals  being  edged  with  bright  crimson,  si milarto  a 
Picotee.* 

Primula  sinensis — WE—  If  improvement  is  aimed  at  itfhese 
flowers,  the  fringed  edges  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  tfc  eye 
of  the  flower  attended  to,  as  the  specimen  sent  is  pitpyed; 
the  truss  sent  presents  many  shades  from  white  to  His,  but 
it  exhibits  no  improvement  upon  those  generally  cultiated.- 

V  Asusual,  many  communications  have  been  received  to  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detainedtill  the  necessary  iituiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  <  those 
numerous  correspo»dents,  the  insertion  of  whose  investing 
contributi»Bs  is  still  delayed. 


9.— 1846.] 
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THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  tic,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis. 
appointments  which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining duano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Permian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsutn,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  tho  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Pobseb,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

"LIQUID   MANURE.    ^ 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  TnE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowles,  Engineer,  <fcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street.  London. 


SA T URDA Y,  FEBR UARY  28,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
—,„  -,         ,  (  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Km>»ai>AT,    Mar.    4J  Hi(,„la„d  a„d  Agricultural  Society. 
TmiBBnAY,  —     5— Agriculural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland. 

Wbonksd&t,       —    11 — Agricultural  Soeietynf  England. 
Thursday,  —    13— Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES. 
Faraoastown— Banffshire— Vale  of  Alford— Holdernesi. 
FARMERS*  CLUBS. 


Mar.  2—  Moreton  Hampstead  —  Dar 
lington— St.  Columb — New- 
ark— Markethill — Banchory 

—  8 — Abergavenny  —  Watford  — 

Jedburgh— Si.  Qutvox 

—  4— Monmouth 

—  6—  Hawick 

—  6—  Lichfield  —  St.     Austell  — 

Claydon— Wakefield—  Had- 

lelgh — Debenhain 
«      7 — Northampton  —  Melrose  — 

Durham  —  Carlton-on-Trent 

—Cardiff—  Collumpton 
«—      9.— 8elbv— Eatminsier — Yoxfiird 

— Cirenceater— W.  Ma>k.t 


Mar.  9— Wenlock— Great  Oakley 

10 — St.  Peter's— Wont,. n  Basset 
— Rochford  Hundred — Fram- 
lingham  —  Ardl.rgh —  Dork- 
ing 

11 — Bralntree  and  Booking  — 
Harlesion 

12—  Blofield  and  Walsham  — 
Richmondabire  —  Grove 
Ferry 

13 — Northallerton — Tavistock — 
St.  GermalnB-Chelmsford— 
Haleswonh — Wadebridge 

14— Dartf'ird—  Prr.bua  — Winch- 
comb — Stvan.ea 


We  have  to  add,  in  reference  to  our  remarks  last 
week  on  the  Agricultural  College,  that  we  find 
the  opening  has  been  deferred  until  after  Lady-day, 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Council  to  complete  the  wing  of  the  building, 
so  as  to  accommodate  200  students,  as  originally 
proposed  ;  for  it  appears  doubtful  whether,  with  a 
less  number,  the  establishment  can  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  full  efficiency  at  the  low  charge  for  each  of  SOI. 
per  annum,  which  the  Council  is  anxious  not  to  ex- 
ceed. It  appears,  too,  that  additional  capital  will 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  and  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  College,  and  have  not  yet  lent  their  aid, 
thus  still  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
thereby  extending  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

The  object  of  all  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature  : 
to  exceed,  or  even  reach  in  every  case  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  pattern,  is  impossible,  but  the  more 
closely  it  is  kept  in  view,  and  the  more  nearly  it  is 
attained,  the  more  perfect  the  performance  will  be, 
and  the  more  exactly  will  our  own  ends  be  answered. 
Any  departure  from  the  principles  suggested  in  the 
examples  set  before  us  by  nature,  through  a  hasty 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  object  by  a  nearer  road,  de- 
feats the  intended  purpose.  Shallow  Drainage 
offers  many  evidences  of  this.  The  gravitating 
tendency  of  water  is  perpendicular,  and  the  more  it 
is  made  to  deviate  from  this  course,  the  weaker  the 
effort  of  escape  becomes,  and  the  slower  the  motion 
of  the  fluid,  consequently  a  deep  drain  will  fill 
quicker  than  a  shallow  one,  provided  the  superstra- 
tum of  soil  bo  sufficiently  porous  to  yield  a  passage 
to  the  moisture.  But  this  it  will  do  more  and  more 
readily  every  year,  after  the  drain  is  once  laid,  let 
the  clay  have  been  ever  so  obstinate  at  first.  The 
difficulty  of  making  drainers  believe  this,  occasions 
such  a  perpetual  conflict  between  them  and  their 
employer,  such  a  perpetual  tendency  on  their  part 
to  lay  their  drains  shallower,  that  unless  their  em- 
ployer be  very  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles  he  wishes  to  carry  out,  the  wearing 
and  "  experienced  "  opposition  of  his  "  practical  " 
man,  backed  by  the  tempting  cheapness  of  a  shal- 
lower cutting,  will  prevail.  It  is  important  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  this  :  but,  happily,  the  delu- 
sion of  shallow  drains  is  passing  away  ;  with  many 
other  shallow  things  that  assumed,  in  agriculture, 
the  garb  of  "  practice  "  and  "  experience,"  and  at- 
tempted to  set  up  an  antagonism  between  scientific 
truth  and  practical  expedience,  as  if  what  was  true 
in  the  closet  could  be  false  in  the  field. 

Every  substance  Capable  of  absorbing  water  is 
capable  of  transmitting  it.  If,  on  digging  up  clay, 
we  find  it  damp,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  under- 
mined, and  pressed  upon  by  moisture  from  above, 
the  capillary  sustension  being  overborne,  it  will 
begin  to  weep  from  below,  and  every  drop  that  falls 
wears  a  wider  passage  for  the  next,  so  that  time 
only  would  be  wanting  to  increase  the  porosity  f 


even  were  it  not  more  rapidly  hastened  by  the 
cracking  produced  towards  the  close  of  summer, 
when  even  capillary  attraction  has  lost  its  last  sup- 
ply, and  the  contraction  of  bulk  occasions  separa- 
tion into  parts.  However  long  we  may  have  to 
Wiiit  for  the  completion  of  these  processes,  of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  we  have  nature  on  our  side, 
from  the  moment  the  drain  has  been  effectively  laid. 
The  effect  may  be  slow,  but  the  cause  is  in  certain 
and  perpetual'  operation.  But  we  merely  allude 
here  to  this  physical  law,  as  giving  effect  to  the 
other  hydrostatic  principle  of  perpendicular  descent, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  inoperative  without  it. 
The  tendency  of  a  fluid  to  descend  is  of  course 
equally  strong  in  a  basin  as  in  a  filter,  though  the 
one  holds  it  and  the  other  transmits  it.  Our  object 
is  to  explain  that  a  clay  subsoil,  which  before  acted 
like  the  first,  is  when'  undermined  by  deep  drains 
likened  to  the  second. 

The  whole  principle  of  deep  drainage,  in  its  mere 
mechanical  relation  to  the  soil,  depends  upon  the 
downward  pressure  of  water ;  a  power  so  strong, 
that  it  has  been  put  into  use,  in  the  hydraulic  press 
for  instance,  as  one  of  the  most  irresistible  of  natural 
forces  ;  a  small  tube  of  moderate  height,  charged 
with  fluid,  will  in  virtue  of  this  power,  burst  the 
stoutest  cask,  if  inserted  into  a  well-secured  aper- 
ture ;  and  so  equable  and  searching  is  the  pressure 
of  fluid-weight,  that  it  has  already  been  applied  in 
the  arts.wherevergreatforce,  continuous  action,  and 
perfect  equability  in  its  application,  is  particularly 
desired,  as  in  the  proving  of  gun-barreis,  the  testing 
of  cast-iron  beams  and  other  purposes  where  the 
general  stoutness  of  material  affords  no  security 
against  the  weakness  of  its  weakest  parts. 

Now  anybody  who  has  carefully  and  personally 
examined  the  character  of  the  very  stiffest  clays, 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that,  like  ourselves, 
they  have  their  weak  points  ;  here  there  is  a  natural 
crack,  there  a  "  sand-pot ;"  here  again  a  bit  of  im- 
bedded gravel,  there  a  vein  or  cleavage  filled  with 
lighter  soil  of  some  description  ;  that  in  fact,  how- 
ever obdurate  in  general  character,  perfect  contin- 
uity of  texture  is  never  to  be  met  with.  So  long- 
as  these  escapements,  so  to  cajl  them,  have  no  vent 
underneath,  they  remain  comparatively  inactive  ; 
but  once  undermine  the  field  by  deep  drains,  and 
their  valuable  office  begins  to  show  itself.  The 
subsoil  which  before  held  up  the  surface-water  like 
a  basin,  now  begins  to  transmit  it  like  a  filter  ;  every 
succeeding  summer  increases  the  number  of  cracks, 
as  the  drying  clay  gives  way  to  the  contracting 
tendency,  and  surrenders  that  continuity  of  texture 
which  depended  upon  the  imprisonment  of  its 
moisture.  Where  one  drop  of  water  descends  and 
escapes,  another  must  follow  it,  till  the  last  be  gone, 
drawing  the  air  after  it.  From  the  moment  the 
system  of  regeneration  commences — to  use  the  for- 
midable words  of  the  chemist — the  protoxide 
begins  to  be  converted  into  the  peroxide  ; 
that  is,  slightly  oxygenated  earth,  which  repels 
vegetation,  changes  gradually  by  contact  with  at- 
mospheric air  into  the  highly  oxygenated  earth, 
which  favours  vegetation  ;  and  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  formerly  turned  up  like  fish-hoohs  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  subsoil,  now  plunge  boldly  into 
it,  and  add,  by  their  eventual  decay,  to  its  vegetable 
character. 

The  student  in  hydrostatic  science  is  astonished 
at  the  surprise  with  which  a  writer  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  tells  us  that 
his  4-foot  drains  drew  off  the  water  in  half  the 
time  that  his  3-feet  drains  used  to  do.  It  would 
be  a  marvel  to  him,  contradictory  to  every  known 
principle  in  the  laws  of  fluids,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
The  deeper  the  drain,  the  more  irresistible  the 
pressure  of  the  water  towards  it,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  escape.  A.  simple  experiment  will  illus- 
trate this.  Let  a  gun-barrel  be  filled  with  water 
and  held  vertically,  allowing  the  fluid  to  escape  at 
the  nipple.  The  column  of  water  will  drive  the 
fluid  out  with  a  force  increasing  rapidly  with  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  escape  to  the  mouth  of 
the  barrel  ;  as  the  column  decreases  in  depth,  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  stream  will  diminish  also  ; 
till  at  last  the  fluid,  instead  of  being  projected  several 
yards,  merely  escapes  in  drops.  It  is  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  deep  drain  acts  with  more 
energy  than  a  shallow  one,  exemplifying  one  of  the 
soundest  maxims  of  agricultural  science — that  if 
you  drain  the  subsoil,  the  soil  will  drain  itself. 

It  is  a  mere  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  most  stubborn  clay,  of  any  description  or 
locality  whatsoever,  which  can  long  resist  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle.  Every  workman  that  ever 
handled  a  draining  tool  knows  that  it  is  easier  to 
cut  drains  in  winter  than  in  summer,  because  in 
winter  the  clay  is  wet,  thereby  showing  that  it  has 
been  penetrated  by  the  surface  moisture.  Herein 
lies  the  whole  (mechanical)  principle  of  drainage. 


If  the  water  can  make  its  way  into  it,  it 
can  make  its  way  through  it.  Give  it  a 
channel  of  escape  underneath,  and  every  pore 
by  which  the  descending  fluid  is  transmitted,  how- 
ever slowly  at  first,  becomes  worn  and  widened, 
year  after  year,  by  the  perpetual  attrition  of  the 
tiny, thread-like  stream  that  once  has  found  its  vent. 

The  observer  of  Nature  will  find  that  every  effort 
to  imitate  the  principles  on  which  her  operations 
are  conducted,  receives  adventitious  and  unex- 
pected aid  at  her  hands,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  pattern  is  followed  out. 
We  remarked,  in  a  former  Paper,  that  in  soils  which 
drain  naturally,  the  descent  of  the  water  is  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  laying 
shallow  drains,  we  lose  sight  of  the  pattern,  and 
attempt  to  create  a  more  lateral  and  horizontal 
flow  of  the  moisture,  saturating  the  soil  near  tlte 
drain  by  the  lateral  pressure,  sluggish  as  it  is,  of 
the  rain  that  fell  further  off,  towards  the  crown  of 
the  ridge  ;  a  tardy  escape,  and  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  moisture,  is  the  pernicious  conse- 
quence. But  he  who  has  the  acuteness  to  perceive, 
and  the  boldness  to  follow  closely,  the  true  pattern 
exhibited  in  naturally  free  subsoils,  puts  himself  at 
once  within  the  protection  of  the  hydrostatic  law 
above  explained  ;  and,  while  deriving  an  unforeseen 
assistance,  learns  an  instructive  and  profitable 
lesson  in  the  consistency  and  convergence  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  that  work  together  for  good,  how- 
ever apparently  unconnected.  He  who  would  bring 
up  the  pearl  must  keep  his  eyes  open  and  dive  deep. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said,  applies  only  to  the 
mechanical  principles  of  drainage  ;  the  far  more 
important  investigation  of  it,  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  we  must  postpone  for  further  remark. — 
C.  W.  H. 


DEEP  DRAINING. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  communication  on 
draining,  by  Mr.  Mechi,  in  your  Number  for  7th  of 
February,  and  beg  to  offer  some  remarks  suggested  by 
its  perusal. 

I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  actual  experiment,  that 
rain-water  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  4  or  5  feet  drains, 
though  formed  merely  by  tiles  or  pipes,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  article  referred  to ;  and  the  familiar 
instances  there  adduced  to  show  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing water  out  of  places  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
dry,  might  well  convince  objectors  of  the  propriety  of 
keeping  silence  until  they  have  put  the  matter  to  the 
test  for  themselves. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  case, 
which  has  been  much  overlooked  in  such  discussions, 
viz.,  that  by  deepening  the  drains  you  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  retain  moisture  beneficially. 
Strong  undrained  soil  is  saturated  by  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  rain  ;  and  whatever  more  falls  upon 
it  while  in  that  state  must  run  off  from  the  surface,  or 
stagnate  upon  it ;  whereas  if  drained  the  surplus  water 
is  not  only  got  rid  of  below,  but  the  whole  depth,  from 
the  surface  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  has  acquired  the  capacity  of  keeping  in  store  just 
so  much  as  it  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop  upon 
it.  A  cask  tapped  at  the  bottom  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  a  drain,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  a 
cask  or  other  vessel  filled  with  sponge,  and  tapped  at  the 
bottom,  affords  a  better.  If  water  is  poured  into  such 
a  vessel,  it  is  obvious  that  none  can  escape  below,  until 
the  sponge  has  drunk  its  fill ;  but  if  you  continue  pour- 
ing on  the  top  the  surplus  will  begin  to  escape  by  the  tap 
in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  land 
thoroughly  drained,  and  deeply  ploughed,  stands  drought 
better  than  any  other :  it  has  not  merely  been  furnished 
with  the  means  of  ridding  itself  of  surplus  water,  and 
so  of  protecting  its  crop  from  drowning  ;  it  has  acquired 
also  the  power  of  retaining  in  itself  a  supply  against  a 
time  of  drought,  and  so  of  preventing  its  perishing  of 
thirst.  By  treating  soil  in  this  way  it  is  found  that 
plants  grown  upon  it  send  down  their  roots  without  fear, 
and  are  greatly  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season.  It  follows  as  another  consequence  of 
this,  that  tiles  or  pipes  of  small  bore  may  more 
safely  be  used  in  deep  than  in  shallow  drains : 
for  a  shallow  drain  must  pass  the  water  nearly  as  fast  as 
it  falls  ;  whereas,  it  is  a  good  while  before  ■  a  deep  one 
gets  anything  to  do  at  all  ;  and  under  continued  rain 
the  small  pipe,  owing  to  the  help  which  it  gets  from  the 
great  depth  of  porous  matter  lying  above  it,  is  able  to 
dispose  of  an  amount  of  water  which  would  swamp  it 
altogether,  if  it  lay  nearer  the  surface.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  the  use  of  such  very  small  pipes  ;  for 
when  all  the  other  items  of  expense  remain  the  same,  it 
seems  a  pity  for  the  sake  of  6s.  or  8s.  per  acre  to  risk 
the  efficiency  of  such  a  costly  operation.  A  field  can- 
not be  said  to  be  thoroughly  drained  until  provision  has 
been  made  for  carrying  off  all  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it 
by  the  drains,  and  without  any  running  on  the  surface. 
Now,  let  any  one  look  at  the  quantity  of  water  running 
in  the  furrows  of  a  close  bottomed  field  during  a  heavy 
rain,  and  he  will  see  that  in  order  to  get  it  all  passed  off 
in  one-inch  pipes,  the  drains  must  either  be  very  near 
each  other,  or  else  made  much  deeper  than  usual.  I 
have  already  given  reasons  to  prove  that  the  latter 
alternative  will  suffice  ;  but  if  auy  one  question  it,  let 
him  visit  during  a  heavy  rain  any  undrained  field  lying 
on  a  really  open  subsoil,  and  he  will  find  nearly  the 
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whole  water  sinking  down  when  it  falls,  and  very  little 
running  in  the  furrows.  Now,  thorough  draining  will  im- 
part these  conditions  to  any  soil,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  whole  of  the  rain  will  sink  where  it  falls,  and  the 
surplus  escape  hy  the  drains,  instead  of  the  furrows. — 
J.  IV.,  Berwickshire,  Sept.  17. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY.  § 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE     SOCIAL     STATE     OF     THE     ANALOGOOS     CLASSES     IN 

IRELAND. 

By  Maetin  Doyle. 
(Continued  from  p.  122.) 
While  pursuing  the  remarks  already  published  un- 
der this  head,  I  have  met  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
with  some  pithy  aphorisms  "  On  Leases  and  Corn 
Rents.  &c."  which  are  pertinent  to  the  poiut\uuder  our 
immediate  consideration. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  would  grant  a 
lease  without  deriving  thenceforth,  or  in  prospect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  some  advantage  to  himself  be- 
yond what  he  would  derive  from  an  annual  letting  ef 
land  ;  and  whoever  instils  into  the  farmers'  minds  that 
they  are  to  expect  leases  at  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  expiration  of  them  to  be  paid  for  all 
enexhausted  improvements,  is  no  true  friend  of  theirs, 
but  the  reverse,  raising  hopes  and  expectations  which 
common  sense  may  tell,  them  will  never  be  realised." 

"  The  length  of  the  term  should  depend  on  the  im- 
provements covenanted  to  be  effected  by  the  tenant." 

If  a  tenant,  not  knowing  his  business,  undertakes  the 
management  of  a  farm  aud  fails  of  success,  or  if,  though 
sufficiently  skilful,  he  becomes  bankrupt  by  extrava- 
gance and  carelessness,  it  would  be  hard  that  his  land- 
lord should  suffer  "  for  the  ignorance  of  his  tenant,"  or 
be  a  loser  by  bis  wilful  neglect. 

Leases  for  a  short  time  to  preserve  the  landlord  from 
suffering  hy  the  negligence,  insufficiency,  or  dishonesty 
of  a  tenant,  have  long  been  usual  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  landlord  keeps  the  farm-buildings,  &c.  ip 
repair,  allowing  also  liberally  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  Brittany  (as  throughout  France)  leases  for 
seven  or  nine  years  have  superseded  the  old  contracts 
(which  were  practically  of  long  duration),  because  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  became  entirely  changed 
at  the  revolution,  which  introduced,  in  place  of  the 
hereditary  lords  of  the  soil,  who  were  regarded  with 
respect  and  whose  words  were  as  bonds,  a  new  pro- 
prietary class,  who  obtained  the  land  by  purchase  from 
the  state,  and  who  in  many  instances  were  detested  by 
the  peasantry  for  their  intrusion.  The  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  thenceforth  became  a  matter 
of  mere  commercial  interest  on  both  sides,  and  the 
continuance  of  their  connection  became  no  further  de- 
sirable than  it  was  rendered  so  by  motives  of  mutual 
convenience. 

One  of  the  old  usages  has  continued,  however,  in 
force,  and  its  influence  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  the  exhaustion  of  a  farm  by  a  tenant  holding 
on  a  short  lease,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the 
owner,  and  probable  loss,  with  certain  inconvenience  to 
the  succeeding  occupier. 

This  is  termed  the  usage  of  revenant  bon  which  is 
analogous  to  the  arriere  gmsse  of  Flanders,  and  "  con- 
sists principally  in  the  value  of  the  manure  on  the 
farm  whether  accumulated  on  the  premises  or  incor- 
porated with  the  land,  and  unconsumed  by  crops. 
Straw,  standing  timber,  and  (negatively)  the  repairs 
with  winch  the  tenant  is  chargeable  by  his  lease  and 
which  he  leaves  to  be  executed  by  his  successor.  But 
the'essential  point  is  the  just  estimation  of  the  quantity 
of  humus  contained  in  the  soil.  Now  those  only  who 
know  by  experience  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
renovating  an  exhausted  soil,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
general  and  individual  advantage  of  a  usage  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  combine  the  interests  of  the  out-going 
with  those  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  their  united 
interests  with  those  of  the  proprietor  and  the  public."* 

The  awards  of  the  revenant  bon  are  made  by  two  ex- 
perienced valuators,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  an 
umpire  is  called  in. 

The  custom  of  taking  largefines,  with  lowrents,on  each 
Benewal  of  a  lease  is  not  uncommon  in  Brittany,  especially 
in  Bas  Leon,  where  it  is  not  unusual,  as  M.  Sousvestre 
states,  to  pay  ten  times  the  yearly  rent  in  a  single  fine. 
This  is  a  miserable  system,  by  which  the  tenant  is  de- 
prived of  the  capital  necessary  for  his  operations,  but 
advocated  by  needy  or  avaricious  proprietors  on  the 
ridiculous  plea  that  it  tests  the  solvency  of  the  tenant. 
So  it  does,  with  a  vengeance  ;  it  treats  him  like  the 
horse  which  was  brought  by  degrees  to  live  on  a  single 
straw  per  diem  ;  but  then  he  died  of  inanition. 

The  old  Irish  covenants — remnants  of  feudality — 
respecting  the  payment  of  duty  on  fowls,  pigs,  &c,  are 
often  introduced  into  the  Breton  leases  of  modern 
times  ;  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  and  disputation 
between  the  parties  concerned. 

M.  Sousvestre  describes  an  amusing  scene  at  which 
he  was  present.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had  just  con- 
cluded the  terms  of  a  lease  with  a  peasant,  demanded 
over  and  above  a  fat  pig  yearly.  The -other  demurred, 
declaring  that  if  he  were  to  accede  to  this  he  would  be 
ruined.  He  offered  a  sucking  pig  however;  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  proprietor.  The  result  was,  the  notary 
who  wrote  down  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  inserted 
un  cocknn  raisonnable. 

Farming  on  shares  is  common  in  this  poor  country 
*  Sousvestre. 


with  the  petty  proprietors.     The  landlord  provides  the  i  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  purchase  their  different 
capital  and   divides   the   profits   with  the  tenant,   the  |  shares  *  so  as  to  enclose  them  iu  one  ring  fence  ;  for  if 


returns  being  commonly  made  in  kind ;  the  landlord 
has  his  own  stores  for  grain,  &c,  and  only  receives  in 
cash  his  share  of  the  sales  made  at  the  cattle  and 
horse  fairs.  This  primitive  mode,  which  can  never 
establish  an  independent  yeomanry,  is  highly  objection- 
able, and  ought  never  to  exist  except  under  the  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  of  a  new  county.  Yet  the 
peasantry,  who  thus  submit  to  the  continued  and  sus- 
picious surveillance  of  their  masters,  are,  though  de- 
pendent in  some  respects,  better  off  than  day  labourers 
anywhere,  and  far  more  comfortable  than  the  majority 
of  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland. 

The  class  which  most  nearly  resembles  them  in  the 
latter  country  is  that  of  the  dairymen,  who  pay  for  each 
cow  a  fixed  sum,  or  a  given  number  of  firkins  of  butter 
to  the  graziers,  who  hire  out  to  them  the  dairy  cow, 
and  provide  pasturage  and  winter  keep  for  them  ; — a 
class  of  the  Irish  peasantry  too  in  Connemara  enter  into 
engagements  with  the  proprietors  and  larger  farmers  to 
plant  the  Potatoes,  manure  the  laud,  and  give  half  the 
crop  to  the  landlord;  this  usage,  however,  loses  its 
analogy  with  that  on  Brittany  iu  two  important  parti- 
culars— the  duration  of  the  agreement,  which  is  but  for 
a  single  year,  and  its  application  to  Potatoes  alone. 
Mr.  Jagoe,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  Lord  Devon  and  the  other  Land  Com- 
missioners, has  recorded  his  opinion  that  "  If  that 
system  were  introduced  more  generally,  it  would  be  a 
very  favourable  change  [in  comparison  to  the  con-acre 
system."  He  continues  thus  without  perhaps  knowing 
of  the  existence  of  the  same  usage  iu  Brittany. 
"  Through  the  greater  part  of  Italy  land  is  cultivated 
on  the  Metayer  system,  which  is,  that  the  landlord 
builds  a  house,  and  drains  the  farm  if  requisite,  and  the 
tenant  and  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  season  divide  the 
crop  or  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The  Metayer  is  bound 
to  send  the  landlord's  portion  of  the  crop  either  to  the 
market  or  to  the  landlord's  granary." 

He  does  not  even  always  find  the  seed,  and  only  pays 
half  the  land  taxes.  Yet,  if  the  tenant  has  sufficient 
capital,  it  is  better  for  him  to  cultivate  upon  his  own 
account.  We  like  the  notion  of  independence,  and 
would  therefore  endeavour  to  save  him  from  the  con- 
tinued and  vexatious  inspections  of  the  landowner  or 
his  bailiff.  There  is  under  this  system  a  want  of  per- 
petuity or  reasonable  certainty  of  continued  tenure. 

If  the  tenant  portion  of  the  Breton  farmers  who,  from 
the  termination  of  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  system  in 
the  14th  century  to  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  the 
last,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  reclaim  the  lands,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with  very  short  leases  and 
some  uncertainty  of  possession,  they  should  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  cultivating  them,  or  even  in  drain- 
ing or  otherwise  improving  their  meadows  and  arable 
fields.  Under  the  previous  circumstances  the  seigneurs 
and  their  tenants  were  connected  by  the  strong  bonds  of 
hereditary  attachment  ;  the  latter  had  no  apprehension 
of  being  dispossessed  of  their  farms,  nor  the  former  any 
disposition  to  remove  them.  As  far  as  mutual  confi- 
dence wa3  concerned,  a  strong  motive  to  industry  was 
not  wanted  ;  yet  apathy,  ignorance,  prohibitory  clauses 
against  innovation  in  the  existing  usages,  and  blind 
attachment  to  the  primitive  system  of  grazing,  which 
required  no  exertions  of  labour  ( and  which  was  perhaps 
inevitable  from  the  paucity  of  labourers  comparatively 
with  the  extent  of  country),  concurred  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  of  husbandry.  To 
these  obstacles  must  also  be  added  the  poverty  of  the 
province,  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  farm-roads, 
the  total  dearth  of  calcareous  manure  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  andthewant  ofchemical knowledge tosupply 
artificial  fertilisers.  Such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  always  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  and 
uninviting  to  the  owners  of  those  wild  tracts  individually 
to  undertake  the  reclamation  cf  them. 

At  the  first  revolution,  too,  many  of  the  titles  of  the 
proprietors  to  their  estates  were  lost,  intentionally  de- 
stroyed, or  so  intermingled  with  enormous  masses  of 
deeds  scattered  so  promiscuously  in  the  bureaus,  that 
their  recovery  was  a  mere  chance,  and  the  arrange- 
ments between  parties  concerning  the  properties  affected 
by  them,  often  became  subjects  of  hard  dealing,  dis- 
honesty, and  compromise  of  rights  ;  fraud,  imposition, 
and  chicane  aided  in  prolonging  difficulties  as  regarded 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  years  passed  before  order 
was  restored. 

The  industrial  resources  of  the  province  are  now  in  a 
course  of  progressive,  though  slow,  development— peace 
is  producing  her  fruits  in  civilization  and  agricultural 
advancement — yet  the  lands  which  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  superficial  area  of  Brittany  are  yet,  compa- 
ratively, in  a  state  of  nature.  The  existing  causes  of 
this  continued  negligence  may  be  thus  summed  up: — 

1.  The  natural  infertility  of  the  soil,  whose  surface  is  a 
thin  covering  of  vegetable  detritus  and  silicious  sand  ; 
the  subsoil  being  either  argil  or  rotten  schistus,  with  a 
very  shallow  layer  of  silex  intervening,  called  prit-prat, 
which  frequently  contains  oxide  of  iron.  In  summer, 
when  there  is  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture,  the  earth 
becomes  too  dry  ;  in  winter,  from  the  opposite  defect, 
it  is  difficult  to  work  it.  The  vegetable  matter  on  the 
surface  consists  principally  of  Heath  (Erica  vulgaris), 
and  Furze  (Ulex  europaus),  no  very  promising  kind  of 
soil  it  must  be  admitted  for  cultivation. 

2.  When  property  was  sold  after  the  state  of  anarchy 
alluded  to,  a  considerable  part  of  the  "  landes  "  had  been 
confiscated  with  other  property  of  the  seigneurs,  which 
were  purchased  by  numerous  small  farmers  from  whom 


any  intermediate  owners  were  indisposed  to  sell  their 
lots  or  asked  extravagant  prices  for  them,  a  difficulty 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Irish  land  pro- 
prietor finds  in  squaring  his  farms  and  concentrating 
detached  holdings  would  meet  him  and  prevent  the 
desired  alteration. 

3.  Many  communes  (or  parishes)  possess  rights  of 
commonage  on  the  landes  which  they  obtained  from 
time  to  time  from  the  seigneurs,  and  as  their  inhabi- 
tants obtain  from  the  surface  heath  sufficient  to  thatch 
their  cabins,  litter  for  their  cattle,  and  a  little  scanty 
herbage  for  their  stunted  cows  and  sheep,  they  would 
think  it  unnecessary  to  teaze  the  ground  with  ploughs 
and  harrows,  or  to  drive  a  spade  into  it,  even  if  by 
some  mutual  understandings  with  their  neighbours  they 
obtained  the  privilege  of  enclosing  allotments — such  is 
the  indolence  and  stupidity  of  these  people. 

4.  The  want  of  enterprise  and  adequate  capital  among 
the  natives  for  large  operations,  especially  if  the  results 
be  problematical. 

5.  The  marked  dislike  which  they  have  to  the  inter- 
ference of  strangers  among  them,  especially  if  these 
have  not  Breton  blood,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  Breton 
tongue. 

(To  be  continued.)  r  "; 


THE  DEANSTON  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINING 
AND  DEEP  WORKING. 

[We  take  the  following  important  communication 
from  a  report  in  the  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette,  of  a  late 
Council  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland.] 

"  The  great  leading,  proposition  of  the  Deanston  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  sha'lf'be 
rendered  uniformly  and  thoroughly  dry,  and  that  the 
soil  shall  be  deeply  worked.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
important  objects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  following 
rules  be  implicitly  followed ;  for  an  imperfect  adoption 
of  the  principles  laid  down,  or  a  defective  execution  of 
the  work  to  be  performed,  will,  in  effect,  destroy-the 
character  of  the  system.  The  first  point  to  be  attended 
to  is  to  see  that  a  sufficient  outfall  for  the  drainage 
water  is  available,  for  the  extent  of  land  to  be  thoroughly 
drained,  whether  a  district,  a  farm,  or  a  field.  In  many 
situations  the  rivers  and  brooks  which  afford  an  outlet 
for  the  natural  surface  drainage  are  too  high  in  the 
surface  of  their  beds,  even  for  complete  surface  drain- 
age, and  especially  in  times  of  flood  in  flat  districts. 
When  under-draining  is  to  be  effected,  a  fall  of  at  least 
4  feet  from  the  surface  is  requisite,  to  ensure  at  all  times 
a  free  discharge  for  the  drainage  water.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  outfall  by  the  larger  rivers  becomes.a  public 
work,  and  has  so  far  in  Ireland  been  accomplished 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Works.  The  outfalls  by 
the  lesser  streams,  and  by  artificial  cuts,  or  water 
courses,  is  so  far  provided  for  by  the  Drainage  Act. 
There  still  remains  the  immediate  outfall,  which  can  only 
be  provided  for  by  the  large  proprietors,  who  possess 
whole  drainage  districts,  or  by  the  wise  and  friendly 
co-operation  of  smaller  proprietors,  where  the  drainage 
district  is  divided  into  separate  possessions.  The  direc- 
tion of  plans  for  such  operations  will  require  special 
engineers  for  each  respective  locality,  all,  however,  sub- 
ject to  these  general  rules.  That  all  natural  or  artificial 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  the  stream  should  be  re- 
moved or  modified,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow — 
that  the  channels  of  the  rivers  or  streams  should  be 
made  as  ample  as  circumstances  will  admit — that 
the  line  of  direction  shall  be  as  straight  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  that  an 
uniform  width  of  channel  shall  be  adopted.  When 
rivers  continue  their  course  in  a  long  valley,  where 
there  is  much  flat  and  valuable  land,  and  where  the 
channel  of  the  river  cannot  be  got  sufficiently  deep 
to  avoid  overflowing  in  floods,  then  embankments  should 
be  raised  up  to  protect  the  low  lands  from  overflowing, 
and  the  outfall  for  the  under-drainage  of  sueh  lands 
should  be  provided  for  by  an  artificial  cut,  having  its 
outfall  into  the  river,  at  the  lowest  point  which  can  be 
reached.  The  outfall  being  sufficient  from  the  natural 
position  of  the  ground,  or  having  been  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial means,  the  district,  farm,  or  field  is  in  a  position 
for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  Deanston  system. 
The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  main  outlet  of  the  farm 
should,  in  its  whole  course,  never  be  less  than  4  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases,  will  npt  admit  of  so  much,  and 
the  compliance  with  this  rule  must,  therefore,  he 
judged  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  frequent  drains  designed  to  give  the 
character  of  thorough  drainage  to  the  land  should  be 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  descent  as  indi- 
cated by  the  general  inclination  of  the  sm-face  of  the 
field.  They  should  be  set  off  strictly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  where  not  interfering  much  with  the  proper 
line  of  declination,  they  should  be  parallel  to  the  fences. 
The  lines  of  drains  should  be  carried  uniformly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  field,  without  reference  to  the 
apparent  wet  or  dry  condition  of  the  soil.  There  should 
be  a  receiving  drain  formed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
field,  which  drain  should  be  9  feet  or  thereabouts  dis- 
tant from  the  fence,  especially  if  it  is  a  live  fence,  or  if 
there  be  any  hedgerow  trees.  This  drain  should  be  at 
least  6  inches  lower  in  the  level  of  its  bottom,  than  the 
bottoms  of  the  frequent  drains,  which   discharge  their 

*  We  ha  ve  known  seventeen  families  to  live  in  one  great 
chateau  and  Its  offices,  neiar  Lanjiion,  joint  proprietors  of  the 
property  on  which  jt  stamls,  and  disi,sreeing, about  the  terms 
of  partition,  to  the  injury  of  all  the  partit's' concerned. 
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water  into  it,  and  the  open  of  the  drain  should  he  ample 
in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  field.  All  open  ditches 
should  be  filled  up  hy  forming  a  conduit  with  stones  or 
tiles  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  in  earth  to  level  it  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  field.  Where  any  hollow  intervenes 
in  the  area  of  the  field,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a  sub- 
main  drain,  similar  to  the  one  described,  as  the  receiv- 
ing drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  ;  and  such  drain 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  in  the  most 
direct  course  to  the  nearest  outfall. 

"  The  distance  of  the  parallel  drains  from  each  other 
should  never  be  more  than  25  feet,  and  need  not  be 
less  than  15  feet.  If  placed  at  more  than  25  feet 
apart,  the  laws  of  percolation  do  not  admit  of  a  sufii- 
rciently  quick  passage  of  the  water,  to  ensure,  at  all 
times,  thorough-drainage.  If  placed  nearer  than 
'15  feet,  an  additional  expense  is  incurred,  without  a 
corresponding  benefit.  In  practice  21  feet  apart  has 
been  found  to  be  an  arrangement  suited  to  effect 
thorough-drainage  in  all  soils.  A  fixed  rule  is  always 
desirable,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  without  risk  of  much 
unfitness ;  I,  therefore,  advise  the  adoption  of  21  feet  as 
the  regulated  distance.  The  depth  of  the  frequent 
drains  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  field,  when  levelled  down,  and 
need  not  be  more  than  3G  inches.  Indeed,  a  greater 
depth  is  in  most  circumstances  injurious,  as  the  subsoil 
in  the  region  immediately  above  the  level  line  of  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  is  too  far  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  to  permit  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  in 
dry  periods.  In  cutting  the  drains  the  plough  may  be 
used  as  an  assistant,  by  taking  out  the  first  10  or 
12  inches  of  the  soil.  The-  drains  should  be  cut  as 
narrow  and  as  straight  and  uniform  in  the  sides  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  admit.  All  stones  of  whatever 
size  interfering  with  the  line  of  the  drain  should  be  re- 
moved. The  bottom  of  the  draius  should  not  be  more 
than  4  inches  wide,  and  even  narrower  where  tiles  or 
tubes  are  to  be  used.  The  bottoms  should  be  cut  in  as 
smooth  and  uniform  a  plane  as  possible,  to  insure  the 
free  and  uniform  flow  of  the  water,  and  to  form  a  proper 
bed  for  tiles  or  tubes,  when  such  are  used.  As  to  the 
material  with  which  the  open  of  the  drain  is  to  be 
maintained  for  the  free  passage  of  the  water,  it  may 
consist  of  any  durable  matter  arranged  in  any  fitting 
form.  What  I  especially  recommend  is— 1st,  stones 
gathered  from  the  field,  of  a  size  not  exceeding  2h 
inches  in  their  greatest  diameter,  or  stones  broken  from 
large  masses  to  that  size.  Tiles,  either  of  the  horse- 
shoe section  with  soles,  tubes  of  tiles  not  less  than 
2  inches  in  internal  diameter,  or  any  other  suitable 
material  made  in  any  suitable  form. 

"  In  laying  the  material  into  the  drain  it  is  necessary 
to  do  it  with  care,  and  to  place  the  whole  in  as  uniform 
a  manner  as  possible.  AVhen  soft  places  occur  in  the 
subsoil,  or  where  running  sand  prevails,  I  recommend 
that  the  drain  should  be  cut  a  little  wider  and  deeper  at 
such  places  ;  and  that  a  thin  turf  or  scraw  be  laid,  and 
the  stones  or  tiles,  or,  in  the  absence  of  turf,  a  quantity 
of  stiff  clay,  well  tramped  in,  will  suit  as  well.  Where 
broken  stones  are  used  for  filling,  they  should  be  care- 
fully thrown  in  with  no  earth,  and  as  little  debris  of  the 
stone  as  possible  amongst  them.  They  should  be  put 
into  the  depth  of  from  fi  to  8  inches,*  and  be  dressed  to 
an  uniform  surface  at  the  top.  Over  the  stones  a  thin 
turf  or  scraw  should  be  laid,  all  along,  with  the  grassy 
side  down,  the  turf  to  fill  the  drain  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  joining  at  the  ends  of  the  successive  scraws 
should  over-lap  each  other,  so  that  no  opening  shall  be 
left  for  soil  to  get  in  amongst  the  stone.  Over  this  turf 
or  scraw  a  portion  of  the  stiffest  and  most  sterile  of  the 
subsoil  should  be  filled  in  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches, 
and  that  should  be  well  trampled  down,  the  purpose 
being  to  seal  completely  the  top  of  the  stones,  so  that  no 
soil  may  find  its  way  through  ;  and  no  water,  except 
by  filtration  after  the  soil  shall  have  partially  opened 
from  its  dry  position.  The  superincumbent  layers  of 
the  soil  put  in  should  also  be  compacted  by  tramping, 
as  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  drains  than  loose 
earth  filling  in,  whereby  water  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  wet  weather,  to  the  great  danger  of  filling  the  open 
of  the  drain  with  silt.  In  filling  over  the  tiles  or  tubes, 
turfs  or  scraws  are  unnecessary,  unless  the  subsoil  is 
very  free  and  sandy.  A  quantity  of  stiff  and  pure  clay 
makes  the  very  best  covering,  and  should  be  well 
tramped,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  tiles.  The 
successive  layers  of  soil  should  also  be  carefully  com- 
pacted. The  surface  or  active  soil  should  never  be  put 
into  the  lower  part  or  the  drain,  but  should  be  kept  as 
the  surplus  to  throw  over  the  general  surface,  or  to  fill 
up  hollow  furrows. 

"  After  the  draining  has  been  accomplished,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  subsoil  is  essential  to  its  thorough  effect. 
This  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  free  soils,  until 
the  drains  have  been  in  operation  for  12  months  ;  and 
in  very  stiff  and  plastic  clay,  it  should  not  be  attempted 
for  two  years  afterwards,  unless  after  a  very  dry  season. 
The  moving  of  the  subsoil  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
subsoil  plough,  by  the  spade,  by  the  fork,  by  the  mat- 
tock or  by  the  crowbar,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  party.  In  Ireland,  where  labour  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  those  methods  requiring  manual  labour  are  tp 
be  preferred.  In  moviug  the  subsoil,  the  active  soil 
should  be  carefully  preserved  on  the  surface,  unless 
where  the  active  soil  has  been  exhausted,  and  when  the 
snbsoil  is  of  a  nature  to  become  at  once  active  soil. 
When  a  field  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  sub- 

*  At  one  time  I  recommended  12  inches  of  stones  to  be  put 
in.  I  am  now  satisfied,  from  greater  experience,  that  6  or  8 
inches  of  stones  well  secured  are  quite  sufficient. 


soil  stirred,  the  surface  should  then  be  levelled  down  to 
an  uniform  piano,  as  being  the  form  best  fitted  for  en- 
suring uniform  dryness,  and  uniform  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  as  facilitating  almost  all  agricultural  operations, 
and  as  tending  to  afford  the  most  uniform  and  abundant 
crops. — Jumes  Smith,  of  Deanston. 

"  To  Edward  Bvillen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Ag.  Soc." 


Ho-rne  Correspondence. 

Draining.— The  writer  of  the  Leading  Article  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazelle  of  February  14,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Drainage^"  states  that  the  cost  per  acre  for  surface 
draining  of  the  common  clays  of  this  country  is  from 
51.  to  10/.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  this  may  be 
true,  where  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the  soil  may  re- 
quire the  parallel  drains  to  be  placed  within  10  or  12 
feet  of  each  other,  but  this  must  be  considered  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  For  several  years  I  have 
made  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  tiles  for  deep  (or  spring) 
and  surface  draining,  both  for  my  own  property  as  well  as 
for  sale,  and  as  far  as  the  extensive  practice  of  drain- 
ing in  this  district  may  be  useful  to  your  readers,  it  is 
at  their  service  in  the  following  details.  I  shall  confine 
myself  entirely  at  this  time  to  surface  draining,  from 
30  to  36  inches  deep.  I  will  assume  that  the  parallel 
drains  discharge  themselves  individually  into  a  water- 
course or  ditch,  that  they  are  placed  24  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  drains  are  cut  from  30  to  36 
inches  deep.  The  pipes  used,  to  be  2  inches  in  the  bore, 
and  15  inches  long.  This  will  give  about  5  score  and  a 
half  of  rods  to  the  acre,  which  at 

5s.  6d.  per  score  (a  full  price)  is    . .        . .  £1  10    3 

14  pipes  to  the  rod,  being  1540  to  the  acre 
at  27s.  per  thousand,  the  price  in  my 
yard    ...        2    *    6 

For  the  acre. .         ..         . .     3  14     9 

To  this  of  course  must  be  added  the  delivery  of  the 
pipes  to  the  work,  charged  according  to  the  distance  of 
cartage.  Some  farmers  put  2  or  3  inches  of  stones  or 
the  clippings  of  hedges  above  the  pipes  before  the  earth 
is  filled  in  ;  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  If,  however,  mains 
are  required  to  catch  and  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
parallel  drains,  this  must,  of  course  be  an  additional 
expense,  but  it  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  acre.  It  is  our  practice  to  make  these 
mains  of  good  sized  tiles  doubled  upon  each  other,  and 
which  are  placed  3  inches  deeper  than  the  pipe  work, 
and  a  main  often  carries  the  water  from  10  to  IS  acres. 
Smaller  pipes  than  those  I  have  described  above  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Pusey,  Mr.  Parkes,  and  others, 
only  because  they  are  cheaper,  but  they  find  no  advo- 
cates here,  except  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi  (whose  farm 
is  in  this  neighbourhood).  These  1-inch  pipes  are,  in 
our  view,  insecure  ;  they  readily  "  silt  up,"  and  in  wet 
weather  they  cannot  be  safely  placed ;  and  when  a 
tenant  or  proprietor  contemplates  an  outlay,  for  secu- 
rity for  an  indefinite  time,  the  additional  cost  of  10s.  or 
12s.  per  acre  cannot  be  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Many  landed  gentlemen  are  now  preparing  to 
erect  establishments  for  making  draining  goods,  and  it 
is  highly  important  that  they  should  select  clay  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  or  they  will  spend  their  money  uselessly. 
I  advise  such  persons  to  have  their  clay  well  tested  be- 
fore they  begin,  and  as  this  work  is  usually  let  by  con- 
tract, it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  have  the 
tiles  and  pipes  well  burnt.  I  know  that  large  quan- 
tities of  both  tiles  and  pipes  are  used,  which  will  break 
down  so  soon  as  they  come  under  the  combined  action 
of  air,  water,  and  frost.  Imperfect  draining  is  worse 
than  no  draining  at  all.  Machine  makers  promise 
largely,  and  want  looking  to.  All  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters.— Henry  Dixon,  Wilham. 

Subjects  for  Farmers'  Clubs.— There  are  three  para- 
graphs in  your  Paper  of  the  14th  inst.,  the  subjects  of 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bring  together  in  one  point 
of  view.  The  first  is  headed  "  A  few  Passages  from  a 
Fen  Labourer's  Account  of  his  own  Life,"  which  ac- 
count gives  occasion  to  your  correspondent  "  J.  A.  C." 
to  make  mention  of  several  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  agricultural  labourers,  such  as  the  allotment 
system,  benefit  clubs,  clothing  clubs,  and  schools  for 
the  children.  The  second  paragraph  I  allude  to  is  "  On 
the  Utility  of  Farmers'  Clubs,"  signed  "  Wm.  Glover," 
and  the  third  is,  "  Savings  Banks  improve  the  Condition 
of  the  Labourer,"  signature  "  J.  H."  Amongst  the 
many  questions  which  members  of  Farmers'  Clubs  may 
be  called  upon  to  discuss,  surely  this  is  or  should  be  a 
very  prominent  one,  namely — How  can  we  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  those  on  whose  industry  and  skill 
we  are  ourselves  so  necessarily  dependent  \  Now,  such 
a  question  is  to  a  great  extent  answered  in  the  commu- 
nications above  noticed.  And  well  would  it  be  if  the 
individuals  constituting  Farmers'  Clubs  would  turn 
their  attention  to  these  things,  and  aim  at  securing  the 
services  of  a  contented  able-bodied  and  industrious 
peasantry,  by  encouraging  measures  such  as  are  here 
proposed. —  Thos.  Randall,  Bradley,  Feckeuham. 

How  is  Phosphate  of  Lime  rendered  available  as 
Food  for  Plants  ? — Mr.  Bree's  answer,  given  in  p.  91, 
to  this  question,  proposed  in  page  43,  is  not  satisfactory. 
He  asserts,  indeed,  that  carbonic  acid  has  the  power  of 
combining  with  a  proportion  of  the  lime  in  bones,  thus 
displacing  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  con- 
verting the  insoluble  into  the  soluble  phosphate  ;  but  he 
does  not  assert  that  he  can,  in  his  own  laboratory,  cause 
carbonic  acid  to  effect  this  decomposition,  so  contrary  to 
the  known  habitudes  of  that  acid  ;  nor  does  he  quote 
any  authority  to  that  point  ;  therefore,  until  he  does  so, 
I  must  conclude  that  he  has  never  put  the  matter  to  the 


test  of  experiment,  and  that  he  asserts  what  he  supposes- 
to  be  the  fact,  but  what  neither  he  nor  any  chemist  has- 
hitherto  proved  to  be  so.  Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  the 
process  may  possibly  be  the  true  one,  but  it  must  be 
made  to  rest  on  other  grounds  than  mere  supposition, 
before  it  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  by — P.  V.  [You 
suppose  that  this  explanation  rests  on  mere  supposition  ;. 
you  cannot  assert  it.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gyde's  answer 
to  your  question  ?  That  contained  a  reference  to 
experience.} 

The  Doctrines  of  Animal  Physiology.  —  Albumen, 
casein,  fibrin,  and  gluten  (whether  animal  or  vegetable), 
consisting  of  the  same  elements,  apparently  in  the  same 
proportions,  most  of  the  eminent  agricultural  che- 
mists of  this  day  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
daily  waste  of  fibrin  in  the  living  animal  will  be  restored 
if  the  food  contains  a  corresponding  amount  of  albumen, 
casein,  fibrin,  or  gluten  ;  and  the  farmer  has  been  led 
to  suppose  that  to  attain  his  object  of  enlarging  the 
muscle  of  his  feeding  stock  it  is  immaterial  in  which  of 
the  above  forms  nitrogen  is  administered,  and  theo- 
retically the  conclusion  appears  sound.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, examine  it  by  the  test  of  experience.  The  con- 
stitution of  different  animals  and  of  the  same  animals 
under  different  circumstances,  and  the  power  of  such 
animals  to  digest  and  assimilate  different. kinds  of  food 
do  not  appear  to  have  their  due  share  of  attention  ;  it 
having  been  assumed  that  if  carbon,  nitrogen,  &c.  are 
abundantly  provided,  it  matters  little  in  what  form.  A 
single  instance  may  perhaps  suffice  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  and  to  induce  attention  to  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  others  better  qualified  than  him- 
self to  deal  with  it.  A  ploughboy,  with  his  appetite 
sharpened  and  his  system  braced  by  exercise,  can 
readily  digest  sufficient  cheese  (casein)  to  supply  the 
waste  of  his  muscular  fibre  ;  but  the  sedentary  man 
must  repair  his  wasted  system  from  nitrogenised  food  in 
some  other  form  ;  casein  he  cannot  take  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  horse  also,  when  regularly  hard  worked, 
is  all  the  better  for  a  good  allowance  of  Beans  (casein)  ;. 
whereas  with  little  work,  and  the  like  allowance  of 
Beans,  but  his  other  food  lessened,  his  body  would  be 
heated  and  his  general  health  deranged,  for  which  the 
best  remedy  would  be  a  change  to  Oats  (gluten).  From 
the  foregoing  remarks,  it  seems  probable  that  those 
descriptions  of  food  in  which  nitrogen  is  found  in  the 
form  of  casein,  will  be  found  best  adapted  for  such 
animals  as  are  required  to  labour,  and  that  for  feeding 
stock  reliance  should  be  placed  principally  on  those 
descriptions  in  which  it  is  found  as  albumen  or  gluten, 
which  promise  to  be  more  readily  assimilated.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  praise  which- 
is  justly  due  to  such  men  as  Liebig,  Johnston,  and 
Playfair.  I  read  their  works  and  appreciate  them  ; 
but  it  is  possible  they  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  their 
deductions,  and  as  it  is  not  with  their  chemistry  but 
with  their  deductions  I  differ,  perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  over  presumptuous. — G.  B.  C,  Manchester. 
Thislles. — At  page  74,  a  writer  remarking  on  the 
vitality  of  seeds,  says  that  from  some  weeds  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  seeds,  and  in  reference  to 
the  common  Thistle,  observes  he  should  like  to  see  the 
person  who  can  raise  a  bed  of  plants  from  its  seeds. 
Your  correspondent  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Thistle  will  propagate  itself  from  seed, 
if  he  follow  the  example  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who, 
having  frequently  heard  the  same  assertion,  but  doubt- 
ing its  correctness,  was  induced  to  satisfy  himself  on 
the  point  by  a  simple  experiment.  This  was  done  by 
collecting  seeds  from  heads  of  the  same  Thistle,  but 
differing  in  the  degree  of  ripeness  they  had  attained, 
and  planting  the  seed  from  each  head  in  separate  pots. 
The  result  was  that  every  seed,  to  all  appearance, 
vegetated,  the  only  observable  difference  being  that  the 
more  fully  matured  seeds  made  the  greater  progress, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  them  growing 
with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  bed  of  Cucumbers.  Thus 
far,  the  generally  received  opinion  that  Thistles  will 
not  propagate  from  seed  is  erroneous.  As  regards 
Grass-land,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  con- 
stant cutting  is  a  meaus  towards  effecting  a  cure  ;  but 
the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  perhaps  economical 
method  in  the  end,  is  to  employ  women  and  children  to 
pull  the  Thistles  by  hand,  when  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  for  that  purpose.  When  this  latter  plan  has 
been  pursued,  it  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  extirpation 
of  this  noxious  weed,  but  in  the  very  perceptible  im- 
provement of  the  pastures. — F.  D.  R. 

To  Cure  Bacon— us  large  as  "  Curly  Tail's  :"  To  each 
flitch  put  common  salt,  8  lbs  ;  saltpetre,  half  a  pound  ; 
salt  prunello,  1  oz.;  to  be  rubbed  and  turned  every  day 
and  let  them  remain  three  weeks  in  pickle,  and  get  them 
dried  in  a  malt  house  ;  when  it  is  cured,  "  Curly  Tail  " 
can  send  me  a  rasher  to  try  ;  we  have  cured  it  this  way 
for  the  last  fifteen  years. — JV.  N. 

Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  the  25th  of  February  ;  present 
— Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bait.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair; 
Earl  Spencer ;  Viscount  Torrington ;  Hon.  Captain 
Howard,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
J.  Adams,  Esq.  ;  T.  Alcoek,  Esq.  ;  B.  Almack,  Esq.  ; 
G.  Raymond  Barker,  J£sq. ;  S.  Bencraft,  Esq. ;  H. 
Binsted,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  H.  Burr,  Esq.  ;  Dr. 
Calvert  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Cator  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ; 
W.  Cuthbertson,  Esq. ;  G.  Dyer,  Esq.  :  J.  Edwards, 
Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  H.  Gihhs,  Esq.  -r 
13.    T.    B.    Gibbs,   E.-q.  ;    G.    Guruey,    Esq.;    J.   H. 
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Hulme,  Esq. ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  A.  Majendie,  Esq.  ; 
W.  Miles,Esq.,M.P.  ;  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,M.P. ; 
Professor  Sewell ;  S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  Turner,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  :-~ 

Jackson,  William  Kay,  Barbot  Hall,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

Markby,  John,  Duxford,  Cambridge. 

Widdrington,  Captain,  R.N.,  Newton  Hall,  Northumberland. 

The  names  of  13  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were" then  read. 

Potatoes. — Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  of  Ossington, 
Nottinghamshire,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pnsey,  M.P.,  the  following  results  of  his  experiments  in 
the  planting  of  single  Potato-eyes  : — 

"  Ossington,  Feb.  23,  1846, 

K  At  this  moment  of  renewed  alarm  about  the  Potato 
crop,  and  the  anticipated  difficulty  of  providing  seed  for 
the  wants  of  Ireland,  I  send  you,  according  to  your 
desire,  an  account  of  the  experiment  tried  here  last 
jear,  of  planting  single  eyes  Of  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
cut  out  of  the  whole  Potato.  Last  year,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  my  gardener  was  planting  early  Po- 
tatoes, the  Ash-leaved  Kidney.  It  occurred  to  him,  as 
an  experiment,  to  cut  out  some  of  the  best  eyes  from  a 
certain  number  of  Potatoes,  and  to  plant  these  in  rows 
side  by  side  against  whole  Potatoes.  The  eyes  were 
■cut  out  with  a  common  knife,  aud  planted  at  once-as 
they  were  cut  out.  The  piece  was  cut  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  one-inch  sided  triangle.  The  sets  from 
these  single  eyes  brought  in  every  case  the  best  crops. 
From  three  roots  there  were  one  peck  of  Potatoes. 
'One  Potato  weighed  1£  lb.  The  tubers  were  generally 
large,  weighing  nearly  J  lb.  each.  The  plants  rose 
with  one  single  stem  from  the  ground,  which  was  strong 
-and  vigorous.  They  were  not  so  early  by  a  fortnight  as 
■those  from  the  whole  Potatoes.  This  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  iu  many  cases 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Potatoes  had  made  strong  shoots 
■when  they  were  planted ;  but  eyes  which  had  not 
sprouted  were  chosen  for  cutting  out,  as  being  better 
suited  for  the  operation.  Another  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  was  tried  with  second- early  Potatoes,  called 
American  Natives,  with  exactly  the  same  results.  I 
have  at  this  momenta  crop  of  early  Potatoes  under 
^frames,  grown  from  single  eyes,  which  look  most  pro- 
mising. The  advantages  which  this  plan  holds  out, 
seem  to  be  these : — 1st.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  several 
eyes  may  be  cut  from  a  single  Potato,  and  almost  the 
whole  Potato  is  still  available  for  food.  2d — If  sets 
have  to  be  sent  from  a  distance,  as  from  this  country 
■to  Ireland,  the  bulk,  and  consequently  the  expense, 
would  be  materially  diminished.  3d— By  a  little  timely 
attention,  by  inducing  parties  to  cut  the  crown  off  each 
Potato  now  in  the  course  of  daily  use,  an  immense 
supply  of  seed  might  be  procured,  almost  without  ex- 
pense. For  the  last  three  months  I  have  had  the  crown, 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  cut  off  every  sound  Potato 
consumed  about  this  place.  I  have  saved  in  this  way 
a  very  large  supply  of  seed  for  the  spring.  The  eyes 
in  these  small  pieces,  cut  off  as  long  ago  as  three  months, 
look  quite  fresh  and  well,  and  are  pushing  like  those  in 
the  whole  Potatoes.  Here  my  experience  ends;  to 
make  the  case  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
proof  that  the"  eyes  from  the  crown  of  a  Potato  cut  some 
time  before  planting  would  answer  as  well  as  those 
fresh  cut.  Of  the  apparently  certain  success  which 
attends  planting  a  single  eye  fresh  cut,  I  have  a  very 
strong  corroboration  from  the  practice  of  the  clergyman 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  Mr.  Chell,  of  Kneesall.  My 
gardener  has  been  to  Mr.  Chell  to-day,  to  obtain  the 
exact  particulars.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  for  12 
years  of  planting  single  eyes,  making  use  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Potato  for  food.  He  has  tried  single 
eyes  against  whole  Potatoes  and  cut  Potatoes  ;  and  has 
always  had  the  best  crops  from  single  eyes.  He  now 
plants  nothing  else." 

An  interesting  paper  having  been  also  read  from  Mr. 
Southworth  of  Merebrow,  Tarlton,  near  Ormskirk,  on 
the  same  subject,  containing  the  results  of  his  practical 
experience  on  several  points  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Potato,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  raising  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  from  poor 
soils,  instead  of  rich  ones,  Sir  Charles  Lemon  referred 
to  the  series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
to  ascertain  the  best  conditions  under  which  the  Potato- 
plant  could  be  grown.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  Sir  John 
Johnstone  adduced  their  testimony  respectively  to  the 
advantageous  practice  in  Cornwall  and  Yorkshire  of 
growing  seed  Potatoes  in  a  poorer  soil  than  that  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  intended  to  be  cultivated. 
Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cator,  and  Dr.  Calvert,  also  favoured  the 
Council  with  the  result  of  their  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  decay  or  preservation  of  Potatoes  in  their 
respective  localities,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Growth  of  Plants. — Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Gurney  to  the  meeting,  when  that  gentleman 
detailed  to  the  members  present  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions for  ascertaining  the  cause  of  that  remarkable  in- 
crease of  vegetable  growth  which  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  fibrous  covering,  such  as  that  of  straw  or 
brushwood.  The  Council  requested  Mr.  Gurney  to  pre- 
pare a  written  statement  in  detail  on  the  subject,  for 
•the  purpose  of  enabling  the  members  to  undertake  those 
practical  experiments  of  his  plan  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  communication  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Devizes,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a 
paper  on  the  Manufactureof  Draining  Tiles ;  Dr.  Calvert, 
apian  of  his  proposed  Lecture  and  Exhibition  of  Grasses, 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  the  Count  de  Guyon,  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Agricultural  Machinery  ;  the  Royal  Col- 


lege of  Chemistry,  a  communication  connected  with  the 
application  of  Chemical  Science  to  the  Requirements  of 
Practical  Agriculture  ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cator,  a 
notice  on  the  question  of  the  height  at  which  Wheat 
can  be  grown  on  the  Welsh  Hills,  in  comparison  with 
that  at  which  it  is  now  grown  in  Scotland. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  the 
4th  of  March. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  Feb.  12,  1846,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had  addressed  letters  to  the 
agents  of  the  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  competed  for  the  different  gold  medals  of  the  So- 
ciety for  thorough-draining  last  year,  requesting  them 
to  send  in  returns  and  particulars  of  the  effects  of  the 
same  upon  the  different  lands  since  the  work  was  ex- 
ecuted, including  tables  of  the  relative  increased  value 
and  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  general  effect  that 
the  operation  itself  has  had  upon  it. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
William  G.  Andrews,  of  Comber,  to  whom  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  on  that  occasion, 
stating  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  extract  from  the 
tenants  any  accurate  account  of  the  comparative  pro- 
duce of  the  drained  and  undrained  lands,  on  which  he 
could  rely.  They  invariably  admitted  a  great  increase 
in  their  Potato  crops,  which  they  estimated,  however, 
in  the  most  vague  terms,  varying  from  a  half  to  a  sixth; 
but  none  of  the  tenants  in  occupation  had  made  any 
accurate  calculation  of  the  relative  quantity  of  any  crop 
either  before  or  after  draining.  The  texture  of  the 
drained  soil  was  evidently  much  improved,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  even  the  pasture  on  the  drained  lands 
was  preferred  by  the  cattle,  that  on  the  undrained  being 
invariably  deserted  by  them,  when  the  choice  was  of- 
fered to  them.  It  was  his  opinion,  however,  that  as 
thorough-draining  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  improve- 
ment, and  as  the  full  benefit  of  the  process  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected  until  after  subsoiling  and  deepening 
the  land,  filling  up  useless  and  injurious  gripes  and 
hollows,  and  substituting  straight  and  regularly-trimmed 
hedge-rows  for  the  crooked  and  cumbrous  banks  which 
now  cover  the  ground  and  retard  cultivation,  be  added; 
and  as  none  of  these  measures  have  had  time  to  be 
carried  out  to  any  extent,  including  all  the  other  requi- 
sites of  improved  and  proper  rotation — green-cropping, 
house-feeding,  and  the  judicious  application  of  manures, 
&c,  no  satisfactory  estimate  could  yet  be  made  of  the 
absolute  increase  in  produce  or  value.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, howevei',  that  when  these  different  improvements 
shall  have  been  properly  carried  out  on  the  lands  in 
question,  and  particularly  in  some  of  the  neglected 
parts  of  these  different  estates,  the  increase  of  value 
and  produce  will  be  more  than  one-half,  aud  will  vary 
in  the  more  improved  parts  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
at  least. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

11.    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

Importance. — Complete  agricultural  statistics,  properly  ar- 
ranged, would  constitute  a  perfect  record  of  agricultural  expe- 
rience— perfect  as  regards  both  accuracy  and  fulness.  They 
would  teach  us  both  the  methods  and  the  results  of  farm  prac- 
tice in  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  They  would  supply  in- 
formation to  guide  the  labourer  inhis  search  after  employment 
— the  farmer  in  conducting  his  business — the  landowner  in  the 
management  of  his  estate — the  capitalist  in  seeking  for  a 
profitable  investment — and  the  Legislature  in  some  of  its  most 
important  functions.  Are  there  any  "  practical "  men  who 
still  laugh  at  the  theoretical  teachings  of  the  chemist  or 
geologists  ?  Then  let  them  aid  in  the  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics,  and  thus  create  a  source  whence  instruction  more 
to  their  taste  may  flow — instruction  based  on  recorded  results, 
not  on  mere  opinions  or  anticipation.  .Are  there  others  anxious 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  "  science"  to  agriculture  ?  let 
them  also  aid  in  this  work,  and  thus  supply  an  extensive  basis 
of  facts,  on  which  scientific  lessons  and  suggestions  may  more 
securely  nest ;  and  we  may  further  ask — are  there  any  afraid 
that  an  ignorant  landlord  will  regard  every  instance  of  success 
— every  improvement  in  farm  practice  which  may  thus  be 
brought  to  light — as  so  many  reasons  to  justify  him  in  raising 
their  rents  ?  then  let  them  aid  in  bringing  before  him  an  array 
of  facts  which  will  infallibly  remove  that  ignorance — which 
will  teach  him,  by  reference  to  facts,  the  risks  and  losses  and 
disappointments  to  which  every  change  of  weather — every 
passing  epidemic — renders  the  farmer  liable,  and  which  will 
point  out  to  his  attention  the  facts  that  land  for  the  most  part 
is  valuable  only  as  capital  is  employed  in  cultivating  it,  and 
that  a  liberal  treatment  of  tenants  is  thus  the  surest  road  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  landlord. 

Subjects  Enibraced. — The  statistics  of  British  agriculture  em- 
brace everything  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  in  its  aspect 
all  over  the  kingdom  at  any  one  period.  They  would  inform 
us  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  crops  grown — whe- 
ther permanent  Grass,  Wheat,  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  ifce.  (be;  they  would  state  the  mode  of  cultivation 
adopted  in  every  case,  and  this  would  involve  an  account  and 
numerical  statement  of  the  labour  employed,  the  implements 
of  cultivation,  and  the  draught  power  employed,  the  manures 
used,  tfcc,  ;  they  would  state  the  acreable  and  total  amount  of 
the  several  crops  grown,  and  what  was  done  with  them,  and 
this  would  involve  a  statement  of  the  live  stock  kept  on  the 
land,  and  the  machines  employed  in  converting  some  crops, 
and  preparing  others  for  market ;  they  would  also  state  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  the  wealth  of  the  tenant,  and  the  re- 
lationship existing  between  him  and  the  landlord. 

How  are  they  to  be  compiled? — This  is  the  most  important 
question  we  can  ask  ;  for  the  only  objection  to  the  attempt  is, 
that  unless  an  accurate  statement  be  obtained  it  may  seriously 
mislead.  We  venture  to  suggest  the  task  to  Farmers' Clubs, 
and  we  shall  shortly  consider  how  their  efforts  may  he  best 
exerted. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  Thorough-draining.  —  Feb. 
7.— Mr.  Robson,  of  Sunniside,  agent  to  Mathew  Bell, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Woolrington,  Northumberland,  introduced 
this  subject.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  advantages  of 
thorough-drainmg,  he  entered   upon   the   consideration 


of  the  best  modes  of  carrying  out  this  profitable  im- 
provement. Some,  he  observed,  were  satisfied  with  a 
depth  of  IS  inches  ;  they  then  deposit  a  tile  without  a 
sole,  and  cover  it  with  thorns,  gravel,  and  other  porous 
material.  Others,  in  the  same  description  of  soil,  insist 
on  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet — used  a  pipe  of  an  inch  bore 
— and  fill  in  with  strong  clay,  hard  rammed  down.  One 
of  the  two  modes  must  be  erroneous,  or,  at  least,  they 
could  not  be  equally  efficacious;  He  would  state  the 
results  of  his  own  brief  experience  on  the  lands  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  (strong  clay  soil  on  retentive  sub- 
soils), and  support  his  principles  and  practice  by  cor- 
roborative evidence  from  men  of  much  greater  expe- 
rience in  thorough-draining — by  which  he  meant  a 
complete  and  uniform  dryness  of  the  land,  effected  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  As  agent  to  Mr.  Bell,  he 
had  overlooked,  and  in  a  great  measure  superintended 
the  whole  of  the  drainage  on  that  gentleman's  estate  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  during  which  period  an  ex- 
penditure had  been  incurred  in  draining-tiles  alone 
considerably  exceeding  1000/.  When  thorough-drain- 
ing was  first  practised  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  was,  that  to  lay  land  dry,  and  especially 
clay  land,  drains  could  not  be  placed  too  shallow,  so 
long  as  the  tiles  were  not  interfered  with  or  disturbed 
by  the  common  plough,  or  horses'  feet,  aud  that  the 
material  for  filling  in  could  not  be  too  porous.  Among 
those  who  once  approved  of  this  system,  he  might  number 
himself,  but  experience  had  convinced  him  of  his  error. 
The  first  steps  in  improvement  were  the  rejection*  of 
all  more  porous  materials  for  filling  in  than  the  surface 
soil,  the  deepening  of  his  drains  to  2  feet,  and  the  use 
of  a  sole  with  the  drain-tile.  But,  within  the  last  18 
months,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  adopted  a  still 
better  system,  viz.,  to  cut  the  drains  to  a  depth  of  2£ 
feet  below  the  furrow,  and  to  fill  up  with  the  clay  that  had 
been  thrown  out  in  cutting.  The  distance  of  the  drains 
apart,  their  depth  and  direction,  were  matters  that  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  His  own  practice  had 
been  to  make  the  drains  from  15  to  20  feet  apart,  and,  lat- 
terly^ inchesdeep  (the  main  drains  3feet).  Where  fields 
lay  in  high  ridges,  he  had  varied  the  distance  from  15 
to  25,  and  even  30  feet.  The  furrow  which  took  the 
greatest  declivity  was  the  most  economical  and  proper 
inclination.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on 
the  subject  under  consideration  among  farmers  of  the 
district,  and  especially  as  to  the  filling  in.  The  results 
of  his  own  experiments,  on  the  Woolrington  farm,  where 
he  had  filled  up  the  cuttings  with  clay,  in  place  of  loose 
soil,  had  been  all  that  he  could  desire.  The  land  had 
been  firm  and  dry,  and  the  Wheat  crop,  last  season,  was 
greater  than  was  ever  known  to  have  grown  there 
aforetime.  To  fill  in  with  clay  was  a  practice  generally 
condemned  by  his  neighbours.  It  had  been  ascertained, 
however,  on  land  perfectly  drained,  that  the  water  de- 
scended, not  through  the  filling,  as  was  supposed,  but 
through  the  fissures  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
clay  after  drainage.  It  then  entered  the  drains  at  the 
bottom  free  from  all  impurities  it  would  be  loaded  with 
if  it  sunk  through  a  porous  filling  ;  aud  it  was  therefore 
recommended  by  experienced  drainers,  that  the  most 
proper  material  was  the  most  impervious.  The  con- 
trary practice  had  been  the  ruin  of  scores  of  miles  of 
drains,  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  their  en- 
terprising constructors.  Mr.  Robson  quoted  Professor 
Johnstone  as  an  authority  for  deep  draining  and  clay 
filling,  and  observed  that  by  the  former,  namely,  deep 
draining,  the  depth  aud  fertility  of  soils  were  increased. 
The  farmer  was  enabled  to  work  that  useful  adjunct  to 
draining,  the  subsoil  plough,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  was  allowed  to  sink  perpendicularly  to  the  drains 
and  the  roots  of  plants  were  enabled  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther in  search  of  sustenance.  Where  drains  were 
shallow,  and  the  covering  material  porous,  the  water 
entered  in  an  impure  state,  and  iu  time  the  duct  was 
choked.  — Mr.  Spencer,  of  Park  Farm,  near  Wortham, 
the  "  father"  of  deep  draining  in  Kent,  had  written 
to  Mr.  Parkes,  consulting  engineer  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  stating  that  experience  had 
taught  him  to  have  his  drains  42  inches  to  52  inches 
deep,  and  from  24  to  34  feet  apart,  in  the  strongest 
clays,  and  from  48  to  60  inches  deep,  and  from 
50  to  60  feet  apart,  in  more  porous  soils.  He  had 
formerly  made  his  drains  shallow,  but  in  1830  he 
drained  a  field  3  feet  deep,  in  which  the  drains  were 
previously  only  2  feet  deep.  To  his  surprise,  he  then 
found  the  shallow  drains  useless.  He  tried  a  drain 
4  feet  deep  in  the  same  field,  which,  after  rain,  always 
ran  the  first  and  the  longest.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment led  him  to  double  the  depth  of  his  drains,  and 
many  shallow  drainers  had  been  converted  to  his  plans. 
Mr.  Robson  next  cited  Mr.  Morton,  of  Whitfield, 
Gloucestershire,  the  manager  of  Lord  Ducie's"  example 
farm,"  who  practises  deep  draining  and  compact, filling; 
also  Mr.  Arkell,  author  of  the  prize  essay  on  draining, 
published  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal" 
for  1843.  The  latter  gentleman  said,  "he  could  not 
speak  too  positively  on  the  necessity  of  making  drains 
at  least  30  inches  deep  in  tenacious  soils  ;  not  but  that 
deep  drains  were  best  on  all,  yet  an  18-inch  cut  might 
drain  a  porous  soil  tolerably  well,  but  on  a  clay  it  would 
not  drain  far."  Mr.  Robert  Beart,  of  Godmauchester, 
Huntingdonshire,  was  the  last  authority  quoted  by  Mr. 
Robson  in  favour  of  deep  draining  and  filling  with  clay. 
He  then  considered  the  best  material  for  thorough 
draining.  His  experience  in  stones  had  been  very 
limited,  but  he  had  no  doubt  they  made  the  safest 
drains  where  a  rapid  descent  could  be  obtained,  and 
they  were  placed  at  a  sufficient  depth.'  Tiles,  however, 
when  properly  used,  were  quite  as  efficacious,  and,  if 
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properly  burnt,  about  as  durable,  while  a  great  saving 
was  effected  in  the  carting.  The  price  of  tiles  had  been 
greatly  reduced  within  the  last  few  years,  bi  i  «""W 
admit  of  much  further  reduction,  and  sti 
■ofit  to  the   manufacturer.      The 


leave  a  good 
lowest    price    he 


paid  for  the  smallest  size  (viz.,  1J  by  2±  inches, 


pr. 

had   I- —  —   —   -  -    *    - 

and  la  inches  long),  had  been  21s.  per  thousand, 
and  the  sole  (without  which  a  tile  ought  never  to  be 
laid)  would  bring  up  the  price  to  31*.  But  the  pipe-tile 
was  in  general  use  in  the  south  of  England,  and  answered 
perfectly.  He  had  not  tried  it  himself  until  November 
last,  when  he  used  it  in  the  drainage  of  a  9  acre  field, 
and' as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  experiment  had  been 
successful.  The  cost  of  these  pipes  was  21s.  per 
thousand  :  diameter  2  inches,  and  length  15  inches. 
But  1-inch'pipes,  according  to  Mr.  Parkes,  were  found 
equal  to  surface  drainage,  when  properly  applied  even 
when  the  descent  was  moderate  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Robson) 
had  seen  a  field  laid  completely  dry  with  pipes  at  1-inch 
bore  In  a  county  which  he  had  visited,  a  statement 
had  been  handed  to  him  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
pine-tiles  per  thousand.  It  was  7s.  8rf.  for  l|-inch 
pipes  10s.  2d.  for  2-inch,  and  13s.  6rf.  for  the  larger 
size  '  In  this  neighbourhood,  where  coals  were  cheap, 
2-inch  pipes  might  be  made  for  10s.  per  thousand,  and 
a  great  saving  in  drainage  might  consequently  be 
effected.  The  expense  of  draining  an  acre  with  tiles 
and  soles,  in  his  own  experience,  four  years  ago,  was 
61.  18s.  A  friend  had  supplied  him  with  cost  per  acre 
of  draining  with  pipes,  and  it  was  only  3/.  5s.  8rf.  An 
interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  deep  draining  and 
filling  with  clay.—  William  Glover," Hon.  Secretary. 
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Uebfefos. 

Th"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Vol.  6,  Part  2.  J.  Murray,  Albemarle, 
street. 
The  present  Number  is  full  of  very  interesting  and 
useful  papers,  among  which  are  Reports  on  the  Farm- 
ing of  Kent  and  Cornwall,  Essays  on  One-horse  Carts, 
on  Gorse,  on  Fences,  on  the  Advantages  of  Reducing 
Hedgerows,  &c. ;  Dr.  Playfair's  Lectures  on  the  Potato 
Disease  are  also  published  in  it,  but  we  notice  it  here 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  our 
columns  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pusey  on  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  in  which  a  simple  account  is  given  of  the  theory 
connected  with  the  operation  of  that  manure,  as  well  as 
some  striking  instances  of  its  fertilising  powers. 

"  In  bones,  however,  the  phosphorus,  in  an  acid  state, 
is  compounded  with  lime  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  form 
a  salt  called  phosphate  of  lime,  which  water  does  not 
dissolve,  and  which  therefore  acts  slowly  upon  the  roots 
of  crops  to  which  it  is  applied  as  manure.  Dr.  Liebig 
knew  that  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  apid),  if  mixed  with 
bones,  would  take  to  itself  a  part  of  this  lime,  leaving 
behind  a  new  salt  containing  at  least  a  double  portion 
of  phosphorus,  and  therefore  called  superphosphate  of 
lime,  which  salt  being  readily  dissolved  by  water,  he 
hoped  would  afford  a  more  digestible  food  for  the  young 
Turnip,  and  the  result  has  answered  his  expectations. 
Such  is  the  simple  history  of  this  great  discovery. 

"  Hitherto,  as  I  said,  the  mixture  has  been  applied 
as  a  liquid  manure,  diffused  sometimes  in  50  times  its 
bulk  of  water ;  and  it  has  been  prepared  in  vessels 
troublesome  to  procure  and  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
acid.  Availing  myself,  however,  of  a  suggestion  for 
dispensing  even  with  these,  I  formed  a  flat  heap  of  dry 
mould  about  10  feet  across,  the  surface  of  which  was 
scooped  into  a  hollow  basin,  capable  of  holding  20 
bushels  of  ground  fresh  bones.  A  little  water  was 
poured  on,  but  I  have  since  omitted  the  water.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  the  weight  of 
bones,  was  gradually  poured  into  this  basin.  They  soon 
begin  to  heat,  seething  violently,  and  sending  out  a 
great  deal  of  steam,  with  a  peculiarly  offensive  stench  ; 
presently  the  whole  mixture  wears  the  appearance  of 
boiling  blood,  and  swells  so  much  from  the  escape  of 
gas,  that  the  workmen  stirring  it  with  their  hoes  must 
take  great  care  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  over  the 
sides  of  the  earthern  basin.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
the  cauldron  becomes  quiet ;  and  the  bones  disappear 
altogether,  except  a  few  fragments  :  so  that  the  heap 
may  be  shovelled  together,  and  might  be  drilled  on  the 
same  day,  but  this  would  not  be  advisable,  as  some 
small  lumps  still  half  liquid  remain  in  the  compost. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  earth  and  dissolved  bones  were 
left  mixed  together ;  and  though  perfectly  cool  when  so 
left,  I  learned,  on  returning,  after  six  weeks'  absence, 
that  a  second  heating  had  soon  taken  place,  and  found 
that  the  heap  was  hot  still.  The  offensive  smell  was 
gone,  and  was  replaced  by  the  musky  odour  of  rotten 
dung.  I  mention  this  circumstance  because  I  am 
anxious  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  chemists.  This 
second  fermentation  may  be  that  of  the  animal  matter 
contained  in  the  bones,  and  may  bring  out  its  ammonia; 
if  so,  it  will  be  a  question  whether  it  be  desirable  thus 
to'  give  time  for  the  formation  of  ammonia  before  the 
manure  is  applied  j  or  whether  it  be  better  to  drill  the 
compost  at  once,  allowing  the  ammonia  to  be  produced 
under  ground,  and  so  be  supplied  to  the  young  plant 
more  gradually. 

«  The  compost  thus  made  was  tried  in  July  on  some 
light  land  very  much  exhausted,  and  naturally  unkind 
for  the  growth  of  Turnips.  The  trial  ground  was  about 
2  acres.  On  one  part  the  compost  of  bones  and  acid  was 
drilled  at  the  rate  of  4£  bushels  of  bones  to  the  acre  ; 
on  another  part,  bones  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  an 
acre  ;  and  I  added,  on  a  third  part,  a  manure  (pur- 


chased from  Mr.  Fothergill,  under  the  name  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime)  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 

"  The  bones  and  acid  took  the  lead  of  the  bones,  and 
kept  it  throughout.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  super- 
phosphate prepared  by  Mr.  Fothergill  not  only  sur- 
passed the  bones,  but  also  that  which  I  had  manufac- 
tured myself.  Possibly  the  quantity  of  Mr.  Fothergill's 
may  have  been  too  large  for  comparison  ;  but  though  I 
think  my  own  method  of  preparing  superphosphate  a 
convenient  one,  when  the  bones  are  at  hand,  it  appears 
also  that  if  we  can  ensure  the  delivery  of  a  genuine 
article,  it  will  be  still  better  to  buy  this  manure  ready 
made.  In  this  trial  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  three  forms  of  bones  acted  strongly,  for  the  crop 
grew  vigorously  where  they  were  used,  while  on  spots 
where  they  were  purposely  omitted,  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  grow  at  all  ;  and  though,  from  late  sowing,  and 
from  being  left  too  thick,  the  Turnips  had  not  time  to 
come  to  maturity,  the  result  was  quite  decisive  for  our 
present  comparison.  About  a  fifth  of  an  acre  was 
weighed  on  each  piece,  with  the  following  results  :— 

Manure  ran  Ache.  Cost.  Yield  of  Turnips. 

1.  20  bushels  of  bones  . .      55s.        . .  *H cwt- 

2.  4£  bushels    of  bones   with 

lOOlbs.  sulphuric  acid 

3.  2  cwt.  Mr.  Fothergill's  su- 

perphosphate 

Present  price 

"The  saving  of  immediate  expense  by  Dr.  Liebig's 
discovery  is  certainly  very  great,  if  we  take  it  only  as 
from  55s.  to  22s.  per  acre  on  the  Turnip  land,  which 
should  be  one  quarter  of  the  whole  acreage  of  a  light 
arable  farm.  The  trouble  of  preparation  is  slight,  and 
of  its  application  next  to  nothing  :  for  Mr.  Hornsby  in- 
forms me  that  his  Turnip-drill  will  distribute  equally 
as  small  a  quantity  as  15  bushels  over  an  acre  :  as  then 
the  4|  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  do  not  require  to  be 
mixed  with  more  than  10  or  15  bushels  of  earth,  and 
his  drill  holds  25  bushels,  the  use  of  this  compost  would 
not  require  more  than  one  stoppage  for  filling  the  drill 
on  each  acre. 

"  Mr.  Fothergill's  preparation,  if  the  quantity  as- 
sumed be  correct,  was  still  more  successful,  and  having 
tried  it  elsewhere  I  am  enabled  to  speak  most  highly  of 
it.  A  neighbour,  to  whom  I  supplied  some,  found  that 
2  cwt.  of  this  superphosphate,  costing  then  14s.,  an- 
swered better  on  his  land  for  Turnips  than  2£  cwt.  of 
the  best  Peruvian  guano,  for  which  he  had  paid  32s. 

"It  is  a  grey  damp  substance,  partly  a  powder, 
partly  in  tough  lumps  like  dry  dough.  The  same  lumps 
are  found  in  the  compost  as  I  prepare  it  myself.  It 
would  evidently  be  a  great  waste  of  manure  to  drill 
these  lumps  into  the  land  without  reducing  them  to 
powder  ;  but  this  is  not  easily  done,  for  they  are  so 
tough  that  no  pounding  will  crush  them.  As  the  point 
is  one  of  importance,  I  may  mention  the  method  we  at 
last  hit  upon.  The  whole  mass,  mixed  with  ashes, 
should  be  passed  through  a  large  coarse  wire  sieve,  and 
the  lumps  then  be  spread  about  2  inches  thick  on  a 
hard  floor.  A  small  garden  roller  should  then  be 
drawn  over  them  backwards  and  forwards  until  they 
are  flattened  to  a  uniform  cake.  If  the  workmen  now 
work  this  cake  with  a  fine  garden  rake,  they  will  find 
that  the  tough  mass  will  crumble  between  its  teeth.  I 
dwell  upon  this,  because  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  a 
rule  in  the  use  of  all  artificial  manures,  by  bringing 
them  into  a  state  of  powder,  and  mixing  them  thoroughly 
with  dry  mould  or  ashes,  to  spread  them  so  uniformly  in 
the  soil  that  each  rootlet  of  the  future  crop  shall  have 
as  fair  a  chance  of  finding  its  portion  of  food  as  if  liquid 
manure  bad  been  used. 

«  Having  tried  the  method  described  above,  I  ven- 
ture to  recommend  it  to  farmers  ;  but  I  consider  it  by 
no  means  a  perfect  prescription.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  second  fermentation  should  he  allowed  to  take  place 
or  not.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  proportion 
of  acid  (one-half  the  weight  of  the  bones)  might  not  be 
diminished.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  of 
bones,  4  J  bushels,  be  the  right  dose  per  acre.  It  is 
very  likely  that  phosphorus  should  not  be  administered 
singly,  but  should  be  combined  with  potash,  as  Dr. 
Liebig  advises.  These  are  points  which  I  beg  to  re- 
commend to  our  members  for  their  future  inquiry. 

"  Before  concluding,  I  must  mention  a  process  long 
known  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  seems  curiously  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Liebig's  treatment  of  bone-manure. 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hatford,  has  for  many  years  assured 
me  that  he  could  make  4  bushels  of  bones  go  as  far  as 
20  bushels  by  mixing  them  first  with  peat-ashes.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  since  many  peat-ashes  contain  sulphate 
of  lime,  this  practice  might  be  a  self-taught  form  of  the 
recent  scientific  discovery.  Following  his  instructions, 
I  mixed  8  bushels  of  crushed  bones  with  16  bushels  of 
our  brick-coloured  peat-ashes,  and  the  mixture  was 
thrown  up  in  a  heap.  In  a  few  days  they  began  to  heat 
violently,  and  the  heat  lasted  for  about  10  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  on  opening  the  heap  scarcely  a  par- 
ticle of  bonej  could  be  detected.  The  whole  was  re- 
duced to  a  fine  reddish  grey  powder.  The  fragments 
of  bone  which  still  showed  themselves  were  exactly  like 
those  which  sulphuric  acid  has  acted  on.  On  trying 
this  compost  by  the  side  of  superphosphate  with  a  crop 
of  Turnips  the  effect  was  precisely  the  same.  Whether 
the  cause  be  the  same,  one  cannot  of  course  be  certain, 
until  a  chemical  analysis  has  been  made.  The  ashes 
cost  only  id.  for  2  bushels,  the  acid  would  have  cost 
five  times  as  much.  The  trial,  therefore,  will  he  worth 
making  for  those  who  have  bog-peat  at  hand  ;  though 
peat  varies  so  much  in  its  elements  that  there  can  be  no 
■-*--*-  -*—.  if  jt  fail,  there  will  be  nothing 


cially.  The  ashes  must  be  moderately  damp,  for  dry 
ashes,  I  found,  do  not  exert  any  action  upon  the  bones. 
"  Such  are  the  assured  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
the  Turnip  crop  by  the  solution  of  bones,  but  we  may 
further  hope  to  see  the  use  of  superphosphate  extended 
even  to  corn  crops.  Theory  certainly  requires  it,  for, 
according  to  Boussingault,  a  crop  of  4  quarters  of 
Wheat  to  the  acre  draws  from  that  acre  of  ground  at 
least  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  Experience  counte- 
nances it,  for  though  bone-manure  is  usually  applied 
to  the  Turnip  crop,  its  effects,  as  is  well  known,  are 
seen  in  the  following  corn  crops.  But  further,  a  direct 
experiment,  too,  has  proved  its  success.  This  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  upon  Wheat,  and  published 
in  our  Journal  *  last  year,  but  is  so  much  in  point  that 
I  must  give  it  shortly  again  : — 


One  Acre. 

Cost.      Yield  of  Wheat 

Increase- 

£    s.  d.          per  Acre. 

pee  Acre. 

No  manure     . . 

—          . .    29  hushels. 

Rape-dust,  5  cwt. 

. .  1  12    6     . .     38  do. 

.    9  hushels. 

Urate,  6  cwt.  . . 

. .  1  12    6     . .     38  do. 

.  ■  9  do. 

Dung,  30  loads 

. .  4  10    0     . .     40  do. 

.  11  do. 

Guano,  3$  cwt. 

..  2    4    0     ..     40  do. 

.  11  do. 

Superphosphate,  G  cwt.  2    4    9     . .     53  do.             ■ 

.  24  do. 

"  The  increase 

of  24  bushels,  that  is  3 

quarters  of 

certainty  of  success. 

lost ;  if  it  answer,  it  may  be  useful,  in  Ireland  espe- 


Wheat  per  acre,  by  the  use  of  superphosphate,  is  enor- 
mous, equal,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  average  yield  of  many 
farms,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  again  ;  but  though 
we  must  not  hope  for  so  large  a  return  in  money  as  8/. 
for  11.,  this  manure  is  so  cheap  that  a  much  smaller  in- 
crease in  the  Wheat  crop  would  pay  for  its  use. 

"  I  have  drilled  it  in  this  year  with  Wheat,  but  Mr, 
Leigh's  plan  of  using  it  as  a  top-dressing  in  March  may 
be  a  better  one,  because  it  is  not  wanted  sooner,  being 
chiefly  required  for  forming  the  grain,  and  if  applied  in 
the  autumn  is  liable  to  be  washed  down  during  winter. 
I  think  that  it  deserves  trial  on  Wheat,  and  I  am  sure- 
that  we  ought  now  to  give  great  attention  to  the  cheap- 
ening of  artificial  manures.  We  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  expense  of  draining  to  one-third  of  its 
former  cost,  and  I  do  not  despair  that,  by  equal  perse- 
verance, we  may,  in  3  or  4  years,  bring  down  the  cost 
of  manures  in  equal  proportion.  I  believe  that  all  bones 
should  now  be  sold  to  the  farmer  in  the  cheaper  and 
readier  form  of  manufactured  superphosphate  ;  and 
that  of  all  compound  manures,  though  potash  and  am- 
monia may  be  required  in  them,  a  main  ingredient 
must  be  phosphorus Pusey,  December  29,  1845." 

Miscellaneous. 

Boussingault  on  the  Preparation  and  Composition  of 
Manure  (vol.  ii.  p.  68). — If  opinions  are  divided  on 
the  question,  whether  manure  should  be  used  before  or 
after  fermentation,  they  are  not  less  so  as  regards  the 
manner  of  spreading  it,  and  the  proper  season  for  car- 
rying it  into  the  field.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
views  which  have  been  formed  on  the  first  of  these 
points  will  materially  influence  our  conceptions  as  to 
the  second.  Those,  who  are  convinced  that  the  dung 
should  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  stall,  are  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  time  of  carting  it ;  the  most  conve- 
nient time  may  be  chosen,  which  is  no  small  advantage, 
and  this  is  our  practice  at .  Bechelbronn,  where  it  is 
carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fields  destined  to- 
be  manured  in  spring  are  supplied  in  winter,  when  the 
frost  permits.  The  dung,  at  first  laid  in  little  heaps  at 
regular  distances,  is  afterwards  spread  as  equally  as 
possible,  most  frequently  on  the  snow — a  practice  in 
which  we  have  never  found  any  inconvenience.  The 
method  adopted  by  certain  cultivators  of  keeping  dung 
in  great  masses,  with  a  view  to  spreading  it  when  the 
tillage  takes  place,  is  certainly  wrong  ;  the  spots  in 
which  the  heaps  are  laid  are  too  highly  manured,  and 
the  plan  is  adapted  for  long  fresh  dung  only.  The 
custom  of  leaving  the  dung  for  months,  perhaps,  spread 
on  the  land  and  exposed  to  every  variation  of  season, 
has  been  criticised  ;  it  is  said  to  lose  its  volatile  parts  ; 
that  rain  washes  out  and  carries  off  those  which  are 
soluble  ;  and,  induced  by  these  fears,  many  do  not 
spread  the  dung  till  the  very  moment  when  the  land  is 
ready  for  the  plough.  This  difference  of  opinion  in 
parties  personally  interested  in  making  the  most  of  their 
manure  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  In  agricultural 
matters,  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise  too  much.  The 
climate  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
Alsatia  experience  speaks  for  the  practice  in  question  j 
but  in  other  countries,  there  may  be  very  good  reasons 
against  it.  In  Alsatia:,  where  the  rain  during  the 
whole  year  amounts  to  27  inches,  during  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  quantity  amounts  only  to 
4,36  inches.  The  quality  of  the  manure  might,  per- 
haps, be  injured  where  the  proportion  in  winter  is 
greater.  The  quality  of  manure  also  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  manure-heap  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  emits  a 
very  decided  odour  of  volatile  alkali,  would  certainly  be 
deteriorated  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  ;  but  this 
loss  is  scarcely  sensible  where  the  manure  contains  but 
a  small  quantity  of  volatile  ammoniacal  salts,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  which  has  been  treated  with  gypsum  ; 
much  less  when  fresh  dung  has  been  discharged  in  cold 
weather,  with  a  view  to  its  remaining  unimpaired  till 
the  time  of  tillage.  When  the  rains  are  not  too  heavy 
the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure  which  is  spread  over 
the  land  penetrate  it  and  are  retained  in  the  upper 
stratum,  exactly  as  when,  instead  of  incorporating  the 
manure  with  the  soil,  it  is  spread  over  crops  in  full 
vegetation,  or  before  the  germination  of  the  seed.  The 
practice  of  top-dressing  is  often  profitable ;  and  it  is  proof 
enough  of  the  little  inconvenience  there  is  in  exposing 
*  "See-account  given  by  Mr.  Strouts,  voL  v.  p.  605. 
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■the  dung  to  change  of  weather.  It  arose,  in  the  first 
instance,  perhaps,  from  necessity,  but  it  has  "been  found 
so  useful  that  it  has  been  much  adopted.  We  have 
applied  it  with  decided  advantage  to  crops  after  hoeing, 
time  being  thus  gained  for  the  production  of  manure. 
In  the  district  of  March,  it  is  daily  gaining  ground  ; 
the  dung  is  spread  when  the  plant  has  already  appeared, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  passage  of  the  carts 
■over  the  land  is  not  sensibly  injurious  ;  it  would  be 
preferable,  however,  to  c  loose  a  time  when  the  surface 
is  hard  from  frost.  This  method,  according  to  Schwertz, 
is  very  useful  in  Switzerland  for  hemp,  and  indeed  for 
almost  every  kind  of  crop.  I  regard  it  myself  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  but  Thaer  assures  us,  and  his 
authority  is  of  great  weight,  that  he  has  too  often  seen 
its  good  effects  on  leguminous  crops  not  to  be  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  this  method  on  loose  land  in  which 
the"sfrain  has  been  sown  rather  late. — M.  J.  B. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

FEBRUARY. 

There  are  several  operations  proper  to  this  month  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned,  2nd  which  with  the  limited  space  per- 
mitted to  us,  we  can  now  do  little  more  than  merely  enumerate. 
A  portion  of  Spring  Tares  should  be  sown  immediately ;  they 
will  be  ready  for  mowing  or  feeding  in  June,  in  time  for  an 
after  crop,  on  the  same  land,  of  White  Tin-nips  ;  three  bushels 
per  acre,  drilled  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  is  a  sufficient  seeding. 
A  bed  of  Cabbage:  seed  should  now  be  sown  for  transplanting  in 
June — the  Drumhead  is  as  good  a  field  Cabbage  as  any.  Grass 
Mauds  may  be  manured  with  farmyard  compost,  or  any  of  the 
less  soluble  manures,  as  bone-dust,  during  dry  weather  in  this 
month.  All  soluble  top-dressings  should  be  applied  later  in  the 
season,  when  plants  are  more  able  to  take  immediate  advantage 
of  them. 

Fences  should  be  looked  to ;  ragged,  or  overgrown  hedges, 
should  have  been  properly  dressed  or  mended  before  this. 
Useless  fences  should  be  grubbed  up  at  this  season,  and  the 
ground  they  occupy  should  be  eitherfallowed  or  sown  with  some 
tallow  crop,  as  Potatoes  or  Turnips,  during  the  first  season. 

Peas  may  also  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  "We 
shall  refer  to  this  subject  next  week. 

But  the  most  important  operations  of  this  season  are  those 
■connected  with  the  Management  of  Stock.  The  lambing  season 
has  commenced,  and  the  constant  attention  and  care  of  the 
shepherd  is  now  required.  Fatting  sheep  and  cattle  in  yards 
and  stalls,  andjboxes,  brought  in  or  put  up  for  the  consumption 
of  the  green  crops  will  now  be  making  their  best  progress. 
Keep  them  constantly  dry,  warm,  and  clean,  by  daily  supplies  of 
fresh  litter.  The  wet  and  cold  weather  which  generally  charac- 
terises this  month,  makes  a  great  difference  between  fatting 
sheep  folded  on  Turnips  and  sheep  fed  on  them  in  yards,  in 
cases  where  the  latter  can  be  kept  free  from  foot-rot.  Just  the 
same  difference,  in  fact,  as  the  engineer  finds  in  the  cases 
respectively  of  a  colliery  steam-engine,  with  a  boiler  exposed  to 
rain  and  snow,  and  one  such  as  those  found  in  Cornwall,  where 
every  part  from  which  heat  can  escape  is  sheltered  and  covered. 
The  farmer's  object  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cornish 
engineer.  Both  must  adopt  every  means  to  economise  the  fuel ; 
for  this  is  not  with  them  as  with  the  engine  at  the  coal-pit,  to 
be  had  for  nothing.  Turnips  and  oil-cake  are  both  costly  articles 
— as  much  so  to  the  farmer  as  are  coals  in  Cornwall ;  and  the 
object  of  those  who  use  them  must  be  to  produce  the  intended 
■effect  with  as  small  an  expenditure  as  possible.  Sheep  and 
oxen  in  sheltered  spots,  and  well  littered,  like  steam-engines 
well  "jacketed,"  waste  a  less  portion  of  their  food  or  their  fuel 
in  keeping  up  the  heat  proper  to  each,  and  the  remaining  portion 
being  thus  larger,  is  more  effective,  by  which  the  force  is  main- 
tained in  the  one  case,  and  the  fat  is  laid  on  in  the  other. 
"  Warmth  is  an  equivalent  for  food," — for,  supply  warmth  arti- 
ficially, and  you  will  not  need  to  supply  so  much  of  the  food  by 
which  it  is  maintained  naturally.  Success  in  feeding  depends 
no  doubt  on  a  good  selection  of  stock,  and  on  a  proper  selection 
of  food  for  them  ;  but  it  also  greatly  depends  on  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  in  keeping  his  stock  dry,  clean,  and  ivarm. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Barley  Sotvtng—  IFC—  We  should  prefer  sowing  both  Barley 
and  Clover  seeds  towards  the  end  of  next  month  ;  but  if  your 
land  is  ready  you  would  not  run  much  risk  in  sowing  the 
former  now,  and  the  latter  might  be  sown  broadcast,  and 
hoed  in  some  time  in  March.  You  may  calculate,  with  good 
cultivation,  on  18  tons  of  White  Carrots,  or  24  tons  of  Swedes 
per  acre ;  and  for  feeding  purposes,  we  should  prefer  the 
latter.  But  a  few  acres  of  Carrots  will  be  very  useful  for 
your  horses.  Sow  the  first  week  in  April.  We  shall  refer  to 
the  matter  in  our  Calendar. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid — Ignoramus — Four  bushels  of  fine 
bone-dust,  and  about  120  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  together 
in  a  large  tub,  containing  about  40  gallons  of  water,  and 
suffered  to  remain  there  for  two  days  ;  then  turned  out  on  a 
heap  of  two  cart-loads  of  turf-ashes,  and  mixed  well  together, 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  by  shovel  out  of  cart  just 
before  drilling  up  for  Turnips,  will  be  a  sufficient  dressing  for 
one  acre  of  land.  Oyster-shells  will  not  do  instead  of  bones  ; 
they  contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid,  which  it  is  fhe'object 
of  the  process  to  render  soluble. 

Carrots — W  B— Sprout  the  seed  in  damp  sand  before  sowing, 
and  sow  5  lbs.  per  acre.  That  will  be  your  best  security 
against  the  flea.  We  never  saw  a  young  Carrot  plant  injured 
by  insects. 

Diseased  Potatoes — W  Nortkuntbriensis—TSo.  We  fear  that 
the  rot  among  your  planted  Potatoes  has  only  just  begun. 
Wait  till  they  are  a  foot  high,  if  they  last  so  long— and  if  you 
like  to  speculate  in  the  matter. 

Drainage — Henry — Your  land  being  injured  by  spring-water, 
its  removal  is  by  no  means  "  a  work  of  supererogation  •"  but 
you  will  in  addition  to  this  require  a  regular  system  of  drain- 
age for  the  rain-water.  Your  bed  of  gravel  may  be  drained 
by  one  or  two  deep  cuttings  ;  but  the  field  will  hardly  be 
drained  except  by  a  uniform  series  of  3  ft.  drains  at  intervals 
of  about  7  yards.  As  regards  the  expense,  two-thirds  payable 
by  the  landlord,  and  one-third  with  expense  of  carriage  by 
the  tenant,  is  a  division  which  few  would  object  to. 

Double  Culture— L  ]V  Lilly— In  the  plan  suggested  last  week 
in  our  Calendar,  each  couple  of  Bean-rows  would  be  7  feet 
3  inches  from  the  next  couple.  This  is  ample  interval,  even 
in  eases  where  Turnips  or  Potatoes  are  the  intervening  crop. 
For  you  may  have  two  rows  of  either  of  these  crops  at 
26  inches  apart,  and  still  have  plenty  of  space  for  the  horse 
hoe  between  them  and  the  beans. 

Drains— S  P  P—  3  ft.  deep,  7  yards  apart,  and  tube-tiles  of 
from  li  to  2  ins.  in  diameter,  are  good  depth,  width,  and 
material ;  let  the  subsoil  be  either  sand  or  clay. 
Flax — MP — A  pamphlet  will  soon  be  published  by  our  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Dickson,  giving  you  all  the  information  you 
can  require.     We  will  notice  it  when  it  appears. 

Farm  Bcildisgs— Inquirer— It  will  always  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  tenant  for  the  landlord  to  execute  all  permanent  im- 
provements, and  charge  a  per  centage  on  his  outlay  in  the 
rent ;  for  the  former,  in  00  cases  out  of  the  100,  has  ample 
room  fur  the  investment  of  his  capital  in  that  higher  farming 
which  these  improvements  render  advisable.  Nevertheless, 
to  take  the  case  of  a  Grass  farm  to  be  broken  up,  and  re- 
quiring additional  buildings  for  arable  culture,  it  will,  we 


imagine,  be  the  interest  of  a  tenant  with  sufficient  capital  to 
accept  an  offer  of  the  fann  at  its  present  value  on  a  lease  of 
21  years,  on  condition  of  executing  all  roads,  drains,  build- 
ings, tfcc,  himself.  And  w;e  can  scarcely  see,  that  if  without 
a  lease  he  should  erect  buildings,  he  could  have  reason  to, 
complain  were  his  landlord,  on  giving  him  notice  to  quit,  to 
pay  him  1-21  of  his  expense  for  every  year  short  of  21  since 
the  date  of  his  outlay.  He  would  thus  receive  that  portion 
of  the  principal  sum  to  which  on  our  former  supposition  he 
would  be  entitled,  and  he  would  all  along  have  received 
ample  interest  on  the  whole  of  it  in  that  increased  value 
which  good  buildings  have  conferred  on  the  farm.  We  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  in  another  section  of  this  Paper 
next  week. 

Grass  Lands— D  P  Q — Can  any  one  direct  our  correspondent 
to  a  work  on  the  Management  and  Manuring  of  Grass-lands  ? 
We  do  not  know  of  any  exclusively  on  that  subject.  There  is 
a  useful  chapter  in  Donaldson's  "Manures,  Grasses,  and 
Farming." 

Grass  Seeds  —  HDD  a — The  following  is  a  list  of  seeds, 
which  any  seedsman  will  give  you,  suitable  for  a  light 
xaVeHy  soil :■ 


Alupecurus  pratensis    H  lbs. 

Dactylis  glomerata  .     5  „ 

Festuea  duriuscula  .    2  „ 

—  pratensis     .    2  „ 

—  rubra  .2  „ 
Lolium  perenne          .  12 
Common  Barley  1  bushel. 


Poa  pratensis      .    . 
Medicago  lupulina 
Trifolium      pratense 
perenne         .     .     . 
Trifolium  repens 


lib. 

1  H 


4„ 


Sow  in  damp  weather  in  April  on 
a  fine  tilth  ;  bush  harrow  in  and  roll. 

Greaves— HG  B — We  should  not  think  the  tallow-chandler's 
refuse  worth  its  present  market  value 'as  manure. 

Guano — T  W M—  Sow  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  Ichaboe,  broadcast 
over  the  land  just  before  you  '.'bout"  or  rib  it  up  for  the 

Mangold   Wurzel  seed. A" AT— Apply  it  broadcast  in  wet 

weather,  and  trust  to  the  rain  for  making  it  "liquid."  3 
cwt.  of  Peruvian  per  acre  will  suffice  for  Potatoes  or  any- 
thing else. 

How  to  Convey  Eggs — H  D— If  shaking  will  render  eggs 
abortive,  we  imagine  packing  in  plenty  of  sawdust  artd  con- 
veyance by  spring  carriages,  will  suffice  to  secure  them  from 
injury. 

Indian  Corn— J &—  We  have  used  a  good  deal  thus  :— Boil  a 
bucketful  of  Linseed-meal  in  5  bucketsful  of  water  foV  10 
minutes  ;  pour  out  the  mucilage  into  a  large  tub  ;  add  a 
bucketful  of  Indian  Corn  ground,  and  a  bucketful  of  Bean- 
meal,  and  mix  well  up  ;  then  add  4  bushels  of  fine  straw-chaff, 
and  mix  the  whole  up  and  serve  it  out  to  12  or  20  beasts,  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  They  will  thus  receive  about  libs,  of 
mixed  meal  a-piece  in  a  form  calculated  to  ensure  a  thorough 
digestion  of  it.  For  the  purchase  of  Maize,  apply  to  any 
corn-dealer,  . 

Lucerne — HH H—  It  will  do  as  well  as  anything  else  in  a  deep 
soil  in  a  shady  situation.  Sow  14  lbs.  per  acre  about  the 
middle  of  April  in  rows  15  or  IS  ins.  apart. 

Manures — H  G — Urate,  guano,  bonedust,  &e.,  may  all  be  sown 
broadcast  over  the  ground  just  previously  to  ribbing  it  up  for 
the  seed.  They  will  thus  for  the  most  part  be  collected 
together  in  the  mass  of  earth  through  which  the  young  plants 
will  strike  their  first  roots.  We  consider  it  better  to  scatter 
farmyard  manure  broadcast  also;  plough  it  lightly  under, 
and  then  rib  the  land  as  in  the  other  cases  for  the  Turnip 
seed. 

One  Horse  Carts — S  S  -S— Eleven  cwt.  is  much  too  heavy,  but 
you  m-ay  obtain  at  the  Uley  Iron  Works  working  plans  of  a 
very  good,  strong,  tilt  cart,  weighing  8J  or  9  cwts.,  such  as 
shall  carry  a  ton  weight  of  roots,  as  Swedes  or  Carrots,  and 
such  as,  with  a  suitable  frame  to  be  attached,  shall  carry  a 
ton  weight  of  straw,  well  loaded  ;  and  a  good  farm-horse  on 
good  roads  ought  to  draw  either  of  these  loads  for  9  or  10 
hours  a  day. 

Small  Farm — G  B  C — We  would  cultivate  by  the  spade  any 
portion  that  might  be  kept  permanently  as  arable  bind,  and 
either  sell  the  crop  standing  on  the  ground,  or  hire  a 
thrashing-machine  for  a  day  to  get  the  grain  crops  ready  for 
market.  You  would  thus  require  nothing  more  than  a  room 
in  which  to  keep  the  small  quantity  of  grain  you  might  grow, 
and  a  tool-house,  besides  your  cow-house,  yard,  and  dairy. 
This  will  be  more  economical  than  buying  horses  and  imple- 
ments, unless  you  have  other  use  for  them.  You  will  find 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Lucerne,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  to  be  very 
good  crops  for  dairy  purposes,  and  these  are  as  well  given 
raw  as  steamed. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime — Inquirer — You  need  not  add  it  to 
guano.  There  is  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  in  guano,  and  if 
you  wish  to  give  it  a  more  soluble  form  than  that  in  which  it 
is  generally  formed,  add  to  it  some  sulphuric  acid,  say  20  lbs. 
to  every  cwt.  of  good  dry  guano. 
Turnips — SN—  In  our  opinion  you  should  have  pulled  them 
up  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if  they  are  White  Turnips,  you 
should  have  had  them  all  consumed  before  January.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  a  few  acres  to  fold 
ewes  and  lambs  on,  giving  the  latter  liberty  to  crop  the 
sprouts.  Turnips  in  sprouting  doubtless  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  bulbs  first — which  they  spoil  more  than  is 
made  up  for  by  the  green  food  which  grows  out  of  them. 
And  after  awhile,  they  will  draw  nourishment  from  the  land 
to  the  detrlinent  of  the  future  crop;  because,  though  by 
ploughing  them  in  you  return  everything  to  the  soil  again, 
yet  it  is  then  in  a  form  not  so  suitable  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  growing  plants.  You  had  better  let  them  stand  now, 
and  fold  the  ewes  and  lambs  on  them  immediately.  AYe  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  rest  in  our  Calendar  before  the  time 
comes. 
Wheat  Culture — Inquirer — Both  rolling  and  harrowing,  or 
hoeing  in  spring  are  good  for  Wheat.  They  both  effect  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  soil,  and  they  both 
break  up  the  cake  which  may  have  formed  on  the  surface. 
Misc — Inquirer — Calves  become  yearliogs,  and  yearlings  2  year- 
olds,  not  at  any  particular  season,  but  when  they  have  re- 
spectively completed  their  first  and  second  years  of  age. 
*#°  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Fee.  28  —In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme mildness  of  the  season  the  supply  of  Vegetables  is  very 
abundant,  and  Fruit,  although  not  plentiful,  is  also  sufficient 
tor  ihe  demand  Pine-apples  have  not  altered  in  price  since 
our  last  account.  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  as  are 
also  Apples  and  Pears  ;  among  the  latter  we  remarked  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  Beurre  Ranee.  Fine  large  Oranges  are 
very  scarce,  and  are  rising  in  price  ;  but  plenty  of  second-rate 
samples  may  be  procured.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Vegetables. 
Asparagus  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
French  Beans,  which  are  rather  too  abundantly  supplied  for 
the  demand.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  excellent  in  quality. 
The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter 
Greens,  is  good.  Large  white  Broccoli,  from  Cornwall,  fetches 
from  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen  heads.  Excellent  Celery  mav  be 
obtained  at  last  week's  prices.  Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality, 
still  continue  to  fetch  St.  a  ton  ;  in  consequence  of  the  abun'- 
dance  of  other  vegetables,  however,  trade  fur  them  is  somewhat 
dull  Chicory  continues  to  be  supplied-  Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist 
of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  and  Roses. 
fruits 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4ito  6* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3s  to  6* 
—     Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  1* 


—  Portugal,  p.  lb 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  7*  to  f&s£ 

—  Kitchen,  3j  to  7s  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Itio  2s  Gd 

—  per  100,  As  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  1CS 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2s  Gd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  '■  * 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2s  to  8* 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  ht.sv.,  it  to  ls€d 
*a,Voy8,  per  aoz.,Gd  to  is  id' 
Bioccoll,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Gd  to  1*  3d 

.  —       White,  9d  to  2t  6d 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches,  I J  Gd  to  ds 
trench  Beans,  per  ]i>(>,  2.  Gd  to  4* 
•iorrel.perhf.-sieve, 9<i  to  lj 
Potasnen,  per  ton,  70*  to  ltiut 

—  cwt.,  4»  to  8* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  is  to  4* 
Turnip,  per  d'z.,l«  tq  2* 
Red  Beet,  ptr  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  S 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.*  2*  to  5* 
dorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  IsGd  to  5s 
**eak  Je,  per  punnet,  8d  to  2i 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  b"d  to  J s  3d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  9* 
Cucumbers,  each,  2*  to  bs 
Spiuach,  per  aieve,  la  to  1»  Gd 
Leeks,  per  doz. bunches,  1>  to  Si     ; 
Celery,  per  bunco,  cid  to  it  Gd 
Cirdoons,  each,  6d  to  3d   _______ 


Lon>nna,  '--r  dozen,  1*  tn  2j 

—        per  100,  t>»  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3s 
Filbert.  English,  p.  100 lbs., 50* to  60l 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  li.Hiins.,50*  to  70* 
--    Barcelona,  20i 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanioh.  14* 
Chesnucs,  per  pe  k,  4*  to  8* 

I  Peare,  per  ni-Ev.,G*  to  15*  ' 
VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz  ,  3d  to  It 
SiidrZiaitira,,  p^r  bundle,  1*  to  1*  3d     | 
Salsify,  do,,  is  to  \s  3d 
Onions.  Uer  bushel,  1*  6d  to  5*! 

—  pi.iklint;,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*' to  3* 

—  Spanish,  prr  doz.,  2*  iy  5*      j 
Shallots,  par  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb.,  Qd  to  8d 
Endiv  e,  p*-r  score, _  to  1  s  6d'm 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  id  to  6d 

—  _  —         Cos,  6dto  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  handn,  )*to2* 
Muahrooms,  per  puttie,  bd  to  1*  3d 
Snia.ll  ha  ndf,  per  punnet,  2d  to  orf 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   fid  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4rt  to  ed 
Th/me,  per  bunch  id 
Wataicreas,  p.  12  Hr1(.  bun.  6J  to  8i 
Paralby,  uerbuuclr,  id  to3J 

—  t&ois,  per  bundle,  It 
Tarragon,  per  rninch,  Sd 
Mint,  gre&i,  r.-r  hunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per     not  :,    ^  t 
Chervil,  per  v....n-i,  if  to3i 


POTATOES.— Soothwark,  "Wateuside,  Feb.  23. 

The  supp:y  to  this  maikei  sinc^  this  day  se'nni^trt  b&  been  limited,  yet, in 
consequence  Ll'th«  unpn-cfdenced  mildness  of  he  ivta.her,  the  trade  ia  very 
heavy  at  the  following  prices  :— York  Reca,  8(3  to  1J0,  per  ton;  ditto  Re- 
gents, 80s  to  Hub  per  mu,  dull  trade;  Ucr.uh  Rfit,  Cs  to  hi*  per  ten  :  Mont. 
roie   Buff*  and  li.urs,  7»-  ;  Jerwy  B'm-s.  7u<  P^  ■■"■ 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  3fi  l'ru»-5.,  ~ 

Smithfield,  Feb.  2 ;. 

Prime  Mead. H*y    80h  to    90-  j  New  Hay         —a  to    — s  j  NewClr.  — sto    —  b 
(nfr.New&Kotven  65  75    [Clover  E5  *.    Ill    |  vr.u         :2  25 


Prime  Me«d.  Hay 

Inferior 

NntrHar 


fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 


Cumberland  Mahket,  1 

90-  to    95s  I  Old  Clover  ltu.  . 
70         80    I  inferior  do.    : !! 
—  _    J  New  Clover    - 

.T..3P" 

"Whitechapel,  Feb.  2 

84*  to     90*  j  Old   Clovei      US; 
ti'S  70  '    Infr.         „        70 


»'  Cooper,  Salesman, 
cb.  26. 


I'  5       Straw  33h  »o36s 

a  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 


s.     s. 

50    62 
59    63 


AIARK-LANE,  .Monday,  Feb.  23. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was 
extremely  small  this  morning;  fine  dry  samples  were  taken 
readily  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnig-ht,  but  others  remained 
unsold  late  in  the  day  ;  old  and  fine  tree  Foreign  are  much 
wanted;  in  bonded,  with  the  exception'  of  the  best  Dantzic, 
which  are  sought  after  by  the  millers  at  previous  rates,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  anything  doing.  Finest  Malting  Barley 
maintains  our  quotations,  but  inferior  is  difficult  to  dispose  of 
at  Is.  per  quarter  lower.  Beans  are  fully  as  dear :  the  value  of 
Peas  is  unaltered.  Oats  are  a  dull  sale  at  a  decline  of  Qd.  to  Is. 
per  quarter.,  excepting  fine  English  Corn,  which  is  scarce. 
The  top  price  of  flour  is  reduced  to  53s.  per  sack. 

BRITISH,    PER   laiPERldl.  yCAilTEtt.  5.  s 

Wheal,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk                    White  58  6S 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkelffie  50  63 

Barley,  Maltioif  and  diittUin^  Sp.  foal,  Cl:,-vt;lBi-  a  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        ,     Poland*  2?  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .         Fn*d  i-2  -5 

Irish      ....                           .          pee£f  2I'  S4 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ 64  6u 

Hertford  and  ESsei 6(1  65 

Kv« ,,                   •                   .  31  37 

lieans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     23  to  40         Tick  cu  42 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    35  to  it)       Winds  -,0    -is 

Peaa,  Vthite         .        .        .        .    =6  to  ■*(!        IVfople  2i    32 

Fridat.  Feb.  27. 
The  supplies  of  English  Wheat  during  the  week  have  been 
small ;  but  those  from  abroad  good..  We  observe  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  former— the  latter  in  bond  has  found  occa- 
sional buyers  ou  speculation  as  well  as  from  the  millers,  and 
prices  remain  much  the  same.  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are 
as  last  quoted,  with  a  limited  demand  i'or  either.  Business  in 
Oats  continues  of  a  retail  character,  and  Monday's  value  is 
fully  supported.  Red  Clover-seed  is  scarce,  and  holders  unwil- 
ling setters  at  4s.  to  Gs.'pcr  cwt.  above  therates  at  which  it  was 
lately  offered. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Grind.    23     25 
Peed 
Potato 
Pol&to 


Harrow  32  44 
Longpod  32  36 
Grey        23    31 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb.  23.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Boss  Downs  &  Half-bred* 
Best  Ling-wools     - 

Ewes  and  second  quality 


i  0  to  5s  4 


BustSoolE,  Hi-i-eiords,  &c  4*    0co4 
Best  Short   Harris  '         -     3     £ 
Second  quality  Beasck    •    2  in 
Calve*       •  4,  SJ 

BcHBtd,  2739;  Sheep,  16,300;  Calves,  53;  PI^,  SOI. 
Al  hnuk-h  ihe  number  of  Beasts  is  moderate  the  trade  is  very  dull,  the  de- 
mand being  fimi  ed.  which  is  usual  at  iho.  commencement  of  L^nt ;  4i  id  i* 
quite  th*  Top  price  for  ihnbetft  Scots.  The  hes'.  Shorr-hnrn-  m'.ke  is. — The 
fupply  f.f  Shef  p  Cfin*'nues  very  fchort.  trade  is,  however,  dull. and  raiher  lf?s 
money  ia  obtained.— Veal  trade  is  rather  wbt'f. — Pork  trade  la  very  heavy 

Friday,  Feb.  27. 

Beef  t:ade  is  exceedingly  hetiv> — very  little  is  doing.  It  is  difficult  to 
effect  eales'rtf  the  best  Scoi*,  ice,  at  4s  2d,  and  ine  bfBt  Shnrt-horrt?  barely 
make  4a  ;  Second-qufili  y,  2s  8d  to  a»4d.  Several  remain  unsold- — Trade  ,s 
heavy  amonim   the    Sheep,  but  the   number  being  small  all  are  di  pated  ot 

boat  Downs  5*  tn  Sr  4d,  and  Lone- WOoIb  4s  8d  to  fcs  ;    Ewea,  &c-,  4s  to  4s  Gd. 

Veal  trnOP  is  heavy,  Etill  a  choice  Chit  makes  5s  6d  :  other  qualities  are 
lower, —  e'ork  trade  ii>  bad;  the  warm  weather  is  much  against' lb.  Small 
Pigs  make  about  is  8d. 

Baasts,  fi)6;  Sheep,  2000:  CalvoB.92;  PI  go.  208. 

4'.  W».t-  QmUfc*-'*. 


{?  '■ 


HOPS,  Friday,  Feb.  -'7. 
There  Is  nn  alteration  in  this  market.  Th-  connnmi>Ts  kot-p  buyi 
supply  their  imm^diaw  want?.  It  iscn^dered  iha-.a  the  present  mot 
there  U  not  left  unsold  of  f^ne-c^louied  H"p-«  one  e;gh  h  <t 
The.  stock  M  old  Hop«  is  unusually  tm<ill,  t...  ih^r,  wl  h  the  least  Rpfcula'iv 
demand,  Hopa'wi-uld,  in  pur  rplniin.  advance  c  HaloVrably,  A-  preu'eh;  [i 
is  too  early  tn  form  any  correct  judgment  as  «n  th-  ensuing  crop,  hut  frorr 
past  experience  a  wet  cold  .lumnier  (as  last),  fallowed  by  a  mild  winter,  ge- 
ne  rally  produces  quantities  of  Inseciu  the  succeeding  sping,  and  a  deficient 
crop  ot  Hops.  Pattkndew  or  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


Wheat. 

Baley. 

Oat;. 

Rye., 

Bfans. 

Jan.        17  per  Quarter. 

66s  2,! 

31*1  .ri 

2  A     '\: 

34,  9d 

30*  9d 

—         21     .                 . 

t>5    7 

E>]      C 

21    10 

37     8 

35    1 

—         31      . 

hi     8 

31     3 

21  10 

32    0 

35     6 

64     i 

30  10 

il     7 

31    £ 

35    9 

-          14      .         .        . 

M     9 

iiu    6 

21     9 

32  .7 

34     9 

-          21       -        .,      . 

65     0 

£9  11 

£1     e 

32  10 

34     9 

34    3^ 

5  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

65     1 

31     0 

21     9 

34    0 

35    7 

36    2 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

i7     ' 

7     n 

r     .. 

8     « 

7     5 

G     6 

Diagram  sho wing  ibjr fluctuation ib  in  the  price  nf  Cora  on  the  average  or  the 


SIX   H 

eeksendir 

g  Saturda 

■      ■■ 

PRICE. 

Jax.  )7. 

Jak.  24  1    Jan.  5t 

Fi;b.  7 

Feb.  1* 

Feb.  21 

BSt  Gd 

57  11 

&6   a 

")_•  •-— ■    ;. 

55     7 

„■ 

—      4 

,, 

.. 

—     0 
54     9 

:;' 

1  :: 

~l    - 

1 

J    » 

_rtr 

—  8 

—  3 

—     2 

.. 

,, 

—     1 

... 

•• 

SEEDS,  Feb.  27, 
per  qr  44-to  50i  IimieqQff 
r  owl     -58 


CanaTy 
Carraway 
Glover,  Red,  Kn: 

—  —     Ffreipn         -     6  ' 

—  White,  Khgllsh     -     65 

—  _       FovelR-n  43 
Jorjander    -               -  m 
Jem  j  --eeJ              -       pe»  qr. 
■jioseed        :         .       pe  iqr    4S 

—  Baltic       -        -       -     48 

—  Okies*,  JEn-,4.  per  H 11/ 


1=1 


^ja,Poreign,p.ton  81  id    S 
lard,  White  -  p. bush.  '  — s      — 

—  Superfine    ,,       -     —        — 

—  Brown  „  -  —  — 
KapeeWd;  English, periaft    *«      28 

pe  "■  -  per  toil  —  — 
SaiMloin  -  —  •»" 
Tares,  Bog.  winter  p. butt.—        " 

—    Farnigfa  -         ...      4     4s6d 
Trefoil         -         -      fn_>r  cwt     18        23^ 
Turnip  (ti.o  variable  for  quotation). 
Kinospoks  Ai.r>  Lay. 


9.— 1846.] 
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*>ales  hi?  auction. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will 
'  submit  to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew-lane, on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  and  following 
day,  at  12  o'clock,  about  Two  Thousand  fine  Standard  ROSES, 
consisting  of  Hybrids,  Perpetuals,  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  Chinas, 
Sic.  Also,  a  superb  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  in  dry  roots,  Sic 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


PLANTING    SEASON. —  TO    NOBLEMEN,    GENTLEMEN, 
BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS,  PROTHEROE  an»  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  William  Dennis,  to  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  on  the  Premises,  oppnsito  to  Cre- 
morne  House,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  on  Monday,  March  y,  and 
following  day,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  being  immediately  required  for  extensive  Horticultural 
Erections,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  com- 
prising Dwarf,  Standard,  and  Pillar  Roses  in  choice  varieties, 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Lilac,  and  Guelder  Roses  ;  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  fruit-bearing  Mulberry  Trees  in  the  Kingdom  ;  fine 
Prize  Gooseberries,  in  collection,  About  20,000  Aucuba 
Japouicas  in  all  sizes  ;  Yuccas,  Paaonies,  Irises,  Sic.  Sic 

May  bo  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,    GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  &    OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Thursday,  March  5,  1S46,  at  12  o'clock,  about 
Two  Hundred  Double  CAMELLIAS  from  2  to  5  feet,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  approved  varieties  ;  the  whole  beautifully 
furnished  with  bloom-buds.  Also  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses.  Choice  Dahlias,  Azalea  Indica, 
Erica,  *fcc.  May  be,viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  — American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
]\/[ESSRS.  PROTHERua  a.nd  MORRIS  beg  to  ati- 
ItJ-  nounco  that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the 
Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Wednesdav,  March  the  11th,  1SJG, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  valuable  collection  of  SUCCULENT  PLANTS, 
formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Hitchen,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  they  were  collected  with  extreme  care  and  attention 
during  a  long  series  of  years.    The  above  collection  will  be 

found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 

Catalogues  can  be  had  upon  application  at  the  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone  ;  or  of  Author  Mackie,  at  the  Norwich 
Nursery. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BROOMFIELD,  NEAR  CHELMSFORD 
rPO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Messrs.  Baker 
-*-  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Beadel  (who  are  jointly  concerned  in  this 
Sale),  upon  the  Premises  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Harris,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  2  and  3, 1846,  the  extensive  and 
valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  including  several  hundred 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  S000 
Spruce,  Scotch,  Larch,  Weymouth  Pine,  Silver,  and  Balm  of 
Gilead  Firs.  0000  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurestines, 
and  an  assortment  of  American  Shrubs.  A  variety  of  orna- 
mental Evergreens  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Sic.  die.  4000  Oak, 
Ash,  Elm,  and  other  Forest  Trees.  55,000  of  White.fhorn 
Quick.  Also,  the  LIVE  AND  BEAD  FARMING  STOCK, 
■Seeds,  Cucumber.fro.mes,  Garden  Tools,  i.e.  Sic. 

Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  10  o'clock.  The  Lots  will  be 
adapted  to  the  Trade.  11  days  will  be  allowed  for  removir" 
the  Stock.  ° 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  neighbouring  Inns  • 
Place  of  Sale  ;  of  Messrs.  Beadel  &  Foolkes,  25,  Gresham- 
street,  London ;  Messrs.  Baker  S:  Son.  Writtle  and  Chelms- 
ford;  and  of  Mr.  Beadel,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  lor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holboru,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  fop  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


y\  EATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
■IJ-  method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  is 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  n-reat 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
-'0l.— 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS. 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LON'DON  • 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL '• 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTII,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON- 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street.  Feb.  28. 

/^j_UANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
V^»  Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark  Fotheegill,  40,  UnDer 
Thames-street.  '     vp 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  9!.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded  bein°- 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEMI)  1)1 1J11LE. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  COMPARED  WITH  PERU- 
-L  VIAN.— Testimonial.— "  Sir,  we  distributed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Guano  to  the  tenantry,  principally  Peruvian,  also  two 
tons  of  Potter's.  It  proved  much  superior  to  the  hest  Peruvian. 
Yours,  Sic,  W.  Ldmsden,  Fort  Augusta,  Arthurstown,  April 
1845." 

POTTER'S  GUANO  COMPARED  WITH  PERU- 
VIAN.—In  Dec,  1842,  the  Earl  of  Zetland  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing result  on  Grass.  The  produce  of  Hay  from  2  cwt  Peru- 
vian per  acre  was  1  ton  18  cwt.,  while  with  2  cwt.  Potter's  it 
was  2  tons  8  cwt.,  a  difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  of  10  met 
Observe  the  price  of  Potter's  Guano  is  now  only  91.  per  ton' 
and  no  Wharf  or  Carriage  charges.— Manufactory.  28  CLAP' 
HAM-ROAD-PLACE,  LONDON!  "      ' 

DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


•"TO  BE.  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 
-*-  within  six  miles  of  the  Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  beariug  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener— accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keve,  steward,  Ockham 
I  ark,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


LUTON  HOO,  BEDFORDSHIRE 
TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
T^O  BE  LET  on  Lease  or  by  tbe  Year,  Walled 
-*-  Gardens  of  5  Acres,  clothed  with  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
particularly  Pears  ;  and  other  Gardens  and  Orchard  of  5  or 
>  Acres,  with  Gardener's  House,  and  all  requisite  Out-buildin"s 
ill  compact.  From  Lady-day  now  next  ensuing  Tp  View' 
ind  for  Particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Akers,  Loudon  Lodge,  Luton 
loo  Park.  ° 

iii.  Luton  Gardens  are  29  miles  from  London,  and  9  from 
:.  Albans.  The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  passes 
vrthin  a  few  miles,  and  their  Luton  branch,  as  proposed  im 
- lediatcly  adjoining.  Coaches  to  and  from  London  pass  daily 
Kent  is  not  so  much  the  object  in  letting  the  Gardens  as 
lying  them  well  kept  up,  and  Fruit  Trees  trained.  Security 
nd  references  will  therefore  be  required. 

JEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 
'  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

.<„  J?y,PfficiaI  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND" 
:g  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
general  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware. 

^r>1i?Tttb^FOTnerofHALF-MOON-STREET,PICCABtLLY, 

iONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 
Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 

e  nad  on  application.  


7HORSTED  GARDEN  NETS  2U.  per  Yard, 
»  protecting  trees  from  frost  and  blight-  also  Wo' 
Wasp  Net,  Bunting,  Screens,  Sic.  Hemp  Garden  Nets 
»d.  per  yard;  old  mended  Fishing  Nets,  M.  per  vard  — 
!ET  Richardson,  maker  of  all  kinds  of  Garden  Nets 
rshing  Nets,  Sheep  Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  Tents,  Rick  Cloths' 
larquees,  Transparent  Frame  and  Greenhouse  Covers,  cheap- 
arpauUngs,  Sx.  Sic,  21,  Tunbridge-place,  corner  of  Judd-st., 
ew-road,  London.  * 

[TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,-  NURSERYMEN    IRON- 
1  MONGERS,  AND  OTHERS 

INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
Icv.^f-K  ™?"n8:ham'  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
ftNOGKAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots 
...  t  ,°(f,''t'vl"ss  f,,tnS..sanf  ■  ™th  P™es  attached,  sent  per 
Hfcto  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above 
Sole  Agents  iii  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
iplement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge 


OURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
M  J  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
'"res,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
?™er  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  Work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBoRBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result 
1  heir  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  • 
-'Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,-  Gunnersbury  •  Mr' 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery';  Messrs.  Henderson, ' Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places  — 
Fleet-street,  London. 
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QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graoechurch-sireet, 
*-J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  "respectfully  solicit  tbe  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  PrODagating  Houses,  Sic, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  -without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  Seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  Sic  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


A  INSLIE'S   PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

-^*-  For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe.  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guiklford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  Johh 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

DRAINING  TILES.— A  Gentleman  is  desirous  of 
erecting  li  DRAINING-TILE  MACHINE,  -with  Kiln  and 
all  necessary  Sheds,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leominster,  and  would 
feel  obliged  to  any  parties  in  the  business  to  inform  him  what 
might  be  the  expense  required.— Please  to  address  to  H  B 
Carlton  Club. 


TANGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLING    MACHINE,  for 
L'  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.    It  is  so  constructed  that  it 

will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  arid  deliver  the  exact 

quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 

to  choke  the  point. 
Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Marx  Fotziergill,  40,  Upper  Thames 

Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 
/TJ.EORGE    HADEN,    Engineer,    Manufacturer    of 
^-J>    Ventilating  Warm  Air  Stoves,  Warm  Water  and  Steam 
Apparatus, '&c,   for  Churches,   Dwelling  Houses,  and  Horti- 
cultural Buildings,  0,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 

George  Haden  having  recently  resigned  his  connection  in 
business  with  his  Uncles,  G  &  J.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  begs 
to  intimate  that  the  Apparatus  at  Polmaise,  which  has  caused 
so  much  sensation,  was  erected,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
Flues  planned  by  him,  and  that  the  whole  design  was  carried 
into  effect  under  his  directions.  He  also  begs  to  intimate  that 
the  Stoves  are  now  manufactured  in  Edinburgh,  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  and  thus  by  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  carriage,  Sic.  from  England,  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  the 
Apparatus  at  a  lower  rate  than  has  hitherto  been  charged. 
I  he  advertiser  is  now  prepared  to  give  designs  and  estimates 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  requiring  such  Apparatus,  on 
applying  at  his  Office.  The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid 
to  all  orders  committed  to  his  care.— 6,  St.  Andrew-square, 
Ldmburgh. 


OURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA^ 
■f-f  RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusisbelieved  to  possessgreatergeneral  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  asregards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  irif  act,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.    A  Prospectus  can 

be  f™w-2Tded'  llp"n  application, detailing  particulars  andprice 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


TT  YDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 

-H--*  Engineer  and  Fountain  Maker,  70,  Strand,  London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep      Well      Engines  -  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin   in    Iron,    from    W.      , 
Rowley's  pattern.    Jets  made  to  S^L 
any    device.     Buildings,   Baths, 
Sic  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  Sit. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,   by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS.  ' 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford -street,  respectfully 
«  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  Various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CB-LNA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  ioi-  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

Fl/TECHI'S  DESKS,  WORK-BOXES,  and  TEA. 
-L'J-  CHESTS,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  combine  aU 
that  is  superb  and  cheap,  with  the  most  approved  patterns,  in- 
vented by  himself,  manufactured  on  his  own  premises,  where 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  richest  specimens  in  the  world  of 
Papier  Maehe-  Goods,  Dressing-cases,  Bagatelle-tables,  Ivory 
Ohessmen  and  Chessboards,  rich  Card-eases,  -Tablets,  and  in 
fact  everything  for  the  work-table  and  dressing-toilet,  displayed 
in  a  style  of  elegance  not  surpassed  by- any  in  this  kingdom. 
Mechi  is  the  sole  and  original  inventor  of  the  Castellated 
Tooth-brushes,  Magic .  Strop  and  Paste,  the  peculiar  Steel 
Razor,  the  cushioned  Bagatelle-tables,  and  various  improve- 
ments in  Portable  Desks  and  Dressing  cases  combined. 
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EAL    AND    SON'S   LIST. OF   BEDDING 

containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,' by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in" 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding' 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding;  Manufacturers,  ldQ}  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 
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CURTIS'S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  —  Seven- 
teen vols.  New  Series,  complete,  half-bound  in  purple  mo- 
rocco, cost  3#.  lfe  Gd.,  to  be  had  for  211.  Apply  to  Mi\.Thirl- 
•wat,  Bookseller,  Ripon. ^^ 

HE  POTATO  DISEASE    IN  SCOTLAND,  being 
Results  of  Investigations  into  its  Nature  and  Origin. 
In  the  Press, 
No.  V.  Answers  to  Queries  from  Scotland,  Englai<*    '-eland, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  Americp 
VI.  Of  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Potato  beed. 
In  Preparation, 
Til.  Influence  of  Circumstances— Soil,  Manure,  Climate,  <fcc. 

— On  the  Extent  of  the  Disease. 

VIII.  Chemical  Composition  of  Sound  and  Diseased  Potatoes. 

Edited  by  James  F.  YV.  Johnston,  F.It.S.,  &c.  &c. 

Copies  of  Nos.  I.  to  IV.  may  be  had. 

William  Blackwood  it  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.,  with  Coloured  Map  and  Two 
Engravings,  Part  XII.  for  March,  of  the  New  Series  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  THE 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND  AND    AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Comprising  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  for  18*5; — On  the  Electro- Culture  of  Farm- 
crops. — The  Farmer's  Note-book.— Geology  of  West  Lothian. — 
The  Radical  Excretion  of  Plants. — The  Construction  of  Liquid 
Manure-tanks. — Notes  on  the  Management  of  Sheep. — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scot- 
land.— Agricultural  Report. — Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Foreign 
Markets,  Prices  of  Grain,  Butcher-meat,  &c. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

THE  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE"  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF,  from  the  commencement  in  1S11,  to  the 
end  of  1S44.  The  three  first  volumes  bound  in  green  cloth, 
the  fourth  volume  unbound;  all  quite  perfect.  Price  Four 
Guineas. — Apply  to  E.  J.  M.,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

THE  GARDENERS*  CHRONICLE.— The  volumes 
for  1844  and  1845  to  be  sold  (the  vol.  for  1844  without  the 
"  Newspaper").  Price  22.  unbound. — Address  to  G.  C,  at  Mr. 
F airbai rn's  Nursery,  Clapham. , 


FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  day  is  published, 

BROCHURE,   No.   !.— Being  a  complete  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Economy  of  the  Potato.     By 
Alexander  Forstth,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Parties  at  a  distance  may  have  copies  forwarded  to  their  ad- 
dress by  return  of  post,  by  enclosing  a  money  order  for  3s.  Gd., 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 

The  author  has  to  apologise  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  this  work :  it  is,  however,  yet  in  good  time  ;  yea,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  evtn  now  it  appears  too  soon  to  be  believed, 
and  is  too  soberly  and  too  practically  written  to  be  acted  upon, 
for  it  provides  no  easy  remedy,  no  hot  water  cure,  no  dredging 
with  lime,  no  specialgas  or  sulphur  fume,  but  the  heavy  hand 
of  industry,  guided  by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  experience. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Gd.,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
No.  III.  of  the 

ALMANACK  OF  THE  MONTH. 
A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  Gilbep.t  Abbott  a  Beckett. 

Among  the  principal  Contents  are — Some  Account  of  the 
Month. — The  Plague  of  the  Tongues  (the  Debate  of  theMonth). 
— The  Man  who  Lives  for  -Posterity. — The  Cockney  Mariner. 
— The  Melancholy  Catastrophe  of  the  Month.  Don  Quixote  at 
Drury-lane. — The  Ethiopian  Serenaders. — The  Valentines  of 
the  Month. — The  Old  School.— The  True  Lover  to  his  Busi- 
ness.— Jokes  for  Burlesque  Writers. — A  Fashionable  Novel  in 
Three  Chapters.— Our  Portrait  Gallery,  Mr.  Macready  as 
Richelieu. — The  Music  of  the  Month.— The  last  Rage  of  Paris. 

A  Marchioness  for  Sale. — The  New  Speculation  of  the  Month. 

Cow  Clubs. — The  Treachery  of  the  Month. — Political  Maxims. 
— Talk,  Chronology,  and  Calendar  of  the  Month,  &c.  <fec. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 
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Published  Monthly,  with  an  Illustration  on  Steel  by  Leech, 

OUGLAS    JERROLD'S     SHILLING 
MAGAZINE.    Contents  of  No.  XV, 


The  uses  of  Fools. 
Misery,  the  Miser. 
A  Plea  for  the  World  Below 

Stairs. 
The  Devil's  Walk  in  1846. 
To-day. 
How    the    Merchant's    Clerk 

turned  Cabman. 
Railways  and  Royalty. 

London  :  Published  at  the 


The  Masquerade  of  Society. 

A  Plea  for  our  Climate. 

Things  of  Importance. 

Fiat  Justitia. 

The  Press  and  the  People. 

A  History  for  Young  England. 

Chapter  XI. 
Reviews. 

&c.  &c. 
Pdnch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS,  Esq. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  the  latest 
Corrections  and  Alterations  of  the  Author. 
No.  3  will  be  published  on  the  28th  inst.,  price  1*.    To  be  com- 
pleted in  Ten  Numbers. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
No.  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


4th  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.,  with  240  Woodcuts,  price  21s. 

ELEMENTS  of   PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  ; 
comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry 
of  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the  Farm. 
By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
By  the  same  Author, 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 

8vo..  Woodcuts,  21s. 
ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

8vo.,  Woodcuts,  25s. 
THE  BREEDS  of  the  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN.    2  vols.,  4to.,  coloured  Plates,  162. 16s. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


rr»HE  FLORISTS' JOURNAL  AND  GARDENERS* 
-i-         RECORD.— No.  III.,   fjr  Mabch,  contains— 


Tagetes  tenuifolia. 
Culture  of  Japan  Lilies. 
Geissomeria  longiflora. 
Polyanthuses. 
Garden  Scenery. 
Selection  of  Carnations. 


Electro-C  ul  ture . 
Andromeda  floribunda. 
Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Descriptive  List  of  New  Plants. 
Calendar  for  March. 


With  a  splendid  Coloured  Engraving  of  Tagetes  tenuifolia, 
and  Rock-work  and  Fountains  illustrative  of  Garden  Scenery. 
With  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  The  Florists'  Journal,  is  presented 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  FLOWERS,  an  Alphabetical  Ana- 
lysis of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  genera  of  Exotic 
and  other  Ornamental  Plants,  written  solely  and  expressly  for 
this  popular  Work.    PubUshed  monthly,  price  Is. 

R.  Gboombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


TT^ILLIAM  MILLER  would  call  especial  notice  to 
VV  his  very  fine  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Antirrhinums,  <fcc,  for  the  Spring  of  1846. 

SEEDLING   FUCHSIAS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— This  variety  resembles  Exoniensis, 
though  altogether  a  much  larger  flower;  tube  and  sepals 
bright  pink,  with  a  large  bright  purple  corolla,  nearly  blue. 
This  flower  shines  as  if  varnished  over  as  Lowryii,  which  gives 
it  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  very  fine  flower  and  good  habit. — 
Land  Stewards' Journal,  August  2Zrd:  "  W.  Miller.— We  consider 
your  seedling  to  be  a  very  desirable  variety  ;  its  large  size,  the 
form  of  the  tube,  and  the  disposition  of  the  footstalk,  are  good 
qualities,  and  the  colours  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pretty 
well  contrasted,  particularly  in  the  young  flowers." — Price 
10s.  Gd. 

MISS  PRETTYMAN. — Large  glossy  white  tube  and  sepals, 
with  large  blood  purple  corolla  ;  free  bloomer ;  growth  of  supe- 
rior and  graceful  habit,  similar  to  Cassandra,  and  the  flower  a 
decided  improvement  upon  Smith's  Queen  Victoria.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  states  it — "  a  flower  of  good  contrast." — Price  10s.  Gd.  This 
is  to  be  exhibited  against  Hally's  Empress  at  the  July  Exhibi- 
tion, Regent's  Park,  London,  for  51. 

MARIA  LOUISA.— Fine  long  shining  flesh  colour  tube,  and 
sepals  with  dark  crimson  corolla,  very  distinct. — Price  7s.  Gd. 

GLOBE  TERRESTRE.— Very  long  and  peculiarly  novel 
dark  crimson  tube  ;  sepals  completely  globular.and  dark  purple 
corolla  ;  very  striking  and  handsome. — Price  7s.  Gd. 

GLOBE  CELESTE.— Stout  rich  red  tube  and  sepals,  never 
having  less  than  five  sepals,  expanding  quite  horizontally,  ex- 
posing a  blue  corolla,  altogether  a  novel  flower. — Price  5s. 
The  Set  taken  together  11.  lis.  Gd. 

UNRIVALLED  SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

Saiuye 7s.  Gd.  |  Sunbeam         . .        . .    5s.  Od. 

Comet 7     6      |  Sappho  . .         ..36 

Coquette  . .        ..50     |  Alba  purpurea  ..36 

Turban  . .         ..50     |  Giantess  . .         ..36 

The  Set  for  U.  Us.  Gd. 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  Aug.  30.—"  J.  Z. :  Your  seedlings  are 
large  and  good  flowers.     '  Comet,'  French  white,   with  lilac 
centre ;    '  Samye,'  pink,  with  a  blotch  of  light  purple  in  the 
centre,  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  distinct  flower." 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  6.— "  W.  M.  :  *  Coquette,' when 
fully  blown,  has  the  newly-opened  flowers  on  the  crown  of  a 
beautifully  rosy-pink  ;  while  those  below  are  nearly  white. 
Wheii  bloomed  "in  the  style  of  the  present  specimen  it  forms  a 
very  handsome  object.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Comet,  which  is  large,  having  a  tinge  of  lilac  on  the  face  of  the 
flower,  which  is  ornamented  with  crimson,  purple  centre.  We 
have  lately  seen  one  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  not  quite  so 
large  and  distinct." 

Land  Stewards'  Journal,  Sept.  6.—"  Mr.  Miller  :  Your  seed- 
lings are  very  good  ones,  and  possess  the  character  of  distinct- 
ness ;  the  blooms  and  trusses  are  large,  and  the  colours  pleas- 
ing. We  prefer  '  Coquette;'  a  delicate  pink,  with  deep  pink 
eyes  ;  and  '  Samye,'  rather  deeper  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  purple 
in  the  dark  colour  about  the  eyes  ;  the  others,  *  Turban,'  deep 
pink,  with  rose  eyes,  and  '  Sunbeam,'  rose  colour,  are  less 
novel,  though  equally  good  in  other  respects." 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct.  4.—"  Mr.  Miller  :  All  are  pretty  be- 
cause of  the  dark  eyes,  but  '  Comet'  is  by  far  the  best  in  all 
qualities  ;  '  Samye'  is  the  next  best,  and  '  Coquette'  thir  -." 

Flormdtural  Cabinet,  Kco.—"  W.  M~:  The  Verbenas  axe  very 
handsome,  and  distinct  from  any  we  have  seen." 

The  entire  new  character  of  these  Verbenas,  the  mass  of 
first-rate  opinions  given  of  them  by  all  the  leading  Floricul- 
tural  works,  and  the  numerous  orders  taken  for  them  when  in 
flower,  render  any  further  remarks  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  leading  sorts  will  be  figured  in  the  "  Cabinet."  The  usual 
allowance  when  three  sets  are  taken. 

SEEDLING  PETUNIAS. 
RISING  SUN. — Lovely  rose  colour,  with  a  distinct  stripe  of 
white  up  each  division,  extra  novel.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  in 
the  Chronicle,  July  12th  :— "  W.  M. :  This  flower  is  novel  and 
showy ;  the  light  throat,  with  a  light  vein  up  each  division, 
gives'it  a  pretty  appearance."— Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TIGER.— Lilac  blue,  pencilled  all  over  with  white, 
very  beautiful.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  in  the  Chronicle,  Oct.  11 : 
»  W.  M.  :  Your  striped  or  mottled  seedling  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful flower,  the  colour  deeper  than  any  we  have  seen."  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  August  23  :— "  W.  Miller  :  The  Petunia  sent 
is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  variety— by  far  the  handsomest  we 
have  seen.  The  colour  is  a  light  purple  blue,  feathered  thickly 
with  light  veiny  lines.     The  colour  and  marking  is  remarkable 

quite  a  new  feature  among  Petunias."    Mr.  Glenny,  Gar* 

deners"  Gazette,  Oct.  4  :— "  W.  M  :  Petunia  not  so  fine  inform, 
but  quite  as  decidedly  marked,  even  in  its  young  state,  as 
'  Petunia  punctata'  is  at  its  best ;  and  we  maintain  that  no 
Petunia  was  ever  sent  out  better  worth  its  money  than  that 
one." — Price  5s, 

ROSY  CIRCLE.— Crimson  rose,  very  round  flower,  with 
small  habit. — Price  5s. 

ALBA  MAGNA.— The  clearest  and  largest  white  flower 
known,  completely  round  and  of  fine  substance. — Price  3s.  Gd. 

SUPERB.— In  the  way  of  Punctata,  but  opening  better. — 
Price  3s.  Gd. 

AFRICAN. — A  very  superb  dark  purple  flower  of  extra 
substance  and  shape.  This  Petunia  is  the  thing  long  wanted  ; 
a  good,  large,  rich,  dark  constant  and  hardy  Petunia.  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  August  9th  : — "  W.  Miller  :  The  Petuniais 
rich  in  colour  (a  deep  rose  purple,  with  dirk  centre),  large  in 
size,  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  in  substance,  and  all  that 
need  be  desired  in  form.  Having  said  this  we  need  not  add 
that  we  think  it  a  variety  calculated  to  become  useful,  good 
dark  Petunias  being  much  wanted."  Two  blooms  were  also 
sent  to  the  Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  when 
the  following  answer  was  received : — "  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
August  6th,  1845.    Dear  Sir, — Your  Petunia  1  think  is  a  very 

gaod  one  ;  I  saw  something  like  it  at the  other  day, 

tut  not  so  large.  I  consider  yours  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  I 
am,   dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  A.   Henderson."    Dr. 

Lindley's  opinion  in  Chronicle:   "  W.M.,  No.  1,  is  a  very  good 
Seedling,  rather  common  in  colour,  but  though  remarkably 
clean  on  the  edge." — Price  3s. 
PERFECTION.— Rosy  scarlet,  very  elegant.— Price  3s.  Gd. 
FAIRY. — Flesh,  with  beautiful  decided  crimson  veins,  extra, 
round. — Price  3s.  Gd.  ;  the  whole  set.  It.  10s. 

CHOICE  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 
MISS  PRETTYMAN.— Very  large  and  attractive  flower, 
white  veined  with  blood  colour,  and  large  bright  yellow  throat. 
Dr.Lindley's  opinion  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nov,  8th: — "W.M.:  Your 
seedling  named  Miss  Prettyman  is  a  novel  and  pretty  variety, 
the  front  of  the  flower  being  strongly  veined  with  Cherry 
colours." — Price  5s.  Gd.  each. 

BRILLIANT.— A  fine  improvement  upon  Quadricolor,  the 
flower  being  larger  and  the  colours  much  brighter.— Price  5s. 

DELICATISSIMA.— A  bold  clean  white  ground,  veined  aU 
over  with  delicate  lilac  veins.  In  the  Chronicle,  August  9th, 
Dr.  Lindley  Gays,  "W.M.:  Nos.  1  and  2  are  large,  bold,  and 
attractive  varieties, -and  will  be  very  ornamental  in  the  borders." 


COMET.— A  striking  variety  of  mixed  colours,  very  bright* 
—Price  3s.  Gd. 

The  above  are  all  good  shaped,  broad  petalled  flower,  15s.  the 
Set,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade,  if  two  sets  are  taken 
at  once. 

HQYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 
JAugusta       . .        . .    21s.  Od.  I  JDuke  of  Orleans    . .    21s.  Od. 
JGipsey  Maid            . .     21    0        JLord  Morpeth         . .     21    0 
JJosephus       . .         . .     21    0     |  JAlice 21    0 

W.  M.  has  still  a  few  sets  of  the  above  beautiful  Seedlings, 
which  he  will  sell  at  the  reduced  price  of  3L  the  set.  The  cash 
must  positively  accompany  the  order  at  these  prices. 

W.  M.  can  supply  all  the  New  Varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c,  to  be  sent  out  by  .other 
raisers,  at  their  advertised  prices. 

N.B. — Hybrid  Geranium  seeds,  from  choice  sorts,  25  seeds 
3s.,  50  seeds  5s.,  100  seeds  10s.  Fine  choice  hybridized  Fuchsia 
seed,  from  their  very  extensive  stock.  Packet  2s.  Gd.  Select 
hybridised  Petunia  seed,  from  striped  and  spotted  Flowers, 
small  packets  2s.  Gd.,  large  ditto  5s.  All  sealed  and  sent 
Post  free. 

t£^  All  orders  will  be  packed  in  strong  tin  cases  and  sent 
Post  free,  where  practicable  to  go  by  Post;  or  by  railway  to 
London,  and  plants  put  to  compensate  for  carriage.  A  remit- 
tance from  unknown  correspondents.  ' 

General  and  descriptive  Catalogues  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas 
may  be  had  gratis,  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. _ 


METEOROLOGY.— On  Tuesday,  3d  March,  at 
7  o'clock,  p.m.,  a  LECTURE  will  be  given  at  the 
MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION,  Southampton-boiidings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, on  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Effects  on  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings, 
illuminated  diagrams,  and  brilliant  experiments,  by  W.  H. 
White,  Esq.,  M.B.S.,  S.M.S.,  who  has  kindly  offered  to  give 
this  Lecture  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  ' '  United  Gardeners  and 
Land-Stewards'  Journal."  Tickets  Is.  each,  reserved  seats  2s., 
to  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  in  London. 

DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats,  and  Chaise. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  patterns 

Botanical  boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  Instruments 

Chaff  Engiues 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging  Irons  and  Shears 

Flower  Scissors 

,,    Stands  in  Wire  and  Iron 
Fumigators 
Galvanic  Borders    and  Plant 

Protectors 
Garden  Chairs  and  Seats 

,,       Loops 

„        Rollers 

„        Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and  Scissors 
Gravel  Rakes  and  Sieves 
Greenhouse  Door*  and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 
Hoes  of  every  pattern 
Horticultural    Hammers    and 

Hatchets 
Hotbed  Handles 
Labels,  various   patterns,    In 


Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools. 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks - 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mo  wing  "Machines 

Pick  Axes  ' 

Potatoe  Forks 

Pruning  Bills 

„        Knives,  various- 

„       Saws 

„  *      Scissors 

,,        Shears 
Rakes  in  great  variety 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
■Spades  and  Shovels- 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed  Extractors  and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths'  Sets  of  Tools 


zinc,  porcelain,  &c. 
G.  and  J.  Deane  are  6ole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Hlustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge^ 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  RE  AD  bess  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Prac- 
•  tical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  taken  out  a  NEW  PATENT 
for  Improvements  in  his  Garden  Engines,  Machines,  and 
Syringes.  The  action  of  the  Valves  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of  repair,  which  J.  R.,  from 
31  years'  practical  experience  can  safely  warrant.  The  above 
are  adapted  for  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c,  surpass- 
ing anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  public,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  be  worked  with  half  the  labour  of  any  other  Engines 
now  in  use.  Manufactured  only  by  the  Patentee,  35,  Regent- 
Circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  proved. 

N.B.  None  are    genuine    except   stamped  with  the  words 
Read's  Patent. 


GOOD  BLACK  TEA,  3s.  6rf.t  3s.  8tf.,  and  4s. 
per  H).  ;  GUNPOWDER,  5s.  ;  YOUNG  HYSON,  4s.  lOd.  • 
GOOD  COLONIAL  COFFEE,  Is.  4d. ;  FINE  PLANTATION, 
Is.  8d.  The  above  articles  of  the  Steong,  Useful  kinds, 
are  addressed  to  the  notice  of  large  consumers.  Sweet  and 
Bailx,  38,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
For  ready  money  only. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  j 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a- 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9d. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  eagraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  u 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  bj 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 
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ArtL  Soo.  of  England    - 
Amarantha*  oleraceua    • 
Amateur   Gardener— Potting 
Apple,  Cookie  Pippin     - 
Asparagus,   Biscayan  way  of 

cultivating    - 
Boilera,  fuel  for 
Botanic  Soo.  of  Edinburgh    ,- 
Calendar,  horticultural  - 
Caly»tffiia  pubeacens 
Chaff  an  manure       - 
Conifers  at  Methven  Cauda    - 
Corn,;rndian    -        -        163  6, 

—  spring,  to  plant 
Cow  losing  milk      - 
Dorking  Farmers'  Club  - 
Farming  capital       ... 
Food,  Maize  aa 

—  for  shepp        ... 
Gorse  as  food  - 

Grass  seeds  for  a  lawn    - 

—  for  pasture      ... 
Heating,  Polmaise  ... 

—  fuel  for  bollera 

—  fire  mortar       ... 
Highland  andAgri.  Society — 

Wheat  fly      .... 

—  Transactions  of,  rev.     - 
■  Horticultural  Society     - 


166  6 

151  e 

148  t 

i48  6 

147  a 

149  b 

150  c 

151  c 

161  -c 

ice  b 

157  a 

166  a 

167  b 

158  b 

167  * 

156  a 

153  6 

157  a 

167  a 

158  6 

168  6 

148  c 

149  6 

150  a 

166  c 

167  c 

160  6 

Hyacinths,  early              •  -149  6 

Labour,  how  to  increase  -    154  e 

Lawn,  Grass-seeds  for      -  •    168  6 

Llnnean  .Society               -  -    161  a 

Maize  or  Indian  corn,     153  b,    156  a 

Manure,  Chaff  as              -  -    156  6 

—    liquid               -        -  -    168  a 
perphosph^teoflimeas  166  b 


Meadows,  to  Irrigate 
Pean,  to  obtain  eaily 
Plj.nt  potting 
Polmaise  heating 
Potato  disease,      147 

—  preventive  for 
— "rot 

Potatoes,  prices  of 

—  substitute  for        |  - 
Potting,  remarks  on    -    148  c. 
Road  making  ■ 
Rooks        - 

Season,  mildness  of 
Sheep,  gorse  for        ... 
Superphosphate  of  lime 
Turnip  crop  - 

Warrington  Nat.  History  Soc. 
Wheat-fly  - 

Wheat,     value    of     different 
kinds  of  .... 


167  b 

160  6 

161  c 
148  c 
151  a 
150  a 
163  c 


151 

149  a 
151  c 
166  * 

156  6 
149  6 

157  a 
166  b 
163  a 
151  a 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  an  Election  for  Four 
Pensioners  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  in 
June  nest.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are 
requested  to  forward  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the 
Committee  before  the  31st  inst.,  after  which  time  they  will  not 
be  received.  Printed  forms  of  application  may  be  had  of 
E.  It.  Cutler,  Secretary, 
March  4,  1846. 97,  Farringdon-street. 


JAMES  BROWN,  Nurseryman,  Hackney,  successor 
to  Marnock  and  Manly,  begs  to  offer  the  following  choice 
collections  of  FLOWER,  SEEDS  just  imported  from  Erfurt,  in 
Prussia  : — Collections  of  China  and  German  Asters,  24  vars.  ; 
Fine  Double  Balsams,  12  vars. ;  Ten-week  Stocks,  24  vars. ; 
Brompton,  Queen,  and  Emperor  Stocks,  of  choicest  kinds  ; 
Thunbergia,  of  sorts  ;  Ipomopsis  cornopifolia,  &c.  &c. 
Nursery,  Hackney,  near  London. — March  7,  1846. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  respectfully  solicits  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  his  Advertise- 
ment in  last  week's  Paper  of  his  UNRIVALLED  SEEDLING 
VERBENAS,  FUCHSIAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS, 
GERANIUMS,  &c.  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be 
had  gratis. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

FINE  BEECH.— A  quantity  of  fine  BEECH,  5  to 
7  feet  high,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  well  adapted  for 
Hedging,  Stocks,  or  Planting  out  singly.  Price,  40s.  per  1000, 
cash.  No  charge  for  package. — Address  to  S.  Wood,  Nur- 
series, Huntingdon. 


IMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 
be  had  of  Warner  &  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 
Fine  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 


DAHLIA— "EBOR." 

J  AS.  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  York,  intend  sending 
out  plants  of  this  fine  seedling  DAHLIA  on  the  1st  of  the 
5th  month  (May),  at  10s.  Gd.  each. 

An  allowance  to  the  Trade,  whether  one  or  more  are  taken  ; 
delivered  carriage  free  when  three  or  more  are  ordered. 


NEW  BELGIAN  PLUM,  « REINE  CLAUDE 
DE  BAVAY,"very  strong  dwarfs  at  5s.,  from  Mr.  Van 
Houtte's  Nursery  at  Ghent,  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Upper  Clapton  Nursery,  London. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


TROP^OLUM  AZUREUM. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  to  offer  imported 
TUBERS  of  the  above  beautiful  Plant,  warranted  true. 
Strong  extra  Tubers,  15s.  Second  size,  10s.  Gd.  each.  The 
usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Post-office  order  or  reference 
required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Exeter,  Mar.  7. 

PINE  PLANTS.— Fruiting  and  succession,   Blacks 
or  Queens,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  application  to 
"W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlhorough-road,  Chelsea.— Mar.  7. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted.) 


SEED  POTATOES. 

HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street,  have  a  good  stock  of  sound  roots  of  the  following 
excellent  early  varieties  : — 
Soden's  Early  Oxford,  too  well  known  to  require  description, 

3s.  per  peck. 
Haigh's  splendid  New  Kidnet,  fine  flavour  and  large  pro- 
duce (about  ten  days  later  than  the  Ash-leaved),  3s.  per 

peck. 
Shilling's  New  Early,  4s.  per  peck. 
Chalmore  Kidney,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Tyso  &  Co.,  Wal- 

lingford  (see  Gardeiurs'  Chronicle),  3s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 
Bryan's  New  Early  Prolific,  4s.  per  peck. 
New  Red  Kidney,  very  early,  boils  white,  delicious  flavour, 

2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
New  Dwarf  Goldfinder,  2s.  per  peck.  . 
New  Wiltshire  Kidney,  a  very  early  and  productive  kind, 

2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
Martin's  Early  Glore,  2s.  per  peck. 

See  next  page  for  List  of  New  and  Choice  Flower-seeds. 
GRAYSON'S  GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  3s.  per  100. 

Do.  do.  do.       4s.  per  100,  very  strong  roots. 

6,  Leadenh all-street,  March  7. 


PINE  PLANTS.— A  few  Trinidad  PINE  PLANTS 
for  sale,  warranted  true.      To  be  viewed  at  Mr.  J.  Thom- 
son's, Jtfarket  Gardener,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS— AUGUSTA,  GIPSEY 
MAID,  JOSEPHUS,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  LORD  MOR- 
PETH, AND  ALICE. 

W  MILLER  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  about 
•  half  a  dozen  sets  of  these  beautiful  Seedlings  to  offer  ; 
they  are  good  plants  well  established  in  pots,  and  can  be  sent 
by  post  or  otherwise  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  war- 
ranted with  perfect  safety.  The  price,  for  Cash,  is  '61,  the  Six, 
the  money  from  unknown  correspondents  must  accompany  the 
order.  100  Geranium  Seeds  10s.,  50  do.  5s.,  25  do.  3s.,  post  free. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
— George  Baker,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  having  the 
largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
JTursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  i;.;;sually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kana  a  lafcuVia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  sad  shall  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1846. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
IX/fESSRS.  NORMAN  continue  to  supply  a  few  pairs 
-L*-L  from  their  most  select  collection  of  show  varieties  grown. 
Also,   some  fine  yellow-ground  Picotees.     Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 


NEW  TARIFF. 
IMPORTANT   TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

JG.  WAITE  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  just 
•  received  a  consignment  of  upwards  of  1000  bushels  of 
splendid  mixed  PASTURE  GRASS,  which  he  now  offers  at 
the  low  price  of  4s.  per  bushel,  samples  of  which  may  be  had 
on  application. 

All  other  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds  30 
per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  house  in  London. 

Terms — Cash,  or  reference  in  London  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents.— 4,  Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton-garden,  London. 

March  7,  1846. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland^  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington"  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yodell  <fc  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.      .        .        .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.      .        .        .070 

Small  Canes,  12s.  per  100. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  see  their  advertisement  of 
Jan.  17. 

Thirty  packets  of  new  and  choice  Flower  Seeds,  per 
post,  free,  for  6s. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Mar.  7. 

GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS.— Strong  Bulbs  of 
this  splendid  Plant  (coming  from  Mr.  Tan  Houtte's  Nur- 
sery, at  Ghent),  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Carter,  238,  High 
Holborn;  Charlwood,  Covent-garden  ;  Hurst  &  M'Mullen, 
Leadenhall-street ;  Knight  &  Perry,  King's-road,  Chelsea ; 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton;  Noble  &  Co.,  Fleet-street; 
W.  Rollisson  &■  Sons,  Lower  Tooting  ;  Warner  &  Warner, 
Cornhill ;  and  at  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  1  Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh,  N.  B. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  consisting  of  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
sorts  for  It.  Is.  as  follows — 4  qts.  Peas,  2  qts.  Windsor  Beans, 
2  qts.  Kidney  Beans,  1  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Scotch  Kale,  4  oz.  Broccoli, 
1  oz.  Brussels  Sprouts,  2  oz.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  1  oz.  Cauli- 
flower, 2  oz.  Celery,  1  qt.  of  Cress,  1  packet  of  Frame  Cucumber, 
1  oz.  Endive,  2  oz.  of  Lettuce,  1  packet  of  Melon,  1  qt.  Mustard, 
4  oz.  Onion,  1  oz.  Parsley,  1  oz.  Parsnip,  1  pt.  Radish,  1  oz. 
Savoy,  1  pt.  Spinach,  2  oz.  Turnip,  of  sorts. 

A  collection  of  the  best  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  containing  65 
varieties,  for  10s.  All  other  sorts  of  genuine  Seeds,  Catalogues 
of  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Seed  Potatoes 
warranted  free  from  disease. 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High-st.,  Borough. 


AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES,  PINKS,   CARNATIONS, 

AND  PICOTEES. 
T  OHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham-hill,  near 
*J  Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  above-named  Florists'  Flowers  to  his  large, 
healthy,  and  select  collection,  which  he  is  selling  at  moderate 
prices  ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion. 12  varieties  of  Show  Auriculas  for  18s. ;  20  pairs  of  20 
varieties  of  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees  20s.,  package  in- 
cluded. 

N.B.  Nurserymen  and  others  wanting  from  100  to  500  pairs 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  supplied  at  very  low  prices. 


EDWARD  TILEY  begs  to  state  that  those  Gar- 
deners who  had  seed  of  his  First  Prize  CUCUMBER,  VIC- 
TORY OF  BATH,  in  the  autumn,  have  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  the  production  of  the  fruit,  it  fully  answering 
the  description  given  by  him,  having  more  than  realized  their 
expectation,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  by  every  Cucumber 
grower  in  the  kingdom.  Parties  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  above,  should  delay  no 
time,  as  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  limited. 

Sold  in  Packets,  -3  Seeds,  2s.  Gd. ;  7  Seeds,  5s.,  at  his  General 
Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath. 
A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Bath,  Mar.  7,  1846. 


NEW  DARK-EYED  VERBENA. 

W  MILLER'S  LIST,  containing  a  description  of 
•  the  above  beautiful  and  uncommon  Seedling  Verbena, 
and  his  choice  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Antirrhinums,  «fcc, 
can  be  had  by  application.  All  who  grow  the  above  plants 
should  have  this  List. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


H      GROOM,   Clapham   Rise,   near   LoNnoN,   (re- 
*        moved  from  Walworth,)    By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 

Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 

and  Public  bis  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 

which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  £.  s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Superfiae  Mixtures  .  per  100 — 7s.  Gd.  to    1    1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named         .220 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .  per  100     0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named         .330 

Good  varieties,       .        .        .        per  doz.  plants    0  18    0 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto,  named  .    2  10    0 

Best  mixtures        .        .        .        per  doz.  plants    0    6    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto,  named         .        .    2  10    0 

Best  mixtures  ...        .        .        per  doz.  plants    060 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named         .    3  10    0 

Good  kinds  .        .         per  doz.,  from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,good  bulbs,  each    0    2    6 

„  „  PUNCTATUM      .  „        0    7     6 

„      .  SPECIOSUM  (true)  .         from  11.  Is.  to    3    3    0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 

NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on 

application.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 

FROM  VAN  HOUTTE'S  NURSERY  AT  GHENT. 

THUNBERGIA?  FASTUOSA.— A  beautiful  new 
climber  plant  for  the  hothouse.    Price  10s.  Gd. 

GUNNERA  SCABRA.— A  noble  new  Peruvian  plant.  Price 
5s.  to  10s.  Gd. 

MUSS^INDA  AFZEXIL— A  very  curious  African  plant, 
bearing  a  large  white  leaf  in  each  of  its  flowers.    Price  10s.  6d. 

Orders  are  taken,  and  figures  of  these  plants  (and  also  of 
the  GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS)  can  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Carter's,  238,  High  Holborn ;  Charlwood,  Covent-garden  ;  Hurst 
and  M'Mullen,  Leadenh  all-street ;  Knight  and  Perry,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea ;  Hugh  Low,  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton  ;  Noble 
and  Co., Fleet-street ;  Wm.  Rollisson  and  Sons, Lower  Tooting; 
Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhill :  and  at  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co's.,  1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  N.  B. 


USHER'S  BRILLIANT  CALCEOLARIAS  AND  CINERA- 
RIAS OF  1845,  &c,  &c. 
V\7ILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  announce  to  his 
V  »  Friends  and  the  Public  that  these  splendid  CALCEOLA- 
RIAS will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  week  in  April,  in 
16  distinct  and  superb  varieties,  the  first  selection  from 
the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Usher's  seedlings  of  last  year,  which  for 
size,  form,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  are  unequalled.  The  first 
section  of  eight  sorts,  Four  Guineas;  the  second  section  of 
eight  sorts,  31.  ;  if  the  entire  collection  of  16  sorts  are  taken, the 
price  will  be  61.  He  has  now  ready  to  send  out  Usher's  sulen- 
did  CINERARIAS,  viz.,  "Lady  Constable,"  and  "  Usberii," 
(post  free)  the  two  for  10s.  Gd.  A  Descriptive  List  of  the  above 
may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  M.  possesses  extensive  stocks  of  the  undernamed  of  the 
most  select  quality,  viz.  : — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  100  fine 
sorts,  correctly  named,  for  42s. ;  200  sorts  for  63s.  Hardy 
Flowering  and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  100  sorts,  correctly  named, 
for  42s.  Hollyhocks,  25  superb  distinct  named  sorts  for  exhi- 
bition for  40s. ;  12  sorts  for  20s.  Hollyhocks,  good  double  mixed 
sorts,  42s.  per  100,  all  warranted  double.  Gladiolus,  Dr.  Her- 
bert's hardy  hybrid,  at  20s.  per  dozen ;  these  are  splendid  vari- 
eties, and  as  hardy  as  the  Crocus.  A  full  collection  of  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Hardy,  Evergreen,  and 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Woollen  Net  for  covering  Fruit  Trees,  &e.,  &c,  of 
which  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application  at  Hope  Nursery, 

Leeming-Iane,  Bedale. — March  7. 

SALTHILL  NURSERY,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 

A  J.  STEWART'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
•  LOGUE,  for  1846,  contains  38  closely  printed  pages,. 
comprising  Lists  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Camellias,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums  (his  Collections  of  all 
which  are  not  surpassed).  Geraniums,  Dahlias.  Pansies, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses  of  every  class,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Alpine  Plants,  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  Culinary 
and  Flower  Seeds,  &.c.  *fcc. ;  the  whole  priced  as  moderately 
as  possible ;    may  be  had   upon  application,  inclosing  two 

postage  stamps. 

NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  ready  for  imme- 
diate distribution,  a  new  and  much  enlarged  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  bedding. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gratis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  W.  &  S.  with 
-neir  commands  will  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 
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CHOICE  FLOWER-SEEDS 

SOLD   BY 

HUKST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6  LeadenhaJl- 
street,  London. 
(Abridged  from  Harrison's  fZorzcultural  Cabinet  for  March) 

Per  collection — s.  d. 

Imported  German  Stocks,  in  36  splendid  varieties 6  0 

Do.            do.            do.      in  20                do.              3  0 

Do.            do.         Asters   in  24                do.              5  0 

Do.           do.           do.      in  15               do.             3  6 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice),  in  12  named  varieties   3  t0 

Larkspur  (German),          *   in  12  splendid    do 3  0 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties    ...  o  0 

Imported  Zinnia  elegans,  S  fine  varieties 3  6 

Yerbenas,  S  choice  lands 3  0 

"Wallflowers,  S  imported  varieties 3  0 

Scabious  German,  8        do.             2  0 

Poppies,  16  splendid       do.             3  6 

TJie  following  at  Gd  per  packet,  except  those  marked  Is.: — ■ 


Acacia,  in  varieties 
Achimenes,  in  varieties.  Is. 
Aconitum,  in  tine  varieties 
jErophyllum  vcnusuiii 
Agrostis  pulchella 
Alonsoa  incisa  and_grahdiflora 
Alstromieria  aurea 

,,     other  varieties 
Anacyclus  bicolor 
AnagalHs  Pliillipsii,  Is. 
„     superba  grandifiora,  Is. 
„     Coccinea  splendens,  Is. 
Anchusa  capensis 
Anemone,  new  Russian. 
Anoda  Dilleniana 
Anomatheca  trututa 
Antirrhinum,  splendid,  mixed 

from  30  varieties 
Anthem  is  purp  lire  seen  s 
Aquilegia,  choice  varieties 
Ardisia  paniculafca 
Argemoue  grandifiora  &  alba 
Aster,  German,  fine  mixed  im- 
ported 
,,    fine  double  Turkey 
,',    Nosegay 
„    globosus,  dwarf 
Auricula,  from  a  choice  col- 
lection, Is. 
,,     Alpine 
Balsam,  superb  mixed  double 
„    Camellia  flowered 
,,    new  spotted 
Begonia  nitida 
Berberis  aquifplia 
Blumenbaebia  insignis 
Brachycoma  iberidifolia 
„     Yeitch's  new  white,  Is. 
j,  ,,         new  lilac,  Is. 

Briza  gracilis 
Browallia  grandifiora 
Cactus,  from  choice  kinds 
Calandrinia  elegans 
Calceolaria,      from      finest 
shrubby  varieties 
„    herbaceous,  very  choice 
„     new  gold    striped,    very 

splendid,  2s.  6d. 
,,    splendid  new  hybrid 
Calempelis  scaber 
Callichroa  platyglossa 
Calliopsis  Drummondii 
,,     hirsuta,  new 
,,     purpurea  elegans 
Campanula  punctata 
„     lactiflora 
,,     stricta 
Canna,  in  varieties 
Cantua  picta 
Carpatiun,    from  finest  stage 

flowers,  l.s. 
Cassia  Sumatronii 
Catananche  bicolor 
Centaurea  Americana 
„    montana,  new  from  the 

Alps 
3,    rapentica 
,,  ■  Phrygia 
Chaenostoma  polyanthum,  Is. 
Chorizema  varium 
,,     Rhombii,  Is. 
,,     eordata  ilUcifolia 
Chryseis  compacta 
Cineraria,  very  splendid  mixed 
Cladanthus  Arabiuus 
Clarkia  alba  fimbriata 
Clematis  azurea  grandifiora,  Is. 
Cleome,  choicest  kinds 
Clerodendron 

,,    squamatum 
Clinton ia  pulchella 
Cobosa  scandens 
Cock's-comb,  crimson  and  yel- 
low Giant 
Commelina  Krowinskii,  new 
Convolvulus  minor,  new  dark 
variety 
,,    scarlet 
Cosmanthus  grandiflorus 
Crepis  Drummondii 
Cuphea  silenioides 
Cvtisus  racemosus 

„     Attleeana 
Dahlia,  saved  from  a  splendid 
collection 
,,    scapigera 
Datura,  of  sorts 
Delphinium  BarloWii 
,,     splendid  mixed 
Dianthus  chinensis,  fine  mixed 
Didiscus  cceruleus 
Digitalis,  new  spotted 
Diotis  maritimus 
Dracocephalum  peleginnum 
Eccremocarpus  scaber 
Egg-plant,     new    long    white, 

from  China 
Elichrysum   album  grandiflo- 
rum 
,,     macranthum  roseum 
,,     monstro^um 
„     new  superb  pink,    from 
Swan  River 
Erica  an  dromadi  flora 
,,   -splendid  mixed,  from  the 
Cape 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum 
Euphorbia  cyathophera,  Is. 
Fedia  cornucopia? 
Forget-me-not,  large  variety 
Fuchsia,  fine  mixed,  Is. 


Funkia  ccerulea 
Gaillardia  picta 

,,     coccinea 
Genista  monospermum,  sweet 
scented 
,,     candicans 
Gentiana  asclepiadea 
Geranium,  saved  from  a  su- 
perb collection,  Is. 
,,     splendid  new  scarlet,  Is. 
Gesnera  splendens 

,,     Cooperii 
Geum  splendens 
Gilia  splendens 

,,    Nivalis,  new  white  seeded 
Gladiolus  hybridus 
Gloxinia,  line  mixed 
,,   maerophyllavariegata,ls. 
j,  cauloscens  major,  Is. 
,,    speciosa,  Js. 
Goodetia  Lansfordii 
Heartsease,  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  varieties 
by    Tb  ompson,    Wid- 
nail,  and  Day,  Is. 
Hebenstreitia  tenuifolia 
Heliotropium,  varieties 
Hibiscus   Manihot  and    other 

varieties 
Hollyhocks,  superb  mixed 
,,    rose  camellia 
,,    fine  wallflower-coloured 
Hovea  Celsii,  Is. 
Humea  elegans 
Tberis  lagaseanica 

,,     superba 
Impatiejis,  in  varieties 
Ipomcaa  rubro  ccerulea.  Is. 
,,     ccerulea  splendens 
,.    coccinea 
„    Horsfalli 
,,    soldanellii 
,,     quamoclet 
,,     new  yellow 
„    splendid  mixture  of  dark 
varieties 
Ipomopsis  picta 
,,     elegans 
,,    Beyriehii,  new 
Kaulfussia  tracheloides 
Kennedya  grandifiora 

,,     rubicunda  superba,  Is. 
Lantana  Sellowii 
Larkspur,  German  mixed,  very 
splendid 
,,    Neapolitan 
Lathyrus  latifolius  rubro 

,,    albus 
Leptosiphon  albiflorum, 

,,     lilacinum 
Leucaria  seneetoides 
Leycesteria  formosa 
Limnanthus  grandifolius 
Linaria  perezii 
Linum  quadrifolium,  Is. 

,,    multicaule  alba 
Lisianthus    Russellianus,   Is., 
withCuthill's  Treatise 
,,     glaucifolius,  Is. 
Loasa,  in  varieties 
Lobelia  erinus 
,,     gracilis  alba 
,,     neterophylla 
,,     propinqua 
,,     ramosus,  splendid 
Lophospermum  erubescens 

„     Hendersonii 
Lotus  cytissioides 
Lupinus  ornatus,  Is. 
,,    lucidus 

,,    many  choice  vai'ieties 
Lusiana  calycina 
Lychnis  fulgens,  Is. 
Lythrum  speciosurn,  Is. 
Marianthus  cceruleus 
Martynia  fragrans,  Is. 
Mauraudia  Barclayana 

„    new  lilac 
Me^embryanthemum  tricolor 

,,     alba 
■Mimosa  sensativa 
,,     elegans,  new 
Mimulus  Hudsonii 
,,    moschatus,  musk 
,,    choice  mixed 
Nemesia  floribunda 
Nemophila    striata,  new    and 
beautiful,  Is. 
,,    discoidalis 
Nierembergia,  fine  mixed 
Oenothera,  in  varieties 
Oxalis  rosea 
,,    floribunda 
,,    carnosa 
Oxyura  chrysanthemoides 
Papaver  Armaria 

,,    floribunda 
Paionia  papaveracea 
Passiflora  incarnata 
Peas,  Sweet,  new  large  purple 

,,    white,  everlasting 
Penstemon  gentianoides  splen- 
dens 
,,    ovalifolium 
„     pallidum  novum 
,,     Schoulerii 

,,     mixed,  splendid  varieties 
Petunia  violacea  grandifiora 
,,    mixed,      from     splendid 

varieties 
,,    in  varieties,  named 


Hurst  &  M'Muljlen's  Advertisement  continued. 


Phlox   Drummondii,  in   many 
beautiful    shades     of 
-  colour 
,,    new  white,  2s.  Gd. 
,,     new  scarlet,  Wood's,  Is. 
,,    splendid  new  herbaceous, 
mixed,  Is. 
Physalis  edulis,  Cape  Goose- 
berry, Is. 
Picotee,     imported,     German, 
fine,  Is. 
„     French,  Is. 
,,     English, saved  from  stage 
flowers,  Is. 
Pimelea,  in  varieties,  Is. 
Pink,  saved  from    a   splendid 
collection  (Hodges,  of 
Cheltenham),  Is. 
.    ,,    new  white  Chinese 
,,    intermediate,  fine 
Platylobium  formosum 
,,     Murrayauum,  Is. 
Platysteruon  calafornicum  and 

liniare 
Podolepis  chrysantha 
Podolobium,  new  variety 
Podospermum  angustifolium 
Polyanthus,       from       named 
flowers,    saved   by    a 
celebrated  grower,  Is. 
Poppy,  new  Himalayan 

,,     12  other  beautiful  vars. 
Portulaeca    Thellusonii    and 

splendens 
Potentilla,  6  beautiful  vars. 

,,   insignis,new  and  splendid 
Primula  cortusioides 
„     sinensis,  rosea,  and  alba, 

fringed 
„    8    beautiful     shades    of 
colour,  mixed,  Is. 
Psidium      Cattleyanum,     Is. 

Guavo  fruit 
Ranunculus,    saved     from     a 

superb  collection 
Rbodanthe  Manglesii 
Rhododendron,  fine  mixed 
Salpiglossis,  splendid  variety, 

mixed 
Salvia  patens,  and  otber  vars. 
Sanvitalia  procumbens 
Schizanthus  albus 


Schizanthus  Grahamii,   crim- 
son 

,,     Hookerii,  scarlet 

,,     Priestii,  pale 

„    retusus  superbus 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii 
-Suhypauthus  elegans 
Sedum  cceruleum 
Shortia  Californica 
Silene  speciosa, and  other  yars. 
Spirrea'Aretica  and  Lindleyana 
SphaBnogyr.e  grandifiora 
Statice  latifolia 
Stocks,     imported,     German, 
mixed 

,,    New     Empeiw,     searlet 
and  purple 

,,    Scarlet        Intermediate, 
true 

,,    Purple  do.,  new 

,,    imported,     Prussian,    in 
varieties 

,,    Prince  of  Wales 

,,     Chamois,  superb 

,,     Victoria 

„     splendid  Giant  Brompton 

,,     do.  Queen 

„    new  dwarf  white    wall- 
leaved,  6  inches 
Swainsonia  galigifolia 
Sweet    William,   new    double 

dark 
Tagites  signata 
Tetranema  Mexicana,  new,  Is. 
T  h  un  bergria  alataj&  aurantica 
Trachymene  ccerulea 
Trachelium  cceruleum 
Tropxolum  tricolorum 

,,     Jarrattii,  Is. 

,.     trimaculatum,  Is. 

„     pectaphyllum 
Verbena,  fine  mixed 
Vesicaria  utriculata 
Veronica  speciosa,  Is. 
Viscaria  oculata 
Violet,  Russian 
Wahlenbergia  cappilaris 
Wallflower,  new  lilac 

,,     French  striped 

,,     dwarf  blood-red 
Witsenia  corymbosa 
Zinnia  elegans,  splendid  mixed 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  NURSERYMEN,  dec. 

EVERGREEN  OAKS.— Ei^ht  Hundred  to  One 
Thousand  Evergreen  Oaks,  two  years  plants,  either  fit 
for  Potting  or  Planting,  at  Gs.  per  hundred  ;  about  750  Red  and 
White  Raspberry  Canes,  at. 3s.  per  hundred ;  also  about  150 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  Is.  6c/.  per 
dozen. — Direct  A.  B.,  12,  Wood's  Cottages,  Sussex-road,  Brixton, 
S  urrey . 


SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  small  Stock 
of  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Manv  of  the  sorts, 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII, 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  them  Foreman,  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  warranted  to  be 
quite  new,  and  correct  to  name. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
50  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. . .  .for  12s. 
30  do.  do.  do.  ..-.,,     8s. 

20  do.  do.  do.  „     6s. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia.  Rbodanthe  Manglesii. 


Clintonia  pulchella. 
Martynia  fragrans. 
Didiscus  caeruleus. 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum- 
Nemophila  discoidalis. 
Podotheca  capitata. 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii. 
Finest  German  Asters. 


Phlox  Drummondii. 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor. 
Nemesia  "florabunda. 
Schizanthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock 


A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  height, 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  principal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds, 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Uninn-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Mar.  7. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

WJ.  EPPS,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  inform  the  admirers 
•  of  this  flower  that  he  .purposes  sending  out,  in  the 
first  -week  in  April,  the  following  distinct  FUCHSIAS,  feeling 
confident  they  cannot  fail  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  :— 

LADY  JULIA. — This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  waxy  white, 
tube  and  sepals  slightly  tipptd  with  green,  corolla  vivid  crim- 
son, habit  good,  and  has  merited  the  following  high  opinions  : — 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  July  V3.— '$  J.  W.—  The  white  is  very 
pretty  and  the  contrast  striking  ;  even  the  green  tips  seem 
almost  ornamental,  instead  of  a  blemish." 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  9.— "  J.  W.  T.— The  variety 
No.  1,  with  white  tube  and  sepals  and  rosy  crimson  corolla,  is 
a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  or  its  class  we  have 
seen."    10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

COUNTESS  OF  CORNWALLIS  —  This  Fuchsia  is  remark- 
ably .striking,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  and  distinct 
variety  yet  raised.  The  habit  is  very  fine  (like  Eppsii),  and  a 
profuse  bloomer.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Lindley  and  G.  Glcnny,  F.H.S.  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  1.—"  W.  J.  E—  Your  Seedling  is  a 
handsome  variety.  Light  tube  slightly  striped  with  pink, 
sepals  expanding  "freely,  disclosing  a  fine  rosy  crimson  corolla. 
The  flower  is  fine  in  texture,  and  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the 
light  varieties." 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct  25.— "  Mr.  Epps's  Fuchsia. —  Rich 
scarlet  corolla  ;  pale— nearly  white  sepals  ;  very  striking,  and, 
if  the  habit  be  good,  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  'Nymph 'and 
'Queen  of  Beauties.'"     10.-.  Gd.  per  plant. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  VIRGINS.— This  also  is  very  attractive, 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction.  The  tube  and  sepals  light  buff, 
corolla  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  purple,  superior 
to  the  "Queen  of  Beauties."  This  flower  has  only  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  G.— "  W.  K.— A  very  pretty  light 
variety,  having  a  fine  crimson  purple  corolla."  10s.  Gd.  per 
plant. 

The  set  11.  Is.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  three 
of  each  are  taken. 

All  orders  from,  unknown  correspondents  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance. — Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Feb.  28. 


NURSERYMEN 

AND 

FLORISTS 


TO  HER 

M-AJE  STY, 

THE 

QUEEN. 


NEW    AND    SUPERB  WHITE    FITCHSI4. 
"SANSPARE1L,"  10*.  6rf.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  and. -CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  SeedLmg,  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  anv  light  vavietv  yet  raised, 
'and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"A  correct  representation  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Nursery." 

"An  elegantflower,  light  tube  andsepals,  with  purple  crimson 
corolla."— See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  '20th,  1345. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia.— We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times;  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
1  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species.  We  quite  envy  Messrs.  Youell  their  prize." — 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct,  1st,  18-15. 

Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  (for  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  17th  inst.)  will  be  ready  f«ir  sending  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  the  set  is 
taken,  will  be  charged  It.  lis.  Gd. 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  Ex.  fine  Varieties,  12s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

12  Ditto         ditto         21s.     Selection  left,  to  Purchaser  or  do. 

50  Fine  Varieties         40s.      Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto       60s.      Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do. 
SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 

Exquisite,  5s.  ;  Grandissima,  5s. ;  Helena,  3s.  Gd. ;  Celeste. 
3.s.  Gd. ;  Aurora,  3s.  Gd. ;  Auberon,  3s.  Gd.  For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  .Advertisement  of  last  week.  They  will  be 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  the  first  week 
in  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties , 6s.  per  dozen, 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  ,, 

PANSIES,  12  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

,,         12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers      „ 18s.  ,, 

PETUNIAS,  12  ditto    9s.  „ 

CINERARIAS,  12  ditto 12s.  to  18s. 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

■Superb  , new  i heavv-edged  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  "BUR. 
ROUGHEST  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per.pair.  For  particulars', 
see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also,  "BURROUGHES'S  DUJKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light-ed^ed  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  FICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 
Show  Flowers, -by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  Showy  Border  Flowers  ditto,  12s. 
Extra  tine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  i)$.  per  dozen. 
RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO,  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  3s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE."  „  10s.      „ 

The  finest  DOUBLE  ANEMONES,  12s.  per  lb. 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers, 
12s.  per  100. 

V  Foreign  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission, 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week ;  to  Hull, 
twice  a  week  ;  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours. 

Their  CATALOGUE  for  1846  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &o.  &c,  which  wiU 
be  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Mar.  7. 

SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  much  plea- 
sure in  announcing  to  those  who  are  fond  of  really  choice 
and  good  vegetables,  that  they  have  this  year  procured  a  small 
stock  of  the  following  valuable  sorts,  which  are  all  warranted 
to-grow  well,  and  to  be  of  genuine  quality. 

A  Packet  of  each  will  be  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  Ten  Shillings,  or  a  selection  of  12 
sorts  for  Five  Shillings.  Any  sort  separate  at  Sixpence  p.  Packet. 


I  "Willcove  Broccoli. 
New  Early  "ffalcheren  do. 
Chappel's  Cream  do. 
Legg's  Late  Dwarf  do. 
Large  Syrian  do, 
Hampton  Court  do. 
Potter's  Pink  do. 
Walcheren  Cauliflower. 
Large  Asiatic  do. 
Improved  Guernsey  Parsnip. 
Green  Flesh  Cabool  Melon. 
Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Drumhead  do. 
Golden  Cos  do. 
Blood  Red  do. 

Hampton  Court  Cabbage  do. 
London  Market  do. 
Ady's  Large  Cos  do. 
"Wood's  New  Frame  Radish. 


PETUNIA  FRAGRANS. 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  informs  the  Public  that  he 
purposes  sending  out  the  above  plant  the  first  week  in 
April;  colour,  violet  purple,  very  frn.^rant.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Lindley  in  October  last,  whose  report 
was  "  Your  flower  is  of  a  good  form,  bold  and  striking,  ami  if 
combined  with  the  powerful  fragrance  you  describe,  a  desirable 
flower."  Price,  3s.  Gd..  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  plants  are  taken. 
Nurseries,  Cirencester,  March  7. 

N.B.  This  advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


Myatt's    superior    Curled 
Parsley.    ■ 

Enfield  Matchless  do. 

Superb  Crimson  Beet. 

Imported  Brussels  Sprouts. 

White  Spanish  Onion. 

Grfen-tnpped  Carrot, 

Early  Matchless  Cabbage. 

Olive-shaped  Radish. 

Earliest  Cornish  do. 

Early  Hope  do, 

Early  British  Queen  do. 

London  Market  do. 

Early  Paignton  do. 

Seymour's  White  Celery. 

Lancashire  Hero  (Red)  do. 

Walnut-flavoured  Pink  do. 

Improved     Manchester     <hi- 
c  umber. 
Complete  collection  of  Seeds  suitable  for  a   Kitchen 
Garden  for  1/.  10s.,  including  the  above,  carriage  free, 
to  any  place  within  250  miles  of  Plymouth. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF*  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
Early  orders  are  desired,  as  some  of  the  kinds  are  scarce. 
A  general  collection  of  Garden  Seeds  can  behadonapplieatipn# 

SEA-SIDE  PLANTING— BLACK  SALLOW. 
TAMES  GRAGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
v  state  that  he  has  just  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  plan  of  planting 
maritime  situations,  as  most  successfully  adopted  on  exposed 
north-west  situations  on  the  Cliffs  of  the  German  Ocean  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  This  triumph  of  Arboriculture  has  been 
chiefly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  NORFOLK  BLACK 
SALLOW— a  most  determined  grower,  even  when  closely  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  sea  air.  Yarmouth,  Hunstanton, 
Harwich,  Aberystwith,  Brighton,  Bridlington,  and  other  sea- 
side towns  and  villages,  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this 
tree;  so  that  the  long  wished-for  desideratum,  that  of  being 
able  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  from  the  shelter 
of  a  sylvan  bower,  is  now  being  supplied  on  the  easiest  of 
terms. 

Strong  slips,  package  included,  and  carriage  paid  to  London 

!  or  Hull,  10s.  per  100.      Important  directions  with  each  packet. 

!  J.  G.  oontimies  to  supply  plants  of  his  valuable  HIGHLAND 
PINE-TREE  at  from  5s.  to  50s.  per  1000,  according  to  size. 
'•  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine." — Z>uke  of 
Newcastle. — Nurseries,  Norwich,  March  7. 
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SHRUBS,  &c,  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  having  a  very 
large  stock  of  the  following  SHRUBS,  &c,  ami  wishing 
to  clear  the  ground  they  occupy,  offer  them  at  ynusuaUy  low 
prices.  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are  in  want,  will  hnd 
the  present  a  rare  opportunity  for  procuring  stock. 

AR  the  plants  are  in  robust  and  healthy  condition. 
Hex  Oak,  3  years'  seedlings,  in  pans    . .        . .  30s.  Orf.  per  1000 
,,         fine  transplanted,  6  to  0  inches      ..76     per  100 
Chinese  Arborvita?,  tine  transplanted,  18  inches  13    0         ,, 
Cypress  do.  18  inches  15    0  „ 

Bays,  1  year  seedling,  from  pans  . .        ..30         ,, 

Arbutus  do.  do 5    0         „ 

Cistus  laurifolius,  fine  transplanted    . .        . .  15    0 

Spruce  Firs,  :'.  years'  seedling 10     per  1000 

Ash,  1  year  seedling  10         ,, 

Hollies        do.  7    0         „ 

Beech,  2  years'  seedling 3    G         ,, 

Scarlet  Oak,  3  years'  seedling 4    0     per  100 

Seakale,  fine  roots  . .         3     6  ,, 

Asparagus,  Judd's  Giant,  fine  roots     . .        ..26  ,, 

All  orders  above  31.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol.  Post-office  order  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Plymouth,  March  7. 
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SATURDAY,  31  ARCH  7,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wrdnssdav,  Mir.  11— Society  of  Arts       ....        8  r.u. 
.-(Horticultural  ....        3  p.m. 

To.soai,         -    17^  LinoeaI1  .        .        .        .        S  if. 

Wbdnbboay,    —    If — Microscopical  ....         8  F.U 

SaTU*oay,         __   Sl~.Roval  Botanic  ...        4  P.*. 


At  page  IS7,  184-2,  were  printed  some  observa- 
tions on  a  paper,  by  Captain  Churchill,  R.M.,  on 
the  "  Biscayan  way  of  Cultivating-  Asparagus  at 
St.  Sebastian's."  The  principal  features  of  this 
mode  are,  to  form  beds  about  5  feet  in  width  and  of 
any  convenient  length,  and  to  sow  the  seed  in  March 
in  two  drills,  2  inches  in  depth  and  18  inches  from 
the  alleys  ;  thus  leaving  a  space  of  2  feet  between 
the  drills.  When  the  seedlings  are  about.  6  inches 
in  height,  they  are  thinned  to  something  more  than 
1  foot  apart.  Water  is  conducted  once  a  day  among: 
the  alleys  and  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  give  these 
seedlings  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  fluid 
during  the  season  of  their  growth.  This  is  the  cul- 
tivation during  the  first  year. 

The  second  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  beds 
are  covered  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness  with  town 
sewerage,  which  remains  on  them  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  which  is  lightly  dug  in  during  the  succeed- 
ing autumn ;  the  operation  of  irrigation  being  con- 
tinued as  during  the  first  season.  In  the  third 
spring  after  sowing,  the  Asparagus  is  fit  for  cutting, 
all  its  energies  being  doubtless  developed  by  the 
manure  being  dug  in  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year ;  and  when  it  does  begin  to  sprout,  it  finds  its 
roots  in  contact  with  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  cutting;  each  bed  is 
covered,  in  the  month  of  March,  very  lightly  with 
dead  leaves  to  the  depth  of  about  8  inches.  The 
cutting  does  not  commence  till  the  plants  peep 
through  this  covering,  when  it  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  stems,  in  order  that  the  finest  only  may 
be  cut,  which  are  rendered  white  by  the  leafy  cover- 
ing, and  succulent  by  the  excessive  richness  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  third  year,  after  the  first 
cutting,  the  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  beds  are 
again  dressed  with  town  sewerage,  and  these  opera- 
tions are  repeated  annually.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Asparagus  ground  is  so  situated  that  the  beds 
are  half  under  salt  water  at  spring  tides. 

Since  the  above  was  published,  several  of  our 
correspondents  have  tried  the  plan  in  part,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  with  the  very  best 
results  ;  but  none  seem  to  have  wholly  adopted  the 
system,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  never  to  have 
yet  been  fairly  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Of  those  who  have  partly  followed  the  Spanish 
method,  one  says,,  p.  435,  1842,  "  I  forked  into  worn- 
out  beds  some  manure  from  an  old  Cucumber  bed, 
levelled  the  surface,  and  completely  covered  the 
beds  with  fine  salt,  at  least  a  i  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, leaving  it  to  be  washed  in  by  rains.  The 
result  was  that  every  weed  was  killed,  and  the 
Asparagus  has  thriven  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
throwing  up  numerous  heads  of  large  size  and  of 
excellent  quality." 

With  equally  good  success  another  applied  salt 
in  summer  at  the  rate  of  2 lbs. per  square  yard.  A 
third  (see  p.  429,  1844)  in  the  spring  of  1843  which 
was  cold  and  wet,  manured  Ms  beds,  14  yards  long 
and  1  wide,  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  the 
yard.  He  adds  that  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable season,  his  produce  was  greater  and 
finer  than  ever  he  previously  had  it.  In  the 
following  year  the  same  plan  was  adopted, 
the  spring  being  dry  and  frequently  hot,  and  the 
produce  was  even  greater  and  better  in  every  re- 
spect than  that  of  the  previous  year.  So  satisfied 
is  another  correspondent  with  the  system  of  salting 
Asparagus  beds,  that  he  says  (p.  334,  1844)  :— "  I 
have  a  bed  30  feet  in  length,  and  5  feet  in  width, 
on  which  I  put  one  cwt.  of  salt  about  the  middle 


of  March  for  two  years  successively.  The  increase 
of  crop,  both  in  regard  to  size  and  number,  is  most 
extraordinary  ;  I  intend  to  continue  one  cwt.  oj 
salt  for  this  bed  every  March." 

In  like  manner  other  writers  used  salt  at  the  rate 
of  from  1  lb.  to  2J-  lbs.  per  square  yard  with  the 
most  striking  advantage,  applying  it  after  cutting 
oft' the  tops,  and  in  spring  in  rainy  weather. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  instances  it 
would  appear  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  salt  as  a 
manure  for  Asparagus  is  now  fully  established, 
provided  it  is  applied  at  a  proper  period,  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  when  the  plant  was 
in  a  growing  state.  Mr.  Bree,  of  Stowmarket, 
however,  applied  it  with  great  advantage  (see  p. 
621,  1844)  after  dressing  the  beds  in  autumn,  and 
again  early  in  spring,  using  1  lb.  to  a  square  yard. 
He  argues  that  the  salt  has  to  be  washed  through 
a  considerable  depth  of  soil  before  it  reaches  the 
root,  and  when  it  does  arrive  there  that  its  caustic 
character  will  have  materially  altered  by  dilution 
and  chemical  decomposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no 
harm  then,  but  that  it  is  injurious  when  applied  to 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  young  shoots  late  in  the 
spring. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  salt  has  been  said  to  be 
injurious,  the  beds  have  either  been  in  bad  condi- 
tion as  regards  drainage  (see  page  444,  1S44),  or  it 
has  been  applied  to  beds  newly  formed  (see  page 
489  and  529,  1845),  and  therefore  to  plants  with 
wounded  roots,  for  such  recently  planted  Asparagus 
must  be  considered  to  be,  however  carefully  the 
plants  may  have  been  taken  up.  The  same  injurious 
effect  might  also  be  produced  by  the  salt  coining  in 
contact  with  wounded  portions  of  the  plant,  whether 
of  the  roots  in  consequence  of  cutting  the  sides  of 
the  beds  when  throwing  up  the  soil  from  the  alleys 
or  of  the  crown  in  cutting  the  shoots.  A  tree  will 
be  killed  by  the  application  of  a  quantity  of  salt  to 
a  cut  root,  although  a  much  larger  quantity  might 
be  given  with  impunity  when  the  roots  are  in  a 
sound  state. 

Along  with  the  salt  some  have  used  nightsoil ; 
liquid  manure  fixed  and  prepared  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  Potter's  liquid  guano  at  the  Tate  of  half  a 
pound  per  square  yard,  following  the  application  by 
plenty  of  water.  These  have  been  all  employed 
with  marked  advantage. 

It  must  he  mentioned,  however,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  cultivators,  that  in  addition  to 
these  substances  Asparagus  must  have  farm-yard 
manure,  if  it  is  to  be  grown  well.  This  is  probably 
true  in  the  case  of  heav}',  or  close  land ;  but  in 
loose,  friable  soil  must  be  unnecessary,  for  such  soils 
do  not  require  that  their  texture  should  be  improved. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
one  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  carried  out  the  Bis- 
cayan plan  exactly. 

We  wish  we  could  this  week  say  to  our  readers 
— there  is  not  so  much  cause  for  alarm  concerning 
the  next  Potato  Chop,  and  the  anticipations  of  its 
impending  ruin  are  unfounded.  On  the  contrary, 
every  new  fact  which  comes  to  light  renders  the 
danger  more  apparent,  and  we  must  repeat  our 
warning  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  English 
or  Irish  Potatoes  will  be  fit  for  seed.  That  some 
will  prove  good  is  very  probable  ;  we  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  that  many  persons  will  again  have  sound 
crops  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  who,  because  sound  sets 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  unsound  ones,  and 
therefore  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  is  literally 
reduced  to  a  game  of  chance. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Apley-park,  assures  a  contem- 
porary that  he  has  lost  his  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  ;  but 
he  found  watering  with  lime-water  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Mr.  W.  Wicker,  of 
Somerhill,  near  Tonbridge,  has  sent  a  young  Po- 
tato, of  advanced  growth,  exhibiting  the  disease  in 
some  intensity.  "  It  was  grown  in  a  Potato-pit,  the 
bed  made  of  leaves  in  the  usual  way,  with  10  ins. 
of  soil  on  the  top  (a  compost  made  three  years 
back  for  Vine-borders).  The  seed  was  saved  from 
Potatoes  grown  in  frames  last  May,  and  packed 
securely  before  disease  appeared." 

Mr.  Robert  Fisn,.gr.  to  Colonel  Sowfrby,  at 
Putteridgebury,  finds  "  a  sixth  of  his  frame  Potatoes 
attacked ; "  they  were  once  very  vigorous  and 
healthy  ;  now  the  old  sets  are  decaying,  and  the 
points  of  the  leaves  and  stems  are  dying  back.  "  All 
the  sets  had  been  greened  previously  to  planting." 

At  Farnham  Castle,  in  Surrey,  Mr.  Butcher  has 
a  pit  of  Potatoes,  16  ft.  by  8  ft.,  all  destroyed  by  the 
disease  of  last  year.  The  sets  when  planted  ap- 
peared quite  sound,  and  went  on  very  promising 
till  the  stems  were  about  1  foot  high. 

Even  those  who  have  planted  their  Potatoes  in 
the  autumn  are,  we  fear,  in  no  better  position  than 
their  neighbours  ;  for  although  in  some  places  the 
autumn-planted  sets   are  sound  at  present,  as,  for 


instance,  those  in  heavy  London  clay,  and  the  "  Sil- 
verskins,"  near  Taunton,  yet  we  have  no  guarantee 
for  their  producing  healthy  plants.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Barnes's  most  recent  observations  show  that 
near  Sidmouth,  the  new  crop  in  the  open  ground, 
all  planted  in  the  autumn  "from  selected  sound 
seed,  and  one  lot  in  a  beautiful  pulverised  piece  of 
ground  where  an  old  plantation  had  been  grubbed 
up,  where  a  Potato  has  never  before  been 
planted,"  is  so  entirely  attacked  thut  Mr.  Barnes 
failed  to  discover  one  sound  shoot  among  hun- 
dreds that  he  examined  in  the  forenoon  of  March 
tae  2nd.  Every  form  of  the  mischief  was  showing 
itself  "  ten  times  more  than  among  the  forced  Po- 
tatoes." And  in  the  latter  from  Bicton,  many  of 
which  have  been  submitted  to  our  inspection  by 
the  order  of  Lady  Rolle,  and  were  exhibited  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  Regent-street,  the  old  sets  were  already 
in  so  putrid  a  state  that  they  could  not  be  washed. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  case  where 
the  sets  were  apparently  sound,  having  been  pre- 
pared and  selected  with  all  the  precautions  which 
care  and  great  skill  could  suggest ;  thot  the  crops 
did  not  show  a  sign  of  disease  till  very  lately ; 
that  many  of  the  plants  are  still  uninjured,  although 
surrounded  by  dying  companions  ;  and  that  the 
evil  is  the  same  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  It  rages  in  the  open  air,  and  has 
carried  off  its  victims  from  the  early  Peach  house, 
second  Peach  house,  first  Melon  pit?,  second  Melon 
pits,  and  hooped  and  matted  beds.  Manuring  in 
various  ways,  and  no  manure,  offer  equally  fatal  re- 
sults ;  and,  as  Mr.  Barnes  justly  observes,  although 
the  decay  of  the  Potato  may  be  prevented  by  skilful 
stoiing,  yet  "  when  restored  to  the  open  ground,  dis- 
ease once  more  makes  its  appearance  in  eve? y  form 
that  has  been  written  of." 

It  is  in  this  impossibility  of  telling  whether  a 
crop  is  or  is  not  to  be  diseased  that  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  the  mischief  now  resides  ;  for  if  we  are  to 
wait  till  the  new  crop  is  a  foot  or  more  high  before 
we  can  tell  whether  it  is  safe,  we  not  only  lose  the 
crop,  but  the  use  of  the  land  tor  the  season. 

And  now  we  must  entreat  our  readers  not  to  de- 
ceive themselves  with  the  hope  that  disease  has 
shown  itself  in  Devonshire,  only  because  it  is  a 
warm  damp  county,  and  that  to  the  northward  they 
will  be  sale.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  broke 
out  originally  in  the  warmest  part  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, in  the  countries  to  the  eastward,  such  as  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  and  Northern  France ; 
and  that  its  westerly  course  was  to  all  appearance 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  crops  to  be  attacked. 
The  appearance  of  disease  at  Bicton,  and  in  forcing- 
houses,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon  of  last 
year.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  sufferers  to  admit  what  is  going  on, 
the  want  of  observation  in  others,  and  but  a  small 
part  of  this  crop  having  yet  been  planted — never- 
theless, we  find  proofs  gathering  around  us  in  all 
directions.  The  following  places  have  been  already 
indicated  : — 

Cumberland     .   1,  open  ground. 

Cheshire  .  3,  in  forcing-houses. 

Anglesea  .  1,  in         ditto. 

Ireland  .  3,  Fermoy,  Baltinglass,  Portlaw,  and 

report  says  more. 
Norfolk   .         .  1,  in  a  house  and  in  the  open  ground. 
Hertfordshire  .  2,  in  frames. 
Middlesex        .  2,  in     ditto. 
Sussex     .         .  2,  in     ditto  and  the  open  ground. 
Devonshire      .  2,  in    ditto  and  the  open  ground. 
Shropshire       .  1,  in     ditto. 
Kent        .         .  1,  in     ditto. 
Surrey     .         .  1,  in     ditto. 

But  if  these  facts  are  in  themselves  most  alarm- 
ing, how  much  more  so  do  they  become  when 
connected  with  the  evidence  collected  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disorder 
among  us,  the  attention  of  Government  was  directed 
to  the  importance  of  obtaining  information  from 
other  countries  concerning  the  disease  ;  and  we 
have  now  been  permitted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  Consular  returns  relating 
to  this  subject. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  noticed  in  1844,  and  to  have  become 
general  in  1845.  Mr.  Peters,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Philadelphia,  writes  December  30,  1845, 
that  the  disease  was  very  general  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1S43,  and  continued  to  prevail  in  1844  and  1845, 
but  only  partially ;  Mr.  Barclay,  at  New  York, 
states,  January  10,  1846,  that  the  disease  existed  in 
that  quarter  in  1843,  1S44,  and  1845  ;  and  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  Consul  at  Boston,  reports  it  began 
in  Massachusetts  in  1843,  increased  in  1844,  and 
became  very  general  in  1845.  So  that  if  tMs 
murrain  is  to  run  its  course  here  as  it  has  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  at  least  two  years  more  to 
suffer  its  visitation  ;  and,  considering  how  fatal  it 
proved  last  year,  how  early  it  appears  now,  and  in 
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how  many  different  quarters,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
dread  that  what  is  coming  is  worse  than  what  has 
passed. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  from  the  valuable  documents 
now  alluded  to,  that  the  Americans,  with  all  their 
sagacity  and  scientific  knowledge,  have  been  able  to 
discover  any  means  of  stopping  its  ravages ,  Lime, 
with  them,  as  with  us,  has  been  much  employed, 
and  with  no  certain  success. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  in 
Great  Britain,  where  land  is  too  valuable  to  waste 
in  great  experiments,  and  people  too  closely  packed 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  food  for  two  successive  years,  Potato  culti- 
vation will  return  to  the  gardens,  and  cease  to  be 
relied  upon  as  an  important  source  of  food.  And 
gardens  are  where  it  should  have  always  remained. 
But  while  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  that  a 
better  kind  of  crop  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Potato,  we  have  also  endeavoured  to  procure  all 
possible  information  respecting  the  sources  from 
which  sound  Potatoes  may  be  had ;  and  we  now 
produce,  by  permission  of  Government,  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  such  European  consular  returns  as 
elucidate  this  question. 

An   abstract   of  returns  furnished  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  JSer 
Majesty's  Consuls  in  Europe,  showing  the  state  of  the  Potato 
disease  in  their  several  Consulates. 
Alicant    . .  No  disease,  but  Potatoes  soapy,  scarce,  and  dear. 
Bayonne  . .  Crop  much  diseased  and  unfit  for  use  in  many 

places. 
Barcelona .  No  disease.     Crop  abundant. 

Boulogne  .  Crop  diseased  and  defective  to  the  extent  of  £  or  §. 
Brest        . .  ditto  ditto 

Bilbao      . .  Crop  greatly  affected. 
Bordeaux  .  Early  crop  sound.     Later  crop   half  lost   from 

disease. 
Carthagena  No  disease  :  but  capriage  difficult  and  dear. 
Cadiz       . .  No  disease  :  but  none  to  be  had. 
Cette        . .      ditto  ditto 

Christiania  Disease  partial,  about  Skien  (Nov.  25).  Exportation 
prohibited. 
.  Much  disease  ;  f  lost. 
.  No  disease.    Good  crop. 
.  Much  disease  in  heavy  lands ;  mostly  sound   in 

light  sandy  soil. 
■  No  disease  :  none  to  be  had. 
.  No  disease  :  crop  very  abundant. 
.  Much  disease  ;  f  lost. 
Disease  very  general ;  half  lost  near  Dieppe  ;  nine- 

tentbs  near  Rouen. 
No  disease  :  no  supplies  can  be  had  now. 
Crop  diseased  at  Figueira  and  Coimbra.    No  ap- 
pearance of  it  at  Lisbon.    Very  few  to  be  had 
Nov.  29.     In  the  Figueira  district   disease    so 
general  that  few  proprietors  have  enough  left  for 
seed.    The  few  Potatoes  affected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon  were  grown  from  seed  re- 
ceived from  England !    Dec.  29. 
Marseilles.  No  disease  in  Provence.    Symptoms  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  neighbouring  departments. 
,  No  disease  ;  few  or  none  to  be  had. 
Disease  considerable.  » 

No  disease  ;  crop  abundant  and  excellent. 
Disease  in  the  districts  near  the  Douro  ;  thought 
to  be  contagious.    In  the  Beira  alta,  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oporto,  an  abundance ;    but  now 
(Nov.  15),  in  many  places  of  the  Beira  alta,  and 
Tras  03  Montes  they  are  beginning  to  rot. 
Palermo  . .  No  disease  ;  none  to  be  had ;  will  not  keep. 
Stockholm   Exportation  prohibited. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects  of  Potato 
growers  are  not  improved  by  these  important  re- 
turns ;  for  it  is  clear  that  no  supply  of  seed  can  be 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  where  alone,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Galicia,  the  crop  is  sound.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  Portuguese  seed ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  north-west  Spain,  all  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  are  evidently  as  badly  off  as  our- 
selves, or  worse. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  to  this 
country,  and  consider  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  use 
any  sets  that  can  be  procured  at  home.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  any  one  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish 
county  ;  and  our  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Pota- 
toes from  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  even  the  Calf  of 
Man,  is  shaken  ;  some  localities,  however,  offer  a 
chance  of  good  seed,  and  these  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  a  most  unintelligible  manner  all 
over  the  kingdom.  We  may  add  that  among 
the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which  overwhelms 
the  Potato  question,  two  solitary  facts  stand  alone 
in  their  uniformity.  The  first  is,  that  the  Irish  Cup 
Potato  has,  upon  the  whole,  suffered  less  than  any 
other  field  sort,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada ; 
the  other  is,  that  Potatoes  on  mossy  or  peaty  soil 
are  far  less  diseased  than  any  others.  It  may  there- 
fore be  a  question  whether  the  Irish  Cup,  from 
"moss  "or  peat  land,  will  not  supply  sound  seed. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  before- 
hand how  such  an  experiment  will  turn  out. 

Believing  as  we  now  do  that  the  wisest  course 
for  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers,  who  cannot 
afford  to  speculate  in  so  uncertain  a  crop  as  Pota^ 
toes,  is  to  discontinue  their  cultivation,  we  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  substitute  can  be  found 
for  so  large  an  article  of  diet ;  a  most  serious  con- 
sideration for  all  who  value,  we  do  not  say  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  but  the  safety  of  the  country. 
In  allotments  and  small  holdings  there  is  little  means 
of  changing  crops,  and  in  so  many  cases  the  occu- 
piers mainly  depend  on  their  garden  produce  that  the 
fittest  substitute  for  the  Potato  becomes  a  most  diffi- 
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cult  question,  the  reply  to  which  will  admit  of  small 
delay.  For  that  reason  we  venture  at  once  to  make 
some  suggestions  of  our  own,  and  to  ask  our  corre- 
spondents to  favour  us  with  their  views  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  ensuing  week  so  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  subject  advantageously  next 
Saturday. 

The  main  point  in  this  enquiry  is  to  secure  a 
certain  crop,  of  good  quality  ;  the  quantity  of  it, 
however  important,  is  quite  secondary.  In  this 
point  of  view  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  Oats 
offer  the  best  resource.  An  acre  of  Oats  will  average, 
say  40  bushels,  or  1 700  lbs.  of  clean  corn,  exclusive  of 
straw  ;  of  this  1316  lbs.  will  conduce  to  human  suste- 
nance ;  or  if  we  merely  calculate  the  nitrogenous 
materials  '260  lbs.  In  these  respects  it  is  doubtless 
inferior  to  Potatoes,  an  acre  of  which  yielding 
8  tons,  will  furnish  2613  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter  of 
all  kinds,  or  400  lbs.  of  nitrogenous  compounds. 
But  the  first  is  certain,  and  in  allotments  will  yield 
a  larger  produce;  the  latter  is  worse  than  precarious. 
Another  crop  of  great  value  is  the  Hollow- 
crowned  Parsnip.  If  we  assume  an  acre  of  this 
root  to  yield  on  an  average  12  tons  (Colonel  Le 
Cooteur  speaks  of  27  tons  in  Jersey),  we  shall 
have  3216  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  1200  (?) 
lbs.  are  nitrogenous.  Altringham  Carrots  are  also  of 
much  excellence ;  15  tons  of  Carrots  will  yield 
4032  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  500  (?)  lbs. 
are  nitrogenous  ;*  and  if  the  White  Ro'eian  variety 
is  sown,  the  produce  is  far  higher ;  Colonel  Le  Cou- 
teur  mentions,  we  think,  as  much  as  38  tons  having 
been  obtained.  The  main  objection  to  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  seems  to  be  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  rot.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  past  year  both  roots 
have  been  partially  affected  by  a  disease  analogous 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Potato  murrain.  In- 
deed, a  case  of  the  kind  in  some  long  red  Carrots 
from  Lord  LANSDOwNE's.at  Bowood,  was  produced 
last  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Spencer,  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  We  are  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  this  disease  has  appeared  to  any  more 
serious  extent  than  that  i,n  Turnips.  The  Carrot 
and  Parsnip  are,  indeed,  so  perfectly  hardy,  that 
we  can  scarcely  anticipate  a  serious  risk  in  growing 
them. 

Very  large  weights  of  such  Cabbages  as  the 
Drumhead  and  large  Green  Savoy  may  be  readily 
obtained ;  and  although  we  cannot  just  now  lay 
our  hands  upon  any  satisfactory  analysis  of  them,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  are  very  nutritious  ;  in  one 
place  we  see  that  they  are  asserted  to  yield  800  1 
lbs.  of  nitrogenous  matter  per  acre.  Scotch  Kale  is 
another  hardy  and  most  useful  plant  of  the  Cabbage 
race. 

Our  narrow  limits,  however,  compel  us  to  break 
off,  without  pursuing  this  inquiry  any  further  for 
the  present.  We  shall  next  week  endeavour  to 
suggest  some  experiments  which  may  be  worth 
trying  in  the  ensuing  season,  and  also  to  make 
some  more  definite  proposals  for  the  benefit  of  small 
growers  whomay  wish  to  find  asubstitute  for  Potatoes. 


yellowish-white,  rich  and  sugary.  Fit  for  use  in 
January,  and  continues  good  tUl  April,  and  may  even 
be  kept  later.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer.  Shoots 
moderately  strong,  light  brown.  Leaves  middle  sized, 
oblong,  somewhat  acuminate,  acutely  crenated  ;  stipules 
linear.  Flowers  rather  below  medium  size ;  petals 
oval.  One  of  the  few  varieties  of  late-keeping  Apples 
which  acquired  anything  like  their  usual  flavour  in  the 
past  unfavourable  season. — R.  T 


THE  COCKLE  PIPPIN. 

Synoyiymes. — Nutmeg  Cockle,  Nutmeg  Pippin,  Brown  Cockle 
Pippin,  White  Cockle  Pippin. 

Many  collections  consist  of  varieties  which  produce  a 
superabundance  of  autumn  and  early  winter  fruit, 
whilst  the  supply  for  a  later  period  is  very  deficient. 


In  order  to  remedy  this,  some  good  keeping  sorts  have 
been  lately  noticed  in  the  Chronicle ;  and  the  one 
here  represented  will  be  found  a  very  useful  addition. 
It  is  a  Sussex  variety,  much  valued  in  the  London 
markets  on  account  of  its  sound  keeping  till  late  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  for  its  good  qualities  in  other  respects. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  nearly  smooth,  but  generally 
it  is  browned  with  russet,  particularly  near  the  base. 
Small   plaits  surround  the   eye.     The   flesh    is  firm, 


*  These  computations  are  furnished  by  a  friend,  and  require 
re-examination. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Potting. — As  this  is  the  season  when  the  plants  in 
pits  and  frames,  which  have  survived  the  winter,  require 
repotting,  the  amateur  should  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  method  of  performing  the  operation,  that 
his  collection  may  have  the  best  chance  for  future  de- 
velopment. My  observations  on  this  subject  will  prin- 
cipally regard  those  who  have  not  a  greenhouse,  and 
will  refer  to  those  classes  of  plants  which  may  be  kept 
with  care  during  our  winters  in  frames,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
&c.  These  having  been  stored  away  in  very  small  pots, 
must  now  be  transferred  to  more  roomy  quarters,  and 
finally  potted  previous  to  blooming. 

The  possession  of  soil  of  the  right  character  is  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  the  successful  potting  of  plants, 
and  the  gardener  must  attend  to  this  before  he  com- 
mences his  labours  in  this  department  of  his  art.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  compost  should  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  continue  porous  as  long  as  possible,  and  be 
capable  of  yielding  suitable  nutriment  to  the  produc- 
tions committed  to  it.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  matters  will  remember  the  different  results 
manifested  in  watering  plants  in  pots.  In  some  cases 
the  water  passes  rapidly  through  the  mould,  in  others  it 
pursues  a  wavy,  sluggish,  and  lethean  course  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  stands  on 
the  surface  a  long  time  after  it  is  applied.  Now,  it  will 
almost  universally  hold  good  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  plant  is  in  good  health  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  slow  in 
its  growth  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  dwarfish  and  sickly.  A 
compost  must  therefore  be  chosen  which  has  porosity 
sufficient  to  allow  water  to  move  quickly  off;  for,  if 
redundancy  of  water  is  fatal  in  field  culture,  it  must  be 
even  more  injurious  in  the  contracted  limits  of  a 
flower-pot. 

I  know  that  ladies  who  love  gardening,  and  have  a 
limited  number  of  favourites  which  they  tend  with  their 
own  fair  hands,  are  often  at  fault  in  reference  to  the  soil 
which  they  should  employ  for  potting.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  make  the  subject  as  clear  as  possible,  and  also 
as  easy  ;  for  it  is  possible  to  deter  from  floricultural 
pursuits  by  a  cumbrous  parade  of  science,  or  an  unsci- 
entific minuteness  as  to  the  composition  of  soils.  I  re* 
member  when  I  became  devoted  to  gardening  some 
years  back,  and  tried  my  skill  on  Auriculas  and  Carna- 
tions, I  was  discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the  long 
catalogue  of  nostrums  said  to  be  beneficial  to  their 
growth.  Night-soil  and  pigeons'-dung  and  sugar. bakers' 
scum  are  rather  ill-favoured  materials  to  have  to  mani- 
pulate ;  and  although  it  is  true  such  things  are  highly 
valuable  in  some  circumstances,  I  can  from  consider- 
able experience  aver  that  horticulture  can  be  success- 
fully pursued  without  them. 

I  shall  presently  point  out  a  mode  of  securing  a 
proper  compost  at  a  day's  warning,  in  cases  in  which  an 
amateur  has  neglected  to  lay  up  a  store  of  materials,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  insist  in  the  first  place  on  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  well  prepared  heap,  which  will  furnish 
a  supply  whenever  it  is  wanted.  For  this,  two  materials 
will  be  sufficient.  Good  turfy  loam  from  an  old  meadow 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  estimation  of  all  expert  gar- 
deners, and  its  value  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Get  as  much  of  the  turf  with  it  as  you  can,  and  put  it  in 
a  heap  for  12  months,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  The 
other  material  is  thoroughly-rotted  stable-dung,  taken 
from  an  old  Cucumber  frame,  or  by  any  other  means 
brought  to  the  state  of  dark  friable  mould.  Two  years 
are  requisite  to  produce  this  complete  rottenness.  In 
the  autumn  these  materials  should  be  well  mixed  in 
equal  quantities,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in 
the  winter.  For  most  plants  this  compost  will  be  found 
admirably  suited,  and  there  are  few  things  which  will 
not  flourish  in  it.  The  turfy  fibrous  character  of  the 
loam  secures  a  good  drainage,  and  the  rotten  dung  is 
pabulum  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  vigorous  growth 
and  fine  flowers. 

But  if  you  have  not  this  goodly  admixture,  the  result 
of  two  years'  forethought,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  As 
a  substitute,  take  some  of  the  best  soil  of  your  kitchen 
garden,  part  of  an  old  Celery-trench,  for  example,  and 
give  it  the  requisite  porousness  by  the  addition  of  road- 
grit  or  silver  sand.  If  you  can  collect  some  rotten  leaves 
and  mix  with  this  substitute,  it  will  make  it  more  effec- 
tive. Experience  will  soon  show  you  whether  you  have 
a  compost  of  the  kind  you  want,  and  after  a  little  prac- 
tice all  will  be  easy.  But  if  the  past  cannot  be  altered, 
its  omissions  may  have  a  profitable  bearing  on  the 
future,  and  the  preparation  of  a  proper  compost  should 
be  as  sedulously  thought  of  as  the  winter  care  of  the 
plants  themselves.  The  operation  of  potting  must  be 
treated  of  in  another  paper. — H.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating. — Presuming  that  your  desire  is 
to  elicit  by  discussion  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  systems,  rather  than  to  support  any  one  in 
particular,  I  venture  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  an 
article  by  Mr.  Meeke,  in  your  Paper  of  February  28. 
He  says,  "  The  question  of  the  production  of  heat  is  not 
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at  all  involved  ;  no  one  will  deny  that  a  certain  amount 
of  burning  fuel,  will  evolve  only  a  certain  amount  of 
caloric  ;  no  one  pretends  that  the  water  produces  the 
caloric  ;"  so  far  it  is  all  very  well,  but  when  he  con- 
cludes the  sentence  by  adding,  "  it  is  then  a  simple 
question  of  distribution  which  we  have  to  examine." 
It  naturally  occurs  to  ask,  whether  the  caloric,  or  to 
use  the  simple  word  heat,  can  be  distributed  before  it 
is  collected  1  If  the  fuel  in  burning  evolves  the  heat, 
does  not  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  burnt,  first  collect 
and  then  distribute  it  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  asserted 
that  any  apparatus  collects  all  the  heat  which  is  evolved, 
more  or  less  passing  up  the  chimney,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  furnace,  and  the  degree  of  briskness 
with  which  the  fire  is  allowed  to  burn.  Some,  and  not 
a  very  small  degree  of  merit,  then,  belongs  to  that 
apparatus  which  collects  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
evolved  from  a  given  quantity  of  fire.  Does  the  Pol- 
maise  system,  as  a  system,  necessarily  lay  claim  to  this 
merit  ?  Without  controverting  the  manner  which  Mr. 
Meeke  describes,  as  that  by  which  the  heat  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  nor  that  it  passes 
through  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  by  conduction,  to 
the  surface,  the  length  of  time  required  for  this  opera- 
tion, whether  a  few  more  or  less  of  seconds  be  necessary, 
does  not  in  practice,  involve  the  least  difficulty  ;  espe- 
cially where  copper  pipes  are  used.  The  main  point  is, 
whether  an  equal  amount  of  heat  is  collected  and  dis- 
tributed from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  by  the  hot  water 
system  (the  contrary  has  yet  to  be  shown) ;  a  mere 
imaginary  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  distribution, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  practical  inferiority.  The 
loss  of  heat  which  Mr.  Meeke  complains  of,  from  the 
position  of  the  boiler  in  many  cases,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary evil  attendant  on  the  use  of  hot  water,  but 
arises  from  various  causes,  not  knowing  better  amongst 
others,  and  might  to  a  very  great  extent  be  avoided.  I 
need  make  no  remarks  upon  atmospheric  moisture  ; 
every  one  who  has  a  decent  hot-  water  apparatus,  and 
knows  how  to  use  it,  can  supply  it  at  discretion.  There 
is  one  point  of  view  with  regard  to  expense,  in  which 
the  hot-water  does  not  appear  altogether  at  disadvan- 
tage. The  Polmaise  system  is  applicable  to  single 
houses  or  two  under  one  range  at  most ;  and  these 
almost  requiring  the  lean-to  form,  whereas  several 
houses  and  pits  may  be  very  easily  heated  by  one  boiler ; 
and  it  is  in  this,  the  daily  consumption  of  fuel,  and  at- 
tendance on  several  fires,  that  the  expense  of  forcing 
houses  consist,  more  than  in  the  first  cost.  A  larger 
outlay  at  first  may  be  more  economical  and  least 
trouble  in  the  end.  There  is  another  point  in  favour 
of  the  hot  water,  The  Polmaise  system  requires  a  con- 
siderable briskness  in  the  fire  before  it  can  bo  set  in 
action,  and  below  which  it  cannot  be  maintained  ;  the 
hot- water  is  obedient  to  every  impulse,  even  that  of  a 
small   slow  fire,  and  has  the  advantage  of  supplying 

bottom-heat  at  the  same  time. —  T.K. 1  consider  this 

system  of  heating  to  require  better  recommendation  for 
general  purposes  than  the  flattering  statements  we  have 
hitherto  had.  As  Mr.  Ayres  justly  observes  (p.  53),  no 
doubt  the  border  was  well  made,  and  other  circumstances 
favourable  to  getting  the  Vines  into  fine,  strong,  healthy 
condition,  which  might  have  occurred  under  ordinary 
treatment.  To  ripen  Grapes  in  September  is  but  little 
recommendation  to  the  heating  powers  of  the  Polmaise 
plan,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  equally  good  Grapes 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  common  flue  system. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  the  latest  house  of  Grapes  here  was 
ripe  in  September  ;  and  as  the  weather  was  colder 
during  July  and  part  of  August  last  year,  than  we  have 
had  it  during  January  and  February  hitherto,  more 
fire-heat  was  used  than  in  previous  years,  when  fires 
were  not  lighted  except  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  and 
when  equally  good  Grapes  were  produced  with  those  of 
last  year.  The  house  alluded  to  is  heated  by  a  front 
flue, and  the  crops  astonished  everybody  who  saw  them; 
the  greater  part  of  'the  bunches  exceeded  3  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  several  more  than  5  lbs.  ;  as  black  as  jet, 
with  a  splendid  bloom,  and  every  berry  perfect ;  each 
Vine  produced  on  an  average  from  12  to  14  bunches, 
weighing,  in  the  aggregate,  from  30  to  40  lbs.  Were 
the  Polmaise  Grapes  superior  to  these  ?  Perhaps  some 
may  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  it  will  be 
admitted  by  those  who  attended  the  three  principal 
shows  at  Chiswick,  that  I  had  better  Hamburgh  Grapes 
than  any  there,  and  that  too  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  having  160  miles  to  send  them  by  rail- 
way. It  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  exhibition 
that  fine  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  produced  from  Apley 
Park,  but  not  quite  coloured.  Now,  when  these  were 
first  cut  and  packed  they  were  perfect  black,  with  a  fine 
bloom,  but  travelling  made  a  material  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  them  when  they  arrived  at  Chiswick. 
My  Vines  are  nearly  all  Hamburghs,  and  they  were 
planted  in  the  year  1823,  so  that  they  are  not  young. 
From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  thought  that  I  am  for 
smoke  flues  for  general  purposes,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  I  am  at  present  having  hot  water  introduced 
into  the  Peach-house  and  other  forcing  structures  ;  but 
I  would  prefer  flues,  well  built,  to  an  imperfect  hot- 
water  apparatus,  for  early  forcing.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  Ayres  for  his  plain  and  sensible  statements, 
which  are  facts,  and  for  exposing  a  plan  which  requires 
stronger  proofs  of  its  efficiency  than  has  hitherto  been 
produced,  to  render  it  a  favourite  with  the  public  in 
general. — Stephen  Barnes,  Apley  Park,  Bridgnorth. 

Substitute  for  Potato  Diet. — In  these  times  it  may 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
what  good  substitute  can  be  recommended  for  the  use 
of  Potatoes.    Some  two  or  three  months  ago  I  under- 


took the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  of 
Directors  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  within  whose  pro- 
vince is  the  receiving  of  tenders,  and  the  ordering  of 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  Institution.  Anticipating 
a  dearth  of  Potatoes,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  of  tolerable  quality  at  any  price,  I  suggested  the 
propriety  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  Rice  and  Peas,  to  be 
served  to  the  children  at  their  meals  instead  of  Potatoes. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory, as  we  have  found  that  1^  oz.  of  Rice  will  go  as 
far  as  6  oz.  of  Potatoes,  and  cost  somewhat  less  than 
the  latter,  when  the  price  is  7s.  3d.  the  cwt.  The  Peas 
are  somewhat  more  expensive ;  but  as  they  are  chiefly 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  suet  puddings  which  were 
served  once  or  twice  a  week,  there  is  still,  as  will  be 
perceived  from  the  annexed  paper,  a  considerable 
saving  by  thus  using  them.  The  calculation  with 
respect  to  the  milk  and  sugar  was  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  serving  up  the  Rice  in  the  form  of  Rice- 
broth.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  children  of  the  Asylum 
are  pleased  with  the  change  made  in  their  diet,  and 
appear  to  relish  much  both  the  Rice  and  Peas. — 
A.  Henderson,  Curzon-slreet.  Feb.  28.  The  following 
is  the  paper  above  alluded  to  : — 

Potatoes  for  88  boys  and  30  girls,  at  G  oz.  each,  708  oz., 
Hi  lbs. 

Price  of  Potatoes  7s.  3d.  per  cwt.,  or  £-d.  per  lb.,  4l£  lbs.,  at  %d. 
'2s.  lOd.  nearly. 

Suet  for  ditto,  7  lbs.,  at  6Jd.  per  lb.,  3s.  7Jd. 

Flour  for  ditto,  22J  lbs.,  at  39s.  per  sack,  or  \\d.  nearly 
per  lb.,  3s.  3d. 

Rice  for  ditto,  at  1J  oz.  each,  177  oz.,  11  1-lOth  lbs.,  at  3d. 
per  lb.,  or  28s.  per  cwt.,  11$  lbs.,  at  3d.,  2s.  id. 

Milk  for  ditto,  10  quarts  at  3d.,  2s.  6d. 

Sugar  for  ditto,  2  lbs.  at  6d.,  Is. 

Peas  for  ditto,  12s.  6d.  per  bushel,  or  2|d.  nearly  per  lb., 
2  oz.  each,  236  oz.,  14£  lbs.  at  2-J-d.,  3s.  7d. 

Earliest  Hyacinths I  have  several  Hyacinths  grow- 
ing in  the  open  border  in  beautiful  bloom.  Those  most 
advanced  are  Anna  Maria,  Alamode,  Prince  of  Water- 
loo, La  Deesse,  General  Van  Ziethen,  Passe  tout,  and 
Prince  Frederick.  The  last  named  is  in  great  perfec- 
tion, the  crowning  bell  having  fully  opened  two  or  three 
days  ago.  On  Thursday  last,  the  2(ith  ult.,  I  pulled 
Rhubarb  which  had  been  without  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion. Several  of  the  stalks  were  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length.  The  variety  was  Marshall's  Early  Scarlet. — 
G.  W.  Manning,  Boscastle,  Cornwall.    Feb.  28. 

The  Season. — I  imagine  that  so  mild  a  winter  as  the 
present  one  has  rarely  occurred.  During  the  month  of 
January  we  had  in  blossom  Primroses,  Violets,  Crocus, 
Snowdrops,  Hepaticas,  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  &c,  and  the 
song  of  the  thrush,  blackbird,  and  lark  was  everywhere 
to  be  heard.  The  temperature  in  February  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  April  or  May,  and  at  present  (now  the 
26th  of  Feb.),  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  change.  The 
hedges  are  fast  coming  into  leaf,  and  are  in  that  state 
in  which  they  usually  appear  at  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  April.  The  Elder  trees  are  in  full  leaf ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  last  month  a  friend  of  mine  gathered  a  sprig  of 
the  Blackthorn  in  blossom.  It  is  now  very  commonly 
the  case.  Pear  trees,  Apple  trees,  &c,  are  all  but  in 
blossom,  and  there  are  young  Gooseberries  on  the  trees. 
This  day  I  saw  in  a  garden  a  Honeysuckle  in  full  blos- 
som, and  a  Whitethorn  edge  perfectly  green,  having 
some  of  its  leaves  fully  expanded,  and  I  inclose  a  sprig 
or  two  ;  also  some  Mignonette,  which  I  have  just 
gathered  in  my  garden.  I  may  also  mention  that  the 
Fuchsias  in  my  garden  have  not  lost  their  last  year's 
foliage,  and  that  the  new  shoots  have  made  considerable 
progress.  What  a  contrast  to  the  season  of  1845,  when, 
at  the  end  of  April,  vegetation  was  in  much  the  same 
state  as  it  now  is  in  February.  It  may  probably  be  re- 
membered  that  the  season  of  1834  was  very  similar  to 
the  present  one,  and  that  we  had  then  a  check  in 
March,  with  cutting  north-easterly  winds. —  W.  W., 
Chichester,  Feb  26. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  following  plants  are  in  flower  in  the  walks  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  :  —  Muscari  racemosum, 
Primula  vulgaris,  Anemone  nemorosa,  Narcissus  Pseu- 
do-Narcissus, Ranunculus  ficaria,  Daphne  Laureola, 
Buxus  sempervirens,  Taxus  baccata,  Pyrus  japonicus. 
I  also  saw  buds  on  the  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  pericly- 
menum),  only  not  opened.  The  temperature  on  the 
last  two  nights  has  not  fallen  below  50°  Fahr.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  season  is  on  record.  The  White- 
thorn hedges  are  producing  their  buds,  Elder  is  al- 
most in  leaf,  and  the  Elm  is  in  flower.—  C.  C:  B. 

The  Season  in  Northumberland. — My  Apricots  and 
Peaches  have  begun  flowering,  and  flower  strong.  There 
never  was  here  before  so  easy  a  winter,  and  so  evenly 
progressive  a  spring.  Snowdrops  are  about  over,  and 
Winter  Aconite  quite  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  unkilled  iu 
borders,  and  some  of  the  Verbenas.  Against  a  south 
wall,  Verbena  (Aloysia)  triphylla,  wood  unhurt,  and 
budding  out.  Arbutus  has  flowered  through  the  winter, 
and  even  Oleaster  is  budding.  Primula  helvetica  in 
garden  borders  is  in  full  flower.  Thorn  hedges  green 
in  places.  An  old  plant  of  Melaleuca  hypericifolia,  set 
out  yet  not  plunged,  to  take  its  chance  in  November,  is 
still  unhurt,  and  beginning  to  grow  from  the  ends  of 
branches.  Scilla  sibirica  is  in  flower.  The  wood  of 
Fuchsia  discolor  and  Riccartoni  has  stood  in  some 
places,  and  is  budding  out.  Pyrus  japonica,  standing 
exposed,  is  in  flower.- — C.  M. 

New  description  of  Fuel  for^Boilers. — As  I  fre- 
quently read  of  the  bad  performance  of  boilers,  and 
of  the  care  and  attention  required  to  keep  the  fires  from 
going  out,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  hints  by  which 
any  description  of  boiler  may  be  made  to  burn  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  can  be  at  all  necessary,  with- 
out attendance.    Let  such  of  your  readers  who  wish  to 


try  the  plan,  or  who  being  short  of  hands  are  desirous 
that  their  boiler  should  burn  from  night  till  morning, 
obtain  from  their  coal  merchant  a  load  of  blacksmiths' 
slack  (small  coal-powder  used  in  blacksmiths'  forges) 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  cow-dung  from  a  cow- 
house ;  let  some  boys  and  girls  be  then  set  to  work  to 
make  coal  balls,  about  the  size  of  a  small  Orange  ;  first 
kneading  the  coal-slack  and  cow-dung  together  a  little 
at  a  time,  to  the  consistence  of  brick  clay,  using  only 
as  much  of  the  soft  cow-dung  as  is  sufficient  to  hold 
the  small  coal-dust  together.  Boys  and  girls  soon  learn 
in  a  few  trials  to  make  these  balls  quite  hard  and 
round  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  can 
make  as  much  in  a  few  hours  as  will  last  for  a 
month,  if  used  only  at  night.  A  heap  of  the  coal- 
dust  on  one  side  of  them,  and  a  small  stable  basket 
of  fresh  cowdung  on  the  other  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  made,  pile  them  up  in  any  corner  for  use  ;  they 
will  soon  be  dry  enough  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
gardener  pays  his  last  visit  to  the  fires  at  night,  let  him 
rake  out  the  fire  to  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  say  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  space  ;  fill  up  the  remaining 
two-thirds  with  the  balls,  and  in  most  cases  that  is  all  the 
trouble  that  need  be  taken  till  next  morning.  If  they 
are  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  using  they  will  burn  more 
rapidly  than  if  not  so,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
slow  and  badly  drawing  boilers  ;  but  for  quick  draught 
a  little  dampness  will  not  signify.  In  boilers  of  great 
draught,  a  little  slack,  damped,  will  be  required  to  put 
on  the  top  of  them,  but  not  mixed  in  with  these  more 
than  can  be  avoided.  In  making  the  balls  the  stuff 
should  be  well  mixed  first,  and  pressed  together 
tolerably  hard.  Should  any  of  your  readers  find  this 
plan  to  answer,  perhaps  they  will  be  so  kind  as  commu- 
nicate their  success.  If  the  coal  called  Kilkenny  coal 
be  used,  a  good  fire  made  with  such  balls  will  last 
24  hours. — The  Captain. 

Po  tato  Disease. — I  have  lately  found,  upon  close  ob- 
servation, with  the  assistance  of  a  good  microscope, 
that  in  a  few  days  after  planting  apparently  sound  Po- 
tatoes to  all  outward  appearance,  the  disease  first  shows 
itself  in  little  white  oozings,  in  bunches  of  from  8  to  40 
or  more,  something  like  a  bunch  of  insect's  eggs,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  fly-blows  ;  they  are  of  a  conical  shape. 
Those  little  oozings,  at  first,  have  a  shiny  icy  appear- 
ance, like  salt  or  saltpetre,  and  are  distant  from  each 
other,  but  they  spread,  and  eventually  meet  in  appa- 
rently one  mass,  looking  like  little  lumps  of  starch,  and 
when  touched  in  a  dry  state,  have  exactly  the  feel  of 
starch.  Decay  very  quickly  commences,  and  gangrene 
and  putrified  blotches  immediately  follow,  exactly  where 
those  white  oozings  were  observed  ;  theD,  in  a  very 
short  time,  may  be  observed  a  white  mildew  or  fungus, 
and  in  this  stage  the  disease  runs  like  wildfire  ;  if  a 
slice  is  cut  from  that  part  of  the  Potato  on  which  this 
white  oozing  has  first  commenced,  and  the  inside  ex- 
amined just  opposite  those  white  oozings  that  appear 
on  the  outside,  saffron  yellow  looking  gatherings  may 
be  observed,  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  Potato  ; 
if  a  slice  is  cut  off  and  examined  after  the  gangrene 
putrefaction  has  taken  place,  those  spots  will  have  be- 
come much  darker  in  colour,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  whole  tuber  is  thus  affected.  I  also  observe  dis- 
ease at  the  base  of  almost  every  eye  which  the  tubers 
put  forth  in  the  open  ground  ;  I  have  examined  some 
hundreds  of  various  plantings,  and  not  a  perfect  eye 
can  I  find  ;  this  white  oozing  springs  up  round  the  base 
of  the  eye,  or  young  shoot,  after  the  sets  are  planted, 
and  of  course  very  soon  affects  the  shoots,  no  matter 
how  strongly  they  may  push  forth,  just  under,  or  mostly 
within  two  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  shoots 
present  first  a  dropsical,  cancerous  appearance,  which 
swells  until  it  bursts,  cankers  the  shoot,  which  even- 
tually drops  down  ;  the  lower  portion  continues  to  put 
forth  other  shoots,  to  be  attacked  in  the  same  way, 
until,  from  an  occasional  very  strong  tuber,  a 
large  bunch,  or  burr,  of  weak  shoots  is  made, 
and  the  whole  die  off,  when  the  vitality  of  the  tuber  is 
quite  exhausted.  These  are  facts  which  "may  be  de- 
pended on.  In  regard  to  those  we  have  planted  of 
late,  I  cannot  now  see  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  their 
ever  producing  new  tubers  ;  we  have  not  planted  a  Po- 
tato but  what  has  been  well  greened,  hardened,  and 
well  stored.  We  may  possibly,  however,  obtain  some 
return  from  the  earliest  autumn-planted  crop ;  for  they 
have  grown  wonderfully  strong,  though  all  affected — 
even  the  fibrous  roots  are  affected  plainly  enough  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The  crops  here  altogether 
are  getting  worse  daily,  and  should  we  get  a  crop  of 
any  kind  this  season,  of  course  the  progeny  will  all  be 
affected  ;  and  by  what  means  to  prevent  it  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  guess.  There  is  no  remedy  to  my  know- 
ledge that  will  expel  or  eradicate  the  disease  from  the 
sap  or  juices  of  the  Potato,  where  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease evidently  lies.  The  only  hope  to  be  entertained  is 
from  a  new  stock,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  safe,  too,  from 
imported  seed.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  production  of  other  vege- 
tables, more  particularly  Parsnips,  as  a  root  crop,  and 
perhaps  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  until  we  can  find  a 
better  substitute.  The  above  facts  should  certainly 
act  as  a  caution  to  all.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  mention  that  a  quantity  of  tubers  grown 
last  year,  and  manured  with  soot,  charred  refuse,  See., 
still  continue  quite  sound,  never  yet  having  shown  the 
least  appearance  of  the  prevailing  disease  in  any  shape 
that  I  could  discover,  with  the  exception  of  having  the 
foliage  and  stalks  overrun  with  the  black  inky  and 
burned-looking  spots  at  the  time  when  the  others  were 
killed.    I  am,  of  course,  dubious  of  them  ;  but  still,  up 
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to  this  tune,  they  do  happen  to  be  quite  clear  in  every 
respect.  Ti.is  matter  I  shall  continue  to  closely  watch, 
anil  take  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  particulars. 
The  whole  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  scorched  up  and 
gone  from  the  first  or  early  crops,  and  the  young  tubers 
are  now  affected,  and  the  old  Potatoes  for  present  use 
are  now  going  very  fast  with  the'  pest,  although  they 
have  been  weil  stored.  —  James  Barnes,  Bicton  Gar- 
dens, SiJ;nouLh. To-day  J   examined  a  three-light 

pit  of  Potatoes,  planted  in  October,  1 845,  with  Chap- 
man's Potato,  sets  grown  and  saved  by  myself  from 
early  spring  planting  the  same  year.  Sounder  seeds 
could  not  be,  to  all  appearance,  when,  planted.  The 
haulm  was  never  touched  by  frost.  A  month  ago  it 
showed  symptoms  of  disease,  and  continued;  when,  on 
examining  it  to-day,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I 
could  ouly  get  2  lbs.  of  tubers  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
the  largest  from  the  three-light.  The  stalk,  3  or  4  ins. 
next  the  old  tabor,  of  a  rusty  colour,  dry  and  brittle  ; 
and  the  tuners  which  were  produced  grew  above  the 
diseased  part,  from  the  joint  of  the  stem  after  it  was 
finally  earthed  upj  so  that  the  produce  must  be  a  second 
produce  ;  and  if  it  had  not  beeu  earthed  would  prove  a 
complete  failure.  My  next  succession,  a  four-light  pit, 
Ash-leaf  Kidney,  sets  saved  same  time  as  the  other, 
nothing  can  look  more  luxuriant  than  at  present ;  and 
should  a  failure  occur  I  shall  report  to  you.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  more  interesting  and  desirable,  as  I  am  ad- 
dressing von  from  the  south  of  Ireland. — D.  Ii.,  Port- 
law,  near  Carrtck-on-suir,  Feb  2f. 

Potatoes  in  Ireland. — I  was  led,  by  some  remarks 
on  the  failure  of  the  Potato  in  your  Paper  received  yes- 
terday, to  look  at  my  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  planted  in  a 
frame  late  in  last  year.  They  have  hitherto  shown 
every  symptom  of  robust  health,  luxuriant  foliage,  12 
and  18  inches  high  or  so,  and  on  some  of  them  fine 
young  Potatoes.  I  found  that  the  disease  had  at- 
tacked some  of  them,  beginning  at  the  root  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards.  I  this  morning  renewed  examination, 
and  found  that  the  state  of  the  plant  depended  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  seed  tuber.  Those  which  are 
attacked  with  disease  I  found  to  have  their  seed  tubers 
completely  rotten.  Those  which  are  still  untouched  I 
found  to  have  the  tuber  not  completely  rotten,  and  that 
part  to  which  the  stalk  of  the  plant  was  attached  still 
sound,  f  then  removed  from  them  this  seed  tuber,  and 
replanted  the  still  healthy  plant.  I  of  course  threw 
out  all  the  diseased  plants.  From  consideration  of  this, 
I  am  led  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  Potato  this  season 
lias  full  nutriment  to  produce  a  fine,  strong,  healthy 
plant;  and  that  the  plant  will  retain  its  luxuriance  and 
vigour  so  long  as  the  seed  tuber  to  which  its  stalk  is 
attached  remains  sound  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  rots  it 
communicates  the  rot  to  the  stalk,  'and  every  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  follows.  The  seed  Potato  for  this 
year  has  not,  I  think,  the  faculty  of  keeping  sound  in 
the  ground  after  it  has  produced  its  plant,  as  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  (judging,  of  course,  from  my  Ash-leaved 
Kidueyrs.)  I,  therefore,  am  now  removing  Potatoes  of 
different  kinds  to  a  floor  in  a  store,  and  have  them  laid 
singly  on  it,  and  a  little  mould  sprinkled  over.  As  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  strong  enough  and  rooted,  I  intend  to 
separate  them  from  the  Potato  and  plant  them  out ; 
these  will  then  be  free  from  the  contagion  of  decay  of 
the  seed  tuber.  This  plan  is,  I  think,  worth  trial,  as  I 
think  it  is  the  premature  decay  of  the  seed  tuber  which 
communicates  the  disorder  to  the  part  of  the  stalk  to 
which  it  is  attached.  One  of  your  correspondents  men- 
tions that  some  of  his  Kidney  Potatoes  are  still  safe  ;  if 
I  were  iu  his  place  I  would  carefully  raise  every  one, 
and  take  off  the  seed-tuber.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  find  tile  seed  tubers  of  those  still  safe  to  be  not 
quite  rotten  yet,  and  in  those  which  are  diseased  he  will 
find  them  in  a  total  state  of  rottenness. — A.  Thompson, 
Killylomain,  Portadown,  Ireland. 

.  Palatal's. — No  method  of  preventing  the  progress  of 
decay  in  partially  diseased  Potatoes  has,  in  this  vicinity, 
been  so  efficacious  as  leaving  them  unmoved  in  the 
ground  until  wanted.  The  last  autumn,  cases  occurred 
of  portions  of  plots  being  taken  up  by  my  allotment 
tenants  at  different  times,  all  of  which  when  dug  up 
appeared  sound,  and  were  fit  for  use  ;  but  when  the 
last  were  moved,  a  great  portion  of  those  which  had 
been  taken  up  the  soonest  and  pitted,  had  become  quite 
decayed.  The  ground  occupied  by  Potatoes  last  year  is 
now  being  dug  and  forked  for  other  crops,  and,  as  usual, 
many  Potatoes  are  found  which  escaped  notice  ;  but  of 
these  I  have  not,  upon  inquiry,  heard  that  a  single 
tuber,  even  of  the  kinds  which  had  suffered  the  most,  is 
unfit  for  use.  They  appear  in  a  much  sounder  state 
than  they  were  when  dug  up  before  the  winter.  If, 
then,  the  malady  should  prevail  another  year,  would  it 
not  be  prudent  to  make  the  experiment  with  a  part  of 
the  Potato  crops,  of  taking  up  alternate  rows  for  use, 
and  earthing  up  the  remainder  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  effects  of  frost  ?  A  plan  similar  to 
this  is  often  adopted  by  the  epicure.  The  whole  crop 
is  left  and  covered  witli  straw,  long  stable  dung,  &c, 
by  which  precaution  fresh  dug  Potatoes  may  be  had 
the  whole  winter,  and  are  considered  much  more  palat- 
able than  those  taken  up  at  the  usual  time. — Rev.  Dr. 
Stephenson,  Souldern  Rectory,  Oxon. 

Fire-Mortar. — I  fear  the  loam  and  lime  recom- 
mended at  p.  118,  by  «  Alpha,"  will  not  stand  in  a  high 
heat.  As  furnaces  should  be  constructed  with  fire- 
bricks, I  think  the  "  putty  "  may  be  had  of  the  sellers 
of  the  bricks;  but  if  tiiere  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  and  the  work  to  be  dune  be  in  a  cual  district,  very 
many  coal  veins  have  fire-clay  under  them  sufficiently 


good  for  common  purposes  ;  or  pipe-clay,  or  potters'- 
clay  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  coke-dust,  will  stand  high 
heats,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  crack. — Lusor. 

Peas. — I  have  practised  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
ducing early  Peas  for  these  eight  or  nine  years  with 
good  success  : — Cut  turves  two  or  three  inches  in 
breadth  and  18  ins.  in  length,  turn  them  upside  down, 
make  a  small  mark  lengthways  in  the  turf  sufficient  to 
hold  one  row  of  Peas.  Place  them  on  a  hotbed,  or  in 
a  pit  with  a  little  heat,  then  sow  your  Peas.  Two 
ordinary  lights  will  hold  about  50  yards.  I  sow  about 
the  1st  of  February,  and  plant  out  in  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  in  March. — J.  M.,  Sussex. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 
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15 

22 

March  1 


1845. 
50s.  to  80s. 
50         80 


50 
50 
50 
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SO 
80 
80 
90 


Jan 31 

Feb 7 
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1846. 
70s.  to  140s. 
70        160 
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70 
70 
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Also  at  the  waterside,  Soathwark. 
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50s.  to  120s 
50         120 
50         120 
50         120 
60         140 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  3. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
J.  J.  Blandt,  Esq.,  of  High  Grove,  Reading,  was  elected 
a  Fellow.  Of  plants  some  capital  specimens  were  pro- 
duced, foremost  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
magnificent  Erica  aristata  major,  measuring  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  covered  with 
blossoms,  from  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart., 
from  whose  garden  also  came  a  handsome  Phaius 
grandifolius,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  the  useful  winter 
flowering  Centradenia  rosea.  A  Bauksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  Cape  Heath.  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  Schomburgkia  violacea,  a  beautiful 
South  American  species ;  a  new  Odoutoglossum,  with 
spotted  white  flowers  ;  and  the  rare  Phalsenopsis 
amabilis,  or  white  Butterfly-plant ;  a  Knightian  medal 
was  awavded. — From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter,  was  a  new  yellow-flowered  Tropaeolum,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Peru  by  Mr.  Lobb,  for  which  a 
certificate  was  awarded. — Finally  of  new  things,  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  sent  a  new  drooping-flowered 
plant,  not  before  known  in  Europe,  from  Tropical 
Africa,  for  which  a  Knightian  medal  was  awarded.  It 
was  named  Ansellia  Africana,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ansell, 
who  when  he  was  out  with  the  Niger  expedition  found 
it  growing  on  the  trunk  of  the  Oil  Palm,  in  the  island 
of  Fernando  Po.  It  proves  to  be  a  very  handsome 
thing,andwillbean  aequisitionto  theOrchidaceous  house. 
—Mr.  Ball,  nurseryman,  Taunton,  exhibited  a  pretty 
seedling  Epacris;  and  a  new  Pelargonium  named  Bella, 
exhibiting  a  great  improvement,  as  regards  quality, 
on  the  kinds  usually  employed  for  forcing,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  from  whom  also  a 
communication  was  read  regarding  Mr.  Simmons's  hy- 
grometer. It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  B.  had  had  one 
in  use  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  dull  weather 
generally  prevailed  ;  but  that  in  the  three  hot  days 
we  have  lately  had  he  had  learned  from  this  instrument 
that  his  arrangements  for  heating  his  Orchidaceous 
house  were  very  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of 
creating  moisture  in  the  shape  of  vapour  depended  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  a 
tank,  on  whose  surface  are  water-tight  compartments 
fitted  with  a  plug.  The  heated  water  in  the  tank  heats 
the  water  in  these  compartments,  and  vapour  is  given 
off,  which  if  not  required  the  plug  is  taken  up,  and,  the 
water  sinking  into  the  tank,  the  evaporation  ceases.  On 
the  2d  inst.,  the  morning  being  very  hot,  the  fire  was 
raked  out,  and  as  the  water  cooled  so  was  the  arrange- 
ment above-mentioned  made  inoperative,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  hygrometer,  from  indicating  75°,  or  a  consider- 
able degree  of  moisture,  went  to  the  dry  point,  or  100°. 
On  this  being  perceived,  such  resources  as  were ;  at 
command  were  at  once  put  in  operation,  which  brought 
the  instrument  back  to  70".  From  the  above  Mr. 
Beck  inferred  that  if  he  wished  to  keep  bis  plants 
during  the  summer  in  the  satisfactory  state  in  which 
they  were  now  mentioned  to  be,  a  power  of  throwing 
vapour  into  the  house,  quite^  independent  of  the  boiler 
that  heats  it,  would  be  required  ;  in  fact,  that  moisture 
must  be  obtained  without  heat.  Mr.  B.'s  arrangements 
being  very  similar  to  those  for  heating  stoves,  &c,  in 
general,  these  remarks  were  made  in  order  to  set 
others  to  think  in  the  right  direction. — Of  Miscel- 
laneous matters  of  importance,  it  maybe  mentioned  that 
Potatoes  (both  from  frames  and  from  the  open  ground) 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  exhibiting  the  disease  of 
last  year  in  all  its  previous  forms,  again  came  from 
Lady  Rolle's  gardens  at  Bicton,  and  from  the  garden 
of  O.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  of  Bodorgan  Hall,  in  North 
Wales.  Carrots  were  also  shown,  exhibiting  the  same 
calamity  as  that  which  had  attacked  the  Potatoes  ;  and 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  and  various  other  things,  were  like- 
wise mentioned  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease. — 
From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  Lycaste  longipes, 
a  woolly  variety,  with  green  flowers,  which  are  more 


curious  than  beautiful  ;  a  noble  Dendrobium  nobile,  in 
one  bloom  ;  a  variety  of  Zygopetalum  crinitum  ;  Spi- 
ranthes  orchioides  ;  two  Begonias  ;  Centradenia  rosea, 
covered  with  little  pink,  star-like  flowers  ;  the  useful 
stove  shrub  Inga  pnlcherriina,  with  gaudy  tassels  of 
long  scarlet  stamen's ;  Trymalimn  odoratissimum,  a  sweet- 
scented  hardy  greenhouse  shrub  ;  and  Cornea  Goodei. 
— Seeds  received  from  Mr.  Fortune  of  the  Shanghai  Oil- 
plant, or  Brassica  sinensis,  a  sort  of  Rape,  said  to  be 
hardy  and  well  adapted  for  field  cultm-e,  were  dis- 
tributed to  such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive  them  ;  as 
were  also  cuttings  of  the  following  Pears,  viz.  Comte 
de  Lamy,  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  ripening 
middle-sized,  roundish  fruit,  remarkably  sugary  and 
rich  in  October  ;  Glout  Morceau  de  Cambron,  a  variety 
little  known,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceau, and  more  resembling  the  Napoleon  in  its  form 
and  juicy  flesh,  which  is,  however,  of  finer  consistency 
than  that  of  the  last-named  variety — it  ripens  in  No- 
vember ;  the  Flemish  Beauty,  an  excellent  standard 
Pear,  which  ripens  in  September  and  October,  and 
which  should  be  gathered  before  it  parts  readily  from 
the  tree  ;  and  Thompson's,  a  middle-sized,  exceedingly 
rich,  and  melting  variety,  which  ripens  in  November, 
and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Feb.  12 — Dr.  Balfour  in  the  chair.  Mrs.  J.Stewart, 
of  Nateby  Hall,  was  elected  a  life  member.  A  collec- 
tion of,  plants  from  Chippawa  and  various  parts  of 
Canada,  presented  from  Dr.  Philip  W.  Maclagan  ;  and 
specimens  of  some  of  the  rarer  alpine  plants  of  Scotland, 
presented  by  Dr.  Balfour,  were  announced.  The  fol- 
lowing communications  were  read  : — 1,  On  the  Potato 
Disease,  by  Mr.  John  Goodsir.  Mr.  G.  stated  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  general  resemblanee 
to  an  epidemic,  and  alluded  to  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  rise  and  progress  of  epidemics,  and  the  ap- 
pearance, non-appearance,  and  increase  of  fungi. 
Coupling  this  analogy  with  the  opinion  that  certain  epi- 
demics owe  their  existence  to  the  growth  of  fungi  or 
analogous  beings  in  the  animals  afflicted,  Mr.  G.  con- 
ceived that  we  are  bound,  in  our  attempts  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  not  to  overlook  the  fungi 
which  exist  in  the  diseased  tubers.  He  was  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  organic  nature  of  the  brown  matter,  and 
founded  his  belief  chiefly  on  its  peculiar  form,  and  on  its 
position  in  the  cells.  This  view  of  the  disease  did  not 
afford  an  indication  of  cure  or  prevention.  It  holds  out, 
however,  a  hope  that  the  murrain  may  not  recur. — Dr. 
Greville  saw  nothing  improbable  in  the  Potato  mur- 
rain being  analogous  to  epidemic  diseases  in  animals. 
The  real  cause,  as  in  all  epidemics,  is  involved  in  great 
mystery.  Possibly  a  union  of  conditions  may  have 
taken  place,  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  fungus 
which  appears  to  be  invariably  present.  He  thought  it 
not  improbable  that  certain  conditions — one  or  more  of 
them  being  of  a  meteorological  character — may  have 
combined  in  the  course  of  the  past  season  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  Potato  fungus.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  How  do  the  spores  of  the  fungus  obtain  access 
to  the  vegetable  tissue !  Perhaps  they,  as  well  as  the 
spores  of  other  of  the  minute  fungi,  may  at  all  times 
inhabit  the  tissue  of  those  species  of  plants  to  which  they 
are  respectively  peculiar,  without,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, derangiug  the  vegetable  functions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  minute  parasites  infest  different  parts 
of  the  animal  structure.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
must  be  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animals,  a  predisposition 
to  receive  the  disease  ;  for  even  epidemics  make  a  selec- 
tion of  their  victims.  The  fungus  did  not  attack  all 
plants  of  the  Potato  indiscriminately  ;  some  varieties 
throughout  the  infected  districts  havingt  comparatively 
speaking,  escaped,  a  most  valuable  fact  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  practical  agriculturist. — Mr.  W.  Crum 
stated  that  the  colouring  matter  in  diseased  Potatoes 
contained  nitrogen.  He  believed  it  was  a  fungus. — 
Dr.  G.  Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  vegetable  phy- 
siologist was  not  entitled  to  refer  to  the  fungus  as  the 
cause  of  fermentation,  or  to  speak  of  it  as  more  than  an 
accompaniment. — Dr.  Maclagan  had  no  doubt  that  the 
fungus  in  the  diseased  Potato  had  originated  in  the  leaves, 
and  been  propagated  down  along  the  stem  to  the  tubers. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Potato  disease  was  not  settled  by  proving  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  in  the  altered  portions.  It  was 
still  a  disputable  point,  whether  the  fungus  was  antece- 
dent to,  or  consequent  upon,  the  morbid  state  of  the 
tubers.- — Mr.  Milne  had  been  devoting  attention  to  the 
meteorological  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  thought  that 
he  had  made  a  discovery  which  would  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  some  places  and  notin  others. 
He  then  described  some  peculiarities  of  the  weather  in 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  last  year,  as  shown  by  meteorological  returns  which 
he  had  obtained  from  a  number  of  places,  both  in  those 
districts  where  the  diseased  prevailed,  and  iu  those  from 
which  it  had  been  absent.  He  mentioned  that  the 
maximum  summer-heat  had  occurred  in  England  and 
southern  parts  of  Scotland  in  June,  whereas  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  Potato  disease 
had  not  appeared,  the  maximum  heat  had  occurred  in 
August  as  usual.  He  alluded  also  to  repeated  and 
sudden  thermometie  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the 
south  of  England. — Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Girdwood "re- 
marked, that  Potatoes  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
were  not  affected,  and  that  where  the  stems  and  leaves 
had  been  cut  away  early,  the  disease  had  not  appeared 
in  the  tubers  left  in  ground.  These  facts  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  atmospheric  influences- which  had  come  into 
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operation  late  in  the  season,  or  some  cause  which  did 
not  take  effect  til!  the  tubers  were  fully  developed. — 
II.  A  Synopsis  on  tire  British  Species  of  the  genus 
Rubus.  By  Mr.  Charles  C.  Babingtox,  -M.A.,  F.L.S.,&eJ 


LIXNEAX  SOCIETY. 

March  3. — Ed.vard  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Kippist, presented  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Euca- 
lyptus inacrocarpa,  Banksia  cylindrostachya,  Hakea 
cristata,  and  other  Proteals.  Dr.  Lenian  presented 
a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  Tiaohylobium  Lamarckianurn, 
the  Hynientea  verrucosa  of  some  authors. 

11k  Newpori-  read  a  short  paper  "  On  the  Aqueous 
Vapour  transpired  from  the  Beehice."  The  author 
drew  attention  to  circumstances  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists,  viz.  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  expelled  from  the  hive  by  bees,  during 
the  ait  of  ventilatim,  and  the  deposit  of  blackish  matter 
at  the  entrance  of  hives  on  the  footstool.  He  at  first 
had  supposed  that  this  deposit  was  either  occasioned  by 
the  shedding  of  pollen  by  the  bees  when  they  alight,  or 
else  that  it  was  some  rejected  substance  ;  but  he  soon 
Satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  either 
of  these  causes,  and  he  suggested,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  proof,  whether  it  may  not  ha  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  darkens  the  waxen  combs  in  the 
interior  *  and  whether  this  may  not  result  from  a  com- 
bination with  the  wax  of  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  the  respiration  of  the  bees,  such  combi- 
nations being  promoted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  tiie  hive.  He  also  suggested  that  the  black 
deposit  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  mi^ht  be  due  to  the 
same  cause,  but  observed  that  these  views  could  only  be 
substantiated  by  comparative  chemical  analyses  of  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  new  and  in  old  waxen  combs.  He 
confirmed,  by  his  own  experiments,  the  statements  of 
Huber,  that  the  vitiated  air  of  the  hire  is  removed  by 
the  fanning  of  the  bees,  and  that  in  this  process  a 
double  current  is  established.  The  respired  air  passes 
out  by  the  one,  while  fresh  air  enters  by  the  other. 
He  found  also  that  the  former  is  of  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  is  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  vapour, 
the  result  of  the  respiration  of  the  bees,  and  of  their 
.cutaneous  transpiration.  In  one  experiment  which  he 
made  to  collect  and  condense  the  vapour,  as  it  issued 
forth,  he  found  that  during  II  hours  of  the  night  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  he  obtained  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  fluid  condensed  from  the  air  that  escaped  from 
a  single  hive,  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the 
external  atmosphere  was  about  60°  Fahr.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapour,  as  it  issued  forth,  as  examined  in  a 
glass  vessel  a/out  4in.  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  was  then  69°  Fahr. ;  and  on  another  occasion  when 
the  open  atmosphere  was  61a  Fahr.,  that  of  the  vapour 
was  71*  5'  Fahr.,  while  a  thermometer  which  had  been 
inserted  through  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  had  remained 
so  untouched  for  several  days,  showed  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  hive  was  then  only  69°  Fahr.  The  result 
of  the  whole  observations  seemed  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  expelled  air  of  the  hive,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  it  contained,  were  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  activity,  and  the  qnaatity°of  respiration  of  the 
bees. 

WARRIXGTOX  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kexdrick, 
jun.,  for  this  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  Potato  dis- 
ease, which  was  read  by  llr.  W.  Wilson,  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  above  society.  After  some  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  nutrition  of  animals,  and  the  relative 
value  of  Potatoes  as  an  article  of  food,  being  less  nutri- 
tious than  Wheat,  Peas,  &c,  and  on  the  chemical  con- 
stituents. -Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  to  describe  their  bo- 
tanical structure,  especially  the  starch  grauules,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  Wheat,  more  irregular  in 
form,  and  apparently  laminated.  He  showed  that  the 
granules  of  starch  do  not  in  any  ease  consist  of  an 
external  pellicle  filled  up  with  substance  of  another 
kind  ;  bat  that  the  substance  throughout  is  uniform, 
not  swelling  in  cold  water,  nor  contracting  when  dried, 
of  somewhat  horny  consistence,  fragile  when  pressed 
between  two  plates  of  glass.  When'boiled  they  fill  up 
the  cells,  which  are  then  easily  separable  from  each 
other,  retaining  their  original  forms.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  proceeded  to  consider  the  disease,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  brown-spotted  disease  was  wholly 
distinct  from  that  which  was  characterised  by  fetid 
putrescence,  as  it  also  confessedly  was  from  the  moist 
gangrene  which  for  several  seasons  has  been  observed 
in  the  Potato  crops,  and  in  commenting  on  the  Rev. 
Mr.  J".  Berkeley's  essay  on  the  subject  (published  in  the 
new  Journal  of  the  Hort.  Society),  stated  (as  the 
result  of  his  own  experiments),  that  the  brown  spots  did 
not  exteud  themselves,  nor  increase  in  number  after  the 
tubers  had  been  taken  up  ;  that  such  tubers  were  not 
more  disposed  to  become  foetid  and  rotten  than  others 
which  were  without  spots  ;  that  the  spots  were  owing 
not  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  but  to  a  deposition  of 
earthy  matter,  believed  to  be  silica,  because  it  resisted 
the  action  of  acids  after  incineration,  rendering  the  Po- 
tato in  those  parts  of  more  solid  consistence,  and  re- 
marked that  if  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  had  been 
thus  affected,  the  tubers  would  have  resembled  those 
affected  with  the  dry-rot,  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
in  Bavaria,  &c,  in  1S30,  and  several  following  years  ; 
hence  he  considered  the  dry-rot  to  be  identical  with  the 
brown-spotted  disease,  but  a  more  aggravated  form  of 
it,  which  rendered  the  Potatoes  as  hard  as  stone,  inca- 
pable of  being  softened  by  boiling.  Healthy  tubers  do 
not  contain  any  earthy  matter  insoluble  hi  itefds  ;  there- 


fore this  deposit  of  silica  is  to  be  regarded  as  excremen- 
titious.  The  cells  thus  affected  contain  starch  in  the 
usual  state.  The  presence  of  the  mycelia  of  fungi,  he 
considered  to  be  accidental,  siuce  he  did  not  observe 
any  such  appearance  until  after  long  search,  and  then 
only  in  the  cells  lying  almost  immediately  underneath 
the  cuticle.  He  confirmed  Mr.  Berkeley's  statement 
that  the  brown  spots  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  above  the  layer  of  sealariforin  vessels.  He 
insisted  upon  the  fact  that  many  brown-spotted  Pota- 
toes yet  remained  in  other  respects  perfectly  sound,  as 
a  reason  for  not  fully  admitting  Mr.  Berkeley's  views. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  the  disease  characterised 
by  the  brown  spots,  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility that  all  those  accounts  which  affirmed  that  the 
disease  was  prevalent  in  1843  and  previous  years  had 
reference  to  a  different  disease,  and  that  this  of  1845, 
if  not  identical  with  the  dry  rot  of  1S30,  was  peculiar  to 
1S45.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
disease  was  essential  to  the  formation  of  correct  opi- 
nions concerning  its  cause. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  gave  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  admitted  that  if  Mr. 
Berkeley  was  correct  in  assuming  that  the  brown- 
spotted  disease  existed  in  1843,  there  were  presump- 
tive though  not  conclusive  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  parasitic  fungus  called  Botrytis  infesians  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  and  after  having  him- 
self witnessed  the  mode  in  which  that  fungus  infested 
the  leaves  of  the  Potato  plant,  growing  out  of  the  sto- 
mata,  and  shooting  its  root-like  mycelia  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  to  the  mani- 
fest obstruction  of  the  processes  of  respiration,  per- 
spiration, and  digestion  (the  proper  functions  of  the 
leaves  of  vegetables),  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Berkeley 
in  ascribing  the  disease  to  the  injurious  action  of  the 
fungus.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  W.,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  disease, 
thought  it  probable  that  the  fungus  (though  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease  or  diseases),  could  not  have 
established  itself  where  it  did,  unless  the  plants  had 
become  predisposed  to  diseased  action  through  the 
adverse  meteoric  influences  so  ably  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (August  23). 
He  considered  that  weather  of  so  very  unpropitious  a  cha- 
racter as  that  of  July  and  August  was  well  calculated  to 
disturb  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  two  opposing 
forces,  chemical  affinity  and  the  vital  principle,  in  a 
plant  which  was  indigenous  to  an  almost  tropical 
climate  (Chili),  and  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  exces- 
sive moisture  than  by  reduced  temperature,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
climate  of  its  native  country.  Even  Wheat  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  very  same  causes. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Berkeley's  argument  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  an  allied  species,  Botrytis  Bassiana, 
which  destroyed  silkworms,  had  been  observed  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  establishing  itself  upon  healthy  cater- 
pillars, even  of  other  species,  Mr.  Wilson  admitted  lhat 
if  no  mistake  existed  on  this  point,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  deny  that  the  Botrytis  infestans  might  have 
a  similar  power  to  attack  a  healthy  Potato-plant.  The 
proof  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  (now  that  the  atten- 
tion of  competent  observers  was  aroused  to  the  subject), 
it  shouldbe  ascertained,  in  some  propitious  season  to  come, 
that  the  Botrytis  continued  to  infest  the  leaves,  and 
the  same  result  should  follow.  He  considered  it  suffi- 
cient to  confine  our  views  of  injurious  action  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  vegetable  functions  in  the  leaf  of  the 
Potato,  where  the  fungus  was  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  plant :  it  had  probably  no 
specific  action  on  the  tubers..  He  pointed  out  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  decay  and  disease,  the  one  oc- 
curring only  in  dead  organised  matter,  the  other  in  parts 
where  the  vital  principle  continued  to  act,  a  distinction 
apparently  not  adverted  to  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  essay,  but 
having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  arguments  there 
employed.  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  with  Mr.  Berkeley  in 
thinking  the  disease  (of  foetid  putrescence)  not  conta- 
gious. He  then  commented  on  Dr.  Andrew  Ure's 
essay  in  the  •'•'  Lancet,"  in  vindication  of  Liebig's  views, 
evidently  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Ure.  The  casein  ex- 
ists in  a  soluble  state  in  vegetables.  Liebig  did  not  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  unsound  Potatoes  ;  and  the  method 
of  preserving  Potatoes  by  immersing  them  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  previous  to  drying  them  for  food  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  grating  them,  for  several  reasons,  and 
especially  because  much  of  the  azotised  matter  (the 
really  nutritious  part  of  the  Potato)  is  thus  preserved. 
Mr.  Wilson  considered  that  the  foetid  putrescence  of 
tile  Potatoes  was  owing  to  the  formation  of  casein  in- 
stead of  albumen  in  the  tubers,  and  explained  why  the 
presence  of  casein  did  not  invariably  produce  decay. 

In  order  to  obviate  future  mischief,  Mr.  W.  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Rothwell  (Farmers'  Herald)  in  re- 
commending that  new  varieties  should  be  raised  from 
seed,  with  a  view  to  more  complete  acclimatisation. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  not  planting  Po- 
tatoes until  after  they  had  sprouted.  The  rubbing  off 
of  the  sprouts  must  necessardy  impair  the  vitality  of 
the  tubers,  because  it  had  been  found  that  the  starch  of 
the  Potato  was  partly  transferred  to  the  sprouts.  If 
any  constitutional  disease  exists  in  the  tubers,  it  may 
have  been  the  result  of  continued  mal-treatment  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  considered  that  we  were 
not  in  sufficient  possession  of  facts  to  form  an  infallible 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  disease,  or  even  its  true 
character,  and  recommended  a  closer  investigation  in 
the  coming  season  of  the  habits  of  the  parasitic  fungus 
above-mentioned.     In  the  course  of  the  lecture  several 


illustrative  diagrams  were  exhibited,  representing 
microscopic  dissections,  highly  magnified,  of  Botrytis 
and  other  fungi  found  in  the  Potato  plant  and  on  the 
tubers,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  latter,  and  the  starch 
granules. 

TTew  Garden  Plants- 

15.  Ajukantucs    oleraceus.     The    Chusan    Han-tsi. 
Tender  Annual  Esculent.     (Amaranths )     Chusan. 

Mr.  Fortune  states  that  this  is  "  a  vegetable  used  as 
Spinach  by  the  Chinese.  The  variety  grows  strongly, 
and  ought  to  be  sown  in  beds  or  rows  rather  thinly.'* 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  very  rich  light  soil  and  a 
rather  moist  temperature  of  about  60°.  If  proper 
accommodation  can  be  afforded  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
at  any  time,  and  the  leaves  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 
months  after.  Some  plants  were  put  out  in  June,  on  a 
warm  border,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  the  first  gather- 
ing, the  tops  may  be  cut  off,  and  fresh  leaves  will  be 
thrown  out,  but  they  will  be  smaller  than  th"se  first 
produced.  A  few  leaves  of  sorrel  improve  the  common 
Spinach.  The  Han-tsi  possesses  in  itself  a  very  slight 
but  agreeable  acidity  which  renders  the  above  addition 
unnecessary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  hardy  to  succeed  out  of  doors  ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  cultivated  in  pits  or  in  pots  in  any  forcing 
house,  and  thus  afford  an  additional  variety  to  the 
culinary  list  even  in  winter. — Journal  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

16.  Calystegia  pubescens.    Downy  Bindweed.    Hardy 
Perennial.     (Bindweeds.)     North  of  China. 

This  curious  plant  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  C 
sepiuni  or  larger  Bindweed  of  our  English  hedges,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  firmer  and  smaller  leaves, 
much  narrower  bracts,  and  a  fine  pubescence  spread 
over  every  part.  It  is  the  first  plant  of  its  order  that 
has  been  mentioned  as  producing  double  flowers.  They 
are  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  double  Anemone,  but 
the  petals  are  arranged  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
Rose  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  very  delicate  pink,  and  remain 
expanded  for  some  days.  The  calyx  is  quite  unchanged. 
The  exterior  petals  are  very  much  lacerated  and  irre- 
gular in  form  ;  those  next  the  centre  are  narrow,  drawn 
together  into  a  kind  of  cone  ;  the  next  central  are  com- 
pletely concealed  by  those  without  them,  and  diminish 
till  they  are  mere  scales,  analogous  to  those  which  may 
be  found  in  the  first  buds  which  burst  in  the  spring. 
Not  a  trace  can  be  found  of  stamens  or  pistil.  It  is 
probably  quite  hardy  if  plauted  in  a  dry  situation.  It 
requires  a  rich  loamy  soil  and  is  easily  increased  by  the 
roots.  The  roots  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
common  Bindweed  (Calystegia  sepium).  It  flowers 
freely  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
climbing  plant,  with  large  double  flowers,  which  are 
produced  freely.— Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  IFeek.j 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Potting. — This  will  now  be  a  matter  of  daily  occur- 
rence, and  on  the  mode  in  which  this  is  performed  will 
depend  the  future  success  of  the  plant.  I  need  say 
little  here  about  the  propriety  of  using  fibrous  soil,  or 
about  thorough  drainage;  these  things  are  now  tolerably 
well  carried  out,  but  a  few  words  to  the  amateur  may 
be  acceptable,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  watering  newly- 
potted  things  in  general.  Let  it  be  a  maxim,  then, 
never  to  water  a  fresh  potted  plant,  until  it  is  fixed  where 
it  is  to  remain.  I  have  known  even  a  gardener  (of  course 
a  very  bad  one),  give  his  fresh  potted  plants  a  thorough 
watering  whilst  on  the  hand-barrow,  to  "  settle  the 
soil,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  then  immediately  to  carry  them 
to  their  destination.  This,  although  called  gardening, 
should  be  termed  "  puddling ;"  it  is  not  possible  for 
plants  to  thrive  after  such  handling.  The  soil  for  potting 
should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry  ;  one  is  as  great  an  evil  as 
the  other  ;  it  should,  of  the  two,  incline  to  dryness,  and 
should  be  pressed  tolerably  firm,  not  thumping  the  pot 
on  the  potting-board.  The  watering  at  first  should  not 
be  performed  in  order  to  "  settle  the  soil,"  this  means 
shutting  out  the  atmosphere ;  but  merely  with  the  in- 
tention of  preventing  the  soil  from  becoming  any  drier. 
Hard  balls  should  be  soaked  over  head  in  water  a  day 
previous  to  shifting.  Conservatory. — The  families  of 
Camellia,  Acacia,  Cytisus,  Phaius,  Rhododendron, 
Eutaxia,  Citrus,  Epaeris,  Corrtea,  Azalea,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  Rose,  will  be  a  blaze  of  beauty  where  plant- 
growing  is  well  attended  to.  They  will  now  require 
abundance  of  water,  to  which  clear  liquid  manure  should 
be  constantly  added.  Dispense  with  fire  heat  as  much 
as  possible  ;  the  immense  perspiration  caused  by  a 
March  sun  is  more  than  enough  for  some  of  their 
evanescent  beauties,  without  the  aid  of  fires.  Canvas 
screens  too  should  be  at  hand,  to  be  drawn  over  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  house  for  two  hours  in  sunny 
days.  Stovs  and  Orchidaceous  House. — Orchids  are 
now  swelling  fast,  and  many  of  the  blocks  and  baskets 
of  Stanhopeas,  Gongoras,  Dendrebiums,  &c,  will  re- 
quire to  be  syringed  about  twice  a  week  ;  let  this  be 
done  on  sunny  mornings  early,  and  give  air  freely  for 
a  couple  of  hours  for  fear  of  moisture  lodging  amongst 
the  buds.  In  shifting  large  specimens  in  pots  break 
the  pot  carefully  all  round  in  small  masses  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  shift  the  whole  mass  together. 
Terrestrial  Orchids,  in  general,  will  do  better  in  loamy 
turf  and  leaf  mould  (not  too  much  decayed),  blended  with 
the  lumps  of  peat.  Renew  Moss  on  blocks  forthwith. 
Attend  to  disrooting  and  pruning  back  Justicias,  Viucas, 
Clerodendrons,  Eranthemums,  Geissomerias,  Plumbagos, 
Poinsettias,  Erythrinas,&c;  at  least,  those  exhausted  by 
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flowering,  aud  a  lew  for  early  work.  Those  done  first, 
if  carried  on  in  due  course,  will  be  the  earliest  next 
autumn  and  winter.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Force  on 
Fuchsias  where  fine  and  large  specimens  are  required  ; 
a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  degree  of  shading, 
will  run  the  shy  sorts  into  wood  by  retarding  the  flower- 
ing principle.  Those  wintered  in  outhouses  or  cellars 
should  now  be  brought  forth  and  potted,  if  possible,  to 
give  them  a  start  for  the  decoration  of  lawns  or  the 
flower-garden.  Brugmansias  should  be  disrooted,  and 
started  in  heat.  Shift,  when  necesary,  Australian  and 
Cape  plants  in  a  growing  state,  likewise  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias,  with  a  view  to  having  fine 
specimens.  Pot  successions  of  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes, 
and  keep  them  rather  dry  and  warm.  Forcing  Pit. — 
Keep  Roses  free  from  insects,  watering  frequently  with 
liquid  manure.  Provide  successions  of  forcing  things. 
The  Dutch  bulbs  should  not  stay  long  here.  The 
Hyacinths  lose  much  effect  when  their  bells  are  too  far 
asunder  through  too  much  excitement  in  proportion  to 
the  light.  Sow  tender  Annuals.  Do  not  forget  Phlox 
Drummondi  and  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  with  the  Portu- 
laccas,  &c.  Cold  Pits. — Air  these  structures  con- 
tinually, at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  if  there  be  no  frost. 
Pot  off  stores  for  the  flower-garden,  and  get  them  for- 
ward, more  especially  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Salvia 
patens,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  &c. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pineries. — It  should  be  understood  at  all  times,  that 
a  sudden  check  of  any  kind  whatever  is  at  variance 
with  the  economy  of  the  Pine  plant.  In  shifting  early 
in  the  spring  this  frequently  happens  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  stand  unplunged  in  a  temperature  of  50°, 
whilst  the  tan  bed  from  which  they  were  drawn  has  pro- 
bably been  85°.  Now  this  great  discrepancy  is  found  to 
be  followed  by  pernicious  effects.  The  Hamiltonian  sys- 
tem, when  once  established,  will  save  a  future  Calendar 
writer  the  trouble  of  adverting  to  this  thrice-told  tale. 
Attend  well  to  atmospheric  moisture  ;  rest  assured  that 
as  far  as  the  Pine  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  not  easy  to 
overdo  it  at  this  period.  Be  sure  to  secure  a  powerful 
solar  heat,  with  occasional  syringings.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  a  thermometer  of  90°  at  3  o'clock  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon. Vineries. — Look  well  to  the  bottom-heat  of  early 
forced  Vines,  the  roots  of  which  are  unfortunately  out- 
side. Endeavour  to  keep  fermenting  material  to  80°  or 
9  j°.  When  material  of  this  kind  is  suffered  to  become 
inert  at  this  period,  it  is  far  better  removed  altogether  ; 
as  mulching,  if  it  has  not  the  principle  of  fermentation 
within  it,  only  serves  to  chill,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
application  of  wet  material  in  a  hot  and  dry  summer. 
Early  Grapes  now  about  stoning  should  be  run  over 
once  more  with  the  scizzors  ;  let  the  shoulders  be  well  set 
out.  Keep  up  a  soft  and  warm  atmosphere  on  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  allow  the  heat  to  rise  to  85°  or  90° 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  bright  days,  sinking  to  65°  at 
night.  If  your  borders  of  the  late  houses  are  still  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  make  holes  or  "  pots  "  in  any  di- 
rection, without  injury  to  the  root,  and  fill  them  three 
parts  full  of  brickbats,  or  stones,  using  a  mixture  of 
raw  turf  chopped,  and  lime  rubbish,  for  a  foot  over  the 
surface  of  these  extra  drainages.  Peach-houses. — Those 
swelling  will  now  begin  to  enjoy  a  little  liquid  manure  ; 
clarified  soot  water,  with  some  stale  urine,  and  dissolved 
guano,  all  as  clear  as  good  ale,  will  be  found  of  great 
service.  Gross  shoots  need  scarcely  be  feared  with 
this  application,  in  doors,  provided  all  luxuriant  wood  is 
stopped  as  soon  as  it  is  five  or  six  leaves  long.  Cherries 
— as  before.  Figs. — Provide  against  red  spider  by 
copious  syringings,  and  the  application  of  sulphur  on 
the  pipes,  according  to  principles  laid  down  in  an  early 
Calendar.  If,  indeed,  this  mode  is  persisted  in,  there 
will  not  be  much  occasion  for  the  syringing  as  far  as  the 
spider  is  concerned.  Be  sure  to  follow  up  stopping. 
Forcing  Frames  and  Pits. — Make  it  a  point  to  turn  one 
of  the  linings  to  the  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  once 
every  week,  until  May.  See  that  they  are  of  equable 
moisture,  and  take  care  that  no  "  burning  "  extends 
into  the  bed.  Secure  by  frequent  sowing  and  good 
cultivation  in  pots,  stout  plants  full  of  health,  of  choice 
Melons.  Do  not  object  to  turning  out  old  plants  in 
preference  to  young  ones,  provided  they  have  not  re- 
ceived any  check.  Secure  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture  to  Kidney  Beans  ;  water  both  these  and  Straw- 
berries continually  with  clear  manure  water  ;  as  soon, 
however,  as  Strawberries  change  colour,  use  clear 
water. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Make  sowings  forthwith  on  well  situated  beds  of  the 
following  vegetables,  viz.  : — Green  Kale,  Savoys,  Leeks, 
Brussels  Sprouts,Chon  de  Milan,  (Thousand-headed  Cab- 
bage,) Cauliflower  (a  pinch),  aud  dwarf  Cabbages  ;  also, 
a  little  Pomeranian  Cabbage,  a  sprinkling  of  Somers's, 
or  other  late  spring  Broccoli  may  also  be  adderl.  Get  in 
plants  of  Parsley;  soot  dressings  have  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  first-rate  practical  men  for  this  purpose.  Give 
a  slight  salting  to  all  your  Asparagus  beds  and  Sea-kale 
ground,  and  soot  over  all  Strawberry  plantations  re- 
quiring manure.  Sow  Peas,  Beans,  and  Radishes,  as 
soon  as  the  former  sowing  is  fairly  above  ground. 
Prick  out  very  early  Celery  in  a  frame.  Old  mellow 
dung  made  firm  is  good,  and  prevents  tap  roots.  Sow 
all  herbs — sweet  Marjoram,  and  Sweet  Basil,  on  heat. 
Cover  up  with  litter  all  early  slopes  of  Radishes,  Horn 
Carrots,  Sec,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  about  three  o'clock, 
and  water  them  once  a  week  with  tepid  clear  manure- 
water.  Orcharding  and  Fruit-trees  in  General. — Pro- 
tect by  all  possible  means  the  blossom.  Straw-ropes, 
mats,  canvas,  bunting,  Fir-boughs,  and  fronds  of  Fern, 
should  all,  or  any  of  them,  be  in  requisition.    Aa  soon 


as  you  have  finished  nailing  the  Peach-trees,  mix  sul- 
phur and  soap-water  to  the  thickness  of  paint,  and 
draw  a  band  of  the  mixture  between  the  shoots,  in 
all  directions ;  this  once  done,  and  that  well,  will 
secure  the  trees  thoroughly  from  red  spider  for  twelve 
months.  Proceed  with  grafting,  following  in  the  order 
in  which  the  buds  break.  Thrust  a  wisp  of  hay  once 
a  week  into  white  Broccoli,  the  heads  of  which  are 
showing,  for  fear  of  frost. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

A  thorough  collection  of  the  best  hardy  annuals  should 
now  be  sown ;  they  are  of  most  service  and  most 
esteemed  before  the  gay  masses  of  Verbenas,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c,  come  to  perfection.  Where  a  frame  or 
pit  is  at  liberty,  I  would  recommend  their  being  sown  in 
small  pots,  in  loamy  soil,  and  not  turned  out  until  they 
are  slightly  pot-bound  ;  the  flower  then  gains  the  pre- 
dominance, and  the  great  proportion  of  this  above  the  leaf 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  many  of  the  annuals  ; 
they  are  more  easily  protected  also  from  slugs.  Get 
Dahlias  in  heat  directly  for  propagation. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
.  Look  to  the  Kitchen  Garden  Calendar  at  all  times,  as 
to  sowing  and  planting.  Although  the  cottager  is  not 
obliged  to  sow  and  plant  all  things  there  mentioned;  yet, 
what  he  requires  may  in  general  be  done  as  there  re- 
commended. Where  a  cottager  has  a  frame,  it  should  be 
occupied  with  early  Potatoes,  to  be  succeeded  by  Cucum- 
bers. Now  is  the  time  for  grafting  ;  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  cut  the  head  entirely  away  from  trees  still 
bearing,  in  order  to  introduce  new  or  better  sorts. 
Grafts  may  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  shoots,  and  the  top 
of  the  old  tree  reduced  progressively.  Pot  off  cuttings 
of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  &c,  for  window  plants  and  for 
garden  display.  Keep  the  cuttings  low  in  the  pots,  and 
cover  with  a  flat  pane  of  glass  ;  they  may  then  stand  in 
a  sunny  window  without  shading. 
FORESTING. 

All  Fir  or  Pine  planting  may,  if  not  done,  be  now 
finished.  Larch  buds  early  ;  therefore,  no  time  can 
be  lost.  Remember  rotation  of  planting  ;  Firs  must 
not  follow  Firs,  but  common  forest-trees,  and  vice  versa. 
If  the  hares  or  rabbits  disbark  young  trees,  use  some 
nauseous  dressing  on  their  stems.  This  is  a  good  season 
for  charcoal-burning.  Keep  the  shovellings  of  the  bank 
for  dressing  seed-beds.  Finish  seed-sowing,  except  of 
Beech  and  Sycamore  ;  these  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
late  frosts. 
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Feb.    27 — Slight  haze;  showery;  cloudy  and  fim 

28  — Exceedingly  fine  and  warm;  partially  overcast  at  night 
Mar.     1 — Overcast ;  light  fleeting  clouds  ;  partially  overcast 
2 — Fine;  ■lightly  clouded;  very  fine;  clear  at  night 
3— Cloudy  ;  densely  overcast  and  windy  ,  overcast  at  night 
4-R?-in;  brink  wind;  clear  and  fine  at  night 
5 — Showery  ;  heavy  clouds  aDd  sun  occasionally  ;  clear  and  fine. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  fifr  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chlswick  durfng  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  Mar.  14,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature    during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  9(h, 
1826— therm.  68°;  and  theloweGt  on  the  13th,  1845— therm.  13*. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  our  Correspondents — We  have  every  wish  to  oblige  you  by 
answering  all  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Journal ;  but  we  must  intreat  you  to  be  reasonable.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  letter  containing  17  questions,  upon  as 
many  different  subjects,  every  one  of  which  have  been  either 
answered  repeatedly,  or  can  be  determined  by  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  our  columns  for  the  last  month  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  we  have  many  such  cases.  To  spare  time  or  space  for 
answering  these  demands  is  impossible  ;  it  is  not  fair  either 
to  ourselves  or  our  readers.  Correspondents  should,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  only  apply  to  us  for  information  upon  points 
which  they  have  previously  taken  reasonable  pains  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  in  documents  accessible  to  every  body. 

Birds— A  C  inquires  whether  the  Virginian  Nighting'ale  has 
ever  been  known  to  sing  in  this  country  ? 

Books — Amicus — Roberts  on  the  Vine. 

Charcoal — Constant  Reader — The  ashes  and  charcoal  made 
from  resinous  wood  are  as  good  for  horticultural  purposes 
as  any  other.  The  last  published  Number  of  Loudon's 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine"  was,  we  believe,  in  January  1844. 

Drainage — EHM— If  any  gardener  persists  in  asserting  that 
his  Verbenas  in  pots  are  killed  because  good  drainage  was  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  we  can  only  say  that  we  should  be 
sorry  to  have  such  a  gardener  ourselves,  and  should  try  to  find 
a  person  of  more  common  sense. 

Glazing—  T  S~ Ground  glass  will  do  well  for  all  greenhouses 
in  summer,  for  it  renders  shades  unnecessary  ;  but  it  will  not 
suit  houses  in  which  plants  are  kept  growing  in  winter. 
Blinds  in  the  inside  of  a  house  will  not  cool  it  so  much  as  if 
they  are  on  the  outside.  A  flue  will  do  very  well,  if  nothing 
more  is  wanted  of  it  than  you  say. 

Gold  Fish— Alfred — The  principal  circumstance  requiring  at- 
tention is  to  supply  them  with  river  or  pond  water,  not  pump 
water.  You  had  better  advise  with  the  person  who  sells 
them,  as  there  may  be  something  which  he  can  explain  in 
their  history. 

Gooseberries— .4 j?  Uewellin — T.  Whittaker,  Manchester.!! 

Insects — X  F— They  are  the  larvae  of  Dilophus  febrilis,  which 
have  been  introduced  with  the  manure.  You  can  only  kill 
them  by  dry  heat  or  the  application  of  liquids,  which  will  also 
destroy  your  plants.  Put  some  damp  Moss  on  the  pots,  pro- 
bably they  will  congregate  under  it ;  and  communicate  the 
result  to  us.  J?.— J  M  E—  You  will  kill  the  Virginia  Creeper 


if  you  wash  it  with  gas-water,  but  we  cannot  advise  you  fur- 
ther without  seeing  the  insects  you  complain  of.  Please  to 
send  2  or  3  in  a  pill-box  by  post.  JE. 

Names  of  Plants — Arbusctda—  It  is  Ilex  opaca,  and  the  colour 
is  natural  to  it  in  a  cold  climate. -Temple — Poa  annua. 

Potatoes  —  "We  are  indebted  to  many  correspondents  for 
information  on  this  subject :  and  we  must  beg  those  who 
do  not  find  their  communications  noticed  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  overlooked,  but  will  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  may 

appear  most  conducive  to  the  public  benefit. S  N—  We 

must  refer  you  to  our  Leading  Article. The  Mills — We  do 

not  find  disease  in  the  specimen  you  have  sent.  The  ends 
are  bruised  a  little,  that  is  all,  and  it  is  apparently  caused  by 

the  journey. K — We  can' find  no  disease  in  any  of  your 

Potatoes.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  experimenting  with, 
seed  in  raising  seedlings  ;  but  you  must  not  expect  any  result 
this  year.  Pray  do  not  send  us  any  more  to  examine  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  spare  the  time  which  such  inquiries  demand. 
— We  had  putintotype  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Brent- 
ford, but  as  we  find  it  occupies  a  whole  column  of  our  smallest 
print,  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  state  its  object,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  it  out.  Mr.  C.  complains  of  the  use  made  of 
his  name  in  the  Leading  Article  of  last  week,  which  he  says 
contains  many  inaccuracies.  He  should  not  blame  us  for  that 
use  ;  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  what  happened  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  proceeds  to  state  that  he  has  had  no  communi- 
cation with  Lord  Ingestre,  who  has  been  "misled  in  supposing 
that  the  new  Potatoes  he  (Mr.  C.)  exhibits  in  London,  were 
raised  from  diseased  sets."  He  expresses  his  surprise  that  we 
should  have  supposed  them,  since  we  saw  them,  to  be  new, 
which,  if  he  again  reads  ourobservations,  he  will  find  we  did 
not  suppose  them  to  be  ;  he  says  the  disease  "  has  shown  itself 
in  his  ground  in  one  box;"  when  this  box,  consisting  of 
several  lights,  was  inspected,  it  had  broken  out  in  two  lights 
and  was  progressing.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
that,  for  we  examined  the  diseased  plants  ourselves,  one  of 
the  Messrs.  Chapman  having  obligingly  sent  them  to  us.  He 
says  that  the  loss  in  last  year's  crop  is  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
may  be  ;  but  the  statement  was  tltat  of  a  person  in  Mr.  C.'s 
own  ground,  as  he  will  find  upon  inquiry.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  not  been  so  heavy  a  loser.  The  following  paragraph 
we  extract  entire  :—"  You  say  we  found  thatapparently  sound 
sets  placed  on  shelves  under  cover  produced  diseased  shoots. 
This  statement  is  calculated  to  deceive  his  lordship  and  the 
public.  In  my  former  letter  I  stated  the  disease  had  exhibited 
itself  in  the  shoots  of  Potatoes  when  on  shelves  in  a  dry  fruit 
room,  as  much  as  it  had  in  those  planted  in  the  earth.  My 
argument  was,  that  some  atmospheric  phenomena  were  act- 
ing on  all  Potatoes  which  were  in  a  growing  state  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  totally  irrespective  of  situation,  and  not,  as 
your  statement  would  lead  your  readers  to  believe,  that  the 
produce  of  last  year  is  exhibiting  the  disease  now,  for  I  beg 
to  assure  you  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  we  have  some  so 
placed,  and  they  are  as  healthy  as  any  Potato  ever  grown." 
AVe  had  understood  that  the  attack  upon  the  Potatoes  on 
shelves  was  a  new  case ;  but  it  seems  that  here  a  mistake  has 
been  really  made,  and  we  hasten  to  correct  it.  Mr.  C.  doubts 
whether  sound  new  Potatoes  have  been  obtained  from  dis- 
eased sets,  and  he  asks  where  ;  if  he  will  read  attentively  what 
is  said  in  this  Paper  he  will  see  where.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  C. 
says  that  we  have  insinuated  that  he  had  attempted  to  deceive 
the  public  :  now  we  should  be  very  sorry  that  such  an  im- 
pression should  go  abroad,  and  we  confidently  refer  to  the 
article  complained  of  by  Mr.  C.  (p.  131),  in  proof  that  we  not 
only  had  no  such  intention,  but  that  we  have  treated  Mr.  C. 
with  that  courtesy  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Seeds— Z  V—  Your  seeds  will  not  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of 
raising  them.  -We  should  throw  them  away. 

Simmons's  HYGritftETER— D  L— This  has  been  advertised  in 
.  No.  8,  p.  114:.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  can  add  anything 
to  what  has  already  been  said.  It  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  next  ' '  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society." 

Tea IF  67 — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Black  and 

Green  and  Assam  Tea  are  each  produced  by  different  species. 

Vases — JL — Agapanthus  umbellatus,Lysimachia  nummularia, 
Verbenas,  if  plenty  of  coarse  drainage  is  used,  and  Sedum 
Sieboldi,  if  you  can  keep  the  slugs  away,  will  grow  in  your 
vases.  -  i 

Ward's  Cases— SM—You  should  read  Mr.  Ward's  own  state- 
ment.   It  is  a  little  8vo  volume,  published  by  Van  Voorst. 

Misc— F  JH— The  Paper  is  published  on  Saturday  morning,  and 

therefore  cannot  possibly  reach  you  till  the  afternoon. 

One  shilling  will  be  given  for  No.  14, 1842,  and  No.  34,  1845. 

E  M  G—  The  most  suitable  stocks  for  grafting  Medlars 

on  are  the  common  Thorn  or  Pear.J A  E—  It  is  impos- 
sible to  soften  vegetable  ivory  by  any  practicable  process. 
Eggs  lose  nothing  and  gain  nothing  by  cooking  ;  the 
other  question  we  cannot  answer  ;  but  we  presume  they 
are  much  more  nutritious.    We  should  be  greatly  obliged 

by  the    receipt. E  5— Your  Violets  are  punctured    by 

insects,  or  by  some  kind  of  animal.  Perhaps  by  green-fly. 
Clio — Magnolia  grandiflora  is  too  large  a  plant.  Ever- 
green Honeysuckles,  or  Escallonias,   or  Ceanothus  divari- 

catus,  or  Pyrus  Japonica,  would  be  better. M  P—  Water 

your  Rose-trees  with  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  half  the 
quantity  at  a  time.  Watch  the  effect ;  and  if  necessary  re- 
peat the  dose.  Always  use  this  salt  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  which  way  you  put  seeds  into  the 

ground.    Nature  will  always  right  itself. S  C— Your  Firs 

have  been  attacked  by  some  insect,  whose  punctures  have 
arrested  growth  and  caused  the  production  ofgalls.  Clay  or 
marl  your  land  ;  you  can  hardly  take  any  other  course  with 
advantage.  We  doubt  its  being  rich.  Dry  a  little  as  com- 
pletely as  you  possibly  can  ;  fill  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe 
with  a  known  weight  of  it ;  then  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  for 
half  an  hour  ;  when  cool  weigh  it  again,  aDd  note  the  differ- 
ence, if  any  ;  you  will  then  know  if  you  have  much  organic 

matter  in  it. B  C  A— The  Pyracantha  will  answer  your 

purpose.*. America — We  would  advise  you  to  try  Canada.} 

j  nr_open  a  trench  on  each  side  of  your  Yew  hedge, 

which  is  becoming;  bare  at  the  bottom,  down  to  the  roots 
(but  without  disturbing  them),  and  fill  it  up  with  a  rich  light 
loamy  soil.    In  April  thin  the  tops,  but  not  very  severely. If 

. R  E  -F— You  may  apply  salt  to  Asparagus-beds  at  the 

rate  of  20  lbs.  per  rod.  Charcoal  dust  may  be  applied  to 
Strawberry  plantations  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  rod. 
Burnt  clay  may  be  applied  in  the  same  proportion.  Those 
substances  may  be  either  applied  together  or  separately,  and 
slightly  forked  in.  Charcoal  is  beneficial  to  Onions,  at  the 
above  rate  scattered  in  the  drills.  Generally  speaking  farm- 
yard manure  is  the  best.  The  New  British  Queen  is  much 
the  same  as  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  growing  7ft.  or  8  ft.  high.U 

JLL—  The  Number  is  out  of  print. Dodie— You  are 

not  likely  to  obtain  the  Lace-tree  on  this  side  of  Jamaica,  nor 
the  Gerradias  out  of  the  United  States.  Buffalo-berry  is  un- 
known to  us.  The  others  any  respectable  nurseryman  can 
obtain  from  his  London  correspondents  ;  but  they  are  dear. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias— R  A  C  if— Neither  of  your  seedlings  are  suffi- 
ciently good  to  send  out;  the  blue,  which  is  fine  in  colour, 
has  very  narrow  petals  ;  the  crimson  variety  is  very  inferior 

to  the  sorts  in  cultivation.* J"  .g— Both  your  varieties  are 

fine  in  colour,  but  the  petals  are  too  narrow  for  the  improved 

state  of  the  flower.* W  W—  Nos.  1  and  2  are  very  good 

varieties,  having  broad  petals,  but  they  are  not  superior  to 
similarly  coloured  sorts  already  out ;  3  is  too  small  and  dull 
in  colour  to  be  useful.  The  best  variety  is  the  purple. 
No.  2,  which  is  fine  in  colour.* 

Primdla  sinensis— R  A  C  K— There  appears  to  be  no  novelty 
in  your  two  seedlings.* 
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THE  TASK  SYSTEM. 


ial  experience  of  upwards  of  1500  .would  a  pound  of  bread  be  tound,  in  practice,  a 
,  that  the  farmer  is  well  paid,  by  the  substitute  for  the  10  pounds  of  Potatoes  ?  V,  e 
of  the  process,  for  the  expense  of  question  if  it  would.     If  bulk,  then,  be   of  conse- 


B 


URBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  ana 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan Recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  ot  Pines  and  cu- 
cumbers, manv  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  bevond'a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  hea-ed'  bv  Bcebidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  mav  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  . 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew:  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ; ;  Mr. 
Glendinnina,  Chiswick  Sursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  rrae- 
apple-plaee";  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130.  Pleet-street,  London. 


Win  agricultural  Q&mttt* 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TSVO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WsrwraDav,    Mar.  11— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tbummt,  —    li — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

WsDxasoaT,        —    IS— Agricultural  Society  .1  England. 
Tncasnav.  —   19 — Agricultural  Imo.Soc.  ot Ireland- 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES.— ParsonstOTra— Vale  of  Altold—  Welli. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Mar.  S— Selbv—  Exminster— Yoxford 
— Cirencester — W.  Market— 
Wenlock— Great  Oakley 

—  10 St.  Peter's—  Woot^n  Basset 

— Rochford  Hundred— Fram- 
lingham  —  Aral  sigh —  Djrk- 
ing 

—  11— Bralntree    and    Bocking  — 

Harleston 
12 — Bloneld  and  Walsham 


Mar.l- — Richmondsiire    —     Grove 
Ferry 

—  13 — Northallerton — Tavistock — 

St.  Germains— Chelmsford — 
Hslesvvorih — Waaebridge 

—  14 — Dartf^rd — Probus — Winch- 

comb — Swansea 
_    16— W.    Hereford  —  Botley  — 
BakewelbtS 

—  17— BrcmsrrrWe 


assert,  on  an  annu 

tons  so  consumed 

<rreater  economy  of  the  process, 

harvesting-  roots  in  autumn,  and  feeding  both  sheep 

and  cattle  under  shelter  ;  and  we  have  now  to  add, 

to  the  advantage  of  this  practice,  a  freedorn  from  the 

risk  of  growth  attending  an  abundant  crop  in  a  mild 

winter. — .1/. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  Maize  or  Indian 
Corn  will  speedily  find  its  way  in  considerable 
quantities  into  the'  British  market,  every  one  will 
ask  the  question— In  what  way  can  it  be  profitably 
employed?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this 
question.  The  Maize  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  Grasses,  and  partakes  of  the  general 
properties  of  the  Cereal  group  of  these  plants,  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  much  taller  aud  stronger 
plant  than  any  of  the  other  Cerealia.  It  is  mo- 
noecious, and  from  two  to  lour  heads  of  fruit  ripen 
on  each  plant,  each  head  containing  from  600  to  800 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  its  successful 
cultivation  is  not  confined  to  that  country,  as  it  is 
extensively-  planted  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
ripens  in  the  month  of  September,  and  during  this 
process  requires  a  temperature  that  is  seldom  or 
never  found  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count found  impossible  to  cultivate  it  with  advantage 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is,  however,  an  inferior 
kind  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  North  America, 
and  also  partially  in  Germany,  which  will 
sometimes  ripen  well  in  this  country;  but  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  seeds,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result,  render  it  anything  but  a  desirable  plant 
in  British  agriculture.  It  is  not,  then,  as  a  native 
product  that"  we  must  look  to  Maize  for  any  advan- 
tage. 

"Although  Maize  may  be  employed  both  as  food 
for  man  and  beast  in  various  stages  of  growth,  the 
seed  is  evidently  its  most  important  part.  In  che- 
mical composition  the  seed  resembles  all  the  other 
Cerealia,  the  relative  quantities  of  its  component 
parts  alone  differing.  It  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfaik, 
and  he  has  favoured  us'with  the  result.  Its  com- 
position is  as  follows — ■ 

Protein         ' 

Fatty  matter  ..        .  -    J>^ 

Starch  76     - 

"Water  1- 


There  is  more  Food  for  Stock  at  the  present 
moment  in  many  parts  of  the  country  than  there 
was  four  months  earlier  in  the  season  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  Having  within  the 
last  fortnight  repeatedly  traversed  the  district 
Iving  within  the  lines  joining  London,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  and  Hull,  we  can  speak  with  confi- 
dence on  the  point.  Never  before  have  we  seen 
so  late  in  the  season  such  an  immense  extent  of 
Turnip  crop  still  in  the  field.  This,  so  far  as  it 
eoes.  is  certainly  matter  for  satisfaction,  as  it  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  feed  his  stock  np  to  heavier 
weights  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  make  them,  and  it  will  also  enable  him  to  keep 
a  larger  extent  of  his  Grass  land  for  hay.  But  we 
havenoticed  the  fact  chiefly  that  we  might  call  at- 
tention to  the  condition  in  which  these  Turnip 
crops  at  present  are.  They  are  worsening  every 
dav  ;  we  have  seen  many  fields  in  full  bloom  ;  the 
bulbs  are  rapidly  assuming  a  tough  and  almost 
woodv  texture  in  consequence  of  their  juices  being 
absorbed  in  nourishing  the  young  plants  springing 
from  them.  Had  these  bulbs  been  harvested  and 
pitted  in  autumn,  they  could  not  thus  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  ;  they  would  then  have  been  of 
double  their  present  value  as  food  for  stock.  But 
the  roots  are  not  only  rapidly  deteriorating,  they 
are  injuring  the  land  they  occupy ;  they  are  drain- 
in"  from  it  materials  on  which  the  future  Barley- 
crop  is  to  be  fed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  suffer  from  this  abstraction  of  its  food. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say — consume  the 
TurnqS-crop  on  the  land,  and  you  will  thus  restore 
to  the  soil  that  of  which  it  has  been  robbed.    When 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that  it  contains 
less  protein,  or  nutritive  matter,  than  Wheat,  Oats, 
or  Barlev,  but  more  than. either  Rice  or  Potatoes. 
It  contains,  in  fact,  three  and  a  half  times  the  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  that  is  found  in  Potatoes, 
and  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  and  less 
water.  It  also  possesses  more  fatty  matter  than 
any  of  those,  which  is  an  important  consideration 
where  the  mere  fattening  of  animals  is  considered. 
It  will  be  thus  found,  as  an  article  of  diet  both  for 
man  and  beast,  superior  to  Potatoes  and  Rice,  but 
inferior  to  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley. 

The  question  will  now  occur  as  to  what  is  the 
probable  price  at  which  the  Maize  will  be  brought 
into  the  English  market.  A  recent  writer  on  this 
subject,  in  America,  says,  "  It  can  be  sold  at  the 
port  of  shipment  at  half  a  dollar  per  bushel ;  its 
freia-ht  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  about  IS  cents 
per'bushel ;  and  if  admitted  into  England  duty  free, 
it  could  be  ground  into  meal  or  flour  at  a  cost  of 
6J  cents  more,  making  in  all  75  cents,^  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  dollar.  Allowing,  in  addition  to  this, 
•25  cents  for  retail  profits,  the  article  could  be  sold 
at  one  dollar  a  bushel  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
or  about  is.  id.  sterling.  Now  the  bushel  weighs 
at  least  58  lbs.,  which  at  As.  id.  is  less  than  ]d. 
sterling  per  pound."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Maize  may  be  purchased  at  a  less  price  than  this, 
and  if  not  eaten  by  man  may  be  at  least  advan- 
tageously employed  for  feeding  animals.  In  the 
countries  where  "it  grows,  extensive  use  is  made  of 
it  for  this  purpose,  "in  America,  pigs  are  fattened 
on  it,  and  the  pork  they  yield  is  reckoned  of  a  finer 
flavour  than  when  the   animals  are  fed  on  other 


Turnips  have  bloomed  sheep  will  not  eat  them ;  you  I  food.     Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
mav  ploush  them  in  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  inaredients   their  flesh  is   much  improved  in  flavour.     Horses 

1  also,  and  oxen  and  cows  may  be  fed  upon  it.  When 
it  is  given  to  animals  it  should  be  first  ground  into 
meal,  and  then  mixed  with  warm  water  so  as  to 
form  a  pottage.  Horses  prefer  the  unground  seeds 
but  they  should  be  previously  soaked  in  water,  as 
when  given  to  them  dry  they  wear  the  teeth,  and 
in  young  horses  will  sometimes  produce  blindness; 
from  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  in 
masticating  them. 

Although  Maize  does  not  contain  much  protein, 
it  may  be  still  a  question  as  to  how  far  a  certain 
bulk  of  other  matters  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper 
digestion  of  food.  The  Irishman  eats  10  lbs.  of 
Potatoes  to  get  at  the  same  quantity  of  nutriment 
as    is   contained  in   one  pound  of    bread.      But 


composing  them  are  not  then,  as  they  were,  di 
tributed  throughout  the  soil  in  a  form  and  manner 
fit  for  vegetable  nutrition,  they  are  concentrated  in 
hardened  masses  of  no  fertilising  influence  until 
after  a  tedious  process  of  decay  they  shall  have  been 
restored  into  tie  elements  out  of  which  they  have 
arisen. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  mow  down  the  young  shoots ; 
others  will  form,  and  the  change  rapidly  proceeding 
in  the  texture  of  the  bulbs  cannot  be  retarded  thus, 
so  Ions  as  this  moist  mild  weather  continues.  The 
crop  must  be  ploughed  up  and  gathered  into  heaps 
as  it  ousht  to  have  been  in  November  last.  Young 
cattle  in  yards  will  eat  the  green  shoots,  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  cut  up  for  sheep.    We  venture  to 


quence,  we  find  that  Maize  meal  has  the  property 
of  uniting  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thus 
increasing  its  bulk.  The  writer  above  quoted  says, 
"  I  carefully  weighed  out  one  pound  of  the  meal, 
and  gave  it  to  a  person  who  understood  the  mode 
of  cooking  it.  In  the  course  of  boiling,  it  absorbed 
about  five  pints  of  water,  which  was  added  at  inter- 
vals  until  the  process  was  complete.  The  bulk  was 
again  weighed,  and  gave  as  a  result  four  pounds 
and  a  half."  This  is  a  large  increase  of  weight,  and 
if  it  be  found  that  a  certain  bulk  of  the  more  nutri- 
tious foods,  as  Oats,  Peas,  or  Beans,  are  required  in 
order  to  render  the  same  amount  of  nutritious  mat- 
ters digestible,  then  there  would  be  a  saving  in 
using  the  Maize.  These  are  points  which  might 
easily  be  made  matters  of  experiment  amongst  our 
agriculturists,  and  those  who  would  perform  them 
would  be  doing  a  great  service. 

With regardto  the  use  of  Maize  as  food  for  man  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  adaptability  for  this 
purpose  ;  the  Indians  of  many  parts  of  America  live 
almost  entirely  upon  it,  it  forms  the  staple  diet  of 
the  slaves  in  America,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes  in 
many  parts  of  that  country.  In  the  parts  of  Europe 
where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  used  as  the  staple  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety 
of  wavs.  The  meal  may  be  made  into  porridge, 
and  eaten  with  milk  ;  it  makes  puddings  and  cakes 
of  all  sorts,  and  may  be  advantageously  added 
to  Wheat  flour  for  making  bread.  [Breid  made 
from  1  part  Maize  flour  and  "2  parts  Wheat,  is  in 
appearance  like  "  second"  bread,  but  much  more 
agreeable  in  taste.]  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  unless  bulk  can  be  proved  to 
be  of  essential  service,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  its 
nutritious  element,  protein,  is  concerned,  a  cheaper 
article  of  diet  than  Wheat  itself.  It  is  the  fact 
that  Wheat  possesses  so  exactly  the  proportions 
of  protein  and  starch  that  are  required  by  the  sys- 
tem of  man  in  these  climates,  that  has  made  it  the 
staple  article  of  food  in  this  and  other  European 
countries,  and  must  give  it  a  preference  over  Maize, 
or  any  other  hitherto  proposed  substitute. — L.  E. 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

That  the  disease  was  caused  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluence, there  can  be  little  doubt.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  with  regard  to  the  cause  ;  minute 
fungi  having  been  found  in  the  decaying  Potato,  the 
source  was  attributed  to  them.  That  parasitical  fungi, 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  which  produce  mildew 
and  dry  rot,  were  the  real  cause  of  the  malady,  is  the 
general  opinion  of  many  whose  extensive  knowledge 
entitles  it  to  respect.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  of 
these  plants  belong  to  the  genus  Botrytis,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  entering  by  the  breathing  pores  of  the  Po- 
tato leaves,  passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the 
stem  into  the  tuber,  where  its  spawn  fixes  itself,  tra- 
versing the  cellular  mass,  separating  the  cells,  causing 
alteration  in  their  chemical  condition,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing decay.  In  other  cases,  in  diseased  portions  of 
the  Potatoes,  where  the  spawn  is  not  apparently  distin- 
guishable by  the  most  practised  observers,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  juices  of  the  plant  may  be  vitiated  by 
the  parasite  which  destroyed  the  leaves,  and  that  parti- 
cles of  it  too  obscure  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
might  be  circulated  with  the  juices,  producing  disease 
by  "irritation.  Without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  is  not  to  be  detected,  unless  it 
makes  its  appearance  outside  the  Potato  in  the  form  of 
mouldy  tufts  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  produced 
exclusively  from  within.  The  evidence  of  the  best 
microscopical  observers  is  conclusive  on  the  point  that 
in  diseased  Potatoes  the  spawn  of  fungi  is  found  in 
large  quantity ;  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  these 
parasites  spread  rapidly  in  warm  and  damp  situations  ; 
under  such  circumstances  producing  infinite  mischief, 
which  is  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  dryness  and  a 
low  temperature.  But  the  mildew  theory  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  established  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  fields  of  Potatoes  near  each  other,  and 
even  the  same  kind  of  Potatoes  in  juxta-position  in  the 
same  field,  should  have  been  differently  affected—cer- 
tain varieties  more  injured  than  others  ;  and  how  is  it 
that  when  sound  Potatoes  are  pitted  or  heaped  where  a 
diseased  one  may  chance  to  be  amongst  them,  that  if 
mouldiness  is  able  to  appear  it  rapidly  establishes  itself 
on  the  sound  Potatoes,  especially  if  the  temperature  of 
the  pit  is  high,  and  will  rapidly  extend  throughout  the 
entire  mass  ? 

A  peculiar  weather  was  observed  over  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  where  the 
disease  had  declared  itself.  About  the  middle  of  June 
we  had  a  few  hot  days,  followed  by  cold,  and  after  the 
beginning  of  July  the  weather  again  became  suddenly 
hot,  which  as  abruptly  changed  into  cold,  continuing 
throughout  the  end  of  July  and  greater  part  of  August, 
with  a  great  want  of  suniight  along  with  the  rain,  and 
low  temperature  that  prevailed.  Such  a  combination 
of  untoward  circumstances  would  appear  ill-suited  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  Potato— a  plant  absorbing  a 
large  quantity  of  water ;  its  whole  construction  is 
formed  with  a  view  to  its  doing  so,  and  to  enable  it  to 
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part  with  this  wat  r  its  broad  succulent  leaves  are  pro- 
vided. To  the  .'notion  of  the  fluids  low  temperature  is 
unfavourable,  as  to  the  action  of  the  cells  of  the  plant  ; 
and  to  enable  the  water  sent  into  the  leaves  to  be 
perspired,  .=  Liiill-.ht  is  moreover  required.  The  amount 
of  perspiratlo.i  oi  a  plant  in  feeble  light  is  small;  in 
bright  sun -hi;.e  copious'.  All  this  important  class  of 
functions  was  Je'ianged  during  the  late  season.  That 
the  Potatoes  hid  been  compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual 
quantity  «.i  •.■.....-,  and  prevented  digesting  it  by  the 
lowness  of  temperature  and  want  of  sunlight — render- 
ing it  imp  iu  or  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  perspira- 
tion—has been  ascertained  by  analysis  of  sound  and 
diseased  P  nur,:s.  The  sound  ones  of  previous  years 
were  found  by  Jr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  contain  on  an 
average  11  per  cent;  of  water;  but  last  year  from  72 
to  75  pel-  xoi.  water;  whilst  the  diseased  Potatoes 
gave  as  mucli  ;.    80  per  cent,  of  water. 

Hov.  &  ittli  I -the  sound  Potatoes  were  inoculated 
with  the  sporal  F  the  fungus  while  others  escaped  ? 
Was  it  not  due  to  their  previous  disease,  and  the  attack 
of  the  fungus  ily  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  as 
all  decaying  ihattec  would  indicate  as  the  rule  of  nature  2 
Although  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  -to 
commence  in  the  leaf,  spotting  it  as  it  spread,  yet  it  is 
believed  by  the  best  practical  observers  to  have  com- 
menced underground  in  that  part  of  the  haulm  imme- 
diately above  the  old  set. 

From  the"  prevalence  of  high  winds  the  Potato  haulm 
was  knocked  a'  out  till  it  had  wrought  a  hole  in  the  soil 
round  its  stein,  by  which  the  water  descended,  and 
there  coming,  iu  contact  with  the  old  set  that  still  re- 
tained hold  oi  the  living  plant,  it  acted  like  a  sponge— 
itseli  decaying — feeding  the  live  stem  with  semi-putrid 
matter.  ..Sudden  warmth  had  forced  into  preternatural 
vigour  the  whole  Potato  plant,  and  debilitated  its  or- 
ganisation. A  low  temperature  as  abruptly  succeeded, 
with  frost,  enervating  the  whole  plant,  and  especially 
affecting  that  leader  part  of  the  haulm  just  under- 
ground, where  water  collects  most  and  the  temperature 
is  lowest.  The  spots  on  the  leaves  were  merely  the 
symptoms  of  the  underground  malady,  for  when  the 
attack  o.;  tile  stem  beneath  the  ground  was  slight,  no 
indication  of  i!  ■  presence  was  traceable  in  the  foliage. 

Fotatoes  have  suffered  most  on  deep  loamv  iftid 
clayey  lands,  gild  less  in  dry  elevated  sandy  districts, 
where  the  ;  i&uande  of  the  season  was  mitigated  by  the 
slowness  of  growth,  or  compensated  for  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  soil.  Peaty  soils  suffered  least,  and 
those  on  the  purest  Moss  were  decidedly  soundest. 

The  cells  of  the  Potato  are  fouud  to  be  com- 
posed of  nitrogenoos  or  azotised  substances,  such  as 
vegetable  albumen,  &c.  Moss  being  largely  composed 
of  organic  matter,  sometimes  as  much  as  70  pel- 
cent,  of  its  whole  weight,  when  brought  into  a 
favourable  statie  for  decomposition  by  the  destruction 
of  its  antiseptic  or  preserving  quality,  must  furnish  in 
great  abuudai.ee  protein  compounds,  so  necessary  for 
the  proper  frame-work  of  the  Potato.  Animal  and 
vegetable  matter  added  in  abundance— which  is  com- 
monly the  case  for  a  Potato  crop— will,  likewise,  iu  a 
peaty  soil  under  decay  producing  ammonia,  add  greatly 
to  that  important  ingredient.  The  cellular  tissue 
of  the  tuber  being  thus  strongly  formed  was  in  a 
favourable-  slate  for  resisting  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
late  season,  and  not  to  be  easily  ruptured.  If  the  frame- 
work of  the  Potato  be  not  strongly  formed  by  having  a 
due  supply  at  nitrogenised  matter,  the  cells  becoming 
surcnarg  d  with  starch  will  naturally  be  broken  and 
injure  tiie  cellular  structure  ;  rendering  it  more  liable 
to  decay  under  circumstances  such  as  heat  and  moisture. 
Rank  ilf-rifade  manure  taken  from  the  court-yard 
soaking  wit'i  urine,  rich  in  ammonia,  and  applied  to 
alluvial  sells,  will  necessarily  produce  a  waxy  or  hard- 
hearted Pote.to  from  an  over  abundance  of  protein 
compounds  producing  cells  without  starch  to  fill  them. 
But  it  will  at  the  same  time  produce  a  vigorous  foliage, 
enabling  the  plant  iu  course  of  time  to  obtain  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  to  form  starch  as  Well  as 
from  the  de'eay  of  the  manure  in  the  soil,  supplying  ah 
over-dose  of  carbonic  acid,  which  carbonic  acid  may 
enter  the  roots,  or  by  the  leaves,  the  mouths  of  which 
being  under  will  naturally  absorb  it  largely  in  its  ascent 
through  their  foliage,  and,  consequently,  produce  a 
mealy  outside.  A  rupture  of  the  outer  cells,  under  the 
above  circumstances,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  produce 
decay  of  the  Potato  ealitig  inward  like  a  canker.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  manure  should  be  properly 
prepared,  having  the  due  proportion  of  azotised  sub- 
stances and  alkaline  bases,  to  enable  the  plant  to 
assimilate  the  food  necessary,  in  order  to  form  its 
different  component  parts,  as  it  cannot  obtain  a  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  till  its  leaves  are 
formed.  In  growing  Potatoes  for  seed,  they  would 
appear  to  require  different  treatment  from  those  for  the 
table,  feeding  cattle,  and  for  the  starch  manufacturer. 
The  former  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  protein  com- 
pounds, tfi  •  latter;  carbonaceous  to  a  greater  extent. 

Finally,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge as  there  are  differences  of  opinion  amon" 
scientific  men— let  us  bring  the  soil  into  a  fine  tex°- 
ture,  or  ury  clean  friable  state,  and  then  add  the 
organic  and  inorganic  elements  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  m  appropriate  proportions-Nature  will  do  the  rest. 
lne  late  p.anted  Potatoes  suffered  most,  but  all  were 
attacked  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  when  near 
to  maturity  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Potato 
crop  was  anectedjust  in  proportion  to  the  state  of 
ripeness  in  winch  it  was.  Generally  speaking,  all  vari- 
eties, m   whatever  glSti  and  ffifwe-ver  .healed,  whether 


high  or  low,  were  more  or  less  affected,  which  is 
conclusive. against  the  mildew  theory,  being  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  any  previous  knowledge  we  possessed 
as  to  the  attack  of  mildew. 

Afraid  of  prolixity  in  what  I  have  already  said,  let 
me  now  eudeavour  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  as  to 
the  best  method  for  preserving  Potatoes  for  seed  during 
the  trying  months  of  spring.  The  Potatoes  should  be 
carefully  turned  over  periodically  by  the  hand,  and  all 
that  indicate  the  least  disease  removed.  Keepino-  them 
dry  and  cool  by  a  proper  ventilation  of  the  pits  or  heaps 
is  of  vital  importance:  A  well  drained  or  naturally 
dry  spot  should  be  selected  for  pitting  the  Potatoes,  as, 
in  narrow  pits,  containing  about  7  cwt.  to  the  yard  in 
length,  with  drain  tiles  or  pipes  placed  longitudinally 
and  transversely  at  short  intervals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  with  upright  shafts,  all  open  at  their  extremities,  to 
give  the  whole  a  free  current  of  cold  dry  air.  Thatch- 
ing the  pits  well  with  straw  has  been  found,  so  far  as 
the  season  has  yet  advanced,  to  answer  well,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  Potatoes  against  frost  winds; 
and,  therefore,  a  very  little  earth  must  be  added,  with 
merely  as  much  straw  as  will  keep  the  earth  from 
mixing  with  them,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  turning  or 
removing  when  required,  and  to  be  well  thatched  and 
roped  with  straw  or  other  material  to  keep  the  whole 
perfectly  dry.  Turf  sods  laid  next  to  the  Potatoes,  and 
thatched  over  with  straw,  or  rushes,  make  an  excellent 
covering  for  the  pit  or  bin,  but  can  only  be  procured  in 
certain  districts  where  liberty  can  be  "had  for  cutting 
them,  and  the  carriage  not  too  expensive. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  bed  the  Potatoes  in 
layers  of  charcoal,  charred  sawdust,  charred  peat 
crushed,  burnt  clay  (charring  soils  is  much  better  than 
burning  to  a  reddish  ash,  as'  their  absorbing  and  disin- 
fecting powers  are  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
finely  divided  carbon),  and  dry  soil  mixed' with  burned 
unslaked  lime  broken  small  to  effect  their  better  incor- 
poration. But  it  is  too  expensive  and  troublesome  a 
plan  to  be  generally  adopted,  though  in  situations  where 
the  materials  could  be  easily  procured,  they  nuVht  be 
used  to  great  advantage. 

That  the  Potato  crop  of  last  year  was  so  generally 
attacked  with  consumption  in  nianv  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  seed  Potatoes"will  require  to  be 
imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  mercantile  en- 
terprise will  not  be  wanting  to  bring  seed  from  the 
south  of  Europe  or  north-west  of  Scotland. 
_  The  whole  Potato  crop  in  4he  province  of  Galicia, 
iu  the  north  of  Spain,  is  reported  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  and  as  great  numbers  are  annually  grown  for 
exportation  to  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
a  considerable  quantity  could  be  readily  procured. 
Considering  the  climate  of  Galicia,  seed  from 
that  quarter  would  appear  well  adapted  for  renewing 
our  crops.  No  disease  appeared  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
whiea  might  furnish  a  few  hundred  tons.  Around 
Bordeaux  the  early  Potatoes  gathered  in  July  were 
sound,  although  the  late  crop  was  diseased.  Tney  ars- 
reported,  moreover,  to  be  sound  in  the  north  of  Scotl  ■  nd 
where  a  quantity  of  seed  might  be  procured  ;  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  large  quantity  of  good  sound 
seed  Potatoes  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  secured  in 
the  south  of  Europe— for  importation  into  this  country 
—where  the  peculiar  weather  we  experienced  in  the 
north  was  not  observed. 

The  charred  packing  stuffs  recommended  above 
should  be  used  in  storing  the  Potatoes  iu  the  ships' hold, 
to  prevent  fermentation  during  their  transport  ;  for,  to 
prevent  intestine  motion  in  the  Pota'o  before  it  is  about 
to  be  committed  to  the  soil,  is  of  vital  importance. 

Potato  planting  in  autumn  has  been  practised  suc- 
cessfully by  Mr.  Gray,  of  DiLton,  Northumberland. 
He  had  an  increase  of  one-third  in  his  October  planted 
Potatoes  over  his  April  ;  there  was  little  difference 
however,  in  his  October,  November,  and  December 
plantings.  The  planting  may  even  be  extended  into 
January— and  a  considerable  breadth  has  been  planted 
in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  last  month,  especially 
by  Mr.  Faichney,  Kirkten  and  D.lpatrick—  an  enter- 
prising farmer;  but  the  land  must  be  thoroughly 
drained  or  naturally  dry,  deep  wrought;  and  well  pul- 
verised, before  there  is  much  chance  ot  success  and 
i  ha  planting  never  attempted  but  when  the  soil  is' in  a 
fair  surface  condition  or  tilth  ;  the  seed  also  should  be 
perfectly  sound.  Mr.  Gray's  treatment  of  his  autumn 
and  spring  planting  were  as  near  as  possible  alike,  being 
placed  in  drills  00  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep  with 
the  manure  under  the  sets,  and  there  was  no  disease 
perceptible  at  the  time  of  taking  up,  about'  the  14th 
October  last;  the  earliest  or  autumn  and  winter  planted 
showed  a  few  blanks  in  the  rows,  but  more  vigour  and' 
gWSStt*  strength  in  the  stems.  He  had  the  large  Potato-  s 
cut  in  two,  and  the  small  ones  planted  whole  in  autumn 
but  the  cut  ones  gave  considerably  the  largest  crop' 
The  spring  planted  had  the  like  seed  cut  in  two,  but  were 
deficient  by  about  one-third,  which  is  a  large  defect 
when  soil  and  treatment  was  alike.  The  autumn  plant- 
ing certainly  deserves  a  general  trial  after  such  favour- 
able results  ;  but  in  a  soil  that  expands  and  contracts 
with  frost  and  thaw,  of  course  it  will  not  succeed.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  of  success  if  the  soil  be  first  dried 
completely,  loosened  deeply,  and  well  commingled  • 
which  should  be  the  case  at  all  times  before  the  Potato 
is  committed  to  it. 

The  Potato  is  an  exotic  and  tropical  plant,  and 
although  it  has  been  long  climatised,  we  know  in  practice 
it  is  a  delicate  esculent,  requiring  a  great  deal  more 
care  in  its  cultivation  and  preservation  generally  than 
it  has  yet  received. 
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In  a  former  letter  in  April  last,  I  recommended 
early  planting  as  a  great  preventive  against  failure, 
that  the  Potatoes  should  be  all  planted  before  the  end 
of  April.  I  stih  proffer  my  previous  advice,  not  only 
as  being  a  preventive  against  failure  in  the  sets,  but 
also  in  diminishing  the  attack  of  the  late  malady,  taking 
into  account  soil  and  situation.  I  likewise  advised 
making  only  two  sets  of  a  Potato,  to  cut  off  the  root  end 
laying  it  aside,  and  to  split  the  remainder  longitudinally 
so  as  to  have  some  of  the  rose  end  eyes  in  each  set, 
which  is  important. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  Potatoes  intended  to 
be  grown  for  seed  should  be  planted  on  the  fiat  2  inches 
deep,  not  earthed  up,  but  the  soil  kept  loose  and  clean. 
That  the  crop  will  be  as  large,  and  the  germinating 
powers  invigorated  by  the  greater  number  of  the  tubers 
having  grown  above  ground  receiving  the  advantage  of 
the  light  and  air,  strengthening  the  buds  or  eyes,  and 
believed  to  be  much  hardier,  and  not  so  easily  injured 
by  rain  or  frost  as  those  grown  in  the  usual  way. 
A  manure,  containing  a  preponderance  of  protein  com- 
pounds, should  be  added  to  the  soil  some  time  previous, 
properly  incorporated,  and  the  land  brought  to  a  fine 
friable  state,  before  the  Potatoes  intended  to  be  grown 
for  seed  are  planted  in  the  flat  surface. 

To  imitate  Nature  as  far  as  practicable  in  raising 
Potatoes  for  seed,  is  of  vital  importance  ;  and  the  plant- 
ing shallow  on  the  flat  surface  would  appear  to  com- 
prehend this  principle.—  IV.  Ewing,  Straaeath,  Crieff, 
Perthshire,  Feb.  18.  -v        ,         ji, 


ON  INCREASING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  LABOUR. 
[A  vert  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  this 
subject  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  North  Walsham  (Nor- 
folk) Farmers'  Club.  We  have  the  permission  of  the 
secretary  to  transfer  to  our  columns  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  speakers.] 

Mr.  Gower  :  Of  the  amount  of  agricultural  labour  in 
East  Norfolk  I  caunot  speak  definitely,  and  will  merely 
affirm  that  the  average  is  low,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  suitable  to  almost 
any  rotation.  I  would  earnestly  impress  the  members 
with  the  belief  that  capital  employed  in  labour  is  a  most 
profitable  investment,  indirectly  as  well  as  immediately; 
for,  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  labourer,  it  enables 
him  to  buy  more  of  the  farmer's  produce.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  following  alterations  in  farm  practices — Green- 
cropping,  and  stall-feeding.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  double  the  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained  by 
feeding  them  in  open  yards,  or  what  is  still  more  pre- 
ferable, in  covered  boxes  or  stalls,  and  the  extra  manure 
thus  made  would  amply  repay  the  extra  labour.  I 
would  beg  to  refer  you  to  our  report  of  last  year  for  a 
system  of  cropping.  I  have  begun  in  earnest  to  carry 
out  that  system,  and  shall  have  a  piece  of  Rye,  after 
Wheat,  ready  for  soiling  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
which  I  intend  to  follow  by  Tares,  thus  securing  a  suc- 
cession through  the  summer  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  by  this  plan  I  shall  employ  two  meu  and  two  boys 
extra  for  26  weeks.  Anot'.rer  important  improvement, 
and  source  of  increased  employment  for  the  labourer,  is 
the  better  management  of  our  fences,  which  have 
hitherto  been  great  obstacles  to  good  farming  ;  as  it  is 
very  evident  they  injure  the  crops  in  their  vicinity,  and 
are  nurseries  for  weeds,  which  are  continually  fouling 
the  laud.  When  we  consider  the  fact,  that  in  every 
100  acres  of  land  there  are  10  in  fences,  it  will  be  seen 
how  desiral  le  it  is  to  do  away  with  half  of  them.  I  may 
be  told  that  the  landlord  may  object  to  those  alterations; 
but  I  believe  this  will  rarely  occur,  as  I  am  bound  to 
say  my  experience  has  taught  me  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  the  landlord  will  always  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
tenant  to  provide  full  employment  for  the  poor.  I  am 
aware  this  .'question  opens  a  wide  field  for  discussion 
on  the  restrictive  clauses  of  leases,  and  I  do  hope  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  will  tend  to  simplify  these. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  subject ;  but,  surely, 
it  would  be  sufficient  security  for  the  landlord  if  the 
tenant  be  restricted  from  taking  two  white  straw  crops 
in  succession,  (except  where  the  land  has  laid  more  than 
one  year  in  Grass,)  and  be  required  to  consume  the 
produce  upon  the  farm.  Increased  attention  to  the 
collecting  and  management  of  manure  will  open  up  a 
source  of  very  profitable  labour. 

Mr.  Cubitt :  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of 
many  farmers  whose  example  I  might  well  follow,  but  I 
will  defy  any  practical  man  to  go  through  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county— yes,  even  this  far-famed  county  of 
Norfolk — witliout'seeing  thousands  of  acres  most  slo- 
venly cultivated  for  the  want  of  additional  labour. 
First,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourers' we 
must  endeavour  to  keep  them  fully  employed  at  fair 
wages,  without  which  all  other  attempts  will  be  per- 
fectly futile.  And  I  cannot  butthink  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  every  farmer  in  this  country  to  allow 
each  of  his  labourers  a  few  rods  of  land  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables.  In  my  opinion  such  a  system,  j  udiciously 
carried  out,  would  Und  more  than  any  other  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  morals  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  I  thiuk  it  would  assist  in  destroying  the 
influence  of  that  greatest  of  all  his  enemies— the  village 
beer-shop.  But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of  at- 
tention. It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  his  labourers,  and  he  has 
various  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  comfort  with 
but  little  pecuniary  inconvenience  to  himself;  and, 
depend  on  it,  if  a  farmer:  expects  to  have  good  and 
faithful  servants  he  must  first  teach  them  that  he  feels 
interested  in  then-  welfare,  and  he  will  then  achieve  an 
ohject  of  no  small  importance  to  his  own  individual  in- 
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terests.  And  now  it  devolves  on  me  to  state  my 
opinions  as  to  the  means  of  finding  increased  employ- 
ment. I  conscientiously  believe  that  if  all  the  land  in 
this  country  was  properly  and  profitably  cultivated, 
there  -would  at  the  present  day  be  a  very  great  insuf- 
ficiency of  agricultural  labourers.  I  shall  commence 
with  the  root  culture,  and  I  challenge  anj  practical 
farmer  to  ride  through  the  more  fertile  districts  of  this 
county,  without  seeing  a  great  annual  loss  in  the 
Turnip-crop?,  arising  from  ineffectual  tillage  and  the 
want  of  manual  labour — a  loss  amounting  on  some 
farms  to  many  tons  per  acre,  which  would  more  than 
repay  tile  proper  cultivation  of  the  whole  crop  (manure 
excepted).  A  heavy  crop  of  Turnips  cannot  now  be 
grown  where  b.ud  has  been  long  cultivated  with  that 
plant  (as  in  Norfolk)  without  great  care  and  trouble. 
But  I  will  ii()w  suppose  that  you  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing from  20  to  30  tons  per  acre  of  Swedes.  Let 
them  at  the  proper  season  be  removed  from  the  soil, 
and  carefully  stored  (except  on  those  soils  which  re- 
quire feeding  off).  It  matters  not  what  season  follows, 
such  a  system  in  the  end  invariably  pays  a  good  per- 
centage for  additional  labour,  enables  you  to  get  your 
spring  crops  sown  in  due  season,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  preserves  the  rich  and  saccharine  juices 
of  the  Turnip.  I  now  come  to  the  method  of  con- 
suming these  roots.  Every  fanner  is  become  aware,  of 
the  advantages  of  box  or  stall-feeding,  but  I  regret  that 
excellent  system  is  not  likely  to  became  general  amongst 
tenant-farmers  without  the  assistance  of  their  landlords, 
for  the  majority  of  farm-buildings  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  now  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  good  farm- 
ing, being  not  only  dilapidated  but  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  tend  more  to  the  destruction  than  the  pre- 
servation of  the  manure.  In  feeding  cattle  I  would  re- 
commend every  farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  valuable  properties  of  Linseed,  boiled  and  mixed 
with  cut  hay,  straw,  chaff,  or  other  provenders  ;  it 
makes  excellent  food  in  addition  to  Turnips,  is  generally 
relished  by  all  descriptions  of  stock,  and  enables  him  to 
keep  an  increased  quantity  ;  but  its  advantages  can 
only  be  fully  and  justly  appreciated  by  its  being  carried 
out  in  practice. 

Next  comes  the  management  of  the  manure  made 
from  the  root-crops,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  the  most  barba- 
rous practices  are  still  in  existence.  I  have  lately  seen 
drains  cut  across  the  manure  in  yards  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  sut-perfluous  moisture  arising  from  the  want 
of  spout  around  the  buildings.  Previously  to  carting 
out  manure,  a  good  compost  or  layer  of  earth  should  be 
formed  to  receive  it  to  the  depth  of  IS  or  20  inches,  and 
when  lime  is  used  it  should  be  twice  carefully  turned 
before  placing  the  manure  upon  it,  for  the  good  effects 
of  lime  are  p;.etially  destroyed  in  forming  composts,  for 
want  of  a  more  perfect  incorporation  of  the  materials. 
This  done,  I  will  suppose  the  manure  intended  for 
Turnips  to  be  placed  upon  the  compost,  firmly  pressed 
and  well  covered.  Three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
required  for  use  the  heap  should  be  turned,  mixing  with 
it  one-half  of  the  compost,  and  again  covering  it  over ; 
about  ten  days  after  it  should  be  again  turned,  every 
particle  of  manure  being  now,  separated  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  remaining  compost.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  from  waut  of  proper  attention  in  this  respect, 
combined  with  careless  hoeing,  that  our  Turnip  fields 
so  frequently  present  such  an  irregularity  of  growth. 
Next,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  unprofitable  roau- 
nerin  whiehour  artificial  Grassesare  consumed.  Where 
artificial  Grass  is  required  for  fattening  purposes  it 
might  be  cut  up  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  boiled 
Linseed,  and  at  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  is  ad- 
visable to  cut  some  dry  provender  with  green  food. 
This  plan,  more  than  all  others  (of  consuming  our 
Grasses),  would  prove  a  great  saving,  and  increase  the 
demand  for  labour. 

Capt.  Matt .-  Not  being  well  versed  in  agriculture,  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  address  this  meeting, 
but  no  one  can  live  in  the  county,  particularly  in  these 
times,  when  the  culture  of  the  soil,  with  its  liabilities 
and  capabilities,  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  public  dis- 
cussion, without  feeling  interested.  And  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  report 
any  experiments  he  may  meet  with  for  the  benefit  of 
his  neighbours.  I  have  been  staying  lately  in  Dorset- 
shire, which  is  not  a  county  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  an  improved  system  of  farming,  as  agriculture 
there  has  been,  generally  speaking,  little  attended  to  ; 
but  there  is  a  striking  exception  in  the  farming  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Huxtable  ;  he  is  a  very  clever  experimental 
farmer,  and  has  lately  hired  230  acres,  partly  in  the 
vale,  and  partly  on  the  down,  on  both  of  which  he  has 
tried  many  experiments,  and  I  believe  with  great 
success.  The  down  land  before  it  was  broken  up,  was 
valued,  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  vale  farm  was  in  a 
most  wretched  condition  for  want  of  draining,  in  which 
he  has  expended  more  than  600/.  Now  this  may  appear 
an  extravagant,  sum,  and  you  may  consider  Mr.  Hux- 
table an  enthusiast,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  a 
plain  practical  farmer,  one,  however,  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
his  experiments  ;  and  agriculturists  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  examine  his  farm,  which  I  will 
now  attempt  to  describe.  He  attributes  his  success 
wholly  to  shed-feeding  his  sheep,  and  stall-feeding  his 
cattle,  which  do  not  lie  upon  straw,  but  upon  open 
splints.  Large  sheds  are  erected  for'  the  sheep,  holding 
from  50  to  120  each,  the  largest  being  divided  into  pens 
of  10  each  ;  they  are  roofed  in,  with  a  passage  up  the 
centre  for  feeding.     Under  the  splints,  the  floor,  which 


is  excavated,  is  well  puddled  with  clay,  so  as  not  to 
absorb  the  urine,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  burnt  clay, 
or  dry  mould,  which  receives  the  droppings  from  the 
animals.  This  manure  is  not  removed  till  the  spring, 
when  it  is  carted  away  in  almost  a  solid  state  and  drilled 
with  the  Turnips.  The  results  have  been  most  success- 
ful, both  in  the  health  and  well-doing  of  the  sheep,  the 
return  having  been  nearly  2s.  per  head  weekly  upon 
each  sheep.  The  same  system  is  pursued  in  fattening 
his  beasts,  no  straw  being  used  except  to  litter  his  cart- 
horses, the  pigs  laying  on  sawdust.  By  this  means  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  cattle  are  kept,  000  sheep 
have  been  fatted  without  the  use  of  hay,  the  straw  being 
cut  into  chaff  with  half  a  pint  of  Oats  or  Peas  daily, 
over  which  ground  boiling  Linseed  is  poured.  The 
liquid  manure  from  the  beasts  is  removed  to  a  large 
covered  tank  from  whence  it  is  pumped  and  applied  to 
the  Grass  land,  or  elsewhere.  The  result  in  the 
Turnip  crop  is  very  satisfactory  ;  for  by  this  system 
he  has  succeeded  iu  raising  a  crop  of  Swedes  averaging 
nearly  25  tons  per  acre  on  one  of  the  most  barren  hills 
in  Dorsetshire,  the  most  unlikely  spots  having  been 
selected  for  the  experiments,  and  I  have  scarcely  seen 
a  finer  crop  this  year  in  Norfolk.  This  improved 
system  of  farming  must  of  course  employ  a  great  many 
extra  labourers.  I  understand  Mr.  Huxtable  was 
paying  \2t.  a-week  for  labour  on  a  farm  not  exceeding 
230  acres,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  demand  for  labour  was  profitably  in- 
creased. And  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
At  all  events  we  ought  all  to  be  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Huxtable  for  making  these  experiments,  for  it 
plainly  shows  that  capital  may  be  applied,  and  labour 
profitably  employed  in  an  improved  system  of  farm- 
ing ;  and  I  think  you  will  all  allow  that  these  experi- 
ments on  growing  are  of  the  greatest  value  just  now, 
when  from  the  depreciation  which  may  take  place  in 
the  price  of  corn,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  must 
more  than  ever  be  directed  to  that  which  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  profitable.  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  show  the  benefits  resulting  from  an 
improved  system  of  farming,  I  must  for  one  moment 
reverse  the  picture,  and  point  out  the  evils  of  the 
opposite  system ;  and  I  need  not  go  far  for  an 
instance,  as  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  that 
same  county,  Dorsetshire.  In  the  vnle  of  Black- 
more  (a  very  few  miles  from  Mr.  Huxtabie's),  a 
friend  of  mine  has  tome  farms  quite  saturated  with 
v/ater,  which  he  proposed  to  one  of  his  tenants  to  drain, 
either  finding  all  the  labour  himself  and  charging  5  per- 
cent, or  finding  the  tiles  if  he  would  find  labour.  Both 
propositions  were  declined,  as  the  fariner  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  go  on  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  20  years. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  is  such  a  nian  fit  to  be  a  farmer  1 
Do  you  think  that  such  a  man,  even  if  our  worst  fear3 
are  realised,  can  possibly  be  benefited  by  such  a 
system  ?  Would  he  not  reap  30  per  cent,  by  laying  out 
his  5  per  cent.  -In  other  words,  would  not  the  supply 
of  labour  be  profitably  increased  ?  Protection  cer- 
ta'nly  has  not  benefited,  and  never  can  benefit  such  a 
man.  And  I  fear  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance. 
But  mark  the  consequences.  Here  is  a' man  with  the 
labourers  around  him,  calling  (as  Mr.  Huxtable  has 
justly  observed),  for  labour  and  for  bread,  and  he  re- 
fuses to  employ  them  even  when  it  might  be  done  pro- 
fitably to  himself.  The  labourer  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  work,  but  there  is  no  one  to  hire  him.  A  large 
supply  and  no  demand  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  labourer  is  half  starved,  the  land  is  half  cultivated ; 
his  miserable  cottage  and  poverty-stricken  appearance 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  too  plainly  show  that  the 
rate  of  wages  is  generally  very  far  below  the  average  of 
the  best  cultivated  districts.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  continue  wherever  such  a  miserable 
system  prevails ;  the  land  must  be  cultivated,  the  tenant 
impoverished,  the  labourer  degraded,  until  the  agricul- 
turist becomes  persuaded,  by  the  success  of  repeated 
experiments,  that  capital  may  be  safely  invested,  and 
that  alteration  in  his  practice  may  be  profitably  made 
iu  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  labour. 

A  very  animated  discussion  then  ensued,  respecting 
those  circumstances  which  affected  the  price  of  labour, 
and  the  amount  paid  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  of  Willm,  had  examined  his 
labour  account,  and  found  that  during  the  last  5  years  his 
labourers  had  received  more  on  an  average  than  12s. 
weekly,  and  he  thought  the  majority  of  farmers  in  this 
district  would  find  their  labour  exceeded  this  sum. 


SaoMe  Correspondence. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. — The  remarkable  increase  of 
Wheat  which  has  followed  the  employment  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Strouts,  will  pro- 
bably induce  many  agriculturists  to  use  it  on  their  corn 
crops,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  similar  results.  Having 
manufactured  the  substance  for  some  years  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  also  having  carefully  noticed  the 
effect  produced  by  it  upon  a  variety  of  soils  and  crops, 
I  will  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
which  will  explain  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
discordant  results  which  have  attended  its  application  to 
corn  crops.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  point  out  an  instance  where  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  superphosphate  of  lime  upon  the  Turnip 
crop  has  failed  to  produce  a  decided  benefit ;  but  when 
applied  to  a  corn  crop,  its  effect  has  been  most  irregu- 
lar. In  some  instances  the  crop  has  been  increased 
one-half,  while,  in  others,  a  total  waut  of  effect  has  been 
the  result  of  its  application.     Its  constant  effect  upon 


Turnips,  and  partial  tffect  upon  grain  crops,  point  out 
clearly  that  its  action  upon  those  plants  must  depend 
upon  circumstances  essentially  different.  The  effect  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  upon  corn  crops  (and  the  same 
is  true  with  any  mineral  substance)  depends  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  azotised  matter  in  the  soil.  When 
a  soil  has  been  deprived  of  its  organic  matter  by  inju- 
dicious cropping,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  incapable  of 
increasing  the  produce  of  corn.  I  have  at  present 
a  field  on  my  farm  which  has  been  under  experiment 
for  some  years.  It  yields  annually  a  certain  amount  of 
Wheat,  without  any  manure  whatever  ;  but  no  amount 
or  combination  of  inorganic  substances  is  capable  of 
adding  to  this  yearly  produce.  The  following  "result 
will  explain  this  : —  Weight 

Grain.  Straw.'of bshl. 

Annual  produce  of  soil  unmanured   . .    923        1120  ~     58}' 

TOO  lbs.  super-phosphate  of  lime. .     ..     956        1110        58£ 

630  lbs.  super-phosphate  of  lime,  70  lbs. 

sulphate  of  ammonia 1280        1368        62} 

By  substituting  70  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
70  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  we  get  an  increase 
of  334  lbs  of  grain  and  252  lbs.  of  straw,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bushel  has  increased  4  lbs,  which  shows 
how  much  the  quality  of  the  grain  has  improved.  I 
have  selected  this  experiment  out  of  a  multitude  of 
others,  all  of  which  prove  that  increase  of  corn  by 
means  of  mineral  manures  can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  soil  is  rich  in  organic  azotised  matter.  This 
fact,  while  it  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Strout's  farming, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  little  effect  which  others 
have  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  superphosphate.  I 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  recommend  this  substance  for 
corn,  because  I  think  the  benefit  derived  from  it  is  of  a 
very  questionable  nature.  But  those  who  employ  it 
must  bear  one  thing  in  mind,  that  whatever  increase  of 
corn  superphosphate  of  lime  produces,  the  whole  must 
be  consumed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  what  is  cus- 
tomary, otherwise  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  rapidly 
diminish.  The  azotised  matter  in  a  soil  is  very  easily 
exhausted,  but  it  is  a  work  of  time  and  expense  to 
restore  it  again.  The  employment  of  super-phosphate 
of  lime  upon  the  Turnip  crop  rests  upon  totally  different 
grounds,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  or  abuse 
as  in  the  case  of  corn.  Turnips  are  always  consumed 
on  the  farm,  and  he  is  the  best  farmer  who  can  obtain 
the  largest  crop  at  the  least  expence.  Kapidity  of 
growth  in  the  young  plant  is  of  essential  importance, 
and  superphosphate  of  linie^is  pre-eminent  in  obtaining 
this.  The  Turnip  moreover  is  a  plant  which  exposes  a 
large  surface  of  leaf  to  the  atmosphere,  and  on  this  de- 
pends its  power  of  obtaining  azotised  matter.  I  will 
now  give  the  result  of  three  years'  cultivation  of  Tur- 
nips, the  whole  of  the  produce  being  removed  each 
year  : — 

Bulbs  only, 
cwt.  Tn.  cwt.  qrs:  Tns.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

4}  superphos.  of  iime  12  3  2  No  manure  4  3  3  2- 
5  superphos.  of  lime  7  14  3  No  manure  2  4  10 
11  superphos.  of  lime     14      0      0    No  manuve    0      9      0    24. 

The  amount  of  leaf  removed  was  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  bulb.  We  see  here  a  striking  difference 
between  the  Turnip  and  the  Wheat  plant ;  one  can  sup- 
ply itself  with  organic  matter  from  the  atmosphere, 
when  supplied  with  abundance  of  phosphates  ;  to  the 
other  phosphates  are  useless,  unless  accompanied  with 
azotised  matter.  A  very  remarkable  fact  is  apparent 
upon  looking  at  these  Turnip  experiments,  namely — the 
vast  amount  of  phosphates  necessary  to  obtain  the  Tur- 
nips. The  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  removed  from 
the  soil  in  the  three  crops  I  found  by  analysis  not  to 
exceed  what  was  supplied  in  the  superphosphate  the 
first  year.  And  it  will  be  found  a  rule  without  any  ex- 
ception that  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  required  to 
produce  a  given  weight  of  Turnips,  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soil  is  destitute  of  organic  matter.  1  cwt.  of 
super-phosphate  of  lime  on  one  soil  will  produce  a 
greater  weight  of  Turnips  than  10  cwt.  will  upon 
another.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may 'be  in  account- 
ing for  this  scientifically,  the  practical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  obvious — that  the  economical  appli- 
cation of  mineral  manures  is  limited  to  those  crops 
which  derive  organic  food  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  in  these  its  value  is  greatly  reduced  when  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. — J.  S.  Lawes. 

On  the  Value  of  Various  Kinds  of  Wheat. — In  one 
or  two  of  your  recent  Numbers  you  have  published 
letters  from  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  on  the  importance  of 
determining  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  Wheat  by 
the  quautity  of  gluten  contained  in  them  ;  subscribing 
most  cordially  to  the  truth  of  his  observations,  I  would 
yet  remark  that  he  must  overcome  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  very  white  bread  before  he  can  induce  people 
to  buy  the  strong  Wheats  in  preference  to  the  fine 
white.  As  far  as  my  observations  go  some  of  the 
Wheats  containing  most  gluten  are  red  Wheats,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  their  strength  the  very  white  and 
fine  skinned  Wheats  fetch  a  much  higher  price  in  any 
market  in  Great  Britain.  This  may  be  regretted,  but 
I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  altered  so  long  as  appearance 
is  preferred  to  intrinsic  value.  Sir  George  seems  to 
think  that  the  patent  method  of  making  bread  is  likely 
to  supersede  all  others,  and  that  good  and  bad  flour 
will  make  equally  light  bread.  This  may  be  quite  true, 
but  I  doubt  whether  bread  made  in  this  way,  will  be 
equally  wholesome,  at  all  events  I  fancy  that  the  same 
chemical  changes  will  not  take  place  in  the  flour  which 
occur  in  that  fermented  in  the  usual  manner.  I  may 
be  asked  what  are  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  fermented  flour,  and  how  I  know  whether  any 
really  take  place  at  all.  In  reply,  I  say,  that  I  no  more 
know  what  the  change  is  than  I  know  what  changes 
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take  place  in  the  blood  by  having  small-pox  or  measles, 
but  we  are  Bare  there  are  changes,  as  the  parties  are 
no  longer  liable  to  infection  ;  that  a  change  does  occur 
from  fermentation,  I  think  is  proved  by  the  following 
facts.  Let  any  one  prepare  a  starch  from  sago,  flour, 
or  farina,  and  into  that  starch  put  a  small  quantity  of 
unfermented  flour  whilst  the  starch  is  boiling,  in  a  very 
few  hours  the  starch  will  be  decomposed  and  worthless, 
but  if  the  same  quantity  of  flour  be  taken  from  some 
that  has  been  steeped  in  water  and  fermented  as  is  usual 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  before  it  is  converted  into 
paste,  the  decomposition  does  not  take  place.  Whilst  I 
am  on  the  Bubject  of  prejudices,  I  will  mention  another 
to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  but 
I  fear  with  no  more  effect  than  will  result  from  the 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  use  flour,  which  contains 
much  gluten — it  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  white 
veal  ;  this  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  in  my  opinion, 
that  I  doubt  if  one  person  in  a  thousand  knows  what  the 
taste  of  veal  really  is  in  its  natural  state.  To  get  it 
white  the  calves  are  bled  (in  many  instances  three  or 
four  times)  to  such  an  excess  that  they  can  scarcely 
stand  after  the  operation  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
are  kept  in  the  dark  and  allowed  to  lick  chalk,  that  the 
flesh  may  be  as  white  as  possible,  although  these  pro- 
cesses rob  the  meat  of  all  its  flavour,  as  any  one  will 
soon  discover  if  he  will  contrast  and  compare  veal  so 
prepared  with  some  taken  from  a  calf  which  has  run 
wild  in  the  fields,  sucked  its  mother  when  it  pleased,  and 
never  lost  a  drop  of  blood  until  it  was  killed  ;  why,  one 
pound  of  it  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  other,  and  yet  so 
strong  is  prejudice  in  this  respect  that  the  butchers 
assure  me  that  the  veal  of  a  running  calf  can  scarcely 
be  sold  except  to  the  poor.  If  I  were  a  little  nearer  j'ou 
I  would  give  you  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself. 
—  T.  G.  [As  "  T.  G."  says,  some  of  the  changes  in- 
volved in  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  bread  may  be 
unknown  ;  but  others  are  sufficiently  well  known.  One 
of  them  is  the  absolute  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
flour  which  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  gas 
Dy  which  the  dough  is  puffed  out.  This  loss  is  avoided 
in  the  patent  process.] . 

How  can  Landlords  improve  the  Agriculture  of  their 
Estates  ? — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Sturt  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Dorsetshire  that  he 
would  willingly  advance  capital  to  those  of  his  tenants 
who  had  not  sufficient  means  to  stock  and  cultivate 
their  farms  properly.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  I  think, 
recommended  landlords  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  is 
very  good  advice  to  those  who  can  follow  it.  It  may  be 
easy  for  those  who  have  money  to  lend  some  ;  but  is 
this  the  most  effectual  way  of  assisting  farmers  ?  An 
advance  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  money  has  been  often 
tried,  and  at  least  frequently  without  success.  Now  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  a  landlord  might  supply 
his  tenant  with  sheep  or  other  stock  and  artificial 
manure  ;  but  I  cannot  point  out  how  the  parties  ought 
to  apportion  the  returns.  If  you  will  state  the  most 
effectual  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  object,  I 
think  you  will  be  doing  a  great  and  very  general 
service,  — *  *  *  [We  should  be  inclined  to  answer  the 
question  by  recommending  the  loan  of  capital — not  as  a 
favour,  but  on  terms  which  would  obtain  between  one 
man  of  business  and  another — to  those  tenants  who  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  higher  farming  but  want  the 
means.  And  for  the  advantage  of  those  tenants  who 
do  not  recognise  the  importance  and  profits  of  higher 
farming  we  would  advise  the  establishment  of  an  exam- 
ple farm]. 

Indian  Corn. — I  was  surprised  to  see  in  your  Paper 
of  Feb.  7,  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Rolls  relative  to 
Indian  corn,  repeated.  Permit  me  to  ask  whether  the 
letters  signed  "  Frumentum  "  in  the  Times  newspaper 
in  answer  to  the  above  (which  had  previously  appeared) 
came  under  your  notice,  as  also  the  corroboration  of 
"  Frumentum's"  assertion  by  General  Napier  ?  As 
an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  in  which  the  General  lived 
10  years  (to  which  place  and  period  he  alludes  in  his 
letter  from  Guernsey),  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  am  desirous  that  the  public  should  not  be  misled 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  corn.  If  Mr.  Rolls  means 
Cobbett's  corn,  the  General  proves  that  he  grew  it  for 
10  years  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  (depending  on 
intercultivation  only  for  the  healthiness  of  the  succes- 
sive crops),  strictly  on  Cobbett's  plan,  and  he  asserts 
that  at  the  end  of  10  years  his  corn  was  finer  than  the 
original  seed  bought  of  Cobbett.  If  Mr.  Rolls  means  a 
different  species  of  Indian  corn,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
stated  ;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  plain,  as  has  been  shown 
by  others,  that  he  forced  the  plants  prematurely,  and 
the  first  sharp  night  after  he  set  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  was  fatal  to  their  precocious  state.  Some  notice 
from  you  of  the  above  point  at  this  eventful  time,  when 
no  needless  alarm  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  prejudice  of 
a  crop  that  may  be  useful  to  our  farmers  under  the 
possibly  altered  features  of  agricultural  industry,  will 
be  esteemed  a  favour. — G.  W.,  Freshford,  near  Bath. 
[If  the  writer  means  that  Indian  corn  can  be  profitably 
raised  in  this  country,  he  is  wholly  wrong.  Where  are 
we  to  get  the  fierce  American  sun  ?  We  may  ripen 
Indian  corn  in  gardens  sometimes,  no  doubt,  but  at 
what  cost  ?  The  Channel  Islands  maybe  an  exception, 
but  we  doubt  it.] 

Road  Making.— In  a  Notice  to  a  Correspondent  in 
last  week's  Agricultural  Gazelle,  I  see  you  advise  an 
enquirer  to  lay  3  or  4  inches  of  burnt  clay  as  a  founda- 
tion for  5  or  6  inches  of  gravel.  I  live  on  a  clay  sub- 
soil, and  have  to  send  four  miles  for  gravel.  I  am  now 
making  some  new  roads,  and  find  fetching  the  gravel  is 
a  very  heavy  expense.     Will  you  inform  me  whether 
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burnt  clay  will  answer  the  purpose  instead  of  so   much 

gravel  ?     Will  it  become  muddy  in   wet   weather  ? 

Clay  Hall.  [We  imagine  that  burnt  clay  will  not  be 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  gravel,  though,  with  a  sub- 
stratum of  it,  less  gravel  will  be  required  for  the  road. 
It  should  be  burnt  in  stiff  lumps,  and  then  broken  with 
a  hammer.] 

Rooks. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  "  R.  W,"  I  can 
state  a  friend  of  mine  was  anxious  to  establish  some 
rooks  near  his  house.  A  magpie  came  and  built  its 
nest.  My  friend  obtained  either  four  or  five  eggs  from 
a  neighbouring  rookery,  and  put  them  in  the  magpie's 
nest  in  lieu  of  her  own.  She  hatched  them  and  reared 
them,  and  continued  with  ihem  until  the  autumn.  In 
the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  magpies  returned,  when 
the  rooks  drove  them  away,  established  themselves,  and 
now  my  friend  has  a  considerable  rookery. — A  Sub- 
scriber. [We  have  received  other  letters  recommend- 
ing "  R.  W."  to  obtain  old  nests  and  place  them  in  his 
Ash  and  Sycamore  trees.] 

Cutting  Chaff  answers  admirably  for  manure.  It 
instantly  absorbs  the  liquid  manure,  and  mixes  inti- 
mately with  the  solid  where  trod,  making  a  dense  eom- 
-pact  mass,  requiring  much  less  room  and  cartage,  for  a 
load  of  this  is  certainly  equivalent  to  two  of  long  loose 
strawy  stuff.  It  is  astonishing  how  small  a  space  a 
truss  of  straw  occupies  when  cut  half  inch  ;  of  course 
there  is  just  as  much  of  it  when  cut  as  before,  although 
some  folks  seem  alarmed  at  the  diminution  in  bulk. 
We  cut  with  two-horse  power  and  Wilkes'  (of  Sheffield) 
cutter.  We  can  cut  32  trusses  per  hour,  but  do  cut 
about  22  to  26,  at  a  common  pace.  I  consider  the  cost 
of  cutting  is  amply  repaid  by  other  saving.  Of  course 
decomposition  proceeds  more  effectually  ;  there  is  less 
shaking,  turning,  &c,  and  far  less  waste  by  escape  of 
ammonia  than  in  large  loose  masses.  In  bedding  our 
horses  and  cattle,  we  always  put  long  straw  over  it  to 
prevent  their  getting  dirty  by  lying  on  the  moist  and 
filthy  mass  ;  but  for  pigs  this  is  unnecessary,  as  they 
will  not  dung  near  the  bed. — I.  J.  Mechi. 


SsoctettES. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of 
March  ;  present,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  ; 
Sir  John  V.  P.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Col.  Austen, 
M.P. ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq. ;  Col. 
Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq., 
M.P: ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  S.  Grantham,  Esq.;  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq., 
MP. ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell;  J.  V.Shelley, Esq.; 
R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq. ;  W.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.  ;  A.  E. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Joseph  Johnson,  Esq.  ;  James 
Marmont,  Esq. ;  S.  Solly,  Esq. ;  E.  Tattersall,  Esq. ; 
and  T.  Turner,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Hamborough,    Albert,    Steep  Hill  Castle,   Newport,    Isle  of 
Wight 

Lowe,  Henry  Porter,  Calverton,  Nottingham 

Smith,  John,  Goswick,  Berwick-on-Twecd 

Merrifield,  Thomas  Seare,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire 

Sankey,  Richard,  Nant,  Holywell,  Flintshire 

Hall,  Henry,  Neasdon,  Willesden,  Middlesex 

Roebuck,  J.  A.,  Milton,  Christchurch,  Hampshire 

Green,  "William  George,  Belford  Villa,  Belford,  Northumber- 
land 

Bolam,  Christopher,  Low  Trewitt,  Rothbury,  Northumberland 

Fitz-Patrick,  Richard  Nelson,    Granstown  Manor,   Queen's 
County,  Ireland 

Cookson,  John,  Benwell  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Edwards,  William,  Brook  House,  Ross,  Herefordshire 

Curteis,  George,  Canterbury 

The  names  of  seven  candidates  for  election  at  the 
next  meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
monthly  Report  of  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society; 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  stock  to  the  amount  of 
1200?.  .having  been  sold  out  of  the  3£  per  cents,  to 
meet  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  excess  of 
payments  over  receipts  on  account  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Meeting,  the  invested  capital  was  reduced  accordingly 
to  7000/.  stock,  with  a  current  cash-balance  in  the 
bankers'  hands  of  .1589/.  The  Council  unanimously 
adopted  this  Report,  and  ordered  that  a  letter  should  be 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  each 
member  of  the  Society  in  arrear  of  his  subscription,  re- 
minding him  of  the  circumstance,  and  requesting  a  re- 
mittance of  the  amount  by  means  of  a  post-office  order 
made  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  that  105  essays  had  been 
already  received  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society  ;  independently  of  those  essays  which 
are  required  to  be  sent  in  at  a  later  period  of  the  year  ; 
namely,  those  on  the  Potato  disease,  by  the  1st  of  June ; 
those  on  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye,  by  the  1st  of  October; 
and  those  on  Peat  Charcoal,  as  a  manure,  by  the  1st  of 
December  next. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Ashes  of  Plants,  then  laid  before  the  council  the  follow- 
ing Report  of  the  Committee  on  that  subject : 

Report. — "The  Committee  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Ashes  of  Plants  beg  to  report,  that  Professor  Graham, 
to  whom  the  design  had  been  referred,  waived  the 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the  Con- 
sulting Chemist  of  the  Society,  on  that  gentleman's 
appointment  as  Chemist  to  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  to  which  office  a  Laboratory  in  London  is 
attached.     That   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  however,  having 


been  placed  on  several  commissions  under  the  crown, 
has  not  had  time  at  his  disposal  for  carrying  "out  the 
Society's  views.  That  this  delay  has  served  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  original  grounds  of  the  undertaking, 
since  the  hope  then  entertained,  that  after  ascertaining 
those  earthy  materials  of  crops  which  are  found  in 
their  ashes,  we  might  employ  the  same  chemical 
substances  as  artificial  manures,  has  now  been  carried 
partially,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  more  generally,  into 
practice.  That  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  new 
analyses  of  these  ashes,  because  differences  are  found 
in  the  results  of  former  inquiries,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  clear  up,  and  to  ascertain  whether  these  differences 
have  arisen  from  errors  of  the  experimentalist,  or  from 
variations  in  soil,  manure,  or  other  causes  affecting  the 
produce  itself,  and  consequently  its  mineral  ingredients. 
That  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy, 
Professor  Liebig,  who  suggested  this  undertaking  should 
now  be  consulted  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  requested  to  communicate  his 
views  to  the  Council.  That  the  Committee  recommend 
the  partition  of  the  analyses  ;  and  that  application  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  made  to  those  institutions  which 
have  already  recognised  agricultural  chemistry  as  a 
distinct  object  of  their  researches.  They  therefore  re- 
commend, that  as  the  College  of  Chemistry  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  eu- 
quiry  should  be  made  on  what  terms  a  share  "of  the 
analysis  would  be  undertaken  by  that  Society  ;  and  that 
a  similar  enquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester.  They  recommend  that  the 
names  of  several  members  eminent  for  their  chemical 
acquirements  should  be  added  to  the  Committee." 

This  Report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  and 
agreeably  with  its  recommendation,  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Pro- 
fessor Solly,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  added  to  the 
list  of  the  Committee  ;  the  following  gentlemen  were, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  also  added  subsequently 
to  the  Committee,  namely,  Professor  Graham,  Dr. 
Fownes,  Dr.  Wade,  and  Dr.  Hofmann. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Dr.  Gardner,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  communicating  a 
suggestion  from  the  Council  of  that  body  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  that  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  should  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  Committee  of  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of' 
ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  prosecution  of 
chemical  inquiries,  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  an 
object  of  common  interest  to  both  institutions,  can  be 
most  efficiently  carried  out.  The  Council  resolved  that 
this  suggestion  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Analysis,  which  should  be  authorised  to  communicate 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  A.  Htjxtable  communicated,  through  Mr. 
Pusey,  a  letter  substantiating  the  accuracy  of  his  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  growing  Turnips  on  barren  land, 
chiefly  with  chemical  articles  ;  the  original  pecking  of 
the  land  having  cost,  not  6d.,  but  3d.  only  per  rod. 

Country  Meetings. — Mr.  Shelley  having  reported 
to  the  Council  the  various  results  of  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Newcastle  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  county  meeting  of  the 
Society,  at  that  town,  in  the  middle  of  July  next,  the 
Council  decided  generally  on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  Council  Dinner  this  year. 

2.  That  a  lecture  on  some  subject  of  practical  interest  shall 
be  delivered  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  15th  of  July. 

3.  That  the  award  of  prizes  by  the  judges  shall  be  read  at  8 
on  the  same  evening. 

i.  That  the  lecture-room  shall  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Society,  on  their  being  furnished  with  free  tickets  to  be  ob- 
tained at  that  period  of  the  secretary. 
5.  That  all  details  on  these  points  be  left  to  the  arrangement 

of  the  General  Newcastle  Committee. 
The  Council  then  took  into  consideration  the  various 
offers  made  to  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
to  be  delivered  before  the  members  at  their  ensuing 
county  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Gibbs,  the  following 
appointments  for  the  meeting  were  confirmed  : — viz. 
Director  of  the  Show. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 
Stewards  of  the  Cattle  Department. — Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Druce, 

Mr.  Kinder. 
Stewards  of  the  Implement  Department. — Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr. 

Shelley. 
The  Council  having  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Rotation  of  Districts'  Committee,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  expediency  of  holding  the  country  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  1847  in  the  South- Wales  district,  Mr. 
Pusey  gave  notice  that  he  should  bring  that  question 
before  the  Council  at  its  next  monthly  meeting. 

Flax. — Mr.  Pusey  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Journal  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the  Society  to  offer  a 
good  prize  on  the  subject  of  Flax  cultivation. 

The  following  communications  were  then  made  to 
the  Council. 

1.  A  statement  by  the  President  of  the  uniform  success  which 
at  present  attended  his  experiments  in  growing  Potatoes 
apparently  sound  and  healthy,  from  the  most  diseased 
seed  in  which  a  sound  eye  had  been  left ;  and  of  his  in- 
tention of  submitting  the  results  of  his  numerous  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  plants  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  for  the  purpose  :  the  sound 
eye  in  these  cases  not  having  been  extracted,  but  the 
whole  mass  of  the  seed  Potato  planted  together. 

2.  A  statement  from  Sir  Charles  Lemon  of  the  probable 
latent  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  Potato  previously 
to  the  last  season,  and  of  its  actual  existence  in  given  spe- 
cimens without  being  discoverable  to  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  most  powerful  microscope. 

3.  Communications  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr,  Fuller 
M.P.  and  Mr.  Browne. 
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4.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Kimberley  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Convolvulus  Batatas,  or  "  Sweet  Potato,"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  Potato  ;  and  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Spanish  Phosphorite  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Continent. 

5.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Moyle  of  Western  Canada  on  the  subject 
of  Gypsum  as  a  manure. 

C.  Results  from  Mr.  Rodwell  of  his  cultivation  of  the  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  with  specimens  of  the  brown  and  pale  va- 
rieties. 

7.  The  new  volume  of  Coates's  Herd  Boole  from  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Strafford,  of  4,  Morton  Villas,  Camden-Town. 

8.  Mr.  Johnson's  prices  of  Draining  Tiles  ;  Mr.  Bate  on 
Agricultural  Schools  and  Farms  ;  Mr.  Couch  on  destruction 
of  Insects ;  Mr.  Nichols,  Papers  on  Flax  Cultivation  ;  and 
Mr.  Ewing  on  Potato  Consumption. 

The  Couocil  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
lth  of  March. 


HIGHLAND   AND    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Lawson  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gorrie  on  the  Wheat-fly. 
Mr.  Gorrie  states  that  the  Wheat-fly  had  not  attracted 
general  attention  till  the  deficiency  in  the  Wheat-crop, 
caused  by  its  ravages  in  the  years  1827-8-9  and  30. 
The  number  of  flies  produced  appears  to  depend  partly 
on  the  quantity  of  maggots  deposited  in  the  soil  the 
previous  autumn  and  partly  on  the  occurrence  of  a  mild 
temperature  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Wheat- 
ear  partially  appears.  Unless  the  weather  be  serene 
and  dry,  with  the  thermometer  above  54  deg.  Fahren- 
heit at  night  (the  period  when  the  eggs  are  deposited), 
few  or  none  of  them  are  deposited,  which  may  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  its  depredations  have  diminished 
since  1830.  The  author  adverts  also  to  the  check  given 
to  the  propagation  of  the  insect,  even  in  favourable  wea- 
ther, by  the  operations  of  a  small  beetle,  which  destroys 
the  maggot  in  its  appearance  outside  of  the  glume. 
Burying  the  surface  of  the  ground  containing  the  mag- 
got, at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  by  means  of  a  skim 
plough  is  recommended,  but  the  author  adds,  that 
even  then,  if  Beans  succeed  Wheat,  the  perforations  of 
the  Bean-stalks  facilitate  the  after-rise  of  the  insect. 
Bearded  Wheats  are  not  so  much  affected  as  other 
sorts;  but  out  of  eighty  varieties  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gorrie,  only  two  (and  these  of  a  coarse  description — the 
Cone  and  the  Egyptian),  have  been  known  to  escape. 
Barley  has  occasionally  in  seasons  when  the  fly  was 
very  abundant,  been  slightly  affected.  Where  Couch- 
grass,  Triticum  repens,  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  a  certain  nursery  is  created  for  the 
young  maggots.  The  most  certain  preventive  measure 
is  to  be  found  in  scarifying  and  burning  the  surface,  as 
is  done  in  England  ;  but  that  process  can  only  be  fol- 
lowed when  Wheat  is  neither  succeeded  by  Beans,  nor 
sown  down  with  Grass-seeds.  It  was  formerly  suggested 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  a  few  stalks  of  Hemp 
amongst  Wheat  might  by  its  smell  prevent  the  fly 
from  entering  the  field,  but  the  author  is  ignorant  if  the 
suggestion  has  ever  been  acted  upon.  Mr.Xawson  re- 
marked that  the  plans  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie  of 
ploughing  or  scarifying  and  burning  could  only  have 
place  where  Beans  do  not  succeed  the  Wheat,  or  when 
there  are  no  Grass-seeds  in  the  ground  ;  in  either  of 
these  cases  no  remedy  is  suggested  for  the  evil. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  seeing  that  the  loss  caused 
by  this  insect  had  been  computed  to  amount,  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  during  two  years,  to  90,000/.,  it  was 
most  important  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
best  remedy.  Mr.  Scott  has  recommended  guano  ; 
perhaps  it  might  act  like  hemp — by  smell ;  and  inquiry 
should  be  made  if  the  evil  had  ever  occurred  in  fields 
where  guano  had  been  used. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Sir  William  Dunbar  of 
Mochrum,  Bart. ;  it  was  an  essay  by  Mr.  Boyd  of  Inner- 
leithen, on  the  planting  of  Whins  and  Broom  for  the 
winter  and  spring  feeding  of  sheep.  The  author  ex- 
plained the  great  importance  of  such  feeding,  whether 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  animal,  its  powers  of 
lambing  'and  rearing,  and  the  state  and  value  of  its 
fleece.  He  states,  in  regard  to  the  latter  point,  that  the 
wool  ceases  growing  whenever  the  animal  is  pinched  in 
food,^  and  that  when  it  recommences  its  growth,  on 
nourishment  being  supplied,  a  joint  or  knuckle  is  pro- 
duced on  the  staple  of  the  wool,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
apt  to  snap  in  two,  and  therefore  unfit  for  combing 
purposes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boyd  that  winter 
and  spring  feeding  is  the  department  least  understood 
and  attended  to  in  the  management  of  stock,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  the  value  of  Whins  and  Broom. 
They  fill  up  the  blank  in  green  feeding  betwixt  the 
decay  of  herbaceous  plants  in  autumn  and  their  revival 
in  spring,  and  they  afford  a  nourishment  the  most 
wholesome  and  palateable  that  can  be  offered  to  sheep 
during  that  interval,  with  the  additional  recommend- 
ation of  being  plants  in  general  suitable  for  the  soil  of 
our  mountainous  districts.  Several  very  strong  cases 
are  adduced  in  the  report  in  support  of  the  author's 
views.  Mr.  Somner,  an  enterprising  tenant  in  Ber- 
wickshire, on  taking  possession  of  his  farm  of  West 
Moriston,  found  his  flock  (Leicesters  and  Cheviots) 
liable,  from  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  to  suffer  from 
rot.  Being  aware  that  Whin-feeding  had  an  effect  in 
this  disease,  he  established  a  nursery  of  the  plant,  by 
means  of  which,  and  through  the  agency  of  his  shep- 
herds, in  sowing  it,  he  soon  reared  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Whins.  From  the  time  that  the  sheep  had  access  to 
them  the  disease  disappeared,  till  1837-8,  when  a  severe 
frost  cut  them  down,  the  rot  then  reappeared  to  an 
alarming  extent,  till  the  Whins  were  restored,  when  it 
again  vanished.  The  following  is  another  instance  of 
'  the  beneficial  result  of  Whins  for  winter  food.  In  1 837, 
5  the  farm  of  Blackhouse,  in  Peebleshire,  was  visited  by 
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so  severe  a  storm,  that  the  hirsel  which  grazed  on  the 
highest  ground,  35  score,  was  reduced  for  some  days 
to  feed  on  the  Heather  tops,  it  being  impracticable 
to  supply  them  with  artificial  food.  A  thaw,  fol- 
lowed by  a  frost  enabled  them  fortunately  to  travel  on 
the  top  of  the  snow,  and  they  were  driven  to  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  and  put  into  a  field  of  10  acres  containing 
Whin  and  Broom,  and  after  being  fed  there  for  18 
days,  they  resembled  in  condition  Turnip-fed  sheep, 
rather  than  hill  stock,  while  the  mortality  among  them 
from  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  till  the  lambing 
season,  was  but  a  fractional  part  of  that  which  occurred 
during  the  same  period  among  the  low  ground  sheep, 
which  had  been  fed  with  the  best  artificial  hay.  The 
author  states  that  the  Earl  of  Traquair  is  cultivating 
the  Whin  extensively  over  the  large  sheep  farms  in  his 
estate,  and  that  Mr.  Scott,  of  Woodhouse,  near  Jed- 
burgh, who  produces  about  the  best  ewes  and  lambs  in 
that  district,  has  been  long  an  advocate  for  Whin  feed- 
ing in  spring  and  winter.  The  Whin  should  never  be 
cut,  but  portions  of  it  should  annually  be  burned  to 
keep  its  shoots  tender  and  succulent.  The  Ulex  strictus, 
or  upright  Irish  Whin,  has  the  greatest  number  of 
shoots,  and  seems,  therefore,  most  relished  by  the 
lambs ;  but  it  is  tender  and  more  easily  affected  by 
frost  than  the  French  and  Scotch  kinds.  Broom, 
though  not  so  important  as  a  food  for  sheep,  is  in- 
valuable as  a  medicine.  Both  Whins  and  Broom 
should,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd's  recommendation,  be 
planted  on  a  system  so  as  to  afford  winter  shelter  as 
well  as  feeding,  and  in  some  measure  supply  the  want 
of  sheep  stalls. 

Mr.  Grant,  of  Kincorth,  had  always  heard  that  the 
Whin  possessed  medicinal  qualities  for  sheep,  and  this 
idea  was  strongly  corroborated  by  the  striking  facts 
stated  by  the  essayist  in  reference  to  Mr.  Somner's 
flock. 

Professor  Balfour  thought  it  right  to  mention,  that 
the  Ulex  strictus,  or  Irish  Whin,  was  a  mere  variety  of 
the  common  plant ;  it  was  only  to  be  raised  by  cuttings, 
and  could  not  be  propagated  from  seed. 

Mr.  Grant,  of  Kincorth,  then  read  a  report  on  the 
recently  introduced  Coniferse,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
Methven  Castle,  Perthshire.  The  author,'  who  is  land- 
steward  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Methven,  has  collected  an 
extensive  assortment  of  the  Coniferous  trees  of  more  re- 
cent introduction  ;  the  locality  of  the  Methven  Pinetum 
is  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  has  an 
open  exposure  to  the  south  and  west,  with  rising  ground 
to  the  north.  The  surface  is  wholly  muir  soil,  resting 
on  'a  bottom  of  hard  till.  The  trees,  comprehending 
above  60  different  species  and  varieties  of  the  Conifer- 
ous tribe,  were  planted  without  any  preparation  beyond 
the  formation  of  a  few  surface  drains  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  many  of  them  have,  within  the  last  15  years, 
exceeded  in  growth  the  Scotch  firs  and  Norway-spruces 
contiguous  to  them,  which  were  planted  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  trees  chiefly  noticed  by  the  Reporter  are 
the  Pinus  cembra  Helvetica,  or  Swiss  Stone  Pine  ;  the 
Pinus  monticola,  or  short  leaved  Weymouth  Pine,  which 
has  grown  more  freely  than  any  other  sort  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  the  Pinus  laricio,  or  Corsican  Pine  ;  Austriaca, 
or  black  Pine  ;  Pinus  ponderosa,  which  has  not  been  so 
successful  as  others ;  Abies  Douglasii,  or  bracteated 
spruce  Fir,  a  noble  and  beautiful  tree,  retaining,  even 
in  elevated  moorland,  its  superiority  of  rapid  growth  ; 
Abies'jMenziesii,  or  warted  branched  Spruce,  esteemed 
by  Mr.  Bishop  as  the  hardiest  of  all  the  recently  intro- 
duced Coniferse ;  it  also  defends  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  game  by  the  twisted  position  of  its  prickly  pointed 
leaves  ;  Picea  pichta,  or  pitch  silver  Fir,  a  very  hand- 
some Fir  of  rapid  growth  ;  Picea  nobilis,  or  long- 
bracted  silver  Fir,  the  introduction  of  the  seed  of  which 
in  larger  quantities  would,  in  Mr.  Bishop's  opinion,  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  country,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  suit  the  climate  of  Scotland  well. 

Mr.  Lawson  remarked,  that  it  was  interesting  to 
know,  that  in  a  moorish  soil,  and  at  a  considerable 
altitude,  the  rarer  Coniferous  trees  had  rivalled,  in 
many  instances  excelled,  the  common  Firs  of  the  coun- 
try. He  might  mention  the  Pinus  austriaca  and  Pinus 
laricio,  Black  and  Corsican  Pines,  have  been  planted 
in  millions  since  their  first  introduction,  and  are  answer- 
ing well.  He  had  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing at  Dunrobin  Castle  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
ponderosa,  which  were  thriving  well. 

Professor  Balfour  then  read  a  communication  on 
irrigation,  being  a  report  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  Glenythan, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  laying  out,  management,  and  pro- 
duce of  water  meadows.  Mr.  Simpson's  operations  were 
conducted  on  two  different  lots  of  ground,  the  one  mea- 
suring 4  a.  1  r.  38p.,  the  other  la.  4p.  Both  lots  are 
irrigated  by  the  same  stream,  the  water  of  which  has 
been  analysed,  and  the  only  noticeable  ingredients  con- 
tained in  it  are  very  minute  proportions  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt).  The  surface 
of  the  ground  was  levelled,  and  the  course  of  the  stream 
altered,  so  as  to  allow  water  courses  to  be  led  along  the 
highest  level  of  the  ground  to  be  operated  upon.  In 
July  1843,  Grass-seeds  of  ten  different  sorts  were  sown 
in  lot  No.  1,  at  the  rate  of  about  26  lbs.  per  imperial 
acre  ;  the  meadow  was  raked,  top-dressed  with  earth, 
and  rolled,  the  roller  being  drawn  by  a  light  pony.  In 
August,  the  weather  being  more  than  usually  dry,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  was  allowed.  The  expense  of 
the  whole  operation  in  lot  No.  1  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Simpson  at  31/.  8s.  3d.,  which  sum  includes  payment  to 
a  qualified  person  for  taking  the  levels  and  superintend- 
ing the  work,  the  cost  of  seeds,  sowing,  rating,  adver- 
tising, &c.     In  the  beginning  of  November,  1843,  the 


water  was  let  on,  and  continued  without  intermission  till 
May  1844.  The  spring  of  that  year  was  cold  and  raw, 
and  the  scarcity  of  Grass  was  general.  Mr.  Simpson 
cut  his  crop  of  1844  as  it  was  daily  required,  instead  of 
making  it  into  hay,  one  object  being  to  allow  the  Grassto 
ripen,  and  the  seed  to  shake  out,  and  add  to  the  roots  in 
the  ground  for  after  years.  The  cutting  commenced  on 
14th  June,  1844,  and  was  continued  till  the  middle  of 
October,  during  which  period  119  cart-loads  of  Grass, 
including  18  of  aftermath,  were  taken  off  the  ground. 
An  average  load  of  Grass  was'  weighed,  turned  into  hay, 
and  then  weighed  as  such ;  the  result  was  a  produce  of 
more  than  390  stones  of  22  lbs.  per  imperial  acre.  In 
winter  1844  and  spring  1845  the  meadow  was  kept 
under  water,  as  in  the  previous  season.  The  crop  of 
1845  was  cut  and  consumed  as  the  former  was  ;  the 
number  of  cart-loads  it  yielded  was  142.  The  weight 
of  the  crop  was  again  ascertained  in  the  manner  before 
described,  and  the  produce  amounted  to  at  least  470 
stones  per  imperial  acre.  Previous  to  the  operations 
described,  the  meadow  might  have  been  worth  from  5s. 
to  7s.  dd.  per  acre  ;  it  is  now  valued  by  the  tenant  at 
3/.  to  At;  and  if  it  were  near  a  large  town,  it  would  be 
worth,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  opinion,  double  that  sum.  A 
decided  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  milk 
and  butter  produced  on  the  farm  in  1845,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  Grass  consumed  by  the 
cattle,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  animal  manure  to 
the  extent  of  fully  one-sixth.  The  above  summary  re- 
lates to  that  part  of  the  Report  upon  lot  No.  1.  Simi- 
lar operations,  attended  with  the  like  results,  were 
carried  on  upon  No.  2.  Mr.  Simpson  states  that  on 
his  part  of  the  country  irrigation  was  ill  understood 
and  little  practised,  the  success  attending  his  experi- 
ments, has,  however,  induced  others  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Dorking  :  The  most  approved  system  of  planting  all 
kinds  of  spring  corn.  —  No  decided  resolutions  were 
passed,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  infantile  state  of 
the  Society,  and  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject had  been  treated  by  others  far  more  advanced  in 
practical  experience,  would  hardly  justify  a  direct  con- 
clusion ;  more  particularly  as  it  is  the  present  object 
of  the  Club  to  bring  before  the  immediate  notice  of  its 
members,  and  to  direct  their  especial  attention  to  the 
different  systems  advanced,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
make  such  comparative  experiments  as  shall  lead  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  that  system  which  is  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  locality.  As  regards  planting  Barley, 
one  member  contended  that  sowing  it  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  bushels  per  acre  broadcast  was  the  best 
way,  inasmuch  as  by  sowing  it  was  dispersed  more 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  and  by  using 
a  large  quantity  of  seed  it  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
tiller  or  branch,  which,  as  he  believes,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  sample  ;  in  order  to  produce  a  good  sample  of  Bar- 
ley, it  was  highly  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  corn 
should  ripen  together,  which,  when  it  was  sown  or 
drilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  seed,;would  not  be  the 
case.  Another  member  advocated"  the  principle  of 
planting  it  in  November,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  only  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  seed  than  is  used  by  that  gentleman.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  by  sowing  a  piece  of  land  of  an 
average  quality  with  the  rest  of  the  farm,  which  is  of  a 
light  sandy  nature,  in  November,  1844.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  injured  by  the  severe  weather  which  followed 
and  in  harvest  last  year  it  was  the  most  productive* 
piece  of  Barley  grown  on  the  farm,  and  by  far  the  best 
sample.  The  attention  of  the  members  was  also  di- 
rected to  the  planting  of  Clover  and  Grass  seeds  in 
corn  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  subject  before 
them.  The  use  of  the  Suffolk  drill  in  depositing  all 
kinds  of  Grass  seeds  was  strongly  advocated  by  several 
members,  more  particularly  on  strong  land,  as  in  dry 
seasons,  when  the  seed  was  merely  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  never 
vegetate T.  P.,  Hon.  Sec. 

3M;efos. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
High/and  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 
No.  11.  January  1846.  Blackwood  :  Edinburgh. 
A  very  excellent  Number  of  this  valuable  quarterly 
periodical.  A  capital  article  on  Corn-rents,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  (see  p.  28) — a  very  interesting 
one  on  Dutch  and  German  Husbandry — a  paper  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Potato— an  account  of  the  High- 
land Society's  Show  at  Dumfries,  and  various  short 
articles  embraced  under  the  heading  "  Farmers' Note 
Book"  make  up  the  Journal ;  and  that  section  of  the 
work  in  which  the  Society's  transactions  are  published,, 
contains  among  other  things  a  report  by  Professor 
Johnston,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association.  It  is  to  this  more  especially 
that  we  shall  at  present  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  have  not  room  for  reference  to  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  report.  They  are  :  1,  the 
Composition  of  Liquid  Manure  ;  2,  can  its  fertilizing 
ingredients  be  easily  extracted  ?  3,  the  Composition  of 
Barley  ;  4,  Sour  Beer  as<Manure  ;  5,  Waste  Liquor  of 
Potato  mills  ;  6,  Lime  in  Slate  Rocks ;  7,  Lime  Refuse  of 
the  Bleachers  as  a  Manure;  8, Composition  of  Oil-cakes  ; 
9,  a  Substitute  for  Oil-cake.  We  hope  to  be  able  at  in- 
tervals to  lay  extracts  of  some  length  from  this  Report 
before  our  readers  ;  at  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  on  the  best  method  of  extracting  or  filtering  as 
it  were  the  fertilizing  matters  out  of  liquid  manure,  so 
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tfiat  those  being  left  in  the  filter  may  be  easily  conveyed  I  leave  most  of  the  valuable  salts  in  the  water  behind 
to  the  soil  andthus  the  immense  labour  of  carriage  be  them,  and,  therefore,  besides  their  cost,  are  open  to  the 
avoided.     Professor  Johnston  says  : 


'■  That  a  method  for  thus  extracting  the  virtues  of 
liquid  manure  may  be  of  use ;  several  conditions  are 
required.     Thus — 

'"  1°.  It  must  be  perfectly  efficient.  If  a  method 
were  recommended  which  should  merely  separate  one 
portion  of  the  substances  or  one  kind  of  matter  from 
liquid  manure,  while  it  left  the  rest  behind,  it  would 
only  lead  to  a  more  general  waste  than  now  exists,  in 
so  far  as  it  would  induce  many  to  believe  that,  a  part 
being  thus  extracted,  the  fluid  which  was  left  might  be 
allowed  more  freely  to  run  to  waste. 

"2°.  it  must  he  easy  of  execution.  A  process  which 
involves  much  trouble  would  not  generally  be  adopted 
by  practical  men,  and  if  it  were  difficult  to  perform,  it 
would  be  imperfectly  done.  These  drawbacks  would 
cause  the  method  to  fail ;  it  would  consequently  fall  iuto 
disrepute,  and  the  advantages  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  skill  would  sink  in  public  estimation. 

"3°.  The  materials  employed  for  the  purpose  must  be 
abundant,  cheap,  and  easily  accessible  everywhere. 
This  is  the  most  difficult -condition  to  fulfil,  and  it  pre- 
sents the  greatest  bar  to  the  introduction  of  any 
economically  useful  method  of  effecting  the  object  in 
view. 

"  The  only  substance  at  present  known,  by  which  the 
separation  of  all  the  valuable  ingredients  from  liquid 
manure  can  be  fully  effected,  is  animal  charcoal.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  this  substance,  when  intimately 
mixed  with  the  liquid  manure,  will  take  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  saline  and  colouring  matters  it  holds  in 
solution,  will  carry  down  the  substances  ic  holds  in  sus- 
pension, and  will  leave  the  water  nearly  pure  and 
colourless.  The  refuse  of  the  prussiate  ot  potash 
manufactories  will  have  this  .effect,  and  what  remains 
when  ivory  black  is  digestedin  spirit  of  salt  (muriatic 
acid)  will  do  still  better.  But  this  kind  of  charcoal  is 
neither  cheap  nor  abundant,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
recommended  to  general  use.  The  refuse  animal  char- 
coal of  our  manufactories  is  now  sold  as  a  manure,  at 
the  price  of  several  pounds  a  ton  ;  either  those  who  sell 
or  those  who  use  it  might  render  it  still  more  valuable 
by  causing  fermenting  liquid  manure  to  filter  through 
it  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land, 

"  But  other  kinds  of  charcoal  possess  this  property 
to  a  certain  extent.  Wood  charcoal  reduced  to  powder, 
charred  saw-dust,  and  charred  peat,  are  all  capable  of 
being  used  with  advantage  in  extracting  the  ammoniacal 
and  other  salts  which  give  its  value  to  the  liquid  of  our 
farm-yards.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  when  filtered 
through  a  bed  of  such  charcoal,  the  liquid  escapes  with- 
out colour  and  almost  without  taste,  while  the  charred 
peat  or  saw-dust  is  itself  converted  iuto  fertilizing 
manure.  Wherever  such  charcoal,  therefore,  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance  and  at  little  cost  by  the  practical 
farmer,  this  mode  of  employing  it  may  be  both  useful 
and  profitable  to  him.  Saw-dust  or  peat  may  also  be 
mixed  with  earth  and  charred,  when  the  heap,  after 
bein»  several  times  drenched  with  liquid  manure,  will 
be  converted  into  a  valuable  compost. 

"  Still  it  will  be  uncertain  that  the  liquid  thus 
treated  has  lieen  deprived  of  all  the  fertilizing  sub- 
stances it  contains.  Even  when  it  passes  off  perfectly 
transparent,  colourless,  and  without  smell,  it  often,  in- 
deed almost  always,  contains  in  solution  both  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  which  are  useful  to  the  plant. 
That  it  contains  soluble  organic  matter  is  shown  by  its 
again  becoming  muddy,  and  fermenting,  when  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  inorganic  or 
saline  substances  are  readily  detected  by  evaporating 
the  clear  liquid  to  dryness. 

"  However  beneficial,  therefore,  the  use  of  such  forms 
of  charcoal  may  be,  we  can  scarcely  consider  it,  in  al- 
most any  circumstances,  as  likely  to  effect  a  saving  of 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  matters  contained  in  our  liquid 
manure.  A  great  portion  of  the  loss  now  incurred  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  such  kinds  of  charcoal,  and 
the  fertilizing  substances  may,  through  their  meaus,  be 
applied  to  our  crops,  at  seasons  of  the  year  for  which, 
in  the  liquid  form,  they  are  not  suited — still  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  liquid  to  the  land  would  return  to  the 
soil  more  of  what  the  crops  had  carried  off,  and  would 
thus  keep  it  longer  in  a  state  of  fertility  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  manures. 

"  Various  other  substances  have  been  recommended 
and  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  the  liquid 
of  the  farm-yards,  from  urine,  and  from  the  water  of 
our  common  sewers,  the  different  chemical  compounds 
they  are  known  to  hold  in  solution.  Thus,  burned  and 
powdered  gypsum,  when  intimately  mixed  with  such 
liquids,  falls  for  the  most  part  to  the  bottom,  carrying 
with  it  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  matters  which 
the  water  had  previously  dissolved.  This  powder,  when 
collected  and  dried,  forms  the  principal  part  of  what  is 
known  in  the  manure-market  under  the  name  of  urate, 
and  is  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  circumstances. 
But  it  always  leaves  in  the  liquid  much  more  than  it 
extracts  from  it,  and  hence  goes  but  a  little  way  in 
saving  what  the  liquid  manures  contain. 

"  Again, if  alum  oraulphateof  magnesia,(Epsom  salts,) 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  (green  vitriol,) 
be  mixed  with  fermenting  urine  or  tank-stuff,  a 
powdery  matter,  more  or  less  dense,  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  which  will  contain  the  phosphates  and  a  portion 
of  the  other  saline  and  even  of  the  organic  constituents 
of  the  liquid.  This  powder,  therefore,  may  be  used  as 
a  manure,  either  alone,  or,  what  is  better,  in  admixture 
with  other  fermenting  manure  ;  but  all  these  substances 


objection  that   they    do  not  perform  the  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  employed. 

"This  latter  objection  applies  more  strongly  to  slaked 
lime,  which  does  indeed  carry  down  much  of  what  the 
liquid  holds  in  suspension  and  in  solution,  such  as  the 
phosphates  and  much  of  the  organic  matter,  but  it 
leaves  behind  all  the  ammonia,  and  even  decomposes 
the  ammonia-producing  substances  which  those  liquids 
contain,  and  causes  their  elements  to  be  more  speedily 
dispersed  through  the  air. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
present  we  are  likely  to  obtain  any  means  of  completely, 
easily,  and  cheaply  separating  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
of  our  tank-stuff  from  the  water  in  which  they  are  dis- 
solved. It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  any  generally 
available  means  will  be  soon  discovered  by  which  these 
fertilizing  substances  can  be  wholly  extracted  in  a  dry 
form  equal  in  manuring  value  to  the  liquids  themselves 
as  they  flow  from  our  farm-yards. 

"  The  method  of  absorbing  the  whole  liquid  by  par- 
tially dried  peat,  and  thus  adding  to  the  quantity  of 
fermented  manure  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  is  per- 
haps a  better,  as  it  is  certainly  an  easier  way,  of  using 
up  the  liquid  manure  where  peat  abounds,  than  the 
method  of  using  charred  peat  to  separate  its  constituents. 
This  method  is  very  extensively  employed  both  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland,  the  only  objection  being,  that  the 
manure  is  not  so  portable  as  that  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  peat  in  a  half  charred  state.  The  use  of 
peat,  indeed,  in  our  dung-heaps  cannot  be  too  generally 
recommended.  It  prevents  the  escape  of  ammoniacal 
and  other  volatile  substances,  it  absorbs  disagreeable 
odours,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  dunghills  less 
unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  copious  use  of  peat  in  this  way  that  so  little  injury 
arises  to  the  health  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  of 
parts  of  Scotland,  from  the  dung-pit  so  often  seen  before 
ttiA  dnnvc  m*  hpn^rifli  t.bp  windows  nf  their  cottages." 


COVEXT  GARDES',  Mauch  7.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  mild  weather,  the  supply  of  Vegetables  during  the 
week  has  been  rather  on  the  increase.  Fruit  is  also  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  and  trade  is  pretty  brisk.  Pine  Apples  are 
good  in  quality,  and,  considering  the  season,  tolerably  plenti- 
ful. Foreign  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  and  a  few 
Hothouse  Grapes  have  also  made  their  appearance:  the  chief 
novelty  at  present  in  the  market,  however,  is  some  fine  looking 
samples  of  Strawberries ;  the  sor's  are  the  Roseberry  and 
Keen's  Seedling.  The  best  samples  of  Dessert  Apples  bring 
about  16s.  per  bushel,  and  in  some  instances  more  money  ;  but 
inferior  sorts  may  be  obtained  from  tjs.  to  9s.  per  bushel. 
Peas  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week.  Oranges 
are  scarce,  and  rising  in  price ;  but  plenty  of  second-rate 
samples  may  be  procured.  Xuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Vegetables. 
Asparagus  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
French  Beans,  which  are  abundantly  supplied.  Seakale  and 
Rhubarb  are  excellent  in  quality.  The  supply  of  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  Greens,  is  good.  Large 
white  Broccoli,  from  Cornwall,  fetches  from  Is.  to  35.  per  dozen 
heads.  Excellent  Celery  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices. 
Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality,  meet  with  a  brisk  sale  at  SI.  a 
ton  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  other  vegetables, 
trade  for  inferior  samples  is  dull.  Chicory  continues  to  be 
supplied.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plenti- 
ful. Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias, 
Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cine- 
rarias, Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 

LeiponB,  per  dozes.  If  to  2, 

—         per  10O,  6a  lo  14* 
Almonde,  per  peck,  6« 
Nreeet  Almond*,  ;  >-rlh.,  2*  Ad  to  31 


Floe  Apple,  perlb.,  it  to  6i 
Gtapee,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3a  to  6* 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  1, 

—  Por-ugal,  p.  ]b.,  U  too. 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush., 7*  to  16j 

—  Kitchen,  3*  to  >i  So* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  1*  to  li  cd 

—  per  100,  it  to  18s 

—  Seville,  per  100,  Ss  to  IBs 

—  per  dozen,  2j  to  2s  6d 


Notices  to  Corresvoytdents. 
RrmAL  Chzmistt,   by  Edward  Solly,    Esq.,    F.R.S.— A  new 
edition,  with  additions,  is  reprinting,  and  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days. 
Ageiccltctal  Gazette  — AB  C—\fe  regret  our  inability  to 

please  you. 
Cow  Losing  Milk— JB— The  defect  arises  from  the  orifices  of 
the  teats  being  too  large.     Milk  the  cow  three  times  a  day 
instead  of  twice,  so  as  not  to  let  the  udder  get  too  full.   John 
Lawrence,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Cattle,  has  been  dead 
many  years  ;  his  publishers  also,  we  have  no  doubt.      His 
hook  on  Cattle  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  old  bookstalls.    If 
you  wish  a  copy,  please  send  us  your  address.  W.C.S. 
Churn—  C  C—  Try  Robinson's,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland. 
Cutting  Chaff  foe  Manebe— Z7«;  Captain— See  "  Home  Cor- 
respondence." 
Docks— John  o'  Groat — You  must  pull  them  up  in  wet  weather 
Avhenever  big  enough  to  lay  hold  of.     There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  perseverance.     For  Moss,  drain  the  land,  lime  it,  and 
fold  sheep  over  it,  feeding  them  on  Turnips,  &c.,  brought  on 
the  field. 
FmLn  Gabden  Ststfm— B  3/asoit— Tou  will  find  very  good 
rules  in  some  of  the  early  Numbers  of  last  year's  Agricultural 
Gazette.     If  you  have  not  the  Paper,  we  will  reprint  them. 
FiEin  Lawn— A'  V—  The  following  seeds  per  acre  will  answer 
your   purpose:  —  Alopecurus  pratensis,  2  lbs.;    Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum,  h ;     Dactylis  glomerata,  2  ;    Festuca  duri- 
uscula,  3  ;  F.  pratensis,  3  ;*F.  rubra,  2  ;  Lolium  perenne,  7  ; 
Lolium  italicum,  3  ;  Phleum  pratense,  11 ;   Poa  nemoralis, 
3  ;   Poa  trivialis,  3  ;   Trifolium  pratense  perenne,  3  ;    Trifo- 
lium  repens,  5  ;  in  all  381bs.,  and  one  bushel  of  Barley. 
FoaK  Husbaxdrt — Mr.  Stephens — Could  you  favour  us  with  a 
detailed  account  of  your  experience.      The  figure  with  refer- 
ence is  published  in  the  Number  for  Dec.  13,  1845.     See 
"Notices  to  Correspondents." 
Guano — R  A  J— We  would  apply  it  in  the  case  of  Potatoes, 
broadcast  in  wet  weather  over  the  land  just  before  the  young 
shoots  make  their  way  thi'ough ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Turnips, 
broadcast   just  before  ribbing  the  land  up  for  the  seed. 
3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  will  be  needed  per  acre ;  turn  it 
out  of  the  bags,  pound  it  small,  and  sow  it  by  hand  broad- 
cast. 
Manure  Drill  for  Turnips — T  X — Do  you  know  the  Uley 
manure  drill  for  two  rows  ?    We  understand  that  it  has  an- 
swered very  well.    Superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  procured 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  Deptford  Creek. 
Pasture — C  J — You  had  better  pare  and  burn  it,  and  dig  it  up 
and  sow  Turnips,  and  cultivate  them  well  this  year.     That 
will  destroy  the  weed,  and  you  can  lay  it  down  next  year 
again.   The  weed  is  Ranunculus  repens — Creeping  Crowfoot. 
Permanent  Pasture — W  R — On  a  light  gravelly  soil,  we  would 
take  out  of  your  list  the  Creeping  Bent-grass,  the  Crested 
Dog's-tail,  the  Yellow  Oat-grass,  and  Rough  Meadow-grass, 
and  add  some  Common  Rye-grass.      The  list  would  then 
stand  thus — Meadow  Foxtail,  2Hjs.  ;  Cock's-foot,  4;  Meadow 
Fescue,  3 ;    Sheep's  Fescue,  3  ;    Hard  Fescue,  2  ;    Smooth 
Meadow-grass,   2  ;    Common    Rye-grass,  8 ;    Cow-grass,  4  ; 
White  Clover,  5 ;  Hop  Trefoil,  4  ;  with  about  2A  bushels  of 
Barley. 
Pigs — A  B — See  Article  "  Swine,"  Martin  Doyle's  Husbandry, 
and  in  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture ;  and  Article 
"Hog  "  in  Rkam's  Dictionary  of  the  Farm. 


JStarims. 


5    2 


SM1THFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  2.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs 
BestScots,  Hereford!, Sec- 4»  2to4s4l  Beet  Dovrrrsfii  Half-breda  B,  3 
Best  Short  Horn-  -     3  10      4    0     Bent  Long-wools     .        -48 

Second  quality  Beasts     -    3     0      3     a  I    Ewes  and  second  qua) It;     4    4       4     6 
Calves        -        •         -         -445*1   Pigs  -  3850 

Beasts,  2451;  Sheep,  14, HO;  Calces,  £3:  PJkb.  21  n. 
Beef  is  in  shoiE  supply  to-day,  and  the  bnat  qualities  are  reidilv  disposed 
of  in  hilly  late  juices,  though  on  the  who)*  ira.de  is  dull.  Some  fnw  of  the 
choic-st  Scots  make  rather  over  4s  4d.  and  the  tnu»t  selling  Shori-hiirn- 
rather  more  than  4s,  bm  other  qualities  are  a  henvy  sale. — The  »upply  of 
Sheep  is  the  shortcut  that  hai  been  known  for  spveia!  yean  ;  notti  '.  i.  '.and  ■ 
jng,  trade  it  heavy — 5t  Ud  for  the  best  Downs,  and  5*  2d  f  *  the  brst  Lnne- 
w..ol?,  are  extreme  quotations.— Veal  trade  is  dull  at  rather  less  money. — 
Pork  trade  continues  heavy. 

Friday,  Mar.  6. 

The  supply  of  Beef  la  short:  trade  i'  rather  better.  The  best  Scots,  &c, 
make  from  4*4d  to  4i6d,  and  Short- norm  4gtu4s2d;  Second-quality,  3s  to 
3s  8d.  We  have!  aeuin  a  very  tcan'y  show  of  Sheep,  and  price*  are  high. 
The  bent  Downs,  &c,  (6*  4d  to  fi.*  ltd ;  best  Lcng-wools,  5i  to5s4d;  Ewes, 
&c,  4s  id;to4s  8d.— Veal  Is  also  dearer;  a  choice  Calf  makes  6s  8d.—  ork 
trade  is  improved  by  the  scarcity  of  otber  provision: ;  prices  range  from  4s 
to  5i  4d- 

Beastfl,  67B;  Sheep,  2300:  Calves.  106:  Pigs,  203. 

41.  West  Smlthfield. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  )m 

—  red,  per  doz,,  2s  to  8* 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  hi.*  v..  It  to  It  6d 
savoys,  per  aoz.,6d  to  it  3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,6i  to  l»3d 

—  White,  9d  to  2*  lid 
Greens,  per  doz.  b  :nches,ia  6d  to  3* 
tfreuch  Beans,  per  luO,  2i  to  it 
Sorrel,  perhf.-sieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70s  to  170* 

—  cwt-,  <■  to  8* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  At 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  4j 
Turnips,  per  doz.  ,1»  to  2/ 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  Is  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bens.,  2s  to  5* 
tiorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  lsb'd  to  5» 
Seak  Je.  per  punnet,  Sd  to  2s 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  6d  to  ls3i 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  9s 
Cucumbers,  eauh,2r  to  6* 
Spinach,  per  tieve,  3s  to  Is  6d 
Leeks, per  doz. bunches.  Is  to  2s 
Celery,  per  bunch ,  6d  to  is  6d 
Cardoons,  each,  Bd  to  9d 


Filberts.  Engli-h,  p. Iy0lbs.,50*to  60s 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  U  '  ;ns.,50s  to  7^s 
--    Barceiona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  16s 

—  Spanish.  IU 
Chesnuts,  per  pe  k,  4s  to  8s 

i  Pears,  per  h£-&v.,  Gt  to  15s 
VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  di-z,,  2d  to  Is 
Scizonera,  p-r  bundle.  Is  to  1*  3d 
Salsify,  do..  Is  to  Ir  Id 
Onions,  per  bushel,  it  6d  to  5t 

—  pickljngj  ^er  hf.-sv.,  2»  to  3s 

—  Spaoiufi,  pt-r  duz.,  Is  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Crf  toSd 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to8rf 
Endive,  per  score, 6d  to  ls6d* 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  Sd 

— _  —        Cos,  6d  to  Is 

Radishes,  per  i2hiads,  lsto2s 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  6d  lo  It  Zd 
Small  Sa.ads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Zc 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch  id 
Watercress,  p.  J  =  sm.  bun-  6i  to8i 
Parsley,  perbur.ch.  Id  to  3d 

—        Hoots,  per  bundle.  Is 
Tarragon,  per  buDch,6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Sd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  21  to3i 


POTATOES.— Southwabe,  "Watekside,  Mar.  2. 

The  supply  is  moderate,  and  many  of  the  late  arrivals  had  quick  passages, 
in  cunsequence  of  which  most  of  the  samples  hive  arrived  in  ^ood  condition, 
and  the  demand  for  York  and  Scotch  Reds  has  been  brisk,  and  better  prices 
have  been  realiEed,  yet  there  Is  no  demand  for  the  Kierinr  samples  of  B^- 
._',-■-■.  Jer'ey  Blues,  or  Blues  or  common  Whites  from  «ny  country.  Prices 
ranged  as  follows:— York  Reds,  80s  to  l40i  per  ton;  ditto  Kegents,"70sto  110s 
per  ton  ;  Scotch  Reds,  75s  to  90s  per  ton  ;  Montrose  Buna  and  Bines,  70s  ; 
Jersey  Blues,  70s  per  ton  ;  True  Shaws,  lor  plants,  90s  to  II os  per  tOD. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SirtTHFiELD,  Alar.  5. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    80s  to    93s  1  New  Hay        — s  to   — »  |  XewClr.  — sto   —a 
Infr.New&Rowen  50  70    |  Clover  85  tu  Us    (  *<traw        22         35 

J'ih."--  Coopaa,  Salesman. 
CUMBERLAND    MARKET,  Mar.  5. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay     90*to   97- 1  Old  CJover  llOstoliSsI 

Inferior  -  70         80      Inferiordo.    90        1<»5    I  Straw  33stoS6s 

New  Hay        -  —         —    1  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshta  BiKsa,  Kay  Salesman. 

TVhitechapel,  Mar.  6. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        80s  to    90s  I  Old  Clover    110stol20s[ 

Inferior  Bay      -63         70      Infr.        „        7i  84      Straw      28a  to  34s 

New  Kay  •        —  —  I  New  Clover     —  —  | 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Mar.  2, 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  from  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk,  was  again  small  to-day ;  fine  dry  parcels 
sold  readily  at  the  full  prices  of  last  week)  but  the  d'amp  and 
inferior  qualities  were  difficult  of  disposal.  Bonded  was  ap- 
parently neglected,  but  a  cargo  or  two  afloat  at  Falmouth 
changed  hands  on  about  late  terms. — Barley  was  less  plentiful 
than  it  has  been,  fine  qualities  were  the  turn  dearer,  with 
rather  more  inquiry  for  other  descriptions.— The  show  of  Beans 
was  large,  and  late  prices  were  barely  maintained. — We  reduce 
the  quotations  for  white  Peas  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  ;  Maple  and 
Grey  sell  slowly. — The  value  of  Irish  Oats  is  hardly  supported, 
but  Scotch  being  scarce  are  unaltered. 

BRITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .  White 

■    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
Barley,  Mai  tin  tr  and  distilling  29a  to31a  Chevalier 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .    Polands 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed 

Irish.  .        ...        .         .        Feed 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 

Hertford  and  Essex 

Rve 

Beaos,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     2S  to  40        Tick    .' 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     35  to  t6        Winds 

Peas,  White         .      '.        .        .    SG  to  39       Maple  £3 

Friday,  Mar.  6. 
The  arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of  Corn  during  the  week  have 
been  moderate  ;  the  attendance  at  this  market  was  small,  and 
business  geneaally  very  limited ;  we  observe  no  alteration  in 
the  value  of  Wheat,  either  English  or  Foreign,  free  or  bonded. 
— Barley  of  fine  quality  meets  a  free  sale,  but  inferior  is  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of. — Beans  and  Peas  remain  the  same. — The 
Oat  trade  is  firm,  and  holders  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  slight 
advance. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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HOPS.   Fkidav,  Mar.  6. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  notice  in  the  Hop  market  since  last  week.    Th 
demand  continues  fox  I  nmedlate  cansumpiion. 

Pattbnden  H  Smith,  Hop-Fact  irs. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Jan. 

24  per  Quarter. 

55*  7d 

au  8d 

SltlOd 

37*  Bd 

36*  Id 

35*  Sd 

— 

31      .        .        . 

£4     8 

81     3 

21  10 

32     0 

35    6 

35     8 

Feb. 

7      . 

64     3 

30  10 

£1     7 

31    2 

85    9 

35     S 

— 

)4       .          .          . 

54    9 

80    6 

21     9 

32    7 

34     9 

35    7', 

— 

21       .          .         . 

£5    0 

29  11 

21     6 

32  10 

34     9 

34     3 

— 

28      • 

'  Aggreg.  Aver, 
in  Foreign  Grain 

64     C 

£9     7 

21     5 

S3     4 

34   a 

35    2 

8  week 

51     9 

30     8 

21     8 

33    4 

85    2 

35     6 

Duties 

18     o 

8     o 

B     n 

9     * 

7     6 

7     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Feb.  21. 
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TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS..  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to  an- 
nounce  that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the 
Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Thursday,  March  the  17th,  1846, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  valuable  collection  of  SUCCULENT  PLANTS, 
formerly  belonging  to  Tuqmas  Hitchen,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  they  were  collected  with  extreme  care  and  attention 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  above  collection  will  be 
found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  aud  the  Trade.— 
Catalogues  can  be  had  upon  application  at  the  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstono  ;  or  of  Author  Mackie,  at  the  Norwich 
Nursery. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  Ml;  ^ERYMHBf, 
GARDENERS,  &c. 

MR  JOHN  MILLER,  of  Bristol,  will  sell  by 
Public  Auction,  o»  the  Premises,  at  Shcrbourue,  Dorset, 
on  Tuesdav,  March  17,  1846,  and  following  days  of  business, 
all  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK.  GREENHOUSE  and 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  GREENHOUSES,  &c,  &c,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Davison,  Nurseryman,  whose  lease  is 
expired.  The  Stock  consists  of  line  standard  and  dwarf  trained 
and  quarter  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, &c.  ;  a  choice  and  general  assortment  of  Evergreens  and 
flowering  Shrubs  ;  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  of  the  newest 
kinds  ;  also  Ash,  Oak,  Larch,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs  ; 
Beech,  Elms,  Limes,  Sycamores,  standard  Walnuts,  &c. ; 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Giant 
Asparagus,  'Kt-akale.  Rhubarb,  <fcc. ;  also  550  yards  of  tine 
Hornbeam,  Evergreen  Privet,  and  Beech-hedges,  from!  to  7  ft. 
high,  Quicks,  Hollies,  &c. 

The  Greenhouse  Plants  consist  of  Ericas,  Indian  Azaleas, 
Cinerarias,  Petunias,  Camellias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  of 
the  newest  kinds.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  and  will  be  sold  in  lots 
suitable  to  every  class  of  purchasers.  Also  the  several  Green- 
houses, about  100  feet- in  length. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  Sherborne  Nursery  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Westbury,  near  Bristol.  To  be  on  view  one  week 
previous  to  the  day  of  sale. 

Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  10  for  11  o'clock  precisely. 

TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 
within  six  miles  of  the  Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
"Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  bearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keye,  steward,  Ockham 
Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

LUTON  IIOO,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 
TO  MARKET  G-ARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  or -by  the  Year,  Walled 
Gardens  of  5  Acres,  clothed  with  the  finest  Fruit  Trees, 
particularly  Pears  ;  and  other  Gardens  and  Orchard  of  5  or 
6  Acres,  with  Gardener's  House,  and  all  requisite  Out-buildings, 
all  compact.  From  Lady-day  now  uext  ensuing.  To  View, 
and  for  Particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Akees,  London  Lodge,  Luton 
Hoo  Park. 

N.B.  Luton  Gardens  are  29  miles  from  London,  and  i>  from 
St.  Albans.  The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  passes 
within  a  few  miles,  and  their  Luton  branch,  as  proposed,  im- 
mediately adjoining.     Coaches  to  and  from  London  pass  daily. 

Rent  is  not  so  much  the  object  in  letting  the  Gardens  as 
having  them  well  kept  up,  and  Fruit  Trees  trained.  Security 
and  references  will  therefore  be  required. 

O  BE  LET,  Furnished,  from  Lady-day  next,  for 
three  or  five  years,  with  or  without  Land,  and  the  exclusive 
shooting  over  600  acres  of  good  Sporting  Ground,  an  Excellent 
HOUSE,  with  every  accommodation  for  a  large  family  ;  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  27  miles  from  town, 
within  ih  miles  of  a  station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
which  will  soon  be  brought  to  one  mile,  and  a  station  on  the 
Brighton  Railway  within  3  miles.  Inquire  of  Col.  St.  Claik, 
j^lcourtLodge, JEast  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

HORTICULTURAL   GLASS— NET  CASH 
PRICES. 
In  squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches     . .         . .     ljtf.  per  foot. 
Ditto,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  and  under  6  in.  by  4in.. .     2d.         ,, 
Ditto,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  under  9  in.  by  7  in.. .    Z$d.      ,, 
In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and  quite  fiat. 
No.  per  ft. 

0— 1-1 Gth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  foot,  4£d. 
1— 1-14 th      „  „  „  „         16  oz.  5hd. 

2— 1-lOth       „  „  „  „  21  oz.  „  Id. 

3— l-6th        „  „  „  „  32  oz.  ,,  Is. 

The  thicknesses  most  recommended  are  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  most  proportionate  sizes  are  IS  inches  by  6  inches,  28  in. 
by  7  in.,  or  38  in.  by  9  in. 

,ROBERT  DALL  &,  CO.,  Glass  Merchants,  Hull,  beg  to  caU 
the  attention  of  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen  to  the  above  prices 
for  Glass  suitable  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are 
advantageously  situated  for  importing,  there  being  a  daily 
steam  communication  between  the  port  of  Hull  and  the  Con- 
tinental Markets,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  eminent  English  Manufacturers  for  a  regular 
supply,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  every  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  also  to  ius\ire  the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders 
with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 

N.B.  Cucumber  and  Striking  Glasses  supplied. 
-FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES.  ' 

C  JAR  VIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at. his  old  esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  fur- 
warded  with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other,  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  iu  price. 

H_"ORTTCULTURAL  GL~ASS~~0  F~B~RITI  S  H 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  and  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 
No.  0 — (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  . .  . .  4$tf.  per  foot. 
1 — averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot   5\d.        ,, 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id. 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  ot 
8,  J ermyn -street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chats  worth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  auy  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  foi.Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to.thickness.  : — 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .    l$d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      „       6  in.  by  4  ..     2d. 

6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7  ..     3d.         ,, 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above. —12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  AND  PELL,  15,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  are  supplying  FOREIGN  GLASS, 
of  excellent  quality,  at  8Jd.  per  loot.  This  glass  is  stroug,  of 
good  colour,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural  purposes. 
They  have  also  a  stock  of  striking  glasses  of  the  most  approved 
form,  ranging  from  3i  by  2 A-  inches  to  12  by  C  iuches,  which 
they  are  selling  at  prices  equally  moderate. — Belgian  Glass 
Depot,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

FOREIGN  SHbET  GLASS,  ofgood  quality,  for 
(Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elpiuck's,  2$,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 

OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 

GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists : — 

per  gross.  I  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4£  ...     9s,      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     2Gs. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  apy  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN    beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility   and  Gentry  that  they  will   send  the  following 
desirable  Plants  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Andromeda  floribunda,  per  dozen  24s.  Of/. 

Epigrea  rppens,  each 2  6 

25  New  Hardy  Ghent  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  named  ..25  0 

25. Hardy  American  Azaleas  do.  do.      . .  ■  15  0 

12  Rhododendrons,  besthardy  sorts,  including  Scarlet, 

White,  and  Rose-coloured  varieties  . .         . .     12  0 

25  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  one  of  a  sort,  named      . .     10  0 

25  Superior  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  do.      . .     10  6 
12  Do.  Climbing  Roses,            do.            ;do.        . .         ..       SO 

Cloth  of  Gold,  do.  do.  each  B  G 

Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  in  pots,  per  dozen  . .    12  0 

Devoniensis  and  yellow  Noisette  Roses,  per  dozen     . .       9  0 

Camellias,  of  sorts,  per  dozen        30s.  to  40  0 

12  Superior  sorts  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas  . .         . .     30  0 

6  Do.  do.  do IS  0 

12  Do.  do.  Ericas         15  0 

12  Do.  do.  Geraniums  . .         . .     12  0 

Lobelia   fulgens,   cardinalis  and  serotina,  per  dozen      8  0 

Salvia  patens,  per  dozen     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..      8  0 

Oenothera  macrocarpa  and  teraxifolia,  strong  plants, 

per  dozen . .        . .      9  0 

Choice  selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  in  packets,  5s.  and  10s. 
each,  sent  free  by  post. 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLANTING. 
RANUNCULUSES  AND  ANEMONES. 

TYSO  and  SON,  Florists,  Wallingford,  can  still 
supply  assortments  of  the  above  Flowers  at  prices  adver- 
tised in  the  Chronicle  of  Feb.  21.  Catalogues  sent  on  the  receipt 
of  two  labels. 

THE  BEST  VERBENAS  OF   THE  TEAR. 

GEO.  SMITH  has  pleasure  in  crfferjng  his  matchless 
SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  of  which  G.  S.  warrants  them 
to  surpass  any  other  eight  known.  Seven  of  them  have  taken 
First-class  Prizes  ;  they  are  large,  of  first-rate  form,  five  of 
them  beautifully  edged  or  spotted.  They  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  seen  them.  To  be  sent  out  the  last  week 
in  April,  at  30s.  the  set,  or  5s.  per  plant,  post  free,  viz. — 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  fine  blush  with  bright  cherry  eye  * 

obtained  the   First  Seedling  Prize  at    the   Royal  Botanic 

Gardens  of  London  ;  First  at  Creraorne  Gardens. 
Due  de  Nemoues,   fine  rose    with  yellow  eye  ;    first  at  the 

Royal  Metropolitan. 
Emperor,  bright  crimson  with  white  eye;    first  class   at   the 

Royal  Surrey  Gardens. 
Lovely  Ann,  vivid  scarlet  edged  with  pink;    first  class  at 

High  gate. 
Modesta,  fine  cream  with  rose  spot. 
Miss  Watson,  glossy  blush  with  yeUow  eye  ;    first  class  at  the 

Royal  Metropolitan. 
Merry  Monarch,  bright  scarlet  edged  with  dark  rose ;  first 

class  at  Highgate. 
Qdeen  of  Beauties,  delicate  pink  with  rose  spot. 

G.  S.  has  a  Seedling  Petunia,  AlbaMagna,  alargepure  white, 
the  throat  veined  with  violet.  It  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  allowed  by  Nurserymen  and  Florists  to 
be  the  best  white  Petunia  they  had  seen.  It  was  also  favour- 
ably noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price  3s.  Gd.  per  plant. 
G.  S.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias, 
&c,  is  now  ready,  containing  every  leading  variety,  they 
having  obtained  the  first  prizes  at  all  the  great  shows  round 
London.  The  following  kinds  are  now  ready,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  all  fiueand  large,  with  decided  colours,  of  good 
form,  at  10s.  per  dozen  ;  if  by  post,  postage  free  ;  or  if  by  rail- 
way, hamper  and  package  gratis,  viz.  : — 

Atrosanguinea,  Avalanche.  Array,  Beauty  Supreme,  Beauty 
(Smith's),  Bloomfield  Beauty,  Duke  of  York,  Defiance  (Pear- 
son's), Delicata,  Excelsa  (Smith's),  Emma,  Enchantress,  Ele- 
gans,  Fair  Rosamond,  Grandis,  Garland,  Gladiator,  Hudibras, 
Hebe,  Louis  Philippe,  Lilac  Perfection,  Magnifica,  Messenger, 
Poultii,  Princess  Royal  (Tiley's),  Queen  of  England,  Rose 
d' Amour,  Rose  Charmante,  Speciosissima,  ,  Timandra,  the 
Giant,. Tricolor  Alba,  the  Favourite,  and  Vesta. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accom- 
panied by  cash  or  reference. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Horns ey-road,  Islington,  near  London. 

ELLETSON'S  SUPERB  APRIL  BROCCOLI. 
ILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  this  unequalled  late  BROCCOLI- from 
Messrs.  Elletsons',  Market  Gardeners,  Thorngumbnld,  near 
Hull,  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  send  it,  out  iu 
sealed  packets  (post  free)  at  5s.,  with  printed  directions  for  its 
culture.  This  Broccoli  has  been  raised  by  the  Messrs.  E.,  who 
have  hitherto  held  the  entire  stock,  and  who  state  that  if  sows 
on  or  about  the  20th  of  April,  it  will  come  into  use  the  April 
following.  This  is  what  no  other  White  Broccoli  will  do  (and 
is  a  great  desideratum).  It  is  of  very  dwarf  growth,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  of  large  size,  weighing  from  10  to  16  lbs.  each, 
stands  firm  after  ready  for  10  days  before  opening  or  splitting, 
and  is  as  white  and  as  firm  as  a  Cauliflower.  As  a  proof  of  its 
superiority,  Messrs.  E,  have  at  all  times  sold  it  in  Hull  Market 
at  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  when  the  ordinary  sorts  have  been  sold  at 
dd.  and  Is.  per  dozen. 

W.  M.  has  also  "  Usher's  Unique  Double  French  and  African 
Marigold  Seeds,"  in  20  varieties.  These  are  the  most  splendid 
Marigolds  in  cultivation,  and  wherever  exhibited,  have  not 
failed  taking  away  the  prizes.  The  collection  of  20  varieties 
for  7s.  Gd.  (post  free).  These,  with  the  Broccoli  seeds,  may  be 
had  of  the  Advertiser,  Hope  Nursery,  Leeming-lane,  Bedale  ; 
and  in  London,  of  Messrs.  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill,  and 
of  Mr.  Charles  Farnes,  Seedsman,  St.  John's-street,  Smith- 
field,  at  which  places  specimens  of  the  Broccoli  may  be  seen 
during  the  month  of  April. 

N.B.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  orders  r,re  requested. 


L'ARH  TO  LEX,  WARWICKSHIRE— 325  acres. 
J-  One-fourth  Meadow  and  Pasture.  Having  undergone 
much  improvement  in  the  hands, of  the  Proprietor,  it  is  re- 
quested tbat  none  but  persons  of  suitable  coital  will  apply. 
The  house  is  fit  for, a  person  of  respectability  ;  a  Bailiff's 
house  likewise  on  the  farm.  A  lease  wilt  be  given.TTbixiect  to 
W.,  Messrs.  Lea,  Gibbs,  and  Couchman,  Henley  in  Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

POKE! UN  SHEET  GL,\. >-.'*. 
JOHN  HAVERSON,  Jun.,  42,  H.u-kuoy-roat!,  hav- 
O  ing  received  a  large  quantity  of  SHE  KT  GLASS  superior 
to  most  in  the  Market,  will  forward  the  same  on  receipt  of  a 
pout-Office  order,  in  unlimited  quantities  and  large  sizes  up  to 
40-inches  long,  from  \hd.  per  foot,  or  in  cases  containing1  200 
feet,  sizes  40  by  B0,  averaging  from  14  to  1G  oz.  pcrfuut,  at  4d. 
Small  sizes  in  100  feet  boxes,  at  Bid. 


SUPERB  'SEEDLING    ANTIRRHINUMS    axd    FUCHSIAS. 

JFOWLE  in  offering  his  best  ih:>;:ks  to  his  mimer- 
•   ous  friends,  begs  to  announce  that  lie  has  selected  four 

more  beautiful  and  distinct  Varieties  from  his  large  Collection 

of  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS  of  last  year's  production, 

which  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
ANTIRRHINUM. 

ATTRACTION.— Very  large  deep  rose,  and  well-expanded 
petals,  with  white  lip,  producing  immense  spikes  of  bloom. 

TRICOLOR.— Compact  dwarf  habit,  with  crimson  petals,  gold 
coloured  lip,  and  a  white  tube. 

UNA.— A  tine  large  pink  flower,  delicately  pencilled  with  crim- 
spn,  an  I  possessing  a  beautiful  light  lip. 

SUPBRBUM.— Particularly  attractive  in   its  colour,  having  a 
light   crimson  tube,  and  petals  deeply  veined  with  vermilion, 
with  a  fine  yellow  lip. 
The  above  four  Varieties  for  155.     A  discount  when  two  or 

more  sets  are  taken.    To  be  sent  oiit  the  first,  week  in  April. 

J.  F.  begs  to  offer  to  the  public  the  Seed  of  his  superb  Collec- 
tion at  2s,  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet,  warranted  to  contain  upwards 

of  twenty-four  of  the  best  Varieties. 

N.B. — A  distinct  collection  at. 9s.  per  dozen, 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

EXQUISITE.— The  flowers  are  short  and  broad,  with  a  short 
pink  tube,  pink  sepals  tipped  with  proi-n,  and  dark  petals. 
The  habit  is  good  and  blooms  abundantly.  See  Gardeners' 
Ckron.  for  Oct.  11,  1845:— "S.  B. :  Your  seedling  is  a  most  pro- 
lific bloomer,  lively  and  attractive  in  colour,  and  for  general 
purposes  very  ornamental."  A  first  class  certificate  was 
awarded  it  by  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural 
Society.     7s.  Gd.  e  ch. 

COLOSbUS.— See   "Floristts  Journal"  for  September,  1845. 

"  This  is  the  largest  flower  we  have  yet  seen  ;  it  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  great  substance  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  dark  class  ;  7s.  Gd.  each,  with  a  dis- 
count to  the  trade.  To  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  April. 
A  dozen  of  the  best  Varieties.,  including  SEEEATIFOLIA, 
for  15s. 

Also  a  fine  Collection  of  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS  ANA- 
GALLIS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c.  &c,  a  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Remittances  required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Post- 
office  orders  are  made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  ICennington 
Cross,  Kennington,  Surrey. 

Holland  Nursery,  North  Brixton,  Surrey,  March  6. 
THE" BEST  "FUCHSIAS  AND"  VERBENAS"  Wlsfe 

WILLIAM  MILLER  will  commence  sending  out 
the  last  week  in  March,  in  stout  tin  cases  (or  in  pots,  if 
required),  post  free,  12  new,  choice,  and  very  distinct  FUCH- 
SIAS, fit  for  Exhibition,  for  7s.  Gd.;  12  extra  first  rate,  very 
distinct  varieties  (all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season), 
such  as  Alfred  the  Great,  Amethyst,  Admiral,  Brutus,  Bal- 
loonii,  Superb,  Coventina,  Chubby-boy,  Captivatioa,  Duke  of 
York,  Delicatissima,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Emm  ent,  Expansa, 
Formosissima,  Highland'  Chief,  Hero,.  Hamlet,  Helena,  Irope- 
rialis,  Incomparable,  Junius,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Sandon,  Lady 
Sale,  La  Polka,  Mayneii.grandlflora,  Magnet,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mon- 
strosa,  Mrs.  Bayley,  Nytnjib,  Oberon,  Othello,  Picta,  Pickwick, 
Pulchella  carnea,  Pluto,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Queen  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Beauties,  Roderic  Dhu,  Rosabella,  Snowball,  Sultan, 
Shakspeare,  Surpass,  Sir  II.  Pottinger,  Sir  TV.  Magnay,  Sylph' 
Theophrastus,  and  Unique,  for  15s., the  .dozen.  Also  12  extra 
good,  distinct  VERBENAS,  such  as  Alba.-Magna,  Alice  Haw- 
thorn, Avalanche,  Beauty,  BeautySupreme,,£arkerii,  Bedford 
Beauty,  Bloomfield  Beauty,  British  Queen,  Celestina,  Childe 
Harold,  Defiance,  Duke  oi  York,  Desirable,  Emma,  Enchantress 
Fair  Rosamond,  Favourite,  Hebe,  Hudibras,  Hudsonii,  Incar- 
nata,  Jewess,  Louis-Philippe,  Leonora,  Minerva,  Maid  of 
Athens,  Medora,  Magnificeni,  Master  Polaskii,  Mulberry,  Pene- 
lope, Princess  Royal,  Perfection  of  England,  Rose  d'Amour, 
Speciosissima,  Skinnerii,  Tresor  Parfait,  Tricolor  Alba,  The 
Giant,  Tweediana,  Picta,  Vesta,  for  Gs.  the  dozen.  Those  per- 
sons ordering  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  the  sorts  they 
already  possess,  that  W.  M.  may  send  other  suitable  varieties. 
— Printed  jpriced  Catalogues  may  be  had  (giving  the  colours  of 
the  Fuchsias,  and  description  of  the  new  Seedliugs  for  1S4G,)  at 
the  Providence  Nursei'y,  Ramsgate. 

P.S.  On  account  of  the  forward  state  of  the  season,  a  great 
many  of  the  sorts  may  be  bad  at  once,  and  in  good  plants. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  APPLE,  THE ■  sfURMEB" PTpPINT~ 

MESSRS.  MLLISTONE  take  this  medium  of 
stating,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the 
above  APPLE,  that  its  history  is  fully  given,  with  a  drawing 
of  its  fruit,  in  Mauud's  "  Fruitist "  for  March,  1845. 

Scions  may  be  had  as  in  former  seasons,  .by  inclosing  3s.  Gd. 
in  stamps.— Apply  to  the  above,  at  their  ^Nurseries,   Sturmer, 
near  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
P.S.  A  few  Healthy  Plants  to  spare,  price  tipon  application. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  RE  AD  betrs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  ajicl  Prac- 
•  tical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  taken  out  a  NEW  PATENT 
for  Improvements  in  his  Garden  Engines,  Machines,  and 
Syringes.  The  action  of  the  Valves  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of  repair,  which  J.  R.,  from 
31  years'  practical  experience  can  safely  warrant.  The  above 
are  adapted  for  Footing  Houses,  Conservatories,  die,  surpass- 
ing anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  public,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  be  worked  with  half  the  labour  of  any  other  Engbaes 
now  in  use.  Manufactured  only  by  the  Patentee,  35,  Regent- 
Circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  proved. 
N.B.  None  are    genuine    except   stamped  with  the  words 

Read's  Patent.  ■ ^^ 

'  TO"^IE_ADMIRERS"OF  THE  SCARLET  GERANIUM. 

J  CURTIS,  Florist,  Balltarn,  Surrey,  intends  to  send 
•  out,  the  first  week  in  April,  his  superb  seedling  Scarlet 
Geranium  COMET,  not  to  be  surpassed  for  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  size  of  flower. 

See  Dr.  Liudley's  opinion  of  tins  flower-in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  It!,  1S45  ; — "  J.  C.  B, — Your  seedling  is  amost 
brilliant  and  handsome  flower ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  usual,  and  of  a  dazzling  scarlet ;  the  truss  before 
us  contains  12  expanded  flowers,  and  *27  buds  in  different 
stages  of  progress  ;  stem  atirr,  but  not  stout.  We  consider  this 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  scarlets  vie  have  seen*" 
10s.  Gd."  Strong  Plant  Seedling  Fuchsia  EMPEROR,  a  large 
and  splendid  variety,  with  thick  fleshy  flower,  and  of  excellent 
habit:  the  tube  and  sepals  dark  rich  crimson,  the  corolla 
violet  purple.  See  Dr.  Liudley's  opinion  iu  the  Gardeners'  CAro- 
nidc,  October  11,  1845  :— "  J.  M.  H.—  Your  seedling  No.  8  is  of 
great,  substance  and  depth  of  colour  ;  this  is  a  fine  variety." 
7s.  Gd."— N.B.  No.  plants  will  be  sent  out  without  a  money 
order. 
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Q  .EPHENSON    and   CO.,   61,    Gracechurch-Btreet, 

*  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
d  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 

iLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  <fcc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  hare  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <fcc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  &, 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigm ore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
201, — 19,  Wig  more- street,  Cavendish-square. 


GUANO. 

TO  BE  SOLD  at  HEGINBOTHAM'S  COFFEE- 
HOUSE, New  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  on  Monday,  the 
9th  inst.,  at  2  o'clock,  300  Tons,  in  bags,  of  fine  dry  BOLIVIAN 
GUANO  (very  little  inferior  to  the  Peruvian),  in  lots  of  3  and  5 
Tons. — Wm.  Kibkman  &  Co.,  Brokers. — March  5. 


UANO  (GENUINE   FEKUVIAJN  &  BOLIVIAN; 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  Mar.  7. 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  MaekFothebgill,  40,  Upper 
Thames- street 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  91.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


SMITH   AND 


ESTABLISHED    NINE    YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURERS; 

GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 

ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

Fountains,  Vases,  Figuees,  «fcc.  &c\,  in  geeat  variety. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING_HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  COMPARED  WITH  PERU- 
VIAN.— Testimonial, — "Sir,  we  distributed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Guano  to  the  tenantry,  principally  Peruvian,  also  two 
tons  of  Potter's.  /( proved  muck  superior  to  the  best  Peruvian. 
Yours,  &c,  W.  Lumsden,  Fort  Augusta,  Arthurstown,  April, 
1845." 

POTTER'S  GUANO  COMPARED  WITH  PERU- 
VIAN.—In  Dec,  1842,  the  Earl  of  Zetland  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing result  on  Grass.  The  produce  of  Hay  from  2  cwt.  Peru- 
vian per  acre  was  1  ton  18  cwt.,  while  with  2  cwt.  Potter's  it 
was  2  tons  8  cwt.,  a  difference  in  favour  of  Potter's  of  10  cwt. 
Observe  the  price  of  Potter's  Guano  is  now  only  91.  per  ton, 
and  no  Wharf  or  Cartage  charges." — Manufactory,  28,  CLAP- 
HAM-ROAD-PLACE,  LONDON. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Pobsee,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


CLARK'S 

METALLIC 


|  :!:■#<$        HOTHOUSE 


WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

__  Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 

Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES, 
TN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
JL  Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr- YLAjtK  be;?s  to  state  that  tbe  rcp&aJ  of  the  duty  on  Glass, 
enables  him  to  offer hisMETALLIC  liO'i  and  GREENHOUSES 
«  %-  irc.ltly  educed  P"ce-  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  bneet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
pvi«i,ett  oy  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MART  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
11!),  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton.  Middlesex. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY     «  -    TRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONTG      IS    AND  OTHERS. 

L INGHAM  BRCUit.JRS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  nnd  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  4G,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF   HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.,  beg  to  notice  they  have 
reduced  the  price  of  their  mixture  of  GRASS  SEEDS  for 
laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  to  32s.  per  acre,  allowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  Mixed  sorts  for  improving 
old  Grass-land,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns, 
Is.  4tf.  per  lb.  Alsike  Hybrid  Clover— this  is  a  valuable  Clover 
—2s.  6d.  per  lb.    Large  White  Carrot  Seed,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb. 

An  Agricultural  Price  List  is  ready  for  delivery. 

George  Gibes  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  <fcc,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
*     row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT    ASPHALTED    FELT    FOR    ROOFING, 

and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and. 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  &c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  tbe  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
by  Sie  Isambeet  Brdnel  foe  the  Thames  Tdnnel,  being 
fodnd  the  most  elastic  and  effective  eesistee  of  wet). 
NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only;  One  Penny  Pee  Square  Foot. 

*#*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice- Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.*s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

i^=  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing.is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  <fc  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buil dings,  Bunnill-row,  London. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GaRDEX  SEAT^. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
<-*  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses- 
wiU  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatheestone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Waed,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
country. 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable- 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Maek  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


PATENT  VULCANISED,  FLEXIBLE,  INDIA 
RUBBER  HOSE  PIPE,  for  Gardeners,  Railway  Com- 
panies, Brewers,  Distillers,  Fire  Engines,  Gas  Fitters,  Plumbers, 
and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a  per- 
fectly Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

J.  L.  Hancock  begs  to  announce  to  the  Public  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Patentees  the  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  above 
article,  which  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  Leather  Hose, 
and  also  to  the  ordinary  India  Rubber  Hose.  The  Patent  Vul- 
canised India  Rubber  is  stronger  than  native  Caoutchouc,  does 
not  become  hard  or  stiff  at  the  lowest  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures, is  applicable  to  Steam,  Hot  Liquor,  or  Gas,  does  not 
require  oil  or  any  other  application,  is  manufactured  to  resist 
Oil  or  Grease  in  various  degrees,  and  of  any  length  or  size 
without  a  join.  Macintosh  &  Co's  Patent  Vulcanised  India 
Rubber,  in  sheets  of  any  length,  width,  or  thickness,  and 
Washers  for  Steam  Joints  and  other  purposes.  Also,  Elastic 
Canvas  Packing  for  Pistons,  &c,  and  articles  of  India  Rubber 
manufacture  generally.  Manufactory,  Goswell  Mews,  Gos- 
weU  Road,  London. 


GOOD  BLACK  TEA,  3s.  Gd.,  3s.  dd.,  and  4s. 
perH).  ;  GUNPOWDER,  5s.  :  YOUNG  HYSON,  4s.  lQd.  : 
GOOD  COLONIAL  COFFEE,  Is.  id. ;  FINE  PLANTATION, 
Is.  8d.  The  above  akticles  of  the  Steong,  Usefdl  kinds, 
are  addressed  to  the  notice  of  large  consumers.  Sweet  amd 
Baily,  38,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
For  ready  money  only. 


Printed  by  William  Bradrury,  of  No.  6,  York-plane,  Stoke  Newlngtsn,  and 
Frbdwuck  Mullrtt  Eyanb,  of  No.  7,  Church-iow,  Stoke  Newington,  both 
In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-atreet,  la 
the  precinct  of  WhitefriarB,  In  the  Citv  of  Lone1.-"'  an-1  p*ib!lfihed  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  6, Charles-street,  in  the  pHildi.  .  <x.  Pr. »!-'.<• .  Covent  Gar- 
den, inthe  said  county,  where  all  Advertisement  i  id  Onrar.  unlcatiorw  aie 
to  beaddteBeed  to  theEdltor— Saturday   Maaca  ;,  ieiti. 
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GARDENERS1  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
m  —NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  an  ELECTION  for  Four. 
Pensioners  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  in 
June  nest.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are 
requested  to  forward  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  the 
Committee  before  the  31st  inst.,  after  which  time  they  will  not 
be  received.  Printed  forms  of  application  may  be  had  of 
E.  R.  Cutxeb,  Secretary, 
March  4.  1846.      97,  Farringdon-street. 


UN  IV E R S I T  Y  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  BOTANY. 
Professor  LINDLEY  will  commence  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
BOTANY  to  a  JUNIOR  CLASS,  on  Monday,  March  30th,  at 
S  o'clock,  a.m.  Subject — The  Distinctions  between  the  principal 
Natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of 
Europe. 

The  Course  is  adapted  for  persons  commencing  the  Study  of 
Botany— Fee  2L 

The*  Course  to   the    Senior   Class .  will  commence  on  the 
1st  of  May. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
College. 

,C.  J.  B.  Williaxs,  M.D..  Bean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
A.  Be  Morgan,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts.  - 
Charles  C.  Atkixson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
March  14.  


KNIGHT'S  CELEBRATED  "ISPAHAN"  MELON. 

EGLENDINN1NG  begs  most  respectfully  to  direct 
•  the  attention  of  Melon  Growers  to  the  description  of  this 
most  superior  variety,  as  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
and  Gardeneis'  Journal.  January  10  ;  and  also  of  his  genuine 
BEECHWOOD  MELON,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  John  S. 
Sebright,  Bart. 

Knight's  "  Ispahan"  Melon,  10s.  Gd.  per  packet  of  6  seeds. 

Beechwood 5s.  Od.  ,,        of  12  seeds. 

To  be  had  also  genuine  of  Messrs.  Flanagan  &,  Sons,  Seeds- 
men, 9,  Mansion  House-street,  London. 

Cbiswick  Nursery,  near  London.  March  14. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CINERARIAS. 

"Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

"\\7~M.  WOOD  and    SON   have  an   extensive  Stock 

*  *     of  the  above  desirable  Spring  Flowering  Plants,   well 

established,  and  now  coming  into  bloom,  which  they  beg  to 

offer  as  under  : — 

12  fine  varieties,  for  G$. 

12  superior  ditto  12s, 

12  superb  new  ditto  18s. 

25  extra  fine  ditto  15s. 

25  superb  ditto        . .         . .         25s. 

-  YT.  "W.  &  Son  are  still  issuing  their  new  and  much  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,"  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  bedding. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gratis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  W.  &  3.  with 
toeir  commands  will  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 


TMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
J-  Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.*  Plants, 
5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may  he  had 
of  "Warner  &  Warner,  Seedsmen,  2S,  Cornhill,  London.  Fine 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 

SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

F  JENNINGS  and  J.  DAINS  be*  to  inform 
•  their  Friends  who  have  already  favoured  them  with  their 
orders,  that  fine  strong,  healthv  plants  of  their  two  unrivalled 
Seedlings,  GIANTESS  and  BRITISH  QUEEN,  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  after  23d  March,  in  GO-sized  pots.  It  may  be  just 
to  remark,  that  Giantess  is  considered  the  largest  light  and 
most  striking  variety  ever  offered  the  public,  being  equal  in 
size  to  Smith's  Gigantea,  but  of  compact  and  robust  habit,  see 
-Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  21st.  The  following  respectable 
Nurserymen  have  ordered  the  above :— Messrs.  Chandlers, 
Vauxhall;  Smith,  Dalston  ;  Epps,  Maidstone;  Bunyon,  Maid- 
stone ;  Ivery.  Peckham ;  Atlee,  Stockwell  ;  F.  Fairbairn ; 
Clark,  Bedford-lane,  with  many  others  ;  price  7s.  Gd.  each,  the 
usual  allowance  where  three  or  more  are  taken.  Post-office 
orders  payable  at  Kennington-cross,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 
March  14th. 


SEED  POTATOES. 
T""TARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 

*  *     hill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  have  just  re- 
ceived  a   large   supply   of  the   following    early    and    sound 
POTATOES:— 
Chinese  Round,  very  early  and  prolific,  introduced  by  Messrs. 

Dickson,  of  Chester,  5s.  per  peck. 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 
Somersetshire  Prolific,  very  early  and  fine  flavour,  7s.  per  bush. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  the  last-mimed  is  taken,  an  allow- 
ance will  be  made  in  price. 

N.B.  See  also  next  page  for  an  abridged  list  of  Choice  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds. 


POTATOES. — The  Subscriber  has  on  hand  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  POTATOES,  quite  free  from  disease, 
fit  for  seed  or  the  table,  which  he  is  now  selling  at  3s.  per 
busheL    Also  a  large  quantity  of  very  snperior  White   Globe 
and  Swedish  Turnip  Seed,  warranted  true  to  name. 
Arch,  Stuart,  Seedsman. — Kelso,  March  14. 


REGENERATION  OF  THE  POTATO.— SEED 
saved  in  the  most  careful  manner  from  the  Berry  of  the 
earliest  and  best  kinds,  without  disease,  can  be  had  in  Packets. 
No.  1,  containing  13,000  Seed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
Plants  for  more  than  30  square  perches  of  Land,  7  yards  to  the 
perch.  No.  2,  containing  more  than  6000  Seed,  will  have  suffi- 
cient plants  for  more  than  15  perches.  Application  by  Post- 
office  Order  on  Baltinglass,  for  No.  1  Packet,  10s.  6d.  ;  No.  2 
Packet,  5s.  Gd.,  payable  to  Mr.  Moses  Neile,  Steward,  Bellville, 
Stratford,  County  Wicklow.  Each  Packet  wiU  be  forwarded, 
post  paid,  and  registered  as  a  money  letter,  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  miscarriage.  Printed  directions  will  be  forwarded 
with  each  Packet,  as  to  sowing  and  after- culture.  Persons 
applying  are  requested  to  make  their  address  legible. 

"We  have  been  favoured  with  a  package  of  Potato  Seeds 
from  the  parties  offering  the  above  for  Sale,  whose  respecta- 
bility we  can  vouch  for,  and  think  it  remarkably  well  saved." — 
Editor  Farmer's  Gazette. 

%-  A  sample  of  the  Seed  to  be  seen  at  this  Office. 


EXHIBITION    OF  CAMELLIA   JAPONICA,  or 
JAPAN  ROSE. 
A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  is  now  in  bloom,  at 
Chandler  »fc  Son's  Nurserv,  Vauxhall.     Admittance  gratis. 


pARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  &c— This  being  the 
vV  best  time  for  planting  out  the  above  Florists'  Flowers, 
JOHN  HOLLAND,  Market-place,  Middleton,  near  Manchester, 
respectfully  informs  Amateurs,  Florists,  &c,  that  he  can 
supply  the  most  choice  varieties,  on  early  application,  of  Au- 
riculas, Alpines,  Folyanthus,  Pinks,  <tc.  20  pairs,  in  20  named 
varieties,  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees,  20s.,  package  in- 
cluded.    Catalogues  on  prepaid  application. 


WANTED  about  200  Yards  of  HOLLY  HEDGE, 
*  »     not  less -than  24  inches  high. — FuU  particulars  of  price, 
locality,  best  mode  of  transit  to  London,  «fcc,  to  be  sent  to 
A,  Z.  Y.,  at  Messrs.  Good's,  Stationers,  Moorgate-st.,  London. 


SEED  POTATOES,  &c. 

HURST  &  M;MULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street,  London,  have  a  good  stock  of  sound  roots  of  the 
following  excellent  early  varieties  : — 
Sodek's  Early  Oxford,  too  well  known  to  require  description, 

3s.  per  peck. 
Hajgh's  splendid  New  Kidney,  fine  flavour  and  large  pro- 
duce (about  ten  days  later  than  the  Ash-leaved),  3s.  per 
peck. 
Shilling's  New  Early,  4s.  per  peck. 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 
New  Red  Kidney,  very  early,  boils  white,  delicious  flavour, 

2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
New  Dwarf  Goldfinder,  2s.  per  peck. 
New  Wiltshire  Kidney,  a  very  early  and  productive  kind, 

2s.  6<f.  per  peck. 
Martin's  Early  Globe,  2s.  per  peck. 
Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus,  3s.  per  100. 
Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb,  Is.  od.  each. 

Catalogues  of  NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  &c, 
as  published  in  "  Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet,"  for  March, 
are  nowreadv,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS.  Strong  bulbs  of  this  splen- 
did plant,  at  5s.  each. 

Day's  New  Splendid  Dare:  Rose-leaved  Clove,  Is.  Gd.  per 
pair. 

CHOICE  IMPORTED  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Per  collection — s.  d. 

Imported  German  Stocks,  in  36  splendid  varieties 6    0 

Do.  do.  do.     in  20  do.  3    6 

Do.  do.        Asters   in  24  do.  5    0 

Do.  do.  do.      in  15  do.  3    6 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice),  in  12  named  varieties  3    0 

Larkspur  (German),  in  12  splendid    do 3    6 

Balsams.  12  beautiful  double  varieties    5     0 

Imported  Zinnia  elegans,  S  fine  varieties 3    6 

Verbenas,  S  choice  kinds 3    0 

Wallflowers,  8  imported  varieties 3    0 

Scabious,  German,  8  do -    0 

Poppies,  16  splendid  do 3    6 

6,  Leadenhall-street,  Mar.  14.  ^ 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
readv.  and  can  be  had  upon  application.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  purchaser  A.  M.  has  enclosed  them  in  printed  envelopes, 
and  he  trusts  that  the  information  which  will  be  found  thereon 
wiU  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  annexed  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan  he  ha 
adopted:—  SCHIZANTHUS  RETUSUS. 

Blunt-petalled  Schizanthus. 
Diandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord.— Serophulariacese. 
Half-hardy  biennial.     Height,  2  to  3  feet. 
Flowers,  crimson  and  orange.     June  to  October. 
A  native  of  the  Andes  of  Mendoza.     Introduced  1S31. 
Deriv. — (Schizo,    to    cut;     and   anthos,  a   flower;   from   the 
irregular  form  of  the  corolla.) 
For  tJie  convenience  of  purchasers  at  a  distance  tlie  above  10UI  be 
forwarded  free  through  the  post. 
Norwich  Nursery,  and  No.  10,  Exchange-street. 


[Price  6d. 

ASH  -  LEAVED^KIDNEY~POTATOES.  —  To  be 
Sold,   about  35  Bushels  in  good  order.      Price,  St.  10s. — 
Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  D.  M.  Y.,  Post-office,  Ware. 

1NE  BEECH.— A  quantity  of  fine  BEECH,  5  to 

7  feet  high,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  well  adapted  for 
Hedging,  Stocks,  or  Planting  out  singly.  Price,  40s.  per  1000, 
cash.  No  charge  for  package. — Address  to  S.  Wojd,  Nur- 
series, Huntingdon. 

PINE  PLANTS. — Fruiting  and  succession.   Blacks 
or  Queens,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  application  to 
W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marl  borough-road,  Chelsea.— Jar.  14. 

SHRUBS,  &c,  Af"VERY~LOW"PRICES: 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  having  a  very 
large  stock  of  the  following  SHRUBS,  drc,  and  wishing 
to  clear  the  ground  they  occupy,  offer  them  at  unusually  low 
prices.  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are  in  want,  will  find 
the  present  a  rare  opportunity  for  procuring  stock. 

AU  the  plants  are  in  robust  and  healthy  condition. 
Hex  Oak,  3  years'  seedlings,  in  pans     . .         . .  30s.  Od.  per  1000 
„         fine  transplanted,  6  to  9  inches       . .     7    6      per  100 
Chinese  Arborvitae,  fine  transplanted,  IS  inches  15    0         „ 
Cypress  do.  IS  inches  15    0         „ 

Bays,  1  year  seedling,  from  pans  . .        ..30         ,, 

Arbutus  do.  do 5    0  „ 

Cistus  laurifolius,  fine  transplanted    . .         . .  15    0  ,, 

Spruce  Firs,  3  years'  seedling 16     per  1005 

Ash,  1  year  seedling  10         „ 

Hollies        do.  7    0         „ 

Beech,  2  years'  seedling 3    6  „ 

Scarlet  Oak,  3  years'  seedling     . .        . .        ..40     per  100 

Seakale,  fine  roots  3    6         „ 

Asparagus,  Judd's  Giant,  fine  roots     . .        ..26         „ 

All  orders  above  31.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol.  Post-office  order  or 
reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Plymouth,  March  14. 

SEEDLING     FUCHSIAS.  —  No.   8.    DUKE     OF 
NORFOLK,  white  tube  and  sepals  with  a  slight  tip  of 
green ;  very  dark  rosy  purple  coroUa.     Price  7s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

No.  7.  DELICATA,  fine  large  flesh-coloured  tube  and  sepals, 
the  latter  tipped  with  green  ;  crimson  purple  corolla.  Price 
7s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

No.  10.  MARY  ANN,  short  pale  tube,  nearly  white,  with' 
long  expanded  sepals  ;  bright  red  coroUa,  very  distinct  and 
handsome. 

J.  Bark  way  has  devoted  much  attention  to  raising  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS  during  the  lastfew  years,  and  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  beautiful  varieties  as  above,  which  he  now 
offers  to  the  public,  confident  that  they  will  give  as  great  satis- 
faction as  his  Norfolk  Hero  did  in  1345  ;  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley  for  bis  opinion,- which  is  as  follows  : — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  9.  "JB~\-  .  r  seedlings  generally 
are  flowers  of  good  substance,  smooth  in  Xexture,  and  possess- 
ing clear  and  bright  colour ;  Nos.  7,  8,  and  10  axe  the  best  of  the 
light  sorts^  showy  and  pleasing." 

To  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  April.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. — East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  March  14. 

HOLMES'S  CALCEOLARIAS. 


SUDBURY  NURSERY,  DERBYSHIRE. 
Under  the  distinguished  Patronage  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER,  and 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
TXT"     H.  HOLMES,  F.H.S,   respectfully    announces 
V  V  •   that  he  is  now  sending  out  his  Collection  of  fine  seed- 
ling Calceolarias — Catalogues  of  which,   and  of  those  raised 
and  sent   out  by  him  iu  1S15, 1S44,  and  1S43  ;  also  Geraniums 
(including.  Mr.  "Beck's   New    Seedlings),-  Fuchsias,    Dahlias, 
Cinerarias,   Pansies,   Phloxes,  Verbenas,   Petunias,   &c.  &c, 
may  be  had  on  application. 
~T HE_UNRIVALLED  APPLE.  THE  STURMER  PIPPIN. 

MESSRS.  DILLISTONE  take  this  medium  of 
stating,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the 
above  APPLE,  that  its  history  is  fully  given,  with  a  drawing 
of  its  fruit,  in  Maund's  "  Fruitist "  for  March,  1845. 

Scions  may  be  had  as  in  former  seasons,  by  inclosing  3s.  Gd. 
in  stamps.— Apply  to  the  above,  at  their  Nurseries,   Stunner, 
near  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
P.S.  A  few  Healthy  Plants  to  spare,  price  upon  application. 

FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE.— Whereas  Messrs.  J. 
Hally,  of  Blackheath,  J.  W.  Epfs,  of  Maidstone,  and  H. 
Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Eerkh  am  stead,  "have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  show  their  several  Fuchsias,  named_"Empress," 
"  Countess  Cornwallis'"  and  "Mrs.  Lane,"  against  each  other, 
for  stakes  of  51.  each,  at  the  next  June  exhibition  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Cbiswick,  the  owner  of  the  second  best 
variety,  if  deemed  worthy  by  the  judges,  to  have  52.,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  stakes  to*  go  to  the  owner  of  the  best  variety, 
and  if  any  of  the  parties  engaged  do  not  bring  forward  their 
flower  at  the  time  appointed,  they  are  to  forfeit  51.  extra,  to  go 
with  the  stakes.  . 

The  above  parties  do  hereby  give  notice  that  they  are  willing 
to  allow,  and  do  hereby  invite  all  such  persons  to  compete  with 
them  who  maybe  the  owners  of  any  seedling  varieties  of 
Fuchsia  (not  being  imported  species),  raised  and  flowered  prior 
to  1S46,  and  who  may  choose  to  sign  and  abide  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  above-mentioned  agreement,  and  who  shall  also 
give  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do  to  either  of  the  above 
parties  within  15  days  of  the  date  hereof. 

Any  person  wishing  to  compete  may  have  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment transmitted  to  them  by  application,  stating  the 
name  of  their  Fuchsia,  to  either  of  the  parties  named  above. 

N.B.  No  others  are  engaged  in  this  show  except  those  here 
mentioned,  and  it  will  be  needless  for  any  one  to  advertise  they 
are  going  to  compete  with  the  above,  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  so  to  do.— March  14. 
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AN  ABRIDGED  LIST 


NEW 


AND     CHOICE 
VEGETABLE 


FLOWER 

SEEDS, 


AND 


SOLD  BY 

WARNER    AND     WARNER,      Seedsmen      and 
Florists, 
No.  28,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 
Packets  of  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds  can  he  had  at 
Gd.  per  paper,  except  where  marked  Is. 


lu- 


Acacia,  several  choice  vars. 
Achimenes  rosea  superba,  Is. 

,,     hirsuta,  quite  new,  Is. 
Agathea  spatulosa 
Agrostemna,  new  species  from 

India 
Alonsoa  grandiflora 
Alstrcemeria  Hookerii 

,,     Barclayana 
Anagallis  coccinea  splendens 

„    monelli  major 
Anchusa  eapensis 
Andromeda  buxifolia,  Is. 
Anemone  vitasfolia 

,,    new  hybrid 
Antirrhinum     hybridum,     20 
shades  of  colour  mixed 
Aquilegia,  four  new  varieties, 

separate 
Arabis  crispata 
Ati'opa  mendragora 
Auricula,    from    fine    named 

show  flowers,  Is. 
Azalea  carminata,  new,  Is. 
Balsam,  fine  double  Camellia 

flowered,  mixed 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Is. 
„    lilac,  new 
„    white,  new,  Is. 
Boisduvalia  Douglasii 
Cactus,  choice  kinds,  Is. 
Calceolaria,  shrubby  and  her- 
baceous, from  the  most 
splendid  flowers 
Calandiinia  grandiflora 
Calliopsis  picta 

„    heterophylla 
Campanula  stricta 
„     giandiflora 
„     Loreii,  blue  and  white 
„    double  white  and  violet 
Canna,  in  varieties 
Carnation,    from    fine-named 

show  flowers,  Is. 
Centaurea  Americana 
Chorizema  varium 
Chamostema  polyantha 
Cineraria,  saved  from  the  most 
brilliant  blue  and  crim- 
son flowers 
Clerodendrum  squamatum 

,,    fallax 
Clintonia  pulchella 
Coboea  scandens 

,,     stipularis 
Cockscomb,  new  giant  scarlet 

„    new  dwarf  yellow 
Convolvulus      minor,       dark 
purple 
„    inflatus 
„    minor  albo 
Crepis  barbata 

„     Drummondi 
Cyclamen,      three  .    varieties 

mixed 
Cynoglossum  longifoh'um 
Cytisus    Atleeana,     new   and 
splendid,  Is. 
,,    racemosus 
Dahlia,    from   choice    named 

flowers,  Is. 
Datura,     double    white    and 

purple 
Daviesia  saligna 
Delphinium  grandifloruni 

„     choice  varieties  separate 
Dentaria  pentaphylla 
Dianthus  Chinensis,  extra  fine 

double 
Digitalis  grandiflora 
Eccremocarpus  scaber 
Egg   plant,   new  long   white, 

from  China 
Elichrysum,  superb  new  var., 

from  the  Swan  River 
Erica  andrormediflora") 
„    Cavendishii  > 

„     vernix  eoccinea  J 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum 
Eutoca  Menziesti 
Fuchsia      fulgens,     splendid 
dark  varieties,  Is. 
,,    from    the    finest  named 
show  flowers,  Is. 
Gaillardia  coccinea  splendens 

„    Wellsiana 
Gardoquia  betonicoides,  Is. 
Genista  tinctoria,  beautiful 
Geranium,     from    the    finest 
named  show  flowers,ls. 
Gesnera  Cooperii 
Geum  grandiflorum 
Gilia  splendens  nova 

„    nivalis  new 
Gladiolus  Herbertiana 
Gloxinia  rubra  Splendens,  Is. 
^_  „     Youngii,  Is. 

„    Menziesii,  Is. 
Godetia  rosea  splendens 
„     aurea 
,,    pubescens 
Grahamia  aromatica 
Heartsease,     from      choicest 
named    show    flowers 
saved  by  Thomson  and 
other  eminent  growers. 
Hibiscus  Manihot,  splendid 
„     liliflorus  var.  Barclayana, 


Hovea  Manglesii 
Hugelia  coerulea 
Ipomcea  rubra  ccerulea,  Is. 

„    triloba  alba 
Ipomopsis  elegans 
Jacohea,  double  dark  crimson 
Kennedya,  choice  kinds 
Lallemantia  pellata 
Larkspur,  German,  fine  mixed 
Lisianthus   Russellianus,   Is., 
with  printed  directions 
Linum,  choice  varieties 

,,  quadrifolium 
Loasa  pentlandica 
Lobelia  ramosa,  beautiful 

„     propinqua,  very  pretty 
Lupinus  Hartwegii 
„    ramosus  alba 
„    German,  12  vars.,  mixed 
Lychnis  alba  nova 
Marigold,  French  and  African, 
20  vars.  separate,  most 
superb,   7s.  Gd.,  raised 
by  Mr.  Usher. 
Martynia  fragrans,  Is. 
Maurandia  Barclayana 

,,    rosea 
Melissa  grandiflora 
Mesembryantbemum  albo 

,,     pyropseum 
Mimosa  leucocephala 
Mimulus     Denhamii,     sweet- 
scented 
,,     splendens 
Morina  longifolia 
Myosotis  palustris,  or  Forget- 
me-not 
Nemophila  discoidalis,  black 

„    striata,  quite  new,  Is 
Nepeta  macrantha 
Niootiana,  scarlet 
CEnothera  Drummondii 
,,     odorata 
„    speciosa,  pretty 
Pap  aver  bracteata 

„    alpina  lutea 
Passiflora  edulis 
Paulownia  imperialis 
Pentstemon  splendens 
Petunia  grandiflora,  beautiful 
Phlox  Drummondii 
„    large  crimson 
„    choice  perennial  vars. 
Picotee,  saved  from  the  finest 
English  named  flowers. 
Is. 
Pimelia  hypericifolia  &  rosea 
Pink,  intermediate,  very  pretty 
Pink,  from  fine  named  flow- 
ers. Is. 
,,     Chinese,  new  double,  fine 
Phalangium  liUago 
Polemonium        grandiflorum, 

from  Northern  India 
Polyanthus,  fine  mixed,  from 
named  prize  flowers,Ls. 
Poeonia,  finest  mixed 
Portulaca  splendens 
Poppy)  fine   mixed   from  im- 
ported varieties 
Potentilla  insignis 

,,     grandiflora 
Primula  cortusoides 
,,    sinensis  rubra,  fimbriata 
,,     alba,  ditto 


UNEii  a        iVarxeii's  Advertisement— continued. 
Wallflower,     new    double    gi-  j  Xeranthemuni    rubustum 

gantic,  bronzy  red,  Is.  teum 

"Wahlenbergia  capillaris  |  Zinnia  Elegans,  mixed 

With  many  other  varieties  too  numerous  for  insertion.  See 
General  Catalogue,  and  "Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet," 
for  March. 

GERMAN  SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
Asters,  24  vars.  imported,  very  beautiful    5    0  the  collection, 

,,       12  do.  3 

Balsams,  12  do.,  very  fine  and  double  . .  3 
Cockscombs,  12  do,,  beautiful  . .  . ,  3 
Hollyhocks,  12  do.,         do.  .'.         . .     3 

Larkspurs,  12  do.,  splendid.  . .         . .     3 

Peonies,  12  do.  . .  , 3 

Poppies,  12  do.  3 

Scabious,  12  do.,  splendid  ..        ..3    0 

Stocks,  36  do.,  most  beautiful  anddouble    6    0 

„       12  do.,  Wall-leaved  . .         ..30 

,,       12  do.,  Giant Brompton  ..         ..     3    fi 

Wallflower,  8  do.,  very  handsome  ..30  " 

Zinnias,  12  do.,  beautiful 30  " 

The  above  German  seeds  are  all  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended. 


CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  small  Stock 
I  °f  tJe/oHowing  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Many  of  the  sorts, 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  their  Foreman,  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  wan-anted  to  he 
quite  new,  and  correct  to  name 

en  ™?CALE  0F  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
jO  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. ..  .for  12s 

do.           ....  „    8s! 
do 6s. 


30  ,     do.  do. 

20  do.  do. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia. 
Clintonia  pulchella. 
Martynia  fragrans. 
Didiscus  cseruleus. 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum- 
Nemophila  discoidalis. 
Podotheca  capitata. 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii. 
Finest  German  Asters 


Rhodanthe  Manglesii.' 
Phlox  Drummondii. 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor. 
Nemesia  florahunda. 
Schizanthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock. 


Beet,  Whyte's  fine  blood- 
red,  extra,  p.  pkt.  0     6 
„    Brazilian,    variega- 
ted, beautiful  for 
garnishing    -        -  0    6 
Broccoli,  Walcheren,  true, 

comesin  very  early  0    6 
.,     Elletson's      Superb 
April  White  Broc- 
coli,- with  instruc- 
tions for    culture  5    0 
„    Metcalfe's  imperial 

Pink  Cape      -        -  0    6 
„    Early  white  aiitumn  0    6 
,,     Cheltenham,  new,  a 
very     large     and 
most  excellent  late 
variety  -        -        -  0     6 
,,     Warner's    new    su- 
perb White  -       -  0    6 
„    Hale's  new  Hardy 
Cape,    a  very   su- 
perior kind  -       -  0    6 
Brussels     Sprouts,     im- 
ported -       -       -  0    6 
Cabbage,    Warner's    In- 
comparable,    the 
earliest  sort  known, 
most  delicious  fla- 
vour     -       -       -  0    6 
„  The    Queen    (new), 

very  fine  flavour  -06 
Carrot,  fine  Scarlet  Stud- 
ley         -       .        _  0    G 
Cauliflower,     fine     early 

Asiatic  -       -  0    6 

,,    Large,  late  London, 
fine        -        -        -  0 


Celery,  White,   The  Mon- 
ster      -      p.  pkt.  0 
,,     Wonder,  large  Red, 
solid     -       -        _  0 
Cove  tronchouda,  a  deli- 
cious vegetable    -  0 
Endive,  new  transparent 
yellow,  beautifully 
curled  -        _        _  0 
Lettuce,  Paris  Cos,  extra  0 
,,     ImperialWinterCos  0 
,,    New  Summer  Cab- 
bage     -       _       _  0 
„    New    Winter    Cab- 
bage     -       _       _  0 
Ohio  Squash,  a  most  de- 
licious variety   of 
vegetable  marrow  0 
Onion,  large  White  Por- 
tugal   -       _       _0 
,,   *Large  Madeira,  new  0 
Parsley,   extra  fine  dou- 
ble curled,  beauti- 
ful for  garnishing  0 
Radish,  early  short  top, 
ti*ansparent  -        -0 
„    French     scarlet, 

olive-shaped-       -  0 
Scandix  bulbosa,  or  Tur- 
nip-rooted   Cher- 
vil,  a  most   deli- 
cious vegetable    -  0 
Strawberry,  Alpine,  Red 

and  White    -        _  0 
Turnip,  Early  Snowball, 
fine       -       -       _  0 


A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  height 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  principal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds' 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  he  had  011 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Mar.  14. 


15 


d. 
0 


0 


A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  may  be 
had  on  application,  by  post,  as  a  single  letter. 


CELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER    SEEDS,  with 
^  full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours  &c 
100  varieties  choice  Annuals,  including  the  most 

approved  new  „ 

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        ."      5 

20  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      4 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns 7 

12  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        '. '.      5 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Annuals,  including 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Portulaca,  Rhodanthe, 
Sedum  azureum,  Brachycome,  Mesembryan- 
themum tricolor,  Martynia  fragrans,  &e. 
20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Perennials,  including 
Calceolaria,  Fuchsia,  Petunia,  Cineraria,  Cho- 

rozemas,  &c.  

20  vars.  choice  hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials, 
including   fine   Hollyhock,    Pansy,    Emperor 

Stock,  <fcc .... 

The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed,  or  packets 
as  follows : 


10 


5    0 


Per  packet. — s. 
Calceolaria,   carefully 
saved      from,     choice 

flowers 0 

Fuchsia,  ditto 1 

Cineraria,  ditto 1 

Geranium,  ditto 2 

Pansy,  ditto    1 

Antirrhinum,  ditto  ....     0 
Dahlia,  ditto 0 


Per  packet. — s.    d. 

Petunia,     from     choice 
flowers l    0 

Phlox      Drummondii, 
from  20  fine  varieties    0    6 

Ditto,  scarlet  and  crim- 
son     l    0 

Gladiolus,  from  splendid 
summer  hybrids    ....     0    6 


Is. 

each. 


Is. 

„    sinensis  Parkerii,  Is. 
,,    speciosa 
„     coccineus 
Hollyhocks,  24  sorts    mixed, 

extra  fine 
„    new       rose       Camellia, 

flowered 


Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Rhododendron  campanulatum 

beautiful,  Is. 
Salpiglossis,  20  varieties  mixed; 
superb 
„    4  varieties,  separate 
Salvia  patens 

,,    3  other  named  sorts 
Sanvitalia  procumbens 
Scabiosa, German  mixed,extra 

fine 
Schizanthus  albus 

,,    retusus  superbus 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii,  sweet 

scented 
Silene  speciosa 
Solarium  cerasiforme 
Stachye  coccinea 
Statice  cephalanthe 
Stocks,  German  imported,  24 
varieties,  mixed 
„    Queen's   Bouquet,    most 

beautiful,  new,  Is. 
,,    Moss's,  intermediate 
,,    Emperor,  new  and  splen- 
did 
„    Chamois,    yellow,    large 
flower,  Is. 
Sweet  William,  double  varie- 
gated 
„    dark  rich  colour 

Tetranema  Mexicana,  new,  Is 
Thunbergia,  mixed 
Torenia  scabra 
Tradescantia  ere  eta 
Tropreolum  Jarrattii 

„     brachyseras 

„     pentaphyllum 
Tweedia  ccerulea 

Verbena,  from  the  newest  and 
best  named  flowers 

Veronica  speciosa,  new  and 
beautiful,  Is. 

Viola  erecta 

Vinca  rosea  and  alba 

Viscaria  oculata 

Wallflower,  new  violet 
„    dwarf  blood  colour,  su- 
perb 


THE  BEST  FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENAS  OF  1845.    ' 
TXflLLlAM    MILLER  will  commence  sending  out 
*  »     the  last  week  in  March,  in  stout  tin  cases  (or  in  pots,  if 
required),  post  free,  12  new,  choice,  and  very  distinct  FUCH- 
SIAS, fit  for  Exhibition,  for  7s.  Gd.;  12   extra  first  rate,  very 
distinct  varieties  (all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season) 
such  as  Alfred  the  Great,  Amethyst,  Admiral,  Brutus,  Bal- 
loonii,  Superb,  Coventina,   Chubby-boy,  Captivation,  Duke  of 
York,  Delicatissima,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Eminent,  Expansa, 
Formosissima,  Highland  Chief,  Hero,  Hamlet,   Helena,  Impel 
rialis,  Incomparable,  Junius,  Lurd  Ashley,  Lord  Sandon,  Lady 
Sale,  La  Polka,  Mayneii  grandiflora,  Magnet,   Mrs.  Fry,  Mon- 
strosa,  Mrs.  Bayley,  Nymph,  Oberon,  Othello,  Picta,  Pickwick 
Pulchella  carnea,    Pluto,   Pillar  of  Beauty,    Queen   Victoria* 
Queen  of  Beauties,  Roderic  Dhu,  Rosabella,  Snowball,  Sultan' 
Shakspeare,  Surpass,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  Sir  W.  Magnay,  Sylph^ 
Theophrastus,  and  Unique,  for  15s.  the  dozen.     Also  12  extra 
good,  distinct  VERBENAS,  such  as  Alba  Magna,  Alice  Haw- 
thorn, Avalanche,  Beauty,  Beauty  Supreme,  Barkerii,  Bedford 
Beauty,  Bloomfield  Beauty,  British  Queen,  Celestina,  Childe 
Harold,  Defiance,  Duke  of  York,  Desirable,  Emma,  Enchantress 
Fair  Rosamond,  Favourite,  Hebe,  Hudibras,  Hudsonii,  Incar- 
nata,    Jewess,    Louis-Philippe,    Leonora,    Minerva,    Maid  of 
Athens,  Medora,  Magnificent,  Master  Polaskii,  Mulberry,  Pene- 
lope, Princess  Royal,  Perfection  of  England,  Rose  d'Amour 
Speciosissima,   Skinnerii,   Tresor  Parfait,   Tricolor  Alba,  The 
Giant,  Tweediana,  Picta,  Vesta,  for  Gs.  the  dozen.    Those  per- 
sons ordering  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  the  sorts  they 
already  possess,  that  W.  M.  may  send  other  suitable  varieties. 
— Printed  priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  (giving  the  colours  of 
the  Fuchsias,  and  description  of  the  new  Seedlings  for  1846,)  at 
the  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

P.S.  On  account  of  the  forward  state  of  the  season,  a  great 
many  of  the  sorts  may  be  had  at  once,  and  in  good  plants. 


Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  the 
best  in  cultivation,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  applicants. 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.  —Mar.  14. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 
Tfif    J.  EPPS,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  inform  the  admirers 

»  »  •  of  this  flower  that  he  purposes  sending  out,  in  the 
first  week  in  April,  the  following  distinct  FUCHSIAS,  feeling 
confident  they  cannot  fail  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  :— 

LADY  JULIA. — This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  waxy  white, 
tube  and  sepals  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  vivid  crim- 
son, habit  good,  and  has  merited  the  following  high  opinions  : 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  July  19. — "J.  W. —  The  white  is  very 
pretty  and  the  contrast  striking  ■  even  the  green  tips  seem 
almost  ornamental,  instead  of  a  blemish." 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  9. —  "J.  W.  T. —  The  variety 
No.  1,  with  white  tube  and  sepals  and  rosy  crimson  corolla,  is 
a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  we  have 
seen."    10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

COUNTESS  OF  CORNWALLIS.— This  Fuchsia  is  remark- 
ably striking,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  and  distinct 
variety  yet  raised.  The  habit  is  very  fine  (like  Eppsii),  and  a 
profuse  bloomer.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Lindley  and  G.  Glcnny,  F.H.S. : — 

Gardeners'  CJironicle,  Arou.  1. — "  W.  J.  E.— Your  Seedling  is  a 
handsome  variety.  Light  tube  slightly  striped  with  pink, 
sepals  expanding  freely,  disclosing  a  fine  rosy  crimson  corolla! 
The  flower  is  fine  in  texture,  and  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the 
light  varieties." 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct  25. — "Mr.  Epps's  Fuchsia. —  Rich 
scarlet  corolla  ;  pale — nearly  white  sepals  ;  very  striking,  and, 
if  the  habit  be  good,  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  'Nymph' and 
'  Queen  of  Beauties.' "    10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  VIRGINS.— This  also  is  very  attractive, 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction.  The  tube  and  sepals  light  buff] 
corolla  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  purple,  superior 
to  the  "Queen  of  Beauties."  This  flower  has  only  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  G. — "  W.  K. — A  very  pretty  light 
variety,  having  a  fine  crimson  purple  corolla."  10s.  Gd.  per 
plant. 

The  set  \l.  7s.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  three 
of  each  are  taken. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance. — Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Mar.  14. 


THE  BEST  VERBENAS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

GEO.  SMITH  has  pleasure  in  offering  his  matchless 
SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  of  which  G.  S.  warrants  them 
to  surpass  any  other  eight  known.    Seven  of  them  have  taken 
First-class    Prizes  ;  they  are  large,  of  first-rate  form,  five  of 
them  beautifully  edged  or  spotted.     They  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  seen  them.     Tobe  sent  out  thelast  week 
in  April,  at  30s.  the  set,  or  5s.  per  plant,  post  free,  viz. — 
Duches?  of  Sutherland,  fine  blush  with  bright  cherry  eye 
obtained  the   First  Seedling  Prize  at    the   Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  London  ;  First  at  Cremorne  Gardens. 
Due  de  NEsiounSi   fine  rose    with  yellow  eye  ;    first  at  the 

Royal  Metropolitan. 
Emperor,  bright  crimson  with  white  eye ;  first  class  at  the 

Royal  Surrey  Gardens. 
Lovely  Ann,  vivid  scarlet  edged  with  pink :    first  class  at 

High  gate. 
Modesta,  fine  cream  with  rose  spot. 
Miss  Watson,  glossy  blush  with  yellow  eye  ;    first  class  at  the 

Royal  Metropolitan. 
Merry  Monarch,  bright  scarlet  edged  with  dark  rose  ■  first 

class  at  Highgate. 
Queen  of  Beauties,  delicate  pink  with  rose  spot. 

G.  S.  has  a  Seedling  Petunia,  Alba  Magna,  a  large  pure  white, 
me  throat  vemed  with  violet.  It  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  allowed  by  Nurserymen  and  Florists  to 
be  the  best  white  Petunia  they  had  seen.  It  was  also  favour- 
ably noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Price  3s.  Gd.  per  plant. 
G.  S.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias, 
&c,  is  now  ready,  containing  every  leading  variety,  they 
having  obtained  the  first  prizes  at  all  the  great  shows  round 
London.  The  following  kinds  are  now  ready,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  all  fine  and  large,  with  decided  colours,  of  good 
form,  at  10s.  per  dozen  ;  if  by  post,  postage  free  ;  or  if  by  rail- 
way, hamper  and  package  gratis,  viz,  : — 

Atrosanguinea,  Avalanche,  Array,  Beauty  Supreme,  Beauty 
(Smiths),  Bloomfield  Beauty,  Duke  of  York,  Defiance  (Pear- 
son s),  Delicata,  Er.celsa  (Smith's),  Emma,  Enchantress,  Ele- 
gans, Fair  Rosamond,  Grandis,  Garland,  Gladiator,  Hudibras, 
Hebe,  Louis  Philippe,  Lilac  Perfection,  Magnifica,  Messenger, 
I'uultn,  Princess  Royal  (Tiley's),  Queen  of  England,  Rose 
d  Amour,  Rose  Charmante,  Speciosissima,  Timandra,  the 
Giant,  Tricolor  Alba,  the  Favourite,  and  Vesta. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accom- 
panied by  cash  or  reference. 

Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  near  London. 


SEA-SIDE  PLANTING— BLACK  SALLOW. 
TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
*J  state  that  he  has  just  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  plan  of  planting 
maritime  situations,  as  most  succe'ssfully  adopted  on  exposed 
north-west  situations  on  the  Cliffs  of  the  German  Ocean  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  This  triumph  of  Arboriculture  has  been 
chiefly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  NORFOLK  BLACK 
SALLOW — a  most  determined  grower,  even  when  closely  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  sea  air.  Yarmouth,  Hunstanton, 
Harwich,  Aberystwith,  Brighton,  Bridlington,  and  other  sea- 
side towns  and  villages,  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this 
tree  ;  so  that  the  long  wished-for  desideratum,  that  of  being 
able  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  from  the  shelter 
of  a  sylvan  bower,  is  now  being  supplied  on  the  easiest  of 
terms. 

Strong  slips,  package  included,  and  carriage  paid  to  London 
or  Hull,  10s.  per  100.      Important  directions  with  each  packet. 

J.  G.  continues  to  supply  plants  of  his  valuable  HIGHLAND 
PINE-TREE  at  from  5s.  to  50s.  per  1000,  according  to  size. 
"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine,"— Duke  of 
Newcastle. — Nurseries,  Norwich,  March  14. 

TESSOP'S  NURSERY,  CHELTENHAM,  Esta- 
"  blished  in  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peculiar 
advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-Bailiffs  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


11.— 1846.] 
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wnwFKs8  'H ■£%%%&  ?iven'  tlmt  tl,e  exhibitions' of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the   Society's  Garden  in  the  ore 
smt  season,  will  take  place  on  the  fokwfcS  S  VI  ilUMY.S~ 
^ti;,??na)^f  ,1     UDe  laC^d  ''^  U  ■•  and  Ulat  Tuesday,  AprilVl 
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NURSERYMEN 

AND 

FLORISTS 


TO 
HER  MAJESTY 
THE   QUEEN. 


Y°UELL  &  CO.  beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Panel-  ctS^?T'fe  '°  their  a«™rtisement  in  last  week's 
bona,  «£££££!?  .e „newcst  "nd  very  best  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
fS  Carn-ations  and  Picotees,  Pansies,  Petunias,  Cinerarias 

laspber^y  'baCe0US  HantS'  &°-  &c-  «  weU  **  'the  FasVolff 

^"Sa  ^ry;^7,righthours  to  L°nd°r 


SATURDAY^MARCH  14,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK 

TuBflDAr,      lUar.  17/  Horticultural          .        .  a  _  „ 

1  Ltnnean                  .  '       ^  *■"• 

Wbdnmbay,   —   18fS?cle'yof  An"      ■  il'Z' 

(.Microscopical  "        „  ™- 

S*ht«i,at,        _   21_Koyal  Botanic        .        '  "        •        8  *■«• 


•    t  \m,a  kv,™nths'  ™th  a  crust  neariv  ha,f  ™n 
^  /  ^;i,and  aSuhard  as  freestone;  and  there's 
no  doubt  that  such  deposits  are  accumulation  a 
hot  water  bo,  ers  and  tanks,  with  more  or  Ies     ra 
pdity j  according  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  em 
ployed.     Indeed,  everyone  who  has   a  hot  water 


upon  the  metal.     Upon  both  oflheTe'  point    i 
c'lXdorTf    ^^.f^ed,  and  ■£  led f  that 
he  had  adopted  the  plan  with  ail  the  engines  under 
his   superintendence.      The  quantity  of    ammonfa 
used  on  the  Southampton  Railway  h  at  the  rate  of 

cost  0°nhTy  1"0°-Or  ?°°°  *  °f  water.  The 
cost  of  the  ammonia  is  about  3d.  per  lb.-Mr 
GooDlrP  had  also  seen  experiments  made  on  he 
engines  of  steam-vessels,  one  of  which,  George  the 

Fourth  had  its_  boiler  completely  incrusted  b„t 
1 11  ♦„  txPfrimfnt  had  been  carried  on  for  six 
weeks,  the  boi  ers  became  clean.     It  had  also  been 

e  4t  hor,ra11  Stati°n,ary  «S*W™   engine   0f 

S  ^fZ^kins  with  saIt  water>  a"d  [h° 

The  lesson  which  gardeners  should  learn  from 

his  important  practical  communication  is.  thatTf 

orlr       ,l,t0  ^6P  ahot-w^r  apparatus  in  vorking 

coming"1?,0"'  J"nni"g  l,he  Hsk  °f  the  interior  be? 
coming      furred      up,  they  will  invariably  add  one 

everv  lotr™"™  (°T  muriate  °' ammonia.)  to 
rateu7isfillfd.l0nS  °f  Waterwith^h  their  a/pa- 

During  the  past  week  Lord  George  Bentinck 

the  PoeT\  CtUnDg  t0  2e  H°Use  of  Common  on 
drie  tenpiSE-T'  *  He  haS  discovered  that  kiln" 
cl  arro,l  w  1,  ™?  "^  gT°W'  and  that  either  lime  ot 
charcoal  wil    make  diseased  Potatoes  keep     His 

ionte'vf  ^  haVe  gain6d  the  first  P^ce  of  erud 
t.on  from  the  nearest  maltster  ;  the  latter  we  shnnlrl 
have  thought  he  had  picked  out  of  the  Sports  of  the 

b  LC„°r/f  IT!8 lthe  .—"ions  he  Ls  bet Z 
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for  if  thev  UCC,eed,ngCr°P  more  doubtful  than  ever 
nyenSl„d18S4l0aanTm?  *K?e  ™™»™ 
formidable  degree k  184  w"'  m™^d  ilself'in  a 
worst  consequence  in  184fiUtl,UOk  °Ut  f'°r  the 
the  United  Stat^inH-.  '  Vhe  exr>erience  of 
evidence  lXVondrtte;(;andas,  the  gathering 
strongly  to  point  out ,  ^   by  "S  Seems  so 

£§§3*5382=5 

snowing  the   quantity    of  produce   of   i«  Atw        1 

uX'  ord-inay  be  °htai-d  ?ice;„o,En;,dfar 

under  ordinary  circumstances.     This   wfll    Pnlll' 

it  le  calculation  will  serve  to  correct  it      N„   i   ',! 

eip-ht   t„/  Potatoes   are  averaged  at  only 

o£n  '  2s  orevaeCne',fth00nUSh  P^of  «o.2 
taken  at  only  fTt^  &? £ ^C^A 
15  tons  instead  of  25,  and  so  on. 

Mtefefabts4 ^aSo6  fffi&KE  °f  d"- Cr0pS  °.f  «™ 


„„"       .  v   j"""    «uu   uas   a  not-water 

apparatus  ,0  action  must,  unless  he  constantly  ues 
ram  water  expect  to  be  obliged  some  day  to  duU  It 
down  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  cleaned       P 
This  inconvenience  is  more  serious  than  is  com 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  just  spoken  of 
Dr.  Ritterbrandt  proposes  to  use  the  salts  of™, 
mm**  being  known  That  if  to  a  soluble  °{Uof 
!  lime  be  added  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  acid  wWch  held 
in  solution  the  lime  unites  with  the  ammonia ,  while 
the   carbonic   ac  d  of  the  parV,nr,ot„     e  . 

combines    and    faHs°  down  "hlT Z  °1 L*T  to 

s::  Tiimebe:ng  Hheated' the  S3p»ia 

camonate    ot    lime    combines    with    the    wit    pf 
ammon,a,_is  re-dissolved,   and   the    carbonate    of 

»f  »Ti  „„M  ta  ;„r 'i t.™  s  he  ,°;„*  * 

Kition  of  heat,  it  onlv  rem  .mo.i  .„  t     J        apph- 
iTbcS,   oft,   alteeov  e,i°  ..J  1„T,*rS  "" 

nd  ,,  therefore  explained  by  the  following  Cram 

[unate  of  Ammonia  '-n, 

Muriatic  Acid 
and 
I  Ammonia. 


Average  Produce  per  Acre. 


1.  Turnips 

2.  Carrots 

3.  Parsnips 

4.  Potatoes 

5.  Barley    . 

6.  Oats       . 

7.  Peas  .    . 

8.  Beans 

9.  Wheat 


lbs. 


Water.     SS 


o 


28  tons,  or  S6000  51800.0   3309  G 
15  tons,  or  33000  29433.6   31289 
12  tons,   or  26880  21542  7 
8  tons,  or  1792o|  14228^5 


.5  o 


or  1800 

or  1700 

or  1600 

or  1750 

or  1680 


irbonate  of  Lime, 

in  insoluble  salt, 

consists  of    . . 


consists  of 


1020.0 
655.2 
599.0 
581.2 


■Muriate  of  Mme, 
soluble. 


and 


Lime  ; 


:  Carbonic  Acid.  .  .Carbonate  of  Ammonia 

eS;kof  tS;«  -* 

^^^Sth^SsuS 

>i»te  which  tr         ,COnSideration>  there  were  two 

hk'tfa  deS,r°UTS, of  hrin?  ™de  elear 

'«%  prevent  the  J    ~ 7^  ??  ammonia  did 

e  applfcation   of %£  P0S"-;  and  the  second>  ^at 
M     «ion   of  the  muriate  when  applied   to 


obliging  as  to  make^sp^ting  ^  ^Sd 

tnionsSh0Bu  lid  T^  Hn^er  ^  theirfencoemmmen„d  - 
tions.  But,  said  Lord  George,  the  very  worst  Po- 
tatoes, if  you  spread  them  out  on  the  floo/ofa UPeaOh- 

tlaX  n?,USt  them-With  fluick-lime  every  day 
rolij  "J™  lS  con™rted  into  starch  J) 
(O  magms  posthac  inimicis  risus  !)  will  form  Li 
healthy  shoots;  and  all  at  the  small  e-ensTofS 

Peach  houses6  ^  \U  &  ^  that  »  have  not. 
reach-houses  all  over  the  country,  and  that  neonlp 

employed  in  turning  over  rotten  Potatoes  *.d  dust 

ing  them  until  the  marvellous  conversion^  rottet 

ab  e  Z  to  HarCh  1  6ffeCted'  Sh0uld  be  w  unrea so^ 
able  as  to  demand  wages  for  their  trouble. 

this  exhibition  in  St.  Stephen's  forces  us  bapk  tn 

he  question  of  what  was  tile  cause  of' the  disease 

I    may  by  some  be  assumed  that  the  unvaryW 

success   which   has    attended   our  earliest "?2°g 

Pototo^  (^\23  aDd  3°'  1845 >f  ^ ep  n'the" 
Potato  dry,  m  which  manner  only  do  either  lime  or 
charred  materials  appear  to  actfis  a  proof  of  the 
ruth  of  our  original  hypothesis  Augu^  23,  llS) 
that  the  peculiar  atmospheric  causes  of  1845  pro' 
diced  the  mischief.     For  ourselves,  we  are  wedded 

iUtZrZ  °nyin  ^^  t0  'his  matter,  and 
tnat  is,  that  the  evil  was  not  caused  by  fun°-i      At 

mospheric   conditions  seemed  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culty best,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  rational 
solution,  we  have  looked  to  them  ;  but  we  are  now 
bound  to  say  that  circumstances  have  by  decree 
come  to  our  knowledge  which  weaken  this  ifyno 

value  llT%-if  th6y  t  "0t  entire,y  £S 
value.     So  long  since  as  the  autumn  of  last  year  we 

Tmlt  TTB  °f  the.8i^uI-  f-t,  that  P'ota  oe 
of  1844  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
upon  being  placed  in  dry  sand  under  a  Shed  where 
they  were  guarded  from  the  weather,  produced  dis- 

St  n  iera;  but  ftheir  ^a,ad^  "W3  8. 

•erent  in  its  aspect  from  that  of  the.  open  fields  and 

pecltrnCaTh  atRd-r  ,giVe  "Se  to  a -ry  diff"  nt 
^ehiSnTtl^tthlS 

August    ,T         'M844'a»d  kept  in  reserve  "till 
-round  It'  th6y  "ere  Planted  in  the  "Pen 

irs^i0TSstor,arfactisraentioned^ 

'  lsJ4hlIrl0kS7aS  v  the  murrain  was  engendered  in 
1844  and  only  showed  itself  in  1845  The  facta 
may,  perhaps,  be  otherwise  interpreted  but  hey 
seem  to  point  to  that  conclusion.  The  ^  are  scarS 
reconcileable    with    the    aetinn    , \i-J    r  t y 

seasnn=    p-  „f  •  V     .actI0n    of     unfavourable 

tended  for    l"?  T*™?'  which   vvas   first  e°»" 

teiiuea  lor,  we    believe,  by   Mr.  Moore    of  nine     t,nn     <•     •   '  ■";-.-»-■  r—««v»i  "ot  equally  nalat- 

M  haVin-Ce  °een  recognised  bv  oL^f  roota  to  wWeh  a.'0"  *°  ^  eXCelient  <tW<f£* 
undoubted  authority,  amono- whom   Dr  >.„„„„  I  ™°_t,s- to/hich  _alone  reference  is  made  in  these 


35  bsh. 
40  bsh. 
25  bsh. 
27*bsh. 
loV^lf1    ;„  2S  bsh-  <»    1680 

11  Jerusff  PlantS  or8000° 

12  B^chokes'500  0*.,  or  28000 

Peas      c,7  y^bbages,  and  the  smallest  in 

1  Cabbages       ..        .  .*?• 

2  Beet     ..        ..        "        ..1 

3  Carrots 
i  Jerusalem  Artichoke's 

5  Beans  .... 

6  Parsnips         .  "  "  581. 

7  Turnips  ..  "  "  fg.t 

8  Potatoes         .  "  "  ":''! 

9  Peas     ..  "  "•  4''3-7 

10  Wheat..  "'        "         ••  ®9-* 

11  Barley..  J18.4 

12  Oats     ..  20J.9 

13  Buckwheat  .'.        "        "  H's 


1  Beet     .. 

2  Cabbage        ..      .]; 

3  Jerusalem  Artichoke's 

4  Pai-snips 

5  Carrots 

6  Turnips 

7  Potatoes        .',        " 

8  Beans  . . 

9  Barley.. 


8332.5 
5640.0 
S4S7.8 
5204.0 
3783.4 
3752.0 
34S7.3 
1560.2 
1520.1 


10  Peas    „  ..  ••  -  }$*•} 

11  Oats     ..  .  ••  -  YJil-l 

12  Wheat..  .  •■  •  "»|-« 

13  Buckwheat  ..  ..  "  "^ 

The  great  value  of  a  Cabbage  crop  is'here  anna 

n  ;  /°r/ ^  r'ldent  that  if  'a«d  isP  planted  S 
Drumhead  Cabbages,  two  feet  apart,  and  hey  can 
be  made  to  weigh  8  lbs.  each,  a  greater  amount  of 

Be°edtWlcbh  Cahfed  S*  -^ ^  -5S^ 
oeet,  which  Cabbages  beat  in  nutritive  matter  bnt 

give  p  ace  to  in  absolute  quantity.     Beet  howevpr 

theangrfhPa]atable  aDd  SaleaWe^  excepT'for  latt  e' 
than  Cabbages,  must  rank  lower.     Then  »     u 

what  enormous  quantities  of  food  may  be  derived 

from  Carrots  Parsnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and 

Beans,  each  of  which  ranks  above  Pota  fes  in  whTt 

ever  way  they  are  regarded.     As  to  Jemsa  em ^  Ar 

tichokes,  they  appear  to  be  far  beyond  the  Pottto 

in  real  value,  althouo-h  nerhans  It  i      11        , 

able  :  for.inadditinnT'r„r„!LS,',not  ^^palnt. 


-e  boilers  did  not  p=^uaSi^ 

ertect^and  Mr.  Goodsir  must  more  especially  be  men 


whom  Dr.'GREviLLE 


Tables,  they  wilfgrow  fa  ^  poolesT  sllVa^e 
no  storing  during  winter,  and  ?hen-  C0S  woody 
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^%SS*K^*  s>eaks  tbusof 

produce  a  greater  weight  of  tube rs  x  ^ 

It  bears  frost  outhe^ber^^  ^jr.  .  .{ 
eyes,  buds,  or  sets,  nunc  °«  notoriously 

A  land,  and  P^-lf^SSd  it  as  fooa 
late  in  forming  its  tubers  J.  have  (^  ^ 

for  game  ;  pheasants  devour  »t  Fef>V  n0  fnrther 
as  the  frost  does  not   affect  it,  it  *etm1^  !  have 

attention  than  to  be  *■#«*»*£  7^  plant  for 

a  good  deal  to  say  reS^'2s  ^etoo  crowded  °°W  *** 
agriculture,  but  your  columns  are  too 

the  Potato  question  to  ^.f^X^some  vegetable 
fally-sumce  it  ^,^»*g™£L  .disease,  al- 
of  the  easiest  culture,  not  subject  to  ay  h  are 
though  it  never  gets  good  usage  and  l«nn^ 

few  gardens  of  anyno, .  ^  «£  ^* 

S£«1fc*  lot*  is  generally  «t  *  J^* 
for  the  tubers,  the  stems ,mto £ toPP* ^  -mg . 

&  mtr^  s  ass  s"m  u  £*  ^ 

fe  OflolirTwe  would  not  have  anybody  crop  his 
lively  with  K«-S  Jg 

SNporttonofthelandmay  be  p  ante     -* 
The   .ame,  and  the  remaining  par    .™*  T"mP 
Thp  PrS  he  observes,  will  be  nutritious  food  dur- 
Kntishouldthere  be  -  ofcUori  as  to 
filing  them  that  may    e  overcome  b  J***^ 

fmssm 

rCt^P-s  olS  -ps,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 


£**!*?,  t*e*  nf  their  exertions  to  the  public.  wnuey  o  J         ,  better  be  disContimied.  Thus 


The  importance  of  Glass  to  gardeners,  and  the 

SS2T*ffi2 f&-  i*  laid  before 
Parliament  extremely  interesting:— 

SK^TE^S  «  *  resent  state  «** 
WGiaSSTheane'ce5sary  suspension  of  operations  pending 
rable  facilities  to  ah  branches  of  the  trade     y) 

demand  to  keep  up  the  price;  *«gg*  JF   been 
teen  the  consequence  ;  a"d  foreign  workmen 

-f-ori  which  has  occasioned  a  scarcity  ui  ■■»" 

of  duty,  the  ae.md1'      ,  ,  ld  not  he  supplied, 

beroXuTso^  addUionatTouses  have  commenced 

^"C^tt* the  want  of  a  sufficient 

^oT^S^t^  (window  glass)  had  any 


rt;  ™s  of Th,i  .  ».>»»  »  *•  p»bfc 

35-     L  addlUon  to  the  above,  the  new  houses .  ««5 

oo.     iu  »  o  half  crown  and  half  sheet,  total 

WOT^X^ng"  all,  m^aees^ingnearly  double 
new,  8,  making  in  a,  ^  the  _ 

^^vmdo^gTas  manufactured  is  supposed jto  be 

y  w  luble    Four  other  establishments  are  projected, 

D  V  hy  IT  Probably  make   glass    within    6    months. 

xThlC^  Thi  whole  of  the  glass  made  has  been  consumed  m 
Nearly  the  whole  ot  the  g  ^^  to  order;  and 

the  country  ;  any ^"'^P0  increased  consump- 

7  "arisesTarUy"    motion  in  price  ;  and  a  new 

V? w  arisen  from    the  demand  for    horticulture, 

wlucli  Toeing  a  trad,  of  itself,  and  is  yet  *  * 

iB/Tt  hence  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
i  ,tpr  i  have  been  no  sufferers  from  the  com- 

g  ^-r^a   halbeen  excited  ;  and  it  is  clear  that, 

fowX  anding  the  enormous  quantity  of  fore.gn 
?      K   over  to  England,  the  home  trade  was 

glass  Y°"gm0re  flourishing  condition  than  it  now  is. 

""We  are  ha^y  to  add  jhat  this  national  gain  has 

^SE^^S^^ul 
It  most  of  the  officers  discontinued  in  conse- 
Z  nf  these  reductions  have  already  been  pro- 
Sefo°r  S  the  remainder  of.  those  who  are  ca- 
nabte  of  further  service  will,  it  .s  expected  be  re- 
employed in  the_cmirseofjhenexis1x  months. 

Ta^s3  iTstndiTp'To  theapresenPt  time.     This  shall  be 

as  condse  as  possible  statement  appeared  in 

On  the  2  th  of  J"1?;'0"'  f  a  newmode  of 

the   Chronicle,  from  Mi.  ^.f'J^^  cf  some  of  ita 

^"^"a KM«d  ^.wSld  statement  never 
results  -a  more  mciu  a  bearing  more  clearly 

appeared  m  your   Sg%T&  explana- 
the  impression  of  simple  trutb.  g  ^  ^  a 

Jj011  °   w  ?•  lud  I  wth  all  your  readers  who  take  an 
Sttlnis^ect  would  V-  refer  to  this  com- 

m  Thffoltowing  week,  Mr.  Glendinning    without  any 
deS  »  A  — ed  «.  a  Hestat^nl,  two  o^- 

ho     T-  it  nossible  that  Mr.  Glendinning  objected  to 
by  hot  water,  it  wo  August,   Mr. 

by  results  I     Ho  pomU  out  September,  Mr. 

MurtySefurlhendaus%X another  "great  fact.''  He 
Wl  exhibited  Grapes,  and  beaten  eight  competitors. 
He  prtdiefs  his  plans' will  supersede  flue^aUd  pipes, 

.  1 „».      mnro    PT 


»  less  than  ou  per  kjk.     «>.=——  nrpdicts  his  plans  win  supeisouc  »-»~  »--  r-r     . 

ave  new  ones  started,  and  five  more    He  P^ts         Pre  ^^  d  req  ess 

vav      Nearly  all,  both  new  and  old,  are  mak-   ben  gcheape^  ^   ^^.^   an   mvltatlon 

are  under  way.     ^  earij- a  ^  ^  deffiand  for    fue))  k.     «  »  Glendinning  to  come  and 

ing ,  or  ah?"t  t«  ^ke  ^efg>as    ,  ^  mak;      |  from^  Mr..Mackenz.e^  »  ^^  Then  foUowed 

workmen  m  that  oranch    s  such 


; — 7r«r«?  a.  week  In  the  meantime  the  Belgians 
Wbeenobliged  to  'advance  their  men's  wages  and 
»  re  «tirely  laid  up  for  want  of  -en,  as  about  200 
of  .their  best  Workmen  have  been  abstracted  by  the 
temptation^  extravagant  wages  here  «>eb«t  c^n 
glass  makers  are  now  making  38s.  to  40s.  per  wee    , 

^W'kave  exchanged  the  excise  for  a  much 

severer  taskma-rter,  videlicet,  our  own  men  ;  and  mat- 
severei  u«=  »  j  the  ]abour  sup- 

*lv  Sw^Vmand^they  dictatl  whom  we  shall  or 
ftafl  »rt  employ,  and  what  number  of  aprent.ces  we 
dS  XS&*1  the.;manufacturers  canlexerc^e 


Ssa^«^^^*^^ 


in  a  similar  manner,  you  were  compel  .„  ™--,  — - 
while  vour  own  opinion  was  not  unfavourable  to  the 
tS£to  discussion  had  better  be  discontinued,  Thua 
5  consideration  of  a  subject  deserving  ***** 
niniediate  investigation,  postponed  for  twelve  months  m 
c^quence  of  its'having'assumed  a  personal  charter 
While  I  do  not  conceal  my  earnest  desire  to.  establish  a 
svs  em  which  my  physical  knowledge  tells  me  is  best 
fitted  to  attain  its  end,  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not 
Teal  either  myself  or  others  to  the  slightest  expression 

°ftoetheV27th  of  December,  1845  (more  than  a  year 
sine?  the  last  unfortunate  communication),  appeared  a 
™r  Bteued  "C."  reviving  the  subject,  pointing  * to 
Sar  adaptation  to  Vine-growing,  corroborating  the 
facts  previously  stated,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
the Attempt  extended  to  other  things.  On  the  3d 
jiS  in  the  present  year,  appeared  the  first 
f  ZT  Article  on  the  subject,  stating  that  we 
must  not  stpose  that  our  system  of  heating  had  arrived 
^t  the  end  of  all  alteration  for  the  better  ;"  that  there 
were  more  important  considerations  yet  to  be  entered 
ItlZ  the  form  of  a  boiler  or  adaptation  of  a  pipe. 
WW Admitting  that  we  heated  well,  you  contended  we 

svstem  at  Polmaise  was  an  advance  in  this  <™e«'ori, 
in  feS  vour  watch-word  was  the  sage  one-Advance! 
You  reprfoted  the  plans,  explained  their  mode  of  action, 
«,  ftr  as  the ^principle  of  atmospheric  currents  was  con- 
,  Jned  and  dre'^fresh  attention  to  Mr.  Murray's  great 
cerned,ancturewir  allusion  was 

and  uncontradicted  facts      un  ^  ^ 

again  made  to  tto  s^ecth'J°"  t  to  be  proved  ;  that 
its  applicability  to  stoves  uau j  *    j,     M  ,. 

petitors  ;  you  advised  those  wtt o  tion  t0  the 

suits  to  try  similar  means,  ana  uiew 

StSoSHrSSS1 

could  wish;  that  the  a™0SP"^  t[  temperature,  i3 
SZSS :rtShe  leaves Pweremovq 
consequence  ot  i»  »  same  NuD1bei« 

™e7 ^  ommunfeatiortom  Mr.  Ayres,  to  whom 
f^s  fair  toTemember  that  he  had  not  seen  MlJ 
Sh  arer's  communication,  and  who  (I  hear  him ,  willmj 
testimony)  is  seldom  to  he  seen  in  the  ranks  of  those- 

iS' 'ooSnJ.  tbt  it  »H1  Wl  to  prrfo..b,ehljjl1 

ES»>  ->■  w  w  p"'-"'!  t"  fid, 

^rl^^HHh? 


f  tetter  from  Mr.  Henderson,  stating  that  it  might  not 
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to  be  true,  is  applicable  not  only  to  horticulture,  but  to 
every  purpose  for  which  the  distribution  of  atmospheric 
heat  is  required,  and  which  may  readily  be  adapted  by 
varying  plans,  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  for 
which  it  is  needed— church,  factory,  hothouse,  stove  or 
greenhouse.  I  will  state  how  my  attention  became 
fixed  on  this  subject,  though  not  myself  possessing  a 
house  heated  on  this  system.  Being  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Chronicle,  I  saw  from  time  to  time  the  statements 
of  the  great  facts  I  have  named  ;  I  saw  some  abusing 
the  system  ;  some  contending  for  it ;  but  none  denying 
the  facts  ;  while  no  attempts  were  made  thoroughly  to 
examine  the  system  by  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
science,  to  see  whether  these  great  facts  were  not  exactly 
what  we  should  anticipate  if  the  system  were  so  ex- 
amined. I  felt  that  previous  study  of  this  branch  of 
physics  had  placed  me  in  a  position  to  aspire  to  this 
investigation.  It  is  now  before  your  readers,  for  them 
to  judge  of  its  accuracy;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  every 
step  in  the  argument  has  strengthened  me  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  philosophic  system 
for  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  heat  yet  proposed. 
I  prognosticate  its  complete  triumph,  for  it  is  a  step  in 
advance  ;  and  I  will  not  asperse  the  memories  of  those 
great  men  who  made  this  branch  of  philosophy  their 
study,  by  supposing  that  they  handed  down  to  us  state- 
ments as  axioms,  which  are  no  axioms ;  and  if  the  laws 
which  they  have  laid  down  on  this  subject  be  true, 
Polmaise  must  triumph. 

At  an  early  opportunity  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
'examine  such  new  adverse  arguments  as  may  arise, 
and  also  endeavour  to  produce  some  further  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  system. — D.  3.  Meeke,  Holmdale 
■House,  Nuffield. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS 
.  [snow  mould.] 
To  the  same  division  with  Mucor  and  Antennaria 
•belongs  a  very  curious  genus  which  is  developed  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  which  claims  notice  here  merely 
from  its  analogy  with  another  production,  which  may 
properly  be  considered  as  affecting  the  vitality  of  plants. 
It  was  first  discovered,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  by  Thiene- 
mann,  who  has  described  the  genus  under  the  name  of 
Chionyphe ;  but  two  other  species  have  since  occurred 
in  Germany,  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  developed  on  the  snow  in 
clear  weather,  when  the  sun  has  power  enough  to  melt 
the  outer  surface  of  the  snow,  without  the  existence  of  a 
general  thaw.  It  appears  to  spring  either  from  the  dung 
of  some  animal,  or  on  snow  which  is  impregnated  with 
dung  or  urine,  and  soon  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow  in  shining  fleecy  patches,  dotted  with  the  red  or  green 
fruit,  which  resembles  that  of  Mucor.  When  the  snow 
melts,  it  is  left  behind,  upon  the  subjacent  Grass,  in  the 
form  of  a  cobweb  stratum  of  great  delicacy,  which  soon 
(vanishes. 

The  truffles  have  also  their  representative  in  the  divi- 

^sion  with  which  we  are  occupied,  in  the  genus  Endogone, 
Xk.,  proposed  many  years  since,  but  only  lately  redis- 
covered in  France  by  Messrs.  Tulasne,  to  Jwhom  the 
credit  of  its  determination  is  due,  and  still  more  recently 
hy  Mr.  Broome,  in  Somersetshire,  whose  discoveries  in 
the  undergrown  Fungi  are  of  such  importance.  It  grows 
'Upon  Mosses  in  woods,  forming  little  downy  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  Pea,  filled  with  a  mass  of  threads,  surmounted 
■by  sporangia,  exactly  as  in  Mucor. 

The  plant  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  attention,  from 
its  analogy  with   Chionyphe,  though  of  a  very  different 
structure,  is  one  figured  and  described  in  a  late  Number 
of  the  "  Botanische  Zeitung,"  Aug.  16,  1844,  under  the 
name  of  Lanosa  nivalis,  by  Professor  Unger  of  Gratz. 
"Unlike  the  former,  it  is  developed  beneath  the  snow,  and 
■is   in  certain    seasons  extremely   destructive  to    grass 
and  corn.     The  years  in  which  it  is  most  injurious  are 
those  when  a  deep  snow  sets  in  without  any  previous 
frost,   when  it  sometimes  destroys  whole  crops  of  corn; 
and  this  is  so  well  known  to  the  farmer,  that  in  such  sea- 
sons it  is  customary  in  certain  districts  to  plough  up  the 
'hard  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  occasionally  during  the 
winter.  The  plant  is  of  a  very  simple  structure,  consisting 
"merely  of  branched  transparent  and  occasionally  anasto- 
mosing jointed   threads,  the  ultimate  joints  of  the  small 
•lateral  branches  of  which  at  length  assume  a  red  tinge 
•and  separate  at  the  articulations,  producing  oblong  spores. 
It  forms  white  patches    a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
which  themselves  evidently  consist  of  a  quantity  of  lesser 
•orbicular  patches,  and  when  the  snow  melts  at  the  end 
of  February  or 
beginning      of       j     \\^\\k) 
March,  assume 
•here  and  there 
a   red  tint,  as 
if        partially 
•duBted  with  red 
powder.     This 
•■change     arises 
from  the  form- 
ation   of    the 
spores,  and  the 
,«now  is  scarce- 
ly melted  when 
.the  whole  dis- 

j    -appears,    leav- 

1  ,ing  behind  a/.! 
■•withered  plot, 
•which  accord-  1:  a  patch  of  snow  mould .  2>  one  of  fte 
ling  to  the  great-  threads  magnified ;  3,  the  end  of  the  latter, 
■«r  or  less  vigour    containing  spores,  more  magnified. 

or  duration  of  the  parasite,  is  either  completely  barren, 


or  at  length,  if  the  disease  be  more  superficial, 
slowly  recovers  its  verdure.  In  some  years  the  mould 
is  so  abundant,  that  the  crops  are  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  sow  the 
land  again.  It  is  more  destructive  to  Barley  and  Rye 
than  to  Wheat,  and  the  more  luxuriant  the  blade,  the 
more  subject  is  the  crop  to  be  affected  ;  it  is  customary, 
therefore,  either  to  mow  off  the  flag,  or  to  feed  it  off  with 
sheep.  The  Barley  is  sown  earlier,  it  may  be  observed, 
than  with  us,  because  it  is  more  certainly  protected  in 
winter  by  the  deep  snow. 

These  plants  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  be 
noticed,  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject. 
After  the  last  deep  snow,  I  observed  withered  patches 
in  the  pastures ;  but  I  was  too  late,  possibly,  to  discover 
to  what  they  were  attributable.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely  that  our  crops  should  frequently  suffer  from  such 
a  cause,  at  least  in  the  lowland  districts,  where  it  more 
generally  lies  this  winter  ;  should  deep  snow  set  in 
without  previous  frost,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  will  occasionally  appear  as  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany M.  J.  B. 


MIXED  CROPS. 

1.  As  you  invite  suggestions  of  a  substitute  'for 
the  Potato  crop,  I  send  you  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment which  was  tried  last  year  by  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  district.  He  planted  his  Potatoes  as 
usual,  in  drills  about  30  inches  wide,  sets  9  inches 
apart,  and  betwixt  each  set  a  single  Bean  was  planted 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  whole  covered  up  in  the  usual 
way  ;  and  so  treated  till  the  crop  was  ready.  Five 
bushels  of  field  Beans  were  planted  in  this  way  over  an 
extent  of  3  or  4  acres  ;  they  were  cut  when  ripe,  and 
produced  60  bushels.  There  was  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  the  Potato  crop,  which,  like  almost  all  others  in 
this  district,  was  partially  diseased.  The  two  crops 
grew  together  and  presented  a  beautiful  appearance 
when  in  bloom.  Both  Potatoes  and  Beans  were  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  soil  was  not  of  that 
strong  character  usually  considered  necessary  for 
Beans  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  moorish  sandy 
nature,  and  lately  reclaimed  from  waste.  The  climate 
was  good.  This  plan  was  tried  by  my  friend  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had  seen 
it  practised  with  success  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  suggest  a  trial  of  this  plan 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  the  total  abandonment  of  the  Po- 
tato crop  I  It  may  be  done  at  little  expense,  and 
should  the  Potato  crop  fail,  the  Bean  crop  will  be  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon,  while,  if  both  succeed,  which  I 
trust  in  many  cases  they  will,  the  people  will  still  have 
their  favourite,  and,  as  yet,  indispensable  food,  with  the 
addition  of  a  more  nutritious  article  of  diet.  The 
earlier  the  crop  can  be  planted  the  better,  so  far  as  the 
Bean  is  concerned,  though,  in  the  instance  above,  it 
was  planted  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  May. — James 
Cirri,  Baldoon,  Wigtown,  N.B.,  March  9.  [The 
plan  of  planting  Beans  among  Potatoes  has  already  been 
advantageously  tried  in  Ireland.] 

2.  A  paper  of  mine  on  "  mixed  crops,"  with  a  view 
of  finding  something  to  help  on  Potatoes,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  grain,  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  enable  us  to  meet  any  depreciation  of  price 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  may  cause,  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.  I  will, 
however,  now  give  you  a  short  notice  of  my  system  : — 
I  found  in  experiments  last  year  tried  for  other  objects, 
and  which  you  will  find  detailed  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  the  15th  Nov.,  1845,  that  grain  (Barley), 
sown  in  rows  occupying  an  areal  breadth  of  31^  inches, 
gave  a  much  greater  return  (25-^  cwt.  to  the  statute 
acre),  than  rows  at  smaller  intervals  (21  inches),  that 
the  outside  rows  of  the  same  experiment  differed  but 
little  from  them ;  while  the  internal  rows  gave  only  an 
average  of  16  J  cwts.,  and  that  the  end  plants  of  the  rows 
tillered  much  more  than  the  interior  ones.  Similar 
results  attended  a  patch  of  Potatoes,  the  outside  rows 
being  superior  by  one-half  to  the  internal  ones. 
From  the  unexpected  results,  and  from  some 
other  facts,  I  deduce  that  we  may  introduce  into 
our  fallow  crops  rows  of  grain  at  wide  intervals, 
without  injury  to  them,  and  returning  us  a  very 
respectable  crop  of  corn  ;  for  if  rows  occupying  an 
areal  breadth  of  31i  inches  gave  so  very  heavy  a  crop 
(25J  cwt.  of  Barley),  rows  at  intervals  of  double  or 
treble  that  distance  may  be  expected  to  give  us  at  least 
one-half  or  one-third  such  crop,  while  the  intervals  of 
from  6  to  8  feet  in  breadth  would  give  us  a  full  crop  of 
low  growing  vegetables,  as  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
&c,  or  even  the  more  lofty  and  spreading  one  of  Pota- 
toes, but  as  Potatoes  also  seem,  to  some  extent,  to  fol- 
low the  same  rule,  they  might  be  made  the  wide  row 
crop  in  lieu  of  the  grain,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure,  there  would  still  exist  a  very  respectable  crop 
of  other  vegetables.  The  ridge  or  lazy  bed  culture  of 
Potatoes,  you  know,  is  common  in  Ireland,  and,  de- 
spised as  it  is,  I  think  it  is  not  so  very  contemptible 
[certainly  not],  and  that  it  has  many  advantages.  The 
wide  furrow  of  the  ridge  allows  for  a  free  draught  of  air. 

I  draw  a  distinction  between  simultaneous  and  succes- 
sive mixed  crops,  and  I  offer  you  an  exemplification  in 
a  plan  I  would  recommend  of  alternating  grain, 
Cabbage,  and  Potatoes,  now  in  the  ridge.  I  would  sow 
in  the  centre  a  row  of  grain,  very  thin,  on  each  side 
of  this  row,  a  row  of  Potatoes,  and  on  brows,  or  edges 
of  the  ridge,  rows  of  Cabbages.  In  the  case  of  the 
later  Potatoes,  I  would  plant  an  early  Cabbage  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  place  of  the  early  Potatoes,  I  would 


plant  the  Early  Wellington  Cabbage  to  succeed  them. 
The  grain  and  the  Potatoes  I  term  the  simultaneous 
crops  ;  the  Cabbage  with  them,  the  successive  crops. 
F  make  this  distinction  because  in  the  simultaneous 
cropping,  care  must  be  taken  that  one  of  the  crops  in 
the  connection  does  not  acquire  a  too  early  rankness  of 
growth  for  the  other.  With  Potatoes,  the  corn, 
Parsnips,  Turnips,  &c.  should  have  the  pas  en  avant. 
I  thmk  by  thus  mixing  these  three  erops,  one  acre  of 
land  would  produce  as  great  a  return  of  them  as  two 
acres  would  give,  if  each  occupied  the  ground  sepa- 
rately, and  one  crop  only  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  circumstance  I  should  mention  ;  15  years 
ago,  a  rot,  and,  I1  think,  probably  the  same  disease, 
commenced  in  the- neighbourhood  of  Killybegs,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  but  it  did  not  occur  till  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  when  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground  and  in 
the  house ;  the  smell  of  the  diseased  Potato,  and  the 
taste,  as  well  as  I  can  recolleet,  were  the  same  as  in  the 
present  disease;  it  also  attacked  partially  as  this  has 
done  ;  it  existed  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  in  a 
neighbourhood  ;  from  Killybegs,  it  spread  northerly, 
then  to  Connaught,  and  afterwards  to  various  parts  of 
Ireland  ;  it  reached  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  the 
neighbourhood'  from  which  I  write,  only  three  or  four 
years  since,  and  it  has  prevailed  last  year,  when  many 
instances  occurred. 

During  the  time  it  prevailed  in  Donegal,  I  secured  a 
crop  by  planting  my  sets,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a 
dunghill,  and  transplanting  them  out  when  they  were 
from  1  inch  to  4  inches  high.  Dung-heap  3  feet, 
covered  3  inches  with  light  earth,  sets  (they  were 
scooped  ones  for  the  greater  ease  of  transplanting) 
covered  with  3  inehes.  Although  many  of  the  sets 
were  completely  decayed  away  at  the  transplanting,  yet 
the  plants  did  to  the  full  as  well,  and  not  a  miss  in  my 
crop — every  other  failed.  About  2  acres  each  year 
were  thus  planted. — J.  A.  M.  Goodiff,  Granard. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Disease. — I  have  upwards  of  24  lights  in  pits 
of  Potatoes  which  will  be  ready  for  digging  next  month. 
I  have  dug  four  lights  of  Potatoes  that  were  planted  at 
the  end  of  November  ;  I  am  glad  to  say  I  only  found 
one  young  Potato  that  had  a  sign  of  disease ;  it  grew  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed  under  a  broken  square  of  glass ; 
the  soil  was  wet — all  the  rest  of  the  soil  I  gave  no  water 
to.  When  the  Potatoes  were  ripe,  the  soil  was  as  dry 
as  the  dust  on  the  street.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  water  the  Potatoes  under  glass 
this  season,  and  to  ferment  the  dung  or  leaves  well  be- 
fore it  is  used.  My  employer,  Lord  Cottenham,  told 
me  that  what  I  had  sent  to  his  table  of  this  year's 
growth,  were  very  good.— Geo.  Urquhart,  Copse  Hill, 

Wimbledon. Although    there  be  no  certainty    of 

the  Potato  crop  for  the  present  season,  still  some  think 
otherwise,  and  even  say  that  diseased  sets  will  produce 
healthy  crops,  provided  we  have  a  good  summer. 
Lately,  however,  I  put  some  diseased  Potatoes  into  pots 
placed  upon  a  warm  flue  in  the  sun,  which  grew  most 
vigorously,  as  if  the  tops  were  nursed  by  the  decaying 
Potatoes.  But  yesterday  the  disease  "began  to  appear 
on  the  leaves,  and  to-day  it  is  so  increased  that  I  fear 
that  the  stems  will  soon  be  as  rotten  as  the  Potatoes 
that  produced  them. — J.  Wighton,  Norwich. 

Potato  Disease,  began  in  1844 In  November  last 

I  planted  in  sand,  in  boxes,  Potatoes  which  were  grown 
in  1 844,  and  had  been  kept  up  to  that  time  in  an  inner 
closet  in  one  of  the  out-houses  where  I  usually  keep 
my  winter  stock.  Some  of  the  boxes  are  in  the  green- 
house, and  others  in  a  closet  in  the  house,  but  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  same.  The  shoots  died  away  by  being 
confined  in  a  dark  room,  consequently  no  more  ap- 
peared above  ground  since  they  have  been  planted. 
Some  of  the  tubers  have  produced  entirely  diseased 
Potatoes,  i.  e.  all  on  that  tuber  are  bad,  and  other  tubers 
have  produced  all  healthy  young  ones.  My  stock  of 
Potatoes  last  year  was  produced  from  the  same  seed. 
Those  planted  in  a  light  soil  were  only  partially  dis- 
eased, whilst  the  same  planted  in  a  more  retentive  soil 
were  half  diseased.  Some  American  Natives  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  by  the  side  of  those  grown  in 
the  sandy  soil,  and  entirely  escaped,  whilst  some  Ame- 
rican Natives  which  were  planted  in  the  retentive  soil 
(but  later)  were  very  much  diseased.  From  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment  I  am  brought  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  disease  existed  in  1844  ;  because  the  Potatoes 
planted  in  November  were  not  influenced  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  by  the  wet  season.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  that  the  American  Natives  should  be  free 
from  disease  in  a  light  soil,  and  not  in  a  retentive  soil  ? 
Could  the  American  Native  seed  be  tainted,  but  the 
disease  prevented  by  being  planted  in  a  light  soil  early, 
and  matured  before  the  excessive  wet  weather  set  in  2 
The  Potatoes  which  were  planted  in  November  last  had 
been  in  a  damp  closet,  and  the  small  tubers  formed 
before  they  were  put  into  sand  ;  I  am  therefore  led  to 
suppose  that  the  damp,  unwholesome  room,  had  encou- 
raged the  disease  in  the  same  way  as  the  wet,  retentive 
soil  did.  A  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  American 
Natives  as  to  'the  seed  being  tainted  ;  unfortunately  I 
had  none  in  the  closet  with  the  others.  I  find  cutting 
off  the  end  of  the  Potato,  with  the  eyes,  to  answer  per- 
fectly ;  those  cut  off  in  November,  and  planted  in  the 
ground  in  December,  have  shoots  an  inch  long. —  George 
Swan,  Garnston,near  Retford,  March  7. 

Variegated  Kale. — In  my  neighbourhood  are  some 
early  Cabbages,  so  exceedingly  beautiful  in  appearance 
as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody  ;  they 
were  raised  from  seeds  of  the  common  early  Cabbage, 
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and  before  the  plants  were  purchased  by  their  present 
owner,  and  transplanted,  they  were  not  remarkable. 
Each  of  the  leaves  I  enclose  is  from  a  different  plant ; 
they  can  give  you,  even  if  they  arrive  in  tolerably  good 
condition,  but  little  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
colours  ;  some  are  quite  white  ;  some  white  powdered, 
with  deep  green  spots;  some  edged ;  some  of  a  beautiful 
greenish  white  have  leaves  veined  with  Peach  blossom, 
edged  with  dark  green,  &c.  We  know  of  no  red  Cab- 
bage within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  spot  where  the 
parent  plant  was  grown  (for  they  are  all  of  the  same 
plant).  Is  this  a  common  circumstance  ?  If  not,  tell 
me  if  this  beautiful  variety  (more  fit  for  a   greenhouse 

than  a  Cabbage  garden)  can  be  preserved X.  Y.  Z. 

£  This  is  the  neglected  variegated  Kale,  sometimes  called 
flagged  Ja,ck,  and  may  be  perpetuated  by  sprouts  or 
cuttings  of  its  stem.  We  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
it  beautiful.] 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  have  perused  with  attention 
Mr.  Meeke's  papers  on  Polmaise  heating,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  he  confounds  relations  and 
functions  which  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  nature 
and  objects,  and  do  not  admit  of  a  logical  comparison. 
He  seems  to  compare  water,  as  an  instrument  or  means 
of  conveying  heat,  with  air  ;  not  as  air  instrumental 
or  the  means  of  conveying  heat,  but  as  the  subject 
which  is  itself  to  be  warmed.  To  have  instituted  a  just 
comparison,  the  terms  of  it  should  have  been  as  between 
water  inclosed  in  a  metallic  pipe  or  "case,  as  a  medium 
for  conveying  heat  to  the  said  pipe,  and  air  similarly 
inclosed  for  the  like  purpose  of  conveying  heat  to  its 
metallic  envelope.  In  either  case  the  metallic  surface 
is  the  ultimate  point  at  which  the  heat  is  given  off  ;  and 
it  matters  not  (so  far  as  the  air  of  the  hothouse  which 
is  to  be  warmed  is  concerned)  whether  the  heat  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  metallic  surface  through  the  me- 
dium of  water  or  air,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  fire, 
provided  |die  area  and  temperature  of  the  heated  surface 
exposed  to  the  contact 'of  the  ail'  be  the  same  in  each 
case.  Radiation  is  just  as  active  and  effectual  from  a 
metallic  surface,  heated  through  the  medium  of  water, 
as  any  other  medium  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  radiation 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  warming  the 
air  of  a  hothouse  by  one  method  more  than  another. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  mora  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  heat,  but  if  there  is  one  fact  which  my 
reading  has  impressed  distinctly  on  my  mind,  it  is,  that 
the  temperature  of  air  is  not  in  any  notable  degree 
directly  affected  by  radiated  heat.  Heat  is  radiated  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  aud  the  objects  are  not;  and  com- 
paring small  things  with  great,  heat  is  radiated  from  the 
fire  of  a  room,  or  from  the  heated  surface  of  a  stove,  to 
all  the  solid  objects  of  or  in  the  room ;  but  the  air, 
through  which  the  rays  of  heat  are  transmitted  from 
one  object  to  another  at  a  distance,  remains  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  them  ;  and  its  own  temperature  is 
only  raised  by  its  particles  coming  in  contact  with  the 
objects  to  which  heat  has  been  transmitted,  and  then 
from  one  particle  of  air  to  another  by  circulating  cur- 
rents. But  ail  this  is  conduction,  not  radiation  ;  and 
the  precise  advantage  of  the  Polmaise  system  is,  that  it 
facilitates  the  conduction  of  heat  among  the  particles  of 
air,  by  causing  a  rapid  circulation  and  bringing  fresh 
particles  of  air  into  momentary  contact  with  the  heated 
surface,  whether  it  be  the  plates  of  a  stove  heated  by  a 
fire  or  a  pipe  heated  by  hor.  water. — J.  H.  H. 

Hereman' s  Dilulinm. — At  page  78  of  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  and  also  in  an  extract  in 
the  Chronicle,  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hereman's  Dilu- 
tium  for  destroying  the  mealy  bug  had  been  used  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  and  that  "  in  a  few  days  after 
its  application  iMammillaria  gracilis  died,  and  all  the 
other  plants  were  more  or  less  injured."  Surely  some 
error  must  have  been  committed  in  applying  this  liquid, 
as  I  have  used  it  for  some  time  past  for  various  plants 
without  any  injury,whileto  every  insect  which  it  touches 
it  is  certain  death.  Since  the  account  appeared  in  the 
"Journal,"  I  have  applied  it  to  the  tender  growing 
shoots  of  various  stove  plants,  such,  for  example,  as 
Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  Exostemas,  Limonias,  and 
several  other  plants,  without  washing  it  off,  as  Mr. 
Hereman  directs,  and  yet  it  did  no  harm.  My  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  W.  Barnes,  has  used  it  since  it  was  first  sent 
out,  and  though  he  found  it  to  injure  very  tender  shoots 
if  not  washed  off  in  time,  he  is  so  convinced  of  its  value 
that  he  would  on  no  account  be  without  it.  The  only 
objection  which  Mr.  B.  has  to  it  is  the  expence,  but  as 
Mr.  Hereman  now  sells  as  much  for  Is.  as  he  formerly 
charged  5s.  for,  Mr.  B.'s  objection  is  removed.  At  the 
present  time  sufficient  to  dress  a  tolerably  large  collec- 
tion of  plan  s  may  be  procured  for  Is.,  so  that  no  one 
need  be  without  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  in- 
valuable.—  W.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands. 

Cinerarias.— A  correspondent  has  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  offering  medals  of  higher  value  than  are  now 
given  for  Calceolarias  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibitions,  on  the  grounds  of  their  great  beauty  and 
still  further  capability  of  improvement.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  Calceolaria 
in  recommending  the  Cineraria  as  equally  worthy  of 
favourable  consideration  by  those  who  arrange  the 
schedule  of  prizes.  Few  plants  are  more  useful  in  a 
garden  than  the  Cineraria,  for  it  might  be  had  in  bloom 
if  desired,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and 
when  in  bloom  there  are  few  plants  more  showy.  Would 
it  not,  then,  be  advisable  another  year  to  offer  medals 
(even  if  of  small  value)  for  the  best  six  Cinerarias  of 
distinct  and  good  varieties. — Cineraria. 

Vine  Growing  without  Artificial  Heat. — As  an  active 


best  method  of  heating  greenhouses,  I  believe  I  can 
give  your  Grape-growing  readers,  at  least,  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  in  which  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
finest  Grapes  may  be  matured  in  this  country  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  I  have  two  Vineries,  each 
about  20  feet  by  10,  both  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  ; 
one  house  having  the  addition  of  a  few  loads  of  tan. 
The  Vines  are  chiefly  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince, 
and  Sweetwater.  As  the  Hamburghs  did  not  colour  to 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  inarching 
on  the  Black  Prince  ;  and  I  think  I  gained  something 
in  colour  by  the  trial.  But  being  still  dissatisfied,  I 
erected  a  small  glass  house  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  dwelling-house.  Here  I  introduced  from  the  garden 
a  branch  of  a  Sweetwater,  on  which  I  inarched  a  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  second  year, 
I  obtained  from  this  Vine,  without  artificial  heat, 
Grapes  not  only  superior  to  any  in  my  other  houses, 
but  which  carried  the  first  prize  at  the  last  Horticultu- 
ral exhibition  at  Maidstone  last  year,  against  15  com- 
petitors from  some  of  the  best  Vineries  in  that  part  of 
Kent. — A  Subscriber,  Bearsled-hov.se. 

The  Season. — This  day  (March  9),  I  have  seen  trees 
of  the  common  English  Laurel  in  full  flower,  and  Por- 
tugal Laurels  are  putting  forth  their  leaves.  These 
facts  are  the  more  extraordinary,  because  I  never  re- 
member a  winter  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
year's  growth  of  wood  was  not  destroyed,  most  especially 
of  the  former  species,  thus  rendering  the  time  of  flowering 
and  growth  very  late  in  the  year.  Snowdrops  have 
passed  away  several  weeks  since  ;  the  Crocuses  are 
nearly  over.  Shoots  of  climbing  Roses  are  6  or  8  inches 
long,  and  on  one  small  plant  are  two  buds.  Paeonia 
moutan,  which  flowered  here  the  end  of  last  May,  is 
in  large  bud  ;  Salvia  splendens  and  Grahami  have  stood 
out  unprotected  through  the  winter,  and  look  well ;  the 
Fuchsias,  generally  cur  down  to  the  root,  are  now  in 
full  leaf  to  the  end  of  their  long  stems  ;  Hyacinths  are 
in  bloom  in  the  open  ground  ;  Primroses  have  put  up  a 
succession  of  flowers  since  Christmas  ;  Honeysuckle,  of 
various  lands,  is  in  large  bud;  and,  in  short,  this  place, 
much  exposed,  wears  the  appearance  of  early  May. — 

S.,  near  Lancaster. By  way  of  further  illustration 

of  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  the  present  vernal 
season,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  an  after- 
noon's walk  this  day,  I  perceived  the  following  plants 
in  bloom,  several  of  which  anticipate,  by  a  full  month, 
their  usual  period  of  flowering  : — Narcissus  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  Hyacinthus  hon-scriptus,  budding  ;  Oxalis 
Acetosella,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Glechoma  hederacea, 
Cardamine  hirsuta,  Draba  verra,  Sarothamnus  Scopa- 
rius,  Myosotis  collina,  Veronica  ChamEedrys,  V.  hederi- 
folia,  Luzula  campestris,  Carex  prsecox,  and  many 
others.  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  the  earliest  herald  of 
advancing  spring,  was  in  bloom  Feb.  1  ;  not,  however, 
as  Wordsworth  says  : 

Telling  tales  about  the  sun 
"When  we've  little  warmth  or  none, 
but  whilst  we  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  agree- 
able temperature.  Corydalis  claviculata  has  been 
flowering  beautifully  throughout  the  winter,  particularly 
in  Stopham  Hanger,  where  it  has  climbed  a  length  of 
4  or  5  feet,  and  is  still  advancing.  "  Blackthorn  winter" 
has  commenced  with  us  these  three  weeks,  and  many  a 
Hawthorn  hedge  is  clothed  in  tender  green.— F.  A. 
Malleson,  Pulborough,  Sussex,  March  7. 

Manure  for  Cabbages. — The  following  hint  might  be 
acceptable  to  cottagers  and  other  growers  of  Cabbages  : 
— Instead  of  wasting  manure  in  setting  the  plants,  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  established  open  as  large  a  hole 
as  you  can  with  a  Potato-dibble,  or  any  good  substitute, 
and  fill  the  opening  with  soap-suds,  chamber-ley,  soot,  or 
other  similar  compound  brought  to  the  consistence  of 
tolerably  thick  paint,  or  such  as  will  just  pour  from  a 
watering-pot  with  the  rose  off.  If  a  tank  of  liquid 
manure  is  at  hand,  thicken  it  with  soil,  sand,  sawdust, 
or  other  available  substance  ;  nothing  can  be  better, 
and  certainly  nothing  so  economical.  All  kinds  of  Cab- 
bage are  greedy  of  salt  in  weak  solution.  Make  the 
hole  close  to,  but  not  to  touch  the  plants.  As  soon  as 
one  row  is  finished,  beginning  at  the  first  hole,  turn  a 
portion  of  the  adjacent  soil  into  the  hole  with  your  shoe 
or  any  gardening  instrument.  One  dose,  if  properly 
administered,  will  do. — Probatum  est. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


Feb. 


March 


1845. 
SO*,  to  80s. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


80 
80 
80 
90 
90 


Feb 7 

14 
21 
28 

March 7 

14 


1846. 
70s.  to  160s, 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


160 
160 
160 
170 
170 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwarh. 


Feb 10 

17 
24 

March 3 

10 


55s.  to  80s- 

Feb 

55    80 

55    80 

55    80 

March  .. 

55    80 

50s. 

to  120s 

50 

120 

50 

120 

60 

140 

60 

140 

namely,  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  Gloxinia,  Sinningia,  and 
Niphea,  he  would  treat  of  collectively.  Beautiful,  says 
Mr.  C,  as  are  the  whole  of  them,  the  Achimenes  are  the 
most  attractive ;  their  dwarf  bushy  habit,  brilliant 
flowers,  and  the  length  of  time  they  continue  to  bloom, 
render  them  worthy  of  our  care  in  cultivating  them  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  species  longiflora, 
grandiflora,  pedunculata,  rosea,  and  picta  come  from 
Guatemala ;  and  coccinea  from  Jamaica  ;  the  other 
four  genera  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South, 
America.  They  all  like  a  stove  heat,  but  they  may  also 
be  grown  without  such  convenience,  for  most  of  the 
Achimenes'  and  several  of  the  Gloxinias  will  attain  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  a  Cucumber-frame.  The 
compost  I  employ  is  light  sandy  loam,  turfy  peat,  and 
rotten  dung,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  silver  sand  ; 
these  are  mixed  well  together  in  the  autumn  previously 
to  being  used,  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  till  wanted,  but  protected  from 
rain.  These  plants  are  all  readily  propagated  from 
under-ground  tubers  and  from  leaves  ;  where  the  latter 
are  preferred  they  should  be  inserted  in  sand  and  peat 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  plunging  the  pots  in  a 
hotbed ;  the  bell-glass  should  be  wiped  dry  every  day 
until  the  plants  are  rooted,  when  it  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  air  given  to  encourage  their  growth.  In 
order  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  blooming  plants  from 
April  till  the  dark  months  of  the  succeeding  winter, 
some  are  started  at  different  times  in  spring,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  January.  The  bulbs  are 
taken  out  of  the  dry  soil  in  which  they  have  been  stored, 
and  are  potted  singly  (choosing  the  strongest),  in  3-inch 
pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with  the  above-mentioned 
soil,  placing  a  little  silver  sand  round  each  bulb. 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  others  which  grow  from  the 
same  bulb  every  year,  are  placed  in  pots  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  their  annual  growth.  After  re- 
ceiving a  little  water  they  are  placed  in  a  hotbed  or 
house  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  60°  at  night 
to  70°  by  day,  and  the  fermenting  material  in  which 
they  are  plunged  from  75P  to  80",  not  higher,  as 
either  excess  of  heat  or  water  at  this  early  stage  of 
excitement  would  be  injurious.  When  the  pots  be- 
come filled  with  roots  they  are  shifted  at  once  into 
those  in  which  they  are  to  be  flowered.  The  Achimenes 
have  the  best  effect  when  grown  in  masses ;  this  is  done 
by  takkig  four  plants  out  of  small  pots,  and  planting 
them  in  a  larger  one  or  in  a  pan,  of  a  foot  in  diameter 
or  so,  in  proportion  to  the  size  required,  with  2  or  3 
inches  of  potsherds  in  the  bottom,  to  secure  perfect 
drainage  ;  the  tfjp  as  well  as  the  bottom  heat  is  now 
raised  to  about  80°,  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere  : 
the  Achimenes  are  syringed  frequently,  and  air  is  given 
at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  water  when  neces- 
sary, but  the  latter  with  care,  as  many  of  the  fleshy- 
leaved  kinds  are  easily  injured  by  too  much  water. 
When  small  pots  are  employed  liquid  manure  is  given 
twice  a  week,  but  never  before  the  roots  have  com- 
pletely filled  the  pots  ;  while  growing  they  are  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  removing  them  when  in 
bloom  to  the  greenhouse,  but  taking  care  not  to  expose 
them  to  cold  draughts  ;  shading  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  the  flowers.  For  winter- blooming  Achi- 
menes picta,  Niphea  oblonga,  Gesnera  zebrina,  lateri- 
tia,  oblongata  and  bulbosa,  are  employed  ;  but  although 
the  others  are  not  seen  in  bloom  in  the  dark  months  of 
winter,  Mr.  C.  believed  them  to  possess  capabilities  for 
that  purpose,  provided  a  proper  course  of  treatment 
were  adopted.  After  they  have  done  flowering  water  is 
partially  withheld,  and  when  the  tops  have  died  down 
the  roots  are  removed  to  any  place  free  from  frost  and 
moisture  till  they  are  wanted. — Mr.  Merry  remarked 
that  he  started  the  bulbs  before  he  took  them  out  of 
the  store  pots,  he  then  planted  three  in  a  5-inch  pot 
(three  of  which  pots  he  shifted  into  a  9-inch  pot  as  soon 
as  they  were  filled  with  roots) ;  he  believed  that  they 
might  be  flowered  throughout  the  whole  year. — Mr. 
Kendall  recommended  pans  for  Achimenes.  He  said 
that  the  best  method  of  propagating  Gloxinia  was  to  lay 
the  whole  leaf  under  sand,  and  from  it  a  number  of 
plants  would  be  produced. — Mr.  Crexford  disapproved 
of  much  shading  or  syringing,  as  both  tended  to  elongate 
the  young  shoots  ;  the  best  specimen  of  Achimenes  he 
had  ever  seen  was  grown  in  a  pan.  If  pots  were  used 
the  soil  should  be  poor  and  porous,  or  the  plants  would 
expend  their  energy  in  the  formation  of  tubers. — Mr. 
Tant  remarked,  that  out  of  a  number  of  very  healthy 
plants  of  Achimenes  grown  by  him,  the  only  one  that 
did  produce  tubers  at  all  grew  in  nothing  but  sand  and 
charcoal. — Mr.  Wren  had  always  found  the  different 
kinds  of  Gesnera  to  do  best  in  soil  rather  stiffer  than 
what  he  used  for  Achimenes.  He  never  syringed  his 
plants. — Mr.  M'Donald  thought  the  bulbs  of  Gloxinia 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  low  temperature  while  at  rest ; 
he  had  lost  several,  and  attributed  it  to  the  temperature 
of  the  place,  not  being  above  40°,  but  had  never  lost 
any  when  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove. —  W.  Sherwood, 
Hon.  Secretary. 


^octettes. 

STAMFORD  HILL,  CLAPTON,  &  STOKE  NEW- 
INGTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Jan.  19. — Mr.  Merry  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Crichton, 
gr.  to  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  culture  of 
Achimenes  and  other,  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  Gesnerads.     This  order  Mr.  C.  stated  to  con 


controversy  is  now  occupying  your  columns  as  to  the   tain  several   genera  of  great  interest,  five   of  which, 


l&ebiefos. 

Phycologia'Britannica,or  a  History  of  British  Sea-weeds. 

By  William  Henry  Harvey,  M.D. 
Three  Numbers  of  this  beautiful  work  have  now  ap- 
peared, with  which  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have 
met  with  it  will  thank  us  for  making  them  acquainted. 
The  drawings  are  beautifully  executed  by  the  author 
himself  on  stone,  the  dissections  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  whole  account  of  the  species  drawn  up  in  such  a 
way  as  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  even  to  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.     The  price,  too, 
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half-a-crown  tor  each  fasciculus  of  six  plates,  is  extremely 
reasonable. 

A  few  only  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  have  been 
figured  in  the  supplementary  numbers  of  English 
botany,  and  the  gleanings  of  British  Algte,  and  matter 
■  of  the  most  interesting  description  is  daily  coming  in 
from  various  quarters,  so  as  to  make  such  a  work  abso- 
lutely necessary,  besides  which,  the  greater  part  of  our 
more  common  Algoe  have  never  been  illustrated  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  present  state  of  Algology.  The 
curious  fructification  ot  the  common  Fucus  vesiculosus, 
though  partly  discovered  many  years  ago  at  Appin,  by 
the  late  Capt.  Carmichael,  without  the  aid  of  improved 
lenses,  is  probably  unknown  to  many  botanists  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  points  which  have  not 
been  clearly  understood  till  very  lately.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  species  in  the  three  Numbers  which  have 
appeared  have  not  before  been  figured,  and  some  are 
very  recent  acquisitions  to  the  British  flora. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Harvey  does  not  include  the 
fresh-water  species  within  his  plan,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  many  of  Mr.Hassall's  figures,  there  is 
still  much  room  for  illustration  as  regards  synonymes 
and  affiuities,  arid  we  fear  that  the  late  attempts  by 
Kiitziug  and  others  to  place  the  genera  upon  some 
surer  footing,  are  calculated  to  aggravate  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  their  study  rather  than  to  relieve 
them. 


If  ew  Garden  Plants. 

17.  Epidendrum  n^evosum.  Freckled  Epidendrum. 
Stove  Epiphyte.  (Orchids.)  Oaxaca.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. 

Sp.   Char.  —  Pseudo-bulbs    oval,    3-leaved    along   the    sides. 
Leaves  leathery,  lanceolate,  spreading,  about  3  inches  long. 
Scape  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect;  raceme  drooping,  close, 
with  long  narrow  bracts  not  much  shorter  than  the  ovaries. 
Sepals  and  petals  white,  alike  in  form  and  size,  linear-lanceo- 
late, turned  to  one  side.    Lip  oval,  free,  a  little  narrowed 
at  the  base,  quite  entire,  with  glandular  or  warted  veins  and 
midrib  ;  yellow  with  numerous  purple  freckles. — J.  L. 
This  pretty  little  species  has  flowered  iri  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  received  it  from  Mexico  along 
with  Barkerias,  Lcelias,  and  other  plants'.     It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Barkerias,   which  are  apparently  only  a 
form  of  the  genus  Epidendrum,  or,  at  least,  hardly  dis- 
tinct from  tlie  Encyclium  division,  front- which  they  are 
principally  distinguished  by  the  absent*^  pseudo-bulbs. 
The  freckled   appearance  of  the  yellojiy  lip   is  very  re- 
markable.    Mr.   Robertson  infordWte  that  the  speci- 
men sent  us  had  been  in  flower  up^fcs  of  two  mouths. 

18.  Silene  Schafta.  The  Schafta.  Hardy  Perennial. 
(Cloveworts.)     Siberia. 

This  proves  _  to  be  a  beautiful  little  herbaceous 
plant,  producing  a  great  number- of  spreading  slender 

downy     stems,     whioh     form  .-r«^wpiict     -ti,ftc7     nnd     i\re 

terminated  near  the  extremity  by  four  or  five  bright 
purple  flowers  more  than  an  inch  long.  Of  these 
flowers,  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  opens  first, 
and  those  below  it  one  after  the  other  in  succession,  so 
that  the  branches  are  by  degrees  covered  all  over  with 
blossoms.  Its  stems  do  not  rise  above  6  inches  high, 
and  render  it  well  suited  for  bedding  out,  or  for  culti- 
vating in  pots  among  collections  of  Alpines,  or  for  decorat- 
ing rockwork.  It  grows  in  any  rich  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely,  and  flowers  from  the 
end  of  June  to  October  :  the  young  plants  from  seed 
will  not  bloom  before  the  second  season.  This  species 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  handsome  small  plant  for 
rockwork,  and  very  desirable  on  account  of  its  blooming 
profusely  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  autumn. — Journal 
of  Horticultural  Society. 


Garden  Memoranda". 

Messrs.  Godwin's  'Nursery,  Market  Drayton. — In 
visiting  this  establishment  we  were  struck  on  inspecting 
a  house  appropriated  to  the  forcing  of  Roses,  amongst 
.numerous  others  to  see  the  Persian  Yellow  in  °reat 
perfection,  its  fine  glossy  dark  green  foliage  contrasted 
finely  with  the  dark  rich  gold  yellow  of  its  flowers,  which 
were  very  double  and  perfect.  It  had  been  observed 
during  the  last  Rose  season  in  the  open  borders,  both 
at  Messrs.  Lane's  and  Rivers",  very  good,  but  its  adap- 
tation for  forcing  has  been  doubted  ;  any  doubt,  how- 
ever, on  this  score  will  be  entirely  removed  on  seeing 
the  specimen  in  question,  the  blooms  of  which  were 
much  larger,  and  every  way  superior  to  those  seen  in 
the  open  air,  so  that  it  proves  itself  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  lover  of  forced  Roses.  This  specimen 
produced  its  blooms  principally  near  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  which  in  some  measure  detracted  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  This,  however,  Messrs.  G. 
thought  might  have  been  entirely  obviated  had  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  been  trained  or  bent  down  so  as  to 
have  checked  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sap  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and,  consequently,  have  predisposed  it  to 
have  given  out  a  more  regular  and  liberal  supply  of 
bloom.  Paul  Joseph  (Bourbon)  seems  to  force  well, 
and  with  its"  rich  deep  velvety  crimson  hue,  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding,  by  the  side  of  which 
it  stood  ;  its  habit,  however,  is  rather  too  stiff,  and  it 
is  apparently  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  is  desirable. 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Comte  d'Eu  with  its  fiery  carmine 
flowers  seems  to  force  equally  well.  This  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Bourbon  group,  and  with  a  free  and 
graceful  habit,  and  exuberant  foliage,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roses ;  the  head  of  this  was 
regularly  covered  with  bloom,  and  it  seems  particularly 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Bourbon  Gloire  de 
Paris  was  also  fine,  but  there  was  somewhat  too  much 


of  a  dingy  purple  tinge  in  its  petals  to  render  it  an 
universal  favourite.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
this  group  was  the  old  favourite  Queen  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  forces  remarkably  well,  and  for  the  rapid  repro- 
duction of  its  flowers  throughout  the  entire  season 
stands  unrivalled.  Reine  des  Vierges  was  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  warrant  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Lady  Alice  Peel  (Perpetual)  is  most  beautiful,  and 
forces  admirably,  producing  an  abundance  of  perfectly 
formed  blooms,  and  emitting  an  inimitable  fragrance. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  single  out  those  most  beau- 
tiful, as  there  are  now  so  many  fine  varieties  in  these 
interesting  classes,  particularly  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
Bourbons.  The  house  in  which  they  are  growing  is 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  method  of  propagating 
them  here  is  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal-dust  and  silver- 
sand,  with  apparently  good  results. — Z.  L. 


Miscellaneous. 

Suggestions  about  Cabbages. — An  article  in  the 
Irish  Farmers'  Journal  of  the  10th  December,  1845, 
condemns  the  practice  of  leaving  on  all  the  sprouts  on 
the  stumps  of  Cabbages  when  the  heads  are  cut  off ; 
and  recommends,  "that  when  the  sprouts  begin  to  come, 
they  should  be  all  rubbed  off  but  the  best,  or  at  most 
two  ;  but  if  there  be  only  one  left  to  grow  on  each 
stump,  it  will  grow  faster  and  better,  and  be  occasionally 
as  good  as  the  first  head  that  was  cut.  When  a  Cab- 
bage is  cut,  the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  the  stem  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  stump  begin  to  grow,  rub  off 
or  cut  all  but  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  to  grow 
into  a  head,  which  it  will  do  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
equalling,  and  more  frequently  excelling,  the  first  head 
itself."  Now,  we  see  the  stumps  of  Cabbages  thrown 
away  ;  not  even  made  manure  of,  and  of  which  they 
make  the  best.  This  year,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  of  them  ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentle- 
men's gardens,  the  refuse  stumps  of  the  earlier  Cab- 
bages should  be  given  to  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
planting.  Wherever  early  Cabbage  can  be  obtained, 
they  should  be  prepared  for  planting  ;  as  Cabbaging 
in  May  and  June,  and  in  the  way  recommended  above, 
gives  a  second  head  in  July.  It  is  very  customary  to 
plant  Cabbages  on  the  edges  of  Potato  ridges  ;  it  is  not, 
then,  a  great  innovation  to  recommend  only  a  single  row 
of  Potatoes  iu  the  middle  of  each  bed  for  some  of  the 
late  Potatoes,  and  to  plant  the  rest  of  the  bed  with  Cab- 
bages. If  the  beds  are  made  3  feet  wide,  and  the 
furrow  half  the  width,  and  a  row  of  Potatoes  planted 
along  the  middle,  or  even  two  rows  and  a  row  of  Cab- 
bages on  each  brow,  the  whole  would  come  to  perfec- 
tion, and  as  many  Potatoes  would  be  produced  as  if  the 
whole  ridge  had  been  planted  with  Potatoes.  In  making 
the  furrow  half  the  width  of  the  ridge,  and  throwing  the 
whole  of  the  earth  out  of  it  on  the  ridge,  an  artificial 
depth  is  given  to  the  ground  ;  thus,  it  the  surtace  is 
8  inches  deep,  there  will  be  12  inches  of  surface  on  the 
ridge,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the  furrows  will  allow 
room  for  digging  it,  and,  by  so  doing,  loosen  the  subsoil. 
By  pursuing  this  plan  three  years  in  succession,  the 
whole  subsoil  would  become  loosened,  and  a  consider- 
able depth  of  soil  obtained  ;  while,  during  the  opera- 
tion, no  crop  has  been  lost,  and  every  year  the  crops 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  deep  soil  on  the  ridge. — Mr. 
Goodiff,  in  Irish  Farmers'  Journal. 

Destruction  of  Rats,  Mice,  S[C — Some  gardeners  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing  arsenic  for  poisoning  Peas, 
Beans,  grain,  meat,  &c,  which  they  put  in  places  fre- 
quented by  rats  and  mice.  This  practice  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  other  animals,  and  likewise  for  children. 
It  is  a  much  more  simple  and  far  less  dangerous  plan 
to  rasp  or  crumble  some  bread,  and  mix  it  with  equal 
quantities  of  powdered  quick-lime  and  sugar,  and  lay  small 
parcels  of  this  mixture  in  the  way  of  rats  or  mice.  These, 
being  very  fond  of  sugar,  eat  the  powder,  and  the 
liquids  of  the  stomach,  coming  in  contact  with  the  quick- 
lime, produce  an  effect  analagous  to  that  produced  by 
water  on  this  substance  ;  it  becomes  quenched.  The 
violent  inflammation  which  results  causes  death  ;  and 
this  may  be  accelerated  by  placing  a  vessel  full  of  water 
within  the  reach  of  the  animals. — Bevue  Horticble.—\\ 

Account  of  Various  Substances  found  in  the  Guano 
Deposits,  and  in  the  Vicinity,  by  E.  F.  Teschemacher, 
Esq. — Iu  the  course  of  researches  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  saltpetre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposits  of 
guano,  various  other  substances  were  discovered,  which 
Mr.  Teschemacher  has  described  and  analysed.  The 
first  substance  examined,  found  at  present  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  described,  was  the  phosphate  of  am- 
monia in  a  crystallised  state.  The  next  substance  was 
the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  also  found  crystallised,  of 
which  the  analysis  is  given.  The  third  substance  de- 
scribed was  a  new  mineral  body  well-known  in  the  labo- 
ratory as  an  artificial  compound,  viz.,  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate  ;  this,  however,  was  found  in 
patches  in  the  guano  beds  in  crystals  of  a  considerable 
size.  The  primary  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism,  of 
which  Mr.  Teschemacher  lias  given  the  measurements 
taken  by  the  reflecting  goniometer ;  the  analysis  follows ; 
and  then  the  importance  of  this  compound  is  pointed 
out  as  an  ingredient  in  manure,  as  containing  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  state  insoluble  in  water.  The 
last  substance  described  was  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia  aud  phosphate  of  lime,  and  found 
imbedded  in  guano  ;  it  consists  of  concentric  IaminEe 
slightly  adhering  together,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
an  organic  structure.  It  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  remains  of  bones  and  shells  partially  decomposed. 
—  Chemical  Gazelle. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.j 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc. 
At  no  period  of  the  year,  perhaps,  is  caution  in  the 
use  of  fire-heat  more  needed  than  in  the  month  of 
March.  March  winds  are  proverbial,  and  March  suns 
are  at  times  intensely  bright.  Now,  as  these  winds  are 
by  no  means  to  be  desired  in  hothouses,  the  very  best 
plan  is  to  keep  down  fire-heat  at  the  lowest  possible 
pitch  all  the  morning ;  and,  where  forcing  is  going  on,  to 
have  a  lively  fire  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon 
— say  from  three  o'clock  until  five.  By  these  means 
the  necessity  of  giving  much  air  will  be  obviated,  and 
the  climate  within  maintained  in  a  most  wholesome 
state  as  regards  moisture,  &c.  Frequent  attention  is 
necessary  at  this  period,  both  to  the  giving  of  air  and 
also  to  the  taking  it  away  gradually.  A  smart  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  soon  after  noon  in  forcing  houses, 
and  the  whole  should  be  taken  entirely  away  as  soon  as  it 
is  considered  safe.  Canvas  shading  will  be  in  great  re- 
quisition  also.  Conservatory  plants  to  be  retarded, 
Camellias  making  growth,  Pines  in  a  delicate  state  at 
root,  whether  from  disrooting  or  otherwise,  and  even 
the  late  Vines  swelling  their  buds,  will  be  benefited  by 
a  little  shade  during  bright  sunshine.  Conservatory. — 
Shading  will  now  be  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  Ca- 
mellias growing  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  both 
more  shade  and  also  more  atmospheric  moisture  than 
the  general  inmates  of  this  house — they  are,  in  fact,  far 
better  in  a  little  close  house  by  themselves,  which  should 
be  kept  up  to  70°  by  day  and  60Q  by  night,  receiving 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Orchids  at  this  period. 
Large  specimens  of  Fuchsias  should  now  receive  very 
liberal  shifts  ;  in  fact,  with  well-regulated  potting,  and 
thorough  drainage,  they  shouldbe  placed  in  their  finalpots 
or  tubs  at  once.  Stone  and  Orchidaceous-house. — Grow- 
ing Orchids  will  now  require  shading  for  a  couple  of  hours 
during  bright  sunshine,  for  fear  of  too  copious  a  per- 
spiration ;  also  in  order  to  retard  Dendrobiums,  &c,  in 
blossom  ;  the  latter  however  will  do  extremely  well  in 
a  dry  warm  parlour  or  drawing-room,  only  they  will 
require  a  good  watering  at  the  root  occasionally.  A 
very  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  will 
suffice  for  these  plants  when  iu  flower  ;  the  growing 
specimens  must  at  this  period  have  a  considerable  in- 
crease. Mixed  Greenhouse. — Nowis  a  good  time  to  sow 
imported  or  home-saved  seeds  of  tropical  plants.  Half  fill 
the  pot  with  drainage — use  peat,  loam,  and  silver-sand, 
in  equal  parts.  Water  them  thoroughly,  but  slowly,  with 
a  fine  rosed  pot,  and  cover  their  surfaces  with  a  good 
■  coat  of  sphagnum.  They  may  be  placed  -on  a  warm 
shelf  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  house.  Some  of  the 
growing  Ericas  may  be  shifted  now  ;  use  abundance  of 
drainage  aud  sandy-heath  soil  full  of  fibres  ;  thrust  it 
in  lumps  round  the  ball,  now  and  then  forcing  down 
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over  the  surface  with  some  of  the  finer  portions  of  the 
soil,  which  should  have  a  liberal  amount  of  sand.     The 
ball  must  be  moderately  moist  before  shifting,  for  if 
thoroughly  dry,  no  after  watering  can  bring  it  right. 
Pot  Cape  or  other  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  get- 
ting strong — use  chiefly  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver-sand. 
Dress   Pelargoniums  and  stake  them  out ;  slip  off  all 
inferior  and   ill-placed   shoots,  and  make   cuttings  of 
them,  they  will  flower  well  through  the  autumn.     Lisi- 
anthus  Russellianus  should  now  have  a  liberal  shift, 
with  much  drainage  ;  and  should  be  placed  iu  pans  of 
water  in  a  Cucumber-frame,  or  other  situation  where 
there  is  a  moist  heat.     Attend  well  to  watering.     Be 
shy  however  in  watering  newly-shifted  things  ;  do  not 
water  these  heavily  ;  give  them  a  little  and  frequently, 
through  a  rosed-pot,  until  they  become  welFrooted. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Fines. — The  utmost  attention  will  now  be  requisite 
as  to  shading,  and  the   management  of  bottom   heat 
where    tan    is    employed.      Where    there   exists   the 
least  suspicion  of  burning,  let  something  be  doneto 
stay  it,  without  a  moment's  delay.     The  best  way  is  to 
move  the  pots  to  and  fro  until  they  are  detached  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  tan  ;  they  can  be  pushed  straight 
again  by  a  couple  of  poles,  when  all  danger  is  over. 
Any  newly-potted  stock  in  which  the  roots  are  defec- 
tive, should  be  well  shaded.     Fruiters  in  a  strong  and 
healthy  state  will   require    liquid   manure.       Beware, 
however,  of  watering  newly-potted  stock  ;    give  them 
smart  syringings  instead,  about  three  times  a  week,  and 
shut  them  up  with  a  powerful  solar  heat  of  80°  or  90°. 
Vineries. — Pursue  close  stopping  in  the  early  house, 
until  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  when  the  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  ramble  awhile  if  so  inclined.     Late  Grapes 
now  swelling,  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  if  they 
could  be  shaded  on  sunny  days  ;  under  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  sun,  the  sap   becomes  hurried  to  the  ex- 
tremities too  rapidly.     Moreover,  the  temperature  be- 
comes altogether  too  high  for  a  steady  equalisation  of 
the  sap.     Keep  the  wood   constantly  softened  by  the 
application  of  moisture.     Peach  Souses. — As  before  ; 
attend    well    to     stopping,    disbudding,    and    a    free 
circulation  of  air  at  all  times,  and  pursue  the  same 
principles  with  those  now  commencing  to  force,  as  re- 
commended for  the  earliest  house  ;  only  this  advanced 
period  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture.     Cherries,  Figs,  ire. — See  former  Calendars. 
Forcing-frames   and   Pits.  —  Continue    stopping   atten- 
tively all  Cucumbers  and  Melons  ;  use  plenty  of  water 
round  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  round  the  hills  as 
long  as  the  bottom-heat  will  allow  it.     Give  air  early 
in  the  morning,   and  shut   up  as    early   as  possible, 
syringing  the  plants    slightly  with  warm  water  soon 
alter  the  houses  are  closed—say  about  3  o'clock.     At- 
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teud  well  to  successions  of  Melons  ;  do  not  allow  them  to 
become  stunted  ;  they  are  never  the  worse  for  age  if 
this  be  guarded  against.  Give  Kidney  Beans  very  free 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  ;  stick  them  if  requisite, 
and  syringe  them  two  or  three  times  a  day;  keep 
them  in  a  light  situation,  with  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Give  Strawberries  abundance  of  both  air  and  manure- 
water.  Thin  out  succession  crops  in  due  time  where 
set  too  thickly. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Keep  an  eye  to  seed-sowing  as  in  last  Calendar  ; 
get  grafting  also  completed.  Prepare  a  fresh  plantation 
of  Globe  Artichokes  if  necessary,  by  deep  trenching, 
and  high  manuring,  for  if  encouraged  in  this  way  they 
will,  by  judicious  thinning,  keep  much  longer  in  bear- 
ing. Keep  up  a  succession  of  Lettuces,  and  get  those 
raised  in  boxes  in  heat,  pricked  out  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, highly  manured.  After  planting  out  the  winter 
Cauliflowers,  there  generally  remains  a  quantity  of 
small  plants  ;  these,  if  pricked  out  in  a  cool  and  shady 
border,  on  rich  soil,  will  make  a  succession,  and  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  principal  winter  plants 
and  the  spring  sown  ones.  Silver-skinned  Onions  should 
now  be  sown  for  pickling — the  poorest  soil  in  the  garden 
is  the  fittest ;  work  it  when  dry  ;  throw  it  into  high 
beds — the  higher  the  better — and  after  sowing  thickly, 
tread  it  as  hard  as  a  turnpike-road  if  possible.  Top- 
dress  Hautbois  Strawberries  in  beds,  also  other  kinds 
where  the  ground  is  somewhat  exhausted,  as  soon  as 
the  old  leaves  are  cut  away,  and  the  plants  thoroughly 
dressed.  Orcharding  and  Fruit-trees  in  general. — 
Finish  off  all  nailing  of  wall.trees,  and  protect  all  pos- 
sible. Tie  down  a  good  many  of  the  weak  and  short- 
jointed  branches  of  Pears  and  Plums  on  walls,  or 
dwarfed  Espaliers.  This  will  be  found  much  better 
than  the  old  or  spurring-back  method.  In  the  mean- 
time cut  away  all  over-luxuriant  wood  close  to  the 
stem.  Destroy  all  insects'before  the  trees  bud.  Clear 
away  all  scale,  &c,  using  a  wash,  composed  chiefly  of 
clay-water  and  sulphur,  on  trees  liable  to  insects. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  weather  being  unusually  fine,  and  vegetation  very 
forward,  the  mowiDg  of  lawns  will  have  commenced  in 
many  places.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  repeat, 
that  where  "  high  dress "  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  take  every  possible  means  in 
the  spring  to  ensure  a  permanent  green  sward  through 
the  summer.  Lawns,  or  portions  of  them,  having  a 
hungry  sandy  soil,  and  liable  to  "  burn,"  should  have  a 
slight  dressing  of  some  kind  every  spring  ;  even  com- 
mon soil  will  benefit  them,  as  it  induces  another  tier — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term — of  surface  roots,  of  course 
increasing  their  volume.  However,  a  dressing  of  marly 
or  clayey  soils  in  a  highly  pulverised  state,  would  ob- 
viate the  tendency  to  "burn."  A  slight  dressing  of 
guano  has  a  capital  effect  in  such  case,  having  consider- 
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and  Provins  Roses  through  the  whole  summer  should 
now  cut  back  a  portion  for  that  purpose,  merely  pruning 
away  the  parts  which  have  budded.  Superfluous 
suckers  of  Roses,  Lilacs,  &c,  may  be  removed,  and 
planted  out  for  successional  stock,  and  the  old  stools  of 
Roses  richly  top  dressed.  The  pruning  of  Roses  in 
general  must  forthwith  be  completed. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  late  frosts  have  proved  the  necessity  of  attention 
to  protection,  which  has,  of  late,  been  so  often  urged  ; 
from  the  forward  state  of  Tulips,  Auriculas,  &c,  they 
are  very  much  more  susceptible,  and  it  will  doubtless 
prove  an  awkward  blooming  season.  Auriculas  will 
require  double  mats  over  the  frames  whenever  there  is 
any  indication  of  frost,  for,  should  the  trusses  of  ex- 
panding flowers  meet  with  a  check,  they  will  rarely  ex- 
pand satisfactorily.  A  moderate  supply  of  soft  water 
may  now  be  given  whenever  necessary,  and  where  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  of  top  dressing  the  plants  with 
rich  compost,  an  application  of  Brain's  liquid  guano 
about  every  ten  days  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 
Ranunculuses. — Seedlings  which  are  just  out  of  the 
ground  are  extremely  tender  ;  the  boxes  or  pans  in 
which  they  are  sown  should  be  placed  in  frames,  though 
all  air  must  be  given  as  often  as  possible,  to  prevent 
their  becoming  drawn.  Carnations  and  Picolees  are' 
"  spindling"  fast  ;  these  may  be  removed  if  they  have 
flower  buds  on  them,  and  one  of  the  strongest  late- 
ral shoots  encouraged  to  take  the  lead.  In  procur- 
ing fresh  varieties,  do  not  forget  the  Rose  Picotees, 
which  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  extremely  fashionable 
amongst  florists.  Fanny  Irby  (Wilson's),  Princess 
Royal  (Wilmer's),  Mrs.  Barnard  (Barnard's),  Ivanhoe 
(Crouch's),  Correggio  (Wilson's),  Queen  Victoria 
(Green's),  will  be  found  amongst  the  best.  Tulips. — 
The  beds  may  now  be  gone  over  carefully,  breaking 
the  surface  soil  with  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  expos- 
ing any  leaves  which  may  have  the  canker,  to  the  full 
action  of  light  and  air.  Attend  to  covering  as  occasion 
may  require.  Pinks. — Vacancies  in  beds  should  im- 
mediately be  filled  up,  others  may  be  .potted  off  in  large 
pots  for  blooming. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Follow  up  sowing  the  necessary  crops  as  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  portion  of  the  Calendar.  Carrots  and  Onions 
on  trenched  ground,  the  manure  in  the  bottom.  Sow  a 
little  Celery  on  a  warm  slope  ;  throw  small  sifted  ashes 
over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  slugs, 
and  cover  up  with  a  little  litter.  Celery  seed  must  lie 
kept  constantly  damp,  and  the  bed  should  be  very  rich. 
All  grafting  should  be  finished  off  hand  ;  the  cottager 
would  do  well  to  graft  a  few  leading  shoots  in  his  Thorn 
hedge  with  the  new  Scarlet  Thorn.  Potato  planting 
should  be  proceeded  with,  both  with  the  early  kinds  and 


the  late  ;  although  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to 
set  the  late  crops  in  May,  and  even  June  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  seed  is  never  ripened  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  this  circumstance  (coupled  with  fer- 
mentation in  bags  or  pits)  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
tenderness  of  constitution  that  renders  the  plant  an 
easy  prey  to  any  disease.  The  cottager  should  sow  a 
few  hardy  annual  seeds  directly,  plant  out  his  Carnation 
layers,  finish  planting  the  Ranunculus,  and  attend  to 
his  flower-beds  generally. 

FORESTING. 
March  winds  and  bright  sunshine  are  very  trying  to 
new  plantations  ;  these  should  now  be  looked  over,  and 
if  any  young  trees  are  loosened  by  the  winds  they  should 
be  instantly  made  firm  by  treading  well  when  dry,  and 
if  necessary,  covering  with  a  little  fresh  soil.  It  is 
advisable  to  dip  the  roots  of  forest  trees  (in  late'  spring 
planting)  in  a  very  thick  puddle  ;  this  is  highly  neces- 
sary in  March.  See  that  all  trimmings  are  cleared 
away  before  the  trees  begin  to  shoot. 


Slate  of  the  Weather  near  i n  >n .  fur  the  week  endl  ng  Mar.  12, 1846,  as 

observedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiewlck. 


Moon's 

Barometer. 

Therwomktbr. 

Wind. 

Max.        Min. 

Max. 
53 

Min. 
41 

Mean. 
47.0 

Frld.        6 

8 

29.729 

29.549 

W. 

Sat.         7 

9 

29-777 

29-715 

63 

»8 

40.5 

w. 

San.         8 

10 

30.013 

29777 

54 

24 

89.0 

N.W. 

Mon.        9 

11 

30.305 

30.105 

56 

27 

41.5 

s.w. 

Tuea.     10 

IS 

30.383 

30.368 

68 

£9 

43.5 

N.W. 

Wed.      11 

13 

30.544 

30.407 

67 

28 

42.6 

S.W. 

Thurs.  12 

14 

30.600 

30.530 

48 

26 
'  ~29.b 

87-0 

N.E. 

Average 

30.193 

30.061 

64.1 

41.6 

.02 

Mar.  G— Fine  ;  overcast;  line;  slightly  clouded  at  night 

7 — Overcast;  very  fine,  with  light  clouds;  very  cleat;  frosty 
8— Clear  ;  cloudy  and  fine;  clear  and  frosty  at  night. 
9 — Frosty;  Sop,  with  sun;  partially  overcast 
£10 — Frosty  and  foggy;  fine;  clear;  slight  fiost 
11 — Foggy;  very  fine;  clear  and  frosty  at  night 
12 — Foggy  ;  very  dense  fog  in  forenoon ;  clear ;  sllght-fr-sat. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  h  deg.  below  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chlswlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for 
ensuing  Week  ending  Mar.  21,  1846. 


Aver. 

Highest 
Temp. 


Sun.  16 
Mon.  16 
Tuea.  17 
Wed.  J8 
Thur.19 
Frl.     20 


60.6 
63.2 
60.3 
50.2 
51.1 
52.2 
52.0 


Aver. 
Lowest 
Temp. 


35.9 

35.7 
35.1 


Mean 
Temp 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


11 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


frevaiiing  Vtlncib- 


The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  ]9th 
and  20th,  1836— therm.  69":  and  thp  lowest  on  the  20th,  1845— therm.  16°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
To  our  Correspondents — We  have  every  wish  to  oblige  you  by 
answering  all  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Journal :  but  we  must  intreat  you  to  be  reasonable.  We 
have  had  before  us  a  letter  containing  17  questions,  upon  as 
many  different  subjects,  every  one  of  which  have  been  either 
answered  repeatedly,  or  can  be  determined  by  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  our  columns  for  the  last  month  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  we  have  many  such  cases.  To  spare  time  or  space  for 
answering  these  demands  is  impossible  ;  it  is  not  fair  either 
to  ourselves  or  our  readers.     Correspondents  should,  in  com- 

juuiii-v,  -^ij    -ffij-  *=  — <.  foc  infc.uio.auii  upv.ii  points 

which  they  have  previously  taken  reasonable  pains  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  in  documents  accessible  to  everv  body 
The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is   now  ready,    piice  2d.  each  copy.       An  index   has   been 
added  to  this  present  edition.     Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Amaranths — J  H  H — Thanks.     Tour  paper  on  the  white- 
stemmed  Amaranth  will  appear  in  the  next  Number  of  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society."    The  A.  oleraceus  is 
new  to  this  country  ;  of  course  not  to  India. 
Apples— J7  C—  If  professionals  do  not  know  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  they  should  become  acquainted  with  it  ■  for  it  is 
beautiful,  distinct,  and  good.    See  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.     It  has  no  synonyme. 
Books — M  IK—  Mackintosh's  "Practical  Gardener,"  and  Lou- 
don's "Suburban  Gardener." G  K—  You  should  now  pro- 
vide yourself  with  "  School  Botany,"  the  study  of  which  it  is 

full  time  for  you  to  begin. X—  Roberts  on  the  "  vine." 

MD—  We  agree  with  you.     The  books  are  unreasonably 

dear,  but  the  first  is  a  good  treatise  ;  the  last  has  been  suffi- 
ciently criticised  in  our  columns. Lambert — You  will  find 

the  information  you  seek  in  the  "Vegetable  Kingdom,"  now 

ready  for  publication. JC—  Mr.  Barnes's  "Observations 

on  the  Pine,"  are  published  in  the  last  number  of  Loudon's 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  published  by  Longmans. 
Frames—  Woglog—  We  advise  you  to  buy  the  last  edition  of 
"Mills  on  the  Cucumber,"  and  to  build  your  pit  exactly  as  he 
directs. 
Glazing—  B  C—  We  do  not  understand  your  question.     As  to<  1 
laps,  our  experience  is  where  it  was  ;  our  opinion  is  favourable 
to  dispensing  with  them. 
Grapes— Ap  Llewellin — Apply  to  the  London  Nurserymen.|| 
Greenhouse  Climbers— R  Keane — Tacsoniapinnatistipula  and 
mollissiraa;  Passiflora  Loudoni,  raeemosa,  Herbertiana,  and 
membranacea  ;     Ipomoea   ficifolia    and    Learii  ;    Clematis 
azurea  grandiflora,   Camptosema  splendens,  Tecoma    aus- 
tralis,  Bignonia  jasminoides,  Kennedya  Marryattse,  Harden- 
bergia  digitata,  macrophylla  and  ovata  ;  Mandevilla  suaveo- 
lens,  and  Dolichos  lignosus.§ 
Insects—  T  C  Alton— Your  Wheat  is  attacked  by  the  maggot 
of  a  little  fly  called  Oscinis  vastator,  whose  history  you  will 
find  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  v.  p.  493.  R. 

LIV— I  cannot  discover  any  insects  on  your  plant,  but 

there  is  a  resinous  deposit  on  the  pubescence  of  the  leaves.  R. 

A  Subscriber— If  your  plant  be  small,  immerse  it  in  weak 

Tobacco-water;  if  not,  the  only  remedy  is  to  pick  off  and 
burn  the  leaves  that  are  most  infested,  and  wash  the 
stem  and  branches  with  gum-water  if  it  be  practicable.  R. 

J M //—The  looping  caterpillars  can  only  be  got  rid  of 

by  hand-picking,  and  if  you  persevere  for  a  few  days,  you 
will  see  no  more  of  them  this  year.  If  the  plant  can  be 
shaken  or  brushed  with  a  soft  broom,  you  will  find  the  cater- 
pillars on  the  ground  or  suspended  by  a  thread.  R. R  <? 

Your  letter  has  come,  but  it  contained  no  insects  or  Plum 
shoots. 
Market  Gardens— Bolton— You  may  grow  excellent  vegetables 
in  such  a  soil  as  yours,  provided  there  is  not  an  iron  "pan" 
above  the  gravel.  If  there  is  you  must  break  through  the 
pan,  or  nothing  will  thrive.  Town  sewerage  is  the  best 
manure  for  you.  If  you  try  guano  you  will  obtain  the  same 
result ;  but  the  quantity  you  will  need  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  of  your  land.  Give  a  preliminary  dose 
of  4  cwt.  an  acre;  and  if  you  find  that  you  have  not  used 
enough,  add  half  a  similar  dose  when  your  crop  is  growing  ■ 
if  mixed  largely  with  water  it  will  act  the  better.  Cow-dung 
is  valuable  for  you.  \ 

Mildew — Jow — Your  note  is  so  illegible  that  we  cannot  de- 
cypher  more  than  three-quarters.    As  far  as  we  can  ascer- 


tain the  purport  of  the  facts  you  mention,  yours  does  not 
seem  to  be  different  from  other  cases.  Why  one  plant  is 
predisposed  to  mildew  and  others  not  is  unknown.  It  is 
clear  that  different  species  and  varieties,  and  even  indi- 
viduals, differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  Frequent  syringing 
with  rain-water  in  which  a  very  little  saltpetre  has  been  dis- 
solved has  been  found  the  most  useful  remedy  ;  but  it  will 
not  always  succeed.  The  moss  on  your  pots  cannot  be  kept 
off :  you  must  remove  it  by  frequent  rubbing,  and  free  the 
earth  by  scraping  it  off.  To  kill  it  will  be  to  kill  the  plants 
crowing  in  your  pots. 

Names  of  Fruits—  Yoaell  &  Co— I,  Fearn's  Pippin;  2,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling.H 

Names  of   Plants — W  J  G — Scilla  sibirica A  R — Cornus 

mascula. N  Gaines — Gesnera  faucialis,  and  nothing  more, 

L  J  V—  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  Orobanche  attack- 
ing a  Gesnera,  and  would  be  much  obliged  by  your  sending 
us  a  pot  of  it  to  21,  Regent-street,  in  order  that  its  habit  may 
be  watched.  The  Gesnera  seems  to  be  G.  rutila.  The  red 
berries  belong  to  Rivina  lcevis. T  D— Rivina  laevie. 

Pine-apples — D  R — We  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  criticism. 
Mr.  F,  speaks  of  one  set  of  Pines,  Mr.  B.  of  another.  We 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  last. 

Potatoes — GJB,  A  Constant  Reader,  and  others — If  you  can 
afford  the  risk,  you  may  as  well  leave  your  Potatoes  in  the 
ground,  and  watch  them  as  they  grow  ;  for  if  they  fail,  you 
will  probably  be  aware  of  it  in  time  to  plough  them  up  for  a 

summer  crop  of  something  else. R — Your  new  crop  may 

have  rotted  from  the  dose  of  lime  and  soot  which  you  applied, 
for  that  would  cause  an  extrication  of  ammonia,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  better  avoided.  But  we  suspect 
that,  although  they  were  perfectly  sound  and  greened  when 
planted  a  fortnight  ago,  yet  your  sets  would  not  have  rotted 
in  a  fortnight  if  they  had  not  been  strongly  predisposed  to 
disease.    You  now  see  to  your  cost  that  our  warning  was  not 

in  vain. W  P  L — Much  obliged.    Our  Leader  of  to-day 

will  tell  you  that  our  opinion  is  the  same  as  yours.  Some 
of  your  facts  are  very  interesting ;  may  we  publish  them  ? 
without  your  name,  if  you  please.  It  is  not  true,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  disease  first  appeared  in  Cornwall.  The 
course  appeared  to  be  E.  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
N.  France,  I.  of  Wight, .  and  Kent.  But  your  information 
alters  this  view.  We  regret  to  .be  forced  to  confirm  your 
fears  about  Onions  and  Parsnips,  Hyacinths  are,  in  some 
cases,  in  a  similar  state  ;  but  the  disease  in  these  plants  is 
very  limited. 

Rhododendrons— Sigma— You  will  certainly  not  keep  them  in 
health  unless  you  give  them  half  peat,  or  decayed  leaves,  or 
some  soil  of  a  similar  nature. 

Rot  in  Beans — A  Young  Gardener — Your  Windsor  Beans  are 
rotten,  or  rotting  fast ;  the  ground  is  too  wet  and  cold.  Your 
Peas  are  weak,  but  ail  nothing  else.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Potato  disease  will  contaminate  the  ground. 

Sea-kale — Apiarian — Trench  and  manure  the  ground  well. 
Line  it  off  in  beds,  4  feet  wide,  with  2  feet  alleys  between. 
Plant  3  rows,  which  mil  be  16  inches  apart,  in  these  beds, 
and  let  the  distance  be  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows.  If  you  have  not  good  young  plants,  better  sow  seeds 
at  the  above  distances.il 

Seeds—  W  J  E—  The  seeds  are  of  no  value  to  you  as  nursery- 
men, with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  which  you  will 
readily  pick  out  for  yourselves  by  their  names. 

Strawberries — XMN — For  extensive  cultivation,  Keen's 
Seedling  is  the  best.  The  ground  ought  to  be  well  trenched 
and  manured.  The  plants  should  be  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
18  inches,  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  Keep  them  clear 
of  runners,  except  a  few  for  increase  if  required ;  in  fork- 
ing the  soil  between  the  rows,  take  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
Mulch  with  fresh  stable-yard  manure  before  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  in  spring,  and  they  will  bear  well  for  4  years  atleast.H 

Tender  Annuals — C  L — Since  you  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
artificial  heat,  you  must  defer  sowing  your  seeds  till  warm 
weather  comes.  Then  place  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  a  south  border  ;  cover  them  with  moss,  and  place 
a  garden-pot  over  them,  the  hole  in  which  is  stopped  up. 
Watch  them  daily,  and  when  the  seeds  begin  to  grow  open 
the  hole  in  the  flower-pot ;  then  in  a  few  days  remove  the 
pot  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  without  exposing  the  young 
plants  to  the  direct  sun,  and  then  harden  them  by  similar 
degrees. 

Tradesmen — G.  T y — You  must  excuse  us.  It  is  our  prin- 
ciple not  to  recommend  tradesmen.  Standing  in  the  position 
we  occupy,  it  would  be  most  unfair  if  we  were  to  do  so.  If 
those  who  have  goods  to  sell  will  not  advertise  them  it  is 
their  loss — not  ours,  nor  yours.  If  they  do  advertise  them, 
and  they  are  worth  having,  they  are  sure  to  sell  them.  We 
know  that  some  persons  think  advertising  unworthy  of  great 
houses  ;  we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  so  is  the  public  at 
large.  Why  should  tradesmen  place  their  lamp  under  a 
bushel  ?  The  British  Government  does  not  think  it  an  act  of 
unworthiness  to  advertise  when  they  have  anything  to  sell, 
or  want  to  buy  anything.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  foolish 
prejudices  of  trade  that  advertising  is  infra  dignitatem.  In 
the  meanwhile  those  who  do  advertise  run  away  with  the  best 
part  of  all  retail  trade. 

Worms — Anon — Lime  water  is  your  only  practicable  resource. 

Misc— Is.  will  be  given  for  No.  36,  1845. An  Amateur  Florist 

can  have  the  two  Numbers  required  to  complete  his  set. ■ 

Hirudo — Celeri  navet  should  be  raised  like  other  Celery,  and 
planted  out  shallow  in  rich  sandy  soil.  Radis  d'Hiver  should 
be  sown  in  July ;  Potiron  jaune  in  very  gentle  heat,  in  pots, 
in  April,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  turning  out  in  very  rich  soil  in 
May.  Pourpier  sow  in  May,  in  the  open  border.H We  re- 
gret our  inability  to  mention  any  one  who  would  be  able  and 

willing  to  name  specimens  of  Seaweed. [J^p- — Cabbages, 

&c,  are  earthed  up  in  order  that  their  stems  may  throw  out 
roots  into  the  earth,  and  so  increase  the  number  and  vigour. 
Experience  is  in  favour  of  this  practice.     Why  not  reduce  it 

to  an  experiment  ? E  JD  and  Elizabeth — Ivy  does  nojharm 

to  sound  buildings,  nor  to  trees,  unless  it  twines  round  their 
trunks.  If,  however,  buildings  are  ruinous,  then  Ivy  will 
insinuate  roots  and  produce  evil.    Camellias  are  not  hurt  by 

judicious  forcing. Apiarian— White  Belgian  Carrot  in  the 

soil  you  describe  will  yield  a  large  produce,  and  animals 
thrive  well  on  it  as  part  of  their  food.  For  your  soil  try  the 
Breadfruit,  Cornish  Kidney,  and  Regent's  Potatoes.  Sey- 
mour's Superb  White  and  the  Violet  Celery  are  amongst  the 

best.tl -E  M  G — You  cannot  bud  Roses  now.     From  the 

beginning  to  the  end  of  Aucust  is  perhaps  the  most  certain 
time,  as  the  sap  is  then  in  full  force.  The  best  period,  how- 
ever, varies  in  different  years.  The  great  desideratum  is 
that  the  bark  should  part  easily  from  the  wood,  showing  a 

a  rich  supply  of  sap  below  it.} W  Tebbett — We  never  name 

florists'  flowers.} 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellias — J  T>  <£•  Co — Your  seedling  Camellia  is  a  handsome 
flower,  -of  average  size,  with  slightly  reflexed  petals ;  it  re- 
sembles eximia  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  but  it  is 
much  fuller  of  petals,  which  gradually  diminish  to  the  centre.* 

Cinerarias —  Y—  Your  seedling  No.  1,  a  large,  brilliant  crimson, 
with  broad  petals,  is  a  very  good  flower,  but  not  one  of  a 

superior  character.    No.  2  wants  colour.* J  M,  Cheshire-* 

Your  seedlings  have  not  been  received.* 

Pansies — A  B — Your  seedlings  are  too  small ;  2  and  3  are 
useless.  No.  1  is  the  best  flower,  but  this  will  be  of  no  use 
unless  it  comes  larger.* 

\v  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detainedtill  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 


11.— 1846.] 
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GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN; 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON"  ; 
Wu.  J.  MYERS  and   CO.,  LIYERPOOL; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street.  Mar.  14.. 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Make  Fothebglll,  40,  Upper 
T  ham  es-s  rre  et. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  91.  per 
ton.  Pamphlet?  srratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  tor 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  DistUlers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowleb,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


tEije  Agricultural  ©-alette* 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednesday,    alar.  IS — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tho*soat.  —    19 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Wkd.vesday,        —    25 — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thuksoas,  —    So— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES. 
Ross— E.  Lothian— Taunton— Wells  (Ireland)— Fifeshite. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
£ — W.    Hereford  —  Botley  —  |  Max.  95—Newton 

BakeweU  I    —    S6-Ouer  St-  Mary— Bolsoyer 

—  17—  BremsgroT-  |    —    27— Rhins  of  Galloway 

—  S5— Flympton  St.  Mary  I    —    28— Hereford 


liar. 


The  report  of  "  The  General  Newcastle  Com- 
mittee," presented  10  days  ago,  has  resulted  in  the 
following  resolutions,  among  others,  with  reference 
to  the  next  col'xtry  meeting  of  the  english 
Agricultural  Society  : — 

1.  That  there  be  no  Council  dinner  this  year. 

2.  That  a  lecture  on  some  subject  of  practical 
interest  shall  be  delivered  at  Newcastle-on-Tvne  at 
5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  July,  &c.     *     *     * 

This  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  agree  with  us 
in  considering  3  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
after  the  experience  of  a  year  shall  have  proved  it 
to  be  so,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  still  farther  advance 
towards  a  better  arrangement  of  proceedings 
during  the  week  of  our  annual  country  meeting-. 
The  dinner  in  the  Pavilion  will,  we  hope,  share  the 
fate  of  that  for  the  Council;  and  the  hours  which 
it,now  occupies  will  then  be  left  open,  as  are  those 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  latter,  for  •'  a  lecture  on 
some  subject  of  practical  interest."  And  not  only 
will  the  time,  which  has  till  now  been  thus  taken 
up,  be  available  for  more  useful  occupation,  but  the 
money  hitherto  thus  spent  will  be  available  for  more 
useful  purposes.  One  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
may,  we  imagine,  be  more  usefully  laid  out  thau  in 
merely  balancing  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
payments  on  account  of  this  annual  meal  of  the 
members.  And  we  imagine  that  this  is  about  the 
sum  expended  in  this  way  every  year  bv  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  England".  "  A  thousand 
pounds  would  settle  many  important  points  hitherto 
undecided  in  the  theory  of  agriculture — it  would 
stock  a  small  model  farm — it  would  almost  endow 
a  professorship.  'But  1000?.  every  year!  What 
increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  might  we 
not  expect  from  the  Judicious  expenditure  of  so 
large  a  sum  ?  And  the  system  of  the  reform  on 
which,  from  the  resolutions  quoted  above,  we  judge 
that  the  Society  has  now  entered,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  increasing  their 
available  annual  income  by  this  amount. 

We  hope  that  the  Society  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  What  thev 
should  aim  at  is,  an  organised  system  of  discussion 
during  their  annual  meetings,  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  at  the  meetings  of  "the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  where  committees 
are  appointed  to  superintend  each  of  the  various 
subjects  iu  which  the  Society  is  interested.     And 

the  road  to  this  is  through  an  arrangement  such  as  I  during  the  progressof  it  than  thev  would  in  almost 
was  adopted  last  year  by  the  Highland  Society,  or  !  any  other  mode  of  occupying"  their  meetings. 
rather  by  its  coadjutor,  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  I  These  chapters  -would  refer  to  the  different  crops 
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something  which  would  be  of  importance  to  his 
next  neighbour.  Why  not  encourage  such  inter- 
course in  every  possible  way  ?" 

It  was  intended  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  in  the  same  section  of  the 
Paper  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  140)  ;  but  as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  matter 
should  obtain  general  attention,  we  make  no 
apology  for  transferring  our  further  remarks  to  a 
place  where  they  will  probably  be  more  generally 
read.  We  have  already  considered  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  one's  country.  Let  us  now  refer 
to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  and  consider  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  compiled. 

1.  Who  are  to  do  it  ? 
The  parties  to  undertake  it  must  be  located  at 

convenient  distances  all  over  the  country,  or  they 
will  not  have  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary ;  and 
they  must  possess  a  practised  judgment  on  agricul- 
tural matters,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  mislead  in- 
stead of  instruct :  and  we  ask — Who  are  so  com- 
petent, in  all  these  respects,  as  Farmers'  Clubs  ?  If 
each  club  were  to  prepare,  after  a  common  plan,  a  state- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  its  district,  and  send  it 
up  for  collation  with  the  others  by  the  central 
Farmers'  Club  in  London,  who  would  no  doubt 
willingly  undertake  the  labour,  the  result  would  be 
of  great  national  value.  We  hope  the  London 
Society  will  take  up  this  subject,  as  it  has  already 
so  usefully  taken  up  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  and 
issue  circulars  to  Farmers'  Clubs  all  over  the 
country,  enforcing  its  importance. 

2.  And  now,  in  reference  to  this  work,  let  us 
further  consider — howindividual  clubs  should  under- 
take it.  Thefollowingplanwould  probably  answer: — 
Let  a  committee  be  appointed  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject in  its  most  general  aspect.  Their  duty  will  be  to 
report  on  the  extent  of  the  district — to  present  a  plan 
of  it  laid  down  on  a  map  (the  sheet  of  the  ordnance 
survey  in  which  it  occurs  maybe  had  for  7s.  6d.) — 
to  state  the  variety  of  soils  occurring  in  it,  the 
boundaries  of  each  being  also  marked  down  on  the 
map — to  state  the  extent  of  woodland,  waste, 
pasture,  and  arable  land  on  each  of  these 
subdivisions  of  the  district.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  committee  may  report  on  the  more  general 
agricultural  features  of  the  district,  such  as  the 
general  size  of  farms,  giving  the  limits  within  which 
this  particular  varies — the  nature  of  the  tenure, 
whether  the  farms  are  held  on  lease  or  not,  stating 
the  proportional  extent  of  land,  in  the  district,  so 
held — the  rent  per  acre,  and  other  taxes  on  the 
arable  and  the  pasture  land  respectively — the  value 
of  the  waste  lands — the  nature  and  neighbourhood 
of  markets,  Sec.  These  matters  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  an  evening  with  useful  remarks  and 
discussion,  and  alter  the  corrections  arising  out  of 
this  amongst  a  body  of  intelligent  farmers,  we 
should  have  perfect  confidence  iu  the  accuracy  of 
their  report  on  these  heads.  Another  com- 
mittee must  then  be  appointed  to  introduce  the 
subject  more  in  detail ;  their  duty  will  be  to  report 
in  reference  to  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  district, 
dependent,  as  they  are,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  to  what  crops  are  grown  in  it,  and  the  rotation 
of  them'  which  there  obtains  ;  from  this,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  such  subdivision, 
they  will  easily  calculate  the  extent  of  each  crop 
annually  grown  in  the  district ;  they  will  also  re- 
port as  to  the  proportional  extent  in  each  subdivi- 
sion of  pasture  land  mown,  and  pasture  land  each 
year  depastured  ;  and  then  taking  the  other  sub- 
jects also  into  their  consideration,  such  as  farm 
capita],  labourers,  implements,  power  employed, 
live  stock,  markets,  &c,  they  will  be  able  to  give, 
as  it  were,  a  heading  to  each  of  the  chapters  in  the 
work  on  which  the  Club  has  entered  ;  and  power 
should  have  been  given  them  to  name  a  member, 
and  a  small  subcommittee  for  his  assistance,  to  re- 
port upon  each.  The  work  is  laborious,  and  as  it 
can  be  carried  on  only  at  their  monthly  meetings,  it 
may  occupy  the  Club  for  a  long  time ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  will  derive  more  instruction 


Association,  at  the  Dumfries  meeting,  where  di 
cussions   on   appointed   subjects  were    held    after 
public  breakfasts. 

An  English  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
first  of  these  breakfasts,  (we  quote  from  the 
■"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,")  writes  as 
follows: — "  I  gained  more  practical  information  by 


grown  within  the  district,  each  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  report  and  evening's  discussion. 
The  extent  grown,  the  acreable  produce,  the  mode 
and  details  of  its  cultivation,  the  quantity  and 
expense  of  labour  employed  on  it  from  first  to  last, 
the  mode  of  harvesting  it  and  preparing  it  for 
market,  or  of  consuming  it,  would  all  require  dis- 


the  discussion  upon  draining  than  from  anything  cussion  in  reference  to  "each  crop.  The  "following- 
■else  I  either  saw  or  heard  at  Dumfries.  I  think  it  I  also  would  be  the  subjects  of  distinct  reports": 
most  desirable  if  such  meetings  could  begot  up  for  '  1.  The  condition  of  the  labourers,  their  wages, 
the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  at  New-  j  existence  of  benefit  societies,  development  of  allot- 
castle  next  summer  ;  when  such  a  mass  of  people  is  meut  system,  average  amount  of  poor's  rates, 
congregated  together,  each  may  be  able  to  convey  I  quantity   of  labour   employed  per   100   acres   on 


arable  and  pasture  land  respectively,  &c.  2.  The 
quantity  of  horse  or  ox  labour  employed  within  the 
district  on  arable  and  pasture  land — their  actual 
and  relative  expense — and  in  connection  with  thh 
a  statement  might  be  made  of  the  mode  and 
expense  of  road  management  within  the  district, 
the  tolls  upon  horses,  and  the  tax  upon  land  for 
their  maintenance.  3.  The  agricultural  machinery 
employed  within  the  district,  implements  of  tillage, 
machines  for  so'wing  and  for  cultivating  the  land 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  machines  of  carriage, 
harvest  implements,  and  machines  for  preparing  the 
crops  for  market  or  consumption.  4.  The  mode 
in  which  manures  are  managed  within  the  district  ; 
whence  they  are  derived  ;  what  additions  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  are  made  to  the  quantity  manu- 
factured on  the  land.  5.  The  number  and  kinds 
of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  occurring  in 
the  district ;  the  mode  of  their  management,  and 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  their  products,  beef, 
veal,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  mutton,  wool,  bacon, 
pork,  store  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  6.  The  acre- 
able  amount  of  farm  capital  employed  under  the 
various  modes  and  management  which  obtain  within 
the  district,  the  relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  rent  paid  for  the  various  descriptions 
of  land,  the  nature  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
land  is  held,  &c.  When  all  these  subjects  shall 
have  been  fully  discussed,  then  the  Club  should 
depute  to  some  of  its  members  the  task  of 
arranging  the  materials  thus  accumulated,  in 
order  that  the  information  they  convey  may 
be  placed  in  a  tangible  and  useful  form.  Per- 
haps the  best  plan,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
would  be  that  the  London  Farmers'  Clubs  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  determine  iu  what  method 
the  subject  may  be  best  approached,  and  to  supply 
to  the  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the  country  the 
form  in  which  to  arrange  the  facts  they  may  be  able 
to  gather  together.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  secretaries  of  these  societies  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  From  some  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  their  duties,  we  believe  one 
of  their  chief  difficulties  is  to  select,  for  the  monthly 
discussions,  subjects  which  are  at  once  of  general 
and  of  local  interest ;  the  one  that  they  may  be 
usefully  discussed,  and  the  other  that  a  sufficiently 
large  meeting  may  be  drawn  together.  Now,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  any  subjects  more  perfectly  to 
unite  these  two  qualities  than  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  arising  out  of  the  attempt  to  com- 
pile local  agricultural  statistics.  Only  let  an  active 
secretary  and  two  or  three  energetic  members  get 
together  and  make  a  hearty  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  the  view  of  sending  the  results  of  their 
labours  to  some  central  office  (and  none  can 
be  better  than  that  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club),  where  they  will  be  compared  with  others, 
and  published  for  the  general  good,  and  they  will 
soon  see  their  meetings  crowded  by  members  ; 
some  to  applaud,  others,  no  doubt,  to  protest ;  but 
all  interested  in  an  attempt  fairly  to  exhibit  the 
actual  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  labours  which  would  be  thus  undertaken  by 
these  few  leaders  of  their  Society  are  of  the  most  use- 
ful kind  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englaud  has  told 
us  so.  Look  at  their  prize  lists,  and  you  will  find 
them  headed  by  offers  for  reports  of  district  agri- 
culture. And  what  would  be  the  results  of  labours 
such  as  we  have  described,  but  a  district  report  of 
this  kind — a  report,  however,  of  much  greater  value 
than  any  which  the  Agricultural  Society  can  obtain 
by  their  offers  of  premiums,  for  it  would  rest  upon 
the  authority  not  of  one,  but  of  many  ;  aud  it 
would  refer,  not  in  necessarily  general  language,  to 
a  whole  county,  but  in  minutest  detail  to  the 
methods  and  results  of  farming  within  a  well  known 
district. 

Will  some  of  our  leading  Farmers'  Clubs,  who 
favour  us  with  occasional  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings, be  kind  enough  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
suggestions  we  have  here  made  ? 


AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

The  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  have  re- 
cently had  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  pro- 
minently placed  before  them  with  such  emphasis  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  many  influential  parties  will  be 
induced  to  fall  in  with,  and  second  the  views  there  ex- 
posed. With  entire  deference  to  their  superior  qualifica- 
tions, I  will  leave  "  C.  Vf.  H."  and  his  coadjutors  to 
pursue  their  noble  object  to  a  happy  termination, 
bidding  them  heartily  God  speed,  for  the  cause  they 
advocate  is  one  of  deeply  increasing  interest,  and  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  force  itself,  I  hope  not  with  un- 
pleasant vehemence,  upon  the  notice  of  the  agricultural 
world. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  not  to  illlustrate 
with  any  further  ideas  the  importance  of  institutions  of 
the  magnitude  and  wealth  of  the  Agricultural  College 
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of  Cirencester  ;  but  I  do  Dot  consider  myself  to  be  ad- 
vocating a  cause  one  whit  less  important,  when  I 
rmintain  it  to  be  at  least  equally  necessary  to  adapt  to 
tbeir  legitimate  ends  the  schools  for  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation of  our  rural  districts.  We  shall  only  reach  the 
lead  of  the  man  through  that  of  the  boy ;  and  when  we 
see  the  astonishing  tenacity  with  which  the  most  anti- 
quated and  irrational  prejudices  are  kept  up  by  that 
type  of  all  mistaken  consistency,  the  agricultural  mind, 
we  shall  own  the  necessity  of  carrying*m  the  conflict  of 
improvement  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  channels 
proposed. 

I  am  not  aware  that,  in  any  of  the  inferior  schools  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  it  is  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
any  more  informati  >n  should  be  instilled  into  the  youth- 
ful mind  than  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  details  of  business.  As  for  natural 
Mstory  and  natural  science,  with  all  their  varied  and 
delightful  ramifications,  instances  are  most  rare  of  the 
rural  schoolmaster  ever  troubling  himself  to  make  his 
pupils  acquainted  even  with  their  merest  elements. 
Let  these  be  taught  systematically  and  scientifically  ; 
they  will  be  sure  to  interest  the  young  folks  deeply  ;— 
the  boy  thus  instructed,  grown  into  a  young  man,  will 
show,  by  the  sure  indications  of  an  attachment  to  the 
study  ^  of  Nature,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
more  impnrtant  operations,  and  a  facility  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles,  that  the  light  of 
truth  will  dispel  from,  the  proceedings  of  his  mature 
years  those  vulgar  errors  and  destructive  prejudices 
which  withered  in  his  forefathers  the  very  soul  of  en- 
terprise. Far  he  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  difficul- 
ties attending  this  only  wise  course  of  instruction  ;  for 
experience,  no  less  certain  than  painful,  tells  me  the 
hardest  battle  the  rural  schoolmaster  has  to  fight  is 
with  the  parents,  not  with  the  pupils,  who  are  always 
willing  enough  to  pass  from  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  to  the  interesting  history  of  an  animal,  or  the 
structure  of  a  plant.  The  course  pursued  must,  there- 
fore, be  marked  with  a  prudence  and  a  circumspection 
in  which,  unfortunately,  interest  has  to  play  a  strong 
part. 

Of  Botany  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  impart  a 
scientific  acquaintance,  much  less  a  critical  knowledge 
of  indistinct  species  ;  hut  the  Grasses  ought  to  be  well 
understood  ;  and  su  should  the  Clovers,  many  Cruci- 
ferse,  UmbeiliferiB,  &c,  ignorance  of  which  is,  at  least, 
inconvenient ;  atal  both  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physio- 
logy should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

In  Geology  much  may  be  learnt  in  a  little  time  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  facts. 

Entomology  is  so  necessary  that  it  must  be  learnt  in 
some  way,  and  if  the  farmer  chooses  to  abhor  books,  he 
shall  receive  more  disagreeable  lessons  still  from  his 
ragged  and  vanishing  Turnip-tops,  his  smutted  Wheat, 
and  his  blighted  Apple  trees. 

Chemistry  is  a  more  serious  consideration  ;  here  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  indeed,  both  to 
pocket  and  laud.  Still,  a  farmer  of  rather  more  than 
average  intellect  will  derive  vast  benefit  from  an 
acquaintance  nidi  chemical  science  prudently  applied 

It  is  siucei-aly  hoped  that  none  of  these  remarks  will 
wound  a  single  feeling  in  the  breast  of  an  honest  farmer; 
no  man  respects  the  downright  character  of  the  British 
farmer,  or  appreciates  his  sterling  worth  more  than  the 
writer;  yethe  be!ieves,and  believes  in  good  company,  that 
that  British  farmer  stands  in  decided  need  of  some  im- 
pulse that  shall  drive  on  to  mental  advancement. 
For  the  year  1S46  has  dawned;  the  year  1849  is  im- 
pending. Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  farmer  has 
been  so  driven  back  upon  his  own  latent  and  almost 
unknown  resources  as  he  soon,  and  ever  thereafter,  will 
be.  The  new  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  will 
so  revolutionise  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as  to  force 
Jlim  to  use  a  hundred  ways  and  means  he  has  never  yet 
dreamed  of,  or  has  only  thought  and  spoken  of  to  ridi- 
cule and  to  condemn.— F.  A.  Malleson,  March  5. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  PRODUCE  OF  LAND  BE  IN- 
CREASED TO  MEET  A  FALL  IN  PRICE  ? 

You  said  you  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  com- 
ments on  our  farming.  The  report  is  very  imper- 
fect ;  still  you  will  be  able  to  understand  my  object, 
viz.,  by  soiling  the  cattle,  or  house-feeding,  to  keep 
as  large,  or  a  larger  stock  than  is  now  kept,  and 
grow  more  corn  than  is  now  grown.  It  is  surprising 
the  acreage  required  for  12  to  14  milk-cows  out  of  a 
farm  of  100  acres.— Richard  Barker,  Whitehaven, 

"How  can  the  produce  of  land  be  increased  to  meet 
a  fall  in  price  ?  "  I  answer— first,  by  preserving  all 
manures  which  now  run  to  waste,  and  increasing  the 
efficacy  of  these  manures.  Secondly,  by  keeping  the 
stock  iii  the  house  all  the  year  as  far  as  possible,  thereby 
producing  more  manure,  decreasing  the  breadth  of 
pasture-land  on  each  farm,  and  increasing  the  breadth 
of  green  crop  pud  white  crop,  these  being  the  sources 
whence  the  farmer  pays  his  rent.  I  shall  confine  myself 
as  much  as  possible  to  authorities  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions to  satisfy  you  there  are  fair  grounds  for  believing 
that  by  improved  husbandry  an  average  price  of  45s. 
per  or.  for  Wheat,  with  other  products  in  proportion, 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  present  rent  and  be 
better  off  than  he  now  is  with  a  price  of  55s.,  by  apply- 
ing the  same  skill  and  enterprise  to  land'  that  'is 
applied  to  manufactures.  First,  then,  "  What  is  the 
value  of  the  manures  now  wasted  in  this  country  f  I 
always  like  to  give  the  opinions  of  other  persons  on 
subjects  of  such  vital  inlporfairce  as  the  one  tvliicli  1 
am  attempiing  to  discuss  ;  and  as  Mr.  ftlrthiatb  has 
been  engaged  for  a  length  of  time  iu  making  practical 


experiments,  and  as  his  general  judgment  as  a  chemical 
agriculturist,  as  well  as  a  political  economist,  is  so  well 
known,  I  shall  quote  him  as  an  authority  for  our  in- 
creased wants.  He  says-^"  We  have,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (on  the 
sanitiu'y  condition  of  the  people),  the  fact  that  the 
increase  of  the  population  in  England  is  230,000  per 
annum,  and  that  this  is  an  increase  requiring  annually 
tenements;  27,327  cattle  ;  64,715  lambs;  70,319 
sheep  ;  and  7,894  calves,  which  is  equal  to  the  produce 
of  81,000  acres  of  pasture  land  ;  and,  at  56  oz.  daily 
for  a  maD,  wife,  and  three  children,  105,000  quarters 
of  Wheat,  equal  to  the  produce  of  28,058  acres  of  land, 
at  30  bushels  (which  is  more  than  the  regular  average) 
per  acre.  Being  altogether  the  produce  of  109,001)  acres 
of  good  land  required  every  year  to  feed  the  increase  of 
our  population." 

With  respect  to  waste  manures,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject on  which  we  are  now  treating,  Mr.  Hanuam 
says — "That  the  question  of  the  economy  of  these 
matters  is  one  at  the  present  period  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance,  and  will  enable  us,  in  some  degree,  to 
accomplish  au  object  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of 
national  importance  —the  production  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  at  a  less  cost  to  the  community  than  at 
present." 

This  is  one  means  whereby  the  farmer  may,  ia  some 
degree,  lessen  his  expences  and  iucrease  his  returns  If 
I  am  paying  for  that  extra  produce  which  I  might  by 
judicious  economy  obtain  at  no  cost,  and  am  in  fact 
farming  badly  ;  if  I  neglect  the  waste  manures  on  my 
own  farm  and  buy  no  other  tillage,  I  am  not  producing 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  I  buy  manure,  I  am  not 
producing  as  cheaply  as  possible.  There  is  another  item 
to  which  I  might  call  your  attention,  that  is  the  drain- 
age  of  cattle  sheds,  which,  says  Davy — "  Contains  the 
essential  elements  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solutiou. 
The  analysis  of  urine  will  explain  this  ;  thus,  according 
to  Sprengel,  of  1000  parts  of  cow's  urine,  926  are  water, 
while  of  the  remaining  74  parts,  4C  parts  are  an  organic 
substance,  containing  a  large  portion  of  nitrogen,  which 
it  affords  the  plants  in  the  shape  of  ammonia." 

"  The  greatest  value  of  liquid,"  says  Liebig,  <•  is  when 
a  manure  is  wanted  which  shall  supply  nitrogen  to  the 
soil."  And  when  we  consider  that,  by  every  pound  of 
ammonia  which  evaporates,  a  loss  of  GO  lbs.  of  Wheat  is 
sustained,  and  that  with  every  pound  of  urine  a  pound  of 
Wheatmightbeproduced ;  thateachcowkeptinthehouse 
would  supply  many  hhds.  aunually,  the  indifference  with 
which  these  liquid  excrements  are  regarded  is  incompre- 
hensible. The  drainage  from  the  manure  heaps  is  scarcely 
less  potent  than  that  from  the  sheds  ;  it  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly not  less  valuable,  as  it  consists  of  urine  and 
a  solution  of  the  richest  matter  of  the  dung  and  com- 
post. Will  it  be  believed  that  the  manure  heap  loses 
no  less  than  half  of  the  fertilising  properties,  which,  but 
for  mismanagement,  it  would  otherwise  contain.  The 
amount  of  loss  which  farmers  sustain  in  this  way  is 
lamentable.  Add  to  this  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  which 
is  of  more  value,  if  properly  applied,  than  the  solid,  as 
it  eoutaius  twice  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  all  the  alka- 
line salts.  The  city  of  Strasburg,  which  is  situated  in  a 
corn  country,  receives  12,000/.  per  annum,  which  is  equal 
to  10s.  per  head  upon  the  population.  This  ratio  in  Great 
Britain  would  amount  to  13,500,000/.,  and  on  England 
alone  to  7,500,000/.  -This  is  independent  of  the  loss 
which  is  sustained  in  our  farm-yards,  which  would 
amount  to  even  a  still  greater  sum.  The  amount  and 
the  quality  of  manure  which  might  be  obtained  by  the 
farmer  from  our  gas  works,  would  be  something  very 
considerable.  There  is  no  less  than  7000  gallons  of 
ammonial  liquid  annually  thrown  away  at  our  gas- 
works. Abundant  proofs  might  be  given  of  this,  but  I 
trust  that  enough  has  been  already  supplied  to  satisfy 
you  all  that  the  annual  loss  which  the  country  sus- 
tains in  manure  alone  is  immense  and  serious.  But 
when  we  consider  the  loss  on  applying  the  principle  to 
the  production  of  food,  it  appears  still  greater,  and  I 
might  rest  the  answer  to  the  second  question  on  the 
proofs  already  adduced,  as  it  is  clear  that  loss  of  ma- 
nure is  a  loss  of  corn.  Dr.  WilsoD,  in  his  recent  lec- 
ture, stated  that  three-quarters  of  the  solid  is  lost  from 
fermentation  and  wet,  so  that  from  our  own  farm- 
yards alone  we  lose  more  than  would  produce  double 
the  quantity  of  our  present  growth  of  Wheat.  Are 
not  these,  then,  worthy  of  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion, since,  by  attending  to  this  single  subject, :  we 
should  be  able  to  jfeed  our  population  at  such  rates  as 
would  defy  all  the  foreign  competition  that  might  be 
attempted  !  But  as  the  second  question  comes  more 
immediately  home  to  the  farmer,  I  must  allude  to  it. 
I  say  then,  having  resolved  to  save  all  your  manures, 
the  system  is  incomplete  unless  you  keep  all  your  stock 
in  the  house  the  year  round,  and  till  every  acre  of  land 
(except  where  you  have  natural  meadows"  that  can  be 
irrigated),  to  make  it  produce  as  large  an  amount  of 
corn  as  possible  for  the  consumption  of  man,  aud  an 
amount  of  green  crop  sufficient  for  double  the  number 
of  cattle  which  you  now  keep.~The  author  of  "  Outlines 
of  Flemish  Husbandry"  says  that,  "  We  [surpass  the 
Flemish  farmers  greatly  in  capital,  in  varied' implements 
of  tillage,  in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
and  the  British  farmer  is,  in  general,  a  man  of  superior 
education  to  the  Flemish  peasant,  but  in  the  minute  at- 
tention to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  management 
and  application  of  manures  of  different  kinds,°in  the 
judicious  succession  of  crops,  and  especially  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  land,  so  that  every  part  of  it  shrill  be  in  a  con- 
stant stats  of  pi, iductiou,  ue  have  still  Srtttietliihg  to  I 
learn  from    the    Flemings  ;  but   the    auxiliary   of  the  j 


Flemish  farmer  is  the  tank  wherein  are  collected  not 
only  the  liquid  from  the  cows  and  horses,  but  also  the 
drainings  of  the  dung-hill,"  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
ourselves  as  a  people,areallowed  to  run  down  the  ditches, 
fertilising,  as  they  pass  along,  the  ground  which  is  appro- 
priated to  no  purpose.  These  tanks,  which  are  about 
8  feet  square,  are  frequently  covered  over  with  loose 
boards.  The  Flemish  farmer  would  as  soon  think  of  dis- 
pensing with  his  plough  as  with  his  tank.  The  system 
of  Flemish  husbandry  is  well  worthy  of  our  attention  : 
"  The  number  of  beasts  fed  on  a  farm  of  which  the 
whole  is  arable  land,  is  surprising  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  prepared 
for  the  cattle.  A  beast  for  every  3  acres  of  land  is  a 
common  proportion,  and  in  very  small  occupations, 
where  much  spade  husbandry  is  used,  the  proportion  is 
still  greater.  In  every  farm  a  fifth  at  least  of  the  land 
is  sown  with  Turnips  immediately  after  the  harvest. 
Carrots,  which  have  been  sown  in  spring,  either  alone 
or  amongst  the  Barley,  Flax,  or  Colza,  complete  the 
winter's  provision."  # 

Here  we  have  a  brief  summary  of  the  merits  of 
Flemish  husbandry.  The  cows  are  in  the  house  all  the 
year  round,  except  perhaps  on  fine  days  for  exercise. 
Two  cows  are  kept  for  every  6  acres  of  land,  that  is, 
33  cows  for  each  farm  of  100  acres,  and  yet  the  land  is 
all  under  the  plough,  and  producing  yearly  heavy  crops, 
maintained  in  ihis  high  condition  by  the  liquid  manure- 
tank  and  cart  alone  ;  for  they  pay  but  little  attention  to 
solid  manure  such  as  we  make,  or  rather  it  goes  into 
the  liquid  as  it  is  made,  because  they  will  not  waste 
straw  as  bedding.  This  is  an  immense  increase  on  the 
stock  supported  upon  farms  of  the  same  extent  in  this 
country,  aud  at  the  same  time  growing  more  corn  ;  but 
there  is  also  another  feature  in  their  husbandry  almost 
as  important,  which  is,  that  they  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  extra  crop  from  one  portion  of  their  land  every  year. 
As  their  cattle  are  supported  through  winter  on  roots 
and  straw  (considering  bay  too  expensive)  they,  sow 
late  Turnips  and  Rape  or  Vetches,  "immediately  after 
harvest."  They  also  sow  Carrots  betwixt  the  rows 
of  their  Wheat  and  Flax— both  drilled  — and  these 
crops  pushed  on  with  their  "  liquid,"  yield  a  pro- 
duce that  would  surprise  any  farmer  who  has  never 
used  this  manure.  Their  summer  feed  is  almost  uni- 
versally Clover, '  As  I  passed  through  the  country  from 
Brussels  to  Bruges  in  the  month  of  October  1843".  I  saw 
Carrots  and  Cabbages  growing  whence  crops  had  been 
taken,  which  very  clearly  shows  that  by  growing  more  hay 
under  a  five-course  rotation,  our  cattle  would  always  be 
in  good  condition,  our  manure  rich,  and  a  large  farm 
could  be  almost  as  easily  managed  as  a  small  one. 
The  small  farmer  might  adopt  the  four-eourse  rotation 
after  his  land  was  in  good  heart,  and  thereby  increase 
his  profit.  It  appears  from  the  returns  of  nine  iarms 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  a  stock  of  12  to  14  cows  and 
three  or  four  horses  are  kept  for  every  100  acres,  re- 
quiring from  30  to  40  acres  for  pasture  for  their  sup- 
port during  the  summer,  and  generally  showing  from 
8  to  12  acres  lying  in  fallow.  This  quantity  of  land  I  con- 
sider to  be  altogether  lost  to  the  country  ;  our  system 
of  farming  shows  only  half  the  breadth  of  corn  land 
which  such  farms  ought  to  produce,  and  I  maintain  that 
by  adopting  the  Flemish  system  of  husbandry  a  stock  of 
30  cows  could  be  maintained  on  each  farm  of  100  acres, 
and  the  following  crops  of  combe  grown  in  addition  : — 

1st  year .  .20  acres  Turnips,  Alangold,  and  Carrots  :  ground 
well  prepared  in  autumn. 

2nd  year.  .20  acres  "vTheat. 

3rdyenr  .  .20  acres  Clover  and  Rye-grass. 

4th  year .  .20  acres  ditto,  with  liquid  manure,  followed  by 
winter  Vetches  and  Rape. 

■Jtli  year .  .20  acres  Oats  with  liquid. 

Producing  120  acres  of  crop,  and  keeping  a  stock  of  30  to  3S 
milk  cows. 


ON  THE   STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  OX  THE  CONDITION  OP 
TEE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  JIartin  Doyle. 
[Continued  from p.  138.) 

The  Breton  proprietor  is  often  an  advocate  for  plant- 
iug  trees,  instead  of  pursuing  a  system  of  alternate 
cropping,  and  being  ignorant  of  Turnip  culture,  as 
pursued  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  much  of  the 
soil  is  naturally  as  light  and  poor  as  the  average  quality  of 
the  lanaes  of  Brittany,  and  objecting  that  the  cultivators 
themselves  could  not  consume  all  the  vegetables  that 
might  be  raised  on  the  moors  if  they  were  to  crop 
them  with  Cabbages  and  Turnips,  See.,  asks  what  would 
become  of  the  produce  if  there  were  no  towns  near, 
whose  markets  might  require  them  I  The  answer  is, 
they  might  cultivate  them  for  their  cattle,  create  a 
consuming  class  on  their  own  ground,  and  thus,  would 
they  be  amply  repaid  in  the  increase  of  manure  and 
multiplication  of  stock.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
commons  and  other  waste  lands  are  now  absolutely 
required  for  raising  vegetables  and  corn  for  the  sup- 
port of  man.  The  time  will  come  when  the  extensive 
landes  of  Brittany  may  be  wanted  too  in  a  degree  which 
will  not  admit  of  their  remaining  waste. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  deeming  lit"  ex- 
pedient to  reclaim  these  wastes,  of  which,  by  the  statistic 
reports  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  other  authorities, 
three-fourths  are  fit  for  tillage,  meadows,  or  plantations, 
have  passed  a  law  to  allow  the  communes  to  alienate 
their  rights  of  commonage  (if  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so)  with  the  approval  of  the  Prefet  of  the 
department ;  and  some  individuals  have  succeeded  iu 
prevailing  ou  those  parochial  corporations  to  sell  their 
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portions  of  the  landes  to  companies  or  private  persons 
undertaking  the  reclamation  of  them  ;  the  gradual 
enclosing  of  those  moors  may  be  therefore  expected, 
for  experience  alone  is  wanted  to  prove  that  the  amount 
of  produce  derivable  even  from  the  poorest  of  them  by 
cultivation,  with  a  fair  deduction  for  time,  labour, 
and  capital  expended,  greatly  overbalances  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  peasantry  derive  from  them  .in  a 
state  of  pasturage  in  common,  12  acres  scarcely  suf- 
ficing to  keep  a  cow  alive,  whereas  the  same  extent  of 
the  same  moor  land  if  properly  cropped  with  Turnips 
would  support,  as  has  been  calculated,  32  store  cattle 
(of  the  small  mountain  breed],  and  also  fatten  four 
oxen. 

A  company  was  established  in  Brittany  on  the  plan 
of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Company  a  few 
years  ago,  but  we  believe  with  little  success,  perhaps 
from  want  of  more  liberality  in  their  rates  of  purchase, 
but  more  probably  from  the  disinclination  of  the  owners 
to  agree  among  themselves  in  making  sales.  The 
Breton  Company,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing in  perpetuity*  while  the  other  by  their  act  of 
incorporation  has  been  restricted  to  the  taking  of  leases, 
generally,  for  99  years. 

Experience  has  tended  to  confirm  the  notion  that 
reclaiming  those  landes  on  a  large  scale  does  not 
repay  ;  planting  hardy  Pines,  which  will  grow  on  the 
driest  soil,  has  there  been  tried  by  some  enterprising 
proprietors. 

Wherever  little  farmers  or  labourers  have  inclosed 
some  allotments  they  have  succeeded  wonderfully; 
whereas  gentlemen  proprietors  have  found  such  opera- 
tions too  expensive ;  and  large  tenant  farmers,  who  could 
reclaim  on  cheaper  terms,  with  long  leases,  do  not  exist 
in  Brittany.  Some  workmen  inclosed  about  30  acres 
of  moor  near  St.  Brieux,  built  cottages,  and  reclaimed 
the  soil  with  the  spade.  They  have  prospered,  and 
shown  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  peasantry  of 
parishes  possessing  such  commons  to  sell  or  allot  them 
to  the  labouring  classes,  on  the  condition  of  real  im- 
provement, and  thus  supply  remunerative  occupation  to 
the  families  of  the  labouring  poor. 

There  are  not  the  same  elements  of  enlarged  im- 
provement in  Brittany  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
either  in  a  proprietary  or  a  substantial  tenant  class — no 
very  wealthy  landowners  with  sufficient  power  over  their 
estates — no  bailiffs  of  skill  and  experience — no  crowds  of 
eager  and  hard-working  labourers,  but  a  set  of  lazy  hinds 
who  would  leave  work  at  any  time  for  a  scene  of  merry- 
making— a  lair,  or  a  market,  or  a  pardon,*  while  the 
ripe  corn  was  in  the  most  critical  state.  Some  of  these 
reproaches  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally  brought  against 
the  Irish  labourer — but  not  often  ;  witness  his  exertions 
where  example  and  sufficient  motives  to  persevering 
industry  are  before  him  ;  but  the  Breton  peasant,  from 
transmitted  habits,  is  indisposed  to  great  efforts,  and 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  system  of  servitude  or  labour 
which  would  bind  him  strictly  to  time  and  place ;  hired 
labour  being  executed  thus  irregularly  and  badly,  it 
follows  that  reclaiming  the  moors  is  only  remunerative 
with  certainty  to  the  farmers  who  execute  the  operations 
with  their  own  hands.  The  number  of  proprietors 
farming  on  a  large  scale  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  agricultural  population  at  large,  and  these 
gentlemen  have  rarely  capital  to  spare  for  the  erecting 
of  farm  buildings,  providing  implements  and  stock,  &c. 
Without  adequate  means,  they  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
claim on  an  effective  plan,  and  even  if  they  had  the 
means,  speculations  in  land-jobbing  are  almost  unknown 
in  that  country— enterprises  of  such  a  nature  are  not 
consistent  with  their  character,  nor  is  it  indeed  the  dis- 
position of  Frenchmen  generally  to  venture  upon  un- 
dertakings too  great  for  their  capital.  They  like  to 
concentrate  their  means  of  action  on  a  small  space  ; 
their  prudence  in  this  is  commendable  ;  "  slow  and 
sure  "  is  a  maxim  *\ve  sometimes  forget,  to  our  cost. 

Many  parts  of  these  landes  would  produce  Potatoes 
and  kitchen  vegetables,  and  green  food  for  cattle, 
though  in  many  cases  unsuited  to  corn  (Buckwheat  and 
Millet  excepted).  The  hoeing  and  weeding  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  weeds  under  a  green  crop  system  in 
a  few  years  would  displace  the  indigenous  plants. 

The  method  of  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers  and 
labourers  on  a  small  scale  is  this  : — Having  inclosed  a 
space,  the  Heath  and  other  coarse  plants  are  pared  off 
with  hoes  and  spades,  and  burnt ;  beds  are  marked  out 
48  inches  wide  with  a  spade  or  plough,  with  intervals 
of  12  inches  in  breadth,  for  the  furrows  ;  the  ashes  are 
next  spread,  and  Rye,  Oats,  or  Millet  is  sown  and 
covered  evenly  by  shovels  from  the  furrows.  Next 
year  these  furrows  being  filled,  and  the  entire  surface 
consequently  level,  new  furrows  are  marked  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  former  beds,  and  manure  (generally 
noir  animalf)  applied  ;  and  thus  in  a  few  years'  course 
(one  foot  in  four  having  always  been  occupied  by  the 
furrows)  the  whole  field  is  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

Among  the  chief  causes  which  have  led  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  heaths  is  the  discovery  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  noir  animal  (the  residuum  of  the  sugar 
manufactories),  a  powerful  agent  on  these  cold  and  sour 
soils.  The  use  of  this  manure  has  rendered  the  two 
systems  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  and  of 
reducing  the  vegetable  matter  without  burning,  far  more 
common  than  formerly. 

An   explanation   of  the   experiments   made   by   M. 
*  The  Irish  patron. 

t  This  noir  animal  is  the  residuum  of  blood  used  for  clear- 
ing sugar  in  the  refining  manufactory.  There  is  also  another 
kind  of  noir  animal,  which  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  animal 
matter  of  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'-yards,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire. 


Reiffel  at  Grand  Juan,  near  Nozay,  about  10  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Nantes,  in  Loire  Inferieure,  will  tend 
to  show  the  results  of  such  practice. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  exactly,  three  lots  of 
different  qualities  and  situations  were  inclosed,  and 
each  was  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
pared  and  burnt  in  the  Irish  way,  and  the  other  was 
ploughed  without  burning,  so  that  a  fair  average  result 
might  be  obtained.  One  subdivision  was  treated  as 
follows,  during  four  years  : — 

1st  Year. — After  inclosing  a  field,  and  hoeing  up  the 
Heath,  &c,  and  burning  it  in  heaps,  beds  were  marked 
out  with  a  plough,  with  intervals  of  12  inches  for  the 
furrows.  The  ashes  were  then  spread,  and  Eye  or  Oats 
being  sown  on  it,  an  even  covering  was  given  from  the 
furrows  with  the  spade  and  shovel.* 

2d  Year. — The  furrows  being  filled  up  and  the  sur- 
face levelled,  new  furrows  of  the  original  width  were 
marked  out  in  the  middle  of  the  original  beds,  some 
noir  animal  was  scattered  over  them,  grain  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  preceding  crop  was  sown  and 
covered  as  before. 

3d  and  4th  Years. — The  same  method  was  followed, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  year  the  whole  of  the  field 
was  dug  to  a  uniform  depth. 

The  land  being,  after  the  foregoing  treatment,  in  a 
perfectly  friable  state,  the  furrows  were  filled  in  the 
subsequent  year  by  the  plough,  so  that  the  whole  field 
could  be  laid  down  evenly  with  Grass  seeds,  or  subjected 
to  the  drill  husbandry  of  green  crops.  By  this  simple 
process  the  Breton  farmer,  at  the  cost  of  about  7s.  per 
English  acre  (exclusively  of  manure),  often  raises  four 
successive  crops  of  corn,  but  it  is  only  on  the  moors  of 
the  best  quality  that  such  courses  of  cereal  crops  have 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  Reiffel's  second  method  (which  does  not  differ 
from  our  common  practice)  was  as  follows  :  —  The 
ground  being  cleared  from  stones,  roots,  &c,  was 
ploughed  very  lightly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
a  wide  and  flat  furrow-slice,  in  sets  25  feet  wide. 
It  was  left  in  that  state  until  the  succeeding  January, 
when  it  was  cross-ploughed  at  double  the  former  depth, 
at  an  angle  of  45^.  Early  in  May  it  was  harrowed  well 
with  a  heavy  drag,  and  the  roots  of  Heath  and  unde- 
composed  sods  were  thrown  into  the  furrows  to  rot.  At 
the  end  of  May  it  received  the  third  ploughing  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  (with  a  pair  of  oxen),  somewhat 
deeper  than  before ;  after  which,  though  there  were 
tufts  of  Heath  and  other  slowly  decomposing  substances 
on  the  surface,  the  ground  was  fit  for  Buckwheat 
(which  ought  always  to  be  sown  on  the  24th  June  at 
the  latest). 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  statement  of  accounts  re- 
specting M.  ReifFePs  work,  we  must  notice  one  of  his 
general  remarksf  as  given  in  the  interesting  report  now 
before  us,  viz.,  if  the  soil  be  of  very  good  quality  the 
first  ploughing  is  made  before  Christmas,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing" Sept.  the  furrow-slices  are  broken  up  with  hoes, 
after  which  a  harrowing  is  given,  then  one  ploughing, 
after  which  autumn  corn  is  sown. 

Some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  by  the  two 
methods  are  thus  given  : — 

No  1. — Paring  and  burning,      fr. 
Hoeing  the  surface  and  burning  the  sods      . .     90  p.  hectare. 
Labour  of  spreading  ashes  and  reducing  clods    15         „ 
Ploughing  in  the  ashes ..12         ,, 
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No  2. — Ploughing,  &c,  without  burning. 
Preliminary  work  in  removing  obstructions  to 

the  plough 7  p.  hectare. 

2  ploughings  with  full  teams 59         „ 

Heavy  harrowings  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       6  „ 

3d  ploughing  with  a  pair  of  cattle        ..         ..12  ,, 

8  hectolitres  of  Noir  animal         80         ,, 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  expense  in  No.  2  was  greater 
than  No.  1  ;  but  the  returns  from  No.  2  were  greater, 
Wheat  having  been  obtained  (with  4  hectolitres^  of  noir 
animal,  however),  in  the  second  year.  The  report  gives 
the  receipts  for  three  years  in  each  of  the  two  cases. 

No.  1        328  fr. 

No.  2        126  fr. 

The  second  method,  therefore,  though  the  most  ex- 
pensive at  first,  proved  the  most  profitable  in  the  end. 

But  so  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  moors, 
local  circumstances,  and  seasons,  that  M.  Reiffel,  whose 
improvements  on  the  landes  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
Brittany,,  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  decidedly  on  either 
side  of  the  question  ;  upon  silico-argillaceous  soil,  he 
gives  a  general  preference  to  the  use  of  the  plough 
without  burning.  Yet  on  an  average  of  circumstances, 
and  on  an  extended  scale,  he  recommends  both  practices 
concurrently,  particularly  during  the  first  year,  when  a 
large  supply  of  fodder  cannot  be  obtained  all  at  once  for 
plough  teams  ;  and,  he  might  have  added,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  manures  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  interior  parts.  His  rotations  are — 
1st  year — Buckwheat :  raised  with  8  hectolitres  of  noir  animal. 


2d 


3d 

4th 


5th 
6th 


Wheat  or  Rye :  raised  with  4  hectolitres  of  noir 
animal,  or  15  hectolitres  of  powdered  Charree.H 

Oats,  half  allowed  to  ripe  ;  the  remainder  cut  green. 

Cabbages,  Swedish  Turnips,  Trifolium  incarnatum, 
winter  Vetches/  20,000  kilogrammes  §  of  dung  to 
the  hectare  ;  Buckwheat  cut  green  or  ploughed  into 
the  ground,  Chaulages  des  terres. 

Wheat  or  Rye. 

Rye-grass  and  Red  Clover. 


*  The  little  farmer  uses  the  spade  like  the  Irish  Con-acre  man. 

i  Agriculture  de  l'ouest  de  la  Prance,  Revue  Trimestville, 
par  Jules  Reiffel,  vol.  1. 

t  The  hectolitre  contains  100  lbs.  English. 
II  The  wood-ashes  which  have  been  used  in  the  lissive  for 
cleansing  linen. 

jj  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  lbs.  English. 


7th  year— Potatoes,  cattle  Beet,  20,000  kilogrammes  of  dung 

to  the  hectare.* 
8th  „        Rye  or  Wheat. 

9th  ,,        Rye  Grass  with  Red  and  White  Clover. 
10th  „        Pasture. 

Buckwheat  is  found  to  be  the  best  crop  in  the  first 
instance,  and  requires  less  preparatory  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  and  being  an  article  of  general  consump. 
tion  with  the  peasantry,  always  fetches  a  higher  price 
than  Oats  ;  besides,  it  loosens  the  land,  and  prepares  it 
as  well  for  autumnal  corn  as  a  summer  fallow. 
( To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

How  to  meet  the  Doctor's  Bill. — To  the  dairy  farmer 
who  has  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capital  invested 
in  live  stock,  it  is  important  that  he  should  adopt  the 
most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  most  economical 
plan  that  presents  itself  for  providing  against  the  loss 
to  which  he  is  frequently  subjected,  from  the  various 
epidemics  affeciing  cattle.  It  is  essential  that  he 
should  at  such  times  have  early  recourse  to  the  best 
advice  and  assistance  ;  yet  the  large  bills  which  are 
soon  run  up  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  deter  the  fanner 
from  seeking  his  aid  in  the  onset,  and  the  disease  which 
(as  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia)  in  its  early  stages 
is  almost  beyond  the  skill  of  the  practitioner,  runs  its 
course  ;  and  before  the  cow-house  is  freed  from  the 
pest,  many  valuable  beasts  have  perished.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  positive  loss,  these  casualties  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  anxiety  to  the  farmer  ;  to  free  him 
from  which,  and  also  to  secure  him  from  those  heavy 
losses  which  have  borne  down  many  deserving  men,  I 
beg  him  to  consider  attentively  (which,  if  he  does,  I  think, 
he  will  adopt)  the  following  suggestions  : — lstly,  that 
he  shall,  whilst  his  cattle  are  in  health,  contract  with  a  re- 
spectable veterinary  surgeon  for  all  necessary  medicines, 
and  attendance,  at  a  given  sura  per  head  per  annum,  ill 
or  weli.  By  adopting  this  course,  he  will  divide  the 
expenses  of  a  year  of  calamity  over  a  series  of  years  ; 
should  his  cattle  be  ill,  he  has  recourse  at  once  to  the 
best  advice,  and  the  respectable  surgeon  is  exempt  from 
the  suspicion  of  making  a  bill,  no  small  comfort  to  an 
honourable  man.  So  far  for  disease  ;  but  as,  in  spite 
of  the  best  medical  assistance,  death  frequently  ensues, 
I  suggest,  2ndly, — That  he  shall  insure  his  cattle  in 
one  of  the  Insurance  Offices,  established  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  the  live  stock  of  farmers,  &c. 
Here,  again,  he  will  adopt  the  same  principle  laid  down 
before,  that  of  making  each  year  bear  its  average  share 
of  loss.  To  the  reflecting  farmer  little  need  be  said  on 
the  advantages  of  being  able  to  calculate  his  outgoings 
on  this  head  with  as  much  precision  as  any  other  ex- 
penses of  his  farm.  What  the  writer  here  recommends 
to  others  he  practises  himself. — G.  B.  C,  Manchester, 
March  4. 

Phosphate  of  Lime  as  Food  for  Plants. — I  do  not 
seek  to  trespass  on  your  columns.  My  present  object 
is  merely  to  suggest,  whether  it  has  not  escaped  your 
attention,  that  you  have  now  inserted  two  explanations, 
flatly  contradictory  of  each  other ;  and  whether  it  is  not 
rather  incumbent  on  you  to  step  forth  as  arbiter, 
and  to  point  out  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  The 
contradiction  to  which  I  refer  is  this  :  that  Mr.  B.,  in 
page  91,  asserts  that  carbonic  acid  decomposes  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  while  Mr.  G.  (page  108)  states  that 
carbonic  acid  renders  it  soluble,  but  does  not  decom- 
pose it.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  B.'s 
explanation  is  unfounded  altogether  ;  Mr.  G.'s  experi- 
ment is  almost  conclusive,  but  cannot  be  considered 
quite  beyond  objection,  until  he  can  imitate  the  sup- 
posed process  of  nature,  by  effecting  the  solution  in 
question  without  the  previous  application  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia. — P.  V.  [Mr.  Gyde  says  that  car- 
bonic acid  water  dissolves  bone-earth,  and  he  does 
not  say  that  it  "  does  not  decompose  it."  We  do  not 
consider  the  two  paragraphs  at  all  inconsistent.  Mr. 
Gyde  states  the  facts,  and  Mr.  Bree's  statement  of 
theory  satisfactorily  explains  them.  What  is  the  fact  ? 
— that  a  gallon  of  carbonic  acid  water  will  dissolve  30 
grains  of  bone-earth,  out  of  any  given  quantity  acted 
upon  ;  and  the  theory  ? — that  the  carbonic  acid  has  not 
simply  driven  off  a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid  (which 
is  found  in  solution),  and  taken  its  place  in  union  with 
the  lime,  but  that  its  affinity  for  lime,  assisted  by  the 
existing  affinity  of  bone-earth  for  phosphoric  acid,  has 
induced  such  an  interchange  of  elements  (one  portion 
of  bone-earth  being  decomposed — its  lime  uniting  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  its  phosphoric  acid  uniting  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  another),  that  the  resulting  com- 
pounds are  a  saper-phosphate  of  lime  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  a  carbonate  of  lime  found  among  the  sedi- 
ment.] 

Electro-culture  and  the  Potato  Disease. — Your  in- 
sertion, on  the  7th  inst.,  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney's 
statement,  that  his  Potatoes  within  an  electrified  space 
were  healthy,  while  those  outside,  but  in  the  same  soil, 
were  much  diseased,  induces  me  to  direct  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  similar  circumstance  reported  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Lockey,  and  published  in  the  last  number 
of  the  "  Electrical  Magazine,"  page  234  ;  and  to  add, 
that  a  parallel  instance,  as  to  their  preservation  from 
disease,  but  without  a  very  marked  increase  of  the  crop, 
has  been  communicated  to  me.  These  are  facts  which 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  mind  to  reconcile  with  the 
assumption  that  electro-culture  has  no  influence  on 
vegetation.  But  when  I  state  that  these  facts  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with,  and  to  be  expected,  if  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  scientific  facts  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  electro-culture  is  based,  it  seems  to  me  that 


The  hectare  contains  2  acres  and  a  half  English. 
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ven  scepticism  should  pause.  '■<  A  great  calamity  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  subject.  These  three  crops 
of  electrified  Potatoes  were  equally  influenced  by  rain, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  with  those  unelectrified  grown 
close  to  them  in  the  same  soil.  Also  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  two  crops  of  Potatoes  are  annually  ob- 
tained, the  first  of  this  year  was  quite  healthy,  while 
tiie  second  crop  was  very  much  the  reverse,  although 
this  latter,  which  suffered  severely  from  the  disease, 
enjoyed  a  superior  temperature — of  the  air,  5°  5' 
(Reaumer  or  Centigrade)  ;  of  solar  heat,  at  2  p.m.,  8°  4' 
(R.  or  C. )  ;  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  at  the 
depth  of  a  metre,  7°  (R.  or  C.)  ;  and  9  inches  less  rain 
fell  than  there  did  on  the  spring  crop  ;  and  the  mini- 
mum of  temperature  was  only  0°  4'  for  the  second  crop 
lower  than  for  the  first  fruitful  and  healthy  one.  (See 
the  Report  of  M.  de  Gasparin  to  the  Academie  des  Sci- 
ences of  Paris,  or  the  "  Plough,"  No.  2.  p.  178.)  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  in  all  these  important  particulars  the 
second  crop  was  most  favoured.  Again,  it  has  by  seve- 
ral persons  been  reported  that  in  high  and  dry  soils 
they  have  found  the  Potatoes  diseased,  and,  in  the  low 
and  wet  soils  in  the  neighbourhood,  perfectly  healthy. 
I  might  particularise  one  such  statement  of  one  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Contrast  this 
with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
in  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  that  in 
former  years  the  water  found  in  healthy  Potatoes  was 
72  per  cent.,  but  this  year  75  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  un- 
healthy 80  to  83  per  cent. ;  so  that  if  it  appears  that 
neither  to  the  soil,  nor  to  temperature,  nor  to  external 
moisture,  is  this  disease  in  the  Potato  to  be  ascribed, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  cause  ? — R.  Dewey  Forster, 
Findrassie,  near  Elgin,  Feb.  24.  P.S.  The  presence 
of  casein  instead  of  albumen,  as  noticed  by  Liebig,  the 
-absence  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  usual  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  existence  of  one-eighth  too  much 
water,  I  esteem  effects  of  some  other  agent ;  and  that 
that  agent  is  sudden  in  its  action,  both  this  year  and 
last  testify. 

Deep    Draining One  fact  is  worth   a   thousand 

doubtful  and  conflicting  opinions.  I  will  state  a 
fact  that  must  I  think  convince  every  reasonable 
person  that  it  is  the  depth  of  drains  that  produces  dry- 
ness, and  not  their  closeness  or  mode  of  filling  up. 
Close  and  shallow  drains  shall  have  ceased  running,  and 
yet  the  land  shall  be  wet.  Deep  and  distant  drains 
shall  be  still  discharging,  and  notwithstanding  the  sur- 
face will  be  dry.  Here  is  a  case  in  point :  In  a  nine 
acre  field,  six  acres  of  it  were  drained  12  ft.  apart,  and 
32  ins.  deep  ;  the  drains  filled  up  10  ins.  with  stones, 
and  a  round  2-inch  pipe.  These  drains  act  perfectly,  and 
commence  running  in  winter  about  20  minutes  after  the 
rainfalls.  This  drainage  cost  10/.  per  acre.  The  other 
three  acres  were  drained  three  months  since,  at  a  cost 
of  3/.  4s.  per  acre,  as  follows  : — 1-inch  pipes,  no  stones 
>er  bushes,  but  the  earth  returned  into  the  drains  ;  dis- 
tance 33  ft.  from  drain  to  drain  ;  depth  about  32  ins.  at 
the  ditch,  and  carried  into  the  rising  ground  5  ft.,  each 
its  own  leader  ;  the  drains  right  up  and  down  the  land 
with  the  fall.  Most  people  would  suppose  that  the 
closely  drained  land  with  such  an  abundant  ventilation 
by  stone3  and  a  large  pipe  would  dry  the  land  best ; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  very  reverse,  as 
I  will  now  show.  This  field  being  in  fallow,  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  for  a  comparison.  It  is  a  very  strong 
tenacious  clay,  much  of  the  same  quality  on  all  parts  of 
it,  and  has  a  fall  of  many  feet.  For  the  last  three 
weeks  I  have  watched  it  under  various  circumstances, 
-and  in  every  case  the  three  acres  deeply  drained  pre- 
sented quite  a  contrast  to  the  shallow  drained  portion. 
So  far  as  the  colour  of  the  field  could  be  discerned  the 
contrast  is  plainly  perceptible  ;  the  deep  drained  side  a 
uniform  light  drab  colour  ;  the  shallow  drained  a  dark 
or  black  colour,  becoming  gradually  more  patchy  as  the 
ground  got  dryer  ;  but  showing  that  although  the  drains 
had  some  time  ceased  running,  the  water  was  held  up 
to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction.  In  fact  so  marked 
and  uniform  was  the  distinction,  that  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  field  looked  at  some  hundred  yards  distince 
like  different  soils,  and  yet  the  deep  drains  were  still 
weeping.  The  question  of  deep  or  shallow  drainage  in 
strong  soils  is  far  too  important  nationally  and  indivi- 
dually to  remain  in  doubt  or  abeyance,  and  I  call  upon 
those  whose  minds  are  biassed  to  throw  off  prejudice 
and  be  guided  by  facts — not  by  assumptions  and  opi- 
nions. Let  them  consider  that  gravity  has  no  weight  in 
the  presence  of  capillary  attraction.  I  mean  that  how- 
ever heavy  water  may  be,  and  however  inclined  it  is  to 
descend,  it  is  absolutely  made  to  rise  up  many  feet 
instead  of  falling.  Look  at  the  interior  of  church-wails, 
the  outsides  of  white-washed  cottages,  &c.  ;  you  often 
see  the  water  staining  the  walls  at  a  height  of  6  or  7  ft., 
depending  upon  the  capillary  powers  of  the  material, 
and  its  capacity  for  heat  or  dryness.  Look  at  the  sides 
of  ditches  in  a  drying  March  day.  You  will  see  that 
although  they  have  ceased  running,  the  ground  for  1 8 
or  more  inches  high  is  black  with  wetness.  We  must 
•never  forget  that  the  hills  are  always  the  wettest  places, 
and  consequently  into  the  hills  should  we  cut  deeply. 
The  capillary  power  is  strongest  in  the  hills.  Any  man 
who  drains  the  valley  and  not  the  hill,  will  find  his  land 
still  wet.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  carrying  off 
the  "  top  water,"  and  with  it  the  best  of  our  manure. 
We  all  admit  the  benefits  of  irrigation  ;  but  forget  that 
the  richest  irrigation  is  that  from  the  clouds,  charged 
with  heat,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  &c,  which  common 
sense  should  teach  us  to  carry  through  our  land,  not 
over  it. — J.  Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  March  25. 

Land  Flooded  by  Sea  Water. — I    shall   be   greatly 


obliged  if  you  will  state  the  most  eligible  course  to  pur- 
sue in  the  case  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  which  has 
been  flooded  by  sea  water  during  the  high  tides  to  which 
the  coast  of  Essex  was  exposed  about  two  months 
since.  Uponsome  partof  itthewaterremained  the  greater 
part  of  two  days  ;  other  parts  were  only  inundated  dur- 
ing 6  or  8  hours.  The  Wheat  and  Clover  appears  now 
to  be  dying,  although  at  first  it  did  not  present  any  ap- 
pearance of  injury. — C.  H.  B.  [Have  our  corres- 
pondents any  experience  which  would  ,be  useful  "to 
"  C.  H.  B.  ?"] 

Experiments. — It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  of 
your  correspondents  as  report  experiments  would  be 
careful  to  conduct  them  from  beginning  to  end  with 
minute  attention  to  contingent  circumstances  which 
may  affect  the  results,  and  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible 
in  their  weights  and  measures.  I  am  induced  to  make 
these  remarks  from  reading  the  report  of  an  experi- 
ment on  Swedish  Turnips,  p.  123,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  nugatory  by  the  observation  that 
"  two  yards  were  measured  in  each  acre ;"  surely  if  it 
were  right  to  record  the  experiment  at  all,  it  was  worth 
while  to  weigh  more  than  two  yards  in  each  acre  ;  the 
whole  should  have  been  weighed  :  half  the  experiments 
recorded  are  in  the  same  predicament. — Lusor. 

Draining  being  the  mine  from  which  agriculturists 
are  to  obtain  a  means  of  subsistence,  I  may  be  again 
permitted  to  allude  to  the  subject,  even  with  the  prospect 
of  being  accused  of  repetition.  On  a  former  occasion 
I  raised  my  humble  voice  in  favour  of  three  feet  drains 
.  n  preference  to  any  other  depth,  and  I  still  continue  of 
that  opinion ;  whether  tiles  and  soles  are  used,  or  tubes, 
will  depend  very  much  as  to  the  facility  of  procuring 
them  and  the  cost — both  are  good.  I  once  recom- 
mended a  trial  of  clay  draining  for  pastures  as  prac- 
tised on  the  stiff  soils  of  Gloucestershire.  It  can  be 
done  for  less  than  half  the  charge  for  draining  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  plan,  and  answers  extremely  well.  I 
recollect  being  rather  taken  to  task  on  introducing  the 
subject,  for  supposing  that  water  would  find  its  way 
through  clay,  pressed  down  as  I  had  described  ;  it  how- 
ever runs  off  merrily,  as  I  can  speak  from  experience. 
As  economy  in  agriculture  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever,  clay  draining  might  be  made  available  in  large 
damp  parks  and  extensive  rushy  pastures,  where,  the 
land  was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  it.  It  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  see  so  many  writers  advocating  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land,  and  condemning  the  folly  of 
farming  without  having  money  at  command.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  read  some  quiet  remarks  relative  to 
Thistles,  &c,  growing  where  Wheat  ought  to  spring  up. 
I  hope  a  few  individuals  may  be  induced  to  notice  any 
localities  during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  where 
great  neglect  is  apparent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
I  do  not  say  this  ill-naturedly,  but  when  there  are 
hundreds  out  of  employment,  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin 
to  have  valuable  land  overgrown  with  weeds. — Falcon. 


Jbocitttes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  11th  of 
March ;  present,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair  ;  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.; 

F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  Professor  Sewell ; 
W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  C.  H.  Turner,  Esq. ; 

G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  B. 
Almack,  Esq.  ;  G.  R.  Barker,  Esq. ;  T.  B.  Browne, 
Esq. ;  H.  Burr,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  W.  Cuthbertson, 
Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  A.  Knipe,  Esq. ; 
A.  Majendie,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  E.  Parkyns, 
Esq.  ;  H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq. ;  T.  R.  Tweed, 
Esq.  ;  and  J.  L.  Wight,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Wheatley,  Matthew,  Shieldfield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Peel,  Jonathan,  Aecrington-house,  Blackburn,  Lancashire 
Barber,  Thomas,  Hobland-hall,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk 
Atkinson,  John,  Newbiggin,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Nelson,  William,  Olive-house,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Lawson,  Edward,  Redesdale-cottage,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Thurlow,  Rev.  Thomas,  Baynard's-park,  Guildford,  Surrey 
The   names  of  19  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  following  communications  were  received  : — 

1.  From  Professor  Sewell,  on  the  part  of  extensive 
cattle  salesmen,  in  the  metropolis,  complaining  of 
the  serious  injuries  to  which  stock  were  exposed 
in  their  conveyance  by  railway,  in  consequence  of 
the  improper  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  want  of  proper  arrangements  for 
their  stowage  and  transit ;  and  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained on  that  account  by  their  owners.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  injuries  were  inflicted  was  cor- 
roborated by  Mr.  Cherry  and  Dr.  Calvert ;  Mr. 
Cherry  suggesting  that  the  animals  should  be  placed 
in  divided  compartments,  and  that  spring-puffers 
should  be  placed  between  the  trucks. 

2.  From  Mr.  Owen,  of  Westerfield,  near  Ipswich,  on 
the  use  of  Sea-water  as  Manure. 

3.  From  Mr.  Elly,  of  New  Ross,  Ireland,  on  an  ex- 
periment in  progress  on  the  Feeding  of  Sheep  with 
Furze. 

4.  From  Mr.  Neile,  of  Belle-ville,  county  of  Wick- 
low,  a  present  of  Potato  seeds,  carefully  collected 
from  healthy  plants  of  1845 

5.  From  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brown,  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  disease. 

6.  From  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  Removal  of  Dis- 
eases of  Cattle  arising  from  their  Teething. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
18th  inst. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  late  monthly  meeting,  Professor  Johnston 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  planting  of  diseased  Pota- 
toes, that  it  had  been  stated  by  Dr.  Greville  and  him- 
self, that  there  was  no  physiological  or  botanical  reason 
for  concluding  that  because  a  Potato  was  diseased,  that 
therefore  it  would  of  necessity  produce  an  unsound  and 
diseased  plant,  and  consequently  diseased  tubers.  He 
should  not  enter  into  the  botanical  reasons  for  this 
opinion  ;  but  he  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
inasmuch  as  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  did  not  till  a  late  period  in  the  process  of 
decay  affect  the  part  that  germinated,  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  shoot  which  sprouted  out 
might  not  be  perfectly  healthy,  though  surrounded  by 
diseased  matter.  That  opinion  was  the  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  botanical  structure  of  the  Potato,  and 
was  also  consistent  with  all  they  knew  of  the  nature  of 
the  shoots  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  observed  to 
spring  inapparently  robusthealth.  Since  their  last  meet- 
ing however  experiments  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Professor  Lindley,  and  published  .by  him,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  opinion  of  the  risk  which  would  attend  the 
planting  of  Potatoes  not  perfectly  sound.  He  affirms 
that  "  diseased  sets  will  produce  diseased  crops" — as  if 
no  sound  tubers  could  be  produced  from  them — an 
opinion  which  he  thought  stronger  than  the  circum- 
stances warranted.  He  also  mentions  that  apparently 
sound  Potatoes  have  been  planted  which  have  produced 
sprouts  apparently  healthy,  but  have  afterwards  fully 
developed  the  disease,  and  sometimes  have  shown  fuDgi; 
and  he  therefore  draws  the  further  conclusion,  that 
great  danger  exists  in  planting  even  apparently  sound 
Potatoes  from  diseased  districts — thus  excluding  from 
use  as  seed  the  whole  produce  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  island  which  has  been  affected  by  the  disease.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  reasoning  or  the  con- 
clusions of  Professor  Lindley  were  justified  by  the 
facts  he  had  stated.  As  to  those  which  had  been 
forced,  he  observed  that  the  circumstances  in  grow- 
ing Potatoes  in  a  forcing  house  were  so  different 
from  those  attending  their  growth  in  the  ordinary 
field,  that  they  could  not  draw  fair  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  which  was  likely 
to  appear  in  the  latter,  from  that  which  manifested  it- 
self in  the  hot  atmosphere  and  fermenting  soil  of  a 
forcing-house.  But  that  was  a  mere  opinion  he  enter- 
tained. Still  he  thought  they  should  not  discourage 
the  people  at  large  by  broad  statements  of  merely  pro- 
bable consequences  ;  they  should  rather  suggest  such 
remedies  as  their  knowledge  enabled  them  to  communi- 
cate. Such  sweeping  opinions  as  these  should  not  be 
issued  to  the  country,  unless  upon  the  surest  evidence, 
as  they  were  likely  jto  produce  bad  effects ;  and  a 
single  expression  unhappily  chosen,  might  produce  in- 
jurious consequences.  There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  allude,  which  was  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Greville  from  the  returns  which  had  been  received. 
They  would  recollect  that  the  last  meeting  was  unani- 
mous in  reference  to  the  choice  of  Potatoes — that  all 
those  who  knew  anything  about  the  subject  concurred 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  variety  of  Potatoes  termed 
"  Cups,"  was  that  which  in  Scotland  had  failed  the 
least.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  wherever  Cups  could 
be  had  ;  they  should  be  selected ;  for  out  of  26  returns, 
22  alleged  that  that  variety  was  the  least  affected.  He 
would  even  venture  to  state  it  as  an  opinion  which 
would  regulate  his  own  practice  were  he  a  farmer,  that 
sound  Potatoes  of  the  Cup  variety,  though  from  a 
diseased  district,  would  be  less  likely  to  fail  than  sound 
Buffs,  Flat  Reds,  or  Lumpers  brought  from  a  district 
in  which  no  disease  had  hitherto  appeared.  Professor 
Johnston  then  alluded  to  the  other  causes  supposed  to 
modify  the  disease,  as  the  influence  of  the  climate,  &c, 
upon  which  he  would  not  enlarge,  as  Mr.  Milne  and  Dr. 
Greville  would  give  much  information  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.   Milne,  who  had  undertaken  the  meteorological 

branch  of  the  enquiry,  then  stated  at  great  length  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  is  not  yet  completed ; 
but  of  this  we  can  only  find  room  for  a  very  short  ab- 
stract. He  showed  that  rain  could  not  have  caused 
the  disease,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  htere  was 
evidence  of  unusual  and  long-continued  cold  in  the  dis- 
eased districts,  sufficient  to  have  injured  the  Potato 
plants,  especially  in  rich  or  highly  manured  soils  ;  and 
he  was  led  the  more  to  this  conclusion  from  learning 
that  the  weather,  especially  in  September,  had  not  been 
so  ungenial  in  the  northern  counties.  To  these  two 
causes,  then,  viz.,  the  much  smaller  am0unt  of  tempera- 
ture last  summer,  and  the  abnormal  distribution  of  it, 
he  was  inclined  at  present  to  ascribe  the  failure  in  the 
Potato  crop,  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  any 
degeneracy  of  the  species,  or  the  wafting  of  seeds  of 
fungi  through  the  air.  He  recommended  that  the 
most  hardy  varieties  should  be  alone  or  chiefly  culti- 
vated ;  that  the  Potato  ought  not  to  be  stimulated  with 
too  much  manure  ;  that  plants  should  be  grown 
specially  for  seed,  in  order  that  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  sets  may  be  obtained  than  may  be  got  from 
Potatoes  grown  for  the  table  ;  that  the  time  of  ripening 
ought  to  be  accelerated  by  early  planting,  draining,  &c. 
and,  finally,  that  the  shaws  ought  to  be  cut  over,  when- 
ever any  general  appearance  of  disease  manifests  itself 
on  them.  Mr.  Milne  illustrated  his  statements  by  exhi- 
biting tables  of  rain  and  temperature  made  up  from 
registers  in  England  and  Scotland. — Dr.  Greville 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  Prof. 
Johnston  had  made  relative  to  the  accounts  of  forced 
Potatoes  having  already  been  attacked  with  the  disease, 
that  all  Dr.  Lindley  said  deserved,  from  his  high  cha- 
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1 1 . 1 84  6.] ____L"  ^  "  ^  ..  ~    : I rn^r^r^rTuT^jTltn  rnndn-t"  ^  ii>nT^^hi«h  is  naturally  of  a  good 

rl^h^^ 

fe.(D*  Greville)  thought  that  more  ™3  f  a™u  ™f™  objection  to  that  deep  draining  which  waa  w^^nded   ^e«eumt       tm4e  times  thi3  season.     The  next 

the  experiments  than  they  m«ht  be  found to  J»£g-  J                                     land     be ,fom  hi ™    Tarmwe^ited  was  John  Gilliland's  containing  8  acres, 

Certainly  every  farmer  would  act  WW,™  °PJ »  ^  eiDerience  that  the  soil  would  not^  admit  the  water  to    iw^    aiil1  q  nerche8_0Ile  field.    The  cows  are  con- 


ZZ  of  teCup  variety,  there  was  strong  ««on  to 
hope  that  sound  sets,  although  from  an  infected .6  is 
££*  would  under  careful  management  produce  a  satis- 

OUt  -Wprinraiion. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

12     THE  VALUE  AND  COST  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS, 
being  kept  in  repair  by  tl e  ten anM^J  weap  ^ 


;  for, 


;  and  the 


«^£3EB£3Kb&hs 


landlord,  tnereiore,  jui=>  u.  "5*"  ------- 

their  erection,,  to  expect  J.^'J^6/^.   Good  buddings 
which  be  has  invested  in  the  pu  chase  ot  i.m  cost 

are  worth  "  14  years'  purchase  ;      ..  e.  7*P«  ce. °^  d    h  t  t0  a 

the  due  execution  ot  the  l.utei  j  rocess esi  i  to 

"?  SfflfiJ**  /or  fteir  Cost  .f-The  landlord  of  course  as 
they  go  to  increase  the  value  of  his  property.    And  he  may  pay 

EE*X«ft  the  one,  at  the  end  of  21 1^  he ;viU  find 

Wd?beuTe  worth  'i860!.  ;  while,  in  th e  other  paying    00 . 

down  at  once  iu  the,  first  year  it  would  a    the  am     »te 

at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  be  worth  .iJOul.    "eve   „„*r?' 

This  oninion  however,  may  be  controverted—  much  may  oe 
Sd  on  both "si es"- and  on  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
etther  party  will  depend  the  interest  of  this  discussion. 


the  "dVainlaTso  "great  a  depth      There  were  other  no 
tionsof  the  present  day  to  which  he  equally  objected. 
One  of  those  which  had  started  up  was  the  thin  sowing 
alluded  to  in  the  report.     He  had  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis,  or  any  other  man  who  would  trave out 
of  the  beaten  track  in  search  of  improvement,  but  in 
this  case  he  could  not  think  the  system  recommended 
at  all  beneficial.     He  had  never  witnessed any failure 
equal  to  that  occasioned  by  too  slight  a  plant.     He  had 
lost  more  from  this  cause  than  from  wet  worm   or  any 
other  cause—Mr.  Nesbit  made  a  few  observations  re- 
lative to  the  applicability  of  chemistry  and  science  to 
agriculture,  and  in  what  way  the  practical  farmer  m.ght 
avail  himself  of  their  aid.     During  the    ast  10  years 
chemistry  had  made  such  advances,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  benefits  that  must  result  from  its 
application  to  agriculture.     With  respect  to  its  general 
ourtine  it  was  very  plain  and  simple      Farmer* ,  were ,  in 
the  habit  of  putting  dung  on  their  land-to  PWtae.* 
crop.     Suppose  they  put  the  same  weight  of  bucks,  no 
such  results  would  follow.     It  was  not  then  the  weight 
Sly     They  must  therefore  look  to  what  the  manure 
sa«*Fv'  J  ,  ..  .     ,1 j:„„„„««arl    tVint  some 


3  roods,  and  9  perches-one  field.    The  cows  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  house.     He  has  a  very  convenient 
house  for  them,  with  a  passage  at  their  head  for  a  hand- 
cart to  convey  their  food  to  them,  so  that  Mrs.  Guli- 
land  can  attend  to  them  while  her  husband  is  engaged 
in  the  farm.     He  has  levelled  all  inside  ditches,  and  has 
it   nearly  all  furrow-drained.     On  the  site   of  an  old 
ditch  he  has  planted  Potatoes,  one  part  with  farm-yard 
manure,  and  the  other  part  with  guano  ;  the  Potatoes 
planted  on  the  guano  (we  found  on  examining  a  portion 
of  both)  had  quite  the  advantage,  both  as  regards  size 
and  quantity.     Mr.  Gilliland  is  not  only  an  excellent 
farmer,  but  also  a  tolerably  good  mechanic.     He  builds, 
plasters,  and  does  the  carpenter  work  of  all  his  little 
concern.     The  entrance  into  his  farm,  his  cottage,  and, 
in   fact,  everything  he   has,  bear   a   comfortable  and 
pleasing  appearance.     His  mode  of  conveying  the  urine 
from  the  cow-house,  by  a  metal  pipe  (over  a  stream  ot 
water  that  comes  from  a  well),  till  it  empties  into  a  well- 
prepared  liquid  manure  tank,  pleased  us  very  much. 
Mrs   G.  appears  to  manage  her  part  with  equal  clever- 
ness and  attention.     The  next  farm  we  visited  was  Mr. 


simply.     They  must  therefore  look  to  what  the ,  manure    ness  a»    _u;  ^.^  ^  ^ 

was  composed  of-and  it  is  thus  discove ed  that  some    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  sQ  strictly  houge.fed  a! 


substances  are  useful-others  not  so-and  the ^ benefit 
of  chemistry  is  to  show  us  what  substances  are  useful 
and  what  are  not_in  what  proportions  some  substances 
are   more   useful  than  others-what  ingredients    aie 
taken   out  of  the  land  by  certain  crops,  and  what  ma 
nure  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  put  on  to  restore  the 
soil  to  its  proper  state.     With  this  view  he  had  lately 
been  making  an  analysis  of  the  Hop    from  a  sample 
furnished  him  by  Mr.  Pain,, of  Farnham,  and  he ,  had 
found  that  a  crop  averaging  4  cwt.  to  the  acre  took out 
of  the  soil  17  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre      ^jS^SE 
was  the  substance  to  be  supplied.     Now  if  they  pu ion 
a  manure  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  potash, 
they  must  either  put  on  an  enormous  quantity  to  pro- 
duce the  result,  or  if  they  only  put  on  a  small  quantity 
they  would  have   but   a  small   crop.    To   supply  the 
potash  requisite  for  the  Hop  plantation  he  Men- 
tioned, it  would  be  necessary  to  put  on  1  ton  5  cwt.  of 
^no.'whereasS  ewt.of  guano  would  supplya the  other 


ureer  s.     iuio  *>a°  «<  <~*j  «- — — — -  >  , 

cellent  stock,  but  they  were  not  so  strictly  house-fed 
those  last  mentioned.     The  next  farm  we  visited  was 
Jacob  Albin's,  containing  9  acres.     We  found  this  a 
very  commodious  little  farm  ;  the  Potatoes  and  Turnips 
well  cultivated,  and  a  very  superior  crop.     Mr.  Albin 
had  lost  three  cows  this  summer  by  the  distemper.     He 
had  purchased  another,  which,  with  a  very  superior  one- 
Lord  Gosford  had  the  kindness  to  make  him  a  present 
of,  were  doing  well.    Mrs.  A.  appears  to  manage  the 
dairy  department  exceedingly  well,  which  for  cleanness 
and  neatness  could  not  be  surpassed.     The  next  farm 
we  visited  was  Samuel  Loudon's,   containing  8  acres, 
2  roods,  and  30  perches— in  two  fields.     There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  more  thriving  or  more  industrious  man 
on  the  estate  than  this  person.     Every  kind  of  grain 
was  good,  particularly  his  Oats.     He  has  his  Flax  dams 
placed  at  the  top  of  his  farm,  and  he  always  turns  the 
Flax-water  on  his  fields.     The   part  where  the  Oats 
grew  so  luxuriant  had  been  thus  watered  the  autumn 
P  »  m, l  r „  ,„o  ■,,;=;toH  si s  Mr.  Bradford  s. 
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things  wanted,  except  the  potash. 


Maidstone  :   Annual  Meeting.— Mr.  Barnes  m  pro- 
posing as  a  toast  "  the  Prosperity  of  Agriculture     said, 
Let  any  one  survey  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  he  must  see  much  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
He  was  last  week  in  a  portion  of  Sussex,  where  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  which  might  be 
said  to  be  uncultivated,  wide  hedgerows,  overhanging 
timber,  small  enclosures,  all  highly  detrimental  to  the 
land,  and  preventing  it  from  producing  half  o    what  it 
is  capable      It  was  a  strange  fact  that  their  leases  for 
the  most  part  contained  clauses  absolutely  preventing 
the  tenant  from  removing  a  single  spit  from  the  side  of 
their  hedgerows,  which  were  overspread  with  thorns 
and  weeds!   In  many  parishes  which  had  been  surveyed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  no  less 
than  one  acre  in  ten  was  lost  in  this  way,  and  that  one 
acre  is  capable  of  producing  half  as  much  more  as  those 
around  it.     He  felt  assured  the  company  present  both 
commercial  and  agricultural,  would  lend  their  aid  and 
influence  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  removal  of  these 
obstacles  to  improvement,  by  circulating  the  tacts  he 
mentioned,  until  they  reached  the  ears  ot  those  who 
had  the  power  to  remove  them.     There  was  no  farmer 
who  laboured  in  his  own  fields  but  must  feel  his  spirits 
broken  down,  and  his  energies  enfeebled,  by  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances— when  he  saw  the  high  timber, 
the  wide  hedges,  which  defeated  all  his  efforts.     It  was 
utterly  useless  to  sow  seed  near  these  trees  and  hedges, 
for  if  they  did  so  there  would  not  be  half  a  crop.     He 
knew  instances  of  small  inclosures  where  full  half  the 
crop  was  spoiled  from  the  want  of  air  and  sun.     These 
things  were  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  advantages  they  were  thus  deprived 
of     They  had  no  back  country  to  fall  back  upon,  as 
they  had  in  America  and  other  countries.     It  behoved 
them,  then,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  these  serious  obstacles  to  improvement,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  more  especially  necessary  under 
present  circumstances.     Another  important  object  was 
thorough  draining  on  all  wet,  low,  clay  soils.    Saturated 
as  they  were  with  wet,  it  was  known  by  every  practical 
farmer,  how  much  the  want  of  draining  added  to  the 
other  evils  of  small  enclosures.     The  Weald  of  Kent 
was,  in  fact,  in  a  state,  as  regarded  many  parts  ot  it,  ot 
comparative  barrenness,  compared  to  what  it  might  be 
under  a  more  liberal  system  of  cultivation.     But  the 
question  was,  Whence  was  the  outlay  to  effect  this  to  be 
obtained.       He   must    say   it    would  doubly  pay   any 
landlord  who  was  in  a  situation  to  do  so,  to  undertake 
the  whole  outlay  at  his  own  charge,  while  he  would 
greatly  benefit  the  occupier.     Some  landlords  had  come 
forward  to  do  this,  charging  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  drain- 
ing with  tiles,  which  would  remain  for  ever,  and  this 
would  amply  repay  them  in  a  short  time,  and  the  tenant 


supply 'at.artrming  expense.  This  showed  how  great  a 
saving  might  be  effected  by  the  due  application-  of 
chemistry. 

Farm   Memoranda. 

Small    Farms    near    Markethill.  -  The    follow- 
ing  is   a    report   of    certain    small    lin-ms    <•"     I ■"'■<! 


uld  supplyallthe  other    grew  so  lux™    -  —    -  —^  Bradford,Sj 
diichthechemistcould   befoie.     Ihenextiarm  nerches-in  two 
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Gosford's   estate,  -  near 


Markethill.       Mr.   Ferguson, 


*  Dwelling  houses  paid  only  7  J  per  cent,  when  the  risk,  during 
the  war.  of  all  money  investments  was  much  greater. 
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one  of  the  judges  to  decide  upon  their  relative  merits 
and  to  determine  with  which  the  challenge  clock  offered 
by  Lord  Gosford  should  remain  this  year,  made  the 
following  statement  at  "the  late  meeting  there  :— .  We 
first  viewed  the  farm  of  William  Wallace,  containing 
7  acres  2  roods ;  then  that  of  Robert  M'Clinchy,  Contain- 
in"  10  acres,  3  roods,  and  17  perches  ;  and  that  of  John 
M'Clinchy,   containing   10   acres,   17   perches;    all  of 
which  farms  were  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  parties 
that  occupied  them.     Robert  M'Clinchy  was  short  of 
stock,  having  only  one  cow,  one  horse,  and  two  pigs 
but  his  farm  showed  more  labour  to  have  been  expended 
on  it  than  any  of  the  others.     He  has,  we  understand, 
been  iu  bad  health,  but  is  now  well ;  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  farm,  and  the  exertions  he  is  making, 
we  have  no  doubt,  next  year,  he  will  be  ab  e  to  show  as 
good  a  stock  as  the  others.     None  of  them  had  any 
Permanent  pasture  ;  and  Robert  M'Clinchy  had  levelled 
all  his  ditches,  except  one  at  the  side  ot  a  road  going 
through  the  farm  ;    and  a   considerable   portion  was 
furrow-drained,  all  having  a  fair  proportion  of  Turnips 
and  fodder  for  their  stock.     The  next  farm  we  visited 
was  Bernard  Nugent's,  containing  2  acres,  2  roods,  and 
95   perches,   in  one  field,   consisting  of  the  following 
crops,  viz.,  Potatoes,  1  acre;  Turnips,  1  rood, 20 perches; 
Clover,  3  roods  ;  Oats,  1  acre,  1  rood  ;  Flax,  35  perches. 
His  stock  consisted  of  one  good  cow  and  one  large  pig. 
Mrs    Nugent  seems   to   understand,  and,  in  tact,  to 
manage  everything  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  beautifully  managed  field.     Her  husband  is  em- 
ployed at  Gosford,  and  she  does  all  the  work  of  the 
little  farm,  and  attends  to  her  cow  and  pig.     The  cow 
she  keeps  constantly  in  the  house,  and  the  pig  she  feeds 
with  Potatoes  and  buttermilk.     It  comes  out  of  its  sty 
at  her  call,  and  stands  up  to  be  washed,  seemingly  with 
good  will.   This  operation  Mrs.  N.  performs  every  Satur- 
day night,  and  her  care  is  fully  repaid,  not  only  by  the 
affection  with  which  the  pig  appears  to  regard  its  mis- 
tress, but  with  the  surprising  growth  of  the  animal: 
Mrs.  N.  affirmed  it  to  be  4  months  old  ;  none  of  us 
being  a  judge  of  the  age  of  a  pig  by  its  mouth  (though 
by  its  bulk,  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  good  wife  had 
just  forgot  to  place  a  1  before  the  4),  we,  of  course,  be- 
lieved what  she  told  us.     Mrs.  N.  showed  us  the  best 
spread  flax  we  ever  saw  ;  and,  in  fact,  taking  all  the 
crops  in  this  field  into  consideration,  we  doubt  if  there 
was  another  field  of  equal  size  in  the  county  that  con- 
tained a  more  valuable  crop.     The  next  farm  we  visited 
was  John  Beatty's,  containing  9  acres,  1  rood,  ana  ii 
perches.     His  stock  consisted  of  two  cows,  in  hue  con- 
dition, kept  constantly  in  the  house  ;  two  large  pigs, 
and  a  litter  of  small  ones.     Mr.  Beatty  appears  to  be  a 
thriving  man,  and,  as  he  told  us,  is  quite  prepared  to 
,    °  '   ,-_j  ...i.„„  „„„  ziffiirs  pnnvenient  to  him. 
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containing  10  acres,  3  roods,  and  30  perches-in  two 
fields.     This  is  also  a  very  industrious  man._   He  and 
his  family  cultivate  their  farm  almost  exclusively  with 
the  spade,  which  is  producing  them  four  times  as  much 
as  before  he  began  house-feeding.     The  cows  are  kept 
constantly   confined  in  the  house       On   having  them 
turned  out,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  minutes  liberty 
with  the  greatest  glee.     Mr.  Bradford  had  taken  a  crop 
of  hay  off  the  part  of  the  ground  sown  in  iurmps,  and 
vet  they  appeared  to  be  a  very  good  crop.     Ihe  neat 
farm  we  visited  was  Mr.  Rolston's,  containing  12  acres, 
1  rood,  and  15  perches.     His  stock  consisted  oi  three 
cows,  one  horse,  and  two  large  pigs,  and  he  says  he  in- 
tends levelling  his  ditches  next  year.     I  cannot  sit  down 
without  expressing  the  pleasure  we  felt  on  visiting  these 
farms,  and   witnessing  so   much  comfort  in   so  many 
families.     I  would  also  beg  leave  to  express  the  plea- 
sure with  which  we  viewed  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
exists  among  the   female   competitors,  as  I  may  term 
them,  with  respect  to  Lord  Gosford's  clock.     Our  deeir 
sion  is-lst,  Mr.  Gilliland;  2d,  Mr.  Albin  ;  3d,  Mr. 
Beatty  ;  4th,  Mr.  Bradford;  and,  of  course   Mr.  Gilli- 
land will  now  recover  the  clock  which  Mr.  Beatty  too* 
from  him  last  year."    


Miscellaneous. 

Thin  Sowing.— The  bad  use  made  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers  Cub, 
of  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  at  the  btur- 
miuster  Farmer's  Club,  to  prejudice  farmers  against 
what  is  termed  thin  sowing,  induces  me  very  reluc- 
tantly to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  your  readers,  by 
making  some  observations  in  reply.    "  The  suni  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable's  remarks  is  simply  this,     that  he 
had  tried  thin  sowing,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
hoed'  his  Wheat  again  and  again,  the  weeds  at  harvest 
had  smothered  his  corn."     [See  the  original  speech  as 
given  in  the  county  papers.]     My  arguments  m  favour 
of  sowing  only  a  bushel  of  Wheat  to  the  acre,  I  beg  to 
summarily  present  to  such  of  your  readers  as  have  not 
seen  my  little  work,  "  The  Injury  and  Waste  of  Corn 
from  too  thickly  Sowing."     The  present  return  in  Eng- 
land from  the  seed  sown  averages  only  about  tenfold, 
whilst  a  single  grain  planted  where  space  to  tiller  is 
afforded,  yields  from  one  to  two  thousand  fold      An 
ordinary  ear  of  Wheat  affords  40  grams  ;  therefore  a 
bushel  of  Wheat  sown  on  an  acre,  and  producing  only 
one   ear  to  each    grain,  that  is  without  any  tillering, 
must  return  40  bushels.     As  one  root  where  space  is 
given,  will  give  from  30  to  40  ears,  there  can  be  no  oc- 
casion  to  sow  more  than  a  bushel  per  acre  (if  it  be 
evenly  spread),  even  supposing  that  a  loss  of  29  out  01 
30  of  the  seeds  be  anticipated,  because  the  loss  of  ad- 
joining plants  will  be  met  by  the  tillering  of  the  sur- 
vivors!    On  the  other  side,  if  more  than  a  bushel  of 
Wheat  be  sown,  and  produce  plants,  more  plants  will 
be  created  than   can  attain  maturity,  and  the  conse- 
quence in  the  spring  and  summer  must   follow,  that 
the  whole  will  not  have  space  to  grow,  and  instead  oi 
a   healthy,  vigorous  growth,    and  full  ears,  at  bar- 
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seen  in  crowded  plantations,  where  none  of  the  trees 
from  their  number,  attain  full  growth,  and  many  perish 
from  disease.  I  have  here  given  what  I  term  the 
rationale  of  my  recommendation,  and  I  trust  I  have 
only  farther  to  observe,  to  iuduce  your  farming  readers 
each  to  test  my  recommendation,  that  my  practice  in 
the  first  instance  was  to  sow  U  bushels  of  Wheat  per 
acre,  and  my  alterations  arose  from  observing  that  the 
thinner  sown  grain  ever  in  the  latter  stages  grew  best 
and  yielded  most  at  harvest,  and  further,  that  although 
I  farm  largely  I  have  not  at  this  time  an  acre  of  land  of 
my  own  that  has  so  much  as  one  bushel  of  Wheat  sown 
to  the  acre  ;  and  that  nothing  has  ever  occurred  or 
come  to  my  knowledge  to  cause  me  to  doubt  that  I  am 
right  in  advising  such  apparently  very  thin  sowin-  I 
have  some  hundreds  of  letters  in  confirmation  Si  mv 
practice.  I  can  name  large  farmers  who  are  adopting 
my  very  small  proportions  of  seed,  from  their  own  ex 

briTr^  ?»  —>  T  C6l-Va  ^  Passea  that  d<^  not 
bring  me  letters  in  its  favour  ;  but  I  never  yet  brought 
thin  sowing  forward  as  a  means  to  counteract  bad  farm- 
ing neither  thin  sowing,  high  manuring,  nor  clean 
cultivation,  separately,  will  ensure  a  crop  ;  "and  it  ! 
error  to  visit  every  failure  of  thin  sowing  as  the  con  ™ 
quence  of  too  little  seed.  I  know  thft  many  Tun 
trmtT  T?  C?m  W  this  >'ear  ^en  saved  by 
ZLZTf  T*  *°  advauntage;  this  ^owledge,  when 
failure  of  food  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  is  a  happiness 
tome -Extract  from  a  Letter  iy  He«,i'tt  Dav^nTe 
Maidstone  Gazette. 

A  Mode  of  Illustrating  the  Injury  dove  to  Manure  b,j 
Inng  repeatedly  Flooded  with  Win  Water^sZ'Z 
that  any  of  the  married  men  in  this  company  was  to 
get  hold  of  Ins  wife's  teapot,  after  she  had  done  with  t 
and  was  to  dry  up  the  leaves  carefully,  and  bring  them 
to  her  for  her  tea  the  next  morning,  I  would  iSs 12 
you  whether  she  would  be  likely  to  n'nd  01U  the'tr  ck  » 

Z  LearaSTrShe  rUM  DOt  be  lonSin  discovering 
the  cheat ;  and  I  might  venture  to  guess  lie  would  find 
out  to  his  cost  that,  if  that  was  the  way  he  was  to  keen 
I"  tea,  she  would  soon  find  a  wa/to  keep  hta "g 
hot  water  Now,  if  the  wife  would  feel  so  indignant  at 
being  supplied  with  tea  that  had  been  wet  two°or tl  ree 
toes,  how  ought  the  farmer  to  feel  that  was  suppled 

toesTT!  mt  iad,fceen^  two  or  three  hunnred 
times  It  is  true  the  farm  cannot  fight  its  own  battle 
as  well  as  the  mistress,  but  there  is  such  a  ftK 
passive  resistance,  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  in°the 
harvest  the  farmer  will  be  made  to  feel,  that  in  cheat 
m§  hls 'a"d>  b,y  §i"°g  H  manure  which  has  lost  a  1  its 
strength,  he  has  been,  in  fact,  cheating  himself  and 
that  this  may  have  a  worse  result  even  than  eheatlne 
his  vrfe.-Mr.  Blacker,  at  the  late  Markethill  Te^ 
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las^weik  ]  1Catl°n  °f  ^  P""«~Pa  was  acoidentaUy  omitted 

ff^^hrltshPe^rS|^n^„ral„oPteaaSD    ?™ 

msmmm 

Charlton  and  Prussian  Blue  are  vfrietfes  wHoh  ~,-iT     i  y 

=o|!^K^SS£P^ 

sai  «--§«  a  a  z  w„a  I- 

The  farmer  must  now  purchase  his  stock  of  seeds    r»,.^t= 
Clovers,  Grass  seeds,  Manirold  Wurzel    ™fl   w  ,°,t!' 

him  purchase  quantities  equal  to  5  flV'  of  the  SSpS  ;  a°d  Iet 
all  lands  to  be  sown  with  it  l'  or  ll'ihf  $  J  S\PS  acre  on 
bushel  of  Grass  seed,  5  or  e^Man^el? ££'*  C^Tol 

lands  in  perch-wide  rid°es Ct  ™hi  t      ,.e  of  undra'°ed 

*J,  itmPy  he  eros^nej^eat^dlhT^  "  ^^ 

afSf  Gr^^fall^^op    anTarliflSf  ™"  «r 

out  of  an  iS  illi4  ''  and  pouring  over  it  (not 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vf.riol)  Jwln'H  a  S°JU-tion  of  8  °z- 
hour,  and  be  ready  for  sow  n"  '-This  rlvfV'  i'SClf  in  "n 
action  dissolving  the  gS'»tSS%  by  a  caustic 
to  the  grain,  and  destrojiS  *t?  t  ^  S?ut  sPores 
a  security  against  smut,  to  which Oat "  i  f611'  measure 
pickled  hke  Wheat,  are  greally  more  liaMe  beT'°S  generally 
Potato  and  Poland  Oats  are  good  varieties  the  fir  ,  P<?Pet°™ 
tmguished  by  an  abundant  /eld,  a a  good  and  n u  h'J  diS- 
the  second,  by  the  quality  of  the  Vain?  and  the  t  •  H  lraw  : 
earhness.     The  Tartarian  Oat  is^larg'ely cul  h ated^r,  ft  ",S 

mixed— 1  cwt.  of  red  m-  fv.w  .„„„  ?  *  I  your  Oover-seedt 
of  Trefoil-ready  f.r  °,  S°"-b'rass,  J  cwt.  of  white,  and  i  cwt. 
to  14  lbfof  the  -mKhfr.      S  nCXt  Week  at  the  rate  °f  from  12 

it  sprout  a  UtUe      f  jv"l :  °U,Can  ,damp  ''  afterwards  to  make 

of  5 .lbs.  to    very  2  bu«hel      t8  'r°r  tm"f-a*es. in  «"e  proportion 

month,  attheSteof  ^bushel's  of'theT  r"^  the  end  of  «-e 
You  have  r,n,,,.i;.        uusoeis  ot  the  mixture  per  acre. 

wih°bUe  a\Vood°td  tJo°sU„rwU  '  £",»,W  *""•  next  week 
land  is  BufflcienT  Cheralier  H  7*  b-UShels  per  acre  on  good 
sort  to  grow  in  kind.^iltfnd^tions"6  ^"^  th<=  beSt 


fp^SvT^dtel^af.  EST*"***  ^  ~ 

r!,AJf°NJI:1c,-s^i?mi"ro<"'-We  snall  take  an  early  opnor 
tumty  of  publishing  extracts.  y  oppor- 

FonwiED  Wheat— -1  C K—  Are  vou  inland!    ti,™ 
land  is  light,  sow  3  ewt.  of  common  salfpt  acrTnarro^w  it 
in  across  the  drills.     And  whenever  your  land  is  dry  eno.ll 
turn  sheep  m  and  let  them  eat  the  Wheat  down      OrTfou 
prefer  it  you  may  wait  till  April,  and  mow  the  Wheat  down 
a^iSs^ 

G°fiKrf„Ei~V  f-S°w  early  in  April  4  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  on  a 
fnnchtPap:rt.1Sed  ^^   °f  CleaD  friaWe  ^  *°™" 

Hand  Dibbl?-JI/-A  simple,  cheap,  efficient  dibble  is  in  onr 
opinion,  still  a  desideratum.  //  (which  we  cannot  imS-Zi 
you  can  unite  simplicity  and '  efficiencyln  an  iusSen 

>SSi^p,«te»  Lai  ;0  Z 

wate?'  a^H  n  '°  afmucllaSe  in  about  three  times  its  bulk  of 
kabbits— iSff— Can  anyone  cure  "  the  canker  in  rabbits'ears  *" 

Sainfoin  ob  Ktegbass-£  T  IT-You  may  safely  fold  ewes  and 
lambs  on  its  aftermath  when  it  is  three  weeks  old  That  if 
your  proposal-is  it  not  ?  Only  if  it  should  be  very  stroll- 
or  growing  it  wall  be  necessary  to  look  after  them  clolelv  an! 
occasionaUy  drive  them  about  lest  they  should  overfeed 

Mabl    ln%PJv™™  3  ^  ?EEP'  E™G  on  CaTcabbous 

UKLr/    m™7'  farmer— You  have  all  the  elements  here  of 

a  most  fertile  soil      The  surface  must  be  levelled  w\th  spade 

or  otherwise,  and  the  tufts  burned  ;  and  wide  trenches  should 

elr  S,'  5«7ardS  apart'  down  tllrouSn  ^e  mad,  and  their 
contents  thrown  over  the  ridges.  Dry  weather  succeeded  hv 
ram,  will  soon  moulder  the  marl  thuT  scattered.  This  shouW 
have  been  done  last  autumn,   and  the  land   should  have 

feSST8*  aEd  y°U  ffiight  tben  ha™  Planted  Potato™ 
this  spring  ;  but  now  your  first  crop  will  be  next  year  And 
you  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  lay  the  land  down  to  Grass 
and  depasture  with  sheep  and  cattle  for  2  or  3  years    then 

get  an  engine  "for  130  acres  of  plough  land  and  °50  of  ™rl- 

abieTmirou6  *  -  -""Sa-j^asrs 
■assKa  s&  jti?  ^,^5  ttws 
.sarasRssasML*1  Fot«s  ?dd- 

1^™^ .  t "^wer  your  purpose;  let  it  terminate  about  a  foot 
fa°™heb0"-0m-  Cover  the  tank  over  ,vith  some  poles  and 
faggots  crossing  them,  and  earth  over  that.  The  content? 
will  be  best  applied  by  a  water-cart  over  Grass  lands  £ 
March;  or  you  may  pump  thent  out  over  heanfnf  J™  X 
sorbent  material,  such  as  W  Shes  straw, Sg  t7a^ 
use  them  m  the  garden  in  this  compost  form,  E  ?'ihem 
iLri/spring6.501,  ^  °ther  ™ SetaWe  durin^  *e°di^  w^ 
T  week.°K  A  M°DNTAIN  Fi^^-^^r-Excuse  the  delay  of  a 

T  nofr,;«E D'Ti5  «"-re?°»<fc»*-Select  round  or  cylindrical 
°0„ttflat'en?d  bulbs  J  eno°se  those  with  small  necks  andneat 
S    Jut  the  tops  off,  and  transplant  them  tato  wound 

th™rah0UidhaTCbJen  das  0Ter  s°me  time  beforc^place 
themgabout    a    yard   part  every  way,  and  then  wait  tin 

3EE.;  f  TU  baTf  a  lart'e  extent  of  wound  thus  Planted 
ah  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  clean  the  ground  with  the  hoe  arid 
wait  till  the  seed  is  ripe;  if  you  have  only  a  single  row  each 
Sytl^rlr^:TbyaSt^  DonottrlnespSt?ut' 
What  "can  be"  a  Peofitable  Pbice  fob  Coen  t-Cont 
Rmder-Ko  man  can  teU.  Each,  to  be  sure,  can  answer  for 
his  own  system  of  cultivation  ;  but  no  one  can  foresee  either 

country,  the  market  value  of  land,  the  abundance  of  canital 
and  the  skill  of  the  farmer.    Capital  will  vie  d  in  tiS     ■' 
ness  as  rich  an  interest  as  in  any  o?ner  requir  t  equ^l  skS" 
Misc_^l  S„o-Give  your  mare  a  mild  dose  of  nhv^ie    =ft 
which  a  peck  of  good  Oats  per  diem,  wi tl  ■  chaff  and  »' J ?*" 

s^r-if^sb-h£brsSSe?S 

grooming,  will  be  necessary  adjuncts.  Vci"6^  °f  g0od 
»  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  „o„_  .  t 
answered  the  same  week.  eanesday,  cannot  be 


[Mar.  14, 


the  demand!  P^eapp^co^d^  FrrT'  h  also  sufficient  for 
plentiful,  and  good  to  quXtv  T?^6  r!eaSon'  are  tolerably 
price  since  last  week.  Apples^andPeS,  haVe  "?■'  altered  « 
titles  sufficient  for  ihe  SemLc T  Jhic  •!"'e  suPPIled  in  loan- 
are  very  scarce,  so  much  s  Tthti  Thev  an  T  g,,ea^  <irailges 
at  any  price.  Nuts  have  altered  very  li S  £"**  be  .obtained 
week.  Among  Vegetable^ ?A  ™-L.  3  ■  la  pr,ce  smce  last 
regard  to  quahty  1?  no  $st  EoodSa  ?t  h£5  °n  %  rfSe  ;  in 
three  cold  nights  that  we  havJ Fi,£i  t  .  ?as  been>  the  ^o  or 
its  growth.  French  B^Ls  are  SSul  ^f,8  uf  a™maWe  to 
quality.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  tt22il^j?lE!*  ^ 
lower  in  ririce      Brorrnli  snri  n*-u  l"c.e^LL"eiit)    tue  former  is 

S-  ^ottoeTfeSf SI«- 
Radishes,  and  other  Saladin "  VT„  ]?  ,  "•  Lettuces, 
Flowers  chiefly  ^trtB^^^^*^**-  .  Cut 
Lily  of  the  Vallev  Pantos  r.a,.r^„  ^Taclnpbs.  Tuhps,  Jasmines, 
Cyclamens,  DSSn^Sran^flo^^',  APta*  A<=a<=.ia» 
rarias,  Gardenias,  and  Rose!.  '  Ehododendrons,  Cine- 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6*to  10* 
brapes.  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3a  to  6t 

—  opanish,  per  lb.,  Bd  to  Ij 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  la  to  5« 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,7*  to  16a 

—  Kitchen,  3a  to  7*  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  la  to  2s  6d 

—  Per  100,  4a  to  18a 

—  Seville,  per  100,  Sa  to  18a 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2a  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1. 
„     ~* ,      red,  per  doz.,  4a  to  8a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  htav,  la  to  la6d 
•Savoys,  per  doz.,  erf  to  Ja3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  la  3rf 

—  White,  9d  to  2*  6d 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, la  6d  to  2a8d 
trench  Beans,  per  luo,  Ijfid  to2a6rf 
sorrel, perhf.- sieve, 9d  to  la 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70a  to  170a 

—  cwt.,  4»  to  8a 

—  bushel,  3a  to  it 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3a  to  4a 
l  urmps,  per  doz.,la  to  2a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcha.,  2a  to  6a 
Morse  Radish,  per  bundle,  la  6rf  to  6a 
seakale,  per  punnet,  erf  to  la  6d 
Knubarb,  per  bundle,  6rf  to  la  3d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  2a  to  9a 
Cucumbers,  each,  2*  to  fia 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  la  to  la  6d 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  la  to  la  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch ,  erf  to  If  6d 
Lardnons.  each,  6rf  to  9rf 


FRUITS.. 

Lemons,  nPr  dozen,  6rf  to  2a 

—         per  100,  6#to  14a 
AlmondB,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2a  to  a, 
£i SfS  •.E»K»"N  p.  ■OOilbs.,  60a  to  so. 
Nots,  Cob,  p^r  lOulbs.,  80a 

—  Barcelona,  20a 

—  Brazil,  ISa  to  16a 

—  Spanish,  la» 
Chesnute,  per  peck,  3a  to  8a 

,  Pears,  per  hf.-sv.,  6.  to  15i 
VEGETABLES. 

'   Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3rf  to  la 
2Sne/a.  P«  bundle,  U  to  la  3d 
Salsity,  do.,  Jatolssrf 
Unions,  per  bushel,  la  6rf  to  3a  flrf 

—  Pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  to  3a 
s,~.   bPaniBh,p^rdoz.,  la  to4a 
ShalJotS,perlb.,6rftoSrf  " 
O.arhcperlb.,6dto8d 
t-ndive.perscore.6rf  to  It  6d' 
lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  6d 
R-J ,,  ,            —       Cos,  6rf  to  la 
Srh:B'  per  1£  hands,  la  to  la  6d 
Mushrooni»,  per  pottle,  6rf  to  1. 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2rf  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
t,yi'mB'  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6rfto8i 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  .Roots,  per  bundle,  la 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  preen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  44 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
p-.<™„  jw    3  r,  Smithfield,  Mar.  12 

Cdmbeeiand  Maeket,  mj™\$°°">*-s'""™*- 

S"°   ??IP'f  C1"er  ""■lolii.l  ' 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


Whitechapel,  MarTs  EiME*  Bar  Sal"maa- 

"        «"°    2?  I  ?'?  Clover    H0»'wlM.| 

:        "         ™      J.     V,   "        80  10     S,r.w 

„,    ~     T.  —  I  New  Clover     —  -     ' 

Medley  Hay.  «mr^.]r  naleaM.  at  anv 


28fl  to  34a 


ti,  ,     ^ARK-LANE,  Monday,  Mar.  9. 

Beans  and  Peas  was  (rood   and  wp  r»^„„  he  show  of 

perqr.  on  all  sorts  of  the  latter      nJet     *  "^  luotations  U. 
fine  qualities  mnstbe'writtfnMTperaraea^r'  ^^  aad 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  YoSr'e  p'T^'r    3'     34 

-    Nor,„Urnberlandan0d&1,   '.       ".    ^/d"    II    £ 
Malt,  pale,  (hip         ."■•■•        feed    EI    24 

— -    Hertford  and  Easei '  [        '        •        ■    "    » 

Five        .       .  •        ■        .        .     60    65 

Beane,  Jlazagan.'old  and  new  '  2S  to  »        Tiok"   ™    « 

"       '       '       •    a*  »  3«      Maple  sa    31 
ARaiTALS  IS  THE  BIVEE  LAST  WEEE;. 


«. 

Red    .  60 

While  69 

Grind.  23 

Peed  si 

Potato  23 

Potato  24 


Flour, 
iinghsh      4023  Ske.  _  Brls 

Irieh  .       .    —     ,        

Foreign  .  10E8     ,',    8513 


Harrow  "32  44 
Longpod  32  36 
G"y       27    so 


Wht. ,  Barl.  |  Mall 

4117J  4009      6564 

—  46 


Oatfl, 
2492 
2735 


Ry».  I  Bn. 


-  ;p«a« 

li47     710 

I*.- 
1314 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  9.-Per  stone  of  8  Ih. 

Scon,Hereford..4,,.4.    a,,.,.!,     d...  r,'     5.   ..™n.e  ot  8 '"« 


Best  Downs  4.  Half-bred- 
Best  Long-woolt     . 
Ewes  and  second  quality 


6.  4  to  6s 
5    2      5 
*    *       4  10 
3     8      5gg0 

The  best 


„„,     _  Notices  to  Correspondents 

Eueal  CnEMSTRY,  by  Edward  Solly    E,o      P  n  «      * 
edition,  with  additions,  is  renrinfiriV  ,    ?"'  •n?'S-~ A    new 
few  days.  "Pnntmg,  and  will  be  ready  in  a 

BEANS-A'olrinjTjam-Dibble  about  2  inches  deer, 
Bones  and  SoLrnonic  Acrn     /  v„  i  i  ■  ep- 

no  doubt  aH™?ery^^lo^*rT!Tr?'onr  Plan  ™» 
bushels  of  bone-dusT  dAed  n  mould  ^U"C  "l"'  and  4i 
per  acre,  for  voting  Wheat  or  oTts'  ™  broadc;'st" 


..UA14JJJL.J   aiuwuAi. 

aeatScocs.rJerefordB.&cMB    4to1a  6 
Best  Short  Horns  .    4 

Seoond  quality  Beasti     .    3 
Calves  _    4 

r\,a  1  Beasta,  0353 .   sj,eep   17430.  calves,  45-  PIm ' "a 

qualities  ot  etch  descnpi  on   make    raihrrmnm   .hnl         y  Dfu—     *"»  oeat 

™V"T'  -Tie*,  are  a  fewtnora^ SiZtaJS.^ uSSlT""^  in 
£  •»  •"«  ""PPly.  and  »»erylhing  Is  sold  ve'ry  dear  s™.  „f  '.l™0?  !han 
small  Down,  have  mado  nearly  6,.  per  8 lbs  _V«,il  ,«■!.■  V  the  ""nicest 
is  rather  more  in  demand.  'raJeis  rather  dTill.-Pork 

ti,  .     ,  Friday,  Mar.  13. 

a.  ™^°°""°B.."1|!co,da,,dfi"'our»l>leIorslaught.rinfrthet-J    • 

as  good  as  on  Monday  for    Beef.  siilJ   4s  cd  I.  i    i,     ?t '""""ade  is  nearly 

choicest  Scots,  and  the  (best  Short  Join.   k.      1      '  °  '°P  prk,e   of  the 

Porkers  are  worth  about  6s  4d.  **  '"'"«  better:  nice 

Beasts,  757;  Shier,  29B0:  Calve«,13t;  Pig,,  230. 
. . 41.  West  Smlthneld. 

ti   u  ,  HOPS,  Feiday,  Mar.  13 

The  Hop  market  continue,  just  in  the  .ame  .late  a.  iast  week 
. Patihwhi.  Hz  Sh.tu,  Hop.Faotor.. 

.,„    POTATOES — Sodthwark,  Waterside  Mar  9 


..        11309|     —     j      _ 

;Friday,  Mar.  13 

been  sold  at  previous  rates  K  a«°at  0n  ^  coast  ha™ 
fuljy  maintain  then  late  val'uTwhT;  anS'  and  6re*  Pea8> 
Oats  are  in  fair  demiu'd!  ^  trie^de^ SnTnton^ 

ARRIVALS   THIS  WEEK.  *' 

Euclish     _.    .        I       ^'       j        ^i" 
Foreign      .    .      |       1!m         |  ~0 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 
,,  „,  „  Wheat.   Barley.  |    Oats. 

31  per  Quarter.'    64.  a.'|    an  ad 
30.10 


Jan. 

Feb. 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  nrica  of  rn™  ™  .1 ^~^" 

"^wee^nding  SatSruay, '£. "?  "  ""^  "'  U,e 

Phicb. 


68*  6(2 
67  II 
66     3 

—  2 
66    7 

—  0 
54  10 

—  9 


—     2 


Pbb.  7 


1     " 


Fed.  is 


Feb.  28 


Mar.  7 


Canary 

Carraway  .    per  cwt  48 

Clover,  Red,  EnRlieh  .  60 

—  —    Foreign        -  60 

—  White,  English    -  60 

—  —  Foreign  .  48 
Coriander  .  .  »  10 
Hempseed             .     pei  qr.  as 

Lla-eedBa„r„   :  -."'.'  \i 

i—    Cakea,  Enf;.  per  1000111/ 


SEEDS,  Mar.  13 

,rec„,  T°£-  ll££$X^^«~« 

—  Superfine    ,,      *    —        _. 

—  Brown        „        -    —  ^'  ■■ 
Rapeaeed.EngliBh.perlail    S6/ '"  SW 
RapeCakei        -     per  |0n    -.        ™ 
salntfoln  .       m 
Tares>  §°K-  winter  p.btufh.Z        Z 

"/Turnip  (too  vari^orTuoStion?0 
KlNOBFOSS^ABD  Lly" 
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^alcs  fag  Auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS' 

MESSRS/  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to  an- 
nounce that  they  have  received  instructions  from  the 
Proprietor  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction 
Mart  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Tuesday,  March  the  17th,  1346, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  valuable  collection  of  SUCCULENT  PLANTS, 
formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Kitchen,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  by 
whom  "they  were  collected  with  extreme  care  and  attention 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  above  collection  will  be 
found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Amateurs  and  the  Trade. — 
Catalogues  can  be  had  upon  application  at  the  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone  ;  or  of  Arthur  Mackie,  at  the  Norwich 
Nursery.     ______^ 


TO    NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,    FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1846,  and  following  day,  at 
12  o'clock,  a  very  fine  Collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICO- 
TEES,  comprising  all  the  approved  varieties  ;  also  a  splendid 
assortment  of  DAHLIAS  in  dry  Roots,  Choice  PINKS, 
HEARTSEASE,  ROSES,  &c— May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery.  Leytonstone. 


MESSRS.  C.  B.  TAIT  and  T.  MSBET  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  11,  Hanover-street,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  April  6th  and  7th,  1846,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  LIBRARY  AND  EXTENSIVE 
HERBARIUM  of  the  late  Robert  Graham,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  including 
among  the  Books,  Flone  Flurainensis,  9  vols,  folio;  Hooker  and 
Greville's  Icones  Filicum,  2  vols,  folio  -  GreviUe's  Cryptogamic 
Flora,  3  vols.:  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  and  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register,  by  Lindley,  complete  ;  Roscoe'sMonandrian 
Plants  ;  Decandolle  ;  Astrqlogia  ;  De  Lessert ;  Icones  Selectee 
Plantarum,  2  vols.;  Labillardiere  ;  Novre.  Hollandke  Plantarum, 
specimen,  2  vols,  folio  Bennett ;  Plants  JavanicaB  Rariores  ; 
Smith's  English  Botany,  31  vols. ;  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica, 
3  vols.  ;  Decandolle's  Prodromus  Regni  Vegetabilis,  11  vols. ; 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  &c. 

The  HERBARIUM  consists  of  an  extensive  general  Collec- 
tion of  European,  African,  South  and  North  American,  East 
and  West  Indian  and  Australian  Plants.  Orders  from  gentle, 
men  who  cannot  attend  the  eale,  addressed  to  Messrs.  C.  B. 
Tait  and  T.  Nisbet,  will  meet  with  the  strictest  attention  ;  from 
whom  also  Catalogues  of  the  Sale  can  be  had  on  application. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
GARDENERS,  &c. 

MR.  JOHN  MILLER,  of  Bristol,  will  sell  by 
Public  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  at  Sherbourne,  Dorset, 
on  Tuesday,  March  17,  1846,  and  following  days  of  business, 
all  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  GREENHOUSE  and 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  GREENHOUSES,  <fcc,  &c,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Davison,  Nurseryman,  whose  lease  is 
expired.  The  Stock  consists  of  fine  standard  and  dwarf  trained 
and  quarter  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, tfce.  ;  a  choice  and  general  assortment  of  Evergreens  and 
flowering  Shrubs ;  standard  and  dwarf  Roses,  of  the  newest 
kinds  ;  also  Ash,  Oak,  Larch,  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs  ; 
Beech,  Elms,  Limes,  Sycamores,  standard  Walnuts,  &c. ; 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Giant 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. ;  also  550  yards  of  fine 
Hornbeam,  Evergreen  Privet,  and  Beech-hedges,  from4  to  7  ft. 
high,  Quicks,  Hollies,  &c. 

The  Greenhouse  Plants  consist  of  Ericas,  Indian  Azaleas, 
Cinerarias,  Petunias,  Camellias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  of 
the  newest  kinds.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  fit  for  immediate  planting,  and  will  be  sold  in  lots 
suitable  to  every  class  of  purchasers.  Also  the  several  Green- 
houses, about  100  feet  in  length. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  Sherborne  Nursery  ;  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Westbury,  near  Bristol.  To  be  on  view  one  week 
previous  to  the  day  of  sale. 

Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  10  for  11  o'clock  precisely. 

MR.  J.  ELLIOTT  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Chapel  Nursery,  Battersea  Fields,  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  17th,  at  11  o'clock,  A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of 
STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD,  and  DWARF  ROSES,  of 
the  most  approved  sorts  ;  large  Ornamental  Trees,  consisting 
of  Alianthus  glandulosus,  Weeping  and  other  Worked  Limes, 
Weeping  Ash  of  sorts,  Weeping  and  other  Worked  Laburnums, 
Gold-barked  Ash,  Pyrus  spectabilis,  Weeping  Willows,  Rose 
Acacia,  Worked  Sorbus,  Scarlet  Thorns,  Large  Poplars  of  sorts, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  pots,  Cytisus,  Spartium  incarnatum, 
lar°"e  Laurels,  Laurestiuus,  Rhododendrons,  Spruce  and  Scotch 
Firs,  Yews,  StripedBox,  Variegated  and  Green  Hollies.  Myrtles, 
Irish  Ivies,  Ericas,  &c.  Choice  Collection  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  by  name,  Geraniums,  Pansies,  fine  Dahlias,  Pinks, 
Double  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Delphinium  Barlowii,  P^eonia  odorata, 
&c.  &c.  To  be  viewed  the  day  before  and  morning  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  the  place  of 
Sale ;  Mr.  Gaines',  Covent-Garden ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Putney,  Surrey. 


TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION, 
within  six  miles  of  the  Weybridge  Station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  A  WALLED  GARDEN,  containing  about 
TWO  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL,  Conservatory,  Hot 
and  Succession  Houses,  Pits,  and  Sheds.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  choice  Fruit  Trees  in  high  hearing  and  order.  A 
residence  for  a  superior  Gardener — accommodation  for  a  jour- 
neyman. The  implements  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the 
tenant. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Keye,  steward,  Ockham 
Park,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


TO  BE  LET,  Furnished,  from  Lady-day  next,  for 
three  or  five  years,  with  or  without  Land,  and  the  exclusive 
shooting  over  600  acres  of  good  Sporting  Ground,  an  ExceUent 
HOUSE,  with  every  accommodation  for  a  large  family ;  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  27  miles  from  town, 
within  4i  miles  of  a  station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
which  will  soon  be  brought  to  one  mile,  and  a  station  on  the 
Brighton  Railway  within  3  miles.  Inquire  of  Col.  St.  Clair, 
Felcourt  Lodge,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

rpO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY.— In  con- 
-L  sequence  of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to-retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirable  Nursery  is  to  be  let,  with  im- 
mediate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation, 
or  bv  private  contract,  and  accommodation  will  be  given  in  the 
terms  of  payment,  if  desired. — Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hugh 
low,  Clapton  Nursery. — March  14. 

ho  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 
A  BIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE, 

■il Geokge    Baker,    Nurseryman,    Bagshot,    having    the 

largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Em-ope,  of  aU  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
*he  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  latifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  anu  shall  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


NEW   DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  AXD  FUCHSIAS. 

Fand  A.  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to  apprise  their 
•  patrons  that  their  List  of  the  above,  containing  an  ex- 
tensive assortmeut,  is  now  ready,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  amateur.  Also  a  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
German  Stocks,  Asters,  «fcc. — Hackney,  Mar.  1-1. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THE  SCARLET  GERANIUM: 

J  CURTIS,  Florist,  Balham,  Surrey,  intends  to  send 
•  out,  the  first  week  in  April,  his  superb  seedling  Scarlet. 
Geranium  COMET,  not  to  be  surpassed  for  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  size  of  flower. 

See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  of  this  flower  in  the  Gardeners' 
Clironkle,  August  16,  1845  : — "  J.  C.  B. — Your  seedling  is  amost 
brilliant  and  handsome  flower ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  usual,  and  of  a  dazzling  scarlet ;  the  truss  before 
us  contains  12  expanded  flowers,  and  27  buds  in  different 
atages  of  progress  ;  stem  stiff,  but  not  stout.  We  consider  this 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  scarlets  we  have  seen." 
105.  6d.  Strong  Plant  Seedling  Fuchsia  EMPEROR,  a  large 
and  splendid  variety,  with  thick  fleshy  flower,  and  of  excellent 
habit :  the  tube  and  sepals  dark  rich  crimson,  the  corolla 
violet  purple.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicU,  October  11,  1845  :— "  J.  M.  H.— Your  seedling  No.  8  is  of 
great  substance  and  depth  of  colour ;  this  is  a  fine  variety." 
7s.  Gd.  — N.B.  No  plants  will  be  sent  out  without  a  money 
order. 


SPLENDID  AND  DISTINCT  NEW  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

J     HALL Y,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•     begs  to  announce  his  intention  to  send  out  about  the 
25th  March,  the  following  distinct  and  beautiful  FUCHSIAS  :— 

1.  EMPRESS:  this  is^  by  all  judges  who  have  seen  it,  aRowed 
to  be  the  best  light  Fuchsia  of  the  season.  For  description  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  27, 1845  :— "  J.  Y.  B.— Your  seedling 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  light  variety,  tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with  delicate  green  ;  it  is 
smooth,  shiny,  and  waxy  in  texture  ;  the  sepals  expand  well, 
fully  showing  the  corolla,  which  is  a  clear  rosy  purple.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  decided  of  the  light  vai'ieties  we  have  seen, 
there  being  no  tinge  of  pink  in  the  tube."  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
Sept.  20:— "J.  H. — Very  pretty,  indeed,  and,  if  not  too  much 
like  some  others,  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  as  pretty  as 
any  light  one  we  have."  Again,  in  answer  to  B.  R.  D. — 
"  Hally's  is  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best  we  have  Seen 
this  season."  See  also,  in  the  same  paper,  a  report  of  the 
West  Kent  meeting  of  Philanthropic  Society  of  Gardeners, 
where  it  was  exhibited.  This  has  been  challenged  against 
any  Seedling  Fuchsia  of  the  past  season. — 10s.  Gd. 

2.  CANDIDISSIMA,  tube  and  sepals  clear  paper  white, 
having  no  disposition  to  turn  red  under  any  circumstances. 
Corolla,  a  bright  rose  ;  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  This, 
though  small,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  thing;  was  ex- 
hibited and  greatly  admired,  although  a  bad  plant,  at  the  last 
July  show  in  the  Regent's  Park. — 7s.  Gd. 

3.  MARCHIONESS  OF  CAMDEN,  a  large  light  flower,  with 
well  expanded  sepals,  and  a  large  rich  crimson  corolla,  resem- 
bling Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  but  of  strong  robust  handsome 
habit. — 7s.  Gd. 

4.  SILVER  GLOBE,  a  compact  globe-shaped  flower,  expand- 
ing well,  colour  of  ''Nymph,"  but  tube  and  sepals  more  silvery, 
and  coroBa  more  lilac  ;  of  very  compact  habit. — 7s.  Gd. 

V  The  Set  for  30s. 
FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA,  5s.  each. 
SMITH'S  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  5s. 

A  large  coUection  of  Camellias,  and  general  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock. 


AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES,  PINKS,  CARNATIONS, 
AND  PICOTEES. 

T  OHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham-hill,  near 
<>  Manchester,  respectfully  caUs  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  above-named  Floxists'  Flowers  to  his  large, 
healthy,  and  select  collection,  which  lie  is  selling  at  moderate 
prices  ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had.  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion. 12  vai-ieties  of  Show  Auriculas  for  ISs. ;  20  pairs  of  20 
varieties  of  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees  20s.,  package  in- 
cluded. 

N.B.  Nurserymen  and  others  wanting  from  100  to  500  pairs 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  supplied  at  very  low  prices. 


DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  PANSIES,  AND  VERBENAS. 
ROYAL  NURSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

WC.  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
«  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  every  novelty  of  the  season — each  DAHLIA 
has  the  grower's  description  attached.  Amongst  the  first-rate 
ones  are  Beauty  of  Hants,  Bohemian  Girl,  Captain  Warner, 
Lady  Charleville,  Marquis  of  Bath  (true),  Marchioness  of  Corn- 
waUis,  Magician,  Newington  Rival,  Princess  Radziwill,  Queen 
of  Perpetuals,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  and  Brown's  Rose  d'  Amour. 
The  FUCHSIAS  are  also  very  select,  and  contain  Newberry's 
Delicata,  Halley's  Empress,  Epps'  Nymph,  Lady  Julia,  and 
Queen  of  Virgins,  Cassandra,  Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Mrs.  Lane,  Prince  Albert,  Pomona,  Queen  Victoria,  Ser- 
ratifolia,  &c.  Amongst  the  PANSIES  (for  which  and  Dahlias 
this  Nursery  is  famous),  Brown's  Cassandra  and  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Brown's  Arethusa,  Curion,  Hannibal,  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
Prior,  &c,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Rolla,  Juno,  Middleton,  Orion, 
Prince  Albert,  Pizzaro,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Tom  Pinch,  Dido, 
Perseus,  President,  Bryant's  Perfection,  &c.  All  plants  will 
be  sent  out  very  strong.  A  remittance  expected  with  distant 
orders,  for  which  the  package  will  be  allowed. 

W.  C.  B.  begs  to  observe,  he  can  supply  every  article  con- 
nected with  the  Nursery  business.  His  coUection  of  Pinuses 
is  unique.  Osmundia  Regalis,  just  imported  from  Ireland ; 
small  crowns  of  this  magnificent  Fern,  5s.  each  j  larger, 
weighing  nearly  a  cwt.,  SJ.  3s. — March  14. 


GAINES'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS, 
FOR  1S46. 

PRINCESS  RADZIWILL  (Gaines's),  white,  edged  with 
violet,  decidedly  the  best  light  Dahlia  ever  seen,  perfectly  round 
in  outline,  two-thirds  of  a  ball,  the  centre  high,  very  full, 
double,  symmetrical,  and  constant  throughout  the  season,  has 
been  awarded  the  following  prizes  :—  First  Class  prize  Stone- 
henge  ;  first  ditto,  Bath  ;  first  ditto,  Teddington  ;  first  ditto, 
Chelmsford;  first  ditto,  Surrey  Gardens;  first  ditto,  Cremorne 
House ;  the  only  places  it  was  exhibited  ;  and  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Glenny,  a  perfect  gem. — See  Gardeners'  Gazette,  No.  30. 
Height,  3  to  4  feet,  10s.  Gd. 

PRIDE  OF  SURREY  (Gaines's),  rosy  purple,  of  fine  form, 
warranted  the  best  of  its  colour,  perfect  outline,  the  centre 
high,  the  petals  beautifully  cupped,  forming  two-thirds  of  a 
ball,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  Dahlias  in  cultivation  ;  has 
been  awarded  two  first  class  certificates,  and  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  first-rate  flower.    Height,  3  to  4  feet,  10s.  Gd. 

PULCHELLA  (Gaines's),  white,  laced  with  deep  rose,  the 
centre  high,  fine  cupped  petals,  large,  round,  and  constant, 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Glenny  a  very  useful  and  handsome 
variety,  being  a  colour  much  wanted  ;  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended.    Height,  3  to  4  feet,  10s.  Gd. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY  (Gaines's),  white,  slightly  tipped  or  laced 
with  lavender,  fine  cupped  petals,  good  centre,  very  delicate 
and  pretty,  a  flower  that  wiB  give  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator  ; 
has  been  greatly  admired.     Height,  4  feet,  10s.  Gd. 

A  priced  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Auriculas,  Chrysanthemums,  Corrseas, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.  &c, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Batter- 
sea,  Surrey, — March  14,  1S46. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA. 
JACKSON'S  ".MRS.  FREDERICK  MILBANK." 

WM.  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  state 
that  they  have  determined  upon  reducing  the  price  of 
this  magnificent  Fuchsia  to  7s.  Gd.  each,  and  will  return  the 
whol-  amount  should  it  prove  otherwise  than  represented. 
(See  Advertisement  of  the  28th  ult.)  The  whole  of  the  plants 
will  be  sent  out  the  beginning  of  ne:it  month.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  trade.  A  reference  or  remittance  from  unknown 
correspondents  is  respectfully  solicited. 

W.  J.  and  Co.  can  also  supply  the  fallowing  at  the  annexed 
low  prices: — Fuchsia  serratifolia,  5s.  each;  12  splendid  Prize 
varieties  of  Fuchsias,  9s.  ;  12  ditto  Geraniums,  Us. ;  Cineraria 
Lady  Prudhoe,  5s.  ;  ditto  Countess  of  Zethind,  5s.  each.    Best 

set  of  5  varieties,   including   these  beautiful  sorts,  17s.  Gd. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  March  14. 

DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats,  and  Chairs. 

Garden  Scrapers         Pruning  Bills 
Grape  Gatherers  and        ,,       Knives,  va- 

Scissors  i    rious 

Gravel     Rakes   and        „       Saws 

Sieves  „       Scissors 

Greenhouse      Doors,       „       Shears 

and  Frames  Rakes   in  great  va- 

Hammers  I     riety 

Hand-glass  Frames    Reaping  Hooks 
Hay  Knives  [Scythes 

Hoes  of  everypattern  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural    Ham- Shears,  various 

mers  and  Hatchets  Sickles 
Hotbed  Handles  Sickle  Saws 

Labels,  various  pat-|Spades  and  Shovels 
terns,  in  zinc,  por-.Spuds 
celain,  &c.  Suitch  Hooks 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools  Thistle  Hooks 
Lines  and  Reels         I  Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

BiUs 

Borders, various  pat. 
terns 

Botanical  boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engiues 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisv  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
, ,    Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 

,,       Loops 
Rollers 


and 


Watering  Pots 
Weed        Extractors 

and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths'  Sets  of  Tools 


Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machines 

Pick  Axes 

Potatoe  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LlNGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  he  sent  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Wai-ehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge. 

HORTICULTURAX  TOOL  WAREHOUSE^ 

GREEN  amd  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Ironmongers,  3G,  King  WiUiam  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  Yelloley's  Patent  Garden  Fork,  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplandng  Took, 
Jointed  Hothouse  Syringes,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons,  &c.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every  Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 

pUCUMBER  and  MELON^BOXES  and~LIGHTS. 
Vy  — One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  1Z.  65.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London. " 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  atthe  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.,  beg  to  notice  they  have 
reduced  the  price  of  their  mixture  of  GRASS  SEEDS  for 
laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  to  32s.  per  acre,  aUowing 
2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  Mixed  sorts  for  improving 
old  Grass-land,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Fine  sorts  for  forming  Lawns, 
Is.  id.  per  lb.  Alsike  Hybrid  Clover— this  is  a  valuable  Clover 
—2s.  Gd.  per  lb.    Large  White  Carrot  Seed,  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

An  Agricultural  Price  List  is  ready  for  delivery.  . 

George  Gibes  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  ifcc,  to  the  Agricultural 
S  ociety,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly, 


FOREIGN  SHbET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  ior 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 

ORTICULTURAL      GLASS      OF      BRITISH 

MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  and  Co/s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street.  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  foBow- 
ing  terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 

No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)         . .         . .     4itZ.  per  foot. 

1 — averaging  from  16  to  IS  oz.  to  the  foot  Z>\d.        „ 

2  ,,  21  to  23  „  Id.         „ 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  ot 
S,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  Uaited 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  foUowing  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. : — ■ 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .     l$d.  per  foo;. 

5  in.  by  3  and      ,,      6  in.  by  4  ..    2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      „       9  in.  by  7  . .     3d.         „ 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above. — 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket.     

^F0REIGN~SHEET~GI7ASS^ND~GLA~SS~TILES7~ 

CJARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequaUed,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  Ms  old  esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  33,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 
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FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former' 

lists  :— 

per  gross.  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

6in.by4     ..    6s.  8  by  5  . .    13s.  9  by  7  . .    18s. 

7in.  hy4J  ..    9s.      |     8  by  6  . .    14s.      |    10  by  8  . .    26s. 

R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
■iS,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  many  of  their  most  influential  customers,  have 
determined  to  enter  into  the  GLASS  TRADE.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
turers, so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the  best  quality 
Glass,  at  the  lowest  remunerating prices  for  Cash. 

Delivered  free  of  Carriage  in  London  or  Plymouth. 

Small  Squares. 
■4  inches  by  3,  and  under  5  inches  by  3,  ljd.  per  foot. 

5  „        3,  „  6         „         4, 2d.        „ 

6  „        4,  „  9         „         7,  3d. 
Large  Squares,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 

Cylinder   . .  No.  0,  11  oz.  to  the  foot,  4Jd.  per  foot. 
Sheet         . .  No.  1,  16  oz.  „  54d.        „ 

„  ..  No.  2,21oz.         „  7d. 

..  No.  3.  32  oz.  „  Is.  „ 

Packed  in  Boxes  containing  100  feet. 
Cash  remittance  or  reference  in  London. 
Plymouth,  Mar.  14,  1846. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  AND  BRADDOCK  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  and  sub- 
stance, and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  2s.  per  112  lbs.,  upon  application,  6,  Farringdon-street, 
London.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. — March,  1846.  

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sale  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  "William-st.,  London  Bridge. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE   OF   LIME,  11.   per  ton,  at 
Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 

EATING   BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 

method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benham  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  "Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
20i. — 19.  Wigmore-street.  Cavendish-square. 

STEPHENSON  and-  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  aad  LWBAiE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully-solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  <fcc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  thalt  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Ealcooies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

OT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

H0RTICULTURALBU1LDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  IIOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve, 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  foe  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  tho  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

_  D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in-thie  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  arc  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

"DURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
J-»  RA1US,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greatergeneraladvantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  price 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


NOW  READY, 
In  one  thick  volume  Svo,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE     VEGETABLE      KINGDOM 

OR, 

THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF   PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPON   THE    NATURAL    SYSTEM. 

BY  JOHN   LINDLEY,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S., 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  above  Work  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts 

price  2s.  6d.  each  ;  the  first  of  which  will  appear  on  the  31st  instant. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  Svo, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS    OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE, 

■WITH  NEARLY  400  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  5s.  Gd.  HALF-BOUND. 
London :  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  <fe  EVANS,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars.    


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


QURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-*  aiderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bltrbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing'  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following-  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place; and  in  more -than -one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manuresin  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.  E.  Purser,  Secretary, 
LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

PO  T  TE  R'S— G  U  A  N  0~F'OR~  TURNTFS. 
Result  of  an  Experiment  tried  by  Professor  Daubeny, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  published 
in  their  "Journal,"  Vol.  vi.  Part  2. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 


Weight  of 
Bulbs. 


!bs. 

1  Unmanured        14,298 

2 'Bone  Shavings,  10  cwt 19,239 

3  Manure  Company's  Guano,  260  lbs 26,058 

4 'Nitrate  of  Soda,  1£  cwt ..      28,459 

5  Phosphorite,  12  cwt 2S,639 

G  .Ditto,  with  Oil  of  Vitriol        30,869 

l\ Permian  Guano,  260  lbs 31,114 

8!  Bones,  with  Vitriolic  Acid,  11  cwt 31,898 

9 1  Graham's  Animal  Compost,  260  lbs.  ...         ..      32,109 

10 1  Sulphate  Ammonia,  1  cwt 32,670 

11 !  Bones,  finelv  powdered,  12  cwt 36,185 

12 1  POTTER'S  GUANO,  260  lbs 37,201 

Oxford,  Dec.  8,  1345. 
Note. — It  thus  appears,  that  by  the  application  of  Potter's 
Guano,  the  pi-oductive  power  of  the  land  was  nearly  trebled; 
and  when  tried  against  eleven  other  artificial  manures,  it  heat 
them  all,  producing  a  greater  weight  of  BULBS,  at  a  much  less 
cost. 

Its  superiority  over  the  Peruvian  is  evident  in  this  trial,  the 
latter  applied  at  a  cost  of  25s.  giving  31,114  lbs.  ;  while  Pot- 
ter's, costing  21s.  gave  37,201  lbs. 

A  similar  result  on  Grass  was  obtained  by  Lord  Zetland  in 
1842.    See  his  Testimonial. 

V  Observe,  Mr.  Potter's  present  address  is  28,  Clapham-road- 
place,  London. 


GUANO.— To  be  Sold,  at  No.  2,  St.   Dunstan's-hiU, 
Tower-street,  on  Monday,  March  16,  300  Tons  in  bags,  of 
Fine  Dry  BOLIVIAN,  in  lots  of  three  and  five  tons. 
Wm.  fciRKMANN  and  Co.,  Brokers. 


FOa  TURNIP  SOWING,  die. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  il.  per 
ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  Svo,  price  lis.  cloth  (forming  the  new 
volume  of  the  ' '  Foreign  Library  "), 

rHE  KING  of  SAXONY'S  JOURNEY   through 
ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND,  in  the  year  1844. 
Br  Dr.  C.  G.  CARUS,  Physician  to  His  Majesty. 
Translated  by  S.  C.  Davison,  B.A. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HARRY  LORREQUER,  &c. 
In  1  vol.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  EVE  ;  or,   Three  Eras  in  the  Life 
of  an  Irish  Peasant.    By  Charles  Lever.    With  4  Etchings 
and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Phiz. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  purest  productions  of  this  fertile  Author. 
The  tale  is  touched  throughout  with  genuine  pathos,  and  ex- 
hibits glimpses  of  beauty,  moral  and  intellectual,   gleaming 
over  the  rugged  lot  of  the  Irish  labourer." — Britannia. 
Chapman  &,  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPERS 

OF  ENGLAND. 

New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

MODERN  COOKERY,  in  all  its  Branches,  reduced 
to  a  system  of  easy  Practice.    By  Eliza  Acton.    A  new 
and  greatly  improved  edition. 

"We  have,  after  a  careful  examination,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Miss  Acton's  is  the  most  perfect  compendium,  or 
rather  cyclopedia,  of  the  art  of  modern  cookery,  ever  yet 
offered  to  the  public.— -Weekly  Dispatch. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 
Just  published,  goyal  Svo,  with  Engravings,  price  7s., 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq. 
"A  capital  work,  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot— the 
practice  of  shoeing,  and  the  proper  stable  management  of  the 
horse,  with  especial  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  hoof. 
Mr.  Miles  has  written  a  very  useful  essay,  which  should  be 
read  by  every  gentleman  .owning  a  horse." — Gardeners'  Clironicle* 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed -that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Mare.  Fotiiergill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain   Maker,   70,   Strand,    London- 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in  Iron,  from  \Y. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to  i 
any  device.  Buildings,  Baths, 
&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifies. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.- 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  t& 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  *en 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Hove,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  Jc-hs 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


Printed  bv  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6.  York  plafe,  S:oke  ^  ewinpton,  and 
Frbdkiuck  Mullhtt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church  row,  Stok*  NiMvlnpron,  hith 
In  the  county  of  Mlddleiex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard. street,  io 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  in  iha  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  S,  Charles-Btrcei,  in  the  paiinh  of  Si,  Paul's,  Covent-Gar- 
den,ln  the  eald  county,  where  all  A  riven  iceman  in  and  CoinmunicatiMrS 
are  to  be  addreBBed  to  the  Editor.— Satu- day,  Mahch  14,  1&16. 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  kindley- 


No.  12.— 1846.] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  21, 


[Price  6d. 


■Agii.Soc.  of  England      - 

—  of  Ireland— diain'og     - 
Agri  produce,  p'-iuea  of 
Aitri.  In  Lower  Brittany 
Amaramhu*  oleraceus    - 
Amateur  Gardiner 
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LARGE     QUANTITY     OF 

SPLENDID    TURF.— Apply  to  J.  Hamilton  and  Son, 
Keppel-street,  Chelsea. 


ipOR     SALE.   —  A 


E. 


BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
manufactured  by  Lira  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted.) 


STAMFORD  HILL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
—The  EXHIBITIONS  of  this  Society  for  the  present  year 
will  be  held  on  the  undermentioned  days  :  viz. 
Tuesday,  12th  May  next, 
Tuesday,  16th  June  next, 
Friday,  24th  July  next. 
The  above  Society  is  confined  to  the  resident  gentry  and  Ama- 
teurs ;  but,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  Horticulture, 
prizes  are  awarded  to  Nurserymen,  who  are  invited  to  compete 
among  themselves  at  each  Exhibition. 

C.  H.  Anderson,  Hon.  Sec,  Warwick-road,  Upper  Clapton. 

BOYAL    COLLEGE    of    CHEMISTRY. 
President, 
HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS   PRINCE   ALBERT. 
Professor,    Dr.  HOFMANN. 
Assistant  Professor,    Dr.  BLYTH. 
The  Laboratory  opened  on  the  18th  inst.,  for  the  Second  Ses- 
sion, which  ends  July  31.     The  method  of  Study  pursued  is  that 
of  Giessen.    Every  Student  works  in  Analysis  by  himself,  under 
the  immediate  and  constant  direction  of  the  Professors,  so  that 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  skill  in  manipulation, 
are  attained  simultaneously.  * 

Fee  for  every  day  during  the  Session,  121. 10s.  ;  for  four  days 
a  week,  30J.  j  for  three  days,  81.  ;  for  two  days,  61.  ;  and  for  one 
day  in  eveiT  week,  il.,  materials  included. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,      John  Gardner,  M.D.,  Sec. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  next  MEETING  of  the  Subscribing  Members  will  be  held 
on  FRIDAY,  the  3d  of  APRIL,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

The  subject  for  special  discussion  will  be — 

' '  The  Art  of  Design  as  applied  to  the  Illumination  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  productions  of 
each  country." 

Members  who  cannot  personally  attend,  are  invited  to  for- 
ward, by  any  friend,  MSS.  which  they  may  consider  as  likely 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  , 

Archaeological  Institute  Apartments,  12,  Haymarket. 

Attendance  from  12  to  2  daily. 

T.  Hudson  Turner,  Secretary. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  INSTITUTE  will  take 
place  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop :  President,  the  EARL  FITZWILLIAM,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  JULY  21st. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA. 
JACKSON'S  "  MRS.  FREDERICK  MILBANK." 

WM,  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  state 
that  they  have  determined  upon  reducing  the  price  of 
this  magnificent  Fuchsia  to  7s.  Gd.  each,  and  will  return  the 
whol^  amount  should  it  prove  otherwise  than  represented. 
(See  Advertisement  of  the  28th  ult.)  The  whole  of  the  plants 
will  be  sent  out  the  beginning  of  next  month.  The  usual 
discount  to  the  trade.  A  reference  or  remittance  from  unknown 
correspondents  is  respectfully  solicited. 

W.  J.  and  Co.  can  also  supply  the  following  at  the  annexed 
low  prices  : — Fuchsia  serratifolia,  5s.  each;  12  splendid  Prize 
varieties  of  Fuchsias,  ds.  ;  12  ditto  Geraniums,  Gs. ;  Cineraria 
Lady  Prudhoe,  5s. ;  ditto  Countess  of  Zetland,  5s.  each.  Best 
set  of  5  varieties,  including  these  beautiful  sorts,  17s.  Gd. — 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  March  21. 

NEW  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  AND.FUCHSIAS. 

Fand  A.  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to  apprise  their 
•  patrons  that  their  List  of  the  above,  containing  an  ex- 
tensive assortment,  is  now  ready,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  amateur.  Also  a  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
German  Stocks,  Asters,  &c— Hackney,  Mar.  21. 


GRASSES,    TURNIPS,    MANGOLD    WURZEL. 
<fcc.  «Ssc,  sold  by  J.  G.  WAITE. 


GRASSES. 
Poa  Trivialis,  60s.  per  cwt. 
„     Pratensis,  GOs.  do. 
,,    Nemoralis,or  Wood  Grass, 

65s.  do.. 
Timothy  Grass,  45s.  to  60s.  do. 
Lucerne  (New),  70s.  to  SOs.  do. 
Cock's-foot,   5s.  to  5s.  Gd.  per 
*         bushel. 
Crested  Dog's-tail,  20s.  to  24s. 

per  cwt. 
Meadow  Fescue,  Gs.  per  bushel. 
Hard        do.,  7s.  do. 
Sheep's     do.,  12s.  do. 
Meadow  Foxtail,  5s.  do. 
Yorkshire  Hay  Grass,  l$.9d.  do. 
Italian  Rye  Grass,  Ss.  to  12s.  do. 
Pacey's    do.,  4s.  to  Gs.  do. 

Sweet  Vernal,  2s.  per  flx 
Furze,  French,  SOs.  per  cwt. 
Tares   (Spring),    6s.  to  7s.  Gd. 

per  bushel. 
Trifolium     incarnatum,     40s; 

per  cwt. 
Splendid  mixed  Pasture  Grass, 
4s.  to  7s.  per  bushel. 
,,  Lawndo.,  10s.  toi2s.6d.  do. 

TURNIPS. 
Stubble,  21s.  per  bushel. 


ASH-LEAF  KIDNEY  POTATOES,  free  from  dis- 
ease, to  be  had  at  7s.  per  bushel,  of  Mr.  J.  Nutting, 
Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside. 


THE  UNRIVALLED  APPLE,  THE  STURMER  PIPPIN, 

MESSRS.  D1LLISTONE  take  this  medium  of 
stating,  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the 
above  APPLE,  that  its  history  is  fully  given,  with  a  drawing 
of  its  fruit,  in  Maund's  "  Fruitist "  for  March,  1845. 

Scions  may  be  had  as  in  former  seasons,  by  inclosing  3s.  Gd 
in  stamps.— Apply  to  the  above,  at  their  Nurseries,   Stunner 
near  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
P.S.  A  few  Healthy  Plants  to  spare,  price  upon  application. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

MESSRS.  NORMAN  continue  to  supply  a  few  pairs 
from  their  most  select  collection  of  show  varieties  grown. 
Also,  some  fine  yellow-ground  Picotees.  Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.  — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 

HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS— AUGUSTA,  GIPSEY 
MAID,  JOSEPHUS,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  LORD  MOR- 
PETH, AND  ALICE. 

W  MILLER  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  about 
•  half  a  dozen  sets  of  these  beautiful  Seedlings  to  offer  ; 
they  are  good  plants  well  established  in  pots,  and  can  be  sent 
by  post  or  otherwise  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  war- 
ranted with  perfect  safety.  The  price,  for  Cash,  is  'M.  the  Six, 
the  money  from  unknown  correspondents  mUst  accompany  the 
order.  100  Geranium  Seeds  10s.,  50  do.  5s.,  25  do.  3s.,  post-free. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


T  urn  ips— continued. 
White  Stone,  21s.  per  bushel. 
White  Round,  21s.  do. 
Green  do.  18s.  do. 
Red  do.  21s.  do. 
White  Tankard,  23s.  do. 
Green  do.  22s.  do. 
Red  do.  21s.  do. 
White  Globe,  21s.  do. 
Green  do.  31s.  do. 
Red  do.       21s.  do. 

New     White   Decanter    (very 

large),  Is.  Gd.  %i- 
Dale's  Hybrid,  24s.  per  bushel. 
Purple  Topped,  Scotch,  22s.  do. 
Green        do.        22s.  do. 
Purple  Topped,  Swede,  22s.  do. 
Improved        do.        22s.  do. 
Green  do.        20s.  do. 

Skirving's  Improved  Liverpool 

Swede,  21s.  do. 
Laing's  do.  25s.  do. 
Matson's  do.  24s.  do. 

MANGOLD  WURZEL. 
Fine  Improved  Long  Red,  '50s. 

per  cwt. 
Long  Yellow,  70s.  do. 
Yellow  Globe,  60s.  do. 
Red  do.       70s.  do. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CINERARIAS. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  an  extensive  Stock 
of  the  above  desirable  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  well 
established,  and  now  coming  into  bloom,  which  they  beg  to 
offer  as  under  ;— 

12  fine  varieties,  for         Gs. 

12  superior  ditto  12s. 

12  superb  new  ditto  18s. 

25  extra  fine  ditto  15s. 

25  superb  ditto       25s. 

W.  W.  &  Son  ore  still  issuing  their  new  and  much  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE/  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  bedding. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gratis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  W.  &,  S.  with 
their  commands  will  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 


With  every  other  kind  of  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  in  cultivation,  too  numerous  to  insert. 

Terms — Cash,  or  reference  in  London  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents.— 4,  Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton-garden,  London,  Mar.  21. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

SGIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
•  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
be  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required* 


MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  beg  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  that  they  will  send  the  following 
desirable  Plants  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  :— 
Andromeda  floribunda,  per  dozen 
Epigasa  repens,  quite  hardy,  each 
25  New  Hardy  Ghent  Azaleas,  one  of  a  sort,  named  . . 
25  Hardy  Amei'ican  Azaleas  do.  do."     . . 

12  Rhododendrons,  besthardy  sorts,  including  Scarlet, 

White,  and  Rose-coloured  varieties 
25  Choice  Hardy  American  Shrubs,  of  sorts 
Magnolia  Grandiflora,  Conspicua,  Glauca,  Purpurea, 

and  Fuscata,  each        

Eriohotrya  Elliptica,  and  Japonica,  each  . .         . . 

Berberis  Glaumacea,  and  Tree  Fseonies,  each 

25  Superior  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  named  . 

12  Do.  Climbing  Roses,  do.  do 

Cloth  of  Gold,  do.  do.  each 

Devoniensis,  and  yellow  Noisette,  do.     do.    per  dozen 
Liliura   Lancifolium,  Album,  Punctatum,  and   Speci- 

osum,  one  of  each  for 

Camellias,  of  sorts,  per  dozen       30s.  to  40 

12  Superior  sorts  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

6  Do.  do.  do 

12  Do.  do.  Ericas 

12  Do.  do.  Geraniums 

6  Pair  Choice  Carnations 12 

Lobelia  Fulgens,  Splendens,  and  Serotina,  per  dozen  . 

12  Best  Perennial  Phloxes,  one  of  a  sort 

Oenothera  Macrocarpa  and  Teraxifolia.  per  dozen    . . 

Choice  selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  in  packets,  5s.  and  10s, 
each,  sent  free  by  post. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 
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GENUINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  BREED  IN  THE  KINGDOM.  This 
large,  beautifnl,  and  scarce  variety  has  great  length  and  depth 
of  carcase,  great  width  and  substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears, 
and  weighs,  when  at  maturity,  from  16  to  17  lbs.  Are  as  hardy 
and  prolific  as  the  common  or  wild  rabbit ;  from  one  to  two 
months  old,  12s.  per  pair ;  three  to  four  months,  18s. ;  older, 
25s.  Free  to  London. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 
A  BIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE, 

-t\ George    Baker,    Nurseryman;    Bagshot,    having   the 

largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  tins  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of 'them  at  very  low  prices;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  sizes,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  larifolia  ever  offered 
to  the  Public.— Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  ano  shall  be  at. 
tonded  to  forthwith. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  have  just  re- 
ceived   a   large    supply   of  the   following    early    and    sound 
POTATOES:— 
Chinese  Round,  very  early  and  prolific,  introduced  by  Messrs. 

Dickson,  of  Chester,  5s.  per  peck. 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 

Somersetshire  Prolific,  very  early  and  fine  flavour,  7s.  per  bush. 
"Where  a  large  quantity  of  the  last-named  is  taken,  an  allow- 
ance will  be  made  in  price. 
N.B.  See  next  page  for  an  abridged  list  of  Choice  Flower 
nd  Vegetable  Seeds. 


SEA-SIDE  PLANTING— BLACK  SALLOW. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
state  that  he  has  just  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  plan  of  planting 
maritime  situations,  as  most  successfully  adopted  on  exposed 
north-west  situations  on  the  Cliffs  of  the  German  Ocean  in  the. 
County  of  Norfolk.  This  triumph  of  Arboriculture  has  been 
chiefly  accomplished  by  the  use,  of  the  NORFOLK  BLACK 
SALLOW— a  most  determined  grower,  even  when  closely  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  the  sea  air.  Yarmouth,  Hunstanton, 
Harwich,  Aberystwith,  Brighton,  Bridlington,  and  other  sea- 
side towns  and  villae-es,  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  . 
tree ;  so  that  the  long  wished-for  desideratum,  that  of  being 
able  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  from  the  shelter 
of  a  sylvan  bower,  is  now  being  supplied  on  the  easiest  of 
terms. 

Strong  slips,  package  included,  and  carriage  paid  to  London 
or  Hull,  10s.  per  100.     Important  directions  with  each  packet. 

J.  G.  continues  to  supply  plants  of  his  valuable  HIGHLAND 
PINE-TREE  at  from  5s.  to  50s.  per  1000,  according  to  size. 
,;  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine." — Duke  of 
Newcastle. — Nurseries,  Norwich,  March  21. 

SHRUBS,  &c,  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.,  having  a  very 
large  stock  of  the  following  SHRUBS,  &c,  and  wishing/ 
to  clear  the  ground  they  occupy,  offer  them  at  unusually  low 
prices.  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are  in  want,  will  find 
the  present  a  rave  opportunity  for  procuring  stock. 

All  the  plants  are  in  robust  and  healthy  condition. 
Ilex  Oak,  3  years'  seedlings,  in  pans    . .        . .  30s.  Od.  per  1000 
fine  transplanted,  6  to  9  inches      ..76     per  100 
Chinese  Arborvitas,  tine  transplanted,  IS  inches  15 
Cypress  do.  18  inches  15 

Bays,  1  year  seedling,  from  pans 

Arbutus  do.  do 

Cistus  laurifolius,  fine  transplanted    . . 
Spruce  Firs,  3  years'  seedling     ... 

Ash,  1  year  seedling  

Hollies        do.  

Beech,  2  years'  seedling 
Scarlet  Oak,  3  years'  seedling 

Seakale,  fine  roots  

Asparagus,  Judd's  Giant,  fine  roots 

All  orders  above  31.  will  be  delivered  free  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol.  Post-office  order  or 
reference  from,  unknown  correspondents. 

Plymouth,  March  21. 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS.  —  No.  8.  DUKE  OF 
NORFOLK,  white  tube  and  sepals  with  a  slight  tip  of 
green  ■  very  dark  rosy  purple  corolla.     Price  7s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

No.  'l.  DELICATA,  fine  large  flesh-coloured  tube  and  sepals, 
the  latter  tipped  with  green  ;  crimson  purple  corolla.  Price 
7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

No.  10.  MARY  ANN,  short  pale  tube,  nearly  white,  with 
long  expanded  sepals  ;  bright  red  corolla,  very  distinct  and 
handsome.  '_  _  . 

J,  Barkwat  has  devoted  much  attention  to  raising  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS  during  the  lastfew  years,  and  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  beautiful  varieties  as  above,  which  he  now 
offers  to  the  public,  confident  that  they  will  give  as  great  satis- 
faction as  his  Norfolk  Hero  did  in  1845  ;  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley  for  his  opinion,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  9.  "J  B— Your  seedlings  generally 
are  flowers  of  good  substance,  smooth  in  texture,  and  possess- 
ing clear  and  bright  colour  ;  Nos.  7,  8,  andlO  are  the  best  of  the 
light  sorts,  showy  and  pleasing." 

To  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  April.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade.— East.  Dereham,  Norfolk,  March  21. 
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AN  ABRIDGED  LIST 

OF 

NEW     AND      CHOICE     FLOWER    AND 
VEGETABLE     SEEDS, 


w 

No. 


ARNER    AND 


SOLD  BY 

WARNER, 

Florists, 


Seedsmen 


,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 

Packets  of  tbe  following  choice  Flower  Seeds  can  be  had  at 
Gd.  per  paper,  except  where  marked  Is. 


Acacia,  several  choice  vars. 
Achimenes  rosea  superba,  Is. 

„     hirsuta,  quite  new,  Is. 
Agathea  spatulosa 
Agrostemna,  new  species  from 

India 
Alonsoa  grandiflora 
Alstrcemeria  Hookerii 

„     Barclayana 
Anagallis  coccinea  splendens 

„    monelli  major 
Anchusa  capensis 
Andromeda  buxifolia,  Is. 
Anemone  vitaefolia 

„     new  hybrid 
Antirrhinums     hybridum,     20 
shades  of  colour  mixed 
Aquilegia,  four  new  varieties, 

separate 
Arabis  crispata 
Ati'opa  mendragora 
Auricula,    from    fine    named 

show  flowers,  Is. 
Azalea  carminata,  new,  Is. 
Balsam,  fine  double  Camellia 

flowered,  mixed 
Brachycnme  iberidifolia,  Is. 
„    lilac,  new 
„     white,  new,  Is. 
Boisduvalia  Douglasii 
Cactus,  choice  kinds,  Is. 
Calceolaria,  shrubby  and  her- 
baceous, from  the  most 
splendid  flowers 
Calandrinia  grandiflora 
Calliopsis  picta 

„    heterophylla 
Campanula  striata 
a,     giandiflora 
„    Loreii,  blue  and  white 
„     double  white  and  violet 
Canna,  in  varieties 
Carnation,    from    fine-named 

show  flowers,  Is. 
Centaurea  Americana 
Chorizema  varium 
Chsenostema  pnlyantha 
Cineraria,  saved  from  the  most 
brilliant  blue  and  crim- 
son flowers 
-  Clerodendrum  squamatum 

„    fall  ax 
Cuntonia  pulchella 
Cobcea  scandens 

„     stipularis 
Cockscomb,  new  giant  scarlet 

„     new  dwarf  yellow 
Convol  vulus      minor,       dark 
purple 
3,    inflatus 
„     minur  albo 
Crepis  barbata 

„     Drummondi 
Cyclamen,      three      varieties 

mixed 
Cynoglossum  longifohum 
Cytisus    Atleeana,     new   and 
splendid,  Is. 
„    racemosus 
Dahlia,    from    choice    named 

flowers,  Is. 
Datura,     double    white    and 

purple 
Daviesia  saligna 
Delphinium  grandiflorum 

„    chuice  varieties  separate 
Dentaria  pentaphylla 
Dianthus  Chinensis,  extra  fine 

double 
Digitalis  grandiflora 
Eccremocarpus  s  caber 
Egg    plant,    new  long    white, 

from  China 
Elichrysum,  superb  new  var., 

from  the  Swan  River 
Erica  andromaediflora")      - 
„    Cavendislui  \       *: 

„    vernix  coccmea  J  «=*"•"• 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum 
Eutoca  Menziesii 
Fuchsia      fulgens,     splendid 
dark  varieties,  Is. 
„    from    the    finest  named 
show  flowers,  Is. 
Gaillardia  coccinea  splendens 

„     Wellsiana 
Gardoquia  betonicoides,  Is. 
Genista  tinctoria,  beautiful 
Geranium,     from    the    finest 
named  showflowers,ls. 
Gesnera  Cooperii 
Geum  grandiflorum 
Gilia  splendens  nova 

,,    nivalis  new 
Gladiolus  Herbertiana 
Gloxinia  rubra  splendens,  Is. 
j,    Youngii,  Is. 
,,    Menziesii,  Is. 
Godetia  rosea  splendens 
„    aurea 
„    pubescens 
Grab,  am  ia  aromatica 
Heartsease,      from      choicest 
named     show    flowers 
saved  by  Thomson  and 
Other  eminent  growers. 
Hibiscus  Manihot,  splendid 
„     liliflorusvar.Barclayana, 

l.H. 

„     sinensis  Parktrii,  Is. 
„    Bpeciosa 

„     COCl 

HoUyhocUs,   24  sorts    mixed, 
extra  fine 
„     new      rose       Camellia, 
flowered 


Hovea  Manglesii 
Hugelia  ccerulea 
Ipomcea  rubra  ccerulea,  Is. 

„     triloba  alba 
Ipomopsis  elegans 
Jacobrea,  double  dark  crimson 
Kennedya,  choice  kinds 
Lallemantia  pellata 
Larkspur,  German,  fine  mixed 
Lisiantbus   Russellianus,   Is., 
with  printed  directions 
Linum,  choice  varieties 

„  quadrifolium 
Loasa  pehtlandica 
Lobelia  ramosa,  beautiful 

,,    propinqua,  very  pretty 
Lupinus  Hartwegii      ; 
'    „    ramosus  alba 

„     German,  12  vars.,  mixed 
Lychnis  alba  nova 
Marigold,  French  and  African, 
20  vars.  separate,  most 
superb,   7s.  6d.,  raised 
by  Mr.  Usher. 
Martynia  fragrans,  Is. 
Maurandia  Barclayana 

,,    rosea 
Melissa  grandiflora 
Mesembryanthemum  albo 

, ,    pyropseum 
Mimosa  leucocephala 
Mimulus     Denhamii,     sweet- 
scented 

„     splendens 
Morina  longifolia 
Myosotis  palustris,  or  Forget- 
me-not 
Nemophila  discoidalis,  black 

„    striata,  quite  new,  Is 
Nepeta  macrantha 
Nicotiana,  scarlet 
Oenothera  Drummondii 

„    odorata 

,,    speciosa,  pretty 
Papaver  bracteata 

„    alpina  lutea 
Passiflora  edulis 
Paulownia  imperialis 
Pentstemon  splendens 
Petunia  grandiflora,  beautiful 
Phlox  Drummondii 
.■  „    large  crimson 

,,    choice  perennial  vars. 
Picotee,  saved  from  the  finest 
Englishnamed  flowers, 
Is. 
Pimelia  hypericifolia  &  rosea 
Pink,  intermediate,  very  pretty 
Pink,  from  fine  named  flow- 
ers, Is. 

„     Chinese,  new  double,  fine 
Phalangium  liliago 
Polemonium       grandiflorum, 

from  Northern  India 
Polyanthus,  fine  mixed,  from 
named  prize  flowers,ls. 
Pseonia,  finest  mixed 
Portulaca  splendens 
Poppy,  fine   mixed   from  im- 
ported varieties 
Potentilla  insignis 

„    grandiflora 
Piimula  cortusoides 

„    sinensis  rubra,  fimbriata 

„    alba,  ditto 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Rhododendron  campanulatum 

beautiful,  Is, 
Salpiglossis,  20  varieties  mixed, 
superb 
,,    4  varieties,  separate 
Salvia1  patens 

,,    3  other  named  sorts 
Sanvitalia  procumbens 
Scabiosa,German  mixed,extra 

fine 
Schizanthus  albus 

,,    retusus  superbus 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii,  sweet 

scented 
Silene  speciosa     ' 
Solanum  cerasiforme 
Stachys  coccinea 
Statice  cephalanthe 
Stocks,  German  imported,  24 
varieties,  mixed 
„    Queen's  Bouquet,    most 

beautiful,  new,  Is. 
„     Moss's    intermediate 
„    Emperor,  new  and  splen- 
did 
„    Chamois,    yellow,    large 
flower,  Is. 
Sweet  William,  double  varie- 
gated 
„    dark  rich  colour 

Tetranema  Mexicana,  new,  Is. 
Thunbergia,  mixed 
Torenia  scabra 
TradeBcantia  erecta 
Tropaeolum  Jarrattii 

„    brachyseras 

„     pentaphyllum 
Tweedia  ccerulea 

Verbena,  from  the  newest  and 
best  named  flowers 

Veronica  speciosa,  new  and 
beautiful,  Is. 

Viola  erecta 

Vinca  rosea  and  alba 

Viscaria  oculata 

Wallflower,  new  violet 
„    dwarf  blood  colour,  su- 
perb 


Wabner  and  Wabnee*s  Advertisement — conthwe-d. 
"Wallflower,    new    double    gi-  \  Xeranthemum   robustum    lu- 

gaDtic,  bronzy  red,  Is.  teum 

Wahlenbergia  capillaris  |  Zinnia  Elegans,  mixed 

With  many  other  varieties  too  numerous  for  insertion.  See 
General  Catalogue,  and  "Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet," 
for  March. 

GERMAN  SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
Asters,  24  vars.  imported,  very  beautiful    5    0  the  collection. 

„       12  do 3    0  „ 

Balsams,  12  do.,  very  fine  and  double  ..30  „ 

Cockscombs,  12  do., "beautiful     ..         ..3    6  ,, 

Hollyhocks,  12  do.,        do 3    0  „ 

Larkspurs,  12  do.,  splendid  . .        ..30  „ 

Pseonies,  12  do.         . .        .  .*       . .        ..30  „ 

Poppies,  12  do 3    0  „ 

Scabious,  12  do.,  splendid  . .        ..30  „ 

Stocks,  36  do.,  most  beautiful  and  double    6    0  „ 

„       12  do.,  Wall-leaved  . .         ..30  „ 

„       12  do.,  Giant  Brompton  . .         ..3    6  „ 

Wallflower,  S  do.,  very  handsome  ..30  „ 

Zinnias,  12  do.,  beautiful 3    0  „   . 

The  above  German  seeds  are  all  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended. 


CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Beet,  Whyte's  fine  blood- 
red,  extra,  p.  pkt.  0 

„    Brazilian,    variega- 
ted, beautiful  for 
garnishing    -        -  0 
Broccoli,  Walcheren,  true, 
comesin  very  early  0 

.,  Elletson's  Superb 
April  White  Broc- 
coli, with  instruc- 
tions  for    culture  5 

„    Metcalfe's  imperial 
Pink  Cape      -        -  0 

„     Early  white  autumn  0 

„  Cheltenham,  new,  a 
very  large  and 
most  excellent  late 
variety  -        -        -  0 

„  Warner's  new  su- 
perb White  -        -  0 

„     Hale's  new  Hardy 
Cape,    a  very    su- 
perior kind  -        -  0 
Brussels     Sprouts,     im- 
ported -        -       -  0 
Cabbage,    Warner's    In- 
comparable,    the 
earliest  sort  known, 
most  delicious  fla- 
vour     -        -        -  0 

„  The    Queen    (new), 
very  fine  flavour  -  0 
Carrot,  fine  Scarlet  Stud- 
ley  -  0 
Cauliflower,     fine    early 
Asiatic           -        -  0 

„  Large,  late  London, 
fine       -       -       -  0 

A  General   Catalogue  of 
had  on  application,  by  post, 


Celery,  White,  The  Mon- 
ster      -      p.  pkt.  0    6 
„     Wonder,  large  Red, 

solid     -        -       -  0    6 
Couve  tronchouda,  a  deli- 
cious vegetable    -  0     G 
Endive,  new  transparent 
yellow,  beautifully 
curled  -       -       -  0    6 
Lettuce,  Paris  Cos,  extra  0    6 
0        „    Imperial  Winter  Cos  0    6 
„    New  Summer  Cab- 
bage     -       -        -  0    6 
6       „    New    Winter    Cab- 
bage     -       -       -  0    6 
Ohio  Squash,  a  most  de- 
licious  variety   of 
6  vegetable  marrow  0    6 

Onion,  large  White  Por- 
6  tugal    -       -       -  0    6 

„    Large  Madeira,  new  0    6 
Parsley,  extra  fine  dou- 
ble curled,  beauti- 
ful for  garnishing  0     6 

Radish,  early  short  top, 

transparent  -        -  0    6 
„    French     scarlet, 

olive-shaped-       -  0    6 

Scandix  bulbosa,  or  Tur- 
nip-rooted Cher- 
vil, a  most  deli- 
cious vegetable    -  0    6 

Strawberry,  Alpine,  Red 

and  White    -        -  0    6 

Turnip,  Early  Snowball, 

fine  -  -  -  0  6 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  may  be 
as  a  single  letter. 


TMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
J-  Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may  be  had 
of  Warner  &  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill,  London.  Fine 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 


RHODODENDRONS,     AND     THE     TRUE      "  DURMAST " 

ENGLISH    OAK    (QUERCUS    SESSILIFLORA), 

The  most  valuable  species,  producing  Timber  of  the  largest 

dimensions  and  the  highest  price. 

W  ROGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Con- 
•  tracting  Planters,  Southampton,  having  for  many 
years  paid  particular  care  and  attention  in  obtaining  a  stock  of 
this  splendid  Oak,  by  procuring  seeds  from  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  the  New  Forest  (their  establishment  being  near  its 
borders),  beg  now  to  state  they  have  a  fine  Stock  of  Plants  for 
sale  and  that  this  is  the  best  season  for  their  removal  and 
planting,  as  also  for  the  Rhododendron,  which  from  the  parti- 
cular adaptation  of  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  their  grounds, 
they  grow  to  a  great  extent,  and  can  offer  at  the  low  scale  of 
prices  quoted  below  : — 

OAK:    The  true  English  "  Durmast"    of   the  New    Forest 
(Quercus  sessiliflora), 
1-year  seedling,  5s.  ;  2-years,  7s.  Gd.  ;  3-years,  10s.  per  1000. 
Transplanted,  1,  2,  3  years,  20s.  40s.  60s.  per  1000. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM  (excellent  for  cover), 

4  inches,  40s.  ;  6  inches,  60s.  ;  9  inches,  80s.  per  1000. 

1  foot,  20s. ;  2  feet,  40s.  per  100.  . 

Roseum,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 
Hybridum,  1  foot,  12s.  per  dozen. 
SEA  PINE  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposed  aspects. 

1-year  seedling,  7s.  6d.  per  1000  ;  transplanted,  20s.  per  1000. 
RHUBARB,     the    Common     Tart     (Rheum     raphorticum), 
10s.  per  100. 
Myatt's  Victoria,  40s.  per  100. 
If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  the  above  quotations,  the 
charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE. -The 
subscribers  beg  to  offer  strong  p'ants  of  their  AQUILEGIA 
GLANDULOSA,  sent  free  by  post  at  Is.  Gd.  per  pair,  or  6s.  per 
dozen,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  The  plant  is  adapted  to 
the  open  ground,  being  a  hardy  perennial.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  ol  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  extracted 
from  that  paper  of  29th  Nov.  last :—  "  New  Plants  :  John 
Grigor.  Your  Aquilegia  is  certainly  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty  •  a  flower  now  before  us  is  upwards  of  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter*. *We  have  often  wondered  that  Aquilegias  were  not  more 
the  object  of  a  gardener's  care." — John  Grigor  and  Co.,  Nur- 
series, Forres,  N,  B. 


BEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive."  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive  "  tfcc,  from  either  of  which  ihe  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanitv,  and  prufit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 


NURSERYMEN      ^  £§       ■  T0  HER 

MAJESTY 

FLORISTS         Jggj  QUEEJf< 

NEW   AND   SUPERB  WHITE   FUCHSIA. 
"SANSPAREIL,"  10*.  6rf.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"  A  correct  representation  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Nursery." 

"An  elegant  flower,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with  purple  crimson 
corolla." — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept,  '2dth,  1845. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Yocell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white, 
and  resembles  '  Yenus  Vietrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species.  We  quite  envy  Messrs.  Youell  their  prize." — 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct  1st,  1845. 

Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  (for  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  17th  iilt.)  will  he  ready  for  sending  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  the  set  is 
taken,  will  be  charged  II.  lis.  Gd, 

FUCHSIAS. 
(Now  ready  for  sending  out,  per  post  free  or  otherwise.) 

12  Ex.  fine  Yarieties,  12s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  <fc  Co. 

12  Ditto         ditto        21s.     Selection  left  to  Furchaser  or  do. 

50  Fine  Yarieties         40s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  <fc  Co. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto       60s.      Selection  left  to  Furchaser  or  do. 

SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 
Exquisite,  5s. ;   Grandissima,  5s. ;    Helena,  3s.  Gd. ;    Celeste, 

3s.  Gd.  ;  Aurora,  3s.  Bd.  •   Auberon,  3s.  <ad.      For  description  of 

the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.     They  will  be 

ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  the  first  week 

in  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  ,, 

FANSIES,  12  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

j,  12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 

first-rate  show  flowers      18s.  ,, 

PETUNIAS,  12  ditto    9s.  „ 

CINERARIAS,  12  ditto 12s.  to  18s.  „ 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  3s.,  12s., 

and  18s.  per  dozen. 

Superb    new    heavy-edged    PURPLE     PICOTEE,    "  BUR- 

ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.    For  particulars, 

see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 
Also,  "BURROUGHES'S   DUKE    OF   NEWCASTLE,"  the 

best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .     3  0 

12  pairs  Showv  Border  Flowers  ditto,  12s. 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  Gs.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO,  7s.  «d.  per  plant.   ° 
30  Packets  of  New  and  Choice  FLOWER   SEEDS,  per  post, 
free,  for  Gs. 

True  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  24s.  per  100. 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers, 
12s.  per  100. 

%*  Foreign  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission. 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week :  to  Hull, 
twice  a  week  ;  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours. 

Their  CATALOGUE  for  1846  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  »kc.  &c,  which  will 
he  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Mar.  21. 

SPLENDID  AND  DISTINCT  NEW  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

JHA.LLY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Blackheath, 
•     begs  to  announce  his  intention  to  send  out  about  the 
25th  March,  thefollowing  distinct  and  beautiful  FUCHSIAS  :— 

1.  EMPRESS:  this  is,  by  all  judges  who  have  seen  it,  allowed 
to  be  the  best  fight  Fuchsia  of  the  season.  For  description  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  27, 1845  : — "  J.  Y.  B. — Your  seedling 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  light  variety,  tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with  delicate  green  ;  it  is 
smooth,  shiny,  and  waxy  in  texture  ;  the  sepals  expand  well, 
fully  showing  tile  corolla,  which  is  a  clear  rosy  purple.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  decided  of  the  light  varieties  we  have  seen, 
there  being  no  tinge  of  pink  in  the  tube."  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
Sept.  20  : — "  J.  H. — Very  pretty,  indeed,  and,  if  not  too  much 
like  some  others,  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  as  pretty  as- 
any  light  one  we  have."  Again,  in  answer  to  B.  R.  D. — 
"  Hally*s  is  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best  we  have  seen 
this  season."  See  also,  in  the  same  paper,  a  report  of  the 
West  Kent  meeting  of  Philanthropic  Society  of  Gardeners, 
where  it  was  exhibited.  This  has  been  challenged  against 
any  Seedling  Fuchsia  of  the  past  season. — 10s.  Gd. 

2.  CANDIDISSIMA,  tube  and  sepals  clear  paper  white, 
having  no  disposition  to  turn  red  under  any  circumstances. 
Corolla,  a  bright  rose ;  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  This, 
though  small,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  thing ;  was  ex- 
hibited and  greatly  admired,  although  a  bad  plant,  at  the  last 
July  show  in  the  Regent's  Park. — 7s.  6d. 

3.  MARCHIONESS  OF  CAMDEN,  a  large  light  flower,  with 
well  expanded  sepals,  and  a  large  rich  crimson  corolla,  resem- 
bling Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  but  of  strong  robust  handsome 
habit. — 7s.  Gd. 

4.  SILVER  GLOBE,  a  compact  globe-shaped  flower,  expand- 
ing well,  colour  of  "  Nymph,"  but  tube  and  sepals  moresilvery, 
and  corolla  more  lilac  ;  of  very  compact  habit. — 7s.  Gd. 

V  The  Set  for  30s. 
FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA,  5s.  each. 
SMITH'S  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  5s. 

A  large  collection  of  Camellias,  and  general  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock. . 

ONE  HUNDRED  TONS  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 
—RED  KIDNEY  POTATOES  free  from  disease,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality,  are  on  SALE  at  East  Wiukham  Farm, 
near  Welling,  Kent,  about  10  miles  from  London.  Price  51.  per 
ton  on  the  farm,  or  delivered  free  on  board  at  Woolwich  at 
51.  ids,  per  ton.     Apply  to  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  ou  the  premises. 

JOSEPH  FRYER  be?;s  to  call  the  attention  of 

V  the  Public  to  his  extensive'collection  of  first-rate  PANSIES, 
which  are  now  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  can  be 
supplied,  free  by  post,  at  very  moderate  prices  ;  likewise,  new 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  Nursery  and  Seed  Fusiness.  Catalogues  forwarded  on 
application.  Fine  selected  Pansey  and  Peiunia  Seed  Is.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  packet.    Clarendon  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 


12.— 1846.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITIONS  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  SATURDAYS, 
viz  May  9,  June  13,  and  July  11  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  SI, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  Privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


W)t  Sarnenetis*  €\)vonicle< 


SAT  URDAY,JH ARCH  21,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

"WBDNBBDAY.Mar.  26—  Society  of  Art 8  P.M. 

Fbiday,       April  8— Botanical 8  f.k. 


We  heartily  sympathise  with  our  mere  horticul- 
tural friends  who  are  weary  of  the  Potato  question. 
We  assure  them  that  we  are  of  the  same  mind  as 
they ;  and  in  proof  of  our  sincerity  we  haye  this 
day  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  question  by 
printing  a  double  Number.  Henceforward,  we 
trust  that  it  will  not  occupy  any  undue  space  in 
our  columns,  although  its  importance  is  such  that 
no  consideration  will  induce  us  to  neglect  it.  Next 
week,  therefore,  we  shall  return  to  more  miscel- 
laneous matters,  which  we  frankly  admit  have  been 
too  long,  though  unavoidably,  neglected. 

Although  a  sense  of  public  duty  has  compelled 
us  to  bring  before  the  public  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way  the  uncertainty  and  risk  that  attend  the 
Potato  Ckop,  under  existing  circumstances,  yet  we 
are  not  so  insensible  to  the  real  value  of  the  plant 
as  to  wish  to  see  it  disappear  from  cultivation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  re- 
place it  with  any  crop  upon  the  whole  equally 
useful,  if  it  is  applied  to  its  proper  purpose,  and  not 
made  the  almost  exclusive  food  of  millions,  as  it  now 
is.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  assisting  in  restoring 
this  important  article  of  food  to  its  healthy  condi- 
tion, we  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
the  kind  of  experiments  which  it  may  be  advisable 
to  try  in  the  present  emergency. 

1.  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet,  ad- 
verted to  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  132),  recom- 
mends that  Potatoes  should  be  planted  on  raised 
beds,  4  ft.  wide,  running  north  and  south,  and  so  in- 
clined, that  the  sun's  rays  shall  strike  the  east  side 
of  the  bed  in  the  morning,  and  the  west  side  in  the 
evening.  He  also  proposes  that  these  beds  shall  be 
separated  by  trenches  3  ft.  deep  ;  and  gives  some 
other  details,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  thepamphlet 
itself.  The  principal  objection  to  his  system  is  the 
cost  of  carrying  it  out ;  for  he  states  that  his  "  active" 
bed  requires  six  times  as  much  digging  as  the  Irish 
"lazy"  bed.  He,  however,  only  recommends  this 
plan  for  gardeners,  and  modifies  it  considerably  in 
field  culture.  As  the  directions  for  the  latter  are 
short  we  extract  them  entire. 

"  "  In  preparing  a  field,  or  any  portion  of  plough-land 
for  Potatoes,  then,  instead  of  the  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  cross-ploughing,  with  the  necessary  drilling  to 
receive  the  dung,  and  again  drilling  to  cover  the  dung 
and  sets,  the  whole  process  will  be  very  easily  managed, 
and  with  a  very  few  simple  and  inexpensive  tools,  if  the 
common  plough  be  made  to  perform  all  the  heavy 
labour,  and  the  pointed  shovel  be  only  used  to  correct 
the  arrangement  of  the  soil. 

"  At  Williamstown,  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  contractor 
undertook  to  trench  a  piece  of  land,  previously  to  its 
being  planted  with  forest  trees  ;  and,  his  price  being 
very  much  under  that  of  his  competitors,  he  got  the  job, 
and  no  one  envied  him  his  bargain.  A  strict  look-out 
was  kept  to  see  in  what  manner  he  would  perform  the 
work  ;  and,  to  our  surprise,  his  first  operation  on  the 
land  was  with  the  plough  ;  and  he  had  a  gang  of  men 
just  to  place  the  soil  which  the  plough  loosened  in  right 
trenching  form  ;  and  with  this  arrangement  his  men 
never  had  to  thrust  either  spade  or  mattock  into  the 
hard  ground  once  during  the  whole  job  ;  but  only  had 
to  shovel  earth,  as  it  was  loosened  by  the  plough  :  first, 
turning  the  green  sod  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
then  the  bottom  furrows  of  fresh  soil  on  the  top.  In 
short,  he  trenched  the  land  properly  ;  a  more  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship  I  never  saw  ;  and,  compared 
with  it,  the  best  deep  ploughing  is  but  a  poor  mockery. 
Therefore,  whoever  wishes  to  prepare  land  for  Po- 
tatoes, should  first  lay  some  good  short  dung  on  the 
surface  ;  then  trench  the  land  with  plough  and  shovel, 
as  above,  at  least  one  foot  deep  ;  and  after  it  is  thus 
trenched  in  the  autumn,  with  all  the  dung  and  weeds 
buried,  and  the  clean  new  soil  exposed  to  winter  fallow- 
ing, the  drills  may  be  opened,  three  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  in  April,  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  common 
drill  plough,  and  either  guano  or  old  dry  rotten  dung 
put  in  and  covered  along  with  the  sets,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  means  of  the  drill  plough." 

2.  Since  peat  land  has  been  found  to  be  free  from 
disease  to  a  singular  extent,  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  of  those  who  are  favourably  circumstanced  on 
the  edge  of  heaths  and  drained  mosses  or  bogs,  to 
make  some  comparative  trials  between  peat  and 
ordinary  soil.  But  we  advise  that  peat  alone  be 
employed,  and  not  "  half  and  half"  land,which  is  of 
an  intermediate  nature. 

3.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  Potatoes  must  have 


been  accidentally  left  in  the  ground  all  winter.  In 
cold  heavy  land  such  Potatoes  are  apparently 
sound.  Some  of  these  might  be  selected,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease  may  be 
mitigated  or  subdued  by  keeping  seed  Potatoes  in 
the  earth  all  the  winter,  or  whether  all  those  which 
are  predisposed  to  disease  will  not  have  perished  in 
the  operation,  the  sound  ones  only  resisting  decay. 

4.  A  correspondent  at  Abergele  reports  that  his 
"  Black  American  Pink  eyes,"  all  being  more  or 
less  diseased,  planted  in  December,  and  well  limed, 
are  (March  4)  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  Lime 
certainly  produces  apparently  discordant  results ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  more  favourable  than  unfa- 
vourable reports  of  its  action,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
used  experimentally.  It  is  also  said  that  dusting 
Potatoes  with  lime,  as  soon  as  the  disease  shows 
itself,  has  proved  advantageous.  This  too  may  be 
resorted  to  as  an  expedient  for  arresting  mischief. 

5.  Various  sorts  of  Potatoes  have  been  affected 
differently,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Black  Scotch 
Potatoes  so  totally  failed  with  ourselves,  that  not 
onesound  one  could  be  found  ;  at  Aberdeen  the  same 
sortretained  its  healthiness  Irish  Cups  were  safe  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  as  extensively  grown. 
Irish  "Apples"  on  the  contrary,  and  "  Lumpers"  were 
horriblydiseased.  Mr. Parker,  of  Clyffe,near  Bland- 
ford,  had  some  Salmon  Kidneys  grown  within  a  yard 
of  some  sound  red  Potatoes,  and  he  states  that  the 
first  were  quite  sound,  while  the  latter  were  "  every 
one  so  rotten  as  to  defy  any  selection."  In  Sussex, 
the  "Mangold  Wurzel"  variety  resisted  the  dis- 
temper successfully.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  all 
growers  might  enquire  what  sorts  were  last  year 
least  affected  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  try 
them  in  preference. 

6.  In  the  view  of  a  German  writer,  the  Potato 
disease  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  magnesia  in  the 
soil.  Those  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  may  try 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  in  doses  of 
from  2  to  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

7.  Another  project  is  to  sprout  the  Potato  sets  ; 
when  the  sprouts  have  formed  a  few  roots,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  set,  and  plant  them  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  supposed  that  the  young  sprout 
may  be  free  from  disease  at  an  early  period,  al- 
though it  may  eventually  derive  disease  from  its 
parent ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  separation  of 
the  sprout  will  enable  the  grower  to  secure  a  crop. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  will  happen  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, analogy  is  against  the  plan.  But  in  our  ig- 
norance of  the  real  cause  of  this  murrain,  we  must 
not  trust  to  analogy,  and  therefore  the  experiment 
is  well  worth  a  serious  trial.  As  Potato  parings 
and  Potato  eyes  will,  in  ordinary  years  produce  a 
crop,  although  not  a  large  one,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  crop  of  some  sort  may  be  obtained  from 
Potato  sprouts,  if  they  continue  healthy.  This  pro- 
position has  been  made  by  an  Irish  correspondent, 
at  p.  150. 

8.  Mr.  Ross,  the  very  intelligent  gardener  of  Mr. 
Dawkins  Pennant,  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor, 
has  made  the  following  statement  to  us.  His  frame 
Potatoes  are  "quite  sound  and  clean;  the  tops 
also  are  as  healthy  and  dark  green  as  in  any  season. 
He  planted  some  in  the  open  ground  in  November, 
some  in  December,  some  in  January  ;  all  are 
coming  up  strong  and  healthy.  He  did  not  plant 
any  diseased  sets,  but  passed  them  all  through  his 
own  hands.  Before  they  were  planted  hepowdered 
them  all  over  with  Jlowers  of 'sulphur,  and  he  has 
hopes  that  this  substance  may  be  of  great  avail  in 
the  present  disease  ;  those  on  which  he  tried  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  the  beginning  of  winter  have  kept 
well."  This  is  a  new  idea,  and  worth  attention  for 
reasons  which  we  may,  perhaps,  advert  to  hereafter. 

9.  We  have  seen  small  sound  Potatoes,  produced 
from  diseased  tubers,  at  Lord  Portman's,  at  Bryan- 
ston.  The  tubers  had  been  put  into  a  small  garden- 
pot  in  the  month  of  September,  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  till  the  middle  of  December,  then  shifted 
into  a  well-drained  8-inch  pot,  and  kept  at  all  times 
perfectly  dry  in  a  hothouse  of  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  65°  to  70°.  The  leaves  and  haulm  were 
unhealthy  indeed,  but  "  the  disease  "  had  not  ap- 
peared. This  seems  to  indicate  the  value  of  very 
dry,  warm  situations,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
other  cases,  especially  in  one  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Errington. 

10.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  states  that,  after 
various  unsuccessful  experiments,  he  tried  a  solution 
of  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  in  the  proportion 
of  1  lb.  to  8  gallons  of  water,  and  steeped  the 
Potatoes  whole  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  them 
about  so  as  to  get  all  the  clay  off.  He  then  took 
them  out  and  planted  them  in  a  warm  place  within 
doors  ;  the  result  was  that  they  put  forth  as  vigor- 
ous healthy  shoots  as  ever  he  saw.  He  has  some 
of  them  now  a  foot  high.  He  planted  some  out, 
and  they  remained  sound,     He  tried  the  same  ex- 


periment with  cut  Potatoes,  but  it  did  not  succeed  ; 
the  action  of  the  bluestone  being  too  powerful,  it 
corroded  them.  He  likewise  tried  leaving  whole 
Potatoes  for  some  hours  in  the  liquid,  but  that  like- 
wise failed  partially.  "  Although  at  any  time  it  is 
preferable  to  plant  whole  Potatoes,  still,  after  being 
steeped  whole,  they  may  be  cut  into  two  parts  only  ; 
cutting  through  the  rose  end,  being  that  havi-jg  the 
greater  number  of  eyes  and  farthest  from  the  root. 
After  they  are  steeped,  they  should  not  be  left  in 
a  heap,  but  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor." 

11.  In  another  column  mention  is  made  of  a 
German  Potato-scoop,  for  cutting  out  the  eyes  of 
the  Potatoes.  It  may  be  worth  trying  the  effect  of 
planting  such  eyes,  by  way  of  comparison  with 
experiment  No.  7. 

12.  Raising  new  varieties  from  seed  is  a  favourite 
project.  Darwin  long  since  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  Phytologia  (p.  95,  sect,  vii)  : — 

"  Another  curious  occurrence  in  this  lateral  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  by  their  buds  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Knight  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans,  for  1795," 
who  observes, '  That  those  Apple  trees  which  have  been 
continually^propagated  for  above  a  century  by  ingraft- 
ing, are  now  become  so diseasedby  canker  or  otherwise, 
that,  though  the  fruit  continues  of  the  same  flavour,  the 
trees  are  not  worth  propagating,  as  those  grafts,  though 
transplanted}  into  other  trees,  he  esteems  to  be  still 
an  elongation  of  the  original  tree,  and  must  feel  the 
effect  of  age  like  the  tree  they  were  taken  from.*  If 
this  idea  should  prove  true  on  further  examination, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  same  may  occur  in  the 
too  long  propagation  of  plants  from  bulbs  and  wires  as 
Potatoes  and  Strawberries,  which  may  have  occasisned 
the  curled  tops  of  Potatoes,  and  the  black  blight  in  the 
flowers  of  thej  Hautbois  Strawberry,  which  some  have 
ascribed  to  its  only  bearing  male  flowers  ;  the  cure  of 
which  must  arise  from  our  applying  to  the  varieties 
more  lately  derived  from  a  seminal  offspring.  This  de- 
generacy of  trees  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  propa- 
gated by  buds  or  root-scions,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be 
ascribed  simply  to  the  age  of  the  original  seedling  tree, 
because  each  successive  generation  of  buds  or  bulbs  is 
as  distinct  from  the  parent  as  the  generation  by  seeds. 
But  as  the  lateral  progeny  of  vegetables  have  no  source 
of  improvement  after  they  have  arrived  at  their  matu- 
rity, but  are  liable,  like  other  plants  and  animals,  to 
injuries  from  food  and  climate,  which  injuries  pro- 
duce hereditary  diseases  ;  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  their  degeneracy  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  ; 
whereas,  the  sexual  progeny  of  vegetables  are  liable  to 
improvement  by  the  intermixture  of  individuals  of  the 
same  or  even  of  different  species  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  hereditary  diseases." 

A  variety  of  German  accounts,  confirming  the 
importance  of  the  practice,  will  also  be  found  in 
another  column.  Our  own  view  of  the  question  is 
unfavourable,  for  reasons  fully  given  at  p.  855,  1845, 
to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  In  confirmation 
of  the  statement  there  made,  we  give  extracts  from 
two  letters  now  before  us.  The  first  is  from  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  to  the  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  He  says,  that  having 
observed  a  quantity  of  seedling  Potatoes  coming  up 
last  spring  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  his  garden,  he 
selected  about  20  plants,  which  were  set" in  a  fresh  , 
bed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  varieties.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  the  tubers,  which  were  very 
small,  greatly  affected  with  the  disease — more  so 
indeed  than  any  others  in  his  fields  or  garden.  The 
second  letter  is  from  Mr.  John  J.  Wells,  of  South- 
borough,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent.  He  last  year  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Cheshire  White  Potato 
about  70  or  80  seedlings,  most  differing  in  size, 
colour,&c.  The  haulm  and  leaves  appeared  healthy  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  any  precaution,  above  30  have 
become  diseased  and  lost  during  the  winter,  and  many 
of  the  remainder  are  partially  tainted.  We  would 
not,  however,  on  this  account  discourage  the  raising 
Potatoes  from  seed.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
encourage  it,  in  the  hope  that  varieties  of  sounder 
constitution  than  any  we  now  possess  may  be  gra- 
dually obtained.  We  must  not,  however,  hold  out 
any  prospect  of  our  procuring  in  the  autumn  a  crop 
of  field  Potatoes  from  seed  now  about  to  be  sown, 
because  it  has  been  done  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  as 
we  know,  partly  from  the  statements  in  print,  and 
partly  from  specimens  raised  by  Mr.  Albert,  and  by 
Mr.  Zander,  Count  Arnim's  gardener,  at  Boitzen- 
burg,  which  specimens,  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Berlin,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  an  opportunity  of  examining.  For  we  must 
never  forget  the  wide  difference  between  the  hot 
dry  summer  of  Germany,  and  the  cool  damp  seasons 
which  we  islanders  usually  experience. 

13.  Far  more  important  than  any  of  these  plans, 
or,  indeed,  than  any  that  we  have  yet  heard  of,  is 
that  which  has  been  for  9  or  10  years  pursued  by 
Mr.  Shepherd,  with  a  particular  account  of  which 
we  must  bring  these  observations  to  a  close. 

Off  the  south-west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a 
small  island  of  about  600  acres,  called  Calf  Island, 
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on  which  seed  Potatoes  have  been  raised  for  some 
years  past  with  great  success  by  Mr.  R.  Shepherd, 
■who  farms  the  principal  part  of  the  rock,  for  so  the 
place  may  be  called.  It  is  represented  as  con- 
sisting of  thin  land,  some  of  which  was  never  till 
lately  under  cultivation  "  since  the  flood,"  and 
covered  with  Heath  and  Fern,  which  are  destroyed 
by  paring  and  burning. 

Mr.  Shepherd  states  that  when  he  first  rented 
Calf  Island,  nine  years  ago,  he  purchased  seed 
Potatoes  for  planting ;  that  a  great  many  failures 
occurred  among  the  sets  ;  that  the  whole  were  very 
sickly  ;  and  that  ultimately  he  had  a  very  poor  crop. 
The  next  year  he  procured  seed  from  the  mainland, 
but  had  no  better  success.  In  consequence  of 
these  losses  he  resolved  to  raise  his  own  seed,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  his  sets,  and  he 
adopted  the  following  plan.  In  the  autumn  he  top- 
dressed  a  piece  of  waste  land  with  lime  or  lime  com- 
post, and  set  it  off  into  beds  6  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft.  paths 
or  furrows  between  them.  He  placed  his  Potatoes 
(Irish  Cups)  on  the  surface  of  these  beds,  and 
thinly  covered  them  with  the  surface  earth  taken  by 
the  spade  from  the  paths  or  furrows  between  the 
beds.  He  left  them  thus  through  the  winter,  and 
earthed  them  up  finally  with  the  subsoil  of  the  fur- 
rows as  soon  as  they  began  to  spring  up.  Mr. 
Shephekd  adds,  that  the  sets  which  he  obtained 
by  this  means  proved  of  excellent  quality  ;  that  he 
has  practised  the  plan  ever  since  with  unvarying 
success  ;  and  that  farmers  now  "eagerly"  seek  for 
his  seed,  coming  over  from  the  mainland  in  boats  to 
procure  it. 

In  his  opinion  he  has  thus  restored  the  Potato  crop 
to  a  more  healthy  state.  And  he  adds  that  he  finds  no 
danger  from  the  frost  to  which  his  seed  beds  of  Po- 
tatoes are  thus  exposed.  In  the  winter  of  1839  the 
frost  continued  so  late  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
store  Potatoes  for  his  own  table,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  use  a  pickaxe  in  order  to  open  the 
ridges  in  which  the  Potatoes  for  consumption  had 
been  stored.  Immersion  in  cold  water  for  a  couple 
of  hours  before  they  were  cooked  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  all  evil  effects  from  the  action  of  frost ;  and 
when,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  seed  beds  were 
dug  for  planting,  not  a  vestige  of  a  rotten  or 
diseased  Potato  could  be  found. 

The  process  thus  described  is  employed  merely 
for  raising  Potatoes  to  be  used  for  seed.  The  main 
crop  is  planted  from  the  seed  beds,  and  when  ripe 
is  housed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  seed  beds  are  dug  over  on  the  day  when  the 
main  crop  is  to  be  planted  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
other  seed  beds  are  immediately  (on  the  very  same 
day  if  practicable)  replanted  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  seed  Potatoes  are  never  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  theory  of  this  practice  is,  that  on  fresh,  poor, 
dry,  well-drained  land,  Potatoes  acquire  a  sounder 
constitution  than  on  rich,  forcing,  highly-manured 
soil;  that  if  such  Potatoes  are  dug  in  the  autumn, 
pitted  during  the  winter,  and  replanted  in  the  spring, 
their  constitution  will  be  again  impaired,  inasmuch 
as  the  Potato  suffers  by  exposure  to  air,  by  fer- 
mentation, and  other  causes  at  work  in  the  pits  ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  soundness  of  constitution 
is  to  be  retained  and  increased,  the  Potatoes  which 
are  intended  for  seed  should  never  be  taken  from 
the  ground  till  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted 
for  planting. 

To  this  reasoning  no  objection  appears  to  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  upon  such  grounds  as 
those  which  seem  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Shep- 
herd in  contriving  his  seed  beds,  that  autumn 
planting  has  been  advocated.  For  it  was  believed 
that  any  danger  to  which  the  Potato  might  possibly 
be  exposed  in  the  open  ground,  was  far  less  than 
that  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  pits. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  however,  urges  with  much  force 
that  having  separate  6eed  beds,  from  which  to  plant 
in  the  spring,  is  better  than  autumn  planting,  on  the 
following  account.  Autumn-planted  Potatoes  do 
not  "  come  "  regularly,  because  worms  and  insects 
mutilate  the  sets  during-  the  winter  months  ;  but  if 
the  seed  Potatoes  remain  in  their  beds  till  they  are 
wanted  in  spring,  it  is  easy  to  reject  all  that  may 
prove  to  be  diseased  or  injured  ;  and  the  grower  can 
then  calculate  with  certainty  upon  an  even  crop.  In 
this  opinion  we  fully  concur. 

The  result  of  the  crops  raised  from  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's Potatoes,  in  1845,  has  been  extremely  ad- 
vantageous. On  Calf  Island  Mr.  Shepherd  had 
no  disease  among  the  Potatoes  planted  immediately 
from  the  seed  beds  ;  but  it  eventually  showed  itself 
to  a  limited  extent  among  some  headlands  planted 
from  stored  Potatoes  in  March,  without  the  pickle 
to  be  mentioned  presently. 

But  although  Mr.  Shepherd's  own  Potatoes  in 
Calf  Island  were  thus  safe,  and  also  those  of  one  of 
the  lighthouse-keepers  who  obtained  seed  from  him, 
yet  the  three  other  lighthouse-keepers,  who  treated 


their  sets  in  the  ordinary  way,  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  crops. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  however,  reports  that  on  the 
mainland  disease  has  showed  itself  in  all  the  fields 
planted  with  seed  sold  by  him,  but  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  where  other  seed  was  employed  ;  and 
he  mentions  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  planted  his 
land  with  Cups  from  Calf  Island,  and  from  his  own 
stock,  and  found  that  the  former  brought  fully  two 
tons  an  acre  more,  and  were  a  fortnight  earlier. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  seed  which 
Mr.  Shepherd  sells  is  stored  during  winter.  He 
only  makes  his  seed  beds  large  enough  to  supply 
himself. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  so  favourable  to  Mr. 
Shepherd's  simple  mode  of  cultivation  that  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  made  extensively  known  ; 
and  Potato  growers  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  land  every  year,  the 
poorest  and  driest  they  can  find,  exclusively  for  the 
production  of  seed. 

Independently  of  the  facts  evidently  connected 
with  the  seed-bed  system,  Mr.  Shepherd  states 
that  he  invariably  steeps  his  cut  sets  in  sea-water, 
immediately  afterwards  dries  them  with  hot  lime- 
dust,  and  then  plants  them  ;  and  he  attributes  some 
part  of  his  success  to  the  use  of  this  preparation. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  constant  growing  of 
the  Potato  in  rich  soils  has  debilitated  its  consti- 
tution, and  that  we  shall  have  as  much  reason  to 
complain  of  diseased  Potatoes  this  ensuing  year 
as  we  had  in  the  last. 


FUCHSIAS. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  of  your 
correspondents,  who  desire  a  few  practical  hints  on  the 
management  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  summer  flowers, 
I  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks,  which  I  consider 
will  be  suitable  to  the  admirers  of  this  flower,  whether 
their  object  be  public  competition  or  the  mere  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  and  flower  garden  : — 

Presuming  that  the  old  plants  are  still  in  a  dormant 
state,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  with  them  will  be  to 
shorten  the  side  shoots  a  little,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  60",  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  make  young  shoots,  from  which  a  stock  of  plants  may 
be  obtained.  In  selecting  the  cuttings  choose  those  of  a 
short  robust  habit — such  as  generally  protrude  from 
the  old  stem  ;  insert  them  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  place 
the  pot  in  a  shady  corner  of  a  Cucumber  frame.  In  a 
fortnight  the  cuttings  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  pot 
off,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
sand  and  a  little  charcoal.  Return  them  to  the  frame, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  established  in  the  fresh  soil  re- 
move them  to  a  more  airy  situation,  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere of  from  50°  to  65".  and  endeavour  to  keep  them 
in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  for  so  sure  as  they  receive 
a  check  when  young  so  certain  is  it  that  they  will  never 
make  first-rate  specimens.  When  a  sufficient  supply  of 
cuttings  has  been  obtained  the  old  plants  may  be  cut 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pot,  and  if  they  are 
watered  occasionally  with  a  little  clear  weak  manure- 
water  they  will  throw  up  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  these  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches  in  length  take 
the  plants  to  the  potting  shed,  and  haviDg  prepared  some 
of  the  before  mentioned  compost,  shake  them  all  out, 
reduce  the  roots,  and  re-pot  into  the  smallest  sized  pots 
that  the  roots  can  be  conveniently  got  into.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  shoots  may  be  reduced  to  four,  six, 
or  eight,  accordiug  to  the  specimen  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce, as  a  strong  growing  variety,  with  six,  eight,  or 
more  shoots,  will  make  a  specimen  4  feet  in  height,  and 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  when  fully  grown  will  require 
an  18-inch  pot.  After  this  potting,  the  plants  should 
receive  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom  heat,  and 
should  be  kept  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  with  shade 
in  bright  weather,  until  they  are  established  in  their 
new  pots,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  of  potting. 

We  will  now  suppose  it  to  be  the  middle  of  February, 
at  which  time  the  young  plants  should  be  well  established 
in  3  or  5-inch  pots,  and  the  old  ones  ready  to  receive 
their  second  shift.  At  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
stout,  thrifty  fellows,  with  clean  bright  transparent 
stems  and  foliage,  and  young  lively  roots  protruding  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  if  in  this  state,  they 
may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  grown  to  any  size.  A 
good  single-stem  specimen  of  Exoniensis,  when  well 
grown,  should  be  six  feet  in  height,  with  branches  droop- 
ing in  regular  succession  from  the  pot  upwards,  and  it 
should  he  a  perfect  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers ;  and 
other  kinds,  according  to  their  habit  of  growth,  ought 
to  be  equally  perfect.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
plants,  we  must  now  prepare  for  the  second  shift,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  one  part  half-decomposed 
leaf-mould,  with  a  handful  of  small  charcoal,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  coarse  sand,  must  be  thrown  together 
and  thoroughly  incorporated,  taking  care  to  break  it  as 
little  as  possible.  At  each  subsequent  shifting  of  the 
plants,  excepting  the  last,  the  same  compost  must  be 
used,  but  at  the  final  potting  it  will  be  as  well  to  sub- 
stitute equal  portions  of  strong  loam,  and  three-years- 
old  cow  dung,  for  the  one  part  of  peat  before  used  ;  as 
this  will  make  the  compost  of  a  more  adhesive  character, 
the  plants  will  consequently  not  require  so  much  water 
during  the  hot  weather. 


In  shifting  the  plants,  take  care  to  drain  the  pots 
properly,  by  using  five  or  six  oyster  shells,  and  some 
rough  charcoal,  placing  some  of  the  roughest  of 
the  compost  over  the  drainage.  Remove  the  plants 
at  each  shift  into  pots  at  least  three  sizes  larger, 
for  though  it  may  not  at  all  times  be  conve- 
nient to  adopt  the  one-shift  system,  I  believe  there 
are  now  no  good  cultivators  who  think  of  practis- 
ing the  old  small-shift  system.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  frequently  the  plants  will  require  shifting, 
but  if  they  are  growing  vigorously,  they  will  never  go 
more  than  six  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  first 
potted  until  they  show  bloom,  without  requiring  a  larger 
pot.  The  best  situation  for  the  plants  during  the  first 
part  of  their  growth  will  be  a  low  hot-water  pit,  where 
they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  giving  them  plenty  of 
air  both  night  and  day,  and  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  taking  care  to  shade  them  thinly  during 
bright  sunshine,  as  the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  burn. 
As  the  plants  progress  in  growth  and  get  too  tall  for  the 
pit,  remove  them  to  a  house  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  65°  or  70°  ;  place  them  near  the  glass,  give 
plenty  of  air  and  moisture,  occasionally  moistening  the 
paths,  walls,  and  stages  with  clean  manure  water,  and 
dew  the  plants  over  both  morning  and  evening  with 
clean  tepid  water. 

If  these  directions  are  attended  to  and  carried  out, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  red  spider  attacking  the 
plants  ;  but  should  that  pest  make  its  appearance,  lay 
the  plant  down  ou  its  side  and  syringe  with  clean  soot- 
water  uutd  every  insect  is  washed  clean  away. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  it  will  be  advisable  to 
water  the  plants  twice  or  thrice  a  week  with  manure- 
water,  formed  by  mixing  one  bushel  of  sheep's  dung, 
one  peck  of  soot,  half  a  peck  of  guano,  and  half  a  peck 
of  lime  ;  put  the  soot  and  manures  together  and  mix 
them  into  a  puddle  with  boiling  water,  and  then  throw 
in  50  or  60  gallons  of  soft  water  and  the  lime  ;  stir  the 
water  frequently,  and  after  it  is  quite  clear,  add  two 
gallons  of  clean  water  to  every  gallon  of  the  manure 
used,  and  apply  it  in  a  tepid  state.  It  is  astonishing 
what  vigour  this  water  imparts  to  the  plants  ;  indeed 
all  other  things  being  suitable,  they  seem  to  revel  in  it 
with  that  luxuriance  that  makes  them  really  delightful 
to  look  upon. 

So  far  my  directions  have  been  addressed  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  fine  exhibition  specimens,  but  now  we  will 
consider  the  management  of  the  tribe  where  there  is 
only  a  greenhouse  to  grow  them  in.  Here  then,  if  very 
large  plants  are  required,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
spur  the  young  shoots  in,  retaining  the  old  wood  or  stem  ; 
but  if  dwarf  plants  are  preferred,  cut  the  old  plants 
down  to  the  pot  in  autumn,  reduce  the  roots,  and  repot 
in  smaller  sized  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before. 
These  plants  may  be  placed  under  the  greenhouse  stage 
during  the  winter,  and  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  and  by 
this  time  in  the  new  year  they  will  be  pushing  yonng 
shoots.  Remove  them  to  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  expose  them  to  light,  and  as  they  pro- 
gress in  growth  repot  them  as  frequently  as  they  seem  to 
require  room.  They  will  not  be  in  bloom  so  early  as 
better  grown  ones,  but  will  make  very  nice  plants  for 
the  autumn  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  Young  plants 
struck  in  March  and  April,  if  properly  encouraged  by 
the  necessary  pot  room  and  liquid  manure,  will  also  make 
very  useful  stuff ;  for  the  autumn  plants,  so  managed,  are 
generally  the  best  for  setting  about  in  the  flower  garden 
or  vases,  as,  being  less  brittle,  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  broken  by  the  wind  as  more  luxuriantly  grown 
specimens. 

In  the  flower  garden,  the  management  of  Fuchsias 
consists  in  planting  them  in  good,  well  trenched  ground, 
of  manuring  them  annually  with  a  good  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  which  also  serves  as  a  protection  during  winter, 
and  also  of  soaking  the  ground  occasionally,  during  their 
growing  season,  with  liquid  manure.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  cut  them  down  in  the  autumn,  but  to  leave  the  old 
stems  standing  until  the  young  shoots  break  up  in  the 
spring.  Old  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  pots'are 
the  best  for  planting  out,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  young  ones  they  should  always  be  propagated  the 
autumn  prior  to  planting  out.  Some  of  the  old  species 
and  varieties,  such  as  F.  coccinea,  virgata,  conica, 
Riccartonii,  and  formosa  elegans  are  best  for  planting 
out,  and  F.  fulgens  also  makes  a  fine  bed.  Single  speci- 
mens of  Fuchsias  are  also  fine  objects,  on  lawns  espe- 
cially ;  when  they  get  large  in  such  situations  they 
should  always  be  guarded  by  baskets  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injured  in  mowing. — Peter  Jenkins. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER 
On  Potting. — In  addition  to  what  was  said  in  the 
last  paper  respecting  the  kind  of  soil  necessary  for  this 
department  of  horticultural  art,  I  think  it  desirable  to 
remind  the  amateur  that  each  kind  of  plant  should  re- 
ceive a  little  consideration  before  the  operation  of  pot- 
ting is  performed,  as  a  deviation  from  the  general  routine 
may  be  sometimes  demanded  by  the  habits  of  the  plant. 
A  vigorous  growth  will  require  larger  dimensions ;  the 
natives  of  arid  regions  will  be  improved  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  sand  in  the  compost,  and  plants  impa- 
tient of  moisture  must  have  a  more  carefully  constructed 
drainage.  As  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out 
all  these  variations,  the  gardener  should  rather  be 
directed  to  the  great  principle,  that  in  planting  and 
potting  he  should  accommodate  his  practice,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  production 
submitted  to  his  art. 

Get  your  pots  from  the  makers  ;  they  then  cost  but  a 
trifle  ;  whereas,  if  purchased  a  few  at  a  time,  they  be- 
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come  expensive.  Those  of  a  thin  structure  should  be 
preferred,  as  a  clumsy  pot  is  not  only  ugly,  but  it  takes 
up  so  much  more  room.  For  drainage,  broken  crockery 
and  oyster  shells  do  admirably  well.  Place  a  concave 
shell  over  the  hole,  and  fill  up  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  with  pieces  of  broken 
crockery,  varying  the  quantity  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pot.  Having  the  soil  moderately  damp,  but  by  no 
means  wet  enough  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  the 
hands,  all  is  ready  for  the  transfer  of  the  plants  to  their 
destination.  If  young  plants  from  a  seed-bed,  or  rooted 
cuttings,  have  to  be  potted,  the  process  will  be  the 
same,  on  a  small  scale,  as  that  described  in  a  former 
paper  for  shrubs  and  trees.  Plant  high  in  the  pot,  let 
the  roots  ramify  equally  on  all  sides,  and  settle  the 
whole  by  gentle  pressure  :  but  repotting  is  an  operation 
of  greater  nicety,  and  must  be  more  fully  explained. 
As  the  soil  in  pots  is  necessarily  very  limited,  it  re- 
quires changing,  and  at  this  season  all  the  plants  in 
your  collection  which  have  been  kept  in  pits  and  frames 
must  be  so  treated.  Suppose  you  have  a  quantity  of 
Pelargoniums  which  were  struck  last  season,  and  stored 
away  in  small  pots  during  the  winter  ;  the  pots  will 
now  be  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  must  be  shifted. 
The  size  called  48s  will  be  best  for  Pelargoniums  and 
most  window-plants,  although  reference  must  be  had  to 
age  and  robust  growth  in  this  particular. 

Before  turning  out  the  plant  from  the  small  pot,  let 
the  larger  one  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred  be  so  far 
filled  with  mould  that  the  roots  will  be  buried  no  deeper 
than  they  were  before.  Turn  the  plant  and  pot  bottom 
upwards  on  to  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
which  must  at  one  and  the  same  time  keep  the  old  soil 
from  falling  out,  and  allow  the  plant  to  remain  unin- 
jured in  its  topsy-turvy  position.  A  slight  tap  of  the 
edge  of  the  pot  on  the  barrow  or  stand  where  you  are 
working  will  generally  disengage  the  mass  of  root  from 
its  sides,  and  you  may  remove  it  with  ease.  An  exami- 
nation must  now  take  place,  the  plant  being  still  held 
in  the  open  hand  root  upwards.  Remove  the  old  drain- 
age, taking  care  not  to  rend  away  the  young  fibres 
which  may  have  penetrated  into  it.  If  only  a  few  roots 
are  visible  they  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  mass 
can  be  turned  as  it  is  into  the  new  pot,  and  the  inter- 
stices round  it  filled  up  with  the  compost.  The  whole 
should  then  be  pressed  down  so  that  the  cone  of  mould 
and  roots  may  no  longer  retain  its  shape,  but  may 
amalgamate  with  the  new  soil  which  has  been  intro- 
duced. But  sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  the  mass 
turned  out  is  so  entangled  with  roots,  that  repotting 
has  no  chance  of  success  unless  they  are  disturbed,  and 
partly  removed.  The  thicker  and  older  portions  must 
therefore  be  pruned  away,  and  what  remains  disposed 
in  a  form  favourable  for  future  growth.  To  turn  out 
plants  from  one  pot  to  another  without  any  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  roots,  is  indeed  repotting,  etymolo- 
gically  considered  ;  but  philosophy  must  have  to  do 
with  the  matter,  if  the  practice  is  to  be  more  than  a 
name. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  the  plants  should  be 
shaded  for  a  time,  till  they  recover  themselves  ;  the 
young  shoots  should  be  arranged,  and  their  growth 
stopped  if  necessary,  by  pinching  off  their  points.  The 
value  of  the  process  of  repotting  will  be  speedily  visible, 
if  it  is  properly  done,  in  the  rapid  growth  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Besides  this  spring  potting, 
in  some  cases  the  operation  will  have  to  be  renewed. 
Fuchsias  will  often  make  so  much  new  wood,  and  pro- 
trude roots  so  rapidly,  that  a  transfer  to  a  larger  pot 
will  be  necessary.  The  judgment  of  the  amateur  must 
decide  when  this  is  desirable. H.  B. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

I  have,  in  my  last  communication,  endeavoured  to 
make  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  case  of  Pol- 
maise,  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  first  ventured  to 
address  your  readers,  and  from  which  I  think  they 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  all  the  facts  are 
in  favour  of  the  system,  these  are  only  met  by  suppo- 
sitions. Leaving  them  to  form  their  own  opinions  of 
the  arguments,  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  facts  are  the  exact  results  which  Nature  and 
science  would  lead  us  to  expect  from  the  means  em- 
ployed, I  proceed  to  notice  those  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  your  columns,  together  with,  or  sub- 
sequently to,  my  own  ;  and  which  (I  trust  your  readers 
will  notice)  no  longer  speak  of  the  system  as  unworthy 
a  trial,  or  as  certain  to  lead  to  disappointment,  but  in 
language  of  a  much,  more  sensible  and  guarded  cha- 
racter, and,  in  one  instance,  the  system  is  spoken  of 
favourably ;  while  it  is  only  my  exposition  of  it  that  is 
objected  to — a  thing,  indeed,  of  small  comparative 
moment. 

On  the  14th  of  February  "J.  C."  says  that  I  am 
in  error  in  supposing  that  radiant  heat  is  employed 
in  this  system  ;  and  this  is  also  stated  by  "J.  H.  H.," 
in  his  communication  of  Saturday  last.  "  J.  C."  and 
"  J.  H.  H."  state  that  the  air  cannot  be  warmed  by 
radiant  heat  from  the  stove,  as  gases  cannot  be  warmed 
by  radiation,  and  therefore  they  infer  that  radiation  is 
not  concerned  in  the  matter ;  this  conclusion  appears 
erroneous.  I  never  stated  that  air  was  heated  by  ra- 
diation, I  especially  noticed  the  properties  of  gases  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  heat,  their  low  conducting 
power,  their  ability  to  circulate  heat  by  currents,  and 
their  property  of  allowing  radiant  heat  to  pass  through 
them  unabsorbed ;  but  though  the  air  is  not  warmed  by 
radiation,  the  stove  is,  if  the  stove  at  Polmaise  is  at  all 
similar  in  its  construction  to  the  generality  of  heating 
stoves.     These  are  usually  formed  of  a  fire-box  made 


of  some  non-conducting  material,  such  as  fire-brick, 
and  while  I  admit  that  some  caloric  passes  through 
the  walls  of  the  stove,  I  maintain  that  the  great 
amount  is  distributed  by  radiation  from  the  burn- 
ing fuel  to  the  iron  plate  ;  and  that  the  atmosphere 
is  warmed,  not  by  direct  radiation  from  the  sun,  but  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  earth,  itself  heated  by  radia- 
tion ;  so  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  heated,  not 
directly  by  radiation,  but  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  body  which  has  received  its  heat  in  that  manner. 
I  ask  again,  may  not  this  be  called  a  natural  system  ? 
I  think  this  will  set  your  correspondents  right  on  this 
point ;  probably  some  erroneous  expression  of  my  own 
may  have  led  them  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  I 
thought  gases  could  be  heated  directly  by  radiation. 
"  J.  C."  then  speaks  of  his  fears  for  the  success  of  the 
system,  of  the  warm  air  escaping  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
through  "laps  and  crannies;"  is  this  peculiar  to  the 
hotair  system  ?  does  not  the  same  escape  take  place  by 
whatever  mode  the  atmospheric  warmth  is  communi- 
cated ?  I  have  much  to  say  about  laps,  but  must  defer 
it.  "  J.„C."  states  that  if  the  circulation  is  not  quick, 
or  the  space  great  between  the  cold  drain  and  hot  open- 
ing, that  a  failure  will  ensue  ;  of  course  in  all  things 
there  are  conditions  to  be  observed  to  insure  success ;  but 
when  he  speaks  of  slow  circulation,  let  me  remind  him 
of  the  candle  blown  out  4  feet  from  the  hot  opening 
in  Mr.  Shearer's  apparatus,  which  was  placed  at  the 
"  end  of  the  house,"  and  yet  involved  no  failure  !  He 
then  says,  '"  no  stove  will  answer  that  has  a  slow 
draught."  My  reply  is,  that  any  stove  will  answer  that 
will  heat  the  chamber  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  system  that  the  air  supplying  oxygen  to  the 
fire  should  come  at  all  from  the  house  to  be  heated, 
though  it  does  so  in  Polmaise  ;  and  in  my  own  plans  I 
maintain  that  the  draught  from  house  to  chamber  will 
depend,  not  mainly  upon  the  combustion  within  the 
stove  (except  indirectly),  but  upon  "  the  difference  of 
the  temperature  between  the  air  in  the  house  and  the 
air  in  the  chamber."  That  the  velocity  of  the  draught 
will  be  regulated,  in  fact,  by  the  difference  of  density 
between  the  air  in  the  two,  and  that,  supposing  there 
were  a  large  fire,  and  this  had  been  long  sustained, 
and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  hot  chamber,  the  draught  would  be 
trifling  while  the  fire  was  large ;  indeed,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  many  evils  that  might  arise 
from  a  reverse  current  setting  down  the  chimney, 
through  the  fire,  and  back  towards  the  house,  and 
when  I  know  how  frequent  those  down  currents  are, 
especially  when  the  fire  is  dying  out,  or  its  combustion 
required  to  be  slow,  I  cannot  but  think  we  should  act 
more  wisely,  by  avoiding  this  danger,  in  supplying  the 
atmosphere  necessary  to  the  fire  from  an  extraneous 
source  ;  this  will,  if  possible,  simplify  the  plan,  and  of 
course  secure  the  air  of  the  house  against  one  mode  of 
exhaustion,  and  I  especially  recommend  these  remarks 
to  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  communicated  privately.  On  the  24th,  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Liddel,  in  which  he  speaks  hopefully  and 
favourably  of  the  system,  remarking  truly,  that  the 
days  we  live  in  are  so  fertile  of  invention,  that  no  man 
should  say  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  object 
is  impossible  ;  that  which  is  so  to-day  is  not  so  to- 
morrow ;  and  he  gives  some  plan  of  his  own  for  con- 
ducting the  heated  air  more  perfectly  through  the 
house.  On  the  7th  March,  J.  K.  says  that  I  am  right 
in  stating,  "that  the  question  of  the  production  of  heat  is 
not  concerned"  but,  that  when  I  say  "  it  is  a  simple  question 
of  distribution  ;"  he  asks  "  whether  the  heat  can  be  dis- 
tributed before  it  is  collected  ? "  I  reply,  it  is  collected 
in  the  coals,  evolved  in  the  combustion,  and  our  object 
then  is  distribution.  He  states  "that it  is  not  asserted 
any  apparatus  collects  all  the  heat,  more  or  less  passing 
up  the  chimney."  Polmaise  substitutes  the  word 
distributes  for  "collects;"  butlays  no  claim  to  arrest 
every  particle  of  caloric  from  passing  up  the  chimney  ; 
here  it  shares  the  common  defect  of  all  systems  ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  plans  are  well  arranged,  no  system  need 
lose  so  little  in  this  way.  It  is  then  said  that  the  delay 
I  complain  of  in  the  distribution  of  heat  by  water,  com- 
pared to  air,  is  of  no  moment ;  though  your  corres- 
pondent admits  it,  most  people  think  time  saved  is 
an  excellence  ;  and  is  it  no  recommendation — that 
in  a  climate  so  changeable  as  this,  the  present 
system  promises  not  only  to  heat  well  but  rapidly  ? 
And  then  comes  the  truly  important  question — an  im- 
portance scarcely  to  be  overrated — forit affects  not  the 
expence  of  the  first  erection,  but  the  constant  one  of 
its  operation,  namely,  "  whether  from  the  same  fuel 
an  equal  amount  of  heat  is  distributed  by  the  two 
systems  ?"  I  shall  shortly  lay  before  your  readers 
certain  facts,  by  which  they  will  at  once  perceive,  that 
in  this  comparison  too,  hot  water  will  be  found  on  the 
side  of  waste  ;  and  this,  to  an  extent  little  suspected, 
and  not  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  lovers  of  hot  water 
trespass  on  the  grounds  of  Polmaise.  All  this,  your 
correspondent  says,  we  should  avoid,  "if  we  knew 
better."  I  will  add,  if  we  would  but  learn  !  Then  he 
states,  that  the  Polmaise  system  is  adapted  at  most  to 
heat  only  two  houses  ;  how  he  arrives  at  such  a  con- 
clusion I  am  unable  to  imagine,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  brought  to  it  by  reading  "  Nature's  book."  His 
communication  closes  with  a  fallacy  ;  "  the  Polmaise 
system  requires  considerable  briskness  in  the  fire  before 
it  can  be  set  in  action,  and  below  which  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  whilehot  water  is  obedient  to  every  impulse," 
that  is,  a  liquid  is  more  obedient  to  the  impulse  of 
heat  than  a  gas  !  its  particles  more  moveable  !  If 
your  correspondent  is  correct,  philosophy  is   untrue, 


and  Polmaise  ruined.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Apley-park, 
follows  with  some  remarks  ;  but  as  they  simply  repeat 
Mr.  Ayres's  statements,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
detail  of  his  own  success  in  Grape-growing,  I  may  pass 
them  by. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  the  last  communication,  that 
of  "J.  H.  H.,"  who  objects,  not  to  the  system,  but  to 
my  explanation  of  it,  and  the  latter  part  of  which  I 
have  already  answered,  in  conjunction  with  "  J.C.,"  on 
the  subject  of  radiation  not  being  concerned  in  this  sys- 
tem. "  J.  H.  H."  states  that  I  confound  relations  and 
functions  which  are  distinct  in  their  nature  and  object, 
and  do  not  admit  of  a  logical  comparison ;  that  I  com- 
pare water  as  an  instrument,  not  with  air  as  an  instru- 
ment, but  as  the  subject  itself  to  be  warmed.  I  did 
compare  air  with  water,  as  an  instrument  of  diffusing 
heat.  I  investigated  those  very  properties  which  in- 
titled  it,  on  that  comparison,  to  be  considered  a 
superior  instrument  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  subject  being 
itsell  the  instrument,  neither invalidatesthe  reasoning  nor 
renders  it  illogical ;  but  is  an  element  of  that  fitness 
for  which  I  contend  ?  I  am  told,  I  should  have  compared 
hot  water  in  pipes  to  hot  air  in  pipes;  if  this  latter  had 
been  the  Polmaise  system  Mr.  Murray  would  never 
have  grown  such  Grapes,  nor  should  I  have  volunteered 
its  defence.  If  the  admirers  of  hot  water  heating  have 
in  their  system  chosen  an  instrument  for  diffusing  heat 
which  is  endowed  with  other  properties  which  renders 
it  so  unmanageable  that  they  are  compelled  to  shut  it 
up  in  iron  pipes,  while  the  lovers  of  hot  air  employ  an 
instrument  which  is  so  docile,  that  they  need  subject  it 
to  no  such  restraint,  am  I  to  be  told  that  I  may  not  in- 
stitute any  comparison  between  these  instruments,  till 
I  have  unfitted  the  one  for  that  purpose  by  the  very 
means  which  has  fitted  the  other.  The  case  is  this :  I 
have  something  to  be  performed — two  men  present 
themselves  as  instruments— one  a  convict  the  other 
free  ;  the  former,  before  he  can  be  rendered  at  all  a 
fitting  instrument,  must  be  put  in  chains  ;  is  it  fair, 
that  before  estimating  the  respective*  qualifications  of 
these  two  men  as  instruments,  I  shall  put  the  free  man 
in  chains  also  2  nay,  that  I  shall  incapacitate  him  as  an 
instrument,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  very  conditions 
that  capacitate  the  other  :  the  hot  water  is  the  convict, 
and  his  friends  must  keep  him  in  chains  !  There  are 
moral  errors  in  which  the  first  false  step  involves  a 
second  ;  there  are  physical  errors  which  involve  the 
same  process.  I  propose  shortly  to  lay  those  facts  be- 
fore your  readers  which  relate  to  the  waste  incurred  in 
the  hot-water  system,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
plan  of  glazing  with  laps,  and  one  or  two  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  atmospheric  heat.  —  D.  B.  Meeke, 
Holmsdale  House,  Nutfield. 


GERMAN  PAMPHLETS  ON  THE  POTATO 

DISEASE,  AND  ITS  REMEDIES. 
At  this  time  all  that  relates  to  the  Potato  disease  has 
so  much  interest,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  abstracts  of  some 
papers  on  the  subject  which  have  been  extensively 
circulated  in  Germany. 

No.  1.  On  a  New  Potato  Scoop,  with  directions  for 
using  it  (a  paper  circulated  through  Prussia  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  instrument  to  which 
it  refers).— Since  circumstances  more  than  ever  demand 
that  economy  be  employed  in  the  use  of  the  seed 
Potatoes,  so  does  it  seem  the  most  appropriate  time  to 
be  reminded  of  a  kind  of  culture  which,  although  not 
new,  is  not  yet  universally  known,  and  by  which  Potato 
planting  is  effected  with  slight  loss  in  the  mass  of 
Potatoes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Potato  in  a 
depression  on  the  surface,  called  an  "  eye,"  contains  a 
germ  which  is  capable  of  developing  a  perfect  Potato 
plant.  On  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  founded  the 
practice  of  growing  the  plant  from  cut  Potatoes,  or  from 
thick  portions  of  the  bark  or  peel  of  the  tuber.  In 
both  these  cases  the  germ  is  easily  injured,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  twice  or  three  times  more  tubers 
are  employed  than  are  really  required.  Already  has  it 
been  proposed  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  spoon  or  scoop, 
but  nothing  has  been  thought  of  adapted  for  general 
use.  An  experienced  farmer  has,  however,  invented  a 
scoop,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
larger  amount  of  produce  is  se- 
cured, and  varieties  of  Potatoes 
which  yield  tubers  of  only  small 
circumference,  have  by  its  use 
been  made  to  give  tubers  of  a 
large  size. 

In  order  that  the  scoop  may 
be  successfully  used,  those  Po- 
tatoes   should     be     employed 
which  are  perfectly  developed, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  mass  of  flesh  of  the  tuber 
taken  out  with  it  should  be  so 
large  as   entirely  to  surround 
the  germ,  and  to  contain  the 
root  of   the    germ    uninjured. 
This  instrument    consists  of  a 
round  scoop  or  spoon,  made  of 
steel,  furnished   with   a  sharp 
cutting   edge  ;"the  diameter  of 
the  circle  which  the  edge  forms 
is  an  inch;  the  greatest •depflj  a&--v     ^ 
the  scoop,  which  has  the. fafs&.-Z[  \~ 
of   half   a  hollov^globe,   w'hen  'vi-;,, '3 
measured  from  tfe!  centre  of  the    .-    I JS 
diameter  of   the -edge  to   ^hft" 
middle  point  of  '{he;  cayity  •&* 
4  J  to  5  lines.    The  scoop  has  a  short  sjsel  shaft,  _$£ 
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which  it  is  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle.  When  the 
scoop  is  used,  the  germ  to  be  taken  out  should 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  scoop,  and  the  surrounding 
flesh  should  entirely  fill  the  cavity.  With  a  little  use 
this  instrument  can  be  employed  with  ease  and 
speed.  When  used  ou  large  Potatoes  six  or  eight 
eyes  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  Potato 
used  for  other  purposes. 

The  germs  thus  procured  are  placed  about  two 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  with  the  flesh  of  the  Potato 
below,  and  the  eye  or  germ  above.  The  distance  of 
the  plants  should  be  that  which  is  ordinarily  adopted. 
The  land  on  which  the  eyes  are  planted  should  be  good, 
and  the  springing  up  of  the  plant  watched,  and  the  hoe 
be  employed,  for  the  riddance  of  weeds,  &c. 

The  eyes  which  have  been  taken  out  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dry  for  some  days ;  but  they  should  not  be 
entirely  dried   before  they  are  planted.      When   not 
planted  immediately  they  should  be  thinly  spread  on 
something,  as  when  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  together  they 
become  heated,  ferment,  and  are  destroyed.  The  scoop 
may  also  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
seed  from  one  district  to  another,  a"t  a  diminished  cost 
for  carriage,  on  account  of  the  bulk  being  much  le^s 
than  whole  Potatoes.     When  this  is  done  the  scooped 
eyes    should    be    carefully  packed  in  Moss,  speedily 
eonveyed,  and  planted  in  the  soil  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Where  small  landowners  prefer  planting  whole  Potatoes 
the  produce  may  be  much  increased  by  attention  to  a 
few   circumstances.     The  ground  should  be  well  dug 
and  worked,  and  then  the  Potatoes   may  be   planted 
deep,  as  deep,  in  fact,  as  the  ground  will  permit ;  the 
plants  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  2  to  3  feet  from 
each  other,  and  the  earth  not  thrown  up  in  rows  around 
them,  but   in   heaps   for  each  plant.     Ground  is  thus 
economised,  and  the  roots  have  free  space  to  spread  in, 
and  their  produce  is  always  greater.     When  rich  ma- 
nure is  employed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  mix  it 
well  with  the  soil,  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Po- 
tatoes may  be  over-manured,  and  the  vegetation  thus 
stimulated,  without  the  .tubers  being  increased  in  num- 
ber or  size.     If  there   be   only  a  poor  soil   and  weak 
manure,  let  the  manure   be   placed  under  each  plant- 
heap,  and  cover  it  with  some  earth,  so  that  the  plant- 
heap  may  not  rest  immediately  on  the  manure. 

No.  2.  Authentic  Facts  on  the  Renovation  of  the  Po- 
tato by  means  of  Seed,  in  relation  to  the  disease  of  that 
plant  now  prevalent;  by  W.  Albert.     With  remarks  by 

the    Justiz-rath   Isensee ;    Magdeburg,    1S45. This 

pamphlet  is  introduced  by  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Isensee,  who  states  that  he  is  not  himself  a  practical 
agriculturist,  but  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  all 
that  relates  to  agriculture.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Cothen,  in  which  position  he  has 
not  only  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture,  but  also  is  able  to  make  com- 
parative experiments.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Saxon  agricultur- 
ists had  made  experiments  on  obtaining  Potatoes 
from  seed,  and  that  even  in  the  first  year  useful 
tubers  for  food  and  other  purposes  had  been  ob- 
tained, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  thus  collected  a  variety  of  important  details,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  season  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  tried  was  not  favourable  ;  the  spring  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber did  much  injury. 

During  the  last  10  years  it  has  been  observed  i  that 
the  Potato  has  exhibited  a  marked  change  in  the  vital 
powers.     For — 

1.  Their  preservation  is  more  difficult  now  than  for- 
merly ;  400  or  500  bushels  of  the  tubers  might  be  laid 
together,  and  no  bad  results  ensued  ;  but  recently  60  or 
70  bushels  laid  together  will  speedily  decay. 

2.  Formerly  Potatoes  when  wounded  in  digging  them 
up  healed,  but  now  they  either  putrify  or  become 
tainted. 

3.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  in  many  places  they 
cut  off  the  ends  of  the  Potatoes,  where  the  buds  are 
mostly  found,  and  planted  them  as  sets.  Now,  however, 
these  ends  most  speedily  run  to  decay. 

4.  Damp  fields  that  used  to  yield  sound  and  beautiful 
Potatoes,  give  now  a  crop  of  far  less  durability. 

5.  Varieties  of  Potatoes  that  formerly  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit,  perform  these  functions  no  longer ;  the 
blossoms  drop  off,  and  no  seed  can  be  obtained.  All 
these  points  have  been  more  or  less  observed  in  many 
places. 

In  1839,  however,  a  disease  appeared  which,  within 
a  short  time,  destroyed  thousands  of  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes. This  was  the  dry  gangrene  (Kartoffelfaule),  which 
speedily  changed  the  tubers  into  a  brown  dry  powder, 
and  rendered  them  unfit  for  every  kind  of  use.  The 
author  discovered  that  this  disease  was  caused  by  in- 
sects, especially  small  mites,  resembling  those  in  cheese. 
Many  persons  smiled  at  this  discovery,  and  supposed 
that  the  insects  were  produced  by  the  disease  in  the 
Potato.  The  following  things,  however,  ought  to  have 
some  weight  with  such  opponents  : — 

1.  Such  an  explanation  would  favour  the  doctrine  of 
equivocal  generation,  which  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  has  contradicted. 

2.  The  author  has  found  in  the  midst  of  sound  Pota- 
'  toes  nests  of  small  white  mites,  and  in  the  centre  of  an 

apparently  sound  Gibraltar  Potato,  a  small  living  fly. 

The  author  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  get 
rid  of  this  disease,  but  failed  ;  he  at  last,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, by  procuring  seed  Potatoes  from  a  district 
where  the  disease  had  not  been  known.     At  the  same 
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time  were  constantly  found  individual  Potatoes  which 
entered  into  a  stateof  decomposition,  by  which  their  whole 
organisation  was  quickly  destroyed.  Besides,  also,  the 
scurf  (Schorfigwerden),  or,  so  called,  pock-mark  (Pocken- 
krankheit),  made  its  appearance.  This  disease,  for  the 
most  part,  exerted  no  influence  upon  the  produce,  nor 
uponthe  firmness  or  germinating  power  of  the  Potato  ; 
only  m  the  sale,  it  prejudiced  them  on  account  of  their 
unseemly  appearance.  The  scurf,  for  the  most  part, 
made  its  appearance  where  the  land  had  been  strongly 
manured,  or  mixed  with  marl,  chalk,  or  soap-ashes.  ° 

This  year  a  disease  has  attacked  the  Potato  in  Bel- 
gium Holland,  the  Rhine  region,  and  other  places, 
which  has  destroyed  their  organisation,  and  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  food  even  of  brutes.  This  disease 
has  been  accurately  investigated  in  the  countries  where 
it  has  broken  out.  The  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments have  both  appointed  Commissioners.  By  some  the 
disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus 
which,  fastening  itself  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf 
prevents  that  organ  from  performingitsproperfunctions' 
and  the  whole  plant  becomes  diseased.  In  this  district 
(Lower  Saxony)  the  Potatoes  have  this  year  (1845) 
exhibited  a  greater  tendency  than  usual  to  run  into  a 
fluid  decomposition.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Potatoes  in  damp  soils,  and  those  which  were  placed 
under  the  water  during  the  spring.  Here  and  there 
specimens  have  been  found  which  in  all  respects  cor- 
respond with  the  above-mentioned  disease. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  disease  ?  Numerous 
hypotheses  are  advanced  in  the  various  journals.  To 
us  it  appears  that  it  must  have  arisen  out  of  the  follow- 
ing causes : — 

1.  Peculiar  atmospheric  influences. 

2.  A  continual  propagation  by  tubers. 
As  a  proof   of    the    last    cause    acting    before    all 

others,  is  the  fact,  that  the  later  varieties  of 
Potatoes  will  not  produce  flowers  and  seeds.  Un- 
questionably it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  a  plant 
to  bear  seeds.  The  seed  is  the  crowning  result  of 
the  life  of  a  plant ;  to  it  is  committed  the  propa- 
gation and  increase  of  the  species,  and  when  it  fails 
to  be  produced  it  indicates  a  want  of  power  both  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  Further,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  early  varieties  of  Potatoes  which  generally 
blossom  and  bear  seed  have  been  affected  to  a  much 
less  extent  with  the  prevailing  disease  than  those 
varieties  which  are  older,  and  which  bear  no  flowers 
nor  fruit.  A  brother  of  the  reporter  planted  a  field 
this  year  with  the  following  varieties  of  Potatoes  :— 

a.  Gibraltar  Potatoes. 

b.  Sugar  Potatoes. 

c.  Leipsic  Potatoes,  with  red  eyes. 

d.  Potatoes  planted  from  seed. 

e.  Wax  Potatoes  (Wacks-Kartoffel). 
At  the  harvesting,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of 

October,  1 845,  the  Potatoes  a,  b,  and  c  were  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  indications  of  disease,  whilst  the 
Wax  Potatoes  and  those  grown  from  seed  were  not 
touched  at  all.  My  brother  also  received  from  an  agri- 
cultural society  four  Potatoes  of  a  new  sort,  which  were 
planted  in  a  garden  amongst  other  varieties.  At  the 
time  of  gathering  all  the  other  Potatoes  afforded  traces 
of  the  scurf,  and  exhibited  suspicious  looking  spots  upon 
the  skin,  whilst  the  produce  of  the  four  new  Potatoes 
were  entirely  clean  and  free  from  disease.  The  produce 
of  the  four  Potatoes  was  40  lbs. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  it  has  always 
been  found  that  some  sorts  of  Potatoes  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  be  diseased,  although  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances  ;  thus,  in  the  district  of  the  reporter  the 
red  varieties  of  Potatoes  have  been  much  better  pre- 
served than  the  white.  The  first  possess  always  more 
consistence,  and  contain  a  much  less  quantity  of  water 
than  the  last. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  to  result  that  the 
changes  which  the  Potatoes  exhibit  in  disease  are  pro- 
duced by  the  soluble  substances  which  they  contain, 
and  that  the  disposition  thereto  is  produced  by  a  weak 
cohesion  of  the  elementary  matters  of  which  the  Po- 
tato is  composed.  This  asthenic  state  of  the  Potato 
gives  many  insects  their  nourishment  in  its  tissues, 
and  by  this  means  the  decomposition  of  the  tuber  is 
more  readily  affected.  Even  in  the  fluid  forms  of 
putrefaction,  the  reporter  has  discovered  such  insects 
and  at  the  moment  of  writing,  a  Potato  is  lying  before 
him,  which,  on  being  inspected  with  the  microscope, 
exhibits  countless  insects,  the  most  of  which  resemble 
in  appearance  the  cheese-mite. 

For  four  years  the  Oberamtmann  Albert  has 
occupied  himself  with  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
vitality  of  the  Potato  by  propagation  from  seeds.  He 
has  also  induced  others  to  try  the  experiment,  which 
has  indeed  afforded  some  brilliant  results.     Especially 

have  the  following  points  been  determined  : 

1 .  By  proper  culture,  Potatoes  grown  from  seed  in 
the  first  year  gave  large,  perfectly  ripe,  and  eatable 
tubers  ;  so  that  from  a  Magdeburg  acre  (Morgen) 
above  four  Berlin  wispel  (a  wispel  is  24  bushels)  were 
harvested.  The  seed  mixed  with  dry  earth  was  thinly 
sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  in  good 
garden  ground.  The  seedlings  were  transplanted 
in  a  field  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
This  should  be  done  when  they  are  4  or  5  inches  hio-h. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  each  plant  should  have  at  least 
3  square  feet  to  grow  in,  as  they  develop  a  much  larger 
root-system  than  those  which  are  grown  from  tubers. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  it  required  three 
years  to  obtain  a  crop  of  Potatoes  from  seed,  but  the 
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reason  of  this  has  been  that  the  young  plants  when 
transplanted  have  not  been  separated  far  enough  from 
each  other. 

2.  The  Potato  generated  in  this  way  exhibits  con- 
stantly a  great  vitality.  The  vegetation  is  much  more 
luxuriant,  and  the  produce  of  the  tubers  more  abun- 
dant. In  September,  1845,  the  reporter  counted  on  a 
single  stem  of  a  Potato  plant  102  tubers  all  adapted  for 
future  seed,  whilst  on  the  stem  of  one  of  the  mother- 
plants  near  by,  there  were  only  13  tubers,  although 
larger  on  an  average. 

3.  Potatoes  grown  from  seed  are  more  durable.  On 
the  10th  of  October  9  bushels  of  Potatoes  from  seed 
were  placed  upon  a  floor  in  a  heap,  and  at  the  same 
time  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  the  parent  Potatoes, 
fourteen  days  afterwards,  16  faulty  individuals  were 
picked  out  amongst  the  last,  whilst  in  the  first  not  a 
single  unsound  tuber  was  discovered.  In  fact  the 
disease  (and  this  more  particularly  applies  to  he  dry 
gangrene  before  mentioned),  has  not  developed  itself  in 
the  Potatoes  produced  from  seed. 

4.  In  one  case  reported  in  the  appendix,  the  produce 
of  tubers  obtained  from  seed  was  2f  greater  than  that 
obtained  from  the  mother  Potatoes  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
results. 

5.  Notwithstanding  that  the  half  ounce  ( Loth  J  of 
Potato  seed  cost  from  3  to  4  thalers  in  previous  years, 
and  from  the  frost  in  the  beginning  of  September  spoil- 
ing the  Potato-apples  this  year,  raising  the  price  to  4 
or  5  thalers  the  half  ounce,  yet  the  expence  of  growing 
the  Potato  from  seed  is  less  than  from  the  tuber. 

The  planting  of  two  Magdeburg  acres  with  tubers 
cost : — 

For  20  bushels  of  tubers,  at  12  groschen  a  bushel  . .  1  o'  ^O 

Four  women  to  plant  the  same  after  the  plough. .        . .    0    12 


gFbr  plantingjfrom  seed  the  following  was  the  cost  :— 

For  a  half  ounce  of  seed  for  sowing  two  acres    . .  -      . .    4  °1S 
ior  12  women,  employed  In  transplanting,  &c 1    12 
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6.  The  plants  produced  from  seed  generally  resem- 
bled the  parents,  but  sometimes  entirely  new  varieties 
are  produced. 

At  the  end  of  this  Report  is  a  note  by  Mr.  Isensee, 
m  which  he  says,  "  I  hold  the  renovation  of  the  Potato 
from  seed  as  a  highly  important  matter.  I  can  con- 
firm the  statement  that  the  Potatoes  yielded  by  plants 
grown  from  seed  have  an  especially  beautiful  and  sound 
appearance,  a  remarkably  powerful  development  of  the 
root,  and  generally  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  I  have 
also  seen  that  the  small  and  very  smallest  Potatoes  of 
the  crop  grown  from  seed  in  1844,  and  which  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1845,  yield  extraordinarily  fine 
and  sound  tubers,  combined  with  an  incredible  pro- 
ductiveness, so  that  I  believe  large  Potato  cultivators 
would  find  it  greatly  increase  the  produce  of  their  har- 
vests if  they  from  time  to  time  renovated  their  crops  by 
raising  Potatoes  from  seed.  I  believe  also  that  some  of 
the  plants  after  the  transplanting  of  the  others,  and 
thinning,  might  be  left  in  the  place  where  they  were 
sown,  and  would  there  yield  tubers  whose  produce 
would  be  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  which 
would  serve  for  planting  a  subsequent  year. 

The  appendices  alluded  to  in  the  report  consist  of 
various  reports  and  papers  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  value  of  the  crops  of  Potatoes  procured  from  Potato 
seed.  The  first  five  papers  consist  of  reports  given  by 
committees  of  agricultural  and  other  societies  on  this 
subject.  They  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer,  and  the  principal  results  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  remarks. 

One  of  the  papers  in  Appendix  A  is  upon  the  chemical 
composition  of  tubers  produced  from  seed  and  from 
Potatoes.  This  paper  is  by  Dr.  Dobereiner.  He  sub- 
mitted the  several  sorts  of  Potatoes  obtained  from  seed 
to  a  chemical  examination,  which  had  for  its  object, 
more  particularly,  the  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
starch,  fibrine  (Faserstoff),  and  water.  The  results 
were  as  follows,  in  1000  parts : — 


Water 

Starch 

Fibrine,  starch-like 
Substances  soluble  in  water 


Potatoes 
from 
Albert. 


714.4 

115.9 

70.9 


1000.0 


Potatoes 

from 
Erause. 


75S.2 
110.5 
52.5 
80.  S 


1000.0 


Potatoes 

from 
Greger. 


810.9 
107.0 
50.0 
32.1 


1000.0 


The  quantitative  analysis  of  substances  soluble  in 
water  was  not  made  ;  from  the  researches  of  other 
chemists  they  are  as  follows  : — 


Tartaric  acid) 
Salts 

Asparagin 
Solanin 


Albumen 

Gum 

(Sugar 

Phosphoric  acid 

Citric  acid  ; 

The  published  analyses  of  Einhof,  Henry,  and  Lam- 
padius,  are  then  given,  which  were  made  on  Potatoes 
produced  by  tubers.  The  following  analysis  by  Do- 
bereiner is  given  of  a  large  sort  grown  in  the  year 
1845  :_  J 

Water 740.9 

Starch 120.0 

Fibrine '      .,      43.9 

Albumen  "»„«.„ 

Gum,  &c :.    ::j00-2 


1000.0 
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The  most  important  elements  ma/  be  seen  in  the  fol 
lowing  comparison:  — 


.83 


Substances. 


Starch    . . . 
Fibrine 

Water 

Gum    

Albumen   . 


T  tntoes  from  tubers  after 
tbu  researches  of  Einhof, 
Henry,  and  Lampadius. 


Potatoes  from 

seed  by 

Dubereiner. 


15  per  cent. 

7 
73 


J_ 


11.1  percent. 
6.7      „ 
76.0      .. 


Of  the  remaining  elements  of  Potatoes,  Henry,  in  his 
researches,  gives  3.3  of  sugar  and  0.1  of  fat;  Yauquelin 
0.1  of  asparagin,  a  highly  nitrogenous  substance  found 
in  Asparagus  ;  1.2  of  citrate  of  lime  ;  and  an  undeter- 
mined quantity  of  pure  citric  acid,  citrate  and  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  and  phosphate  of  lime — substances 
which,  in  their  quantitative  analysis,  determine  the 
greater  or  less  value  of  the  Potato.  In  addition  to  these, 
Buchner,  Barry,  and  Otto,  have  pointed  out  the  existence 
of  solanin,  a  prisonous  substance,  which  is  found  in 
largest  quantities  during  the  germination  of  the  Po- 
tato, and  is  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  which  comes  on 
in  the  extremities  of  animals  which  have  been  fed  upon 
Potatoes  rhat  have  been  used  by  the  distillers. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  result  of  the  chemical 
examination  of  Potatoes  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
240  lbs.  of  Potatoes  contain,  of  starch — 
lbs.     lbs. 
In  August  . .         . .     23  —  25  or    9.6  —  10.4  per  cent. 
,,  September        . .     32  —  68  or  13.S  —  16.0 
„  October  .  .         . .     32  —  40  or  13.3  —  16.6 
,,  November         ..     SS  —  4-5  or  16.0  —  18.7  „ 

„  April       . .         . .     38  —  28  or  16.0  —  11.6  „ 

,,  May         . .         . .     28  —  20  or  11.6  —    S3  ., 

From  which  results  it  will  be  found  that  Potatoes  ou^ht 
to  be  protected  against  frost,  heat,  and  germination. 

Payen  found  starch  and  water  in  the  following  pro- 
portions in  various  sorts  : — 

Starch.   Water. 

Rohan  Potatoes 16.6  —  7-5.2 

Large  yellow  do 2-3.3 —  6S.7 

Scotch  do 22.0  —  69.S 

Irish  do 12.3 —  79.4 

Susnnzak      do 20.-5 —  71.2 

Siberian  do 14.0  —  77.8 

Duvilliers        do 13.6  —  78.3 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  starch  and  water  exist 
in  Potatoes  always  in  an  inverse  proportion  ;  where 
there  is  most  starch  there  is  least  water,  and  vice  ver-a. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  starch  and  water  together 
constitute  from  91.7  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  mass°of  all 
Potatoes. 

Appendix  B.  Upon  the  regeneration,  or  profitable 
propagation  of  Potatoes  from  seeds,  by  Inspector  Tinz- 
mann,  of  Laasnig,  in  Silesia. 

The  variety  of  opinions  which  exist  with  regard  to 


Scheffel  or  Prussian  bushel).  The  tubers  were  small, 
not  any  larger  than  a  dove's  egg,  and  were  13S2  in 
number,  or  23  on  an  average  to  each  plant.  The-e 
were  planted  in  1S37,  and  yielded  8  bushels  of  per- 
fectly formed  Potatoes,  with  an  excellent  flavour.     In 


the  year  1838,  3  bushels  were  planted  out,  and  56 
bushels  obtained.  The  produce  of  this  variety  was 
always  greater  than  the  last,  as  it  afforded,  on  an  ave- 
rage, from  60  to  70  tubers  on  each  plant.  Although  in 
the  first  produce  many  of  the  tubers  were  very  small, 
this  was  found  to  be  no  disadvantage  in  using  them 
as  seed-tubers,  the  very  smallest  frequently  having  the 
largest  number  of'eyes,and  yielding  the  greatest  produce. 
The  propagation  of  Potatoes  from  seed  having  been 
found  so  valuable,  I  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  now 
possess  a  large  assortment  of  different  varieties.  The 
following  Table  has  been  drawn  uj  for  the  purpose  of 
aff.  irding  a  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  Potatoes  grown 
from  seeds  and  from  tubers  : 


Eixd  of  Potato. 


1.  Field-Potatoes  from  tubers 

2.  The  same  from  seed  


Quantity.         Quality. 


Acre 
save 


lbs. 

82 
140 


3.  German  Garden-Potatoes  fm.tnbers; 

4.  The  same  from  seed   I 


92 
104 


5.  Early  Kidneys  from  rubers 93 

6.  The  same  from  seed   [  106 


p.  c: 


p.  ct 


«i  s 

9      30 


p.  ct 
6SJ 
61 


74i 
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the  proper  culture  of  the  Potato,  determined  me  to  un-    of  other  varieties.     Sometimes  this  mixture  of  other 


dertake  experiments  for  myself,  which  I  have  now  ear. 
ried  on  for  10  years  ;  and  as  the  results  of  their  propa- 
gation by  means  of  seeds  appear  to  be  important,  I 
have  determined  to  give  them  to  the  public-  In  the 
commencement  only  a  few  plants  were  tried,  but  as  the 
result  was  good,  this  plan  of  culture  has  been  conti- 
nued till  now.  The  propagation  of  Potatoes  from  seeds 
is  attended  with  many  advantages.  The  Potatoes  are 
by  it  regenerated,  their  produce  is  increased,  and,  what 
is  of  most  importance,  the  Potato  itself  is  very  much 
improved.  The  tubers,  also,  of  Potatoes  produced  from 
seed  are  able  to  resist  the  influences  of  weather,  &c, 
much  better  :Laa  tbose  grown  from  eyes,  germs  or  peels 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  also  the  advantige  of  a  savinc 
m  the  sowing,  as,  although  small  Potatoes  are  used  when 
the  crop  is  grown  from  the  tubers,  yet  these  mav  be 
employed  more  profitably  for  feeding  animals.  In  the 
growing  of  Poatoes  from  tubers  there  is  no  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  crop;  as  a  fine-looking  Potato  mav 
have  weak  vital  powers,  or  the  germs,  on  account  o*f 
imperfect  nutrition,  may  not  be  able  to  develope  healthy- 
plants.  The  following  is  the  history  of  my  experi- 
ments : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  seeds  of  an  ordinary  va- 
riety of  field  Potato  (Futter-Kartoffei;  were  collected 
and  sown  in  a  garden  on  the  16th  of  April,  1834.  From 
mismanagement,  only  12  plants  made  their  appearance, 
and  of  these  9  were  transplanted  in  the  middle  of  June. 
They  were  then  5  inches  high,  and  were  placed  a  foot 
apart  from  each  other.  This  was  an  exceedinjlv  un- 
favourable year  for  this  experiment,  on  account"  of  the 
drought  that  prevailed.  When  these  plants  were  due 
np,  they  yielded  onlv  73  Potatoes 


As  these  three  sorts  of  Potatoes  were  grown  ou  a 
soil  of  equal  goodness,  and  received  the  same  treatment, 
they  prove  very  satisfactorily  the  advantageonsness  of 
the  raising  the  Potatoes  from  seed.  I  might  communi- 
cate the  result  of  experiments  on  other  kinds  of  Pota- 
loes,  but  they  are  all  equally  favourable  to  the  plan  of 
culture  now  recommended.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
on  the  obtaining,  treatment,  and  sowing  of  the  seed. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  seed,  not  more  than  from  two 
to  three  of  the  fruits  or  Apples  of  the  Potato  plant 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity.  For  these  the 
most  perfect  should  be  selected,  and  all  the  rest  cut 
away.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plants  selected  for 
seed,  no  other  sort  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  because 
the  pollen  of  the  other  plants  may  mix  with  those  in- 
tended for  seed,  and  the  sort  will  thus  be  changed.  Of  I 
this  I  have  had  ample  proof,  and  have  sometimes  had 
the  varieties  of  Potato  spoiled  by  such  a  mixture.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  change  in  the  variety  of  a  plant 
can  only  thus  take  place  by  the  application  of  the  pollen 


the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg,  the  smallest  as  big  as  a  Hazel 

IT.  i 

In  the  year  1835,  these  73  Potatoes  were  planted  out 
a  field,  and  the  whole  of  them,  even  the  smallest, 
produced  plants.  They  were  easily  distinguished  from 
he  old  sorts  by  their  -vigour,  their  dark-green  leaves, 
lnd  more  luxuriant  growth.  The  produce  in  1836  was 
1042  tubers,  or  H  bushel.  These  were  again  planted, 
ffld  in  1S37  produced  21  bushels,  which  were  again 
Jlanted,  and  produced  447  bushels  ;  of  these,  223 
rashels  were  planted,  and  yielded  3140  bushels— the 
[est  were  sold.  We  may  calculate  from  this  that  in 
ne  years  9  plants  yielded  6000  bushels  of  Potatoes. 
Ine  produce  of  the  new  Potatoes,  as  compared  with  the 
?roduce  of  the  parent  Potato,  was  as  14  to  Si,  and  the 
sushel  of  the  new  variety  weighed  91  lbs.,  whilst  the 
Md  weighed  only  SI  lbs.  [These  are  German  weights 
Uid  measures.] 

The  second  experiment  was  made  with  the  German 

able  Potato  (Speise-Kartoffel).     The  seeds  were  sown 

'Hthe  26th  April,  1836,  which  came  up.  and  60  plants 

fere  transplanted  on  the  20th  of  June  following     The 

produce  was  5J  metze  (a  metze  is  the  16th  part  of  a 


pollen  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and  I  have  found  that 
sorts  of  Potatoes  which  would  not  bear  seed  from  im- 
pregnation with  the  pollen  of  their  own  flowers,  would 
bear  it  when  impregnated  with  pollen  from  other  flowers. 
The  ripeness  of  the  seed  may  be  known  by  the  soften- 
ing of  the  Apple,  or  should  not  this  come  on  in  late 
varieties,  then,  when  the  vegetation  dies.  I  collect  the 
Apples  generally  at  the  time  the  tubers  are  dug  up. 
They  should  be  then  placed  in  a  damp,  not  a  wet  plac*, 
as  in  a  cellar,  till  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
pulpy  parts  should  then  be  separated  by  squeezing,  and 
the  seeds  washed  with  luke-warm  water,  the  seeds  should 
then  be  picked  ont,  and  washed  carefully  several  times, 
until  all  the  mucus  is  got  rid  of.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  it  was  from  not  properlv  sepa- 
rating the  seed  from  the  investing  mncus  that  I  did  not 
succeed  so  well  in  my  first  experiments.  When  left 
on,  the  mucus  prevents  the  seed  from  germinatinc'.  The 
seeds_  after  washing  should  he  dried  in  the  air,  and 
kept  in  a  well  ventilated  place. 

V,  hen  varieties  are  wished  to  be  produced,  a  fine 
dry  still  day,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  blossom,  should 
be  chosen,  and  the  pollen  of  the  one  plant  be  carefully 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  other  with  a  camel's-hair 
penciL  This  process  it  is  very  desirable  to  adopt  where 
none  of  the  Potatoes  of  a  district  will  bear  Apples  at  all, 
as  it  frequently  happens  that  Apples  are  borne  after  this 
artificial  impregnation. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  from  seed  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  service.  The  seed  of  the  Potato  should 
either  he  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  begin- 
— e.  I  nin?  of  Mayj m  a  loose  soil,  which,  during  the  previous 
The^  largest  ^were  |  autumn,  had  been  well  manured.  The  ground  should 
be  sown  thinly  and  in  rows  4  inches  apart.  The  young 
plants  will  have  appeared  within  10  days.  The  ground 
should  be  carefully  cleared  of  weeds.  At  the  end  of 
about  eight  weeks  they  will  be  4  or  5  inches  in  height, 
when  they  should  be  dug  np  and  planted  out  in  a  well 
worked  field,  about  IS  inches  apart  in  breadth,  and 
7  inches  in  a  line.  In  the  course  of  time  the  soil  should 
be  loosened  with  a  hoe,  and  later  dug  up  and  housed  in 
the  same  way  as  other  Potatoes. 

The  Potatoes  obtained  from  seed  the  first  year  do 
not  attain  their  perfect  size,  and  are  watery  "and  not 
agreeable  as  food  ;  they  seldom  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  the  majority  are  not  bigger  than  a  hazel  nut, 
but  in  the  second  year  the  Potatoes  grown  from  these 
attain  a  large  size  and  deliver  as  fine  and  perfect  a  fruit 
as  possible. 

(To  this  statement  of  the  Herr  Tinzmann,  Justiz-rath 
Isensee  appends  a  note,  stating  that  the  results  of  his 
observations  differ  from  those  of  the  author.  In  the 
previous  report  from  Herr  Albert,  and  in  the  reports 
in  Appendix  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  crop  of  Po- 
tatoes was  large,  free  from  any  large  amount  of  water, 
and  eatable.     This  was  the  case,  not  only  with  the  early 


[  sorts  of  Potatoes,  but  with  the  later  sorts,  the  same  as 
those  referred  to  by  Herr  Tinzmann.)  An  important 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  preservation  of  the  seed 
tubers  during  winter.  They  should  be  carefully  stowed 
before  heating  takes  place,  so  as  to  produce  germina- 
tion, and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  pos-ible  after 
the  taking  up  of  the  Potatoes.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
February  on  a  hotbed,  then  the  Potatoes  which  are 
produced  may  be  employed  for  food,  but  I  prefer  the 
second  year's  produce.  (It  will  be  seeu  from  preceding 
parts  of  the  reports  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  this 
precaution  to  secure  as  useful  a  crop  the  first  year.) 

Since  obtaining  the  foregoing  results  from  the  propa- 
gation of  Potatoes  by  seed,  I  have  not  onlv  always  had 
abundant  crops,  but  they  have  all  been  free  from  the 
various  forms  of  Potato  disease. 

Appendix  C.  In  Number  245  of  the  "  Berliner 
Zeitung,"  of  the  20th  of  October,  1845.  the  following 
occurs.     The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  induced  to  lay  " 

the  following  communication  before  the  pubac  : The 

prevalence  of  a  disease  in  Potatoes  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  has  led  some  to  the  conclusion   that  it   is 
desirable  again  to  raise  Potato-plants  from  seed.    There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  but  few  exp  rimente 
performed  upon  this  subject,  and,  consequently,  persons 
have  been  led  to  doubt  its  value.     An  experiment  has 
however,  lately  been  performed   by   Herr  Zander,  of 
Boitzenburg  (Cuunt  Arnim's  gardener),  in  which  he  not 
only  obtained  Potatoes  from  seeds,  but  when  all  others 
were  attacked  with  disease  these  were  found  free.     The 
following  is  the   plan   pursued.      The  berries  of  the 
Potatoes  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  and  are  squeezed 
with  the  hand  into  a  pot  or  other  vessel,  in  which  they 
should   remain   six   or   eight   days,  to  decompose,  by 
which  process  the  pulpy  part  separates  from  the  seeds  ^ 
the  seeds  are  afterwards  washed  with  water  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  seeds  of  Cucumbers.     They 
are  then  dried,  and  kept  in  a  warm  and  dry  place.     At 
the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  a  hotbed,  and  are  treated  generally  in  the 
same  manner  as  Early  Peas.     The  young  plants  should 
be  protected  from  the  frosts  to  which  they  are  exposed 
at  the  season  of  year  in  which  they  are  planted.     In 
the  month  of  May  he  transplanted  and  planted  in  a 
light  soil  at  the  distance  at  which  Potatoes  are  usually 
planted.     Zander's  plants  were  sown  on   the  11th  of 
April,  and  transplanted   on  the   26th  of  May.     The 
plants  at  the  harvest  yielded  largely,  and  one  plant  gave 
280  tubers.     Zander  has  grown  Potatoes  thus  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  while  the  Potatoes  all  around  have 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  disease,  those  grown  from  seed 
have  been   free.     The   success   of   these   experiments 
ought  to  induce  persons,  wherever  the  Potatoes  are  not 
got  in,  and  berries  have  been  produced,  to  collect  the 
seed  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  in  future  years,  should 
the  crop  turn  out  to  be  a  failure.     The  space  required 
for  sowing  seeds,  in  order  to  plant  an  acre  of  land,  is 
not  more  than  a  square  rod,  so  that  persons  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  land  may  successfully  pursue  the  plan. 
Appendix  D  is  a  short  report  made  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1SJ5,  by  C.  Berendt,  on  the  merits  of  the  Potatoes 
grown   by   Herr   Albert,  from   seed;   which    is   very 
favourable. 

Appendix  E.  —  The  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Rosslau  and  Cothen,  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  had  been  induced  to  allow 
the  collection  of  seed  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
experienced  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  those 
who  may  w-ish  to  have  it. 

Appendix  F.—Potatoes  from  seed  by  Ton  Blacha,  of 
Jaschine,  near  Kreuzburg.  In  consequence  of  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  germinating  power  of  the  Po- 
tatoes of  this  district,  I  three  years  ago  obtained,  by 
means  of  washing,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  seeds  from 
sound  Potato  berries.  These  were  sown,  for  the  sake 
of  experiment,  the  first  year  in  a  hotbed,  and  when  the 
plants  were  up,  and  no  frost  to  be  feared,  they  were 
planted  in  the  open  field.  From  these  I  had  the  first 
year  one  sack  and  a  half,  the  next  year  12  sacks,  and 
the  present  year,  95  sacks  of  perfect  and  good  Potatoes. 
All  my  Potatoes  are  at  present  infected  with  the  prevailing 
disease  in  a  high  degree,  except  the  95  sacks  obtained 
from  the  seeds,  and  they  are  all  perfectly  sound. 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Amaranthus  oleraceus,  which  you  describe  as  a 
new  esculent  under  the  name  of  Chusan  Han-tsi,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  native  vegetables  in  India,  and  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  in  use,  either 
varieties  of  this  or  different  species  of  Amaranthus. 
The  two  most  frequently  met  with  are,  one  with  stem- 
branches  and  leaf-stalks  of  a  light  green,  a  shade  lighter 
than  the  leaves  ;  in  the  other,  the  whole  plant  is  of  a 
brownish  green,  or  rusty  colour  ;  in  other  respects,  the 
plants  are  apparently  the  same.  The  time  at  which 
they  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  a  vegetable  is 
just  after  the  first  fall  of  the  tropical  rains,  when  the 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun  broken,  but  not  wholly  intercepted,  by  a  thin 
covering  of  clouds,  accompanied  by  a  generally  calm 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging 
from  70°  to  SO0,  but  with  variations  exceedingly  small 
between  day  and  night,  as  compared  with  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  At  this  time  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  arrive  at  a  state  for  use  in  a  month  or  less  from 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  rising  from  1  to  1£  foot  -in. 
heighth,  with  stems  as  thick  as  the  forefinger.  In  this 
state  of  rapid  growth,  the  whole  plant  is  used,  being 
cut  off  about  2  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  vegetable  is  decidedly  the  succulent 
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stems  and  branches  ;  but  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
mature  its  growth,  the  stem  and  branches  become 
stringy  and  fibrous,  and  the  leaves  and  foot-stalks  are 
alone*  capable  of  being  used,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  as  described  by  Mr.  Fortune.  This  is  mostly 
the  case  also  when  this  vegetable  is  grown  at  other 
seasons.  When  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and 
the  sun  unclouded,  the  plants  speedily  become  stringy, 
and  do  not  attain  the  same  size  as  in  the  rainy  season  ; 
3nd  unless  they  are  pulled  up  when  they  are  very  young 
and  small,  the  leaves  alone  are  worth  using.  There  is 
another  land  by  no  means  so  common,  whether  a  variety 
or  distinct  species  I  am  unable  to  say,  with  milk-white 
stem  and  branches,  of  which  I  sent  some  seeds  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  three  years  ago.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  less  hardy  or  less  easily  cultivated  than  the 
others  ;  but,  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  equally  succulent  and 
more  delicate  in  appearance,  and  I  think  in  flavour  ; 
and  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  any  one 
disposed  to  try  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  a  vege- 
table. From  the  preceding  observations  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  moist  temperature  of  a  Melon  or  Cu- 
cumber-frame will  be  the  most  suitable  climate  it  can 
have  ;  and  I  have  seen  very  fine  specimens  grown  in 
this  manner. — J.  H.  H. 

West  Kent  Garden-pot. — This  contrivance,  exhibited 
before  the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  17th  February, 
and  noticed  in  a  leading  article  of  the  same  week,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  aids  to  cultivation  -which 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  practical  men  for 
a  long  time  past.  A  similar  plan  has  been  in  use 
here  for  two  years  past  (but  I  must  do  Mr.  Fry  the 
justice  of  stating  that  he  was  not  aware  of  that  fact 
until  after  his  plan  was  made  known  to  several  gar- 
deners in  this  county),  and  therefore  I  can  speak  prac- 
tically of  the  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  invention.  To  amateurs  I  consider  it  will 
be  of  greater  serviqe  than  to  practical  men,  inas- 
much as  the  latter,  from  their  daily  experience,  are 
more  expert  in  the  shifting  of  plants  than  the  former 
can  be  expected  to  be,  but  the  amateur  will  find  the  pot 
of  immense  advantage,  by  enabling  him  to  examine  the 
mots  of  his  plants  without  any  risk  of  doing  them  in- 
jury, and  it  will  also  facilitate  very  materially  the 
shifting  of  large  specimens,  as  the  plants  will  require  no 
capsising,  and  therefore  are  not  so  likely  to  be  broken, 
■while  the  dirt  which  generally  in  the  old  plan  of  re- 
potting falls  so  plentifully  among  the  branches  and 
foliage,  and  which  frequently  is  difficult  to  remove 
without  considerable  trouble,  will  in  this  plan  do  no 
harm  at  all.  How  frequently  are  valuable  plants  lost 
from  the  want  of- water,  because  from  the  surface-soil 
being  wet  the  cultivator  imagines  that  they  are  all  right 
in  point  of  humidity,  while  in  reality,  when  they  come 
to  be  turned  out  after  they  are  dead,  half  of  the  ball, 
sometimes  the  bottom  and  sometimes  the  side,  is  found 
to  he  as  dry  as  dust ;  but  when  the  West  Kent  pot 
comes  into  use,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  place 
the  ball  on  the  shifting  block  to  make  every  necessary 
examination.  In  the  shifting  of  large  Pine  plants  (for 
I  imagine  that  the  poteultivation  of  these  plants  will 
not  be  abandoned  quite  so  soon  as  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
some  of  his  disciples  imagine),  this  pot  will  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  by  facilitating  the  operation  ;  and  it 
will  also  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  number  of 
pots  which  are  now  obliged  to  be  broken  in  shifting 
large  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  purchase  no  other  kind  of  pot  after  Mr. 
Fry's  are  in  the  market. —  W.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands. 

Maize. — Amongst  the  advantageous  uses  to  which 
Maize  may  be  put,  is  that  of  feeding  poultry.  The 
poultry  of  Toulouse  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  of  texture  of  flesh  and  fat :  it  is  fattened 
on  Maize.  A  person  accustomed  to  fowls  so  fed  can 
immediately  distinguish  them  in  the  market  from  any 
that  may  have  been  fattened  on  other  kinds  of  corn. 
So,  also,  Mtize  is  esteemed,  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
best  food  for  fattening  pigs,  insomuch  that  in  parts 
where  Maize  is  dearer  than  Barley,  still  Maize  is  pur- 
chased to  finish  the  fattening  of  a  pig. — M.  C. 

To  keep  Trees  from  Wind-waving. — A  description 
appears  (-p.  101)  of  a  mode  of  supporting  newly  trans- 
planted large  trees,  and  where  supports  are  absolutely 
necessary,  the  mode  recommended  is  possibly  as  good 
as  any.  Nevertheless,  as  all  such  supports  have  a 
clumsy  and  unsightly  appearance,  it  would  be  a  saving 
of  labour  and  expense  to  dispense  with  them  altogether ; 
which,  with  the  exception  perhapsof  "  Poplars  in  a  marshy 
soil,"  might  easily  be  done.  I  can  assure  "F.  H.  S." 
that  I  have  transplanted  some  hundreds  of  large  trees 
in  my  time,  into  park  and  similar  scenery,  and  have 
never  had  recourse  to  artificial  support  in  any  instance. 
My  mode  is  this  :  to  take  up  the  tree,  with  all  the  roots 
that  can  possibly  be  preserved,  with  great  care,  com- 
pletely denuding  them  of  all  the  earth,  and  when  placing 
the  tree  in  a  previously  prepared  pit,  carefully  packing 
all  the  larger  roots  in  their  natural  position,  with  the 
strongest  turned  towards  the  point  most  exposed  to  the 
most  prevalent  winds  ;  when  the  tree  is  up,  I  generally 
thin  the  head  a  little,  by  way  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  reciprocity — with  disturbed,  and  in  some  degree  un- 
avoidably mutilated  roots.  Following  the  above  natural 
mode,  I  think  my  success  has  been  equal  to  most  men's 
in  that  department— as  the  general  luxuriance  of  the 
trees  in  question  can  testify.  I  candidly  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  have  had  instances  of  trees  getting  a 
little  on  one  side  in  soft  soils,  when  it  has  happened 
that  high  wind  and  much  rain  assailed  them  before  the 
ground  got  settled  ;  but  I  never  found  it  necessary  to 
use  supports  such  as  are  described  by  "  F.  H.  S."     I 


may  mention  my  mode  of  preparing  the  pits  or  holes  : 
we  strike  a  circle  10,  12,  or  15  feet  wide,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  remove  the  turf,  and  then  work  the  soil  well 
over  by  deep  digging  or  shallow  trenching,  laying  out 
just  enough  to  pack  in,  and  cover  the  roots  to  their 
natural  depth,  and  no  more  ;  replace  the  turf,  and  the 
work  is  done. — Quercus. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  propose  to  supply  the  furnace 
with  air  from  the  house,  and  to  replace  its  loss  with 
fresh  air,  heated  in  its  passage  through  the  stove.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  that  it  is  intended  the  cold 
air  shall  first  come  in  contact  with  the  flue  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire  ;  it  will  then  become  warmed  in 
its  passage  towards  the  fireplace,  passing  which,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  heated  to  enter  the  back  drain,  from 
which  I  propose  to  make  several  openings  into  the 
house,  increasing  in  dimensions  as  they  recede  from  the 
entrance.  Instead  of  conducting  the  air  under  a  wet 
blanket,  and  allowing  it  to  enter  the  house  at  each  end, 
I  would  substitute  for  the  blanket  a  net  made  of  large 
soft  woollen  yarn,  like  that  used  for  mops  ;  this  being 
kept  moist  by  turning  some  loose  ends  into  the  tank  of 
water  above  it ;  the  number  of  these  yarns  would  regu- 
late the  degree  of  moisture.  The  heated  moist  air 
would  then  enter  the  house  through  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  and  would  be  so  equally  diffused  that  little  danger 
might  be  anticipated  of  scorching  any  plant  near  it. 
It  is  intended  that  the  fireplace  shall  be  air-tight,  ex- 
cept the  opening  from  the  front  drain  into  the  Ash  pit, 
through  which  the  draft  may  be  accurately  regulated  by 
a  small  damper.  The  fire-place  should  be  of  cast  iron,  the 
casing  might  be  of  plate  ;  but  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation,  it  should  be  covered  about  2  inches  thick  with 
a  compound  of  charcoal-dust,  mixed  with  about  l-6th  of 
pipe-clay,  and  kneaded  into  a  paste,  this  would  be 
prevented  from  falling  off  by  a  few  studs  inserted  into 
the  iron  tube,  and  further  secured  by  a  calico  bandage 
moistened  with  clay,  and  wrapped  round  the  whole  ; 
this  will  effectually  prevent  any  escape  of  heat.  I 
propose  to  feed  the  fire  by  a  hopper  closed  at  top,  and 
would  recommend  as  fuel  either  anthracite  alone,  or 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  gas  coke.  When  the 
Ash  pit  requires  emptying,  a  box  placed  under  it  will 
receive  the  contents  on  withdrawing  the  sliding  bottom. 
I  think  that  by  an  arrangement  like  the  above,  a 
constant  circulation  of  fresh  warm  air  will  be  kept  up, 
the  fire  abstracting  foul  air  from  the  house,  and  causing 
its  replacement  by  fresh  air  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  ventilation  is  kept  up  in  coal  mines Lusor. 
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Reference  to  Flan  and  Section . — A,  Fire-place;  B,  Flue  ;  C,  Iron 
casing  communicating  with  the  external  air  ;  D,  openings  into 
front  air  drain  ;  E,  Front  air  drain,  leading  to  ash-pit ;  F,  pas- 
sage for  warm  air  from  C  into  the  house  ;  G,  Woollen  net ;  H, 
FeediDg  hopper  ;  I,  Bridge  ;  K,  Grate  ;  L,  Air-tight  fire-door  ; 
M,  Sliding  bottom  of  ash-pit. 

Draining  Ground  for  Planting. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  information  from  their  own  ex- 
perience of  the  best  mode  of  underdraining  woods,  or 
what  is^better,  land  intended  to  be  planted.  It  is  my 
intention  to  plant  J10  acres'.this  spring  with  Larch, 
Scotch  and  Spruce  Fir,  and  Oak  ;  the  land  is  such  that 
the  three  first  grow  very  well  in  it,  but  the  Larch, when 
about  30  years  old,  begin  to  decay  at  the  root,  which  I 
attribute  to  a  wet  subsoil  ;  I  therefore  propose  to  under- 
drain  the  land  before  planting  as  deep  as  the  outfall 
will  allow,  from  2J  to  3  feet.     I  do  not  imagine  that 


the  roots  of  any  of  the  Fir  tribe  will  find  their  way 
down  to  the  drains,  and  the  Oaks  will  not  be  planted 
near  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  anybody 
who  has  underdrained  Larch  woods  of  a  certain  age, 
whether  their  trees  have  derived  all  the  advantage  ex- 
pected from  it.  What  foiest  trees  will  grow  without 
much  injury  near  a  brick  kiln,  the  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir  having  been  killed  by  the  smoke  ;  the  wood  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  kiln. — Eddiva.  [Defer  your  plant- 
ing till  autumn,  or .] 

Natural  Razor  Strops. — I  beg  to  enclose  a  razor 
strop  which,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
curiosity  when  the  facts  are  explained,  as  to  how,  or  in 
what  way,  it  was  produced.  It  will  require  to  be  placed 
on  a  piece  of  wood  of  convenient  width  and  length,  and 
a  little  sweet  oil  should  be  occasionally  applied  to  it  in 
the  Same  way  as  is  done  to  others  ;  then,  by  a  proper 
application  of  the  razor,  it  will  produce  as  beautiful  a 
sweet  cutting  edge  as  any  body  could  possibly  wish  for. 
This  production  is,  in  texture  and  softness,  equal  to  the 
finest  velvet,  and  is  as  elastic  as  a  piece  of  leather.  It 
was  cut  from  a  fungus  that  grows  on  our  English  Oak. 
The  trunk  of  the  old  hearty  fellow  from  which  it  was 
taken  is,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  21  feet  ti  inches  in 
circumference,  branching  off  at  10  feet  into  several 
large  limbs.  Four  of  these  Oaks  measure  respectively 
10  feet  2  inches,  9  feet  3  inches,  12  feet  10  inches,  and 

9  feet  5  inches  in  circumference,  the  former  tree  being 
100  feet  in  height ;  another,  growing  within  200  yards 
of  the  above,  measures,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  rather 
more  than  21  feet  in  circumference,  and  above  110  feet 
in  height,  branching  off  into  two  limbs  at  the  height  of 

10  or  11  feet,  the  circumference  of  those  limbs  being 
13  feet  7  inches,  and  14  feet  3  inches.  Along  with  the 
strop  I  send  green  leaves  and  branches,  gathered  on 
Saturday,  the  7th  February,  from  another  old  fellow  of 
the  same  variety,  growing  ;  yes,  I  say  growing,  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  first  appearance  of  the  fungus  on  the  trunk 
of  the  Oak  is  similar  to  the  small  round  Puff-ball  which 
grows  on  pastures.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  greenish-white, 
with  a  smooth  surface  which  feels  cold  and  hard,  some- 
thing like  that  of  marble.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and 
assume  different  shapes  and  sizes,  some  coming  round 
and  rough,  having  a  rocky  appearance  externally ; 
others  assume  the  shape  of  cocks'-comb  and  other 
curious  forms  as  they  get  old,  and  to  kick  against  them 
when  four  or  five  years  of  age,  is  something  like  kicking 
against  the  old  Oak  itself.  The  one  out  of  which  the 
inclosed  strop  was  formed  was  about  the  size  of  my 
head,  and  possibly  about  three  years  old.  To  obtain  . 
them  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  tree,  take  a  fungus  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  it  in  slices  as  a  cook  would  liver 
(which  it  very  much  resembles  in  colour),  and  you  have 
at  once  so  many  razor  strops.  People  may  talk  about 
leather  for  razor  strops,  or  for  the  fortification  of  a 
town,  but  I  contend  there  is  nothing  equal  to  this  pro- 
duction of  our  old  English  Oak. — James  Barnes,  Bicton 
Gardens.  [The  fungus  that  produces  Mr.  Barnes's 
razor  strops  is  the  Polyporus  fomentarius,  the  true 
Amadou  of  commerce.  When  young  the  plant  smells 
exactly  like  the  common  Mushroom.  Mr.  Berkeley  in- 
forms us  that  Polyporus  betulinus  is  sometimes  used  for 
razor  strops  in  the  _north  of  England,  and  is  said  to 
make  fine  ones.] 

Orange  Toothpicks. — These  are  not  all  made  of 
Orange-wood.  At  Naples  the  wood  of  Common  Elder 
is  split  up  and  pared  away  for  the  purpose. — S. 

Retarding  Flowers. In  Italy  the  large  scarlet  Ra- 
nunculus (Alep)  and  the  double  pink  Picotee  are  suc- 
cessfully kept  back  for  flowering  in  October.  It  is  said 
no  other  Ranunculus  succeeds  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  even  that  has  not,  it  is  believed,  succeeded 
in  England  when  kept  back  for  the  purpose.  What  is 
known  to  gardeners  on  this  subject  ? — S. 

Polmaise  Heating. — It  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
interfered  further  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  had 
my  name  not  been  prominently  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Meeke  in  a  way  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  I  stated  in 
this  Papier,  in  1844,  that  I  did  not  consider  the  Pol- 
maise mode  of  heating  better  than  the  old  flue  system. 
From  the  subsequent  discussions  which  are  before  the 
public,  and  from  an  example  of  it  which  I  have  fre- 
quently examined,  I  now  pronounce  it  a  great  deal 
worse.  It  is  totally  inefficient  for  the  great  proportion 
of  garden  purposes  where  heating  apparatuses  are  re- 
quired. Mr.  Meeke  states  that  "  previous  study  of  this 
branch  of  physics  had  placed  him  in  a  position  to  aspire 
to  this  investigation."  I  also  aspire  to  such,  but  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  For  many  years  I  have  been  investi- 
gating various  modes  of  heating,  and  practically  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  At  this  moment  I  have  more  than 
a  score  of  hothouses  in  course  of  erection,  and  if  I  could 
heat  them  more  effectually  and  more  economically  by 
the  Polmaise  arrangement  than  by  a  good  system  of 
hot  water,  I  should  think  myself  culpable  in  not  recom- 
mending its  introduction  in  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  has  been  stated  in  a  Leading  Article  that  "  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat  that  the  importance  of  the  Polmaise 
heating  consists  in  its  cheapness."  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  calculate  this,  but  not  relying  exclusively  on 
my  own  acquaintance  with  the  value  of  materials,  I 
applied  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  erect  all  kinds  of 
warming  apparatuses,  and  I  fiud  that  such  a  one  as  that 
given  at  p.  115  of  this  volume — which,  by  the  way,  is 
materially  different  from  that  at  Polmaise — would  cost 
considerably  more  than  a  good  and  efficient  hot-water 
apparatus  ;  so  much  for  its  cheapness.  Now  for  its 
efficiency.  No  one  has  said,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
that  it  has  done  more  than  ripen  Grapes  in  September. 
But,   says   one   correspondent,  look  at   the  climate  of 
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Polmaise ;  why,  I  saw  myself  in  the  viciuity  of  that 
place  as  fine  a  crop  of  Peaches  in  the  open  air,  in  1823, 
as  I  ever  observed  in  the  warmest  parts  of  England. 
Ample  time   has   been  allowed  since  this  subject  was 
first  mooted,   for  its   advocates  to    show   what    it  is 
really  capable  of  effecting  ;  for,  after  all,  that  is  what  is 
wanted.     Let  us  see  Grapes  at  our  next  May  exhibition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ripened  by  a  Pol- 
maise stove,  running  away  with  the  gold  medal.     I  shall 
then  admit  that  to  be  a  very  great  fact.     In  an  article 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ayres,  he  questioned  whether 
the  house  at  Polmaise  was  heated  at  all.     The  scorching 
of  the  leaves  was  then  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  this, 
but  a  hand  lantern  would   have  a  similar  effect.     Mr. 
Meeke  complains  that  I  have  only  stated  two  objec- 
tions, and  not  denied  the  facts.     What  are  the  facts  ? 
are  they  so  marvellous  ?    Are  ripe  Grapes  in  September 
of  good  quality  so  extraordinary  and  unusual  ?     There 
has  been  exhibited  this  season  already,  before  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society   of  London,  from  Mr.   Fleming,  of 
Trentham,  not  the  warmest  part  of  England  certainly, 
a  beautiful  sample  of  ripe  Grapes,  and  there  is  within 
an   hour's   walk  of  where  I  am  writing,   1000  lbs.  of 
Grapes  in  one  establishment  finely  swelled  and  colour- 
ing beautifully.     One  of  my  objections  was  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air  from  without,  and  Mr.  Meeke  asks,  "  Is 
it  possible  Mr.  Glendinning  used  these  words  '  That  if 
the  house  had  been  heated  by  hot  water  it  would  be 
unnecessary    to     admit    fresh    air    from    without.' " 
It    is    quite    possible    I   did  say    so ;    for    in    every 
Grapery  which  I  build  I  putty  the  laps,  as  well  as  use 
every  other  precaution  to  obviate  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.^   Mr.  Meeke  may  perhaps  tell  us  to  what  extent 
the  air  of  a  Grapery  is  rendered  impure  by  a  hot- water 
apparatus,  or  to  what  extent  it  differs  from  the  external 
air,  other  than  being  warmer.      A  great  philosopher 
told  me  it  did  not  differ  except  in  temperature,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  its  purity;  but  he  may  have  been 
■wrong,  and  hence  I  have  been  misled.     IfShe  was  not 
■wrong,  then  the  admission  of  cold  air  is  so  much  heat 
wasted.      That  the  air  of  such   a  house  heated  by  a 
Polmaise  stove  would  readily  become  polluted  and  re- 
quire a  constant  stream  of  cold  air  from  without  to  keep 
up  a  healthy  atmosphere  is  apparent  enough.    The  next 
objection  is  that  of  introducing  the  heated  air  in  the 
first  place  at  the  back,  and  of  course  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house  ;  had  I  mentioned  no  other  objection  I 
should  look  upon  this  as  fatal  to  the  system,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  the  first  system  that  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  heating  power  has  destroyed.  I  had  something  to 
do  with  the  first  fair  trials  of  Fowler's  Thermosiphon  in 
1829.     I  at  once  pronounced  that  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses such  an  appropriation  of  the  heating  power  could 
not  be  effective,  and  must  necessarily  explode.     I  ad- 
duced rny  reasons  ;  all  1  got  in  return  was  a  sneer  at 
my  philosophy  ;   but  after  drawing   largely   upon  the 
exchequer  of  the  ingenious  gentleman,  the  thing  proved 
a  failure  and  was  no  more  heard  of.      Therefore  to 
introduce  the  heat  at  that  part  where  it  is  least  of  all 
required,  and  where  also  before  it  can  reach,  if  it  ever 
reaches  at  all,  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  diffi- 
culty of  warming  in  severe  weather  has  always  been 
felt,  and  causing  the  current  at  the  same  time  to  descend 
in  opposition  to  a  well-known  natural  law,  is  too  absurd 
for  discussion.  An  objection  may  with  great  propriety  be 
urged  against  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  Polmaise 
house  ;  for  as  far  as  the  economical  appropriation  of 
such  structures  are  concerned,  the  whole  of  the  back 
border  is  destroyed  for  any  useful  purpose  ;  but  sup- 
posing that  none  of  these  objections  existed,  and  that  a 
gardener  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  January  with  the 
external  air  at  zero,  and  his  house  of  Grapes  in  full 
bloom,  need  I  ask  any  practical  man  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  his  crop  ?      Why,  if  he  got  his  stove  up  to  a 
white  heat,  he  could  not  possibly  keep  the  frost  out  and 
save  his  Grapes  ;  and  besides  what  kind  of  heat  would 
be   generated  under  such   conditions  ?     But  to  render 
it  congenial  to  vegetable  organisation,  a  current  of  air 
must  be  admitted  at  the  zero  point.     In  a  well-con- 
structed hot-water  apparatus,  during  intense  frost  the 
gardener  retires  in  the  evening  to  rest,  feeling  perfectly 
satisfied  in   his   mind  that  he  will  find  all  safe  next 
morning.     Even  supposing  the  fire  to  burn  out— a  not 
unusual  occurrence— there  remains  in  the  water  itself 
an  ample  magazine  of  heat,  sufficient  for  all  contin- 
gencies.    Not  so  in  the  Polmaise  ;  the  moment  the  fire 
goes  out,  the  only  source  of  supply  is  dried  up,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  current  of  cold  air  provided  to  supply 
the  stove  must  continue  to  rush  in— thus  driving  out 
at  a  rapid  rate  the  little  heat  that  remains.     Mr.  Meeke 
seems  to  think  no  reasonable  objection  has  yet    been 
rged  likely  to  affect  the  general  introduction  of  the 
Polmaise  system,  and  that  it  must  ultimately  supersede 
,11  others.     How  he  can  possibly  imagine  such  a  result 
cannot  comprehend.     Objection  rises  upon  objection 


Potatoes  here  are  now  rotting  very  rapidly.- 
Ayres,  Brooklands,  March  18,  1846. 
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Potatoes  in  Cornwall.— It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  that  in  my  own  parish,  whence  some  of  the  earliest 
Potatoes  from  the  open  ground  have  always  appeared  at 
Covent-garden,  we  have  as  yet  no  sign's  of  anything 
being  wrong.  A  sharp  frost  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary had  cut  down  the  stems,  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  8  or  9  inches ;  but  notwithstanding  this  check, 
they  are  again  of  the  same  height,  without  disease 
showing  itself,  even  on  the  most  careful  examination. 
The  branches  are  strong,  the  stems  perfectly  sound,  the 
sets  as  fresh  as  when  put  into  the  ground,  and  the  young 
tubers  already  formed  vigorous  and  healthy,  at  least,  so 
far  as  the  eye  can  judge.  Our  sorts  are  Cornish  and 
Axbridge  Kidneys  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  our 
later  crops  :  the  seed  planted  about  two  months  since 
is  perfectly  sound,  and  making  strong  shoots,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
as  yet.  A  large  extent  planted  in  this  parish  presents 
this  favourable  appearance  ;  nor  can  I  learn  of  any 
reappearance  of  the  disease  in  the  early  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  escape  as  yet  from  the  disease, 
which  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  places,  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  our  own  neighbourhood  suffered  as  much, 
if  not  more,  from  its  ravages  last  year,  than  any  district 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.—  W.  W.  Wingjkld,  Gulval 
Vicarage,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  March  Idth. 

The  Season — Vegetation  has  already  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Dorsetshire.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
included  in  the  following  list  have  each  produced  young 
shoots  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  viz. — the  common 
Laurel,  which  is  in  some  places  in  full  flower  ;  the  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  the  Privet,  the  Alder,  the  Dog  Rose,  the 
common  Bramble,  and  the  common  and  Irish  Yew. 
Common  Larch  (particularly  some  upwards  of  20  ft. 
hisjh,  planted  in  Nov.) ;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Scotch  Pine, 
Weymouth  Pine,  and  Tree  Box,  which  is  in  full  flower. 
The  common  Laburnum  is  in  leaf.  Arbutus  Unedo,  L., 
is  still  in  flower,  with  fruit  the  size  of  a  common 
marble.  Laurestinus  is  still  covered  with  flower.  The 
Horse  Chestnut  is  bursting  its  waxy  buds,  and  in  more 
sheltered  places  the  leaves  are  visible.  Phillyrea  angus- 
tifolia,  in  sheltered  places,  has  shoots  1  inch  long. 
P.  media  buxifolia  has  done  flowering.  Daphne  Lau- 
reola  has  been  in  flower  all  winter.  The  different 
varieties  of  Salix  are  in  full  flower.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  also  in  full  blossom,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  garden  in  leaf.  Pears  on  the  walls 
are  in  full  flower  with  leaves.  Apples  in  some  parts  of 
the  garden  are  showing  flower  ;  and  our  woods  present 
a  gay  and  lively  appearance,  with  Primulas,  Myosotis, 
Narcissus,    Anemone,  Vincas,  &c.   Sec— J.  M'Intosh, 

March  9. Near  Inverness  vegetation  is  as  forward 

now  as  it  was  on  the  20th  of  May  last  year.  Potatoes 
in  the  open  ground,  on  a  south  aspect,  are  very  strong, 
and  3  inches  in  height.  We  never  saw  the  Potato 
disease  here.  Cauliflower  and  Lettuces  are  vigorous. 
Jargonle  Pear-trees  are  in  flower.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  all  fruit  trees  also  promise  a  rich  bloom  soon. 
Ribes  sanguineum,  Violets,  &c.  are  in  flower.  Poplar 
trees  and  Hawthorn  hedges  are  green,  and  the  Grass 

lawns    require    mowing.  —  J.    Ross,  March    9. 

As  the  result  of  the  unusually  mild  season  may  affect 
the  next  harvest,  the  annexed  memorandum  may  be 
interesting  : — The  following  plants  and  weeds  were 
flowering  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory,  at  Ripton, 
Hunts,  or  adjacent  fields,  on  the  24th  Jan.,  1822,  viz., 
Laurestinus,  Periwinkle,  Stocks,  Primroses  in  abund- 
ance, Chinese  Roses,  Polyanthuses,  Anemones,  Phea- 
sant's Eye,  Snapdragon,  Aconite,  Chrysanthemum, 
ATyssum,  Marigold,  Gentianella,  Carnation,  Cowslip, 
Bearsfoot,  Violet,  Wallflower,  Kerria  and  Pyrus 
japonica,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  Pea,  Dandelion,  Vene- 
tian Vetch,  Passionflower,  in  bud.  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  the  autumnal  flowers  named  in  the  list, 
and  mixed  up  with  those  of  spring  without  order, 
have  stood  the  winter.  My  notes  go  on  to  state  the 
hay  harvest  began  on  June  22d  of  that  season  ;  the 
Wheat  ditto  on  July  24th.     Both  were  very  good,  and 

about  14  days  before'the  usual  time.  —  T.  B On  the 

10th  ult.,  Rhododendron  atrovirens,  Ribes  sanguineum, 
and  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  were  in  flower.  The  Ivy. 
leaved  Toad-flax,  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  and  Escallonia 
rubra,  unprotected,  flowered  all  through  January.  At 
present  I  have  in  flower  a  bloom  of  the  London  Glory 
Pink,  and  one  of  the  crimson  Ranunculus,  which  were 
quite  unprotected  during  the  winter.     The  Ranunculus 

roots  were  kept  out  of  the  ground   a  season W.  J.. 

Bnllykilbeg -house,    Vownshirej    March   10. The 

middle  of  last  month  my  gardener  found  a  robin's  nest 
in  a  water-pot  in  the  garden  tool-house.  She  has  duly 
hatched,  and  the  family  are  "  going  on  well." — C.  C. 
[And  now,  while  we  are  writing,  the  ground  is  covered 
with   snow,  the  wind  N.  E.,  and  reports  from  the  north 


W.  P.  same  in  pots,  and  placed  them  in  the  hothouse.  I  liad 
several  opportunities  of  witnessing  those  in  the  frame 
being  smitten  similarly  to  those  in  the  gardens ;  those 
in  the  hothouse  continuing  to  flourish  and  arrive  at 
maturity.  I  asked  the  gardener  how  he  accounted  for 
the  Potatoes  on  the  eastern  ]side  of  the  frame  being 
more  affected  than  those  on  the  northern  ?  I  had  by 
my  observation  anticipated  his  answer.  He  replied, 
"  because  there  are  many  more  panes  of  glass  broken," 
meaning  that  the  atmosphere  had  thereby  a  free  access. 
In  the  mouth  of  July,  and  early  in  August,  I  observed 
the  disease  gradually  extending  from  parish  to  parish, 
in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  after  which  you  are 
aware  that  it  made  rapid  strides.  In  vain  have  I  at- 
tempted to  impress  on  my  neighbours  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  impending  danger.  Some  benevolentfarmera 
are  sending  to]a  distance  for  sound  Potatoes  to  distribute 
to  their  labourers  for  seed ;  I  tell  those  whom  I  have  met 
with,  that  their  benevolence  would  have  a  tenfold  effect 
if,  instead  of  distributing  the  Potatoes  they  would 
plant  a  field,  well  adapted,  promising  their  labourers 
that  they  should  have  a  due  proportion  of  the  produce 
at  a  moderate  charge,  conditionally  that  they  would  not 
plant  a  single  Potato  in  their  gardens,  but  lime  and  well 
cultivate  them  till  the  time  of  sowing  of  Turnips.  I 
grieve  to  say,  that  my  Parsnips,  which  have  been  deli- 
cious, are  many  of  them  become  totally  unserviceable, 
their  appearance  being  similar  to  that  of  diseased  Pota- 
toes.— W.  P.  L. 

Daisies  on  Lawns — I  have  a  cottage  in  the  country, 
situate  in  a  prettily  dressed  garden,  with  a  little  lawn  of 
close  shaven  turf  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.  Oa  this  lawn  I  last  year  perceived  that  a 
great  number  of  Daisies  (Bellis  perennis)  had  located 
themselves,  and  to  dislodge  them  I  employed  an  army 
to  fork  them  out.  I  afterwards  gave  the  turf  a  top- 
dressing  of  soot  and  sandy  loam,  and  the  consequence 
was,  my  domain  looked  green  and  grateful  throughout 
the  summer  ;  and  I  fancied  that  I  had  effectually 
removed  the  enemy.  To  my  surprise,  however,  when 
I  visited  the  spot  about  a  month  since,  I  saw  such  a 
camp  as  I  never  saw  before  ;  these  pests,  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Sikhs,  seemed  literally  to  spring  up  under 
one's  feet,  and  bid  me  defiance.  They  won't  yield,! 
am  afraid,  to  treating,  and  to  make  war  with  the  scari- 
fier, would  be  a  sad  pity.  What  can  I  do  ?  Just  now 
they  disturb  my  equanimity  more  than  the  Americans 
in  their  possession  of  Oregon.  I  really  want  your  ad- 
vice. Your  distressed  ally  —  Belligerent.  [You  must 
keep  the  war  with  the  Daisies  alive.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
cut  their  heads  off  once  a  year ;  they  require  decapita- 
tion as  fast  as  a  new  head  forms.  With  a  sharp  spud, 
and  perseverance,  they  will  take  to  flight.] 

Bees. — I  was  persuaded  from  the  favourable  report 
I  received  from  a  friend  who  buried  some  bees  last 
winter  in  dry  leaves,  to  try  the  same  plan  with  a  hive 
this  year.  I  placed  it  on  the  pebbled  floor  of  a  summer 
house  on  the  4th  of  November,  well  covered  over, 
about  1  foot  deep  in  dry  leaves,  it  then  weighed  ISf  lbs., 
on  December  25,  it  weighed  18  lbs.,  on  January  26, 
17J  lbs.,  and  in  February  23,  163  lbs.,  when  I  liberated 
them  from  their  confinement,  and  they  appeared  lively 
and  healthy.  Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  this  plan, 
and  with  what  result  \ — J.  W. 


, ,..i        .  ,  •>.  „  r j -t     ~..„,.,  L1It.  ..I,,,,  j.,.   .u     iijiu  reports 

without    one   redeeming  point.     Finally,  if  the   great  I  speak  of  snow  knee-deep  at  Newcastle.  1 
men  on  whose  axioms  the  Polmaise  system  is  founded, 
which  is  avowedly  based  on  principles  opposed  to  all  we 
mow— are  forgotten,  it  will  be  no  loss  to  successful  prac- 
lcal  gardening.— R.   Glendinning. 

Potato  Disease.— -I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  whole 
if  my  crops  of  early  Potatoes  which  were  looking  well 
).n  Sa  turday  last  are  now  a  complete  wreck.  They  were 
Janted  in  rather  a  dry  soil,  the  remains  of  an  old 
Melon  bed,  and  grew  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  I 
nade  sure  of  gathering  a  fine  crop  in  about  a  fortnight, 
rat  now  they  are  quite  worthless.  The  lights  have  not 
leen  taken  off  since  the  Potatoes  were  first  planted, 
id  I  began  to  think  that  protection  from  cold  rains 
■ad  saved  them,  but  now  my  hopes  are  blighted, 


Potato  Disease  began  in  1844. — 1  think  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  having  heard  the  evidence 
which  I  have,  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  (East  Sussex),  in 
1844.  I  suspect,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  has  it 
been  so  severe.  So  early  as  September,  tons  of  Pota- 
toes were  brought  from  London  to  supply  the  Irish, 
who,  as  usual,  had  here  congregated,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  hops.  I  know  of  two  plantations  of  Pota- 
toes which  were  annihilated  in  June,  the  ground  culti- 
vated, and  Swede  Turnips  sown.  In  the  last  week  in 
July,  the  gardener  of  Mrs.  Monypenny,  of  Rolvenden, 
in  Kent,  planted  in  a  double  Cucumber  frame,  some 
Old  I  seed  of  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  he  put  some  of  the 


Polmaise  Healing.— In  the  10th  edition  (1  706)  of 
the  "  Kalendarium  Hortense,"  written  by  John  Evelyn, 
is  an  engraving  and  description  of  a  method  of  heating 
hothouses,  said  to  have  answered  remarkably  well, 
which  resembles  the  Polmaise  as  much  as  the  separate 
inventions  of  two  ingenious  men  can  be  expected  to  do. 
The  principle  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the  air  is  drawn 
out  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  an  underground  drain 
and  a  close  furnace  outside  the  house  ;  but  in  Evelyn's 
the  external  air  is  admitted  and  warmed  by  means  of 
short  pipes  made  of  crucible  earth,  open  at  both  ends, 
which  pass  through  the  brickwork  and  furnace,  and 
project  both  within  and  without  the  house.  Perhaps 
pipes,  either  of  flannel,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
suggests,  or  of  porous  earthenware,  might  be  socketed 
into  the  firepipes,  and  serve,  when  wet,  the  purpose  of 
a  wet  blanket.  The  stove  is  also  engraved  and  described 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Rl.  Society,"  Vol.  IS,  No  212, 

p. 191. — Suffoleiensis. 1  have  read  with  interestand 

without  prejudice  the  articles  which  have  appeared  on 
this  subject ;  but  I  must  say,  hitherto,  without  being  at 
all  convinced  of  either  the  efficiency  or  economy  of  the 
plan.  I  have  no  desire  to  maintain  the  present  system ; 
if  a  more  efficient  system,  or  one  equally  so,  and  less 
expensive,  can  be  devised,  the  sooner  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  hot-water  pipes,  boiler,  &c,  are  swept  away  the 
better.  But  I  do  not  think  the  cause  of  truth  likely  to 
be  served  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  advocates  of 
Polmaise  heating,  who  (perhaps  inadvertently)  allow 
their  zeal  to  lead  them  to  exaggerate  -the  defects  of  the 
old  system,  and  to  claim  merits  for  the  new  one,  which 
nothing  short  of  actual  experiments  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  can  prove  it  to  be  entitled  to,  and  to  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  its  claim  appears  to  many 
to  be  very  questionable  ;  and  till  such  actual  proof, 
or  at  least  some  stronger  arguments  than  have  yet 
appeared,  can  be  adduced,  it  is  too  soon  to  call 
upon  us  to  renounce  the  hot  water  system  as  "com- 
paratively unnatural,  unphilosophic'al,  inefficient, 
and  expensive."  There  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  if  any  should  be  induced  by  such  representations 
to  throw  aside  their  hot-water  pipes,  they  may  be  glad 
to  resume  them ;  and  after  making  a  rotary  move- 
ment, something  like  what  Mr.  Murray  lias  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  the  atmosphere  of  his  house,  may  find 
themselves  once  more  at  the  point  from  which  they 
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started.  I  cuufess  I  can  see  no  nearer  approach  to 
nature  in  t'e  Polmaise  system  than  in  the  one  which 
we  aie  called  upon  to  relinquish.  If  we  inquire  into 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  any  particular  spot  of  the 
earth'.-;  surface  is  heated,  we  shall  find,  without  under- 
valuing the  importance  of  currents  of  air  in  modifying 
temperature,  that  it  is  mainly  effected  by  caloric 
emitted  in  direct  rays  from  the  sun,  striking  upon,  and 
radiated  by  the  whole  of  that  surface,  and  every  body- 
on  that  surface.  Thus,  if  the  Polmaise  system  claim 
to  be  the  nearer  approximation  to  nature,  as  producing 
s  current  of  air  (which,  however,  may  be  done  suffi- 
eiently  for  all  practical  purposes  in  houses  heated 
either  by  hot  water  or  by  flues),  and  which  currents,  be 
it  remembered,  in  nature  are  not  perpetual,  neither  is 
their  force  always  proportioned  to  the  temperature  at 
the  time.  The  hot-water  system  seems  to  approach 
nature  more  nearly  in  providing  a  larger  radiating  sur- 
face, while  the  means  commonly  employed  for  produc- 
ing atmospheric  moisture  are  at  least  as  perfect  as  any 
yet  suggested  by  the  advocates  of  the  Polmaise  system. 
The  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  systems  is  a  ques- 
tion which  can  only  be  decided  by  proof,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  heat  can  be  as  effectually  and 
equally  distributed  over  every  part  of  a  house,  by  means 
of  a  current  of  air  entering  at  one  place,  and  allowed 
immediately  on  its  entrance  to  follow  its  natural  course, 
which  is  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  house,  as,  by 
the  hot  water,  which  is  compelled  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  bottom  of  the  house,  while  the 
air  which  becomes  heated  by  contact  with,  or  radia- 
tion from  the  pipes,  naturally  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  thus  having  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  inclosed 
apace.  The  comparatively  slow  transmission  of  the 
caloric  which  has  to  make  its  way  first  along  the  inside 
of  the  pipes,  and  then  through  the  particles  of  which  the 
pipes  are  composed,  is  an  advantage,  as  it  renders  the 
house  less  liable  to  the  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, which  it  is  to  be  feared  would  take  place  in  a 
house  heated  on  the  Polmaise  plan,  unless  the  fire  were 
always  kept  at  about  one  pitch.  The  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  Polmaise  system  is  a  point  upon  which 
its  supporters  lay  great  stress,  and  a  most  important 
point  it  is.  But  before  anything  can  be  positively 
affirmed  on  the  subject,  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
effected  by  one  fire  upon  the  plan  in  question  must  be 
fairly  tested.  It  costs  much  more  to  put  up  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  than  to  build  a  flue.  Yet,  as  with  the 
old  flue  system,  two  fires  were  generally  required  to  one 
house  if  of  considerable  size,  while  with  the  hot-water 
system  one  fire  is  made  to  work  two,  three,  or  more 
houses,  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  t  .e  two 
systems  knows  that  the  latter  is  the  more  economical. 
Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  hot-water  system  may 
prove  cheaper  than  the  most  simple  application  of  the 
other.  But  Mr.  Meeke  has  propused  an  apparatus  in- 
cluding every  expense  involved  in  the  common  hot- 
water  plan,  except  the  pipes  to  surround  the  house, 
which  would  cost  about  4s.  per  yard,  while  the  trough 
for  water,  the  iron  plate,  dampers,  stone  slab,  &c  ,  go 
far  to-  counterbalance  that ;  and  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  build  two  furnaces  where,  with  the  hot- 
water  system,  only  one  is  required,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  have  the  advantage  even  in  the  cost  of  first 
fitting  up.  These  are  a  few  objections  to  the  Polmaise 
system  on  a  large  scale. —  W.  H.  M.,  Walton,  near 
Liverpool. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


Feb 15 

22 

March 1 

8 
15 
22 


1845. 

50s 

to  80s. 

50 

80 

50 

80 

50 

90 

50 

90 

60 

100 

Feb 14 

21 
28 

March  7 

14 
21 


18-16. 
70s.  to  160s. 
70         160 


70 
70 
70 
70 


160 
170 
170 
180 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwark. 


Feb 17 

24 

March 3 

10 

17 


55s 

to  80s- 

55 

80 

55 

80 

55 

no 

55 

80 

16 

23 

rch 2 

9 

16 

50s.  to  120s 
50         120 
60  140 

60         140 
60         140 


fbocitttes. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  17. — Sir  P.  G.  Egeeton,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  Glenny  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Perry  were  elected  Fel- 
lows. Of  -Orchids,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
sent  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  Gongora  maculata, 
from  South  America  ;  and  two  Cypripediums  from 
Java— one  a  very  dark  purple,  and  the  other  a  paler 
variety — both  referable  to  C.  barbatum. — From  Mr. 
Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  were  two  fine  specimens 
of  the  old  Phaius  grandifolius,  one  of  Dendrobium  Pie- 
rardi,  and  another  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  The  beauty  of 
these  was,  however,  considerably  destroyed  by  the 
travelling  ;  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.— Of  other 
plants,  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  sent 
Acacia  diffusa,  a  small  Boronia  triphylla,  producing 
numerous  little  rose-coloured,  star-like  flowers;  Trillium 
erectum,  a  hardy  North  American  herbaceous  plant, 
with  dingy  chocolate  blossoms  ;  and  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  Hyacinths,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. 
—From  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  were 
three  seedling  Azaleas,  all  of  them  good  ;  but  one 
named  alba  magniflora,  having  large  white  blooms,  in 
which  was  a  shade  of  pink,  especially  so,  promising  to 


be  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  kinds  now  in  cul- 
tivation ;  a  certificate  was  awarded  it — A  pale  rose- 
coloured  seedling  Camellia  came  from  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead.  The  plant  had  only 
one  bloom  on  it,  which  however  served  to  show  that  it 
possessed  considerable  merit  in  point  of  form,  the  petals 
laying  nicely  over  one  another,  in  the  way  of  imbricata. 
It  was  named  Beaute'  Supreme,  and  was  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate.— Several  fine  specimens  of  Cape  Heaths  were 
produced  from  the  garden  of  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq. 
These  were  vernix  rubra,  an  early  sort,  covered  with 
round  orange  blossoms  ;  a  large  plant  of  transparens, 
nitida  picta,  Willmorei,  and  lacticolor  ;  the  latter 
covered  with  small  white  flowers  ;  a  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  them Finally,  several  cut  spe- 
cimens of  half-hardy  plants  were  produced  from 
the  open  walls  of  the  gardens  at  Curraghmore, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  with 
the,  view  of  illustrating  what  kind  of  climate  they  have 
in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  from  a  south  east  aspect,  and  the  plants 
from  which  they  were  cut  were  stated  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  : — Edwardsia  mierophylla,  in  full 
bloom,  covering  2.50  square  feet,  the  stem,  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  measuring  13  inches  round  ;  E.  grandi- 
flora,  showing  flower,  covering  210  square  feet,  the 
stem  measuring  15  inches  round  ;  Acacia  verticillata, 
in  full  flower,  covering  400  square  feet,  the  stem  mea- 
suring 21  inches  round  ;  Clianthus  puniceus,  stated  to 
have  been  In  flower  for  these  three  months  past,  covering 
,  200  square  feet ;  Pittosporum  tobira,covering  130  square 
feet,  has  been  in  flower  all  winter  ;  Eucalyptus  robusta, 
covering  100  square  feet;  Solanum  crispum,  covering 
300  square  feet,  has  been  in  flower  a  month  ago,  as  has 
also  been  Ribes  speciosum,  covering  200  square  feet  of 
wall  ;  Magnolia  conspicua,  covering  160  square  feet, 
has  100  open  flowers  on  it  ;  Fuchsia  gracilis  is  showing, 
flower,  and  F.  mierophylla  was  stated  to  have  been  in 
flower  all  winter.  On  a  south  aspect  the  following 
plants,  portions  of  which  were  sent,  had  stood  two 
winters  unprotected  ;  the  following  were  not  in  flower  : 
Mimosa  prostrata,  White  Indian  Azalea,  an  Aster, 
Grevillea  armata,  and  Metrosideros  floribunda.  The 
following  three  were  in  flower,  viz.  :  Grevillea  rosmari- 
nil'olia,  a  small  red  Camellia,  and  Coronilla  glauca.  The 
following  were  mentioned  to  have  stood  last  winter  un- 
protected :  Leonotis  leonurus,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Ve- 
ronica speciosa,  Nerium  Oleander,  Abutilon  striatum, 
Goodia  lotifolia,  a  Teucrium  fruticosun),  and  Acacia  ar- 
mata ;  the  three  last  were  in  blossom.  These  were  all 
somewhat  damaged  by  travelling,  but  they  nevertheless 
bore  conclusive  evidence  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
climate  of  Waterford-  From  the  same  gardens  also 
came  fruit  of  Physalis  edulis,  or  Cape  Gooseberry ,which 
has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  winter  Cherry,  but 
paler  and  less  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  and  a  branch  with 
a  half-ripe  fruit  on  it  of  the  Lo-quat  of  the  Chinese 
(Mespilus  Japonica),  which,  when  ripe,  somewhat 
resembles  a  small  Apricot.  This  evergreen  tree 
will  survive  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  in 
sheltered  situations  ;  but  it  will  not  fruit  except 
under  glass  in  a  tolerably  high  temperature.  — 
Of  Fruit,  Mr.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Barchard,  Esq.,  sent 
a  basket  of  fine-looking  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries, 
for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  were  good  specimens  of  his 
Black  Spine  Cucumber.  The  plants  were  stated  to 
have  been  only  4  inches  high  when  they  were  planted 
out,  which  was  on  the  20th  of  January  ;  they  were 
planted  2  feet  below  the  trellis.  The  first  Cucumber 
was  cut  eight  weeks  after  the  plants  had  been  put  out, 
and  measured  15  inches  in  length.  Cucumbers  of  the 
Syon  House  variety,  and  also  a  hybrid  between  it  and 
the  Manchester,  came  from  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H. 
Oddie,  Esq.  These  were  mentioned  to  have  been  cut 
from  plants  which  had  borne  profusely  since  last  October, 
and  which  are  now  very  vigorous.  They  were  planted 
in  small  wooden  boxes,  which  were  placed  on  the  kerb 
wall  in  a  stove,  and  consequently  have  had  no  bottom 
heat  beyond  what  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  afforded. 
They  were  grown  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
and  were  watered  frequently  with  clear  soot  water, 
and  top  dressed  repeatedly  with  burned  earth.  For 
winter  work,  Mr.  Fish  finds  wooden  boxes  to  answer 
bettrr  than  pots,  as  the  toil  in  the  former  is  kept  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  in  the  latter,  more  especially 
when  a  slight  covering  is  put  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
towards  evening. — Of  Models,Mi\  Hurwood,  of  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  sent  a  small  Vinery,  and  different  forms  of 
windows,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  his  patent 
apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  lights  worked.  The 
principal  feature  in  this  contrivance  is  the  application 
of  an  endless  screw  working  on  a  rack,  and  turned  by  a 
winch  inside  the  house,  by  which  means  all  pulleys, 
weights,  and  cords,  are  dispensed  with.  The  lights  are 
quite  free  from  all  risk  of  breakage  by  wind,  for  they 
are  kept  quite  fast  in  any  position  to  which  they  may  be 
moved.  The  moving  power,  with  a  litrle  variation, 
may  be  applied  so  as  either  to  lift  the  lights  per- 
pendicularly, or  to  make  them  slide  on  an  in- 
cline, as  in  the  case  of  the  roof  sashes  of  the 
Vinery,  in  which  two  lights  move  at  once.  — 
From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  the  larger  variety 
of  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  Epidendrum  aurantiacum, 
remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  bright  orange  blossoms  ; 
the  rare  Chysis  bractescens,  Franciscea  Hopeana,  a  fine 
bush  of  Acacia  Riceana,  Rhododendron  arboreum,  the 
showy  Pimelea  spectabilis,  a  blue  Cineraria,  the  pretty 
little  hardy  Primula  denticulata  which  was  shown  at 
last  meeting,  and  two   Tropscolums— tricolorum    and 


brachyceras  —  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  bush. 
This  loose  and  natural  habit,  which  certainly  has  a  much 
better  appearance  than  when  they  are  traint-d  stiffly  to 
a  trellis,  is  effected  by  placing  the  top  of  a  young  Larch 
tree  with  the  lateral  twigs  attached,  close  to  the  bulbs 
before  they  spring,  and  leading  the  young  shoot  to  the 
stake,  round  which  it  continues  to  twine  until  the  whole 
support  is  closely  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers,  pre- 
senting an  exceeingly  graceful  appearance,  and  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  trouble  of  training  and  tying. — Cut- 
tings of  Apples  and  Pears  were  distributed;  the  former 
consisting  of  the  Early  Harvest,  an  American  variety, 
very  early,  ripening  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
in  some  seasons  in  the  last  week  in  July ;  and  the  Cockle 
Pippin,  a  late  sound-keeping  sort,  a  description  of  which 
appeared  at  p.  148.  The  Pears  were  Shobden  Court,  a 
hardy  variety,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  possessing 
a  rich  sugary  flavour,  and  ripening  in  January  and 
February  ;  and  the  Eyewood,  also  one  of  Mr.  Knight's 
seedlings,  a  middle-sized  sort,  melting,  buttery,  and 
rich.  It  ripens  in  October  and  November,  proving  very 
good  even  in  unfavourable  seasons,  when  other  varieties 
do  not  attain  their  usual  excellence. — Seeds  of  sweet 
Indian  Corn,  a  New  York  kind,  from  Mr.  Floy,  said  to 
ripen  very  early,  were  also  distributed  to  such  Fellows 
as  wished  to  receive  them. 


CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  5. — The  spring  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ex- 
perimental Garden,  and  the  weather  being  propitious, 
there  was  a  large  attendance. — For  the  prize  offered  for 
the  six  finest  varieties  of  Camellia  blooms,  there  were 
five  competitors.  The  first  premium  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Cruickshanks,  gr.to  Professor  Dunbar,  for  Carswelliana, 
Press's  Eclipse,  imbricata, Gray's  Invincible,  Old  White, 
and  Colvillii ;  second,  Mr.  Hopkirk,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
for  Gray's  Invincible,  Double  White,  Dnuble  Red,  Ane- 
moneflora,  James's  Blush,  and  French  Blush. —For  the 
four  finest  specimens  of  Epacris,  either  species  or  dis- 
tinct varies,  in  pots  and  in  flower,  a  first  prize  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to  Professor  Syme,  for  E.  onos- 
mseflora,  Millbankiana,  hybrida,  and  splendens  ;  se- 
cond, Mr.  Cruickshanks,  for  E.  campanulata  rubra, 
impressa,  nivalis,  and  Cunningham's  hybrid.  — 
Double  Primroses  were  produced  in  great  variety, 
the  early  season  being  highly  favourable.  A  first 
prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Watson,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  for  P.  violacea,  sulphurea,  caruea,  cuprea,  rubra, 
alba,  atropurpurea,  elatior  fl.  pi.,  double  crimson, 
sinensis  fl.  pi.  albo  ;  second,  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  T. 
Oliver,  Esq.,  fur  double  crimson,  white,  lilac,  yellow, 
flesh-coloured,  French  white,  French  black,  and  mot- 
tled purple. — The  show  of  Dutch  Hyacinths  was  very 
rich.  The  first  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  for 
Tubiflorus,  Paganini,  Blochberg,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Laurens  Koster,  aud  Prince  Albert  ;  all  of  very  strong 
growth,  the  plants  having  been  cultivated  in  flower-pots 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  hypnum  and  sphagnum  mosses, 
which  had  been  steeped  for  some  time  in  cow-house 
drainings.  A  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Fargie,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gregory,  for  Grande  Vidette,  Vol- 
taire, Paix  d'Amieus,  Lord  Gray,  Monarque  du  Monde, 
and  tubiflora,  which  were  also  very  well  flowered. — 
Awards  were  on  this  occasion  made  for  admirably 
grown  specimens  of  single  plants,  to  Mr.  Cruickshanks, 
for  Erica  hyemalis,  and  to  Mr.  Young  for  Kennedya 
Marryattfe. — The  only  culinary  article  produced  con- 
sisted of  excellent  Mushrooms  from  Moreduu  Garden ; 
and  Mr.  Carstairs  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Long  Island  Newton  Pippin. — A  number  of  very  fine 
plants  were  sent  for  exhibition  only.  Mrs.  Haig  showed 
some  choice  Cinerarias,  Cape  Heaths,  and  Pelar- 
goniums ;  with  Bletia  Tankervillise,  Brassia  maculata, 
Begonia  hydrocotylifolia,  coccinea,  and  maculata.  Miss 
Gibson-Craig  sent  a  beautiful  plant  of  Camellia  Sasanqua 
plena,  finely  flowered,   and   two   varieties  of  Primula 

sinensis Captain  Falconer,  of  Carlowrie,  contributed 

a  seedling  Epacris,  raised  from  seed  of  E.  grandiflora. 
—  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Company  exhibited  a  large 
hamper  filled  with  choice  plants,  including  Epacris 
coccinea,  Camellia  ochroleuca,  Amaryllis  psittacina 
hybrida,  and  Rhododendron  caucasieo-arboreum.  — 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sous,  a  rich  collection  of  green- 
house plants,  inducing  Cape  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Azaleas, 
a  bright  purple  variety  of  Primula  denticulata,  An- 
dromeda floribunda,  and  the  Cloth  of  Gold  climbing 
Rose.— Messrs.  Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Company,  pro- 
duced a  stand  of  Camellia  blooms,  and  another  of  mixed 
flowers,  among  which  were  Tropseolum  Lobbianum, 
and  SisyriDchium  grandiflorum,  with  plants  of  Camellia 
tricolor  and  Enkiauthus  quinqueflorus.  —  From  the 
Society's  Garden,  were  various  Ferns  growing  in  balls 
of  hypnum  and  sphagnum  moss,  suspended  in  the  air, 
such  as  Polypodiuin  iridifolium,  P.  vaccinifolium, 
Cheilanthes  repens,  Pteris  vespertilionis,  Davallia 
canariensis,  Darea  cicutaria, and  Acrostichum  alcicorne, 
the  last  very  large  and  fine.  A  suspended  specimen  of 
Strelitzia  regiuse,  growing  in  a  ball  of  Moss,  kept  con- 
stantly moist  by  means  of  a  worsted  syphon,  was  in  full 
flower  ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  plant  thus 
treated  yields  its  flowers  every  season,  or  much  more 
frequently  than  when  cultivated  in  earth  in  a  flower- 
pot. An  Epacris  nivalis,  trained  in  the  balloon  form, 
and  densely  clothed  with  its  snow-white  blossoms,  was 
much  admired. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
March    1 7. — The   President  in  the   chair.     A  box 
of  insects,  from  Cape   Palmas,  was  presented   by  the 
Rev.    F.  W.   Hope,  from  Dr.  Savage.     Among  them 
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was  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Goliathus  Polyphemus. 
One  of  these  insects  existed  formerly  in  the  Fabrician 
collection,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  bun 
was  abstracted,  and  its  place  has  never  been  supplied 
till  now. — A  collection  of  Fruits,  consisting  chiefly 
of  .various  forms  of  Proteads,  with  specimens  of  fungi, 
and  the  egg  probably  of  a  species  of  shark,  were 
presented  by  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq. — A  collection  of 
dried  plants,  chiefly  obtained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Botanical  Society  of  London. — A  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  on  the  structure  of  the 
siliceous  stomatic  apparatus  of  E  iuisetum  hyemale.  On 
submitting  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  one  of  these  plants 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  placing  it  under  the  field 
of  a  microscope,  a  heautiful  siliceous  structure  is 
revealed.  Situaced  in  very  regular  rows  are  a  num- 
ber of  tubercles  of  a  siliceous  structure,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  transverse  fissure,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
fissure  is  situated  a  stomate,  with  its  fissure  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  the  tubercle.  The  stomates  are 
also  siliceous,  and  each  liuiate  portion  exhibits  on  its 
inner  ed^e  a  pectinated  structure.  Viewed  from  the 
under  side,  the  stomate  alone  was  visible  ;  in  the 
limate  bodies  of  which  the  stomate  is  composed,  are 
frequently,  bat  not  constantly  observed,  three  perfora- 
tions. The  author  thought  this  structure  well-adapted 
to  supply  the  internal  parts  with  the  air  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  plant.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
diagram,  and  microscopic  preparations  of  the  structure. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
March  6.— E.  Dol'bledav,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Donations  to  the  library   were  announced   from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  G.  Rich,  and  Mr. 
W.  Pamplin.     Doctor  G.  M'Nab  presented  some  plants 
from   Jamaica.     The  following    specimens    were    ex- 
hibited: — 1.  Sisyrinchium   (anceps  ?). — Communicated1 
by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
ceived as  an  indigenous  Irish  plant,  collected  in  a  wood, 
near   Woodford,   county   of  Galway.     The   specimens 
were  past  flowering,  but  the  genus  is  certain,  and  the 
species  probably  correct.     If  truly  native,   this  will  be 
another  added  to  the  short  list  of  plants  common  to 
America  and  the  British  Isles,  but  unknown  in  Europe, 
unless  as  naturalised  plants.     2    Ranunculus  Lenor- 
mandi,  Schultz.— Communicated  by  Mr.  James  Back- 
house, from  the  head  of  Couiston'Lake :  also  by  Mr. 
Hewett  Watson,  from  Esher  Common,  Surrey.     This 
has  been  long  known  ;  but  has  usually  (and,  perhaps, 
correctly)   been  considered  a  variety  of  R.  hederaceus. 
The  Esher  specimens  are   larger  and  less  like  R.  he- 
deraceus than  are  those  of  Coniston.     It  is  the  variety 
"partitus"    of    the     London    "Catalogue   of    British 
Plants.       3.   Erica  Mackayi,  Hook. — Seven  specimens, 
selected  from    others  communicated  by  Mr.   Mackav. 
These  were   selected   in  order  to  show  thnt  Mackayi 
passes    into    tetralix  by    intermediate    forms,     which 
illustrate  the  gradual  change  of  habit  and  character. 
4.  Glyceria  fluitans.  Br.,  and  G.  plicata,  Fr. — Commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Moore,  from  a  field  near  Hampstead,  to 
illustrate  the  differences  between    the  (reputedly  two) 
species.     5.  Saxifraga   umbrosa,   Linn. — A  numerous 
series,    selected   from   others,   communicated   by  Mr. 
Mackay   and  Mr.   Andrews,  illustrating  the    gradual 
change    in   the    character    of   the    leaves,    from    the 
crenate    form,    found    in     Yorkshire    and     on    the 
Pyrenees,  to  the  very  acutely  serrate  form  named  ser- 
ratifolia      Of  this  latter  there  is  a   duplicato-serrate 
sub-variety,  which  Mr.  Andrews  sends  under  the  name 
of  "Ogilby's   Saxifrage."     6.  (Enanthes.-A.  selection 
from  the  specimens  collected  by  the  Rev.   A.    Bloxam 
and  Mr.  Lees  in  1845.     The  specimens  of  Lachenalii 
sent  by  Mr.  Lees  had  the  roots  broken  short,  so  that 
no  thickeued  or  tuber-like  portion  appeared.  The  roots 
of  Mr.  Bloxam's  plants  of  Lachenalii  were  whole,  and 
mostly  showed  a  very  decided  thickening  at  one  to  three 
inches  below  the  base  of  the  stem.     One  of  these  had 
short  and  fusiform  roots,  precisely  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  the  roots  of  Mr.  Lees's  examples  of  peueeda- 
nifolia  or  silaifolia,  showing  indisputably  that  the  root 
alone  would   not  distinguish  the  two  species.     Two  of 
Mr.   Lees's    specimens  of  pimpinelloides   (Linn.)  had 
most  different  roots,  although  both  were  in  the  earlv 
flowering  stage  ;  in  one  the  knobs  were  numerous,  and 
so  fully  grown,  as  to  look  like  large  beads  on  a  thread; 
while  in   the  other  the  roots  might  have  passed   for 
slender  forms  of  Lachenalii,  except  for  a  single  half- 
grown  tuber  on  one  of  them.     Internally  the  roots   of 
pimpinelloides  are  tough   and  fibrous  at  maturity,  re- 
quiring an  effort  to  break  them  ;  while  those  of  Lache- 
nalii are  very  brittle.     The  Society  has  now  a  very  full 
series  of  these  three  species.     Read,  «  Remarks  on  the 
roots  of  OZnanthe  Lachenalii  from  ditches  near  Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk,"  by  Mr.  G.  Fitt :  specimens  were  pre- 
sented. r 
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The  Vegetable   Kingdom  ;  or  the  Structure,  Classifica- 
tion, and  Uses  of  Plants,  illustrated  upon  the  Natural 
System.     By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  London. 
As  it  will   probably  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
some  account  of  this  book,  we  shall  do  so  by  means  of 
a  few  extracts  from  its  preface,  and  by  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  its  contents. 

"The  work  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  to  make  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the 
Progress  of  Systematic  Botany  abroad  during  the  pre- 
vious quarter  of  a  century.  When  it  first  appeared, 
the  science  was  so  little  studied,  that  the  very  names  of 


some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  were  unfamiliar 
to  English  ears.  In  our  own  language  there  was 
nothing  whatever  ;  and  the  Natural  System  of  arranging 
plants,  although  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  something 
extremely  interesting,  was  currently  regarded  as  the 
fond  speculation  of  a  few  men  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  sound  judgment ;  and  this,  too,  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  persons  who  stood  at  the  head  of  English 
Botany,  in  the  estimation  of  many  British  naturalists." — 
"  The  importance  of  the  Natural  System  in  a  practical 
country  like  Great  Britain  was  too  manifest  to  leave 
any  doubt  in  the  miud  of  the  author,  that  the  good 
sense  of  his  countrymen  would  lead  to  its  universal  re- 
ception when  once  placed  within  their  reach.  Nor  has 
he  been  disappointed.  Fifteen  years  have  sufficed  to 
render  the  once  popular,  but  superficial  and  useless, 
system  of  Linnaeus  a  mere  matter  of  history.  Fuit 
Ilium." — 

"  The  Natural  System  of  Botany  being  founded  on 
these  principles,  that  all  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  various  parts,  properties,  and  qualities  of  plants 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration;  that  theuce  an  arrange- 
ment shall  be  deduced  in  which  plants  must  be  pi. iced 
next  each  other  which  have  the  greatest  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  those  respects;  and  that  consequently  the  quality 
of  an  imperfectly-known  plant  may  he  judged  of  by  that 
of  another,  which  is  well  known,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  such  a  method  possesses  great  superiority  over 
artificial  systems,  like  that  of  Liunjeus,  in  which  there 
is  no  combination  of  ideas,  but  which  are  mere  collec- 
tions of  isolated  facts,  having  no  distinct  relation  to  each 
other.  The  advantages  of  the  Natural  System,  in  ap- 
plying Botany  to  useful  purposes,  are  immense,  espe- 
cially to  medical  men,  who  depend  so  much  upon  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  their  remedial  agents.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  one  plant  enables  the  practi- 
tioner to  judge  scientifically  of  the  qualities  of  other 
plants  naturally  allied  to  it :  and,  therefore,  the  phy- 
sician acquainted  with  the  Natural  System  of  Botany 
may  direct  his  inquiries,  when  on  foreign  stations,  not 
empirically,  but  upon  fixed  principles,  into  the  qualities 
of  the  mediciual  plants  which  have  been  provided  in 
every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  maladies  peculiar 
to  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  read  the  hidden  characters 
with  which  Nature  has  labelled  all  the  hosts  of  species 
that  spring  from  her  teeming  bosom.  Every  one  of 
these  bears  inscribed  upon  it  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  or 
the  virtues  with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  is  not,  indeed,  human ; 
it  is  in  the  living  hieroglyphics  of  the  Almighty,  which  the 
skill  of  man  is  permitted  to  interpret.  The  key  to  their 
meaning  lies  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem, and  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  place." — 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  concise  view  of 
the  state  of  Systematical  Botany  at  the  present  day,  to 
show  the  relation  or  supposed  relation  of  one  group  of 
plants  to  another,  to  explain  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, and  to  point  out  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
species  are  applied  in  different  countries.  The  names 
of  all  known  genera,  with  their  synonyms,  are  given 
under  each  Natural  Order,  the  numbers' of  the  genera 
and  species  are  in  every  case  computed  from  what 
seems  to  be  the  best  authority,  and  complete  Indices  of 
the  multitude  of  names  embodied  in  the  work  are 
added,  so  as  to  enable  a  Botanist  to  kuow  immediately 
under  what  Natural  Order  a  given  genus  is  stationed, 
or  what  the  uses  are  to  which  any  species  has  heen  ap- 
plied. Filially,  for  the  convenience  of  Students,  an 
artificial  analysis  of  the  system  is  placed  at  the  end." — 

"In  offering  to  the  public  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
Systematical  Botany,  the  author  has   pursued  the  plan 
developed  in  the  succeeding  pages,  of  first  taking  cer- 
tain characters  common  to  very  extensive  assemblages 
of  plants,  by  means  of  which  classes  have  been  con- 
stituted ;    and  secondly,  of  breaking  up  those  classes 
into  minor  groups  called  alliances,  whose  c  >mmon  cha- 
racters are  also  more  extensive  than  those  of  Natural 
Orders,  and  under  which  the  Natural  Orders  are  them- 
selves assembled.      Very  short  characters  have  been 
proposed,  under  the    name    of    Diagnoses,  for   both 
Alliances  and  Orders ;  these  are  intended  to  expresj 
the  prevailing  tendency  observable  in  each  group,  but 
do  not  include  casual  exceptions,  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  descriptions  immediately  following  the 
diagnoses.     The  alliances  are  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  arrangement ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  found 
much   better  limited  than  they  formerly  were.     The 
name  alliance  has  been  preserved  in  preference  to  that 
of  class,  family,  circle,  cohort,  &c,  because   it   is   not 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  others  ;  it  is  employed  as  an  English  equivalent 
for  the  Latin  term  ?nxus,  which  some  "have  imagined 
was  a  misprint  for  nexus,  but  which  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  express  a  tendency  to 
assume  some  particular  form  of  structure.     If  any  one 
should  inquire   why   no  synonyms  have  been  quoted  to 
these   alliances,  concerning  which  so  many    botanists 
have  lately  occupied  themselves,  the  author's  answer  i-, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  much  too  litile  agreed  upon, 
except  in  a  few  very  special  cases,  and  that  an  exami- 
nation of  their  history  would  involve  an  iuquiry  which 
must  extend  back  to  the   Anthemides  of  Caesalpinus, 
and    which    belong-!    to    the     history  of    Systematical 
Botany  rather  than  to  its  actual  condition." — 

"  In  pointing  out  the  affinities  of  plants,  the  opinions 
of  the  most  judicious  systematists  have  been  consulted  ; 
among  these  the  names  of  Arnott,  Auguste  de  St.  Hi- 
laire.  Bennett,  Bentham,  A.  Brongniart,  Brown,  Cam- 
bessedes,  Decaisne,  the  De  Candolles,  Eudlicher,  the 


Hookers,  the  Jussieus,   Martius,  Miers,  and  Richard, 
stand  in  the  first  rank." — 

"  The  uses  to  which  plants  are  applied  has  been  re- 
examined with  great  care,  and  principally  re-written. 
This  part  was  originally  intended  as  a  mere  sketch  of 
so  vast  and  important  a  subject,  and  in  truth  it  is  little 
more  even  now.     It  is,  however,  materially  enlarged, 
and  the  author  hopes,  better  arranged.     In  preparing 
it,  great  numbers  of  works  have  heen  consulted,  and 
most  especially  the  special  treatises  of  Dierbach,  Fee, 
Geiger,  Guibourt,  Martius,  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Pereira, 
Richard,  and  Royle,  together  with  the  capital  conden- 
sation published  by  Endlicher  in  his  '  Enchiridion.'" — 
"  There  is  still  another  point  in  which  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  effect  some  improvement,  and  that  is, 
the  nomenclature.     Since   the  days  of  Linnajus,  who 
was  the  great  reformer  of  this  part  of  Natural  History, 
a  host  of  strange  names,  inharmonious,  sesquipedalian, 
or  barbarous,  have  found  their  way  into  botany,  and, 
by  the  stern  but  almost  indispensable  laws  of  priority, 
are  retained  there.     It  is  full  time,  indeed,  that  some 
stop  should  be  put  to  this  torrent  of  savage  sounds, 
when  we  find  such  words  as  Calucechinus,  Oresigeuesa, 
Finaustriua,    Kraschenninikovia,    Graveuhorstia,    An- 
drzejofskya,  Mielichoferia,  Monactiueirma,  Pleuruschis- 
matypus,  and  hundreds  of  others  like  them,  thrust  into 
the  records  of  botany  witiiout  even  an  apology.     If  sucli 
intolerable  words  are  to  be  used,  they  should  surely  be 
reserved  for  plants  as  repulsive  as  themselves,  and  in- 
stead of  libelling  races  so  fair  as  flowers,  or  noble  as 
trees,  they  ought    to  be  confined  to  slimes,  mildews, 
blights,  and  toadstools.     The  author  has  been  anxious 
to  do  something  towards  alleviating  this  grievous  evil, 
which  at  least  need  not  be  permitted  to  eat  into  the 
healthy  form  of  botany  clothed  in  the  English  language." 
The  book  consists  of  974  pages,  very  closely  printed, 
and  is  filled  with  wood  and  glyphographic  cuts,  illus- 
trating the  structure  of  the  plants  which  are  spoken  of. 
These  cuts  are  numbered  as  high  as  520,  but  as  some  of 
the  numbers  occur  more  than  once,  and  as  each  cut 
contains  on  an  average  at  least  four  distinct  objects, 
the  real  number  of  illustrations  is  somewhere  between 
2000  and  3000.     The  Index  alone  consists  of  106  pages, 
each  page  containing  3  columns,  and  refers  to  about 
23,000   genera    or   species.       The  number   of  natural 
orders  is  303,  arranged  in  7  classes,  comprising  56  alli- 
ances, and  20,806  genera.     The  number  of  economical 
or  medicinal  species  mentioned  is  nearly  5000. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  in  that  of"  School  Botany," 
it  has  been  a  principal  object  with  the  author  to  have 
the  work  sold  at  the  smallest  possible  price,  so  that  it 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  those  against  whom  illus- 
trated works  of  Natural  History  are  in  general  sealed 
up.  And  in  order  still  further  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  very  limited  means,  the  publishers  have 
undertaken  to  issue  it  in  monthly  Numbers,  which  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  if  the  entire  work  were 
purchased  at  once. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

hothouses    in 


._ 


Although  atmospheric  moisture  to 
general  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  of  late  (the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  if  having  been  the  chief  error  in 
the  old  systems),  yet  there  are  bounds  in  this  raspeet 
that  cannot  be  exceeded  with  impunity.  We  are  now- 
likely  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  good  hygromete-,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  moisture  will  be 
imparted  to  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  with  as  much 
precision  as  heat.  My  principal  object  in  naming  this 
subject  is  to  caution  inexperienced  persons  from  in- 
dulging in  too  great  an  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
in  their  Vineries  in  the  day  time.  I  know  a  ease  in 
which  an  early  Vinery  has  the  bottom  pipe  lying  in  a 
cemented  brick  trough  or  trench,  of  16  inches  in  width. 
The  house  has  fruiting  Pines  beneath  the  Vines,  aud  the 
gardener,  in  attempting  to  carry  oat  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  the  Pines  would  revel  in  through  the 
day,  lost  in  the  last  summer  most  of  the  main  leaves  of 
his  Vmes.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  Vines,  although 
in  an  excellent  border,  have  broken  weakly  and  "  blind." 
Moist  air  is  more  sluggish  than  dry  ;  and  of  course  in  a 
hot  sunshine,  ventilation  cannot  so  speedily  be  carried 
out.  The  gard  ner  above  alluded  to,  now  very  wisely 
empties  this  trench  by  means  of  a  plug  every  morning,  ae 
early  as  possible. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,   &c. 
Conservatory. — The  climbers  in  this  structure   will 
now   want   atteution   at   least   once   a   week,   whether 
round   the   roof  or  pillars,  or  on   trellises  in  tubs  or 
pots.     Prune  off  superfluous  shoots,  stop  or  pinch  the 
points  of  gross  leaders,  to  induce  a  flowering  habit  in 
those  which  produce    blossom   from  the  axils  of  their 
leaves,  and  keep  them  neatly  tied  and  trained.     Large 
Acacias,  or  gross  climbers,  will  now  require  abundance 
of  water  ;  those  growing  beneath    the    floor  level,  or 
under   stone   covers,    should,  when  watered,    have    a 
thorough  soaking.     Stove  Plants  and  Orcdds. — Attend 
to  regular  shifting,  watering,  and  a  free  and  healthy 
circulation  of  air  early  in  the  morning,  to  stove  plants 
— air  without  draft.     Continue  to  cut  down,  disroot,  and 
repot  those   which   have  been    flowering   through  the 
winter.     These  would  be  better  removed  to  a  bottom- 
heat  of  80Q  in  some  spare  pit  or  frame,  and  shaded, 
treating  them  as  young  Pines  until  they  break,  when 
they  may,  if  necessary,  be  returned  to  the  stovefor  awhile. 
Follow  up  the  shifting,  top-dressing,  &c.  of  Orchids  in 
general  ;  syringe   freely    those    on    blocks   or    baskets. 
Let  this  be  done  early  on    lively    and  sunny   morn- 
ings, giving   extra    air,   with    a    little     fire- heat,    dc 
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such  occasions,  to  correct  any  excess  of  moisture. 
Growing  Orchids  should  now  be  carefully  shaded 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  bright  days,  more  espe- 
cially those  which  have  been  disturbed  at  the  root  ; 
these  would  be  far  better  removed  to  a  house  or  pit 
by  themselves,  as  the  established  plants  which  have 
remained  undisturbed  will  enjoy  more  sunshine.  Mixed 
Greenhouse. — Keep  up  a  lively  circulation  of  air  all 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  dispense  with  fire  heat 
as  much  as  possible.  Where  a  house  of  this  character 
has  stove  as  well  as  common  greenhouse  plants  in  it,  a 
climate  superior  in  point  of  heat  to  the  common  green- 
house must  be  maintained  ;  and  in  order  to  do  as  little 
mischief  as  possible  through  the  compromise  necessary, 
let  all  the  advances  in  point  of  extra  heat  be  made  at 
all  times,  during  a  considerable  degree  of  light.  To 
this  end  practice  the  early  shutting  up,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  all  good  gardeners  ;  and  on  such  occasions  take 
eare  that  the  fire  has  been  very  low,  or  out  for  an  hour 
or  two  previously.  The  heat  thus  secured  for  the  evening, 
if  accompanied  by  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture,  will 
establish  a  healthyand  short-jointed  growth.  Make  a 
sowing  of  tender  annuals,  if  not  already  done.  Pot  off 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c. :  these  things  will  do  better 
by  far,  however,  in  a  frame,  with  fermenting  materials, 
close  to  the  glass,  and  well  matted  up  at  night.  Cold 
Pits. — Continue  potting  off  stock  for  the  flower-garden, 
also  making  cuttings  constantly  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  &c.  ;  they  will  all  be 
wanted  for  some  purpose.  Shade  newly-potted  Stocks, 
and  more  especially  cuttings,  carefully ;  and  remember, 
that  in  making  cuttings,  the  leaf  should  not  be  first 
allowed  to  flag,  and  then  an  attempt  made  to  restore 
it  by  abundance  of  water ;  the  leaf  must  never  be 
allowed  to  droop. 

.   KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines. — Little  new  can'  be  added  at  present  ;  attend 
well  to  former  Calendars  about  "burning,"  shading, 
syringing,  &c.  &c.  Give  free  air  day  and  night  to 
growing  successions  in  dung-pits  ;  teach  them  to  grow 
more  in  bulk  than  in  length.  Vineries. — Endeavour  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  indulging  in  too  much 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  day  time.  No  doubt 
many  berries  are  scalded,  as  well  as  leaves  injured,  by 
a  surplus  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  morning,  or 
too  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  an  endeavour  to  accele- 
rate the  forcing  by  shutting  up  unreasonably  early. 
Night  is  the  period  established  in  the  order  of  nature  for 
copious  dews.  During  day,  sufficient  to  prevent 
desiccation,  or  rather  an  undue  amount  of  perspi- 
ration in  the  leaf,  is  all  that  is  required.  See  that  your 
late  Vines  that  have  been  laying  out  all  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  are  introduced  immediately.  If  they  bleed 
scrape  and  dry  the  wounds,  and  instantly  apply  the 
late  Mr.  Knight's  plaster ;  which  is  scraped  cheese 
and  finely-powdered  oyster-shells,  kneaded  into  a 
fine  paste.  Peach  Houses.  —  Persist  in  stopping  at 
all  times  every  gross  shoot  on  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tree — allowing  such,  however,  to  ramble  when  they 
grow  towards  the  extremities  of  the  lower  parts  ;  this 
is  the  best  way  of  equalising  the  sap.  Syringe  freely — 
especially  in  the  afternoon — and  at  that  period  endea- 
vour to  create  atmospheric  moisture  for  the  night,  by 
sprinkling  all  available  surfaces,  except  flues  or  pipes. 
Follow  up  stopping  of  Figs  ;  give  manure- water  very 
freely  ;  Cherries  should  have  free  syringiugs,  with  abun- 
dance of  air  early.  The  syringing,  however,  must  cease 
the  moment  any  change  of  colour  is  perceived.  Keep  up 
successions  of  Strawberries  ;  do  not  suffer  those  swel- 
ling to  be  dry  for  a  moment  ;  use  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  according  to  former  directions,  viz.,  constantly, 
clear,  and  weak.  A  late  Mushroom-bed  may  now  be 
made  on  a  limited  scale. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  period  has  now  arrived  when  the  amateur 
will  begin  to  be  busy.  Though  premature,  most  col- 
lections of  Polyanthuses  are  in  full  bloom  ;  seedlings 
should  now  be  strictly  scrutinised,  and  reference  made 
to  the  properties  that  constitute  a  good  flower,  which 
are  given  at  length  in  our  last  year's  volume.  Accounts 
from  the  north  state  that  everything  is  in  an  unusual 
3tate  of  precocity  ;  whilst  in  the  environs  of  the  metro- 
polis, plants  are  still  more  forward.  In  giving  directions 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  those  things 
which  are  proper  to  be  done  through  a  series  of  weeks. 
We  would  still  urge  the  necessity  of  protection  not 
only  from  late  spring  frosts,  but  from  cutting  winds. 
Tulips  never  stood  in  more  need  of  screening  than  they 
do  just  now.  Many  florists  have  potted  out  a  great 
portion  of  their  stock  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and 
there  appears  to  he  a  much  greater  disposition  to  spindle 
amongst  the  layers  this  year  than  usual.  Keep  seedling 
Ranunculuses  from  frost,  and  throw  mats  over  the  beds 
containing  choice  Pansies,  the  hoops  over  which  ought 
to  be  at  least  a  yard  high  in  the  centre.  Propagate 
Dahlias  in  a  gentle  heat;  the  most  slender  cuttings 
strike  root  most  readily. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

A  sowing  of  all  the  late  spring  Broccoli  may  now  be 
Blade  ;  they  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  forward  for 
general  purposes  if  sown  a  fortnight  later.  See  to  your 
early  Horn  Carrots — the  slugs  have  devoured  two  crops 
ef  mine,  although  followed  up  with  liming  and  sprinkled 
over  with  coarse  sand.  Nothing  is  better,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  than  cinder-ashes  riddled  extremely  fine,  and 
the  mere  dust  taken  out  ;  these  sown  thickly  over  the 
surface  present  such  a  sharp  macadamized  kind  of  sur- 
face, that  the  snails  and  slugs  are  at  the  last  point  of 
starvation  before  they  will  venture  on  them.  Be  sure 
to  salt  all  Asparagus  and  Seakale-beds — little  and  often 
is  my  maxim.     The  time  is  approaching  for  planting 


Asparagus ;  it  should  not  be  planted  until  six  or  eight 
inches  high.  Those  who  have  time  would  do  well  to 
try  the  Spanish  method,  as  recommended  in  a 
Leading  Article  of  March  7.  I  will  next  week  say 
more  on  this  head.  Orcharding  and  Fruit-trees. — 
Continue  to  protect  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  insects  by 
all  possible  means.  See  that  all  the  winter  and  early 
spring  work  amongst  fruit-trees  is  brought  to  a  close 
forthwith.  Finish  root-pruning  with  all  luxuriant  trees; 
most  persons  may  have  observed  the  effect  of  moving  a 
lasge  Pear-tree  very  late  in  the  spring— it  generally 
becomes  covered  with  blossom-buds.  Such  in  degree 
will  be  the  effect  of  root-pruning  at  this  period. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

See  that  rolling,  mowing,  &c,  proceed  in  due  order. 
Now  is  the  period  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fine  lawn, 
the  pride  of  English  gardening.  Let  all  fresh  turfing 
be  completed  forthwith ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter 
rough  old  tan  thinly  over  it  as  a  screen  from  the  sun, 
•until  it  gets  hold  ;  some  waterings  are  also  essential. 
Early  herbaceous  plants  overgrown  may  now  be  divided, 
the  exterior  portions  of  the  stools  should  be  reserved 
and  the  interior  rejected.  Be  sure  in  planting  them 
again  to  introduce  fresh  soil.  Cut  in  all  coarse  ever- 
greens or  shrubs  before  the  bud  becomes  too  much  ad- 
vanced ;  this  is  a  good  time  to  cut  in  Holly  hedges. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Potato  murrain  may 
break  out  again  in  the  young  crop  ;  if  such  should 
occur,  I  would  recommend  the  cottager  to  give  his  plants 
a  heavy  dusting  with  fresh  lime  in  a  dewy  morn- 
ing. Sow  good  beds  forthwith  of  Green  Kale,  with  a 
few  Savoys,  and  where  a  cow  is  kept  the  Thousand- 
headed  Cabbage  ;  also  a  patch  of  Leeks.  Make  edgings 
of  Parsley  forthwith,  soot  is  a  good  manure  for  it. 
The  Asparagus  bed  should  have  a  slight  dressing  of 
salt  about  once  a  month  ;  it  will  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  ;  also  Seakale 
beds.  Divide  and  transplant  Phloxes,  Asters,  and 
other  herbaceous  plants.  Sow  a  good  breadth  of  Broad 
Beans  directly,  for  the  main  crop. 

•  FORESTING. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  all  planting  is  now  finished  ; 
the  chance  of  success  is  small  after  this  period.  See 
that  the  directions  in  former  Calendars  are  carried  out, 
and  bring  up  all  arrears. 
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n  the  27-J1, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Third  Edition  of  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALENDAR 
being  exhausted,  a  New  Edition  is  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  in  about  ten  days. 

To  ope  Correspondents — We  have  every  wish  to  oblige  yon  by 
answering  all  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  iu 
this  Journal ;  but  we  must  entreat  you  to  be  reasonable.  We 
have  bad  before  us  a  letter  containing  17  questions,  upon  as 
many  different  subjects,  every  one  of  which  have  been  either 
answered  repeatedly,  or  can  be  determined  by  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  our  columns  for  the  last  month  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  we  have  many  such  cases.  Tu  spare  time  or  spaee  for 
answering  these  demands  is  impossible  ;  it  is  not  fair  either 
to  ourselves  or  our  readers.  Correspondents  should,  in  com- 
mon justice,  only  apply  to  us  for  information  upon  points 
which  they  have  previously  taken  reasonable  pains  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  in  documents  accessible  to  every  body. 

Braus — M  A  G — The  failure  of  your  Hyacinth  bulbs  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  bad  state  in  which  they  have 
been  received  this  season  from  Holland.§ 

Boilers — J  C — You  will  have  remarked  that  when  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  used  to  prevent  iucrustations,  two  substances 
are  formed ;  namely,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  smelling 
salts,  and  muriate  of  lime.  We  do  not  apprehend  danger  in 
employing  such  minute  quantities  of  these  salts  as  can  be 
formed  by  adding  an  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  to  90  gallons  of 
water ;  but  the  muriate  of  lime  is  an  irritating  substance, 
and  must  not  be  taken  into  the  system  except  in  minute 
doses.  If  the  water  in  your  kitchen  boiler  is  not  used  for 
cooking  or  drinking,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  the 
remedy. 

Gas — J  B  J— Sir.  Meeke  speaks  of  heated  air  which  has  access 
to  an  unlimited  supply  of  moisture,  supplied  in  the  Polmaise 
system  by  the  wet  blanket  or  some  equivalent  contrivance. 
A  room  heated  by  gas  is  in  quite  a  different  condition. 
Moreover,  the  air  is  burnt.  We  should  not  choose  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  room  heated  by  gas  :  it  would  be  an  unhealthy 
place. 

Habrothamntts  fasciccxatus—  C  J?— This  grows  freely  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat ;  it  is  naturally  a  somewhat  shy 
bloomer.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a  tolerably  large 
size,  they  should  be  kept  pretty  dry,  and  rather  stinted  in 
pot  room.  This  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  making  your 
plant  flower  more  freely.  J 


Hollt-hedgss — p  J — Certainly,  cut  it  all  down  to  the  ground  » 
as  soon  as  growth  commences.  Your  plan  cannot  be  improved. 

Insects — D  M's  caterpillar  is  the  offspring  of  the  yellow  under- 
wing  moth,  the  Triphena  pronuba.     It  is  often  injurious  to 

Cabbages  and  other  vegetables,  R. D  R — You  need  not 

apprehend  any  mischief  from  the  web  and  little  grains  you 
found  on  the  Pine-apple  leaf.  They  were  not  eggs  but  the 
deposit  of  some  insect  which  bad  been  living  under  the  web.  R. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes — J  W—  These  may  be  planted  either 
by  sets  or  by  whole  tubers,  exactly  as  the  Potato.  Rely  upon 
it,  their  value  is  infinitely  beyond  what  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Lemons — W  C — Keep  them  in  stone  jars,  in  a  cool  place,  and 
well  covered  from  the  air. 

Mildew — R  IT— "We  fear  that  this  is  incurable  by  any  known 
means.     Saltpetre,  water,  and  free  ventilation  promise  best. 

Names  of  Plants — H  H—  Luzula  pilosa S  E—  Peziza  coch- 

leata  ;  it  is  sometimes  sold  as  Morels,  and  is  not  reputed  to 

be  unwholesome V  H — 643  L  B  is  Oncidium  luridum  ;  600, 

Brassavola  grandiflora.  "We  regret  our  inability  to  under- 
take the  task  of  naming  a  Guatemala  herbarium O  P  Q 

Madder A    Z — A    much     bruised    Lycaste,     apparently 

lanipes. MA  G — 1,  apparently  Physalis  pubescens  •  2,  Big- 

nonia  australis  ;  3,  Lachenalia  pendula.§ Anemone — Age- 

ratum  conyzoides. 

Peaches,  ft  c. — J  G — Three  good  varieties  of  Peaches  in  succes- 
sion are  the  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde.  Of 
Nectarines  you  may  plant  the  Newington,  Vlolette  Hative, 
and  Elruge.t 

Potatoes— J  \v — We  believe  that  cut  sets  will  be  more  likely 
to  perish  this  year  than  whole  Potatoes,  because  they  will 
more  readily  absorb  water  through  their  wounded  surfaces  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  whole  sets  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  natural  skin  of  the  Potato  is  a  slow  filtering 
apparatus,  provided  to  guard  the  tuber  against  too  much 
and  improper  food.  Cut  surfaces,  having  no  such  protection, 
will  absorb  water  greedily.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  steep, and  that  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
both  of  which  are  named  in  another  part  of  this  day's  Paper. 
We  prefer  the  former.  As  to  vitality,  who  can  explain  it? 
Life  is — life,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  It  is 
universally  diffused  through  organic  beings,  although  it  may 
be  concentrated  more  in  one  place  than  another,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  eyes  (or  buds)  of  the  Potato.  You  will  see  what 
the  Prussians  think  of  the  scoop  in  another  column  ;  we  hope 
it  may  be  a  good  instrument,  but,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Potato  we  dare  not  predict  anything  about  it. 

Polyanthuses — A  B — A  list  of  the  best  Polyanthuses  was 
given  at  p.  572,  1844,  in  which  voL  are  papers — pp.  35,  115, 
and  149— descriptive  of  many  of  the  best  flowers,  which  we 
recommend  to  your  perusal.    We  do  not  recommend  dealers.*1 

Rhododendrons — W  C — LaTer  these,  and  common  Laurels,  in 
July. 

Stoves — G  M—  We  see  nothing  in  the  stove  beyond  what  is 
found  in  all  good  Arnott's.  Its  performance  is  far  from  re- 
markable. We  have  an  Arnott  which  burns  for  18  hours  and 
more  without  feeding.  The  pipes  do  not  seem  to  us  of  any 
importance,  and  they  necessarily  increase  the  price. 

Trailing  Plants — JC  T—  The  following  are  hardy  and  ever- 
greens, viz. : — Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  marginata,  Ber- 
beris  empetrifolia,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Juniperus  pros- 
trata  and  nana,  Tinea  major,  Daphne  cneornm,  Crataegus  py- 
raeantha,  and  Gaultheria  Shallon.TT 

Transmutation  of  Corn — C  H7"— Thanks.  The  paragraph  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  was  published  in  this  Paper  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Ward's  Cases — W3I—  We  never  recommend  tradesmen.  Any 
man  with  a  grain  of  cerebral  matter  can  make  them.  Your 
best  plan  in  your  difficulty  is  to  put  Mr.  Ward's  book  into  the 
hands  of  a  common  workman. 

Misc — One  whom  a  Garden  makes  Sappy — Thanks  for  the  seeds, 
which  will  be  reared  with  care,  if  they  are  rearable.  Make  a 
pit  with  turf-walls,  which  are  easily  repaired  ;  and  cover  it 
with  an  awning  of  varnished  calico  stretched  upon  a  frame 
(glass  is  better,  but  dearer) .  This  will  be  an  extremely  small 
cost,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland  it  will  preserve  most  green- 
house plants  during  winter.  If  it  faces  the  north  so  much 
the  better  for  the  latter ;  but  if  you  wish  to  raise  seeds  in  it, 
it  must  have  a  southern  exposure,  Take  care  that  its  floor 
is  well  raised  above  the  surrounding  soil.  Hollies  are  best 
planted  in  November.  Probably  your  Salvia  patens  was  not 
stout  enough  to  bear  a  winter.  In  such  a  pit  as  is  above  de- 
scribed it  may  be  preservea  through  winter,  if  kept  in  its 
pot  and  not  watered.  We  presume  that  your  Dahlia-roots 
were  not  properly  ripened,  or  perhaps  they  are  grown  in  soil 
over  manured,  or  they  may  have  been  too  damp.  Last  year 
was  not  well  suited  to  these  plants.  We  do  not  at  all  wish  to 
disturb  your  incognito,  unless  you  send  facts ;  which,  if  for 
publication,  must  be  authenticated.  Questions  come  as  well 
in  masquerade  as  in  any  other  dress.  As  to  the  poor  pea- 
santry, just  read  a  Leading  Article  of  last  week,  and  the 
notes  upbn  mixed  crops.  By  all  means  plant  Beans  with 
Potatoes,  if  the  latter  are  planted  at  all.  We  are  sorry,  but 
not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  your  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  are 

going  off. One  shilling  each  will  be  given  for  the  following 

Numbers  :— 1S41 :  3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  12,  21,  35,  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  43, 

50 F  MN—  Apply  to  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

(a  moi  par  exempk).     Laurels  do  no  harm. JLf  <?£T— Cut 

back  Fuchsias  a  little   beyond  the  dead  wood.    Give  Roses 

liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  growing. Eorley — Early 

Peas  which  have  been  sown  in  turves  should  be  transferred, 
turves  and  all,  to  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown,  without  raising  the  individual  plants.     An  article  at 

some  length  on  root  grafting  wiU  appear  soon.J Anemone 

— The  quantity  of  guano  to  sow  per  acre  varies  from  two  to 
four  cwt.  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil.  For 
a  small  piece  of  ground  like  yours  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  use  it  in  a  liquid  state.  In  that  case,  mix  4  lbs.  of  guano 
with  12  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  24  hours  before 
it  is  used.  The  same  guano  will  do  for  mixing  again  wi:h 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  after  the  first  is  drawn  off.i. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellia — R  S,C6bham — It  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of 
your  seedling  ;  the  specimen  sent  was  not  half  expanded,  and 
in  that  state  it  remained.* 

Cinerarias — R  S,Cobham — Your  seedlings  are  flowers  of  good 
colour  ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  form  ;  the  petals  are  too 

narrow. D  K — The  prevailing  faults  in  your  varieties  are 

their  want  of  size,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  petals.  No. 
3.3  is  the  best ;  but  this  is  surpassed  both  in  colour  and  size 
by  flowers  several  years  in  cultivation.     3  is  very  pretty  in 

colour,  but  also  too  small.'* J  W—  The  colours  of  your 

seedlings  are  very  varied  and  pretty.  4,  5,  and  7,  we  consider 
too  small.  No.  1,  bright  crimson,  and  3.  crimson  purple,  are 
both  fine  in  colour  and  compact  in  form.  2  and  11  are  the 
best  blues  ;  the  others  appear  to  be  too  loose  and  long  in  the 
petals.     10  is  a  lively  flower,   and  worth  preserving  for  its 

colour.* A'— Your    specimens  of  seedling  Cinerarias  are 

the  largest  we  have  seen  ;  they  also  combine  with  size,  fine 
colour,  and  the  flowers  are  composed  of  broad  and  well 
rounded  petals  of  great  substance.  No.  1  a  deep  rich  maza- 
rine blue,  the  flowers  of  which  measure  14  inch  in  diameter ; 
this  is  a  very  striking  variety.  2,  rich  "purple  maroon,  3, 
similar  in  colour,  with  the  blue  prevailing,  and  4,  bright 
maroon,  are  three  fine  and  rich-coloured  varieties  ;  5,  a  large 
bright  blue,  is  also  showy  and  attractive.  With  the  increased 
size  of  these  flowers  there  is  also  united  a  slight  degree  of 
coarseness,  and  the  petals  are  not  placed  round  the  disk  with 
that  regularity  which  is  observable  in  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Cineraria,* 


12.-1846.] THE 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTEK  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 

BY  HER      Aj&JI? R0YAL  letters 

MAJESTY'S  ^C^^^f,  PATENT. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Rooting 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  sheds  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  tuh  ibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  bang  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  <fcc,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  ot  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  m  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
by  Sir  Isajiueut  Bucnel  fob  the   Thames  Tonnel,  beino 

FODND   THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESISTER   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
<fc  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot.  _ 

%•  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,-  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-ball,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

gS»  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Brit'tin  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  P.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
TOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
J  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
country. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Mask  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  he  seen. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME.   11    per  ton,  at 
Mb.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptfohd  Creek. 

THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Ironworks,  Essex,  and  US,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  bet- 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  113,  Fencburch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 

Wfyz  ggtfcultural  i©a?£tfe* 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
WBDsHflnAY,    Mar.  25 — Agricultural  .Society  r,f  England. 
Thlbsoay,  —    26 — Airricul  Ural  Imp   Snc.  of  Ireland. 

'  .      ..     ,  I  Agricultural  Society'  f  England. 

Wotnesoay,  April    H  Highland  and  AetlcidiuralSooioty. 
Thurhday,  —     2 — AKticu  rural  Imp.  Sue.  ollreland. 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES 
Hos9 — E.  Lothian — Taunton—  Fifeehire — Leyland  Hundred— Wooler — 
Co.  Cork— Strarhmore— Fortarlington. 

FARMERS"  CLUBS. 

Mar.  30 — Harlineton 
Ap.il    2_H»w.ck 

—  a— Claydon— W-entham 

—  4 — Durham  —    Collumpton  - 
London 


Mar.  25— Flympton  St.  Mary—  New- 
ton 

—  96— Ottery  St    Mary— Eoleover 

—  27— Rhlns  of  Galloway 

—  28 — Melrose  — Hereford 


At  the  outset  of  our  Remarks  upon'  Drainage, 
we  drew  attention  to  an  error  latent  in  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  its  purpose,  as  being  "to 
lay  land  dry  j"  we  ventured  to  submit,  as  a  more 
comprehensive  definition  of  its  object,  the  equal 
distribution  of  surface  moisture ;  and  we  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  the  difference  by  placing-  in  con- 
trast the  superficial  drainage  of  a  road  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  downward  percolation  of  the  rain 
through  a  naturally  free  subsoil  on  the  other.  This 
led  us  to  confine  the  subject  under  present  conside- 
ration by  the  rejection  of  all  that  relates  to  the  tap- 
ping of  underground  springs,  as  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent question  altogether,  and,  generally  speaking, 
to  a  different  description  of  soils ;  and  we  marked 
the  above  mentioned  error  as  the  parent  of  shallow 
drainage,  or,  we  might  perhaps  rather  say,  the  grand- 
parentjforitsimmediate  progeny  was  the  old  fashioned 
high  ridged  furrow,from  which,  through  the  interme- 


diate stage  of  the  shallow  drain,  the  declension  has 
been  gradual  and  hard  contested,  theory  and  practice 
fighting  their  way  inch  by  inch,  down  to  the  pipe 
tile  laid  three  or  even  four  feet  deep. 

We  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  silent  perseverance  (if  one  may  so  speak) 
with  which  Nature  patiently  vindicates  her  admir- 
able truths,  and  reveals  the  matchless  perfection  of 
her  most  hidden  and  unostentatious  processes, 
through  the  slow  medium  of  human  discovery.  How 
little  is  the  agriculturist,  who  "  babbles  of  green 
fields,"  calling  this  "good  land,"  and  that  "bad 
land,"  conscious,  generally  speaking,  of  the  under- 
ground toork  that  has  been  going  on  through  the 
la]  se  of  ages,  by  percolation  and  filtration  during 
the  winter  half  of  the  year,  and  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion during  thesummer  half,  to  constitute  and  support 
that  perfect  combination  of  mechanical  texture  and 
chemical  quality  which  characterise  what  are  called 
the  "  best  soils."  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added, 
how  little  idea  have  we  in  our  present  infancy  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  whilst  humbly  following 
that  wholesome  natural  process  which  drainage  imi- 
tates, of  the  effects  which  its  constantly  ameliorat- 
ing influence  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  may 
ultimately  attain. 

If  the  rain  do  not  sink  through  the  subsoil  one  of 
two  things  must  happen  :  either  it  must  lie  stag- 
nant upon  the  surface,  saturating  the  soil  the  whole 
winter  through,  starving  and  rotting  the  roots  of 
plants  it  was  intended  to  refresh  and  nourish  ;  or,  if 
the  declivity  be  sufficient,  it  will  flow  off  superfi- 
cially, down  the  furrows  or  any  other  channel  it 
can  find,  carrying  away  with  it  all  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  soil,  and  the  manure  which  it  has  cost 
such  labour  and  expenee  to  apply,  and  leaving  the 
field,  to  use  Arthur  Young's  not  inapt  similitude, 
"  like  an  overboiledjoint,  with  all  the  gravy  run  out 
of  it."  But  the  damage  does  not  end  here  ;  for  upon 
clay  soils,  which  retain  the  wet  during  the  winter,  a 
further  mischief  happens,  for,  when  spring  and  seed 
time  arrive,  and  other  lands  are  beginning  to  get 
warm  from  the  returning  rays  of  the  sun,  undrained 
land  is  only  beginning  to  get  dry  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
water  which  could  not  get  off  in  any  other  way  is 
beginning  to  go  off  by  evaporation.  Now  we  all 
know  by  experience  that  nothing  produces  so  intense 
a  degree  of  cold  as  evaporation  from  a  wet  surface. 
The  familiar  experiment  of  wetting  one  hand  and 
holding  out  both  for  the  air  to  blow  upon  them,  has 
been  often  adduced  in  proof  of  this  ;  the  degree  of 
cold  which  the  wet  surface  will  endure,  in  compari- 
son with  the  dry  one,  would  remove  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  common 
method  of  cooling  rooms  during  the  most  intensely 
hot  weather  is  by  hanging  wet  blinds  outside  the 
open  windows  ;  the  evaporation  from  these  "  Tat- 
ties/' as  they  are  called,  reduces  the  temperature 
with  a  rapidity  that  nothing  else  will  effect.  A  still 
more  striking  instance  is  afforded  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  during  summer  by  the  simple  means  of 
rapid  evaporation.  And  such  precisely  is  the  phe- 
nomenon that  occurs  in  spring  upon  the  surface  of 
an  undrained  field  :  the  warmer  the  first  rays  of  the 
returning  sun,  the  colder  the  land  will  be  until  it 
has  parted  with  its  superfluous  moisture.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  is  a  delayed,  and,  therefore, 
hurried  sowing,  aggravated  by  the  untraetable  state 
of  the  soil,  which  no  mortal  implement  can  reduce 
into  the  semblance  of -a  seed  bed,  nor  any  manure, 
English,  African,  or  Peruvian,  coax  into  reasonable 
temper  or  fertility. 

Such  were  the  evils  attempted  to  be  cured  by 
the  plough-suggested,  but  otherwise  very  artificial, 
device  of  the  ridge  and  furrow,  which,  in  meeting 
very  imperfectly  one  evil  introduced  another.  Stag 
nation  of  water  being  the  disease,  it  was  conceived 
that  anything  that  would  get  rid  of  it  would  be  the 
remedy.  It  was  clearly  decided,  nem.  con.,  that 
the  clouds  were  in  the  wrong  for  sending  so  much 
rain,  and  that  the  earth  in  lying  level  was  lying 
under  a  mistake.  The  Gods  themselves  must  have 
laughed  to  see  the  world  under  them,  once  smooth 
and  fiat,  dressed  up  suddenly  in  corduroy  stripes  by 
the  solemn  sagacity  of  man  ;  and,  as  he  chose  to 
take  the  regulation  of  Nature  into  his  own  hands, 
they  left  him  to  pay  for  it.  The  rain,  which  was 
sent  to  fertilise  his  soil,  became  the  cause  of  its  in- 
fertility, and  the  channels  that  he  had  made  became 
the  path  by  which  the  robber  took  away,  not  only 
the  good  that  he  was  sent  to  deliver,  but  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  the  farmer's  property  likewise. 

In  the  explanation  of  this  lies  the  chemical  his- 
tory of  drainage.  There  is  not  an  animal  that 
breathes,  nor  a  fire  that  burns,  nor  a  particle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  that  decays  unburied 
upon  the  earth,  that  does  not  yield  to  the  atmo- 
sphere certain  gases  which  are,  in  fact,  the  essence 
of  everything  which  we  include  under  the  general 
name  of  manure.  We  see  them  rise  in  the  smoke 
from  a  fire,  in  the  steam  from  the  dungheap,  and 


from  our  own  breath  in  frosty  weather  ;  and  though 
the  effluvia  from  decaying  matter  is  invisible  to  the 
eye,  we  have  another  sense  that  distinguishes  it 
plainly  enough.  Where  do  they  go  ?  Are  they 
lost  ?  There  is  no  such  word  as  "  lost  "  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Nature.  The  ammonia  which  the  farmer 
permits  to  depart  unquestioned,  Nature  receives 
and  economises  in  her  universal  storehouse.  That 
inestimable  essence  which  constitutes  the  animating 
and  fertilising  principle  of  every  organic  manure, 
under  whatever  name  or  in  whatever  form  we  may 
apply  it  to  our  fields,  whether  from  the  farmyard  or 
stable,  or  from  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  by  Nature  as  it  is  by 
man.  The  atmosphere  receives  it  ;  its  affinity  for 
p>:re  water  disposes  it  to  unite  with  the  vapours 
already  existing  there,  and  it  returns  to  the  earth 
in  every  shower  that  falls.  "  Ammonia,"  says  Lie- 
big  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Agri- 
culture," "  rises  from  putrified  substances  in  the  form 
of  a  gas,  which  is  extremely  soluble  in  water;  but 
it  cannot  remain  long  in  the  atmosphere,  as  every 
shower  of  rain  effects  its  condensation,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  hence,  also,  rain 
water  at  all  times  contains  ammonia,  though  not 
always  in  equal  quantity.  It  must  contain  more  in 
summer  than  in  spring  or  winter,  because  the  inter- 
vals of  time  between  the  showers  are  in  summer 
greater;  and  when  several  wet  days  occur,  the  rain 
of  the  first  must  contain  more  of  it  than  that  of  the 
second  ;  and  the  rain  of  a  thunderstorm  after  a  long 
protracted  drought  for  this  reason  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  conveyed  to  the  earth  at  one  time. 
It  may  likewise  be  detected  in  snow-water."  And 
he  goes  on  to  mention  some  experiments  made  in 
the  month  of  March  at  Giessen,  in  Germany,  in 
which  the  lower  layers  of  snow,  on  being  separately 
analysed,  were  found  to  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  gas,  whilst  the  upper  ones  bad  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible trace. 

The  value  of  this  discovery  in  reference  to  the 
filtration  of  rain  through  the  giound,  by  which  every 
shower  becomes  a  tribute  of  natural  fertility  to  the 
soil,  and  of  regeneration  to  the  subsoil,  and  the  con- 
sequent importance  of  the  means  by  which  we  are 
able  to  open  this  passage,  and  thus  prevent  its 
superficial  escape,  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon.  But 
the  subject  of  drainage  viewed  in  all  its  relations  is 
one  whose,  we  had  almost  said,  national  importance 
is  such,  and  so  daily  more  obvious,  that  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  entreating  again  the 
patience  of  our  readers  with  its  details. —  C.  W.  H. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  "A  SAVINGS'  BANK. 

Having  advocated  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
savings'  banks,  as  improving  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  I  trust  you  will  give  insertion  to  the 
following  plain  address  which  I  have  drawn  up,  in  the 
hwpe  that  it  may  be  published  in  a  separate  distributive 
form,  and  circulated  by  those  of  your  readers  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  our  rural  labouring 
population. — /.  H. 

Address : — So  you  are  a  poor  man  willing  to  lay  by 
a  shilling  a  week,  but  want  to  know  first  a  little  about 
a  savings'  bank  ' — well,  then,  it  shall  be  told  you. 

A  savings'  bank  is  an  institution  tor  receiving  small 
savings,  established  by  wealthy  people,  who  would  like 
to  see  you  better  off  in  your  circumstances,  and  more 
respectable  in  your  condition.  They  neither  receive 
profit  nor  advantage  from  it — on  the  contrary,  they  de- 
vote much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  its  ma<  age- 
ment  :  they  would  rather  you  should  save  your  money 
by  depositing  it  in  a  savings'  bank,  thau  by  spending  it 
in  a  wasteful  way,  at  the  ale-house,  or  at  home.  They 
would  wish  you  to  save  what  part  of  your  hard  earnings 
you  can  spare,  against  a  time  when  it  will  stand  a  friend 
to  you — when  you  may  want  it  more  than  you  do  now 
— when  every  shilling  may  be  worth  to  you  as 
much  as  two  shillings  are  at  the  present  moment.  This 
they  would  have  you  do  for  your  benefit,  and  then  by- 
aud-by  you  will  be  able  to  help  yourself  in  a  t'me  of 
scarce  employment— in  a  time  of  sickness — in  a  time  of 
old  age — when  it  will  comfort  and  relieve  you  instead 
of  having  starvation  at  home,  poverty  at  your  sick-bed, 
and  your  old  days  ended  in  a  workhouse. 

A  savings'  bank  is  a  place  of  profit,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  deposit.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  you,  because 
if  there  were  no  such  institution  as  a  savings'  bank, 
you  could  receive  no  such  profit  for  your  money, 
whereas  a  savings'  bank  gives  you  interest  for  small 
sums,  which  you  could  receive  nowhere  else. 

A  saviors'  baDk  is  a  place  of  security-  better  in  fact 
than  any  other  security  you  could  get  elsewhere.  Re- 
member this,  that  as  soon  as  you  place  money  in  a 
savings'  bank,  you  become  by  the  possession  of  your 
deposit  book  the  creditor  of  the  nation — that  is,  the 
Government  who  represent  the  nation  -are  your  debtors. 
In  short,  your  money  is  just  as  safe  there  as  if  you 
placed  it  in  the  Bank  of  England,  because  your  money 
eventually  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  money  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  you  have  as  much  right  to  recall 
it  as  any  nobleman  who  may  have  fifty  thousand  pounds 
there,  with  this  difference  only,  that  you  ap  ly  for  it 
through  the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  savings' 
bank  who  are  your  trustees  in  the  matter. 

Lastly,  at  a  savings'  bank  you  receive  back  your 
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money  when  you  wish  it,  without  being  asked  what  you 
want  it  for.  If  at  any  time  you  should  desire  ten  shil- 
lings or  a  pound,  you  have  merely  to  take  your  deposit 
book  and  apply  for  it,  and  it  is  paid  you  immediately. 
Remember,  too,  that  in  a  savings'  bank  you  are  subject 
to  no  income-tax,  nor  any  other  tax.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  take  all  your  money  when  you  want  only  a 
part ;  you  may  take  out  what  you  please.  If  you  do 
not  receive  your  money  at  the  end  of  every  half-year, 
you  have  added  to  your  account  interest  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  you  have  in  the  Bank.  If  it  please  God 
that  you  may  not  want  to  receive  any  part  of  it,  and 
still  keep  on  adding  to  it,  you  will  in  a  few  years  have 
in  the  bank  something  to  comfort  you  in  sickness— pro- 
vide for  you  in  old  age — or  befriend  you  in  a  time  of 
need.  If  nothing  of  this  sort  should  happen,  you  will 
have  the  comfort  of  leaving  to  your  family  a  few  pounds, 
at  a  time  when  it  will  be  most  needed.  Think  on  these 
things— consider  well  for  whose  benefit  saviugs'  banks 
were  established — if  for  yours  fail  not  then  to  embrace 
the  advantages  held  out,  and  begin  immediately  by 
depositing  your  first  shilling. 


THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  HIND  SYSTEM. 

[The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  paper  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  by 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston.] 

Look    into    one    of    our    north    country    cottages 
during    a   winter's    evening,    and    you    will    probably 
see    assembled   the    family   group    round   a    cheerful 
coal    fire  —  which,    by    the    way,    is    an    inestimable 
blessing  to  all  classes,  but  chiefly  to  the  poor  of  this 
country — females   knitting    or   spinning  —  the    father, 
perhaps,  mending  shoes — an  art  almost  all  acquire — 
and  one  of  the  young  ones  reading  for  the  amusement 
of  the  whole  circle  ;  and  contrast  this  with  the  condition 
of  many  young  men  employed' as  farm  servants  in  the 
southern   counties,  who,  being  paid  board  wages,   club 
together  to   have  their  comfortless  meal  cooked  in  a 
neighbourhing  cottage,  with  no  house  to  call  their  home, 
left  to  sleep  in  an  outhouse  or  hay-loft,  subject  to  the 
contamination  of  idle  companions,  with  no  parent's  eye 
to  watch  their  actions  and  no  parent's  voice   to   warn 
them  of  their  errors  ;  and  say  which  situation  is  best 
calculated  to  promote   domestic  comfort,  family  affec- 
tion, and  moral  rectitude.     The  possession  of  a  cow  is 
to  the  northern  hiud  an  object  of  endeavour  and  am- 
bition.    He  cannot  marry  and  establish  himself  in  life 
without  one  ;  at  least,  he  knows  that  he  ought  not  to 
marry  till  he  can  purchase  one — and  this  is  the  first 
step  towards  independence  that  is  generally  aimed  at  ; 
salutary  alike  as  a  check  and  a  stimulus.     This  point 
gained — a  cottage  respectably  furnished,  and  a  situa- 
tion obtained  under  a  good  master — he  brings  home  his 
bride  ;  feeling  that  he  is  a  useful  and,  comparatively,  an 
independent  man.     The  situation  of  a  hind  living  upon 
the  premises,  and  hired  for  the  year,  possesses  this  de- 
cided advantage — that  in  seasons  when  employment  is 
scarce,  when  day  labourers  are  turned  adrift,  however 
unproductive  his  services  may  be  to  his  master,  his 
wages  go   on — even   months   of  confinement   from  ill 
health  produce  no  diminution  in  his  income  ;  and  thus 
it  is,  that  though  his  wages  per  day  may  seem  but  small, 
yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is  found  in  better  circum- 
stances than  those  artisans  or  labourers  by  the  piece, 
who,    though   obtaining   nominally   higher   wages,   are 
liable  to  much  loss  of  time  and  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment.    It  may  seem  hard,  at  first  sight,  that  the  farmer, 
whose  servant,  after  having  entered  upon  his  service 
for  a  year,  has  fallen  ill  and  become  unable  to  work, 
should  still  have  to  make  good  his  bargain  ;  but  such  is 
the  custom  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  family  would 
loon,  in   many  cases,  be  thrown  on  the  parish  funds. 
The  farmer  may  as  well  then  take  the   chance  of  sup- 
porting his  own  for  a  while  as  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  all  who  might  fall  into  similar 
circumstances  throughout  the  parish.     But  by  far  the 
best  reason  for  the  custom  is,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  a  master  for  having  afforded  gra- 
tuitous relief,  and  a  desire,   which   I  have   often   heard 
expressed  by  servants,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  best  services  they  could  bestow  ;  and 
surely    the   sacrifice   is   not   too  great,    if  it  saves  an 
honest    man    from  the   feeling    of  degradation,    which 
ought,  and  still  sometimes  does  attend  the  application  for 
parochial  support.     This  mode  of  engaging  and  paying 
farm  servants  is  not  only  more  conducive  to  their  wel- 
fare and  social  comfort  than  the  weekly  payment  of 
money  wages,  which  go  but  a  little  way  in  purchasing 
the  necessaries  for  a  family— are   injudiciously  laid  out, 
and    sometimes    wastefully    squandered— but    it   has 
beBides   a   strong  and  apparent    influence  upon    their 
habits  and  moral  character  ;  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  giving  to  the  peasant  the  use  of  a  garden  and  a  cow, 
with  the  certainty  of  employment ;  it  gives  him  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  produce  of  his  master's  farm,  and  a 
desire  to  secure  it  in  good  condition  ;  it  produces  a  set 
of  local  attachments  which   often   lead  to  connexions 
between  master  and  servant  of  long  continuance.     It  is 
not  a  comfortable  or  convenient  thing  for  a  man   to 
move  from  place  to  place  with  his  furniture  and  family  ; 
and,  when  he  finds  himself  well  situated,  he  has  a  strong 
inducement  to   conduct  himself  respectably,  and  give 
satisfaction    to    his  employer.       While,   on    the    other 
hand,  such  removals  being  attended  with  expense  and 
loss  of  time  to  the  farmer,  who  always  sends  his  carts 
to  bring  the  family  and  furniture  of  a  new  comer,  it  is 
his   interest    to   encourage    and    retain    a  respectable 
servant ;  and  thus  mutual  accommodation  and  respect 


are  produced.  Orderly  habits  and  respectable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  servants  produce  consideration  and 
kiud  treatment  from  their  masters  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
great  majority  of  this  class  of  our  population  come  to 
the  end  of  their  days  without  having  once  suffered  the 
degradation  of  being  on  the'  list  of  parish  paupers. 
Perhaps  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  best  proved 
by  annexiug  a  list  of  the  servants,  being  householders, 
at  this  time  resident  upon  a  considerable  farm*  in 
Northumberland,  with  a  table  showing  the  length  of 
time  that  each  has  lived  under  the  same  master,  and  the 
sum  of  money  that  remained  due  to  each  at  the  half- 
yearly  settlement  of  their  accounts  at  Martinmas  last 
(11th  November),  being  a  surplus,  arising  from  the 
labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  who  remained 
at  home,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  call 
for  in  the  course  of  the  half-year,  but  left  in  their 
master's  hands  till  the  final  settlement  of  the  half-year's 
account  : — 


Tears' 
Service. 

George  Cranston....  '25 
Alexander  Tunnah. .  12 

John  Redpath 1 

Samuel  Ewart 30 

Andrew  Gray   9 

Andrew  Elliott It 


Thomas  Robson  . . . 
James  Cranston  . .. 
Andrew  Young  ... 
Edward  Davison... 
George  Chirnside". .. 
John  Middlemas . .. 
Tliomas  Fullerton  . 


4 
20 
12 
15 

10 
3 


Cash  dme  upon  his  ac- 
count at  Martinmas. 
£    s.    d. 

8  3  tj 
15  0  i\ 

9  7  111 

5  5  9* 
7  14  41 

23  2  2" 

4  3  11 

6  12  44 

7  2  SI 

5  15  1 
5  16  7 

4  9  lOi     £ 


18  in  debt  to  his  master    7    9 


Average  13  years. 
In  the  case  of  Thomas  Fullarton,  who,  instead  of  having 
money  due  to  him,  stood  indebted  to  his  master  in  the 
sum  of  It.  9s.  Sd.,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  valuable  cow  by  death  ; 
and  being  unable  to  purchase  another,  having  a  large 
family,  was  favoured  by  his  master  with  the  loan  of 
10/.  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  which  loan,  it  is  understood, 
he  is  to  pay  off  by  instalments,  or  as  he  can  afford  ; 
which,  as  his  family  gets  up  to  be  useful,  he  will  have 
it  in  his  power  to  do.  The  existence  of  this  kind  of 
confidence  and  accommodation  may  be  adduced  as  one 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  herein  explained. 
A  master,  in  such  a  case,  frequently  gives  the  servant 
the  use  of  one  of  his  cows  until  he  can  procure  one  for 
himself;  but  the  servant  is  always  anxious  to  have  the 
credit  of  having  a  cow  of  his  own,  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd not  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  so  laudable  a  spirit. f  It  may  further  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  only  two  in  the  foregoing  list 
ever  received  parochial  aid — one,  John  Redpath,  who 
was  disabled  by  illness  from  working  for  nearly  three 
years  ;  and  George  Chirnside,  whose  father  died,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  four  very  young  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  eldest ;  but  since  the  time  that  be  was  16  years 
of  age,  the  whole  family  have  been  supported  by  their 
own  industry.  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  his  master 
in  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  which  is  now  cleared  off,  and 
the  family  are  in  good  circumstances.  In  contrasting 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  with  that 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  superior  education 
of  the  latter,  and  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  it 
upon  their  worldly  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  No  greater  stigma  can 
attach  to  parents  than  that  of  leaving  their  children 
without  the  means  of  ordinary  education,  and  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  procure  it.  In  the  school  attached 
to  almost  every  village,  one  finds  children  not  only  able 
to  read  and  write  at  a  very  early  age,  but  most  expert 
in  all  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  capable  of  extracting  the  square  and  cube  root 
with  great  expedition  and  accuracy.  And  even  the 
young  men  who  labour  in  the  fields  all  the  day  often 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening  in  school,  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  such  acquirements.  If  occupation 
alone  is  a  valuable  antidote  against  idle  and  vicious 
habits,  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  must  be  still  more  so. 
And  when  these  are  prosecuted,  not  by  gratuitous 
means,  but  by  the  produee  of  economy  and  toil,  it  be- 
speaks a  state  of  society  where  sobriety  is  habitual  and 
intelligence  is  held  in  estimation. 


results  of  our  own  operations  on  a  tract  of  bog-moor  in 
Ireland,  on  which  we  tried  the  two  methods  pursued  by 
M.  Rieffel,  the  only  material  difference  being  that  the 
plough  was  used  in  both  cases,  the  hoe  having  been 
unnecessary  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  This  wild 
hill  farm,  which  was  ecclesiastical  property,  and  held 
by  me  under  a  toties  quolies  lease,  contained  240  acres, 
and  had  never  been  cultivated  when  it  came  into  my 
possession  ;  and  of  the  entire  portion  at  least  40  acres 
were  full  of  bog-holes  and  of  no  value,  except  for  the 
small  supplies  of  indifferent  turf  which  it  yielded  for  the 
farm-bailiff  and  a  few  of  the  labourers — the  estimated 
value  of  the  whole  was  then  6s.  per  acre.  The  neces- 
sary ring-fence  being  completed  and  main  drains  cut, 
the  work  of  reclaiming  was  commenced  in  three  modes, 
regulated  by  the  varied  qualities  and  circumstances  of 
three  separate  lots. 

No.  1  contained  40  acres,  gently  sloping  to  the  west, 
and  presented  an  even  surface  of  very  coarse  sour  her- 
bage, in  whichj  Crowsfoot  (Ranuoculacese),  Plantain 
(Plantago),  and  Carexes  prevailed,  intermixed  with 
Heath,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Rushes,  sure  indi- 
cations of  excessive  moisture.  The  better  Grasses  were 
varieties  of  the  Agrostis  and  the  Nardus  stricta.  The 
depth  of  peat  before  its  subsidence  from  draining, 
averaged  18  ins.,  and  rested  on  a  subsoil  of  bluish 
argyl  resembling  marl,  but  totally  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,  with  an  intervening  stratum  of  thin  brownish 
earth  on  the  higher  parts. 

No.  2  consisted  of  the  same  quantity  of  land,  and 
more  inclined,  with  a  better  sward,  though  abounding  in 
Rushes  ;  the  subsoil  the  same  as  in  No.  I  ;  but  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  loose  brownish  earth  over  it. 

The   Treatment   of   No.  1 After    the   fences  had 

been  made,  and  main  drains  cut,  the  Rushes  were  mown, 
and  the  large  tufts  of  Heath  dug  out ;  a  light  wooden 
two-horse  plough,  with  very  sharp  irons,  was  then  em- 
ployed  straight  up  and  down  the  slope,  to  turn  the 
sward  in  furrow-slices,  1'2  ins.  wide,  and  3  ins.  deep,  in 
lands  about  18  feet  wide,  the  plough  commencing  at  the 
centre  of  each  land,  and  backing  the  first  furrow-slice, 
so  that  no  hollowappeared  in  the  middle.  The  necessary 
effect  of  ploughing  the  ley  in  shallow  and  relatively 
wide  slices,  was  that  these  were  laid  quite  flat,  as  at 
Grand  Tuan.  Some  irregularities,  however,  occurred 
in  the  work  by  the  collision  of  the  plough  with  sturdy 
tufts  of  Rushes,  which  refused  to  give  way,  or  from 
being  choked  with  Heath  or  long  Grass ;  but  such  sods 
as  were  thus  prevented  from  being  laid  evenly,  were 
easily  arranged  by  men  who  followed  to  close  them  up, 
and  when  necessary  to  skim  a  spade  along  the  edges  of 
the  slices  to  level  off  a  sufficiency  of  soil  to  fill  up 
chinks,  so  that  the  lands  presented  a  perfectly  level 
surface.  The  next  operation  was  that  of  digging  and 
chopping  into  small  portions  the  peat  in  the  furrows 
down  to  the  clay  bottom,  and  this  was  tedious,  from  the 
toughness  of  the  materials  to  be  subdued.  While  this 
labour  was  being  performed,  a  very  liberal  allowance  of 
lime  in  a  caustic  state  was  laid  down  at  convenient  dis- 
tances on  the  lands,  and  spread,  when  slaked,  over  the 
whole  surface. 

The  summer  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  this  lot 
was  in  this  state  for  the  reception  of  hay-seeds,  which 
were  sown  and  lightly  harrowed  in.  The  expence  of 
the  above  operations  may  be  thus  estimated  : — 

£  s.  <2. 
Ploughing  40  acres,  at  10s.  per  acre  . .  . .  20  0  0 
240  men  arranging  this  displaced,  at  10rf.  per  day  10  0  0 
400  men  digging  the  furrows  and  shovelling  them  16  13  4 
Rent         12    0    0 


ON  THE   STATE  OF    HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OB 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Mabtin  Doyle. 
(Continued  from  p.  171  ) 
We  shall  here  make  a  digression  from  the  general 
subject  under  consideration,  in   order  to  compare  the 


c  In  the  township  in  which  the  farm  referred  to  is  situated, 
the  poor's  and  county-rates  amount  to  la.  Zd.  per  pound  per 
annum  on  the  raci-rent.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  poor's- 
rate,  however,  is  occasioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
containing  some  tradespeople  and  artisans,  who  obtain  settle- 
ments by  servitude  or  occupation  ;  and  a  very  small  proportion, 
indeed,  by  the  agricultural  population,  The  writer  neverknew 
an  instance  of  a  regularly-hired  farm-servant,  or  hind,  applv- 
ingfor  parochial  aid  in  time  of  health,  however  large  his  family  ■ 
and  though,  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans,  assistance 
must  be  given,  we  would  say  that,  in  townships  where  the 
population  is  purely  agricultural,  (id.  in  the  pound  would  cover 
on  an  average,  the  amount  of  the  poor's-rate. 

t  Cow-clubs  are  now  established  in  various  parts,  to  purchase 
cows  for  the  members  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  them. 
The  farmers  subscribe  according  to  their  number  of  hinds,  and 
each  hind,  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  subscribes  Is.  per  quarter. 


£5S  13  4 
The  Treatment  of  No.  2 — Paring  and  Burning. — 
There  was  less  attention  necessary  as  to  the  regularity 
of  the  ploughing  ;  the  lands  were  wider,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  unturned  sward  less.  After 
the  first  ploughing  was  over,  the  plough  divested  of  the 
share,  but  furnished  with  an  extremely  sharp  coulter, 
was  yoked  with  a  single  horse  to  cut  the  furrow-slices 
across,  at  intervals  of  about  3  ft.,  after  which  the  share 
was  put  on  again,  and  (still  with  one  horse)  the  sec- 
tions were  subdivided  and  turned  over  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  the  women  and  children,  who  tossed  about 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  sods  with  forks,  to  take  their 
chance  of  weather. 

The  remainder  was  coited  up  on  edge  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  a  certain  supply  of  inflammable  material  to 
ignite  the  heaps,  or  renew  the  fires  in  case  of  their  ex- 
tinction through  the  dampness  of  the  other  sides  in  a 
flat  state  after  rain  ;  when  all  the  sods  were  sufficiently 
dry,  they  were  collected  in  equi-distant  heaps  and  in 
rows,  on  the  unploughed  sward  in  the  centre  of  each 
land.  This  arrangement  answered  a  two-fold  purpose  : 
first,  the  parts  of  the  grassy  strips  under  the  burning 
heaps  were  incinerated  without  the  labour  of  paring  ; 
and  secondly  the  remaining  unploughed  parts  were 
useful  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  inciniration  of  the  heaps 
— a  most  important  matter  towards  increasing  the 
quantity  of  ashes — for,  by  paring  off  part  of  the  sward, 
and  laying  a  sufficiency  of  it  on  the  burning  heaps  at 
night,  the  fires  were  checked  and  kept  in  a  smouldering 
state. 

The  ashes  were  then  evenly  spread,  and  the  ground 
was  ploughed  lightly  into  ridges,  and  let  on  the  con-acre 
plan,  at  the  rate  of  21.  10s.  per  acre  to  the  labourers, 
who  executed  all  the  remaining  work  at  their  own  cost. 
They  first  levelled  the  ridges  perfectly  with  spades,  pre- 
paratory to  the  planting  of  Potato  sets,  which  were 
stuck  with  the  same  implements  into  the  ground,  after' 
the  primitive  practice  pursued  in  parts  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  The  manual  labour  executed  by  them  on 
this  lot  was  considerable ;  because,  in  addition  to  what 
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has  been  mentioned,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  the  furrows 
between  the  ridges  sufficiency  deep  to  carry  oft'  all 
the  surface  water,  and  raise  some  of  the  subsoil  for  ad- 
mixture with  the  Peat.  A  second,  but  much  shallower 
digging  and  shovelling  succeeded  from  the  furrows, 
when  the  Potato-sets  appeared  over  ground. 
Expenditure  oil  the  40  acres. 

£  j.  d. 

Ploughing  20    0    0 

Cross-cutting 500 

Burning  and  spreading  ashes  ..        ..        . .  20    0    0 

Ploughing  into  ridges 15    0    0 

fient  12    0    0 


£172  0  0 
No.  1  attained  such  luxuriance,  that,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  70  tons  of  hay  were  obtained  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  of  seed,  that  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  a 
light  threshing  to  tile  hay,  which  yielded  -10/.  worth  of 
seeds.  The  hay,  being  sapless  from  the  weakness  of 
the  soil  and  from  having  fully  matured  its  seed,  was 
sold  for  1/.  per  ton.  No  cattle  or  sheep  were  allowed 
to  tread  on  the  aftermath,  though  it  was  so  luxuriant 
that,  in  its  decomposition  from  the  winter's  frost,  it  left 
several  parts  of  the  ground  on  which  it  had  lodged 
scalded,  in  familiar  phrase  ;  a  circumstance  which 
proved  that  it  would  have  been  doubly  advantageous  to 
have  turned  on  some  light  stock,  when  the  ground  was 
quite  dry.  The  rolling  of  the  Grass,  on  land  containing 
a  great  quantity  of  humus  and  its  elements,  was  in  this 
instance  superfluous  and  prejudicial. 

Tn  the  second  year  of  produce,  this  lot  of  shallow 
peat,  which  had  subsided  some  inches  and  acquired 
considerable  solidity,  yielded  another  heavy  crop  of 
hay,  of  which  the  seeds  were  lightly  shaken  out ;  but, 
as  some  natural  Grasses  had  sprung  up,  they  were 
neither  so  pure  nor  so  abundant  as  before.  I  have  no 
memorandum  or  recollection  of  the  sum  received  for 
these  seeds  ;  but  estimating  it  at  half  the  amount,  and 
the  hay  (most  of  which  was  used  for  the  fodder  and 
litter  of  cattle  on  the  farm),  at  half  the  quantity  of  the 
first  season  ;  and,  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  in  the  previous  year,  the  account  would  stand  thus  : 

Hay . .     £35    0    0 

Hay  seeds 20    0    0 


£55    0    0 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  hay  from  the 
field,  a  furrow-plough  was  set  at  work  to  clear  and 
deepen  the  furrows,  and  the  lands  were  top-dressed 
with  the  pulverised  mould  shovelled  out  from  them. 

3d  year  : — There  was  no  mowing,  and  as  the  ground 
was  sufficiently  compressed  to  bear  cattle  during  the 
summer,  it  was  grazed  accordingly. 

4th  year  :  —  As  the  sown  Grasses  (especially  the 
Holcus  lanatus)  were  failing  and  giving  way  to  the 
natural  plants,  this  field  was  ploughed  up  for  Oats  and 
Potatoes.  The  cereal  crop  abounded  in  straw,  but 
much  wanting  in  the  weight  of  grain.  The  part  de- 
signed for  Potatoes  was  very  lightly  limed  before  the 
sets  were  planted,  except  a  small  portion  which  was 
manured  with  farm-yard  dung.  The  part  so  treated 
was  let  at  3/.  per  acre,  and  the  other  at  21.  10s.  ;'the 
produce  from  the  dunged  part  was  much  better  than 
that  from  the  other,  confirming  an  opinion  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  Potatoes  is  obtained  from  a  soil  (not 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter)  to  which  both  lime  and 
animal  (or  mixed  putrescent)  manures  have  been  ap- 
plied.* Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  Oat  crop, 
late  in  September,  hay  seeds  were  sown  on  the  stubbles 
(including  a  little  White  Clover),  to  which  the  drier 
parts  of  the  moor  showed  a  predisposition,  though  Fiorin 
Grass  had  already  sprung  up,  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing the  Potato-land  was  laid  down  with  Oats  thinly 
sown  and  Grass  seeds,  open  furrows  being  lelt  as  at  first. 

I  now  advert  to  No.  2.  During  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod, this  lot  yielded  for  two  years  coarse  Potatoes 
(which  in  the  second  year  were  better  than  the  first, 
from  the  more  advanced  decomposition  in  the  soil)  not 
deficient  in  quantity,  but  so  bad  in  quality,  that  they 
were  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  As  seed  for 
other  soils  they  were,  however,  valuable,  as  Potatoes 
raised  on  peat  moors  generally  are  ;  Oats  succeeded,  of 
little  value  ;  and  a  distribution  of  Grass  seeds  com- 
pleted the  course. 

Without  entering  into  any  lengthened  discussion  as 
to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  system  of 
paring  and  burning  generally,  which  I  believe  to  be 
sometimes  both  expedient  and  beneficial,  though  fre- 
quently otherwise,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  as  the 
alkalies  producable  from  the  incinerated  surface  were 
not  in  the  present  case  absolutely  wanted  as  principals 
of  fertilisation,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
destroyed  the  organic  vegetable  matter,  which  by  the 
agency  of  lime  was  easily  reducible  to  humus,  that  great 
element  of  sustenance  to  plants.  The  salts  of  ashes  are 
fertilising,  hut  they  are  very  evanescent  in  their  effects, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  surface  herbage  was  easily 
convertible  into  humus  by  the  agenoy  of  the  plough, 
instead  of  being  for  the  most  part  dissipated,  it  was 
more  prudent,  I  conclude,  to  adopt  the  conservative 
practice.  Had  there  been  no  calcareous  manure  avail- 
able the  case  would  have  been  different,  and  paring  and 
burning  expedient.  A  surface,  abounding  in  Heath, 
Bent  Grass,  and  Rushes,  or  any  such  tough  insoluble 
plants,  may,  however,  be  pared  and  burnt  with  advan- 
tage, not  only  where  (as  in  the  case  at  issue)  there  is  an 
abundance   of  organic   substance.      But   even   where 

*  Half  the  full  allowance  of  dung,  with  half  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  lime  judiciously  afforded,  will  produce  a  far  better  crop 
of  Potatoes  than  a  full  allowance  of  either  of  those  manures 
singly.  The  lime,  however,  must  be  applied  some  months 
before  the  dung  is  used. 


there  is  little  of  it  in  the  soil,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  those  strongly  fibred  plants  are  reduced  to 
mould  and  rendered  reproductive  of  other  vegetables, 
they  are  more  quickly  brought  into  useful  activity  by 
burning  than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Since 
the  excess  of  humus  injures  vegetation,  the  burning  of 
elevated  moors  to  which  lime  cannot  be  conveyed  at 
all,  or  if  so,  in  quantities  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
humus,  and  produce  the  effects  so  remarkable  in  No.  1, 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  indispensable  to  their 
improvement.  On  moory  soil,  resting  on  a  calcareous 
bottom,  or  much  combined  with  lime  or  other  calcareous 
substance  artificially,  the  burning  of  the  surface  has 
the  best  effects,  if  it  be  judiciously  executed,  and  not 
followed  by  exhausting  cropping,  for  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal evil  of  the  practice;  with  insufficiency  of  fertilising 
manure,  it  will  on  the  whole  be  found  the  most  cheap 
and  expeditious  preliminary  to  their  amelioration. 

The  deep  mosses  often  abound  in  Heath,  which  is 
most  cheaply  got  rid  of  by  simply  setting  fire  to  it.  In 
autumn,  when  in  a  growing  state,  the  application  of  fire 
reduces  the  entire  plant  to  ashes,  which  allows  the 
natural  Grasses  to  vegetate  the  ensuing  year.  Deep 
bogs,  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  terribly 
expensive  process  of  claying  and  cultivating,  cannot  so 
easily  and  quickly  be  brought  into  condition  for  yielding 
Grass  by  any  other  method.  Even  a  sprinkling  of 
lime  on  land  so  cleared  (if  sufficiently  draiued),  will 
with  the  ashes  cause  an  immediate  springing  up  of 
Grasses.  If  Grass  seeds  be  harrowed  in,  so  much  the 
surer  will  be  the  supply.  But  as  the  fertility  occa- 
sioned by  the  deposits  from  ashes  is  of  extremely  short 
duration,  burning  the  surface  of  any  soil  merely  for  the 
sake  of  its  ashes,  without  any  real  necessity  for  doing 
so,  and  a  certainty  that  the  ashes  are  good  in  their 
qualities,  appears  to  me  a  wanton  destruction  of  vege- 
table matter.  Then  peat  produces  hardly  any  ashes  ; 
its  combustion,  therefore,  effects  but  little  towards  yield- 
ing manure,  and  unless  the  object  be  to  clear  the 
ground  of  plants  that  are  decidedly  prejudicial  and 
obstructive  of  culture,  or  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
so  readily  by  any  other  means,  or  that  no  other  manure 
than  what  arises  from  the  burning  of  the  surface-soil 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  gross  mismanagement  to  pare 
and  burn  ;  and  if  this  assertion  be  generally  true  in  the 
ease  of  peat  soil  which  abounds  in  organic  matter  and 
humus,  it  is,  a  fortiori,  more  injudicious  to  reduce  to 
ashes  the  comparatively  small  proportions  of  vegetable 
substances  contained  in  light  gravelly  or  sandy  moors 
as  some  farmers  in  England  persist  in  doing  with  far 
less  satisfactory  excuse  than  the  Breton  husbandman 
may  plead  for  the  same  practice. 


Rome  Correspondence* 

Entailed  Estates. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  most  energetic  culti- 
vation of  our  farms  is  necessary.  Certain  retarding 
causes,  however,  exist,  which  (unlike  the  malt-tax) 
might,  I  conceive,  be  removed  without  injury  to  any 
single  interest;  whilst  their  concession  would  be  a  valu- 
able boon  to  the  agriculturist,  whose  prosperity  for  a 
few  years  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dubious.  In  parti- 
cular, I  beg  to  mention  two  concessions  which  my  own 
experience  justifies  me  in  saying  would  be  of  great 
benefit.  The  first  is,  that  farmers  be  allowed  to  malt 
their  Barley  for  cattle  feeding,  suitable  precautions 
being  taken  by  the  excise  that  such  malt  be  rendered 
unfit  for  illegal  purposes.  The  second,  that  holders  of 
entailed  estates  be  empowered  to  burthen  them  with 
the  cost  of  draining  and  other  improvements  of  perma- 
nent benefit.  As  a  reader  of  your  Paper  from  its  com- 
mencement, I  am  well  aware  that  whilst  theory  is 
treated  with  the  most  liberal  courtesy,  actual  practice 
is  the  test  to  which  you  insist  upon  its  being  subjected; 
you  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  excuse  my  giving  niy  own 
case  as  an  illustration  of  the  injuries  done  by  the  re- 
strictions of  entail,  the  prohibition  from  malt  being 
common  to  every  stock  feeder.  I  hold  under  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  restrained  from  letting  his  farms  for 
terms  longer  than  7  years,  who  is  a  widower  without 
male  heir,  and  whose  landed  property  passes  from  his 
family  in  the  event  of  his  dying  and  leaving  no  son  to 
inherit.  A  considerable  portion  of  my  farm  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  thorough-draining,  subsoil-plough, 
ing,  and  liming,  but  under  present  circumstances  these 
improvements  cannot  be  prudently  undertaken  by  my 
landlord  or  myself.  It  would  be  preposterous  in  me  to 
attempt  it  unassisted, as  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  renders 
draining  here  a  laborious  and  most  expensive  opera- 
tion, and  being  confined  by  lease  to  a  five-course  shift 
of  husbandry,  no  probable  increase  of  crop  could  in- 
demnify me  during  my  lease  for  my  outlay  upon  at 
any  rate  three-fifths  of  my  land.  Situated  as  my  land- 
lord is,  he  (however  willing)  cannot  be  expected  to  in- 
cur expence  ;  be  is  but  a  life-renter,  and  naturally 
demurs  to  laying  out  capital,  which  by  his  decease  must 
be  for  ever  alienated  from  his  own  family.  But  were 
he  allowed  to  burthen  the  estate  with  the  expenditure, 
judicious  improvements  might  be  effected,  which  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say  would  ensure  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  future  value  ;  I,  as  tenant,  should  be  enabled 
to  contribute  my  mite  of  increased  supply,  and  possibly 
with  profit  to  myself ;  and  my  poorer  neighbours,  being 
employed  in  the  work,  would  gladly  become  increased 
consumers  of  increasing  produce,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  for  so  many  years  be  drawn  from  competi- 
tion in  an  overstocked  labour  market. — Curly  Tail. 

Land  Draining  Company. — Observing  a  question 
asked  in  a  late  Gazette,  by  a  gentleman  at  Leominster 
as  to  the  expence  of  erecting  a  tilery,  with  sheds,  kilns, 


pipe-machine,  &c,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  of  use 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  others  of  your  readers  who  are 
wisely  intending  effectually  to  drain  their  properties, 
if  I  direct  their  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
"West  of  England  Land  Draining  Company."  The 
purpose  of  this  company  is  to  undertake  the  whole 
trouble  and  cost  of  effectually  draining  farms  or  pro- 
perties at  so  much  the  acre,  the  company  supplying  the 
necessary  engineering  skill,  the  best  workmanship,  and 
the  draining  materials,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  offer 
the  landlord,  his  tenants,  and  land  agents  the  utmost 
security  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  and  perma- 
nently executed.  They  have  been  hitherto  acting  on  a 
small  scale,  experimentally,  but  their  operations  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  to  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  they  have  received  such  pressing  invitations 
to  extend  their  operations,  that  they  are  now  prepared 
to  embrace  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  company  is,  when  offered  a  certain  number 
of  acres  to  drain,  to  send  down  their  own  engineer  (Mr. 
Parkes,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  is  the  chief) 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  land,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c,  a  copy  of 
which  report  is  forwarded  to  the  applicant,  and  when 
approved  of  by  him  and  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
a  contract  is  entered  into  by  which  the  company  hind 
themselves  to  execute  the  work  at  so  much  per  acre,  to 
be  repaid  either  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  by 
future  instalments.  Thus  without  risk  of  failure  from 
unskilful  workmanship,  &c,  and  without  trouble  to  the 
landlord,  tenants,  or  land  agents,  the  work  is  performed 
in  the  most  permanent  and  effectual  manner.  The 
pipe-tiles  are  either  manufactured  by  the  company  at  a 
tilery  erected  for  the  purpose,  or  contracted  for  at  some 
existing  tilery,  and  the  draining  work  is  conducted  by 
labourers  living  on  the  spot  under  the  control  of  an 
experienced  fortman  sent  down  by  the  -company,  the 
whole  being  superintended  by  the  company's  engineer 
or  inspector.  The  first  report  of  the  company  will 
shortly  be  published,  and  will  show  the  great  satisfac- 
tion which  their  work  has  hitherto  given.  If  public 
money  is  lent  for  the  promotion  of  draining,  the  security 
offered  by  such  a  company  for  the  due  application  of  the 
public  funds,  will  greatly  exceed  that  which  private 
individuals  can  offer.  Further  information,  with  a  list 
of  directors,  &c,  would  be  supplied  by  the  secretary, 
Thomas  May,  Esq.,  9,  Bedford-circus,  Exeter  ;  or 
J.  Parkes,  Esq.,  Engineer  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Great  College-st.,  Westminster. — A  Drainer. 

Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers. — If  it  would  not 
interfere  with  your  fixed  arrangements,  I  would  suggest 
that  since  you  have  succeeded  in  gaining  such  a  corre- 
spondence with  Farmers'  Clubs  as  abounds  in  matter 
directly  touching  their  interests,  that  you  should,  from 
time  to  time,  request  the  correspondents  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  to  add  to  their  contributions  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods.— Archibald  Irving,  Border  House. 

Mixed  Crops. — For  the  last  two  years  I  have  adopted 
a  system  of  mixed  cropping  on  a  portion  of  my  early 
Potato  crop,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well.     The  plan  pursued  was  as  follows  : — The  Pota- 
toes were  planted   in    the  usual  way,  in  rows,  about 
21  inches  apart,  horse-hoed  twice,  and  earthed  up  about 
the  latter  end   of    May,  with   a    double  mould-board 
plough  ;  immediately  after  they  had  been  earthed  up, 
rows  of    Drumhead    Cabbages    were    planted    (2    feet 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant )  between  every  second 
and  third  row  of  Potatoes,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
rows  of  Cabbages  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  giving  nearly 
5000  plants  to  the  imperial  acre.     In  planting  the  Cab- 
bages, only  just  sufficient  earth  was   scraped  together 
to  cover  their  roots,  consequently  they  made  but  little 
progress  during  the  growth  of  the  Potatoes,  which  were 
not  at  all  in j  jred  by  them.     After  the  Potatoes  were 
taken  up,  which  was  about   the  beginning  of  August, 
the  Cabbages    had   the    benefit   of  all  the   soil,  their 
growth  was  very  rapid,  and  the  result  was  a  very  fair 
crop — a  great  many  of  them  weighing  from  15  to  20  lbs. 
each.     Last  year  I  had  about  25  acres  planted  with 
Potatoes,  from  the  produce  of  which   I  have  not  sold 
50  bushels,  and  all  I  have  remaining  sound  is  about 
enough  to  plant  the  same  extent  of  land  which  I   pur- 
posed doing  this  year  but  for  the   alarming   accounts 
of  the  disease.     In  consequence  of  the  disease  having 
made    its    appearance    in   this    year's    crop,   I    have 
come   to   the    determination   of   lessening  my  Potato 
tillage    to    about    15   acres,    and    recollecting  the   old 
adage,    "  that  half  a   loaf  is  better  than  no   bread," 
I    shall    try    the     following     plan,     which     I     think 
will  be  preferable  to  the  one  I  have  hitherto  pur-ued. 
I  intend  to  prepare,  manure,  and  to  ridge  up  the  land 
in  the   usual  way  at  21  inches  apart,  but  only  to  plant 
every  alternate  ridge  with  Potatoes,  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate ridges  to  be  filled  up  with  the  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage between  the  earlier  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  Mangold  Wurzel  and    Swedish-Turnips 
between  the  later  varieties.     Whether  the  Potato  crop 
fails  or  not  I  confidently  expect  that  the  Cabbages  will 
average  from  10  to  12  lbs.  each,  which  will  give  a  crop, 
independently  of  Potatoes,  from  22  to  26  tons  per  acre. 
Mangold  Wurzel  or  Swedes  singled  out  to  1  foot  apart 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  3  feet  6  inches  from  row  to 
row,  averaging   3^  lbs.  each,  will  give  upwards  of  19 
tons  per  acre.     If  the  Potato  crop  fails  (which  seems 
very  probable  at  present)  the  advantages  of  this  system 
must  be  apparent,  but  supposing  our  worst  fears  snould 
not  be  realised,  and  the  Potato  crop  is  not  diseased,  even 
then  I  imagine  that  the  system  will  be  a  profitable  one, 
and  that  2  acres  planted  in  alternate  rows  with  different 
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crops,  will  produce  more  than  2  acres  planted  with  the 
same  crops  distinct  from  each  other  hi  the  usual  way. 
I  shall  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  my  experiments. 
—A  Cornish  Farmer. 

Experiments  with  Manures. — In  your  answer  to  the 
queries  of  a  correspondent  lately,  you  say  "  Effects  in 
agriculture  are  very  difficult  to  affiliate  with  accuracy." 
This  is  a  truth  which  the  farmer  should  bear  well  in 
mind.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  reports 
of  the  result  of  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
manures,  of  how  little  value  they  were  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  state  of  the  land,  and  likewise  of 
the  state  in  which  it  is  left  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  for  which  the  experimental  manure  had  been 
used.  For  instance,  land  in  a  rich  state  is  sown  for  any 
given  crop,  and  one  portion  is  manured  with  guano,  and 
another  portion  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  land 
being  previouslysupplied  in  abundance  with  the  different 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  guano,  perhaps  yields 
the  largest  return  on  that  portion  to  which  the  salts 
only  had  been  applied ;  and  a  superficial  observer  con- 
cludes, that  the  salts  are  the  better  manure.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  with  certain  limitations,  they 
are  a  very  suitable  manure  ;  but  even  here,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  application  of  the  easily  soluble 
salts,  provides  only  one  or  two  out  of  the  many  iugre- 
dients  removed  by  the  crop,  and  consequently  impairs 
the  previous  fertility  of  the  soil,  whereas  the  guano 
yields  to  the  soil  nearly  every  ingredient  to  be  found  in 
the  ashes  of  the  crop,  and  some  ingredients  in  a  much 
larger  proportion,  improving  instead  of  impairing  the 
soil.  The  application  of  manure,  if  performed  with 
judgment,  will  restore  to  the  soil  all  the  ingredients  re- 
moved by  the  ash  of  the  crop ;  and  if  the  fertility  of  the 
land  is  to  be  improved,  in  a  large  proportion,  the  judi- 
cious farmer  will  ascertain  by  careful  experiments,  how 
far  an  augmentation  of  any  particular  ingredient  is  pru- 
dent and  economical.  Increased  fertility  is  of  course 
to  be  obtained  by  draining,  and  otherwise  ameliorating 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  foregoing  remarks  are 
only  intended  to  apply  to  the  application  of  manures. — 
G.  B.C. 

Amount,  not  Price  of  Produce,  the  Main  Point.— 
The  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  may  be  assured 
that  some  readers  of  that  publication  utterly  differ  from 
"  Q.  E.  D."  in  their  opinion  respecting  the  Leading 
Article  in  the  Paper  of  Feb.  7.  To  them  it  appears  a 
truly  excellent  article,  stating  a  principle  as  just  as  it 
is  important,  but  a  principle  very  much  overlooked, 
while  for  the  interest  of  the  cultivator  as  well  as  of  the 
community  it  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  "  C.  W.  H." 
is  entitled  to  high  praise  for  suggesting  such  an  im- 
portant consideration  at  a  period  when  despondency  or 
alarm  are  too  prevalent  among  that  important  class  of 
society,  the  farmers.  The  strangely  different  rate  of 
wages  for  agricultural  labour  iu  various  districts,  as 
noticed  by  "  Falcon"  in  the  Paper  of  last  week,  de- 
serves a  very  close  investigation,  with  strong  and  con- 
tinued appeals  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of 
tenants  and  landlords  in  the  districts  where  an  un- 
righteous and  impolitic  rate  of  payment  prevails. — H. 

Farm  Stables. — As  the  preservation  of  health  ought 
to  be   considered  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
curing  of  diseases,  and  as  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  proper  management  in  respect  to  feeding,  exercise, 
and  general  economy  of  the  stable,  I  consider  it  proper 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  constructing   and  ventilating 
farm-stables.     In  the  construction  of  the  stable  there 
is  nothing  so  deserving  of  attention  as  ventilation,  i.e., 
having  proper  contrivances  for  the  ready  admission  of 
fresh  air,  and  for  the  escape  of  that  which  is  noxious. 
Let  any  one  for  a  moment  consider  the  foul  atmosphere 
which   is   generated   in  a  close   stable   where   several 
horses  are  kept,  by  the  constant  exhalation  of  unwhole- 
some vapours  from  the  litter,  the  noxious  air  from  the 
lungs,  &c,  and  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  long  cata- 
logue of  diseases  to  which  improper  treatment  has  sub- 
jected the  horse.     Let  him  enter  a  stable  early  in  the 
morning,  and    it  will  afford    him  ample  proof  of  the 
noxious  state  of  the  atmosphere.     Farm  stables  are  in 
general   built  too  low  ;   the   ceiling  should   never   be 
lower  than  13  or  14  feet,  so  that  the  foul  air  may  circu- 
late in  the  higher  part,  and  find  its  escape  through 
apertures  made  in  the  ceiling.     These  apertures  should 
be  made  so  as  not  to  admit  rain,  and  to  be  readily 
opened  and  shut  inside  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pully. 
Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  by  the  windows,  which 
should  be  large  and  on  different  sides  of  the  building  ; 
80  that  when  a  cold  wind  blows  from  one  side,  fresh  air 
may  be  admitted  by  the  one  opposite.     By  this  meaus 
the  temperature  also  of  the  stable  can  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  more  accurately  if 
a  thermometer  is  kept — a  very  necessary  instrument  in 
all  buildings  where  animals  are  kept.     Light  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  stable  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  horses'  eyes  are  often  injured  by  being  kept 
in  dark  stables.     Nothing  injures  that  delicate  organ 
more  than  being  brought  out  of  a  dark  stable  into  the 
light,  particularly    if  brought   immediately   into    sun- 
shine.    Though  a  light  stable  is  desirable,  the  sun's  rays 
should    not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the    horse    while 
standing  in  his  stall  ;    this  may   be  easily  prevented. 
Nor  should  the  walls  or  ceiling  be  whitewashed,  for 
under  such  circumstances  the  eyes  of  horses  are  liable 
to  be  rendered  weak.     The  best  colour  for  the  ceiling 
and  walls  is  a  stone  colour,  which  can   easily  be  made 
hy  mixing  a  little  lamp-black  with  the  common  white- 
wash.    The   walls  of  all  buildings,  as  well  as  stables, 
should  be  built  hollow  ;  less  material  will  be  required, 


and  the  building  will  be  rendered  drier  and  warmer, 
and  will  not  cost  half  as  much  in  building  as  if  built 
solid.  [?]  The  doors  should  be  high  and  wide — what 
are  termed  folding  doors  are  preferable,  i.  e.,  doors 
which  open  in  the  middle.  In  fitting  up  the  interior, 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  size  of  the 
stalls,  which  should  never  be  less  than  6  feet  wide,  and 
the  sides  should  be  sufficiently  high  and  long  to  prevent 
any  commuuication  between  the  animals.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  argued  by  some,  that  horses  are  sociable 
animals,  and  stalls  are  not  requisite.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  when  horses  are  separated  by  stalls  they 
thrive  much  better,  and  numerous  accidents  are  pre- 
vented, as  kicking,  biting,  and  otherwise  injuring  each 
other.  Horses  should  not  be  too  much  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  motion,  as  they  too  often  are  ;  close  confine- 
ment after  hard  labour  will  too  suddenly  abate  circula- 
tion, stiffen  their  joints,  and  make  them  chilly.  The 
halters  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  animal  to 
reach  any  part  of  its  body  with  ease.  Long  halters  are 
disapproved  of  by  some  farmers,  because  of  the  animals 
entangling  themselves  ill  them  ;  but  accidents  of  the 
sort  rarely  occur.  The  floor  of  the  stable  should  be  laid 
with  hard  bricks,  as  a  smoother  surface  can  be  obtained 
than  by  flints,  and  the  horses  are  not  so  liable  to  injure 
their  knees  in  the  act  of  lying  down  and  rising  up. 
Very  little  declivity  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  urine. 
Great  inconvenience  often  occurs  from  suffering  a  horse 
to  stand  where  the  fall  in  the  stall  is  considerable.  It 
has,  however,  been  recommended,  and  is  in  use  in  many 
stables,  to  place  the  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  stall,  so 
that  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  animal  may  stand  on 
a  level.  This  is  the  best  plan  for  horses.  In  what- 
ever way  the  stall  is  made,  the  fall  should  never  exceed 
1  inch  in  10  feet.  The  gutter  if  placed  behind  should 
be  broad  and  very  shallow.  Where  a  stable  is  properly 
attended  to  scarcely  any  gutter  is  necessary.  Iron 
racks  are  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  which  should  be 
fitted  up  so  that  the  animal  can  feed  with  the  greatest 
ease  ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  fit  the  racks  in  one  corner 
on  a  level  with  the  manger,  so  that  the  animal  may  feed 
as  he  does  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  manger  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  slide  into  the  wall  like  a  drawer, 
and  should  be  rather  deep  and  wide,  which  will  prevent 
them  from  throwing  out  their  food  with  their  noses, 
which  often  occurs  where  shallow  mangers  are  used, 
particularly  when  chaff  or  cut  hay  is  mixed  with  their 
Oats.  I  hope  the  above  remarks  will  induce  some  of 
your  readers  to  come  forward  on  this  subject,  for  it  is 
shameful  iu  some  parts  of  the.  United  Kingdom  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  the  companion  and  co-labourer  of 
man  is  fed  and  sheltered. — Juhn  M'Jntosh. 

Rye  an  Exhausting  Crop. — It  is  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  Rye,  when  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds,  is  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  and  that  no  other  corn  will  grow 
for  some  time  after  it.  I  have  for  several  years  culti- 
vated it  without  finding  it  so  injurious  as  many  assert, 
but  still  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  not  very  much 
impoverishing  the  land.  Now,  if  it  be  so  exhausting, 
what  is  the  cause  ?  It  generally  produces  the  same 
quantity  of  corn  as  Wheat  (viz.  about  5  qrs.),  and 
rather  more  straw  ;  and  upon  referring  to  the  analyses 
of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  by  Sprengel,  I  find  that  in 
100,000  parts  of  the  grain  and  100,000  parts  of  the 
straw,  Rye  contains  of  lime  300  parts,  whereas  Wheat 
contains  336  parts,  and  Barley  660.  Again,  of  Mag- 
nesia, Rye  contains  56  parts,  but  Wheat  722,  and  Bar- 
ley 256,  and  Oats  89.  Of  phosphoric  acid,  Rye  contains 
101  parts,  Wheat  210,  and  Barley  370.  Of  silica,  Rye 
contains  2461  parts,  Wheat  3270,  Barley  5038,  and 
Oats  6564.  On  the  other  hand,  Rye  contains  575  of 
potash  and  soda,  while  Wheat  contains  only  514  ;  but 
Barley  796,  and  Oats  1154  ;  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  Rye 
contains  193,  Wheat  87,  Barley  117,  and  Oats  114. 
Therefore,  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  Rye  contaius 
less  than  either  Wheat  or  Barley  ;  also  less  magnesia 
and  silica  than  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats — more  sulphuric 
acid  than  either,  and  more  potash  and  soda  than  Wheat, 
but  less  than  either  Barley  or  Oats.  When,  however, 
we  consider  that  very  frequently  Oats  and  Barley  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  per  acre  as  Wheat,  we  shall  have 
to  double  the  component  parts  of  each,  which  will  make 
it  appear  that  Rye  is  lar  less  exhausting  of  each  com- 
ponent than  either  Oats  or  Barley,  and  in  most  instances 
less  than  Wheat. — B.  J.  W.  [Rye  is  generally  grown 
on  poorer  soils  than  either  Wheat  or  Barley  or  Oats — 
that  is,  on  soils  which,  haviug  less  of  all  those  fertilising 
matters  to  spare,  will  suffer  more  from  the  abstraction 
of  any  of  them.  The  opinion  to  which  you  allude  may 
have  arisen  in  that  way.] 


Sfeoa'etfes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 
A  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  18th  of 
March  ;  present,  Thos.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  iu  the 
chair  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  F. 
Burke,  Esq.;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  Geo.  Kimberley,  Esq.  ;  John 
Kinder,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  H. 
Aylmer,  Esq. ;  H.  Bailliere,  Esq.  ;  S.  Bencroft,  Esq.  ; 
Rev.  J.  Bonham  ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  W.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.; 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Greene,  Esq.  ;  W.  Leve- 
son  Gower,  Esq.  ;  A.  Majendie,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  j  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ,  H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  Capt. 
Rushout ;  Rev.  T.  P.  Slapp  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  j.  Swin- 
burne, Esq. ;  T.  Turner,  E^q.  ;  and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 


Duncan,  William  George,  Great  Houghton  House,    North- 
amptonshire 
Levi,  William,  Newport-Pagnel,  Bucks 
Smedley,  Charles  E.  B.,  Edinmoutb,  Kelso,  Roxburghshire 
Parkyns,  Thomas,  Ruddington,  Nottinghamshire 
Hereford,  Viscount,  Tregoyd,  Hay,  Herefordshire 
Clayton,  John,  Chesters,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Ogden,  William  Bernard,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Longridge,  William  Smith,  Bedlington  Iron  Works,  North- 
umberland 
Hawdon,  Robert,  Morpeth,  Northumberland 
White,  John  Brown,  Little  Bedwyn,  Marlborough,  Wilts 
Bolam,  William,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Redman,  John,  Froxfield,  Marlborough,  Wilts 
Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  M.P.,  Acton  House,  Felton,  North- 
umberland 
Ogle,  Charles,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Cresswell,  Oswyn  Baker,  Cresswell,  Morpeth, Northumberland 
Commerell,  William  Augustus,  Stroud,  Horsham,  Sussex 
Scarth,  James,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Dawson,  William  Edward,  Plumstead  Common,  Kent 
Littlewood,   William,    Bramley   Moor   Farm,    Chesterfield, 

Derbyshire 
The  names  of  20  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  communicated  to  the  Council  the 
mottoes  of  four  essays,  which  the  Judges  have  declared 
to  be  the  winners  of  the  Society's  Prize,  in  each  of  the 
respective  classes  in  which  they  had  competed  ;  and 
the  sealed  motto  papers  containing  the  author's  names, 
being  delivered  to  the  Chairman,  and  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  Council,  the  adjudications  were  found 
to  stand  as  follows  :  — 

1.  To  George  Nicholls,  Esq.,  of  17,  Hyde  Park- 
street,  London :  the  Prize  of  30/.  or  a  piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer,  so  far  as  it  may  be  promoted  by  private 
exertion,  without  legislative  enactment. 

II.  To  W.  C.  Spoonee,  Esq.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
of  Southampton  :  the  Prize  of  10/.  or  a  piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  account  of  the  use 
of  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  as  a  manure. 

III.  To  Thomas  Cooke  BuRROUGHES,Esq.,  of  Gazeley, 
near  Newmarket :  the  Prize  of  10/.  or  a  piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  account  of  the 
Cultivation  of  White  Mustard. 

IV.  To  Thomas  Rovvlandson,  Esq.,  of  59,  St.  Ann- 
street,  Liverpool :  the  Prize  of  50/.  or  a  piece  of 
Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  report  on  the 
Farming  of  North  Wales. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. — 1.  A  letter  from 
Lord  Portman,  the  President  of  the  Society,  informing 
the  Council,  that  the  Potatoes  raised  by  his  lordship 
from  diseased  tubers,  in  dry  heat,  and  in  pots  well 
drained,  had  been  examined  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  quite  sound. 

2.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Western  Canada, 
addressed  to  Lord  Portman,  on  circumstances  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  malady  has  had  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  acid  matter  generated  under 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  Potato,  especially  in  the 
coloured  varieties. 

3.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wilmot,  of  Coun- 
don,  near  Coventry,  on  the  raising  of  Potatoes  from 
seeds,  in  this  country  and  in  Australia ;  with  specimens 
of  the  result  of  his  cultivation,  and  an  offer  to  send  a 
supply  of  such  Potatoes  for  any  experiments  the  Council 
might  direct  to  be  made  with  them. 

4.  A  Report  from  Mr.  Cherry  (Veterinary-Surgeon 
to  the  Army)  of  the  directions  given  by  Marshall  in  his 
"  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,"  (vol.  2,  page  51)  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1788,  for  raising  Potatoes  from  seeds. 

5.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Greene,  of  Greene- 
ville,  Co.  Kilkenny,  of  the  directions  for  saving  the 
Potato-apple  for  seed,  issued  at  Berlin  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

6.  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Williams,  of  Llanfairynghormy,  in  Angle- 
sey, on  the  result  of  his  Potato  crop  j  on  his  long  expe- 
rience that  single  Potato-sets,  if  they  grow,  give  a  far 
better  crop  than  whole  Potatoes  ;  and  on  the  fact  that 
40  years  ago,  Capt.  Jones  introduced  to  his  notice  a 
scoop  sent  him  from  London,  with  which  the  eyes  were 
taken  out  singly,  leavingjthe  bulk  of  the  Potato  for  use. 

7.  A  statement  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed,  of  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  trials  he  had  recommended 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  allotments  at  Woolwich,  of 
planting  the  peeling  of  the  Potato  in  which  the  part 
near  one  of  the  eyes  was  cut  deeper  than  the  rest.$ 

8.  Remarks  on  the  Potato  disease,  from  Mr.  John 
Hull,  of  Tarleton,  near  Ormskirk. 

9.  A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, that  some  economical  mode  should  be  devised  for 
applying  the  decayed  Potatoes,  when  dried,  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  thrown  away 
entirely  to  waste. 

10.  Mr.  Curtis  presented  a  French  work  on  the  part 
of  M.  Guerin-Menevill",  the  author,  relating  to  the  in- 
sects observed  to  the  present  time  in  diseased  Potatoes, 
and  containing  engraved  illustrations  of  their  character 
and  structure. 

11.  A  notice  from  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.P., 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  a  friend  to  obtain  for 
M.  Ouvrard,  the  distinguished  French  Financier,  at 
present  iu  this  country,  leave  to  submit  to  the  Council 
his  statement  of  a  new  mode  of  managing  farm-yard 
manure.  The  Council  accordingly  appointed  such 
statement  to  be  laid  before  them  at  the  ensuing  weekly 
meeting. 

12.  A  letter  on  draining,  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Devizes. 

The  Council  thenadjourned  to  Wednesday  the  25th  inst. 


12.— 1846.] 
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AUKICL'LTURAL  SUCIEI'Y  OF  IRELAND. 

March  5. — The  secretary  having  addressed  letters  to 
the  parties  who  had  competed  for  the  gold  medals  for 
thorough  draining  last  year,  relative  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  land  by  the  process,  the  following  answers 
were  read  in  reply  thereto  : — 

."TEE  MARQUIS  OF  WATERFORD'sTeSTATES, 
LONDONDERRY. 

"  Drumagosker,  Newtownlimavady, 
17th  February,  1  4t». 

"Sir,  I  have  beenTJrequested  by  J.  B.  Beresford, 
Esq.,  to  make  out  a  report  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced and  increased  value  of  the  land  thorough  drained 
on  the  estate  of  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  county  of  Londonderry,  and  shown  for  competi- 
tion for  the  gold  medal,  presented  to  that  Society  last 
year  by  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  of  exaggerated  state- 
ments being  made  by  me,  I  requested  as  many  of  the 
tenants  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
to  send  me  a  just  statement  of  the  effects  thorough- 
draining  had  produced  on  their  farms,  and  also  to  state, 
to'the  best  of  their  opinion,  what  their  drained  land 
was  worth  to  them  now,  above  what  it  was  previous  to 
that  improvement  taking  place  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  reluctance  on  their  part  to  admit  freely  the 
benefit  they  have  derived  ;  for  although  I  requested  a 
great  many  to  send  me  an  account  how  their  drained 
land  had  paid  them,  I  have  only  received  returns  from 
15,  all  of  which  are  highly  satisfactory,  but  only  12  of 
them  give  the  improved  value  of  their  land  ;  but  as  re- 
turns were  asked  from  tenants  without  any  selection,  I 
consider  the  statements  of  the  12  may  be  justly  applied 
as  an  average  of  all.  The  following  abstract  is  taken 
from  their  reports  : — 
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3  Cropped  since  with  Potatoes,  Oats,  and  Flax,  all 
of  which  were  excellent  crops,  and  particular 
reference  is  made  to  the  quality  of  the  Flax  as 
being  the  best  ever  raised  on  the  same  farm, 
and  previous  to  draining  the  sowing  of  Flax 
would  not  have  been  attempted. 

|  Cropped  with  Potatoes,  270  bushels  per  statute 
acre. 

$  Ditto  with  Oats,  worth  51.  per  statute  acre,  and 
Flax  value  for  SI.  per  ditto. 

^  Ditto  with  Flax  and  Potatoes,  both  of  which 
were  good. 

£  Ditto  with  Potatoes,  Oats,  and  Flax,  all  of  which 
were  good  crops. 

i  Ditto  with  Oats,  and  quality  of  ground  very 
much  changed. 

J   Ditto  with  Flax,  crop  worth  SI.  per  statute  acre. 

J  Ditto  with  Oats  and  Potatoes,  ground  formerly 
rough  and  marshy. 

$  Ditto  with  Oats,  worth  SI.  per  statute  acre,  and 
Flax  worth  SI.  Ss. 

^   Ditto  with  Potatoes,  a  good  average  crop. 

J  jDitto  with  Potatoes,  Oats,  and  Flax,  all  good 
crops  where  formerly  the  same  ground  could 
I    scarcely  be  cultivated. 

$  (Same  kind  of  crops  and  reference  as  No.  11. 

"  Although  there  is  a  great  change  on  the  land  that 
has  been  drained,  still  the  full  benefit  of  it  has  not  been 
realised,  as  the  subsoil  plough  has  only  been  used  on 
some  few  farms — few  small  farmers  having  horses  suffi- 
cient to  do  that  important  part  of  improvement ;  still 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  most  of  all  those  who  plant  Potatoes 
on  their  drained  land  making  their  ridges  across  the 
drains,  and  digging  up  the  furrows  between  the  ridges, 
being  the  only  method  the  small  farmer  can  adopt  to 
effect  his  purpose.  I  may  also  mention  that  the  crops 
growing  on  the  i  drained  land  last  year  were  much 
superior  to  those  on  the  undrained,  and  could  easily  be 
pointed  out  by  their  uniform  appearance,  not  having 
that  short  and  scalded  look  about  the  furrows  that  the 
crops  growing  on  the  undrained  land  had.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  Flax  grown  on  drained  land  on  this 
estate  last  year,  and  some  of  it  on  land  which,  before 
being  drained,  was  not  considered  worth  ploughing,  but 
the  Flax  has  yielded  a  return  of  101.  per  statute  acre. 
— William  M'Leish,  Agriculturist. 

"Edward  Bullen,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c." 

"  THE  EARL  OF  ERNE'S  ESTATES.— CROlt  CASTLE, 
COUNTY  FERMANAGH. 
_  "27th  February,  1846. 

"Sir,  in  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  -1th  of 
February  instant,  requesting  me  to  state  the  nature 
and  effects  produced  upon  the  lands  drained  upon  the 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  which  were  in  competition 
for  the  Society's  gold  medal  last  year,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  have  found  the  results  from  it  in  every  instance 
most  satisfactory  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  found  the 
first  outlay  repaid  by  the  two  succeeding  crops.  I  never 
drained  land  that  I  did  not  subsoil  from  16  to  18  inches 
deep  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  following, 
which  is  indispensible  in  my  mind  on  all  varieties  of 
soil ;  however,  I  prefer  snbsoiling  two  years  after 
draining,  particularly  on  weighty  clay  lands.  The  last 
two  years  I  have  drained  all  the  lea  lands  that  were  in- 
tended to  be  broken  up ;  the  previous  year  I  break 
them,  thus  leaving  the  subsoiling  to  be  done  the  second 
year  after  the  draining.  With  regard  to  the  increased 
value  of  land,  I  consider,  after  the  draining  and  snb- 
soiling, the  value  of  the  land  is  increased  one-half. 
The  extent  of  the  land  drained  under  my  inspection  for 
the  last  12  years,  has  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  20  to  100  acres  yearly  ;  all  of  which  were 
done  with  tiles,  and  in  most  cases  the  tiles  were  laid 


upon  soles,  which  method  of  draining  I  consider  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best  stone  drains.  Where  land 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  deeply  wrought,  and  well 
manured,  the  most  unpromising  sterile  soil  becomes  a 
deep  rich  loam,  rivalling  in  fertility  the  best  natural 
land  in  the  country,  and  from  being  fitted  for  raising 
only  scanty  crops  of  common  Oats,  will  bear  good  crops 
of  from  12  to  18  barrels  of  Wheat ;  24  to  30  barrels  of 
Barley  ;  and  from  27  to  36  barrels  of  early  Oats,  per 
Irish  acre,  besides  superior  crops  of  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
and  Mangold  Wurzel.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
all  the  advantages  of  dry  and  deep  land,  where  every 
operation  in  husbandry  is  facilitated  and  cheapened  by 
requiring  less  seed  and  less  manure  to  produce  full 
effect,  and  with  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  land 
early  in  a  condition  for  sowing,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  this  precarious  climate. — Peter 
Cowan,  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Erne. 
"To  Edward  Bullen,  Esq.,  Secretary,  <fcc." 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Darlington. — The  best  mode  of  preparing  the  Land, 
planting,  rearing,  and  preserving  the  Potato  Crop. — 
Feb.  2. — H.  Dean,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  proposed  the  subject,  said  :  For  the  last  six  years 
I  have  been  a  Potato  grower,  and  tried  various  methods, 
but  with  little  success  ;  but  latterly  I  determined  to 
change  my  system,  and  will  now  give  you  an  outline  of 
the  plan  I  have  adopted.  I  give  my  land  intended  for 
Potatoes  the  first  ploughing  in  the  autumn  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  7  inches  ;  a  second  ploughing  is  then  given 
in  January  or  February ;  then,  after  the  land  is  properly 
worked  and  cleaned  I  apply  two  chaldrons  of  lime  per 
acre,  and  when  ready  for  planting  I  have  my  manure 
carted  on  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  at  the 
rate  of  about  12  loads  per  acre.  I  then  commence 
planting  as  follows  :  after  one  bout  with  the  plough,  the 
sets  are  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  at  9  inches 
apart  in  the  furrow,  and  the  manure  which  was  pre- 
viously spread  over  the  surface  is  raked  into  the  furrow 
upon  the  sets  from  off  the  width  of  about  2  feet ;  the 
ploughing  is  then  proceeded  with,  the  sets  are  ploughed 
in  the  first  bout,  then  another  bout  is  ploughed,  in  which 
furrow  other  sets  are  planted,  and  the  manure  raked 
in  as  before.  By  this  means,  the  distance  betwixt  the 
rows  is  about  2  feet,  that  is  taking  a  foot  at  each  furrow 
slice,  and  the  land  instead  of  being  in  ridges  according 
to  the  usual  method,  is  left  with  a  fiat  surface,  and  by 
this  means  I  conceive  it  will  bear  a  droughty  season 
much  better,  besides  the  crows  cannot  so  easily  pull  out 
the  sets.  My  sets  are  always  cut  on  the  day  they  are 
used  ;  they  are  planted,  manured,  and  ploughed  in 
immediately  ;  the  plants  w-hen  up  are  cleaned  in  the 
usual  way*,  but  in  consequence  of  their  being  planted 
level,  I  think  they  take  less  cleaning  than  when  in 
ridges.  I  afterwards,  when  the  plants  are  of  a  proper 
size,  mould  them  up  with  the  plough  in  the  usual  way, 
and  when  in  flower  I  have  about  half  the  flowers  plucked 
off,  which  has,  I  believe,  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  Potato,  as  in  consequence  of  the  flower 
being  gathered  there  is  less  support  required  for  the  top 
seed  or  apple.  Last  October,  when  I  took  up  my  crop, 
which  was  remarkably  good  for  the  description  of  land, 
it  being  at  least  300  bushels  per  acre  (and  this  upon 
land  that  had  been  previously  considered  incapable  of 
growing  Potatoes  at  all) ;  they  certainly  had  the  prevail- 
ing disease  of  last  season,  though  slightly ;  the  Potatoes 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  root  being  comparatively  sound, 
whilst  those  that  were  diseased  were  near  the  top,  but 
there  were  very  few  diseased  at  all.  In  storing  my 
Potatoes  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  up  in  pies 
in  the  field,  but  conceiving  that  Potatoes  do  not  keep 
so  well  when  the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  I  place  rows 
of  draining  tiles  through  the  bottom  of  each  pie  whilst 
storing  them,  and  by  that  means  currents  of  air  are 
continually  passing  through  the  heap ;  in  frosty  weather 
I  keep  the  outer  ends  of  the  tiles  stuffed  with  straw, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from  entering  those  air  flues 
to  the  injury  of  the  Potatoes. — A  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed, into  which  several  of  the  members  entered  pretty 
largely,  and  detailed  their  usual  practice,  but  most  of 
them  had  been  occasionally  subjected  to  partial  failure 
from  the  disease  called  dry  rot,  of  which  no  one 
seemed  capable  of  clearly  explaining  the  causes,  or  of 
tracing  it  satisfactorily  to  its  source  :  as  also  the  blight 
of  last  season,  which  was  still  less  understood. — Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Urleynook,  was  of  opinion  that  the  blight 
of  last  season  originated  from  the  effects  of  a  very 
strong  wind  which  took  place  when  the  Potato  tops 
were  full  of  sap  and  vigour,  and  which  so  far  in- 
jured and  enfeebled  the  plant  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  any  gas  or 
vapour  detrimental  to  their  healthy  growth,  and 
by  this  means  the  disease  of  last  season  had  been  gene- 
rated ;  he  also  stated  that,  in  this  opinion,  he  had  been 
borne  out  by  a  very  extensive  Potato  grower.  Other 
members  of  the  club  attributed  it  to  the  early  frosts 
which  had  attacked  the  plants  at  a  time  when  wet,  and 
unable  to  resist  their  influence. — Mr.  Walton,  the  vice- 
chairman,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  falling  off  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Potato  had  been  going  on  imper- 
ceptibly for  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  long  before  it 
began  to  show  itself ;  and  now  when  the  constitution 
had  become  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  Potatoes  a 
really  hazardous  crop  to  cultivate,  it  became  very  im- 
portant that  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  cultivation  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  so  spirited 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  as  had  taken  place  that  after- 
noon.-—Jlr.  Thomas  Dixon,  the  honorary  secretary,  | 


supported  Mr.  Walton  in  his  views,  and  gave  it  as  his 
most  decided  opinion  that  the  main  cause  of  failure  in 
the  disease  called  dry  rot,  proceeded  from  the  impaired 
constitution  of  the  Potato,  brought  on  by  injudicious 
and  improper  treatment  ;  the  principal  part  of  which 
was  by  cutting  Potatoes  for  seed,  and  by  late  planting. 
He  considered  it  a  bad  plan  to  cut  Potatoes  for  seed  at 
all,  it  being  much  safer  and  better  to  pick  out  and  plant 
the  smaller  sized  Potatoes ;  for,  by  cutting  Potatoes  for 
sets,  and  more  particularly  in  a  late  season,  a  very 
serious  injury  frequently  takes  place  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  natural  juices  of  the  Potato,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Now,  although  this  mode  might  have  been 
adopted  year  after  year  for  some  time  without  any  per- 
ceptible disadvantage,  yet  from  the  experience  he  had 
had  as  a  Potato  grower,  he  felt  quite  convinced  that 
each  time  that  Potatoes  were  cut  for  planting,  it  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  constitution,  until  at  last  it 
became  so  far  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of  vigorous 
and  certain  vegetation  when  cut,  or  when  placed  under 
any  other,  even  the  slightest  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. But  although  the  constitution  might  be  in- 
jured to  rather  a  serious  extent,  yet  his  impression  was, 
that  if  care  was  taken  in  ordinary  seasons,  there  was 
little  fear  of  failure  ;  and  the  method  that  he  would  re- 
commend was,  to  plant  whole  Potatoes  instead  of  cut 
ones  ;  to  plant  early,  say  in  March  or  April ;  to  plant 
pretty  deep,  and  always  to  lay  the  manure  upon  the  sets 
in  the  rows.  If  these  matters  were  strictly  attended  to 
in  all  cases,  he  believed  there  would  be  few  complaints 
of  failure  from  dry  rot. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing no  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr. 
Pearson's  method  was  considered  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  members,  and  the  Chairman  recom- 
mended it  to  be  further  tried,  in  order  that  its  general 
merits  may  be  better  known.  The  subject  fixed  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  2d  of  March  is,  "  The  best  Mode  of 
Treatment  for  Breeding;Ewes,  particularly  during  the 
Lambing  Season." 


Farm    Memoranda. 

Island    of    Islay.  —  Feb.   2. — The   1st  month  of 
spring  commenced  yesterday  with  a  calm,  clear,  cool 
day.     Since  the  middle  of  October  there  had  not  been 
three  consecutive   dry   days,  and  never  any  frost   or 
snow  lay  for  one  whole  day,  except  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills.     The  land  is  very  wet,  and  ploughing  far 
behind.     There  is  a  prejudice  in  Islay  against  early 
ploughing  of  stubble  land,  and  it  is  said  that  the  land 
is  so  weak  that  it  is  hurtful  to  plough  too  early.     How- 
ever, as  agriculture  is  improving  fast  in  Islay,  perhaps 
that  idea  may  be  changed,  especially  as  respects  land 
full  of  rooted  weeds.      This  morning  was  clear   and 
sunny,  and  the  small  birds  began  to  chirp   cheerily. 
The  common  Whin  or  Furze,  and  the  common  Daisy, 
with  its  crimson- tipped  flowers,  are  the  only  wild  plants 
that  as  yet  are  in  bloom  to  welcome  the  spring.     On 
the  3d,  there  was  rain  after  mid-day  ;  4th,  snow  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills,  and  showery,  dull,  and  dreary ; 
5th,  clear  and  cold  ;  6th,  cold  and  damp  ;  7th,  very 
high  wind  last  night  and  this  morning  ;  8th,  showers  of 
hail.     Two  vessels  of  from  50  to  80  tons  left  Lochindal 
with  Potatoes,  for  Ireland,  last  week,  being  the  first 
cargoes  from  that  Loch  this  season.     The  price  of  one 
is  10s.  and  of  the  other  12s.  per  Islay  boll ;  3  bolls 
are  reckoned  to  make  a  ton.     The  cargo  at  12s.  was  of 
picked  quality,  and  reckoned  to  be  fit  for  seed.     On 
the  9th  and  10th,  there  was  fine  clear  hard  frost,  being 
the  only  whole  days  of  frost  that  have  been  in  Islay 
this  season.     11th,  a  fine  dry  thaw ;  ploughing  has  now 
fairly  commenced  on  the  leas,  and  there  is  much  land 
with   seaweed   spread   over  it  ready  for  being  turned 
over.     19th,  a  ploughing  match  of  the  Islay  Agricul- 
cultural  Association  took  place  this  day,  on  a  lea  field 
upon  the  Islay  House  home-farm.     Thirteen  competi- 
tors ploughed  in  one  class,  and  six  in  another  ;  and  the 
work  in  both  classes  was  executed  in  a  style  that  would 
not   discredit  any  like  number  of   ploughmen  of  any 
district  in   the   kingdom.     On   20th,  the   wind  veered 
round  by  the  west,  to  the  south-west,  and   still   the 
weather  continued  fine  till  the  morning   of  the  23d, 
when  some  rain  fell.     During  last  week  some  Wheat 
was  sown,  and  Potatoes  planted.     24th,  wet  and  stormy, 
and  the  wind  south.    25th,  wet  in  morning.    26th,  27th, 
and  28th,  wind  still  southward,  and  the  weather  has 
been  damp,  but  not  very  wet ;  yet  it  has  prevented 
those  who  had  begun  to  sow  Wheat   from  finishing. 
Wheat  growing  has  been  only  lately  introduced  amongst 
the  tenantry  of  Islay ;    but  when  properly  managed, 
and  on  soils  adapted  to  that  grain,  it  has  succeeded 
well,  and  great  returns  from  the  quantities  sown  have 
been  reaped  ;  nay,  even  immense  produce  of  grain  has 
been  in  some   places  talked  of.     Spring  sowing  seem 
as  yet   to   have   succeeded  best.      Several  cargoes  '* 
Potatoes  have  left  the  island  during  February  for  F6" 
laud   and  Ireland.     The  prevailing  epidemic   att">Ke(* 
Potatoes  here  and  elsewhere.     Many  intelligent  gi-wers 
say  they  have  had  a  half  diseased,  and  of  th'  half 
they  might  get  some  use,  previous  to  this  time,  ft-'  cattle 
or   otherwise  ;   but  on  many  farms,  and  wit1  many 
cottars,  and  people  who  rent  small  lots,  there las  been 
a  total  loss  of  large  quantities  of  Potatoes.   However, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  plenty  fr  seed)  and 
that  no  famine  will  take  place  in  this  islar^- — -f**  C.  "'* 
March  2,  1846. 

Draining  at  Streatham.  —  I  beg  t)  hand  you  the 
particulars  of  a  field  lately  drained  on  the  estate  ot 
John  Bowes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  where  this  0'stem  of  draajmS 
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is  now  carried  out  to  a  great  extent.  Upwards  of 
700,000  tiles  are  laid  in  per  year.  The  subsoil  in  this 
instance  was  very  strong  and  retentive,  so  much  so  that 
the  workmen  were  often  obliged  to  hack  it.  By  the 
accompanying  sketch  you  will  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  field  has  been  done  : — 


[Mar.  21, 


The  whole  of  the  drains  are  delivered  at  one  outlet  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  field.  The  first  drain, 
2J  feet  deep,  was  started  at  20  feet  from  and  parallel  with 
the  east  fence,  and  so  continued  at  a  distance  of  18  feet 
apart  or  nearly  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  inclination 
of  the  furrow  for  each  drain  to  the  west  fence,  where 
the  ridges  begin  to  butt.  The  cross  drains  are  the  mains, 
varying  in  depth,  according  to  the  level  of  the  land, 
from  3  to  4^  feet,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  outlet  for  the 
furrow  drains.  The  tiles  used  for  the  furrow  drains 
are  from  the  No.  1,  are  15|  inches  long;  and  for  the 
main  drains,  from  the  No.  2,  are  of  Mr.  Charnock's 
"Economic"  Machine;  the  supply  of  which  (No.  2) 
being  short,  the  main  drains  were  completed  with  two, 
and  in  some  parts  three  tiles  thus  (A).  The  drains 
were  cut,  laid,  and  filled  in  at  the  prices  below  stated, 
at  per  rood  of  21  feet ;  contents  of  the  field  lfi  acres. 

Per  rood.  £  s.  d. 
47  roods  of  treble  tile  drain,  4  ft.  deep,  at  Is.  2d.  1116 
21  „  „  „         3£        „      at  Is.    Od. 

28J  „  „  „  3  „      at  0s.  lOd. 

113  double        ,,         3  „      at  0s.    Sd. 

18  „  „  „  4  „      at  Is.    Od. 

16981         ,,      single         „         2J         „     at  0s.    6d. 

},940  No.  1  drain  tiles,  at  19s.  per  thousand 

at  28s.  „  

at  16s.  ,,  


away  ;  and  take  it  in  ^another  point  of  view,  the  land 
drained  at  a  depth  of  2J  or  3  feet  must  be  sooner  acces- 
sible to  the  farmer  for  sowing  and  cultivating  his  crop 
than  at  5  feet  deep,  not  an  unimportant  object  with  our 
precarious  climate,  and  on  a  majority  of  our  land  which 
is  cold  and  retentive. — J.  D.,  Streatham. 


1296  No.  2 
470  Soles 


1   1 

0 

1     3 

9 

4     4 

9 

0  18 

0 

42    9 

3 

32    4 

10 

1  16 

3 

0    7 

6 

£85  16  10 
The  above  was  done  by  the  landlord  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  bailiff,  on  which  a  per  centage  is 
charged.  The  following  are  the  charges  borne  by  the 
tenant  in  addition  to  the  per  centage  on  the  above.  In 
this  case,  the  tenant  not  having  time  he  let  the  leading  ; 
the  tiles  to  be  laid  down  alongside  of  each  drain 
within  reach  ;  length  of  lead  about  four  miles  : — 

leading  35,706  drain  tiles  at  7s.  3d.  per  thousand  . .  £12  18  10 
Leading  Spruce  tops  and  branches  to  cover  tiles  ....  2  8  0 
Covering  tiles  with  ditto,  at  Bd.  per  acre 0    8    0 


Tenant's  proportion  of  cost 15  14  10 

a  total  cost  of  £  101  lis.  Sd.,  or  £6  6s.  lljd. 


Thus  makin 
per  acre. 

The  field  was  in  Oat  stubble  for  fallow,  since  ploughed 
with   four  horses   at  an  average   depth   of  9   inches, 
1   draught  ploughing   \\  statute  acres  per  day.     It  is 
intended  to  stir  it  across  with  four  horses,  and,  if  the 
season  be  favourable,  to  take  a  crop  of  Turnips  off  it. 
It  is  anticipated  from  the  above  outlay  of  capital  that 
an  increase  of  full  one-third   will  be  obtained  in  the 
produce  and  bulk  of  crop,  thus  securing  the  means  of 
further  improving  the  land  by  the  increased  quantity 
of  manure  made  in  the  fold-yards,  &c,  consequent  on 
the  increase  of  crop.     Other  great  advantages  will  be 
gained — the   land   will    be    easier    worked    and    kept 
clean,  green  crops  grown  instead  of  bare  fallows,  also  a 
greater  surface  for  the  growth  of  some  crops  will  be 
obtained,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.     The  land  being  laid 
as   flat   as  possible,  water-furrowing,  as   practised  on 
heavy   undrained   lands,   will    not   be    required,     say 
gain    of    surface   on    every   ridge    of  9   feet     to    be 
6  inches    at    the    least,    or    for  every   18  acres   one 
acre  gain.     It  has  been   invariably  observed  in  this 
neighbourhood    that   when    the    land    has    been   laid 
flat  after  draining,  the  crops  have  looked  better  when 
standing,  and  when  thrashed  out  have  yielded  best ;  it 
was  tried  on  a  field  on  this  farm,  one  half  laid  flat  and 
the  other  half  left  in  ridges,  and  found  as  I  have  stated, 
but  no  particular  account  was  kept  at  the  time.     The 
object  in  view  of  drainers  on  entering  a  field  should  be 
to  ascertain  the  depth  by  which  the  greatest  lateral  de- 
scent will  be  obtained,  which  will  vary  according  to  the 
retentiveness  of  the  subsoil,  and  having  ascertained  it 
e  will  be  able  to  set  out  the  drains  at  the  distance  apart 
r-iuired   to   thorough   drain  it,  perhaps  saving  many 
r.°*ls  per  acre,  thus  lessening  the  cost,  the  great  objec- 
\louo  draining.     The  present  agitation  for  deep  drain- 
mS   ill   end,   I  doubt,   in  uselessly  burying  a   great 
amoui,  0f  capital.     I   cannot  think  that  1  or  1-J  inch 
pipes   cn  act  w;th   efficiency  at  the   depth  of  5  feet 
without  ny  covering,  and  in  some  instances  with  the 
clay  tranced  0J1  them,  or  how  can  they  run  so  trampled 
sooner  th^  a  g00cj  tile  drain  at  a  depth  of  1\  or  3  feet. 
It  is  or  ou.(ht  to  be  known  to  all  drainers,  that  the 
descent  of  w  ter  is  perpendicular,  and  that  the  rapidity 
or  its  descent. vin   vary  according  to  the  retentiveness 
of  the  material't,  has  to  filter  through,  but  that  it  must 
sooner  reach  a  3'eet  drain  and  run  than  a  5  feet  drain, 
unless  there  be  waer  lodged  or  hanging  in  the  subsoil, 
which  is  merely  dL«,laced  by  the  mechanical  pressure 
from  above,  thus  casing  the  5  feet  drain  to  run  sooner  ; 


Miscellaneous. 

Cultivation  of  Flax. — I  invite  all  thoughtful,  pru- 
dent, and  philanthropic  persons  to  visit  Trimingham,  in 
order  that  they  may  see  how  far  I   have   cnrried  out 
the   spirit  of  my  resolution,   that  Flax-culture,    as   a 
mean*  of  employment  to  the   poor,  ought  to  he  vigor- 
ously promoted  by  every  true  lover  of  bis  country,  and 
witness  the  realisation   of  the  above  statements,  with 
the  happy  effects  of  constant  work  at  adequate  wages. 
They  will  discover  that  if  Flax  had  been  cultivated  to 
the  extent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans   I   recom- 
mended, every  parish  in  the  county  might,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  been  rendered  as  free  from  rates  as 
'I  rimingham  ;  where  one  quarter's  poor-rate,  only,  of 
the  past  three,  at  Sd.  in  the  pound,  has  been  required 
for  the  support  of  the  infirm,  and  for  Union  charges  : 
all  hands  being  employed  in  dressing  Flax,  that  would 
otherwise   have   been   maintained   in   idleness.     As   a 
proof,  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  left  his  farm  at  Michael- 
mas, engaged  another  at  Rackheatb,  aud  took  his  Flax 
with   him.      In   consequence,   several    young   persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  some  of  whom  were 
lately  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  where 
they  must  still  have  remained,  had  I  not  received  them 
in  my  Flax  establishment.      To  remove  all  prejudice 
would  be  to  alter  the  construction  of  human  nature  ;  a 
thing  impossible  !  so  innumerable  are  the  secret  springs 
of  opposition.     But,  justice  to  the  poor,  whose  cause  I 
advocate,  and  for  whose  sake  the  Norfolk  Flax  Society 
was  formed,   demands  the   strictest  investigation.      I 
would,  therefore,  just  observe,  that  the   system   of  pre- 
paring Flax  for  market  is  reduced  to  so  great  a  cer- 
tainty upon  my  premises,  that  I  am  now  able  to  afford 
assistance  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and   that,  under 
the  instruction  of  Belgians  from  the  celebrated  Cour- 
trai  district,  young  men,  women,  and  children  have  be- 
come expert  Flax-dressers,  earning  from  3s.  Sd  to  10*. 
per  week.     For  instance,  the,  wages  of  Thomas  Siely, 
aged  13,   exceed,  upon  the  average,  6s.  a  week.     In 
conclusion,   allow   me  to  subjoin  the  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  nobleman  on  another  part  of  my  advo- 
cacy, of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  ;  and  to  say,  that  I,  this  week 
sold  seven  bullocks,  fattened,  according  to  the  system 
recommended,  from  the  resources  of  my  own  farm,  that 
paid  771.  for  less  than  six  months'  keeping.     [The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  the  letter  alluded  to]  : — "  I  wish 
to  observe,  for  the  instruction  '  of  those  parties  who 
admit  that  your  bullocks  are  doing  well,  and  who  will 
not  allow  the  cheapness  of  the  food  upon  which  they 
are  fattening,'  that  Linseed  can  be  purchased  at  less 
money  per  ton  than  the  best  oil-cake.     For  instance,  I 
was  offered  on  Saturday,  at  Norwich,  Linseed  at  4  3s.  per 
quarter,  weighing  30  st.,  while  oil-cake  was  11/.  10s. 
per  ton.     Now,  where  farmers  are  so  prejudiced  against 
the  new  system  as  not  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the 
pure  seed  over  the  refuse  formed  into  cake   with  all 
kinds  of    rubbish,  no  arguments  can   produce  a  con- 
trary convicdon  ;  and  they  must  be  left  till  compelled 
by  circumstances,  like  many  in  Norfolk,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment.    Your  lordship  will  discover  by  the  above 
prices,  that  Linseed  and   cake   are  about  Is.  5d.  per 
stone  each  ;  and  that,  if  compound  of  Barley  and  Lin- 
seed is  made  consisting  of  one-quarter  seed  and  three- 
quarters  Barley  at  9rf.  per  stone  (at  which  price  thou- 
sands of  quarters  may  be  purchased),  it  will  amount  to 
71.  7s.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  water  ;  but,  when  that 
all-important  ingredient  is  incorporated   according   to 
the  receipts  in  my  book,  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
45s.  per  ton  ;  and  those  who  adopt  only  this  part  of  my 
system,  obtain  five  tons  and  a  half  of  the  incomparable 
cattle  compound  at  the  same  sum,  which  others  give 
for  a  ton  of  comparative  rubbish.     I   do  not  say  that 
the  same   effect  will  be  produced  from  a  ton  of  com- 
pound as  from  a  ton  of  cake  ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  the  superiority  of  the  former  has  not  been  ac- 
knowledged, without  taking  into  calculation  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  consuming  so  large  a  proportion  of 
native  produce." — Triminyhatn,  Feb.\7lh. —  [Extract 
from  a  Letter  by  Mr.  Wames,  in  the  Norfolk  Chro- 
nicle,'] 
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Get  the  land  for  Carrots  scuffled  or  scarified  3  inches  deep, 
harrowed  and  rolled  hard.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  ploughed 
deeply  in  autumn.  If  it  was  not  manured  then,  you  must  either 
cart  on  manure  now,  ploughing  it  in  very  shallow,  for  deep 
ploughing  now  makes  a  cloddy  surface ;  or  use  no  farm 
manure,  and  not  plough  at  all,  but  sow  guano,  seaweed  ashes, 
or  some  other  soluble  fertiliser  broadcast  over  the  land  during 
the  first  wet  weather.  Damp  the  sand  in  which  your  Carrot- 
seed  is  lying,  but  not  so  much  as  that  a  handful  on  being 
squeezed  shall  remain  clung  together  when  the  hand  is 
opened.  It  will  do  to  sow  next  week,  in  rows  on  the  fiat  sur- 
face 18  inches  apart.  Use  the  Suffolk  drill,  and  sow  2  bushels 
per  acre,  in  which  5  lbs.  of  seed  have  been  mixed. 

Get  the  land  for  Potatoes  and  Mangold  Wurzel  cross- 
ploughed.  Cross-plough  deeply  the  land  you  intend  for  Flax  ■ 
and  carefully  remove  with  the  fork  all  patches  of  Couch-grass. 
If  the  land  is  in  good  order  and  clean,  an  Oat  stubble  will 
make  a  good  Flax-field.  Harrow,  or  hoe,  and  roll  the  young 
Wheat  crop,  carrying  off  the  field  all  Docks,  Coltsfoot,  and 
Chickweed.  There  is  nothing  like  beginning  your  campaign 
against  weeds  early  in  the  season. 

With  regard  to  your  fatting  stock,  you  should  now  consider 
whether  it  be  not  your  interest  to  begin  drawing  from  your 
sheep  for  the  butcher,  while  the  present  high  price  of  mutton 
lasts. 

Are  you  intending  to  break  up  any  Girass  lands  this  spring  ? 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence  paring  the  sward  for  burning. 
It  will  cost  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  acre.  It  should  be  pared  at 
least  1  inch  thick,  especially  if  the  land  be  clayey.  More  on 
this  subject  next  week. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Barley  Sowing — Northampton — It  should  be  sown  about  an 
inch  under  the  surface. 

Disease  in  Land— G  S  C—  Next  week. 

Drainage — West  Suffolk—  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  tiles 
will  answer  the  purpose  infinitely  better  than  turf.  If  the 
drains  are  properly  filled  in,  i.  e.,  firmly  filled  in  above,  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  silting  up. 

Lucerne — A  Nutt — We  had  not  received  your  letter.  Lucerne 
will  not  succeed  well  on  land  subject  to  flood ;  but  it  will  do 
there  as  well  as  any  other  ordinary  farm-crop  you  can  grow. 
The  land  should  be  drained,  so  as  that  the  water  shall  flow 
off  as  soon  as  it  can.  Your  sample  is  not  marine  glue, 
which  has  a  strong  empyreumatic  smell. 

Mangold  Wurzel — Clericus — The  Orange  Globe  is  what  we  al- 
ways grow.  The  question  which  you  put  we  have  in  past 
years  referred  to  our  cattle,  and  they  seemed  to  prefer  that 
variety.  There  is  often  a  greater  difference  between  indivi- 
duals of  one  breed  than  there  is  between  different  breeds  : 
however,  the  Alderney  for  rich,  and  the  Ayrshire  for  abund- 
ant milk,  are  pretty  well  established  sorts. 

Oats — J  H  M—lt  is  bad  policy  to  grow  Oats  on  a  white  stub- 
ble.   The  Hopetoun  is  as  good  a  variety  as  you  can  select. 

Pigeon  Dung — A  Constant  Reader — It  will  not  have  been  hurt  if 
ithas  not  heated  much  in  an  exposed  place.  You  are  using  it 
very  properly. 

Poultry — J  A — Buy  a  little  book  called  "  The  Poultry  Yard," 
published  in  Glasgow,  and  read  the  chapter  on  the  Diseases 
of  Poultry. 

Rats — A  Constant  Reader — They  will  be  worth  about  half  as 
much  as  bonedust,  for  equal  weights.  You  may  rot  them  as 
you  propose  in  sandy  soil,  and  make  a  valuable  compost. 

Scouring  in  Sheep —  Yeoman — Drain  the  field  and  lime  it ;  that 
will  probably  remove  the  fault. 

Smoked  Ham,  «fec. — ff  AT,  Notts — We  do  not  know.  Consult  the 
tariff  tables  for  the  duty. 

To  Remove  Warts — A  Constant  Header — Cut  them  off,  and 
mildly  sear  with  a  hot  iron. 

Transplanted  Swedes — X  Y—  They  will  answer  in  a  moist 
season,  hut  you  cannot  depend  on  them  as  on  a  sowre'crop. 
The  practice  is  "  a  sort  of  safeguard  against  the  fly ; "  but  it 
will  not  do  to  depend  on  it  for  your  main  crop. 

Turnips — R  Cosens — "  A  Turnip  in  the  middle  of  its  growth." 
Do  you  mean  one  pulled,  say  in  August  or  September,  or  one 
pulled  in  March  ? — for  either  may  be  considered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  growth.  Neither  of  these,  however,  would  be  equal 
in  nutritiveness  to  a  full  grown  Turnip  harvested  in  October, 
and  pitted  for  early  spring  keep. 


JWarfats. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  16.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Downs  &  Half-bveds     5s  4  to  5b  6 
Best  Lung-wools     -        -    4  10      5    2 

T,\\  ■■■■  and  second  quality 


if  so,    draining  to  thar.  depth  must  be   money  thrown  t  season. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

MARCH. 

Barley  should  now  be  sown — three  bushels  per  acre  drilled  in 
rows  9  inches  apart  are  sufficient;  and,  following  the  drill, 
the  (hand)  broadcast  Clover-sowing  machine  should  come. 
The  light  harrow,  or  the  bush-harrow,  or  Smith's  web-harrow, 
should  cover  all  up  immediately.  Set  the  machine  to  sow 
about  14  lbs.  of  seeds  per  acre,  mixed  as  we  directed  last  week. 
If  Grass  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  addition,  the  sowing-machine 
must  travel  a  second  time  over  the  field,  followed  by  the  harrow 
as  before.  One  bushel  of  Italian  Rye-grass  per  acre  is  as  good 
a  seeding  as  qan  be  grown  ;  and  along  with  the  Clovers,  if 
sown  on  good  land  sufficiently  damp  at  the  time,  it  will  ensure 
a  good  crop  of  Grass  for  one  year.  When  the  Grass  is  to  re- 
main down  more  than  one  year,  it  will  he  better  to  adopt  the 
following  rules,  which  we  extract  from  Lawson's  "Agricul- 
turist's Manual." 

By  substituting  5  lbs.  of  Italian  for  S  of  common  Rye-grass 
in  the  following  table,  it  will  be  improved.  These  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  two  lots,  as  we  have  suggested,  immediately  after  the 
Barley  ;  or  you  may  delay  it  for  three  weeks,  and  let  the  young 
Barley  up,  and  then  sow  and  hoe  in  :  this  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hoeing  and  cleaning  the  land  somewhat  later  in  the 


BeatScots,  Herefords,  &o-  4a    2to4s  6 
Beat  Short  Home  ■    4    0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -32 
Calves       -  -        .48 

Beasts, 2629;  Sheep,  17,700 ;  Calves,  60 ;  Pigs,  300. 
Our  supply  of  Bean  s  to-day  is  tolerably  ^o  id,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
quaJiry;  trade  is  rather  dull,  but  the  best  qualities  am  selling  dear. — There 
are  rather  more  Sheep  to-day,  and  trade  i«  not  no  b-Uk.  Prices  are  somewhat 
lower,  bat  the  supply  b*ing  still  limited,  very  llt'le  reduction  is  observable 
in  the  most  selling  qualities.  We  have  now  a  conai durable  quamity  of  shorn 
Sheep ;  also  several  Lambs,  which  meet  a  ready  sale. — Good  Veal  is  scarce 
and  dear Pork  trade  is  steady. 

Friday,  Mar.  20. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  show  of  Beasts  to-day ;  <he  tradeisheavy ;  still  the 
b-Bt  ?"cofF,  &c,  make  nearly  4a  Gd,  and  the  beat  Shor'  hornsnearly  48  4d  ;  in- 
f  rior  qualities  are  a  heavy  sale,  at  a  reducti  n  of  »b"ut  4d  per  8  lbs. — Sheep 
are  not  very  plentifu1,  but  enough  for  the  demand,  which  is  very  moderate. 
B-s'  Down',  &c,  make  about  6s  GrJ,  and  best  Long-wools  rather  over  5s ; 
Ewes  and  Se  ond  quality  4s  2d  to  4»  6d.  The  shorn  -heep  are  very  much  af- 
fected by  the  severity  of  the  weather;  they  are  much  chilled,  and  muse  be 
quoted  fully  2d  per  8  lbs.  lower  than"  on  Mm  day.  For  the  same  eanse  Lamb 
is  no.  so  much  in  demand  ;  prices  range  fiom  5s  8d  to  6a  83.— Veal  and  Pork 
the  same  as  on  Monday. 

Beasts,  835;  Sheen,  2590;  CalveB,  119;  Pig8,'3l0. 
41.  West  Smith  field. 

HOPS,  Friday,  Mar.  20. 

The  market  is  about  the  same  as  tor  some  time  pas-.  The  demand,  although 
not  extensive,  i>  continual,  and  prices  remain  steady.  The  supply  of  fine- 
colonred  samples  is  very  limited. 

Pattbndpn  *i  Smith,  Hnp-FaatorB. 


POTATOES. — Sodthwark,  Waterside,  Mar.  16. 
The  arrivals  since  this  day  ae'nnig-hf,  hsve  beea  verylb-ral  from  the 
northern  dis'ricts;  and  those  cargoes  of  S^oich  ^eds-hatai rived  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  last  were  very  fortunate,  aa  they  were  sold  at  from  90s  to  100b 
per  tun  ;  atter  which  the  arrivals  became  so  large,  that  lower  prices  were 
Birhmitted  to.  bur  the  wa  her  has  been  mure  ■ .- -  ■  ■  ■  n  .1-1  and  the  demand  for 
Scorch  and  York  Red-f  has  been  considerable,  at  the  following  quotations: — 
York  Rp!  s,  9ns  to  140=  per  ton;  ditto  Regenta,  8"»  Hi  110a  per  ton;  ditto 
shi-ws  for  plants.  Eds  to  10»«  per  ton  ;  Scorch  Red*  yea  to  85.*  per  ton. 


Round  Tii 
Oak 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.— Mar.  17. 


■,  per  load. 
Os   to  Bl      ' 


Beech. 
Lime   . 


Plank, pel  fooi  cube 
aa  Od  to  5s  rid 


|  Inch  board  pr.  ft.  supfl. 
4£d    to  6d 


Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.)  12/.  to  13/. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  March  21.— In  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  Vegetables  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  little  dearer  than  they  were  last  week.  Fruit  is  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  has  altered  but  little  in  price  since  our  last 
account.  Trade  is  tolerably  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  good  in 
quality,  and,  considering  the  season,  tolerably  plentiful. 
Foreign  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  and  a  few  hot- 
house Grapes  have  also  made  their  appearance.  Some  fine- 
looking  samples  of  the  Roseberry  and  Keen's  Seedling  Straw- 
berries have  been  offered  at  2s.  an  ounce.  The  best  samples 
of  Dessert  Apples  bring  about  20s.  per  bushel;  but  inferior  sorts 
may  be  obtained  from  Gs.  to  12a.  per  bushel.  Pears  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week.  Oranges  are  still 
scarce,  and  rising  in  price.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  good  and  tolerably  plentiful  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  French  Beans,  which  arc  abundantly 
supplied.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  excellent  in  quality.  The 
supply  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Cabbages,  and  other  winter  Greens, 
is  good.  Large  white  Broccoli  from  Cornwall  fetches  from  Is. 
to  3s.  per  dozen  heads.  Excellent  Celery  may  be  obtained  at 
last  week's  prices.  Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality,  meet  with  a 
brisk  sale  at  dl.  a  ton  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
other  vegetables,  trade  for  inferior  samples  is  dull,  and  the 
prices  remain  unaltered.  Chicory  continues  to  be  supplied. 
Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut 
Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Poiusettia  pulcherrima,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Pentas  carnea,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daph- 
nes, Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias, 
Moss,  and  other  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6* to  10*1 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2(U 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9tf  to  It 

—  Por  1 1 gal,  p.  lb.,  it  to  5t 
Apples,  De*s.,  per  bush.,7*«»30J 

—  Kiti'hen,  6*  to  10*  jfl  , 
Pears,  per  hf..sv.,6«  to  16* Z. 
O ranges,  pel  dozen,  l*to  2*  Gd 

—  pet  lot),  tt  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  »00,  6*  to  IGa 

—  per  dozen,  St  to 


Cabbage  i 


i,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1* 
red,  per  doz.>  4t  to  8* 
Savoys,  per  aoz.,6d  to  i*3d 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Gd  to  1*  3d 

—  White,  9d  to  2*  Gd 
Greens,  per  doz.  b:mi:lies,U  Gdto  2t6d 
French  Beans,  per  II  0,  li  6d  to  2*  Gd 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve.9d  to  la 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  it  to  9< 

—  bu*hel.3*  tu4*  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3a  to 4* 
Turnips,  per  di'Z.,lt  m  9* 
R.ed  Beet,  per  doz.,  id  to  1*  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcha.,  3*  to  6* 
Horse  Radish,  uerhundle,  1*6dtoS§ 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Gd  to  is  6d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  l*3d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  2a  to  9a 
Cucumbers,  each,  2*  to  5a 
Spinach,  per  sit-ve,  1*  to  l#6d 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  1*  Gd 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  I*  6rf 
Onrdnona.  *ach, 6d  to  9d 


Lemons,  per  dozen,  1*  to  3* 

per  100,  fi»  to  H* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  tii 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  9*  to  3* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100,lbB.,60*  to  60* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  IS*  to  IB* 

—  Spanish.  \U 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  20j 
Chesnuts,  per  peuk,  3*  to  8* 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  If  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  Gd  to  3a  Sd 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., Gd  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score, 6 d  to  ltGd\ 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Ad  to  Gd 

—  —        Cos,  Gd  to  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  i.t  :■■  \t  -  ' 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  6d  to  1* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2rf  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Waiercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6d  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  Id  to3d 

—  Hoots,  per  bundle,,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
AIint,-£reeu,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  ppr  punnet.  2.'  »r3-< 


HAY. — i*er  Load  of  3b'  Trusses* 
Smithfield,  Mar.  19. 

Prime.  Me.Hd.Hny    85*  to    92a  I  New  Hay..       —a  to    —  s  I  NewClr.   —  s  to    _ 
Infr.New&Rowen  eo  75    |  Clover  80»olL5    (Straw        .'3         36 

John  Coopbr,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Mar.  19. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     92sto   97s  I  Old  Clover  1109toll6s| 

Inferior  -  70  81       Interior  do.     98         lufi    J  Straw  33slo3Gs 

New  Hay        ■  —         —   (New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whiteceapel,  Mar.  20. 

Flue  Old  Hay    -         80*  to    88s  j  Old  Clover     115s  to  120s  | 

Inferior  Hay      -         65  70      Infr.         „        80  96   I  Straw      30s  to  34s 


Ne< 


rC!o< 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Mar.  16. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
this  morning,  was  very  small ;  fine  dry  samples  of  White  being 
much  in  request,  commanded  an  advance  of  Is.  per'qr.,  but 
this  improvement  was  not  obtainable  upon  the  general  runs  ■ 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  buyer  for  the  inferior,  and 
a  small  parcel  or  two  taken  by  the  Millers,  there  was  nothing 
doing  in  Bonded.  Best  Barley  is  Is.  higher  ;  other  qualities 
and  also  Beans  remain  unaltered  in  value.  White  Peas  con- 
tinue difficult  of  disposal,  but  Grey  and  Maple  find  a  ready  sale 
at  fully  last  week's  prices.  Fine  Oats  are  the  turn  dearer,  but 
the  trade  is  slow  for  inferior  qualities. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QDARTEE.  S.      3,                         a.      *. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .             White  68  66 

— —  ■■■    Nnrtolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          ,  60  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  di>tillintr  29ato3l3  Chevalier  3i  34 

Oatfl,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Poland!  29  27 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,       .        Peed  SB  ib 

—  Irish             Feed  21  £4 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ 64  60 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex          •         •        .        .        .  60  66 

Rve 34  36 

Beans,  Ma/agan,  old  and  new      2S  to  40         Tick  30  42 

■ Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     35  to  46        Winds  iO  48 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    34  to  38       Maple  28  31 

Friday,  Mar.  20. 
The  arrivals  of  Foreign  Wheat  during  the  week  amount  to 
25,000  qrs.  but  the  supplies  of  British  Corn  of  all  kinds  are 
moderate.  White  Wheat  is  in  demand,  and  Monday's  prices 
are  readily  realized ;  Red  sells  less  freely,  and  there  is  little 
doing  in  Bonded  j  a  few  cargoes  of  62  lbs.  Rostock  have  found 
buyers  at  46s.  to  48s.  per  qr.  f.o.b.  Barley  of  all  sorts  is  fully 
as  dear — also  Beans.  Maple  and  Grey  Peas  scarce,  and  much 
in  request,  with  some  inquiry  for  White,  but  at  prices  below 
what  holders  are  inclined  to  accept.  The  show  of  Oats  is  small 
and  where  sales  are  effected,  an  advance  of  Gd.  per  ar.  is  in- 
sisted upon. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red    . 

White 

Griad. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


HarroTT  32  44 
Longpod  32  36 
Gray         27  ^30 


Feb.          7  per  Quarter. 

—  I*     . 

—  21 

Mar.        7     .       .       . 

—  14      . 

Wheat. 
64i  3d 

64  9 

65  0 
64    6 
64  10 
64     3 

Barley. 
30il0d 
30     6 
£9  11 
29    7 
£9     3 
29     A 

Oats. 
SI*  id 
21     9 
£1     6 
21     S 
21  10 
21     9 

Rye. 

3U  2d 

32     7 

32  10 

33  4 

33  6 

34  2 

Beans. 
36*  9d 
34    9 
34    9 
34     2 

34  11 

35  2 

Peas. 
36*  Gd 
35    7 
34    3 
85    2 

33  8 

34  9 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Forelpn  Grain 

64     7 

29  11 

21     8 

33    6 

34  11 

34  10 

18     " 

9     o 

fl     O 

9     «  '       8     6 

8     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  i 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Mar.  14. 


Price. 


68*  Gd 
67  II 
66     3 

—  2 
65    7 

—  0 
64  10 

—  9 


Feb.  7 

Feb.  14       Feb.  21 

Feb.  28 

Ma  a.  7 

•* 

_I  ;; 

I 

"I    " 

1  ;; 

1- 
-i :: 

Canary       -        -       per  qr    44s  co  48s 
Caraway  -    per  cwt    48 

Clover,  Red,  English  -     50 

—  —    Fereign        ■    50 

—  White,  Snellen    -     50 

—  —  Foreign  •  48 
Coriander  -  -  .10 
Hempseed  .  pei  qr.  35 
linseed        -         -       pe    or    45 

—  Baltic        -         -        -     49 
—    Cakes,  fine,  per  1000.11/ 
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2iinseedCakes,ForelgTi,p.ton8(  to    9/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush,     —a      — 

—  Superfine     ,,  —        — 

—  Brown        „        •    —        — 
Rapeseed,  English, per  last    ZGl 

Rape  Cakes        -     per  ton    - 

Saintfoin     --..__ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush. —        - 

—    Foreign  4  ( 

Trefoil        -        -     percw»~20        3( 

121}  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 

Kinostord  Ann  Lay. 


gpalcg  fan  Auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  Others. 
TV/IESSRS.  PROTHEROEand  MORRIS  will  submit 
LvJ.  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1846.  at  12  o'clock,  a  first  class 
collection  of  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  AURICULA, 
comprising  all  the  leading  varieties  (the  property  of  Mr. 
Willmer,  Sen.,  of  Sunburyj,  and  on  Thursday,  March  2G,  a 
very  rich  collection  of  Carnations  and  Pieotees,  with  a  splendid 
assortment  of  Pinks,  Heartsease,  choice  Dahlias  in  dry  roots, 
<fcc.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 


MESSRS.  C.  B.  TAIT  and  T.  NTSBET  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  11,  Hanover-street,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  April  6th  and  7th,  184G,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  LIBRARY  AND  EXTENSIVE 
HERBARIUM  of  the  late  Robert  Graham,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  including 
amone  the  Books,  Florae  Fluminensis,  9  vols,  folio;  Hooker  and 
Greville's  Icones  Filieum,  2  vols,  folio  ;  Greville's  Cryptogamic 
Flora,  3  vols. ;  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  and  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register,  by  Lindley,  complete  ;  Roscoe'sMonandrian 
Plants  ;  Decandolle  ;  Astrologia  ;  De  Lessert ;  Icones  Selectee 
Plantarum,  2  vols.;  Labillardiere  ;  Novae  Hollandiae  Plantarum, 
specimen,  2  vols,  folio  Bennett ;  Plants  Javanicse  Rariores  ; 
Smith's  English  Botany,  31  vols. ;  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica, 
3  vols. ;  Decandolle's  [Prodromus  Regni  Vegetabilis,  11  vols. ; 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  &c. 

The  HERBARIUM  consists  of  an  extensive  general  Collec- 
tion of  European,  African,  South  and  North  American,  East 
and  West  Indian  and  Australian  Plants.  Orders  from  gentle- 
men who  cannot  attend  the  sale,  addressed  to  Messrs.  C.  B. 
Tait  and  T.  Nisbet,  will  meet  with  the  strictest  attention  ;  from 
whom  also  Catalogues  of  the  Sale  can  be  had  on  application. 

rrO  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY.— In  con- 
-*-  sequence  of  the  Proprietor  being  about  to  retire  from  the 
Nursery  business,  this  desirable  Nursery  is  to  be  let,  with  im- 
mediate occupation.  The  whole  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation, 
or  by  private  contract,  and  accommodation  will  be  given  in  the 
terms  of  payment,  if  desired.— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  or  to  Mr.  Hdgh 
Low,  Clapton  Nursery. — March  21. 

npo   BE   DISPOSED   OF,   A"  SEED    BUSINESS, 

-L  principally  Garden,  old-established,  with  a  wide  light 
country  connexion  ;  a  good  House,  Stable,  Coach-house,  ifce. 
Low  rented,  coming-in  easy.  Age  and  declining  health  is  the 
reason  for  advertising  the  above.  Direct  to  Mr.  Dayies,  Seeds- 
man, S,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


TO  GARDENERS.  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

FOR  SALE,  in  the  Field  east  of  Kingston  House, 
Knightshridge,  several  thousand  loads  of  EXCELLENT 
BLACK  MOULD,  YELLOW  LOAM,  and  SAND  ;  also  a  quan- 
tity of  Beautiful  Turf.  Apply  to  Mr.  Seabcy,  at  the  Kingston 
House  Estate  Office,  adjoining  Rutland  Gate. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
^A  SEEDS,  consisting  of  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
sorts  for  11.  Is.  as  follows — 4  qts.  Peas,  2  qts.  Windsor  Beans, 
2  qts.  Kidney  Beans,  1  oz.  Beet,  1  oz.  Scotch  Kale,  4  oz.  Broccoli, 
1  oz.  Brussels  Sprouts,  2  oz.  Cabbage,  2  oz.  Carrot,  1  oz.  Cauli- 
flower, 2  oz.  Celery,  1  qt.  of  Cress,  1  packet  of  Frame  Cucumber, 
1  oz.  Endive,  2  oz.  of  Lettuce,  1  packet  of  Melon,  1  qt.  Mustard, 
4  oz.  Onion,  1  oz.  Parsley,  1  oz.  Parsnip,  1  pt.  Radish,  1  oz. 
Savoy,  1  pt.  Spinach,  2  oz.  Turnip,  of  sorts. 

A  collection  of  the  best  Annual  Flower-seeds,  con- 
taining 65  varieties,  for   10s.  Od. 

A  collection  do.  do.  do.  30  varieties,  for  5  0 
A  collection  of  36  vars.  of  splendid  German  Stocks  .  5  0 
A  collection  of  24  vars.  of  splendid  German  Asters  .      3    6 


Per  packet. 

Mixed  German  Larkspur  .  Gd. 

,,  „        Balsams    .  6 

„  „        Stock        .  6 

„  ,,         Asters        .  6 


Per  packet. 

Cockscomb,  from  prize 
flowers  .         .         .  Gd. 

Geranium,     do.        do.      .  6 

Mesembryanthemum  Tri- 
color        .         .         .         .  G 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri      .  6 

All  other  sorts  of  Genuine  Seeds  as  cheap  as  any  house  in 
the  trade.  Seed  Potatoes,  warranted  free  from  disease.  True 
Ash-leaf  Kidneys  7s.  per  bushel.  Catalogues  forwarded  on 
application. 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High-st.,  Borough. 


pUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
Vy  — One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-ligbt  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11,  Gs.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  and  Co. 's 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  . .  . .  fyd.  per  foot. 
1— averaging  from  16  to  IS  oz.  to  the  foot  o\d.        ,, 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id. 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  ot 
8,  Jermyn -street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  fife  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness.  :— 
Under  5  in.  by  3  . .    lid.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      „       6  in.  by  4  . .     2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7  ..     3d.         ,, 

'  J.  W.  &,  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 
/^t  J  ARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
Vy  •  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 


POREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
J-  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — I 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  : — 

per  gross.  [  per  gross.  |  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4      . .     Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4£   . .     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  wiH  enable  him  to  execute  aU  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house.— For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
43,   Leicester-square,  London. 


,    THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  AND  BRADDOCK  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  and  sub- 
stance, and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  3s.  per  112  lbs.,  upon  application,  6.  Farringd on- street, 
London.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. — March,  1846. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  &  PELL,  15.  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  direct  Importers  of  BELGIAN  GLASS, 
supply  Glass  strong  and  of  excellent  colour,  at  3^d.  per  foot,  for 
any  dimensions  under  1  foot  in  length.  Figured  Glass  in  every 
variety  of  pattern.  Contracts  for  Stained  and  Painted  Windows, 
in  any  design  and  size  ;  Armorial  Bearings,  &c.  executed  by  the 
first  Artists  in  Belgium. 
Propagating  Glasses  for  plants,  6i  inches  by  31,  5d.  each. 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats,  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Garden  Scrapers 

Pruning  Bills 

Axes 

Grape  Gatherers  and 

,,       Knives,  va- 

Bagging Hooks 

Scissors 

rious 

Bills 

Gravel    Rakes   and 

„        Saws 

Borders,various  pat- 

Sieves 

„        Scissors 

terns 

Greenhouse      Doors 

„        Shears 

Botanical  boxes 

and  Frames 

Rakes  in  great  va- 

Cases of  Pruning  In- 

Hammers 

riety 

struments 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Reaping  Hoots 

Chaff  Engiues 

Hay  Knives 

Scythes 

Chaff  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Scythe  Stones 

Daisy  Rakes 

Horticultural    Ham- 

Shears, various 

Dibbles 

mers  and  Hatchets 

Sickles 

Dock  Spuds 

Hotbed  Handles 

Sickle  Saws 

Draining  Tools 

Labels,  various  pat- 

Spades and  Shovels 

Edging    Irons     and 

terns,  in  zinc,  por- 

Spuds 

Shears 

celain,  <fee. 

Switch  Hooks 

Flower  Scissors 

Ladies' Sets  of  Tools 

Thistle  Hooks 

,,     ytandsin  Wire 

Lines  and  Reels 

Transplanting  Tools 

and  Iron 

Marking  Ink 

Trowels 

Fumigators 

Mattocks 

Turfing  Irons 

Galvanic       Borders 

Menographs 

Wall  Nails 

and  Plant  Protec- 

Metallic Wire 

Watering  Pots 

tors 

Milton  Hatchets 

Weed        Extractors 

Garden  Chairs  and 

Mole  Traps 

and  Hooks    * 

Seats 

Mowing  Machines 

Wheel  Barrows 

,,       Loops 

Pick.  Ax;es 

Youths' Sets  of  Tools 

„        Rollers 

Potatoe  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  Ll'NGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Hlustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


FHb= 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropica]  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated' by  Bdebidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  LondoD. 
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MOW     READY, 

In  one  thick  volume  8vo,  containing  nearly  1000  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations.,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM; 

OR,  THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS. 

Illustrate*  upon  tfjc  Natural  Sgsttm. 


BY    JOHN    LINDLEY,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  AND  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


»»*  To  suit  the  conveniencs 


of  Students  and  others,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  above  Work  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  priee  2s.  6i  each,  the  first  of  which  will  appear 

on  the  31st  instant. 
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EUPHORBIACE^E. 


[SPICIMEN    OF   THE  WORK.] 

[Diclinous  Exogens.  Berberales.] 


DROSERACEiE. 


433 


The  roots  of  some  are  emetic.  Accordingto  Deslongchamps,  the  powdered  root  of  E. 
Gerardiana  vomits  easily  in  doses  of  18  or  20  grains.  The  root  of  Euphorbia  Ipecacu- 
anha is  said,  by  Barton,  to  be  equal  to  the  true  Ipecacuanha,  in  some  respects  superior  ; 
and  not  unpleasant  either  in  taste  or  smell  E.  Pithyusa  in  the  Mediterranean  is  also 
esteemed  Euphorbia  thymifolia  is  somewhat  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  is  prescribed 
in  India  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  In  the  same  way  is  employed 
E  hypericifolia,  a  plant  of  tropical  America,  which  is  astringent  and  somewhat  narcotic. 
Nevertheless  E.  balsamifera  has  no  such  qualities,  and  is  eaten  when  cooked.  E.  mauri- 
tanica  is  also  employed  as  a  condiment,  but  its  acridity  is  by  no  means  ^considerable ; 
they  say  it  is  used  to  adulterate  Scammony.  The  sap  of  E.  phosphorea  shines  with  a 
phosphorescent  light  in  a  warm  night  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Brazil.  _    _ 

The  genus  Pedilanthus  stands  nearest  to  Euphorbia,  and  is  not  less  potent  m  its  qua- 
lity •  P.  tithymaloides  has  an  acrid  bitter  milk ;  a  decoction  of  the  dried  shrub  of  it  and 
P.  padifolius  (called  Jewbush)  is  employed  in  syphilitic  cases,  and  in  amenorrncea  ;  the 
root  is  emetic.     Some  of  the  trees  again  are  among  the  most  poisonous  of  all  that  tro- 
pical countries  produce.     The  juice  of  Excsecaria  Agallocha,  and  even  its  smoke  when 
burnt,  affects  the  eyes  with  intolerable  pain,  as  has  been  experienced  occasionally 
by  sailors  sent  ashore  to  cut  fuel,  who,  according  to  Rumphius,  having  accidentally 
rubbed  their  eyes  with  the  juice,  became  blinded,  and  ran  about  like  distracted  men, 
and  some  of  them  finally  lost  their  sight.    This  juice  is  described  as  being  thick,  nan 
seous,  and  a  violent  purgative.     The  smoke  of  the  burning  branches  is  said  to  injure 
the  evesight     AgaUochum  or  Aloes  wood,  an  inflammable,  fragrant,  resinous  substance 
has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  this  plant,  but  is  really  produced  by  quite  a  different 
race.  See  Aquilaeiaces.   The  famous  Manchineel  tree,  Hippomane  Manciiiella,  is  said 
to  be  so  poisonous  that  persons  have    died  from  merely  sleeping  beneath  its  shade. 
This  is  doubted,  indeed,  by  Jacquin,  who,  however,  admits  its  extremely  venomous 
qualities  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  in  truth, 
particularly  if,  as  Ad.  de  Jussieu  truly  remarks,  the  volatde  nature  of  the  poisonous 
principle  of  these  plants  is  considered,  and  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibihty  of  such 
hifluences  in  the  human  constitution.     The  juice  of  Manchineel  is  pure  white    and  a 
single  drop  of  it  falling  on  the  skin  burns  like  fire,  forming  an  ulcer  often  difficult ;  to 
heal.     The  fruit,  which  is  beautiful,  and  looks  like  an  apple,  is  turgid  with  a  similar 
fluid,  but  in  a  milder  form  ;  the  burning  it  causes  in  the  Ups  of  those  who  bite  it  guards 
the  careless  from  the  danger 
of  eating  it.      The  juice  of 
Hura  crepitans  is  stated  to 
be  of  the  same  fatal  nature  as 
that  of  Excsecaria  ;  its  seeds 
are  said  to  have  been  admi- 
nistered to  negro  slaves  as 
purgatives,    in    number  not 
exceeding  1  or  2,  with  fatal 
consequences.      The  juice  of 
Sapiumaucuparium  isreputed 
poisonous.    A  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Tussac  of   a  gar- 
dener whose  nostrils  became 
swollen  and  seized  with  ery- 
sipelatous phlegmasis,  in  con- 
seqence  of  the  fumes  only  of 
this  plant.    The  sap  of  Com- 
mia  cochinchinensis  is  white, 
tenacious,  emetic,  purgative, 
and  deobstruent.    Cautiously 
administered,  it  is  said  to  be 
a  good  medicine  in  obstinate 
dropsy  and  obstructions. 

The  juice  of  this  Order  is  not,  however,  always  as  dangerous  as  in  the  instances  just 
given.  That  of  Sipbonia  elastica,  a  tree  inhabiting  Guayana  and  Brazil,  yields  the 
bottle  India  Rubber,  which  is  known  in  Europe  ;  in  preparing  it  the  natives  smear  clay 
moulds  with  repeated  layers  of  the  juice,  at  the  same  time  drying  it  in  smoke.  Ale u- 
rites  triloba,  whose  seeds  will  be  mentioned  presently,  exudes  a  gummy  substance  which 
the  natives  of  Tahiti  chew  ;  A.  laccifera  furnishes  gum  lac  in  Ceylon  ;  and  the  secre- 
tions of  certain  Crotons,  viz.  Draeo  and  sanguiferom,  become  a  similar  red  substance 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

Among  the  crowd  of  emetic  and  purgative  plants  having  more  or  less  reputation 

Fig.  CXCIV.— Fruit  of  Bun  crepitans. 


imbricated. 


Fig.  CXCIV. 


Ordek  CLVII.    DROSERACEiE.    Sundews. 

Droseracea;,  DC.  Thiorie,  214.  (1819);  Prodr.  1.  317.  (1824);  Endl.  Gen.  ctaxix.;  Meisner,  p.  22. 

Diagnosis. — Berberal  Exogens,  with  regular  symmetrical  flowers,  parietal  placenta,  and 
stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many. 
Delicate  herbaceous  plants,  often  covered  with  glands.     Leaves  alternate,  with  stipu- 
lary  fringes  and  a  circinate  vernation.     Peduncles,  when  young,  circinate._    Sepals  5. 
persistent,  equal,  with  an  imbricated  {estivation.     Petals  5,  hypogynous. 
Stamens  distinct,  withering, 
either  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals    and    alternate    with 
them,  or  2,  3,  or  4  times  as 
many.    Ovary  single ;  styles 
3-5,  either  wholly  distinct,  or 
slightly  connected  at  the  base, 
bifid   or  branched.     Ovules 
00,  parietal,  or  attached  to  a 
placenta  at  the  base,  anatro- 
pal.  Capsule  of  3  or  5  valves, 
which    bear    the     placenta 
either  in  the  middle  or  at 
their  base,    and  sometimes 
turn  in  their  edges  so  as  to 
form  almost  perfect  dissepi- 
ments.    Seeds  either  naked 
or  furnished  with   an   aril. 
Embryo  minute,  in  the  base 
of  fleshy  albumen. 

These  plants  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Violetworts,  from 
which  their  circinate  ver- 
nation, several  styles,  and  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  distinguish 
them.  They  are  also  no 
doubt  related  to  Tutsans, 
among  which  Parnassia 
accords  with  Sundews. 
Rock-roses  (Cistaceae)  are 
also  named   as  approaching 

Sundews,  and  so  are  Turner-  . 

ads,  the  parietal  placentation  of  these  Orders  having 
led  to  the  comparison.  But  if  we  regard  the  minute  em- 
bryo and  copious  albumen  of  Sundews  as  the  first  pomt 
of  importance  in  their  structure,  then  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  immediate  relation  to  all  the  Orders  already 
mentioned,  and  will  fall  into  either  the  Berberal  or 
Fig.  cccn.  Erical  Alliance.    They  will  correspond  with  the  former 

in  the  number  of  parts  in  their  ovary  not  agreeing  with  that  of  the  surrounding :£>**«£ 
with  Fumeworts  in  their  parietal  placentation  ;  on  the  other  hand  they" ^^f^ 
with  Ericals  in  their  general  appearance  Aldrovanda, a/^  P^^^*0 
ditches  in  the  South  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  its  whorled,  cellular,  shelUike ^leave^ 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  America,  North  America  New  HdtanM3n£, 
Europe,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  wherever  there  are  marshes  °r  ™1^>^eBe 
plants  are  found.  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum  grows  on  lie  1 barren  sands  o ^53™ 
P  The  common  Droseras  are  rather  acid  slight  y  acrid  and  according t .some  poison- 
ous  to  cattle  The  Drosera  communis  of  Brazil  is  said  by  A.  de  St.  Hilaire  to  be  poison- 
ed to  shetp  Drosera  Lata  hasviscidjeaves  with  glandular  fringes,  which  close  upon 
t.-    „r.r.TT     TV.,.™  ™,=ri™,la     1    its  nistil ;  2.  a  sectional  view  of  it  showing  the  placenta ;  S.  S 


Fig.  CCCIII. 


Fig.  CCCIII.— Drosera  longifolia. 
dicular  section  of  a  seed 


1.  a  flower;  2.  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  ovary ;  3.  a  perpen- 
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NOW    READY, 

THE  NEW  EDITION   OF  DR.  LINDLEY'S   SCHOOL  BOTANY. 


Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  %d., 
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OR, 


THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 
BY     JOHN     LINDLEY,     Ph.D.,   F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR   OF    BOTANY   IN    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,   LONDON. 


[SPECIMEN    OF    THE    WORK.] 


SCHOOL  BOTANY. 


ORDER  XL.  PRIMULACE^E— PRIMWORTS. 
Essential  Character.  —  Calyx  divided,   inferior,   regular,  persistent. 
■oUa    monopetalous,    hypogynous,    regular  ;    the  limb* i-cleft,    seldom 
ileft.     Stamens  inserted  upon  the  corolla,  equal  in  number  to  its  se"-- 
nts,   and  opposite  them.      Ovary   1-celled  ;    style  1  ;    stigma  capitate. 


iMONOCHLAMYDS 


l  2 

Fig.  CXXLT. .  3 

vsule  opening  with  valves  ;  placenta  central,  distinct.  Seeds  numerous. 
Herbaceous  plants.  Leaves  usually  opposite,  either  whorled  or  scattered. 
**  No  other  monopetalous  European  plants  with  one  style  have  the  stamens  oppo- 
site the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  unless  they  are  more  numerous  than- the  lobes. 


Fig.  CLXm. 


LTSIMACHIA. 
Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla  rotate,  5-cleft.   Sta- 
mens 5.     Capsule  globose,  with  5  or  10 
valves. 

1 .  L.  vulgaris.  Clusters  panicled,  termi- 
nal.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute. 

Woods. 

2.  L.  nemorum.  Leaves  ovate,  acute. 
Flowers  solitary.  Stem  procumbent.  Sta-. 
mens  smooth. Woods. 

3.  L.  Nummularia  (Moneywort).  Leaves 
somewhat  heart-shaped.  Flowers  solitary.1 
Stem  prostrate,  creeping.  Stamens  glandu- 
lar  Woods. 

ANAGALLIS, 
Calyx   5-parted.      Corolla  rotate,    S-lobed. 
Capsule  globose,  dehiscing  by  a  transverse 
incision. 

1.  A.  arvensis  (Pimpernel).  Leaves  ovate, 
dotted  beneath.  Stem  procumbent.  Corol- 
la minutely  notched. Fields.     This  is 

also  called  the  Shepherd's  Weather-glass,  be- 
cause it  closes  its  scarlet  blossoms  on  the 
approach  of  rain. 

PRIMULA. 
Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  hypocraterifonn  ; 
the  limb  5-lobed,  usually  emarginate  ;  the 
orifice  dilated  ;  the  tube  taper,  as  long  as 
the  calyx  or  longer.  Anthers  usually  ta- 
pering to  the  point.  Capsule  ovate,  de- 
hiscing at  the  apex,  with  5  or  10  teeth. 
Seeds  minute,  very  numerous. 


3.  S.  Russelliana  (JBedfordWillovj).  Leaves 
each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very  smooth, 
glandular.    Ovary  tapering, 

stalked,    longer    than    the 
scales.     Style   as  long    as 

the   stigmas. Woods. 

A  tree. 

4.  S.  purpurea.  Branches 
trailing,  decumbent.  Leaves 
partly  opposite,  obovate-lan- 
ceolate,  serrated,  very 
smooth  ;  narrow  at  the  base. 
Stamen  1.  Stigmas  very 
short,  ovate,  nearly  sessile. 

Woods.      A     small 

shrub. 

5.  S.  vitellina.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  with  car- 
tilaginous serratures  ; 
smooth  above,  glaucous  and 
somewhat  silky  beneath. 
Stipules  minute,  lanceolate, 
deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary 
sessile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
smooth.  Scales  linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  fringed  at 
the  base,  longer   than  the 

pistil. Osier  grounds. 

A  tree  with  yellow  branches. 

6.  S.  alba.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, narrow,  ser- 
rated, silky  on  both  sides  ; 
the  lowest  serratures  glan- 
dular. Stamens  hairy. 
Ovary  smooth,  almost  ses- 
sile. Stigmas  deeply  clo- 
ven.    Scales  rounded. 

Woods.    A  large  tree. 


lanceolate,  tapering  at 
Foot-stalks  sometimes 


Fig.  CCVI. 


Fig.  CCYU. 


£  CXXII.— Anagallis i  arvensis.   I.  A  flower;  2.  a  ripe  fruit,  with  the  lid  falling  off;  3.  a  section 
e  ssme,  to  show  pi.  the  placenta  ;  4.  a  section  of  the  seed. 
;.  CLXII1.  —  Anagallis  arvensis. 


POPULTJS. 
Dioecious.       Catkins   cylindrical  with 
lacerated   bracts.— Male.      Stamens 
from  8  to  30,  arising  out  of  a  little 


Fig.  CCIX. 
oblique  cup. — Female.    Fruit  a  folli- 
cle, almost  2-celled  by  the   rolling 
inwards  of  the    margin  of  its   two 
valves.    Seeds  comose. 


Fig.  CCV.— Salix  purpurea.        Fig.  CCVI.— Salix  alba.  Fig.  CCVU.— Salis  RnsseUiana, 

Fig.  CCVUI.— Populus  nigra.  Fig.  CCIX.— Populus  alba. 
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EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE    GARDE! 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 


FOR    THE    YEAR    1846. 


THE  EXHIBITIONS  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SATURDAYS,  viz.  :— 

May  9,  June  13,  and  July  11. 
MEDALS  AND  REWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;   namely— 


C.  The  Certificate       ------     value— £0  10    0 

SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal  -       -       -       -       -100 

S  K.  Silver  Knightian  Do.  -       -       -       -        "    J  ,2    9 

LS.  Large  Silver  Medal        -       -       -       -'-        -    1  1b    0 


S  G.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal         ...     value—  £400 
G  B.  Gold  Banksian  Medal    -        -        -        -        -        -700 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Medal  -       -       -       -       -  10    0    0 

L  G.  Large  Gold  Ditto  20    00 


All  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not,  will  he  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for 
Exhibition.  .        ,    ,,      -        „  ,    . 

Exhibitors  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify  in  writing,  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  what 
plants  they  intend  to  supply,  in  order  that  due  provision  may  be  made  for  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  specimens  on  the  exhibition  tables.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  Judges  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  respective  merits  of  the  exhibitions  by  10  a.  m.,  and  as  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  that  the  tables  should  be  arranged  by  that  time,  it  has  been  determined  that  no 
subject  for  exhibition  shall  be  admitted  into  (he  Garden  after  half -past  Eight  o'cloekw itlie Horning  ;  and 
if  the  owners  of  any  locked-up  boxes,  or  other  cases,  should  not  be  in  the  Exhibition  Tent  at  the 
said  hour,  such  eases  or  boxes  must  be  excluded  from  competition  for  Medals.  All  specimens, 
whether  of  fruit  or  flowers,  will  remain  untouched  until  after  Six  o'clock,  when  they  will  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Exhibitors.  ,  ■ 

Bona  fide  Exhibitors,  or  persons  really  required  to  assist  in  bringing  m  the  objects  for  exhi- 
bition or' Gentlemen's  Gardeners  bearing  a  note  from  some  Fellow  of  the  Society,  will  be  ad- 
mitted before  half-past  Eight  in  the  morning  at  the  Carters'  Yard  Entrance  Gate  ;  all  other 
persons  are  absolutely  excluded.  At  Ten  o'Clock  the  garden  will,  be  cleared  of  all 
persons  not  officially  detained  there.  Exhibitors  having  passes  may  re-enter  the  the  Garden 
after  One  o'Clock,  when  they  will  be  required  to  give  them  up  to  the  Police  at  the  Carters   1  ard 

Exhibitors  of  cut  Flowers  must  supply  their  own  boxes  or  stands.  No  box  or  stand 
should  exceed  eight  inches  in  height  at  the  back,  or  eighteen  inches  iu  depth  from  front  to  back. 
The  lids  of  all  boxes  most  either  be  loose  or  made  to  unhinge. 

If  any  Exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be  afterwards  ascertained 


that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting  plants  not  bona  fide  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor  next  below  him,  whose  medal  shall 
in  like  manner  be  transferred  to  the  person  immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 

Sobjects  of  Exhibition  will  be  divided  into  Classes  as  explained  further  on.  _  No  articles 
not  of  Horticultural  produce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables.  Exhibitors  will  do 
well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  described  in  the  following  List,  as 
they  will  in  all  cases  be  required  to  sign  a  printed  Form  of  Declaration  to  be  fur- 
nished to  them  in  the  Garden,  stating  under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  shown  ;  and 
they  are  particularly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the  awards  of  the  Judges  should 
occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  declarations,  the 
Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all  Florists'  Flowers  ;  and  the  Judges 
are  restrained  from  awarding  any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatever  their  merit  may  be,  if 
this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  Florists'  Flowers  are  meant  not  only  flowers  usually 
so  named,  but  also  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Hoses,  and  Calceolarias.  It  is  also  hoped  that  all 
other  subjects  of  Exhibition  will  be  neatly  and  legibly  labelled  with  their  names. 

Every  Exhibitor  will  be  required  to  deliver,  upon  first  entering  the  Garden,  a 
fairly-written  statement  of  the  Letter  in  the  following  Classes  under  which  he  intends 
to  exhibit ;  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  Carters'  Yard  tilt  this  is  done; 
and  no  alteration  in  the  entries  will  be  afterwards  permitted  upon  any  pretence 
whatever. 


Class  I.-FLOWERS  ; 

A  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varie- 
ties, cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  8-inch  pots.  GB — 
SG—  LS 

B  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots. 
GB— SG— LS 

C  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  12-inch  pots. 
LS— SK— SB 

D  Roses,  in  pots ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  6ollections  of  18,  distinct  varieties.      GB— SG— 

NB.  The  Judges  are  required  to  disqualify  any  collection 
which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  plant  which  has  been  re- 
cently placed  in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground. 

E  Roses,  in  pots  ;  single  specimens  displaying  superior  cultiva- 
tion.    SK— SB— C 

F  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three  trusses 


for  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

K  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GB— SG— LS 


as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK— SB— C 

0  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  varie- 

ties.    LS— SK— SB 

NB.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 
H  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C 

NB.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges  ;  and  if  Roses  are  brought  for  exhi- 
bition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  he  allowed  to  compete. 

1  Cape  Heaths ;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GK— GB— SG 
NB.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
.  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


L  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  six  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
SG— LS— SK 
NB.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  I,  K,  and  L. 
M  Cape  Heaths  ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior  cul- 
tivation.    LS— SK— SB 
i\T  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  8-inch  pots.     LS— SK— SB 
O  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK — SB 
P  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK — SB 
Q  Pinks  ;  in  paus  of  24  distinct  varieties.     SK— SB 
R  Ranunculuses,   excluding  Turbans  ;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 
varieties  for  private  growers,  and  24  for  Nurserymen.      LS 
— SK— SB 


Class  II.- 

S    Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;  in  collections  of  40  plants. 
LG— GK— GB 
NB.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  OrchidaceiB,  and  Pelargoniums 
to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
T  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;    in  collections  of  20  plants. 
GK— GB— SG 
NB.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
S,  T,  V,  and  W. 

V  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;  in  collections  of  12  plants. 

GB— SG— LS 
W  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;  in  collections  of  six  distinct 

species.     SG— LS— SK 
_3T  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB — SG— LS 

Y  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties.     SG — LS — SK 
NB.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 

Z  Collections  of  New  Hardy  Evergreens  in  pots  ;  LS — SK— SB 
AA  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 

LG— GK— GB 
NB.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

AA,  BB,  CC: 
BB  Exotic  Orchids;  in  collections  of  12  species.    GK— GB— SG 
CC  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    GB — SG— LS 


-FLOWERS  ;  for  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


DD  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties,  in  pots 

not  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter.     LS— SK— SB 
ESS  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  species.     SG— LS— SK 
NB.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 
FF  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  six  species,  grown  in  pans  not 

less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS— SK — SB 
GG  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.    GB— SG — LS 
NB.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 
SS  Fuchsias  ;  single  specimens.     SK— SB — C 

NB.  No  person  can  receive  more  than  one  prize  under  this 

bead.  .  -«-■-■• 

ST  Hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  in  collections ;  exclusive  of  Oyprrpe- 

diums.    SK— SB— C 
KK  Hardy  Cypripediums.     SK— SB— C 
LL  Hybrid  Alstrsmerias  ;  cut  specimens.     LS — SK— SB 
MM  Statices  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    SG — LS — SK 
NN  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  plants.     SG — LS — SK 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Oiflcers, 

and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.    Exhibitors  will  particularly 


observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  lias 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

OO  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.   SG — LS — SK 

PP  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C 
NB.  Exhibitors  under  PP,  will  not  be  thereby  eniifted  to  a  pass 
ticket.      Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  bou- 
quets, are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

BR  Seedling  Florists'  flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
NB.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  person  will 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass  ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller  than  6-inch  pots,  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  6 
of  them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 


In  addition  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes,  I,  S,  T,  and  AA,  the  SK,  SB  and  C  are  offered  for  the  collections  in  those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named 
by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  , 

accuracy  of  the  spelling,and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 


Class  HI.— FRUIT  ;  for  which  Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers,  or  Persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supplying  the  Market,  and  Private  Growers, 

exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  folly  ripe  and  well  coloured,  and  properly  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable ;  if  the  contrary,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

VV  Pine  Apples.    SG— LS— SK— SB 

WW  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  diihei  of  six  specimens.    SK 
—SB 


SS"  Miscellaneous  collections  of  fruit,  consisting  of  at  leastthree 

different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  considered 

as  only  one  kind.     GK — GB — LS 

NB.  Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,   Gourds,    and  similar  Kitchen 

Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.    Exhibitors 


of  collections  of  Fruit  should  bear  in  mind  that  however 
fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  this  collection  may  be,  they 
cannot  gain  a  prize  unless  they  furnish  at  £tf*st  thr.e  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  of  first  rate  quality. 
TT  Grapes.     SG— LS— SK— SB 


XX  Other  kinds  of  fruit.    SK— SB— 0 


The  Garden  will  be  opened,  on  each  day,  to  Fellows  and  to  Visitors,  at  One  o'clock,  under 
the  following  Regulations  : — 

All  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  admitted  without  tickets,  from  One  till  Six  o  clock,  on 
signing  their  names  iu  a  book  at  the  entrance.  .  . 

Visitors  can  be  admitted  only  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  by  the  personal  or  written  orders  ot 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Upon  this  subject  the  Council  would  observe,  that  the  interests  ot  the 
Society  require  Orders  for  Tickets  to  be  filled  up  with  the  Name  and  Address  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  given.  The  Council  also  express  a  hope  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  not 
give  orders  for  tickets  to  persons  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted.  NB.  The  presentation  of 
the  visiting  card  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority  to  receive  tickets. 

All  Fellows  who  shall  apply  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  April,  may  obtain,  at  the  rate 
of  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each,  any  number  of  tickets  not  exceeding  Twenty-fodr  ;  but 
no  applications  for  such  tickets  will  be  received  after  that  day.    Fellows  of  (lie  Society  subscribing 


for  tickets  at  this  price  mil  be  allowed  a  clear  fortnight  from  the  21st  of  April,  during  which  they  may 
claim  them.     After  that  period  all  the  Ss.  (id.  tickets  subscribed  foe,  but  not  issued, 

WILL   BE    CANCELLED.  „     .   ,  .„    ,         ,    ,.  3  *      t,-„  .*.    - 

After  the  21st  of  April  any  further  number  of  tickets  will  be  delivered  to  Fellows  on  then' 
personal  application  or  written  order,  at  the  price  of  Five  Shillings  each  ticket. 

'  Each  ticket  will  be  available  for  the  admission  of  one  Visitor,  after  One  o'clock,  to  either  of 
the  Three  Exhibitions,  at  the  option  of  the  Visitor. 

All  applications  lor  tickets  must  be  made  at  the  Society's  Office,  21,  Regent  Street. 

NO   TICKETS   WILL     BE   ISSOED    IN    REGENT    STREET     ON     THE   DATS   OF   EXHIBITION  ;     but,    OU 

those  days,  Two  Offices,  near  the  Garden  Gates,  will  be  opened  at  noon  for  the  issue  of  tickets 
at  7s.  Cd.  each  ;  but  strictly  under  the  regulations  above  stated. 

V  Further  particulars  can  be  had  upon  application  at  21,  Regent  Street. 
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CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen.  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges\  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Kollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-pluce  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  "Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  A'c.  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  "heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


SMITH    AND     CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS: 
GLEBE     PLACE.      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,   CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  tfcc.  Arc.  in  great  variety. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,   HOLBORN. 

_  D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  tor  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  aU  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  thi=  eountry,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice*  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  tfcc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  weU  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  wiU  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c 

HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benhah  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-srreet,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  155.  to 
2Q&. — 19,  Wigmore-srreet.  Cavendish-square. 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mask  Fothergill,  ±0,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  SI.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wsr.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  Mar.  21. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 
T  AND  WOOLLENS  FOR  MANURE   ON  SALE, 

-*-*  at  6-5s.  per  Ion,  cash. — .Tames  Clakk,  Rag  merchant,  33, 
Fleet-lane,  Old  Bailey,  London. 


POTT  ER'S  GUANO  FOR  TURNI  PS. 
Result  of  an  Experiment  tried  by  Professor  Daubeny, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,and  published 
in  their  "  Journal,"  Vol.  vi.  Part  2. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 


Weight  of 
Bulbs. 


lbs. 

1  TJnmanured         14,298 

2  Bone  Shavings,  10  cwt.  19,239 

3  Manure  Compuny*s  Guano,  260  lbs 26,058 

4  Nitrate  of  Soda, "ij  cwt 28,459 

5  Phosphorite,  12  cwt 28,639 

6  Ditto,  with  Oil  of  Vitriol        |     30,869 

7  Peruvian  Guano,  260  lbs 31,114 

S  Bones,  with  Vitriolic  Acid,  11  cwt 31, SOS 

9  Graham's  Animal  Compost,  260  lbs.  . .         . .      32,109 

10  Sulphate  Ammonia,  I  cwt.     ..         ..         ..         ..      32,670 

11  Bones,  finely  powdered,  12  cwt.        ..         ..         ..      36,185 

12  POTTER'S  GUANO,  260  lbs 37,201 

Oxford,  Dec.  8,  1S45. 
Note. — It  thus  appears,  that  by  the  application  of  Potter's 
Gcano,  the  productive  power  of  the  land  was  nearly  trebled; 
and  when  tried  against  eleven  other  artificial  manures,  it  beat 
tlwm  aU,  producing  a  greater  weight  of  BULBS,  at  a  much  less 
cost. 

Its  superiority  over  the  Peruvian  is  evident  in  this  trial,  the 
latter  applied  at  a  cost  of  25s.  giving  31,114  lbs.  ;  while  Pot- 
ter's, costing  21s.  gave  37,2ul  lbs. 

A  similar  result  on  Grass  was  obtained  by  Lord  Zetland  in 
1842.    See  his  Testimonial. 

gS=*  Wanted,  a  few  active  intelligent  AGENTS. 

Vs  Observe,  Mr.  Potter's  present  address  is  28,  Clapham-road- 

place,  London. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  A-c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,   at  41.  per 
tou,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  ail  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  thehest  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose^  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  'Brewers,  Soup  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  <fcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  wiU  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at"  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose 
— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 
of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brashes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
T  OHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford  street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CitlNA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  lor  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Q  B.  THOMPSON  and  CO.,  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
V_J  •  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders.  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Florioultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  or  365.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
-*-  _  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  at  is.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 
pARR]S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
-^  of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
even-  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr  " 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Pake's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — Tou  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gllchrlest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Tours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Mcrfhy." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  ''PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is,  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

tt^F  FuB  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


TO  THE  MOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
-Lj  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole   Agents  in  London,    G.  and  J.    Deane,   Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 

J3ASSAM  SMITH  &  CO'S  FINE  CONGOU— 
-t  rich,  strong,  full  Pekoe-Souchong  flavour— at  is.  id. 
per  pound,  continuing  to  give  such  universal  satisfaction,  the 
Proprietors  can,  strongly  recommend  it  to  Families  requiring 
an  economical  and  serviceable  article.  —  No  1,  Coventry 
Steeet,  London. 


T    H    E    R    S. 


BED  F    E    A 

Per  lb.  I  Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od  [  Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Od 

Grey  Goose     . .        . .    1      4    I  Best  Irish  White  Goose    2     6 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      S    |  Best  Dantzie    . .        . .    3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19*5,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite  the  Chapel. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs — in  difficulty 
of  Breathing — in  redundancy  of  Phlegm — in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  been  never  known  to  fail. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child ; 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2s.  Sd.,  4s.  6d., 
and  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Thojias  Keating,  Chemist,  &c,  No.  79, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietrichsen  and  Hannat,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street :  Blake,  SANDFORn,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 


GOOD  BLACK  TEA,  35.  6d.,  3s.  Sd  ,  and  4*.  per  lb. 
Gunpowder,  5s.  ;  Young  Hyson,  -is.  I0d, ;  Good  Colonial 
Coffee,  Is.  id. ;  Fine  Plantation,  Is.  Sd.  These  articles,  of 
strong  good  quality,  much  recommended,  are  respectfully 
offered  to  notice.  Samples,  or  other  quantities,  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  post-office  order  or  other  order  of  payment. 

Sweet  and  Bailey,  Purveyor  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  3S, 
South  Audley-street,  London. 

A  NOTHER  CURE    of  15  YEARS'  ASTHMA,  by 

XX  D  r.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  "WAFERS.—"  Garden-place, 
Cbeetham-hill,  Sept.  6,  1845.  Gentlemen  :  For  the  last  15 
Years  my  wife  has  been  afflicted  with  severe  asthma,  and 
durin^that  time  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  more  than  tem- 
porary and  partial  relief.  Since  she  has  taken  two  boxes  of  the 
wafers  her  cough  has  quite  left  her.  and  her  breathing  is  now 
as  tree  as  she  could  wish.  In  fact,  such  is  the  inestimable 
benefit  she  has  derived  from  them,  that  she  is  anxious  to  make 
her  testimonial  as  public  as  possible,  in  order  that  otbers  simi- 
larlv  afflicted  may  participate  in  the  comfort  and  the  relief  she 
now  enjoys.  J.  Heywood."  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS  give 
relief,  and  a  rapid  cure  of  asthma,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of 
the  breath  and  lungs.  They  have  a  most  pleasant  taste.  Price 
Is.  Hd.',  2s.  Sd.,  and  lis.  per  box.  Agents  :  Da  Silt  a  and  Co., 
1,  Bride  Lane,  FleeUstreet,  London.  Sold  by  all  medicine 
vendors. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
On  31st  March,  price  Is.,  to  be  continued  Monthly,  No.  I.  of 

OUR        OWN      TIMES.       Illustrated  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
London:    Bradhcrt   and   Evans,   90,    Fleet-street. 


One  thick  volume  8vo,  with  upwards  of  2000  Engravings  on 
"Wood,  21.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS;  being  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicura  abridged  :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly 
described :  with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the 
Arts  ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  species.  Adapted 
to  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters. 

By  the  same  Author, 
ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.    8 vols. 
(4  of  letterpress  and  4  of  plates),  new  and  corrected  impres- 
sions of  the  plates,  101. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    COTTAGE,     FARM,    AND     YILLA 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE.    New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  Enlarged.     Svo,  with  2000  Woodcuts,  31. 
%*  Supplement,  separately,  price  7s.  Gd. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDINER.     Numerous  Woodcuts,  20s.     , 
REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING    AND    ARCHITEC- 
TURE.    30s.  ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  Zl.  6s. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS.     7s.  Gd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     5  vols.  01.  6s. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.     Complete  in  9  vols.  01.  lis. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  AND  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.    12s. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

HARRISON'S  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET, 
and  FLORIST'S  MAGAZINE.  — The  above  Work  is 
published  Monthly,  price  Gd.  ;  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller.  The  Magazine,  each  month,  contains  a  Plate  of 
coloured  Figures  of  the  newest  and  best  Flowers,  with  24  pages 
of  letter-press,  on  Floricultural  subjects,  »fcc.  The  April 
Uumber  will  be  published  on  the  1st  thereof,  and  will  contain 
a  fine  plate  of  a  very  splendid  new  Pentste'mon.  Yol.  XIII., 
for  1845,  bound  in  cloth,  is  now  ready,  price  7s.  Gd.  ;  as  well  as 
the  volumes  of  previous  years. 

J.  Harrison  also  respectfully  refers 'readers  hereof  to  his 
advertisement  of  splendid  varieties  of  GERMAN  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  at  much  reduced  prices,  inserted  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Feb.  14.    Packets  can  be  sent  by  post  at  a  trifling  expense. 

DIN  BURGH    REVIEW,   No.    CLXVIIT.— 

Advertisements  for  insertion  in  No.  168  of  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  are  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers'  by 
Saturday  nest;  and  Biles'* on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  31st  in- 
stant.— 39,  Paternoster-row,  March  21,  1846. 


In  April  will  he  published, 

A  DICTIONARY   OF   MODERN  GARDENING. 
By  Geobge  Wm.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Author  of  Principles  of 
Practical  Gardening,  The  Gardeners'  Almanack,  <fcc. 

*j*  This  Work  is  designed  for  all  garden  cultivators,  whe- 
ther for  profit  or  pleasure.  Though  containing  nearly  700 
closely-printed  pages,  it  is  in  form  a  most  convenient  hand- 
book for  ready  reference  on  every  horticultural  subject.  It 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  gar- 
deners, with  all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  Kitchen 
Tegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Manures,  Predatory  Insects,  &c. 
The  science,  as  well  as  art,  of  gardening,  is  fully  detailed,  and 
the  whole  illustrated  with  references  to  other  authorities,  and 
Drawings  of  Edifices,  Tools,  Modes  of  Priming,  Training, 
Grafting,  &c.    The  price  vrili  not  exceed  10s.  Gd. 

Robesx  Baldwin,  47,  Paternoster-row. 

ROSES  IN  POTS.     Price  Is.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS;  including  Forcing  and  Propagating 
By  W.  Paul. 

Sheewood  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  or  post  free  from  the 
Author,  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  on  receipt  of  22  postage 
stamps. 


Twenty-four  Quarto  Pages,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®Fje  Batlfoag  ecijronfde 

Of  Saturday,  March  14,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK— STANDING  ORDERS— GREAT 
AMALGAMATIONS— MR.  MORRISON— WHY  WAS  THE 
BROAD  GAUGE  LAID  ON  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  ?— 
FLIGHTS  OF  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS-London  and  Birmingham  — 
London  and  Croydon — West  London — Londonderry  and  En- 
niskillen— Trent  Valley — Dublin  and  Drogheda — Dublin  and 
Kingstown, 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS— Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Bills  Classification — Royal  Ordinance . 
Paris  and  Lyons — London  and  Croydon  :  Directors'  and  En- 
gineer's Reports,  and  Statement  of  Accounts — West  London: 
Directors'  Report — Bedford  and  London  and  Birmingham — 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  :  Directors*  Report — Glasgow,  Paisley, 
^Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  :  Directors'  Report,  and  Statement  of 
Accounts— Edinburgh  and  Northern:  Directors'  Report  — 
South  Devon  :  Statement £f  Accounts— North  Wales  Mineral : 
Directors'  and  Engineer's  Reports,  and  Statement  of  Ac- 
counts— Taff  Vale  :  Directors' Report,  and  Statement  of  Ac- 
counts—Londonderry  and  Coleraine  :  Statement  of  Accounts 
— Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen :  Directors'  and  Engineer's 
Reports,  and  Statement  of  Accounts— Dundalk  and  Ennis- 
kiUen :  Statement  of  Accounts. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Shelford's  Law  of  Railways'." 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES— Society  of  Arts 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  CHARTS— London  and  Brighton 
(with  numerous  illustrations),  continued. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS— Programme  of  Parlia- 
mentary Business— Progress  of  Bills  in  both  Houses— Parlia- 
mentary Committees— North  Wales  —  The  Gauge  —  South 
Devon  Atmospheric — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Management 
— York  Competing  Lines. 

Gossip. 

Progress  of  Works— Law  Intelligence— Patents. 

Meetings— Tenders  for  Loans— Contracts— New  Shares— Divi- 
dends— Calls. 

Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed— Correspondence. 

Traffic  Table. 

Share  Lists. 

Foreign  Ditto— Money  Market,  Paris  Letter,  and  Latest  Prices, 
Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

Third  Edition, 

AN  IMPROVED  MODE  OF  CULTIVATING 
CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS,  with  plans  of  Pits;  with 
directions  fur  Growing  and  Forcing  Asparagus  and  Seakale  • 
by  Geobge  Mills,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Baroness  de  Roths- 
child, Gunnersbury  Park. 

Also  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  PINE-APPLEjWith'plans 

of  Pit  and  House. 

Published  by  Wm.  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 

Seeds  of  MILLS'  BEST  EARLY  FRAME  CUCUMBER,  2s.  Cd. 


PRINTED   FOR 


TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

Books  ell  s  its  and  Pun;.nusRs  to  Univeksitz   Colmmp 
UPPER  GCWER-STREET. 


PARLEY'S 
SCSEMTSFIC    LIBRARY 

FOR  tbk  use  of 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elemental^ 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
cnblic  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  &t  public  and  private 
whools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
I  indies ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles,  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
.fleas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  the  memory ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  tc 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 

A  New  Edition  (being;  the  fi/th)  it  n«w  ready, 

A   SYSTEM 

OP 

POPULAR     GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  Oi 
fiuclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading;  truths  and  great  prill 
deles. 

Bt  GEORGE   DARLEf,  A.B. 

Price  As.  6d.,  cloth. 


31. 
New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY, 

In  -which  the  £)•==••=*<•  «*  Abstract  science  are  familiarise*, 
aiastrated,  and  rendered  practically  nsefol  to  the  rations  pox. 
poses  of  bfe,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  48.  Gd.,  cloth. 


m. 

Tijiild  Edition. 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

TT1TB 

:?3t©&»2E£SZOOTS. 
Br  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45.  ')<■:.. 

"  tor  biudente  who  only  seek  this  limitea  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  ther»  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

aiore  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra.'1 

— Library  of  Useful  Eaiowledge,  article  "  Mechanics." 


IV. 

Sicowd  Editiov, 

A  SYSTEM 


POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Both  fflcuae  and  Spherical. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    too 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Bt   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 
Price  3s.  Cd.,  cloth. 


V. 

FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A,B. 

With  Engravings. — I3rno,  Us.,  cloth  lettered. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed 
ia  a  most  winning:  *nd  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  fr-rtue  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflect*  infinite  ererlit  on  the  taste  a»' 
talents  of  its  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darlev."— Sua. 


EACH  VOLUME  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

pONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER,  for  SATURDAY 

V_^  LAST,  MARCH  14,  OF 

5THE    ATHENAEUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Price  ■id. 

Reviews  of.  with  Extracts  from — 


Life  and  Correspondence  of 
David  Hume,  hy  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton. 

The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  hyH.  W, 
Longfellow. 


The  New  Timon. 

Russia  under  Nicholas  I.,  by 

J.  Golovine. 
Voyage  to  Stockholm,  by  Dr. 

Clausade. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


Euclid's  Elements,  by  R.  Potts. 

Thorn's  Three  Grand  Exhibi- 
tions of  Man's  Enmity  to 
God. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, by  J.  Kitto. 

First  Steps  to  Anatomy,  by 
J.  L.  Drummond. 


Over  Population  and  its  Re 

medies,  by  W.  J.  Thornton. 
Ocean  Work,  or  Evenings  on 

Sea   and   Land,    by   J.   H. 

Wright. 
Introduction      to     Vegetable 

Physiology. 
Spring  Buds,  and  other  Poems, 

by  S.  Shepherd. 

Original  Papers. — The  New  French  Animal  Magnetism* 
— The  Horse-Shoe  Lake,  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  Athenaeum. 

Foreign  Correspondence— Letter  from  Paris. 

Our  "Weekly  Gossip — Mr.  Ewart's  Motion.— Copyright 
Dispute. — Marquis  of*  Northampton's  Soiree. — Literary 
Fund  Meeting. — Congress  of  Meteors. — Archaeological  In- 
stitute, York  Meeting. — Education  in  Wales. — Mr.  Cock- 
erell  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. — Demerara  Agriculture. 
— Association  for  Improving  Dwellings. 

Societies. —  Astatic  :  (Captain  Newbold  on  the  Indo- 
Mohammedan  Ephemeris  of  Alpoor). — Institdte  of  Bri- 
tish Architects  :  (Mr.  Penrose  on  the  Curved  Lines  of  the 
Parthenon). — Arch  geologic  al  Institute. — Royal  Insti- 
tution. 

Tine  iLrts._Styles  and  Methods  of  Painting  suited  to  the 
Decoration  of  Public  Buildings,  by  C,  L.  Eastlake. 

Pine  £Lrt  Gossip — National  Monuments.— Restoration  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Aix-le-Chapelle.— Cologne  Fine  Art 
Exhibition. — Deaths  of  MM.  Varcollier  and  Titeux. 

Music  and  the  ISrama—lst  Ancient  Concerts.— Music 
of  the  Week  and  Gossip.— Her  Majesty's  Theatre.— Hay- 
market.— Sadler's  Wells.— Lyceum. 

aSi*cellanea._  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.— The  Upper 
Alps. — The  Season. — Discovery  of  Coins. 

Order  The  ilthenseum  of  any  Bookseller. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 
UNDER  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE. 

A  FLORA  OF  FORFARSHIRE.  By  William 
-£a  Gardinee,  Dundee.  Prospectuses  forwarded  to  any  ad- 
dress. Subscription  11.,  for  which  a  copy  of  the  Flora,  and  a 
packet  of  150  specimens  will  be  given.  For  15.  additional,  any 
subscriber  may  have  the  set  of  specimens  carefully  mounted  in 
a  bound  folio  volume. 

Also,  just  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  a  new  book  for  the  young, 
TWENTY  LESSONS  ON  BRITISH  MOSSES,  illustrated  with 
specimens.  And,  price  Is.,  BOTANICAL  RAMBLES  IN 
BRAEMAR.  A  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  HEPATICiE, 
Id.  And,  shortly,  3rd  edition,  A  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH 
MOSSES.  2d.  Likewise,  Packets  of  beautiful  MOSSES, 
T.IOMSN8,  ALCfjE,  FUNGL,  and  ZOOPHYTES,  at  5s.  each. 
All,  except  the  Flora,  can  be  sent  by  post.  Early  applications 
requested,  addressed  W.  Gardiner,  Overgate,  Dundee. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted— resisting  all  acids— may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard.  Plain  I  Threaded  I    King's    I    Albert 

Fiddle.  |     Fiddle.    |  Pattern,  |  Pattern. 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.  16s.  6d.  . .  30s.        . .  35s.        . .  42s. 
Dessert    do.       do.        12s.  Gd.  . .  25s.        . .  28s.        . .  32s. 
Tea  do.       do.  5s.  6d.  . .  13s.  Gd.  . .  13s.  6d. . .  17s.  Gd. 

Table  Forks       do.        16s.  Gd.  . .  30s.        ..35s.        ..42s. 
Dessert  do.         do.        12s.  Gd.  . .  2os.        . .  28s.        . .  32s. 

C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others — on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published ;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 


A  CASE  OF  SHATTERED  CONSTITUTION 
CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Miss  Glover,  aged 
24,  daughter  of  Colonel  Glover,  15,  Broadway,  New  York,  had 
an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  a  constant  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
besides  being  dropsical ;  was  never  free  from  a  cough,  accom- 
panied with  much  expectoration.  She  was  so  bad  as  not  to  be 
able  to  leave  her  chamber.  The  first  advice  in  the  country  had 
been  obtained  for  her,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  she  daily  got 
worse,  and  kept  her  bed  altogether.  In  this  hopeless  state  the 
Colonel  sent  to  Toronto  for  20  dollars'  worth  of  Holloway's 
Pills,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely  restoring  the  young 
lady  to  health  in  about  9  weeks. — Sold  by  all  druggists,  and  at 
Professor  Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


BERDOE'S  LIGHT  WATERPROOF  OVER- 
COATS, guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever.  The 
established  reputation  of  these  garments  has  been  so  long  and 
universally  admitted,  that  continuing  to  notice  them  would  be 
unnecessary,  were  it  not  that  their  well-known  extensive  sale 
is  continually  producing  fresh  attempts  to  mislead.  For 
quality  and  style,  efficiency,  respectability,  and  real  economy, 
these  most  convenient  and  admired  garments  are  unquestion- 
ably still  unrivalled.  An  extensive  variety  in  Llamas,  and  other 
new  materials,  manufactured  exclusively  for  W.  Berdoe  for 
the  present  season,  now  ready,  or  made  to  order  at  a  day's 
notice  (price  35s.  to  50s.),  only  by  W.  Berdoe,  tailor,  overcoat 
maker,  and  waterproofer,  69,  Cornhill  (north  side). 


Printed  by  William  BnADitunv,  of  No.  6,  York-plaoo,  Stoke  Newlngton,  and 
Fhederick  Mtjllhtt  Bvakb,  of  No.  7,  Cfcureh-roWi  Stoke  Newlngton,  both 
In  the  county  i-f  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  thoir  Office  In  Lombard-street,  in 
the  Preeinut  of  Whiti.friars,  fn  the  City  of  Limdon  ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  ChtirleF-atreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Cover.t-Gar- 
den,  in  the  said  i-oiinty,  where  all  Advnrtuemente  and  Communications 
hie  to  be  aadrtsitd  to  the  Editor.— SatUi  day,  Marco  21,  1S48. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  13.— 1846.] 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28. 


[Price  6d. 


Agri.  Soc.  of  England 
Amateur  Gardener 
AH&lysUof  Br*a 
Ancmnm',  wood,  where  found 
Artichoke,  Jtiiusalem 
AlpXtigu*,  culture  of      - 
A;:'  allnd  dourer-stakes 
Be:I*  v,  best  substitute  for  Po- 
tatoes 
E. .,...*>  window  gardens 
Hirmudi.  Potato  dlseaie  In    - 
iJ,.f.r:.-i!  S.  i-.of  iiJin. 
Bran,  analysis  of  ■ 

Br.- m strove.  Farmer*'  Club    - 
Calceolarias,  treatment  of 
Calendar,  horticultural 

—  SffUoallmal 

C  km  illia  >ho*  at  Paria 
Cattle,  on  ro-ling 

—  ir.a.hiae  for  weighing  - 
CI  nib.'rs,  hardy  ... 
Corn, aifeaiet in 

—  sale  of,  by  weight 
UQUVU  Trnnchuda 
Draining  direction! 
£)«3tra  uoliure    and     Potato 

dii&ue  .... 

Farms,  »mall,  buildings,  &c.ior 
Pious  vir^aia  - 

Flax  culture  ia  Ireland 
Flower-s'akeii,  asphalted        *- 
Food,  Linseed  as  - 

fro«t,  inj  jiy  done  by     "- 
German  r'amphlets  on  Potato 

disease  .... 

Grafting  on  roots 
G"-.1-.".  'early  ... 

Grass     ::edt    for   permanent 


pulQroa 


Guaa  ■,  'i;-"crtation  of 
Healing,  PVlmaise    -      S04  c, 
—       Icsd  (inks  for  - 

Highland  and  Ag.  Soc Oata 

Hydraulic  press        ... 
Land  -.  ■•  .-d-d  by  sea  water 
Linseed  as  food         . 


INDEX. 

Loudon  (Mrs.)  pension  granted 

to            203  a 

Machine  for  weighing  eattlo  209  e 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club — im- 
provement of  soils  -  -  S13  J 
Manures  for  partlcu'ar  crops  209  h 
Microscopical  Society  -  -  206  6 
Mnreton  Hampstead  Farmera' 

Club 214  a 

Mulberry,  to  force  -        -205  c 

Mushrooms,  large    .        -        -  205  c 
New  Zealand,  floweia  wanted 

in 203  a 

Oats,  varieties  of  212  ■ 
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Pasture,  permanent,  seeds  for  814  6 
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Ray  Society,  books  published 
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Roses  for  forcing      ...  238* 
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Backer  (Mr.),  hia  garden  no- 
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Sea  water,  land  flooded  by      -  211  c 

Soils  in  Kent,  improvement  of  213  6 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  next  MEETING  of  the  Subscribing  Members  will  be  held 
on  FRIDAY,  the  3d  of  APRIL,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  "Westminster. 

.  The  subject  for  special  discussion  wiH  be — 

'•  The  Art  of  Design  as  applied  to  the  Illumination  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  productions  of 
each  country." 

Members  wno  cannot  personally  attend,  are  invited  to  for- 
ward, by  any  friend,  MSS.  which  they  may  consider  as  likely 
to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Archaeological  Institute  Apartments,  12,  Hayraarket, 

Attendance  from  12  to  2  daily. 

T'.  Hudson  Tuknek,  Secretary. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  INSTITUTE  will  tak* 
place  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop :  President,  the  EARL  FITZWILLIAM,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  JULY  21st. 


HEARTSEASE  SOCIETY.— The  next  EXHIBI- 
TION of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
6th  of  May,  1S46,  and  Mr.  Lidgakd's,  the  Thatched  House  Inn, 
Hammersmith,  when  Prizes  will  be  given  on  the  same  liberal 
scale  as  heretofore  ;  in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Bridges,  of 
Carshalton,  has  given  10s.  as  a  Prize  for  the  best  Seedling ;  and 
Mr.  Tl*exeb,  of  Chalvey,  proposed,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  give  21.  for  the  best  stand  of  12  distinct  varieties, 
which  must  entirely  consist  of  the  new  Flowers  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1S45,  or  spring  of  1846,  to  be  competed  for  by 
Arnateurs  only.  Entrance  5s,  which  will  he  given  as  a  second 
or  more  Prizes. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  R.  S.  Mocntjoy, 
Nurseryman,  Ealing,  Hon.  Secretary. — March  2S. 

DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS~PLANTS. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Susses. 

TT'M.  WOOD  and    SON    having   for  several   years 

»  \  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HERBA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  have 'now  much  pleasure  in  offering  collec- 
tions from  their  very  extensive  stock  on  the  following  terms  ; 
the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

%*  W.  W.  «fc  S.  pledge  themselves  that  none  hut  showy  and 
distinct  kinds  shall  be  sent. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named. .  6s.  per  doz.  40s.  per  100. 

Superior  do.  do.  9s.        „        60s.        ,, 

Superb  New  do.  do.  12s.        „         75s.        „ 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  application. 


CAMELLIAS. 

THOMAS  DAVIES  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  admirers  of  this  beautiful  Flower  to  their  Seed- 
ling (Daviesii)  which  is  now  in  bloom  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  of  this  Paper.  The  Plant  will  remain  there  until  Satur- 
day next. — Wavertree  Nurserv,  Mar.  2S. 


ROSES. 
TT7"    and  A.  GODWIN'S  Spring  and  Summer  Cata- 

V  T  •  logue  of  Select  ever-blooming  ROSES,  adapted  for  pot- 
culture  or  garden  decoration,  may  be  had  on  application  by  en- 
closing a  postage  stamp.  Strong  plants  of  the  under-named 
showy  border-flowers  may  be  had  immediately  at  the  following 
low  prices : 


per  doz. 
Delphinium  Barlowii  ....  10,'. 
New  French  White  Rocket  Gs. 
Double  Scarlet  Lychnis  . .    6s. 

Market  Drayton,  Salop. 


per  doz. 

Phloxes,  inclusive  of  Yan 
Honttii,  Omnitlora,  Pal- 
lida, &c. Gs. 

Pansies 4s. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 
JNO.  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
'J  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  thathehas  a  large  Stock 
of  splendid  spotted  CALCEOLARIAS,  now  ready  to  send  out  at 
unusually  low  prices,  ranging  from  12s.  to  four  guineas  per 
dozen  ;  those  at  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each  are  i-eally  fit  for  show  flowers, 
and  the  other  sorts,  at  higher  prices,  are  great  novelties.  He 
has  now  ready  some  Seedling  Plants,  raised  from  some  of  his 
best  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  which  will  no  doubt  produce 
some  splendid  new  sorts.  Also  now  ready  to  send  out  Fuchsia 
"  Alfred  the  Great"  and  F.  monstrosa,  at  5s.  each,  the  former 
having  a  deep  red  calyx  with  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  fine  cupped 
rich  purplish  crimson  corolla ;  the  latter,  an  immense  large 
flower,  the  colour  of  Standishii,  hut  more  than  twice  as  large. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  can  be  had  on  application. 


LIST  OF  NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  SOLD  BY 

HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street.      <  Abridged    from     "Harrison's     Floricultural 
Cabinet.")  Per  collection — s.  d. 

Imported  German  Stocks,  in  36  splendid  varieties 6    0 

Do.  do.  do.     in  20  do.  3    6 

Do.  do.        Asters  in  24  do.  5    0 

Do.  do.  do.      in  1-5  'do.  3    6 

Hollyhocks  {very  choice),  in  12  named  varieties    3    0 

Larkspur  (German),  in  12  splendid    do.       3    6 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties   5    0 

Imported  Zinuia  elegans,  8  fine  varieties 3    G 

Yerbenas,  S  choice  kinds . 3    0 

Wallflowers,  S  imported  varieties. ..'. 3    0 

Scabious,  German,  S  do 2    0 

Poppies,  16  splendid  do 3    6 

The  fdlloiciva  at  Gd.per  packet,  e*cept  where  othenoUc  marked. 


Achimenes,  fine  varieties 

Alonsoa  incisa 

Antirrhinum,  splendid,  mixed 
from  30  varieties 

Aster,  German,  fine  mixed  im- 
ported, in  varieties 

Auricula,  from  a  choice  col- 
lection, Is. 

Balsam,  superb  ndxed  double 

Brachycoma  iberidifolia 
„    Yaitoh's  new  white,  Is. 
,,  „         new  lilac,  Is. 

Calceolaria,     splendid      new 
hybrid 

Campanula  Btricta 

Carnation,  from  finest  stage 
flowers,  Is. 

Centaurea  montana 
„    rapentica 
,,     Phrygia 

Cineraria,  very  splendid  mix- 
ture 

Clintonia  pulchella 

Commelina  Krowinskii,  new 

Convolvulus  minor,  new  dark 
variety 
„    scarlet 

Crepis  Drummondii 

Dahlia,  very  choice,  saved 
from  a  splendid  col- 
lection 

Elichrysum,  new  superb  pink, 
from  Swan  River 

Eucharidium  grandiflorum 

Forget-me-not,  large  variety 

Gilia  nivalis,  new  white  seeded 

Gloxinia  macrophylla  varie- 
gata,  Is. 

Heartsease,  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  varieties 
by  T  hompson,  Wid- 
naU,  and  Day,  Is. 

Ipomcea  rubrc-ccerulea,  Is. 

Ipomopsis  picta 
„    elegans 
„     Bevriehii,  new 

Larkspur,  German  mixed,  very 
splendid 

Lisianthus  Russellianus.ls.Gtf. 
with  CuthilTs  Treatise 

Lobelia  ramosus,  splendid 

Lupinus  ornatus,  splendid 

Martynia  fragrans,  Is. 

Mimulus  moschatus,  musk 


Mescmbryanthemum  tricolor 

Nemesia  rioribunda 

Nemophila  striata,  new  and 
beautiful,  Is.  (Saved 
by  Turner,  of  Chalvey) 

Peas,  Sweet,  new  large  purple 

Petunia  mixed,  from  splendid 
varieties 

Phlox   Drummondi,    in  many 
beautiful     shades     of 
colour 
„        ,,     new  white,  2s.  6d. 
,,        ,,  new  scarlet  (Wood's) 

Is. 
„    splendid  new  herbaceous, 
mixed,  Is. 

Picdtee,      imported      German 
(fine),  Is. 
,,    English,  savedfrom  stage 
flowers,  Is. 

Pink,  saved  from  a  splendid 
collection  {Hodges,  of 
Cheltenham),  Is. 

Polyanthus,  from  named  flow- 
ers), saved  by  a  cele- 
brated grower),  Is. 

Portulaca  splendens 

Potentilla  (six  beautiful  varie- 
ties) . 
,,    insignis  (new  and  splen- 
did) 

Primula  (eight  beautiful 
shade's  of  colour, 
mixed),  Is. 

Ranunculus,  saved  from  a  su- 
perb collection 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii 

SchizantUus  Grahamii,  crim- 
son 

Schizopetalon  Walkerii 

Sedum  cosruleum 

Stocks,    imported    German, 
mixed 
„    imported     Prussian,     in 

varieties 
„     Prince  of  Wales 
„    Victoria 

Tetranema  Mexicana  (new),  Is, 

Tropsolum  tricolorum 

Veronica  speciosa  (new  and 
splendid),  Is. 

Yiscaria  oculata 

Zinnia  elegans,  splendid  va- 
rieties, mixed 


choice  mixed 
Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus,  3s.  per  100. 
Fine  Sea- Kale  Plants,  Ss.  per  100. 
Soden's  Early  Oxford  Potatoes,  too  well  known  to  require 

description,  3s.  per  peck. 
Haigh's  splendid  New  Kidney,  fine  flavour  and  large  pro- 
duce (about  ten  days  later  than  the  Ash-leaved),  3s.  per 

peck. 
Ash-leayed  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 
New  Red  Kidney,  very  early,  boils  white,  delicious  flavour, 

2s.  Gd.  per  peek. 
New  Wiltshire  Kidney,  a  very  early  and  productive  kind, 

2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
Gladiolus  Gandavensis  (new),  5s,  each. 
Day's  New  Dark  Cloves,  Is.  Gd.  per  pair. 
Carnations  and  Picotees,   all  the  most  beautiful  varieties, 

Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  pair. 
Yellow  Picotees,  3s.  per  pair. 

Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb  (true  from  the  raiser).  Is.  3d.  each. 
Mixed  Grasses,  for  Lawns,  of  the  very  finest  quality,  Is.  Gd. 

per  lb. 
Ditto  ditto,  for  Pastures,  Is.  per  lb. 

%*  Selections  of  Seeds  carefully  assorted  and  packed  for  all 
climates. 
6,  Leadenh  all-street,  Mar.  28. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Several  Hundred  Bushels  of 
RED  and  WHITE  POTATOES  to  be  Sold,  at  2s.  per  bushel, 
perfectly  sound,  and  in  good  condition,— Apply  to  William 
Bradden,  New  Town-street,  Luton,  Bedfordshire. 


POTATO  SEED  in  packets  at  5s.,  saved  from 
variety  EARLY  SHAW,  to  be  had  of  W.  J.  NUTTING, 
Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside.  Also  ASH-LEAF  KIDNEY  PO- 
TATOES, free  from  disease,  at  7s.  per  bushel. 


SEED  POTATOES,  FREE  FROM  DISEASE, 
grown  on  very  sandy  reclaimed  common  land,  without 
manure.  SeveraThundred  bushels. — Apply  to  Mr.  Humbles, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bedfordshire. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED.— TRUE  EARLY  ASH- 
LEAVED  KIDNEY,  and  other  varieties,  free  from  disease, 
maybe  obtained  at  moderate  prices  from  Charles  Farnes, 
12S,  St.  John-street,  West  Smithfield,  Loudon. 
A  general  collection  of  Kitchen-garden  Seeds,  from  10s.  to  30s. 
Do.  do.  Flower  do.  do.      5s.  to  20s. 

March  28,  1846. 


AN  ABRIDGED  LIST  OF 
NEW  &  CHOICE  FLO  WER.S:  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

SOLD  BY 

WARNER    AND     WARNER,      Seedsmen      and 
Florists, 
No.  28,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 
GERMAN  SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
Asters,  24  vars.  imported,  very  beautiful    5    0  the  collection. 

„       12  do.  3    0  „ 

Balsams,  12  do.,  very  fine  and  double  ..30  „ 

Cockscombs,  12  do.,  beautiful     ..         ..3    6  ,, 

Hollyhocks,  12  do.,        do.  ..        ..3    0  ,, 

Larkspurs,  12  do.,  splendid  ..         ..3    0  ,, 

Pasonies,  12  do.  30  ,, 

Poppies,  12  do 3    0  „ 

Scabious,  12  do.,  splendid  . .         ..30  „ 

Stocks,  36  do.,  most  beautiful  anddouble    6    0  ,, 

„       12  do.,  Wall-leaved         . .        ..30  „ 

,,        12  do.,  Giant Brompton  ..         ..3    6  „ 

Wallflower,  8  do.,  very  handsome  ..30  ,, 

Zinnias,  12  do.,  beautiful 3    0  „ 

The  above  German  seeds  are  all  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended. 

For  General  Catalogue,  see  "Harrison's  Floricultural  Ca- 
binet," for  March. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,    or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  and  CO.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ■  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozeD. 

3  „         12s. 

4;         „  18s. 

5  „  30s.  „ 

6  „  60s.  „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine     . .        . .    18s.  „ 

„        „  1  foot 30s.  ,, 

Pinus  excelsa,  S  inches  -•        ..9s.  ,, 

„         ,,     4  to  5  inches        ..         ..    18s.  ,, 

,,        „  IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant     42s.  „ 

„     Gerardiana,  2  years  . .     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Rhutrow,  2  years  . .  9s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

2£.  2s.  per  plant.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Mar.  28. 

H  GROOM,  Ci^ApHAM  Rise,  near  Londott  (rC 
•  moved  from  Walworth),  By  Appointment  Flokist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  op 
Saxony,  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURI- 
CULAS, LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  aud  PICOTEES. 
%c  Foreign  orders  executed. 

SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  small  Stock 
of  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Manv  of  the  sorts, 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII, 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  their  Foreman,  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  warranted  to  be 
quite  new,  and  correct  to  name. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
50  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. . .  .for  12s. 
30  do.  do.  do.  . ...  „    Ss. 

20  do,  do.  do.  „    6s. 

Brachvcome  iberidifolia.  Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 


Clintonia  pulchella. 
Martynia  fragrans. 
Didiscus  coeruleus. 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum. 
Nemophila  discoid  alls. 
Podotheca  capitata. 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii. 
Finest  German  Aster: 


Phlox  Drummondii. 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemum  trie 
Nemesia  florabunda. 
Schizauthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock. 


A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  height, 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  piincipal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds, 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Mar.  23. 


FUCHSIAS Pride  of  Peckliam,  Ivery's  ;  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Gaines' ;  Noblissima,  Coronet,  Modesta, 
Vesta,  Smith's  ;  Norfolk  Hero,  Barkway's  ;  Expansa,  Queen 
Victoria,  Miller's;  Candidate,  Girling's ;  Robustii,  Hope,  Gold- 
finch, Cassandra,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Monarch,  Kentish  Hero,  Kentish  Bride, 
Maria,  Epps' ;  Queen  Adelaide,  Holmes;  Euterpe,  Gaines' ; 
Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  Walsingham,  Prince  of 
Wales,  YoueU's  ;  Aurantia,  Smith's  ;  Aurita,  Iveryana,  Fosterii, 
Formosaelegans,  Stanwelliana,  Blanche,  Harrison's,  at  6s.  per 
dozen. 

Colossus,  Cormackii,  Adonis.  Paragon,  Floribunda  magna, 
Hopneri,  Laneii,  Exoniensis,  Transparens,  Blanda,  Victory, 
Sanguinea,  Britannia,  Venus  Victrix,  Arborea,  Smith's  ;  Fairy, 
Majestica,  Eppsii,  Brockmanii,  Gem,  Conspicua  arborea,  Prin 
ceps,  Speciosa,  Flora,  Tricolor,  Mirabilis,  Magnifica,  Hayesii, 
Invincible,  Magnificent,  Racemiflora,  Brewerstii,  Victoria,  at 
os.  per  dozen. 

PETUNIAS. — Girling's  new  striped  and  other  lands,  3s.  per 
per  dozen. 

VERBENAS.— The  best  scarlets,  blue,  white,  and  rose, 
3s.  per  dozen. 

HELIOTROriUMS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Good  rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  the  above  prices,  Gd.  per 
dozen  being  added  for  postage,  will  be  seut  free  by  post,  care- 
fully packed  in  tin  cases,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  a 
Post-office  order. 

Joseph  and  Stephen  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
Northwarnbro',  near  Odiham,  Hants. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 
TT^ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 

»  V    bill,  or.posite  tlie  Royal  Exchange,  London,  have'just  re- 
ceived   a    large    supply    of   tbe    following    early    and    sound 
POTATOES:— 
Chinese  Bound,  very  early  and  prolific,  introduced  by  Messrs. 

Dickson,  of  Chester,  5s.  per  peck. 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  2s.  per  peck. 
Somersetshire  Proline,  very  early  and  fine  flavour,  7s.  per  bush. 

"Where  a  large  quantity  of  tbe  last-mimed  is  taken,  an  allow- 
ance will  be  made  in  price. 

N.B.  See  previous  page  for  an  abridged  list  of  Choice  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

IMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  tbe  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cui  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
5s.  per  ion,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may  be  had 
of  TVahneb  ■-■:  Wabneb,  Seedsmen,  23,  CornbilL,  London.  Fine 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c_ 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER    SEEDS,  with 
full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours,  &c. 
100  varieties  choice   Annuals,   including  the  most      s.     d. 
approved  new  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .    15    0 

50  vai'sl  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      8    6 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        ..      5    6 

ars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      4    0 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited  , 

f,  r  filing  beds  on  lawns 7    6 

1     vars,  ditto  ditto  ditto        ..5    0 

20  vars.  best  greenhouse  Annuals 7    6 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Perennials       . .         . .     10    6 
20  vars.   choice   hardy   Biennials  and  Perennials      5     0 
The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed. 
Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  tbe 
besx  in.  cultivation,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  applicants. 
Bass  and  Bbowx,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 

Sudbury,  Suffolk.— Mar.  28.  

SPLENDID  AND  DISTINCT  NEW  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

JOHN  HALLY,   Nurseryman  and    Florist,  Black- 
heath,  begs  to  announce  that  thefoilowing  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful FUCHSIAS  are  now  ready. 

1.  EMPRESS':  this  is,  by  all  judges  wbohaveseenit,  allowed 
to  be  tbe  best  light  Fuchsia  of  the  season.  For  description  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  27, 1845  : — "  J.  T.  B. — Your  seedling 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  light  variety,  tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with  delicate  green ;  it  is 
smooth,  shiny,  and  waxy  in  texture  ;  the  sepals  expand  well, 
folly  showing  the  corolla,  which  is  a  clear  rosy  purple.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  decided  of  the  light  varieties  we  have  seen, 
there  being  no  tinge  of  pink  in  the  tube."  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
Sept.  20  : — "  J.  H. — Very  pretty,  indeed,  and,  if  not  too  much 
like  some  others,  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  as  pretty  as 
any  light  one  we  have."  Again,  in  answer  to  B.  R.  D. — 
"  Hally's  is  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best  we  have  seen 
this  season."  See  also*  in  the  same  paper,  a  report  of  the 
"West  Kent  meeting  of  Philanthropic  Society  of  Gardeners, 
where  it  was  exhibited.  This  has  been  challenged  against 
any  Seedline  Fuchsia  of  the  past  season. — 10s.  Gd. 

2.  CANDIDISSIMA,  tube  and  sepals  clear  paper  white, 
having  no  disposition  to  turn  red  under  any  circumstances. 
Corolla,  a  bright  rose ;  a  mast  abundant  bloomer*  This, 
though  small,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  thing ;  was  ex- 
hibited and  greatly  admired,  although  a  bad  plant,  at  tbe  last 
July  show  in  the  Regent's  Park. — 7e.  6d. 

■:'.  MARCHIONESS  OF  CAMDEN,  a  large  light  flower,  with 
well  expanded  sepals,  and  a  large  rich  crimson  corolla,  resem- 
bling Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  but  of  strong  robust  handsome 
habit.— 7s.  Gd. 

4.  SILVER  GLOBE,  a  compact  globe-shaped  flower,  expand- 
ing well,  colour  of  "Nymph,"  but  tube  and  sepals  more  silvery, 
and  corolla  more  lilac  ;  of  very  compact  habit. — 7s.  Gd. 
*-»  The  SetforSOs. 

FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA,  5s.  each. 

SMITH'S  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  5s.  • 

A  iar^e  collection  of  Camellias,  and  general  assortment  of 
Nursei"  Si'jek. 

HOLMES'S  CALCEOLARIAS, 
j 

• 

SUDBURY  NURSERY,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Under  the  distinguished  Patronage  of 
HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER,  ano 
GJES  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
\\~     B     HOLMES,  F.H.S  ,   respectfully    announces 
'*       •    that  he  is  now  sending  out  bis  Collection  of  fine  seed- 
ling Calceolarias — Catalogues  of  whicb,  and  of  those  raised 
and  sent  out  by  him  in  1845,  iS44,  and  1643 ;  also  Geraniums 
(including  Mr.   Beck's  New    Seedlings),    Fuchsias,    Dahlias, 
Cinerarias,    Pansies,   Phloxes,  Verbenas,    Petunias,    «fcc.  <fcc, 

may  be  had  on  application. ^^____ - 

AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUSES,  PINKS,  CARNATIONS, 
AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham-hffl,  near 
Manchester,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the.  ad- 
mirers of  the  above-named  Florists'  Flowers  to  his  large, 
healthy,  and  select  collection,  which  be  is  selUng  at  moderate 
prices  ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion. 12  varieties  of  Show  Auriculas  for  ISs. ;  20  pairs  of  20 
varieties  of  Show  Carnations  and  Picotees  20s.,  package  in- 
cluded. 

N.B.  Nurserymen  and  others  wanting  from  100  to  500  pairs 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  will  be  supplied  at  very  low  prices. 

~~D  AHL  I  AS7"F  UCH  S I A  S  .PANSl  ES,  AND~ VERBENASr 

ROYAL  NURSERY.  SLOUGH,  EUCKS. 

iy     C.  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

*  *  «  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  every  novelty  of  the  season — each  DAHLIA 
has  the  grower's  description  attached.  Amongst  the  first-rate 
ones  are  Beauty  of  Hants,  Bohemian  Girl,  Captain  Warner, 
Lady  Charleville,  Marquis  of  Bath  (true),  Marchioness  of  Corn- 
walhs,  Magician,  Newington  Rival,  Princess  Radziwill,  Queen 
of  Perpetual?.  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  and  Brown's  Rose  d'  Amour. 
Th^  FUCHSIAS  are  also  very  select,  and  contain  Newberry's 
Delicata,  Halley's  Empress,  Epps'  Nymph,  Lady  Julia,  and 
Queen  of  Virgins,  Cassandra,  Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Mrs.  Lane,  Prince  Albert,  Pomona,  Queen  Victoria.  Ser- 
ratifolia,  <fce.  Amongst  the,  PANSIES  (for  which  and  Dahlias 
this  Nursery  is  famous),  Brown's  Cassandra  and  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Brown's  Arethusa,  Cnrion,  Hannibal,  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
Prior.  <fcc,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Rolla,  Juno,  Middleton,  Orion, 
Prince  Albert,  Pizarro,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Tom  Pinch,  Dido, 
Perseus,  President,  Bryant's  Perfection,  Arc.  All  plants  will 
be  sent  out  very  strong.  A  remittance  expected  with  distant 
orders,  for  which  the  package  will  be  allowed. 

W:  C.  B.  begs  to  observe,  he  can  supply  every  article  con- 
nected with  the  Nursery  business.  His  collection  of  Pinuses 
is  unique.  Osmundia  Regalis,  just  imported  from  Ireland; 
small,  crowns  of  this  magnificent  Fern,  5s.  each ;  larger, 
weighing  nearly  a  cwt.,  Zl.  3s.— March  28. 


NURSERYMEN      ^  jfSl/^L IS  T0  HEE 

and  ^t^^^KwCS.       M  A  J  E  S  T  T 

NEW    AND    SUPERB  WHITE    FUCHSIA. 

"SANSPAREIL,"  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  whicb  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  tbe  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"A  correct  representation  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Nursery." 

"An  eleganttlower.lighttubeandsepals,  with  purple  crimson 
corolla." — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  20th,  1845. 

"A  New  White  Fochsta. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species. — Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct.  1st,  1845. 

Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  (for  particulars  of  which  see  their 
Advertisement  of  the  17th  ult.)  will  be  ready  for  sending  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  the  set  is 
taken,  will  be  charged  11.  lis.  6d. 

FUCHSIAS. 

(Now  ready  for  sending  out,  per  post  free  or  otherwise.) 
12  Ex.  fine  Varieties,  12s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  <fc  Co. 
12  Ditto         ditto        21s.     Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do 
50  Fine  Varieties         40s.     Selection  left  to  Youell  &  Co. 
50  Extra  fine  ditto      60s.     Selection  left  to  Purchaser  or  do 

SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 

Exquisite,  5s. ;  Grandissima,  5s.  ;  Helena,  3s.  Gd. ;  Celeste, 
3s.  Gd. ;  Aurora,  3s.  6d. ;  Auberon,  3s.  6d.  For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.  They  will  be 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  the  first  week 
in  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  „ 

PANSIES,  12  finevarieties 10s.  „ 

„          12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate,  show  flowers     18s.  „ 

PETUNIAS,  12  ditto    9s.  „ 

CINERARIAS,  12  ditto 12s.  to  ISs. 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-fiowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

Superb  new  heavy-edged  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  "  BUR- 
RO UGHES'S  PRESIDENT/'  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulars, 
see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also,  "BURROUGHES'S  DURE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light-edged  Purple' Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Shdw  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  Showy  Border  Flowers;  ditto,  12s. 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  tine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RIBES  SANGUINEUS  FLORE   PLENO,  7s.  ad.  per  plant. 

30  Packets  of  New  and  Choice  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per  post, 
free,  for  6s. 


True  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  24s.  per  100. 

The  finest  Mixed  RANUNCULUSES,  all  from  named  flowers, 
12s.  per  100. 

%*  Forciim  Orders  carefully  executed  so  as  to  ensure  safe 
transmission. 

N.B.  Steam  Ships  to  London  three  times  a  week ;  to  HuU, 
twice  3  week  ;  and  per  rail  to  London  every  eight  hours. 

Tr.cir  CATALOGUE  for  1846  is  just  published,  containing  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  very  best  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Select  Plants, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Coniferous  Plants,  Petunias,  Cinerarias, 
Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthus,  Herb- 
aceous Plants,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &c.  &c,  which  will 
he  forwarded  on  application  by  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurserv,  liar.  28. 


]^OR  SALE.  —  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF 
£  SPLENDID  TURF.— Apply  to  J.  Hamilton  and  Son, 
Keppel-street,  Chelsea. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  announce  that  his 
DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  upon  application.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  purchaser  A.  11.  has  enclosed  them  in  printed  envelopes, 
and  be  trusts  that  tbe  information  which  wiR  be  found  thereon 
will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  annexed  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan  he  has 
adopted:—  SCHIZAXTHUS  RETUSUS. 

Blunt-petaUed  Schizanthus. 
Diandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord. — ScrophulariacejB. 
Half-hardy  biennial.    Height,  2  to  3  feet. 
Flowers,  crimson  and  orange.    June  to  October. 
A  native  of  the  Andes  of  Mendoza.     Introduced  1831. 
Deriv. — ( \chizo,    to    cut ;     and   antlios,  a   flower  •    from   the 
irregular  form  of  tbe  coroUa.) 
For  the  convenience  of  purchasers  at  a  distance  Hie  above  will  be 
forwarded,  free  through  the  post. 

Norwiri;  Nursery,  and  No.  10,  Exchange-street. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 
A  BIKS  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE, 

-^J George    Bakeb,    Nurseryman,    Bagshot,    having   the 

largest  stock  of  the  above  in  Europe,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  Public,  and  having  so  large  a  stock  (viz. 
200,000  large  plants,  3  feet  high,  besides  smaller  sizes),  can 
dispose  of  them  at  very  low  prices  ;  also,  with  a  General 
Nursery  Stock.  He  begs  to  offer  at  unusually  low  prices,  in 
all  size?,  the  largest  assortment  of  Kalmia  lafcifolia  ever  offered 
to  tbe  Public. — Prices  can  be  had  by  letter,  aau  shaU  be  at- 
tended to  forthwith. 


f* IANT    ASPARAGUS    PLANTS,   1   year  2s.  6rf., 
V^T  2  vears  3s.  Gd.,  3  years  5s.  per  100. 

Green  Top  Do.,  1  yr.  Is.  6d„  2  yrs.  2s.  Gd.,  3  yrs.  3s.  Gd.  per  100. 
SEAKALE  plants,  2  years  5s.  per  100. 

J.  &,  S.  SHILLING  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above  good 
plants,  and  grown  in  a  very  healthy  soil,  to  which  they  beg  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  public  generally.  Carriage  paid  to 
either  terminus  of  tbe  South-western  Railway. 

North  warn  bro'  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 


BATH  NURSERY. 

JAMES  SALTER  returns  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  tbe  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  his  numerous 
Friends  of  Bath,  and  the  surrounding  country,  for  tbe  exten- 
sive patronage  received  by  him  during  tbe  lengthened  period 
he  has  conducted  the  Nursery  business  at  Bath  ;  and,  having 
disposed  of  the  same  to  Mr.  JAMES  GRIFFIN,  feels  pleasure 
and  confidence  in  introducing  him  as  his  successor,  in  whose 
behalf  he  respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  tbe  favours,  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  himself. 

JAMES  GRIFFIN,  in  succeeding  to  the  Nursery 
business  carried  on  by  Mr.  SALTER  for  tbe  last  30  years,' 
begs  most  respectfully  to  assure  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy, 
and  Inhabitants  generally  of  Bath  and  its  vieinities,  that  every 
exertion  will  be  made  by  him  to  ensure  and  to  deserve  the 
transfer  of  their  confidence  from  his  predecessor  (who  has  so 
long  enjoyed  it)  to  himself;  and  trusts,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  Nursery  business,  and  Horticulture  in  general,  his  efforts 
will  secure  the  permanence  of  the  patronage  by  which  the 
above  Nursery  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

The  recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  Glass  having  materially 
lessened  the  expense  of  erecting  Horticultural  Buildings,  J.  G. 
intends  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  choice  and  rare  Exotic  plants. 

FC.  BALL,  successor  to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
•   to  announce  that  be  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately, in  strong  plants,  for  any  of  tbe  under-mentioned  ;  with 
the  exception  of  Sir.  Beck's  Pelargoniums,  which  will  be  ready 
in  May.    Early  orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW   SCARLET    PELARGONIUM    "  HONEYMOON,"  very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  bedding.     For 
Br.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1844,  p.  508, 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich- and  intense  colour, 
t      *      s      The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containing  from  70  to  80  buds  and  flowers."    Plants 
3s.  6d. 
RHODODENDRON    "CAMPANULATUM    PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  398— "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
pauulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  tbe  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."     Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "  MARIA,"   very  fine,   large,   rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  532 — "  Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety."     Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners'  Chron., 
1844,  p.  592 — "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.    The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height.    Plauts  Is.  Gd.  each,  ISs.  per  doz. 

Taxodium  sempervirens,  G  to  9  inches 10s.  Gd. 

Lyperia  pinnatifida 5    0 

Alona  coelestis 2    0 

Veronica  speciosa 2    0 

Cryptomeria  Japonica 7    6 

Fuchsia  serratifolia 3    6 

Calceolaria  noribunda,  for  bedding 2    6 

Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each  3    6 

Do.    one      do.      Amoy 3    6 

Tbe  repeated  and  successful  exhibition  of  the  under-men- 
tioned PELARGONIUMS  by  Mr.  Beck,  both  as  "Seedlings" 
and  in  the  collections  of  "New  and  First-rate  varieties,"  renders 
a  description  unnecessary  : — 

Desdemona 10s.  Gd. 

Isabella    10    6 

Juno 10    6 

Marc  Antony 10    6 

Mustee 10    6 


Sunset 

Rosy  Circle 10 

Arabella   10 

Favorita  5 

Margaret 5 

Zenobia 5s. 

Or  the  set  of  11  for 41. 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.    An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  March  28. 


10s.  6d. 

6 

6 

0 

0 


RHODODENDRONS,  AND  THE  TRUE   "  DURMAST" 

ENGLISH     OAK    (QUERCUS     SESSILIFLORA), 
The  most  valuable  species,  producing  Timber  of  the  largest 

dimensions  and  the  highest  price. 
T^7"  ROGEE.S  and  SON,  Nursehi'men  and  Con- 
»  »  •  tracting  Planters,  Southampton,  having  for  many 
years  paid  particular  care  and  attention  in  obtaining  a  stock  of 
this  splendid  Oak,  by  procuring  seeds  from  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  the  New  Forest  (their  establishment  being  near  its 
borders),  beg  now  to  state  they  have  a  fine  Stock  of  Plants  for 
sale,  and  that  this  is  the  best  season  for  their  removal  and 
planting,  as  also  for  tbe  Rhododendron,  which  from  the  parti- 
cular adaptation  of  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  their  grounds, 
they  grow  to  a  great  extent,  and  can  offer  at  the  following  low 
scale  of  prices  : — 

OAK:    The  true  English   "Durmast"    of   the  New    Forest 
(Quercus  sessiliflora), 
1-year  seedling,  5s.  ;  2-years,  7s.  Gd.  ;  3-years,  10s.  per  1000, 
Transplanted,  1,  2, 'Z  years,  20s.  40s.  60s.  per  1000. 
RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM  (excellent  for  cover), 

4  inches,  40s.  ;  6  inches,  GOs.  ;  9  inches,  SOs.  per  1000. 
1  foot,  20s. ;  2  feet,  40s.  per  100.  _.. 
Roseum,  1  foot,  SOs.  per  100. 
Hybridum,  1  foot,  12s.  per  dozen. 
SEA  PINE  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposed  aspects. 

1-year  seedling,  7s.  6eZ.  per  1000  ;  transplanted,  20s,  per  1000. 
RHUBARB,     the    Common     Tart     (Rheum     rapbonticum), 
10s.  per  100.. 
Myatt's  Victoria,  40s.  per  100. 
If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  tbe  above  quotations,  the 
charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 
%*  Planting  contracted  for  to  any  extent  from  51.  to  20Z.  p.  acre. 


KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY. 

T       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
•  LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  with  prices* .forlsiG,  may  'be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  March  2S. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
DRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and 
Dublin,  have  on  sale  a  large  and  select   stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.      Terms  particularly  moderate.      Tbe  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz. — 
SWEDISH,  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Do.  East  Lothian,  Purple-top. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  with  Green  top. 
Do.  do.  with  Purple  top. 

Do.  do.  do.  Improved. 

YELLOW   IMPROVED   E^LY,  now  much  esteemed  for 

sowing  late  in  the  season. 
WHITE  GLOBE. 
GREEN  TOP  GLOBE. 

N.B.  Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs,  are 
ordered. 

V'  Priced  Catalogues  of  Implements,  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  (fee,  on  application. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58,  Dawson-st.,  Dublin. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea ;  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Pktnce  Albert.  —  Ornamental  Water-fowl,  Black 
Swans,  White  do.;  Egyptian,  Canada,  China,  Barnacle,  Brent, 
Bean,  and  Laughing  Geese  ;  Pintail,  Widgeon,  Gargany,  and 
Common  Teal ;  Labrador,  Shoveller,  Gold-eyed  tufted,  Dun. 
Diver,  Carolina,  and  CaU  Ducks,  tbe;  pinioned  and  domes- 
ticated. Great  variety  of  Poultry,  Pea-fowl,  *fcc. — And  3, 
Half  moon-pass  age,  Gracechurch-street.    China  Pigs. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITIONS  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  SATURDAYS, 
viz.,  May  i»,  June  13.  and  July  11  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  21, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  Privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  CINERARIAS. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckficld,  Susses. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  an  extensive  Stock 
of  the  above  desirable  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  well 
established,  and  now  coming  into  bloom,  which  they  beg  to 
offer  as  under  : — 

12  fine  varieties,  for  Gs. 

12  superior  ditto  12s. 

12  superb  new  ditto  18s. 

25  extra  fine  ditto  15s. 

25  superb  ditto        25s. 

W.  W.  &  Son  are  still  issuing  their  new  and  much  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS ;  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Cine- 
rarias, Clu'ysanthemums,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  bedding. 
To  which  is  added,  a  choice  selection  of  Roses,  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  cultivated  in  pots. 

Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  gratis,  on  application  ;  and 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  favoured  W.  W.  &  S.  with 
their  commands  wiU  receive  the  same  in  due  course. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnhsday.aptII  1 — Society  of  Arts       ....        8  p.m. 

Fridat,  —      3— Botanical 8  p.m. 

Mondav,  —      6 — Entomological        ....        8  P.M. 

_, ..(  Horticultural         ....       3  p.m. 

TuMOAT,  -       .{Linoeal,  ....  8   P.M. 

SATPRnAr,       —  11 — Royal  Botanic       ....       4  p.m. 


The  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  throw  upon  the 
bed  of  the  owner  the  shadows  of  Palm-leaves  and 
Bananas,  or  of  garlands  of  Passionflowers." 

This  sort  of  garden,  though  on  the  fourth  floor, 
is,  however,  rather  too  ambitious  for  everybody's 
taste,  and  therefore  we  agree  with  M.  Paquet  that 
the  little  Belgian  window-gardens  are  upon  the 
whole  more  likely  to  meet  the  means,  if  not  the  fancy 
of  the  mass  of  mankind.  We  therefore  borrow  from 
him  the  following  figure  and  description  of  one  of 
them,  which  has  now  become  extremely  common. 
Let  Figure  1  represent  the  outside  of  this  window- 
garden,  and  2,  a  section  of  it,  together  with  the 
window  to  which  it  belongs.  A  sloping  roof  of 
glass  is  carried  outwards  from  the  middle  cross  bars 
of  the  sash  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  sash  allows 
light  to  enter  the  room  freely.  The  lower  sashes 
open  as  usual  by  a  pair  of  folding  leaves  as  wide  as 
the  window  frame.  A  pair  of  brackets  carries  the 
floor  which  projects  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house. 
Shelves  are  fixed  to  uprights  next  the  window-leaves, 
and  the  sloping  roof  is  raised  or  depressed  by  means 
of  a  rack,  which  is  easily  reached  from  the  inside." 


We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  granted  Mrs.  Loudon  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  her  life,  "  hi 
consideration  of  the  merits  and  services  of  her  late 
husband."  We  are  sure  that  the  public  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  pensions  thus  worthily 
bestowed  reflect  great  honour  upon  the  government 
from  which  they  proceed. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  notwith- 
standing the  evils  produced  by  the  most  deplorable 
of  local  governments,  their  friends  in  New  Zealand 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  amenities  as  well  as 
necessities  of  life.  In  a  letter,  dated  Wellington, 
Sept.  13,  1845,  we  learn  that  flower-gardens  are 
forming,  flower-seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots  of  all  kinds, 
in  request,  and  that  even  a  botanic  garden  is  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Swainson,  who  is  well  known  in 
this  country  as  a  distinguished  naturalist. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  supplies  of  seeds  to  New 
Zealand  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  esculents  or 
merely  useful  plants,  for  our  commonest  flowers 
are  asked  for  ;  as,  for  instance,  Crocuses,  Irises, 
Salvias,  Foxgloves,  Lilies,  Syringas,  Heliotropes, 
and  all  sorts  of  Cape  and  European  bulbs.  The 
only  tree  requested,  in  a  list  of  desiderata  now  be- 
before  us,  is  the  Abele,  or  other  Poplars.  To  those 
who  have  connections  in  New  Zealand,  this  informa- 
tion may  be  useful. 

Those  who  are  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of 
a  Garden  by  sickness,  residence,  or  fortune,  should 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian ladies,  who  succeed,  by  means  of  double- 
glazed  windows  and  other  contrivances,  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  With  us,  the 
first  object  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  is  to  buy  plants, 
the  next  is  to  provide  for  them.  Elsewhere  it  is 
thought  more  advantageous  in  the  first  instance  to 
secure  the  means  of  keeping  a  plant  in  health,  and 
that  being  accomplished,  to  obtain  it.  We  will  not 
be  so  uncivil  as  to  reproach  our  fair  countrywomen 
with  herein  indulging  in  that  sort  of  caprice  which 
is  vulgarly  called  putting  a  cart  before  a  horse  ;  but 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  other  persons  proceed,  leaving  all 
who  are  concerned  to  form  their  own  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

"In  Belgium,"  says  M.  Victor  Paquet* 
"  wherever  you  go,  you  see  spaces  between  double- 
sashed  windows  filled  in  the  winter  time  with  the 
most  charming  flowers.  Elsewhere  the  balconies 
are  turned  into  greenhouses,  and  you  may  find  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  floor  a  miniature  stcve  gay  with  the 
brightest  flowers  and  the  greenest  foliage.  "  In  Paris 
there  are  many  such  contrivances,  especially  two  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Ma- 
deleine, at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Caumartin.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  rarest  plants.  Camellias  grow 
in  the  open  ground.  Passionflowers  cling  to  the 
columns;  the  creeping  Fig  forms  a  carpet  upon  the 
walls,  and  water-plants  start  up  from  tiny  basins 
curiously  contrived  in  the  solid  brickwork.  By 
turning  a  screw  a  stream  of  limpid  water  flows 
down  a  rock,  from  whose  crevices  start  up  Ferns 
and  Lyeopods  and  such  things.  And  what  is  it 
that  adjoins  this  little  paradise  but  a  bed-room ! 


It  is  obvious  that  this  contrivance  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  a  Ward's  case,  without  its  incon- 
veniences. Being  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  house, 
it  occupies  no  space  that  is  otherwise  required.  As 
the  glass  next  the  room  will  always  be  warm,  there 
will  be  no  condensation  upon  it  to  conceal  the  plants 
which  the  window-garden  contains.  The  folding 
leaves  render  it  easy  to  get  at  the  interior,  and  in 
towns  water  could  be  readily  laid  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moistening  the  plants  when  it  is  required. 
Such  little  contrivances  would  suggest  themselves 
to  any  ingenious  mechanic.  A  place  of  this  kind 
might  even  be  heated  in  severe  weather  by  a  pan 
of  boiling  water,  or  protected  by  a  woollen  covering 
thrown  over  it  at  night.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  of 
all  things  the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes,  as  well 
as  means,  of  those  to  whom  window  gardens  would 
be  acceptable.  In  such  a  place  it  would  be  perfectly 
practicable  to  have  all  sorts  of  forced  flowers  in 
spring  and  winter  ;  Roses  in  summer.  Pelargoniums 
in  autumn.  A  thousand  pretty  plants  might  be  se- 
lected for  variety,  and  the  whole  would  be  a  most 
agreeable  amusement  for  those  who  are  neat,  care- 
ful, and  skilful.  To  this,  however,  we  must  return 
hereafter. 


*  Almanach  Horticole  pour  l'an  1S46,  p.  S3,  a  cleTer  and 
useful  book. 


he  adds  that  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  occurred 
it  has  been  from  imported  seed  Potatoes  from  some 
part  or  other  of  North  America.  The  evidence  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  is  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  returns  obtained  from  va- 
rious cultivators  in  the  island  : — 

1.  In  1844,  an  imported  American  Blue  Potato  was 
much  infected  with  disease  when  landed,  which  began 
to  appear  when  the  crop  was  about  half  grown. — 
James  M'Gall. 

2.  I  had  5  bushels  of  Black  Kidney  Potatoes  sent 
me  last  year  from  New  York,  for  trial.  On  opening 
them  they  were  found  much  decayed,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  been  from  a  diseased  crop.  The  parts  which 
appeared  sound  were  cut  off  and  planted,  but  many  of 
them  failed.  Those  which  made  their  appearance 
above  ground  came  to  maturity,  were  good,  and  kept 
well. — Francis  Peniston. 

3'.  Last  year,  a  part  of  my  Potatoes  were  attacked 
by  a  disease,  which  caused  the  tree  to  die  off  when 
about  two-thirds  grown.  The  seed  came  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island. — John  A.  Skinner. 

4.  The  Potatoes  (Pink-eyes)  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  December,  1844,  being  then  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  state.  They  sprung  quickly,  and  from 
their  flourishing  condition  an  unusually  large  crop  was 
expected.  About  60  days  after  being  planted,  began 
to  be  diseased,  &c.  &c,  until  the  whole  were  decayed. 
—Jas.  W.  Tudor  Boyle. 

5.  A  gentleman  imported  from  New  York  "27  bushels 
for  seed.  They  appeared  to  flourish  beautifully  for 
eight  weeks,  when  they  suddenly  began  to  droop,  &c. 
&c.  He  only  reaped  6  or  7  bushels,  the  remainder 
being  of  good  size,  but  perfectly  soft  and  rotten. — 
Augustus  Wm.  Harvey. 

We  can  hardly  overrate  the  importance  of  these 
very  precise  details,  which  require  no  comment. 

It  also  appears  that  in  Bermuda  the  disease  is 
ascribed  to  damp  weather,  and  has  been  worst  in 
marshy  ground,  where  Arrowroot  also  decays.  One 
planter  is  reported  to  have  lost  about  8000  lbs., 
which  he  attributed  to  unseasonable  rains. 

We  have  also  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  de- 
spatches from  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  which  we  gather  the  valuable  information  that 
in  no  case  has  a  crop  following  diseased  Potatoes 
presented  any  symptom  of  suffering  in  consequence. 
The  disease  has  been  known  in  New  Brunswick, 
more  or  less,  for  some  years,  though  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  last  year.  Dryness,  and  dryness  only, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remedy.  The  least  injury 
has  been  experienced  in  dry  light  soil,  recently 
cleared  of  forest  by  burning. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  growers  of  Or- 
chids will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
averylarge  collection  from  Guatemala,  which  is 
advertised  for  sale  in  another  column.  The  speci- 
mens are,  in  general,  in  excellent  condition.  Lrelia 
superbiens,  Cceliamacrostachya.  and  various  species 
of  Odontogiossum,  Oncidium,  Brassia,  Barkeria, 
Cattleya,  and  Lycaste,  are  there  in  perfect  health. 
But  the  cream  of  the  collection  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  the  curious  genus  Arpophyllum.  These 
plants,  which  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  never  flowered,  form  large  tufts  of 
slender  stems,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  one 
long  leathery  curved  leaf,  from  the  bosom  of  which 
rises  a  spike  of  charming  rose-coloured  or  purple 
flowers,  not  very  unlike  a  long  row  of  Rendrobium 
secundum.  One  of  them  appears  to  be  Arpophyl- 
lum giganteum,  the  other  A.  squarrosum. 

Since  our  last,  despatches  from  Bermuda  have 
reached  the  Colonial  Office,  the  contents  of  which 
are  so  important  with  respect  to  the  1'otato  Crop, 
that,  with  permission  of  Government,  we  hasten  to 
give  them  immediate  publicity. 

Colonel  Reid,  the  Governor  of  Bermuda,  reports 
that  the  disease  has  reached  that  station,  although 
it  has  extended  itself  in  a  very  small  degree  ;  and 


ROOT  GRAFTING. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  two  ways,  either  by 
grafting  on  the  already  established  roots  of  young 
plants,  or  on  pieces  taken  from  the  roots  of  older  ones  ; 
but  much  depends  upon  circumstances  and  the  kinds  of 
plants  to  be  operated  upon,  as  to  which  is  the  most 
suitable  plan.  The  former  is  the  easiest  method  for 
obtaining  strong  plants,  and  is  best  suited  for  Conifers 
and  such-like  plauts,  in  which  the  stem  or  trunk  is  an 
object. 

In  grafting  upon  already  established  roots  of  a  young 
plant,  first  clear  the  soil  away  from  the  collar  or  neck 
of  the  plant  intended  for  the  stock,  and  cut  the  head  off 
as  much  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  observing  that  a  sufficient  length  of 
the  neck  or  collar  must  be  left  to  receive  the  graft. 
The  grafc  should  be  cut  wedge-shaped,  and  inserted  in 
the  slit  or  crown-graft  method,  tied  tightly  with  a  soft 
worsted  thread,  and  afterwards  covered  with  the  soil, 
leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  graft  exposed  to  light 
and  ail-.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess if  the  worked  plants  can  be  kept  close,  and  in 
a  rather  moist  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  until  they 
commence  growing,  but  much  depends  upon  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  at  a  proper  time  and  season, 
which  in  most  cases  is  just  before  a  new  growth  com- 
mences. 

In  grafting  on  pieces  of  roots  taken  from  an  older  plant, 
such  pieces  should  be  selected  as  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  receive  the  scion,  and  also  such  as  have  some  small 
fibres  attached  to  them.  In  grafting,  the  roots  may 
either  be  at  once  worked  and  afterwards  potted  or 
planted,  or  the  roots  may  be  potted  a  short  time  previous 
to  being  worked,  and  afterwards  worked  like  those  of 
the  preceding  ones,  and  then  treated  according  to 
the  nature  of  "the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  whether 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  ;  but  even  plants  belonging 
to  the  latter  class  are  the  better  for  a  gentle  moist  heat 
for  a  few  days  to  start  them. 

In  this  way  many  kinds  of  plants  may  be  increased, 
such  as  Clematis,  Berberis,  Roses,  Combretums,  Moutan 
Pteonies,  &c,  where  the  roots  of  the  more  common 
kinds  are  easily  procured,  and  where  suitable  accom- 
modation can  be  afforded  ;  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  chances  are  very  great  against  the  success 
of  the  system,  and  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  by  the 
amateur  in  the  ease  of  very  rare  and  curious  plants. 
— G.  G.  

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

The  Cultivation  op  Asparagus. — From  my  former 

papers  no  one  will  suspect  me  of  thinking  that  the  finest 

production  of  the  garden  is  a  Cauliflower,  since  I  have 

not  yet  even  alluded  to  vegetables,  and  have  almost 
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warranted  the  conclusion  that  floriculture  is  my  exclu- 
sive study.  This,  however,  is  hy  no  means  the  case,  for 
I  have  bad  considerable  experience  in  most  kinds  of 
gardening — from  the  growth  of  pot-herbs  to  the  culture 
of  acres  of  Potatoes  and  of  corn.  I  think,  generally, 
amateur  gardeners  patronise  the  whole  circle  of  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  if  they  have  the  means.  Limited 
plots  of  ground  often  compel  them  to  curb  their  tasks, 
but  give  them  room,  and  the  housewife  will  not  have  to 
complain  that,  in  the  care  of  floral  beauties,  the  culinary 
delicacies  are  neglected.  All  these  matters  will  be 
treated  of  in  due  time  in  the  same  con  amore  method 
pursued  in  reference  to  flowers.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  Asparagus  beds  require  attention,  the  present 
paper  will  be  devoted  to  that  subject. 

In  the  formation  of  new  beds  of  this  delicious  vege- 
table, bj'  all  means  follow  the  directions  so  frequently 
given  in  the  Chronicle,  and  which  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  By  approximating  our  methods  of  growth 
to  those  adopted  by  Nature,  or  by  those  countries  where 
Asparagus  attains  the  highest  perfection,  we  shall 
insure  the  greatest  success.  In  laying  out  a  new 
garden,  or  enlarging  your  Asparagus  beds,  adopt  the 
new  modes  of  growing  this  vegetable  ;  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  it  is  not  always  wise  to  follow.  But  as 
most  gardens  have  already  a  bed  or  two,  it  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  show  how  they  should  be  treated,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them  when  in  a  flourishing  state, 
or  to  renovate  them  when  they  have  become  old  and 
unproductive.  How  common  it  is  to  see  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  kitchen-garden  devoted  to  Asparagus,  and  yet 
when  you  congratulate  the  owner  on  the  advantages 
you  presume  he  possesses  with  his  lamb-chops  in  spring, 
he  tells  you  his  beds  are  worn  out.  I  once  came  into 
possession  of  a  bed  which  had  this  character  of  decrepi- 
tude, and  succeeded  in  making  it  very  prolific,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  others  may  do  the  same. 

As  it  is  true  in  gardening,  as  well  as  in  philosophy, 
that  ex  nihili  nihil  fit,  .you  must  take  care  that  your 
Asparagus  bed  is  well  supplied  with  plants,  before  you 
proceed  to  a  treatment  which  will  make  the  plants  ro- 
bust and  productive.  Sometimes  there  are  gaps  of 
several  square  feet,  or  the  plants  are  thinly  spread  over 
the  whole  bed.  Rectify  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  by 
marking,  in  the  growing  season,  all  such  vacancies,  and 
filling  them  up  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring.  About 
9  inches  apart  is  a  good  average  distance,  although  pro- 
bably a  foot  would  secure  a  larger  product.  Having  se- 
cured a  good  plant,  as  agriculturists  express  it,  the  next 
thing  is  to  make  it  vigorous.  Lay  down  this  rule  ras 
having  no  exception — that  if  your  beds  have  not  a 
vigorous  growth  in  the  summer,  you  will  look  in  vain  for 
fine  Asparagus  in  spring.  As  the  succulent  shoots 
proceed  from  the  buried  root,  their  size  must  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  healthfulness  of  that  root, 
or  to  the  quantity  of  organisable  matter  that  root  has 
stored  up.  How,  then,  can  the  root  be  brought  into  a 
proper  state  for  producing  large  shoots  ?  By  giving 
every  advantage  to  the  plant  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  ;  so  that  if  your  beds  this  summer  are  covered 
with  a  tall  and  strong  vegetation,  the  abundance  of 
solar  light,  &c.,  will  convey  a  proper  supply  of  matter 
to  the  root  for  next  season,  and  you  will  cut  fine  As- 
paragus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  appears  only 
a  stunted  and  weak  growth,  your  produce  will  be  small. 

If  the  principle  just  laid  down  is  correct,  the  mode 
of  treatment  must  consist  in  judicious  cutting,  and  the 
application  of  proper  manure.  I  know  many  beds 
which  have  been  ruined  almost  by  an  unsparing  crop- 
ping, and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  deficiency 
of  manure.  If  the  bed  has  been  injured  in  this  way,  or 
if  from  any  cause  the  shoots  appear  thin  and  spin- 
dling, do  not  cut  them  at  all,  but  let  the  bed  have 
a  rest  during  a  whole  season.  The  next  spring 
the  advantage  will  be  manifest.  Nothing  would 
tend  more  to  bring  exhausted  beds  round  than 
this  generons  treatment,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
dishes  now  yon  will  secure  an  abundance  next  year. 
What  is  true  of  a  whole  bed  applies  also  to  individual 
plants.  I  always  leave  the  weak  shoots  in  the  beds,  on 
the  presumption  that  by  cutting  them  they  will  become 
weaker,  but  that  they  will  make  robust  shoots  by  being 
allowed  to  grow  and  bask  in  the  air  and  the  sun.  My 
remarks  also  lead  to  another  practical  conclusion — to 
leave  off  cutting  in  time.  Fine  shoots  must  not  be 
looked  at  with  a  longing  eye,  as  though  it  were  waste  to 
let  them  :run  to  branches  and  flowers.  They  are  the 
parents  of  a  future  race,  and  ought  to  be  kindly  and 
respectfully  treated. 

Manure  must  be  plentifully  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  above  mode  of  treatment.  It  should  be  applied  at 
such  times  that  the  growing  plant  may  receive  the 
benefit.  It  is  possible  for  a  top-dressing  put  on  in 
autumn  to  have  all  its  valuable  properties  washed  below 
the  reach  of  the  roots,  before  they  begin  to  exercise 
their  vital  powers.  However,  cover  the  beds  with  good 
dung  in  autumn,  but  do  not  neglect  to  furnish  a  fresh 
supply  in  spring.  Salt  and  liquid  manure  should  be 
used  at  the  latter  period,  as  they  become  immediately 
available.  I  have  just  dressed  my  beds  in  the  following 
manner,  and  it  is  not  too  late  for  others  to  adopt  the 
plan.  I  covered  them  with  salt,  so  that  on  a  dry  day 
the  whole  surface  looked  as  though  it  had  been  snowing; 
they  were  then  watered  with  about  60  gallons  of  liquid 
manure  saved  from  a  stable  during  the  winter.  When 
this  had  sunk  m,  the  beds  were  raked,  stones  picked  off, 
and  a  neat  appearance  given  them.  If  you  have  no 
liquid  manure,  make  some  by  diluting  good  stable  dung 
with  soapsuds,  &c.  As  the  roots  will  soon  begin  to  move, 
the  soil  will  be  furnished  with  those  materials  which 
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will  ensure  a  quick  and  strong  growth,  and,  if  the  beds 
were  healthy  last  year,  you  may  depend  on  a  crop. 

As  I  have  been  able  by  this  treatment  to  make  old 
beds  of  Asparagus  produce  fine  crops,  I  can  recommend 
it,  and  I  hope  amateurs  will  themselves  study  the 
rationale  of  the  practice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  gardeners  are  contented  with  the  "  light  of  other 
days,"  and  fail  to  use  modern  improvements  and  scientific 
principles.  Although  the  Chronicle  has  so  large  a  sale, 
and  has  for  years  been  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  these  matters,  the  greater  number  by 
far  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  gardens  never  see 
it,  I  endeavoured  lately  to  explain  to  a  friend  the 
reason  of  the  success  of  my  Asparagus  beds,  and  I 
could  see  I  was  listened  to  almost  as  an  expounder  of 
magic.  Digging  and  manuring  are  the  specifics  with 
most  persons,  while  science  is  neglected,  and  the  result 
is,  an  accidental  and  occasional  success,  but  at  the  same 
time  repeated  and  provoking  failures. H.  B. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  GROWING  THE  VINE  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR. 
Me.  Hoare's  Vine  pillars  are,  I  think,  generally 
understood  to  have  proved  a  failure.  I  beg  to  offer  a 
plan  for  growing  the  Vine  in  the  open  air,  in  some  re- 
spects the  converse  of  his  system,  which,  whether  re- 
garded with  reference  to  the  concentration  of  solar  heat, 
protection  from  adverse  atmospheric  or  other  influences, 
as  cold,  excessive  rain,  and  wet  subsoil,  and  the  gene- 
rally favourable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  en- 
tire plant,  root  and  stem,  for  ripening  its  wood,  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  present  every  requisite  for  ensuring 
success  in  more  northerly  situations  than  it  has  been 
attempted  to  grow  the  Vine  in.  It  is  not  too  late  in  the 
season  for  any  one  to  try  it,  who  has  a  Vine  which  can 
be  transferred,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  as  from  a 
pot  or  tub,  to  its  new  situation.  The  accompanying 
figures  1  and  2  will  enable  it  to  be  understood  without 


much  explanation.  A  good  site  being  chosen,  open  to 
the  south,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  garden  wall,  trees,  or  shrubbery,  let  the  earth 
be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  2£  or  3  feet,  the  bottom 
paved,  or  rendered  impervious  to  the  roots  of  the  Vine 
by  concrete,  and  an  underground  drain  D  be  made  to 
carry  off  any  rain  that  might  otherwise  accumulate  in 
the  bottom.  A  curved  brick  wall  (to)  is  to  be  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  excavated  space,  rising  about  6  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  ground  in  the  middle,  but  con- 
siderably higher  towards  each  end,  and  supporting  a 
cover  or  roof  (R),  declining  from  front  to  back.  A  low 
curved  retaining  wall  (W),  in  front,  enclosesan  oval  space 
of  about  9  feet  by  6,  within  which  the  Vine  is  to  be 
planted  near  the  wall,  and  trained  on  it.  The  bed  or 
border  is  to  be  formed,  first  by  a  layer  of  calcareous 
stones  for  drainage,  and  above  them  a  mixture  of  lime 
rubbish,  bones,  and  earth,  which  constituting  a  compost 
the  roots  of  the  Vine  are  said  to  delight  in,  the  former 
materials  abounding  most  below,  and  the  earth  most  to- 
wards the  surface.  The  roof  R  is  a  wooden  frame,  with 
overlapping  leaves  in  the  manner  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
which  being  connected  together  by  a  rod  in  the  middle 
can  be  opened  and  brought  into  a  vertical  position  (as 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2)  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  rain  to  the  Vine  and  border  whenever  desired, 
though  generally  kept  closed. 

The  pitch  or  angle  of  the  roof  corresponds  with  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  midsummer,  so  that  it  may  never 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  any  part  of  the  wall. 
The  outline  of  the  frame  corresponds  with  the  form  of 
the  border,  but  projects  beyond  it,  so  that  a  vertical 
line  let  down  from  it  will  fall  outside  the  low  wall  (w.) 


The  ground  outside  may  be  formed  into  a  slope  (as  S) 
leaving  a  level  space  at  bottom,  a  foot  or  more  in 
width.  This  trench  in  winter  may  be  filled  with  leaves, 
spray,  or  other  vegetable  refuse,  which  will  both  pro- 
tect the  border  from  frost,  and,  by  the  slow  decomposi- 
tion going  on  in  it,  communicate  a  certain  degree  of 
artificial  warmth  to  it. — J.  H.  H. 


THE  POLMAISE  HEATING. 
Your  readers  will  remember  that  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jections stated  against  the  Polmaise  system,  was  that  it 
"involved  a  waste  of  power,"  and  that  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed them,  and  contended  that  it  was  the  system  of 
nature,  I  especially  brought  to  their  notice  this  con- 
sideration— that  if  (as  I  contended)  the  Polmaise  prin- 
ciples were  those  of  Nature,  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
we  should  find  them  to  involve  any  waste,  but  that  suoh 
would  more  probably  attach  to  those  systems  for  diffusing 
atmospheric  heat  by  other  means  than  those  Nature  em- 
ploys. In  my  subsequent  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  distribution  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  the  manner  in. 
which  heat  passes  through  the  three  forms  of  matter,  I 
stated  that  a  great  amount  of  radiant  heat  was  proba- 
bly lost  in  the  hot-water  system,  while  all,  in  the  Pol- 
maise mode,  was  available  for  the  general  purpose;  and 
I  am  now  about  to  prove  that  my  prediction  of  tha 
waste  in  the  non-natural  system  is  abundantly  correct, 
and  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  form  of  the  appa- 
ratus, but  is  common  to  them  all,  and  is  easily  tested  by 
anybody  who  possesses  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  if  he- 
will  place  a  thermometer  to  the hoiler-chamber  or- stoke- 
hole, another  in  the  house,  and  another  externally ;  the 
following  is  a  table  of  returns  of  temperature  taken  m> 
this  manner  and  procured  by  a  horticultural  friend,  and 
made  by  a  party  with  whom  I  am  totally  unconnected, 
and  who  probably  was  not  even  aware  of  the  purpose, 
for  which  they  were  taken,  and  it  may  be  relied  upon  for 
correctness : — 
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By  this  table  your  readers  will  perceive,  that  while 
the  temperature  of  the  house  was  raised  about  20°' 
above  the  external  air,  the  stoke-hole  was  raised  40° 
and  occasionally  more. 

I  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  was  singularly  high,  consequently 
a  very  small  amount  of  fire  was  employed,  and  that, 
surprising  as  the  figures  now  are,  there  would  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  a  still  greater  comparative  difference 
between  the  stove  and  stoke-hole  had  such  not  been  the 
case.  Since  these  returns  were  taken  I  have  inspected 
the  place  ;  the  stoke-hole  is  6  feet  by  5,  and  12  feet 
high ;  the  top  is  boarded  and  slated,  but  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  the  air  to  escape,  as  the  edges  of  the 
boards  do  not  nearly  touch.  The  thermometer  was  not 
suspended  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  place  ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stove  was  much  assisted  by  the  bottom 
heat  being  supplied  by  a  separate  boiler  ;  the  stove  is- 
50  feet  by  21,  and  13  feet  high,  so  that  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded the  statement  is  greatly  below  the  average,  in 
proof  of  which  I  may  mention,  that  in  the  last  severe 
winter  the  temperature  of  the  stoke-hele  was  almost 
suffocating.  I  will  not  weaken  the  case  by  many  re- 
marks of  my  own  ;  it  wants  no  comments.  It  is  for 
horticulturists  to  decide  whether  they  prefer  to  heat  ex- 
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travagantly,  to  waste  fuel  to  a  great  and  indeed  to  an 
unknown  extent,  or  to  endeavour,  by  the  adoption  of 
some  more  natural  and  philosophic  means,  to  provide 
against  such  useless  waste.  And  these  returns  at  once 
•explain  the  reason  why  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Shearer 
lave  both  found  the  use  of  the  Polmaise  system  so  emi- 
nently economical,  and  afford  us  a  most  practical  reason 
for  believing  that  the  use  of  the  method  will  prove  as 
proportionately  economical  as  its  first  erection,  into 
the  detail  of  which  I  propose  shortly  to  enter  when  re- 
plying to  your  correspondents  of  last  week. 

Is  this  the  perfection  of  the  hot-water  system,  after 
all  the  years  of  labour  expended  upon  it  by  practical 
■men  ?  I  will  not  cast  the  slur  upon  their  labours  that 
was  last  week  cast  upon  those  of  men  of  science  ;  I  will 
rather  believe  that  they  have  exerted  their  great  inge- 
nuity upon  a  system  defective  in  principle,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  perfection  in  practice.  Should  the 
principles  of  diffusing  atmospheric  heat  by  the  simple 
means  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  itself  prove 
equally  effective  when  employed  artificially,  as  they 
prove  when  employed  naturally,  what  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  next  10  years  of  practical  ingenuity  (exerted 
on  a  sound  system)  will  accomplish,  when  it  has  done 
so  much  to  render  a  system  unsound  in  principle  avail- 
able in  practice  I  Practical  men  have  truly  an  ample 
field  presented  to  them,  on  which  they  may  exert  their 
ingenuity  in  distributing  heat  by  aerial  currents  ;  and 
great  is  the  success  promised  to  their  efforts  by  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made.  But  there  is  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  the  diffusion  of  atmospheric  heat,  which 
is  daily  attracting  increased  attention  from  practical 
men,  ou  which  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation.  A  correspondent  of  last  week  still 
maintains  his  original  position,  "  that  if  a  house  is 
"warmed  by  hot  water  there  is  no  necessity  for  supply- 
ing fresh  air."  I  apprehend  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulturists, 
that  there  are  other  causes  by  which  the  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse  is  deteriorated,  without  ascribing  it  to 
the  heating  apparatus.  It  is  contended  that  a  very 
free  supply  of  fresh  atmosphere  is  essential  to  keep 
greenhouse  plants  in  health,  and  that  the  health  of  such 
plants  is  greatly  increased  by  the  atmosphere  being 
freely  moved  by  currents,  and  if  this  be  so,  the  real 
question  to  be  considered  is,  what  quantity  of  fresh  air 
plants  really  require  to  keep  them  in  a  high  state  of 
health,  and  then  to  provide  the  means  of  heating  that 
quantity.  This  quantity  is  probably  not  uniform  in  all 
plants,  nor  yet  in  the  same  plants  in  different  states  of 
growth,  or  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  it  at 
once  proves  that  the  plan  of  glazing  with  open  laps  is 
a  bad  one,  for  this  reason,  that  the  ventilation  so  pro- 
duced is  not  under  control ;  that  the  same,  or  indeed  a 
far  greater,  amount  of  ventilation  takes  place  in  winter 
than  in  summer  through  the  open  laps,  while  it  is  more 
than  probable  only  a  smaller  amount  is  required. 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  open  laps  provide 
a  more  uniformly  diffused  ventilation  than  can' easily  be 
secured  by  other  means,  and  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
cold  local  currents  rushing  in  at  any  particular  point ; 
no  system  can  be  more  easily  adapted  to  free  ventila- 
tion than  Polmaise  ;  it  might  almost  be  called  the  ven- 
tilating system.  Fresh  air  can  be  brought  in  and 
warmed  before  passing  to  the  house,  but  the  best  me- 
thod of  providing  for  the  escape  of  air  deteriorated  by 
the  action  of  the  plants  upon  it,  without  sacrificing  a 
great  quantity  of  atmospheric  heat,  is  a  subject  well 
deserving  attention,  and  it  has  so  great  a  practical  in- 
fluence on  the  question  of  economy,  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  bring  it  before  your  readers  in  the  above  hasty 
Temarks.  It  does  not  concern  either  system  exclu- 
sively, but  is  equally  important  to  both. — D.  B.  Meeke, 
Holmsdale  House,  Nuijield. 


GERMAN  PAMPHLETS  on  the  POTATO  DISEASE 

and  ITS  REMEDIES. 
No.  3. — The  so-called  Potato  Rut.  {An  investigation 
undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.} 
By  A.  Petzholdt.  Dresden. 
"Tke  objeets  of  the  author,  as  expressed  in  a  condensed 
form  at  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  were  to  reply  to  the 
following  five  questions  : — 

1 .  How  does  the  disease  manifest  itself  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  disease? 

4.  How  is  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  to  be  pre- 
-vented  ?  and 

5.  Can  the  diseased  Potatoes  be  used,  and  in  what 
manner  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  author  observes 
that  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  the  commencement 
by  a  discoloration  of  the  substance  of  the  tuber,  a  brown 
matter  appearing,  which  disappears  again  after  a  time. 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  Potatoes  gene- 
rally emit  an  odour  resembling  old  cheese,  which,  how- 
ever, luce  the  brown  colour,  disappears  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  commencement,  the  fluid  in  the  cells 
becomes  turbid  ;  after  a  time  a  brown  matter  deposits 
on  the  sides  of  the  cells,  which  are  gradually  destroyed  ; 
so  that  in  the  last  stage  they  can  only  be  found  here 
and  there,  as  little  shreds  and  fragments  ;  the  fluid 
gradually  evaporating,  and  the  tubers  becoming  hard 
and  dry.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  propor- 
tion of  watej  and  inorganic  matter  was  larger,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  starch  was  less  than  usual.  By  an 
examination  of  the  ashes,  it  was  found  that  the  diseased 
tubers  contained  less  alkali,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlo- 


rine, but  more  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia  than 
healthy  ones. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  described  as  being  an 
increased  formation  of  azotised  matters,  and  a  dimi- 
nished production  of  non-azotised  organic  matter. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  divided  into  the  funda- 
mental and  the  accidental,  a  distinction,  on  the  im- 
portance of  which  the  author  insists  very  strenuously. 
The  fundamental  cause,  according  to  him,  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid  over  the 
proportion  of  alkali,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
accidental,  or  special  causes,  are,  however,  as  yet 
unknown,  and  entirely  the  subject  of  speculation. 

As  a  necessary  deduction  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  if  the  one 
great  primary  cause  of  the  disease  be  deficiency  of 
alkali,  chlorine,  &c,  or  the  excess  of  magnesia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  it  may  best  be  prevented  by  a  new 
system  of  manuring,  and  by  supplying  to  the  plants  the 
substances  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient.  \ 

In  reply  to  the  fifth  and  last  question,  the  author 
goes  at  considerable  length  into  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  diseased  tubers  for  food.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  rot  they  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  as  food  either  for  men  or  for  cattle  ;  and  that  in 
the  more  advanced  state  of  decay,  they  may  be  used 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  various  processes  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and 
brandy. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


Feb 

...22 

....  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

1845. 
50s.  to  80s. 
50        80 


50 
50 
60 
60 


90 

90 

100 

100 


Feb 21 

28!  70 

March 7  70 

14  70 

21  70 

2S|  70 


1846. 
70s.  to  160s, 
160 


170 
170 
180 
ISO 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southward. 


Feb 24 

March 3 

10 
17 
24 


55s.  to  80s- 
55         80 
55         80 
55         80 
55         80 


Feb 23 

March 2 

9 
16 
23 


50s.  to  120s 
60         140 
60         140 
60         140 
60         140 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — This  is  superseded  by 
the  Potato,  and  therefore  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy.  Mr.  Forsyth,  speaking  of  its 
culture  (page  164)  observes,  that  "it  yielded  of  eatable 
stems,  a  standing  crop  of  12  feet."  This  must  be  an 
oversight,  for  when  the  stems  have  attained  that  height 
they  are  tough  indeed.  Mr.  F.  seems  to  be  aware  of 
this,  for  he  also  mentions  that,  "  in  growing  it  for  the 
tubers,  the  stems  must  be  topped  at  3  feet,  and  it  is 
only  when  young  that  cattle  could  eat  the  stems  ;  it 
can  be  used  if  better  is  not  to  be  had  as  food  for  man, 
and  if  it  fails  in  this  it  will  fatten  pigs,  and  feed  milk 
cows."  I  cannot  say  what  sort  of  dish  the  young 
stems  in  question  would  make,  but  they  certainly 
will  not  fatten  pigs,  which  are  not  even  fond  of 
the  raw  tubers,  though  they  greedily  eat  them  when 
boiled.  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  topping  the 
stems  ;  but  I  found  that  it  only  increased  shade,  to  the 
injury  of  the  tubers.  I  prefer  growing  them  on  light 
and  rather  poor  soil,  from  cut  sets  or  whole  tubers, 
planted  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  about 
3  feet  apart.  By  allowing  only  single  stems  to  grow 
from  the  sets  their  natural  height,  the  sun  and  air  get 
amongst  them  to  mature  the  tubers  ;  if  not,  they  will 
be  watery  and  insipid,  especially  on  rich  damp  soil. 
Some  advise  planting  the  roots  in  question  near  pre- 
serves for  game,  but  that  will  be  of  little  use  if  hares 
and  rabbits  get  to  them,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  eat 
the  stems  and  destroy  the  crop. — J.  Wighton. 

Lead  Tanks. — More  than  12  months  ago  we  wrote 
to  inquire  if  you  knew  of  any  objection  to  using  a  lead 
boiler  for  heating  a  house  upon  the  tank  system.  You 
advised  to  try  it  upon  a  small  scale  first.  We  beg  now 
to  state  that  we  have  had  it  in  operation  for  10  months, 
in  a  house  33  feet  by  15,  and  have  found  it  to  answer 
very  well ;  it  can  be  got  up  much  cheaper,  and  the 
heat  is  sooner  generated  than  in  the  cast  or  wrought- 
iron  boiler. — Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Roses. — Being  a  resident  in  Paris,  an  ardent  lover  of 
Roses,  and  possessing  a  collection  of  200  of  the  best  sorts 
grown  in  France,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  practice,  or  at  least  with  the  practice  of  the 
nurserymen  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  which  I  presume 
may  be  considered  the  principal  district  in  France  for 
Rose  culture,  I  beg  to  rectify  an  error  in  your  vol.  for 
1844,  page  68,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Rose  Garden," 
where  the  author  says  "  the  French  are  in  the  practice 
of  budding  in  hedges,  and  of  removing  the  plant  from 
thence  for  sale,"  and  tells  his  readers  to  bear 
this  in  mind  in  choosing  Roses  sent  from  France.  Now, 
he  must  have  never  been  in  France,  and,  moreover, 
must  have  been  very  much  misinformed,  and,  I  would 
add,  must  have  inserted  this  part  of  the  information 
without  due  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  hedges 
are  not  so  common  in  France,  or  at  least  in  the  district 
I  have  mentioned,  which  is  the  most  probable  one  from 
which  Roses  would  be  sent  to  England.  Although  I  have 
been  living  in  Paris  several  years,  I  never  heard  of  one 
instance  of  a  nurseryman buddingRoses in  hedges;  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  he  would  not  get  salt  to  his  porridge 


by  such  an  itinerant  mode  of  Rose-culture,  independent 
of  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  very 
disagreeable,  nay  "piquant"  business,  and  would  sub- 
ject the  "  wandering  nurseryman  "  to  be  robbed  of  his 
standards  just  at  the  time  he  would  perhaps  be  wanting 
them.  I  will  conclude  by  making  an  appeal  to  Mr, 
Rivers,  who  I  know  has  been  over  to  France,  and  who 
knows,  if  not  all,  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the 
French  nurserymen  who  grow  Roses,  to  say  if  he  ever 
knew  a  single  instance  of  Roses  being  budded  in  hedges 
for  sale  in  France. — N.  A.  P.  B. 

The  Weather.— On  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  half-past  9,  a.m.,  at  95"  ;  at  12  it 
dropped  to  60",  the  glass  outside  an  east  window,  but 
the  glass  faced  the  south;  and  to-day,  the  18th,  as 
snow  was  falling,  it  stood  at  55°,  and  dropt  to  45°; 
my  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  nearly  in  flower,  and 
many  heads    of   Asparagus  are   out  of    the  ground. 

—J.    B.    H.,    Abergele. The   late    Mr.    Loudon 

(Enc.  Gard.  1288)  tells  us,  that  "the  study  of  the 
weather  from  precedent  affords  useful  hints  as  to  the 
character  of  approaching  seasons,  and  that  certain 
general  results  may  thence  be  deduced."  And  he 
quotes  from  Kirwan  (Trans.  Ir.  Acad.  v.  20)  the  fol- 
lowing observations  :— "  That  when  there  has  been  no 
storm  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the  ensuing 
summer  is  generally  dry,  at  least  five  times  in  six.  Tim 
when  a  storm  arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  March, 
and  not  before  in  any  point,  the  succeeding  summer  is 
generally  dry  four  times  in  five.  If  there  be  a  storm 
at  S:W.  or  W.S.W.  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of 
March,  the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  wet  five 
times  in  six."  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  whether  any,  and  what  dependence  is  to  placed  on 
these  rules?  and  with  what  limitations  the  words  "before 
and  after"  in  the  first  rule  are  to  be  received. G.  IV. 

Large  Mushrooms — I  pulled  a  mushroom  from  a  bed 
this  day  of  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions  : — 
It  measured  2  feet  6|  inches  in  circumference,  and 
10  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  circumference  of  the  stem 
was  8  inches  ;  and  the  weight  was  lflbs. — James  Reid, 
gardener  to  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  Roehamplon, 
Surrey,  March  19. 

Early  Grapes. — I  have  now  (March  17)  on  one 
Vine  10  bunches  of.  Grapes  almost  ripe,  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  same  Vine  produced  a  good  crop  last 
summer.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  not  a  little  proud  to 
have  my  first  crop  ripe  by  the  25th  of  June  ;  but  this 
year  I  will  be  able  to  cut  ripe  fruit  by  the  25th  of 
March.  Grapes  fit  for  table  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
are  very  valuable,  for  during  these  months  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  are  either  done,  or  very  scarce. — 
R.  H.,  gr.,  Bodlondeb,  Conway,  Carnarvonshire, 
North  Wales. 

The  Mulberry.— Cuilvags  of  new  wood,  with  a  little 
of  the  old  left,  and  potted,  answer  admirably  for  forcing, 
producing  fine  large  fruit,  the  plant  remaining  of  a  size 
fitted  for  the  table,  and  bearing  between  one  and  two 
hundred  fruit.  A  friend  of  mine  brought  a  plant  from 
Shropshire  the  other  day  ;  it  is  now  in  his  house  [Sail 
of  flower.—  T.  E.,  March  20. 

Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. — In  writing  from  the 
sout'.i  of  Ireland  on  the  3d  inst.  respecting  the  disease 
attacking  my  frame  Potatoes,  I  promised  to  report 
the  result  of  a  four-light  pit  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys 
which  looked  very  healthy  then,  but  which  are  now 
very  much  diseased.  The  stems  are  cankered,  rusty, 
and  brittle,  close  to  the  old  tuber  ;  but  the  produce  is 
better  than  that  from  the  former,  which  I  account  for 
by  their  being  planted  later  and  on  fermenting  material, 
which  from  its  general  warmth  produced  rapid  growth. 
As  regards  the  autumn  Potatoes,  I  had  about  40  bushels 
which  the  disease  attacked  in  the  ground.  I  had  them 
dug  up,  carefully  picked  the  bad,  and  spread  the  good 
thinly  on  a  stable-loft.  In  a  day  or  two  they  were  per- 
fectly dry,  and  continued  so.  I  picked  them  out  several 
times,  and  after  all  there  is  not  a  sound  tuber  among 
them.  Some  of  the  bad  ones  are  sprouting  however , 
and  I  will  plant  a  few  for  trial ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  .the  application  of  lime  and  other  agents  will  not 
stop  the  disease  nor  make  a  bad  tuber  produce  a  good 
one D.  R. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  observe  in  your  last  Chronicle, 
a  violent  attack  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  on  the  Polmaise 
heating,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Meeke's  statement  in  your 
Paper  of  the  preceding  week.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr. 
Glendinning  is,  although  I  remember  his  former  letter 
ia  1 S44.  He  says  he  has  frequently  examined  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  but  he  does  not  say  where  ;  I  know  of  none 
except  Lord  Kinnaird's,  near  Dundee  ;  but  there  the 
stove  was  not  one  of  Hayden's,  but  an  imitation  of  it 
by  an  ironmonger,  at  Perth.  I  wish  he  would  mention 
where  he  saw  it  tried.  On  this  examination  he  pro- 
nounces it  "worse  than  the  old  system,"  and  says  "it  is 
totally  inefficient  for  the  great  proportion  of  garden 
purposes  where  heating  apparatuses  are  required."  I 
stated  to  the  public  the  facts  I  had  observed ;  and 
before  I  erected  my  hothouse,  I  had  the  experience  of 
what  a  stove  of  Hayden's  would  accomplish  in  the 
parish  church,  near  St.  Verners,  seated  to  contain  from 
1700  to  2000  people;  for  my  gardener  placed  ther- 
mometers in  various  parts  of  the  church,  most  distant 
from  where  the  heated  air  was  introduced,  which 
was  from  one  end,  the  stove  being  in  the  session 
house  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  heat  being  equally 
spread  over  the  church,  there  was  not  more  than  5? 
of  difference  in  the  thermometers,  and  the  heat  was 
kept  up  to  75Q  for  the  whole  night,  and  I  think  Feb. 
was  the  month  in  which  the  trial  was  made,  at  least  it 
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was  during  winter.  This  fact,  which  my  gardener 
Micbr-.e!  Carmichael  vouched  for,  satisfied  me  ;  and  I 
accordingly  huilt  my  hothouse  contrary.  I  confess,  to 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  all  the  scientific  gardeners 
near  this,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Lord  Aber- 
cromby's  gardener  ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Glendinning's 
assertions,  I  think  the  Polmaise  system  will  gradually 
make  its  way. —  Wm.  Murray,  Polmaist',  March  24. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Paris  Camellia  Show,  1846. — It  is  to  the  lady  pa- 
tronesses of  the  Societe  Royale  and  Cerele  General 
d'Horticulture  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  exhibition 
of  these  splendid  plants,  which,  moreover,  they  propose 
to  continue  every  spring.  It  certainly  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  ladies,  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  rank 
and  fashion,  should  take  so  great  an  interest  in  horticul- 
ture, otherwise  we  must  have  been  content  with  one 
annual  show  from  each  society,  as  heretofore.  Itis  incom- 
prehensible how  the  directors  of  these  societies  (which, 
by-ihe-bye,  are  most  liberally  patronised  by  the  public) 
can  rest  satisfied  with  remaining  stationary  while  all  the 
world  beside  is  progressing  at  railroad  pace ;  but  such 
is  the  fact.  It  must  be  obvious  that  exhibitions,  when 
honourably  conducted,  conduce  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  prosperity  of  horticulture ;  this  has 
been  the  c:ise  both  in  England  and  Belgium,  and  would 
be  the  same  here,  were  the  status  quo  got  rid  of.  Let 
us  hope  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  ladies  may  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era.  Upon  the  present  occasion  they 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  finest  and  most  numerous 
collection  of  seedling  or  new  Camellias  in  flower,  and 
another  gold  medal  for  the  finest  and  most  numerous 
general  collection  ;  also  a  silver  medal  for  the  finest  aud 
most  numerous  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  and  an- 
other for  Azaleas  ;  hgside  other  prizes  for  the  second 
best  in  each  class.  His  to  be  regretted  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  indefinite  as  to  the  number  of  plants ;  be- 
cause it  has  too  frequently  happened  that  the  most 
numerous  collection  has  been  rewarded,  and  a  smaller 
one,  every  way  superior,  altogether  passed  over.  The 
show  was  held  in  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Palais  du 
Luxembourg,  from  the  18th  to  the  22d  of  this  month 
(March) ;  unfortunately,  intimation  was  ouly  given  to 
growers  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the  collections 
were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  wished.  No 
doubt,  Camellias  would  have  been  better  10  days  or  a 
fortnight  ago,  but  that  would  have  been  too  early  for 
Azaleas  ;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  other  reasons, 
otherwise  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  only 
ten  exhibitors  could  be  found  among  the  multitude  of 
public  and  private  growers  round  Paris.  It  is  but  too 
notorious  that  a  spirited  collector,  with  a  long  purse, 
is  in  a  far  better  position  to  gain  a  prize  than  the 
most  skilful  cultivator  of  a  moderate-sized  collection  ; 
this  system  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England  ;  here 
it  is  openly  practised,  and  plants  gain  a  prize  which 
have  been  purchased  but  a  few  days  previously.  On 
the  whole,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  both 
the  public  aud  exhibitors  have  reason  to  he  satisfied; 
there  were  some  fine  specimens,  and  not  a  few  beauti- 
ful new  things  ;  the  awards  were,  moreover,  strictly 
just.  The  competitors  of  Camellias  were  Messieurs 
Cels,  Com-tois,  Duraud,  Gontiers,  Hardy,  Margottin, 
Paillet,  and  Souchet  ;  for  Rhododendrons,  Messieurs. 
Durand,  Guerin,  and  the  Barons  James  and  Salomon 
de  Rothschild  ;  for  Azaleas,  Durand  and  Margottin. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Abbe  Berleze,  so  well  known  by 
his  splendid  L1  Monographic  du  genre  Camellia,"  would 
have  been  among  the  exhibitors;  his  collection 
was  considered  the  finest  private  one  in  Paris  ; 
it  appears,  however,  that  he  has,  within  the  last 
week,  disposed  of  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  new 
winter-garden  of  the  Champs  Elyse'es  for  the  sum  of 
1200/.— The  Gold  Medal  for  the  finest  general  collection 
of  Camellias  was  awarded  to  Mr.Paillet,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  Parisian  growers.  In  his  collection  were  some  fine 
large  plants  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  especially  delieatis- 
sinia,  alba  fenestrata,  Clowesiana,  Chandleri,  Henri 
Favre,  picturata,  imbricala  alba,  andWardii  de  Floy  ; 
among  the  smaller  plants .-  Cockii,  imbricata  rubra, 
Gousouia,  Lineata,  Queen  Victoria,  magniflora  plena, 
Reevesii,  exiinia,  and  Chandleri  elegaus,  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  perfection  of  form  or  colour;  but  the 
gem  of  this  collection  was  Preniland,  a  most  beautiful 
cupped  flower,  large,  very  double,  and  the  colour  a  deli- 
cate piuk  ;  to  which  may  be  added  Marguerite  de 
Gouillon  and  Pirzio,  two  pencilled  flowers  of  great 
beauty.-  Mr.  Souchet  gained  the  Gold  Medal  for  the 
finest  collection  of  new  varieties  ;  among  them  I  noticed 
two  or  three  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  anything  yet  out.  I  regret  not  being  able  to 
give  the  names  or  numbers  ;  they  were  almost  entirely 
without  either.  The  flower  which  was  most  admired 
was  of  a  pale  pink,  rather  veined  and  regularly  bor- 
dered white;  it  was  large,  of  good  substance,  and  double, 
and  no  Camellia  grower  will  be  without  it ;  another  was 
in  the  way  of  miuiata,  but  far  better  ;  another  like  Lord 
Ker,  but  the  stripe  more  distinct.  He  also  gained  the 
second  prize  for  a  general  collection.  The  plants  were 
not  large,  but  well  blown,  particularly  imbricata  rubra, 
Marguerite  Gouillon,  Henri  Favre,  Juliana,  Augustina 
superi.a.  Colvilli,  King,  Decus  Italicum,  picturata, 
Lord  Ker,  Chandleri,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  and  Queen 
Victoria.— Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cour- 
tois  and  Goutier.— The  Silver  Medal  for  Rhododendrons 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Grison,  gr.  to  Baron  Salomon  de 
Rothschild,  for  a  large  collection  of  well  grown  plants, 
among  which  I  noticed  Smithii  elegans,  Lady  Warren- 


der,  Duchess  of  Wurteniberg,  speciosum,  &c;  the  only 
thing  wanting  was  a  greater  diversity  of  colour. — The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Guerin,  for  a  smaller 
collection  ;  his  plants  of  Smithii  roseum,  Lady  Warren- 
der,  formosissimum,  and  superbum,  were  everything 
that  could  be  wished. — It  was  evidently  too  early  for 
Azaleas.  The  Silver  Medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  Mar- 
gottin ;  his  best  flowers  were  Smithii  coccinea,  varie- 
gata,  liliflora,  Youngii,  and  lilacina  triumphans. — The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Durand,  for  a  small 
collection,  consisting  of  coccinea  grandiflora,  variegata, 
Orange  pink,  liliflora  alba,  Mazeppa,  phoenicea, 
Danielsii,  and  two  or  three  others  ;  to  which  he  added 
about  20  varieties  of  A.  pontica,  of  no  particular  merit. 


3©QMtt'£S. 
MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
March  18. — J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Topping  was  admitted  an  associate,  and  Mr. 
Z.  D.  Hunt  a  member.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Quekett  on  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  with  a  view  to  their  identifica- 
tion when  occurring  in  small  fragments  in  a  fossilised 
state.  The  author  referred  to  Professor  Owen's  re- 
searches on  the  teeth  of  animals  to  show  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  hard  parts  of  animals  might  be  employed  for 
the  identification  of  families  if  not  of  species.  His  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  a  portion  of  a 
claw  of  an  animal  being  put  into  his  hands  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, from  the  structure  of  which  he  was  induced  to 
refer  it  to  the  class  of  reptiles  and  the  order  Chelonia. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  portion  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture of  the  enormous  tortoise  of  the  Sewalik  hills. 
After  describing  the  structure  of  hones  generally,  the 
author  stated  that  the  structure  of  the  bone  cells  would 
alone  distinguish  between  mammals  and  birds,  as  com- 
pared with  reptiles  and  fishes.  In  birds  and  mammals 
they  are  of  the  same  form,  but  much  smaller  in  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  birds  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  mammals  by  the  tortuous  character 
of  the  Haversian  canals.  In  the  reptiles,  the  bone  cells 
are  elongated,  whilst  in  the  fish  they  are  either  absent 
altogether,  or  round  and  very  large.  The  President 
remarked  on  the  value  of  this  paper,  and  stated  that  by 
means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  bone  cells 
in  reptiles,  he  had  been  able  to  refer  a  fossil  bone  to  the 
genus  Pterodactylus,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  bird. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
March  12.— Dr.  Balfour  hi   the   chair.      Several 
donations  to  the  library  and  museum  were  announced. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — ■ 

1.  On  the  altitudinal  range  of  the  Mosses  in  Aber- 
deenshire. By  G.  Dickie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany 
in  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Sibthorpian  Herba- 
rium at  Oxford,  suggested  by  the  announcement  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Flora  Grteca."  By  Dr.  R.  C. 
Alexander. 

3.  Botanical  Excursion  in  Lower  Styria  in  1842.  By 
the  same. 

Dr.  Alexander  stated,  that  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Maly,  of  Gratz,  to  take  a  tour  through 
Lower  Styria  in  1842.  "  A  country  that  had  been  little 
explored  by  botanists,  though  seeming  to  claim  their 
especial  notice.  Situated  in  a  degree  of  latitude  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  middle  of  France,  at  the  base  of 
the  great  central  Alpine  group  of  Europe,  three  branches 
of  which  terminate  in  this  province  ;  and  on  the  eastern 
side  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  great  plain  of  Hun- 
gary where  the  winter  is  as  ccld  as  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
and  the  summer  as  hot  as  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy  or 
Spain,  it  might  be  expected  to  evince  in  its  vegetation 
the  effects  of  a  climate  so  modified."  The  excursion 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  May  and  lasted  till 
the  end  of  July  ;  during  which  time  Dr.  A.  was  enabled 
to  make  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  plants,  in- 
cluding several  species  new  to  Styria.  Specimens  of 
the  more  interesting  species  were  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing, the  Society's  herbarium  having  been  enriched  by 
a  very  complete  set  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Alexander. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Bidwell,  Albrighton,  was  read, 
announcing  the  discovery  of  Vaccinium  macrocarpum 
near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  in  August  last ;  and  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Stables,  noticing  the  discovery  of  Neottia  nidus- 
avis  in  Cawdor  Woods,  Nairnshire. 

Dr.  Balfour  exhibited  specimens  of  disease  in  plants 
caused  by  insects ;  one  of  these  consisted  of  stipitate  ex- 
crescences on  the  leaves  of  a  N.  American  tree;  concern- 
ing which  Dr.  B.  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  White  of  the  British  Museum  : 
— "  The  swellings  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  seem  to  be 
caused  by  some  species  of  plant  louse  ;  one  kind  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  Peach  tree,  but  attacks  the  leaves  in  a 
different  way  to  the  insect  on  your  specimen.  Dr,  Harris 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  insects  of  Massachusetts 
injurious  to  vegetation,  speaks  of  some  aphides,  '  the 
punctures  of  which  affect  plants  in  a  most  singular  man- 
ner, producing  warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes 
solid  and  sometimes  hollow,  aud  contain  in  their  interior 
a  swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of  a  single  individual, 
whose  punctures  were  the  original  cause  of  the  tumour. 
I  have  seen  reddish  tumours  of  this  kind  as  big  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  growing  upon  leaves,  to  which  they  were 
attached  by  a  slender  neck  and  containing  thousands  of 
small  lice  in  their  interior.'  Possibly  the  excrescences 
may  be  caused  by  some  minute  moth  (Tortricidous  or 
Tineidous),  as  there  are  evidences  of  some  little  larva  that 


has  eaten  away  the  parts  between  the  cuticle  at  the  base 
of  some  of  the  excrescences.  Your  specimens  I  have  ex- 
amined, but  do  not  find  any  fragments  of  the  insects, 
although  there  are  traces  of  dung,  and  a  small  part  of  a 
web,  certainly  remains  of  a  moth,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  excrescences  may  not  be  the  nidi  for  the  eggs  of 
an  Eriosoma  (an  aphidious  insect),  and  the  web,  dung, 
and  eaten  part,  evidences  of  some  tinea.  Mr.  Double- 
day  has  observed  similar  warts  on  leaves,  but  knows  not 
how  they  are  produced." 


Memorials  of  John  Ray ;  edited  by  Edwin  Lankester, 

M.D.      On  the  Alternation  of  Generations  ;  by  J.  J. 

Steeustrup,   translated  by  George  Busk,  Esq.     The 

Nudibranchiate  Mollusca  of  Great,  Britain  ;  by  J. 

Alder  and  A.  Hancock  :  Part  II.  Ray  Society. 
There  are  none  of  the  publishing  societies  that  occupy 
a  field  of  more  importance  and  usefulness  than  that  of 
the  Ray  Society.  Natural  history  does  not  receive  in 
this  country,  in  our  seats  of  learning,  or  from  the  public, 
that  encouragement  which  would  generally  lead  book- 
sellers to  publish  works  expensively  illustrated,  or  pro- 
foundly written,  and  needs  a  society  like  this  both  to 
develop  a  taste,  and  supply  the  material  for  its  study. 
How  well  it  has  executed  this  task  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  books  it  has  published.  We  noticed  the  first 
two  volumes  with  approbation,  and  the  three  now  be- 
fore us  are  worthy  of  their  predecessors.  Amongst 
illustrated  works  on  natural  history  we  know  of  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  work  of  Messrs.  Alder  and 
Hancock.  Part  II.  is  an  improvement  on  the  former 
fasciculus,  both  in  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
animals.  In  addition  to  10  plates,  consisting  of  figures 
of  the  animals,  it  contains  three  devoted  to  anatomical 
details.  At  a  period  when  the  structure  and  functions 
of  these  animals  have  been  a  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion between  French  and  English  naturalists,  these 
minute  investigations  by  such  accurate  observers  of  the 
family  are  of  the  highest  interest.  We  hope  the  coun- 
cil will  be  induced,  from  the  successful  manner  in  which 
they  have  brought  out  this  work,  to  publish  works 
equally  well  illustrated  devoted  to  the  science  of  botany. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  had  a  more  imposing 
volume  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Ray.  It  consists  of 
"  Ray's  Life "  by  Dr.  Denham.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
"  Notice "  from  "  Rees'  Cyclopedia,"  a  translation  of 
the  article  "  Ray "  by  Cuvier  and  Dupetit  Thouars 
in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle  ;  "  the  "  Itineraries  '" 
of  Ray,  and  a  paper  on  the  "  Number  of  Plants," 
by  Ray.  There  are  a  number  of  biographical  notes 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  Lankester ;  and  Mr.  Babington, 
of  Cambridge,  has  supplied  the  modern  names  of  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Ray  in  his  "  Itineraries."  The 
letters,  which  it  appears  the  council  intended  originally 
to  publish,  will  appear  in  a  future  volume.  Although 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  good  original  life 
of  Ray,  which  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our  language,we 
think  the  council  has  done  quite  wisely  in  publishing 
these  memorials,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  purchased, 
and  others  generally  inaccessible,  in  preference  to  a  life 
written  hastily,  or  by  an  incompetent  person.  Through 
these  memorials  only  a  very  faint  glimpse  will  be  ob- 
tained of  the  true  greatness  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
are  devoted,  as  little  or  nothing  is  said,  if  indeed  it  were 
even  known  or  guessed  at,  of  the  influence  of  the  genius 
of  Ray  on  the  science  of  botany,  by  those  who  have  de- 
voted most  attention  to  his  biography.  The  "  Memo- 
rials" are  illustrated  by  a  very  pretty  sketch  of  the  tomb 
of  Ray,  and  Black  Notley  Church,  from  the  pencil  of 
Professor  Edward  Forbes. 

The  remaining  volume  is  a  translation  of  a  work 
which  appeared  originally  in  Danish,  and  subse- 
quently in  German,  and  which  has  produced  a  consider- 
able sensation  amongst  the  naturalists  of  the  Continent. 
The  author  points  out  the  fact  that  certain  animals, 
before  they  complete  the  cycle  of  their  development, 
pass  through  various  forms,  and  that  many  of  these  forms 
have  been  regarded  by  naturalists  as  perfect  species. 
The  intermediate  forms  between  the  perfect  animals  the 
author  calls  "  nurses,"  or  "  nursing  generations."  This 
peculiar  form  of  development  has  been  only  observed  in 
the  lower  forms  of  animals,  although  a  modification  of 
the  law  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  higher  animals 
where  the  offspring  are  sometimes  found  to  resemble,  in 
peculiarities  of  form,  those  of  the  grand-parents,  and 
not  those  of  the  parents.  We  believe  that  there  are 
some  facts  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  plants  which 
would  admit  the  application  of  such  a  theory,  and  think 
that  the  subject  deserves  further  inquiry.  This  volume 
is  illustrated  with  three  plates,  two  of  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  Anastatic  process,  which  promises  to 
be  of  value  in  the  republication  of  illustrated  works. 

The  third  volume  of  the  second  year  is,  we  under- 
stand, in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  publication,  and  will 
consist  of  a  report  by  Professor  Link,  on  the  progress 
of  botany  ;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Zuccarini,  on  the  morphology 
of  the  Conifers,  with  plates  ;  reports  on  the  progress 
of  botanical  geography,  by  Professor  Grisebach  ;  and  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Ntegeli,  on  the  structure  and  develop- 
ments of  cells  in  vegetable  tissue ;  all  translated  from 
the  German. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  with  what  limited  means 
the  Council  has  been  enabled  to  publish  these  works. 
Members   are  entitled  for  their  first  two  years'  sub-l 
scription  to  the  six  volumes  we  have  mentioned,  and  yet  1 
the   number  of  the  members  has  not  reached  1000.  \ 
With  the  present  number  of  members  the  works  are  i 
cheap,  but  with  an  increase  in  their  numbers  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  able  to  publish  more  works ;  and  we  feel 
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that  we  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  natural  history  f  chids,  among  which  were  many  magnificent  speci- 
than  by  recommending  all  who  love  its  study,  or  would  mens  of  first-rate  cultivation.  Those  in  dower  were 
promote  it,  to  enrol  themselves  members  of  the  Ray  >  Dendrohium  Gambridgeanum,  producing  13  spites  of 


;: :'..:[ 


.".*.;-■-■  -.-:, 


w  Gird  en  Plants 

19.  Ficrs  --i^ii.     Rod-brancke  I 
Shrub,  --is.)     North  of  India. 

En  general  appearance  this  shrub  resembles  the 
eomm-  '_'._•.  bet  it  seems  to  form  a  much 

smaller  bush.  The  young  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruit 
are  covered  with  fine  short  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  roundish-ovate,  from  three  inches  to  four 
inches  darly  serrated  all  round,   except  at 

the  very  base,  and  seated  on  taper  stalks  rather  less 
than  in  re  slightly  wrinkled 

on  the  neper  ry  much  so  on  the  lower.    The 

rt  stalks,  have  a  pear-shaped 
figure,  and  serm  to  be  as  large  as  the  fruit  of  the  sorb  : 
usually  :.'.•":-: -:r  sing'.y.  :r:  in  s  rue  insiauees  ~~'r: 
have  pr  *  n  from  the  same  axil.  It  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  .  :   withstanding  an  ordinary  winier,  if 

planted  in  a  dry  situation.  It  was  killed  to  the  ground 
winter.  I.  grows  freely  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  It  has  no  beanty  as  an  objeetof  cultiva- 
tion, aai  is  only  interesting  as  a  distine:  half-hardy 
species. —  I  -intal  of tie  Horticultural  S:: 

20.  P-  _:s   n»KP»T<.     Crenelled  PlesrothaH. 

■hgte.      (Orchids.)       Mexico.       Messrs. 

-     '  .  -         •:. 

three-*      •  --      :-   ::-r  nlr!r.:ir:    ':::   a:  a.ai  ;;::r:  t_  :.-- 
tbe  rat  ...     :  stems.    Raeeaies  loose,  abont  asfocg  as  the 

.  lata  iiit.-^i:  . 
base  oa  long  a«i.3in§  pedicels.  Flowers  doll  green  closely 
spo&ei  wiftk  dun  dark  purple.  Sepals  ab&uft  liaJt*  an  ineb 
looii-  ©vase,  acute,  equal,  sosnewnat  keeled  at  tbe  backs,  very 
~  downy,  she  two  lower  united  beyond  the  middle. 
-  iue  serais.  Liir-v'iLi-r. 
-■_--"'-  -'  a  - 

~-~    -  a       --'_       ~~.z'-  a  aaarrnial  -:  -^  ::'  rati:  tarra 

s~  ::~  ..:._:  .  -  , 

nooded,  wit]  :..:    atiier-bed  crene32ai  and  erireEded  oa  eaca 
sidein  fir-Mi:  into  a  tootSs.    Antfeer  crested    ExeneGed. — J.  L. 
Th^  is  :  the  larger  flowered  species  of  Pienro- 

thail,  and  is  no:   very  unlike    P.   restrepioides    and 
u::h  it  mus:  _e  rlaied  La  the  au-ruug:- 
—  -■--     -:  •--  n   :  a  plant  if  an;  beauty. 


dark  brown  spotted  orange  blossoms;  the  curious  little 
Leptotes  bicolor,  with  from  three  to  seven  flowers  on  a 
spike  ;  Erica  densiflora,  having  1 7  spikes  of  cresm  co- 
loured blossoms :  several  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium 
nob  He  and  Wallichii;  and  an  enormous  mass  of  Oncidium 
alsissimum,  throwing  up  13  blossom  spikes  ;  together 
with  the  showy  Lyeaste  Skinneri.  which  has  been  in 
bloom  for  these  three  months,  and  which  sail  promises 
to  produce  its  gaudy  blossoms  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  the  greenhouse,  which  was  gay  with  the  different 
kinds  of  forced  flowers,  we  particularly  remarked  a 
pretty  standard  Azalea,  with  a  fine  head  of  red  and  white 
blossoms,  strikingly  contrasting  with  one  another,  and 
rendering  the  plant  a  very  attractive  object.  This  has 
been  effected  by  inarching  A.  Iateritia  and  Gladstonesi 
together  on  a  straight  stem,  about  3  feet  in  hei_ ■'■.:. 
the  old  A.  phoenicea,  which  forms  an  excellent  stock  for 
the  purpose.  The  small  conservatory  attached  to  the 
mansion  was  also  exceedingly  gi  •  season  of  the 
year  with  Pelargoniums  and  other  forced  flowers,  espe- 
cially Azaleas,  among  which  was  a  tine  plant  of  'ateritia 
4  feet  high,  whose  bright  red  blossoms  contrasted  well 
with  the  hTae  flowers  of  pnlehra  and  other  paler-blos- 
somed varieties.  These  were  all  placed  very  eloselv  to- 
gether, ana  formed  a  dense  bank  of  Sowers  of  various 
shades  and  colours,  having  3  very  imposing  effect.  In 
j  conclusion,  it  is  bur  justice  to  Mr.  Mylam  to  mention 


Ira  :  a 


Oar 


en  TTsmoranda. 

West   HI'     JTzidsteorlh. — This 


that  the  whole  place  was  in  excellent  keeping — every- 
thing evincing  the  very  best  management-. 


in  the  same  manner.  That  portion  of  the  stake  which 
is  under  ground,  and  covered  with  the  asphalte  decays 
faster  than  when  driven  into  the  ground  without  any 
such   preparation.  —  Journal    0/    the   Horticultural 

S 


— - '3     -".-^-s      *' — 'J  -  ■         "  ^.Kl»tt(HW(, —  ma 

place  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  and  valuable  | 
collection  of  exotic  Orchids,  and  justly,  for  at  few  places 
ti  to  sneh  perfection.     The  bright  green 
of  their  =     an  i  the  immense  size  of  many  of  the 

specimens,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  judicious 
treatment  they  receive.  Few  of  them  were  in  bloom  ; 
but  of  1  -  that  were  r  •  be  men::  red  Galeandra 
Devonian  .  ::y  species,  with  greenish  brawn  petals, 

and  a  large  pink  streaked  funnel-shaped  lip  ;  the  rare 
white-flowered  Phahenopsis  nw»»bilU ;  a  large  and 
p *y  s  s en  of  Phaius  Wallichii  ;  the  nnely"formed 
Dendrobium  aggregatum,  wish  short  pendent  spikes  of 
fighs  yellow  flowers,  having  orange  centres :  and  Ga- 
Unthe  rifblia,  and  Burfingtonia  venusta,  both  with 

oeneate  white  blossoms.  In  the  same  house  was  a 
speehner.  c  the  New  Holland  pfceher  plant  < Cephalotus 
foffienlaris)  with  18  pitchers  on  it,  and  many  more 
— -:■-■  .-•_:  :.:--i: ;.;  .   .:   — :.=   ;;-;:;  ir   .1    "-ir..-".: 

pot,  in  a  :::are  of  loam  and  peat.  This  curious  Uttle 
ptmti  rrown  under  a  bell  glass ;  but  we  were 

■nforme  -'Ms  instance  it  has  never  been  covered 

at  -r:  :r  i  ixposed  to  die  atmosphere  of  die  house. 
i_;  curious  Vfyenihes  disallatoria  "was  growing  here 
in  the  1  n.buss  health,  and  covered  with  pitchers  ; 
f.  ampmlacea  was  also  producing  pitchers  eon- 


Miscellaneous. 

Probable  Effects  -  ;ir  Frost  mi  F~epsiaiion. — Vege- 
tation has  seldom  been  so  far  advanced  in  this  country  in 
the  month  of  March  as  it  was  this  season.  The  Pelar- 
gonium and  many  a  tender  exotic  stood  out  in  the  open 
flower-garden  three  days  ago  with  ■*  lively  green."  that 
indicated  unwonted  exuberance  and  bloom  for  the 
coding  summer  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  The  first  (and 
perhaps  only)  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  had  been  tasted 
in  "  the  tart,"  and  the  orchards  and  the  garden  walls 
were  covered  with  expanding  blossoms  and  embryo 
fruit.  The  forest  was  already  bespangled  with  the  soft 
spring  tints  01  die  Larch  and  the  Balsam  Poplar.  The 
moth  and  myriads  of  insect  tribes  danced  in  the  shades 
of  night  and  beams  of  the  morning  in  their  summer 
transformations.  The  vegetable  and  insect  kingdoms 
were  teeming  with  life  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
1st  tha:  severe  night  came  and  threw  the  icy  niande  of 
death  and  destruction  over  the  throbbing  bosom  of 
nature.  The  sua  arose  next  morning,  and  removed 
the  icy  garment  but  it  was  only  to  show  the  wreck  and 
ruin — the  symbols  of  a  departing  world  '.  7  he  :  - 
mologist  vi-v  the  earth  inerusted  with  the  slain.  The 
school-boy  lifted  the  thrush  from  its  frozen  young.  The 
8  :ris:  wept  o'er  his  withered  flowers,  an  1  the  rardener 
looked  sad  on  a  desolate  and  fraidess  garden.  What 
the  full  effects  of  the  frost  may  be  it  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture to  estimate.  From  personal  observation,  how- 
ever, during  a  walk  in  the  country.  I  wooid  ca 
something  like  the  following  results.  We  shall  not  have 
one-twentieth  of  an  average  crop  of  those  home-grown 
fruits  which  now  form  such  an  important  portion  of  the 
food  of  both  rich  and  poor.  Scarcely  a  Gooseberry, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  or  Apricot  remain  in  the  open 
garden ;  Apples  and  Plums  will  also  be  few.  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  the  only  probable  fruit  of 
the  season,  hence  they  deserve  extended  cultivation. 
It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  blossoms  and  fruit  for  the  pre- 
sent season,  but  the  trees  themselves  (especially  inland) 
may  not  recover  for  mrny  years,  and  many  will  die. 


sider:  ran  these  of  the  former,  and  differing  ,  Everv  Gooseterrv  bush  and  fruit  tree  that  was  g 

com  the ra  also  in  being  spotted  with  bright  brown,  and 
-r-  -  ished  at  the  back  with  a  "pair  of  win«»s, 

edged  with  a  tooth-like  fringe.  Close  to  these  was"  3 
thrivingplant  of  theSiagVhom  FernPlasyeerram  grande. 
This  was  growing  on  a  thin  board  about  a  foot  square, 
suspended  from  the  roof  by  one  of  is  sides.  The  house 
( dose  to  the  Orchid  house  (45  feet  in  length  and  14  in 
width)  has  been  recently  very  much  altered,  and  is  now 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  such  plants,  presenting 
an  extremely  clean  and  light  appearance.  *  The  old 


eld,  and  may  have  been  damaged  by  the  frost,  ought  at 
once  to  be  removed,  as  they  will  only  engender  insects, 
:._  i  ~- ."-  ■■  ;:!:'.■;.:.;  ::'  :'..;;::::::  '  Y.'urr  v'.ar.:s 
ought  to  be  planted  so  soon  as  the  weather  is  :: 
supply  their  loss.  The  tops,  as  well  as  all  others  that 
remain,  ought  to  he  pruned  weS  in  this  season.  The 
withered  flower  buds  of  trees  that  remain  ought  also  to 
be  eut  off,  to  induce  the  reserve  buds  below  to  form  a 
succession.  This  is  a  la**  which  Nature  teaches,  if  we 
observe  fruit  trees  generally,  or  the  Poplar  of  the  forest 


:  -     -         '  "  ^  P^Hed  down,  and  it  is  now  heated   but  the  L3rch  tree,  for  instance,  does  not  readily  re- 

nowmgm4-inc=i  iron  pipes,  whieh  entering  I  cover  its  wonted  vigour  bv  the  growth  of  its  reserve 
L   '—-  f  ■    :  ^e  honse  dose  to  the  back  wall  pass  round  [  buds.     I  fear  that  noble  tree  has  received  a  check  from 


:  :-     '   —here  they  are  made  to  traverse  a  brick 
-  ank,  45  feet  ia  length  and  3  fees  in  width. 

sr  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  front  shelf.  This  tank 
; ;i  -  hi  depth  of  water  in  it,  which  covers  the 

Hpes,  an  5  : . .  sad  in  by  slate  covers,  which  are  not 
Demented  t  rether,  bus  laid  loosely  so  as  to  allow  mois- 
fare  to  ascend  between  them.  On  these  covers  are  laid 
about  ,  in  depth  of  sand,  on  which  the  plants 

ire  placed,  and  through  which  the  heat  and  moisture 
pass,  aS  1  ling  a  moist  bottom  heat  to  the  plants, 
ioreover.  means  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  atmos- 
pere  of  ice  h:nee  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  small 
otenir.  --  -  le  of  the  tank  or  front  shelf ;  these 

xe  Sited  witii  lin!e  slate  slides,  which  can  be  opened  or 
tose  s  is  desired  that  vapour  should  escape  or  be 
The  centre  bed  is  not  heated,  and  it  mav  be 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

(For  the  ensvmo  Week.) 

CONSERTATORIBS,  SI    ?E,  be. 

Thec    -  sat        :  mes  of  the 

utmost  importance,  more  especially  at  this  period. 
There  are  maxims  in  gardening  established  by  long 
practice,  which,  if  bome  in  mind  by  the  amateur  or  the 
tyro,  :id  save,  in  no  small  degree,  the  tedium  of  repe- 
tition in  Calendars.  For  instance,  in  sowing  operations, 
there  are  certain  vegetables  for  which,  in  order  to  pro- 
ra  continuous  succession,  no  better  rule   can  be 

offered  than  to  sow  a  succession  as  soon  as  the  preceding 
sowing  is  fairly  above-ground.  Such  may  be  said  of 
.  Horn  Carrots  (for  drawing  young), 
5,  Spinach,  small  salads,  &c.  Again  with  re- 
gard to  plants  the  budding 
or  shooting  of  01  -  get  infc  in«  i  to  the  forei  j-  :. 
should  be  the  signal  :'  c  the  intr  i  iction  of  a  succession. 
In  mr  Etings  of  va- 
rious flawers  for  3  summer's  display  should  be  collec 
if  at  all  possible  simultaneous- .  struck  in  a  frame  or 
pit  together,  and  nursed  together  afterwards.  They 
always  meet -with  more  steady  and  uniform  treatment 
under  snch  a  course,  and  it  conduces  likewise  to  the 

easy  dispatch  of  business.     Phut-houses  ia  general. 

Athorourh  revisi  n  of  all  the  various  tribes  in  thedif- 
nses   where   plant  growing  and  forcing  are 
carried  on  in  3  mixed  way,  is  necessary  at  one  period  or 
other  during  srrir,;;,  acting  up  of  late  Vineries  or 

Peach-houses  r  7  ::r;  facilities  for  this  arrange- 

~-d  of  course  for  relieving  the  other  structures. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  things  classified,  or  in 
families,  as  mneh  as  possible,  which,  as  well  as  facili- 
tating business,  will  add  3  zest  to  these  structures. 
Exhausted  forcing  stock  should,  by  all  means,  have  a 
pit,  or  frame,  fitted  up  especially  for  :hem.  They 
should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  general 
stock.  The  amateur  may  cany  r:  this  prmtnple  with 
a  small  frame.  A  bed  :"  fer  entmg  material  of  3  mild 
r  covered  G  or  S  inches  deep  with  tan,  and 
= !  up  with  linings  and  matted  at  night,  is  the 
thing  required.  A  bottom-heat  of  80°wHh  frequent 
»> ringings,  and  the  plants  plunged  (of  course),  will  re- 
store them  to  perfect  health,  and  prepare  them  for  an- 
other campaign.  Store  Plants  and  Orchids.— Orchids 
should  now  be  silowed  3  slight  advance  in  temperature, 
especially  by  shutting  up  early.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — 
Fuchsias  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  clear  j 
li  ]nj  i  m :-.--  e.  Very  liberal  shifts  will  be  necessary  at  this  1 
period,  more  especially  with  these  intended  for  very  large  ( 

iiens.     C:r:-  :.:e  blooming  should,  if  pot- 

bound.  '  :  sh  ::?d  likewise.  Let  plants  in  need  of 
water  hare  immediate  attention  ;  nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  encouragement  of  insects  than  suffering 
plants  to  become  checked  through  drought.  Follow  up 
matters  of  propagation,  and  see  that  cuttings  and  young 
stc  :  ■:.  are  carefully  shaded  when  necessary. 
KITCHEN  GARDES  FOKCIH©. 
Pines. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cautions  so  oft- 
repeated  a      a:  r     t-burning  have  been  sedulously  at- 

"  .  It  is  a  s  >Iufely  impossible  to  attain  even 
moderate  share  of  success  where  this  sad  evil  is  allowed 
to  take  place.  What  is  called  a  lively  bottom-heat  is  at 
all  times  an  insecure  course.  This,  by  common  con- 
sen:,  is  allowed  to  be  from  90°  to  95°,  and  is,  in  my 
.  bet  a  dangerous  game  to  play  at.  Mr  Hamil- 
:  a  assuz  a:  n  a  last  summer  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
over-excitement  of  this  kind  tended,  amongst  other 
■'  s,  '  gr  atly  increase  the  crown.  Vineries. — Thin- 
ning and  shoulder-tying  being  -finished  in  early  Vineries, 
little  is  necessary  to  be  done,  except  to  pursue  an 
even  coarse  in  regard  to  heat  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. See  that  all  the  principal  leaves,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  have  fair  play  as  to  a  free  exposure  to 
\  he  _- ::.  and  endeavour  to  prevent  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  glass  ;  most  houses  are  wired  too  close  to  it. 
st  oping,  more  especially  with  the  grosser 
shoots,  and  allow  lower  branches  to  ramble  3  little,  to 
equalise  the  ssp.  Late  Vines  as  before;  keep  the 
wood  moistened  at  least  twice  a  day.  Peach-houses.— 
The  early  fruit  will  ia  many  cases  be  stoning.  Remem- 
1  this  process  wili  not  bear  pushing.  If  such  be 
attempted,  the trees wBl  cast  their  fruit.  Seethatyoung 
wo  :-i  is  carefully  trained  to  the  trellis  ;  this  is  a  most 
important  point  at  all  times.  The  true  way  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  period  is  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
promote  the  healthy  secretions  of  the  plant.  No  plant 
requires  more  sun-light  than  the  Peach,  and  abortive 
blossoms  commonly  spring  from  bad  attention  to  the 
summer  training.  Figs,  Cherries.  &-c. — More  Figs  are  lost 
through  a.  :  than  by  any  other  evil.  A  constantly 
moist  state  of  the  soil  is  indispensable  to  their  success, 
when  confined  in  boxes  or  pots.  They  succeed  admirably 
when  a  pit  of  leaves  in  a  state  of  fermentation  can  be  given 
up  to  them.  Plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  cr  75', 
in  this  way,  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  the  root,  with 


st  three  nights1  frost,  whieh  may  retard  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  its  trunk  for  years,  if  not  destroy 
three-fourths  of  its  extent  in  the  forest.  Wherever  the 
buds  are  much  damaged  with  the  frost,  it  is  more  com- 
mendable to  clear  the  ground  of  it  before  the  first  peel- 
ing season  goes  by,  acd  get  advantage  of  the  ground  for 
Potatoes,  &c.  -Should  the  present  extent  of  injured 
-Larch  remain  to  propagate  the  disease  and  insects  which 
Nature  provides  to  carry  off  interrupted  and  diseased 
circulation,  the  woods  as  well  as  the  fields  may  soon  be 
infested  with  a  plague  to  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom. — R.  A..  Edinburgh  Ece-nino  Courant. 

Asphalted  Floicer  Sokes — It  having  been  stated  that 
3  eyssei  Asphalte  would  prevent  Dahlia  and  other  stakes 

fromdecayingunderground,thefollowingexperimentwas  j  close  stopping  in  the  wood,  and  3  humid  atmosphere  of 
tried.     Stakes  thoroughly  dry,  and  consisting  of  Birch,  i  65°  or  70",  they  will  be  everything  that  can  be  desired. 


►i™!j-      .      r tceHovrP1Fe  ^enfceats  the  atmosphere   Elm,  Ash,  Hazel,  &c.  were  coated  with  boiling  asphalte  i  Cherries  and  Strawberries  as  before.     Cucumbers  .2nd 
iter  entering  the  hous^  branches  off  into   sufficiently  high  up  to  allow  for  one  foot  being  above    " 


a  other  pipe  of  the  same  size,  which,  passing  alona, 
:        "  ;     e.  unites  with  it  again  where  the  latter 

eiers  Sh  :  tank  or  front  shelf.     On  this  top  pipe  little 


the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  portion  of  the  stakes 

just  above  the  ground  soon  began  to  decay,  and  by  the 
-  f  end  of  the  season  all  were  qaite  rotten.     This  applica-   three  parts  the  depth°of  the  bed  in  the  centre  of  each 
tmhT,.™  ST1  T°    Sf -W?ter     -   ^.PP'SPS  moisture   tion  proves  injurious.     Some  of  the  stakes  treated  as  ''  light ;  half  fill  it  with  raw  turf  chopped  slightly,  and  on 
mme  atmosptere.     itus  house  is  also  filled  with  Or-  J  tfioTe  mentioned,  and  not  driven  into  the  ground,  rotted   this  place  the  compost  for  the  hills.     Never  finally  soil 


3fehns. — Get  out  successional  crops,  if  not  done  ;  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  burning  at  the  roots.  To 
this  end,  when  making  the  bills  for  them,  form  a  hole 
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over  the  beds  until  all  danger  from  burning  is  past,  and 
then  only  half  at  a  time,  taking  care  that  the  linings  are 
in  good  order  at  that  period,  or  an  injurious  depression 
of  the  temperature  will  suddenly  take  place. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Proceed  with  the  business  of  former  Calendars.     I 
will  this  week  say  a  few  words  about  Asparagus  plant- 
ing.    I   hold  it  of  the  utmost  importance  in   kitchen 
gardening  to  give  every  attention  to  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.     I   make  it  a  point  to  grow  all  my  Celery 
(which  occupies,  I  imagine,  about  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  kitchen  garden),  in  what  are  called  Scotch  beds. 
These  beds  with  me  are  from  5  to  6  feet  wide,  and  I 
every  year  break  up  an  old  Asparagus  bed  or  two,  in 
order  to  force  it.     I  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  at  least  an 
equal  quantity.   Part  of  this  Celery  ground  is  prepared 
in  a  special  way,  with  a  view  to  its  being  laid  down  with 
Asparagus.     The  preparation  consists  in  trenching  it 
much  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  in  burying  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  raw  vegetable  matter  in  the  bottom  of 
the   trench. — Old  refuse,  vegetables,   Cabbage   stalks, 
weeds,  or  what  is  very  good  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  half- 
rotten  leaves,  with  which  some  little  manure  has  been 
blended  for  linings  in  the  previous  year.     The  upper 
part  of  the  beds  have  some  rotten  manure  of  course  for 
the  Celery.     In  taking  up  the  Celery  for  use,  the  bed 
is  broken  up  a  great  depth  and  the  alleys  with  it,  and 
thrown  into  a  ridge,  which  ridge  remains  as  a  fallow 
until  planting  time,  when  it  is  merely  levelled  for  plant- 
ing. rS  It  should  not  be   planted  until  the  early  part  of 
April.   Orcharding  and  Fruit-trees. — See  last  Calendar. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  a  good  collection  of 
Annuals,  whether  hardy  or  tender.  For  the  latter,  a  slight 
hotbed  is  requisite.     The  more  choice  hardy  Annuals 
should  be  sown  in  patches,  and  covered  with  a  garden 
pot,  taking  care  to  remdve  it  when  they  are  coming  up 
in  the  day  time,  covering  them  again  at  night.     If  any 
rude  or  unimportant  shrubbery  borders  require  a  little 
gaiety,  and  business  presses,  a  mixture  of  some  of  the 
hardier  sorts  might  be  made,  such  as  Collinsias,  Clarkias, 
Escholtzias,  Malopes,  Larkspurs,  and  Candytufts,  and 
strewed  at  random  over  the  open  parts  of  the  border, 
after  a    thorough    cleaning.      Dahlias  should    be  in- 
creased without  delay,  and  an   early   batch  of   Chry- 
santhemum cuttings,  or  suckers,   put   out.      Lobelias 
should  be  potted,  and  put  into  a  dung  bed.     German 
and  Ten-week  Stocks  should  be  sown  in  fresh  soil,  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  one  that  will  soon  cool  down  ;  and  a  few 
early  German  Asters  on  a  slight  heat.     Let  walks  in  ill 
condition  be  turned  forthwith,  and  fresh  coated  with 
gravel,  filling   them  nearly  brimful :    they  harmonise 
better  with  the  surrounding  scenery  than  when  deep. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas.— Give  air  on  every  possible  occasion,  as 
the  effect  is  very  much  diminished  when  the  flower- 
stems  are  drawn  up  weak  ;    a  finely-grown  Auricula 
ought  to  support  its  truss  without  assistance.     Whilst 
the  blooms  are  unexpanded,  slight  showers  will  be  of 
service,  when  not  accompanied  with  boisterous  or  cut- 
ting winds  ;  but   as  soon  as  they  open,  moisture  over 
head  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  paste 
of  the  eye,  and  to  give  the  flowers  a  smeared  appear- 
ance.    Polyanthuses. — If  not  parted  last  autumn,  may 
now  be  divided  advantageously  ;  if  the  plants  are  re- 
quired for  exhibition,  of  course  this  operation  may  be 
deferred.      Tulips. — Canker  to  a  considerable  degree 
has  made  its  appearance  in  many  collections  ;  effectual 
means  must  immediately  be  taken  to  eradicate  it,  by 
removing  the  soil,  and  cutting  away  the  diseased  part 
to  the  quick,  and  allowing  it  full  exposure  to  the  air. 
Seedling    Tulips   must   be    carefully  attended  to,   and 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  their  growth  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.     Carnations  and  Picotees  should  im- 
mediately be  put  out  in  their  blooming  pots,  and  placed 
in  a  sheltered  situation  on  a  layer  of  coal-ashes,  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  worms,  &c.      In   order  to  make 
'•'assurance  doubly  sure,"  place  a   piece   of  fresh-cut 
Potato  in  the  soil  by  the  side  of  the  plants  ;  and  should 
there  be,  by  any  chance,  a  wireworm  overlooked,  it  will 
generally  prefer  the  former,  and  may  thus  be  caught. 
Dahlia  plants,  potted  off  after  they"  have  taken  root, 
may  be  gradually  hardened  by  occasionally  tilting  the 
frame  lights.     Continue  to  put  in  fresh  cuttings,  as  they 
get  sufficiently  long.     Pinks  and  Pansies  must  be  at- 
tended to  as  previously  directed,  taking  especial  care  to 
entrap  snails,  &c. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Continue  planting  Potatoes  ;  scoop  out  the  eyes,  or 
make  very  small  sets ;  they  will  answer  exceedingly 
well  if  they  escape  the  disease.  Both  lime  and  sul- 
phur are  recommended  for  dusting  the  sets  with  before 
planting.  Get  in  plenty  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  in 
lieu  of  part  of  the  Potato  crop  ;  and  try  a  few  Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes  on  any  inferior  plot;  a  very  slight 
manuring  will  suffice  ;  they  must  be  topped  when  about 
r>  feet  high  :  plant  on  level  ground,  like  Potatoes,  or 
in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  1  foot  between  the 
plants.  Sow  plenty  of  Green  Kale,  early  Cabbage, 
Savoys,  &c,  and  a  small  bed  of  early  Swede  Turnips. 
FORESTING. 
See  to  all  water  courses,  scour  out  all  lodgements, 
and  secure  a  perfect  escape  for  superfluous  waters. 
Stagnation  is  as  prejudicial  in  the  forest  as  the  field. 
The  time  is  probably  at  hand,  when  the  modern  deep 
draining  will  be  applied  to  land  for  plantations  ;  until 
such,  however,  takes  place,  the  surplus  must  be  got  rid 
of.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  to  the  seed-bed,  for  fear  of  the 
depredations  of  vermin. 

Errata.— Under  head  "  Cottagers'  Gardens,"  March  14th  for 
"  Bags  "  read  "  Hogs."  Under  head  "  Cold  Pits,"  March  21st, 
for  "newly  potted  Stocks  "  read  " newly  potted  Stock." 


Stttte.ol  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Mai 
observedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chlswlck. 


Moon's 
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Barohbtbr, 

Thhbmomhtbr. 

Wind. 

Max-        Miii. 

Max. 
44 

Min. 
20 
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23 
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35 
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53 

29 
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55 
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53 

28 
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27 
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63 

36 
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w. 

.10 

Thura.  E6 

28 

29.710 

£9.413 

64 

3? 

45.5 

W. 

.02 

Average 

29.483 

29.323 

51.1 

31.7 

41.4 

.43 

Mar.  20— Snow,  eaily  a.h.,  nearly  2  inches  deep;  cloudy;  veryi-lear;  froBty 
31— Sharp  frost;  densely  clouded;  boisterous,  with  heavy  rain  at  night 
22— Clear  and  fine  ;  sunshine  and  rain  at  intervals ;  showeiy  at  night 
S3 — Hain  ;  cloudy  and  fine :  clear 
24 — Overcast;  cloudy  and  fine;  clear 
25— Fine;  overcast;  showery;  clear  at  Intervals 
26 — Cloudy  and  fine;  showery;  clear. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  £  deg.  below  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chlswlck  during  the  last  20  years,  lor  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  April  4,  1846. 


Sun.    2 
Mon.  3 
Tue*.  3 
April 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri.       i 
Sat.      - 


Aver. 
Highest 
Temp. 


53.6 

44.7 


Mean 
Temp 


34-5 
35.6 
36.2 

35.4 
37-1 
34.4 
36.4 


No.  of 
Years  In 
which  It 
Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


Prevailing  Winds, 


The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  I'd, 
1835 — therm.  73°!;  and  the  lowest  on  the  1st,  1835— therm.  16°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents* 
The  Third  Edition  of  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALENDAR 
being  exhausted,  a  New  Edition  is  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  next  Wednesday. 
Back  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — The  Volumes 
for  1844  and  1845  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IE.  10s. 
each.  The  following  Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can 
also  be  had.  Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  pub- 
lisher post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
are  requested,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  6,  8,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  37,  38,  44,  45,  46,  47,  49. 

1842—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18, 19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  38,  40,  41, 
42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

1843—4,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,    26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,^40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 
1844— All  but  Nos.  36  and  46. 
1845— All  but  Nos.  24,  34,  35,  38,  and  48. 
Books — A  Young  Gardener — "We  are  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Boag's  Dictionary.     Any  modern  English  Dictionary  answers 

ordinary  purposes. L  M  G — Now  is  the  time  to  begin  with 

"  School  Botany ;"  you  should  not  delay  for  a  single  week. 

A  Young  Beginner — The  "  Tree  Rose  "  may  be  procured 

through  any  bookseller,  price  4s.  6d. RM — "Roberts  on 

the  Vine."! 
Calceolarias — Newport—  Several   excellent   articles   on   the 
treatment  of  the  Calceolaria,  have  appeared  in  former  vols., 
particularly  at  pp.  67  and  341, 1841.    The  only  secret  is  to  get 
the  plants  strong  in  autumn  ;  grow  them  gently  with  plenty 
of  air  through  the  -winter ;    put  them  into  their  blooming 
pots  in  the  first  week  in  February,  and  then  push  them  along 
in  a  gentle  heat,  keeping  them  free  from  insects,  until  they 
show  bloom  in  April,  after  which  they  must  he  grown  in  a 
cool,  airy  place,  to  prevent  the  flower-stems  from  becoming 
too  much  drawn. J 
Camellias — CD — Your  plants  are  probably  kept  too  wet  at 
the  roots,  or  they  may  require  fresh  soil,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  expand  their  flower-buds. § 
Chicory — Inquirer — Sow  this  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  in  a  rich,  deep,  loamy  soil.     If  you  double  drill 
it,  the  rows  should  be  from  16  to  18  inches  in  width;  the 
drills,  3£  inches  apart.J 
Conifers — A  H—  Juniperus  pendulais  apparently  hardy. 
ConvE  tronchuda — Tiueedside — Sow  this  in  May.     It  possesses 
considerable  merit  as  an  autumn  vegetable  ;  but  being  rather 
tender,  it  requires  protection  from  severe  frosts.  Slight  frosts, 
however,  are  said  to  render  it  more  palatable,  by  removing 
the  bitter  taste  which  it  otherwise  possesses.     The  stalks  of 
the  leaves  are  eaten  like  Seakale.J 
Glazing — CA  T — Good  gardeners  are  of  opinion  that  laps  are 
needless  in  sheet^glass,  and  we  have  little   to  object.    The 
fear  is  that  water  will   draw  in  at  the  joints  during  winter, 
expand,  and  chip  the  edges.     "We  should  think  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  leave  the  bees   in  their  winter  quar- 
ters till  the  beginning  of  April. 
Grafting — Northwood — It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  away  all  the 
branches  of  a  tree  when  it  is  grafted ;  but  it  is  better  to 
do  so. 
Greenhouses — P  J"— Nothing  will  thrive  in  your  passage.    You 
may  compel  Camellias,   Scarlet   Geraniums,    New  Holland 
Acacias,  and  Nepal  Rhododendrons,  to  grow  there  ;  but  the 
want  of  light  and  free  ventilation  are  insuperable  obstacles. 
Hardy    Climbers  —  Charlotte  —  The   following   will   possibly 
answer  your  purpose,  viz. — the  Pyracantha,  Clematis  mon- 
tana,   azurea,   and  Hendersoni ;  Caprifolium   sempervirens, 
gratum,  and  flexuosum ;  Chimonanthus    grandiflorus  ;  Gly- 
cine sinensis;    Bignouia  radicans  major;   Jasminum  offici- 
nale and  revolutum  ;  Passiflora  ca?rulea ;  Magnolias,   and 
Climbing  Roses.J 
Hotbed — Sigma — Pigeon-holed  walls  are  constructed  by  leaving 
out  what  bricklayers  call  the  "headers."    Carry  the  Pigeon- 
hole work  all  round. 
Insects— .7  T  C— The  animal  is  a  minute  Podura,  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  fumigation.    Employ  Tobacco  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  use  sulphur  moderately.  P.- ■ 

L  J  V— It  is  a  Thrips,  but  so  injured  by  the  gum  that  it  is 

impossible  to  tell  you  the  species.    What  is  it  doing  ?  P. 

E  G — There  is  no  special  receipt  for  killing  ladybirds,  and 
we  hope  there  never  will  be.  They  are  the  gardener's  best 
friends,  next  to  toads. 
Maize,  &c.—A  H—  We  know  of  no  variety  of  Indian  Corn  hardy 
enough  to  be  fit  for  profitable  cultivation  in  this  country.  All 
experience  is  against  it.  The  hardiest  kind  is  the  40  days' 
corn  of  Lombardy.  The  Convolvulus  Potato  is  certainly  not 
cultivable  in  this  country  in  the  open  air.  We  never  saw  the 
tubers  of  Cyperus  esculentus  oftered  for  sale  in  England  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  it  is  to  he  found  unless  in  Botanic  Gardens.  Qui 
bono  its  cultivation  ? 
Names  of  Plants— Jas.  Pollins — We  see  nothing  unusual  in 

the  Yew  you  have  sent  us. Cork — Narcissus  Tazzetta  var. 

J  W—l,  Gnidia  simplex  ;  2,   Acacia  armata. P  X  A — 

Seedling  Acacias  cannot  be  named. W May—  Abies  rubra.1I 

~S  Wamford—  Distinct  double  varieties  of  Ajax  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  of  Ha  worth. 
Narcissus — Silenus — Much  obliged  :  but  we  have  no  room  at 

present  for  silly  stories  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
Pelargoniums — Q  A — One-half  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  peat, 
and  one-fourth  silver  sand,  well  mixed  with  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  will  form  a  suitable  compost  for  Pelargoniums.}) 
Pine-Apples — A  B — The  depth  of  pits  for  succession  plants 
depends  on  the  sorts  ;  for  example,  that  absolutely  necessary 
for  Queens  would  be  insufficient  for  the  taller  kinds.  You 
may  allow  2J  feet  for  the  former.  Without  knowing  the 
arrangement  of  your  heating  apparatus,  it  is  hazardous  to 
give  an  opinion  about  planting  out  of  pots  ;  for  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  liability  of  baking  the 
roots.  1 1 


Politics— 67  W—  We  never  meddle  with  them.  If  we  did  we 
should  take  our  side  without  reserve.  As  to  printing  corre- 
spondent's questions  as  well  as  our  answers  we  have  tried  the 
plan,  and  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
length  to  which  it  would  extend  this  part  of  our  Paper. 
Polmaise  Heating—  G  E  H—  If  we  had  a  greenhouse  to  heat 
we  should  adopt  this  plan ;  but  as  it  will  be  next  winter 
before  you  will  have  to  use  it,  you  had  better  wait  a  little 
while  till  you  have  heard  the  end  of  the  discussion.  We  hold 
fast  to  the  statements  made  about  it  in  ourfirst  Leader  on  the 
subject.  Precautions  must  no  doubt  be  taken  with  Polmaise 
as  with  everything  else. 
Potatoes— P  G-We  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  ourselves 
mistaken  ;  but  everything  confirms  our  present  views.  As  to 
calling  us  alarmists,  why— we  accept  the  name.  It  is  our 
business  to  alarm  people  when  there  is  cause  for  it ;  and  we 
should  desert  our  duty  if  we  wavered  or  hesitated  in  the  least. 
When  the  Potato  disease  first  broke  out  we  were  then  called 
alarmists— and  had  we  not  reason?  Does  anybody  fancy 
that  a  public  journalist  does  his  duty  by  meekly  raising  his 
palsied  hands  in  dismay  at  disasters,  the  probability  of  which 
he  ought  to  have  pointed  out  in  order  to  warn  the  country  in 

time.      We  are  not  of  that  mind. G  K—  We  will  enter 

into  no  disputes  about  this  matter.  What  statements  we  have 
really  made  we  are  ready  and  able  to  justify  completely.  But 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  assertions  of  A  B  and 
C.  For  example,  we  have  just  seen  an  assertion  cut  out  of  some 
Irish  paper,  that  we  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Potato-crop  in 
that  country  at  5-6ths.  Such  a  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
The  estimate  alluded  to  was  roughly  made  on  the  20th  Sept., 
1845,  at  a  time  when  it  was  only  just  known  that  the  Irish 
crop  had  been  attacked.  It  had  reference  only  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  N.  France,  and  the  South  of  England,  and  was,  we 
fear,  very  near  the  truth  ;  for  the  loss  in  Holland  alone  is 
officially  stated  to  have  been  $  or  %  and  the  Belgian  esti- 
mates, although  not  official,  are  to  the  same  amount. 

P  W  S — The  tendency  which  diseased  Potatoes  have  to  form 
clusters  of  young  ones  is  well  known.  But  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  saying  that  such  young  ones  will  produce  a  healthy 
crop;  in  fact  they  are  often  diseased,  or  mere  abortions. 
However,  the  experiment  is  well  worth  a  trial,  when  such 
Potatoes  root  freely  as  yours  do. 
Roses — A  Young  Beginner — All  tender  sorts  should  be  protected 
in  winter.  If,  however,  you  could  pack  them  well  in  thatch 
or  mats  in  winter,  that  plan  is  better  than  taking  them  up 

or  keeping  them  in  tubs. J  C  L — The  following  have  been 

found  to  force  well : — Torrida,  Bernard,  Billiard,  and  Comte 
de    Paris,    Bougere,  Pactolus,    Celina,    Hebe's   Cup,    Bou- 
quet de  Flore,  Nejdus  ultra,  Madame  Plantier,  Beaute  Vive, 
and  many  other  perpetuals  and  hybrid  Chinas. % 
Sea  Water — EB — If  your  marshes  are  completely  soaked  by 
sea  water,  they  will  not  carry  good  Grass  tBl  the  saline  parti- 
cles are  removed  by  drainage  or  by  artificial  means.    Fresh- 
_  water  Grasses  will  not  thrive  till  something  has  been  done. 
shades — S — We  know  of  no  particular  contrivance  for  moving 
roller  shades  inside  a  house— but  of  course  it  could  be  done 
if  it  were  not  for  the  plants  trained  over  the  roof.     Those  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  external,  and 
very  inconvenient  they  are. 
Smoky  Chimneys— Smoke—  The  person  who  could  infallibly 
cure  smoky  chimneys  would  soon  make  his  fortune.     It  is 
always  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  without 
actual  inspection ;  but,  in  general,  such  a  case  as  yours  is 
cured  by  raising  the  chimney.     We  presume  that  the  westerly 
winds  blow  your  smoke  down  the  chimney.     Can  you  not 
lengthen  it  ?    To  lower  it  would  only  increase  the  evil. 
Tree  Violets — Ignoramus — In  forming  these  train  them  to  a 
single  stem,  and  afterwards  cut  off  all  suckers  and  low 
lateral  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.    The  mere  pinching 
off  the  flowers  will  not  effect  the  end  in  view.TT 
Vines — A  B— You  may  train  the  old  wood  of  your  Vines  up  the 
rafters  without  wires  ;  but  you  cannot  dispense  with  them, 
and  do  justice  to  the  training  of  the  young  shoots,  even 
although  you  adopt  the  spur  system.    An  outside  screen,  and 

that  a  thin  one,  will  be  amply  sufficient.   Putty  the  laps. II 

T.  O'Reilly — For  a  small  house,  Black  Hamburg,  Royal  Mus- 
cadine, Black  Frontignan,  White  ditto,  Roberts's.H D— 

Better  plant  those  you  have  in  pots.H 
Wood  Anemone — A  MB— The  blue  wood  Anemone  grows  in 
Wimbledon  Woods  ;  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Park,  Wim- 
bledon ;  near  Harrow-on -the- Hill ;  at  Luton  Hoo,  Bedford- 
shire ;  near  Berkhamstead,  Herts;  and  also  near  Canterbury, 
The  double  white  wood  Anemone  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
in  a  wild  state.  W.  W. 
Misc — Epicurus — We  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  making  Bass's 
Pale  Ale.  As  to  French  Coffee,  the  whole  secret  consists  in 
making  it  directly  after  the  Coffee  is  roasted.  We  do  not 
publish  almanacks. Jas  Clapp — You  must  apply  to  offi- 
cers who  are  in  command  of  ships.  The  appointment  rests 
with  them,  unless  you  can  get  some  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 

interfere,  in  which  attempt  you  will  hardly  succeed. L  J  V 

— We  were  anxious  to  see  the  Orobancne,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  some  Brazilian  species  imported  with  the  Gesnera 
roots  :  that  not  appearing  to  be  the  case,  our  anxiety  is  dimi- 
nished, Pinus  Gerardiana  is  a  3-leaved  species  ;  Abies  Smith- 
iana  and  Khutrow  are  the  same  ;  Pinus  insignis  is  from  Cali- 
fornia. Hereman's  Dilutium  was  advertised  at  p.  66.  You 
are  mistaken  ;  Gesnera  rutila  is  not  a  species  with  large  bulb 
and  foliage  :  yours  is  probably  that  species.  To  flower  Fran- 
cisceas  well,  they  should  have  three  months  rest,  that  is  indis- 
pensable.  Ignoramus — The  power  possessed  by  plants  of 

adapting  themselves  to  climate  and  new  situations  is  gene- 
rally very  limited,  and  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  fact 
that  all  plants  demand  a  certain  length  of  time  for  repose.  If 
you  compel  a  plant  to  grow  in  our  summer,  although  it  natu- 
rally prefers  our  winter,  you  oblige  it  to  go  to  rest  in  winter 
in  order  to  recover  from  the  effort  it  had  just  before  unnatu- 
rally made  ;  and  this  change,  once  effected,  seems  to  go  on. 

Anon — Old  Celery  plants   are  only  fit  for  the  manure 

heap.     What  writing  receipt  do  you  refer  to  ?    You  give  no 

page. Reader — From  the  appearance  of  the  roots  you  hive 

sent,  your  Tulips  are  suffering  from  the  depredations  of  mice. 
Your  only  remedy  will,  therefore,  be  to  trap  them,  or  tley 
will  make  sad  havoc  in  your  bed  in  a  very  short  time4- — 
L  B  N—As  we  supply  the  Trade  in  sheets  we  can  only  recom- 
mend you  to  complain  to  your  news-agent  of  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  paper  is  folded. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellia— T£><fc  Co.— Your  seedling  is  a  compact  and  desira- 
ble flower,  of  a  light  rosy  red  colour  ;  it  is  of  a  medium  aze, 
neatly  formed,  the  petals  gently  recurve;  the  flower  isfull 
and  rises  in  the  centre  ;  the  foliage  is  large  and  handsone, 
of  a  rich  glossy  green,  contrasting  finely  with  the  coloui  of 
the  flowers,  which  it  displays  to  great  advantage.* 

Cinerarias — C — Your  seedlings  present  considerable  vaiety 
in  the  tints,  and  generally  the  flowers  are  well  formed.  T|iey, 
however,  display  no  great  novelty,  and  are  not  equal  t<jthe 
best  varieties  in  cultivation.  No.  5  appears  to  be  the  mos  de- 
sirable and  novel.* 

*;>*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  toolate, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  pose 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  ef  whose  interdting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 

Errata — In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horjcnl- 
tural  Society,  two  brace  of  Cucumbers  are  said  to  havebeen 
sent  by  H.  H.  Oddie,  Esq.     It  should  have  been  froi  tho 

garden  of  Colonel  Sowerby. In  J.  G.  Waite's  advetise- 

ment  of  last  week,  p.  177,  col.  6,   for  "  Crested    Dogj-tail 
Grass,  24s.  per  cwt.,"  read  "  24s.  per  bushel." 
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puivhrrE  PER  ACRE. 


Weight  of 
Bulbs. 


1  fnmanured        ..        

2  Bone  Shavings,  10  cwt.  •  •         • 
8  Manure  Company's  bufflo,  -b0  lbs.. 

4  Nitrate  of  Soda,  li  cwt 

.-.  Phosphorite  12  cwt.    . . 

6  Ditto,  with  Oil  of  Tit"01        •  • 

7  iVrwrio"  <Jiw«o,2Wi  ids.        ■-..■' 

5  Bones,  with  TimoUc  And  11  cwt  • 
«  Graham's  Animal  Compost,  860  lb». 

10  Sulphate  Ammonia.  1  cwt      .  ■        • 

1 1  Bones,  finely  powdered   1. c  wt.       . 
}•>  POTTER'S  GCAXO,  2o01bs. 


lbs. 
14,298 

19,239 
2b, OSS 
23,459 
38,639 
30,869 
31,114 
31,898 
32,109 
32,670 
S6.1S5 
37,201 
Oxford1,  Vet.  8,  1S45. 

_.,f *:.*.,    nf  PiirTFKS 


K^-K^^eS^^Jala^^Sj 


^U^l-^^dT^lation  to  their  land  in  the 
same  position  as  a  manufacturer  to  his  m. 1,  factory, 
or  laboratory.  A  manufacturer  does  no  bu) lead 
for  silver,  or  thistle-down  for  cotton,  or  cobwebs 
for  flax  j  but  he  takes  care  that  every  article  pur- 
chased by  him  is  not  only  cheap  but ^pure Neglect- 
ing such  precautions,  his  road  to  the  Gazette  is  quick 
and  certain.  Why,  then,  should  farmers  purchase 
duder  asTe  for  soot,  limestone  for  bonedust  or 
E  Ldoam  for  guano?  Such  folly  or  mufortune 
can  in  the  long  run,  lead  to  only  one  result,  and  ive 
earned  commend  the  matter  to  the  mosl t  ser.ou 
consideration  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is  one 
u  which  newspapers  can  do  little  but  in  -hichcom- 
bined  spirit  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  buyers 
can  do  everything. 


^-^^nOTsrsa^s  shafts? 

l:Uter  applied  at  a  eo,t  ot.x.gi      „ 


V ^SSSSSStSS  ^obtained  bv  Lob,  Zb^nh  in 
,  uoseryo,  »  place,  London. 

"SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1846. 

Wims-k,  Apru    '  i  H«llul  mi  Aurioillural  Society. 


^a-  30 — rtftjlineton 

Spiil   2_H>"ic!'-S»lbS'  . 
_      3_ci»rdon-WrcnUisin 
_     4_I>urhsm  —  London  —  Col- 

_     e-sL'Tolmnb  -  NeiraA  - 
G,«,t  OJd.y  -  Wjnljek - 

EiB.-.n.t.>-._Ma.k«>n.n- 
IV.  Mivksl-  Ciienoeater  — 

_     rIwSS«  BM»«-Wlvdi» 

'  comb?-Ab«!gavennT 


FARMERS'  CLUBS.  HMdMd. 

i      P  lingham  -  Walford  -  Jed- 

burgh _ 

8— Harleston  —  Braintree  and 
Bccfcing 

9 Xavsitock— Northampton 

lO—Nonhallerton—  Chelmsford 
— Hadleigh  —    Lichfield    — 
Wakefield 
H_Swansea— Card  iff—  Wincn- 
comb-Dartf^rd 


According  to  aTcldaTpup^  lately  laid  before 
P-u-1  anient,  the  importation  of  Guano  has  increased 
rarliamem,  r  220,934  tons  in  lS4o  ; 

trom  1  / 33  tons  in  i«x,  ™     _„',,  ,oc  mQ„    TMs 


3S  afleerof ^3sail,  and  IMS    men.  This 
Sky  of  guano   must  have  sufficed  to  manure 
between   two^  and  three   millions   ot    acres;    and 
Soves  tevond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the  great  im- 
nortance  of  the  article  to  farmers. 
P  We  fear,  however,  that  many  who  have  used  it, 
hive  met  with  no  small  disappointment  m  the  result 
fit=  application  ;  partly  because    they  have  suf- 
fered  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  the  swindlers 
Ihon,  we  formerlv  exposed,   and   partly   because 
thev  have  purchased,  for  the  sake  of  a  low  price,  an 
a ricle  very  inferior  in  quality    although  real  y  of 
tVetn  origin      It  is  this,  indeed,  which  constitutes 
•he  Vhoe   oiiection  to  the  use    of   guano,    that 
orfiuSr  persons  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad"enrfne  or  fraudulent.     It  is  as  easy  to  fabri- 
cate"analyses  as  to  compound  a  fake  guano ;  and 
we  fear  that  many  of  the  buyers,  in  whose  hands 
Jonafde  analyses  are  placed,  but  little  understand 
thefr    true    import-     As    to    frauds,   we  have  no 
doubt    that    tier    are    as     numerous     as     ever; 
thev    are    so    easy    to     commit,    so    difficult   to 
detect  and  so  very  profitable,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
^,   whit wav thev  can  be  guarded  against  effectually, 
tt  £ momen/there  is~in  the  West  India  Do*. 
;  ship-load  of  precipitated  gypsum,  probably  the 
re%"ePof  some  tartaric  acid  manufactory,  so  dex- 
terously coloured  brown  that  it  is   impossible  to 
detect  its  presence  in  gnano  by  the  eye,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  intended  by  some  of  the  honest  guano 
dealers  as  a  new  (?)  material  for  swindling  farmers 
To  us  it  appeals  that  there  are  but  two  means  of 
■    sardine  against  this  monstrous  evil.     The  one  i> 
To  buv  Peruvian  guano  in  preference  to  all  others, 
and  to   obtain   that  directly  from    the    importers 
Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
who"  although  they  will  not  themselves  sell  less 
than  30  tons  at  a  time,  would,  we  are  persuaded 
.    direct  applicants  to  their  agents  who  could  be  relied 
unon      The  other  is  for  farmers  to  agree  among 
themselves  to  have  their  own  Inspector  of  artificial 
manures,  through  whom  every  purchase  should  be 
made  whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  manure  trade,  to  collect  evidence 
of  fraud,  and  to  preserve   samples   ot  everything 
Tjou-ht,  so  that  in  case  of  roguery  being  suspected 
he  might  furnish  evidence  that  would  be  irresistible 
in  a  court  of  law,  to  which  it  is  high  time  that 
farmers  should  betake  themselves.  _ 

Times  are  at  hand  when  a  great  alteration  in  the 
operations  of  farming  will  be  inevitable,  and  among 
the  changes  must  be  the  certain  prevention  of  all 
frauds  uf£>n  the  part  of  manure  dealers.     Fanners 


We  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries  a    to  the 
Quantity  urn  Nature  of  Manures  suitable  for 
particular  Crops.     If  readers  will  refer  to     No- 
lice"  in  back  Numbers  of  the  Paper,  they  will  find 
tlat  such  inquiries  have  almost  uniformly -been  an- 
swered by   recommendations  to   apply  3  cwt.   or 
Icwt    per  acre,  of  Peruvian  or  African  guano,  or 
other  quantities  of  various  animal  and  compound 
fertUUeV     And  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  in- 
qui  ers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  very  general 
answers  they  have  always  in  these  cases  received  ; 
and  some    perhaps,  seeing  the  uniformity  of  our 
replies    notwithstanding  the  variety  of  the  crops 
[hey  referred  to,  may  have  doubted  their  trustwor- 
Si    We  beg  the  attention  of  such  to  two  con- 
sWerations,  which,  as  they  possess  funeral  Merest 
we  make  no  apology  for  alluding  to  ha  e  .— 1 .  Hants 
certa inly  do  exhibit  specific  differences  of  mineral 
composition;  the  ashes  of  different  crops  do  vary 
omePtimes  in  the  nature  and  always  ,n  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  ingredients.     A  crop  of  Tur- 
nips  removes  from  the  soil  a  remarkably  large  quan- 
tity of  potash;   grain  crops  are  distinguished  by 
their  abstraction  of  large  quantities  of  soluble  silica  , 
and  the  Clovers  require  an  abundant  supply  of  lime. 
Wh  tever  differences  there  may  be  »mop|  scien t.fic 
men  as  to  the  actual  amounts  of  the  different  sub- 
^ces  thus  removed,  there  is  none  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  specific  distinctions  we  have  referred  to. 
And  it  is,  doubtless,  an  acquaintance  with  this  which 
has  o-h-en  rise  to  the  questions  of  our  correspond- 
ents f  but  they  forget  'that,  though  the  knowledge 
of  a  plant's  composition  will  enable  us  to  supply 
,t  Mith  suitable  food,  further  information  is  required 
before  we  can  do  this  with  economy.  _  Nature  sup- 
plies even  an  artificial  vegetation  with  much  the 
C'er  proportion  of  what  it  needs-both  atmosphere 
and  sou  are  full  of  the  food  of  plants;  the  latter 
only  Sunder  our  control;   but,  besides  the grants 
ot  a  particular  crop,  the  supplies  which,  in  the  sod 
are  naturally  at  its  command  must  also  be  told  us 
belb  e  we  can  say  what  is  needed  to  ensure  its  pro- 
ductiveness.      And   on   the  latter  point   we   are 
always  and  perhaps  unavoidably,  left  in  the  dark  ; 
weT thus  unable' to  state  what  substance,  if  any 
the  soil  under  the  circumstances  requires.     \\  hat 
alternative,  then,  is  there  left  open  to  us     simply 
to  name  some  compound  manure,  such  a,  guano, 
which,  as  it  contains  many  ingredients,  is  most  likely 
to  contain  that  or  those  in  which  the  soil  may  be 
deficient.      2.    But  there  is  another  point    and  a 
moreTmportant  one,  to  which  we  beg  the  attention 
Tour  correspondents  ;  for  we  consider  their  ques- 
aon  "to  indicate  an  entirely  erroneous  agriculture 
It  may,  under  extreme  uncertainty  of  tenure,  be 
JdWto  consider  the  soil  as  the  mere  vehicle 
of  nourishment  to  plants  ;  but  that  in  our  opinion, 
onlv  shows  how  tenancy  at  will  tends  tobad&m- 
inS:     The  soil  is  not  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  jbod  of 
plants;  to  a  g-reat  extent  it  is  the  food  itself  and 
[pe  more  it  is  made  so,  the  better  the  cu  UvaUon 
which  is  indicated.     Farmers  should  possess  a  dor- 
mant capital,  so  to  speak,  invested  ir .their ^and 
Plants   should   not  live,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  to  make  them  do  so  involves  a  great  risk 
of  failure.     If  vou   have  security   of  tenure   you 
should  be  a  cultivator  not  of  Wheat,  not  ol  Oats  or 
Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas,  not  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots 
Ens  or  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c,  but  of  the  soil. 
Do  not  let  your  wops  depend  on  the  specific  ma- 
nuring of  the  current  year  ;  they  should  rather  be 
Tpendent  on  the  fertility  of  the  sod.     And  that 
though   attainable,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
curious  and  useful  theory,*  by  the  application  of 
definite  quantities  of  particular  compounds,  is  rather 
to  be  soVhtfor  by  means  of  thorough  c^Uvataon 
and   the   Consumption   on  the   land  of  the   crops 
raised  from  it.     Do  you  want  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  Wheat  r     The  way  to  do  it,  it  your  climate  be 
ifo  hi  alee,  is  to  make  your  soil  fit  for  growing 
anything.    Drain  and  cultivate  it  thoroughly,  and 


thus  bring  atmospheric  influences  to  bear  upon  it 
Apply  guano,  or  night-soil,  or  bone-dust    or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bones,  and/orce  a  crop  of  lurnips ; 
consume  them  on  the  land,  and  you  will  thus  conler 
fertility  on  the  soil.     And  this  will  exhibit  itself, 
whatever  be  the  crop  you  may  choose  to  take  next. 
It  may  look  like  extravagance  to  recommend  such 
a  treatment  as  shall  lay  up  in  the  land  stores  ot  food 
for  plants  sufficient  for  many  years  ;   but  in   the 
present  state   of  agriculture   as   an   art,   we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  this  is  true  economy.    It  tends 
to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  its 
richness,  and  till  we  can  leave  this  wholly  to  the 
agency  of  machines,  and  till  we  are   able  perfectly 
to  carry  out  a  true  theory  of  agriculture,  we  must 
be  content  to  act  according  to  a  plan  proved  pro- 
fitable, however  exceptionable  it  may  be  in  the  eyes 
of  scientific  men. 


■ '      . ,  ,   ,  „  „  ♦ ,  t  nrd  Portman  in  the  current 

See  Mr.  Hnxtable  s  letter  to  Lord  ±  o  Journal.«    We 

Number  of  the  "  Enghsh  Agncultural  ^mi    } 
shall  transfer  it  to  our  columns  next  week,  u  pu 


Among  the  prizes  for  Implements  to  be  awarded 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  one  of  10/.  for  the  best  weighing 
machine  for  live  cattle  and  farm  produce  generally. 
Althouo-h  a  prize  has  been  already  awarded,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  to  an  implement  of  this  class 
the  judges  reported  (Journ.  Ag.  Soc.  vol.  b  p.  .Hb) 
that  "  a  greater  degree  of  portability  is  desirable 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  James,  or 
other  makers,  in  order  to  realise  all  that  is  vnshed 
for  by  the  Society  and  farmers  generally.  lo 
this  prize,  and  to  these  remarks,  we  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  agricultural  engineers  and 
mechanicians.  .    ■' 

It  is  singular  what  very  little  exact  knowledge 
exists  even  among  practical  men,  of  the  details  and 
results  of  their  art ;  we  much  need  a  more  general 
use  of  the  weighing  machine;  all  published  illus- 
trations of  farm  experience  should  be  quantitative; 
the  nature  of  the  means  used,  and  the  chtracter  ot 
their  results,  may  be  useful  things  to  know,  but  the 
influence  of  the  one,  and  the  value  of  the  other, 
depend  upon  their  quantity,  weight  extent,  as  well 
as  upoh  their  tendency,  and  these,  therefore  should 
also  always  be  made  known.     Statements  thus  use- 
ful   thou-h  still  few   in  number   considering   the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  requiring  illus- 
tration are   rapidly  accumulating.       All  .our  best 
agricultural  periodicals  are   more   exclusively  de- 
votin-  themselves  to  their  disseminatoon—witness 
the  current  Number  of  the  "English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal."     It  is  in  the  increase  ot  inform- 
ation which  such  statements  convey  that  the  pro- 
cess of  agriculture  as  an  art  consists.     One  dirh- 
i  culty  in  the  way  of  this  progress  has  hitherto  been 
the  want  of  means  sufficiently  simple  and  efficient 
by  which  the  generality  of  farmers  might,  be  enabled 
a  curatelv  to=  ascertain  and  then  contribute  their 
experience.     Let   us   hope  that  the   offer  of   the 
Agricultural  Society  may  be  successful  in  bringing 
out  an  implement  of  the  kind  required.     It  must  be 
cheap,  simple,  and   efficient  for   obvious  reasons  ; 
and  it  must  be  portable. 

This  last  feature  is  essential;  the  farmers  crops 
are  bulky,  and  his  stock  being  migratory  are  often  at 
^convenient  distances  ;  they  cannot  easily  be 
brou-ht  all  to  one  place,  there  to  sutler  the  test  of 
weio-ht.  Our  Turnip  crops,  in  the  great  majority  ot 
ca!es,  are  consumed  on  the  land  ;  they  are  in  lact 
fixtures;  the  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet, 
and  therefore  Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain  ; 
nortibilitv  in  a  weighing  machine  for  farm  produce 
SS,  a  *.  \ua\on.  And  this  portag  y 
must  be  unaccompanied  by  complexity  foi ^  that  is 
incompatible  with  cheapness,  which  is  also  essential. 
WhaTwe  want  is  an  implement  possessing  such 
facility  of  use  and  such  cheapness  as  shall  ensure  us 
beino-" extensively  purchased  and  employed 

IUs  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  high  utility 
of  wh  ch  this  machine  is  capable  to  the  enlightened 
farmer  and  of  the  good  service  which  so  simple  an 
atent  may  do  to  the  art  of  cultivation  that  has  in- 
duced Ais  appeal  to   our  agricultural  machinists. 
If  practical  farmers  participate  in  our  sentiments  ; 
if  they  individually  feel  the  want  of  the  implemen  . 
and  can  consequently  believe  that  in  all  cases  it  will 
„„  fnr  itself  and  in  some  be  the  means  of 
S7Ar,     the    tock  of  permanent  knowledge  con- 
uSeS  with   he  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  if,  in  fact, 
Aey  are  prepared  to  become  purchasers,  we  have 
no  doubt  makers  will  come  without  "  calling.      AI  e 
say  tht  on   he  strength  of  the  fact  that  not  only  has 
the   "PPly  of  implements  of  an  improved  construc- 
ion  up  to  this  time  been  adequate  to  the  demand 
but  LP  many  cases  our  spirited   mechanists  have 
pTaced  before  us  improvement,  and  machines  *h g 
we  have  neither  asked  for  nor  expected.     Antici- 
pating our  wants  in  these  cases  the  supply .has  ;n 
fact  created  the  demand.     And  thus,  whether  the 
m    t  or  is  not,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  im- 
plement to  which  we  have  so  P^ularly  alfaded 
the  manufacturer  will.we  are  sure,  not  fail  to  execute 
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the  commission  now  entrusted  to  him— an  imple- 
ment which  is  profitable  lo  the  purchaser  is  a'"  safe 
specu  anon"  to  the  maker.  And  the  possession  of 
a  machine  cheap  and  portable,  capable  of  wei°-hin<* 
live  stock  and  farm  produce,  is  calculated  to  benefit 
the  farmer  directly  by  enabling  him  to  ascertain 
the  real  weight  of  his  fat  stock— nearer  than  by 
any  other  means— indirectly,  by  giving  him  the 
means  of  testing  many  doubtful  or  disputed  points 
of- practice  or  theory  and  generally,  by  enabling 
him  to  experiment  easily  and  correctly,  and  thus  to 
obtain  facts  Which  can  be  made  use  of  "to  the  advan- 
tage both  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art. 

PROFITS   ON  FLAX  OTL^r¥  in  IRELAND 

fJfJX-  Seaf"n  ''  FlaX  S°winS  is  now  C0^S  on,' 
the  best  ume  for  commuting  the  seed  to  the  ground 
heing  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  next  month,  !t  may 
neither  be  uninteresting  nor  out  of  place  to  bring  before 
the  readers  of  your  Journal  the  average  value  of  our 
importations  of  Flax,  oil-cake,  and  Flax  seed,  which  I 
have  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1844  I 
regret  having  a  lowed  a  statement  I  observed  at  page  5 
Irt-  /'TleS  PamPhleVon  the  subject  of  our  im- 
portafaon  of  oil  cake  and  seed,  to  be  so  much  my  gZe 
as  to  cause  me  to  represent  that  we  pay  annually  from 

11  2  \  DS-     1  CaDnot  but  reSre*  this,  as  exa-C 

rated  statements  are  always  certainto  injure  any  cause 
ana  as  my  only  Hope  of  seeing  Flax  culture  more  gene 

beo^TheBlni  hffl'0,U  ^  faCtS  aud  ^peri^n  s 
i  ii  ,  ijlltlsh  farmers  through  the  public  m-ess  T 
shall  to  the  utmost  of  my  power/follow  tLt  course  and 
that  toey  may  know  the  real  value  of  our  importations 
tofe^  S6ed'ImUSt  "*  ***«*«£ 

?wVr,g/)?  Wy  Letter'  No-  14'  t0  the  editor  of  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer,  on  the  25th   September,   computed 

TuTutl     I  Tl  mP°fati0f  'm  18'40'  62  66oZs  at 
4U4b,llo/.,  I  shall  reckon  the  importation  of  1S44  at 

10/.  to  121.  per  ton  higher  in  price,  and  to  that  I  shall 

^£wni:rma^emPUltati0nS'^16^^ 

616 ,9V,  qrs.,  which  I  average (as  the  srreatei 

Per  or"  "aff,  ^  *  "•■  M  *«  &E*5. 

per  qi.j  at  it.  per  qr.     . .  0  ,„„  „n 

average  at  91.  per  ton  773_010    Q 
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!!liS^;;al^a°n^^eI7aWy^^ 
tleman  whose  practical  farming  is  well  1-nnL  t      g 
member  of  the  Agricultural  SocTetytf ^  Ld°  Tnl 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Comber      Mi-    a„a  "eiana,  donn 

the  Secretary1  of  tL  Flax  Soc,e^  s?y ' '"  Z$P§  t0 
3  roods  and  20  perches  C,,rmfn  l        3  I  had  on 

19  bushels  of  Flaxt;d,CXf1ia:oiraTU97'SabO°,Ut 
being  for  the  Cunningham  acre  about  Mf  tatofr 
11/.  6s.  6d.     The  produce  of  Flax  was  miK?  i 

24  lbs.,  or  5M  Armagh  market  stone^o lich  lloll 
6  stone  at  16s.,  and  the  remainder  it  vJ  V 

At  this  rate  the  amount  was-  *"  per  St0ne- 

For  331  stones    . . 

£25    i    D 


[Mar.  28, 


Now 


Total    . .         . .  £8  5'79  So'11    0     o 

040/Snn,arPfea^,We-Paid    the    ^4°  '  farmers 
l,d4  1,1140/.  more  for  Flax  in  1844  than  we  did  in  1S4U 

X^fcU^"*  S°Ciety  te"S  US  P'a-b  "reland' 
18«  -.ndFhx  i=l  I1""6111  1S44  than  was  done  » 
it  has  been  i  g  r6r  m  Price  at  this  mome"t  than 

it  has  been  for  years,  I  cannot  imagine  that  farmers  in 

£  1  ?•"  ^■W,U  C°ntiDUe  ia  *he""  prejudiced  view^ 
has  am. ed  (as  I  expected  when  I  first  drew  their  at 
tenhon  to  the  subject)  when  other  articles  as  we  1  as 
corn  must  be  raised  by  the  producer  for  rent  paying 
and  remuneration  for  time  and  capital  employed .W  "' 
How  »  it  that  British  manufacturers  have  contrived 
Wth"rbJe?bnS  taXedannd»^s  double  what  i'S 
by  their  brethren  on  the  Continent),  to  meet  them  in 

SkESZg.?-  markets> and  fl—  S£ 

«NotH„r;mJh°M     ™enu  have   llad  for  :fteir  motto 
hand  abf,  i T    r       "    they  have  been   dr»'en   from 

fac°u,;f  of  t  hh Tmrrr  and  scieace- untu  *■»  »»»- 

lactuies   ,f   tins  country  have  risen  to  a  magnitude  un 

slfuvl1  In"  to  °thtr  PHi fc  °f  the  g'°be-  Have  theyttood" 
so,    I  ^         m°f  dePressed  times  2     No  ;  depres- 

sion has  only  served  to  stimulate  them  to  experiments 
inventus,  and  enterprise;  and  to  those  alone  a™  they 
Screld  "'7  hifU  ,conimerciaI  <*aracter  and  he 
attend  uig  such  persevering  habits  of  business. 

wilHb  y  lb™  HCtS  bff°re  the  e^es  of  B"^  fanners, 
JJ^they  allow  themselves  to  be  so  insulted  as  to  be  told 

tot  l1fP°-HeSSlngnerVe  t0iry  experiments  are  on  y 
to  be  met  with  ,n  our  manufacturing  towns  *     I  do  not 

them  some  encouraging  results  of  Flax  culture  and  as 
afirsi  experiment  by  Sir  Rich.  A  O'Donnell    Bart    hi 

it,  t^  ^  beeU  «™«*»f»l.I  shaT quote  'h° 
letter,  .o  the  Secretary  of  the  Flax  Society,  first 

He  says  :_«  I  had  130  stones  of  Flax  off  2  acres  for 

when  1  was  offered  8s.  per  stone  at  the  Show  ,n  BaUi 

Khan ttWysfm^ertShada  far  ^r  P  o! 
mice   ban  this.     Several  have  sold  to  me  a  stone  of 

men   of  s^ed   T^  °f  Seed  S°WD'  Whidl  is  the  compl 
fte  name  l(  P  t   \  °P  *  Pei'Ch  °f  §rou"d-     A  ""n  of 
Flax-seed    f™«    f  ,&^tUS  got  from  me  14  1™*  of 

at  fi  ■  r  ,  '        m  Wh'ch  he  sold  me   14  stones  of  Flax 

the  ra  e  oFi04bt?e-  A  maD  Damed  Ned  Bu*  had  a 
&  pei  atone  »m"  °  V"6  aCfe'  f°r  which  :  gave  him 
pe/acre      Perrn^T?  the  eno™o^  P^fit  of  31/.  4s. 

than_7?.  ^.  O-DoTell.  ^  hy  theSe  exe^ons, 

"  To  Jas.  McAdam,  Esq.,  Belfast." 
Another  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  cultivating 


Equal  for  an  entire  acre  to    . .  „J~  ,„ 

To  which  add  the  seed  £2S  16  10 

11    6    6 

And  the  result  is  _ 

For  the  gross  produce  of  a  Cunningham  a»re  She 
entire  expense  of  rent  and  labour  of  all  l-irds  7~ 
under  10/.,  which  leaves  me  a  clear  profit  on  fm  ^ 
crop  of  1844,  of  above  30/.  the  Cunningham °ae  ?  . ^re 
turn  by  far  exceed  ng  anything  I  Pv%  A  -,'a.  re" 
land  before."  anjrnmg  1  ever  aerived  from 

rateofTlS/hflMr«/ndreWShf  hadfor  his  s^  at  the 
late  of  11/.  6s.  6c?.  per  acre,  he  sold  it  at  1  n*  t,o„iT  u  i 

At  the  same  time  Riga  Flax-seed  sol    m^t ^t 

and  Alt  PASnd  SrreI  °"   3ibush*.  «^  15s.  oer  bushel 
ana  jur.  Andrews  proves  bv  this  i„j  „  i  J'""'"L 

ments  by  others),  that  homeiav  dted  T^IW^ 

for  sowing.     To  this  I  shall  add  pSLM  f?° 

experiment  made  on  a  model  farm  of  Lord  C.W f   ^ 

as  it  is  well  known  that  work  done  for  noblimen  in 

general  is  not  done  with  the  same  views  as  tf»^ 

« In  answer  to  yours  of  the  24th  Ibave  much  pleasure 
in  furnishing  you  with  an  account  of  the  Fhx  croT  nd 

fZnlrephies?5n^0Wn  °n  theEarl  °f  ^^on's-otl 

Pr1^f^srtonero0a.and39l,erch-.-^at    £   ,    d. 
Tow  . .  55  19     7} 

130  bSS:hperb°uIhbef  S;^Ch  ™«™"  w 


4     6    S 


Expenses  of  Crop. 


£60  14    3i 


Five  bushels  seed 

"Weeding 

Pulling,  rippling,  and  steeping 

Taking  out  and  spreadinj 

Lifting  and  tying 

Scutching 


£  s. 
3  16 

0  10 

1  3 

2  1 
1  2 
4'    it 


£   s.  d 


Leaving  a  balance  of  ..  "     ,„     ■ 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  29/.  13s.  lOd.  per  acre  after  dtdlt 
mg  all  expenses  ;  11.  10s.  of  additional  etenses  "vt 
incurred  which  from  the  Flax  being  carried  on  bar- 
rows to  the  steep,  would  have  been  saved  if  cai-ts  could 
nave  carried  it.— John  Burr,  Manager 
"  To  J.  II' Adam,  Esq." 

The  report  also  says,  that  although  a  branch  society 
was  formed  at  Drogheda  at  a  late  period  last  year  Lnd 
httle  done,  what  was  grown  turned*  ont  most  Sac 
toy,  and  one  lot  brought  for  the  fibre  alone  upwards  li 
oil.  per  acre.  r  ui 

Having  now  placed  experiments  before  those  who 
may  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  attention!  that 
shou  d  convince  them  that  Flax  is^one  of  the  most  pro 
fitable  articles  that  can  be  produced,  I  hope  it  may  £ 
the  means  of  causing  a  few  more  experiments  thi! 
sprngas  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say 
hat  what  has  been  sent  me  from  several  quarters  0f 
the  country  of  last  year's  growth,  proves  to  be  a  steoii" 
and  m  some  instances,  a  fine  article  —  T  u  n  ,  °' 
29,  Broad-slreel  Buildings.  J'  H'  Dlckson< 


THE  NATURE  OF  STARCH. 
[We  are-indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mateer  for 
the  following  notices,  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  «  Na 
tural  History,  Properties,  Uses,  and  De-euer  "tions  o' 
Fecula,"  which  was  lately  read  it  a  meeting  o?£  Be T 
fast  Natural  History  Society.] 

Starch,  or,  as  it  'is  otherwise  called,  Fecula,  apnears 
to  be  merely  a  modification  of  common  celiukr  ttsue 
where  the  cells,  instead  of  being  ag^re-ated  andTnm 
paratlvely  empty,  are  isolated  aBnd0fillef  wth  timmy 
matter.      With  both,  the  cells  or  vesicles  takf  S 
origin    in    the    same   way,   and  grow    by   cytoblastf 
Wherever  the  cellular  tissue  occupies  an  organ,  or  part 
intended  ulteriorly  to  be  developed,  there  i?  is  fo,  ,,d  t„ 
assume  the  state  of  fecula,  and  fn  this  term  £  Sd 
up  within  it  the  materials  of  future  growth       Fecula 
or  fecuhne  matters,  such  as  gum  and  sugar,  are  to  be 
met  with    ,n  greater  or  less  quantity,  £  ill  phnts  ■ 
most  so,  however,  hi  the  esculent  ones      The  former  is 
the  more  highly  organised  form,  and  is  found  La  the 
more  important  organs-fruits,  seeds,  and  stems  oar 
ticularly  the   underground   ones;    the  latteTofteneS 
occurs  in  herbage  and  in  true  roots,  as  Turnips,  Carrots 
Parsnips    and  others  of  the  UmbelUferce,  where  the 
pivoting  shape  oftenest  obtains.     The  Turnip  4ems  to 
be  a  real  root,  like  these  others ;  but  with  the  tendency 
like  others  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  of  becbS 
caulescent  at  its  upper  part.  °         rJecomiug 

The  uses  of  fecula  are  either  physiological  or  dietetic 
The  first  concerns  the  plant's  own  uses  ;  the  latter  hs 
uses  teammate  nature.  Fecula  in  its  proper  form 
along  with  a  substance^diastase)  capable  of  converting 
i!,fe?  .re1u;red  '"'o  fgar,  or  in  the  state  of  su»a? 
itself,  is  found  near  buds,  embryos,  and  every  growin" 


supply  the  carbon  which  is  consumed  in  the  W 
duiaug  respiration  ;  and  as  the  fecula  contains  th*£ 
carbon  ready  formed,  as  it  were,  and  only  wi  h  2e  ele 
ments  of  water,  it  is  very  easily  assimilated  for  these 

ItZTjl^-  ,dlgfeStT  P'S^"  ^  azotised  sub! 
stances  with  which  fecula  is  associated  in  farina  and 

tothlCu  %ren°tin  thdr  composition  so  simSr 
to  he  matters  they  are  to  form,  nor  as  much  so  as  ani- 
mal substances,  when  used  as  food,  would  be  :  so  that 
to  make  the _  digestion  for  these  as  easy  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  fecula  for  the  respiratory  functions,  it  would  be 
requisne  to  have  part  of  the  diet  animal.  The  fat  in 
ammaishas  the  same  uses  (physiological  and  dietetic^ 
as  the  f  cula  m  pknts  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to 
notice  tins  resemblance,  as  it  helps  to  an  explanation  of 

it  plant?  °f  feCUla'  aDd  °f  feculi*e  matters' 

Fungi_  develop  and  grow  on  the  fecula  just  as  the 

embryo  in  the  seed  does,  or  buds  on  branches.     The 

2^  VrTu™0,6'  altered  either  "  <luantitv  or 
quality,  or  both.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  occurrence 
of  emophytes  on  plants  during  autumn,  when  the  grains 

the  ™  a  T  M-  7-  f0ITd'  aDd  read^  t0  be  ^ried  to 
tne  parts  where  it  is  to  be  stored  up.  It  accounts,  be- 
sides, for  the  circumstance,  that  "plants  which  have 
underground  stores  in  form  of  rhizomes,  to  which  the 
tecu  a  as  soon  as  formed  is  conveyed,  should  more 
rarely  be  attacked  ;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  land  endo- 
gens,  not  the  aquatic  ones,  for  these  nearly  all  want 
.ecma,  and  very  generally  so  in  their  seeds.  When  the 
tecula  and  fecuhne  matters  are  thus  attacked  by  fun>n 
disease  results,  and  of  this  nature  are  the  most  widely- 
spread  epidemics;  still,  the  occurrence  of  fun^i,  though  in 
a  sense  the  cause,  is  itself  the  effect  oftenest  rf  a  certain 
predisposition  in  the  plant,  a  disorganised  state  or  in- 
complete development  of  parts— the  fecula  in  particular 
resulting  from  a  lowered  vitality  variously  induced 
iiom  the  researches  of  Hunt,  Reichenbach,  and  others, 
on  the  agency  of  magnetism  in  directing  the  forms  of 
crystals,  and  m  controlling  the  movements  of  organic 
lite,  it  may  be  inferred  that  where  it  acts  on  plants,  it 
gives  direction  and  form  to  growth,  and  movements  to 

i  -2P'  ,  •  soIar  rays>  {t  k  weU  ^aown,  impart 
colorific,  calorific,  and  chemical  effects.  The  chemical 
are  perhaps  mainly  due  to  electricity,  and  this,  with 
the  magnetic  fluid  then  operating,  causes  the  actions  of 
digestion  in  the  leaves,  and  of  direction  in  growth. 
But  both  these  fluids  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  all 
times,  and  are  the  necessary  excitants  of  the  functions 
n  -  A?Tl°U  ^  °f  circulatton  ;  they  are  the  agents 
by  which  the  vital  principles  carry  on  their  great  func- 
tions,  and  anything  which  impedes  their  free  transit 
tnrougn  the  atmosphere,  or  that  tends  to  lessen  th»ir 
quantity  and  due  proportion,  must  lower  the  vitality. 
To  snow  the  way  m  which  it  will  thus  act  :  the  solar 
lajs  being  transmitted  through  an  altered  atmosphere, 
fewer  of  he  colorific  and  chemical  rays  will  be  ^iven 
whence  there  will  be  less  or  none  of  the  alkaloid  of 

Z  $         <■  ama?-     But  wMe  these  ™j»  are  withheld, 
he  others  of  another  kind  (the  electric  ones  concerned 

^nd  1  KUS  r,esPI1'at,01T  actions)  will  be  the  more  active, 
ana  cai-bon  being  thus  abstracted  for  the  formation  of 
verteT^  ^  *****»,**  frcula  wiU  be  con 
veited  into  sugar,  and  the  albumen  into  caseine  ;  and 
nrX£  ■ deS™**hat  LieWg  observes  of  the  diseased 
dense  f  *  '  P°tat°-  A  ^^  atmosphere,  or  one 
or  n'afnT  TT*'  or.Possessing  but  little  electricity 
S*  flu:d'  W  ""hice  incomplete  formation  of 
I  ^f  t  lhus.  Pred'f  Pose  to  the  growth  of  fungi.   Parts 

°ummv  sa  be  llkS  m!xtareS  0f  organic  substances 
(gummjs  saccharine,  or  fermented),  which  once 
out   of  the  limit,   of  vitality,   are   invaded   by   fun^i! 

in  the  sol? °ti,UieS  "e. abDndant  "  the  ata°sphere  or 
healthvnVs  d-"  ^y  ^ehiaS  themselves  to  even 
„  >p  ' ,\  Pal  tS'  da'ec3' exclte  the  d;sease  :  this,  no  doubt, 
oftenest  occurs.  Then  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
mode  m  which  the  fungi  as  instruments  bring  about 
on  v  „f  lr\°fKPaItS'  lD  the  d!sease  of  P^atoef.  spots 
ZIh^e  Ubf  ^  aff!cted^iehareofadarkcolour, 
1 la1 e%  tendency  to  fall  into  decomposition,  and  to 

itPw!,s  m  a  W7  eYCtly  me  gangrene1  which  by  some 
and Z  T  f  ^  t0  ,be-  The  Sp0ts  are  oftenest  liardish 
and Prominent:  by  the  microscope  I  bad  early  noticed 
Jiat  the  cellules  of  Ae  part  were  emptied  of  their  fecula, 
and  tins  accords  with  the  observations  of  others  since 
Pajen  confirms  this  by  the  test  iodine.  The  discoloured 
parts  are  growths  filamentous,  or  membrane  like,  coTer 
SfalWe  b  g?Tl6S'  and  the  interior  of  cellues,and 
fif™yi  ,      e  CeUuleS  0f  the  fecu!a-     There  are 

bv  D6r  vZVf         S4  ^tei"'  Cal'b0a!e  acid'  suSar  (no,iced 
by  Di.Vi-e  to  exist  in  more  than  ordinary  proportion), 

oils,  and  an  acid,  probably  the  acetic  acid  found  in  ger- 
minating seeds-in  fact,  all  the  products  of  germma- 

ion  ;  which  shows  that  the  fungus  or  the  fd/gi  grow 
^  *he  Same  ™y  f  the  embryo  in  the  seed°or  buds 
on  the  fecula.  The  fermentation,  however,  is  not,  as 
ml  n„  ♦  ^  I  saccharine,  but  rather  putrefactive, 
wb  cf  f  X  d1ecomPosltl°n  of  the  fungi  themselves 
which ^from  the  large  quantity  of  azote  they  contain,  are 
almost  of  an  animal  nature.  The  same  phenomena  as 
these  occur  m  diseased  Cereals;  with  these,  however, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  more  obvious,  for  the  fungi 
IZT^  ^"''V116  leased  parts,  but  in  tne  dif! 
eased  tuber  of  the  Potato  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
be  a  fungus,  or  the  product  of  many  fungi.  There  is 
here  the  same  difficulty  as  with  ergot  in°  determining 
the  exact  nature  of  the  evil.  Those  who,  with  Fr"s 
suppose  the  ergot  to  be  the  Spermoedia  Clavns,  might 
also,  from  simdar  evidence,  conclude  that  the  growth  m 
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the  Potato  was  a  fungus  ;  a  periola,  it  may  be,  which 
has  usuallv  its  habitat  here,  and  is,  besides,  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Spermbgdia.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  ergot  is  caused  by  a  perverted  growth  of  the 
ovary,  owing  to  the  growth  on  its  surface  of  myriads  of 
sporidia  of  an  Ergotsetia,  or  what  might  rather  be  viewed 
as  an  Oidium  ;  and  of  a  like  nature  may  be  that  of  the 
Potato.  The  ergotized  gram  has  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Latham  to  be  of  late  extending  very  much,  and  I  have 
found  it  in  habitats  (Poa  fluitans,  for  instance,)  not 
formerly  considered  such.  Among  other  predisposing 
causes,  some  have  mentioned,  as  giving  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease, exoticism,  and  the  tendency  of  plants,  when  culti- 
vated otherwise  than  by  the  seeds,  to  wear  out.  The 
former  cannot  be  the  cause,  since  the  disease  was  as 
prevalent  in  the  country  where  the  Potato  is  indigenous 
as  it  was  here,  and  that  this  plant,  cultivated  by  buds, 
divisions  of  stems,  &c,  should  on  that  account  wear  out 
is  not  more  probable  than  that  our  fruit  trees,  which 
are  cultivated  by  precisely  the  same  means,  should  also 
wear  out,  and  this,  the  experience  of  many  centuries 
shows  not  to  have  been  the  case.  As  fungi,_in  them- 
selves and  their  sporules,  are  evanescent  in  their  nature, 
as  they  grow  and  develope  in  a  different  way  from  all 
other  vegetables,  and  have  their  existence  apparently  often 
from  extraneous  causes,  and,  most  of  all,  the  meteorolo- 
gical or  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are 
no  grounds  for  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  disease  by  plant- 
ing the  diseased  tubers.  If  the  disease  should  re-appear, 
it  must  be  from  the  recurrence  of  the  varied  circum- 
stances, atmospheric  and  others,  that  act  in  causing  it. 


.     a  Correspondence- 

Drainage. — A   few  months  ago,  a  tenant  requested 
that  I   would  drain  for  him  a  Lea-field  of  about   6-J 
acres  ;  I  consented,  but  at  the  same  time  desired  that 
the  drains  should  be  3  to  3i  feet  deep— he  paying  5  per 
cent,  on  the  cost.     I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  states  "  I  have  men    draining  the 
field  at  present,  and  we  find  a  very  bad  subsoil,  it  being 
a  very  hard  hungry  sand.     We  are  using  3-inch  tiles 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  for  the  main  drains  4  and 
6-inch  tiles.     We  have  no  pipe-tiles  in  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  where  there  is  a  soft  place  we  flag  them  at  the 
bottom  ;    we  find   most  water  about   2  feet  3  inches 
deep  ;  we  have  bored  4  or  5  feet  deep,  but  found  no 
water.     The  pasture  here  mostly  lies  on  a  hard  bottom, 
and  wiil  not  dry  far.     We  are  draining  every  8  yards 
2  feet  6  inches  deep  ;  to  cut  them  any  deeper  the  men 
would  want  a  great  price  ;  several  of  the  men  have  left 
us  on  account  of  its  being  so  hard,  and,  I  think,  we 
would  hot  benefit  by  it.     The  surface  soil  is  mostly  a 
blackish    sand,  but  there  are  two  or   three  different 
kinds  in  it,  and  it  is  about  6  inches  in  depth."     I  wrote 
to  a  gentleman  supposed  to  have  considerable  expe- 
rience in  that  neighbourhood,  to  look  at  the  land  and 
give  me  his  opinion,  as  I  thought  my  tenant  was  not 
draining  deep  enough.     His  reply  is  "  The  field  has 
a  very  indifferent  subsoil — white  sand  mixed  with  a  black 
roach  ;  it  is  a  hard  cinder,  and  2  feet  6  inches  is  quite 
deep  enough."     There  is  another  field  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, only  having  a  deeper  surface-soil,  drained  a 
few   years  ago,    18  inches  deep  and  14  yards  apart, 
which  I  am  asked  to  re-drain,  the  old  ones  being  use- 
less.    I  have  consented,  provided  the  drains  are  laid 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep  between  each  of  the  old  ones. 
But  here  again  1  am  met  with  the  objection  that  "  2 
feet  deep  is  quite  enough  ;  there  is  not  subsoil  to  go 
any  deeper,  nor  would  it  he  any  more  improvement  by 
bringing  any  more  sand  to  the  face  ;  it  has  too  much, 
being  a  black  top  mixed  with  sand."     Pray,  sir,  can 
you  advise  me  what  I  should  do  I     If  18-inch  drains 
are  nearly  useless,  will  24-inch  ones  be  much  better, 
and  worth  the  cost,  and  would  not  40-inch  drains  have 
been  better  in  the  first  case  ? — A  Small  Cumberland 
Landowner,  but  no  Farmer.     [It  may  be  depended  on 
as  true  (1 ),  that,  wherever  practicable  (the  expense  of 
the  operation  in  some  cases  may  make  it  impracticable), 
drains  should  be  at  least  3  feet  deep  ;  (2),  that  drain- 
tiles   should  always   (except   when  lying  on  rock)  be 
placed  on  soles;  and  (3),  that  the  tiles  used  need  not  be 
of  a  larger  section  than  will  suffice  to  carry  off  in  a  day 
— say  twice  the  largest  known  fall  of  rain  during  that 
period.     Now,  as  regards  the  first  point,  we  cannot  give 
an  opinion  on  the  impracticability  of  the  subsoil  with- 
out   seeing  it.      Are    the  men   required  to   use   the 
pickaxe  ?  if  so,  30  inches  may  be  as  deep  as,  consider- 
ing the  expense,  it  may  be  expedient   to  go  ;  but  we 
would  let  nothing  that  could  properly  be  designated 
only  "  hard  sand  "  hinder  us  from  getting  at  least  3 
feet.     As  regards  the  second,  you  should  insist  on  soles 
for  your  tiles  throughout,  except  where  they  rest  on 
rock.     As  regards  the  third  point,  we  consider  that  for 
your  wet  climate  a  tile  of  3  or,  at  most,  4  square  inches 
in  the  section  amply  sufficient ;  3-iuch  tiles  open  at  the 
bottom,  will  be  of  6  or  7  inches'  section,  and  are  unneces- 
sarily large.] 

On  Soiling  Cattle,  fyc. — In  No.  11,  there  is  a  sensi- 
ble paper  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Whitehaven,  upon  soiling. 
The  writer  fully  agrees  with  every  word  that  gentleman 
has  said  upon  that  most  important  subject;  he  last  year 
kept  21  steers  and  cows  in  the  house  all  the  summer  ; 
these  beasts  consumed  the  produce  of  4  acres  of 
Vetches,  half  an  acre  of  Cabbage,  and  7  acres  of 
middling  Grass,  between  2d  May  and  1st  September. 
Some  30  years  ago  the  writer  was  in  Cumberland,  and 
went  to  see  the  large  herd  of  cattle,  &c,  at  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  farm,  Workington  Hall  ;  as  far  as  he  recollects 


town  of  Workington  with'.milk  ;  there  were  upon  the 
same  farm  nearly  200  young  cattle  and  oxen,  and  he 
was  told  by  the  bailiff  that  the  number  of  horses  at  the 
collieries  supplied  with  food  from  this  farm  was  upwards 
of  200  ;  the  whole  stock  was  kept  in  the  house  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  writer  well  remembers  the  beauti- 
ful condition  the  horned  stock,  except  the  working  oxen 
(which  were  made  to  work  two  in  a  team  at  plough, 
and  were  overworked)  were  in,  when  he  visited  the  farm 
in  the  month  of  August.  All  the  Grass  land  upon  this 
farm  of  1000  acres  was  6  acres  of  water  meadow. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Baker  lives  so  near  this  farm,  will  he  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  if  the  same  system  is  adopted  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  result.  One  word  upon 
thin  sowing  :  the  writer  feels  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis  for  his  manly  and  straightforward  manner 
in  stating  his  practice,  and  cannot  but  lament  to  see  a 
gentleman  coming  forward  to  serve  his  country  as  Mr.  D. 
has  done,  attacked  by  men  wdio  really  do  not  understand 
his  system,  or  will  not  condescend  to  try  to  faim  as  they 
ought,  by  keeping  their  land  clean,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  writer  has  for  a  great  number  of 
years  planted  early  in  the  season  about  the  same  quan- 
tity as  Mr.  Davis,  and  uniformly  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Some  years  ago,  his  then  bailiff  was  an  advocate 
for  thick  sowing,  and  asked  to  sow  an  acre  of  Wheat 
with  3  bushels  of  seed,  against  the  quantity  he  was  then 
planting,  which  was  1  bushel  per  acre,  the  writer  feeling 
convinced  that  even  half  a  bushel,  or  4  gallons  per  acre 
dibbled  was  sufficient,  he  had  an  acre  between  the  other 
lots  planted  with  that  quantity  ;  soon  after  harvest, 
his  bailiff  in  a  sorrowful  mood  brought  in  the  account 
that  the  4  gallons  dibbled  beat  his  3  bushels  by  2  bushels, 
but  that  the  8  gallons  beat  the  dibbled  by  just  the  same 
quantity  ;  he,  however,  admitted,  that  had  the  dibbled 
not  been  so  repeatedly  eaten  off  by  rabbits  in  the  winter, 
and  been  hoed  thrice  instead  of  once,  the  result  would 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  dibbled. — R. 

Electro-Culture,  and  the  Potato  Disease.— By  Dr. 
Forster's  remarks  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the 
14th  inst.,  upon  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Sydney,  I  am  led  to  make  a  few  observations.  Last 
year  I  tried  various  experiments  upon  the  application 
of  electricity  to  various  crops,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  those  made  upon  Potatoes.  I  found 
a  considerable  increase,  in  tubers,  and  in  haulm  in 
particular.  The  haulms  were  from  6  to  8  inches  longer 
than  others  not  electrified.  The  difference  was  so 
much  greater,  that  many  people  doubted  at  the  time 
whether  the  increased  produce  was  not  owing  to  some 
other  cause  ;  consequently,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
publish  any  account  of  my  experiments  until  after  I 
had  again  given  it  another  trial.  As  regards  the  state- 
ment, however,  made  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney  and 
Dr.  Forster,tbat  the  electrified  ground  had  been  found 
to  protect  the  Potatoes  from  the  ravages  of  the  late 
disease,  in  my  experiment  I  certainly  f.mnd  it  to  be 
quite  the  contrary.  The  Potatoes  I  had  under  experi- 
ment grew  remarkably  fast,  until  the  disease  showed 
itself  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  nearly  every  Potato 
in  this  particular  patch  were  simultaneously  attacked  ; 
but  not  so  with  others  adjoining  and  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  them,  until  some  weeks  after,  and  the 
latter  never  were  diseased  to  the  extent  of  the  electrified 
portions  of  the  crop.  Both  lots  were  the  same  sort. 
From  one  experiment,  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  elec- 
tricity was  the  cause  of  the  Potato  murrain ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  appears  to  influence  rather  than  prevent 
it,  for  these  Potatoes  showed  the  disease  almost  as. soon 
as  any  in  the  neighbourhood.    I  made  many  inquiries 


as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  Potato  failure  la3t  year, 
but  there  appears  so  many  conflicting  accounts,  I  ap- 
prehend we  shall  never  know  the  true  cause  ;  I  find  in 
this  locality  that  where  rich  animal  manure  (refuse- 
sprats),  or  soot  were  used,  that  the  crop  was  protected 
from  the  prevailing  disease. — Richard  Mason,  Weston- 
super-mare. 

The  Potato  Murrain. — The  great  mass  of  the  public 
seem  disposed  to  hunt  for  far-fetched  causes  in  order  to 
account  for  this  serious  visitation.  Not  so  myself :  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Ossa  has  been  piled  upon  Pelion 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  abuse,  until  this  valuable 
root,  although  still  producing  great  crops  under  high 
stimuli,  no  longer  possesses  the  constitutional  vigour 
originally  belonging  to  it.  The  abuses  I  allude  to,  are 
principally  two,  viz.: — late  planting,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, imperfect  seed ;  and  high  fermentation  in 
"  hogs  "  or  pits.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  "  olden  time,"  who  still  smart  under  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  "  curl,"  will  back  late  plant- 
ing (or,  in  other  words,  unripe  seed)  as  the  only  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  that  the  Potato  is  heir  to.  I,  how- 
ever, beg  to  differ  from  them  ;  planting  unripe  tubers, 
or,  in  other  words,  stems  with  badly  elaborated  sap  in 
them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  curl,  is  about  as  sapient 
a  manoeuvre  (in  my  way  of  thinking)  as  that  of  the 
man  who  set  fire  to  his  house  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 
Why  not  unripe  Wheat  or  other  grain  for  seed  ?  Why 
not  unripe  Lettuce  or  Cauliflower  seed  in  our  gardens, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  grub,  or  to  avoid  "  buttoning," 
and  a  host  of  other  evils,  which  our  gardeners  would 
well  describe  ?  Why  not  unripe  shoots  of  the  "Vine,  the 
Peach,  or  other  natives  of  warm  cbmes  and  sunny 
skies,  to  furnish  the  garden  ?  As  to  high  fermentation 
in  pits,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one  of  our  farmers 
could  be  compelled  to  spend  one  night  only  in  the  centre 
of  a  huge  Potato  pit,  composed  of  unripe  Potatoes  re- 
cently taken  from    the  field,   he  would    never    more 


Mr.  C.  kept  60  milch  cows  (short  horns)  to  supply  the  ,  st0re  those  intended  for  seed  in  that  way.    Surely  a 


temperaturel;of  90°  to  100°  or  more  in  Uctoter  and 
November  is  not  the  way  to  give  the  Potato  its  neces- 
sary quietus  ;  at  least  it  is  not  Nature's  own  way  of 
doing  the  business.  If  the  gardener  were  to  bury  the 
shoots  of  his  forced  Vines  in  fermenting  matter  at  a 
pitch  of  90°  or  100°  the  moment  they  were  removed 
from  hisforcing-house,what  would  be  said  ?  Yet  our  great 
physiologists  seem  to  argue  that  a  bud,  whether  on  an 
underground  stem,  a  surface  one,  or  even  a  seed,  are 
all  amenable  to  certain  general  laws  wdiich  cannot  be 
long  transgressed  without  serious  consequences.  Another 
evil,  of  no  mean  character,  connected  with  the  fermen- 
tation affair,  is  the  total  loss  in  many  cases  of  the  first 
sprouts.  Now  this  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  cause 
many  plants  to  degenerate.  When,  then,  I  say,  in 
conclusion,  the  above  circumstances  are  taken  fully  into 
consideration,  with  the  addition  of  the  cloudy  and  damp 
weather  of  tbe  past  summer,  all  tending  to  immaturity 
and  weakness  of  constitution,  who  can  wonder  that  these 
accumulated  evils  have  at  last  reached  a  crisis  ?  Pota- 
toes for  seed  should  be  planted  especially  for  seed, 
should  be  housed  for  seed,  and  should  be  reared  on  no 
account  in  low,  damp,  or  shaded  fields.  Depend  on  it, 
the  hill-tops  are  the  most  legitimate  seed  nurseries. 
Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  causes  are  at  work,  which  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed  away,  will  show  the  high 
lands  in  general  to  be  the  situation  for  all  green  crops, 
and  the  valleys  for  pasturage. — A  Voice  from  the 
Gardens. 

Sale  of  Corn  by  Weight. — In  the  small  markets  of 
some  parts  of  this  country,  the  law  which  regulates  the 
sale  of  corn  by  measure  and  not  by  weight  is  utterly 
despised,  and  dealers  refuse  to  purchase,  except  with 
the  guarantee  of  70  lbs.  to  the  bag  (or  bushel)  of  Wheat. 
The  farmers  being  poor,  and  the  competition  great,- 
they  yield  to  the  great  corn-dealers'  wishes,  and  make 
him  a  present  of  a  peek  of  corn  on  each  bag  of  Wheat 
sold.  The  Liverpool  market  also  appears  to  be  regu- 
lated by  weight  and  not  by  imperial  measure,  but  there 
the  price  is  always  in  proportion.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood (North  Devon)  London  prices  are  quoted  by  corn 
merchants,  and  country  prices  given  for  corn,  always 
allowing  handsomely  for  loss,  &c,  and  the  extra  peck 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  can  this  be  pre- 
vented ?  The  small  farmers  of  the  country  would  be 
under  an  obligation  to  you  if  you  could  tell  them  how  to 
prevent  the  imposition.  They  cannot  unite,  for  they 
are  too  numerous  and  too  poor ;  the  corn  merchants  are 
few,  and  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands. — E.  W. 

Land  Flooded  by  Sea  Water.— Your  correspondent, 
"  C.  H.  B.,"  asks  advice,  and  you  invite  a  statement  of 
your  readers'  experience  as  to  the  treatment  of  land 
which  has  been  overflowed  with  salt  water.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1833,  the  sea  broke  in  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  my 
possession,  which  remained  covered  with  salt  \vater 
from  30  to  40  hours.  The  soil  was  a  strong  alluvial  de- 
posit, which  had  been  formerly  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
It  was  about  30  acres  in  extent,  and  was  occupied,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  thus  :  about  a  fourth,  3 
years'  Grass  ;  a  fourth  newly  laid  down  Clover  and 
Rye-grass  ;  a  fourth  Wheat  ;  and  the  remainder  an  Oat 
stubble.  The  latter  was  slightly  ploughed  ;  I  knew 
that  the  Wheat  would  go  when  spring  came,  I  there- 
fore ordered  the  land  to  be  ploughed  very  thinly  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get  upon  it,  and  also  the  Oat 
stubble.  The  portion  upon  which  the  Wheat  was  grow- 
ing was  sown  with  Oats  and  Clover,  and  Rye-grass; 
the  Oat  stubble  was  planted  with  Mangold  Wurzel ; 
the  Clover  had  a  small  quantity  of  Rye-grass  thrown  on 
in  addition,  and  never  better  crops  were  seen  than  those 
which  followed  this  treatment.  The  early  part  of  the 
spring  was  wet,  and  so  far  favourable.  The  experience 
of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  if  the  land  be  stiff  clay,  no 
crop  succeeds  well  until  the  land  has  been  under  Grass. 
If  I  possessed  land  of  that  nature  which  had  been  re- 
cently overflowed  with  salt  water,  I  would  sow  it  with 
Oats  and  Clover,  and  Rye-grass,  giving  a  good  allow- 
ance of  White  Clover  seed.  The  land  already  in  Grass 
will  recover  during  the  present  season.—  W. 

Barley  the  best  substitute  for  Potatoes.— Mr.  Ewing 
is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  the  disease  of  the  Potato 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  atmospheric  influence.  If 
you  wish  I  will  send  you  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  disease  of  the  Potato  was  occasioned  solely  by 
the  heavy  rains  and  the  cold  weather  [are  not  these 
atmospheric  influences  ?]  which  is  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  heavy  and  continuous  rains.  Thus,  as  the 
disease  was  caused  by  wet  and  cold,  consequently  the 
evil  bein»  external,  the  tubers  will  be  found  generally 
to  be  free  from  the  disease,  as  they  spring  from  the 
core  of  the  Potato  ;  hence  there  will  be  abundance  of 
sound  seed  found  at  home,  without  having  recourse  to 
foreign  countries  for  it.  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Parsnips, 
and  Carrots,  are  unfit  for  human  food,  as  they  contain 
too  little  nutrition,  and  too  much  elastic  an-,  causing 
flatulence  in  the  stomach,  and  gripes  in  the  intestines. 
None  of  these  should  even  be  given  to  cattle,  without 
beino-  Dreviously  put  into  or  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
witha  small  quantity  of  salt  to  counteract  the  causes 
herein  assigned.  By  this  simple  process  cattle  are  much 
fonder  of  this  kind  of  food,  will  yield  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  milk,  and  will  thrive  much  better  than  if 
used  in  their  raw  state.  There  is  no  ^difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  substitute  for  Potatoes.  Barley  is  more  productive, 
consequently  cheaper,  and  more  nutritious,  and  can  be 
cultivated  with  less  expense.  An  acre  of  good  land  m 
Ireland  [What  is  your  acre  ? ]  produces  29  barrels  ot  lb 
stones, or  74241bs.  of  good  grain ;  the  strawis  good  fodder, 
and  the  chaff,  when  boiled  with  Turnips^Potat oes,  is 
nutritious  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 


Of  7,424  lbs.  of 
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Barley,  there  may  be  about  925  lbs.  of  dust,;orJrefuse 
from   the   manufacture  of  the  said  quantity,  leaving 
6,499  lbs.  of  nutritious  food,  and  the  925  lbs.  of  dust 
is  readily  consumed  by  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  and  on 
no  other   food  will  cows  thrive  so  well,  and  yield  such  a 
quantity  of  rich  milk.     A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  the 
workmen  employed  at  the  Duncormick  limestone  quar- 
ries gave  up  the  use  of  Potatoes,  and  used  Barley-meal 
for  stirabout  in  the  morning  and  evening,  with  Barley- 
tjread  and  milk  to  dinner,  and  they  admit  they  never 
at  any  time  wrought  so  well,  were  so  strong,  or  enjoyed 
such  good  health,  as  during  the  time  they  substituted 
Barley  for  Potatoes.     "Were  Barley  mills  established  in 
Ihis  country,  as  in  Scotland,  they  would  be  of  immense 
utility  to  the  poor,  as  I  am  convinced  that  1  j  lb.  of  ",'pot 
Barley"   would   be   better  and  more   nutritious   than 
1  stone  of  Potatoes.     I  hope  this  hint  will  be  sufficient 
to  induce  millers  in  this  country  to  introduce  Barley 
-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  pearl  and  common  Barley 
—Robert  M'Call,  Wexford. 

Liming  Potatoes. — As  I  know  that  my  authority  has 
been  extensively  circulated  in  favour  of  quick-lime  as  a 
protection  against  the  consequences  of  the  Potato  dis- 
ease, and  as  I  have  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
that  his  experiments  have  not  been  equally  successful, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  society  to  prevent  people  from  being 
misled  by  the  general  terms  in  which  I  have  circulated 
the  result  of  the  experiments  conducted  here.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  lime  used  here  has  been  invariably 
successful,  but  it  is  the  magnesian  lime  which  abounds 
in  this  neighbourhood.  In  its  caustic  state,  it  is  fatal 
to  vegetation.  Barren  spots  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places  on  the  forest,  where  lime  heaps  were  placed  more 
than  30  years  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  account  for 
the  effect  of  this  lime  in  stopping  the  propagation  of  this 
disease.  The  lime  used  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  I  un- 
derstand to  have  been  the.  crich-lime,  which  is  very 
jpure  lime,  and  has  no  such  destructive  qualities.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  state  the  distinction  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference.  Charcoal  is  quite  as  effectual 
as  the  magnesian  lime.— Scott  Portland,  Welbeck, 
Mar.  18. 


S>ocietiE8. 

©OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  25th  March  ; 
.present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,in  the 
chair;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Thos. 
Alcock,  Esq. ;  Thos.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ;  John 
Benett.  Esq.,  M.P.;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Col.  Challoner  ; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  H. 
S.  Thompson,  Esq. ;  S,  Beneraft,  Esq. ;  H.  Burr,  Esq.; 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  E.  Hussey,  Esq. ;  C.  Miles,  Esq.  ;  0.  Ogilvie, 
■Esq.  ;  A.  L.  Potter,  Esq. ;  H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  G.  H. 
Hamsay,  Esq. ;  and  T.  Turner,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Nixon,  William,  Union  Hal],  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Comins,  Richard,  Tiverton,  Devonshire 
Taylor,  Hugh,  Cramlington,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
JMansel,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Smedniore,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset 
Hawks,  George,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

'Cuthbert,  William,  Beaufront,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Armstrong,  Joseph,  Higham-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Cooksun,  Thomas,  Swinburne  Castle,  Hexham 
Davison,   William,   Seaton-Delaval,   North  Shields,  North- 
umberland 
JIansel,  John  Clavel,  Smedmore,  Corfe  Castle 
-Lax,  William,  Kirkbridge,  Stanwick-park,  Darlington 
Mitchell,  John  Hoffe,  Deans-Leaze,  Witchampton,  Wimborne, 

Dorsetshire 
Gibson,  John,  Hayes-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
JIaselwood,  William,  Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire 
Sowery,  Stephen,  Shieldfield-house,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Haddon,  Thomas,  Hampton-Lucy,  Warwickshire 
Potts,  Forster  Charlton,  Whorlton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Jlalins,  George  Wallington  Rich.,  Thelsford,  Wellesbourne, 

Warwickshire  • 

Burton,  Thomas,  jun„  Thurton,  Norwich 
Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Bamburgh,  Belford,  Northumberland. 
The  names  of  10  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
.meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Essays.— Mr.;  Pcsey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  having  reported  the  essay  to  which 
ihe  judges  had  awarded  the  Society's  prize  for  a  Report 
on  the  Farming  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  sealed  motto- 
japer  containing  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  suc- 
cessful essay  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Council,  and  the  adjudication  found  to 
stand  as  follows  : — 

To  Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  of  Ickleton,  near   Saffron 
Walden,  the  Prize  of  50Z.,  for  his  Report  on  the 
Farming  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Farm-yard   Manure. — £ir  John  Johnstone,   Bart., 
IM.P.,  agreeably  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Council, 
as  proposed  at  their  last  meeting,  then  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  members  present,  M.  Ouvrard,  the  French 
financier,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  who 
had  been  introduced  to  Sir  John  Johnstone  by  a  friend 
who  was  desirous  that  M.  Ouvrard  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  the  Council  a  plan  of  manag- 
ing farm-yard  manure,  submitted  to  him  by  M.  Emile 
Encoutre,  at  present  residing  at  No.,  48  in  the  Hay- 
market,  London. 

M.  Encoutre  having  remarked  that  the  greater 
number  ol  farmers  left  their  manure-heaps  exposed  to 
the  rain,  while  the  smaller  number  covered  them  with 
earth  but  imperfectly,  and  without  entirely  preserving 
them  from  injury  and  loss,  was  led  to  conceive  thai 
this  object  would  be  most  effectually  attained  by  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  their  surface  with  a  layer  of  tar,  mixed 
with  lime.     This  covering,  he  imagined,  would  not  only 


be  a  complete  protection  against  the  rain,  but  would 
also   tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  following  objects. 

1.  The  retention  of  those  exhalations  which  have  nitro- 
gen for  their  chief  element,  and,  in  a  manuring  point 
of  view,  are  of  the  greatest  value.     2.  The  watering  of 
the  heap  by  different  manuring  liquids  produced  on  the 
farm,  or  furnished  from  other  sources,  should  a  defi- 
ciency exist.     3.  The  acceleration  of  the  fermentation 
and   decay   of   the   heaps    by  passing  through    them 
different    pipes    heated    by    means    of    steam    to    a 
temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  70°  F.,  and  supplied 
by  a  boiler,  of  which  the  original  price  would  not  be 
more  than  11.  or  3;.     M.  Encoutre  also  stated  that  the 
grain,  before  being  sown,  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine  and  starch,  diluted  with  brine,  and  then  sprin- 
kled with  the  manure  reduced  to  a  dry  and  powdery 
state.     Having  given  this  account  of  his  plan,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to    detail    the    practical    results    which    had 
been    obtained    in   France    by    its    adoption  ;    from 
which     it     appeared :  —  1.     That     only      one-sixth 
of   manure    thus    prepared    would     be    required    in 
comparison  with  the   quantity  of   common  farm-yard 
manure     usually      applied     for     the     same     extent 
of  surface.     2.  That  the  produce  of  corn  was  found  to 
be  one-fifth  greater  where  his  manure  had  been  used. 
3.  That  after  two  years  the  same  land  was  found  to  re- 
quire only  one-half  of  the  orignal  manurings  to  keep  it 
in  the  same  condition.     4.  That  the  expence  attending 
the  application  of  this  new  manure  was  8s.  per  acre. 
M.  Encoutre,  in  conclusion,  requested  the  Council  to 
appoint  one  or  more  farms  in   different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  his  experiments  might  be  repeated,  and 
the  value  of  his  plan  brought  to  the  test  of  practical 
trial,  expressing  his  willingness  to  give  his  personal  at- 
tendance at  each  of  the  places  selected,  and  to  instruct 
the  parties  appointed  to  make  the  trial  in  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding. 

M.  Ouvrard  then  received  of  the  Council  their  thanks 
to  M.  Encoutre,  for  his  attention  in  submitting  this  plan 
to  their  notice  ;  and  availed  himself  of  a  suggestion 
that  was  made  to  him,  that  on  the  experimental  farm 
connected  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Ciren- 
cester, it  might  probably  be  at  once  submitted  to  the 
practical  trial  required  by  its  inventor. 

Gorse  for  Sheep.— Mr.  Sandham  Elly,  of  Elly 
Walks,  near  New  Ross,  in  Ireland,  the  author  of  a  paper 
on  Gorse  as  food  for  cattle,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Society's  Journal  (p.  523),  communicated  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  result  of  an  experiment  he  had  made  in  feed- 
ing sheep  on  that  substance— the  first  instance  he  be- 
lieved either  in  Ireland  or  England,  of  sheep  sold  in 
market  fattened  on  Gorse.  The  sheep,  wedders  of  two 
years  old,  were  put  into  a  stall  in  the  bullock-house  in 
the  last  week  of  December,  in  fair  average  condition. 
They  had  a  feed  of  Beet  in  the  morning,  and  three  feeds 
of  prepared  Gorse  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  until  the 
last  week  in  February,  when  they  were  sold  fat  to  the 
butcher  and  realised  30s.  on  the  lot.  The  Beet  was 
given  as  a  variety  of  food,  and  occupied  the  time  during 
which  the  Gorse  was  undergoing  preparation.  The 
mutton  proved  to  have  an  excellent  flavour,  of  the  wild 
mountain  kind,  and  its  chief  excellence  consisted  in  the 
abundance  of  rich  gravy  it  contained.  Mr.  Elly  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well  satisfied  with  this  result  of  his 
experiment,  that  it  was  his  intention  next  year  to  go 
more  largely  into  the  speculation. 

Miscellaneous  Communications.  —  1.  From  Mr. 
Thompson,  giving  notice  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  Wednesday  next,  he  intended  to  propose 
some  arrangements  regarding  the,  lectures  to  be  given 
to  the  members  at  the  ensuing  country  meeting  at 
Newcastle. 

2.  From  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  Bart.,  reporting  that 
on  his  farm  at  Nutwell  Court,  in  Devonshire,  Swedish 
Turnips,  cut  into  slices  by  the  Turnip-cutter,  were  em- 
ployed in  their  raw  state  as  an  excellent  food  for  his 
horses  ;  and  that,  boiled  in  a  copper  and  mashed  into  a 
pulp,  his  pigs  thrived  on  them  very  well. 

3.  From  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Farnham,  stating  that  land 
sown  with  White  Mustard,  and  fed  off  with  sheep  had 
become  perfectly  free  from  moles  and  wireworms,  with 
which  it  had  previously  been  constantly  infested. 

4.  From  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas,  Cap't.  Gar 
land,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  R.  W.  Baker,  Mr.  Fuller,  M  P 
and  Mr.  H.  Manning,  undertaking  to  make  trial  of  the 
Australian  Wheat  and  Barley  sent  to  the  Society  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Council  • 
Mr.  F.  S.  Dutton  undertaking  to  furnish  to  the  Council 
the  result  of  Dr.  Ure's  analysis  of  each  of  those  supplies 

5.  From  Mr.  John  Townley,  papers  on  the  Potato 
disease  ;  and  on  the  question,  whether  varieties  of 
plants,  propagated  by  extension,  wear  out. 

6.  From  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Prince 
Edward  Island  :  a  copy  of  their  Annual  Report,  trans- 
mitted through  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

7.  From  Mr.  Milberg,  of  Jever,  Hanover  :  a  notice 
of  the  new  cultivator  invented  by  him. 

8.  From  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  transmitting  the  thanks 
of  the  honorary  members  elected  at  the  previous 
monthly  Council,  for  the  honour  of  the  election,  and  their 
desire  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society ;  also 
Professor  Graham's  especial  wish  to  promote  the  views 
and  investigations  of  the  Society  in  those  branches  of 
science  to  which  he  is  himself  more  particularly 
attached.  ' 

9.  From  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  a  notice,  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council,  he  should  move  an  adjourn- 
ment over  the  Easter  Recess,  from   the  1st  to  the  22d 
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of  April. 
The  Council  thenadjournedto  Wednesday,  the  1st  April. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  Mi- 
Campbell,  of  Auchendarroch,  read  a  short  report  on 
raising  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  by  Mr.  Archibald, 
overseer  at  Champfleurie,  in  West-Lothian.     The  re- 
porter, after  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
growing  crops  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  which  may 
have  been  engendered  by  impregnation,  states,  that  in 
August,  1841,  he  collected  25  distinct  sorts,  all  differing 
from  the  crops  among  which  he  found  them.     Out  ol' 
these  he  selected  eight  for  culture  :  1st,  The  Hangin- 
side,  or  Yellow  Oat ;  2d,  The  Blue  Early  ;   3d,  The 
Hopetoun  Brown  ;   4th,  The  Champfleurie  ;    5th,  The 
Small  Fly  ;  6th,  Peter's  Oat ;  7th,  The   White  Wild  ; 
and  8th,  The  King's  Evil.     In  April,  1842,  he  sowed  a 
few  seeds  of  each  in  his  garden  ;  they  came  up  well 
producing  good  grain  and  straw.     The  Blue  Oat  was 
first   ripe,  followed   by  the  Fly  ;   the  Hanginside  was 
last.      In   1843,  the    eight   varieties  were  sown  after 
Turnips,  in  a  field  of   northerly  exposure  ;   they  all 
yielded  very  fine  grain  and  straw— the  Blue  Oat  still 
took  the  lead:    but  all  were  cut  in  the  last  week  of 
August  and  the  first  of  September.     In  1844,  they  were 
tried  after  lea,  on  a  piece  of  cold  loamy  soil,  lying  to  the 
north,  and  not  in  a  high  state  of  culture.     The  seeds 
were  sown  in  drills,  with  from  4  to  5  inches  between 
each  drill.     The  Blue  Oat  in  this  soil  still  kept  the  lead 
in  earliness,  as  well  as  in  grain  and  straw  ;  the  White 
Wild  Oat  did  remarkably  well ;  the  whole  were  cut  by 
the  end  of  August.     In  1845,  the  different  varieties 
were  again  tried  after  Turnips,  on  a  drained  field  with 
a  good  exposure  and  in  high  order  ;  the  Early  Angus, 
the  Hopetoun,  and  the   Early  Reed  Oats  were  sown 
along  with  them.     These  various  experiments  have  led 
Mr.  Archibald  to  form  the  following  opinions  of  his  va- 
rieties -.—Blue  Early  Oat — A  very  free  grower,  well 
adapted  for  most  soils,  yields  abundance  of  straw,  and 
fine  Oats  for  horses  j  ripens  with  the  Early  Augus. 
Hanginside,  or   Yellow  Oat— A.  very  hardy   Oat,  and 
productive  in  grain,  requires  strong  dry  soil ;  ripens 
with    the    Hopetoun.       Hopetoun    Brown    Oat  —  A 
very  prolific  bearer,  and  strong  in  straw  ;   resembles 
the  Hopetoun.     Champfleurie  Oat — Yields  fine  straw, 
but  a  little  deficient  in  grain  to  the  others.     Small  Fly 
Oat — A  good  bearer,  but  liable  to  shake  before  quite 
ripe  ;  should  be  cut  early.     Peter's  Oat  yields  most  ex- 
cellent grain  and  strong  straw,  and  ripens  with  the  Po- 
tato Oat ;  it  requires  a  strong,  loamy,  and  well-manured 
soil  to  bring  it  to  perfection.     White  Wild   Oat. — The 
grain  is  coarse,  but  the  straw  is  very  good ;   it  is  early, 
and  answers  on  poor  light  soils.     The  Reed  Oat  is  very- 
early,  but  deficient  in  grain  and  straw  compared  to  the 
others.    King's  Evil  Oat  requires  a  dry  early  situation  ; 
it  is  like  the  Reed,  but  rather  later.— Mr.  Grant,  of  Ktri- 
corth,  then  read  a  report  of  a  plantation  of  Scots  Fir 
and  Larch,  formed  by  him  on  his  own  property.     The 
plantation  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  extensive 
range  of  sandhills  of  Culbin,  which  so  strongly  attract 
the  notice  of  strangers  in  passing  through  Morayshire, 
and  which  are  so  conspicuous  to  the  north  of  the  town 
of  Elgin.     These    sandhills  occupy  a   very   extensive 
space  of  ground  (perhaps  4000  or  5000  acres),  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  small  hills,  varying  from  50  to  150 
feet   in   height,   of  loose   white  sand,  perfectly  void  of 
vegetation,  and  liable  to  be  drifted  with  every  gale  of 
wind.     It  is  well-known  that  these  hills  cover  what  was 
formerly  a  large  and  fertile  estate  (that  of  Culbin), 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  blowing  of  the  sand  from 
the   westward  about    170   years   ago.     Bordering  this 
desolate  waste  on  the  south,  and  separating  it  from  the 
cultivated  country,  is  a  range  of  lower  sandhills ;  their 
surface  is  partially  covered  with  Bent,  interspersed  with 
coarse  Grass,  and  in  particular  places  with  Whins  and 
Broom  ;  the  soil,  however,  to  a  considerable  depth  con- 
sists entirely  of  sand  which  has  been  blown  from  the 
adjoining  waste.     Mr.  Grant  is  the  proprietor  of  part 
of  this  tract,  and  as  his  residence  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  naturally  anxious  to  adopt  means  to  dimi- 
nish the  dreariness  of  the  aspect.  It  was  long,  however, 
before   he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  trees 
would  grow  in  a  soil  so  sterile.     In  spring,  1837,  he 
made  the  experiment  of  inclosing  and  planting  a  portion 
of  20  acres  with  the  Pinus  sylvestris  and  Larch,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.     Encouraged  by  the  success 
which  attended  this  attempt,  he  has  since  made  yearly 
additions,  and  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  having  esta- 
blished a  vigorous  plantation  of  70  acres,  giving   an 
ornamental  appearance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  pro- 
mising to  conceal,  in  a  few  years,  the  waste  behind. 
Though  the  soil  was  uniformly  sand,  the  surface  varied 
considerably.     In  one  part  it  was  sparingly   covered 
with  Bent ;  in  another,   the  Bent  having  rotted,  had 
given  way  to  a  thin  wiry  Grass ;  and  in  a  third,  the 
progress  of  vegetation  being    farther    advanced,    the 
surface  was  covered  with  Furze.      The    plants  were 
chiefly  of  one  year's  transplanted  growth.     Seedlings, 
and  some  of  two  year's  growth,  were  also  used.     The 
smaller    plants    did    very    well    in    the    Bent,    pro- 
vided the   weather   was   not   too  dry,  and  the  larger 
succeeded    among    the    Whins    and     Broom,    where 
proper  pits  were  made  for  them.     On  the  whole,  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  establish  vegetation  was  experienced 
in  that  part  of  the  sand  where  the  surface  was  grassy. 
Mr.  Grant  does  not  take  credit  to  himself  for  having 
been  a  very   economical  planter.     The  nature  of  the 
soil   necessarily  entailed   a   great  loss   of  trees  from 
failure,  and  the  experiment  was  originally  made,  not 
with  a  view  to  profit,  but  embellishment.     In  that  it 
has  been  entirely  successful.     Shelter  and  ornament 
have  been  obtained,  and  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
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Culbin  Sands  will  soon  be  excluded  from  the  Aw.  1 
The  plantation  is  thriving,  as  well  as  others  in  its  neigh- 1 
bourhood  ;  the  trees  in  the  older  portions  are  upwards 
of  6  feet  high,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  time 
the  undertaking,  besides  satisfying  the  original  object, 
will  pay  the  proprietor  in  a  pecuniary  respect.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Grant's  example  has 
not  been  thrown  away ;  Mr.  Grant  of  Glenmorriston, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Culbin  Sands,  stimulated  by  his 
success,  has  planted  a  considerable  portion  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  proprietors  will 
bestir  themselves  in  a  similar  manner  to  improve  the 
sandy  tracts  that  occur  so  frequently  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.— Professor  Balfour  informed  the  meeting, 
that  on  Lord  Palmerston's  estate,  near  Sligo,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  maritime  variety  of  the  Pinus 
Pinaster,  and  other  species  of  Pines,  had  been  planted 
to  a  great  extent  in  sand  near  the  sea.  These  Pines 
had  succeeded,  and  bv  their  agency  the  inroads  of  the 
sand  had  been  checked,  and  nearly  SOO  imperial  acres 

reclaimed Mr.  Forbes  Irving,  yr.  of  Drum,  read  a 

report  of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Waugh- 
ton,  near  Prestonkirk,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  linseed  cake,  both  as  an  article  of  food  for 
cattle,  and  as  a  manure  when  consumed  upon  the  land. 
The  rirst  experiment  was  attempted  with  27  polled 
heifers,  divided  into  three  lots— one  put  on  a  liberal 
allowance  of  foreign  made  cake,  another  on  the  same  of 
home  cake,  and  the  third  on  Turnips  alone.  The  ex- 
periment was  generally  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the 
improvement  effected  oil  the  animals,  and  the  saving  of 
food  by  the  use  of  cake,  but  some  of  the  heifers  having 
turned  out  to  he  in  calf,  no  precise  results  could  be 
given.  Two  lots  of  dung  made,  one  by  the  cake  fed, 
the  other  by  the  Turnip  fed  animals,  of  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  similarly  treated,  were  applied  to  equal  por- 
tions of  three  different  fields  sown  with  Turnips.  When 
the  crop  was  lifted  and  stripped  of  tops  and  roots,  the 
cake  manure  was  found,  on  the  average  of  the  three 
fields,  to  have  produced  5090  lbs.  to  4650  lbs.  produced 
by  the  common  manure.  Two  experiments  of  the  same 
nature  were  tried  with  sheep ;  60  half-bred  Dinmonts 
were  divided  into  three  lots.  The  1st  lot,  fed  on  foreign 
made  cake  gained  2S6  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  2d,  on  home- 
made cake,  gained  227  lbs.  ;  and  the  3d,  on  Turnips, 
7  7  lbs.  60  Cheviot  Dinmonts,  of  inferior  quality,  were 
similarlv  divided  and  fed  :  the  1st  gained  233  lbs.  ;  the 
2d,  273 "lbs.  ;  and  the  3d,  68  lbs.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  improvement  produced  by  the  home  and  foreign 
made  cake  respectively,  was  in  these  experiments  ex- 
actly reversed,  a  circumstance  for  which  Mr.  Bruce 
does  not  pretend  to  account.  The  three  inclosures  being 
of  equal  size,  on  which  the  half-bred  Dinmonts  had 
been  fed,  were  sown  with  Wheat,  and  the  result  as  to 
the  value  of  the  respective  substances  as  manures,  when 
consumed  on  the  ground,  was  as  follow  : — The  extent 
of  each  portion  of  land  was  1 .041 ;  that  on  which  foreign 
cake  had  been  consumed  yielded  2S8  lbs.  of  grain,  8 17  lbs. 
of  straw,  more  than  that  on  which  Turnips  had  been 
eaten  ;  and  the  portion  on  which  home-made  cake  had 
been  consumed  gave  an  increase  also  over  the  latter  of 
263  lbs.  of  grain  and  600  lbs.  of  straw.  A  third  expe- 
riment was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  com- 
parative qualities  of  the  following  articles  in  the  fatten- 
ing of  sheep  :  —  Linseed,  Linseed-cake,  Poppy-cake, 
Beans,  and  a  mixture  of  Beans  and  Linseed.  Five  lots 
of  sheep  were  selected,  and  were  fed  respectively  on 
Linseed,  on  Linseed-cake,  on  Beans  and  Linseed-cake, 
followed  by  Poppy-cake,  on  Beans,  and  on  a  mixture 
of  Beans  and  Linseed.  The  mixture  of  Beans  and  Lin- 
seed was  the  most  successful ;  the  Beans  alone  the 
least  so.  The  sheep  fed  on  the  former  showed  a  weekly 
improvement  of  28  5-16  oz. ;  those  on  the  latter  of 
As  Linseed  contains  25  per  cent,  of 


onlv  13  9-16  oz. 

oil,  it  was  feared  that  it  would  operate  too  powerfully 

on  the  sheep,  but  no  such  result  was  experienced.     It 

was  used  in  a  ground  state  ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty   great _  dryness  of  the  previous  summer. 


understood  as  holding  the  opinion,  not  that  it  depended 
on  fungi  alone,  but  on  a  previous  condition  of  the  plant 
affected,  which    rendered  it   liable    to   the    attack    of 
fungi  ;  these,  however,  being  essential  to  the  full  devel- 
opment and  ultimate  characrers  of  the  murrain-    Mr. 
Goodsir  then  described  the  smut-ball  in  Wheat— a  dis- 
sease  resembling  the  Potato  disease — inasmuch  as  it  is 
now  admitted  by  the  most  competent  authorities  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  the  attack  and  destruction  of  the  grain 
by  a  parasitic  fungus.    This  parasite,  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  minute  globules  attached  to  ramifying 
cottony  filaments,   attacks  the  ear  only — appearing  at 
an  early  period  of  the  formation  of  that  part,  feeding  on 
the  sap  which  should  nourish  it,  and  using  up  also  the 
starch  and  gluten  which  may  already  be  deposited  in  it. 
The  parasite  at  last  occupies  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
pericarp,  aud  constitutes  the  dark  green  or  brown  pow- 
der which  exhales  the  characteristic  fishy  odour  of  the 
disease.     A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  smut  in  Wheat,  is  the  great  size  and  vigour  of  the 
plants  attacked  by  it.     This  Mr.  Goodsir  is  incUned  to 
attribute,  not  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  circumstances 
of  soil  and  weather,  but  to  what  has  been  called  the 
stimulus  of  the  disease,  increase  of  bulk  and  alteration 
in  development  being  produced  in  parts  of  plants  by 
the  attacks  of  parasites— as  in  ergot,  galls,  &c.     This 
parasite  (uredo  fcetida)  is  peculiar  to  Wheat.     Another 
very  similar  (uredo  sagitum)  attacks  the  Oat,  Barley, 
and  other  Grasses,  not  confining   itself  to  the  ear,  but 
appearing  on  various  parts  of  the  ear,  leaf,  and  stem. 
Mr.  Goodsir  then  proceeded  to  show,  from  the  researches 
of  various  observers  on  the  disease  in  Rye  and  Barley 
cailed  ergot,  that  it  is  also  induced  by  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  resembling  generally  the  smut  fungus.     There 
is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  fungus  in  each 
corn,  that  whereas  iu  the  smut  it  is  internal,  appearing 
at  first  in  the  substance  of  the  plant  infected — in  the 
ergot  it  attacks,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  only.     The 
large  hard  dark-coloured  projecting  mass,  called  the 
ergot,  is  not  the  fungus  itself,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
but  only  the  enlarged,  altered,  and  poisonous  embryo  or 
seed  of  the  Grass,  contaminated  and  stimulated  to  in- 
creased growth  by  the  parasite.     It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  these  diseases,  having  been  proved  to  be 
capable  of  being  inoculated  into  sound  or  unaffected 
corn  plants,  may  be  effectually  prevented  if  the  seed 
employed  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  by  washing  in  certain  solutions. — Professor  Bal- 
four, after  alluding  to  the  interesting  and  correct  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Goodsir,  remarked  that  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  fungi  in  large  quantities,  at  particular 
seasons,  was  still  involved  in  obscurity.     No  light  had 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  recent  researches 
of  botanists.     The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  many  fungi 
often  lies  dormant  for  a  long  time,  in  the  form  of  fila- 
mentous threads,  which  only  develope  perfect  plants, 
and  produce  spores  (equivalent  to  seeds),  when  a  certain 
concatenation  of  circumstances  occurs.     He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Goodsir  in  stating  that  the  fungi  producing  the 
diseases  of   smut-balls   and  smut  (uredo  fcntida    and 
segetum)  are  developed  from  within  the  ovary  or  grain 
of  the  plant,  and  grow  at  the  expense  of  its  contents, 
while  the  fungus  causing  ergot  appears  first  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ovary,  and  produces  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  ovary  itself/which  becomes  dark-coloured  and  en- 
larged.     Ergot   occurs  in  many  Grasses  besides  the 
cereal  grains,  such  as  sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  and 
Canary-Grass,  &c     The  disease  has  been  produced  in 
Grasses,  according  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Quekett,  by  applying 
water  containing  the  spores  of  the  fungus  diffused  in  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  these  diseases  in  all  cases. 
One  of  the  "chief  modes  of  prevention,  according  to 
Professor  Henslow  and  others,  is  steeping  the  grain  in 
a   weak   solution  of   the    sulphate  of  copper  or  blue 
vitriol. — Mr.  Girdw-ood  stated  that  he  had  found  smut 
verv  "eneral  in  1S43,  which  might  be  attributed  to  the 
J.°.  ,.  .»      . ... tr„  u-j  -: 


He  had  since 


of  Grinding  it,  experiments  were  carefully  made,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  loss  when  used 
whole  ;  this  was  found  to  be  under  one  per  cent  An 
average  animal  was  killed  out  of  each  of  the  last  men- 
tioned five  lots,  and  the  result  again  was — that  the 
mixture  of  Linseed  and  Beans  produced  the  best 
carcase  in  point  of  weight,  Beans  the  worst.  Mr.  Bruce 
concludes  by  stating,  that  the  experiments  having  been 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  personal  information,  a  strict 
regard  to  accuracy  was  observed  in  every  detail,  and 
though  on  rather  a  limited  scale,  that  they  clearly  esta 


been  in  the  habit  of  steeping  a  boll  of  Wheat  in  J  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  water,  and  he  had 
hitherto  found  the  measure  an  effectual  preventative. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Bromsgrove  :  ISTarch  1 7.  —  The  application  of 
Capital  to  Agriculture.  —  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously  :  "  That  there  is  abundant 
scope  for  the  employment  of  a  large  additional  capital 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  such  capital  should  be  applied." — "  That 
blish'the  fact  that  mutton  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  I  the  expense  of  permanently  improving  the  land  by  erec- 
rate  per  lb.  from  a  liberal  use  of  foreign  keep  in  con-  tion  of  commodious  buildings,  drainage,  &c,  should  be 
nection  with  Turnips,  than  from  Turnips  alone — taking,  \  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  a  per  centage  on  the  outlay 
of  course,  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  into  ac-  being  charged  in  the  rent."—"  That  when  the  land  shall 
count ;  and  that  of  the  articles  used,  Linseed  is  the  ;  have  been  permanently  improved  in  the  manner  speci- 
most  valuable,  and  Beans  the  least  so  ;  but  that  a  mix-  fied,  the  tenant  will  in  almost  every  case  find  room  for 
ture  of  the  two  forms  a  useful  and  nutritious  method  of  the  employment  of  more  capital  in  cultivation,  at  a  far 
feeding. — Mr.  Girdwood  considered  that  the  paper  was  greater  advantage  to  himself  than  under  the  present 
of  importance  ;   the  experiments  had  evidently  been   system." 

conducted  with  care,  and  they  related  to  a  subject  which  j  Maidstone.—  The  extent  to  which  Soils  in  Kent  may 
is  a  questio  vexata  among  agriculturists.  He  hoped  to  I  le  improved  by  the  Expenditure  of  additional  Capital. 
see  the  paper,  and  all  the  relative  tables  published  in  I  —The  Secretary,  in  introducing  the  subject,  said  he 
the  Transactions.  His  own  experience  had  taught  him  '  had  proposed  it  because  he  deemed  it  a  very  suitable 
that  a  moderate  use  of  oil-cake  enhanced  the  price  of  j  one  at  the  present  time.  The  geological  formations  of 
an  animal.  It  was  true  that  one  so  fed  might  not  agree  the  Wealdon  clay,which  comprised  more  than  100  square 
with  travelling,  but  the  rapid  extension  of  railways  was  ,  miles,  of  the  g'ault  clay  below  the  chalk,  and  of  the 

doing    away  "with    that     objection." Mr.    Goodsir,   plastic  and  London  clays  above  the  chalk,  were  almost 

F.R.S.E.,  then  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  diseases  wholly  undrained.  The  average  produce  of  these  clays 
in  corn 'called  smut  and  ergot.  In  introducing  the  was,  perhaps,  not  more  than  from  2iqrs.  to  3qrs.  of 
subject  Mr.  Goodsir  adverted  to  the  account  he  had  ,  Wheat  per  acre,  lying  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  time  m 
given  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  Potato  ■  fallow.  If  the  fields  were  enlarged,  and  the  hedge-row 
disease,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  mos"t  anxious  to  be  !  timber  which  shaded  and  impoverished  them  were  re. 


moved,  if  better  buildings  were  erected  and  better  roads 
made  on  them,  they  might  probably  be  made  to  double 
their  present  productive  value.  Fallows  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  farmers  might  get  upon  their  land  at 
any  time,  so  that  even,  in  such  a  season  as  the  present 
one,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  their 
manures.  The  great  impediment  to  these  and  other 
improvements  had  hitherto  been — the  want  of  capital. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tenants  who  required  more 
than  their  present  amount  of  capital  in  their  trade, 
could  effect  these  improvements.  It  might  perhaps  be 
said  that  all  tenants  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with, 
a  conviction  of  the  value  of  some  of  them,  and  the 
landlords  of  entailed  estates,  having  only  a  life  interest 
in  them,  could  not  be  expected  to  effect  them  at  their 
sole  expense.  Now  that  a  proposition  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  to  advance  capital  on  the  security 
of  rent-charges  for  permanent  improvements,  the  pre- 
sent was  perhaps  the  best  possible  time  for  a  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  by  the  club.  The  opinions  of  a 
body  of  practical  farmers  on  this  point  might,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  serve  not  only  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage other  farmers  of  the  district  in  the  adoption  of 
these  improvements,  but  might  also  act  beneficially  as  a 
guide  to  those  owners  of  land,  who,  not  being  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  might  be  undecided  re- 
specting what  were  and  what  were  not  practical  and. 
permanent  improvements.  The  clays  of  the  Weald 
only  required  draining  and  clearing  to  render  that  dis- 
trict one  of  the  most  valuable  in  England.  The  best 
samples  of  Wheatwhich  came  into  the  Maidstone  market 
were  grown  on  this  clay,  in  the  parishes  of  Staplehurst 
and  Marden.  He  had  seen,  on  this  clay,  after  being 
drained  and  dressed  with  guano,  the  best  crop  of  Tur- 
nips he  had  met  with,  in  travelling  through  several  coun- 
ties in  the  last  summer  ;  and  also  Carrots  and  Mangel 
Wurzel  of  first-rate  character.  The  speaker  moved  a 
resolution,  declaring  the  importance  of  draining  these 
clays.  A  farmer  from  the  Yalding  district  suggested 
that  one  great  point  was  to  procure  leases,  with  provi- 
sions suitable  to  the  present  improved  system  of  farm- 
ing. The  present  form  of  leases  had  been  made  out  to 
suit  an  old-fashioned  system  and  were  inapplicable  to 
the  present  modes.  The  timber  on  a  farm  was  also  of 
great  injury  to  the  farmer.  One  Oak  tree  on  his  farm 
he  had  calculated  had  destroyed  50  hills  of  hops  every 
year,  and  he  would  willingly  give  10/.  to  have  it  cut 
down.  He  thought  that  much  good  might  be  done  by. 
grubbing  useless  hedgerows.  As  to  draining  and 
subsoiling  that  portion  of  his  land  (on  the  ragstone 
rock),  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  benefit.  At 
another  part  of  the  county,  on  clay,  he  was,  however, 
now  draining,  the  landlord  finding  the  tiles,  and  he  find- 
ing the  labour.  A  Hunton  member  said  that  as  re- 
spected draining,  the  best  land  of  the  last  speaker  was- 
naturally  drained,  and  very  different  from  the  clays 
alluded  to  by  the  secretary.  There  was  a  large  portion 
of  land  in  this  county  which  it  was  impossible  either  to 
keep  clean  or  to  manure  without  draining.  A  member 
from  Staplehurst  said  that,  in  the  application  of  in- 
creased capital  to  the  permament  improvement  of  land, 
it  must  always  be  recollected  that  their  present  circum- 
stances had  grown  up  with  their  fathers  and  themselves, 
and  that  their  farm  buildings  and  most  of  their  farm, 
arrangements  were  in  accordance  with  an  old  system. 
Their  homesteads  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  of  a 
century  past,  and  were  erected  at  a  period  when  the 
value  and  nature  of  their  manures  were  not  so  much 
considered  as  at  present.  He  had  observed,  with  great 
regret,  that  in  almost  every  farmstead  of  the  district,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their- 
manures  were  permitted  to  run  to  waste.  The  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  erecting  buildings,  to  accord, 
with  their  present  system,  was  to  have  comfortable 
cattle  lodges  for  the  fattening  and  keeping  of  their 
cattle.  One  thing  from  which  he  suffered  much,  in- 
common  with  all  his  neighbours  of  the  Weald,  was  the 
dripping  from  the  eaves  of  their  large  buildings  into 
their  yards.  He  could  not  cross  his  yards  without 
going  to  a  considerable  depth  in  water,  and  much  of  the 
best  of  his  manure  washed  into  his  ponds.  Now,  if 
water  shoots  were  put  round  all  the  eaves  of  their  build- 
ings, there  was  little  fear  of  their  manure  having  too 
much  moisture.  He  believed  one  load  of  manure  which 
had  not  been  so  saturated  was  worth  two  loads  that  had 
been  constantly  wetted.  It  unfortunately  happened  that, 
nearly  all  their  yards  had  been  originally  formed  on  a 
slope,  for  the  purpose,  he  supposed,  of  draining  the 
superfluous  water  away  from  the  yard,  and  consequently- 
they  might  sometimes  see  the  ponds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  as  black  as  ink  with  the  richest  portions  of  the- 
manure,  which  was  only  made  available  when  the  pond 
was  cleaned  out,  the  mud  of  which  was  almost  worthless- 
He  believed  that  where  a  landlord  was  erecting  new- 
buildings,  steam-engines  might  be  placed  in  a  building 
apart  from  the  others,  which  would  thresh  their  corn 
at  a  cost  of  2s.  per  quarter.  Small  farms  would  not 
pay  for  steam-engines,  but  he  thought  that  farms  of 
from  200  to  500  acres  would  do  so.  The  necessity  of 
judgment  in  the  improvement  in  their  lands  was,  per- 
haps, almost  as  great  as  their  want  of  capital.  The 
next  step  would  be  under-draining.  He  believed  that 
the  requirements  in  this  respect  of  the  Wealds  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  would  beneficially  absorb  almost  any  loan 
which  the  Government  might  be  likely  to  grant,  and. 
the  improvement  resulting  from  which  operation  would 
be  as  permanent  as  the  soil  on  which  it  was  made.  He 
thought  the  landowner  should  do  this,  and  that  it  should 
always  be  done  uuder  the  superintendence  of  his  agent, 
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as,  whilst  it  was  done  ineffectually,  much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  it  would  be  lost.  He  had  himself  just  com- 
pleted the  thorough  draining  of  80  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
about  300/.,  making  about  500  rods  of  drains.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  he  had  done  at 
his  own  cost,  being  under  an  agreement  to  be  paid  the 
value  of  any  improvement  which  he  might  leave  on  the 
land.  For  that  portion  which  had  been  done  at  the 
landowner's  expense,  he  was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  He  had  drained  something  like  200  acres  be- 
fore this  year,  and  all  he  had  to  say  about  the  result 
was,  that  it  had  paid  him  sufficiently  well  to  induce  him 
to  go  on  with  it.  (Cheers). — Some  further  conversa- 
tion ensued.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  :— "  That  by  the  application  of  additional  capi- 
tal on  a  large  breadth  of  laud  in  this  county,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  soil  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  production  be  diminished,  througli  the 
means  of ^tile-draining,  increasing  the  inclosures,  and 
grubbing  up  hedgerow  timber  ;  that  great  advantage 
would  be  derived  by  the  tenants  from  the  erection  of 
improved  farm  buildings,  with  such  yards  as  would 
preserve  the  manure  from  superfluous  moisture,  and 
from  the  erection  of  thrashing  and  cutting  machines, 
driven,  on  farms  of  large  extent,  by  water-power  or  by 
steam.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  the  security 
of  a  lease  formed  on  such  conditions  as  shall  permit  of 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  as  also  a  desideratum 
with  a  large  number  of  tenant  farmers." 

Moretox  Hampstead. —  Tenant  Right — Resolution: 
That  existing  leases  are  not  only  injurious  to  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  to  the  community  at  large,  as  they  re- 
tard improvement  of  the  land,  and  consequently  diminish 
production.  That  tenancy  at  will,  with  a  notice  to  quit 
of  only  six  months,  is  highly  objectionable,  and  needs 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  extend  the  time 
beyond  that  period,  to  enable  the  tenant  to  reimburse 
himself  for  the  outlay  of  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  or 
compel  the  landlord  to  take  the  interest  of  the  tenant  at 
a  fair  valuation. — That  all  permanent  improvements 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  landlord,  who  should  charge 
the  tenant  a  fair  interest  for  the  capital  expended  ;  and 
where  the  tenant  is  at  the  whole  expense,  by  the  land- 
lord's consent,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  allowed  14  years  to 
repay  him  for  the  outlay,  or  be  allowed  in  proportion  to 
the  time  unexpired  for  compensation  ;  and  all  improve- 
ments of  ihe  soil  belonging  to  an  outgoing  tenant  should 
be  taken  by  the  owner  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  charged 
to  the  incoming  tenant  as  an  improved  rent. — That  a 
legal  system  of  "  tenant  rights"  in  accordance  with  the 
above  would  promote  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  materially  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
practical  agriculture,  by  giving  confidence  to  the  tenant 
to  lay  out  his  capital  in  improvement  of  the  soil, 
thus  causing  a  vast  increase  of  production. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
MARCH. 
The  wet  weather  of  the  past  week  will  have  delayed  many 
operations,  such  as  Barley,  Clover  and  Carrot  sowing,  which 
may  he  resumed  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  the  rain 
will  have  facilitated  the  paring  of  old  sward,  and  this  should  he 
proceeded  with  wherever  Grass  land  is  to  be  broken  up.  The 
laying  down  of  turf  by  the  method  termed  inoculation  may 
also  be  proceeded  with  while  the  land  is  wet.  Fragments  of 
turf,  of  about  3  inehes  square,  taken  from  a  field  of  good  pas- 
ture, are  to  be  shovelled  and  scattered  out  of  a  cart  over  the 
surface  of  a  well-tilled  and  manured  field,  at  the  rate  of  about 
70,000  pieces  per  acre  ;  and  women  following  are  to  place  them 
right  side  up,  in  rows  about  5  inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  5 
inches  in  those  vows;  each  piece  on  being  placed  should  be 
pressed  home  by  the  foot.  A  heavy  roller  should  follow,  and 
then  a  lot  of  earth  or  compost  should  be  carted  on  and  spread 
out  of  the  cart  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  loads  per  acre.  Quarter 
cwt.  of  mixed  Grass  seeds  should  then  be  sown,  but  harrowed 
in  and  rolled,  and  the  field  left  till  the  autumn.  During  wet 
weather  the  cattle  boxes,  sheep  yards,  and  courts  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  the  manure  carted  to  the  field.  In  forming  heaps 
in  the  fields,  the  carts  should  not  now  as  in  autumn  be  suffered 
to  travel  over  the  heap,  thus  compressing  it  and  delaying  its 
fermentation  ;  but  they  should  be  backed  up  to  the  heap  aud 
the  manure  thrown  up  with  a  fork. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Beans—  Tom  Beanstalk— You  want  to  get  them  dry.  Open  up 
your  stack  some  fine  morning,  and  let  a  dry  March  wind 
through  among  the  stooks  for  48  hours,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
thresh  them  then.  Tou  will  do  your  horses  no  good  by  giv- 
ing them  damp  Beans.  If  you  like,  you  may  put  your  Beans 
in  the  straw  through  the  chaff-cutter,  and  serve  them  up  as 
fodder  thus.  In  any  case,  they  will  be  the  better  for  being 
dried. 

Books—  A  #— The  new  edition  of  Rural  Chemistry  will  be 
ready  on  10th  April.     Order  it  of  your  bookseller. 

Boxes  and  Sulphuric  Acid— A  Yorksldreman— "We  recommend 
the  application  of  the  mixture  before  sowing  the  Clover 
seeds.  Harrow  it  in,  and  then  sow  the  seeds,  and  bush 
harrow. 

Bean—  B—  The  only  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  bran  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  De  Saussure.  He  obtained 
rather  more  than  five  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter  :  100  parts 
of  this  contained  46  parts  earthy  phosphates, 30  pares  of  alka- 
line phosphates,  14  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  small 
quantities  of  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silica.  £. 

Caeeots— JL — They  are  good  food  for  pigs.  You  need  not 
boil  ihem  j  give  them  raw.  About  liquid  manure,  see  our 
"Calendar"  No.  2.  Your  asphalted-felt  roof  is  impei-fect 
probably  at  the  joining ;  you  should  apply  to  the  parties  from 
whom  you  bought  the  material. 

Clat-mill — D  II  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  will  inform  him 
whether  there  is  a  clay -mill  for  grinding  the  clay  with  rollers 
and  worked  by  horse  power  to  be  had,  that  can  be  moved 
from  one  heap  to  another,  without  much  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence  ;  and,  if  so,  where  it  can  be  procured. 

Concrete— Northwoods— Was  it  to  form  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  surface  of  the  yard  too  %  Your  statement 
is  not  quite  clear.  For  the  former,  the  buildings  being 
merely  a  cow-shed  and  piggery,  we  should  have  considered  it 
unnecessary.  There  will  be  no  great  weight  on  the  founda- 
tion of  such  buddings,  and  but  little  trouble  need  have  been 
taken  to  secure  a  good  one.  For  the  surface  of  the  yard  we 
should  consider  the  chalk  rammed  into  it  the  best  remedy 
we  cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  gas  tar,  and  there! 
fore  print  your  question  :— Will  gas  tar,  boiled  and  poured 
over  a  dry  loose  mixture  of  mortar  and  gravel,  harden  and 


form  an  asphalte  paving  ?  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will 
kindly  answer  this. 

Disease  in  Lambs — G  T  C—  You  do  not  mention  the  appear- 
ance of  the  liver  which  you  say  is  diseased.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
-disease.  Presuming  that  there  is  no  diseased  appearance 
otherwise  than  in  the  liver,  we  would  recommend  you  to  try 
salt  as  a  preventive,  which  will  supply  the  soda  required  in 
the  formation  of  the  bile,  and  which  perhaps  the  food  may 
not  contain  in  sufficient  quantities.  Haifa  teaspoonful  daily 
will  be  about  enough  for  a  lamb. — W.  C.  S. 

Forward  Wheat—  W Marshall — You  may  use  Crosskill  fear- 
lessly in  dry  weather.  But  had  you  not  better  try  and  pull 
some  of  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  first,  by  a  harrowing 
across  the  drills.  Forward  Wheats  are  generally  the  better 
for  a  thinning.  We  have  already  seen  specimens  of  the  red 
rust  to  which  you  allude  :  it  has  appeared  very  early  in  the 
season.  We  should  he  glad  to  have  an  account  of  your  expe- 
riments. 

Grass  Seeds— JR — The  Grass  seeds  will  grow  the  better  for 
the  Barley  being  somewhat  thin,  and  therefore  2i  bushels  of 
the  latter  is  a  sufficient  seeding.  37  lbs.  of  the  mixed  Grass 
seeds  are  abundantly  sufficient. 

Grazing — Enquirer — We  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  of 
beef  or  mutton  may  be  made  out  of  a  given  weight  of  hay. 
The  loss  or  otherwise  from  early  feeding  off  pastures  intended 
for  hay  depends  upon  the  after  weather.  If  you  closely  fed  a 
dry  pasture  in  March  and  April,  it  would  injure  it  for  hay 

'   provided  you  had  a  dry  May,  but  not  if  you  had  a  wet  one. 

Parsnips — S'tgraa — They  will  keep  about  as  long  as  Carrots  in 
spring  and  ^summer.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  early  in 
March. 

Permanent  Pasture — Young  Farmer— You  propose  sowing 
Barley,  and  therefore  we  conclude  your  soil  is  light.  For 
such  land  the  following  seeds  will  do  : — Meadow  Foxtail, 
lib.  ;  Rough  Cocksfoot,  4 lbs. ;  Hard  Fescue,  2 lbs. ;  Meadow 
Fescue,  lib;  Creeping  Fescue,  2 lbs.  ;  Common  Rye-grass, 
5 lbs. ;  Italian  do.,  4  lbs.  ;  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass, 
lib. ;  Yellow  Clover,   1  lb.  ;  Cow-grass,  3 lbs.  ;  White  Dutch 

Clover,  4  lbs.     Total,  2S  lbs.  per  acre. F  Fairbarih — For  a 

"rich  vale  soil"  the  following  seeds  will  answer: — Meadow 
Foxtail,  2  lbs.  ;  Rough  Cocksfoot,  4  lbs. -  Hard  Fescue,  2  lbs.  ; 
Spiked  Fescue,  1  lb. ;  Meadow  Fescue,  2  lbs.  ;  Common  Rye- 
grass, 5  lbs.  ;  Italian  do.,  41bs.  ;  Catstail  Grass,  1  lb. ;  Rough- 
stalked  Meadow-grass,  2  lbs.  ;  Yellow  Clover,  lib.;  Cow- 
grass,  3  lbs. ;  White  Dutch  Clover,  4  lbs.    Total,  31  lbs.  p.  acre. 

Sheep-bleep — T  W L  —  The  market  value  of  this,  like  that  of 
everything  else,  depends  upon  its  abundance  and  the  demand 
for  it.  We  have  known  81.  to  101.  per  acre  given  for  Turnips, 
to  be  consumed  on  the  land,  and.  we  have  known  similar 
crops  rotting  on  the  ground,  or  going  to  seed,  for  want  of 
stock  to  consume  them,  though  offered  gratis.  How  is  keep 
with  you  this  year  ?  With  us  it  is  abundant  to  excess.  Ewes 
and  lambs  on  forward  seeds  have  generally  paid  Gd.  to  8d. 
per  couple  weekly,  but  nothing  like  that  could  be  obtained  in 
our  neighbourhood  this  year. 

Small  Mountain  Farm — Shirgar — Sheds  roofed  with  tiles,  with 
burnt  clay  or  broken  stone  floors,  may  generally  be  put  up 
for  Is.  per  square  foot  of  the  ground  they  stand  upon.  Stables 
furnished  and  paved  for  Is.  Gd.,  and  two-storied  barns  for 
2s.  Gd.  You  will  require  for  the  buildings  of  your  60-acre 
farm — stable-room,  covering,  say  300  square  feet,  and  cost- 
ing, 221.  10s.  ;  barn-room  andstraw-house,  000  do.,  751.  ;  and 
shed-rooms,  if  you  feed  every  thing  in  the  house  and  yards, 
covering  2200  square  feet,  and  costing,  1101. ;  add  for  yards, 
roads,  &t\,  221.  10s.,  and  your  buildings  may,  we  think,  be 
erected  for  2301,  Suppose  you  want  40  acres  drained,  the 
cost  of  doing  it  may  be  put  at  200Z.  Thus,  as  a  landlord,  you 
will  need  to  lay  out  about  430J.  ;  and,  besides  this,  if  you 
farm  highly,  you  will  need  a  capital  of  Bl,  or  101.  per  acre  as 
a  farmer.  Leicestershire  sheep  and  short-horned  cattle,  if 
you  feed  in  the  house,  or  Cheviot  sheep  and  Galloway  oxen, 
ifyonfeedin  the  field  and  in  yards,  will  be  the  best  stock 
for  you  to  keep.  Buy  at  fairs,  the  former  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  latter  at  some  of  the  border  fairs.  We*  do  not  know  any 
work  exclusively  on  hill-farming;  Professor  Low's  "Practical 
Agriculture"  is  an  instructive  book. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime — An  Amateur — For  sulphuric  acid 
you  must  apply  to  the  nearest  chemical  works  ;  Id.  per  lb.  is 
an  ordinary  price.  You  may  depend  on  the  first  person  you 
name — we  do  not  know  the  second.  The  former  can  doubt- 
less either  supply  you  with  all  you  ask  about,  or  direct  you. 

The  Hyde  aulic  Press — WBN — This  was  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  penetrability,  so  to  speak,  of  water  and  all  other  fluids  ; 
so  that  a  pressure,  however  produced,  existing  anywhere  in 
or  on  a  body  of  water,  shall  exhibit  itself  in  equal  force  any- 
where in  that  body,  however  distant,  if  on  the  same  level, 
and  shall  be  there  (minus  the  effect  of  friction  on  its  passage) 
as  efficient  for  the  production  of  motion  as  it  is  where  imme- 
diately applied.  A  five  feet  column  of  water  which  may  exist 
in  wet  weather  in  deep  drained  land  is  thus  much  more  effi- 
cient in  forcing  the  water  out  of  the  land  into  the  draius  than 
the  two  or  three  feet  column  can  be,  which  alone  can  obtain 
in  land  drained  only  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Of  course  the 
furce  of  any  individual  press  must  depend,  cceieris  paribus, 
upon  the  relation  between  the  section  of  its  "force  pump" 
and  that  of  its  "cistern,"  but  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  of  all  depends  is  that  penetrability  or  mobility  of  parts 
in  afluid  which  "  C.  W.  H."  wished  to  illustrate. 
To  Ceop  1£  Acee  of  Land — Constant  Reader — You  bad  better 
sow  £  an  acre  to  Carrots,  i  an  acre  to  Mangold  Wurzel,  and 
h  an  acre  to  Lucerne.  You  will  need  to  buy  straw  and  hay. 
To  Deill  Caeeots,  &c— P  Q— The  common  Suffolk  drill  will 
do. — See  Calendar.  As  regards  the  mixed  crop,  we  should 
prefer,  instead  of  having  the  alternate  row  mixed  Parsnips 
and  Beans,  to  let  it  be  wholly  Beans — a  row  of  Parsnips  and 
then  one  of  Beans  time  about. 
Urine — R  G — If  it  has  lain  in  the  tank  for  a  month  or  two  it 
may  safely  be  used  without  dilution. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  23.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BestScots,  Hereford*, &c ■  4«    2eo4b  4 
Best  Short  Home  ■     3  10      4    2 

Second  quality  Beasts     ■     3     0      3     ti 


Best  Long-wools     -        •    4t  10  to  5a  2 
Ditw  (thorn)  -     4     6      4     8 

Ewe?  wnH  second  Quality     4     4       4     8 
Ditto  (shorn)         -4041 
Best  Downs  &Half-bredt     5    2      5    4     Lambs      •        -        -        -     <,     ■■      ~    ■; 
Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     8       4  1"      Pige  -        .         -3850 

Beasts,  2745;    Sheep  ard  Lambs,  17,070;  Calves,  68;  Pica.  S20. 
We  have  a  good  supply  of  Beait*  to-day,  the  trade  is  also  brisk,  but  at 
rather   lower    prices.    In   inme   Instances   ihe   bi?st  Scots  have  vervneeily 
realised  last  week's  quotations,  but  4a  4d  \*  the  moie  frenera'  prii.-e  for  good 
qualities — Sheep  are  rather  more  plentiful,  and  trade  is  heavy  at  reduced 

prices  — Lamb  la  much  Jn  demand. — Good  Veal  continues  dear Pork  trade 

lc  steady. 

Friday,  Mar.  27. 

The  suppty  of  Beasts  to-day  considerably  exceeds  the  demand— many  re- 
man uneold.  Best  Scots,  Stc,  4*  to  4s  4d;  Short-horns.  Ss  lOd  to  4s  2d  ;  Se- 
cond quality,  2s  lOd  to  3s  *d.—  although  the  number  of  Sheep  is  not  la^ge  the 
trade  is  exceedingly  heavy.  Best  Djwdb,  &.,  with  difficulty  make  5s  4 d, 
and  Long- wools.  5s  ;  shorn  Sheep  arc  proportion  ably  lower. — Lamb  continues 
as  dear  — Veal  is  lower;  i;  roust  be  a  choice  Cilf  tu  make  5s  4d. — Po:k  Is 
rather  lower. 

Beasts,  850;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  2800 ;  CalveB,  49  ;  Pigs,  300. 

41.  West  Smith-field. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Mar.  27. 
We  have  much  more  doing  In  Hops.    During  thL.  week  priceB  for  fine  and 
middling  sorts  are  fully  supported. 
Patttwdbn  *r  Smith,  Hop-Fai-t/irg. 


POTATOES.— Sodthwaek,  Waterside,  Mar.  23. 
The  weather  during  <h»  past  week  has  been  very  cold,  which  is  favourable 
to  the  consumption  of  Potatoes,  and  has  ineteased  the  demand.  The  wind 
cotiinuing  favourable  brought  up  the  loaded  shioe  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, ihBrefore  'he  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  demand,  but  there  was 
considerable  businenE  at  the  following  quotations  ; — York  Reds,  120s  to  140a 
per  ton;  dit^o  Regents,  70s  to  10(s  per  ton;  Shaws  for  plints,  70s  to  E0j  per 
ton;  Scotch  Reds,  80a  to  90s  per  ton.  _. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  March  28.— Inconsequence  of  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  Vegetables  still  continue  to  advance 
in  price,  and  the  supply  of  some  things  has  been  rather 
short.  Fruit  is  not  plentiful,  but  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, and  has  altered  but  little  in  price  since  our  last 
account.  Trade  is  tolerably  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  good  in 
quality,  and,  considering  the  season,  tolerably  plentiful. 
Foreign  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  and  a  few  hot- 
house Grapes  have  also  made  their  appearance.  Some  fine- 
looking  samples  of  Strawberries  have  been  offered  at  2s.  an 
ounce.  The  best  Dessert  Apples  bring  about  20s.  per  bushel; 
inferior  sorts  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  6s.  to  12s.  per 
bushel.  Pears  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week. 
Oranges  still  continue  scarce.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  somewhat  scarce,  and 
rising  in  price.  French  Beans  are  pretty  well  supplied.  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  are  excellent  in  qualitv,  the  former  rising  in  price. 
The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  'and  other  winter  Greens, 
is  good.  Large  white  Broccoli  from  Cornwall  fetches  from  Is. 
to  3s.  per  dozen  heads.  Excellent  Celery  may  be  obtained  at 
last  week's  prices.  Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality,  still  continue 
to  meet  with  a  brisk  sale  at  91,  a  ton ;  but  trade  for  inferior 
samples  is  dull,  and  the  prices  remain  unaltered.  Chicory 
continues  to  be  supplied.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are 
good  aud  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphor- 
bias, Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  TropEeolums,  Jasmines,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Camel- 
has,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers, 
Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6*to  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  20j 

—  Spanish-  per  lb.,  9d  to  If 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  le  to  5a 
Apples,  Desa.,  per  bush-, 7*  to 30* 

—  Kitchen,  6*  to  10s. 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv.,  6*  to  15» 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  lsto  3i 

—  per  lrt0,'4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  i00,  6*  to  16s 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2s  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  fid  to  l* 

—  red,  per  doz..  4a  to  8/ 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  hdle.,  61  to  2/ 

—  White,  l*  to3* 
Greens,  per  doz.  binchee,'  J  fid  to  2-?d 
French  Beans,  per  100,  i  j  6d  to  3t  fid 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70 a  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  it  to  9j 

—  bushel,  3s  to  At  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  4t 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2$ 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2*  to  6s 
.^orae  Radish,  per  bundle,  IsCd  to  6* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  is  6d  to  3s 
K'  ubarb,  per  bundle,  6d  to  Is  3d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  is  to  12s 
Cucumbers,  each,  2s  to  5s 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Is  to  Is  6(2 
Leeks,  per  doz.  hunches,  Is  to  Is  fid 
Celery,  per  bunch,  fid  to  is  fid 
Oardoons,  each,  fid  to  9d 


Lemons,  ner  dozen,  li  to  Si 

—        per  100,  6s  to  14» 
Almonds,  per  peck,  fii 
Sweet  Almonds,  ptrlb.,  2:  to  3» 
Filberts .  Englb.li,  p.  100  lbs.,  50*  to  60s 
Nuts,  Cob.  per  lOoJbs.,  80s  to  90* 
--    Barcelona,  20' 

—  Brazil,  lSs  to  16s 

—  Spanish.  14i 
Walnuts.  p»r  bushel,  16*  to  20« 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3s  to  St 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Sciirzonera,  per  bundle,  Is  to  U  3d 
Salsify,  do..  Is  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel.  Is  fid  to  3*  fid 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  io  4*      , 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Lettuce,  per  tcore,  Cab,,  *.d  to  6d 

—  —        Cob,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  32  hands,  1*  to  Is  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Small  Salad3,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennei,  per  bunch*   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4dto  fid 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  em.  bun.  6d  loSd 
Pareley,'per bunch.  ldtoSd 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d. 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Sjtithfield,  ilar.  26. 

Prima  Mead.Hay    85s  to    93s  I  New  Hay         —  s  to    — s  I  NewClr.  —  s  to    — 
Infr.New&Rowen  60  70    I  Clover  SO  to  116    J -Straw        .'3         36 

Jobs  Coofba,  Salesman. 
CUMBESLAND   MARKET,  Mar.  26. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay      93bKi    97-  I  Old   Clover  110e  to  H5s  I 

Interior  -  60         80    I  Inferior  do.    95        100    I  Straw  335to36e 

Mew  Hay        -  —         _    |  New  Clover  —  —    | 

JV>snrrA  Ej-.i-Z'l.  Hay  Salesman, 

"Whitechapel,  Mar.  27. 

•  IneOld  H-t     -         80«to    86s  '■  Ojd  Clover     110*tol20sl 

Inferior  Hay      -         63  70    I  Infr.         „         Oo         lOu      Straw      30s  to  34B 

New   Hav  —  —    I  New  Clover      —  —  I 

Trad»  extremely  dull  ai  the  above  prices. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Mar.  23. 
The  supply  of  English  "Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  moderate  this  morning,  and  late  prices  were  realised  with 
difficult}-;  transactions  in  free  Foreign  and  bonded  were  limited. 
— Fine  Barley  is  wanted,  and  all  sorts  support  our  quota- 
tions.— Beans  are  fully  as  dear.  There  were  very  few  Peas  at 
market,  and  these  sold  quickly  at  rather  higher  prices. — A 
good  business  has  been  done  in  Oats  at  Gd.  to  Is.  qer  quarter 
advance. 

BRITISH,   PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.      3, 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .  White  58    66 

■     Norfolk/Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  50     63 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  29sto31a  Chevalier  3l     34 

Date,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Poland'.  23     27 

-  Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .         Feed  23    £6 

Irish  F?ed  2L    £4 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■  ....  54    60 

Hertford  and  Essex  .         .        .        .        .  60    65 

K.ve 3436 

Scans,  Mazacan.  old  and  new     23  to  40        Tick  30    43 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .    35  to  46       Winde  *0    48 

Peas.  White  .     34  to  38        Maple  28    32 

ARRIVALS    IN    THE  RIVER  LAST    WEEK. 
Fiour.  1  Wht.    Barl.     Malt.)  Oats.  ,   R] 

English       -10..9  Sks.    —   Brls.       5>-'5J  3251       6497      6352 
Irish  .       .    —      ,,       —      „  —        —  20    17133 

Korean   .     ISO      „     4337     „     I   267821     —     |     —     |     B9u   |      —      |  1300  |     — 

Friday,  Mar.  27. 
There  was  only  a  small  attendance  at  market  this  morning, 
and  the  business  transacted  quite  of  a  retail  character,  We 
observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or 
Peas,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  advance  in  the  prices  of  Oats, 
and  a  rise  of  Gd.  per  qr.  on  Monday's  quotations  was  generally 
established. — During  the  week  occasional  sales  of  Baltic  Wheat 
f.o.b.  have  been  effected,  good  red,  62  lbs.,  being  generally  held 
at  52s.  per  qr.  f.o.b.  freight  included,  and  Dantzic  at  yis.  to 
59s.  per  qr. 
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S&aUs  i))>  Auction. 


ORCHIDACEiE  FOtt  SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Boom,  33, 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  on  Wednesday,  1st  April,  at  12 
o'clock,  a  consignment  of  very  valuable  ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS,  from  the  interior  of  central  America.  This  collec- 
tion, which  was  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  last  December, 
is  in  the  finest  state,  and  will  be  found  to  comprise  magnificent 
specimens  of  a  new  Arpophyllum,  Leelia  superbiens,  Ccelia 
macrostachya,  Barkeria  speetabilis,  Sobralia  macrantha,  and 
other  rare  species  well  deserving  the  attention  of  Amateurs, — 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and  morning  of  sale,  and  Cata- 
logues bad  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King-street,  Covcnt-garden. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,    GENTLEMEN,    FLORISTS,   and    Othors. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
mew Lane,  on  Tuesday,  March  31st,  1846,  at  12  o'clock,  a  very 
fine  assortment  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  CINERARIAS,  CHINA  ROSES,  TROPiEO- 
LUMS,  GREENHOUSE  AND  HARDY  CLIMBERS,  «fcc 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 
IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  PAIRS  OF 
CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  a  much  esteemed  amateur  to  submit  to  public 
competition  bv  auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  1846,  at  12  o'clock,  a  very  rich  assortment 
of  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES,  amongst  which  will  be 
found  (in  the  Carnations),  Tomlyne's  Briseis,  Brook's  Flora's 
Garland,  Hogg's  Colonel  Blues,  Gregg's  Mary,  Puxley's  Prince 
Albert,  CaUott's  Brutus  and  Juba,  Jones's  Brilliant,  Headley's 
Achilles,  Robinson's  Joe  Langdale,  Ely's  King  of  Scarlet,  Col. 
Wainman,  North  Midland,  &c.  The  Picotees  comprise 
Crask's  Prince-  Albert,  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Wildman's  Isabella, 
Wood's  Princess  Alice,  Garrett's  Lady  Dacre,  Sharp's  Jemmy 
Gordon,  Lalla  Rookh,  Lady  cle  Grey,  and  Agitator,  Gidden's 
Miss  Desborough,  ifec.  &c.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  DAHLIAS 
in  dry  roots.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Cata- 
logues had  at  the  Mart  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 

TREBARTHA  FARM  STOCK. 
Important  Sale  of  Farm  Stock,  at  Trebartha,   Cornwall,   con- 
sisting of  46  North  Devon  Bullocks  and  Cows,  120  Southdown 
Ewes  and  Lambs,  Horses,  Agricultural  Implements,  &c,  &c. 

MR.  WILLIAM  RALPH  has  received  instructions 
to  offer  for  Sale  by  Public  Auction,  at  Trebartha  Farm, 
in  the  parish  of  North  Hill,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of  April,  184G,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  Fore- 
noon,(for  12  o'clock  precisely,)  the  undermentioned  LIVE  AND 
DEAD  FARM  STOCK,  the  Property  of  Francis  Rodd,  Esq., 
who  is  about  to  lessen  the  above  Farm.  Bullocks  and  Cows: 
7  Fat  Cows,  13  Fat  Oxen,  1(5  Cows  in  Calf,  10  Heifers,  2  years 
old  ;  the  above  are  of  the  pure  North  Devon  Breed,  and  of  very 
superior  choice  and  quality.  Sheep  and  Lambs  :  60  Ewes, 
60  Lambs  ;  the  above  are  all  of  the  pure  Southdown  breed. 
Horses:  2  Splendid  Bay  Carriage  Horses,  "Munster"  and 
*(  Chairman,"  by  "Royal  William,"  and  "Coronet,"  5  years 
old,  standing  16^  hands  high,  warranted  sound,  staunch  in 
harness,  and  free  from  vice,  they  are  well  matched  in  colour 
and  pace,  and  have  been  driven  together  constantly  during  the 
last  S  months  ;  a  Handsome  Bay  Filly,  "  Lunette,"  by  "Royal 
William,"  5  years  old,  15£  hands  high,  well  broken  for  the 
Saddle,  warranted  sound,  and  perfectly  good  tempered  ;  a  Pair 
of  Handsome  Goss  Moor  Ponies,  12  hands  high,  4  years  old, 
perfectly  sound,  well  matched,  and  admirably  adapted  for  a 
small  Carriage.  Farm  Horses  and  Maltese  Donkies  :  3  Excel- 
lent Cart  and  Waggon  Horses,  1  Colt  coming  3  years  old,  1  Colt 
coming  2  years  old,  2  Donkies, Male  and  Female.of  the  Maltese 
Breed,  standing  14  hands  high,  1  Mule,  by  Maltese  Donkey,  4 
years  old,  standing  15  hands  high.  Agricultural  Implements  : 
4  Scotch  Iron  Ploughs,  1  Iron  Harrow,  3  Wooden  ditto,  2  Har- 
vest Waggons,  1  Chest  Waggon,  6  Carts,  1  Corn  Drill,  1  Turnip 
Drill,  1  Tormentor.  The  whole  of  the  above  is  weU  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Public,  and  will  be  sold  without  reservation. 
Refreshments  will  be  provided  at  10  o'clock,  Sale  to  commence 
at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely.— Trebartha,  March  28,  1846. 


BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  «fc 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  Wh  Edition)  just  published. 

QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Eeg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
Mouse  is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years, 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
oehad  oo  application. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

CJARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
•  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  ean  offer  them  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  esta- 
blished WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  3S,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street,  where  orders,  for- 
warded with  reference,  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Every 
other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in  price. 

F^OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  : — 

per  gross.  per  gross.  1  per  gross. 

G  in.  by  4     . .     Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     183. 

7  in.  by  4£    . .     9s.  8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     2o's. 

R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  auy  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  many  of  their  most  influential  customers,  have 
determined  to  enter  into  the  GLASS  TRADE.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
turers, so  that  they  will  he  enabled  to  supply  the  best  quality 
Glass,  at  the  lowest  remunerating  pi-ices  for  Cash. 

Delivered  free  of  Carriage  in  London  or  Plymouth. 
Small  Squares. 

4  inches  by  3,  and  under  5  inches  by  3,  ljrf.  per  foot. 

5  .    „         3,  „  6  „  4,  2d. 
G          „         4,          „          9          „          7,  Zd. 

Lauge  Squares,  not  exceeding  40  inches  long. 
Cylinder    . .  No.  0,  11  oz.  to  the  foot,  4-kZ.  per  foot. 
Sheet         . .  No.  1,  16  oz.     ■     „  h%d.        „ 

„  . .  No.  2,  21  oz.  „  Id. 

. .  No.  3,  32  oz.  „  Is.  „ 

Packed  in  Boxes  containing  100  feet* 
Cash  remittance  or  reference  in  London* 
Plymouth,  Mar.  28,  1846. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  AND  BRADDOCK  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  aud  sub- 
stance, and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  3s.  per  112  lbs.,  upon  application,  6,  Farringdon-street, 
London.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. — March,  1S4<>. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  &  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  direct  Importers  of  BELGIAN  GLASS, 
supply  Glass  strong  and  of  excellent  colour,  at  3hd.  per  foot,  for 
any  dirnensions  under  1  foot  in  length.  Figured  Glass  in  every 
variety  of  pattern.  Contracts  for  Stained  and  Painted  Windows, 
in  any  design  and  size  ;  Armorial  Bearings,  &c.  executed  by  the 
first  Artists  in  Belgium. 
Propagating  Glasses  for  plants,  6fr  inches  by  2h  5d.  each. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,  11.   per  ton,  at 
Me.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Ckeek. 
RAIN! 

HENRY  BAKER,  90,  Hatton- garden,  London,,  has 
invented  a  RAIN  GAUGE,  upon  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple, for  persons  connected  with  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
This  instrument  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  requires 
no  calculation  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  upon  the 
land  in  gallons  per  acre.     Price  12s.  6d. 

LACTOMETERS,  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  Milk, 
price  5s. 

HYDROMETERS,  for  Sulphuric  Acid,  5s.  and  6s. 

THERMOMETERS,  for  registering  the  extremes  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  from  10s.  6d. 

BAROMETERS,  from  11.  10s. 

All  the  above  articles  wan-anted,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon 
the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  Order,  or  a  Town  reference. 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats,  and  Chairs. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips,  andCo.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket.  —  Having  made 
arrangements  with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited' quantities  at  the  follow- 
ing terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 

No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)         . .         . .     4£d.  per  foot. 
1— averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  f>\d.        ,, 

2  „  21  to  23  „  Id.         „ 

3  ).  32  S)  Is.  ,, 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to   recommend  for  Pits  aud  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness.  : — 
«  Under  5  in.  by  3  . .     l^d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      ,,       G  in.  by  4  ..     2d.        ,, 

6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7  . .     3d.        ,, 

J.  W.  &  Co.  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above.— 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In 
struments 

Chaff  Engiues 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisv  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,    Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumi  gators 

Galvanic  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 

,,       Loops 
,,        Rollers 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  everypattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, &c. 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools 

Lines  and  Reels 

Mai'king  Ink, 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machines 

Pick  Axes 

Potatoe  Forks 


Pruning  Bills 

„        Knives,  va- 
rious 
„        Saws 
,,        Scissors 
„       Shears 

Rakes  in  great  va- 
riety 

Reaping  Hooks 

Scythes 

Scythe  Stones 

Shears,  various 

Sickles 

Sickle  Saws 

Spades  and  Shovels 

Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 

Thistle  Hooks 

Transplanting  Tools 

Trowels 

Turfing  Irons 

Wall  Nails 

Watering  Pots 

Weed        Extractors 
and  Hooks 

Wheel  Barrows 

Youths' Sets  of  Tools 


G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LiNGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOL  WAREHOUSE. 
/^REEN  and  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
VJ  Ironmongers,  3G,  King  William  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  Yelloley's  Patent  Garden  Fork,  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  i  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplanting  Tools, 
Jointed  Hothouse  Syi-inges,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons,  &c.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every. Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 


IJENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING-PAPER.— 
-L*  Two  years  having  now  ebipsed  since  this  PAPER  was 
first  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Public,  it  is  now  in  general 
use  amongst  Botanists,  and  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  far  superior 
to  everything  previously  employed  for*  drying  Specimens  of 
Plants.  It  preserves  form  and  colour  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  lias  also  the  advantage  of  rapidly  absorbing 
moisture,  thereby  obviating,  in  most  instances,  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  sheets  whilst  the  plants  are  being  dried,  and 
consequently  effecting  a  saving  of  the  vast  amount  of  trouble 
attending  the  use  of  ordinary  paper.  It  is  also  stout  and 
durable,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  best  paper  that  can  be  employed. 

The  following  eminent  Botanists  have  kindly  allowed  the 
use  of  their  names  as  strongly  recommending  it :— Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Dr.  Lindlet, 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  London  ;  Dii.  Ualfoub, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Me. 
Bahington,  Author  of  the  admirable  "Manual  of  British 
Botany  ;"  Ma.  Watson,  Author  of  the  "  New  Botanist's  Guide," 
&c.  &c. 
The  following  are  the  sizes  in  which  the  Paper  is  prepared  '.— 

If;  by  10  inches,  folded 15a.  per  Ream. 

18byll      „  „      18*. 

20  by  12      „  „      21s. 

20  by  16      „  28a.         „ 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  &  T.  Bentall,  Hal  stead, 
Essex ;  E.  Newman,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate  (sole 
Agent  for  London) ;  G.  Davey,  Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H. 
Whitmore,  Market-street,  Manchester  ;  R.  T.  M'Intosh, 
Florist,  North  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh. 

Botanists  residing  in  the  country  can  be  supplied  through 
any  respectable  Stationer  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
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BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Tits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Buseidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  LondoD. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined, 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lgndon,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
beforethe  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
faetory. 

CTEPHENSON    and   CO.,   61,    Gracechurch-street, 

£?  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  Aj  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c,  &c, 
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HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
"WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benhah  «fc 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wig  more-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
201. — 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusisbelieved  to  possessgreater  general  advantages  than 
auy  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  spplication,  detailing  particulars  and  price 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


DOUGLAS  J  ERR  OLD'S  SHILLING 
MAGAZINE  (for  April),  will  contain  the  continuation  of 
the  Editor's  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES, 
Chapters  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  and  XXV.,  illustrated  with  Two 
Etchings  by  Leech. 

THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS,  and  various  other  Contribu- 
tions. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Pascn  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  Mar.  2S. 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mask  Fothekgill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  SI.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 

GUANO~FO~R  SALE  at  No.  24,  St.  Dunstan's-hilL— 
On  Monday,  March  30th,  at  Two  o'clock,  300  Tons  of 
GUANO  in  bags— fine,  dry  BOLIVIAN— in  lots  of  3  tons  and 
5  tons.    "William  Ktrkman,  &  Co.,  Brokers. 

'TvtTh     URATJbi    UF    THE     LONDON     MANURE 

*-  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  "WHEAT,  <fcc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Pueser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  "WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 
LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  "WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
HPHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  "Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
F-Owler,  Engineer,  &c„  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 
.    FQR-TURNIP  SOWING,  &c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  U,  per 
ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 

YDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain   Maker,  70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto    .       2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  "Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to 
any  device.  Buildings,  Baths, 
«fcc.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets.  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  "Water  Purifier. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 

DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  and  continued  Monthly, 
price  Is., 

OUR  OWN  TIMES.  Illustrated  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Contents. — I.  "Our  Own  Times." — II.  The  Money  Market. 
— III.  London  Penetralia.  No.  1.  Jacob's  Island. — IV.  Little 
Sins. — V.  Concerning  Oregon.— VI.  Sketches  of  Literary  Life. 
No.  1.  The  Editor's  Daughter.— VII.  Hydropathy  Coolly  Con- 
sidered. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Eyanb,  90,  Fleet-street. 

LIVER  TWIST. 

Br  CHARLES  DICKENS,  Esq. 

"With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  the  latest 

Corrections  and  Alterations  of  tho  Author. 

No.  IV.  will  be  published  on  the  31st  instant,  price  Is.     To  be 

completed  in  Ten  Numbers. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbuby  and  Evans, 
No.  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. ' 
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Just  Published,  in  one  Volume,  octavo,  cloth,  price  18s., 
T  ETTERS     ON     THE     CONDITION    OF    THE 
JLA  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Thomas  Campbell  Foster,  Esq., 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 

"  THE  TIMES  COMMISSIONER." 

Reprinted  from  The  Times,  with  copious  Notes  and  Additions. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hail,  186,  Strand. 


On  the  Slst  of  March  will  be  published,  No.  IV.  price  6d.t  of^the 
LMANACK      OF      THE      MONTH. 

A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett. 
Principal  Contents  of  the  April  Number — Some  Account 
of  April,  with  an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle.— Railway  Com- 
mittees  of  the  Month,  with  an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle. — The 
Crusaders  at  Drury  Lane,  with  5  illustrations  by  R.  Doyle. — 
Domestic  Parliament.  Debate  on  Supplies. — The  Beggar  on 
Horseback. — The  Romance  of  Advertising.— Portrait  Clubs, 
with  an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle. — The  Plague  of  Dwarfs,  with 
an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle.— The  Pattern  Wife.— A  Card  for 
theBaU-Room,  with  an  illustration  by  R.  Doyle.— 30  Original 
Articles  and  13  illustrations. 

"With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  HARRISON  as  BOHEMOND. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW.— No.  CLIV.    is 
published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS  : — 

I.  MODERN  GERMAN  PAINTING. 
II.  SIR  R.  HURCHISON'S  GEOLOGY  of  RUSSIA. 

III.  REID— VENTILATION. 

IV.  NEWMAN  on  DEVELOPMENT. 
V.  LIVES  of  the  LINDSAYS. 

VI.  SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
VII.  EDUCATION   and   LODGING  of  the  BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 
VIII.  OREGON;— and  POSTSCRIPT. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
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Third  Edition, 
IMPROVED  MODE  OF  CULTIVATING 
CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS,  with  plans  of  Pits;  with 
directions  for  Growing  and  Forcing  Asparagus  and  Seakale  ; 
by  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Baroness  de  Roths- 
child, Gunnersbury  Park. 

Also  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  PINE-APPLE,  with  plans 

of  Pit  and  House. 

Published  by  Wh.  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 

Six  Seeds  of  Mills'  Best  Early  Frame  CUCUMBER,  2s.  Gd. 


On  the  1st  of  April  will  be  published,  Vol.  I.,  Part  2,  gratis  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  price  5s.  to  the  Public, 

THE   JOURNAL   OF   THE   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Article  Original  Comituni cations. 

XI.  On  the  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegetation.  By 
Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  Roval 
Agricultural  Society,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Hort.  Soc,  <fcc. 
XII.  On  the  Ventilation  of  early  Forcing-houses.  By  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore, 

XIII.  A  Note  upon  the  Wild  state  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. 

By  the  Vice- Secretary. 

XIV.  Some  Account  of  the  Jefferson  Plum.    By  Mr.  Robert 

Thompson,    Superintendent    of    the    Orchard    and 
Kitchen- Garden  Department,  in  the  Society's  Garden 
(with  a  Coloured  Plate). 
XV.  Outlines  of  a  Natural  History  Calendar  at  Foo-chow- 
foo,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fokien 
(lat.    26°  4'  S.,   long.  119°  4'  E.J.       By  the  late    <?. 
Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  F.C.M.H.S.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  that  place. 
XVI.  Memorandum  concerning  the  Pine-apple  Soil  of  the 
Bahamas.    In  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Camp- 
beU  Lees,  C.M.H.S.,  dated  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
Feb.  S,  1845. 
XVII.  A  Notice  of  Simmons's  Patent  Hygrometer.     By  the 
Vice-Secretary. 
XVIII.  On  the  Culture  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum.     By   Mr. 
John   Green,    C.M.H.S.,    Gardener  to    Sir  Edmund. 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 
XIX.  The  Method  pursued  in  managing  Erica  hiemalis.     By 
Mr.  "W.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.H.S.,   Gardener    to    James 
Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
XX.  Notes  upon  Begonias.     By  Mr.  James  Donald,  pro 
tempore  Superintendent  of  the  Hothouse  Department 
in  the  Society's  Garden. 
XXI.  An  Account  of  Three  New  Varieties  of  the  Apple.    By 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  C.M.H.S. 
XXII.  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple.    By  John 
Povey,   Gardener    to    the  Rev.  J.  Thornycroft,   of 
Thornycroft  Hall. 
New  Plants,  &c,  from  the  Society's  Garden  : — 19.  Plum- 
bago zeylanica.— 20.  Cochlearia  acaulis. — 21.  Primula  involu- 
crata. — 22.    Daphne   FortunL — 23.    Edgworfhia  chrysantha. — 
24.  Azalea  ovata. — 25.  Fortunaaa  chinensis. — 26.  Azalea  obtusa. 
— 27.  Azalea  squamata. — 28.  Jasminum  nudifiorum. — 2y.  The 
Cholwell  Pear.— 30.  The  Calabrian  Raisin.— 31.    The   White- 
stemmed  Amaranth. 
Memoranda  : — Manures. — Broccoli. — New  Peas. 
Proceedings  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  from  June  15, 
1844,  to  February  18,  1845. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Society,  by  Longman  <t  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row.  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


In  April  will  be  published, 

A  DICTIONARY   OF    MODERN   GARDENING. 
By  George  "Wm.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Author  of  Principles  of 
Practical  Gardening,  The  Gardeners'  Almanack,  &c. 

*s*  This  Work  is  designed  for  all  garden  cultivators,  whe- 
ther for  profit  or  pleasure.  Though  containing  nearly  700 
closely-printed  pages,  it  is  in  form  a  most  convenient  hand- 
book for  ready  reference  on  every  horticultural  subject.  It 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  gar- 
deners, with  all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  Kitchen 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Manures,  Predatory  Insects,  &c. 
The  science,  as  well  as  art,  of  gardening  is  fully  detailed,  and 
the  whole  illustrated  with  references  to  other  authorities,  and 
Drawings  of  Edifices,  Tools,  Modes  of  Pruning,  Training, 
Grafting,  &c.    The  price  will  not  exceed  10s.  Gd. 

Robert  Baldwin,  47,  Pateruoster-row. 


A  I  N  S  L  I  E '  S   PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

-^*-  For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Clasb. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Boring  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


T^INGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLING    MACHINE,  for 

Xi/  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  Boil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London :— Mr .  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


One  thick  volume  Svo,  with  upwards  of  2000  EngraviDgs  on 
Wood,  21.  10s.  cloth, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS;  being  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly 
described:  with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the 
Arts  ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  species.  Adapted 
to  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters. 

By  the  same  Author, 
ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.     Svols. 
(4  of  letterpress  and  4  of  plates),  new  and  corrected  impres- 
sions of  the  plates,  101. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    COTTAGE,     FARM,    AND     VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE.     New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  Enlarged.    8vo,  with  2000  Woodcuts,  31. 
ca*  Supplement,  separately,  price  7s.  Gd. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.     Numerous  Woodcuts,  20s. 
REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING    AND    ARCHITEC- 
TURE.    30s. :  with  the  Plates  coloured,  3L  6s. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS.     7s.  Gd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.    5  vols.  Gl.  6s. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.     Complete  in  9  vols.  91.  17s. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  AND  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.     12s. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  FOR 
APRIL,  price  One  Shilling,  contains :  Management  of 
Gardens — Greenhouses — Conservatories,  and  Plants  in  Win- 
dows— Formation  of  Aquariums  —  Culture,  and  descriptive 
list  of  Aquatic  Plants — the  Rose  Garden— New  Edgings  for 
Flower  Beds — Amateurs'  Garden — Hardy  Annuals — Potatoes 
for  Planting— Running  of  the  Carnation— Culture  of  the  Pea — 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley— Ledums— the  Winter-berry  Asparagus — 
the  Adenscarpus— Flori cultural  Enthusiast — Reviews  —  New 
Flowers— Notes,  Ac,  and  12  Illustrations. 

Houlstone  and  Stoneman  ;  and  aU  Booksellers. 


Twenty-four  Quarto  Pages,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

W&z  Bailfoag  (Ejronfrlc 

Of  Saturday,  March  21,  contains  articles  on 
SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  ALARUM— Mr.  MORRISON'S  MO- 
TION—SELECT COMMITTEES  ON  OPPOSED  BILLS- 
STANDING  ORDERS  COMMITTEE-PARLIAMENTARY 
BUSINESS— WITHDRAWAL  of  the  EASTERN  COUNTIES 
BILLS— LAIRD  v.  JACKSON— OBSERVATIONS  on  the 
REPORT  of  the  GAUGE  COMMISSIONERS— FAILURE 
of  the  DERBY,  UTTOXETER,  and  STAFFORD  COM- 
PANY—FRUITS of  AMALGAMATION  in  MERCHAN- 
DISE ARRANGEMENTS— JUDGMENT  upon  the  GAUGES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Southwestern— Suuth  Eastern 
— South  Eastern  and  Continental  Steam-Packet  Company — 
Gravesend  and  Rochester — Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr— Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock — Wishaw  and 
Coltness— Namur  and  Liege— Jamaica  South  Midland— Pro- 
jected Lines. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS— Sixth  Report 'from,  the  Classification 
Committee — South  Eastern  ;  Directors'  Reports — South- 
ampton and  Dorchester ;  Directors'  Report — Manchester  and 
Leeds ;  Statement  of  Accounts — Edinburgh  aud  Glasgow ; 
Statement  of  Accounts — Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  ; 
Directors'  Report, 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Chadwick  on  the  Demoralization 
and  Injuries  of  Railway  Labourers. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.— Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  CHARTS— London  and  Brighton 
(with  numerous  illustrations),  concluded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees— Programme  oi  Parliamentary  Business — Progress 
of  Bills  in  both  Houses. 

Morison  v.  Morrison — Wexford,  Waterford,  aud  Valentia. 

Why  was  the  Broad  Gauge  laid  on  the  Great  Western  ? 

CORRESPONDENCE.—  Parsey's  Air  Locomotive  —  Ellis  0. 
Ormerod. 

Gossip. 

Progress  of  Works  —  Law  Intelligence — Parliamentary  Pro- 
ceedings 

Meetings — Tenders  for  Loans — Contracts. 

Dividends — Calls — Depositsreturned — Transfer  Books  closed — 
Correspondence. 

Traffic  Table. 

Share  Lists. 

Foreign  Ditto— Money  Market,  Paris  Letter,  and  Latest  Prices 
Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  News  vender. 

rpHE  JOURNAL  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TRANS- 
J-  ACTIONS  of  the  HIGHLAND  and  AGRICULTURAL. 
SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND.— No.  NIL,  price  3s.,  was  published 
on  March  1st ;  containing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scot- 
land— On  the  Electro-Culture  of  Farm  Crops— On  the  Radical 
Excretions  of  Plants — On  the  Construction  of  Tanks  —  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association — Agricul- 
tural Report,  &c. 

Wm.  Blackwood  &  Son;  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT 
"ECONOMIC"  DRAIN-TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Prize  of  101.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  trials  before  the  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Judges,  and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Pre- 
miums  from  the  Liverpool.  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given,  by 
the  sole  makers,  R.  Bkadlet  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 

Price  201.  inclusive  of  Patent  dues. 

R.  B.  &  Co.  are  also  makers  of  the  Improved  Oil-cake 
Crusher,  price  81.— Wakefield,  March  28. 


"  rTILLSBOROUGH,"  a  Herefordshire  3  years 
Al-  old  BuU,  bred  by  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  of  Upton, 
near  Worcester,  will  serve  Cows  at  51.  each,  at  Ingcstre  Farm, 
near  Stafford.  "  Hillsborough"  is  a  BuU  of  much  promise  and 
size  ;  he  was  got  by  Mr.  Price's  Woodstock  out  of  his  Flora. 


Printed  by  ffii.i.uu  Bjudbtthv,  of  No.  6,  York-pla^e,  Slfke  Nen-ington,  and 
Fudbbjck  Mullett  Evaks,  ni  No.  7,  Churi'h-mw.  Sick*  Netting  en,  bmii 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-meet,  in 
the  Precinct  of  WMtefrlirs,  in  the  City  of  London:  and  published  byibem 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles.street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covect-Gar- 
den,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Comnmnicaii?fiB 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  March  £8, 1840. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  4. 


[Price  6d. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post 
free,   the  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  including 

Serratifolia,  (if  required)  at  21j.  per  d02. 

Very  fine  first-rate  Show  Varieties         . .         . .     12s.       „ 

Fine  ditto        ys 

VERBENAS,  first-class  Show  Varieties  . .     10s.       „ 

Ditto,  fine  Cs. 

PETUNIAS,  Extra  Fine  9s.       * 

-    CINERARIAS,  ditto  12s.  to  18s.     „ 

PANSIES,  Extra  fine  and  first-class  Show  flowers  18s.    „ 

Ditto  Ditto  10s.      ,, 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
arc  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  raaking  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    5     0    6 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  Showy  Border  Flowers  ditto,  12s. 

Extra  tine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  noztn  pair,  12s. 

Also  a  few  pairs  more  of  the  Superb  Picotees  ' '  President "  and 

"  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  at  15s.  per  pair. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  line  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RISES  SANGUINEUM  FLOlUi    PLENO,  7s.  Hd.  per  plant. 

30  Packets  of  New  and  Choice  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per  post, 
free,  for  Gs. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  for  bedding 6s.  per  doz. 

GERANIUMS,  for  bedding  . .     Gs.  9s.  and  12s.      „ 

For  particulars  of  their  new  and  beautiful  White  Fuchsia, 
"  SANSPARIEL,"  with  Five  other  Seedlings,  see  Advertise- 
ment of  last  week.    Also  their  Splendid  Verbenas. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  4,  1346. 

HUGH  LOW  and  CO.  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public  that  their  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application. — Upper  Clapton,  April  4,  1S46. 

rPO  BE  DISPOSED~OF  VERY  CHE AP^About 
J-v  10,000  veTy  handsome  ENGLISH  OAKS,  4  to  5  feet  high, 
with  good  bushy  roots. — Apply  to  Mr.  Jeyes,  Nurseryman, 
Northampton. — April  4. 

1HA  F,  FALRBAIRN  begs  to  inform  the  public  he 
-*-*"*  will  commence  sending  out  his  beautiful  collection  of 
striped  ANTIRRHINUMS  and  two  light  Seedling  FUCHSIAS, 
on  the  6th  inst. ;  descriptive  lists  of  which,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. The  whole  set  of  12  Antirrhinums  11.  10s.,  6  best 
11.,  discount  on  2  sets.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia  Delicata  (Fairbaim's),  approved  by  Dr.  Lindley    7    6 
,,        Lhdy  Sale  (Fairbaim's),  1  of  thebest  Hghtvars.  10    0 
„         Giantess  (Jennings's),  the  largest  Ughtyetraised  10    6 
,,     ■    British  Queen  (.Tenning's),  very  fine  variety     . .     7    6 
,,         Serratifolia  (Veiteb's).  species        . .        3s.  Gd.  to  7    C 
E.  F.  F.is  desirous  of  recommending  his  Antirrhinum  Seed 
saved  under  glass  from  the  cullection  he  is  offering  at  2s.  Gd. 
and  5s.  per  packet. 

General  collections  of  Cinerarias.  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Chrysanthemums,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  ttc:  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  latter,  E.  F.  F.  begs  to  offer  them  at  6s.,  9s.,  to  12s.  per 
dozen.     Fine  varieties  by  post  (free),  or  otherwise. 

Siphocamphylus  coccinea  7s,  6d.'each';  Calceolaria  floribunda 
18s.  per  doz.,  2s.  each  ■  Rose,.  Queen  of  Virgins  (new  Bourbon), 
7s.  Gd.  each.     Money  orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Clapham. 
Foreign  orders  attended  to. 
Albion  Nursery,  Wands  worth- road,  London,  April  4. 

ELLETSON'S   SUPERB  APRIL  WHITE    BROCCOLI,  ANT> 
USHER'S  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  MARIGOLD  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  call  attention  to 
the  above  superior  articles  (see  Chronicle.  March  7tb). 
which  are  being  sent  out  in  sealed  packets,  the  Broccoli  at  os.t 
and  the  Marigolds  in  20  vars.  at  7s.  Gd.,  post  free. — To  be  had 
in  London  of  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhill  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Farnes,  St.  John's-street ;  in  Manchester  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson,  Market-place,  and  of  the  Advertiser,  Hope  Nursery, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

NEW     SEEDLING     VERBENA,      FUCHSIA,      PETUNIAS 

AND     ANTIRRHINUM. 
\T7M.  IVERY,  Nurseryman   &  Florist,  Peckham, 
VV    near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public 
that  he  purposes  sending  out  after  the  21st  inst.,  the  under- 
mentioned, which  he  can  with  confidence  recommend  :— 
VERBENA  WONDER    OF    SCARLETS:  colour  of  Boule  de 
Feu,  and  atrosanguinea  habit— See  Chronicle  of  September 
20,  1S45  :  "  W.  I. — The  seedling  you  have  named  Wonder 
of'  Scarlets,  is  a  very  fine  variety,  the  individual  flowers  are 
large,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  form  a  fine  head  of  blooms." 
7s.  Gd.  each.     No  discount  uuless  two  are  taken. 
FUCHSIA    TRAFALGAR  :    tube   red,    sepals   green,    corolla 
dark  purple,  and  very  large,  showing  it  much  below  the 
sepals,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety.    7s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  PAINTED    LADY  :  white  ground,  margined  pink, 

with  beautiful  pencilled  eye.     5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  UNIQUE  :  lilac  ground,  beautifully  pencilled  and 

black  eye,  fine  round  flower  and  substance.    3s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  VANGUARD  :   rosy  purple,  with  large  black  eye. 

3s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  METEOR  :   rosy  red  or  purple  ground,  very  dark 

eve  and  round  flower.     5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  PET  SUPERB:  light  red  ground,   margined  with 
purple,   and  beautiful  dark  eye,  good  shape.     Awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  at  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 
ANTIRRHINUM     PICT  A     I  VERY  AN  A. 
ROSEA     ALBA. 
KING    OF    THE    WHITES.    ■ 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE  '  OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.' 

Tbe  next  MEETING  of  tbe  Subscribing  Members  will  be  held 
on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  of  MAY,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  "Westminster. 

The  subject  for  special  discussion  will  be — 

"FICTILE  MANUFACTURES,  including  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain of  all  countries  and  of  everj  period." 

Members  who  cannot  personally  attend,  are  invited  to  for- 
ward, by  any  friend,  Articles  which  they  may  consider  as  likely 
to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Archaeological  Institute  Apartments,  12,  Haymarket. 

Attendance  from  12  to  2  daily. 

T.  Hudson  Turner,  Secretary. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  INSTITUTE  will  take 
place  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  President,  the  EARL  FITZWILLIAM,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  JULY  2!st. 


"DAY  SOCIETY,  Instituted  ISTU—  The  Members 
-tV  are  informed  that  the  "MEMORIALS  OF  JOHN  RAY," 
being  the  third  volume  for  the  first  year,  STEENSTRUP  "  ON 
THE  ALTERNATION  OF  GENERATIONS,"- bein?  the  first 
volume  for  the  second  year,  and  Part  II.  of  ALDER  and 
HANCOCK'S  "  BRITISH  NUDIBRANCHIATE  "MOLLUSCA," 
With  13  Litbotinted  Illustrations,  are  now  ready.  Members 
will  receive  copies  of  these  works  on  forwarding  "the  Subscrip- 
tions due  to  the  Secretary,  22,  Old  Burlington-street,  London. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  members  amounts  to  1000,  the 
Council  have  determined  to  reprint  the  first  volume  of  the  first 
year's  issue,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  The  number  of  members 
is  at  present  above  S00.  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Sub- 
scribers for  the  first  year,  may  obtain  immediately  Part  I.  of 
Alder  and  Hancock's  "  British  Nudibranclnate  Mollusca,"  and 
the  "Memorials  of  John  Ray."  The  Works  for  the  second  and 
third  year,  including  Meyen's  "  Geography  of  Plants  ;"  Bur- 
meister  "  On  the  Organization  of  Trilobitcs,"  with  the  original 
plates  of  the  author ;  a  volume  of  Botanical  Reports  and 
Papers  translated  from  the  German,  with  numerous  plates, 
are  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  speedily  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  Council  have  determined  on  publishing  the  following 
Works  :— 1.  A  Continuation  of  Alder  and  Hancock's  Nudi- 
branchiate  Mollusca,  with  lithotinted  and  coloured  illustra- 
tions.—2.  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Histoiy.— 3.  The 
Bibliotbeca  Zoologica  of  Professor  Agassiz. — 4.  ThePublished 
and  Unpublished  Letters  of  John  Ray. — 5.  A  Translation,  with 
Notes,  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals. — 6.  Linnasus's  Travels 
iu  Sweden,  from  the  Swedish. 

Subscribers  of  One  Guinea  annually  are  entitled  to  copies  of 
all  the  Works  published.  Persons  in  the  country,  on  sending 
their  Subscriptions  by  post-office  order  or  cheque  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  directions  how  the  "Works  may  be  sent,  will  have 
them  forwarded.  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D., 'Secretary. 

22,  Old  Burlington-street. 


6d.. 


TRUE  HIGHLAND  OR  MOUNTAIN  PINE. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  announce  to 
planters  that  he  possesses  a  few  thousands  of  the  above 
highly  recommended  FIRS  of  various  sizes  ;  viz.  1  to  H  ft.  at 
205.,  Uto2  ft.  at  30s.,  31  to  3  ft.  at  40s.  per  thousand.  Inhabit 
it  is  much  more  robust  than  the  P.  s>lvestris,  and  of  much 
quicker  growth,  and  attains  a  much  larger  size  as  a  timber 
tree.'  Tbe  present  is  the  most  approved  month  for  planting  it, 
and  aU  other  Evergreens. — Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  April  4. 


TRUE  TRANSPLANTED  FIELD  TURNIP  SEED, 

SOLD  BY 

T    G.  WAITE,    Seedsman,   &c,   4,   Eyre-street-hill, 
"  •  Hatton-garden,  London. 


White  Round,  ISs.  per  bushel, 
Green,    do.      ISs.  do. 
Red    . .    do.      20s.  do. 
Stubble,  20s.  do. 

White  Stone,  20s.  do. 
White  Tankard,  22s.  do. 
Green  do.  21s.  do. 
Red  do.  21s.  do. 
White  Globe,  20s,  do. 
Green,  do.  20s.  do. 
Red  do.  20s.  do. 
New  White  Decanter  (very 
large),  42s.  do. 
J.  G.  W.  has  a  splendid  collection  of  Lawn,  Pasture,  and  all 
the  most  useful  Grasses  in  cultivation,  of  which  a  separate 
Catalogue  may  be  had.  His  assortment  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  is  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  ;  Catalogues  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application. — April  4,  1846. 


Cream  Globe,   24s.  per  bushel. 
Dale's  Hvbrid,  22s.  do. 
Purple    Topped   Scotch,     22s. 

per  bushel. 
Green        do.        22s.  do. 
Purple  Topped  Swede,  20s.  do. 
Improved        do.        21s.  do. 
Green  do.        20s.  do. 

Skirving's  Improved  Liverpool 

Swede,  20s.  do. 
Laing's  do.  24s.  do. 
Matson's  do.  24s.  do. 


J. 


POTATOES. 
,  WAITE   bess   to   offer  the  following   SEED 
POTATOES,  free  from  disease  :— 

Early  Ash-leaf  Kidneys os.  Od.  per  bushel. 

Red  do.  do 5    0  „ 

Early  Shaws 3    6  „ 

Early  Prolific    i    0  „ 

Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton-garden,  April  4. 


AN  ABRIDGED  LIST  OF 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

SOLD  BY 

WARNER    AND     WARNER,      Seedsmen      and 
Flobists, 
No.  28,  CORNHILL,  OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 
GERMAN  SEEDS  IN  COLLECTIONS. 
Asters,  24  Tars,  imported,  very  beautiful    5    0  the  collection. 

12  do 3    0  „ 

Balsams,  12  do.,  very  fine  and  double  ..30  „ 

Cockscombs,  12  do.,  beautiful      ..         ..3     6  ,, 

nollybocUs,  12  do.,        do 3    0  „ 

Larkspurs,  12  do.,  splendid         . .        ..30  „ 

Paeonies,  12  do.         ...30  „ 

Poppies,  12  do 3    0  „ 

Scabious,  12  do.,  splendid  . .         ..30  ,, 

Stocks,  36  do.,  most  beautiful  and  double    6    0  „ 

„      .12  do.,  Wall-leaved         . .        ..30  „ 

,,       12  do.,  Giant Brompton  ..        ..3    6  „ 

Wallflower,  8  do.,  very  handsome  ..30  ,, 

Zinnias,  12  do.,  beautiful 3    0 

The  above  German  seeds  are  all  of  tbe  very  best  quality,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended. 

For  General  Catalogue,  see  "Harrison's  Floricultural  Ca- 
binet," for  March. 


rj.IANT    ASPARAGUS    PLANTS,   1   year  2s, 
^~*  2  years  3s.  6c?..  3  years  5s.  per  100. 

Green  Top  Do.,  1  yr.  Is.  6d.,  2  yrs.  2s.  6d.,  3  yrs.  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
SE  AKALE  plants,  2  years  5s.  per  100. 

J.  &  S.  SHILLING  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above  good 
plants,  and  grown  in  a  very  healthy  soil,  to  which  they  beg  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  public  generally.  Carriage  paid  to 
either  terminus  of  the  South-western  Railway. 

Northwarnbro'  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 

POTATO     SEED    in    packets  at    5s.,  saved  from 
variety  EARLY  SHAW,  to  be  had  of  V.  J.  NUTTING, 
Seedsman.  46,  Cheapside. 

POTATOES  FOR  SEED— TRUE  EARLY  ASH- 
J-  LEAVED  KIDNEY,  and  other  varieties,  free  from  disease, 
may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices  from  Charles  Fabnes, 
128,  St.  John-street,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
A-general  collection  of  Kitchen-garden  Seeds,  from  10s.  to  30s. 
Do-               do.            Flower  do.  do.      5s.  to  20s. 

April  4,  1846. 

DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  FtORiST,  Salisbury,  respectfully  an- 
•  nounces,  that  his  Select  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  leading 
DAHLIAS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 
J.  Keynes's  splendid  Seedling  SIR  EDMUND  ANTROBUS— 
the  most  perfect  Dahlia  ever  raised — with  Edwards's  Queen 
Mary,  and  Dodd's  Enterprise,  will  be  indispensable  in  all  col- 
lections. Also  Cook's  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  Dodd's  Punch, 
two  beautiful  fancy  flowers,  with  all  the  approved  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Plants  the  first  week  in  May. 
Salisbury,  April  4. 


ERICAS  OR  CAPE  HEATHS. 

YOUELL    and    CO.    having    a   fine    and   beautiful 
healthy  Stock  of  tbe  following  ERICAS,  beg  to  offerthem 
at  9s.  per  dozen.    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

Willmorei,     cruenta,     hybrida,     gracilis,    concinna,    ignes- 
cens,    abetina,    hiemalis,     flammea,    verticillata   Bonplandia, 
Boweana,  ventricosa  breviflora,  dichromata,  and  assurgens. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  4,  1846. 

NOW  READY. 
YiEW    FUCHSIAS    AND    VERBENAS. 

1-^         12  Fine  New  Fuchsias £0    7s.  Gd. 

12  Superior,  all  new  last  year 0  15    0 

IS  Do.  do.  do 110 

12  Superior  New  Verbenas  0    6    0 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  may  be  had  of  William 
Miller,  Providence,  Ramsgate. 

P.S.  The  following  Letter  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  safety 
with  which  these  plants  travel  to  anv  distance,  WHEN  PRO- 
PERLY PACKED  :— 

"  Lismore,  27£7i  March,  1846. 
"  Sir,— I  this  day  received  the  little  tin  case  containing  the 
Fuchsias,  which  are  indeed  extremely  nice  plants,  and  arrived 
in  great  perfection.  I  now  inclose  for  the  same  a  Post-office 
order  for  21s.,  and  you  will  please  let  me  have  an  acknow- 
ledgment. "  I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
"  Mr.  Wm.  Miller."  "  W.  H.  B." 


SPLENDID  NEW  IMPORTED  FUCHSIA  FROM  PERU. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  growers 
of  FUCHSIAS  that  they  hope  to  exhibit,  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent-street, 
A  NEW  SPECIES,  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  and  colour  from 
any  before  introduced.  Messrs.  V.  &  Son  have  adopted  this 
mode  of  giving  it  publicity  from  a  desire  that  the  public  may 
see  and  judge  for  themselves. — Exeter,  April  2d,  184C. 


H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth),  Bt  Appointment  Florist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  tbe  King  of 
Saxony,  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS',  AURI- 
CULAS, LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
%*  Foreign  orders  executed. 
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SPLENDID  NEW  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Kuosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  beg9 
to  remind  the  admirers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants, 
that  he  intends  sending  out  his  New  Seedlings,  of  acknow- 
ledged beautv,  brilliant  colour,  and  variety,  the  first  week  in 
May.  in  two  s*ets  of  eight  each— 1st  set,  21.  ;  2d,  11.  10s.  Twelve 
of  his  best  Calceolarias  sent  out  last  year,  he  offers  for  11.  5s. 
To  meet  the  wishes  of  numerous  applications  from  friends  and 
others,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  raise  seedlings  of  their  own, 
hare  frequently  failed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  growth, 
H  M.  is  raising  a  quantity  of  Seedlings  saved  from  fine  vari- 
eties, which  he  purposes  sending  out  in  May  in  parcels  of  2D,  at 
7s.  Gd.  per  parcel,  or  3  parcels  for  11.,  post  free.  They  will  all 
bloom  the  same  year.  Printed  directions  for  the  general 
management  of  the  Calceolaria  throughout  the  year  will  be 
forwarded  to  every  purchaser.'  Two  or  three  sets  of  H.  M.'s 
five  superior  Seedling  Pansies  still  remain  at  11.  the  set,  post 
free.  Also  a  few  plants  of  his  "  Purity  "  and  "  Duke  of  York  " 
Pansies  5s.  the  pair.  "  Bridal  Ring"  is  sold  out.  An  exten- 
sive stock  of  the  leading  Pansies  at  moderate  prices.  Twelve 
very  choice  kinds  for  It.,  post  free.  Select  Pansy  Seed,  2s.  Gd, 
per  packet.  The  stock  of  some  varieties,  both  of  Calceolarias 
and  Pansies,  is  limited,  the  earliest  orders  therefore  will  secure 
the  whole.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Seedling  Calceo- 
larias and  Pansies  may  be  had  on^prepaid  application.  From 
unknown  correspondents  a  remittance  is  respectfully  requested 
with  the  order.    _^__^^_ — 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

MESSRS.  NORMAN  continue  to  supply  a  few  pairs 
from  their  most  select  collection  of  show  varieties  grown. 
Also,  some  fine  yellow-ground  Picotees.  Catalogues  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application 


-Bull  Fields,  "Woolwich. 


I?  BhCK  intorins  the  Jfublic  that  the  various  Articles 
-£j  •  manufactured  by  bim  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted). 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

WM.  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nursertmen,  being  in 
possession  of  a  large  and  beautiful  stock  of  the  following 
plants  in  the  healthiest  condition,  beg  to  offer  them  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  as  annexed  : — 

IS  INDIAN  AZALEAS,  fine  bushy  plants,  for  30s.— Alba 
superba,  Extans,  Eximium,  Gladstanesii,  Hibbertii,  Lateritia, 
Magnifica,  Magnidora,  Macrantha  rosea,  Smithii  coccinea, 
Splendens,  Speciosissima,  Semiduplex  rosea,  Phcenicea  alba, 
Do.  snperba,  Triumphans,  Tariegata,  Woodsii. 

20  EPACRISES,  very  fine  plants,  for  30s. — Attenuata  rosea, 
Camea,  Campanulata  alba,  Campanulata  rubra,  Do.  do.  gran- 
diflora,  Cffiriflora,  Coruscans,  Coplandii,  Coccinea,  Elegantis- 
sima,  Impressa,  Impressa  alba,  Laevigata,  Nivalis,  Onosmte- 
flora,  Purpurescens,  Pulchella,  Rosea  purpurea,  Variabilis, 
Willmorea. 

12  ERICAS,  fine  healthy  plants,  for  12s.— Colorans  nova, 
Cliffordii,  Hiemalis,  Jasminasfiora,  Neilii,  Odora  rosea,  Pro- 
pendens,  Rubra  calyx,  Ventricosa  superba,  Yestita  alba, 
Westcottii,  Willmorei. 

All  goods  are  delivered  free  on  the  Great  North  of  England 
Railway.  A  reference  or  remittance  respectfully  solicited  from 
unknown  correspondents. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale.  Yorkshire.— April  4. 


CINERARIA  BLADUA, 
The  Greatest  Novelty- of  the  Season. 

S  WALTERS,  Flortst,  Hilperton,  Wilts.,  has 
•  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  public  notice  the  above 
truly  beautiful  variety.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  27,  1845, 
under  the  initials  H*.  D:— '  Your  Cineraria  is  the  most  novel  in 
appearance  which  has  come  under  our  notice  this  season  ;  the 
dark   disk,   with  petals  equally  even,   divided  into  white  and 


off  abruptly,    gives  it   a 
large  specimens  in 


crimson,    with   the   colour  breakin; 
singular  and  gay  appearance." 

Plants   are  now  ready,    7s.  Gd.    each 
6-inch  pots,  10s.  6rf. 

Agents  in,  London — Messrs.  Hurst  &  M'Moxlen,  6,  Leaaen- 
hall-street,  where  specimens  can  be  seen. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  select  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Dah- 
lias, Verbenas,  Roses,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums,  Calceo- 
larias, Phloxes,  Cinerarias,  &e.,  on  application. 


I  AURELS,  COMMON  AND  PORTUGAL,  RHO- 
J-*  DODENDRONS,  ANDROMEDAS,  AZALEAS,  «fcc. ; 
EVERGREEN    PRIVET,    SCOTCE    AND    SPRUCE    FIRS, 

&C- The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock  of  the  above,  of 

various  sizes,  and  well-furni~hed  plants,  beg  to  offer  them  to 
the  Trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.— Apply  to  I.  &  J.  GAITSKELL,   Nurserymen,   Hall 

Santon,  near  Whitehaven. 

NEW~AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  ERICAS. 
"TT7  M.  PAMPLIN  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Ama- 

»  *  teurs,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  is  prepared  to  send  out 
orders  of  his  new  and  splendid  Seedling  ERICAS,  which  ob- 
tained the  first  class  prizes  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent' s-park,  July  2,  1845,  and  much  admired  by  all  who 
have  seen  them. 

W.  P.  has  great  pleasure  in  offering  his  two  matchless 
Seedlings  of  their  kinds,  being  of  beautiful  habit  and  abundant 
bloomers,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

Erica  Ventricosa  Splendens,  in  60-sized  pots,  7s.  Gd.  ;    in  48s, 
15s. ;  in  32s,  11.  Is. 

Do.        do.  Grandiflora,        do.        do.         do.        do. 

The  larger  sizes  are  well  set  with  bloom. 

Do.        do.  Superba,  Globusa,  and  other  sorts,  well  set 

with  bloom,  from  ISs.  to  30s.  per  doz. 

Do.  Obbata,  a  few  fine  plants  21.  2s.,  with  usual  discount  to 
the  trade  for  Obbata. 
Geraniums,  fine  strong  plants,  from  9s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 

W.  P  also  begs  to  call  attention  to  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Ericas,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  had  on  most  reasonable  term5;.  A  remittance  or  reference 
is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  near  London. 


DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
Y\~M.  WOOD  and  SON  having  for  several  years 
V \  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HERBA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  have  now  much  pleasure  in  offering  collec- 
tions from  their  very  extensive  stock  on  the  following  terms  ; 
the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

%°  W.  W.  &  S.  pledge  themselves  that  none  but  showy  and 
distinct  kinds  shall  be  sent. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named. .  6*.  per  doz.  40s.  per  100.    , 
Superior  do.  do.  ds.        ,.  ■      60s.        ,, 

Superb  New  do.  do.  12s.         „         75s.        ,, 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had,  post  fkee,  on  application. 
T O  C ALCE  0  LTRfA~"G  ROW  ERS. 

J  NO.  STAN  DISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  be^s  to 
inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  be  has  a  large  Stock 
of  splendid  spotted  CALCEOLARIAS,  now  ready  to  send  out  at 
unusually  low  prices,  ranging  from  12s.  to  four  guineas  per 
dozen  ;  those  at  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each  are  really  fit  for  show  flowers, 
and  the  other  sorts,  at  higher  prices,  are  great  novelties.  He 
has  now  ready  some  Seedling  Plants,  raised  from  some  of  his 
best  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  which  will  no  doubt  produce 
some  splendid  new  sorts.  Also  now  ready  to  send  out  Fuchsia 
,( Alfred  the  Great"  and  F.  monstrosa,  at  5s.  each,  the  former 
having  a  deep  red  calyx  with  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  fine  cupped 
rich  purplish  crimson  corolla;  the  latter,  an  immense  large 
flower,  the  colour  of  Standishn,  but  more  than  twice  as  large. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  can  be  had  on  application. 


KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY. 
T       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
i-  •   LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  with  prices,  for  1S46,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  April  4. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and 
•  Dublin,  have  on  sale  a  large  and  select   stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.      Terms  particularly  moderate.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz.— 
SWEDISH,  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Do.  East  Lothian,  Purple-top. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  with  Green  top. 
Do.  do.  with  Purple  top. 

Do.  do.  do.  Improved. 

YELLOW   IMPROVED   EARLY,  now  much  esteemed  for 

sowing  late  in  the  season. 
WHITE  GLOBE. 
GREEN  TOP  GLOBE. 

N.B.  Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs.  are 
ordered. 

V*  Priced    Catalogues   of  Implements,    Garden   and  Farm 
Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  &c,  on  application. 
Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58,  Dawson-st.,  Dublin. 


BATH  NURSERY. 

JAMES  SALTER  returns  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  his  numerous 
Friends  of  Bath,  and  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  exten- 
sive patronage  received  by  him  during  the  lengthened  period 
he  has  conducted  the  Nursery  business  at  Bath;  and,  having 
disposed  of  the  same  to  Mr.  JAMES  GRIFFIN,  feels  pleasure 
and  confidence  in  introducing  him.  as  his  successor,  in  whose 
behalf  he  respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  the  favours  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  himself. 

JAMES  GRIFFIN,  in  succeeding  to  the  Nursery 
business  carried  on  by  Mr.  SALTER  for  the  last  30  years, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  assure  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy, 
and  Inhabitants  generally  of  Bath  and  its  vicinities,  that  every, 
texertion  wiU  be  made  by  him  to  ensure  and  to  deserve  the 
transfer  of  their  confidence  from  his  predecessor  (who  has  so 
long  enjoyed  it)  to  himself;  and  trusts,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  Nursery  business,  and  Horticulture  in  general,  his  efforts 
will  secure  the  permanence  of  the  patronage  by  which  the 
above  Nurserj  has  hitherto  been  distinguished. 

The  recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  Glass  having  materially 
lessened  the  expense  of  erecting  Horticultural  Buildings,  J.  G. 
intends  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  choice  and  rare  Exotic  plants. 


TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

R  WHITE  &  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  sorts 
•  of  TURNIPS^  which  they  can  confidently  recommend, 
and  of  which  they  hold  large  and  genuine  stocks.  They  beg, 
also,  to  inform  their  Customers  that  this  branch  of  their  business 
is  now  managed  entirely  by  Mr.  C.  Scott,  late  of  Manchester, 
who  was  the  raiser  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  named  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of-  England  "  Scotfs 
Improved  Manchester  Swede,"  and  with  which  he  gained  the 
first  prize  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester  three 
times,  viz.,  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  The  following  sorts  are  re- 
commended :— Scott's  Improved  Manchester  Swedes.  Skirving's 
Improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto  ditto,  Large  Swedish  Yellow 
Purple-top,  Large  Scotch  Yellow  Green-top,  Large  Scotch. 
Yellow  Purple-top,  Dale's  Hybrid,  Swedish  and  White  and 
Red  Tankard,,  and  Pomeranian. 

R.  W.  &  Co.  have  also  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 
Grasses,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Glover,  &c.  ;  also  Genuine  Bone, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  and  other  Manures. 

They  also  offer  Vegetable  Seeds  in  collections,  comprisingthe 
newest  and  best  of  all  descriptions,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
year's  supply,  for  21.  2s. 

100  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  containing  all  the 

newest  and  best  sorts,  for £110 

50  ditto,  ditto 0  10    6 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  &c.}  for  bedding  out,  3s.  and 
6s.  per  dozen. — Poole  Nursery,  Dorset. 


SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  GO.  have  a  small  Stock 
of  the  following  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Many  of  the  sorts, 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDI, 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  their  Foreman,  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  warranted  to  be 
quite  new,  and  correct  to  na,me. 

.    SCALE  OF  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
50  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. ..  .for  12s. 
30  do.  do.  do.  . ...  „    8s. 

20  do,  do.  do.  ,,    6s. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia.  Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 


CUntonia  pulchella. 
Martynia  fragrans. 
Didiscus  casruleus. 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum- 
Nemophila  discoidalis. 
Podotheca  capitata. 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii. 
Finest  German  Asters. 


Phlox  Drummondi. 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor. 
Nemesia  fiorabunda. 
Schizanthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock. 


A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  height, 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  principal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds, 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  April  4. 

THE  FINEST  FUCHSIA~OF  THE  SEASON. 

R  NEWBERRY  has  a  great  aversion  to  the  system 
•  adopted  at  the  present  day  respecting  Fuchsia  Chal- 
lenging. R.  Newberry  intends  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  his 
"DELICATA"  at  the  shows  in  London,  and  if  any  of  the 
Challenging  Fuchsias  beat  it  in  colour  or  beauty,  he  will  pay 
Five  Pounds  to  the  Benevolent  Society.  Strong  plants  in  May 
at  10s.  Gd.  Reference  or  Post-office  order  will  ensure  plants  by 
post.  Mr.  Glenny's  opinion— "  One,  if  not  the  very-  best 
Fuchsia  we  have  ever  seen." 

Upway  Nursery,  near  Dorchester,  April  4. 

NOW  READY"" 

MILLER'S    UNRIVALLED    SEEDLING 
VERBENAS. 


Sunbeam  . .        . .  5s.  Qd. 

Sappho 3    6 

Alba  purpurea  . .         ..3-   6 
Giantess 3.6 


Samye 7s.  Gd. 

Comet 7    6 

Coquette 5    0 

Turban 5    0 

The  set  for  11.  lis.  Gd. 

Gardeners'  Cltronide,  Aug.  30. — "J.  2.  :  Your  seedlings  are 
large  and  good  flowers.  'Comet,' French  white,  with  purple 
centre  ;  '  Samye,'  pink,  with  a  blotch  of  light  purple  in  the 
centre,  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  distinct  flower." 

Gardeners*  Chronicle,  Sept.  6. — "  W.  M.  :  'Coquette,'  when 
fully  blown,  has  the  newly-opened  flowers  on  the  crown  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  pink  ;  while  those  below  are  nearly  white.  When 
bloomed  in  the  style  of  the  present  specimen  it  forms  a  very 
handsome  object.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the '  Comet,' 
which  is  large,  having  a  tinge  of  lilac  on  the  face  of  the  flower, 
which  is  ornamented  with  crimson,  purple  centre.  We  have 
lately  seen  one  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  not  quite  so  large 
and  distinct." 

IjxwI  Steward's  Journal,  Sept.  6. — "  Mr.  Miller  :  Your  seedlings 
are  very  good  ones,  and  possess  the  character  of  distinctness  ; 
the  blooms  and  trusses  are  large,  and  the  colours  pleasing.  We 
prefer  '  Coquette,'  a  delicate  pink,  with  deep  pink  eye;  and 
'  Samye,'  rather  deeper  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  in  the  dark 
colour  about  the  eye ;  the  others,  '  Turban,'  deep  pink,  with 
rose  eye,  and  '  Sunbeam,'  rose  colour,  are  less  novel,  though 
equally  good  in  other  respects." 

Gardeners1  Gazette,  Oct.  4. — "Mr.  Miller:  All  are  pretty  be- 
cause of  the  dark  eyes,  but  '  Comet '  is  by  far  the  best  in  all 
qualities  ;  '  Samye '  is  the  next  best,  and  '  Coquette '  third." 

Floricultural  Cabinet  Noo. — "  W.  M.  :  The  Verbenas  are  very 
handsome,  and  distinct  from  any  we  have  seen." 

The  entirely  new  character  of  these  Verbenas,  the  mass  of 
first-rate  opinions  given  of  them  by  all  the  leading  Floricultural 
works,  and  the  numerous  orders  taken  for  them  when  in  flower, 
render  any  further  remarks  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
usual  allowance  when  three  sets  are  taken.  Descriptive  and 
priced  Lists  of  all  new  Seedlings  can  be  had  of  William  Mil- 
ler, Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea ;  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  —  Ornamental  Water-fowl,  Black 
Swans,  White  do. ;  Egyptian,  Canada,  China,  Barnacle,  Brent, 
Bean,  and  Laughing  Geese  ;  Pintail,  Widgeon,  Gargany,  and 
Common  Teal ;  Labrador,  Shoveller,  Gold-eyed  tufted,  Dun 
Diver,  Carolina,  and  Call  Ducks,  &c. :  pinioned  and  domes- 
ticated. Great  variety  of  Poultry,  Pea-fowl,  die. — And  3, 
Halfmoon-passage,  Gracechurch-street.    China  Pigs. 


\/5  ESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  and  CO.,  Seedsmen  and 
LvJt    Florists,   156,  Cheapside,   opposite  St.  Paul's,  London, 
give  the  following  prices  of  their  Potatoes,  free  from  disease: 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  . .  ..7s.  per  bushel. 

Chapmans,  ditto  ..  ...  ..     7s.  „ 

Shaws  (round)       . .  . .  . .     7s.  „ 

See   our   SEED    CATALOGDE  in   "Paxton's   Magazine  of 
Botany,"     "  The  Horticultural  Magazine,"    "  Gardener  and 
Practical  Florist,"    and    "  Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet," 
for  February  last.     Experienced  Gardeners  recommended. 
156,  Cheapside,  opposite  St.  Paul's,  London. 


JOHN  WALLACE,  Gabriel's-hill,  Maidstone,  has 
«J  still  a  good  Stock  of  the  Perpetual  TREE  VIOLET,  to 
dispose  of  at  5s.  per  dozen.  The  plants  raised  last  summer, 
and  are  now  growing  in  the  open  air.  These  will  make  fine 
plants  for  flowering  next  autumn  and  winter. — Apply,  as  above, 
or  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden. 


i  i  EQUINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARGEST 
VT  AND  FINEST  BREED  IN  THE  KINGDOM.  This 
large,  beautiful,  and  scarce  variety  (precisely  the  colour  of  the 
hare)  has  great  length  and  depth  of  carcase,  great  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears,  and  weighs,  when  at  matur- 
ity, from  16  to  17  lbs.  Are  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  common 
or  wild  rabbit ;  from  one  to  two  months  old,  12s.  per  pair  ; 
three  to  four  months,  18s.  Free  to  London. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING-PAPER.— 
Two  years  having  now  elapsed  since  this  PAPER  was 
first  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Public,  it  is  now  in  general 
use  amongst  Botanists,  andis  allowed  by  all  to  be  far  superior 
to  everything  previously  employed  for  drying  Specimens  of 
Plants.  It  preserves  form  and  colour  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  has  also  the  advantage  of  rapidly  absorbing 
moisture,  thereby  obviating,  in  most  instances,  the  necessity 
*of  a  change  of  sheets  whilst  the  plants  are  being  dried,  and 
consequently  effecting  a  saving  of  the  vast  amount  of  trouble 
attending  the  use  of  ordinary  paper.  It  is  also  stout  and 
durable,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  best  paper  that  can  be  employed. 

The  following  eminent  Botanists  have  kindly  allowed  the 
use  of  their  names  as  strongly  recommending  it : — Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  Dr.  Linulet, 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  London ;  Dr.  Balfoub, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Mb. 
Babington,  Author  of  the  admirable  "Manual  of  British 
Botany  ;"  Me.  "Watson,  Author  of  the  "  New  Botanist's  Guidey" 
«tc.  ifcc. 
The  following  are  the  sizes  in  which  the  Paper  is  prepared  : — 

16  by  lu  iuches,  folded 15s.  per  Ream. 

lSbyll      „  '        „      18s. 

20  by  12      „  „      21s. 

20  by  1G      „  „      28s.        „ 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  &  T.  Bentall,  Halstead, 
Essex ;  E.  Newman,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate  (sole 
Agent  for  London) ;  G.  Davet,  Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H. 
Whitsiore,  Market-street,  Manchester ;  R.  T.  M'Lntosh, 
Florist,  North  St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh. 

Botanists  residing  in  the  country  can  be  supplied  through 
any  respectable  Stationer  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

EANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats,  and  Chairs. 

Garden  Scrapers        i  Pruning  Bills 
Grape  Gatherers  and  j       „       Knives,  va- 

Scissors  j    rious 

Gravel    Rakes   and        ,,        Saws 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders, various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engiues 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
, ,     Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumi  gators 

Galvanic-  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 

„       Loops 
„        Rollers 


and 


Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain,  &c. 


Scissors 
„        Shears 
Rakes   in  great  va- 
riety 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 
'Switch  Hooks 


Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools  Thistle  Hooks 


Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
"Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed        Extractors 

and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths' Sets  ofTools 


Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink. 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machines 

Pick  Axes 

Potatoe  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge.  ^_ 

~H6RTICULTURAL~TOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

GREEN  aind  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Ironmongers,  36,  King  William  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  YeUoley's  Patent  Garden  Fork,  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplanting  Tools, 
Jointed  Hothouse  Syringes,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons"  &c.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every  Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 


I 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITIONS  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  pre. 
sent  season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  SATURDAYS, 
viz.,  May  9,  June  13,  and  July  11  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  21, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  Privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
—The  EXHIBITIONS  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society  will 
will  take  place  on 

Wednesday:,  Mat  20th. 

Wednesday,  June  3rd. 

"Wednesday,  Jolt  1st. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  1000Z.  for  PLANTS,  FLOWERS, 

and  FRUIT,  will  be  competed  for. 

Tickets  tor  admission  may  be  had  at  the  Gardens,  by  pre- 
senting an  order  signed  by  a  Fellow  or  Member  of  the  Society  ; 
price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  May  9th,  4s.,  after  that  day  Os., 
except  on  the  day  of  Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s.  6d.  each. 
Fellows  are  privileged  to  take  30  Tickets  at  one  time  for 
51.  5s.  until  May  9th. 

The  Exhibitions  will  be  wholly  under  cover,  connected  with 
a  gate  at  the  north  side  of  the  Garden.  The  gates  open  at 
2  o'clock. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,   or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  and  CO.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  he  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

21  years  old  ..         ..         .. 

3  „ 

4  ,,  

5  „  

6  „  ..         ...        

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine    . . 

„        „  1  foot 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  .* 

,,        ,,    4  to  5  inches 
„        ,,  18  inch,  fine  bushy  plant 
,,    Gerardiana,  2  years 
Abies  Khutrow,  2  years 
Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Bd.  to 
HI.  '2s.  per  plant. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  4, 


9s.  per  dozen. 
12s.  „ 

18s. 
30s. 

60s.  „ 

18s.  „ 

30s.  „ 

9s. 
18s. 

42s.  „ 

30s. 


W&t  (Srartrenerjs*  ©tjromcte. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tuesday,     April    ^Horticultural  ....        3  ,.„. 

r  I  Liunean  ....        8  p.m. 

Saturday,        —   11 — Royal  Botanio        ..."        4  p.m. 

Wednesday,    —  15 — Microscopical        .       .        .       .       s  r.u 

"  How  am  I  to  sow  my  flower-seeds  ?"  "  I  have 
had  some  beautiful  seeds  given  to  me,  but  I  have 
no  gardener,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them."  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my  gardener 
never  can  get  his  seeds  to  grow.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  "  "  How  deep,  sir,  would  you  advise  me  to 
bury  my  seeds  ?  " 

Such  are  the  sounds  of  woe  with  which  our  ears 
are  not  uncommonly  assailed.  That  information 
is  much  wanted  in  this  matter  is  most  certain  ;  that 
endless  mistakes  follow  in  the  train  of  all  vague  di- 
rections nobody  can  doubt ;  that  seed-sowing  does 
demand  some  "  knack "  and  practice  we  readily 
admit,  and  therefore  we  shall  on  this  occasion  utter 
no  vox  ambigua,  but  cut  the  matfer  short  by  say- 
ing, "  Don't  bury  your  seeds  at  all !  " 

We  can  quite  imagine  the  surprise  that  this  an- 
nouncement will  occasion  in  some  minds ;  but  we 
presume  to  hope  that  when  we  have  been  heard  to 
an  end,  the  recommendation  will  not  be  thought 
so  paradoxical  as  it  appears  to  be. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  ask  why  seeds  are 
buried  alive  under  clods  of  earth  ?  Does  Nature 
thus  inter  them  ?  And  if  so,  who  or  what  is  her 
grave-digger?  When  the  acorn  falls  it  has  no 
power  of  wriggling  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
when  the  Chickweed  scatters  its  tiny  seeds  they  lie 
and  grow  where  they  fall.  What  reasons,  then, 
can  gardeners  have  for  making  themselves  seminal 
sextons  ? 

"  Reasons  !  "  says  the  man  of  learning,  "  I  will 
give  you  fifty ;  firstly,  a  seed  must  have  darkness 
and  oxide  of  hydrogen  in  order  to  germinate  ;  under 
these  influences  its  C  combines  with  the  O  of  the 
latter,  and  forms  CO,  which  is  extricated  ;  then 
diastase  comes  into  pfay,  and  the  amylaceous  par- 
ticles are  saccharified  ;  thirdly"— but  hold — enough 
of  that.  "  Reasons  !  "  says  Mr.  Polyanthus,  the 
gardener.  "  Why  how  are  you  to  keep  the  birds  off  if 
you  do  not  bury  seeds  ?  or  the  mice  ?  or  such  ver- 
min. How  are  you  to  keep  them  moist  when  they 
first  chip  the  shell  ?  How  are  they  to  hold  to  the 
soil  when  they  have  got  a  root?  Reasons  enough 
are  these,  I  think." 

Certainly.  But,  then,  cannot  all  these  objects  be 
secured  by  other  means  than  burial  ?     Let  us  see. 

We  want  fine  dry  soil.  First  provide  that  ;  get 
the  ground  level,  and  press  it  gently  with  a  piece  of 
tile  or  glass.  If  it  contains  stones  or  clods  remove 
them.  If  your  seeds  are  very  small,  sift  over  it  a 
little  silver  sand,  or  peat;  ^upon  this  scatter  the 
seeds  thinly.  If  they  are  excessively  small  mix 
them  before  sowing  with  dry  sand  or  peat  in  order 


to  separate  them  ;  and  again  with  gentleness  press 
all  flat.  ' 

Then  provide  some  coarse  Moss — any  sort  will 
do  ;  but  Bog-moss  or  Sphagnum  is  the  best — hav- 
ing previously  soaked  it  in  boiling  water  to  kill  in- 
sects or  their  eggs. 
Press    it   till   its 
wetness     is     ex- 
changed for  damp- 
ness,   and    then, 
while  warm,  scat- 
ter it  loosely  over 
the  seeds.    Press 
it    down,    invert 
over  the  Moss  a 

common  garden-pot,  lay  a  tile  on  the  hole,  and  the 
operation  is  performed. 

But  the  little  apparatus  thus  contrived  must  be 
watched.  In  a  day  or  two  lift  up  the  pot,  raise  the 
Moss,  and  examine  the  seeds.  If  the  Moss  is  dry, 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen,  again  damp  it  with 
warm  water.  If  all  is  still,  have  patience.  Thus 
go  on  until  you  find  your  seeds  beginning  to  grow. 
Then  remove  the  tile  from  the  hole  in  your  pot, 
and  leave  them  for  another  day.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  you  will  possibly  find  that  the  seeds  have 
grown  much  more  ;  if  so,  take  away  a  part  of  the 
Moss,  so  as  to  give  the  young  things  more  air  and 
light.  The  next  day,  raise  the  pot  on  one  side,  so 
as  to  open  it  to  the  south.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  stone  placed  beneath  its  front  edge  ;  but  do  not 
raise  it  all  round,  because  if  you  do  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  setting  over  your  seedlings  and  through 
the  hole  in  the  pot  will  chill  them.  As  soon  as  you 
find  the  seedlings  green  and  plump  and  stout,  the 
Moss  may  be  entirely  removed  and  the  pot  raised 
higher.  And  very  soon  that,  too,  may  be  quite 
dispensed  with,  unless  there  are  frosts  at  night,  or 
bitter  dry  easterly  winds  by  day.  In  the  former 
case,  replace  the  pot  every  night  and  take  it  off  again 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  wise  to  place  a 
little  screen  between  the  plants  and  the  wind.  For 
this  purpose  a  pantile  is  a  capital  thing,  but  a  piece 
of  board,  or  any  such  matter,  will  do. 

In  this  way  you  secure  all  that  you  want  in  order 
to  get  a  hardy  seed  to  grow: — Darkness,  moisture, 
air,  warmth ;  and  afterwards  moisture,  air,  light, 
and  shelter. 

Let  no  one  say  that  large  seeds  cannot  thus  be 
raised.  The  finest  Oaks  spring  from  Acorns 
dropped  in  the  forest  and  covered  by  a  few  leaves. 
The  Sycamore,  the  Ash,  the  Beech,  the  Horse 
Chesnut  will  all  sow  themselves  wherever  their 
seeds  can  stick  to  the  ground  until  a  coverlet  of 
leaves  is  moistened  by  an  April  shower  and  warmed 
by  an  April  sun.  Neither  have  such  seeds  any 
difficulty  in  steadying  themselves  by  their  roots  ;  a 
long  fang  is  driven  by  vital  impulse  into  the  earth, 
and  it  is  to  that,  and  not  to  a  bit  of  the  buried  neck 
of  the  stem  that  the  seedling  trusts  for  support  and 
nourishment. 

We  will  only  add  one  word.  Those  who  have 
ever  attempted  to  sow  seeds  upon  rockwork,  know 
to  their  cost  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make  such 
seeds  take  root.  The  method  now  proposed 
answers  the  end  completely,  and  it  is  the  only  plan 
which,  in  difficult  cases,  does  succeed.  Experto 
crede  Roberto. 


The  sale  of  Orchids  from  Guatemala  which  we 
lately  announced,  has  just  taken  place,  and  the  lots 
have  produced  very  large  sums.  We  can  now 
state  that  a  further  supply  from  the  same  country 
has  since  arrived,  and  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer 
soon  after  Easter.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the 
present  consignment  is  again  in  excellent  order,  and 
includes  a  new  Peristeria,  from  a  district  into  which 
neither  Mr.  Hartweg  nor  Mr.  Skinner  were  able 
to  penetrate,  together  with  large  masses  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  and  Lffilia 
superbiens. 

A  few  nights  since  Sir  James  Graham  produced 
to  the   House   of   Commons  the  following  official 
Irish  return  :  — 

Number  of  Electoral  IHvisions  in  which  the  annexed  Proportions  of 
the  Potato  Crop  were  returned  lost,  condensed  from  Constabulary 
Reports  of  January  15,  1846  : — 

Between  8-10ths  and  9-10ths  . .  . .         8 

„        7-10ths  and  S-10ths  . .  . .        97 

„        6-10ths  and  7-10ths  . .  . .      124 

„        5-10ths  and  6-10ths  ..  ..        11 

,,        4-10ths  and  o-lotbs  ..  ..      640 

„        3-10ths  and  4-10ths  . .  613 

„        2-10ths  and  3-10ths  . .  . .       283 

„        l-10th    and  2-10ths  . .  . .      156 

Not  exceeding  l-10th  ...  ..  ..113 

No  loss    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  9 

Not  returned         . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

2052 

This  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  amount  of  loss 
in  the  crop  as  being  about  8500  out  of  every  20,000 
bushels.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  that  noble  frankness  which, 
no  less  than  his  illustrious  deeds,  has  won  for  him 


the  affection  as  well  as  admiration  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  is  reported  to  have  stated  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  in 
November  last  doubted  the  extent  the  evil  would 
reach  :  he  was  sorry  now  to  say  that  those  who 
were  of  a  different  opinion  then  were  entirely  right, 
— while  those  who  did  not  think  the  evil  would  be 
of  such  magnitude  were  entirely  wrong,  and-  he  was 
one  of  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  made  in  the"  begin- 
ning of  November  last  by  Professors  Playfair  and 
Lindley,  when  they  staled  that  in  their  opinion 
one-half  of  the  Irish  crop  was  either  lost,  or  unfit 
for  human  food.  The  best  of  all  proofs  in  such  a 
case  is  to  be  obtained  by  time,  and  time  alone.  It 
now  turns  out  that  the  proof  is  ample,  and  that  the 
charges  of  great  exaggeration  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Shaw  have  ventured  to  make, 
fall  to  the  ground. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  ihat  the  loss  of  the  Irish 
crop  is  proved  to  be  one-half.  It  is,  in  fact,  proved 
by  later  returns  to  be  much  more — but,  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  misrepresentation,  except  from  crazy 
partisans,  we  shall  take  it  at  only  half.  And  now 
let  us  ask  those  who  complain  of  the  undue  import- 
ance that  we  give  to  the  Potato  question,  whether 
they  have  any  notion  of  what  half  the  Irish  Potato 
crop  amounts  to?  In  the  absence  of  better  evidence, 
we  have  formerly  estimated  the  quantity  of  land 
under  Potatoes  in  Ireland  at  800,000  acres,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  may  be  taken  at  6,400,000  tons. 
Half  this  will  be  found,  by  a  little  calculation,  after 
deducting  75  per  cent,  for  water  or  waste,  to  be 
1,767,000,000  pounds,  which  are  equal  to  3,61-2,900 
quarters  of  corn,  of  62  lbs.  to  the  bushel !  And  if 
we  take  the  value  of  this  to  be  represented  by  the 
lowest  grain  now  in  the  market,  the  loss  will  be 
equal  to  at  least  as  many  pounds  sterling. 

If,  then,  the  loss  to  Ireland  is  called  3,500,000/., 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  much  the  total  loss 
will  have  been  when  the  destruction  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  taken  into  account.  To 
place  the  latter  at  1,500,000/.  is  no  very  ex- 
travagant assumption  ;  and  if  so,  this  country  has 
lost  five  millions  of  money  by  the  Potato  murrain. 
But  all  Potato  land  might  have  grown  Wheat  ;  and 
if  in  this  computation  we  exchange  the  price  of 
inferior  Oats  for  good  Wheat,  we  shall  double  the 
amount  of  loss.  May  we  now  inquire,  how  the  coun- 
try is  to  bear  such  prodigious  waste,  and  whether 
there  is  any  common  sense  in  pretending  that  dangers 
are  exaggerated,  until  a  new  crop  of  Potatoes  shall 
have  been  planted,  and  a  second  five  or  ten  millions 
have  followed  the  first  to  destruction. 

Granting  that  the  Irish  Potato-fields  do  not 
amount  to  800,000  acres  ;  granted  that  they  are  but 
half  so  much — and  we  do  not  pretend  that  a  rough 
estimate  is  a  guide  to  be  relied  upon — still,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  loss  to  1,500,000/.  or 
2,000,000/.,  the  misfortune  is  fearful  beyond  all 
power  of  description  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  the  Culture  of  Annuals From  the  numerous 

advertisements  of  annual  flower  seeds,  we  may  pre- 
sume there  are  vast  numbers  of  buyers,  and  when  the 
beauty  of  this  extensive  tribe  is  considered,  we  cannot 
wonder  this  should  be  the  case.  To  depreciate  Annuals 
would,  indeed,  be  a  tasteless  and  a  hopeless  task,  since 
they  are  worthy  the  best  treatment,  and  are  of  such 
essential;' service  in  most  gardens.  My  object  will 
rather  be  to  direct  and  regulate,  and  not  to  discourage 
the  growth  of  Annuals.  1  shall  therefore  make  some 
general  remarks  of  annual  flowers  themselves,  and  then 
lay  down  a  few  rules  for  their  successful  culture. 

In  gardens  of  great  extent,  there  is  a  capacity  for 
growing  almost  everything  to  advantage.  Some  plants 
are  attractive  anywhere  ;  others  make  the  best  appear- 
ance in  situations  where  a  close  inspection  is  possible  ; 
but  many  are  not  fit  for  confined  situations,  and  when 
they  are  admired  it  is  confessed  that  "  distance  gives 
enchantment  to  the  view."  The  common  Sunflower  is 
ungainly  and  awkward  in  a  little  suburban  garden,  but 
it  tells  well  in  a  plantation,  or  when  it  can  be  seen  afar 
off.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Orange  Erysimum  ; 
its  colour  renders  it  invaluable  when  grown  in  clumps 
for  general  effect,  but  how  miserable  it  looks  when 
found  in  a  small  mixed  flower-bed  ?  In  growing 
Annuals,  therefore,  their  size  and  habits  should  be 
diligently  studied,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  garden 
which  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  If  this  rule  is 
neglected,  Amateurs  will  be  disappointed  when  they 
purchase  seeds  which  may  have  been  justly  commended. 
When  grown  and  in  flower,  it  may  be  "true  they  are 
individually  beautiful,  but  they  may  not  be  in  keeping 
with  objects  around  them.  Great  care  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  selection,  if  the  time  and  money  of  the 
amateur  are  not  to  be  wasted. 

For  small  gardens,  shrubby  and  compact  greenhouse 
plants  which  do  well  in  the  open  ground  in  our  summers 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  many  Annuals.  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
&c,  may  be  preserved  with  ease  through  the  winter, 
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and  by  careful  management  may  be  turned  out  in  May 
and  June  in  a  bloomiug  condition.  Every  observer  of 
gardens  must  see  the  vast  superiority  in  point  of  beauty 
and  finish  which  these  exotics  possess  over  most 
Annuals.  If,  then,  you  are  limited  for  room,  select 
only  those  annual  flowers  which  grow  compactly,  and 
which  continue  long  in  bloom.  The  Mesembryan- 
themums  are  admirable  in  these  respects,  but  they 
require'  more  sun  than  we  generally  get  in  England. 
However,  I  cannot  recommend  the  sorts  to  be  preferred, 
since  tastes  so  much  differ.  Some  seedsmen  send  out 
catalogues,  which  give  the  heights,  times  of  flowering, 
colours,  &c.  of  all  the  seeds  they  sell ;  and  the  amateur 
will  do  well  to  use  one.  That  published  by  Carter,  of 
Holborn,  is  admirably  arranged,  and  I  only  discharge  a 
debt  of  gratitude  when  I  confess  how  serviceable  it  has 
often  been  to  myself. 

Annuals  should  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  peculiarities.  They  are  generally  planted 
too  closelv,  ami  thus  their  beauty  is  not  seen.  As  to 
the  method  of  raising  them,  I  would  decidedly  recom- 
mend a  seedbed  for  most  varieties,  in  preference  to 
sowing  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  Many  sorts 
are  too  tender  for  early  sowing.  Then  insects  torment 
you;  for  if  your  stock  is  dispersed  through  the  borders, 
you  cannot  keep  your  eye  ou  the  scattered  portions  as 
you  can  when  it  is  together  in  a  bed.  Besides,  trans- 
planting is,  in  most  cases,  an  advantage,  and  secures 
greater  vigour  to  the  plant,  provided  it  is  properly  done. 
Raise  your  seeds,  then,  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  when 
they  are  developed  in  strong  plants,  remove  them  to 
their  destined  quarters.  When  you  are  anxious  to  have 
them  flower  early,  or  where  the  seedlings  are  impatient 
of  removal,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  them  when  only  half 
an  inch  high  into  small  pots,  two  or  three  in  a  pot.  You 
can  then  get  them  forward  in  a  frame,  and  turn  them 
out  when  frosts  are  over,  without  the  plants  receiving 
the  slightest  check. 

There  is  an  Annual,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of,  I  mean  the  Phlox  Drummondi.  Its 
habit  of  growth  makes  it  very  desirable  for  small  gar- 
dens, as  it  is  compact,  and  may  be  pegged  down  with 
advantage.  Its  varied  shades  of  crimson  are  truly 
gorgeous  when  seen  in  masses.  It  continues  in  flower 
very  late,  and  a  slight  frost  will  not  much  injure  it.  Sow 
the  seed  now.  Sixpenny-worth  will  stock  a  large  garden. 
By  adopting  the  plan  of  potting  the  seedlings,  by  June 
you  will  have  a  supply  of  bushy  plants,  which  will  im- 
mediately flower  and  continue  gay  till  October  or 
November. — H.  B. 


SELECT  PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  IN 

FLOWER  GARDENS. 
A  well  arranged  flower-garden  constitutes  the 
nullum,  in  parvo  of  floriculture,  the  principal  object 
being  to  produce  the  highest  ornamental  effect  in  the 
mos° limited  space.  The  perfect  cultivation  of  plants 
consists  in  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  flowers 
from  the  greatest  extent  of  growth  of  which  the  plants 
are  capable,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  flower-buds,  or  by  removing  the  latter  when  pre- 
maturely formed. 

A  premature  disposition  to  form  flower-buds  arises 
from  either  of,  or  a  combination  of,  the  following 
causes  : — - 

1st.  From  an  exhausted  and  attenuated  state  of 
growth,  in  those  plants  from  which  they  are  multiplied. 
2d.  From  an  excessive  but  necessary  stimulus  of 
growth  given  to  all  young  plants,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  required  for  their  natural 
conditions  of  growth. 

3d.  From  the  opposite  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture  to  which  young  plants  are  necessarily  subject, 
by  being  retained  in  small  pots. 

4th.  From  a  neglect  of  checking  attenuated  growth 
at  stated  periods,  equal  to  their  rapid  formation  of 
flower-buds. 

5th.  From  the  absence  of  a  greater  stimulus  to  robust 
growth,  an  efficient  method  of  potting,  and  a  modi- 
fied exposure  to  light,  air,  &c,  and  the  restriction  of 
their  growth. 

Free  growth,  adaptation  to  common  soils,  profusion 
and  continuance  of  bloom,  ready  increase,  and  sufficient 
hardihood  to  withstand  cold,  by  the  protection  of  a  pit, 
or  frame,  with  external  covering,  are  the  most  desirable 
qualities  in  plants  for  ornamental  effect  in  flower-beds. 
Amongst  those  which  possess  peculiar  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  the  varieties  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c, 
perhaps  there  are  none  which  answer  more  fully  to  the 
features  described  than  Lobelia  Erinus,  and  its  varieties, 
of  which,  L.  Erinus  grandiflora  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable.  It  is  distinguished  from  others  by 
its  more  compact,  perennial,  and  branching  habit,  and 
thickly  set  flowers  of  a  rich  ultra-marine  blue.  Its 
prolific  and  decumbent  growth  render  it  superior  to  all 
others  for  cultivation  in  large  masses,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  summer-edging  to  parterres  or 
borders,  when  the  extremities  of  its  shoots  are  uni- 
formly shortened  at  stated  periods,  in  order  to  induce 
a  close  growth.  It  is  also  very  useful  for  table  speci- 
mens in  pots,  or  sculptured  vases,  or  for  square  slate 
boxes,  to  be  placed  on  the  ascending  steps  to  drawing- 
room  entrances.  For  marginal  effect  to  sloping  banks, 
or  along  the  base  of  ornamental  rock-work,  it  may 
also  be  planted  with  effect.  It  forms  a  succession  of 
autumn  bloom  after  the  beautiful  Mesembry anthem ura 
tricolor,  and  Portulaca  splendens,  and  looks  well  in 
front  of  borders  of  herbaceous  perennials. 

The  following  Jpractical  illustration  will  show  the 


result  of  obtaining  a  prolonged  accumulating  vigour  of 
growth  previous  to  the  season  of  bloom. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  four  vigorous  young  plants,  in 
3J  inch  pots,  from  cuttings  of  the  same  year  (forming 
premature  flower-buds  at  the  time),  were  removed  from  a 
cold  frame,  and  shifted  to  pots  of  6  in.  diameter,  prepa- 
ratory to  their  next  final  potting.     The  proportions  and 
kinds  of  soils  used  were,  one-half  friable,  sandy,  yellow 
loam,  with  three   remaining  parts   of  partially   dried, 
highly  fermented  manure,  in  a  pulverized  state,  and 
one  part  of  sandy  heath-mould,  adding  about  one-sixth 
of  white  sand  to  the  whole.    A  heavy  stratum  of  partially 
dried,  coarse  manure  of  similar  quality,  selected  imme- 
diately from  a  large  heap,  was  placed  as  sub-drainage 
over  the  potsherds.     The  plants  were  placed  upon  the 
front  platform  of  a  forcing-house  (west  aspect),  with 
exposure   to   bright  light,  in   a  temperature    varying 
from  70Q  by  day  to  55°  by  night.     The  first  removal  of 
the  premature  flower-buds  was  made  a  fortnight  after 
the  plants  had  been  potted,  by  uniformly  cutting  off  the 
extremities  of  the  principal  shoots,  or  stems,  three  or 
four  joints  shorter,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  proportion 
to  their  vigour.     As  the  plants  advanced  in  growth,  a 
uniform  position  of  the  stem  was  secured  by  placing 
small  temporary  stakes  against  the  curve  of  each,  with- 
out tying.     The  plants  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  second  week  in  June,  at  which  period  they  were 
shifted  to  pots  of  9,  12,  and  13  inches  diameter,  using 
similar   soil   as  before,  but  adding  a  heavier  interme- 
diate stratum  of  dry,  coarse  manure,  firmly  pressed ; 
and  promiscuous  flakes  of  the  same  material  was  inter- 
mixed, or   progressively   added   with   the   compost  in 
potting.     After  this  operation,  the  plants  remained  a 
week  in  the  forcing-house,  and  from  thence  were  re- 
moved to  a  cold  frame  (south  aspect),  appropriated  to 
similar  plants,  where  a  temperature  was  maintained, 
when  practicable,  of  65°  by  day  and  55°  by  night. 

Growth  was  induced  during  the  day  by  tilting  the 
lights  sideways  a  few  inches,  with  a  slight  shade  from 
excessive  sunlight  until  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  on  the  re- 
moval of  which,  an  increase  of  air  was  given  until 
three.  They  were  then  fully  exposed  by  drawing  off 
the  lights  for  half  an  hour,  to  promote  a  free  evapora- 
tion, after  which  the  plants  were  watered,  and  re- 
mained exposed  until  the  foliage  was  partially  dried, 
and  in  this  state  the  frames  were  closed.  For  the 
morning  treatment,  air  was  given  early  by  moving  the 
lights  downward  from  the  back  9  to  12  inches,  for  an 
hour  after  which  the  plants  were  again  fully  exposed 
for  the  same  period,  and  about  8  o'clock  they  were  re- 
closed  for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  brightness 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  full  exposure  of  the  plants, 
and  admission  of  air,  was  .regulated  by  the  variations 
of  the  external  temperature. 

Durin"  the  progressive  growth  of  the  plants,  from 
the  first  week  in  May  until  the  second  week  in  July, 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  were  uniformly  cut  shorter 
at  four  stated  periods.  By  thus  retarding  the  forma- 
tion of  flower-buds  until  a  definite  period,  a  dense  and 
accumulated  vigour  of  growth  was  obtained  in  each 
plant,  varying  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,without 
any  apparent  tendency  to  bloom.  From  the  above 
period  in  July  the  plants  were  gradually  exposed,  and 
finally  placed  upon  an  east  border,  and  each  pot  was 
placed  within  a  pan  to  admit  an  occasional  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots.  In  this  position,  throughout  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October,  they  excited  general  ad- 
miration by  their  brilliant  effect,  being  thickly  studded 
with  thousands  of  lovely  blue  blossoms,  so  numerous 
that,  to  a  stranger,  would  imply  a  very  limited  dura- 
tion, but  which  were  kept  up  in  a  repeated  succession 
for  the  above  period.  The  four  specimens  were  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  ;  of  the  two  largest, when  in  mature  growth, 
one  was  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  other  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  they  were  sold  at  5.v.  and  7*.  each  !  The 
finest  of  these  plants  formed  one  of  a  collection  (ad- 
verted to  in  a  previous  Paper)  chosen  to  ornament  her 
Majesty's  dining-table  at  Windsor  Castle. —  William 
Wood,  Pine-apple-place. 


pelled  him  to  do  so  ;  I  simply  detailed  his  share  in  this 
discussion,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  others ;  I 
commented  on  the  effect  it  had  produced,  namely,  delay 
in  this  investigation,  but  it  was  with  no  wish  to  induce 
him  to  resume  the  discussion  against  his  will ;  he  states, 
that  the  opinion  he  formerly  entertained  against  the 
success  of  Polmaise  is  strengthened  from  the  discus- 
sions ;  and  from  an  example  he  has  frequently  examined, 
he  now  pronounces  it  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  old 
smoke  flue  !  but  he  subsequently  states,  that  what  is 
now  wanting,  is  a  trial,  to  see  what  the  system  can 
effect :  what  need  of  the  trial  may  I  ask  ?    If,  after  the 
lengthened  period  of  your  correspondent's  experience 
in  these  matters,  he  has  proved  Polmaise  a  failure,  it 
seems  strange  that  he  should  have  intended  not  to  inter- 
fere any  further  in  this  matter,  all  the  time  knowing 
that  he  had  a  proof  by  which  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  his  first  hostile  opinion.     I  hope  he  mil  excuse 
my  asking,  for  the  sake  of  the  number  of  your  readers 
who.  are  deeply   interested  in  this  subject,  the   same 
question  Mr.  Murray  asks,  namely,  "where"  it  was 
tried.     May  I  add,  how  long  2  when  2  and  could  your 
correspondent  procure  a  sight  of  the  failure  for  some 
of  those  persons  who  are  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
principles  of  this  system  have  been  carried  out  in  this 
alleged  failure  2     Mr.  Murray  has  detailed  his  success, 
let  the  failure  be  chronicled,  and  your  reader  judge  be- 
tween .     He  then  states,  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  calculate  the  relative  expense  of  the  two  systems  as 
to  their  first  erection  ;  he  does  not  give  the  calculation, 
but  only  the  result,  that  my  plan  is  far  more  expensive. 
I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry,  and  the  calculation 
consequent  on  this  I  will  endeavour  to  give,  and  having 
already  demolished  the  charge  against  Polmaise  being 
wasteful  in  the  use,  having  fixed  that  waste  on  hot 
water,  I  will   show  a  like  waste  in  the  first  cost.     I 
presume  we  have  a  stove  house  and  adjoining  chamber 
for  each  apparatus,  that  each  requires  ash  and  fire  doors, 
fire  bars,  check  cistern,  fire  bricks,  &c,  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  separate  charges  to  heat  this  house  up  to 
a  stove  temperature  ?  say  it  is  30  feet  by  1 8. 

POLMAISE.  £. 

500  extra  bricks  for  hollow  floor  supports,  drains,  &c.    1    ■> 

i  inch  iron  plate,  6  ft.  by  5,  at  15s.  per  cwt 

Small  boiler  to  produce  moisture  

Pipe  to  gutter  

Iron  gutter  with  cover,  6  yards 


4    0 

2  0 
0  10 

3  0 

Wooden  screen,  with  perforated  zinc 1  10 

Extra  cost  of  laying  hollow  floor  1  10 

Stone  slab 0  10 


£14    0 

0 

£.    s. 

7  10 
23    8 

d. 

0 
0 

POLMAISE  HEATING. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  latest  objections  made 
to  the  Polmaise  system  of  Heating,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact,  that  among 
its  various  opponents,  no  one  has  yet  attacked  the  great 
principles  on  which  I  believe  it  rests,  on  which  I  have 
defended  it,  and  on  which  I  augur  its  success ;  the  struc- 
ture is  assailed,  the  foundation  is  left  in  peace.  When, 
however,your  correspondent  of  the  2 1  st  ult.  stated,  that  he 
also  aspired  to  the  same  investigation  of  this  system 
with  myself  (my  expressed  object  being  to  trace  step  by 
step  the  accordance  of  this  system  with  nature  and  philo- 
sophy), I  'naturally  expected  to  find  its  principles 
assailed,  to  see  at  least  an  attempt  made  to  show  that 
the  laws  I  had  stated,  as  regulating  the  diffusion  of  heat 
through  different  media,  were  untrue  ;  that  the  argu- 
ments I  had  founded  on  them  were  untenable,  and  the 
conclusion  I  had  drawn  from  them  were  consequently 
erroneous.  I  might  well  expect  from  such  a  declara- 
tion, to  find  the  ground  disputi  d  step  by  step,  but  the 
investigation  ceased  with  the  aspiration ;  the  ground  is 
changed  from  the  high  one  of  the  principles,  to  the 
lower  one  of  the  detail,  and  here  I  propose  to  follow 
your  correspondent,  still  maintaining,  however,  that 
though  one  person  cannot  see  that  the  system  is  natural  or 
philosophical,  and  though  another  doubts  it,  no  one  has 
fairly  attempted  to  prove  that  the  arguments  on  which 
I  have  supported  this  system  are  unsound. 

Your  correspondent  states,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  interfere  more  in  this  question,  but  that  I  com- 


HOT  WATER. 
Boiler     (various   prices)     taking   the   medium   of 

different  makers,  say    ..        

104  yards  of  iron  pipe,  at  4f.,6d.  per  yard 

£30  18     0 
Means  for  diffusing  moisture  extra. 

The  first  expences  of  Polmaise  may  be  economised 
by  many  contrivances  ;  moisture  may  be  produced 
in  a  much  more  economical  way,  but  the  hot  water 
must  be  confined  in  iron  pipes  and  heated  in  an  ex- 
pensive boiler.  The  simple  truth  I  believe  to  be  this, 
that  whatever  the  pipes  cost,  that  is  the  extra  expense 
of  water  over  air  heating. 

Your  correspondent  then  revives  the  question  of  its 
efficiency.  How  far  this  had  already  been  proved,  I 
may  leave  to  your  readers  to  judge  ;  but  I  should  think, 
after  Mr.  Murray's  letter  of  March  28,  stating  that  a 
Scotch  church  was  heated  in  a  winter  night  up  to  75°,  that 
there  was  not.  more  than  5°  difference  at  different 
points  of  the  building,  no  oce  will  again  question  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  at  Polmaise  ;  and  thus  your 
correspondent's  objections  to  hot  air  coming  in  at  the 
back  or  the  end  are  disposed  of  in  a  most  complete  and 
summary  manner.  Fowler's  thermosiphon  may  have 
failed  ;  Hayden's  Polmaise  did  not,  but  has  survived  the 
"fatal  error." 

I  am  next  asked,  how  the  air  of  a  house  is  ren- 
dered impure  by  a  hot-water  apparatus  2  I  never 
stated  it  to  be  so,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  rendered  im- 
pure by  the  vegetable  life  within  it,  and  that  if  that 
vegetation  is  to  flourish  fresh  air  must  be  admitted  ; 
and  Mr.  Ayres  states,  in  support  of  this,  that  but  for 
the  expense  of  fuel,  he  would  always  keep  the  ventila- 
tion open  ;  if  it  be  otherwise,  we  had  better  construct 
our  houses  on  the  principle  of  a  Ward's  case.  The 
next  objection  I  have  to  notice  is  the  enquiry,  what 
should  I  do  if  the  fire  went  out,  with  a  house  full  of 
Grapes,  and  the  outside  temperature  at  zero  2  I  reply 
that  mechanism  is  now  so  perfect,  that  it  is  at  our 
option  to  let  out  the  fire  ;  but  even  should  such  an  acci- 
dent occur,  I  maintain  that  in  the  hot  chamber  would 
be  a  reservoir  of  heat  quite  equal  to'that  of  the  water  ; 
let  your  readers  remember  that  the  hot  chamber  and 
furnace  are  the  boiler  of  the  Polmaise  system  ;  that  the 
currents  would  still  flow  long  after  the  fire  went  out,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  besides,  the  great  re- 
servoir of  heat  is  not  in  the  water,  but  in  the  tempera- 
ture existing  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  fire  expires, 
and  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  for  this  to  cool  down 
to  a  dangerous  point ;  in  fact  this  is  the  real  point  of 
safety,  and  attaches  equally  to  both  systems  ;  and  finally 
I  reply,  that  I  should  be  better  off  with  the  fire  out  than 
with  a  split  boiler  on  a  winter's  night,  for  I  could  relight 
the  oue  but  not  heat  the  other.  And  lastly,  your  cor- 
respondent wonders  how  I  can  possibly  think  this 
system  likely  to  supersede  others.  When  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so  are  refuted  I  will  alter  my  opinion.  His 
concluding  remark,  casting  a  slur  upon  the  researches 
of  scientific  men,  it  can  do  no  good  to  notice. 

The  next  opponent  states,  that  truth  is  not  served  by 
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the  course  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  Polmaise.     I 
deny  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  defects  of  the  hot- 
water  system,  and  I  appeal  to  the  returns  of  last  week  ; 
as   to  what  is  claimed    for    the  new  system,  it  is  a 
fair  trial ;  and,  to  insure  this,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
advantages  it  has  displayed,  hut  more  especially  what 
we  may  expect  from  it,  considering  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  ;  and  I  reassert,  that  the  hot-water 
system  is  unnatural,  unphilosophical,  and  comparatively 
inefficient  and  expensive.     I  would  not  wish  to  induce 
any  person  to  pull  down  their  hot-water  apparatus,  but 
I  would  induce  them  to  pause  before  erecting  another, 
and  I  have  given  them  facts  and  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Your  correspondent  sees  no  nearer  approach  to  Nature 
in  one  system  than  in  the  other  ;  I   can  only  reply  that 
I  find  no  iron  pipes  full  of  water  passing  up  into  the 
atmosphere,  but  I  do  find  the  earth's  atmosphere  pass- 
ing in  successive  currents  over  the  hottest  portion  ot  the 
earth's  surface,  that  surface  having  been  heated  by  the 
direct  process  of  radiation.   Aerial  currents  passing  over 
a  body  heated  by  radiation  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  heating,  both  in  nature  and  Pol- 
maise.     Your  correspondent  says,  that    atmospheric 
moisture  is  equally  well  provided  for  in  the  one  system 
as  the  other  ;  considering  the  element  employed  in  the 
hot-water  system,  it  would   be  strange   if  otherwise. 
Your  correspondent  cannot  understand  the  diffusion  of 
the  heat  ;  but  if  he  will  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which 
heat  is  diffused  through  a  liquid,  and  then  consider 
with  what  infinitely  greater  rapidity  it  is  diffused  through 
a.  gas  ;  if  he  will  only  fancy  the  circulating  liquid  of  the 
one  system  turned  into  the  circulating  gas  of  the  other, 
he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  diffusion  of  the 
heat,  and  when  he  will  tell  me  how  often  every  particle 
of  water  passes  through  the  boiler,  I   will  also  tell  him 
how  often  every  particle  of  air  will  pass  through  the  cham- 
ber.   He  speaks  of  the  advantage  arising  from  the  slow 
transmission  of  caloric  ;  this  I  have  already  answered. 
He  next  inquires.,  if  one  fire  will  do  more  work  in  the 
one  system  than  in  the   other  ?   in  fact,  whether   the 
system  can  be  adapted  to  heat  two  houses  with  one  fire? 
There  seems  to  me  no  impediment,  and  I  look  upon  the 
working   economy  of  Polmaise  as  fully  proved.     But 
then  the  expense  of  my  own  plan  is  stated  as  equal  to 
hot  water.     It  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  state  the  actual  sum  paid 
for  heating  a  stove-house  with  hot  water  :  no  names 
need  be  mentioned.      Having  replied  to  your   corre- 
spondents, I  must  also  state  that  I  agree  with  them  in 
considering  that  the  thing  now  wanting  is,  not  discus- 
sion, but  actual  experiment,  with  a  view  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  principles.       One  object  I  had   in 
view   is   completed,  namely,  the    examination   of  the 
system  by  the  light  of  nature  and  science.     It  is  for 
your  readers  to  judge  how  far  they  think  such  exa- 
mination should  lead  them  to  fulfil  another  object — its 
actual  trial.     During  the  summer  I  propose  to  erect  a 
stove-house,  heated  according  to  my  own  plans,  at  page 
115,  with  this  exception,  that   I  shall  supply  the  fire 
with  air  from  without.     The  results  of  this  experiment, 
whether  favourable   or   otherwise,  I  will  faithfully  re- 
port in  your  columns  ;  but  I  trust  that  its  capabilities 
for  different  purposes  will  be  tested  by  others  far  better 
able  to  judge.     To  ascertain  what  it  is  really  capable 
of,  we   require   the  skill   of  the   first   horticulturists. 
Surely,  when  we  think  of  the  money,  time,  and  energy, 
they  often  expend  on  the  introduction  of  a  single  plant, 
a  system  of  heating  which  has  done  so  much,  and  pro- 
mises to  do  more,  will  not  be  suffered  by  them  to  go 
unexamined.      We  have  got  cheap  glass  ;  we  are  to 
have  cheap  timber.     Let  us  not  be  content  till  we  have 
a  cheap  mode  of  heating.     Had  I  not  so  important  an 
object  as  this  in  view,  1  should  apologise  for  the  large 
share  of  the  Chronicle  I  have  so  long  occupied.     Many 
of  your  readers,  perhaps,  loathe  both  Polmaise  and  Po- 
tatoes, and  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  notice  any 
further  communications  on  the  subject,  unless  they  re- 
late to  those  points  of  science  on  which  I  first  defended 
the  system.     Its  practical  difficulties,  experiment  will 
solve. — D.  B.  Meeke,  Holmsdale  House. 


dently  fully  understood  at  that  period  ;  let  us  not  o^r- 
look  them  now,  but  apply  them  in  conjunction  with  our 
more  extended  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
cultivation  which  has  been  effected  in  more  recent 
times.  Rely  upon  it,  this  root  will  liberally  reward  us 
for  all  the  care  we  may  bestow  upon  its  culture.  In 
many  instances  the  Artichoke  bed  in  this  country  is 
assigned  to  some  obscure  and  sunless  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  one  planting  often  suffices  for  a 
generation;  like  the  Horse-radish  bed,  it  is  dug  amongst, 
and  the  roots  cut  and  scattered  about  year  after  year, 
until  plants  spring  up  in  all  directions  as  thickly  as  a 
bed  of  rushes.  The  tubers  themselves,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, are  small  and  worthless,  because  they  are  grown 
in  land  as  hard  as  a  footpath,  which  is  completely  ex- 
hausted of  every  particle  of  nourishment.  In  addition 
to  the  remarks  already  made  relative  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  Artichoke,  I  beg  to  give  the  mode  I  have 
successfully  pursued  in  growing  it. 

Any  soil  capable  of  producing  the  Potato  is  suitable 
for  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that,  where  the  former  thrives  and  produces  best,  the 
latter  will  succeed  in  like  manner.  Light,  friable, 
loamy  soil  will  always  yield  the  best  flavoured  tubers. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  or  subsoil  ploughed,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure  applied.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  plant  on  poor,  barren  land,  if  a  good  crop  is 
to  be  expected.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows,  alter- 
nately 2  feet  and  4  feet  apart,  and  at  least  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  rows  should  extend  north  and 
south,  thus  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  freely  upon  the 
soil ;  for,  unless  sufficient  room  is  afforded  for  this  in 
planting,  their  great  luxuriance  of  foliage  will  completely 
exclude  it  ;  when  planted  in  lines  east  and  west,  the  soil 
is  totally  excluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  want  of 
which  is  clearly  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Some  recommend  the  tubers  to  be  cut  into  sets,  I 
prefer  planting  them  whole,  using  those  of  middling 
size  only  ;  doubtless,  if  the  demand  be  great,  then 
divide  them  by  all  means,  but  if  no  scarcity  need  be  ap- 
prehended, then  use  whole  tubers.  I  have  always 
found  the  latter  more  productive.  Plant  immediately  ; 
not  a  day  should  be  lost,  as  our  short  seasons  scarcely 
admit  of  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  maturition  of 
the  tubers.  An  intelligent  correspondent  recommends 
cutting  off  the  stems  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
should,  in  this  case,  allow  Nature  to  run  her  course  ; 
and  with  all  plants  having  tuberous  roots  this  course  is 
preferable ;  if  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  tubers, 
they  should  both  be  allowed  to  ripen  together— the  one 
for  food,  the  other  for  fuel.  During  the  summer,  the 
soil  should  be  well  worked  over  with  the  hoe,  keeping 
it  open  and  free  from  weeds.  The  crop  will  be  fit  for 
use  about  the  same  time  that  our  late  Potatoes  come 
in  ;  they  do  not  require  to  be  dug  up  as  the  Potato  and 
protected,  but  may  remain  in  the  ground  to  be  taken 
up  as  required  for  use  ;  although,  should  frost  set  in,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  a  supply  housed  in  sand,  where 
they  can  be  easily  come  aX.—Helianthus  tuberosus. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Greenhouse  for  Amateurs. — Last  autumn  cheap  glass 
induced  me  to  pull  down  and  remodel  my  greenhouse. 
I  wished  under  one  roof  to  winter  plants,  to  force,  and 
to  grow  Grapes,  and  I  proposed  to  ventilate  with  warm 
air  ;  for  this  I  built  a  house  adapted  to  my  amateur  fan 
cies',  according   to   the   accompanying  representation- 


CULTURE  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 
Amongst  the  whole  of  our  esculents  there  is  not 
another  that  wilt  yield  a  more  certain  and  abundant 
increase  than  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  being  liable  to 
no  disease,  thriving  with  impunity  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  braving  with  considerable  productiveness  the  worst 
possible  situations.  It  is  an  astonishing  tuber.  The 
frosts  of  this  country  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  does 
not  even  require  litter  to  protect  it  in  any  way,  while 
Potatoes  may  be  destroyed  to  any  extent  by  one  night's 
frost.  Its  nutritive  properties  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  Potato,  which  we  all  so  much  admire,  and  which 
it  is  to  be  lamented  is  likely  to  perish  without  any  effi- 
cient remedy  being  discovered  to  prevent  the  calamity. 
Let  us  therefore  meet  the  evil  in  the  best  possible  way, 
with  the  most  palatable  substitutes. 

Previous  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  as  an  article  of  food,  was  ex- 
tensively planted  in  small  gardens.  With  the  French 
it  is  in  much  higher  repute  than  with  us,  even  amongst 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  About  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  great  attention  and  care  were  employed  in  its 
cultivation  in  France,  as  De  la  Quintyne  informs  us,  and 
no  doubt  much  of  the  success  attending  these  early 
efforts  may  be  attributed  to  the  well  manuring  of  the 
ground,  to  which  no  small  degree  of  attention  was  paid, 
and  to  giving  ample  room  between  the  rows,  and  be- 
tween the  sets  in  the  rows,  thus  admitting  sun  and  air 
freely  amongst  the  plants.    These  particulars  were  evi- 
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Reference  to  Plan.— a,  hot-water  tank  ;  b,  flue  ;  c,  boiler  ;  e, 
tubes  to  convey  external  air  over  flue  ;  /,  tubes  to  convey  heated 
air  to  tank  and  greenhouse ;  .«,  chamber  for  Mushrooms,  or 
fermenting  material ;  h,  apertures  from  chamber  to  allow  es- 
cape of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  plants,  Vines,  &c.  Hot-water 
pipes  are  fixed  over  the  openings  at/,  to  be  used  if  required. 

The  tank  is  heated  by  one  of  Stephenson's  boilers,  the 
flue  of  which  passes  under  the  tank  in  an  arched 
chamber  ;  pipes  convey  air  to  the  bottom  of  this  cham- 
ber, and  openings  are  made  into  the  house  and  tank 


from  the  top  ;  by  these  means  a  constant  current  has 
been  obtained  of  warmed  air.  The  tank  is  separated 
from  the  house  by  sliding  sashes,  and  is  now  in  lull  ope- 
ration with  Strawberries,  cuttings,  &c.  Having  observed 
in  all  cases  the  great  difference  between  the  luxuriance 
of  plants,  Vines,  &c,  when  grown  over  tan-pits  in  large 
establishments,  and  the  inferior  vegetation  where  this 
material  is  not  used  ;  and  wishing  to  obtain  the  known 
effect  of  the  gas  from  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  I 
formed  a  chamber  under  the  stage,  with  openings  to 
allow  this  gas  to  escape,  and  on  this  point  I  would  be 
thankful  for  some  information.  In  giving  up  the  use  of 
dung  or  tan,  do  we  not  lose  an  important  agent  of 
vigorous  growth  ?  and  how  far  is  it  necessary,  with  the 
new  arrangements  for  heating,  to  attempt  an  approxi- 
mation (consistent  with  the  health  of  the  cultivator) 
to  results  that  we  witness  in  tropical  and  other  cli- 
mates, where  decaying  vegetable  matter  abouuds  ? — 
itf.,  Deplford. 

Brewing. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  is 
the  recipe  for  Bass's  pale  ale  or  not,  but  it  is  quite  as 
good.  To  make  100  gallons,  use  9  bushels  of  malt,  or 
10,  if  strength  is  desired  ;  23  to  27  lbs.  Kentish  Hops, 
according  to  the  required  degree  of  bitterness  ;  3  lbs. 
of  Camomile  flowers,  strewed  in  a  jar  and  strained. 
Put  the  Camomile  flowers  and  the  hops  in  at  the  same 
time.  Boi^the  malt  and  water  till  the  liquor  begins  to 
fine  itself ;  and  that  is  the  time  to  add  the  hops  and 
flowers. — Anon. 

Arbutus  Andrachne. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  this  tree  has  been  thickly  covered  with  flowers  for 
these  six  weeks  past,  and  promises  to  continue  to  bloom 
for  the  same  time  to  come.  Although  the  flowers,  in- 
dividually, are  not  very  attractive  in  colour  (greenish 
white),  yet  the  abundance  of  large  panicles  of  bloom, 
united  with  a  handsome  foliage,  renders  the  tree  an 
interesting  object.  At  Redleaf,  a  fine  specimen  was 
destroyed  in  the  severe  winter  of  1837-8  ;  others,  how- 
ever, escaped.  I  well  recollect  a  fine  tree,  which  met 
with  an  accident  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  caused  it  to 
present  the  character  of  a  large  branch  rather  than  a 
tree.  It  measured  28  feet  in  height ;  girthed  3  ft.  G  in. 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  2  ft.  6  in.  at  10  ft.  from 
the  ground  where  the  first  branch  started,  which  mea- 
sured 1  ft.  9  in.  in  girth  at  its  base.  The  cinnamon 
coloured  trunk,  with  its  characteristic  fragments  of 
bark,  which  it  sheds  annually,  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  foliage.— C.  E.  IV.,  near  Gloucester. 
[Arbutus  Andrachne  is  far  hardier  and  handsomer 
than  A.  Unedo  ;  but  it  seldom  produces  fruit  in  this 
country.] 

Hedge  Budding.— I  observe  that  "N.  A.  P.  B."  seems 
to  doubt  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  in  France,  of  bud- 
ding Roses  in  hedges  and  removing  them  thence  to  the 
garden  as  for  sale,  when  the  bud  has  taken.     There 
may  be  little  probability,  as  "  N.  A.  P.  B."  states,  that 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  such.a  prac- 
tice is  followed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
the  fresh   budded   stems  from  depredators.     Any  one 
accustomed  to  the  suburbs  of  French  towns,  however, 
must  have  remarked  the  retirement  of  such  places,  so 
different  from   similar  places  in  England  ;|  so    that, 
though  your   correspondent   seems   to   have   seen    no 
hedges  in  France,  there  may  be  plenty  of  Briars,  and 
opportunity  enough  for  pursuing  experiments  in  flori- 
culture  unmolested.     I   know  not   what  the   general 
practice  of  Rose  budders  may  be,  but  I  have  already- 
been   successful   in   budding   in   the   hedge.     I  find  a 
double  advantage  in  this  method  of  propagation.     First, 
I  save  time  :  second,  I  get  for  my  new  bud  a  more 
vigorous  growth,  which  it  requires  in  order  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  its  new  situation.     A  proof  of  these 
advantages  I  offer  in  the  fact,  that  I  removed  in  last 
February,  into  my  garden  from  my  hedges,   20  wild 
Rose  stems,  on  which  the  buds  of  last  season's  French 
Roses,  are   in  full  vigour.     According   to  the  general 
practice,   indeed   the   only    one  recommended   by. the 
author   of  the   "  Tree   Rose,"  nearly  two  years  must 
elapse  between  the  first  selection  of  the  stock  and  the 
effectual   growth   of  the   new  plant.     My  plants  have 
passed  only  four  months  and  a  half  between  their  natural 
and  their  complete  artificial  condition.     Nor  have  I  had 
more  failures  than  in  general  occur  to  the  budders  on 
the  approved  plan  ;  and  I  find  no  difficulty  iu  trying 
the   same  stock  a  second   year  in   case  of  a  failure, 
as  I  have   but  to  cut    off   a  few  inches  iu   autumn 
and  trust  to  the    formation   of    a    new    shoot    next 
spring.      I   have   thought    this   year  of    carrying  on 
tne  same    process  with   a   difference.     I  mean  to  bud 
during  August  and  September  as  usual,  having  headed 
back  some  of  my  straightest  wild   Roses,  in   order   to 
have  plenty  of  fine  young  shoots  of  this  year's  growth 
for  budding  on  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  them  up  next 
February,  I  shall  let  them  stay  till  February,  1S18,  and 
then,  if  spared,  remove  them.     The  advantage    of   al- 
lowing this  length  of  rest   is,  that  I  shall  have  the 
full  growth  of  the  wild  stem  in  its  native   locality,   and 
shall  transplant  the  budded  Rose  when  it  has  acquired 
growth   and  vigour  to  stand  the  removal.     The  only 
chances  against  me  are  these,  the  interruption  of  mis- 
chievous or  dishonest  persons,  and  the  chance    of    de- 
struction by  cattle.     The  first  I  can  avoid,  by  budding 
in  one  of  my  fields  which  is  retired  from  any  thorough- 
fare.    The  second  I  can  scarcely  fear,  as  few  cattle 
like  to  interfere  with  even  the  tendertst    leaves  of  a 
briar.     Like   my    native    Thistle,  each  of  my  budded 
Roses  may  say,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit."     I  have 
to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations   to  the   author  of 
"  The  Tree  Rose."  The  remarks  of  the  author  respect- 
ing the  time  of  day  for  budding  I  have  found  very  use- 
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ful.  The  whole  process  of  Rose  budding  seems  to  me 
so  simple,  that  I  doubt  not  the  universal  introduction 
into  cottage  gardens  of  the  most  elegant  and  delicate 
French  Roses,  and  their  exclusion  of  the  Daffodil  and 
the  Polyanthus. —  Ockham  Rectory,  Surrey, 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  have  to  acknowledge  my  mis- 
conception of  Mr.  Meeke's  train  of  reasoning,  in  which, 
however,  I  do  not  appear  to  have  stood"alone  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  the  designation  of  radio-thermal   system 
which  he  adopted  as  distinctive  of  the  Polmaise  method 
of  heating,  helped  to  lead  me  away  from  the  clear  per- 
ception of  his  views  and  meaning.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  designation  radio-thermal  is  not  only  inappro- 
priate, but  misdirective,  and  calculated  to  put  in  doubt 
(without  cause,  I  admit)  the  correctness  of  Mr.  M.'s 
views.     In  their  correctness,  as  I  now  understand  them, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  concurring  with  respect  to  the 
superiority  of  air  over  water  in  the  property  of  con- 
ducting or  distributing  heat ;  and  I  think  the  subject  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  apt  illustration  from  the  hot- water 
tank  system,  not  only  on  account  of  the   identity  of 
principle  in  both,  but  from  the  general  resemblance  its 
details  bear  to  the  Polmaise  arrangements.      If  Mr. 
Glendinning,  who  appears  to  be  well  versed  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  hot-water  system,  will  view  it 
for  a  moment  in  this  light,  it  may  help  to  modify,  if  not 
remove,  his  objections  to  the  Polmaise  method.     We 
have  a  body  of  water  to  be  heated,  occupying  an  ex- 
tensive area  ;  and  it  is  readily  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  small  boiler   communicating  with  the  tank  by  a 
flow  and  a  return-pipe.     Mr.  G.  would  never  expect  to 
succeed  so  well  by  applying  the  fire  directly  to  the 
body  of  the  tank.     On  what,  then,  does  the  effect  de- 
pend but  on  the  circulation  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  the  flow  and  return-pipes.     The  Polmaise  method  is 
precisely  similar  to  this.     Substituting  air  for  water, 
the  small  chamber  in  which  the  stove  is  placed  is  the 
toiler  ;  the  hothouse  is  the  tank,  and  the  under-drain 
is  the  return-pipe  by  which  the  circulation  is  effected, 
and    the    heat    rapidly    diffused    through    the    body 
of  i  air    in    the    house    in    the    same    manner     that 
it    is    diffused    through     the     water     in    the     tank,, 
with     this     difference     only,     that     the     effect 
be    produced    sooner    in    air   than  in  water,   by   the 
degree   in   which  the  particles  of  air  possess  greater 
mobility  than  the  particles  of  water.     Mr.  Glendinnin" 
will  perceive,  then,  that  the  objection  which  he  makes 
on  the  ground  of  the  current  of  air  being  made  to  de- 
scend or  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  natural 
tendency,  has  really  nothing  in  it.      The  descending 
current  is  merely  one  side  of  the  circle,  or  revolution, 
which  the  moving  air  describes,  and  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  heating  body.  In  Mr.  Shearer's  arrange- 
ment, the  heating  body  is  placed. in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  ascending  current  is  near  the  glass,  and  the 
descending  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  but  the  principle 
does  not  differ  from  Mr.  Murray's,  at  Polmaise.  I  have 
not  adverted  to  the  draft  through   the   stove,    which 
powerfully  increases  the  current,  though  I  believe  at 
the  expence  of  a  considerable  portion  of  heat.     This,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning's  objections  to  the  Polmaise  system,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  refers  to  his  own  practice  of  mak- 
ing his  house  tight,  and  excluding  the  entrance  of  cold 
air.     But  I  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  the  system, 
the  principle  of  which  remains  the  same,  though  all 
communicition  with  the  interior  of  the  stove  be  cut  off. 
Mr.   G.'s  own  hot  water  practice  may  be  taken  and 
shown  that  it  may  not  only  be  made  consistent  with, 
but  grea  ly  improved  by  engrafting  on  it  the  Polmaise 
principle.     Let  the  annexed  Figure  represent  a  hot- 
house closed  as  perfectly  as  possible  against  the  entrance 
of  the  external  air  ;  T,  te>.^ 
section  of  a  hot-water  j% 
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pipe  running  along  the 
whole  front  of  the 
house,  and  communi- 
cating with  a  boiler  and 
furnace  outside,  which 
have  no  connection 
with  the  interior  of  the 
house  ;  let  the  pipe  be 
surrounded  by  a  case 
C,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  communicating 
with  one  or  more  under 
pipes  or  drains,  D.  No 
change  whatever  is 
made  in  Mr.  G.'s  hot 
water  arrangements  and  practice,  but  the  house  is  now 
on  the  Polmaise  principle,  much  to  its  benefit  in  having  a 
healthy  circulation  of  air, while  the  heat  is  more  rapidly- 
diffused  through  every  part  of  the  interior.—/.  H.  H. 
[The  length  of  this  communication  has  compelled  us  to 
omit  a  portion  of  it,  relating  to  the  name  of  radio-thermal. 
We  keep  to  that  of  Polmaise,  which  does  not  involve  any 

question  worth  discussing.]- 1  have  no  experience  in 

forcing,  but  I  have  some  with  domestic  stoves  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  a  fuel-hopper,  such  as  represented  at  p.  184, 
will  not  answer.  Materials  so  coarse  and  angular  of  any 
sort  of  fuel  will  choke  the  narrow  part  at  the  bottom. 
The  proper  form  is  nearly  a  cylinder,  but  widening  a 
little  downwards— thus  giving  at  all  times  free  descent 
to  the  fuel,  and  perfectly  obviating  the  occurrence 
dreaded  by  Mr.  Glendinning  (p.  185),  the  burning  out 
of  the  fire.  Walker,  of  Oxford  street,  Birmingham, 
has  adapted  to  his  patent  stoves  for  domestic  use  such 
a  hopper  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  entire  success  ; 
and  I  think  his  stove  (with  modifications)  would  be 
found  a  good  one  for  Polmaise  heating.    As  constructed 


by  him,  the  cavities  for  heating  air  surround  the 
hopper,  and  rise  rather  too  high  for  convenient  use  in 
heating  a  forcing-house  ;  and  the  requisite  modification 
would  consist  in  placing  the  air-cavities  and  smoke-flue 
in  the  horizontal,  instead  of  the  upright,  position,  leav- 
ing the  hopper  only  upright.  On  his  plan,  the  quantity 
of  fuel  in  a  state  of  ignition  is  always  the  same  ;  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  being  regulated  at  pleasure  by 
a  hand-valve  ;  and  the  temperature  produced  nearly 
equable,  while  the  valve  continues  unaltered.  Self- 
regulation,  on  Dr.  Arnott's  principle,  could  easily  be 
adapted,  however,  if  a  still  more  perfect  equability  were 
thought  requisite.  The  hopper  is  filled  by  means  of  a 
large  funnel,  -which  is  then  removed,  and  the  top  is 
closed  by  a  cover  fitting  into  a  sand-joint.  Walker's 
price-list  has  an  engraved  section  of  his  stove,  showing 
clearly  the  arrangement  of  fire-place,  fuel,  hopper,  &c, 
which  will,  I  think,  enable  any  tolerably  mechanical 
head  to  judge  how  far,  and  with  what  modifications,  it 
might  be  usefully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  forcing. — 
S.  P.  W. 

Virginian  Nightingale. — In  reply  to  the  query 
(p.  152)"  Whether  the  Virginian  Nightingale  was  ever 
known  to  sing  in  this  country  ?  "  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
possess  one  that  sings  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  had 
several  others  at  different  times  that  have  done  so. 
They  generally  continue  in  song  till  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  they  begin  to  moult. — A  Subscriber, 
Yorkshire,  North  Riding. 

Snow  a  Substitute  for  Ice. — Having  written  to  you 
some  years  ago  about  the  preservation  of  snow  as  a 
substitute  for  ice,  and  which  you  published,  I  may  just 
state  that  the  whole  plan  has  continued  to  answer  most 
admirably.  In  the  present  season  many  are,  no  doubt, 
entirely  without  ice  ;  in  this  part  of  the  country  there 
has  been  none.  Two  days  ago  we  had  a  considerable 
fall  of  snow ;  and  on  uncovering  the  heap,  to  renew  it, 
I  estimated  that  the  remainder  of  last  year's  stock  could 
not  be  less  than  100  cart-loads.  The  plan  may,  there- 
fore, be  recommended  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
— John  Wilson,  Millichope  Park. 

Repair  your  own  Glass. — The  following  process  of' 
will;  (removing  hard  putty  from  the  astragals  of  sashes,  &c.,l 
^may  be  useful,  for  by  it  no  risk  is  incurred  of  extending 
'the  breakage.  Heat  the  bolt  of  an  Italian  iron,  or  that, 
'which  is  commonly  employed  by  plumbers  in  soldering, 
tjnd.  draw  it  gently  along  the  putty  until  the  heat  of  the 
,jron  softens  it.  By  this  means  much  labour  will  be 
,saved,  and  putty,  which  the  chisel  and  hammer  could 
scarcely  clear  off  without  injury  to  the  astragals,  can 
be  softened  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  by  the  gardener's 
knife. — P.  Loney,  Fingask  Castle,  Perth. 

Kitchen  Garden  Cropping. — It  may  be  an  interesting 
fact  to  record  that  at  our  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  last  year,  a  cottager  residing  at 
Buxton,  in  this  county,  raised  four  crops  of  Potatoes  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  in  that  year.  He  has  just 
written  to  me,  under  authority  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  say  that  he  intends  this  year 
to  grow  four  crops  of  four  different  sorts,  on  four  dis- 
tinct pieces  of  land,  four  times.  As  I  can  certify  to 
this  man's  production  of  Potatoes  last  year,  I  shall  be 

happy  to  let  you  have  any  further  information Chas. 

Gilman,  Norwich. 

Destruction  of  Wasps. — I  have  practised  the  follow- 
ing method  for  five  or  six  years  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess ;  it  destroys  them  in  a  few  hours  effectually,  with- 
out danger  and  with  little  trouble :  —  Anoint  the 
entrance  to  the  nest  with  gas  tar,  which  prevents  the 
wasps  from  taking  wing  or  flying  any  more.  Those 
entering  are  also  disabled  from  returning,  and  a  few 
hours  completely  disables  the  whole  colony.  I  have 
many  letters  of  thanks  from  apiarians  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  my 
method,  which  is  equally  good  for  hornets'  nests  in 
hollow  trees  and  in  buildings. —  W.  Buck. 


Weekly    Prices  op    Potatoes    per   ton,    in 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 
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CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  formerly  gave  (p.  186)  an  account  of  the  prizes 
awarded  at  the  spring  meeting  of  this  Society,  and  shall 
now  briefly  mention  the  substance  of  the  communications 
read  on  that  occasion.  There  were  two  on  the  improve- 
ment of  boilers  for  heatingfruit  and  plant  houses  by  means 
of  hot  water,  each  illustrated  by  a  model.  The  first,  by 
Mr.  Christie, gr.,  Dundas  Castle,  recommended  an  oblong 
square  vessel,  the  top,  sides,  and  back  of  which  formed 
also  the  top,  sides,  and  back  of  the  furnace.  The  fire 
has  thus  full  play  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
inner  area  formed  by  the  boiler.  The  water  between 
the  plates  varies  from  3  to  6  inches  in  depth,  and  is 


therefore  soon  heated  for  circulation.     The  other  com- 
munication was  by  Mr.   R.  Macintosh,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  exhibited  a  model  taken  from  a  boiler  now  in  nse 
at  Dalvey,  in  Morayshire,  the  seat  of  N.  Macleod,  Esq. 
It  also  is  so  constructed  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fire  ;  and,  indeed,  resembles  in   every  respect  the 
form  recommended  by  Mr.  Christie,  except  in  its  being 
rounded   both   on  its   upper   and   under  surface,  the 
rounding  being  calculated  to  give  additional  strength, 
and  also  to  simplify  the   construction.— A  letter  from 
Mr.  Murray,  gr.,  Taymouth  Castle,  was  read,  giving  an 
account  of  the  restoration  to  health  of  a  Shaddock  tree 
by  means  of  what  he  styled  under-grafting.     The  tree 
had  been  all  but  .killed  by  some  animal  completely  eat- 
ing off  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  stem  for  the  space 
of  some  inches.   Mr.  Murray  planted  a  seedling  Orange 
tree,  three  years  old,  in  the  same  tub  with  the  Shad- 
dock, and  afterwards  cut  the  top  off  the  young  Orange 
tree,  and  inserted  the  point  of  the  stem  into  the  Shad- 
dock above  the  wound,  when  a  union  was  soon  effected. 
Into  the  opposite  side  of  the  tub  he  stuck  the  shoot  of 
an  old  Orange  tree,  and  grafted  the  upper  portion  of 
this  shoot  into  the  stem  of  the  Shaddock,  at  two  places, 
or  both  above  and  below  the  wound.     These  nurses,  by 
the  transfusion  of  their  sap,  evidently  assisted  the  Shad- 
dock in  recovering  its  vigour. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Gow, 
of  Tulliallan  Castle,  mentioned  his  having  observed  at 
Roehampton,  in   1823,  a  disease  in  the  Potato  crop, 
similar  to  that  which  now  prevails.     In  regard  to  the 
general  culture,  Mr.  Gow  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our 
farmers  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
breaking  up  or  the  pulverising  of  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing ;  being  often  satisfied  with  ploughing  in  autumn,  and 
giving  a  turn  or  two  of  the  harrows,  before  making  the 
drills  for  planting  |  in  the  spring.     He  thought  that  the 
planting   is   commonly   too   long   delayed,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  March,  and  not 
left  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April.     He  condemned  the 
way  in  which  the  seed-tubers  are  frequently  managed, 
when,  after  being  cut  into  sets,  they  are  thrust  into 
large  bags,  and  allowed  to  stand  for   several  days  till 
wanted  at  the  field  ;  thus  they  are  apt  to  get  heated, 
and  to  lose  the  power  of  vegetating,  or  to  be  capable,  at 
best,  of  only  producing  enfeebled  shoots.     Seed-tubers, 
he  observed,  whether  cut  or  uncut,  ought  always  to  be 
;kept   in   a  dry  well-ventilated  place  till  required  for 
planting.     In  the  storing  of  the  crop  he  recommended 
the  forming  of  long  narrow  heaps,  with  a  good  covering 
of  earth,  but  using  no  straw,  and  selecting  a  cool  shady 
place.  He  added  that  a  farmer  near  Tulliallan  had  suc- 
cessfully employed  drain-tiles  for  ventilating  his  Potato 
pits. — The  next  communication  consisted  of  an  account 
of  experiments  on  the  culture  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke (Helianthus  tuberosus),  by  Mr.  Morrison,  agri- 
cultural foreman  at  Golden  Acres  Nnrsery.     The  ex- 
periments were  made  on  several  rows  of  equal  lengths, 
being  about  60  yards  each.     The  tubers  were  planted 
in  March,   1845,  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  nursery 
garden,  which  is  a  light  sandy  loam.     On  one  tow  the 
experiment  of  topping,  or  cutting  over  the  stems,  was 
tried.      This    row    was    divided    into    four    portions. 
The   first    portion   was    cut  over,    1    foot    from    the 
ground,  on  the  8th  June  ;  the  next  portion  was  cut  on 
the  2d  July,  1-|  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  third  on  the 
20th  July,  at  2i  feet  ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, about  5  feet  from  the  ground.     The  produce  of 
the  first  and  second  portions  was  equal ;  that  of  the 
third  and  fourth  considerably  better  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  topping,  instead  of  producing  any  advantage,  proved 
injurious  to  the  crop  ;  the  weight  of  tubers  produced 
on  the  entire  tow  being  only  144  lbs.  ;  while  another 
row,  immediately  adjoining,  being  left  uncut,  yielded 
163  lbs.  of  tubers.     Neither  of  these  rows  had  guano  or 
any  other  manure  applied  to  them.     A  third  row  had 
8  ounces  of  Peruvian  guano  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  when  the  shoots  were  3  inches  tall,  and  this 
row  afforded  188  lbs.  of  tubers.     A  fourth  row,  at  the 
same  stage  of  growth,  had  8  ounces  of  guano  put  1  inch 
deep  into  the  soil,  near  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  the 
produce  amounted  to  210  lbs.   of  tubers.     This  last, 
therefore,  is  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  applying 
guano  to  such  a  crop. — Professor  Balfour  communi- 
cated an  extract  of  a  letter  from  W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Islay,  describing  flower-pots  formed   out  of  very 
porous  peat  moss.     These  pots  are  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  raising  of  all  sorts  of  rare  seeds,  as  well  as 
others  that  are  more  common,  such  as  Russian  and 
German  Stocks,  Asters,  &c,  intended  for  transplanting. 
The  roots  penetrate  the  porous  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  the  plants  may  be  lifted  about  at  pleasure, 
without  suffering  from  the  change.     When  it  is  wished 
to  add  manure  to  any  plant  growing  in  one  of  these 
pots,  the  pot  is  dipped  in  the  following  mixture,  which 
Mr.  Campbell  recommends  as  an  excellent  fertiliser  : — 
1  gallon  blood,  2  lbs.   of  sulphate  of  soda,  10  gallons  of 
cow-house  drainings,  and  9  gallons  of  water. — A  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Street  was  read,  on  the  accli- 
mating of  exotic  plants.     Mr.  Street,  enjoying  a  very 
favourable  situation  at  Biel,  near  Dunbar,  has  been  in 
the  practice,  for  about  30  years  past,  of  saving  the  seeds 
of  various  exotic  plants  generally  regarded  as  tender, 
but  which  ripened  their  seeds  in  the  open  air  with  him, 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  rearing  successive  generations 
of  several  of  them.     For  example,  the  Cedar  of  Goa 
(Cupressus  lusitanica),  perfects  its  seeds  and  sows  itself 
on  the  open  border  ;   and  last  year  Mr.  S.  gathered 
nearly  two  imperial  bushels  of  cones  from  one  old  plant. 
Edwardsia  microphylla,  as  a  standard,  ripens  its  seeds, 
and  has  sown  itself.     Lavatera  triloba,  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Spain,  grows  about  10  feet  high,  and  has  yielded 
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10  ounces  of  clean  seed  m  one  season,  and  often  sows 
itself.  Pancratium  illvricum  generally  perfects  its  seed, 
and  several  self-sown  plants  endured  the  hard  whiter  of 
1845  without  protection.  Narcissus  Tazetta  (or  Poly- 
anthus-Narcissus), also  ripens  its  seed,  and  from  these 
Mr.  S.  has  obtained  numerous  seedling  varieties.— Mr. 
R.  Melville,  of  Glasgow,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a 
curious  sun-dial,  calculated  to  indicate,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  nearly  a  hun- 
dred different  and  distant  places. 


was  in  the  shape  of  a  wire  stand,  painted  green,  in  which 
the  pot  is  placed  at  any  desired  height  from  the  ground, 
with  a  fancy  frame-work  spreading  out  from  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  something  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella  ;  over 
this  the  shoots  are  neatly  disposed,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
blossoms  to  the  best  advantage.  All  the  plants  looked 
clean  and  healthy,  but  few  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
whole  place  was  in  good  keeping,  much  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Don,  who  is  gardener  there. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

21.  Sedu.u  Kamtchaticum.  Kamtchatka  Stonecrop- 
Hardy  Perennial.     (Houseleeks.)     Soongaria. 

A  handsome  herbaceous  plant,  with  yellow  flowers  like 
those  of  Sedum  Aiz»on,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
habit.  The  leaves  are  obovate  and  toothed  at  the 
upper  half  only,  but  they  narrow  in  a  wedge-shaped 
manner  to  the  base.  They  are  red  edged,  and  the  stem 
has  also  a  strong  stain  of  that  colour  ;  most  of  them 
are  alternate,  a  very  few  only  near  the  summit  being 
opposite  to  each  other.  It  requires  a  light  soil  and  dry 
situation.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  any  time 
dui-iu"  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  flowers  from  June 
to  August.  It  proves  to  be  a  fine  showy  plant  for  rock- 
work,°where  it  blooms  freely  and  remains  long  in  suc- 
cession.— Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

22.  Rhyxchosperhijm  jasminoides.  Jasmine-like 
Rynchosperm.  Greenhouse  Climber.  (Jasmine- 
worts.)     Shanghai. 

A  slender  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  rooting  along  its 
branches,  wherever  it  touches  a  damp  surface,  like  Ivy. 
When  wounded,  its  branches  discharge  a  milky  fluid. 
The  voung  shoots  are  slightly  downy  ;  the  leaves  oppo- 
site, "oval,  deep  green,  quite  smooth,  sharp  pointed, 
with  minute  scale-like  glands  in  the  piace  of  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  white,  deliciously  sweet-scented,  and 
produced  in  small  irregular  corymbs  on  the  ends  of 
peduncles  considerably  larger  than  the  leaves.  Their 
calyx  consists  of  five  narrow  smooth  convex  sepals, 
rolled  backwards,  and  much  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  with  a  very  shallow-toothed  slandular  ring 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  latter.  The  corolla  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pure  white,  salver- 
shaped,  contracted  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  with  a 
partially  spreading  border,  whose  five  divisions  are 
wedge  shaped,  truncate,  and  twisted  obliquely.  The 
anthers  are  five,  arrow-headed,  placed  just  within  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  and  separated  by  five  slightly  ele- 
vated hairy  lines.  The  ovary  consists  of  two  separate 
carpels,  and  is  surrounded  by  five  oblong  green  emar- 
ginate  hypogynous  scales,  which  sometimes  are  slightly 
united  at  the  edge.  The  structure  of  this  plant  is  not 
precisely  that  of  the  genus  Rhynchospermum,  as  given 
by  M-  Alph.  De  Candolle,  for"  the  scales  beneath  its 
ovary  are  not  exactly  united  into  a  cup.  But  they  are 
partially  so  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  difference  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  plant  in  a  state  of  flowering 
only,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  genus.  In  habit  it  is 
more  like  an  Aganosma,  but  its  corolla  has  not  the 
tapering  lobes  of  that  genus,  nor  do  the  nectary  or 
stigma  correspond  with  it. — Journal  of  Horticultural 
Society. 

Garden  Ef  smoranda. 

F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  Slockwell. — The  chief  feature  of 
attraction  at  this  place  is  its  small  but  good  collection  of 
exotic  Orchids,  which  is,  however,  about  to  be  increased, 
and  a  new  house  for  their  accommodation  is  being 
built.  This- is  a  span-roofed  erection  of  about  30  feet 
in  length,  14  feet  in  width,  and  11  feet  in  height.  The 
south  side  and  ends  are  glazed  with  ground  plate  glass, 
with  a  view  to  equalise  the  light  by  excluding  the  too 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  iu  the  summer  time,  and 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  shades.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this  siirt  of  glass  is 
only  employed  by  way  of  experiment,  and  that  some 
doubts  aye  entertained  as  to  its  answering  perfectly  the 
end  in  view.  The  north  side  is  glazed  with  plate  glass, 
and  the  panes  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  south  side, 
.are  18  inches  in  length  and  about  7  inches  in 
width.  Two  hot-water  tanks  of  galvanised  iron, 
3  feet  in  width,  25  feet  in  length,  and  9  inches  in  depth, 
are  being  put  up  on  each  side  of  the  house,  with  a 
path  up  the  centre.  The  tanks  are  not  connected  one 
with  another,  and  they  have  no  division  in  the  middle, 
the  flow-pipes  leading  the  water  from  the  boiler,  dis 


miscellaneous. 

Death  of  Mr.  Wickham.— On  Monday  last,  at  Win- 
chester, aged  77,  died  W.  N.  Wickham,  Esq.,  the 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society,  distinguished  by  his  love  for  gardening,  and 
respected  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society  for  his  zeal 
and  urbanity.  He  was  a  chief  instrument  in  sustaining 
it  during  many  difficulties,  and  we  hope  the  members 
will  be  equally  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  successor. 
On  the  exertions  and  discretion  of  their  officers  the 
success  of  such  societies  is  chiefly  dependent. 

Price  of  Orchids. — As  our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  seeing  what  the  prices  are  which  imported  Orchids 
are  now  fetching,  we  subjoin  the  amount  paid  for  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  lots  sold  the  other  day  by 
Messrs.  Stevens: — Ccelia macrostachya,  2  plants,  5/.  15s.; 
ditto,  2  fine  plants,  10/.  ;  ditto,  very  fine  specimen, 
12/.  10s.;  ditto,  6  plants,  71.  as.  ;  white-flowered  ditto, 
distinct  species,  8  plants,  71.  5s. ;  La?lia  acuminata, 
2  plants,  21.  8s.  ;  Sophronitis  pterocarpa,  G  plants, 
21.  17s.  id. ;  Mormodes(?),  from  a  new  district,  "may 
possibly  be  pardinum,  2  plants,  5/. ;  Ccelia  ( \),  supposed 
to  be  the  white-flowered  species,  fine  specimen,  8/.  ; 
Epidendrum,  new  species,  (?),  6  plants,  21.  15s. ; 
Cycnoehes  maculatum  (?),  1  plant,  41.  15s.  ;  Lyeaste 
cruenta,  fine  specimen,  with  Epid.  anrantiacum  attached, 
5/.  ;  Arpophyllum,  supposed  to  be  giganteum,  very 
fine  mass,  10/.;  ditto,  distinct  species  (squarrosum).  15/.; 
Barkeria  spectabilis,  splendid  mass,  6/.  5s. ;  ditto,  1  plant, 
17/.;  Epidendrum  rhizophorum,  fine  mass,  21.  4s.  ; 
Leelia  superbiens,  a  most  magnificent  specimen,  iu  fine 
health,  15/.;  ditto,  fine  specimen,  13/.  ;  Arpophyllum, 
uew  species,  in  robust  health,  1  plant,  10/.  10s.;  Sobralia 
macrantha,  two  magnificent  specimens,  in  fine  health, 
10/.  10s.  ;  Odontoglossum,  new,  with  an  Isoehilus, 
and  Epidendrum  Sfamfordianum,  5/.  5s.  ;  Odonto- 
glossum,  3  plants,  5/.  1  os. ;  ditto  lceve,  2  plants,3/.  12s.  6d. 
Total  amount  of  sale  nearly  60U/.,  for  1G8  lots. 

Manuscript  of  Linnceus. — A  daily  paper  states  on 
the  authority  of  the  Frankfort  Gazette  des  Pastes,  that 
an  unpublished  work  of  Linnaeus  has  been  discovered 
in  Sweden  after  having  beeu  long  sought  in  vain.  It  is 
entitled  the  u  Nemesis  Bivina."  In  this  labour  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  the  great  naturalist  recorded,  for 
the  instruction  of  his  son,  a  number  of  observations 
and  facts,  deduced,  iu  a  great  measure,  from  the  private 
life  of  the  persous  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  Divine  justice  punishes  and 
rewards  even  in  this  world.  The  manuscript  is  com- 
posed of  203  sheets.  In  a  short  preface,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  work,  the  author  recommends  in  the  most 
formal  manner  that  it  should  never  be  published.  It 
was  this  recommendation  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the 
manuscript  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal  purchased  it  a  short  time  since  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  a  physician,  whose  father  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  papers  of  Linnteus.  At  pre- 
sent, when  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  work  have 
ceased  to  exist,  there  remains  no  objection  to  print  ex- 
tracts from  it,  which  M.  Fries,  the  well-known  Swedish 
botanist,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  prepare 
for  publication. 

Immense  Natural  Beehive. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  correspondent  for  the  following  extract 
from  an  American  paper  :  it  reminds  us  of  an  instance 
of  an  enormous  collection  of  bees,  found  in  a  Spanish 
house,  and  related  by  Capt.  Widdrington,  p.  542, 1 844 — In 
a  cavern  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colorado,  about  7  miles 
from  Austin,  there  is  an  immense  hive  of  wild  bees. 
The  entrance  of  this  cavern  is  situated  in  a  ledge  of 
limestone,  forming  a  high  cliff  which  rises,  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  river  bank  to  the  height  of  about 
150  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  This  cliff  fronts  partly 
on  a  small  stream  named  Bill  Creek.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  is  about  10  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  In  a 
warm   day  a  dark  stream   of  bees  may  be  constantly 


a  passage  into  some  of  these  chambers,  and  procured, 
by  this  means,  many  hundred  pounds  of  honey.  But 
the  main  deposits  are  situated  too  deep  in  'the  ledge  to 
be  reached  without  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  danger. 
A  company  was  formed  at  Austin,  a  few  years  since, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  cavern  and  removing 
the  honey  ;  but  some  untoward  event  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  are  many  ton6  of  honey  and  wax  in  this  im- 
mense hive,  and  if  its  treasures  could  be  extracted 
readily,  they  would  doubtless  be  far  more  valuable  than 
the  contents  of  any  silver  or  gold  mine  that  adven- 
turers have  been  seeking  for  years  in  that  section. — 
Texas  Telegraph.      fWhere  is  the  difficulty  ?] 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


charging  themselves  in  the  end  of  the  tanks,  near  the  I  seen  winding  out  from  the  cavern  like  a  long,  dark 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and  the  returning  currents  being  I  wreath.  The  stream  often  appears  one  or  two  feet  in 
conducted  back  to  the  boiler  by  pipes,  placed  in  the  !  diameter  near  the  cliff,  and  gradually  spreads  out  like  a 
ends  of  the  tanks  level  with  the  bottom.     In  some  ar-    fan,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  at  a  distance  from  the 


rangements  we  have  seen  in  which  the  tanks  were  not 
divided,  the  pipes  conducting  the  water  from  and  to  the 
boiler  were  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  tank  at  the  same 
level  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the 
colder  water,  or  returning  current,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  egress,  and  can  only 
be  made  to  rise  to  the  outlet  at  a  greater  expenditure 
of  fuel  than  is  required  in  the  above  arrangement, 
or  is  compatible  with  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  of 
which  it  is  always  desirable  the  most  should  be  made. 
These  tanks  are  to  be  closed  in  with  slate  slabs,  on  which 
about  two  inches  of  sand  is  to  be  laid,  on  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed.  The  boiler  is  one  of  Weeks's 
tubular  boilers,  which,  besides  heating  this  new  house, 
warms  an  Orchid  house  abnnt  20  feet  in  length,  and  two 
greenhouses  of  nearly  the  same  size.  In  another  Orchid 
house  we  observed  a  contrivance  for  supporting  large 
Dendrobiurus  at  exhibitions,  or  iu  drawing  rooms.  This 


cavern,  until  it  disappears.  The  number  of  bees  in 
this  cavern  must  be  greater  than  the  number  in  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  ordinary  hives.  The  oldest 
settlers  say  that  the  hive  was  there  when  they  first 
arrived  iu  the  country  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  existed  in  the  same  state  many  years  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  this  country.  The  bees,  it  is  said, 
have  never  swarmed,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  hive  has  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  in- 
crease year  after  year,  in  the  same  ratio  that  other 
swarms  increase.      The  cave  appears  to  extend  back 


CONSERVATORIES,  STOTE,   ic. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  the  gardening  profession;  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based  should  be  constantly  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  operator.     Selection  of  wood    may 
be  termed  the  first  point.    The  wood,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, should  be  short  jointed,  somewhat  mature,  and  for 
plants  in  an  active  state,   possessing  leaves   perfectly 
developed.     The  due  care  of  the  leaf  (on  which  so  much 
depends),  is  the  next  great  object  ;  this  should  never  be 
allowed  to  flag  or  droop,  from  the  moment  it  is  taken  from 
the  mother  plant.   Hence  the  propriety  of  using  striking 
glasses,  which  alhough  inclosing  a  somewhat  vitiated 
atmosphere,  prevent    any  undue  perspiration   in  the 
leaf  ;  which  circumstance  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  character  of  the  atmosphere.     In  making  cuttings, 
the  more  of  sound  healthy  leaves  that  can  he  retained 
the  better,  provided  they  can  be  carefully  preserved ; 
but  in  order  to  find  room  for  die  crowding  multitudes 
of   modern    plantations,   it    often   becomes   absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  these  organs.     In  doing  this  there 
is  no  occasion  to  strip  the  cutting  like  a  hedge  Poplar — 
every  stump  of  a  leaf,  and  even  footstalk  that  can  be 
left  without  crowding  the  adjoining  cutting,  contributes 
its  quota  to  the  success  of  the  cutting.   Conservatory. — 
Under  this  head  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  Ca- 
mellia.    Those  who  desire  to   have  this  noble  plant  in 
blossom  from  October  until  May.  which  is  quite  easy, 
must  of  course  force  their  plants  into  wood  successively. 
If  a  given  stock  were  divided  into  three  portions,  and 
one  portion  subjected  to  this  process  in  February,  a 
second  in  March,  and  a   third  in    April,    this  object 
would  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  provided  the  subse- 
quent treatment  was  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  limits 
of  a  Calendar  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  these  points 
sufficiently  ;  I  will,  however,  state  that  my  Camellias, 
which  can  be  excelled  by  few,  are  in  a  house  by  them- 
selves, and  are  now  growing  like  Willows.     They  have 
a  canvas  screen  on  the  roof  continually  at  present,  and 
are  syringed  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  almost  constantly  moist.     They  have  a  temperature 
of  about  60°,  with  a  circulation  of  air  day  and  night. 
Abundance  of  weak  and  tepid  liquid  manure  has  been 
given  them  all  the  spring;  but  the  moment  they  cease  to 
make  wood,  I  subject  them  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
drought  at  the  root ;  still  syringing  and  shading.     The 
use  of   liquid    manure  is    resumed    as   soon   as   the 
blossom-buds    are    of    a    decided    character.        Stove 
Plants    and     Orchids.  —  Both    heat    and    moisture 
may  now  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  stove 
plants  in  general ;  but,  above  all,  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture   of  a  permanent   character.      Have 
shading  always  at  baud,  to  ward  off  intense  sunshine 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day.     Use  liquid  manure  con- 
stantly to  stove  plants  in  general.     Mix'  d  Greenhouse. 
— Amongst    the  various  dressy   flowers  which  should 
find  a  place   here,  a   shelf,  or  portion  of  the  house, 
should  be  reserved  for  some  of  the  free-blooming  Hy- 
brid   Roses.      Cuttings  of  these  struck  last  summer, 
and    kept    through    the  winter   in  store  pots,  will,  if 
potted   immediately   and  put  under    high  cultivation, 
make  nice  bushes  for  next   autumn  and  the  ensuing 
spring.     They  should  be  got    forward  iu-doors   for  a 
month,  and,  when  established  in  5-inch  pots,  receive 
their  final  shift  at  once.     All  blossom  buds  should  be 
kept  pinched  off  through  the  summer,  if  intended  for 
winter  or  early  spring  bloom.     Cuttings  of  young  wood 
struck  now  will  flower  nicely  late  in  the  autumn,  pro- 
vided they  are  duly  cultivated.     Encourage   afternoon 
or  evening  warmth,  but  give  air  freely  all  the  early 
part  of  the  day.     Take  care  to  fumigate  little  and  often 
in  all  plant-houses  or  pits,  provided  the  green-fly  makes 
its  appearance. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING-. 
Secure  good  linings  to  those  in  dung-pits, 


Pineries.- 
The  young  stock  will  now  be  in  rapid  growth  ;  take 
care  to  air  them  most  freely  night  and  day,  by  all 
means,  if  the  thermometer  can  be  kept  above  60°.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  syringe  and  shut  up  at  90°,  if 
possible,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  a  sash  or  two  may 
be  tilted  for  the  night.  Swelling  Pines  will,  of  course, 
now  require  liberal  waterings  of  warm  liquid  manure  ; 
it  will  be  found  beneficial,  perhaps,  to  let  soot-water 
alternate  with  the  stronger  ammoniacal  mixtures.  Those 
who  can  find  time  should  syringe  the  surface  of  their 
many  rods  into  the  ledge,  and  probably  has  many  late-  tan  slightly,  both  morning  and  evening.  It  is  absolutely 
ral   chambers.     The  bees,   doubtless,  occupy  many  of  |  impossible  to  possess  too  much  atmospheric  humidity  in 
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these  lateral  chambers,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
new  swarms  annually  find  new  chambers  to  occupy  ; 
and  thus  they  are  prevented  from  going  off  to  a  dis- 
tance in  search  of  hives.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
settlers   have  repeatedly,  by  blasting  the  rocks,  opened 


the  average  of  Pine  structures  at  this  period.  Vineries. 
—Those  who  started  at  the  earliest  period  of  forcing 
will  soon  have  Grapes  in  their  last  swelling.  A  very 
erroneous  notion  (at  least  in  my  opinion)  prevails  with 
mauy  folks,  that   in   order   to   produce  well-coloured 
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Grapes,  the  laterals,  at  a  given  period,  should  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  admit  the  sua  to  shine  on  the 
berry.  The  most  powerful  sunshine  will  not  colour 
Grapes  in  perfection,  unless  the  Vines  pos- 
sess a  fair  proportion  of  leaf,  with  a  safe  and 
steadily  acting  root.  Some  of  the  blackest  Grapes 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  possessing  the  finest  bloom, 
were  in  situations  in  which  I  might  almost  say 
the  sun's  rays  never  shone  on  them.  Peach- 
house. — Nothing  fresh  at  present.  Carry  out  the 
maxims  of  former  Calendars.  See  that  the  trees  are  in 
a  wholesome  state  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  &c. — Give  free  airings  all  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  partly  in  order  to  facilitate  the  "  setting " 
process.  As  long  since  asserted  by  Mr.  Paxton  (in 
spite  of  gardening  traditions),  tropical  fruits  require  a 
dry  and  lively  atmosphere  in  order  to  promote 
fecundation. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Those  who  force  Neapolitan  Violets,  should,  for  the 
next  three  weeks  or  a  month,  propagate  a  stock,  either 
by  cuttings  or  runners.     Young  stock  of  choice  Pansies, 
of  last  autumn's  striking,  should  now  be  got  out  in  the 
Flower  garden  beds,  or  on  borders.     If  the  soil  is  in  any 
way  exhausted,  a  little  fresh  should  be  put  in  every 
hole  ;  viz.,  such  as  old  rotten  loamy  turf,  mixed  with 
old  leaf  soil,  a  little  soot,  and  a  little  coarse  sand.     Too 
much  manure  may  enlarge  the  blooms  for  awhile,  but 
soon  renders  the  plant  unruly.     Sow  Sweet  Peas  and 
Mignonette.      If  the  former  are  required  early,  soak 
them  in  warm  water  for  six  hours  previous. 
FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 
The  late  severe  frosts  have  much  retarded  vegetation, 
and  where  former  directions  have  not  been  attended 
to,  some  injury  has  been  the  result.     The  water  which 
is  apt  to  lodge  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  advancing 
Tulip  leaves,  ought  to  be  scrupulously  removed,  as  at 
this  season  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  part 
of  the  plant  should  be  dry  when  frosts  occur.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  best  means  ©f  preventing  injury  from 
hail-storms,  so  prevalent  at  this  season,  is  to  keep  the 
beds  covered  with  nets  of  a  small  mesh,  but  these  should 
be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn. 
Ranunculuses    are    now    beginning    to    make    their 
appearance  above  ground ;  as  they  advance,  it  will  be  a 
necessary  precaution  to  keep  the  soil  well  round  the 
crown  of  the  plant ;  when  this  is  neglected,  the  bloom 
is  sure  to  suffer ;  though  if  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
composed  of  sand  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  (as  be- 
fore advised),  there  will  not  be  much  danger.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  late  spring  frosts,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  throw  mats  over  the  beds,  unless  they 
are   in   very  sheltered  situations.      Auriculas. — Take 
especial  care  that  the  frames  are  well  covered  during 
the  night ;   should  the  expanding  blossoms  receive  a 
check,  they  become  in  florist  phraseology  "  set,"  and 
they   will    have    great    difficulty   in   expanding    their 
flowers.     Seedlings  will  now  be  blooming  in   the  more 
southern   counties  ;    see   that    they   come   up   to   the 
standard   as   laid   down    by   Emmerton,  whose   work, 
though  objectionable  in  some  respects,  gives  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  what  a  good  Auricula  ought  to  be.    Look  > 
back  through  the  few  past  Calendars,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forward  work  there  recommended. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Follow  up  sowings  of  Peas,   Beans,  Radishes,  Horn 
Carrots,  Salading,  &c.  according  to  directions  in  last 
Calendar.     Rampion  beds  may  now  be  sown  ;  a  li^ht, 
sandy   soil  suits   this,   in   common   with   most  of  the 
Campanula  family.  Sow  a  little  Hamburgh  Parsley,  some 
early  Beet,  Purslane,  &e.,  and   look  well  after  some 
good  and  forward  seed-beds  of  Celery.      That  sown 
early  in  boxes  will  soon  want  pricking  out.     The  old 
plan  is  very  good,  viz.,  some  very  rotten  and  mellow 
dung,  on  a  sound  bottom.     On  this,  the  plants,  pricked 
3  inches  apart,  will  produce  many  fibres,  and  will  remove 
with  the  trowel,  in  balls,  with  the  most  trifling  amount 
of  check.     The  chief  reason  why  Celery  "  bolts  "  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  rough  technical  term),  is  when  sudden 
luxuriance    is    succeeded    by    sudden    checks.       The 
"buttoning"  of  the  Cauliflower  is  wholly  traceable  to 
the  same  cause,  as  also  premature  fructification  in  many 
other  plants.      Orcharding  and  Fruit  Trees  in  General. 
— Do  not  forget  to  take  all  the  wasps  possible  :  this  is 
most  important.     Now  is  a  good  time  to  use  sulphur, 
mixed  with  soft  soap  and  clay,  as  a  paint,  daubiug  it  with 
a  brush  between  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Pear  shoots 
to  prevent  the  breeding  of  the  red  spider. 
COTTAGERS-  GARDENS. 
Let  all  Potato  planting  be  finished  by  the  middle  of 
this  month  at  the  latest,  at  least  those  of  the  late  kinds 
intended  for  seed  for  the  next  year.     If  the  Potato  is 
degenerated  in  constitution,  it  is  undoubtedly  through 
high  manuring  and  late  planting.     The  very  early  kinds, 
however,  as  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  &c,  should  not  be  set 
too  early  for  seed,  or  the  probability  is,  that  they  will 
lose  their  first  sprout ;  the  end  of  April  is  a  good  time 
for  this  purpose.     Let  all  Potatoes  for  seed  be  planted 
on  high,  airy,  and  unshaded  ground  ;  leys,  if  possible, 
and  without  a  particle  of  manure.      Break   away  all 
Rhubarb  stalks  running  to  seed  ;  cover  Seakale  spring- 
ing with  a  mound  of  soil,  if  not  done  before.     Those 
who   possess   good  sticks  should    sow  a  row   of  Cor- 
mack's  British  Queen  Pea  on  a  rich  ground  ;  they  will 
continue  bearing  all  the  autumn. 

FORESTING. 
Weeds  will  soon  begin  to  bestir  themselves  among 
the  young  forest-trees,  whether  in  beds  or  rows ;  let 
these  have  early  attention  ;  some  watering  will,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  here.  Seeds  when  once  disposed  to 
germinate,  must  receive  no  stoppage.     Shade  tender  or 


newly-planted  stuff  with  Fir  boughs.  Fill  up  all  cart 
or  other  roads  ;  level  ruts,  and  make  althorough  clear- 
ance. 


State.ol  the  Weather  near  London,  for  theweek  ending  April  2,1848,  as 
observedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chismck. 
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Mar.  27 — Clear  ;  fine;  clear;  frosty  at  night 

28  —  Slight  haze  ;  very  dark  haze  in  forenoon  ;  clear;  frosty 
29 — H-izy  clouds:  cloudy  and  fine;  clear 
30— Fine,  with  slight  haze;  cloudy;  clear 
31—  Slight  dry  haze;  clear  and  fine 
April    1 — Fine;  cloudy;  fine;  slight  rain  at  night 
I  2 — Cloudy  and  showery  ;  bointpioiifi  at  night- 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  l  dug.  below  the  average.  "~ 
state  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  April  11,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  oucnrtfo  on  the  5th, 
1832— therm. 74^;  and  the  lowest  on  the  11th,  1843,  and  6th,  1845— therm.  22". 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  oue  Coeeespondents — "We  have  every  wish  to  oblige  you  by 
answering;  all  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Journal ;  but  we  must  entreat  you  to  be  reasonable.  "We 
have  had  before  us  a  letter  containing  17  questions,  upon  as 
many  different  subjects,  every  one  of  which  have  been  either 
answered  repeatedly,  or  can  be  determined  by  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  our  columns  for  the  last  month  ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  we  have  many  such  cases.  To  spare  time  or  space  for 
answering  these  demands  is  impossible  ;  it  is  not  fair  either 
to  ourselves  or  our  readers.  Correspondents  should,  in  com- 
mon justice,  only  apply  to  us  for  information  upon  points 
which  they  have  previously  taken  reasonable  pains  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  in  documents  accessible  to  everv  bodv. 

The  Third  Edition  of  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALENDAR 
being  exhausted,  a  New  Edition  is  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

Chabcoal— F  L  C— This  owes  its  excellence  either  to  its  ab- 
sorbing ammonia  and  then  parting  with  it  again  to  water,  or 
to  its  decomposing  and  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid,  or  to  both. 

Fehns— E  S—  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  so  many  as  four 
dozen  hardy  Ferns.  Procure  Newman's  book  on  Ferns,  which 
will  give  you  ample  information,. 

Fike  Mobtab,  &C.—CM  5—"  Alpha,"  p.  118,  recommends  the 
use  of  strong  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  good 
lime  ;  but  another  correspondent,  p.  150,  thinks  that  this 
will  not  stand  in  a  high  heat,  and  says  that  pipe-clay,  or 
Potter's  clay  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  coke  dust  will  stand 
high  heat  without  cracking.  For  fish-pouds  use  hydraulic 
cement,  fresh  made,  such  as  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  "White 
and  Co.,  of  Milbank.  For  garden-walls,  fresh  burned  Dork- 
ing lime  and  sharp  river  sand  is  best.J 

Mice  —  Alptia  —  We  should  say  that  in  your  case  the  best 
trap  would  be  a  pitfall,  such  as  is  described  at  p.  126  of 
lbl'J,  and  of  which  the  annexed  cut  is  the  representation. 
Place  this  in  their  track  or  run,  and  you  will  probably  catch 
the  whole  drove. 
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Fuchsias — A  Young  Gardener  —  We  prefer  cutting  hardy 
Fuchsias  either  quite  down,  or  very  close  in,  because  they 
seldom  preserve  their  stems  in  the'  open  air  in  a  sufficiently 
sound  state?  to  produce  vigorous  branches.  If,  however,  the 
main  stem  is  quite  sound,  finer  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
closely  siding  in  the  branches  than  by  cutting  the  stems  to 
the  ground. 

Fdngi— J M  T—  We  had  always  imagined  that  the  notion  that 
Peziza  tuberosa  sprung  from  the  roots  of  Anemones  was  un- 
founded, but  we  are  staggered  at  the  fact  of  its  growing  in  a 
garden  amongst  double  Anemones.  We  have  begged  Mr. 
Berkeley  to  draw  up  something  on  the  subject.  He  informs 
us  that  the  black  body  from  which  it  springs  is  to  be  found 
some  months  before  the  Peziza  makes  it  appearance,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  sclerotioid  mass  may  spring  from  the 
root  of  the  Anemone. 

Glazing — Juba— Make  your  laps  the  width  of  J  inch,  unless  you 
prefer  dispensing  with  them  altogether,  as  is  sometimes 
done  when  sheet  glass  is  used.  It  is  needless  to  putty  the 
laps  of  a  greenhouse.  It  is  most  absurd  in  your  adviser  to 
say  that  crown  glass  is  dearer  than  sheet ;  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  For  upright  sashes  it  is  better,  because  it  is  cheaper; 
their  relative  prices  are  as  7  to  9. 

Heaths,  <fcc. — S  P—  A  list  of  greenhouse  plants  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  year  has  been  given  at 
p.  4.  The  following  six  Heaths  flower  in  May  :  Perspicua 
nana,  Cavendishii,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  ampullacea 
vittata,  Hartneili,  and  Linnseoides  superba  ;  depressa,  jasmi- 
niflora  alba,  ampullacea,  Irbyana,  eximia,  and  Savileana, 
flower  in  July,  and  Cliffordiana,  cruenta,  Aitoniana,  and 
rupestris,  flower  in  September.^ 

Insects— X  5— It  is  the  young  Tbrips  which  infests  your  Cu- 
cumbers and  French  Beans.  If  you  cannot  suppress  them 
by  fumigating  with  Tobacco  or  sulphur,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 

you  will  not  get  rid  of  them  by  any  other  means.  R. 

Entomologicus  Junior — The  caterpillars  that  ate  your  feathers 
are  the  produce  of  one  of  the  clothes  moths ;  Tinea  sarci- 
tella  possibly  •  but  until  they  are  bred,  we  cannot  be  certain 

of  their  specihe  name.  M. An  old  Sub — We  cannot  get  your 

stick -caterpillar  to  feed,  and  unless  we  could  breed  the  moth, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  will  change  to ;  possibly  Ourap- 


teryx  sambucaria.if. E  S—  We  do  not  understand  your 

query,  and  so  many  different  insects  are  called  wireworms, 
that  unless  you  send  us  specimens,  we  cauuot  give  you  any 
advice.  S. 
Lawns—  C  B — Use  per  acre  2  lbs.  Avena  flavescens,  51bs. 
Crested  Dogstail,  5  lbs.  of  Festuca  duriu^cula,  IS  lbs.  of  the 
fine  leaved  Rye-grass,  3  or  4  lbs.  of  Poa  trivialis,  7  lbs.  of 
White  Clover,  and  2  lbs.  of  the  small  Yellow  ditto. 
Manoees— Sub—  Soap-suds  may  be  applied  with  much  benefit 
to  vegetables.  It  should  he  applied  when  thev  are  growing; 
it  is  useless  to  apply  it  to  the  seeds.     Fruit  trees  will  also  be 

benefited  by  the  application.  J Feita-— Potter  s  liquid  guano 

has  been  frequently  advertised  in  our  columns.  It  may  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  all  plants  for  which  other  manures 
have  been  found  to  be  beneficial.J 
Names  of  Plants — A  Dorsetshire  Country  Gardener  should  write 
in  ink,  not  pencil.  His  plant  is  an  Orubanche,  but  what 
species  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  its  shrivelled  state. Mar- 
tha— Rosa  Lawrenceana. O  P — Some  kind  of  Yam. 

J  D  L — We  do  not  recollect  the  Cactus,  nor  can  we  deter- 
mine a  species  by  the  flower  only. T  L— Thanks.     We  are 

not  acquainted  with  either  of  the  seeds.    Neither  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  copious  Indices  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Bignonia  AmarUla  seems  to  be  a  true  Bignonia  ;  huelede  noche 
bianco  may  perhaps  be  some  Chenopod.     The  Horticultural 
Society  has  received  a  few  of  the  Mexican  Potatoes,  and  we 
shall  see  how  they  will  turn  out. 
Phloxes—  WE—  The  following  are  late  flowering  kinds  (July 
to  September)  :  they  grow  about  IS  inches  in  height,  and 
should  be  planted  about  2  feet  apart ;  P.  tardiflora,  white  ; 
Brownii,  crimson  ;   picta,  lilac  striped  ;  Van  Houttei,  striped 
purple  and  white  ;  refiexa,   deep  purple  ;    umniflora,  white  ; 
and  Coldreyana,  bright  red. J 
Potatoes— KUlycoraaine — Mr.  Shepherd  commenced  operations 
in  the  autumn,  as  we  have  stated.     As  he  d'gs  up  his  Pota- 
toes, steeps  them,  dries  them,  and  replants  them,  on  the  same 
day,  the  steeping  cannot  occupy  more  time  than  an  hour  or 
two.     Salt  and  water  will  answer  the  same  purpose  we  pre- 
sume, if  there  is  really  any  advantage  in  the  .steep.     Salt  and 
water  is  fatal  to  Potatoes  that  are  to  be  stored  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  hurt  them  when  placed  in  the  soil  and 
set  a  growing.     The  best  plan  now  to  pursue  is  to  adopt  Mr. 
Shepherd's  plan  at  once  ;  to  take  up  the  seed-beds  and  re- 
plant them  on  some  fine  day  next  autumn,  so  as  to  provide 
for  184S,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  so  much  of  the  seed- 
beds undug  as  will  provide  seed  for  1847. 
Rhubaeb — Rheum — In  making  wine   from  this,  use  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  proceed  exactly  as  if  you  were  nu.kiug  Gooseberry 
wine. 
Roses — A  B — For  planting  a  sloping  bank  no  Rose  is  so  good 
in  regard  to  effect  as  the  common  China,  and  it  is  the  hardiest 
of  all.  J 
Wild  Flowee  Gaeden — Anne — What  is  it  that  you  propose  to 
make  ?     We  do  not  clearly  understand  the  term.     If  you 
mean  a  wilderness,  why  then  the  most  likely  means  of  accom- 
plishing your  purpose  is  to  raise  a  variety*  of  plants  from  their 
seed,  to  put  them  out  indiscriminately,  and  leave  them  to 
nature.     Hypericum  calycinum  will  soon  choke  up  all  other 
things,  unless  they  are  as  strong  as  Thistles,  and  will  effec- 
tually prevent  all  seeds  from  springing  up  among  its  branches. 
We  never  heard  of  a  shrubby  Impatiens. 
Wine — Rhombus— Dr.  M'Culloeh's  little  book  on  Wine  making 
explains  the  whole  subject  so  well  and  fully,  that  we  see  no 
advantage  in  our  taking  up  the  subject.     We  can  but  repeat 
what  he  has  said.    The  best  wine  Grapes  are  the  Early  Black 
July,    Miller's    Burgundy,    and   Black    and   White   Cluster 
Grapes.    The  Black  Hamburgh  is  good  for  nothing. 
Misc. — NAPB — 1st.    Camellias  repotted  in   July,   or  at  any 
other  period,  should  be  potted  with  the  roots  untouched,  un- 
less they  are  in  bad  condition :  if  so,  remove  the  loose  soil, 
thoroughly  wash  the  roots,  and  repot  in  smaller  pots  if  pos- 
sible ;  treating  the  plants  as  cuttings  for  a  month  afterwards. 
2d.  The   pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed   of  peat-earth,  if  a 
reason  exists  for  doing  so  ;  I  should  prefer  them  on  stone 
slabs  however,  the  slabs  kept  moist.     3d.  '*  Particular  drain- 
age" may  be  of  several  kinds  ;  such,  however,  as  will  at  aU 
times  cause  the  water  to  issue  through  the  pot-bottom  the  mo- 
ment after  the  plant  is  watered,  may  be  considered  for  general 
purposes  sufficient.     "  Unctuous  loam"  may  be  either  yellow 
or  brown ;  is  of  an  adhesive  character,  possessing  a  slight 
inclination  to  clay.     The  residue  from  heating  ovens  would 
be  good,   although   not  pure  charcoal;   thp   finer  particles 
should,  however,  be  rejected.     4th.  Guano  :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  much  guano  I  use  to  a  gallon  ;  mine  is  mere 
"rule  of  thumb  "work;  a  handful  to  a  large  water-can  of 
water  will,  however,  do  no  harm,  if  perfectly  clear.     5th.  If 
your  Camellias  are  to  remain  where  they  are  plunged,  no 
potting  will  be  needed  in  July  or  August ;  they  will,  amongst 
plenty  of  peat,  fight  for  themselves.    If,  however,  you  wish 
to  remove  them,  do  it  when  they  have  done  making  their 
annual  growth,  and  treat  them  as  cuttings,  in  a  close  and  damp 
atmosphere  for  a  month  after ;  shifting  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  keeping  a  shade  on  the  house  or  pit,  night  and  day, 
for  that  period.     6th.  Greenhouse-sashes  may  either  lift  up 
or  slide  ;  either  plan  will  answer.     7th.  In  giving  air  in  warm 
weather,  it  signifies  little  whether  by  door  or  sash.     Air  with- 
out draught  is  the  maxim  with  gardeners ;  a  little  thought 
will  soon  master  this  matter.      8th.    The  improvement  of 
Rose,  or  other  seeds,  by  keeping,  is  very  problematical  in  the 
present  state  of  science  ;  onetbing  is  certain,  the  young  seed- 
ling is  scarcely  so  gross  in  habit.     I  would  sow  directly,  and 

rely  on  well-contrived  crosses  to  improve  the  old  stock.  E. 

T  H— Your  Aloe  is  or  has  been  suffering  from  wet  and  cold  ; 

it  will  probably  die. Sub — There  is  no  certain  remedy  for 

mildew.  Rapid  currents  of  air  are  as  likely  as  anything  to 
stop  its  progress,  and  want  of  ventilation  to  promote  it.  Bones 
are  broken  by  mills  made  for  the  purpose  ;  you  are  right  in 
supposing  that  they  must  be  crushed  before  mixing  with  sul- 
phuric acid. W  L — Put  your  Fuchsia-leaf  into   a  warm 

Cucumber  frame,  and  expose  it  to  all  the  light  you  can.  We 
cannot  tell  by  the  seeds  whether  Antirrhinums  will  be  white 
edged.  Gentianaasclepiadea  is  quite  hardy;  sow  the  seed  on 
peat,  in  the  manner  recommended  in  a  Leading  article  to-day. 

A  Walker — Archangel  tar  remains  sticky  for  a  long  time, 

and  is  apt  to  run  in  a  very  hot  sun  unless  it  has  been  applied 
for  some  years.     We  hardly  expect  much  advantage  from 

steeping  timber  in   lime-water. C  H—  Hart's  Everlasting 

Rose  is  no  doubt  the  Rose  of  Jericho  of  the  old  herbalists,  a 
full  account  of  which  was  given  in  our  volume  for  1842, 
p.  363.  It  is  not  a  Rose  at  all,  but  a  little  grey  leaved  annual 
named  Anastatica  hieroehuntina,  having  no  resemblance  to  a 
Rose.J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellias — Eton — Your  seedling  is  of  little  value,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  good  to  send  out.  The  best  state  of  the  flower  is 
before  it  is  fully  expanded,  when  the  irregularity  of  the  centre 
petals  are  partly  hidden.  This  part  of  the  flower  is  very  de- 
fective ;  the  petals  also  are  thin  and  not  perfectly  formed  on 
their  edges.* 

Cineeabias — JK — The  colour  of  your  seedling  is  common,  and 
the  petals  very  narrow  and  flimsy  ;  it  is  very  inferior  to  those 

generally  grown.* Y — Of  your  specimens,  3  is  not  a  pure 

white — it  has  a  stained  and  dirty  appearance  :  4  is  a  showy 
variety,  with  the  flowers  rather  irregularly  formed  ;  5  is  the 
best,  being  well  formed  and  of  a  pleasing  light  crimson 

colour.* A  B — No.  1  is  too  small — it  is  inferior  to  sorts  of 

the  same  colour  in  cultivation  ;  3  is  too  narrow  in  the  petals  ; 
4  is  a  pleasing  variety  ;  2  is  the  most  novel,  being  a  crimson 
tip,  upon  a  delicate  lemon  ground.* 


14.-1846.] THE 

A    GRICULTURAL        SEED  S.— 

XX  Largo  White  Belgian  Carrot  . .        ..Is.  6d.  per  to. 

Large  lied  Altringham  do.  ..        . .    2    •>      ,. 

Large  Guernsey  Parsnip >-    »       " 

Long  Red  Mangold  Wurzel  1    «      .. 

Long  Yellow  do in" 

Globe  Red  do IX" 

Globe  Orange         do n     a       " 

TSE^EhSfft  John's  Day  Rye,  Clovers,  Kohl  Rabbi, 
Lucerne   Furze,  Broom,  True   Italian  Rye  Grass,  &c.  &c,  at 
lowest  market  prices,   as  see  Messrs.  Sutton's  Priced  Lata- 
l0gue  just  P»W-MN1A1  GR  AgsESi 
Selected  from  the  best  natural  Pastures,  and  mixed   in  proper 

sorts  and  quantities  to  suit  the  soil  for  which  they  are  re- 
[  quired,  1(.  12s.  per  acre.— See  Descriptive  Tame  of  Gkasses 

jUslpumsked.  jqhn  guTT0N  and  goNs 

Have  much  confidence  in  offering  the  above  kinds  of  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  as  being  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  all  ot 
the  growth  of  1845. 
Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks,  April  4. 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


CLARK'S 


METALLIC 


siLF 


JW 


m 

v 


HOTHOUSE 


WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES.  ^ 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  tlie  Nobility, 
Gentry  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above"  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  t.ie  duty  on  Glass, 
enables  him  to  otter  his  METALLIC  lllA  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
aud  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  irost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  bis  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  CiAliK  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


®i)t  MQtituUaveLl  QSrmtte- 


SATURDAY,  APRIL,  4,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Thursday,       April  9— Arriioultural  Imp.Soo.  of  Ireland. 
Thursday,  —    16— Atrricul'.ural  Imp-  Soo.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES — E.  Forfar— E.  Cumberland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


April 


S-S:.  Columb  —  Newark 
Groat  Oakley  —  Wenl.uk  — 
W.  Market —  Cirencester  — 
Yoif-rd     Exminster— Selby 

7-R.,i'hfi,rd  Hundred— Fram- 
llnrrh'.m  —  Watford  —  Jed 
burgh  -  Aberrravennv—  Wl- 
velleeombe— Wooinn  Basset 

8—  H.rleston —  Braintree  and 
Backing 

9— Riebmondsliire  — Tavl  .trick 


10. 


11 


April   9_Grove.fercy 

""     No'thallerlon — Chelmsfjrd 
— Hadlei«h   —    Lichfield    — 
Wakefield  -  St.  Germaing 
— Danf  trd  —  Wlnchcomb  — 
Cardiff—  Northampton 

)3 -W.  Hereford— Bikewell 

14 —  Dorking  —  Lewes  —  St. 
Peters 

1G— Blorield  and  Waltham 

17— Wadubridge 


By  an  oversight  wc  last  week,  while  speaking  of 
Guano,  committed  a  great  act  of  injustice  to  'Messrs. 
Myers  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  for  which  we  hasten 
to  apologise.  Instead  of  saying  that  Peruvian  Guano 
should  be  obt'ained  directly  from  the  importers, 
Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  London  or  Liverpool,  it 
should  have  been  "  from  the  importers,  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Co.  of  London,  or  Messrs.  Myeks  and 
Co.  of  Liverpool."  We  trust  that  this  correction 
will  prevent  all  mistake,  for  there  is  not  the  smallest 
difference  in  the  respectability  of  these  two  great 
houses,  who  divide  the  privilege  of  importing  Peru- 
vian and  Bolivian  Guano  between  them. 


The  Malt  Tax  produces  somewhere  about 
5,000,0007.  a  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  more 
than  one-third  of  the  excise,  and  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  this  country.  This  vast 
source  of  supply  has  for  many  years  been  a  bone 
of  contention  between  successive  Governments  and 
the  agricultural  interest,  many  persons  of  eminence 
in  which  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  Tax  would  be  a  prodigious  advantage  to 
farmers.  We  now  find  that  this  question  is  revived  ; 
it  has  already  been  raised  incidentally  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Anti-Malt-tax  Association, 
which  had  slept  for  some  years,  has  been  once  more 
roused  into  action,  for  the  purpose  of  applying-  the 
screw  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Two  principal  reasons  are  given  why  the  Malt- 
tax  operates  prejudicially  on  the  farming  interest : 
the  one  is,  that  labourers  would  be  better  off  if  they 
■could  make  their  own  malt  and  brew  their  own 
beer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  could  buy  it  cheaper  ; 
the  other  is,  that  farmers  themselves  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  they  could  use  Malt  for  fat- 
tening cattle. 

To  the  first  of  these  statements  no  possible  ob- 
jection can  be  made  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  labour- 
ing men  are  very  heavily  taxed  in  beer,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  social  as  well  as  personal  advan- 
tage to  them  if  it  were  otherwise. 

The  secoud  opinion  is  one  upon  which  men's 
minds  are  not  so  generally  made  up.  If  malt  is 
really  a  material  upon  which  animals  fatten  much 
better  than  on  Barley,  it  would  of  course  be  highly 


important  to  find  some  means  of  enabling  farmers 
to  use  it ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  no  better,  or  worse, 
then  the  only  ground  for  throwing  away  a  vast 
source  of  revenue  would  be  the  gain  of  cheap  beer. 
The  present  Ministers  appear  to  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  have  most  judiciously 
decided  upon  trying  it  by  the  test  of  direct  experi- 
ment ;  in  which  they  certainly  have  shown  no  disin- 
clination to  assist  the  agricultural  interest.  We  learn, 
from  an  official  paper  just  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  a  very  extensive  and  most 
important  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  order  of 
Government,  with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  this 
great  question  ;  and  we  trust  that  future  Ministers 
will,  in  all  such  cases  hereafter,  follow  the  example 
thus  set  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

When  a  man  says  that  malt  is  a  better  food  than 
Barley,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  four  pecks  of 
corn  will  fatten  an  animal  sooner  than  five  ;  for  in 
the  process  of  malting  Barley  loses  on  an  average 
one-fifth  of  its  nutritive  contents.  This  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  knows  that  the  process  of  malt- 
ing consists  in  making  Barley  germinate,  and  in 
afterwards  breaking  off  the  sprout.  Whatever  that 
sprout  may  be  it  is  formed  out  of  the  materials  in 
the  Barley  ;  when  the  sprout  is  removed,  the  grain 
is  so  far  impoverished ;  and  what  is  oi  great  im- 
portance it  loses  in  this  opeiation  a  portion  of  its 
nitrogen ;  as  much,  indeed,  as  a  third  on  an  average. 
A  man  would,  therefore,  say  a  priori  that  malt  is  a 
worse  kind  of  food  than  Barley.  But  it  might, 
nevertheless,  be  proved  in  practice  that  much  more 
is  gained  by  the  change  of  starch  into  sugar  than  is 
lost  by  the  abstraction  of  a  fifth  of  the  organisabje 
materials  of  Barley  ;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
favour  of  malt,  founded  upon  its  occasional  use  in 
bringing  horses  into  condition,  and  upon  the  action 
of  "grains,"  might  be  correct.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  this  point  that  the  experi- 
ments to  which  we  have  just  alluded  were  instituted. 

We  find  that  in  the  spring  of  last  year  Dr. 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Glasgow,  one 
of  the  most  sagacious,  learned,  and  honest  of  Euro- 
pean chemists,  and  his  nephew  Dr.  R.Thomson,  were 
authorised  to  purchase  cattle,  and  commence  experi- 
ments. These  were  carried  on  till  the  20th  of  last 
Febi  uary ,  and  are  now  before  the  country  in  the  form 
of  a  most  elaborate  report  of  112  folio  pages.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  go  much  into  the  details  of 
these  experiments  ;  we  can  only  say  that  we  have 
read  them  attentively,  and  that  in  our  judgment 
they  have  been  conducted  with  all  possible  pre- 
cautions against  accidental  error.  The  results  are 
as  follows : — 

The  first  subject  of  inquiry  was  into  the  relative 
effect  of  Barley  and  Malt  on  the  milk  of  cows. 

"  We  procured  two  young  cows,  from  Ayrshire,  of 
the  best  breed  of  milk  cows  in  Scotland.  They  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Teimant,  a  large  farmer  at.  Shields, 
near  Ayr.  They  had  calved  about  six  weeks  before  we 
got  them,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  calf  again." 
— "Our  object  in  getting  two  cows  was  to  feed  the  one 
with  Barley  and  the  other  with  Malt,  and  observe  what 
effect  the  food  would  have  upon  the  milk  and  butter  of 
each.  But  it  became  soon  evident  that  the  constitution 
of  the  two  cows  was  so  different  that  no  fair  conclusion 
could  be  come  to  by  that  mode  of  proceeding.  We 
were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  give  the  same  food  to 
each,  and  to  draw  our  consequences  from  the  effects 
produced  upon  both.  At  first  we  gave  the  cows  the 
Barley  and  the  Malt  entire,  after  they  had  been  steeped 
for  some  time  in  hot  water  ;  but  we  soon  found  that  it 
was  better  to  grind  them  into  meal,  and  to  digest  the 
meal  in  hot  water." 

"  The  result  of  the  experiments  is  placed  under  the 
form  of  the  following  Table  : — 


I.  Grass. .     . 
II.  Barley       . 

III.  Malt  ..     . 

IV.  Barley 
V.  Barley 

VI.  Molasses  . 
VII.  Malt  ..     . 
VIII.  Barley       . 
IX.  Linseed 
X,  Linseed 
XI.  Bean  Meal. 


Brown  Cow. 

Whiti 

Cow. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

26-604 

0-735 

21-868 

0-516 

20-420 

0-7075 

20-108 

0*555 

19-341 

0-6332 

20-417 

0-0749 

22-610 

22-000 

0-790 

23-187 

0-791 

21-763 

0-678 

20-558 

0-730 

22-703 

0-654 

19-710 

0  682 

21-585 

0-591 

19-396 

0-675 

20-088 

0-565 

20-2S0 

0-734 

20-244 

0-741 

20-814 

0-687 

20-J14 

0-682 

19-590 

0-755 

19-582 

0-755 

but  as  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  siuiur  which  it 
contains,  and  which  has  been  produced  from  the  starch 
of  the  Barley,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  flavour  may 
be  imparted  by  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
Molasses  or  sugar,  should  it  be  considered  expedient. 
But  wo  have  always  found  steeped  Barley  to  be  highly 
relished  by  cattle.  Malt,  however,  from  the  diastase  it 
contains,  has  the  power  of  speedily  converting  the  starch 
of  barley  into  sugar  ;  a  handful  of  malt  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  saccharise  several  pounds  of  Barley  in  the 
steep.  The  quantity  required  in  this  case  would  be  so 
small  as  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
duty." 

And  again — 

"  In  the  Miscellaneous  Table  No.  3.  we  have  col- 
lected the  amount  of  butter  produced  by  five  kinds  of 
food  during  periods  of  five  days  each.  But  previous  to 
these  trials,  thus  arranged,  the  largest  quantity  given 
by  the  brown  cow  was  under  the  Grass  regimen.  The 
first  five  days  of  the  experiment  yielded  J. 93  lbs.  of 
butter,  after  which  the  quantity  diminished  to  the  last 
five  days  of  the  trial,  when  the  quantity  yielded 
amounted  to  3.75  lbs.,  a  proportion  not  su;»-rior  to  what 
was  produced  in  some  of  the  subsequent  experiments. 
The  same  law  does  not  appear  to  hold  with  reference  to 
the  diminution  of  the  butter  as  pertains  to  that  of  the 
milk,  when  the  food  has  been  continued  fur  some  time. 
We  find,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  amount  in- 
creasing towards  the  close  of  the  experiment,  even  when 
it  is  continued  for  10  or  15  days.  The  largest  amount 
of  butter  was  afforded  in  the  brown  cow  by  crushed 
Barley.  During  the  third  series  of  five  days  the  amount 
was  3.935  lbs.  ;  Bean  meal  gave  the  next  greatest 
quantity,  3.69  lbs.  in  five  days  ;  then  comes  Barley  and 
Linseed,  3.689  lbs.  during  the  first  five  days;  Barley 
and  Molasses,  3.63  lbs.  ;  and  malt,  3.60  lbs.  In  the 
case  of  the  white  cow  the  quantity  was— Beans,  3.76  ; 
Barley  and  Linseed,  3.421 ;  crushed  Barley,  3.376  ; 
Barley  and  Molasses,  3.26;  and  Malt,  3.126.  With 
both  animals  we  observe  that  malt  is  lowest  in  the 
scale,  a  fact  which  seems  in  some  measure  to  militate 
against  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  butter  being  in  the 
sugar  of  the  food." 

The  last  subject  of  inquiry  was  the  value  of  malt 
in  fattening  bullocks. 

"Two  lean  bullocks  were  procured,  supposed  pretty 
similar  in  their  constitution  ;  they  were  about  three 
years  of  age  each,  the  progeny  of  the  same  sire  though 
by  different  mothers.  We  shall  distinguish  them  by 
the  letters  A  and  B.  '  The  weight  of  bullock  A,  9  cwt. 
7  lbs.  ;  B,  10  cwt.  106  lbs.  ;  so  that  B  was  211  lbs. 
heavier  than  A.  They  were  both  fed  with  the  same 
food,  both  in  kind  and  quantity  ;  the  only  difference  was 
that  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  Barley  were  given 
to  the  one  and  the  same  weight  of  malt  to  the  other. 
By  some  preliminary  trials  it  was  found  that  Barley  aud 
malt  alone  could  not  be  given  as  food  ;  when  it  exceeded 
a  certain  quantity,  they  began  to  loathe  it,  and  left  it 
unconsumed.  We  found  hay  indispensable.  At  first 
they  got  it  ad  libitum,  the  amount  being  at-eertained 
before  it  was  given  the  bullocks,  and  the  residue  uneaten 
carefully  weighed,  and  its  weight  deducted  from  the 
original  weight.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  weight  con- 
sumed very  seldom  exceeded  15  lbs.  During  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  experiments  that  was  the  quantity 
actually  given  the  bullocks.  B  ate  more  bay  than  bul- 
lock A,  but  bullock  A  ate  a  good  deal  of  the  straw  em- 
ployed for  bedding,  while  bullock  B  never  touched  the 
straw.  How  much  straw  bullock  A  ate  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  it  probably  compensated  for  the  inferior 
quantity  of  hay  consumed  by  that  bullock.  We  began 
with  6  lbs.  of  Barley  to  bullock  A,  and  6  lbs.  of  malt  to 
bullock  B,  which  was  speedily  raised  to  9  lbs.,  and  then 
to  12  lbs.,  beyond  which  we  could  not  with  safety  go. 
The  hay  consisted  chiefly  of  the  dried  stalks  and  leaves 
of  the  Lolium  perenne  ;'sometime  there  was  a  mixture 
of  Clover.  It  was  observed  that  the  Clover  was  always 
left  untouched,  while  the  Lolium  was  eaten." 

"  The  hay  consumed  by  bullock  A,  from  the  1st  to 
the  15th  October  inclusive,  was 312.7/69  lbs.,  and  that 
by  bullock  B,  311.75  lbs.,  or  very  nearly  (he  same  by 
each.  Bullock  A  consumed  198  lbs.  of  Bai  ley,  and  bul- 
lock B  the  same  weight  of  malt.  I  conclude  that  the 
relative  fattening  value  will  be  proportioned  to  the  in- 
crease of  weight  of  the  bullocks. 


"  These  experiments  leave  no  doubt  that  Barley  is 
more  nourishing  to  cows  than  Malt  ;  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter  is  concerned." 

A  second  report  upon  a  further  series  of  experi- 
ments, devised  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
various  substances  as  food  for  cows,  is  closed  by  the 
following  important  statement  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  such  experiments  lead. 

"  The  views  which  we  have  been  discussing  of  the 
difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  Barley  and 
malt  are  sufficient  to  render  it  obvious  that  malt  is  a 
much  more  expensive  substance,  irrespective  of  duty,  than 
Barley  for  feeding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  reality  Barley 
deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  nutritive  matter  and 


salts.    The  only  advantage  which  it  seems  to  hold  out   penments  were  int?r ruptea.      *«»y  "»"  »" 
in  cattle  feeding,  is  the  relish  which  it  gives  to  a  mash ;  newed,  occasionally  with  conflicting  results  , 


From  1st  to    4th.  October 
„      4th  to    8th       „ 
„      8th  to  14th       „ 


A. 

B. 

Bailey. 

Malt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3. 

36. 

S3.5 

26. 

22.5 

28.5 

"  Here  the  bullock  fed  on  Barley  increased  in  weight 
109  lbs.,wbile  the  bullock  fed  on  malt  increased  91M  lbs. 
This  shows  a  decided  superiority  of  Barky  over' malt 
when  employed,  weight  for  weight,  for  fattening  bul- 
locks." 

In  another  trial — 


A. 

B. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

21 

16 

IS 

6 

10 

22 

From    8th  to  12th  November    . . 
12th  to  15th  „ 

„      15thto22d  „ 

55       l       44 

After  a  time  the  bullocks  became  ill,  and  the  ex- 
periments were  interrupted.     They  were  again  re- 

._.-■ 11—      —til. a\~*-'.n~     ..r.e„l  +  e    ■         l)Ut 
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after  a   trial  of  three   months  Dr.  Thomson  was 
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satisfied  that  Barley  is  superior  to  malt,  weight  for 
weight,  as  far  as  fattening  bullocks  is  concerned. 
In  conclusion  he  makes  the  following  statement : — 
"  We  thought  it  worth  while  now  to  try  whether  any 
difference  would  be  perceptible  if  each  bullock  was  fed 
for  a  week  with  Barley,  and  then  malt  substituted,  the 
other  articles  of  food  remaining  unchanged.  Bullock 
A  was  fed  for  a  week  (from  17th  to  23d  January),  on 
the  following  articles  of  food  : — 

V% 73.8746  lbs. 

Malt         . .  . .              .  .                                       70 

Oil  Cake  ..            ..  '.'.           ""'    g\75 

Good  Turnips  ..  ..            ! !    98* 

Bean  ileal 


"  The  food  of  B  during  the  same  time  was 
Hay  . .  . .  . .         . 

Barley 

Oil-cake  ... 

Good  Turnips 
Bean  Meal 


0.75 
255.37 

92.79  lbs. 
70. 

6.75 
98. 

6.75 


274.29 
9  lbs. 


"  The  rtsult  was— 

A  (malt)  increased  in  weight 
B  ( Barley)  increased  in  weight 
"  The  trial  was  repeated. 

A  (malt)  increased  in  weight     . .  . .    4 

B  (Barley)  increased  in  weight  ..23 

"  Here  the  Bailey  was  found  superior  to  the  malt  In 
the  first  trial  there  was  a  slight  superiority  in  the  malt. 
The  increase  of  weight  after  a  week's  feeding  was  now 
so  small  that  I  became  sensible  that  the  fattening  pro- 
cess could  not  be  carried  farther  in  a  cowhouse,  and 
neither  the  season  of  the  year  nor  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments made  it  possible  to  give  them  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  a  Grass -field.  On  consulting  several  experi- 
enced cow-feeders  and  butchers  they  assured  me  that 
the  bullocks  were  in  very  good  condition,  and  that  I 
could  not  increase  their  weight  much  farther." 

We  make  no  further  comment  at  present  upon 
these  extremely  important  papers.  They  contain 
other  facts  of  great  interest  in  cattle  feeding,  and 
we  shall  soon  return  to  a  consideration  of  them. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  forward 
Chops  of  Tares  are  suffering  much  in  certain  dis- 
tricts from  a  mould  which  entirely  destroys  the 
upper  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  appears  likely  to 
kill  the  plant  altogether.  We  have  had  an  'oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  in  Huntingdonshire  and  North- 
amptonshire, very  forward  crops  of  Tares,  which 
are  affected  in  this  manner,  and  of  comparing  the 
parasite  by  which  the  disease  is  caused  with  speci- 
mens communicated  to  the  Editor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  and  find  them  perfectly  identical 
The  urogress  of  the  disease  has  been  very  rapid 
establishing  itself  in  the  course  of  about  eight  days' 
The  little  parasite  which  produces  it  is  figured  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,''  under  the  name  of  Botrytis  vicite,  a 
species  nearly  allied  to  Botrytis  infestans,  with 
which  the  Potatoes  of  last  year  were  attacked,  but 
differing  in  its  mode  of  ramification,  in  its  threads 
being  at  length  of  a  reddish  grev,  and  in  its  spores 
not  being  apiculate.  It  is  curious  that  the  scat- 
tered plants  of  Wheat  which  accompany  the  Tares 
are  also  much  affected  by  the  true  Uredo  rubigo ; 
indeed,  to  an  extent  which  we  have  never  before 
witnessed.  The  leaves  are  powdered  all  over  with 
orange  dust.  We  do  not  find  the  Wheat  crops 
themselves,  even  the  earliest,  so  affected. M.J.  B 


SWEDES  RAISED  UPON  BARRKN  LAND  WITH 
ARTIFICIAL  MANURE. 

"  The  problem  which  I  sought  to  solve  is  contained  in 
the  ques*ion-<  Can  we  by  supplying  to  the  soil  the  con- 
stituents (so  far  as  at  present  known),  of  a  plant,  culti- 
vate that  plant  on  any  land,  however  in  itself  sterile  * ' 

_  I  lie  portion  of  ground  chosen  for  the  testing  of  the 
principle  here  implied  was,  as  your  lordship  will  recol- 
lect, situated  in  the  parish  of  Sutton  Waldron,  in  Cran- 
bourn  Case,  very  steep,  exposed  to  the  south,  but 
sheltered  in  some  degree  by  the  hills  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  almost  covered  with  white  rubble,  formine  a 
portion  of  the  <  upper  chalk.'  This  precise  spot,  con- 
sisting of  five  acres,  was  selected  because  it  appeared 
the  most  barren  and  '  unlikely'  of  any  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  In  truth,  the  endeavour  to  grow 
Swede*  on  such  land  appeared  to  all  observers  an  exne- 
nrnent.nn  crucis  So  long  as  it  lay  in  down,  scarcely 
any  herbage  whatever  covered  this  hill-side      On  the 

t^\l ?£*i  ^  CrOP  "'  18"'  a  Parfy  of  Toor  men 
from  Shaftesbury  came  to  me  soliciting  employment. 
They  were  set  to  dig  this  piece  of  land,  but  the  soil 
proved  too  thin  and  stubborn  for  the  spade  ;  they  there- 
fore, it i  their  own  phrase,  knocked  it  over  with  the  pick- 
axe, twice  in  the  season  afterwards  it  was  sown  with 
Kape,  but  the  produce  was  nothing.  A  soil  of  this  con- 
stitution seemed  a  fair  field  for  the  experiment  on  a 
pretty  large  scale  and  in  a  popular  way—  I  say  '  in  a 
popular  way,'  because  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
rigid  science,  a  strict  analysis  both  of  the  soil  and  manure 
would  be  asked  for,  before  any  inference  would  be 
permuted  to  be  drawn  from  the  result.  Yet  for  prac 
tical  purposes  it  may  seem  enough  to  show  that  on  land 
growing  noti,Ing  a  ,  crop  can  be  ^.^ 

certain  ingredients  which  the  chemist  tells  us  are  neces- 
sary for  the  fruitful  cultivation  of  that  crop.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1845,  I  determined  on 


this  hiTl,  as  above  described,  to  see  whether  it  were 
possible  to  produce  a  crop  of  Swedes  weighing  20  tons 
per  acre.  To  effect  this  object,  chemical  analysis,  as 
given  in  Professor  Johnstone's  Lectures,  acquaints  us 
that  there  would  be  required  for  the  bulbs  and  tops  of 
such  a  return  (i.  e.  for  20  tons  of  bulbs  and  5  J  tons  of 
tops)  inorganic  matter  weighing  more  than  500  lbs. ; 
consisting  of  about  146  lbs.  of  potash,  76  lbs.  of  soda, 
,L,u'  of,?.ulPhune  acid.  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
i2  n  r°f  i'1"6'  22  lbs-  of  mag'«*ia,  23  lbs.  of  chlorine 
i.i  lbs.  ot  silica,  as  well  as  a  certain  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matters  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  was  expected  that  if  these  were  sufficiently 
supplied  to  the  plant  in  its  early  stages,  the  remainder 
ot  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  necessary  to  the  per- 
fect Swede  would  be  furnished,  whether  as  Mulder 
affirms,  from  the  decaying  matter  in  the  soil  (especially 
the  sawdust  mentioned  afterwards),  or  from  the  am- 
monia brought  down  by  the  rains  according  to  Liebi*. 
ihe  quantities  of  inorganic  substances  above  enume- 
rated are  not  constant,  but  vary,  as  is  well  known, 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  soil  ;  they  must 
be  considered  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  quanti- 
ties and  proportions  required. 

«  Now  as  potash  and  soda  may  to  a  great  extent  re- 
place each  other,  I  calculated  that  30  bushels  of  wood- 
ashes  would  give  those  alkalies  in  sufficient  measure  I 
made  no  provision  for  the  alkaline  earths,  for  the  chalk 
soil  would  plainly  yield  lime  enough  ;  to  this  I  trusted 
to  replace  the  minute  dose  of  magnesia  demanded.  The 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  would  be  found  amply 
in  the  2  cwt.  of  Ichahoe  guano,  50  lbs.  of  burnt  bones 
treated  with  25  lbs  of  sulphuric  acid  in  addition  to  the 
sulphates  and  phosphates  contained  in  the  wood-ashes. 
Hie  guano  would  also  yield  sufficient  ammonia  to  the 
young  Swede-plant  ;  whilst  two  pot-load  of  sawdust  al- 
ready in  a  rotten  state,  having  been  fermented  by  pi^s' 
manure  and  salt,  would  give  out  a  constant  snpply°of 
carbonic,  as  well  as  conduce,  according  to  Mulder  to 
the  constant  formation  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  The 
great  affinity  of  decaying  sawdust  for  moisture  would 
prevent  the  effects  of  drought  so  formidable  to  Turnips 
on  our-  high  chalk-lands.  The  opposite  danger  of  ex- 
cessive Tains  washing  the  manure  away  from  the  -row- 
ing plants  was  guarded  against  by  pouring  over  the 
guano  and  ashes  employed  10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  diluted  form,  thereby  converting  the  highly  soluble 
carbonates  into  the  comparatively  insoluble  sulphates  of 
ammonia  and  potash. 

"In  order  that  every  portion  of  the  manure  thus  cal- 
culated might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  duly  apportioned 
to  each  plant,  it  was  determined  to  bury  both  the  seed 
and  manure  in  holes  at  measured  distances  ;  but  the 
looseness  of  the  soil,  filling  up  each  hole  as  soon  as 
made,  defeated  this  expedient.  The  labourers  were 
then  instructed  to  begin  at  the  highest  point,  and  work- 
ing downhill  to  strike  down  with  their  hoes  small  drills 
2  ieet  apart  The  manure  having  been  previously  hauled 
to  the  summit,  a  large  wheelbarrow,  loaded  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  two  drills,  was  wheeled  down  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  drills  ;  and  a  handful  of  the  con- 
tents  placed  at  distances  of  one  foot  in  each  drill  Chil- 
dren followed  dropping  upon  each  deposit  of  manure 
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three  fingers  full  of  seed  mixed  with  "fine  soil,  whir!. 
served  to  prevent  the  manure  from  burning  the  seed 
In  descending  the  hill  they  trod  on  their  work,  and  so 
buried  both  the  manure  and  seed  together.  This  ope 
ration  completedthe  process  ;  the  only  subsequent  cul- 
tivation consisted  in  the  singling  by  children  of  the 
Swedes  as  they  came  up  in  bunches. 

"  The  issue  of  this  experiment  has  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Forty  perches  of  the  best  part 
of  the  crop  yielded  of  clean  roots  after  the  rate  of  23* 
tons  per  acre,  whilst  40  perches  of  the  poorest  gave  19 
tons.  On  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
heaviest  and  lightest  produce,  competent  persons  have 
estimated  the  crop  at  21  tons  per  acre  of  clean  roots 
the  samp  es  of  which  were  weighed  in  dry  weather.' 
borne  of  these  when  topped  and  tailed  weighed  14  lbs 
measuring  severally  29  and  30  inches-many  hundreds 
of  them  exceed  10  lbs.  in  weight.  One  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance presented  itself  to  the  observer  Between 
Swedes  of  8  lbs.  and  .9  lbs.  weight  would  be  seen  every 
now  and  then  a  starveling  plant  in  bulb  not  bigger  than 
a  marble.  This  arose  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
children,  who  occasionally  dropped  the  seed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  appointed  food.  But  the  accident  served 
to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  at  once  the  efficiency  of  the 
manure  and  the  intrinsic  poverty  of  the  ground. 

"When  I  began  this  experiment  the  men  employed 
on  it  and  every  eye-witness  who  passed  by  smiled  incre- 
dulously at  what  appeared  at  the  time  an  act  of  well- 
meant  folly— but  now  the  success  can  no  longer  be  de- 
nied, and  the  last  refuge  of  scepticism  betrays  itself  in 
the  question  so  often  put  to  me-' But  what  was  the 
cost  ?  You  may  buy  gold  too  dear.'  Of  course  this  is 
a  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  rejoice  for 
the  sake  of  the  labourer  begging  for  work  and  the  nation 
tor  food,  that  I  can  answer  the  inquiry  most  satisfac- 
torily.    Thus  stands  the  cost  per  acre  • r 

30  bushels  of  wood-ashes  at  6d.       . .         . .  '  %  S{6 

2  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  guano  at  7s.  Gd.. .        ..        "  °  o  15 

50  lbs.  of  burnt  bones  and  22  lbs.  of  sulphuric  a'c'id     ! '.  0    7 

30  bushels  of  sawdust ..  0    2 

Labour  account  in  hoeing,  drill,  dropping  seed  (the 

surface  of  the  land  being  othenvi.se  untouched)  .0  19 

10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  ashes  o    ^ 

Rent  5s.  |  rates,  <bc.,  2s "  0    7    <l 

Seed,  5  lbs.  per  acre,  Is '"        "  '  o    3  -6 

A  pair  of  horses  hauling  the  artificial  manure  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill !  .        . .  0    7    0 


"  It  will  be  observed  that  no  charge  is  made  for  pul-i 
ling  the  Swedes,  because  four  or  five  tons  per  acre  of 
green  food  (though  some  of  the  leaves  were  in  a  state1 
ot  decay),  which  have  with  the- addition  of  a  little  straw 
maintained  a  flock  of  120  ewes  for  five  days,  must  far: 
outweigh  that  expense,  and  in  truth  ought  to  convey  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  .credit  side  of  the  account  ]i 
have  thus  given  every  item  of  cost  that  can  belaid 
against  21  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre.  The  precise  value 
ot  tins  root  is,  I  am  aware,  an  undecided  question.  In 
this  neighbourhood  I  can  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  U.  per 
ton  ;  but  experiments  made  last  year  and  others  still  in 
progress,  lead  me  to  value  them  at  9i  per  cwt.,  at  the 
very  lowest— or  15s.  per  ton  when  employed  in  fatting 
sheep  in  sheds  on  boards  ;  and  this  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  dung  made  by  the  sheep  under  cover, 
llierelore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that 
to  persons  who  know  how  to  use  Swedes  they  are  worth 
los.a  ton— an  estimate  which  makes  the  crop  worth 
Ibt.  15s.  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  31.  17s.  9d.,  giving  a  re- 
turn of  more  than  300  per  cent,  for  the  outlay. 

'  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  an  instance  of  too 
rapid  a  generalisation  when  I  draw  from  this  experi- 
ence the  inference  that  with  a  skilful  employment  of 
labour,  reliance  on  the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  ade- 
quate capital,  there  is  no  soil,  however  poor,  which  will 
not  abundantly  repay  the  costs  of  cultivation. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  estimate  of '  10s.  a  ton,  or 
of  las.  at  the  very  outside,'  is  that  given  in  many  books. 
N  or  would  I  presume  to  express  my  own  higher  sense 
of  their  worth,  but  that  continued  experiments  made 
by  myself  have  left  me  no  doubt  on  the  subject.     Will 
you  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  want  of  accurate 
weights  and  measurements,  and  therewith  of  just  valua- 
tion, is  the  great  opprobrium  of  English  agriculture.  In 
this  respect  it  is  far  less  scientific  than  either  the  French 
or  German.     I  have  never  3'et  met  with  a  farmer  who 
could  tell  me  with  any  degree  of  exactness  how  much  of 
food  per  day,  an  animal,  whether  sheep,  or  pig,  or  ox,  I 
will  eat,  under  given  circumstances  of  age,  breed,  con- 
dition, and  shelter ;  and  how  much  flesh  he  will  put  on 
by  the  consumption  of  so  much  food.     Therefore  I  have 
determined  to  seek  out  the  information  for  myself ;  and 
am  prepared  to  prove,  by  repeated  weighings  of   the  I 
food,  that  a  full-mouthed  south-down  wether   or   ewe  1 
will,  when  confined  to  a  shed  upon  boards,  as  in  Journal  V.  i 
Part  1,  eat  on  an  average  from  16  to   18  lbs.  a  day 
of  cut  Swedes,  with  1  jfint  of  Oats  and  |  lb.  of  Barley- 
straw  cut  into  chaff  and  salted,  and  that  upon  this  food  I 
the  animal  will  increase  3  lbs.  in  live  weight  per  week. 
Now  I  assume  that  this  live  increase  (in  a  /wK-grown 
animal)  is  to  the  dead  weight  :  :  4  :  3,  because   skin,  | 
head,  bones,  and  entrails  will    be  nearly   a   constant  i 
quantity — 

.-.  Dead  weight  =  J  of  3  lbs.  =  2  lbs.  4  oz.  at  7d... 
Deducting  7  pints  of  Oats  at  3|d.,  attendance  |d. 


s.  d. 
1  3$ 
0    U 

0  11£ 


0  lit 
"This  ll±d.  will  represent  the  value  of  the  Swedes 
consumed  per  week,  that  is  7  +  17  =  119  lbs 
.■'.  If  119  lbs.  =  1U. 
112  lbs.  =  10W. 
or  a  ton  is  worth  1 7s.  6d,  exclusive 'of  the  manure. 

"  Nor,  my  lord,  is  this  estimate  unsupported  by 
scientific  authority.  I  beg  to  refer  to  an  experiment 
detailed  by  Professor  Playfair,  Agricultural  Gazette, 
p.  59,  1841— where  it  is  shown  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions 100  lbs.  of  Swedes  gave  3  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
Also  to  the  very  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Curwen' 
in  his  '  Agricultural  Hints,'  showing  that  Mason's  Lei- 
cesters,  fed  on  Turnips,  would  make  the  crop  worth  30J. 
per  acre,  meat  being  at  that  time  6d.  per  lb.  in  the 
year  1S08. 

"  I  confidently  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  length 
of  this  letter,  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  agriculturists  to  this  question—'  What 
is  the  value  of  the  Swede  crop  under  given  conditions  V  " 
[The  above  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Portman  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  of  Sutton  Waldron,  Shaftesbury  in 
the  "  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  ."l' 

Mr.  Huxtable  furnishes  the  following  postscript":— 
To  determine  the  Value  of  the  Dung  resulting  from  the  consumo- 
tum  of  a  ton  of  Swedes  by  sheep  under  cover,  catinq  a  vintof 
Oats  to  every  n  lbs.  weight  of  Turnips:—  yJ> 

The  ash  contained  in  one  ton  of  Swedes  . .  171bs 

The  ash  in  the  Oats  is  in  weight  about  one-for- 
tieth part  of  the  grain,  and  as  75  lbs.  of  Oats 
will  be  eaten  with  the  ton  of  Swedes  . .     2  lbs .  nearly. 

The  ash  will  amount  to  19  lbs 
Now  the  whole  weight  of  dung  from  Swedes  will 

be  about  one-tenth  of  weight  of  roots  ..   224  lbs 

Weight  of  dung  from  corn  is  nearly  one-half  ■ 

therefore,  from  the  Oats  there  wilTbe  . !     37  lbs. 

,.  or  261  lbs.' 
Ibe  nitrogen  in  this  manure,  according  to  Boussingault 
'•  Economie  Rurale,"  tome  ii.  p.  148,  is  one  and  one-' 
tenth  per  cent,  nearly,  or  in  the  above  2G1  lbs.  will 
amount  to  2j  lbs.  nearly,  which,  at  7d.  per  .lb.  (its 
value  when  bought  in  good  guano  or  sulphate  of  am- 
mouia)  ls.7&. 

The  Ash,  considering  how  large  a  proportion  consists 
ot  potash  and  soda,  <fcc,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
l£d.  per  lb,  or  19  lbs.  2    4* 

Nitrogen,  as  above '. ".  1     7i 


£3  17    9 


"  This  being  added  to  17s.  6rf.  per  ton  as  the  value  of 
the  bulbs  estimated  by  the  amount  of  mutton  they  will 
produce,  gives  11.  Is.  3feJ.  as  the  whole  value  of  a  ton  of 
Swedes  consumed  in  the  manner  and  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment." 

ON  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  RIGHTS. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers'  Club, 
after  an  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Crawford  on  the 
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History  of  tlie  Plants  used  in  various  Manufactures, 
J.  G.  George,  Esq.,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
above  subject.  He  said, — Upon  the  temperate  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  and  the  clear  understandiug  of 
the  rights  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  as  settled  upon 
equitable  principles,  must  chiefly  depend  the  well- 
being  of  both  classes.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  your 
attention  upon  the  present  occasion  to  the  question  of 
tenure.  My  object,  as  a  landlord,  is  merely  to  raise 
the  question,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  practical  farmers  their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  best  chance  for  a  laud- 
lord  to  obtain  tenants  with  capital  and  skill,  is  to  grant 
leases,  say  for  '21  years;  but  before  a  landlord  can  be 
called  upon  to  part  with  the  control  over  his  land  for 
so  long  a  period,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  tenant 
has  the  required  skill  and  capital.  Now,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  occupy 
small  farms  with  small  means,  and  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther they  would  like  to  run  the  risk  of  binding  them- 
selves to  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  a  long  period  of  years.  It 
may  be  asked—  Why  not  turn  three  or  four  farms  into 
one,  and  then  offer  leases  of  "21  years,  and  you  will  get 
a  superior  class  of  tenants  i  This  may  probably  be  the 
result,  but  then  comes  the  important  question — What 
will  you  do  with  the  old  tenants  ? — would  it  be  right  to 
deprive  a  great  number  of  honest  hard- working  men  of 
the  means  of  getting  a  living  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  say, 
"  certainly  not."  And  I  much  doubt  whether  even  if 
we  could  make  arrangements  to  enlarge  our  farms, 
strangers  to  our  soil  would  thrive  amongst  us,  and  I 
would  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  George  Buckland,  in 
his  excellent  essay  "  On  the  Farming  of  Kent,"  "Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  vol.  vi.  p.  2S3,  upon 
this  subject,  as  well  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

"Amongst  improvers  of  weald-clay  land,  Mr.  Schrei- 
ber,  of  Heuhurst  Lodge,  may  be  honourably  mentioned. 
It  is  important  to  mention  here,  that  when  Mr.  Schrei- 
ber  commenced  his  improvements  he  brought  with  him 
most  of  the  improved  modern  implements  of  the  eastern 
counties,  which,  after  repeated  trials  and  untiring  per- 
severance, he  has  by  degrees  almost  abandoned,  and 
has  adopted  the  implements  and  modes  of  culture  com- 
mon to  the  di-trict.  This  fact  leads  us  to  remark, 
whatever  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  a  man  should  practically  understand 
the  nature  of  his  soil  before  he  steps  very  far  from  the 
beaten  path  of  cultivation.  It  is  generally  found  that 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  farming  in  the 
weald  succeed  much  better  than  strangers." 

My  opinion  is,  that  any  lease  for  a  less  term  than  10 
years  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  tenant,  as  many  landlords 
who  grant  leases,  say  for  7  years,  consider  they  have  a 
right  to  make  a  fresh  bargain  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  and  if  the  farmer  has  ventured  to  invest  his 
capital  in  improving  the  land,  he  will  run  the  risk  of 
paying  interest  upon  suoh  capital  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased rent,  and  probably  the  same  landlords  would 
not  on  any  account  give  a  yearly  tenant  notice  to  quit, 
unless  they  had  good  reasons,  such  as  great  arrears  of 
rent  or  negligent  farming-. 

The  farmers  will  probably  say,  "  Having  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  in  granting  leases  to  us,  tell  us  what 
system  of  protection  you  would  propose  for  ns  if  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  invest  our  capital  in  permanent  im- 
provements of  our  farms."  In  reply  to  the  question,  I 
would  state  as  my  opinion  that  the  bestuand  most 
equitable  system  that  could  be  introduced  inrhis  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  agreements  by  which  the  tenant's 
right  to  unexhausted  improvements  shall  be  fully  pro- 
vided for.  This  system  has  been  found  to  answer  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  North  Lincolnshire,  and  is  also 
recommended  by  the  Loughborough  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  I  would  direct  your  particular  attention  to 
two  letters  on  this  subject  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Roy. 
Ag.  Journal,  p.  4-1,  the  one  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Williams, 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
George  Stokes,  and  both  directed  to  Philip  Pusey,  Esq. ; 
and  as  probably  some  of  my  hearers  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  these  letters,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  read  them,  as  they  will  fully  explain 
the  system  which  I  venture  to  recommend  to  your 
serious  consideration.  And  I  would  also  call  your 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  vol.  v.,  Roy.  Ag.  Journal, 
p.  346,  says  upon  this  subject. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  venture  to  submit,  that  if  Great 
Britain  were  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  let 
separately  under  one  of  the  following  agreements,  all 
the  land  might  be  cultivated  in  the  highest  possible 
manner;  for,  although  this  division  would  allow  each 
owner  and  each  tenant  to  select  the  one  agreement  best 
suited  to  his  own  feelings,  all  would  be  so  far  founded 
on  justice  to  the  party  who  expended  his  capital  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  as  to  insure  the  most  liberal 
outlay  of  it. 

"1st.  Leases. 

"  2d.  Insert  a  clause  in  the  lease  granted, under  which 
the  owner  should  have  the  power  to  cancel  it,  on  giving 
18  months'  notice,  and  paying  to  the  tenant  such  sum 
as  two  arbitrators  (one  for  each  party)  should  think  a 
fair  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  his  permanent  im- 
provements, bearing  in  mind  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  affecting  landlord  and  tenant. 

"  3d.  By  giving  the  tenant  a  clause,  under  an  agree- 
ment as  a  yearly  tenancy,  by  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  and  equitable  allowance,  for  all  perma- 
nent improvements  made  at  his  expense,  but  with  the 
sanction  of  the  owner,  on  written  notice  of  such  intended 


improvements  having  been  given  to  the  latter  or  his 
agent,  and  not  having  been  answered  within  a  given 
period,  or  in  time  to  prevent  that  outlay  which  the 
owner  of  the  laud  would  not  san.tion." 

1  have  frequently  referred  to  the  "  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Journal,"  and  I  would  earnestly  request  every 
farmer  who  wishes  to  go-a-head,  carefully  to  peruse  it. 
He  will  there  find  the  very  best  system  of  farming 
different  soils,  clearly  explained,  and  he  will  by  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  valuable  essays  upon  the  agriculture 
of  several  counties  in  England,  also  discover  what  a 
vast  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  science  of 
farming  by  energy  and  perseverance. 

Before  I  conclude  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  rock  upon  which  many  an  industrious  farmer  has 
been  wrecked,  and  just  at  the  time  that  he  has  con- 
sidered himself  in  smooth  water.  I  mean  the  too  great 
eagerness  to  get  into  a  larger  farm.  I  would  caution 
every  farmer  before  he  much  increases  his  farm,  to 
calculate  his  increased  liabilities,  and  clearly  ascertain 
that  he  will  be  able  to  provide  for  such  increase,  not 
only  in  fair  weather  but  in  foul.  Depend  upon  it  that 
a  farmer,  in  a  moderate  sized  farm,  with  a  few  pounds 
at  his  banker's  to  meet  his  half  year's  rent,  is  much 
better  off  than  he  would  be  in  a  larger  farm,  with  ah 
his  capital  invested  in  his  stock.  In  tlie  former  case  it 
is  true  he  has  small  interest,  but  it  is  certain,  in  the 
latter  case,  he  may  probably  be  compelled  to  sell,  just 
at  the  time  that  he  ought  to  hold,  and  these  forced  sales, 
by  depressing  the  markets,  not  only  injure  the  farmer 
himself,  but  his  brother  agriculturists. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Manure  Frauds. — I  have  for  some  time  been  of 
opinion  that  nothing  will  be  effectual  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  gross  frauds  which  daily  take  place  in  the  arti- 
ficial manure  trade,  except  the  appointment  of  some 
person  as  inspector  of  manures,  whose  sole  business  is 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists.  There  is 
not  a  respectable  broker  m  the  City  of  London  who  will 
not  readily  admit  that  more  adulterations  take  place  in 
artificial  manures  than  in  any  other  branch  of  trade, 
and  the  reason  is  this,  that  in  this  article  the  profits 
arising  from  such  adulterations  are  greater,  and  the 
chance  of  being  detected  less,  than  in  any  other  case. 
I  have  examined  the  nature  of  the  cargo  of  so  called 
guano,  noticed  by  you  last  week,  now  lying  in  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  can  state  that  such  an  article  could 
be  manufactured  for  5s.  or  6s.  per  ton,  and  for  this  the 
owners  are  asking  41.  10s.  per  ton  ;  part  has  been 
sold,  the  remainder  will  be  probably  applied  to  the 
soil  in  various  parts  of  England  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  the  owners 
being  called  to  account  for  having  furnished  a  fraudu- 
lent article  ;  and  in  the  autumn  we  shall  hear  of  farmers 
stating  at  the  different  clubs  that  guano  is  not  a  good 
manure,  for  they  have  tried  it  and  have  obtained  no 
benefit  from  it.  The  loss  which  will  fall  upon  the 
agriculturists  in  purchasing  this  one  cargo  would  pay 
the  whole  expences  of  an  inspector  of  manures  for 
three  years.  But  guano  is  not  the  only  manure  that 
is  adulterated.  Bones,  nitrate  of  soda,  soot,  and  every 
other  substance  used  by  farmers  come  in  for  a  full 
share,  And  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
when  the  farmer  obtains  the  article  that  he  pays  for  in 
a  genuine  form.  The. argument  used  by  the  dealers 
of  manures  in  support  of  these  adulterations  is,  that 
agriculturists  will  have  these  substances  at  so  low  a 
price  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  them  genuine  ; 
but  the  fraud  is  in  not  telling  the  farmer  that  the 
article  is  cheap,  because  it  is  adulterated.  If  a  farmer 
was  told  that  nitrate  of  soda,  as  imported,  was  16s.  per 
cwt.,  and  when  adulterated  with  one-third  of  salt  it 
would  be  13s.  ;  and  in  this  proportion  ;  he  would  soon 
understand  what  to  purchase.  Boussingault,  in  his 
work  on  "Rural  Economy,"  speaking  of  the  adultera- 
tions in  manures,  says  that  in  1838,  an  inspector  of 
manures  was  appointed  by  Government.  While  in 
England,  with  a  trade  in  artificial  manures  infinitely 
superior  in  extent  to  what  is  carried  on  in  France,  the 
agriculturist  is  entirely  unprotected.  It  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  occupy 
itself  with  these  matters,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
person  holding  such  an  office  must  be  carried  out  by 
the  co-operation  of  private  individuals  whose  interests 
are  protected  by  it.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  agri- 
culturists would  signify  to  me  their  concurrence  in  the 
establishment  of  an  inspector  for  London,  I  would  draw 
up  a  statement  of  what  I  think  to  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  and  would  undertake 
all  responsibility  connected  with  it. — J.  B.  Laives, 
Rothamsted,  St.  Albans. 

Potato  Disease. — I  beg  to  forward  a  few  plants  of  the 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potato,  having  the  old  and  new 
tubers  attached.  The  new  tubers  are  perfectly  smooth, 
and  finely  grown.  I  found,  on  opening  the  pit  from 
which  the  sets  were  taken,  that  it  was  about  a  quarter 
diseased,  although  when  the  crop  was  pitted  I  could  not 
discover  any  trace  of  the  evil.  The  sets  which  pro- 
duced the  specimens  sent  were  picked  from  among  the 
diseased  Potatoes  in  the  pit,  so  that  apparently  no  fear 
may  be  entertained  of  planting  sound  sets,  even  although 
they  may  have  been  selected  from  amongst  diseased 
Potatoes.  From  the  appearance  of  my  crops  under 
glass,  I  may  with  confidence  state  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  as  good  a  crop  of  Potatoes  as  we  have  ever 
had  in  former  years  may  be  grown  in  the  forthcoming 
season,  provided  the  latter  be  favourable  and  choice  be 
made  of  sound  Potatoes  for  sets. — P.  Foy,  Sandon 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  March  25.     [.This  letter  is  a  good 


sample  of  what  will  happen  when  over-much  zeal  carries 
away  the  judgment.  One  of  Mr.  Foy's  Potatoes  was 
already  diseased,  and  his  haulm  was  distinctly  attacked, 
as  was  showu  by  symptoms  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
young  Potatoes  were  certainly  fine  oues,  and  that  is  all 

we  can  say.] Having  informed  you  about  the  begin- 

uing  of  this  month  that  my  frame  Potatoes  had  escaped 
the  disease  of  last  year,  and  were  in  perfect  health,  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  I  have  now  reason  to  fear  that 
I  can  say  so  no  longer.  There  is  a  very  conspicuous 
fungus  on  a  piece  of  the  old  set  which  I  inclose,  that 
looks  stouter  and  exhibits  more  filamentous  roots  than 
any  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  before  ;-but  the 
specimens  from  the  young  tuber  seem  to  be  character- 
ised by  the  same  appearances  of  disease  as  those  of  last 
year.— L.  V.  H.,  March  30. 

Potato  Disease  caused  by  Fungi  in  1844. — When  I 
sent  you,  a  fortnight  ago  (p.  163),  an  account  of  the 
Potatoes  which  were  grown  in  1844,  and  not  planted  in 
the  ground,  but  in  boxes  in  sand,  in  November  last,  I 
stated  that  the  produce  was  partly  sound  and  partly 
diseased.  After  examining  them,  I  left  them  at  the  top 
of  the  sand,  and  on  examining  them  a  day  or  two  ago,  I 
found  those  which  appeared  perfectly  sound  to  be  almost 
as  bad  as  those  which  were  unsouud  when  taken  up.  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  unusual  quantity  of  Mushrooms,  as  well 
as  the  variety  of  the  fungus  tribe,  such  as  I  never  no- 
ticed before,  and  which  were  not  visible  last  year  ;  at 
any  rate,  if  they  were  I  did  not  notice  them.  The  sea- 
son of  1844  was  also  peculiar  with  respect  to  the  Turnip 
crop,  nor  could  I  account  for  the  failure,  as  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  ravage  of  the  grub,  or  wireworm,  or  the 
mildew.  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  the  fungus  attacked 
the  Potato  in  1844  at  the  time  when  so  many  of  that 
variety  appeared.  Should  a  similar  season  recur,  the 
fungus  would  be  continued  ;  but  should  it  prove  dry  and 
warm,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  disease  would 
disappear  ;  but  should  it  be  as  bad,  or  increased  by  an 
adverse  season,  the  following  one,  if  dry,  would  still 
eradicate  the  disease.  Some  people  advance  an  opinion 
that  the  failure  is  occasioned  by  degeneracy,  but  if  this 
was  the  case,  they  would  have  dwindled  gradually,  and 
not  be  attacked  as  they  have  been.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  remark,  that  those  Potatoes  which  were  grown  last 
year  without  manure  were  the  most  free  from  disease, 
and  which  strengthens  my  belief  of  the  existence  of 
fungus.  Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  your  remarks 
upon  my  opinion  expressed  in  the  above. — Geo.  Swan, 
Gamslon,  Re'ford,  March  30.  [We  have  been,  from 
the  commencement,  opposed  to  the  fungus  theory,  not 
being  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the  facts  of  the  case;  and 
we  are  every  day  strengthened  in  our  opinion.  As  to 
our  own  views  upon  this  unhappy  subject,  they  have 
been  so  often  given  already,  that  we  must  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  former  Papers.] 

The  Swedish  Turnip  a  Substitute  for  Potatoes. — 
Under  the  gloomy  prospect  that  the  most  perfect  Po- 
tatoes used  as  sets  are  no  security  that  the  forthcoming 
crop  may  not  be  infected  with  the  disease,  I  would  beg 
to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  Swedish  Turnips  as  a 
substitute,  and  to  recommend  their  cultivation  on  the 
approaching  season  for  next  winter's  consumption. 
Immediately  I  had  found  that  in  almost  all  the  cottage 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  the  crop  of  Potatoes  had 
failed  (not  being  a  farmer),  I  purchased  10  tons  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  which,  being  properly  housed,  are 
likely  to  continue  for  two  months,  at  least,  in  good 
order.  Some  I  have  now  given  to  my  neighbours,  who 
are  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  rather  surprised 
to  find  them  so  good  a  substitute  for  the  Potato  ;  and 
I  am  sure,  from  their  being  so  solid  a  root,  that  they 
contain  much  nourishment.  In  my  own  family  I  have 
not  allowed  a  Potato  to  be  used,  and  all  my  servants 
like  the  Turnips  much. —  IF.  TV.  [Swedish  Turnips 
contain  more  sugar  than  common  Turnips,  and  less 
water  and  gum.  It  is  said,  too,  that  their  nitrogen  is 
less  abundant ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
made  out.  That  Turnips  rank  above  Potatoes  is  shown 
conclusively  by  Mr.  Solly's  Tables,  at  p.  163.] 

Landlords,  Tenants,  and  Labourers. —  A  greater 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  labourers,  than  in  any  other  ranks 
of  the  community.  In  former  days  amongst  these  dif- 
ferent grades  iu  the  agricultural  interest  there  was  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  and  good  will  [?J  which  banded 
them  together  in  a  manner  at  this  time  of  day  little 
understood.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  considered 
himself  the  father  of  a  large  family,  whose  comforts 
and  happiness  it  was  as  much  his  interest  to  look  after 
as  those  of  his  own  household,  and  such  kindness  was 
not  lost  upon  those  committed  to  his  care,  but  was  re- 
turned with  ardour  and  affection,  not  by  mere  words, 
but  by  personal  sacrifices  (on  both  sides)  which  would 
be  laughed  at  at  the  present  time.  The  upper  and 
middle  classes  have  become  more  enlightened,  and  their 
condition  has  improved,  but  the  labourer  remains  the 
same  in  body  and  mind,  excepting  perhaps  that  he 
may  be  less  able  to  perform  a  day's  work  in  conse- 
quence of  low  wages  and  scanty  food.  The  application 
of  science  to  the  common  emergencies  of  man,  enable 
the  landlord  with  ease,  and  at  small  expeuce,  to  leave 
his  country  seat  for  the  amusements  either  of  the  me- 
tropolis or  the  continent ;  thus,  during  many  months  in 
the  year,  withdrawing  his  countenance  and  support 
from  those  persons  dependent  upon  him.  The  tenant, 
from  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  accomplishments  of 
education  for  his  family,  now  holds  his  head  higher,  and 
looks  upon  his  inferiors  as  merely  fit  for  laborious  oce 
cupation.    It  should,  however,  be  recollected  of  what         « 
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service  the  working  men  are,  and  how  essential  and 
positively  necessary  their  arms  are  to  overcome  all 
diffculties,  both  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural. We  should  not  class  them  as  mere  machines 
to  be  used  or  abused  as  occasion  may  require.  We 
should  not  grudge  them  fair  wages,  by  which  they  can 
regain  the  strength  they  waste  in  our  service  ;  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  money  expended  in  labour  brings 
in  a  high  per  centage.  It.  is  too  much  the  custom-  to 
grind  down  the  hedger  and  ditcher  to  the  lowest  frac- 
tion, taking  advantage  of  an  overstocked  human  market; 
but  this  is  false  economy  and  bad  policy.  If  a  horse  is 
not  properly  fed,  he  cannot  do  his  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done,  neither  can  a  human  being !  This  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  acknowledged  as  to  the  quadrupeds  ;  on  a 
farm  they  are  generally  in  better  case  than  the  bipeds. 
Putting  the  screw  on  is  exceedingly  injudicious;  it  de- 
stroys all  neighbourly  feeling,  and  makes  the  servant 
denounce  his  master  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  master  deem 
his  man  a  slave.  Although  individuals  living  in  differ- 
ent stations  are  not  required  to  associate  intimately 
together,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  desire  of  all 
parties,  yet  a  kindness  should  exist  amongst  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  each  other,  irrespective  of  the 
sordid  love  of  gold.  But,  ou  the  contrary,  I  ask,  is  it 
not  a  common  thing  to  hear  the  horrid  expression  of 
"  the  scum  of  the  earth  "  applied  to  the  lower  orders 
of  our  brethren,  made  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  our 
Maker.  May  we  not,  in  a  great  measure,  trace  the  de- 
praved condition  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  the  neglect 
of  both  their  moral  and  physical  state,  by  those  who 
are  richer  and  better  informed.  Do  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  ever  ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tion ?  Have  we,  to  the  best  of  our  power  and  ability, 
thought  of  the  comforts  and  religious  instruction  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  wealth  and  lux- 
uries. ,  Do  the  landowners  ponder  on  the  opportunities 
they  daily  throw  away  in  worshipping  ambition,  rather 
than  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  their  people.  The  rich 
man  often  views  his  poorer  neighbour  too  much  in  the  light 
of  a  mechanical  contrivance  to  carry  out  his  schemes, 
taking  little  account  of  the  moral  responsibility  attached 
to  him  as  a  master.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
6imply  giving  a  man  employment  which  is  to  turn  to 
the  profit  of  the  capitalist  is  merely  putting  money  out 
to  exorbitant  interest.  The  one  party  obtaining  a  bare 
existence,  and  the  other  enriching  himself,  and  living 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  Wages  will  rise  or  fall  ac- 
cording as  there  is  a  want  or  a  superabundance  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  market,  but  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  the  articles  they  produce  vary  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Therefore  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  low- 
ering wages  to  the  starving  point.  Then,  again,  the 
labourer  has  to  conteud  with  the  weather.  Suppose  he 
receives  in  an  agricultural  district  12s.  per  week.  It 
may  be  remarked,  "  Oh,  these  are  capital  wages  !"  so 
they  are,  if  they  continued  all  the  year  round  ;  but  what 
is  the  man  to  do  if  it  rains,  snows,  or  freezes  %  He  is 
obliged  to  stop  work,  and  the  supply  ceases  ;  and  how 
many  bad  days  have  we  in  our  changeable  climate  out 
of  the  310  on  which  a  labourer  toils  2  subtract  them, 
and  we  shall  find  even  at  the  best  wages  there  will  not 
be  much  for  a  family  to  live  on  for  a  twelvemonth, 
allowing  the  head  to  be  in  constant  occupation,  weather 
permitting :  what  must  the  case  be  where  only  7s.  or 
Ss.  per  week  are  received.  The  labourers'  cottages  are 
generally  small,  inconvenient,  and  out  of  repair,  not 
admitting  of  sufficient  accommodation  to  allow  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  a  large  family  ;  in  cases  of 
fever  or  other  contagious  disease,  the  consequences 
are  fearful.  Where  men,  women,  and  children  are 
huddled  together,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  their  con- 
duct will  be  very  circumspect,  or  that  they  can  live 
entertaining  much  respect  for  each  other.  Common 
humanity  and  decency  call  loudly]  upon  landlords,  and 
all  personsowning  small  lodging-houses  for  husbandmen, 
to  examine  well  into  the  state  of  this  description  of  pro- 
perty, and  cause  alterations  and  additions  to  be  made 
more  in  character  with  their  own  habitations  ;  I  mean 
that  the  working  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  should 
not  be  crammed  together  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  little 
aware  of  the  wretched  hovels  which  exist  on  their  pro- 
perty, inhabited  by  the  labourers.— Falcon. 

Sbociettts. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last :  present,  Thos. 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,    M.P.  ;    S.    Bennett,  Esq. ;    T.  W. 
Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  J.  F. 
Burke,  Esq.  ;  Col.    Challoner  ;  F.   C.  Cherry,   Esq. ; 
J.   Evelyn   Denison,   Esq.,   M.P.  ;     H.   Gibbs,   Esq.  ; 
B.  T.  B.   Gibbs,  Esq. ;  S.    Grantham,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  W.  H.   Hyett, 
Esq.  ;  S.  Jonas,  Esq. ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ; 
J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  H.  S.  Thompson, 
Esq.  ;  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.  ;  and  G.  H.  Ramsay,  Esq. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Greenfield,  James,  Brynderwyn,  Usk,  Monmouthshire 
Johnson,  T.  C,  Notton,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire 
Lamothe,  Frederick  J.  D.,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man 
Moor,  J.,  Ackworth,  Wakefield 

Crosby,  John,  Kirk-by-Thore,  Appleby,  Westmoreland 
Myers,  Henry,  Goldsborough,  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire 
Maughan,  William,  Harewood,  Yorkshire 
Hannam,  John,  North  Deighton,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire 
Firth,  John,  jun.,  Wentworth,  Uotherham 
Darby,  George,  Maskelye,  Warbleton,  Sussex 
Tiie  names  of  12  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 
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Finances.— The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  read  and  adopted  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  just  ended,  the  amount  of  stock 
invested  in  the  public  funds,  in  the  names  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society,  stood  at  7000?.,  and  the  current 
cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers,  at 
1598? — Colonel  Challoner  also  laid  before  the  Council 
the  official  return  on  the  annual  income  of  the  Society, 
for  which  he  had  moved  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Prize  Essay.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Council  the 
motto  of  the  Essay  on  the  "Drainage  of  Running 
Sands,"  to  which  the  judges  had  awarded  the  Society's 
prize  of  10/.  for  the  best  essay  in  that  class  ;  and  the 
sealed  motto-paper  being  opened  by  the  Chairman  in 
presence  of  the  Council,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
author  of  the  winning  essay  in  question  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Linton,  'of  Sheriff- Hutton,  near  York,  who  was 
declared  by  the  Council  to  be  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  prize. 

Newcastle  Authorities. — The  agreement  between 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  re- 
ference to  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  country 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  he  held  at  that  place  in  the 
middle  of  July  next,  was  received  from  Messrs.  Clarke, 
Fynmore,  and  Fladgate,  the  solicitors  of  the  Society  ; 
and  having  been  read  to  the  Council,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Society  was  affixed 
to  the  document  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Secretary  authorised  to  complete  the  agreement  by 
the  addition  of  his  signature  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Society,  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter. 

Newcastle  Lectures  and  Discussions. — Mr.  Thomp- 
son then  moved,  agreeably  with  the  notice  he  had 
given  at  the  previous  Council,  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  lectures  and 
discussions  on  agricultural  subjects  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  at  Newcastle.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  make  this  motion  was 
his  conviction  that,  although  the  Society  had  been  very 
successful  in  bringing  together  first-rate  exhibitions  of 
stock  and  implements,  it  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  free  interchange  of  opinion  amongst  practical 
men,  or  anything  approaching  to  adequate  discussion 
on  the  disputed  questions  in  agriculture — one  of  the 
principal  arguments  used  to  justify  the  laying  out  of  so 
large  a  sum  annually  in  premiums  at  the  Show,  having 
been  that  such  outlay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  induce 
practical  men  to  assemble  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  when  so  assembled,  they  would  as- 
suredly both  impart  and  receive  benefit  from  inter- 
communication and  discussion  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Thompson,  however,  need  scarcely  ask  whether  this 
expectation  had  been  realised.  In  the  Show-yard,  or 
at  the  trial  of  implements,  the  little  conversation  that 
took  place  was,  he  believed,  chiefly  carried  on  acci- 
dentally, and  between  such  parties  only  as  were  locally 
known  to  each  other,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  come  to  attend  the  meeting  from  the  same 
county,  or  even  from  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
whereas,  he  conceived,  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to 
induce  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  one  another  to 
practise  different  systems,  and  to  compare  their  respec- 
tive opinions,  so  that  those  wjho  could  satisfactorily 
show  their  practice  to  be  the  best,  might  induce  others 
to  follow  their  example,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  themselves  be  led  to  abandon  such  parts  of  their 
own  system  as  could  not  rationally  be  defended  against 
the  advocates  of  other  views.  The  arrangements 
which  had  already  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object,  and  the  methods  tried  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  other 
associations  to  render  them  successful,  had  been  of 
three  kinds,  namely,  1.  Lectures  ;  2.  Discussions  after 
dinner  or  breakfast  (as  practised  by  the  Highland  and 
Yorkshire  Societies)  ;  3.  Sections  :  in  the  system 
followed  by  the  British  Association,  where  each  of  the 
great  branches  of  science  has  a  separate  lecture-room 
allotted  to  it,  in  which  papers  approved  of  by  a  com- 
mittee of  selection  are  read,  and  followed  by  discussion. 
The  plan  first  mentioned,  that  of  giving  lectures,  though 
very  useful  in  imparting  to  many  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  lecturer,  was  in  Mr.  Thompson's  opinion, 
utterly  inefficient  in  the  equally  important  object  of 
eliciting  truth  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  the  com- 
parison of  facts  :  in  other  words,  that  discussion  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge, — lectures  to  the  diffusion 
of  that  already  acquired.  Attempts,  he  was  aware, 
had  been  made  to  combine  these  advantages,  by  means 
of  a  discussion  after  the  lecture,  hut  in  all  cases  that 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  object  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  length  of  the  lecture  ;  the  attention  was 
fatigued  by  listening  for  an  hour  or  even  more  ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  questions  to  the 
lecturer,  the  audience  were  Jfound  unwilling  to  recom- 
mence the  subject.  The  second  plan,  that  of  discus- 
sions at  table,  though  found  to  answer  in  cases  where 
the  numbers  were  limited  to  a  moderate  amount,  would, 
he  feared,  be  found  impracticable  ou  a  large  scale. 
The  iucouvenience  of  providing  breakfast  or  dinner  for 
a  large  and  uncertain  number  of  guests,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  on  a  discussion  in  a  room  large  enough 
to  accommodate  400  or  500  persons  at  table,  were,  he 
thought,  sufficient  objections  to  such  an  arrangement. 
The  method  followed  by  the  British  Association  seemed 
best  adapted  to  attain  the  object  in  view  ;  and  with  some 
modifications,  he  thought  the  advantages  of  lectures 
might  be  combined  with  those  resulting  from  the  read- 


ing of  papers  and  discussion.     He  considered  that  it  j 
would  be  one  main  point  to  have  the  lectures  short,  and  I 
to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  such  lectures  should  ! 
be  only  the  opening  of  the  subject  and  commencement  i 
of  the  business  of  the  meeting.     These,  however,  he 
regarded  as  matters  of  detail  only,  which  he  would  \ 
willingly  leave  to  the  committee  ;  his  main  object  was  I 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Council  to  the  principle  i 
for  which   he   contended,  and  the   appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  working  it  out  in  its  prac- 
tical details.     The  following  committee  on  this  subject, 
agreeably   with    Mr.    Thompson's    motion,   was    then 
appointed,  with  instructions. to  report  to  the  Council  at 
the  next  monthly  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  May  ;  namely  : 


Henry  Handlev,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq. 
G.  Kimber]ev,  Esq. 
O.  E.  Lefrov,  Esq. 
W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. 
W.  Youatt,  Esq. 


Lord  Portman,  President. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 

Lord  Braybrooke. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Olive,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir    John    V.   B.    Johnstone, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
J.  F.  Burke,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Council  resolved  that  Mr.  Pusey  should  he  re-  I 
quested  to  accept  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Rotation  of  Districts.— The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Rotation  of  Districts  for  the  Country 
Meetings  of  the  Society  having  been  read.  Colonel 
Challoner,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pusey,  brought  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  Mr.  Pusey  had  given  notice 
at  the  last  Monthly  Council,  on  the  inexpediency  of 
holding  a  Country  Meeting  in  the  South-Wales  District, 
in  the  year  1847,  as  originally  intended  by  the  Council, 
on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  that  district  to  the  one 
in  which  the  meeting  of  last  year  was  held  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  of  the  total  absence  of  that  railway  com- 
munication between  South- Wales  and  the  English  coun- 
ties, which  the  Council  now  regard  as  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  farmers  of  the  district. 
This  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Bennett, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Country  Meeting  of  1847. — That  portion  of  the 
Report  of  the  Botation  of  Districts'  Committee  refer- 
ring to  the  meeting  of  1847,  was  then  adopted  ;  the 
schedule  in  reference  to  the  districts  propose  d  for  the 
eight  subsequent  years  being  left  for  consideration  at 
the  next  monthly  meeting. 

The  district  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  1847  was 
then  declared  to  be  that  comprised  by  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Oxford, 
Warwick,  Berks,  and  Buckingham  ;  and  the  Secretary 
was  directed  by  the  Council  to  communicate  a  state- 
ment of  this  circumstance  to  the  authorities  in  each  of 
the  cities  and  corporate  towns  throughout  the  district. 
The  Council  also  resolved,  that  the  President  should  be 
requested  to  summon  a  Special  Council  for  Wednesday, 
the  22d  inst.,  at  1  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
memorials  from  the  authorities  of  such  cities  or  corpo- 
rate towns  in  the  district  as  were  desirous  that  the 
Council  should  select  one  of  their  respective  localities 
as  the  place  of  holding  the  Country  Meeting  of  next 
year ;  and  of  referring  the  documents  so  received,  with 
such  instructions  as  the  Council  may  decide,  to  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  inspection  of  the  various  sites  proposed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
cities  or  towns  making  such  application  to  the  Council, 
by  the  date  of  that  Special  Meeting  :  the  Committte  to 
consist  of  tjfe  following  gentlemen — 


W.  R.  Browne,  Esq. 
B.  T.B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  or 
Humphrey  Gihbs,  Esq. 


Earl  SperiBer 

J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. 

T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. 

S.  Druce,  Esq. 

The  final  decision  of  the  question  of  the  particular  place 
of  the  Meeting  for  1847  being  left,  agreeably  with  the 
bye-laws,  to  the  Monthly  Council,  on  the  6  th  of  March. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia. — Prof.  Sewell,  at  the  request 
of  the  Council,  reported  on  a  communication  received 
from  Mr.  Murray  Blacker,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  subject  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  cattle. 
Prof.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Simonds  (Lecturer  on  Cattle 
Pathology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College),  had  fully 
considered  that  communication,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Blacker  as  originating 
from  the  introduction  among  his  stock  of  two  newly, 
purchased  cows,  one  of  which  became  affected  in  one 
month  and  the  other  in  two  months  after  their  purchase, 
were  not  the  result  of  infection  ;  for  had  infection  taken 
place  the  attack  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  taken 
place  in  a  few  days.  Prof.  Sewell  referred  to  the 
opinion  he  had  stated  on  former  occasions,  that  this  dis- 
order generally  yields  to  early  depletion,  when  recourse 
is  had  to  that  measure  in  due  time. 

Mr.  D.  Robertson's  letter  "  On  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  prize  of  the 
Society  for  thorough-bred  Stallions  should  be^offered," 
was  ordered  to  be  reserved  forj  consideration  until 
December,  when  the  prizes  for  next  year  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  decided. 

Mr.  Agnew,  of  Manchester,  presented  to  the  Council 
a  framed  impression  of  one  of  the  first-class  proofs  of 
his  engraving  after  the  painting  of  the  '•  Country 
Meeting  "  of  the  Society,  for  which  the  Council  ordered 
their  best  thanks  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  Browne  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
sound  new  Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  in 
Sussex,  from  diseased  Potatoes  planted  in  frames. 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton  Hall,  presented  copies  of 
the  form  of  lease  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Vale  of 
Evesham  Agricultural  Association. 

The  Council  then  adjourned,  over  the  Easter  Recess, 
to  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  April. 
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ficbictos. 

The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 
Volume  the  Sixth.  Part  2.  J.  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street.  ,  ,. 

Ix  our  last  notice  of  this  volume  we  extracted  Jlr. 
Posey's  paper  on  superphosphate  of  lime.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  a  short  article  immediately  succeeding  it,  com- 
municated by  Professor  Daubeny.  This  also  refers  to 
the  use  of  a  manure  whose  principal  constituent  is 
phosphorus,  viz.  the  Spanish  phosphorite.  In  order  to 
ascertain  its  fertilising  influence  relatively  to  other  well- 
known  manures,  such  as  Potter's  guano  and  others— 

"  A  selection  was  made  of  thirteen  different  plots  of 
ground,  all  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  great 
decree  exhausted,  having  been  cropped  for  ten  or 
eleven  successive  years,  without  the  application  of  any 
kind  of  manure,  being  the  same  upon  which  the  expe- 
riments detailed  in  mv  memoir,  "  On  the  Rotation  of 
Crops,"  published  in  the  last  Number  of  the  "  Phi  oso- 
phical  Transactions,-'  had  been  instituted.  The  kind 
and  quantity  of  the  several  manures  employed  are 
stated  below",  showing  that,  "whilst  in  every  instance  a 
considerable  increase  of  crop  was  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  these  fertilisers,  the  Spanish  phosphorite,  espe- 
cially when  its  action  was  quickened  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  proved  nearly  as  efficacious  as  bones 
themselves,  unless  indeed  when  the  latter  were  very 
finelv  powdered. 

••  Now,  as  the  Spanish  phosphorite,  which  appears  to 

TUBJTIPS.— Pboduce  peb  Acbe. 


act  so  beneficially,  is  wholly  destitute  of  organic  matter, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  more  valuable  portion  at 
least  of  what  is  applied  to  the  land,  when  bones  are 
scattered  over  it,  is  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  the  oil  or  the  gelatine. 

"  These  experiments  also  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
distinction,  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Memoir  re- 
ferred to,  between  the  active  and  the  dormant  ingre- 
dients of  a  soil.  In  the  case  of  that  experimented  on 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been  shown  in  page  243 
of  my  memoir,  that  the  amount  of  potash,  of  soda,  and 
of  phosphoric  acid  continued  to  the  last  amply  sufficient 
for  many  successive  crops  of  the  most  exhausting  kinds 
of  plants. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  latent  wealth,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  that  a  considerable  increase 
of  crop  was  obtained,  either  by  adding  manures  which 
contained  the  same  ingredients  in  a  more  soluble  form, 
such  as  bones,  guano,  stable  dung,  and  phosphorite,  or 
by  substances,  like  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, the  addition  of  which  to  the  soil  might  favour  the 
development  of  the  organisation  of  the  plant,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  extract  more  nourishment  from  sou  of  a 
certain  composition  than  it  could  otherwise  do. 

"  It  remains  only  to  be  seen,  by  carrying  on  the  ex- 
periment, as  I  hope  to  do,  for  some  time  longer,  whether 
the  influence  of  the  former  class  of  manures  will  not 
continue  to  be  felt,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  ceases  after 
the  year  of  its  application." 


r/nmanure  d  - 


Roots. 


14.29S  lbs. 


Tors,  including;  all  the  parts 
above  ground. 


30,591  lbs. 


Decaying.  21bs.driedbyawater-bath 
weighed  1006  gr.;  burnt,  101-5  gr. 


Manured  with 


Shavings  of  Bones,  10  cwt.  to  the 
acre*1 

o. 

Chemical     Manure  —  Company's 
Guano,  260  lbs.  to  the  acre 

4. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  1J  cwt.  to  the  acre 


D. 

Spanish  Phosphorite,  applied  alone, 
12  cwt  to  the  acre 

6. 
Spanish  Hiospuorite,  with  Sulphu- 
ric acid,  12  cwt.  to  the  acre 


South  American  Guano,  260  lbs. 
the  acre  ■ 

S. 

Bones  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  11  cwt. 
to  the  acre 

9. 
Graham's  Animal  Compost,  260  lbs 
to  the  acre 

10. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  1  cwt.  to  the 
acre 

11. 
Bones  finely  pandered,  12  cwt.  to 
the  acre 

12. 

Potter's  Guano,  260  lbs.  to  the  acre 


Stable  Dung,  22  tons  to  the  acre 


Gain. 


lbs. 

19,239 


3.05S 


28,459 


2S.639 


30.S69 


31,114 


31.S98 


!,109 


32,670 


3G,1S5 


r.201 


39,476t 


lbs. 

4,911 


11,760 


14,161 


14,341 


16,571 


16.S16 


17,600 


17.S11 


IS,  37 


21.SS7 


22,903 


25.17S 


lbs. 

35,210 


28,300 


45,302 


42,016 


34,476 


47,060 


44,421 


46,464 


45,446 


42,564 


49,912 


Gain. 


Loss. 


lbs. 
4.629 


14,711 


11,425 


3,879 


16.4G9 


13,830 


15.S73 


14.S55 


11,973 


19,321 


lbs. 


2,291 


Remarks. 


Decaying  and  small. 


Sound  and  tolerably  equal,  but 
smaller  than  those  from  Nos.  2,  6, 
and  7. 

Sound,  hut  rather  small.  2  lbs.  dried 
by  a  water-bath  weighed  996  gr.  ; 
burnt,  124-5  gr. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal.  2  lbs. 
dried  as  above  weighed  996  gr. ; 
burnt,  103  gr. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal. 


Sound  and  tolerably  equal.  2  lbs. 
dried  as  above  weighed  1226  gr.  ; 
burnt,  95-5  gr. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal. 

Sound,  but  of  unequal  size. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal.  Tubers 
rather  larger  than  those  from  Nos. 
5  and  6. 

Sound  and  tolerably  equal.  2  lbs. 
dried  as  above  weighed  9oo  gr.  ; 
burnt.  96-5  gr. 

Sound  but  unequal.  21bs.  dried  as 
above  weighed  lOlOgr. ;  burnt,  102gr. 


'r^liS^SL  VprtLe  in  this  instance  may  perhaps  he  explained  hy  the  position  of  the  bed,  which  was 
favourably  circumstanced  with  reference  to  sun  and  air  than  the  remainder  1G  t        fc( 

t  The  average  of  10  years'  successive  crops  of  Turnips  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  I  find  to  have  txen  ™ 
•re.     In  my  memoir  on  the  "  Rotation  of  Crops"  it  is  stated  somewhat  higher,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  tne  measuiL 
_*  ■_!.:„*.  t  i,«,-a  discovered  since  the  paper  went  to  press. 


tons  to  the 
■emeut  of  this 


acre.     - 

plot,  which  I  have 


ttv,,-™     Momnratina  I  hedges  about  4  feet  high,  trimmed  with  a  hook,  and 

Farm     Memoranda.  J  ditches  about  3  feet  wide.      Considerable  attenfon  has 

A  Lincolnshire  Lowland  F^.i-The  following  out-   ditches _ao 


^^    1j1.>LULi.'J111ALj    oju  ii  J1.1HU    .^   —  . ^ 

line  will  show  the  seneral  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  on 
a  Lincolnshire  lowland  farm.  The  one  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sut- 
ton.   It  is  situated  on  the  alluvial  level  near  the  sea, 
being  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nene.  It  con. 
sists  of  about  400  acres,  135  of  which  are  pasture,  and  265 
arable.     The  soil  is  an  alluvial  loam  of  medium  quality, 
the  subsoil  being  a  strong  admixture  of  clay-loam  and 
silt  resting  upon  silt.     The  loam  is  nearly  of  uniform 
depth,  averaging  about  10  inches.     The  subsoil  varies 
considerablv — in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  5  or 
6  inches  thick,  in  others  from  2  to  8  feet.     The  silt  is 
so  porons  that  the  '•  soak,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  comes 
from  the  sea,  rises  like  a  spring,  and  is  subject  to  tidal 
influence,  being  higher  at  spring-tides  than  at  neap. 
Prom  this  and  various  other  causes,  the  nature  of  the 
loam,  the  long-neglected  drainage,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  best  pasture  Grasses,  it  is  rendered  inferior 
as  pasture  ;  but  under  good  culture  it  is  very  useful  as 
arable  land.     The  farm-premises  are  tolerably  conve- 
nient, for  the  district,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  lamentably 
deficient    in    farm-buildings.      The   dwelling-house    is 
good,  and  sufficiently  large  for  its  purpose.     The  build- 
ings consists  of  a  moderate-sized  barn,  hovels  for  tying 
up  24  beasts,  good  open  sheds  to  each  of  the  three 
fold-yards,  two  root-houses,  a  cake-house,  stables  for  12 
cart-horses,  with  a  large  open  shed  to  the  horse-yard,  a 
chaff-house,   two   waggon  or   cart  hovels,    implement 
sheds  and  hovels  for  "drill,  &c,  carpenter's  shop,  nag- 
stables,  coach-house,  brewing-house,  and  shepherd  and 
farming-man's  cottages.    The  fences  are  White-thorn 


uitciies  auuui  o  iwi  „.*....       — 

been  paid  lately  to  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  drains  and  outfalls 
between  it  and  the  sea,  it  is  yet  very  imperfect,  ii  nder- 
drainin"  has  been  more  extensively  practised  upon  this 
farm  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  trial 
thus  made  in  this  dead-level  district  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  About  50  acres  of  arable  land  have  been 
drained  with  thorns,  and  these  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  extremely  well.  30  acres  of  tile  and  pipe 
draining  are  now  nearly  completed  ;  the  principal  part 
being  done  with  H  inch  bore  pipes,  and  the  remainder 
with  common  tiles  and  slate  soles.  This  is  the  first 
tile-draining  which  has  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  drains  are  about  27  inches  deep,  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  20  yards.  This  depth  places  them  beneath 
the  clay- except  in  occasional  spots  which  are  called 
"  clay-holes  "—this  is  not  too  retentive  and  tenacious 
to  prevent  the  surface-water  from  percolating  through 
it,  and  the  silt  being  very  porous  readily  conveys  the 
moisture  to  the  drains.  10  acres  of  pasture  were 
drained  some  time  ago  with  wedge  or  sod  drams,  but 
the  subsoil  not  being  tenacious  enough,  they  have  not 
been  very  successful  ;  another  piece  of  pasture,  par- 
tially drained  with  tiles  and  soles,  answers  admirably. 
The  farm  is  divided  into  18  convenient  fields,  12  being 
arable  and  6  pasture.  Owing  to  the  laxative  nature  of 
the  Grass  and  the  brackish  water  in  the  ponds,  the 
land  is  not  well  adapted  for  breeding  cattle,  and  those 
grazed  are  nearly  all  bought  in  ;  Mr.  Clarke,  however, 
stands  high  as  a  breeder  of  sheep,  and  being  a  ram- 
breeder,  his  course  of  stocking  is  rather  dinerent  from  | 


the  general   method.      It   is  as   follows: — The  Ram. 
pasture,  containing  about  10  acres,  is  grazed  by  28  two 
and  three-shear  rams,  and  5  drape  cows.     The  Twenty 
acres,   containing   23L   acres,   is  grazed  by  70  shear- 
ling rams,  and  12  fattening  heifers.      The  Twenty-six 
acres,  of  28   acres,  by  75  fatting  shearling  wethers,  30 
ewes,  suckling   pairs,  30  lamh-hoggets,  and  12  two  and 
a  half  years  old  steers.  The  Thirty  acres,  by  70  ewes  and 
lambs,  50  hoggets,  and  1  (1  two  and  a  half  years  old  steers. 
The  Cro*-marsh,of  23.V  acres,  by  65  ewes  and  lambs,  40 
hoggets,  and  10  two  anil  two-and-half  years  old  heifers. 
And  the  Twelve-acres  is  grazed  by  35  ewes,  20  hoggets, 
and  from  8  to  10  yearling  steers  and  heifers.     When 
the  Clover  eddishes  are  ready  for  stocking,  the  lambs 
are  put  upon  them,  having  been  previously  weaned  on 
the  old  pastures,  and  the  Grass  lands  are  thus  eased. 
The  grazing  land  is  kept  clean  from  Thistles,  and  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle  are  -'knocked"  twice  during 
the  summer.     Mr.  C.  has   200  breeding   ewes,   which 
are  put  to  the  ram  in  the  latter  end  of  September  ;  they 
run  thinly  over  the  pastures  in  the  winter,  and  about 
six   weeks   before  the   lambing   season  have   Turnips 
and  Mangolds,  as  it  is  important  that  no  change  takes 
place  in  their  food  immediately  before  lambing.    When 
the   season   arrives,  they   are   supplied   with   a  small 
quantity  of  Oats  ;  small  lambing-pens,  made  of  hurdles 
wattled  with  straw,  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  a  convenient  iuelosure  for  them  at  night  is 
made  immediately  in  front  of  the  shepherd's  dwelling. 
In   the  management  of  ewes,  in  the  lambing  season, 
much  care  is  taken.     The  shepherd  does  not  unneces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  ewe,  except  to  ascertain  that  all 
is  right ;  she  is  then  left  to  her  own  natural  efforts,  but 
should  she  become  weak,  and  it  appears  requisite  to  give 
assistance,  it  is  instantly  afforded.     In  cases  of  pro- 
tracted and  difficult  labour,  a  table  spoonful  of  laudanum 
is  given  ;  this  will  soon  cause  a  degree  of  quietude,  and 
gives  time  to  the  lamb-pouch  to  resume  its  proper  posi- 
tion, and  no  other  internal  applications  are  made  upon 
any  account.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  ewe  ceases 
to  pain  herself,  and  speedy  recovery  is  generally  the 
result.     Great  care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep 
them  in  proper  breeding  condition,  neither  too  poor  nor 
too   fresh ;  if  the   latter   they  should   be   bled,  if  the 
former   they   should   be  gradually   brought   to   better 
keeping  ;  too  sudden  a  change  of  diet  in  breeding  stock 
being  always  wrong.     When  out  of  danger  they  are 
driven  on  to  Grass,  or  other  keeping  reserved  and  pre- 
pared for  them.     The  shearling  wethers  are  fatted  off 
during  the  summer,  their  average  weight  being  about 
lOOlbs.   per   sheep,  and   the   average  weight  of  their 
fleeces  about  94  lbs.     The  flock  has  been  bred  with 
great  care  for  many  years,  and  are  of  the  improved 
Lincolnshire  long-woolled  breed,  with  a  slight  intermix- 
ture of  the  large  Leicester  and  the  improved  Gloucester 
blood.     100  rams  are  let  annuallyin  September  at  good 
prices.     As  the  Grass  is  not  rich  enough  to  fatten  an 
ox,  the  beasts  (which  are  the  improved  short-horns) 
are   made  up  in  hovels  during  the  winter,  and   sold 
early  the  following  spring  ;  they  have  1  h  bushel  of  Tur- 
nips, and  from  8  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  cake  each.     The  store 
cattle  in  the  yards  have  each  1|  bushel  of  Turnips,  and 
4  lbs.  of  cake".     There  are  only  a  few  cows  kept,  just  for 
family  use.     The  pigs  are  a  cross  between  the  Essex 
and  Lincolnshire-wold  breeds.      From  30   to  60   ore 
kept  in  the  summer,  to  run  on   the  fallow  lands.     Two 
litters  are  raised  from  each  of  the  sows  annually  ;  the 
first  sold  off  within  three  months,  except  such  as  are 
saved  for  fattening,  and  the  others  wintered. _    The  cart- 
horses are  14  in  number,  and  are  fed  principally  on 
Lucerne  and  Tares,  being  liberally  supplied  with  Swedes 
in  winter.  {To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

Bliscellaneous. 

Application  of  Lime.— Our  practical  men  in  this  part 
of  Scotland  are  quite  opposed  to  what  they  call  "frosted- 
lime,"  or  lime  laid  on  before  winter,  where  spring  crop 
is  intended.  Few  trouble  themselves  about  the  "  Why 
and  Because  ;"  hut  they  soon  meet  us  with  the  stagger- 
ing argument — "  I  find  the  lime  does  no  good  !"  Now, 
I  am  about  to  show  that  their  "finding"  is  legitimate,  or 
that  to  spread  lime  on  the  ground  after  harvest  is  the 
most  effectual  way  to  waste  it.  Little  or  no  carbonic- 
acid  is  formed  in  any  but  very  low,  warm,  rich  soils  in 
winter.  Unless  when  the  soil  is  rich  in  alkaline  matter, 
this  acid  is  scarcely  formed  below  50"  Fah.  Hence, 
except  what  remains  in  the  soil  in  autumn,  there  is  no 
carbonic  acid  in  it  to  carbonate  the  lime  till  the  warmth 
of  sprin".  Water  at  freezing  cold  dissolves  twice  as 
much  caustic  lime  as  water  at  boiling  heat,  and  the 
warmer  the  water  the  less  lime  is  dissolved.  The 
larger  part  of  the  yearly  rain  commonly  falls  m  the 
winter  half  year.  Suppose  17  inches  of  rain  to  fall  in 
the  winter  half  year  ;  how  much  lime  will  this  dissolve 
on  a  statute  acre  ?  About  SO  imperial  bushels  of  un- 
slaked lime,  or  240  bushels  of  the  light  slaked  powder. 
This  is  equal  to  about  130  imperial  bushels  of  unslaked 
lime  to  the  Irish  acre  ;  a  very  heavy  dose,  if  the  lime 
be  pure.  I  have  given  double  this  quantity  of  very 
impure  lime  ;  but  when  the  lime  is  nearly  pure,  I  think 
this  an  over-dose  for  any  but  very  heavy  soils.  Now, 
suppose  this  ample  dose  is,  at  a  heavy  expense,  laid  on 
by  the  5th  October,  and  the  field  has  a  moderate  slope  ; 
it  is  all  or  nearly  all  dissolved  and  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  the  rain,  before  the  15th  of  next  April!  No  lime 
remains  but  any  little  that  was  spread  in  lumps.  It  is 
all  gone  to  the  nearest  stream  before  I  get  a  single  crop 
off  it.  Is  this  good  economy  ? — P.  Garden,  Glena, 
Dumfries.    (Farmer's  Gazette.)  . 

Agriculture  in  France.— Sometime  ago  the  Minister 
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of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  submitted  the  following 
question  to  the  agricultural  and  scientific  societies  in 
the  departments  : — "  Are  agriculturists  able  to  borrow, 
with  ease,  the  capital  necessary  for  useful  labours  of 
amelioration?"  Forty-five  of  the  departments  have 
replied  in  the  negative  and  in  a  positive  manner  ;  nine 
affirmatively  and  positively  ;  and  eight  affirmatively, 
but  as  regards  special  cases.  The  answers  of  five  of 
the  departments,  of  the  67  who  have  replied,  are  doubt- 
ful, as  the  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly understood. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 

APRrL. 
The  sowing  of  Barley  and  Clover,  and  the  sowing  of  Carrots 
must  be  completed  now  as  soon  as  possible.  "Wheat  should  be 
harrowed  and  rolled  wherever  the  land  is  dry  enough,  and  hoed 
where  foul.  The  land  intended  for  Mangold  Wurzel 'should  be 
harrowed  across  the  autumn  ploughing,  and  then  it  may  be 
"  cultivated "  or  scarified  preparatory  to  carting  on  the 
manure  and  ploughing  it  in.  All  Couch-grass,  and  other  weeds 
should  be  gathered  off  the  land  after  this  operation. 

The  present  is  a  convenient  season  for  sowing  soluble  ma- 
nures on  corn  crops  or  Grass  land. 

In  inland  situations,  20  bushels  of  soot,  2  cwt.  of  salt  and 
2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  would  be  a  good  dressing 
for  Grass  lands  ;  and  for  Wheat,  2  cwt.  of  guano,  and  1  cwt  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  would  probably  be  as  efficient  a  manuring 
when  tne  land  is  apt  to  grow  but  little  straw  as  any  that  could 
be  named.  Heaps  of  Carrots,  Swedes,  and  Mangold  Wurzel 
may  now  be  uncovered,  and  turned  occasionally  until  conl 
sumed ;  the  last  especially  will  be  benefited  by  being  exposed  to 
drying  winds. 

— 
Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Amount  not  Peice  of  Produce  the   main  Point— A  Farmer 
— We  must  refer  you  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
subject.    Of  course  the  statement  is  true  only  within  certain 
limits  ;  but  who  shall  name  these  limits  when,  over  a  course 
of  20  years,  we  can  gather  from  the  evidence  of  trustworthy 
and  experienced  farmers,  that  100s.,  80s.,  70s.,  60s.,  and  56s. 
per  quarter  for  Wheat  have  successively  been  named  as' 
prices  below  which  nothing  but  nun  awaited  the  agricultural 
interest  ?    Is  it  not  perfectly  fair  to  reason  from  other  manu- 
factures to  that  of  beef,  mutton,  aDd  "bread  stuffs  ?"    We 
find  that  the  prices  of  most  manufactured  goods  have  been 
enormously  reduced  in  amount  by  the  employment  of  more 
efficient  machinery,  and  yet  the  profits  on  those  manufac- 
tures have  not  diminished  ;    they  have  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  the  vastly  extended  production  consequent  on  the 
use  of  that  machinery.    And  why  is  all  this  inapplicable 
when  one  speaks  of  the  profits  of  farming  ? 
Baeeen  Ewes— Enquirer—  They  will  fatten  easily  and  profitably 
first  on  Mangold  Wurzel  and  then  on  your  earliest  Vetches. 
Give  them  J  ft.  of  Linseed  and  i  lb.  of  Bean  or  Pea  meal  daily 
each.     Their  number  per  cent,  in  a  flock  varies  exceedingly 
according  to  their  age  and  condition,  and  that  of  the  ram. 
Close  feeding  we  should    certainly    consider   injurious   to 
Clovers,  especially  in  a  dry  summer. 
Geet  Coioue  —A   T  asks, "  What  is  the  composition  that  is 
used  in  Staffordshire  for  colouring  the  Italian  tiles  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  which  tiles  are  used  for  roofing  buildings  built 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  ?   Is  it  done  after  the  tiles 
are  made,  and  coloured  previous  to  burning  ?    Is  the  clay 
with  which  tbe  tiles  are  made  worked  in  any  particular 
manner,    which    gives    to    the   tile  extreme  hardness  and 
strength  it  possesses  ?    Every  information  on  this  subject 
from  any  of  your  correspondents  will  much  oblige. 
Guano  and  othee  Soluble  Fertilisers— Heo  J  Boston — They 
'  may  be  applied  now.    See  Calendar. 

Lentil — G  T—  Sow  the  common  Lentil,  Ervum  Lens,  as  you 
would  the  Pea.  Brill,  now,  two  bushels  per  acre  on  dry  and 
light  soil,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  They  will  ripen  in  July. 
Apply  to  any  seedsman. 
On  Increasing  the  Depth  of  Soils  ;  On  Stall-feeding  ;  On 
the  Management  of  Small  Farms — Anon — On  the  first)  see 
an  "Essay  on  Increasing  the  Depth  of  Soils,"  by  G.  W 
Johnson.  On  the  2d,  an  Essay  by  G.  Dobito,  in  the  last  vol! 
of  tbe  "English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal;"  and  on 
the  3d,  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Blacker,  and  Mr.  O.  O.  Roberts,'  the 
one  "  On  Improvement  of  Small  Farms,"  and  the  other 
"  On  Agricultural  Economy  as  the  Antidote  to  Agricultural 
Distress." 
Plan  of  Boildings  foe  Small  Farms—  S  N—  The  efficient  ven- 
tilation of  the  cow-house  will  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  loft,  by  your  plan  of  gratings  ;  but  instead  of  placing 
them  all  at  the  bottom,  it  will  be  better  to  have  three  at 
bottom  on  one  side,  and  two  at  the  top  close  to  the  ceiling  on 
the  other.  Should  not  your  steamer  be  placed  near  to  both 
the  root-stoves  and  the  cattle  and  pigs  ?  It  would  be  better 
placed  as  an  attachment  to  the  side  rather  than  to  the  end 
of  the  building.  For  a  steamer,  consult  the  Society's  prize 
lists  at  Shrewsbury  and  Southampton. 
The  Dock— 67  B  C'—lt  indicates  good,  dry,  open  soil,  and  it  is 
to  be  extirpated  only  by  pulling  it  up  before  it  flowers.  The 
Earth-nut  indicates  a  very  light,  dry,  sandy  soil. 
*»*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Afeil  4.-Vegetables  stiU  continue  to 
advance  m  price,  and  the  supply  has  been  rather  short.  Fruit 
is  not  plentiful,  but  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  has 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  our  last  account.  Pine-apples 
are  good  in  quality  and,  considering  the  season,  tolerably 
plentiful.  Foreign  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  •  and 
a  few  hothouse  Grapes  have  also  made  their  appearance 
Fine  looking  Strawberries  have  been  offered  at  2s  an 
ounce.  Ihe  best  Dessert  Apples  bring  about  20s.  per  bushel- 
inferior  sorts  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  6s.  to  12s.  per 
bushel.  Pears  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week. 
Oranges  are  more  plentiful  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and 
prices  for  them  are  rather  lower.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  somewhat  scarce. 
French  Beans  are  tolerably  well  supplied.  Seakale  and  Rhu- 
barb are  excellent  m  quality,  and  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  and  other 
winter  Greens,  are  good.  Large  white  Broccoli  from  Cornwall 
fetches  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen  heads.  Excellent  Celery  may 
be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices.  Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality, 
still  continue  to  fetch  91.  a  ton ;  trade  for  inferior  samples  is 
dull,  and  the  prices  remain  unaltered.  Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist 
of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Tropasolums  Jas- 
mines, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Stephanotis  floribunda 
Burchelha  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens, 
Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Garde- 
nias, Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FBUITS.      i 


[April  4, 


gbalcs  fan  Auction. 

WF«^Ep'nnTNJ^^N'  PRISTS,  and  Others. 
Mf^R,?\rE?1HEROIi  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mew  SI  J  t  Compfetition.at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
V2  „v &  °n  Tues.d?J'.  A,P«1  ™..  1846,  and  following  day,  at 
TFES  ™n  ■  T7"?  ?,olLection  "*'  CARNATIONS  and  PICO- 
1EES,  consisting  of  all  the  approved  varieties.     Also  a  SDlen 

he  vSwpfl  «?  '  Dallhas>  a"d  ?  vanet.v  of  Plants  in  bloom.    May 

™d  „7»h     a   Trmnfer  of  SaIe^d  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart, 

"•   M      VnS?'  f*m^lca?  NursB^  I-eytonstone.  ' 

.     Mr.  Willmer  s  Stock,  ot  Sunh.n-v   on_Tuesday,  April  7th. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6j  to  1__ 
Grapns,  Hothou.Be,  per  lb.,  15*  to  20s 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  is 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  )s  toBs 
Apples,  Dees.,  per  bueh-,7'  to2Ds 

—  Kitchen,  5i  to  104 
Pears,  per  hf.-BV.,6i  to  15* 
Orange*,  per  dozen,  l*cu  2i6d 

—  pet  100,  At  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  6*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2s  tu  2s  6d 


Leir>o 


□  er  dozen,  1*  to  E* 
— -       per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
^weet  Almonds,  perlb.,  S«  to  3* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60*  to 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  10l)lb6.,80«  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20> 

—  Brazil,  iea  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  ii. 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  20* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  i0  7* 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz. ,6d  10  1*  6d 

—        red,  per  doz..  4s  to  8* 
Broccoli,  Brnuii,  per  bdle.,  it  to  2* 


White,  1.     „ 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches,'*  fid  to  3< 
French  Bean-,  per  1110,  l«.0d  to  2*  Qd 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoe*,  per  ton,  70*  to  180r 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  9*: 

—  bushel,  3*  to  At  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  4j 
1'urnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2* 

Aed  Beet,  per  doz.,  fjd  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs. ,  2s  to  6* 
-iorBe  Radlnh,  perbundle,  l*6dtofi* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  1*  nd  to  3* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, 6d  to  IsZd 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  is  to  12* 
Cucumbers,  each,  1*  to  3* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  3*  to  1*  6d 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  tu  It6d 
Cardoons.  each,  6d  to  9d 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  U  to  1*  3d 
balBiiy,  do.,  ]*  to  le  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  6d  to  3fr 

—  Spanish,  per- do*.,  l*0d  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  ad 
Garlic,  perlb.,6rf  to  8d 

Endive,  perscore,6d  to  Ufld 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  id  to  6d 

—  —        Cos,  fid  to  1. 
Radishes,. per  12  hands,  fSd  tol*. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1*  6d 
■Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  tid 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2rito3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  Sd 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun.  6Jto8J 
farsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Minti  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  2d  toS^ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTKPRQ 
jVjiiSSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  S 
lw*n.SUDmiti  t0  PubIic  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Bartholomew-Jane,  on  Thursday,  April  0,  1846,  at  12  o'clock 
the  remaining  stock  of  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  of 
a  much  esteemed  amateur,  consisting  of  about  700  pairs  of 
all  the  new  and  rare  varieties.     *1~- 


Fuchsias,     Verbenas, 


Also  a  splendid  assortment  of 
___,  and  Dahlias,  and  other  plants  in 
bloom  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale  and  Cata- 
ogues  had  at  the  Mart  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  n£I 
sery,  Leytonstone. 


POTATOES.— Sodthwark,  Waterside,  Mar.  30 

The  jnpply  to  thu  maikst  conlinue»  to  bs  moderate,  but  il  ii  fullr  eonal 
to  the  demand.  The  ti.st  part  of  the  week  the  Seo.oh '  .ale.men  liJrS 
iheir  pretention.,  and  95.  to  100.  per  ton  wa«  asked  for  the  Ked,,  but  very  few 
.ale.  were  effected  at  .hole  price.,  and  at  the  due  the  price,  rawed la.  fid. 
Wei-York  Ren,,  100.  to  140.  per  ton i  ditto  Regent..  70.  to  10°,  oer  ton 
r&7»?.'"  '"  SOriv,er  t0n:  |""»1>1™R»^.  85.  tow."  per  ton  "Aberdeen 
Red.,  80.  per  ton  !  Montro.e  Buff.,  8S.  to  90,  per  ton.  Several  careoe.  have 
been  opened  Oil,  day,  and  the  price,  have  a  downward  tendency 


M^„ TO  GROWERS  OF  ORCHIDS. 
ESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS,  beg  to  announce 
they  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Room, 
dS,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Thoesdat,  16th  April  a 
continuation  of  the  IMPORTATION  OF  ORCHID ACEiE  (of 
which  part  was  sold  on  the  1st  inst.),  jnst  landed  from  the 
Cahsia.  In  this  parcel  will  be  found  some  splendid  specimens 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Cattleya  Skinneri ;  a  new  plant  from 
a  cold  district  supposed  a  Peristeria  (magnificent  specimens 
alive,  although  many  were  dead) ;  very  fine  specimens  of  Laalia 
superbiens;  afineStanhopeafromtheVeraPaz;  Odontoglossom 
grande  m  large  masses  ;  Arpophyllum  squarrosum,  ana  gigan- 
teum  ;  some  grand  specimens  of  the  large  sweet-scented  species 
ot  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  in  fine  order  ;  a  few  Cailias  (of 
a  distinct  species  to  those  offered  in  the  last  Sale),  from  the 
Vera  Paz ;  and  several  plants  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  Messrs.  S.  beg  to  add,  that  although  the  loss  has  been 
great,  the  living  specimens  are  such  as  well  deserve  the  atten-  ' 
tion  of  amateurs  desirous  of  possessing  prize  specimens.  Cata- 
logues are  preparing,  and  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 
38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  April  i. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondai,  Mar.  30, 
There  was  more  Wheat  offering  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  this 
morning,  and  the  supply  from  Kent  was  good,  the  whole  being 
in  better  condition  than  of  late  ;  the  finest  Essex  samples  werl 
taken  at  a  decline  of  2s.  per  qr.  early  in  the  morning,  but 
interior,  and  all  the  Kent, remained  unsold  at  a  late  hour  Free 
foreign  and.  bonded-  are-  nominally  unaltered,  with  a  very 
hnuted  business.— Fine  Barley  maintains  our  late  quotations 
but  secondary  is  a  dull  sale  and  rather  cheaper.— We  observe 
no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Beans  ;  White  Peas  are  held 
firmly,  and  we  raise  our  quotations  for  Grey  Is.  per  qr  —A  fair 
business  has  been  done  in  Oats  at  the  advance  of  last  week 
beme;  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  dearer  than  this  day  se'nnight. 


/^RAND  SALE  op  PINUS,  ARAUCARIa,  ABIES, 
■  ,.  ^DI^nS'  &c-.  comprising  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
m  the  kingdom,  in  pots,  tubs,  die.  removed,  at  the  request  of 
the  proprietor,  to  the  Royal  Nursery,  near  the  Station,  Slough 
for  absolute  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  21st  APRIL  inst. 
Among  the  noble  specimens  may  be  mentioned  :— Fine  Aran- 
canaExcelsa,  15  feet  high,  A.  Cunninghamii,  do.,  A.  Imbricata 
A.  Brazihensis,  many  fine  plants.  Pinus  Insignis,  Rigida, 
Banksiana,  Aberdeenii,  Ponderosa,  Serratina,  &c.  die  Abies 
rehgiosa,  fine,  Taxifolia,  do.,  Morinda,  Nobilis,  Amabilis 
grandis.  Cedrus  Deodara,  many  fine  plants,  many  small  • 
A.  Cephalonica  and  Pinsapo  ;  a  large  and  many  fine  Damara 
Australis  Dachrydium  Excelsa.  Cupressina,  Phyloclades 
tncnmonoides,  two  Podocarpus  latifolium,  unique  specimens 
Taxus  Mackii,  Podocarpus  totara,  &c.  Junipers,  Cypresses, 
&C.  in  great  variety.  All  are  in  pots,  in  the  finest  health,  and 
stood  out  last  winter.— Particulars  and  Catalogues,  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  Nursery,  Slough  ;  at  the  Horticultural  Agency  and 
Gardeners'  Gazette  Ofilces,  420,  Strand  •  and  ~ 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


Tavistock- 


Jllarfcets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  30.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


B*»tycfjtB,  Herefonl«,&c.  4i    2co4i  i 
Bsst  Short  Home 
Second  quality fieaeti 

Beat  XJfiwns  Jt  Half-bredi 
Ditto  (shorn) 


4  10 


Beat  Lonfc-wooU  .  .  4,  6to4sl0 
DJtto  (shorn)         -    4    2      4    6 

Ewes  Bnd  neunnd  quality  4  2  4  6 
Ditto  (shorn)         -    B  10      4    2 

Lambs      •        -        _        -6474 

bshsu,  3188;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20.510;  Calv«s.  70-  Pits  280 
Th*7r.  *  a  cnrndderable  supply  of  Beef  to-day,  and  of  excellent  quality ; 
vrade  If  very  heftyy,  4a  4d  being  thn  top  piice  for  .the  best  Scots,  &u.,  and  43 
but  fcnort-horr.8.  Several  remain  unsold—The  Mippl?  of  Mutton  is  also 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  lower  prices  are  obliged  to  be  submitted  to — 
Lamr.a  are  ra-her  mire  plentiful,  and  of  good  qualitv  ;  small  beat  qualltiei  ar« 
in  demand,  thn  heavier  des-riprinn  are  not  eo  readily  disposed  of.— The  best 
a  •  u  'o'erably  well,  but  second  quality  Is  con.iderably  lower.—Pork 
trade  is  heavy. 

Feidat,  Apr.  3. 
We  have  aftiM  supply  of  Beans  to-day,  and  trade  continues  heavy.  BeBt 
scow  with  diffi^ltymaUe4i4d,and>h.irt-horn8  4,;  second-rate  qualities 
are  ahe«vyule  at  rather  lower  prices.— Although  the  supply  of  Sheep  ia  not 
wary  l-.rge,  it  is  quite  adequate  to  the  demand,  aud  moves  off  alowly  at  Mon- 
day'*  quotation'  —Lamb  ia  more  plentiful,  and  --ather  lower;  prices  range 
tromS,  -o  7s .-Veal  trad*  is  hardly  so  irood  ;  the  b-st  qualities  barely  mate 
6s  *a.  -  Poik  trade  la  heavy  j  small  Porkers  make  abjut  4s  8d,  but  large  Hojtb 
are  usnleable.  =>         a 

Beaut-,  743;  Sheen  and  Lambs.  2320 ;  Cal< 


iiKITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER. 
Wheat,  Eaaex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .  White 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Barley,  Maltinif  and  distilling  29a  to31a  Chevalier 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polandi 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed 

trifh feed 

.Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 

Hertford  and  Essex  .... 

Rve 

Beans,  flf  azagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tick" 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    35  to  62       Winds  —   

Peas,  White         .  .        .    34  to  38       Maple  28    32 

ARRIVALS   IN  THE  RIVER.  LAST   WEEK. 


54     60 


34 


aed    . 

White 

Grind. 

Peed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow 

Longpod 
Grey 


60     6i 


English 

Irish  . 
i'niflign 


Flour. 

919  Ske. 


.  Bils 


Wht.iBarl. 
25761   15U0  | 


Malt, j  Oats.  | 
4010   JB784 


Kye.   I  Bn» 


—     1  2115  I     _ 


5914|     —     | 

Friday,  Apr,  _. 
With  the  exception  of  a  good  demand  for  Indian  Corn  for 
Ireland,  which  has  been  selling  at  33s.  to  3ts.  per  qr  f  o  b 
freight  included,  and  32s.  to  34s.  per  qr.  on  the  spot  for  Medi- 
terranean qualities,  business  in  each  description  of  "rain  has 
been  languid  during  the  week,  part  of  the  Kent  Wheafleft  over 
from  Monday  remained  unsold  at  a  late  hour  ;  free  forei-ri  and 
bonded  are  also  in  very  limited  request,  and  we  have  norTheard 
of  any  f.  o.  b.  sales.— Barley,  Beas,  and  Beans,  are  unaltered  in 
value. — The  Oat  trade  is  flat,  and  prices  the  turn  lower. 

ARRIVALS    THIS    WEEK. 


TO  FARMERS  ANL>  OTHERS.—  SEED'  POTATOES 
rpo    BE  SOLD,  at  fiONG    HEDGE   FARM,   Bat- 

-L  tersea-fields,  1  mile  from  the  South-Western  Terminus 
upwards  of  20tons  of  EARLY  SHAWS,in  a  soundstate  Mav 
be  seen  at  any  time,  on  application  at  the  Bailiff's  Cottage  — 
N.B.  There  will  be  planted  on  the  farm  this  year  about '40 
acres  of  the  same  seed. 


TO  FLORISTS,  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS 
T^O  BE  SOLD,  a  very  convenient  FREEHOLD 
-L  COTTAGE  RESIDENCE,  with  good  Garden,  Greenhouse 
Pit,  &c.  Free  right  of  Common  and  Marsh  Land.  Half  of  the 
purchase-money  might  remain.  Within  8  miles  of  London, 
and  near  a  Railway  Station.—For  particulars,  address  to  A  Z 
at  the  office  of  this  Paper,  before  Thursday  next. 


T^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF  BY  PRIVATE  CON- 
-L  TRACT,  with  Immediate  Possession,  in  a  fast  improving- 
Neighbourhood,  situated  three  miles  from  London  A  GOOn 
FLORICULTURAL  AND  JOBBING  BUSINESS,  suitablefor 
a  person  with  a  small  capital.  The  Stock  consists  of  three 
Greenhouses,  well  stocked  with  Choice  Plants,  and  heated  with 
hot  water,  together  with  Frames,  Potting  Sheds,  and  other 
conveniences.  A  good  Four-Room  Dwelling  House  can  be  taken 
on  lease  if  required.  Rent  under  201.—  Apply  to  Messrs.  Hay 
Anderson,  and  Sangster,  Seedsmen,  NewingtoD  Butts,  London* 


Wheat 
6920 


Barley 
6510 


Foreign 


Pigs,  390. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 


nithftt.li) 


Smithfield,  Apr.  2. 

r«fr  N  1  a  r     y  an  CO    9*  !  N'ew  Hh7       -■■"  -»  I  NewCir. 
Inir.NewaRowenTO  80    I  Clover 


Prime  '-lend.  Hay 

Inferior 

Now  Hay 


I:  ■--.    •  Hay 
N»»  Hay 


■a  to   — 
116    I  Straw         H3  36 

Jom*  Cootbr,  Saleaman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Apr.  3. 

OO.to   97s|01d  Clover  HOstolifial 

60  80       Inferior  do.     95         105       Straw  33i  to  3fls 

—  —    I  New  Clover   —  —    | 

JosFioi.  Bakb«,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Apr.  3. 
80.  to    86«  1  Old  Closer    110»tol20sl 
63         7°      infr"m   -       90        10u     St«^      30a  to  <W. 


W 

prices, 


HOPS,  Friday,  Apr.  3. 

continue  to  have  a  considerable  demand  for  one-coloared  Hops,  at  fall 
PATTHwnnn  *j  Smith,  Hop-Ka'ctors. 


Feb.        21  per  Quarter. 

—         23     .        . 
Mar.        7     .       , 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES, 
Wheat.    Ba.Jey. 
65i  Od 
64    6 
64  10 

64  8 
56     1 

65  5 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver,  j 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Oata 
7600 
3030 
2410 

Rye 

32il0d 


Peas. 
34i  3d 


Diagram  showing  the  actuations  in  the  price  ol  Corn  on  the  averain 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Mar.  28. 


68«  6d 
67  11 


Mar 

14 

Mar 

SI 
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An.  28 
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^ 

I 

s 

1    •• 
1" 

1    •• 
1    ■• 

1" 

J  ;; 

•• 

SEEDS, 

per  qr     44sto  48a 
46 


Canary 

Caraway  .    per  owl 

Clover,  Red,  English  -  50 

—  —     Foreign        -  60 

—  White,  EnffJish    -  60 

—  —  Foreign  -  4B 
Coriander  .  10 
Hempaeed  .  pei  qr.  35 
Mneeed        .        -       pe    qr  d5 

—  Baltic       -  -  43 

—  Cakes,  En«.  per  1000  11' 


Apr.  3, 

i*inHeedCakea,Porelgn,p.ton8/  to    SI 
Mustard,  White  -  p.bush.      —a      — 

—  Superfine     ...--_        — 

—  Brown        „        ,    _        _ 
Kapeaeed,  English,  per  tail     27/       30Z 
Rape  Cakes        .     per  ton     —        — 
isair.ttoin     --.._—. 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.—        _ 

...   T  1,Forei»a  -         -        -      4      6s6d 
Irefoi)        -        -     per  cwt-  -j0        3D 
L  urnip  (too  variable  for  quotation!; 
Kinaavojtn  and  Lat. 


HTO  FARMERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  &  OTHERS. 
x  —  £"810  to  be  advanced  by  Capitalists  on  the  Security  of 
Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Copyhold  property,  or  on  LIVE  and 
DEAD  FAEMING  STOCK  and  GOOD  PERSONAL  SECU- 
RITY, or  on  Reversions  to  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities 

Life  Interests,  Advowsons,  Policies  of  Assurance,  &c. Apply 

personally,  or  by  letter  prepaid,  to  Messrs.  Tdknee  and 
Athekton,  1,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

"DEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
-*-»  that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ■  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive  " 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIREW0RK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Q.  B.  THOMPSON  and  CO.,  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
^J  •  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Sd.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


POREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
J-  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Heady  Money  only. 
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THE  BEST  EIGHT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  EVER 

OFFERED. 

(1  EO  SMITH,  in  offering  the  following  splendid 
T  kinds,  feels  assured  that  they  will  please  the  purchaser, 
as  thevhave  been  so  universally  admired  at  the  London  shows ; 
seven  of  them  hare  obtained  First  Class  Seedling  Prizes  lo 
he  sent  out  the  20th  of  April,  at  30s.  the  set,  or  5s.  per  plant  J 
viz  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Due  de  Nemours,  Emperor,  Lovely 
Ann  Modesta,  Miss  Watson,  Merry  Monarch,  and  Queen  ot 
Beautv  A  Catalogue  containing;  the  description,  with l  all the 
leading  sorts  of  last  year;   also  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Dahhas. 

&C  T, 

*••  AU  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  ac- 
companied with  money  orders. 

Tolling'™  Nursery.  Hornsey-road.  Islington,  near  London. 
THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  AND  BRADDOCK  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  ana  sub- 
stance, and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  mijlaie 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  1*  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  3s.  per  112  lbs.,  upon  application,  6.  Farringdon  street, 
London.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. — April,  1346. . 

T70REIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
-T  GL\SS.  for  Hothouses.  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R  C  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  lornier 

pergross.  I  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

6m  bv  4     ..6s.  8bv5  ..    13s.  9  by  7  . .    ISs. 

7in'bv4J    !•     9s!      I      Sbyu..     K»-      I    Mbj-S-..     26s. 

R  C  will  in  future  receive"  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 

a3pR0PiGATrNG.  BEE.CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  hous^-For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 

43,  Leicester-square,  London. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  &  PELL,  15.  Southampton- 
street  Strand,  direct  Importers  of  BELGIAN  GLASS, 
suddIv  Glass  strong  and  of  excellent  colour,  at  Sid.  per  foot,  for 
anv  dimensions  under  1  foot  in  length.  Figured  Glass  in  every 
variety  of  pattern.  Contracts  for  Stained  and  Painted  Windows, 
in  anv  design  and  size  ;  Armorial  Bearings,  fcc.  executed  by  the 
first  Artists  in  Belgium.  ,_„.  «         ,, 

Propagating  Glasses  for  plants,  6^  inches  by  3i.  ad.  each. 

F- OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  cce. 
—  The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported  and 
sold  at  C  JARVIS'S  Old  Established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house 3s'  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
CROWN  GLASS  at  50s.  per  Crate;  squares  cut  to  size  equally 
low  in  price :  sashes  glazed  on  the  lowest  terms.  Country 
orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. V  The  largest  Discount  allowed  off  all  description  ot 
Glass  for  ready  money  only 


CiONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
/  vented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hacknev ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place ;  and  in  tho  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


"V  •'.•'■■-  - 

i  1  r  ;   \  •  s"; 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  &c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hcnt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  41.  per 
tou,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.— Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  After  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  the  above  Manure,  the  Company 
confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  per- 
manent of  all  artificial  dressings.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the 
Urate  is  so  adapted  that  the  fiiod  requisite  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  fully  maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  mo^t  valu- 
able, either  drilled  or  sown  broadcast,  for  Barley,  Oats,  Pota- 
toes, Tares,  or  Turnips  :  for  the  latter  it  is  particularly  useful, 
as  it  seldom  fails,  in  the  driest  season,  to  secure  a  good  plant, 
and  also  to  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre.  The  London  Ma- 
nure Company  also  supply  genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Gyp- 
sum, Sulphuric  Acid,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Sawdust, 
and  every  Artificial  Manure. 
No.  40,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.         E.  PrasEE,  Secretary. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  WeUs.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by  Benjamin 
wowleb,  Engineer,  <fcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
othertropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Heai/s's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  ■  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson  Fine- 
apple-place  ;  and  iu  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


o  EEDS.-CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 

O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

fbv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROT\L  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Be»  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  General  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
houle°sattheCornerofHALF-MOON-STREET,PICCAI)ILLT, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Tears. 
Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 

be  had  on  application. ■ ^ . 

TT7  ANTED  TO  BORROW  £53,  by  a  Gentleman  in 
%  V  business  in  the  Citv,  who  win  return  £60  in  three  weeks, 
and -deposit  with  anv  respectable  person  unexceptionable  Be, 
curitv  of  well-known  value,  to  the  amount  of  £200,  il  required  ; 
also  the  Advertiser  will  give  his  Bond  for  £60,  at  three  weeks 
date  the  Advertiser  having  to  complete  an  entered-into  con- 
tract. References  of  the  first  respectability  if  required  —Apply 
by  paid  letter,  with  name  and  address,  to  A.  B.  C,  ibi,  Saint 
Swithin's-lane,  Cannon-street,  City. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved .pnnci- 
nles  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DA-MEL  ana 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D  and  E  Bah.it  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subiect,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in-  not  onlv  verv  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durabilitv  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge,  Ihey 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
manv  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  he 
employed  bv  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D  and  E  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  ot 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  pubUc  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  fo7the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  nubile.  ,  .  ■,,. 

D  and  E.  Biml  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
manv  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D'and  E.  Balley  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
thev  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at.their  Manu- 
factory^  . - — 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street Southwark  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  ot 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  ot 
anr,Mn»  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  ia, 
bv  which  atmospheric  heat  as  weH  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  anv  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S  i  Co  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  "which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  he  tor- 
warded  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom.  ■  «i._*„_, 

S  i  Co  be»  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  tfcc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Gardeu 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  Arc  &c. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c:,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  "also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises, 
Benjamin  Fowler.  »>;>.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


ggs 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


ESTABLISHED    NINE    YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS- 
GLEBE     PLACE,      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KINGS 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures.  &c.  &c..  in  great  variety. 


OUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 

KX     ON  S  ALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 

And  by  their  Agents, „„_-.-- 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON  • 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

7,  Lime-street,  April  4. . 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis:  also  Gypsum,  and  aU  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Maek  Foteeegill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street.  .  a. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  at.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  bemg  forwarded  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE  S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,  71.    per  ton, 
Mk.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptfoed  Cheek. 


at 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT    ASPHALTED    FELT    FOR    ROOFING, 
and  which  for  manyyears  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses   Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm   Buildings.  Sheds,  and 

Covering  garden  frames,  to  protect  plants 

AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricidturai  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
md  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  iic,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance.  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  dsed 

BY  SlE  ISAMEEET  BRUNEL  FOE  THE  THAMES  TUNNEL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTEE   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
cfc  CO.'s.  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Onlt  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot.  _ 

•„*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed.  ...        ., 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

«g=  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


D  OTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  TURNIPS 
JT  Result  of  an  Experiment  tried  by  Professor  Daubeny 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.and  published 

in  their  "  Journal,"  Vol.  vi.  Part  2.       

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 


Weight  of 
Bulbs. 


1  Unmanured        

2  Bone  Shavings,  10  cwt. 

8  Manure  Company's  Guano,  260  lbs  . 
4 ;  Nitrate  of  Soda,  1}  cwt. 

5  Phosphorite,  12  cwt 

6  Ditto,  with  Oil  of  Vitriol 

7  Peruvian  Guano,  2G0  lbs. 

8  Bones,  with  Vitriolic  Acid,  11  cwt . 

9  Graham's  Animal  Compost,  260  lbs 

10  Sulphate  Ammonia,  1  cwt.     . . 

11  Bones,  finely  powdered,  12  cwt. 

12  FOTTER'S  GUANO,  260  lbs. 


14,298 
19,239 
26,058 
28,459 
28,639 
30,869 
31,114 
31,898 
32,109 
32,670 
36,185 


37,201 

Oxford,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

Note.-K  thus  appears,  that  by  the  application  of  Potter's 

Guano,  the  productive  power  ofthe  land  was  nearly  trebled; 

and  when  trfed  against  Sta.  other  artificial  manures £  beat 

Oiem  aU,  producing  a  greater  weight  ot  BULBS,  at  a  much  less 

C°Us  superiority  over  the  Peruvian  is  evident  in  *hU  ^nil  the 
latter  applied  at  a  cost  of  25s.  giving  31,114  lbs.  ,  while  roi- 

TEA~ similaS  onlBSwa^obtained  by  Lobd  Zetland  in 

1S42.     See  his  Testimonial.  ,  ,„,.„ 

*a=  Wanted,  a  few  active  intelligent  AGhN  ra 

V  Observe,  Mr.  Potter's  present  address  is  23,  Clapham-road- 

place,  London, 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


A   INSLIE'S   PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

Xi  For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay,  lo  De 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr,  Howe  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
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THIS     DAY     IS     PUBLISHED, 

Price  2s.  Gd.,  to  be   complete^  in    Twelve    Monthly    Parts,    PART  I.  of 


,     —     —      JL'"^"      *"      x  njiuvx.      Juufliiiix      ±  ARTS,      lAltl     1.     Ot 

THE    VEGETABLE     KINGD_X 

Or,  THE    STRUCTURE,    CLASSIFICATION,    and    USES    OF    PLANTS,   illustrated  upon  the   NATURAL   SYSTEM. 

By  JOHN  LINDLEY,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  AND  IN  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREATBRITAIN 
%*  This  Work  may  also  be  had  complete  in  One  thick  Volume  8yo,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards. 


London :  BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  90,  Fleet  Street. 


GRASS  SEEDS.. 
/^.EORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.,  are  now  supplying  their 
VJ  mixtures  for  laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  at  32s.  per 
acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  This  being 
an  important  branch  of  their  business,  having  within  the  last 
few  years  supplied  them  for  several  thousand  acres,  with  the 
most  favourable  results,  they  have  been  induced  to  lower  the' 
price  to  32s.  to  meet  the  means  of  the  plain  farmer.  G.  G.  and 
Co.,  therefore,  confidently  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
.ic  desirous  of  converting  land  into  a  quick  and  durable  mea- 
dow or  pasture  of  the  best  quality,  both  for  hay  and  succession 
of  feeding;  full  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will 
accompany  the  Seeds.  Mixed  sorts,  for  improving  old  Grass- 
land, Is.  Id.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts,  for  forming  Lawns,  &c,  Is.  id 
per  lb. ;  large  white  Belgian  Carrot  Seed,  Is.  Cd.  per  lb. ;  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  true  kind,  8s.  Gd.  per  bushel.  A  general  priced 
Catalogue  of  Turnips,  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  forwarded 
on  application.— Address  to  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
Ac.  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT 
"ECONOMIC"  DRAIN-TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Prize  of  101.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  trials  before  the  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Judges,  and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Pre- 
miums from  the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given,  by 
the  sole  makers,  R.  Bbadlet  ifc  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 

Price  'Ml.  inclusive  of  Patent  dues. 

R.  B.  &  Co.  are  also  makers  of  the  Improved  Oil-cake 
Crusher,  price  81.— Wakefield,  April  4. 


B 


ED  FEATHERS.  

Per  lb-  I  Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od  |  Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Od 

Grey  Goose  . .  . .  1  4  1  Best  Irish  White  Goose  2  6 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      8    |  Best  Dantzic    . .        . .     3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  106,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite  the  Chapel. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford -street,  respectfully 
"  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS  and 
E  ART  HEN  WARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  W  Cash.— 250 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

DHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  _  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Pursee,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


Twenty-four  Quarto  Pages,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©he  matlfoaja  (Efironfcle 

„„  Of  Saturday  March  28,  contains  articles  on 

WFSTFR-3nnABTrRWAEvHE/D,  and  Mr-  LAIRD-GREAT 
mmm™"  and  the  GAUGE  REPORT -SE- 
Lr.01  COMMITTEE  on  AMALGAMATIONS  —  PROVT 
v\°^i  COMMITTEES;  WOOLHERt.TDBY-Mr  MO*5! 
FRIFNDS1*11^^^31."-^-  MORRISON,  and  HIS 
BOATS  FALLACY -RAILWAY  STEAM 

REL°^i0F  MFTINGS.-Lancaster  and  Preston-Chester 
and  Birkenhead— Great  Southern  and  Western-Irish  Mid- 
Great  Western— Paris  and  St.  Germain— Fampoux 


T^INGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLING   MACHINE,  tor 
L7  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.    It  is  so  constructed  that  it 

will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 

quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 

to  choke  the  point. 
Agent  in  London  :— Mr.  Mark  Fothergill.  40,  Upper  Thames 

Street,  where.tbe  Machines  may  be  seen. 


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
•'  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  raflZ  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
W—TnER£To.vE,  Cassinjrtott,  :^.*r  ttxfc'ii ;  or  to  Meow*.  Gill 
and  Ward,  nigh-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

"  rjILLSBOROUGH,"  a  Herefordshire  3  years 
•*-  A  old  Bull,  bred  by  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  of  Upton, 
near  Worcester,  will  serve  Cows  at  51.  each,  at  Ingestre  Farm, 
near  Stafford.  "  Hillsborough"  is  a  Bull  of  much  promise  and 
size  ;  he  was  got  by  Mr.  Price's  Woodstock  out  of  his  Flora. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY.  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
KONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

J  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
-*-'  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
<fcc.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse.  46,  King  William-st..  London  Bridge. 


30s. 

■  35s. 

.  42s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.   82s. 

13s.  6d.  . 

.  13s.  lid. . 

.  17s.  Sd. 

30s. 

.  35s. 

.  42s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.   32s. 

OILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
^J  injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted— resistingall  acids— may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard.  Plain  I  Threaded  I    King's    I    Albert 

Fiddle.  |     Fiddle.       Pattern.     Pattern 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.  16s.  Gd.  .     ~ 
Dessert    do.       do.        12s.  Gd.  . 
Tea.  do.        do.  5s.  Gd.  . 

Table  Forks       do.        16s.  Gd.  . 
Dessert  do.         do.        12s.  Gd.  . 

C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  cau  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published ;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 

TVTETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
-LvX  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  tbe  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose 
—Is.  An  unproved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part 
ot  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  h  air.  Flesh  Brushes, 
°V.imk?r0Ve<1  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Blushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  bv  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  lirxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
180b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's."  adoDted 
by  some  houses. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 
JJARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.- — The  extraordinary  success 
J-  of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Pair" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  :— "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yo  "■  {-».,  William  TincHREEST, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon.'* 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  II,  1845'.     Sirs, I 

beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Pabr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  PiRs  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  00  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  he  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Murphy." 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED:  grodnd,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  1-s,  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

C^  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


land- 

and  Hazebruck. 
OFFICIAL  PAPERS.-Statutes  of  the  Paris  and  Lyon-Dublin 
and  Drogheda  ;  Directors'  Report-Dublin  and  Belfast  Junc- 
tion ;  Directors'  Report  _  Waterford  and  Limerick;  Di- 
rectors   Report—Huddersfield  and  Manchester;  Engineer's 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.-Wordsworth's  Law  of  Railway 
and  other  Joint  Stock  Companies— Chambers's  Law  relating 
to  Railways— Lushington's  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the 
Gauge  Commissioners. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.-Bodmer's  Improvements 
m  Oi-ank-axles  and  Axle-boxes,  designed  for  High  Velocities 
(with  Engravings). 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.-Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers—Society of  Arts. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  -  The    Gauge    Question  -  Manchester 

„  .  n,  is.'',cal  Soclet.v  and  the  Summit  Tunnel. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGs.-Progress  of  Bills  in 
Dotn  Houses— Programme  of  Parliamentary  Business— York 
and  Lancaster- -Railway  Competition  and  Government  Con- 
trot— The  Morrison  Specific— Parliamentary  Committees. 

Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Law  Intelligence. 

Progress  of  Works. 

Accidents— Parliamentary  Proceedings,  ifcc. 

Iron  Trade— Meetings— fenders  for  Loans— Contracts. 

Dividends— Calls— Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed. 

frame  Table. 

Share  Lists. 

Foreign  Ditto— Money  Market,  and  Latest  Prices. 

Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Ncwsvcnder. 

O  ROSES  IN  POTS.  "pric7ls.  gW 

BSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OP 
ROSES  IN  POTS;  including  Forcing  and  Propagating 
By  W.  Paul. 

Sherwood  &■  Co.,  Paternosl-^row;  or  post  free  from  the 
Author.  Nurseries,  tlRsnunfe  f.erts,  on  receipt  of  22  postage 
stamps.  i         o 


Just  published,  fcafc.ito,  price  Gd., 
A  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER'S  REASON'S   FOR   ADOPTING 
N  I  F  O  R  M  I  T  Y        OF         GAUGE. 
:  Stated  in  a  Letter  to  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq. 
-  Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 


u 


GOOD  BLACK  TEA,  3s.  6d.y  3s.fcV/.,  and  4s.  per  lb. 
Gunpowder,  5s.  ;  Young  Hyson,  is.  lOd, •  Good  Colonial 
Coffee,  Is.  4d. ;  Fine  Plantation,  Is.  8d.  These  articles,  of 
strong  good  quality,  much  recommended,  are  respectfully 
offered  to  notice.  Samples,  or  other  quantities,  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  post-office  order  or  other  order  of  payment. 

Sweet  and  Bailey,  Purveyor  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  3S, 
South  Audley-street,  London. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs— in  difficulty 
of  Breathing— in  redundancy  of  Phlegm— in  incipient  Con- 
sumption  (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  "Winter  Cough, 
they  have  been  never  known  to  fail. 

KEATIXG'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  ■ 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd., 
and  10s.  Cd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c,  No.  79 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietrichsen  and  Hannat,  63  Ox- 
ford-street: Blake.  Sandford,  nnd  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly'. 


In  April  will  he  published, 
A    DICTIONARY    OF    MODERN    GARDENING. 
-Ok-  By  George  VFm.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Author  of  Principles  of 
Practical  Gardening,  The  Gardeners'  Almanack,  <fcc. 

-,'-  This  Work  is  designed  for  all  garden  cultivators,  whe- 
ther for  profit  or  pleasure.  Though  containing  nearly  700 
closely-printed  pages,  it  is  in  form  a  most  convenient  hand- 
book for  ready  reference  on  every  horticultural  subject  It 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  gar- 
deners, with  all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  Kitchen 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Manures,  Predatory  Insects  &r 
The  science,  as  well  as  art,  of  gardening  is  fully'detailed ,'  and 
the  whole  illustrated  with  references  to  other  authorities  and 
Drawings  of  Edifices,  Tools,  Modes  of  Pruning,  Training- 
Grafting,  &c.     The  price  will  not  exceed  10s.  Gd. 

Robert  Baldwin,  47,  Paternoster-row. 
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A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 
^-  most  effective  imitation  is  in  the  Spoons  and  Forks  that 
have  a  body  of  real  Silver  plated  over  the  BRITISH  PLATE. 
So  accurate  and  durable  are  these,  that  20  years'  wear  would 
not  show  that  they  were  not  real  Silver,  and  they  do  not  cost 
one  quarter  the  price.  Tbe  fact  is,  the  interest  of  the  money 
that  would  be  paid  for  real  Silver  will  buy  these  things  oftener 
than  they  are  wanted.  Prices  of  British  Plate  covered  with  real 
Silver :— Table  Spoons  per  dozen,  3i.  5s.  ;  Dessert  Spoons  do., 
2l.7s.;  Tea  Spoons  do.,  II.  8s.;  Table  Forks  do.,  3E.;  DessertFork's 
do.,  21.  5s. ;  Sugar  Tongs  per  pair,  5s.  ;  Sauce  Ladles  each,  Gs.  ■ 
Gravy  Spoons  each,  10s.  ;  Soup  Ladles  each,  18s.  ;  Fish  Knives' 
each,  IE.  They  are  manufactui'ed  exclusively  for  MECHI  4 
Leadenuall-street,  London.  The  money  will  be  returned  to 
any  purchaser  who  disapproves  them.  A  very  large  assort- 
ment of  Plated  Fruit  and  Dessert  Knives,  real  Sheffield  Plated 
Goods,  Table  Cutlery,  Small  Cutlery,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  house-keeping,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
gratis. 


Third  Edition, 
IMPROVED     MODE   OF     CULTIVATING 

CUCUMBERS  AND  MELONS,  with  plans  of  Pits  ;  with 
directions  for  Growing  and  Forcing  Asparagus  and  Sea'kale  - 
by  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Baroness  de  Ruths-T 
child,  Gunnersbury  Park. 

Also  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  PINE-APPLE, with  plans 

of  Pit  and  House. 

Published  by  Wm.  Smitit,  113,  Fleet-street. 

Six  Seeds  of  Mills'  Best  Early  Frame  CUCUMBER,  2s.  Gd. 

A    VALUABLE    ASSISTANT    FOR    THE    CULTIVATION" 

OF  LAND. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  Sth  Edition  of 

rr"HE  COMPLETE    GRAZIER;   or,  Farmers'  and 

J-    Cattle  Breeders'  and  Dealers'  Assistant.     A  Compendium 

of  Husbandry,  enlarged,  revised,  and  nearly  re- written. 

By  William  Yopatt,  Esq.,  author  of  Tbe  Horse,  Cattle,  &c. 

And  illustrated  with  upwards  of  60  additiunal  engravings  of 

the    newest    Farm    Implements,    of  Cattle,    Sheep,    Meadow 

Grasses,  fee,  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  upwards   of  TOO 

pages.     Price  18s.  cloth  lettered. 

V  In  this  greatly  improved  edition,  valuable  additions  have, 
been  made  throughout  the  work  ;  and  the  Book  on  Manures,  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  in  agriculture,  has  undergone  a 
thorough  revision,  embodying  the  best  information  from  batk 
native  and  foreign  authorities. 

London  :  Cradock.  Je  Co.,  4S,  Paternoster-row. 


pASSAM  SMITH  &  CO'S  FINE  CONGOU— 
i  rich,  strong,  full  Pekoe-Souchong  flavour— at  4s.  4tf. 
per  pound,  continuing  to  give  such  universal  satisfaction,  the 
Proprietors  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  Families  requiring 
an  economical  and  serviceable  article.  —  No  1,  Coyentrt 
Street,  London. 


Printed  by  William  Braihiury,  of  No.  6.  York -pi  a.  e,  Stuke  NVlvli.ut«.n  nnd 
Fbtohrick  MullkttEvans,  of  No.  7,Church-rt.w,  Siok»  NVwinuton,  boiA 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  la  LombsTd-itreet,  in 
the  Preuinct  of  WhitefrlarB,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charles-street,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'i,  Covent-Gar- 
den.  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisement!)  ami  Communication* 
uic  to  be  addressed  »o  tfe  Editor.— Saiu: day,  ip,  n.  i  miti. 
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AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  ef  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  15.— 1846.] 
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Agricultural  Ckem-jtrr 
AgrL  Cfaem.  A»wcia  : .  n 
AjjrL  E-3  notion 
Ale,  pal*.  *o  Vrew 
Artacacka  **  f -»£ 
Asp&rsguj,  •,■-_=.:  fcr 
Barley  crop  ... 

Be&ns  and  c'r'-nt  of  soda    - 
B«a-hiv^,  Teiin 
BmiI*,  black  Pine 
Brewing        .       »        •    337  e, 
Calendar,  horticultural 

—  acricaHu-al 
Caraway,  to  aow 

Carrot  topj         .... 
Chemistry,  airicultaxal 
Education,  agri.        ... 
F.ower  garden  plan:a 
Food,  arraca-ha  ss 

—  TeRetab'e      lobsiancea 

ujed  f  >",  ref 
Fungi,  orijrin  if        ... 
Garden  gnotip  ... 

German  Pamphlet!  on  Potato 
disease  .... 

Glycine  alnensU  at  Systoa-paik 
Guano,  analysis  of 

—  Peruvian         ... 
Heating.  Pa  m  um,  235  b,  237  6- 
Horticultural  Society 
Hrlargu  pin>p«rda 
Ireland,  tena.e  of  lani  in 
Irish    Waste    Land    Socie*.v*a 


HI  e 
2n  a 
»43  c 
23T  e 
£354 
£*>  * 
24>  a 
144  b 
i37a 
S39  c 
£15  a 


3i$  a 

2tS  s 
St*  £ 

ail  c 

243  c 
235  a 
£35  a 


244  c 
311  a 


Land,  tenure  of,  In  Ireland 
Lincolnshire  firmlcg 
Lianean  Society 
Lnpinas  lit'ormlli    - 
Mallet  on  Tint,  rev. 
Mau  cookery  ... 

M'lonseed,  mixed 
Microti  picU  Society     - 
M^th,  Wood-Leopird 
P*nsy  dealers  ... 

Ptanii  for  bedding  out     - 
Polraaise  heading  235  b,  237  S 
Potato  dls-ase  •       S41  6, 

—  beKaniolSI3 

—  German  pamphlet*  on  - 
Potatoes,  prices  <rf    - 

_       substitutes  for  - 

—       soot  r-r      - 
Rhododendron*,  to  sow    • 
Rhus,  some  sp.  not  poisenoai 
Smut  In  Wheat         ... 
Soot  as  manun*  for  Potatoes   - 
Sys:on  Park,  Glycine  sinensis 


3116  ! 

245  ; 
839   b 

2-7  b 
24  5  3 
K  ■  : 
237a 

sag  : 

S3Sa 
-----   : 
S3-  a 
238  6  | 
237  c 

543  b  j 
23  i  - 
£J"  i 
243  e  | 
344  a  I 
310  c  | 
ii:-  : 
242  c  , 

544  a 


Timber,  to  preserve         -        -  240  c  j 
Tuif.  artificial  preparation  of, 

rev.        -        -        -        -         -  S45  a  < 

Turnips  checking  ...  3*3  c 

Vetches   wintet         ...  213  c  | 
Vegeable  suostAcc-^i  u*ed  as 

food,  rev.        -  =39  c  ' 

Wheat,  smac  fat  242  c  , 

Weather  rules  -         -         -  237  c 

Yea-t,  snljitia:         ...  ats  t  j 

Zeuzera  .Evili        ...  £3-5  a  ! 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE     OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN"  AND  IRELAND. 

The  next  MEETING  of  theSubscribinz  Members  will  be  held 
on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  of  MAY,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

The  subject  for  special  discussion  will  be — 

•'FICTILE  MANUFACTURES,  including  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain of  all  countries  and  of  every  period." 

Members  who  cannot  personally  attend,  are  invited  to  for- 
ward, by  any  friend,  Articles  which  they  may  consider  as  likely 
to  bear  on  the  subject. 
.    Archaeological  Institute  Apartments,  12,  Haymarket. 

Attendance  from  12  to  2  daily. 

T.  Htmsox  Tcbxeh,  Secretary. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  INSTITUTE  will  take 
place  at  York,  nnder  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  President,  the  EARL  FITZ  WILLIAM,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  JULY  21st 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

("i  ARDE.VER5'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
T  —SECOND  APPLICATION".— The  favour  "of  your  Tote 
and  Ixte&est  is  earnestly  solicited  in  behalf  of  ANN  PRATT, 
aged  63  years.  She  has  been  five  years  a  Widow,  without  the 
means  of  support.  Her  husband,  the  late  Henry  Pratt,  was 
regularly  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  Gardening,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  Horticultural  world.  He  lived  as  Head 
Gardener  with  Sir  G.  Duckett,  Bart.  :  then  with  W.  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery ;  and,  finally,  14  years  with  the  late 
W.  Harrison,  Esq..  Q.C.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  whose  service  he 
died.  He  was  a  Subscriber  to  your  Institution  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  following  Members 
of  your  Institution,  who  will  kindly  receive  proxies  : — Mr. 
Richard  Atlee,  Clapham-road ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen, 
Leadenhall-street,  London :  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Clapton ;  Mr. 
George  Mills,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Ealing  ;  Messrs.  Noble,  Fleet- 
street  ;  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.,  Shacklewell ;  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt ;  Mr.  Seward  Snow,  West  Park.  Beds. 

OYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Qceex.— The  FIRST  EXHIBITION"  of  the  above 
Society  will  take  place  at  the  Ho3xs  Tavebx,  Kexxixgtox,  on 
Wednesday,  April  22  ;  open  to  all  Exhibitors.  In  addition  to 
the  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  the  Royal  Adelaide  Cup,  pre- 
sented by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowagerwill  be  given  for  the 
best  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants  :  also  a  Silver  Cup, 
value  5t\  5*.,  by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  Four  Auriculas,  viz.,  Green,  Grey,  White-edged,  and  Self- 
coloured.  A  Military  Band  will  be  in  attendance.  Admission 
from  1  to  6  o'clock,  at  One  Shilling  each.  List  of  Prizes,  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained  from 

John  Taylor  Neville,  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham. 

BECK'S  PELARGONIUMS. —  It  may  save  in- 
quirers and  mvself  some  trouble  to  inform  the  public  that 
I  have  N"0  PLANTS  TO  DISPOSE  OF.  Immediately  after 
the  Exhibitions  have  closed,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  supply  the 
following  varieties  in  4-inch  pots  : — Arabella,  Bellona,  Mustee, 
Kosy  Circle,  Desdemona,  Othello,  and  Marc  Antony.  My 
Seedlings  of  1S45  will  be  ready  in  October  next. 

E.  Beck,  Worton  Cottage,  April  11. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  varieties  sent  out  by  me  in  the 
autumn  will  be  exhibited  during  the  season. 

SELECT  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER    SEEDS,  with 
full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours,  ire. 
100  varieties   choice   Annuals,   including  the  most      s.     d. 

approved  new  15    0 

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        ..      8    6 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      5    6 

20  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      4    0 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns    . .        ....        . .      76 

12  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto     "  . .      5    0 

30  vars.  best  greenhouse  Annuals      . .        . .        . .      7    6 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Perennials      . .        . .    10    6 

20  vars.   choice   hardy   Biennials  and   Perennials      5    0 
The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed. 
Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  the 
best  in  cultivation,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  to  applicants. 

Bass  and  Bbowx.  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.  —April  11, 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRIC.YTA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 
~X7~OUESj*L  and  CO.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
JL  cent  hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
tnufc  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage. 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

2  years  old  9*.  per  dozen. 

3*     „         12*.  „ 

4  „         13*. 

5  „  30*. 

6  , 60*.  „ 

Cedrns  Deodar,  1  vear,  fine     . .        . .    IS*.  „ 

„  lfoot 30*.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  . .        . .      9*.  ,, 

„        ,,    4  to  5  inches        . .        . .    IS*.  „ 

,,  13  inch,  fine  bushy  plant     42*.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         ..;»*. 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10*.  (kl.  to 
11.  2s.  per  plant. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  9,  Mansion- 
house-street. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  11. 

CARNA.TIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

TYSO    and   SON,     Florists,    Wallingford,    Berks, 
beg  to  offer  assortments  from  their  Choice  and  Select 
Stock  as  under: —  £   s.  d- 

Carnations,  25  superb  show  varieties,  1  pair  of  each  ..300 
25  very  fine  do.  do.  ..200 

Picotees,       25  Superb  show  varieties       do.  ..300 

25  verr  fine  do.  do.  . .    20    0 

SEEDLTNG  PO'TATOES.— The  entire  stock  of  Seedlings 
one  year  old,  raised  from  the  "  Chalmore  Kidney,"  price  for 
30  sorts  in  separate  bags.  II. 

A  General  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers 
sent  on  receipt  of  two  postage  labels. 


SCARLET  PELARGONIUMS.— As  the  bedding 
season  is  near  at  hand,  P.  CONWAY  respectfully  reminds 
the  cultivators  of  the  above  that  his  stock  and  selection  stand 
unrivalled.  The  seven  following  varieties  he  can  with  great 
confidence  recommend  as  most  desirable,  very  distinct,  and 
dissimilar  in  their  habits,  viz.  : — 

1.  VICTORIA.— Quite  new,  and  the  best  P.  C.  has  yet  seen 
for  bedding  ;  2*.  6d.  to  3*.  64.,  or  24*.  per  doz. 

2.  PRIZE-FIGHTER  (improved).  —  Splendid  for  bedding: 
Is.  6d.  to  2*.  t>d.  each,  or  15s.  per  dos. 

3.  GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  (true).— Excellent  for  Vases, 
ire.  ;  2*.  to  5*.  each,  or  IS*,  per  doz. 

4.  MRS.  MAYLER. — For  grouping,  or  planting  as  a  Dahlia. 
A  large  plant  treated  in  this  manner  looks  magnificent.  2*.  to 
3s,  Bd. 

5.  SHRUBLAND  SUPERB.— For  pots,  or  as  No.  4  :  3*.  Gd. 

6.  PRINCE  ALBERT.— For  pots;  2*.  to  5*. 

7.  CYRUS'S  QUEEN.— For  pots;  1*.  6<*.to2*.  6d. 

A  few  large  specimens  of  Nos.4  and  5,  from  7*.  6d.  to  21*. 
each  :  also  Currish  COMET,  10*.  6d* 

Bail's  HOXEYMOON,  3*.  6d. 

For  P.  C.'s  general  List  of  Scarlets  see  Advertisement  in 
Chronicle  of  Jan.  24.  Of  the  other  variety  of  Pelargoniums, 
P.  C.  has  raised  a  Seedling,  which  for  its  verv  superior  qualities 
he  has  named  CONQUERING  HERO.  P.  C.  is  not  offering 
this  plant  as  new  in  colour,  but  for  its  beautiful  habit,  tfce. 
Colour  deep  rose,  with  dark  spot  on  upper  petal :  a  good 
grower,  splendid  bold  truss,  fine  shape,  and  possesses  the  de- 
sirable property  of  holding  its  truss  of  flowers  complete  above 
a  fortnight  after  they  are  fully  expanded.  A  forced  plant 
may  now  be  seen  in  bloom,  which  will  speak  for  itself.  Fine 
plants  in  5-inch  pots,  at  5*.  each. 

A  fine  variety  of  bedding-out  plants,  consisting  of  Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Ageratum 
Mexicans,  Calceolarias,  Lobelia  eriuus  grandiflora,  Anagallis, 
N'ierembergias,  ttc.  <tc,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Old  Brompton,  April  11. 


TV 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
DRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and 
•   Dcb£in\   have  on   sale   a  large   and  select    stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.      Terms  particularly  moderate.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz. — 
SWEDISH,  Skirring's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Do.  East  Lothian,  Purple-top. 

YELLOW  ABERDEEN",  with  Green  top. 
Do.  do.  with  Purple  top. 

Do.  do.  do.  Improved. 

YELLOW   IMPROVED   EARLY,  now  much  esteemed  for 

sowing  late  in  the  season. 
WHITE  GLOBE. 
GREEN"  TOP  GLOBE. 

N\B.  Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs,  are 
ordered. 

Vs  Priced    Catalogues  of  Implements,   Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  ic.,  on  application. 
Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  5S,  Dawson-st.,  Dublin. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 
TNO.  STANDISH,  Nttrsertman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
tJ  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  hehas  a  large  Stock 
of  splendid  spotted  CALCEOLARIAS,  now  ready  to  send  out  at 
unusually  low  prices,  ranging  from  12*.  to  four  guineas  per 
dozen  ;  those  at  1*.  to  2*.  6d.  each  are  really  fit  for  show  flowers, 
and  the  other  sorts,  at  higher  prices,  are  great  novelties.  He 
has  now  ready  some  Seedling  Plants,  raised  from  some  of  his 
best  varieties,  at  12*.  per  dozen,  which  will  no  doubt  produce 
some  splendid  new  sorts.  Also,  now  ready  to  send  out,  Fuchsia 
"  Alfred  the  Great"  and  F.  monstrosa,  at  5*.  each,  the  former 
having  a  deepred  calyx  with  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  fine  cupped 
rich  purplish  crimson  corolla ;  the  latter,  an  immense  large 
flower,  the  colour  of  Standishii,  but  more  than  twice  as  large, 
Catalogues  of  the  above  can  be  had  on  application. 


DAHLIAS.  FUCHSIAS,  PAN'SIES.  AND  VERBENAS. 
ROYAL  NURSERY,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 
XTT  C.  BROWN'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
*  »  «  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  every  novelty  of  the  season— each  DAHLIA 
has  the  grower's  description  attached.  Amongst  the  first-rate 
ones  are  Beauty  of  Hants,  Bohemian  Girl,  Captain  Warner, 
Lady  Charleville.  Marquis  of  Bath  (true).  Marchioness  of  Corn- 
wains,  Magician,  Newington  Rival,  Princess  RadziwilL  Queen 
of  Perpetuals,  Sir  E.  Antrobas,  and  Brown's  Rose  d*  Amour. 
The  FUCHSIAS  are  also  very  select,  and  contain  Newberry** 
Delicata,  Halley's  Empress,  Epps'  Nymph,  Lady  Julia,  and 
Queen  of  Virgins.  Cassandra,  Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Mrs.  Lane,  Prince  Albert,  Pomona,  Queen  Victoria,  Ser- 
ratifolia,  ic.  Amongst  the  PANSIES  (for  which  and  Dahlias 
this  Nursery  is  famous),  Brown's  Cassandra  and  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Brown's  Arethusa,  Curion,  Hannibal,  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
Prior,  4  c,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Rolla,  Juno,  Middleton,  Orion, 
Prince  Albert,  Pizarro,  Sulphurea  Elegans,  Tom  Pinch,  Dido, 
Perseus,  President,  Bryanfs  Perfection,  ic.  All  plants  will 
be  sent  out  very  strong.  A  remittance  expected  with  distant 
orders,  for  which  the  package  will  be  allowed. 

W.  G.  B.  begs  to  observe,  he  can  supply  every  article  con- 
nected with  the  Nursery  business.  His  collection  of  Pinuses 
is  unique.  Osmundia  Regalis,  just  imported  from  Ireland; 
small  crowns  of  this  magnificent.  Fern,  5*.  each ;  larger,. 
weighing  nearly  a  cwt.,  31.  3*. — April  11. 


TO  SEEDSMEN"  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

R  WHITE  &  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  sorts 
'•  of  TURNIPS,  which  they  can  confidently  recommend, 
and  of  which  they  hold  large  and  genuine  stocks.  They  beg, 
also,  to  inform  their  Customers  that  this  branch  of  their  business 
is  now  managed  entirely  by  Mr.  C.  Scott,  late  of  Manchester, 
who  was  the  raiser  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  named  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  "  Scotfs 
Unproved  Manchester  Swede,"  and  with  which  he  gained  the 
first  prize  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester  three 
times,  viz.,  in  1S±2,  1S43,  and  1S44.  ThefoUowing  sorts  are  re- 
commended : — Scotfs  Improved  Manchester  Swedes,  Skirving*s 
Improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto  ditto,  Large  Swedish  Yellow 
Purple-top,  Large  Scotch  Yellow  Green-top,  Large  Scotch 
Yellow  Purple-top,  Dale's  Hybrid,  Swedish  and  White  and 
Red  Tankard,  and  Pomeranian. 

R.  W.  «fc  Co.  have  also  a  large  and  weU  selected  stock  of 
Grasses,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  Jtc. ;  also  Genuine  Bone, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  and  other  Manures. 

They  also  offer  Vegetable  Seeds  in  collections,  comprising  the 
newest  and  best  of  all  descriptions,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
year's  supply,  for  21.  2*. 

100  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  containing  all  the 

newest  and  best  sorts,  for         . .        . .'       ..£110 

50  ditto,  ditto 0  10    &  -. 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums.  «tc,  forbeddingout,  3*.  and 
6*.  per  dozen. — Poole  Nursery,  Dorset.  ^^^^^ 


ELLETSON'S    SUPERB  APRIL  WHITE    BROCCOLI,  AND 

USHER'S  NEW  AND  UNIQUE  MARIGOLD  SEEDS. 
T\7  ILL  I  All  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  call  attention  to 
*  »  the  above  superior  articles  (see  Chr<mid<:,  March  7th), 
which  are  being  sent  out  in  sealed  packets,  the  Broccoli  at  5*., 
and  the  Marigolds  iu  20  vars.  at  7*.  6d..  post  free. — To  be  had 
in  London  of  Messrs.  Wakxek  and  Warxeb,  Cornhill ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Fabxes,  St.  John's-street ;  in  Manchester  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kixsox,  Market-place,  and  of  the  Advertiser,  Hope  Nursery, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


HUGH  LOW  a>-d  CO.  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public  that  their  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application. — Upper  Clapton,  April  11,  1S46. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  'TUBEROSE  ROOTS. 
3*.  per  dozen. — R.Hall  begs  to  advise  that  the  above 
named  Roots  are  remarkably  fine  this  season,  and  may  be  had, 
with  directions  for  planting,  at  his  Oil  and  Italian  Warehouse, 
63,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square,  facing  the  Chapel. 


H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walwokth),  Bt  Appointment  Florist  to 
Hes  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  axb  to  His  Majesty  the  King  op 
Saxont,  bess  to  sav  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS.  AURI- 
CULAS, LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  bv  post  on  application. 

He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

%-  Foreign  orders  executed. 

KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY. 

T       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
•   LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  v* ith  prices,  for  1S46,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 

Kingston  Nursery.  Surrey,  April  11. 


DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckficld,  Sussex. 
TT7M.  WOOD  and  SON  having  for  several  years 
*  *  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HERBA- 
CEOUS PLANTS,  have  now  much  pleasure  in  offering  collec- 
tions from  their  very  extensive  stock  on  the  following  terms  ; 
the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

Vs  W.  W.  &  S.  pledge  themselves  that  none  but  showy  and 
distinct  kinds  shall  be  sent. 
Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named. .  6*.  per  doz.  -40*.  per  100. 
Superior  do.  do.  9*.        ,,         60*.        ,, 

Superb  New  do.  do.  12s.        ,,        75*.        ,, 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  application. 


THE  BEST  EIGHT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  EVER 
OFFERED. 

GEO.  SMITH,  in  offering  the  following  splendid 
kinds,  feels  assured  that  they  will  please  the  purchaser, 
as  they  have  been  so  universally  admired  at  the  London  Shows  ; 
seven  of  them  have  obtained  First  Class  Seedling  Prizes.  To 
be  sent  out  the  20th  of  April,  at  30*.  the  .set,  or  5*.  per  plant ; 
viz.,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due  de  Nemours.  Emperor,  Lovely 
Ann,  Modesta,  Miss  Watson,  Merry  Monarch,  and  Queen  of 
Beauty.  A  Catalogue  containing  the  description,  with  all  the 
leading  sorts  of  last  vear :  also  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Dahlias, 
<fcc. 

V"  All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  ac- 
companied with  money  orders. 

Tollington  Nursery,*  Hornsey -road,  Islington,  near  London. 
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SELECTION  OF  CHjOlCE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
"TT^ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  small  Stock 
*  \  of  tbe  following  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Many  of  the  sort;?, 
such  as  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS,  PHLOX  DRUMMONDI, 
and  others  of  equal  value,  have  been  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  their  Foreman  ;  the  Seed,  therefore,  can  be  warranted  to  be 
auite  new,  and  correct  to  name. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES,  SENT  POSTAGE  FREE. 
50  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  including  the  following. ..  .for  12s. 
30  do.  do.  do.  ....  ,,    8s. 

20  do.  do.  do.  . .. .  „    6s. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 


Brachycome  iberidifolia. 

Clintonia  pulchella. 

Marty nia  fragrans. 

Didiscus  cseruleus. 

Eucharidium  grandiflorum 

■Semophila  discoidalis. 

Podotheca  capitata. 

Schizope talon  Walkerii. 

Finest  German  Asters. 

A  useful  Chart  has  just  been  published*  giving  the  height, 
colour,  and  mode  of  raising  the  principal  sorts  of  Flower  Seeds, 
gratis,  with  each  order.  A  General  Catalogue  can  be  had  on 
application.  A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Cor- 
respondents, or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  April  11. 


Phiox  Drummondi, 
Dianthus  latifolius. 
Lobelia  erinus. 
Mesembryanthemuni  tricolor. 
Neinesia  florabunda. 
Schizanthus  retusus. 
Viscaria  oculata. 
Finest  German  Stock. 


TRUE  STICKNEY"S  H0LDERNE3S  RYEGRASS. 

J  BACKHOUSE  and  SON,  York,  the  sole  holders 
•  of  this  GRASS,  which  is  unrivalled  for  Lawns  and  Per- 
manent Pasture,  have  a  few  bushels  on  sale  at  a  Guinea  a 
bushel.  ■ 


LAURELS,  COMMON  AND  PORTUGAL,  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, ANDROMEDAS,  AZALEAS,  &c. ; 
EVERGREEN  PRIVET,  SCOTCH  AND  SPRUCE  FIRS, 
«fcc. — The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock  of  the  above,  of 
various  sizes,  and  well-furnished  plants,  beg  to  offer  them  to 
the  Trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reasonable 
terms. —  Apply  to  I.  &  J.  GAITSKELL,  Nubsebymen,  Hall 
Santon,  near  "Whitehaven. 

TRUE  HIGHLAND  OR  MOUNTAIN  PINE. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  announce  to 
planters  that  he  possesses  a  few  thousands  of  the  above 
highly  recommended  FIRS  of  various  sizes  ;  viz.,  1  to  1^  ft.  at 
20s.,  H  to  2  ft.  at  30s.,  2i  to  3  ft.  at  40s.  per  thousand.  In"  habit 
it  is  much  more  robust  than  the  P.  svlvestris,  and  of  much 
quicker  growth,  and  attains  a  much  larger  size  as  a  timber 
tree.  The  present  is  the  most  approved  month  for  planting  itj 
and  all  other  Evergreens. — Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  April  11. 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 

Fand  A.  SMITH  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
•   offer  to  the  public  the  under-mentioned  three  most  suc- 
cessful SEEDLING  DAHLIAS  of  the  season:— 

NEWINGTON  RIVAL  (Smith).— Ruby  purple.  This  variety 
is  fully  equal  to  Standard  of  Perfection  in  its  best  state,  and 
decidedly  an  acquisition,  on  account  of  its  constancy,  very  free 
habit,  and  being  generally  better  up  in  the  eye,  always  pre- 
senting blooms  fit  to  show,  and  plenty  of  them.  Although 
grown  in  an  unfavourable  situation,  and  planted  hut  two  feet 
apart,  it  obtained  the  following  prizes: — First  class,  South 
Essex,  Sept.  4  ;  ditto,  Chelmsford,  Sept.  1G  ;  ditto,  South  Lon- 
don, Sept.  17  ;  ditto,  Metropolitan  Grand  Show,  Cremorne 
House,  Sept.  25  ■  ditto,  Slough.     Three  feet — 10s.  Gd. 

PROMETHFES. — Bright'ruby  claret,  shaded,  a  new  colour, 
a  most  beautiful  cupped  petal,  the  centre  well  up,  forming  a 
first-rate  flower,  of  large  size  and  great  depth  ;  it  is  very  con- 
stant, .and  of  fine  habit.  This  variety,  unfavourably  grown  in 
a  small  garden  near  London,  obtained  the  following  prizes  : — 
First  class,  Chelmsford,  Sept.  16,  1845  ;  ditto,  South  London, 
Sept.  17 ;  ditto,  Metropolitan  Grand  Show,  Cremorne  House, 
Sept.  25  ;  Slough,  Oct.  7.     Four  feet— 10s.  Gd. 

SYLVIA  (Smith). — A  beautiful  silvery  lilac,  of  very  fine 
form,  exceedingly  constant,  and  of  good  habit;  a  fine  bloomer, 
tbe  centre  well  up  ;  altogether  forming  a  first-rate  flower.  It 
obtained  a  first  class  prize  at  South  Essex,  Sept.  4,  1845  ;  ditto, 
Chelmsford,  Sept.  16  ;  ditto,  South  London,  Sept.  17 ;  and  was 
in  the  stand  that  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  South  Essex 
Show.  This  variety  is  a  Seedling  of  1845,  and  must  therefore 
be  considered  fully  proved  as  to  constancy.  Early  orders  are 
necessary  to  secure  plants.    Four  feet — 10s.  Gd. 

The  above  are  warranted  first-class  flowers,  and  have  ob- 
tained prizes  wherever  exhibited. 

Also  the  following  New  Dahlias  : — 

EOHEMIAN  GIRL  (Proctor).— "White,  with  rich  purple 
edge,  firm.    Four  feet— 10s.  Gd. 

CONQUEROR  (Smith).  —  Rich  deep  purple;  obtained  a 
seedling  prize  at  South  Essex,  and  in  the  first  stand ;  seedling 
1845.     Fourfeet^lOs.  Gd. 

FULWOOD  GLORY  (Teebay).— Crimson  maroon,  ex.  fine. 
Four  feet— 10?.  (yd. 

MILTON  (Robert). — Ruby  red,  fine  cupped  petals,  free  and 
constant.     Three  feet — 7s.  Gd. 

NOBILISSIMA  (Dawson). — Bright  scarlet,  cupped  and  glo- 
bular, a  very  useful  show  flower.     Four  feet — 7s.  Gd. 

PURITY  (Smith). — Pure  light  yellow,  cupped,  the  centre  well 
up,  free,  and  of  gocd  habit ;  obtained  a  first  class  prize  at 
South  Essex,  also  in  the  first  stand.     Four  feet — 7s.  Gd. 

ROSE  PERPETUAL  (Smith).— Fine  shaded  rose,  constant, 
a  most  splendid  habit,  and  immense  bloomer;  in  the  stand 
that  obtained  the  first  at  South  Essex.     Four  feet— 7s.  Gd. 

SA.NGUINEA  (Roberts). — Deep  red,  large,  and  well  formed  ; 
a  uceful  back  row  flower ;  seedling  1845.     Four  feet— 7s.  Gd. 

F-&-  A.  Smith  can  supply  all  the  new  varieties  of  other 
growers.  Catalogues  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  «fcc.  <ke.  may  be  had  on  application. 

Hackney,  near  London. 


WESTMACOTT  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  156,  Cheapside 
'{opposite  St.  PauUs),  have  still  a  stock  of  the  following 
(free  from  disease),  to  dispose  of  at  very  low  prices  : — 
Ashrleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  I  Cambridge  Kidney  Potatoes 

Chapman's  do.  do.  |  Shaw's  do.  do. 

They  have  also  an  excellent  collection  of  German  Seeds, 
newly  imported : — 

24  vars.  German  Asters  .  5s.  0  I  24  vars.  German  Stocks  .  5s.  0 
12     „  ,,        Balsams  5    0  |    8    ,,  ,,     Larkspurs  2     6 

Westmacott  &  Co.  have  always  ready  packages  containing 

25  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds  adapted  for  the  border,  5s.  ;    or  50 
varieties,  10s.,  containing  all  the  best  hardy  Annuals. 

See  our  SEED  CATALOGUE  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany,"  "The  Horticultural  Magazine,"  "  Gardener  and 
Practical  Florist,"  and  "  Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet," for 
February  last.— 150,  Cheapside,  opposite  St.  Paul's,  London. 


\EW  AND  SUPERB  FUCHSIAS.— Strong  esta- 
-»-*  blished  plants,  12s.  per  dozen,  consisting  of  the  following 
beautiful  varieties  :— Serratifolia,  Cassandra,  Sir  II.  Pottinger, 
Salter's  Sylph,  Oberon,  Queen  of  the  West,  Rosabella.  Princess 
Alice,  Mayii  graodiflora,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Foigh-a-Bal- 
lagh,  Hero,  Hamlet,  Imperials,  Junius,  Epps's  Fair  Rosamond, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Nymph,  Queen  of  the  Beauties,  Attrac- 
tion, Exoniensis,  Prima  Donna,  Paragon,  Robusta,  Snowball, 
Unique,  Victory,  Vurburgh,  Vesta,  Kentish  Bride,  <fec.  The 
above  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  London  caaw 
riagfl  free.  All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  remit  ance. 
W..  J.  Epps,  Bower  Nut.- ery,  Maidstone. 


THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &e.  ' 

YOUELL  and    CO.   are  now  sending  out  per  ^ost 
free,  the  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  includw 

Serratifolia,  (if  required)  at  21a.  per  doz. 

Very  fine  first-rate  Show  Varieties         ..         ..     12s.       „ 

Fine  ditto        9s.       ,, 

VERBENAS,  first-class  Show  Varieties         . .    10s.      „ 

Ditto,  fine  Gs.      ,, 

PETUNIAS,  Extra  Fine  9s        , 

CINERARIAS,  ditto  12s.  to  ISs.     „ 

PANSIES,  Extra  fine  and  first-class  Show  flowers  18s.    ,, 

Ditto  Ditto  10s.      „ 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  making  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class.   £  s.  d. 
Show  Flowers,  by  name  .        ..       .        .        .    2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  Showy  Border  Flowers  ditto,  32s. 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

Also  a  few  pairs  more  of  the  Superb  Picotees  "President"  and 

"  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  at  15s.  per  pair. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RIBES  SANGUINEUS  FLORE    PLENO,  7s.  fid.  per  plant. 

30  Packets  of  New  ar.d  Choice  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per  post, 
free,  for  6s. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  for  bedding Gs.  per  doz. 

GERANIUMS,  for  bedding  . .    Gs.,  9s.;  and  12s.    „ 

An  HERBARIUM  of  RARE  EXOTIC  FERNS  (many  species 
almost  unique)  to  be  DISPOSED  OF.  Price  and  particulars 
can  be  had  on  application. 

For  particulars  of  their  new  and  beautiful  White  Fuchsia, 
"  SANSPAREIL,"  with  Five  other  Seedlings,  see  Advertise- 
ment of  _K  arch  23.     Also  their  Splendid  Verbenas. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  11,  1846. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  THE  FUCHSIA,  CALCEOLARIA. 
AND  PETUNIA. 

GEO.  ROGERS  (late  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son),  Seeds- 
man  and  Flobtst,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  begs  to  offer 
the  following,  with  the  greatest  confidencein  their  giving  satis- 
faction to  every  purchaser : — 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIA.— No.  1-45.  Rogers's  "Lady  Cotton 
Sheppard,"  plants  7s.  Gd.  each. 

United  Gardeners  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,  August  10  — 
"The  Seedling  Fuchsia,  1-45,  named  'Lady  Cotton  Sheppard,' 
is  desirable  ;  the  tube  is  much  longer  than  most  others,  and  of 
a  very  delicate  tint,  with  the  sepals  very  nearly  free  from  the 
green  tips." 

Gardeners'  Clironicle,  1845.. — "No.  1-45  is  a  unique  variety." 

SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIA.— No.  1.  Rogers's  "Sir  Thomas 
Cotton  Sheppard."  plants  15s.  each. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May,  1845. — "G.  R.:  No.  1,  is  a  good 
variety,  pale  yellow,  with  large  spots,  very  distinet,  showy." 

Harrison's  Florkidlural  Cabinet,  July,  1845. — "  G.  Rogers  :  the 
Calceolaria  sent  is  a  very  fine  formed  one,  and  being  so  beau- 
tifully marked,  places  it  as  one  of  the  best." 

SEEDLING  PETUNIA.— No.  1-45.  Rogers's  "Lord  Talbot," 
plants  5s.  each. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  5th,  1845.—"  G.  R. :  No.  l-i5,  this 
is  a  well-forroed  flower,  of  a  good  and  bright  colour." 

United  Gardeners  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,  Aug.  10, 1845. — 
"The  Seedling  Petunia,  named  'Lord  Talbot,1  is  a  large 
flower,  of  good  form,  and  a  rich  and  bright  purple  rose  colour." 

G.  R.  begs  to  say  (in  addition  to  the  above  opinions)  that  his 
Seedling  FUCHSIA  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  ; 
the  contrast  in  the  colour  of  the  tube,  sepals,  and  corolla  being 
very  great ;  the.  sepals  expand  freely ;  exposing  the  crimson 
purple  corolla  to  advantage;  it  is  of  a  good  and  free  habit, 
blooming  profusely,  altogether  forming  a  most  desirable 
variety.  The  Seedling  CALCEOLARIA  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  kinds  ever  offered  to  the  public  ;  its  blooms  are  very 
large  and  of  excellent  form,  and  its  markings  being  so  much 
larser  than  any  other,  which  are  very  distinct  from  the  ground 
colour,  forms  a  most  superb  kind.  The  Seedling  PETUNIA  is 
a  good  addition  to  this  valuable  tribe  of  plants  ;  its  colour  is 
very  bright  and  rich,  and  of  a  large  size,  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, never  reflexing,  but  retains  its  fine  circular  form  till  the 
blooms  fade  ;  a  beautiful  Variety  for  bedding  or  oi'namenting 
the  greenhouse. 

Fine  Strong  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  the 
20th  of  April. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  on  Fuchsia  and  Petunia, 
when  not  less  than  three  are  ordered  at  one  time.  As  the  stock 
of  the  Calceolaria  is  but  a  very  few  plants,  there  cannot  be  any 
discount  allowed,  which  will  make  it  as  valuable  next  season 
as  the  present  one  ;  and  early  orders  are  requested,  as  the 
plants  will  be  sent  out  in  strict  priority  as  far  as  they  go. 

The  above  can  be  safely  transmitted  in  tin  cases  through  the 
post.  All  orders  containing  a  remittance  will  be  sent  free  by 
post. 

G.  R.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Pansies,  Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phloxes, 
and  other  miscellaneous  plants,  may  be  had  by  inclosing  one 
Penny  stamp. — Uttoxeter,  April  11,  184G. 


MELON  and  CUCUMBER  PLANTS.— Fine  Plants 
ofPassingham'sDeliciousGREEN  FLESHMELON  at2s. 
a  pot,  two  plants  in  a  pot.  CuthuTs  Black  Spine  Cucumber 
Plants  at  Is.  Gd.  each  pot ;  these  Cucumbers  may  be  seen  now 
in  full  bearing,  and  specimens  can  be  sent  to  any  distance  by 
one  or  the  dozen  ;  also  Cuthill's  Splendid  Scarlet  Clove  Car- 
nation, the  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  nosegay  in  itself,  12s.  per 
dozen  ;  also  a  Beautiful  French  Yellow  Picotee,  12s.  per  dozen, 
with  other  first-rate  sorts  at  12s.  per  dozen. — J,  Cuthtll, 
Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  near  London, 


GARAWAY,  MAYES,  and  CO.,  beff  to  apprise 
their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  their  CATALOGUE  of 
DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  VERBENAS,  PETU- 
NIAS, CINERARIAS,  <fcc,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  which 
wiU  he  sent  on  application  ;  most  of  the  new  and  approved 
Varieties  will  be  found  in  their  list.  This  old-established 
Nursery  affords  great  advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
who  may  require  Gardeners  and  Farm  Bailiffs.  AU  communi- 
cations will  have  prompt  attention.  Tree  and  Seed  Catalogues 
with  an  extensive  Catalogue  of  Roses. 
Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol,  April  9. 


SPLENDID  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS,  and  FUCHSIAS. 

JFOWLE  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  now 
•  sending  out  his  Collection  of  fine  SEEDLING  ANTIRR- 
HINUMS, and  also  two  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  which  are 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. 

J.  F.  has  also  a  fine  Collection  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ana- 
gallis,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
dtc.  &,c,  a  Catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
12  fine  Varieties  of  Fuchsias,  including  Serratifolia,  or  Queen 

Victoria,  for  15s. 
12  fine  Antirrhinums,  from  Gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
Remittances  expected  fjsam  unknown  Correspondents. 
Holland  Nursery,  North  Brixton,  Surrey. 


FUCHSIAS, 

A  J.  STEWART  having  an  immense  stock  of 
•  FUCHSIAS,  fine  healthy  plants,  is  enabled  to  offer  the 
following  select  varieties  at  the  low  average  of  Ls.  Gd.,  provided 
that  not  less  than  12  sorts  are  purchased  at  once  ;  or  they  may 
be  had  separately,  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  each,  viz. ;— ^Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  'Nymph,  ^Snowball,  Cleopatra,  Cassandra,  Lord 
Lerisham,  *Queen  of  the  West,  ^Queen  of  Sheba,  -Sir  H.  Pot- 
tingb.-,  'Sylph,  "^Unique,  *Andromeda,  fcLady  of  the  Lake, 
Junius,  prince  of  Wales,  Captivation,  "Tiley's  Prince  Albert, 
■^Hally's  Rosabella,  Miller's  Queen  Victoria,  '-Enchantress  Su- 
perb, Luna,=Edina,  f- tineas, -Turban,  ~Picta,*Sir  W.  Magnay, 
*  Admiral,  "Conqueror,  ''Josephus,  Splendida,  '-Amethyst,  *Co- 
rintini,  Highland  Chief,  Pomona,  Magniflora,  and  Rosea  su- 
perba. 

Those  marked  withan  asterisk  can  be  supplied  to  the  Trade 
at  15s.  per  doz.,  when  not  less  than  six  of  each  sort  are  taken. 

Any  of  the  following  may  be  had  at  ls.  Gd.  each,  or  12s.  per 
dozen  sorts  :— *23rial,  Helena,  ^Heroine,  Norfolk  Hero,  San- 
guinea.  Formosissima,  -Globosa  pallida,  Pulchella  carnea, 
-Clara,  cDelicatissima,  -Fair  Rosamond,  Rosa  Mundi,  Amulet, 
*Zanoni,  -Miller's  Expansa,  Elata,  Juno,  -La  Polka,  Colossus, 
Duke  of  York,  Hector,  Lord  Ashley,  Neptune,  r;Rhoderic  Dhu, 
'"Triumph,  Erecta  elegans,  Great  Western,  Majestica  superba, 
Mammoth,  -Multiflora  erecta,  Othello,  The  Pet,  Pillar  of 
Beauty,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Harrison's  Recurva,  and  -Vesta. 

The  Trade  can  be  furnished  with  the  sorts  marked  at  9s.  per 
doz.,  if  not  less  than  six  of  each  kind  are  purchased. 
This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

Salthill  Nurseries,  near  Windsor. 


GAINES'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS 
FOR  18i6. 

PRINCESS  RADZIWILL,  GAINES.— White,  edged  with 
violet ;  decidedly  the  best  light  Dahlia  ever  seen,  perfectly 
round  in  outline,  two-thirds  of  a  ball ;  the  centre  high,  very 
full,  double,  symmetrical,  and  constant  throughout  the  season. 
Has  been  awarded  the  following  prizes: — First  class  prize, 
Stonehenge;  first  do.,  Bath;  first  do.,  Teddington ;  first  do., 
Chelmsford ;  first  do.,  Surrey  Gardens  ;  first  do.,  Cremorne- 
house,  the  only  places  it  was  exhibited,  and  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Glenny  a  perfect  gem.  For  Mr.  Glenny's  further  opinion, 
see  Gardeners'  Gazette,  No.  30.    Height,  3  to  4  feet.    10s.  Gd. 

PRIDE  OF  SURREY,  GAINES.— Rosy  purple,  of  the  finest 
form,  warranted  the  best  of  its  colour  ;  perfect  outline,  the 
centre  high,  the  petals  beautifully  cupped,  forming  two-thirds 
of  a  ball,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  Dahlias  in  cultivation. 
Has  been  awarded  two  first  class  Certificates,  and  highly  re- 
commended as  a  first-rate  flower.  Height,  3  to  4  feet. 
10s.  Gd. 

PULCHELLA,  GAINES.— White,  laced  with  deep  rose  ;  the 
centre  high,  fine  cupped  petals,  large,  round,  and  constant, 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Glenny  to  be  a  very  useful  and  handsome 
variety,  being  a  colour  much  wanted,  is  highly  recommended. 
Height,  3  to  4  feet.    10s.  Gd. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY,  GAINES.— White,  slightly  laced  or  tipped 
with  lavender,  fine  cupped  petals,  good  centre,  very  delicate 
and  pretty,  a  flower  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  cultivator. 
Has  been  greatly  admired.    Height,  4  feet.    10s.  Gd. 

A  Priced  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Auriculas,  Chrysanthemums,  Corrasas, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Verbenas,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.  &c, 
may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Nursery,  Surrey-lane, 
Battersea. 


I  OHN  KERN  AN  begs  to  inform  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
iJ    men  that    Copies  of  his  VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER 
SEED  LISTS,  as  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the 
24Lh  January  last,  may  be  had  on  application. 
4,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden. 


WALTERS'S  CINERARIA  «  BLADUD."  — 
"  J.  P.:"  in  reference  to  your  and  other  correspondents' 
requests,  the  above  CINERARIA  is  now  circulating  in  5-inch 
pots,  7s.  Gd.,  and  7-inch  pots,  10s.  Gd.  each,  in  ,fine  specimen 
plants  coming  into  bloom.  Strong  plants  in  smaller  pots  full 
of  roots.  The  usual  discount  if  three  or  more  are  taken1  at 
once.  Its  habit  is  unique,  and  is  without  a  match  to  pick  for 
Bouquets.  A  Pos^-ofiu-e  order  on  Trowbridge  post  wiU  ensure 
them.— S.  Waltebs,  Hilperton,  Wilts. 

SEED   ESTABLISHMENT,  2,  NEW  BOND-STRET,  BATH. 

JAMES  SALTER  respectfully  returns  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Inhabitants  of  Bath 
and  its  vicinity,  for  the  distinguished  patronage  he  has  so  long 
enjoyed  ;  and  having  lately  relinquished  the  Nursery  Business, 
begs  to  announce  that  the  SEED  DEPARTMENT  will  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  as  above.  In  soliciting  a  continuance 
of  esteemed  favours,  he  trusts  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care 
in  the  selection  of  Seeds  of  the  best  quality,  and  a  uniform 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  bis  patrons,  will  secure  to  him 
an  increase  of  public  confidence  and  support. 

A  printed  list  of  Imported  and  other  choice  Flower  Seeds 
may  he  had  on  application. 

All  private  communications  to  be  addressed  to  No.  21, 
Devonshire-buildings. 


POTATO     SEED     in    packets   at    5$.,   saved   from 
variety  EARLY  SHAW,  to  be  had  of  W.  J.  NUTTING, 

Seedsman,  4G,  Cheapside. 

CMBSD&— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
louseisatthe  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.,  are  now  supplying  then- 
mixtures  for  laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  at  32s.  per 
acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  This  being 
an  important  branch  of  their  business,  having  within  the  last 
few  years  supplied  them  for  several  thousand  acres,  with  the 
most  favourable  results,  they  have  been  induced  to  lower  the 
price  to  32s.  to  meet  the  means  of  the  plain  farmer.  G.  G.  and 
Co.,  therefore,  confidently  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  converting  land  into  a  quick  and  durable  mea- 
dow or  pasture  of  the  best  quality,  both  for  hay  and  succession 
of  feeding;  full  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will 
accompany  the  Seeds.  Mixed  sorts,  for  improving  old  Grass- 
land, Is.  3d,  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts,  for  forming  Lawns,  &c,  Is.  id. 
per  lb.  •  large  white  Belgian  Carrot  Seed,  ls.  Gd.  per  lb. ;  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  true  kind,  Ss.  Gd.  per  bushel.  A  general  priced 
Catalogue  of  Turnips,  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  forwarded 
on  application.— Address  to  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
&c.  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  EDWARDS  &  PELL,  15.  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  direct  Importers  of  BELGIAN  GLASS, 
supply  Glass  strong  and  of  excellent  colour,  at  Z\d.  per  foot,  for 
any  dimensions  under  1  foot  in  length.  Figured  Glass  in  every 
variety  of  pattern/  Contracts  for  Stained  and  Painted  Windows, 
in  any  design  and  size  ;  Armorial  Bearings,  &c.  executedby  the 
first  Artists  in  Belgium. 

Propagating  Glasses  for  plants,  G£  inches  by  Si,. 5d.  eacm 


15.— 1846.] 


THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITIONS  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  SATURDAYS 
viz.,  May  9,  June  13,  and  July  11 ;  and  that  Tuesday  April  21,' 
16  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  Privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
^0  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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XyiLLIAM    MASTERS,    Exotic    Nursery,   Can- 

»  »    terbury  will  be  happy  to  forward,  free  of  expense  to  any 

Of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Stations,  the  under-mentioned 

choice  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  at  the  prices  affixed, 

the  selection  bemir  left  to  himself: £    s   d 

12  named  Geraniums,  of  12  fine  sorts  for  . .  0  18    0 

12  newer  named  ditto,  of  12  superior  sorts       ..  15    0 

12  Calceolarias,  of  sorts 110 

12  Cape  Heaths,  of  12  different  kinds      .' .        '.'.  o  18    0 

12  superior  kinds  of  Cape  Heaths  . .        . .        "     1  10    0 

12  Plants  of  12  species  of  New  Holland  Plants  .'.'    0  15    0 

12    d°™     .    i0J.  of  New    Holland  Greenhouse 

Plants,  of  larger  size  114    0 

12  Plants  of  12  species,  of  newer  kinds,  do.  do..'!  1  10  0 
12  small  Plants  of  12  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica. .  1  10  0 
12  larger  Plants,  do.  do  3    0    0 

12  Indian  Azaleas,  of  12  sorts       0  18    0 

12  larger  Plants  of  Indian  Azaleas  ..        .' .'        ! !    1  10    0 

12  newer  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas  ..        ..        !!    2    2    0 

12  distinct  species  of  Succulent  Plants  . .  . .  ! '  0  18  0 
12  choicer  kinds  of  Succulents,  one  of  each      ..  1  10    0 

12  Orchidaceous  Plants  of  12  species      ..        ..        .'.6    6    0' 

12    do.  of  rarer  kinds,  1  each        10  10    0 

12  choice  Stove  or  Hothouse  Plants,  1  of  each  . .     1  10    0 

12  Indian  and  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  12  varieties  2    2    0 

12  China  and  The  Roses,  12  varieties      . .        . .  o  15    0 

12  superior  The  and  China  Roses,  of  12  sorts  ..        ', '    1    4    o 
A  large  collection  of  the  different  varieties  of  Verbena,  Cal- 
leolana,  1  etunia,   Anagallis,    Mesembryanthemum,  &c„  for 
leading,  at  from  4s.  to  6s.,  in  dozens. 


_.,™TI7T  T    ERICAS,  OR  CAPE  HEATHS. 
V^OUELL   and   CO.   having    a  fine    and   beautiful 

J-  healthy  Stock  of  the  following  ERICAS,  beg  to  offer  them 
*9f-  Per  dozen.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade 

Willmorei,  cruenta,  hybrida,  gracilis,  concinna,  ignes- 
Bns,  abetma,  hiemahs,  flammea,  verticillata,  Bonplandia 
loweana   ventneosa  breviflora,  dichromata,  and  assurgens. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  11, 1846. 


®i)t  <&Mt*zntK&l&fyttmiti£. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  11,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
» BDNsaoAT.Apr.  is— Mtcrosoopical         .        .        .  8,„ 

TuBiDAr,        —    21 1  Hiftlculttii-al  \       '       3  ,;„; 

1  LInnean  ,  R  ," 


LNow  that  all  Europe  is  speculating  upon  the  pos- 
.mlity  ot  procuring  new  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  it 
i  not  surprising  that  the  hope  of  introducing  Arra- 
acha  should  be  revived,  especially  since  it  is 
nown  to  thrive  in  regions  favourable  to  the  Potato, 
or  the  sake  of  a  few  correspondents  who  have 
ddressed  us  on  the  subject,  of  many  who  seem  likely 

>  waste  money  in  the  attempt  to  procure  it,  and  in 
rder  that  gardeners  who  will  have  to  manage  it  if 

arrives,  as  is  probable,  may  know  what  it  is'  that 
ley  have  to  deal  with,  a  short  account  of  the  plant 
:ems  desirable. 

The  Arracacha  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  found 
Ud  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Equatorial  America, 
here  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
>ot.  In  the  Andes  of  Popayan,  Pasto  and  New 
rrenada,  it  is  as  extensively  grown  as  the  Potato. 
:  is  indeed  far  more  productive  than  that  plant ; 
r,  according  to  Boussingault,  16  tons  an  acre  are 
itained  from  it ;  while  the  Potato  does  not  yield 
ore  than  9  or  10  tons.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be 
imewhat  less  nutritious,  because  it  contains  a 
rger  proportion  of  water, 

The  Arracacha  root  resembles  a  great  Parsnip  with 
any  fangs,  and  in  flavour  is  something  between 

and  a  sweet  Chesnut  when  roasted ;  at  least  that 
as  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  writer  of  this 
rtice,  when  it  was  grown  in  England  about  20 
Jars  ago.  Each  root  is  said  to  weigh  from  4  to 
lbs  in  good  land,  and  it  is  certainly  an  excellent 
tide  ot  food.  But  can  we  grow  it  in  the  open 
r  in  Great  Britain  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  we  might, 
rrapacha  is  grown,  they  say,  in  places  where  the 
itato  is  also  a  field  crop  ;  the  mountainous  regions 
INew  Grenada  have  a  climate  quite  different 
>m  that  of  the  plains  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and 
e  really  temperate  like  the  British  Islands.  We 
nnot  say  that  we  agree  at  all  in  this  opinion.  The 
ean  temperature  of  the  Andes,  where  the  finest 
rracacha  fields  occur,  according  to  M.  Goudot 
lc°  }lVldJa  £?w  Grenada  for  20  years,  is  from 
t    to  S2  .      lhere  is  no  frost,  no  cold  weather 

>  dry  summer  heats  in  those  regions;  and  in 
utn  we  have  not  in  our  gardens  one  single 
ray  plant  from  thence,  except  the  Potato 
aH\  1S  a,  .strail£er  there.  How  then  can  we 
'pe  to  cultivate  the   Arracacha  in  the  open  air 

this  country?     It  will  not  bear  frost,  and  dry 

fmnntb  eqU/ily  M&\\°  iL  Besides' if  must  havi 
c  months  of  favourable  weather  to  complete  its 
ot  and  where  are  such  months  to  be  found 
tlir,   the   limits   of  these   islands?     Supposing 

uldTV'^  *  Sr^mmer  co"gel"aI  '0  its  growtli' 
uld  be  found  in  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall,  or  the 
"ii-west  of  Ireland,  further  difficulties  would  have 
°e  encountered.     It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  pre- 


serve through  winter,  owing  to  its  great  proneness 
to  decay  We  remember  that  when  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  possessed  the  plant,  many  years 
ago,  the  whole  of  the  roots  perished  in  the  first 
winter,  although  they  were  packed  in  dry  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  frost-proof  shed. 

That  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  regions  where 
Arracacha  grows  has  no  parallel  in  Great  Britain 
has_  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  it  alive  when  it  was  brought 
here  many  years  ago.  It  was  evidently  unable  to 
endure  our  open  air,  which  was  too  cold,  and  too 
dry,  and  both.  It  was  only  in  garden  frames  that 
it  could  be  preserved.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Glasgow,  is  stated  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine" 
to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  offsets  through 
the  winter  as  the  roots  of  Dahlias  are  kept,  to  have 
made  them  sprout  readily  in  spring,  and  "to  suc- 
ceed in  a  warm  situation  even  in  the  open  air."  But 
we  believe  that  they  were  very  soon  found  to  dis- 
appoint his  expectations. 

In  these  opinions  Messrs.  Sylvestre,  Payen, 
and  Boussingault,  who  have  lately  reported  on 
the  subject  to  the  French  Government,  appear  to 
agree  with  us ;  for  they  think  that  although,  per- 
haps, the  summer  temperature  of  Paris  may  be 
high  enough  to  suit  the  Arracacha,  yet  that  the 
summer  heats  there  would  be  injuiious  to  it.  And 
in  this  view  of  the  case  we  are  "fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  Jamaica,  where  Dr.  Bancroft 
found  it  impossible  to  manage  it  at  Kingston, 
although  it  throve  in  St.  David's  Mountains, 
as  well  as  by  the  failure  experienced  by  Messrs'. 
Soulange-Bodin,  and  Vilmorin,  who  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  it  successfully  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Some  roots  have  now 
been  sent  to  the  French  nurseries  in  Algiers,  as  a 
last  resource ;  but  nolhing  has  yet  been  ascertained 
of  their  success. 

If  notwithstanding  these  facts  any  of  our  readers 
should  desire  further  information,  or  to  try  experi- 
ments for  themselves,  we  must  refer  them  to  the 
recent  reports  to  the  French  Academy  as  published 
m  the  Comptes  rendus  of  Nov.  24,  ]  845,  and  to  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker, 
in  the  ':  Botanical  Magazine,"  for  1831,  No.  3092' 
where  the  plant  is  figured. 


whiclTwill  be  far  more  like  a  termination  m"  mi  \Zz 
quiry  than  hot  water. 

But  let  no  one  say  that  we  disparage  hot  water. 
Un  the  contrary,  we  admit  all  its  excellence  and 
advantages;  and  wo  should  think  him  a  very 
unwise  person,  who,  having  a  good  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, pulled  it  down  for  the  sake  of  substituting 
Pomaise.  "Let  well  alone"  is  an  excellent  maxim  if 
it  does  not  prevent  our  always  striving  to  do  better 

As  to  those  who  decry  the  Polmaise  system 
because  in  their  opinion  it  will  not,  as  they  think 
do  all  that  may  be  done  with  hot  water,  will  they 
allow  us  to  ask  whether  a  dray-horse  is  the  less 
useful  because  he  is  not  fit  to  run  for  "  the  Derby  ?" 


Mr.  Meeke  having  announced  in  our  last  Number 
that  his  valuable  observations  on  the  principles  of 
what  is  called  Polmaise  Heating  are  brought  to  a 
close  for  the  present,  we  may  now  offer  a  word  or 
two  on  the  subject  ourselves. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  beg  of  our  readers  to 
refer  to  p.  3  of  this  year's  volume,  where  our  own 
views  of  the  matter  are  given,  and  to  see  how  far 
the  controversy,  which  is  now  dying  away,  affects 
them.  It  will  be  found  that,  while  all  that  we  sug- 
gested or  asserted  is  borne  out  by  facts,  we  are 
called  upon  to  retract  nothing  that  is  worth  the  ink 
that  would  be  consumed  in  naming  it.  And  we 
trust  that  those  who  are  of  opinion  ^that  what  has 
answered  perfectly  in  one  place  will  not  succeed  in 
another,  who  measure  the  chances  of  success  by 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  who  cavil  at  petty  details 
which  in  no  way  seriously  affect  the  question,  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  experimentally  whether  they 
are  wrong  or  right.  We  profess  our  entire  belief 
that  they  will  report  the  result  of  their  inquiry 
faithfully  and  without  prejudice. 

We  can  state  that  several  houses  will  be  thus 
constructed;  that  Mr.  Meeke  is  applying  his  own 
apparatus  to  a  stove,  and  that  we  shall  therefore  be 
in  a  few  months  in  a  position  to  resume  the  question 
more  advantageously  than  is  at  present  possible. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  plan  is  the  asperity  with  which  it  has 
been  assailed  by  some  of  our  correspondents,  a  tone 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  is  never  well 
suited  to  discussion,  and  is  very  much  misapplied 
here,  even  supposing  that  the  whole  thing  were  the 
delusion  which  it  is  said  to  be,  considering  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  have  brought  it  into  public 
notice.  Surely  it  is  more  especially  discreditable 
to  persons  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Polmaise,  had  been  obliged  to  pull  down  the  very 
apparatus  on  whose  successful  action  the  discussion 
has  been  raised.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Mac- 
kenzie, in  another  part  of  to-day's  Paper,  effectually 
disposes  of  such  unworthy  methods  of  influencing 
opinion. 

It  is  very  unwise  to  assume  that  the  art  of  heating 
has  reached  its  final  condition,  that  it  cannot  be  im- 
proved, that  no  conceivable  means  exist  of  doing 
what  is  now  done  better  and  cheaper.  We  at  least 
cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  of  acquiescence  in 
such  hopeless  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  men  have  only  just  begun 
to  operate  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  shall  never 
rest  till  means  of  heating  shall  have  been  devised, 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  FUNGI 
AND  PARASITES. 
At  the  present  moment  the  malady  which  has  affected 
Potatoes  engages  much  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world,  and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
order  to  account  for  so  widespread  a-  disease  Many 
writers  ascribe  it  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  but  rather 
as  a  preliminary  undertaking,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  growth  of  fungi  and  parasites.  In  what  I  am 
about  to  state,  I  am  aware  I  am  entering  on  new 
ground,  and  have  therefore  to  contend  with  a  host  of 
great  names  arranged  on  the  other  side.  This  might 
almost  be  sufficient  to  deter  one  from  entering  on  the 
task,  were  it  not  that  your  columns  are  open  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  rather  than  the  support  of  any  pre- 
conceived theory. 

Under  this  impression  I  now  proceed,  leaving  the 
arguments  to  be  adduced  to  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  that  metals  in  crystall- 
ising assume  frequently  an  arborescent  form.  The 
same  thing  may  be  observed  in  water  crystallising  into 
hoar  frost  on  the  panes  of  windows.  This  arises  from 
a  law,  resembling,  as  Mr.  Aikin  informs  us,  that  which 
produces  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  organisation. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  paste  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  days  till  it  begins  to  undergo  decomposition,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  multitude  of  white  fibres  or 
threads  shooting  upwards  into  the  air,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vegetable  production.  Nowin  what  manner 
is  this  white  mouldy  substance  formed  ?  If  we  look 
into  Liebig  we  find  it  reported  that  he  placed  some 
Potatoes  in  a  box,  wrapping  them  up  in  several  folds  of 
paper;  that  some  time  after  they  were  found  enveloped 
in  a  kind  of  net,  and  that  the  sprouts  and  cells  of  the 
young  Potatoes  abounded  in  starch,  which  they  had 
drawn  from  the  cells  of  the  Potatoes  he  had  thus 
wrapped  up.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  fungi  is  analogous  to  this,  and  that 
as  the  constituents  of  the  old  Potato  were  found  un- 
changed in  the  young  ones,  so  in  like  manner,  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  when  they  begin  to  decay, 
pass  over  into  fungi,  exactly  as  the  substance  of  the 
parent  Potato  entered  into  the  young  sprouts  and  tubers. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  too,  that  the  substances  in  the 
paste  above  mentioned  passed  over  into  the  white  fibres 
or  threads  which  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  paste. 

So  far,  all  is  plain  ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  do  fungi,  and  parasitic  plants  resembling 
them,  spring  up  on  innumerable  vegetable  substances, 
when  these  vegetable  substances  are  partly  changed  in 
their  nature,  we  are  told  by  naturalists  that  these  para- 
sitic plants  have  seeds  called  sporules,  which  vegetate 
and   produce   parasites   on  the  plants  on  which  they 
alight,  or  to  which  they  have  in  some  way  or  other  be. 
come  attached.    Now,  this,  I  think,  is  a  point  which  has 
been  too  generally  received  without  sufficient  evidence. 
It  is   certainly  a  matter  which  requires  more   proof 
than  has  ever  yet  been  adduced  to  support  it  in  all  cases. 
We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  substance  resembling 
the  lower  forms  of  vegetables  grows  up  in  paste,  even 
when  excluded  from  the  direct  action  of  the  atmosphere; 
while  the  previous  process  of  boiling  and  preparing  the 
paste  was  sufficient  to  destroy  any  ordinary  power  of 
germination  which  a  seed  or  sporule  in  it  might  possess. 
How,  then,  does  this  vegetable  growth  arise  ?     Why 
just  in  the  way  in  which  Liebig  states  that  the  vegetable 
substances  on  which  a  fungus  grows,  passes  up  into  the 
growing  fungus.     At  first,  we  may  have  some  difficulty 
in   understanding  how  a  fungus  could   thus  grow  up 
without  a  seed  as  its  cause  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
in   the  mineral  kingdom  a  metal  may  assume  an  ar- 
borescent form,  and  that  even  water  in  hoar  frost  does 
the  same,  m  consequence  of  a  law  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  produces  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  or- 
ganisation, we  can  have  as  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  vegetable    when  beginning  to 
decay  may  still  preserve  a  little  of  that  peculiar  vitality 
which   might  impel   the   decaying   vegetable   to   send 
up  its  products  of  starch,  &c.    in  a  new  vegetable 
form.  _  It    is    thus,   if  I    am    not    greatly    mistaken, 
that    innumerable    fungi     and    parasites     grow     up 
without  the  intervention  of  any  seed  whatever,  and  that 
many  of  the  fungi  and  parasites  which  we  discover  on 
vegetable  substances,  and  whose  growth  we  attribute  to 
seeds  or  sporules,  are  nothing  more  than  the  extension 
of  the  products  of  diseased  plants  assuming  new  forms, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  now  indicated. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case  it  would  appear,  that 
whenever  a  plant  became  diseased,  or  its  juices  unna- 
turally expelled  by  atmospheric  or  other  causes,  the  law 
now  indicated  might  send  .up  part  of  these  exudations 
in  a  shape  resembling  fungi,  and  that  the  new  vegetable 
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thus  produced^  "^"^ring  almost  at  the  same  instant  as 
'tne  disease  which  gave  birth  to  it,  might  by  some  be 
considered  as  a  new  being  arising  from  a  seed  or 
sporule,  instead  of  its  being  merely  an  extension  of  the 
existing  vegetable  in  a  new  form.— An  Inquirer,  Elym. 


SELECT   PLANTS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  IN 
FLOWER  GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  page  2200  _ 

2.  Lobelia  eeinus  comfacta.— This  variety  differs 
from  L  erinus  grandiflora  in  being  smaller  and  more 
delicate,  in  its  pale-green  aspect,  in  its  less  robust  and 
nearly  upright  growth,  and  in  forming  an  extremely 
dense  and  compact  plant,  with  a  much  greater  disposi- 
tion to  form  premature  flower-buds.  When  multiplied 
bv  seed,  the  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  every  shade  of 
ultra-marine  to  a  bright  sapphire-blue.  The  latter  is 
irs  most  permanent  character,  to  perpetuate  which  it 
should,  in  common  with  all  varieties  which  degenerate 
iu  colour,  be  increased  annually  by  cuttings.  Although 
less  favourable  than  the  latter  for  forming  large  groups 
or  beds,  from  its  dense  and  upright  growth,  it  is,  never- 
theless, by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  varieties  for 
producingabrilliantsingle  effect  upon  rock- work,  or  small 
parterres.  Being  of  recent  introduction,  its  adaptation 
for  picturesque  effect  is  not  generally  known.  A  small 
bed  was  devoted  to  its  culture  last  summer  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where,  from  its 
remarkable  profusion  of  conspicuous  bright  blue  flowers 
and  neat,  compact  growth,  it  was  described  by  all  who 
saw  it  as  extremely  beautiful.  In  a  few  cases  the 
variety  has  been  considered  to  be  uninteresting  ( !), 
which  is  easily  explained,  either  by  reason  of  a  defec- 
tive growth  or  from  the  possession  of  an  inferior 
varietv  from  seed.  I  have  seen  no  other  plant  of  simi- 
lar habit  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  stronger  growth,  previous  to  planting  out, 
the  following  treatment  was  followed  : — 

Established  cuttings  of  the  current  year  were  grown 
in  a  house-pit  devoted  to  rearing  young  stock  of  Fuch- 
sias, Verbenas,  &c,  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
where  a  generally  uniform  and  genial  temperature  was 
maintained  at  from  66°  (and  occasionally  7U°)  by  day 
to  55°  by  night,  until  the  plants  were  removed  from 
pots  of  3  inches  diameter,  and  established  in  pots  of 
5  inches  diameter.  Whilst  the  plants  were  in  the  former 
size,  a  limited  number  of  them  were  treated  upon  the 
principle  described  in  the  last  Paper,  by  having  the 
terminal  growth  of  each  (amounting  to  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  plant)  uniformly  cut  off,  thereby  inducing 
a  stronger  and  more  prolific  growth.  This  process  was 
also  repeated  when  the  plants  were  re-established  in  the 
latter-sized  pots  ;  and  on  their  again  assuming  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  they  were  removed  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
and  gradually  exposed  to  the  open  air  preparatory  to 
planting  out  for  the  summer. 

The  temperature  in  which  they  were  grown,  previous 
to  being  planted  in  the  open  ground,  has  been  care- 
fully noticed,  in  consequence  of  the  too  little  importance 
attached  to  the  necessary  means  for  obtaining  fine 
growth  in  plants,  otherwise  requiring  ordinary  manage- 
ment. 

Could  we  but  read  the  language  of  flowers,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  imperfect  growth,  it  would  be  but  to 
reproach  us  for  having  transplanted  them  from  the 
bright  and  genial  influence  of  their  own  summer  skies, 
to  bloom  imperfectly  under  the  cold  and  blighting  atmo- 
sphere which  too  often  attends  their  imperfect  manage- 
ment. The  perfection  of  beauty  in  flowers  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  dependent  upon  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
development ;  and  like  a  statue  assumed  to  exist  m  a 
block  of  marble  previous  to  its  sculptured  form,  which 
nothing  less  than  the  intimate  knowledge  and  com- 
munion of  the  artist  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
his  art  can  bring  to  light,  so  it  is  with  flowers. 

The  arm  of  the  sculptor  is  impotent  to  wield  the  im- 
plements of  his  genius  apart  from  the  favourable  influ- 
ences which  awaken  and  sustain  his  energies  ;  and  the 
cultivator  of  plants,  who  aspires  to  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  his  profession,  must  also  feel  the  inspiring  in- 
fluences of  nature,  over  the  circumstances  which  give 
birth  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  professional  skill.—  William 
Wood,  Pine-apple-place. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
The  Wood  Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  JEsculi).— Con- 
spicuous amongst  the  tree-destroye;'s  is  a  caterpillar 
similar  in  its  habits  to  that  of  the  goat-moth,  but  it  is 
much  smaller,  being  only  \\  inch  long,  fleshy,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  with  four  black  raised  spots  on  each  side 
of  the  segments,  excepting  the  thoracic  and  apical 
ones  ;  the  former  has  a  black  shining  horny  shield,  and 
the  latter  is  also  partially  black  and  horny  ;  the  spira- 
cles are  black,  and  there  are  two  black  spots  on  the 
head  ;  it  has  six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and  two 
anal  feet  (fig.  1)  ;  it  lives  in  the  trunks  of  various  trees, 
as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Lime,  Mountain-ash, 
Walnut,  Hazel,  Holly,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch,  Oak, 
and  Horee  Chesnut,  from  which  it  receives  its  specific 
name,  not  a  very  apposite  one,  as  it  very  seldom  attacks 
that  tree.  In  Feb ,  1845,  a  portion  of  a  small  Oak- 
branch  was  sent  to  me  with  one  of  these  larvae  in  it  ; 
a  longitudinal  tunnel  had  been  found,  not  quite  in  the 
centre,  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  quill,  and  there  it  re- 
mained for  several  months.  I  wrapped  the  wood  in 
brown  paper,  through  which  the  caterpillar  ate  a  hole 
directly  opposite  that  in  the  wood,  previously  to  chang- 
ing to  the  pupa,  and  covered  the  entrance  with  a  woolly 
web  and  fibres,  I  imagine,  of  the  paper,  and  about  the 
end  of  June  a  male  moth  hatched.     In  extricating 


itself,  it  had  forced  the  pupa-case  half-way  through  the 
woolly  stopper,  which  held  it  fast  by  the  serratures. 
This  pupa  is  shining  ochreous-brown,  long  and  cylin- 
drical, with  two  transverse  elevated  lines  of  little  teeth 
on  the  back  of  each  segment,  one  being  short,  the  other 
interrupted  only  on  the  underside,  the  serratures  in- 
clining towards  the  tail ;  the  apex  is  also  spiny,  and 
there  is  a  horn  on  the  forehead  (fig.  2). 

The  female  moths  appear  later,  and  are  found  until 
the  end  of  August*  ;  many  of  the  eggs  are  laid  in  July, 
and  the  larvae  issue  from  them  so  as  to  cast  their  skin 
in  September,  and  arrive  at  maturity  the  following 
June.  These  moths  fly  towards  the  evening,  and  the 
males  are  very  active  and  lively,  but  of  rare  occurrence 
compared  with  the  sluggish  females  ;  these  are  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  horny  ovipositor  for  inserting  their 
eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  ;  they  are  oval  and  of  a 
pale  salmon  colour  (fig.  4),  and  one  I  had  laid  about 
300  eggs  in  one  mass  ;  when  first  hatched  the  larva 
feeds  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  but  it  soon  afterwards 
pierces  the  solid  wood,  and  the  late  Mr.  A.  Matthews 
made  some  observations  on  its  economy,  which  will 
further  develope  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar.  His  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  by  seeing  a  small  mass  of 
apparently  decayed  sawdust  protruding  from  the  bark 
of  a  Pear-tree  in  May,  above  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  removing  the  bark  it  appeared  that  the  caterpillar 
had  first  worked  downward,  and  formed  an  irregular 
cavity  in  the  wood,  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep,  which  was  to  receive,  and  was  partly 
filled  with  excrement ;  it  then  returned,  having  in- 
creased in  strength  and  size,  and  in  all  probability 
changed  its  skin,  and  proceeded  to  bore  a  tunnel,  a 
little  above  its  entrance,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
regular  in  shape  and  gradually  receding  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  tree,  until  it  had  extended  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  when  it  was  li  inch  from  the  bark,  and  at  the 
summit  the  caterpillar  was  found  with  its  head  ascend- 
ing. The  larva  usually  changes  to  a  chrysalis  just  be- 
neath the  bark,  in  a  thin  web  which  it  previously  spins, 
and  the  serrated  rings  are  admirably  adapted  to  hold 
by  the  web  and  aid  the  moth  in  forcing  its  way  through 
the  covering,  and  eventually  slip  out,  as  is  evident  by 
the  empty  pupa-cases  of  this  and  similar  timber-feed- 
ing larvae  being  seen  projecting  from  the  trees  where 
the  moths  had  recently  hatched  ;  and  I  expect  that 
such  larvae  either  secure  to  the  imago  a  means  of  exit, 
by  previously  eating  a  hole  entirely  through  the  bark 
and  closing  it  by  a  web,  sawdust,  and  excrement,  or 
leaving  so  thin  a  covering  that  the  animal  has  strength 
enough  to  force  its  way  through,  softened,  as  it  may  be, 
by  the  fluid  with  which  all  Lepidoptera  are  charged  at 
the  period  of  their  final  transformation. 


The  wood-leopard  moth  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  was  abundant  some  years  since 
in  St.  James's-park,  where  the  wings  were  scattered 
about  by  the  bats,  which  fed  upon  their  bodies.  It  is 
a  singularly  beautiful  moth,  and  of  considerable  size, 
the  female  sometimes  measuring  2\  inches,  when  the 
wings  are  expanded.  The  male  is  much  smaller  ;  it  is 
white,  the  wings  are  somewhat  transparent.  The  nervures 
ochre'ous,with  numerous  large  roundandovalblackspots, 
having  a  chalybeous  or  green  tint  on  the  superior  ;  but 
they  are  much  smaller  and  paler  in  the  inferior ;  the 
antennae  are  black,  shorter  than  the  thorax,  setaceous  ; 
the  first  18  joints  are bipectinated,  the  rays  forming  an 
oval;  the  following  joints  are  slender  and  pubescent 
(fig.  3)  ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  densely  clothed  with 
the  finest  wool ;  the  latter  is  long  and  oval,  with  six 
large  black  spots  in  two  lineB  down  the  back  ;  the  eyes 
and  legs  are  black,  the  latter  deep  bluish  ;  the  abdomen 
is  banded  with  grey  and  black.  The  female  has  simply 
setaceous  antennae,  the  basal  joints  woolly  ;  the  abdo- 
men is  large  and  much  blacker  than  in  the  male. 

Fruit-trees  may  be  protected  from  these  mischievous 
larvae  by  painting  them  with  whale-oil  soap  as  recom- 
mended in  this  journal,  v.  ii.,  p.  304  ;  and  no  doubt  if 
tobacco-smoke  could  be  forced  into  perforated  trees,  it 
would  drive  out  the  larvae,  just  as  rats  are  ejected  by 

water. — Ruricola. 

GERMAN  PAMPHLETS  on  the  POTATO  DISEASE 
and  ITS  REMEDIES. 

No.  4. What  Artificial  Means  may  be  used  to  obtain 

from  a  few  Seed-Potatoes  a  large  number  of  Plants, 

and  an.  abundant  produce  of  Tubers .«     From  the 

"  Annalen  der  Landwirthschaft,"  Band  VII.    Heft  2. 

The  need  of  Potatoes  for  seed,  which  must  be  felt  in 

the  coming  spring,  naturally  draws   attention   to  the 

means  of  m«etinft_  the  deficiency.    From  experience  I 

*  For  dissection  and  a  figure  of  the  female,  see  Curtis's  Brit. 
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can  recommend  a  simple  and  safe  procedure,  whereby 
out  of  a  few  good  seed  Potatoes  a  far  greater  number  of 
strong  and  fruitful  Potato  plants  may  be  produced  than 
by  the  usual  plan.  I  was  led  to  this  practice  by  the 
wish  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  new  sorts  of 
Potatoes  which  I  had  grown  from  seeds,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  me  especially  promising,  in-order  that  I  might 
be  the  sooner  able  to  judge  of  their  utility. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  all  the  ex- 
periments I  have  made,  but  I  may  state  generally  as 
the  result,  that  I  have  been  able,  out  of  every  sound  eye 
of  a  perfectly  sound  Potato,  to  obtain  at  last  three  strong 
Potato  stalks,  all  three  of  which  bore  perfectly  de- 
veloped and  ripe  Potatoes.  The  following  is  the  plan  pur- 
sued : From  the  sort  of  Potatoes  I  wished  to  preserve, 

I  selected  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  Potatoes ; 
these  I  placed,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  hotbed 
which  had  been  already  used,  or  I  prepared  a  hotbed 
on  purpose  with  horse-dung,  and  upon  this  I  placed  the 
Potatoes  so  thick  and  near  one  another,  that  at  Uast 
from  25  to  30  might  be  counted  on  every  square  foot ; 
these  were  then  covered  with  about  4  inches  (Quer- 
Finger)  of  earth,  and  the  frame  was  closed.     In  the 
course  of  from  14  days  to  three  weeks  the  Potatoes  had 
germinated  and  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  project  against 
the  glass  of  the  frame.     A  spot  of  ground  was  then  pre- 
pared for  the  transplanting  of  the  Potatoes,  and  after 
the  sashes  had    been   removed   about   eight   days,  to 
accustom  the  plants  to   the  air,  the  Potato  plants  were 
taken  up,  and  every  one  of  the  tubers  was  separated 
from  the  stalks  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  hand  which 
may  be  easily  acquired.    The  shoots  thus  removed  were 
again   planted   close  to   each   other,   either   entire  or 
divided  into  many  parts,  in  the  piece  of  ground  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  were  protected  at  night  or  on 
cold  days,  by  covering  them  over  with  boards  and  fine' 
faggots  or  straw.     Here  they  were  allowed  to  remais 
till  the  weather  permitted   their  being  planted  in  the 
open  field.     Although  this  treatment  has  been  generally 
successful,  yet  sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the  night 
frosts  have  done  severe  injury  to  the  plants.     I  have; 
sometimes  allowed  the  Potato  plants  to  remain  in  the; 
hotbed,  by  removing  with   the  fingers  the  tubers  from 
the  shoots,  and  replanting  the  latter  immediately.     It- 
does  not  at  all   signify,  if  from  the  thickness  of  the 
plants,   one   is   obliged  to   lift  the   Potato  shoot  quite 
out  of  the   ground,  in    order  to   remove    the    parent! 
tuber.     The    hotbed  need  not,  after  this   process,  be] 
covered  with  the  frame,  but  merely  at  night  coveredl 
over  with  the  boards,  or  if  necessary  a  straw  mat.  Thisl 
plan  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  growth  of  the  Pota-I 
toes  in  the  open  field,  but  it  renders  necessary  anotherl} 
bed  for  the  farther  growth  of  the  parent  tubers. 

Whether  the  parent  tubers  have  been  separated  from! 
the  stalks  upon  one  plan  or  the  other,  they  should  bejj 
placed  in  either  the  same  hotbed  or  in  another,  audi 
laid  out  in  the  same  way  as  at  first.  By  this  treatment! 
every  sound  parent  tuber  immediately  sends  forth  new! 
plants,  and  produces  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  be-i 
fore  from  every  eye  a  plant  as  sound  and  healthy  as  at 
first,  and  they  grow  so  much  faster  than  the  first,  that! 
they  will  frequently  be  ready  to  plant  in  the  open  field! 
with  the  first.  In  the  same  manner  a  third  crop  ol;j 
sound  and  healthy  plants  may  be  obtained,  which  will! 
be  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  from  which  an  abundant  supply  oil 
Potatoes  may  be  harvested.  It  is  seldom  that  a  single! 
eye  has  failed  in  yielding  shoots  a  third  time,  and  II 
have  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  from  more  than! 
half  the  eyes  a  fourth  time,  and  these  have  produced! 
beautiful  large  Potatoes,  perfectly  ripe,  and  such  as 
might  be  used  for  seed  or  for  the  table. 

The  difficulty  of  this  mode  of  treatment  lies  in  the! 
backwardness  of  the  first  produce  of  shoots,  which  will! 
prevent  their  being  planted  out  time  enough  for  a  third! 
produce  to  make  their  appearance,  so  as  to  ensure  aj 
perfect  harvest.  There  will  always  be  some  difficulties! 
to  be  met  in  getting  three  shoots  from  each  eye,  but  inj 
this  way  alone  when  successful  can  the  largest  quantity! 
of  Potato  plants  be  secured  from  any  given  quantity  oil 
seed  Potatoes.  When  the  tubers  produce  three  sets  of I 
shoots,  it  is  found  that  for  every  acre  (morgen)  of  land! 
a  hotbed  frame  will  be  required  about  5  feet  long,  and! 
4  feet  broad,  provided  the  plants,  when  placed  out  inl 
the  field,  are  set  at  their  usual  distance.  I 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  this  plan  not  where  the  ob-j 
ject  is  to  save  the  Potatoes  on  account  of  the  deficiencjl 
of  the  harvest,  but  as  a  cheaper  and  better  one  thail 
that  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  for  the  purpose  oil 
growing  Potatoes.     In  the  course  of  taking  up  Potatoes! 
or  during  the  winter,  the  finest,  largest,  and  ripest  tubenj 
should  be  selected  for  the  purposes  of  seed.     In  th<» 
middle  of  March,  treat  them  as  described  above  bjt 
placing  them  near  one  another  in  a  hotbed,  exposed  M 
the  free  air  in  April,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  j   or  • 
should  night  frosts  prevail  about  the  13th  or  14th,  plan 
them  out  in  the  field,  and  then  plant  them  somewhat 
deeper,  and  there  will  be  found  little  occasion  to  plan- 
again  on  account  of  failure.  Afield  planted  with  tub 
cut  up  will  show  many  more  vacancies  than  by  this  pi 
After  separating  the  shoots  from  the  parent  tubers,  th 
should  be  placed  together,  and  about  3  inches  of  ear 
heaped  over  them.     In  14  days,  at  most  three  wee 
the  hotbed  will  again  be  covered  with   the  Btrong 
plants,  which  may  be  planted  out  in  the  field. 

Without  the  help  of  a  hotbed,  only  poor  plants 
obtained,   which  yield    but    an    indifferent    produ 
Throughout  the  whole  procedure  there  is  required  t 
aid  of  heat  and  maturation,  in  order  that  more  thai 
one  fruitful  sound  plant  be  obtained  from  a  (single  eye 
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It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  plan  was  generally  tried 
that  it  would  probably  lead  to  some  more  easy  mode  of 
procedure,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  hotbed  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  then  small  farmers  might  be  able  to 
adopt  it.  Should  the  plan  be  ever  generally  adopted 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  meaus  of  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  the  culture  of  Potatoes. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  bear  my  testimony,  that 
this  procedure  is  preferable  in  every  point  of  view  to 
the  plan  of  planting  the  Potatoes  whole,  or  in  cut  sets. 

1.  They  are  much  superior  to  plants  obtained  from 
planted  tubers,  for  transplantation  does  not  inj uie  them, 
but  rather  increases  their  produce  ;  they  do  not  produce 
new  tubers  easily  in  the  hotbed,  and  should  they  do  so, 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  transplantation. 

2.  They  suffer  far  less  from  thelnfluence  of  injurious 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  They  find  more  space  in  the  soil  for  the  production 
of  tubers,  even  if  they  are  planted  somewhat  thicker 
than  Potatoes  are  ordinarily  planted,  because  every 
plant  stands  alone,  whilst  many  stems  grow  together 
when  produced  from  a  single  tuber. 

4.  They  ripen  their  tubers  simultaneously,  because 
later  shoots  caunot  appear,  and  on  this  account  they 
produce,  on  an  average,  a  greater  number  of  large  and 
middle-sized  tubers  than  smaller  ones. 

5.  The  produce,  entirely  independent  of  the  saving  of 
seed,  is  greater,  because  the  tubers  are  originally 
thicker  planted  than  can  with  profit  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Something,  however,  depends  on  adapt- 
ing the  treatment  to  the  particular  kind  of  Potato  as 
well  as  the  soil.  An  individual  plant  cannot  naturally 
produce  so  many  tubers  as  an  entire  stem,  which  con- 
sists of  six  individual  plants,  though  they  be  poor  and 
contracted,  but  still  six  individual  plants  occupying  the 
space  of  three  stems,  every  one  with  six  plants,  will 
give  a  much  larger  and  better  produce.  —  Okie, 
Gorlilz,  Jan.  1846. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 


March 8 

15 
22 
29 

April 5 

12 


1845. 
50s.  to  90s. 
50         90 


60 
60 
60 
60 


100 

100 

90 

90 


March 7 

14 
21 
28 

April 4 

11 


1846. 
70s.  to  170s. 
70        170 


70 
70 
70 
70 


180 
180 
180 
180 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwark. 


March 10 

17 
24 
31 

April 7 


55s.  to  80s. 

55 

80 

55 

80 

55 

80 

55 

80 

March 


9    60s.  tol40s 
16    60         140 


April 


60 
(iO 
60 


140 
140 
140 


Home  Correspondence. 

Texan  Beehive. — I  have  read  the  article  headed 
*■  Immense  Natural  Beehive,"  extracted  from  the  Texas 
Telegraph,  a  paper  published  at  Houston.  I  remained 
some  days  at  Austin  in  June  1843,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Upshur  and  Teulon,  two  gentlemen  who  had 
resided  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  both  much 
attached  to  science  and  literature.  From  these  gentle- 
men I  obtained  much  information  relative  to  Austin 
and  its  vicinity,  but  never  heard  them  mention  anything 
about  the  said  beehive.  The  description  of  that  part  of 
the  country  is  partly  correct.  In  August  1843  I  was  at 
San  Antonio,  and  heard  that  from  a  fissure  in  a  moun- 
tain not  far  from  San  Antonio  some  two  or  three  small 
waggon-loads  of  honey  and  bees'-wax  had  been  collected. 
I  have  traversed  much  of  the  first  range  of  Texan  hills 
and  mountains,  and  have  not  seen  any  deposits  of  honey 
or  wax  in  the  fissures  or  caverns  in  the  rocks.  Such, 
however,  may  exist ;  but  many  an  old  tree  have  I  assisted 
to  cut  down  for  wild  honey.  Some  few  persons  employ 
themselves  in  the  collectingof  honey  and  wax  for  sale.  Wax 
fetches  a  high  price  in  Mexico,  where  so  much  is  used 
in  the  churches.  Speaking  of  strange  things  in  Texas, 
I  may  mention  that  on  the  San  Antonio  river  there  are 
many  ruined  "  Missions."  The  churches  of  said  missions 
are  still  in  pretty  good  repair.  In  nearly  all  these 
ruins  email  bats  build  their  nests  ;  but  in  that  of  La 
Concepcion,  a  few  miles  below  San  Antonio,  there  is  a 
•countless  number  of  bat's-nests,  and  in  1843  and  1844 

I  observed  a  layer  of  bat's-dung  covering  the  whole  of 
the  bottom  of  the  church  in  some  places  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick,  and  the  stench  arising  therefrom  in- 
tolerable. Were  manure  necessary  for  the  lands  on  the 
San  Antonio,  this  bat  guano  might  be  of  some  service. 
The  bats  in  the  town  of  San  Antonio  are  rather  annoying, 
few  houses  having  glazed  windows. —  W.  B. 

Melons. — Having  now  lived  14  years  in  the  far  north 
-of  Ireland,  and  with  an  employer  who  gives  me  no 
liberty  to  visit  or  communicate  with  my  neighbours,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Beechwood 
Melon  ;  but,  from  seeing  it  so  much  praised  in  the 
Chronicle,  I  last  year  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  some  seed, 
•and  planted  a  large  frame  of  it  by  itself,  with  the  view 
to  keep  the  seed  free  from  mixture.  To  my  great  dis- 
appointment, however,  I  had  four  distinct  varieties  of 
fine  Melons,  viz.,  the  Bedford  Green-flesh,  a  large 
Scarlet- fleshed  Rock,  a  large  oblong-shaped  Melon  (of 

II  lbs.  weight),  and  a  large  oblong  deeply-ribbed  sort, 
•which  inclined  to  grow  unshapely,  weighing  about  10  lbs. 
Now,  may  I  ask  which  of  the  last-mentioned  Melons,  or 
if  any  of  them,  was  the  true  Beechwood?—./.  D  T. 

[Very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  cheated.  None 
■of  these  answer  to  the  Beechwood  Melon.] 

Lupinus  liltoralis. — In  the  account  of  this  plant  in 


the  "  Botanical  Register"  (vol.  xiv.,  p.  1 198),  it  is  stated 
that  "  this  species  is  abundant  on  the  sea-shore  from 
Cape  Mendocino  to  Puget's  Sound,  where  it  binds  toge- 
ther the  loose  sand  with  its  tough  branching  roots." 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  iu  England  of  employing  this  plant 
for  binding  the  loose  sand  on  the  coast  ?  As  it  could  be 
rapidly  propagated  to  any  extent,  it  would  probably  be 
found  superior  to  other  plants  at  present  employed  for 
the  purpose. — A.  C. 

Polmaise  Heating. — As  many  important  facts  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  public  respecting  Mr. 
Murray's  mode  of  heating,  and  also  principles  applied 
to  the  system  by  Mr.  Meeke,  I  will  only  endeavour  to 
draw  a  few  parallels  between  the  workings  of  Nature 
and  that  of  the  Polmaise  system.  Natural  Philosophy 
teaches  us  that  "  the  effects  of  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun  are  greatly  modified  by  the  transportation  of 
the  temperature  of  one  region  into  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  the  action  of  those  rays  necessarily 
produces.  The  columns  of  air  that  are  lighter  are  dis- 
placed by  those  that  are  heavier,  and  have  a  general 
tendency  in  the  air  to  move  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator.  The  superior  current  restores  the  air  carried 
from  the  higher  latitudes  to  the  lower  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  equality  that  the  average  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  measured  by  the  barometer,  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  climates.  This  restoration  is,  however,  subject 
to  great  local  and  temporary  irregularities,  from  the 
different  degrees  of  resistance  that  the  air  meets  with 
in  passing  over  the  surface,  and  the  different  capacities 
of  that  surface  for  receiving  and  communicating  heat." 
Now  this  efficacious  and  simple  means  for  distributing 
heat  over  the  earth's  surface  is  imitated  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Polmaise  heating,  the  warm  air  ascending 
and  flying  to  the  right  and  left,  diffusing  itself  over  the 
whole  house,  the  lower  currents  move  on  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  has  been  displaced,  and  by  this 
easy  way  the  heat  is  modified  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom to  any  temperature  that  may  be  required  for  gar- 
dening purposes.  Is  there  anything  unnatural  in  all 
this  ?  Again,  vapour  also  that  rises  from  water  uniting 
itself  to  the  air,  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  we  are  also  informed  that  if  large  portions 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  temperatures,  and  satu- 
rated, or  nearly  saturated,  with  humidity,  be  driven 
against  one  another  by  contrary  winds,  the  consequence 
must  be  a  precipitation  of  humidity,  or  the  formation  of 
clouds.  Now,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  simple  and 
ingenious  plan  of  giving  moisture  to  thehousehas  nothing 
opposed  in  it  to  Dr.  Hutton's  theory  of  the  formation  of 
clouds  iu  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  supplied  with 
moisture.  Moisture  can  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  plants  in  any  situation  in  which 
they  may  be  placed,  from  the  dry  to  the  moist  stove. 
Many  other  natural  laws  could  be  pointed  out  in  this 
way  of  heating  hothouses,  that  have  been  discovered  by 
such  men  as  Newton,  Dalton,  Leslie,  Pictet,  Mariotte, 
&c,  but  with  all  its  simplicity  and  successful  working,  it 
appears  to  meet  with  keen  opposition  from  quarters 
fromwhichweoughttoexpect  better  things.  I  setoutoue 
morning  in  March  amidst  frost  and  snow  and  saw  the 
Vinery  at  work,  and  I  only  wish  that  those  who 
talk  about  a  white  heat  being  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
temperature,  had  seen  it.  Instead  of  a  white  heat  I  saw 
a  low  smouldering  fire  and  a  narrow-mouthed  furnace, 
and  the  supplying  of  it  with  fuel,  might  be  compared  to 
the  feeding  of  an  infant  with  a  teaspoon  instead  of  a 
muckle  Sam  with  a  horn  shovel.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  almost  every  useful  invention  has  to  undergo  an 
ordeal,  and  some  of  them  a  fiery  one,  before  they  will 
be  secured  to  benefit  the  world  ;  take  as  an  example  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  Kepler  thought  that  if  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo  were  true,  his  "  Mysterium  Cosmo- 
graphicum"  would  be  overturned;  and  there  was  a  Mr. 
Horky  who  declared  positively  that  lie  had  examined 
the  heavens  with  Galileo's  own  glass,  and  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  satellite  about  Jupiter  existed;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  descendants  of  Horky  are  all  dead  ;  but 
the  reply  that  the  philosopher  gave  to  the  astrologers 
might  be  given  to  them ;  he  told  them  that  it  was  a 
more  honourable  and  praiseworthy  enterprise,  with  their 
own  watchings,  toil,  and  study,  to  discover  something 
admirable  and  new,  than  to  pass  a  listless  and  lazy  ex- 
istence, labouring  only  to  darken  the  toilsome  inven- 
tions of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  excuse  their  own 
cowardice  and  inaptitude  for  reasoning,  while  they  cry- 
out  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  discoveries  already 
made.  There  are  no  golden  reasons  influencing  me 
either  to  write  against  the  system  or  for  it  ;  but  having 
examined  it  from  time  to  time,  and  having  seen  what  it 
has  done  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  gardening  to  re- 
main silent.  I  may  state,  before  concluding,  that  the 
furnace  has  been  used  for  four  years  and  required  no 
repairs,  and  to  all  appearance  will  require  none  for 
many  years  to  come  ;  1  was  also  informed  that  the  fire 
when  made  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  will  remain 
good  for  10  or  12  hours,  so  that  the  gardener  can  go  to 
bed  when  he  pleases,  and' never  dream  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  being  congealed,  or  even  at  the  freezing 
point. — P.  Mackenzie,  West  Plean,  Stirling. 

Pansy  Dealers. — The  undersigned  would  thank  the 
Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  inform  him  what 
he  can  do  under  the  following  circumstances  : — In 
February,  1845,  he  sent  a  Post-office  order  to  the 
amount  of  11.  to  a  celebrated  grower  of  Pansies,  near 
London,  after  thelatter  had  transmitted  his  list,  for  which 
no  plants  have  been  received,  nor  any  answer  to  several 


letters  on  the  subject.  —  A  Subscriber,  Guernsey, 
March  31.     [Prosecute  him  for  fraud.] 

Weather  Rules. — I  have  to  state  for  "G.W.'s"  in- 
formation (p.  205)  that  I  have  watched  the  weather 
by  Dr.  Kircher's  rules  for  several  years  past,  and  have 
found  them  to  be  correct.  This  year  it  blew  hard,  with 
squalls  accompanied  by  rain  from  the  S.  and  W.  on  the 
21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  March,  consequently  if  Dr. 
Kircher's  rules  hold  good  this  year,  the  coming  summer 

will  be  wet.— M.  E.  A. In  addition  to  the  above  I 

beg  to  give  the  following  : — 

1843,  March  21,  wind  S.W. ;  22,  S.W.  ;  23,  very  high,  S  E. 

„      26,     „      S.E.,  veky  high. 
184-1,        ,,      17,     „      S.E.,  veev  high. 
184D,        „      21,     „      S.S.W.  ;  22,  W.S.W.,  veby  high. 
1816,        „      20,     „      E.  ;  21,  E„  uerjlhigh;  22,  N.W. 
— J.  B.  H.,  Abergele,  April  ith. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  rejoice  to  see  that  horticul- 
turists are  beginning  to  receive  one  grand  principle 
which  I  am  convinced  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
plants  as  to  the  support  of  animal  life — I  allude  to  the 
admission  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  from  without 
into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  It  is  the  judicious 
adaptation  of  this  principle  which  has  proved  so  bene- 
ficial at  Polmaise,  and  I  trust  that  your  advocacy  of  the 
system,  backed  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Meeke  and  others, 
will  eventually  persuade  gardeners  that  plants  are  not 
fairly  used  when  shut  up  in  confined  houses  ;  for  as  we 
know  that  they  assimilate  carbon  from  the  air,  of  what 
use  can  it  be  to  continue  them  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere from  which  the  carbon  has  been  already  ex- 
hausted ?  Thus,  we  often  see  plants  in  houses  warmed 
by  hot-water  or  flues,  drooping  and  sickly,  when  the 
weather  will  not  allow  of  airing  the  house.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  two  methods 
has  come  under  my  notice,  in  the  case  of  two  O  ange- 
trees,  which  for  two  seasons  in  a  hot-water  forcing  house 
scarcely  put  forth  a  blossom,  but  on  being  removed  to 
a  house  heated  by  one  of  Hogard's  stoves,  where  fresh 
warm  air  was  constantly  pouring  in,  throve  vigorously, 
and  have  since  their  residence  there  continued  to  exhibit 
a  fine  bloom.  I  have  great  expectation,  from  the  tone 
of  your  leading  correspondents,  that  this  question  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  general 
principles  upon  which  heating  should  be  founded.  We 
shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
various  inventions  which  are  daily  propounded,  and  know 
how  to  reject  those  which,  in  spite  of  specious  appear- 
ances, being  radically  opposed  to  the  laws  of  natui  e,  are 
certain  to  end  in  failure  and  disappointment. — L.Clifton. 

In  answer  to  my  question   of  whether  the    heat 

can  be  distributed  before  it  is  collected,  Mr.  Meeke 
says,  "  I  reply  that  it  is  collected  in  the  coals,  evolved  in 
the  combustion,  and  our  object  then  is  distribution." 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  it  is  stored  up,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  coals, is 
brought  into  action  by  and  evolved  during  the  process 
of  combustion,  is  collected  by  the  apparatus,  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  which  the  coal  is  consumed,  and  conveyed 
through  the  channels  communicating  with,  and  by  their 
intervention  distributed  to,  the  area  to  be  heated .  'J  he 
real  question  of  the  time  requisite  for  the  distribution 
of  heat  to  the  area  to  be  warmed,  is,  whether  in  prac- 
tice the  hot  water  is  inefficient,  and  the  Polmaise  only 
efficient;  a  mere  theoretical  difference  of  a  few  moments 
is  of  no  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  waste  of  heat 
from  the  boiler,  what  I  said  was,  that  it  might,  to  a  great 
extent — not  that  it  might  all  be  avoided  ;  that  it  was 
not  in  every  case  a  neceseary  consequence  of  the  use  of 
hot  water.  For  instance,  1  have  in  a  greenhouse  a 
boiler,  the  fire-box  of  which  is  contained  within  the 
water  case  ;  as  this  is  not  inclosed  it  supplies  beat  to 
the  area  of  the  house,  in  the  proportion  which  its  sur- 
face bears  to  that  of  the  pipes.  When  I  find  that  five 
or  six  moderate-sized  detached  houses  or  pits  are  sup- 
plied with  the  requisite  amount  of  bottom  and  atmo- 
spheric heat  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  operations 
of  Pine  and  early  Grape  growing,  during  our  u>ual 
winters,  and  this  from  one  not  immoderate-sized  fur- 
nace, ou  the  Polmaise  plan,  and  costing  not  more  lhau 
a  quarter  (which  I  think  it  professes)  of  the  outlay 
necessary  for  a  hot-water  apparatus  upon  the  same 
scale,  I  shall  begin  to  think  some  75  per  cent,  of  the 
many  hundred  pounds  which  have  been  so  laid  out 
might  have  been  saved  ;  until  then  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  a  greater 
amount  of  calorie,  by  means  of  a  well  arranged  hot- 
water  apparatus,  may  be  collected,  conveyed,  and  dis- 
tributed to  different  detached  houses  at  the  same  time, 
than  by  the  Polmaise  plan,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
sacrifice  which  is  then  unavoidable. —  T.  K. 

Brewing.  —  In  last  week's  Paper  an  anonymous 
correspondent  professes  to  give  a  method  of  brewing 
"  pale  ale "  of  a  quality  equal  to  lhat  of  the  Messrs. 
Bass.  After  slating  the  proportious  of  each  of  the  in- 
gredients (the  quantity  of  Hops,  by  the  bye,  seems  un- 
reasonably large),  he  directs  the  "Camomile  flowers  to  be 
strewed — query,  stewed? — in  a  jar  and  strained."  "Put 
the  Camomile  flowers  and  Hops  in  at  the  same  time." 
Into  what  are  they  to  be  pur,  or  where  ?  And  again, 
"Boil  the  malt  and  water,"  &c.  Is  it  pcssib'e  your 
correspondent  can  be  in  earnest  in  directing  the  malt  to 
be  thus  treated  ?  when  every  housewife  knows  that  to 
even  pour  boiling  water  on  the  malt  would  cause  it  to 
become  solidified  or  creed,  and  the  brewing  spoiled.  If 
your  correspondent  would  be  kind  enough  to  exp'ain  or 
reconcile  these,  to  me,  apparent  incongruities,  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  ;  for  lo  follow  his  directions  as  they 
now  stand  would  appear  to  be  a  waste  of  money  only. 
— A  Subscriber,  Nottingham. 

Potato  Disease. — In  November  last  I  tied  a  sound 
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Potato  against  the  diseased  part  of  an  unsound  one, 
and  placed  them  on  a  cellar-floor.  In  a  month,  on 
examining  them,  the  sound  one  was  not  affected ; 
thinking  that  the  cuticle  may  have  been  its  coat  of 
defence  I  removed  this,  and  placed  the  two  Potatoes 
as  before.  I  have  just  brought  them  under  a  second 
examination  ;  the  diseased  one  is  thoroughly  rotten,  the 
healthy  one  sound  still,  and  although  several  minute 
specks  of  the  fuDgus  show  their  attachment  to  the 
healthy  Potato,  they  have  been  unable  to  enter  more 
than  the  fortieth  part  of  an  inch.  The  experiment  may 
possibly  be  worth  something  to  the  physiologist  in  his 
inquiry  after  causes.  Here  is  evidence  that  the 
fungus  cannot  make  an  inroad  amongst  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  tuber  just  which  way  it  chooses,  but  must 
wait  to  have  its  sporules  circulated  with  the  fluids  of 
the  plant  in  vegetation.  Thus  distributed  the  work  of 
destruction  is  easy. — B.  Maund,  Bromsgrove. 

Garden  Gossip.— On  the  7th  of  March  I  saw  a  Horse 
Chesnut-tree  all  out  in  leaf  ;  three  days  ago  we  had  a 
favourite  cow  bitten  in  the  neck  near  the  head — by  a 
viper,  the  bailiff  said  ;  and  when  we  doubted  its  being 
caused  by  that,  as  it  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  them 
to  come  forth,  the  man  said  he  had  already  seen  several ; 
and  to-day  I  had  in  my  hand  a  pretty  little  harmless 
slow-worm,  or  blind  worm,  as  it  is  sometimes  miscalled; 
and  I  also  found  a  Morel  to-day,  so  that  everything  is 
a  month  or  six  weeks  in  advance  this  spring,  and  we 
may  soon  expect  to  hear  the  nightingale — iudeed,  the 
chiff-chaff  (willow  wren)  we  heard  here  on  the  5th. 
Bulfinches  always  do  us  an  immense  quantity  of  mis- 
chief, but  this  winter  they  have  continued  to  feast  upon 
the  seeds  of  the  Ash,  so  that  for  a  wonder  our  bushes 
of  Pyrus  japoniea  are  now  most  gay,  though  they  have 
just  begun  to  attack  the  Fly  Honeysuckle,  Snowy  Mes- 
pilus,  Chinese  Apple,  &c.  We  never  before  were  aware 
of  their  being  so  fond  of  the  Ash  keys ;  but  one  tree  still 
covered  with  them  has  this  winter  proved  a  sad  trap  to 
the  poor  bullies,  many  having  been  shot  in  it  to  give  to  a 
tame  racoonwe  have ;  bulfinches, greenfinches, and  house 
sparrows  being  the  only  birds  we  allow  to  be  killed,  the 
first  for  destroying  all  the  embryo  blossoms,  the  second 
for  picking  off  all  our  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and 
the  sparrows  for  maliciously  picking  off  the  flower-heads 
of  the  Wisteria,  besides  dislodging  the  martins  from 
their  nests.  In  times  when  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
treated  more  on  the  subject  of  Ornithology  than  it  does 
now,  it  repeatedly  spoke  up  for  those  mischievous  vaga- 
bonds the  rooks,  [on  whose  history  and  evil-doings  I 
could  write  pages,  fori  have  no  patience  with  those  who 
write  from  their  libraries,  in  some  great  town  perhaps, 
and  tell  one  that  the  poor  persecuted  rooks  in  fact  do 
more  good  to  the  farmer  than  harm  ;  those  people  can 
certainly  never  have  used  their  own  eyes  in  a  country 
where  rooks  are  plentiful ;  but  there  is  a  most  useful 
little  bird,  which  has  most  unjustly  got  a  bad  name 
with  many  who  go  by  what  they  hear  instead  of  by  what 
they  see  ;  this  bird  is  the  starling.  We  have  had 
them  build  in  our  roof  for  some  years,  and  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  watch  their  lively  little  actions  through  a 
telescope,  though  merely  on  the  lawn  before  the  win- 
dows ;  but  there  we  see  them  pick  out  quantities  of  the 
nasty  soft  larvse  of  the  crane-fly  (father  long- legs)  which 
arequite  asdestructivetotheyoun^  corn  as  the  wireworm. 
The  starlings  collect  little  lumps  of  those  pests  to  the 
gardener  and  farmer,  and  when  they  think  they  have 
got  a  sufficient  load,  oft'  they  fly  with  them  to  the  nest, 
and  let  fall  many  in  their  struggle  to  get  in  at  the  hole, 
or  whilst  scolding  any  observer  of  their  proceedings  ; 
but  the  grubs  have  each  had  a  pinch  from  the  bird's 
bill,  so  that  they  can  do  no  more  harm.  As  soon  as  the 
first  brood  has  learnt  to  provide  for  itself,  the  old  birds 
set  about  another  nest  full,  so  that  they  not  only  increase 
very  much,  but  must  at  the  same  time  clear  our  ground 
of  a  vast  number  of  root-eating  larvee.  The  pied  wood- 
pecker is  destructive  to  the  cones  of  some  of  our  choice 
Fir  trees,  selecting  those  of  the  Pinus  Tfeda  and  P. 
halepensis,  picking  out  the  seeds  in  an  ingenious  man- 
ner. We  have  a  splendid  Abies  Douglasii,  40  feet  high, 
and  from  which  we  raised  several  seedlings  two  years 
ago,  which  are  now  6  inches  high  ;  it  has  still  quantities 
of  cones  on  it,  though  we  have  given  several  baskets- full 
away,  and  had  a  bushel  or  two  gathered,  but  they  are 
so  covered  with  turpentine,  it  is  a  dirty  job  getting  out 
the  seeds,  and  even  then  there  is  scarcely  one  good  one 
in  each  cone,  though  the  seed-loving  titmice  find  some 
to  eat,  for  they  are  constantly  hanging  about  them  ;  the 
cones  of  ours  are  delicate  green,  when  young,  but  I 
know  of  a  much  smaller  tree  which  has  them  of  a  red- 
brown  or  purplish  tinge,  like  the  red  and  the  green 
fruiting  Larch.  We  cannot  keep  the  Webbiana  ;  a 
severe  winter  like  that  of  1837-38  kills  it,  and  a  dry 
Bummer  like  1844  also  killed  one,  but  the  Deodara  is 
most  flourishing,  of  a  fine  healthy  blue  green  ;  our 
oldest  is  12  feet  high,  and  some  seedlings  2  feet  ;  our 
P.  Cembra  had  two  cones  ripen  last  year,  but  the  seeds 
were  empty,  though  as  large  as  some  we  brought  from 
Switzerland  threeyearsago,thenuts  of  which arestillgood 
to  eat,  and  they  vegetated  after  having  been  kept  a  year. 
P.  patula  has  always  had  its  beauty  spoilt  every  winter 
but  this,  for  having  a  stream  run  through  the  garden, 
we  suffer  much  more  from  frost  than  our  neighbours, 
and  for  the  same  reason  cannot  have  any  of  the 
splendid  Indian  Rhododendrons  or  their  hybrids  out  of 
doors,  though  the  common  sorts  and  the  Cataw- 
biense  as  well  as  Azaleas  and  broad-leaved  Kalmias  are 
quite  weeds  here,  sowing  themselves  everywhere  in  the 
mossy  turf,  and  as  for  the  Rhododendrons  they  come 
np  and  flourish  and  flower  on  a  bare  rock  of  crumbly, 
yellow,  shra  ey  stone,  where  you  would  think  nothing 


but  wild  Pinks  and  Wallflowers  would  grow  ;  so  that  1 
am  a  little  amused  at  your  telling  a  correBpondeht  that 
he  cannot  keep  his  Rhododendrons  in  health  unless 
they  have  some  peat  or  leaf  mould,  though  that  cer- 
tainly is  the  case  with  the  little  Swiss  kinds,  of  which  I 
believe  ours  are  finer  than  are  to  be  seen  anywhere 
almost,  for  they  certainly  surpass  those  growing  in  their 
own  country  near  Chamouni.  I  am  at  this  moment 
looking  through  a  window  into  a  conservatory,  the 
window  of  which  delights  my  eyes  with  its  gay  speci- 
mens of  the  fine  Amaryllis  tribe,  which  are  my  own  par- 
ticular favourites,  though  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  pretty 
volume  on  bulbous  plants,  she  says  they  can  only  be 
cultivated  where  there  is  a  good  gardener  to  attend  to 
them.  Now  our  gardener  often  plagues  me  half  out  of 
my  life  by  over- watering  them  (which  is  all  he  ever  has 
to  do  to  them.)  Those  scarcely  showing  leaf  he  deluges, 
whilst  those  in  full  vigour,  which  require  a  plentiful 
supply,  he  neglects.  Well,  for  my  window,  first  there  is 
H.  pulverulentum,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  two  of  which 
have  sent  up  a  scape  of  four  flowers  each  ;  the  originals  of 
these  were  grubbed  up  by  a  captain  of  the  navy  on  the 
Corcovado  mount,  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Next  is  a  pot 
with  only  one  root  of  H.  Johnsoni,  which  has  sent  up 
three  heads,  each  containing  seven  flowers,  that  is  21  in 
all !  To  be  sure  my  roots  of  Crinum  revolutum, 
brought  from  the  Cape  frontier  by  a  relation,  send  up 
two  heads  with  double  that  number  of  their  strong- 
scented  flowers.  Then  there  is  H.  vittatum,  with  ahead 
of  7  flowers,  and  another  scape  showing.  Then  a  pot  with 
3  bulbs  of  one  of  the  bulbulosum  kind,  for  they 
chicken  surprisingly  ;  I  mean  they  form  such  a  profu- 
sion of  offsets  ;  I  do  not  know  its  name,  but  perhaps  it 
is  rutilum  j  it  is  of  smaller  growth,  with  never 
more  than  two  or  three  bright  orange-coloured  flowers  ; 
therefore  prettier  than  pulverulentum,  which  I  call 
salmon  coloured  ;  then  come'  a  parcel  of  the  handsome 
Jaeoboaas,  of  which  .1  have  great  quantities  ;  they  take 
such  good  care  of  themselves,  and  give  no  trouble. 
Afterwards  in  autumn  the  purple  Cape  Vallotas  and 
Nerine  curvifolias  make  a  brilliant  show,  intermixed 
with  the  two  kinds  of  Belladonnas,  pale  and  dark,  and 
other  varieties  of  Nerine.  We  have  at  this  moment  a 
Hovea  Celsi,  which  is  a  beautiful  sight,  6ft.  high,  and  one 
mass  of  long  slender  blue  wreaths  ;  it  is  planted  in  a 
border.  There  is  also  a  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  much 
taller,  and  such  a  gay  bush,  though  quantities  have  been 
cut  from  it  all  the  winter  for  bouquets,  and  to  ornament 
the  hair,  for  which  it  is  very  useful ;  it  keeps  so  well, 
and  mixi  s  advantageously  with  the  white  Daphne 
odora.  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  plant,  and  its  history  is 
rather  curious  ;  we  had  some  plants  in  pots  that  had 
become  all  arras  and  legs  ;  these  long  straggling  limbs 
were  cut  off,  and  the  handful  all  laid  in  by  their  heels 
in  a  border,  intended  to  be  made  into  cuttings  ;  but  they 
were  forgotten  and  soon  got  overgrown  by  gigantic 
Strelitzias,  Calk,  Ethiopica,  Cannas,  Hedychiums,  and 
Ismenes,  &c.  ;  but  after  a  time  we  observed  a  fine  bush 
of  large  deep  green  leaves  had  pushed  up  from  the 
neglected  cuttings,  and  the  last  two  or  three  winters  it 
has  been  a  splendid  object.  Ey  the  way  my  horse  (a 
thorough-bred  mare),  who  is  very  much  pleased  when 
I  take  her  a  red  Carrot,  yet  turns  her  lips  inside  out 
when  I  give  her  a  white  one,  and  spits  it  all  out.  When 
people  inquire  for  preservatives  against  the  attacks  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  why  do  you  not  recommend  encir- 
cling the  bed  or  plant  with  greased  or  tarred  twine  ? — 
they  cannot  bear  its  sticking  to  their  fur.  —  L.  J.  V. 

Polmaise  Heating It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of 

your  correspondents  did  not  fully  know  the  expense  of 
making  a  stove  to  heat  a  Grape-house  on  the  Polmaise 
plan.  I  made  inquiry,  and  I  find  that  the  house  at  Pol- 
maise is  25  feet  long,  1 1  feet  high  at  back,  10  feet  wide, 
and  1  foot  9  ins.  in  front  — a  mere  box  ;  and  I  have 
ascertained  that  a  stove  like  the  one  at  Polmaise  would 
cost  30/.  exclusive  of  brickwork.  Now,  let  the  advo- 
cates of  this  system  get  an  estimate  from  any  hot-water 
apparatus  maker,  and  compare  that  with  these  facts, 
before  they  put  forward  again  statements  about  the 
great  cheapness  of  the  Polmaise  system  as  regards  cost 
of  construction.  I  have  an  offer  to  heat  a  Grape-house 
with  a  double  row  of  4-iuch  pipes  back  and  front  and 
ends,  55  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide,  clear  inside  mea- 
sure, 14  feet  6  ins.  high  at  back,  and  5  feet  6  ins.  in  front, 
for  the  sum  of  tiO/.  A  double  row  of  pipes  is  quite 
sufficient,  as  Ivam  informed  by  practical  gardeners. 
This  house  is  more  than  double  the  length  of  Polmaise, 
and  costs  a  little  under  twice  as  much.  Again,  there  is 
in  this  hou-e  four  tinjes  the  number  of  cubic  feet  more 
than  in  the  Polmaise-house.  Therefore,  it  follows  that 
any  hot-water  apparatus  will  heat  twice  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  that  a  Polrnaise-slove  will  at  the  same 
ecst ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  cost  twice  as  much  to 
have  a  good- sized  house  heated  on  the  Polmaise  plan 
r  s  by  hot  water,  as  regards  first  cost.  With  respect  to  fuel, 
wear,    and     tear,    I    know    but   little. — An   Inquirer. 

■ Mr.  Meeke  has  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  the 

quantity  of  iron  pipe  a  stove  30  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide  requires  for  heating  it.  He  states  the  quantity  at 
104  yards,  when  between  40  and  SO  yards  of  4-inch 
bore  will  be  quite  sufficient,  making  a  difference  of  one 
half  the  cost  for  pipe  Mr.  Meeke  has  estimated  it. 
Deducting  11/.  14*.  from  30/.  18s.  the  expense  will  be 
about  18/.  14s.,  leaving  in  the  favour  of  the  Polmaise 
method  only  4/.  14s.,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
may  not  be  only  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  advantage 
(as  far  as  cheapness  is  concerned),  that  the  Polmaise 
method  possesses  over  hot  water.  When  so  many  items 
are  named  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  Polmaise 
method,    it    is  ( more    than    likely  the   estimated    ex- 


pellee is  considerably  underrated.  —  Surreyanus.  — — 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  the  result  of  what  has 
been  done  here ;  and  as  Mr.  Meeke  allows  the  system 
here  to  be  the  same  in  principle  as  Polmaise,  and  only 
differing  in  arrangement,  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
allaying  the  doubts  and  fears  of  those  who  may  be  de- 
sirous to  adopt  the  above  mode  of  heating.  I  cannot 
speak,  however,  from  experience  in  regard  to  early 
forcing,  but  as  the  house  here  is  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  plants,  it  requires  to  be  kept  free 
from  frost.  On  the  31st  January,  1845,  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  open  air  stood  at  2°  above  zero,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  at  40°  inside  ;  on  the  18th  of 
last  month,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  thermome- 
ter was  down  as  low  as  18°,  the  fire  was  lighted  about 
7o'clock,  and  at  10  made  up  for  the  night,with  the  tempe- 
rature inside  at  45Q;  and  in  the  morning  at  6  o'clock  the 
thermometer  indicated  the  same  heat,  when  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  open  air  was  26°,  being  only  6Q  abov« 
zero.  The  coke  required  to  keep  up  the  above  tempe- 
rature was  6  pecks,  or  nearly  3  sieves  full,  and  I  may 
add  that  the  Vinery  stands  by  itself,  in  no  way  shel- 
tered, and  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  be- 
sides, on  that  night,  there  were  4  panes  of  glass  broken, 
which  were  not  stopped  by  anything.  These  are  facts 
that  can  be  attested  by  the  man  who  manages  the  fire. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  think  the  erection  of  a 
stove  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, and  much  more  for  repairs.  I  am  informed  by  a 
hot-water  apparatus  mauufacturer  that  it  would  cost 
from  25/.  to  30/.  to  heat  this  house  by  hot  water.  Now, 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  about  10/.  was  the- 
cost  of  the  one  here  ;  then  comes  the  repairs,  of  which 
I  cannot  speak,  for  the  one  here  which  was  put  up  in  1 840, 
from  appearance  is  as  good  as  the  first  day  it  was  put  up. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  opposition  with  which 
the  system  has  to  contend  from  hot-water  apparatus 
makers.  But  I  am  astonished  that  gardeners  should 
say  that  no  benefit  is  derived  from  a  circulating  atmo- 
sphere, when  it  is  the  language  of  all  "  to  give  air  on 
every  opportunity,  and  to  guard  against  cold  currents- 
of  air. "  Now,  here  is  a  strong  current  of  warm  air. 
But  then  the  reply  is,  it  is  not  pure  ;  it  is  mixed  with 
bad  gases,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  stove.  To  the 
minute  chemical  analyser,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure them  to  the  senses  it  is  not,  as  it  feels  as  pure  as- 
the  air  out  of  doors.  But  to  prove  that  it  has  no  bad, 
but  good  effects  :  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  right 
above,  when  one  of  the  covers  of  the  hot-air  chamber 
was  lifted,  I  observed  the  foliage  was  much  longer,  and 
the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  remarkably  styong  ;  also  two- 
bunches  of  Grapes,  with  berries  of  very  large  size  ;  I 
shut  down  that  cover,  and  lifted  another,  and  the  effects 
became  visible  in  about  two  weeks,  evidently  showing,, 
that  the  stronger  the  current  of  air,  the  greater  is  the 
growth.  The  bad  effects  of  a  stagnant  atmosphere 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  grown  Cucumbers  in 
winter,  when  for  weeks  the  sun  has  remained  clouded, 
with  a  cold  external  atmosphere,  to  admit  the  smallest 
portion  of  which  required  the  greatest  caution,  and  even 
that,  rushing  in  on  the  tender  foliage,  often  caused 
mildew  and  other  diseases,  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  Cucumber  alone,  but  affect  also  Pines,  Vines,  Straw- 
berries, and,  in  fact,  all  forced  fruits  and  flowers.  Now, 
however,  a  circulation  of  heated  air  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, merely  by  a  chamber  surrounding  the  boiler, 
and  pipes  communicating  with  a  cold  drain  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the  hot-air 
chamber  is  at  least  6  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  cold- air  drain,  or  it  is  possible  there  may  be  no 
circulation,  however  well  the  other  parts  may  be  con- 
structed. One  stove  will  do  just  as  well  as  another  ; 
Haydon's,  White's,  Meeke's,  or  any  other.  But  the  one 
that  gives  off  most  heat,  with  least  waste,  and  which  is 
the  most  economical  as  regards  first  cost  and  durabi- 
lity, is  the  one  to  adopt. — Alex.  Shearer,  gardener  ta 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,Yester,  Haddington,  April  7. 
Maize  Cookery. — None  of  the  recipes  published  in 
this  country  give  an  idea  of  the  excellent  way  in  which 
Maize  flour,  or  Polenta,  is  used  in  Italy.  The  only  fault 
of  the  Italian  method  is  that  one  eats  too  much,  as  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  has  been  my  case  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Couronne,  at  Brides,  near  Moutiers.  The  landlord  is 
renowned  for  his  culinary  skill,  but  could  he  only  make, 
or  had  he  never  made  any  oilier  dish  than  Timballe  de 
Polenta  a  la  Savoyarde,  that  alone  should  render  him 
immortal.  Take  Polenta,  perfectly  dry  and  fresh,  moist- 
ened with  boiling  water,  and  perfectly  mixed  by  stirring 
with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  mass  is  reduced  to  a 
thoroughly  smooth  paste,  of  consistence  to  admit  boil- 
ing. Keep  it  just  below  a  boiling  temperature  until, 
by  tasting,  you  find  it  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  j 
about  10  minutes  suffice  :  stir  the  whole  time.  Remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  add  much  fresh  butter,  strong 
brown  gravy,  grated  "Parmesan  cheese,  and  as  much 
garlic  as  suits  your  palate  ;  grated  ham  is  an  excellent 
adjunct.  Simmer  10  minutes,  stirring  the  whole  time  ; 
pour  or  turn  the  mass  into  a  well-buttered  mould  ; 
serve  with  brown  gravy.  If  you  publish  this,  you 
will  merit  a  statue  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
for  I  defy  the  world  to  produce  its  equal  as  a  farina- 
ceous dish.     'Twould  make  a  skeleton  corpulent. 

Polenta  gnoechi  are  also  capital.  Stir  in  hot  water  and 
simmer  till  of  a  consistence  which  just  allows  it 
to  run  from  the  pan.  Pour  the  mass  on  a 
board,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into  diamonds 
of  an  inch  square.  The  thickness  of  the  paste  should 
not  exceed  three-eighths,  or  half  an  inch.  Put  the 
squares  close  to  each  other  in  a  dish,  but  they  should 
not  touch.     Pile  layer  above  layer,  a  little  butter  and 
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grated  cheese  between  eacli  ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  eat  it 
as  a  sweet  or  pudding,  pounded  ciunamon,  sugar,  or 
treacle.  The  butier,  cheese,  or  sugar,  prevent  the  bits 
and  layers  sticking  to  each  other.  Brown  the  whole 
by  fire  above  and  below,  or  bake  in  an  oven,  or  steam 
until  the  cheese  be  softened,  or  the  butter  and  sugar  in- 
corporated in  the  paste.  The  said  Gnocchi,  made  with 
common  flour,  are  equally  good.  It  is  the  Roman 
popular  dish,  and  no  osteria's  sign-board  ever  wants 
Gnocchi  famosi  inscribed  upon  it.  It  is  so  general  and 
common,  that  it  forms  the  proverb  invariably,  and 
should  you  officiously  seek  to  interfere  in  the  property 
belonging  to  another,  or  remonstrate  on  its  abuse, 
Ognun  puo  far  delta  stto  pasta  gnocchi.  Every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  make  Gnocchi  of  his  own  paste,  ie  ,  any 
bodv  may  do  what  he  likes  wiih  his  own. — JV\,  Florence, 
March  26. 


societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  7. — R.  W.  Barchard.  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  J.  Tinne,  Esq.,  H.  Bullock,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Mattheson,  and  Mr.  J.  Montgomery,  were  elected 
Fellows.  Of  new  plants,  perhaps  that  which  excited 
the  most  interest  was  a  Fuchsia  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Son,  of  Exeter,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  W. 
Lobb,  near  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  which  was  awarded  a 
Large  Silver  Medal.  It  proves  to  be  a  curious  and 
rather  handsome  species,  entirely  new  to  gardens,  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  long  rosy  pink  tubes,  of  about 
4  inches  in  length.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  petals, 
and  therefore  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  confined  to  the 
calyx  alone.  Along  with  it  was  a  small  plant  in  a 
5-iuch  rot,  having  three  flowers,  which  were  brighter 
coloured  than  those  on  the  larger  plant,  (whose  blos- 
soms, although  tolerably  high  coloured  considering  the 
season,  were  perhaps  somen  hat  wanting  in  this  respect), 
and  which  gave  promise  that  its  appearance  might  yet 
become  more  attractive  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  it,  for  we  know  that  circumstances  of  an  obscure 
kind  often  affect  plants  in  this  respect ;  an  instance  of 
which  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  in  the  shape  of 
Gloxinia  Cartoni  from  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of 
Isleworth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  G.  Cartoni,  as 
grown  at  Syon,  possesses  two  distinct  colours  (rose  and 
w-hite),  which  nicely  contrast  with  one  auother  ;  but  in 
Mr.  Beck's  plant  the  white  was  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  the  red.  although  the  latter  plant  was  raised  from  a 
portion  of  the  original  specimen,  and  had  received  simi- 
lar treatment  to  those  at  Syon,  thus  presenting  a  curious 
fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  investigate  such  things.  Along  with 
this,  Mr.  Dobson  also  sent  two  seedling  Gloxinias,  and 
most  beautiful  cut  specimens  of  his  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums of  18-14  and '45.  Of  greenhouse  plants,  J.  Allnutt, 
Esq.,  sent  an  enormous  bush  of  Corroea  rosea,  another 
of  Epacris  grandiflora,  and  a  famous  Erica  propendens : 
a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  Banksian  Medal 
was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  of  Clapham, 
for  a  very  large  Erica  favoides  elegaus,  measuring  at 
least  5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  breadth.  It  was 
a  finely  grown  specimen,  exhibiting,  in  a  striking  de- 
gree, what  can  be  done  with  such  things  under  skilful 
management.  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  .0  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
sent  a  splendid  plant  of  the  Indian  Phaius  Wallichii, 
with  seven  flower-stems  of  about  5  feet  in  height, 
rising  from  among  the  widely-spreading  dark-green 
foliage  :  two  plants  of  the  rare  and  delicate  Phalcenopsis 
amabilis,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  in  blojui  for 
these  six  weeks  ;  Ardisia  paniculata  ;  Pultenaea  subum- 
bellata  ;  and  two  Azaleas,  named  Decora  and  Minerva, 
both  good,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  being  covered 
with  large  bright-red,  well. formed  blossoms  :  a 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded A  small  group  of  Or- 
chids rciine  from  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq., 
consisting  of  Burlingtonia  rigida,  a  rare  species  ;  Cce'.o- 
gyne  ochracea  ;  the  showy  Cattleya  Skinneri :  and  Epi- 
dendi-um  selligerum. — Mr.  Glendiuning,  of  Ciiiswick, 
was  awarded  a  certificate  for  two  pretty  plants  of  Keu- 
nedya  coccinea,  in  fine  bloom. — Several  groups  of  seed- 
ling Cinerarias  were  pr.  duced.  Perhaps  the  finest  of 
these  was  that  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  St.  John'swood, 
who  sent  four  sorts,  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  habit 
and  large  spreading  heads  of  bloom  ;  thev  were  named 
Royal  crimson,  Royal  purple.  Isabella, and  Beauty  of  St. 
John's-wood.  A  certificate  was  awarded, — Other  seed- 
ling Cinerarias  came  from  Mr.  Best,  of  Reading,  and  from 
Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  all  of  them  exhibiting  some 
improvement  on  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation. — From 
the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon, 
were  cut  specimens  of  two  seedling  Rhododendrons, 
which  were  mentioned  to  have  been  crosses  from  ar- 
boreum,  and  were  stated  to  be  perfectly  hardy. — Of 
Frcit,  Mr.  Hutchison,  gr.  to  E.  I.  Shirley,  Esq.,  sent 
from  Warwickshire  specimens  of  early  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
These  were  mentioned  to  have  been  produced  by  plants 
growing  in  pots  in  a  Pine  stove.  The  plants  were  in- 
troduced into  heat  about  the  26th  of  October,  and  the 
first  fruit  were  gathered  about  the  middle  of  March.  A 
strong  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere  were  maintained 
while  the  plants  were  growing,  and  they  were  syringed 
daily,  which  kept  them  clean  and  free  from  insects.— 
An  excellent  Providence  Pine-apple,  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  weighing  5  lbs.  10  oz.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thornycroft.  It  measured 
10  inches  in  height  and  16  inches  in  circumference  ; 
the  number  of  pips  was  11.  It  was  produced  from  a 
two-year  old  plant,  and  was  a  handsome  specimen  of 
good    cultivation.       A  Certificate  was   awarded   it. — 


Samples  of  Potatoes  just  imported  from  the  Azores 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Hunt.  This 
importation  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  their  use  for  sets, 
the  disease  not  having  yet  appeared  in  these  islands 
These  were,  however,  far  from  being  sound  In  some  of 
them  the  tubers  were  two-thirds  decayed,  and  others 
were  to  appearance  decaying  ;  but  this  might  possibly 
have  arisen  from  overheating  or  from  bruises  received 
in  their  passage  to  this  country,  and  it  would  re- , 
quire  the  test  of  experience  to  prove  whether  they  ; 
are  entirely  free  from  the  prevailing  disease  or  not.  | 
Along  with  them  was  a  sample  of  Maize,  said  to  be  an 
early  and  productive  sort. —  Of  miscellaneous  objects 
was  a  model  of  the  Belgian  window  garden,  of  which  an 
account  with  a  cut  appeared  at  p.  203.  This  was  sent 
by  A.  Cruckshanks,  Esq.,  of  Boulogue.  Another  object 
of  importance  in  a  gardening  poiut  of  view,  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  chemical  preparation  for  writing  on  zinc.  , 
This  was  a  yellow  fluid,  which  appeared  colourless 
when  first  applied  to  the  zinc,  but  speedily  became 
black,  and  was  mentioned  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
weather.  The  writing  could  be  easily  removed  at  any  ■, 
time  when  desirable,  by  rubbing  the  label  briskly  for  a  ; 
short  time  with  sand-paper — thus  allowing  the  zinc  to 
be  used  again  if  required.  Specimens  of  labels  written 
on  by  this  fluid  were  produced  by  the  inventors, 
Messrs.  Burrows  and  Thorns,  Strand,  London.  They 
looked  well,  and  the  discovery  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  useful  to  gardeners,  as  hitherto  we  have  had 
no  good  ink  for  this  purpose.  From  the  garden  of 
the  Society  were  Hippeastrum  Johusoni,  Coburgia  in- 
carnata,  a  stove  bulb  recently  sent  from  Peru  by  Mr. 
Hartweg,  having  a  strong  stem  of  about  2  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  drooping  red  flowers ; 
Maxillaria  suaveulens,  somewhat  resembling  M.  aro- 
matica,  and,  like  it,  possessing  an  agreeable  perfume;  the 
pretty  little  Leptotes  bicolor ;  a  red  Indian  Azalea  ; 
Coronilla  juncea,  an  almost  leafless  cold  greenhouse 
plant,  Genista  hispauica,  and  several  Cinerarias.  From 
the  same  collection  was  also  a  pretty  little  new  Hima- 
layan Primula,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  denticulata,  and 
possessing  a  very  agreeable  fragrance.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  hardy,  but  from  its  only  having  been  re- 
cently received,  this  had  not,  however,  been  directly 
proved.  It  was  named  P.  involucrata,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned that  there  are  several  varieties  of  it  in  the  Gar- 
dens. Along  with  it  was  a  specimen  of  Habrothamnus 
fasciculatus,  cut  from  a  plant  in  the  large  conservatory, 
where  it  is  now  blooming  beautifully.  Indeed,  the  spe- 
cimen exhibited  fully  realised  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  beauty  of  this  noble  shrub,  equalling  in  colour  and 
profusion  of  flowers  the  representation  of  it  in  the  So- 
ciety's "  Transactions."  Many  have  fiiled  to  grow  it  to 
this  perfection  ;  these  failures  may,  however,  be 
referable  t©  two  causes — firs',  to  the  plant  not  being 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  at  all,  but  Cestrum  ro- 
senm,  or  some  spurious  variety  ;  and,  second,  to  its 
having  been  grown  with  too  much  care.  It  will  not 
stand  much  heat  ;  a  cold  greenhouse,  free  from  damp,- 
suits  it  best,  and  from  its  blooming  at  this  season,  when 
every  itinerant  blossom  is  a  desideratum,  it  may  possibly 
yet  turn  out  to  be  an  invaluable  plant  for  the  con- 
servative wall.  The  following  seeds  were  distributed 
among  such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive  them,  viz., 
Amaranthus  albus,  or  white-stemmed  Amaranth,  a 
tender  plant,'  whose  leaves  are  used  as  Spinach,  and  the 
stems  as  Asparagus ;  Amaranthus  oleraceus  ;  the 
Shanghai  Han-Tsi  ;  also  a  new  tender  vegetable  used 
as  Spinach  ;  the  Hoo-sung  or  Oo-sung,  from  Shanghai, 
likewise  employed  for  culinary  purposes,  the  succulent 
stem  divested  of  the  outside  rind  being  the  part  eaten  ; 
and  Leg»e's  Walcheren  Broccoli,  represented  to  be 
an  excellent  sort,  and  said  to  be  as  white  as  a 
Cauliflower. 


animals,  he  had  found  certain  characters  peculiar  to 
each  great  class  by  which  a  bone  of  one  class  could  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  another.  He  then  briefly  de- 
scribed certain  characters  which  were  present  in  all 
bones,  and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  each  class, 
viz.,  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  bone  cells  with  their 
little  tubes  (vanaticuli)  proceeding  from  them,  and  he 
applied  the  characters  derived  from  the  bone  cells  to 
the  determination  of  the  class  of  rnimals  to  which  any 
minute  fragments  may  have  belonged,  for  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  bone  cells  were  smallest  in  birds,  a  little 
larger  in  mammals,  and  largest  of  all  in  the  reptiles  ; 
the  bone  cells  of  fishes  were  remarkable  for  their  being 
so  unlike  either  of  the  three  preceding  classes,  that, 
having  been  once  seen,  they  could  not  easily  be  mis- 
taken. The  author  then  noticed  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  bone  cells  and  blood  corpuscles  of  the  same 
animal,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that,  however  dif- 
ferent the  size  of  animals  of  the  same  class  may  be,  the 
bone  cells  did  not  vary  according  to  the  difference  in 
size  ;  thus  the  mighty  Iguanodou,  some  scores  of  feet  in 
length,  had  no  larger  bone  cells  than  the  lowliest  lizard 
which  we  trample  under  our  feet  ;  nor  the  horse  or  the 
ox  than  the  smallest  of  our  quadrupeds — the  mouse. 

xicbictus. 

Vegetable  Substances  Usfd  for  the  Food  of  Man. 
Vol.  I.  12mo.  Knight. 
This  little  volume  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  valuable 
series  of  cheap  books,  to  which  we  wish  that  their  sub- 
jects would  allow  us  to  call  attention  more  frequently. 
The  substance  of  it  was  published  some  years  ago  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use'ul  Knowledge  ;  but 
Dr.  Lankester,  who  has  now  edited  it,  has  greatly  im- 
proved it,  and  given  it  the  advantage  of  a  scientific  re- 
vision, which  it  much  wanted. 

But  the  book  is  not  ouly  in  itself  useful ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly well  timed,  now  that  everybody  is  thinking 
what  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  Here 
we  have  all  the  material  facts  connected  with  Cereal 
plants,  Buckwheat,  Maize,  Pulse,  Polatoes,  Cassava, 
Arrow-root,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Spinach,  &c. 
Such  a  work,  like  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Bartletl's  pam- 
phlet "  On  Maize,"  cannot  be  too  extensively  distri- 
buted. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
April  ~. — E.  Forstek,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  H.  Brain, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Collese  of  Sidney,  and  C.  C. 
Corsellis,  M.D.,  were  elected  Fellows.- — A  small  packet 
of  Arctic  plants,  collected  by  Sir  E.  Parry,  70  species 
of  Myrtacese  and  Leguminosse,  collected  chiefly  in  New 
South  Wales  by  Mr.  Brain,  were  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich. — N.  B.  Ward,  Esq..  exhibited  a 
wax  model  of  Richea  macrophyila,  from  Van  Dieaan's 

Land Mr.  Jeuner  exhibited  in  the  microscope  of  the 

Society,  specimens  of  the  Desmidiese A  note  on  the 

generation  of  Aphides  was  read  by  G.  Newport,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  The  author  confirmed  the  observations  of 
Leuwenhoek,  Bonnet, "and  others,  that  the  female  Aphis 
produces  at  one  time  ova,  and  at  another  time  living 
young.  The  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  due  to 
a  lengthened  period  of  gestation,  the  author  promised 
to  investigate  further.— A  portion  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton's  commentary  on  "  Rheede's  Hortus  Malaba- 
ricus  "  was  read.  The  plants,  which  were  the  subject 
of  criticism,  belonged  to  the  natural  order  Cueurbi- 
taceae.  The  species  referred  to  belonged  to  the  modern 
genera,  Momordica,  Colocyothis,  and  Cucumis. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
March  IS. — A  paper  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  inti- 
mate  structure   of  bone   in  the   four  great  classes  of 
animals,  viz.,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  with  | 
some  remarks  on  the  great  value  of  the  knowledge  of 
such  structures  in  classifying  minute  fragments  of  fossil 
organic  remains,  was  read.    After  alluding  to  the  highly 
important  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Owen,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  in  determining  the  affiuities  of  extinct 
i  animals,  by  means  of  their  teeth,  the  author  went  on  to 
1  state  that,  having  for  some  time  paid  considerable  atten 
tion  to  the  structure  of  hone  in  the  four  great  clashes  of 


Garden  Memoranda. 

System  Park,  the  Residence  of  Sir  J.  C.  Thorold, 
Bart. — A  very  large  specimen  of  Glycine  sinensis  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  spacious  conservatory  here.  It  has 
more  than  5S00  bunches  of  flowers  on  it ;  each  bunch, 
or  raceme,  being  from  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  and 
composed  of  from  50  to  60  flowers.  It  was  planted 
about  19  years  ago,  the  roots  having  the  full  range  of 
the  border.  The  plant  is  coiled  many  times  round  one 
of  the  columns  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  where  it  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  which  are  thickly  studded  with 
lateral-flowering  spurs.  The  main  branches  are  so 
arranged  as  to  cover  an  .area  of  6800  square  f.-et,  and 
are  suspended  in  festocits  at  various  heights  from  1  foot 
to  1 0  feet  from  the  glass  roof.  The  pendent  racemes 
of  delicate  purple  and  lilac  flowers,  hanging  over  the 
dark-green  foliage  of  Camellias  and  other  plants,  present 
a  striking  display  of  floral  beauty  not  often  to  be  met 
with,  while  the  delicious  fragrance  which  it  diffuses 
through  the  rooms  attached  to  the  conservatory  renders 
it  a  most  desirable  climber  for  such  a  situation.  The 
main  stem,  at  12  inches  above  the  ground,  measures 
36  inches  in  circumference.  This  noble  climber  will 
no  doubt  again  be,  as  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  a 
mass  of  beauty  in  July  and  August. —  J.  S.,  April  7. 

Saiscelianeous. 

Som?  Speciss  of  Rhus  not  Poisonous The  somewhat 

viscid  berries  of  Rhus  trifoliolata,  Nuttall,  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians  and  hunters.  They  have  an  agreeable  sour 
taste,  a  little  aromatic,  much  like  those  of  Rhus  aroma- 
tica,  Pursh.  The  shrub  grows  ftom  6  to  8  feet  high. — 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany. 

The  Black  Pine  Beetle.  (Ht/lurgns  phvperda). — 
If  a  small  portion  of  sulphur  is  dusted  over  the  young 
shoots  of  Piue-trees  infested  with  this  insect,  it  prevents 
the  beetle  from  eating  the  centre  out  of  the  young 
shoots ;  but  it  requires  to  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  in  the  season,  particularly  after  heavy  rain.  It 
preserves  the  young  shoots  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Hylurgus  without  in  the  least  injuring  them. — Journal 
3/  the  Horticultural  Secret//. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
(For  the  ensuing  IVeek.j 
COXSERYATOIUES,  STOVE,  A-e. 
Weeds  are  very  unsightly  objects  in  a  garden.  At  this 
period  they  will  begin  to  start  w  ilh  renewed  vigour,  and 
the  very  best  and  most  economical  policy  is  to  keep  them, 
under  in  due  time.  The  hoe  is  commonly  emploved  for 
this  purpose,  but  considerable  experience  has  showume 
that  the  spade  for  general  purposes,  especially  in  a 
damp  season,  is  preferable.  A  slight  pointing  in  before 
the  weeds  have  attained  the  seeding  point  is  exceed- 
ingly efficient  as  a  cleaning  process  ;  and,  moreover, 
tends  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  both  the 
present  and  succeeding  crops.  There  should  be 
no  stint  of  labour,  at  this  period  especially  ;  an  extra 
labourer  or  two  will  frequently  be  found  as  profitable  to 
the  employer  as  to  the  employed.  Conservatory. — Trim- 
ming and  dressing,  as  well  as  constantly  exchanging,  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day  here.  Observe  great  modera- 
tion in  the  heat,  and  dispense  with  fires  as  much  as 
possible.  Stove  Plants  and  Orchids. — Some  of  the 
stove  plants  will  now  require  liberal  shifts  and  liberal 
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the  object,  be  sure  to  use  liquid  manure,  according  to 
the  directions  laid  down  previously,  viz.,  moderate  in 
strength,  and  as  clear  as  -wine  if  possible.  Imported 
Orchids  should  have  a  mild  yet  constantly  moist  atmo- 
sphere for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  begin  to  grow.  No 
water  should  be  applied  to  them  until  that  period,  and 
then  with  moderation.  They  will  fill  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  by  atmospheric  moisture  alone,  and  all  ex- 
citement otherwise  will  be  at  the  expeuse  of  the  energies 
of  the  plant.  Get  other  Orchids  into  rapid  growth  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  a  long  autumn  to  ripen 
their  bulbs— a  most  essential  point  with  most  of  them. 
Mixed  Greenhouse.— The  leading  shoots  of  Epacrises 
Chorozemas,  Corrasas,  Heaths,  with  many  other  choice 
plants,  which  produce  the  best  effect  in  a  bushy 
condition,  should  be  frequently  pinched  or  stopped, 
in  order  to  foim  good  specimens  ;  also  those  of  Calceo- 
larias, Verbenas,  and  other  young  stock,  intended 
either  for  decorating  the  flower-beds  or  for  succession 
Give  liberal  shifts,  when  necessary,  to 
and,   above   all   things,   secure   effi- 


worm  daily.    .  Thin   pieces  of  Potatoes   ought  to  be  in-;      one  t,eir,,r  deciduous,  the  other  evergreen.    If  Deodars  are  to 

'    ■     De  worked,  it  should  be  on  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon;  but  why 

work  them  when  seed  can  be  so  easily  obtained  from  India 


in    pot 

specimen   plants, 

cieut  drainage  ;  with  the  constant  use  of  turfy 
soils  weak  and  clear  liquid  manure  should  be  used 
constantly  at  this  period.  Cold  Pits  or  Frames.— That 
portion  of  the  structure  which  is  not  filled  with  young 
stock,  may  now  be  very  usefully  occupied  with  some  of 
the  hard-wooded  tribes  of  the  conservatory,  or  mixed 
greenhouse,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  free  and  healthy 
growth  in  the  rising  generation,  and  to  afford  choice 
specimens  abundance  of  room. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Montseirats,  or  Jamaicas,  intended  for  fruit- 
iu°-  next  autumn,  and  through  the  following  winter,  will 
soon  begin  to  show  ;  these  are  easily  injured  by  over- 
watering,  especially  if  not  in  a  very  high  temperature. 
They  will,  however,  now  require  a  little,  which  should 
be  enriched  with  good  but  clear  liquid  manure.  See 
that  their  bottom  heat  does  not  decline  any  at  this 
period,  but  maintain  it  steadfastly  at  80Q  or  85°  ;  to  this 
end  frequently  introduce  a  little  new  tan  between  their 
stems,  rather  endeavouring  to  carry  the  bottom-heat  to 
a  higher  level  than  to  augment  the  amount  in  any  par- 
ticular degree.  Vineries. — Attend  to  disbudding  the 
late  Vines,  which  will  be  now  breaking  ;  see  that  all  is 
right  at  the  root  as  to  superfluous  water,  &c.  A  tar- 
paulin would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  draw  on  the  bor- 
ders during  heavy  rains,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  which  to  the  Vine  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  under- 
rated by  the  public,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  Peach- 
houses,  as  before.  Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Do  not  let 
the  advancing  season  lull  you  into  a  belief  that  linings 
may  be  neglected.  In  so  fitful  a  climate  as  that  of  Bri- 
tain, they  will  bear  slight  renewals  through  most  of  the 
summer,  provided  fine  fruit  be  the  object.  Stop  often 
the  young  shoots,  at  every  second  eye,  of  your  Cucum- 
bers. But  after  once  stopping  in  the  seedling  state, 
suffer  the  Melon  leaders  to  stretch  nearly  to  the  side 
of  the  pit  or  frame  before  stopping  them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Scarlet  Runners,  and  an  early  crop  of  French  Beans, 
should  now  be  sowd.  The  ground  for  the  Runners 
should  be  well  manured,  and  deeply  dug  ;  and  the  shoots 
when  about  5  feet  high,  should  be  constantly  stopped. 
This  will  save  the  necessity  of  using  unwieldy  sticks, 
and  will  secure  a  succession.  The  first  Kidney  Beans  will 
be  as  well  raised  in  a  hothouse  or  frame,  and  trans- 
planted. They  however  must  be  gradually  hardened 
before  transplanting.  Nasturtiums  may  now  be 
sown,  as  also  an  early  sowing  of  Gherkins.  These 
may  be  raised  as  recommended  for  the  Kidney  Beans. 
Sow  also  a  little  early  Red  Beet,  Scorzonera,  and 
Salsafy.  The  Globe  Artichokes  should  now  be  dressed  : 
remove  a  little  soil,  and  pull  away  all  the  plants  but  about 
four  or  five,  and  fill  up  with  a  dressing  of  rich  manure 
instead  of  the  soil.  A  row  transplanted  now  in  very 
rich  soil  will  succeed  the  main  crops,  if  well  watered 
and  attended  to,  Box-edgings  should  be  clipped  imme- 
diately, if  not  already  done.  Orcharding.— Attend  to 
former  directions  ;  I  doubt  this  will  prove  a  bad  fruit 
year.  The  snow  has  lain  here  3  inches  thick  for  the 
last  day  or  two. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
If  no  scheme  lias  been  formed  for  the  disposition  of 
the  gay  mass  flowers,  it  should  be  done  forthwith,  in 
order  that  sufficient  stock  may  he  got  together  without 
delay.  Not  a  moment's  time  should  be  lost  in  propa- 
gating extra  things  for  these  purposes.  Choice  Car- 
nations, if  at  hand,  should  be  turned  out  in  beds  or 
borders.  Three  in  a  group,  in  rich  soil,  produce  a 
bold  and  gay  effect.  The  Mimulus  family  should  be 
now  transplanted  in  fresh  patches  in  moist  soil,  not 
forgetting  that  popular  flower,  the  Musk  ;  the  latter 
should  be  removed  in  dense  patches. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  present  season  has 
hitherto  been  the  most  unpropitious  known  for  many 
years,  for  the  culture  of  this  department  of  the  amateur's 
care.  Many  complaints  from  various  extensive  Tulip 
growers  attest  the  prevalence  of  canker  in  a  serious 
degree  amongst  their  collections.  As  the  stems  elon- 
gate, it  will  be  necessary  to  support  them  by  introducing 
neat  sticks  into  the  bed,  to  which  metallic  wire  may  be 
attached  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  each  piece  of 
wire  (four  to  every  stick)  may  encircle  the  stem  of  a 
Tulip,  thus  holding  it  perfectly  safe  from  the  effect  of 
wind,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  very  neat  appearance 
to  the  bed.  Protect  and  shelter  from  prevailing  winds 
and  hailstorms  as  usual.  Pinks. — The  beds  must  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  Bmall  sticks  may  be  put  to 
the  plants  ;  it  is  better  done  now  than  when  they  are 


further  advanced.  I  am  growing  1UU  pairs,  in  half-peck 
pots,  and  when  this  plan  becomes  more  generally 
adopted,  it  will  doubtless  give  great  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  bloomed  for  exhibition.  Ranun- 
culuses, in  spite  of  the  cold  weather  which  has  lately 
occurred,  are  making  progress.  Cover  the  beds  with 
mats  from  excessive  rain,  as  well  aa  on  frosty  nights,  j 
Carnations  and  Picotees.— Examine  the  traps  for  wire- 

aily.  i  Thin  pieci 
serted  in  each  pot  where  tfifere  is  tfriy  fear  of  danger 
from  these  destructive  insects.  Pansies  ought  to  be 
covered  as  recommended  for  Ranunculuses  ;  and  if  the 
cultivator  will  look  his  bed  over  about  9  or  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  a  candle  and  lanthorn,  he  will  not 
lose  his  labour,  for  at  this  time  snails  and  other  vermin 
are  hard  at  work  with  his  collection.  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses,  where  intended  for  show,  must  not  have 
water  over-head  ;  and  in  this  showery  weather  take  care 
that  no  drip  falls  on  the  plants. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
The  cottager  should  at  all  times  pay  considerable 
attention  to  mixed  crops  ;  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way.  Many  valuable  articles  have  appeared 
lately  on  that  head,  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  but  they 
have  all,  I  think,  omitted  to  lay  stress  on  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  an  important  point  in  the  affair.  No  crop 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  allowed  to  shade  the  Potato. 
There  can  be  little  gained  by  this,  and  probably  much 
lost.  This  plant  requires,  on  the  average  of  summers, 
all  the  light  our  murky  skies  afford.  Regarding 
Onions,  also,  the  same  may  he  safely  asserted.  The 
cottager  should  however  always  grow  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  broad  Beans,  and  should  never  allow  them 
to  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  by  themselves.  Sucli  crops 
as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Swedes,  Turnips,  and  all  the  Bras- 
sica,  or  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  family,  will  not  only  bear 
a  slight  shading,  but,  in  the  average  of  English  sum- 
mers, will  enjoy  it,  provided  the  mixture  is  judiciously 
arranged  for  soiling,  gathering,  &c. 

FORESTING.  .     . 

The  barking  season  will  be  at  hand  soon,  and  it  is 
time  to  think  of  marking  the  trees  intended  for  this 
purpose.  Sufficient  labourers  should  also  be  at  hand  to 
carry  these  matters  out  speedily.  There  seems  a  like- 
lihood of  much  rain  at  present :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  water-courses  have  received  proper  attention. 


Cements—  ^tiion— The  proportions  of  sharp  sand  and  lime  are 
the  same  as  in  making  mortar  with  other  materials  ;  your 
bricklayer  understands  that.  You  interpret  the  meaning  of 
"sharo  sand"  correctly  ;  it  is  sand  deprived  by  washing  of 
all  its  minute  muddy  particles.  Burning  will  not  do  it  any 
good.  The  Romans  are  believed  to  have  made  their  mortar 
with  hot  water,  and  to  have  applied  it  hot. 

Conifees— J  Holmes— We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  spe- 
cimens of  dying  Deodars  ;  although  we  never  happen  to  have 
seen  any  in  the  same  state.  It  has  always  been  our  opinion 
that  the  L'arch  is  a  very  improper  stock  for  the  Deodar-  ' 
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Cbiticisji— Harlow— Very  many  thanks.  We  should  be  much 
grieved  if  we  thought  your  remarks  quite  applicable  ;  but 
upon  looking  back,  we  do  not  succeed  in  discovering  to  what 
you  allude.  The  answer  at  p.  22G  does  not  strike  us  as  it 
seems  to  strike  you.  Since  you  have  been  so  very  good- 
natured  as  to  make  some  general  remarks,  would  you  give 
yourself  a  little  further  trouble,  and  point  out  cases  specifi- 
cally '  You  could  not  do  us  a  greater  favour. 
Heating— Cs  Ne— With  sawdust  and  cinders  resting  upon  the 
slate  of  a  close-jointed  tank,  they  must  necessarily  become 
very  dry,  an  evil  only  to  be  overcome  by  constant  watering. 
It  is  always  better  to  keep  the  plunging  material  off  the 
tanks,  unless  they  are  covered  in  with  some  porous  substance, 

which  slate  is  riot. Alpha—  As  the  walls  of  your  Cucumber 

pit  are  of  turf,  you  will  probably  be  obliged  to  place  your 
fermenting  dung  in  the  inside.  In  doing  so,  tread  it  well 
down  ;  when  firm  and  cooled  down,  put  on  it  the  usual 
depth  of  mould,  and  plant  on  a  hillock  in  the  middle  of  each 
liEht.— The  mouse-trap  rests  on  a  box  of  earthenware  or 
wood,  containing  water ;  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  in  the  runs  of  the  mice  ;  consequently,  when 
mousie  runs  on  the  platform  it  tips  him  over  into  the  watery 
abyss  beneath.  If  properly  managed  it  answers  perfectly. 
Names  of  Plants-./  C  /.— Dendrobium  aduncum.  The  true 
Moss  Roses  will  all  force  very  well ;  but  as  they  are  all  in- 
ferior to  the  old  sort,  so  are  they  all  less  worthy  of  being 

coaxed  into    premature    bloom. i'atroa—l he  Umbrella 

Pine  is  probably  the  Stone  Pine,  Pinus  Pinea.  It  so  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  will'  grow  in  any  soil.    It  does  not,  however  often 

gain  its  fine  Italian  Umbrella  form  in  this  climate. -fc  I— 

It  is  Cupheapubiflora;  the  first  name  was  left  by  an  over- 
sight.    The  miscellaneous  matter  is  discontinued. 1  I  — 

One  of  the  many  varieties  of  Viola  canina.§ 
Peach  Teees— A  N—  Peach  trees  ought  not  to  be  divested  of 
their  foliage  in  autumn  by  force.    A  light  broom  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  leaves  will  separate  by  its  touch,  in 
order  to  expose  and  form  the  shoots.    Those  received  were 
blotched  at  every  eye  ;  and  all  such  shoots  ought  to  have  been 
cut  out  in  pruning,  which,  in  the  case  of  Peach  trees,  in 
houses  more  especially,  ought  certainly  to  be  done  in  autumn. 
Probably  the  border  has  been  too  richly  manured.ll 
PoTATOEs-JiTiS-Yours  appears  to  be  the  Golden  Peruvian 
Potato.    It  is  valuable  to  you  now,  although  this  variety  has 
not  formerly  found  much  favour  in  England.     I  he  best  way 
to  treat  it  will  be  to  raise  seedlings  from  it,  in  order  to  mi- 
prove  its  quality.  ., 
Rhododendeons-P  T  O-Mix  their  seed  with  a  little  silvei 
sand  ;  sow  it  on  peat  in  a  garden  pan,  and  place  it  m  shade 
in  an  exhausted  Cucumber  bed   or  pit  slightly    warmed. 
Keep  away  weeds,  but  do  not  disturb  the  Moss  that  may 
spring  up.    Anti-corrosion  paint  will  produce  the  appearance 
of  Portland   stone.    We  regret  our  inability  to  answer  the 
other  questions  ;  thev  are  not  horticultural. 
Strawberries— PO— Your  Strawberries  planted  last  August  in 
well-trenched  and  manured  soil  may  not  produce  much  this 
season,  but  by  allowing  them  to  remain  there  is  every  chance 
of  their  doing  well  next  year.     Owing,  probably,  to  the  cold 
wet  season,  plants  taken  up  for  forcing  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  produced  foliage. II 
Timber — J  T—  Mere  immersion  in  lime  water 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  in  the  pyrolignite  of  ir 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  17;b, 
184t-therro.71';  and  the  lowest  on  the  13ih,  1813— therm.  W. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
The  Third  Edition  of  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALENDAR 
being  exhausted,  a  New  Edition  is  preparing,  and  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days.  . 

AsrAEAGDS— JXB— Stable  manure  is  unnecessary,  provided 
your  soil  is  light  and  free  ;  in  that  case,  any  other  manure 
will  do  as  well.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  guano.  We 
advise  you  to  apply  the  latter  in  mixture  with  water,  when 
the  Asparagus  is  beginning  to  form  its  summer  shoots,  and 
to  continue  to  dose  it  at  intervals  through  the  summer- 
provided  your  soil  is  not  clay. 
Books— Hortus  Junius—  The  latest  and  most  complete  catalogue 

of  garden  plants  is  Mr.  Don's,  rev.  at  p.  402, 1845. Aleph— 

"  School  Botany"  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
British  plants  ;  and  afterwards  plants  may  be  made  out  by 
Lindley's  "  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,"  or  "Babington's 
Manual,"  or  Tlooker's  "  British  Flora,"  the  last  edition.  No 
books  of  the  kind  are  intelligible  till  the  rudiments  of  botany 
are  mastered,  and  they  are  taught  by  the  "  School  Botany." 
The  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"  is  a  work  applied  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  plants  of  all  couutries.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  1844  and  1845  may  be  had,  price  30s.  each,  but  not  without 
the  Newspaper. Alpha— "  School  Botany  "  is  itself  as  ele- 
mentary as  any  book  can  be  made  usefully. H  F—  The 

plants  used  to  illustrate  "  School  Botany"  are  the  very  com- 
monest in  ail  places.  It  will  be  convenient  to  you  to  remem- 
ber the   names  ;  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  provided  your 

memory  will  retain  the  facts. S—  There  is  no  difficulty 

in  learning  the  system  of  Linnams,  if  you  think  it  worth 
while  so  to  occupy  yourself.  Any  old  introduction  to 
botaay  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it ;  "  Lee's  Botany,"  or  "  Smith's 
Botany,"  which  may  often  be  bought  on  bookstalls  for  a 
shilling  or  two.     It  is  now  neglected  by  men  of  science.     For 

Catalogue  take  Don's,  reviewed  at  p.  402,  vol.  1845. E  L 

—Unless  Paxton's  "Botanical  Dictionary"  will  supply  your 
want,  we  fear  that  English  works  cannot  be  found.  We  have 
nothing  like  a  complete  botanical  glossary  in  this  country. 
De  Candolle's  "  Theorie  elementaire,"  or  Lecoq's  "  JAction- 
naire  de  la  Hotanique,"  would  probably  give  you  the  desired 
information.     It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Lindley  has  such  a 

work  in  preparation. .4— Macintosh's  "Flower  Garden,":): 

Capeifolium— A  Lady— We.  suspect  that  want  of  sun  is  the 
chief  cause  of  your  Tuscan  Honeysuckle  not  flowering ; 
besides  which,  or  in  consequence  of  which,  it  grows  too  fast, 
and  runs  to  wood.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  too  strong.  The  light 
soil  of  a  wood  is  what  it  prefers.  Daphne  odora  is  not 
hardy  ;  it  ivill  not  live  where  Fuchsias  survive. 


to  preserve  timber,  but  with  very  little  real  advantage.  The 
best  way  is  to  season  it  well.  Even  Kyan's  process  (a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate)  has  generally  proved  a  failure, 
unless  the  fluid  was  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The 
points  of  a  fancy  Calceolaria  are  fully  pointed  out  at  p.  814, 
1841.  It  is  not  found  advantageous  to  use  strong  manure 
for  Pelargoniums.  .  . 

Misc— H  T  S—  One  man  constant,  and  two  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer i  but  by  having  one  man  constant  and  occasionally  em- 
ploving  such  extra  hands  as  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
work  well  forwarded,  a  less  expense  will  be  incurred  than  by 
constantly  keeping  two  in  summer,  whilst  the  cropping  will 

be  done  at  proper  seasons.  || Cartmcf— All  wood  cut  down 

when  out  of  sap  is  more  durable.  But  in  your  case,  as  the 
Oak  timber  is  to  be  employed  for  in-door  work,  we  would  not 
advise  you  to  sacrifice  the  bark.  All  you  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  season  it  thoroughly  after  it  is  stripped,  and  to 
take  care  that  it  is  thoroughly  dried  when  converted  into 

plank. J  C—  Why  write  uncivil  letters  ?    Do  you  imagine 

the  cause,  your  cause,  or  any  cause,  will  be  served  by  so 

doiii"  ?    If  you  think  so,  you  are  mistaken. B  S—  Sow 

Fern-seed  on  peat,  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  it  without 
touching,  and  keep  it  in  the  shade.  But  they  are  more  gene- 
rally propagated  by  offsets. 67  S  T—  We  really  cannot 

oblige  you.  Private  correspondence  is  impossible  :  besides, 
such  information  as  you  ask  for  is  furnished  by  plenty  of 
cheap  books.    You  should  study  "  School  Botany,"  or  some 

such  work. D  B  B— The  absence  of  flower-buds  from  the 

shoots  made  last  year  by  Rhododendrons  is  a  universal  com- 
plaint. We  do  not  attribute  your  failure  to  your  soil,  but  to 
the  wet,  gloomy  autumn  of  1845.  If  they  form  wood  they  must 

form  flowers,  if  there  is  sunlight  and  warmth  enough. 1 

O  W—  You  had  better  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Gardeners 

Benevolent  Institution, 'J7,Farringdon-street4 AB— Much 

obliged,  but  we  are  supplied  with  the  Numbers.  Your 
Azaleas  have,  no  doubt,  been  injured  at  the  roots,  from 
being  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  afterwards  over 
watered,  which  causes  their  young  fibres  to  rot.  You  must, 
therefore,  reduce  the  soil  about  the  roots  rather  freely,  and 
repot  them  who  in  very  light  sandy  peat;  place  them  in  a 
close  pit  in  a  gentle  moist  heat  for  about  10  days,  and  shade 
durin"  bright  sunshine  ;  afterwards  harden  them  by  gradual 
exposure,  and  finally,  treat  them  in  the  ordinary  way  Your 
compost  is  too  heavy,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  Azaleas  in 

pots  If Sigma— Kalmia  latifolia  may  be  increased  by  layers 

or  seeds.     It  likes  a  light  peaty  soil.}: C  R— It  is  impossible 

to  give  definite  answers  to  such  questions  as  yours.  We 
should  think,  however,  that  your  two  Asparagus  beds,  5  feet 
in  width  by  22  in  length,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  tair 
supply  for  a  f:imily  of  four  during  the  season.  Youhad  better 
add,  at  least,  another  of  the  same  s:ze4 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
CiNERAKlAS-J-irX-Your  seedling  is  a  large  flower,  showy, 
and  good  in  colour,  but  it  is  deficient  in  form— the  petals 
bcin«'long  and  narrow  give  it  a  loose  and  starry  appear- 
ance""  ./  IK— Of  your  HowersNo.  1  is  common,  and  poor  in 

colour  ■  2  and  4  are  both  good  in  colour,  and  compact  in 
form  ;  3  is  pretty,  but.  there  arc  several  better  flowers  in  cul- 
tivation similar  to  it." 
Epacius—  Y-We  like  the  colour  of  your  seedling,  but  the 

flowers  are  too  small."  ,  .  , 

Pansies—  W  S— Your  seedling  is  a  fair  border  variety,  it  is, 
however,  not  equal  in  substance,  precision  of  form,  and 
marking,  to  the  prize  flowers  of  the  present  tune.1- 
Veebenas— A  if— The  chief  merit  of  your  seedling  consists  in 
the  fine  head  of  bloom  which  it  forms— it  appears  to  want 
novelty  of  colour  j  we  have  seen  several  similar  to  it.* 
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DRAINING  TILES  AXD  TirES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  MiSixc  and  Bstixg  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  bavins:  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
ereet  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  ErrEcr  with  Economy,  as  ules  can 
be  made  readv  for  BUKXIKS  at  all  seasons  ;  genentUj  from  'en 
to  thirrv  hoars,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  day.  To  oe 
seen  at'  Alperton.  Acton."  Middlesex ;  Mr  Howe.  Engineer. 
119  Great  Guildl'ord-st..  Soutbwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Reient-street.  London.  Particulars  may  fce  had  from  John 
AiNSL'.s,  Alperton,  Acton.  Middlesex. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-srreet, 
London,  and  IT.  New  Park-street.  Soothwart,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOCBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applving  the  Tank  svstemto  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  4c, 
bv  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  anv  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines 
S.  £  Do.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  thev  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  bv'which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  tliose 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  he  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  £  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
In  New  Park-street,  everv  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Baleooies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  ifcc.  Ac, 

Zi)(  agricultural  ©a^ite- 


SATURDAY.  APRIL  11,  lS4ii. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WESK5. 
Thtweut,      April  IS— Africa  iar.il  Imp.So:.  oflreland. 
TcuniUTi        —   3J — Agricultural  Society  >.f  Easlaca. 
Ter.ff.tT,  —    3S — AicricrJ.ural  Imp- Si'O.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETY — E.  Cttffib-'xliEd. 


U 


3— W.  Hereford — B»kt 

Dorking  —  Lcwea  —  Sr. 
P«iers 

S—  B-.3r>!d  sod  WalJiAEi 
:— Wadebrldge 


FARMERS'  CLi  BS. 


April  so—  Roller 

—  3(_RhLn  of  GlUowsy 

—  £: — FlvmptonSE-Maiy— 


Ofr  recommendation  to  the  buyers  of  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  Gcano,  that  they  should  invariably 
place  themselves  in  communication  with  either 
Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  London,  or  Messrs, 
Myees  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  has,  it  seems,  given 
offence  to  some  of  the  London  houses  who  are 
agents  for  the  sale  of  this  article.  It  is  alleged 
that  we  have  recommended  puiehasers  to  buy  only 
direct  from  Messrs.  Gibes  and  Co.,  or  Myfks  and 
Co.  ;  and  we  are  asked  "  why  the  complainants' 
respectabilitv  as  tradesmen,  and  their  guarantee  to 
buvers  should  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
farmer  of  the  quality  being  genuine  :  seeing  also 
that  thev  prefer  deliveries  to  be  made  from  the 
import  warehouses  r" 

Our  answer  is  very  simple.  We  have  not  re- 
commended buyers  to  purchase  exclusively  from 
the  two  importers  :  the  contest  of  our  recom- 
mendation plainly  shows  that  we  had  no  such  mean- 
ins  ;  for  we  expressly  stated  that  the  importers 
would  uot  sell  less  than  30  tons  at  a  time,  and  we 
added  that  we  were  persuaded  fftejf  would  direct 
applicants  to  their  agents,  who  could  be  kelied  ox. 
We  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which 
we  refer  is  one  of  their  agents;  he,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

It  isidle  to  talk  to  the  public  about  the  respecta- 
bilitv of  Messrs.  A.,  B.,  or  C,  placing  them  above 
suspicion.  We  question  the  respectability  of  no 
man.  There  is  not  a  dealer  in  England  who  will 
not  assure  you  that  he  is  the  most  honest  man 
alive  :  and  yet  we  know  that,  somehow  or 
other,  farmers  are  infamously  cheated  by  dealers. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  all  sellers  of  manure 
are  honourable  men,  we  uevertheless  delibe- 
ratelv  repeat  our  advice ;  and  we  again  say  that 
there  is  no  security  for  the  buyer  who  does 
not  purchase  directly  from  the  importers,  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Co.,  or  Myees  and  Co.,  or  from  agents 
pointed  out  by  them.  Peruvian  and  Boliviau 
Guano  is  uot  adulterated  in  Peru  ;  ships  are  not 
freighted  in  England  with  gypsum,  loam,  sand.chalk,  ratin 
and  other  rascally  ingredients,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  mixed  with  Guano  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.     The  Guano  is  brought  to  the  importers  as 


it  occurs  in  Xature  and  its  adulteration  takes  place 
!  in  this  country  after  it  is  obtained  from  them,  if  it 
is  ever  obtained  from  them  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
I  to  the  importers,  most  especially,  that  farmers  should 
|  look  ;  and  if  they  will  not  take  that  precaution,  they 
I  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  harpies  who 
fatten  on  'hem. 

It  mav  appear  hard  to  really  respectable  men 
that  we  "should  speak  thus  strongly  ;  but  in  Iruth 
thev  ought  to  be  infinitely  obliged  to  us  :  for  if  by 
our  warnings  we  can  drive  rogues  out  ot  their  trade, 
honest  dealers  will  derive  as'much  benefit  from  the 
operation  as  farmers  themselves. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society 
has  just  published  its  fourth  annual  Report.  We 
learn  from  it  that  the  operations  of  the  Society 
have  been  considerably  extended  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  of  its  tenants  has  increased  20 
percent.  The  number  of  acies  let  has  iucreased 
14  per  cent.  The  rental  of  its  occupied  lauds  has 
increased  1 7  per  cent.  The  amount  invested  by 
the  Societv  in  the  improvement  of  its  estates  has 
increased  between  5  and  (3  per  cent.  The  amount 
similarly  invested  by  its  tenants  has  increased  17 
per  cent. :  and  the  value  of  the  tenants'  crops  and 
stock,  » hieh  is  the  test  both  of  their  own  pros- 
perity a  id  of  the  Society's  also,  has  increased  no 
less  than  35  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  Three 
thousand  persons,  we  are  iuformed,  are  resident  on 
the  Company's  property,  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  wild  and  barren  waste.  They  are  now, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distress  and  consequent  reck- 
lessness prevalent  around  them,  pursuing  their 
wonted  avocations  in  order  and  peace ;  with  em- 
ployment secured  to  them  during  the  approaching 
trying-  season,  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  supply 
of  wholesome  food  for  their  support  until  the 
coming  harvest. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  and  history  of  this  Society.  It  is 
a  company  of  shareholders  representing  a  capital  of 
500,000/.,"  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
havingfor  its  object  the  reclamation  and  improvement 
of  the  numerous  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Ireland.  The 
method  pursued  to  accomplish  this  object  is  as  follows : 
The  Society  takes  an  estate  on  a  long  lease,  and, 
after  expending  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  brine  it  into  a  state  fit  for  the  occupation 
of  agricultural  tenants,  divides  it  iuto  suitable  allot- 
ments, which  are  then  let  at  a  profit  rent  propor- 
tioned to  the  outlay.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  either  silch  room  or  such 
need  for  the  operations  of  such  a  society.  Ireland 
possesses  an  extent  of  cultivable  waste  land  amount- 
ing to  nearly  5,000,000  acres  ;  is  there  not  room  for 
the  application  of  capital  here  ?  And  it  possesses 
such  an  enormous  supply  of  agricultural  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  that  the  wages  of 
able-bodied  men  do  not  exceed  \QJ.  a  day  ;  is  there 
not  need,  then,  for  the  commencement  of  operations 
which  shall  increase  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
thus  increase  the  portions  of  it  falling  to  the  shares 
respectively  of  the  landlord,  the  tenaut,  and  the 
labourer  ?  "The  following  extract  from  the  Society 's 
prospectus  exhibits  the  grounds  on  which  such  an 
institution  was  called  for  : — 

'■  Since  the  year  1S09,  when  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
bogs  in  Ireland,  the  population  of  that  kingdom  has  in- 
creased 33  per  cent.,  yet  no  public  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  occupation  to  the  millions  dependant  for  subsis- 
tence on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  stated  in  the 
reports  made  to  Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  49 
Geo.  III.,  as  also  in  the  reports  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee of  the  year  1S27,  and  in  subsequent  reports, 
that  the  number  of  statute  acres  of  waste  land  capable 
of  beneficial  improvements  is  nearly  five  millions,  being 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  the  waste  or  un- 
cultivated surface  has  been  shown  to  contain — 

Of  flat  bogs  Acres— 1,-5:6,000 

Of  bogs  forming  the  covering  of  mountains    1,154,000 

Of  convertible  mountain  i. 070,000 

"  The  cultivation  of  these  lands,  which  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  various  Parliamentary  Committees,  would 
afford  obvious  and  immediate  means  of  local  employment 
to  the  Iris*  labouring  poor;  butthe  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  such  a  consequence  may  be  stated  as 
foilows  : 

"1.  The  inability  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  to 
advance  the  capital  requisite  for  reclaiming  the  waste 
lauds. 

"2.  The  want  of  powers,  owing  to  the  entads  and  set- 
tlements of  the  large  estates,  for  granting  such  long 
leases  as  would  induce  strangers  to  undertake  the  cost  of 
such  improvements. 

"  3.  The  want  of  sufficient  capital  among  the  tenantry 
to  enable  them  to  make  drains,  roads,  fences,  and  build- 
ings, which  are  essential  to  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

"  The  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  entailed 
lands  is  removed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorpo- 
this  Society,  which  authorises  tenants  for  life, 
and  o~fher  incapacitated  persons,  to  grant  leases  of  99 
years  to  the  Society,  who  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to 
take  such  leases,  on  which  they  will  invest  their  capital 


by  making  such  improvements  as  will  enable  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country  to  obtain  the  productive  occupa- 
tion of  it.  The  middling,  and  even  small,  farmers  in 
Ireland  have  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  in  small  sums, 
which  they  hoard  up  for  want  of  the  means  of  employ- 
ing it ;  in'proof  of  this  (according  to  Porter's  tables),  the 
increase  of  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank  of  Ireland 
since  1S31  has  exceeded  25  per  cent.,  whilst  in  England 
and  Wales  it  is  uot  more  than  8  per  cent.  These  per- 
sons would  take  more  land  if  they  could  obtain  it, 
whereon  to  employ  their  capital.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Irish  people  to  obtain  the  use  of  land,  their  industry  in 
the  cultivation,  and  their  means  of  stocking  limited  por- 
tions of  ic,  are  notorious. 

"  England  now  pays  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
stein  700,000/.  per  annum  for  the  single  article  of  But- 
ter— the  whole  of  which  might  be  produced  in  Ireland 
if  her  waste  lands  were  improved. 

"  In  comparing  the  advantages  between  the  invest- 
ment of  money  for  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland 
and  those  in  the  Colonies,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
price  of  labour  iu  Ireland  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
that  paid  in  the  Colonies  ;  this  circumstance  alone, 
placing  the  Irish  cultivator,  subject  to  rent,  in  an  infi 
nitelv  better  situation  than  the  Colonial  cultivator  with 
a  free  grant  of  laud.  Ireland  has,  moreover,  the  best 
market  for  her  produce,  and  every  manufactured 
article  supplied  at  the  lowest  rate  of  cost,  while  the  re- 
verse of  these  applies  to  the  Colonies. 

"The  principal  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland  is  the  difficulty  which  the  people  find  in  obtain- 
ino-  land  whereon  to  employ  their  energies  and  support 
their  families.  Thus  there  is  rich  land  without  occu- 
pation, a  large  diffused  capital  without  employment,  and 
astarvingpopulationinmisery,  for  want  of  combining  the 
best  elements  of  a  uatiou's"  wealth  and  prosperity  by. 
productive  labour. 

"  Parliament  has  removed  the  legal  difficulties.  The 
Society  call  on  the  landed  proprietors  to  join  them  iu  the 
execution  of  a  measure  so  much  to  their  own  interest 
—a  measure  by  which  the  owners  of  the  soil  will  be 
enriched,  the  peasantry  will  obtain  productive  employ- 
ment, and  the  shareholders  will  secure  a  liberal  dividend 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  undertaking." 

It  thus  appears  that,there  is  hardly  any  couutry 
where  the  investment  of  capital  in  farming  should 
pay  so  well  as  in  Ireland.  Labour  cheap — a 
market,  the  best  in  the  woild,  near— farming  gene- 
rally sufficient— soil  most  fertile  in  many  places, 
and  capable  of  being  made  so  where  it  is  now  lying 
waste  ;  with  all  these  elements  of  prosperity,  a  So- 
ciety for  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  if 
properly  managed  and  efficiently  supported,  surely 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial. 

Why  is  such  an  institution  not  better  supported  i 
The  authorized  capital  was  never  nearly  subscribed, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  original  shares  have 
since  been  forfeited.  The  operations  of  the  Society 
have,  therefore,  been  necessarily  limited  ;  and  this 
(at  a  time  when,  both  on  their  own  account  and  as 
an  example  to  Irish  laudlords,  they  would  be  espe- 
cially useful),  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  country. 

Amongst  the  beautiful  analogies  that  co-exist  in, 
and  seem  to  connect  under  one  law  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world,  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able than  the  necessity  in  each  of  Faith.  The 
untaught  mind  is  a  desperately  hard  receiver  of  the 
evidence  of  thiugs  unseen  by  the  physical  senses  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  effect  of  a  little  eaily  education 
more  constantly  and  perceptibly  valuable  than 
another,  it  is  the  foundation  which  it  lays — like  the 
bed,  timbers,  and  rails  of  a  railroad — lor  speed  and 
facility  in  the  transmission  of  future  knowledge. 
The  most  thankless  and  irksome  of  all  tasks  is  the 
beiug  haiked  back  from  time  to  time  to  whip  up 
every  log  hound  that  refuses  to  follow  scent  per- 
ceived by  every  nose  in  the  pack  but  its  own.  1  et 
such  is  the  task  to  which  the  writers  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  have  been  obliged  to  devote  page  after 
page,  in  the  effort  to  explain  to  certain  human  eyes 
and  noses  what  the  minds  appertaining  to  them 
refused  otherwise  to  admit ;  iu  their  learned  disser- 
tation upon  those  invisible  spirits  which  maybe 
almost  said  to  Dreside  over  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  We  allude  to  the  gases 
—oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 
Thev  have  all  the  misfortune  of  being  invisible. 
Whether  Dame  Nature  in  makiug  them  so  had  not 
some  little  joke  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  stultify- 
ing the  wisdom  of  those  of  her  children  who  refuse 
to=  admit  all  evidence  but  that  of  their  bodily  eyes, 
she  does  not  tell  us  in  words ;  but  she  seems  to 
point  rather  significantly  to  some  such  conclusion,  in 
having  based  all  the  processes  revealed  in  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology  upon  the  action  of  invisi- 
ble agents:  in  "otherwords,  showing  that  both 
vegetables  and  animals  grow  and  derive  their  In- 
crease out  of  matter  which  in  its  original  form  is 
perceptible  to  the  mind  but  not  to  the  eye,  and 
which  on  their  death  and  decomposition  will  again 
return  to  the  same  state.  What  a  fund  of  reflection 
does  this  simple  fact  offer  to  the  agriculturist,  who 
is  willing  to  believe  that  man  was  intended  to  culti- 
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vate  the  earth  icith  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body ! 
Imagine  him  taking  a  walk  over  his  farm,  in  July, 
immediately  after  a  smart  thunder-storm  ;  a  de- 
licious and  peculiar  fragrance  rises  up  from  the 
ground  to  his  nostrils  ;  a  dab  of  a  schoolboy  at  his 
side  looks  up  knowingly  in  his  face,  anil  savs, 
"  Papa,  do  you  know  what  that  sweet  scent  comes 
from  ?  "  "  To  be  sure,  child  !  From  the  ground.'' 
"  Yes,  but  what  nMkes  it  come  from  the  ground  ?" 
"  Why,  the  rain."  "  But  what  makes  the  rain  bring 
it  from  the  ground  ?  "  Papa  looks  foolish  ;  whilst 
the  junior  boy  in  the  junior  class  of  agricultural 
chemistry  comes  out  strong  with  his  first  lesson. 
"  It  comes  from  the  ammonia,  brought  doicn  in  the 
rain  more  rapidly  than  the  earth  can  absoibit,  and 
which  being  a  highly  volatile  gas,  is  rising  again 
into  the  air  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over  .'"  "  Non- 
sense,  child!"  "But,  Professor  Liebig  and  Dr. 
Playfaik,  and  all  the  great  chemists,  say  that 
it  is  so.  '  "  But  how  can  they  prove  it, 
boy !  "  '■  Why,  in  this  way.  They  say  that 
although  the.  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  smells 
now  so  delieiously,  is  a  volatile  gas,  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  a  fixed  and  visible  body:  and 
if  you  spread  finely  powdered  gvpsum,  which  is 
sulphate  of  lime,  upon  a  Grass-field,  you  may  walk 
over  it  after  a  thunder-shower  without  perceiving 
this  scent;  for  the  gypsum  lays  hold  of  the  anT- 
monia  and  obliges  it  to  make  a  very  curious  inter- 
change— a  sort  of  cross-marriage;  for  the  sulphate 
leaves  the  lime  and  unites  with  the  ammonia,  and 
becomes  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  carbonate, 
abandoned  by  the  ammonia,  consoles  the  deserted 
lime,  and  becomes  carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  chalk !  And  thus  gypsum,  though  not  a  ma'- 
nure  itself,  becomes  the  basis  of  two  manures— sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  which  is  an  organic  manure,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  an  inorganic  manure. 
But  the  Master  says  we  must  not  "speak  of  inor- 
ganic manures  because  it  leads  to  confusion  ;  and 
it  is  better  to  call  inorganic  substances  applied  to 
the  soil  'alteratives'  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
And  he  says  that  if  powdered  gypsum  be  spiead 
occasionally  over  the  stables  and'  the  farm-vard,  it 
will  take  up  all  the  ammonia  that  now  goes  off  in 
smell,  and,  by  the  same  process  abovementioned, 
will  increase  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  manure 
prodigiously." 

Query,  which  is  the  better  .agriculturist,  that  boy 
or  his  faiher?  The  one  is  an  experienced  and 
practical  farmer,  the  other  is  a  youngster  just  dipped 
in  the  fir?t  rudiments  of  Theory."  True:  but  let 


chemical  and  mechanical  elements  which  it  found. 
The  one  is  perpetually  growing  richer,  tlie  other 
poorer.  The  bed  of  sand  which  is  seen  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  main  furrows  of  a  clay  soil,  may 
with  truth  be  called  the  spoils  of  the  field;  vet  ft 
is  but  the  message  left  to  the  eye  of  the  farmer  to 
tell  him,  by  what  he  can  see,  how  much  has  gone 
besides  whose  loss  he  can  not  see.  Sand  is  visible, 
but  ammonia  is  invisible.  It  is  but  the  bodv  that 
remains  when  the  spirit  is  departed.  It  i's  this 
grossness  of  our  perceptive  powers  which  is  so 
much  to  be  lamented  in  every  art,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  that  of  agriculture,  whose  true  understand- 
ing depends  so  closely  upon  the  knowledge  ofthose 
invisible  elements  which  the  science  of  Chemistry 
opens  to  our  minds.  And  never,  surclv,  can  agri- 
culture deserve  the  name  of  a  science,  until  our 
practice  begins  to  evince  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  high  importance  of  these  invisible  agents.  The 
beams  that  support  our  habitations,  and'the  wooden 
walls  of  our  naval  armaments,  have  derived  their 
bulky  substance  from  the  elaboration  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Oak  tree  of  the  invisible  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
the  most  nutritious  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  derived 
from  the  equally  invisible  nitrogen;  the  boundless 
and  fathomless  waters  of  the  ocean  are  composed 
of  two  gases,  each  of  them  separately  invisible;  and 
lastly,  the  atmosphere  that  supports  life  and  respi- 
ration, during  every  instant  of  our  existence,  is 
itself  invisible.  Surely,  then,  the  existence  of 
ammonia,  the  life  and  soul  of  agricultural  fertility, 
should  not  be  neglected,  practically  disbelieved^ 
because  it  is  invisible. —  C.  W.  H. 
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capital  of  Ireland  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the.  e  violent 
changes  grievously  oppressed  the  giant  powers  .if  Gr.  at 
Britain  herself ;  consequently  our  agricultural  workers 
are  in  undue  over-balance  of  numbers — they  are  all 
scramblers  for  existence  ;  a  race,  in  genera],  bound 
adsenpta  gleba,  aud  well  described  by  Swift,  as  '•  Slaves 
and  beggars  whom  the  landlord  calls  his  tenants."  All 
"borrowers  of  land"  are  in  a  greater  or  less  de-Tee 
slaves  to  him  who  lends  it  ;  but  even  though  the  -"Tem- 
porary proprietor,"  the  landlord  under  an  entail,  may 
get  usurious  interest  on  his  loan,  a  general  war  is  being 
levied  against  him  and  all  his  tribe,  and  either  fiscally 


us  try  the  same  question  in  another  branch  of  art? 
Which  is  the  best  physician,  the  youth  who  is 
attending  his  first  lectures  at  Guy's  and  Bartholo- 
mew's, or  the  village  quack  who  has  been  practising 
all  his  life  and  effected  many  "wonderful  cures," 
groping  in  darkness,  yet  sometimes  stumbling  upon 
light.  Which  is  the  best  musician,  the  street- 
player,  who  has  been  grinding  a  :barrel-organ  all 
his  life,  or  the  tyro  who  has  just  read  "  Pinnock's 
First  Catechism  of  the  first  Principles  of  Harmony." 
What  is_  Theory  ?  The  condensed  result  of  the 
whole  history  of  former  practice,  arranged  and 
classified,  enlightened  and  explained,  by  reference 
to  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  scientific 
truth.  He  who  despises  theory  despises  the  prac- 
tice of  every  man  that  was  born  before  himself  in 
the  world.  He  who  commences  practice,  with  the 
knowledge  of  theory,  commences  business  with  a 
mind  lit  up  by  the  recorded  experiences  of  all  who 
went  before  him.  Your  "practical  man,"  leaving  a 
Norfolk  farm  and  settling  on  a  Gloucestershire  clay, 
smothers  his  sheep  in  the  mud,  the  first  winter,  by 
trying  to  feed  off  his  Turnips,  whilst  one  of  his  new 
"practical"  neighbours,  before  he  has  quite  done 
laughing  at  him,  finds  himself  upon  a  chalk  farm  in 
Kent,  and  becomes  laughed  at  in  his  turn  by  makino- 
a  summer  fallow  for  Wheat  and  liming  it.'  Whilst 
our  young  theorist  who  gave  us  that  lesson  just  now 
about  ammonia,  when  he  has  got  to  the  top  of  the 
school,  leaves  it  equally  prepared  for  any  soil  yon 
can  plant  him  in,  not  bound  down  to  the  detail's  of 
practice  on  clay,  chalk,  or  sand,  but  a  master  of  the 
art  of  Agrkulture  upon  either.  If  he  learnt  every 
lesson  as  well  as  his  first,  we'll  back  him  to  any 
moderate  amount,  to  turn  the  laugh  upon  the 
laughers,  at  the  end  of  one  course,  in  anv  county 
you  shall  name,  or  upon  anv  of  the  variegated  strata 
pi  the  "geological  map  of  the  British  '  Isles"  that 
hangs  before  our  eyes. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  draining;    and 
trust  our  patient  readers  will  not  find  our 
inend's  elementary  information  upon  the  ammonia 
in  rain-water,  to    be   an  inappropriate    or   useless 
parenthesis. 

To  a  deeply  drained  soil,  every  shower  that  falls 
and  filters  downwards  to  the  drain,  biings  a  fresh 
tribute  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  fertility 
from  an  undrained  clay,  every  shower  washes  away 
together  with  its  own  virtue,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
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THE  TENURE  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 
I  beg  you  to  publish  the  following  queries  and  sug- 
gestive  notices    on  this  subject.     I  would  ask  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  seats  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  or 
Commons,  aud  others  who  though  not  legislators  them- 
selves  can  influence  legislation  :— Would  it  not  be  easy 
to  disembarrass  land-dealing  of  much  of  its  costliness,  in- 
security, and  difficulty  ;  and  if  so,  would  not  free-trade 
in  land,  wholesale  and  retail,   be  an  acquisition  of  the 
highest  value  ?     If  there  was  in  each  province   iu  Ire- 
■lar.  d  a  land  office,  such  as  those  in  some  of  the  colonies  of 
EngUnd,  prepared  for  the  ready  transfer  of  land,  what 
a  trade  would  at  once  set  in  for  "the  acres,"  that  rudi- 
ment of  all  other  manufactures  !     Every  one  knows  the 
agonised  stru-gle  of  the  peasantry  for  laud,  sometimes 
attended  by  a  convulsive  ferocity  of  grasp,  indicating 
that  to  possess  ground  to  cultivate,  is  a  question  of  life 
or  death.     Aud  yet  many  of  our  landlords  are  encum- 
bered by  their  unmanaged  lands  ;  possessors  of  much 
territory  in   name  and  little    in  reality  ;    they  are  in 
poverty,  and  their  tenants  are  ready  for  rebellion.     And 
how  is  this  ?     Because  landlords  can  only  bt,  often  too, 
for  short  terms  of  years  ;  and  if  by  lease,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  boon,  it  is  a  compact  so  full  of  restrictions  and 
penalties,  that  it  only  invites  the  attorney  and  the  ab- 
sentee's   agent    to    use    the    readiest   iiistrumtnt    of 
oppression,   "  the   broken   covenant,"    to  torture   the 
tenant ;   but  even  if  contested  elections,  and  "  reasons 
plenty  as  blackberries"  were  not  here  to  iuduee  affronted 
agents  and  angry  landlords  to  "  put  the  tongs"  upon  con- 
tumacious tenants  at  will,  as;  despite  bits  of  parehment 
Irish   tenants  mostly  are,  in  three   of  the   provinces, 
the  complaint  now  is  against  the  system  of  hiring  land  at 
all.     My  object  would  be  to  have  much  greater  facility 
for  buying  small   portions  of    land    for  cash    down— 
"  arigith   sheese,"  as  we  say  in  our  euphonious-  lan- 
guage.    I  would  enable  a  man  to  buy  10  acres  out  and 
out  ;  it  would  be  better  far  thau  reining  2C0 ;  he  could 
stock  10  and  work  it  properly,  while,  with  the  same 
capital,  the  hired  200  acres  must  starve.     If  a  man 
could  not  work  10  acres  to  his  liking  and  advantage,  let 
him  sell  and  put  money  in   his  purse,  for  at  the"  pro 
posed  land-offices  an  acre  ought  to   be  able   to  change 
hands  at  a  moderate  cost  for  transfer,  and  with  an  un- 
impeachable title.     But  as  in  duty  bound  we-  must  in- 
quire, how  would  these  facilities  serve  the  land-owner  ? 
—  no  great  elementary  change  ought  to  be  partial  or  one- 
sided.    First,  then,  what  is  the  territorial  and  fiuancial 
history  of  our  gentry  ?     Many  of  them  possess  latge 
tracts  of  country,  the  arable  parts  not  half  worked,  and 
of  its  reelaimable  bog  and  mountain,  miles  of  both  are 
much  in  the  state  that  the  old  "  Fir-Bolgs"  left  them. 
If  this  is  true,  why  is  it  ?     Because  the  possessors  have 
often  but  a  life-interest  in  the  estate,  and  they  will  not 
sink  capital  on  so  short  a  tenure,  and  on  mere  possibility 
of  reurn;  besides,  millions  of  our  gentry-owned  acres 
are  "  out  at  pawn,"  and  a=  their  owners  can  encumber, 
but  cannot  sell,  they  cannot  redeem  the  "  dead-pledge" 
the  mortgaged  estate  : 

"  The  estate  runs  out  and  mortgages  are  made 
Their  fortunes  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betrav'd." 
Could  landlords  sell  on  the  land-exchange  without 
notoriety  or  discredit,  their  territories  might"  diminish, 
but  their  wealth  would  increase  ;  they  would  begin  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  independence  iu  themselves,°and  a 
happy  and  secure  vicinity  to  a  steady  and  improving 
yeoman  race— their  neighbours.  Such  a  change  as  this 
would  be  very  valuable  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  fs  become 
of  peremptory  necessity  in  Ireland.  The  fluctuations 
in  manufacturing  trade  and  commercial  relations  durin» 
the  war,  the  closing  of  some  markets  by  blockade  or 
forcing  the  flow  of  goods  in  an  untimely  manner  into 
others,  were  with  other  causes  which  I  do  not  discuss 


or  physically,  he  is  ever  in  a  way  to  be  victimized.     I 
ask  vourmtelligentreaders— are  these  statements  of  facts? 
and  also,  will  they  examine,  would  a  free-trade,  a  cash, 
trade,  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  land,  be  a  remedy  ? 
I  would  not  compel  laud  to  be  subdivided  as  in  France  ; 
no,  I  would   let  men  accumulate  if  they  chose,  but  I 
would  facilitate  distribution,  I  would  do  awav  with  laws 
which  make  a  false  mind  for  au  intestate,  and  accumu- 
late where  the  deceased  omitted  to  do  so.     The  law  for 
land  should  be  distributive,   when  not  otherwise   de. 
vised,  but  perfect  liberty '-'to  do  what  they  would  with 
their  own,"  would  keep  plenty  of  land-trading  going  on 
in   the   community.     But  how   would  this   afl'eet°the 
tenantry  if  they  became  small  proprietors  instead  of 
large  renters,  if  "  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man  i"     Should  we  not  have  settlers  at  home  instead 
of  in  Canada  or  the  States  of  America  2   The  best  of  our 
peasantry  now  emigrate ;  they  want  a  real  home,  and  it 
is  away  from  home  they  must  go   to  seek  it.     If  in- 
dustry, economy,  intelligence,  and  total  abstinence  from 
drink,  enable  a  peasant  to  scrape  together  50  or  20 
sovereigns,  he  is  off  to  America  ;  be  takes  his  money 
and  his  moral  capital  abroad,  while  the  incapable  and 
the  miserable  are  tied  to  the  soil.     If  a  tenant-farmer' 
lets  his  farm  be  but  half-  worked,  he  and  his  familyraast 
be  always  indigent,  and  of  the  "paria-sashtha"  kind  ; 
if  he  improves  it,  he  is  like  a  Turkish  merchant,  in 
danger  of  the  bashaw,  because  he  seems  too  rich.     If 
his   tenure   is   nearly   out,   he   dare   not   sink   capital 
or    labour   in    his    farm — he    would    have,    in    nine 
cases    out    of   ten,  to  buy    it    back  ;    and    if    he    is 
thus   obliged  to  abuse   and  misapply  forethought,  and 
run  down  his  farm,  he  runs  himself  down  with  it.     I 
say  nothing    now  of    ejectments  from   deficient  title, 
broken  covenants,  or  of  wholesale  "  clearances  "  made 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  arrears ;  but  I  shortly  point 
out  the  advantage  ownership  would  be  to  the  peasantry. 
Fee-sijiple  Estates  .for  the  Millions  !— What  a 
grand  idea  of  pacification  ;   proprietorship,  with  all  its 
calm  yet  onward  influences.     Our  little,  but  real  land- 
lords, would  soon   make    this   country  the  garden  it 
should  be.      We  have  now   scarcely  "any  plantation- 
shelter.      How  could  we  : — if  a  man  wants  to  put  down 
200  trees  in   fences  or  elsewhere,   he  buys  them  for 
eighteenpence    a    hundred,   but  he    must   beware  of 
covenants.      Can  he  plant  1  —  and  supposing  that  he 
can,  he  has  no  property  in  them  except  he  registers  in 
the  Dublin  Gazette  at  an  expense  of  7s.  Id-,  besides 
getting  an  attorney  to  do  it  for  him,  and  6s.  Sd.  addi- 
tional.    So  much  for  cottier  planting  in  Ireland.     If  the 
acre  was  his  own,  he  could  plant  it,  and  improve  it  con- 
stantly ;  the  face  of  the  country  would  be  soon  made 
cheerful ;   brushwood    loppings  would  be    plenty  and 
cheap,  and  the  severe  laws  about  timber  stealing  might 
be   reduced  to  a  constitutional  form.       But   farming 
generally  would  improve  ;  cottier  farms  would  become 
the  agriculturist's  savings  bank,  economy  would  then 
have  as  safe  and  a  more  profitable  depository  than  it 
now  has  (for  full  savings  banks  sometimes  only  indicate 
the  difficulty  of  employing  small  sums  of  money).     But 
what  thrift  ownership  in  land  would  engender  ;  the  wet 
days,  half  holidays,  any  spare  hours  of  the  cottier,  and 
the  leisure  now  wasted  by  their  wives,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,andchi!dren,ail  for  want  of  remunerative  occu- 
pation, these  properties  would  be  turned  into  the  "  man's 
own  farm,"  and  would  pay  good  interest.      I  cannot 
hope  but  there  must  be  always  some  so  poor  that  they 
must  borrow  land  on  interest ;  and  any  law  to  forbid 
what  is  call  "  tenancy"  would  be  oppressive,  and  would 
still  permit  usurious  dealings  in  land  to  contiuue  :  free 
permission   for    usury  in  money  too  would   be   some 
economy  to  those  desperate  destitute,  who  will  always 
gamble.      Land-lenders,  like  momy-lenders,  however, 
ought  to  be  put  under  the  best  legal  guardianship  ;  those 
who  trade  in  what  is  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the 
poorest  have  always  the  greatest  facility  for  oppression  ; 
pawnbrokers    are    well    cared  for,    and    their   doings 
attended  to  by  the   law.     Landlords  who  have  pawned 
their  own  estates  in  mortgages,  and  pay  the  interests 
by  giving  the  usance  of  them  to  poorer  borrowers  again, 
are  driven  to  many  painful  extremities  ;  consequently, 
while   I  earnestly  press  free  trade  in  land,  and   cash 
trade  in  land  on  the  public,  I  would  not  despise  any 
measure     calculated    to  make  borrowing    the  ground 
for    usance     as    equitable     an     affair     as     possible. 
Lord     Devon's     commission     has     produced   no    law 
yet    to    mitigate   agrarian    suffering    and   warfare   in 
Ireland.    We  have  ferocities  to  deplore  and  be  ashamed 
of,  but  it  is  desperate  suffering  which  leads  to  desperate 
deeds.     Irish  peasants  have  no  more  natural  appetite 
for  being  hanged  or  transported  than  other  men.     If 
land  could  be  had  at  home,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  buy, 
20  years  would  alter  and  improve  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation.— R.  Dowden,  Rathtee,  Cork. 

SMUT    IN   WHEAT. 
In  compliance  with  your  request,  I   send   ft  e  result 


m  your  Journal,  ruinous  to  the   small   manufacturing  '  of  certain  experiments  on  Smut,  made  by  me  i  early  30 
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years  ago,  and  published  at  the  time  in  Evans  and 
Ruffy's  "  Farmer's  Journal."  But  though  so  old,  they 
may  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers  ;  and  at  all  events 
they  show  now  as  clearly  as  they  did  then — 

1st,  That  the  disease  is  mainly  attributable  to  infec- 
tion ;  that  is,  to  the  bringing  sound  healthy  grains  in 
contact  with  the  powder  contained  in  smutty  ears  ;  in 
Other  words,  inoculating  them. 

2d,  That  however  slight  this  contact  may  be,  the  pro- 
duce of  seed  so  infected  will  invariably  be  more  or  less 
smutty,  unless  counteracted  by  certain  preparations 
applied  to  it  before  sowing. 

3d,  That  on  the  contrary,  however  highly  such  seed 
may  be  infected,  if  afterwards  carefully  washed  and 
steeped,  the  produce  will  be  clean,  healthy,  and  free 
from  smut. 

To  render  my  experiments  the  more  satisfactory,  I 
did  not  confine  myself  to  one  variety  only,  but  extended 
them  to  five  varieties  of  Wheat ;  in  every  one  of  which 
the  disease  is  clearly  traceable  to  infection,  as  the  pri- 
mary, if  not  the  sole  cause  thereof. 

Experiments,  Abu.  1810.  Results,  1S17. 

No.  1.  Old  Kentish  red,  of  the") 

harvest  of  1815,  sown  J  Very  slightly  smutty, 
dry j 

2.  Kentish  red,  of  harvest  i  Several  ears  of  Pepperbrand, 

1816,  ditto J      but  no  smut. 

3.  Ditto,  kiln-dried,  rather  1  -, 

highly j  Clesn- 

4.  "White  Wheat  sown  dry     Slightly  smutty. 

5.  Yellow  Lammas,  ditto     The  same. 

3S.  Spring  Wheat,  ditto  . .  f  sliShtly  sma«?.  perhaps  inOth 

^      °  '  1     part. 

The  results  are,  as  I  anticipated,  various  ;  yet  though 
the  maximum  of  disease  seems  to  be  1  per  cent.,  surely 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented  ;  for,  on  the 
principle  of  contagion,  this  1   per  cent,  may  become  50 
per  cent,  in  the  next  generation.     We  shall  see: — ■ 
No.  21.  Old  Wheat  (of  1S15),) 

merely  put  into  the    r,      ...  ..  .. 

bag    where    smutted  f  One-thirheth  smut, 
corn  had  been  . .     .  .J 

22.  NewKentishred.kiln-l  „       .         ..  .. 

dried,  ditto  ditto     . .  ]  One-twentieth  smut. 

23.  Yellow  Lammas,  ditto    One-third  smut. 
43.  Spring    Wheat,    with1! 

about  1  per  cent,  of  [  Considerably  more  than  half 

dry     smut     powder  (      smut. 

shaken  in  amongst  it  J 
In  the  above  cases  the  grain  was  not  moistened,,  but 
sown  dry.     Now,  for  a  rather  larger  dose  of  the  powder 
on  grain  previously  moistened,  the  better  to  make  it 
adhere — 
No.  11.  Old  Kentish  red  Wheat") 

rubbed    with    smut-  j  One-seventh  smut. 

powder  of  new  Wheat  J 

12.  New  ditto  ditto  . .     . .     One-sixth  smut. 

13.  Ditto  kiln-dried,  ditto     One-eighth  smut. 

14.  White  Wheat,  ditto  . .     One-third  smut. 

15.  Yellow  Lammas,  ditto    One-sevemh  smut. 

39.  Spring  Wheat,  ditto. .  Eight  in  10,  or  SO  p.  cent.  smut. 
Before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  ask,  what  but  the 
application  of  the  smut  powder,  in  a  more  elaborate 
manner,  if  not  in  an  increased  quantity,  can  have  occa- 
sioned the  difference  between  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  3S, 
and  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  39  1  They  were  all, 
except  the  spring  Wheat,  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  rows  adjoining  each  other. 

So  much  for  the  cause.  Now  for  the  remedy.  This 
may  be  any  preparation  that  will  destroy  the  infectious 
quality  of  the  smut  powder  without  injuring  the  grain. 
Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  I  have  found  as  good, 
because  as  safe,  as  any  other  steep.  1  allowed  3  lb. 
to  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  dissolved  in  water,  into  which 
mixture  the  Wheat  is  carefully  sifted,  and  the  light 
grains,  smut  balls  (if  any),  and  seeds  of  weeds  are  as 
carefully  skimmed  from  the  surface.  In  this  steep  the 
following  previously  infected  parcels  of  Wheat  were  im- 
mersed, but  only  for  a  short  time  : — 
No.  1.  16  old  Kentish  Reds  (of  1 

1815),  inoculated,  then  I  ,     r  ,         „  *     , 

steeped  in  the  above  f1  ofsmut  t0  about  20°  clean- 
mixture        J 

17.  New     Kentish  'Red, \  n. 
inoculated  and  ditto  .]  uean- 

18.  Ditto,  kiln-dried,  ditto    Clean. 

19.  White  Wheat,  do.  do.     Clean. 

20.  Yellow  Lammas,  ditto    3  of  smut  in  2000  clean. 
Two  points  are  thus  established ;   1st,  the  infectious 

quality  of  the  smut-powder ;  and  2d,  the  power,  by  chemical 
means,  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  neutralise,  this  infection. 
But  to  make  the  matter  as  decisive  as  possible,  I  took  a 
portion  of  the  above  parcels  16,  17,  &c,  after  they  had 
been  inoculated  and  steeped  as  above  (cured,  as  one 
say),  and  again  inoculated  them.  These  are  the 
results  : — 
No.  24.  Old  Kentish    Red  (of) 

1815),  inoculated,  | 

steeped  as  No.  16,  then  [  ~  . .  ., 

again      infected      by  f  One-twentieth  smut. 

bringing  it  in  contact  j 

with  smut  powder    . .  J 
25.  New     Kentish     Red,") 

treated  in   the    same  >  One-twentieth  smut. 

manner        ) 

2G.  White  Wheat,  do.  do.    Full  one-third  smut. 
27.  Yellow  Lammas,  do.     One-twentieth  smut. 
Many  farmers  think  that  whatever  risk  may  attend 
the  use  of  new  Wheat  for  seed,  there  is  perfect  safety  in 
sowing  old  Wheat  without  any  preparation  whatever. 
Let  us  bring  this  opinion  to  the  test. 

Soldi  March  9,  1817. 
No.  40.  Spring  Wheat,  mixed") 

with  a  small  quantity 

of  old  Wheat  that  had  I  Very  smutty,  the  old  Wheat 

been  infected  Nov.  8,  |     particular  y  so. 

1816,   and  kept  in    a  J 

drawer  daring  winter  J 

41.  Spring  Wheat  mixed')  Very  smutty,  but  the  new  not 
with  new  Wheat  in-  >  so  much  as  the  old  in 
fected  as  above  . .     . .  J         No.  40. 

42.  Spring    Wheat,    with) 

White  Wheat  infected  /  More  than  half  smut, 
as  above      J 
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Wheat  smut  haa  no  effect  on  barley,  the  produce  ot 
the  latter,  after  infection  by  the  powder,  being  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  pepper-brand,  a  dis- 
ease entirely  different  from  smut.  It  is  a  hard  round 
black  substance,  not  much  unlike  a  grain  of  pepper, 
whence  its  name.  I  had  no  idea  that  this,  like  the  smut 
or  bladder-brand,  was  capable  of  being  generated  by 
infection  ;  but  the  following  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fact : — 

At  last  Wheat  sowing  (1816),  I  had  made  use  of  a 
few  bushels  of  Wheat-seed  of  the  growth  of  1815.  As 
usual,  I  trimmed  it,  and  found  that  the  skimmings  con 
sisted  of  a  good  deal  of  pepperbrand  and  some  little 
smut.  These  skimmings  I  laid  by  themselves,  and 
afterwards  applied  thern  as  follows  : — 
No.  6.  Old  Kentish  Red  Wheat")  Almost  every  ear  pepperbrand, 
(1815),  well  rubbed  with  >  and  all  the  plants  weak  and 
the  above  skimmings   . .  j      stunted. 

7.  New  Kentish  Red,  rub-1  0ne-fifth    pepperbrand  -  the 
bed  as  above  . .     ....        Pla»ts  diseased  ;     but    not 

)      near  so  much  as  those  of  No.o 

8.  Ditto  kiln. dried,  ditto     .  .The  same,  with  some  smut. 

9.  White  Wheat,  ditto. .     1  One-half      pepperbrand     and 

/  smut. 
The  plants  in  No.  6  presented  the  strangest  appear 
ance  through  the  winter  I  ever  witnessed  ;  not  the  ear 
merely,  but  the  whole  plant  was  visibly  affected.  As 
the  spring  advanced,  the  leaves  came  on  curled  and 
shrivelled,  and  the  stems  so  short  and  crooked,  that  no 
person  would  have  believed  they  were  sown  from  off 
the  same  heap,  and  at  the  same  time  with  Nos.  1  and 
10,  which  grew  on  each  side  of  them  ;  but  such  was  the 
fact.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  vitriol-steep  in  this  case  " 
I  have  only  one  experiment,  but  that  is  most  decisive  of 
its  efficacy  iu  the  prevention  of  pepperbrand,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  foregoing  cases  ofsmut  or  bladderbrand  ; — 
and  be  it  observed,  that  the  Wheat  which  formed  this 
experiment  (No.  10),  was  part  and  parcel  of  this  very 
No.  6,  which  I  have  described  as  so  singularly  diseased. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  before  sowing, 
one  (No.  10\  had  been  steeped,  the  other  (No.  6),  not. 

No.  10.  Same  as  No.  6  :  rubbed'i  -.,,     ^  ,         ,  -    ,., 

with  skimmings,  Ac.,     Plan,ts    sound     an<*  healthy, 

thensteepedalinthef     oaI-v    °"°    ear    of  snmt  m 
former  cases        ..     ..j       al)out  200°- 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  having  conducted  every  one 
of  the  above  experiments  with  my  own  hands,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  details.  I  have 
since  at  various  times  repeated  these  experiments  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  might  be  sceptical  on  the  subject, 
and  always  with  the  same  resnlts. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  above  experiments,  that  some  varieties  of'  Wheat 
are  more  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  the  smut-powder 
than  others.  Of  these  the  most  so  appears  to  be  the 
spring  White  Wheat.  I  say  nothing  in  reply  to  the 
arguments  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced 
against  this  theory  of  infection,  and  iu  favour  of  atmo- 
spheric causes,  as  producing  the  disease  ;  1st,  because  I 
do  believe  the  former  ;  and  2d,  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  latter  ;  and  so  long  as  I  can  produce  the  above  re- 
sults, which  I  will  pledge  myself  to  do  in  any  season,  why 
should  I  alter  an  opinion,  the  result  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience ? — Samuel  Taylor,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 


Home  Correspondence* 

Potato  Disease,  Drainage,  §c. — As  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  some  articles  or  correspondence  which  I 
have  read  in  your  valuable  Paper,  that  you  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  Potato  disease  which  showed 
itself  so  almost  universally  last  year,  only  then  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  or,  at  farthest,  the  year  previous,  I 
am  induced  to  let  you  know  that  in  1843  I  had  a  field 
of  about  8  acres  in  Potatoes,  from  which  I  had  taken  a 
crop  of  Oats  in  1842,  having  been  previously  drained 
with  tiles  at  12  feet  apart,  over  and  through  old  drains, 
and  which  had  lain  in  Grass  for  30  or  40  years.  The 
crop  of  Potatoes  was  very  luxuriant,  but  even  when 
taking  them  up  they  showed  many  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease now,  alas  !  so  well  known.  I  lost  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  crop,  notwithstanding  our  having  taken 
the  greatest  care,  trying  to  stop  the  disease  by  picking 
and  repicking  them  many  times,  until  they  were  all 
consumed  or  sold.  Two  or  three  of  my  tenants  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  crops  that  year,  and  although  very- 
little  was  said  publicly  of  the  disease  by  the  farmers  in 
the  county  (Ayr),  for  fear  of  prejudicing  purchasers 
against  their  Potatoes,  my  land  steward  was  well  aware, 
and  told  me  at  tire  time,  that  the  disease  was  felt  in  se- 
veral localities  to  a  considerable  extent.  Last  year,  all 
felt  the  disease  more  or  less,  and  one  of  my  tenants  lost 
nearly  his  whole  crop  ;  he  sold  none.  The  land  on  my 
property  is  generally  speaking  a  very  adhesive  clay.  My 
father  drained  to  a  considerable  extent, with  stone  drains, 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep,  in  the  old  herring-bone  fashion,  a 
main  drain  running  up  and  down  the  hill,  with  diagonal 
side  drains,  30  feet  apart,  running  into  it.  These  drains 
were  all  made  in  what  was  then  considered  a  very  per- 
fect way,  and  consequently  very  expensive,  having  a 
built  conduit  below,  covered  about  a  foot  with  broken 
freestone,  next  coarse  gravel,  then  finer  gravel  and 
sand,  after  which  the  clay  ;  about  two  or  three  inches 
of  gravel  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  frame, 
drawn  up  as  the  drain  was  filled,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  placed  the  clay,  on  the  other  side  two  or  three 
inches  of  gravel,  until  brought  to  the  surface. 
These  drains  have  been  found  not  to  free  the  laud  from 
surface-water,  and  in  walking  over  them  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent where  the  drains  are — Rushes,  as  formerly,  grow- 
ing   pretty   luxuriantly    between    the    drains,    which 


apparently  only  act  2  or  3  feet  each  way.  I  am  now 
putting  in  tile-drains,  30  inches  deep,  in  each  furrow  o£ 
12  or  13  feet,  using  theold  diagonal  drains  as  submains, 
which,  I  hope,  will  thoroughly  drain  the  land.  Our 
clay,  however,  is  of  so  stiff  and  retentive  a  nature,  that 
I  have  doubts  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make 
the  land  so  dry  that  Rushes  will  not  grow  upon  it  when 
laid  down  to  permanent  pasture.  My  father  latterly- 
drained  a  good  deal  with  tiles  upon  the  frequent  drain 
system,  about  '24  inches  deep  in  the  furrow.  Several 
of  these  fields  are  now  becoming  quite  covered  with 
Rushes  between  the  drains,  which  are  only  12  or  13 
feet  apart,  and  I  am  obliged  to  break  them  up  again. 
One- field  I  walked  over  the  other  day  was  drained  in 
1837  ;  in  1838  an  Oat  crop  was  taken  ;  1839,  green, 
crop;  1840,  Oats  laid  down  without  furrows;  1841, 
Grass  pastured  by  sheep  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
pastured  with  sheep  or  young  cattle.  In  many  parts 
of  the  field  the  Rushes  are  becoming  numerous  between 
the  drains,  which  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
green  Grass  which  grows  upon  them,  and  I  fear  I 
shall  be  obliged  again  to  break  it  up.  Can  you  give  me 
any  advice  as  to  such  pastures,  to  insure  permanent 
good  pastures  free  from  Rushes  ? — John  Hamilton? 
Olive  Mount.  [Rushes  are  to  be  got  rid  of  only  by 
thorough  drainage  ;  and  you  seem  to  be  going  to  work 
the  right  way  to  secure  that.  Will  it  not  answer  your 
purpose  to  attempt  the  laying  down  of  Grass  by  inocu- 
lation, obtaining  the  sward  from  some  good  pasture'? 
See  last  Calendar.  We  gladly  accept  your  obliging  offer 
of  the  duplicate  papers.] 

Substitutes  for  Potatoes.— When  so  many  individuals 
were  hot  upon  autumn-planting  Potatoes,  I  considered 
it  a  rash  experiment,  and  the  present  lamentable  ac- 
counts bear  me  out,  I  regret  to  say,  in  my  prognostica- 
tions. Let  men  who  can  afford  to  do  so  continue  their 
exertions,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  disease.  But  I  strongly  recommend 
the  poor  man,  who  has  only  a  small  piece  of  ground,  to 
give  up  Potatoes  altogether  this  year,  and  substitute 
either  Carrots  or  Parsnips,  or  a  proportion  of  both  ; 
these,  well  boiled  and  mixed  with  Rice,  with  the  addition 
of  a  bit  of  fat  bacon,  aud  a  modicum  of  pepper  and  salt, 
will  prove  a  most  excellent  dish,  not  more  expensive 
than  Potatoes,  and  exceeding  the  latter  in  nourishment, 
comparing  the  cost  of  one  with  the  other.  Potatoes 
cannot,  with  any  safety,  be  grown  on  the  same  land 
they  were  taken  from  last  year  ;  the  spawn  of  the  fungi 
is  there,  aud  although  the  fungi  may  not  be  the  cause 
of  the  rot,  yet  they  are  the  result,  and  their  seed  will 
attach  itself  to  the  tubers  and  certainly  not  improve 
them,  but  tend  to  their  destruction.  Peas  aud  Rice 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  butter  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  by  either  the  palate  or  the  con- 
stitution. The  analysis  of  Putatoes  is  certainly  not 
favourable  to  their  extensive  cultivation  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  exhausted  nature.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope 
that  other  vegetables  will  in  a  great  measure  supersede 
them  in  household  economy. — Falcon. 

Checking  Turnips — It  is  the  practice  with  one 
farmer,  if  not  more,  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  check  the 
too  rapid  growth  of  their  Turnips  simply  by  pulling 
them  up,  aud  setting  them  down  again  iu  the  same 
hole — a  process  which  is  likely  enough  to  prove  effec- 
tual, though,  through  want  of  personal  experience,  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  success F.  A.  M. 

Artificial  Yeast. — Boil  5  oz.  of  coarse  brown  moist 
sugar  in  1  gallon  of  water  ;  when  lukewarm,  stir  in 
5  oz.  of  flour,  then  add  2  oz.  of  patent  yeast,  and  when 
it  has  risen  by  the  fire,  fill  quart  bottles  half  full,  and 
cork  them.  It  may  be  used  directly,  and  the  bread  is 
ready  to  bake  in  an  hour  ;  or  it  will  keep  a  month,  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  which  a  fresh  quantity  can 
always  be  made. — A.  E. 

Winter  Vetches. — At  the  ploughing-match  which 
took  place  at  Hooton,  Cheshire  (the  seat  of  Sir  Win. 
Stanley,  Bart.),  on  Thursday  week,  March  12,  a  bundle 
of  green  winter  Vetches  and  Oats  was  exhibited,  of  18 
inches  in  length  and  upwards,  which  were  mown  from 
a  field  on  Spital  farm,  Lower  Bai  ington,  Cheshire,  the 
property  of  Win.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Birkenhead.  There 
are  5  acres  of  the  same  height  now  growing  there. — 
IK.  B.  [We  know  of  Italian  Rye-Grass  which  would 
cut  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  noiv.~\ 

Agricultural  Education In  a  letter  on  this  subject 

inserted  in  No.  11  of  the  Gazelle,  Eigned  "  F.  A. 
Mallcson,"  is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Entomology  is 
so  necessary  that  it  must  be  learned  in  some  way  ;  and 
if  the  farmer  chooses  to  abhor  books  he  shall  receive 
more  disagreeable  lessons  still  from  his  ragged  and 
vanishing  Turnip-tops,  his  smutted  Wheat,  and  his 
blighted  Apple-trees."  By  your  answers  to  correspond- 
ents I  also  perceive  that  the  Wheat  of  "  T.  A.,  Alton," 
is  affected  by  the  maggot  of  Oscinis  vastator,  a  little 
fly,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  the  "  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Journal."  I  am  also  at  the  present  time  a 
sufferer  from  the  same  cause,  having  last  week  been 
much  surprised  at  seeing  a  field  of  seven  acres,  which 
was  previously  in  perfect  health,  rendered  quite  bare  in 
many  places  by  the  ravages  of  this  little  maggot.  It  is 
also  at  work  in  several  other  fields  in  this  neighbourhcod. 
I  have  known  individuals  plough  up  40  or  50  acres  of 
Wheat  in  one  year,  which,  from  its  similar  appearance, 
I  believe  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  same  insignifi- 
cant creature,  although  the  mischief  was  attributed  to 
other  agents.  Now,  in  order  to'preseribe  a  fit  remedy 
for  injuries  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  necessary  first  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  them.  With  this  view  the  eco- 
nomy of  various  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  has  been 
given  from  time  to  time  in  your  Paper,  as  well  as  of 
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those  affecting  tha  corn  crops,  in  the  "  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Journal."  But  when  the  habits  of  these  insects 
have  beeu  once  clearly  pointed  out,  practical  men  ought 
themselves  to  take  up  the  subject  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  remedies.  A  kind  Providence  often 
assists  him  by  supplying  other  insects  which  destroy 
enany  of  the  injurious  species  ;  but  man  must  still  be 
vigilant ;  probably  few  subjects  of  more  importance 
might  occupy  the  attention  of  several  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
British  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  large  portion 
of  his  Wheat  crop  to  the  Osciuis,  of  his  Oats  to  the 
wire-worm,  and  of  his  Turnips  to  the  fly.  No  doubt 
entomologists  may  occasionally  direct  the  practical 
farmer  or  gardener  as  to  the  proper  means  to  be 
adopted  in  many  cases  (of  which  your  Paper  is  a  proof) ; 
but  it  must  not  be  expected  in  all,  as  these  insects  are 
numerous,  and  several  seasons  are  requisite  in  certain 
instances  to  ascertain  the  economy  of  a  single  species. 
The  method,  I  believe,  usually  adopted  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  is  to  harrow  the  crop,  sow  soot  or  some  other 
stimulating  manure  over  it,  and  then  roll  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  roller,  which,  if  not  too  far  gone,  causes 
the  Wheat  to  tiller,  and  the  smell  of  the  soot  may  pre- 
vent a  second  attack  and  save  the  crop  ;  but  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  can  recommend  a  better  plan,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  others  as  well  as  to — F. 
■J.  Graham,  Cravford. 

Tops  of  Carrots.  —  I  have  read  in  "  Malcolm's 
Surrey,"  and  elsewhere,  that  the  tops  of  Carrots  are 
sometimes  cut  green  for  cows  in  the  month  of  July 
without  diminishing  their  size,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Va- 
vasour mowed  some  twice,  another  part  once,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  crop  the  scythe  did  not  pass  over. 
That  the  roots  of  those  twice  cut  were  not  at  all  inferior 
in  size  or  quality  to  those  whose  tops  had  been  left  un- 
touched. Have  any  of  your  correspondents  proved  the 
above  ? — R.  G.  [  We  have  :  and  can  vouch  from  expe- 
rience that  the  statement  is  inaccurate.] 

Soot  for  Potatoes. — The'history  of  the  Potato  disease, 
from  its  first  appearance  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  that 
of  au  increasing  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay  ; 
and  what  else  could  have  been  expected  from  a  plant  set, 
year  after  year,  with  its  cut  faces  in  contact  with  fresh 
or  fermenting  dung,  the  juices  of  which  thus  mix  with 
those  of  the  plant,  crop  after  crop  ?  What  other  vege- 
table has  been  subjected  to  such  putrefactive  treatment  ? 
The  obvious  remedy  appears  to  be,  anti-putrescent 
dressings  ;  and  how  have  these  answered  where  tried  ' 
Peat  is  eminently  antiseptic  ;  and  Potatoes  grown  in 
peat,  how  little  comparatively  they  have  suffered  !  and 
how  highly  they  have  beeu  esteemed  for  seed  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  !  Next,  those  grown  on 
Stinchcombe  farm,  from  soot  (described  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's "  Treatise  on  Soils  "),  where  they  grew  their  own 
seed  successfully  for  30  years.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  Stinchcombe  Potatoes  stood  last 
season.  Even  last  year,  when  the  rot  was  at  the  worst 
(see  Mr.  Barnes's  "  Small  Experiments,"  reported  in 
"Johnson's  Gardeners'  Almanack,"  and  worth  extract- 
ing in  your  columns),  Potatoes  dressed  with  soot  and 
charred  refuse,  both  antiseptic,  turned  out  mostly  sound; 
and  still  continued  so  by  the  latest  report,  whilst  with 
all  other  dressings  they  took  the  rot.  But  if  soot  is  the 
most  promising  remedy  for  the  present  Potato  disease 
in  this  country,  it  is  also  to  be  had  more  abundantly 
here  than  elsewhere  ;  so  that  it  may  be  used  freely 
(say  20  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  requisite  inorganic 
salts),  especially  where  growing  for  seed,  for  which 
purpose  peaty  and  high  grounds  should  be  preferred  ; 
and  thus  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  tendency 
to  decay  would  be  thrown  off  much  faster,  with 
the  help  of  vital  action,  than  it  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  admixture  of  putrescent  dung-juice  with  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  The  brevity  of  this  will  not  be  an 
objection,  where  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  reasoned 
on  more  than  once  ;  the  principle  is  simply  the  employ- 
ment of  antiseptic  dressings  to  remedy  a  malady  brought 
on  by  a  long  course  of  putrefactive  treatment.  A  cor- 
respondent inquired  whether  the  disease  appeared  first 
in  Cornwall.  It  was  seen  there  by  the  writer  at  the 
end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Looe,  on  the  early  Potatoes  ;  the  main  crop  having 
continued  sound  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  —J.  P. 
{Stinchcombe  farm  has  fallen  into  other  hands,  and 
Dimmery  methods  are  no  longer  adopted.  The  Potato 
•disease  was  very  destructive  in  that  neighbourhood.] 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
on  the  12th  ult.,  Professor  Johnston  said  that  in  the 
month  of  February  an  excursion  was  made  into  the 
country  to  visit  one  of  the  most  extensive  paper  works 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  waste  material  of  these  works.  Such  of 
them  as  had  seen  paper  works  knew  that  a  number  of 
chemical  processes  go  on — such  as  the  preparation  of 
the  glue,  the  bleaching  of  the  rags,  &c.  The  refuse  of 
these  had,  after  they  had  served  their  purpose,  been 
run  into  the  Esk,  which  ran  close  by,  and  instead  of 
contributing  to  any  good,  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  time,  when  they  stagnated  in 
the  stream,  and  caused  noxious  effluvia.  Mr.Cameron, 
the  proprietor  of  these  works,  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  these  materials  might  not  be  profitably  turned 
to  account  ^agricultural  purposes,  and  he  (Professor 
Johnston)  had  gone  out  along  with  Mr.  Girdwood,  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee,  to  make  inquiries  and 


make  suggestions.  The  refuse  is  generally  composed 
of  the  following  : — 1st,  The  alkaline  ley  in  which  the 
rags  are  boiled  ;  which  one  is  most  important  in  itself. 
2d,  The  refuse  of  the  chlorine  stills,  used  in  bleaching 
the  rags.  3d,  The  refuse  from  the  preparation  of  the 
glue,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  animal  matter, 
and  therefore  likely  to  prove  valuable  as  manure.  4  th, 
The  dustings  of  the  paper,  and  the  dustings  of  the  rags, 
some  of  which  were  woollen.  They  are  all  of  import- 
ance, and,  if  mixed,  would  no  doubt  make  a  valuable 
compost.  Mr.  Cameron  has  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments himself,  and  Mr.  Girdwood  has  promised  to  send 
out  his  carts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  experiments  with,  which  he  would 
report  afterwards. 

The  Potato  Disease. — Professor  Johnston  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  other  point  to  which  he  would  allude 
was  one  which  had  occupied  much  attention  of  late, 
namely,  the  discussion  of  the  Potato  disease.  They  had 
thought  it  proper  since  last  meeting,  in  reference  to  the 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  Professor  Liudley, 
that  the  Potato  crop  was  doomed,  in  consequence  of 
'certain  diseased  Potatoes  which  he  had  observed  under 
certain  circumstances  producing  unhealthy  shoots,  to 
issue  circulars  to  parties  who  had  given  them  informa- 
tion, requesting  to  know  (1.)  the  actual  supply  of  Pota- 
toes in  their  respective  districts  as  compared  with 
former  years  at  the  same  season,  and  of  what  varie- 
ties ?  (2.)  If  they  had  any  Potatoes  planted  or 
sprouted  ;  and  if  these  had  shown  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ?  (3.)  If  the  supply  was  deficient,  did  they  ascribe 
it  to  actual  loss  in  autumn,  or  to  the  subsequent  spread 
of  the  disease  from  improper  pitting  1  With  regard  to 
two  or  three  counties  he  had  received  information,  In 
Forfarshire  the  supply  is  said  to  be  an  average  one  ; 
but  in  the  southern  parts  of  Perthshire,  bordering  upon 
Stirling,  the  supply  of  Potatoes  was  not  one-sixth  of 
former  years ;  there  is  in  the  higher  grounds  a  sufficient 
supply,  and  they  are  selling  at  90^.  a  ton.  In  Ren- 
frewshire they  are  much  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
greater  than  they  were  three  years  ago.  They  are 
selling  at  72s.  to  80s.  a  ton.  In  Wigtownshire  the  sup- 
ply is  not  so  great  as  in  June  last  year,  two  months 
later  than  this.  The  only  return  from  Ayrshire  states, 
that  a  great  many  farmers  have  no  Potatoes,  though  it 
is  believed  that  it  is  not  less  than  last  year.  As  to  the 
loss,  Mr.  Home  of  Argaty,  attributes  the  loss  in  Perth- 
shire  to  the  pitting  ;  the  loss  was  not  in  autumn,  but 
sincethey  were  pitted;  Mr.  Caird,  of  Baldoon,  says  that 
most  of  those  pitted  the  old  way  were  affected  ;  but  his 
own,  where  he  tried  a  new  method,  remained  quite 
sound.  He  had  also  reports  from,  Perthshire  and  Ayr- 
shire, in  which  the  writers  say  that  they  had  some 
planted,  and  these  were  quite  sound.  There  was  a  very 
interesting  fact  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  progress 
of  the  disease,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Potatoes  having  been  used  to 
make  starch — it  being  one  reason  why  the  deficiency  in 
some  districts  was  greater  than  others,  which  was  this  : 
that  in  Renfrewshire  some  parties  have  given  up  making 
starch,  because  it  now  takes  100  bolls  of  Potatoes  to 
make  the  same  quantity  of  starch  which  40  bolls  did 
formerly.  This  shows  that  the  disease  makes  its  first 
attacks  in  the  cellular  membrane.  It  does  not  meddle 
with  the  starch  at  first,  but  after  a  time  it  advances  and 
attacks  the  globules,  rendering  them  soluble  in  water, 
and  thus  a  great  part  is  lost  in  the  washing.  He  might 
mention,  before  concluding,  that  the  only  kind  of  Pota- 
toes in  Ayrshire  that  had  escaped  the  disease  was  the 
Cups,  confirming  the  opinion  entertained  respecting  the 
strong  vitality  which  they  seem  to  possess. 

Mr.  Burnett  then  proceeded  to  give  a  statement  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  Potato  disease  in  a  district  round 
Ayr.  He  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  St. 
Quivox  Club,  where  there  were  20  farmers  present, 
when  the  queries  of  Professor  Johnston  were  under 
consideration.  The  opinion  entertained  by  that  meeting 
was,  that  upon  the  whole,  there  were  very  few  Potatoes 
remaining  as  compared  with  last  year.  That  was  ac- 
counted for  by  various  causes.  Some  farmers  had  con- 
sumed them  by  cattle,  to  prevent  them  being  lost; 
others  had  made  them  into  starch,  while  others  had  sold 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  actual  loss — perhaps  one-half  of  the  whole  croo 
has  been  totally  lost.  The  only  variety  of  Potato 
remaining  was  the  Cups.  There  were  some  excep. 
tioos  ;  but  that  was  the  general  opinion,  and  even  they 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  seed.  With  regard  to  the 
Potatoes  planted  or  sprouted,  he  had  planted  half  an 
acre  himself  with  the  description  American  Early. 
They  were  partially  diseased  when  taken  up,  but  they 
were  carefully  picked  over,  and  those  that  were  ap- 
parently sound  were  planted,  and  so  far  as  examination 
has  gone,  they  were  perfectly  sound  now.  The  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  loss 
at  autumn  and  partly  to  the  subsequent  spread  of  the 
disease  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  pitting  could 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Those  Potatoes 
which  were  tainted  at  the  first,  on  being  put  among 
sound  Potatoes,  had  not  communicated  the  disease  to 
them.  Another  remark  was,  that  diseased  Potatoes  in 
the  pits  have  apparently  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
sprouts  ;  but  the  sound  and  healthy  ones  which  did  not 
exhibit  these  sprouts  so  speedily  have  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  infection. 

Beans  with  Sulphate  of  Soda. — Professor  Johnston 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  sample  of  Beans  taken  at 
random  from  a  field  at  Corstorphine,  grown  by  Mr. 
Girdwood,  and  which  were  of  great  strength,  largeness, 
and  weight,  and  were  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 


by  the  above-named  gentleman.  The  Beans  were  grown 
upon  a  piece  of  land  not  celebrated  formerly  for  large 
crops,  being  a  cold  wet  clay,  which  was  doctored  by  sul- 
phate of  soda.  Professor  Johnston  read  a  letter  detail- 
ing the  experiment  of  Mr.  Girdwood,  staling  that  that 
gentleman  had  left  a  small  portion  without  the  sulphate, 
and  estimated  the  difference  at  16  bushels  per  acre. 
The  whole  crop  had  yielded  63  bushels  to  the  Scots 
acre.  This  was  an  illustration,  Mr.  Johnston  observed, 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  application  of  chemical 
substances  to  the  land. — The  Chairman  remarked  that 
it  must  be  good  land,  and  in  good  hands,  where  these 
were  applied  ;  because,  if  poor,  they  would  have  no  effect. 
Analyses  of  Guanos. — Professor  Johnston  concurred 
in  the  remark  made  by  the  Chairman,  and  proceeded 
to  say,  that  among  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed, 
was  that  of  the  various  kinds  of  guano  in  the  market. 
He  thought  this  subject  might  be  of  considerable  inte- 
rest, not  only  to  those  who  attended  this  meeting,  but 
also  to  those  who  might  read  of  it.  There  was  scarcely 
anything  in  which  the  science  of  chemistry  had  been  of 
more  importance,  to  the  agricultural  community  at 
least,  than  this  subject  of  guano.  The  quantity  of 
guano  used  last  year  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  average 
price  of  71.  per  ton,  amounted  to  1,500,000Z. ;  and  when 
he  considered  how  much  the  practical  man  was  open 
to  deception  from  his  want  of  knowledge,  they  woud 
see  how  important  it  was  that  that  Association  should 
take  some  means  of  enabling  practical  men  to  judge  of, 
and  determine  the  kind  of  guano  for  which  they  should 
give  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  guano  was  by  analysis,  and  as  the  prices 
of  that  article  varied  from  10Z.  to  4/.  per  ton,  and  some 
would  scarcely  sell  at  all,  it  was  of  vast  importance 
to  ascertain  the  best  kinds.  He  wouid  turn  their 
attention  to  the  quantities  of  water  in  the  different 
kinds;  it  varied  from  8  per  cent,  in  Bolivian,  to  27 
in  Ichaboe,  to  40  in  another  kind.  The  next  important 
substance  was  the  quantity  of  organic  matter.  Iu 
some  of  those  now  in  the  market  there  was  very  little  ; 
this  was  owing  to  its  being  farther  decomposed.  The 
other  important  substauces  in  guano  were  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia ;  it  varied  very  much  in 
the  different|kinds. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Peruvian  is 
the  most  valuable  ;  it  fells  at  from  10/.  to  1  U.  a  ton, 
and  many  think  that  this  high-priced  guano,  will,  in  the 
end  prove  the  cheapest.  Among  the  kinds  which  came 
into  this  country  under  the  name  of  South  American, 
there  was  one  which  was  said  to  come  from  Chili, 
through  some  other  source  than  the  company  which  had 
the  sole  right  of  bringing  it  into  this  country  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  valuable  as  that  commonly  known  as  the  real 
Peruvian.  The  Ichaboe  guano  was  that  best  known  ; 
it  was  used  very  extensively  last  year,  and  it  was  more 
valuable  than  some  other  kinds.  The  Saldanha  Bay 
guano  presents  itself  under  various  aspects  ;  it  is  some- 
times light  coloured  and  sometimes  dark  ;  the  latter 
containing  more  ammoniacal  matter.  Another  kind 
known  was  that  from  Algoa  Buy  ;  one  specimen  of  it 
was  so  dry  that  it  only  contained  2  per  cent  of  water. 
A  sixth  variety  was  from  Halifax  Island  ;  it  was  very 
bad,  being  full  of  stones.  That  from  Possession  Island, 
at  the  last  sales  in  Liverpool,  would  not  sell  at  any  price. 
Its  colour  has  prejudiced  many  people  too  much  against 
buying  it  ;  it  was  better  than  that  from  Halifax  island, 
and  some  others.  Birds  Island  guano  was  very  like 
Bolivian  in  colour  ;  it  is  a  very  curious  kind,  though 
not  worth  one-third  of  the  money.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  adulterated,  yet  contains  half  its  weight  of  gyp- 
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sum.  That  from  Patagonia  was  more  important  as  a 
source  of  supply,  though,  in  two  samples  from  the  same 
cargo,  one  contained  40  per  cent.,  and  the  other  20  of 
water.  It  also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  parties  say  that  they 
could  get  60  or  70  tons  from  the  cargo.  If  a  market 
could  be  got  it  is  worth  25/.  a  ton,  while  the  guano  it- 
self would  not  yield  more  than  4/.  a  ton.  It  is  a  very 
encouraging  circumstance  also  to  them  when  they  con- 
sidered ho. v  much  the  former  sources  of  guano  were 
exhausted,  that  some  of  the  other  sources  promised 
fully  aud  advantageously  to  take  their  plttce. 


Fanners'  Clubs. 

Isle  of  Thanet. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Club  on  the 
11th  ult.,  a  member  produced  the  result  of  a  crop  of 
Barley  of  7  acres,  on  6  of  which  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre  had  been  thrown  broadcast,  worked  in 
with  the  scarifier,  the  ground  dressed  fine,  aud  the 
Barley  drilled  in  rows  (some  at  intervals  of  9  inches 
and  some  at  half  that  distance)  ;  1  acre  was  left  with- 
out guano.  The  difference  in  favour  of  guano  was  12 
bushels  per  acre,  leaving  a  profit  of  about  28s.,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  straw,  by  its  application.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  thin  and  thick  sown  was  about 
7  bushels  per  acre,  in  favour  of  the  thick  ;  being 
apprehensive  of  attack  by  wireworm,  4  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  were  drilled  in  ;  the  produce  was  more  than 
7  quarters  per  acre. — A  member  then  introduced  the 
following  subject  :  '■  The  comparative  advantages  of 
farming  highly,  moderately,  and  drivingly ; "  and  in 
an  able  and  argumentative  speech,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  very  brief  outline,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
high  farming  would  in  the  end  be  most  advantageous  to 
all  parties.  He  said  that  that  system  was  best  which 
would  return  the  largest  amount  of  profit  for  a  number 
of  years,  without  depreciating  the  value  of  the  laud  ; 
but  before  you  farm  highly  it  was  necessary  to  have 
certainty  of  tenure,  otherwise  others  might  reap  the 
benefit.  He  would  endeavour  to  show  that  high  farm- 
ing was  the  most  advantageous  to  the  country  generally, 
and,  with  certainty  of  tenure,  to  the  farmer  also.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  high  farming  was 
most  beneficial  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  increased  production,  it  gives  much  more  em- 
ploy than  most  people  were  aware  of,  and,  with  our 
rapidly  increasing  population,  that  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  prove  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  ;  but  he  would  show  wherein 
it  would  not  injure  him.  His  rent,  the  tithe  under 
commutation,  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and  housekeeping, 
are  the  same  whether  he  grows  a  large  crop  or  a  small 
one  ;  and  laud  in  good  condition  requires  less  seed. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  it  must  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  farm  highly.  He  would  now  take  the 
other  extreme,  and  point  out  the  disadvantage  of  farm- 
ing drivingly  :  it  impoverishes  the  land  ;  decreases  the 
amount  of  labour  ;  frequently  ruins  the  farmer  ;  incon- 
veniences the  landlord  ;  and  it  does  as  much  as  any 
system  can  do  towards  producing  a  famine  and  ruining 
the  country.  And  he  would  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion, "  That  this  club,  having  duly  considered  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  farming  highly,  mode- 
rately, and  drivingly,  is  of  opinion  that  high  farming  is 
the  most  advantageous  :  1st,  to  the  farmer,  as  most  pro- 
fitable ;  2d,  to  the  labourers,  as  giving  the  most  employ; 
3d,  to  the  community  generally,  as  supplying  the  largest 
amount  of  food.  But  that  it  regrets  exceedingly  that 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  in  many  instances,  prevents 
that  unconditional  recommending  of  it,  which  would 
otherwise  be  advisable." — A  member  showed  that,  by 
a  liberal  application  of  manure,  he  had  improved  a 
farm,  which  he  had  taken  in  a  low  condition,  so  as  to 

yield  him  an  additional  profit  of  20s.  per  acre Thomas 

JJooper,  Secretary. 


On    the    artificial  Preparation   of  Turf,   independent 

of  Season  or  Weather,  and  with  Economy  of  Labour 

and  Time.     By  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  &c,  &c.     S.  B. 

Oldham  :  S,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin.  Svo.  pp.  49. 
This  is  a  published  essay  originally  communicated  to 
the  institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Ireland,  and  printed 
in  its  Transactions  ;  the  subject  of  it  being,  however, 
of  very  general  importance  in  Ireland,  the  author  has 
now  given  his  work  a  form  more  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  landowners  and  cultivators.  Mr: 
Mallet  points  out  the  greater  economy  of  the  artificial 
mode  of  drying,  and  the  Dutch  method  of  manufac- 
turing peat  fuel.  He  illustrates  by  plans  and  specifica- 
tions the  cost  and  structure  of  the  kilns  of  which  he 
recommends  the  erection  and  use,  and  from  the  par- 
ticulars which  he  adduces,  he  draws  the  following 
inferences  : — 

'•'First,  that  the  artificial  drying  of  turf,  by  kiln,  is 
attended  not  only  with  the  important  advantage  of  in- 
suring a  crop  of  perfectly  dry  fuel,  independently  of 
season  or  weather  ;  but  that  an  increased  value  is  given 
permanently  to  the  turf  in  the  process. 

t;  Second,  that  this  method  of  drying  increases  the 
value  of  turf  fuel  of  the  best  quality,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
pared, by  nearly  double. 

"'  Third,  that  the  method  is  applicable  not  only  to  turf 
intended  for  immediate  manufacturing  or  other  use,  but 
to  all  turf  requiring  to  be  stacked  or  stored  for  future  or 
domestic  use. 

"  Fourth,  that  the  most  valuable  return  is  given  by 
applying  this  method  of  drying  to  the  dense  black  vari- 


eties of  turf  ;  and  that  the  assumed  advantages  of 
superior  purity  in  the  red,  or  upper  turf,  for  certaiu 
manufacturing  uses,  are  not  founded  in  fact ;  inasmuch 
as  its  ashes  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sul- 
phur, as  well  as  those  of  the  denser  black  turf." 

One  part  of  Mr.  Mallet's  improved  method  of  manu- 
facturing peat  fuel  consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  Dutch 
method  of  taking  them  from  the  bog.  We  extract  the 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  this  plan  of  making 
"hand  turf"  :— 

"  The  method  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence  ; 
it  is  in  place  of  ever  cutting  turf  from  the  bank  in  sods 
at  all,  invariably  to  make  '  hand  turf,'  as  it  is  called  in 
Ireland.  Wherever  there  is  abundant  water  in  the 
bog,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  Peat-mud  is  to  be  had 
ready  to  hand,  merely  by  taking  it  out  of  the  bog-holes 
by  suitable  instruments.  Where  the  drainage  is  more 
perfect  or  the  turf  more  fibrous,  the  Dutch  method  of 
working  or  kneading  with  water,  so  as  to  make  artificial 
hand-turf,  must  be  adopted.  The  results  of  adopting 
this  method  are — that  from  the  same  peat,  turf  thus 
made  is  about  double  the  density  when  dry  that  it  can 
ever  be  brought  to  without  mechanical  pressure,  if  cut 
in  sods — that  the  whole  labour  of  turf-making  is  reduced 
to  merely  casting  out  the  peat-mud,  and  spreading  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  bog,  when  properly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  after  a  short  time  slicing  the  semi-dried 
stratum  of  peat-mud  with  a  fit  tool  into  parallel  bands, 
to  form  the  future  peats,  which  as  soon  as  they  are  con- 
sistent enough  to  be  carried,  are  transferred  to  the 
drying  kiln,  by  which  the  whole  labour  of  spreading  and 
turning  the  sods  and  piling  &c,  which  constitute  by  far 
the  greatest  expenditure  of  labour  in  turf-making  when 
cut  in  sods,  are  avoided. 

"  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  give  any  precise  explana- 
nation  of  why  it  is  that  peat  dries  so  much  faster,  and 
becomes  so  very  much  closer  and  denser,  if  broken  up 
prior  to  its  drying,  than  if  dried  just  as  cnt  from  the 
turf- bank  ;  but  the  fact  is  certain.  Thus  I  find  by 
actual  experiment  that  good  brown  turf  from  the  bog  of 
Allen  when  kiln-dried  as  cut  from  the  bank,  weighs  only 
31  pounds  per  cubic  foot  =837  lbs.  per  cubic  yard. 
When  cut,  and  the  fibre  broken  up  moist,  and  made  in 
the  Dutch  fashion,  and  kiln-dried,  it  assumes  such  a 
density  as  to  weigh  64.6  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  =  1744.2  lbs. 
per  cubic  yard  ;  thus  more  than  doubling  its  density, 
and  in  fact  becoming  as  dense  as  compressed  turf,  and 
denser  than  dry  Oak  timber,  which  only  weighs  about 
53  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

"  The  average  cost  in  Ireland  of  turf  may  be  stated  at 
from  5</.  to  Id.  per  statute  box  of  20  cubic  feet.  Now  it 
is  said  that  one  able-bodied  man  can  cast  up  from  a  bank 
not  more  than  5  feet  in  depth,  as  much  as  20  boxes  = 
400  cubic  feet  per  day  of  wet  turf  sods.  I  doubt  the 
fact  myself,  but  assuming  it  to  be  so,  it  will  require 
from  four  to  five  other  persons  (women  and  boys),  to 
carry  away  and  spread  the  turf,  and  under  the  most 
favourable  weather,  the  turning  and  piling  process  must 
be  continued  for  at  least  20  days.  Taking  the  average 
of  wages  in  Ireland,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  almost 
the  entire  value  of  turf  at  (id.  a  box  consists  in  labour 
spent  upon  it  Now  if  the  Dutch  method,  or  the  Dutch 
improvements  on  our  own  method,  of  making  hand  turf 
be  adopted,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  labour 
would  be  saved  ;  and  more  than  this,  if,  as  I  recom- 
mended, this  method  of  preparation  be  fully  combined 
with  the  arrangements  for  desiccation  in  kilns  which  I 
have  proposed.  Thus  then  to  recapitulate  :  what  I 
propose  for  improving  the  preparation  of  turf  fuel  in 
Ireland  is — First,  to  abandon  turf  cutting  altogether, 
and  exclusively  make  'hand  turf  after  the  Dutch 
method.  Second,  to  dry  all  turf  so  made  in  kilns,  either 
of  the  German  or  of  my  construction." 

We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  the  perusal  of 
all  those  the  nature  of  whose  properties  renders  them 
interested  in  the  subject  which  Mr.  Mallet  has  here 
treated  in  so  able  and  interesting  a  manner. 


Farm    Memoranda. 

A  Lincolnshire  Low-land  Farm.  (See  page  229.) 
— The  arable  land  is  divided  into  12  fields  of  nearly 
equal  size,  which  are  cropped  in  the  following  rota- 
tion :  commencing,  with  a  half-fallow  for  Turnips 
or  Rape ;  2d,  on  the  Turnip  land,  Oats  ;  3d,  Wheat; 
4th,  Clover  ;  5th,  Wheat ;  6th,  Beans,  manured  ;  7th, 
Wheat.  The  Rape  is  sown  to  Wheat ;  3d,  Clover  ;  4th, 
Wheat ;  5th,  Beans  or  Peas  ;  6th,  Wheat.  These 
rotations  are  alternate,  the  land  growing  Turnips 
one  course  being  sown  to  Rape  next.  Deviations, 
however,  are  occasionally  made  ;  Barley  sometimes 
succeeding  the  Wheat  after  Rape,  followed  by  Clover 
on  Grass  seeds.  Potatoes,  in  some  cases,  are  taken 
upon  a  few  acres  ;  also  Carrots  and  Mangolds  in 
small  quantities  only.  The  land  to  be  fallowed 
is  ploughed  up  in  dry  weather,  in  the  autumn  or 
during  the  winter,  at  a  depth  of  about  7  inches.  It  is 
cross-ploughed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
left  for  a  time.  It  is  then  well  worked  with  a  common 
scarifier,  heavy  harrows,  and  roller,  taking  care  that  it 
is  not  brought  into  a  fine  tilth  too  soon,  but  kept  in  what 
is  termed  a  "  chequery"  state  ;  the  danger  being  in  its 
running  or  setting  into  a  compact  waxy  state  from  heavy 
rains,  if  too  fine  a  mould  is  obtained.  The  root-weeds 
are  thus  kept  on  the  top  and  dried  up,  while  the  laud  is . 
fine  enough  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  seeds.  Immediately  before  putting  in  the  crop  it  is 
ploughed  a  third  time,  well  worked  as  before,  and  the 
tilth  is  then  obtained  as  fine  as  possible  ;  all  weeds  are 
picked  off  and  burnt,  with  sods  pared  from  the  head- 
lands or  elsewhere,  for  drilling  in  with  the  seed.     The 


I  whole  force  of  the  farm  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  field  ;  ridging,  manuring,  preparing  ashes,  drilling, 
|  and  rolling  down,  are  all  carried  on  simultaneously. 
|  About  14  large  two-horse  cart  loads  of  farm-yard  dung 
are  deposited  in  the  ridges,  which  are  25  inches  apart. 
Upon  these  are  drilled  from  20  to  60  bushels  of  ashes 
mixed  with  4 -J-  bushels  of  bones,  or  1$  cwt.  of  guano  per 
acre,  and  3  lbs.  of  Turnip  seed.  If  guano  is  sown  the 
seed  is  drilled  with  the  double  or  after  coulters,  so  as 
not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  guano  ;  for  if  it  does  it 
dies.  The  same  mode  of  operation  is  adopted  with  Rape, 
which  requires  about  1  peck  of  seed  an  acre.  The 
ridges  are  generally  rolled  again  when  the  Turnip  or 
Rape  plants  are  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height,  if  the  land 
is  then  dry  enough.  They  are  thus  more  consolidated, 
and  the  plants  will  imbibe  moisture  from  the  subsoil  and 
grow  much  faster.  Both  crops  are  repeatedly  hand 
and  horse-hoed  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  land  ob- 
tains nearly  the  pulverisation  of  a  summer  fallow,  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  profitable  crop.  Occasionally 
the  fallowing  takes  place  oftener  than  is  laid  down  by 
the  rotation,  by  giving  up  the  last  two  crops,  Beans  and 
Wheat.  The  laud  is  very  subject  to  the  small  variety 
of  Couch-grass,  so  that  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  fallow  after  the  second  crop  of  Wheat.  The  varieties 
of  Turnips  most  approved  of  are  the  Purple-top  Swede 
(»f  which  Mr.  C.  has  long  been  a  successful  grower), 
the  Green-top  Scotch  Yellow,  and  the  Red  Round. 
After  the  Rape  crop  is  consumed  these  are  fed  off  in 
succession  ;  the  Red  Round  first,  Scotch  Yellow  second, 
and  Swedes  last.  This  rule  is  in  accordance  with  the 
most  approved  system,  it  being  ascertained  the  common 
varieties  are  best  first.  The  sheep  are  folded  on  the 
field,  being  allowed  2  oz.  each  of  linseed  eike,  which  is 
gradually  increased  to  4;  lb.  The  Turnips  are  taken  up, 
cut,  and  given  to  the  sheep  in  flat-bottomed  troughs, 
raised  15  inches  from  the  ground.  This  year  Mr. 
Clarke  has  three  sheds,  constructed  of  large  bullock 
hurdles,  and  covered  with  straw,  as  shelters  for  them. 
These  are  well  bedded,  and  found  to  be  a  great  benefit, 
for  the  sheep  are  comparatively  dry  and  clean,  and 
much  more  healthy  and  comfortable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  of  hovelling  in  any  shape  is  a  great 
saving  in  food,  but  especially  in  winter,  when  a  great 
part  of  what  the  stock  consume  is  eaten  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  their  bodies.  The  Oat  crop  is  put  in  after  the 
same  manner  as  Wheat,  and  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  The  Dutch  Brew,  Friesland,  and  Poland  are 
most  preferred.  The  Hopetown  was  cultivated  two  or 
three  years,  but  did  not  ripen  well.  The  Potato-Oat  is 
auother  kind  which  has  not  yielded  well.  About  12  pecks 
peracre  is  enough  for  seeding.  Wheat:  this  crop  is  sown 
between  the  1st  of  November  and  Christmas,  but  all  is 
done  in  November  if  possible.  The  Wheat  after  Rape 
is  sown  much  later,  because  of  eating  off  the  keeping, 
but  seldom  later  than  January.  The  '•  lands  "  are  laid 
out  so  that  the  drill  covers  them  at  a  round,  the  horses 
walking  down  the  furrows  ;  and  the  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing are  both  done  without  a  horse  treading  upon 
the  part  ploughed,  except  in  the  furrows.  The  seed  is 
deposited  at  9  inches  apart,  and  about  7  to  1 0  pecks  per 
acre,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  The  favourite 
varieties  are  the  Taunton  Dean  White,  the  Sheriff's 
White,  the  Old  Essex  White,  and  the  Short-strawed 
Hoary  White,  the  Spalding's  Red,  Golden  Drop,  the 
Burwell  Red  (a  variety  of  Old  Red  Lammas),  and 
Smoothy's  Red.  Mr.  Clarke  has  .for  several  years  cul- 
tivated many  sorts  in  plots  sometimes  to  the  amount  of 
60,  and  has  found  none  to  exceed  the  above  for  general 
purposes.  Clover. — This  is  drilled  between  the  rong 
of  Wheat,  and  about  10  lbs.  per  acre  produces  an  ex- 
cellent plant.  Part  of  the  Clover  is  mown,  and  part  de- 
pastured ;  the  Clover  after  the  1  st  crop  of  Wheat  is 
eaten  off,  and  that  after  the  2d  crop  of  Wheat  mown. 
Beans. — These  are  drilled  in  double  rows  for  horse 
hoeing,  that  is,  the  rows  are  placed  at  alternate  dis- 
tances of  6  and  18  inches.  The  varieties  most  preferred 
are  the  small  Heligoland  and  the  Cambridge  White  ; 
the  Tick  Beans  are  never  grown.  The  land  is  fre- 
quently prepared  for  Beans  by  the  skeleton  ploughs  and 
scarifier  alone.  The  favourite  sorts  of  Pea  are  the 
Partridge  Grey,  the  Prussian  Blue,  the  White  Boiling 
Pea,  and  the  Nimble  Tailor  Pea.  Sir.  C.  has,  for  the 
past  four  years,  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  field  culture  a 
most  prolific  dwarf  Pea,  selected  by  an  old  gardener 
for  its  extraordinary  yields,  and  has  succeeded  well. 
The  implements  principally  in  use  upon  the  farm  are 
R^nsome's  cast-iron  ploughs,  four-horse  thrashing  ma- 
chine, and  chaff  engine  ;  Cooch's  dressing  machine  ; 
Hornsby's  drill;  Harrows  in  variety,  Howard's  patent 
common  six  bulled,  &C.  ;  large  Scarifier  ;  the  universal 
plough,  invented  by  Mr.  C. :  this  implement  is  very 
useful  in  several  ways  ;  it  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  make 
a  perfect  horse-hoe  for  ridge  culture,  a  good  two-horse 
scarifier,  a  capital  broadsbare  plough,  and  a  very  effec- 
tive subsoil  plough.  The  Rackheath  subsoil  plough  ; 
Waggons  and  carts,  light  and  heavy.  The  ploughs  are 
all  worked  by  two  horses,  except  Ransome's  B.  M., 
one  or  two  of  which  are  kept  to  take  up  the  mould- 
furrows,  and  other  light  work.  Stacks.— The  Hay, 
Beans,  Peas,  Oats,  and  Barley  are  in  long  ricks ;  the 
Wheat  stacks  or  "  cobs  "  are  after  the  best  East  Lo. 
thian  model,  being  round,  and  widening  gradually  as 
the  height  increases.  The  roof  is  short  and  well  thatched, 
and  the  eaves  are  22  feet  from  the  ground.  Mangolds, 
and  occasionally  Turnips,  are  taken  up  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  placed  in  long  heaps  or  "  graves,"  about  8  feet 
wide  at  bottom.  They  are  thatched  down  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  give  time  for  any  fermentation  to  escape, 
and  are  then  earthed  up  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  which 
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is  left  open  with  an  additional  covering  of  thatch.  The 
Mangolds  are  never  consumed  until  the  spring.  The 
manure  made  in  the  fold-yards  remains  there  till  re- 
quired for  use,  being  turned  over  about  6  weeks  before 
leading,  and  is  in  its  most  fermenting  state  when  covered 
up  in  the  ridges. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 
APRIL. 
The  wet  weather  of  the  past  week  will  have  hindered  field 
operations;  and  this  may  yet  considerably  injure  the  farmer- 
for  if,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  a  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a 
King's  ransom,  the  want  of  dry  weather  early  in  April  must  be 
a  serious  loss  indeed.  We  havenot  been  able  to  get  on  the  land 
at  all  for  the  last  six  days  (April  8),  and  our  accounts  from 
other  districts  show  that  over  the  greater  part  of  England 
farming  has,  during  that  period,  been  almost  at  a  stand.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  get  the  yards  cleaned  out, 
the  dung  turned,  drains  in  wet  spots  dry,  bought  manures 
brought  home,  and,  if  the  roads  are  good,  manure  carried.  It 
has  also  been  a  good  time  on  drained  lands  for  sowing  soluble 
or  half-soluble  fertilisers ;  the  wet  weather  in  such  cases 
washes  these  manures  into  the  land,  while  on  undrained  lands 
it  will  only  wash  them  of  the  land  ;  a  difference  which  will 
doubtless  be  sufficiently  obvious  at  harvest  time.  Grass  lands 
intended  for  hay  should  now  be  cleaned  up,  and  fresh  harrowed  • 
the  Thistles  and  Docks  should  be  pulled,  mole-hills  and  dun-J 
knocked  about,  stones  and  sticks  picked  up,  and  the  field 
should  then  be  shut  up  till  harvest.  The  present  is  the  proper 
season  for  sowing  Flax  seed,  but  the  land  is  probably  still 
generaUy  too  wet.  The  land  having  been  deeply  cultivated 
and  brought  to  a  fine  tilth,  roll  and  lightly  harrow  it  •  then 
sow  8  bushels  per  acre  of  good  seed  with  a  broadcast  sowing- 
machine,  and  cover  np  by  the  Grass  seed  harrow  and  liofit 
roller.  ° 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beewing— A  C—  The  malt  should  be  put  into  the  mash-tun 
when  the  water  is  about  180°  Fahr.  ;  it  should  remain  in  the 
mash  1J  hour,  when  the  wort  for  the  best  ale  should  be 
drawn  off,  and  put  in  the  copper  with  the  hops  immediately 
Boil  rapidly  for  about  1J  hour.  The  wort  is  then  run  off  into 
the  cooler  through  a  sieve,  and  the  second  quality  wort  may 
take  its  place  in  the  copper.  The  yeast  should  be  first  mixed 
with  a  gallon  of  the  ale-wort  at  S5V  When  the  fermentation  has 
commenced  in  this  portion,  add  another  gallon  of  wort  to 
it,  and  just  before  the  worts  are  cooled  down  to  67°  in  mode- 
rate weather,  and  73Q  in  winter,  these  two  gallons  containing 
the  yeast  are  to  be  spread  over  the  fermenting-tun,  and  the 
worts  let  down  upon  them.  See  Robert's  "  British  "Wine- 
maker,"  a  most  useful  book. 

Calves— A  Calf—Mix  Oatmeal  porridge  with  the  new  milk 
w-hich  you  give  your  calves,  or  put  an  egg  into  each  calf's 
allowance.or  dilute  the  milk  with  water  to  the  requisite  quan- 
tity, and  make  it  up  to  the  calf  with  oilcake  put  in  its 
manger,  broken  small,  and  Turnips  and  hay 

Caeaway—  WB  P-Sow  about  20  lbs.  of  seed  in  March  on  a 
deep  rich  loam  amongst  a  Bean  crop.  After  Bean  harvest 
single  the  Caraway  plants  to  about  6  ins.  apart  everyway 
and  keep  the  crop  clean  till  next  season,  when  the  seeds  will 
ripen  in  July.  A  triple  crop  of  Coriander,  which  ripens  the 
first  year  and  Caraways  and  Teazles,  which  ripen  in  the 
second,  is  frequently  grown. 

Grassland—  Street—  If  you  can  get  it  pared  and  burnt  before 
May,  you  may  grow  Swedish,  and,  if  not  till  June,  common 
Turnips  Feed  them  off  on  the  land  in  autumn  and  winter 
and  sow  Barley  or  Oats  next  year. 

Geazing  oe  Mowing— Enquirer— In  your  comparison,  even 
assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  data,  you  fail  to  observe  that 
the  aftermath  will  be  some  time  before  it  acquires  the  growth 
of  the  Grass  as  left  by  the  cow.  But  we  imagine  your  in 
formation  is  inaccurate,  as  Grass  consumed  grown  in  sum 
mer  must  be  more  nutritive  than  the  same  Grass  dried  and 
consumed  in  winter.  There  is  no  advantage  in  cutting  green 
Vetches,  &c.  into  chaff,  unless  you  mix  straw  with  them. 
V>  innowed  chaff  is  perfectly  good  food. 

Seeen  Chops—  Sigma— FUnt'i  with  Lucerne— that  is  a  perma. 

Wn,l  fT^  °n  the„  0tI?er  *•  Plant  i  with  Mangold 
Wurzel,  i  with  Carrots,  £  with  Swedes,  i  with  suc- 
cessions of  Winter  and  Spring  Vetches,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Cabbages  transplanted  from  a  seed  bed,  which  will 
be  consumed  during  winter,  and  followed  by  Mangold  Wur- 
zel. You  need  have  no  corn  crop  at  all,  unless  you  require 
it  for  straw  Your  soil  will  grow  first-rate  Lucernes. 
Italian  Rye  Geass-Z  B  .fl-We  have  30  acres.which,  if  there 
were  suitable  weather  would  now  cut  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  • 
and  one  bushe  ,,i  good  seed  per  acre  was  the  quantity  sown 
amongst  the  \\  heat  last  spring.  Clover  seeds  were  also  sown 
with  it,  but  these  have  for  the  most  part  been  killed  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  Rve-Grass  '      ' 

^oADn^TT~Ale1hT'£he  Uley  Linseed  crusher  is  a  ™ry 
S°™  ?  % ne!i'"£'t:  buv"'e  cannot  say  whether  the  judges 
were  right  at  Shrewsbury  in  awarding  the  premium  to 
another.  As  regards  fattening  pigs  we  never  made  anv 
ESQl*  vnd  n6Ver  met  "Mtfcfe 'wlio  have.    We kee£ 

iuSf  J^.nSB.!S*3; fat- tbcm' and  sel1  them  aft"  s 

thud  utter  and  sell  the  pigs  as  "stores,"  and  as  lone  as 
present  prices  last,  that  answers  very  well  S 

Refuse    of    Glue    Factoey-IP"  Hastings-The  refuse  skins 

rmled  w-th188';,1^  ini  °f  thcir  wei«ht  of  ^iphuric  aeidfand 

mixed  with  ashes  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5,  and  you  may 

™  a  l°n  ,we'Sht  of  the  mixture  per   acre  for  tli  Turnip 

■5  ° -?P'     tT e  have  no  doubt  "  wouM  be  a  good  manure. 

Spanish  PHosmoaiTE-ttBis-Itis  a  mineral  .ccurring  in  con 
siderable  quantity  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  bodieaf the  vil 
lage  of  Logrosan  in  the  Spanish  province  Estrentadura  A 
pure  specimen  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
st^o  T3  contaln  0"'y  from  SO  to  70  per  cent  of  this  sub' 
Si  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  product  artificially 
obtained  by  subjecting  the  phosphate  of  lime,  whether  de- 
fr™, m  b°ne,S  °r  ?om  Phosphorite,  to  the  action  of  some 
or Th?,  S  SUCh  aS  the  6u'Phuric-  Mi*  1C  bushels  of  bones! 
ShT?  i         more-  economical,  6  bushels  of  superphosphate 

Tee  wUtCh  a  qUant1^  0f  asbes  as  J'ou  are  able  to  drill  per 
acre  with  your  machine.  v 

Jl"\  Wbevt-*  Sandhaeh—The  hoeing  Wheat  drilled  in 
rows  9  ins  apart,  will  cost  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  ac,  e-accordi„S 
as  the  land  ,s  sandy  and  clean,  or  heavy  and  foul  aCCOr<1Ing 

%Sswe^hets0amerweehkmg  t0WD  ■*"  **-««*  cannot  be 


COVENT    GARDEN,  Afbil  ll.-The  supply  of  Vegetable! 
has  been  rather  better  this  week  than  hitherto,  and  Fruit 
although  not  plentiful,  is  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Pine-apples 
are  good  in  quality,  and,  considering    the    season,  tolerably 
plentiful.     Foreign  Grapes  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  •  and 
a  few  hothouse  Grapes    have  also  made  their  appearance 
Fine    looking    Strawberries    have    been    offered    at   2s.    an 
ounce.     The  best  Dessert  Apples  bring  about  20s.  per  bushel- 
inferior  sorts  may,  however,   be  obtained  from  Cs.  to  12s  per 
bushel.    Pears  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week 
Oranges  are  good  and  pretty  plentiful,  and  Nuts  are  sufficient 
for   the  demand.      Of  Vegetables,   Asparagus    is    somewhat 
scarce.    French  Beans  are  tolerably  well  supplied.    Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  Broccoli,  Cabbages 
and  other  winter  Greens,   are  good.      Excellent  Celery  may 
be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices.    Potatoes,  of  the  best  quality 
still  continue  to  fetch  91.  a  ton  ;  trade  for  inferior  samples  is 
dull,  and  the  prices  remain  unaltered.    Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.     Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist 
of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Tropajolums   Jas- 
mmes.Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Stephanotis  floribunda 
Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cyclamens 
Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardel 
nias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

PKUITS 

Lemons,  per  dozen,  1/  to  2* 
per  100,  (>.,  to  14« 


[April  11. 


£>ales  b»  tuition. 


\0/rNESSR^EN'pGRm.H^pn'/L0RISTS'  AND  0THERS- 
IV/TEbSRS -.     PROI'HEROE     and     MORRIS     will 

^•'J-  submit  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  18«,  a  °  12  o'clock* 
%lVwZv?ZPm4^JVr?JiSlAS-  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS* 
P"1SP Ebe  S  ?h?nforo™S*  o?^  anTcatl* 
£fyXyonastoneMart-aDd  *  ^  Aucloneers.lmeric^url 


Fine  Apple,  per  lb.,  Gito  10. 
Giapaa,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  15/  to  20a 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  94  to  1* 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  is  to 5s 
Apple9,  Deai,,  per  Ini-i.  ■ ,  71  to  20* 

—  Kin-hen,  5»  to  10* 
Pears,  per  hf.-uv.,  6j  to  16* 
Oranges, per  dozen,  ltto  2i6d 

—  par  11.0,  At  to  18i 

—  Seville,  per  100,  6*  to  16s 

—  per  dozen,  2»  to  2*  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to 

—  red,  per  doz.,  4s  to  8» 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle,,  It  to  2i 

—  White,  ij  to  3# 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches, ij  Gd  to  3« 
French  Beans,  per  K-o,  l.  6d  to  2i  Sd 
Sorrel, per hf.-uieve, 3d  to  Ij 
Potatoes,  perton,70«  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to4i  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  biihhel,  ii*  to  it 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2* 
fted  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs. ,  £i  to  5* 
Horse  Radish,  perbundle,  ]«6rf  to5* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  ]*  6d  to  3* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, 6d  to  \s3d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  )*  to  12* 
Cucumbers,  each,  1*  to  3* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  is  to  1*  Gd 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch, 64  to  1*  6d 
Cardnnns,  each,  6d  to  9d 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
Swoet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2*  to  3* 
FilbertB ,  English,  p.  lOO.lbs.,  60*  to  60* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14» 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  so  20* 
Chesnutp,  per  peuk,  3*  to  7* 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Bd  to  1* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  I*  to  1*  3d 
Salsify,  do..  Is  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  pBr  bushel,  1*  6d  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  lioa  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  ib.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score, 6d  to  li6d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  6d 

— ,  v  —        Cos,  6d  to  1* 

Radishes,  per  13  hands,  ed  to  It 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  tu  1*  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
rennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  ffd 
Th/ma,  per  bunch.  Ad 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6dto8d 
Parsley/per  bunch.  Id  to  3d 

—  Hoots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Bd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS 
lyjKSSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub! 
J-'J-  nut  to  Public  Competition, at  the.  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
mew-lane, on  Thursday,  April  16th,  1846,  at  12  o'clock  a  very 
rich  collection  of  PICOTEES,  the  surplus  stock  of  a  much 
esteemed  amateur,  comprising  all  the  newest  varieties  Also 
a  splendid  assortment  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Hearts', 
ease,  Geraniums,  and  other  Plants  in  bloom.  May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  Sale.and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN 

FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
lVTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
J-i-L  structed  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction  on 
a  P,rom^Se1Si.?01'w??d  Nurse'T,  Hampstead-road,  on  Monday. 
April  27th,  1846,  at  11  o'clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
i?r?8J£qSlrfi%!i  other  P^poses),  the  whole  of  the  GREEN- 
UUUbi.  PLANTS,  consisting  of  very  choice  Geraniums,  Aza- 
leas, Acacias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Heaths. 
t  airy  Roses,  <tc.  Also,  a  newly-erected  Greenhouse  several 
two  and  three  light  Boxes,  Handlights,  and  other  effects  Mav 
be  viewed  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  April  9. 

Infr.NBw&Koweii70         80    |  Clover  85  lo  115    |  Siraw       f3         36 

_  ,  John  Coopbr,  Salesman. 

CI7MBEELAND  MaEKET,  April  9. 

Frbno  Mead.  Hay     93.  to   97b  I  Old  Clover  110s  w  U8» 


Inferior 
Netv  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hav 


—      Inferior  do.  .95        105    I  Straw  83.10361 

—        —   I  Netv  Clover  —         —   J 

Joshua  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 
VVHITECHAPIL,  April  10. 
80s  to    88s  J  Old  Clover     110atoll6jl 

76  |  Infr.        „        73  90   j  Straw      28s  to  3  In 


7  Clover 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  6.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs 

l  Scots.  Herefords.  t*n  A*    o,na.  r.      a — .r 1_  .     _ 


BentScotfl,Herefords,&o.  4s    0to4s  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3  10      4 

Second  quality  Beasts  -  3  0  3 
Calves  -  .  .  .405 
Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    4  10      5 

Ditto  (shorn)         .    4    6      I    „ 
Beasts,  2604;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,000;  Calves, 
We  have  lo-day  a  good  show  of  Beasts,  trade  is  dull, 


Best  Long-wools     - 

Ditto  {shorn) 
Ewes  and  second  quality 

Ditto  (shorn) 
Lambs      - 

Pie« 

a  ;  PUs,  318. 

id  oar  top  quotations 


s  6  to  4sl0 


7    4 


are  wi«h  difficulty  realised..  Several  remain  uu.old^Tne  »"tunbV"f"  ee„ 
is  rather  on  the  Inorease,  and  the  demand  only  moderate  HnSe  is  eonse^ 
2™»n5  vV,lf'' j  pri'T  h*V°  ?  d™"'™"i  tendency.- Small  Lamb  1.  in 
demand.— Veal  trade  Is  heavy.— In  Pij;*  very  litttle  is  doing 

Feiday,  April  10. 

The  demand  for  Beef  being  very  small  to-day,  only  the  best  qualities  meet 
!.wF!?»"i  "'  "e,lrly  J'ind.ar,»  P '*»i  in  second-rate  very  little  Is 
dolnE,  at  fu  ly  2d  per  8  lbs.  reduction,  and  many  remain  unsold—Sheep  are 
no.  plent.fo  but  qutte  adequate  .0  the  demand  ;  prices  Bbout  the  sameas  on 
U  e^S'„7l""lbemr  G"°d  tlid,y'  Lam1' "  muoh  ia  reque.t,of  which  there 
1 ,,  f.   ?  y  ,Ve"  '?""  "°  average  supply.     Nice  ,nia>l  Lamb  makes  very 

nearly  8s  per  8  lb.  ;  large  Lamb,  Ss  4d  to  7s -Veal  trade  Is  rather  better: 
5s  4d  is  mote  readily  obtained  for  , he  best  qualities. 

Blasts,  760;  Sheet,  and  Lambs,  4330  ;  Ualves,  170;  Plgs,"S68, 

41.   West   Smlthffeld 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  April  6. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  to  this  day's  market  was  moderate— 
to!1"6  Was  a  steady  demand  for  all  fine  descriptions  of  new 
Wheat  at  fully  last  week's  rates,  but  secondary  descriptions  are 
still  neglected.  Good  old  Wheat  was  rather  dearer.— Fine 
Malting  Barley  maintained  its  former  value,  but  secondary  sorts 
were  cheaper.— In  the  price  of  Oats  and  Shelling  there  was  no 
material  alteration. — Beans  remain  as  last  advised. 


BRITISH,    PER   IMPEEIAL  QDAETER. 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    62    68 

—     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    GO    63 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  29b  to31s  Chevalier    31     34 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    24     26 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     23    26 

-  I,ib,h     ., Feed     21     24 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • H    60 

Hertford  and  Essex 60    65 

R-ve 34    36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     2S  to  40        Tick    80    46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    36  to  62       Winds  —   — 

PeaB,  White         .       .       .       .    40  to  48      Maple  28    32 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGE3 
Wheat.    Bailey.l     Oata 
Feb.        28  per  Quarter.      54i  6d      29J  7d 
Ma'-         7     .         .        .    i     64  10 
~  14       .         .         .         54     8 

-  21       ■         .         .         65     1 


Red    . 

Whits 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


».  >. 

56  63 

66  6S 

24  2tf 
21  25 

25  29 
£4  27 


TO  GROWERS  OF  ORCHIDS.  " 

yi  ESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 

„„-?;.  tney  wU1  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Room 
38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Thubsday,  16th  Apeil  and 
following  day,  a  continuation  of  the  IMPORTATION  OF 
ORCHIDACE/5E  (of  which  part  was  sold  on  the  1st  inst ) 
In  this  parcel  will  be  found  some  splendid  specimens  of  Lycas'te 
Skmneri  and  Cattleya  Skinneri  ;  a  new  plant  from  a  cold 
district,  supposed  a  Peristeria ;  very  fine  specimens  of  Lselia 
superbiens,  a  fine  Stanhopea  from  the  Vera  Paz  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  in  large  masses  ;  Arpophyllum  squarrosum 
giganteum,  and  a  new  species  ;  some  grand  specimens  of  the 
large  sweet-scented  species  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  in 
fine  order  ;  a  few  Ccelias  of  a  distinct  species  to  those  offered 
in  the  last  sale,  from  the  Vera  Paz,  and  several  plants  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  Messrs.  S.  beg  to  add,  that 
although  the  loss  has  been  great,  the  living  specimens  are  such 
as  well  deserve  the  attention  of  Amateurs  desirous  of  possessing 
Prize  plants.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  mornings  of 
bale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King-=treet 
Covent-garden.  b  ' 

ULEY  IRON  WORKS,  NEAR  DURSLEY 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Important  to  Iron  Founders,  Engineers,  Agriculturists  Aeri 
—     „     cultural  Implement  Makers,  and  others. 
The  Earl  of  Ddcie,  having  disposed  of  the  above-named 
Property,  has  honoured 
r_l     HUMPHRYS  and  Co.  with  instructions  to  ar- 
rVn  "  r,1gf,  f0T"  SA,LE  BY  AUCTI0N,  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1846  and  following  days  of  business  (Fridays  and  Saturdays 
and  Monday  the  loth  excepted),  until  the  whole  is  disnosed  of 
THE  VERY  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  of  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured Stock,    Fixtures,     Tools,    Carts,    Horses     Ac 
Comprehending  Driving  Shafts,   Gearing ;    Planing,    Slotting' 
and  Drilling  Machines  ;  Slide  and  other  Lathes  •   Vices   Vice 
Benches,  Screw  Tackle,  and  other  Tools  ;    Fan'  Blower  Cu 
Pf  wi.  C,ane'.]  MouldinS  Boxes,  and  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Wheel  and  other  patterns  ;  Brass  Founders'  Tools  •  Port- 
able and  other  Smith's  Forges,  with  Anvils  and  Tools'-  Pat. 
tern  Makers',  Carpenters',  and  Wheelwrights'  Benches  •  Circu 
*  i?*T?  Tlmb„er  of  various  kinds,  well-seasoned  ;  a  quantity 
of  Machines,  of  various  kinds,  partly  manufactured  aim  com- 
plete ;  a  great  quantity  of  Bar  and  other  Iron  ;  Cast  and  Blis 
tered  Steel ;  Counting-house  Fixtures  ;   the  one-half  Share  of 
the  Uley  Patent  Chaff  Cutter ;  a  Richmond  Cart  and  Spring 
ditto  ;  a  useful  Draught  Horse  and  Gig  ditto  ;  Sets  of  Harness 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  Effects. 

Full  and  descriptive  Particulars  will  appear  in  Catalogues  at 
Is.  each  which  may  be  obtained  7  days  prior  to  the  Sale  at  the 
Midland  Counties  Herald  O&ce,  Birmingham  ;  Guardian  Office, 
Manchester ;  Mercury  Office,  Bristol ;  at  the  Works  •  or  the 
Aucttoneers'  Offices,  Stroud  and  Wotton-uuder-Edo-e  Cata 
logues  will  be  sent  on  a  post-paid  application,  inclosing  12 
postage  stamps.  5 

Minut  Th<!  Sal°  WlU  commence  eaoh  daT  at  I2  o'clock  to  the 


Harrow  32  48 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey    .  28  [31 


Apr.  4       . 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


65    9 


29    8 


29  10 


21,  bd 
21  10 
21     9 


22     1 


Rye 
33i  4d 
83    6 


8i  10 
34  0 
33    7 


34s  2d 
84  11 
31     2 

34  4 

35  0 


•There^be'ela^ullr^^rfb?'   Wi,TEJ8IP^  April  G. 
the  quantity  left   *f  fSrnfer  er"S 1 1  "  m"}"'  ^"""K  the  past  week,  and 

«ample.,andiojut,d  ,h'  ea).  Th"„  P,r?"d  i"'Jv l'r  °"  ""»  f'«n  »"ived 
per  ton  m.de  I.  d  i  15  o  h  ,„  di,  Z,' „  ".t  R"f"  i"'°"  "M  «  from  70.  to  76s 
these  price.  :  notwithstanding  ,Pbe?.  was  Zj'JZ  Ji',"1'?'  ?'  a"  "^ance  in 
kinds,  but  Infer!,.,  V.,,1,  KegSt,     'V^h,  ab'e    oustnes.  done  In  Red 

ranged  a,  follow.  —  Y.,rk  Ket,  no,  *uXS  ""'."  °™°"'<'  °'"B-  P'ices 
100,  per  ,„„ .  ditto  Shaw.,  4?,  to  70.  per  ,„».«'.',  %V  ?""  R'<-","t»,  50.  to 
Bines,  hlack.,  and  M'lture.!  f,om I, hi  nT.V  "L  •*<■*«.  ?»•  to  85.  per  ton; 
Flfeshlre  Red,.  70.  toys.  P»v  torn  Th're  i,  c,  o.ih''  L","^'  """  "  "'"  "er  <°"< 
thi,  morning,  and  the  ab've  ^SS^^SS^ST"  "  ""  '"^ 


Peas. 
35»  2d 


— '  — — ^.—   *.......         10      ■■ 3      " o      ■■ a      n g      g  g      Q 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weekB  ending  Saturday,  Mar.  28. 


Pnica. 


56s   Id 
55    S 

—  5 

—  0 

—  1 
54  10 


—  2 

—  1 


Feb. 


Mar.  7 


April  4 


«..  -.  t    .  ,    HOPS,   Fbiday,  April  10. 

..sssSBssyass  aajsRis*  Thu  ,a,e  wei  wea,i,er 

PAfWNbitH  b.  Smith,  Hup-Paetors. 


Canary 

Caraway  -    pe"r  cwi    46 

Clover,  Red,  En«)iBh  -     60 

—  —    Foreign         ■    60 

—  White,  Knfflleh    -     £0 

-  -  Foreign  -  48 
Coriander  .  .  -10 
Hempseed  .  •-,.,  qr.  35 
Linseed         -         -       pe    qr    45 

-  Baltic        -         .       .     49. 
—     Oakpfl,  Eng.  per  1000.11/ 


SEEDS,  Aprils, 
per  qr     44»to  48s   l.inBee(lCakeii.Fore!ga,p.ton  8(  to    si 


Mustard, White  -  p. bush. 

—  Superfine     ,,       •>     _        — 

—  Brown  ,,  .  —  «. 
Rapeaeed,  KngllHh.perlait  £61  V, 
Rape  Calces  -  per  ton  —  _' 
Salntfoin     -•-.__ 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  Inn  I  . __ 

,„   -7  .Porelf-n  -  .      4      5,6 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    B0        ZQ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 

KiNo&yons  and  Lay. 


FOREIGN  POTATOES,  FOR  SEED  OR  CONSUMPTION 
T70R  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  2,  Moaument-yard,  rfn 
-»-  Wednesday,  15th  April,  18-16,  at  12  o'clock  precisely  the 
following  goods,  viz.  :  ABOUT  60  TONS  OF  POTATOES 
ex  Eleanor  Wickham,  per  Terceira,  Azores.  These  Potatoes 
being  brought  in  boxes  and  hampers  are  in  perfectly  sound 
condition,  and  will  be  found  particularly  desirable  for  Seed 
the  Azores  being  among  the  very  few  places  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing disease  has  not  appeared.  Samples  of  the  Cargo  were 
exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
7th  instant,  and  reported  favourably  upon  by  Prof.  Lindiey 

Samples  on  view,  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application 
to  E.EELINO  andHoNT,  Brokers,  Monument-yard  and  Pudding 


POR  PUBLIC  SALE  IN  LONDON,  at  Gangway's 

-«-     Coffee  House,  Cornhill,  at  3  o'clock,  on  Tuesday   the  14th 
instant,  MUSTARD  SEED,  about  500  quarters,  Danish  White 
of  fine  quality  (can  be  kept  in  Bondif  required).    For  samples 
and  particulars,  apply  to  Aylwin,  Bevan,  Cole,  and  Haeeis 
Brokers,  DO.  Lower  Thames-street. 


rpo   BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  OR  BY  THE  YEAR. 

-L  m  one  of  the  midland  counties,  NINE  ACRES  OF  FREE? 
HOLD  CAPITAL  GARDEN  GROUND,  with  Dwelling  House 
Barn,  Stables,  &c,  all  in  good  repair.  Four  acres  of  the 
ground  are  planted  with  Fruit-trees  now  in  a  full  bearing  state 
which  are  allowed  by  all  judges  not  to  be  excelled.  There  is 
about  250  large  trees,  which  consist  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherries,  and  several  thousands  of  Gooseberry  and'Currant 
trees.  The  Gooseberries  alone  will  more  than  pay  the  rent.  It 
is  six  miles  from  Leicester,  which  is  one  of  the  best  market 
towns    in   England.     Any   gardener    wishing    to    commence 

business  on  his  own  account  will  find  this  worthy  of  notice 

For  particulars  apply,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Mr, 
Glovee,  Cropston,  Mountsorrel,  Leicestershire. 

"  Possession  may  be  had  immediately. 


POREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 
-»■  — The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported  and 
sold  at  0.  JARVIS'S  Old  Established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house, 38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
CROWN  GLASS  at  50s.  per  Crate  ;  squares  cutto  size  equally 
low  in  price ;  sashes  glazed  on  the  lowest  terms.  Country 
orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion, y  The  largest  Discount  allowed  off  all  description  of 
Glass  for  ready  money  only. 
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FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 

V  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purpose;*.— 
I  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
ivitei  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 

per  gross.  I  per  gross,  I  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7 in.  by  4$  ..    9a.      |     8  by  G  . .    14s.      |    10  by  8  . .    26s. 

R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
i"OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
uch  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
s received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
>f  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house.— For 
Jew  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
8,  Leicester-square,  London. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 
li/TESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  have  made 
LVJL  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
lashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  and  sub- 
,tance,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  may  have 
leen  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
ained  at  3s.  per  112  lbs.,  upon  application,  0,  Farringdon-street, 
iondon.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
tantly  on  hand. — April,  1846, 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  tor 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
?.  ELPmcE's,  23,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
■teady  Money  only 


BEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— 
ihe  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Jon,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
>ly  of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES;  their  collection 
ionsists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
■The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
3ive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
iny  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
lafety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
mstomed  to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
lrawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
;tamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Qolborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (fith  Edition)  just  published. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea  ;  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majestv  and 
_.R.  II.  Prince  Albert.  —  Ornamental  Water-fowl,  Black 
?wans,  "White  do.  ;  Egyptian,  Canada,  China,  Barnacle,  Brent, 
3ean,  and  Laughing  Geese  ;  Pintail,  Widgeon,  Gargany,  and 
common  Teal ;  Labrador,  Shoveller,  Gold-eyed  tufted,  Dun 
Siver,  Carolina,  and  Call  Ducks,  &c. ;  pinioned  and  domes- 
ieated.  Great  variety  of  Poultry,  Pea-fowl,  &c. — And  3, 
ilalfmo  on-pass  age,  Graceehurch-street.    China  Pigs. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con 
siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  "cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
3ther  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  :  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
II,  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmueh  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their,  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  ""Horticultural  Society  of  London,  iu 
executing  the  works  of  then-  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thau  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchid  iceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

ST. THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,MANOLV 
PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  «fcc.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &,c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER-APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


GUANO  (GENUINE   PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LI  VERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  April  11. 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark.  Fothergill,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  91.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.      Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 

SEED  DIBBLE. 

TURNIP  SOWING. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Di\  Daiieeny 
against  Peruvian  Guano,  Bones,  Superphosphate,  and 
eight  other  Manures  for  Turnips,  and  beat  them  all.  See, 
for  particulars,  "Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.vi. 
part  2,  p.  331  ;  also  at  p.  224  of  the  Oardeners'  Chro-nicle  of  this 
year.     Factory,  28,  Clapham-road-place,  London. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.—Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  After  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  the  above  Manure,  the  Company 
confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  per- 
manent of  all  artificial  dressings.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the 
Urate  is  so  adapted  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  fully  maintained.  The  Urate  will  he  found  most  valu- 
able, either  drilled  or  sown  broadcast,  for  Barley,  Oats,  Pota- 
toes, Tares,  or  Turnips  :  for  the  latter  it  is  particularly  useful, 
as  it  seldom  fails,  in  the  driest  season,  to  secure  a  good  plant, 
and  also  to  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre.  The  London  Ma- 
nure Company  also  supply  genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Gyp- 
sum, Sulphuric  Acid,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Sawdust, 
and  every  Artificial  Manure. 
No.  40,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &e.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,   11.    per  ton,  at 
O  Mr.  Lawes's  Factort,  Deptford  Creek. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and   Fountain    Maker,   70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to 
any    device.      Buildings,    Baths, 

&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan. 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 
Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,   by   Free. 
man  Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


Steam 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  : — Mr.  Mark  Fothergill.  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT 
"ECONOMIC"  DRAIN-TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Prize  of  lOi.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  trials  before  the  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Judges,  and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Pre- 
miums from  the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  and  every  further  information  given,  by 
the  sole  makers,  R.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 

Price  201.  inclusive  of  Patent  dues. 

R.  B.  &  Co.  are  also  makers  of  the  Improved  Oil-cake 
Crusher,  price  SI. — Wakefield,  April  11. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEAT*. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
"  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  iov  Cash;— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park.  


P ASSAM  SMITH  &  CO.'S  FINE  CONGOU— 
rich,  strong,  full  Pekoe-Souchong  flavour—  at  4s.  id, 
per  pound,  continuing  to  give  such  universal  satisfaction,-  the 
Proprietors  cau  strongly  recommend  it  to  Families  requiring 
an  economical  and  serviceable  article.  —  No  1,  Coventry 
Street,  London. 


11/     AND    C.   YOUNG,    Manufacture    of    iron 

™  *  •  and  Wire  Work,  &c,  128,  High-street,  Edinburgh, 
and  32,  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  Landed  Proprietors,  Horticulturists,  ic,  to  their 
STRONG  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF  WIRE  NETTING 


which,  from  its  Economy  and  Durability,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  inclosing  and  rendering  impervious'to  HARES  and  RAB- 
BITS, Extensive  Grounds,  Young  Plantations,  Gardens,  Nur- 
series, &c.  It  can  be  attached  to  Hedges,  Paling,  and  other 
existing  Fences,  and  removed,  when  required,  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  any  length— IS  inches  high,  Od.  per  yard  ; 
24  inches,  Is.  -,  and  30  inches,  Is.  3d.  per  yard,  and  delivered 
free  at  any  of  the  principal  Ports  of  the  three  Kingdoms  for 
One  Halfpenny  per  yard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprigbts,  fur  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  at  from  Is.  id.  to 
Is.  10„.  per  lin.  vard.  according  to  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  for  norses,  Cattle, 
and  Sheep,  in  Wood  Posts  (which  are  furnished  by  tbe  pro- 
prietors), from  Id.  to  10(7.  per  lin.  vard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Roe  and  Fallow  Deer,  at  from  2s.  ftfti  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental, Hare  and  Rabbit  proof,  for  inclosing  Flower- gardens, 
_;c.,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  of  Hurdles,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upon  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  required. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  of  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  prongs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  from  being  light  and  portable,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  RAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Oast  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  styles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IRON  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  31.  3s.  to  Gl.  Gs. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and  from  twisting  by  strong-welded  knees  in 
the  frame-work.  Price  305.,  35s.,  and  40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  for  wood  or  stone  posts. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HANDSOME  WROUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  14s.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  PORTABLE  WROUGHT-IRON  SHEEP  HAY- 
RACKS, with  and  without  Cover%  Wheels,  and  Troughs,  at 
from  31.  3s.  to  U.  is. 

W.  &  C.  Young  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  they  feel  assured 
that  all  commands  from  tbe  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
bs  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  No- 
bleman or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  part  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

QMOKY    FIRE-PLACES    PREVENTED^ 

O  W.  and  M.  FEETHAM  take  leave  to  rcquaint  their 
friends  and  the  public,  that  they  undertake  to  prevent  the 
above-named  evil  effectually  ;  and  they  likewise  construct  brick 
or  metal  flues  to  descend,  or  otherwise,  as  the  situation  may 
require,  which  they  will  warrant  to  draw  and  act  properly. 

Apply  at  their  Stove-warehouse,  9,  Clifford-street ;  or  at  the 
Manufactory,  No.  422,  Oxford-street, 


TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  &c,  at  C.  WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  60s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  HI. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  5i.  5s. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  6d.— Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  9s.  ; 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  I    Table.  |  Dessert 

3j-inch  handsome  Balance-handle. .  18s.  doz.  14s.  doz 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade   20s.    „    'iGs.    „ 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate- 
handles,  equal  to  Silver '22s.  Gd.    llSs.    „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 
C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  silver. 


Carvers, 
Carvers. 
Gs.Gd.  pr 

7s.  Gd.  „ 

8s.  Gd.  „ 


TO  THE  NOBILI'IY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Litlle  Hampton- 
's-- street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
.fcc.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole   Agents   in  London,    G.  and   J.    Deane,   Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  4G;  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 


GOOD  BLACK  TEA,  '6s.  6^.,  3s.  Sd.,  and  4s.  per  lb. 
Gunpowder,  5s.  ;  Young  Hyson,  4s.  lOd.  ;  Good  Colonial 
Cuffee,  Is.  id.  ;  Fine  Plantation,  Is.  Sd.  These  articles,  of 
strong  good  quality,  much  recommended,  are  respectfully 
offered  to  notice.  Samples,-  or  other  quantities,  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  post-office  order  or  other  order  of  payment. 

Sweet  and  Ballet,  Purveyor  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  38, 
South  Audley-street,  London. 
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5,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


PUBLISHED    BY 

E.-GROOMBRIDGE    AND     SONS. 


PART  16,  NOW  READY, 

FLORIGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA. 

By  Dr.  Deakin. 
Price  2s.  6d.  plain,  and  5s.  coloured. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Botanist  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  complete  work 
on  British  Botany.  The  Illustrations  consist  of  Engravings 
from  original  drawings  of  every  ascertained  species  of  British 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  with  dissections  of  those  parts  of 
the  Plants  most  important  to  be  known  in  distinguishing  the 
various  Genera  and  Species.  In  the  descriptions,  as  few  tech- 
nical terms  are  used  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  distinc- 
tion. The  Generic  and  Specific  characters  of  the  plants  are 
described,  and  the  localities  mentioned  in  which  such  species 
is  found,  as  also  the  time  of  flowering. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  Part  con- 
taining Sixty  Engravings  of  different  plants,  with  40  pages  of 
letter-press  description,  price  2s.  Grf.  or  with  the  plates  coloured, 
5s. ;  and  will  be  completed  in  about  Thirty  Parts,  forming 
three  thick  octavo  volumes  ;  in  the  concluding  parts  will  be 
given  a  Glossary  or  Dictionary  of  words  used  in  the  description 
of  the  plants. 

The  public  may  rely  on  the  work  being  regularly  published 
every  Month,  the  manuscript  being  in  a  state  of  great  forward- 
ness, and  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  the  engravings  having 
already  passed  through  the  engraver's  hands. 


Published  Monthly. 

MAUND'S    BOTANIC      GARDEN    AND 
FRUITIST ; 

Or,  MAGAZINES  OF     FRUITS     AND    FLOWERS, 

Contains  Engravings  of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowers  and 
Shrubs,  suitable  for  the  Garden  and  Shrubbery,  coloured  and 
finished  in  the  first  style  of  art. 

Full-sized  Engravings  of  GARDEN  FRUITS,  coloured  and 
united  with  Emblematic  Illustrations.  The  whole  are  copied 
from  nature  by  the  most  competent  artists. 

Also,  neatly  executed  Miniature  Engravings  of  the  most 
recently-introduced  Exotic  Plants,  for  the  Greenhouse  or 
Borders,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  novelty. 

These  Plates  and  Illustrations  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  com- 
prised in  every  monthly  Number,  are  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions and  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation  and  general 
management,  to  enable  every  person  who  is  fond  of  a  garden 
rightly  to  understand  and  estimate  the  su>'  ict  it  contains, 
and  efficiently  to  conduct  its  whole  arrangement  and  culture. 

The  object  of  the  Author  will  be  to  enable  every  one,  whether 
possessing  a  large  or  small  garden,  to  obtain  from  it  the  great- 
est amount  of  profit  and  enjoyment. 

No.  I.  of  this  work  was  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845; 
price,  large  paper,  with  tfie  Flowers  and  Fruit  coloured, 
Is.  6d.  :  small,  with  the  Fruit  plain,  Is.  The  Gardeners'  Edi- 
tion, partially  coloured,  not  including  the  Fruitist,  6d. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  They  are  carefully  executed,  and  the  Figures  very  nicely 
coloured." — (Dr.  Lindlet,  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle.) 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  most  ample,  elegant,  and  cheap  horti- 
cultural publication  in  the  kingdom." — (Builder.) 

"  Its  utility  and  elegance  are  such,  that  we  consider  it  a  duty 
to  introduce  it  to  the  regards  of  our  readers  and  the  public." — 
t  Glasgow)  Citizen). 


Gd. 


MADE 


BLACKER  ON  SMALL  FARMS. 
Now  ready,  the  Sixth  Edition,  price  Is. 
AN    ESSAY    ON 

THE     IMPROVEMENT     TO     BE 

IN   THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  SMALL  FARMS, 

By  the  introduction  of  Green  Crops,  and  Housefeeding  the 
Stock  thereon,  with  a  Preface  addressed  to  Landlords, 
giving  full  information  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  plan  recommended,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  introducing  it, 
and  the  results  attending  its  introduction  ;  together  with  the 
expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  thereby,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  expediency  of  Landlords  providing  Farm  Offices  for  their 
Tenants. 

%*  The  cheap  Edition  without  the  Address  to  Landlords  is 
also  reprinted,  price  8rf. 


70  ALL  "WHO  HAVE  GARDENS. 
GROOMBRIDGE    AND     SONS 

HAVE   JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  LIST  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
PRACTICAL  TREATISES 

ON  THE 

CULTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS,  FRUITS, 
AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Treatises  are  only  Threepence  each,  and  the  List  may  be 
had  gratis,  or  free  per  post  on  application. 

London  :    5,  PaternoBter-row.     April  11,  1846. 


In  a  few  days,   Third  Edition,   l'2mo,   cloth,  with  Additional  Illustrations,  price  4s. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS  MANUAL; 

OR,    PRACTICAL   HINTS    ON   THE    MANAGEMENT    AND   COMPLETE     PRESERVATION    OF     THE    HONEY-TJEE. 

By   HENRY    TAYLOR. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   REVIEWS. 

"  Written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  many  engravings  of  different  kinds  of  hives,  <fcc,  and 
instructions  so  simple,  that  all  who  desire  it  may  readily  obtain  all  needful  information  for  the  management  of  bees." — 
Nottingham  Review.    . 

"This  work  has  successfully  realised  the  object  it  was  destined  to  achieve — presenting  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the 
practical  management  of  bees,  according  to  the  progressive  order  of  the  seasons." — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

"  Of  all  the  treatises  extant,  we  know  not  of  one  more  intrinsically  adapted  to  the'good  government  of  the  Apiary."— 
Worcester  Journal. 

"  The  author  is  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  rearing  and  colonising  the  Bee." — Leicestershire 
Mercury. 

^  ORDER  TAYLOR'S  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL. 


Complete  in  three  handsome  Volumes,  with  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings,  price  11.  10s., 

THE    GARDENER    AND    PRACTICAL    FLORIST 


comprising: — 


The  properties  of  flowers,  that  is  to  say,  the  qualities  they 
should  possess  to  be  perfect,  laid  down  upon  unerring  princi- 
ples, with  a  series  of  diagrams  in  illustration. 

The  nature  and  proper  application  of  soils,  and  the  means  of 
improving  them  by  manure. 

The  destruction  of  injurious  insects  and  vermin. 

The  formation  and  improvement  of  gardens. 

The  various  structures  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables. 

The  culture  and  management  of  fruit,  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables,  both  indigenous  and  exotic. 

The  culture,  improvement,  and  exhibition  of  florists'  flowers 
and  plants. 

The  formation  and  management  of  the  orchard,  and  of  fruit- 
trees  in  small  gardens. 

The  formation  and  management  of  kitchen  gardens  on  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  scale. 


The  formation  and  management  of  shrubberies,  lawns,  and 
borders  of  pleasure  grounds. 

The  formation  and  management  of  flower  gardens,  including 
plans  for  Dutch  gardens,  cottage  gardens,  and  gardens  for  sub- 
urban villas. 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  the  best  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables  for  large  and  small  establishments  and  the  best 
method  of  planting  them. 

Observations  on  the  management  of  shows,  the  proceedings 
of  societies,  and  general  progress  of  gardening. 

Instructions  for  the  best  means  of  obtaining  perfection  in 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  various  modes  of  heating  horticultural  buildings  with, 
hot  water,  flues,  and  other  means. 

Botany  made  easy  in  familiar  lessons,  adaptedfor  people  who 
have  no  previous  idea  of  the  science. 

Directions  for  the  cottage  gardener  any  month  in  the  year. 


"This  book  is  what  a  publication  for  the  Gardener  and  Practical  Florist  should  be,  a  plain,  solid,  good- 
looking,  full-paged  mass  of  letter-press,  scattered  over  with  the  necessary  illustrations  in  the  forms  of  equally 
business-like  woodcuts.  Nor  is  the  jurisdiction  of  unaffected  common  sense  confined  to  what  is  technically 
called  e  the  getting  up'  of  the  work — to  the  mere  dress  of  '  The  Gardener' — it  extends  to  the  ( matter '  of  the 
book,  to  the  very  language  of  the  'Practical  Florist.'  " — Sheffield  Mercury, 


8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  14s., 

ORCHIDACEOUS     PLANTS. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON  THE   CULTIVATION   OF   ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Treating  of  their  Geographical  Distribution— Kemarks  on  Heat  and  Moisture—  Effects  of  Light — Houses  best  adapted- 
Ventilation,  and  the  best  mode  of  shading — Utility  of  two  or  more  nouses — A  Select  List  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  in  culti- 
vation, and  their  general  management  in  the  periods  of  Growing,  Flowering,  Eestiug ;  together  with  the  temperature  required. 

BY  JOHN   HENSHALL. 

*$**  "Gardeners*  Gazette,"  "Florists'  Journal,"  "  United  Gardeners' and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,"  and  the  "  Horti- 
cultural Magazine,"  have  each  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  truly  practical  work. 


Illustrated  with  many  plates,  both  coloured  and  plain,  price  3s.  in  cloth, 

BLACKLOCK  ON  SHEEP. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SHEEP  ;  containing  the  best  means  for  their  Improvement,  General  Management,  ancS 
the  Treatment  of  their  Diseases  ;  with  A  CHAPTER  ON  WOOL,  AND  HISTORY  OF_THE  WOOL 
TRADE,  and  the  Management  of  Sheep  in  Australia.     By  Ambrose  Blacklock. 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  TENTH  EDITION. 

A  tenth  edition  has  been  published  of  this  well  known  and  deservedly  favourite  little  book.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it  we  may  just  mention  the  character  it  has  acquired  as  an  interesting,  simple,  and  sufficient  guide  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  history  and  breeds  of  sheep,  on  the  wool  trade,  on  the  improvement  of 
breeds,  on  the  general  management  of  a  flock,  and  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  animal  is  liable." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  3. 

"  The  perusal  and  study  of  '  Blacklock's  Treatise  on  Sheep,'  which  only  embraces  points  of  importance,  and  rejects  those 
which  cannot  admit  of  practical  application,  will  be  to  the  farmer  of  the  first  advantage.  The  clearness  with  which  he  treats- 
of  their  diseases,  which  are  illustrated  by  engravings  both  coloured  and  plain,  make  it  a  work  of  reference,  not  only  for  the 
well  educated  farmer,  but  also  to  those  who  practise  sheep  management  without  previous  training." — Farmers'  Magazine,  Jan. 


THE 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  PRICE  Is. 

FLORIST'S    JOURNAL 

AND  GARDENER'S  RECORD. 


Illustrated  with  highly  finished  and  accurately  coloured  representations  of  the  New  Flowers,  and  practical  woodcuts  of  new- 
inventions,  systems  of  Heating,  and  objects  of  utility.  The  Literary  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Original  Papers,  by  con- 
tributors of  first-rate  ability  and  great  experience  ;  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  New  Plants  and  Flowers;  the  newest  and  best 
methods  of  constructing  and  heating  Horticultural  erections,  with  the  most  improved  practice  in  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and 
Garden  Cultivation. 

"  To  the  florist,  the  general  cultivator  of  plants,  and  especially  to  the  amateur  grower,  this  work  offers  a  medium  through 
which  sound  practical  knowledge  may  be  obtained  :  for  while  the  more  abstruse  points  of  the  science  are  rendered  clear  and 
familiar,  the  attention  of  those  who  contribute  is  at  the  same  time  directed  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating,  and  the  general 
management  of  all  plants  at  all  seasons." 

Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  *,  for  1846,  contain 

THE    DICTIONARY    OF    FLOWERS, 

the  design  of  which  is  to  supply  such  information  as  will  enable  any  one  to  form  a  selection  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
suited  to  every  description  of  garden,  and  to  cultivate  them. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

"This  work  is  well  conducted,  and  the  articles  sensibly  written  ;  the  numbers  under  review  contain  useful  and  interesting 
papers,  supplied  by  experienced  men.     The  embellishments  are  good."—  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  There  is  a  superb  engraving  for  each  month,  the  colouring  of  which  is  brilliant  and  correct;  and  as  we  have  a  plant  how 
in  bloom  on  our  table  which  is  figured  in  this  number,  we  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  bloom  with  the  engraving,  and 
are  gratified  in  saying  that  the  representation  is  as  close  and  striking  as  it  is  possible  to  attain."— Newcastle  Advertiser. 


LONDON  :  R.  GROOMBRIDGE  AND  SONS,  5,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY.  —  The  SECOND 
ANNUAL  COMPETITION  of  this  Society  will  take  place 
in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms,  Edinburgh/on  Wednesday, 
27th  Jdne,  1S46. 

Intending  Competitors  will  receive  Schedules  of  the  regula- 
tions by  applying  to  the  President,  Mr.  'John  Finlayson,  Kin- 
cardine ;  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  32,  South  Hanover- 
street,  Edinburgh  ;  the  Secretary,  or  any  Member  of  Committee, 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Horticultural  Societies,  any 
of  whom  will  receive  the  Annual  Subscription  of  2s.  Gd.  previous 
to  the  Cell  May.  Robert  Aethcb,  Seeretarv. 

1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  April  IS. 


NOTTINGHAM  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL 
— ^  EXHIBITION  (Open  to  all  England),  will  be  held  at  the 
Exchange  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  29th  April,  at  2  o'clock,  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  PeU.rgo- 
nlums,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  and  all 
Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants  in  season. 

Schedules  of  the  Prizes,  <fcc",  to  be  had  of 

S.  R.  P.  Sullton,  Houorary  Secretary. 

St.  Peter's,  Church-side.  Nottingham,  April  IS.     , 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE     OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN'  AND  IRELAND.       . 

The  next  MEETING  of  the  Subscribing  Members  will  be  held 
on  FRIDAY,  the  1st  of  MAY,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

The  subject  for  special  discussion  will  be — 

"FICTILE  MANUFACTURES,  including  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain of  all  countries  and  of  every  period." 

Members  who  cannot  personally  attend,  are  invited  to  for- 
wai'd,  by  any  friend,  Articles  which  they  may  consider  as  likely 
to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Archaeological  Institute  Apartments,  12,  Haymarket. 

Attendance  from  12  to  2  daily. 

T.  Hudson-  Turner,  Secretary. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  INSTITUTE  will  take 
place  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop :  President,  the  EARL  Fll'ZWILLIAM,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  JULY  21st. 


EB  ECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
*  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  vise  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 

TRUE  TRANSPLANTED  FIELD  TURNIP-SEED, 

SOLD    ET 

J    G.    WAITE,    Seedsman,    &&,  4,   Eyre-strcet-hill, 
Hart  on -garden,  London. 


Purple    Topped    Scotch,    22s, 

per  bushel. 
Green      do.     22s.  do. 
Purple  Topped  Swede,  20s.  do. 
Improved         do.         21s.  do. 
Green  do.  20s.  do. 

Skirving's  Improved  Liverpool 

Swede,  20s.  do.  '" 
Laing's     do.     24s.  do. 
Matson's  do.    24s.  do. 

Mangold  Wcrzel. 
Fine  Improved  Long  Red,  50s. 

per  cwt. 
Long  Yellow,    70s.  do. 
Yellow  Globe,  60s.  do. 
Red        do.       70s.  do. 
J.  G.  W.  has  a  splendid  collection  of  Lawn,  Pasture,  and  all 
the  most  useful  Grasses  in  cultivation,  of  which  a  separate 
Catalogue  may  be  had.    His  assortment  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  is  upon  the  most  extensive  scale ;  Catalogues  of  which 
may  he  had  on  application. — April  IS,  1846. 


White  Round,  ISs.  per  bushel. 
Green      do.      ISs.  do. 
Bed         do.      20s.  do. 
Stubble,  20s.  do. 

White  Stone,  205.  do. 
White  Tankard,  22s.  do 
Green  do.  2Ls.  do. 
Red         do.      21st  do." 

20s.  do. 

20s.  do. 

20s.  do, 


White  Globe. 
Green  do. 
Red         do. 


New    White    Decanter   {very- 
large),        42s.  do. 
Cream  Globe,   24s.  do. 
Dale's  Hybrid,  22s.  do. 


"VTEW  AND  SUPERB  FUCHSIAS.— Strong  esta- 
-LA  bUshed  plants,  12s.  per  dozen,  consisting  of  the  following 
beautiful  varieties  :— Serratifolia,  Cassandra,  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
Salter's  Sylph,  Oberon,  Queen  of  the  West,  Rosabella,  Princess 
Alice,  Mayii  grandiflora,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Foigu-a-Bal- 
lagh,  Hero,  Hamlet,  Imperialis,  Junius,  Epps's  FairRosamond, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Nymph,  Queen  of  the  Beauties,  Attrac- 
tion, Exoniensis,  Prima  Donna,  Paragon,  Robusta,  Snowball, 
Unique,  Victory,  Yurburgh,  Vesta,  Kentish  Bride,  &c.  The 
above  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  London  car- 
riage free.  All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  remittance. 

W,  J,  Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone. 


MR.  VAN   riOUTTE'S    NURSERY  AT    GHENT. 

MR.  VAN  HOUTTE'S  CATALOGUES.     Nos.  21, 
22,  23,  24,  and  25,  may  be  obtained,  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion, at  Mr.  Geo.  Rahn's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

TRUE  STICKNEY'S  HOLDERNESS  RYE-GRASS. 
T      BACKHOUSE    and    SON,  York,  the  sole  holders 
"  •    of  this  GRASS,  which  is  unrivalled  for  Lawns  and  Per- 
manent Pasture,  have  a  few  bushels  on  sale  at  a  Guinea  a 
bushel. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

SGIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
•  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
be  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required.. 


PUCHSIA  "DOCTOR  JEPHSON."— This  splendid 
-$~  FUCHSIA  was  raised  by  the  Gardener  of  the  above- 
named  Gentleman,  and  is  pronounced  by  growers  who  have 
seen  it  to  be  the  finest  light  Fuchsia  known.  Petals  of  a  clear 
snowy  white,  corolla  a  rich  deep  rose,  habit  of  Willmoreana, 
and  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Plants  10s.  6,1  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Plants  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  IIdest  & 
M' Mullen,  Seedsmen,  No.  6,  Leadenhall-strcct,  London;  or  to 
John  Cullis,  Royal  Leamington  Nursery,  Warwickshire. 


YV 


GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  TLANTS. 

7~M.  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to 
announce  that  thev  are  now  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  their  Splendid  Collections  of  GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE 
PLANTS,  which  are  in  the  finest  possible  health  ;  large  bushy 
plants,  in  60  sized  pots,  at  the  following  very  low  prices, 
baskets  and  mats  included  : — 

50  Choice  Greenhouse  Plants  for  3J.  3s.,  comprising  Azalea 
indica  Gladstanesii,  Do.  lateritia,  Do.  Sinithii,  Do.  pheenicea 
alba,  Do.  superba,  Do,  variegata,  Burchellia  capensis,  Era- 
chysema  latifolia,  Bouvardia  strigosa,  Burtonia  brumoides, 
Babingtoniaeamphorosma,  Boronia  serrulata.  Chorozema  eri- 
coides,  C.  Dicksonii,  C.  Henchmanni,  C.  varium  nana,  C.  varium 
nana,  var.,  C.  rotundifolia,  Cytisus  intermedia,  C.  rodophnrc, 
CampeUa  carinata,  C.  lasciuiata,  Daphne  indica  rubra,  Diosma 
amcena,  Epacris  coruscana,  E.  carnea,  E.  laevigata,  E.  im- 
pressa,  E.  nivalis,  E.  onosrosefiora,  E.  purpurescens,  E.  pul- 
chella,  E.  WLlmorea,  Erodium  incarnatum,  Gompholobium 
tenella,  Hypericum  balearicum,  Helichrysum  spectahile,  E.  ru- 
pestris,  Jasminum  gracilis,  J.  grandiflbra,  Loddigesia  oxalidi- 
t":>lia,  Labichea  bipunctata,  Leehenaultia  formosa,  L.  biloba 
nana,  Oxylobium  capitatum,  Phnelea  rosea,  r.  decussata, 
Pultencea  biloba,  P.  subumbellata,  Tecoma  jasmiuoides- 

30  very  select  Greenhouse  Plants  for  4'.  -!,- .,  comprising — 
Azalea  indica  extans,  A.  indica  splendeus,  A.  indica  Wi  odsii, 
Chorozema  ovata,  C.  spartioides,  G.  triangularis,  C.  species, 
Calothamnus  clarata,  Daphne  indica  rubra,  DiRwynia  mt- 
crophylla,  D.  coccinea,  Epacris  attenuata  rosea,  E.  Cop- 
landii,  E.  campanulata  rubra,  E.  impressa  alba,  E.  rosea 
purpurea,  Gastrolobium  spinosum,  Gompholobium  sp'eh- 
dens,  G.  polymorphum  luteum,  Hovea  pimgeus  major,  He- 
lichrysum spectabile,  H.  rupestris,  Mirbelia  speciosa,  M. 
grandiflora,  Oxylobium  acutum.  O.  capitatum  var.,  Pimelea 
spectabile,  Styphelia  tubiHora,  Veronica  speciosa,  Primula 
sinensis  alba  plena. 

ZS  very  Select  and  Beautiful  Stove  Plants  for  2?.  10s.,  com- 
prising— Achimenes  picta,  A.  grandiflora,  A.  longiflora,  A.  pe- 
dmiculata,  Aphelandra  cristata,  Belleperone  elongata,  Brug- 
mansia  floribunda,  Begonia  coccinea,  Centradenia  rosea,  Cle- 
rodendron  Isevifqlia,  Calusacea  rosea,  Columnea  grandiflora, 
Cactus  Alexandrii,  C.  gigantea,  C.  Daistonii,  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum,  .Eschynanthus  grandiflora,  Epiphyllum  Russellianuu?, 
Gesnera  longiflora,  G.  sub-alba,  G.  zebrina,  Gloxinia  Cartonii, 
Goldfussia  glomerata,  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  crocea,  Justicia  car- 
nea, J.  coccinea,  J.  picta,  J.  speciosa,  Plumbago  rosea,  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Thunbergia  aurantia,  T.  chnsops,  Tra- 
descantia  zebriua,  Vinca  alba,  V.  rosea. 

12  Ericas,  12s. ;  IS  Indian  Azaleas,  30s. :  20  Epaciises,  30s. 
See  Advertisement  4th  inst.,  page  218. 

W.  J.  &  Co.  can  also  supply  the  following  rare  and  beautiful 
Plants.  All  goods  are  forwarded  with  the  utmost  dispatch  per 
railway. 

Achimeues  Lipmanii,  3s.  Gd.  :  Clerodendrmrsplendene.lOs.iV.; 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  os  ;  Hindsia  longitlora  alba,  10s.  (k?.;;v 
Rhododendron  Jacksonii,  10s.  Gd.  to  42s.  :  R.  Snriihuvrai'rttnm, 
15s.  ;  La'rge  Yuchsia,  Mrs.  Fredoi-ick  Millbank,  T^!^d: ;  F.  ser- 
ratifolia, 2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  ;  12  best-Dri2b  Fuchsias,  Gs. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  BeAa*Je,  A'orkshire,  April  18. 


ARAUCAKIA  IMBRICATA,    or  CHILIAN  TINE. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  be  found  uuequalledin  this  eountry 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention-. of  planters  ia  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

2  years  old 0s.  per  dozen. 

3  „         12s. 

4  „  18s. 

5  ,,  30s.  „ 

6  „  60s. 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine     . .        . .    ISs.  ,, 

,,         ,,  lfoot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  ....      9s.  ,, 

„        „    4  to  5  inches       . .        -  •    18s.  ,, 

,,        „  IS  inch,  Sne  bushy  plant     42s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         .,0s,  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  6d.  to 

11.  2s.  per  plant. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  0,  Mansion- 
house-street. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  18. 


GARAWAY,  MAYES,  and  CO.,  beg  to  arprise 
their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  their  CAT  ALOGLE  of 
DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  VERBENAS,  PETU- 
NIAS. CINERARIAS,  A-c,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  which 
will  be  sent  on  application  ;  most  of  the  new  and  approved 
Varieties  will  be  found  in  their  list.  This  old-established 
Nursery  affords  great  advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
who  may  require  Gardeners  and  Farm  Bailiffs.  All  communi- 
cations will  have  prompt  attention.  Tree  and  Seed  Catalogues 
with  an  extensive  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Dordham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol,  April  18. 

EAN'S  beautiful  New  Dahlia ""  ROSY  CIRCLE." 

Huest    and  M'Mullen,   G_.  Leadenhall-street,   London, 
Agents  for  the  South. 

For  description,  see  Gardeners3  Chronicle,  Jan.  3d  and  10tn„ 
1S4G.  Plants  ready  tor  sending  out  first  week  in  May,  10s.  Gd^ 
each.    Usual  discount  to  the  Traue.^Jedburgh,  April  15. 

PANSIES. 

CHARLES  TURNER  .begs  to  announce  that  he  can 
execute  a  few  more  orders  for  the  much-admired  varieties 
raised  by  H.  COLLISON,  Esq.,  and  himself:  Blooms  of  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  on  Wednes- 
day the  22d  inst.  Also  the  principal  varieties  raised  by  other 
cultivators.  Descriptive  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 
— Chalvey,  Windsor,  April  16. 


KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY. 
■J*       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
i-  •   LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  with  prices,  for  1S4G,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  April  IS. 


SMITH'S  NEW  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

JOHN    SMITH,    Nurseryman,   Dalston,   Middlesex, 

*-'      begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  he  intends  sending  out 

in  May  the  two  following  superb  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  selected 

from  many  first-rate  Seedlings  : — 

BEAUTY  OF  DALSTON.— Tube  remarkably  thick,  of  a 
glossy  pure  white  ;  sepals  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  very  broad  ; 
corolla  vermilion;  the  foliage  very  distinct  and  handsome; 
strong  robust  grower.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  noticed  by  him  Aug.  1G,  1S4-5,  p.  580, 
under  the  signature  of  "  A  Subscriber.'"— "  Your  large  light 
variety  is  a  fine  and  showy  seedling.;,  the  tube  is  quito- white, 
and  the  sgpals  are  tinged  with  a  very  delicate  tint  of  pink  ; 
corolla  vermilion."    Price  10s.  Gd. 

EX.IMIA. — Tube  and. sepals  carmine;  corolla  rich  violet 
purple  ;  the  corolla  is  very  large  and  of  fine  form  ;  habit  ;_  pod, 
foliage  small  and  pendent ;  it  will  be  f<  und  an  acquisition  to 
the  dark  varieties.  This  is  also  noticed  with  the  former  in  the , 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  '  The  dark  variety  .is  also  attractive 
from  the  contrast  in  its  colours  ;  the  corolla  is  unusually  large, 
and  .of  a  bright  violet.  They  are  both  good  and  showy  speci- 
men;.:'     Price  10s.  <W. 

An  aRowance  to  th»~Xradc  when  three  of  either  are  taken 
at  once. 

J.  S.  can  supply  good:  strong  plants  in  flower  of  his  Queen 
Victoria  and  YennstLi  at  7^*.  Gd.  each.     Smaller  ones,  us. 

A  Select  List  of  Fuchsias  can  be  had  on  application. 

Dalston.  April  18,  1846. 


SLHJCHSiAS.— Pride  of  Peckham,  L-ery's  ;  Duchets 
-fi-  of  Sutherlaud,  Gaines'  ;  Noblissima,  Coronet,  Modesta, 
Vesta,  Smith's  :  Norfolk  Hero,  Barkway's  ;  Espansa,  Queen 
Victoria,  Miller's  ;  Candidate.  Girling's  :  Robusti,  Hope,  Gold- 
finch, Cassandra,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Monarch,  Kentish  Hero.  Kentish  Bride, 
Maria,  Epps';  Queen  Adelaide,  Holmes':  Euterpe,  Gaines'; 
Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  Walsmgham,  Prince  of  " 
Wales,  YouelPs  ;  Aurantia,  Smith's  :  Aurita,  Iveryana,  Fos- 
terii,  Formosa  elegans,  Stauwelliana,  Blanche,  Harrison's  ;  at 
Gs.  per  dozen. 

Colossus,  Cormackii,  Adonis,  Paragon,  Floribunda  magna, 
Hopneri,  Laneii,  Exoniensis,  Transparent,  Blauda,  Victory, 
Sangoinea,  Britannia, Venus  Victrix,  Arborea,  Smith's;  Fairy, 
Majestica,  Eppsii,  Brockmannii,  Gem.Conspicua  arborea,  Prin- 
ceps,  Speciosa,  Flora,  Tricolor,  Mirabilis,  Magnifica,  Hayesii, 
Invincible,  Magnificent,  Racemifiora,  Frc-wersti:,  Victoria;  at 
3s.  per,  dozen. 

^PETUNIAS. — Girling's  new  striped  and  other  kinds,  3s.  per 
dozen. 

VERBENAS.— The  best  scarlets,  blue,  white,  and  rose,  3s. 
per  dozen,.     *" 

H$LlOTROPIUMS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Good  rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  the  above  prices,  Gd. 
per  dozen  being  added,  for  postage,  will  ba  sent  free  by  post, 
carefully  packed  in  tin  cases,  on  the  reeeipt  of  postage  stamps 
or  a  Post-office  order. 

JosErn  and  Stephen  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
Northwarnbro',  near  Odiham,  Hants. 


TEN  SPLENDID  NEW  HALF-SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

JOHN    BELL,   in    offering    the   undernamed  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, begs  to  assure  purchasers  they  are  equal  to 
any  coming  out  this  season,  and  will  fully  answer  the  descrip- 
tion given  ^ — 
ATTRACTION— Large  dark  yellow,  with  large  scarlet  blotch,. 

well  defined. 
DEFIANCE — Large  cream  ground,  with  crimson  blotch. 
EXCELSA — Large  white  ground,  with  crijnson  blotch. 
PRINCEPS — Large  cream  ground,  with  dark  maroon  blotch, 
CONDUCTOR— Large  yellow  buff  ground,  with  crimson  blotch, 
CONSPICUA — Bright  yellow  ground,  with  large  brown  spots 

or  stripes. 
ECLIPSE — Dark  crimson  ground,  beautifully  spotted    with 

white. 
NYMPH — Yellow    ground,    beautifully    spotted    with    bright 

crimson. 
EMPRESS — White  ground,  with  purple  spots,  beautiful. 
CRIMSON    PERFECTION  —  Crimson    ground,    beautifully 
spotted  with  black. 
Fine  blooming  Plants,    in  36-size  pots,   os.   each  ;    or  the 
ten  for  11.  2s. 

The  last  four  named  were  exhibited  last  season  at  the 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Horticultural  Show  by  the  raiser,  and 
gained  the  first  seedling  prize,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
judges  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  exhibited. 

Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale,  near  Norwich. 
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WOODLANDS   NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCK- 
FIELD,  SUSSEX. 
"1X7  M.  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
*  *    ins  the  following  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding,   at  the 
prices  named  when  the  selection  is  left  to  themselves  : — 
FUCHSIAS. 
12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do 
12  superh    do. 


6s.  Od. 
9    0 

Li     0 

12  superb  new  vsrs. 
for  exhibition     . . 
50  fine  do. 
50  superb  do. 

18s.  Od. 
30    0 
50    0 

VERBENAS. 

5s.  Od.  [     25  extra  fine  vars. 
9    0           25  superb  new  do. 
2    0     1 

PETUNIAS. 

6 

. .  Ids.  Od. 
..20    0 

0 
0 

12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do. 
12  superb  new  do. 

12  fine  varieties 
12  superb  do, 

Young  plants  of  the  above  can  be  sent  securely  packed  in. 
tin  cases  by  post,  if  required. 

CINERARIAS. 
Strong  plants  coming  into  bloom. 


12  fine  varieties 

12  superior  do. 

12  superb  new  do.  . 


6s.  Od. 
12    0 
18    0 


d  extra  fine  varieties 
25  superb  do.   . . 


15s.  Od. 
25    0 


Calceolaria   floribunda,     Yeitch's,     an    elegant  s 

yellow  spes.,  highly  recommended  for  beddiug  2 

Eutbalis  macrophylla  (yellow)         1 

Gaillardias,  of  sorts         0 

Lobelia  erinus  compacta  (fine  blue)  . .         . .  1 

Siphocampylus  betulcefolius 1 

Silene  laciniata  . .         . .         .  •         •  •         . .  1 


Each.  | 
s.  d. 
0 


r*doz. 

s.  d. 


DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

*#doz.  |  ^100. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each  named 6    0      40    0 

Superior  do.  do.  9     0      60    0 

Superb  new  do.  do.  12    0      75    0 

AZALEA  INDICA. 

12  fine  varieties        12s.  Od. 

12  superb  do 18    0 

„  12  extra  new  do 30    0 

SELECT  LIST  OF  PLANTS  ABRIDGED  FROM  GENERAL 
CATALOGUE. 


Each — s.  d. 

AbutilonBedfordianum  .    2  6 

.aSschynanthus  Roxburghii  2  6 

Alona  ccelestis      . .         . .     3  6 

Alstrcemeria  Errembaultii  2  6 

„        nemorosa        . .    3  6 

Andromeda  tetragona  . .    2  6 

Aotus  gracillima  . .     2  6 

Azalea  indica  Apollo     . .     3  6 

„        Cleopatra        . .     5  0 

„        exquisita        . .     7  6 

„        magniflora     . .    3  6 

,,        optima  . .     3  6 

,,        Prince  Albert  .    3  6 

Bouvardia     flava     (new 

yellow) 3  6 

Brachyseroa  platyptera  .  2  6 
Ceanothus  collinus  . .  21  0 
Cestrum        aurantiacum 

(true) 2  6 

Chirita  sinensis  . .     5  0 

Chironia  floribunda       . .     16 

Chorozenia  Hugelii        . .     5  0 

,,         oppositifolia  ..     3  6 

Cuphea  strigillosa  . .     2  6 

Dillwynia  clavata  . .     2  6 

»j        glycinifolia     . .    2  6 

„         rudis     . .         . .     16 

,,        spe'ciosa  . .     16 

Ecbites  atropurpurea    . .     3  6 

„         picta     . .         .  .     3  6 

Epiga=a  repens     . .         . .     3  6 

Euonymus  fimbriatus    . .     2  6 

Franciscea  acuminata  . .     3  6 

„        hydrangaeformis  10  6 

„        latifolia  ..     2  6 

Fuchsia  serratifolia       ..     3  6 

Gesncra  discolor  . .     2  6 

„         Gardneriana  . .     16 

Gloxinia  macrophylla  va- 

riegata        . .     2  6 
,,        magnifica       . .    2  6 
Habrothamnus  fascicula- 

tus  (true)  . .        ..16 

Halleaflaccida  ..  ..2  6 
Hindsia  longiflora  . .     2  6 

„        violacea  . .     7  6 

Ilex  latifolia  . .  . .  10  6 
Inga  pulcherrima  . .    2  6 

Jasminum  affine  ..50 

Jochroma  tubulosa  . .  2  6 
Justicia  Macdonnellias  . .  3  6 
Lantana  malvasfolia  . .  2  6 
Leycesteria  nepalensis  ..  2  6 
Lilium  lancifulium  album 

from  2s.  6d.  to  10  6 


-s.d. 


3  6 
3  6 
1  6 


Each 
Lilium  lancifolium  punc- 
tatum  . .  from  3s.  6d.  to  21  0 
„        j,  rubrum 

from  7s.  Gd.  to  21  0 
.,        testaeeum 

from  2s.  Gd.  to  10  6 
Lisianthus  Russellianus  .  2  6 
Medinilla  erythropbylla 
Mirbelia  illicifolia 
Nematanthus  longipes  . , 
Neriurn   Oleander    T'An- 

gle  2  6 

Oxalis  Plumierii  (shrubby)  3  6 
Pimelea  hypericifolia    . .     2  6 
,,      spectabilis  ..     2  6 

Platycodon  grandiflora. .  5  0 
Pleroma  Benthamiana  . .  3  6 
Podostylus  sphan-icus  . .  16 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .  3  6 
Primula     sinensis     alba 

plena       5  0 

Pultenasapolygalifolia  ..    16 
,,        thymifolia       . .    16 
Rhododendron     alta-cle- 

rense  splendens     5  0 

„        campanulatuni     3  6 

,,        fragrans  . .     2  6 

,,        Gowerianum  . .    5  0 

,,        invictum         . .     5  0 

Ribes  albidum      . .         . .     2  6 

t,      Goi-doniana  . .     2  6 

,,      Menziesii    . .         . .     16 

,,      sanguinea  fl.  plena    7  6 

Rondeletia,    new    yellow 

species  (Havanna)      . .  10  6 
RueDia  glabra     . .        . .    16 
,,    macrophylla,  splen- 
did scarlet  species    7  6 
Schweiggeria  pauciflora.    2  6 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

new  and  splendid    5  0 

„        duplo-serratus  .    1  6 

,,       semi-serratifolius  2  6 

Spiraea  Douglasii  . .     16 

Tacsonia  mollissima     . .     3  6 

Thysanotus  proliferus  . .     3  6 

Tremandra  Hugelii       . .    2  6 

Triptilion  spinosum       . .     5  0 

Tropceolum  brachyceras . 

„        elegans 

,,         Jarrattii 

,,        Lobbianum     . . 

Veronica  Lindleyana    . . 

,,         salicifolia 
Xantbosia  rotundifolia . . 


Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  to  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 

A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. 

QILVER  PHEASANT  EGGS  for  Sale,  at  30s.  per 
O  dozen. — Direct  to  A.  C,  Post-office,  Andover. 


WILLIAM  MASTERS,  Exotic  Nursery,  Can- 
terbury, will  be  happy  to  forward,  free  of  expense  to  any 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Stations,  the  under-mentioned 
choice  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  at  the  prices  affixed, 
the  selection  beine  left  to  himself : —  £    s.  d. 

12  named  Geraniums,  of  12  fine  sorts  for  . .         . .     0  18    0 

12  newer  named  ditto,  of  12  superior  sorts        . .         ..150 

12  Calceolarias,  of  sorts 110 

12  Cape  Heaths,  of  12  different  kinds 0  18    0 

12  superior  kinds  of  Cape  Heaths  1  10    0 

12  Plants  of  12  species  of  New  Holland  Plants  . .     0  15    0 

12    do.  do.  of  New    Holland  Greenhouse 

Plants,  of  larger  size  14    0 

12  Plants  of  12  species,  of  newer  kinds,  do.  do.  . .  110  0 
12  small  Plants  of  12  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica. .  1  10  0 
12  larger  Plants,  do.  do.  ..300 

12  Indian  Azaleas,  of  12  sorts        0  18    0 

12  larger  Plants  of  Indian  Azaleas  1  10    0 

12  newer  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas  2    2    0 

12  distinct  species  of  Succulent  Plants 0  18    0 

12  choicer  kinds  of  Succulents,  one  of  each      . .         . .     1  10    0 

12  Orchidaceous  Plants  of  12  species 6     6     0 

12     do.  of  rarer  kinds,  1  each         10  10    0 

12  choice  Stove  or  Hothouse  Plants,  1  of  each  . .     1  10    0 

12  Indian  and  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  12  varieties  ..220 

12  China  and  The  Roses,  12  varieties 0  15    0 

12  superior  The  and  China  Roses,  of  12  sorts  . .         ..140 
A  large  collection  of  the  different  varieties  of  Verbena,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Petunia,   Anagallis,    Mesembryanthemum,  die.,  for 
bedding,  at  from  4s.  to  6s.,  in  dozens. 


THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post 
free,   the  newest  and  very   best  FUCHSIAS,   including 

Serratifolia,  (if  required)  at  21s.  per  doz. 

Very  fine  first-rate  Show  Varieties         . .     '    . .     12s.       „ 

Fine  ditto        9s.      J( 

VERBENAS,  first-class  Show  Varieties         . .    10s.      „ 

Ditto,  fine  6s.      ,, 

PETUNIAS,  Extra  Fine  9s.      „ 

CINERARIAS,  ditto  12s.  to  ISs.     „ 

PANSIES,  Extra  fine  and  first-class  Show  flowers  18s.    ,, 

Ditto  Ditto  10s.      „ 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  making  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  Showv  Border  Florrers  ditto,  12s. 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

Also  a  few  pairs  more  of  the  Superb  Picotees  "  President"  and 

"  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  at  15s.  per  pair. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 
RIBES  SANGUINEUS  FLORE    PLENO,  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

30  Packets  of  New  and  Choice  FLOWER   SEEDS,  per  post, 
free,  for  Gs. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  for  bedding 6s.  per  doz. 

GERANIUMS,  for  bedding  . .     Gs.,  Vs.,  and  12s.    „ 


An  HERBARIUM  of  RARE  EXOTIC  FERNS  (many  species 
almost  unique)  to  be  DISPOSED  OF.  Price  and  particulars 
can  be  bad  on  application. 

For  particulars  of  their  new  and  beautiful  "White  Fuchsia, 
"SANSPAREIL,"  with  Five  other  Seedlings,  see  Advertise- 
ment of  Maivh  28.     Also  their  Splendid  Verbenas. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  18,  1846. 


GENUINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  BREED  IN  THE  KINGDOM.  This 
large,  beautiful,  and  scarce  variety  (precisely  the  colour  of  the 
hare)  has  great  length  and  depth  of  carcase,  great  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears,  and  -weighs,  when  at  matur- 
ity, from  16  to  17  lbs.  Are  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  common 
or  wild  rabbit;  from  one  to  two  months  old,  12s.  per  pair ; 
three  to  four  months,  18s.  Free  to  London. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Bbett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


NEW,  GOOD,   AND  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  which  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition, 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  last  season,  for  12s. ;  12  distinct  Verbenas,  for 
3s.  6d. ;  12  extra  new,  good  varieties,  for  6s.;  12  choice  Petunias, 
for  Gs. ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  Gs. ;  12  extra,  good 
kinds,  for  12s.  •  12  fine  Anagallis,  for  3s.  61  ;  12  fine  Salvias, 
for  4s. ;  12  Heliotropiums,  for  4s.  ;  12  choice  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  new,  very  distinct  varieties,  for  12s.  ;  12  choice 
Antirrhinums,  lor  6s.  ;  12  choice,  new  kinds,  for  12s  ;  12  fine 
show  Pansies,  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  good,  for  12s. ;  choice  Seeds, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  varieties  :  Verbena, 
3s.  Gd.  per  paper ;  Antirrhinums,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper  ;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  show  flowers,  3s,  Gd.  per  paper;  German  Aster, 
extra  fine,  2s.  6d.  per  paper. 

Also  will  be  ready  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias,  for  Gs.  ; 
12  superior,  for  12s. ;  12  extra  good,  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s.  ;  12  choice  fancy,  or  variegated  varieties,  for  6s. 

Any  of  the  above  cau  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded 
.post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues 
of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on  pre-paid  application — April 
18,  1846. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 
TNO.  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
"  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  a  large  Stock 
of  splendid  spotted  CALCEOLARIAS,  now  ready  to  send  out  at 
unusually  low  prices,  ranging  from  12s.  to  four  guineas  per 
dozen  ;  those  at  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each  are  really  fit  for  show  flowers, 
and  the  other  sorts,  at  higher  prices,  are  great  novelties.  He 
has  now  ready  some  Seedling  Plants,  raised  from  some  of  his 
best  varieties,  at  12s.  per  dozen,  which  will  no  doubt  produce 
some  splendid  new  sorts.  Also,  now  ready  to  send  out,  Fuchsia 
"  Alfred  the  Great"  and  F.  monstrosa,  at  5s.  each,  the  former 
having  a  deep  red  calyx  with  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  fine  cupped 
rich  purplish  crimson  corolla ;  the  latter,  an  immense  large 
flower,  the  colour  of  Standishii,  but  more  than  twice  as  large. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  can  be  had  on  application. 


TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  AGRICULTURISTS. 

R  WHITE  &  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  sorts 
•  of  TURNIPS,  which  they  can  confidently  recommend, 
and  of  which  they  hold  large  and  genuine  stocks.  They  beg, 
also,  to  inform  their  Customers  that  this  branch  of  their  business 
is  now  managed  entirely  by  Mr.  C.  Scott,  late  of  Manchester, 
who  was  the  raiser  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  named  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  "Scott's 
Improved  Manchester  Swede,"  and  with  which  he  gained  the 
first  prize  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester  three 
times,  viz.,  in  1842, 1843,  and  1S44.  The  following  sorts  are  re- 
commended : — Scott's  Improved  Manchester  Swedes,  Skirving's 
Improved  ditto,  Laing's  ditto  ditto,  Large  Swedish  Yellow 
Purple-top,  Large  Scotch  Yellow  Green-top,  Large  Scotch 
Yellow  Purple-top,  Dale's  Hybrid,  Swedish  and  White  and 
Red  Tankard,  and  Pomeranian. 

R.  W.  «fc  Co.  have  also  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 
Grasses,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  dec. ;  also  Genuine  Bone, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  and  other  Manures, 

They  also  offer  Vegetable  Seeds  in  collections,  comprising  the 
newest  and  best  of  all  descriptions,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
year's  supply,  for  21.  2s.  . 

100  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  containing  all  the 

newest  and  best  sorts,  for         . .        . .        ..£110 

50  ditto,  ditto 0  10    6 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Geraniums,  disc,  for  bedding  out,  3s.  and 
6s.  per  dozen. — Poole  Nursery,  Dorset. 


TO  EMIGRANTS,  COLONISTS,  AND   AGRICULTURISTS. 

POTATO  SEED  saved  from  the  best  varieties,  for 
obtaining  early,  healthy,  and  prolific  kinds,  on  Sale  by 
W.  CLARK,  Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  dec,  25,  Bishopsgate 
Within,  London,  10s.  per  ounce,  or  in  packets  of  5s.  and  2s.  Gd. 
each,  and  will  be  forwarded  with  printed  directions,  carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Post-office  order  or  reference.  Any  quantity 
over  £fb.  at  a  considerable  reduction.  Also  fine  plants  raised 
from  seed  last  year  at  6a.  per  quart,  recommended  for  planting. 
See  Gardeners'  Otronld-  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  21st  March, 
1846,  for  Reviews  of  Works  on  Raising  Potatoes  from  Seed,  &c. 


NEW     SEEDLING     VERBENA,      FUCHSIA,      PETUNIAS, 

AND    ANTIRRHINUM. 
VUM.  I  VERY,  Nurseryman  &  Florist,  Peckham, 
»  *     near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public 
that  he  purposes  sending  out  after  the  21st  inst.,  the  under- 
mentioned, which  he  can  with  confidence  recommend  : — 
VERBENA  WONDER  OF    SCARLETS:   colour  of  Boule  de 
Feu,  and  atrosauguinea  habit — See  Clironicle  of  September 
20,  1845  :  "  W.  I. — The  Seedling  you  have  named  Wonder 
of  Scarlets  is  a  very  fine  variety  ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
large,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  form  a  fine  head  of  blooms." 
7s.  Gd.  each.    No  discount  unless  two  are  taken. 
FUCHSIA    TRAFALGAR:    tube  red,   sepals  green,    corolla 
dark  purple,   and  very  large,  showing  it  much  below  the 
sepals  ;  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety.     7s.  6d.  each. 
PETUNIA  PAINTED  LADY  :  white  ground,  margined  pink, 

with  beautiful  pencilled  eve.    5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  UNIQUE  :  lilac  ground,  beautifully  pencilled  and 
black  eye  ;  fine  round  flower  and  substance.     3s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  VANGUARD  :  rosy  purple,  with  large  black  eye. 

3s.  6d.  each. 
PETUNIA  METEOR:  rosy  red  or  purple  ground,  very  dark 

eye  and  rouna  flower.     5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  PET  SUPERB  :  light  red  ground,  margined  with 
purple,  and  beautiful  dark  eye;  good  shape.     Awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  at  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  5s.  each. 
ANTIRRHINUM  PICTA  IVERYANA.     3s, Gd. 
„  ROSEA  ALBA.     3s.  Gd. 

KING  OF  THE  WHITES.    Is.  Gd. 
Catalogues  may  be  bad  on  application. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.  are  now  supplying  their 
Mixtures  for  laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  at  32s.  per 
acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  This  being 
au  important  branch  of  their  business,  having  within  the  last 
few  years  supplied  them  for  several  thousand  acres,  with  the 
most  favourable  results,  they  have  been  induced  to  lower  the 
price  to  32s.  to  meet  the  means  of  the  plain  farmer.  G.  G.  and 
Co.,  therefore,  confidently  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  converting  land  into  a  quick  and  durable  mea- 
dow or  pasture  of  the  best  quality,  both  for  hay  and  succession 
of  feeding ;  full  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  wiU 
accompany  the  Seeds.  Mixed  sorts,  for  improving  old  Grass- 
land, Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts,  for  forming  Lawns,  &c,  Is.  4d. 
per  lb. ;  large  white  Belgian  Carrot  Seed,  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  true  kind,  8s.  Gd.  per  bushel.  A  general  priced 
Catalogue  of  Turnips,  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  forwarded 
on  application. — Address  to  Geoege  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
ifcc.  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting   House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 
jVTESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  have  made 
■»-*J-  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with  GLASS  for 
Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior  quality  and  sub- 
stance, and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that  which  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any  previous  advertise- 
ments, as  the  sizes  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per  foot,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  3s.  per  112  lbs,,  upon  application,  6,  Farringdon-street, 
London.  N.B.  A  Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. — April,  1846. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists : — 

per  gross.  I  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     6s.  8  by  5  . .    13s.  9  by  7  . .    18s. 

7  in.  by  4  J   . .     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 
—  The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported  and 
sold  at  C.  JAR  VIS'S  Old  Established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house, 38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
CROWN  GLASS  at  50s.  per  Crate  ;  squares  cutto  size  equally 
low  in  price;  sashes  glazed  on  the  lowest  terms.  Country 
orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. %*  The  largest  Discount  allowed  off  all  description  of 
Glass  for  ready  money  only. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.Welch,  jim.,  Phillips,  &  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. — Having  made  ar- 
rangements with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled  to 
offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  following 
terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  : — 

No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)        . .         . .     ^d.  per  foot. 
1 — averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  o$d.      „ 

2  „  21  to  23  „  7d. 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glazing  of  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  offer  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thicknes?  :— 
Under  5  in.  by  3     . .    lid.  per  foot. 
o  in.  by  3  and      „      6  in.  by  4    . .    2d.        „ 
6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7     ..     3d.        ,, 

J.  W.  i  Co  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above. — 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea ;  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majestt  and 
H.R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  —  Ornamental  Water-fowl,  Black 
Swans,  White  do.  :  Egyptian,  Canada,  China,  Barnacle,  Brent, 
Bean  and  Laughing  Geese ;  PintaiL  Widgeon,  Gargany,  and 
Common  Teal;  Labrador,  Shoveller,  Gold-eyed  tufted,  Dun 
Diver,  Carolina,  and  Call  Ducks,  &c. ;  pinioned  and  domes- 
ticated. Great  variety  of  Poultry,  Pea-fowl,  dsc— And  3, 
Halfmoon-passage,  Gracechurch-street.    China  Pigs. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  Tuesday,  April  21,  is  the  last 
day  on  which  Exhibition  Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  of  the 
Society  at  '6s.  Gd.  each. 


KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
— Tho   EXHIBITIONS   in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society 
will  take  place  this  season  on 

Wednesday,  Mat  20th,  .Tone  3d,  Jor,y  1st, 
Tickets  of  admission  may  bo  had  at  the  Gardens  by  present- 
ing an  order  signed  by  a  Fellow  or  Member  of  tho  Society. 
Price,  on  or  before  May  9th,  is.,  after  that  day  5s.,  except  on  tho 
days  of  Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s.  Gd.  each.  _ 

Fellows  are  privileged  to  take  30  Tickets  at  one  time  for 
51.  5s.,  until  May  9th. 


FINE  IMPORTED  GARLIC. 

JG.  WAITE  having  just  received  a  large  consign- 
•  ment  of  GARLIC  in  prime  condition  and  first-rate  qua- 
.  lity,  begs  to  offer  the  same  at  40s.  per  cwt. — i,  Eyre-street-hill, 
Hatton-garden,  London,  Ap?;',  ]~lt 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth),  By  Appointment  Florist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony,  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURI- 
CULAS, LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 
He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
*0*  Foreign  orders  executed. 


HH)t  <&&ttmm&  CfjtwtcXe. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  18,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
T„E.„AY,     A„U«{H«£.1..»1  ■        ■        ■        •        B..H. 

Whdnbbhay,  —  29 — Royal  South  London  ...  1  p.m. 
Saturday,  —  £6 — Royal  Botanio  ....  4  p.m. 
Friday,         May    1 — Botanical 8  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
"Wednesday,  April  29— Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society. 


We  were  among1  tho  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Potato  disease  was  owing  to  atmospheric  causes  ; 
recently,  however,  we  have  seen  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  that  opinion,  as  our  readers  know  ; 
and  we  now  lay  before  them  the  following  state- 
ment by  Count  Gasparin,  who,  with  others,  re- 
gards the  murrain  as  a  sort  of  vegetable  cholera. 

M.  de  Gasparin  states  that,  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, two  crops  of  Potatoes  are  obtained  every 
year.  The  first  crop  is  planted  in  March,  and  har- 
vested in  June  ;  the  second  is  planted  in  July,  after 
the  Wheat  is  cut,  and  taken  up  in  October.  The 
first  of  these  crops  was  absolutely  sound  ;  the  se- 
cond was  diseased.  In  the  following  Table  he  gives 
the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  two  periods  -. — 


Mean  temperature 

Mean  of  minima      . .        . . 
Mean  solar  heat  at  2  p.m. 
Temperature  of  the  earth,  1  yard 

deep 

Number  of  showers 


Quantity  of  rain 


Evaporation 

Cloudiness  (100  parts  represent  the 
heavens  completely  covered  with 
opaque  clouds.intercepting  light) 

North  wind  ;  number  of  days 

Force  of  north  wind  per  second, 
and  mean  of  each  day    . . 


First  Crop. 


1845. 


13°.  5 

6°,1 

31°,  7 


10°,6 
17,0 


12,4 
75,5 


Usual 


14°,4 

7°,2 

43°,2 

n»,e 

32,0 
mm. 
215,1 

"'"s'.ri 


12,1 
76,6 


Second  Crop. 


1815. 


19°,0 
11",0 
40°,1 

17°,6 
38,0 
mm. 
319,2 
mm. 
929,0 


6,9 
69,0 

5,2 


Usual 
Mean. 


19°,6 
12°,1 
40°,5 

18°,1 
30,0 
mm. 
287,6 
mm. 
978,4 


10,6 
74,3 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  South  of  Europe 
second  crop  suffered,  although  it  was  grown  under 
the  highest  temperature,  when  there  was  no  greater 
difference  from  the  average  quantity  of  rain  than 
occurred  in  the  first  crop  which  was  sound,  while 
evaporation  was  most  active,  and  when  the  sky 
was  clearest.  In  short,  M.  de  Gasparin  concludes 
that  no  customary  meteorological  phenomena  can 
have  been  the  cause,  and  that  therefore  those  who 
continue  to  rely  upon  such  an  explanation  must 
have  recourse  to  conjectures  which  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  verifying  ;  in  short,  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  meteorology  is  incapable 
of  explaining  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease. 

We  are  afraid  that  Count  Gasparin  is  right ; 
and  this  very  circumstance,  this  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  assigning  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  the  murrain,  must,  we  think,  add 
seriously  to  the  fears  of  those  whose  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  this  terrible  visitation  prevents 
their  placing  any  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the 
crop  of  1846  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

His  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  wholly  unex- 
pected intelligence,  to  be  found  in  another  column, 
that  the  Potato  disease  has  broken  out  in  the  dry, 
warm  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Let  us  once  again  draw  attention  to  the  little 
Belgian  Window  Garden,  mentioned  at  p.  203.  A 
model  of  such  a  contrivance  was  most  obligingly 
forwarded  to  us  from  Boulogne,  by  our  good  corre- 
spondent, Mr.' Cruckshanks,  and  shown  to  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  teaches  us 
several  things.  A  rolling  blind  is  made  to  work 
in  the  inside,  so  as  to  screen  the  plants  from  too 


much  sun,  when  placed  in  a  southern  aspect.  A 
trellis-work  of  wires  is  carried  up  the  ends,  and 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  little  garden. 
Here  thiives  Maurandya  Barclayana,  together  with 
the  little  Tropaeolums  of  Chili.  The  bottom  should 
be  guarded  by  a  raised  edge  next  the  sitting-room, 
so  as  to  form  a  shallow  box  at  least  6  ins.  deep  ;  this 
is  to  be  filled  up  with  damp  moss,  in  which  the  pots 
are  plunged,  and  by  which  they  may  also  be 
covered.  Attention  to  these  matters  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  essential.  We  would  add 
movable  ventilators  at  the  front  and  sides,  so  that 
air  might  be  given  when  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 

raise  the  sasn. 

Such  little  details  are  what  constitute  the  secret 
of  success;  and  now  that  the  plans  of  construction 
are  intelligible,  and  that  many  are,  as  we  'ue'1Ievej 
preparing  to  adopt  these  garder.;,  we  must  offer  some 
hints  in  a  general  wav.  • 

The  advantage  of  such  an  apparatus  consists  in 
its  separating  plants  from  a  sitting-room  when  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  introducing'  them  there  the  in- 
stant they  are  wished  for.  Open  the  doors,  and 
the  garden  forms  part  of  the  room  ;  close  them,  and 
the  apartment  is  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the 
plants.  But,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  in 
the  latter  case  the  plants  are  themselves  completely 
relieved  from  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  the  apartment, 
— not  fatal,  indeed,  if  inhaled  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time,  but  certainly  destructive  if  endured  for  long. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  in  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  which  plants  are  thus  unable  to  sup- 
port ?  Can  anything  be  purer  than  the  atmosphere 
of  an  English  drawing-room  ?  Perhaps  not  ;,  but 
it  is  this  purity  which  in  part  inflicts  the  injury. 
Plants  would  thrive  better  if  it  were  otherwise,  but 
it  is  more  especially  its  dryness.  Let  any  one 
measure  the  moisture  of  a  sitting-room  and  the  open 
air,  and  he  will  see  how  great  a  difference  prevails. 
We  have  this  moment  tested  it  by  Simmons's  hy- 
grometer ;  in  the  open  air  this  instrument  indicates 
40°,  in  a  sitting-room  60°. 

When  plants  are  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  they 
rapidly  lose  their  water  of  vegetation  ;  the  sides  of 
their  pots  are  robbed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  plants  to  suck  out  of  soil  thus  par- 
tially dried  the  moisture  demanded  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  exhausted  foliage.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  inseparable  from  a  sitting-room.  To  ren- 
der the  latter  congenial  to  plants  it  would  be  un- 
inhabitable by  ourselves.  The  extent  to  which 
plants  are  injured  in  a  common  sitting-room  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  cut  flowers. 
Let  two  clusters  of  fresh-gathered  flowers  be  intro- 
duced into  a  sitting-room  ;  place  the  one  in  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow-necked  jar  of  water,  and  arrange 
the  other  upon  such  a  shallow  pan  of  water  as  a 
deep  dish  will  furnish.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  will  be  perfectly  fresh  days  after  the  former 
are  faded.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  narrow- 
necked  jar  the  flowers  have  no  access  to  water 
except  through  the  ends  of  their  shoots,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  very  dry  air  ;  while  in  the  flat 
dish  they  are  able  to  absorb  abundant  water,  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  their  surface  is  in  contact  with 
it,  and  are  moreover  surrounded  by  air  incessantly 
moistened  by  the  vapour  that  continually  rises  from 
the  dish. 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  darkness,  dust,  heat, 
want  of  ventilation,  and  all  the  other  calamities  to 
which  plants  in  sitting-rooms  are  subject,  are  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  inevitable  dryness  of  the 
air  ;  which  indeed  acts  injuriously,  not  merely  by 
exhausting  plants  of  their  water  of  vegetation,  but 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  pots  in. which 
they  are  grown,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation 
constantly  taking  place  there. 

What  makes  the  evil  greater  is,  that  the  plants 
which  are  purchased  for  sitting-rooms  are  invariably 
brought  into  high  condition  by  being  grown  in  a 
damp  atmosphere.  They  are  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  skilful  gardeners,  armed  with  the  most  per- 
fectly-constructed forcing-houses,  into  the  care  of 
inexperienced  amateurs,  whose  means  of  maintaining 
a  plant  in  health  are  something  considerably  less 
than  nothing. 

A  case  will  illustrate  this  :  A  Rose-bush  is 
bought  in  the  market,  fresh  and  trim,  with  one  or 
two  flowers  open,  others  in  bud,  more  still  younger, 
and  manybut  just  peeping  out.  From  such  a  spe- 
cimen nothing,  it  would  seem,  can  result  but  a  long 
succession  of  beauty.  But  this  charming  thing,  so 
fresh  and  promising,  was,  perhaps,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, the  inhabitant  of  a  damp  greenhouse  or  pit, 
where  its  leaves  were  formed  in  shade,  and  their 
surface  softened  by  a  daily  bath  of  artificial  dew. 
It  is  suddenly  conveyed  to  a  sitting-room  ;  its  leaves 
shrivel  up  under  the  withering  influence  of  its  new 
habitation;  the  fountains  of  life  become  dried; 
the  young  flowers,  starved  by  want  of  their  accus- 
tomed food,  drop  off,  the  leaves  follow  them  ;  the 


green-fly  or  red  spider  attacks  the  suffering  remains, 
and  a  week  or  two  are  sufficient  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  buyer's  hopes. 

We  appeal  to  everybody  s  experience  for  our 
proof  that  this  is  an  ordinary  case.  But  a  Belgian, 
window  garden  removes  the  difficulty  ;  in  such  a 
place  a  plant. is  kept  in  precisely  the  circumstances 
most  conducive  to  its  health  ;  light  and  moisture 
fqster  the  young  shoots,  and  the  softened  air  pro- 
vides a  due  supply  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to 
vigour. 

To  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
amusement  we  would  add  a  very  few  «"•""  '  . 
empirical     advice.         1.  >'--  ."olUS   ot 

2.  Always  let  ^  '  ...  --•""«  use  rain-water; 
f,  ■  J  .  ■-  oe  milk-warm ;  3.  lo  every  quart 
--  lam-water  add  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  4.  Invariably  keep  up  a 
continual  current  of  warm  fresh  air  through  the 
garden  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  season 
will  permit  ;  the  easiest  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  which  is  equally  important  in  large  as  in 
small  houses,  and  yet  is  almost  universally  neglected, 
we  shall  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 


The  readers  of  the  Chronicle  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Murray  for  the  following  Facts  from  Pol- 
maise : 

THE  CHURCH. 

1.  St.  Verner's  Church  is  70  feet  long,  50  feet 
broad,  and  40  feet  high,  with  five  doors  and  windows 
on  four  sides.  2.  The  hot  chamber,  in  session- 
house,  is  7  feet  high  by  5  feet  6  inches  each  way, 
inclosing  the  stove.  3.  Hot-air  opening  into  the 
church  is  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet,  situated  at  one 
corner  of  the  church!!  4.  There  are  only  two 
cold-air  drains,  2  feet  each,  with  3  feet  openings 
into  the  church  ! !  5.  These  cold-air  drains  only 
extend  20  feet  into  the  body  of  the  church !  ! ! 
6.  On  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  night,,  the  stove 
heated  the  church  to  75Q  Fahr. ;  was  kept  at  that 
heat  for  several  hours.  7.  Four  thermometers  were 
placed  in  separate  parts  of  the  building  ;  near  the 
hot-air  opening,  at  the  opposite  end,  in  the  centre, 
and  in  the  gallery  ;  the  greatest  variation  was  only 
5°.  The  stove  was  put  up  in  the  year  1840,  and 
has  required  no  repair  ! 

THE  HOTHOUSE. 

1 .  The  hothouse  is  30  feet  long  by  12  feet.  2.  Hot 
chamber  6  feet  8  inches  long,  4  feet  3  inches  broad, 
and  7  feet  8  inches  high,  leaving  an  open  space  of 
1  foot  8  inches  round  three  sides  and  top  of  stove. 
3.  Hot-air  opening  is  only  2  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches, 
and  is  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
house.  4.  There  are  two  cold-air  drains,  1  foot 
each,  with  2  feet  openings.  5.  The  fire  and  ash-pit 
doors  are  to  the  open  air,  consequently  separate 
from  hot-air  chamber.  0.  The  supply  of  air  to  the 
fire  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  house,  so  that 
no  gaseous  exhalation  from  back  draught  can  take 
place.  7.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1844,  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  was  at  6°  Fahr.  (26Q  of  frost) ; 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  required 
temperature,  and  with  much  less  fuel  than  was  re- 
quired in  the  adjoining  house,  heated  by  a  flue. 
8.  The  hothouse  can  have  the  heat  raised  in  25 
minutes  !  ! !  9.  The  temperature  has  been  raised 
to  100°  Fahr. ! ! !  10.  The  fire  lasts  all  night,  re- 
quiring no  attention  till  morning.  11.  The  gar- 
dener can  admit  fresh  air  to  be  warmed !  and  sup- 
plied to  the  plants  at  pleasure.  12.  When  the 
thermometer  is  20°  higher  in  the  Polmaise-house 
than  in  the  flue-house,  it  does  not  feel  so  hot  or 
oppressive ! ! !  13.  Every  leaf  can  be  made  to  hang 
with  dew.  14.  The  apparatus  has  not  required 
any  repairs.  15.  It  cost  30^.,  was  the  smallest  size 
made  by  Hadens,  but  would  heat  from  100  to  150 
feet  of  hothouse. 

These  facts  are  recommended  to  our  readers  till 
others  can  be  accumulated  ;  they  will  be  very  grati- 
\  fying  to  those  who  wish  well  to  the  system  ;  and  its 
adversaries  will  find  more  profitable  employment  in 
giving  them  the  consideration  they  deserve,  with  a 
view  to  their  explanation,  than  in  the  invention  of 
such  mischievous  tales  as  were  noticed  in  the 
Leading  Article  of  our  Paper  on  Saturday  last. 


HAMILTON'S  PINE  SYSTEM. 
As  the  public  has  shown  some  interest  in  this  mode 
of  Pine  culture,  to  which  I  confess  myself  in  the  main 
a  convert,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it.  I  have  both  examined  into  the  matter  by  in- 
spection, and  have  also  made  several  inquiries  by  letter 
to  Mr.  H.,  all  of  which  he  has  kindly  and  explicitly 
answered,  and  has  also  permitted  me  to  make  any  use 
of  his  remarks  which  I  may  think  proper.  To  be 
guarded  in  the  matter,  however,  as  it  has  already  given 
rise  to  some  disputing,  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  am 
not  assured  that  it  will  drive  what  is  called  the  maiden 
plant  system  into  entire  disuse  ;  what  I  think  is,  that 
where  constant  succession,  coupled  with  a  severe  eco- 
nomy is  the  object,  it  is  the  plan  of  all  others.  A  large 
pit,  full  of  ripe  or  ripening  fruit,  under  the  old  system, 
is,  of  course,  at  all  times  a  matter  of  interest,  and 
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makes  considerable  display  for  awhile.  This  can  | 
scarcely  happen  under  the  Hamiltouian  method  :  suc- 
cession of  suckers  seems  to  imply  succession  of  fruit, 
and  this  will  be  found  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
After  these  necessary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  make 
a. few  extracts  from  letters  received  up  to  this  time. 
Although  the  subject  does  not  follow  in  any  particular 
order,  I  hope  the  extracts  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  about  commencing  the  system,  more  especially 
the  amateur.     Practical  men  will  scarcely  need  them.  • 

Jan.  2. — "  My  opinion  is  simply  this  :  the  young 
suckers  on  the  old  stool  ought  to  be  always  growing, 
but  in  very  dark  weather  65°  during  the  day  will 
siiiSCi  an0-  answer  a  better  purpose  than  a  higher  at- 
mosphere, supports  by  enormous  fires.  With  a  humid 
atniosphere,  they  will  make  mil;!.'  progress  even  at  this 
season,  at  least  my  plants  do.  Dormancy  ""r'  dry  air 
are  both  positively  injurious,  particularly  a  dry  air  ," 
the  leaves  will  become  debilitated,  and  their  energies 
so  impaired  that  they  will  be  very  unfit  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  plant  when  the  growing  season  arrives. 
I  like  to  see  the  Pine-leaf  so  brittle  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  touched  without  breaking  ;  and  when  such  leaves 
are  cut  with  the  knife  the  sap  will  directly  ooze  out 
from  the  inner  tissue  of  the  leaf.  In  this  state  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  a  July  sun." 

The  planting  out  system  certainly  has  a  tendency  to 
protract  the  fruiting  period  ;  this  however  will,  I  am 
assured,  be  easily  obviated  in  due  time  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  compost. 

Jan.  17.—"  When  you  cut  your  fruit  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  any  damage  to  the  leaves.  Preserve  by  all 
possible  meaus  your  old  roots.  Young,  or  stem  roots, 
are  all  very  good  adjuncts  if  honestly  obtained  ;  let 
them  not,  however,  be  petted  at  the  expense  of  the 
original  roots.  If  two  suckers  are  left  equally  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  and  the  agencies  pointed  out  by 
the  Hamiltonian  method  applied  to  promote  rapid 
growth,  they  may  each  be  expected  to  produce  a  fruit 
as  large  as  the  one  preceding.  Neither  can  they  fail 
to  do  so  in  a  very  few  months,  if  the  proper  means  be 
properly  applied." 

Jan  11.— u  With  regard  to  turning  out  plants,  I  am 
persuaded  that  my  system,  as  recommended  at  page  62 
of  my  book,  will  answer  the  best ;  particularly  for  the 
amateur  and  market  gardener,  as  the  plants  can  be 
excited  into  fruit  by  an  addition  of  tan.  Tan  has  a  good 
effect  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  bed  warm  ;  as  also 
in  preserving  the  roots  iu  health. 

'•'  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  surface  of  a  tan  bed 
is  always  considerably  cooler  than  a  lower  level,  and 
when  the  Pines  are  planted  out  in  soil,  it  is  indeed  very 
much  cooler.  After  the  fruit  is  cut  I  generally  apply 
fresh  tan  on  the  surface  ;  it  encourages  the  emission  of 
young  roots  from  the  stem  without  injury  to  the  old  or 
original  ones. 

"  I  hold  it  of  great  importance  so  to  place  the  old 
stools  that  they  may  remain  for  years  undisturbed  ;  no 
matter  whether  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  not.  If  only 
four  or  five  young  stem  roots  are  produced  at  each 
earthing  or  tanning — if  only  one  a  year — and  the  old 
ones  carefully  preserved,  I  will  warrant  the  old  stool  to 
keep  pace  with  the  best  maiden  plant.  I  must,  how- 
ever contend  for  a  special  compost  of  the  most  porous 
description,  otherwise  I  am  of  opinion  that  disappoint- 
ments will  frequently  occur.  Nobody  will  iu  the  present 
day  like  to  wait  two  years  for  a  fruit  from  a  given 
plant.  This  however  will  be  the  case  from  the  use  of 
improper  composts.  The  plants  ought  to  fruit  every 
year,  either  on  one  or  two  suckers  ;  therefore  they  can- 
not afford  to  remain  stationary,  neither  do  they  require 
it.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  rapid  growth  should  be 
encouraged,  be  the  season  what  it  may  ;  this  must  be 
accomplished  without  disturbance  or  mutilation. 

"  Under  a  properly  constituted  atmosphere  the  leaves 
will  be  moist  in  the  morning  with  dew,  if  I  may  so  term 
it.  This  alone,  in  my  opinion  (in  a  great  measure), 
prevents  the  plant  from  becoming  anyways  debilitated 
by  a  winter's  growth.  Warmth  in  the  winter  does  no 
harm,  providing  the  channels  of  the  leaf  are  kept  stored 
with  moisture. 

"  As  somewhat  confirmatory  of  the  longevity  of  the 
Pine  roots,  I  may  just  state  that  I  have  a  plant  which 
has  been  turned  out  five  years,  and  has  produced  eight 
fruit  during  that  period." 

In  concluding  these  extracts  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  that  in  my  opinion  the  points  dealt  with  in  these 
letters,  although  unconnected  in  some  degree,  are  of 
immense  importance  to  Pine-growers  ;  and  since  there 
is  such  a  conflict  of  opinions  about  the  best  mode  of 
growing  the  Pine,  and  since  also  they  are  grown  of  great 
excellence  under  a  variety  of  systems,  it  becomes  every 
one,  however  successful  hitherto,  to  keep  aloof  from  pre- 
judice— to  suspend  his  opinions  for  a  while,  until  facts 
shall  be  sufficiently  multiplied.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  almost  perfect  identity  of  principles  amongst 
all  our  best  Pine-growers,  although  they  arrive  at  a 
given  point  by  a  different  route. — R.  Errinylon,  Oulton 
Park. 


imity  of  the  trunks  will  not  sufficiently  account  for.  The 
long  straight  branch  which  shoots  abruptly  from  the 
right  hand  trunk  is  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  left  one 
as  to  be  forced  into  a  semi-cy  lindrieal  shape  at  the  point 
of  contact.  This  will  scarcely  account  for  its  small 
size,  for  a  tree  or  a  branch  will  generally  obtain  ample 
compensation  for  losses  by  impediments  placed  in  its 
way.  There  is,  for  instance,  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
on  the  far-famed  islet  in  Loch  Katrine,  an  Oak,  the 
trunk  of  which  presses  so  close  to  the  rock  as  to  be 
semi-cylindrical,  and  yet  it  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
throws  out  vigourous  well  formed  boughs.  (Kohl's 
Scotland.)  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch 
that  the  tree  either  is  double  at  the  base,  or  appears  to 
be  so,  a  circumstance  well  known  lo  be  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  arising  with  much  more  probability 
from  the  close  proximity  of  two  acorns,  from  each  of 
>yhich  sprung  a  tree,  subsequently  united  together  at 
the  base  oy  a  forced  inosculation,  than  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  double  acorn.  "Whether,  however,  this  be 
the  point  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn,  remains 
to  be  ascertained.  At  the  height  of  about  11  feet  from 
the  ground,  a  seeming  branch  from  one  trunk  appears 
to  unite  itself  to  its  neighbour  trunk.  There  would  be 
nothing  curious  in  this,  could  any  such  inequality  or 
suture  be  detected  in  the  united  portion  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  parts  had  accidentally  come  in  con- 
tact, lost  their  bark,  and  become  the  possessors  of  a 
single  system  of  vascular  tissue  by  a  kind  of  Taliaeotian 
process.  When  this  takes  place,  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  bark  ever  closes  uniformly  over  the  alburnum, 
which  always  bulges  out  in  the  line  of  junction,  indicat- 
ing an  imperfect  disposition  of  parts.  Not  so  with  our 
tree.  Here,  the  whole  space  from  the  point  of  union 
to  that  of  divergence  into  branches  is  as  smooth  and  as 
uniform  as  if  no  such  connection  had  ever  been  formed, 
whence  I  am  not  iuclined  to  believe  it  an  inosculation 
of  branches. 


VEGETABLE  PHENOMENON. 
I  have  lately  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  singu- 
larly anomalous  condition  of  an  Oak  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Wiggonholt,  standing  in  the  Parham 
estate,  by  the  roadside  between  Pulborough  and  Stor- 
rington.  The  only  circumstance  of  any  importance 
•which  the  sketch  does  not  convey,  is  the  rough  and 
rather  lacerated  state  of  the  bark  at  the  inner  side  of 
each  trunk,  together  with  a  remarkable  flatness  of  that 
part, which  the  interception  of  light  and  air  by  the  prox- 
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There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  this  singularity :  viz.,  by  supposing  the  tree  to  be 
single,  and  not  a  pair,  and  that  some  accident  or  un- 
usual forcible  impediment  has  driven  in  the  bark  and 
substance  of  the  tree  completely  through  during  an  early 
stageof  its  growth, forming  what  is  called  in  Sussex  arind- 
gall  (a  Saxon  term  I  willingly  leave  to  the  discussion  of  your 
philologicalreaders)andthat,inconsequenceof  this  event, 
the  tree 'rose  and  grew  with  an  apertureHhrough  it,  now 
sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  pass  through.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  with  equal  probability  and  inge- 
nuity, that  when  a  mere  seedling,  our  Oak  might  have 
been  perforated  by  the  tooth  of  an  animal,  the  wound 
having  cicatrised,  without  closing  its  sides  ;  a  conjec- 
ture favoured  by  the  state  of  the  bark  and  the  form  of 
the  stem.  Had  the  tree  been  an  Ash,  it  might  very 
reasonably  have  been  inferred  that  some  superstitious 
people  had  trained  it  up  in  this  singular  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  their  maimed,  their  halt,  and  their 
blind  through  the  chasm  ;  a  process  which  numbers  of 
our  modern  Sussex  '•'  dames  "  are  quite  antique  enough  to 


put  faith  in.  Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  can" 
not  look  upon  the  connecting  portion  as  a  briineh  at  all> 
or  in  any  way  curious,  but  simply  as  the  superior  pari- 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tolerably  large  tree,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary aperture  through  it. 

I  understand  that  the  above  superstition  is  not 
extinct  in  Sussex,  or,  at  least,  was  not  50  years  ago, 
since  there  is  a  man  in  this  place  now,  who  was  passed 
when  an  infant  through  an  Ash  tree  at  Todhurst  for 
hernia.  The  process  was  as  follows  : — an  Ash  sapling 
was  chosen,  and  split  up  the  stein  ;  between  the  two 
sides,  forcibly  held  apart,  the  child  was  drawn,  and  then 
the  stem  was  allowed  to  resume  its  natural  condition-, 
in  ore'er  that  it  might  grow  together  again,  ligatures 
being  bound  about  the  tree  to  hasten  the  process.  It 
was  then  gravely  announced  that  as  the  tree  healed,  so 
would  the  child's  health  improve. 

There  is  certainly  a  si~p!e-  experiment  which  would 
make  all  hypothesis  superfluous,  that  of  displaying  a 
section  of  the  tree  above  and  below  the  joining  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fine  tree  of  80  years  old,  this  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  If  inosculation  has  taken  place,  the  con- 
nected parts  will  be  found  to  contain  two  sets  of  con- 
centric circles,  whilst  the  two  stems  will  present  the 
usual  appearances.  If  a  rind-gall  has  occasioned  the 
phenomenon,  then  the  divided  trunk  would  afford  the 
curious  spectacle  of  incomplete  and  very  irregular  rings,, 
the  pith,  if  any,  being  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cir- 
cumference. Some  may  believe,  if  they  please,  that  we 
have  here  an  analogy  in  the  vegetable  world  to  that 
inexplicable  mystery  in  the  animal  creation,  the  Siamese 
twins. 

I  do  but  submit  this  paper,  as  a  case,  to  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chro?iicle,  in  the  hope  of  possibly 
eliciting  either  parallel  instances,  or  some  more  satis- 
factory explanation  than  those  attempted  here. — F.  A. 
Malleson,  Pulborough,  Feb.  3. 


SELECT  PLANTS   FOR  BEDDING   OUT,  &c.  IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  page  236.) 
2.  Lobelia  erinus  compacta. — Though  I  stated  in 
my  last  Paper  that  this  was  less  valuable  than  L.  erinus 
grandiflora  for  forming  large  masses,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  successfully  adopted  for  producing  a  general 
effect  to  any  extent,  and  from  its  close,  partially  upright 
growth,  it  is  exceedingly  suitable  for  edgings  to  flower 
borders  and  parterres.  To  enable  it  to  withstand  heavy 
rain  and  wind,  an  artificial  support  of  wirework,  similar 
to  the  annexed  outline,  Q2CCCCrT~n^our  or  s'x 
in  width,  with  lower  I  |  ~j~  [  |  |  prongs  or  teeth 
to  fix  it  in  the  ground, — 
parallel  with  the  plants, 
distant    on    each    side. 


^ 1  should  beplaced 

about  an  inch  and  a  half 
The  close  habit  and  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms,  together  with.  Jhe  slender  stems 
of  this  variety,  require  some  such  support,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  cherished  anticipation  of  a  sum- 
mer's hope  may  in  a  great  measure  be  sacrificed  in 
a  very  short  time. 

3.  Lobelia  erinus  compacta  alba. — This  is  a  re- 
cently-introduced variety.  Its  habit  partakes  of  both 
L.  erinus  grandiflora  and  L.  erinus  compacta,  being 
nearly  upright,  less  branching  than  the  former,  and  less 
compact  than  the  latter,  but  move  robust,  and  allied  to 
it  by  a  similar  pale  green,  but  healthy  appearance. 
Its  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  abundantly,  ren- 
dering it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  flower  garden, 
whether  for  general  effect  or  for  edgings,  contrasting 
well  with  other  evergreen  plants  of  similar  habit 
throughout  the  autumn.  In  adapting  Lobelia  erinus 
and  its  varieties  for  edgings,  the  best  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  extending  a  garden  line  over  the  weak  growth 
to  the  limits  required,  and  pruning  it  off  with  a  knife  or 
hand  clippers.  The  upper  growth  may  also  be  re- 
stricted in  a  similar  manner.  Where  the  plants  are 
intended  to  bloom  again  in  autumn,  the  weak  tops  of 
the  fore-shoots  should  be  shortened,  only  in  proportion 
as  the  season  appears  favourable  to  a  maturity  of  the 
after-growth.  A  partial  but  uniform  restriction  of  the 
side  growth  alone  will  generally  be  found  equal  to  an 
increased  amount  of  bloom. 

4.  Ch/enostoma  poltantha. — This  is  a  greenhoufe 
plant,  of  a  slender,  partially  upright  habit,  attaining 
from  0  to  1 2  inches  in  height,  and  readily  trained  to  a 
dwarf  and  compact  growth.  It  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  flower-garden,  being  well  adapted  for  beds, 
or  for  individual  effect  upon  rock-work,  producing  a 
profusion  of  purplish-lilac  flowers,  with  a  yellow  eye  or 
centre,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October.  From  its  extreme  disposition  to  form 
premature  flower-buds,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule 
for  obtaining  a  vigorous  undergrowth,  by  shortening 
the  extremities  of  its  fore-shoots,  is  indispensable. 

The  cultivator  will  readily  recognise  in  this  plant  a 
similarity  in  character  to  the  useful  Lyperia  peduncu- 
la'a  and  p.  alba  (Buchnera  pedunculata.)  The  latter, 
though  a  more  robust  plant,  is  inferior  to  the  former, 
when  properly  "  got  up,"  in  its  larger  and  more  lively- 
coloured  flowers,  and  in  its  natural  tendency  to  exces- 
sive fertility  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  anticipate  nothing  less 
than  that  an  entire  restriction  of  one  or  two  plants 
from  bloom  will  give  a  supply  for  successive  seasons. 
In  common  with  many  others,  this  interesting  plant  is 
often  seen  to  disadvantage  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
spring  months,  with  its  prematurely  scattered  bloom  ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  autumnal  ornaments 
which  contributes  its  share  of  interest  when  our  summer 
friends  are  gone,  and  which,  if  less  gay,  is  more  con- 
stant, and,  like  those  objects  in  Nature  whose  highest 
qualities  are  only  discernible  in  a  strong  light,  it  loves 
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to  expand  its  beauty  beneath  the  bright  sunshine.  It 
does,  ill  fact,  remind  one  of  the  adage,  "A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  Its  generally 
imperfect  growth  seems  to  say,  "  Give  me  my  place,  and 
I  will  fulfil  the  object  and  design  of  my  true  character." 
It  is.  moreover,  a  plant  that  is  not  to  be  valued  singly, 
by  comparison.  It  possesses  a  value  and  interest  pecu- 
liarly its  own, — answering  well  for  masses  in  the  flower- 
garden,  where  it  forms  a  distinct  and  essential  feature. 
The  profusion,  of  its  flowers,  the  pleasing  variety  of  its 
colours,  and  the  long  continuance  of  its  bloom,  fully 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  more  brilliant  but  less 
valuable  properties. —  William  Wood,  Pine-apple-place. 

Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market,  in  1815,  and  1846. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Gas-tarring  Walks, — Happening  to  be  at  Margate  a 
few  days  ago,  I  observed  that  the  public  walk  upon  the 
cliff"  was  covered  over  with  gas-tar.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  that  this  plan  had  answered  perfectly  upon  the 
gravel-walk  in  the  centre  of  the  pier,  which  has  been 
done  some  year^  is  quite  smooth  and  hard,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  CJaridge's  as- 
phalte.  I  consider  this  plan  of  gas-tarring  walks  a  great 
hit.  They  are  thus  made  dry  in  all  weathers,  the  worms 
sire  destroyed,  no  weeds  can  grow,  and  all  trouble  of 
keeping  them  in  order  is  saved.  The  gas-tar  is  applied 
hot  to  the  gravel  walk  with  a  brush,  and  dry  sand  is 
sifted  over  the  tar  to  harden  it.  I  should  say  that 
some  powdered  quick-lime  xni^ht  be  added  to  the  sand 
with  advantage.  Three  or  four  coats  are  required, 
which  may  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  years  as 
needful.  I  laid  dowu  two  barn-floors  in  1839  with 
Claridge's  asphalts,  half  an  inch  thick.  They  are  now 
in  as  good  a  state  as  when  first  done,  and  have  answered 
my  wishes  in  every  respect.  They  cost  me  one  shilling 
per  square  foot,  which  included  a  heavy  land-carriage 
for  the  materials.  After  having  seen  the  gas-tar  applied 
to  the  walks  at  Margate,  I  should  now  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  laying  down  a  barn-floor  with  Claridge's 
asphalte.  I  should  prepare  the  floor  with  a  solid  con- 
crete of  broken  stones,  and  then  apply  three  or  four 
•coats  of  gtts-iar  with  sand  and  quick-lime  sifted  over  the 
tar.  I  think  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  prepare  in  this 
way  all  his  homesteads.  He  would  save  all  loss  by 
rats,  mice,  and  dampness.  In  using  gas-tar  as  a  cover- 
ing for  hoards,  I  have*  found  great  advantage  in  mixing 
a  little  resin  with  each  kettle  of  gas-tar.  Thus  mixed 
it  will  last  longer  and  have  more  body  and  glossiness. 
— Henry  Be'ob  Morris9Hamsgate.  [Gas-tar  was  recom- 
mended by  us  for  walks  in  the  year  1812. — See  p.  379. 
Mr.  Morris's  plan  is  more  simple.] 

Cotoneaster  vncrophylla. — There  is  a  curious  fact 
connected  with  this  pretty  hardy  shrub  which  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed  in  any  botanical  work  ; 
namely,  the  tendency  of  its  long  trailing  branches  in- 
variably to  grow  towards  the  north  ;  it  being  common 
in  the  south  of  England  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  it  in  many  situations,  and  in  all 
cases  with  the  same  curious  propensity  of  shunning 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  its  existence,  and  adhering 
to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  would  make  the  most  care- 
less observer  ask,  what  is  the  reason  ?  When  planted 
on  the  open  lawn  it  becomes  a  pitiable  looking  object, 
the  branches  not  laying  flat  on  the  ground  ;  against  a 
south  wall  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  neat  ap- 
pearance, the  principal  branches  only  requiring  to  be 
secured,  and  Nature  does  the  rest.  Information  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  singularity  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.—  Curiositas, 

Dah/s  Wonder  Potato. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  following  information  respecting  this  Potato,  which 
has  proved  to  be  very  prolific,  even  triumphing  over  a 
Dutch  tuber,  from  which  great  expectations  were 
formed  by  the  late  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr.  Hope,  of 
Portobello.  Mr.  James  Hope  says  the  Holland  ones 
of  which  his  father  was  so  sanguine  produced  only  30 
bolls  per  acre,  and  these  very  small,  whereas  the 
Daly's  Wonder  of  Sir  A.  Ferguson  produced  90 
bolls  per  acre  of  excellent  quality,  and  neither 
(if  at  all)  affected  by  the  disease.  Mr.  Bur- 
net, writing  from  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr,  says  — 
"The  Daly's  Wonder  Potato,  which  I  got  from  Sir  A. 
Perguson,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  am  still  cultivating 
with  great  success.  It  is  a  most  productive,  hardy,  and 
excellent  Potato  for  the  table,  having  improved  very 
much  in  quality  within  the  last  few  years.  The  first 
year  I  grew  them  the  crop  was  immense,  and  the 
Shaws  measured  9  feet  in  length  ;  this  was  upon  deep 
soil  highly  manured  ;  but  in  general  cultivation  in  the 
field,  I  have  found  them  to  produce  23  tons  to  the 
Scotch  acre,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  manuring.     They 


were  never  found  to  fail  in  (he  spring,  and  while  all 
other  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  sufteiod  more  or  less  from 
the  disease  in  the  autumn,  these  have  been  but  little 
affected  ;  indeed  they  are  the  only  kiud,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  American  Early,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  preserve  for  planting  this  spring  ;  they  are  much 
approved  of  by  all  who  have  tried  them  in  this  quarter." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  boll  of  Potatoes  in  Scot- 
land contains  r_\7ill  cubic  inches,  or  5  763  imperial 
bushels,  or  4-3-1  Potato  bushels.  8  SJ  bolls  will,  there- 
fore, equal  a  ton  of  Potatoes.  About  0  bolls,  however, 
will  be  required,  in  order  to  afford  the  usual  allowance 
for  soil.  Bolls  vary  in  different  localities,  so  that  the 
above  proportions  will  not  in  all  cases  hold  good.  A 
Scotch  acre  is  a  little  more  than  1^  imperial  acre. 

Covering  Wall-trees  with  Glaus. — I  propose,  now 
that  glass  is  so  cheap,  to  inclose  a  Peach  or  Nectarine- 
tree  upon  a  wall  in  a  frame,  and  the  glass  which  forms 
the  frontage  to  be  hung  with  a  hinge,  so  that  when  not 
used  to  protect  and  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit,  it  shall 
be  available  over  a  second  frame,  so  formed  upon  the 
border  in  front  of  the  tree,  as  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  early  Radishes,  &e.  The  effects  of  the 
small  supply  of  heat  from'  the  sun  last  year  failing  to 
ripen  my  wall-fruit,  I  have  imagined  that  the  glass  in 
front  in  the  maimer  1  have  described  would  assist  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  and  preserve  it  from  flies  and 
wasps  in  its  progress  to  maturity.  Now,  believing  th.it 
you  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  the  inexperienced 
horticulturist,  I  beg  to  solicit  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Would  the  inclosure  of  the  tree  render  it  less 
capable  to  go  alone  when  unprotected  by  the  glass,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  pulling  off  a  gar- 
ment give  it  cold  ?  [No-]  I 
contemplated  letting  ic  go  alone 
until  the  fruit  had  set,  and  then, 
as  of  course  the  border-frame 
would  not  be  required,  we  should 
lose  no  time  in  the  employment 
of  the  glass.  I  am  no  drafts- 
man, but  perhaps  I  may  make 
myself  better  understood  by  the 
following  section  :—  End  visw. 


Pidl  wffio. 
A,  hinge  to  frame,  upon  which  the  glassift'ontwpuld  be  put 
up  or  down  to  form  inclosure  C,  in  which  the  Peach-tree  is  sup- 
posed to  he,  or  over  the  border  in  which  is  marked  li. 
— John  Quill. 

Fire  Ccm enL —  Inquiries  are  being  made,  T  observe, 
after  a  cement  that  will  withstand  fire.  For  lime  kilns 
and  such-like  igneous  works,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
a  strong  loam" alone  is  used;  but,  not  having  access 
to  any  such,  1  have  lately  used  for  the  erection  of  one 
of  Mr.  Rivcrs's  brick  Arnott  stoves  the  following  com- 
position -.—Stiff  clay,  liquefied  to  the  consistency  of 
yeast  or  thick  cream,  and  passed  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  two  parts  ;  sharp  sand,  one  part  ;  and  coal-ashes, 
one  part,  passed  through  the  same  sieve.  The  clay 
should  not  be  so  loose  as  not  to  be  made  sufficiently 
stiff  again  by  the  admixture  of  the  dry  ashes  and  sand 
to  be  worked  up  ns  mortar.  This  composition  assimi- 
lates so  much  to  what  appears  to  be  that  of  the  "  fire- 
lumps  "  and  fire-bricks,  that  I  have  very  little  doubt 
of  its  solidification  when  the  fire  comes  to  be  applied. 
I  propose  to  let  the  water  dry  out,  as  bricks  are  treated, 
before  the  fire  is  lighted. — ** 

United  Slates'  Gardeners.— I  am  desirous  of  getting 
the  catalogues  of  two  or  three  of  the  best  seedsmen 
(wholesale  dealers),  also  of  one  or  more  reliable  nur- 
serymen, preparatory  to  opening  a  correspondence  with 
them.  We  want  in  this  vicinity  some  good  working 
gardeners;  those  which  c-.ine  among  us,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, we  find,  upon  trial,  to  be  unworthy  and  incom- 
petent. Any  who  come  should  bring  testimonials 
from  some  society  or  known  quarter.  Such  men  can 
obtain  from  20  to  25  dollars  per  month.  —  Ch.  W. 
Elliott,  Walnut-hill  Nursery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  1 . 

Indian  Corn.— Having  lived  in  America  six  years  I 
can  speak  with  confidence  v.s  to  the  use  of  Indian  corn  ; 
for  the  last  14  years  we  have  used  it  almost  daily  in  our 
family,  which  is  large.  I  have  lately  been  applied  to  for 
receipts,  aud  to  save  trouble,  and  if  possible  to  aid  the 
spread  of  this  excellent  article  of  diet,  I  have  had  those 
which  are  most  useful  printed.  I  have  just  seen 
Dr.  Bartlett's  pamphlet,  from  which  I  think  no  one 
would  learu  how  to  use  corn  in  any  shape.  I  send  you 
a  sheet  of  my  receipts,  hoping  you  will  further  their 
circulation  by  publishing  them.  I  sent  some  to  Father 
Mathew,  who  ttlls  me  they  are  the  plainest  and  most 
useful  he  has  seen,  and  'that  he  has  caused  a  few- 
thousand  copies  to  be  reprinted. —  B.  II. 

YtUow  Corn  is  far  more  nutritious,  and  tastes  better  than 
White  Corn.  Indian  Corn  Meal  must  not  be  ground  too  fine  ; 
it  generally  requires  to  bo  sifted,  and  the  coarsest  bran  taken 
out ;  this  when  boiled  is  good  food  for  pigs.  Bread  cannot  be 
made  of  Indian  meal  alone  :  one-third  of  meal  to  two-thirds  ot 
Wheat  flour  is  quite  as  much  as  the  bread  will  bear  ;  more  meal 


would  make  it  too  sweet  and  sticky.  To  make  bread,  take,  for 
example,  7  lbs.  of  Indian  meal,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it  till 
it  is  all  wet— it  never  knots  like  flour  ;  then  let  it  stand  till  it 
becomes  milk-warm,  and  stir  in  a  stone  and  a  half  of  Hour  with 
the  hands  ;  proceed  then  exactly  as  you  would  with  wheaten 
bread;  of  course  but  little  more  water  -\v ill  be  required.  It 
takes  rather  longer  to  bake  than  wheaten  bread.  Indian  Meal 
Dtimplinga  are  made  exactly  like  suet  dumplings;  or  if  you 
prefer  them  without  suet,  mix  them  with  milk  instead  of  water; 
they  require  longer  time  in  boiling  than  dour  dumplings.  If 
an_\  is  left  to  be  cold,  it  is  good  cut  in  slices  and  fried.  Johnny 
Cake,  which  is.  in  fact,  a  pudding,  and  eaten  hot,  is  made  thus": 
Take  about  two  pints  of  Indian  meal,  and  mix  with  it  about 
one  table-spoonful  of  melted  pork  lard  or  clear  beef  dripping  : 
dissolve  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  Of  soda 
in  a  tea-cup,  with  cold  water  ;  pour  milk  into  t):e  meal  till  it 
forms  a  stiff  batter:  add  the  salt  and  water,  and  one  beaten 
egg.  Grease  a  shallow  tin,  such  as  is  used  for  Yorkshire  pud- 
dings, and  pour  the  batter  in.  Bake  it  in  a  brisk  oven  for 
about  two  hours.  You  may  make  Johnny  Cake  without  milk, 
by  putting  rather  more  lard  in  it;  or  if  you  please  you  may 
make  it  with  milk  and  water,  as  convenient.  N.B. — Johnny 
Cake  should  never  be  made  thick  ;  an  inch  deep  is  enough. 
Mush  is  Indian  meal  stirred  into  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water. 
quite  thin,  and  then  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  thickens 
very  much,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stir  it  frequently,  and  to 
add  cold  water  occasionally.  It  is  also  called  Indian  hasty 
pudding,  and  it  is  usually  eaten  with  treacle  or  with  milk. 
Fried  Mush.— If  any  mush  be  left,  when  it  is  cold  stir  in  more 
Indian  meal  till  it  is  very  stiff;  cut  it  out  of  the  pan  in  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  it  in  beef  or  pork  lard.  It  is 
excellent.  Boiled  Indian  Pudding. —Make  a  stiff  bitter,  by 
stirring  Indian  meal  into  a  quart  of  milk  or  water.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  brown  sugar,  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  ginger,  and  two  of  salt.  If  you  make  it  with  water,  mix 
in  a  little  chopped  suet  aud  one  egg,  but  with  milk  these  are 
not  required.  Tie  rather  loose,  and  boil  for  three  hours  at 
least.  Baked  Indian  Pudding. — Boil  three  or  four  pints  of  milk, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dish  you  mean  to  fill,  and  stir  in 
Indian  meal  till  it  becomes  about  as  thick  as  still'  batter.  Stir 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  half  a  tea-cupful  of  brown 
sugar.  Add  according  to  taste  either  a  little  grated  lemon- 
peel  or  any  spice  you  like.  Butter  a  shallow  earthen  baking- 
dish,  end  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  longer  if  needful.  When  cold  it  will  easily  turn 
out,  and  this  pudding  is  better  cold  than  hut.  Plain  In- 
dian Pudding.— Scald  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in  seven  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one  of 
ginger  or  cinnamon,  and  half  a  tea-cupful  of  treacle.  Grease  a 
baking-dish,  and  bake  for  about  two  hours.  Tndi  a  Meal 
Gruel.—  Stir  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  meal  into  cold  water  ; 
boil  it  till  it  is  thickened  as  much  as  you  like.  Indian  Pan- 
cakes.— Mix  about  a  pint  of  meal  with  sufficient  milk  or  water, 
and  one  beaten  egg  to  make  a  thin  batter  ;  fry  them  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  lard  as  possible.  Com  Cakes  or  Com 
Bread.— -Four  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it  on  Indian 
meal ;  mix  it  as  stiff  as  you  can  with  the  hands  .  r»ll  it  into 
balls  the  size  of  an  orange,  then  flatten  the  ballSj  tjtU  the  cakes 
are  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Fry  them  in  a  small  quantity  of 
beef-lard,  merely  sufficient  to  prevent  their  stiek'ing  to  the  fan, 
or  burning.  They  are  to  be  eaten  hot,  generally  as  a  breakfast 
dish.  Siceet  Corn  Cakes. — Mix  one  quart  of  milk,  one  beaten 
egg,  a  tea-spooniul  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  soda.  a:;d  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  treacle.  Four  this  on  meal  and  stir  it  well 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed,  and  stiff  enough tomake  it  into 
flat  cakes  like  those  in  the  last  receipt.  Fry  them  fur  1  ■'•  or  -t> 
minutes.  Lbjht  Corn  Bread.— Stir  four  pints  of  Indian  nii-nl  into 
three  pints  of  tepid  water  ;  add  one  large  tea-spoonful  u:'  salt, 
let  it  rise  for  5  or  6  hours,  then  stir  it  up  with  the  hand  ;  use  as 
much  dough  for  each  roll  as  can  be  conveniently  shaped  in  the 
hand  ;  make  oblong  rolls  about  a»  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  thick  ;  bake  in  a  brisk  oven.  Plain  Corn  Bread.— Take 
six  pints  of  Indian  meal,  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  four  pints  of 
hot  water,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  hands  ;  let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  then  form  it  as  in  the  last  receipt,  and 
bake  it  in  a  hot  oven.  Remakes:  All  kinds  of  Corn  bread  require 
a  hotter  oven  than  flour  bread.  Never  grind  the  Corn  too  flue,  or 
sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  no  matter  how  coarse  the  meal  if 
the  husk  is  removed.  The  hotter  the  oven  or  Butch  oven,  so 
that  it  will  not  burn  the  dough,  the  softer  aud  sweeter  will  be 
the  bread.  Hominy  is  a  dish  hardly  known  in  this  country, 
except  by  name.  It  is  a  western  word,  aud  a  dish  most  com- 
mon in  the  western  States  of  America;  it  is  simply  "hulled 
corn."  The  way  to  prepare  it  is  this: — Send  the  corn  to  the 
mill  and  have  it  cracked  or  ground  as  coarse  as  possible;  if 
there  is  any  meal  amongst  it,  sift  it  out,  and  retain  only  tho 
cracked  corn  for  hominy.  The  mill  will  have  disengaged  the 
skin,  so  that  the  cook  can  wash  it  off:  this  should  be  done  in 
cold  water,  rubbing  it  with  the  hands,  and  changing  the  water 
two  or  three  times.  Another  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  skin 
is  to  soak  the  corn  for  about  10  minutes  in  soda  aud  water,  or 
in  lye,  and  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar;  but  this  is  too  tedious. 
When  the  hominy  is  thus  prepared,  put  it  into  a  large  pot  of 
cold  water,  and  boil  it  steadily  for  six.  or  eight  hours.  Add  hot 
water  frequently  whilst  boiling,  otherwise  the  hominy  will  burn 
and  become  dark,  It  should  be  perfectly  white,  like  well  boiled 
rice.  Send  it  to  table  dry  and  hot.  The  usual  way  in  the 
western  States  is  to  boil  hominy  twice  a  week,  and  set  it  by  in 
an  earthen  vessel  for  daily  use.  When  wanted  for  breakfast  or 
dinner,  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  a  baking-dish,  melt  it,  then 
till  the  dish  with  hominy,  well  mashed  down  ;  let  it  heat  tho- 
roughly, and  it  is  fit  to  eat.  Some  people  allow  the  bottom  to 
bake,  then  turning  it  topsy-turvy  in  the  dish,  the  crust  serves 
to  keep  it  hot. —  For  Frying  Fish,  use  coarse  Indian  meal 
instead  of  bread  crumbs.  For  Stuffing,  use  Indian  meal 
instead  of  grated  bread. 

How  to  Dress  Buckwheat. — Have  you  never  tried 
this  ?  The  peasantry  of  Westphalia,  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  use  it  as  their  principal  aliment,  and  consider 
no  other  faiinaeeous  food  so  agreeable  or  more  nutri- 
tious. It  has  the  great  merit  of  being  easily  prepared. 
Pump  on  it  in  a  colander  till  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Boil  it  slowly  till  tender;  drain,  and  eat  it  with  fresh 
butter,  or  gravy,  or  sugar  stirred  in. — i\r.,  Florence, 
'March,  1846. 

Repair  your  own  Glars  — Although  doubting  whether 
the  gardener  can  do  this  as  well,  or  even  as  cheap,  as  an 
honest  glazier,  I  fully  agree  with  your  correspondent  in 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  remove  the  putty  with- 
out danger  of  shattering  the  adjoining  panes  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel.  This  can  be  done,  as  be  says,  with 
the  aid  of  hot  iron  easily  enough  when  the  putty  is 
tolerably  new,  but  when  very  old  it  requires  more  heat 
and  time  than  the  operation  is  worth.  But  if  tallow  or 
suet  is  mixed  with  the  putty  when  made,  the  latter  does 
not  lose  its  fusibility  for  a  very  long  time  ;  and  very  old 
putty  so  made  is  readily  softened  by  heat.  Such  putty 
is  more  troublesome  to  make,  works  less  tough,  and  does 
not  take  paint  so  soon  as  the  common  ;  but  for  modern 
thin  glass,  so  often  coming  to  repair,  and  'so  liable  to 
have  one  pane  cracked  in  repairing  another,  I  think  its 
advantages  outweigh  its  defects.  On  the  proportions 
opinions  will  differ;  the  glazier  would  probably  say,  the 
less  suet  or  tallow  the  better  ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to 
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equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  aud  suet  or  tallow,  mixed  by 
meltiDg,  and  the  whitening  beaten  in  in  the  usual  way  ; 
those  who  prefer  a  smaller  proportion  may  use  half  a 
pound  of  suet  or  tallow  to  a  pint  of  linseed  oil. — P. 

Caveat  Emptor.  Don't  buy  a  Pig  in  a  poke. — 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  (though  I  know  you  dislike 
gardening  gossip)  to  tell  a  tale  which  may  he  of  service 
to  your  correspondents  who  complain  of  fraudulent  ad- 
Tertisers.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  led  by  a  specious 
advertisement  to  order  a  new  Fuchsia  from  a  country 
nurseryman,  and  not  being  "  a  known  correspondent," 
&c,  I  inclosed  my  10s.  6d.  in  the  shape  of  a  post-office 
order.  In  due  time  I  received  the  plant,  in  a  thumb 
pot,  and  had  to  pay  2s.  or  3s.  more  for  carriage,  porter- 
age, &c.  After  some  months  of  nursing,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  discover  that  my  money,  care,  and  atten- 
tion, had  all  been  thrown  away  on  a  bit  of  rubbish,  for 
which,  if  I  had  seen  the  plant  in  bloom  before  I  ordered 
it,  I  would  not  have  given  &d.  I  thought  myself  much 
worse  off,  than  if,  like  your  Guernsey  correspondent,  I 
had  not  received  anything  for  my  money.  However,  I 
resolved  that  I  never  would,  from  that  time,  "  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke  ;"  and  I  have  often  since  bad  reason  to 
think  that  my  half-guinea  was  well  spent. — J.  JV. 

Brewing. — 1st,  your  correspondent  is  right  in  reading 
"stewed"  for  "strewed."  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  printer. 
2nd,  the  quantity  of  Hops  is  right.  3rd,  the  Hops  aud 
Camomile  flowers  are  to  be  added  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients when,  in  technical  language,  the  beer  begins  to 
fine  itself.  4th,  perhaps  I  used  the  term  boil,  which 
your  correspondent  says  every  housewife  would  know 
better  than  to  use,  because  I  am  not  a  housewife. 
5th,  nevertheless,  the  brewer  says  the  beer  ought  to  be 
boiled  both  before  and  after  the  Hops  and  Camomiles 
are  put  in. — Anon.,  April  13. 

Destruction  of  Insects. — As  a  radical  cure  of  in- 
veterate cases  of  green-fly,  I  beg  to  suggest  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  plant  while  small,  in  a  vessel  of  oil. 
to  be  followed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and 
lastly,  of  pure  water.  Oil  js  destructive  of  insect  life, 
by  closing  the  pores  of  respiration  ;  and  will  penetrate 
into  convolutions  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant,  where 
tobacco-smoke  cannot  reach.  The  latter  remedy  is 
always  found  to  require  one  or  more  quickly  repeated 
applications,  or  otherwise  to  be  ineffective.  An  oil  bath 
would  destroy  the  life  both  of  insects  and  etrgs. — C. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

France  :  Department  de  la  31.,  April  10. — The  good 
folks  in  England,  who  get  up  societies  at  their  plea- 
sure, would  hardly  believe  the  trouble  there  is  in  this 
land  of  liberty  in  establishing  so  simple  a  tiling  as  a 
provincial  "  Societe  d'Horticulture,  aulorisee  par  le 
Ministre."  You  are,  perhaps,- aware'that  by  what  are 
called  "  the  laws  of  September,"  20  persons  cannot  meet 
for  a  specific  purpose  without  the  permission  of  the 
higher  powers  ;  not  even  20  florists  can  combine  to  im- 
prove the  culture  of  their  pets,  without  special  authority 
so  to  do  from  the  Minister  of  the  Intejjor.  This  it  has 
required,  in  our  case,  four  months  aud  a  half  to  obtain. 
I  had  first  to  send  our  proposed  rules  and  a  correct  list 
of  the  founders,  in  duplicate,  certified  by  the  provisional 
President  and  Secretary  to  the  Sous-Prefet,  who  sent 
ft  to  the  Prefet.  The  latter  functionary,  although  a 
strong  recommendation  in  our  favour  had  been  sent  by 
his  deputy,  thought  proper  to  return  the  documents,  de- 
siring that  a  special  report  should  be  made  by  the  mayor 
on  the  subject,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  Carlist  or 
Republican  scheme  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Well,  in  due 
time  the  mayor  likewise  made  a  very  favourable  report 
and  seut  it  to  the  Sous- PreTet,  who  sent  all  the  documents 
back  to  the  Prefet  at  B  *  *,  who  packed  them  off,  accom- 
panied with  his  learned  observationsto the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Paris.  After  a  couple  of  months'  consider- 
ation the  great  man  was  pleased  to  attach  the  magic 
word  "  approved"  to  our  plan,  but  with  a  saving  clause, 
that  no  alteration  should  ever  be  made  in  our  rules 
without  his  special  permission.  This  being  done,  copies 
of  all  the  papers  were  sent  back  to  the  Prefet  at  B  *  *, 
who  sent  them  back  to  the  Prefet  at  G  *  *,  who  sent 
them  to  the  mayor  at  the  Town-hall,  who  sent  a  letter 
with  the  good  new3  to  our  president,  who  sent  it  to  me, 
who  seut  the  Reghment  approuve  forthwith  to  the 
printers.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
can  legally  meet  with  pruning  knives  in  our  pockets  ; 
we  should,  probably,  come  under  the  laws  against  con- 
cealed weapons. 

§boct«tfeg. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

April  4.— The  Vice-President  in  the  Chair.  Dona- 
tions  to  the  library  were  announced  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  W.  Pamplin.  The 
following  specimens  were  exhibited  : — 

1.  Dwarf  and  much-branched  forms  of  Gnajihalium 
minimum,  sent  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sandys,  as  bearing 
the  general  appearance  of  Gnaphalium  uliginosum,and. 
at  first  sight,  seemingly  distinct  from  both  of  these 
species. 

_  2.  Examples  of  the  peculiar  Linaria,  from  Bandon, 
in  Ireland,  labelled  with  the  MS.  name  of  Linaria  so- 
pium,  Allm.  For  these  specimens  the  Societv  was  in- 
debted to  Professor  Allman,  who,  however,  did  not  add 
any  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  change  of  name. 
They  are  identical  with  the  Cornish  Linaria,  described 
by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson  in  the  "London  Journal  of 
Botany  "  (Feb.  1842).  under  the  name  of  Linaria  Bau- 
hini,  and  introduced  into  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
«  British  Flora,"  and  the  "  Manual  of  British  Botany  " 


under  the  name  of  Linaria  ltalica.  The  specimens  are 
so  completely  intermediate  between  Linaria  vulgaris 
and  Linaria  repens,  in  their  technical  characters,  as  to 
have  led  several  botanists  into  an  opinion  of  their  hy- 
brid origin  ;  and  this  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Hampshire  specimens  are  again  intermediate 
between  Linaria  repens  and  Linaria  ltalica  (Bauhini  or 
sepium). 

3.  Continuation  of  Mr.  Andrews'  series  of  Irish 
Saxifrages,  to  illustrate  their  wide  range  of  variation  ; 
the  species  exhibited  on  this  occasion  being  Saxifraga 
Geum  aud  Saxifraga  hirsuta.  From  the  beautiful 
series  of  specimens,  now  in  the  Society's  Herbarium, 
the  fact  of  the  Hibernian  forms,  including  those  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil ;  while 
the  specific  identity  of  Saxifraga  Geum  and  Saxifraga 
hirsuta  is  rendered  probable. 

The  Secretary  announces  that  the  new  regulations 
for  the  exchange  of  specimens  were  ready  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  members,  and  might  be  obtained  by  other 
botanists  upon  application. 

STAMFORD  HILL,  CLAPTON,  AND  STOKE 
'  NEWINGTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

March  2. — Mr.  Rainbow  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Crox- 
ford,  gr.  to  —  Barnes,  Esq.,  Stamford-hill,  read  a  paper 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon.  He  said  that,  although 
it  was  true  that  the  modern  plan  of  heating  by  hot 
water  was  far  superior  to  that  of  hot  dung  ;  yet, 
while  the  majority  of  growers  were  obliged  to  continue 
the  latter,  he  thought  that  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  It  should  be  remembered  that  new  systems 
were  neither  intended  to  produce  or  apply  new  agents  ; 
the  object  of  every  improvement  in  structure  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  was  simply  to  administer  with  greater 
regularity  the  elements  essential  to  the  healthy  exist- 
ence of  the  inmates,  and  to  exclude  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  non-essential  and  injurious.  Heat  is  an 
agent  over  which  we  have  now  a  tolerably  good  com- 
mand ;  but  with  light  we  are  very  differently  circum- 
stanced. The  art,  therefore,  of  applying  the  former 
aright  in  the  case  of  the  Melon,  consists  not  in  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  degree  under  which  that  plant 
thrives  in  its  native  habitat,  but  in  balancing  it  with  the 
quantity  of  light  here  obtained  ;  so  that  the  intensity  of 
each  of  these  two  agents  may  bear  the  same  proportion 
as  they  would  under  perfectly  natural  treatment.  We 
find  that  the  temperature  of  the  Melon's 'native  soil 
takes  a  medium  range  between  the  two  extremes  to 
which  tbe  air  is  subject  during  day  and  night  through 
the  influence  or  absence  of  solar  heat.  Taking  this  for 
a  guide,  he  had  since  found  from  experience  that  the 
bottom-heat,  however  applied,  should  never  exceed  80°, 
— 75°  was  quite  high  enough,  with  a  top-heat  something 
lower  than  that  until  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  when  the 
latter  may  range  from  70°  to  95°.  Respecting  ventila- 
tion, he  gave  air  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  re- 
gulating the  temperature.  To  increase  the  quantity  of 
air  given,  either  at  the  time  of  the  fruit  setting  or  ripen- 
ing, if  it  caused  the  heat  to  deciine  below  the  degree 
recommended  above,  would,  he  thought,  be  injudicious 
treatment.  He  merely  kept  the  fruit  as  dry  as  was 
consistent  with  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  soil  he 
used  was  the  top  and  second  spit  of  strong  pasture 
loam,  with  an  eighth  part  of  common  mamire,well  mixed 
and  broken  by  repeated  turnings  during  12  months 
prior  to  its  being  used.  Few  plants  require  more  water 
than  the  Melon  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  ;  but 
from  the  time  of  its  setting  to  the  ripening  of  its  fruit, 
a  moderate  quantity  only  of  that  element  should  be 
applied.  The  propriety  of  this  is  indicated  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  production  of  all  our  indi- 
genous fruits  :  vegetation  commences  when  the  earth 
contains  the  largest  quantity  of  water  ;  a  steady  diminu- 
tion of  this  moisture  is  coincident  with  the  increase  of 
light  and  heat,  through  the  intensity  of  which  perfec- 
tion is  attained.  Sudden  transitions  should,  however, 
be  avoided,  being  always  injurious,  and  not  unfrequently 
fatal  to  the  crop.  In  making  a  dung-bed  he  used  a  good 
quantity  of  wood,  which  kept  the  heat  steady,  aud  pre- 
vented the  sides  from  sinking  and  the  consequent  crack- 
ing of  the  soil  from  the  action  of  the  linings.  Having 
made  the  bed  firm,  when  sweet,  he  planted  two  plants 
upon  a  hill  15  inches  in  depth  under  each  light,  spread- 
ing six  inches  of  soil  over  the  other  parts  of  the  bed. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  began  to  extend  from  the  hills  he 
gave  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  on  the  day 
following  completed  the  earthing,  bringing  the  whole 
surface  to  a  level  with  the  hills,  treading  it  firmly  down, 
and  watering  if  dry  ;  upon  this  two  inches  of  light  soil 
was  spread,  winch  prevented  excessive  evapora- 
tion, and  generally  obviated  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  water  before  the  fruit  was  set.  He  con- 
sidered dung  beds  far  inferior  to  trellis  in  every 
respect.  He  could  always  obtain  a  greater  weight  of 
fruit  from  a  narrow  pit  with  the  latter,  with  one  plant 
to  a  light,  than  from  two  in  a  dung  bed,  however  wide  ; 
and  would  advise  those  who  have  large  brick  pits,  in- 
stead of  putting  dung  within  them,  to  form  a  hollow 
chamber  at  bottom  with  rough  wooi),  and  to  put  2  feet 
of  snil  upon  it  for  the  plants  to  grow  in  ;  this,  in  the 
months  of  summer,  would  receive  sufficient  heat  from 
the  sun  and  the  air  confined  in  the  pit,  to  bring  it  to 
the  temperature  already  prescribed.  Thinning,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  a  most  important  operation.  His 
plan  was  to  take  them  in  infancy,  to  rub,  pinch,  or  cut 
off  all  shoots  beyond  the  number  required  to  cover  the 
bed  :  by  a  proper  attention  to  this,  the  plants  are  en- 
abled to  develop  their    organs  so  perfectly,  that  the 


fruit  is  almost  sure  to  set,  and  surpass  both  in  size  and 
quality  the  produce  of  plants,  however  vigorous,  that 
have  been  neglected  in  this  particular.  Attention  to 
setting  the  fruit  at  all  seasons  was  enjoined,  as  the 
means  of  securing  a  regular  crop,  the  fruit  all  swelling 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  of  canker,  the  only 
remedy  he  had  found  was  dry  lime,  applied  to  the  parts 
affected. — Mr.  Sherwood  said  he  had  always  regarded 
the  plan  of  warming  the  chamber  of  a  pit  or  frame  by 
driving  a  large  amount  of  heat  through  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  were  growing,  as  one  of  the  most  unmanage- 
able and  improper  that  could  well  be  adopted.  Why, 
he  would  ask,  did  propagators  plunge  pots  of  cuttings 
of  almost  all  plants  into  a  hot-bed,  but  to  induce  them 
to  make  roots  2  We,  by  the  same  mode,  in  the  case  of 
the  Melon  plant,  produce  the  same  result  ;  and  then, 
after  thus  multiplying  the  organs  of  absorption  to  an 
undue  extent,  meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  fruit  to 
set,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  crude  sap  forced 
by  this  means  into  the  system  of  the  plant,  by  a  recourse 
to  the  equally  unnatural  plan  of  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  water  to  prevent  the  said  organs  discharging  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power  those  functions  for  which 
Nature  intended  them.  He  thought  that  while  such 
treatment  as  this  was  pursued,  it  was  more  reasonable 
to  ascribe  our  success  to  the  inherent  hardihood  of  the 
Melon  plant,  than  to  attribute  our  failures  to  its  consti- 
tutional dslicacy.  By  the  use  of  trellis,  our  pits  will 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  if  this  ah  be  kept 
at  the  temperature  recommended  by  Mr.  Croxford,  it 
will  be  sure  to  warm  the  soil  sufficiently,  provided  we 
take  the  precaution  of  confining  a  foot  of  air  between 
that  soil  and  the  subjacent  earth,  otherwise  we  must 
expect  it  to  lose  its  heat  -by  conduction  below,  as  fast  as 
it  acquires  it  by  induction  at  the  surface.— Mr.  Bundle 
stated,  that  he  had  last  summer  growD  three  lights  of 
Melons  with  artificial  bottom-heat,  and  10  without ;  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  decidedly  against  the 
former,  for  he  had  never  yet  seen  better  fruit  or  a  better 
crop  than  the  produce  of  the  10  lights  last  named. — 
Mr.  McElroy  spoke  in  favour  of  using  stimulating 
manures  with  the  soil,  such  as  fowls'-dung,  guano,  &c. ; 
but  where  these  were  employed  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  thinning  the  shoots.  To  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  red  spider,  he  laid  tiles  here  and  there  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bed  ;  these  he  occasionally  wetted,  and 
kept  the  lights  closed  for  an  hour  afterwards,  while  the 
sun  was  shining  bright  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
saturating  the  confined  air  with  hot  steam,  than  which 
nothing  was  more  destructive  to  the  life  of  these  pests; 
the  temperature  he  afterwards  lowered  by  shading  be- 
fore giving  air. — Mr.  Neves  believed  the  best  manure 
that  could  be  employed  was  ditch  or  pond-scrapings ; 
this,  well  incorporated  with  very  strong  loam,  and  used 
in  a  body  of  at  least  14  inches  in  depth,  would, under  the 
course  of  treatment  advocated  by  Mr.  Croxford,  pro- 
duce fruit  of  first-rate  quality,  far  superior  to  what  is 
generally  obtained  from  more  expensive  composts. — 
Mr.  Bailey  attributed  the  canker  to  the  soil  being  hol- 
low about  the  stem  of  the  plant;  this  should  be  guarded 
against  in  planting.  To  destroy  the  red  spider,  he 
syringed  the  leaves  on  the  under  side  with  lime-water, 
and  closed  the  frame  for  two  hours  afterwards,  during 
the  heat  of  the  morning  sun. —  W.  SlTerwood,  Hon.  Sec. 


Hew  CS-arden  Plants. 

23.  Brassica  Chinensis.    Chinese  Oil  Cabbage.  Hardy 
Annual.    (Crucifers.)     Shanghai. 

A  hardy  annual  which  grows  freely  in  almost  any  sort 
of  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  then  in  May  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  2  feet  between 
each  plant.  It  appears  to  be  of  no  importance  in  a 
horticultural  point  of  view,  but  may  be  cultivated  by 

farmers  for  feeding  cattle,  or  for  oil  as  it  is  in  China. 

Horticultural  Journal. 

24.  Ruellia    macrophylla.      Large-leaved    Ruellia. 
Stove  Perennial.    (Acanthads).     Spanish  Main. 

This  fine  herbaceous  plant  is  a  native  of  Santa  Martha, 
according  to  Vahl.  It  brars  large  branching  forked 
panicles,  loaded  with  flowers  of  glowing  scarlet,  and 
nearly  three  inches  long.  In  that  state  it  was  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  October  last 
by  Mr.  Carton,  gr.  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. It  should  be  an  instruction  to  all  persons 
sending  home  South  American  seeds  not  to  forget  the 
fine  species  of  Acanthads  with  which  that  part  of  the 
world  abounds  ;  for  although  many  are  but  weeds,  yet 
others  are  quite  as  striking  for  their  beauty  as  this  and 
the  Justicias,  Aphelandras,  &c,  already  in  cultivation. 
They  were  formerly  here  in  many  instances,  but  requir- 
ing a  moist  warm  atmosphere  at  a  time  when  gardeners 
did  not  know  how  to  obtain  heat  without  dryness,  they 
soon  became  sickly  and  died.  Among  the  reputed 
species  of  this  very  genus,  we  see  in  our  herbarium  the 
Ruellia  trivialis,  grandiflora,  and  longiflora  of  Salzmann, 
all  from  the  woods  of  Bahia,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
finer  species  than  even  this.  Nor  are  the  East  India 
species  inferior,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  kinds  of 
Goldfussia,  Strobilanthes,  Dipteracauthus,  &c,  with 
which  botanists  are  familiar — only,  however,  in  their 
dried  gardens.  As  they  are  easily  propagated  and 
grown,  all  these  would  be  real  acquisitions,  and  might 
easily  be  had.  This  species  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
stove,  and  being  a  plant  of  free  growth,  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  sort  of  soil.  During  summer  an  ample 
supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  root,  and  syringed 
over  head  once  or  twice  a  day.  After  flowering  it 
should  be  cut  back  to  secure  a  supply  of  young  shoots 
from  the  bottom,  for  flowering  the  following  seasoD. 
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This  may  lie  done  advantageously  once  or  twice,  but 
for  such  IVee-growing  plants  it  is  best  to  renew  tliem 
every  three  years.  In  winter  when  syringing  would  be 
injurious,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, as  this  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
red  spider.  It  is  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  young 
wood  under  ordinary  treatment. — Jiot.  Register. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park. — A  portion  of 
the  large  conservatory,  or  winter  garden,  a  model  of 
which  has  been  in  this  garden  for  some  time,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  It  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  design,  and  incloses  ah  area  1/5  feet  in  length 
and  75  feet  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cur- 
vilinear span  roofs,  the  centre  one  being  40  feet  ill 
height  and  50  feet  in  width,  and  the  two  others  on  each 
side  of  it  being  about  25  feet  iu  height  and  the  same  in 
width.  These  are  supported  on  rows  of  iron  pillars, 
which  are  tubular,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  rain- 
wafer  from  the  roof  to  cisterns  to  be  made  available 
for  watering  the  plants.  The  centre  span  has  a  semi- 
circular end,  standing  out  about  25  feet  from  the  front 
line  of  the  building,  forming  the  principal  entrance 
in  which  the  broad  walk  leading  from  the  south  gate 
terminates.  A  span  roof  of  the  same  height  and  width 
as  the  others  (25  ft.),  starts  from  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  centre  arch,  and  extending  along  the  front  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  roofs,  presents  a  fine  looking 
frontage  resting  on  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  about 
10  feet,  thus  improving  its  'general  appearance,  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  a  zigzag  form.  At  each  end  of 
the  building  a  curve,  starting  from  the  spring  of  the 
upper  one,  comes  down  near  the  ground,  forming  as  it 
were,  a  lean-to  curvilinear  house,  of  about  12  feet  in 
width,  but  having  no  partition  to  divide  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  In  regard  to  heating,  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  agency  of  hot-water,  which  entering  at 
one  corner,  is  made  to  travel  in  six  coils  of  4-inch  iron- 
pipes  round  the  whole  area  within  a  short  space  of  the 
boundary,  and  in  four  pipes  up  aud  down  the  middle  of 
the  house.  The  pipes  are  to  be  inclosed  in  drains  ahout 
3  feet  in  depth,  which  are  connected  with  one  another 
at  right  angles,  by  hollow  chambers  or  drains  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  heated  air  across  the  space 
intervening  between  one  row  of  pipes  and  the  other, 
the  warm  air  rising  through  shafts  closed  in  with  iron 
gratings,  and  planted  at  distances  varying  from  15  to 
25  feet  square  throughout  the  entire  area.  In  addition 
to  the  pipes,  an  iron  tank,  2  feet  in  width  and  6  inches 
in  depth,  passes  all  round  the  inside,  close  to  the  glass, 
which  comes  down  to  the  ground  all  the  way  round. 
This  tank  is  furnished  with  openings  for  the  escape  of 
vapour,  which  can  be  closed  when  required,  and  an 
aperture  covered  with  a  grating  is  left  along  each  side 
of  the  tank  for  allowing  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
sides  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
The  wh  le  is  warmed  by  two  of  Burbidge  and  Healy's 
ribbed  boilers,  each  measuring  39  inches  in  width; 
each  boiler  is  presumed  to  heat  2500  feet  of  4-inch  pipe. 
The  chimney  and  boilers  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  to  which  the  pipes  are  led  through  a  covered 
drain.  It  is  understood  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plants  iu  this  building,  they  are  to  be  grouped,  each 
mass  comprising  only  one  tribe,  as  Camellias,  Heaths, 
Acacias,  &c;  and  that  besides  mere  greenhouse  plants, 
the  culture  of  exotic  Orchids,  Palms,  &c.  is  to  be  at- 
tempted in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  building.  Ventila- 
tion is  provided  both  at  top  and  bottom — in  the  roof 
by  the  sashes  being  made  to  slide,  and  at  bottom  by  a 
series  of  doors  moving  outwards  on  hinges,  thus  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  affording 
means  of  entrance  to  visitors  wherever  desirable. 


Miscellaneous. 

Water-cress. — Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
Water-cress  and  its  salutary  properties  ;  they  know 
generally  that  it  grows  in  brooks,  and  on  the  borders  of 
fresh  and  running  streams.  Few,  however,  of  those 
who,  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  or  quiet  suburbs  of 
London,  hear  the  cry  of  "  Water  cre-e-ses,"  or  see  in 
their  daily  walks  the  old  red-cloaked  women  sorting  the 
little  bundles  at  the  corners  of  streets,  have  any  idea 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  esculent  now  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  horticultural  and  commercial  in- 
dustry ;  which,  from  the  increasing  consumption,  and 
use  made  of  the  plant  in  pharmacy,  is  gradually  rising 
into  consequence.  In  the  present  day,  the  Water- 
cress may  be  found  on  almost  every  table,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antiscorbutics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  aud  is 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  the  appetite  and 
fortifying  the  stomach.  We  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion that  it  is  cooked  in  any  part  of  England,  as  is  oc- 
casionally the  ease  in  France;  but  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  to  which  country  we  owe  its  original  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  Spinach.  In  an  old  bota- 
nical work,*  we  are  told  that  the  watery  part  of  Tothill- 
fields,  Westminster,  was  overrun  with  Water-  cress,  and 
that  it  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  several 
places.  The  same  work  also  enumerates  many  places 
in  England  where  this  refreshing  vegetable  was  abun- 
dant ;  and  it  is  now  known  that,  like  many  other  of  the 
simple  but  useful  productions  of  Nature,  which,  in  their 
natural  varieties,  abound  wherever  they  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  man,  it  is  to.be  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  It  is  of  the  Cruciferous  family,  which  compre- 
hends about  20  species, all  possessing  high  antiscorbutic 
*  Miller's  Gardeners'  Dictionary.    1807. 


properties,  and  of  the  genus  Nasturtium,  "said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  effect  its  acrimony  produces 
on  the  muscles  of  the  nose — nasus  tortus,  signifying  a 
convulsed  nose."*  The  common  Cress  is  known  as 
Nasturtium  oflicinale,  and  presents  two  varieties,  the 
green  and  the  blue,  which  by  cullivat  on  have  been 
rendered  far  superior  to  what  they  were  in  their  wild 
state  ;  being  less  acrid,  and  not  so  liable  to  contract 
the  taste  of  slime  and  mud  as  those  found  in  ditches 
and  marshes.  50  years  ago,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  supply  that  found  its  way  to  the  metropolitan 
market  was  gathered  from  the  numerous  little  streams 
which  intersect  the  meadows  near  the  towns  of  New- 
bury and  Hungerford,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  from 
which  places  it  was  brought  in  sacks  by  the  stage- 
coachmen  of  the  day,  who  shared  in  the  profits  of  the 
sale.  The  first  attempts  at  regular  cultivation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
the  year  1808  at  Springhead,  a  village  near  Gravesend. 
This  plantation  still  exists,  and  is  sometimes  visited  by 
the  frequenters  of  the  well- known  semi-watering-place  just 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  regaling  themselves  with  a 
fresh-plucked  salad  and  bread  and  butter.  Another 
plantation  was  afterwards  commenced  in  Surrey,  but 
subsequently  abandoned.  The  culture,  however,  con- 
tinued to  spread,  particularly  in  localities  favourably- 
situated  with  regard  to  springs  of  water.  Near  Rick- 
mansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  there  is  a  fine 
stream  running  over  a  chalky  bottom,  there  are  now 
about  15  acres  under  cultivation.  The  Springhead 
plantation  consists  of  4  acres,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  is 
another  of  6  acres.  These,  though  extensive,  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  of  the  huge  metropolis. 
Other  supplies  are  obtained  from  greater  distances. 
From  Uxbridge  and  Salisbury  great  quantities  are  for- 
warded to  London,  packed  iu  hampers,  every  day  in 
the  year  excepting  Sundays  ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  consumption  from  the  sum- 
total  of  the  annual  sales,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
10,000/.  The  culture  of  Cress  requires  much  attention 
aud  watchfulness,  especially  in  winter,  iu  which  season, 
during  a  single  night,  a  sharp  frost  may  destroy  a 
whole  plantation,  if  too  remote  from  the  springs  to  re- 
tain their  mild  temperature.  The  ground  is  generally 
laid  out  in  parallel  trendies,  separated  by  small  mounds, 
on  which  succulent  vegetables  may  be  grown.  The 
bottom  should  be  covered  with  several  inches  of  sandy 
vegetable  earth,  perfectly  level  and  equalised,  so  that 
the  water  may  have  a  regular  flow  in  every  part.  The 
months  of  March  aud  August  are  the  most  favourable 
for  putting  in  the  plants,  which  are  generally  set  in 
suckers  or  tufts,  8  or  10  inches  apart.  A  well-planted 
trench  will  be  in  full  bearing  after  the  first  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  activity  of  the  vegetation  depends 
particularly  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  the 
plantation  has  been  made  with  care,  and  the  plants  well 
chosen,  it  will  require  no  other  precautions,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  weedings,  than  those  necessary 
to  guard  it  from  winter  frosts,  and  the  irruption  of  foul 
and  muddy  water  in  thaws  and  storms.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  Cress  may  be  gathered  every  three  weeks  ; 
but  in  cold  weather,  two  months  are  sometimes  re- 
quired to  bring  the  plants  to  perfection.  After  these 
gatherings,  it  is  customary  to  roll  and  level  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  or  to  manure  when  required.  A  good 
plantation  will  last  a  long  time  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
newed by  the  same  process  as  at  first,  whenever  it  shows 
signs  of  decay.  Sometimes,  in  frosty  weather,  the 
supply  of  water  is  increased  until  the  plants  are  com- 
pletely covered  ;  but  as  this  submersion  weakens  them, 
it  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Loudon  describes  the  process  as  follows  :  — 
"  Some  market  gardeners,  who  cau  command  a  small 
stream  of  water,  grow  the  Water-cress  in  beds  sunk 
about  a  foot  in  a  retentive  soil,  with  a  very  gentle  slope 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Along  the  bottom  of  this 
bed,  which  may  be  of  a  convenient  length  and 
breadth,  chalk  or  gravel  is  deposited,  and  the  plants 
are  inser:ed  about  6  inches  e^very  way.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  slope  and  length  of  the  bed,  dams  are  made 
6  inches  high  across  it,  at  intervals  ;  so  that  when 
these  dams  are  full,  the  water  may  rise  not  less  than 
3  inches  on  all  the  plants  included  in  each.  The  water 
being  turned  on,  will  circulate  from  dam  to  dam  ;  and 
the  plants,  if  not  allowed  to  run  to  flower,  will  afford 
abundance  of  young  tops  in  all  but  the  winter  months. 
A  stream  of  water  no  larger  than  what  will  fill  a  pipe 
of  an  inch  bore,  will,  if  not  absorbed  by  the  soil,  suffice 
to  irrigate  in  this  way  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  As  some 
of  the  plants  are  apt- to  rot  off  in  winter,  the  plantation 
should  be  laid  dry  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  all 
weeds  aud  decayed  parts  removed,  and  vacancies  filled 
up.  Cress  grown  in  this  way,  however,  is  far  inferior 
to  that  grown  iu  a  living  stream  flowing  over  gravel  or 
chalk."  The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  on 
the  Continent  affords  some  interesting  particulars,  which 
serve  to  exemplify  the  advantages  that  accrue,  with 
proper  attention,  from  the  apparently  humblest  objects. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  Cress  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  similar  to  those  then  common  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  by  the  Count  de  Lasteyrie  ;  but  without 
success  ;  while  the  markets  of  that  capital  were  sup- 
plied only  by  persons  who  travelled  to  distances,  some- 
times of  40  leagues,  collecting  the  Cress  wherever  it 
could  be  found.  The  supply  was  seldom  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  limited  demand,  although   it  frequently  con- 
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Mated  of  nothing  more  than  bunches  of  marshy  plants 
masked  by  a  few  sprigs  of  the  genuine  vegetable. 
In  the  winter  of  1809,  Monsieur  Cardon,  then  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  hospital  chest  of  the  grand  army, 
was  quartered  with  his  staff  at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Thuringia.  Walking  one  day  in  the  environs  of 
the  city,  when  the  earth  was  coveied  with  snow,  he 
was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  several  long  trenches, 
from  10  to  12  feet  in  width,  covered  with  the  most 
brilliant  green.  Curious  to  know  the  cause  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  phenomenon  at  that  season,  he  walked 
towards  them,  and  perceived  with  the  greatest  surprise 
that  the  trenches  formed  a  large  plantation  of  Water- 
cress, presenting  the  aspect  of  a  verdant  carpet  on  a 
surface  in  every  direction  white  with  snow.  In  answer- 
to  his  inquiries,  M.  Cardon  learned  that  the  plantations 
had  existed  for  many  years,  and  belonged  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  from  whom  they  were  rented  by  the 
cultivators  at  the  annual  sum  of  2400/.  Since  that 
time,  however,  their  value  has  greatly  increased.  From 
a  statement  published  in  1830,  we  find 'that  the  annual 
return  then  amounted  to  more  than  8000/. ;  and  that 
the  Cress,  highly  esteemed  for  its  purity  and  superior 
qualities,  was  sold  in  all  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 
the  markets  at  Berlin,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from 
the  place  of  its  growth.  M.  Cardon  foresaw  the  bene- 
fits that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  horticultural  industry  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  and,  after  a  long  search,  found 
12  acres  of  a  thin  sandy  alluvium  at  St.  Leonard,  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Nonetie,  between  Senlis  aud  Chantilly, 
which,  containing  many  beautifully  limpid  springs  at  a 
temperature  of  59°,  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for  a 
Cress  plantation.  He  engaged  two  well-informed  indi- 
viduals from  Erfurt  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  cultivation.  The  ground  was  laid  out  in  . 
trenches  of  250  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  breadth  ; 
which  were,  however,  afterwards  reduced  to  one-half  of 
those  dimensions,  as  it  appeared  that  the  water  lost  its 
natural  temperature,  and  froze  in  the  winter,  by  flowing 
over  so  large  a  surface.  In  a  few  years,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  3200/.,  there  were  92,000  square  feet  under 
cultivation.  It  was  no  longer  the  Cress  clandestinely 
gathered,  often  in  flower,  or  run  to  seed,  that  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  French  metropolis.  The  Cress  of 
St.  Leonard  arrived,  packed  with  a  care  to  which  the 
Parisians  were  strangers.  Its  freshness  and  purity 
were  such,  that  the  market-women,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, offered  double  the  usual  price  before  any  demand 
had  been  made  ;  and,  in  testimony  of  their  high  satis- 
faction, feasted  the  journeymen  cultivator  who  had 
come  to  superintend  the  sale,  and  the  waggoner,  and 
sent  them  home  .decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers. 
Much  greater  precautions  appear  to  be  taken  iu  the 
packing  and  transport  of  the  Cress  in  France  than  in 
this  country.  The  French  growers  are  particularly 
careful  iu  warm  weather,  and  guard  the  plants  from 
exposure  to  the  least  storm,  as  they  then  turn  yellow. 
They  pack  them  in  baskets,  which  contain  from  25  to 
30  dozens  of  bunches,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  cir- 
cular opening  or  chimney  up  the  centre,  which  always 
remains  empty.  The  baskets  are  then  placed  on  rails 
fixed  across  a  wagon,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  current  of 
air  through  all  the  openings ;  and  in  the  summer, 
before  putting  on  the  tilt,  the  whole  are  well  watered, 
to  preserve  their  freshness  during  the  night,  and  they 
are  delivered  at  the  market  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  most  perfect  condition.  The  regularity  of  the  ar- 
rivals and  constant  freshness  of  the  Cress  sent  every 
day  from  the  grounds  at  St.  Leonard,  not  only  insured 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  but  brought  forward  a  host 
of  competitors.  M.  Cardon's  German  workmen  left 
him  to  commence  rival  establishments  ;  and  there  are 
now  in  the  environs  of  Paris  16  plantations,  producing 
annually  1,350,000  dozens  of  bunches,  valued  at 
37,800/.  ;  and,  adding  the  charges  of  transport,  and  ex- 
penses of  all  the  individuals  employed  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  had  no  existence,  the 
sum  actually  circulated  amounts  to  not  less  than 
60,000/.  Formerly,  the  sale  in  Paris  seldom  amounted 
to  more  than  20/.  daily  iu  the  best  season  ;  while  at 
the  present  time,  a  supply  of  not  fewer  than  20  waggon- 
loads,  worth  240/.,  is  required  to  meet  the  daily  de- 
mand.—  Chambers'  Edinl  urgh  Journal. 

Potato  Disease  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — A  friend 
has  sent  us  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  formidable  disease  in  ihe  Gape  Colony. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  published  in  the  "  Gra- 
ham's Town  Journal,"  of  January  31st: — "On  the 
18th  of  September  last,  1  planted  1  bushel  of  the  kind 
of  Potatoes  known  in  London  as  Shaws,  1  bushel  of 
Early  Americans,  1  bushel  of  Reds  (procured  in  Cape 
Town  under  the  name  of  Berwick  Reds),  aud  1  bushel 
of  Ash-leaf  Kidneys.  All  these,  excepting  the  Kidneys, 
were  imported  from  England,  not  loug  before  they  were 
planted  ;  the  manure  applied  to  them  was  stable  dung. 
Up  to  the  end  of  October  they  were  strong  and  vi- 
gorous. All  at  once  the  Americans  began  to  yellow  in 
the  leaf,  and  upon  examination,  I  found  the  stems  close 
to  the  ground  had  shrivelled  up.  In  fact,  they  had  all 
the  appearance  of  haying  been  hardly  pressed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  For  two  or  three  weeks  they 
went  on  in  this  state,  being  anything  but  pleasant 
to  look  at.  At  last  I  determined  to  uproot  them. 
Fancy  my  astonishment  to  find  at  least  a  fourth  of  the 
full-grown  tubers  completely  rotten,  and  at  least  a  half 
more  all  hut  covered  with  dark  blue  spots.  I  caused  them 
to  be  spread  out  ou  the  surface,  under  the  influence 
of  an  African  sun,  which  so  completely  dried  or  roasted 
them  that  in   the   evening  the  diseased  parts  fell  off  in 
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luue  Hard  scales,  Jeaviug  the  tubers  sound  beneath  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  are  so,  now  nearly  a  month  since. 
That  the  disease  was  brought  to  this  colony  by  the  seed 
I  have  no  doubt  ;  at  least  the  causes  ascribed  in  Eng- 
land cannot  be  ascribed  here.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember we  had  only  two  showers  after  the  Potatoes 
■were  planted,  in  October  two,  and  November  only  one. 
As  for  sunshine,  enough  of  that  to  cause  an  Englishman 
at  times  to  feel  querish.  Then  again  for  electrical  cur- 
rents :  two  rows  of  Reds  next  to  the  Americans  were 
surrounded  with  a  copper  wire  (about  6  inches  under 
ground),  connecting  a  plate  of  zinc  at  one  end  of  the 
drill  with  a  plate  of  copper  at  the  other  end.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  two  drills  a  wire  was  suspended  about 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  attached  to  the  plates  just 
mentioned.  And  if  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
has  any  power  over  Potatoes,  it  ought  to  have  it  here, 
as  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  drills  of  Shaws,  and  within 
7  yards  of  the  Americans,  stands  a  stone  Pine  all  bnt 
killed  by  a  shock  of  lightning,  the  bark  being  torn  off 
on  one  side,  5  feei  in  length,  and  thrown  GO  or  40  yards 
away.  The  "  Reds,"  which  were  placed  near  the  wires, 
were  free  from  disease,  and  so  were  indeed  all  the  other, 
Potatoes  in  the  same  break,  except  the  Americans.  The 
Americans  are  an  early  sort,  and  the  disease  seems  to 
have  appeared  in  Europe  chiefly  among  the  early  kiuds. 
The  soil  is  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  and  the  crop  fine, 
averaging  16  bushels  for  one  of  sets  planted  whole.  I 
must  state  that  the  Potato  here' is,  properly  speaking, 
an  evergreen.  At  the  end  of  three  months  they  must 
be  lifted,  as  the  tubers  have  by  that  time  reached  their 
full  size,  and  they  invariably  commence  to  grow,  while 
the  old  plant  still  keeps  growing  also. — It.  S.  Smith, 
the  "  Oaks''  near  Caledon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  January, 
1S46.  P.S. — Our  seasons  in  this  country  come  at  oppo- 
site times  to  those  in  Europe,  which  some  of  your  readers 
may  not  remember. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week-) 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Watering  Pot  Plants.— ^Great  care  should  ever  be 
bestowed  on  this  important  process.  Too  much,  too 
little,  or  an  injudicious  mode  of  appliance,  are  equally 
fatal  to  high  cultivation.  Very  many  plants  are  seri- 
ously injured  at  the  periods  of  shifting  or  "  potting  off," 
by  improper  watering.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  re- 
commend what  is  termed  a  "  thorough  soaking "  to 
newly-potted  stock,  and  I  fear  that  in  this  very  act  the 
foundation  of  what  is  technically  termed  "sourness"  is 
frequently  laid.  A  very  fine  rosed-pot,  and  slight  ap- 
plications of  water,  at  intervals,  close  on  the  heels  of 
potting,  is  the  best  way,  as  a  general  maxim,  to  pene- 
trate the  mass,  and  to  cause  the  particles  of  soil  so  to 
arrange  themselves  by  gravitation,  as  that  the  atmo- 
spheric influence  shall  be  somewhat  modified,  but  by  no 
means  intercepted.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason 
w  hy  all  plants  should  be  watered  immediately  on  shift- 
ing them.  When  a  plant  has  no  ball  of  earth,  the  water 
should  of  course  be  made  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass, 
in  order  to  prevent  desiccation,  which  would  sometimes 
ensue  through  extreme  porosity  in  the  new  soil.  When, 
however,  the  subject  is  a  plant  (say  a  Camellia),  with  a 
hard-wedged  ball,  a  steeping  overhead  in  water  for  an 
hour  is  a  preferable  course.  After  this,  frequent 
svrinjMiigs  or  waterings  with  a  fine  rose  will  be  the 
soundest  policy  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  Conser- 
vatory.—  See  that  no  plaut  suffers  from  drought  here. 
Planted-out  things  will  now  require  thorough  waterings. 
The  larger  specimens  in  tubs  or  pots  must  also  have  a 
most  liberal  supply,  provided  the  drainage  is  complete. 
This  is  the  period  for  free  use  of  liquid  manure,  but 
take  care  that  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Large  Orange-trees 
should  now  enjoy  a  copious  application  of  this  renewing 
element.  Where  these  trees  produce  gross  wood,  dis- 
bud or  remove  it  altogether,  and  let  the  lower  wood 
take  its  place  ;  this  will  induce  fruitfulness,  by  mode- 
rating the  system.  Stove  Plants  and  Orchids. — Pay 
due  attention  to  watering,  shifting,  stopping,  &c,  of 
stove-plants  in  general.  Make  cuttings  as  they  can  be 
obtained  in  a  young  state,  of  Geissomeria,  Plumbago, 
Eranthemum,  Justicia,  Cleroclendron,  Vinca,  Euphorbia, 
Brugmansia,  Begonia,  Thunbergia,  &c,  &c,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  clean  young  stock.  See  that 
the  growing  Orchids  have  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  with  a  liberal  circulation  of  air  early  in  the 
morning,  shutting  up  close  betimes,  and  taking  care  to 
observe  moderation  in  the  use  of  fire-heat,  in  order 
that  a  pure  atmosphere  may  be  inclosed  for  the  night. 
Growing  Dendrobiums  will  now  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water  ;  and  air-plants  on  blocks,  frequent  syringings. 
Mixed  Greenhouse.  —  Loolc  to  the  directions  about  Stove 
Plants.  Propagate  stock  as  there  recommended.  Most 
of  these  will  succeed  in  the  mixed  greenhouse,  where  a 
medium  between  the  cold  greenhouse  and  the  stove  is 
observed.  See  to  cuttings  of  Heaths,  as  soon  as  the 
"wood  is  in  order.  Fumigate  the  moment  an  insect 
appears  ;  this  is  best  done  in  a  moderate  "way,  two 
evenings  in  succession.  Some  of  the  hard-wooded 
things,  of  no  particular  importance,  might  be  removed 
hence  at  this  period,  to  furnish  more  room  for  growing 
young  stock  and  fine  specimens  in  flower.  A  slight 
protection  will,  however,  be  necessary.  Old  lights,  or 
a  tarpauiing  on  poles  as  a  lean-to,  the  lowest  part  next 
a  south  wall,  and  the  front  opening  well  to  the  sun, 
would  do  exceedingly  well  for  them.  Mats  may  be  hung 
at  the  sides  at  night. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pineries. — Attend  to  the  regulating  air,  heat,  and  at- 
mospheric moisture,  as  laid  down  in  previous  Calendars. 


A  considerable  amount  of  heat  may  now  be  used  on  proper 
occasions,  as  before  pointed  out.  Fruiting  houses,  or  pits, 
should  now  average  80°  by  day,  and  about  70°  at  night. 
85°  or  90°  may  be  allowed,  however,  from  three  o'clock 
to  five  in  the  afternoon.  Dung  pits  must  not  be  so  warm 
by  5°,  as  the  plants  in  them  are  more  liable  to  "  draw." 

Vineries Some  of  the  laterals,  where  crowded,  may 

be  removed  in  the  earliest  house,  where  the  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  ripen.  Not,  however,  to  throw  sunlight 
immediately  on  the  berry,  but  in  order  to  promote  a 
perfect  secretion  in  the  principal  leaves,  with  a  view  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  to  organise  plump 

buds  for  the  ensuing  year.      Cucumbers  and  Melons 

Follow  up  successions.  This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for 
a  crop  of  autumn  Melons  ;  at  least  with  those  who  have 
nothing  but  dung  beds  to  grow  them  in.  Look  to  former 
Calendars.  Mushroom  house.  ■ —  Take  care  to  pro- 
vide a  humid  atmosphere.  Beds  made  after  this,  should 

possess  more  moisture  in  the  manure.     Pigs Be  sure 

to  follow  up  stopping  the  shoots  when  from  ^four  to  six 
buds  long.    Water  and  syringe  freely,  and  use  plenty  of 
liquid  manure,  clear,  to  those  in  a  bearing  state. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant  a  full  crop  of  Pota- 
toes. Kidneys,  with  well-protected  sprouts,  or  any  other 
early  kinds  planted  now,  will  be  little  later  than  those 
plauted  in  February.  Tliis,however,requiresalittleextra 
care  ;  the  sets  should  be  placed  in  baskets,  a  single 
layer  thick,  on  damp  litter,  and  as  carefully  handled  as 
eggs  ;  they  should  by  no  means  be  planted  during 
either  sunshine  or  wind.  Those  with  sprouts  2  or  3  inches 
long,  if  managed  thus,  and  covered  at  night  until  the 
second  week  in  May,  will  closely  succeed  those  in  frames. 
Let  a  sowing  of  all  the  winter  and  spring  Broccoli  be 
made  forthwith.  Cape  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  for 
Michaelmas  may,  however,  be  sown  a  week  or  two  later. 
See  that  plenty  of  Green  Kale,  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  Beet,  &c,  is  got  in 
without  delay.  Continue  successions  of  Hoi  n  Carrots  ; 
indeed  sow  a  bed  every  month,  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember. This  is  the  best  way  to  be  independent  of  the 
grub.  Ridge  Cucumbers  should  be  got  forward  in- 
stantly ;  also  Tomatoes  and  Vegetable  Marrow.  As 
soon  as  your  young  Asparagus  is  from  3  to  6  inches 
high,  let.  the  new  plantations  be  made. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

A  thorough  re-arrangement  of  all  the  herbaceous 
tribes  should  take  place  every  spring  ;  if  this  has  not 
been  done  no  time  should  be  lost.  Some  of  the  grosser 
kinds  get  into  too  large  masses,  and  thereby  destroy  all 
proportion  in  the  mixed  beds.  Continue  sowing  an- 
nuals wherever  required.  Early  struck  Verbenas,  Cal- 
ceolarias, &c.  may  be  planted  out  2  or  3  inches  apart 
in  beds,  with  a  slight  protection  ;  they  will  make  nice 
plants  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  may  be  removed 
either  to  masses  or  borders,  where  they  will  bloom 
directly. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  observed  last  week,  let  Broad  Beans  occupy,  as  a 
secondary  crop,  a  place  amongst  all  the  green  tribes, 
Swedes,  &e.  The  cottager  may  sow  a  little  late  spring 
Broccoli.  He  should  take  care  to  secure  plenty  of  plants 
of  the  various  greens  intended  to  succeed  the  summer 
crops,  and  to  furnish  a  supply  for  himself  or  cow  during 
the  following  winter.  Scarlet-runners  should  be  planted 
directly  ;  also  Nasturtiums  and  a  row  of  Red  Cabbage 
if  not  already  done  ;  these  will  supply  all  the  pickles  a 
cottage  requires.  A  few  Gherkins  may  be  sown  on  a 
southern  slope. 

FORESTING. 

Little.can  be  added  to  former  Calendars.  Barking 
is  the  next  great  affair.  See  that  all  matters  are  pre- 
pared. The  young  seed  beds  will  require  some  atten- 
tion at  present ;  screen  from  Jate  frosts  by  Fir  or 
other  boughs,  and  be  sure  to  keep  down  all  weeds. 


JStBtti  of  thQ  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Api 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawlclt. 
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April  10— Clear;  very  fine;  par.ially  overcao! 
11— Dry  haze;  overe:ist;  rein  at  niche 
12 — Very  fine:  cloudy  and  fine;  rain  at  night 
13— Cloudy  ;  clear  and  fino 

14  -  Clear:  t'ggv;  dry  hKz->;  partially  overcast 

15  — Densely  clouded  ;  carle  hoze;  densely  overcast 
IB — Slight  haze  and  fine:  overcast. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  <IJ  dpg.  above  the  average. 
Siate  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlclt  aurinn  the  last  20  years,  for  i 
ensuing  Week  ending  A  pril  25,  1046. 
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empoiMture  dunnf*  the  ibove   period  ocuiirred    va  tin-  £6. h, 
;  and  the  Itiwett  on  the  25th,  1827 — therm.  S5°. 


CTotlccs  to  Correspondents,, 

Books—  Sludiosus— The  "Penny  Cyclopaedia"  will  give  you  as 
pood  a  knowledge  of  "  Natural  History"  in  general  as  can  be 

had  from  any  one  book. Cymro — All  catalogues  of  plants 

give  both  their  Latin  and  English  names.  The  latest  one, 
and  that  which  may  possibly  best  suit  your  purpose,  is  Mr, 
Don's,  reviewed  at  p.  402,  vol.  1S45.J 

Camellias — W—  The  bloom  you  have  sent  is  so  imperfect,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  it  be  true  to  name.    You  must  wait 


till  the  plant  produces  a  more  perfect  flower.     The  foliage  of 

Chandlerii  is  large  and  of  a  deep  green.'' MM  M—  Came'- 

lias  may  be  increased  by  inarching  them  on  other  kinds  ;  or 
as  soon  as  the  present  year's  shoots  are  ripe,  take  cuttings 
off  with  a  heel,  and  put  them  into  pots  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  for  cuttings.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  or 
under  hand-glasses,  and  kept  shaded  until  they  have  com- 
menced forming  roots,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
brisk  bottom-heat.  Shoots  of  the  middle  size  make  the  best 
cuttings.  The  best  compost  for  Camellias  is,  three-fourths 
good  peat  and  one-fourth  good  light  loam.  If  loam  cannot 
he  had,  peat  alone  will  do  very  well.J 

Carnations — An  Original  Subscriber — The  following  arc  late 
bloomers  : — Redford's  Game  Boy,  Wood's  Brigand,  Smith's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Will's  Beauty,  Jaques'  Achilles,  Great- 
lej's  Lady  Wilton,  Strong's  Linnams,  Pickering's  Prince 
Albert,  Banton's  Hermione,  Lascclle's  Queen  of  Shcba,  Alla- 
way's  Wonder  of  the  World,  and  Puxley's  Adelaide.  To  in- 
duce them  to  flower  as  late  as  possible,  propagate  from  the 
smallest  layers  or  pipings/' 

Club  in  Cabbages—  G'aidincourt — The  knobs  or  clubs  that  are 
formed  on  the  roots  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  particularly  Cauli- 
flowers and  Broccoli,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  insects,  and 
are  prevented  by  putting  wood  ashes  into  the  hole  in  which, 
the  Cabbages  are  planted. 

Heating—  A  Lady  Sub— The  morning  sun  is  vot  essential ;  for 
ordinary  purposes  a  west  aspect  turning  a  little  to  the  south 

will  do  very  well.     Your  gardener  is  mistaken. Henry — 

You  will  not  obtain  a  current  of  air  unless  you  can  connect 
the  frames  a  with  the  floor  of  the  cellar  e  by  an  air-drain.  If 
you  do  that  you  will  immediately  establish  the  requisite  cir- 
culation, an'd  save  vour  wasted  heat.     The  drain  from  e  to  g 

seems  to  be  of  no  advantage. J  N—  You  may  connect  your 

flue  with  the  house  chimney  by  a  horizontal  shaft;  but  it 
must,  be  w^ell  cased  over,  so  as  to  be  kept  dry  and  warm,  or 
it  will  not  draw  in  winter  time.  A  good  casing  is  made  with 
cinder-ashes  and  charcoal  built  over  with  brickwork,  or  even 
covered  with  clay,  rammed  hard  and  sloped  outwardly. 

Hollies— S  2-1— Some  young  plants  raised  from  seed  of  the 
yellow-berried  kinds,  will  bear  yellow  berries,  but  many  of 
them  will  return  to  the  common  form,  producing  red  berries. 
Grafting  is  the  surest  way  of  perpetuating  the  variety,  ff 

Insects— PL  r—lt  is  a  species  of  Coccus,  nearly  allied  to  the 
cochineal,  which  is  injuring  the  Sugar-canes.  You  may,  per- 
haps, glean  some  information  by  reading  various  articles 
in  this  Journal  upon  the  green  Coccus,  especially  in  the 
1st  and  3d  vol*.,  and  at  pp.  427  and  499  of  vol.  iv.  ;  but 
we  regret  that  it  is  no1,  in  our  power  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
unless  we  could  examine  the  plants  on4he  spot,  and  investi- 
gate their  economy.     Would  not  an  infusion  of  Tobacco  be 

better  than  soot,  &c.  ?  B. J  G  -F— We  cannot  advise  you 

without  seeing  specimens  of  the  insects.  Please  to  send  some 

in  a  quill  or  a  pill-box.  B. J  M  C—  You  must  get  the 

Myrtles  out  as  soon  as  possible,  as  rain  will  assist  in  banish- 
ing the  scale-insect.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pick  off 
the  leaves  most  infested  and  burn  them  ;  the  others  should 
be  washed  with  soap-suds  ;  the  stem  and  principal  branches 
must  then  be  scraped  and  brushed  with  the  same  liquid,  em- 
ploying a  tooth-brush.  After  this  ablution,  the  woody  parts 
may  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime.  R, 

Maetynia  fracrans— M  W—  If  Balsams  arc  well  managed, 
the  same  treatment  that  suits  them  will  also  suit  this;  but 
it  is  one  of  those  plants  with  which  nothing  can  be  done,  ex- 
cept the  house  is  damp  as  well  as  warm.  It  likes  a  rich  soil 
and  frequent  potting,   and  should  be  well  attended  to  with 

water  4 

Morphology— IF  S—  The  Fuchsia  is  very  subject  to  such 
casualties  ;  one  was  figured  at  p.  38S,  1845.  We  shall  be  most 
happy  to  examine  other  Tansies. 

Mortar—  C  M  S—  Put  the  sand  in  a  tub.  Pour  water  over  it. 
Stir  it  well  up.  When  it  begins  to  settle  pour  off  the  muddy 
water.     Repeat  till  done. 

Names  of  Plants— John  Bobinson—Vfe  do  not  recognise  your 
seeds  ;  but  they  look  like  those  of  the  Stavesacre.  They  are 
apparently  fresh,  and  we  will  have  them  sown.      If  they  grow 

you  shall  know  the  result. K  T  It— Veronica  fortnosa  and 

Ciiphea  platycentra. Brovrjlilon— Your  Oncidium  phyma- 

tochilon  is  quite  new  to  us,  and  extremely  prctfy. J  If— 

Ccclia   Baucrnna. .4  B  D — 1,    Cyrtopodium   Andersonii ; 

2,  Bromelworts  cannot  be  named  from  their  single  flowers  ; 

3,  Saccolabium  calceolus  ;  4,  Camarotis  purpurea. H  C — 

Your  Tropajolum  tricolorum  is  curious,  but  not  handsome; 
it  is  trying  to  become  double.  * 

Potatoes — Constant— If  charcoal  be  really  effectual  against  the 
disease,  then  any  kind  will  do.  We  should  strew  the  drills 
with  it,  place  the  tubers  on  it,  and  then  add  more  charcoal. 

J  W— Your  seedling  is  a  nice-looking  one,  andsax/is  to  be 

sound.    It  shall  have  a  fair  trial. Pitfour—A  thousand 

thanks.     The  news  is  quite  unexpected. 

The  Weather — G  Jlin—  It  is  very  possible  that  the  deviation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  mild 
winter  ;  but  it  is  at  present  mere  conjecture.  Whenever  any 
facts  have  been  elicited  we  shall  make  them  public. 

Window  Gardens — 2)  S  J— Any  aspect  will  do  ;  but  the  north 
is  the  worst,  and  only  fit  for  Ferns,  Mosses,  or  spriug  bulbs, 
or  bought  plants  just  ready  to  blossom.  We  will  give  you 
lists  of  plants  another  time. 

Misc. — Thanks  to  S,  the  Gardeners'  ClironicU  is  correct.  We 
have  communicated  with  the  other  paper. G — The  mean- 
ing of  Cucurbits,  Loasads,  and  all  such  terms,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  applied,  is  fully  described  in  the  "Vege- 
table Kingdom,"  to  which  we  must  refer  you. S  C—  We 

arc  aware  that  this  paper  is  sometimes  spoiled  in  the  folding, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  preventing  it.  The  newsmen  pur- 
chase it  unfolded  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  you  must  look  for 
redress;  we  are  powerless  in  the  matter.  Ifyouwillbe  so 
good  as  to  refer  top.  402, 1845,  you  will  find  that  the  Don's  Ca- 
talogue which  we  recommended  is  not  the  great  4to  abortion, 

which  we  have  not  spoken  favourably  of. Hull — A  gold 

Mohur  is  an  East  Indian  coin,  not  a  plant. W B — Stepha- 

notis  does  fruit  occasionally,  and  then  produces  a  seed-vessel 

which  is  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  green  sheep's-heart. 

A  Constant  Beader— We  do  not  believe  that  anything  except 
time  will  destroy  the  bad  smell  of  your  gas-tar  walk  in  the 
greenhouse.  You  may  wash  it  with  chloride  of  lime,  or 
strew  it  thickly  with  charcoal ;  but  we  have  little  hope  of  such 

remedies  being  effectual. W  D — Sow  Hickory  seeds  in  a 

warm  sunny  border  two  inches  deep.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
place  them  in  some  damp  Moss  beneath  garden-pots  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  recommended  at  p.  219.  Do  not  crack  the  shells. 
An  Inquirer — We  are  quite  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion :  perhaps  glue;  perhaps  isinglass;  perhaps  plaster  of 
Paris  ;  perhaps  twenty  things. Hornsey—Qi  Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, Conway's  Giant  and  General  Tom  Thumb  will 
possibly  answer  your  purpose,  the  former  for  single  speci- 
mens and  the  latterfor  beds.  And  for  sweet-scented  flowers 
you  cannot  have  better  than  Heliotropes  and  Mignonette. J 

C—  If  you  will  refer  to  p.  11G  of  our  volume  for  1845  you 

will  find  a  plan  of  a  pit  that  may  perhaps  answer  your  pur- 
pose. % — —  Cernhcaidd — Your  former  letter  has  not  been  re- 
ceived.J 1  T  B— You  are  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  Celery. 

Sow  in  shallow  pans  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  until  the 
first  leaves  are  formed,  when  it  should  be  pricked  out  3  inches 
apart  in  a  bed  composed  of  very  rotten  and  mellow  dung,  laid 
on  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  on  a  hard  bottom.  On  this  the 
plants  will  make  fine  fibres,  and  will  be  ready  for  beiug  finally 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  May,  and  with  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  check.  In  your  case  we  should  plant  in 
rows.  Soot  may  be  mixed  with  liquid  guano  for  garden  pur-  | 
poses;  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  mixing  sea  sand  with 
guano  for  facility  of  spreading  on  Grass  or  other  land,  unless 
the  soil  is  of  a  very  light  nature.^ 
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OXEY.  IRON-  WORKS.  SJBAR  DDRSLEY, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  .  . 

Important  to  Iron  Founders,  Engineers,  Agriculturists,  Agvi- 
cultural  Implement  Makers,  and  others. 

The  Er.t  of  Dpcib,  having  disposed  of  the  above-named 
Property,  hna  hon<  nrcd 
s~t  HUMPHRYS  AND  Co.  with  instructions  to  ar- 
I.T.  ranee  for  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1SK,  and  following  days  of  business  (Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  Monday  the  10th  excepted),  until  the  whole  is  disposed  of, 
T  IF  VERY  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  of  manufactured  and  tin- 
n.anutactured  Stock,  Fixtures.  Tools,  Carts.  Horses. Ac. 
Ciniprehending  Driving  Shafts,  Gearing:  P laning i  Slotting. 
and  Drilling  Machines  ;  Slide  and  other  Lames  ;  Tl(  .-.  1  u  t 
Benches.  Srew  Tackle,  and  other  Tools;  Fan  Blower  Cn- 
JotaT  tern™  Moulding  Boxes  and  an  extensive,  "segment 
of  Wheel  and  other  patterns:  Brass  •  ouudci>  I  ooN  1  .;i  .- 
abftnnd  other  Smith's  Forges  .with  Anvils  and  look  Pat. 
tern  Maker  ■  Carpenters',  and  Wheelwrights  Benches;  urcu- 
toSaw-  TtoWof  various  kinds,  well-seasoned ;  a  ouantity 
of  Machines,  of  various  kinds,  partlj  inanufa.  tun  d  and  com. 
„lete  ■  a  great  quantity  of  Har  a  .  ti,  .  ron  .  Us  and  Blis- 
tered Steel :  Countio^li.uise  Fixtures;  l!  ■  nnchall  Share ,oi 
the  Clev  Patent  Ch&  Cutter;  a  Iticlimond  Cart  and  Spring 
ditto;  a  useful  Draught  Horse  and  Gig  ditto  ;  Sets  ot  Harness, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  Etlects. 

FuU  and  descriptive  Particulars  will  appear  ia  Catalogues  at 
Is;  each,  which  may  be  obtained  7  days  prior  to  the  s-ale  at  the 
IWand  CmmtUJBmM  Office,  Birmingham  :  Suartham  Office 
Manchester.  ■Jfcrci.rj,  Office,  Bristol;  at  the  Works;  or  the 
Auctioneers'  Offices.  Stroud  and  Wotton-uudcr-Edgc,  <  at*. 
logues  will  be  sent  on  a  post-paid  application,  inclosing  1- 
postage  stamps.  ,  .-..,,    t    *,  „ 

«*»  The  Sale  will  commence  each  day  at  12  o  clock  to  the 

minute. 

CHE-V.P   AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 
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We  be"  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ope- 
rations of  two  larse  and,  in  some  respects,  similar 
Societies  in  this  country.     Each  of  them  receives 
the    patronage    of    a    great  number  ot  the   well- 
' educated  and  the  influential;  each,  m  the  endea- 
vour to  excite  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects of  its  establishment,  hold  a  large  and  attractive 
annual    meeting;    each,   anxious    to    diffuse    the 
knowledo-e  it  acquires,  publishes   an  annual  volume 
of  Transactions.  '  The  one,  The  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Sciince,  aims  at 
increasins    and    diffusing    an    acquaintance    with 
Natural  Philosophy,   Chemistry,   Natural  History, 
&c.   tfThe  other,  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  desires  the  improvement  ol  an 
art  to  the  theory  of  which   all  these  sciences  con- 
tribute.    There  is  very  considerable  similarity  here 
in  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  ;  such, indeed,  that 
we  mioht  expect  an  almost  identity  in  the  machinery 
employed.     The  subjects  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  these  Societies  are,  in  both  cases,  extremely 
various,  and  each  of  them  has  its  devotees  by  whom 
it  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  io  whom 
it  is  familiar.     The  districts  successively  visited  by 
these  Societies  differ  in  their  agricultural  as  well  as 
in  their  scientific  character,  and  in  each  there  are 


to  be  found  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves among  their  neighbours  by  superiority  ot  ac- 
quaintance with  some  one  or  other  among  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  science.     Now, 
the  British  Association  goes  to  woik  in  a  way  likely 
both  to  concentrate  all"  the  existing  knowledge  on 
each  of  the  subjects  it  patronises,  and  also  to  deve- 
lop and  exhibit  the  results  of  local  talent  ami  local 
industry  in  each  of  the  districts  it  visits.     The  va- 
rious sections  of  its  business  arc  committed  to  sepa- 
rate committees,  each  of  which,  confines  its  attention 
exclusively  to  tlie  matters  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  each  of  them  being  assisted  by  men  emi- 
nent for  their  attainments  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  being  officered  by  men  selected  bom  the 
neighbourhoods  visited,  is  ia  a  position  well  calcu- 
lated both  to  increase   the  stores  of  its  knowledge 
and  to  excite  a  local  interest  in  the  subjects  otits 
inquiries.     The  luuds,  too,  of  this  Society,  barring 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  its   management,  are 
applied  exclusively  in  quarters,  and  for  purposes, 
which  the  distinguished  men  who  manage  its  affairs 
blow  as  the  most  likely  to  further  its  objects.     Took 
over  the  official  reports  of  this  Society,  aud  you  ml 
nowhere  find  so  vague  an  offer  as  one  ot  reward 
for  an  account  of"  the  best  experiment"  in  science  ; 
the  labours  of  its  working  members  are  not  left  thus 
to  expend  themselves,  it  may  be,  on  unworthy  and 
useless  investigations  ;    they   arc  directed  by   its 
office-bearers  into  channels  where  they  are  likely 
to  be  fruitful.  . 

Now  why  cannot  the  English  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  follow  an  example 
here  so  well  set?      This  question   was  asked  the 
other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  its  Council,  by   Mr. 
TuompSon — a  gentleman  to  whom  we  owe  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Yorkshire   Agricultural   Society, 
aud  to  whom  on  other  accounts  our  respectful  atten- 
tion is  due— and  he  has  obtained  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  Council 
next  Wednesday.     We  heartily  hope  his  effort  to 
improve  the  Society's  present  method  of  conducting 
business  may  succeed.     Why  should  our  Agricul- 
tural Society  not  follow  the  example  of  the  British 
Association' for  the  advancement  ot  Science  i      Hie 
subjects  which  it  patronises  are  as  various-it  might 
have  its  sections  A,  B,  C,  &c,  each  with  its  com- 
mitteo  of  manasrement,  as  far  on  in  the  alphabet  as 
the  other,  and  yet  each  should  have  a  sufficiently 
extensive  and  well-defined  jurisdiction.     Communi- 
cations bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
might  be  referred  to  section   A.     Discussions  on 
points  connected  with  the  conversion  ot  food  into 
beef,  mutton,  bacon,  pork,  cheese,  milk,  wool,  &c, 
mio-ht  be  held  under  section  B.     Papers  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  plants,  their  habits  of  growth 
and  produce,  should  belong  to  section  C. 

Section  D  might  discuss  all  matters  referring  to 
agricultural  mechanics.  Section  E  should  take  cog- 
nisance of  everything  connected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  soil,  regarding  it  as  a  storehouse  ol 
vegetable  food,  to  which  a  plentiful  supply  and  a 
ready  access  are  both  desirable  things  ;  papers  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  manures  and  drainage 
would  be  referable  here,  &c,  &c.     Or  any  other 
classification    of    agricultural    subjects    might    be 
adopted-one  more  simple  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
visable in  the  beginning— all  we  contend  for  is,  the 
propriety  of  an  effort  being  made  by  our  national 
A°-rrcultural  Societies  to  bring  into  exercise  the 
tafents,   information,  and  industry  latent  amongst 
agriculturists  all  over  the  country.        _ 
"Should  the  English  Agricultural  Society  advertise 
its  intention  to  adopt  some  such  scheme  at  the  en- 
suing Newcastle  meeting,  and  appoint  its  commit- 
tees to  carry   it  into  execution,  farmers  wou  d  go 
there  not  as  they  hitherto  have  done    merely  to 
have  the  sentiment  of  wonder  pleasingly  excited— 
thev  would  not  so  merely  as  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion— thev  wo'uld  consider  their  travelling  expenses 
as   a   "business"    investment— each  having   some 
specific  object  in  view,  some  point  requiring  expla- 
nation, would,  on  his  arrival,  at  once  be  directed 
where  to  obtain  all  the  information  or  experience 
upon  it  that  exists.     What  an  improvement  would 
this  be  ur-on  the  arrangement  which  at  present  ob- 
tains, where  visiters  can  never  come  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  except  as  part  ot  hun- 
dreds or  of  thousands— numbers  utterly  useless  and 
impracticable,  cither  for  the  communication  or  for 

the  reception  of  information  ! 

Fabmers,  like  frogs,  are  sorely  exposed  to  pelt- 
ino-  :  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  that  make 
it  rather  difficult  sometimes  for  us  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water.  No  sooner  do  we  take  a  stroke  up- 
wards and  try  for  a  breath  ol  fresh  air,  than  a  shower 
of  stones  comes  thick  as  hail  from  every  quarter  ; 
our  foes  pelt  in  earnest,  and  our  friends  in  fun; 
"fun  for  them  but  death  to  us."  But,  thank 
Heaven,  we  have,  both,  the  melancholy  privilege  of  j 


croaking.  We  enjoved  alike  this  right  under  the 
successive  rei<rns  of  Kins  Log  and  king  Stork. 
It  has  never  "been  denied  us  :  it  is  our  Magna 
Charta  •  lon°-  usase  and  habit  have  made  it  a  pre- 
scription and  a  privilege;  and  we  shall  cling  to  it 
to  the  death.  We  are  misrepresented  by  our  foes 
as  demanding  legislative  advantages,  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  community  :  and  we  arc  misre- 
presented by  our  friends,  as  being  willing  to  resign 
them  only  on  the 'condition  of  others  more  injuiious 
than  what  we  abandon.  "Defend  us  from  our 
friends!"  .  ,     ,  .  , 

We  have   never  been    distinguished  as   special 
admirers  of  taxation,  but  we  have  as  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  all    the   year   round   as    most  people,   ol 
learning  from  the  rough   teaching  of  Nature  the 
truth  of  the  motto,  that  "  what  can't  be  cured  must 
bo  endured  i"  her  silence  teaches  us  to  hold  our 
tono-ues  under  infliction  which  is  unavoidable  ;  aud 
there  is  a  truthfulness  and  stubborn  honesty  about 
the  very  clods  we  turn  up  with  the  plough,  which 
tell  us,"  somehow  or  other,  that  while  we  render 
unto    God     the     things    which    are     God's,    we 
are     equally    bound    to    rentier    unto    Caesar    t.:c 
things    which    are    Caesar's  ;     that    when    a    man 
or    a    nation    is    in     debt,    the     least    that    can 
be   done  is  to  pay   the  interest   of   it.      We   are 
not  orcat  financiers  ;  and  we   "  hate  politics      as 
cordially  as  the  young  lady  at  the  tea-table  waiting 
for  the  gentlemen  ;  therefore  we  seldom  intermeddle 
in  either.     But  it  is  as  tantalising  td  sit  still  under 
misrepresentation  as  to  wait  in  vain  while  the  best 
Pekoe-flavoured  souchong  is  growing  cold  ;  there- 
fore, if  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  kill  so  try  our  patience,  they 
must  expect  us  to  use  our  privilege.     We  are  mis 
represented,  amongst  other  things,  as  demanding  a 
repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  as  a  set-off  against  the  loss 
of  our  precious  protected  prices.     Now,  when  our 
friends  and  fellow-croakers,  the  frogs,  took  Stork 
for  kins  instead  of  Log,  they  found  that  exchange 
is  not  always  a  bargain  ;  and  when  we   look  the 
infliction  of  the  Mali-tax  well  in  the  face,  we  read 
in  it  two  questions  :  firstly,  whether  it  can  be  con- 
veniently got  rid  of?  secondly,  whether,  if  got  rid 
of,  we  shall  be  better  off  than  we  n  ere  before  ?     V\  e 
speak  as  farmers— therefore,  of  course,  as  fools ; 
but  it  does  appear  to  our  dull,  lumbering  mtelli- 
"-ence  that  shifting  a  burden  does  not  get  rid  of  it  ; 
that  the  left  shoufder  will  grow  just  as  sore  as  the 
right ;  and  that  robbing  Peter   is  a  short-sighted 
way  of  paying  Paul. 

The  squire  tells  us  that  we  are  in  debt  to  the  tune 
of  800  000,000/.,  and  that  our  annual  rent  for  the 
snug  little  farm  of  England,  and  its  outlying  fields 
is  something  like  50,000,fJC(M.  ;  that  the  national 
landlord  ivill  have  his  money,  and  that  it  must  be 
raised,  one  way  or  another.  He  tells  ns  that 
5  000  000/.  out  of  the  50,000,000/.  is  paid  by  the 
Malt-tax,  and  that  if  that  be  taken  off,  it  must  be 
paid  by  something  else.  Now,  we  hate  taxes,  as 
we  said  before;  therefore  wo  hate  the  Malt-tax; 
but  it  occurs  to  our  mind  that  we  shall,  on  [he 
same  principle,  hate  just  as  much  any  other 
tax  that  is  imposed  in  its  stead. 

The  question,  therefore, seems  to  be,  not  whether 
the  Malt-tax  is  an  evil  and  a  burthen  ;  but  whether 
any  other  that  can  be  proposed  in  its  place  will  be 
a  "less  evil  or  a  less  burthen.     It  is  easy  work  to 
show  that  any  one  given  tax  is   a  nuisance  ;  none 
can  be  otherwise  ;'  but  candidly  and  honestly  speak- 
ing, is  the  Malt-tax  such  a  nuisance  as  to  warrant 
our  throwing  it  off  and  taking   some  other  in  its 
place?     What  shall  we  have?     It  will  require  a 
lew  of  some  sort,  equal  in  amount  to  nearly  the 
whole  property  and  income-tax  of  the  kingdom  now 
existing,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     It  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  interest  fairly  due  must  be  fairly  paid, 
the  money  must  be  raised  somehow  or  other.      I  he 
farmer  will  be  sure  to  be  saddled  with  bis  share, 
and  what  he  does  not  pay  directly,  must  be  paid  by 
the  rest  of  the   community,  who  are  all  his  cus- 
tomers ;  and  it  is  not  his  interest  to  make  them 
poorer,  if  he  can  help   it.      What  other  tax  then 
shall  we  propose  in  its  place  ?     The  ingenuity  ot 
gifted   minds    has    vented  itself   in   letters  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to   propose  new  subjects  for  taxa- 
tion in  the  room  of  the   old  ones.      Some  hardy 
weatber-proof    folks    suggested    umbrellas    as  Jit 
objects   for   Treasury   consideration    and  financial 
venoeance  ;  but  we  object  to  that  ;  for  the  farmer 
live!  much  out-of-doors,  and  besides  we  pay  smartly 
already  upon  the  silk   and   the  whalebone.       \\  c 
were  thinking,  in  our  feeble  attempts  at  a  sugges- 
tion   of  a  tax  upon  Hedgerows.      They  occupy  m 
Devonshire  and  some  other  favoured  districts  move 
than    10  per   cent,   upon   the   average  cf  a   farm, 
and  thev  seem  to  benefit  nobody  but  birds,  yermm, 
and  Ash-trees,  none  of  them  particularly  profitable 
to  the  farmer.     A  poll-tax  upon   Ash  trees,  and  a 
lineal  running  duty  upon  hedges,  might  raise  a  trine 


for  the  public  exchequer;  but  the  fear  is  that 
they  would  disappear  so  rapidly  under  the  hint, 
that  the  country  would  be  divided  by  nothing  but 
railroads,  and  the  exchequer  be  none  the  rfcher, 
whatever  the  country  might  be,  by  such  an  acquisi- 
tion of  new  corn-growing  territory. 

But,  in  sober  earnest,  what  are  the  advantages 
held  out  to  the  farmer,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Malt- 
tax  ?     Does  the  farmer  pay  it  ?     The  Flax-°rower 
might  as  well  assert  that  he  pays  the  excise  upon 
paper.     It  is  the  consumer,  not  the  grower  of  an 
article,  who  pays  the  tax  upon  it  ;  and  "the  object  of 
an  internal  tax,  or  'excise,'  not  being  to  diminish 
production  or  restrict  consumption,  but  to  collect 
subnotions  towards  the  national  pavmeut  of  what 
must  be  paid,  by  Englishmen,  whether  they  drink 
beer  or  water.    The  question  for  the  farmer's  con- 
sideration is  narrowed  to  this,— would  the  increase 
in  the  growth  of  Barley,  which  a  greater  consump- 
tion ot  Malt  would  demand,  confer  upon  him  an 
advantage  equivalent  to  his   own  interest   in  the 
national  toss  of  five   millions  per  annum  now  paid 
to   the  exchequer  by  that'  large   and  respectable 
average  of  the  community  who  drink  beer  ;  and 
which  tax  if  not  derived  from  them  must  be   had 
from  some  other  source?     Whatever  this  source 
may  be,  the  farmer  will  have  his  share  to  pay,  and 
this  he  must  debit  against  that  indeterminable  and 
rather  apocryphal  advantage  which  he  is  to  derive 
from  growing  more  r>(  Barley  and  less  of  something 
else;    tor  it  is  clearly  upon  this  difference  alone 
that  he  can   assess  his  proportion  of  injury  by  the 
excise  upon  the  manufacture  of  Malt.     Every  agri- 
culturist must  see  that  it  is  by  a  grain  crop,  not  a 
green   crop,  that  the  land  is  now  covered,  which 
would,  upon  hypothesis,   have  grown  Barley  had 
the   Malt-tax  not  existed.     To  this   difference,  if 
any,  the  question  is  narrowed,  and  upon  this  let  a 
distinct  calculation  be  made. 

But  another  question,  and  that,  be  it  observed,  a 
new  one  to  the  farmer, has  been  raised— namely  as 
to  the  possibility  of  employing  Malt  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  stock  with  greater  profit  than  the  Bar- 
ley from  which  it  is  manufactured.  As  this  is  a 
scientific  question,  capable  of  a  distinct  and  deter- 
minate solution,  it  deserves  a  deliberate  and  care- 
ful examination,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. — C.  W.  H. 


'^     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARJIIING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Doyle. 

„,  .  {Continued  from  p.  181) 

I  lie  provincial  parts  of  Ireland  and  Brittany  resemble 
each  other  m  the  want  of  manufacturing  establishments 
Ireland  however,  possesses  a  much  greater  amount  of 
marketable  labour,  and  greater  natural  resources  for 
large  manufactories,  and  the  Irish  labourer  is  willing 
to  transfer  himself  to  any  place  where  he  may  meet 
with  a  demand  for  his  labour,  and  even  to  emigrate  to 
distant  countries  for  the  sake  of  employment,  and  a  fair 
prospect  of  ultimate  independence.  Now,  the  Breton 
will  not  leave  his  miserable  cabin  for  work  ;  if  it  comes 
to  his  door,  well  and  good,  but  he  will  not  go  in  search 
Ot  it,  and  this  dislike  to  leave  his  own  hearth  and  local 
associations  has  so  powerful  an  influence  on  him  that  it 
is  only  under  the  severest  pressure  of  poverty  that  he 
will  go  forth  like  the  cottier  of  Connaught  from  the 
borne  winch  he  loves ;  then,  indeed,  he  will  lock  the 
door  of  his  hut  after  he  has  sown  his  patch  of  land  in 
the  spring,  and  seek  work,  or  go  forth  with  his  whole 
family  as  a  beggar  from  the  hills  of  his  dp.partement 
into  the  fertile  plains,  and  return  when  it  suits  his  con- 
venience to  do  so:  and  the  indisposition  to  a  perma- 
nent change  of  locality  operates  also  among  the  class  of 
operative  mechanics,  who  do  not  estimate  as  they  ought 

native  ;Tge9  thny  m,'ght  gain  **  §oi"g  from  'heir 
native  towns  or  villages  to  other  places  for  instruction 
in  their  respective  trades,  for  they  are  content  with  a 
very  inferior  state  of  industrial  skill. 

The  Breton  peasant  resembles  the  Celt  of  Ireland 
not  only  in  disregard  of  comforts  and  cleanliness,  in 

WlU.CVm,  r  -SeV^'e  Privatio«s»  and  physical  hardi- 
hood, out  also  in  his  manner  of  enjoying  social  life 
though  constitutionally  grave  in  his  general  bearing, 
be  is  0ne  o,  the  merriest  of  men  on  all  festive  occasions 
the  p.per  and  fiddler  seated  on  a  cider-cask,  and  playing 
away  as  long  as  he  can  keep  his  eyes  open,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  are  footing  it  on  an  uneven  earthen 
floor,  ,s  an  exact  impersonation  of  the  Irish  musician 
pt  the  same  calling,  except  as  to  the  costume.  There 
*  the  same    ove  of  drink,  too,  especially  among  the 

g  atuiT, ;~  T  ""• not  now' t,,e  IrisI,ma"  ™y be  c°»- 

giatulated  on  his  present  superiority  in  temperance. 
samentt'V       \'ty  f  ?'eliSion  in  **«*  Particular,  the 

SMffT£.*°  ",e f  Cle''gy'  ota™«  of  rituals, 
and  similar  habits  and  superstitions  derived  from  a 

Ot  country   the  same  slovenliness   of  management  and 

disinclination    to  spend    any  money  uules^tho    outlay 

brings  immediate  advantage.  3 

There  are,  however,  owing  to  political  and  soci;,] 


causes   some  important  advantages   possessed    by    the 
small  farmer  of  Brittany  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the 
bulk  of  those  m   Ireland.     The   Breton   cultivator,  for 
instance,  is  himself  in  numerous  instances  the  proprietor 
ot  his  farm,  and  therefore  he  feelsat  ease  for  the  future, 
and    is    from    self-interest    and    habitual    respect   for 
authority,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  land.     Unless  he 
Pays,  in  direct  hind  taxes  to  the  state,  2(10  fr.  per  annum, 
he  does  not  possess  the  franchise  ;  and  if  he  be  thus  a 
qualified  elector  he  is  really  independent  of  all  control; 
and,  free  from   the  heart-burnings  which   destroy  the 
peace  of  the  Irish  freeholder  of  the  same  or  a  much 
lower  grade,  were   it  not  for  the  terrible  reflection  that 
unless  he  can  provide  a  substitute  at  a  heavy  expense 
he  may  be  forced  by  the  law  of  conscription  to  leave 
his  home   for  seren  years,   and   probably  die  in   the 
unhealthy   clime  of  Algeria,  he   would  feel  himself  an 
independent   man.     Surrounded   by  his  family,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  labourers  for  his   farm  work    he 
leads  a  patriarchal  sort   of  life,  goes  for  plea-ure  or 
profit  to  every  fair  and  market  within  10  miles  of  him 
dressed    out    in    his  full    holiday  suit,    mounted    on 
his  stout-budt  nag,  and  comes  home  very  tipsy  and 
supremely  happy.  '      J    J 

Like  the  small  Irish  farmer,  the  Breton  of  the  same 
class  lias,  however,  sometimes  more  capital  than  he 
chooses  to  acknowledge.  There  are  few  local  hauliers 
and  the  country  people  like  to  hoard  up  their  cash! 
though,  if  placed  at  interest  it  would  so  largely  fructify  ■ 
this  is  precisely  the  Irish  temper  of  distrust,  and 
certainly  not  without  sufficient  causes,  and  money  is 
brought  forth  on  occasions  to  an  astonishing  amount' 
which  had  been  long  out  of  circulation  to  the  manifest 
loss  of  the  owner  and  the  public.  The  Breton  tenant 
too,  argues  like  the  common  Irish  farmer  when  urged 
to  expend  his  capital  on  draining  or  other  works  which 
would  repay  him  to  a  certainty— Why  should  I  ?  My 
father  and  grandfather  were  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  if  I  make  my  ground  better  I  may  be 
charged  a  higher  price  for  the  land  ?  So  farmers  have 
been  known  in  Ireland  not  to  till  the  ground  in  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes,  by  which  resolution 
some  may  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  realising  con- 
siderable profits  rather  than  put  into  the  pocket  of  a 
tithe  owner,  or  of  a  landlord.  We  are  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  who  saw  sums,  in  6  franc  pieces  and  gold 
to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling 
delivered  to  the  departemental  treasurer  at  Quimperle" 
some  years  ago,  when  an  alteration  in  the  currency  took 
place,  there  is,  indeed,  more  capital  iu  the  country 
tor  conducting  land  improvements  than  is  generally 
believed,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  Ireland. 

1  he  Bretons  acting  on  a  false  or  narrow  principle  of 
economy  will  go  to  market  like  the  Irish,  not  calcu- 
lating the  value  of  their  time,  in  order  to  sell  something 
not  worth  half  that  time,  for  the  pleasure  of  going,  and 
tor  festive  enjoyment  in  the  tent  or  public-house,  where 
cider  and  drams  of  brandy  are  copiously  dealt  out  ;  and 
they  must  have  all  their  holiday  observances.  No 
servant  will  hire  with  any  master  who  will  not  allow 
him  to  attend  the  fetes,  pardons,  or  fairs  of  his  districts 
besides  extras  in  abundance  ;  this  is  surely  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  general  public  improvement  of  the 
country. 

What  would   a  British  undertaker  of  public  works 
think  of  his  men  going  away  to  hear  a  mass  for  the 
cattle,    when  an    irruption  of  the   sea,    and    the    con- 
sequent  destruction   of  an   embankment  were   appre- 
hended ?      During   the   formation  of    the    breakwater 
at    Kurme    (m    Finisterre),    which   was    constructed 
amidst   great    physical    difficulties,  to   gain  a  tract    of 
alluvial  land  from  the  se*,  several  hundred  men  were 
employed,  and  sometimes  with  the  most  disheartening 
1'™sj  at  fe'igth.  after  many  months  of  extreme  toil 
arid  difficulties  the  bank,  which  had  been  twice  destroyed 
and  repaired,  was  so  far  advanced  that  one  day's  labour 
would   have  completed   it ;  yet,  though   an  equinoctial 
tide  was  to  flow  in  48  hours,  because  the  fgte  of  St  Gloi 
intervened,  and   the  peasantry  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science that  their  horses  should  be  taken  to  hear  mass 
at   Landirneau,  the  undertaker  of  the  work  iu   vain 
supplicated   his   men   to   attend,    and   offered    double 
treble  wages.     They  listened  to  his  reasonings,  but  with 
their  characteristic  superstition  and  obstinacy,  excused 
themselves,  one  and  all,  from  compliance,  on  the  plea 
that  their  horses  would  die  within  the  year  if  they  did 
not  ,-ittend  the  mass.     The  next  day  the  sea  rushed  on 
the  devoted  work  and  swept  it  away.     That  mass,  said 
the  contractor,  lost  me   30,000  francs.     Ultimately  the 
poor  gentleman  succeeded  in   constructing  a  mole,  by 
calculating  the  holidays  and  working  accordingly  * 

Now,  to  do  the  Irish  peasantry  justice,  they  would 
not  have  acted  thus  foolishly  iu  such  an  emergency 
from  any  rehgious  causes.  Their  clergy  would  have 
urged  then,  to  break  the  holiday,  or  at  least  anticipate  it 
by  Ins  placing  the  work  in  a  state  of  safety  during  the 
day  and  night  preceding  the  expected  danger. 

The  Bretons  have  infinitely  more  of  that  prejudice 
against  innovation  and  improvement  than  is  now  to  be 
met  with  in  Ireland,  where  the  advancement  in  scientific 
knowledge  among  the  higher  class,  and  of  education 
among  the  ower,  have  tended  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers,  i  et,  in  M.  Sousvestre's  portraiture  of  an  old 
tanner,  mentally  calculating  the  probable  results  of  the 
strange  work  before  him,  we  recognise  the  "  knowing" 
Uish  Celt  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  laughing  i„  his  8leeye 
at  what  he  thinks  an  impracticable  or  a  very  foolish 
'■taking— the  wise  man,  whom  all   the   parish   con 
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suits,  the  humourist,  too,  in  his  grave  dry  way.  This 
short  dialogue,  between  the  undertaker  of  the  work  and 
the  peasant,  is  characteristic  :  -«  Well,  John  Carfor 
you  are  looking  at  my  pier;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  is 
it  not  a  promising  child  ?"     "  It  k  large  enough  for  its 

«SaV  .  V  J ?"  ren  lhat  come  t0°  soon  d°»''  live  long." 
Ah!  I  think  you  were  one  of  those  who  prophecied 
that  I  could  not  inclose  the  bog."  «  That's  true,  sir." 
Well,  you  see  that  you're  out  in  your  judgment;  the 
sea  herself  has  provided  us  with  ammunition  of  stones 
and  sana  to  resist  her  attacks,  and  has  made  her 
offspring  stronger  than  herself.  This  breakwater,  you 
see  puts  out  her  tongue  at  her  mother."  «  But  it  is 
sinful  according  to  the  commandment,  in  children  to 
make  faces  at  their  parents."  «  And  yet  you  see  I  have 
accomplished  what  I  said."  The  old  man  gave  an  in- 
credulous shrug,  was  silent  for  a  moment!  and  then 
placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  gentleman,  with 
a  gesture  that  was  respectful  though  familiar.said "You 
are  a  man  of  power,  sir,  but  the  Almighty  God  is 
mightier  than  you.  He  has  said  to  the  sea  '  go  no  fur- 
ther than  that.' "  «  And  how  do  you  know.Carfor,  that 
ue  bounteous  Creator  has  not  made  a  gift  to  me  of  this 
bog?  The  old  man  bent  his  head.  "Sir,  the  good 
God  would  not  sell  his  gifts  ;  this  is  stolen  from  the 
sea,  and  that  which  is  stolen  never  profits." 

Now,  though   this  work  gave  immense  employment, 
and  ultimately  developed  the  resources  of  the  locality! 
and  stimulated  agricultural  and  commercial  industry 
old  John  Carfor  held  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  people  if  the  bog  had  remained  as  it  was 


•  M.  Sousvfistre. 


FORM  OF  LEASE. 
A  resolution  having  been  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, that  security  of  tenure  was  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer,  and  would  (end  to  the  welfare  of 
all  other  classes,  a  committee  of  landlords  and  tenants 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  draw  up  a  form  of  lease 
under  which  a  tenant  might  hold  his  farm  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  himself,  and  with  due  justice  to 
Ins  landlord.  J 

The  committee  having  given  due  consideration  to  the 
answers  they  obtained  from  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of 
England  to  the  «  Lease  Circular  "  they  last  year  issued, 
are  now  enabled  to  submit  to  the  members  for  their 
consideration  a  form  of  lease,  based  upon  the  experience 
thus  gamed.  It  has  been  framed  with  a  due  regard  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  former  has  full  security 
given  him  against  deterioration  of  his  property,  from 
unskilful  or  careless  husbandry  ;  the  latter  has  as  much 
liberty  and  freedom  from  restriction  in  cropping  as  it  is 
possible  to  afford,  with  due  regard  to  his  landlord's 
interests.  The  words  in  italics  may  be  altered  to  suit 
local  or  personal  circumstances;  and  the  committee 
believe  that  the  form  will  be  found  capable  of  adoption 
upon  any  land,  and  in  any  part  of  England.  If  there 
be  an  objection  to  granting  a  lease,  the  same  principles 
are  still  applicable  to  any  agreement  however  short  the 
term  —Ed.  Holland. 

This  Indenture  made  the        day  of-  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  forty  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
to  facilitate  the  granting  of  certain  Leases,  between 
A.  B.  of  of  the  one  part,  and  C.  D.  of 

of  the  other  part, 
Witnesseth  that  the  said  A.  B.  doth  demise  and  let  to 
farm  unto  the  said  C.  D,  his  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, all  the  dwelling-house,  buildings,  and  seve- 
ral closes  of  laud  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereunto 
annexed,  and  containing  by  admeasurement       a         r 

p.  or  thereabouts,  to  hold  from  the  day  of 
or  the.  term  of  twenty  years  thence  ensuing  ;  yielding 
therefore  during  the  said  term  the  rents  hereinafter 
mentioned.  Except  and  always  reserved  out  of  this 
demise  all  coals,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  of  stone  and 
beds  of  grave  timber,  and  trees  likely  to  become 
timber  with  full  hberty  for  the  said  A.  B.,  his  agent  or 
others  by  him  authorised,  with  or  without  horses,  carts 
or  other  carriages  to  enter  upon  the  said  premises  or 
any  part  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  working  any  of  the 
said  mines  or  quarries,  or  of  foiling  or  taking  away  the 
timber,  or  planting  other  trees,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  ;  making  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  said 
U  1>.  for  any  injury  or  damage  which  the  said  A.  B 
may  cause  in  so  doing. 

And  the  said  C.  D.  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators,  and  every  of  them  cove- 
nant, promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  A  B  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  in  manner  following:  that  he' the 
said  L.  D.  will  pay  to  the  said  A.  B,,  bv  two  equal  half- 
yearly  payments  in  every  year  (the  first  being  made 
on  the  25th  day  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  29th 
day  of  September  in  each  year),  the  following  rents, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  year  the  of  sum  £  which 

suni  constitutes  the  value  of  bushels  of  Wheat    ac- 

cording to  the  average  price  of  Wheat  for  the  seven 
years  ending  on  the  1st  of  January  next  preceding  the 
date  of  this  demise,  made  up  and  published  as  required 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act ; 
and  in  every  other  year  during  the  continuance  of  this 
demise  the  value  of  a  like  number  of  bushels  of  Wheat 
according  to  the  average  price,  in  like  manner  made  up 
and  published  for  the  seven  years  next  preceding  ;  the 
rent  for  each  year  varying  with  the  average  price  of 
Wheat  during  the  preceding  seven  years. 

And  the  said  C.  D.  covenants  with  the  said  A.  B  to 
pay  all  taxes  chargeable  upon  the  said  premises  during 
the  said  term,  landlord's  taxes  excepted  ° 

And  that  the  said  C.  D.  will  at  his  own  proper  cost 
and  charge  repair  all  the  house  and  buildings  hereby 
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demised,  and  also  will  keep  in  good  repair  all  the  gates, 
rails,  pales,  stiles,  hedges,  ditches,  fences,  banks,  bridges, 
mounds,  and  drains  on  the  said  lands,  the  said  A.  B., 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  furnishing  on  the  said  premises 
or  within  miles  thereof  all  rough  timber,  brick,  lime, 
tiles,  and  all  other  materials  whatsoever  for  making 
such  repairs. 

And  that  the  said  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings 
having  been  valued  by  persons  of  skill  at  the  entry  on 
the  said  premises  by  the  said  C.  D.  at  the  sum  of  £  , 
which  valuations  are  included  iu  the  schedule  hereunto 
annexed,  the  said  C.  D.  shall  and  will  at  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term,  or  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  said 
premises,  whether  it  be  before  or  alter  the  end  of  the 
said  term,  deliver  up  to  the  said  A.  B  all  the  buildings 
so  valued  in  good  repair,  and  shall  and  will  pay  to  the 
said  A.  B.  the  whole  sum  by  which  the  said  buildings 
shall  have  become  lesseued  in  value  by  reason  of  his 
neglect  to  repair  the  same;  and  in  case  any  dispute 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  the  decreased  value  of  the 
same,  such  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
two  arbitrators,  or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  hereinafter 
provided  ;  but  the  said  C.  D.  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  tempests,  and  a  reason- 
able deduction  shall  be  made  for  the  natural  decay  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  premises  while  occupied  by  him. 

And  that  the  said  C.  D.  shall  not  sell  Or  assign  over 
this  lease,  nor  underlet  the  lauds  hereby  demised  or 
any  part  thereof,  ui.less  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  said  A.  B.,  and  shall  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
protect  from  injury  by  cattle  or  otherwise  all  trees  or 
quickset  hedges  growing  upon  the  said  lands,  and  shall 
not  lop  or  cut  any  of  the  trees  so  growing,  Pollard- 
trees  excepted. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  at  any  time  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  this  demise,  or  in  any  subsequent  year, 
the  said  A.  B.  may  require  the  said  C.  D.  to  grow  such 
crops  ou  every  portion  of  the  said  lands  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  A.  B  ,  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  delivering 
in  writing  to  the  said  C.  D.  the  course  of  cropping  pre- 
scribed by  him  ;  and  in  case  the  said  C.  I),  shall  object 
to  crop  the  land  as  proposed  by  the_  said  A.  B ,  the 
point  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  arbi- 
trators, or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  that  the  said  A.  B.  shall  at  all  times  have  power 
for  himself,  or  his  agent,  to  go  upon  any  part  of  the 
said  demised  lands  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
state  of  repair  of  any  part  thereof,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  management  and  cultivation  thereof ; 
and  iu  case  the  annual  renting  value  of  the  said  de- 
mised lands  shall  have  suffered  decrease  by  reason  of 
the  said  C,  LVs  failing  to  repair  or  to  cultivate  the  said 
lands  according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  the 
said  A.  B.  may  give  notice  to  quit  to  the  said  C.  D.  at 
any  time  before  the  25  h  day  of  March  in  any  year,  and 
the  said  C.  D.  shall  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  of 
the  said  lands  on  the  29th  day  of  September  next  en 
suing  after  such  notice  has  been  received  by  him ;  and  in 
that  case  arbitrators,  or  their  umpire,  appointed  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  shall  assess  the  damages  to  the  land  and 
buildings  caused  by  such  breach  of  covenant,  which  sum 
so  assessed  the  said  C.  D.  shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  And 
in  case  the  said  C.  D.  object  to  quit  after  receiving  such 
notice,  lie  may  require  that  the  dispute  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitrators  or  their  umpire,  chosen  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  if  they  shall  decide  that  the  said  lands  have 
not  been  materially  deteriorated  by  the  management  of 
the  said  C.  D.  such  notice  shall  be  void  ;  and  if  they 
shall  decide  otherwise  the  said  C.  D.  shall  quit,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  whatever  sum  the  said  arbi- 
trators or  their  umpire  shall  judge  to  be  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  said  lauds  by 
the  said  C.  D. 

And  that  in  the. event  of  the  said  C.  D.  becoming  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  of  his  making  any  bill  of  sale 
or  assignment  of  his  estate  or  effects,  or  refusing  to  pay 
in  full  the  rents  herein  reserved  within  one  month  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  lawfully  demanded,  the  said 
A.  B.  shall  have  power  immediately  to  re-enter  and  re- 
possess the  lauds  herein  demised,  paying  to  the  said  C. 
D.  reasonable  compensation  for  such  improvements  ef- 
fected by  the  said  C.  D.  as  have  increased  the  annual 
renting  value  of  the  said  lands,  the  amount  thereof  being 
adjudged  by  arbitrators  or  their  umpire,  chosen  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

And  the  said  A.  B.  covenants  with  the  said  C.  D.  for 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  herein  demised  lands  ;  and  that 
the  said  A.  B.  shall  insure  all  the  buildings  upon  the 
said  premises,  provided  always  that  iu  case  such  in- 
surance shall  be  rendered  void  by  the  said  C,  D.  having 
on  the  premises  goods  of  a  hazardous  nature,  or  by  other 
circumstances  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  said  C. 
D.  he,  the  said  CD,  shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  the 
whole  amount  withheld  by  the  insurance  office: 

And  that  the  said  A.  B.  will  effectually  drain  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  every  part  of  the  said  lauds  which 
require  drainage,  and  that  the  said  C.  D.  covenants  to 
pay  an  additional  rent  after  the  rate  of  5/.  for  every 
100/.  expended  by  the  said  A.  B.  from  the  titue  of  the 
completion  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  drainage 
and  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise. 

And  that  the  said  C.  D.  shall  and  will  during  the 
time  he  holds  the  said  lands  under  this  demise  farm 
them  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner,  and  shall  not 
break  up  or  convert  to  tillage  any  of  the  land  marked 
in  the  schedule  annexed  as  pasture  or  meadow  laud 
without  the  written  pet  mission  of  the  said  A.  B.  or  of 
his  agent  lawfully  authorized. 

And  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  mutually  covenant  and 
■agree  that  any  dispute  arising  iu  settling  their  respective 


claims  in  respect  to  any  matter  contained  in  this 
demise,  as  well  as  the  several  matters  herein  declared 
to  be  referable  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  shall  be 
settled  and  decided  by  persons  of  skill,  appointed  in 
the  following  manner  : — that  is  to  say,  the  said  A.  B. 
shall  choose  one  such  person  and  the  said  C.  D.  shall 
choose  another  to  be  arbitrators,  who  shall  upon  being 
appointed  forthwith  choose  an  umpire,  whose  decision 
in  case  the  said  arbitrators  disagree  shall  be  final ;  and 
should  either  the  said  A.  B  or  the  said  C.  D.  refuse  or 
neglect  to  choose  his  arbitrator  within  a  month  after 
being  required  to  do  so  by  the  other,  then  either  the 
said  A.  B.  or  the  said  C.  D.  shall  have  power  to  choose 
and  appoint  two  arbitrators  who  shall  decide  by  them- 
selves or  their  umpire,  and  such  decision  shall  be  equally 
binding  on  both  parties  as  if  each  had  appointed  one 
arbitrator. 

In  witness  whercnf  these  presents  written  on  this  and 
the  preceding  pages  are  subscribed  by  the  said 

parties  at  in  the  county  of  and  in  the 

presence  of 


TURNIP  CULTURE  — VALUE  OF  THIN 
PLANTING. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  columns  of  the  Ayrshire 
Agriculturist] 

In  the  following  remarks  upon  the  growth  of  the 
Swedish  Turnip,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  point 
which  doc-s  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated— the  space  to  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of  each 
plant. 

Iu  the  south  of  Warwickshire,  the  district  from  which 
I  write,  the  crops  of  Swedish  Turnips  were  unusually 
good  this  season  ;  and  several  of  the  farmers  had  the 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  weight  grown  per  acre.  The 
experiments  were,  in  general,  carelessly  performed  ; 
but  some  were  executed  with  such  exactness  as  to  fur- 
nish data  that  may  be  depended  upon.  In  the  cases 
here  presented,  the  ground  was  measured  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  and  the  Turnips  taken  up.  cleaned, 
freed  from  their  tops  and  roots,  weighed,  and  couuted. 
I  regret  that,  not  having  notes  of  all  the  trials,  I  call 
only  give  the  details  relating  to  the  two  farms  upon 
which  the  best  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  were  grown. 
The  result  to  which  the  whole  seemed  to  lead  was,  that 
on  good  land,  the  thinnest  crops  were  the  heaviest. 

Lots  1,  2,  and  3,  were  grown  by  Mr.  Haywood, 
Oversley  Lodge,  near  Alnster.  The  soil  was  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  and  the  manure  was  ploughed  iu  during 
October,  1844.  The  seed  was  sown  broadcast,  about 
the  end  of  May  ;  and  the  slight  variations  iu  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plants  are  to  be  attributed  to  accidental  dif- 
ferences in  thinning,  which  is,  of  course,  rather  a 
difficult  operation,  when  this  objectionable  method  of 
sowiug  is  employed.  Lets  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Haywood,  jun.,  at  Salford,  upon  a  slight 
gravelly  soil.  The  seed  was  planted  in  drills  about 
22  inches  apart.  This  was  done  early  in  June.  In  all 
the  lots  the  Swedes  were  of  the  sort  called  "  Skirving's 
Improved." 
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Taking  the  average  of  the  first  three  lots,  which  were, 
as  has  been  stated,  decidedly  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  find  that  444  square  inches  were  occupied. by 
each  plant,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  square  of  21  inches 
in  the  side.  When  the  fact  that  the  seed  was  sown 
broadcast,  and  many  little  Turnips  were  left  close  toge- 
ther in  the  furrows,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
plain  that  444  inches  is  considerably  under  the  average 
space  occupied  by  each  full-grown  plant.  From  the 
same  circumstances,  it  arises  that  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Turnips  were  at  least  8  lbs.  in  weight,  the 
average  is  little  more  than  5i  lbs. 

Assuming  that  444  square  inches  is  the  proper  space 
on  good  land,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  distance  which 
should  tie  left  between  the  plants  in  drills  of  a  given 
width.  For  example,  supposing  the  width  of  the  drills  is 
'27  inches,  divide  444  by  27,  and  we  shall  have  1 6  as  the 
distance  from  one  plant  to  another  in  the  rows.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  Scotland,  wdiere  the  drills  are 
about  the  width  just  mentioned,  or  a  little  more,  I  should 
think  the  Turnips  are  left  much  closer  together  ;  and, 
in  this  part  of  England,  where  the  drills  are  seldom 
wider  than  22  inches,  still  less  space  is  allowed.  Now, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  from  these  few  instances, 
that  444  square  inches  are  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  i  is  certain  that  a 
very  heavy  crop  can  be  produced  at  that  rate  ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  proved,  whether  a  crop  equally  heavy  can 
be  grown  where  much  less  room  is  granted. 

There  is  one  great  defect  in  the  experiments  just  de- 
tailed, namely,  that  wherever  there  appears  a  great 
disparity  of  weight,  there  is  a  difference  iu  the  manure, 
or  in  some  other  essential  circumstance.  This  defect 
naturally  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Turnips  were 
not  planted  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  Thinness  is 
but  one  of  many  circumstances  that  affect  the  produc- 


tiveness of  a  crop  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  thin 
crop  may  be  lighter  than  a  thick  one,  provided  the 
latter  has  superior  advantage  in  soil  and  culture.  The 
thing  to  be  ascertained  is  this,  whether  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  a  thin  crop  will  not  surpass 
a  thick  one  ?  This  question  might  be  easily  settled  by 
experiments  within  the  reach  of  every  practical  farmer; 
and,  if  the  attention  of  agriculturists  should  be  drawn  to 
the  subject,  the  object  of  the  present  communication 
will  be  gained. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  excessive  thickness  of 
plants  spoil  a  crop ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  excessive 
thinness  will  be  equally  bad.  Between  the  two  extremes, 
there  must  be  some  point  at  which  the  produce  will  be 
a  maximum  ;  yet,  judging  from  the  diversity  of  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  different  districts,  but  in  the  same,  we 
are  led  to  think  that  farmers,  in  this  matter,  act  upon 
no  fixed  principle. 

Theory  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  on  every  soil  the 
Turnips  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  covered 
by  the  leaves,  but  that  the  leaves  of  different  plants 
should  not  ming.e  much  with  each  other.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  Turnip 
is  derived  from  the  soil,  the  rest  being  drawn  from  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  and  roots,  however,  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter  ;  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, iu  order  to  economise  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
soil,  to  grow  as  much  bulb  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  roots  and  leaves.  This  is  accomplished  by  increas- 
ing the  size,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  the  plants. 
In  a  good  soil  the  roots  do  not  require  to  go  far  in  search 
of  food  to  nourish  the  leaves  ;  these,  therefore,  are 
thrown  out  rapidly,  and,  if  unimpeded,  will  cover  a  large 
extent  of  ground.  They  abstract  carbonic  acid  from 
the  under  stratum  of  the  air ;  and  provided  the  whole 
surface  is  covered,  get  all  that  can  be  got,  and  what 
they  acquire  is  applied  in  the  most  economical  manner 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  bulb.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  plants  are  too  thick,  the  leaves  of  the  differ- 
ent plants  interfere  with  each  other  ;  the  supply  of 
carbon  is  insufficient,  the  plant  struggling  for  breath,  as 
it  were,  makes  an  effort  to  throw  up  leaves  vertically 
to  catch  the  fresh  air.  This  requires  an  additional 
supply  of  inorganic  matter  ;  a  new  demand  is  made 
upon  the  routs,  which  are  obliged  to  extend  themselves 
in  all  directions.  In  doing  so.  they  absorb  a  part  of 
the  scanty  supply  of  carbon  acquired  by  the  leaves  ; 
thus  the  bulb  is  starved,  the  whole  energies  of  the  rdant 
being  taken  up  in  forming  the  organs  of  assimilation  ; 
the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  crop  rendered  unprofit- 
able. This  is  an  extreme  case,  but,  wherever  sufficient 
room  is  not  given,  the  effects  are  the  same  in  kind  if 
less  in  degree.  It  is  true,  that  the  substances  taken 
from  the  soil  to  form  superfluous  leaves  are  again  re- 
turned to  it,  but  their  profitable  use  for  the  season  is 
prevented. 

Perhaps  on  poor  soils  the  space  may  be  lessened,  be- 
cause the  whole  plant  being  stunted,  the  leaves  will  not 
require  so  much  room  for  their  development. 

It  is  by  experiment,  however,  and  not  by  reasoning, 
that  a  point  of  this  kind  can  be  settled.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  the  estimates  even  of  experi- 
enced men,  when  guided  by  the  eye  alone;  a  thick  crop 
being  almost  invariably  rated  too  high,  and  a  thin  crop 
too  low.  If  I  should  induce  any  intelligent  farmer  to 
test  the  question,  by  the  chain  and  the  balance,  my 
object,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  be  accomplished. — 
J.  i?.,  Prior's  Salford,  Stratford-on-Avon,  March  2, 
1846. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Cure  for  Potato  Disease. — 1  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  disease  may  be  cured  in  the  parent  root.  The  plan 
I  propose  is  cheap  and  simple.  When  the  best  seed 
that  a  planter  may  possess  has  been  picked  out  and  cut 
in  the  usual  manner  for  planting,  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  tubs,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  dilute  oxygenised 
muriatic  acid.  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  sets  would 
by  this  means  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  incipient,  if  not  the  entire  vegetation  of 
the  plant,  be  greatly  promoted. — H.  Kemp,  York 
Hotel,  Bridge-street,  London. 

Plough  versus  Spade. — Your  valuable  correspond- 
ent, "  Oxygen,"  having  in  his  letters  inserted  in  your 
Papers  of  the  2Mb  of  Oct.  and  8th  of  Nov.  last,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  plough  or  spade  does  not 
cultivate  the  earth  on  the  best  principles,  I  should  be 
happy  to  send  him  drawings  of  an  implement  I  am  now 
using,  which,  I  conceive,  fully  attains  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  both  in  a  cheap  and  efficient  manner. — Richard 
Smith,  Upper  Hall,  Droitwich,  IVorcestershire. 

Sewage  Manure. — The  value  of  sewage  water, 
although  appreciated  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  in  Scotland,  is  little  if  at  all  known  in  England. 
From  the  advance  in  science,  and  the  low  ebb  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  compared  with  manufactures,  the 
fact  is  the  more  surprising.  It  is  not  only  the  waste, 
amounting  in  the  metropolis  alone  to  millions  per  annum, 
not  only  the  injurious  and  deadly  effects  from  the  escape 
of  the  pernicious  gases,wbich  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
application  of  this  material  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  in  accord- 
ance with  Nature's  laws  by  the  provision  made  by 
Nature's  God,  that  what  now  constitutes  the  plague  of 
London  is  intended  to  enrich  the  soil— enriching  itr  in 
the  most  appropriate  and  suitable  form  for  all  vegetable 
matter  to  use  or  assimilate  for  its  growth,  diluted  or 
strengthened  as  the  plant  is  able  to  bear — to  be  sup- 
plied by  pipes,  as  the  "  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure 
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Company"  proposes  at  a  cost  surprisingly  cheap  com- 
pared with  the  conveyance  of  manure  in  the  solid. form. 
I  think  the  lauded  interest  should  at  the  present  time  he 
alive  to  this  most  important  suhject.  So  much  do  T 
think  of  the  advantages  and  value  of  this  kind  of  manure 
that  it  is  uot  improbable  that  I  may  have  tauks  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  my  farm,  cart  the  solid  manure  from  my 
cattle-boxes  in  sheds,  put  it  in  the  tanks  (which  should 
be  covered),  and  convey  the  vegetable  tea  to  the  thirsty 
soil,  sufficiently  diluting  it  with  water.  I  propose  to 
c  in  fey  it  by  pipes,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method. — 
Apricola. 

On  Manuring  Meadow  I, ana. — 100  lbs.  of  hay  con- 
tain— water,  16  lbs.  ;  albumen,  0  lbs.  ;  non-azotised 
matter,  G8.1  lbs. ;  and  ashes,  7 j  lbs.  (Dr.  Playfair). 
100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  meadow  hay  contain — silica, 
60.1  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  1G.1  ;  perphosphate  of  iron, 
5.0  ;  lime,  "2.7  ;  magnesia,  8.6'  ;  gypsum,  1.2  ;  sulphate 
of  potash,  2.2 ;  carbonate  of  soda,  2.0  ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  1.3  ;  loss,  0.8  (Haidlen),  If  the  manure  ap- 
plied does  not  restore  to  the  soil  all  the  ingredients  re- 
moved in  the  ash  of  the  hay,  the  land  must  sooner  or 
later  be  exhausted,  and  sterility  be  the  consequence  ;  if 
the  land  is  naturally  fertile  the  manure  applied  should 
not  only  contain  all  the  above  ingredients,  but  as  near 
as  may  be  in  the  above  proportions. 
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The  urine  of  both  man  and  beast  consists,  in  its  ash, 
principally  of  urea,  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  am- 
monia ;  also  in  that  of  the  horse  and  cow  of  carbonate 
ol  lime,  and  in  that  of  man  of  lactic  acid.  When  it  is 
considered  how  much  of  the  urine  of  animals  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  sur- 
prising effects  occasionally  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  various  salts.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
above  analyses  will  also  impress  on  the  farmer  the  pro- 
priety of  varying  his  manures  as  much  as  possible.  It 
will  also  explain  why,  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  counties, 
the  application  of  hones  (phosphate  of  lime)  has  been 
found  to  renovate  the  pastures  in  such  a  surprising 
manner  ;  the  small  proportion  of  phosphates  returned 
to  the  soil  in  the  dung  of  the  cow,  their  chief  manure 
being  readily  accounted  for  when  we  refer  to  the  analysis 
of  milk.  1000  parts  of  milk  yielded  in  one  experiment 
67.7  parts  ashes  :  in  another  49  parts. 

100  parts  of  the  ashes  average — 
Phosphate  of  lime  anil  magnesia. ...     58.0    "1 

l'erphosphate  of  iron 3.23    >    100 

Salts  of  soda  and  potash 40.77  J 

The  manure  of  all  growing  stock  will  also  be  found  to 
be  wautiug  in  phosphates,  the  food  being  comparatively 
exhausted  of  these  ingredients  to  enlarge  the  hones  of 
the  growing  animal;  on  the  other  hand,  the  full-grown 
ox  merely  fattening  will  be  found  to  yield  in  its  manure 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphates  than  either  the 
milch  cow  or  the  young  bullock.  The  further  applica- 
tion of  the  above  I  will  now  leave  with  your  many 
readers — G.  B.  C,  Manchester,  March  24. 

Horse  Keep. — I  would  like  to  see  an  article  in  your 
Journal  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Beans  and  Oats 
as  food  for  horses,  either  mixed  or  otherwise.  At  pre- 
sent, a  boll  of  good  Beans  (4  bushels)  is  worth  20s., 
and  one  of  Oats,  lfis.  I  find,  by  experience,  that 
'3  bushels  of  Beans  broken,  will  bulk  out  to  4,  of  which 
the  value  will  be  15s.  They  can  be  broken  at  any  mill 
for  \d.  or  lid.  per  bushel,  and  taking  carriage  into 
account,  the  expense  will  be  about  equal,  bulk  for  bulk. 
Now,  3  bushels  of  Beans  will  weigh  14  stone,  while 
4  bushels  of  Oats  will  only  be  12  stone,  or  at  most 
12^  stone.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this  :  how  much 
are  the  Beans  better  than  the  Oats  ?  The  price,  ob- 
serve, is  the  same.  I  have  known  horses  stand  farm- 
work  in  summer  on  3  bushels  of  Beans,  whole  (or  4 
broken)  mixed  with  8  bushels  of  coarse  bran,  and 
though  they  did  not  get  fat,  yet  they  remaiued  in  toler- 
ably fair  condition.  In  my  opinion,  bran  is  little  better 
than  Wheat  straw,  so  that  the  Beans  alone  must  have 
done  the  work.  The  stock  of  horses  on  the  farm  of  which 
I  write  is  heavy,  and  I  will  feel  infinitely  obliged  could 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  answer  my  question. 
— J.  A.,  Berwickshire.  [YVe  shall  soon  publish  evi- 
dence on  this  point.] 

Guano. — In  a  late  Number  you  state -that  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Co.  will  not  supply  gnano  iu  a  quantity  less 
than  30  tons.  Last  October  I  applied  to  them,  and 
they  stated  they  did  not  supply  less  than  1  ton,  and  I 
had  from  them  2  tons.  1  believe  that  the  price  was 
10s.  per  ton  less  if  15  tons  were  taken,  and  11.  per  ton 
less  if  30  tons  was  the  order. — Henry. 

Potato  Disease. — Potatoes  grown  in  my  garden  in 
pots,  and  from  perfectly  sound  seed,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge,  have  given  way,  first  the  leaf,  and  after- 
wards the  stem  becoming  affected.  The  brown  gan- 
grene had  not  shown  itself  on  the  tubers  when  I  ex- 
amined them.     I  havehad  the  stems  of  some  of  them 


cut  off  to  try  the  effect,  which  was  found  to  be  so  bene- 
ficial in  many  fields  last  autumn,  and  on  some  of  these 
the  young  leaves  at  the  first  joint  seem  to  be  growing 
fast.  There  are  several  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  frames, 
which  as  yet  appear  to  be  healthy,  the  stems  having 
attained  their  full  growth.  In  my  fields  I  have  had 
Potatoes  planted  ill  January,  February,  and  March, 
both  from  whole  and  cut  Potatoes.  Although  the  land  is 
heavy,  and  has,  consequently,  been  moist  during  these 
months,  the  plants  appear  to  be  advancing  satisfac- 
torily uuder  ground.  These  have  been  planted  both 
over  and  under  manure.  I  am  now  preparing  a  field 
with  the  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  frequent 
ploughings,  and  I  have  another  field  in  preparation  fur 
Potatoes  without  manure,  but  in  its  stead  I  am  to 
apply  150  bushels  of  lime  per  Scotch  acre.  The  land 
is  a  rich  alluvial  soil. — John  S.  Richardson,  Pi'four 
Castle,  Perth. 

Potato  Planting.  —By  some  unaccountable  fatuity, 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  imagine 
that  late  kinds  of  Potatoes  should  be  planted  very  late. 
Perhaps  they  should,  for  the  marke*.  Potatoes  for 
seed,  however,  should  not  he  selected  from  a  sample 
grown  for  sale ;  and  which  may,  to  meet  a  given 
market,  or  rather  price,  be  grown  quite  out  of  season, 
as  regards  the  health  and  endurance  of  the  future  pro- 
geny. What  would  be  thought  of  the  gardener  who 
made  a  point  of  planting  his  Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  or  his 
Tropteolums,  in  the  end  of  May,  or  the  early  part  of 
June,  and  even  up  to  midsummer  ?  Now,  these,  with 
the  Potato,  are  all  of  South  American  origin  ;  and, 
although  not  precisely  like  the  Potato,  in  every  respect, 
are  amenable  to  the  same  general  laws  as  to  the  im- 
portant principle  of  thorough  ripening,  rest,  &c.  &c. 
Late  planting  of  the  genera  above-named  might  not 
show  any  extraordinary  effects  in  the  next  generation, 
or  for  a  few  succeeding  ones  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  this 
downward  course  could  uot  be  long  persisted  in  without 
some  weakness,  disease,  or  anoiualism,  presenting  itself. 
To  he  sure,  a  gross  appearauce  in  the  immature  pro- 
geny may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the 
application  of  manures  ;  and  what  is  termed  high  culti- 
vation. But  will  it  be  contended  that  a  gross  habit, 
either  in  a  plant  or  an  animal  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
argue  by  analogy  in  this  case),  is  at  all  times  indicative 
of  a  robust  and  unimpaired  constitution  ?  To  pursue 
the  argument  a  little  further,  suppose  that  the  South 
American  tubers  before-named,  after  abuse  of  that  kind 
for  a  few  generations,  were  to  be  subject  annually  to  a 
most  profuse  sweating,  or  fermentation,  of  some  90?  to 
100°,  for  a  few  weeks— at  the  very  period  at  which 
nature  had  prescribed  a  rest,  uuder  a  temperature  in 
their  own  clime  of  40°  to  50° — could  all  this  severe 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature  be  expected  to  bear 
repetition  for  many  generations,  without  some  serious 
irregularity  or  disease  presenting  itself  ?  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  Potato  has  been  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
constitution  to  bear  so  long  a  series  of  accumulative 
evils  ;  although  the  common  impression  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  very  tender,  and  impatient  of  injury.  If  such 
be  the  case,  artificial  treatment  has  made  it  so. 
One 'fact  of  considerable  import,  and  bearing,  as 
I  conceive,  oil  the  principle  of  seed  ripening, 
is,  that  whilst  generation  after  generation  of  the  late 
kinds  of  Potatoes  pass  away,  require  change,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed,  become  "  worn  out,"  the  old 
Ash- leaved  Kidney,  the  early  Shaws,  the  Champions, 
&c,  stand  their  ground,  and  require  little  renewal. 
Now  these  latter  kinds  always  ripen  thoroughly,  whereas 
the  very  late  kinds,  from  late  plantings,  are  whipped  to 
death  by  the  chilling  blasts  of  October.  Another  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  Irish  Cups,  and 
the  Scotch  Pink-Eyes  are  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country)  the  most  highly  diseased.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  these  Potatoes  are  in  this  district  the  off- 
spring of  imported  seed,  or  at  least  the  descendants  of 
such.  Imported  Potatoes  come  over  in  great  bodies, 
and  undergo  a  degree  of  fermentation  that  would  totally 
destroy  the  tubers  of  some  plants.  Does  not  this  seem 
to  point  out  that  hereditary  disease  is  engendered  by 
high  degrees  of  fermentation  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  most  exhausted,  or "  worn  out"  kind  of  Potato, 
would  be  fairly  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour,  if  planted 
early,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  so  kept  through  the 
winter  as  neither  to  become  dry  or  ferment  for  a 
moment.  Those  who  advocated  the  using  of  unripe 
tubers  during  the  great  prevalence  of  "  the  curl,"  some 
20  years  ago,  advocated  that  which  perchance  checked 
the  curl,  but  led  to  even  greater  evils  still.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Edinburgh  farmers,  as  to  using  unripe  seed 
from  the  moors,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  curl,  is 
often  quoted  with  an  air  of  triumph  by  those  who  are 
wedded  to  the  unripe  system  ;  but  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  forget  that  the  plant  on  the  moors,  although 
apparently  late,  possesses  much  better  elaborated  juices 
than  the  highly  manured  plant  of  the  lowlands.  Let 
any  one  apply  the  criterion  of  well-ripened  wood,  as 
understood  by  all  good  gardeners,  to  these  growths 
respectively,  and  he  will  soon  discover  a  much  shorter 
joint  in  the  moorland,  or  hill  Potato,  than  in  that  of 
the  lowland  on  highly  manured  ground.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  strongly  advise  all  interested  in  tracing 
the  present  evil,  to  plant  their  late  Potatoes  by  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  thus  endeavour  to  retrace  those 
steps  which  have,  as  1  think,  led  us  up  to  the  present 
serious  disease.  —  Robert  Krringlon,  Oulton  Park, 
March  17. 

Judicious  Crossing  of  the  Breed  of  Pigs. —  Observing 
in  a  late  Number  of  your  excellent  Paper  some  remarks 
on  the  Berkshire  breed  of  Pigs,  and  on  the  crossing  of 


pigs  generally,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  the  result  of 
my  own  observation,  which  shows  how  very  important 
it  is  that  the  farmer  and  the  cottager  should  be  par- 
ticular in  the  breeding  and  purchase  of  their  stores. 
I  have  had  for  some  time  a  boar  of  a  small  breed  (Lord 
Howe's).  The  produce  from  the  large  sous  of  the 
district,  principally  the  Tamworth  breed,  by  this  boar, 
is  found  to  keep  its  size,  while  the  quahty  is  much 
improved,  and  the  aptitude  to  fatten  at  any  age  in- 
creased. Iliad  a  litter  the  last  week  in  June,  1845, 
by  this  same  boar,  from  a  large  sow  purchased  in  the 
market ;  one  of  the  litter  I  had  killed  at  seven  months 
old,  weighing  12  score,  another  at  eight  months  weigh- 
ing more  than  13  score,  after  being  fed  at  very  little 
expense,  and  a  third,  eight  months  and  a  few-  days  eld, 
weighed  18  score,  16  lbs.  This  last  was  fed  by  a> 
cottager,  who  gave  me  26s.  for  it  at  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  old,  and  wdio  tells  me  its  allowance  for  the  last 
month  previous  to  its  being  slaughtered  was  three  pecks 
of  meal  a  week  with  bran,  and  a  few  Potatoes.  Up  to 
that  period  it  did  not  eat  more  than  half  the  quantity. 
Should  these  particulars  be  likely  to  give  a  bint  to  any 
of  your  readers  as  to  the  judicious  crossing  of  so  valu- 
able an  animal,  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  insertion 
of  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  detracting  from  the  merits 
of  the  Berkshire  breed  which  your  correspondent  telle 
us  attain  to  "  20  score  at  two  yeai'3  old." — South 
Derbyshire. 

Adulteration  of  A[anure.— Your  notice  of  tlrs  suh- 
ject will  do  us  all  good  service.  I  lately  had  occasion 
to  buy  100  qrs.  of  crushed  bones,  but  I  took  the  pre- 
caution to  send  the  sample  I  obtained  from  one  manu- 
factory to  a  friend  for  examination  ;  the  answer  I 
obtained  was,  "  Your  sample,  weighing  2f  oz„  I  have 
carefully  examined,  and  after  picking  out  the  pieces  of 
bone  I  find  one-half  to  be  rubbish,  consisting  of  chalk, 
lime,  and  ashes." —  ff'r.  S. 


s?Qrici!rs. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
iu  the  Museum  on  the  1st  instant.  Mr.  Baillie,  of 
Coulterallers,  read  the  first  paper — a  communication 
on  the  present  condition  of  farm  servants  in  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  John  Birss.  Mr.  Baillie  stated  that  the  paper 
was  interesting  not  only  from  its  contents,  hut  from 
being  the  very  creditable  production  of  one  who,  hav- 
ing been  himself  an  agricultural  labourer,  was  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of 
that  class.  He  acknowledges  in  the  essay  the  great 
progress  which  of  late  years  has  been  made  in  this 
country  both  in  the  science  and  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, the  means  actively  adopted  to  disseminate  inform- 
ation, and  the  readiness  with  which  every  suggested 
improvement  is  followed  up  ;  but  he  laments  that  the 
condition  of  the  farm-servants  is  retrograding.  He 
considers  that  their  amelioration  is  chiefly  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  landed  proprietors  ;  and  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  bring  the  subject  under  Ihe  notice  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  it.  The  great 
proportion  of  jiloughmen  and  men  of  all  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  uorth  of  Scotland,  are  single  men,  few- 
farms  having  cottage  accommodation  for  families.  The 
essayist  enters  minutely  into  a  description  of  the  treat- 
ment and  habits  of  this  class,  aud  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  them,  the  details  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ';  by  dear- 
bought  experience."  The  greatest  neglect  is  evinced 
in  providing  anything  like  comfortable  or  decent  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  the  servants  in  a  farm-steading. 
Their  dormitories  are  either  in  the  stable  loft,  or  in  an 
outhouse  ;  in  either  case,  the  floor  is  covered  with  all 
the  old  lumber  that  accumulates  about  a  farm,  render- 
ing it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  clean  the  apartment, 
and  entailing  on  its  occupants  all  those  concomitants  of 
filth,  which  are  graphically  alluded  to  in  the  essay.  In 
the  stable  loft  the  bed-s  are  placed  under  aud  so  close 
to  the  beams,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  creep  into  them; 
between  them  and  the  roof  there  is  no  covering  except 
that  of  the  spider.  In  front  are  the  hay-racks,  which 
in  spring  harbour  creeping  things  innumerable  ;  while 
the  effluvia  of  the  horses  ascending  from  the  stable 
complete  the  discomforts  of  the  bed-chamber.  Mr. 
Birss  considers,  with  some  justice,  that  this  particular 
part  of  the  arrangement  of  a  farm-steading  has  been 
too  much  overlooked  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  that 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  all  the  improvements 
of  the  day  are  carefully  attended  to,  with  the  exception 
of  providing  accommodation  for  the  servants,  properly 
ventilated  aud  lighted,  and  so  finished  and  ai ranged  as 
to  he  kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  order.  Of  late 
years  the  condition  of  the  farmer  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change,  his  social  position  is  better,  aud  the 
house  accommodation  afforded  to  him  by  his  landlord 
is  much  improved.  He  consequently  does  not  mix  with 
his  servants  so  much  as  in  the  olden  times,  and  his 
evening  is  frequently  spent  with  his  family  in  the 
parlour.  This  change  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  moral 
tone  and  character  of  the  servants.  If  they  are  riot- 
ously disposed,  they  are  not  underthe  restraint  of  their 
master's  presence,  while,  if  they  are  inclined  to  read, 
the  book-shelf  is  no  longer  an  appendage  of  the  kitchen. 
The  essayist  strikingly  shows  how  much  the  farmer, 
for  the  sake  of  his  family,  is  iuterested  in  having  a 
moral  and  orderly  set  of  servants  ;  he  thinks  that  much 
might  bs  done  with  very  small  mean?,  by  promoting 
the  purchase  of  cheap  instructive  works — clearing- some 
of  the  lumber  from  the  sleeping  places — placing  in 
them  one  or  two  articles  of  furniture,  so  as  to  enable 
their   inmates  to  read  or  write,  and  generally  by  en- 
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couraging  habits  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  which  the 
essayist  thinks,  from  experience,  would  ere  long  become 
general,  if  the  means  of  adopting  them  were  afforded. 
He  states  that  in  the  Lothians  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  ploughmen  or  hinds  are  generally  married 
men,  accommodated  with  their  families  in  cottages 
attached  to  the  farm.  To  their  condition  the  foregoing 
remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply.  Their  habitations, 
however,  generally  consist  of  tut  one  room,  a  system 
which  is  most  properly  condemned  as  one  incompatible 
with  comfort,  and  calculated  to  extinguish  all  proper 
delicacy  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Through- 
out the  essay  Mr.  Birss  states  the  various  grievances  of 
his  class  in  a  most  proper  and  commendable  spirit  ;  he 
concludes  by  urgently  requesting  tho  landowners  to 
direct  to  the  subject  an  increased  measure  of  their 
attention. 

Mr.  Baillie  observed  that  he  was  very  happy 
tho  attention  of  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  this 
subject.  He  was  afraid  that  landed  proprietors,  in 
building  farm-steadings  had  not  hitherto  sufficiently 
considered  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  servants. 
As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  large  and 
useful  class  of  labourers,  he  begged  to  state  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  hint  thrown  out  in  this  paper, 
and  in  framing  their  list  of  premiums  for  next  year, 
shonld  offer  a  prize  in  certain  counties  to  the  proprietor 
who  shall,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  build  the 
most  approved  farm-steading,  especial  reference  being 
had  to  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  servants  of  both 
sexes,  such  premium  being  confined  to  farms  of  a  rent 
not  exceeding  200/. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Larch,  by  Mr. 
Newton,  of  Drumcross,  was  next  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Girdwood,  Feathcrhall,  Corstorphine,  read  a 
report  of  experiments  in  deep  ploughing,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
sjn,  Eastfield,  Penicuik.  Mr.  Wilson  remarks  that, 
among  the  various  improvements  which  have  followed 
tho  introduction  of  thorough-draining,  subsoil-plough- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important.  Besides  being  a  va- 
luable auxiliary  to  draining,  by  breaking  the  tenacious 
till,  and  facilitating  the  escape  of  water,  it  enables  the 
fanner  gradually  to  increase  the  depth  of  vegetative 
mould  by  the  admixture  of  virgin  earth  from  the  suh» 
soil.  The  farm  on  which  Mr.  Wilson's  experiments 
were  made  is  nearly  level,  with  a  northern  exposure 
and  a  soil  varying  from  gravelly  earth  to  tenacious 
clay.  1 1  had  for  many  years  been  ploughed  from  5  to 
G  inches  deep,  and  at  that  depth  a  hard  crust  or  pan 
had  formed  itself,  which  in  some  places  was  almost  ini-» 
pervious  to  water,  and  in  a  great  degree  neutralised 
the  effects  of  furrow-draining.  The  first  field  experi- 
mented upon  consisted  of  13  acres,  partly  heavy  on  a 
clay  subsoil,  partly  light  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  It  was 
subsoiled  across  the  drains  in  October  and  November 
1814  ;  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  having  been  first  taken 
by  the  common  plough,  which  was  followed  up  by  the 
subsoil  plough  to  an  additional  depth  of  7  to  8  inches. 
Two  acres  were  ploughed  in  the  usual  way.  In  pre- 
paring for  green  crop  in  spring,  no  difficulty  was  found, 
where  the  subsoil  plough  had  been,  in  working  through 
the  crust  or  pan.  The  whole  field  was  equally  manured 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  farmyard  dung  and  guano, 
and  was  sown  with  Yellow  Turnips.  The  appearance 
of  the  whole  crop  was  similar  till  August,  when  that 
portion  of  it  in  the  subsoiled  land  took  the  lead,  and 
when  it  was  lifted  in  the  end  of  October,  the  produce 
per  acre  where  subsoiled  was  26  tons  17  cwt.,  and  only 
20  tons  7  cwt.  where  ploughed  in  the  old  way,  yielding, 
at  12/.  per  ton  an  excess  per  acre  of  3/.  18s.  consequent 
on  the  experiment.  The  second  experiment  was  made 
on  a  field  of  deep  earth  inclined  to  sand  on  a  subsoil  of 
sandy  clay.  Two  acres  were  subsoiled  15  inches  deep, 
two  were  ploughed  6  or  7'  inches,  and  two  ridges  were 
trench  ploughed  13  inches.  The  field  was  ploughed 
across  in  spring,  manured  in  the  drill,  and  planted  with 
Potatoes.  The  crop  was  lifted  towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  portion  pet- 
acre  was — subsoiled,  7  tons  9  cwt.  2  qrs.  ;  trenched,  7 
tons  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  ;  ploughed,  6  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr.  ; 
which,  at  21.  5s.  per  ton,  gave  an  excess  per  acre  to  the 
trenched  land  of  16s.  '6%d. ,  and  to  the  subsoiled  of 
1/,  14s.  3-Jrf.  Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  field 
intended  for  Barley  after  Potatoes.  The  Barley  was 
Eov/n  about  the  1st  of  April ;  the  subsoiled  portion  kept 
the  lead  throughout ;  the  crop  was  cut  on  the  22d  of 
September,  and  when  thrashed  the  produce  on  the 
subsoiled  land  was  8  qrs.  3  bushels  Barley,  and  36| 
cwts.  of  straw,  and  on  the  ploughed  7  qrs.  4  bushels, 
3  pecks,  and  28  cwt.  straw  ;  the  difference  in  money 
being  about  21.  9s.  per  acre  in  favour  of  the  subsoiled. 
Another  experiment  was  made  when  ploughing  a  field 
in  February,  two  ridges  of  which  were  subjected  to 
subsoiling  to  the  depth  of  12  inches.  This  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  beneficial  result,  and  the  author  questions 
the  propriety  of  subsoiling  for  a  grain  crop  when  the 
.ground  is  in  lea,  as  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  furrows  so 
compactly  as  they  should  be  for  the  reception  of  seed. 
Deep  or  trench  ploughing,  he  thinks,  may  be  advan- 
;  tageous  to  soils  of  a  deep  nature,  but  sometimes  inju- 
;  rious  to  those  which  are  thin,  with  a  sterile  and  tena- 
cious sula  ill.  Subsoil  ploughing,  however,  if  judiciously 
:  performed,  he  considers,  can  seldom  do  harm,  and  that 
a  great  variety  of  soils,  especially  after  furrow  draining, 
;  will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  operation.  Mr. 
!  Girdwood  remarked,  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  views  of  the  soils  which  should  he  subsoiled. 
;  -The  operation  had -not  been  followed  by  any  great 
change  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  that,  how- 


ever, he  attributed  to  the  previous  draining  and  deep 
cultivation,  which  had  gradually  effected  what  subsoil 
ploughing  is  meant  to  produce.  The  immense  crop  of 
Barley  detailed  under  one  of  the  experiments  was  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Girdwood,  in  conclusion,  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  defect  which  he  had 
frequently  observed  in  the  Essays  sent  to  tho  Society  ; 
he  referred  to  the  use  of  indefinite  terms,  such  as  earthy 
loam,  sandy  clay,  &c.  He  thought  that  some  code  as 
to  this  might  be  laid  down  by  the  Society,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  writers  of  prize  essays. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  DISCUSSION. 

13.    THE  POLICY  OF  BREAKING  UP  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

1.  How  would  the  Landlord  be  affected  ? — With  him  the  per- 
mission rests,  and  if  he  would  be  injured  by  it,  no  permission 
will  be  given.  This  question,  then,  is  the  first  for  discussion. 
Will  a  farmer  pay  a  higher  rent  for  arable  than  for  pasture 
land?  Consider,  too,  in  which  condition  the  rental,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be  the  more  permanent. 

2.  Horn  would  the  Farmer  be  affected  ? — Take  the  cases  in 
which  he  would  willingly  pay  a  higher  rent ;  for  in  those  only 
will  permission  be  granted  him  to  convert  his  pastures  ;  and 
consider  whether  capital  invested  in  arable  or  in  pasture  farm- 
ing is  the  more  productive. 

3.  Hoio  would  the  Labourer  be  affected  ? — There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty here.  Arable  farming  is  much  more  laborious  than  dairy- 
ing or  grazing.  And  probably  it  is  to  a  higher  condition  of 
agriculture,  which  arable  culture  certainly  is,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  absorption  and  employment  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  labouring  population. 

4.  How  would  the  Nation  be  effected  ? — Consider  the  influence 
of  more  abundant  food,  of  abundant  and  productive  employ- 
ment, and  of  extensive  investments  of  now  unemployed  capital 
in  a  manner  connected  most  directly  intimately  with  the 
national  "  wealth," 


Winchcotib  :  Tenant  Rights. — March  21. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Club,  this  subject  was  introduced 
by  Edward  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Dumbleton,  President  of 
the  Club.  The  above  subject  was  selected  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  received  from  the  London 
Farmers'  Club,  containing  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  that  Club,  at  which  the  question  of  "Tenant 
Rights "  was  discussed,  on  which  occasion  it  appeared 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  parliamentary 
interference  was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  tenant  a 
legal  claim  to  compensation  for  improvements  made 
during  his  occupation  of  a  farm,  and  for  which  he  had 
not  received  a  fair  return,  but  the  value  of  the  estate 
being  thereby  increased,  of  which  the  landlord  received 
the  benefit  at  the  tenant's  expence.  The  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  Mr.  Holland  was  adverse  'to  any  Act 
of  Parliament  interfering  in  a  bargain  betwixt  landlord 
and  tenant,  which  he  argued,  is  precisely  similar  to  any 
other  bargain  made  between  two  individuals,  the  price 
of  the  article  sold  or  let  depending  on  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  the  terms  on  which'  it  is  bought  or  rented  being  for 
the  private  consideration  of  the  purchaser  or  tenant,  in 
which  any  legal  enactments  would,  in  a  free  eountry, 
infringe  on  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  peculiar  dis- 
advantages suffered  by  tenant  farmers  arises  (he 
thought)  from  the  too  frequent  practice  of  renting  land 
as  yearly  tenants-at-will,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this 
tenure,  preventing  such  liberal  investment  of  capital 
in  manure,  and  good  cultivation  as  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  bring  the  soil  to  great  and  profitable  produc- 
tion. The  natural  and  common  sense  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  that  of  lease  for  such  term  as  will  enable  the 
occupier  in  rotations  of  crops  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
increased  production,  consequent  on  the  skill  and  capital 
employed.  The  Evesham  Agricultural  Association  (of 
which  Mr.  Holland  is  a  member,)  entering  into  his 
views  oh  this  subject,  have  lately  given  much  attention 
to  it,  and  after  communicating  with  other  societies,  and 
eminent  farmers,  have  drawn  up  a  form  of  lease  [pub- 
lished in  another  column]  which  it  is  presumed  will 
protect  the  estate  from  deterioration,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  full  scope  to  the  tenant  safely  to  invest  his 
capital  in  such  manner  as  he  considers  likely  profitably 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  farm  he  occupies.  After 
entering  into  several  other  points  of  the  subject  tend- 
ing to  corroborate  his  observation,  the  question  was 
fully  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed  by  a  large  majority. — Resolved, 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  between  landlord  and  tenant 
is  uncalled  for,  since  the  recent  changes  in  the  laws 
affecting  agriculture,  and  its  being  now  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  branches  of  industry,  make  it 
evident,  that  in  future  the  interest  of  the  landlord  will 
be  to  let  his  laud  to  men  of  capital  and  skill  only,  and 
such  men  will  not  invest  their  property  without  due 
security  being  given  them  for  a  fair  return  for  their 
investment."  "  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to 
trausmit  this  resolution  to  the  editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  inclose  there- 
with a  copy  of  a  lease,  which,  it  is-  the  opinion  of  this 
Club,  would,  if  adopted  generally,  tend  greatly  to  im- 
prove the  practice  and  profit  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  kingdom."— J".  F.  Peace!/,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wenlock  :  The  best  Form  of  ■  Agreement  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant. — This  subject  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  very  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  members,  and  the  question  was  very  fairly,  fully, 
and  liberally  entered  into  by  the  landlords,  agents,  and 
tenants  present ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  the  unhesitating  and  unanimous  man- 
ner in  which  all  present  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  all  agreements  should  con- 
tain clauses  giving  to  the  tenant  full  and  ample  compen- 
sation for  his  improvements,  and  the  value  of  all  unspent 
manures,  on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy.     This  prin- 


ciple being  admitted,  the  members  present  (being  ably 
assisted  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Atcham  Club) 
then  endeavoured  to  draw  up  the  best  form  of  agree- 
ment, when,  after  a  very  animated  discussion,  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  best  form  was  that  drawn  up  by  the 
Loughborough  Association,  as  inserted  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  vi ,  part  i., 
p.  47,  with  the  addi.ion  of  having  the  game  reserved  to 
the  landlord,  except  rabbits,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
the  tenant,  and  with  permission  to  destroy  them  in  any 
way  he  thought  best. 


Mebietos. 

Instructions  for  Making  Unfermenled  Bread ;  with 
Observations.  By  a  Physican.  Taylor  aud  Walton, 
Upper  Gower-street. 
A  tract  on  a  subject  to  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers.-  See 
page  25,  Agricultural  Gazette,  18-16.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  baking,  and 
of  the  details  of  the  process.  We  extract  the  following 
formula  and  directions  : — 

To  Make  White  Bread. 
Take  of  Flour,  dressed  or  household    ....  3  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  in  powder    £  oz.  Troy. 

Hydrochloric  (Muriatic)  Acid   — )  \  a    .,  , 

(specific  gravity  1-17, j  5  flmd  drachms. 

Water about  20  fluid  ounces. 

Salt ,,     ij  oz.  Troy. 

To  Make  Brown  Bread. 
Take  of  Wheat  Meal " 3  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,'  in  powder    4$  drachms  Troy. 

Hydrochloric  (Muriatic)  Acid  — )  5'fluid  drachms  and 
(specific  gravity  1-17)    j  25  minims,  or  drops. 

Water about  30  fluid  ounces. 

Salt ,,      Joz.  Troy. 

"  First,  mix  the  soda  and  flour  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, which  is  best  done  by  shaking  the  soda  from  a 
small  sieve  over  the  flour  with  one  hand,  and  stirring 
the  flour  all  the  while  with  the  other.  In  general  this 
will  answer  sufficiently  ;  but  the  end  will  be  attained 
more  certainly  if  the  mixture  be  passed  after  a  ards  once 
or  twice  through  the  sieve.f  Next,  dissolve  the  salt  in 
the  water,  and  add  the  acid  to  it — taking  care  to  perfect 
the  mixture  by  stirring  them  well  together.  Then,  mix 
the  whole  intimately  as  speedily  as  possible,  using  a 
wooden  spoon  or  spatula  for  the  purpose.  The  dough 
thus  formed  will  make  two  loaves  somewhat  larger  than 
half-quarterns.  They  should  be  put  into  a. quick  oven 
without  loss  of  time.  This  is  most  conveniently  done 
in  long  tins.  The  oven  should  be  made  hotter  than  for 
common  bread.  A  portable  one,  where  there  is  no 
other,  and  a  common  fire,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  will  be  required  for  tho 
baking." 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

APRIL. 
The  weather  is  still  extraordinarily  wet  for  the  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  hut  little  land  in  the  eountry  that  has  been 
fit  toworkrnany  days  during  the  past  fortnight.  Nearly  3  inches 
of  rain  have  fallen  with  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  thatis  about  one-tenth  of  the  fall  for  the  year  ;  the  laud  is 
now  as  wet  as  it  has  been  any  time  during  the  past  six  months. 
Under  these  circumstances,  operations  are  very. much  behind- 
hand. Oat  sowing  and  Barley  sowing,  which  ought  to  have 
been  completed,  are  in  many  places  not  yet  commenced.  The 
sowing  of  Carrot-seed  and  the  planting  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  green  crops,  generally,  have 
also  been  delayed.  Carrot-seed,  mixed  with  damp  sand  three 
weeks  ago,  preparatory  to  sowing,  has  lain  there  ever  since, 
and  is  now  sprouting,  aud,  if  it  be  not  soon  sown,  will  soon 
spoil.  This  is  our  own  case,  and  we  shall  have  to  sow  it  by 
hand  the  first  dry  days.  We  have  already  sown  some  acres 
thus.  The  best  method  of  doing  it  is  to  use  a  frame,  stretch- 
ing two  parallel  lines  about  13  inches  apart.  Three  women 
aud  one  man  form  a  party  ;  the  man  sows  the  mixed  seed  and 
sand,  two  of  the  women  prepared  the  furrows  for  it  by  scoring 
the  ground  as  her  line  with  their  hoes,  and  the  third  covers  all 
up  with  a  coarse  rake.  On  land  which  works  well  they  can 
thus  sow  nearly  an  acre  in  a  day,  at  an  expense  of  about  4s.  Gd. 
— and  land  will  be  ready  for  this  before  it  will  admit  of  horse 
cultivation.  Were  the  land  ready  and  the  weather  suitable, 
the  planting  of  Mangold  Wurzel  seed  should  now  proceed. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  next  week. 


STotices  to  Correspondents. 

Books — A  Constant  Reader — Professor  Johnston's  "Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology"  is  the  most  complete 
work.  Petzholdt's  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  "  is 
cheaper  and  plainly  written. 

Carrots — Titos  Bandcll — You  may  put  the  quantity  of  oxide  of 
manganese  in  these  roots  as  they  are  taken  from  the  field  at 
one  ounce  to  every  thousand  pounds.  About  Mr.  Clarke's 
plough  you  shall  hear  soon. 

Coal  Taii — S — There  is  nothing  in  it  which  renders  gypsum 
peculiarly  suitable  to  mix  with  it,  and  we  should  greatly 
fear  using  it  at  all  as  a  top-dressing  on  growing  plants  of 
any  kind. 

Couch-Grass— JB— Dig  or  fork  the  patches  out  of  your  Sain- 
foin.    Harrowing  will  not  help  you. 

Drains — J  //—Stones  broken  to  pass  through  a  2-ineh  screen 
are  as  good  a  material  for  drainage  as  tiles  ;  but  they  are 


*  That  is,  Wheat  well  ground,  but  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
bran.  The  productions  from  meal,  by  screening,  differ  some- 
what at  different  mills.  The  most  usual  are,  in  succession, 
bran,  fine  bran  or  coarsepollard,  fine  poliard,  coarse  middlings, 
fine  middlings,  flour  No.  3,  flour  No.  2,  or  seconds,  flour  No.  1, 
or  household.  By  separating  one  or  more  of  these  ouly,  meal 
or  flour  of  various  qualities  may  be  obtained,  and  bread  made 
adapted  to  every  habit.  When  families  make  their  own  bread, 
and  find  that  the  meal  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  does  not  suit 
them,  they  have  only  to  purchase  flour  and  bran  separately, 
and  mix  them,  as  instructed  by  experience  or  advice,  at  home. 
By  this  means  they  will  be  able  both  to  select  their  bran  and" 
to  vary  the  proportion  of  it  in  their  flour,  according  to  the  effect 
desired.  Dealers  who  have  little  demand  for  meal  are  them- 
selves in  the  habit  of  preparing  it  in  this  way,  when  it  is  asked 
for.  The  mixture  thus  sold  for  meal  consists  of  flour  2J  lbs., 
and  bran  or  pollard  $  lb.  But  the  double  operation  of  first 
sifting  out  the  bran  and  then  mixing  it  again  causes  an  un- 
necessary addition  to  the  price. 

t  When  the  quantities  are  small,  the  mixing  may  be  effected 
by  rubbing  the  flour  and  soda  together  carefully  with  the 
hands. 
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rarely  to  be  had  so  cheap  as  pipe-tiles  may  now  be  made. 
Straw  brushwood,  ifcc.  should  never  be  used. 

Farm  Produce-  Tenant  Farmer— On  your  95  acres  of  arable 
land  f>5s  an  acre),  you  might  have  30  acres  of  Wheat  and 
10  acres  of  Oats,  besides  10  acres  of  Barley  and  Beans  (for 
consumption  on  the  farm  by  stock),  20  acres  Swedes,  Tur- 
nips and  Carrots  ;  10  acres  of  Mangold  "Wurzel,  and  15  acres 
of  Clover  (half  of  the  Wheat).  You  should  thus  have  for 
sale  sav  900  bushels  of  Wheat  and  200  bushels  of  Oats  (300 
bein'"  required  for  horse-corn),  and  for  consumption  450  tons 
of  roots,  and  320  bushels  of  Bran  and  Barley,  equal  to  the 
keep  of  250  sheep  for  25  weeks,  besides  the  Clover  of  15  acres, 
equal  to  the  keep  of  100  sheep  during  summer.  All  this  is 
exclusive  of  your  pasture  land. 

Flax  Scctchee — Monmouth — We  recommend  you  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Dickson.     See  his  Advertisement  in  last  week's  Paper. 

Registry  Book — H  E  K—  Swinborne's  will,  we  imagine,  answer 
your  purpose  :  at  all  events  your  bookseller  will  get  you  a 
sight  of  it.  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  We  know 
of  no  other. 

Scaklet-runners — A  Regular  Sua — Are  you  sure  you  sowed 
the  missing  row  ? 

Swedish  Turnips — George — Do  not  sow  until  the  third  week 

Tree  Guard— B  TT— Procure  stakes  from  a  coppice  of  Ash  or 
Larch  about  G  feet  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter  ;  bore  holes 
through  the  tops 
and  bottoms, 
about  1  f°ot 
from  the  ends; 
get  a  holt  drilled 
up  through  the 
centre  of  a  stake 
and  cut  it  off  in 
lengths  of  2  in. 
or  rather  less  ; 
pass  a  thick 
tarred  string 
through  the  6  ft. 
Stakes,  and2-in. 
pieces  alternate- 
ly, both  at  top 
and  bottom,  un- 
til you  have 
enough  to  sur- 
round the  tree 
loosely,  leaving 
plenty  of  space 
for  growth.  Tie 
it  round  and 
fasten  the  ends 
of  the  string. 
It  merely  rests 
on  the  ground, 
andhangsloose- 
]y  round  the 
tree  like  the  cra- 
dle placed  round 
the  neck  of  a 
blistered  horse; 
the  object  in 
both  cases  being 
the  same  to  hin- 
der the  animal 
from  gnawing 
the  protected 
part.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut 
illustrates  it:  a 
being  the  tree ; 
&  a  stake  ;  and  c  a  2-inch  piece. 

To  fix  Ammonia — J  Mliite — Lime  will  drive  ammonia  off.  Tbe 
most  effectual  substance  you  can  select  is  sulphate  of  iron — 
i.  e.  green  vitriol  ;  or  sulphuric  acid. 

To  keep  20  Head  of  Cattle  of  various  Ages — Caermartken 

Supposing  the  land  to  be  of  good  quality  you  will  want  a 

field  of  about  30  acres  ;  G  acres  of  Lucerne,  and  successions  of 
Yetches  over  about  8  acres,  the  earlier  cujs  being  succeeded 
by  Turnips  and  the  latter  by  Cabbages,  will  keep  them  from 
May  till  October  ;  5  acres  of  Swedes,  4  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 
4  of  Carrots,  and  3  of  Parsnips,  with  the  stolen  crops  of  Tur- 
nips and  Cabbages,  will  amply  suffice  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
"Fettercairn"  Swede,  Orange  Globe  Mangold,  White  Belgian 
Carrot,  large  Jersey  Parsnip.  Sow  Lucerne  the  first  week 
in  May,  Vetches  at  intervals  during  spring,  Mangold  Wurzel 
now,  Parsnips  the  first  week  and  Carrots  the  last  week  in 
March.  Use  your  liquid  manure  in  compost  as  you  propose. 
As  regards  implements  consult  the  awards  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society.     Arthur  Young's  Farmers'  Calendar. 

To  preserve  Seed — If  E  K— Keep  it  in  a  well-aired  case  or 
bag,  in  a  dry  airy  place.  Specimens  of  straw  and  ear  are 
best  kept  attached  to  wooden  rods  from  4  to  6  feet  long. 

Turtle  doves — X  Y Z  asks  for  information  as  to  the  manage- 
ment and  characteristics  of  these  birds. 

%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 

Erratum — At  p.  241,  cole,  49th  line  from  the  top,  for  "sufficient" 
read  "  inefficient." 


Jitoftets* 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  13.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Uent  Scots,  H  ereforde,  Sec  4i 
Best  Shor    Homo  -    3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts     •    3    0 
Calves  -        -        -48 

Beat  Do»nB&Half-i>red3    4  10 
Ditt..  (shorn)  -     4     4 

Be;.ttB,  2576;  Sh 
Out  supply  of  Bi 


Best  Lnnc-woole      -         -     4s  C  tw  4s  8 
Ditto  (thorn)  -40      44 

EWCB  iTirj     ■  ,■.■.,,!    1     ,.;,;.-i:      ;  .'         I  I  4         4 

Ditto  (shorn)  -3840 
Lambs  -  -  -  -  5  8  7  4 
Pigs  -         -         -         -     3     8      4    8 

p  and  Lambs,  14.460;  Calves,  61;  Pigs,  280. 

not  Iaxijp,  but  fnlly  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  trade 


Is  heavy,  and  piloea  not  generally  supported.  The  very  beat  Scots  with  dif- 
ficulty make  4_i  4d — The  numbers  of  Sheep  are  remarkably  small,  but.  this 
being  holiday  week  very  few  are  wanted.  Trade  is  he:vy  at  about  the  same 
prices  as  of  lite.— Lamb  Is  lower. — Veal  trade  continues  steady.—  Veiy  little 
li  doing  In  the  Pork  trade. 

Fridat,  April  17. 

The  Beef  trade  to  day  is  excessively  dull.  Tbe  best  Scots  are  making 
about  ts  2d,  and  Short  horns  barely  4s  ;  inferior  qualities  are  considerably 
lower,  and  a  lirge  number  remain  unsold. — We  have  rather  more  Sheep  to- 
day, but  the  demand  has  proportionally  increased  ;  best  Downs  are  readily 
sold  at  about  £s  4d,  and  Shorn  at  4s  8d;  Btst  Long  wools  at  nearly  6s,  and 
Shorn  49  6d  ;  o^her  qualities  are  not  so  eagerly  bought,  and  prices  for  them 
remain  about  the  tame  as  r>n  Monday. — Although  Lamb  is  not  so  plentiful 
the  trade  Is  not  so  good  ;  prices  range  from  6a  8d  to  7«. — Veal  .trade  is  brisk ; 
a  good  Calf  makes  raiher  over  6b  4d.— Poik  uade  1*  heavy,  at  late  prices. 
Eea*i-,761;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4260 ;  Calves,  143;  Plge,  330. 

41,  WeetSmithheld. 


POTATOES.— Sodthwark,  Waterside,  April  13. 

The  luppiy  during  the  past  week  haa  b°rn  moderate,  but  It  was  fully  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  The  frt-sh  arrived  samples  from  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  r.f  the  beat  quality,  were  in  request,  but  there  was  no  buyers  for 
any  Inferior  :■■  mp!*s  of  Reds.  This  market  has  of  late  been  glutted  with 
Yorkshire  Regents  and  Shawe,  many  of  which  have  been  disposed  of  at 
very  )i,w  prices,  and  there  are  a  ereat  many  Jots  left  unsold  ;  there  are  also 
several  los  of  Infeilor  samples  iiom  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  MontroBe, 
some  of  wMch  are  unsaleable.  The  trade  is  exeesnlvely  heavy  this  day,  at 
the  annexed  quotations,  and  the  hnlidays  are  contributing  to  that  depres- 
sion. Prices :— York  Rede, 00s  to  140i  per  ton;  ditto  Regents,  60s  to  100s per 
ton ;  ditto  s  haws,  40s  to  60s  per  ton  ;  Bines,  blacks,  and  Mixture*,  from  the 
north  of  Sa  tUnd.  60s  to  70s  per  ton;  Fifeshlre  Reds,  65s  to  70s  per  ton; 
Montrose  Buffs,  80a  per  ton  ;  Perthshire  Reds,  70s  to  80s  per  ton. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  AprilIS.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  hare 
been  plentifully  supplied,  and  Fruit,  although  not  over  abun- 
dant, is  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  chief  novelty  among 
the  latter  has  been  in  the  shape  of  ripe  Cherries,  a  few  punnets 
of  which  have  been  offered  during  tbe  week.  Forced  Straw- 
berries are  becoming  pretty  plentiful,  which,  together  with  a 
limited  demand  for  them,  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  their 


price  ;  the  best  specimens  fetch  about  1*.  3d.  an  ounce.  Green 
Gooseberries  and  Apricots  have  just  made  their  appearance ; 
the  former  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.,  and  the  latter  at  from  2s.  to 
3s.  a  pottle.  Pine-apples  are  good  in  quality,  and  tolerably 
plentiful.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  more  abundant  than  they  have 
hitherto  been,  and,  in  consequence,  are  falling  in  price.  Apples 
and  Pears  remain  nearly  the  same  as  quoted  in  our  last  report. 
Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of  Vegetables 
Broccoli  is  very  plentiful,  and  beginsto  get  cheaper;  Asparagus, 
however,  is  still  dear,  and  not  over  abundant.  Rhubarb  is 
cheaper,  as  are  also  Cucumbers.  Cabbages,  Greens,  <fcc,  are 
good  and  plentiful ;  the  latter  are  somewhat  lower  in  price. 
Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  been  offered:  the  former  at 
from  8d.  to  2s.,  and  the  latter  at  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  a  bunch. 
Celery  is  excellent,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes,  of 
the  very  best  quality,  still  continue  to  fetch  91.  a  ton  ;  trade  for 
inferior  samples  still  continues  dull,  and  the  prices  remain  un- 
altered. Good  frame  Potatoes  may  be  bought  for  about  2s.  Gd. 
a  lb.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut 
Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
TropiEolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Eurchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Lemons,  per  dozen>  1«  to  3i 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6ito  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  perlb.,  10*  to  15* 
_    Spanish,  per  lb. ,9d  to  1* 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  U  to  5s 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-, 7»  to 20* 

—  Kitchen,  5i  to  10* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv.,6i  to  16* 
OrangeB,per  dozen,  laco  2i6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2s  Gd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6u'  to  '  *  Sd 

—  red,  per  doz..  4*  to  8* 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  9<i  to  1*  6d 

—  White,  8d  to  2s 
Greens,  per  doz.  binehee.U  Gd  to  2*6d 
French  Beans,  per  HO,  1j  Gd  to  2t  6d 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  ewe,  4*  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4s  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3s  to  4s 
Turnips,  per  dnz.,1*  to  2s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs. ,  2*  to  5* 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  ls6d  to  5* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  is  Gd  to  3* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  5d  to  1* 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  St  to  12* 
Cucumbers,  each.  So*  to  2s  Gd 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  1* 
Leeks, per  doz. bunches,  1*  to  Is  €d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Cardoons,  each,  6d  to  9d 


100,  6*  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  G* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  to  3s 
Filberts,  English,  p,100.1bs.,50s  to  60» 
Nuta,  Cob,  per  ioolbs.,80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  lit  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14« 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s  to  30* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3i  to  7* 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Seorzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  Gd  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l*fld  to  ff* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  ■:  J  CO  Gd 

—  —        Cos,  Gd  to  S* 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  2d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  fid 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  biui-  6d  it  QJ 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  April  16. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    80a  to    90s  I  New  Hay        —a  to   —  s  |  NewCIr.  — sto   — 

Infr.New&Rowen63  70    (Clover  100  to  115    |  Straw        22         34 

John  Codpkb,  Sc^esman. 
CfJMBERLAED    MARKET,    April  16. 
Vrlme  Mead.  Hay     90s  to   95s  I  Old   Clover  110stoli6a| 

Inferior  -  60         80      Inferior  do.    95        100    I  Straw  33s  to  36a 

NewHaj  —        —   I  New  Clover  —         —    I 

Josh o a  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 
"White  chapel,  April  17. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        80s  to    88s  I  Old  Clover  110s  to  115s  I 

Inferior  Hay      -        63  70      Infr.       „        90        100   I  Straw        £8a  to  3is 

New  Hay  —  —   1  New  Clover   —  —  | 

Trade  extremely  dull  at  the  above  prices. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  April  13. 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  this  morning 
was  small,  that  from  Kent  fair ;  the  trade  ruled  dull,  and  in 
some  instances  rather  lower  prices  were  taken,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  named  remained  unsold  late  in  the  day. 
Business  in  free  foreign  was  of  a  strictly  retail  character  ; 
sales  of  bonded  were  extremely  difficult,  and  almost  impossible, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  certificates,  and  the  disinclination  to 
purchase  on  speculation.  Barley  and  Beans  must  be  written 
Is.  per  qr.  lower  for  all  descriptions.  Peas  of  all  kinds  are 
fully  as  dear.  The  value  of  fine  Oats  is  maintained,  but  ou^ 
of-condition  parcels  are  neglected. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  58  65 

~            Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  dUtilling  29s  to31s  Chevalier  30  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  23  27 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  23  26 

Irish Feed  22  26 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' 64  60 

-  Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rve 34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  40        Tick  £9  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     34  to  52       Winds  —    — 

Peae,  White  ■  ■         -     34  to  38        Maple  29     32 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER  LAST   WEEK. 


50     61 


Ked    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  31  48 
Longpod —  — 
Grey        28    31 


English 
Irish  . 
Foreign 


Flour. 
4116  Sks. 


Brie 


l  Wht.  i  Barl. 
3379 i   4716   i 


Rye    j  Ens.  [Peas 

—  1270  I  396 

—  110920      680 


„     2331     „     1   99S741   1508  I      — 

Friday,  April  17, 
The  show  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  has  been  small, 
and  that  day's  prices  fully  supported  ;  free  foreign  continues  to 
find  buyers  in  retail,  but  bonded,  and  f.  o.  b.  offers,  are  almost 
unsaleable.  Barley  of  all  kinds  is  difficult  of  disposal.  B  ean  s 
are  unaltered,  Peas  fully  as  dear.  Oats  are  held  firmly,  and 
rather  more  money  is  generally  obtained. 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 

I       Wheat       1        Barley        I  Oats  I         Flour 

6610  8020  4060  1340  Sks 

20410  I  —  I 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
\ 
Mar.        7  per  Quarter. 


Wheat. 

64ilOrf 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.  '     65    3        30    0  |     22    2 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      17    o         8    " 


Barley. 

29*  3d 


Oats. 
SlslOd 

21  9 

22  0 
22     1 


30     9        22     9 


Oate 
4060 

1480 
2930 

Rye. 

33s  6d 


B  ant. 
34illd 


Peas. 
33s  Sd 
34.  9 


34  11         33    9 


9     6| 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  tbe 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  11. 


Pricb. 


56s  0d 

55  9 

_  5 

—  0 

—  1 

54:    10— 

—  9 


—  3 

—  2 

—  1 


Mas.  7      Mas.  14      Mar.  21      Mar, 


April  4    "April  11 


SEEDS, 
Canary  -  •  per  qr  44sto  48 
Caraway  -    per  ew*    46       48 

Clover,  Red,  English  -     50     100 

—  —    Foreign        -    60       80 

—  White,  English     -      60        84 

—  —  Foreign  -  48  84 
Coriander  -  -  -  -10  16 
Hempseed  •  pel  qr.  85  86 
Linseed        -         ■>       pe    qr    45       48 

Z-    Baltlo       -        .       -     42       46 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000. IK     IS 


April  17. 

LlnseedCahes, Foreign, p. ton  SI  to    91 
Mnstard,  White  -  p.bush.     —  s      — 

—  Superfine     ,,       -     —        ■■ 

—  Brown        ,,        ■    —        — 
Rapeseed,  English, per  last    £71      30? 
Rape  Cakes         -     per  ton     —        — 
Salntfoin     ....    —        — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.—        — 

—    Foreign  4      6f>6d 

Trefoil        -        •     per  cwt     20        P0 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 
Kikgipoiid  and  Lay. 


SbaUg  ti)  ^taction. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSES.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction,  on 
tbe  premises,  Harwood  Nursery,  Hampstead-road,  on  Monday, 
April  27th,  1846,  at  11  o'clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  for  other  purposes),  the  whole  of  the  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  consisting  of  very  choice  Geraniums,  Aza- 
leas, Acacias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Heaths, 
Fairy  Roses,  «tc.  Also,  a  newly-erected  Greenhouse,  several 
two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Handlights,  and  other  effects.  May 
be  viewed  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises; 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  and  Thursday,  23, 1846,  at  12  o'clock, 
a  fine  collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES,  com- 
prising all  the  approved  varieties  ;  also  a  splendid  assortment 
of  GERANIUMS  and  other  Plants  in  bloom.  The  newest  va- 
rieties of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heartsease,  and  Pinks,  Green- 
house and  hardy  climbers,  Bengal  Roses,  choice  Dahlias  in  dry 
roots,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  ;  and  Catalogues 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 

MEXICAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  have  just  re. 
ceived,  per  Avon,  a  consignment  of  ORCHIDS,  which 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday,  21st  April,  at  12  o'clock.  The 
plants  are  in  high  health,  and  comprise  fine  specimens  of 
Odontoglossum  Cerventesii  and  Rossii ;  Stanhopeas,  Pleuro- 
thalles,  Oncidiums,  a  new  Lffilia,  a  new  Peristeria,  and  several 
unknown.  May  he  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  33,  King-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


GRAND  SALE  of  PINUS,  ARAUCARIA,  ABIES, 
CEDRUS,  &c,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
in  the  kingdom,  in  pots,  tubs,  &c,  removed,  at  the  request  of 
the  proprietor,  to  the  Royal  Nursery,  near  the  Station,  Slough, 
for  absolute  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  21st  APRIL  inst. 

By  GLENNY  and  Co. 
AmoDg  the  noble  specimens  may  be  mentioned  : — Fine  Arau- 
caria  excelsa,  15  feet  high,  A.  Cunninghamii,  do.,  A.  imbricata, 
A.  Braziliensis,  many  fine  plants.  Pinus  insignis,  rigida, 
Banksiana,  Aberdeenii,  ponderosa,  serratina,  «fcc.  &c.  Abies 
religiosa,  fine,  tasifolia,  do.,  morinda,  nobilis,  amabilis 
grandis.  Cedrus  Deodara,  many  fine  plants,  many  small ; 
A.  Cephalonica  and  Pinsapo  ;  a  large  and  many  fine  Dammara 
australis,  Dacrydium  excelsum,  Cupressinum,  Phyloclades 
trichmonoides,  two  Podocarpus  latifolium,  unique  specimens, 
Taxus  Mackii,  Podocarpus  totara,  &c.  Junipers,  Cypresses, 
&c.  in  great  variety.  All  are  in  pots,  in  the  finest  health,  and 
stood  out  last  winter. — Particulars  and  Catalogues,  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  Nursery,  Slough  ;  at  the  Horticultural  Agency  and 
Gardeners'  Gazette  Offices,  420,  Strand ;  and  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


.T^OR  SALE,  with  immediate  possession,  if  required, 
•*-  the  Leasehold  interest  for  a  term  exceeding  30  vears,  in  a 
TURNIP  and  DAIRY  or  GRAZING  FARM  of  450  Acres,  of 
good  quality,  in  high  condition,  and  with  great  capabilities,  in 
the  county  of  Salop.  This  Farm  has  been  occupied  for  the 
last  five  years  less  with  a  view  to  immediate  profit  than  with 
the  object  of  putting  the  land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  Proprietor  is  a  Nobleman  of  the  highest  character  and 
standing  in  the  agricultural  world. — For  particulars,  apply  to 
Mr.  Gill,  Land  Agent,  Weston,  near  Shrewsbury. 

N.B.  This  advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS, 
A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
an  unexpired  term  of  30  years  in  a  LEASE  of  most  de- 
sirable NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing  about  3  acres  of 
land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  situate  in  a  populous 
and  wealthy  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  cottage,  a  green- 
house, a  pit,  seed  shop,  and  other  conveniences.  It  is  situate 
within  half-an-hour's  ride  of  either  of  the  bridges.  DJ  health 
is  the  cause  of  the  proprietor  parting  with  this  ebgible  property. 
— For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  D.,  Mr.  Sanderson's, 
Angel-court,  Throgmor ton-street. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  immediate  possession, 
a  small  concern  in  the  FLORICULTURAL  and  JOBBING 
Business,  3  miles  from  London.  The  Stock  consists  of  two 
Greenhouses  and  one  Propagating- house,  well  stocked  with 
choice  Plants  ;  likewise  Frames,  Sheds,  and  other  conveni- 
ences. A  good  Four-roomed  Cottage  on  the  ground.  Can  be 
taken  on  Lease,  if  required ;  Rent  18E. — Further  particulars  can 
be  had  of  Mr.  Nutting,  Seedsman,  46,  Cheapside. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, a  HOUSE  in  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington,  with 
3  acres  of  good  Garden  Grounds,  suitable  for  a  NURSERY,  or 
on  Building  Lease. — Apply  to  w*.  E.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  6,  Gray's- 
inn-square.         .  _  . 


LUTON  HOO,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 
TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  or  by  the  Year,  "Walled 
Gardens  of  5  Acres,  clothed  with  the  finest  Fruit  Trees, 
particularly  Pears  ;  and  other  Gardens  and  Orchard  of  5  or 
6  Acres,  with  Gardener's  House,  and  all  requisite  Out-buildings, 
all  compact.  From  Lady-day  now  next  ensuing.  To  View, 
and  for  Particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Akebs,  London  Lodge,  Luton 
Hoo  Park. 

N.B.  Luton  Gardens  are  29  miles  from  London,  and  9  from 
St.  Albans.  The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  passes 
within  a  few  miles,  and  their  Luton  branch,  as  proposed,  im- 
mediately adjoining.    Coaches  to  and  from  London  pass  daily. 

Rent  is  not  so  much  the  object  in  letting  the  Gardens  as 
having  them  well  kept  up,  and  Fruit  Trees  trained.  Security 
and  references  will  therefore  be  required. 


SEED  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  prin- 
cipally Garden,  old  established,  with  a  wide  light  countrr- 
connexion,  a  good  House.  Stable,  Coach-house,  «fcc,  low  rented 
Comiog  in  easy.  Age  and  declining  health  is  the  reason  for 
advertising  the  above.— Direct  to  Mr.  Davtes,  Seedsman,  8, 
Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOL  "WAREHOUSE. 

GREEN  and  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Ibonmongees,  36,  King  William  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  Yelloley's  Patent  Garden  Fork,  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplanting  Tools, 
Jointed  Hothouse  Syringes,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons,  &c.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every  Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 
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FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


BEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  bo  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  he  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation,  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  ou  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (Gth  Edition)  just  published. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  uounee  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogeks,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  VauxhaU ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tootiug  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  oconumy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  bo  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  iu  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  fortho  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arx'ange- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  lias  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

t  D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having;  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  pi'esent  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  foUowing  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Hew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 

SMITH    AND     CO. 
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ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS: 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  &c.  &c._,  in  great  variety. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch,  street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &l  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  die.  &c. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
against  Peruvian  Guano,  Bones,  Superphosphate,  and 
eight  other  Manures  for  Turnips,  and  beat  them  all.  See, 
for  particulars,  "Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.vi. 
part  2,  p.  331 ;  also  at  p.  224  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  this 
year.     Factory,  28,  Clapham-road-place,  London. 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  AND  AFRICAN,  warranted 
Genuine  to  Analysis  :  also  Gypsum,  and  all  other  Ma- 
nures of  known  value,  on  sale  by  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper 
Thames -street. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  equal  in  quality  to  Peruvian,  at  dl.  per 
ton.  Pamphlets  gratis  on  6  Stamps  being  forwarded,  being 
amount  charged  for  postage.  Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND 
SEED  DIBBLE. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRY  OR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
7,  Lime-street,  April  18. 


HPHE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
J-  PANY. — Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  After  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  the  above  Manure,  the  Company 
confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  per- 
manent of  all  artificial  dressings.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the 
Urate  is  so  adapted  that  the  food  reqtiirite  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  fully  maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valu- 
able, either  drilled  or  sown  broadcast,  for  Barley,  Oats,  Pota- 
toes, Tares,  or  Turnips  :  for  the  latter  it  is  particularly  useful, 
as  it  seldom  fails,  in  the  driest  season,  to  secure  a  good  plant, 
and  also  to  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre.  The  London  Ma- 
nure Company  also  supply  genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Gyp- 
sum, Sulphuric  Acid,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Sawdust, 
and  every  Artificial  Manure. 
No.  40,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset- street,  Fleet-street  London. 


GUANO.— PERUVIAN  AND  BOLIVIAN  of  the 
finest  quality. — Purchasers  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
stocks  at  Swayne  and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses,  Mill  Wall, 
Poplar,  and  West  India  Docks.  From  the  comparatively 
small  stocks  of  Guano,  of  good  quality,  both  African  and  Peru- 
vian, on  hand,  and  the  very  limited  supply  coming  forward 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia  this  season,  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Bovill 
recommend  their  friends  and  the  Public  to  supply  themselves 
early  with  what  they  require  for  this  season. — 19,  Abchurch- 
lane,  City. 


PRIZE  DRAIN-TILE  MACHINE. 

DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT 
"ECONOMIC"  DRAIN-TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Prize  of  10E.  was  awarded  to  this  Machine,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  trials  before  the  competent  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Judges,  and  it  has  subsequently  obtained  Medals  and  Pre- 
miums from  the  Liverpool,  Highland,  and  other  Societies. 

Orders  are  received,  aud  every  further  information  given,  by 
the  sole  makers,  R.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Wakefield. 

Price  20J.  inclusive  of  Patent  dues. 

R.  B.  &  Co.  are  also  makers  of  the  Improved  Oil-cake 
Crusher,  price  8E,— Wakefield,  April  18. 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE  — 
SMITIIFIELD  SHOW,  DECEMBER,  1845.— Several'  of 
these  Machines  were  exhibited  by  the  proprietors  at  the  Great 
Smithfield  Agricultural  Show,  in  December  last,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention-  -indeed  they  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  simple  and  perfect  instruments  ever 
introduced. 

Since-  the  Machine  was  first  brought  out,  several  important 
improvements  have  been  effected,  rendering  it  complete.  It  is 
confidently  recommended  by  the  proprietors,  being  convinced 
that  it  wilt  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  dibbling  point  is  so  constructed  that  the  soil  cannot 
choke  it*  and  it  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and 
deliver  the  exact  quantity  of  seed  with  extreme  regularity.  It 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

tfir  The  cups  are  of  various  fd'/.es,  for  discharging  either 
\\  heat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans.  Pea?,  Vetches   &c. 

Single       Priee40a.  each.     ' 

Double u.  10*. 

Including  Box  and  Carriage  to  London.  Liverpool,  or  Pristol. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  General  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
Agents  already  appointed  : — 

London—  Mrs.  Wedlake,  118,  Fenchurch-street ;  Mark  Fo- 
thergill, 40,  Upper  Thames-street;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6, 
Leadenhall-street;  Chas.  Fames,  St.  John-street,  West  Smith- 
field  ;  Chas.  Smart,  369,  Oxford-street.  Liverpool—  James  Cuth- 
bert,  Clayton-square.  JOublin— William  Drummond  and  Sons, 
Agricultural  Museum.  Cork— 3.  andH.  Haycroft,  Nurserymen. 
Manchester— Abraham  Vickers,  Ironmonger.  Essex — Mrs.  Wed- 
lake, Hornchurch.  South  Derby—  Thos.  C.  Fletcher,  Ilkeston, 
near  Nottingham.  Cfiester— Francis  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery- 
men. Shrewsbury— Jno.  Cartwright,  Ironfounder.  Cambridge 
—Robert  Maynard,  Whittleford.  Stirling,  N.B.—Wm.  Drum- 
mond and  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum.  Inverness— Y? .  Martin, 
Northern  Agricultural  Museum.  Haddington,  N.B.—W.  Dods. 
Wellington,  Salop— Thos.  Baddeley,  Iron  Merchant.  Citicliester, 
Sussex — Halded  and  Son,  East-street.  Worcester—  Wm.  Webb, 
Ironfounder.  Callington—  William  Dingle,  Merchant.  Truro- 
Mason  and  Martin.  Bristol— Prockter  &  Co.,  Cathay.  Exeter— 
Nicholas  Tuckett,  General  Merchant.  Tavistock— Edgcumbe 
and  Stannes.     Thirsk,  Yorkshire— Thos.  Rutherford,  Seedsman. 

Circulars,  with  Testimonials,  &c.  can  be  forwarded  on 
application.     Other  Agents  required. 

Plymouth,  April  18. 


OUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,   11.    per  ton,  at 
^£ Mn.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deftford  Creek. 

DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES~ 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
"Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

BE    D  FEATHERS.  

Per  lb.  I  Per  ib. 

Mixed Is    Od  \  Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Qd 

Grey  Goose     ..        ..1      4    I  Best  Irish  White  Goose    2     6 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      S    |  Best  Dantzic    . .        . .     3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite  the  Chapel. 

WORSTED  GARDEN  NETS  2\d.  per  yard,  for 
protecting  trees  from  frost  and  bbight :  also  Woollen  Net, 
Wasp  Net,  Bunting,  Screens,  &c.  Hemp  Garden  Nets  lid.  per 
yard  :  old  mended  Fishing  Nets,  $d.  per  yard. — R"obert 
Richardson,  maker  of  all  kinds  of  Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets, 
Sheep  Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  Tents,  Rick  Cloths,  Marquees, 
Transparent  Frame  and  Greenhouse  Covers,  cheap  Tar- 
paulings,  &c.  &c,  21,  Tunbridge-place,  corner  of  Judd-street, 
New  Road,  London. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE,  for 
depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it 
wiU  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact 
quantity  of  Seed  with  extreme  regularity,  nor  is  the  soil  liable 
to  choke  the  point. 

Agent  in  London  : — Mr.  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  where  the  Machines  may  be  seen. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  aU  acids— may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  e«?ry  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard.  Plain  I  Threaded  I    King's    I    Albert 

Fiddle.  |     Fiddle.    |  Pattern,  j  Pattern. 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.  16s.  Qd.  . 
Dessert    do.       do.        12s.  Gd.  , 
Tea  do.        do.  5s.  Gd.  . 

Table  Forks       do.        16s.  Gd.  . 
Dessert  do.  do.        12s.  Gd.  . 

C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from. 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  aU  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  be  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published ;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 


30s. 

.  35s. 

.  42s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.   32s. 

13s.  6d.  . 

.  13s.  6d. . 

.  17s.  6d 

30s. 

.  35s. 

.  42s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.  32s. 
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NOW  READY, 
In  one  thick  noliim*  Sco,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

KINGDOM 


TH  E      VE  G  ETAB  L  E 


THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,   AND   USES   OF   PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPON    THE    NATURAL,    SYSTEM. 

BY   JOHN    I.1NDLEV.    Prr.D  ,  F.U.S.,  and  L.S., 

Professor  of  Botanj  in  the  Uu.  *d  in  the  Royal  Institution  ot  Groat  Britain. 

o  '  To  =uit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  ...    .3,  .<  is  proposed  to  issue  the  above  Work  also  in  12  Monthly  Tarts 

price  2s.  Sd.  each;  the  first  of  which  will  appear  on  the  31st  ini.au.. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  8»o, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL     SCIENCE, 

"WITH  NEARLY  400  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  5s.  Sd.  HALF-BOUXD. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriai-s. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    GAUGES. 
SSrfi.BSO'W  r.  B210A3. 

A    COLOURED    MAP 

OF    THE    ENGLISH    RAILWAYS    ALREADY    AUTHORISED, 

Distinguishing  tiie  Harrow  from  tlie  Broad  GaTi^e  Sistrict, 

Will  be  given  as  a  Supplement,  in  the  SatlSoajl  <8X)TGllltU  of  THIS  DAY,  April  IS. 

THE  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  may  be  ordered  of  any  Newsveudor,  price  Gd.  per  week  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY    BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  'the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  APRIL  11,  OF 

THE    ATHEN£UM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE    ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

SSevieW-S  of,  with  Extracts  from— 


THE  EIGHTH  EDITION.  EDITED  EY  WILLIAM  YOUATT, 

Esq...  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HORSE,"  &c. 

Now  readv, 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER;  or,  Farmers  and 
Cattle  Breeders  and  Dealers'  Assistant.  A  Compendium. 
of  Husbandry.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  nearly 
rewritten.  By  William  Youatt,  Y.S..  and  illustrated  with 
more  than  60  additional  Engravings  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  the 
newest  Farm  Implements,  Meadow  Grasses,  &c.  In  a  thick 
Svo  volume  of  upwards  of  700  pages.  Price  Ids.,  cloth  lettered. 
The  Work  is  divided  into  Ten  Books,  containing — 

Book  1.  The  breading,  rearing,  fattening,  and  general 
management  of  Neat  Cattle. 

Book.-'.  The  economy  and  management  of  the  Dairy. 

Book  Z.  The  breeding,  rearing,  and  management  of  Farm: 
Horses. 

Book  4.  Oa  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  Sheet*, 
and  on  foreign  and  British  Wool. 

Book  5.  The  breeding,  rearing,  aud  fattening  of  Swine. 

Book  G.  The  diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  and 
Poultry. 

Book  7.    The  Farji  House,  Offices,   aud   Implejients   of 

HU5BANDET. 

Book  8.  The  culture  and  management  of  Grass  Land. 

Book  9.  The  cultivation  and  application  of  Grasses,  Polse, 
and  Roots,  with  their  comparative  value. 

Book  10.  Ok  Manure?. — Vegetable,  animal,  fossil,  mineral, 
fluid,  compound,  and  manufactured,  with  their  application. 

Farm  Accounts  and  Tables  for  calculating  labour  by  the 
acre,  rood,  &c,  and  by  the  day,  week,  month,  &c. 

Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  throughout  the 
year,  with  observations  on  the  weather. 

~3~  In  this  greatly  improved  edition,  besides  valuable  addi- 
tions throughout  the  work,  the  Book  on  Manures,  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  in  agriculture,  has  undergone  a  thorough, 
revision,  embodying  the  best  and  latest  information  from  both 
native  and  foreign  authorities. 

London:  Cradock  &  Co.,  48,  Paternoster-row. 


Second  Edition,  just  published,  fcap.  4to,  price  Gd., 
A  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER'S  REASONS  FOR   ADOPTING 

UNIFORMITY  OF  GAUGE.     Stated  in  a  Letter 
to  I.  K.  BRUNEL,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Boud-stvect. 


D 


DE    CANDOLLE'S   PRODROMES. 

On  Monday,  April  20,  the  new  volume  (Vol.  X.)  of 

E  CANBULLE'S  PRODROAIUS  SYSTE.UATIS 

REGNI  VEGETABILI3.     Price  16s. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London. 

DE      C  A  N  D  O  L  L  E'S      PRODROMUS— 
The  whole  of  the  Ten  Volumes  maybe  had  at  the  Re- 
duced Price  G/.  8s.,  or  any  of  the  Volumes  separate  at  16s.  each. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  Loudon. 

DE    CANDOLLE. 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  AUGUSTUS  P.  DE 
CANDOLLE.  An  Engraved  PORTRAIT  of  this  celebrated 
Botanist.  Size — 16  inches  by  12  inches.  Price  10s.  Gd.,  or 
proVfs  155. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London. 


Uew  Work  by  E£r.  Charles  Bickecs. 

Early  in  May,  small  Svo,  price  6a.,  (with  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
by  Samuel  Palmer,) 

PICTURES        FROM        ITALY. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Bradbury  &  Evans,  00,  Fleet-street,  aud  Whitefriars. 


fJ3?=  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  have  also  the  gratification  of 
announcing 

A   NEW   ENGLISH   STORY, 

By  Mr.  DICKENS, 

To  be  published  iu  20  Monthly  Parts,  Price  Is.  each, 

IS    NOW  IN  PREPARATION. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPERS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Bd.t 

MODERN    COOKERY,    in   all    its   Branches,   re- 
duced to  a  system  of.ca=y  Practice.    By  Eliza  Acton. 
A  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition. 
"  We  nave,  after  a  careful  examination,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Miss  Acton's  is  the  most  perfect  Compendium,  or 
rather  Cyclopaedia,   of  the  art  of  modern  cookery  ever   yet 
offered  to  the  public." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

Loudon  :  Longman,  Bsown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HORSES,  HOGS,  AND  DOGS. 

Just  published,  Svo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth, 
(XN  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  THE 
W  BRITISH  ISLANDS:  comprehending  the  Natural  and 
Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds  ■  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.  By  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     Svo,  21s. 
ON     LANDED     PROPERTY     AND     THE     ECONOMY     OF 

ESTATES.     Svo,  21s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


JOURNAL     OF    THE     HORTICULTURAL    SO- 
«J  CIETY  OF  LONDON.— Part  II. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  this  is  now  ready  for  delivery, 
gratis,  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
it ;  and  the  Council  would  be  glad  if  those  gentlemen  who  have 
not  yet  given  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  sent,  would  do  so  at  an  early  opportunity. 


In  fcap.,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Engravings,  7.?.  cloth, 

THE  LITTLE  ENGLISH  FLORA  ;  or,  a  Botanical 
and  popular  Account  of  all  our  Common  Field  Flowers. 
By  G.  W.  Francis,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved 
and  enlarge!. 

London :    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


ROSES  IN  POTS.     Trice  Is.  Gd. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS;  including  Forcing  and  Propagating. 
By  W.  Paul. 
Sherwood  <t  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  or  post  free  from  the 
Author,  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  on  receipt  of  22  postage 
stamps. 


One  lai-ge  vol.  Svo,  with  nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s., 

AN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    GARDENING. 
Br  J.  C.  LOUDON. 
"  No  gardening  book  bo  comprehensive,  and  containing  such 
an  immense  mass  of  matter,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
public  more  free  from   errors   of    the  peu   or    the  press." — 
MontJdy  Review.  By  the  same  Author, 

HORTUS  BR1TANNICUS  ;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  in- 
digenous to  or  introduced  into  Britain.     New  Edit.,  31s.  6d. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS.     8vo,  31.  13s.  Gd.  cloth. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE.     Svo.  21.  10s. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.     Svo,  21. 10s. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF     COTTAGE,    FARM,    AND    VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE.    8vo,  Zl.  3s.  cloth. 

London :  Loncman,  Brown,  Gbeen,  &  Longmans. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©Jj£  SSatlfoag  QLljxomtk 

Of  Saturday,  April  11,  contains  articles  on 

MEETING  OF  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES  —  NEW 
SCHEMES  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT  AND  ALARM  OF 
THE  MONIED  INTERESTS— RAILWAY  DISSOLUTION 
BILL— ATMOSPHERIC  MODE  OF  TRACTION— OPPO- 
NENTS OF  THE  LONDON  AND  OXFORD— RELATIVE 
SPEEDS  OF  THE  GAUGES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS— Eastern  Counties,  Special  Meet- 
ing— Chester  aud  Holyhead — Manchester  and  Birmingham — 
Lynn  and  Ely — Ely  and  Huntingdon — Clarence — Great  Lein- 
ster  and  Muuster — Aridresieux  aud  Roanne — Mulhouse  and 
Tbann— Dutch  Rhenish— nun gary. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS— Tenth  Report  from  the  Classification 
Committee — Chester  and  Holyhead;  Directors'  Report  — 
Clarence  ditto— Newcastle  and  Carlisle ;  Statement  of  Ac- 
counts— Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS— Dunn's  Improved  Turn- 
table (with  an  engraving) — Bagg's  Hot-air  Engine. 

RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE— Mr.  Stephenson's 
proposed  Iron  Tubular  Bridge— Mr.  Hodgkinson's  Report. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE— Collection  of  Acts  for  the  Con- 
struction of  Railways  passed  in  8th  &  9th  Vict. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES— Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  — Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees—R  cstrictivc  Legislation. 

CORRESPONDENCE— Wexford,  Watcrford,  and  Valentia— 
English  Shareholders  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Progress  of  Works. 

Accidents. 

Iron  Trade  —  Meetings —  Tenders  for  Loans —  Contracts  — 
Dividends. 

Calls — Deposits  returned. 

Traffic  Table. 

Share  Lists. 

Foreign  Ditto — Money  Market — Paris  Letter,  and  latest  Prices. 

Miscellanea. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsveudor. 


History   of  the    ISth    Century 

untiloverthrow  of  the  French 

Empire,      translated      from 

Schlosser,  bv  D.  Davison. 
The  Step-Mother,   by  G.  P.  R. 

James,  Esq. 

WiTii  Shorter  Notices  of— 


Elements  of  the  Cycles  ot 
Winds,  Weather,  and  Prices 
of  Corn,  by  Mr.  G.  Mackenzie. 

Algeria  and  Tunis,  by  Cant. 
J.  C.  Kennedy. 


Thirty-six  Nonconformist  Son- 
nets. 

Alcestis  and  Hippolytus  o< 
Euripides,  translated  from 
Dindorf. 

Selections  from  the  Remains  ot 
Theociitus,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
chus,  by  F.  H.  Ringwood. 

New  Periodicals. 


Gospel  Scenes. 

Italy  in  the  15th  Century. 

Hyppolytus  of  Euripides,  with 
Notes, translated  from  Monk, 
&c,  by  Yonge 

Hecuba,  Medea,  t&c,  trans- 
lated from  Dindorf. 

Mysteries  of  Paris,  illustrated 
by  C.  Heath. 

Alice  Ray,  by  Mrs.  S.  C,  Hall. 

Original  Paper, — Remarks  on  the  Literary  and  Learned 
Societies. 

Our  iWeelfc3y  Gossip.  —  Statement  of  the  Keeper  ot 
Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum— Ventilation  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament— New  Protestant  Chapel  at 
Alexandria— Death  of  Prince  Geo.  Ypsilanti— Marquis  of 
Northampton's  Soiree:— Destruction  by  Fire  of  Stevenson's 
Printing  Establishment,  Edinburgh— Commission  to  M. 
Bottce  de  Toulmon— M.  de  Castlenau's  Exploring  Expe- 
dition. 

Societies Royal  :  '(Professor  Maunoir  on  Muscularity  of 

the  Iris)— Botanical— Entomological:  (Mr.  Hope  on  Bu- 
prestidffi  from  Australia)— Royal  Institution  :  (Professor 
Ansted    on    Ventilation    and    Working   of  Coal   Mines)  — 

ARCn.T-OLOGTCAL      INSTITUTE— INSTITUTE     OF     FlNE   ARTS  : 

(Mr.  F.  Howard  on  Criticism  in  Art). 

E*2ne  Arts— Remarks  on  Paris  Exhibition— Exhibition  of 
Society  of  British  Artists. 

Fine  Art  Gossip — ^Art  Union  Bill— British  Museum  An- 
tiquities— Art  Exhibitions— Artists'  Benevolent  Institution 
— Restoration  of  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens— French 
Art  Gossip— Stockholm  Royal  Academy— Russian  Artists' 
Copyright. 

Sffiuslc  and  tne  Z&raraa— Dr.  Mendelssohn's  2nd  Trio  for 
Piano-forte. 

Musical  and  Kraaaatie  Gossip Mr.   Forrest   and 

Mr.  Macrcady — Theatrical  Funds — Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind. 

ESiseellanea.— Paris   Academy  Sciences— St.  Cross    Hos- 
pital—Rev. H.  Coddington— Count  Cassini— Singular  Me- 
teorological Phenomenon— American  Gold  Mines. 
Order  Tae  Atnenseusia  of  any  Bookseller. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  iu  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  Au  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brashes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,   Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution.—  Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  somc"houses. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*-*  announces  that  he  has  »  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  aud 
E  ARTEENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  io±-  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

TO  THE  N03ILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
J  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
-Lj  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  4G,  King  WUliam-st.,  London  Bridge. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 
J^"  EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
-Ljl  for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs — in  difficulty 
of  Breathing — iu  redundancy  of  Phlegm — in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  ; 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l$d.,  aud  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd., 
and  10s.  Gd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c,  No.  70, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietrichsen  and  Hannay,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street :  Blake,  Sandford,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  aR  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,^  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


Printed  by  William  Br/dbory.  t f  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoka  Newiogton.aod 
Frederick  Mdllhit  Evaks,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Hewing  on.  both 
in  the  county  ot  Middlesex,  Printer*,  as  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  In 
the  Precinct  of  Whit- friars,  in  the  Ci'.y  of  London:  and  published  by  ih*m 
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BROCCOLI  SUITABLE  FOR  SOWING  THIS  MONTH. 

T\7"ARNEIl  and  WAUNKR,  Skedsmen,  2S  Cornhill, 

V  »     opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  beg  leave  to  offer 

the  following  choice  Broccoli,  which  will  come  in  succession  as 

numbered  below 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 
<pARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
V7"  —SECOND  APPLICATION.— The  favour  of  your  Vote 
and  Intekest  is  earnestly  solicited  in  behalf  of  ANN  PRATT, 
aged  63  years.  She  has  been  live  years  a  Widow,  without  the 
means  of  support.  Her  husband,  the  late  Henry  Pratt,  was 
regularly  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  Gardening,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  Horticultural  world.  He  lived  as  Head 
Gardener  with  Sir  G.  Duekett,  Bart.  ;  then  with  W.  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery;  aud,  finally,  1*  years  with  the  late 
"W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  whose  service  he 
died.  He  was  a  Subscriber  to  your  Institution  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  following  Members 
of  your  Institution,  who  will  kindly  receive  proxies  :— Mr. 
Richard  Atlee,  Clapham-road ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen, 
Leadenhall-street,  London ;  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Clapton ;  Mr. 
George  Mills,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Ealing  ;  Messrs.  Noble,  Fleet- 
street  ;  Charles  Palmer,  Esq.,  Shacklewell ;  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt;  Mr.  Seward  Snow,  West  Park,  Beds. 


per  packet — s.  d. 

1.  Medcalf's  Pink  Cape  .     0    G 

2.  Hale's  Hardy 0    G 

3.  Wellcove 0    0 

4.  Warner's  Superb  (fine)   0     6 
Cheltenham 0     6 


per  packet— 5. 
Also,  Elletson's   Superb 
April  White  Broccoli 
(New)  5 

And    Warner's    Incom- 
parable Early  Cabbage    0 


TTOYLES'  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS.-Augusta, 
.G'l^y  Maid,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  Alice.     W.  Milleii  has  still  a  few  complete  sets  of  these 
beautiful  Seedlings.     Cash  price,  3i.  the  set.     The  Plants  are 
strong  in  48-size  pots. 
N.H.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  New  Plants  can  be  had. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


N.B.   The  above  have  been  carefully  saved  from  the  finest 

Stocks. 


CARTER'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
T  CARTER.  Sgkdsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
"  •  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  inform  his  customers  and 
the  Public  in  general  that  a  new  edition  of  his  Catalogue,  con- 
taining 300  additional  species,  and  comprising  a  first-rate  col- 
lection of  Ericas,  Proteas,  and  other  Cape  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c, 
is  now  ready.  He  will  forward  it  gratis  and  prepaid  on  appli- 
cation by  letter  or  otherwise. 

"\*  A  splendid  collection  of  extra  fine  new  Eoiible  Anemones, 
nearly  as  large  as  Pcconies,  warranted  to  succeed  if  planted  at  this 
season;  210  varieties,  M.  ;  100  do.,  11.  10s.  ;  00  do.,  15s.;  25  do., 
7s.  6d.~ April  25, 


PETUNIA,  CINERARIA,  AND  ANAGALLIS 
SEEDS. — Packets  of  the  above  choice  selected  Seeds, 
saved  from  the  very  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  at  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. — Applications,  including  Post-office  orders  or  Stamps, 
will  be  immediately  executed. 

Direct  Mien.  Biiewek,  Nurseryman,  London-road, Cambridge. 
,  N.B. —Strong  plants  of  that  splendid'  deep    blue  AnagAllis 

Brewerii,  9s.  per  dozen. 

PINE  PLANTS, 
rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  about  80  PINE  PLANTS, 
-*-  Succession  and  Fruiters  ;  consisting  of  Providence,  Ja- 
maicas,  Montseraits,  Envilles,  Globes,  Queens,  and  St.  Yin- 
cents,  free  from  insects, — Address  to  T.  A.  P.,  Post-office, 
Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  —  A  large  quantity  of  fine 
Battersea,  Imperial,  and  York  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  war- 
ranted genuine  and  not  to  run,  at  3s.  id.  per  1000.  Also  a  few 
thousands  of  fine  Drumheads,  or  Cattle  Cabbage. 

May  be  had  on  application  to  William  Yoong,  Milford  Nur- 
sery, near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


R  COOPER,  Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  begs  to  say 
•  that  bis  CATALOGUE  of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS, 
VERBENAS,;IIERBACEOUS,  and  other  Plants,  is  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  by  post  on  application.  Also,  a  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Seeds.  
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VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

PANSY— "  BLOOD  ROYAL"  (Rendle).  —  The 
ground  colour  light  straw  ;  the  upper  petals  of  a  very 
dark  rich  velvety  plum-colour  ;  the  other  petals  very  deeply 
and  regularly  laced  with  the  same  colour;  the  eye  perfect  and 
shape  circular  ;  texture  very  firm  and  thick,  causing  the  flower 
to  lay  flat  and  smooth.  This  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and  is  the 
very  best  of  its  class.  It  is 'well  known  by  many  florists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  orders  have  been  given  for 
nearly  all  the  stock;  a  few  more  plants  remain,,  which  are 
offered  at  10s.  6d.  each.  Blooms  have  been  repeatedly  seen  by 
J.  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Camberwell,  (the  well-known  amateur 
Pansy  grower)  and  considered  by  him  to  be  a  first-rate  variety. 
PETUNIA—  "MARGINATA  SUPERBA"  (Rendle).— 
Ground  colour  while,  strongly  margined  with  deep  rosy  pur- 
ple  ;  of  good  substance  and  excellent  form  ;  the  eye  dark,  and 
free  from  veins.  This  is  a  roost  valuable  and  unique  variety, 
superior  to  any  other  sort  at  present  known.  Price  5s.  each, 
one  over  in  every  three  to  the  trade. 

VERoENA—  "QUEEN  OF  BEAUTIES"  (Rendle).— 
Ground  colour,  beautiful  rose  ;  the  eye  surrounded  with  a  wide 
band  of  deep  rosy  purple  ;  corolla  large  and  flat,  segments  very 
large,  leaving  no  indenture  between  them.  A  very  profuse 
bloomer,  excellent  habit,  and  very  distinct  from  any  in  cultiva- 
tion.    Price  5s.  each,  one  over  in  every  three  to  the  trade. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above  can  be  obtained  of  William  E. 
Rendle  &  Co.,  Plymouth. 

Plants  of  the  above  will  be  supplied  on  and  after  the  4th  day 

of  May  next.— Plymouth,  April  21,  1846. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM  ROAD, 

CHELSEA. 
TESTiVIACOTT    and    CO.    beg    to    inform     their 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  they  can  offer  strong  plants 
of  the  following,  in  good  varieties  for  bedding  out,  and  which 
are  now  ready  for  deliver,- : — 
s.  d. 

Fuchsias p.  doz.    6    0 

Verbenas ,,        4     0 

Ditto p.  100    20     0 

Petunias  . . . . : ..  .p.  doz.    4    0 

Ditto .p.  100    20     0 

Hsliotr opiums  .  .p.  doz.  5  0 
Salvia  patens. ...  ,,  GO 
Pelargoniums ....       ,,         9    0 

Ditto,  extra „       13     0 

April  25,  1846. 


WILLIAM  BASS  and  S.  BROWN  continue  to  sup- 
ply their  SELECT    and   CHOICE    FLOWER    SEEDS, 
with  full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  colours,  &c. 
100  varieties   choice   Annuals,   including  the  most 

approved  new  

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto 

20  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  filling  beds  on  lawns 

12  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        . .      5 

20  vars.  best  greenhouse  Annuals 7 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse  Perennials       . .         . .     10 
20  vars.   choice    hardy   Biennials  and   Perennials      5 
The  abo,ve  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed. 
Remittances  in  franks  or  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Their  Select  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Superb  GERA- 
NIUMS, FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c.  Ac,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.— 
April  25. 


7    6 

5    0 

.6 

G 

0 


Scarlet  ditto  ...  .p.  doz.     6 

Ditto,  extra ,,         9 

General  Tom  Thumb,each  1 


Dahlias p,  doz. 

Ditto,  extra ,, 

Tropaaolum  canariense, 

each 

Cobcea  scaudens  ...eaeh 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  FUCHSIAS.— Strong  esta- 
blished plants,  12s.  per  dozen,  consisting  of  the  following 
beautiful  varieties  :— Serratifolia,  Cassandra,  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
Salter's  Sylph,  Oberon,  Queen  of  the  West,  Rosabella,  Princess 
Alice,  Mayii  grandiflora,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Foigh-a-Bal- 
lagh„Hero,  Hamlet,  Imperialis,  Junius,  Epps's  Fair  Rosamond, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Nymph,  Queen  of  the  Beauties,  Attrac- 
tion, Exoniensis,  Prima  Donna,  Paragon,  Robusta,  Snowball, 
Unique,  Victory,  Vurburgh,  Vesta,  Kentish  Bride,  &c.  The 
above  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  London  car- 
riage free.  All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  to  be 
ac  ompanied  with  a  remittance. 

W.  J.  Epps,  Bower  Nursery ,  Maidstone. 


NEW     SEEDLING     VERBENA,      FUCHSIA,      PETUNIAS, 
AND   ANTIRRHINUM. 

WM.   IVERY,  Nurseryman  &  Florist,  Peckham, 
near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public 
that  he  purposes  sending  out  after  the  21st  inst.,  the  under- 
mentioned, which  he  can  with  confidence  recommend  : — 
VERBENA  "WONDER  OF    SCARLETS:    colour  of  Boule  dc 
Feu,  and  atrosanguinea  habit — See  Chronicle  of  September 
20,  1845  :  "  W.  I. — The  Seedling  you  have  named  "Wonder 
of  Scarlets  is  a  very  fine  variety  ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
large,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  form  a  fi«te  head  of  blooms." 
7s.  6d.  each.     No  discount  unless  two  are  taken. 
FUCHSIA    TRAFALGAR:    tube  red,    sepals   green,    corolla 
dark  purple,   and  very  large,  showing  it  much  below  the 
sepals  ;  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety,     7s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  PAINTED  LADY:  white  ground,  margined  pink, 

with  beautiful  pencilled  eye.     5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  UNIQUE  :  lilac  ground,  beautifully  pencilled  and 
black  eye  ;  fine  round  flower  and  substance.     3s   Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  VANGUARD  :  rosy  purple,  with  large  black  eye. 

3s.  Gd.  each. 
PETUNIA  METEOR:  rosy  red  or  purple  ground,  very  dark 

eye  and  round  flower.     5s.  each. 
PETUNIA  PET  SUPERB  :  light  red  ground,  margined  with 
purple,  and  beautiful  dark  eye;  good  shape.     Awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  at  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  5s.  each. 
ANTIRRHINUM  PICTA  IVERY  ANA.     3s.  Gd. 
„  ROSEA  ALBA.     3s.  Gd. 

KING  OF  THE  WHITES.    Is.  Gd. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  which  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition, 
for  6s.  ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct  varieties,  aU  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  last  season,  for  12s. ;  12  distinct  Verbenas,  for 
3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new,  good  varieties,  for  6s.;  12  choice  Petunias, 
for  Gs. ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  good 
kinds,  for  12s.  ;  12  fine  Anagallis,  for  3s.  Gd. ;  12  fine  Salvias, 
for  4s. ;  12  Heliotropiums,  for  4s,  ;  12  choice  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
for  Gs. ;  12  extra  new,  very  distinct  varieties,  for  12s.  ;  12  choice 
Antirrhinums,  for  6s. ;  12  choice  new  kinds,  for  12s.  ;  12  fine 
show  Pansies,  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good,  for  12s. ;  choice  Seeds, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  varieties  :  Verbena, 
3s.  6d.  per  paper ;  Antirrhinums,  2s.  6d.  per  paper  ;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  show  flowers,  3s.  Gd.  per  paper ;  German  Aster, 
extra  fine,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper. 

Also  will  be  ready  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias,  for  Gs.  ; 
12  superior,  for  12s. ;  12  extra  good,  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s. ;  12  choice  fancy,  or  variegated  varieties,  for  Gs. 

Any  of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded 
post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues 
of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on  pre-paid  application. 

April  25,  1846. 


KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY. 
•y       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
-L  •    LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  with  prices,  for  184G,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  April  25. 

XT  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
A1,  moved  from  Walworth),  By  Appointment  Florist  to 
Hee  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony,  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  AURT 
CULAS,  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  bv  post  on  application. 

He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
*_,*  Foreign  orders  executed. 

THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS 
VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post 
free,  the  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  including 

Serratifulia,  (if  required)  at  2I5.  per  doz. 

Very  fine  first-rate  Show  Varieties        . .        . .     12s. 

Fine  ditto        . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  <}5 

NEW  AND  SUPEKB  WHITE  FUCHSIA* 
"SANSPARE1L,"  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the'  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"An  elegant  flower,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with  purple  crimson 
corolla." — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  20th,  lSio. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  s-epals  white, 
and  resembles  'Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and* 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species, "—Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct  1,  1845. 
Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  will  be  ready  for  sending  out 
with  the  above  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  the  set  is 
taken,  will  be  charged  II.  lis.  Gd. 

^SELECT,,  SKEDLLNG  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 

Exquisite,  5s.  ;  Grandissima,  5s.  ;  Helena,  ~Ss.  Gd.  ;  Celeste. 
3s.  Gd. ;  Aurora,  3s.  Gd. ;  Auberou,  3s.  Gd.  For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.  They  will  be 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  the  first  week 
iu  May,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties Gs.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s. 

PANSIES,  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

„           Extra   ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers      18s. 

PETUNIAS 9S. 

CINERARIAS,  ditto    12s.  to  18s.  ,, 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s,,  12s., 
and  ISs.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  sorts  byname,  per  post  free, 
9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 

Those  favouring  Y,  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  making  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CALCEOLARIAS  for  bedding  out    6s.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS  ditto,    Gs.,  9s..  and  12s. 

For  Particulars  of  ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  and  other 
Coniferre,  see  their  Advertisement  of  last  week. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  25. 


ROSES,  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS.  VERBENAS,  DAHLI-VS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CALCEOLARIAS,    CINERARIAS* 
PANSIES,  &c. 
O      WALTERS,    Florist,    Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
^J  •    "Wilts,  can  supply  the  above  on  the  following  terms,  each 
in  12  varieties,  plants  in  the  best  order  : —  Per  doz. — s.    d. 

ROSES,  perpetual  blooming,  for  bedding,  in  pots,  Bour- 
bons, China,  Tea,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual       . .   12    0 
,,         summer  blooming,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bour- 
bon, Galliea,  Provence,  &c, stout  plants,  lto2 
feet,  in  pots  . .         . .         . .         . . 

,,         forced,  fine  specimens  in  bloom  or  bud  . . 

„         extra  fine  ditto 
GERANIUMS,  12  first-rate  varieties,  full  of  buds 

„         extra,  including   Zanzummum,  Trafalgar,  Ro- 
bustum,  plants  about  1  foot  high  and  2  to  3 

feet  round 42 

FUCHSIAS,  best  old  favourites,  1  foot,  branching 

,,        best  new  of  last  year,  1  foot,  branching,  in  bud, 
including    Serratifolia,    Magnet,     Cleopatra, 
Victoria,  &c. 
DAHLIAS,  best  show  flowers,  6  to  9  inches 

,,        12  best  sent  out  last  year,    including  Gloria 

Mundi,  Beeswing,  Cleopatra,  <fcc 

VERBENAS,  best  old  favourites,  stout,  per  post 

}i        best  varieties  of  last  year,  in  pots,  about  1  foot, 

branching 

CINERARIAS,  per  post,  in  good  varieties 
,,        in  pots,  strong  bushy  plants,  in  bud 
„        Bladud,  splendid,  can  be  seen  at  6,  Leadenhall- 
street,  each 

PETUNIAS,  best  varieties  of  last  vear 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  the  approved  sorts,  per  post. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  strong  bushy  plants 

PANSIES,  show  vaiieties        

,,         extra,  strong,  in  pots  

Scarlet  Geraniums  Gs.,  Mrs.  Mayler 

Descriptive  Catalogues  on  application. 
Cai'riage  paid  on  aU  parcels  to  the  amount  of  II.  any  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  100  miles. 
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WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and   CO.,  are  enabled  to 
offer  sue  following  choice  sorts  of 
GERANIUMS,     DAHLIAS,    FUCHSIAS,    &c, 
at  very  reduced  prices. 
GERANIUMS. 
Lyne's    Seedlings    of    1S44.— The  following  set,  including 
hamper  and  package,  for  20s. 

Line's  Seedlings.— White  Perfectn  n,  Confidence,  Imogene, 
Piincess  Alice,  and  Redvvorth. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package  for  ZOs  —1st  Class;.— Hector.  (Cock),  Magj^ienne, 
Robustuni  (Foster),  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Modesty,  Sunrise.  Lord 
Ebrin^ton  (Lyne).  Horatio  Nelson,  Rainbow,  Pluto,  Othello 
(Thurtell).  Sarah  Jane,  Rosalia,  Flora,  General  Pollock,  Claude, 
Queen  of  England  (Hoyle),  Sir  R.  Peel  (Foster),  Thunderer 
(Blackford),  Hybla,  Conflagration.  Lady  Villkrs  (Fpstex), 
Constellation  (Garth  .  Beauty  of  Walthamstow  (Pamphn), 
Hebe  (Beck),  Apollo  (Lyne),  Hermoine,  Semiramis,  Cordelia 
(Sweet),  Grandis.  .•,..,».- 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  includinghamper  and 
package  for  20s.— 2d  Class.— Coronet,  Cynthia,  Hamlet,  Pene- 
lope, Peri  of  the  West,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgccumbe,  Consort, 
Princess  Royal.  Circassian  (Lyne),  Guide,  Fascination  (Miller), 
Jersey  Maid  (Blackford),  Symmetry,  Pulchellum,  Dido,  Fa- 
vourite, Vulcan,  Flash,  Camilla  (Foster),  Oberon  (Hodges), 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  Rising  Sun.  Prince  Albert  (Gaines),  Gipsey, 
Wonder  of  the  West,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Thurtell),  Portia,  Jupiter, 
Witch  (Garth).  Count  D'Orsay,  Aurora,  Enchantress,  Van 
Amburgh  iWilsonj,  Fanuy,  Cornish  Gem  (Rendle),  Lady  C. 
Shepperd  (Bennett),  Fair  Maid  of  Devon  (Topping),  Jupiter, 
Elizabeth,  King  John,  Amethyst,  Sultan,  Grand  Monarch. 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  President,  Ivauhee,  Clara,  Mabel,  Glory 
of  the  West  (Bassett). 

DAHLIAS. 
Selection  of  12  from"  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15a. — 1st  Class. — Essex  Ciiampion,  Beeswing, 
Alice  Hawthorn  (Drummond),  Victory  of  Sussex,  Raphael,  Or- 
lando (Brown),  Essex  Bride  (Turvill),  Marchioness  of  Ormonde, 
Cleopatra,  Emperor  of  Whites,  Dazzle  (Keynes),  Preceptor 
(Whale),  Queen  of  the  Gipsies  (Girling),  Vanguard,  Fulwood 
Hero  (Teetn),  Victory  of  Sussex,  Northern  Beauty,  Sir  J.  S. 
Richardson  *  (Union),  Aurantia,  Beauty  of  Sussex  (Mitchell), 
Essex  Triumph,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Standard  of  Perfection. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  12s.— 2d  Class— Consolation,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Matilda,  Perpetual  Grand.  Nonpareil,  Bermondsey  Bee,  Tas- 
flfeft's  White,  Yellow  Climax,  Honourable  Miss  Abbott,  Sure 
Enough,  Swindon  Rival,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Nutwitb,  Lady 
Antrobus,  Eximia,  Favourite,  Mrs.  J.  Richardson,  Hero  of 
Stouehenge.  Confidence,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Vivid,  Great  Western,  Antagonist,  Admiral  Stopf  >rd, 
Virgil,  Tournament  (Union),  Princess  Royal  (Hudson),  Prince 
of  Wales,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Bridesmaid,  Bloomsbury  (Lee), 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Glory  of  Plvmouth. 

DAHLIAS— (Fancy  Varieties). 
Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  includinghamper  and 
package,  for  15s. — Matilda,  Lady  Loraine,  Noir  et  Blanc,  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  Beauty  of  England,  Fairy  Queen,  Madame  de 
Montague,  Silvio,  Village  Maid,  Compte  de  Paris,  Harlequin, 
Madame  Sehwaffei;ne!d,  Madame  Chauviere,  Illuminator, 
Madame  Miellez,  Oaklev  Surprise,  Charles  12th. 
FUCHSIAS. 
Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15s. — 1st  Class. — Serratifolia,  Pearl,  Rosabella, 
Majestica  superba,  Conductor,  Hope,  Vubergii,  Sir  W.  Mag- 
nay,  SirH.  Pottinger,  Duke  of  York,  Foigh-a-ballagh,  Princess 
Alice,.  Formosissima,  Picta,  Othello,  Delicatissima,  Pillar  of 
Beauty,  Recurva,  Lord  Aehley,  Eminent,  Cleopatra,  Magnet 
(Smith),  Sidmouthii,  Erecta  elegans  (Kendal),  Nymph,  Queen 
of  Beauties. 

Selection  of  20  from  thefollowing  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  9s. — 2d  Class.— Goldfinch  (Harrison),  Cordifolium 
hybridum,  Delicata  (Rendle),  Duke  of  Wellington,  Florence, 
Magnet,  Queen  (Pawley),  Prince  of  Wales,  Eppsii,  Kentish 
Hero  (Epps)  Lindieyana,  Vesta,  Reflexa,  Neptune,  Modesta, 
Hector,  Gigantea,  Expansa,  Decora,  Coccinea  VeVa,  Coronet, 
Albion  (Smith),  Uttoxeter  Beauty,  Rickardir  Grandiflora 
(Riekard),  Lowreyii,  Laneii,  Exoniensis  (Pince),  Paragon,  Ro- 
bustum,  Eclipse,  Britannia,  Noblissima,  Ballooni  (Snii,  h), 
Transparens  (Youell). 

PETUNIAS. 
Selection  of  12  from  thefollowing  List,  including  package,  for 
is. — Queen  of  May,  Beaute  de  Jour,  Beaute  parfait,  Ccerulea 
Striata,  Louis  Gullino,  Striata  delicatissima,  Attraction,  For- 
get-me-not, Perfection,  Membranacea,  Portrait,  Sanspareil, 
Delineata  (Morgan),  Pet  (Ivery),  King,  Ovid,  Magna  Charta, 
Reliance,  Splendida,  Celestial,  Punctata. 
VERBENAS. 
Selection  of  20  sorts  from  the  following  List,  including  ham- 
per and  package,  for  9s. — Fair  Rosamond,  Favourite,  Louis 
Philippe,  Boule  de  Feu,  Garland,  Mulberry,  Hudibras,  Ex- 
celsa,  Bloomfield  Beauty,  Poultii,  Emma,  Fortune-teller, 
Atrosanguinea,  The  Giant,  Vesta,  Lilac  Perfection,  En- 
chantress, Lovely  Rambler,  Striata  coccinea,  Formosa,  Prince 
of  Wales  (Knight),  Prince  of  Wales  (blue),  Melindres  lalifolia, 
Teucroides,  Queen,  Odoratissima,  Blue  Queen,  Ccerulescens, 
Gladiator,  Vesta. 

PANSIES. 
Selection  of  20  from  thefollowing  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  7s. — Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Prince  of  Wales  (Maule), 
Maid  of  Saragossa,  Azure,  Maid  of  Judah,  Virgin  Queen  (Bry- 
ant), Zelia,  Black  Prince  (Parsons),  Queen  of  Whites  (May), 
Surprise,  Beauty  of  Leina  Vale,  Alice  Maud,  Fair  Maid, 
Phcebe  (Thomson),  Prince  of  Wales  (Silverlock),  Bridegroom 
(Major),  Mulberry  superb,  Regulator,  Success,  Launcelot,  Dark 
Seedling  (Haylt),"  Attila.  Orlando. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 
The  following  s-t,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  5s. — 
Maeulata,    Atro-striata,    Luteum,    Brightii,    Fowellii,    Album, 
Picta,  Double  White. 

LOBELIAS. 
Six  of  thefollowing  sorts,  includinghamper  and  package,  for 
4.\ — Erinus  grandiflora,  Erinus   compacta  alba,  Resplendens, 
Queen  Victoria,  Grandis,  Salterii,  Millerii,  Bathonia. 
AZALEA  INDICA. 
Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  25s. — 1st  Class. — Optima,  Exquisite,  Broughtonii, 
Refulgens,  Prarstantissima,  Rosea  punctata,  Minerva,  Barbata, 
"  Prince  Albert,    Alba    superba,    Alba    striata,    Candidissima 
maxima,  Grandiflora  maeulata,  Purpurea  plena,  Rubra-plena, 
Gladstanesii,    Excelsa,    Smithii   magniflora,   Rosea  elegans, 
Coccinea  superba,  Addisonii,  Alba  triflora. 

Selection  of  eight  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  Gs. — 2d  C^ass.  —  Variegata,  Gladstanesii, 
Lateritia,  Danielsiaua,  Rawsonii,  Smithii,  Smithii  coccinea, 
Rosea,  Rosea  semi-duplex,  Woodsii,  Standishii,  semi-duplex, 
Splendens,  Specie  sissirna 

GLOXINIAS. 
Selection  of  si::  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
i;age,  ior  5s. — Cerina,  Rosea  alba,  Insignis  magniflora, 
Press]  ey  an  a,     Rubra,     Maxima,      Caulescens,      Macrophylla 
variegata. 

CACTUS. 
Selection  of  six   from   the  foUowing  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  10k. — Gardnerii,   Truncatus,  Truncatus  vio- 
laceus,    Majestica,  Formosis&imus,   Splendidum,   Coccineum, 
Egertonii. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 
Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15s. — Bouvardia  flava,  Achimenes  picta,  A.  longi- 
tiora,    A.  rosea,    A.  hirsuta,    A.    pedunculata,    Getnera   Ge- 


roldiana,  G.  Cooperii,  G.  zebrina,  G.  tubiflora,  G.  elongata, 
Solanum  pseudo-capsicum,  Rondeletia  specjosa,  Chasnostoma 
polyanthe.Stylidiunifaseieularis,  Begonia  coccinea,  B,  insignis, 

B.  fioribunda,  Ardisia  erenulata,  Ixora  coccinea,  Pentas 
earnea,  Gardenia  radicans,  G.  florida,  G.  sp.  nova,  Ficus 
elastica  (Indiain-rubber  tree),  Burchellia  c.ipensis,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Brugmansia  sp.  nova,  B.  arborea  plena,  Juanulloa 
parasitica,  Euphorbia  splendens,  E.  fulgens,  Pleruma  Ben- 
thamiana.  Centradenia  rosea,  Siphocampylus  betulasfolia, 
Ciivea  nobilis,  Vinea  oculata  rosea,  Russellia  juncea,  Bruns- 
fL-Isia  Americana,  iEschynanthns  graudiflorus,  M.  Roxburg'hii, 
A\i.  ramosissimus,  Eraniliemum  pulchellum,  Lantana;  crocea, 
Columnea  Schiediana,  C.  splendens,  Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis, 
H.  Cameron  i,  Pimelea  spectabilis  (grafted),  P.  hispida,  P. 
decussata,   Hovea  Celsi,    Chorozema  varium,  C.  varium  nana, 

C.  varium  rotundifolium,  ATeronica  speciosa,  Grevillea  rosma- 
rinifoha,  G.  flava,  Eutaxia  Baxterii,  E.  myrtifolia,  Diosma 
capitata,  D.  ciliosa,  D.  ericoides,Corra?abicolor,  C.  Cavendisliii, 
Philica  ericoides,  Kalosanthes  miniata,  Genista  Atleeana,  G. 
odoratissima,  Amphicome  arguta,  Aloysiacitradora,  Araucaria 
imbricata. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLIMBERS. 
Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  8s. — Cubcea  scandens,  Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Loasa  aurantiaca,  Lophospermumerubescens,  Kennedyaovata, 
K.  coccinea,  K.  monophylla,  Batatas  bonariensis,  Bridgesia 
spicata,  Bignonia  picta,  B.  capensis,  Passiflora  racemosa,  P. 
Loudonia,  P.  Buonapartea,  P.  Sullivanii,  P.  Neelii,  P.  ea?ru- 
'lea,  P.  carulea-racemosa,  Ceropegia  elegans,  C.  stapelffiformis, 
Ipomcea  Learii,  I.  Sellowii,  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  Tropaso- 
lum  Lobbianum,  T.  tricolor,  T.  brachyseras,  Thunbergia 
chrysops,  T.  aurantiaca  superba,  T.  alata,  T.  alata  alba, 
Ailamanda  cathartica,  Convolvulus  petanthus,  Corobretum 
coccineum,  Manettia  glabra,  M.  bicolor,  Maurandya  Barclay- 
ana,  Troj  a?olum  canariensis. 


PLANTS  FOR  tEDDING  OUT. 
Anagallis  earnea  grandiflora,  Bouvardia  triphylla,  B.  splen- 
dens, Salvia  fulgens,  S  patens,  S.  chamasdrifolia  coccinea, 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  Chasnostoma  polyanthe  (new),  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  tricolorum,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias  of  sorts, 
Verbenas  of  sorts,  Pelargoniums — Tom  Thumb,  Fire  Ball, 
King — Heliotropes,  Fuchsia  corymbifiora,  F.  fulgens. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

50  packets  of  choicest  Flower  Seeds  (free  by  post). for  12s. 

30  ditto  ditto  8s. 

20  ditto  ditto  6s. 

N.B. — All  Post-office  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  William 

Edgccumbe  Rendle,  Plymouth. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  plants  which  you  sent,  were 
received  here  yesterday  in  excellent  condition,  having  been 
packed  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  them." — S.  S.  Cunningham,  Capriwgton  Castle,  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1845.  (Distant  upwards  of  500  miles  from 
Plymouth). 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  the  plants  arrived  safe,  and  in  such  good 
condition  that  no  person  would  have  supposed  they  had  ever 
been  removed  from  your  greenhouse,  although  they  travelled 
such  a  distance  ;  indeed,  they  astonished  every  one  who  saw  them, 
they  were  so  healthy,  so  well  packed,  and,  I  must  add,  for  the 
good  descriptions,  so  very  reasonably  priced." — William  Bevan, 
Esq.,  C'amass  Bruff,  County  of  Limerick,  Ajyril  14,  1816.  (Up- 
wards of  350  miles  from  Plymouth.) 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  pooling. — All 
plants  forwarded  to  long  distances  are  packed  in  Fir 
Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

V"  Early  orders  are  desired,  as  there  will  be  a  limited 
quantity  only  of  many  of  the  sorts. 

ORDERS  WILL  BE  EXECUTED  IN   STRICT  ROTATION. 
Circulars,    containing   Lists   of  Flower  Seeds,    Forest    and 
Fruit  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  and  Chrysanthemums,  can  he  had 
on  application. 

***  All  orders  above  3/.  will  be  delivered  (free  of 
carriage),  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeler,  Barnstaple,  or 
Falmouth;  or,  above  6/.,  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  or  Cork, 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  correspondents, 
or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week,  to  London,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 
12  fine  young  Plants  of  this  valuable  Tree,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  20s. 

Those  who  reside  at  long  distances,  and  wish  to  have  their 
plants  forwarded  by  post,  can  be  accommodated  ;  and  we  have 
arranged  to  send  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Pansies,  and  Antirrhinums,  packed  in  stout  tin  cases,  free 
by  post. 

£gP  ALL  THE  PLANTS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS 
CATALOGUE  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 


We  have  to  return  our  best  thanks  to  our  numerous  cus- 
tomers for  the  liberal  orders  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
during  the  past  season,  and  have  now  to  solicit  a  continuance 
of  their  patronage,  assuring  them  that  we  shall  always  supply 
the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices. 

Our  chief  object  will  be  to  give  satisfaction  ;  and  if  from  any 
circumstanee  an  irregularity  should  at  any  time  occur,  we  shall 
always  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  the  most  ample  amends.  We 
have  always  endeavoured  to  be  liberal  in  our  dealings,  and 
trust  our  friends  will  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  our  not 
continuing  to  be  so.  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO. 

Office,  Union  Road,  Plymouth,  April  25. 


TEN  SPLENDID  NEW  HALF-SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

JOHN  BELL,  in  offering  the  undernamed  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS, begs  to  assure  purchasers  they  are  equal  to 
any  coming  out  this  season,  and  will  fully  answer  the  descrip- 
tionjnven  ^— 

Large  dark  yellow,  with  large  scarlet  blotch, 


ATTRACTION- 

well  defined. 
DEFIANCE — Large  cream  ground,  with  crimson  blotch. 
EXCELSA — Large  white  ground,  with  crimson  blotch. 
PRINCEPS— Large  cream  ground,  with  dark  maroon  blotch. 
CONDUCTOR— Large  yellow  buff  ground,  with  crimson  blotch. 
CONSPICUA— Bright  yellow  ground,  with  large  brown  spots 

or  stripes. 
ECLIPSE— Dark  crimson  ground,  beautifully  spotted    with 

white. 
NYMPn— Yellow    ground,    beautifully    spotted    with   bright 

crimson. 
EMPRESS— White  ground,  with  purple  spots,  beautiful. 
CRIMSON    PERFECTION  —  Crimson    ground,    beautifully 

spotted  with  black. 
Fine  blooming  Plants,    in  3C-size  pots,  5s.   each  ;    or  the 
ten  for  21.  2s. 

The  last  four  named  were  exhibited  last  season  at  the 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Horticultural  Show  by  the  raiser,  and 
gained  the  first  seedling  prize,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
judges  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  exhibited, 

Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale,  near  Norwich. 


FOSBURG  NURSERY,  READING. 

J  J.  BEST,  of  the  above  Nursery,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  admirers  of  CALCEOLARIAS,  that  he  has  still  a  few 
plants  left,  in  48-sized  pots,  of  his  much-admired  CALCEO- 
LARIA LEOPARDII;  this  was  awarded  a  prize  at  the  Chis- 
wick  July  Show,  1845.  Iu  colour  it  exactly  resembles  the 
Leopard's  skin.     Per  plant,  5s. 

J.  B.  also  begs  to  state,  that  he  is  now  sending  out  VER- 
BENAS, »fcc.,  in  6-sized  pots,  strong  plants,  at  the  following 
prices : — 


Per  doz. — s.   d. 

Per  doz. — s. 

d. 

Verbenas,    fine  sorts,    in 

Lobelia  pvraraidalis,  and 

pots 6     0 

multirlora       . .         . .  9 

0 

Do.  per  post      . .         ..30 

Do.  fulgens,  and  others  6 

0 

Gii ling's    Petunias,    and 

Choice  Fuchsias,  in  pots  .  G 

0 

others              . .         ..GO 

Do.  per  post       .  .          . .   3 

0 

Do.  per  post      . .         ..30 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  from 

Anagallis    ccerulea,    fine 

4s.  to  6 

0 

blue 6     0 

Alona  ccelestis,  from 

Do.  per  post      . .         ..30 

12s.  to  18 

u 

Calceolarias  for  bedding, 

With  Heliotropes,  <t  e.4s.to  6 

0 

strong              . .         ..60 

Also  the  following 

-  CREEPERS  :— 

Cobcea  scandens 

. .    from  6d.  to  9d.  each. 

Eccremocarpus,  strong 

. .     dd.  to  Is.      „ 

Lophospermums,  do. 

Mauraudyas          do. 

. .     9d.  to  Is.      ,, 

With  fine  large  named  flowering 

plants  of.Cinerarias  9s.  per  doz. 

Package  included  in  the  aboi. 

e  prices,  and  sent  free  in  line 

of 

Great  Western  Railway. — April 

25. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  and  CO.  are  now  suppling  their 
Mixtures  for  laying  down  to  permanent  Grass,  at  32s.  per 
acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  This  being 
an  important  branch  of  their  business,  having  within  the  last 
few  years  supplied  them  for  several  thousand  acres,  with  the 
most  favourable  results,  they  have  been  induced  to  lower  the 
price  to  32s.  to  meet  the  means  of  the  plain  farmer.  G.  G.  and 
Co.,  therefore,  confidently  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  converting  land  into  a  quick  and  durable  mea- 
dow or  pasture  of  the  best  quality,  both  for  hay  and  succession 
of  feeding;  full  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will 
accompany  the  Seeds.  Mixed  sort^,  for  improving  old  Grass- 
land, Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts,  for  forming  Lawns,  &c,  Is.  id. 
per  lb. ;  large  white  Belgian  Carrot  Seed,  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  Italian 
Rye-Grass,  true  kind,  8s.  6d.  per  bushel.  A  general  priced 
Catalogue  of  Turnips,  and  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  forwarded 
on  application. — Address  to  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen, 
&c.  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 
"WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCK- 
FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SOjy  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
ing the  following  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding,   at  the 
prices  named  when  the  selection  is  left  to  themselves  : — 
FUCHSIAS. 

6s.  Od.  I  12  superb  new  vars. 
9     0      j      for  exhibition 
12     0      I  50  fine  do.  _ 
|  50  superb  do. 
VERBENAS. 

5s.  Od.  1      25  extra  fine  vars 
9    0  25  superb  new  do 

12     0      | 
PETUNIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  GO 

12  superb  do.  9    0 

Young  plants  of  the  above  can  be  sent  securely  packed  in 
tin  cases  by  post,  if  required. 

CINERARIAS. 

Strong  plants  coming  into  bloom. 

12  fine  varieties      . .    6s.  Od.  I  3&  extra  fine  varieties    15s.  0d. 

12  superior  do.        ..120        25  superb  do 25    0 

12  superb  new  do.  . .  18    0      j 

DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

^  doz.  |  ^  100. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named 6    0 

Superior  do.  do.  9     0 

Superb  new  do.  do.  12    0 

AZALEA  INDICA. 
12  fine  varieties         . .         . .         . .         . .  12s.  0d, 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do 
12  superb    do. 


12  fine  varieties 

12  superior  do. 

12  suj:>erb  new  do.  , 


18s.  Od. 
30    0 

50     0 

. .  15s.  Od. 
..  20     0 


40 
60 


12  superb  do. 

12  extra  new  do 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
12  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  do.        do.    of  newer  kinds 
12  do.        do.        do.    very  superior 
12  choice  Climbers 


18 
30 


12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

2i 

0 

STOVE  PLANTS 
12  very  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  superior    do.  do. 

NEW  PLANTS. 
Each — s.  d. 
Bouvardia     flava     (new 

yellow) 3  6 

Calceolaria        fioribunda 
(Veitch's),    an    elegant 
yellow   species,    highly 
recommended  for  bed- 
ding    . .    per  doz.  18s.    2  0 
Fuchsia  serratifolia       . .    3  6 
Platycodon  grandiflora. .     5  0 
For  Select  List  of  Plants,  see  Advertizement  of  April  ISth. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 
A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  to  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 

A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. 

PICARDY  TREFOIL.— This  Seed,  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  France,  can  be  purchased  direct  from  the 
bonded  warehouses,  on  applicatiou  to  John  A.  Whealleb, 
34,  Mark-lane. 


Each— j 
Pleroma  Benthaminna  . . 
Poly  gal  a  Dalmaisiana  . . 
Rondeletia,yellow  species 

(Havanna) 
Ruellia  macrophylla, 

splendid  scarlet  species 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

splendid 
Tacsonia  mollissima 


3  6 
10  G 


7  6 


5  0 
3  6 


BEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighboue  &, 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  <fcc,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  maybe  taken  at 
any  tune  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,   ffith  Edition)  just  published. 


[FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TJLES,  &c. 
-T  _  The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported  and 
sold  at  C.  JARVIS'S  Old  Established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house, 38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
CROWN  GLASS  at  50s.  per  Crate  ;  squares  cut  to  size  equally 
low  in  price;  sashes  glazed  on  the  lowest  terms.  Country 
orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. V  The  largest  Discount  allowed  off  all  description  of 
Glass  for  ready  money  only. 
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^HE  EXHIBITIONS  OF   PLANTS,    FLOWERS, 

.  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
-CIETY,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  will  be  held  this  season 
the  New  Conservatory,  on  Wednesdays  May  20,  June  3,  and 
]y  l.— Tickets  may  be*  obtained  at  the" gardens  by  presenting 
order  from  a  fellow  or  member,  price  4s.  each,  until  May  9. 

fREXCHAY,     NEAR     BRISTOL, 

The  late  residence  of  Mrs.  Tuckett,  deceased. 
For  SALE  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a  very  convenient 
LMILY  MANSION,  containing  spacious  dining  and  drawing- 
oms,  library,  hall,  and  kitchens,  on  the  ground  floor;  sis 
st  bed-rooms,  and  three  Servants'  rooms,  on  the  first  floor; 
■11  arranged  offices,  Stabling  for  four  horses,  and  Coach  and 
g-bouses  ;  with  an  ornamental  Garden,  and  a  productive 
tchen-garden.  The  whole  abundantly  supplied  with  both 
-ts  of  Water. 

The  Premises  are  i.i  excellent  d  fit  for  imtnediate 

xtpatioa. 

The  Premises  may  be  viewed  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  of 
sepii  Davis,  Small-street,  Bristol,  and  of  whom  the  price, 
d  further  particulars,  may  be  obtained. 

French ay  is  a  delightful  village,  4i  miles  from  Bristol,  6 
les  from  Clifton  and  Henbury.aud  one  hour's  ride  from  Bath. 

NURSERIES.    GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  HERTS. 

f  ESSRS  LANE  and  SON'S  splendid  CINERARIA 

J-   'SUPERB  BLUE,"  which  fully  maintains  its  original 

;ellence,  is  now  ready  for  sending  out — by  post,  as.  ;  large, 

►omin<r  plants,  7s.  6J. 

EtJCHSIA,  "MRS.  LANE."  which  was  exhibited  and  proved 

it  year,  will  be  sent  out  first  on  the  11th  of  May  next,  and  all 

iers  received  and  to  be  received  will  be  executed  according 

priority.     Price  10*.  &d„ 

spring  CataTogues  may  be  had  on  application  as  above. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

\f  ILLIAM  JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  being 
the  possessors  of  a  large  and  healthy  stock  of  the  above 
ants,  comprising  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  in  cultivation, 
g  to  offer  them  on  the  very  reasonable  turms  quoted  in  their 
Ivertisement  in  the  first  page  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
e  ISth  instant,  to  which  they  beg  to  refer  for  particulars. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


THE  NEW  -MAMMOTH"'  BROCCOLI  OF  1S46. 
\'ILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  begs  to  refer  to  his  former 

»  description  of  this  splendid  Broccoli,  advertised  as 
Elletson's  Superb  April  White  Broccoli,"  seeds  of  which  may 

bad  as  below,  where  specimens  may  be  seen  (which  only 
quire  to  be  seen  to  be  approved;  weighing  from  S  lbs.  to  12  lbs. 
ch.  Its  site  is  not  its  only  merit ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  of 
rarf  growth,  of  delicate  colour,  of  firm  texture,  and  coming 
to  use  at  this  late  season,  thus  rendering  it  one  of  the  desir- 
»le  acquisitions  in  culinary  Vegetables.  Its  form  is  semi- 
herical.  each  Head  forniing  numerous  divisions  (yet  close),  so 
at  one  Head  may  be  cut  into  eight  or  twelve  separate  por- 
>ns,  each  forming,  apparently,  a  perfect  Head  as  large  as  an 
dinary  Broccoli  ;  so  that  one  head  is  sufficient  for  a  week's 
»eral  supply,  and  that  of  first-rate  excellence. — Sealed  packets, 
ntaiuiug  1200  seeds,  with  directions  for  its  culture,  at  -5;-.  each, 
■st  free,  may  be  had  in  London  of  Messrs.  Wasszr,  Combill ; 
r.  Chas.  Faknes,  St.  Jobn's-street.  Smithfield  In  Mancbes- 
.%  of  Mr.  W.  Watkixsox,  Market-place :  and  of  the  advertiser, 
ope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

N.B. — This  is  the  proper  season  for  its  being  sown.  The  trade 
pplied. 


<Tfje  (Srar&ena'jSi*  (Efjromcfe. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  -25,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

FjtmiT,         Hay    1  >  Horticultural  (Anniversary)       .  lYj£ 

I  Botanical 8  p.m. 

Mondat,           —     4 — Entomological        .        .        .        ,  8  F  at. 

Tm»«,           _     s  J  Horticultural          ....  3  p.m. 

I  Linnean 8  p.ir. 

SATrsDAT,        —     9 — Horticultural  Gardens          .        .  1  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

TfsrrenAY,  April  99  '  SSJIrfSI  S"  T^  Horticultural  Sociely. 

r  t  Nottngh tin  Horticultural. 

FniPAt,  3Iay   1 — Ferthshire  HjniculruiaL 

IV  E3NSSDAT,     —       6— Hearts  ?ase.; 


Will  those  gentlemeu  who  are  so  shocked  at 
le  Polmaise  plau  of  heating,  and  who  so  confi- 
ently  foretell  its  universal  failure,  be  so  good  as 
;ad  attentively  a  letter  in  another  column  from 
[r.  Davies,  of  Wavertree?  They  will  now  find 
lat  what  we  have  always  asserted  could  be  done 
as  been  done  ;  and  not  by  an  enthusiastic  amateur, 
f  whom  ]>ractieal  men  profess  so  great  a  dread, 
ut  by  a  nurseryman,  for  his  trade  purposes.  A 
ouble  pit  42  feet  long  has  been  thus  heated 
)r  four  pounds  six  shillings. 

Such  being  the  case  we  decline  inserting  anv 
irther  cavillings  about  the  matter  ;  unless,  indeed, 
>me  one  is  able  to  show  that  Mr.  Davies'  state- 
lent  is  untrue  ;  which  those  who  know  his  respect- 
bility  will  not  be  verveasilv  led  to  believe. 


When  a  man  builds  a  forcing-house,  he  settles 
vrefully  the  slope  of  the  roof,  "the  nature  and  di- 
ction of  the  heating  apparatus,  the  material  for 
is  shelves  and  floors,  the  quality  of  his  glass,  the 
ze  of  the  squares,  and  the  depth  of  their  laps. 
Whether  the  door  shall  be  at  the  end  or  side,  and 
le  whereabouts  of  the  stoke-hole  are  other  points 
"grave  deliberation.  How,  then,  are  we  to  ac- 
>unt  foi  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  most 
aportant  part  of  all — the  Ventilation  '? 

But  no,  we  wrong  the  builders  of  forcing-houses; 
ley  do  not  neglect  ventilation  ;  on  the  "contrary, 
ley  provide  for  it  copiously.  They  make  the  roo'f- 
ishes  slide,  and  the  side  windows'  unfold,  and  the 
oorway  alone  administers  no  inconsiderable  doses 
f  wind.  In  fact,  the  ventilation,  if  by  that  term  is 
icant  the  letting  in  of  icind,  is  in  nowise  deficient. 
•ut  unfortunately  this  is  not  precisely  what  plants 
Jquire.  They  want  in-draughts  neither  of  hot  dry 
ir  in  the  dog  days,  nor  of  ice-cold  breezes  in  the 
inter.  Both  hot  and  cold  air  act  like  water  ;  the 
ne  scalds,  the  other  freezes.     It  is  because  of  the 


danger  of  such  ventilation  as  this  that  gardeners 
have  concluded  that  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  is 
indispensable  to  Vines  when  in  Bower — a  singular 
mistake  which  we  fully  disposed  of  some  years  ago. 
Some  time  since  we  had  intended  to  address  our- 
selves to  tliis  subject  (see  p.  99),  but  the  revival 
of  the  Potato  question  and  other  matters  so  crowded 
our  columns  that  ventilation  was  given  to  the  wind. 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  make  up  for  our  lost 
time. 

If  we  did  not  hate  new  words,  we  should  be  half 
inclined  to  expunge  ventilation  from  the  language 
of  gardening,  and  to  substitute  zephyration  or  some 
such  gentle  epithet.  We  shall,  however,  content 
ourselves  with  distinguishing  ventilation  from 
aeration,  the  lattar  a  legitimate  word  in  actual  use; 
defining  ventilation  as  the  process  of  letting  the 
external  air  at  once  into  a  forcing-house,  and 
aeration  as  the  act  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  a 
forcing-house  in  motion  by  currents  of  warmed  fresh 
air. 

The  importance  of  aeration  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  the  one  thing  which  now  requires 
to  be  secured,  in  order  to  render  our  artificial  cli- 
mates natural.  Why  it  is  so  advantageous  we  have 
on  a  former  occasion  endeavoured  to  show.  A 
man's  reason,  indeed,  must  tell  him  that  a  plant 
condemned  to  pass  its  life  in  a  still  atmosphere  is 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  criminal  set  fast  in  an 
everlasting  pillory.  In  order  to  secure  motion  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  currents  of  air  are  made 
to  do  the  work  of  the  muscles,  limbs,  and  volition 
of  animals.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in 
addition  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  motion  in  assist- 
ing the  propulsion  of  the  sap,  it  may  be  important 
that  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the  leaves  of 
plants  should  be  incessantly  shifted,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  ;  for  we  fiud  that  water  in  motion  feeds  them 
better  than  that  which  is  stagnant.  Leaves  are 
continually  abstracting  from  the  air  the  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains. 
When  the  air  moves  quickly  over  their  surface, 
fresh  supplies  of  that  food  are  incessantly  presented 
to  it,  and  the  operation  of  abstraction  may  be 
facilitated  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  air  is  stag- 
nant, the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  very 
much  slower.  Just  as  would  be  the  case  if  'a  great 
sponge  filled  with  milk  were  to  be  placed  in  mere 
contact  with  a  man's  mouth  ;  he  wou'd  be  a  long  time 
in  sucking  out  its  contents  if  the  sponge  were  im- 
movable, but  he  would  soon  possess  himself  of  the 
milk  it  the  surface  of  the  sponge  were  continually 
shifting. 

Perspiration  is  another  vegetable  function,  which 
must  be  maintained  in  healthy  action.     The  quan- 
tity of  water  that  flies  off  from  the  surface  of  a 
plant  will,  cceteris  paribus,  be  determined  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  air  passing  over  its  surface. 
In  an  absolutely  still  air  perspiration  will  be  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  and  it  will  increase,  within  certain 
!  limits,  in  proportion  to   the  quickness  with   which 
;  the  air  sweeps  over  it.     This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
1  why  in  \  ineries  which   let  in   air  at  every  lap  of 

■  glass,  and  with  the  side-doors  constantly  open,  the 

■  Grapes  acquire  such  excellence,  and  keep  so  long  : 
'  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Geoege  Ceawshay's  famous 

December  fruit. 

If  the  motion  of  air  is  thus  favourable  to  the  two 

|  great  operations  of  feeding  and  perspiring,  we  shall 

I  find  that  it  is  equally  needed  day   and  night ;  for 

i  perspiration   goes  on  principally  during   daylight, 

I  and  feeding   in  the   hours   of  darkness.     A  good 

system  of  aeration  must  then  be  constantly  in  action. 

\  How    to  secure   that  is   the   great    Horticultural 

problem  which  now  remains  to  be   solved;  and  to 

which  we  would  most  especially  draw  the  attention 

of  our  readers. 

We  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty  iu  the  matter ; 
for  a  variety  of  means  suggest  themselves,  the 
moment  the  question  is  considered.  Such  aeration 
as  we  propose  has,  in  fact,  been  secured  in  different 
ways  by  many  persons,  although  such  plans  have 
attracted  little  attention  in  consequence  of  their  real 
,  importance  not  being  understood. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  was  that  of  the 

late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society.      By 

j  passing  pipes,  open  at  each  end,  through  the  heat- 

i  ing  materials  of  a  hotbed,  one  end  being  in  the  in- 

!  terior  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  exposed  to  the 

open  air,  he  succeeded  in  constantly  renewing  the 

atmosphere  of  the  frame,  and  in  keeping  the  leaves 

in  motion,  with,  as  he  tells  us,  the  happiest  effect. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  has  pursued  another 
course.  He  keeps  the  south  end  of  his  Melon- 
;  frame  open  to  the  outward  air  night  and  day,  except 
that  it  is  covered  over  with  a  screen  of  "fly-wire" 
painted  black,  and  continued  in  the  inclination  of 
the  roof.  This  screen  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  ail  summer  long;  it  be- 
comes heated   to  S0°  or   100°,  and  consequently 


heats  the  air  that  passes  between  its  interstices.  By 
raising  the  sashes  at  the  back,  a  very  powerful  cur- 
rent of  air  is  established  ;  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  80°  to  90°  below  the  leaves  in  a  sunny  day, 
and  in  short  the  "  atmosphere  is  as  hot  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  with  al- 
most as  much  ventilation  as  if  growing  in  the  open 
air." — See  Journal  of  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  i, 
page  43. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Williams  might  be  modified  by 
such  a  contrivance  as  is  shown  iu  the  following  sec- 
tion.    Let  A  B  represent  a  section 
of  a  front  wall,  or  wooden  frame  ; 
D  IJ|       C,  a  hole  ;  D  E  F,  a  screen  of  zinc 
Y\       or  iron,  painted  bhek,  nailed  to  it 
in  front.     It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  black  plate, 
D  E,  it  will  rapidly  heat,  and  com- 
municate its  temperature  to  the  air 
below  it;   the  latter  would  imme- 
diately pass  through  C,  and  with  a 
force  propoitioned  to  the  elevation 
of  its  temperature. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Societv,"  Mr. Thomas  Moore  has  proposed 
a  very  simple  method,  which  we  now  reprint,  of 
aerating  a  Cucumber  house,  heated  by  tanks. 

"  In  a  little  book*  on  the  culture  of  the  Cucumber, 
published  in  1844,  I  recommended  the  warming  of  the 
external  air  be'ore  admitting  it  to  the  plants,  by  a  plan 
which  will  be  explained  by  the  annexed  diagram  (A). 


"  The  main  point  which  this  plau  was  intended  to 
secure  was  this  :  that  the  cold  air  should  pass  directly 
over  the  surface  of  the  heated  water  in  a  tank  provided 
for  supplying  bottom-heat  to  the  Cucumber  plants  ;  and 
by  passing  over  this  surface,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  not  only  be  warmel,  but  so  far  charged  with 
moisture  as  not  to  abstract  any  from  the  succulent 
foliage  and  stems  of  the  plants,  but  rather  to  furnish 
them  with  a  source  whence  they  themselves  might  draw 
part  of  their  supply.  This  plan  was  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  any  scheme  for  securiug  motion  without  ad- 
mitting'the  external  air;  but  it  is  obvious  that  both 
might  be  combined,  as  in  the  following  diagram  (B), 
which  also  represents  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  plan. 


"%j%wf%?"  '  '>/Zyvy"* 


"  In  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cold  ex- 
ternal air  is  supposed  to  pass  through  a  heated  cham- 
ber separate  from  the  tank,  but  admitting  of  communi- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  supplying  moisture  if  necessary. 
Thus  the  external  air  may  be  warmed  either  with  or 
without  being  moistened  before  it  reaches  the  plants 
inside  the  houses ;  or  the  moisture  may  be  directly  ad- 
mitted from  the  tanks  by  other  means,  in  the  exact 
quantity  required  at  any  particular  stage  of  growth. 
The  advantage  gained  by  this  plan  is  a  greater  command 


*  Theory  and  practice  applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cu- 
cumber in  the  winter  season. 
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over  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  though  in  a 
forcing-house  such  a  power  would  seldom  be  required 
to  be  put  iuto  practice." 

He  also  mentions  a  successful  plan,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Leap's  gardener,  al  Streatham. 

"  This  plan  consists  in  passing  a  zinc  pipe,  thickly 
perforated  with  small  holes,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Vinery,  and  exactly  beneath  the  range  of  hot-water 
pipes  which  heat  the  structure.  In  the  outer  wall, 
communicating  with  this  perforated  pipe  by  means  of 
a  kind  of  broad  funnel,  a  register  valve  is  fixed  by  which 
the  admission  of  air  can  be  regulated  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  or  the  supply  be  shut  off  altogether  ;  this  valve  is 
fixed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  perforated  pipe. 
The  action  of  this  contrivance  was  evident  enough  from 
the~motion  communicated  to  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  ; 
and  its  effee  s  were  apparent  in  the  unusually  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance  they  bore,  until  their  period  of 
ripening.     In  this  case,  sufficient  moisture  was  kept  up 


by  syringing  the  walls  and  pipes,  wetting  the  pathway, 
and  by  the  use  of  evaporating  troughs  placed  on  the 
metal  pipes,  and  kept  constantly  filled  with  water." 

Another  instance  of  a  good  arrangement  for 
aeration  will  be  found  at  p.  772  of  our  volume  for 
1843,  where  the  following  cut  is  given  of  a  capital 
Pine  pit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  R.  Clive,  at 
Hewell. 


|ww; 


Here  the  effect  is  obtained  by  the  drain  A  D 
opening  into  a  vault  containing  open  hot  water 
tanks,  and  escaping,  loaded  with  moisture,  into  the 
body  of  the  house  at  E. 

Many  other  contrivances  of  a  similar  kind  might 
be  pointed  out  ;  but  what  we  have  now  said  is,  we 
trust,  sufficient  for  the  present.  We  will  only  add 
that  the  Polmaise  plan  owes  much  of  its  excellence 
to  the  perfect  way  in  which  it  accomplishes  such 
purposes. 

A  correspondent  says,  "  What  is  best  to  do 
with  the  border  under  a  wall  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  which  has  been  made  for  300  years,  and  which 
is  quite  exhausted?  Fresh  trees  canker  and  die 
as  fast  as  they  are  put  in.  As  to  the  notable 
receipt  of  shaving  the  surrounding  fields  of  their 
topsoil,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  practised.     There 


must  be  some  other  means  more  within  the  range 
of  common  sense." 

We  quite  agree  with  him,  and  invite  our  prac- 
tical and  scientific  friends  to  discuss  the  matter. 
For  ourselves  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the  top  spit  of  a 
rich  loamy  pasture,  if  people  can  afford  to  plunder 
their  estates  of  the  best  soil  which  they  contain. 
But  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  practice,  that  is  another 
thing,  on  which  it  is  full  time  that  attention  should 
be  fixed. 


'   FANCY  TRAINING. 
Perhaps  some  of    the  following  modes  of  training 
may  afford  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  as 
much  quiet  amusement  as  they  have  to  W.  P.  L. 

No.  1.— PEAR. 
Trained  against   a  gable  end  or  chimney-back.    If 
this  pattern  be  drawn  out  to  double  this  length  and  the 
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9  inches  apart ;  whole  breadth  of  the  tree  on  the  wall, 
only  3  feet. 

No.  2.—PEAR. 
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same  breadth,  it  will  look  well,  not  having  too  many 
tiers  &f  branches.      Branches  laid  in  not  exceeding 


Total  width  G  feet,  on  an  8  feet  wall. 


No.  4.— PEAR. 
This  method  has  a  good  appearance — one- of  thebes 
It  is  trained  with  3  ascend- 
ing stems, which  are  stopped 
at  the  top  and  then  brought 
down  in  six  branches. 
There  will  be  found  space 
enough  for  light  and  air 
for  maturity  of  the  fruit 
on  the  three  ascending 
branches,  which  should  be 
aimed  at,  in  the  culture, 
as  well  as  on  the  descend- 
ing shoots. 

The  descending  branches 
are  neatest  when  trained 
on  alight  wire  (of  about  the 
strength  of  a  bell  wire), 
which  will  last  sufficiently 
long  till  the  shoots  reach 
the  ground,  when  their  ex- 
tremities may  be  there  fas- 
tened as  the  wires  were. 

Light  stakes  may  an 
swer  the  purpose  as  well, 
but  they  do  not  look  so 
neat ;  and  if  they  have 
to  he  bought  will  pro- 
bably  cost  as  much  as  the  HeighWfeet ;  diamet'eToTtt 
wire,  hoop  (at  the  top),  2  feet  6  in. 

Observe  in  fixing  this,  and  the  other  poles  (whei 
such  are  represented),  to  dig  a  hole  3  feet  deep,  an 
ram  the  earth  round  the  poje  18  or  20  inches  from  th 
bottom,  very  hard  and  fast,  as  the  pole  will  have  to  b 
supported  by  that  altogether.  The  earth  for  the  uppe 
18  in.  in  depth  in  the  hole  should  be  cast  in  lightly,  as : 
is  in  this  that  the  tree  will  have  to  be  planted.  Excej 
this  is  minded,  and  a  labourer  is  set  to  the  work,  he  : 
sure  to  fix  the  pole  as  he  would  a  gate-post — rammin 
the  soil  equally  hard  up  to  the  very  surface. 

Only  one  branch  is  represented  on  this  plau,  to  ol 
viate  confusion,  except  where  it  divides  at  first  fror 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  by  running  fou 
branches  straight  up  the  pole,  stopping  them  frequent] 
in  their  progress  for  spurs. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Treatment  of  Plants  intended  por  Bedding  Oot.- 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  a  danger  whiS 
the  amateur  should  guard  against,  because  it  is  one  t 
which  gardeners  are  very  prone,  and  if  fallen  into  will  b 
productive  of  much  loss  and  disappointment :  I  meai 
the  premature  committing  to  the  flower-beds  the  mor 
tender  plants  which  have  been  carefully  preserve 
during  the  winter,  and  on  which  the  beauty  of  th 
summer  season  is  so  dependent.  During  the  months  c 
April  and  May,  the  skies  are  often  so  propitious,  tha 
we  cannot  but  believe  the  winter  is  quite  departed 
With  sultry  nights  and  brilliant  days  we  banish  ever 
thought  of  frosts  and  bleak  winds  ;  all  hands  are  set  t 
work  to  turn  out  our  Pelargoniums  et  hoc  genus  omnt 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  have  a  long  am 
prosperous  summer.  But  we  soon  find  we  have  com 
mitted  the  folly  of  the  birds  who  anticipated  the  pail 
ing  time ;  north  and  east  winds  return,  and  night  frost 
re-assert  their  iron  rule,  and  a  few  hours  blast  the  la 
bours  of  a  whole  winter. 

Having  a  crowded  frame,  and  tempted  by  the  balm; 
gales  and  soft  showers  which  prevailed  about  the  middl 
of  April,  and  persuading  myself  that  vegetation  neve: 
would  be  so  forward  if  cold  weather  had  not  quite  re 
tired,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  act  in  the  manner  I  havi 
just  described.  I  turned  out  40  or  50  plants  into  thi 
places  I  had  destined  for  them,  and  immediately  re 
pented  of  it.  The  recent  frosts  have  nipped  them,  am 
although  death  has  not  been  the  result,  they  are  sadr, 
robbed  of  their  beauty,  and  I  have  lost  much  time  b; 
the  experiment.  I  hope  I  shall  profit  by  this  lesson 
and  act  up  to  the  resolution  I  now  advise  others  t< 
make — never  to  turn  out  tender,  or  even  half-hard; 
plants,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  Resist  ever; 
temptation  to  break  this  resolve,  and  I  am  certain  yoi 
will  be  saved  much  disappointment  and  loss. 

But  the  important  question  arises — What  is  to  b< 
done  with  those  plants  in  pots  which  are  intended  foj 
ornamenting  the  beds  in  summer,  but  which  grow  tot 
rapidly  for  their  present  confined  quarters  %  Thi 
matter  must  now  receive  the  immediate  and  careful 
attention  of  the  gardener,  since  many  productions  maj 
become  permanently  stunted  by  being  left  too  long  in 
small  pots.  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  vege- 
table growth  may  be  retarded  without  inflicting  any  in- 
jury on  plants  subjected  to  the  treatment.  The  pots 
should  be  removed  from  a  sunny  spot  to  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall,  where  they  will  continue  in  statu  quo  for 
many  weeks.  They  Bhould  be  defended  from  much 
rain,  and  receive  protection  enough  to  avert  frost,  and 
no  more.  By  these  means  the  growth  of  roots  will  be 
checked,  and  there  will  be  a  marked  difference  between 
plants  so  treated,  and  those  subjected  to  warmth  in  a 
glazed  frame.  This  retardation  of  growth  will  be  ol 
service  many  ways,  and  will  result  in  the  production  oi 
finer  plants  at  a  future  period  ;  but  I  mention  it  now 
only  as  a  means  of  preventing  those  plants  being  pot- 
bound  and  injured,  on  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  oi 
the  season  is  to  depend. 

If  your  stock  of  plants  is  small,  and  you  have  plenty 
of  frame-room,  you  may  repot   them  as  it  becomeE 
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.eceliaTv'.  and  thus  turn  out  the  whole  in  a  highly  de- 
■eloped  state  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
danr  things  will   do  well  in   this  way,  but  generally 
«eSl,ouse"treatment  is  not  favourable  to  plants  wl >  c  h 
Ire  afterwards  to  be  turned  into  the  borders.     The  ten- 
lerness  they  acquire  by  being  kept  under  glass  or  even 
Dein*  covered  up  at  night,  exposes  them  to  checks  when 
planted  in  the  open  air.     This  would  not  be  the  case,  | 
ddeed,  if  they  were  not  turned  out  till  the  summer 
had  become  established ;  but  too  much  time  would  thus 
be   consumed  in  preparatory   management.      Another 
good  pl.n  is  to  cover  over  at  night  with  a  flower-pot, 
Iny  plants  which  vou  are  disposed  or  compelled  to  com- 
mit to  their  destined  place.     In  all  these  questions  an 
enlightened  judgment  must  guide  you,  the  object  being 
to  have  your  parterre  gay  with  flowers  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible. — H.  B. 


DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 
rErryphe.  Mildew,  ilehlthau  (mealdew)  of  the  Germans  j 
Common  as  are  the  productions  which  it  now  comes  to 
our  turn  to  examine,  and  notorious  as  is  their  noxious 
influence  on  vegetation,  the  history  of  their  development 
is  but  imperfectly  known.  They  consist  of  htt  e 
globules  changing  "from  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  to 
black,  springing  from  a  floccose  web,  and  filled  with 
■sacs  containing  the  reproductive  organs,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain sta<*e  of  growth  putting  out  from  all  parts  ol  their 
circumference  long  variously  formed  fibres,  which  lift 
them  up  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  m  which  they 
grow,  and  imbibe  their  juices  ;  and  they  are  always 
preceded  by  delicate  threads  which  are  mostly  white, 
but  occasionally  greyish,  consisting-  of  little  bead-like 
ioints,  of  which  the  uppermost  fall  off  and,  it  is  believed. 
'like  so  manv  germs,  vegetate,  and  thus  quickly  gain  pos- 
session  of  the  infested  plant.  These  mealy  patches  are 
called  bv  botanists,  according  to  their  degree  of  develop- 
ment, Oidiutn  cr  Erysiphe,  and  are  too  well  known  to 
.  cultivators  under  the  general  name  of  mildew. 


Pansies,  are  often  much  injured  by  it.     Its  effects  on 
Pea  crops  are  too  visible  to  escape  notice,  the  whole 
plant  being  soon  clothed  with  it,  as  if  coated  with  a 
cinereous  wash.     Hops,  too,  are  notoriously  affected  by 
a  similar  plague,  and  during  the  last  year  scarce  a  held 
of  Wheat  was  free  from  the  attacks  of  Erysiphe  grammis, 
but  probably  from  some  favourable  turn  in  the  season 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  it     It  is  not  probable  that 
a  sure  remedy  will  ever  be  found  for  such  an  universal 
pest    to  the  development   of  which  all  seasons  seem 
favourable,  and  which  is  alike   produced  in  the  most 
sheltered   and   exposed  aspects,  and  if,  as  is  certain, 
though  many  true  species  exist,  one  or  two  forms  are 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to   the  plants  on  which  they 
grow,  it'  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  a  remedy. 
We  have  exhibited  one  or  two  of  the  principal  forms 
in  one  figure,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  species 
are  beautiful  microscopic  objects.    The  whole  subject  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  who  has  leisure  to 
make  the  necessary  observations. — M.  J.  B. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 

Garden  Market,  in  1845,  and  1846. 

I         1846. 
March 21    70s.  to  180  s 


1845. 

March 22    60s.tol00. 

29 |   60       100 

April 5,   60         90 

12  1  60  90 
19  60  90 
26 1  60         90 


April 


28    70 

4  70 
11  70 
18  70 
25J  70 


ISO 
180 
ISO 
ISO 
180 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Souihwarfc^ 


March 24  I  55s.  to  80s-1  March 23    68s.  to  140s 

31     55         SO  30'  60         140 

April 7!  55         80     April 6>  60 


14     55 
211  55 


80 
80 


13|  60 

20    60 


140 
140 


1   ErvMphe  lurtata ;  2,  E.  penicillata ;  S,  E.  graminis  ;  i 
E.  adunea ;  5,  E.  bicorais  ;  all  after  Corda. 

It  has  not,  indeed,  been  positively  proved  that  the 
Oidiuui  is  an  earlv  stage  of  the  Erysiphe,  but  the  one  so 
"onstantlv  precedes  the  other,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable tha't  they  are  merely  different  stages  of  growth  of 
the  same  thins.     The  Peach,  especially,  suffers  from 
the'attack  of  such  a  parasite,  and  is  only  very  lately  that 
-he  second  or  more  perfect  form  is  developed.     If,  how- 
ever, the  voung  shoots  be  examined  late  in  the  season 
they  will  be   found  coated  with  a  thin  floccose  web  of 
ihe  same  nature  as  that  which  succeeds  to  the  mildew  of 
the  Rose,  kuown  to  the  French  under  the   name  of 
"  Blanc  de  Rosier."     The  Peach  mildew  is  a  well-known 
pest  not  oulv  of  forced  Peaches,  but  of  those  grown  on 
exposed  walls,  even  in  the  most  favourable  aspect,  and 
when  once  it  gains  possession  of  a  spot  it  is  not  often 
that  it  is  extirpated.     Various  plans  are  resorted  to  by 
hardeners  to   hinder  the   growth  of  this  troublesome 
parasite,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  general  is  flowers 
of  brimstone,   at  the   best   a  very   doubtful    remedy. 
Where  it  grows  upon  the  fruit  probably  more  is  done 
■by  the  action  of  rubbing  it   on   than   by  the    brim- 
stone    itself,     which,     in     the     shape     of     a     crude 
-powder,    can    scarcely   have    much    effect,   and  pos- 
sibly the   best  remedy  next   to  taking  care  that  the 
trees  are  flourishing  from  proper  attention  to  soil,  and 
ts  free  an  admission  of  air  as  consistent  with  the  object 
"in  view  of  earlv  produce,  is  washing  the  walls  with 
.something  which  may  either    destroy    or   cover    the 
.  minute  spores,  or,  as  recommended  by  a  German  writer, 
syringing  the  whole  plant  well  with  a  strong  solution  of 
brown  soap.      Where  trees  have  been  destroyed  by 
mildew,  it  is  quite  useless  to  plant  another  in  the  same 
position  without  some  such  precautions.     W  e  have  seen 
three  generations  in  succession  destroyed  by  mildew,  in 
Jhe  course  of  a  few  years.     It  is  not  however,  Peach 
trees  alone  that  suffer'from  this  cause.   There  is  scarcely 
a  natural  order  of  plants  in  our  temperate  climate  which 
"is  not  affected  by  it.     In  tropical  countries,  the  genus 
has  not  at  present  been  detected,  unless,  indeed,  a  very 
anomalous  production  on  the  leaves  of  Jacquinia  annu- 
laris be  justly  referrible  to  it,  which  we  have  from 
Jamaica.     Beds  of  seedling  Whitethorn,  and  it  is  said 


Home  Correspondence. 

rine-arouina.— Grape  growers,  during  the  time  in 
which  Vines  are  in  flower,  recommend  the  house  to  be 
kept  close,  and  by  no  means  to  admit  ah-  unless  the  sun 
happens  to  raise  the  temperature  too  much.  What 
may  the  maximum  temperature  of  sun-heat  be  during 
such  a  period  !  Aud  how  do  the  Polmaise  growers 
aet  rid  of  the  constant  current  of  air,  both  by  day  and 
ui^ht,  which  would  appear  prejudicial  to  Vines  in 
bloom,  as  they  are  supposed  to  set  best  in  a  close  moist 
heat.  As  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  "  Treatise"  recommends 
high  temperature,  and  a  very  humid  atmosphere, 
perhaps  he  will  be  enabled  to  state  (if  he  has  tested 
Simmons's  Hygrometer)  what  that  instrument  should 
indicate  when  "the  Vines  are  in  flower,  and  during  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  ?— A  Subscriber.  [Nothing  cau 
be  more  contrary  to  reason  than  the  practice  of  keep- 
ing air  moist  and   still   while  the  Vines  are  setting 

We     have     long     sir.ce    exposed    this    error.] I 

shall  be    extremely  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  about 
a  plague  that  has  visited  mv  Vines.     The  winter  before 
last  I  put  a  wooden  tauk  covered  with  slate  and  laid 
iu   whitelead.  round  a  house  of  40  feet,  and   took  up 
part  of  the  old  Vines  to  replace  them  with  Muscats  and 
other  first-class  sorts.  The  half  of  the  Vines  remained. 
They  showed  fruit  very  well,  but  just  before  breaking 
into'bloom,  turned  just  as  you  see  the  specimens,  and  aU 
with  a  trifling  exception  went  off.     I  attributed  it  partly 
to  the  border,  and  partly  to  the  old  gardener  insisting 
on  an  immense  heat  at  night     This  year,  I  divided  the 
house  temporarily,  keeping  one  part  for  forcing,  and  the 
other  with  the  old  Vines  as  a  Vinery.     The  portion  of 
Vines  left  in  the  forcing  house  are  gone,  just  as  you 
«ee      Those  in  the  outer  house  are,  as  yet,  safe,  with  a 
perfection   of  healthy  wood  and  show   of  fruit.     The 
border  outside  is  covered  with  dung,  on  Roberts  _s  plan. 
Xow,  what  is   the   cause !     Can   it   be   the  whitelead, 
the   fumes   of   which   are  too    visible   to  the    organs 
on    entering    the    house    when    at    70°.       We    can 
find  no  other  cause.     It  cannot  be  the  border,  because 
the  vouno-  Tines  are  in  a  new  made  one,  of  the  best 
construction,  and  have  no  possibility  of  damp  or  other 
inconvenience.     Every  plant  in  the  house,  of  which, 
until  I  get  additions  made,  there  are  a  great  number, 
Oranges,  Azaleas,  &c,  &c,  are  all  in  perfect  heath, 
and  not  a  sign  of  anything  but  in  the  unhappy  bunches 
of  Grapes,which  curl  up  just  as  you  see.     The  gardener 
Thinks  he  perceives  a  black  spot  on  some  of  the  heads 
just  as  they  go  off.     In  the  meantime,  we  have  lowered 
the  temperature  of  the  outer  house  to  60°,  and  covered 
the  tube  with  soil  to  absorb  the  lead,  if  that  he  the  cause; 
and  the  atmosphere  is  sensibly  altered  since  yesterday, 
bein°-  now  quite  fresh,  whilst  the  inner  house  has  still 
the  heavy  dead  feel,  and  the  gardener  says  when  he 
opened  it  this  morning,  it  was  oppressive   m   the   ex- 
treme.    I  have  gone  to  a  great  length,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing.    If  it  be  the  whitelead,  I  will  remedy  it  in  some 
way.bv  substituting  cement  or  some  other  means.— W. 
[We  do  not  conceive  that  the  fumes  of  whitelead   can 
be  the  cause  of  the  evil  complained  of,  because,  if  they 
were,  they  would  have  turned  the  edges  of  the  young 
leaves  vellow.     We  presume  that  the  house  is  too  damp, 
and  i\l" atraled  (see  Leading  Article  of  to-day). '  Mus- 
cats are  very  tender,  and  will  not  bear  the  treatment 
of  Black  Hamburghs.] 

Cotoneaster  microphylla.-  Of  two  plants  of  this  on 
my  lawn,  one  only  is  growing  as  your  correspondent 
"  Curiositas  "  has  described,  with  all  its  branches  lean- 
ing towards  the  north  ;  the  other  throws  its  houghs  out 
equally  on  all  sides  of  the  stem.  The  former  of  these 
is  set  on  a  sunny  slope  towards  the  south  ;  the  other  on 
a  bank  with  a  north-eastern  aspect.     But  for  the  ques- 


tion of  your  correspondent,  I  should  have  said,  that  it 
was  a  shrub  peculiarly  sensitive  of  wind,  and  that  while 
one  of  these  two  plants  has  shrunk  from  the  prevailing 
wind  in  this  part— the  south-west,  the  other  being 
sheltered  from  it,  has  been  euabled  to  take  its  natural 
form  and  growth. — R.  TV. 

The  Potato  Fungus.— Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  has 
sent  me  this  morning  a  leaf  of  a  Potato  clothed  with 
our  old  enemy  Botvvtis  infestans,  from  Potatoes  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  Everything  seems  to 
ten'd  to  a  repetition  of  the  ravages  of  last  year.  I  can 
persuade  nobody  here  that  there  are  any  fears,  and  all 
advice  is  vain — M.  J.  B. 

JVeather  Rules.— 1  feel  much  obliged  to  «M.  E.  A. 
for  his  notice  of  my  queries  respecting  Dr.  Kit-Cher's 
weather  tables.     I  wish,  however,  he  had   favoured  us 
with  his  place  of  residence,  as,  from  a  comparison  of 
his  statement  with  that  of  "J.  B.  H."  which  imme- 
diately follows,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wind  blew  from  directly  opposite  points  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  and  consequently  are  puzzled  as  to 
the  application  of  Dr.  Kircher's  rules.     Are  we  to  an- 
ticipate  a   dry   summer  at  Abergele,  and  a   wet  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  «  M.  E.  A.  V  and  will  not  a. 
similar  discrepancy  in  different  localities  invariably  tend 
to  perplex  an  inquirer,  and  prevent  anything  hse  a 
useful  application  of  Kircher's  rules  !     'J.  B.  H.,    who 
states  the  points  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
blew  on  some  given  days  during  the  years  1S43-4-5, 
omits  to  state  whether  the  summers  of   these  years 
a-reed  with  the  rules,  or  contradicted  them. —  G.  IF. 
° Polmaise  Heating.— A  short  time  ago  I  was  invited 
bv  a  neighbour  to  inspect  a  new  mode  of  heating  horti- 
cultural "buildings,  which  he  termed  the  Polmaise  sys- 
tem     He  had  erected  a  small  pit  running  north  and 
«outh,  at  one  end  of  which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he 
had  built  a  chamber,  in  which  he  placed  a  very  small 
iron  stove.   At  the  top  of  the  chamber  a  hole  was  made 
into  the  pit,  through  which  the  hot  air  flowed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber.    Immediately  under  the  fire 
was  the  mouth  of  a  drain,  which  ran  to  the  other  end  ot 
the  pit,  and  through  which  the  cold  air  was  drawn.     1 
went  into  the  pit  and  found  there  was  a  stream  of  hot 
air  flowincfromthechamberat  a  very  high  temperature, 
so  hot  thatit  had  discoloured thepaint  on  the  wood  directly 
above      A  thermometer  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
pit  :  the  one  most  distant  from  the  pit  indicated  71  , 
and  the  other  70°.     The  current  passing  along  the  top 
could  not  have  been  less  than  90°  iu  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  and  nearer  the  chamber  much  higher.     He  pro- 
posed to  modify  the  heat    at  the  entrance  from  the 
chamber,  and  moisten  the  air  by  hanging  a  wet  blanket 
over  the  hole.     This  part  of  his  plan  I  objected  to  for 
many  reasons,  and  being  about  to  erect  a  pit  of  similar 
form  I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  blanket,  which  I  have, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  objections  given  in  your 
Paper,  and  that  too  at  a  very  light  expense.     1  think  1 
cin  convince  you  that  I  have  set  this  grand  principle 
free  and  thus  'disencumbered  it  of  the  load  of  objections 
so  unworthily  heaped  upon  it.    Every  other  mode  of 
heatino-  horticultural  buildings  will  soon  disappear  ;  its 
cheapness,  safety,  and  fitness  will,  I  am  sure,  throw  out 
of  use  the   boiler,  pipes,  tank,   aud    manure-bed.      1 
will  now  attempt  to   describe  my   pit;    it  is  4-  leet 
Ion"  by  8  feet  wide    inside,   high  roofed,  having   an 
east  and  west  aspect,  with  a  wall  across  the  middle, 
dividing  it  equally.     One  half  is  used  for  propagating, 
and  the  other  for  greenhouse  plants.    At  the  end  of  the 
propagating  compartment,  I  have  built  a  chamber  cO  ins 
wide  by  36  ins.  long, and  21  ins.high.     In  this  is  placed 
an  iron  stove,  17  ins.  long,  12  ins.  wide,  and  12  ins.  m. 
hei-ht  ;  about  12  ins.  of  the  air-chamber  is  carried  into 
theV.t;   the  propagating  part  is  covered  wi th  s troug 
slates,  giving  a  chamber  of  21  ft.  long  by  S  ft.  wide  and 
30  ins.  deep.     Into  this  the  hot  air  flows  through  a  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  over  which  I  liave  placed  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron,  which  is  bent  downwards  to  diffuse 
the  heat  and  prevent  its  violence  doing  injury.      r  roni 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  a  cold-air  dram  is  carried 
the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  terminating  with  an  eye  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  compartment.     On  this  eye  a  slide 
is  fixed  to  close  the  drain  when  required      In  the  large 
chamber  there  is  another  eye,  which  is  left  constantly 
open.  I  have  built  a  small  flue  round  the  large  chamber  , 
the  smoke  is  conducted  through  the  hot-air  chamber  into 
,the  flue,  and  back  into  the  chimney  by  iron  pipes,  wliicti 
'assist  in  heating  this  part  as  well  as  in  giving  an  addi- 
tional draught=to  the  chimney,  as  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  the  return-pipe  passing  through  S'^heat 
When  I  wish  to  warm  the  part  intended  for  plants  I  cap 
do  so  in   a  few  minutes,   by  drawing  a  slide   which 
covers     a     hole    that    passes     through    the    division 
wall  into  the   large  chamber.      This    second    cham- 
ber    cannot     be      dispensed    with,    let     you     apply 
it  to  the  greenhouse,  stove,  pit,  or  frame;  the  absence 
of  a  second  chamber  must  prove  fatal,  or  at  least  be 
very  inconvenient ;  hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  scorched 
leaves,  wet    blankets,    boilers,    &c      With    a    second 
chamber  none  of  these  will  be  either  heard  of  or  re- 
quired.    The  second  chamber  can  be  easily  made  m 
any  house  ;  in  the  Orchid  house  or  stove  it  may  he  the 
sta-e.andif  a  greater  top-heat  is  required   draw  your 
slide,  and  immediately  you  have  a  stream  of  warn,  air 
charged  with  moisture  to  any  extent  required.      11ns  1 
cau  prove  bv  experiments  iu  my  owa  pit.     I  have  gone 
into  the  cold  compartment  when  the  thermometer  has 
stood  at  65°  in  the  propagating  part ;  having  previously 
opened  the  door  of  my  air-cbamber  about  J  inch,  and 
drawn  the-slide,  the  vapour  gently  flowing  through  has 
filled  the  place  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the  same  time 
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gradually  raising  tlie  thermometer  until  it  has  reached 
60°.  As  respects  the  heat  geuerally  in  the  propagating 
compartment,  I  certainly  never  heard  of  any  construc- 
tion that  would  retain  heat  so  long  with  so  small  a 
portion  of  fire.  I  got  lOcwt.  of  coke,  which  cost  3*.  4r/.(?); 
this  I  have  been  buruing  these  three  weeks,  and  I  ex- 
pect it  will  last  three  weeks  longer.  1  have  kept  up 
a  high  temperature  constantly.  I  have  frequently  left 
the  pit  at  65°  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  found"  it  at 
58°  iu  the  morning.  Ou  one  occasion  I  left  it  at  60a 
and  found  it  in  the  morning  at  59J.  I  have  often  left 
the  fire  for  12  or  14  hours,  and  have  found  the  heat 
very  little  diminished.  Now  for  the  expense  of  the 
apparatus.  The  whole  of  the  iron  work,  including  the 
plate  and  also  the  stoueslab,  cost  U.  6s.,  and  even  this 
expense  might  be  considerably  reduced  by  purchasing 
a  ready-made  stove.  The  hot-air  chamber  and  flues 
were  built  by  one  man  in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  The 
flues  I  had  bui  t  merely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat 
and  to  save  fuel.  As  for  repairs,  I  do  not  expect  any 
will  be  required  for  10  or  IS  years,  except  that  the 
flues  may  want  cleaning  iu  three  or  four  years.— Isaac 
Dames,  Larkfield  Xursery,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool. 
[We  shall  eudeavour  to  find  room  for  some  plans  bv 
"  J.  H.  H  "  next  week.]  '  ' 

Bee  Trees  in  the  New  Forest.— la  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  (26  Elizabeth),  is  the  following 
passage  :— "  It  is  likewise  ordered  that  the  said  keepers 
of  the  New  Forest,  shall  each  of  them  in  his  several 
walk,  have  only  such  windfall  trees  and  boughs  where 
no  part  of  the  root  is  turned  up,  and  in  boughs  also,  only 
to  so  much  thereof  as  the  bees  do  light  on,  and  the 
honey  that  shall  be  found  on  the  tree,  but  not  to  cut 
away  any  main  bough  or  tree  by  colour  thereof."— 
Thomas  Falconer. 

Covering  Walls  with  Glass.— I  have  for  three  years 
adopted   the   plan   of   covering  Peach   and  Nectarine 
trees,  as  also  Vines,  with  wooden  frames  and  moveable 
fronts  ;  but  I  caunot  say  they  have  quite  answered  my 
expectations.     Some  of  ihe  fronts  are  glazed,  others  are 
covered  with  oiled  lawn,  and  all  removable  when  the 
fruit  is  considerably  advanced.     I  do  not  perceive  much 
difference  between  the  glass  and  the  lawn.     I  think  the 
latter  the  warmest,  and  as  the  covers  are  principally 
used  at   night,  the  only  advantage  of  glass  is  its  dura- 
bility     The  difficulty    I   experience    is  the  want  of  a 
little  heat  so  as  to  advance  the  growth  in  spring  and 
get  the  fruit  and  wood  well  ripened  in  the  hot  weather. 
1  have  tried  a  lamp  without  any  sensible  effect      The 
thermometer  inside  the  glass  ranges  nearly  the  same 
in  half  an  hour  as  that  in  the  open  air  ;  so  that  the 
principal  protection  is   to  the  young   flowers   against 
wind  and  ram.     Unless  your  correspondent  can  devise 
some  cheap  and  easy  means  of  introducing  and  con- 
tinuing sufficient  heat  to  resist  the  frost,  we  shall  obtain 
little  advantage,  and   run   the   risk   of  advancing  the 
blossom  on  y  to  see  it  nipped  in  the  bud.     I  have  a 
roller  blind  over  the  glass  ;  and  the  promise  of  this 
mild  spring  is  certainly  greater  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.     The  difference  between  the  trees  covered 
and   uncovered   is   very   manifest,    both   in   size   and 
quantity  ;  but   I   have  had  my  frames  on    these    two 
months      The  fronts  should  be  hung  from  the  bottom 
and  not  frcm  the  top  ;  the  latter  plan  encourages  the 
Hy.      1  be  syringe  is  a  dangerous  auxiliary  without  some 
means  of  evaporation,  and  unless  your 'ingenious  cor- 
respondents  can   devise   a   method   of    introducing   a 
current  of  warm  air,   I  augur  little  advantage  from 
these  protections  in  ordinary  seasons.     I  may  add  that 
they  do  not  answer  so   well  for  Vines  as   Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  the  former  filling  the  box  full  of  wood 
— Amateur. 

Vegetable  Phenomenon.- As   Mr.  Mallison  has  sub- 
mitted his  paper  on  this  subject  to  your  readers  in  the 

rtP*e.>.  ■  ,Dg  parallel  ins'ances,"  I  beg  to  state 
that  there  is  an  occurrence  of  the  same  kind  at  Dal- 
keith Park,  N.  B.,  in  a  Lime-tree  ;  and  another  in  a„ 
Elm-tree,  at  Charborough  Park,  Dorset.  Both  are 
very  similar  to  the  representation  given  at  page  252 
only  the  trunks  or  branches  are  much  smalle^!  and 
Higher  up  than  in  the  one  just  referred  to.— J.  Hi'fnlosh 
— - -Ihere  is  m  the  parish  of  Bayton,  in  Worcester' 

Oak6'    ft  ^  WhiCh  gWS  *  th<?  Da™e  0f  ^  -StaS 
Oak      It  has  an  aperture  resembling  that  mentioned  by 

*,!'»,'  ■  I  country  people  think  that  they  cure 

the  hooping-cough  by  pas-ing  their  children  backwards 
and  forwards  through  it.  I  remember  a  man  upon 
whom  the  operation  had  been  performed.  The  hole  is 
not  larger  than  will  admit  an  infant,  and  I  think  has 
contracted  since  I  remember  it.  The  Oak  is  pollard 
and  stunted.  It  grows  on  the  property  of  C.  Wicksted! 
i^sq. — Anon.  ' 

Cement.     If  «  An  Inquirer"  wants  a  cement,  pray  re 
commend  the  following  :— Fill  a  bottle  with'  £mf£ 
clnps,  and  pour  in  as  much  gin  as  the  bottle  will  hold 
Ihe  isinglass  will  be  dissolved,  and  become  a  jelly;  and 
when  wanted  for  use  must  be  placed  in  ho   water  or 
before  the  fire,  to  bring  it  to  a  fluid  st*t~.-Anon 
TJjmp^aTy  Vi™™—I  am  about  to  put  up  a  tem- 
porary Vinery      I   have  eight  lights,  14  feet  long,  ana 
propose  to  make  a  boarded  shed  about  8  feet  high,  at 
and  .w   *  tf  t°  V,ent'late  bytw<>  f™nt  glass  openings 
stove     «  C  5aCk  '  and  t0  ^ae  ia  !t  »W  Arnott-s 

~d  n TUndmg  A*     With     W00llen     °i0'"S,    or 
worsted  nets,  some  of  the  strands  to  be  in  water      I 

thenbacVk  I"'8  m  be  '1Uite  SUfRcient  f-Iate  crpf-  A 
the  back  I  propose  to  train  Fig-.     If  anv  of  „„,..  „„,. 

shTbeT,1'  5  -e  22  "F*^*  a9  ^  s/ch  ?h  Us     'f 
snail  be  glad  of  information — Dodman. 

Heattng.-l  have  fitted  up  a  low  forcing-house  with 
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getting  t^CL^tl^^^^^^  <°  ^newT^vhich,  if1^S^cr^l^u^er7 
-with  slate,  and  the  air^t^iioLt      a    d    ^TZ^^**"?**.  ™^™>  °" 


„„  ",  ...  :  -  --•  ",l-1  «'°  launs,  which  are 
covered  with  slate,  and  the  air  of  the  house  is  heated 
by  the  iron  of  the  tanks,  and  that  produced  by  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  small,  and  does  not  take  up  much 
room  ;  and  this  evil  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
great  additional  heat  obtained.  The  boiler  is  of  iron, 
made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co  ,  of  Leamington.  The 
tanks  are  30  feet  long,  and  these,  with  the  boiler  and 
putting  up  (exclusive  of  the  brick  supports),  cost  25/.  ; 
.  is  easily  managed  ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  small. 
On  the  whole,  I  think,  for  a  small  forcing-house,  this  is 

one  of  the  best  I  have  seen Dodman. 

Effect  rf  Burning  Green  Wood  in  Stoves.—  My  gar- 
dener, in  a  fit  of  economy,  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  a 
Fine-stove  a  quantity  of  green  wood  ;  the  result  has 
been  that  the  bricks  of  the  flue  have  become  impreg- 
nated w;th  pyrohgneous  acid,  or  some  deleterious  ma- 
terial, so  as  to  cause  an  unpleasant  effluvium,  and 
materially  to  injure  both  Pines  and  Strawberries  in  the 
house.  What  will  be  the  best  plan  (short  of  pulling 
down  the  flues)  of  removing  the  evil.-,/.  />.,  Cheshunt. 
Liquid  Guano.— I  think  it  worthy  to  mention  the 
good  effects  derived  from  the  diluted  concentrated  ex- 
tract of  Ichaboe  guano,  by  all  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
I  have  a  plant  of  Lowndes'  Perfection  Pelargonium  in 
an  8  inch  pot,  measuring  5  feet  in  diameter,  on  which, 
three  days  ago,  I  counted  53  trusses  of  expanded 
bloom,  and  there  were  altogether  at  one  time  visible  on 
the  plant  227  trusses.  I  water  my  Fuchsias  once  a 
week  with  diluted  clear  guano-water  at  the  rate  of  one 
table-spoonful  of  the  extract  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  plants  are  thriving  more  than  usually 
well.  —  Li/ston.  J 

Bell  Glasses.— I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  it  has  struck  me  as  strange  that  every 
JN  umber  has  an  advertisement  about  glass,  and  that  no 
manufacturer  has  ever  hinted  at  bell-glass,  so  much 
used  in  olden  times,  and  so  much  wanted  in  the  present 
day.     I  am  persuaded  that  a  ready  sale  might  be  found 
for    such  [articles,  made  of   any   common 
~\      J—  strong   glass,  coloured  or  plain.     In  one  of 
/"\    r\  ■V°Ur  Numbers  vou    alluded  to  au   insect- 
trap,   but  no  one   has    ever  made    them. 
Everybody  conversant  with  a  garden  would 
buy  bell-glasses.    The  trap  was  of  this  form, 
to   hang   on  walls.       I   propose   that    you 
should  tell  us  where  we  can  procure  bell 
glasses,  2  feet  across  and  of  less  sizes,  the 
large  ones  like  carboys,  and  decreasing  ;  a 
hole  at  the  top,  or  solid,   of  strong  green 
ghiss  like  wine-bottles.— X.  Y.  Z.   [We  are  unable  to 
afford  the  information  desired.     We  quite  a<ree  in  the 
importance   of    these    things.      Very    common    glass 


would  do.] 
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ti     'c     i    rc       ,  ■"'"".niBjj,   iisq  ,  in  tne    ciiair.    ,       ,      ~     .■>,  ""•    """"«&   wnicn   is   not  sufficiently 

the  Earl  of  Scarborough  and  Mr.  J.  Foster  were  elected    ilard'>'  t0  Wit"stand  the  rigour  of  our  winters  and  not 
bellows.     A  paper  was  read  from  Miv    Mol,or  ,.„!.,*;„„    gay  enough  to  gain  for  it.  a.  r,lr,,.»  „„Aa„  „i„„„      t>_  .,__. 


Fellows.     A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.   Mailer,  relative 
to  the    prevailing   disease   in   Potatoes,   the   principal 
features  of  which   were  as  follows.     A  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  high  winds,  having  occurred  in  July 
1845,   washing  away  the   soil    from   the   tubers,   Mr. 
Maher  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  caused  by 
the  heated  water  passing  down  by  the  cavity  formed  by 
the  wmd-wavmg  of  the  haulm,  aud  that  the  malady 
might  be  prevented  from  further  spread  by  storing  the 
tubers  when  taken  up  in  perfectly  dry  earth.     Speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the   good  effects  of  this  mode  of 
storing  were  produced.     These  evidently  showed  that 
they  had  at  one  time  been  diseased  ;  but  that  its  further 
progress  had  been  stayed   by  this  method  of  storing 
Mr.   Maher  was  also  of  opinion   that   the  remaining 
sound  portion  of  the  tuber   might  be  safely  used  as 
sets  for   the   next  year's   crop.      In  regard  to   other 
matters,  Mr.   Rae,   gardener  to  J.   J.   Blandy,    Esq 
sent  various  Orchids,  especially  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
showy  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Peristeria  Humboldti  with  four 
pendulous  spikes  of  dingy  spotted  blossoms,  the  sweet- 
smelling   Lycaste  aromatica,  Oncidium  pictum,  Hunt- 
leya    violacea    with    curious    violet-coloured    flowers 
haviug  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  bivalve  shell' 
and   a    seedling    Azalea.      A   Knightian    Medal    was 
awarded.— From  Mr.  Alnuf.t,  of  Clapham,  was  a  large 
specimen  of  Kennedya  coccinea,  for  which  a  Certificate 
was  awarded.— Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck  of  Isle 
worth,  received  a  Certificate  for  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
larger  and  best  variety  of  Oncidium  amplialum.— From 
the  same  collection  were  also  Oncidium  luridum  and 
papilio,  and  the  beautiful  golden-veined  Ceylon  Ansee- 
toelnlus  setaceus,  growing  in  company  with  the  silver- 
veined  American  Physurus  ( )  under  a  hell-glass  in 

an  elegantly-formed  Orchid  basket,  similar  to  those  re- 
presented at  p.  35.  It  was  constructed  of  green  slate 
held  together  by  brass  clasps,  and  had  altogether  a  very 
neat  appearance,  and  was  well  calculated  for  being  placed 
in  a  drawing-room.— Mr.  Conway,  of  Brompton,  sent  a 
large,  coarse-looking  Fuchsia,  named  Goliath,  exhibiting 
a  multiplication  of  the  petals.  Sports  in  this  tribe  being 
ot  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this,  although  probably  the  first  double  Fuchsia 
which  has  been  exhibited,  may  be  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  series  of  double-flowered  varieties 
much  more  symmetrical  than  the  subject  in  question 
—Mr.  Redding,  gr.,  to  Sir  J.  D.  Broughton,  Bart ' 
produced  two  magnificent  cut  specimens  of  a  purple' 
Hhodudendron,  named  Alta-clerense  Broughtonii  and 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sjn,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  SaccolabiumJ 


----- —    =l'iura nil 

Clapham,  received  a  certificate  for  a  famous  specimen 
of  Erica  vestita  coccinea,  every  branch  of  which  was- 
surmounted  by  a  ring  of  briBht  red  blossoms.— Mr. 
Moore,  gr.  to   R.  Haubury,  Esq.,  sent  Oncidium  albo- 
violaceum,  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  its  class,  for  which- 
a    Certificate    was    awarded;    and    a   sweet-smelling 
Epidendrum  from  Honduras,  apparently  E.  varicosum, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton.-Mr.   Jackson 
of   Kingston    sent   an    Epacris-like   p'ant,   with   small 
white  flowerS,from  Swan  River  ;  and  beautiful  cut  blooms 
of  the  Poppy  Anemone,came  from  Mr.  Marshall, of  Sur- 
biton.-Mr.  Glendinuing,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent 
Begonia  albo-coecmea,  a  pretty  pink-flowered  sort  — 
*rom  Mr.  Anderson,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  was 
Laa  ha  flava,  a  pretty  yellow  flowered  species,  forming  a 
striking   contrast   with   the     purple-blossomed    kinds 
*  ram  the  same  garden  was  also  a  sample  of  Ash-leaved 
Kidney  Potatoes,  which  were  said  to  have  been  produced 
from  diseased  sets.    These  were  clear-skinned,  fine  look- 
ing specimens,  and  apparently  free  from  disease.     One 
which   was    cut,  however,  for  the  purpose  of    tryin* 
them,  very  soon  became  discoloured  in  the  centre  wheS 
exposed,  which  is   characteristic  of  the  disease  in  an 
early  stage  -From  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder, 
Esq.,  were  Vanda  enstata,  with  bright  brown  streaked 
blossoms  of  no  great  beauty,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the 
showy  Pimelea.spectabilis.-Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook, 
Esq     of  Brooklands  sent  an  exceedingly  well-managed 
Stephanas  flonbunda,  loaded  with  sweet-scented  white 
blossoms  down  to  the  very  pot,  and  a  well-grown  Ixora 
crocata,  a  pretty  species,  well  deserving  of  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  than  it  has  received.     A  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Stephanotis.-Of  Fruit  a 
handsomely-grown  Queen  Pine-apple,  weighing  31bs 
7  oz.,  came  from  the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath'; 
and  a  certificate  was  awarded  to   Mr.  R.  Fish,  gr.  to 
Col.  bowerby,  for  beautiful  specimens  of  British  Queen 
Strawberries  which  were  mentioned  to  be  most  suitable 
tor  forcing  when  very  early  fruit  is  not  wanted— Mr 
Hutchinson,  gr.  to  E.  J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  again  sent  speci'. 
mens  of  ripe  Peaches,  which  were,  however,  inferior  to 
the   sample   produced   at   the   last  meeting.     Finally 
various  foreign  fruits  came  from  Messrs.  Keeling  and 
Hunt,  of  Monument-yard.     These  consisted  of  fruit  of 
the  Banana  a  Yam  Tangerine  Oranges,  Sweet  Lemons^ 
Forbidden  Fruit,  a  Water  Melon,  Blood-red  Oranges 
and  two  cones  of  the  Finns  Pinea,  or    Stone  Pine  ^ 
£rom  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  the  showy  Cattleya 
Skmueri,  a  Guatemala  species,  the  lilac-blossomed  C? 
intermedia,  Oncidium  altissimum,  Achimems  picta,  a 
red  Indian  Azalea,  Disocactus  biformis,  a  scraggy  Cac- 
taceousdookingplant  with  small  purple  flowers ;  varieties 
ot  Hippeastrum  Johnsoni,  Cytisus  canadensis,  a  seed- 
ling Cineraria,  the  beautiful  Berberis  trifoliata,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  hardy,  Cuphea  pubiflora  or  stri- 
gUlosa,  and  Arctostaphylos  nitida,  a  Mexican  shrub  in- 
1   by   Mr.    Hartweg,  which   is  not  sufficiently 


„.,^,  _,,£,jU1_    WJl  UU1-  winters 

S*a  dwa?  C  ga'iD  f°rJt  a  pUce  UUder  g,aSS-  Packet* 
ZX  P  n  Canad,an  Haricot  were  distributed  among 
such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive  them  ;  and  it  waf 
mentioned  that  Potatoes,  from  New  Grenada,  were  at 
he^service  of  those  who  might  express  a  wish  to  have 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY 
Apnl  21.-E   Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Mr.  N. 
B.  Ward  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  stem  of  Pteris 

naUNe  JV  P7apdS  f  7  f6et  hl  height-  This  P'ant  abounds 
in  New  Zealand,  where  with  its  leaves  it  attains  a  height 
of  from  20  to  30  feet.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Uncaria  procumbens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Pedaliacese,  and 
winch  produces  a  fruit  whose  carpels  are  furnished  with 
s  rong  hooks,  hence  it  is  called  at  the  Cape  Grapple- 
plant.— A  paper  was  read  from  Edwin  J.  Quekett  Esa 
on  the  structure  of  starch  and  chlorophyl.  After  de-' 
ailing  the  remarks  of  Moller  and  N^geli  on  the  deve- 

resnTnf0!  -StarCh  ^  chloroPhJJ.  tfae  author  gave  the 
result  of  his   own   observations  on  several  species  of 
exogenous  and  endogenous  plants.      He  agreed  with 
Nasgeli  and  Moller,  that  starch  and  chlorophyl,  as  well 
as  cellular  tissue,  are  developed  from  a  nucleated  cell 
or  cytoblast,  but  he  differed  from  these  observers,  iu  the 
tact  that  instead  of  having  seen  the  starch  granules  de- 
veloped in  the  cytoblast,  he  had  always  observed  them 
external  to  that  body.     They  had,  however,  made  their 
observations  on  Acrogens,  whilst  the  author  had  con- 
fined himself  to  exogens  and  endogens.      The  plants 
fl    "e  examined  were  a  species  of  Circfea,  the  tuber 
ot  the  Potato,  Lilmm  bulbiferum,  and  Iris  germanica. 
ROYAL    SOUTH    LONDON    FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Apr'.l  22.— This,  the  first  meeting  for  ihe  season,  was 
field  in  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.     The  display  of 
Auriculas    and    other  Florisis'  flowers   was   tolerably 
good.      The  miscellaneous   collections  were  numerous  ■ 
one  or  two  interesting  single  specimens  were  produced' 
and  altogether  the  exhibition  may  be  considered  an  im- 
provement on  the  last  spring  meeting.     As  the  Auri- 
culas form  the  principal  feature  of  this  show  we  will 
begin  with  them. 

Iu  the ;  Private  Growers'  Class,  for  the  best  pair,  the 
Large  Sliver  Adelaide  Medal  was  awarded  to  W 
irahar,  Esq.,  for  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington  and' 
Unique.  A  small  Victoria  Medal,  as  2d  prize,  was. 
voted  to  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  Page's  Champion  and 
Syke*  Complete.     3d,  a  small  Linnean  Medal  to  W.  S 
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Ginger,  Esq.,  for  Metcalfe's  Lancashire  Hero  and 
Oliver's  Lovely  Ann.  For  the  best  collection  of  six 
Auriculas,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Trahar, 
Esq.,  for  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Hudson'* 
Apollo,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Redman's  Metropolitan, 
Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Oliver's  Loveh 
Ann.  21,  small  Victoria,  to  W.  S.  Ginger,  Esq.,  for 
Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Grimes'  Privateer,  Laurie's 
Field  Marshal,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Duksou's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Stretch's  Alexander. 
3d,  small  Adelaide  Medal,  to  J.  Chapman.  Esq  ,  for 
Sykes'  Complete,  Ciegg's  Crucifix,  Squire  Mundy, 
Chapman's  Maria,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  and  Coekup's 
Ec'.ipse.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class. — For  the  best 
pair  of  Auriculas,  the  1st  prize,  the  small  Silver 
Victoria  Medal,  was  won  by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  for 
Dickson's  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Matilda.  2d,  by  Mr. 
X.  Gaines,  for  Hudson's  Apollo,  and  Wild's  Bright 
Venus. — A  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Dickson 
for  a  collection  of  Auriculas,  finely  bloomed,  and  in 
excellent  condition  ;  among  them  we  noticed  Dicksoirs 
Earl  Grey,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Matilda,  Duke  ol 
Wellington,  Lytton's  Imperator,  Page's  Champion. 
Headlev's  Set-ding  &c  :  and  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  received 
the  small  Victoria  Medal,  for  a  large  and  well  assorted 
collection.  Among  the  seedlings  exhibited  1st  class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Dickson's  Lady  Sale  and 
Chapman's  Sophi-*.  The  Silver  Cup  preseuted  by  Mr. 
Dickson  for  the  best  four  Aurieuk-s,  was  awarded  to 
W.  Sandiland,  Esq..  who  exhibited  Headley's  Royal 
Purple, Taylor's  Glory,  Kenyon's  Ringleader, and  Page's 
Champion.  The  entrance  fees,  forming  a  2d  prize,  were 
given  to  John  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann. 
Ciegg's  Crucifix,  Smith's  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Star  ol 
Bethlehem  ;  and  the  Gold  Medal  presented  by  W. 
Trahar,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of  six  Auriculas  raised 
and  grow-n  by  the  exhibitor,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Dick- 
son, whose  stand  contained  the  follow-ing  six  first-rate 
flowers  :  Dickson's  Unique,  Ear.  Grey,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Duke  of  Wellington,  Matilda,  and  Richard 
Headley.  —  In  Heabtsease,  the  1st  prize  in  the 
Amateurs'  Cla*s  was  given  to  —  Edwards,  Esq.  ;  his 
collection  comprised  :  Hannibal,  Dido.  Mulberry. 
Superb,  Victory,  Jehn,  Arethusa,  Perseus,  Tom 
Piuch,  Sulphurea  elegans,  Hunt's  Wellington, 
Regulator,  Madonna,  Unique,  Eclipse,  Optimns 
Acteon,  Imogene,  Isabella,  Pilot,  Pizarro,  Vivid, 
Defiance,  Exquisite,  and  Jewess  Superb. —  2d  prize 
to  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Camberwell,  for  Jehu. 
Excellei.t,  Hudson's  Bay,  Cotherstone,  Arethusa,  Regu- 
lator, Ke  Pius  Ultra,  Seedling,  Virgil,  Yellow  DeSance, 
Madonna,  Purity,  Hannibal,  Isabella,  Dulcifer,  Dido. 
Mary  Jane,  Victory,  White  Sergeant,  Bridegroom, 
Exquisite,  Pizarro,  Success,  F.nd  Delight. — 1st  prize  for 
Nurserymen  was  awarded  to  "Mr.  Turner,  of  Cha'.vey, 
for  Hamlet,  Novelty,  Rubicon,  Perseus,  Madonna,Titus, 
Isabella,  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  Jehu,  Juno,  Princess 
Royal,  "\  iscount  Hardinge.  Prince  of  Wales,  Arethusa, 
Curion,  Tippoo  Saib,  Mary  Jane,  Purple  Perfection,  Su'. 
elegans,  Caractacus,  Azurea  grandiflora  Pizarro,  Opti- 
mus,  and  Dido. — 2d  prize  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ivor. 
for  Mary  Jane,  Constellation,  Tom  Pinch.  Exemplar, 
Cygnus,  Wiiite  Sergeant.  Regulator,  Virgil,  Jehu.  Dm- 
able,  Fanny,  Madonna,  Rob  Roy,  Lady  Middleton.  Kins 
of  Saxony,  Pompey,  Handel,  President,  Purple  Perfec- 
tion, Excellent,  Exquisite,  Conservative,  Duchess  of 
Rutland. — The  Large  Stiver  Victoria  Medal,  offered  by 
Mr.  [very,  for  the  best  12  Cinerarias  in  pots  (amateurs) 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young.  Several  seedlings  were 
exhibited  ;  the  following  were  selected  by  the  judges 
for  first-class  Certificates  : — Ivery's  Prime  Minister, 
Bianca,  and  Pride  of  Dorking.  A  large  collection  of 
Cinerarias  in  fine  flower,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  I  very, 
not  for  competition. —  For  the  test  collection  of  Miscel- 
laxeocs  Plants,  the  Royal  Adelaide  Cup  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.  In  this  group 
were  Ixora  coecinea,  a  double  red  Azalea,  Leschenaultia 
formosi,  in  fine  condition,  a  splendid  Aphelexishumilis, 
finely  grown  plants  of  Adenaudra  speciosa,  and  Guidia 
pinifolia,  and  several  Cape  Heaths. — The  second  group 
was  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Avres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of 
Brooklands,  and  was  scarcely,  if  anything,  inferior  to 
the  former.  It  comprised  the  same  Stephanotis  flori- 
hunda  mentioned  in  another  column,  a  heal  hy  plant  of 
Cyrtoceras  reflexura,  Boronia  serruiata,  the  beautiful 
blue-flowered  Hovea  Celsi,  a  small  but  compact  plant 
of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  variety  of  Aphelexis  sesa- 
moides,  a  white  Indian  Azalea,  and  several  other 
plants,  including  some  good  Cape  Heaths.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  for  these. — A  Silver  Medal,  as 
second  prize,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young,  of  Camber- 
well,  for  Aphelexis  bumilis,  a  good  plant  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  Erica  Patersonii,  a  neat  plant  of  Cytisus  raee- 
niosus,  and  the  elegantly  drooping  Cereus  Mallisonii. 
— The  next  group  was  from  Mr.  Kay,  of  Norwood, 
who  sent  a  collection  co..sisting  of  a  purple  Azalea, 
Euphorbia  splendens,  a  good  Achimenes  longiflo  a. 
a  small  Hardenbergia  monophyila,  a  white  Indian 
Azalea,  and  a  tolerably  good  Epaciis  impressa. — A 
fourth  collection  came  from  Mr.  Hamp.  er.  to  J. 
Thome,  Esq.  ;  in  which  we  remarked  a  sood  Erica 
Cavendishii,  a  Pimelea  speetahilis,  and  several  Heaths. 
— In  the  A'ursergmen's  Class,  the  only  competitor 
was  Mr.  Pamplin,  who  contributed  well-grown 
specimens  of  Prostanthera  violacea  and  of  Pul- 
tencea  stricta,  the  latter  dwarf  and  bushy,  a  neat  little 
Boronia  serruiata,  the  pink-flowered  graceful-looking 
Coleonema  gracilis,  a  large  Acacia,  and  several  Heaths. 
— A  Silver  Medai  was  awarded  to  —  Wooler,  Esq..  for 
six  distinct  varieties  of  Indian   Azaleas. — A  large  Erie  : 


vestita  coecinea  was  shown  as  a  single  specimen  by 
M  --1-.  Fairh  irn,  >f  Clapham,  who  ai-o  brought  several 
other  things  for  exhibition  only.  —  The  same  specimen 
of  Kennedya  coecinea  mentioned  in  another  column  w-a* 
shown  by  J.  Aluutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapham. — A  collection  of 
Alpine  plants  were  produced  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Nor- 
wood ;  and  Mr.  Cuthiil,  of  Camberwell,  was  awarded  a 
1st  prize  for  six  brace  of  his  Black  Spine  Cucumber  — 
— A  2d  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Alnutt  for  fine 
samples  of  the  same  variety. 


Htblctos. 

Soicerby's  Supplement  In  English  Botany. 
Continued   from  p-iire 

PI.  2903.  Saxifraga  affinis  (D.  Don)  is  a  pretty  little 
Saxifrage,  well  fitted  for  rock-work.  It  is  to  be  fouud 
in  many  curious  gardens,  but  is  little  known  even  to 
botanists.  Its  only  known  native  station  is  upon  the 
top  of  Brandon  mountain,  a  lofty  summit  near  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Described  by  Mr.  Babington. 
Hook.  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  3,  200.  Considered  (we  think  in- 
correctly) as  the  same  as  S.  plarypetala,  and  as  a 
variety  of  S.  hypnoides.  In  this  place  Mr.  Babington 
points  out  the  differences  between  them.  Bab. 
Man.  118. 

PI.  2904.  Vicia  gracilis  Lois). — A  weed  of  interest 
only  to  botanists.  Described  by  Dr.  Bromfield.  Bab. 
Man.  79.  Named  Ervuni  gracile  in  Hook.  Brit.  Fl. 
ed.  5,  89. 

PI.  2905.  Allium  Scorodoprasum  (Linn.) — A  wild 
Garlic  found  in  fields  in  many  places.  The  dese.  i|  tion 
is  a  most  elaborate  critical  dissertation,  by  Mr.  Borrer. 
Bab.  Man.  306.  Named  A.  arenarium  in  Hook.  Brit. 
Fl.  347,  but  as  Mr.  Borrer  thinks  incorrectly. 

PI.  2906.  Allium  Babingtonii  <  Borr  ) — A  large 
Garlic,  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  cultiva:ed 
as  a  pot-herb  in  many  places  ;  but  is  not  now  used  in 
Euglaud.  In  the  district  of  Connamara,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  it  is  still  in  use,  having  been «  bcained  from  some 
native  stations  in  the  islands  on  that  coast  by  the 
peasantry.  It  is  nearly  allied  in  structure  to  the  two 
Leeks,  A.  Porrum  and  A.  ampeloprasuui,  both  of  which 
are  in  cultivation,  although  the  former  alone  is  the  true 
Leek.  From  these  it  is  very  carefully  and  e'aborately 
distinguished  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Borrer.  Mr.  Babiug- 
ton  considered  it  to  be  uudescribed  and  named  it  A. 
Halleri  in  his  Manual  (305)  ;  but  that  name  had  been 
previously  given  to  another  plaut  by  Mr.  Don. 

PI.  2907.  Bn/um  mnioiies  ( Br.  and  Sell.) — A  Moss 
recently  detected  in  Britain  by  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  an  intel- 
ligent operative  of  Todmorden.  Described  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

PI.  2908.  Leersia  orysoides  (Sw.) — This  is  a  curious 
Grass,  of  no  agricultural  valne,  belonging  to  the  rice 
family.  It  grows  iu  marsh  ditches  in  Sussex  in  small 
quantity,  and  was  detected  by  Mr.  Borrer,  who  describes 
it  here. 

PI.  2909.    Sajiif-aga   ccespitosa    (Linn.),  variety    in- 
u.v'/.j.ia  (Mack.),  is  a  plant  of  interest  only  to   the 
botanist.     Described  by  Mr.  Babington. 

PI.  2910.  Care.v  Bomningh-iusiana  (Weihe).— This 
plate  is  accompanied  by  a  very  fall  description  and 
account  of  this  Sedge  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Coleman.  It 
is  a  plaut  only  recently  distinguished  by  British 
botanists,  although  long  known  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
of  no  agricultural  interest.     Bab.  Man.  337. 

PL  2911.  R'cutaria  plicita  (Carm. ; — A  rare  and 
little  known  sea-weed,  described  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkelev. 


flowers,  which  are  axillary  and  nearly  3  inches  in 
leng  h.  stand  erect  ;  the  calix  is  1  inch  in  length,  of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour,  and  has  five  blunt  teeth,  which 
are  erect ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  narrow  at  the 
bas",  gradually  widening  upwards,  and  of  a  fine  scarlet 
colour;  the  lower  division  of  the  corolla,  together  with 
the  two  side  ones,  are  streaked  with  brown  ;  the  stamens 
project  considerably  above  the  Bower,  adding  much  to 
its  singular  appearance.  On  entering  the  stove,  two 
magnificent  plants  of  Achimenes  picta  catch  the  eye  ; 
they  are  about  3  feet  through,  and  about  the  same  in 
height  ;  their  richly-spotted  flowers  contrasting  well  with 
the  finely  variegated  foliage.  Gesuera  zebrina  was 
throwing  up  nine  strong  stems,  and  in  a  ehort  time  will 
form  a  splendid  object  ;  although  this  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  whiter-blooming  plant,  it  might,  never- 
theless, by  alternate  seasons  of  growth  and  rest,  be 
made  to  h'ower  at  any  season  through:  ut  the  year. 
Mr.  J.ick,  who  is  gardener  here,  exhibited  a  rice  speci- 
men in  full  bloom  last  May  at  Chiswick,  which  was  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  usual  flowering  season.  Ges- 
uera Herbert'aua  will  soon  beiu  flower  ;  this  Only  needs 
to  be  more  extensively  known  to  become  a  general 
favourite  ;  the  Rowel's  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  G.  zebrina.  but  much  larger,  and  not  quite  so  dark  in 
colour.  It  flowers  profusely,  and  possesses  a  very  dwarf 
habit,  showing  flower  when  about  6  or  S  inches  in  height; 
it  flowers  from  September  to  January,  and  can  be  made 
to  do  this  in  a  3-inch  pot,  if  the  very  smallest  tubers  are 
employed.  Iu  this  collection  were  also  in  flower 
Columnea  seandens,  covered  with  hairy  ringent  scarlet 
blossoms  ;  and  Alpiuia  nu'aus,  the  latter  with  a  stem 
about  10  feet  in  length.  In  the  Greenhouse  was  a  fine 
young  specimen  of  the  variety  of  Erica  elegans  called 
stricta  :  this  is  a  much  more  abundant  bloom.r  than 
the  old  E.  elegans  ;  this  plant  was  about  a  foot  tin 
and  had  upwards  of  SO  heads  of  blocm  on  it ;  very  small 
plants  of  this  variety  will  produce  three  or  four  heads 
Lit"  bloom  in  a  3-inch  pet  ;  it  maaes  more  vigorous 
shoots  than  elegans,  still,  however  retaining  a  compact 
form.  Various  other  plants  were  iu  bloom,  among 
which  may  be  number^  d  a  fine  bush  of  C\  tisus  race- 
niosus,  measuring  4  ft.  through,  and  covered  with  flowers. 
A  couple  of  sea-gul's  on  the  lawn  appeared  to  bid  fair  to 
extirpate  the  whole  race  of  worms,  for  they  ke]  un- 
ceasingly pacing  about  after  these  pi  s  s,  which  they 
caught  in  great  numbers.  These  biros  might  be  em- 
ployed more  frequently  for  the  purpo>e,  and  would  be 
at  oace  useful  and  oruamental.  —  J.   B. 

Mr.  Gioom's  Nursery,  Clapham  Ris». — The  exten- 
sive collection  of  Auriculas  at  this  establishment  are 
now  in  bloom,  aud  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
singular  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  present  is  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  see  them  in  perfection  ;  the  favourite 
and  better  sorts  only  are  grown,  and  they  are  in  fine 
colour  and  robust  health.  These  gardens  promise  a 
succession  of  gaiety  ;  the  Tulips  are  showing  colour, 
the  beds  of  Anemones  aud  Ranunculus  are  rising 
strongly,  and  the  ceds  of  Lilium  laucifolium  album, 
&c,  iu  the  open  grounds,  are  vigorous  and  line. — *, 
April  21. 


G-ardsn  Memoranda. 

7?.   G.   Ltrnine,  E>q.,  Walhngton  Lodge,  Surrey 

This  pleasant   country  residence  has  of  late  risen  to  • 

1  some  importance  iu  the  horticultural  world,  on  account 
of  the  carefuily  selected  and  increasing  collection  of 

.  choice  exotic  plants.  In  the  Orchid-house  (which  is  a 
span-rodfed  erection  heated  on  the  tauk  system)  several 
plants    were  in   flower  ;    of  these   may  be   mentioned 

!  Lselia  flava,  on  a  small  block,  producing  a  flower-stem 
about  IS  inc'  es  high,  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  yellow 
blossoms,  each  flower  measuring  about  2  inches  across  : 
Oucidium  altissimum,  with  a  flower-spike  11  feet  in 
length  ;    and  O.  lencochilam,  wi-h   a    spike   6   feet  in 

!  length.  In  the  same  collection  were  also  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Skiuneri  showing  flower,  as  was  also  a  nice 
plant  of  Dsndrobiutn  finibriatum :  D.  Pierardi  was 
in  flower,  as  was  also  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  the  latter 
having  six  strong  spikes.  The  walls  inside  of  the  house 
are  covered  with  rockwork  intermixed  with  shells,  aud 
have  a  neat  appearance  ;  the  crevices  are  planted  with 
Ferns.  Lycopods,  &c.  :  at  the  further  extremity  is  a 
a  small  fountain,  with  basin  containing  gold  and  silver 
fish  ;  near  to  this,  growing  among  the  rockwork,  is  a 
fine  plaut  of  the  Selaginella  pailescens,  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  Lycopod,  but,  un  ike 
plants  in  this  genus,  it  forms  a  crow-n  or  c.ntre,  round 
which  the  branches  gr.  w  in  beautiful  regularity  close  to 
the  soil,  and  then  take  a  curve  upwards,  forming  a 
complete  nest.     It  is  of  a  lively  green  colour,  and  a  j 

'  more  interesting  and  lovely  plant  for  this  or  similar  ( 
situations  cou  d  scarcely  be  found.     On  a  log,  suspended  j 
from  the  roof,    was  a  plant  of  the  curious  Juanulloa 
parasitica,  which  has  sent  down  roots  fully  3  feet  in 

;  length  into  the  basin  of  the  fountain  ;  and  trained  to  a 

;  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  house  were  Clerodendron 
splendens   and    C.   splendens   albiflos,  both    in   flower, 

;  which  had  a  fine  effect.  In  a  small  rustic  basket  the 
beautiful  and  rare  rEschvnauthus   Boschianus  was  in 

I  flower  ;  the  branches  are  slender  and  pendulous,  the 
leaves    roundish    (of    a    dank   green  colour"),    and    the 


Miscellaneous. 

Guano  and  the  Potato  Disease.  —  Oa  Monday,  the 
23d  ult.,  Professor  Johnston  delivered  a  lecture  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry  to  a  considerable  number  of  fa'  mors 
and  others  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the 
tow-n  of  Montrose.  Iu  the  course  of  his  observations 
the  learned  Professor  referred  to  the  application  of  ma- 
nure to  the  Potato  crop,  with  a  view  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  He  recommended  various  ap- 
plications such  as  guano,  pounded  kelp,  and  pearl  ash, 
and  condemned  the  use  of  fermented  dune.  He  stated, 
that  where  the  dung  was  the  richest  the  disease  was  the 
worst  :  and  that  there  was  least  disease  where  guano 
was  employed. — Scotch  Paper,  April,  1346. 

The  Wood  Trade. — Since  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  duty  on 
wood,  great  activity  has  existed  in  the  deliveries  of 
wood  lying  in  the  places  of  traffic  on  the  river  side, 
and  also  iu  the  importation  of  fresh  cargoes.  Mao  . 
and  other  woods  used  for  making  furniture,  were,  last 
session,  made  free  of  duty  ;  and  the  indulgence  has  since 
been  extended  to  other  descriptions  of  wood  than  those 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  statute.  The  consequent 
has  been,  that  if  the  fresh  importations  of  Mahogany, 
Ce  ar.  and  other  woods,  did  not  in  some  measure  keep 
pace  wih  the  deliveries,  there  would  soon  have  aj t  red 
an  almost  complete  charauce  of  the  stock  of  w<  ]  it 
the  docks.  The  immense  quantities  of  furniture  made 
of  the  cheaper  descriptions  of  wood,  mcniding  aat  im- 
ported from  the  Gambia, and  known  as  Gambia  Mah  gafiy, 
at  a  great  diminution  iu  the  price  formerly  required 
for  such  articles,  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
these  remarks.  At  thesame  time  it  should  be  s'ate-.i  that 
the  furniture  alluded  to  is  not  inadi  from  thefines:  -;  :•  s 
of  (roods,  which  still  retaiu  their  high  va'.ue  in  lie  market. 
Iu  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  remarked,  tbr.t  a 
log  of  Mahogany  of  very  large  size  and  extraordinarily 
fine  vein,  which  was  recently  removed  from  the 
India  Docks,  was  valued  at  the  large  sum  of  1000 
guineas,  although  free  of  duty. — Abridged  /cam  the 
Chronicle. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week-l) 

Amongst  the  nurerous  enemies  with  which  (he  gar- 
dener has  to  contend,  the  snail  and  slug  tribes  hoifl  a 
niost  prominent  posi.ion.     Tha  ;  r  s^ure  of  gaVdebSifg 
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business  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  is  so  great, 
that  the  destruction  of  these  depredators  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  ;  it  is,  however,  of  paramount  importance. 
Lime  is  well  known  to  be  instant  destruction  to  them  ; 
it  is,  however,  not  always  at  haud  in  a  quick  state  :  and 
moreover,  a  shower  of  rain  s  oon  nullifies  its  power.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using  two  simple  articles,  which,  if 
timely  applied,  will  bid  defiance  to  their  mischievous 
propensities,  viz.,  new  sawdust  aod  riddled  cinder  ashes. 
The  ashes  are  riddled  to  the  size  of  Radish  seeds,  all 
dust  being  excluded.  These  strewed  over  the  young 
crop  when  just  emerging  from  the  ground,  I  find  to  be 
efficient.  What  an  excellent  chance  is  hereby  afforded 
where  occasion  requires,  for  a  thorough  mechanical 
division  of  guano  as  a  top  dressing,  thus  effecting  two 
purposes.  A  handful  of  good  Peruvian  guano,  blended 
minutely  with  these  ashes,  would  prove  a  ready  mode 
of  manuring  a  weak  seed  bed. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Conservatory. — See  that  climbers  and  all  plants  of 
rambling  habits  have  due  attention  in  regard  to  stopping, 
water,  &c.  Camellias  forced  into  wood  should  have 
a  trifliDg  check  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  have  at- 
tained their  full  size  ;  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
diminishing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  Continue, 
however,  to  shade  and  syringe  morning  and  evening. 
Stove  and  Orchids. — Stove  plants  as  in  last  Calendar. 
See  that  growing  Orchids  have  due  attention  in 
regard  to  shading  and  atmospheric  moisture ;  the 
latter  is  still,  I  imagine,  lamentably  deficient  in 
many  structures  ;  or,  if  of  sufficient  amount,  of  too 
fluctuating  and  capricious  a  character.  Mixed  Green- 
house.— As  this  is  everybody's  structure,  I  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  treating  of  many  things  under  this  head 
which  should  more  properly  be  ranged  under 
the  heads  stove  or  common  greenhouse.  In  doing 
this,  I  am  presuming  that  a  climate  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  cool  greenhouse,  that  is  to  say,  a  house 
in  which  artificial  heat  is  used  only  to  repel  the  frost, 
is  maintained.  By  keeping  one  end  of  such  a  house 
(the  end  where  the  hot-water  or  smoke  flue  enters) 
closer,  using  more  atmospheric  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  greater  amount  of  air  at  the  other  extreme 
end,  it  is  not  by  any  means  impossible  for  the  amateur 
to  indulge  in  many  of  the  luxuries  of  larger  establish- 
ments. Repot  and  propagate  Begonias.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  families  of  plants  that  can  be  grown. 
Keep  up  a  cleanly  system  of  cultivation,  by  means  of 
sweet  and  healthful  soils,  and  improved  modes  of  pot- 
ting ;  together  with  the  most  complete  drainage,  and 
the  constant  use  of  weak  and  clear  liquid  manure, 
during  the  growing  season.  Cold  Pits  or  Frames. — 
These  will  be  occupied  now  with  some  of  the  early 
struck  or  potted  off  stock,  hardening  for  the  flower- 
garden.  Any  spare  room  may  be  occupied  with  the 
thinnings  of  the  other  plant  houses. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines. — See  that  good  mellow  turfy  soil  is  ready 
under  cover  for  shifting  processes ;  as  also  materials 
for  thorough  drainage  ;  as  broken  crocks,  rough  bones, 
charcoal,  &c.  Use  good  and  clear  liquid  manure,  to 
swelling  fruit,  when  necessary  ;  and  keep  up  a  lively 
heat,  with  pienty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Vineries. — 
The  late  or  winter  Grapes,  such  as  West's  St.  Peters, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Damascus,  Muscats,  &c,  will 
be  now  budding  fast.  Let  disbudding,  tying,  stopping, 
&c.  be  duly  attended  to,  according  to  principles  laid 
down  for  the  earliest  house.  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Qc. 
— See  to  a  second  sowing  of  ridge  Cucumbers  ;  get  the 
earliest  hardened  forthwith,  preparatory  to  turning  out, 
and  let  the  trenches  be  prepared.  A  trench  thrown 
out  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  and  filled  to  a  foot 
above  the  ground  level  with  such  materials  as  litter, 
Grass  mowings,  or  leaves,  with  a  little  hot  manure,  all 
thoroughly  blended,  will  make  an  excellent  bed. 
When  completed,  raise  mounds  of  soil  3  or  4  feet  apart, 
to  receive  the  hand-glasses,  leaving  the  residue  un- 
covered with  soil  for  the  present. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

A  sloping  bank  should  now  be  prepared,  and  planted 
with  nice  runners  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry,  for  fruiting 
in  September  and  October ;  plant  three  in  a  patch,  at 
intervals  of  15  inches  ;  the  ground  between  should  be 
covered  with  slates  when  the  plants  are  established. 
Transplant  Chamomile  ;  sow  succession  of  round 
Spinach  in  a  cool  aspect ;  and  let  all  Beet,  Scorzonera, 
Salsafy,  &e.,  be  got  in,  if  not  done.  Secure  plenty  of 
good  Parsley  in  highly  manured  beds,  at  the  nearest 
end  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  examine  and  remove 
the  herb  plantations.  Sow  a  bed  or  two  of  herbs  for 
next  year's  planting  ;  this  should  be  done  every  second 
year  in  all  gardens — such  as  pot  Marjoram,  Winter  Sa- 
vory, Thyme,  &c.  &c,  as  the  old  plants  are  liable  to 
wear  out.  Thin  suckers  from  Raspberries,  leaving 
four  or  five  to  each  stool.  Take  care  to  thoroughly 
clean  all  Strawberry  plantations  before  the  runners 
come  out. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Thorough-dress  all  beds  and  borders  ;  prepare  sta- 
tions on  lawns  for  extraordinary  specimens  of  orna 
mental  plants,  as  large  Fuchsias,  &c,  viz.,  drainage  in 
the  bottom,  and  good  turfy  and  mellow  compost  above. 
Trim  and  prune  all  climbers  on  out-door  trellises,  or 
conservative  walls  ;  and  prepare  stations  to  fill  up 
blanks. 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  are  now  blooming  ;  the  amateur  may  ex- 
periment in  cross  fertilization  to  obtain  new  varieties. 
In  growing  for  exhibition,  the  pips  which  are  misshapen 
should  be  removed  with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  trusses  of  blooms  are 


not  exposed  to  the  too  powerful  action  of  the  sun.  If 
the  seed  gathered  last  season  has  not  been  previously 
sown,  now  will  be  found  a  good  time.  Sow  in  shallow 
pans  or  boxes,  in  light  vegetable  soil  ;  it  is  only  requisite 
to  press  the  seed  on  the  surface,  and  cover  lightly  with 
fresh  Moss.  They  will, when  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  be 
up  in  a  few  days,  liaminctiluses. — Take  great  care 
that  the  soil  is  close  round  the  neck  of  the  rising  plant ; 
remove  all  weeds  as  they  appear,  and  if  the  beds  are 
infested  with  worms,  pour  lime-water  in  the  holes  which 
the}'  make  on  the  surface.  Tulips. — The  unusual  pre- 
cocity of  these  noble  flowers  has  rendered  them  more 
liable  to  injury  from  the  late  spring  frosts  which  we 
have  had,  the  consequence  is  that  the  bloom  generally 
this  season  will  be  unsatisfactory.  When  the  flowers 
begin  to  show  colour,  the  top  cloths  of  the  awning  may 
be  put  on.  Carefully  examine  all  diseased  foliage  (of 
which,  unfortunately,  there  are  great  complaints  this 
season)  and  expose  the  affected  parts  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  air.  Carnations  and  Picotres. — Put  down 
the  sticks  as  soon  as  possible  ;  if  delayed,  the  roots  will 
be  injured  by  their  insertion. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Mangold  Wurzel  should  be  sown  forthwith,  if  needed 
for  the  cottager's  cows.  If  his  land  be  light,  deep,  and 
sandy,  this  crop  will  pay  him  better  than  Swedes  ;  and 
will  both  keep  and  answer  as  well  as  they.  Prepare  a  bed 
for  a  few  of  the  February  sown  Cabbagts  ;  they  will 
succeed  the  autumn  plants  as  well  as  give  the  latter 
time  after  the  head  is  cut  to  make  bold  sprouts.  A 
bed  of  Swede  Turnips  should  be  sown  by  all  means  ;  if 
the  Potatoes  should  miss,  these  will  do  to  fill  up  all 
blanks.  Let  the  cottager  dress  well  his  flower-beds, 
and  endeavour  to  replenish  his  lost  stock.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  higher  order  of  gardeners  are  always  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  haiui  in  this  respect  to  those  who  are 
industrious  and  civil. 

FORESTING. 

Look  to  new  plantations  ;  the  season  here,  however, 
is  very  rainy,  and  this  in  all  probability  is  rather  gene- 
ral ;  if  so,  this  will  be  a  good  spring  for  late  planting. 
Keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  nursery  seed-beds. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  *bove  period  occurred  onthe28th. 
1810— therm. 8l3  ;  and  thelowest  on  the  26th,  1835— therm.  95°. 


BJotlces  to  Correspondent?. 

Auricula  Seed — PhUo — 1st.  When  the  flower-stems  of  your 
Auriculas  assume  a  yellow  or  faded  appearance,  they  may 
tlien  be  cut  off;  after  tying  them  together  the  heads  may  he 
inserted  in  a  small  thin  paper  bag,  and  hung  in  a  dry  place 
till  the  period  of  sowing  arrives.  2d.  All  the  varieties  of 
grey,  green,  and  white-edged  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed 
of  any  one  of  the  sorts.  3d.  It  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  say  March.  They  may  be  sown  in 
shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame.  The 
seed  must  be  very  slightly  covered  with  soil,  which  should 
be  composed  of  vegetable  or  leaf  and  decayed  turf,  about 
equal  proportions.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  fresh  clean 
Moss  over  the  seed  when  sown  ;  this  keeps  the  surface  more 
equally  moist,  and  insures  its  rapid  and  certain  germination. 
This  Moss  must  he  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly 
above-ground.  They  do  not  by  any  means  require  heat,  and 
are  rather  impatient  of  moisture.  W. 

Bees — A  B — Your  small  hive  will  be  of  much  use  placed  upon 
the  top  of  one  of  your  strong  hives,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  fresh  comb  will  be  the  surest  means  of  enticing  the  bees 
to  take  possession.  Your  two  other  empty  hives  may  be  re- 
plenished with  fresh  swarms,  and  by  all  means  allow  the 
bees  to  have  the  combs.  W. 

Cucombers — W  G — Your  young  fruit  has  all  the  appearance  of 
suffering  from  want  of  good  aeration  (see  Leader  of  to-day). 
Tbe  roots,  probably,  get  toe  much  water,  aud  the  leaves  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  Keep  the  soil  drier,  or  manage  the  aeration 
better.     The  latter  is  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Greenhouses — Villager — No  plants  will  flower  well  if  always 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  much  screened  from  the  sun  ;  but  they 
will  grow  there.  You  may,  however,  force  bulbs,  &c,  in  it : 
and  so  also  Pelargoniums,  provided  you  can  let  them  have  the 
benefit  of  the  summer's  sun  in  the  open  air. 

LIeating  —  Hairy — Your  plan  is  out  of  mind.  It  does  not 
matter  how  the  drain  runs  provided  it  passes  from  the  frames 

into  the  lowest  part  of  the  cellar. T  D  W—  The  Polmaise 

heating  was  first  applied  to  churches.  It  is  so  stated,  with 
many  details,  in  a  Leading  Article,  in  our  last  Number.  Mr. 
Haden's  address,  who  put  up  the  apparatus  in  St.  Yerner's 
church,  has  been  given  in  our  advertizing  columns.  See 
page  95,  and  he  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  you. 

Hothouses — J  D — The  best  materials  for  these  buildings  are 
wood  or  iron.  Tbe  worst  is  zinc  ;  the  dearest  is  copper.  For 
very  large  buildings  iron  is  necessary  ;  for  small  ones  wood 
is  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest. 

Insects— Z  C  H—  They  are  the  larva'  of  a  Bibio,  and  in  all 
probability  injure  your  Cabbage  plants,  vide  the  Gard.  Chron., 
vol.4,  p.  765.  R. J  C—  The  beetles infesting  your  Peach- 
trees  are  the  Curculio  picipes  and  Anisoplia  horticola,  which 


you  will  find  described  and  figured  in  the  Gard.  Chron,,  vol.  1, 

p.   292,    and  vol.  4,   p.   700.  B, A  B  Jj—'So.  1  is  a  foreign 

Cockroach,  which  is  probably  as  destructive  as  our  own. 
2  is  a  West  Indian  Cerambyx  allied  to  one  which  is  very  fond 

of  Oranges,  i?. C  M—  It  is  the  Ptinus  Pur  which  had  bred 

amongst  the  Indian  Corn.  Can  you  ascertain  if  the  beetles 
had  fed  upon  it  ?  if  so,  please  to  send  us  a  few  of  the  nibbled 
grains.  H. 

Kitchen  Garden  Cropping—  GB  asks  for  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  cottager  in  Norfolk,  mentioned  at 
p.  222,  raised  four  crops  of  Potatoes  in  one  year  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground. 

Manures — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Darke,  of  Birmingham, 
two  pots  of  his  "  Stimulating  Compound."  We  have  not 
tried  its  effect  upon  plants,  but  as  he  has  communicated  to 
us  confidentially  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed, 
we  can  say  that,  if  honestly  compounded,  it  promises  to  be 
an  excellent  material  for  gardeners.  We  shall  give  it  a  trial 
and  report  more  particularly  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

Names  of  Plants — G  W- — Ornithopus  perpusillus  we  believe; 

but  it  is  not  in  flower.     It  is  not  a  Clover. G  J— Nidularia 

campanulata,  the  Bird's-nest  Peziza. J   C    Wlieeler — An 

Acacia  new  to  gardens.     You  shall  have  the    name  next 

week. A   BC  D — Your  plant  is  unknown  to  us.     It  will 

require  two  or  three  hours  to  determine  its  name.  We 
will  endeavour  to  satisfy  yon  next  week.  It  is  some  tro- 
pical Cinchonad. D  J/ttrray-^Crassula  imbricata. 

Potatoes — A  QZ — We  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude.  We 
can  find  nothing  editorial  on  the  subject.  Certainly  do  not 
use  fresh  lime  with  ammoniacal  manures  for  this  crop. 
Heavy  losses  have  already  been  sustained  by  the  practice. 
We  are  trying  a  modification  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  "  active  bed," 
(See  his  pamphlet! — something  between  it  and  the  Irish 
lazy  bed — well  dressed  with  charcoal  dust  and  wood  ashes. 
We'  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  tan.  If  you  have  it  you 
may  find  it  worth  employing  in  the  manner  you  propose;  but  we 

cannot  advise  you  to  buy  it. L  F II — The  Azores  Potatoes 

were  advertised  by  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Co.,  of  Monument- 
yard,  at  p.  246.  New  Grenada  and  Neapolitan  Potatoes  are  on 
sale  in  Liverpool,  and  maybe  heard  of  among  the  merchants. 

rAts — Beta — Phosphoric  poison  does  its  work  so  effectually 
and  quickly,  that  there  is  no  object  in  trapping  rats.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  mousetrap  can  be  seen  in  action.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  what  was  formerly  said  about 
it :— It  consists  of  a  box  with  two  sides  open  at  tbe  ends, 
having  a  false  bottom,  wbichisin  twoleng'hshungbypivots. 
Each  piece  of  board  forming  the  swing  bottom  is  made  to 
taper  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  thin  end  being 
placed  inwards.  A  pan  filled  with  water  is  plunged  in  tbe 
earth  to  its  rim,  and  the  trap  is  placed  on  it,  so  that  the  mice 
in  running  along  the  bottom  are  precipitatedintothe  water.} 

Seeds—-£  M  6?— May-day  is  a  very  good  time  for  sowing  your 
Pine-seeds.  But  they  may  be  preserved  in  their  cones  for 
another  year,  if  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

Tan — Palm — No  doubt  your  tan  is  either  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
A  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  required  in  order  to  mate  it 
heat  properly.  Perhaps,  moreover,  you  have  rammed  it  down 
too  hard.  It  is  a  material  that  should  be  expelled  from  gar- 
dens. The  next  thing  that  may  happen  with  it  may  be  its 
overheating,  and  destroying  everything.  Add  to  the  price  of 
40  bushels  of  tan,  the  cartage,  and  the  labour  expended  upon 
it.  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  costly  material. 

Tanks — ToUa — Cover  your  tanks  with  gravel  or  coarse  cinder- 
ashes,  and  by  means"  of  a  chimney-pot  placed  upright  on  the 
gravel,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  renew  the  water  as  fast  as 
it  is  driven  off;  but  your  covers  should  not  be  so  hard  as  to 
render  this  necessary.  Soft  brick-pavings  will  always  he 
damp. 

Water— A  Sub — We  have  not  the  address  of  any  of  the  people 
who  bore  Artesian  wells.  An  advertisement  would  perhaps 
discover  them.  • 

Misc.— G  J—  The  Paper  is  stamped  at  Somerset  House;  we 

cannot  interfere. G  J— We   are  unacquainted  with   the 

roots  called  Cara  and  Kikiche,  but  you  are  doubtless  aware 
that  many  kinds  of  Arads  are  employed  fur  food  (see 
"Vegetable  Kingdom").  We  will  inquire  about  the  Rice, 
and  if  we  can  'earn  anything  will  again  mention  it.     There 

is  no  hope  of  itssucceeding^rq/ito&Iuintheseislands. -F  G  G 

— Anything  may  he  grown  in  a  pot  with  proper  care,  and, 
except  trees,  as  well  as  if  in  the  open  soil.  All  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  potter.  The  main  things  are  good  drainage, 
coarse  bits  of  fibrous  turf,  room  enough,  and  security  against 

drought. V—  The   atmosphere  of  your  hothouse  being 

damp  is  the  cause  of  your  Vines  emitting  numerous  root-like 
processes  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots.     They  are  not  at 

all  derrimen:altothe  Vines.} teuton—  The  plan  consists  ba 

cutting  off  a  bearing  branch  of  a  Mulberry,  and  forcing  it 
immediately,  without  roots.  The  thing  may  certainly  be 
done,  but  not  without  risk  of  failure.  Build  your  pits  of  the 
dimensions  usually  taken  for  Cucumber  pits  ;  experience 
shows  them  to  be  right.  Large  moveable  sashes  are  very  ob- 
jectionable. Heat  them  by  Polmaise  as  Mr.  Davies  has  done. 
A  slope  is  all  that  is  required  for  your  purposes.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  pits  are  sunk  in  the  ground  or  not,  un- 
less they  are  to  keep  greenhouse  plants  in  winter.  In  that 
case  they  should  not  be  sunk.  The  wooden  roller  is  nothing 
but  a  common  roller  constructed  with  solid  wood  instead  of 

hollow  iron.  You  will  find  the  account  of  it  at  p.  S62,1S45. 

A  .K7— Of  your  Fuchsias,  those  bred  from  F.  fulgens  and  cor- 
difolia  are  tender  :  those  from  discolor,  conica,  gracilis,  and 

multifiora  are  the  hardiest.} Lystoii — The  fumigating  your 

house  strongly  with  Tobacco  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
causing  your"  Fuchsias  to  suddenly  drop  their  leaves:  it  is 
probable  also  that  drought  had  something  to  do  with  the 
evil.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  thirsty  plant,  and  when  grown  in  a 
high  temperature,   and  in  a  luxuriant  condition  especially, 

should  have  plenty  of  water.} JJL — Various  modes  of 

raising  Potatoes  from  seed  have  been  given  in  our  columns  ; 
the  most  recent  account  appeared  in  an  extract  from  a 
German  pamphlet,  at  p.  ISO.} 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— J  C  \V— Your  seedlings  are  pretty,  but  they  are 
not  equal  to  the  better  sorts  raised  last  year.  No.  1  is  the 
best,  the  general  outline  being  very  perfect;  those  with 
stained  grounds,  as  7  and  11,  are  considered  inferior  sorts.* 

Cinerarias— JE—  Your  seedlings  possess  great  substance,  and 
the  petals  are  short  and  very  broad,  but  they  are  irregularly 
placed  round  the  disk,  which  give  the  flowers  a  rough  ap- 
pearance ;  the  colours  are  good,  and  they  are  distinct  from 

others  we  have  seen.* JC  W—  The  petals  of  your  specimen 

are  too  long  and  narrow.* 

Fuchsias— A  i?  G—  Your  seedling  is  showy  but  weak  in  colour, 

aud  the  sepals  are  too  long  and  pointed.* J  C  H—  We  have 

many  varieties  similar  in  colour  to  No.  1,  but  larger  and 
finer;  No.  2  possesses  no  novelty— there  are  too  many  already 
of  the  same  character.* 

Pansies^/./7—  The  seedling  yon  propose  to  name  Albanes,  is 
a  full-sized  flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  delicate  cream 
colour,  with  dark  purple  eye.  There  is  a  slight  appearance 
of  roughness  on  the  surface,  but  it  will  take  a  prominent 
place  among  tbe  light  flowers.* 

Petunia—  W  M—  Though  a  good  flower,  your  seedling  is  not 
equal  to  the  better  sorts  in  cultivation.* 

*,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  ihose 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  ef  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 

Erratum— In  ]ast  week's  Paper,  under  the  head  Garden 
Memoranda,  line  36  from  top  col.  a,  for  "heated  air"  read 
"  cold  air." 
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CEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 

O  TIIOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only   Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the   Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY', London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
Jje  had  on  application. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daueenv 
against  Peruvian  Guano,  Bones,  Superphosphate,  and 
■eight  other  Manures  for  Turnips,  and  beat  toem  ale.  See, 
for  particulars,  "  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.vi. 
.part  2,  p.  331 ;  also  at  p.  224  of  the  hardeners'  Chronicle  of  this 
;year.    Factory,  28,  Claphain-road-place,  London. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  &c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
.against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
■separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  il.  per 
ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


lEfje  gggnctttttiral  ffiasette. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1846. 


MEETINGS   FOR  THE  TWO  FOI.I.OWINB   WEEKS. 
Wbonhsoav,    April  I1)—  Agricultural  Society  "f  England. 
TmrnnnAy,  —     311 — Agnciil-Ural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

WnDNKSOAV,     May    6 -Aurioultural  Society  f  England. 
Thursday,  —      7 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sou.  oi  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Llandovery— Stewarton— Laocas:er — Prestoc — Cumnock. 

FARMERS'  CLUES. 


Ap-il  37  —  Wol'ing'on-Darlingtcn 

—  29. 

—  30. 
■May      I- 


-Netvton 
-Otcery  St- Mary 
— C'nyd^n 

—Melrose — Monmouth 
—St.   C.dnn.b    -  Neivaik  — 
Merk'thill 

— Wingettvor-h—  Ardlelgh— 
Wa'ford  —  Jedburgh  —St. 
Qulvnx  —  Framlingham  — 
Kochtord  Hundred  -Aber- 
gavenny— Wootton  Basset 
— Braintree  and  Rocking 


May      6— Harleston 

—  7— Blofield    and    Waleham  — 

Rt  hmindshlre  —  Grove 
Feny 

—  8 — Wren'ham  —  Northaller- 

ton  Tavistock— Deb. oh  am 

—St.  Germalns  —  Chelms. 
ford— H*dlejgh  — Wake^  eld 
-Llchn.ld 

—  9-Darltord— Prohus-Winch 

comb— Cardiff  —  Swansea — 
Northampton. 


In  our  Inst  Number,  p.  260,  is  a  communiea'ion 
'from  Mr.  Henry,  which  shows  that  Messrs.  Gibbs 
and  Myers's  system  with  regard  to  sales  of  Guano 
is  not  understood.     Their  present  scale  of  prices  is 

-as  follows  : — 

For  1  and  under  15  tons     .    .     .£12 

For  15  and  under  30  tons  .     .     .11 

For  30  tons  and  upwards   .     .     .10 

With  a  discount,  in  all  cases,  of  2\  per  cent. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  they  do  not  object 

-to  selling  even  one  ton  ;  but  for  anything- less  than 

30  tons  they  have  fixed  high  piiees,  in  order  to  afford 

some  scope  to  the  dealers. 

Letters  from  the  Patagonian  coast,  dated  21st 
of  December  last,  inform  us  that  in  every  spot 
where  the  Guano  is  found,  to  which  we  alluded 
some  weeks  ago,  English  vessels  are  taking  cargoes. 
Twenty  or  thirty  cargoes  of  this  material  will  pro- 
bably arrive  in  England  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  subject  of  Tenants'  Rights,  and  the  nature 
of  the  terms  generally  on  which  land  in  this  country 
is  held,  have  lately  occupied  considerable  altention 
amongst  farmers.  The  London  Farmers'  Club  has 
done  much  to  excite  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  these  matters  at  similar  societies 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  now  it  has  taken  up 
the  collateral  subject  of  the  Lease  (see  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  in  another  page),  on  which  we 
hope  it  will  succeed  in  inducing  an  equally  exten- 
sive debate.  It  has  done  and  will  do  much  good 
in  thus  guiding  the  discussions  of  local  societies, 
provided  always  it  does  not  induce  them  to  take 
erroneous  or  impolitic  ground.  But  this,  we  think, 
any  impartial  person  who  has  examined  these  dis- 
cussions as  they  have  been  held,  or  reported  in  the 
columns  of  agricultural  periodicals,  will  consider 
that  they  have  already  taken  on  the  subject  of 
Tenants'  Rights.  Talking  of  "rights"  and  "legal 
enactments,"  whether  strictly  justifiable  or  not,  is 
certainly  not  good  policy.  It  docs  but  raise  the 
spirit  indicated  in  a  letter,  in  another  column,  by 
our  correspondent,  "  R.  L.,"  who  probably  belongs 
to  the  class  against  whom  such  remarks  are  neces- 
•sarily  pointed.  Tenants'  Rights  have  no  exist- 
ence, excepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon 
special  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  hand  occu- 
pied, or  upon,  what  is  understood  as  equally  binding, 
the  custom  of  the  country.  If  a  tenant-at-will, 
without  auy  understanding  with  his  landlord,  erects 
•buildings,  drains  land,  makes  roads,  or  executes 
any  other  permanent  improvement  of  the  estate 
he  occupies,  he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open  to  the 
risk  he  runs,  and  whether  his  card  in  that  lottery 
prove  a  blank  or  a  prize,  he  can  have  no  fair  ground 
for  complaint.  Let  those  who  object  to  this  system 
of  unprotected  tenancy  at  will,  and  it  is  most  faulty 
In  whatever  light  we  view  it,  endeavour  to  get  it 
altered  by  pointing  out  to  landlords  their  true  inte- 
rest in  the  matter,  not  by  any  threat  of  coercion; 
for  so  must  agitation  be  regarded,  for  legal  enact- 
ments on  matters  which  are  purely  the  subjects  of 
private  bargain.     Their  efforts,  thus  directed,  will 


be  far  more  likely  to  succeed,  for  their  case  is  much 
stronger  on  this  ground  than  it  can  be  on  any  other. 

Who  has  any  interest  in  a  system  which  induces 
the  investment  of  capital  in  cultivation,  if  the  land- 
lord has  none?  He  of  all  should  be  the  loudest  in 
condemning  unprotected  tenancy  at  will — that 
miserable  system  on-  which  large  tracts  in  this 
country  are  still  held — and  to  which,  with  its  inva- 
riable attendants,  ignorance  and  want  of  enterprise, 
we  must  attribute  the  bad  farming  which  over  such 
districts  still  prevails.  Why,  land  is  almost  value- 
less, except  in  the  degree  in  which  capital  is  invested 
in  its  cultivation.  A  mode  of  tenure  which  should 
induce  a  doubly  high  cultivation  would  double  the 
value  of  an  estate.  Let  any  landlord  look  over 
his  rent-roll,  and  select  the  best  fields  on  each  of 
his  farms — those  paying  the  highest  rent.  Are  they 
those  originally  or  intrinsically  the  most  valuable — 
those  which  the  geologist  would  point  out  as  occu- 
pying the  most  favourable  sites — those  whose  sub- 
soils would  indicate  extraordinary  fertility  ?  No — 
whatever  their  subsoils  may  be,  they  are  invariably 
the  home  (/rounds,  where  the  tenant,  whether  he 
intended  it  or  not,  has  been  most  actively  atwork  ; 
those  nearest  the  dung  heap,  and  whose  cultivation 
has  been  the  most  costly. 

Again,  there  is  a  tract  of  land  in  this  country 
stretching  from  Dorsetshire  toYoikshire,  varying  in 
width  from  one  to  ten  miles  ;  it  occupies  the  site  of 
what  geologists  call  the  blue  lias  formation  ;  it  is 
naturally  of  a  most  uniform  quality,  i.  e.  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil,  which  of  course  are  exclu- 
sively the  landlord's  property,  are  very  constant  in 
their  quantity  and  proportions.  Is  the  fertility  of 
this  district  equally  constant?  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  hardly  another  district  of  equal  extent  of 
such  variable  value.  There  is  land  within  it  varying 
from  10s.  to  3/.  per  acre  in  annual  value,  and  this 
variety  almost  wholly  arises  from  the  neglect  or 
poverty  of  farmers  in  some  cases,  and  their  energy 
and  wealth  in  others. 

Does  not  all  this  prove  beyond  doubt  how  land- 
lords are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  system 
which  shall  tend  to  induce  a  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation ?  And  to  suppose  unprotected  tenancy  at 
will  to  have  that  tendency  is  most  preposterous. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES. 

[The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  a  discussion 
on  this  subject,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club.] 

Mr.  George  Bates,  of  Hedd.ra  Banks,  introduced  the 
subject.  It  could  not,  lie  said,  be  a  matter  unworthy  of 
serious  thought,  how  the  farmer  could  most  economically 
feed  his  live  stock,  when  the  vast  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  kept  in  this  country  was  considered.  MacCulloch 
had  estimated  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure, 
for  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes,  at  1,500,000. 
The  staple  food  of  the  horse  was  corn  and  hay.  Corn 
was  costly,  and  hay  was  far  from  a  profitable  crop. 
The  substitution,  therefore,  partially  at  least,  of  a 
cheaper  diet,  was  desirable.  La?t  winter  he  had  re- 
sorted to  straw  and  Potatoes ;  and  he  had  also  grown 
Potatoes  for  this  purpose  against  the  present  season  ; 
but,  owing  to  their  increased  value,  none  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  horses.  Youatt  strongly  recommended 
manger-feeding.  Hay  and  straw,  cut  up,  and  mixed 
with  corn,  was  excellent  food.  The  bruising  of  Oats 
was  an  economical  practice.  The  quantity  of  unbruised 
Oats  consumed  by  two  horses,  if  bruised  would  keep 
three.  He  had  his  Oats  all  bruised  in  a  cheap  old  mill, 
and  let  his  horses  eat  what  they  liked  of  the  straw 
put  before  them  ;  what  was  left  answered  the  purpose 
of  bedding.  But  what  he  had  heard  and  read  of  Whin- 
feeding,  damped  the  ardour  of  his  inquiries  into  the 
value  of  all  other  kinds  of  food.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
volume  published  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  in 
which  there  were  several  curious  and  interesting  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Furze,  or  Whins,  as  winter-food 
for  horses.  A  gentleman  had  observed  a  horse  feeding 
upon  Whins,  in  preference  to  other  food,  upon  an  open 
common,  and  was  led  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
He  then  found  that  Whins  were  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  that  horses  and  cattle  had 
been  fed  thereon  in  Wales  for  at  least  100  years.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  Whins  had  been  used  in 
this  country  for  provender  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  They  were  also  ustd  in  Scotland  and 
during  the  peninsular  war  the  horses  of  the  i.  'itish 
cavalry  fed  and  throve  upon  this  diet  on  the  Pyreunees. 
In  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal"  (vol.  vi., 
part  ii.,  p.  3791,  there  wasan  admirable  prize  essay  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  of  Bangor.  [Mi- 
Bates  read  an  extract— which  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
lengthening.] 

"  In  the  northern  districts  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
and  more  especially  in  the  counties  of  Carnarvon, 
Anglesey,  and  Denbigh,  Gorse  has,  time  immemorial, 
been  in  general  use  as  food  for  horses.  It  lias  also  oc- 
casionally, and  when  other  provender  was  scarce,  been 
employed  as  food  for  horned  cattle.  Where,  either  by 
itself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  provender,  it  has  been 
used  as  food  for  milch  cows,  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  It  has  given  to  the  milk  and  butter 
a  fine  colour  and  a  rich  flavour.  Those  who  have  ap- 
plied it  to  this  purpose  are  of  opinion  that  cows  yield  a 


better  protit  than  when  they  are  ted  with  the  best  hay, 
or  even  with  Turnips.  The  butter  is  in  all  respects 
of  an  improved  quality.  The  experience  of  its  utility  as 
food  for  sheep  has  hitherto  been  very  limited.  This 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  little  attention  bestowed  by 
Welsh  farmers  upon  the  feeding  of  that  class  of 
live  stock.  Where,  however,  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  in  conjunction  with  Turnips,  sheep  ate  it  freely, 
and  improved  rapidly  in  condition.  It  is  in  feeding 
horses,  however,  that  Gorse  has  hitherto  most  generally 
and  most  advantageously  been  employed.  It  is  because 
this  plant  grows  so  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  prin- 
cipality, and  because  it  is  so  much  employed  in  the 
keeping  of  horses,  that  in  many  seasons  the  less  wealthy 
classes  of  Welsh  farmers  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  escape  from  ruin.  *  *  It  will  grow  luxuri- 
antly on  the  thinnest,  the  coldest,  and  apparently  the 
most  sterile  soils.  It  is  capable  of  being  used  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  at  one  year's  growih  as  well 
as  at  two.  With  moderate  attention  to  its  culture,  and 
by  keeping  it  from  being  injured  by  sheep  and  cattle,  it 
will  produce  if  it  be  cut  every  year,  at  the  rate  of  from 
8  to  14  tons  per  acre,  of  good  succulent  provender  ;  if  it 
be  cut  every  second  year,  it  will  yield  at  the  rate  of 
from  12  to  24  tons  per  acre.  *  *  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  farmers  having  been  known  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  Vol.,  20/.,  30/.,  aye  40/  per  acre  fur  Gorse,  to  those 
who  had  bestowed  some  little  care  in  the  cultivation  of 
it,  and  that  upon  land  immediately  contiguous  to  that 
which  they  themselves  occupied.  Scores  of  acres  of  the 
land  so  held,  though  capable,  with  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, of  yielding  luxuriant  crops  of  Gorse,  are  suffered 
to  be  of  no  value.  Nay,  such  farmers  allow  whole  dis- 
tricts to  remain  unproductive.  Their  own  Grass  crops, 
from  want  of  activity  and  forethought,  are  almost  worth- 
less, and  they  purchase  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
at  a  high  rate,  of  more  intelligent  and  industrious  indi- 
viduals, that  very  provender  in  the  form  of  Gorse  which 
land  in  their  own  hands,  if  judiciously  managed,  is 
capable  of  furnishing  in  abundance,  and  in  return  for 
the  most  trifling  outlay." 

At  the  end  of  his  essay  (continued  Mr.  Bates),  Mr. 
Roberts  gave  the  testimony  of  several  Welsh  farmers 
to  the  value  of  Whins.     Thomas  Williams  said — 

"  I  am  74  years  of  age.  As  a  farmer  aud  a  cow- 
leech  I  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
Gorse  as  food  for  cattle  since  I  was  a  boy.  When 
milch  cows  are  fed  with  Gorse  the  produce  in  milk  and 
butter  is  always  better  than  when  they  are  kept  on  hay. 
(Mr.  Nicholas  Burnett  :  I  can  vouch  for  that.)  My 
lather  died  about  63  years  ago,  and  my  mother  was  left 
in  the  occupation  of  a  small  farm  called  Cilmelyn,  in 
the  parish  of  Bangor,  with  myself,  then  1 1  years  old, 
and  two  younger  brothers.  The  rent  of  that  place, 
though  now  12/.  12s.,  was  only  1/.  5s.  There  was  no 
winter  fodder  whatever  for  the  three  cows  that  my 
mother  had,  and  hay  was  at  that  time  sold  at  2s.  (td. 
the  cwt.  My  mother  set  me  and  my  two  younger 
brothers  to  gather  and  to 'chop  Gorse,  promising  to  each 
of  us  a  new  pair  of  shoes  on  May-day  if  we  did  our 
work  well.  We  gathered  the  Gorse  on  the  borders  of  a 
common  ;  aud  with  two  mallets  and  an  axe,  which  I 
fancy  I  see  before  me  now,  we  chopped  aud  bruised 
what  was  required  to  keep  the  three  cows  up  to  May- 
day. We  received  the  promised  new  shoes  ;  and  the 
cows  when  turned  out  to  Grass,  were  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  when  they  used  to  be  fed  with  hay. 
My  mother  always  afterwards  used  to  say  that  her 
cows  never  yielded  such  good  profit  as  they  did  the 
winter  they  were  fed  with  Gorse  by  her  boys." 

One  of  Mr.  Roberts's  witnesses  declared  emphatically 
that  Gorse  was  at  least  as  good  as  hay,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  eveu  better.  The  essay  was 
illustrated  with  plans  of  Gorse  mills,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  they  would  not  be  more  expensive 
than  many  other  implements  which  the  agriculturist 
kept  on  his  farm. 

"  The  earth,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "  carried  from  exca- 
vations and  cuttings  connected  with  the  numerous  rail- 
ways in  progress  throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  slopes  on  the  sides  of  these  railways,  may  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  the  means  of  introducing  and  of 
extending  the  cultivation  of  the  Gorse  plant  as  proven- 
der, and  at  an  expense  that  would  barely  amount  to 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  seed." 

"  In  Gibbo's  Catalogue,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  "  the  price 
of  the  seed  was  marked  at  Is.  Gd." 

"  The  chief  point  in  the  raising  of  Gorse  is  to  clear 
the  land  from  Couch  Grass,  and  to  make  it  tolerably 
dry.  To  attain  the  former  object,  the  best  plan,  if  the 
soil  be  tolerably  deep,  will  be  to  carry  off  a  spit  deep  of 
the  surface.  The  value  of  the  soil  in  forming  a  compost 
with  lime,  sand,  clav,  &c,  will  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense. After  repeated  failures,  by  removing  the  active 
soil  which  abounded  with  roots,  and  exposing  the  yellow 
rammel,  comprising  the  subsoil,  farmers  have  succeeded 
in  producing  heavy  crops  of  Gorse.  Mr.  Hugh  Roberts, 
of  Rhosmeulan,  adopted  this  plan,  and  sold  the  nrst  cut- 
tin<*  at  the  rate  of  30/.  an  acre.  Where  soil  is  thin,  and 
the°  surface  is  foul  aud  loaded  with  Couch  roots,  it 
should  be  pared  with  a  breast  plough  and  burnt.  Where 
the  land  is  composed  of  cold,  stiff,  retentive  clay,  the 
best  expedient  will  be,  should  the  surface  be  loaded  with 
Couch  Grass  roots,  &c.,to  take  off  a  thin  paring,  and  to 
burn  it.  The  land  afterwards,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
plants  from  the  bad  effects  of  water,  should  be  put 
into  ridges,  similar  to  those  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Turnip  seed.  The  sort  of  Gorse  cultivated  for 
provenderis  known  by  the  name  of  FrenchGorse  (Eith'm 
Ffringig).     The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  March 
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or  April.  If  sown  broadcast,  about  5  or  6  lbs.',  or  if 
drilled,  2  or  3  lbs.  per  acre  will  be  the  quantity  of  seed 
required.  When  the  plant  is  to  be  in  rows,  and  where 
the  ground  is  very  steep,  as  on  the  sides  of  hills,  road- 
cuttings,  the  sides  of  embankments,  &c,  the  direction 
of  the  rows  should  be  oblique,  and  not  directly  up  and 
down.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  be  from 
15  to  18  inches."' 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  "Society's  Journal"  (vol.  vi., 
part  ii.,  page  523),  there  was  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Sandham  Elly,  who  fully  bore  out  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Roberts  to  the  value  of  Gorse,  so  far  as  to  winter 
food  ;  food  for  summer  was  a  more  difficult  matter. 
He  had  found  Italian  R^e-Grass  a  very  admirable 
article.  There  was  now  a  crop  at  Mr.  Wharton  Bur- 
don's  which  might  have  been  cut  a  week  ago.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  farmed  in  the  south,  got  11  crops  in  the 
year,  with  the  aid  of  some  preparation.  He  (Mr.  Bates) 
had  a  field,  three- fourths  of  which  was  Italian  R>e- 
Grass,  and  one-fourth  common  Grass.  The  animals 
would  not  leave  the  Rye-Grass,  so  long  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  get  a  nibble  ;  and  even  when  they  had  eaten  it, 
to  all  appearance,  quite  bare,  they  would  still  try  to  get 
a  little  more,  before  going  to  the  other.  Then,  again, 
as  to  the  question  whether  it  was  better  to  keep  stock 
in  the  house  all  the  year  round,  or  turn  them  out.  In 
Germany,  where  he  had  seen  much  of  agricultural  life, 
they  kept  them  in  the  house  the  whole  year.  Labour  was 
cheap  there,and  was  not  spared.  The  German  grooms  far 
surpassed  the  English.  The  animals  were  fed  on  chopped 
straw  and  Lucerne  and  water  was  constantly  before  thera. 
The  President  proceeded  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
With  respect  to  the  cutting  of  hay  and  straw,  Mr.  Bates 
had  stated  that  the  Hetton  coalowners  found  it  no 
saving.  Much,  however,  depended  on  the  sorting  of 
the  hay  ;  for  if  any  portion  of  it  were  musty  or  mouldy, 
the  forage  of  the  whole  bin  would  be  spoiled.  That 
was  one  main  reason  why  the  practice  was  sometimes 
found  not  to  answer.  In"  former  years,  all  along  the 
great  north  road,  south  of  York,  where  the  horses  of 
the  coach-proprietors  were  always  in  prime  condition, 
the  forage  was  all  chopped.  The  Oatp,  he  believed, 
were  not  bruised  ;  but  he  thought,  for  summer  feed,  it 
was  very  desirable  they  should  be.  The  barn-yard 
chaff  was  thrown  in,  and  answered  a  good  purpose.  All 
the  proprietors  declared  that  chopping  was  economical. 
As  to  Gorse,  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  plant  to  culti- 
vate in  the  northern  counties.  He  had  tried  it  in 
every  possibly  wny,and  given  it  every  advantage  in  his 
power,  when  trying  to  grow  fox-coverts,  but  hardly  in 
any  case  had  the  cost  been  repaid.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
petted  plant,  and  he  doubted  very  much  if  the  farmers 
of  Northumberland,  with  their  soil  and  climate,  could 
grow  it  to  profit.  It  throve  well  on  the  lighter  soils  of 
Somersetshire,  where  he  had  seen  it  cut  in  successiou, 
as  you  would  Lucerne.  It  was  most  grown,  so  far  as 
his  own  observation  went,  where  Grass  lands  were  poor, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  hay  obliged  the  farmer  to  try 
some  substitute. 

Mr.  Ramsay  stated,  that  when  he  was  in  London, 
some  years  ago,  he  was  struck  by  the  fine  condition  of 
the  draught-horses,  and  visited  Barclay's  brewery  to 
ascertain  how  they  were  fed.  He  found  that  they  had 
three-fourths  Clover  hay  and  one-fourth  straw,  mixed 
with  Corn  and  Beans.  He  also  called  upon  a  person 
iu  Holborn,  who  fed  his  horses,  at  first,  on  Corn  and 
hay,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  result  was,  that  his 
speculation  was  unprofitable.  He  therefore  directed 
his  attention  to  economy  iu  provender.  He  got  a 
machine,  by  which  he  cut  his  straw  and  Clover,  and 
bruised  his  Corn  and  Beans.  With  this  he  fed  his 
horses  (of  which  he  had  from  80  to  100),  and  then 
realised  a  fair  profit  by  his  enterprise.  He  (Mr.  R.) 
was  induced  to  get  a  machine,  which  his  men  looked 
upon  as  a  new-fangled  contrivance  ;  and  after  it  had 
been  some  time  in  use,  it  was  laid  aside — the  labour  of 
cutting  being  unacceptable  to  his  workmen.  One  of 
them,  however,  had  continued,  unobserved,  to  use  the 
machine  iu  preparing  provender  ;  and  he  (Mr.  R.)  was 
struck  by  the  superiority  of  this  man's  horses  to  all  the 
rest  in  the  colliery.  He  asked  him,  one  day,  how  it 
was,  and  then  found  out  the  secret.  He  therefore 
attached  the  cutter  to  a  thrashing-machine,  that  there 
might  be  no  inducement  to  keep  it  in  disuse  ;  and  all 
the  horses,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  had  been  fed 
on  cut  straw  and  Clover.  None  of  the  men  would  feed 
their  horses  without  it  ;  and  when  leaving  home,  they 
always  took  care  to  take  with  them  a  supply  of  what 
they  called  "chaff."  The  use  of  it,  he  was  sure, 
effected  a  considerable  saving.  The  same  work  was  got 
out  of  a  much  less  quantity  of  provender. 


reserving  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  any  \ 
person  or  persons  authorised  or  employed  by  him,  right  of  entry  | 
at  all  reasonable  times  upon  the  said  premises,  to  mark,  fell, 
and  carry  the  said  timber,  wood,  and  underwood.  And  also  to 
hunt,  shoot,  fish,  fowl,  aud  sport  upon  and  over  the  said  hereby 
demised  premises,  and  to  take  and  kill  game  thereon.  To  have 
and  to  hold"  the  said  demised  premises  (except  as  aforesaid)- 
unto  the  said  C.  D..  his  executors  and  administrators,  for  the 
term  of  21  years,  to  be  computed  from  ,  determinable 

at  the  expiration  of  the  11th  or  16th  years  of  the  said  term,  by 
either  party  to  this  demise  giving  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect 
at  least  IS  months  previously  to  the  determination  of  either  of 
the  afuresaid  terms.  Yielding  and  paying  yearly  and  every 
year  in  lieu  of  rent  f  the  value  of  quarters  of  Wheat,  such 

value  to  be  deduced  from  the  averages  of  the  last  six  weeks, 
taken  for  the  tithe  commutation  purposes,  as  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  at  the  expiration  of  the  six.  weeks 
previously  to  the  quarterly  days  respectively  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  namely,  Christmas,  Lady  Day,  Midsummer,  and 
Michaelmas,  which  averages  having  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  upon  being  calculated  upon  the  number  of  quarters  of 
Wheat  as  hereinbefore  stated,  constitute,  represent,  and  ac- 
tually be  the  rent  of  each  quarterly  day  of  paymentrespectively, 
the  aggregate  of  which  shall  constitute,  represent,  and  ac- 
tually become  the  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  and  payable  as  in 
manner  hereinbefore  expressed.}  Provided  always  that,  if  it 
shall  happen  that  the  said  yearly  rent  or  value  of  quarters 

of  Wheat  in  lieu  thereof  as  hereinbefore  expressed  and  reserved, 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for  the  space 
of  days  and  shall  not  afterwards  be  paid  on  demand,  or  if 
the  said  C.  D-,  his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  shall  do  or  suffer  any  act  or  thing 
whereby  the  said  premises  hereby  demised  may  become  assign- 
able or  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution,  or  if  the  said  C.  D.,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  shall  not  perform  and  keep  the 
covenants,  clauses,  and  conditions  herein  mentioned  and  con- 
tained,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  A.  B.,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  enter  into  and 
upon  the  premises  hereby  demised  or  any  part  thereof,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  wholly  to  eject  therefrom  the  said  C.  D., 
his  executors  aud  administrators,  and  all  other  occupiers 
thereof,  and  the  said  C.  D.  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  covenant,  promise,  and 
agree  with  the  said  A.  B.t  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  manner 
following  :  that  is  to  say,  that  he,  the  said  C.  L\,  his  executors 
and  administrators,  from  time  to  time  during  this  demise — 

1st.  Shall  pay  the  said  yearly  rent,  or  value  of  quarters  of 
Wheat  in  lieu  thereof,  by  equal  quarterly  payments,  on  the 
days  at  the  times  and  in  manner  as  hereinbefore  in  that  behalf 
stipulated. 

2nd.  Shall  bear,  pay,  and  discharge  the  tithe  commutation, 
rent  charges,  and  all  other  parochial  rates  and  charges  what- 
soever (land-tax,  quit-rents,  and  landlord's  income-tax  ex- 
cepted) . 

3rd.  Shall  maintain  and  leave  the  said  hereby  demised  pre- 
mises, §  with  the  appurtenance  and  all  fittings  and  fixtures 
thereof,  and  all  the  roads,  fences,  gates,  stiles,  bridges,  ditches, 
and  drains  belonging  thereto,  in  good  and  tenantable  repair, 
order,  and  condition  (damage  by  fire  and  extraordinary  tempest 
only  excepted),  being  allowed  by  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  rough  timber,  bricks,  tiles,  slate,  and  lime,  and  shall 
paint  or  tar  the  said  hereby  demised  premises  once  in  every  three 
years  upon  being  allowed  paint  or  tar  for  the  same  by  A.  J3  , 
his  heirs  or  assigns. 

4th.  Shall  not  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  injure  any 
of  the  timber  or  ornamental  trees  or  saplings,  nor  grub  up  any 
of  the  underwood  now  growing  or  to  be  hereinafter  grown  upon 
the  said  demised  premises,  but  that  he  the  said  C.  D.,  his  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  wood  and  bushes 
arising  from  the  fences,  as  also  the  lops  of  the  pollards  when 
such  fences  are  made. 

5th.  Shall  preserve  and  protect  the  gamell  and  fish  upon  the 
hereby  demised  premises  for  the  use  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  friends  or  servants,  and  suffer  notices  to  be  given 
and  proceedings  taken  in  his  name  against  any  person  or  per- 
sons trespassing  in  pursuit  thereof. 

Gth.  Shall  reside  upon  the  said  premises  during  tb.2  contin- 
uance of  the  term  hereby  granted. 

7th.  Shall  not  assign  or  underlet  all  or  any  part  of  the  said 
messuage  and  premises  hereby  demised  during  all  or  any  part 
of  the  term  hereby  granted  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

8th.  Shall  inbarn  or  stack  upon  the  said  demised  farm  and 
premises  all  the  crops  of  corn,  seeds,  and  hay,  that  shall  yearly 
grow  or  arise  thereon. 

9th.  Shall  expend  and  consume  upon  the  hereby  demised 
farm  and  premises  all  the  hay,  straw,  fodder,  and  chaff,  h.s  well 
as  Turnips  and  other  roots  and  vegetables  growing  thereon 
(Potatoes  excepted). 

10th.  Shall  expend  upon  the  said  demised  farm  and  premises 
all  the  dung,  compost,  and  manure,  which  shall  arise  or  yearly 
be  made  or  brought  thereon,  except  that  made  in  the  last  year 
of  this  demise,  which  shall  be  left  for  the  succeeding  tenant 
upon  being  paid  by  valuation  for  the  same,  together  with  the 
labour  thereon. 

11th.  Shall  manage  and  cultivate  the  Grass  lands  in  a  good 
and  husbandlike  manner,  according  to  the  most  approved 
system  of  the  district  in  which  the  said  hereby  demised 
premises  is  situated,  and  shall  not  break  up  or  otherwise  con- 
vert into  tillage  any  of  such  Grass  lands,  nor  shall  mow  more 
than  one  moiety  of  the  same  more  than  once  iu  any  year, 
under  a  penalty  of  101,  for  every  acre  so  broken  up  or  "con- 
verted into  tillage  as  aforesaid,  such  penalty  to  be  paid  and 


FORM  OF  LEASE. 
[Read  by  Mr.  Baker  at  the  late  Meeting  of  the  London 

Farmers'  Club.] 
This  Indenture,  made  the      day  of  ,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  forty-six,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  to  facilitate 
the  granting  of  certain  Leases,  between  A.  B.,  of  , 

of  the  one  part,  and  C.  D.,  of  ,  of  the  other  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  covenants, 
and  agreements  hereinafter  to  be  observed  and  maintained,  he, 
the  said  A.  B.,  doth  by  these  presents  demise,  lease,  and  to 
farm,  let  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  adminis- 
trators, all  that  capital  messuage,  farm,  and  premises,  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

and  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  , 

consisting  of  a  messuage  or  tenement,  with  yards,   gardens, 
orchards,  barns,  stables,  and  outbuildings,  together  with 
acres  of  arable  and  Grass  land,  lying  in  the  several  inclosures 
numbered  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  as  follows  ;— 

or  otherwise,  with  their  appurtenances,  except  out  of 
this  demise,  all  timber  and  other  trees,  fruit-trees,  saplings, 
pollards,  wood  and  underwood  whatsoever,  now  being  or  which 
shall  hereafter  grow  upon  the  hereby  demised  premises,  and 


*  The  periods  of  determining  the  lease  may,  if  thought 
requisite,  be  at  the  Sih,  12th,  16th,  or  20th  years  ;  but;  the  first 
period  should  not  be  for  a  less  time  than  eight  years. 

t  If  the  rent  be  fixed  upon  the  presumption  that  Wheat  will 
realize  a  certain  price,  then  it  may  be  made  to  vary  propor- 
tionately as  a  rent  fixed  ou  Corn,  fur,  assuming  that  land 
which  will  grow  3i  to  4  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre,  and 
5  quarters  of  Barley,  is  worth  in  Wheat  Si  bushels,  at  56s., 
24s.  6d.t  and  in  Barley  at  32s.,  6  bushels  per  acre.  Aud  the 
covenant  might  be  that  when  the  price  of  Wheat  -hall  not 
exceed  56s.  per  quarter  upon  the  average  by  the  tithe  commu- 
tation returns,  the  rent  shall  be  24s.  Bd.  per  acre;  and  when 
the  price  of  Wheat  shall  not  exceed  52s.  upon  the  average,  the 
rent  shall  be  22s.  9d.  per  acre  ;  and  when  the  average  price  of 
Wheat  shall  not  exceed  45s.  per  quarter,  the  rent  shall  not 
exceed  20s.,  and  so  may  be  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  price  of  Wheat  shall  rise  or  fall. 

J  All  payments  by  labour,  such  as  carting  timber  or  coal,  to 
be  inserted  if  stipulated  for  in  the  agreement ;  or  the  rent  may 
be  equalised  upon  the  average  of  two  or  more  years,  by  taking 
the  average  of  the  wbole  of  the  preceding  year  or  years  with 
the  average  of  the  last  quarter,  and  the  average  of  these  will 
give  the  rent. 

§  As  to  improvements— if  the  landlord  finds  tiles.  &c,  for 
drainage,  the  tenant  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  cost  of  same,  or 
for  additional  buildings  in  the  same  proportion.  The  land- 
lord shali  restore  the  buildings  in  case  they  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire  or  tempest  within  six  months. 

||  Upon  this  clause  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  this 
covenant  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  parties  to  the  lease.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest that  if  the  landlord  conceded  to  the  tenant  the  right  to 
take  hares  and  rabbits,  reserving  the  winged  game  to  himself, 
much  damage  to  crops  and  ill  will  between  parties  might  be 
prevented. 


recoverable  as  increased  rent  during  the  continuance  of  the 
term  hereby  granted.* 

12th.  Shall  manage  and  cultivate  the  arable  laDd  in  good 
and  husbandlike  manner,  according  to  the  most  approved 
system  of  the  district  in  which  the  said  hereby  demised  pre- 
mises are  situated,  nor  shall  nor  will  at  any  time  or  tim.s  during 
the  term  hereby  granted  take  from  off*  or  have  upon  any  part 
thereof  more  than  two  crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  summer's  fallow,  being  at  liberty  to 
take  one  crop  of  Clover,  Beans,  or  Peas,  or  some  other  ame- 
liorating crops,  between  the  said  two  crops  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
or  Oats,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  grow  upon  the  fallowed  land 
Turnips,  Coleseed,  roots,  or  any  green  vegetable  crops,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  shall  be  eaten  and  consumed  by  cattle 
upon  the  said  hereby  demised  lands  and  premises. t 

13th.  Shall  not  in  the  last  two  years  preceding  each  of  the 
periods  at  which  the  determination  of  the  lease  hereby  granted 
is  stipulated,  or  after  having  received  notice  thereof  (as  here- 
inbefore mentioned),  mow  any  Clover  more  than  once  on  any  of 
the  Grass  lands  in  successive  years,  nor  sell  any  hay  or  straw 
from  off  the  farm  and  premises  hereby  demised.^ 

14th.  Shall  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all  trespasses  and 
depredations  on  the  said  hereby  demised  premises,  or  in  or 
upon  the  woods  and  plantations  adjoining  the  same,  and  shall 
maintain  and  keep  the  roads  leading  to  or  from  the  same,  also 
shall  yearly  do  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  said  hereby  demised 
premises,  within  the  space  of  30  days  after  having  received 
notice  thereof  in  writing. 

15th.  Shall  at  the  expiration  or  other  sooner  determination 
of  the  term  hereby  granted,  or  from  any  or  whatever  cause 
the  same  shall  or  may  arise,  leave  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  said  A,  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  then  succeeding  tenant,  one-fourth  part  of  the  arable 
laud  hereby  demised,  fallowed  with  at  least  five  ploughings  to 
be  given  at  seasonable  times,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  given 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March,  and  also  shall  and  will  at 
such  expiration  as  of  the  term  aforesaid,  leave  at  ieast  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  said  arable  lands  in  Clover  or  Grass  layer, 
and  which  said  Clover  or  Grass  layer  shall  have  been  sown 
upon  laud  fallowed  the  preceding  year,  one  moiety  of  the  saiii 
Clover  and  Grass  layer  not  having  been  mowed. 

16th.  Shall  permit  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  any 
incoming  tenant,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  lands  so  to  be  fallowed  as  aforesaid  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  and  also  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  farm  at 
spring  seed  time  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  Clover  or  Grass 
seeds  upon  the  lands  fallowed  iu  the  preceding  year  as  afore- 
said, and  which  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  shall  be  harrowed  in 
by  the  said  C.  D.,  his  administrators  and  assigns,  without  pay- 
ment or  charge  for  Lhe  same. 

17th.  Shall  make  the  fallows  and  carry  out  the  manure  as 
stipulated  as  aforesaid,  and  leave  at  the  expiration  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  all  the  Grass 
and  Clover  hay  made  and  grown  upon  the  said  demised  pre- 
mises within  the  last  year,  and  also  all  lhe  dung,  compost,  and 
manure,  made  or  brought  upon  the  said  demised  farm  and  pre- 
mises in  the  last  year  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  and  all  the 
straw  and  chaff  arising  from  such  last  year's  crop  as  aforesaid, 
together  with  all  fix.ures  and  buildings§  erected  or  put  up  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors  or  administrators, 
upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  all  tillages  aud  labour  to 
the  fallows  and  manure,  and  for  all  hay,  dung,  compost,  straw, 
chaff,  fixtures,  and  buildings  to  be  paid  for  by  valuation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  covenants,  and  all  improvements  consisting  of 
draining  and  manuring  by  any  manure  not  produced  upon  the 
said  demised  premises,  together  with  all  other  permanent  im- 
provements, from  which  the  full  benefit  may  not  have  been, 
derived  in  proportion  to  the  original  cost  thereof,  as  the  same 
may  at  that  time  be  unexpended,  such  valuations  as  aforesaid 
to  be  made  and  settled  by  two  different  persons,  who,  when  so- 
appointed  and  having  so  taken  upon  themselves  such  reference 
and  arbitration,  shall,  in  writing,  thereupon  appoint  anunpire, 
whose  decision,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  such  ar- 
bitrators, shall  be  final,  binding,  and  conclusive,  and  to  whom 
also  shall  be  referred  all  other  matters  in  di-pute  in  respect  of 
such  occupation,  and  all  dilapidations  of  and  upon  the  said 
demised  laud  aud  premises,  aud  all  damage  sustained  by; the 
land  and  fences  from  unskilful  and  improper  management  or 
otherwise,  and  who  shall  be  empowered  to  deduct  the  amount 
awarded  for  the  same  from  the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  to 
he  ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

18th.  Shall  have  the  use  of  the  barns,  stack-yards,  and  pre- 
mises to  thrash  and  dress  the  crops  of  corn  aud  seeds  arising  ' 
from  such  last  year's  crop,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
county  as  aforesaid,  and  shall bepaid  or  allowed  fur  the  thrash- 
ing out  of  such  last  year's  crop,  aud  have  the  corn  arising  there- 
from carted  out  by  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  by  his 
succeeding  tenant,  a  distance  not  exceeding  10  miles,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  straw  and  chaff  arising  therefrom. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  he  the  said  C.  D., 
his  executors  or  administrators,  paying  the  rents,  and  observing, 
performing,  and  keepiug  the  covenants  hereinbefore  contained, 
shall  hold  and  occupy  the  farm  and  premises  herein  demised 
for  all  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  without  interruption  by 
the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  assigns. — In  witness,  ic. 

Another  Clause  for  a  Lease  fixed  upon  a  Corn  Rent  deduced  from 
the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  Cora. 

Yielding  and  paying  therefore,  yearly  and  every  year  during- 
the  said  form  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, the  rent  in  the  manner  and  at  the  times  hereinafter 
mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  50  qrs.  of  Wheat,  50  qrs.  of  Barley, 
and  30  qrs.  of  Beans,  to  be  ascertained  quarterly  by  the  average 
price  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans,  sold  ai.  the  corn  market  in 
London,  in  the  entire  week  next  preceding  the  25th  day  of 
December,  the  25th  day  of  March,  the  24th  day  of  June,  and 
the  29th  day  of  September  in  every  year,  and  one- fourth  part  of 
the  value  of  50  qrs.  of  Wheat.  50  qrs.  of  Barley,  and  30  qrs.  of 
Beans,  to  be  paid  on  each  and  every  of  the  said  quarter  days 
during  the  said  term,  without  making  any  deductions,  defal- 
cation, or  abatement  whatsoever  out  of  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof. 

To  produce  afar  equable  annual  payment,  corn-rents  may 
also  be  based  upon  the  average  of  the  preceding  two  or  more 
years.  Suppose  it  should  be  req ■  tired  to  fix  it  upon  the  average 
of  three  years,  and  that  during  the  first  year  the  average  price 
of  corn  had,  from  the  Gazette  returns,  have  been  52s.  per  qr., 
and  on  the  second  year  4Ss.  per  qr.,  and  the  average  price  of 

"■  Where  the  farm  is  situated  near  towns,  this  covenant  ma 
be  dispensed  with,  by  allowing  roots  to  be  sold  upon  bringing 
on  an  equivalent  in  manure. 

No  restriction  is  made  upon  mowing  Clover  fmore  than  once, 
as  this  crop,  if  converted  into  hay,  will  be  beneficial  to  a 
greater  extent  than  if  fed  upon  the  land. — If  reservation  is 
requisite  to  prevent  mowing  particular  enclosures  of  grazing 
lands,  insert  clause  to  that  effect. 

t  This  covenant  will  admit  of  variation  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  may  restrict  so  far  only  as  to  not  taking  more  than 
two  grain  crops  between  fallow  and  fallow,  such  fallow  io  be 
made  in  every  4th,  5th,  or  6th  year. 

%  If  the  nature  of  the  farm  will  admit  of  hay  or  straw  beins: 
sold,  1  ton  of  lime  or  good  rotten  manure  to  be  brou.ht  on  for 
every  ton  of  hay  or  straw  sold,  and  shall  not  during  the  demise 
sell  or  carry  away  any  gravel,  clay,  soil,  tie. 

§  Buildings  that  have  been  put  up  by  the  tenant  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  to  be  removed,  or  to  be  taken  at  the 
value  of  the  materials  only,  at  the  option  of  the  landloid. 
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the  last  qr.   5Gs.,   the  average  to  be  deduced  would    be  as 
follows  : — 

When  for  Three  Years. 

1st  Tear        52  bj  4  ="208 

2nd  Year       48  by  -1  =  192 

3d  Year      )  .„  ... 

LastQr.      joG  =    5G 

0)450 


50s.  8ct.  average  of  Three  Years. 
Wlten  for  Tvic  Years. 
1st  Year        48  by  4  =  192 


2d  Year 
Last  Y 


;ar      )  , 
Year  j  ' 


=    50 


5)248 


ids.  7M.  average  of  Two  Years. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Tenant  Rights. — I  have  fur  some  time  noticed  a 
growing  desire  amongst  agricultural  tenants,  led  on 
I  presume  by  similar  demands  in  Ireland,  for  what 
may  be  considered  equivalent  to  fixity  of  tenure,  viz., 
compensation  for  agricultural  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  ;  and  I  have  from  time  to  time  perused  in 
your  Gazette  various  suggestions  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  out,  they  have  originated  with  the  class  of  tenants 
solely,  and  not  the  highest  and  best  of  that  class,  and 
I  think  the  claim  is  a  mistaken  one,  aud  the  means 
proposed  uufair,  and  open  to  every  sort  of  fraud  and 
trickery.  To  talk  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
the  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  mere 
childishness,  aud  it  is  equally  weak  to  complain  of 
tenants  being  injured  by  want  of  compensation  for 
improvements  made  by  them  to  the  soil  or  buildings. 
I  challenge  any  of  your  correspondents  to  give  me  a 
single  instance  of  any  material  improvement  made  by  a 
tenant  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord  for  which  he  has 
not  been  remunerated  either  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction 
of  rent,  an  extended  term,  or  a  profitable  increase  to 
himself  from  the  individual  improvement.  If  the  case 
falls  within  the  last  category,  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
tenant  though  he  may  have  improved  his  landlord's 
property  has  no  moral  claim  for  compensation.  What 
he  did  was  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  and  he  has 
reaped  the  profit  of  it.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, far  from  it,  that  a  tenant  is  to  make  lasting  aud 
substantial  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  his  land- 
lord without  compensation,  but  I  say,  let  them  be 
matter  of  contract,  and  specifically  defined  by  it  before- 
hand. When  a  landlord  lets  his  land  is  it  not  fairly 
presumable  that  the  tenant  knows  pretty  well  its  worth 
and  makes  his  bargain  accordingly.  If  the  land  be  run 
out  he  pays  less  rent  for  it,  and  a  term  of  years  is  the 
consideration  in  addition  to  the  tenant  for  its  improve, 
ment.  So  with  regard  to  the  buildings,  if  they  are  in- 
adequate or  out  of  repair,  let  the  tenant  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  his  landlord  as  to  their  repair, 
extension,  or  improvement,  and  provide  accordingly  by 
his  lease.  It  is  in  every  way  inexpedient  to  have  after 
reckonings  and  valuations  like  those  suggested  by  the 
form  of  lease  in  your  last  Gazette.  Neither  party 
would  be  satisfied,  perhaps  ;  I  am  confident  the  land- 
lord would  not,  for  he  is  always  necessarily  more  or  less 
at  the  mercy  of  his  tenant,  and  he  would  be  open  to  the 
grossest  impositions.  Every  one  connected  with  agri- 
culture in  the  south  is  aware  of  the  scandalous  impo- 
sitions constanily  practised  on  landlords  and  in-coming 
tenants  in  valuations  of  acts  of  husbandry  which  they 
cannot  be  altogether  protected  against  even  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  experienced  and  honest  land  valuers  ;  but  once 
open  the  door  to  valuations  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  for  what  he  styles  improvements  and  unex- 
hausted manure?,  and  rely  upon  it  we  should  soon  see 
an  end  of  the  system.  The  best  covenant  in  my  humble 
opinion  which  can  be  inserted  in  a  lease  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  that  the  tenant  shall 
in  no  case  have  two  following  crops  of  corn,  and  the 
best  caution  is  that  no  landlord  take  a  tenant  who  has 
not  a  capital  equal  to  20/.  an  acre,  and  immediately 
available  for  i's  employment  on  the  land.     The  curse  of 

agriculture  has  been,  and  is  the  want  of  capital R.  L. 

[In  reference  to  the  last  sentence  we  say,  "No  doubt 
of  it."  But  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  capital  of  20/.  per 
acre  !  is  absurd.  That  sum  over  the  occupied  acres  of 
Great  Britain  would  amount  probably  to  five  times  the 
available  capital  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  British 
farmers.  10/.  an  acre  is  the  most  a  tenant  will  ordinarily 
need.'} 

Deep  Draining. — Will  you  permit  me  with  reference 
to  an  article  on  deep  drainage,  which  appeared  in  your 
No.  11  of  this  year,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mecbi,  to  in- 
quire through  your  columns  what  was  the  breadth  at 
the  surface  and  at  the  buttom  of  his  drains,  also  whether 
they  were  east  simply  with  the  spade,  or  with  it  and 
the  aid  of  the  pickaxe  and  tramp  pick  ;  also  the  co'st 
per  rood  of  six  yards  or  other  measure,  with  the  rate 
of  labourers'  wages  at  the  time  by  the  day  or  week  in 
his  neighbourhood.  An  early  reply  would  gi  eatly  oblige 
many  of  your  readers,  and  also— A  North  Briton. 

Drainage — The  Grass  field  called  "  Horse  Leas,"  in 
the  parish  of  Tortworth  in  the  county  of  Glo'ster,  is  of 
a  somewhat  clayey  soil  on  a  retentive  clay  subsoil,  con- 
taining thin  but  frequent  beds  of  slaty  rock.  It  is 
19  acres  2  roods  and  21  perches  in  extent.  It  lias 
hitherto  been  very  inferior  grazing  land  ;  being  un- 
drained,  the  growth  of  Sedges  and  Rushes  has  been 
fostered,  while  that  of  the  richer  Grasses  has  been  dis- 
couraged. It  has  been  drained  during  February  and 
March  of  this  year  3  feet  G  iuches  deep,  at  intervals 
of  12  yards.     During  the  operation  numerous  shallow 


clay  drains  were  cut  across,  which  had  been  entirely 
useless  for  keeping  the  land  dry.  No  water  was  ob- 
tained till  the  drains  had  been  cut  3  feet  deep,  then  it 
oozed  out,  and  between  that  and  3  feet  G  inches  deep  a 
considerable  body  of  water  escaped.  This  was  the 
case  all  over  the  field.  Now,  the  subsoil  was 
composed  of  alternate  beds  of  clay  and  rock,  which 
sloped  or  dipped  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  a  series  of  springs  were  met 
with  all  over  the  field  as  soon  as  a  depth  of  3  feet  was 
attained.  The  fact,  doubtless,  was,  as  Messrs.  Smith, 
Parkes,  Mechi,  &e.  have  illustrated,  that  the  soil  was  a 
porous  medium  ;  in  this  case  of  such  texture  that  (its 
weight  overcoming  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  earth) 
a  cut  in  it  needed  to  be  3  feet  deep  before  the  water 
would  drain  out  of  it.  The  cost  of  this  draining  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 

1480  perches  cut  34  feet  deep,  tiles  placed,  earth 

tilled  in,  anrl  turf  replaced,  at  7^d £40    3    0 

25,000  li-ineb  pipe-tiles,  12s.  per  thousand,  and 

3s.  per  thousand  hauling 18  15    0 


£6S     0    0 
or   31.  5s.    per  acre.       The   land  is  now   dry.  —  John 
Cobban. 

Manure  Frauds In  your  Paper  of  the  4th,  there 

is  a  very  sensible  letter  of  Mr.  Lawes,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  and  the  public  generally  to  the  gross 
frauds  practised  in  the  sale  of  African  Guano.  Mr. 
Lawes  suggests  as  a  remedy  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  manures.  I  fear  that  plan  could  scarcely 
be  carried  into  effect,  as  many  cargoes  are  shipped  at 
once  to  the  different  outports,  whence  they  are  dis- 
persed in  various  inland  directions.  I  think  if  the 
farmers  would  resolve  to  purchase  no  Guano  but  Peru- 
vian, and  at  the  same  time  be  fully  assured  of  the  re- 
spectability of  the  party  from  whom  they  purchase, 
they  may  in  a  great  measure  guard  against  disappoint- 
ment. At  the  present  moment  no  good  Ichaboe  Guano 
can  be  purchased  under  11.  12s.  6d.  to  8/.  per  ton, while 
the  best  Peruvian  is  from  10/.  to  11/.,  according  to  quan- 
tity. Now,  taking  the  average  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  two  qualities,  Peruvian  Guano  at  10/.  10s.  per  ton 
will  be  found  much  cheaper  than  African  at  8/.,  putting 
aside  the  certainty  of  having  an  article  in  the  former 
that  will  not  deceive  the  farmer.  The  high  character 
of  the  importers  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs 
and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Cotsworth,  Powell,  and  Co.,  the 
agents  of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  must  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  purchasers  that  no  adulteration 
would  b-i  allowed  at  their  warehouse,  while  myself  and 
all  the  London  dealers  are  but  too  happy  to  deliver  our 
sales  direct  from  their  stores. — Edward  Purser,  40, 
New  Bridge. street,  London. 

Tenant  Rights. — In  discussing  the  question  of  tenant 
rights  at  farmers'  clubs,  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
collect  as  much  practical  information  as  possible  on  the 
duration  of  the  benefit  of  manures,  particularly  artificial 
manures,  such  as  bone-dust  and  sulphuric  acid,  guano, 
&c.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  take  the  trouble 
to  furnish  information  on  this  subject? — Hill  Side. 

Spring  of  Water. —  I  have  some  land  near  the 
Downs,  in  Sussex,  in  a  part  of  which  a  spring  of  water 
of  considerable  volume  occasionally  breaks  out,  and 
runs  for  weeks,  and  then  suddenly  dries  up  and  disap- 
pears. It  has  occuried  to  me  that  this  occasional  or 
temporary  spring  might  be  made  permanent  by  boring, 
and  that  there  are  persons  who  profess  to  find  water  in 
any  part  of  England,  upon  the  principle  of  "  no  cure, 
no  pay."  Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
tell  me  where  any  such  party  can  be  communicated 
with  ?— M.  E.  A. 

Wages. — In  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  farm-servants 
are  paid  high  wages,  from  14s.  to  1 5s.  per  week,  and 
are  said  to  be  good  workmen  generally.  How  many 
hours  does  a  ploughman  having  the  care  of  a  pair  of 
horses  keep  them  at  work  from  May  to  September  in 
those  counties  ?  Eight  hours  is  considered  a  full  day's 
work  in  the  midland  counties. —  Inquirer. 

What  is  the  general  Market  Price  of  Jerusalem 
Artichokes?  —They  appear  to  be  very  scarce  about 
Manchester.  I  am  asked  in  the  market  for  vegetables 
\^d.  to  2hd.  per  lb.,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
sound.  At  the  seed-shops  I  am  asked  id.  to  6d.  per 
lb.  V  purposed  setting  some  in  lieu  of  Potatoes,  but 
the  seed,  I  find,  will  be  very  dear.—  G.  B.  C. 

Cross  Cropping. — The  plan  of  taking  two,  and  very 
generally  three,  corn  crops  following,  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  adopted  in  this  neighbourhood  by  some  of  the  old 
school.  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  their 
error,  but  they  will  not  l.sten.  They  say,  if  they  were 
to  have  green  crops  between,  their  arable  laud  would  be 
all  in  tillage,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  so 
much  stock,  by  their  not  having  so  many  acres  into 
Grass  as  they  have  by  their  present  method.  I  hope 
you  will  again,  very  shortly,  try  what  you  can  do  to 
convince  them,  and  paint  in  more  glaring  colours,  if 
possible,  than  you  have  already  done  theinjury  they  do  to 
themselves  and  the  public.  When  we  see  persons  pur- 
suing plans  directly  opposed  to  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  the  community,  I  think  it  a  duty  of  all  who 
know  the  impropriety  of  such  disputes,  frequently  to 
endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  make  them  follow 
those  methods  which  will  tend  to  benefit  the  country,  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  see  directly  the  advantages  of 
it  to  themselves.— J".  White. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A    Weekly    Council    was    held    at   the    Society's 

House  in  Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  22d 


April ;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poimux,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Earl  Spencer,  Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Braybrooke,  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M  P.  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart , 
M.P.  ;  T.  Alcock,  Esq.  ;  D  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J\ 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ;  John  Raymond  Barker,  Esq  ; 
S.  Bennett,  E-q.  ;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W. 
R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Challoner;   F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ; 

E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq  ;  \Y.  Fisher 
Hobbs  Esq.  ;  J.  Hudson,  Esq.;  G.  Kimberlev,  Esq.; 
John  Kinder,  Esq  ;  J.  H.  Lang  ten,  Esq.,  M  i'. ;  Col. 
MacDowall;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  R.  Milward,  Esq. ; 

F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  Pi  of.  Sewell  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  Esq  ,  M.P  ;  C.  Tawney,  Esq.  ;  T.  Beale 
Browne,  Esq.  ;  Capcl  Cure,  Esq.  ;  "a.  E  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  A.  Majendie,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  T. 
Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq.  The  following 
new  members  were  elected  ; — 

Moore,  John,  High  House,  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

Severn,  John  Percy,  Penybont  Hall,  Radnorshire. 

Tanner,  A.  O.,  Brook  House,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

Flu>umer,  Matthew,  Sheriff-hill,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Pettat,  Rev.  Charles  Richard.  Aske  Rectory.Overton,  Hants. 

Milburn,  John,  Crawcrook,  Ryton.  Neacas'tle-on-Tyne. 

Luinsden,  John,  Moussen,  Eelford,  Northumberland. 

Gray,  Alexander  George,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Woods,  Richard,  Osberton,  Worksop,  Notts. 

Hawkes,  Mathew,  Melton-Constable,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Smith,  Thomas  George,  Toyston,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Stanton,  John,  Ilayward's-tield,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

The  names  of  38  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Essays  — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Council  the 
reports  of  the  Judges  in  the  Classes  of  Essays  on  Grass- 
lands and  Measure  Works,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  adjudications  stood  as  follow  : — 

I. — GRASS  LAMiS. 

1.  Prize. — The  Essay  bearing  the  motto,  "Improvements  but 

not  Innovations." 

2.  Highly  Commanded. —  Ditto  "  Labor  omnia  vincit." 

3.  Commended.. —  Ditto  "  Esse-posse-prodesse." 

4.  Commended. —  Ditto  "  And  the    land   shall 

yield  its  increase." 

5.  Commended. —  Ditto  "  Roderie  U  de  Yaleras." 

II. MEASURE  WORK. 

1.  Prize. — The  Essay  bearing  the  motto,  "  Experientiadocet." 
The  President  then  opened  the  sealed  motto-papers, 
containing  the  names  of  the  authors,  corresponding 
respectively  with  the  prize  essays  in  each  of  these 
classes,  when  the  following  adjudications  were  declared 
and  confirmed  : — 

I.  To  Mr.  John  Bkavender,  surveyor,  &c,  of  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire,  the  Society's  Prize  of 
50/.,  for  tlie  best  Essay  on  the  "  Advantages  or 
Disadvantages  of  Breaking-up  Grass  Land." 

II.  To  Mr.  Hugh  Ratnbiro,  of  Hengrave,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmund'",  Suffolk,  the  Society's  Prize  of 
20/  ,  for  the  best  Essay  on  "  Measure  Work  (locally 
known  as  Task,  Piece,  Job,  or  Grate  Work),  in 
its  Application  to  Agricultural  Labour  ;  detailing 
the  various  descriptions  of  such  work  to  which  any 
system  of  measure  is  applicable,  the  rates  usually 
paid,  and  the  sum  usually  earned  in  a  given  time  ; 
and  comparing  the  effects  of  such  payment  with 
those  arising  from  the  payment  of  wages  by  time, 
on  the  direct  interest  of  the  employer,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  habits,  comforts,  and  general  condition 
of  the  employed  :  the  whole  deduced  as  much  as 
possible  from  personal  experience,  and  affording  to 
parties  unacquainted  with  the  practice,  the  means 
of  estimating  its  advantages,  and  the  information 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out." 

The  Council  having  also  confirmed  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  by  the  Judges  upon  the  four  Essays  on 
"  Grass  Lands,"  the  President  stated  that  the  whole  of 
those  communications  were  highly  important  and  inte- 
resting, and  reflected  great  credit  on  their  respective 
authors,  the  Judges  having  found  it  a  difficult  task  to 
decide  between  the  competing  merits  of  the  Essay  to 
which  the  prize  had  at  length  been  awarded  and  the 
one  which  they  had  so  "  highly  commended." — Colonel 
Challoner  trusted  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  the  members  of  perusing  these  valuable 
essays  which  had  been  thus  strongly  commended  ; 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  generally,  by  the  members 
present,  that  the  authors  would  place  their  respective 
papers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal  Committee  for 
publication,  and  the  general  information  of  the  Society. 

Farming  Accounts. — The  Judges  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  various  Essays  sent  in  to  com- 
pete for  the  Society's  Prize  of  10/.  for  the  best 
method  of  keeping  Farming  Accounts,  reported  to  the 
Council  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
any  of  the  Essays  submitted  to  them,  as  possessing 
sufficient  merit  in  reference  to  an  exposition  of  such  a 
system  of  keeping  Far.niug  Accounts  as  would  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  prize  or  the  approbation  of  the 
Society. 

The"  President  then  stated  that,  having  conferred 
with  Mr.  Tawney,  one  of  the  auditors  of  accounts  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  and  with  Mr.  Kimberley,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  he  would,  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
the  propriety  and  desirableness  of  appointing  a  special 
committee  on  this  important  subject,  with  a  request 
that  such  committee  will  report  to  the  Council  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberation  on  the  best  and  simplest  mode 
in  which  the  accounts  of  a  practical  farmer  can  be  kept 
in  the  most  clear  aud  satisfactory  manner. 

Newcastle  Authorities  — Messrs.  Clarke,  Fynmore, 
and  Fladgate,  Solicitors  to  the  Society,  transmitted  to 
the  Council  the  duplicate  agreement  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  impressed  with 
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the  great  seal 'of  the  corporation  of  that  town,  in  final 
ratification  of  the  terms  of  arrangement  which  had 
passed  the  great  seal  of  the  Society  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dil9ton,  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Kirkbythore, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Warkworth,  having  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  in  reference  to 
the  carrying  out  of  details  connected  with  the  ensuing 
Country  Meeting  in  the  northern  district,  the  Council 
ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  communicated  to  those 
gentlemen  respectively  for  their  kind  offers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rigg,  of  Abbey  House,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  the  desirableness  of  measures 
being  taken  as  much  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  ingenious  but  small  implement  maker,  of 
limited  means,  to  exhibit  the  cheap,  simple,  and  perhaps 
inVJmany  cases  most  efficient  implement,  invented  by 
him,  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Conveyance  to  Newcastle. — The  Secretary  reported 
to  the  Council  the  steps  he  had  taken,  pursuantly  to  the 
order  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  conveyance  by  railways 
and  steamers  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  various  communications 
connected  with  these  inquiries  were  laid  before  the 
Council,  who  directed  that  when  replies  from  the  whole 
of  the  parties  to  whom  application  has  been  made  shall 
have  been  received,  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  in- 
-clude  the  points  of  information  thus  obtained,  in  the 
classed  form  of  schedule,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  exhibitors  of  stock  and  implements  for  their 
guidance. 

Railway  Liberality. — The  Secretary  then  called 
4he  particular  attention  of  the  Council  to  communica- 
tions he  had  received  from  Mr.  Creed,  secretary  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company ;  from 
Mr.  Herbert,  secretary  to  the  London  and  Dover  Rail- 
way Company  ;  and  from  Mr.  Swan,  secretary  to  the 
Newcastle,  North-Shields,  and  Tynemouth  Railway 
■Company,  conveying  in  the  most  liberal  and  handsome 
terms  the  great  satisfaction  it  gave  to  the  chairman 
■and  board  of  directors  of  their  respective  companies  to 
be  enabled  to  promote  the  disinterested  and  national 
-objects  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
by  granting  a  free  transit  along  their  respective  lines  of 
railway  to  the  stock  and  implements  intended  bona  fide 
for  show  at  the  country  meetings.— The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond expressed  the  gratification  it  gave  him  to  hear  of 
the  great  liberality  which  these  railway  companies  had 
thus  shown  towards  the  Society,  and  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  moving  that  a  vote  expressive  of  the  best 
shanks  of  the  Council  for  these  communications,  and  of 
.the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  value  of  these  most 
liberal  concessions,  be  conveyed  to  the  chairman  and 
■board  of  directors  of  these  railway  companies  respec- 
tively.    This  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Naked  Barley — The  President  laid  before  the 
Council  a  communication  received  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Hordeum  segoceras, 
a  kind  of  Naked  Barley,  raised  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
from  seeds  transmitted  to  England  by  Capt.  Monro, 
•who  stated  them  to  have  been  obtained  from  "  the 
•finest  Barley  grown  by  the  Chinese  Tartars."  The 
seeds  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  had 
not  only  been  distributed  by  him  for  trial  among  par- 
ties capable  of  testing  the  value  of  the  plant,  but  having 
"himself  received  from  China  three  years  ago  a  supply 
•of  the  same  kind  of  seed  through  a  relative  of  his  neigh- 
bour the  Earl  of  llchester,  he  had  dibbled  the  two 
supplies  alongside  each  other,  and  in  autumn  he  would 
report  to  the  Council  the  result,  and  furnish  seed  for 
further  trial.  In  the  meantime,  he  might  state  that  as 
this  Barley  was  unfit  for  malting,  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  of  any  further  use  in  this  country  than 
■as  an  early  green  feed. 

Chinese  Rape-seed  and  Oil. — The  President  also 
laid  before  the  Council  a  communication  from  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  the  Brassica  Chinensis,  or  Shang- 
hai Oil-plant,  a  hardy  annual,  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
oil  over  the  whole  country  round  that  city,  but  which 
may  be  cultivated  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil  ;  and 
though  of  no  importance  in  an  horticultural  point  of 
■view,  may  be  [raised  by  farmers  for  feeding  cattle,  or 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  so  abundantly  yields.  He 
had  likewise  placed  portions  of  this  supply  of  seeds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  and  other  parties, 
for  trial,  and  would  report  the  result. — The  Council 
•ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  these  communications,  and  for  the 
supply  of  seeds,  and  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Journal  of 
that  Society  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

Potato  Experiments. — The  President  took  that  op- 
portunity of  communicating  to  the  Couucil  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  Potatoes  from  diseased 
tubers,  of  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  reported 
•the  progress.  These  highly  interesting  and  important 
experiments  will  be  detailed  in  all  their  circumstances 
in  a  paper  which  his  lordship  expressed  his  intention  of 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 
Among  the  results  obtained  by  Lord  Portman  in  these 
experiments,  the  following  striking  facts  may  be  briefly 
stated  : — 

Where  eyes  were  planted  which  had  been  scooped 
out,  but  allowed  to  become  stale,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  failed  :  but  where  fresh  eyes  were  planted, 
all  of  them  are  growing.  Of  the  autumn-planted  Po- 
tatoes, all  are  doing  well  in  dry  ground  ;  but  only  half 
are  doing  well  in  ground  less  friable,  the  other  half 
proving  rotten  :  the  same  effect  resulting  under  the 
.latter  condition,  both  on  and  under  farm-yard  dung, 


as  well  as  in -the  case  of  no  farm-jard  manure  at  all. 
All  the  produce  of  diseased  Potatoes  has  proved  to  be 
sound  and  good  ;  even  that  experimental  portion  of  it, 
which  for  the  last  six  weeks  prior  to  ripening  has  been 
exposed  to  a  moist  heat  ;  such  experimental  portion, 
instead  of  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  disease  under 
such  condition,  furnishing  on  the  contrary  finer  Pota- 
toes— not  only  sound  and  mealy,  but  much  superior 
both  in  size  and  quality.  From  the  tubers  planted  in 
a  box  in  October,  in  dry  heat,  five  sprouts  have  been 
taken  successively  from  each  tuber,  and  planted  along 
with  the  original  tubers  in  the  open  ground  for  a  crop  : 
all  the  plants  of  this  multiplied  crop  are  now  growing 
luxuriantly. 

Cretaceous  Gypsum. —  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Western 
Canada,  addressed  a  further  communication  to  the 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  results  obtained  by  him 
in  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  cretaceous  gypsum, 
to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  previous  letters  ;  with 
an  opinion,  that  to  the  use  of  this  cheap  dressing  he 
attributed  the  great  fertility  of  Canada,  and  a  statement 
that  on  one  of  his  own  50-acre  fields,  chiefly  Wheat,  he 
had  last  summer  grown  40  bushels  per  acre  ;  the  land 
of  his  farm  having  been  through  the  usual  rotation  of 
crops  for  the  previous  nine  years,  and  the  portion  on 
which  this  Wheat  was  grown  never  having  had  any 
dressing  whatever, excepting  one  bushel  per  acre  annually 
of  the  cretaceous  gypsum  in  question.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Moyle 
should  be  requested  to  s^nd  a  ton  of  this  manure  to 
the  Society,  which  would  be  tried  by  individual  members 
of  the  Council,  and  the  practical  result  of  its  applicabi- 
lity to  the  soils  of  this  country  ascertained. 

Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  transmitted  from  the  Rev.  James 
Williams  one  of  the  Potato-eye  scoops  used  in  North 
Wales,  along  with  a  statement  of  his  experience  in  the 
improvement  in  the  bulk  of  the  Potato  as  food  after  the 
extraction  of  the  eye,  around  which  the  development  of 
the  vegetative  principle  being  the  strongest,  the  re- 
moval of  such  portion  along  with  the  eye,  removes,  in 
his  opinion,  the  cause  of  that  "  strong  "  flavour  found 
in  the  Potato  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Liverpool,  transmitted  a  communica- 
tion, suggesting  the  trenching  of  ground  this  year  for 
Potatoes. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  trans- 
mitted'a  Pamphlet  on  the  Culture  and  Economy  of  the 
Potato,  and  also  a  communication  on  the  subject  of 
Hay-making. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  presented  50  copies  of 
the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Feeding  Cattle  with  Malt, 
for  which  mark  of  attention  the  Council  ordered  their 
thanks  to  be  returned. 

The  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  present  then 
proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Special  Couucil. 

Special  Council. — The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Portman, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  the  various  do- 
cuments he  had  received  from  nine  of  the  cities  and 
corporate  towns  situate  within  the  district  for  the 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1847,  in 
consequence  of  the  communication  into  which,  pursu- 
antly to  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  he  had  entered 
with  the  authorities  respectively  of  those  places. 

The  Council  having  taken  into  due  consideration  the 
whole  of  these  documents,  at  length  selected  such  four 
of  the  localities  as  appeared  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished to  the  Council  to  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Country  Meeting  of  that  year,  to  which  the  per- 
sonal visit  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection  should  be 
directed,  and  on  the  respective  capabilities  of  which  for 
such  purpose  the  Committee  should  be  requested  to  re- 
port to  the  Monthly  Council  on  the  6th  of  May  next, 
when  the  final  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  will, 
agreeably  with  the  bye-laws,  be  made. 

Official   Agreements Mr.    Miles,    M.P.,    gave 

notice  that,  at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  he  should 
move,  "  That,  in  future,  no  agreement  which  may  be 
entered  into  with  local  authorities  relative  to  the  place 
of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting,  shall  be  held  good, 
unless  the  corporate  seal,  attested  by  the  signature  of 
the  Mayor,  be  applied  to  such  document." 

The  Weekly  Council  stands  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
next,  the  29th  instant. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

London  :  Improved  Form  of  Farm  Leases. — April  6. 
— Mr.  Beadell,  in  rising  to  open  the  question,  com- 
menced by  saying  that  of  the  many  subjects  which  in- 
terested the  agricultural  world,  there  was  none  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  related  to  the  bar- 
gain to  be  made  between  the  land  owner  and  the  land 
occupier  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  way  in  which  that  was 
carried  out,  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  both  must 
depend.  They  must  admit  that  this  bargain  ought  to 
be  mutually  binding  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  it  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  committing 
waste  upon  the  estate  of  his  landlord,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  all  the  liberty  and  all  the  rights  that  he 
could  enjoy  short  of  that.  Now,  leases,  as  at  present 
drawn,  did  not  secure  this  object.  They  found  leases 
teeming  with  reserved  rents  and  shifts,  but  very  little 
appeared  in  them  which  had  the  effect  of  securing  to 
the  landlord  what  were  his  just  rights,  and  of  giving 
liberty  and  elasticity  to  the  operations  of  the  tenant. 
He  apprehended  that  in  dealing  with  the  tenant,  the 
point  next  in  importance  to  the  lease  itself  was  the 
term  of  the  lease  ;  and  they  could  hardly  go  into  any 
county  without  finding  that  the  terms  of  leases  varied. 
They  had  in  some  counties  the  term  of  seven,  in  others 


14,  in  others  again  21  years  ;  and  in  Scotland  19  years 
was  the  favourite  term.  Why  it  should  be  so  he  knew . 
not,  but  so  it  was  ;  that  period  appeared  to  suit  very 
well,  and  it  generally  secured  to  the  landlord  a  good, 
honest,  industrious,  and  improving  tenant.  They  could 
not  expect  that  the  tenant  would  employ  his  capital  and 
go  into  improvements  of  his  farm  unless  he  had  fixity 
of  tenure  ;  and  that  not  such  as  would  merely  enable 
him  to  derive  back  the  money  which  he  had  put  into  it ; 
but  such  as  would  give  him  a  handsome  profit  into  the 
bargain.  If  they  considered  how  few  years  would  suffice 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  get  back  his  money,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  much  necessity  for  legal  leases. 
But  he  held  that  the  enterprising  tenant  who  brought 
his  knowledge  to  bear  in  improving  the  property  which 
he  farmed,  was  entitled  to  a  rate  of  profit  far  beyond 
what  the  mere  interest  on  his  money  would  afford  him. 
They  all  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  that  the  farmer  was  in 
most  cases  tied  down  to  a  certain  course  of  cropping  ; 
very  ordinarily  to  four  crops,  namely,  one-fourth  to 
naked  fallow,  one-fourth  to  spring  corn,  one-fourth  to 
Clover,  and  one-fourth  to  Wheat.  He  mentioned  this 
for  the  purpose'of  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  system. 
There  were,  of  course,  variations  from  this  plan  ;  some 
where  green  crops,  Turnips,  and  other  things  were 
allowed  to  be  grown  in  fallow,  and  others  where  Beans 
and  Peas,  with  Clover,  were  allowed  to  be  taken.  But 
he  had  met  with  many  instances  of  the  plan  he  had  first 
mentioned,  although  they  knew  that  the  system  of 
naked  fallows  was  pretty  nearly  exploded.  He  recol- 
lected an  instance  in  which  the  proviso  of  naked  fallow 
appeared  in  the  lease,  and  he  called  upon  the  party 
in  order  to  speak  to  him  upon  the  absurdity  of  it ;  and 
also  to  remonstrate  on  the  absurdity  of  tying  down 
the  tenant  to  put  down  Clover  once  in  every  four 
years.  The  reply  was,  that  the  tenant  must  plant  his 
Clover,  and  if  it  did  not  take,  he  would  then  be 
allowed  to  put  in  Peas  and  Beans.  Thus,  the 
tenant  would  iu  that  case  be  called  upon  to  spend  10s. 
or  12*.  an  acre  without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the 
landlord.  He  mentioned  this  as  a  specimen  of  cases 
which  had  frequently  come  across  him.  Leases  con- 
taining these  objectionable  provisoes  were  drawn  and 
persisted  in  time  after  time,  aud  he  could  only  account 
for  it  in  this  way,  that  the  old  form  of  lease  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  aud  adopted, 
whether  conformable  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day  or 
not.  The  family  lawyer  was  called  in  to  draw  a  lease, 
and  the  old,  musty  record — which  did  all  very  well  at  a 
period  when  farmers  could  neither  read  nor  write — was 
got  down,  aud  a  lease  drawn  according  to  its  prescribed 
form  ;  and  if  the  tenant  remonstrated  against  any  of  its 
obsolete  provisions  or  covenants,  the  reply  was,  "If  you 
do  not  sign  that,  you  can't  have  the  farm  at  all."  Well, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  lease  was  signed 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  farm,  thrown  into  the  bureau, 
and  never  thought  of  any  more  until  the  tenant  was 
about  to  quit  it.  His  experience  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, limited  upon  these  points.  But  he  knew  that  fre- 
quently, when  the  tenant  was  about  to  quit  his  farm, 
and  when  the  lease  was  read,  and  covenauts  which  he 
ought  to  have  observed  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
remarked  :  "  Oh  !  I  never  looked  at  that."  The  lease, 
in  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  became  a  dead  letter 
until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been  taken, 
and  the  conditions  were  enforced,  and  the  tenant  was 
made  subject  to  covenants  to  which  he  ought  never  to 
have  been  subjected.  If  these  objectionable  clauses 
could,  by  any  means  which  they  could  devise,  be  substi- 
tuted by  more  plain  and  understandable  ones,  which 
tenants  could  and  would  act  under,  why  they  should  ac- 
complish a  great  and  permanent  good.  In  some  leases 
there  were  covenants  for  reserved  rents  of  as  much  as 
10?.  an  acre  for  certain  offences.  Now,  all  these  things 
ought  to  be,  and  should  be,  got  rid  of  :  the  punishment 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  offence.  The  tenant  certainly 
ought  not  to  do  anything  in  opposition  to  his  lease  ;  but 
if  he  did,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  the  same  amount  of 
justice  measured  out  to  him  as  a  person  would  in  one  of 
the  criminal  courts,  where  the  puuishment  would  only 
be  proportionable  to  the  offence.  Reserved  covenants 
would  doubtlessly  be  well  got  rid  of  altogether.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  great  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem of  imposing  penalties  ;  for  if  a  penalty  were 
conditionally  imposed,  say  of  50?  ,  100?,  or  200/.,  why 
he  did  not  so  much  object  to  that,  as  it  only,  in  point  of 
fact,  meant  a  penalty  to  cover  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  estate  by  the  misconduct  of  which  the  tenant 
might  have  been  guilty.  It  was  said  that  it  was  much 
more  easy  to  find  fault  than  to  mend  ;  however,  think-, 
ing  it  might  be  useful,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
what  a  lease  ought  to  embrace  ;  and  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  very  shortly  stating  the  sort  of  lease  which 
would  accomplish  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view, 
namely,  to  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  liberty  and  elasticity 
to  the  operations  of  the  tenant,  and  enable  him  to  do 
those  things  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  do  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  case  of  every  lease  with  which  lie 
had  anything  to  do,  he  should  like  that  it  should  be 
short ;  he  had  in  the  way  of  business  frequently  to  read 
over  leases  of  five,  six,  or  seven  skins,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  lawyer  must  be  badly  acquainted  with  his 
business  who  could  not  draw  a  lease  in  one  skin.  The 
conditions  might  be  made  equally  stringent,  whether 
the  lease  occupied  one  skin  or  six.  (Hear,  hear).  He 
would  just  mention  one  case,  which  had  occurred  very 
near  to  the  place  where  their  excellent  chairman  was 
born  : — A  tenant  had  had  some  dispute  with  his  land- 
lord, and  came  to  consult  him  as  to  what  he  should 
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do,  as  there  was  -about  to  te  an  action  at  law  in 
the  ease.  Now  his  lease  happened  to  occupy  five  skins, 
upon  ascertaining  which  he  said  to  him — "  There  is  only 
oue  chance  for  you,  and  that  is  this  ;  I  never  yet  knew  a 
lease  of  live  skins,  the  beginning  of  which  did  not  con- 
tradict the  end."  (Hear,  and  a  laugh).  And  so  it 
turued  out,  and  that  saved  the  action.  There  was  in 
almost  every  lease  very  much  more  formal  matter  than 
there  need  be.  All  that  was  necessary  might  be  accom- 
plished by  two  descriptions  of  covenant  ;  he  would  call 
the  first  the  "  covenant  of  forfeiture" — that  was  to  say, 
if  the  tenant  chose  to  offend  with  his  eyes  open,  there 
should  be  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  lease  ;  because 
they  would  scarcely  ever  find  a  good  farmer  in  such  a 
position.  They  would  not  find  a  farmer  who  had  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  was  really  able  to  pay  his 
outgoings,  put  himself  in  such  a  situation  where  there 
were  reserved  rents  or  penalties,  as  to  run  the  risk  of 
forfeiture.  As  parts  of  the  covenant  of  forfeiture  (al- 
though no  great  friend  to  timber),  he  would  include  the 
act  of  cutting  down  any  timber  without  the  permission 
of  the  landlord,  or  of  breaking  up  any  laud  without  such 
permission ;  and  also  insolvency,  assigment,  or  non- 
residenee.  The  next  description  of  covenant  which  he 
proposed  should  b;>  inserted,  was  the  "  covenant  of  com- 
pensation." In  that  he  should  include  only  one  crop- 
ping, or  mowing  Grass  or  Clover  without  an  extra 
artificial  dressing,  for  he  did  not  think  it  answered  to 
mow  twice  ;  but  it'  the  farmer  chose  to  mow  Grass  or 
Clover  twice,  why  then  he  should  give  the  land  an  arti- 
ficial dressing.  He  should  certainly  also  think  it  an 
offence  if  the  tenant  took  two  white  straw  crops.  With 
regard  to  manure  he  thought  the  tenant  onght  to  be 
compelled  to  bring  upon  the  land  a  quantity  of  manure 
equal  in  value  to  the  hay  or  straw  which  he  took  off 
when  converted  into  dung.  He  would  make  the  same 
covenant  binding  as  to  the  green  produce,  the  neglect  of 
scouring  ditches,  keeping  water-courses  open,  &c.  Now 
he  was  far  from  thinking  that  he  had  embraced  all  the 
matters  which  ought  properly  to  come  under  these  two 
heads.  He  had  merely  shown  that  there  were  certain 
acts  which  ought  to  be  made  covenants  of  forfeiture, 
and  certain  others  which  ought  to  be  matters  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  if  any  damage  were  done,  it  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  party  who  did  it.  He  thought  too  that 
there  should  be  iu  every  lease  a  clause  allowing  the 
tenant  to  remove  all  buildings  which  he  might  have 
erected  upon  the  farm  during  his  occupancy,  if  the  land- 
lord and  the  in-coming  tenant  refused  to  take  and  pay 
fir  them.  He  thought  it  would  be  useful  that  it  should 
go  forth  from  this  club  as  a  principle,  that  if  the  tenant 
put  up  bullock-houses,  piggeries,  &c3  with  a  view  to 
making  the  greatest  profit  of  the  farm,  and  the 
iu-coming  tenant  did  not  see  the  use  of  them,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  them  away.  Another  which  he 
proposed  to  insert  was  what  he  should  call  the  general 
arbitration-clause  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  in  case  of  any 
dispute  arising  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it 
should  become  a  matter  for  arbitration,  and  not  a 
matter  of  legal  inquiry  ;  and  he  thought  that  they 
would  find  that  most  of  their  best  landlords  would 
readily  agree  to  such  a  clause  in  their  leases.  He 
could  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  any  landlord  would 
wish  to  go  to  law  with  his  tenant,  unless  he  wished  to 
worry,  tease,  and  perplex  him  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  the  tenant  would  desire  it, 
unless  he  wished  to  worry,  tease,  and  perplex  his  land- 
lord. Of  course  this  told  both  ways  ;  and  he  thought 
arbitration  was  much  better  than  going  to  law.  He 
had  also  drawn  out  a  form,  which  he  called  a  "  cropping 
form  ;"  and  which,  although  it  might  not  be  such  as  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  all  cases,  it  had  been  acted  upon 
without  any  inconvenience  being  found  to  arise  from  it. 
It  lnd  been  agreed  to  in  several  instances,  both  by 
landlords  a  nd  tenants ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
covenant  which  had  been  in  practice  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  some  time.  He  (Mr.  Beadell)  usually 
inserted  a  general  clause,  binding  the  tenant  to  farm 
according  to  the  most  approved  system  adopted  in  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  lands  were  situated. 
Then  the  land  was  divided  into  certain  portions,  it 
might  be  four,  five,  or  six  ;  he  had  taken  one-fourth  of 
fallow  with  or  without  green  crops,  one-eighth  in  Clover 
mown  only  once,  one-eighth  in  Beans  and  Peas,  another 
in  non-exhausting  crops,  and  three-eighths  in  Wheat 
crops.  They  must  all  know  that  there  was  much  land 
that  was  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Barley  than 
of  Wheat,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  it  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  tenant,  whether  he  chose  to 
have  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats  ;  and  he  could  not,  for 
his  own  part,  sse  that  more  mischief  was  likely  to  be 
done  to  land  by  one  crop  of  white  straw  than  by  another. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that,  although  there  they  were 
all  good  farmers  and  excellent  fellows,  there  were  such 
persons  as  bad  tenants.  No  lease  in  the  world  would 
ever  bind  a  bad  tenant  ;  and  a  lease  became  a  one- 
-  sided  document  where  a  tenant  could  not  farm  well. 
He  begged  also  to  say  one  or  two  words  respecting  per- 
sons who  farmed  without  capital  ;  they  were  the  greatest 
enemies  the  good  farmer  had.  They  increased  the  rent 
which  the  legitimate  farmer  had  to  pay  ;  and,  supposing 
they  had  to  go  abroad  to  purchase  corn,  they  just  gave 
the  foreigner  a  premium  to  the  extent  in  which  they 
were  themselves  deficient  in  growth.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  bad  farmer  was  a  great  injury  to 
the  legitimate  farmer,  aud  wherever  there  were  bad 
farmers,  he  hoped  there  would  be. those  that  would  give 
ihem  the  hint :  let  it  be  remembered  that  where  they 
had  less  twitch,  they  could  grow  a  greater  quantity  of 
corn.     With  _regard  to  improvements,  there  was  cer- 


tainly a  difficulty  on  that  point  ;  he  could  hardly  see 
how  the  subject  of  improvements  could  be  dealt  with  iu 
leases.  His  notion  of  permanent  improvements  was, 
that  they  should  be  carried  out  by  the  landlord,  and 
not  by  the  tenant.  In  taking  land  which  required 
draining,  and  would  involve  an  outlay  of  3/.  10s.  or  4/. 
per  acre ,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  how  many  acres 
could  be  managed  with  the  capital.  He  was  talking  the 
other  day  to  a  large  landed  proprietor,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  buying  land,  provided 
he  could  make  35  per  cent,  of  his  money.  He  (Mr. 
Beadell)  said — "  1  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  'i\  per  cent.  ;  I  think  you  ought  to  make  more  ; 
I  think  you  ought  to  make  6  per  cent.  It  is  much 
better  to  buy  less  laud,  improve  it  permanently,  aud 
make  6  per  cent,  of  your  money,  than  have  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  and  only  make  3^  percent."  If  a  man 
took  the  worst  of  land,  wood-bound  land,  or  land  with 
water  on  it,  and  drained  and  improved  it,  what  was  the 
consequence  !  Why,  the  tenant,  who  would  not  look  at 
it  before,  was  glad  to  take  it  then  ;  and  thus  land  which 
had  been  a  byword   and  a  reproach,  was  often  brought 

into  the  best  possible  cultivation The  Chairman  said 

he  had  drawn  up  a  form  of  lease  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion,  and  as  the  ob- 
ject was  to  arrive  at  a  form  of  lease  securing  to  the 
tenant  his  rights  aud  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  property  of  the  laud- 
lord,  he  thought  it  necessary  that  the  lease  should  go 
principally  to  those  two  points.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  show,  at  the  meeting  of  the  club  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  tenant-right  was  discussed,  that  there  was  great 
injury  done  to  the  property  of  the  landlord  by  tenants 
endeavouring  to  get  their  improvements  out  of  their 
farms  before  they  left  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
knowing  that  they  should  not  be  paid  for  them.  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  improvements  of  one  tenant 
were  the  stepping-stone  to  those  of  another  ;  and  surely 
it  must  be  better  for  the  iucoming  tenant  to  take  and 
pay  for  these  improvements  than  to  allow  the  soil  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  get 
back  his  capital.  In  Essex  a  tenant  takes  a  farm  for  14 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  seven  years  it  will  be  in  excellent 
order  for  producing,  but  at  that  very  period  he  begins 
to  hesitate  whether  he  shall  go  on,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  then  to  begin  aud  take  out  the  improve- 
ments ;  for  if  he  allows  them  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
theterm,  they  will  induce  others  to  offer  a  greater  amount 
of  rent  for  the  farm  than  he  can  afford  to  give  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sets  about  to 
reduce  the  farm  to  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  Now,  it  must  be  perfectly  manifest  to  every 
one  that  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  land,  and  if  a  fair  compensation  were  paid  for  them, 
the  rate  of  compensation  being  governed  by  the  price 
of  grain.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  corn  would  show 
what  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  could  afford  to 
pay.  But  if  there  was  a  fixed  money  rent,  and  the 
price  of  corn  was  exceedingly  high  or  exceedingly  low, 
much  injury  might  be  suffered.  In  the  form  of  lease  which 
he  had  prepared,  he  had  had  a  special  eye  to  prevent- 
ing this.*  It  would  be  found  that  he  had  made  several 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  form  of  lease,  respecting  build- 
ings put  up  by  the  tenant  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  and  that  his  proposition  was,  that  either  they 
should  be  removed  by  the  out-going  tenant,  or  taken  at 
the  value  of  the  materials  only.  There  were  other 
clauses,  about  hay  and  straw :  for  instance,  he  had 
made  no  restriction  regarding  Clover  ;  but  he  had  laid 
it  down  with  respect  to  straw,  that  for  every  so  many 
tons  of  straw  carried  away,  so  many  tons  of  manure 
should  be  laid  down.  He  had  mentioned  tons  instead 
of  loads,  because  the  word  "load"  was  indefinite  and 
ambiguous  ;  what  was  a  load  in  one  place  was  not  a 
load  in  another.  There  had  been  an  objection  raised 
with  regard  to  a  corn-rent,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  it  equitably.  But  all  difficulty  might  be  ob- 
viated by  taking  an  average  of  three  years  ;  this  would 
always  form  a  fair  basis  of  rent.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
he  here  stated  that  he  proposed,  in  reference  to  ma- 
nuring, that  1  ton  of  lime  should  be  laid  down  for  every 
ton  of  straw  sold.  There  was  another  covenant  re- 
lating to  a  corn-rent,  according  to  which  the  rent  would 
be  represented  by  a  certain  amount  of  produce  in  corn. 
He  had  also  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  tenant 
should  not  exhaust  the  land,  but  receive  compensation 
for  improvements  effected  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tenant  caused  any  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  landlord's  property,  then  a  deduction  should  be 
made  upon  a  valuation  ;  the  object  being  to  protect 
the  landlord  as  well  as  to  give  security  to  the  tenant. 
There  was  one  matter  of  considerable  importance 
upon  which  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Beadell 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  namely,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  mowing  of  Clover  a  second  time.  All 
leases  restricted  the  tenant  from  mowing  Clover  more 
than  once.  Now,  he  had  seen  as  good  Wheat  grown 
after  mowing  the  Clover  twice  as  after  feeding  it.  There 
was  something  so  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  land  in 
the  shading  of  Clover,  as  to  make  the  second  mowing 
fully  commensurate  with  feeding.  There  was  not  the 
amount  of  advantage  derived  from  feeding  in  regard  to 
manure  that  was  generally  supposed,  for  the  dung  de- 
posited was  nearly  all  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  an  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  his  views,  he  might  remind  them  that  Clover  was 
not  worth  more  than  from  30s.  to  50s.,  or  at  the  most 
60s.  an  acre  ;  and  he  knew  a  case  of  20  acres  having 
*  For  form  of  lease  see  another  page. 


been  mown  twice,  and  both  crops  sold  ;  they  were  sold 
by  auction,  aud  therefore  did  not  fetch  more  than  a  fair 
price — both  crops  sold  for  3G5/.  Now,  he  wished  to 
ask  whether,  in  cases  where  they  could  mow,  anything 
iu  the  shape  of  feeding  could  compensate  for  this.  Why, 
the  Clover  paid  for  the  crop  of  Wheat  itself,  whereas,  if 
it  had  been  fed,  it  could  not  have  produced  ,5/.  per  acre. 
Clover,  carried  into  the  yard,  would  maintain  a  vast 
quantity  more  stock  than  it  could  possibly  maintain 
by  feeding,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  thought  the 
tenant  should  not  be  prevented  from  mowing  twice, 
if  he  thought  proper.  —  Mr.  Hutley  said:  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Baker's  form  of  lease,  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  principle  of  giving  up  all  rights  to  game  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  which  he  regarded  as  giving  the 
independent  tenants'  right  away-  He  thought  they 
ought  to  recom.r.end  that  which  was  useful  and  bene- 
ficial. The  tenant  ought  to  preserve  and  take  care  of 
the  game  for  the  landlord,  but  he  was  as  much  entitled 
to  kill  it  as  the  landlord  himself  ;  he  held  that  the  man 
who  maintained  the  game  ought  to  be  allowed  to  shoot 
it. — The  Chairman  said  he  believed  it  had  been  held  in 
all  cases  that,  unless  the  lease  reserved  to  the  landlord 
the  entire  right  to  the  game,  and  precluded  the  tenant 
altogether  from  sporting,  he  (the  tenant)  was  not  pre- 
cluded. They  could  not  suppose  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  fond  of  game  would  give  up  his  right  in  this  re- 
spect ;  a  gentleman  often  invested  his  money  in  an 
estate  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  shooting  ;  and  it'  he  had 
an  estate  which  he  was  about  to  let,  he  would  certainly 
reserve  this  right.  He  would  not  preclude  the  tenant 
from  shooting,  but  he  would  reserve  the  right  for  him- 
self also — Mr.  Thomas  next  rose,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  said,  a  new  plan  had  recently  been 
adopted  of  letting  farms  on  a  16  or  20  years'  lease  ;  and 
the  rent  of  the  first  four  years  was  assessed  at  a  certain 
number  of  quarters  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  according  to 
the  price  of  the  period.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
four  years,  the  price  of  corn  was  taken  from  the  ave- 
rages published  in  the  Gazelle,  and  the  reut  again 
fixed  ;  and  so  on  at  the  end  of  each  four  years  until  the 
term  of  the  lease  had  expired.  This  plan  had  not  been 
adopted  without  very  long  and  very  mature  considera- 
tion ;  and  he  must  say  upon  reflection,  that  he  did  not 
think  a  system  more  honest  and  more  satisfac- 
tory could  be  found.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
period  for  which  a  lease  ought  to  be  granted, 
tie  thought  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  a 
term  less  than  16  or  20  years  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
allow  the  tenant  to  reap  the  reward  which  he  ought  to 
receive  for  his  exertions.  He  ought  to  have  that  fixity 
of  tenure  which  would  inspire  every  farmer  with  hope, 
and  give  him  a  pleasure,  in  cultivating  his  farm,  which 
he  could  not  have  if  he  thought  it  would  pass  out  of  his 
hands.  In  leases  of  farms  upon  which  there  was  land 
which  wanted  draining,  the  landlord  might,  in  default 
of  the  tenant  doing  it,  enter  upon  the  farm,  draiu  the- 
land,  and  charge  him  6  per  cent,  for  the  ouilay  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  tenant  could  complain  of  the 
outlay  which  his  own  neglect  had  caused  his  landlord  to 
make  for  him.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  straw  and 
hay  on  the  farm,  the  practice  with  him  was  to  bring 
back  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  in  lieu  of  it.  On  the 
subject  of  mowing  Clover  twice,  he  begged  to  say  that 
in  the  case  of  red  Clover,  he  had  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  mow  it  than  to  feed  it  down  with  sheep  ;  indeed, 
he  never  in  one  instance  found  that  the  crops  of  Wheat 
had  not  been  finer  and  larger  than  when  fed  down  by 
sheep.  Respecting  the  question  of  game,  he  must  say 
that  he  felt  strongly  :  to  introduce  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  game  on  a  farm  was,  in  some  instances,  almost 
equal  to  doubling  the  rent ;  and  when  a  landlord  chose- 
to  keep  a  large  stock  of  game,  the  efforts  of  the  farmer 
must  become  almost  paralysed.  He  trusted  that  he- 
should  never  hold  up  his  hand  for  a  lease  in  which  the 
landlord  kept  a  quantity  of  game,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  killing  it  all  himself.  A  plan  had  recently  been  hit 
upon  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  was  found  to  work 
very  well :  it  was  an  arrangement  to  the  effect  that  the 
landlord  should  shoot  all  the  feathered  game,  and  the 
tenant  all  the  quadrupeds  ;  and  this  appeared  to  give 
satisfaction  to  both  parties.  He  thought  this  was  sound 
in  principle,  and  calculated  to  keep  up  good  feeling 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  —  Mr.  Wood  said  with 
regard  to  a  corn  rent — I  think  there  are  many  means- 
of  preventing  loss  by  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value 
of  money.  We  all  know  that  many  persons  have  been 
ruined  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
not  by  their  own  want  of  providence  or  skill.  1  think 
it  might  be  defined  in  this  way — I  won't  state  this 
as  my  own  notion  :  it  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  as  a  plan  for  paying  a  fixed  money  rent 
half-yearly,  of  a  certain  sum,  say  250/.  At  the  eud  of 
five  years,  take  the  average  Gazette  prices  of  so  many 
bushels  of  Wheat,  Beans,  Oats,  or  Barley,  accordiug  to 
the  nature  of  the  land  ;  then  strike  a  balance  between 
the  amount  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  and  the  amount 
according  to  the  value  of  the  corn,  the  landlord  or 
tenant  paying  the  difference  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  obviating  auy 
difficulty  with  respect  to  manures,  draining,  and  general 
improvements  of  the  farm  ;  these  may  easily  be  come 
at ;  and  the  value  might  be  arrived  at  with  greater  ac- 
curacy, if  the  tenant,  in  carrying  out  his  manures,  sent 
in  from  time  to  time  an  account  of  the  same,  so  as  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality, 
as  also  of  the  value  of  the  draining,  iu  respect  of  which 
compensation  would  be  claimed.  I  perfectly  coincide 
in  all  that  has  been  said  about  game  and  farm  buildings. 
I  have  merely  thrown  out  the  suggestion  for  sending  in 
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accounts  in  order  to  prevent  things  from  being  over- 
valued to  the  incoming  tenant,  as  they  too  often  are, 
from  the  fact  of  the  valuer  not  having  sufficient  means 
of  judging. — Mr.  Beadi^ll  said,  he  thought  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Wood,  respecting  a  corn  rent,  deserving  at- 
tention, on  account  of  its  fairness  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
he  regarded  it  as  impracticable.  A  settlement  after 
allowing  matters  to  run  on  for  four  years  would  be  very 
inconvenient. — The  Chairman  said,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  for  a  corn  rent,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
Mr.  Wood's  plan  very  objf  ctionable,  as  going  over  a 
period  of  four  years  ;  the  difference  then  to  be  adjusted 
might  amount  to  a  year's  rent.  He  thought  it  was 
much  better  that  an  adjustment  should  take  place  at  the 
end  of  one  year  than  at  the  end  of  four  years.  If  the 
averages  were  taken  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  matter 
could  be  settled  and  done  with.  They  might  always 
take  an  average  of  three  years  in  coming  to  this  ar- 
rangement, because  in  doing  so  all  that  would  be  neces 


sary  was,  to  strike  off  the  first,  and  add  the  last. 


The 


only  objection  to  a  corn  rent  was  the  trouble  it  gave  ; 
but  the  course  which  he  had  pointed   out  was  a  plain 
and  easy  method  for  arriving  at  a  fair  conclusion. — Mr. 
Fisher*  Hobbs  said,  he  thought  that  while  every  pro- 
tection oug'nt,  doubtlessly,  to  be  given  to   the  landlord, 
every  possible  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
skilful  and  ente- prising  tenant  also.      He  did  hold  that 
the  leases  brought  forward  were  such  as  were  applicable 
to  years  past,  and  not  such  as  ought  to  be  recommended 
for  a  loug  term  of  years,  to  commence  at  the  present 
time  ;  as  agricultural  knowledge  progressed,  such  en- 
couragement ought  to  be  given  as  should   enable  the 
tenant  farmer  to  go  on  at  the  same  rate.     There  was  a 
great    difference   between   the    old.   sluggish,   indolent 
tenant,  who   would  not  help   himself,  and   the    skilful 
man  and  man  of  property,  who  wished  to  make  the 
land    produce    as    much    as    nature    would   allow    it, 
and    he    thought,    in    recommending    any   particular 
form    of    lease    as    emanating   from   this    Club,    they 
ought   not    to    lay    down    any    particular    restrictions 
as    to    cropping,   but    only  to    lay   down    such    rules 
as   would   prevent   the  deterioration  of    the  property. 
He  thought  the  old  four-course  system  was  very  fast 
wearing  out.     He  thought  that  they  ought  never,  under 
any  consideration   whatever,  to  have  two  white  straw 
crops  together.     But  there  were  so  many  new  roots  and 
new  crops  annually  brought  forward,  that   the  farmer 
ought  not  to  be  tied  down  to  any  particular  system  of 
white  straw  or  pulse  crops,  to   which  these  forms  of 
lease  did  tie  him  down;  they   also  compelled  him  to 
consume  the  roots  upon  the  farm.      He  thought  they 
could  not  well  farm  too  high  ;  and  that  it  was  most  ad- 
vantageous to  sell  off  the  root  crops.     The}'  were  often 
taunted  about  Scotch  farming.     Why,  in  Scotland,  the 
root  crops  were  the  most  profitable   things  they  had. 
The  tenant  ought  to  have  every  facility  which  it  was 
possible  to^  give   him    in  his    operations,  short  of  ex- 
hausting the  laud.       With  regard  to    permanent   im- 
provemen's,  such   as   drainage,  they  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  scientific  men,  or  by  a  company  of  men,  and 
not  by  the  tenant.     He  thought  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties  if  the   landlord  were  to  do  the 
drainage,  and  the  tenant  were  to  pay  him  a  certain  rate 
of  interest  for  the  outlay.  He  could  not^  however,  agree 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  landlord  ought  to  ask  6  per 
cent. ;  5  per  cent,  was  ample  and  abundant,  and  he  did 
Dot  think  this  club  would  be  justified  in  recommending 
more  than  5  per  cent.     With  regard  to  buildings,  he 
did  not  think  the  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  rent  for  his 
land  unless  the  landlord  erected  good  farm  buildings, 
or  encouraged  him  to  erect  them    himself.     With  re- 
spect to  game,  he  thought  that  a  vast  deal  of  injury  was 
done   to    the    tenantry  of  the  country  by  game  ;  much 
more,  indeed,  than  the  public  were  generally  aware  of. 
In  Norfolk,  last  year,  he  heard  of  instances  of  the  game 
injuring  the  tenant  nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  of 
the  land.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  say  that 
the  landlord  should  not  have  the  right  to  come  upon 
his  own  land,  but  there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  preserving  game.    With  regard  to  compensation 
being  allowed  to  the  tenant  for  his  unexhausted  im- 
provements at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Ins  lease, 
very  little  had  been  said  :  he  supposed  that  was  attri- 
butable  to   the   fact   of  the   question   of  tenant-right 
having  so  recently  come  before  the  Club.     He  hoped 
that  that  would  be  a  point  which  would  be  strongly  re- 
commended in  any  new  form  of  lease  ;  for  he  contended 
that  the  skilful  and  persevering  tenant  ought,  if  he  left 
unexhausted    improvements    upon    the    farm,    to    be 
remunerated  for  them.     A  proper  form  of  lease  would 
be    a    most    advantageous    thing ;    he    was    perfectly 
satisfied  that  throughout  his  own  county,  and  probably 
throughout  England,  a  good  form  of  lease  would  be  the 
means    of  increasing  the   cultivation  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent.     He   hoped   and   trusted  that  a  form    of 
lease  would  be  adopted  by  this  Club  ;  for  if  one  were 
adopted  he  felt  certain   that  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession  would  be  very  glad   to  follow  it  out.     He 
had  talked  upon  the  subject  to  legal  gentlemen  in  the 
metropolis,  who  had  told  him  that  they  should  be  glad 
to  adopt  such  a  form  of  lease  for  their  clients   if  they 
knew    that    it    was   framed   upon    a   sound    principle. 
—Mr.  Cobb  said  he  thought  that  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  frame  any  form  of  lease  which  would  apply  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.     He  was  himself  a  Kentish  farmer, 
and  in  Kent  two  white  straw  crops  were  not  objected  to. 
They   there  used  a  great  many  fish  as  manure,  and 
fallowed  only  once  in  seven  years.     He  was  aware  that 
the    gentleman  who    had    opened    the    question    (Mr. 
Eeadt- 11)  would  not  give  them  any  great  credit  for  the 


management  of  stock,  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  would 
say  nothing  against  their  farming.  In  Kent  they  went 
upon  this  principle  — that  to  restrict  a  good  farmer  in 
his  operations  was  the  worst  thing  they  could  do. 
The  Chairman,  in  conformity  with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, now  submitted  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  ot 
the  meeting.  He  read  a  i*esolution  which  he  had 
sketched ;  and  after  some  discussion  and  alteration  it 
was  at  length  brought  to  the  following  terms  : — "  That 
leases  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  the  tenant  the 
fullest  scope  for  the  management  of  his  farm  and 
security  for  the  capital  invested  in  improvements,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  landlord  protection  from 
undue  cultivation  or  injury  to  the  farm.  And  this 
meeting  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  draining 
should  be  done  by  the  landlord,  who  should  charge  a 
moderate  per  centage  upon  the  outlay  ;  and  also  that 
leases  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  and  beneficial 
occupation  of  land." — Abridged  from  the  Mark  Lane 
Express. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

APRIL. 
This  is  the  proper  season  for  planting- Mangold  TTurzel.  Se- 
lect the  Orange  Globe  variety— the  cattle  prefer  it,  and  it  yields 
as  large  a  crop  as  any.  Place  the  seed  in  a  tub  and  pour  water 
over  it,  so  as  thoroughly  to  damp  it:  turn  it  at  intervals  and 
keep  it  damp  for  5  or  6  days.  It  will  then  be  ready  to  sow. 
The  land  meanwhile  has  been  prepared  thus  :— It  should  be  a 
somewhat  adhesive  loam,  though  the  lighter  are  better  suited 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  the  heavier  soils.  It  having 
already  been  cross  ploughed,  harrowed,  ''cultivated/'  har- 
rowed, cleaned,  and  rolled— though,  by  the  way,  few  soils  have 
this  spring  yet  admitted  of  the  performance  of  all  these  opera- 
tions— let  the  dung  be  carted  ou  ;  the  heap  should  be  first 
soaked  with  liquid  manure  from  the  tank.  Three  men  filling 
the  carts,  and  one  man  dividing  the  loads  into  heaps,  about  5 
yards  apart,  in  the  field,  and  as  many  boys  leading  as  the  carts 
employed  and  the  distance  may  require,  and  2  men  spreading 
and  3  ploughs  at  work  in  the  field,  should  fill,  carry,  divide, 
spread,  and  plough  in  120  cubic  yards  of  dung  on  ±  acres  of  land 
in  aday.  It  is  well  to  make  the  filling  at  the  dung-heap  jwticeicorA, 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  %d.  per  cubic  yard,  immediately  after 
the  ploughing,  the  land  should  be  harrowed,  for  land  at  all 
wet  very  soon  becomes  cloddy,  if  not  immediately  broken  down. 
The  roller  should  follow  the  harrow  in  dry  weather.  The  dung 
is  then  put  in  broadcast :  this  is  better  both  for  the  green  crop 
after  it  has  once  started,  and  for  the  ensuing  grain  crop  ;  but 
if  the  land  be  not  in  such  condition  as  that  the  seeds  shall 
sprout  and  grow  vigorously,  though  unassisted  by  manure, 
then  the  land,  after  being  thus  manured,  should  be  ribbed  into 
very  shallow  furrows  about  26  inches  apart ;  in  these  furrows 
about  10  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  well-rotted  dung  saturated 
with  urine  should  be  spread,  the  drills  being  immediately  split 
by  the  plough  again,  making  the  furrows  this  time  considerably 
deeper.  All  this  goes  on  at  once;  that  is  to  say,  the  field  being 
all  manured,  ploughed,  and  rolled,  2  ploughs  commence 
ribbing  it;  when  they  have  got  a  few  drills  opened,  the  carts 
come  with  the  manure,  and  go  up  every  third  furrow  ;  the 
horse  walks  up  without  stopping,  and  the  man  behind  with  the 
dung-drag,  pulls  out  regularly  a  portion,  so  that  he  shall 
emptv  his  cart  in  such  a  length  of  three  drills  as  corresponds  to 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  ;  a  lad  follows  dividingwhat  has  thus  been 
emptied  amongst  the  3  drills,  and  women  or  lads  with  forks 
spread  the  manure  belonging  to  each  drill  evenly  along  the 
bottom  of  each.  Six  drills  may  thus  be  completed  by  the  time 
14  or  16  are  opened,  and  the  ploughs  instead  of  merely  opening 
new  ones,  now  go  round  and  round  the  manure  party  at  work, 
covering  up  their  work  on  one  side  hy  splitting  the  old  drills 
and  preparing  the  ground  for  them  on  the  other,  by  opening 
new  ones.  About  5  acres  may  thus  be  done  in  a  day,  and  the 
land  is  then  ready  for  planting  the  Mangold.  "We  do  this 
thus  : — A  roller  of  about  1  foot  in  diameter  has  3  narrow  strips 
of  wood  nailed  at  equal  distances  on  to  its  surface  longitudi- 
nally ;  i.  e„  parallel  to  its  axis.  This  roller  is  made  to  go  up 
and  "down  the  drills,  and  the  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  it  thus 
leave  markings  across  each  at  intervals  of  a  little  more  than 
12  inches.  These  markings  are  a  guide  to  the  women  in 
planting  the  seed,  which  is  done  by  hand  dibbles,  blunted  so 
that  they  shall  not  easily  make  holes  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.  -Each  woman  has  a  small  bag  of  the  seed  tied  round  her 
waist ;  she  stands  with  her  right  foot  on  the  drill  she  is  plant- 
ing, and  her  left  in  the  furrow  ;  she  makes  a  hole  with  the 
dibble  on  one  of  the  marks  across  the  ridge,  and  with  her  left 
hand  plants  2  of  the  berries  (each  containing  it  may  be  3  or  4 
seeds)  in  the  hole,  she  then  draws  her  right  foot  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  covers  them  in;  she  makes  another  dibble 
hole  in  the' next  mark,  plants  more  seeds,  and  covers  them  up 
as  before.  This  can  be  done  very  rapidly  after  a  little  prac- 
tice—the right  foot  should  be  slid  over  the  surface,  not  lifted 
at  all,  and,  during  the  stop,  while  the  dibble  is  at  work,  it 
should  stand  over  the  seed  last  sown.  A  woman  earning  lOd. 
a  day  will  plant  more  than  a  mile  in  length  of  drill  in  this  way 
in  a*dav  :  when  the  drills  are  26  or  23  inches  apart,  the  opera- 
tion will  cost  25.  Gd.  an  acre.  A  light  roller  should  then  go 
over  the  ground,  and  that  completes  the  management  of  this 
crop  for  the  present. 

"Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Analysis  of  Soils— C I)  5— Each  analysis  will  cost  from  11.  to 
51.,  according  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  you  wish.  A 
pound  or  two  of  each  sort  should  be  sent  to  our  office,  and 
we  will  find  a  competent  analyst. 

Carbonate  of  Lisle— Pistol- The  carbonic  acid  is  in  union 
with  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dandelions—-?  C— You  must  persevere  for  a  year  or  two  in 
pulling  the  roots  and  leaves  up  in  moist  weather  whenever 
thev  appear.  Use  a  short  narrow  trowel.  You  cannot  fail 
of  ultimate  success. 

Drains  on  Flat  Ground  into  a  Beooe,  which  occasionally 
Floods — TD — Use  draining  tiles.  Let  them  all  run  into  one 
main,  and  let  that  open  as  far  down  the  brook  as  possible 
by  means  of  a  sluice  which  will  shut  of  itself  and  hinder  the 
ingress  of  water. 

Liquid  Manure— X—  The  present  is  the  best  of  all  times  for  its 
application.  The  young  Grass  is  now  just  fitted  to  avail 
itself  of  every  means  of  growth  you  can  put  within  its  reach. 
Apply  about  400  gallons  per  acre,  or  more  if  it  be  much 
diluted.  VTe  should  be  glad  to  have  the  account  of  your  ex- 
perience ou  this  subject. 


COYENT  GARDEN,  April  25.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
been  plentifully  supplied,  and  Fruit,  although  not  over  abun- 
dant, is  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Trade  is  somewhat  brisker. 
A  few  punnets  of  ripe  Cherries  have  been  offered  during  the 
week.  Forced  Strawberries  are  pretty  plentiful,  but  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  but  limited  ;  the  best  specimens  fetch  about 
Is.  3d.  an  ounce.  Green  Gooseberries  and  Apricots  have  been 
offered;  the  former  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.,  and  the  latter  at  from 
2s.  to  Zs.  a  pottle.  Pine-apples  are  good  in  quality,  and  tolerably 
plentiful.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  more  abundantthantbeybave 
hitherto  been,  and,  in  consequence,  are  rather  falling  in  price. 
Apples  and  Pears  remain  nearly  the  same  as  quoted  in  our  last 
report.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of 
Vegetables, Broccoli  is  very  plentiful,  and  begins  to  get  cheaper; 
Asparagus  is  good  in  quality,  and  a  trifle  cheaper.  Rhubarb  is 
also  cheaper,  as  are  also  Cucumbers.  Cabbages,  Greens, ifcc,  are 
good  and  plentiful;  the  latter  are  somewhat  lower  in  price. 
Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  been  offered:  the  former  at 
from  Sd.  to  2s.,  and  the  latter  at  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  a  bunch. 
Celery  is  excellent,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes,  of 
the  very  best  quality,  fetch  9[Z.  a  ton  ;  trade  for  inferior  samples 
still  continues  dull,  and  the  prices  remain  unaltered.  The  best 
frame  Potatoes  may  be  bought  for  about  2s.  Gd.  a  lb.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auriculas, 
Tropreolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea,  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Eoses. 
FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6* to  10* 
Grapea,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  10«  to  15* 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  )» 

—  Pur  u gal,  p.  lb.,  U  to5* 
Apples,  De?s,,  per  bush-, 7*  toSOi 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv;,  6*  to  15* 
Oranges,  pei  dozen,  li-o  2i  6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18a 

—  Seville,  per  '00,  5a  to  16< 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2*  6d 


Cabbages,  per  do2.t  6d  to  "  •  Gd 

—  red,  per  doz..  4s  to  8* 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  9d  to  1*  6d 

—  White,  bd  to  2* 
Greens,  per  dt-z.  b -inches, '*  Sd  to  2>6d 
French  Beans,  per  It  0,  1 .  6d  to  2j  6d 
>orrel,perhf.-sieve,9d  to  Is 
Potatoei,  perton,  70j  to  180* 

—  cwi-,  «»  to  9/    . 

—  bushel,  3s  to4i  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  as  to  4* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  Is  Gd  to  2s  6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2s 
Red  Beet,  per  do?.,  td  to  li  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  3s  to  6s 
Sorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  U  6d  to  5s 
Seakile,  per  punner,  2s  to  4* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  oi  to  is 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  3s  to  9s 
Cucumbers,  each,  Sd  to  2s  6d 
Spinach,  per  sieve, 9d  to  Is 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  tu  It  Gd 
Cardnnns,  each,  6d  to  9d 


!.-■■■:  ons,  oer  dozen.  Is  to  9i 

—         per  luO,  6s  to  14s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almond's,  perlb.,  2s  to  3s 
Filberts.  English,  p.  10O lbs., 60* to  60s 
Nyts,  Cob,  per  lOUlbs.,80*  to  90s 
--    Barcelona,  20» 

—  Brazil,  lis  to  16s 

—  Spanish,  lis 
Walnuts  p-r  bushel,  16s  to  20» 
Chesnuu?,  per  pek,  3s  to  7s 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  Is 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Is  to  Is  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  Is  to  Is  3d 
Onions,  pei  bushel,  Is  6d  to  5s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz..  Is  oo  to  6s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score, Gd  to  Ls6d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  4d  to  6rf 

—  __        Cos,  6d  to  2s 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  Is 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Bd  to  at 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    2rfto3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  40*  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bun-  6d  ic  81 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  Is 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  preen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


POTATOES.— Soothwark,  TTatekside,  April  20. 
The  supply  to  this  market  curing  th*  past  week  was  moderate,  yeOhere 
was  Limaiderable  languur  in  the  trade  ihf  early  part  of  ihe  week,  at  our  last 
quotations,  but  at  the  i-Jose  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  the  demand 
tor  the  best  s  mplet  of  Reds  at  advanced  prices.  Prices  : — Yoik  Reds, 60s  to 
140s  per  ton ;  ditto  Regents,  40s  to  90s  per  ton ;  Shaw  3,  20s  to  60s  per  ton  ; 
Scotch  Reds,  75s  to  Sis  per  ton ;  inferior  lots,  40s  to  50s  per  ton.  There 
are  some  fresh  cargoes  of  Perthshire  Reds  opened  this  mousing,  for  which 
90s  per  ton  is  asked. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  20.— Per  Stone  of  8 lbs. 


.t Scots,  Herefords,  &o-  4s    0to4s  4 
Best  Short  Horns  •     3  10      4     0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3    0      3    4 
Calves       -  -         -     4     4       5     4 

Best  Downs  5c  Half-breds    5    0      5    4 
(shorn)         -    4 


Best  Long-wools 

Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewes  and  second  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs      ... 

Pie 


-  4  10  to  5s  0 
-4446 
y  4  4  4  8 
-40  44 
5  8  7  0 
3     8      4     8 


Beasts,  3363;    Sheep  and  Lambs,  18.020;  Calves,  61  ;  Pigs,  313, 
We  have  to-day  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  cf  excellent  quality,  the  demand 
is  also  extensive,  and  the  very  best  descriptions  do  not  suffer  much  reduction 
in  price,  but  several  of  the  second-rate?  remain  unsold  —Although  the  num- 
ber of  Sheep  is  rather  increased  the  supply  is  still  short;  the  trade  is  active 
at  a  little  advance  on  the  best  qualities. — Veal  trade  is  dull;  a  good  Calf, 
however,  is  still  making  5s  -3d.—  L.itnb  is  not  so  much  in  request,  the  weather 
being  cold. — Potk  trade  isrs'ber  more  active  at  la*e  rates. 
Friday,  April  24. 
Trade  this  day  was  not  quite  so  good  as  Monday,  either  fur  B?ef  or  Mutton, 
and  especially  for  L--mb,  the  weather  being  very  unfavourable.  The  principal 
poriiin  of  Beass  in  the  market  were  from  Scotland. 

Beauts,  899;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5400;  CaHes,  i90;   Piga,  280. 

41,  West  Smithtield. 


MARE-LANE,  Monday,  April 20. 
The  supply  of  English.  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate,  and  fine  qualities  being  in  request 
commanded  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  ;  free  foreign  meets  a  re- 
tail demand,  and  bonded  vras  taken  by  the  millers  in  the  same 
manner  at  its  free  value,  less  the  duty. — Barley  is  exceedingly 
slow  of  sale,  but  vre  do  not  alter  our  quotations. — Beans  and 
Peas  support  their  former  value. — The  Oat  trade  improves, 
which  enables  factors  to  realise  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  more  than  on 
this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.      S.  s.      s. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Rent,  and  Suffolk      .  White 

■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 

Barley,  Malting  and  di-tilling  £9s  to3l3  Chevalier 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands 

-  Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed 

Irish Feed 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * ■ 

Hertford  and  Essex  ■         .        .        ■        ■ 

Rve 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     37  to  40        Tick 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  62       Winds 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    34  to  38       Maple  29 

Friday,  April  24. 
The  arrivals  of  all  Grain  during  the  week  have  been  mode- 
rate ;  best  qualities  of  English  Wheat  support  Monday's  quota- 
tions ;  the  demand  for  foreign,  which  continues  to  be  released 
by  certificates,  is  very  slow  :  we  did  not  hear  of  any  f.o.b.  sales 
being  made. — The  finest  descriptions  of  Barley  are  fully  as 
dear  ;  in  the  secondary  sorts,  as  well  as  BeaDs  and  Peas,  vre 
observe  no  alteration. — Oats  are  held  for  more  money,  which 
prevents  sales  to  any  extent. 

imperial  averages. 
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HAY.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  April  23. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    80*  to    90*  I  New  Hay        — e  to    — s  I  NewClr.  — sto   — 

Infr.New&Rowen60  75    I  Clover  85  to  115    [Straw        30         34 

John  Cooper,  salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  April  23. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     88s  to   92*  I  Old  Clover  110s  to  115*1 

Inferior  -  60         80      Inferlordo.    95        lus      Straw       ;;338to36s 

NtwHay  —         —    |  New  Clover  —  —    I 

Joshua  Bakeb,  Hay  Salesman. 

TVmTECHAPEL,  April  24. 

FlneOldHay    -        80b  to    86s  I  Old  Clover  112*  tollSa  I 

Inferior  Hay"    .       [63  70      Infr.      „        90        10u      Straw        E8s  to  32i 

New  Hay*         -       —         —  I  New  Clover  —         —  I 


Wheat. 

BaUey. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Bsane. 

Pea*. 

Mar. 

14  per  Quarter. 

64*  3c! 

29*  4d 

21*  9<f 

S4i  2d 

3<*  2d 

34**(Pd 



21      . 

65     1 

29  10 

23     0 

3J  10 

34     4 

33     4 



28       ,        . 

65     5 

30     2 

22     1 

34     0 

85"  0 

33     3 

_ 

4      . 

65    9 

30    7 

29    6 

83    7 

34  10 

34     0 

Apr. 

11       . 

66    0 

30     9 

22     9 

33     4 

35     1 

33     8 

— 

18       . 

'  Aggreg.  Aver, 
tn  Foreign  Grain 

55  10 

SO     5 
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35     5 
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34     5 

s  weehi 

65     5 
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33  11 
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17     n 
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6    n 

8     6 

a    6 

9     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  tl  e 
six  weeksending  Saturday,  April  18. 
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It.  r:; 


ULEY  IRON'  WORKS,  NEAR  DURSLEY, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Important  to  Iron  Founders,  Engineers,  Agriculturists,  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Makers,  and  others. 
The  Earl  of  D'ucie,  having  disposed  of  the  above-named 
Property,  has  honoured 
HUMPHRYS  AND  Co.  with  instructions  to  ar- 
range for  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1846,  and  following  days  of  business  (Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  Monday  the  10th  excepted),  until  the  whole  is  disposed  of, 
THE  VERY  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  of  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured Stock,  Fixtures,  ■  Tools,  Carts,  Horses,  &c. 
Comprehending  driving  Shafts,  Gearing  ;  Planing,  Slotting, 
and  Drilling  Machines  ;  Slide  and  other  Lathes  ;  Vices,  Vice 
Benches,  Screw  Tackle,  and  other  Tools  ;  Fan  Blower,  Cu- 
polas, Crane,  Moulding  Boxes,  and  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Wheel  and  other  patterns  ;  Brass  Founders'  Tools  ;  Port- 
able and  other  Smith's  Forges,  with  Anvils  and  Tools;  Pat- 
tern Makers',  Carpenters',  and  Wheelwrights'  Benches  ;  Circu- 
lar Saw  ;  Timber  of  various  kinds,  well-seasoned  ;  a  quantity 
of  Machines,  of  various  kinds,  partly  manufactured  and  com- 
plete ;  a  great  quantity  of  Bar  and  other  Iron  ;  Cast  and  Blis- 
tered Steel ;  C>>unting-bouse  Fixtures;  the  one-half  Share  of 
the  Uley  Patent  Chaff  Cutter  ;  a  Richmond  Cart  and  Spring 
ditto  ;  a  useful  Draught  Horse  and  Gig  ditto  ;  Sets  of  Harness, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  Effects. 

Full  and  descriptive  Particulars  will  appear  in  Catalogues  at 
Is.  each,  which  may  be  obtained  7  days  prior  to  the  Sale  at  the 
Midland  Counties'  Herald  Office,  Birmingham  ;  Guardian  Office, 
Manchester,  Mercury  Office.  Bristol;  at  the  Works;  or  the 
Auctioneers'  Offices,"  Stroud  and  Wotton-under-Edge.  Cata- 
logues will  be  sent  on  a  post-paid  application,  inclosing  12 
postage  stamps. 

ij^"  The  Sale  will  commence  each  day  at  12  o'clock  to  the 
minute. 


TO  gentle: MEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Tuesday,  April  2Sth,  and  Thursday,  30th,  184,6,' 
at  12  o'clock,  about  200  Pairs  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES 
(the  surplus  stock  of  a  gentleman  amateur.)  Also,  a  splendid 
assortment  of  Geraniums  and  other  Plants  in  bloom, the  newest 
varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heartsease,  Pinks,  Bengal 
Roses,  Choice  Dahlias,  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers] 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  (id.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  la.  dd  to 
2s.  Gd.each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  la.Gd.  each.— Avsley  Pel- 
latt  &■  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Black*riars. 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY  HOT 
WATER. 

GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  HotiiousrBuild- 
ebs  and  Hot  Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  Dau- 
vers-street,  Paulton-square,  King's -road,  Chelsea,  respect- 
fully request  the  attention  of  the  Nubility,  Gentry,  and  Gar- 
deners who  intend  to  enlarge  or  augment  their  Forcing  or 
Plant  House?,  to  their  superior  manner  of  erecting  such  struc- 
tures, and  the  application  of  Heat  by  their  improved  Hot  Water 
Apparatus. 

Gray,  Ormson,  and  Brown  beg  to  assure  those  who  honour 
them  with  their  patronage,  that  from  the  practical  experience 
of  one  of  the  firm  as  a  Gardener,  they  guarantee  every  House 
constructed  by  them  will  be  adapted  to  its  intended  purpose. 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,   and  satisfactory  refer 
ences  given. 


ON 


PERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO 
J-  SALE,   BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  • 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL - 
And  by  their  Agents,  ' 

GIBBS.  BRIGHT,  and  CO..  LI VERPOOL  and  BRISTOL- 
COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOK,  LONDON.  ' 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  interior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  ol  established  character  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses.— Ant.  Gidbs  and  Sons,  47.  Lime-street   April  25 


TO.  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PRO  PHEROK  &  MoRR  IS  are  instructed 
to  submit  to  public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Yassall-road,  North  Brixton,  about  the  second  week  in 
May,  18-16,  a  superb  bed  of  TULIPS  (the  property  of  a  gentle- 
-man  amateur,  giving  up  their  further  cultivation)  ;  amongst 
which  will  be  found  Pandora,  Salvator  Rosa,  Brown's 
Louis  XYI.,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Beteral's  Brulante 
Ecletante,  Strong's  King,  "Ely's  Lady  Louisa,  Queen,  Parme- 
giano,  Musidora,  Thalia,  Wallace,  Brown's  Marcellus,  General 
Bourneville,  Ulysses,  Fahius,  Maid  of  Athens,  Sheet  Anchor, 
Sharpe's  Victory,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Camuze  de  Craiz,  Violet 
Alexander,  «bc.  ;  also  an  excellent  Iron  Tulip  Stage,  Iron 
Hoops,  Canvas,  Rollers,  and  a  capital  Tulip  Cabinet  for  about 
Uii  rows,  &c.  May  be  viewed,  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale. — 
Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  liar  wood  Nursery,  Harapstead-road,  on  Monday, 
April  27th.  1846.  at  11  o'clock,  (in  consequence  of  the  premises 
being  required  for  other  purposes),  the  whole  of  the  GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS,  consisting  of  veiy  choice  Geraniums,  Aza- 
leas, ',  Acacias,  ..Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Heaths, 
Fairy  Roses,"  &c.  Also,  a  newly-erected  Greenhouse,  several 
two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Handlights,  and  other  effects.  May 
be  viewed  prior  to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises; 
of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  .American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

HORT I CU  LTURAL  GLASS  OF  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE,  at  J.  "Welch,  juu.,  Phillips,  &  Co.'s 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. — Having  made  ar- 
rangements with  a  British  Manufacturer,  they  are  enabled  to 
offer  the  above  article  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  following 
terms,  in  Squares  not  exceeding  -10  inches  long  : — 
No.  0— (equal  to  Foreign  Sheet)  . .  . .  ild,  per  foot. 
1— averaging  from  16  to  18  oz.  to  the  foot  old.       ,, 

2  „  21  to  23  „  I'd.        „ 

3  „  32  „  Is. 

J.  Welch,  jun.,  having  beeinnany  years  with  Mr.  Drake,  of 
8,  Jermyn-street,  and  315,  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
glpzingof  Chatsworth  Conservatory,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Horticultural  Glazing  Department,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Horticulturists  generally  to  the  above  prices  for  Glass, 
which  they  undertake  to  glaze  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  ( 

They  also  beg  to  recommend  for  Pits  and  Garden  Lights 
small  size  squares,  which  they  otter  at  the  following  low  prices, 
packed  in  100  feet  boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness  : — 
Under  5  in.  by  3    . .     \\d.  per  foot. 

5  in.  by  3  and      „       6  in.  by  4     . .     2d.        „ 

6  in.  by  4  and      ,,       9  in.  by  7     ..     3d.        „ 

J.  W.  &  Co  solicit  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stained  and 
Ornamental  Glass  at  their  Warehouse,  as  above. — 12,  Panton- 
street,  Haymarket. 

"POREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
J-  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  : —         per  gross.  I  per  gross.  1  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4      . .     Gs.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4£    . .     9s.      |.     8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEAI'ING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  ptactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chisw:ck. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent, 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


THE, URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-*-  PANY.— Four-Guineas  per  Ton.  After  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  the  above  Manure,  the  Company 
confidently  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  per- 
manent of  all  artificial  dressings.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  science  of  artificial' manures,  the 
Urate  is  so  adapted  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  fully  maintained.  The  Urate  will  be  found  most  valu- 
able, either  drilled  or  sown  broadcast,  for  Barley,  Oats,  Pota- 
toes, Tares,  or  Turnips  :  for  the  latter  it  is  particularly  useful 
as  it  seldom  fails,  in  the  driest  season,  to  secure  a  good  plant' 
and  also  to  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre.  The  London  Ma- 
nure Company  also  supply  genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  Gyp- 
sum, Sulphuric  Acid,  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  Bone  Sawdust, 
and  every  Artificial  Manure. 
No.  40,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.         E.  PnasEit,  Secretary. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
T^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated  by,  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumpa  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes.' 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler.  Engineer.  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

i-iUANO  AND  OTHER   MANURES.— The  under- 

VJT  signed  begs  to  offer  the  following  on  the  best  terms,  viz. : 

Guano — Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  African.') 

Ditto— British,  (made  on  the  strict  analy-  |  ^        „,.  _  A 

sis  of  Peruvian.)  £or    Wheat,    Oats, 

Superphosphate    of    Lisie    (see    Royal  I  B.arle&  Bean?>  Tur- 

Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol.  vi,  |  niPS.  Mangold  Wur- 

part.2.)  J  zel,  Potatoes,  Tares, 

Bone  Dust  and  Half-inch  Bone.  I  Grass,  &c> 

Bone  Shavings.  J 

■Gypsum — For  Clover,  Cinquefuil,  Trefoil,  Vetches,  &c. 
Nitrate  of  Soda— As  a  stimulant  for  "Wheat,   Oats,  Barlev, 

Grass,  <Stc. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  ~i 

Silicate  of  Soda.        ,      As  a  top  dress  for  Wheat. 
Silicate  of  Potash.  J 
Petre-Salt— as  a  top  dress  for  Old  Pastures,   Clovers-leas, 

(fee,  being  a  complete  purifier. 
Agricultural  Salt — for  Compost  Heaps,  &c. 
Urate— for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Turnips,  &c.  on  hot  land. 
Sulphuric  Acid— for  dissolving  Bone  Dust  and  Bone  Shavings. 
Soda  Ash — for  destroying  Wire-worm. 

Also  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phate and  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia, 
and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value. 

Apply  to  Mauk  Fothergjll,  40,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  Agent  for  Dingle's  Hand  Dibbles,  adapted  for  every 
description  of  seed.  The  Machines  may  be  seen,  and  further 
particulars  had  as  above.      


QIU'ERPHUSPHATE    OF    LIME,   71.    per  ton,  at 
^-?  Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Readv  Mnnev  only-  


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
Q  T.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE,  MANOR- 
O  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering.  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantiies,  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER-APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in   Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


OURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
-*-*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus', 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London.  


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch  street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
«fcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &.  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'6  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 


DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE.— 
SMITIIFIELD  SHOW,  DECEMBER,  1845.— Several  of 
these  Machines  were  exhibited  by  the  proprietors  at  the  Great 
Smithfield  Agricultural  Show,  in  December  last,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention — indeed  they  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  simple  and  perfect  instruments  ever 
introduced. 

Since  the  Machine  was  first  brought  out,  several  important 
improvements  have  been  effected,  rendering  it  complete.  It  is 
confidently  recommended  by  the  proprietors,  being  convinced 
that  it  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  dibbling  point  is  so  constructed  that  the  soil  cannot 
choke  it ;  and  it  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and 
deliver  the  exact  quantity  of  seed  with  extreme  regularity.  It 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  uot  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

l£3?=  The  cups  are  of  various  sizes,  for  discharging  either 
Wheat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans,"  Peas,  Vetches,  »fcc. 

Single       Price  40s.  each. 

Double 4J.  10s. 

Including  Box  and  Carriage  to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  General  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
Agents  ALHEAnY  ArpoiNTEn : — 

London — Mrs.  Wedlake,  118,  Fenchurch-street ;  Mark  Fo- 
thergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  Hurst  and  M 'Mullen,  6, 
Leadenhall-street ;  Chas.  Fames,  St.  John-street,  West  Smith- 
field  ;  Chas.  Smart,  3G9,  Oxford-street.  Liverpool — James  Outh- 
bert,  Clayton-square.  JJiiblin — William  Drummond  and  Sons, 
Agricultural  Museum.  Cork—  J.  andH.  Haycroft,  Nurserymen. 
Manchester — Abraham  Vickers,  Ironmonger.  Essex — Mrs.  Wed- 
lake, Hornchurch.  South  Derby — Thos.  C.  Fletcher,  Ilkeston, 
near  Nottingham.  Chester — Francis  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery- 
men. Shrewsbury — Jno.  Cartwright,  Ironfounder.  Cambridge 
— Robert  Maynard,  Whittleford.  Stirling,  N.B. — Wm.  Drum- 
mond and  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum.  Inverness — W.  Martin, 
Northern  Agricultural  Museum.  Haddington,  N.B. — W.  Dod&. 
Wellington,  Salop — Thos.  Baddeley,  Iron  Merchant.  Chichester, 
Sussex — HalJed  and  Son,  East-street.  Worcester — Wm.  Webb, 
Ironfounder.  CaUingion — William  Dingle,  Merchant.  Truro — 
Mason  and  Martin.  Bristol — Prockter&  Co.,  Cathay.  Exeter — 
Nicholas  Tuckett,  General  Merchant.  Tavistock— Edgcumbe 
and  Stannes.     Thirsk,  Yorkshire — Thos.  Rutherford,  Seedsman. 

Circulars,  with  Testimonials,  &c.  can  be  forwarded  on 
application.     Other  Agents  required. 

Plymouth,  April  25.       

RAINING  TILES   WANTED  AT    NORWOOD. 

— Prices  and  particulars  to  be  enclosed,  by  post,  to  E., 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper 
Wellington-street,  Covent-garden. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
auuounces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  i  ispec- 
tion.  Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  ai  d 
E  ARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  W  Cash.— 25U, 
Oxford -street,  near  Hyde-park. 


EAL  AND    SON  6    LlSl    Ob    ti  &  L>  u  t  i>  (i, 

containing   a  full    description   of    Weights,    Sizes,   and 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump-  '  Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judg 
tion  of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and    "' 


IT.  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
cau  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at-130,  Fleet-street. 


the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19G,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-ro_ad. 
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On  the  30ih  of  April  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d.,  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  Paet  II.  of 

E    VEGETABLE     KINGDOM; 

Or,  THE    STRUCTURE,    CLASSIFICATION,    and    USES    OP    PLANTS,   illustrated  upon  the   NATURAL    SYSTEM. 

By  JOHN  LINDLEY,    Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 


PROFESSOR  OF  Soxi 
Tl.is  Work  may  be  also  1 


"Y  T\  THE, UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  AND  IN  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

•' .  ■    '  'ck  Volume  8vo,  containing  !)00  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards. 


London :  BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  90,  Fleet  Street. 


LAMBERT'S  DRAINING  TILE  AND  PIPE 
MACIIINE. —  This  celebrated  Machine  is  capable  of 
Making  DRAINING  TILES  and  PIPES  of  any  form  ;  frees 
the  clay  from  stones  and  other  hard  substances,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient,  simple,  and  economical  Tile  Machines  of- 
fered to  the  public. 


A.  Rogee,  Founder,  sole  Manufacturer  ;  "Walker  &  Palmer, 
the  only  Sellers. 

Particulars  may  be  had  from  "Walker  &  Pa£?ier,  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Dealers,  Stocktou-un-Tees. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  TIDES. 


m/^3 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr,*  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Kegent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

PRIZE  MANGOLD   WURZEL. 

MR.  JAMES  GROVE,  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  having 
taken  Prizes  for  his  Roots  at  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  for  nine  years  in  succession,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  growers  of  Mangold  to  his  very 
superior  stock  of  Seed  grown  from  the  best  selected  Roots. 
Price,  Long  Red  Yellow  Globe,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.;  which  he  will  be 
happy  to  forward  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and   Fountain   Maker,   70,   Strand,    London. 
Bams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,         Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep      "Well      Engines     and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin    in    Iron,    from    W. 
Rowley's  pattern.    Jets  made  to  §% 
any    device.     Buildings,   Baths, 
Ac.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  <tc. 
Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  "Water  Pdrifiee. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  <kc,  at  C.  WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
1C,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  HI. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  51.  5s. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  6d. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six.— Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  0s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  Table.  1  Dessert.  Carvers. 

3$-inch  handsome  Balance-handle. .  18s.  doz.  14s.  doz.  6s.Gd.  pr 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

best  made    20s.    ,,     16s.    ,,     7s.  6d.  „ 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate- 
handles,  equal  to  Silver 22s.  Gd.   Il8s.    „     8s.  Gd. ,, 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 
C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  60  rapidly  superseding  silver. 


BATTLE    OF    TEE    GAUGES. 
HARROW  V.  Si&OilB. 

A     COLOURED     MAP 

OF    THE    ENGLISH    RAILWAYS    ALREADY    AUTHORISED. 

Distinguishing  t'je  Karsow  from  the  Broad  Gaaje  District, 
Was  given  as  a  Supplement,  in  the  StSatlSDSJl  Cljronitlc  of  SATURDAY,  April  18. 


THE  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  may  be  ordered  of  any  Newsvendor,  price  Gd.  per  week,  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 


P 


K"ew  VjotIs.  by  I&r.  Charles  Dk-ksas. 
Early  in  May,  small  Svo,  price  Gs., 

ICTURES        FROM        ITALY 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
London:  Bradbury  »fe  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street. 


ij^r1  Messrs.  Bradbury  *fc  Evans  beg  to  announce  that 

A   NEW   ENGLISH  STORY, 

Br  Mr.  DICKENS,  - 

To  be  published  in  20  Monthly  Parts,  Price  Is.  each, 

IS    NOW   IN  PREPARATION. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

Br  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Croikshank,  and  the  latest 
Corrections  and  Alterations  of  tho  Author. 
No.  V.  will  be  published  on  the  30th  instant,  price  Is.     To  be 

completed  in  Ten  Numbers. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 

No.  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


New  and  Collected  Edition  of  Lander's  "Writings. 

Early  in  May,  in  Two  Volumes,  medium  octavo, 

THE  WORKS  of  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
Including  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  with  a  New  and 
Original  Series  ;  Pericles  and  Aspasia  ;  Examination  of  Shake- 
speare ;  Pentameron  of  Boccacio  and  Petrarca  ;  Hellenics  (now 
for  the  first  time  published).^  Tragedies  ;  and  Poems.  "With 
many  large  additions  tMBghout,  and  the  author's  last 
correction.  ^^ 

Bradbort  &  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  "Whitefriars. 


On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  published, 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S     SHILLING 
MAGAZINE.    No.  XVII. 
London  :    Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  8vo,  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth, 

WEBSTER  and  PARKES'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
"The   contents   comprise   everything  which  enters  into  the 
comfort,  convenience,  necessity,   utility,  and  enjoyment  of  a 
family." — John  BvU. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  line  which  may  not  be  made  useful  in 
extending  the  experience  of  young  and  old  housekeepers." — 
Britannia. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  information  necessary  in  housekeeping 
which  is  not  found  in  this  Encyclopaedia." — Literary  Gazette. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Foolscap  Svo,  is.  $d. 

THE     PRACTICAL     BEE-KEEPER 
Or,  Concise  and  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Management 
of  Bees  and  Hives.    By  John  Milton. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Second  Edition,  amended,  1vol.  Svo,  price  18s. 

r)  URAL    ECONOMY,   in   its  relations  with 
^     CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  METEOROLOGY. 
By  J.  B.  Boossingault,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

THE     CHEMICAL      AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL 

BALANCE  OF  ORGANIC  NATURE.    An  Essay. 
By  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  Members  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 
London  :  H.  Baillere,  219,  Regent-street. 


Second  Edition,  iust  published,  fcap.  4to,  price  Gd., 
A  RAILWAY   TRAVELLER'S  REASONS  FOR   ADOPTING 

UNIFORMITY  OF  GAUGE.     Stated  in  a  Letter 
_  to  I.  K.  BRUNEL,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cdndall,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 


WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD.— Parts  34  and  35  of  this 
popular  and  interesting  literary  miscellany,  price  only  Six- 
pence each,  contain  Malina  Gray,  by  Mrs.  Stephens — The  Lady 
Helen— Valerie  ;  or.tbe  Young  Italian— The  Selfish  Wife— The 
Sleep  Walker,  by  Zscbokke— LaVendetta  ;  or,theFeud,by  Balzac 
— Uncle  John  and  his  Nephew — Alonzo  and  Zamora — The  Pro- 
fessor's Daughter,  and  several  other  charming  tales,  with  a 
variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive  reading 
for  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  of  all  classes.  Everybody 
reads  the  Family  Herald,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever 
published,  and  just  the  kind  of  periodical  for  whiling  away  a 
leisure  moment  agreeably  and  profitably.  To  be  had  of*' all 
Booksellers. 

With  No.  157  (the  commencement  of  a  new  Volume)  will  be 
presented,  Gratis,  the  first  number  of  the  "Musical  Herald," 
containing  eight  4to  pages  of  Music  and  Musical  Literature. 


MANY  MILLIONS  OF  MONEY. 
Price  la.,  each  Book  of  Letters;  post  free,  id.   extra.      Just 
Published,  carefully  arranged  under  the  various  letters   of 
the  alphabet  (be  careful  in  stating  what  particular  letter  you 
require), 

'PHE  UNCLAIMED  DIVIDEND  BOOKS  of  the 
JL  BANK  of  ENGLAND,  containing  the  names,  addresses, 
and  descriptions  of  upwards  of  20,000  persons  entitled  to  va- 
rious sums  of  money  ot  all  amounts,  being  the  whole  of  the  un- 
claimed dividends  and  stock  in  the  public  funds,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  money,  which  have  been  accumulating  during 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  the  whole  of  which  can  now 
be  recovered  by  the  next  of  kin.  The  whole  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  20s. 
London  ;  W.  Strange,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  booksellers. 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY   BOOKSELLER. 
CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   fou  SATURDAY 
Kj  LAST,  APRIL  IS,  01? 

THE    ATHESM/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE-, 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

33.evi.ews  of,  with  Extracts  from- 


Life  of  George  Canning,  by  R. 
Bell. 

Military  Miscellany,  by  II. 
Marshall. 

Memoirs  relating  to  History  of 
France  during  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, with  Notices  by  M. 
Barriere. 

Duties  of  Judge  Advocates,  by 
Captain  Hughes. 

With  Shorter.  Notices  of — 


Notitia  Cestriensis,  by  Bishops 
Gastrell ;  with  Notes,  by 
Rev.  F.  R.  Raines.  Printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society. 

Registry  of  Priory  of  All  Hal- 

.  lows,  ed.  by  Rev.  R.  Butler. 
Printed  for  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society. 

New  Navy  List,  by  J.  Alien, 


Tale  of  the  Affghan  Rebellion. 

Jane  Bouverie,  by  Cath.  Sin- 
clair. 

Claim  of  United  States  to  Ore- 
gon— Oregon  Question  as  it 


Poetical  Works  of  J.  Beattie 
and  W.  Collins,  with  Me- 
moirs of  their  Lives,  by  T. 
Miller. 

Lectures      on      Mathematical 


Study,  by  J.  R.  Young. 

Selection  of  Orations  and  Dis- 
courses of  Cicero. 

English  Synonyms  Explained^, 
by  G,  F.  Graham. 


stands,  by  M.  B.  Sampson. 

Oregon  Territory,  by  Rev.  C. 
J.  Nicolay. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  Will-o'-the-Wisp, 
and  Fairies,  by  J.  Allies. 

Dodd's  Peerage,  &c. 

Original  Paper.— Remarks  on  the  Learned  and  Literary 
Societies. 

Our  Weekly  Gossip — Council  of  Shakspeare  Society,, 
and  Discoveries  relating  to  Shakspeare— Suggestions  re- 
garding Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  at  British  Museum — 
Death  of  Mr.  Barron  Field — Birmingham  Athenic  Insti- 
tute—Hood Fund  Committee — Anniversary  Royal  Society 
Musicians — Hunting  in  Italy  (order  of  the  Pope). 

Societies — Asiatic  :  (Sir  Claude  Wade  on  Geography  of 
the  Punjaub)— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :  (Mr. 
Buchanan  on  Plan  of  Midlothian  Coal  Fields). 

Fine  Arts.— The  Art  Union  and  the  Athenaaum— Haydon's 
New  Pictures — New  Palace  at  Saxonyfor  Royal  Collection  of" 
Pictures,  and  Remai"ks  on  Foreign  Exhibitions — Decora- 
tion of  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Fine  Art  Gossip. —Remarks  on  Royal  Academy  Sculpture 
Den— Statue  of  Lord  Exmouth,  by  M'Dowall — Art  Union* 
Committee— Mr.  Read. 

IVIuslc  and  tne  Drama.— Her  Majesty's  Theatre—  Drury 
Lane  —  Haymarket:  (Birds  of  Arifetophanes)  —  Sadler's 
Wells  :  (Judge  Jeffreys) — Lyceum  :  (New  Comic  Drama — 
Honours  and  Tricks). 

Musical  Gossip — Mr.  Willy's  Concert  Band  —  Italian 
Madrigal  Writers  of  lGth  Century— Arrival  of  Foreign  Ar- 
tists—Foreign Gossip. 

Miscellanea.— David  Hume—  Electrophonic  Telegraph- 
Roman  Coins. — 

Order  The  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller.  • 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the- 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable- 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain: 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  fuU  directions- 
for  use,  at  is.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
L INGHAM    BROTHERS,    170,    Little    Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
(fee.     Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  aU  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,   G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newio^ton,  and 
Prbdbrics  M  it.i.h  rr  Evans,  of  No.  7»  Church-row,  Stoke  Newing;on,  both' 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard-street,  in 
the  Precinct  of  WhltpfrlarB,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pau"p,  Covnt  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
are  to  bo  addressed  to  the  Editor,— Saturday,  April  S5,  i846. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  18—1846.] 


Agri-  Soo.  of  England 
'—    show  ot"  ... 

—  Imp.Soc  of  Ireland 
Agriculture  in  Lower  Brittany 

_    chemistry  and     physio- 
logy of         --. 
Aleyrode*  Cocois 
Amateur  Gardener 
Arboriculture,    by    Dobreuil, 

rev.        -       *       -       -       - 
Botanical  Soc  of  Edinburgh  . 
Broccoli,  remarks  on 
Calendar,  horticultural  "• 

—  agijultural 

Canker  in  fruit-trees 

Cnrdamiae  birsuta 

Chbwlck  Show,  notice  lo  ex- 
hibitors at  ... 

Cinerarias         • 
Cocoa-nut  Aleyrodes 
Dabreailnn  Arboriculture,  rev 
Farm  buildings,  value  of 
Farm  produce  - 

Farmers,  protection  to 
Flax  Society's  Report,  rev.     - 
Flax  sou-iny  ... 

Flower  garden  plants 
Flowers,  foicini;  house  for 
Forcing  home  for  flowers 
Fruit-trees,  canker  in 

—  fancy  training  of 
Gold  Mchur  plant 
Grass,  to  grow  under  trees 
Guano,  Pstagonian 
Harleston    Farmeis*    Clubs — 

Protection  to  Farmers 


INDEX. 

S91   t  I  Healing,  Polmais* 


230  . 
S92  6 
239  b 

?93  b 
234  e 
£81  6 

2SS  e 
•J3S  0 
285  c 
£37  c 


333  a 
288  6 
284  C 
2SS  c 
291  b 
294  a 


S88  6 
2S3  b 

284  a 

288  6 
291  6 


Horticultural  Society's  Anni- 
versary "   .    *.      " 
Garden  noticed 

Insects  on  Grass  iand 
destruction  of  284  0, 

Manors,  town  sewase  as  283  a, 

ItfaxiynU  fra^rnos  - 

Microscopical  Society      - 

Pasture  land.  Insects  on  - 

Plant,  Gold  Mohur  - 

Plants  for  bedding  out     - 

Polmaiie  heating      - 

Potaiodisewe   -        -        -        - 

—  scoop      - 

—  planting  - 
Rfibln'snest       - 

Kooks.  new  charge  against  - 
Rcses,  to  hedge  bud 

—  summer  treatment  of     - 
Schnbertia  graveolens 
Sings,  to  kill     - 

Spoding  Magazine,  rev. 

St.  Germain'*  Farmers'  Club 
— chemistry,  Arc  of  agri. 

Swinsea  Farmers'  Club— an- 
•  nual  report    - 

Tenants'  rights         - 

Training,  fancy        - 

Watfjrd  Farmers'  Club— te- 
nants' rights  - 

Weather  rules  -        -        -        - 

Wheat,  development  of  vege- 
table matter  In      -        - 

Wind  thrashing  machina 

Yew  berried,  to  wiw 


291   6 

287  e 


293  a 
292  a 
284  a 


289  c 
291  b 
988  c 


EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

H  GROOM,  Clapliam  Rise,  by  Appointment, 
•  Florist  to  Her  Majestt  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Saxony,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility. 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF 
TULIPS  will  be  in  flower  on  Monday  the  4th  of  May,  and  can 
be  viewed  every  day  from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted. 
A  dmittance  Is. 

FUCHSIA  «  DOCTOR  JEPHSON."— This  splendid 
FUCHSIA  was  raised  by  the  Gardener  of  the  above- 
named  Gentleman,  and  is  pronounced  by  growers  who  have 
seen  it  to  be  the  finest  light  Fuchsia  known.  Sepals  of  a  clear 
snowy  white,  corolla  a  rich  deep  rose,  habit  of  Willnioreana, 
and  a  profuse  bloomer. 

Plants  10s.  Gd.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Plants  may  be  had  on  application  to    Messrs.   Hdrst  & 

M/Mcllen,  Seedsmen,  No.  6,  Leadenhall-street,  London ;  or  to 

John  Cdllis,  Royal  Leamington  Nursery,  Warwickshire. 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS.  DAT 'J  T  VS.  '.  URTSANTHEMtTMS, 

CINERARIAS,  A>p  PANSIES, 

Per  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

S     WALTERS,    Florist,    Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
•   "Wilts,  can  supply  the  above  in  strong  plants  and  best 
varieties.  Per.  doz.— s.  d. 

Fuchsias,  in  12  varieties  6    0 

Verbenas  do.  3    0 

Dahlias  do.  6    0 

Chrysanthemums,  do 6    0 

Petunias  do.  6    0 

Pansies  do.  6    0 

Cineraria  Bladud,  splendid,  each       . .         ..76 
The  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  can  be  seen  and  obtained  at 
6,  Leadenhall-street. 

LODDIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  have  now  ready 
»  for  delivery  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  feet 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.  Price  51.  5s.  each.  A  remittance  will  be 
expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS.— Augusta, 
Gipsy  Maid,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  Alice.     W.  Miller  has  still  a  few  complete  sets  of  these 
beautiful  Seedlings.    Cash  price,  21.  the  set.     The  Plants  are 
strong  in  4S-size  pots. 
N.B.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  New  Plants  can  be  had. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


"CHOICE  PLANTS. 

CHART,  Florist,  Guildford,  Surrey,  begs  to  call 
•  the  attention  of  parties  requiring  a  small  coUection  of 

Choice  Plants  to  the  under-named  selections,  which  will  be 

found  worthy  their  notice. 

12  superb  named  Pansies,  do.  of  choice  Verbenas,  do.  of 

superb  Petunias,    do.  of  Heliotropes,  and  6  select  Fuchsias, 

package  included,   will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 

upon  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  20s. 

Siphocampylus  coccinea 5s.  Od. 

Pentas  carnea  16 

Alona  coelestis  16 

Chironia  floribunda     . .         . .         . .     ..16 

Tropffiolum  Lobbianum     •  •        . .        ..16 

Statice  Dickensonii 10 

General  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  ..09 

A  few  dozen  of  choice  Dahlias  at  10s.  per  dozen,  show  flowers. 


PANSIES. 

JOHN  SCHOFIELD  has  a  large  stock  of  the  best 
PANSIES  for  sale  on  the  following  terms  :— 12  extra  fine, 
11. ;  12  do.  do.  12s.  ;  12  good  show  varieties,  Ss.  Also  a  few 
plants  of  his  beautiful  Seedlings,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  each.  A 
Descriptive  List  of  Pansies,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  «fcc.  Select 
Pansy  Seed  2s.  Gd.  per  packet.— Knowsthrop.  near  Leeds. 
KINGSTON  NURSERY,  SURREY 

T       JACKSON'S     SUPPLEMENTARY      CATA- 
•   LOGUE  OF  PLANTS,  with  prices,  for  1S46,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  pre-paid  application. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey.  May  2. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
pABBAGE  PLANTS.  — A    large    quantity  of  fine 
V^  Battersea,  Imperial,  and  York  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  war- 
ranted genuine  and  not  to  run,  at  Ss.  -id.  per  1000. 

May  be  had  on  application  to  Williaji  Young,  Milford  Nur- 
sery, near  Godalming,  Surrey. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2. 


[Price  6d. 


AJ  EW  AND  REMARKABLE  PLANTS 
L\  raised  from  Seeds  collected  within  the  last  few  Years  in 
Brazil  by  M.  Clausen  ;  in  different  parts  of  Colombia  and 
Cuba  bv  Linden  :  iu  Ctcmana  and  Santa  Martha  by  Funck. 

M.  J.*DE  JONGHE.  20,  Rue  des  Visitandines,  Brussels,  has 
Plants  of  the  under-mentioned  new  and  fine  species  now  ready 
for  delivery  :— 

STOVE. 
CATESBJEA  LINDENIANA  (A.  Richard):  This  new     £  s.   d. 
species  has  large  white  flowers,  stained  with  rose 
in  the  axils  of  its  leaves.     It  is  No.  1799  of  Mr. 

Linden's  Herbarium.     (Cuba)         1  10    0 

ECHITES  :  New  species  from  Cuba,  with  pinkflowers      15    0 
with  white  flowers      10    0 
GESNERA    HONDEXSIS  (Humboldt  and  Bonpland)      0  15    0 
PILOCERECS  NIGER:   Plants    5  to  6  centimetres      2    0    0 
„  .,  ,,      30to40  centimetres       6    0     0 

VELLOZIA  CANDIDA:  with  flowers  of  the  form  of 

the  common  white  Lily  .  •         •  •      2    0    0 

„        species  from  Minas  Geraes,  with  purple 

flowers         ..      2  10    0 

,,        a   kind    of  Barbacenia,    from   the    Pic 

d'ltabire 2  10    0 

Z  AMIA  DEBILIS  (from  Cuba) :  With  linear  leaves  71.— 10    0    0 
new  species  from  Cuba,  with  rather  broad 

leaves 61.— 10    0    0 

„         new  species  from  Cuba,  with  leaves  broader 

and  shorter  than  in  the  last        . .        11. — 10    0    0 
„        new  species  from  Cuba,  a  very  fine  thing  101. — 15    0    0 

ORCHIDS  FROM  COLOMBIA  AND  CUBA. 

1.  ANGULOA  CLOWESII  (Llndl.),  temperate  climate, 

Colombia  ol.—o    0    0 

2.  .,        UNIFLORA  (Lindl.),  temperate  climate, 

Colombia  3?,— 5     0    0 

3.  „        VARIEGATA    (Lindl.),  temperate   cli- 

mate, Colombia  21. — 5    0     0 

4.  TRICHOCENTRUM  MACULATUM  (Lindl.)  ..300 
9.  BLETIA  PATULA  (Hookcr\  Cuba  ..         ..       1  10    0 

28.  EPIDENDRUM  MACROCHILUM  PURPUREUM 

(Bateman),  Colombia  15  0 

32.  „  „  ALBO-ROSEUM      15  0 

33.  „  „  PHCENICEUM  (Cuba)  1  15  0 
SI.  TVARREA  BIDENTATA    (Lindl.)              ..        21.— 3    0  0 

And  100  other  species  obtained  from  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Linden,  concerning  which  a  special 
work  is  about  to  be  published. 

ORCHIDS  FROM  BRAZIL. 
BRASSAVOLA  CLAUS3ENIANA  :  anew  and  unde- 
scribed  species  from  the  Mountain  of  Caraca,  in 
the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes  . .         . .        21. — 5    0    0 

L .ELI A  :  four  species  11.— 2     0     0 

MAXILfcAJtrA :  two  species         IE.— 2    0    0 

ONCIDIUM  CRISPUM:  two  varieties  ..       10s.— 1  10    0 

WARREA  :  two  new  species  ..       ...        11.  10s.— 2    0    0 

GREENHOUSE. 

ABUTILON  AURANTIACUM  (Linden).— This  plant 
is  150S  in  the  Herbarium  of  this  traveller.  It 
is  from  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of  Carabobo, 
I  can  state  that  this  magnificent  shrub  bears 
quantities  of  beautiful  orange-coloured  flowers. 
A  strong  plant 200 

BEFARIA  :  A  new  species,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  from  New  Grenada.  It  grows  at  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea     . .         . .  21. — 4    0    0 

BEGONIA:-  New  sp.  from  Cuba,    with   rose    and 

white  flowers 0  10     0 

CEREUS  :  New  sp.  with  white  flowers,  from  Cuba. .       0  10    0 

CESTRUM  :  New    sp.    from    Colombia,  with  white 

flowers.    It  mav  also  be  grown  in  a  cold  house. .      2    0    0 

ERYTHRINA  :  A  new  sp.  from  Mexico         .  -        ..100 

GAYLUSSACCIA  PULCHERRIMA  ( Augnste  de 
St.  ffilaire)  :  With  scarlet  flowers,  from  the 
Caraca 21.— 3    0    0 

GESNERA  LIBANENSI8  (Linden)  :  From  Cuba    . .      0  15    0 
„                  ,,                New   shrubby    sp.    from 
Cuba         100 

LOBELIA  !  A  little  pyramidal  shrub, with  red  flowers      10    0 
„           New  species,  rugosa  (?),  a  little  branch- 
ing shrub,  with   blistered   leaves    and  smooth 
stem.     A  verv  prettv  plant 1  10    0 

LUXEMBURGIA'SPECIOSA  (AugustedeSt.HUaire)  Zl.—i 5    0    0 

PITCAIRNIA  HASTATA  (Funck)  :    Scape   bearing 

vermilion  flowers         200 

COLD  GREENHOUSE. 

BERBERIS  AURUHACENSIS  (Linden) :  A  new 
species  from  Colombia,  where  it  grows  on  the 
lofty  Cordillera,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
handsome  shrub  200 

FICUS:  New  species,  with  leaves  bronze  coloured 

underneath        05    0 

LOASA  :  New  species,  with  large  yeUow  and  green 

flowers.     The  plnnt  has  a  pyramidal  habit        ..      0  10    0 

LOBELIA  SERRATA  (De  Jonghe) :  A  magnificent 
new  species,  with  purple  flowers,  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Jamaica  16    0 

PASSIFLORA  :  New  species,  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  Cuba,  with  large  white  flowers    . .         .  -       0  10    0 

TACSONIA  :  With  large  red  flowers.  This  new 
species  grows  like  the  Berberis  at  the  height  of 
12,000  feet  100 

MELASTOMADS. 

CLIDEMIA  VALENZUELA  (A.  Richard)       ..         ••  10  0 

CREMANIUM  PAXICULATUM  :  Brazil       ..         ..  0  12  0 

LAVOISIERA  ALBA        160 

„              GEXTIANOIDES          16  0 

„              OCTOPETALA 1  10  0 

ROSEA  DE  CAMPANEMA  ..         ..  16  0 

MICONIA  CHRYSONENSE  (A.  Richard)       •■         .  •  0  12  0 

„          Species  (A.  Richard) 10  0 

„          LINDENIANA  (A.  Richard)           •  •         ••  16  0 

Note. — All  these  new-  species  have  but  just  been  put  on  sale, 
and  are  to  this  day.  with  a  few  exceptions,  exclusively  in  pos- 
session of  M.  de  Jonghe,  who  will  exhibit  to  the  Amateurs  who 
may  favour  him  with  a  visit,  dried  specimens  of  all  of  them. 
For  more  detailed  information,  apply  to  M.  J.  de  Jonghe,  20. 
Sue  des  Visitandines,  Brussels. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

SGIRLING'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
•  DAHLIAS  and  other  FLORIST'S  FLOWERS,  can  now 
be  had  on  prepaid  application,  containing  nearly  every  new 
Dahlia  of  the  season.  A  separate  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
PANSIES  is  also  ready,  and  can  be  had,  if  required. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,    or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  and  CO.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

2  years  old  


9s.  per  dozen. 
12s. 
ISs.  „ 

30s.  „ 

60s. 
18s.  ,, 


Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine    . . 

„  ,,  1  foot 3US.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  . .        . .      9s.  ,, 

„        „     4  to  5  inches        . .         . .     ISs.  ,, 

„        ,,  IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant     42s.  „ 

,,        ,,  Gerardiana,  2  years,      . .    30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .  9s.  „ 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

21.  2s.  per  plant. 

Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  Messrs.  Flana- 
GANand  Son,  9,  Mansion-house-street,  where  samples  may  be 
seen. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  2. 


KHODODENDRONS  and  AZALEA   INDICAS.— 
A  Collection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics  are  now  in  bloom, 
including  all  the   new  yellow  varieties,  may  be  seen   gratis, 
(Sundays  excepted)  and  Saturday  9th  of  May. 
J.  B. "Smith,  Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey,  May  2. 


GREATLY   REDUCED  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co.  have  a  very  con- 
siderable stock  of  GERANIUMS,  DAHLIAS.  FUCHSIAS, 
AZALEAS,  PETUNIAS,  VERBENAS,  PANSIES,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, LOBELIAS,  GLOXINIAS,  CACTUS,  Miscellaneous 
Plants,  &c,  which  they  are  now  sending  out  at  very  low  prices  : 
for  instance,  12  of  the  newest  Dahlias  are  sold  t"  r  15s. 
"AU  mho  arc  in  leant  of  good  sorts  of  the  above  shintld  T&fe,"  to 
their  List  in  Hie  Chronicle,  April  25fA,  or  procure  a  Catalogue,  a 
copyoftchich  eanbe  had,  on  application,  gratis. 

N.B.  An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  many  of  the  sorts 
offered^are  already  getting  scarce. — Plymouth,  May  2.      

FC.  BALL,  successor   to  Mi*.  John  Young,  begs 
•   to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately,   in  strong  plants,   for  any  of  the    under-mentioned. 
Earlv'orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW    SCARLET    PELARGONIUM    ''HONEYMOON,"    very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  bedding.     For 
Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners?  Chronicle,  1S44,  p.  50S, 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
*     .*      *       The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containing  from  70  to  SO  buds  and  flowers."      Plants 
3s.  Gd. 
RHODODENDRON    "  CAMPANULATUM    PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S45,  p.  39S — "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
panulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."    Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA."  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  *532 — "  Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  prettv  varietv."    Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGEXS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners'  Chron., 
1S44,  p.  592 — "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
IS  inches  in  height.     Plants  Is.  6d.  each,  15s.  per  doz. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  6  to  9  inches  . .  10s.  Gd. 

Lyperia  pinnatifida  5    0 

Alona  ccelestis  2    0 

Veronica  speciosa  ..20 

Cryptomeria  japonica         7    6 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        3    6 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . .     . .    2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Cbusan,  each       . .         ..36 

Do.   one      do.      Amoy  3    6 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carnage.   An  aUowance 
to  the  Trade.— Taunton  Nurseries,  May  2.  


W  COOPER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  he  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Pawley,  of 
the  White  Hart,  Bromley.  Kent,  to  cenduct  the  plant  depart- 
ment for  the  sale  of  plants,  *fcc. 

W.  C.  has  a  few  of  the  following  choice  plants  ready  for 
deliverv  : — 

AZALEA  CARMINATA,    a  beautiful  and  distinct  variety; 
"■ained  the  first  prize  for  Seedlings  at  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety's Exhibition,  Regent' s-park,   strong  plants,  7s.  Gd.,  small 
do.,  Ss.Gd. 
IXORA  COCCINEA,  in  24-size  pots,  10s.  Gd.,  small  do.  3s.  Gd. 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM 2     6 

Do.  do.  PUNCTATUM      ..         ..5    0 

Do.  do.  SPECIOSUM         ..         . .  10    6 

VERONICA  LINDLEY  ANA IB 

Do.  SALIC1FOLIA       16 

Do.  SPECIOSA  16 

FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA      ..         ..  2s.  Go",  too    0 

Other  kinds  of  Fuchsias  at  the  lowest  prices. 
White  Hart  Horticultural  Grounds,  Bromley,  Kent. 
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THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  fcc. 

DELIVERED  IN  PKBFBCT  ORDER.   PER  POST,  FREE. 

TO  ANY    PAR*    OF    THE    UN  II' ED   KINGDOM. 

"X'Ol'KLL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post, 

J-  five,  the  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  including 
Serratifblia,  and  other  new  varieties  at  . .    Sis.  per  doz. 

Verv  rim1  first-rate  Show  Varieties        ..         ..     12s.      „ 

Tine  ditto        9A      ,, 

NEW  AND  SVPE  LB  WHITE  FUCHSIA, 
'•SANSPAnElL,"  1ft.  G/.  per  plant. 
YOUELL  anp  CO.  Beg  to  Call  fhe  attention  of  Cut- 
tivators  of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  whicl  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  wfll  give  general  soArfaotion,  and  refer  to  the  folbwiny; 
remarks  upon  it  :— 

••An  elegant  flower,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with  purple  crjnson 
cwoUbl0-— See  fiord  m   •*  CftronieZe,  Sept  20fA,  1S45. 

•■  A  Xi»  White  Fuchsia.— We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  vhite, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Yietrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  railed 
•  SanspareiV  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
off  itsspeeies."— -A.Wi"' .>,•  of  the  OcmbSridgt  Advertiser,  00  1,  184f». 

Their  6  other  tine  Seedlings  are  now  ready  for  Sending  out 
with  the  above  ;  and  when  the  Bet  is  taken,  will  be  charged 
V..  II 

SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 

Exquisite,  5s.  ;    Grandissinia,  5a  ;    Helena,  8a  Gd. ;    Celeste, 

:  Aurora,  Sj.  t*f. ;    Auberon,  &$,  Gd.      For  description  ot 

the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.     They  are  now 

ready  for  sending  out,  perpost,  free.  Or  otherwise,  at  21a,  the  set. 

U  fine  varieties 6a  per  dozen. 

19  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 1Q«.  ,» 

PANSIES,  rine  varieties 10*.  „ 

„  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation      18s        ,, 

PETUNIAS 9s.        „ 

CINERARIAS    12*.  tolas,         „ 

ERICAS,  tine  and  free-fa1  oweriug  sorts,  by  name,  9s,,  12s., 
and  IS.*,  per  dozen". 

CI1RYS  VNTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 
per  post,  free.  9a  and  12*.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 
just  imported  from  Chusan. 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectful]}  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 

-  — .  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  makiDg  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CALCEOLARIAS  for  bedding  out    6s.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS  ditto,    6s.,  9s.,  and  12a. 

30  packets  of  NEW  aud  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per 
post,  free,  for  Gs. 

The  Second  Edition  of  their  CATALOGUE  is  in  the  Press. 
and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  by  enclos- 
ing two  postage  stamps. 

Bn  at  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Ma_\  2. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth),  Bt  Appointment  Floeist  to 
He*  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sax-.sv.  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURI- 
CULAS L1LIUM  LANCIEOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

He  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  FICOTEES. 

%s  Foreign  orders  executed. 

VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

GLOXINIA  "PASSINGHAMII"—  This  intensely 
rich  and  highly  valuable  variety  will  be  found  figured  in 
"  Paxton'fl  Magazine  of  Botany"  for  January,  1846  ;  short  ex- 
tract, see  folio  268.  "  G.  Paasinghamii  possesses  a  vigorous 
habit,  very  prolific  bloom,  and  laru'e  highly-coloured  flowers, 
■  t,  and  all  (he  properties  that  can  render  one 
of  thi?  family  valuable.  It  i->  a  genuine,  importation  from,  the 
■  ido  Mountains  (in  South  America)."     Plants  at  10a.  Gd. 

each  ;  if  three  plan'-  ed  by  the  Trade,  one  will  be 

ig  limited,  early  orders  ore  requested. 
■]    -"BLOOD  ROY  All"  (Rendle).— The  ground  colour 
traw ;    the  upper  petals  of  a  very  dark  rich  velvety 
plum-colour  :  die  other  petals  very  deeply  and  regularly  laced 
with   the  same  colour;    the  eye   perfect  and  shape   circular; 
texture  very  firm  and  thick,  causing  the  flower  to  lay  flat  and 
smooth.     This  Is  a  first-rate  variety,  and  i->  the  very  best  of  its 
cla»«.     It  is  well  known  by  many  florists  in  the  neighbourhood 
■n,    and    orders  have   been   given  for  nearly  all   the 
stock  ;  a  few  more  plants  remain,  which  are  offered  at  7s.  (id. 
each.    Blooms  have  been  repeatedly  seen  by  J.  W.  Brown,  Esq., 
lerwell,  (the  well-known  amateur  Tansy  grower)  and 
■  ■.  him  to  be  a  first-rate  variety. 
PETUNIA—  "MARGINATA    srpERDA"    (Rendle).— 
Ground  colour*  white,  strongly  margined  with  deep  rosy  pur- 
ple ;  of  (rood  substance  and  excellent  form  ;  the  eye  dark,  and 
in  reins.       I  nil  is  a  most  valuable  and  unique  variety, 
superior  to  any  other  sort  at  present  known.      Price  5s.  each, 
one  over  in  every  three  to  the  trade, 

YEKfENA  —  •■  '; IBAUTIES"    (Rendle).— 

Ground  colour  beautiful  ro  <■  unrounded  with  a  wide 

band  of  deep  rosy  porn  i  large  and  Hat,  segments  very 

1  earing   no  Indents  e  b  tweentbem.      A  very  profuse 

bloomer,  excellent  babit,  and  very  distinct  from  any  in  cultiva- 
tion.    Price  5#,  each  in  every  three  to  the  trade. 
Plant*  of  the  ah  >ve  will  be  supplied"^-   a  r  <'<•   4(A  day 

Fuchsia  -erratifolia         . .        . .    2*.  Od.  each. 

BouvArdls  fiacre        2    g     „ 

Ilex  lati/olia         . .        ..  ..CO      „ 

Doub  6     „ 

Aran-  a,  12  for      . .  SO    0 

Plant*  of  all  tbe-al  obtained  of  William  E. 

Remdle  A  Co.,  Plymouth.-  Mai  2,  1846. 

NEW.TOOOD,  AM»  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN    W.  KNIGHT,    Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  st.  Leonard1  to  i  oil  the  atten- 

tion of  his  friend-*  and  the  public   to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  Which  :ir-    DOW  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Puchsiu,  flt  for  exhibition, 

12  extra  fimUratc  *.         ■  '  lent  out 
for  the  fintt  time  last  season,  for  ISs.j  12  distinct  Verb 

Era  uew,  go  .<i  I  !  ch ■  ■■  ■  Petcsolas. 

f-»r  6a  |  ia  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  6s.  ■  L2  extra  good 
kinds,  for  12*. :  1-'  fine  AnagaUli   I  13  fine  Salvias, 

fori/.;  12  HeUotroptuma,  tor  4s, ;  i-'  choice  kinds  of  Pbloios, 

13  extra  oevt  ea,  fbrlS 
Autlrrliluums,  for  6#. ;   13  choice  new  kinds,  for  12s.;  12  fine 

"how  ]■  Bs.;  12  extra  good,  for  12 Is, 

selected   with 

IntifThinoms,  2     Gd,   per  paper;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  German  Aster, 

extra  fin 

Dahlias,  for  0s.  ; 
I  new  Inst 
■  .,  0 
Any   of  :,ikI  forwarded 


\\T1LL1AM   BASS  and  S.  BROWN  continue  to  sup- 

V>     ply   their  SELECT    and   CHOICE    FLOWER    SEEDS, 

with  full  directions  for  sowing,  treatment,  height,  coloutts,  dtc. 

1 1)0  varieties  choice  Annuals,   including  the  most      $.    d. 

approved  new  15    0 

50  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto         ..       8    6 

30  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto        ..      0    6 

1'0  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto         ..       4     0 

20  vars.  best  dwarf  kinds,  in  larger  packets,  suited 

for  tilling  beds  on  lawns 7    6 

U  vars.  ditto  ditto  ditto         ..       5    0 

20  vars.  best  greenhouse  Annuals 7     6 

20  vars.  choice  greenhouse   Perennials       . .         . .     10    G 
20  vars.   choice    hardy    Biennials  and   Perennials      5    0 

The  above  sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  atlixed. 
Remittances  in  franks  or  Pnst-oflico  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Tluir  Select  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Superb  GERA- 
NITJMS,  FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS, 
CHBYSAN  T  1 1 E  M  IMS.  & .-.  &  c,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. 

Seed  and  Ik-rticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.— 
May  2.   

PETUNIA,  CINERARIA,  AND  ANAGALLIS 
SEEDS. — Packets  of  the  above  choice  selected  Seeds, 
saved  from  the  very  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  at  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet.— Applications,  including  Post-office  onjiers  or  Stamps, 
will  be  immediately  executed. 

Direct  Mien.  Brewer,  Nurseryman,  London-road, Cambridge. 
N.B. — Strong  plants  of  that  splendid  deop   blue  Auagalbls 
Brewerii,  cJs.  per  dozen. 


CARTER'S  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 

J  CARTER.  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High 
•  Ilolborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  inform  his  customers  and 
the  Public  in  general  that  a  new  edition  of  his  Catalogue,  con- 
taining S00  additional  species,  and  comprising  a  first-rate  col- 
lection of  Ericas,  Proteas,  and  other  Cape  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c, 
is  now  ready.  lie  will  forward  it  gratis  and  prepaid  on  appli- 
cation by  letter  or  otherwise. 

*  *  .-1  splendid  vollec-tion  of  extra  fine  new  Double  Anemones, 
nearly  as  large  as  Pteonies,  warranted  to  succeed  if  planted  at  this 
season  ;  210  varieties,  dl.  ;  100  do.,  11.  10s.  ;  00  do.,  15s. ;  25  do., 
7s.  Gd,—  May  2. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESPIELD,  NEAR  UCK- 

FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

\T7"M-  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 

*  *     ing  the  following  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding,  at  the 

prices  named  when  the  selection  is  left  to  themselves  : — 

FUCHSIAS. 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do 
12  superb    do. 


6s.  Od.     12  superb  new  vars., 
9    0  for  exhibition     . .  18s.  Od. 

12    0       50  fine  do.  ..  30    0 

50  superb  do.  . .  50    0 

VERBENAS. 

5s.  Od.  I      20  extra  fine  vars.  . .  15s.  0d. 
9    0  20  superb  new  do.  . .  20    0 

12     0     I 
PETUNIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  6    0 

12  superb  do.  . .         . .         . .         . .     9    0 

Young  plants  of  the  above  can  be  sent  securely  packed  in 
tin  cases  by  post,  if  required. 

CINERARIAS. 
Strong  plants  coming  into  bloom. 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do. 
12  superb  new  do. 


25  extra  fine  varieties    15s.  Od. 
20  superb  do 25    0  ' 


12  fine  varieties      . .    6s.  Od. 
12  superior  do.        . .  12    0 
12  superb  new  do.  . .  18    0 
DISTINCT  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

igl  doz.  |  -#  100 
Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named     . . 
Superior  do.  do. 

Superb  new  do.  do. 

AZALEA  INDICA. 

12  fine  varieties        , 

12  superb  do 18 

12  extra  new  do 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
12  fine  species,  one  of  each  .. 

12  do.        do.    of  newer  kinds        . . 
12  do.         do.         do.     very  superior 

12  choice  Climbers 

STOVE  PLANTS. 
12  very  fine  species,  one  ot  each     . . 
12  superior    do.  do. 

NEW  PLANTS. 
Each— tf.  d. 
Bouvardia     flava     (new 

yellow) 3  6 

Calceolaria       floribunda 
(Veitch's),    an    elegant 
yellow   species,    highly 
recommended  for  bed- 
ding    . .    per  doz.  18s.    2  0 
Fuchsia  scrratifolia       ..     3  6 
Platycodon  grauditiora. .     5  0 
Por  Select  List  of  Plants,  see  Adverti/.cment  of  April  18th. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 
A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  to  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage,  Jrc. 

A  remittance  or  reference   required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents. 


6 

0 

40 

0 

3 

0 

60 

0 

12 

0 

75 

0 

0(1. 

18 

n 

80 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

Each — s.  d. 
Pleroma  Benthamiana . .  3  6 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .  3  6 
Rondeletia.yellow  species 

(Ilavanna'j  . .  . .  10  6 

Ruellia  macrophylla, 

splendid  scarlet  spocieB  7  6 
Siphocanipylus  coccineus, 

splendid  . .         ..50 

Tacsonia  mollissima      .<     ',i  6 


OILVER  PHEASANT  EGGS  for  Sale  at  305.  per 
O  dozen.— Direct  to  A.  C,  Post-office,  Audovcr. 


REGENERATION  OF  TIIE  POTATO.— SEED 
saved  in  tin-  most  rar<"ful  manner  from  the  Berry  of  the 
earliest  and  best  kinds,  without  disease,  can  bo  had  in  Packets. 
V.,  1,  fdiitniumtf  U.ij'hi  Seed,  which  will  l.e  sulheicnt  to  produce 

Plant  -  for  more  than  B0  tqnare  porches  of  bund,  7  yards  to  the 
perch.  No.  2,  containing  more  than  6000  Seed,  win  have  suffi- 
cient plants   for  more   than   16  perches.     Application  by  Post- 

offlce  order  on  Baltlngloss,  for  No.l  Packet,  10#.Gd.;  No.  2 
Packet,  Hi   to  Mr.  Mo  ■     \jiu,  steward,  Bcllville, 

Stratford,  County  WIcWow.  Each  Packet  will  bo  forwarded, 
|...  i  j,.,  tered  as  a  money  letter,  to  prevent  the 

chance  of  mUcarriage.  Printed  direction e  will  be  forwarded 
uith  each  Packet,  as  to  sowing  and  after-culture.  Persons 
applying  are  requested  bo  make  their  address  legible. 

"Wenave  been  favomced  with  ■■<  i- ><  l  i;-.-  of  potato  Seeds 
from  the  parties  offering  the  above  for  Sale,  whose  rei  pi  eta 

.     can  VOUCh  for,  and  think  it  reniarUahly  well  SAVed."'    • 

/  ■', ....  r's  Gazette. 
,;-  A  sample  of  the  Seed  to  be  seen  at  thin  Office. 


SEEDS.— CO RM-; R    OF     IIALF-MOON-STUKET, 
THOMAS  fill'.lIS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY    OF  ENGLAND,' 
;.■         remind  the  Member    ol  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  thai  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
; Corner  of  HALF-MO ON-8TREET(    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  tho  lost  Fiftj  Veai   . 

Priced  la  t-  of  Agricnltoral  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


NEW  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS,  PANSIES,  FUCHSIAS.  &fc 
1  OSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  offer  12  distinct  seedling 
"  PETUNIAS,  selected  with  great  care  from  an  immense 
Stock,  which  were  seen  and  greatly  admired  by  many  com- 
petent judges  for  their  rich  col  ours,  "form,  and  substance,  11 
the  set,  viz. :— Ceres,  Cleopatra,  Queen,  General  Tom  Thumb 
Patriot,  Ali  Pacha,  Azurea,  Victory,  Excelsa,  Exquisite, 
Princess  Royal,  and  Vesta  (a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  application).  Also,  a  second  Selection  of  12  good  showy 
varieties,  not  named,  for  7a  Gd.  Likewise  most  of  the  best 
named  varieties,  Gs.  to  9s,  per  dozen  ;  and  fine  seed  saved  from 
the  above  Is.  per  packet. 

FUCHSIAS.— Princess  Alice  (Fryer's),  a  beautiful  light 
variety,  of  very  graceful  habit,  and  an  abundant  bloomer, 
2s.  Gd.  each.  Likewise  most  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion from  6&  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 

PANSIES.— Albaness  (Fryer's),  see  Editor's  opinion  in  last 
week's  Chronicle;  Edmonds's  Princess  Alice,  Cook's  Dtilcifer, 
Buxton's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Fame,  Meteor,  and  UrsaMajor  ;  Hunt's 
Tom  Pinch,  Mountjoy'sVictory.M.iller's  Yellow DeHance,Bryant's 
Mary  Jane  and  Crimson  Perfection,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  20a  the  set. 
The  following  good  Show  Varieties  9s.  per  dozen,  or  25s.  for 
the  50 :— Cook's  Attila,  Beauty  of  Aylesbury,  Eliza,  Mulberry 
Superb,  and  North  Star;  Lane's  Venus,  Brown's  Ciu-ion, 
Cotherstone,  and  Ceres  ;  "Welch's  Blue  Perfection,  Thompson's 
Cyclops,  Desdemona,  Fair  Maid,  Isabella,  Jehu,  Lavallaire, 
Lilac  Queen,  Madonna,  Marginata,  Montem,  Nestor,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Pizarro,  Princess  Alice,  Romeo,  Regent,  Rufus,  Vivid 
Superb,  and  Warrior;  Hale's  dark  Seedling,  Forsyth's  Dr. 
Horner  and  Miss  Chaplin,  Backhouse's  Earl  of  Zetland  and 
Yorkshire  Eclipse,  King's  Exquisite,  Mary  Ann,  Purple  Per- 
fection, and  SulphureaElegans;  Edmonds's  Herbert,  Pearson's 
Hinda,  Saunders's  Lady  Middleton,  Gibbons's  Marginata, 
Marchment's  Phoebe,  Silverlock's  Prince  of  Wales,  Downton's 
Rory  O'More,  Henchman's  Success  and  Sir  R.  Sale,  Fryer's 
Standard,  West's  Defiance,  Schofield's  Surprise,  and  many 
others  of  equally  good  properties.  Likewise  a  collection  of 
good  showy  named  varieties  4s.  per  dozen,  or  50  for  12s.  Gd. ; 
and  fine  selected  Seed  from  the  above  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

J.  F.  has  also  an  extensive  Collection  of  the  following  plants 
for  bedding  out :— Geraniums,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen;  Calceo- 
larias, Gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen;  Verbenas,  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen; 
Dahlias,  Gs.  to  9s.  per  dozen  ;  Cinerarias,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
Antirrhinums,  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  and  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  in  pots,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

J.  P.  begs  to  state  that  the  above  can  now  be  supplied,  good 
established  plants,  and  will  be  sent  by  post,  free,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable ;  or  stronger  plants  packed  in  hampers  without  extra 
charge.  All  orders  accompanied  with  Post-office  orders  for 
amount  required  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  May  2. 


SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  £  CO.,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 
— Large  White  Belgian  Carrot,  la  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Red  and 
Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  Is.  per  lb.  each ;  Long  Red 
Mangold,  9rf.  per  lb.  ;  Long  Yellow  ditto,  Is.  per  lb.  ■  True 
Purple  Top  Swede,  9d.  per  lb.  ;  Ashcroft's  very  large  Swede, 
Is.  per  lb.  ;  Laing's  Swede,  Is.  per  lb. ;  Purple-top  Nottingham 
Moss  Swede,  and  Tankard  Pure  Swede,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  each ; 
Skirvinp's  and  Matson's  Swede,  Is.  per  lb.  each  ;  Pain's  hardy 
Green  Crown  Swede,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Hybrid  Green  Crown  YeUow 
Turnip,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  Seeds,  in  mix- 
tures suited  to  soils,  &c,  32s.  per  acre,  allowing  2  bushels,  and 
12  lbs.  to  each  acre  ;  Mixtures  for  renovating  old  Grass-land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb, ;  fine  sorts  for  Lawns,  <fec,  Is.  ■id.  per  lb. 

A  detailed  price  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  «tc,  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Belgium,  &c.  &c.,  26,  Down-street, 
Piccadilly. 

F"  OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 
—  The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported  aud 
sold  at  C.  JARVIS'S  Old  Established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
house, 38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
CROWN  GLASS  at  50s.  per  Crate  ;  squares  cut  to  size  equally 
low  in  price ;  sashes  glazed  on  the  lowest  terms.  Country 
orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. V  The  largest  Discount  allowed  off  all  descriptions  of 
Glass  for  ready  money  only. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 


lists  :—         per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     ..     6a 

7  in.  by  4J 


per  gross.  per  gross. 

8  by  5  . .    13s.  9  by  7  . .    18a 

8  by  G  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .    26s. 
R,  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN   SHEET   GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  aU  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER,and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


^OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
-L  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elpiiick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  U.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2a  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  0d.  to 
2a  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  la  6d.  each.— Apsley  Pel. 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 

BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  «fc 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES;  their  cuUcction 
consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  Tho  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  »bc.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
Safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Dec-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stomp,  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Ilolborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (Gth  Edition)  just  published. 


GLASS  MILK   PANS. 
IT*  J) WARDS  &   PELL,  Foreign  Agents,  15,  South- 

I  J    ruiipton-struet,   Strand,   a.  e  now  prepared  to  supply  the 

above  article  La  'lark  ami  light  glass.  EmvAuiKS  and  ri.i.i,  beg 
to  state  iIh'v  have  Bpared  neither  time  or  expense  In  bringing 
these  Puns  to  i"  rfoction,  and  they  can  now  offer  them  to  tho 
Public  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Being  very  strong  and 
u,.|i  annealed  they  will  bear  scalding,  but  they  are  so  easily 
cleaned  that a  little  warm  water  will  have  the  deBired  effect* 
Thi  )  have  been  well  tested,  aud  will  bo  found  to  produco  a 
Larger  proportion  of  cream  than  either  earthenware  or  metal. 

i  r.  io  I  i  i  u  also  supply  foreign  sheet  Glass  of  exccl- 
lont  colour,  and  very  stout  at  very  low  prions,  and  can  give 
references  to  parties  who  have  usr<\  it  extensively. 

Boll  Glass et  from  n  Inches  by  6  to4  Inches  by  2$,  very  stout 
and  good  ;  also  Propagating  Glasses  of  various  sizes. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ul-  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  \T  THE  GAIIIH.N.— Tliu  fil  I  Ueetlog 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  the  Oth  of  Maj  ;  subjects  for  Exhi- 
bition tini-I  h-  at  tliis  office  un  Friday  thf  sth,  ur  :it  tin-  <.anlen 

before  Hah  past  Biontf  o'olock,  A.«f.>onthe  flay  of  Exhibition. 

'r  in-  gates  will  be  open  to  Visitors  t/i  One,  p.k,  Tickets  are 
Issued  tn  Fellows  at  this  offlce(  price  ■■■■.  each;  or  at  the 
garden,  In  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  la.Gd. 
each  ;  but  then  only  t«>  Orders  iVom  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.i!.  No  rickets  will  be  Issued  In  Etegont-ttveet  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition.— 'J I,  Regent-Street, 


OPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS  now 
O  ready  for  delivery. 

GAINES'S  PRTNCESS  It  A  hZ  I  WILL. 

GAINES'S  l'kiim;  OF  SI  UUEV. 

GAINES'S  PULCHELLA. 

GAINES'S  QUEEN  OF  MAY. 
The  above  obtained  several  First  Class  Trizos  at  tho  prin- 
cipal shows.    Early  orders  are  particularly  requested,  as  the 
gtook  of  eaoh  is  limited.    A  Priced  Catalogue  of  I 'ah  lias,  Gero>. 

ii in i us,  Calri'ularias,  Cinerarias,  1'iulisias,  I'.m n  ..  VrrU-nas, 
<fcc.  Ac,  may  bo  hud  by  application  to  N.  Gaines,  Florist, 
Surrey-lane,  Batters ea. 


Zi)t  (Srnvtumt^  Chronicle. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Monday,        May  4 — Entomological        ....        8  P.M. 

_,  .  r  Horticultural         ....       3  p.m. 

T™»"'         ~    'Ulnnoan s  .... 

Wkd.sk. day,     —  C — Society  of  Arts       ....        8  p.m. 

c._,       ,  .  ..  I  Hjrlluullur.U  Garden.           .        .        1  p.m. 

Siatuhdai,         —  U}  lloyal  Bot,„|0        .....  ,.«. 

Whi.nbsday,     —  13— Microscopical         ....        8  P.M. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Wbdnb.day,  May    6  —  Heartsea.tt  Society. 
Tvrbday,  —    IP— Stamtord  Hill  Horticultural. 

Tjiukboav,        —    14— South  Es.ox  Horticultural  and  Florlcultural. 


At  the  approach  of  the  first  great  Exhibition 
in  the  Society's  Garden,  which  takes  place  next 
Saturday,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Exhibitors  to  two  points. 

In  the  first  place  every  Exhibitor  is  required  to 
deliver,  upon  first  entering  the  Garden,  a  fairly- 
written  statement  of  the  Letter  in  the  Classes  under 
which  he  intends  to  Exhibit ;  he  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  beyond  the  Carters'  Yard  till  this 
is  done  ;  and  no  alteration  in  the  entries  will 
be  afterwards  permitted  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever.  To  facilitate  this  operation  printed 
forms  have  been  prepared,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  Regent-street  by  any  person  applying 
for  them.  And  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
Exhibitors  are  requested  to  bring  their  papers  ready 
filled  up  ;  for  the  regulation  has  become  so  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  delay  and  con- 
fusion in  setting  plants,  that  no  one  will  be  exempt 
from  its  operation.  It  will  also  be  found  by  Exhi- 
bitors much  better  to  do  this  while  at  home,  when 
they  have  leisure  to  consider  well  how  their  plants 
are  to  be  divided,  than  to  delay  as  heretofore  till 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  a  Show. 
Those  who  send  boxes  from  a  distance  must  enclose 
a  similar  declaration,  the  words  of  which  are  these. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  hereby  declare  that  the  following  are  the 
Letters  under  which  I  intend  to  Exhibit,  and  I  pledge 
myself  not  to  propose  any  alteration  whatsoever." 
[Here  follow  the  letters  tahenfrom  the  printed  Schedule.'] 

The  next  point  relates  exclusively  to  those  who 
intend  exhibiting  Fruit.  They  will  excuse  us  if  we 
call  their  particular  attention  to  the  regulations 
under  which  the  Prizes  are  awarded,  but  which,  on 
past  occasions,  have  frequently  been  disregarded, 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  Medals  have 
been  lost  which  might  otherwise  have  been  gained. 
It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
printed  rules  that  "  all  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and 
well  coloured,  if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualified." 
Also,  that  "  exhibitors  of  collections  of  fruit  should 
bear  in  mind  that  however  fine  one  or  two  of  the 
kinds  in  the  collection  maybe,  they  cannot  gain  a 
Prize  unless  they  furnish  at  least  three  different 
kinds  of  fruit  of  first-rate  quality." 

Notwithstanding  those  rules  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed,we  have  seldom  visited  an  Exhibition  with- 
out seeing  several  specimens  of  fruit  so  unripe  as 
to  be  totally  disqualified,  and  collections  containing 
less  than  the  requisite  number  of  good  articles.  The 
unripe  fruit  has  often  been  of  very  fine  quality,  and 
free  from  any  other  fault  than  unripeness,  and  would 
doubtless  have  gained  a  Prize  if  it  had  arrived  at  a 
proper  degree  of  maturity,  and  one  or  two  articles 
have  frequently  appeared  in  the  defective  collec- 
tions which  might  also  have  gained  Prizes  if  they 
had  been  shown  separately  in  their  respective 
classes,  but  they  failed  because  they  were  placed  in 
a  collection  containing  fewer  than  three  good  kinds. 

The  disappointments  felt  by  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor for  a  prize  must  under  any  circumstances  be 
great,  but  must,  we  think,  be  increased  when  his 
contributions  are  really  good,  and  he  afterwards 
finds  that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  shown 
them  in  a  different  letter.  We  therefore  hope 
that  every  exhibitor  in  future  will,  for  his  own  sake, 
send  only  such  fruit  as  is  "  fully  ripe  and  well- 
coloured,"  and  "worthy  of  a  medal:"  and  that  he 
will  not  damage  good  articles  by  mixing  them  in  a 


collection  with  bad  ones,  fur  he  should  remember 
that  however  line  his  specimens  may  be,  the  Judges 
have  not  the  power  to  award  any  prize  except  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  regulations  laid  down 
for  their  guidance. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  arrangements  are 
made  for  supplying  the  exhibitors  with  refreshment 
in  the  morning,  as  was  done  last  year. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  thus  : — "  In  a 
"  beautiful  wall-garden,  in  the  west  of  Caernarvon- 
"  shire,  the  Canker  is  very  severe  among  the 
"  standard  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  and  the  gar- 
"  doner  says  he  cannot  prune  them  or  put  the  knife 
"  to  them  in  any  way,  as  the  spurs  and  sometimes 
"  the  whole  limb  die  away  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
"  case  in  many  instances  which  I  saw  myself. 
"  However,  the  same  does  not  apply  to  the  trained 
"  trees'on  any  aspect,  whether  they  arc  stone  fruit 
"  or  Apples  and  Pears,  and  they  are  always  regu- 
"  laily  pruned  as  usual.  The  situation  of  the  gar- 
"  den  is  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  rather 
"  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds.  The  soil  is  a 
"  sandy  clay  with  a  yellow  sandy  subsoil.  The 
"  dying  of  the  spurs  and  limbs  the"  gardener  thinks 
"  is  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  sea-breeze  on 
"  the  wound ;  but  I  think  that  that  would  apply 
"  equally  to  the  wall-fruit.  If  anybody  among  your 
"  correspondents  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
"  horrid  canker  with  which  the  garden  abounds, 
"  and  give  a  hint  how  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
"  pruning,  they  would  greatly  oblige  by  their  kind- 
"  ness — Cerniwaidd." 

They  would  greatly  oblige  us  also,  and,  we  may 
add,  every  person  in  Europe  who  has  a  garden. 
But  how  can  this  inquiry  be  answered  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  until  the  cause  of  canker  is  agreed  upon  ? 
We  have  turned  over  every  book  in  our  library,  we 
have  read  everything  that  has  been  said  about  it ;  we 
have  been  asking  all  our  garden  acquaintance  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  we  have  ourselves  examined 
cankers  of  all  sorts,  from  the  little  brown  speck 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  a  young  twig  to  the 
great  dry  sore  which  eats  through  a  limb  20  years 
old  ;  the  scalpel,  the  scraper,  the  saw,  the  pruning 
knife,  and  Mr.  Forsyth's  composition  have  been 
enlisted  ;  even  the  microscope  has  been  made  to  do 
its  work,  and  the  result  is  almost  nothing.  We  do 
not  know  with  certainty  what  is  the  cause. 

Plenty  of  prescriptions  are  to  be  found,  which, 
like  Holloway's  ointment,  are  applicable  to  all 
sorts  of  cases  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  learned  explana- 
tions and  dogmatical  opinions ;  but  as  to  saga- 
cious reasoning,  or  sound  philosophical  induction — 
there  is  no  such  thing. 

Use  any  plaister,  said  the  learned  and  royal  gar- 
dener at  Kensington.  Scrape  away  all  the  dead 
wood,  go  down  to  the  quick  and  cauterise  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  says  M.  Dubreuil.  M.  Duhamf.l  tells 
us  to  cut  to  the  quick,  to  cover  the  wound  with 
cow-dung,  and  to  bind  all  up  with  straw  or  matting 
held  fast  by  withs.  Throw  away  your  cankered 
trees  and  raise  seedlings,  was  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Knight.  Bring  up  the  roots  to  the  surface,  said 
Mr.  Reid,  a  sensible  writer  on  gardening,  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society." 

But  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  or  any 
other  so-called  remedies,  unless  they  can  be  shown 
to  have  some  direct  bearing  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  they  are 
merely  empirical.  The  great  point,  then,  here,  as 
in  all  similar  instances,  is  to  determine  what  it  is 
that  produces  canker.  Let  us  see  what  authors  say 
as  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Knight  referred  it  to  old  age,  and  conceived 
that  it  was  constitutional  debility.  Duhamel  called 
it  a  corrosive  ulcer,  and  classes  it  among  diseases 
which  proceed  "  from  dryness,  or  wetness,  or  the 
quality  of  the  soil,"  not  a  very  precise  account  of  it, 
we  must  confess.  De;  Candolle  does  not  mention 
it.  Dubreuil  the  younger  says  that  nobody  knows  ; 
that  it  often  follows  hail,  or  is  otherwise  the  result 
of  contusions,  and  that  a  sunstroke  may  cause  it. 
Mr.  Reid  refers  it  to  the  coldness  of  soil.  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Bewdlej',  is  clear  that  it  is  caused  by 
atmospheric  influences.  It  is  the  insects  says  one  ; 
it  is  constitutional  cries  a  second  ;  it  is  ail  the  fault 
of  the  sea,  says  another  ;  while  a  third  assigns  it  to 
late  and  extensive  pruning  in  the  spring. 

Nothing  can  well  mark  more  distinctly  what  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas  there  is  respecting  this, 
which  is  a  disease  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
gardener,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  our  corres- 
pondent's letter,  at  the  head  of  these  remarks.  Out 
of  such  a  farrago  what  is  to  be  gathered  ? 

The  first  points  on  which  attention  is  to  be  fixed 
are  the  well  ascertained  facts  connected  with  can- 
ker, about  which  no  question  exists.  They  are  not 
many.  1.  We  know  that  some  varieties  of  fruit 
canker  in  this  country,  more  or  less,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;    such  are  the  Golden  Pippin,  Haw- 


thornden,  Royal  Russet,  Api  petit  Apples  ;  the 
White  Bcnrre,  St.  Germain,  and  Windsor  Pears. 
2.  Wo  know  that  in  others  canker  is  never  ob- 
served ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Wild  Apple  and 
Pear,  or  the  varieties  called  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Northern  Greening,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  ami  Dutch  Mig- 
nonhc  Apples  ;  and  the  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre 
Diel,  Seckel,  Aston  Town,  Marie  Louise,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Althorp  Crassane,  and  Knight's  Monarch 
Pears.  :J.  We  know  that  although  invcterately 
cankering  varieties  may  become  healthy".or  a  time, 
they  invariably  show  symptoms  of  the  disease 
sooner  or  later.  How  common,  for  instance, 
is  it  for  Apples  in  the  nurseries,  grafted  on  strong 
healthy  stocks,  to  lose  all  sign  of  canker  until  they 
have  been  growing  for  a  few  years  in  a  garden.  4. 
Wc  know  that  if  a  tree  is  once  seriously  cankered, 
all  the  appliances  that  ingenuity  has  suggested  fail 
to  eradicate  it,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  dimin- 
ished, i.  We  know  that  in  cold,  wet,  undrained 
soils,  or  cold  climates,  the  symptoms  of  disease 
are  aggravated  ;  and  that  in  warm  well  drained 
land,  and  a  mild  climate,  they  are  mitigated.  And 
these  are,  perhaps,  the  only  facts  about  which  we 
are  quite  certain. 

Do  they  render  it  probable  that  local  applications, 
cutting,  and  scarifying,  and  cauterising,  and  pos- 
tering, are  the  true  cures  for  the  evil  ?  Surely  not. 
The  five  great  facts  above  mentioned  conclusively 
show  that  whatever  the  primal  cause  of  canker  may  be, 
it  is  a  constitutional  malady  which  is  always  liable  to 
appear  in  certain  varieties,  and  generally  will  appear 
under  peculiar  and  well  ascertained  circumstances. 
To  cut  aplantto  picces,insuchacase,islike  mangling 
a  poor  creature  afflicted  with  cancer  or  any  other 
scrofulous  affection.  If  the  evil  is  eradicated  in 
one  place,  it  presently  breaks  out  in  another.  The 
constitution  of  the  plant  is  what  must  be  looked  to, 
and  nothing  else.  It  may,  however,  not  only  be  con- 
stitutional, but  hereditary  ;  and  in  such  cases  is 
incurable,  as  it  often  is. 

Or  it  may  be  a  constitutional  affection  caused  by 
exposure  to  unfavourable  climates,  as  when  the 
tender  Apples  of  the  United  States,  born  and  reared 
beneath  a  broiling  sun,  are  transferred  to  our  chilly, 
cloudy,  pleasant  England.  Such  cases  are  also  in- 
curable, unless  summer  warmth  can  be  artificially 
secured. 

Or  it  may  be  a  temporary  disease  induced  by  local 
causes  ;  as  when  an  Apple-tree  with  an  hereditary 
disorder,  or  constitutional  tendency  to  canker,  is 
placed  artificially  in  a  place  absolutely  unfavourable 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  species.  In  such  a  case 
to  remove  the  obvious  cause  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mischief. 

This  we  take  it  is  the  case  of  our  correspondent 
Cerniwaidd.  His  wall-borders  are  warm,  raised, 
and  probably  well  drained  ;  there  he  has  no  canker. 
But  in  the  central  quarters  the  sandy  subsoil  is  pos- 
sibly a  standing  pool,  for  want  of  drainage,  and 
cold,  wet,  and  "  sour,"  for  want  of  access  to  air.  His 
case  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  p.  1 10,  where  it  was 
found  by  observation  that  the  summer  temperature 
at  3  feet  below  the  surface  was  only  44°  instead  of 
60°,  as  it  should  have  been.  Means  were  taken  to 
confine  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  canker 
disappeared. 

We  have  been  led  to  dwell  more  upon  this  matter 
than  is  often  possible,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
our  correspondents,  because  it  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  looking  to  principles 
and  not  to  prescriptions. 

SELECT  PLANTS   FOR  BEDDING   OUT,  &c.  IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS. 

{Continued  from  page  252.) 

5.  Cuphea  pubiflora. — This  is  a  slender  and  neat- 
habited  half-deciduous  shrub,  requiring  the  protection 
of  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  thriving  in  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  equal  portions  of  sandy  loam,  well- 
rotted  leaf  soil,  and  heath  mould.  Like  Chrenostoma 
polyantha,  when  kept  in  the  greenhouse  throughout 
the  year,  it  forms  a  sparingly-branched  and  inelegant 
growth,  with  scattered  terminal  clusters  of  blossoms; 
but  when  induced  to  form  a  close  growth  in  spring,  by 
topping  the  fore  shoots,  it  forms  a  very  compact  bush, 
measuring  from  6  to  9  inches  in  height.  When  thus 
transferred  to  the  borders  and  parterres  of  the  flower- 
garden,  it  forms  a  very  interesting  object,  ornamented 
with  abundance  of  slightly-pendent  orange  and  scarlet 
flowers  during  July,  August,  and  September.  It  more- 
over presents  a  remarkably  rich  appearance  as  a  mar- 
ginal edging  to  other  plants  of  suitable  contrast  in  point 
of  colour. 

6.  Saponaria  ocymoides. — Amongst  well-known,  but 
neglected  plants  of  a  decorative  character,  perhaps 
none  possesses  higher  interest  than  this— so  accomodat- 
ing in  its  habits,  so  easily  multiplied,  so  long  continued 
in  bloom,  and  so  admirably  adapted  for  variety  of  effect. 
Its  scarcity  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  is  a  half-shrubby,  hardy  plant,  of  two  or  three  years 
duration,  in  habit  slender  and  spreading,  and  producing 
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numerous  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  from  June  until 
September.  Its  ready  growth  iD  common  soils  renders 
it  specially  adapted  for  portable  specimens  in  pots,  or 
slate  boxes,  to  be  placed  on  sheltered  balconies,  or  for 
terraces  and  drawing-room  entrances.  Its  decumbent 
growth  is  also  advantageously  displayed  on  the  margin 
of  classic  flower-vases,  and  skirting  the  base  of  rock- 
work,  offering  an  appropriate  contrast  to  its  worthy 
rival  Lobelia  erinus. 

When  allowed  to  continue  its  naturally  attenuate 
growth,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  softening  the  sharp 
and  rugged  outline  of  massive  grotto-work  (where  it 
has  sufficient  soil),  by  its  comparatively  slender  but 
wiry  stems  being  less  injured  by  the  wind  than  others 
of  a  more  brittle  or  succulent  character  ;  and  lastly,  it 
forms  a  charming  object  when  planted  upon  partially 
elevated  mounds  of  blue  concrete  or  iron-stone  (in  the 
open  borders),  where,  if  permitted  to  gain  an  autumnal 
growth  previous  to  its  formation  of  flower-buds  for  the 
ensuing  season,  it  amply  repays  the  cultivator  by  its 
increased  vigour  and  multipUcity  of  lively  blossoms., 
Thus  treated,  it  appears  in  "  its  own  place,"  gay  and 
effective. 

8.  Oxalis  floribunda. — Were  I  desired  to  select  the 
most  picturesque  plant,  yielding  a  long-continued  and 
profuse  crop  of  flowers  without  artifical  attention  to  its 
after-growth,  I  should  without  hesitation  fix  upon  this. 
It  is  a  dwarf,  tuberous,  herbaceous  plant,  rising  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  height,  each  plant  forming  a  terminal 
crown  of  leaves  (similar  to  a  small-growing  Clover), 
from  the  centre  of  which  arises  a  profusion  of  bright 
Tose-coloured  flowers,  continuing  in  succession  from 
June  until  September. 

The  principal  precaution  required  for  its  successful 
management  consists  in  adapting  the  soil  to  the 
tuberous  structure  of  its  roots,  which  differ  from  most 
others  in  their  thick,  fleshy,  unbranched  form,  capable 
of  absorbing  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid,  beyond  what 
is  required  for  the  support  of  the  simple  crown  of 
leaves  upon  their  summit.  Stiff  and  retentive  soils 
(when  not  absolutely  cold)  are  generally  favourable  to 
an  excess  of  growth,  and  vice  versa.  A  diminished  cir- 
culation of  fluid,  by  a  restricted  supply  of  nutritive 
stimulants,  or  by  a  lower  temperature,  less  favourable 
to  growth,  are  necessary  means  to  be  taken  where  great 
fertility  is  sought,  especially  in  those  plants  whose 
organs  (whether  roots  or  otherwise),  are  remarkably 
adapted  for  assimilating  an  excess  of  food  under  ordi- 
nary means  of  culture. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of  soil,  and'the  nutri- 
tive properties  which  it  contains  (when  applied  to  plants) 
should  always  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  extent  of 
growth  which  they  are  capable  of  maturing  during  the 
current  year.  Every  degree  beyond  this  is  an  evil, 
which  lessens  the  vital  energy  of  their  organs. 

To  induce  greater  fertility  in  the  plant  to  which  these 
remarks  refer,  an  artificial  soil  should  be  prepared  in 
equaL  portions  of  old  light  garden-loam,  heath  mould, 
and  well  washed  river  or  silver  sand,  and  well  incor- 
porated with  finely  broken  brick  refuse,  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount.  Thus  treated  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  object,  either  for  edging  or  in  the  parterre, 
and  when  seen  expanding  its  bright  blossoms  for  suc- 
cessive weeks,  it  appears  as  one  of  the  few  objects  of 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  has  "few  equals,  and 
no  superiors."  In  common  with  some  others,  this  in- 
teresting plant  is  much  degenerated  by  the  inferior 
varieties  from  seed  which  have  almost  supplanted  the 
original  species,  the  former  being  much  less  compact  in 
their  growth,  and  less  brilliant  in  their  flowers.  The 
latter  is  known  by  its  leaves  being  not  more  than  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  by  its  flowers  being 
uniformly  circular,  and  firm  in  their  texture,  varying 
from  bright  to  darker  shades  of  rose  colour,  and,  when 
found  in  favourable  situations,  the  profusion  of  bloom 
almost  covers  the  foliage. —  W.  Wood,  Pine-apple-place. 

FANCY  TRAINING. 
(Continued  from  page  268.) 
No.  5. — Pear,  7  ft.  high  ;  hoop,  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter. 


Trained  in  the  descending  form,  but  the  branches  not 
brought  exclusively  from  the  top,  and  in  the  training 


carried  round  the  upright  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder 
when  finished. 

No.  6. — Any  kind  of  fruit  tree,  same  height  and 
diameter  as  No.  5. 


V 


?; 


ft 


Trained  with  the  branches  ascending,  and  in  about 
three  tiers,  in  order  to  get  the  figure  completed  sooner 
than  if  the  bottom  branches  alone  were  to  complete  the 
whole  cylinder. 

No.  7. — For  any  fruit  tree  except  a  Plum,  which 
does  not  like  its  branches  to  be  subjected  to  such 
sudden  bends  ;  the  Plum-trees  may  be  trained  in  this 
way,  if  wished. 

This  method  of  training  has  a  good  appearance,  and 
is  very  productive  of  fruit.  It  has  also 
this  advantage  :  being  so  narrow,  in  all 
not  above  a  foot  or  14  inches  wide,  even 
when  in  leaf,  it  can  be  placed  at  intervals 
along  a  south  border,  in  front  of  a  Peach 
wall ;  may  be  6  feet  distance  from  the 
wall  without  casting  any  shade  to  injure 
the  fruit  on  the  wall,  and  itself  deriving 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  radiation. 
I  have  grown  the  Golden  Drop  Plum  in 
this  way  that  has  ripened  full  a  week 
and  even  10  days  earlier  than  the  same 
kind  of  Plum  grown  upon  a  wall  with  an 
east  aspect,  and  not  20  yards  distance 
from  the  pole  thus  spoken  of. 

A  single  Larch  or  other  pole  7  feet 
high,  4  or  5  inches^  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom.  Tree  trained  with  two  branches 
twisted  round  the  pole,  and  spurred,  or 
suffered  to  have  short  depending  branches, 
if  the  tree  be  a  Maria  Louise  Pear,  or 
other  sort  bearing  from  the  termination 
of  such  kind  of  wood.  The  convenience 
of  having  two  branches  trained  up  the 
pole  is  that  you  may  be  continually  using 

one  of  them  as  the  means  of  a  supply  of  I 

young  wood,  without  at  any  time  de-  ** 
nuding  the  pole.  The  pole  should  be  charred  for  a 
space  of  18  inches  where  it  meets  the  ground  (1  foot 
under  and  6  inches  above  the  surface). 

No.  8. — For  any  kind  of  fruit  tree. 

A  centre  stake  and  four  outside  stakes,  of  small  dimen  - 
sions.  The  four  out- 
placed 
6  in.  from 
each  other,  and  20 
inches  from  the  centre 
stake,  where  the  tree 
is  planted.  Height, 
7  ft.  Spurs  should  be 
encouraged  very  much 
on  the  ascending  or 
main  branch.  Another 
way  of  treating  "the 
upright  stem — which 
looks  well  also — and  is 
a  little  variety  from 
the  usual  way  of 
furnishing  bearing 
wood  thereon  by  spurs, 
is  by  turning  down  cer- 
tain side  boughs  (as 
here  represented),  into_ 
the  form  of  garlands, 
observing  to  make  the 
shoots  take  a  descend- 
ing form  instead  of 
an  ascending  one. 


side 
about  2  ft. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Insects. — The  cultivatorsjof  the  soil  both  on  a  large 
and  small  scale  require    a    considerable    portiou   of 


patience,  since  their  efforts  are  continually  opposed  by 
numerous  tribes  of  depredators.  Each  season  brings 
with  it  peculiar  enemies,  whose  attacks  will  soon  over- 
turn [the  efforts  of  labour,  and  taste,  and  skill,  unless 
they  are  diligently  guarded  against.  Birds  will  rob  you 
of  all  your  seeds  before  one  is  allowed  to  germinate  j 
cats  will  disfigure  your  flower-beds  and  most  provokingly 
scratch  up  young  plants,  however  choice  they  may  be  ;. 
hares  and  rabbits  will  nibble  off  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
leaving  only  some  unsightly  stumps  ;  and  moles  will 
form  miniature  tunnels  under  the  roots  of  Roses,  &c 
On  the  morning  in'which  I  am  now  writing,  the  last 
pest  has  regularly  ploughed  through  my  only  Ranun- 
culus bed,  and  has  turned  topsy-turvy  some  of  the  best 
roots.  Lastly,  the  noble  race  of  man  will  often  sadly 
perplex  the  amateur  gardener.  Children  do  not  hesi- 
tate sometimes  to  run  over  a  flower-bed  in  seareh  of  a 
ball ;  and  adults  who  are  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of 
floriculture,  often  leave  their  odious  footprints  on  spots 
where  tender  seedlings  are  just  coming  up.  Verily,  we 
need  the  patience  of  Job  in  the  midst  of  such  repeated 
and  constant  inflictions. 

Long  as  the  above  catalogue  is,  it  includes  only  a  few 
advanced  skirmishes  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  fos 
myriads  of  insects  are  always  pursuing  their  destructive 
tactics  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  How  can  the  pen 
adequately  describe  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  the  slimy 
race  of  slugs  and  snails  ?  In  frosty  weather,  indeed,, 
these  ruthless  foes  disappear,  or  a  long  drought  may 
seem  to  have  driven  them  away,  but  let  a  mild  day 
visit  us  even  in  the  [middle  of  winter,  or  a  shower  of 
rain  lay  the  dust  of  summer,  and  there  they  are,  de- 
vouring all  before  them,  as  if  called  into  new  life.  Woe 
be  to  the  florist  in  whose  frame  two  or  three  slugs  lie 
concealed.  How  often  has  one,  in  a  single  night,  marred 
the  labour  of  months.  Then  come  the  woodlice,  hav- 
ing a  fine  taste  for  all  that  is  tender  in  vegetation,  from 
the  cotyledons  [of  seedling  Ranunculuses  to  the  petals 
of  Roses.  Earwigs  hide  their  detested  shapes  in  every 
hole  and  corner,  and,  assassin  like,  deal  their  deadly 
bites  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Red  spiders  and 
the  green  fly  bring  up  the  rear,  and  with  wounderful 
fecundity  multiply  by  thousands  in  a  day,  till  the  un- 
happy gardener  is  almost  at  his  wits  end. 

The  above  are  all  either  dwellers  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  carry  on  their  operations  there  :  but 
there  are  other  insects,  whose  attacks  are  concealed, 
beneath  the  soil,  and  which  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
guard  against.  In  the  early  spring,  the  wireworm. 
saws  away  at  the  lower  stems  of  Pansies  and  Carna- 
tions, and  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter  till  the  wither- 
ing of  the  whole  plants  makes  us  acquainted  with  our 
loss.  Through  all  the  year,  larvse  of  various  kinds  thus 
blast  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  by  undermining  or 
destroying  the  roots.  In  short,  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
are  constant,  and  therefore  war  must  be  interminable. 
A  gardener  must  necessarily  be  a  great  destroyer  of 
life,  or  that  life,  if  spared,  will  soon  destroy  him.  You. 
must  indulge  no  sentimental  notions  respecting  the 
happiness  the  poor  insects  enjoy,  and  of  which  you  are 
about  to  deprive  them  ;  nor  must  you  entertain  trans- 
cendental or  metaphysical  opinions  as  to  their  capacity 
for  pain.  The  sentiment  of  the  gentle  Cowper  respect- 
ing the  impunity  to  be  granted  to  the  snail  who  crawls 
in  the  evening  on  the  garden  path,  is  generally  good, 
but  by  the  floristjit  will  be  received  cum  grano ;  nor 
will  the  dictum  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare  be  reduced) 
to  practice,  when  he  tells  us  the  beetle  feels  as  much 
"  as  when  a  giant  dies."  Such  theories  cannot  stand  in 
the  way  of  practical  utility,  and  if  gardens  are  to 
flourish  either  for  beauty  or  usefulness,  the  insect 
tribes  must  die.  Young  gardeners  are  often  very- 
squeamish  on  these  matters,  and  certainly  great  snails, 
with  their  houses  on  their  backs,  are  rather  awkward 
things  to  kill.  But  the  more  you  kill,  the  sooner  the 
work  will  be  done,  and  by  industry  and  perseverance, 
you  may  soon  be  relieved  (as  far  as  snails  are  concerned), 
from  the  task  of  killing  at  all. 

As  very  minute  and  interesting  descriptions  of  all 
these  insects  have  appeared  in  former  Numbers  of  the 
Chronicle,  I  shall  not  enter  into  their  natural  history  j 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  best  methods  of  extirpa- 
tion, so  that  the  amateur  may  be  assisted  in  guarding 
himself  against  the  annoyance  of  loss. — H.  B. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
Aleyrodes  Cocois  (the  Cocoa-nutAleyrodes.~) — There- 
is  a  little  white  mealy  fly  which  sometimes  infests  the 
Cabbages,  and  an  allied  species  has  been  sent  from  the 
West  Indies,  which  differs  from  it  in  its  structure  and 
economy.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk 
for  specimens  of  this  curious  and  destructive  insect,  the 
publication  of  whose  history  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
cultivator  of  exotics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of  extirpating  it. 
Sir  Robert  says  "  On  my  arrival  in  Barbadoes,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  withered  appearance  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  trees,  and  I  have  since  been  told  that  a  dis- 
ease is  prevailing  amongst  them  which  threatens  to 
destroy  all  the  Cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  island.  This  re- 
markable disease  showed  itself  in  the  island  after  the 
fatal  hurricane  in  1831,  and  there  are  only  a  few  trees 
which  are  not  afflicted  by  it.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  as- 
cribed to  an  insect  allied  to  Aleyrodes.  A  great  many 
of  the  plantations  of  Cocoa-nut  trees  which  formerly 
yielded  an  income  of  200/.  or  300?.  per  annum  have 
not  a  single  tree  which  bears  fruit.  The  lower  leaves 
die  first  and  fall  off,  the  flowers  follow,  or  if  nuts  should 
have  been  formed  they  dwindle  away  and  do  not  arrive 
at  maturity  ;  ultimately  the  budding  leaves  are  attacked, 
and  the  crown  drops  off,  leaving  the  withered  trunk." 
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"  It  is  considered  that  this  disease  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  hurricane,  from  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace  a 
number  of  Cocoa-nut  trees  which  had  been  destroyed  ; 
but  some  pretend  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  guano.  Smoking,  &c,  has  been  of  no 
avail,  and  as  the  insect  most  sagaciously  places  itself 
sunder  the  leaflet,  where  it  is  protected  against  the 
weather,  the  heaviest  rain  does  not  affect  it.  It  has 
been  advised  to  root  up  all  Cocoa-nut  trees  in  the 
island,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  when  it  is  thought 
the  insect  may  be  destroyed,  to  replant  the  plantations 
from  seeds  imported  from  an  island  where  the  insect 
does  not  exist.") 

On  carefully  examining  the  leaves  of  the  Cocoa-nut, 
•it  is  evident  there  are  two  distinct  insects  upon  the 
under  surface,  an  Aleyrodes  and  a  Coccus.  Tliey  ad- 
here to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  whitish  cottony  or  resinous  powder  ;  both  sexes  of 
the  Aleyrodes  at  rest  and  with  their  wings  closed  are 
exhibited,  of  their  natural  size,  on  a  portion  of  the  leaf 
(fig.  1),  and  also  some  oval  animals  producing  the  white 
powder  in  abundance  from  the  margins  of  their  sides, 
and  these  I  suppose  are  the  larva  state  of  the  Aleyrodes. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  white  linear  cases,  as  shown 
at  fig.  5,  which  I  conceive  to  -be  the  pupte  of  a  male 
■Coccus  ;  indeed  I  found  one  of  the  perfect  insects  stick- 
ing to  the  surface.  At  fig.  2  I  have  represented  the 
'under  side  of  one  of  the  larva; ;  it  is  oval,  concave, 
ochreous,  and  shining,  with  six  minute  legs  and  ventral 
rings,  like  a  female  Coccus  ;  but  I  could  not  detect  any 
proboscis  or  antenna?.  I  must,  however,  observe  that 
'the  objects  had  all  suffered  from  extreme  pressure  and 
great  heat,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  proboscis  to  be 
broken  off  in  removing  such  animals  from  the  surface 
■on  which  they  are  feeding. 

The  wingedspecimens  are  larger  than  any  of  our  British 
Aleyrodes,*  and  from  the  neuration  of  the  wings  being 
different,  as  well  as  from  the  remarkable  anal  forceps  of 
the  male,  this  insect  might  with  great  propriety  be 
separated  from  the  genus  Aleyrodes.  A.  Cocois  is  bright 
•ochreous,  the  head  is  rounded,  the  eyes  are  black,  oval, 
and  notched  on  the  inside,  and  I  think  I  could  discern 
two  minute  ocelli  on  the  inner  margins  ;  the  antennse 
■are  as  long  as  the  thorax,  slender,  and  apparently  seven 
jointed,  basal  joint  stoutish  ;  second.the  longes4.  The 
rostrum  is  stout  and  moderately  long  ;  the  thorax  is 
nearly  orbicular,  the  scutel  distinct,  the  abdomen  short 
and  oval  in  the  male,  with  the  last  segment  long,  nar- 
Towed,  and  cylindrical,  producing  two  long  incurved 
claws,  forming  a  pair  of  forceps  (fig.  3);  wings  apparently 
horizontal  in  repose,  clothed  with  white  scales 
-or  "  hairs,  giving  them  a  powdered  appearance  ; 
superior  ample,  sub-elliptical,  with  a  strong 
costal  nervure,  and  a  furcate  one  with  a  longi- 
tudinal nervure  beneath  it,  issuing  from  near  the 
base  ;  inferior  wings;  smaller,  with  a  single  forked 
nervure.  Six  legs  slender,  hinder  long  but  simple  ;  the 
tarsi  biarticulate,  basal  joint  the  longest,  the  second  ter- 
minated by  two  slender  claws.  Female  similar,  but  the 
abdomen  is  ovate-conic,  the  apex  terminated  by  a  very 
-acute  transparent  valve  with  a  small  oval  hairy  lobe  on 
•each  side  (fig.  4). 


raugements  2  To  the  first  I  answer  I  think  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  from  the  concurrence  of  two  causes.  In 
the  Polmaise  method  the  heatiof  the  fire  is  communi- 
cated to  the  plates  of  the  stove,  and  thence  appropriated 
by  the  passing  current  of  air.  Now,  the  property  of  air 
to  appropriate,  take  up  or  absorb  heat,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  water  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  plates  of  a  stove  may  become  red  hot  while  sur- 
rounded with  air,  winch  could  not  happen  if  they  were 
surrounded  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  stove  must 
be  affected  by  this  circumstance  as  well  as  the  exterior 
— in  other  words,  the  interior  of  the  stove  will  be  raised 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  interior  of  a  furnace 
surrounded  with  water,  and  the  gases  of  combustion,  by 
which  so  much  heat  is  conveyed  away  into  the  chimney 
and  lost,  will  partake  of  the  same  condition.  This  may 
be  one  cause  of  greater  loss  or  waste  of  heat  from  an 
air  stove  than  from  a  boiler  or  hot-water  furnace  ;  and 
in  the  Polmaise  method  it  concurs  with  another,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  fire  being  fed  from  the  air 
of  the  house,  which  has  already  been  warmed.  This 
is  partly  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Polmaise  system; 
both  the  vivacity  of  the  current  and  the  renewal  of  the 
air  of  the  house  depend  on  the  draught  through  the 
stove.  But,  in  accomplishing  these  objects,  what  hap- 
pens ?  The  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  air,  to  feed 
the  fire,  causes  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  house,  and 
a  corresponding  pressure  of  the  cold  external  air,  which 
seeks  to  enter  (and  does  enter  by  the  laps  of  the  glass 
and  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  sashes  and  door 
frames),  to  fill  up  the  void,  and  restore  the  equilibrium 
within  and  without.  This  in-draught  of  cold  air,  mixing 
with  the  warmed  current,  does  undoubtedly  help  to 
reduce  its  temperature,  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  The  warmest  advocates  of  the  Polmaise  method 
must,  I  think,  admit  that  these  disadvantages  are  fairly 
to  be  deduced  from  its  operation  as  hitherto  exhibited  ; 


As  insects  will  remain  in  an  embryo  state  for  long 
periods,  every  vestige  of  the  infested  trees  should  be 
•burnt  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  down,  and  the  most 
diligent  search  must  be  made  after  the  Aleyrodes  upon 
plants  of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  not  colonies  established  elsewhere. 
There  is  the  larva  of  a  little  beetle  called  Scymnus, 
■which  destroys  the  European  Aleyrodes,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  parasitic  insect  should  have  appeared 
to  check  the  increase  of  the  Cocoa-nut  species,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  disease  having  been  imported  with- 
out its  usual  attendant  antidote.  Fumigating  with  sul- 
phur would  arrest  the  plague,  if  it  could  be  applied  ; 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  done  simultaneously  to  be 
.effective,  or  else  at  a  season  when  the  insects  are  in- 
■sictive. — Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating. — The  objections  advanced  against 
the  Polmaise  method  of  heating,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  merge  in  a  general  charge  of  inefficiency  and  in- 
compatibility with  economical  results  on  a  large  scale. 
To  put  it  in  a  more  specific  form,  it  comes  to  this— that, 
with  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  equally  well  consumed,  the 
same  temperature  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  hothouse 
iy  the  Polmaise  method,  as  by  the  hot  water  system. 
The  objection,  therefore,  supposes  a  greater  waste  or 
loss  of  useful  heat  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  mode 
of  warming.  The  questions  then  arise — first,  Is  it  so  1 
second,  If  so,  is  it  unavoidable  and  inseparable  from  the 
■system,  or  merely  the  incidental  result  of  defective  ar- 
'•  Curtis's  Guide  Genus,  436. 


aud  the  second  question  then  occurs — are  they  unavoid- 
able and  inseparable  from  the  system,  or  merely  the 
incidental  result  of  defective  arrangements  2  I  own  I 
should  be  less  hopeful  of  its  eventual  success,  and 
coming  into  general  favour,  notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledged benefit  arising  from  the  circulation  of  fresh  air, 
which  it  provides  for,  if  I  thought  that  these  objections 
(affecting  its  claims  as  an  economical  and  efficient  mode 
of  warming)  were  incapable  of  being  practically  met 
and  removed.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  there  are 
means  for  insuring  an  effectual  appropriation  of  the 
heat  evolved  in  combustion,  in  combination  with  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  air  ;  so  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
draught of  cold  air  through  the  laps  of  the  glass  and 
other  crevices.  When  the  body  of  the  stove  is  alone 
exposed  to  the  action  or  contact  of  the  passing  current 
of  air,  the  latter  being  unable  to  appropriate  the  heat 
as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  a  great  portion  will  necessarily 
be  conveyed  away  into  the  atmosphere  along  with  the 
gases  of  combustion,  or  be  employed  in  heating  the 
interior  of  the  chimney  ;  which,  so  far  as  useful  effect  is 
concerned,  is  equally  wasted  or  lost.  But  let  another 
arrangement  be  adopted,  and  the  chimney  (in  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation)  be  done  away  with  ;  and  let  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  consist  of  a  stove,  and  a  long  extent  of 
thin  iron  flue,  entirely  insulated  in  an  air-tunnel, 
which  the  air,  to  be  warmed  and  conveyed  into  the 
house,  has  to  traverse.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  heat  diffused  through  the  stove  and  flue,  and 
radiated  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  cannot  fail 
to  be  appropriated  and  turned  to  useful  account 
by  the  air  in  its  protracted  passage  to  the  house. 
What  is  defective  in  the  capacity  of  air  for  heat 
is  compensated  by  the  greater  extent  of  heated 
surface  which  it  is  made  to  traverse,  and  consequently 
also  by  the  greater  length  of  time  its  particles  are  mov- 
ing in  contact  with  it.     And  as  the  Isame  arrangement 


will  provide  for  an  inflow  of  air,  amply  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  consumption  by  the  fire  and  draft  of  the 
stove,  there  cannot  be  any  partial  vacuum  in   the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  to  cause  a  demand  on  the  external  air 
through  the  crevices  of  the  glass  and  door  or  sash  frames. 
The  principle  of  this  arrangement  was  developed  in  an 
ingenious  plan  by  one  of  your  correspondents  under  the 
signature  "  Lusor,"  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Chronicle, 
the  only  fault  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  that  it  did 
not  carry  it  out  sufficiently.     In  the  annexed  drawings 
I  have  endeavoured  to  extend  it  in  conformity  with 
the  preceding  observations.     W  is  the  outside  of  the 
back  wall  of  the  house,  S  the  stove,  and  F  F  iron  flue 
of  the  same  carried  horizontally  to  the  end  of  the  house, 
and  then  rising  vertically  above  the  wall  of  the  house. 
C  C  C,  a  close  chamber  and  air  shaft  or  tunnel,  sur- 
rounding the  stove  and  flue,  having  openings  to  the  ex- 
ternal air  just  below  the  coping,  at  the  top  of  the  flue 
or  chimney  ;  these  openings  should  be  under  regula- 
tion, and  capable  of  being  partially  or  wholly  closed  at 
pleasure.     The  underground  drain  or  pipe  coming  from 
the  front  of  the  house  is  double,  or  divided  into  two,  D  D, 
(see  plan  Fig.  2)  one  D  opening  into  the  ash  pan  P, 
which  is  otherwise  quite  close,  and  the  other  D   com- 
municates with  an  angular  chamber  occupying  the  end 
of  the  stove,  which  opens  into  the  chamber  C,  and  may 
be  fitted  with  a  regulator  or  register  plate,  as  is  also 
the  mouth  of  D,  which  opens  into  the  ash  pan.     These 
divide  the  current  from  the  under-drain  into  two  parts, 
one  going  to  feed  the  fire,  and  the  other  returning  to 
the  stove  to  be  warmed,  and  enter  the  house  again,  for 
in  the  Polmaise  principle  the  current  has  these  distinct 
destinations — that  which  goes  to  the  fire  involving  a 
renewal  of  fresh  air  from  without,  the  other  forming 
merely  a  part  of  the  circulation,  arising  from  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  stove  chamber  and  the  body 
of  the  house,  which  may  still  exist,  but  not  in  the 
same    intensity   and   strength,  though  there  were  no 
communication  with  the  fire  and  flue  of  the  stove,  and 
does  not  involve  a  renewal  of  the  air^    By  means  of 
the  regulators  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain  D,  and  at  the 
top   of  the  air-shaft,  the   current   may  be    controlled 
at  pleasure ;  when  they  are  open  the  circulation  will  be 
rapid,  the  draft  through  the  stove  strong,  and  the  fire 
brisk  ;  by  partially  closing  them,  these  conditions  will 
be  moderated  ;  and  when  entirely  closed,   though   the 
fire  will  be  extinguished,  a  gentle  circulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  will  still  be  maintained  as  long 
as  any  heat  remains  in  the  stove.     The  efficiency  and 
economy  of  this  arrangement  admit  of  an  easy  test  from 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  escaping  at  the  top  of  the 
flue,  which  cannot  be  applied  where  an  ordinary  brick 
chimney   is   used.      For  in   the   latter  case  the   tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  gases  is  not  a  correct  test  of 
the  loss  of  heat,  as  a  great  portion  is  absorbed  in  the 
masonry,  which  remains  unaccounted  for.     But  it  is  a 
correct  test  in  the  present  case  ;  for  whatever  heat  is 
taken  up  by  the  iron  flue  is  either  directly  appropriated 
by  the  passing  current,  or  radiated  to  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel,  from  whence  it  is  equally  appropriated  and  con- 
veyed into  the  house.     I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
stove,  which,  if  coal  is  used,  should  be  of  the  smoke- 
consuming  kind,  as  Witty 's  (represented  in  the  drawing), 
which  acts  by  distilling  and  coking  the  coal,  and   in- 
flaming the  evolved  gas.     There  are  three  very  good 
reasons  for  this  recommendation  : — 1st.   Economy,  as 
the  smoke  and  soot  are  merely  so  much  unconsumed 
fuel  ;  2d.  Soot,  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  ob- 
structs and  deteriorates  the  conducting  property  of  the 
iron  flue  ;  3d.  Much  trouble  iu  cleaning  out  the  flue  is 
saved.     To  those  who  prefer  water  as  a  magazine  for 
heat  instead  of  depending  on  a  stove,  and  do  not  mind 
the  additional   expense  of  construction,   an    efficient 
heating  apparatus  on  the  Polmaise  principle  may  be 
obtained  by  adapting  these  arrangements  to  a  hot-water 
apparatus  as  represented  in  fig.  3.     The  flue,  air  tunnel, 
and  under-drain,  remain  as  before.     Instead  of  a  stove, 
let  B  be  the  boiler  and  furnace  ;  b  b,  branches  from 
the  boiler  to  two  hot-water  pipes,  P,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  ;  C,  the  curtain  or  wet   blanket,  or, 
what  would  perhaps  be  better,  a  woollen  netting,  with 
small  meshes,  through  which  the  warmed  air  could  find 
its  way  into  the  house. — J.  H.,  H —  B — c/i,  April  17. 

A  Robin's  Nest. — In  the  greenhouse  of  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  there  is  a  fine  Cineraria,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  beauty,  contains  a  robin's  nest  ensconced 
among  the  leaves,  and  by  this  time  she  must  be  sitting 

upon  a  full  complement  of  eggs A.  B.,  Leatherhead, 

April  20. 

Martynia  fragrans.— At  p.  256  it  is  stated  that 
Martynia  fragrans  cannot  be  successfully  grown  except 
in  a  house  kept  both  damp  and  warm.  In  contradiction 
to  this,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  seen  a  very  fine 
specimen  growing  in  the  open  air  on  the  end  of  an  old 
Cucumber  ridge.  As  a  proof  that  it  did  reach  per- 
fection as  far  as  Nature  was  concerned,  it  perfected 
large  bundles  or  racemes  of  its  quaint  proboscis-like 
seed-vessels. —  G. 

Broccoli. — In  addition  to  the  many  kinds  of  Broccoli 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  in  general 
cultivation,  some  other  varieties  have  been  raised,  pos- 
sessing properties  which  their  predecessors  have  not  ; 
and  being  especially  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  they  pro- 
duce "  heads  "  at  a  time  when,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, there  is  usually  a  succession  most  required. 
The  Walcheren  Broccoli,  or  Cauliflower,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  useful  in  this  respect.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  succession  from  August  to  Jan- 
uary, I  recommend  sowing  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  April ;  afterwards,  a  small  sowing  about  every  three 
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weeks  until,  and  concluding  about,  the  middle  of  July  ; 
a  good  succession  of  "  heads  "  will  thus  be  produced 
until  the  end  of  December,  and  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
should  the  weather  be  very  frosty,  and  laying  them  in 
by  the  roots,  in  an  open  shed,  and  protecting  or  expos- 
ing them  as  may  appear  necessary,  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  are  but  little  hardier  than  the  Cauliflower, 
good  heads  of  the  last  sowing  may  be  kept  until  the 
middle  of  January.  This  variety  is  also  very  useful 
when  sown  early  in  September,  and  planted  under  hand- 
glasses,  or  treated  in  all  respects  similar  to  Cauliflower, 
and  producing  heads  much  superior.  Snow's  Superb 
White  Broccoli  is  well  deserving  of  general  cultivation; 
from  sowings  made  last  year  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
early  in  June,  very  good  compact  white  heads  were 
produced  from  the  end  of  November  to  January,  quite 
superseding  Grange's  "White,  which  is  contemporary 
with  it.  Legge's  Late  White  Broccoli  is  also  an  inva- 
luable variety,  producing  heads  at  a  time  when  they 
are  most  wanted,  although  the  produce  is  not  so  fine  in 
appearance  as  that  from  either  of  the  former  ;  with  us 
they  fill  up  a  deficiency,  having  just  commenced  cutting 
this  variety,  with  every  probability  of  their  continuing 
until  we  have  early  Cauliflower.  The  value  of  this  va- 
riety is  enhanced  by  reason  of  its  extreme  hardiness, 
having  stood  uninjured  the  severe  weather  of  the  first 
three  months  of  1845,  a  property  which  will  apply  to 
few  other  sorts. — J.  H.,  Amport  House,  April  20. 

Gold  Mohur  Plant. — Amongnotieestocorrespondents 
in  a  late  paper,  I  read  "  a  Gold  Mohur  is  a  coin,  not  a 
plant."  Some  years  ago  a  friend  brought  home  some 
seeds  from  Bombay  ;  among  them  was  one  sort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  above  name  :  he  described  the  plant 
as  being  common  and  well  known  there,  and  the  blos- 
soms exceedingly  beautiful,  of  a  bright  gold  colour ;  the 
seeds  were  evidently  leguminous,  probably  of  a  genus 
nearly  allied  to  Phaseolus  ;  they  vegetated,  but  the 
plants  soon  damped  o'ff.  1  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant. — *  [The 
cine  thus  afforded  by  our  kind  correspondent  has  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  to  which  plant  the  name  of  Gold 
Mohur  is  applied.  It  is  mentioned  in  Graham's  Cata- 
logue of  Bombay  plants  as  the  Gool;  Mohur,  a  name 
applied  to  the  Barbadoes  Flower-fence  (Poinciana 
puleherrima) . 

Weather  Rules.  —  Your  correspondent  "  G.  W." 
(p.  269),  appears  to  wish  to  [have  a  statement  of  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew,  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  we  had  a  strong  wind  from  the  south,  with  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  snow,  accompanied  by  drift,  on  the  21st. 
I  cannot  state  with  accuracy  from  what  points  of  the 
compass  the  wind  blew  on  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
days,  for  my  attention  was  not  drawn  to  Dr.  Kircher's 
weather  tables  till  some  time  afterwards,  though  I  am 


mon  Water-cress.  There  is  another  cruciform  plant, 
the  Cardamine  hirsuta,  or  hairy-bitter  Cress,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  hardly  received  the  notice  which 
it  deserves,  as  a  warm,  aromatic  vegetable  condiment. 
The  plant  is  well  known  to  botanists  as  one  of  those 
which  appear  early  in  the  spring ;  but  it  generally  grows 
in  such  a  small  quantity  (being  found  on  dry  banks, 
and  drawn  up  very  early  to  flower  and  seed),  that  the 
foliage  affords  scarcely  anything  to  supply  the  table. 
It  is,  however,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  a  very  delightful  Cress  ;  not  so  succulent  as 
Water-cress,  but  more  bitter,  and  approaching  more  to 
the  flavour  of  Lepidium  sativum,  or  common  garden 
Cress.  I  have  chanced  to  fall  in  with  it,  this  season,  in 
larger  quantities,  as  to  foliage,  than  I  have  ever  seen  it. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  spot  is  better  adapted,  than  the 
dry  banks  where  we  usually  find  it,  for  the  development 
of  its  stems  and  leaves.  I  have  tried  it  more  than 
once  as  a  salad,  and  have  found  it  very  pleasant ;  I 
doubt  not  also  very  strengthening  to  the  digestive 
organs.  It  is  on  a  moist  bank,  partly  of  gravel,  sloping 
down  to  a  slow  rivulet,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  outlet  to 
a  town-drain.  The  soil  is  here  much  richer  than  that 
in  which  we  commonly  find  the  Cardamine  hirsuta  ; 
there  are  many  such  spots,  where  nothing  can  be  grown 
to  answer  a  useful  purpose.  I  mention  this  fact  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  to  it  who  cater  for  the  public 
gratification.  Might  not  an  artificial  soil  be  formed  in 
which  the  hairy-bitter  Cress  might  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  great  luxuriance,  and  made  a  profitable  article  of 
speculation  ?  I  send  a  small  quantity  of  the  plant,  that 
you  may  judge  by  your  own  taste  of  its  qualities  as  a 
salad.  I  may  add,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  canaries 
are  extremely  fond  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  Water-cress. —  Wm.  Ilott,  Bromley,  Kent.  [Its  fla- 
vour is  very  agreeable.] 


Softies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Anniversary,  Mat  1. — The  Lord  Prudhoe  in  the 
chair  ;  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.  The  report 
of  the  auditors  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  and  a  report  from  the  Council  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  for  the  last  six  years,  were  read  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
seconded,  and  resolved .  unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  due  to  the  Council  for  their  report.  It 
was  moved  by  Charles  Devon,  Esq.,  seconded,  and  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  the  Council  be  requested  to 
print  ar.d  circulate  the  report.  It  was  suggested  by 
Robert  Gordon,  Esq  ,  that  it  is  desirable  that  in  future 
the  annual  balance-sheet  be  distributed  at  the  meeting 


a  fortnight  previous  to  the  Anniversary,  in  which  suu 
gestion  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  acquiesced  on  the 
almost  sure  that  the  storm  commenced  from  the  north  t  of  the   Council.     The  Society  then  proceeded  to 

at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  that  the  wind  veered  j  baUot  for  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
round  to  the  south  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  21st.—  ^^  wmcn  General  Caulfield,  Charles  Devon,  Esq",  and 
G.  W.  J.  j.  c.  McMullen,  Esq.,  were  appointed  Scrutineers,  who 


Hedge  Budding. — I  cannot  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent (p.  221),  regarding  this  mode  of  budding. 
Independently  of  the  casualties  to  which  the  plants 
would  be  subjected  in  such  a  situation,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  procuring  them  with  good  roots.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  a  large  number  of  briars 
annually,  many  of  which,  after  being  taken  up,  require 
to  be  thrown  away  for  want  of  roots,  Now,  this  would 
lead  to  much  disappointment,  in  the  event  of  their 
having  been  budded  with  a  fine  variety  of  Rose,  and 
after  standing  until  February,  1S43,  proving  to  have 
no  roots,  or  perhaps  so  few  as  to  keep  the  plant  in  a 
weak  state.  No  time,  in  my  opinion,  is  gained  by 
budding  in  the  hedge,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  is  lost 
by  taking  up  the  stock  and  budding  them  afterwards  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  decided  advantage  accrues  from  this 
method.  In  October  I  take  up  all  the  best  briars  from 
the  hedge-rows  I  can  find,  beiDg  careful  to  select  those 
of  a  brown  colour,  which  I  find  to  be  more  durable 
than  those  having  a  bright  green  stem.  They  are  then 
planted  in  a  light  soil,  and  headed  down  to  about  the 
height  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  grown.  During 
the  same  autumn  they  will  form  fine  young  fibres,  and 
be  ready  to  push  shoots  vigorously  early  in  spring,  and 
by  June  and  July  they  will  be  fit  for  working.  By  this 
method  I  have  budded  plants  in  June,  which  have 
shown  flower-buds  in  the  short  time  of  35  to  40  days 
afterwards,  and  which  have  continued  in  bloom  until  the 
blossoms  were  destroyed  by  frost,  the  sorts  being  hybrid 
Perpetuals.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  no  time  is 
lost,  but  much  gained,  by  securing  stocks  with  good  roots. 
As  regards  the  time  of  the  day  for  budding,  I  think  that  is 
of  little  importance  ;  success  chiefly  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  stocks  and  shoots  to  be  budded  from  ;  in  them,  the 
sap  ought  to  be  flowing  freely,  and  therefore  I  find  moist, 
dull,and  warm  weatherto answer  the  operation  best,  which 
at  all  times  ought  to  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Your  correspondent  intends  to  bud  in  August  and 
September,  but  I  have  often  found  the  shoots  then  to 
be  so  well  ripened  that  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
raising  the  bark  for  the  reception  of  the  bud.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  about  the  middle  of  June 
last  year  I  went  over  all  the  stocks  intended  to  be 
budded  late,  and  cut  off  all  the  shoots  close  to  the  stem. 
By  September  the  plants  had  made  fresh  shoots  just  in 
a  fit  state  for  budding,  nearly  all  of  which  are  growing 
at  the  present  time. — Robert  Cassiles,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Jows,  Kemble  Euien,  Wilts. 

Cardamine  hirsuta. — A  good  deal  has  been  said  lately, 
in  "  Chambers's  Journal "  and  other  publications,  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  or  corn- 


reported  that  the  Lord  Prudhoe,  W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Loddiges,  had  been  removed  from  the  Council ; 
and  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart., 
M.P.,  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  had  been 
elected  in  their  room  ;  and  also  that  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  been  elected  President; 
Thomas  Edgar,  Esq.,  Treasurer  ;  and  J.  R.  Gowen, 
Esq.,  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

April  9. — Professor  Balfocr  in  the  chair.  H.  Ivory, 
jun.,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Resident  Fellow,  and  F. 
Towrisend,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  Non- 
Resident  Fellow  of  the  Society.  The  following  commu- 
nications were  read : — 1.  Botanical  Excursions  in 
Upper  Styria  in  1S42.  By  Dr.  R.  C.  Alexander.  In 
this  paper  Dr.  A.  gave  an  account  of  various  excur- 
sions to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Styria,  during  which 
he  visited  the  Schbkel,  Lantscb,  Leoben,  Reiting,  Yol- 
ling,  Klagenfurt,  and  Saltzbach.  He  also  gave  a  detail 
of  the  various  piants  observed  during  his  tour  ;  and 
stated  that  he  had  collected  in  all  about  900  species,  of 
which  upwards  of  20  were  new  to  the  flora  of  Styria. 
The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  principal 
plants  collected  south  of  the  Drave.  Specimens  from 
the  Society's  Herbarium,  contributed  by  Dr.  Alexander, 
were  produced  to  illustrate  the  paper,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract will  probably  appear  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural 
History,"  and  in  the  Society's  "  Transactions." 

2.  Remarks  on  the  claims  of  certain  species  of  plants 
to  be  considered  indigenous  to  Britain.  By  Mr.  R.  M. 
Stark.  At  the  commencement,  Mr.  S.  adverted  to  the 
progress  of  Botanical  Geography,  and  particularly  to 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Hewett  C.  Watson,  in  his  works  on 
the  distribution  of  the  British  flora.  Passing  over 
the  instances  of  shrubs  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  found  apparently  wild,  but  which  have  un- 
doubtedly escaped  from  the  garden,  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  large  family  of  annual 
corn-weeds,  and  their  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
truly  indigenous  to  Britain.  Though  universally 
dispersed  wherever  the  plough  and  the  agency  of 
man  extended,  the  fact  of  their  not  being  found  asso- 
ciated with  other  annuals  where  the  land  was  waste 
and  uncultivated,  seemed  to  prove  that  they  were  the 
companions  of  the  cereal  grains,  and  with  them  had 
been  introduced  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  of 
them  (of  which  several  instances  were  given)  are  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  island,  or  to  certain  districts  of 
the  country,  which  showed  that,  notwithstanding  their 


probable  exotic  origin,  they  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  organic  life. 
He  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
both  for  the  interests  of  science  and  agriculture,  that 
these  plants  and  their  prevalence  or  rarity  in  various 
districts  should  be  recorded  in  our  catalogues,  local 
floras,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  description. 

Mr.  James  M'Nar  exhibited  flowering  plants  of  two 
curious  species  of  Arum  (A.  cordatum  and  A.  cornutum), 
raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from 
seeds  sent  home  by  William  Jameson,  Esq.,  Saharun- 
pore,  in  April,  1843.  The  flowering  spathe  of  the  one 
was  two  feet,  and  of  the  other  18  inches  in  length,  both 
being  beautifully  mottled  with  brown  and  yellow  spots  ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  two  species  were 
sown  on  the  same  day,  and  after  receiving  the  same 
treatment  for  about  three  years,  flowered  within  24 
hours  of  each  other.  Beautiful  specimens  of  Pinguicula 
grandiflora,  from  Bandon,  near  Cork,  communicated  by 
Miss  Carpenter,  Bristol ;  of  Yaccinium  macrocarpum, 
from  near  Mold  in  Flintshire,  by  Dr.  Bidwell,  Abrighton: 
and  of  Dianthus  ceesius,  from  the  debris  of  Salisbury 
Crags,  by  Mr.  John  Laing,  Experimental  Garden,  were 
exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
April  15.  —  J.  S.  Bowerbaxk,  Esq.,  in  the 
Chair.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison;  J.  B.  Simmonds,  Esq. ; 
W.  G.  Few,  Esq.  ;  E.  G.  Allan,  Esq.  ;  R.  J.  Bagshaw, 
Esq.  ;  and  Julius  Page,  Esq.  ;  were  elected  Fellows. 
A  paper  was  read  on  the  structure  of  the  guiHea-worm 
(Filaria  medinensis),  by  George  Busk,  Esq.,  surgeon  to 
the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship.  From  his  position,  the 
author  stated,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing this  parasite.  It  was  endemic  in  certain  districts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  coming  from  such  dis- 
stricts  were  those  who  were  affected  with  it.  In  the 
first  instance,  this  animal  seemed  introduced  into  the 
flesh  by  means  of  exposure  to  water  in  which  it  was 
contained.  What  the  nature  of  the  life  of  the  animal 
out  of  the  human  body  is,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
After  its  introduction,  it  remains  in  the  body  12  or  18 
months,  and  attains  a  length  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  when 
the  flesh  begins  to  suppurate,  and  it  comes  away.  The 
author  went  into  the  minute  details  of  the  structure  of 
this  animal,  and  concluded  by  stating  his  conviction 
that  the  Filaria  medinensis  was  only  an  intermediate 
state  of  some  animal  whose  existence  had  not  hitherto 
been  suspected.  He  stated  that  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion  from  the  analogy  of  this  animal 
with  '  the  trematode  entozoa,  in  which  Steenstrup, 
in  his  highly  curious  work  on  the  "  Alternation  of  Ge- 
nerations,"" just  published  by  the  Ray  Society,  had 
pointed  out  that  they  were  intermediate  states  of  other 
animals. — Dr.  Lankester  stated  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  facts  amongst  genera  and  species 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  supported  Steenstrup's 
theory  ;  he  would,  however,  point  out  the  cycle  of  de- 
velopment which  the  leaf  passes  through  in  the  floral 
envelope,  stamens,  and  pistil,  as  indicative  of  a  law  of 
the  same  kind  applying  to  an  individual  plant. — The 
President  referred  to  the  infusoria  of  paste  as  exhibit- 
ing certain  points  of  structure  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusions  that  they  were  intermediate  forms  of  some 
animal  not  known. — At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Quekett  exhibited  sections  of  a  Potato,  in  which 
the  sound  parts  were  found  penetrated  with  portions  of 
a  fungus. 


Course  of  Arboriculture,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
[Cours  ele'menlaire,  &c.)  By  M.  A.  Dubreuil.  12mo, 
pp.  613.  Paris  :  Victor  Masson,  and  Langlois. 
This  is  a  nice  little  book,  very  neat,  very  prettily  t:  got 
up  f  rather  useful,  and  not  very  profound.  The 
author  touches  upon  everything,  and  only  touches  :  but 
what  he  does  is  safely  done.  There  are  no  general 
views,  but  there  are  no  new  errors.  The  directions  for 
practice  are  old,  but  they  are  the  best  of  the  ancient 
fashion.  If  no  one  of  experience  will  learn  much,  no 
one  without  experience  will  learn  error.  The  book  is 
a  specimen  of  the  juste  milieu  school.  "  Medio  tutis- 
simus  ibis"  should  have  been  M.  Dubreuil's  motto. 
Whether  this  criticism  be  complimentary,  or  the  re- 
verse, will  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  men's  minds.  Those  who  think  to  do  pretty  well, 
without  striving  to  do  better,  is  the  true  mission  of  gar- 
deners, will  study  M.  Dubreuil ;  by  those  who  advocate 
the  go-a-head  system  he  will  he  thrown  aside.  We 
shall  not  judge  between  the  parties.  All  we  can  say, 
in  addition,  is  that  the  book  is  ornamented  by  many 
very  nice  woodcuts,  and  some  steel  plates,  representing 
singular  ancient  trees.  A  favourable  example  of  the 
author's  style  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract : — 

"'In  considering  the  age  of  the  trunks  of  certain  trees 
more  than  800  years  old,  like  those  of  the  Chapel  Oak 
of  Allouville  in  the  Lower  Seine,  or  more  than  1400 
years  old,  like  those  of  the  Yews  in  the  hedge  of  Routot, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  some  among  them.  One 
might  fancy  that  these  trees  are  exempt  from  the 
general  law,  that  every  organised  being  must  perish  in 
a  given  time.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  their  mode 
of  growth  we  find  that  they  come  within  the  law  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  in  them,  as  in  all  plants,  life  is  prolonged 
in  each  of  their  organs  only  for  a  few  years.  In  fact, 
the  essential  living  parts  of  "the  tree,  that  is  to  say,  the 
youngest  layers  of  the  liber  and  the  alburnum,  scarcely 
preserve  their  functions  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
at  the  end   of  which  time   they  are  replaced  ;by  new 
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layers  and  become  completely  inert.  The  absorbing 
organs,  the  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  the  root,  do  not  live 
more  than  a  year.  Similar  productions  succeed  them 
the  next  year. 

«  It  is,  then,  in  reality  a  new  tree  that  developes  itselt 
and  annually  covers  the  old  one,  in  which  there  has  ceased 
to  be  life.  The  origin  of  this  new  tree  is  in  the  buds 
placed  upon  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  which  may  be  compared  to  seeds.  If,  in  plants 
called  annuals,  such  as  Flax  and  Mustard,  this  accu- 
mulation of  individuals  one  over  the  other  is  not  found 
as  in  trees,  it  is  because  the  very  abundant  fructifica- 
tion of  those  plants  wears  out  their  tissue,  and  annihi- 
lates their  vital  force  ;  there  is  no  production  of  buds 
to  preserve  life  in  the  layer  of  the  liber,  and  so  furnish 
a  new  vegetation  the  following  year.  The  consequence 
is  that  these  plants  dry  up  directly  after  the  fruit  is 
come  to  maturity.  That  is  su  true,  that  if  you  hiuder 
them  from  ripening  fruit  by  cutting  off  the  flowers  as 
they  open,  you  will  see  buds  forming  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaves  ;  the  liber  keeps  itself  alive  beyond  the  ordinary 
time,  and  the  following  year  these  buds  give  birth  to  a 
new  individual  which  entirely  covers  the  old  one. 
This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  trees,  if  we  consider  only 
the  essential  living  parts  of  the  individual,  scarcely  pro- 
long their  existence  beyond  two  or  three  years.  But 
if  we  give  the  name  of  tree  to  the  whole,  both  of  the 
living  parts  and  the  parts  inert,  such  as  the  old  woody 
layers,  we  can  then  say  that  there  is  no  natural  term  to 
their  duration,  because  the  vital  forces  are  as  energetic 
in  the  liber  and  buds  of  an  Oak  of  1000  years  old  as  in 
those  of  30  years  old.  The  death  of  trees,  considered 
under  the  last  poiut  view,  is,  then,  always  accidental. 
Nevertheless,  some  kinds  appear  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  accidental  causes  more  easily  than  others. 
Thus,  Poplars  and  Chestnuts,  expire  sooner  than  the  Oak 
and  Yew,  &c.';  that  is  to  say,  owing  to  their  tissues 
being  less  compact,  and  softer,  they  are  more  easily  in- 
fluenced by  the  destructive  causes  which  are  constantly 
acting  upon  them.  In  fact  these  trees,  when  they  are 
placed  in  localities  beyond  the  reach  of  the  causes  which 
shorten  their  duration,  live  as  long  as  the  Oak  and  Yew. 
Lime-trees  and  Chestnuts  of  many  hundred  years  old 
may  be  cited  as  examples." 

New  Garden  Plants. 

25.  Schcbertia   Graveolens.       Strong  scented   Schu- 
hertia.    Greenhouse  Climber.    (Asclepiads.)     Brazil. 
This  plant  was  first  published  in  the  present  work,  in 
January  1833,  under  the  name  of  S.  graveolens,  from  a 
small  specimen  furnished  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Pine- Apple  Place.     Afterwards  Dr.  Graham  mistook 
it  for  a  Physianthus  (or   Arauja)  and   published   an 
account  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  calling  it  auri- 
comus  or  the  golden-haired,  in  allusion  to  the  long  brown 
hairs  which  clothe  it.     Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham 
Green,  has  furnished  the  following  memorandum  of  its 
habits  and  cultivation :— "  When  Stephanotis  floribunda 
made  its  appearance  it  was  generally  considered,  and 
justly,  the   finest   twining  plant   in   cultivation.     The 
present  subject  is  not  inferior  to  it  under  good  culture. 
The  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  quite  as  fragrant  ; 
they   are  likewise  produced  in  great  profusion.     The 
plant  which  was  exhibited  by  me  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  autumn,  and  awarded  a  Banksian 
medal,  remained  in  bloom   quite  four  months  ;   thus 
rendering  it  a  most  useful  and   desirable  plant  at  a 
season  peculiarly  distinguished  by  paucity  of  flower. 
I  have  found  the  following  treatment  in  its  cultivation 
suitable   to   it.      When  the   flowers  begin  to  fade,  it 
should  be  allowed  quietly  to  go  into  a  state  of  repose, 
when  it  will  almost  become  deciduous.     Early  in  March 
it  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pot,  the  soil   cleared 
entirely  away  from  the  roots,  and  repotted  in  rough 
peaty  soil   with   a   little   turfy   loam,   adding   a   small 
portion  of  sand ;  these  should  be  intermixed.     Select 
pots  of  rather  large  dimensions,  as  it  delights  in  root- 
room  ;  well  drain  the  pots,  and  spread  the  roots  out 
amongst  the  soil  when  potting  it.     Settle   the   whole 
down  with  a  good  watering.     Then  place  it  in  a  close 
stove  or  pit,  in  a  temperature  of  76° ;  and  if  plunged  in 
bottom-heat,  success  will  be  more  rapid  and  certain. 
Few  plants  will   more  satisfactorily  repay  the  trouble 
and  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  it  ;  and  if  trained  in 
the  same  manner  as  Stephanotis,  it  will  begin  to  bloom 
freely  about  the  end  of  August." — Botanical  Register. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turnham  Green. — 
The  Orchid  house  here  begins  to  appear  gay,  many  of 
that  lovely  and  interesting  tribe  being  in  blossom. 
The  more  remarkable  of  these  were  the  showy  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  with  fine  heads  of  large  purple  blossoms  ;  a 
large  specimen  of  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  with  its 
curious  brown  and  yellow  flowers  peeping  out  among 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  the  bright  orange-blossomed  Epiden- 
drum  aurantiacum  ;  the  useful  Cattleya  intermedia  ; 
and  the  sweet-smelling  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum. 
In  the  same  collection  was  also  the  pretty  little  Lep- 
totes  bicolor,  covering  the  upper  surface  of  a  block  with 
its  long  white  purple-tipped  blossoms ;  the  sweet-smell- 
ing Aspasia  epidendroides  ;  and  the  delicate  and  rare 
Dendrobium  Heyneanum,  producing  a  slender  spike 
surmounted  by  a  fine  cluster  of  snow-white  flowers.  In 
the  adjoining  greenhouse  was  in  blossom  a  fine  plant 
of  the  beautiful  Weigela  rosea,  which  was  sent  some 
time  ago  from  the  north  of  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Philadelphus,  with  opposite 
nearly  sessile  leaves  of  about  3  inches  in  length  ;  and 
monopetalous  tubular^ggag  l0vva  delicate  rose-colour, 


hanging  in  loose  clusters  of  from  three  to  five  at  the 
end  of   every  little  side  branch.     This  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  gardens  has   hitherto  been   kept  under 
glass  ;  but  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  yet  turn  out  to 
be  hardy.    Another  of  Mr.  Fortune's  plants  in  the  shape 
of  an  Tndigofera  was  just  coming  into  bloom.     In  its 
present  state,  however,  little  more  can  be  said  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  neat-looking  shrub,  and  promises  to  be  an 
abundant  bloomer.  Along  with  these  was  Hibbertiaper- 
foliata,  an  old  but  gay-looking  greenhouse  shrub,  with 
large  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  deep  green  foliage.     In 
the  same  house  was   also  in  blossom   Mr.   Fortune's 
Azalea   obtusa  ;   it  forms    a   pretty  little   bush,  with 
blunter  leaves  than  is  generally  found  in  the  species 
already  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  red.     It 
promises  to  be  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  hardy,  which,  being  from  a  high  northern  lati- 
tude, possibly  it  may,  it  will  form  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  Arboretum.   The  Aristoloehia  gigas,  trained  along 
the  roof  of  the  curvilinear  stove,  has  now  on  it  12  fully- 
expanded  helmet  like  blossoms,   and  many  more  are 
making   their  appearance.      This    interesting,    if    not 
beautiful  twiner,  continues  to  produce  its  curious  large 
concave    blossoms     almost     the    whole    year    round. 
Alpinia  nutans,  a  plant  nearly  related  to  the  Ginger, 
was    in    bloom,   the    beautiful    waxy-looking    flowers 
being    produced    iu    a    slightly    pendent    raceme    of 
about  6  inches  in  length.       The  pale  yellow  flowered 
Limnocharis    Plumieri  was    also  in    blossom  in   the 
little  aquarium   at    the   end    of  the   stove.      In   this 
house  also  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  or  deadly  Upas  tree, 
was  in  a   remarkably  thriving  condition.     The   large 
conservatory  was  gay  with  the  various  kinds  of  legu- 
minous plants  which  make  so  fine  a  display  here  at  this 
season.     The  fine  specimen  of  Brugmansia  sanguinea 
was   covered  with   long   deep   orange  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  ;  Chorozema  varium  was  a  mass  of  beauty,  and 
the  large  Clianthus  puniceus  has  been,  and  still  is  loaded 
with  blossoms.     Various  climbers  were  in  flower,  of 
which  the  more  remarkable  were  Hardenbergia  macro- 
phylla  and  monophylla,  whose  beautiful  purple  and  blue 
blossoms  render  them  two  of  the  best   conservatory 
twiners   which   we    possess.       The    Mexican    Habro- 
thamnus    fascieulatus   planted    out   in    the    bed    was 
covered  with  flowers,  the  numerous  little  scarlet  heads 
contrasting  well  with  the  somewhat  ample  bright  green 
leaves.     It  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things   ever 
brought  to  this  country  in  the  way  of  half-hardy  plants  ; 
it  is  perhaps,  however,  better  suited  to  the  conservative 
wall  than  to  house  or  pot  culture.     In  the  house  re- 
cently erected  in  the  hardy  department,  a  thriving  spe- 
cimen of  Calystegia  pubescens  will  soon  be  in  flower. 
This  was  sent  from  Shanghai,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  under 
the  name  of  a  double  Convolvulus,  and  is  the  first  plant 
of   its   order    that  has  been  mentioned  as  producing 
double  flowers.     The  latter  are  of  a  delicate  pink  colour, 
and   are  found  to  be  about  as   large   as   those   of  a 
double  Anemone.     If  it  should  prove  to  be  hardy,  it 
will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  plants  of  that  kind. 
In  the  same  house  was  also  Cuphea  strigillosa  or  pubi- 
flora,  a  pretty  little  half-hardy  plant,  producing  slightly 
pendent  tubular  orange  flowers,  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.     It  will,  no  doubt,  form  an  excellent  plant 
for    the    flower-garden,    where    it     will    produce    a 
fine   effect  planted  in  masses.      Various   seeds,  num- 
bering   30    in     all,   prepared     by   Mr.    Bickes,   have 
been  sown  in   the   experimental  garden,  in   the   east 
end    of    one    of   the    plots,    and   a    similar    number 
of  the  same  kind  of  seeds,  unprepared,  has  been  sown 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  plot  with  a  view  to  test  the 
relative  advantages  resulting  from  seeds  thus  prepared 
with  others  sown  in  the  usual  way.     Many  of  them  are 
not  yet  through  the  ground,  and  of  those  that,  are  up, 
little  can  be  said  in  their  present  condition.     It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  of  the  two  rows  of  Windsor 
Beans,  which  form  a  part  of  the  trial,  those  that  had 
been  steeped  appeared  to  be  rather  the  best,  and  of  the 
two  rows  of  yellow  Malta  Turnips,  that  seemed  to  be 
best  from  prepared  seed  ;  of  the  two  rows  of  Potatoes, 
however,  6  plants  from  the  unprepared  tubers  were  up, 
while  of  the  prepared  sets  only  one  was  above-ground. 
The  experiment  is,  altogether,  yet  too  much  in  its  infaDcy 
to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  it.     Potatoes 
from  the  Azores,  New  Grenada,  Oporto,  and  Naples 
have  been  received  in  the  Garden,  and  are  about  to  be 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  crop 
of    sound   Potatoes   cannot   be    produced   from    them. 
Those  from  Oporto  consist  of  a  pink  and  a  whhe  kind. 
The  sample  from  New  Grenada  was  composed  of  small, 
but  clean  fine-looking  tubers.     All  the  above-mentioned 
are    apparently    quite  free   from   the  peculiar  disease 
of    last   season.     Plants   of  the  Yellow  Peruvian  Po- 
tato, growing  in  pots,  appeared  to  be  healthy.  _   The 
Arboretum    looked  gay   with   the  different  species   of 
Pyrus,  Amelanchier,  Kibes,  and  wild  Eussian  Cherry, 
&e.     The  Rhododendrons  will  soon  be  in  beauty,  and 
the  large  Glycine  sinensis  on  the  wall  is  just  coming 
into  bloom,  as  was  also  the  pink  flowered  Prunus  sinen- 
sis and  yellow   blossomed   Genista   candicans.       The 
hollow  walks  round  the  large  and  adjoining  tents  have 
been  filled  up  and  turfed  over  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
lawn  ;  and  various  other  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected, especially  the  gravelling  of  the  walk  round  the 
south  side  of  the  garden.    This  has  been  extended  very 
much  further  than  before,  which  considerably  improves 
its  appearance.  In  regard  to  fruit  trees,  the  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  early 
frosts ;  the  Apple  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  and 


Pears,  they  appear  to  have  suffered  considerably  from 
the  frosts  of  March,  especially  after  the  snow,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  12° 
of  frost.  Sufficient,  however,  may  yet  be  left  for  a  crop. 
The  garden  altogether  begins  to  look  well,  and  opera- 
tions, preparatory  to  the  grand  exhibit  on  on  the  9th, 
are  progressing  as  speedily  as  possible. 


Miscellaneous. 

Destruction  of  Insects :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gas. — Some  plants  were  put  into  a  close  box  in  which 
the  gas  was  given  off.  Ten  plants  of  different  sorts  were 
subjected  to  this  treatment ;  some  were  dry  when  put 
in,  others  wet,  but  all  were  well  syringed  with  soapsuds 
immediately  after  they  were  taken  out.  It  was  found 
by  experiment  that  six  hours  produced  the  same  effect 
as  48.  In  every  case  the  insects  were  destroyed,  but 
the  following  Table  shows  that  this  process  is  injurious 
to  the  plants  : — 


Name. 

Condi- 
tion. 

£    i      * 

Remarks. 

hrs. 

Pelargonium     . . 
Ditto 

Growing 

Dry  43  \ 
Wet'4SJ 

Dead  when  taken  out. 

Dodona>a  tricjuetra  . . 

Dry  48 

Died  in  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

Echinocactus    . . 

..    24 

No  bad  effects  could 

be  seen  for   a  few 

weeks,  then  it  gra- 

dually rotted  off. 

Primula  sinensis 

Wet. 12 

Dead  when  taken  out. 

Ditto 

Dry  12") 

Dox*mant 

12 

Very  much  injured. 

Jasminum  Sambac . . 

Growing 

12  f 

Mammillaria  discoloi 

61 

Canna  indica     . . 
Opuntia  ferox    . . 

'} 

Dead  when  taken  out. 

Euphorbia  splendens 

.. 

ej 
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r  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Grapes. — The  preservation  of  a  fine  bloom  on 
Grapes  is  in  general  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  ; 
in  fact,  they  cannot  be  considered  first-rate,  however 
large  or  well  coloured,  unless  they  possess  an  untarnished 
bloom.  The  constant  use  of  the  syringe  will  be  sure  to 
destroy  it ;  but  some  people  have  an  impression  that 
this  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  that  de- 
structive insect  the  red  spider.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  I  have  proved  for  years.  Those  who  per- 
sist in  the  use  of  sulphur  on  the  pipes  or  flues  according 
to  directions  in  the  Calendar  a  few  weeks  since,  and  add 
to  that  a  cleanly  system  of  cultivation,  accompanied  by 
an  abundant  use  of  water  on  all  walls,  floors,  or  other 
cool  surfaces,  will  seldom  or  never  be  troubled  with  red 
spider.  The  syringe,  however,  ought  in  my  opinion  to 
be  most  liberally  applied  during  the  budding  of  the 
Vines,  and  up  to  the  period  of  flowering,  after  which  it 
should  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory. — No  tribe  of  plants  is  better  adapted 
to  keep  up  a  constant  display  in  this  structure  than 
Azaleas.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  A.  indica  are 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  colour  ;  whilst  the  hardy 
American  species  delight  with  their  agreeable  fragrance. 
The  principles  followed  with  regard  to  the  Camellia  to 
produce  winter  flowers,  are  in  the  main  applicable  to 
the  Azalea  indica.  Forcing  into  wood  betimes  in  the 
spring — a  trifling  amount  of  check  to  form  the  bud,  and 
a  partial  rest  for  a  considerable  time  before  excitement, 
are  the  main  features.  The  Azalea,  however,  will  do 
with  more  heat  than  the  Camellia,  and  with  rather  less 
shading.  Those  intended  for  flowering  next  January 
and  February,  should  be  forced  into  growth  without 

delay.     Stove  and  Orchids Follow  up  frequent  syring- 

ings  to  stove-plants  in  general  morning  and  evening. 
Do  not  suffer  things  to  become  crowded,  or  weakness  will 
be  the  certain  result.  If  any  room  can  be  spared  in  the 
other  plant  structures,  a  few  of  the  commoner  or  hardier 
kinds  should  be  removed.  Orchids. — Continue  to  in- 
crease [he  temperature  gradually,  more  especially 
when  it  can  be  done  by  solar  heat,  and  accompanied 
by  a  very  considerable  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  This  will  be  best  accomplished  from  3  in 
the  afternoon  until  G,  when  the  thermometer  may  sink 
to  65°  for  the  night.  Mixed  Greenhouse.— The  early 
flowering  plants  of  Primula  sinensis  now  exhausted 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit  or  frame  ;  likewise 
early  bloomed  Cinerarias,  or  other  fading  stock.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  pit  or  frame  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  thin  out  the 
remaining  stock,  now  in  rapid  growth.  Chrysanthe- 
mums should  be  increased  for  next  year's  flowering 
without  delay.  Cuttings  of  the  tops,  three  in  a  small 
pot,  may  be  struck  together,  and  grown  together,  and 
the  suckers  with  roots  potted  singly.  They  should  have 
bottom  heat  if  possible  (about  80")  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  of  course  a  slight  shading. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines. Early  potted  suckers,  or  young  successions, 

will  soon  be  full"  of  roots.  When  such  is  the  case,  they 
should  receive  a  liberal  shift  ;  no  matter  at  what  period. 
If  they  are  somewhat  dry,  they  had  better  be  well 
watered  with  clear  liquid  manure,  and  should  -be  left  to 
settle  for  a  few  days,  when  the  ball  will  be  in  a  propel 
state  ;  this  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  watering  on 
the  heels  of  potting,  which  is  liable  to  sour  the  soil,  and 
Vineries.— Early  Grapes  in  many 


...-. .,,  :      ..  .  -   retard  the  rooting.  . 

seem  to  be  uninjured,  but  the  mild  weather  in  January  ,  places  will  soon  hasten  towards  ripening.     .Let  it  De  re 
and  February  having  forwarded  the  buds  of  Plums  and  '  membered  that  a  tolerable  amount  of  dryness  m  tne 
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atmosphere  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  colour  and 
flavour.  A  free  and  wholesome  circulation  of  air  early 
in  the  morning  (not  later  than  7  o'clock),  continued 
until  evening,  and  a  little  all  night  if  possible,  will  be 
found  to  increase  both  flavour  and  colour.     Late  Vines. 

Be  very  moderate  in  fire  heat  until  these  approach 

towards  blossoming.  Keep  the  syringe  employed  morn- 
ing and  evening  until  the  blossoms  begin  to  open. 
French  Beans,  Straivberries,  Qc. — These  will  want 
abundance  of  water.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag 
by  any  means,  and  if  the  weather  prove  very  brigbt, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  somewhat  shady 
shelf.  Melons. — Keep  up  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80° 
by  renewed  linings  ;  attend  well  to  thinning  the  shoots, 
stopping,  &c.  Melons  will  never  succeed  if  the  shoots 
become  crowded,  and  overlap  each  other. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN"  AND  ORCHARD. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  make  a  principal  sowing 
of  all  the  late  or  spring  Broccolies,  such  as  Portsmouth, 
Sulphur,  Dwarf  Late  White,  Knight's  Protecting  and 
Somers's  Particularly  Late  White.  The  latter 
is  the  latest  Broccoli  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  has,  with  me,  for  several  years, 
succeeded  all  the  others,  and  formed  the  link 
between  the  late  spring  Broccoli  and  the  hand- 
glass Cauliflowers.  Sow  Bampion,  Chervil,  Chiceory, 
and  a  bed  of  Sweet  Marjoram  on  a  warm  slope.  This 
plant  is  much  hardier  than  the  Basil,  and  will  do  very 
well  in  this  way.  Commence  disbudding  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  betimes.  Do  not  suffer  the  green  fly  to 
establish  a  footing  for  a  day,  if  possible.  Thin  out  the 
suckers  of  the  double  bearing  Raspberries  to  about 
three  of  the  strongest ;  these  should  be  staked  out  thinly 
and  should  be  well  manured.  ° 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Of  course  manuring  and  dressing  will  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way.  High  dress  ground  should  be  mowed  at 
least  once  a  week  at  this  period,  for  a  well  kept  lawn  is 
always  a  most  pleasing  object.  Let  all  herbaceous  or 
mixed  beds  or  borders  be  finished  dressing  without 
delay,  and  prepare  stations  where  blanks  exist  to  receive 
Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  &c,  now 
in  the  course  of  hardening  for  this  purpose,  and  for  form- 
ing masses.  Self-sown  Annuals,  the  Mimulus  family,  the 
Forget-me-not,  and  other  useful  little  things,  as  also 
Pausies,  may  be  transferred  with  balls,  to  fill  up 
blanfe.  See  that  runners  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet  are 
provided  for  the  next  winter.  Many  excellent  things 
in  the  herbaceous  way  have  been  lost  or  rejected,  to 
make  way  for  mere  novelties  ;  these  things,  however, 
are  brought  to  public  notice  again  by  some  of  our  use- 
ful periodicals,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  "  Maund's 
Botanic  Garden,"  a  work  especially  adapted  for  the 
amateur  and  small  gardener. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Pansies. — It  sometimes  happens  that  these  plants 
assume  a  straggling  habit  ;  in  such  cases  the  shoots 
must  be  pegged  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind,  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  beds  ought  also  to  be  con- 
stantly examined,  and  every  means  used  to  entrap 
snails  and  other  destructive  vermin  ;  if  not  attended  to, 
the  chance  of  obtaining  perfect  blooms  will  this  season 
be  small  indeed.  As  seedlings  flower,  remove  the  bad 
ones,  and  take  cuttings  of  those  which  it  is  desirable  to 
retain,  as  there  is  great  risk  in  removing  seedling 
Heartsease  when  in  flower.  Tulips. — In  many  parts 
of  the  country  serious  loss  will  be  experienced  from  the 
very  prevalent  injury  which  the  bulbs  have  sustained, 
arising  from  the  cankered  state  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
very  unsatisfactory  season  throughout ;  unremitting 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  all  diseased 
parts,  and  to  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  beds.  Protect 
as  usual  from  frosts,  which  have  latterly  been  frequent, 
and  attend  to  the  fastening  of  the  elongating  flower- 
stalks,  as  recommended  last  week.  Ranunculuses  are 
having  quite  moisture  enough,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  bloom  of  this  favourite  flower  will  be  fine.  Let 
seedlings  in  pans  have  the  benefit  of  warm  showery 
weather,  when  it  arrives.  Carnations  and  Picolees.— 
Do  not  allow  the  surface  soil  in  the  pot  to  become  hard  ; 
stir  it  from  time  to  time,  and  finish  putting  in  the  sup- 
porting sticks  without  delay.  Pinks  will  also  require 
small  rods,  as  they  are  now  spindling  fast.  Dahlias 
may  now  be  planted  out  and  protected,  by  inverted  pots 
or  other  means,  during  the  night. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Let  the  cottager  secure  a  sowing  forthwith  of  Scarlet 
Runners  :  a  couple  of  rows  about  5  feet  apart,  and  the 
sticks  from  each  row  meeting  overhead  as  an  arcade, 
has  a  very  good  effect,  and  is  altogether  a  serviceable 
plan  ;  Runners  delight  in  a  rich  soil.  A  couple  of  rows 
about  8  feet  apart,  and  ruuning  north  and  south,  afford 
an  excellent  situation  between  them  for  a  raised  bed  of 
Cucumbers.  Late  Peas,  as  Knight's  or  British  Queen, 
will  do  as  well ;  the  sticks  should,  however,  not  exceed 
6  or  7  feet  in  this  case,  and  the  Ruuners  should  be  kept 
topped  constantly.  A  few  Kidney  Beans  may  also  be 
put  in  on  a  warm  border.  A  few  Annuals  may  be  sown 
in  ratchss,  such  as  Collinsias,  Clarkias,  Chryseis, 
Malope,  Iberis.  and  Carnation  or  Dwarf  Poppies ;  these, 
with  a  few  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  will  keep  the  garden 
gay  till  November. 

FORESTING. 
The  barking  season  must  now  have  arrived  in  most 
places.  Of  cour3e,  the  getting  it  dried  is  an  im- 
portant point.  An  elevated  spot  should  be  selected,  as 
dry  a=i  possible.  Use  "  horses"  or  "  lofts,"  as  they  are 
called  in  some  places,  to  avoid  contact  with  the  "-found, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  good  colour,  which  it  °is  well 
known  is  considered  a  criterion  of  quality.     Like  hay, 


the  sooner  it  is  stacked  the  better,  provided  danger 
from  fermentation  is  over  ;  this,  therefore,  requires 
some  caution.  Place  it  so  that  rains  will  speedily  run 
off.  When  the  natural  sap  is  dried  out,  it  is  ready  for 
stacking  ;  the  stacks  should  by  all  means  be  narrow. 

S:ate  ol  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Apiil  30, 1848,  .as 
obaeivedat  the  Horticultural Gardeo,  Chiswlek. 


April 


Prid.  24 

Sat.  35 

Sun.  26 

Mon.  27 

Tuea.  28 

Wed.  29 

rhura.  30 


Average 


Thkruomhtkr. 


Mai. 
29.865 
29.90 1 
29-S1B 
29.909 
29.983 
39.233 
30-298 


29  843 


Min. 

29.7-16 
29.784 
29-762 
29.885 
29.857 
30.193 
30.283 


29.674 


35.1 


Mean. 
45.5 
51.0 
41.5 
45.0 
44.0 
46.5 
52.5 


46.5 


L.5E 


April  24— Raiu;  dark  haze;  cloudy 

25  — Hszy  and  damp  ;  showers ;  hazy  ;  extraordinary  heavy  rain  in  the 
night,  the  quantity  being  greater  than  has  fallen  within  24  houis 
since  Sept.  1,  1831 
26— OvercaBt;  showers:  clear;  frosty 
27 — Clear  and  fine  throughout 
28— Very  fine ;  cloudy ;  partially  overcast 
29— Clear  ;  very  fine;  ovetcast 
30 — Clear  and  line. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4  deg.  below  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  May  9,  1846. 


May 


Sun. 

Mon. 

1'ues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Frl. 

Sat. 


Aver. 
rliKhest 
Temp 


63.5 
C5.0 
64.4 
62.4 


Aver. 
Lowest  i  -, 
Temp.  \Te">! 


Mean 


41.9 
4S.1 
43.8 


6?.l 

53.4 
63.2 


No.  of 
Yeats  in 
which  It 
Rained, 


10 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  ttain. 


0.30  In 

0.70 

0-2G 

0.48 

0-46 

0.57 

0.60 


Prevailing  Winds 


i « «" » ^  s  ^ 


The  highest  temperature  during  the  iltovtf  perind    occurred  on  the  6th, 
1830— therm.  81=  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  5tb,  1845— therm.  27°- 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  cf  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  iii  future  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Matthews,  at 
the  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand,  London. 

Books — Omithologos — "We  have  always  understood  that  Bech- 
stein's  work  on  Cage  Birds  is  the  best. 

Bboccoli — S  S — Next  week. 

Cinerarias — J H  IF— You  may  grow  these  very  well  with  the 
aid  of  a  cold  pit,  matted  over  in  winter  ;  but  you  must  not 
expect  to  have  them  in  flower  very  early  in  the  season.  In 
regard  to  propagation,  they  are  easily  increased  from  seed, 
or  by  dividing  the  plants  after  they  have  done  blooming  and 
commenced  to  grow  again.  If  the  latter  mode  is  adopted, 
after  having  removed  the  dead  flowering  stems,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  border,  where 
they  make  fine  young  shoots,  which,  on  being  taken  off  and 
potted,  soon  form  fine  strong  plants.  In  raising  seedlings, 
gather  the  seed  when  ripe,  and  sow  it  in  pots  or  pans  filled 
with  light  somewhat  rich  soil;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
being  planted  out,  smooth  the  soil  a  little  round  about  it, 
and  the  seed  will  sow  itself,  producing  young  plants  in 
abundance. J 

Forcing-house  for  Flowers  onlt. —  Sub —  A  span-roofed 
house  or  pit  would  be  very  eligible.  If  this  form  is  adopted, 
it  should  run  north  and  south.  About  1  foot  of  bare  wall, 
besides  the  side-sashes,  ought  to  be  above  the  ground-level. 
The  span  or  pitch  of  roof  should  be  rather  flat;  but  must  be 
glazed  with  the  clearest  glass,  and  in  as  large  panes  as  pos- 
sible. The  walk  should  be  under  the  angle,  and  the  flue 
from  the  boiler  might  be  carried  under  this  walk,  and  covered 
with  dish-tiles.  A  pit  on  each  side,  with  a  chamber  tank- 
heated,  would  render  it  complete.  The  face  of  the  pits  might 
have  graduated  sliders,  in  order  to  admit  when  necessary 
atmospheric  moisture  to  the  house  from  the  open  tanks.  A 
plunging  medium  of  clean  sand  or  ashes,  G  inches  deep,  might 
be  placed  over  the  chamber.  The  pit  on  each  side  of  the  walk 
need  not  be  wider  than  30  inches,  which,  with  a  walk  of  24 
inches,  would  give  a  house  of  7  feet  in  width.  A  roof  cover- 
ing would  greatly  economise  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  by  dispensing  with 
much  of  the  night-fires.  B,  E. 

Grapes — J  J—  It  would  appear  as  if  the  wood  of  your  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines  had  not  been  sufficiently  ripened  last 
season.il 

Grass. — Dodecatlieon — In  some  cases,  as  with  Fir-trees,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  Grass  grow  beneath  their  shade.  In 
others,  as  with  the  Oak,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  best 
Grasses  for  the  purpose  are  Poa  nemoralis,  Milium  efiusum, 
Phleum  pratense,  Lotus  major,  and  White  Clover.  But  all 
plants  must  have  light  and  moisture.  Guano  is  an  excellent 
top-dressing,  applied  in  small  quantity,  diluted  with  fine 
earth,  and  applied  in  wet  weather ;  2  cwt.  an  acre  is  enough. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  will  much  improve  the  colour  of  lawns  ; 
so  will  soot  if  applied  in  November.  "We  are  not  aware  that 
Parsnips  and  Carrots  have  failed  in  the  new  crop.  Sow 
again.  "We  do  not  know  that  Deodar  seed  can  be  bought 
iu  this  country.  The  Linnean  system  of  Botany  is  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  Geography  of  Strabo  ;  he  calls  the  Parsnip 
a  fusiform  root,  and  correctly.  Bead  Mackintosh's  "  Flower 
Garden."  We  might,  perhaps,  advise  you  about  your  Green- 
gage trees,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  describe  their 
case  much  more  minutely. 

Heating—  Arbuthnot—  We  must  confess  that  your  plan  is  not 
what  we  would  recommend.  The  plan  of  forming  a  floor 
with  hurdles  and  rushes  over  the  open  tanks  is  very  common, 
and  a  good  one  as  long  as  the  materials  will  last ;  but  they 
soon  rot.  To  heat  a  tank  by  means  of  a  pipe  passed  through 
it  is  a  waste  of  materials.  The  water  will  heat  as  well  nith- 
out  the  pipe  as  with  it.  We  do  not  like  the  flue  carried 
through  the  house  ;  it  is  falling  back  upon  an  old  bad  sys- 
tem.    Take  the  pipe  out  of  the  tank  and  place  it  where  the 

flue  is,  for  air-heat,  and  for  occasional  dryness. J  H~  We 

do  not  clearly  understand  your  inquiry,  which,  moreover,  is 
less  legible  than  could  be  desired.  No  doubt  a  Cucumber 
bed  may  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  by  filling  a  central  tank 
with  hot  water  once  a  day;  and,  if  you  have  no  objection  to 
the  labour  of  doing  it,  the  Cucumber  plants  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  manner  of  it. 
Hyacinths— Z>— We  have  never  seen  a  bright  yellow  Hyacinth; 

those  called  yellow  are  of  a  bull'  colour.* 
Insects— C.3/— Our  Peas  are  spindling  up,  and  irregular,  owing 
to  the  same  causes.     The  Polydesmus  eats  into  the  Pea  in 
the  ground,  a  Curculio  nibbles  the  leaves,  and  what  remains 

is  shared  by  the  slugs. B. J M  C— They  are  the  larvie  of  the 

crane-fly,  figured  and  described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  G12  of  this  Paper. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  removing  the  earth  carefully  from 
around  the  drooping  plants,  and  killing  the  grubs  ;  three  or 

four  may  often  be  found  round  one  root.  B. J  G  -F— There 

must  be  more  than  one  sort  of  insect  in  your  frames.  The 
one  sent,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  broken  specimen,  is 
an  Aleochara.    If  you  lay  a  decaying  Cucumber  in  toe  frame, 

it  mil  act  as  a  decoy,  and  you  can  occasionally  examine  it 
and   destroy   the  inhabitants.     Please  to   stop  the   quill  in 

future  with  cork,  and  not  with  a  bit  of  Potato ;  the  insects 

had  all  escaped  except  one  which  was  mutilated.  B. 


Bothsay — A  toad,  or  two  put  into  your  frame  will  soon  exter- 
minate woodlice.  Large  quantities  may  also  be  caught  by 
placing  two  boards  over  each  other,  between  which  they 
crawl  in  the  morning  to  conceal  themselves  ;  and  tiles  laid 

over  Cabbage-leaves  form  good  traps. } B   W  G — Tour 

plants  appear  to  be  infested  with  scale  and  red  spider.  Tho 
former  should  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water. 
The  latter  may  be  kept  under  by  syringing  once  or  twice 
every  fine  day.§ 

Manure — A  Walton  would  be  obliged  by  "Lyston"  informing 
him  what  is  meant  by  "Extract  of  Guano,"  and  by  stating 
how  it  is  to  be  prepared,  and  whether  the  use  of  it  in  a 
diluted  state  is  equally  recommended  for  culinary  vegetables 
as  for  flowers  ? 

Mice — Hortensis — Since  the  phosphoric  rat  poison  answers  so 
perfectly  for  destroying  rats,  it  is  very  likely  to  suit  mice,  if 
it  is  made  sweet  enough.  We  would  advise  you  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

Morphology — May  it  please  your  worship, — Partington's  "  Sir 
Solomon"  being  detected  in  an  attempt  at  double-dealing  (in 
sport),  is  brought  up  for  judgment  by  your  ancient  and  quiet 
watchman — Dogberry.  In  this  Auricula  the  flowers  are  be- 
coming double  by  a  very  curious  change,  which  we  shall 
specially  describe  as  soon  as  the  woodcuts  required  for  illus- 
trating it  can  be  made  ready. 

Names  of  Plants  —  A  B  CD — Rondeletia  cordata.  — —JG 
Wlieeler — Acacia ;  either  a  broad  and.  shorHeaved  variety  of 
A.  verticillata,  or  an  undescribed  species.     We  believe  it  to 

be  the  latter. Z— No.  3,  Kennedya  rubicunda  ;  1,  Zichya 

inophylla  ;  2,  Z.  angustifolia. 

Roses — Daniham — The  summer  treatment  of  Roses  which  have 
been  forced  is  this  : — If  they  are  of  the  Provins  or  Moss  class 
they  should  be  hardened  gradually  in  the  leaf  without  abuse, 
until  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they  should  be  plunged  in 
an  open  situation,  out  of  doors  ;  the  pots  should  he  covered 
over  with  three  inches  of.  rotten  manure,  and  the  plants 
should  be  well  attended  to  with  water  through  the  summer. 
If  of  the  Hybrid  kinds,  Bourbon,  &c,  they  may  be  plunged 
in  a  half-shady  situation  until  the  end  of  June,  and  watered 
with  liquid  manure  occasionally.  They  may  then  be  par- 
tially disrooted,  and  repotted  in  rich  and  mellow  soil,  and 
encouraged  by  all  possible  means,  keeping  every  blossom- 
bud  pinched  off  until  the  middle  of  September.  They  should 
be  housed  by  Michaelmas,  and  will  blossom  respectably 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.!. 

Slugs— Slater—  Give  them,  when  feeding,  a  watering  with 
lime-water,  or  weak  ammoniacal-water,  formed  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  smelling-salts  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  Shell-slug—  Flora — This  has  been  figured  and  de- 
scribed at  p.  3S9  of  our  volume  for  1843,  It  is  quite  true,  we 
believe,  that  it  feeds  on  other  slugs  ;  at  least  it  does  not 
attack  plants.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  introduce  the  Testacella  at 
Chiswick ;  but  none  have  ever  re-appeared  since  they  were 
turned  loose,  and  the  expei'iment  was  apparently  a  failure. 
They  were  greedily  attacked  by  ants,  who  soon  finished  off  a 
few  that  were  put  into  a  damp  hothouse. 

Training— Ho rtensis— We  have  many  more  of  the  plans  of 
fancy  training  in  hand,  and  shall  continue  to  publish  them 
from  time  to  time.  You  will  see  for  what  kinds  of  trees  the 
ingenious  author  thinks  them  best  adapted. 

Yew  Berries— J  Roberts— Gather  these  when  ripe  in  autumn, and 
place  them  in  a  large  flower-pot,  mixing  them  with  a  little 
sand  or  dry  mould  to  keep  them  from  fermenting  ;  then  bury 
them  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  placing  a  slate  over 
the  mouth  of  the  flower-pot  to  exclude  wet ;  they  should  re- 
main in  this  condition  until  the  following  March,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  sown  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
berries  are  allowed  to  become  dry  they  will  not  vegetate 
before  the  second  year.  In  your  case  sow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.    Holly-berries  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. IT 

Misc. —  W B— Portsmouth  Broccoli.  Chappel's  cream-coloured 
is  flatter  and  whiter.ll— — \4  Subscriber— We  do  not  know  of 
what  the  adhesive  mixture  employed  by  the  Post-office  con- 
sists ;  but  we  ourselves  use  a  composition  made  with  two- 
thirds  gum  arable  and  one-third  brown  sugar  dissolved  in 
as  much  water  as  is  required  to  make  it  flow  readily,  and 
nothing  can  be  better.  For  damp  places,  however,  we 
should  think  that  isinglass   and  gin  would  be  better ;  see 

p,  270. M  C  1— The  most  desirable  ivood   for   tubs    for 

Orange-trees  or  other  greenhouse  shrubs  of  large  size  is  teak. 
The  best  material  is  slate. B  D—  Treatyour  yellow  Cana- 
dian Haricot  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  any  other  dwarf 

Kidney  Bean. J BP — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  your 

Nemophila.* Wansbeck  —  Remove  all  shoots   from  your 

Asparagus  until  you  leave  off  cutting,  when  all  that  comes 

should  be  allowed  to  grow.J WHO—  The  mode  of  using 

marine  glue  has  been  given  at  p.  562  of  our  volume  for  1845. 
It  cannot  be  used  by  glaziers  from  the  difficulty  of  heating  it. 

Treat  Niphcea  exactly  like  Gloxinia. H—  When  calico  is 

varnished  with  a  composition  of  sugar  of  lead  and  becomes 
black,  it  is  because  the  black  sulphuret  of  lead  is  formed  by 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  which  the  calico  is  necessarily 
exposed.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  in  the 
operation.  The  Shamrock  is  the  Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis 
Acetosella.  

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Azalea — B — Your  seedling  is  no  improvement  upon  the  old 
white,  the  flowers  are  not  so  large,  nor  is  the  form  so  good.* 

Calceolarias—  W  J  E — A  striking  and  showy  seedling,  pure 
yellow  ground  neai'ly  covered  with  brown  spots,  so  bright  in 
colour  as  to  approach  a  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  large  and  well 
formed.* 

Cinerarias—  Q  F—  Both  your  seedlings  are  good  flowers  ;  they 
are  rather  small,  but  the  flowers  are  round  and  well  filled 

up;    in   colour  they  are  rich   and  brilliant.* O  B — The 

petals  of  your  seedling  are  too  long  and  narrow,  and  they 
appear  to  want  substance  also  ;  in  colour  we  have  several 

like  it.* G  B— Your   seedling  is  very  peculiar  in  colour, 

and  on  that  account  will  be  useful  for  a  collection.* J  C — 

No.  7  is  the  best  flower  in  your  collection,  the  petals  are 
broad  and  well  formed,  and  the  flower  is  good  in  colour.  In 
the  other  specimens  the  petals  generally  are  long  and  flimsy, 

and  not  equal  to  the  flowers  at  present  grown.* B  P— 

Y'our  seedlings  are  to  be  principally  admired  fortheir  colours, 
particularly  7,  10,  and  13 ;  the  last  is  the  best  and  a  fine 
flower  ;  in  other  qualities  they  are  generally  not  equal  to  the 
flowers  now  grown,  as  the  petals  are  narrow  and  deficient 

in  substance.* W  K  G—  Your  specimen  is  rather  small, 

but  pretty  on  account  of  its  peculiar  colour.* J  B— Your 

seedling  is  a  well-formed  and  pretty  specimen  of  a  crimson 
flower,  rather  small  and  common  in  colour.  * 

Ericas— S  Wliitehill—  Of  your  Heaths  No.  2  is  rich  and  fine  in 
colour ;  1  and  3  are  rather  too  much  alike,  and  we  prefer  the 
lighter  variety,  No.  1 ;  in  No.  2  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  large, 
rich  in  colour,  and  finely  formed  ;  4  and  6  are  very  pleasing 
varieties,  and  the  yellow  specimen  No.  7  is  decidedly  an  acqui- 
sition ;  8  is  too  much  like  some  of  the  others.  They  are  all 
fine  varieties  and  deserving  of  general  cultivation.^: 

Fuchsias—  W  A  O— Rubens  is  a  stout  flower,,  with  a  large  red 
corolla  ;  tube  and  sepals  flesh  colour,  the  latter  tipped  with 
green  ;  it  is  a  showy  flower,  particularly  on  the  plant,  the 
foliage  being  of  a  deep  green.* 

Pansy— A  Constant  Bcader—A  fini  large  round  flower  of  great 
substance,  rich  yellow  ground,  with  bronzy  purple  upper 
petals,  and  broad  belting  of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals  ; 
eye  fine  ;  a  bold  and  striking  flower,  well  adapted  for 
showing.* 

Polyanthuses — H  B — Your  specimens  are  common  border 
varieties,  possessing  na*y  °f  t^xe  properties  of  florists' 
flowers.'  *w  *lme    ^  -. 
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PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  : 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  oi  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— The  under- 
signed begs  to  offer  the  following  on  the  best  terms,  viz.  :— 
Guano — Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  African.  ~i 
Ditto — British,  (made  on  the  strict  analy-  |  -por    wheat     Oats 

sis  of  Peruvian.)  •        uariey,  BeaAs,  Tur- 

ScpERPnospnATE    op    Lime    (see     Royal  I.  mps  >fan<*old  Wur- 

Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol.  vi.  f  ?J  i>0{at^es  Tares, 

part2.)  Grass,  &c. 

Bone  Dust  and  Half-inch  Bone. 
Bone  Shavings.  J 

Gypsum— For  Clover,  Cinquefoil,  Trefoil,  Vetches,  &c. 
Nitrate  of  Soda— As  a  stimulant  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 

Grass,  &c. 
Niteate  of  Potash.  ^ 

Silicate  of  Soda.        v     As  a  top  dress  for  Wheat. 
Silicate  of  Potash,  j 
Petre-Salt— as  a  top  dress  for  Old  Pastures,   Clovers-leas, 

&c,  being  a  complete  purifier. 
Agricultural  Salt— for  Compost  neaps,  &c. 
Urate— for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Turnips,  &c.  on  hot  land. 
Sulphuric  Acid — for  dissolving  Bone  Dust  and  Bone  Shavings. 
Soda  Ash — for  destroying  Wire-worm. 

Also  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phate and  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia, 
and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value. 

Apply  to  Mark.  Fothebgill.  40,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  Agent  for  Dingle's  Hand  Dibbles,  adapted  for  every 
description  of  seed.  The  Machines  may  be  seen,  and  further 
particulars  bad  as  above. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

'She  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

UPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,  11.    per  ton,  at 
Mr.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 


S 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
(Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  >V3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 
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SATURDAY.,  MAY  2,  1S46. 


MEETINGS  FOB.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
„,  „,        „  r  Agricultural  Society  <  f  England. 

Wedsesdat,     May   6|Highlandand  Agricultural  Society. 
Thursday,  —      7 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soe.  ot  Ireland. 

Wednesday,       —    13 — Agricultural  Society  nf  England. 
THUasDAY,  —    1-1 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Llandovery— Stewarton— frej  Ion — Cumnock — May  bole. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


4— St.   Colurr.b  —  Newark  — 

HaTkHihill 
6— Wingerwonh— Ardleigb— 

Wa'ford  —  Jedburgh  —St. 

Quivox  —  Framlingham  — 

Kochford   Hundred  —  A  byr- 

gavenny — Wootton  Basset 
6— Brainiree  and    Booking— 

Hnrleston 
7~Blo(ieJd    and    Wahham  — 

RL-hmrrndshire      —      GrrVe 

Ferry — Hawick 
8—  Wren-.ham  —  Nnrrhaller- 

ton — Tavistook— Dsb-nham 


May  a— St.  Germalns  —  Crielms- 
ford— Hadleigh  —  Wakefield 
—  Lichrield 

—  9-Dartford— Probus-Winch 

comb— Cardiff  —  Notthamp- 
ron. 

—  11- West    Hereford  -Wenlook 

— W.  Market- CirenL-esrer 
— Yoxfnrd— Selby  —  Exmin- 
ner  —  Bakewell  —  Great 
Oakley 

—  12-St.  Peters 

—  15— Haleswo.-lh-Wadebrldge 


During  the  past  winter  ve  have  consumed  in  our 
yards  about  1  400  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  other  roots,  and  probably  120  tons  of 
straw.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  now  in 
heaps  in  the  fields  and  about  the  buildings  upwards 
of  3000  cubic  yards  of  Manure.  And  it  is  upon 
the  application  of  this  that  we  depend  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  similar  quantity  of  food  for  stock 
another  year,  and  for  the  maintenance  unimpaired 
of  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  We  could  not  waste 
any  of  the  manure  manufactured  during  the  con- 
sumption of  the  farm-produce ;  we  could  not  per- 
mit the  urine  of  the  sheep,  cattle  or  horses  to  run 
to  the  neighbouring  brook,  without  experiencing 
from  our  carelessness  a  loss  at  harvest  time,  and  a 
diminished  ability  to  maintain  the  stock  we  have 
hitherto  kept.  And  we  should  find  it  necessary  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  otherwise  unne- 
cessary expence  of  purchasing  manures  elsewhere. 

Now,  apply  all  this  in  a  review  of  British  Agri- 
culture. Consider  England  as  one  large  farm. 
Immediately  after  harvest  the  produce  of  the  land 
gradually  concentrates  and  is  consumed  in  certain 
spots  at  intervals  of  20,  30,  or  40  miles,  all  over  the 
country,  for  the  towns  here  are  the  farmeries  and 
correspond  to  the  buildings  where  the  live  stock  is 
kept,  and  their  manure  manufactured  and  preserved. 
Now  what  return  do  these  towns  make  to  the  land 


for  all  the  food  consumed  in  tnem  ?  Where  is 
the  di:ng-heap  by  each  to  correspond  with  our 
3000  cubic  yards  for  every  1500  tons  of  vege- 
table food?  Take  London  as  one  of  them  : — One- 
eighth  of  the  population  of  England  resides  there, 
and  one-eighth  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Eng- 
land is  consumed  there.  But  where  is  the  manure 
for  the  land  derived  from  this  vast  consumption  ? 
The  Wheat  sold  at  Mark-lane  is  measured  by  mil- 
lions of  bushels;  the  cattle  and  sheep  sold  annually 
at  Smithfield  must  weigh  130,000  tons;  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  land  equal  in  extent 
to  seven  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  with  their 
4,000,000  of  acres,  is  consumed  in  the  metropolis. 
What  return  in  the  shape  of  manure  is  made  to  the 
land  for  this  vast  drain  upon  its  fertility  ?  Scarcely 
any.  A  radius  of  00  miles  around  this  centre  does 
not  traverse  the  extent  thus  robbed  ;  a  radius  of  six 
describes  nearly  all  of  it  to  which  any  fertilising  re- 
turn is  made.  To  maintain  our  simile  :  London  is 
not  only  the  largest,  it  is  the  worst  managed  farm- 
yard in  the  kingdom,  for  a  river  runs  right  through 
it,  and  carries  off  all  the  manure  that  is  made  in  it. 
And  this  is  true  more  or  less  of  every  other  town 
in  this  country ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  un- 
questionably suffers  much  from  this  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  its  produce  ;  that  is,  it  would,  did  we 
not,  to  diminish  the  injur}-,  adopt  the  expensive 
policy  of  purchasing  manures  at  a  cost  of  some  mil- 
lions of  pounds  annually,  and  importing  them  from 
a  distance. 

The  agricultural  importance  of  the  subject  of 
Town  Sewage  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  After 
a  very  long  period,  during  which  it  has  experienced 
a  most  anomalous  neglect,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
it  is  at  length  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists. 
Companies  are  being  formed  for  the  collection  and 
carriage  of  the  manures  hitherto  wasted.  One,  at 
any  rate,  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure 
Company,  is  before  Parliament;  their  bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading,  and  without  doubt  it  will  soon 
pass  through  its  remaining  stages  ;  and  then  we 
may  hope  for  energetic  measures  being  taken  for 
the  removal  of  that  which  has  so  long  been  the  dis- 
grace of  British  agriculture. 

Wo  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  pam- 
phlet* just  published  by  Mr.  Martin,  this  Com- 
pany's "Projector,"  developing  the  methods  in  which 
he  proposes  that  their  operations  shall  be  con- 
ducted. We  arc  exceedingly  anxious  to  excite  I 
amongst  our  readers  some  interest  in  this  subject, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
commend this  pamphlet  with  its  accompanyins 
plans  for  their  perusal  and  examination.  They 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  drainage  of  towns, 
even  though  induced  only  by  its  influence  upon 
health,  and  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the 
drainage  for  agricultural  purposes,  will  be  the  great 
engineering  operation  of  coming  years.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  profitable  undertaking  to  whoever  shall 
engage  it — it  is  the  liquid  portion  which  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  drainage,  and  thus  the  means  of  its 
conve3'ance  by  pipes  and  channels  to  a  dislance  are 
both  easy  and  obvious — there  are  no  very  great  or 
expensive  difficulties  in  the  way — and  those  who 
first  set  about  acquiring  and  diffusing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  merits  and  the  statistics  of  the  sub- 
ject are  likely  to  derive  the  earliest  and  greatest 
advantages  from  it.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
detail  the  particular  methods  which  Mr.  Martin 
proposes  to  adopt  in  order  to  collect  and  transmit 
the  sewage  manure  of  London  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country  ;  for  information  on  this  and  other 
points  we  must  refer  to  his  pamphlet,  which  we  once 
more  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMIING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Doyle. 
{Continued  from  p.  258.) 

The  variety  of  crups  obtainable  froni  such  poor  and 
shallow  soil  as  that  described  at  p.  19 1  is  an  evidence 
that  scarcely  any  description  of  moor  is  actually  barren, 
and  that  what  may  appear  hopelessly  infertile  by  nature 
only  demands  the  labour  of  man  to  render  it  productive. 

By  tracing  in  a  few  instances  the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion in  soils  not  originally  better  than  those  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  adverting,  we  come  to  the  pleasing 
deduction  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  vast 
fields  for  the  profitable  application  of  labour  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  increasing  population. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  in  opinion  with  the  same 
writer,+  that  "  The  various  gradations  of  fertility  and 
productiveness  which  different  soils  now  exhibit  depend 
more  upon  the  length  of  the  periods  during  which  they 


*  "  Thames  and  Metropolitan  Improvement  Plan."  First 
Division.  By  John  Martin,  K.L.  London  :  30,  Alsop-terrace, 
New  Road. 

t  M.  Eeiffel. 


have  been  cultivated,  and  upon  the  skill  and  industry 
with  which  their  tillage  has  been  conducted,  than  upon 
any  peculiar  properties  inherent  in  their  nature.  A 
vast  proportion  of  the  land  now  cultivated  in  this 
country  was  originally  in  no  respect  better  than  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  wastes  which  remain  to 
this  day  neglected  and  uncultivated.  It  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  productiveness  by  the 
long-continued  industry  of  man,  and  the  same  persever- 
ance which  succeeded  [in  fertilising  the  inclosures  of 
this  country  (England)  would  produce  a  similar  result 
on  the  wastes  which  abut  upon  them.  If  man  will 
but  labour  upon  the  earth,  and  open  its  bosom,  the 
atmosphere  will  deposit  therein  an  increased  supply  of 
the  fertilising  principles  with  which  it  is  abundantly 
charged."  Fertile  loams  are  not  compounded  by  any 
industry  and  skill  of  man,  as  a  cook  would  compound  a 
puddiDg  of  a  required  consistency  with  certain  ingre- 
dients. Take,  says  the  cookery  book,  so  many  pounds 
of  flour  and  suet  and  sugar  and  salt,  &c.  ;  mix  them 
well  with  a  spoon,  boil  them  so  many  minutes,  and  you 
have  a  delicious  pudding.  The  theorist  in  soils,  with 
book  in  hand,  arranges  his  work  by  the  fire-side  some- 
what in  the  same  manner.  To  a  stratum  of  clay  so 
many  inches  deep  add  a  certain  quantity  of  sand,  ditto 
of  powdered  bricks  ;  then  take  so  many  barrels  of  lime 
well  slaked  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  add  a  few 
other  substances,  and  then  mix  the  whole  together  with 
a  harrow,  turn  it  over  with  the  plough,  mix  the  condi- 
ments again  and  again  with  the  harrow,  and  you  have 
an  admirable  loam.  Even  assuming  that  a  man  had  all 
the  ingredients  of  a  fertile  soil  at  his  command,  man 
could  never  combine  them  as  the  Creator  amalgamates 
the  component  parts  of  the  earth  for  our  use.  It  is  in 
our  power  to  a  certain  degree  to  correct  the  deficits  of 
soils  by  judicious  admixtures,  and  render  them  mode- 
rately fertile,  but  no  art  can  render  a  naturally  bad  soil 
equal  to  a  perfectly  good  one  by  nature. 

We  cannot  deprive  the  following  paragraph  of  even  a 
single  sentence,  it  is  so  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
slow  but  gradual  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  land 
unproductive  in  its  natural  and  unreclaimed  state,  but 
rendered  fertile  by  human  industry.  "  On  a  barren 
waste  of  land  first  rose  a  baronial  or  monastic  mansion  ; 
around  this  feudal  or  religious  residence  a  few  strag- 
gling huts  sprung  up,  to  these  a  few  inclosed  crofts  or 
curtilages  were  gradually  attached.  The  stock  of  cattle 
these  were  capable  of  supporting  were  in  the  day-time 
permitted  to  roam  at  pleasure  over  the  surrounding 
wastes  ;  at  night  they  returned  to  the  inclosures  which 
they  manured  and  fertilised.  Over  these  inclosures 
the  cottier  also  spread  the  sod  or  vegetable  mould, 
which  he  frequently  peeled  from  the  surface  of  the 
waste.  When  the  population  of  the  village  increased  in 
number,  and  required  more  room,  the  limits  of  the  in- 
closure  were  pushed  outwards,  and  a  new  encroachment 
was  committed  on  the  waste.  An  additional  hut  was 
built,  a  new  family  was'  added  to  the  community,  the 
baron  or  the  abbot  acquired  a  new  dependent,  the  occu- 
pier of  every  new  hut  became  the  reclaimer  and  culti- 
vator of  an  additional  croft.  This  was  mostly  effected  by 
manual  labour  ;  encumbered  with  atones  or  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  waste  offered  no  scope  for  the  use  of  the 
plough,  and  even  when  the  soil  was  free  from  these  im- 
pediments, the  poverty  of  the  cultivator  precluded  the 
employment  of  this  implement.  In  this  manner  the 
centre  of  every  manor  or  parish  became  an  aggregation 
of  cottages,  having  small  curtilages  attached  to  each  of 
them  ;  together  with  the  right  of  depasturing  cattle  in 
the  neighbouring  wastes." 

It  is  this  right  of  pasturage  as  we  have  seen  which 
has  in  so  many  instances  prevented  land  improvements 
in  Brittany,  and  it  is  the  same  stumbling-block  which 
operates  so  prejudicially  in  England,  where  a  mistaken 
tenderness  for  the  poor  has  raised  a  cry  against  the 
enclosing  of  commons,  whereas  the  persons  usually 
benefited  by  them  are  the  farmers  adjoining  them,  who 
by  driving  enormous  flocks  of  sheep  over  them,  consume 
the  herbage  so  speedily,  and  with  such  effect,  that  the 
poor  cottager,  who  has  "  but  a  little  ewe  lamb,"  a  small 
cow,  or  a  few  geese  to  share  in  the  privilege  of  feeding 
on  the  commoD,  finds  that  they  come  off  with  very 
short  commons  indeed,  and  that  his  rights  are  merely 
nominal,  conferring  upon  him  no  substantial  benefit. 
(To  be  continued.) 

ON  THE  SUCCESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
VEGETABLE  MATTER  IN  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  WHEAT. 

(L'Institut,  No.  Ml.  April  15,  1S16  ) 
M.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
France  from  his  scientific  researches  into  the  means  of 
preventing  bunt  in  corn,  has,  in  a  memoir  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  vegetables,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  an 
opinion  generally  entertained  by  cultivators  that  plants 
do  not  exhaust  land  except  during  the  period  of  fructi- 
fication ;  that  is  from  the  time  of  fecundation  to  that  of 
the  ripening  of  the  seed.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  generally-admitted  fact  that  a  crop  mowed  just  after 
coming  into  flower  exhausts  the  land  much  less  than  if 
it  is  suffered  to  become  ripe.  Thus  Clover  and  Tares 
are  considered  not  merely  as  innocuous,  but  in  some 
cases  even  as  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  land.  Besides, 
we  know  that  of  all  parts  of  vegetables  the  seeds  are 
those  which,  in  the  same  bulk,  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  and  therefore,  a  priori,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  they  require  for  their  forma- 
tion a  greater  quantity  of  nutritive  principles. 

To  these  facts  M.  de  Dombasle  has  opposed  others 
quite  as  well  established,  which  tend  to  prove  that  plants 
draw  as  much  nourishment  from  the  soil  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  their  development  as  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
For  instance,  amongst  vegetables  considered  as  the  most 
exhausting  there  are  some  which  in  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  produce  seed,  as  Cabbages, 
Woad,  and  Tobacco  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  in  nurseries 
where  young  plants  of  Coleseed  and  Beet  are  raised  for 
transplanting,  the  ground  soon  loses  its  fertility.* 

M.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  has  not  hesitated  to  attri- 
bute the  slight  degree  of  exhaustion  caused  by  certain 
green  crops  to  the  circumstance  of  their  leaving  in  the 
ground  a  quantity  of  roots,  which  is  very  considerable 
compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  vegetation.  To  com- 
plete this  explanation,  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  re- 
member that  those  green  crops  which  exhaust  but  little, 
or  are  beneficial  to  the  soil,  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
deriving  from  the  atmosphere  the  greater  proportion  if 
not  the  whole  of  their  elements.  In  a  former  Work 
M.  Boussiugault  has  made  it  appear  that  all  the  vege- 
table matter  produced  in  the  course  of  a  crop  is  not 
found  in  it  when  mowed  ;  in  Clover,  for  example,  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  remaining  as  an  acquisition 
to  the  soil  may  amount  to  more  than  0,8  of  the  weight  of 
the  hay.  We  must  then  set  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
every  crop  depauperates  the  ground  on  which  it  grows, 
but  that  the  exhaustion,  which  is  always  clear  when  the 
crop  is  entirely  taken  away,  becomes  so  much  the  less 
sensible,  as  there  remains  in  it  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  residual  parts. 

The  slightly  exhausting  effect  then  of  vegetables 
before  flowering  is  far  from  establishing  the  point  that 
during  their  early  stage  of  growth  they  subtract  but 
little  from  the  soil ;  the  above-mentioned  facts  prove 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  at  this  epoch  the  plant  already  holds  in  reserve, 
accumulated  in  its  organs,  a  large  portion  of  the  matter 
which  at  a  later  period  will  concur  in  the  formation  of 
the  seed.  We  know,  for  example,  that  vegetables 
taken  up  after  fecundation  yield  seeds  notwithstanding, 
when  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture. 

When  a  vegetable  is  fecundated  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  is  insured,  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  effected 
under  mere  meteorological  influences.  Proceeding 
from  this  phase  of  vegetable  life,  the  matter  accumulated 
is  carried  towards  the  point  where  the  fruit  is  to  be 
developed  ;  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  gradually 
fades,  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  principles,  and 
the  azotised  substances,  leave  gradually  the  stems  and 
roots.  Clover  and  Beet  after  having  produced  seeds 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  fodder,  their  stems  and 
leaves  presenting  merely  a  ligneous  and  insipid  tissue. 

In  consequence  of  this  appropriation  of  the  succulent 
principles  of  the  roots,  we  understand  that  a  full  grown 
plant  will  leave  only  a  small  residual  part  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  would  have  left  before  maturity.  It  is 
to  this  diminution  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  residuum, 
that  M.  de  Dombasle  has  attributed  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  crops  ;  but  does  it  follow  necessarily  from 
this  concentration  of  the  juices  towards  a  single  organ, 
that  from  the  moment  it  commences,  the  air  and  atmo- 
sphere cease  to  have  any  part  in  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation,  and  that  the  whole  work  of  organisation 
which  is  accomplished  after  flowering  is  formed  merely 
at  the  expence  of  the  materials  stored  up  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Dombasle. 
Nevertheless,  after  flowering,  the  leaves  preserve  for  a 
long  time  their  aerial  functions,  and  the  moisture  which 
escapes  from  their  leaves  shows  that  the  roots  have  not 
ceased  their  functions.  We  see  that  for  an  ill-founded 
opinion,  an  opinion  entirely  contrary,  but  not  sufficiently 
justified  in  every  point  of  view,  has  been  substituted  ; 
it  was  contended  that  assimilation  takes  place  princi- 
pally during  fructification  ;  M.  de  Dombasle  affirms 
that  a  fecundated  plant  incloses  already  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  maturation,  and  as  he  did  not  find  for  his 
defence  arguments  as  strong  as  those  which  he  had 
employed  for  the  attack  he  had  recourse  to  experiment. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  when  the  Wheat  was  in  flower, 
he  marked  out  40  plants  as  equal  as  possible.  Twenty 
of  these  were  taken,  the  remainder  reserved  for  future 
observation.  After  having  cleaned  and  dried  the 
20  first  plants,  he  found  that  they  were  composed  of — 

oz.  (avdp.) 

Roots 1-5 

Stems,  spikes,  and  leaves 4 '4 

5'9  ounces. 
The  remaining  20  plants  were  gathered  after  the  ripen- 
ing  of  their  seeds  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  gave  :— 

oz.  (avdp.) 

Roots    -95 

Straw,  Spike,  Chaff,  and  Leaves    3'01 
Seeds    2-34 

6-30  ounces. 

In  becoming  ripe  the  plants  had  increased  by 
4-lOths  of  an  ounce  only,  that  is,  by  about  1-1 6th  of 
their  weight.  The  Wheat,  therefore,  had  gained  from 
the  time  of  sowing  to  flowering  15-16ths  of  its  whole 
weight.  If,  then,  it  had  been  mown  when  in  flower,  it 
would  have  returned  to  the  earth  by  means  of  its  roots 
a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  crop,  whereas,  when  ripe, 
it  left  in  the  soil  one-seventh  only. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  ex- 
periment, if  correct,  are  important ;  for  if  it  is  true  that 
a  plant  cut  when  it  is  in  flower  contains  already  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  which  it  will  contain  a 
month  or  two  later,  as  regards  hay  crops,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  mow  before  rather  than  after 
flowering.     The  method  recommended  by  certain  cnlti- 


vators  of  multiplying  the  cropping  and  cutting  of  hay, 
on  the  same  field,  would  thus  be  justified — a  method 
whose  merits  are  very  doubtful  in  the  estimation  of 
many  practical  men,  but  which,  were  it  well-founded, 
would  have  the  advantage,  which  is  always  of  such  conse- 
quence in  cultivation,  of  producing  the  greatest  quantity 
of  fodder  in  a  given  space  of  time.  Thus,  setting  on 
one  side  the  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
which  is  quite  a  secondary  point,  M.  Boussingault  has 
devoted  his  attention  especially  to  verifying  the  exact- 
ness of  the  experiment  whose  consequences  are  so  im- 
portant. 

He  proceeded  in  the  same  way  as  M.  de  Dombasle  ; 
but  to  avoid  the  risk  of  any  important  error  which  might 
arise  from  the  desiccation  not  being  perfect,  he  thought 
it  best  to  analyse  the  matters  taken  from  the  soil.  In 
fact,  analysis  offers  a  great  security,  because,  indicating, 
as  it  does,  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  and  azote 
which  is  found  developed  in  crops,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  substances  containing  these  ele- 
ments were  weighed  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  dry- 
ness. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1814,  he  looked  out  for  a  spot 
where  the  Wheat  was  as  uniform  as  possible.  450 
plants  were  taken,  which,  freed  by  washing  from  the  ad- 
herent earth,  and  dried  by  long  exposure  to  air 

oz.  (avdp.) 
Produced  stems  and  leaves  . .    9.7 
Hoots  1.6 

11.3 
On  the  9  th  of  June,  when  it  was  in  flower,  450  other 
plants  were  taken  in  the  same  spot,  and  dried  in  the 
same  way,  which  gave — 

Spikes  in  flower  3.8 

Stems  and  leaves 29.9 

Roots  3.5 

37.2 
On  the   15th  of  August,  at  harvest-time,  450  plants 
were  again  taken  as  before,  which  gave — 

Seed 23.8 

Spike  and  Chaff 5.4 

Straw 32.6 

Roots  4.2 


March   to  the  15th  of  August  we  have  the  following 
numbers  : — 


Per  day  and  per  hectare. 


Times  of  Vegetation. 


March  1  to  May  19 
May  19  to  June  9 
June  9  to  August  15 
Mean  assimilation  per  day 


T3     . 

O  a> 
u  ft 

a* 

CD    o 

o 

u 

o 

& 

« 

79 

15,0 

G,06 

,264 

21 

205,0 

78,86 

1,191 

56 

82,0 

28,67 

,727 

6,38 

24,00 1  ,551 

S-3 


,617 
4,235 
4,764 
2,603 


M.  Boussingault  had  collected  the  necessary  materials 
for  executing  a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  leguminous 
plants  ;  but  the  increase  of  weight  in  dry  vegetable 
matter  was  so  considerable  between  flowering  and  matu- 
rity, that  the  analysis  became  useless  for  estimating  the 
consequence  deduced  from  the  experiment  undertaken 
on  the  culture  of  Wheat,  viz.,  that  after  fecundation 
plants  continue  to  fix  in  their  tissues  elements  derived 
from  the  soil  and  atmosphere. — M.  J.  B. 


66.0 


Difference. 
0632 


Mean  for  each  plant — 

May  19.. Plant  without  flowers..    0198 

June    9.. Plant  in  flower 0830 

Aug.  15.. Plant  in  seed 1471..  0641 

Thus,  from  flowering  to  harvest,  the  increase  of  dry 
matter  was  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  177,  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  this  interval  the  weight  of  the  plant  was  almost 
doubled— a  result  very  different  from  that  arrived  at  by 
M.  de  Dombasle. 

The  analysis  of  these  successive  crops  was  made  by 
taking  as  the  representative  of  each,  proportional  quan- 
tities of  different  organs.  The  details  of  this  analysis 
are  here  omitted,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
the  Table  in  which  M.  Boussingault  has  established 
the  successive  increase  of  organic  matter  in  the  crop 
from  a  hectare  of  land  (2.471  acres).  In  fact  the  crop 
from  the  land  whence  the  plants  for  experiment  had 
been  taken  was  weighed  with  the  greatest  care.  First, 
the  weight  of  the  sheaves  was  ascertained  ;  the  Wheat 
was  threshed  by  a  machine,  and  then,  after  the  grain 
had  been  measured,  the  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  straw  and  chaff  was  estimated.  There  was  per 
hectare,  not  deducting  the  seed — 

Wheat 3717  lbs. 

Straw  and  chaff       5914    ,, 

Roots  (estimated) 661    „ 


Weight  of  whole  crop  per  hectare  ..        ..     10,292  lbs. 

The  relation  of  the  grain  to  the  straw  and  chaff  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  450  plants.  We 
have  a  right,  then,  to  presume  that  the  weight  of  the 
plants  taken  before  harvest,  on  the  19th  of  May  and 
the  9th  of  June,  represents,  within  the  same  limits  of 
error,  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  fields  at  these  two 
periods. 

Applying,  then,  to  the  whole  crop  the  results  of  the 
preliminary  analysis,  we  have  as  the  successive  increase 
of  organic  matter  on  a  hectare  of  land,  the  facts  regis- 
tered in  the  subjoined  Table. 


•  It  is  evident  that  these  instances  are  not  conclusive.  The 
point  is  not  to  prove  that  young  crops  do  exhaust  the  ground, 
hut  to  inquire  whether  they  exhaust  it  as  much  as  when  they  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed. 


Times  of  Gathering. 


>t 


lbs.  av 

1519 

5803 

Increase  from  May  19  to 

June  9 

4284 

August  15  (Harvest)     . . 

10293 

Increase  from  June  9  to 

August  15     . . 

4490 

566,9 
2222. 

1656,0 
3829,1 

1606,2 


88,2 
359,7 

271,5 
699,9 

340,2 


781,1 
3023,7 

2242,6 
5121,8 


27,3 
52,2 

24,9 
92,6 


56,2 
145,1 


88,9 
411,6 


We  see  from  this  Table,  that  if,  before  flowering, 
from  the  19th  of  May  to  the  9th  of  June,  there  were 
assimilated  per  hectare  1656  lbs.  of  carbon,  and  25  lbs. 
of  azote  ;  the  same  principles  fixed  in  the  plants,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers  to  harvest,  were  1606ibs. 
carbon,  and  40  lbs.  azote.  Doubtless,  and  indeed  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  a  priori,  the  development  of 
organic  matter,  at  first  very  rapid,  became  less  so  as 
the  crop  approached  maturity  ;  but  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently active  to  double  nearly  the  weight  of  the  crop 
between  flowering  and  harvest. 

The  analysis  shows  besides  what  was  the  progress  of 
the  assimilation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  corn 
during  the  time  of  cultivation.  Thus,  supposing  vege- 
tation to  have   been    uninterrupted  from  the   1st  of 


Home  Correspondence. 

Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Newcastle. 
— I  have  read  your  Leading  Article  respecting  sepa- 
rate committees  for  the  superintending  the  discussions 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  heartily  wish  the 
subject  was  not  only  well  investigated,  but  clearly  de- 
fined and  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment would  no  doubt  display  itself  at  the  next  Meeting 
(Newcastle).  It  is  by  the  rising  generation  that  we 
must  expect  or  look  for  the  theory  of  agriculture  being 
profitably  applied,  for  I  can  assure  you  from  experi- 
ence that  pelt  us,  expose  us,  dun  us,  &c,  as  the  know- 
ing ones  may  be  desirous  of  doing,  it  has,  and  as  things 
are  it  will  continue  to  be  an  altogether  one  sided  game, 
producing  no  useful  effects  ;  but  then  we  hope  for  im- 
provement :  but  to  my  subject,  suppose  my  two  sons, 
Christopher  and  John,  and  myself,  attend  the  Newcastle 
Meeting  ;  if  your  divisions  were  adopted  instead  of  us 
all  going  lounging  idly  from  object  to  object,  all  toge- 
ther, I  should  say,  "  Now,  Christophei-,we  shall  attend 
the  Newcastle  Meeting  ;  you  must  gather  what  infor- 
mation you  can  from  the  Section  A,  and  as  your  brother 
purposes  selecting  the  Section  B,  I  shall  notice  and 
attain  what  I  can  from  Section  C,  and  I  trust  when  we 
return,  we  shall  each  have  different  information  to  un- 
fold to  one  another,  and  not  go  and  return  as  if  we 
were  but  one  man  having  three  heads,  six  hands,  &c, 
but  every  one  an  intellect  of  his  own,  capable  of  being 
directed  according  to  one's  need."  Now,  can  any  objec- 
tions be  made  to  such  a  division,  for  when  the  benefit 
of  it  is  so  apparent  to  a  single  family,  what  would  be 
the  effect  should  the  different  members  of  all  our  farmers' 
clubs  arrange  themselves  some  time  previously  to  the 
Meeting,  so  that  each  individual  might  gain  informa- 
tion from  a  separate  department,  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  parent  Meeting  we  should  have  the  whole  of  the 
business  transacted  brought  amongst  the  absent  ones 
throughout  the  kingdom.  I  have  written  the  above  in 
haste,  simply  because  I  approve  of  the  object  in  view, 
and  do  assure  you  that  unless  scientific  research  enable 
the  present  agriculturists  to  attain  to  something  to 
enable  them toupholdorstemthe torrent  settinginagainst 
them, the  greatest  portion  of  English  soil  will  speedily  be 

in  the  hands  of  its  proprietors. —  Christopher  Silence. 

[We  have  also  received  the  following  on  the  subject.] 
As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
habit  of  attending  its  country  meetings,  allow  me  to 
express  my  entire  concurrence  with  your  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  arrangements  being  made  to  facilitate 
discussion  on  topics  connected  with  agriculture  at  those 
meetings.  The  sectional  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
British  Association  appear,  as  you  suggest,  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  our  Society.  The  collection 
and  diffusion  of  agricultural  information  would,  I  think, 
be  far  better  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
than  by  the  holding  merely  of  general  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion, where  the  members  attending,  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  subjects  offering  for  consideration,  would 
be  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  abundant 
harvest  of  results  being  produced.  Under  sectional  ar- 
rangements every  person  would  know  where  to  go  in 
quest  of  such  information  as  he  more  particularly 
needed,  and  if  the  proceedings  of  the  sections,  with  any 
valuable  papers  read,  were  published  in  the  "  Journal" 
of  the  Society,  or  through  some  other  channel,  they 
would  then  be  accessible  to  all  the  members.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  would  be  collected  and  distribuled  in  an 
orderly  and  methodical  manner,  and  great  as  have  been 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety on  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  I  believe  they 
would  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed  in  importance,  by 
those  which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed plan. — H.  F.  Fardon. 

The  Great  Agricultural  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  July  next,  promises  to  be  every- 
thing the  friends  of  the  Society  could  desire  in  point  of 
situation  and  attendance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
this  great  gathering  comes  to  pass,  that  some  resolutions 
may  be  proposed  to  give  small  farmers  and  landowners 
a  chance  of  competing  for  prizes.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  a  tenant  renting  land  from  which  he  anticipates  a 
livelihood,  can  compete  with  the  monied  man  in  over 
feeding  animals  at  a  loss.  He  can  neither  spare  his 
time  nor  cash  for  this  purpose,  and  any  attempt  at  such 
extravagance  would  be  most  decidedly  a  serious  error 
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on  his  part.  The  object  of  agricultural  association  was 
and  is  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  In  carrying  out  this  project  an  essen- 
tial principle  has  been  rather  overlooked,',viz.,  economy, 
so  necessary  to  the  small  farmer.  The  fattening  of 
quadrupeds  has  been  encouraged  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent without  much  regard  to  expense.  This  is  very 
laudable,  and  may  be  of  use,  in  proving  which  are  the 
best  crosses  adapted  for  the  market  ;  but  such  experi- 
ments should  not  be  permitted  to  swallow  up  so  many 
prizes,  and  throw  the  working  farmers  out  of  the  field. 
I  would  suggest  to  those  having  an  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation,  and"  having  influence  over  the  members,  the 
policy  of  considering  the  claims  of  the  working  agri- 
culturist. This  may  be  done  by  instituting  a  series  of 
prizes  for  the  best  bred  animals,  ready  for  the  market, 
fed  in  the  most  economical  and  judicious  manner,  which 
ought  to  be  shown  on  paper.  The  benefits  of  experi- 
ments are  great ;  if,  after  having  excited  astonishment 
and  admiration,  they  can  be  made  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow-creatures.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  continued  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  reward, 
exciting  the  envy  of  some,  and  the  disgust  of  others,  I 
cannot  believe  they  are  worthy  of  general  support.  I 
do  not  wish  or  intend  for  a  moment  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  agricultural  societies  which  have  already 
converted  so  much  barren  soil  into  fruitful  fields  ;  but  I 


should  like  to  see  their  energies  guided  in  a  direction 
which  would  confer  such  lasting  and  substantial  com- 
forts on  a  class  of  men  who  cannot  thrust  themselves 
forward  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  rich,  but  who  are 
most  deserving  of  patronage.  I  mean  the  small  farmer, 
whose  circumstances  will  not  justify  him  in  spending 
money  with  the  prospect  of  only  obtaining  a  name  for 
having  pampered  a  pig  till  it  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
to  the  show,  and  we  all  know  that  over-fed  bacon  is 
most  extravagant  food,  most  of  the  fat  wasting  in  dres- 
sing it  for  the  table,  proving  that  it  is  labour  in  vain, 
and  waste  of  provender,  cramming  an  animal  beyond 
a  certain  point  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  I  hope  that 
some  more  able  pen  than  mine  will  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  working  farmer. — Falcon. 

Potato  Disease.— In  my  last  communication  (p.  260) 
I  mentioned  that  some  Potatoes  forced  in  pits  had 
evinced  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  last  summer,  but 
that  those  in  beds  in  the  frame  were  still  vigorous.  I 
regret  to  say  that  about  a  week  ago  these  latter  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  taint  in  some  of  the  stems,  which, 
in  the  course  of  three  days,  became  almost  black. 
Some  of  the  others  are  now  showing  the  usual  unhealthy 
spots  on  the  leaves,  and  I  fear  will  rapidly  give  way. 
The  Potatoes  in  the  pits  and  in  the  bed  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  ;  the  former  being  in  a  frame  of  a  higher 
temperature,  reached  the  point  of  decay  sooner  than 
the  others,  and  the  tubers  show  symptoms  of  disease  in 
both  cases.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  had  them  at  table  about  the  end  of  this  month ;  and  if 
the  epidemic  extends  to  those  grown  in  the  fields,  it  will 
probably  be  the  month  of  July  in  the  southern,  and  the 
month  of  August  in  the  northern  parts  of'the  kingdom, 
before  we  become  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
To  meet  this  dilemma,  I  have  in  some  fields  planted 
Beans  between  the  Potatoes,  and  in  others  I  propose 
planting  Swedish  Turnips,  Cabbages,  and  Mangold 
Wurzel.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  again  to  test  the 
effect  of  cutting  over,  and  drawing  the  stems  away  from 
-the  tubers,  I  have  done  so  with  various  plants  in  the 
frame,  and  the  result  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  field  crop.  I  may  mention  that  my  gar- 
dener planted  out  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  the  open 
border  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  they  were  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  and  quite  black,  by  the  frost  which  we  had 
about  the  20th  ult.  They  are  now  6  inches  high,  and 
apparently  most  vigorous  ;  so  that  the  ordinary  dread 
of  frost,  in  the  event  of  early  planting,  would  appear  to 
be  groundless.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  here 
about  12  years  ago. — J.  S.  Richardson,  Pitfour  Castle, 
Perth,  April  25. 

Potato  Scoop.— Accidentally  taking  up  your  Gazette 
of  the  21st  ult.,  my  eye  was  attracted  to  a  new  Potato 
scoop,  highly  recommended  for  economy.  I  am  no 
agriculturist  myself,  but  happen  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
farming  information,  and  can  assure  you  this  scoop,  to 
my  certain  personal  knowledge,  is  40  years  old.  I  have 
seen  it  used,  and  I  think  only  for  one  year,  and  thrown 
•aside,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  the  sets  cut 
out  by  it  produced  a  weak  and  puny  crop,  which  when 
any  farmer  looks  carefully  into,  he  will  see  the  cause. 
All  stone-fruit  are  richly  bedded  round  with  a  fleshy 
covering,  and  many  other  seeds  in  the  same  way  ;  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  stripping  these  of  their  nourishment. 
Now  why  deprive  the  Potato  of  its  support  ? — the  most 
valuable  root  which  we  have.  In  using  the  scoop,  you 
scoop  out  all  the  eyes,  to  the  depth  it  will  go,  and  leave 
more  of  the  farinaceous  or  mealy  part  of  the  Potato 
than  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  Now  examine  the  skeleton 
Potato,  and  see  how  you  have  mangled  the  fibres,  or 
roots,  shooting  inwards  from  the  eye,  evidently  for  sup- 
port, of  which  the  scooped-out  eye  is  deprived.  Can 
anything  but  a  small  and  puny  crop  be  expected  3 
Again,  you  have  noticed  that  by  planting  whole  Pota- 
toes, you  lose  a  great  quantity,  and  large  tubers  ;  this 
is  the  converse  of  the  above.  I  differ  also  as  to 
planting  them  deep  ;  they  should  not  be  planted  too 
deep  —  you  lose  the  benefit  of  the  soil  ;  but  at  a 
common  depth,  and  earthed  up  as  they  grow,  an  enor- 
mous quantity  can  be  raised  from  one  Potato  in  this 
way.  Now  my  suggestion  is  to  keep  to  the  old  plan, 
which  has  been  found  the  best,  and  so  far  as  I  have 


heard,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  disease.  Let 
careful  hands  cut  out  the  eyes  from  the  Potato,  giving 
every  one  its  fair  proportion  of  the  nourishment  which 
Nature  intended  for  it;  have  your  drills  ready  to 
receive  the  seed— or  I  should  rather  say  follow  the 
plough— bedding  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  well  with 
dung,  fresh  from  the  dunghill  ;  place  the  fresh  cut  sets 
over  the  dung,  with  the  eye  up— although  this  you  will 
not  manage  upon  a  large  field— and  about  10  inches 
apart,  and  let  the  whole  be  immediately  ploughed  down  ; 
if  anything  will  produce  a  crop  this  will.  When  the 
plants  come  fairly  above-ground  they  should  be  care- 
fully hoed,  and  the  earth  loosened  all  round.  When 
8  or  10  inches  high  they  should  be  ploughed  up  by  the 
drill  plough,  one  having  a  mould-board  on  each  side, — 
and  then  have  done  with  them  until  the  lifting.— /4 
Scotchman,  Ventnor. 

Guano— I  observe  by  late  Numbers  that  you  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturist,  re- 
lative to  the  supply  of  guano,  and  have  very  justly  re- 
commended purchasers  to  apply  direct  to  the  importers, 
and  more  particularly  to  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  who 
have  the  Peruvian  contract.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe, 
by  every  chemist  that  the  Peruvian  is  the  most  valuable 
article,  as  a  fertiliser,  of  all  the  kinds  imported  ;  but  it 
is  allowed  by  Professor  Johnson  that  the  principal 
quantity  used  last  year  was  that  from  Ichaboe — no 
doubt,  arising  from  the  difference  of  price  between  that 
and  Peruvian,  varying  between  il.  and  51.  per  ton.  I 
was  the  first  importer  of  Ichaboe  to  this  port,  and  the 
testimonials  I  have  from  numerous  parties  who  have 
used  it  prove  that  they  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  its  application  as  they  are  with  the  Peruvian. 
This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  their  getting  the  article 
free  from  adulteration  direct  from  the  importers.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  I  have  now  land- 
ing the  first  cargo  from  Patagonia,  at  this  port,  per 
brig  Canning,  selected  by  my  brother,  Capt.  Albert 
Hancock.  A  copy  of  the  analysis  of  the  same  I  sub- 
join. The  quality  of  the  guano  I  consider  to  be  equal 
to  any  imported  from  Ichaboe  ;  but  the  quantity  to  be 
procured  from  the  islands  of  this  coast  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  that  procured  from  that  island. 
"  Copy  of  Analysis  of  Cargo  of  Guano  coming  from  tie  Coast  of 
JPatagonia,  nolo  landing  at  Bristol ;  by  Mr.  Berapatk,  Esq.,  "' 
lytical  Chemist : — 
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will  have  to  repay  hini  for  11  uuexpn-ed  yerrsj,  leaving 
a  balance  of  2190/.  ;  in  the  second  case,  1885/.  ;  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  paying  7J  per  cent.,  305/.  Or,  to  take 
an  extreme  case,  if  turned  out  at  the  end  of  one  year,  he 
will  have  paid  195/.,  instead  of  150/. ;  loss  45/.,  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings.  So  that,  if  we  assume  it  to  be 
granted  that  2 1  years'  occupation  will  repay  a  man  for 
erecting  buildings,  a  tenant  ought  always  to  be  willing 
to  pay  71  per  cent,  for  money  expended  for  his  benefit 
by  the  landlord.  On  the  other  hand,  a  landlord  is  as 
much  benefited  by  receiving  150/.  per  annum  for  21 
years,  for  an  outlay  of  2000/.,  as  if  the  tenant  had  laid 
out  that  sum  himself;  looking  at  the  subject  in  this 
light,  is  not  this  too  much  for  a  landlord  to  exact  I  If 
buildings  are  only  valued  at  14  years'  purchase,  is  not 
that  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  are  worth  nothing 
at  the  end  of  25  years  ? — Enquirer. 

Tonm  Seicage  Manure. — The  Leader  in  an  early 
Number  of  your  Agricultural  Gazette,  in  connexion  with 
the  report  of  the  "  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Land  Agents,  Land  Valuers,  and  Surveyors,"  contained 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  29th  Dec,  contains,  I 
think,  important  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Agri- 
culturists at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  admitted  the 
soil  will  produce  more  abundant  crops  of  every  kind  if 
skill,  capital,  and  science,  are  better  applied  ;  and  that 
a  return  adequate  to  our  most  sanguine  expectations, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  surely  crown  the 
persevering  endeavours  of  every  diligent  farmer.  A 
short  time  ago  I  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Pioyal  Agricultural  Society  to  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  public  to  use  the  sewage 
manure  of  London,  considered  equal  to  the  dressing  of 
57,000  acres  of  land  per  annum  ;  and  I  yet  hope  the  sub- 
ject will  be  taken  up  by  that  Society,  for  I  find  that  it  is 
entertained.  Although  I  know  you  have  already  lent 
your  aid,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  again  directing 
attention  to  this  matter,  conceiving  it  to  be  as  important, 
if  not  more,  than  the  subject  of  guano,  as  it  is  not 
unlikely  it  may  supply  its  place,  being  attended  with  a 
double  profit,  namely,  improving  the  health  of  towns  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  land.— J.  C,  Blair  Warren, 
Horkesley  Hall,  Colchester. 

New  Charge  against  Rooks — Sucking  Eggs  and  De- 
stroying Young  Chickens.— having  an  argument  with  a 
friend  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  rooks, 
he  made  the  above  charge  against  them,  which,  being 
disputed,  he  wrote  to  his"  father's  gamekeeper,  whose 
reply  I  copy  :  "  I  have  often  caught  rooks  in  traps 
baited  with  eggs  ;  and  have  frequently  set  traps  for 
crows,  but  have  caught  rooks  instead.  I  have  often 
seen  them  carrying  away  eggs  as  well  as  chickens.  The 
beak  of  a  rook  is  not  so  black  as  that  of  a  crow." — T. 
W.  L. 


Available  manure,  67.13,  containing  nitrogen  5.70  per  cent. 

which  is  equal  to  ammonia  6.92. 
— B.  Hancock,  Custom-house,  Bristol,  April  23. 

Insects  on  Pasture  Land. — I  take  the  freedom  of 
asking  your  advice  in  the  following  statement : — I  have 
about  6  acres  of  Grass  land,  31  laid  down  for  hay  and 
2i  grazed.  One  of  the  fields  grazed  is  covered  with  a 
small  green  fly,  which  has  destroyed  the  Grass  in 
many  places,  and  is  spreading  with  rapidity  into  the 
hay  Grass,  and  no  doubt  doing  the  same  there.  We 
have  taken  the  cows  out  of  the  field,  thinking  the  insect 
would  be  injurious  to  them.  My  inquiries  from  my 
neighbours  do  not  enlighten  me  what  is  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  One  of  them  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  life, 
and  the  other  an  eminent  florist,  and  neither  of  them 
ever  knew  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Should  you  be  able 
to  give  me  advice  in  this  case  (a  very  desperate  one),  it 
will  be  appreciated  as  a  great  favour.  I  have  ordered 
the  ground  to  be  rolled,  but  have  no  faith  in  so  doing 
being  of  any  service.— J.  WMon,  24,  Dalston-place, 
Dalston,  April  17.  [Can  you  get  gas-water  near  you  ? 
Try  sprinkling  400  gallons  per  acre  out  of  a  water- 
cart.  Please  to  send  some  of  the  insects  to  "R."  at 
our  office.] 

Wind    Thrashing    Machine Having    a   thrashing 

machine  (my  only  power  being  horses)  and  having  no 
chance  where  I  am  situated  of  getting  water  power 
(steam  I  don't  like),  I  have  had  some  thoughts  of  trying 
wind.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  or  subscribers 
have  such  things  as  wind-mills  to  thrash  their  crops,  I 
would  take  it  kind  if  they  could  inform  me  the  proba- 
ble expense  of  one  about  five  horses  power,  that  would 
regulate  itself  to  the  wind,  reef  and  unreef  its  sails,  so 
as  to  cause  uniformity  of  speed,  &c.  I  merely  want 
the  probable  price  of  the  wind  apparatus  without  tower, 
upright  shafts,  &c. ;  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
this  information  through  your  valuable  paper. — D.  L. 

Value  of  Farm  Buildings.— I  have  read  with  interest 
"the  Value  of  Farm-buildings"  as  a  discussion  for 
clubs.  I  observe  that  you  think  a  tenant  might  safely 
build  on  a  21  years'  lease  and  remunerate  himself,  or 
that  he  might  pay  his  landlord  71  per  cent,  instead,  if  he 
would  build.  I  believe  no  landlord  would  refuse  to  do 
so  on  these  terms,  the  tenant  keeping  in  repair.  You 
have  added  some  calculations  to  show  which  would  be 
best  for  the  tenant,  but  I  believe  there  are  errors  in 
these  calculations.  If  the  tenant  sinks  2000/.  in  building, 
he  will  at  the  end  of  21  years  leave  behind  him  5560/., 
supposing  that  he  could  have  improved  his_  money 
during  those  21  years  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest; 
if  he  pays  annually  1 50/.  (as  interest  to  the  landlord  at 
U  per  cent.),  he  will  leave  5355/.,  which  is  what  150/. 
annuity,improvedat5/.  percent,  eompoundinterestjwould 
amount  to ;  so  that  the  difference  is  but  small.  But,  if 
he  should  leave  in  10  years,  in  the  first  case  he  will 
leave  behind  3240/.— less  1050/.   (which  his  landlord 


^OCIEtlES. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  29th  of 
April ;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portmax,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Earl  of  Erne,  Hon.  Capt.  Howard, 
M.P.;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.P.;  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  Bart. ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P. ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq. 
M.P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.; 
E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.  M.P. ;  C. 
Hillyard,  Esq.;  John  Kinder,  Esq.;  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene ; 
Colonel  Mac  Douall  ;  Professor  Sewell  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq. ; 
W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.  M.P.  ;  George  Wilbraham, 
Esq.  ;  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  Colonel  Hulse  ;  J.  A. 
Knife,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ;  H. 
Price,  Esq.  ;  Major  Pugh  ;  J.  P.  Severn,  Esq.;  Rev. 
J.  R.  Smythies ;  W.  Stafiurth,  Esq.  ;  S.  T.  Tower, 
Esq. ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected : — 
Tawney,  A.  R.,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire 
Unett,  J.  W.,  Smethwiek,  Birmingham 

Wilson,  Joseph,  Crackenthorpe  Hall,  Appleby,  Westmoreland 
Horlock,  Frederick,  Guestling  Lodge,  Hastings,  Sussex 
Granville,  Earl,  Aldenham,  Bridgenorth,  Salop 
Thomas,  John,  jim.,  Ynissiwnd,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 
Dixon,  DLxon,  Dnthank  Hall,  Haltwhistle,  Northumberland 
Grace,  Edward  Nathaniel,  Byker  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Mellor,  James,  Hunter-street,  Liverpool 
Walters,  Robert,  Charlotte-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Mercer,  James,  11. D.,  50,  Northumberland-street,  Edinburgh 
Ingham,  Robert,  Weston,  South  Shields,  Durham 
Charleton,  Charles  Forster,  Alndike,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Nutt,  John  W.,  York 

Rowlandson,  Thomas,  59,  St.  Ann's-street,  Liverpool 
Aichison,  William,  Hazelridge,  Belford,  Northumberland 
Whittle,  Edward,  Toller-Fratrum,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Finlay,  James,  Summer  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Arrowsmith,  W.  L.,  Island  of  Malta 

Besely,  Rev.  Dr.,  Vicarage  House,  Longbenton,  N  ewc.-on-Tyne 
Roods,  William,  Littlington,  Lewes,  Sussex 
Smith,  William,  Longbenton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Smith,  Henrv.  Maid's-Moreton  Lodge,  Buckingham 
Selby,  Leopold,  Pelton  Cottage,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham 
Bate"s,  Edward,  Snipe  House,  Alnwick,  Northumberland     _ 
Kirk   Richard,  Gale  Bank,  Layboirn,  Wensleydale,  Yorkshire 
Harding,  Richard,  Warren  Farm,  Finmer,  Buckingham 
Newry.^Viscount,  63,  Eaton-place,  Pimlico 
Frost  Saml.  Merryne,  jun.,  Bullocksteads,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Crawford,  William,  Newton-Purcell,  Bicester,  Oxon 
Palmer,  John,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham 
Sowerby,  Thomas,  Saltwell-vale,  Gateshead,  Durham 
Donkini  Armorer,  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Malcolm,  Colonel  George,  Warfleld,  Bracknell,  Berks 
Tucker,  Henry,  Coleraine  House,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex 
Ward,  William  Squire,  Wellow  Han,  Ollerton,  Natts 
Riddell,  Sir  Walter  Buchanan,  Bart.,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Lawes,  John  Bennett,  Rothamsted  Park,  Harpenden,  Herts 

The  names  of  20  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Railway  Liberality.— The  Secretary  laid  before 
•the  Council  letters  received  from  Mr.  Saunders,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Great-Western  Railway  Company,  and  Cap- 
tain Mark  Huish,  General-Manager  of  the  Grand-Junc- 
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-tion  Railway,  conveying  in  the  most  handsome  and 
Jjberal  terms  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  Chairman  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  their  respective  companies,  to 
•promote  the  disinterested  and  national  objects  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  by  granting  a 
free  transit  along  their  lines  of  railway  to  the  stock  and 
implements  entered  for  exhibition  at  its  Country  Meet- 
ings. The  President  and  Council  having  expressed  the 
gratification  they  felt  on  being  made  acquainted  -with 
these  instances  of  public  liberality  in  favour  of  the 
Society  and  its  objects,  a  vote  of  their  best  thanks  to 
the^Chairman  and  Directors  of  each  of  those  Compa- 
nies was  moved  respectively  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  and  carried  unanimously,  for 
-the  favour  of  their  communications,  and  the  high  sense 
the  President  and  Council  entertain  of  their  most 
liberal  concessions. 

Newcastle  Meeting.— Mr.  Manning,  Contractor  of 
Works  to  the  Society,  reported  the  satisfactory  progress 
•of  the  various  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Country 
Meeting,  to  be  held  the  middle  of  July  next,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
Pavilion,  the  enclosure  of  the  show-yard,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  1600  iron  hurdles  for  the  construction  of  pens 
•for  the  stock. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Council  that  numerous 
applications  had  been  already  made  by  intended  exhi- 
bitors at  Newcastle,  for  leave  to  enter  implements  and 
■tstock  for  the  forthcoming  show. 

Mr.  Glover,  Secretary  to  the  Local  Committee  at 
Newcastle,  announced  the  intention  of  its  members  to 
■offer  special  prizes  for  poultry  on  the  occasion. 

Adulteration  op  Manures. — Mr.  Tower  and  Mr 
Davenport  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
•to  the  great  extent  to  which  artificial  manures  in  this 
•country  are  adulterated,  and  consequently  the  serious 
loss  and  disappointment  experienced  by  the  practical 
farmer  in  adopting  recommendations  connected  with 
their  trial,— Sir  John  Ogilvy  remarked  that  in  Scot- 
land the  establishment  df  the  Chemical  Association,  of 
-which  he  was  a  member,  had  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  these  dishonest 
practices,  from  the  dread  of  exposure  it  impressed  upon 
•the  guilty  parties.— Mr.  Kinder  then  gave  notice  that 
at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  he  should  move  the  apl 
pointment  of  an  "  Inspector  of  Manures  "  to  the  Society 
and  as  his  intelligent  neighbour,  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Ro- 
thamsted,  who  had  that  day  been  elected  a  member  of 
•the  Society,  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  chemical  in- 
vestigation of  manures,  and  of  their  practical  effects 
under  given  circumstances  on  his  own  experimental 
farm,  and  had  expressed  te  him  his  willingness  to  under- 
take, on  his  election  into  the  Society,  such  honorary 
onice,  and  examine  in  that  capacity,  free  of  all  charge 
to  the  members  who  might  apply  to  him,  all  samples  of 
suspected  manures  from  time  to  time  submitted  for  his 
inspection,  reporting  to  them  in  due  course  the  results 
of  his  investigation  in  each  particular  case  ;  beiny 
amply  rewarded  for  such  services  by  the  honour  of  the 
appointment,  and  the  opportunities  it  would  give  him  of 
being  useful. 

Flax  Cultivation — Mr.  Warnes  having  attended 
the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Council 
a  copy  of  his  work,  recently  published,  on  the  "  Culti- 
vation of  Flax,"  and  received  their  best  thanks  for  such 
mark  of  attention,  communications  on  the  same  subject 
were  read  from  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Beale  Browne 
when  an  interesting  discussion  ensued  on  the  informa- 
tion detailed  by  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and 
Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  practical  results 
in  the  trial  of  Flax,  obtained  under  different  circum- 
stances of  its  cultivation  and  management  ;  and  the 
Council  accepted  the  offer  of  Lord  Erne  to  furnish  the 
Society  with  a  statement  of  the  various  plans  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland 
and  the  success  or  failure  which  had  in  particular  cases' 
attended  their  trials  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  whole 
of  these  papers  should  be  referred  to  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  their  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  offering  a  handsome  prize  for  the  best  Essay 
•on  the  subject.  ' 

German  A  griculture.— Dr.  Zeller,  Privy  Councillor 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Perpetual 
secretary  to  the  three  Agricultural  Societies  of  that 
Uuchy  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  valuable  collection 
of  works,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  on  the  followh^ 
subjects  : —  ° 

1.  On  Agricultural  Book-keeping.— 2.  On  the  Public 
1-aws  tor  the  Improvement  of  Meadows  in  the  Grand- 
JJuehy  of  Hesse.— 3.  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Duchy  from  1842  to 
184o.— 4.  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great 
General  Meeting,  held  at  Mayence  in  1S40,  of  the  Vine 
and  Fruit-tree  Growers  in  Germany.— 5.  On  the  most 
Useiul  Agricultural  Implements  of  the  South  of  Ger- 
many.—6.  Fifteen  Sheets  of  Designs  for  Agricultural 
Buildings.— 7.  On  the  Science  of  Agricultural  Prooor- 
tions  (Elementary  Data  and  Statistical  Facts  alphabeti- 
cally arranged)  :  Part  I.  Cultivation  of  Plants. 

ihe  Council  ordered  these  Works  to  be  severally 
bound  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Society,  a  copy 
<>t  the  Journal  being  sent  to  Dr.  Zeller.  along  'with  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council,  in   acknowledgment  of  the 

?or7he  Societ     S°  ^^  Ukm  ^  tr°Uble  t0  transmit 

MISCELLANEOUS    COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Letter  from  Mr.   Bray,  Town-Clerk  of  Birmin- 

nn    thn     -,il. ,  ,-./.i    ~f  ii.         •  >    ~  © 
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placing  his  Essay  on  the  Breaking  up  of  Grass-Lands, 
"commended"  by  the  Judges,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Journal  Committee. 

3.  Letter  from  Mr.  Hincks,  suggesting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Names  and  Pedigrees  of  Cattle  exhibited  at 
the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Show. 

4.  An  account,  from  Dr.  Vacy,  of  the  Details  of  Mr. 
Gurney's  Experiments  on  the  subject  of"  Gurneyism." 

5.  Paper  from  Mr.  Townley  on  raising  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  from  Seed. 

6.  Welch  Potato-eye  Scoop,  from  the  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

7.  Specimen  of  a  Weed  from  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
overrunning  his  Wheat  plant,  and  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  eradicate  from  his  land. 

8.  Statements  and  Plans,  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of  De- 
vizes, of  Cottages,  &c. 

9.  Proceedings,  from  Mr.  Pearsall,  of  the  Hull  Phi- 
losophical Society. 

10.  Model  of  a  one-horse  Cart,  from  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Bersted  Lodge,  Sussex. 

11.  Specimens  of  Hollow  Iron,  from  Mi-.  Stratton,  of 
Bristol. 

The  Council  then  ordered  their  best  thanks  for  these 
several  communications,  and  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
next,  the  6th  of  May.  J 


[May  2, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this  Society, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  the  Secretary  having  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  laid 
the  following  abstract  of  accounts  before  the  meeting  :— 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  Tear  1845. 

_  Receipts. 

balance  at  foot  of  subscription  lund 
for  1844  . .  . .  mt  £  lgg    g    - 

Amount  of  annual  subscriptions  re- 
ceived in  1845     . .  . .  mt  £1204     3    q 

Interest  on  donations  in  the  3£  per 
cent,  stoct.for  1845  ..  . .      165    0    6-1429    3    6 

Keceived  from  local  committee,  Bal- 
linasloe, towards  payment  of  pre- 
miums at  cattle  show     . .  . .  ^qq    q    q 

Ditto  on  account  of  entrance  fees, 
sale  of  catalogues  and  reports, 
prize  essays,  lectures,  &c.  .  1  71    9    9 

Premium  returned  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  awarded 
to  him  at  the  Dublin  cattle  show  10    0    0 


Balance  to  the  debit  of  the  Society 


Donations. 
Amount  of  donations  to  credit  of  So- 
ciety, 1st  of  January,  1S45 
Donations  received  for  1815 


Expenditure'. 
Amount  of  premiums    awarded  at 

cattle  show,  Ballinasloe,  1S45       . .  £  631  10 
Amount    of   premiums   awarded   to 

local  farming  societies,  1845 
Arrear  of  premiums  at  Dublin  cattle 

show 
Premiums  for   thorough    draining, 

farina-machines,  &c.     .. 


£2198  19  10 
7  12     3 

£2206  12     1 


5067  10    0 
55     5    0 


614     7    4 
10    0    0 


Total  paid  in  premiums  for  1S45     . . 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of 
judges  to  cattle  show,  Ballinasloe       123  12    0 

Ditto  of  judges  for  inspecting  tho- 
rough draining  for  gold  medals  . .         35  12    2 

Paid  towards  lectures  at  Ballinasloe         20    0    0 

Sundry  and  incidental  expenses,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  secretary  and 
assistants  at  ditto  . .  . .         47    4    c 

Printing  and  publishing  annual  re- 
port and  "  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety "  for  1845,  including  plates  for 
cottages,  thorough  draining,  &c.  125    1     6 

Printing  and  stationery,  generally, 
for  1815,  including  premium  sheets, 
catalogues,  <fcc.  . .  . .        73  19    s 

Advertisements      . .  . .  . .        82    7    3 

Postage  and  carriage  of  parcels      ..        3S    8    4 

Incidentals,  including  gratuities, 
binding  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  34  12    6 

Rent  of  Society's  rooms  (one  vear) 
Office  expenses,   including  salary  of 
assistant,  coals,  candles,  servts".  <tc. 
Secretary's  salary 


1-337    0     3 


159    4 


67    4    6 


expenses,  and  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  society. 
It  appears  also  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  funds 
have  been  applied  in  three  portions— namely,  in  pre- 
miums for  the  annual  cattle  show,  open  for  general 
competition;  premiums  for  husbandry  in  the  local  socie- 
ties, limited  to  working  farmers  holding  under  25  Irish 
acres ;  and  thirdly  towards  defraying  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  society  ;  and  it  appears  that  though  the 
income  derived  from  annual  subscriptions  each  year 
does  not  exceed  1270?.,  yet  during  the  above  period  the 
society  had  been  enabled  to  distribute  an  average  sum 
of  about  1400/.  in  premiums  for  the  above  objects, 
through  the  machinery  at  present  at  its  command.  In 
comparing  the  present  list  of  annual  members,  amount- 
ing m  the  last  year  only  to  734,  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  actual  supporters  of  the  society  and  the 
numbers  throughout  Ireland  who  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested m  its  welfare  and  success  is  manifest,  and  the 
council  have  again  to  express  their  regret  that  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  extensive  estates  in 
this  country  are  not  members  of  this  society  or  con- 
tributors to  its  funds.  Acting  therefore  upon  these 
statements  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  society  has 
proved  itself  every  way  entitled  to  the  increased  confi- 
dence of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  the  council  have  determined  on  making  an 
appeal  to  those  who  have  hitherto  contributed  to  its 
funds,  to  aid  them  in  their  future  operations  through  the 
personal  application  of  the  several  members  of  the 
society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  appeal  will  be  re- 
sponded to  as  it  deserves. 

"  Local  Farming  Societies. — The  most  gratifying 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  has  evidently 
been  the  great  increase  in  the  number  o'f  local  farming 
societies  in  connection  with  the  central  one.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  society  the  number  of  these  use- 
ful bodies  did  not  exceed  22, 'and  there  are  now  no  less 
than  120  regularly  organised,  and  in  operation  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country  ;  of  these  upwards  of  80 
have  qualified  for,  and  received  the  Central  Society's 
premiums  during  the  past  two  years.  The  council  re- 
grets that  from  the  reasons  above  stated  they  are  not 
enabled  to  give  more  than  six  pounds  in  money,  exclu- 
sive of  medals  to  each  of  these  useful  and  valuable  in- 
stitutions during  the  present  year  ;  but  they  feel  a  con- 
fident hope  when  the  objects  and  proceedings  of  the 
society  are  better  known  and  appreciated  ;  and  conse- 
quently its  funds  increased,  that  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  their  operations  more  generally,  and  to 
give  increased  aid  and  encouragement  to  them. 

"  The  Annual  Cattle  Show. — The  selection  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  for  the  annual  cattle  show  of  the 
society  for  1846  promises  to  be  fortunate.  A  guarantee 
having  been  given  for  the  sum  of  500/.,  and  signed  by 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  was  presented  at  Bal- 
linasloe towards  the  expenses  of  premiums  for  the  cattle 
show  and  accepted.  A  'subscription  list  has  been  opened 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  show,  which  has 
already  been  liberally  contributed  to,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  district 
appear  upon  the  list.  The  show  is  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  12th  of  August  next,  and  the  two  following  days, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  facility  will  be  afforded 
to  the  transport  of  stock  and  implements  to  the  meet- 
ing as  on  former  occasions." 
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Total  expenditure  for  1S45 

E>onaiions. 
Amount  of  donations  funded  in  3£ 

per  cents  512117  10 

Balance  to  credit  of  donation  fund  0  17    2 


£2236  12    1 


Examined,  and  found  correct, 

Feancis  Donagh,!   »     ,-^ 
J.  B.  BANKHEAn,    1  Auditors. 


£5122  15  0 


,  —    ~"V>   J-utm-vjieiK    VL    -Dirmiri£- 

ham,  on  the  subject  of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of 
ociety  for  1847.  ° 


ihe  Society  __. 

2.  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton, 


April  16,  1846. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for 
1845,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  :— 
"  It  appears  on  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  society 
for  1845,  that  the  annual  subscribers  for  that  year 
amounted  to  734,  from  whom  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  1261/.  3*.  were  received,  adding  to  this  a  sum 
of  500/.  contributed  by  the  local  committee  at  Ballin- 
asloe, towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  premiums  at 
the  cattle  show;  165/.  0s.  Oil.,  interest  on  the  funded 
stock  ;  a  sum  of  81/.  9s.  9</.,  arising  from  contingencies, 
viz.,  sale  of  reports,  catalogues,  lectures,  and  contribu- 
tions towards  prize  essays,  and  balance  of  18/.  6s.  U. 
from  the  preceding  year— they  make  together  a  fund  for 
the  last  year  2198/.  19s.  10<Z.  for  defraying  the  entire 


Fanners'  Clubs. 

Watford,  March  7  :    Tenant  Mights.— Mr.   Clct. 
terecck   spoke   as   follows  :  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
establishment  of  Farmers'  Clnbs  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  not  only  called  forth  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  local  and  general  information,  but  has  enabled  the 
individual  members  to  impart  to  their  brother  agricul- 
turists the  result  of  that  experience  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  improvement ;  they  have  effected,  perhaps,  even 
more  positive  good  by  offering  to  landlord  and  tenaLt 
that  neutral  ground  so  long  wanted,  on  which  both  par- 
ties have  a  fair  opportunity,  in  the  spirit  of  amicable 
discussion,  of  drawing  attention  to  points  of  practice 
which  they  may  have  found  either  to  be  prejudicial  to, 
or  likely  to_  advance  their  mutual  interests.     All  will 
admit  that  in  these  times  the  farmer  can  hope  to  obtain 
a  living  from  his  occupation  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  he  has  invested,  and  to  the  eneigy 
and  intelligence  he  employs  in  carrying  out  such  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  and   rotation   of  crops  as   are  best 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  he  cultivate.-. 
Both  individual  and  general  welfare  equally  demand 
that  when  the  period  or  the  mode  of  occupation  can  be 
shown  to  deter  the  tenant  from  adopting  an  improved 
mode  of  husbandry,  such  relaxations  or  changes  should, 
without  delay,  be  made,  as  might  promote  the  mutual 
advantages  of  landlord  and  tenant.     On  referring  to  the 
discussions  of  the  numerous  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
importance  so  very  generally  attached  to  the  subject  of 
"  tenant  rights."     They  say  a  "  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kiud  ;"  and,  being  myself  in  the  occupation 
of  some  land  from  year  to  year,'  I  have  felt,  and  do  feel 
every  day,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  investment  of  capital  and 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  landlord,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  those 
relations  which  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vantage both  of  landlord  and  tenant.     After  some  con- 
sideration it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  would  not 
ouly  be  impracticable  to  frame  a  legislative  enactment 
which  would  meet  the  difiiculties  of  the  question,  but 
that,  by  the  agitation  of  that  point,  not  only  much  valu- 
able time  would  be  lost,  but  that,  during  the  discussion, 
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feelings  and  expressions  might  possibly  find  vent  which 
might  in  reality  postpone  a  final  settlement  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  In  every  instance  where  a  tenant  is 
prepared  with  sufficient  capital  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnston,  "  there  can  be  nothing  like  a 
good,  a  long,  a  liberal  lease  ;"  indeed,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  man 
would  be  rash  enough  to  invest  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  a  farm  without  a  lease,  but  even  then  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  covenants  are  drawn  by  a 
person  of  practical  experience  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
landlord  who  grants  a  term  of  21  years,  and  thus  parts 
with  all  control  over  his  property  for  so  long  a  period, 
must,  necessarily,  in  self  defence,  make  for  his  own 
safety,  such  arrangements  as  may  guarantee  him  not 
only  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  but  such  as  will 
provide  for  its  being  handed  over  to  him  at  the  end  of 
the  term  in  as  good  a  condition  at  least  as  it  was  at  the 
commencement.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  many 
instances  in  which  existing  tenants  would  hardly  be  able 
to  give  this  guarantee  ;  the  difficulty  of  the  question 
lies  in  this  point  only  :  How  those  tenants  who  hold 
from  year  to  year,  can  receive  a  guarantee  for  that  out- 
lay of  capital,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  quitting,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  unexhausted  in  the  land  which  would 
fairly  entitle  them  to  compensation.  If  practical 
farmers  will  attentively  consider  this  question,  and 
bring  forward  each  his  own  views,  there  is  but  little 
doubt,  looking  at  the  anxiety  on  the  subject  so  generally 
expressed,  that  any  judicious  landlord  will  avail  him- 
self readily  of  such  information,  and  feel  himself  bound 
by  interest,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice,  to  forward,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  the  settlement  of  this  question  of 
"  tenant  rights."  It  would  be  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  uncertainty  of  that  ill-defined  term,  "  cus- 
tom of  the  country,"  which  leads  too  often  to  litigation ; 
causes,  in  many  instances,  feelings  of  irritation  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  when  investigated  generally  fails  on  the 
one  hand  to  protect  the  landlord  from  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  his  farm  at  the  end  of  a  term,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  more  difficult  for  him  to  procure  a  good 
tenant  to  enter  on  a  bad  holding  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
where  a  tenant  has  really  expended  money  which  gives 
him  a  fair  claim  for  compensation,  it  is  equally  incom- 
petent to  enforce  the  payment,  by  the  landlord,  of  what, 
under  a  better  understood  system  of  "  tenant  right," 
would  be  enforced  as  matter  of  simple  justice. — Lord 
Essex  thanked  Mr.  Clutterbuck  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  this  subject  before  the  Club.  He 
was  ready  and  willing  to  give  his  word  and  his  bond  to 
remunerate  his  tenants  for  all  permanent  and  unex- 
hausted improvements,  or  to  afford  any  other  security 
to  his  tenants  to  induce  them  to  farm  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner. His  lordship  also  stated  that  the  late  Lord  Leices- 
ter would  only  let  farms  at  the  rate  of  1  acre  to  every 
10/.  of  capital  ;  and  his  lordship  thought  that  one  draw- 
back on  the  laud  in  some  localities,  was  the  fact  that 
farmers  held  too  much  for  their  capital. — Mr.  Currie' 
considered  the  question  of  "  tenant  rights"  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  he  thought  too  much  consideration 
could  not  be  given  to  it.  If  leases  were  offered  they 
would,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  be  declined. 
He  thought  surveyors  should,  amongst  themselves, 
frame  rules  for  their  guidance  on  such  matters.  He 
recorded  a  case  where  a  farm  was,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  tenant,  reduced  to  half  its  original  size. — Mr. 
Hibbert  felt  sure  that  no  legislative  enactment  could 
simplify  the  question  under  consideration  ;  if  s,ny  land- 
lord were  disposed  to  use  harsh  measures  he  would  ad- 
vise him  to  look  to  Ireland,  and  see  what  such  means 

had  there  effected Mr.  Fellowes  felt  sure  that  tenure 

should  be  by  lease,  or  by  such  agreement  as  would 
secure  to  the  tenants  a  remuneration  for  their  outlay. 
He  considered  what  was  called  the  "  customs  of  the 
country"  as  worse  than  useless,  and  that  they  should 
be  all  done  away  with,  as  two  surveyors  generally  dis- 
agreed upon  an  isolated  point. — The  Secretary  (Mr. 
Humbert)  stated  that  his  experience  as  a  surveyor  had 
convinced  him  that  the  ambiguous  thing  called  "  cus- 
tom" was  fertile  in  producing  misunderstanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  no  men  would  rejoice  more  than 
surveyors  to  see  these  customs  totally  abolished,  and 
uniform  and  rational  rules  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. He  fully  concurred  in  what  Mr.  Currie  and  Mr. 
Fellowes  had  stated. — Mr.  Clutterbcjck  then  proposed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  : — That  the  question  of  "  tenant  rights"  is  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  as  equally  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  agriculture. — Chas.  T.  Humbert, 
Secretary. 

Swansea,  April  11  :  Annual  Report. — We  regret  we 
have  not  room  for  the  whole  of  the  statement  which  has 
been  issued  by  this  Society  :  it  exhibits  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Swansea  Farmers'  Club 
has  been  very  considerably  efficient  both  in  removing 
ignorance  of  the  nature  or  theory  of  farming  as  an  art, 
and  also  in  improving  its  practice. — "  One  very  grand 
improvement  is  already  making  rapid  strides,  viz.,  the 
culture  of  Turnips.  Universal  suffrage  is  in  favour  of 
the  Turnip  system  of  husbandry  ;  and  your  committee, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  true  mode  of 
improving  the  soil  (speaking,  of  course,  in  reference  to 
the  tenant  farmer,  and  leaving  draining  and  other  per- 
manent improvements  to  the  care  of  the  landlord), 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  liberal  application  of 
prizes  to  small  farmers,  in  order  to  give  encouragement 
to  that  class  of  cultivators.  Here,  then,  we  see  igno- 
rance fading  away,  and  with  it  incredulity  and  preju- 
dice.   Have  we  not,  therefore,  reasonable  grounds  for 


hope  that  an  increased  and  increasing  produce,  the 
result  of  improved  system,  will  ere  long  tend  to  remove 
that  other  obstacle,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made — 
the  deficiency  of  capital.  Undoubtedly  a  larger  demand 
is  made  on  the  pocket,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the 
Turnip  system  (but  in  the  first  instance  only),  than 
under  that  where  the  starved  and  wearied  soil  is  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Couch-grass,  Colt's-foot,  and  other 
predators  upon  it)  vitals,  until  some  weak  symptom  of 
returning  animation  becomes  the  signal  for  a  renewed 
attack.  Here  allusion  may  be  made  to  a  fatally-in- 
jurious mistake — too  frequently  made — of  entering  on 
a  farm  with  means  inadequate  to  the  demand — that  is 
to  say — taking  too  large  an  extent  of  acreage.  This 
arises  from  a  most  erroneous  idea,  that  the  more  land 
the  greater  the  profit.  The  profit  arises  not  from  the 
land,  but  from  the  perfection  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
— and  this  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood.  In  fact, 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  increase  of 
production  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  labour 
and  manure  bestowed,  and  that  it  is  only  in  countries 
where  land  is  cheap  and  labour  dear  that  the  extensive 
system  can  be  profitable — whereas  in  this  country,  rent, 
rates,  tithes,  and  taxes  are  high  ;  hence,  therefore,  we 
must  endeavour  to  raise  from  a  less  extent  of  land  the 
same  amount  of  produce — and  this  is  always  possible  by 
a  concentrated  application  of  the  means  which  modern 
science  and  improved  practice  have  suggested. 

Harleston  :  The  Cost  and  Value  of  Protection  to 
the  Farmer  ;  the  Statistics  of  the  question  rather  than 
the  Principle. — April  8. — Resolution  :  Previous  to  the 
discussion  it  was .  decided  at  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  members  present,  that  the  terms  of  the  question 
should  be  altered.  It  was  considered  that  any  argu- 
ment founded  on  a  comparison  of  protected  with  free- 
trade  prices  of  corn,  would  probably  be  deceptive,  be- 
cause it  is  not  accurately  known  what  portion  of  the 
former  have  been  owing  to  the  law,  or  what  share  of 
any  depreciation  in  the  latter  may  be  due  to  its  repeal. 
The  principles  of  free  trade  in  general,  and  of  free 
trade  in  corn  in  particular,  with  the  past  effects  of 
protection  on  agriculture,  and  particularly  on  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  the  probable  future  effects  of  free  trade  on 
these  interests,  were  therefore  discussed,  instead  of  the 
cost  and  value  of  protection  statistically  considered. 
After  an  interesting  and  protracted  debate,  it  was  una- 
nimously decided  that  a  free  trade  in  corn  will  benefit 
the  nation,  without  injuring  the  agricultural  interest, 
provided  those  requests  of  the  farmers,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Malt-tax — for  an  improved  tenure,  embracing 
more  liberal  covenants — and  the  other  just  claims  on 
the  legislature  and  the  landowners  which  this  Club  has 
always  advocated,  be  at  the  same  time  conceded.  The 
Club  desires  also  to  express  its  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed Government  measure  errs,  in  not  making  free 
trade  total  and  immediate  ;  believing  that  the  delay  of 
three  years  will  act  injuriously  in  deferring  the  settle- 
ment of  these  necessary  arrangements. 

St.  Germans  :  Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  Agri- 
culture.— On  the  17th  ult.  a  very  able  lecture  was  de- 
livered to  the  members  of  this  Club  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Burnard,  of  South  Down. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  a 
large  audience,  composed  of  all  the  principal  agricul- 
turists of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  all  were  highly 
pleased,  more  particularly  with  the  clear  and  intelligible 
way  in  which  subjects  of  an  abstruse  character  were 
brought  forward,  and  illustrated.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  lecture,  a  very  animated  discussion  arose,  in  which 
several  gentlemen  took  part.  The  announcement  of 
the  intention  of  the  lecturer  to  publish  the  paper  was 
received  with  very  great  gratification  by  all  present. 
We  forbear,  therefore,  from  giving  any  extracts  from 
the  paper,  and  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  state- 
ment of  its  leading  divisions  : — 1.  The  soil,  its  origin, 
composition,  &c.  2.  The  atmosphere,  physical  pro- 
perties, chemical  constitution,  properties  of  its  consti- 
tuents. 3.  Plants,  physiological  functions,  elementary 
composition,  food  of  plants,  sources  of  their  food,  che- 
mical properties  of  their  food,  assimilation  of  their  food. 
4.  Of  manures,  art  of  culture,  properties  of  manures, 
mode  of  action. 


wishing  well  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  It 
is  extending  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  which,  more  than 
any  other  that  can  be  named,  yields  profit  to  the  intelli- 
gent cultivator  and  employment  for  the  labourer. 


New  Sporting  Magazine.     April,  1846.     J.  Rogerson, 
24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
A  brilliant  Number  of  this  well-conducted  periodical. 
Well  illustrated  and  full  both  of  amusement  and  in- 
formation on  sporting  topics. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Report  and  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the 
Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland  ;  with  an  Appendix,  %c. 
F.  D.  Finlay,  Belfast. 
We  learn  from  this  report  that  the  Flax  crop  of  1845 
was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  28,000 
tons,  but  that  the  value  of  it,  considering  the  increased 
price  of  the  article  and  the  quantity  of  seed  saved,  was 
much  about  the  same.  The  principal  cause  of  the  less 
extent  of  this  crop  that  was  sown  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  was  the  high  price  which  good  seed  then  bore,  and 
the  unfortunately  well-grounded  fear  of  inferior  and 
old  crushing  seeds  being  passed  off  as  newly  imported 
from  Riga.  The  Report  informs  us  gthat  the  efforts  of 
the  Belfast  Society  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
and  to  improve  the  management  of  it,  are  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding, and  that  they  are  attended  with  undoubted 
benefit,  saving,  and  profit,  to  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  it  offers. 

This  is  a  society  deserving  the  patronage  of  everyone 


Miscellaneous. 

Flax  Sowing. — The  seed  best  adapted  for  the  gene- 
rality of  soils  is  Riga,  although  Dutch  has  been  used, 
in  many  districts  of  country,  for  a  series  of  years, 
with  perfect  success.  American  seed  does  not  gene- 
rally suit  well,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  coarse,  branchy 
stem.  If  used,  it  should  only  be  on  deep,  loamy  soils. 
In  buying  seed,  select  plump,  shining,  heavy  seed,  of 
the  best  brands,  from  a  respectable  merchant.  Sift  it 
clear  of  all  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  after  trouble,  when  the  crop  is  growing.  This 
may  be  done  by  fanners,  and  through  a  wire  sieve,  12 
bars  to  the  inch.  Home-saved  seed  has  produced  such 
excellent  crops,  of  late,  that  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  every  farmer  should  only  sow,  each  year,  as  much 
foreign  seed  as  would  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
seed  for  his  Flax  crop  of  the  following  season.*  The 
thinner  portion  of  the  field  would  be  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  as,  when  Flax  grows  thin,  it  produces  much 
seed.  This  plan,  besides  the  saving  effected  in  the 
price  of  foreign  sowing  seed,  would  effectually  secure 
the  farmer  from  any  danger  of  loss  from  fraudulently 
made  up  seed.  The  seed  saved  from  this  home-saved 
seed,  in  the  following  year,  should  only  be  used  for 
feeding,  or  sold  for  the  oil-mills.  The  proportion  of 
seed  may  be  stated  at  three-and-a-half  imperial  bushels, 
to  the  Irish  or  plantation  acre  ;  three  to  the  Scotch  or 
Cunningham  ;  and  two-and-a-half  to  the  English  or 
statute  acre.  It  is  better  to  sow  too  thick  than  too 
thin  ;  as,  with  thick  sowing,  the  stem  grows  tall  and 
straight,  with  only  one  or  two  seed  capsules  at  the  top, 
and  the  fibre  is  found  greatly  superior  in  fineness  and 
length,  to  that  produced  from  thin-sown  Flax,  which 
grow6  coarse,  and  branches  out,  producing  much  seed, 
but  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fibre.  The  ground  being 
pulverised  and  well  cleaned,  roll  and  sow.  After  sow- 
ing, cover  it  with  a  seed  harrow,  going  twice  over  it — 
once  up  and  down,  and  once  across  or  anglewise  ;  as 
this  makes  it  more  equally  spread,  and  avoids  the  small 
drills  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow.  Finish  with 
the  roller,  which  will  leave  the  seed  covered  about  an 
inch,  the  proper  depth.  The  ridges  should  be  very 
little  raised  in  the  centre,  when  the  ground  is  ready 
for  the  seed,  otherwise  the  crop  will  not  ripen  evenly  ; 
and,'  when  land  is  properly  drained,  there  should  be 
no  ridges.  The  sowing  of  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  along 
with  the  Flax  is  not  advised,  when  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently avoided,  as  these  plants  always  injure  the  root 
ends  of  the  Flax.  But  Carrots  may  be  sown  in  suitable- 
soils,  in  drills,  so  that  the  person  pulling  the  Flax  may 
step  over  the  rows,  which  may  be  afterwards  hoed  and 
cleaned,  and  should  have  some  liquid  manure.  A  stolen 
crop  of  Rape  or  Winter  Vetches  may  be  taken  after 
the  Flax.  Rolling  the  ground  after  sowing  is  very  ad- 
visable, care  being  taken  not  to  roll,  when  the  ground 
is  so  wet  that  the  earth  adheres  to  the  roller. — Blh  Re- 
port, Flax  Society. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

APRIL. 
The  present  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  Potatoes.  The 
ground  should  be  manured  broadcast  with  well-rotted  dung,, 
ploughed  in,  and  the  drills  may  then  be  opened  up  by  the 
plough  at  intervals  of  50  inches.  "Women  or  boys  should  then. 
set  the  Potatoes  at  about  12  inches  apart.  Whole  sets  should 
be  used,  and  these  should  be  taken  from  land  where  the  crop 
has  been  suffered  to  ripen,  and  where  it  has  not  been  forced  by 
extraordinary  manurings.  This  appears  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  present  circumstances,  as  the  prevalent  theo$r 
of  the  late  disease  appears  now  to  be,  that  it  was  a  species  of* 
vegetable  epidemic  ;  the  future  attacks  of  which  those  plants 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  resist,  which  have  grown  from  setf?' 
whose  constitution,  so  to  speak,  has  been  unimpaired  by  the  im- 
moderate application  of  artificial  stimulants.  The  drills  being 
split  by  the  plough,  and  the  land  rolled,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. Where  artificial  manures  must  be  used,  it  may  be  well 
to  try  that  recommended  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association,  when  "  Professor  Johnston  said,  among 
the  analyses  made  of  the  Potato  is  that  of  the  ash,  which  shows 
what  substances  the  Potato  takes  from  the  land,  and  can  only 
get  from  it ;  it  shows  also  that  they  take  more  of  one  sub- 
stance than  another.  Now  the  principle  of  artificial  manuring 
is  to  supply  what  is  awanting.  In  number  six  of  the  pam- 
phlets about  the  Potato  disease,  he  had  recommended  saline 
manures  instead  of  fermenting.  Prom  experiments  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  at  Barrochan,  several  substances 
were  recommended ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  make  up  one 
for  the  Potato  itself.  He  had  therefore  made  up  a  manure 
which  contained  all  the  substances  contained  in  the  ash  of  the 
Potato,  as  well  as  something  which  would  supply  the  nitrogen, 
contained  in  their  organic  part : — - 

Sulphate  of  Soda  10 

Common  Salt  10 

Nitrate  of  Soda 10 

Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda       20 

Sulphate  of  Potash         Iff 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia        10 

Bone  Dust  32 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia        Iff 

112  lbs. 
Or,  for  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  10  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guauo 
may  be  used.    He  thought  that  this  manure  could  be  made  up 
at  the  cost  of  51.  or  61.  per  ton." 

Lucerne  should  now  be  sown  on  well  manured  and  deer/iy- 
cultivated  loamy  soils.  Sow  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  a'oout 
30  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Sainfoin  should  also  be  sown  r,ow  on 
calcareous  soils,  drilling  three  bushels  of  it  per  acre  across  the 
Barley  rows  immediately  after  the  latter  is  "sown  Dr  at  any 
rate,  before  the  young  plants  appear. 


*  The  produce  of  seed  averages  about  12  b'aSheis  the  statute 
acre,  so  that  the  seed  saved  on  one  stat  dte  acre  vvould  sow 
about  five.  For  full  instructions  as  t<-  4uS  mode  of  treating 
Flax  for  the  seed,  see,  farther  on,  "m,jGr  the  head  of  "The 
Courtrai  system."  a 
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notices  to  Correspondents. 

Chubn — X  T— Messrs.  Attwood,  of  Lewes,  make  a  simple  and 
useful  churn,  in  which  you  can  make  G  or  S  lbs.  of  butter  at  a 
time.     There  are  various  sizes. 

Cramp  in  Pigs— F  G  .1—  You  had  better  kill  the  pig,  as  the 
cure  in  the  present  stage  is  more  than  doubtful.  W.  C.  S, 

"Cultivated" — Ignoramus — We  meant  worked  by  the  Culti- 
vator, an  implement  of  the  scarifier  or  grubber  kind. 

Flax — Clencus — You  will  find  almost  all  the  information  you 
can  require  in  the  Numbers  of  last  year's  Agricultural  Gazette. 
Mr.  Warnes,  of  Norfolk,  has  lately  collated  his  various 
publications  on  the  subject,  arid  issued  them  in  the  form  of 
an  octavo  volume  ;  and  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Dickson, 
is  shortly  to  publish  on  the  subject.  You  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty iu  disposing  of  your  produce.    Any  agent  will  purchase. 

Farm' Produce — Tenant  Farmer — There  is  not  the  slightest 
need  for  apology.  Judging  from  land  worth  25s.  an  acre  with 
us,  we  stated  (p.  262)  what,  from  experience,  we  imagined 
such  land  well  iarmed  might  produce.  The  450  tons  of  roots 
with  the  320  bushels  of  Beans  and  Barley,  are  equal  to  the 
keep  of  250  sheep  for  half  a  year,  or  if  you  keep  fatting  cattle 
instead,  you  may  calculate  10  sheep,  feeding  to  25  lbs.  a 
quarter  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  as  equal  to  one  beast  that 
will  fat  to  18  or  19  stone  a  quarter  in  the  same  time.  The 
plan,  then,  which  we  supposed  you  to  adopt  is  to  buy  100 
sheep  in  spring  in  such  condition  as  that  you  might  sell  them 
in  12  months  at  25  to  30  lbs.  a  quarter.  These  would  pasture 
the  Clovers  which  we  supposed  you  not  to  mow.  And  in 
autumn  you  might  buy  in  other  150  sheep  or  15  beasts,  as  you 
pleased,  and  these  with  your  Clover-fed  sheep  would  consume 
your  roots  and  Beans,  ifcc.  And  on  Turnip  land  of  the  above 
value  well  farmed,  we  think  you  might  do  all  this.  But,  of 
course,  it  depends  much  upon  your  situation,  climate,  and 
farming.  As  regards  the  produce  of  your  Grass  land,  we 
cannot  speak  from  experience ;  neither  can  we  say  anything 
about  the  value  of  hay  in  feeding,  never  having  used  it. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  give  you  their 
opinion  of  the  stock  and  saleable  produce  which  100  acres  of 
Grass-land  of  similar  value  to  the  arable,  should  enable  you 
to  keep  and  produce  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Food  for  Horses — W  K  W — No  doubt  Mangold  Wurzel  either 
steamed  or  hoiled  will  answer  very  well  as  food  for  horses, 
given  once  a  day,  if  they  will  take  it ;  ours  will  not.  You 
may  get  them  into  taking  it  by  stinting  them  in  other  green 
food. 

Liquid  Manure — J  WJiite — You  must  not  mix  newly  slaked 
lime  with  urine.  It  will  drive  off  the  ammonia.  You  may, 
however,  mix  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  if  along  with  it  you 
ttmy  some  sulphuric  acid,  say  about  1  gallon  to  every  20  of 
pure  urine,  you  will  make  a  mixture  which  will  be  a  very 
valuable  manure  when  absorbed  by  vegetable  earth,  sawdust, 
or  charcoal-dust. 

Lucerne — Allee  vcrte  and  Viridis — Sow  now  in  a  sheltered  bed, 
and  transplant  into  the  missing  places  some  moist  day  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  cover  the  plants  for  a  few  days  with  a 
handful  of  straw.  Try  liquid  manure,  applied  by  the  water- 
cart.  Take  it  from  the  stable  tank  ;  or  make  it  of  3  cwt.  of 
guano,  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  your  cart  will 

scatter  per  acre, A  Surrey  Tenant — If  your  horses  are  to 

have  their  share  of  Lucerne,  2i  acres  will  be  barely  enough  for 
them  and  the  6  cows.  But  if  not,  you  might  plant  £  an  acre 
to  Carrots  (the  White  Belgian),  and  the  rest  to  Lucerne.  A 
good  crop  on  that  extent  would  keep  5  horses  for  a  couple  ol 

months  in  spring. J F) — Sow  now  (by  hand  if  you  have 

not  a  drill)  30  tt>s.  of  seed  in  rows,  scored  out  by  the  hoe  12 
inches  apart,  on  the  surface  of  deeply-dug,  clean,  and  well- 
manured  loamy  soil. 

Mangold  Wurzel—  F  K  W  T—  Superphosphate  of  lime  will 
doubtless  be  a  good  manure  for  this  crop.  Apply  3  cwts. 
per  acre  below  the  seed,  in  the  "  bouts  "  or  drills. 

Patent  Yeast — R  N  asks  A  E  (see  page  243,  col.  c)  to  be  good 
enough  to  tell  him  where'"  Pateiit  Yeast"  is  to  be  had?  who 
is  the  inventor  of  it  ?  and  in  whose  name  and  when  the 
patent  was  taken  out? 

Pigs — A  Lady — We  know  of  no  breed  which  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  Are  you  sure  your  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  breed  in  Poland,  is  correct  ? 

Rape  Seed — E  P  asks  for  information  about  a  particular 
variety  of  this  plant,  called  "Golden  Treasure."  la  what 
respect  does  it  differ  from  the  common  sort  ? 

Small  Farm — X  Y P — You  object  to  breaking  the  Grass  up. 
It  must  at  all  events  be  drained,  for,  if  undrained,  the  appli- 
cation of  expensive  manures  is  throwing  them  away  iu  the 
first  flood  that  comes.  You  can  drain  it  for  U.  or  ol.  an  acre, 
and  may  then  manure  with  guano,  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  it  will  not  impoverish  the  land  if  you  consume  upon 
the  land  the  increased  growth  of  herbage  which  it  produces. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones — Amiens — See  Mr.  Pusey's  paper 
on  the  subject,  at  page  141. 

To  Clean  a  Cow  aftee  Calving — G  T  S — Give  her  12  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
4:  drachms  of  ginger  dissolved  and  mixed  with  gruel.  W.  C.  S. 

To  Hatch  Eggs— E  S  M—  The  heat  required  for  hatching- 
poultry  artificially  is  96°  Fahr. 

Misc. — A  B  says,  I  should  like  uncommonly  to  see  some  more 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  your  correspondent  "Oxygen" 
about  top-dressing,  which  he  gave  us  last  year. 


Jttatiets. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  27.— Per  Stone  of  S  lbs. 


3 list  Scots,  Heretorda.&c.  At    0to4s  S 
Beat  Short  Horns  •    3    8      4    0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2  10      8     4 
Calves  -        -    4    4      6    4 

Bl ■■'.  i   ■  mil  ,'i  K--:M'-'rtri-:i-i      6     0        5    4 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wools     - 
Ditto  (ehora) 

Ewes  and  second  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs     - 

EiRI 


-4044 
6  8  7  0 
3     8       4     8 


BeasU,  310O ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,830 ;  Calves,  82  ;  PIrb,  250. 
The  .-ii pp]  v  of  Beasts  is  not  quite  an  large,  out  still  extensive,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  Trade  Is  dull  at  rather  lower  rates;  pome  few  of  the 
choicest  Soo'e  have  made  4s  4d,  but  currently  our  quota'lnns  above  are  not 
exceeded. — AVe  have  a  few  more  Sheep  today,  the  demand  is,  however,  ade- 
quate, and  pi  lees  rt-miln  about  the  same  as  of  late. — Lamb  trade  is  dull ;  the 
mint  Belling  qualiti  -6  are  not  lower.— Veal  and  Pork  scarcely  maintain  lato 
prices ;  the  demand  for  these  articles  is  small 

Fbtday,  May  1. 

Trade  is  excessively  dull  for  Beef,  and  although  the  supply  is  not  large,  it 
cannot  he  disposed  of.  4s  2d  is  quite  the  top  piice  of  the  best  Scots,  and  4s 
the  most  selling  Short- horns.  Scarcely  anything  is  doing  in  infe.ior quality. 
— Shef  p  are  not  very  plentiful,  still  trade  for  them  Is  very  heavy  ;  all  quali- 
ties make  2d  per  81bj.  less  than  on  Monday.— We  have  a  laige  supply  of  Lambs; 
they  are  fully  id  per  8  lbs.  lower.— Calves  are  also  lower ;  the  choicest  make 
very  little  over  be  per  8  lbs.— Pigs  remain  about  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
Beasts,  997;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6000;  Calves, 182;  Pigs,  290. 

41,  West  Smithheld. 


HOPS,  Friday,  May  1. 

fiThemaiketfor  fins  HopB  Is  very  firm  indeed,  and   the  holders  of  inferior 
ones  are  not  disposed  to  sell  at  present  prices,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Su3sex,fine  per  cwi.  £6    0  to  £6    6 

i,        middling  ....  „  6    6  6  12 

,,         Inferior |f  4   10  5     0 

Weald  of  Kent,  fine       ....  „  6    0  J$    6 

,,  middling       ..  „  6    6  6  IS 

„  inferior  ..  „  4  15  6     0 

Choice  Mid  and  East  Kents    ..  „  9    0  10  10 

W'£  ibear  thtB  'morning   that  fly  has   made  its  appearance  In  several  plan- 

;ativ'n'_  Pattrsdi  n  &  Smith,  Hi-p-Factors. 

POTATOES.— Sodthwaek,  Watebbide,  April  27. 

The  a.*i'val8ln  this  market  during  the  pan  week  have  been  very  small. 
Notwlthsta ""^ing  the  limited  demand  for  every  description  of  Potatoes,  rhere 
wai  a  furthei"  advance  **  tne  close  of  the  week  on  the  beat  fresh  s  m pies  of 
Scotch  RedH  L%ut  ^"ffB  ant*  Blacks,  thnt  were  in  treat  request  some  time 
back,  were  little  a*'(ea  ior>  »nd  the  stale  stored  York  R-gents  and  Shaws 
were  unsaleable  e*  "<"?,'  at  '"^"ly  lew  Prl^s  for  cattle.  There  being  a 
continued  supply  of  ManB'*ld  Wurzel  and  white  Carrois  at  unprecedented 
low  prices  ihe  cnwWn  ",rs  can  °  WKn0Ut  Potatoes :  if  they  take  thero,  it  Is 
atihelrown  nricw i  P  )  '*6:~ York  Retl8*  100s  lo  140s  Per  ton  :  d'"°  Re_ 
gents   ens  to  flos  Der  tnn  'Uo  bnBWfi-  20s  lo  &)"  P"  ton ;  Scotch  Reds,  85s 

toloOsper  ton;  Montrose  B>*,*K*and  B'ackt»  7,B  to  8I,B  Der  ton  I  Fraserburgh 
BJack^BnfT.,  Blue™ 2d  ]5l«irt  '"'  C°9  *  7°H  P" t0n- 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  2.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
been  pretty  well  supplied.  Fruit  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and 
trade  begins  to  get  a  little  brisker.  Some  good-sized  Pine- 
apples have  been  offered,  and  hothouse  Grapes  are  becoming 
more  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheaper.  On  several  of  the 
stalls  fine-looking  ripe  Cherries  and  Strawberries  were  ob- 
served, and  green  Gooseberries  and  Apricots  are  plentiful. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  very  scarce,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
sold  at  nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  all 
kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of  Vegetables,  Broccoli 
is  good  and  pretty  plentiful.  Asparagus  is  excellent,  and  Cab- 
bages, Greens,  tfcc,  are  good  and  plentif  \.  Young  Carrots 
and  Turnips  may  be  obtained  at  last  weed's  prices.  A  few 
ripe  Tomatoes  have  just  made  their  appearance,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  Green  Peas  from  France  have  been  offered  during  the 
week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Potatoes  of  the  very  best  quality  still  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  rather  more  ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  prices  ;  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  other  vegetables,  however,  few  sales  are  effected 
at  any  price.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful,  and  20  boxes 
of  Lisbon  Potatoes  have  just  been  received  in  the  market.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auri- 
culas, Tropseolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea, 
Stephanotisfloribunda,  Burchelliacapensis,  Camellias, Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1*  to  2t 
per  100,  6s  to  14* 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  6rto  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  5s  to  12s 
_    Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  Is 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb.,  U  to  5s 
Apples,  De^B.,  per  bush.,  7*  to  20s 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv-,  6*  to  16* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l*to  2j  6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5*  to  IB* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2s  6d 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts ,  English,  p.  lOO.lbs.,  50*  (o  t 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbfi-,  80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  par  bushel,  16*  to  20* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  to  7* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  l  *  3d 

—  red,  per  doz..  6s  to  12* 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Is  to  2* 

—  White,  Is  to  6* 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, li  to  2* 
French  Beans,  per  100, 1*  to  3s 
Sorrel, per  hf.-sieve,9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt-,  it  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to 4* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  1*  to  2s 
Turnips,  per  doz.,1*  to  2* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  1*  6<f 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2*  to  5* 
fforse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  7* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  2*  to  4* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,5i  to  l*6d 
Asparagus  per  bundle,  2*  to  8s 
Cuoumbers,  each,  6d  to  3*  ■  , 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  1* 
Leeks, per  doz. bunches,  1*  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  per  bun cn,6d  to  1*  6d 
Cardoons,  each       j     3d 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  to  Is  3d 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  6d  to  5* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l»tfa  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8rf  to  10d 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  8d 

Endive,  per  score, Sd  to  1* 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  Is 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  2s 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  li  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  6m.  bun.  6d  loSd 
Parsley, 'per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  CA 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Bd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  April  30. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    80*  to    90s  1  New  Hay        —  s  to    —  s  [  NewClr.  — sto   — 
Infr.New  &  Rowen  65  70    (Clover  84  to  118    |  Straw        32         Si 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 
CuiSBEBLAND    MARKET,    April  30. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay      80sto    90-  I  Old  Clover  llOstollOflj  * 

Inferior  60  70    I  Inferiordo.     95         105    I  Straw  S3sto36s 

New  Hay        -  —         —    |  New  Clover  —         —    f 

Joshua  Basbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

"White chapel,  May  1. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        80sto    S8s  I  Old  Clover  110b  toll5a  I 

Inferior  Hay*    -        63         70   I  Infr.       „        bO        10u   I  Straw        28s  to  33a 

New  Hay  -       " —  —  1  New  Clover'  —  —  | 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  April  27, 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  Esses  and  Suffolk  this  morning 
was  moderate,  that  from  Kent  good ;  the  best  descriptions 
being  in  demand  were  taken  off  at  the  commencement  of  the 
market,  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  a  tolerable  clearance 
was  made  of  the  secondary  descriptions  on  the  terms  of  this 
day  se'nnight ;  Foreign,  both  free  and  bonded,  is  in  demand  in 
retail  quantities  only. — Malting  Barley  barely  maintains  its 
value  ;  Grinding  and  inferior  sorts  are  difficult  to  dispose  of. — 
White  boiling  Peas  sell  freely  at  rather  more  money,  Grey  and 
Maple  being  scarce  are  more  easily  of  disposal. — Beans  support 
former  prices. — There  is  a  limited  business  doing  in  Oats,  which 
are  generally  held  for  an  advance. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                          S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  58  66 

—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  63 

Barley,  Maltinu  and  distilling  29s  to31s  Chevalier  30  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Pol.inds  24  29 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ■        Feed  24  £7 

Irish            Feed  22  £6 

Malt,  pale,  ship          * 54  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rve 34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     27  to  40        Tick  £9  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    31  to  52       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  40       Maple  29    33 

Friday,  May  1. 
The  arrivals  of  both  English  and  Foreign  Corn  have  been 
small  during  the  week  ;  the  little  English  Wheat  on  show  at 
this  morning's  market  realised  Monday's  prices  ;  transactions 
in  free  Foreign  and  bonded  were  very  limited. — Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value,  as  also  Oats,  for  which  there 
p>  merely  a  retail  sale,  the  prices  asked  checking  business. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red     ,  60  61 

White  69  63 

Grind.  23  26 

Feed  22  26 

Potato  28  31 

Potato  26  30 


Harrow  31  4B 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey  a    28    31 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye- 

Beans. 

Mar.       21  per  Quarter. 

65*  Id 

29*10d 

22*  0d 

3iil0d 

34*  4d 

33*  4d 

—         £8     .        . 

£6    6 

30     2 

22     1 

34    0 

35    0 

33     3 

Apr.          4      . 

66    9 

30    7 

23    6 

33    7 

34  10 

84     0 

-         11      .        .        . 

66    0 

30    9 

22    9 

33     4 

35     1 

—         18      .        .       . 

66  10 

30     5 

22     9 

35     6 

34     9 

81     6 

—         26      . 

G6     6 

30     1 

28     4 

33    7 

34  10 

83  10 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

65    7 

30     4 

22    7 

33  11 

34  10 

33    9 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

17     o 

8     0 

6    n 

9    « 

8     6 

9     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  25. 


Pmcb. 


56s   2d 

—  1 

—  0 
55  10 

—  9 

—  5 

51  10 

—  9 


Mar.  21       Mab.  28      April  4      April  11      April 


Canary        -         .        per  qr 
Caraway  *    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English  -  4U 

—  —     Foreign        •  40 

—  White..  Enirllsh    -  60 

—  —  Foreign  ?  45 
Coriander  -  .  10 
Hempseed  -  pei  qr.  36 
Linseed        .                pe    qr  45 

:—     Baltlo       -  -  42 

—    Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000  11' 


SEEDS: 
44 sto  48s 


May  1. 

l.insdedCakeo,ForeIgn,p.ton7^  to    91 

Mustard,  White  -  p.bush.     —a  — 

—  Superfine    ,,           —  — 

—  Brown  „  -  —  — 
Rapeseed,  English, per lart  271  36* 
RapeCakei  •  per  ton  —  — 
Salnttoin  -_.._  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.—  — 

—    Foreign  ...      4  6 

Trefoil        -        -     per  owt    20        SO 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 

KlNGSFORD  AMD   LAY. 


gbalcs  fin  Stuctfon. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  Others 
A/I  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
J-V.L  mit  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Monday,  May  4,  Tuesday,  5,  and  Thursday,  7 
1846,  at  12  o'clock,  about  ONE  THOUSAND  DAHLIAS,  com. 
prising  the  new  Varieties  of  the  season,  and  all  the  approved 
sorts  of  last  year.  Also  a  splendid  assortment  of  GERA- 
NIUMS and  other  Plants  in  bloom  ;  the  newest  Varieties  of 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Bengal  Roses,  Heartsease, 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Climbers,  &c.  &c.  Maybe  viewed  the 
morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO   NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,   FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Vassal-road,  North  Brixton,  on  Wednesday 
May  13,  1S46,  at  2  for  3  o'clock,  A  Superb  Bed  of  TULIPS 
(the  property  of  Mr.  Burkup,  an  Amateur,  giving  up  their 
further  cultivation),  amongst  which  will  be  found  Pandora, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Brown's  Louis  XVI.,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Beteral's  Brulante  Eclatante,  Strong's  King,  Ely's  Lady 
Louisa,  Queen,  Parmegiano,  Musidora,  Thalia,  and  Wallace  ; 
Brown's  Marcellus,  General  Bourneville,  Ulysses,  Fabius,  Maid 
of  Athens,  and  Sheet  Anchor ;  Sharp's  Victory,  Duchess  of 
Kent,  Carmuize  de  Craiz,  and  Violet  Alexander,  <fcc.  Also  an 
excellent  Iron  Tulip  Stage,  Iron  Hoops,  Canvas,  Rollers,  a 
capital  Tulip  Cabinet  for  about  120  rows,  &c.  May  be  viewed 
the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Sedsmen ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


ULEY  IRON  WORKS,  NEAR  DURSLEV, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Important  to  Iron  Founders,  Engineers,  Agriculturists,  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Makers,  and  others. 
The  Eabl  op  Ducie,  having  disposed  of  the  above-named 
Property,  has  honoured 

GHUMPHRYS  and  Co.  with  instructions  to  ar- 
•  range  for  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  on  Tuesday,  Mat  5, 
1846,  and  following  days  of  business  (Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  Monday  the  10th  excepted),  until  the  whole  is  disposed  of, 
THE  VERY  VALUABLE  EFFECTS  of  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured Stock,  Fixtures,  Tools,  Carts,  Horses,  &c. 
Comprehending  Driving  Shafts,  Gearing ;  Planing,  Slotting, 
and  Drilling  Machines  ;  Slide  and  other  Lathes ;  Vices,  Vice 
Benches,  Screw  Tackle,  and  other  Tools  ;  Fan  Blower,  Cu- 
polas, Crane,  Moulding  Boxes,  and  an  extensive  assortment 
of  Wheel  and  other  patterns ;  Brass  Founders'  Tools ;  Port- 
able and  other  Smith's  Forges,  with  Anvils  and  Tools ;  Pat- 
tern Makers',  Carpenters',  and  Wheelwrights'  Benches  ;  Circu- 
lar Saw  ;  Timber  of  various  kinds,  well-seasoned  ;  a  quantity 
of  Machines,  of  various  kinds,  partly  manufactured  and  com- 
plete ;  a  great  quantity  of  Bar  and  other  Iron  ;  Cast  and  Blis- 
tered Steel ;  Counting-house  Fixtures ;  the  one-half  Share  of 
the  Uley  Patent  Chaff  Cutter ;  a  Richmond  Cart  and  Spring 
ditto  ;  a  useful  Draught  Horse  and  Gig  ditto  ;  Sets  of  Harness, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  Effects. 

Full  and  descriptive  Particulars  will  appear  in  Catalogues  at 
Is.  each,  which  may  be  obtained  7  days  prior  to  the  Sale  at  the 
Midland  Counties'  Herald  Office,  Birmingham  ;  Guardian  Office, 
Manchester  -  Mercury  Office,  Bristol ;  at  the  Works ;  or  the 
Auctioneers'  Offices,  Stroud  and  Wotton-under-Edge.  Cata- 
logues will  be  sent  on  a  post-paid  application,  inclosing  12 
postage  stamps. 

rgir'  The  Sale  will  commence  each  day  at  12  o'clock  to  the 
minute. 

GREAT  SALES  OF  TULIPS. 

G LENNY  and  CO.'S  Four  Sales  of  TULIPS,  com- 
prising the  finest  varieties  in  the  world,  take  place  on 
Monday  the  11th,  Wednesday  13th,  Monday  ISth,  and  Wednes- 
day the  20th  of  May.  Catalogues  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Horticultural  Agency  and  Gardeners' 
Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
poi'table  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Bd.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 

TO   THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
L INGHAM    BROTHERS,    170,    Little    Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.    Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOL  WAREHOUSE. 

GREEN  and  CONSTABLE,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Ieonmongehs,  36,  King  William  Street,  (four  doors  from 
London  Bridge,)  beg  to  announce  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  New  and  Improved  GARDEN  TOOLS,  including  Lord  Ver- 
non's Patent  Hoe,  Dr.  Yelloley's  Patent  Garden  Fork,  Lyn- 
don's Patent  and  other  improved  Spades,  solid  head  Garden 
Rakes,  Ladies'  Light  Garden  Forks,  Transplanting  Tools, 
Jointed  Hothouse  Syringes,  Fumigators,  Improved  Garden 
Shears,  Edging  Irons,  <fcc.  Ladies'  Horticultural  Chests  fitted 
with  every  Implement  requisite  for  the  Garden. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  after  31 
•  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  Garden  Engines,  Machines, 
and  Fire  Engines,  and  26  years'  practice  in  manufacturing 
them,  be  has  taken  out  a  NEW  PATENT  for  improvements  iu 
the  Valvular  Action  of  all  his  Instruments,  which  are  now  so 
simple  in  construction  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
getting  out  of  repair,  even  in  the  hottest  climates  ;  and  if  sent 
to  the  world's  end  will  never  require  the  aid  of  a  Maker.  The 
Garden  Engines  and  Machines  are  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
Horticulture.  The  single-action  Fire-Engines  will  pass  through 
any  common  doorway,  and  will  discharge  30  gallons  per  minute. 
The  double  action  ditto  will  discharge  from  70  to  100  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  and  with  two-thirds  the  labour  of  the 
common  Engines. 

N.B.  A  tank  to  contain  32  cubic  yards  of  water,  sunk  at  the 
most  convenient  place  to  receive  water  from  the  roof  of  Farm 
Buildings  or  a  Mansion  would  afford  an  ample  supply  in  cases 
of  emergency  from  fire,  or  for  domestic  purposes.  A  suction 
tube  fixed  in  the  tank  might  be  kept  always  full,  and  the 
engine  attached  to  it  in  five  minutes  ;  and,  with  a  proper  length 
of  hose,  the  domestics  might  discharge  water  with  great  force 
on  any  part  of  the  premises  in  a  few  minutes.  May  be  seen 
and  proved  at  the  Patentee's,  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly. 
None  are  genuine  except  stamped  with  his  name. 
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D KANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Hakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging     Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„     Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 

„        Loops 
Rollers 


and 


Garden  Scrapers         Pruning  Bills 
Grape  Gatherers  and       „        Knives,  va> 

Scissors  "      rious 

Gravel    Rakes    and       ,,        Saws 

Sieves  ,,        Scissors 

Greenhouse      Doors       ,,        Shears 

and  Frames  Rakes   in  great  va- 

Hammers  riety 

Hand-glass  Frames    Reaping  Hooks 
Hay  Knives  Scythes 

Hoes  of  every  pattern  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural    Ham-  Shears,  various 

mers  and  Hatchets  Sickles 
Hotbed  Handles         Sickle  Saws 
Labels,  various  pat-  Spades  and  Shovels 

terns,  in  zinc,  por-  Spuds 

celain,  &c.  Switch  Hooks 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools  Thistle  Hooks 
Lines  and  Reels  Transplanting  Tools 

Marking  Ink  Trowels 

Mattocks  Turfing  Irons 

Monographs  Wall  Nails 

Metallic  Wire  Watering  Pots 

Milton  Hatchets  Weed        Extractors 

Mole  Traps  and  Hooks 

Mowing  Machines       Wheel  Barrows 
Pick  Axes  Youths'  Sets  of  Tools 

Potato  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deanb  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and_  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

SMITH    AND     CO. 


/^ONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
V_^  vented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Sdewen,  Ironmonger,  Sovenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  :  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

OTVVVATER  PIPES.— Wanted  to  purchase,  about 
200  feet  of  4-inch  Hot-water  Pipe,  new  or  second-hand. — 
Address,  stating  price,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Bishop,  Butter- 
monger,  Torrington-place,  Torrington-aquare. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figubes.  &c.  &c.  in  great  variety. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfuBy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  weU  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  weU  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

8.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
iuNew  Park-street,  evei'y  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
fences,  "Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


? L     ^     ■--*,.;     ^ 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  liOf  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  21  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  aU  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  &c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works,  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  4Z.  per 
ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


TURNIP  SOWING.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last 
season  against  11  other  Artificial  Manures  for  TURNIPS. 
It  beat  them  all, — 260  lbs.  producing  6000  lbs.  more  Bulbs  per 
acre  than  the  same  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  25  per  cent. 
less  cost;  18,000  lbs.  more  than  10  cwt.  Bone  Shavings,  at  one 
quarter  the  cost;  and  7000  lbs.  more  than  12  cwt.  Superphos- 
phate, also  at  one  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars,  see  p.  331 
of  last  No.  of  "Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  p.  224  of 
Gard.  Chronicle  of  this  year.  To  be  had,  genuine,  direct  from 
the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road-place,  London,  or  of  any  of 
Mr.  Potter's  accredited  Agents. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-L  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adopted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.     Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


and  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 

state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Epwabd  Purser,  Secretary. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*-*  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  ^  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Pdrser,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
for  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  BunMll- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shoivs  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prise  for  being  the  best 
and  c]ieapest  article  for  roofing,  &c.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
by  Sir  Isambert  Brcnel  for  the  Thaites  Tonnel,  being 
found  the  most  elastic  and  effective  resister  of  wet). 
NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,' Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-ChanceUor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co^'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

g^  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 

WAND  C.  YOUNG,  Manufacturers  of  Iron 
•  and  Wire  Work,  &c,  128,  High-street,  Edinburgh, 
and  32,  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  Landed  Proprietors,  Horticulturists,  &c,  to  their 
STRONG  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF  WIRE  NETTING, 


which  from  its  Economy  and  Durability,  Is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  inclosing  and  rendering  impervious  to  HARES  and  RAB- 
BITS, Extensive  Grounds,  Toung  Plantations,  Gardens,  Nur- 
series, &e.  It  can  be  attached  to  Hedges,  Paling,  and  other 
existing  Fences,  and  removed,  when  required,  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  any  length — IS  inches  high,  Od.  per  yard  ; 
24  inches,  Is. ;  and  30  inches,  Is.  3d.  per  yard,  and  delivered 
free  at  any  of  the  principal  Ports  of  the  three  Kingdoms  for 
One  Halfpenny  per  vard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  at  from  Is.  id.  to 
Is.  lOd.  per  lin.  yard,  according  to  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
and  Sheep,  in  Wood  Posts  (which  are  furnished  by  the  Propri- 
etors), from  Id.  to  lOd.  per  lin.  vard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Roe  and  FaUow  Deer,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  (id.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental, Hare  and  Rabbit  proof,  for  inclosing  Flower  Gardens, 
&c,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  of  Hurdles,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Bd.  per  lin.  yard. 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upon  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  required. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT  IRON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  of  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  proDgs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For"  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  frombeing  light  and  portable,and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  RAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Cast  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  stvles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IRON  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  31.  3s.  to  Gl.  Gs. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and  from  twisting  by  strong-welded  knees  in 
the  frame-work.  Price  30s.,  35s.,  and  40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  for  wood  or  stone  posts. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HANDSOME  WROUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  14s.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  PORTABLE  WROUGHT-IRON  SHEEP  HAY- 
RACKS, with  and  without  Covers,  Wheels,  and  Troughs,  at 
from  Zl.  3s.  to  U.  4s. 

W.  &  C.  Young  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  they  feel  assured 
that  all  commands  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
b3  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  No- 
bleman or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 
Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
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DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Deting  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Peocess  combines  Effect  with  Econojit,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Bceninq  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  De 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st,,  Southwark ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Kegent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  ActoD,  Middlesex. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE.— 
SMITHFIELD  SHOW,  DECEMBER,  1845.— Several  of 
these  Machines  were  exhibited  by  the  proprietors  at  the  Great 
Smifhfield  Agricultural  Show,  in  December  last,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention— indeed  they  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  simple  and  perfect  instruments  ever 
introduced.  ,  . 

Since  the  Machine  was  first  brought  out,  several  important 
improvements  have  been  effected,  rendering  it  complete.  It  is 
confidently  recommended  by  the  proprietors,  being  convinced 
that  it  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  dibbling  point  is  so  constructed  that  the  soil  cannot 
choke  it ;  and  it  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  hole  and 
deliver  the  exact  quantity  of  seed  with  extreme  regularity.  It 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

fi^-  The  cups  are  of  various  sizes,  for  discharging  either 
Wheat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas,  Vetches,  &c. 

Single Price  40s.  each. 

Double «.  10s.  . 

Including  Box  and  Carriage  to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  General  Merchants,  Plymouth. 
Agents  aleeadt  appointed:— 

London— Mrs.  Wedlake,  118,  Fenchurch-street ;  Mark  Fo- 
ther"Tll,  40,  Upper  Thames-street;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  6, 
leadenhall-street ;  Chas.  Fames,  St.  John-street,  "West  Smith- 
field  •  Chas.  Smart,  369,  Oxford-street.  Liverpool—  James  Cuth- 
bert  'Clayton-square.  Dublin— William  Drummond  and  Sons, 
Agricultural  Museum.  Cork— J.  and  H.  Haycroft,  Nurserymen. 
Manchester— Abraham  Vickers,  Ironmonger.  Essex—  Mrs.  Wed- 
lake, Hornchurch.  South  Derby—  Thos.  C.  Fletcher,  Ilkeston, 
near  Nottingham.  CteSer— Francis  and  J.  Dickson,  Nursery- 
men Shrewsbury— Jno.  Cartwright,  Ironfounder.  Cambridge 
—Robert  Maynard,  Whittleford.  Stirling,  M.-fm.  Drum- 
mond and  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum.  Inverness— W.  Martin, 
Northern  Agricultural  Mnseuii  HaMi  ..ton,  If.E t-W.Dols. 
Wellington.  Salcp—  Thos.  E-.ddei  -t  Iron  .lerchant.  Clucheite:, 
Sussex— Halded  and  Son,  Hast-strcet.  Worcester—  Wm.  Webb, 
Ironfounder.  Callinqton— William  Dingle,  Merchant.  Truro— 
Mason  and  Martin.  'Bristol— Prockterfc  Co.,  Cathay.  Exeter— 
Nicholas  Tuckett,  General  Merchant.  Tavistock— Edgcumbe 
and  Stannes.     Thirsk,  Yorkshire— Thos.  Rutherford,  Seedsman. 

Circulars,  with  Testimonials,  ifcc.  can  be  forwarded  on 
application.    Other  Agents  required. 

Plymouth,  May  2.  

ECHI'S  SYSTEM  OF  TRADE  is  to  warrant 
every  article  of  his  manufacture,  exchange  what  is  defec- 
tive or  re'turn  the  money  if  required,  so  that  his  customers 
may  feel  perfect  confidence,  and  have  what  suits  them  best. 
He  is  desirous  of  having  it  well  understood,  that  although  his 
establishment  presents  a  large  and  well  arranged  stock  of  rich 
and  elegant  manufactures,  still  the  ordinary  articles  of  utility 
may  be  purchased  of  him  cheaperthan  elsewhere— for  instance, 
the  best  single-bladed  Penknives  at  ls.each  are  warranted :  good 
Scissors  at  the  same  price  ;  excellent  Tooth-brushes  Gd.  each, 
and  the  best  silver  wire  and  solid  back  at  ud.  each  ;  good  plain 
Mahogany  Writing-desks  12s.  each  ;  Work-boxes  at  all  prices  ; 
six  well-finished  Table  Knives  and  Forks  for  6s. ;  Britannia 
Metal  Tea  and  Coffee  Pots;  plated  on  steel  and  German  steel 
articles  all  reasonable  and  good.  It  may  be  Well  to  state  that 
tlere  are  plenty  of  persons  in  the  trade  who  have  imitated 
articles  of  Mechi's  sole  invention  without  being  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  it,  such  as  his  Patent  Castellated  Tooth- 
brushes, his  Mechian  Dressing-case,  his  Magic  Strop  and 
Paste,  and  so  on.  Mechi  thinks  it  no  more  than  just  to  remind 
his  customers  of  this  fact,  and  to  guard  them  against  pur- 
chasing as  his  articles  purporting  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
although  dearer  in  price  and  inferior  in  quality.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  gratis.    4,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 

N.B.  The  largest  and  neweEt  stock  in  London  of  Papier 
Mache  Manufactures,  such  as  Note-baskets,  Hand-screens, 
Card-racks,  Ink-stands,  Blotting-books,  Envelope-cases,  Desks, 
Work  and  Card  Boxes,  Tables,  Chess-boards,  Tea-trays,  and 
numerous  other  articles. 


DRAINING  TILES  WANTED  AT  NORWOOD. 
— Prices  and  particulars  to  be  enclosed,  by  post,  to  E  . 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper 
Wellington-street,  Covent-garden. ____ 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  «fcc. 

MARTIN  DOYLE'S  WORKS. 
l.HPHE  FLOWER  GARDEN  ;  or,  Monthly  Calendar 
-L    of  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Flowers.    New 
Edition,  enlarged,  sewed,  Is.  Gd. 

2.  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN;  or.  Monthly  Calendar  of  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables.  New  Edition, 
enlarged,  sewed,  Is.  Gd. 

3.  PRACTICAL  GARDENING  ;  containing  the  Flower  Gar- 
den and  Kitchen  Garden,  bound  together,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

4.  HINTS  TO  SMALL  FARMERS.    New  Edition,  sewed,  Is. 

5.  MARTIN  DOYLE'S  WORKS  COLLECTED.  Two  vols., 
12mo,  cloth,  12s. 

"  We  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on  these  little  works. 
— Quarterly  Journal  of  Aqnculturc. 

DIRECTIONS  ON  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Working  Farmers  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Townsend.     Second  Edition,  revised,  Is.  , 

TREATISE  on  an  Improved  and  Cheap  Method  of  CULTI- 
VATING ASPARAGUS.    By  Ninian  Niven.    Is. 

Dublin:    Wm.  Cdeey,  jun.  and  Co. ;    London  :  Longman 
and  Co. 


Now  published,  Svo,  price  Threepence,  with  a  coloured  Map, 

NARROW  GAUGE  SPEEDIER  THAN  BROAD 
GAUGE  RAILWAYS,  as  well  as  Cheaper.    By  Heebeet 
S.  Melville,  Esq. 

London  :  W.  Stephenson,  12  and  13,  Parliament-street. 


XTATIONAL  UNIFORMITY  OF  GAUGE  — 
-L\  The  REPORT  of  the  Commissioners,  with  Copious  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Evidence,  will  be  given  in  two  Supplements, 
qratis.  with  the  SPECTATOR  of  Saturday,  May  2,  and  the 
SPECTATOR  of  May  9.     Advertisements  should  be  sent  early 

in  the  week. — Office,  9,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 

TO  FAMILIES,  STUDENTS,  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 

THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  MAY  is  now  ready, 
Price  Sixpence. 
This  Magazine  has  been  declared  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Press  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  ever  published. 
London  :  Chaeles  Edmonds,  154,  Strand.    Dublin  :  Coeev  & 
Co.    Manchester  :  Abel  Heiwood.    And  by  all  booksellers  in 
town  and  country. 


Second  Edition,  amended,  1  vol.  Svo,  price  18s. 
"DURAL    ECONOMY,  in  its  relations  with 
JA     CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  METEOROLOGY. 
By  J.  B.  Boossingault,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

THE     CHEMICAL      AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL 

BALANCE  OF  ORGANIC  NATURE.    An  Essay. 
By  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  Members  of  the  Institute  ot 

London 


France. 
H.  Bailleee,  219,  Regent-street. 


CHURCH  NEEDLE-WORK. 
Just  Published,  4to,  price,  12s.,  or  free  by  post,  I3s.,  in  exchange 

for  a  Post-office  order, 
rpHE  BOOK  OF  SYMBOLS  FOR  CHURCH 
J-  NEEDLE-WORK,  containing  32  Patterns,  Symbolical 
and  Ornamental,  with  16  borderings  to  correspond.  This  is 
not  a  volume  of  letter-press,  giving  a  mere  verbal  description  ot 
the  designs  required,  but  the  patterns  themselves,  all  drawn  on 
checked  or  squared  paper,  ready  to  the  workers  hand  The 
Book  contains  materialsfor  the  complete  decoration  of  a  church. 
London  :    Wu  l  s,  186,  Regent-street. 

'as. 
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Tart  tl      First,  t :  lis  tlaj    mice'--. 

OUTLINES  OF  STftUUiuK.AL  AND  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. 
By  Aethue  Henfeey,  F.L.S., 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  late  Botanist 
to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Paet  1,  contains  the  Elementary  Structure. 
Past  2,  containing  the  Organs  of  Vegetation  ;  and 
Paet  3,  the  Organs  of  Reproduction  and  General  Physiology, 
will  follow  at  intervals  of  about  a  month. 

John  Van  Vooest,  Paternoster-row. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MANY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Edited  by  an  Eminent 
Writer  containing  four  quarto  pages  of  select  Music,  and 
four  of  entertaining  and  instructive  Musical  Literature,  will 
be  published  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  every  succeeding  week,  for 
the  small  charge  of  only  TWOPENCE.  Notwithstanding  its 
unprecedented  cheapness,  all  lovers  of  Music  are  invited  to  in- 
spect this  specimen  of  a  new  era.     To  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness—with its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  all  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard.  Plain  I  Threaded  1    King's    I    Albert 

Fiddle.       Fiddle.      Pattern.  |  Pattern. 
.  42s. 
32s. 

17s.  Gd. 
,  42s. 
.  32s. 
C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illusteated  Catalogue  and 
Peice  Cueeent,  is  just  Published ;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 


WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD.— Parts  34  and  35  of  this 
popular  and  interesting  literary  miscellany,  price  only  Six- 
pence each,  contain  Malina  Gray,  by  Mrs.  Stephens— The  Lady 
Helen— Valerie  ;  or.the  Young  Italian— The  Selfish  Wife— The 
Sleepwalker  by  Zschokke— LaVendetta  ;  or,  the  Feud, by  Balzac 
—Uncle  John  and  his  Nephew— Alonzo  and  Zamora— The  Pro- 
fessor's Daughter,  and  several  other  charming  tales,  with  a 
variety  of  useful,  moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive  reading 
for  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  of  all  classes.  Everybody 
reads  the  Family  Heeald,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever 
published,  and  just  the  kind  of  periodical  for  whiting  away  a 
leisure  moment  agreeably  and  profitably.  To  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers.  „  ^  ,        ,     .„, 

With  No.  157  (the  commencement  of  a  new  Volume)  will  be 
presented,  Gratis,  the  first  number  of  the  "Musical  Heeald," 
containing  eight  4to  pages  of  Music  and  Musical  Literature. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®fie  aaatltnag  fflj&rom'cle 

Of  Saturday,  April  18,  contains  articles  on 

NEWS  OF  THE  "WEEK—DEMONSTRATION  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT—RAILWAY LEGISLATION:  CROYDON  ATMO- 
SPHERIC COMPANY  AND  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
NORWOOD— RETURNS  CALLED  FOR  BY  THE  MOR- 
RISON COMMITTEE— LAST  CHANGE  IN  THE  FRENCH 
RAILWAY  PATTERN— SEPARATIST  FALLACIES  RE- 
VIVED—CROOKED PATHS  OF  RAILWAYS— THE 
WINDING-UP— OUR  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— London  and  Blackwall— Eastern 
Union — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — Furness — North  (Emperor 
Ferdinand's) — Projected  Lines. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of 
Board  of  Trade — Mr.  Morrison's  Committee — Correspondence 
on  the  Rugby  and  Oxford. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  —  Ransome  and  May's 
Railway  Chairs,  &c,  with  Four  Engravings. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Prere's  Practice  of  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons — Nicholson's   Strictures  on  Mr.  . 
Chadwick's  Pamphlet. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— Railway  Carnages— The  York  Lines- 
Changes  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow — Sligo  and  Shannon 
— North  Staffordshire. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.— Royal  Society. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Government  Resolu- 
tions— Progress  of  Bills— Mr.  Duncombe's  Resolution — Pro- 
gramme of  Parliamentary  Business. 

Gossip  of  the  Week — Progress  of  Works — Accidents — Law  In- 
telligence—Iron  Trade — Meetings — Tenders  for  Loans — Con- 
tracts —  Dividends  —  Calls  —  Deposits  Returned  —  Transfer 
Books  closed — Correspondence — Traffic  Table — Share  Lists 
— Foreign  Ditto — Money  Market — Paris  Letter  and  Latest" 
Prices — Elections  and  Appointments — Miscellanea. 
Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


THE  LADIES'  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION  for 
May,  price  Is.,  contains  Double  the  Number  of  Summer 
Fashions  given  in  any  other  Work,  and  is  the  only  work  that 
contains  the  Royal  Dresses,  the  Paris  Fashions,  and  every 
Novelty.  A  superb  coloured  Giant  Plate  (size  198  inches),  and 
Walking  Dresses,  Children's  Dresses,  Bonnets,  Pelisses,  &c. 
in  extraordinary  variety ;  100  Figures,  150  New  Patterns  ; 
Portraits  of  the  Queen,  Albert,  and  Royal  Children  ;  Patterns 
of  their  Dresses  ;  Descriptions,  Tales,  Poetry,  Music,  Guide  to 
the  Sights  of  London,  &c.  Post-free,  Is.  Gd. — G.  Berger, 
Holy  well-street,  Strand  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARK'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Paee's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine.— 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Park's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  in  si_ud  me  six  dozen  more  Pake's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  amjust  out,  *ii:y  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure" 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Pake's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  PeterMcrphy."  . 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box ;  also  the  fac-similer 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  l%d„  2s.  M.>  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

g=£f'  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 
TZ  EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
lv  for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs— in  difficulty 
of  Breathing— in  redundancy  of  Phlegm— in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  ; 
while' the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  is.  Gd., 
and  10s.  Gd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c,  No.  70, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  DiETnicnsEN  and  Hannat,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street :  Blake.  Sanofobd,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 


FENCING, 


GYMNASTIC,     AND 
EXERCISES. 


CALISTHENIC 
the 


MR.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
branches  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  his 
Academy,  21,  New-road,  Gower-st.,  opens  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thur'sdav,  from  1  o'clock  till  7  in  the  afternoon.  Exercises 
adapted  for  "peculiar  cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be 
attended  to  individually  at  convenient  hours.  Schools  and 
private  families  attended.    For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coining 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  ruar*. 
ner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


ANOTHER  CURE  of  50  YEARS'  ASTHMA, 
by  Db.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  "WAFERS.— From  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Cunningham,  farmer,  Ardingly,  near  Brighton  :— 
"  Sept.  26, 1845.  Sir— I  feel  it  a  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  asto- 
nishing benefit  which  has  been  afforded  to  my  wife  by  Locock's 
Wafers.  She  has  been  afflicted  with  confirmed  Asthma  for 
Fifty  years,  and  was  recommended  last  winter  to  try  the 
"Wafers  :  she  did,  and  the  effect  was  truly  astonishing  ;  indeed, 
the  first  box  gave  her  immediate  relief,  <fcc.  (Signed)  J.  Cun- 
ninghabi.     To  Mr.  Payne,  chemist,  18,  North-street,  Brighton." 

Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  give  instant  relief,  and  a  rapid  Cure  of 

Asthma,  Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs, 
To  Singers  and  Public  Speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clear- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Voice.  Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  dd.,  and 
lis.  per  box.— Agents  :  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet- 
street,  London.    Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors- 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place.  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Fhudbbick  MuLLTvrr  EvANa,  of  No.  7,  Churchrow,  Stoke  Newine'on,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard-atreet,  in 
the  Precinct  of  Whkefriare,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them, 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  ot  St.  Pttul'a,  Covt-nt  Gar- 
den in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
aretobe  adiresecd  to  the  Editor.— Sami  day,  Mays,  IG46. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  19—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY  9. 


[Price  6dt 


Agricultural  College 

—  labour  » 

—  Soc.  of  England 

—  Chemistry  Anaoi'iailon — 

imnurflH 

Ban  field's  Industry  of  the 
Rhine,  rev.  ■ 

Bees  - 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflower,  dif- 
ference between 

Calendar,  liortlciihinal 

—  agricultural 

Canker  in  fruitrreoB,       299  a, 
Cattle,  to  fatten 
Cauliflower  and  B.occoli,  dif- 
ference between 
College.  Royal  Ag'iuuUural  - 
Corn,  Indian  ... 

Cotoneas'er  miorophylU 
Cottage  Garden  Sui--i»ilt>s 
Darlington  FafmerB'Club 
Flax  managerornt 
Flooring  for  yards,  ico,  Z~ 

Flower  garden  planis 
Food,  Gorse  as  ... 

—  malt  as  ... 
Fortune  fMr.),  h'm  arrival 
Fruit,  tree  borders,  to  renovate 
Fruit-trees,  canker  in,    299  a, 
Gold  Mohur  plant 

Gorse  bb  food  ■ 

Heating,  green  wood  for 

—  rolmaise  - 
Heath,  morphology  in      - 
Hops,  manure  for     ... 
Horse  feedlig  - 
Horticultural  Society 


INDEX. 

Hothouses,  to  ventilate     - 
Hydraulic  machines 
Ireland,  disease  in 
Knypersley  Gardens,  noticed 
Lab  Mir,  agricultural 
Mnchinei,  hydraulic 
Malt  as  food  ... 

Manures  ..... 

—    for  hopR  - 

Mustard  and  wire  w"tni 
Newcastle     Farmers'     Club  — 

fattening  cat»le 
Now  Zealand  ng-iculture 
Nightingale,  Virginian        £- - 
Plant,  Gold  Mnhur 
Plants  for  beddingout 
Polmsine  heating 
Potato  crop  - 

Pyrolignoous  acid 
Rhine,  Industry  of,  rev,        «  - 
Rosas,  to  hedge  bud  • 

Sibfhorpia  europtea 
Slugs  and  mails         ... 
Societies,  Costace  Garden 
Springs,  peiiodic.il 
Stock,  manaeement  of 
Tar,  compost  for  tlivrs     • 
Trichoaanthes  colubrina        f- 
TulipB,  failure  in  - 

Turnip  crop,  manure  for 
Ventilation  of  hothouses 
Vine  forcing  - 

Wasps,  to  trap     -         -     399  a, 
Weather  from  131C  to  1815 
Windmills  -"       - 

Window  gardens       ... 
Wire-worm  and  white  mustard 
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BOYAL    SOUTH  LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE   OF    HER  MOST   GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  SECOND  EXHIBITION  for  the  season  will  beheld  in 
the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  Thursday,  May  21st, 
18-46,  open  to  all  Exhibitors,  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  following  collections,  viz.  Miscellaneous  and  Orchidaceous 
Plants,  Cape  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Tulips,  Hearts- 
ease, Roses,  Vegetables,  &c.  Exhibitions  will  also  take  place 
in  the  above  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  June  24th,  Wednesday, 
July  22nd,  and  on  Wednesday,  September  16th,  1846.  List  of 
Prizes  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from  J.  T, 
Neville,  Secretary. 

Ebenezer  House,  Peekham. 

EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

H  GROOM,  Ciapham  Rise,  by  Appointment, 
•  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Saxont,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobilitv. 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF 
TULIPS  is  now  in  flower,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  until 
the  16th  of  May,  and  can  be  viewed  every  day  from  9  o'clock 
until  6,  Sundays  excepted.    Admittance  Is. 


DAHLIAS. 

J  KEYNES,  Florist,  Salisbury,  respectfully  an- 
•  nounces  that  his  select  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  leading 
DAHLIAS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 
J,  Keynes's  splendid  Seedling  SIR  EDWARD  ANTROBUS— 
the  most  perfect  Dahlia  ever  raised— with  Edwards's  Queen 
Mary  and  Dodd's  Enterprize  will  be  indispensable  in  all  col- 
lections. Also  Cook's  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  Dodd's  Punch, 
two  beautiful  fancy  flowers,  with  all  the  improved  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Plants  are  now  ready. 
Salisbury,  May  9. 

CAMELLIAS. 

A    VAN  GEERT,    Nurseryman.    Ghent,  Belgium, 
•   begs  to  offer  to  arnateurs  and  the  Trade  : — 
100  best  different   Varieties    of    Camellias,    well-      £   s.  d. 
shaped  flowers,  and  good  established  Plants,  at       . .      8    0    0 
150  do.  do.  do.        ..     11    0    0 

100    Camellias,  flowering    Plants  mixed,   of  the 

running  sorts  10    0    0 

100  do.  do.  large  Plants     . .         . .     12    0    0 

8  splendid  new  Fuchsias,  obtained  by  an  amateur      10     0 
His  general  Catalogue  of  Plants  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication.— May  9. 


^FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS/PETUNIAS.    PANSIES,  CINE- 
RARIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  &c. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  are  now  sending,  per  post,  free,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  new  and  splendid 
Collections  of  the  above.     For  particulars  of  which,  see  their 
Advertisement  of  last  week. 
30  packets  of  New  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  per  post,  free,  for  6s. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  9. 

X>ETUNIA,    CINERARIA,    AND     ANAGALLIS 

J-  SEEDS. — Packets  of  the  above  choice  selected  Seeds, 
saved  from  the  very  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  at  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet.— Applications,  including  Post-office  orders  or  Stamps, 
will  be  immediately  executed. 

Direct  Mich.  Brewer,  Nurseryman,  London-road, Cambridge. 

N.B.— Strong  plants  of  that  splendid  deep  blue  Anagallis 
Brewerii,  9s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
CINERARIAS,  AND  PANSIES, 
Per  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
C      WALTERS,    Florist,    Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
*^«    Wilts,  can  supply  the  above  in  strong  plants   and  best 
varieties.  Per.  doz.—  s.  d. 

Fuchsias,  in  12  varieties  6    0 

Verbenas  do.  3    0 

DahliaB  do.  go 

Chrysanthemums,  do GO 

Petunias  do.  GO 

Pansies  do.  6    0 

Cineraria  Bladud,  splendid,  each       ..        ..7     6 
The  best  ever  offered  to  the  public,  can  be  seen  and  obtained  at 
6,  Leadenh all-street. 


CLODDIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  have  now  ready 
•  for  delivery  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  feet 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.  Price  51.  5s.  each.  A  remittance  will  be 
expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. 


HSILVERLOCK,  Nurseryman,   Chichester,  begs 
•    to   announce   that  he  has   good   Plants  of  the  under- 
mentioned now  ready  to  send  out : — 

Three  VERBENAS,   seedlings  of  1845,  price  7s.  Gd.  the  set  :— 
Vesuvius,   deep   scarlet,    robust  habit,   foliage    particularly 
fine  ;  Rosea  elegans,  fine  pink  ;  Atropurpurea,  purple. 
FUCHSIA  Cicestria,  a  large  flower,  corolla  rosy  purple,  sepals 
light  flesh-colour,  fine  robust  habit,  and  free  bloomer,  5s. 
per  plant. 
GERANIUM,    Emperor  Nicholas,  3s.  6d.  per  plant ;    Chance, 
scarlet,  with  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  considered  by 
many  competent  judges  the  best  high-coloured  variety  yet 
out,  particularly  good  for  autumn  flowering,  2s.  Gd. 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c,  for  bedding  out, 
Cs.  per  dozen. 
Plants  may  he  had  as  above,  also  of  Messrs.  Batt  &>  Rutley, 
412,  Strand;  and  of  Messrs.  Hurst  tfe  M'Mdleen,  6,   Leaden- 
hall-street,  London,  where  drawings  of  the  Verbenas  by  Mr. 
Holden,  of  Greenwich,  may  be  seen. — May  9, 


HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs  to 
announce  that  he  is  now  sending  out  his  unbloomed 
Seedling  CALCEOLARIAS  saved  from  fine  varieties,  in 
parcels  of  20,  at  7s.  Gd.  per  parcel,  or  3  parcels  for  11.,  post 
tree.  Twelve  of  his  best  Calceolarias  sent  out  last  year  may  be 
had  for  25s.  H.  M.  wishes  to  observe  that  all  orders  for  his 
2  sets  of  new  Calceolarias  received  after  the  4th  May  cannot  be 
executed  till  the  25th.  He  is  also  unable  to  supply  any  more 
sets  of  his  five  Seedling  Pansies  till  the  autumn. 

A  few  plants  of  his  "  Purity  "  and  "Duke  of  York"  Pansies 
still  remain  at  5s.  the  pair.  Most  of  the  leading  Pansies  at 
moderate  prices.     Select  Pansy  seed  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 


VALUABLE  NOVELTIES. 

GLOXINIA  "PASSINGHAMII"—  This  intensely 
rich  and  highly  valuable  variety  will  be  found  figured  in 
"  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  "  for  January,  1816  ;  short  ex- 
tract, see 'folio  208.  "  G.  Passinghamii  possesses  a  vigorous 
habit,  very  prolific  bloom,  and  large  highly-coloured  flowers, 
of  deep  rich  violet,  and  all  the  properties  that  can  render  one 
of  this  family  valuable.  It  is  a  genuine  importation  from  the 
Corcovado  Mountains  (in  South  America)."  Plants  at  10s.  Gd. 
each;  jf  three  plants  are  ordered  by  the  Trade,  onei  will  be 
given  over.  The  stock  being  limited,  early  orders  are  requested. 
PANSY— "BLOOD  ROYAL"  (Rendle).— The  ground  colour 
light  straw  ;  the  upper  petals  of  a  very  dark  rich  velvety 
plum-colour  ;  the  other  petals  very  deeply  and  regularly  laced 
with  the  same  colour;  the  eye  perfect  and  shape  circular; 
texture  very  firm  and  thick,  causing  the  flower  to  lay  flat  and 
smooth.  This  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and  is  the  very  best  of  its 
class.  It  is  well  known  by  many  florists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  orders  have  been  given  for  nearly  all  the 
stock;  a  few  more  plants  remain,  which  are  offered  at  7s.  Gd. 
each.  Blooms  have  been  repeatedly  seen  by  J.  W.  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Camberwell,  (the  well-known  amateur  Pansy  grower)  and 
considered  by  him  to  be  a  first-rate  variety. 

PETUNIA—  "MARGINATA  SUPERBA"  (Rendle).— 
Ground  colour  white,  strongly  margined  with  deep  rosy  pur- 
ple ;  of  good  substance  and  excellent  form  ;  the  eye  dark,  and 
free  from  veins.  This  is  a  most  valuable  and  unique  variety, 
superior  to  any  other  sort  at  present  known.  Price  5s.  each, 
one  over  in  every  three  to  the  trade. 

VERdENA  —  "  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTIES"  (Rendle).— 
Ground  colour  beautiful  rose  ;  the  eye  surrounded  with  a  wide 
band  of  deep  rosy  purple  ;  corolla  large  and  flat,  segments  very 
large,  leaving  no  indenture  between  them.  A  very  profuse 
bloomer,  excellent  habit,  and  very  distinct  from  any  in  cultiva- 
tion.    Price  5s.  each,  one  over  in  every  three  to  the  trade. 

Plants  of  the  above  will  be  supplied  on  and  after  the  Ath  day 
of  May. 

Fuchsia  scrratifolia         . .         . .     2s.  Gd.  each. 

Bouvardia  flava         2    6      ,, 

Ilex  latifolia         . .        . .  ..50      ,, 

Double  Chinese  Primrose  ..36      „ 

Araucaria  imbricata,  12  for      . .  20    0 
Good  Plants  of  all  the  above  can  be  obtained  of  William  E. 
Rendle  &  Co.,  Plymouth.— May  9,  1846. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St,  Leonard's  on  Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  which  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition, 
for  6s.  ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  last  season,  for  12s. ;  12  distinct  Verbenas,  for 
3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new,  good  varieties,  for  Gs. ;  12  choice  Petunias, 
for  Gs. ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  good 
kinds,  for  12s. ;  12  fine  Anagallis,  for  3s.  Gd- ;  12  fine  Salvias, 
for  4s.  ;  12  Heliotropiums,  for  4s.  ;  12  choice  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  new,  very  distinct  varieties,  for  12s.  ;  12  choice 
Antirrhinums,  for  Gs.  ;  12  choice  new  kinds,  for  12s  ;  12  fine 
show  Pansies,  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good,  for  12s. ;  choice  Seeds, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  varieties  :  Verbena, 
3s.  Gd.  per  paper;  Antirrhinums,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  show  flowers,  3s.  Gd.  per  paper ;  German  Aster, 
extra  fine,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper. 

Also  will  be  ready  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias,  for  Gs.  ; 
12  superior,  for  12s.  ;  12  extra  good,  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s.  ;  12  choice  fancy,  or  variegated  varieties,  for  6s. 

Any  of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded 
post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues 
of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on  pre-paid  application. 

May  9,  1S46. 


G'lJENUINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARUEtiT 
*"  AND  FINEST  BREED  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 
This  large,  beautiful,  and  scarce  variety  (the  colour  of  the 
hare)  has  great  length  and  depth  of  carcase,  great  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears,  and  weighs,  when  at  ma- 
turity, from  16  to  17  lbs.  As  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  common 
or  wild  rabbit;  from  one  to  two  months  old,  12s.  per  pair ; 
three  to  four  months,  18s.     Free  to  London. 

Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


WOODLANDS   NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR  UCK- 
FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
ing the  following  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding,  at  the 
prices  named  when  the  selection  is  left  to  themselves  : — 
FUCHSIAS. 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do 
12  superb    do. 


Gs.  Od. 
9    0 
12    0 


superb  new  vars., 
for  exhibition 
50  fine  do. 
50  superb  do. 
VERBENAS. 

5s.  Od.  I      25  extra  fine  vars. 
9    0  25  superb  new  do. 

12    0     | 
PETUNIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  6    0 

12  superb  do.  9    0 

Young  plants  of  the  above  can  be  sent  securely  packed  in 
tin  cases  by  post,  if  required. 

CINERARIAS. 
Strong  plants  coming  into  bloom. 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do. 
12  superb  new  do. 


18s.  Od. 
30    0 
50    0 

15s.  Od. 
20    0 


25  extra  fine  varieties 
25  superb  do 


15s.  Od. 
25    0 


12  fine  varieties      . .     Gs.  Od 

12  superior  do.        . .  12    0 

12  superb  new  do.  . .  18    0 

NEW  AND  DISTINCT  PHLOXES  IN  POTS. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named 9s,  (id.  ^)  doz 

Superior  do.  do 12    0        ,. 

Superb  newest  sorts,  do.,  do 18    0 

AZALEA  INDICA. 

12  fine  varieties        12s.  Od. 


12  superb  do 18 


12  extra  new  do. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
12  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  do.        do.    of  newer  kinds 
12  do.        do.         do.     very  superior 

12  choice  Climbers 

STOVE  PLANTS. 
12  very  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  superior    do.  do. 

NEW  PLANTS. 
Each — s.d, 
Bouvardia     flava     (new 

yellow) 3  6 

Calceolaria  floribunda 
(Veitch's),  an  elegant 
yellow  species,  highly 
recommended  for  bed- 
ding . .  per  doz.  18s. 
Fuchsia  serratifolia 
Platycodon  grandifiora. . 


30 

12 

18 
24 
12 

.  18 
21 


2  0 

3  6 
5  0 


Each — s.  d. 
Pleroma  Benthamiana  . .  3  6 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .  3  6 
Rondeletia.yellow  species 

(Havanna)  ..  . .  10  6 
Ruel  lia         macrophylla, 

splendid  scarlet  species  7  6 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

splendid  '  . .  . ,  5  0 
Tacsoniamollissima     .«     3  6 


For  Select  List  of  Plants,  see  Advertize  meat-  of  April  18th. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application; 

A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  to  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 

A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents^  


FC.  BALL,  successor   to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
•    to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately,  in   strong  plants,   for   any  of  the    under-mentioned. 
Early  orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW   SCARLET    PELARGONIUM   "HONEYMOON,"   very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  bedding.     For 
Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,   see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1844,  p.  508: 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
*      #      *      The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containing  from  70  to  SO  buds  and  flowers."    Plants  3s.  Gd. 
RHODODENDRON    " CAMPANULATUM    PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  398 — "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
panulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."     Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardkners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  532 — "Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety."    Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners'  Chron., 
1844,  p.  592 — "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height.     Plants  Is.  Gd.  each,  15s.  per  doz. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  6  to  9  inches         . .  10s.  Gd. 

Lyperia  pinnatifida  5    0 

Alona  coelestis  2    0 

Veronica  speciosa  2    0 

Cryptomeria  japonica        7    6 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        3    6 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding       . .     . .     2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each       . .         ..36 

Do.    one      do.       Amoy  3    6 

With  a  few  pUnts  to  compensate  for  carriage.    An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  May  9. 


DAHLIAS,  all  the  newest  and  best  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion, 51.  per  100         15s.  Od.  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,  50  of  the  most  approved  sorts  . .  30    0 

Do.  25  do.  do.  ..  20    0 

VerbenasandPetunias,thenewestandbestsorts   6    0  per  doz. 

Calceolarias 6s.  and  9    0        „ 

Heliotropiums,  Pinks,  and  Pansies  . .  ..40  „ 
12  distinct  and  beautiful  species  of  Phlox  ..90  „ 
Lobelias,  Salvias,  and  Pentstemons  . .  ..60  „ 
Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums 6    0        „ 

Do.  General  Tom  Thumb  9    0        „ 

50  superior  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  . .  25     0 

25  do.  do.  do.  . .  15    0 

Cloth  of  Gold  Roses,  in  pots         3    6     each. 

New  Persian  Yellow  Roses  3    6        ti 

Buddlea  Lindleyana  2     0        ,, 

Alstrcemerias  of  6  sorts 16        ,, 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Flower  Seeds,  36  papers  10s. ;  18  do.  5s.,  forwarded  free  by  post. 

Messrs.  J.  &  H,  Bhcwn  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  name  any  preferred  species  or  variety  of 
Plants  or  Seeds.  Foreign  orders  for  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all 
kinds  carefully  executed. 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  near  London. 
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WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and   CO.,  are  euabled  to 
offer  the  following  choice  sorts  of 

GERANIUMS,     DAHLIAS,     FUCHSIAS,   &c, 

at  very  reduced  prices. 

GERANIUMS. 

Lyne's  Seedlings  of  1S44.— The  following  set,  including 
hamper  and  package,  for  20;. 

Lyne's  Seedlings.— White  Perfection,  Confidence,  Imogene, 
Princess  Alice,  and  Redworth. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following,  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  30s.— 1st  Class.— Hector  (Cock),  MagicieHne, 
Robustum  (Foster),  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Modesty,  Sunrise,  Lord 
Ebrin^ton  (Lyne),  Horatio  Nelson,  Rainbow,  Pluto,  Othello 
(Thurtell)  Sarah  Jane,  Rosalia.  Flora.  G-eneral  Pollock,  Claude, 
Queen  of  England  (floyle),  Sir  R.  Peel  (Foster),  Thunderer 
(Blackford),  Hvbla,  Conllagration,  Lady  Villiers  (Foster), 
Constellation  (Garth  \  Beauty  of  Walfhamstow  (Pamplin), 
Hebe  (Heck),  Apollo  (Lyne),  Hermoine,  Semiramis,  Cordelia 
(Sweet),  Grandis.  . 

Selection  of  2t)  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package  for  20s.— 2d  Class.— Coronet,  Cynthia,  Hamlet,  Pene- 
lope, Peri  of  the  "West,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Consort, 
Princess  Royal,  Circassian  (Lyne),  Guide,  Fascination  (Miller), 
Jersey  Maid  (Blackford),  Symmetry,  Pulchellum,  Dido,  Fa- 
vourite, Vulcan,  Flash.  Camilla  (Foster),  Oberon  (Hodges), 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  Rising  Sun,  Prince  Albert  (Gaines),  Gipsey, 
"Wonder  of  the  West,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Thurtell!,  Portia,  Jupiter 
Witch  (Garth),  Count  D'Orsay,  Aurora,  Enchantress,  Van 
Amburgh  (Wilson),  Fanny.  Cornish  Gem  (Rendle),  Lady  C. 
Shepperd  (Bennett),  Fair  Maid  of  Devon  (Topping),  Jupiter, 
Elizabeth,  King  John,  Amethyst,  Sultan,  Grand  Monarch. 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  President,  Ivanhoe,  Clara,  Mabel,  Glory 
of  the  West  (Bassett). 

The  Geraniums  are  large  flowering  plants,  in  48- 
sised  pots,  the  majority  of  which  are  showing  bloom. 

DAHLIAS. 

Selection  of  V2  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  andpack- 

age,forl5s„  or  in  a  tin-box,  postage  free,  for  16s.  6d. 

1st  Class— Beeswing,  Alice  Hawthorn  (Druramond).  Raphael, 
Cleopatra,  Preceptor  (Whale),  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Vanguard, 
Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Aurautia,  Essex  Triumph,  Lady  St. 
Maur,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Queen  of  Roses,  Bermondsey 
Bee,  Lady  Antrobus,  Favourite,  Mrs.  J.  Richardson,  Hero  of 
Stonehenge,  and  Antagonist. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  12s.,  or  free  by  post  for  13s.  Grf.— 2d  Class— Conso- 
lation, Matilda,  Perpetual  Grand,  Nonpareil,  Tassett's  White, 
Yellow  Climax,  HonourabW  Miss  Abbott,  Sure  Enough,  Swin- 
don Rival  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Nutwith,  Eximia,  Confidence, 
Queen  of  Trumps,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Vivid,  Great  West- 
ern, Admiral  Stopford,  Virgil,  Tournament  (Union),  Princess 
Roval  (Hudson),  Prince  of  Wales,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Brides- 
maid, Bloomsbury  (Lee),  Rouge  et  Noir,  Glory  of  Plymouth. 
DAHLIAS— (Fancy  Varieties). 

Selection  of  12  from  tlie  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15s.,  or  free  by  postfor  16s.  Grf.— Matilda,  Lady  Lo- 
raine,  Noir  et  Blanc,  Beauty  of  England,  Fairy  Queen,  Ma- 
dame de  Montagne,  Silvio,  Village  Maid,  Compte  de  Paris, 
Madame  Schwaifenfield,  Madame  Chauviere,  Madame  Miellez, 
and  Oakley  Surprise. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15s.,  or  free  by  post  for  10s.  C<i.,  box  included  ;  or 
40  for  25s. ;  ditto,  free  by  post,  for  27s.— Serratifolia,  Pearl,  Ma- 
jestica  superba,  Vubergii.  Sir  W.  Magnay,  Duke  of  York,  Foigh- 
a-ballagh,  Picta,  Cleopatra,  Magnet  (Smith),  Sidmouthii, 
Nymph,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Cordifolium  hybridum,  Delicata 
(Rendle),  Duke  of  Wellington,  Florence,  Magnet,  Queen  (Paw- 
ley),  Prince  of  Wales,  Eppsii,  Kentish  Hero  (Epps)  Lindleyana, 
Vesta,  Reflcxa,  Neptune,  Modesta,  Hector,  Gigantea,  Expansa, 
Decora,  C"ccinea  Vera.  Coronet.  Albion  (Smith),  Uttoxeter 
Beauty,  Ri-'kardii  Grandidova  (Rickard)  Lowreyii,  Lanen,  Ex- 
oniensis  ( L'ince),  Paragon,  Robustum,  Eclipse,  Britannia,  No- 
blissima,  Ballooni  (Smith),  Transparens  (Youell.) 
PETUNIAS. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  package,  for 
4s.— Queen  of  Mav,  Beaute  de  Jour,  Beaute  parfait,  Coerulea 
Striata,  Louis  Gullino,  Striata  delicatissima,  Attraction,  For- 
get-me-not, Perfection,  Membranacea,  Portrait,  Delineata 
(Morgan),  King,  Ovid,  Magna  Charta,  Reliance,  Splendida. 
Celestial,  Punctata. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

The  following  s<  t,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  5s.— 
Maculata,  Atro-striata,  Luteum,  Brightii,  Fowellii,  Album, 
Picta.  Double  White. 

LOBELIAS. 

Six  of  the  following  sorts,  including  hamper  and  package,  for 

4s. Erinus  grandiflora,  Erinus   compacta  alba,  Resplendens, 

Queen  Victoria,  Grandis,  Salterii,  Millerii,  Bathonia. 
AZALEA  INDICA. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  25s.— 1st  Class.— Optima,  Exquisite,  Broughtomi, 
Refulgens,  Pia:stautissima,  Rosea  punctata,  Minerva,  Barbata, 
Prince  Albert,  Alba  superba,  Alba  striata,  Candidissima 
maxima,  Grandifiora  maculata.  Purpurea  plena,  Rubra-plena, 
Sladstanesii,  Excelsa,  Smitbii  magnitiora,  Rosea  elegans, 
Coccinea  superba,  Addisonii,  Alba  triflora. 

Selection  of  eight  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  fis.— 2d  ^lass.  —  Variegata,  Gladstanesii, 
Lateritia,  Danielsiana,  Rawsonii,  Smithii,  Smithii  coccinea, 
Rosea,  Rosea  semi-duplex,  Woodsii,  Standishii,  semi-duplex, 
Splendens,  Speciosissima. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Selection  of  six  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,    ior  5s. — Cerina,   Rosea   alba,   Insignis,    Rubra, 

axima,  Caulescens,   Macrop'nylla  variegata. 
CACTUS. 

Selection  of  six  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  10s. — Garduerii,  Truncatus,  Truncatus  vio- 
laceus,  Majestica,  Pormosissimus,  Splendidum,  Coccineum, 
Egertonii. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  15s. — Bouvardia  flava,  Aehimenes  picta,  A.  longi- 
flora,  A.  rosea,  A.  hirsuta,  A.  peduneuiata,  Gesnera  Ge- 
roldiana,  G.  Cooperii,  G.  zebrina,  G.  tubiflora,  G.  elongata, 
Solanum  pseudo-capsicum,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Chasnostoma 
polyanthe,Stvlidiumfascieularis,  Begonia  coccinea,  B,  insignis, 
B.  floribunda,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Ixora  coccinea,  Pentas 
carnea,  Gardenia  radicans,  G.  sp.  nova,  Ficus  elastica  (Indian 
rubber  tree),  BurchelJia  capensis,  Plumbago  capensis,  Brug- 
mansia  sp.  nova,  B.  arborea  plena,  Juanulloa  parasitica,  Eu- 
phorbia splendens,  Pleroma  Benthamiana.  Centradenia  rosea, 
Siphocampylus  betulasfolia,  Clivea  nobilis,  Vinca  oculata  rosea, 
Russelia  juncea,  Brunrfelsia  Americana,  iEscby  nan  thus  gran- 
diflorus,  iE.  Roxburghii,  JE.  ramosissimus,  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum, Lautana  crocea,  Columnea  Schiediana,  C.  splendens, 
Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis,  H.  Cameronii,  Pimelea  spectabilis 
(grafted),  P.decussata,  Hovea  Celsi,  Chorozema  varium,  C. 
varium  rotundifulium,  Veronica  specula,  Grevillea  rosma- 
rinifoha,  G.  flava,  Eutaxia  Baxterii,  E.  myrtifolia,  Diosma 
eapitata,  D.  eiliosa,  D.  erieoides.Corntabicolor,  C.  Cavendishii, 
Philica  ericoides,  Kalosanthes  niiniata,  Ampliicome  arguta, 
Araucaria  imbricata. 

.MISCELLANEOUS   CLIMBERS. 
Selection  of  12  from  the  full  owing  List,  including  hamper  and 
:   ■■  e,  for  8s. — Cobcea  scan  lens,  Loasa  aurantiaca,  Lophos- 
i     [tn  ^rubescens,  Kennedy  a  monophylla,  Batatas  bonarieh- 


sis,  Bridgesia  spicata,  Bignouia  picta,  B.  capensis,  Passiflora 
rtfceinosa,  P.  Lo'udonia,  P.  Sullivanii,  P.  Neelii,  P.  ca?rulea, 
Ceropegia  elegans,  C.  stapelarforrais,  Ipomcea  Learii,  I.  Sel- 
lowii,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  T.  brachyceraS,  Tbunbergia 
chrysops,  T.  aurantiaca  superba,  T.  alata,  Allarnanda  eathar- 
tica,  Convolvulus  pentanthus,  Combretum  coccineum,  Manettia 
glabra,  M.  bicolor,  Maurandya  Barclayana. 

FLOWER   SEEDS. 

50  packets  of  choicest  Flower  Seeds  (free  by  post)  for  12s. 

30  ditto  ditto  8s. 

20:  ditto  ditto  6s. 

N.B. — All  Post-office  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  William 

Edgecunibe  Rendle,  Plymouth. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  plants  which  you  sent,  were 
received  here  yesterday  in  excellent  condition,  having  been 
packed  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  them." — S.  S.  Cunningham,  Caprington  Castle,  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  Dec.  IS,  1845.  (Distant  upwards  of  500  miles  from 
Plymouth). 

"  I  amhappy  to  say  the  plants  arrived  safe,  and  in  such  good 
condition  that  no  person  would  have  supposed  they  had  ever 
been  removed  from  your  greenhouse,  although  they  travelled 
such  a  distance  ;  indeed,  they  astonished  every  one  who  saw  them, 
they  were  so  healthy,  so  well  packed,  and,  I  must  add,  for  the 
good  descriptions,  so  very  reasonably  priced." — William  Be oari, 
Esq.,  Camass  Bruff,  County  of  Limerick,  April  14,  1846.  (Up- 
wards of  350  miles  from  Plymouth.) 


Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All 
plants  forwarded  to  long  distances  are  packed  in  Fir 
Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

%*  Early  orders  are  desired,   as  there    will  be  a  limited 
quantity  only  of  many  of  the  sorts. 
ORDERS  WILL  BE  EXECUTED  TN   STRICT  ROTATION. 

Circulars,  containing  Lists  of  Flower  Seeds,  Forest  and 
Fruit  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  and  Chrysanthemums,  can  be  had 
on  application. 

*»*  All  orders  above  SI.  will  be  delivered  (free  of 
carriage),  to  London.,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  or 
Falmouth ;  or,  above  6/.,  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  correspondents, 
or  those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week,  to  London,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA. 

12  fine  young  Plants  of  this  valuable  Tree,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  20s.        

Those  who  reside  at  long  distances,  and  wish  to  have  their 
plants  forwarded  by  post,  can  be  accommodated ;  and  we  have 
arranged  to  send  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
Pansies,  and  Antirrhinums,  packed  in  stout  tin  cases. 

igr  ALL  THE  PLANTS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS 
CATALOGUE  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  SENDING  OUT. 


We  have  to  return  our  best  thanks  to  our  numerous  cus- 
tomers for  the  liberal  orders  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
durinc:  the  past  season,  and  have  now  to  solicit  a  continuance 
of  their  patronage,  assuring  them  that  we  shall  always  supply 
the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices. 

Our  chief  object  will  be  to  give  satisfaction  ;  and  if  from  any 
circumstance  an  irregularity  should  at  any  time  occur,  we  shall 
always  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  the  most  ample  amends.  We 
have  always  endeavoured  to  be  liberal  in  our  dealings,  and 
trust  our  friends  will  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  our  not 
continuing  to  be  so.  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO. 

Office,  Union  Road,  Plymouth,  May  9.  _ 
In  consequence  of  the  very  low  prices  quoted,  no  devi- 
ation can  be  made  from  the  collection  as  named  above, 
and  if  less  quantities  are  taken  a  higher  price  must  ne- 
cessarily be  charged. 


TULIPS.— A  bed  of"  choice  TULIPS,  the  property 
of  a  gentlemen  deceased,  to  be  disposed  of.  They  consist 
of  3i>  rows  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  that  an  Amateur  can 
possess,  and  have  been  collected  regardless  of  expense.  To  be 
viewed  for  the  next  14  days,  between  the  hour's  of  10  and  4,  at 
2,  Gloucester  Cottage,  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  where 
full  particulars  may  be  had,  or  of  Mr.  E.  Denver,  Nurseryman, 
Bi-ixton.     This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. — May  9. 


RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedeaham  Rosery,  Bungay, 
•  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  First-rate  PER- 
PETUAL and  BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots  fit  for  transplanting 
into  borders,  or  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses 


Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Auhernon 

Augustine  Mouchelet 
Clementine  Duval 
Comte  d'  Eu 
Dr.  Marx 
Due  d'Aumale 
Due  de  Chartres 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Fulgorie 
La  Bouquitierre 
La  Reine 
Lady  Alice  Peel 
Madame  Emma  Dampierre 
Madame  Laffay 
Marquise  Boccella 
Melanie  Cornu 
Mrs.  Elliot 
Prince  of  Wales 
Prince  Albert 
Rivers  (Laffay) 
Thibault 
William  Jesse, 


Bourbon. 
Ceres 

Comte  de  Rumbuteau 
Crimson  Globe 
Dupetit  Thouars 
Edouard  Desfosses 
Enfant  d'Ajaccio 
George  Cuvier 
La  Gracieuse 
La  Grenadier 
Madame  Aubis 
Paul  Joseph 
Proserpine 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr 
Princess  Clementine 
Queen  of  Virgins 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Splendens 
Virgil. 

Noisette. 
Solfaterre 
Pourpre  de  Tyre 
Cloth  of  Gold. 


R.  B.  B.  will  supply  orders  upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  A 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  requested  from  all  un- 
known correspondents. — Hedenham,  May  9. 


GLASS  MILK  PANS. 

EDWARDS  &  PELL,  .Foreign.  Glass  Agents,  15, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
these  admirable  utensils  in  dark  and  light  glass.  They  are 
made  of  such  strength  as  to  bear  a  severe  blow  without  break- 
ing, and  they  clean  with  so  much  ease  that  the  use  of  hot  water 
is  unnecessary,  and  consequently  no  risk  of  cracking. 

Edwards  &,  Pell  also  supply  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  colour,  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  this  Glass 
hasjbeenmuch  approved  by  parties  who  have  used  it  extensively, 
and'  to  whom  reference  can  be  given. 

Bell  Glasses  from  11  inches  by  6  to  -1  inches  by  2$,  in  clear 
white  flint  glass,  at  lOtf.  per  lb. 

WASP  CATCHERS. 

UNDERWOOD,  Butler  to  Her  Majesty,  56,  Hay- 
market,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  others,  that  he  has  just  completed  a  number  of 
WASP  CATCHERS,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  square  and  oval 
shapes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Wasp  caught  in  this 
month  is  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nest,  therefore  an  early 
application  of  this  useful  article  is  recommended.  A  large 
assortment  of  improved  Budding  Knives,  Primers,  &c., 
alwaj  9   eady. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling  N.B.,  and 
•  Dublin,  have  on  sale  a  large  and  select  Stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.  Terms,  particularly  moderate.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz. — 

Swedish,  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Ditto  East  Lothian  Purple-top. 

Yellow  Aberdeen,  with  Green-top. 

Ditto  ditto,  with  Purple-top. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  improved. 

Ditto  Improved  Early,  now  much  esteemed  for  sowing  late 

in  season. 
White  Globe. 
Green-top  Globe. 
N.B. — Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs.  are 
ordered. 

\*  Priced  Catalogues  of  Implements,   Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  «fcc.  sent  free  on  application. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58,  Dawson-street,  Dub- 
lin,— May  9. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


SEEDS. 

GEORGE  GIBBS  &  CO.,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 
— Large  White  Belgian  Carrot,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Red  and 
Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  Is.  per  lb.  each ;  Long  Red 
Mangold,  Bd.  per  lb.  ;  Long  Yellow  ditto,  Is.  per  lb.  ■  True 
Purple  Top  Swede,  9d.  per  lb.  ;  Ashcroft's  very  large  Swede, 
Is.  per  lb.  ;  Laing's  Swede,  Is.  per  lb. ;  Purple-top  Nottingham 
Moss  Swede,  and  Tankard  Pure  Swede,  Is.  Bd.  per  lb.  each; 
Skirving's  and  Matson's  Swede,  Is.  per  lb.  each  ;  Pain's  hardy 
Green  Crown  Swede,  Is.  per  lb. ;  Hybrid  Green  Crown  Yellow 
Turnip,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  Seeds,  in  mix- 
tures suited  to  soils,  &c,  32s.  per  acre,  allowing  2  bushels,  and 
12  lbs.  to  each  acre  ;  Mixtures  for  renovating  old  Grass-land, 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  fine  sorts  for  Lawns,  &c.,  Is.  -id.  per  lb. 

A  detailed  price  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  <fcc,  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultuial  Department  at  Belgium,  <fec.  &c,  26,  Down-street, 
Piccadilly.       


SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  &c. 

EKEMP  now  having  the  honour  of  supplying  the 
•  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  Chiswick,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gar- 
dens, Regent's  Park,  most  of  the  principal  Nurserymen  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  can  refer, 
can  with  confidence  assert  from  the  Testimonials  he  has  re- 
ceived, combined  with  his  own  experience,  that  his  SILVER 
SAND  is  the  best  for  all  Nursery  purposes,  to  be  found  in  this; 
part  of  the  world.  Price,  delivered  within  six  miles,  per  ton, 
2Gs.  ;  per  half  ton,  15s.  ;  packages  where  required,  fsacks  or 
casks,)  14s.  perton,  and  7s.  per  half  ton,  extra,  (for  Cash  only). 
PEAT  and  other  Soils  supplied. 

E.  Kemp,  Manor-street,  near  the  Rising  Sun,  Old  Kent-road. 
Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street,  For 
Ready  Money  only. 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  sinaU  crown  squares, 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  : —         per  gross.  J  per  gross.  I  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     6s.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4£   . .     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon, 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER, and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  "White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  6d.  each.— Apslev  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 


GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  foUowing 
Net  Cash  Prices  .  — 

Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        4cf. 

16  oz.        ,,  ,,  5 

21  oz.        „  „  7 

26  oz.        „  „  11 

Small  Squares  from  5  ins.  by  3  ins.  up  to  10  ins.  by  Sins., 
from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  square  foot. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING    BY    HOT 
WATER. 

GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse  Build- 
ees  and  Hot  Watee  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  Dar- 
vers-street,  Paulton-square,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  respect- 
fully request  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gar- 
deners who  intend  to  enlarge  or  augment  their  Forcing  or 
Plant  Houses,  to  their  superior  manner  of  erecting  such  struc- 
tures, and  the  application  of  Heat  by  their  improved  Hot  Water 
Apparatus. 

Gray,  Ormson,  and  Brown  beg  to  assure  those  who  honour 
them  with  their  patronage,  that  from  the  practical  experience 
of  one  of  the  firm  as  a  Gardener,  they  guarantee  every  House 
constructed  by  them  will  be  adapted  to  its  intended  purpose. 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  satisfactory  refer- 
ences  given. ^^^ 

WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
QT.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR  HOUSE,  MANOR- 
O  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &c.  The  same  heated  by  IIOT-WATER-APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  and  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 
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KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— The  EXHIBI- 
TIONS of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Society,  Begenfs  Park,  will  be  held  this  season 
in  the  New  Conservatory,  on  Wednesdays.  May  20th.  June  3d. 
July  1st.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  by  present- 
ing'an  order  from  a  Fellow  or  Member,  price  os.  each. 

tTfje  CfarDcncrjs*  Cfjrontcle. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

•ta™. T.»r.a{g£24&r  :   :   -.   :   :s 

WsirrrsovT,    —  20 — Rojal  Botanic  Gardens       .       .        3  rat. 
Tbcueut,        —  21— Rojal  South  London     .        .        •        1  r.x. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Tuwhat,        May  12— Stanford  Hi'l  H  -7-.LnIiuiaL 
Teciu.v.        —    14— Soath  Ejj-x  Horticol-ural  and  FloHimlcaral. 


Among  the  other  pleasant  companions  with  which 
we  are  likely  to  be  favoured  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
we  can  confidently  rely  upon  the  Wasps.  They 
have  had  a  charming  winter ;  are  now,  in  May,  as 
vigorous  as  in  June,  as  plentiful  as  in  July,  and 
will  certainly  take  care  to  help  themselves  to  a  lion's 
share  of  the  good  things  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  fine  summer  will  bring  us. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  philanthropic 
persons  having  taken  these  marauders  under  their 
protection.  That  is  a  stage  of  civilisation  at  which 
we  have  not  at  present  arrived;  though,  consider- 
ing how  far  sickly  sentimentality  is  going  just  now, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen.  In  the 
meanwhile,  until  wasp-catching  becomes  penal, 
either  legally  or  socially.we  would  advise  those  who 
are  likely  to  have  anything  eatable  next  autumn,  to  | 
look  sharp  now.  It  is  quite  time  for  them  to  open 
their  eyes,  for  legions  of  wasps  are  preparing  for  a 
descent ;  their  scouts  are  fully  occupied  in  recon- 
noitring the  country  ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  be  mar- 
tyred.we  must  exterminate  the  scouts  at  once.  Every 
one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  nest ;  and, 
therefore,  every  scout  that  perishes  now  will  save 

us  all  the  perils  of  turpentine,  fire,  gunpowder,  and  [  adequate  amount  of° perspiration  from  the  leaves 
stings  hereafter.  Common  wasp-traps  will  not,  at  i  and  branches,  so  that  thev  become  water-logged  as 
present,  be  of  much  service  ;  a  far  better  contrivance  \  ;t  were.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  give  the  roots  less 
is  a  pair  of  entomological  forceps,  which  we  see  are  :  water>  for  tnen  the  leaves  and  branches  will  have 
advertised  to-day,  for  with  them  it  will  be  very  easy  '  iess  nee(j  0f  re]ief  br  evaporation.  In  order  to  set 
to  teach  children  to  catch  the  wasp  on  the  wing,  j  rid  of  the  escoss  "of  water>  mere  drainage  is  not 
We  have  just  killed  two  within  these  five  minutes,  enough,  although  indispensable.  It  is  desirable  that 
Forthwith  a  power  ofEngtUhlet  Slew,  ;lle  eait\  in  which  the  fruit  trees  are  growing  should 

To  chase  these  pagans  fi-om  our  budaing  fields.''  be  so  raised  above  the  surrounding  level  as  to  be 

maintained  continually  in  a  warmer  and  drier  state 


nection  with  his  views  on  this  subject  that  great 
chemist  has  the  following  striking  passage,  the 
bearing  of  which  upon  the  case  before  us  is  of  the 
first  importance  : — 

"  In  order  to  explain  the  effects  of  contagious 
matters,  a  peculiar  principle  of  life  has  been  ascribed 
to  them — a  life  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the 
germ  of  a  seed,  which  enables  it,  under  favourable 
conditions,  to  develope  and  multiply  itself.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  more  correct  figurative  re- 
presentation of  these  phenomena;  it  is  one  which  is 
applicable  to  contagions  as  well  as  to  ferment,  to 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction  or  decay,  and  even  to  a 
piece  of  decaying  wood,  which,  by  mere  contact 
with  fresh  wood,  causes  the  latter  to  undergo 
gradually  the  same  changes,  and  become  decayed 
and  mouldered." 

We  believe  this  to  be  so  often  the  first  cause  of 
canker,  that  perhaps  every  other  symptom  is  but 
secondary.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
most  inveterate  condition  of  this  disease,  even  in 
a  hereditary  form,  may  be  referable  to  the  seeds 
of  the  virus  of  decay,  distributed  in  all  directions 
through  the  vegetable  fabric. 

Supposing  these  views  to  be  just,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  only  courses  which  can  be  taken  advanta- 
geously in  order  to  secure  ourselves  against  canker 
are  two  :  the  one  not  to  plant  such  delicate  varie- 
ties as  no  skill  and  care  will  ever  reconcile  to  our 
climate;  the  other  to  compensate  for  an  ungenial 
climate  by  scientific  practice.  We  cannot  make 
sunshine  ;  we  have  no  control  over  atmospheric 
temperature ;  rain  will  fall  in  spite  of  us ;  and  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  struggle  against  a  capricious 
winter,  even  if  timber  and  glass  were  as  cheap  as 
brown  paper.  The  evil  must  be  arrested  by  other 
means. 

The  reason  why  wood  does  not  ripen  in  an  English 
summer  is  that  the  light  is  insufficient  to  cause  an 


mention  of  them  is  painful.  My  best  bed  is  a  miser- 
able wreck,  there  is  not  a  fourth  part  in  a  healthy 
condition  ;  whether  to  attribute  it  to  the  open  and 
wet  winter,  or  to  the  soil,  or  both  conjoined,  I  know 
not,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  I  never  planted  so  fine 
a  bed  of  bulbs.  Most  came  up  very  promisingly, 
but  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  disease,  which  has 
been  most  fatal  and  extensive.  Even  of  kinds 
which  I  grew  in  quantity,  I  shall  scarcely  have  any 
left." 

From  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Nottingham,  &c, 
we  lave  similar  complaints.  The  stock  of  several 
fine  seedlings  in  the  latter  neighbourhood  being 
wholly  lost.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  record,  from 
the  same  counties,  that  some  have  escaped,  at  least 
comparatively  so  ;  for  even  beds  that  looked  well  a 
month  ago  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  consider- 
able dismay  appears  to  pervade  the  fancy.  Can  any 
of  our  friends  give  any  information  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  malady  ?—  W. 


There  is  one  cause  of  Canker  in  fruit  trees  to 
which  we  only  incidentally  alluded  last  week,  and  to 
which  we  would  cow  draw  more  particular  atten- 
tion. We  stated  that  it  may  be  a  temporary 
disease  indnced  by  local  causes.  Probably  it  is  so 
in  more  instances  than  are  suspected  ;  possibly  it  is 
always  thus  brought  about  in  the  beginning,  even 
when  it  becomes  hereditary. 

Let  us  suppose  a  delicate  plant,  some  tender 
variety  of  the  Pear,  for  instance,  raised  at  Paris, 
cultivated  there  for  many  years,  then  bought  for  the 
English  market,  and  suddenly  distributed  through  '> 
the  country  gardens  of  England.  Such  a  plant  will ' 
be  removed  from  a  warm,  dry,  chalky  soil,  a  hot 
summer,  which  renders  the  wood  as  hard  as  Oak,  j 

and  a  steadily  cold  winter,  which  absolutely  arrests  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Tulip  Growers  of 
all  vegetation,  to  a  cold  damp  clay  or  loam,  half  j  this  country  have  experienced  a  more  unpropitious 
drained  may  be,  a  cool  damp  summer,  and  cloudy  )  season  than  the  present  has  hitherto  proved  ;  for, 
sky,  which  leave  the  wood  as  soft  in  autumn  as  at  j  with  all  the  care  and  attention  directed  towards 
Paris  it  is  at  midsummer,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  fitful  j  their  collections  which  experience  could  suggest, 
winter,  mild  and  severe  by  turns,  now  bringing  the  |  many  cultivators  are  doomed  to  suffer  disappoint- 


than  the  level  itself;  for  then  the  heat  absorbed 
from  the  sun  will  be  radiated  back  into  the  air,  and 
maintain  the  atmosphere  of  the  trees  in  a  milder  and 
warmer  condition  than  would  be  otherwise  possible  ; 
and  the  main  fact  of  thus  raising  the  usual  tempe- 
rature around  the  leaves  and  branches,  will  assist  in 
promoting  their  healthy  evaporation,  which  results 
in  ripeness  if  carried  far  enough. 

We  would  ask  all  those  who  hav.e  cankery  gar- 
dens to  consider  how  far  these  remarks  apply  to 
their  own  cases,  after  they  have  left  out  of  the  in- 
quiry such  tender  and  incurably  diseased  varieties 
as  many  of  those  which  we  named  in  a  Leading 
Article  last  week. 


sun  of  May  in  February,  and  replacing  it  by  De- 
cember nights  in  May. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  will  happen  to 
the  Parisian  Pear  ?  Its  wood  will  be  alternately 
frozen  and  thawed  ;  its  watery  texture  will  render 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  damage  in  time  of  frost  ;  parts 
will  die  or  be  so  injured  as  lo  be  unfit  to  carry  on 
their  offices  when  spring  returns;  and  every  sioot 
will  contain  dead  points  or  foci,  which,  however,  the 
eye  fails  to  detect  at  the  time.  When  gTowth 
returns,  the  naturally  vigorous  constitution  "of  the 
Pear  tree  makes  a  struggle  to  overcome  the 
disasters  of  winter  ;  new  wood  is  deposited  over  the 
old  internal  sores,  and  all  seems  healthy.  But  the 
season  is  again  unfavourable  ;  the  diseased  foci 
cannot  act  as  Nature  meant  them  ;  watery  and 
highly  azotised  sap  collects  in  them,  and  runs  into 
-a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction ;  then  the  sore  is 
established :  out  of  sight,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
established,  and  the  seeds  of  canker  are  effectually 
sown. 

Lieeig  states  it  to  be  a  law  of  matter  that  a  body 
in  the  act  of  decomposition,  and  which  he  names 
the  "  exciter,"  added  to  a  mixed  fluid  in  which  its 
constituents  are  contained,  can  reproduce  itself  in 


ment,  and  in  many  instances,  heavy  loss — loss  intact, 
which  cannot  even  be  replaced  by  money.  Last 
December,  towards  Christmas,  Tulips  generally 
were  a  month  in  advance  of  their  usual  growth  at 
that  period,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
countries  ;  fears  were  then  frequently  expressed 
that  disastrous  results  would  eusue  ;  unfortunately 
these  gloomy  forebodings  have  in  many  cases  been 
too  sadly  realised. 

The  mischief  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  want 
of  sun-light  last  season,  and  to  improper  elabo- 
ration of  the  sap  ;  others  attribute  it  to  the 
open  and  moist  winter,  imagining  that  the  roots 
became  after  planting  overcharged  with  moisture. 
From  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  it 
appears  that  collections  are  similarly  affected  in  dif- 
ferent situations.  Beds  which  have  been  carefully 
covered  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds  and 
frosts,  have  suffered  equally  with  those  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  varying 
winter. 

Others,  again,  have  had  many  bulbs  which  did 
not  make  their  appearance  above  ground,  and  on 
examination  proved  to  be  perfectly  decayed  and 
mouldy,  whilst  of  those  which   have   thrown   up 


We  announce,  with  great  pleasure,  that  Mr. 
Fortune  has  just  reached  England,  from  China,  in 
good  health.  His  collections,  in  IS  glazed  cases, 
have  arrived  in  beautiful  condition  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  final  result  of  his  great  exertions 
will  be  among  the  most  important  of  the  important 
measures  which  have  been  brought  about  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Hartweg  have  also  come  to 
hand  by  the  last  steamer.  He  was  still  at  Tepic, 
but  was  about  to  start  immediately  for  San  Bias, 
en  route  to  Mazatlan,  his  baggage  having  just  come 
up.     Some  new  seeds  and  plants  are  on  their  way. 


that  fluid.     And  he  refers  to  the  well-known  fact   flower  stems,  the  buds  are,  in  the  ma'ority  of  cases, 
that  the  putrid  matter  of  a  decaying  animal  body  j  malformed  and  diseased.     A  first-rate  grower,  who 
id  upon  the  fresh  wound  of  a  living  animal  will    has  a  splendid  assortment  of  most  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  cultivation,  writing  from  Lancashire,  sa\s, 


bring   on  vomiting,  debility,   and  even  death,  as 
happens  to  students  in  rli'secrirg-rooTES.     In  """- 
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illnde  lo  my  Tulins,  for  'he  verv 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN    BROCCOLI  AND 
CAULIFLOWER. 

A  cosrespondent  inquires  what  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  I  Many  varie- 
ties of  Broccoli  are  easily  distinguished  ;  such  are  all 
those  having  purple  or  sulphur-coloured  heads.  However 
much  they  resemble  Cauliflower  in  other  respects,  if  the 
heads  are  not  white,  they  must  bs  considered  Broccoli ; 
and  likewise  those  that  do  not  form  one  compact  regu- 
lar corymb,  whatever  their  colour  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  sprouting  Broccoli.  Again,  if  a  variety  is  so 
far  different  in  constitution  as  to  endure  a  degree  of 
cold  that  would  kill  the  Cauliflower,  that  variety  is 
termed  a  Broccoli.  There  is,  however,  no  very  distinct 
line  of  difference  between  some  of  the  white  Broccolies 
and  the  Cauliflower.  In  the  time  of  Miller,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  two  varieties  of  Broccoli  culti 
vated,  which  he  distinguished  as  the  Brassica  Italica 
purpurea,  the  Purple  Broccoli ;  and  the  Brassica 
Italica  alba,  the  White.  In  treating  of  them,  he  says, 
"  The  two  sorts  of  Broccoli  I  take  to  be  only  varieties 
of  the  Cauliflower."  Professor  de  Candolle,  in  a  me- 
moir of  the  different  species,  races,  and  varieties  of  the 
genus  Brassica,  &c,  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,"  vol.  5,  first  series,  also  states  that  the  Broccoli 
and  Cauliflower  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  race, 
namely,  Brassica  oleracea  Botrytis,  flowering  Cabbage  ; 
and  which  he  describes  as  having  a  very  peculiar  or- 
ganisation. '•'  The  bunches  of  flowers,  instead  of  being 
loosely  spread  into  a  pyramidal  form,  like  those  of  a 
panicle,  are  close  from  their  basis,  and  form  a  kind  of 
regular  corymb  ;  to  which  is  added  a  second  character 
that  may  be  considered  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
first ;  the  pedicles,  from  being  tightly  kept  together  be- 
fore their  time  of  blossom,  lose  their  shape,  grow  fleshy 
from  adhering  to  each  other,  and,  in  general,  produce 
nothing  but  the  rudiments  of  abortive  flowers,  so  that, 
contrary  to  all  other  varieties,  where  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  alone  taken  for  culinary  purposes,  in  this  the 
floral  footstalk  is  the  only  part  eaten.  This  race  com- 
prehends two  varieties,  viz.  the  Cauliflowers  and  the 
Broccolies. 

"  1.  The  Brassica  cauliflora  (Cauliflower)  has  generally 
a  short  stem,  white-ribbed  oblong  leaves,  the  pedicel 
uniting  at  the  head  of  the  primary  branches  into  thick, 
short,  irregular  bundles,  in  the  shape  of  a  corymb  :  it 
appears  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the  Brassica  oleracea 
costata,  Chou  a  grosses  cotes,  or  Portugal  Cabbage. 

"The  second  varietyis  the  Brassici  eyniosa (Broccoli); 
its  stem  is  more  elevated,  the  leaf-nerves  less  pro- 
minent, the  pedicels  altogether  less  thick  and  close ;  they 
are  also  lunger,  so  that  ou  becoming  fleshy  they 
resemble  in  shape  the  young  shoots  of  Asparagus ; 
iience  the  name  of  Asparagoides  given  by  ancient  bota- 
nists to  the  Broccoli.  Tke*Broeeoli  seems  to  be  a  dege- 
neration of  some  variety  of  the  Chou  Cavalier,  tab  or 
open  Cabbage.  It  is  divisable  into  two  sub-varieties. 
1st,  the  Common  or  White  Broccoli;  2d,  the  Purple  or 
Maltese  Broccoli ;  and  each  of  these  are  again  divided 
into  several  kinds  by  the  practical  gardeners.'1 

The  above  are  correct  descriptions  of  Cauliflower 
and  Broccoli  as  they  were  grown  at  the  time  ;  but  since 
then  great  improvements  have  taken  place  as  regards 
the  varieties  of  Broccoli ;  some  of  which  are  now  as 
close  headed  as  a  Cauliflower,  and  others  have  stems 
equally  dwarf. 

The  Brassica  oleracea,  on  the  high  authority  of  De 
Candolle,  has  given  rise  to  Cabbages,  early  and  late, 
red  and  white  ;  Savoys  green  and  yellow;  other  Greens 
plain  and  curled  ;  Turnip-iooted  Cabbages  ;  Couve 
Troncbuda  or  Portugal  Cabbages ;  as  well  as  to 
Br   :  :•  Si  r  I  Cardifl  wer.     If,  therefore,  the  Wild  Cab- 
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bage  has  sported  to  a  Cauliflower,  who  can  define  the 
closest  approximation  which  may  take  place  as  regards 
the  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower,  some  kinds  of  which  are 
already  blended  together  ?  As  was  above  observed, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  case  of  any  Broccoli 
not  white  ;  for  such  can  never  be  called  a  Cauliflower— 
a  vegetable  which  has  long  been  proverbial  for  its 
whiteness.  The  leaves  of  Cauliflowers  differ  from 
those  of  most  Broccoli  in  having  a  more  regular  outline 
and  evener  surface ;  but  the  toothing  on  the  margin  is 
more  prominent.  Their  colour  is  also  paler,  not  of 
such  a  deep  glaucous  hue  as  the  leaves  of  Broccoli 
usually  are.ll       

WINDOW  GARDENS. 
Believing  that  these  gardens  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  lovers  of  flowers  in  England,  I  send  the 
following  observations  and  lists  of  plants,  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  and  promoting  their  general  adoption. 

The  first  published  account  of  window  gardens  ap- 
pears to  be  contained  in  a  little  work  entitled  "  Le  Jar- 
dinier  des  Fenetres  des  Appartemens  et  des  Petils  Jar- 
dins,"  printed  in  Paris  in  1823.  The  author  states  that 
one  which  he  describes  existed  four  or  five  years  pre- 
viously at  the  house  of  M.  Gilet,  Rue  du  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  and  he  states  the  interesting  fact,  as  connected 
with  the  usefulness  of  those  miniature  greenhouses,  that 
the  Cereus  speciosissimus  there  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  France. 

But  it  would  appear,  although  many  amateurs  visited 
M.  Gilet's  house  to  see  the  splendid  novelty,  they  were 
not  induced  by  his  success  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  window  garden  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  for 
ten  years  afterwards  an  engineer,  of  Mezieres,  passing 
through  Boulogne,  saw  one  at  the  house  of  an  English 
admiral,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  it  that  he  made 
a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,  and  it  was  so  new  to  the  members  that 
they  referred  the  paper  to  one  of  their  standing  com- 
mittees, who  made  the  following  report  upon  it : — 

"  The  committee  think  this  sort  of  greenhouse  must 
be  pleasing  ;  easily  constructed,  although  rather  ex- 
pensive,* and  particularly  adapted  for  a  window  pre- 
senting a  disagreeable  view."  —  Annates  de  la  Soc. 
d'Hort.  de  Paris,  for  1833,  p.  260. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  notice,  it  is  only  very 
lately  that  Parisian  amateurs  have  adopted  the  plan, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  city  where  the  taste 
or  rather  the  passion  for  flowers  is  almost  universal ; 
but  the  fact  is  proved  by  M.  Paquet  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  figure  of  a  , "  Fenetre  Serre  "  in 
his  "Almanack"  for  the  present  year.  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  they  are  common  in  Belgium,  probably 
at  Brussels,  for  at  Ghent,  the  head  quarters  of  horticul- 
tore  in  that  country,  they  have  only  been  introduced 
within  the  last  two  years. — {Annates  de  la  Soc.  d'Agric. 
el  de  Bot.  de  Gand,  for  March,  1846). 

One  is  naturally  led  to  compare  the  advantages  of  a 
window-garden  with  those  of  a  Ward's  case,  and  pro- 
bably few  amateurs  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
deciding  that  the  former  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
more  useful  of  the  two.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  utility  of  Ward's  cases,  when  employed  for 
growing  plants  in  rooms,  has  been  greatly  overrated, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  bene- 
fit thev  have  conferred  on  botany  and  horticulture,  by 
affording  the  means  of  transporting  plants  by  sea,  with 
the  certainty  of  success,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  A  problem  has  thus  been  solved  that  had 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  collectors,  and  appeared  to  defy 
the  resources  of  science  for  several  centuries. 

But  what  does  the  amateur  gain  by  filling  his  windows 
with  these  cases  ?  After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  flower- 
ing plants  will  thrive  in  them,  especially  in  town  houses ; 
but  the  great  objection  is  that  they  give  no  occupation  ; 
there  is  no  gardening  to  be  done  in  a  Ward's  case. 
After  the  novelty  is  over  it  excites  no  more  interest 
than  any  other  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and 
whenever  a  few  cut  flowers  and  a  basket  of  green  Moss 
can  be  obtained,  gratifying  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as 
pleasing  the  eye,  it  is  almost  useless. 

Now  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  window-garden 
is  the  agreeable  occupation  it  affords  to  those  amateur 
gardeners  who  are  imprisoned  in  towns,  to  invalids,  and 
to  lady  amateurs,  and  young  people  who  are  confined  to 
the  house  by  bad  weather,  in  town  or  in  the  country. 
Watering  the  plants,  tying  up  climbers,  making  cut- 
tings, and  raising  seedlings,  shifting  the  plants,  watching 
the  daily  progress  and  gradual  opening  of  the  flower- 
buds,  may  serve  to  beguile  many  a  tedious  hour,  and 
persons  unaccustomed  to  plant  culture  would  hardly 
believe  how  much  occupation,  amusement,  and  in. 
stroction  these  little  gardens  will  supply. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  improvement,  and  tend  to 
secure  a  healthy  vegetation,  to  plunge  the  pots  in  Moss 
and  to  cover  them  with  the  same  material.  The  green 
Moss  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  object,  while  it  serves  to 
conceal  what  is  the  very  reverse,  a  collection  of  red 
garden-pots  ;  then  by  keeping  it  wet  in  summer,  and 
dry  or  nearly  so  in  winter,  an  atmosphere  may  be 
readily  provided  exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  kept  at  all  times  in  an 
equable  state  with  regard  to  moisture  and  temperature, 
protected  alike  from  a  burning  sun  in  summer,  and 
from  the  cold  occasioned  by  evaporation,  or  by  radia- 
tion under  a  clear  froBty  sky  in  winter. 

The  Moss  likewise  allows  the  plants  to  be  frequently 

-  A  singular  objection  to  have  made  to  so  simple  a  structure 
in  a  country  where  glass  is  so  cheap  as  it  is  in  France. 


watered  overhead,  or  syringed,  without  it ;  in  perform- 
ing these  operations,  a  part  of  the  earth  is  liable  to  be 
washed  out  of  the  pots,  which  it  then  becomes  necessary 
to  remove,  in  order  that  the  shelf  may  be  cleaned. 

In  a  French  window,  the  glass  case  occupies  the  whole 
height  when  the  casement  opens  from  top  to  bottom,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  height  when  there  is  a  division,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  at  p.  203  of  the  Chronicle.  In  an 
English  window,  and  where  economy  is  studied,  the  case 
need  only  reach  to  the  top  of  the  lower  sash  ;  but  where 
expense  is  not  an  object,  and  if  the  room  be  otherwise 
sufficiently  lighted,  it  is  advisable  to  let  it  occupy  the 
entire  space  of  the  window,  covering  both  sashes.  The 
additional  height  would  give  room  for  several  shelves, 
which  might  be  readily  got  at  by  drawing  down  the  top 
sash  ;  but  the  principal  advantage  would  consist  in  the 
ample  space  gained  for  climbing  plants,  which  might 
then  be  made  to  occupy  not  only  the  sides  but  the  front. 

When  there  are  other  windows  in  the  room  to  secure 
ventilation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  sloping  light 
should  open,  especially  if  the  window  has  not  a  southern 
aspect. 

In  most  cases,  where  any  opening  is  required,  suffi- 
cient air  might  be  admitted  by  a  casement  occupying  a 
single  square,  either  on  one  side  or  in  the  top-light. 

In  winter  it  is  essential  that  the  joints  of  all  openings 
should  be  made  air-tight  by  pasting  slips  of  paper  over 
them  ;  in  our  ill-ventilated  apartments  the  supply  of  air 
required  for  respiration,  and  the  combustion  of  fuel,  is 
obtained  by  allowing  a  cold  atmosphere  to  rush  through 
every  chink  and  crevice  about  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  such  currents  in  frosty  weather  would  destroy  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  any  plant  exposed  to  them. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  plants  adapted  for 
window  gardens  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  intend 
to  adopt  them  would  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Errington  on  "Winter  Flowers,"  and  those 
of  an  "  Amateur  Gardener,"  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Chronicle. 

In  furnishing  the  garden  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  produce  the  best  effect,  the  habit  of  the  plants  should 
harmonise  with  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  structure 
intended  to  contain  them ;  moderate  sized  flowers  of 
clear  and  brilliant  colours,  delicate  foliage,  and  a  com- 
pact habit,  are  the  points  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in 
selecting  the  plants. 

In  summer  and  autumn  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
providing  an  abundance  of  plants  among  the  endless 
varieties  of  Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  Calceolaria,  Ver- 
bena, and  Roses.  The  following  list  consists  chiefly  of 
plants  from  which  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  season  when  flowers  in  a  room  are  most 
valuable,  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May, 
but  many  of  them  will  flower  in  summer  if  it  be  de- 
sired. 


The  Pelargoniums  in  the  above  list  are  distinct  species- 
Many  of  the  common  varieties  will  flower  well  in  winter,. 
but  for  a  window-garden,  where  the  space  is  so  limited, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  other  plants  to  fill  it,  it  is  better 
to  wait  and  enjoy  their  flowers  at  proper  seasons.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  have  a  plant  or  two  of  dwarf 
scarlet  kinds  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Roses. — Dwarf  Roses  in  pots  are  now  becoming  so 
common  that  they  may  be  had  in  flower  at  all  seasons  * 
Any  of  your  correspondents  who  are  Rose  growers  would 
render  a  service  to  window-gardeners  by  sending  a  list 
to  the  Chronicle  of  such  varieties  as  from  their  habit,, 
colour,  or  fragrance  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  them 
to  obtain.  I  may  mention  that  the  Craimoisie  superieure 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  winter  ;  and  as  all  the  Pom- 
pones  and  Lawranceanas  are  well  adapted  for  window- 
gardens,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  varieties  of  each. 


Chrysanthemums/dwarf  plants 

of  small  flowered  varieties 
Camellias  ;  plants  of  a  similar 

character 
Primula  sinensis. 
Cyclamen  persicum 
Cinerarias 

Bulbous   plants  ;    Hyacinths, 

Narcissus,     Jonquils,    Van 

Thol   Tulips.   Persian   Iris, 

Ixias,dwarfGladioli,  <fcc.&c. 

Ericas 

Epacris 

Fabiana  imbricata 
Hepaticas 
Auriculas 
Omphalodes  verna 
Lily  of  the  Valley 
Mignonette 
Phlox  verna 
Violet,  double  Neapolitan 

„      tree 

Anemones,  taken  up  from  the 

ground  with  a  ball  and  potted 

when    the   flower-buds    are 

ready  to  open 

Turban  Ranunculus,  treated  in 

the  same  way  _ 
Cypripedium  insigne 
Crassula  lactea 
„      coccinea 
Chorizema  varium 
Hoitzia  mexieana 
Chironia  frutescens 
Daphne  indica  rubra 

,,      cneorum 
Azaleas  ;  dwarf  plants  of  many 
hardy  sorts,;  as  well  as  varie- 
ties of  A.  indica,  with  mode- 
rate sized  flowers.  A.  viscosa 
is  a  very  desirable  species 
Acacia  armata 
„      paradoxa 
,,      pulchella 
Alonsoa  linearis 
Mimosa  pudica 
Coronilla  glauca 
Genista  canadensis 
Siphocampylus  bicolor 
Epiphyllum  truncatum 
Mimulus  rivularis,  many  varie- 
ties, with  large  dark  spots 
Mimulus  moschatus 
Pimelea  decussata 
„      linifolia 
,,      spectabilis 
Portulaca  Gilliesii  grandiflora 
P.  Thellusonii,  P.  insignis  and 
P.  splendens.    These  plants 


Pompone . 

De  Meaux,  rose 

Came,  flesh 

Toussaint,  light  red 

De  Bourgogne,  deep  purplish 
crimson 
,,      a  flenrs  blanches,  white 
with  blush  centre 

Kingston,  rose 

Bizarre 

De  la  Queue,  blush  shaded 

Camellia,  rose 

Bayard,  delicate  rose 

Petite  Mignonne,  rose 

Petite  Beaute 

Carmin,  carmine  red 

Bicolor,  purple  and  crimson 

Mossy  de  Meaux,  rose 
,,      Pourpre  Feu 
„      Picciola,  purple 


do  best  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun 
Verbenas  ;  those  of  showy  co- 
lours and  the  fragrant  vari- 
eties are  of  course  to  be  pre- 
ferred 
Polygala  cordifolia 
Anagallis  ccerulea  grandiflora 
Kalmia  angustifolia 
Centradenia  rosea 
Fuchsia  globosa 
Clintonia  pulchella 
Lobelia  heterophylla  major 
Double  flowered  Pomegranate 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris 
Spiraea  japonica 
Bouvardia  triphylla 
Boronia  serrulata 
Calceolaria  bicolor 

,,      integrifolia 
Campanula  fragilis 

,,      garganica 
Echeveria  coccinea 
Sedum  Sieboldii 

„      cceruleum 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Kennedya  coccinea 

„      Marryattae 

„      purpurea 

„      nigricans 

„  Towardi 
Mahernia  incisa 
Stylidium  adnatum 

,,      fasciculatum 
Nierembergia  intermedia 
Nerium  splendens,  dwarf  plants 

from  cuttings  * 
Pentas  carnea 
Veronica  speciosa 
Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  ;  these 
would  do  well  in  warm  situ- 
ations, if  introduced  when  in 
flower 
Stapelia  geminifiora 

,,      bufonia 

„  venusta 
Myrtles;    single    and    double 

flowered 
Myrtle-leaved  Orange 
Erinus  lychnidea  t 
Matthiola  tristis  t 
Gnidia  simplex  t 
Pelargonium  gibbosum  t 

„      triste  t 

,,      tricolor 

„      gratum, Lemon  scented 

„      fragrans,  Nutmeg  do. 

„      sanguineum 


Lawranceanas. 
Alba  minor,  white 
Caprice  des  Dames,  rose 
Fairy,  pale  rose 
La  Lapponne,  bright  pink 
Pumila,  rose 
Rubra,  bright  crimson 
De  Chartres,  rose 
Blanc  de  Porteiner,  white 
Gloire  des  Laurences,  crimsors 
La  Desiree,  rose 
La  Miniature,  deep  rose 
La  Mouche,  reddish  rose 
Lilliputienne,  deep  rose 
Pompone  bijou,  light  rose 
Jenny 

Double,  rose 
Multiflorc,  rose 
Pourpre  brun.  crimson 
Retour    du  Printems,  bright- 
rose 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 


Maurandya  antirrhiniflora 
Ipomcea  coccinea 
,,      Quamoclit 
Scyphanthus  elegans 
Philibertia  grandiflora 
Jasminum  gracilej 


Tropseolum  tricolorum 
brachyceras 
Lobbianum 
minus  fl.  pleno 
majus  fl.  pleno 
pentapbyllum 


c  Cuttings  of  this,  and  many  other  plants,  emit  roots  readily 
if  merely  placed  in  a  glass  of  water.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
improvement  to  surround  the  end  of  each  cutting  with  a  little 
Moss  tied  with  a  thread  into  a  ball  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  pigeon's  egg.  When  the  plants  begin  to  push,  they  should 
be  potted  without  removing  the  Moss,  and  they  will  grow  im- 
mediately, as  the  roots  do  not  receive  the  slightest  injury .^ 

1  Although  several  of  these  plants  have  nothing  in  their  ap- 
pearance to  recommend  them,  they  are  all  very  desirable  on 
account  of  the  delightful  fragrance  they  exhale  in  the  evening. 


The  above  are  suited  for  a  frame  of  the  height  of  the 
lower  sash  only  ;  the  following  require  more  room,  and/ 
are  better  calculated  for  a  frame  covering  both  sashes  i 
Tropseolum  peregrinum  Jasminum  odoratissimum 

,,      Moritzianum  Dolichos  lignosus 

Clematis  bicolor  Maurandya  Barclayana 

,,      azurea  grandiflora  M.  semperflorensandits  vane- 

Ipomcea  purpurea)  ties,  alba,  pulchella,  coccinea- 

nil  Manettia  cordifolia 

,,      ruhro-coerulea  ,,      bicolor 

Rose  Noisette,  Aime  Vibert  „      coccinea 

Jasminum  grandiflorum 

When  the  window  is  large  a  Vine  might  occupy  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame.  To  prevent  loss  of  room, 
the  Vine  should  be  planted  in  a  shallow  box,  placed  in 
the  frame,  on  which  a  wooden  grating  should  be  laid 
to  stand  pots  upon.  The  wbole  being  covered  with 
Moss,  the  box  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  step 
intended  to  raise  the  pots  in  front  above  the  level  of 
those  next  the  room.  It  would  be  desirable  to  plant  abY 
climbers  in  a  similar  box  ;  this  would  leave  the  space 
disposable  for  other  things  that  would  otherwise  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  pots  containing  the  climbers. 

In  a  large  frame  there  would  likewise  be  room  for 
suspended  vases,  containing  Russelia  juncea,  Cereus. 
flagelliformis,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Sedum  Sieboldii, 
Vinca  minor  fl.  pleno,  Potentilla  reptans  fl.  pleno,  and 
other  plants  of  similar  habit. 

I  am  afraid  most  of  your  readers  will  think  this  com- 
munication already  too  long  for  the  subject  it  relates  to. 
[No  !  no  !  ]  I  must  therefore  reserve  for  a  future  occa- 
sion a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  above  lists,  and  on  a  very  important  point — warm- 
ing the  air  of  the  window-garden  in  winter.  [Hear, 
hear.]— A.  C.      

SELECT  PLANTS   FOR  BEDDING   OUT,  &c.  IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  page  284.) 

9.  Oxalis  carnosa. — This  species  is  still  more  adapted 
by  its  structure  than  the  previously  described  one 
(0.  floribunda)  for  absorbing  an  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  thereby  attaining  a  degree 
of  vigour  in  its  growth,  unfavourable  to  the  production, 
of  bloom.  To  avert  this,  the  soil  should  be  taken  out 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  or  2  feet,  and  replaced  by  a 
bottom  layer  of  coarse  brick  or  stone  refuse,  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  stratum 
of  very  dry  porous  turf-siftings,  wood-ashes,  or  char- 
coal, to  6  inches  more,  and  filled  up  with  equal  portions 
of  light  garden-mould,  and  finely-broken  brick  refuse, 
well  mixed.  The  plants  (or  tubers)  should  be  firmly 
planted  in  this. 

Oxalis  carnosa   is  a  dwarf,  tuberous,  half-shrubby 
perennial,  of  considerable  interest,  requiring  a  dry  cold 
pit,  or  cool  greenhouse,  with  protection  from  frost  to 
preserve  it  in  winter,  producing  a  profusion  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  from  May  until  October.      It  is  well 
adapted  for  a  small  parterre  or  flower-bed,  having  full 
exposure  to  sunlight.     In  such  a  situation,  the  rose-  ; 
coloured  blossoms  of  O.  floribunda  would  form  a  pleasing- 
contrast,  as  an  outer  margin.     The  beautiful  dark-green 
and  glossy  leaves,  and  their  remarkably  brilliant  under- 
surface,  constituting  a  museum  in  miniature,  especially  |; 
when  observed  through  a  magnifier,  ought  to  ensure  it  I 
a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

10.  Campanula  striata.— (C.  sylvatica  of  Paxions 
Magazine).— This  is  a  neat  habited  half-hardy  biennial, 
growing  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height  (requiring  a 
similar  protection  to  the  subject  last  described  pro- 
ducing diffuse  panicles  of  azure  blue  bell-shaped 
flowers  from  June  until  October.      From  the   very! 
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premature  disposition  of  this  species  to  form  flower- 
buds,  it  may  by  early  sowing  and  strict  attention  in 
.obtaining  a  vigorous  growth  previously  to  its  summer 
bloom,  be  adopted  as  an  annual,  but  to  obtain  its  highest 
fertility  it  should  be  sown  in  July,  and  preserved  in 
store  pots  for  the  following  season.  Amongst  our 
recently  introduced  plants  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  by  far  the  most  elegant  of  the  Bell-flowers 
for  producing  a  general  effect,  whether  for  massing  in 
beds  or  for  individual  interest  in  the  borders.  Its 
prepossessing  colour  and  adaptation  for  autumnal 
display  will  prove  it  to  be  a  desideratum  in  every 
extensive  establishment. 

11.  Clintonia  pulchella. — This  is  a  tender  annual 
requiring  to  be  sown  about  February  or  March,  in  a 
liotbed  or  forcing-house,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70" ; 
when  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height  it  should 
be  carefully  transplanted  to  pots  of  5  and  6  inches 
diameter,  drained  with  potsherds  to  nearly  one-half 
their  depth,  using  a  tolerably  fine  compost  of  one-half 
light  sandy  garden  loam,  and  the  remainder  in 
«qual  proportions  of  leaf  soil  and  heath  mould. 
"When  thus  established  in  the  above  temperature,  they 
■should  be  removed  to  a  shelf  or  platform,  admitting  a 
full  exposure  to  light,  or  placed  within  a  hotbed  of  a 
temperate  degree  in  heat,  and  preserved  from  currents 
of  cold  air.  After  being  established  in  store  pots,  as 
described,  exposure  to  strong  light,  a  genial  tempera- 
ture (from  60°  to  65°),  and,  if  within  a  frame,  a  partial 
shade  from  intense  sunlight,  are  essential  points  of 
management.  As  the  plants  increase  in  vigour,  gradu- 
ally harden  them  off  in  a  cold  frame,  with  a  tempera- 
ture favourable  to  their  continued  growth,  regulating 
the  admission  of  air  by  the  external  atmosphere;  it 
•should  always  be  given  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
wind,  by  elevating  the  lights  sideways  as  the  current 
varies.  This  plant  is  generally  considered  too  delicate 
for  open  exposure  in  beds,  and  is  mostly  seen  expand- 
ing its  lovely  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
"Why  it  is  not  oftener  seen  in  our  parterres  can  only  be 
■attributed  to  an  absence  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
■its  growth.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  the 
.growth  of  timber  trees  equal  to  our  navy  in  a  gravel 
pit,  as  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  beauty  from  Clin- 
-tonia  pulchella  in  our  ordinary  flower-beds.  It  is  a 
plant  of  slender  and  delicate  habit,  growing  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  height,  and  producing  a  profusion  of 
■sapphire  blue  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  white  centre, 
from  June  until  September. 

Being  one  of  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful plants  that  adorn  our  collections,  a  comparatively 
■small  amount  of  nutritive  matter  is  sufficient  to  produce 
its  highest  vigour,  and  Nature  has  been  so  prodigal  as 
to  give  it  a  tendency  to  form  flower-buds  in  much  greater 
profusion  than  is  essential  to  its  existence.  To  adapt  its 
growth  for  producing  ageneral  effect  in  the  flower-garden, 
the  following  treatment  should  be  observed  : — Take  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  replace  it  with  full  1 2 
-inches  of  bottom  drainage  of  brick  or  stone  refuse,  over 
■which  add  a  stratum  of  coarse  wood- ashes,  or  dried 
turf-siftings,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  one-half  well- 
pulverised  garden  loam,  and  equal  portions  of  heath- 
■mould  and  leaf  soil,  well  incorporated  with  white  sand 
■to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount,  and  passed  through  a 
tolerably  wide  sieve.  This  artificial  preparation  should 
be  made  a  short  time  previous  to  the  season  suitable  for 
planting  (latter  end  of  May).  The  operation  should  be 
performed  in  warm  moist  weather,  and,  if  possible, 
without  dividing  the  plants,  by  inserting  the  balls  en- 
-tire  from  the  pots.  Should  the  season  prove  unfavour- 
able, the  transplanted  stores  should  be  covered  with 
.portable  hand-glasses,  partially  elevated  at  the  corners 
to  admit  uniform  air  when  requisite,  or  elevated  side- 
ways, contrary  to  the  wind,  and  covered  close  by  night, 
•if  needful.  It  is  also  a  charming  acquisition  for  adorn- 
ing rock-work,  where  it  'appears  "  at  home,"  partially 
•screened  from  the  mid-day  sun. —  W.  Wood,  Pine-apple 
■Place. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating, — Until  I  saw  the  facts  from  Pol- 
■maise  (p.  251),  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fire 
•ai  the  stove  was  supplied  with  air  from  the  cold  drain, 
and  consequently  from  the  house  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
renewal  of  the  air  of  the  house,  by  a  fresh  supply  from 
■without,  depended  on  the  constant  abstraction  of  a  por- 
tion to  feed  the  fire.  On  this  supposition  my  commu- 
nication at  p.  285  was  drawn  up,  and  the  plan  it  con- 
tained was  intended  to  provide  for  bringing  in  and 
warming  a  fresh  supply  of  air  to  meet  this  consump- 
tion, and  prevent  an  injurious  indraft  of  cold  air 
through  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  other  crevices,  .mixing 
with  and  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  warm  cur- 
Tent.  I  perceive,  however,  from  Mr.  Murray's  state- 
ment,  that  the  fire  of  his  stove  is  supplied  from  the 
■external  air,  without  having  any  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  house  ;  and  he  recommends  this  ar- 
rangement in  order  to  obviate  all  chance  of  a  reflux  of 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  from  the  stove  into 
the  house.  But  it  does  not  appear  how  Mr.  M.  pro- 
vides for  renewing  the  air  of  the  house — whether  he 
has  any  specific  provision  for  taking  in  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  allowing  that  which  has  been  used  to  escape, 
or  whether  these  changes  are  left  to  take  effect  as  they 
best  may,  through  any  crevices  or  undesigned  openings 
left  in  the  house.  In  the  latter  case  the  effect  must 
be  uncertain  ;  and  I  should  think  little  or  no  change  or 
renewal  of  the  air  can  really  take  place  ;  for  though  in 
a  state  of  constant  movement  and  circulation,  it  must 
w  the  main  be  the  same  body  of  air,  the  particles  of 


which  are  carried  in  a  successive  round  among  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  in  the  house.  Or  if  we  suppose 
that  a  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  actually 
going  on,  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  en- 
trance of  fresh  air  from  without  through  the  crevices  of 
the  house,  it  must  obviously  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  warm  current,  having  its  temperature  reduced  by 
the  intermixtureof  cold  air.  In  every  view  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  distinct  provision 
should  be  made  for  introducing  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  by 
such  means  as  shall  insure  its  being  warmed  before  it 
can  enter  the  house  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  way  in 
which  it  can  be  so  economically  done  as  by  means  of  an 
air  tunnel  surrounding  the  flue  of  the  stove,  and  com- 
municating with  the  hot  chamber  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  so  as  to  appropriate  the  heat  absorbed  by 
the  flue,  which  would  otherwise  escape  and  be  lost. 
But  the  arrangements  would  require  to  be  modified  to 
suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  problem  ;  for  as  the  fire 
of  the  stove  is  supposed  to  have  no  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  house,  the  mouth  of  the  air  tunnel  must 
be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  cold  drain  ;  otherwise 
the  source  of  the  circulating  current  would  be  reversed, 
and  the  warm  air  would  be  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  tunnel.  This  arrangement  is  re- 
presented  in    the    annexed   drawing,  in  which  W  is 


the  outside  of  the  back  wall  of  the  house  ;  S  the  stove, 
the  flue  of  which,  F,  first  descends,  and  is  then  carried 
horizontally  to  the  end  of  the  house,  where  it  enters  an 
ordinary  brick  chimney  C  ;  the  air  tunnel  T  surround- 
ing the  flue  communicates  at  one  end  with  the  external 
atmosphere  (where  it  is  fitted  with  a  register  plate  or 
valve),  and  at  the  other  with  the  hot  chamber  H  ;  D 
represents  the  position  of  the  cold  drain,  communicating 
with  the  hot  chamber  on  the  further  side  of  the  stove, 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  air  tunnel  ;  0  is  the  opening 
by  which  the  warm  air  enters  the  house. — J.  H.  H., 
B—k,  April  30. 

Morphology. — The  following  woodcut  represents  a 
curious  and  interesting  instance  of  morphology  in  the 
branch  of  a  Cape  Heath.  The  specimen  was  cut  from 
E.  Hartnelli;  it  has  been  about  3  years  in  forming,  and 
it  is  now  beginning  to  decay.  The  plant  is  young  and 
healthy,  and  about  4  years  of  age.  I  have  seen  simi- 
lar illustrations  of  this  doctrine  in  branches  of  other 
plants,  but  never  before  in  the  Heath  tribe. —  W.  M. 
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Ventilation  of  Hothouses. — I  think  your  modification 
of  Mr.  Williams'  plan  of  aeration  (267  c),  is  incorrect 
in  principle,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  work.  Heat  is  very 
slowly  transmitted  through  still  air,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  transmitted  at  all  downwards.  The  air  at  the 
top  of  the  house  heated  by  your  plan,  would  expand  and 
escape  upwards  through  the  interstices  of  the  screen  ; 
but  would  not  descend  and  displace  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  below.  It  would, I  think,  be  a  more  effective 
arrangement  to  place  your  perforated  zinc  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  house  [in  an  angle  which  might  be  made 
variable,  so  as  to'receive  the^sun's  rays  at  right  angles, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  bottom  or  back  of  the  aerating  chamber  to  be 
painted  black,  so  as  to  absorb  heat  during  the  day  and 
radiate  during  the  night.— J.  5.  H.,  Perthshire.  [We 
are  sorry  to  find  our  plan  so  misunderstood  ;  but,  upon 
referring  to  it,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  it  plainer. 
We  did  not  mention  perforated  zinc] 


Fruit-tree  Borders. — In  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  your 
correspondent,  p.  268,  after  a  method  of  obtaining  suit- 
able soil  for  renovating  a  border  without  robbing  arable 
sod  of  its  vegetable  mould,  I  would  suggest  an  accumu- 
lation of  common  soil  disposed  in  a  long  and  not  too 
broad  heap  like  that  of  a  Potato-pit,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  years  to  "  meliorate"  by  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air,  as  it;  is  found  to  do  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Soil  in  its  natural  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  even  although  thorough  drained,  contains  too 
much  moisture  to  admit  of  being  permeated  by  the  air  ; 
but  when  placed  in  a  heaped  mass,  the  rain  which  falls 
on  it  drains  off,  leaving  behind  its  atmospherical 
treasures,  the  air  itself  follows,  and  thus  a  natural  inter- 
change and  circulation  of  air  is  always  passing  tln-ough 
the  mass.  These  beneficial  influences  would  be  in- 
creased by  turning  over  the  mass  twice  a  year,  and  if 
the  surface  were  sown  with  Grass  or  Turnip-seed,  this 
when  turned  down,  would  create  a  portion  of  vegetable 

mould. — J.  S.  H.,  Perthshire. The  case  of  "  worn  out 

borders"  appears  a  particularly  suitable  one  for  analysis 
of  the  soil.  Not  a  "guinea"  analysis,  but  a  really 
effective  and  searching  examination  of  its  contents,  or- 
ganic as  well  as  inorganic,  to  ascertain  what  the  trees 
have  left  behind,  as  well  as  what  they  have  drawn  off. 
The  latter  may  be,  at  this  time,  with  the  many  recent 
analyses  of  vegetable  ashes,  roughly  estimated  from  an 
average  of  the  fruit  ;  but  the  former  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  gone  into,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  and 
valuable  experiments  of  Dr.  Daubeuy.  And  there  is  a 
further  consideration,  of  probable  practical  importance 
— the  state  of  composition  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  weather  and  vegetative  force.  Such  an 
analysis  should  be  performed  by  an  experienced  hand, 
who  would  not  grudge  his  time  nor  hasten  his  results, 
but  would,  at  every  step  of  the  process,  bear  in  mind 
the  importance  of  the  object. — P. 

Canker  in  Fruit  Trees That  one  of  its  causes  is 

atmospheric  influence  I  think  the  following  fact  tends  to 
prove  : — In  1843,  I  think,  far  on  in  May  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  after  a  period  of  unusually  warm  wea- 
ther, and  after  a  very  warm  day,  when  vegetation  was 
rife,  and  the  sap  running  in  full  vigour,  there  was  a 
night  of  severe,  I  may  almost  say,  for  this  country,  in- 
tense frost ;  previous  to  this  I  had  a  young  standard 
Ribstone  Pippin  in  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  canker,  or 
any  other  defect,  and  the  bark  so  smooth  and  healthy 
as  to  attract  my  particular  observation  the  day  preced- 
ing the  frost.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  observed  the 
canker  had  assailed  it  in  every  part — upon  the  trunk 
and  upon  branches  ;  upon  the  former  in  numerous 
blotches,  more  or  less  deep,  and  showing  themselves  as 
if  seared  and  contracted  by  the  application  of  a  hot 
iron  ;  whilst  in  numerous  of  the  branches  the  injury 
had  entirely  encircled  and  killed  them.  The  tree  con- 
tinues to  live,  but  not  recover,  although  this  season  it 
bears  some  evidences  of  improvement.  All  the  other 
Apple  trees  were  affected  in  my  garden,  more  or  less, 
but  as  they  had  not  previously  attracted  my  particular 
attention,  I  can  only  say  I  had  not  previously  noticed 
the  canker  in  any  of  them,  though  it  was  speedily  per- 
ceptible enough  after  the  night  in  question.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  theory  or  comments  of  mine  ;  I 
merely  state  a  fact  which  attracted  my  particular  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. — J.  G.  £.,  Exeter. 

Wireworm  and  White  Mustard. — Two  years  ago  I 
broke  up  some  old  sward  ;  part  is  appropriated  to  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  part  for  raising  green  and  root 
crops  for  cattle.  I  have  suffered  from  wireworm  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  last  year  my  crop  of  Potatoes  was 
nearly  cut  off  by  them,  and  I  am  fearful  many  of  my 
present  year's  sets  will  share  the  same  fate.  Lettuces 
and  Cauliflowers  have  many  of  them  fallen  a  prey  to 
this  destructive  enemy  ;  57  were  found  at  the  root  of 
one  plant.  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  some  publica- 
tion lately,  that  while  Mustard  sown  on  the  land  is  a 
sure  cure  for  wireworm;  can  anybody  from  experience 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject  ?  I  have  tried  sliced 
Potatoes  and  a  skewer,  and  tiles  baited  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  success,  but  these  are  slow  processes, 
and  I  want  a  more  extensive  and  prompt  one. — M. 

Gold  Mohur  Plant. — There  is  more  in  your  corre- 
spondent's inquiry  respecting  this  than  at  first  occurs  to 
a  person  who  has  not  been  in  India,  and  has  only  been 
accustomed  to  hear  or  read  of  a  coin  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  the  "  gold  mohur,"  by  a  sort  of  tauto- 
logical expression  similar  to  the  term  "  golden  guinea" 
at  home.  Of  course  the  natives  of  India  know  nothing 
of  this  bizarre  union  of  an  English  and  a  Hindoostanee 
word  ;  yet  they  have  a  term  denominative  of  a  certain 
tree  or  shrub  which  in  sound  so  closely  resembles  gold 
mohur,  that  it  might  easily,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  is 
taken  to  be  identical  with  it  by  Europeans  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  orthography  and  derivation  of 
the  native  term  ;  and  hence  the  shrub  referred  to  is 
vulgarly  called  the  "  Gold  Mohur  tree."  The  native 
word  is  gool  mohur,  or  gool  mor,  a  compound  term 
from  the  Persian  word  gool,  which  specifically  signifies 
a  Rose,  but  in  a  more  general  sense  means  simply  a 
flower,  and  in  this  sense  combines  with  other  terms  and 
forms  compound  words,  denominative  of  certain  flowers, 
shrubs,  &c.  Thus  gool-shubboo  is  the  Tuberose,  gool- 
abbas  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  gool-mehudee  the  Balsam, 
and  the  word  under  consideration,  gool-mohur  or  mor, 
is  the  Barbadoes  Fence-flower,  or  Poinciana  pulcher- 
rima.— J.  H.  H.     [See  p.  286.] 

Hydraulic  Machines. — Soft  water— so  essential  to 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  a  garden,  and  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  dry  season,  not  only  to  bring  flowers  to 
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perfection,  but  to  preserve  them,  may  now  be  conveyed, 
almost  to  any  distance,  by  an  ingenious  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, manufactured  by  a  working  plumber.  This 
hydraulic  engine  I  have  had  erected  about  100  yards 
from  my  garden,  and  it  throws  up  a  gallon  of  water 
per  minute,  or  rather  more— say  100  gallons  per  hour, 
from  a  small  brook,  from  which,  hitherto,  the  water  has 
been  carried  by  hand  up  an  incline,  a  most  laborious 
occupation.  The  machine  cost  about  201.  and  by  it  I 
save  the  labour  of  two  men  when  I  require  to  give  my 
garden  a  thorough  watering,  which  is  often  the  case 
during  the  summer,  and  what  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence, I  can  at  any  time  thoroughly  cleanse  all  my 
drains.  The  engine  works  so  easily — it  can  be  left 
going  all  night  without  fear  of  damage  !  and  is,  more- 
over, a  pretty  thing  to  look  at. — Hydrangea.  [Prat/ 
tell  us  more  about  this.] 

Vine  Forcing. — I  perceive  that  some  doubts  are  enter- 
tained as  to  what  degree  of  humidity  should  be  kept  up 
while  Vines  are  in  bloom  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  I  re- 
commend in  my  "  Treatise  on  the  Vine,"  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  humid  atmosphere.  True,  I  do  recommend 
these  at  stated  periods,  and  I  consider  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  very  humid  atmosphere  at  those  periods  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Vines  in  good  health.  I 
have  not  got  Simmons's  hygrometer,  but  the  moment  I 
enter  any  of  my  forcing  houses  I  can  tell  whether  the 
air  is  too  dry  or  too  moist  ;  the  latter  it  scarcely  can  be, 
unless  in  cloudy  and  wet  weather.  If  your  correspond- 
ent will  refer  to  pp.  47,  48,  and  49,  and  again  to  pp.  63 
and  65,  he  will  find  that  when  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  I 
recommend  the  atmosphere  to  be  kept  rather  dry.  I 
have,  however,  had  Vines  set  their  fruit  equally  well  in 
a  humid  as  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  keeping  a  low 
temperature  at  night  and  allowing  the  house  to  become 
dry  before  nightfall.  The  amount  of  humidity  at  other 
times,  as  mentioned  in  my  Treatise,  is  obtained  by  sa- 
turating the  flues,  pipes,  or  pathways,  or  by  keeping  up 
on  bright  clear  days  a  ceaseless  vapour  (keeping  the 
house  dry  and  cool  through  the  night),  from  the  time 
vegetation  commences  up  to  the  time  the  Grapes  change 
colour,  withholding  vapour  partially  when  in  bloom  ; 
and  in  wet  dull  weather  as  before  stated,  raising  the 
temperature  when  in  bloom  to  75",  80°,  or  85°  during 
day,  admitting  air  cautiously  at  that  time,  so  as  to  keep 
the  temperature  steady,  and  letting  the  temperature  of 
the  house  fall  to  60°  or  65°  in  the  night  ;  by  strict  at- 
tention to  these  things  success  will  assuredly  follow. — 
James  Roberts,  Raby  Castle. 

Slugs  and  Snails. — I  have  used  for  snaring  these 
(and  with  good  success  too),  deals,  slates,  &c,  but, 
above  all,  a  good  large  Turnip,  with  a  cavity  scooped 
ont,  and  a  few  notches  made  in  the  edges  to  admit  the 
visitors.  I  then  melt  a  quantity  of  butter  and  hogs'- 
lard,  and  brush  it  on  the  inside  of  the  scooped  Turnip 
■while  molten ;  then  lay  them  down  near  any  herba- 
ceous plants  in  the  borders,  &e.  I  then  send  a  boy 
round  once,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  collect  the  spoil, 
which  often  amounts  to  30  or  40  in  each  Turnip. — 
Banks  of  Doveron. 

Green  Wood  for  Furnaces. — Perhaps  the  evil  com- 
plained of  at  p.  270  arose  from  over-heating  the  flue, 
which  is  not  improbable,  or  by  hot  or  foul  air  escaping, 
and  not  from  its  being  impregnated  with  "  deleterious 
materials,"  used  as  firing.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  such  fuel  affected  the  flue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
quire the  whole  fabric  to  be  built  anew.  I  have  myself 
often  burned  all  sorts  of  green  wood  in  furnaces,  and 
can  therefore  speak  from  experience,  and  never  per- 
ceived any  ill  effect  from  it,  provided  the  flues  were  in 
good  order.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that 
flues  must  be  badly  constructed  when,  as  Mr.  R. 
Crawshay  justly  observes,  the  heat  is  such  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney  as  to  be  capable  of  roasting  a  beef-steak  ; 
in  every  such  case  the  heat  that  was  intended  to  be 
expended  on  the  plants  considerably  escapes.  The  like 
often  happens  with  flues  in  small  houses  or  pits 
when  they  are  built  of  strong  and  thick  materials,  and 
pass  in  a  direct  line  to  the  chimney  at  the  upper 
corner,  which  then  acts  simply  as  a  vent  for  the  hot  air, 
without  allowing  time  for  its  influence  in  the  house 
itself.  Such  was  the  case  with  a  flue  in  one  of  my 
Cucumber  pits,  until  I  had  it  rebuilt  with  very  thin 
liricks  and  covered  with  common  tiles  used  for  roofing 
houses,  called  pantiles,  with  a  few  stronger  tiles  ad- 
joining the  furnace,  having  a  damper  in  the  chimney. 
I  found  that  this  flue  with  half  as  much  fuel  gave  out 
more  heat  than  the  former  one  :  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  another  great  advantage  is  that  the  pantiles  cover- 
ing the  flue  formed  a  trough  capable  of  holding  water, 
and,  of  course,  answered  the  same  purpose  of  generat- 
ing a  steamy  vapour  as  the  open  gutters  in  hot  water 
pipes  do.  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing the  various  modes  of  heating  hothouses  now-a-days, 
still  I  should  prefer  the  flue  in  question  to  some  of  the 
novel  and  costly  plans  which  in  some  cases,  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  have  proved  a  failure. — J.  Wighton. 

Pyroligneous  Acid. — Vour  correspondent's  chimney, 
which  has  its  bricks  impregnated  with  pyroligneous  acid, 
hich  it  emits  in  vapour,  would  be  amended,  if  not 
entirely  cured,  by  having  such  bricks  well  white- 
washed with  quicklime,  which  would  unite  with  the 
acid  and  decompose  it  when  subjected  to  heat. — In 
reference  to  Dr.  Kircher's  weather  rules,  may  I  ask 
here  they  are  to  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  % — P. 
[We  do  not  know.] 

Hedge  Budding. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Cassiles 
(p.  286),  objects  to  my  plan  of  budding  Roses  in  the 
hedge,  and  considers  that  his  practice,  the  old  one,  is 
preferable.     I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  his 


plan  is  hazardous,  and  his  experience  very  unusual. 
Indeed,  I  think  him  quite  singular  in  finding  shoots, 
transplanted  in  October  of  one  year,  capable  of  bearing 
perfect  flowers  of  a  budded  Rose  in  vigour  during  the 
course  of  next  year.  My  plan  is  invariable  ;  and  I 
have  near  my  window  at  this  moment  a  Madame 
Laffay  Rose,  budded  last  September,  with  a  shoot  of  9 
inches  in  length,  and  with  every  likelihood  of  bearing  a 
flower  as  early  as  any  of  my  old  standards  in  the  gar- 
den. With  respect  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  plant  in 
removal,  I  can  say  that  none  of  mine  have  suffered  by 
transplanting,  but  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent. To  prevent  any  such  mistake  in  future,  the  me- 
thod recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
seems  quite  effectual.  He  advises  the  rambling  tap 
roots  of  both  fruit  and  flower-trees  to  be  stopped  by 
cutting  them  off  with  a  sharp  spade  about  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  stem,  and  a  trench  to  be  formed  at  that  dis- 
tance and  filled  with  good  manure.  This  forces  the 
plant,  still  growing,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  its  ram- 
bling tap  root  by  forming  during  the  winter  and  spring 
a  bundle  of  fibrous  roots  that  are  quite  sufficient  for  its 
nourishment,  and  tend  more  to  the  formation  of  flower- 
ing shoots  during  the  succeeding  year.  Mr.  Rivers  re- 
marks in  his  Essay,  which  was  Tead  before  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  that  many  of  the  Roses,  as  well  as 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  may  be  checked  in  their 
over-luxuriance  and  tendency  to  form  wood  instead  of 
flowers,  and  forced  to  produce  blossoms  in  incredible 
abundance.  In  thus  docking  the  main  roots,  Mr. 
Rivers  recommends  us  not  to  meddle  with  the  branches, 
which  would  give  the  plant  too  much  to  do  in  recover- 
ing itself,  and  seem  to  be  like  burning  a  candle  at  both 
ends.  Mr.  Cassiles  has  found  his  Roses  quite  esta- 
blished within  a  year  of  their  being  budded.  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  any  Roses  so  treated 
that  have  become  fine-flowering  and  luxuriant  plants 
under  several  years'  growth.  By  my  plan  they  must, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  fine  plants  in 
less  than  18  months,  and  thus  time  must  be  saved. 
In  short,  the  system  of  hedge-budding  gains  two  im- 
portant points,  which  the  usual  plan  cannot  secure — a 
luxuriant  start,  and  a  steady  vigorous  growth,  while  the 
Rose  is  establishing  itself  in  its  new  colony,  without  ex- 
posing it  to  any  more  casualties  than  are  necessarily  in- 
cident to  the  common  system.  My  opinion  is  still  in 
favour  of  budding  in  the  early  part  of  the  d;iy,  or  in 
the  evening,  as  I  have  found  out  of  103  attempts,  that 
those  succeeded  best, which  were  made  before  break- 
fast, and  after  tea  in  the  evening.  The  author  of  the 
"  Tree  Rose"  advises  his  readers  to  choose  those  times, 
as  evaporation  is  less,  and  growth  less  speedy  then. 
The  same  writer  recommends  August  and  September 
as  the  best  months,  as  the  stock  is  not  so  impatient  of 
being  meddled  with  at  that  time,  and  the  shoots  are  not 
so  weak  and  pulpy  as  they  are  in  June.  I  shall  try  to 
bud  this  summer,  at  this  early  period,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cassiles'  practice,  aud  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  experience,  shall  look  for  a  fresh  Rose 
garden  of  the  finest  quality  among  my  hitherto  un- 
touched wild  Briars,  in  the  short  space  of  35  or  40  days. 
Mr.  Cassiles.  even  at  the  shortest,  cannot  show  the  same 
effect  in  less  than  10  months.  Whoever  possesses  a 
field  free  from  the  intrusion  of  bird's-nesting  or  mis- 
chievous school  boys,  may  pursue  the  same  rapid  pro- 
cess of  horticulture. —  W.  Thomson,  Ockham  Rectory, 
Surrey. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla. — The  communication  under 
this  head  (p.  269),  has  induced  me  again  to  take  up  the 
subject.  I  will  adduce  a  simple  fact  in  favour  of  my 
assertions,  which  is  probably  no?  generally  known  in  this 
country  ;  namely,  it  being  grown  in  greenhouses  on  the 
Continent,  from  the  south  of  Germany  northwards,  and 
always  with  the  same  peculiarity  of  growth.  My  own 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  although  perhaps  a  wrong 
one,  is  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
the  young  wood,  but  in  what  way  I  will  leave  physiolo- 
gists to  discover. — Curiosilas. 

Wasp  Traps. — Your  correspondent  (p.  270)  will  find 
a  large  mouthed  bottle,  such  as  is  used 
for  preserves,  with  an  inverted  hollow 
tin  cone  inserted,  to  answer  his  purpose 
better  than  the  trap  figured  at  p.  270, 
for,  by  removing  the  cone,  the  bottle  can 
be  emptied  much  easier  than  the  one 
just  referred  to. — E.  B. 

Virginian  Nightingale. — The  answer 
to  the  inquiry  (page  152),  as  to  whether 
Virginian  Nightingales  ever  sing  in  this 
country — has  already  been  given,  but 
I  can  answer  not  only  for  their  singing, 


but  that  they  begin  to  sing  so  vehemently  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light  as  to  rouse  every  one  within  hearing  of 
them  ;  and  a  singular  circumstance  relating  to  one  that 
I  possessed  three  or  four  years  ago  was,  that  taking  it 
frequently  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  Birmingham 
railway,  it  never  failed  to  begin  singing,  and  to  continue 
its  song  (although  covered  up)  from  the  moment  it  en- 
tered the  Watford  tunnel,  till  it  emerged  from  it  again, 
— Genista. 

Collage  Garden  Societies. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  Rules  of  our  Cottage  Garden  Society,  and  I  can 
say  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  the  results 
are  gratifying  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  thrown  the 
exhibition  open  to  the  cottagers  of  the  whole  township, 
with  increased  funds  contributed  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  all  act  as  judges,  and 
take  as  much  interest  in  dividing  the  prizes  amongst 
the  cottagers  as  they  would  have  in  obtaining  them  for 
themselves  or  for  their  own  gardeners.    We  cannot  but 


anticipate  the  most  happy  results  from  societies  such  as 
these M.  Scolson. 

Bides  to  lie  observed  by  the  Cottagers  and  Subscribers  of  tlie  Cottage 
Garden  Society  of  Haugliton-U-Skerue. 

1.  That  the  term  cottage  garden  shall  be  understood  to  he  a 
garden  of  not  more  than  1  rood  of  cultivated  land,  and 
managed  by  the  cottager  and  his  own  family  ;  having  no  glass 
frames,  excepting  his  small  hand-glass,  for'striking  pipings  or 
cuttings,  or  to  spring  his  Dahlias,  &c.  ;  although  he  may  he 
allowed  to  occupy  as  much  as  4  acres  of  Grass  land  for  keeping 
a  cow,  &c. ;  and  whose  rent  shall  not  altogether  exceed  151. 
per  annum. 

2.  Any  cottager  may  subscribe  a  small  sum  to  the  fund,  as 
it  will  increase  his  interest  in  the  concern ;  and  any  visitor 
may  throw  in  his  mite  to  increase  the  ftmd  for  the  cottagers* 
prizes. 

3.  All  specimens  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  classes,  as  set 
down  in  the  list  of  the  4  shows,  by  the  exhibitor  or  assistant, 
with  some  private  mark  or  device,  whereby  it  may  be  proved  or 
recognized,  after  the  decision  of  the  judges  has  been  made, 
and  of  which  the  Secretary  must  have  private  or  sealed  notice. 

4.  All  specimens  shown  for  prizes  shall  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  exhibitor  for  at  least  2  months  prior  to  the 
time  of  exhibition,  and  if  a  half-hardy  plant  in  a  bouquet  of 
border  flowers,  it  must  have  been  planted  in  the  open  border  2 
months  before  it  is  shown. 

5.  No  cottager  residing  out  of  the  township  of  Haughton-le- 
Skerne  shall  have  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  any  specimens 
for  prizes,  excepting  that  township  in  which  he  resides  shall 
contribute  such  sum  into  the  fund  as  the  judges  allow  to  be  a 
fair  proportion. 

6.  No  exhibitor  to  have  more  than  1  prize  for  the  same  variety 
in  the  same  class,  that  is,  he  cannot  be  first  and  s*eeond  with 
the  same  variety  of  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable. 

7.  The  judges  and  committee  shall  he  all  the  subscribers  of 
2s.  6d.  and  upwards,  and  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the 
time  of  judging  shall  be  final,  the  chairman  to  give  the  casting 
vote  if  wanted. 

8.  To  encourage  the  industry  of  the  young,  any  hoy  of  10 
years  old  or  upwards  may  exhibit  from  his  .little  garden,  any 
specimen  of  flowers,  cultivated  by  himself  only,  and  obtain  & 
prize  in  the  class,  if  judged  deserving. 

9.  The  judges  to  commence  precisely  at  the  hour  that  all 
are  to  be  in  the  room,  and  to  place  the  specimens  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  from  left  to  right  on  the  benches,  the  clerk  or 
secretary  then  writing  down  the  specimens,  with  the  names  of 
the  exhibitors,  as  proved  by  the  private  mark  attached  when 
placed  in  the  class. 

10.  The  chairman  or  secretary  will  then  announce  to  the  com- 
pany the  successful  exhibitors,  with  any  notice  necessary  for 
the  succeeding  meetings,  <fcc. 

11.  All  subscriptions  to  be  paid  before  the  first  show,  except 
new  subscribers  or  visitors,  who  may  pay  at  the  time  of 
entering. 

12.  The  whole  of  the  subscription  fund  to  be  paid  as  prizes 
one  week  after  the  last  show,  when  the  books  will  he  made  up 
and  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  subscriber,  in  the  school 
room,  where  the  prize  money  will  be  paid. 

13.  The  garden  in  the  best  order  will  be  confined  as  hereto- 
fore, to  the  10  lots  of  cottage  garden  behind  the  school. 

14.  All  questions  or  disputes  to  be  referred  to  the  judges  or 
committee,  and  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  them. 

15.  That  Mr.  Scotson  be  the  treasurer  and  secretary  for  the 
time  present,  and  Mr.  Stainsby  assistant  secretary  and  manager 
in  the  show  room. 

Bees. — The  season  for  the  swarming  of  bees  bein| 
fast  approaching,   hives    intended  for   their   reception 
should  now  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  aired,  then  to  be 
w.  II  brushed  out,   whether  of  straw  or  other  material, 
after  which  to  be  thoroughly  washed  inside  with  honey 
or  sugared  ale  previous  to  the  reception  of  swarms. 
Should  rainy  or  cold  weather  for  three  or  four  days 
take  place,  let  the  bees  be  bountifully  fed  either  with  i 
honey  or  sugared  ale,  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  to  the  con- 1 
sistency   of  syrup,  pour   it  into  a  flat  plate,  covering  : 
the  same  with  a  piece  of  stout  paper,  perforated  with  j 
holes  by  a  stout  needle  ;  place  it  under  the  hive  in  the 
evening,  and  take  it  away  every   morning.     Destroy  . 
spiders,  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  . 
—  Wm.  Savage,  Swaffham. 

Sibthorpia  europma. — The  introduction  of  this  plantas  | 
a  covering  for  the  Peat,  Moss,  &c,  necessarily  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  many  species  of  Orchids,  would  he  | 
a  valuable  acquisition.  Its  small  green  leaves  and  com- 1 
pact  creeping  habit,  admirably  adapting  it  to  such  a  j 
purpose.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  disagreeable  appear- 1 
ance  of  dead  Sphagnum,which  meets  the  eye  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  spectator  would  look  with  pleasure  on  this  i 
little  native  of  our  favourite  isle,  rambling  with  modest  I 
and  delicate  luxuriance  amongst,  and  giving  additional  j 
loveliness  to,  its  nobler  tropical  acquaintance. —  j 
Curiositas. 

Potato    Crop. — As   all  information    respecting    the 
Potato  crop  of  the  forthcoming  season  is  acceptable,  I 
beg  to  mention  that  a  large  three-light  frame  planted 
with  the  sorts  of  Potato  known  in  this  part  of  the  eoun-  i 
try  by  the  names  of  Early  Frame,  Early  Malta,  and  I 
Cornish  Kidney  have  as  yet  manifested  no  symptom  I 
of  disease.     I  dug  the  first  for  Easter  Sunday,  and  have  I 
twice  since  tried  them  ;  and  sounder  or  better  Potatoes  I 
I  never  ate,  being  more  floury  than  frame  Potatoes 
usually  are.     I  have,  moreover,  in  the  open  ground  in  I 
my  garden  (the  greater  part  of  them  fit  to  round  hoe), ) 
well  up,  remarkablyjstrong  Early  Malta,  Early  Frame,.- 
and  White  and  Red  Kidneys  ;  they  all  were  planted 
whole,  and  the  generality  of  them  have  five  or  six  stems) 
to  each  tuber.     My  gardener  was  very  particular  in  | 
selecting  the  seed  tubers,  and  I  myself  with  him,  looked 
over  them  all  before  they  were  planted  ;  I  then  ob- 
served  that  many  Potatoes  that  were  themselves  quite 
sound,  and  whose  shoets  were  very  strong,  had  at  the 
rise  of  the  shoot  from  the  tuber  a  species  of  wet  rot ; 
and  having  tried  two  or  three  of  them,  found  that  they 
never  came  up.     If  other  persons  have  not  been  thus 
particular,  I  fear  that  many  a  Potato  has  been  put  in 
that  will  never  come  up  again. — Italiano,  Gurrington  \ 
House,  April  20. 


jboct'etfes. 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
May  5. — Mr.  E.  Beck  in  the  chair.     H.  Petre  and 
J.  C.  Weir,  Esqrs.,  were  elected  Fellows.     A  curious 
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novelty  e;ime  from  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, at  Syon,  in  the  shape  of  Plaiyceriuni  grande, 
one  of  those  remarkable  Ferns  which  grow  on  trunks 
of  trees,  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  multiplying  themselves  by  means  of  little  patches 
of  cinnamon-brown  bodies,  attached  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  looking  something  like  diseased  spots.  A 
number  of  seedling  plants  raised  from  these  bodies  was 
produced,  exhibiting  a  curious  peculiarity  of  growth. 
The  young  plant  increases  in  a  horizontal  direction  for 
a  time,  then  strengthening,  throws  up  from  the  centre 
numerous  large  fronds,  having  the  appearance  of  antlers, 
a  form  of  growth  observed  by  all  the  Platyceriums.  A 
Knightian  M  edal  was  awarded  for  this  noble  Fern ,  of  which 
not  more  than  two  or  three  plants  are  as  yet  in  Eng- 
land. To  ensure  success  in  raising  seedlings,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  seed  must  be  sown  immediately  when 
ripe.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  .Pine-apple-place,  sent 
Hypocyrta  strigillosa,  a  Solanum  with  lilac  blossoms, 
misnamed  Salvia  azurea,  said  to  be  suitable  for  bedding 
out,  and  Tremandra  verticillata,  a  pretty  little  Heath- 
like Swan  River  plant,  with  beautiful  violet  flowers, 
having  reddish  purple  centres,  the  two  colours  strikingly 
contrasting  with  each  other  ;  a  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  it.  From  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of 
Tooting,  came  Bifrenaria  inodora,  a  rather  pretty 
Orchid,  having  much  resemblance  to  Maxillaria  Har- 
risoniaa.  Mr.  Beck,  of  Islewcrth,  again  sent  a  hand- 
some green  slate  basket — an  improvement  on  that  pro- 
duced at  last  meeting — containing  two  Orchids:  Tricho- 
pilia  tortilis,  remarkable  for  its  twisted  petals,  and 
Oncidium  triquetrum,  a  rare  East  Indian  species,  with 
small  pink  spotted  flowers.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart., 
sent  blooms  of  a  purple  seedling  Rhododendron  from 
the  open  ground,  and  a  bundle  of  Asparagus,  for  which 
a  certificate  was  awarded.  This  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  sample,  106  heads  weighing  10  lbs.  15  oz  ,  each 
head  being  thicker  than  the  thumb.  From  Messrs. 
Keeling  and  Hunt,  of  Monument-yard,  were  two  Yams, 
weighing  respectively  10{-  lbs.  and  7-i-  lbs.,  and  samples 
of  unprepared  Ginger  in  a  fit  state  for  planting.  Speci- 
mens in  spirits  received  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
from  his  son,  who  is  now  in  Borneo,  were  exhibited. 
One  of  the  plants  was  stated  to  be  a  beautiful  species  of 
Hoya,  with  large  white  flowers  with  purple  centres.  All 
Colour  had,  however,  been  extracted  by  the  fluid  in 
which  they  were  preserved,  and  therefore  little  can  be 
said  about  them  in  their  present  state.  The  other  was 
an  Epiphyte,  and  was  mentioned  to  be  an  object  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Low,  growing  on  old 
trunks  of  trees,  producing  long  chains  or  racemes  of  in- 
florescence, 9  or  10  feet  in  length.  Living  plants  of 
these  were  stated  to  be  in  England,  and  if  we  should 
succeed  in  flowering  them  in  perfection,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  striking  objects  in  cultivation. — Of  Miscella- 
neous Articles,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Pell,  of  South- 
ampton-street, Scraud,  sent  two  glass  milk  pans. — From 
the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  Corethrostylis 
bracteata,  a  Swan  River  Shrub,  of  which  much 
was  expected,  but  which  has  proved  a  partial 
failure,  its  pink  flowers  although  produced 
in  abundance,  wanting  brilliancy  of  colour  to  render 
them  sufficiently  attractive  ;  Eriostemum  huxifolium 
covered  with  delicate  pink  stars  ;  three  Indian  Azaleas, 
a  Cape  Heath,  Gloxinia  caulescens,  a  Cineraria, 
variety  of  Gesuera  Douglasii,  a  rambling  Oncidium  from 
Guatemala,  something  in  the  way  of  0.  Wentworthia- 
num  ;  a  variety  of  Gongora  maculata,  Cyrtochilum 
hastatum,  and  a  plant  named  Mina  lobata  raised  from 
seeds  collected  in  Mexico  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  his  new 
expedition  to  California.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
foliage  of  this  pretty  little  plant,  nobody  could 
doubt  its  being  a  Convolvulus,  which  it  certainly  is,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  unlike  those  of  that  tribe  ;  instead 
of  growing  singly  ,and  spreading,  they  are  contracted  at 
the  points,  and  produced  in  long,  one-sided  racemes,  of 
a  bright  Orange  in  an  early  stage,  but  becoming  pale 
yellow  when  full  blown.  From  the  same  collection  was 
also  a  bloom  of  the  curious  stove  climber  Aristoloehia 
gigas,  whose  large  concave  helmet-like  blossoms  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  everybody  who  has  visited  the 
gardens  for  some  time  back.  Various  specimens  of 
wood  exhibiting  curious  expansions  of  different  forms 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  carved,  were  produced. 
These  were,  however,  not  carved  except  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  ;  they  were  the  work  of  a  parasite  nearly  related 
to  our  Misletoe,  which,  insinuating  itself  among  the 
ends  of  branches,  and  increasing  slowly,  stops  all  growth 
in  that  direction.  The  tree,  however,  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  grow  laterally,  and  in  time  almost  encases  the 
parasite  in  its  woody  embrace  ;  at  last  the  latter  shrinks 
and  tumbles  out,  leaving  the  beautiful  anomalous  expan- 
sions in  question.  These  specimens  were  brought  over 
from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  show  what  is 
going  on  in  these  respects  in  the  woods  of  the  tropics. 


mtbi'efos. 

Industry  of  the  Rhine.  Series  1.  Agriculture. 
By  T.  C.  Banfield.  12mo.  Knight. 
Here  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Knight's  capital  shil- 
ling volumes,  containing  more  sterling  information  than 
used  to  be  found  in  the  fashionable  two-guinea  quartoes 
of  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  describe  the  peculiar  agriculture  of  the 
peasant  population  of  the  Rhine,  to  point  out  its  merits, 
and  to  expose  its  defects,  all  which  he  has  done  well ; 
and  the  picture  which  he  draws  may  be  looked  upon 
with  great  advantage  by  our  small  farmers  and  their 
landlords.     It  is  not,  however,  with  the  agriculture  of 


the  book  that  we  have  here  to  do  ;  that  will  be  noticed  | 
in  the  other  half  of  our  Paper  on  a  future  occasion.    It 
is  for  some  highly   interesting  information   concerning 
the  management  of  the  forest  lands   in  the  Odenwald 
and  the  Black  Forest  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  ' 
notice  of  our  class  of  readers. 

In  Germany,  as  in  all  countries  where  supplies  of 
coal  are  scarce  or  unattainable,  the  practice  of  foresting 
reaches  its  highest  degree  of  skill,  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  importance  of  firewood.  And  it  is  to  such 
countries  that  the  young  student  of  arboriculture,  whe- 
ther youthful  in  age  or  in  experience,  should  turn  his 
eyes.  Mr.  Banfield  points  out  in  a  striking  manner  how 
much  he  might  be  so  improved.  We  have  no  room 
just  now  for  discussion  of  the  principles  observed  by 
the  German  foresters,  nor,  indeed,  does  the  subject  call 
for  it.  We  prefer  giving  the  following  extracts  from 
the  volume,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  read  and 
studied  as  extensively  as  its  merits  deserve  : — 

"  Uur  table  (page  103)  shows  the  quantity  of  timber 
that  can  be  produced  upon  a  given  area  of  land  in 
1 20  years.  The  table  is  calculated  for  a  measure  which 
is  about  one-third  less  than  the  morgen  of  Prussia  or 
Baden,  so  that  the  reader  is  here  made  to  feel  one 
difficulty  that  accompanies  all  these  investigations  in 
Germany,  viz.,  the  endless  changes  in  the  weights  and 
measures  that  the  various  states  adhere  to.  Another 
calculation  of  the  forester  is  the  ground  or  area  that 
his  trees  cover  with  their  branches.  This  area,  when 
ascertained,  shows  the  number  of  trees  that  he  can 
allow  to  stand  upon  any  given  measure.  The  ground 
covered  by  all  kinds  of  trees  at  the  various  periods  of 
felling  has  been  carefully  ascertained,  and  a  picture  of 
an  Oak  wood  divided  into  five  portions,  each  portion, 
except  the  first  or  seedling  period,  being  covered  with 
an  equal  extent  of  shadow,  may  be  presented  by  a  table 
like  the  following.  The  number  of  trees  to  be  felled  at 
each  period  is  here  seen  to  be  prescribed  by  the  growth 
of  the  crown  or  upper  branches. 


No.  of  Trees. 

TotalinSci.  Feet. 

30 

00 

90 

ISO 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

Trunks. 

Crown. 

First  Period  (Seedlings) 

Second  Period  .... 

391 

391 

7820 

Third  Period     .... 

295 

30 

., 

325 

7820 

Fourth  Period    .... 

IBS 

30 

20 

213 

7820 

50 

30 

20 

10 

110 

7820 

"  It  is,  however,  not  usual  to  cover  [the  whole  sur- 
face, and  at  the  felling  period  seldom  more  than  one- 
half  is  covered  by  Beech  and  Oaks,  in  order  to  leave 
light  and  air  for  the  succession  that  is  to  replace  what 
is  taken  away.  Firs  are  differently  managed,  and  are 
kept  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same  age.  When  a 
portion  of  a  Fir-forest  is  felled,  the  ground  is  therefore 
left  perfectly  clear  for  the  seedlings. 

"  The  description  of  Oak  that  most  abounds  in 
Germany  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  that  grows  straighter 
than  the  Elm  or  the  Beeeh,  and  when  judiciously 
pruned,  runs  up  to  the  height  of  65  or  70  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  crown  or  top  branches.  The  table  we 
have  given  above  supposes  an  Oak  of  150  years'  stand- 
ing and  70  feet  in  height  to  cover  with  its  branches  an 
area  of  346  square  feet.  A  tree  of  120  years'  growth 
65  feet  in  height  covers  226  square  feet ;  one  90  years 
old  spreads  over  132  square  feet.  The  beauty  cf  a 
tree  of  this  kind  consists  in  its  perfect  soundness  and 
vigour,  and  the  finest  specimens  are  found  ia  forests  in 
Germany,  where  the  trees  afford  each  other  protection 
against  the  cold  winds.  Hardy  as  the  Oak  and  Fir 
appear  when  their  growth  is  flourishing,  yet  the  dangers 
they  encounter  are  various.  A  severe  winter  often 
destroys  whole  acres  of  seedlings  or  of  young  plants. 
The  wind  in  an  exposed  situation  may  tear  off  a  branch, 
whose  stump  remaining  jagged  catches  the  rain,  and 
beginning  to  rot,  the  decay  penetrates  into  the  core. 
Lastly,  an  orifice  made  in  the  bark  by  a  small  punc- 
ture when  the  tree  is  young,  lets  in  moisture  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  when  the  thaw  sets  in  after  the 
winter  frost  the  splitting  of  trees  that  have  suffered  in 
this  manner  causes  a  report  like  that  of  a  musket. 

"  An  undefined  notion  of  the  cheapness  of  timber  in 
Germany  has  long  prevailed  in  England.  We  shall  see 
that  the  Rhenish  districts  do  not  participate  in  this 
advantage.  A  rapid  rise  has  everywhere  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  price  of  wood,  that  is  acknowledged  to 
operate  unfavourably  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Rhenish  states.  Details  that  can  be  relied  upon  have 
only  been  published  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  ; 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  relative  increase  in 
the  price  of  timber  and  fire-wood  when  compared  with 
other  agricultural  products.  Within  the  last  10  years 
the  price,  according  to  recent  statements,  has  advanced 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  average  price  for  1  cubic 
foot  in  the  forests  of  Baden  was  in 


1S33 

1838 

1843 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Ttab-{?u-k  :  :  :  : 

17 
10 

23.6 
13.5 

21.6 
12.5 

r  Oak     .... 

12.6 

16.7 

16.7 

Firewood  <  Beech  .... 

9.6 

13.1 

12.7 

(.Fir 

7.4 

10.7 

10 

consumed  as  fuel,  which  in  Baden  is  70  per  cent,  of  the 
wood  annually  felled,  but  which  in  Hesse,  that  is  less 
favourably  situated  for  exportation,  amounts  to  94  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

"  The  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  stands  alone  amongst  the  products  of  agriculture, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  values 
of  timber  and  grain  for  long  periods  in  Baden  and 
Wirtemberg  : — 


Years 
between. 
1040-1680 
1690-1730 
1740-1780 
1790-1830 


Pbice  of  wood. 

Price  of  Coen. 

Average.  Beech. 

Fir. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'  1.32 

1.54 

1.10 

1.49 

1.4G 

3.77 

3.62 

3.93 

1.54 

1.25 

in  7  ; 

9.19 

i  !  27 

2 

1.72 

Wine. 
1 


1.6 

4 


Three  kreutzers  make  exactly  one  English  penny  :  the 
present  price  of  choice  Oak  timber,  in  stems  of  65  to  70 
feet  in  length,  with  3  to  4  feet  circumference  at  30  feet 
from  the  root,  is  now  l\d.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  forest, 
or  9d.  to  \0d.  delivered  at  any  spot  on  the  Rhine. 
Firewood  (Beech)  has  risen  from  3|<£  to  4id.  per  cubic 
foot,  an  advance  that  renders  the  whole  fuel  consumed 
30  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  1833.  That  this  is  oppres- 
sively felt  is  evident  from  the  large  proportion  of  wood 


"  This  highly  interesting  table,  which  we  borrow  from 
a  recent  publication,  shows  that  a  moderate  price  of 
corn  in  no  way  reduces  the  value  of  other  agricultural 
products.  As  we  have  already  said,  cheap  food  contri- 
butes to  raise  the  demand  for  other  things.  This  is 
evinced  as  well  by  the  price  of  wine,  in  the  last  column, 
as  by  that  of  fire-wood  ;  and  it  is  further  proved,  if  not 
by  increasing  prices,  at  least  by  the  increasing  consump- 
tion of  all  articles  o;'  clothing." 

"  The  system  of  foresting  practised  at  Siegen  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  obtaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible yield  of  wood  suited  for  charcoal-burning,  com- 
bined with  the  best  crop  of  bark,  an  article  that  lat- 
terly has  very  much  improved  in  price.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  late  years  the  greatest  production  both 
of  charcoal  and  of  bark  for  tanning  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  derived  from  young  trees  and  branches,  and  the 
forest  system  of  Siegen  turns  both  to  the  best  account." 

"  The  manner  in  which  charcoal  is  buret  in  the  woods 
of  Siegen  is  the  following:  —A  plotof  ground  of  a  circular 
form  is  prepared  by  removing  all  stones  from  the  sur- 
face, and  making  it  perfectly  level.  The  bottom  is 
stamped  hard,  and  if  not  raised  by  the  accumulation  of 
charcoal  dust  from  former  burnings,  must  have  a  ditch 
drawn  round  it  to  carry  off  water.  In  the  centre  is 
fixed  an  upright  stake,  round  which  the  wood,  split  into 
pieces  of  3  inches  or  little  more  in  diameter,  is  piled  on 
end.  The  wood  is  chosen  as  equal  in  sizes  as  possible, 
and  is  placed  piece  by  piece  in  the  round,  the  longer 
pieces  10  to  12  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  the  shorter 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  outside  until  the 
mass  assumes  the  shape  of  a  flat  cone.  An  inner  cover- 
ing of  Moss  and  turf  is  laid  over  the  heap,  and  is  again 
covered  with  clay  sifted  to  free  it  from  stones.  In  this 
outer  covering  12  to  14  holes  are  made  after  it  has  been 
stamped  till  it  hardens.  The  stake  in  the  centre  is  then 
drawn  out  and  fire  laid  upon  the  top,  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  which  is  anxiously  watched  by  the  coal-burner, 
who  opens  or  stops  up  the  air-holes  according  to  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  that  the  whole  may 
burn  evenly  and  thoroughly.  When  all  is  burnt  out, 
the  earthy  covering  is  loosened  at  bottom,  and  peels  off 
the  heap  easily.  The  coals  are  spread  out,  and  those 
not  thoroughly  burnt  separated  from  the  rest,  which 
are  carried  as  soon  as  they  cool  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  used." 

A  further  notice  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  agri- 
cultural division  of  our  Journal. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

26.  Trichosanthes  coltjbrina.  The  Serpent  Cucum- 
ber, or  Hairblossom.  Stove  Perennial.  (Cucurbits). 
Spanish  Main. 
We  believe  that  the  sole  possessor  of  this  curious  plant 
ia  Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart.,  of  Bodelwyddan,  near 
St.  Asaph.  The  seeds  had  been  received  from  Puerto 
Caballo,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  the  gar- 
dener at  Bodelwyddan,  soon  produced  young  plants.  In 
growth,  the  species  resembles  a  Cucumber,  with  leaves 
10  or  12  inches  across,  and  varying  in  form  from  heart- 
shaped  to  3  or  5  lobed.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
beautifully  cut  into  delicate  threads,  whence  the  botani- 
cal name  Trichosanthes,  which  Sir  James  Smith  trans- 
lated Hairblossom.  The  fruits,  which  hang  down  from 
the  rafter  to  which  the  Vines  of  the  plant  are  trained, 
resemble  serpents,  are  six  feet  long,  and  when  unripe, 
are  singularly  striped  with  green  and  white,  which 
changes  to  brilliant  orange.  We  already  possess  in 
our  gardens  an  allied  species,  from  the  East  Indies, 
called  the  Snake  Cucumber,  which  diff  rs  in  having 
smaller  flowers,  hispid  coarsely  toothed  leaves  and  fruit, 
which  is  scarcely  half  the  length  of  this,  and  is  therefore 
much  less  remarkable  in  appearance.  From  Mr. 
Sparrow  we  have  received  the  following  account  of  his 
mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  :  "  I  sowed  the  seeds 
last  June  in  a  small  pot,  and  placed  them  in  the  Pine- 
stove,  where  they  vegetated  in  about  a  week  ;  and  after 
the  plant  had  attained  the  height  of  IS  inches,  I  planted 
one  in  the  pit  of  the  plant-stove,  in  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  two  thirds  bog  and  loam  in  equal  portions,  to 
one  third  leaf-mould  and  sand,  where  it  grew  finely,  and 
ripened  the  first  fruit  about  the  middle  of  November.  I 
may  mention,  that  the  pit  in  which  I  planted  ibis  heated 
underneath  with  hot  water  pipes. '' — Botanical  Register. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Knypersley  Gardens,  May  1.  —  Among  the  rarer 
species  flowering  in  the  Orchid-houses  here  may  be  men- 
tioned Dendrobium  Dalhousieauum,  not  less  remarkable 
for  its  beauteous  flowers  than  for  the  bright  red  mark- 
ing of  its  stems  ;  D.  sulcatum,  bearing  numerous  large 
20-flowered  clusters  of  violet-scented  orange  blossoms  ; 
D.  Heyneanum ;  D.  pulchellum,  a  sheet  of  flower 
Phaius'Wallichii,  of  statelier  growth,  and  in  every  re- 
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spect  superior  to  our  old  favourite  the  P.  graudifolius  ; 
Lcelia  cinnabarina ;  Cattleya  citrina,  this  must  always  he 
suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its  growing 
downwards,  like  Catasetum  Iongifolium  ;  Epidendrum 
aloifolium,  E.  Stamfordianum,  E.  alatum,  E.  aciculare, 
very  elegant  ;  E.  Schomburgkii,  E.  maerochilum,  &c. 
Barkeria  spectabilis  is  flowering  freely  in  a  common 
Vinery,  where  it  has  grown  for  two  years.  Among 
Oriental  air  plants,  properly  so  called,  we  may  mention 
Aerides  crispum,  A.  maculatum,  A.  odoratum,  A. 
affine,  A.  quinquevulnera,  &c. ;  Saccolabium  prcemor- 
sum,  S.  guttatura,  S.  ampullaceum,  and  a  new  species 
from  Nepal,  with  curious  shell-like  flowers,  and  which 
has  been  nine  months  in  perfecting  a  raceme  of  only 
2  inches  in  length.  But  the  object  of  greatest  interest 
is  a  plant  of  Saccolabium  macrostachyum,  which  is 
throwing  up  a  gigantic  flower  stem.  This  species  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cumming  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  sent  to  all  his  subscribers,  but  none  of  the  plants 
survived  the  voyage  except  those  in  the  box  received 
by  Mr.  Wilmore,  from  whom  the  Knypersley  specimen 
was  derived.  The  habit  of  S.  macrostachyum  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  East  Indian  air  plant, 
(measuring  nearly  4  feet  across),  and  is  more  graceful 
than  that  of  Angifecum  eburneum,  the  only  plant  in 
our  collections  that  approaches  it  in  dignity.  If,  as 
there  seems  every  reason  to  expect,  the  cultivated  spe- 
cimens equal  the  wild  in  luxuriance,  S.  macrostachyum 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
stoves,  the  raceme  in  Dr.  Lindley's  herbarium  (see 
"  Sertum  Orchid."  sub.  t.  xlvii.),  being,  "as  long  as  a 
field-officer's  plume." 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Floicersfor  Masses. — In  order  that  half-hardy  flowers 
may  be  induced  to  make  rapid  progress  when  planted 
out,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  taken  from  in- 
door protection  undergo  a  hardening  process  for  at 
least  a  week.  In  no  case  is  the  old  adage,  of  "  the 
more  haste  the  worse  speed,"  more  applicable  than  in 
this  affair.  To  be  well-established  in  their  pots,  and 
well  hardened,  is  to  insure  success.  Many  persons, 
however  (in  fact,  the  majority),  cannot  command  frame 
or  pit  room  sufficient  to  receive  a  host  of  potted  off  Ver- 
benas, Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  &c. ;  such,  therefore,  cannot  pot  off 
stock  singly.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  prepare  some 
raised  beds,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  with  old  vegetable 
mould  (light  and  sandy),  and  to  transplant,  or,  as  the 
gardeners  term  it,  prick  out  the  struck  cuttings  from 
their  store-pots  by  the  middle  of  April  into  these  beds, 
about  3  inches  apart — in  fact,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  up  with  a  trowel,  with  a  ball  of  earth  ;  they  must 
have  hoops  and  mats,  or  some  good  covering  every 
night,  and,  in  bad  weather,  perhaps  all  day.  In  the 
second  or  third  week  in  May,  they  may  be  transferred 
to  their  destination,  removing  with  good  balls  of  earth. 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &o. 

Conservatory. — Although  repetition  is  tedious,  I  must 
again  urge  the  propriety  of  weeding  out  all  extraneous 
or  fading  plants  from  both  this  and  other  plant  struc- 
tures ;  better  destroy  inferior  stock  than  suffocate  the 
good.  Where  a  system  of  high  cultivation  is  carried 
out,  crowding  will  assuredly  defeat  the  end  in  view. 
Stove. — Have  an  eye  to  the  propagation  of  stock  for 
succession  or  winter  flowering  in  due  time.  Make 
haste  to  secure  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  Brugmansias, 
Clerodendrons,  Erythrinas,  Poinsettias,  Eranthemums, 
and  those  useful  winter-flowering  plants,  the  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora  and  the  Gesnera  bulbosa.  Orchids. — 
Those  who  have  only  one  house  in  which  to  grow  their 
whole  stock,  must  make  a  compromise  in  point  of  tem- 
perature between  the  natives  of  the  hot  and  moist  val- 
leySj  or  shady  woods  of  the  east,  and  those  from  the 
western  hemisphere,  which  inhabit  high  and  airy  re- 
gions. To  accomplish  this,  I  would  advise  a  very  free 
circulation  of  air  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and 
even  a  little  all  night  if  possible,  accompanied  with  a  great 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  ;  and  to  accommodate, 
with  the  least  sacrifice,  such  as  Aerides,  Saccolabiums, 
Dendrobiums,  &c,  I  would  shut  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  very  early  in  the  afternoon. — Mixed 
Greenhouse. — Centradenias  now  exhausted  with  flower- 
ing, should  be  shook  out  of  their  pots  and  repotted. 
Fibrous  loam,  fibrous  heath-soil,  with  charcoal  and 
coarse  sand,  make  an  excellent  compost  for  them. 
Make  cuttings  of  them  as  soon  as  nice  young  wood  can 
be  obtained.  See  that  all  tender  Annuals  have  timely 
attention  in  regard  to  shifting,  pricking  out,  liquid 
manure,  &c. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Let  shifting  take  place  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  filled  their  pots.     Give  air  most  freely  to  all  grow- 
ing stock,  and  above  all  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Melons If  there  be  any  room  to  spare  on  kerbs  or 

over  back  flues  of  houses  "at  work,"  some  of  the  finer 
Melons  may  be  placed  thereon  in  pots  or  boxes.  These, 
however,  should  be  roomy  and  filled  with  mellow  turfy- 
loam,  out  of  which  the  loose  soil  has  been  separated. 
Vineries. — Let  late  Vines  now  breaking  have  every  at- 
tention in  regard  to  disbudding,  &c.  The  litter  or  dung 
covering  should  now  be  removed  from  all  borders, 
whether  of  early  or  late  Vineries.  Litter  in  an  unfer- 
menting  state  keeps  the  soil  cool  instead  of  imparting 
warmth  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Potatoes  of  the  early  kinds  have  suffers  d  much  from 

the  late  frosts.     Such  as  have  lost  their  leaders  should 

be  replaced  by  good  sets.     In  small  breadths  they  may 

be  introduced  with  a   trowel.       Sea-kale   should  now 


have  the  superfluous  shoots  thinned  away — about  four 
or  five  to  each  stool  is  amply  sufficient.  Keep  down  all 
blossom-shoots  from  both  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  ;  these 
exhaust  the  plant  much.  Stir  the  ground  well  between 
the  rows  of  early  Potatoes.  Weed  all  Carrot  and  Onion- 
beds  as  soon  as  the  weed  can  be  got  hold  of.  Those  who 
are  short  of  hands  will  find  this  the  best  economy.  Let 
those  who  would  have  first-rate  Asparagus  see  that 
plenty  of  manure  or  half-rotten  vegetable  matter  is  dug 
into  the  alleys  forthwith.  Orcharding  and  Fruit-trees 
in  General.— Disbud  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Pinch 
off  the  foreright  shoots  in  Apricots,  leaving  a  leaf  or 
two  at  the  base  ;  these  will  sometimes  cause  natural 
spurs  to  develope  themselves.  Coverings  may  now  be 
removed  from  protected  fruit-trees  in  general. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

See  that  all  Roses  budding  have  due  attention  :  dis- 
budding, stopping,  &c,  is  as  necessary  here  as  in  fruit 
trees.  Watch  the  buds  inserted  last  August.  Rub  off 
the  stock  buds  in  a  progressive  way,  and  let  all  Roses, 
whether  standard  or  dwarfs,  be  well  top-dressed  with 
good  rotten  manure  if  not  previously  done.  The  Moss 
and  Provins  kinds,  inteuded  for  forcing  next  winter, 
should  have  a  rich  mulching,  fairly  covering  the  pots. 
As  Crocuses  and  other  bulbs  will  now  be  on  the  wane, 
patches  of  biennials,  which  have  stood  the  winter,  may 
be  planted  close  beside  them  :  when  the  Annuals  are 
decayed  the  bulbs,  if  necessary,  may  be  removed  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  this 
department  at  this  period,  is  the  preparation  of  half 
hardy  stock  for  the  flower  garden.  The  remarks  given 
above  will  render  a  little  assistance  in  this  respect. 
FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Auriculas — In  order  to  prolong  the  season  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  the  pots  should  be  removed  from  their 
frames  to  a  stage  having  a  north  or  north-east  as- 
pect, which  may  be  covered  with  an  awning  of  calico. 
As  the  pips  wither  they  must  he  extracted,  in  order 
that  the  seed-vessels  may  be  fully  exposed.  Ranun- 
culuses.— Thoroughly  weed  the  beds,  keeping  the  sur- 
face soil  as  firm  as  possible.  Tulips. — The  top  awning 
may  now  be  put  on  ;  this  of  course  must  be  regulated 
by  the  precocity  or  otherwise  of  the  collections.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  they  have  been  on 
some  time  ;  in  fact  most  of  the  collections  are  fast 
coming  into  bloom.  Carnations  and  Picotees. — After  a 
shower,  a  watering  with  liquid  guano  may  be  applied 
most  beneficially.  Pinks. — Those  grown  in  pots  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry.  Tie  the  plants  up  as 
they  advance.  Seedlings  which  are  throwing  up  many 
flower  stems  (those,  I  mean,  of  last  year's  growing), 
should  have  them  reduced  to  at  most  two  or  three,  in 
order  to  get  the  flowers  as  large  as  possible.  Attend 
to  other  directions  as  previously  given. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

A  row  of  Cormaek's  British  Queen  Pea,  in  highly  ma- 
nured ground,  sown  at  this  period,  would  be  almost  all  in 
the  Pea  way  that  the  cottager  will  require  for  the  year. 
This,  however,  should  be  well  done.  It  is  the  habit  of 
this  Pea  to  produce  in  succession  like  the  Scarlet  Run- 
ner, and  such  crops  are  far  more  valuable  than  fugitive 
ones,  which  waste  both  labour  and  space.  The  soil  for 
this  Pea  should  be  prepared  as  for  a  Celery  trench,  well 
manured,  and  the  manure  saturated  with  moisture  to 
ward  off  the  mildew.  The  Peas  should  be  sticked  to  the 
height  of  6  feet,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  height 
they  should  be  pinched  or  stopped.  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Swedes,  and  Greens,  as  before  mentioned,  must  be 
provided  without  delay.  All  Potato  planting  should  be 
instantly  completed. 

FORESTING. 

The  sudden  changes  of  temperature  will  have  im- 
peded the  barking  process  in  many  places.  Here  we 
have  had  a  most  severe  frost,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
budding  Oak  in  young  plantations  will  have  suffered  in 
their  leaders.     Little  can  be  added  here  at  present. 


Eeeatdm.- 
from  top,  for 


■In  last  week's  Calendar,  p.  288,  col.  a,  line  36 
'"'manuring"  read  "mowing." 
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at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswlck. 
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E. 
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66 
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63 

43 
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66 

43 
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65.0 

47.4 
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May    1 — Overcast  and  fine 

2— Uniformly  overcast;  fine;  overcatt 

3— Dry  haze ;  hazy  and  mild ;  overcast 

4— Sliphi  hfze;  cloudy;  partially  overcast 

5—  Veiy  fine  :  cloudy;  showers 

6 — Cloudy;  showers;  thunder  In  afternoon  ;  cloudy  and  fine 

7— Cliudy  and  fine ;  clear  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  ?J  dpg.  above  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years    [or  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  May  le,  1846. 
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41.1 
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0.10  In. 

0-26 

0.40 

0.10 

0-86 

0.41 

0.17 


Prevailing  Winaa 


1  1 

1  4 

21—1  3 

3  1 

II  lj  7 

4  — 


The  highest  temperature  during  the  ihove  period  occurred   on  the  15th. 
1833— therm.  85'  :  and  thplnwes"  on  thf  15th,  IB3S— therm.  96°. 


IVotiees  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  in  future  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Mattiiews,  at 
the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London, 


Books — H  Angus — "  Mackintosh's  Flower  Garden."}; 
Broccoli— IF  S — Walcheren  Broccoli  has  been  occasionally 
advertised  :  but  it  is  often  untrue.  A  small  quantity  has 
been  distributed  this  spring  by  the  Horticultural  Society, but 
it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  it  genuine  that  we  dare  not  indi- 
cate any  one  who  has  it.  It  is  of  admirable  quality. 
Grass  under  Trees — 31 M  says  "The  Grass  grows  so  beauti- 
fully, so  thick,  and  so  fine  underneath  all  the  Larch  I  have 
seen  in  the  north  of  England,  that  I  think  it  might  be  useful 
to  collect  the  fallen  needles  of  the  Larch  and  spread  them  over 
the  Grass  in  my  garden,  which,  remains  obstinately  coarse, 
though  it  has  been  twice  taken  up  and  sown  with  well-recom- 
mended seed.  Also  beneath  trees  in  places  that  are  bare. 
I  should  try  the  experiment  without  troubling  you,  but  that 
we  should  have  to  bring  the  needles  from  our  woods  in  Cum- 
berland to  the  garden  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  would  be  foolish, 
to  do  this  on  a  guess  of  my  own.  "Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  whether  the  attempt  would  be  worth  while  ;  also 
whether  in  that  case  we  might  not  dig  the  needles  into  the 
ground  before  our  next  attempt  at  sowing,  as  they  would 
look  ugly  outside,  and  I  suppose  should  not  be  removed  after 
they  are  decayed  1"  Can  anyone  answer  these  inquiries  ?  We 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter. 
Greenhouses — R  S — Considering  that  early  forcing  is  not  your 
object,  we  see  no  reason  why  your  Vinery  should  not  be  built 
with  a  west  aspect  —  the  sun  striking  its  south  end  so 
early  as  eight  in  the  morning.  You  cannot  have  better 
Grapes  for  such  a  place  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal 
Muscadine.  If  your  Tines  do  not  succeed  it  will  be  owing 
to  bad  gardening. 
Guano — J  F F — Guano  is  good  for  everything  for  which  other 
manures  have  been  found  to  be  beneficial.  You  had  better 
apply  it  to  your  Dahlias  in  a  liquid  state.  4  lbs.  of  guano  to 
12  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  a  good  proportion.  It  should 
remain  for  24  hours  before  being  used.  The  same  guano 
will  do  for  mixing  again  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
after  the  first  is  drawn  off.} 
Insects—  H—  It  is  not  a  slug,  but  the  larva  of  the  crane-fly, 
whose  history  you  will  find  in  vol.  i.  p.  612  of  this  Journal. 

There  is  not  a  worse  enemy  in  the  garden.  R. A  B — The 

Potato  was  dried  up,  and  nothing  could  be  found  but  the 
slices.  Please  to  put  some  of  the  insects  in  a  quill  well 
stopped  with  cork,  and  tell  us  what  mischief  they  are  doing, 
we  can  then  answer  your  queries.  R. — —Villager — It  is  the 
Julus  pulchellus  that  has  attacked  your  Potatoes  ;  a  millipede 
which  is  accused  of  doing  much  damage  in  the  garden,  but 
it  will  only  attack  the  decaying  sets  I  expect.    Its  history 

was  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  196  of  this  Journal.  R, J  S — It  is  a 

species  of  red  spider  which  you  can  only  get  rid  of  by  fumi- 
gating with  sulphur,  or  by  regularly  syringing  the  plants 

until  the  insects  disappear.  R. J M—  Your  Camellias  are 

attacked  by  a  weevil  called  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  which 
breeds  in  your  Yine  border  probably.    You  have  adopted  the 
best  mode  of  extirpating  them.     Their  economy  has  been 
published  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Journal,  p.  292,  R. 
Law — M  C  TF— You  are  not  legally  entitled  to  remove  or  sell 
by  auction  your  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  since  you  have  no 
agreement  or  previous  stipulation  with  your  landlord  to  re- 
move them,  and  since  they  are  not  articles  of  your  trade. 
Pears — Mary  Ddbson — We  must  say  that  the  account  you  give 
of  your  *'  old  gardener's"  opinion  as  to  liquid  manure  does 
not  increase  our  respect  for  him.    If,  however,  your  Pear- 
tree  is  in  vigorous  health,  it  is  better  without  manure  of  any 
kind. 
Polslaise — Several  inquiries  are  addressed  to  Mr.Davies.begging 
for  plans  of  his  apparatus,  Ac",  at  Wavertree.     If  he  will 

favour  us  with  them,  we  will  publish  them. W—We  can 

hear  nothing  of  Witty's  stove.  It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion. 
Primroses — M  WK—  Grow  the  Double  White  Primrose  in  heavy 
clay,  at  the  hack  of  a  small  rock  or  stone,  which  shades  it 
in  summer  at  noon,  but  allows  the  forenoon  sun  to  enliven  it. 
Yutes — q  b — Muscats  require  a  high  temperature ;  80°  by 
day  is  not  too  much.  Put  your  Camellias  out  of  doors  for 
the  summer,  under  a  south  or  south-west  wall,  plunging  the 
pots.  They  do  not  want  heat  so  much  as  sun  and  air. 
Misc — T  T — We  know  little  about  the  book  you  mention,  and 
nothing  of  its  author.  The  plant  is  Nicotiana  undulata.^— 
A  R — Your  Geranium  is  probably  suffering  from  bad  potting. 
Give  it  plenty  of  drainage,  and  coarse  peaty  lumps  mixed  with 
loam,  and  shade  it  till  it  begins  to  grow  freely. A  Fife- 
shire  Florist — You  should  settle  beforehand  with  the  society 
whether  Chelone  barbata  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Pentstemon  ;  it 
certainly  is  one. — S  W  T — A  paper  is  on  the  anvil  respecting 
Stocks.  In  the  meanwhile  consult  the  directions  given  at 
p.  296  of  1845. M  W  K — We  do  not  know  of  a  pur- 
chaser.  Is.  will  be  given  for  No.  36,  1845. J  IF— We  are 

quite  unable  to  answer  your  question. A  Sab — Nothing  is 

so  good  for  painting  hothouse  sashes  as  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  nothing  is  cheaper.  We  also  prefer  the  colour. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  black,  then  use  anti-corrosive  paint. 
Paint  a  little  at  a  time  and  often.  A  fair  coat  of  black  wiU 
last  three  or  four  years.— Doveron — We  cannot  give  you  ad- 
vice about  expense  ;  because  everything  depends  upon  your 
plan,  and  the  skill  you  have  in  making  a  bargain.  The  proposed 
position  of  your  greenhouse  is  unobjectionable,  and  you  may 
use  the  kitchen-fire  to  heat  your  pipes,  if  you  secure  the 
means  of  stopping  off  the  hot  water  when  you  do  not  want  it. 
"We  do  not  recommend  the  Grass-mowing  machines.  You 
should  water  your  Cabbages  with  lime-water  when  the  slugs 

are  at  their  feeding  time. J  Tyrele— You  are  right.    We 

do  notice  many  very  trifling  questions.  But  if  people  are 
ignorant,  the  only  way  to  render  them  otherwise  is  to  answer 
their  inquiries. T  W  WR — You  will  find  a  list  of  green- 
house plants  at  p.  4,  and  one  of  Roses  at  p.  88,  of  this  volume,  j 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Azalea J  R,    Buddersfield— Your  seedling  is  a  handsome 

variety,  of  a  dense  and  pure  white,  with  the  flowers  large  and 
finely  formed.- 

Cactus J  R — Your  seedling  Cactus  is  deficient  in  colour,  and 

notequal  to  many  varieties  raised  within  the  last  two  years.* 

Cinerarias— J  A— The  crimson  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
colour,  but  the  circle  is  well  filled  up  ;  in  size  and  breadth  of 
petal,  it  is  equal  to  any  we  have  seen.  The  white  variety  is 
also  large  and  handsome,  but  not  equal  to  the  crimson  in 
form.* 

Fuchsia—  C  .E— The  Maid  of  Honour  is  a  flower  of  good  form, 
pink  with  vermilion  corolla ;  but  it  is  not  so  large  or  so 
showy  as  some  of  the  older  varieties.* 

Pansies—  WB  O— The  best  flower  in  your  collection  is  No.  3, 
a  round  and  well  proportioned  flower  ;  6  and  9  stand  next ; 
the  remainder  are  very  inferior  to  the  flowers  now  cultivated. 

J/— Your  seedling  (Plato)  is  a  large,bold  and  rich  coloured 

flower,  of  good  substance,  yellow  and  deep  purple,  with  well 
defined  eye  ;  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  show  flower,  as,  from 
the  number  of  blooms  sent,  it  must  be  very  constant.'- — - 
jj  5  J/— The  specimens  you  have  transmitted  being  perfectly 
new  in  character,  and  indicating  peculiarities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  coIout,  tfec,  which  may  add  a  variety  to  this  beau- 
tiful class  of  flowers,   that  may  prove  highly  pleasing.     We 

consider  them  well  worthy  some  experiments.* J5  J/—  We 

cannot  assist  you;  the  flowers  you  have  sent  are  very  inferior 
to  the  sorts  grown  at  the  present  time  for  showing  ;  they  may 
have  been  sent  out  with  names,  but  the  present  race  are 

quite  distinct  from  them.* J  A— Your  seedling  is  a  very 

pretty  flower,  not  first-rate  in  form,  but  with  a  fine  eye  and 

perfect  belting. B  M—  Your  seedling  is  only  fit  for  the 

border  ;  in  form  and  marking  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  pre- 
sent race.* 

Pink A  R — Your  seedling  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of 

a  florist's  flower.* 
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SALE  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  at  Mains  of  Du- 
chrae,  near  Castle  Douglas,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, N.  B.,  on  Satueday,  the  '2;id  of  May,  from  30  to  40 
AYRSHIRE  COWS  of  a  superior  breed,  three  and  four  years 
old,  and,  if  not  Calved,  in  Calf  to  a  Jersey  Hull,  which  was 
entered  for  competition  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
show  at  Southampton  in  1844. 

Also  a  few  pure  high  bred  Jersey  and  Alderney  Cows,  and 
■some  Shetland  Heifers  imported  from  the  most  northernly  of 
these  Islands,  will  be  exposed  for  Private  Sale. 

Coaches  leave  Carlisle  daily  for  Castle  Douglas,  the  journey 
being  performed  in  about  five  hours  ;  and  Steamers  sail  weekly 
between  Liverpool  and  Kirkcudbright. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,   71.    per  ton,  at 
Mr,  Lawes's  Factoby,  Deptfobd  Creek. 


BURNT  SEA-WEED,  OR  KELP,  in  a  concentrated 
and  portable  form. — The  value  of  this  article  is  well 
known  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  welt  as  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  A  Cargo  has  been  lately  received  by 
the  Subscribers  from  an  eminent  Foreign  House,  a  sample 
of  which  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ryan  of  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  found  to  possess  79  per  cent,  of  Potash, 
Soda,  and  other  fertilising  matter. 

Delivered  in   London  or  Plymouth  at  SI.   5s.,    per  ton,    or 
■5*.  per  ton  less  when  five  tons  are  taken  at  once. 

As  much  as  20'tons  has  been  supplied  to  one  farmer.    A  copy 
■of  Dr.  Ryan's  analysis  can  be  had  on  application. 

Apply  to  John  Clarance  &  Co.,  Cullum  Street,  Fenchurch 
Street,  London;  or  William  E.  Rendle  tfc  Co..  Plymouth. 

This  Manure  is  most  confidently  recommended  for 
the  Turnip  Crop. 

The  Trade  supplied. 


tPje  glgtf  cultural  ®aictte. 


SATURDAY,  31  AY  9,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnbsdat, 
Thursoat, 

Weonbsday, 


I  RURSn.V. 


May  13 — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

—  14 — Agricultural  lmp.Soc.  or  Ireland. 
onf  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

—  1  Flax  Society,  Belfast. 

—  21 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES.— Renfrewshire— Shropham  and  Guiltcross. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


May  11— Hereford- Great  Oakley— 
Wenlook— W.  Market— Ci- 
rencester— yoxford-Exir.in- 
ller — Well  1-gton— Bake  well 
—Selby— St.  Austell 


May    U— St.  Peters 

—  15— Halesworth— Wadebridge 

—  18— Botley 

—  19—  Bromsgrove  —  Plympton 

St.  Mary 


The  Economy  op  Agricultural  Labour  is 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
farmer's  business — one  than  which  no  other  exerts 
a  greater  influence  on  his  success,  or  affords  a  bet- 
ter test  of  his  ability.  There  is  no  point  which 
fenerally  distinguishes  a  well-cultivated  distiict 
om  one  that  is  badly  farmed  more  than  the 
economical  employment  of  its  workmen.  Its 
farmers  may  be  better  educated  men  and  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  their  art,  and  doubtless  a  portion 
of  the  greater  profit  they  derive  from  their  business 
may  be  owing  to  their  superiority  in  this  respect — 
they  may  be  wealthier  men,  and  much  must  be 
attributed  to  that — but  the  main  point  is  that  they 
possess  tact  and  dexterity  in  the  employment  of 
their  labourers,  and  can  set  them  to  work  so  that 
each  shall  be  an  assistance  to  his  neighbour,  and  in 
a  measure  a  surety  for  his  industry.  The  labour 
bill  of  an  arable  farm  is  a  large  sum,  and  a  reduction 
of  it  would  often  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
farmer  ;  but  if  he  possess  the  dexterity  and  skill 
that  we  speak  of,  he  will  benefit  from  them  not  so 
much  by  getting  the  same  work  as  his  neighbour's 
farm  receives  done  by  fewer  hands  than  his  neigh- 
bour employs,  as  by  the  larger  returns  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  even  though  in  its  attainment  a  heavier 
labour-bill  be  incurred.  Now,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  performance  of 
labour  more  than  the  mode  in  which  it  is  paid  for ; 
and  these  observations  are  therefore  not  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  of  Measure  Work  on  which  we 
would  make  a  few  observations. 

The  labourer,  whatever  the  work  in  which  he 
may  have  been  engaged,  is  paid  for  it  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  according  to  the  time  during  which 
he  has  been  occupied  in  it,  or  according  to  the 
quantity  of  work  he  has  done.  The  latter  method 
certainly  appears  on  the  first  sight  to  be  the  more 
just.  Two  operations  involving  an  equal  amount  of 
labour  and  skill,  and  equally  well  performed,  ought 
to  be  paid  for  alike,  whatever  may  be  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  performed  them,  and  also  (un- 
less, indeed,  this  be  an  element  of  value  to  thefarmer), 
whatever  the  time  which  either  of  them  may  have 
taken.  To  be  sure,  work  is  justly  remunerated  only 
when  paid  for  according  to  its  quality  as  well  as 
amount ;  but  the  former  consideration  is  not  left  as 
the  latter  necessarily  is  to  the  will  or  ability  of  the 
labourer.  Whatever bethe mode  ofpaymentselected, 
the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  performed  can  be  insured 
only  by  the  personal  attention  of  the  master.  The 
heedltis  carelessness  of  the  idle  man  on  day  wages 
is  as  mtjch  to  be  feared  as  the  dishonest  careless- 
ness of  t'ae  man  paid  by  the  piece  who  hurries  over 
his  work  ;  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  concluded 
that,  provided  the  master  properly  attends  to  his 
labourers,  his  choice  of  the  mode  in  which  he  shall 
pay  them  need  not  depend  upon  any  anticipations 
of  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  their  work.     Its 


influence  on  the  quantity  of  their  work  is,  however, 
a  perfectly  fair  subject  for  the  farmers  consideration, 
and  payment  by  the  piece  is  of  course  in  this 
respect  to  be  preferred. 

But  is  not  this  mode  of  payment,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  carried  out,  liable  to  serious  objections  ? 
It  is  generally  connected  in  the  mind  with  the  idea 
of  large  numbers  employed  at  once,  and  then  paid 
off  all  together — a  practice  which  certainly  tends  to 
produce  improvidence  and  dissipation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  necessary  part  of  the  system.  The 
farm  work  to  be  done  in  the  different  months  of  the 
year  (and  a  benevolent  master  will  endeavour  to 
distribute  it  as  evenly  as  possible),  remains  the 
same  whatever  mode  of  payment  be  adopted,  and, 
if  the  farmer  has  resolved  to  introduce  more  gene- 
rally the  mode  of  paying  for  work  by  measure,  the 
number  of  his  labourers  need  not  on  that  account 
be  altered,  neither  need  their  employment  be  the 
less  constant ;  nor  indeed  (and  this  is  an  important 
consideration)  need  the  farm  work  generally  be 
less  qualified  to  bring  up  the  lads  employed  in  it, 
as  steady  and  valuable  farm  servants. 

Let  us  shortly  state  a  method  of  payment  by  the 
piece  which  we  know  to  be  in  practice.  On  the  farm 
to  which  we  allude,  in  addition  to  ploughmen,  cattle- 
man, and  shepherd,  Sec,  there  are  several  labourers 
in  constant  employment ;  they  have  been  chosen 
for  their  steadiness  and  ability,  and  on  that  account 
receive,  even  when  employed  at  day-work,  higher 
wages  than  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it 
is  to  these  men  in  every  case,  except  during  corn- 
harvest,  that  the  piece-work  is  let ;  and  they  may 
be  thus  employed,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  When  unable  to  do  the  whole  them- 
selves, they  engage  other  men,  or  women,  or 
boys,  from  among  any  who  may  be  unemployed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  at  wages  which  are  stated 
to  the  master  and  receive  his  approval,  or  on  terms 
which  render  them  parties  in  the  contract  ;  the  hired 
men,  women,  and  boys  are  thus  almost  as  imme- 
diately under  the  farmer's  superintendence  as  if 
they  had  been  engaged  by  himself,  and  their  in- 
dustry is  secured  by  their  forming  part  of  a  com- 
pany, some  or  all  of  whom  have  an  interest  in  the 
speedy  completion  of  their  work. 

After  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two,  a  satis- 
factory understanding  grows  up  between  the  master 
and  these  men  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  several 
descriptions  of  work  they  contract  for,  and  very  little 
difficulty  arises  in  settling  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 
At  the  first  establishment,  however,  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, there  may  be  some  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and 
the  best  way  to  meet  it  is,  to  start  the  party  at  day's 
wages,  and  from  their  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  (during  which  they  have  been  kept  from 
idling  by  constant  superintendence),  to  calculate 
what  the  work  is  really  worth.  It  ma}'  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  matter  of  detail,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties, that  the  terms  of  the  contract  be  fully  under- 
stood by  each  before  the  work  is  commenced.  Do 
not  let  the  master  start  his  men,  saying,  "  Ah,  well, 
you  can  commence,  and  we  can  settle  the  terms  to- 
morrow ; "  this  will  be  sure  ultimately  to  breed  dis- 
content. And  it  is  also  well  always  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  even  though  the  labourers 
should  be  losers ;  it  may  be  made  up  to  them  on 
another  occasion,  by  offering  terms  more  favourable 
than  fairness  would  require,  but  not  by  an  extra 
sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  loss  ;  for  this  would 
tend  to  give  them  on  future  occasions  hopes  of 
wages  to  be  earned  otherwise  than  by  industry. 

We  have  made  the  above  remarks  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  series  of  papers  which  we  propose  laying, 
at  intervals,  before  our  readers,  on  the  method  and 
cost  of  executing  the  farm  operations  which,  during 
the  year,  successively  require  the  farmer's  super- 
intendence. 


of  Furze,  they  will  not  regret  having  made  *,he  experi- 
ment. 

2.  Botanists  have  characterised  three  distinct  species 
of  Furze  as  indigenous  to  this  country,  namely — 

1.  Ulex  Earopcca,  The  European  Gorse,  Furze,  or  Wtio. 

2.  Ulex  nana,  the  dwarf  or  Cornish  Furze. 

3.  Ulex  slricta,  the  upright  or  Irish  Furze. 

The  first  and  second  species  are  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  if 
Europe  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  botanical  travel- 
lers that,  unless  in  the  South  of  France,  Furze  is  but 
sparingly  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Loudon 
states  that  at  St.  Petersburgh  it  is  ranked  among  the 
most  valuable  greenhouse  plants  that  flower  in  winter. 
When  Linnreus  first  saw  a  large  extent  of  Furze  in 
blossom  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  ecstacy,  and  to  have 
lamented  that  lie  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive  in  a 
greenhouse  in  Sweden.  Dillenius  was  equally  delighted 
with  it  ;  and  indeed  every  foreigner  who  passes  through 
this  country  in  Spring,  when  the  Furze  gilds  every  heath' 
and  hedge,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  beauty. 

The  third  species  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  having  been 
discovered  about  30  years  ago  growing  in  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry's  park,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  it 
is  generally  treated  as  a  garden  plant.  I  have  never 
seen  it  grown  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  but  in  passing 
I  may  mention  that  a  writer  in  one  of  the  early  num- 
bers of  "  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine"  states  that, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  and  other  parts  of  North  Wales, 
the  Irish  Furze  may  be  more  profitably  cultivated  than 
any  other  kind,  by  reason  of  its  branches  not  requiring 
to  be  bruised.  It  is  propagated  with  great  facility  by 
cuttings  which  strike  root  as  freely  as  the  Willow,  if 
taken  off  in  autumn  and  made  of  the  present  year's 
wood.  They  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  March,  and 
in  the  succeeding  autumn  (that  is  12  months  from  the 
cutting),  they  will  be  fit  for  use  as  fodder. 

3.  The  Ulex  Europsea  or  common  Furze  is  the  best 
adapted  for  cultivating  as  a  young  forage  plant,  as  it 
happens  to  be  the  most  vigorous  in  growth  and  pro- 
duces a  much  larger  quantity  of  green  food  per  acre 
than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  an  equal  extent  of 
the  dwarfer  kind.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  suited 
for  being  introduced  in  any  system  of  rotation  with 
other  crops,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  requires  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  number  of  years  it  may  be 
advantageously  grown  in  the  same  situation  after  it  has 
once  taken  possession  of  the  ground.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  culture  of 
Furze  be  so  strongly  recommended  to  farmers  when  it 
is  admitted  not  to  be  fit  for  introducing  into  a  regular 
system  of  husbandry  '  The  answer  is  simply  because 
it  is  not  intended  that  it  should  displace  any  of  the  crops 
in  general  use,  or  be  grown  on  land  which  can  be  more 
profitably  occupied ;  but  only  on  such  outlets  or  waste 
pieces  of  ground  as  are  unfit  for  anything  else.  Of 
these  there  are  plenty  belonging  to  many  of  the  smaller 
farms  or  tenements  in  every  county,  which  with  a  little 
trouble  and  expense  may  be  rendered  far  more  valuable 
than  they  are  at  present,  if  cropped  with  Furze  and 
managed  in  the  way  I  shall  hereafter  describe. — 
M.  E.  H. 


MANURE  FOR  HOPS. 

[The  following  correspondence  on  this  subject   we 
extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Maidstone  Gazette  :] 
To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Maidstone  and  South-Eastern  Gazette. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  letter  was  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Lawes,  on  my  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the 
manure  recommended  by  Mr.  Nesbit  for  Hops,  and  he 
has  since  given  me  permission  to  send  it  to  you  for 
publication,  should  you  think,  with  me,  that  it  contains 
matter  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  Hop-growers  and 
other  agriculturists.  Mr.  Lawes  is  the  best  practical 
and  experimental  agricultural  chemist  of  the  present 
day,  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  carry  out 
his  views  by  a  series  of  careful  and  valuable  experi- 
ments, and,  as  such,  his  opinion  is  of  much  value.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  of  value  to  hear  both  sides,  and  thus  we 
are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  certainly  have 
very  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Lawes,  as  every  experi- 
ment tried  at  his  recommendation  has  been  with  me 
successful.  I  remain,  sir  yours  respectfully, 

Milstead,  April  21,  1846.  J.  M.  Ttlden. 


ON  GORSE  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 
1.  The  value  of  Gorse  as  a  forage  plant  is  well 
known,  although  its  cultivation  for  that  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  or  to  have  bad 
much  less  attention  paid  to  it  than  it  is  justly  entitled 
to.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  used  as  food 
for  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is 
only  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  in  England,  and  the 
cotters  in  Scotland,  who  resort  to  it,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
longing the  little  stock  of  fodder  they  may  have  stored 
up  for  their  winter  supply.  To  them  it  is  of  no  small 
importance,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  eaten  by 
cattle  and  horses,  after  being  prepared,  shows  very 
clearly  that  it  must  possess  some  valuable  qualities 
which  would  almost  render  its  cultivation  desirable.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mode  recently  adopted  by  Lord 
Kenyon,  through  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to 
bring  this  much- neglected  plant  into  notice  will  be  suc- 
cessful, and  induce  some  of  our  landed  proprietors  to 
make  trial  of  it  as  forage,  by  way  of  example  to  their 
tenantry.  Whoever  may  do  so,  I  feel  confident  that, 
where  the  soil  and  situation  are  favourable  to  the  growth 


"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding 
to  you  my  opinion  upon  a  pamphlet,  '  On  the  Analysis 
of  the  Hop,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Manures  beneficial 
to  its  growth,'  by  J.  C.  Nesbit.  It  is  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  agriculture  that  correct  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
the  cultivated  plants  should  be  made,  and  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  deserves  the  thanks  of  those  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  Hops,  for  having  shown  them  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  minerals  which  are  annually 
removed  from  the  soil  by  that  plant.  But  when  he  says 
that  the  large  quantity  of  potash  taken  out  of  the  land 
by  the  Hop  is  the  main  reason  for  the  necessity  of  ma- 
nuring this  plant  so  highly,  he  adds  another  to  the  rash 
theories  which  Liebig  and  his  followers  have  been  of 
late  years  advancing  ;  and  which,  if  true,  would  have 
quite  overthrown  those  principles  of  agriculture  which 
the  accumulated  experience  of  all  ages  has  pronounced 
correct.  In  the  ash  of  the  Hop,  Mr.  Nesbit  found 
more  potash  than  any  other  substance,  and  from  this 
he  concludes  that  manures  are  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  potash  they  contain  ;  and  he  argues 
that  as  guano  only  contains  3  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
dung  about  the  same  proportion,  that  farmers  can 
supply  themselves  with  potash  from  sources  very  much 
cheaper.  Certainly,  if  potash  was  the  essential  ingre- 
dient in  these  manures,  it  would  be  an  act  of  insanity 
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to  purchase  it  at  3s.  or  4s.  per  lb.  (which  is  the  price  it  | 
would  cost  in  Peruvian  guano),  when  it  might  be  bought  j 
in  the  firm  of  carbonate  of  potash  for  about  Zd.  per  lb.  j 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  never  been  i 
able  lo  find  any  distinct  benefit  from  the  application  of  j 
potssh  to  the  soil  in  any  form  whatever,  and  the  same 
resul'  has  been  arrived  at,  indirectly,  by  agriculturists. 

"  Some  years  ago  the  application  of  nitrate  of  potash 
^saltpetre)  was  in  very  general  use  as  a  manure  for  grass 
and  corn,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  it  was  said  to  be 
from  the  potash  which  it  supplied  to  the  soil ;  but,  in  a 
few  years  after,  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  its  being  furnished  at  a  lower  price,  the  use 
of  saltpetre  was  almost  superseded  ;  at  the  present  day 
guano  has  taken  the  place  of  both.  If  potash  was  the 
valuable  ingredient  in  these  three  substances,  or  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  how  could 
nitrate  of  soda  or  guano  supply  its  place  ?  for  the  first 
contains  none,  and  the  second  often  not  more  than  1  per 
cent.  But  when  it  is  known  that  these  three  substances 
contain  nitrogen,  and  that  any  of  them  can  be  replaced 
by  an  ammoniacal  salt,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their  value.  If  a  farmer 
were  asked  which  crop  he  considered  the  least  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil,  he  would  probably  say  Clover ;  and  yet 
this  plant  removes  a  far  larger  quantity  of  potash  from 
the  soil  than  the  Hop. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Nesbit,  half  a  ton  of  Hops,  which 
I  suppose  would  be  considered  an  average  crop,  re- 
moves from  the  soil  22  or  23  lbs.  of  potash,  while  every 
ton  of  Clover  hay  removes  37  lbs.  of  the  same  substance; 
and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  after  the  removal  of  per- 
haps 80  or  90  lbs.  of  potash  in  2\  tons  of  Clover  hay, 
the  soil  is  more  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of 
corn  than  it  was  previous  to  the  crop  of  Clover.  Mr. 
Nesbit  gives  two  receipts  for  a  manure  for  Hops,  one 
of  which  is  the  following  : — '  1  cwt.  guano,  1-i  cwt.  com- 
mon salt,  1  cwt.  pearlash  or  silicate  of  potash,  1  cwt. 
gypsum  ;  cost,  3/.  0s.  Sri.'  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  guano,  this 
manure  is  composed  solely  of  mineral  ingredients,  and 
would  be  almost  useless.  If  I  thought  that  the  return 
of  the  minerals  removed  by  the  Hop  would  be  of  any 
service  as  a  manure,  without  organic  matter,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  manufacture  them,  as  they  could  be 
supplied  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  anything  theo- 
retically in  a  crucible,  and  practically  in  a  field.  The 
most  important  element  in  a  manure  for  Hops,  as  well 
as  the  most  expensive,  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Nesbit.  This  is  ammonia,  and  his  reason  for  this 
is,  doubtless,  that  he  assumes  with  Liebig,  that 
plants  are  capable  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  from  the 
atmosphere.  There  cannot  be  a  more  erroneous  opinion 
than  this,  or  one  more  injurious  to  agriculture.  Until 
very  lately,  the  value  of  the  different  substances  used 
as  manures  has  been  judged  only  by  the  effect  produced 
on  the  crops,  without  the  slightest  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturist,  of  the  component  parts  of  such 
manures.  After  innumerable  experiments,  a  certain 
class  of  substances  are  selected  as  being  most  suitable 
for  various  plants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the  best 
manures  for  the  Hop  are  organic  substances,  rich  in  nitro- 
gen or  ammonia,  and  with  little  mineral  matter,  such  as 
rags,  Rape-cake,  oil-cake,  dung — Peruvian  guano,  too, 
would  probably  succeed  very  well  ;  for  as  long  as 
abundance  of  ammonia  is  employed,  there  is  little  fear 
of  the  produce  falling  off  for  want  of  minerals.  As  all 
these  manures  contain  some  minerals,  the  annual  de- 
composition of  the  soil  will  furnish  more,  and  if  the 
bine  and  leaf  is  returned  to  the  soil  (which  should  al- 
ways be  done)  the  loss  annually  will  be  confined  to 
what  is  taken  away  with  the  Hop,  which  the  usual 
manure  would  supply.' 

"  Having  cultivated  Wheat  for  some  years  succes- 
sively on  the  same  soil,  as  an  experiment,  I  am  able  to 
speak  very  decidedly  upon  the  necessity  of  using  abund- 
ance of  ammonia  to  obtain  large  crops  of  corn  ;  without 
it  the  produce  quickly  falls  off,  and  no  amount  of,  or 
combination  of  minerals  is  able  to  restore  fertility.  Al- 
though I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Hop,  the  fact  of  its  requiring  abundance  of  manure 
satisfies  me  that  it  derives  its  nitrogen  from  the  manure, 
and  not  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
follow  no  safer  rule  in  selecting  manures  for  that  plant, 
than  to  buy  those  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 

ammonia  at  the  least  price J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamp- 

slead,  April  16." 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  extract  from  the  New  Zealand  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  document,  which  shows  that  notwith- 
standing the  disturbed  state  of  the  Maories  generally, 
during  the  last  12  months,  and  as  regards  New  Plymouth 
in  particular,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  large  section 
of  the  mort  valuable  settlers  being  compelled  by  Captain 
Fitzroy's  proceedings  to  abandon  land  which  they  had 
cultivated  and  had  possession  of  for  three  years  pre- 
viously, yet  that  the  settlers  have  shown  the  strongest 
determination  to  remain,  and  extend  their  cultivations 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way. 

THE  NEW  PLYMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE    AND   COMMERCE. 

The  first  report  of  your  Society,  established  only  six 
months,  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  much  actual  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  discussed.  Yet  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  instituted  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  Society,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  the  approaching  harvest,  lead  us  to 
hope  that  the  foundation  of  much  good  has  been 
already  laid. 


The  first  subject  which  engaged  your  attention  was 
"  The  growth  of  English  Flax,  and  the  probability  of 
its  success  in  New  Zealand."  To  Mr.  Flight  we  are  in- 
debted for  drawing  our  attention  to  an  article  which 
may  probably  become  the  chief  export  from  New 
Zealand,  or,  at  all  events,  from  Taranaki.  The  result 
of  two  evenings'  discussion  was,  the  firm  conviction,  in 
the  minds  of  all  present,  that  the  English  Flax,  or  (to 
adopt  the  distinctive  name  given  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  indigenous  Flax  of  the  country)  the  Anglo  New 
Zealand  Flax,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  This  was  no  theoretical  conclusion,  but  one 
arrived  at  from  the  results  of  actual  experiment,  and 
come  to  by  practical  men  used  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
article  in  England,  who  were  convinced,  from  the 
quality  of  the  samples  grown  and  the  amount  of  the 
produce,  and  from  calculations  of  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation and  the  probable  value  in  England,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Anglo  New  Zealand  Flax  would  be  a 
very  profitable  occupation. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  results  were  not 
known  in  time  to  obtain  seed  for  the  present  season. 
Orders  have,  however,  been  sent  to  England  for  a 
supply,  and  samples  of  the  Flax  forwarded  to  manufac- 
turers there,  who  will  be  able  at  once  to  determine  the 
value  of  it.  To  the  resident  agent  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  here,  and  the  principal  agent  at  Wellington, 
this  Society  have  to  express  their  thanks,  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  undertook  to  forward  these 
samples  to  England.  The  importance  of  your  second 
subject  of  inquiry,  "  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  smut  in  Wheat,"  cannot  be  over -rated.  Owing 
to  the  seed,  which  was  obtained  from  a  neighbouring 
colony,  being  mostly  infected  with  smut,  several  actual 
experiments  were  detailed  at  this  meeting,  the  results 
of  which  encourage  us  to  hope  that,  with  due  attention, 
this  destructive  disorder  may  be  cured,  or,  at  all  events, 
so  subdued  as  not  to  be  of  material  injury  to  the  farmer. 
The  next  subject — "  the  best  means  of  protecting  the 
Barley  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars  ;  and 
the  crop  most  likely  to  pay — Wheat  or  Barley  "  was 
one  which  elicited  much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  sowing  Barley,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  attacks  the  grain  at 
the  period  of  its  ripening.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
was  expressed  on  this  point  ;  the  result  of  the  different 
periods  of  sowing  this  spring  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  en- 
able us  another  season  to  save  this  valuable  crop.  No 
means  at  present  have  been  discovered  to  destroy  the 
insects  themselves,  although  the  extent  of  cultivation 
will,  it  is  thought,  greatly  lessen  their  numbers.  From 
the  disadvantages  to  which  Barley  is  subject  in  this  re- 
spect, the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Wheat ;  although,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Barley  being  higher  in  price  than  Wheat  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  great  exertions  should  be  made  to 
grow  this  article — particularly  as  it  is  believed  that,  as 
regards  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  water,  we 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Australian  colonies 
in  brewing.  "  The  woods  of  New  Zealand — more  par- 
ticularly of  this  settlement — their  uses,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  their  becoming  articles  of  export,"  was  the  in- 
quiry that  next  engaged  your  attention.  From  the  infor- 
mation given  at-this  meeting  it  appears  that  our  settlement 
produces  several  valuable  woods,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  Rimu,  the  most  valuable  both  for  building 
and  furniture  ;  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
the  most  valuable  also  to  export  to  England  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies.  For  agricultural  purposes,  the 
Puridi,  the  Rata,  and  the  Matepo  have  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well  :  the  first,  in  particular,  has 
furnished  very  good  cogs  for  the  wheels  of  the  two  flour- 
mills  in  this  settlement.  Very  good  timber  also  abounds 
for  the  purposes  of  boat-building,  and  for  staves  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  to  supply  ourselves  with  casks — an  article 
now  required  for  salt  pork,  and  the  demand  for  which 
is  likely  to  increase  largely  as  the  settlement  progresses. 
Tanning  barks  have  also  been  discovered,  and  used  with 
the  greatest  success ;  boots  now  being  manufactured 
from  leather  made'in  this  settlement.  The  next  subject 
was,  "  the  best  artificial  food  for  cattle  ;"  and  in  the 
discussion  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  very  heavy  crops  of  the  different  roots  used 
for  that  purpose  had  been  grown,  more  particularly  of 
Carrots  and  Turnips;  White  and  Red  Closer  has  also 
been  grown  with  the  greatest  success.  The  next  sub- 
ject discussed  by  your  Society  was, "  the  best  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  cattle  affected  by  eating  Tutu."  The  best 
remedy  stated — and  that,  in  violent  cases,  quite  an  inef- 
fectual one — was  bleeding.  The  loss  of  time  in  finding 
cattle  turned  loose,  and  the  damage  often  done  by  them 
in  this  state  ;  together  with  the  risk  from  the  Tutu  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  comparatively  trifling  expence  of 
growing  food  for  them,  will,  there  is  little  doubt,  induce 
all  parties  to  keep  their  cattle  up. 

Having  thu9  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different  sub- 
jects which  have  been  brought  under  your  notice,  it 
will,  we  think,  at  once  be  admitted  that  this  Society  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  If  in  England,  where 
they  have  had  the  same  soil  to  work  upon  for  ages,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  have  agricultural  societies  in  order 
to  institute  experiments  and  give  premiums  for  the 
best  methods  of  raising  crops  and  the  best  agricultural 
implements,  how  much  more  are  they  needed  in  a  new 
country  where  everything  has  to  be  learnt.  What  has 
raised  the  value  of  land  in  parts  of  Scotland  from  a  rent 
of  5s.  or  6s.  an  acre  to  11.  or  SI.  ?  The  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  which  has  converted  the  Scotch  from 
the  worst  to  the  best  farmers  in  Great  Britain,  and  land 


of  which  it  took  3  or  4  acres  to  keep  a  horse  in  a  half- 
starved  state  into  fertile  fields,  producing  4,  .5,  or  6  qrs.of 
Wheat  per  acre.  And  what  was  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment ?  The  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  supported, 
and  well  supported  too,  by  the  Scotch  landlords  and 
farmers,  who  saw  how  much  good  such  a  society  could 
effect.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  usefulness 
of  such  societies  as  these,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  as  we  have  no  long  subscription  list  to  give  pre- 
miums for  information,  we  must  ourselves  furnish  that 
information  by  carefully  noting  every  particular  of 
every  proceeding,  so  that,  by  comparing  them  with 
others,  we  may  arrive,  in  due  time,  at  the  proper  sea- 
sons and  methods  of  pursuing  our  occupation.  A  very 
careful  account  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  amount  of 
land  now  in  cultivation,  from  which  may  be  gathered 
the  cheering  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
culties the  settlers  have  had  to  contend  with  during  the 
last  two  years,  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be 
cast  down,  but  have  manfully  met  those  difficulties, 
pushing  forward  the  plough  wherever  the  natives  would 
allow  them  to  do  so.  The  following  is  the  account 
alluded  to  : —  Acres.  Acres. 

Wheat 635£        Brought  forward      . .    937£ 

Barley 128!r    Turnips 36| 

Oats  75      Grass        94| 

Potatoes 98^    Artificials  . .        . .      14 

:    Garden 24 

Carried  forward        ..    937J    Flax  I 


Cultivated  land  taken  possession  of  by  the  natives 


1106J 
.    236J 


Quantity  of  land  cleared  in  June  1844        880 

Increase  of  cultivation  in  the  last  15  months  . .  . .      463 

Tons. 
635|  acres  Wheat  yielding  £-  of  a  ton  of  flour,  or  28  bush. 

per  acre 423 

Estimated  consumption,  3  tons  per  week 156 

Flour    . .    267 

Bushels. 

1281  acres  of  Barley  at  25  bushels  per  acre  ..        ..    32121 

Say  consumed  in  the  settlements,  one  half         . .        . .    1606 

1606 

1606  bushels  of  Barley,  at  45  bushels  to  the  ton  of 
freight,  gives  35  tons,  which  with  the  flour  shows  302 
tons  to  export  from  the  produce  of  the  land  alone  ;  added 
to  this  is  the  salt  pork  trade,  which  with  other  articles 
would,  there  is  no  doubt,  increase  the  amount  to  400 
tons,  sufficient  to  keep  a  vessel  of  50  or  60  tons  fully 
employed,  allowing  for  detentions  and  one  or  two  trips 
elsewhere  during  the  time  of  harvest. 

With  this  account  the  report  of  your  Society  closes, 
and  as  it  establishes  the  fact  of  a  very  great  advance  in 
prosperity  during  the  last  12  months,  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  we  look  forward  confidently  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  our  endeavours,  and  with  hope  that  the 
time  will  shortly  arrive  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  our  operations  without  molestation,  and  with 
greater  vigour  than  circumstances  have  hitherto  allowed 
us  to  do. — R.  Chilman,  Hon.  Sec. 

New  Plymouth,  Sep.  17, 1845. 


PERIODICAL  SPRINGS. 

A  correspondent  asks  in  a  late  Gazette  whether  or 
not  he  may  expect  to  convert  an  occasional  spring  in  the' 
vicinity  of  the  South  Downs  into  a  perpetual  one  by 
boring.  I  doubt  much  of  the  question  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  unless  by  some  person  interested  in 
seeing  the  inquirer  involved  in  a  useless  and  unprofit- 
able job  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  but  neighbourly  to  suggest 
a  "  caveat"  before  he  commits  himself  even  with  a- 
"  water  doctor,"  who  professes  to  work  on  the  terms  of 
"no  cure  no  pay."  For  in  such  guise  does  many  a 
"  Douster-swivel"  make  his  advances,  and  shake  his 
divining-rod  over  the  heads  of  the  unwary. 

Both  above  and  below  the  chalk  (to  speak  geologically), 
there  are  springs  which  are  periodical,  and  whose  peri- 
odicity is  of  great  uncertainty,  because  dependent  on 
the  variety  of  our  seasons.  There  are  some  localities  in 
which  the  sources  are  dry  for  many  months,  and  even 
years,  and  then  afer  a  series  of  rainy  fits  will  burst  out 
with  streams  of  wonderful  copiousness.  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire  abound  in  such,  and  in  bi,  tri,  and  even  semen- 
nial  streams.  If  your  friend  will  consult  his  Gazetteer 
he  will  find  a  whole  catalogue  of  "  winter-bournes"  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salisbury  alone.  Some  of  the  sources  of  the 
Wandle  are  of  this  description,  and  make  their  appear- 
ance, I  believe,  some  annually,  some  bi  and  triennially. 

The  cause  of  this  is  very  obvious;  the  chalk  is  porous, 
and  cavernous,  and  percolates  its  water  with  great 
rapidity.  But  sometimes  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
ordinary  or  more  dependent  issues  can  make  off  with, 
and  then  the  higher  reservoirs  begin  to  overflow,  and 
the  rarer  springs  burst  forth,  and  run  till  the  super- 
fluity is  exhausted,  and  no  more  water  remains  in  the  , 
vicinity,  or  is  supplied  from  the  heavens  than  the  peren- 
nial and  ordinary  channels  can  carry  off. 

Now,  your  correspondent's  well  is  of  this  description, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  he  will  not  ob- 
tain any  perennial  supply  by  boring,  or  on  the  artesian 
principle,  if  he  is  above  the  chalk  and  under  the 
London  clay,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  bore  many 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  ;  in  short, 
to  imitate  the  Grenelle  boring  near  Paris.  But 
if  he  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Downs,  or 
under  the  chalk,  there  is  some  chance  of  his  procuring 
a  supply  by  boring  through  the  gait  (the  next  retentive 
stratum  below  the  chalk,  and  answering  with  the  lower 
green  sand  under  it,  to  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay 
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and  sand^above  tlie  chalk)  ;  but  therf  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  water  when  he  reaches  it  will  rise  through 
his  bore  to  the  surface.  There  are  artesian  wells  below 
the  chalk,  obtained  by  borings  of  very  moderate  depth  ; 
but  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  expected  uuless  there  be 
a  high  inclination  of  the  clay-beds  in  which  the  boring 
is  made  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  no 
lower  natural  issues  in  the  neighbourhood  likely  to  be 
supplied  from  the  same  sources,  namely,  the  sand-beds 
into  which  his  boring  is  carried. 

Before  the  true  relations  of  the  distribution  of  coal- 
beds  were  understood,  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent 
in  fruitless  oorings  for  that  mineral.  More  lately, 
many  hundreds  have  been  thrown  away  on  ill-con- 
sidered attempts  to  obtain  supplies  of  water  on  the 
artesian  principle.  Very  little  is  heard  of  such  fruit- 
less adventures,  because  men  do  not  love  to  publish 
their  failures,  particularly  if  they  have  been  costly  ones. 
They  are  begun  under  the  promises  and  plausible 
stories  of  designing  or  perhaps  ignorant  engineers,  and 
abandoned  from  conviction  of  their  hopelessness,  or 
because  it  is  discovered  that  "lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle  ! "— *  * 


TAR  COMPOST  FOR  YARDS  AND  FLOORS. 

I  AM  surprised  to  see  how  slowly  many  useful  things 
make  their  way  in  this  "working-day  world"  of  ours. 
I  have  been  prompted  to  the  utterance  of  this  sage  re- 
mark by  reading  the  communication  of  your  corre- 
spondent, "  H.  B.  Morris,  of  Ramsgate,"  on  the  Tarred 
Walk  at  Margate.  I  have  now  had  some  years'  expe- 
rience of  tar  compost,  and  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it.  For  all  sorts  of  out-house  flooring  I 
know  of  nothing  at  all  equal  to  it.  For  barns,  stables, 
coach-houses,  tool-houses,  and  even  for  plain  village 
school-room  floors  it  is  unexceptionable,  being  at  once 
thoroughly  dry,  wholesome,  cleanly,  smooth,  easily  re- 
paired, noiseless  under  motion,  and  inimical  to  vermin  ; 
besides  being  so  very  cheap,  only  costing  from  3d.  to 
4%d.  per  square  foot,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
best  way  of  laying  down  a  floor  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
following  : — Lay  down  a  good  solid  concrete  of  broken 
bricks  and  tiles  or  chalk,  or  both  materials  mixed 
together,  only  they  should  be  broken  smallish  ;  having 
made  this  quite  level,  pour  on  it  coal  tar  (cold  as  it 
comes,  I  never  heated  it  yet),  until  the  rubble  is  just 
covered.  Then  sift  through  a  fine  sieve  a  mixture  of 
coal-ash  and  sand,  or  coal-dust  and  powdered  lime,  or 
all  mixed,  or  any  one  separately,  it  makes  very  little 
difference.  I  prefer  quick-lime,  ashes,  and  sand,  in 
equal  parts,  but  I  have  used  lime-dust  alone,  and  found 
it  answer,  though  it  is  longer  drying,  and  is  not  quite 
so  firm.  My  plan  is  to  sift  on  plenty,  and  have  the 
work  well  rolled  or  trodden,  supplying  more  sittings  as 
it  becomes  necessary.  The  proper  quantity  of  sittings 
will  work  in  without  any  trouble  at  all  if  time  be 
allowed,  and  the  floor  used  while  it  is  covered  tolerably 
deep.  Sometimes  two  or  three  coats  are  wanted,  and 
are  always  best,  often  one  will  do.  After  the  first 
coating  upon  the  rubble,  no  more  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  either  for  an  extra  coat  or  a  repairing  coat,  than 
to  pour  down  some  tar  and  to  spread  it  about  with  an 
old  brush,  covering  it  with  siftings.  Any  labourer  can 
mend  or  even  make  a  floor  of  this  sort.  For  an  up- 
stair floor,  I  should  lath  the  tops  of  the  joists  as  closely 
and  strongly  as  would  permit  good  "keying"  for  the 
mortar.  Have  it  very  roughly  plastered  with  hair- 
mortar,and,  while  the  mortar  is  wet,  throw  thinly  upon  it 
some  small  broken  brick,  chalk,  or  "  lime  traps,"  after  the 
manner  of  "rough  cast ;"  allow  this  to  dry  sufficiently, 
and  then  pour  on  the  tar,  and  afterwards  sift  on  tlie 
sand,  &e.  as  before.  The  reason  I  prefer  brick  rubble, 
&c.  to  stones  broken  is  this — I  have  found  out  that  by- 
long  wear  a  small  stone  or  an  edge  of  a  piece  of  larger 
size  will  work  up,  whereas  broken  bricks  or  chalk  will 
saturate  partly  with  tar,  and  will  wear  down  with  the 
rest  of_  the  surface.'  Tlie  floor  should  never  be  left  so 
long  without  repair  as  to  wear  away  so  much  as  to  show 
the  bottom  layer,  and  it  will  only  happen  so  after 
several  years  of  active  traffic  if  the  floor  be  well  made 
at  the  first. 

I  think  the  value  of  such  a  bottom  for  a  stable  would 
he  greatly  enhanced  by  its  impermeability  to  the  drain- 
age from  the  animals  ;  it  could,  in  consequence,  never 
become  saturated  with  material  giving  off  ammoniacal 
vapour,  and  would  therefore  be  so  much  the  more 
wholesome. 

There  is  another  thing  of  great  service  for  farmers  to 
know,  viz.  that  a  pit  smoothly  dug,  and  the  sides  well 
covered  with  stiff  clay,  mixed  with  fine  coal  ashes, 
permitted  to  dry,  and  then  well  covered  once  or  twice 
with  coal  tar,  forms  a  good  and  useful,  i.  e.  lasting, 
water-tight  tank  for  liquid  manure  ;  such  a  pit  any 
skilful  farmer's  labourer  could  make. — Jacques  De 
Sayville,  Old  Church  Side. 

The  following  is  another  communication  on  the  same 
subject : — 

Some  observations  which  I  saw  in  the  Gazette  a  few 
days  ago,  suggesting  a  cement  for  a  barn  floor,  induce 
me  to  mention  one  which  I  propose  trying  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  consequence  of  the  complete  success  which 
has  attended  the  use  of  it  for  very  inferior  purposes. 
It  consists  of  very  inexpensive  articles,  readily  pro- 
curable in  the  neighbourhood  of  gas  works,  and  is  thus 
compounded  : — Two  parts  sifted  coal  ashes  and  one  part 
of  quicklime,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  in  a 
conical  heap  ;  then  proceed  as  in  mixing  up  fine  mortar, 
making  a  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  cone,  and  pouring  in 
gas  tar,  not  gas  water  or  half  and  half  as  it  sometimes 
comes    out  of    the   reservoir,  but  the  thick   tar,   and 


gradually  mix,  as  you  would  mix  water  with  the  mortar 
or  plaister,  until  the  heap  is  about  the  consistence  of 
pretty  stiff  mortar. 

In  forming  my  yards  and  sheds  for  cows,  and  those 
attached  to  loose  boxes  for  horses  two  years  ago,  in 
order  that  all  the  fluids  should  drain  towards  a  tank,  I 
employed  this  compound,  spread  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  on  a  surface  formed  with  stone  broken 
very  small,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  gravel  scattered 
over  them  and  then  rolled  down,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  cement.  This  was  laid  over  and  then 
patted  down  with  an  iron  shovel.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  just  before  it  gets  hard,  pass  an  iron 
roller  over  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  if  properly 
done,  itwill^be  as  firm  as  stone,  and  not  affected  either  by 
drought  or  wet  in  any  degree.  My  yards  have  been  in 
use,  covered  with  muck  during  two  winters,  and  exposed 
dry  and  clean  to  the  sun  during  two  summers,  and  I 
perceive  no  change. 

If  the  spent  lime  of  the  gas  works  be  substituted  for 
quick  lime,  a  little  more  in  proportion  should  be  used. 
The  cement  made  with  the  spent  lime  sets  more  quickly 
and  answers  equally  well.  I  have  also  used  this  as  a 
covering  for  the  top  of  stone  walls,  for  which  it  answers 
admirably.  I  have  been  inclined  to  use  it  iu  lieu  of 
pitching  for  stables,  but  doubt  whether  it  would  stand 
the  kicking  of  horses  while  being  dressed,  unless  laid 
two  or  three  inches  thick. — C.  Lawrence,  Cirencester. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Royal  Agricultural  College. — A  visit  which  may 
lead  to  important  results  has  been  recently  paid  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  by  Monsieur 
Ouvrard,  the  celebrated  French  financier.  He  has 
brought  to  notice  a  process  discovered  by  a  Monsieur 
Encontre,  for  reducing  farm  and  stable  manure  to  a 
substance  resembling  guano  for  portability,  but  said  to 
exceed  it  in  durability  and  fertilizing  qualities.  The 
subject  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  farm  of  the  college  Las  been 
selected  for  giving  the  process  a  fair  trial  previous  to 
its  being  submitted  to  the  public,  and  we  understand 
the  council  of  that  promising  institution  are  likely  to 
give  every  facility  to  the  object. —  From  a  Correspondent. 

Glass  Milk  Pans  only  want  to  be  as  cheap  here  as 
they  are  on  the  Continent  to  be  generally  used. — As  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  done  so  much  towards  cheap- 
ening glass  for  horticultural  purposes,  can  you  not 
assist  to  cheapen  glass  for  dairy  purposes.  I  see  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  on  Rural 
Economy  of  Schleswig,  &e  ,  that  glass  milk-pans  holding 
eight  quarts  are  there  sold  for  8d.  a  piece,  and  they  are 
very  durable.  I  also  have  some  recollection  of  reading 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  glass  milk-pans  being 
imported  from  Hamburgh  (I  think),  and  costing  there 
13</.  or  14rf.  each.  Now,  that  the  duty  is  off  glass,  why 
should  we  not  have  them  equally  cheap.  I  should  think 
them  far  preferable  to  earthenware,  wood,  or  zinc  ;  but 
at  present  they  are  much  too  dear.  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  for  green  glass  milk-pans,  from  3s.  6d.  to 
3s.  9d.  each  ;  this  is  very  dear  compared  with  the  Con- 
tinental prices James  Eames,  Chnivton,  Alton.  [Apply 

to  the  agents  of  the  foreign  houses,  who  advertise  in  our 
columns.  They  can  doubtless  import  to  your  order,  and 
supply  the  article  cheaply.] 

On  the  Value  of  Malt  as  Food  for  Cattle. — An  ar- 
ticle in  your  Paper  of  April  4th  has  attracted  my  notice, 
as  it  quotes  the  opinions  ot  chemists  to  prove  that  no 
advantage  would  be  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  per- 
mitting him  to  feed  his  cattle  with  malt  free  of  duty. 
As  it  appeared  to  me  that  something  in  addition  to  Tur- 
nips or  Potatoes  is  required  to  supply  the  demand  for 
well-fed  beef,  and  as  oil-cake  is  dear  and  frequently 
adulterated,  I  turned  my  attention  to  Linseed,  and  have 
found  that,  if  given  in  conjunction  with  other  food,  it 
will  answer  the  intended  purpose.  To  each  animal  is 
given  daily  as  follows  : — A  mash  composed  of  4  lbs.  of 
Barley-meal,  2  lbs.  of  Linseed,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  sheaf  of  Oats  chopped — 
this  mash  to  be  divided  into  2  parts,  and  given  twice  a 
day  ;  7  stones  of  Turnips,  divided  in  3  parts,  and  given 
3  times  a  day  ;  dry  straw  is  always  in  the  rack,  of 
which  a  beast  may  eat  as  much  as  he  chooses.  Several 
gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  have  fed  cattle  with 
Linseed.  In  the  winter  beginning  in  1844  and  ending 
in  1845,  I  gave  orders  for  an  experiment  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  values  of  malt  and  of  Lin- 
seed, if  given  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  cattle  for  the 
butcher  ;  and  2  quarters  of  malt  were  given  to  2  bul- 
locks, 7  stones  of  Turnips  being  also  given  to  each  bul- 
lock daily.  My  agent,  Mr.  Faint,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  malt,  duty  free,  would  be  as  cheap  as 
Linseed  and  Barley;  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  the 
cheapest  of  the  two  sorts  of  food,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  less  trouble  to  farmers,  especially  to  small  ones. 
The  feeding  quality  of  malt  is  proved  by  the  effe cts 
which  malt-combs  have  in  feeding  sheep,  and  which 
grains  have  in  feeding  cattle.  The  benefit  of  allowing 
the  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  with  malt,  duty  free,  would 
be  very  great.  The  samples  of  Wheat,  as  well  as  of 
Barley,  would  be  improved,  as  the  small  corn  would  be 
profitably  employed  in  feeding  cattle.  But  is  a  tax,  as 
heavy  as  that  imposed  here,  imposed  on  malt  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  from  which  cattle  may  be  im- 
ported ?  and  will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  guilty  of  the  cry- 
ing injustice  of  allowing  cattle,  fed  with  malt  which  has 
not  paid  duty,  to  be  sold  duty  free  in  this  country,  and 
of  levying  at  the  same  time  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  malt 
used  to  feed  cattle  here.  If  it  is  intended  to  remit  the 
duty  upon  malt  used  to  feed  cattle  here,  the  objection 


to  which  1  have  just  adverted  will  be  uoue  away,  rut 
I  have  further  information  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  having  appointed  Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  R.  Thomp- 
son, of  Glasgow,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  malt  as  a  food 
for  cattle.  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  ability  of 
these  gentlemen — I  am  not  acquainted  with  them — but 
a  scientific  chemist  may  know  nothing  about  the  feeding 
of  cattle  ;  uuless  he  has  experience  in  this  business,  I 
consider  his  appointment  may  be  the  means  of  propa- 
gating a  gross  delusion.  A  farmer  skilled  in  feeding 
cattle  ought  to  have  been  selected  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. Is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  distrust  of  the  farmers  SO 
great  that  not  one  can  be  found  in  whom  he  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  to  entrust  with  the  trial  of  this  expe- 
riment? It  is  said  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle," thai 
after  a  time  the  bullocks  became  ill."  This  entitles 
me  to  inquire  whether  they  may  not  have  been  mis- 
managed ?  Judgment  and  knowledge  are  both  required 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  food  which  may  be  given  to 
cattle  which  are  intended  for  fattening.  It  is  easy  to 
surfeit  them  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  owner  of  the 
animals  pays  dearly  for  want  of  prudence.  I  have  not 
seen  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  R. 
Thompson.  If  they  are  practical  farmers,  some  of  the 
objections  raised  by  me  are  answered  ;  still  I  see  much 
that  calls  for  inquiry.  If  the  report  is  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  legislation,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  the  cattle.  Last 
year  I  sold  about  30  fat  beasts  ;  in  this  year,  since  the 
middle  of  December  I  have  sold  21  fat  cattle,  and  I 
have  17  which  are  going  on  fattening,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  ill  in  either  year  ;  and  I  believe  illness 
amongst  cattle  which  are  fattening  is  generally  caused 
by  mismanagement.  If  an  effort  was  made  to  feed 
cattle  with  malt  without  any  mixture  of  cnoling  food, 
such  as  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  or  other  things  of 
this  description,  no  experiment  could  be  more  likely  to 
end  in  complete  failure.  There  would  be  as  much  sense 
in  feeding  a  man  upon  beef  without  any  other  article  of 
food. —  Wood  End,  near  Thirsk,  April  23. 

Horse  Feeding. — I  notice  in  your  Paper  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  at  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  of  his 
feeding  his  horses  with  cut  hay,  &c.  ;  but  he  does  not 
show  the  relative  cost,  or  the  saving  by  this  mode  of 
feeding.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ramsay  would  state  the  quantity 
of  cut  hay  and  straw,  and  the  quanti'y  of  corn  per  day 
or  week,  and  the  cost,  and  whether  he  allows  his  horses 
any  long  or  uncut  hay.  This  information  would  much 
oblige — A  Young  Farmer,  Newcastle. 

Indian  Corn. — It  is  admitted  that  Indian  corn  meal 
will  not  keep  sweet  for  a  long  time.  The  Mexicans 
remedy  this  evil  by  parching  the  grain,  and  then 
grinding  it.  In  this  state  I  know  that  it  will  keep.  I 
travelled  in  Mexico  with  a  bag  of  it  for  many  weeks, 
and  if  my  supply  had  lasted,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  remained  sound  many  weeks  longer.  When  a 
Mexican  undertakes  a  journey  of  many  days,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  towns  or  villages,  he  fills  a  bag  with  the 
flour  of  this  parched  corn,  mixed  up  with  sugar,  and 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  spice.  With  a  bag  thus 
filled  tied  to  his  saddle  he  considers  himself  to  be  well 
provided  with  food.  When  he  reaches  a  stream,  he 
puts  half  a  handful  of  this  corn  in  a  cup,  and  filling  it 
up  with  water,  stirs  it  up  to  melt  the  sugar,  and  drinks 
it  off  ;  or  if  he  gets  a  fire,  he  heats  the  water  and  stirs 
in  the  corn.  For  many  weeks  during  a  journey  from 
the  north  of  Mexico  to  the  south,  exposed  to  some  hard- 
ships and  great  fatigue,  I  lived,  and,  with  truth  I  may 
say,  fattened  on  this  preparation  of  corn.  At  breakfast, 
at  the  halt  of  the  mid-day,  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
my  cup  of  hot  water  was  on  the  fire,  the  parched  corn- 
meal  with  its  sugar  and  spice  was  put  into  it,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  my  repast  was  prepared.  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  or  nourishing.  I  can- 
not relate  the  mode  by  which  the  Mexicans  parch  the 
corn,  for  I  never  saw  it  done.  The  grinding  of  it  was 
on  the  stone  so  constantly  described  by  all  travellers 
who  mention  the  corn  cakes  of  Mexico  called  ''tortillas." 
—  Thomas  Falconer. 

Ireland — one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world — is 
now  suffering  from  famine  and  disease.  Wrhy  ?  Not 
because  Nature  has  dispensed  her  favours  sparingly, 
but  because  her  sons  and  her  adopted  sons  have  deserted 
their  country.  Look  at  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
sister  isle,  and  then  picture  to  yourself  the  field  for 
speculation  staringyou  in  the  face.  Coal,  iron,  marble, 
copper,  &e.  &c,  capable  of  being  converted  into  money, 
by  the  activity  of  man.  Then  cast  your  eye  over  the- 
wilderness  of  waste  land,  requiring  only  the  spade  and 
plough,  backed  by  industry  and  capital,  to  be  converted 
into  a  mine  of  wealth.  This  is  all  'rue  ;  but  I  may  be 
told  no  man's  life  is  safe  in  such  a  distracted  island.  I 
answer,  the  only  remedy  to  allay  the  existing  evils  is 
for  owners  of  property  to  go  over  in  a  body,  and  reside 
on  their  estates  for  12  months,  and  if  the  experiment 
does  not  succeed,  let  them  go  where  they  will.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  shot  at  entering  your  own  door  in 
broad  daylight ;  but  these  lawless  proceedings  would 
soon  vanish,  did  their  natural  protectors  reside  amongst 
the  Irish.  No  race  of  men  are  more  alive  to  kindness 
than  the  peasantry  ;  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of 
improving  the  land,  by  instruction  and  example,  and 
let  them  have  a  chance  of  consuming  part  of  the  pro- 
duce they  cultivate,  and  we  should  soon  have  our  sister 
island  as  flourishing  as  England.  Some  slight  sacri- 
fice must  be  made  by  individuals  who  love  their  ease, 
but  what  is  this  compared  with  the  welfare  of  millions  ? 
Let  us  hope  soon  to  hear  of  meetings  being  convened 
by  Irish  landlords  and  owners  of  property,  to  consider 
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the  state  of  their  country,  and  the  best  method  to  be 
adopted  for  its  relief,  viz.  yisitiDg  their  long  neglected 
■estates  in  a  body,  and  introducing  an  improved  state  of 
agriculture. — Falcon. 

Summers  and  Harvests  from  1816  to  1845. —  The 
enclosed  was  cut  out  of  a  Chester  paper.  Thinking 
you  might  not  have  seen  it,  I  send  it.  My  opinion  is 
we  shall  have  a  dry  summer  and  a  dry  May,  which  will 
not  do  for  the  Hay  crops. 
1816 — Extremely  cold  and  wet  throughout.     One  of  the  worst 

harvests  ever  known.    Bad  times. 
1S17 — Very  cold  and  wet  in  July  and  Augnst,  but  very  fine  in 

September,  which  favoured  the  harvest. 
3.81S — Intensely  hot  and  dry ;  the  thermometer  twice  at  89°  and 

often  above  SO0.     Good  harvest. 
1819 — A  very  fine  hot  summer ;  the  month  of  August  intensely 

hot.     Scarcely  any  thunder.     Good  harvest. 
1820 — A  fine  summer  on  the  whole,  and  very  productive.    Good 

times. 
1821 — Some  very  hot  days  occasionally,  but  for  the  most  part 

cold  and  showery. 
1822 — A  splendid  year ;  hot  aud  dry  for  the  most  part,  but 

heavy  rains  at  times,  with  much  thunder.    A  very 

abundant  harvest. 
1823 — A  very  cold  showery  summer.     In  July  it  rained  every 

day  except  the  24th.     Yery  little  thunder. 
1824 — Very  fine  and  warm  throughout,  but  never  intensely  hot. 

The  thermometer  stood  highest  September  1st,  and  was 

at  78°. 
1825 — Very  hot  almost  throughout.    July  IS,  the  thermometer 

stood  at  90°,  which  is  the  highest  observation  in  the 

course  of  all  these  summers.     Good  harvest. 
1826 — The  hottest  and  driest  summer  ever  known;  it  began 

early  and  continued  late.     The  thermometer  was  twice 

at  88°,  and  often  at  S4°.     Good  harvest. 
1827 — Hot  and  dry,  but  not  to  such  extremity  as  last  summer. 

Much  thunder. 
1828 — Immense  rains,   which  began   July  9,    and   continued 

almost  without  cessation.     Large  floods  July  16  and 

30.     Heavy  thunder-storms.     Bad  harvest. 
1829 — A  very  stormy  summer.     In  September  the  rains  were 

very  heavy. 
1830 — Very  cold  and  wet,  especially  in  June.     Much  thunder. 
1831 — Warm,  gleamy,  showery,  and  electrical.     A  sickly  sum- 
mer.    A  great  number  of  insects,  especially  house  flies. 
.1832 — Moderate  for  the  most  part,  without  much  inclination 

either  one  way  or  the  other. 
1833 — Yery  fine,    the  early   part    especially.      An    abundant 

harvest. 
183A — A  very  fine  hot  summer,  but  heavy  rains  at  the  end  of 

July.    An  early  and  productive  harvest. 
1835 — Hot  and  dry,  with  some  showery  exceptions.    Another 

abundant  harvest.     Good  times. 
1836 — In  the  midland  counties  dry  weather  predominated.    Re- 
markable   for    the   almost   entire   destruction   of  the 

Turnip  crop  by  the  fly.     Harvest  not  amiss. 
1837 — A  fair  average  of  hot  weather,  but  preceded  by  a  very 

severe  spring.    Harvest  deficient. 
1838 — A  cold  wet  summer,  and  a  late  unproductive  harvest. 
1839 — Yery  heavy  rains,  almost  without  intercession.      The 

harvest  not  unproductive, butmuch  damaged.  Bad  times. 
1S40 — A   fine  warm   summer,   with   intense  heat    in   August. 

Fine  harvest  weather.    Feed  deficient. 
1841 — Fine  and  warm  weather  in  May  and  June,  wet  and  cold 

in  July  and  beginning  of  August.  Fine  harvest  weather 

at  the  end  and  in  September. 
1842 — Yery  fine  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.     Harvest  not 

abundant,  but  excellent  grain.    Mila  winter. 
1843 — Mild  May ;    tolerable  summer  ;   good  harvest.      "Winter 

windy.     Good  times. 
3844 — Yery  dry.     Deficient  hay  harvest.    Autumn  fine.     Har- 
vest   excellent,    and    beautiful    grain.       Winter    very 

severe.     Frost  from  October  to  February,  1845. 
1845 — Spring  late  and  cold.     Summer  not  cold,   but   sunless. 

Harvest  plentiful,  but  deficient  in  quality. — J.  B.  S. 


Sbotittits. 

EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  of  May ; 
present :  the  Right  Hod.  Lord  Portman,  president,  in 
the  chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Erne,  Earl  of 
Ducie,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Viscount  Hill,  Viscount  Newry 
and  Morne,  Lord  Braybrooke,  Hon.  R  H.  Give,  MP. ; 
Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  Bart.;  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley,  Bart.  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.P.  ; 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  ;  D. 
Barclay,  Esq.  M.P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. ;  S. 
Bennett,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke,  Jisq. ; 
Colonel  Challoner ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  E.  D.  Daven- 
port, Esq.  ;  John  Ellman,  Esq.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  B. 
T.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq. ;  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  John  Hudson,  Esq. ;  S.  Jonas,  Esq. ; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Keene;  George  Kimberley,  Esq.;  John 
Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Colonel  MacDouall ;  R  Milward,  Esq.  ; 
E,  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.  M.P ;  Philip  Pusey,  Esq. 
M.P.  ;  F.  Pym,  Esq. ;  J.  Allen  Ransome,  Esq. ;  Prof. 
■Sewell ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq. 
M.P. ;  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  ;  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq. ;  C. 
Hampden  Turner,  Esq. ;  George  Turner,  Esq. ;  George 
Wilbraham,  Esq.  ;  and  Henry  Wilson,  Esq. 

Viscount  Newry  and  Morne,  of  Morne  Park,  county 
Down,  Ireland,   and   Eaton   Place,  Belgrave   Square, 
London,  was   elected  a   Governor,   and  the  following 
gentlemen  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Elliott,  Eustace,  Smeaton-Pillaton,  LanduJpb,  Cornwall 
Selby,  Charles,  Earle,  Wooller,  Northumberland 
Shafto,  Rev.  JohnDuncombe,  Brancepeth  Rectory,  Durham 
Champneys.  Rev.  P.,  Hunton,  Maidstone,  Kent 
Burrell,  William,  Broome  Park,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
•Greville,  Algernon,  North  Lodge,  Potter's  Bar,  Herts 
Hunter,  William,  Loraine  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hippesley,  John,  Stone-Easton,  Wells,  Somerset 
Straker,  John,  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
"Preston,  Henry.  Morebv  Hall,  York 
Blayds,  John.  Oulton  Hall.  Leeds 
Dunn,  Mathias  Wm,  Hedgefield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Dunn,  George,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Tanfield,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham 
Nairn,  Henry,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
■Barkus,  William,  Eighton  Lodge,  Gateshead,  Durham 
Button,  T.,  Villa-Real,  Hylton  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Forster,  Geo.  Carnaby,  White  House,  Gateshead 
Bullock,  Benjamin,  Spittle  Hill,  Morpeth,  Nortnumberland 
Dunbar,  Hon.  Robert.Millfield  Hill,  Wooller.Northumberland 
The  Dames  of  19  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Col.    Austen,    M.P.,    Chairman  of  the 


Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month  ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  the  invested 
capital  of  the  Society  stood  at  7000/.  Stock  ;  and  the 
current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  at 
1482/.  The  quarterly  statements  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, estimated  income  and  liabilities,  and  permanent 
investment,  were  also  duly  laid  before  the  Council  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  approved. 

Prizes  for  Essays. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Journal  Committee,  submitted  to  the  Council  the 
following  schedule  of  subjects  for  essays  and  reports,  to 
be  competed  for  as  prizes  in  1847,  agreeably  w-ith  a 
detailed  statement  of  conditions  and  dates  of  delivery, 
which  would  be  drawn  up  aud  presented  for  publication 
at  a  future  meeting,  namely — 

On  the  Farming  of  Northumberland 50!. 

On  the  Farming  of  Suffolk         _ 501. 

On  the  Farming  of  Somersetshire  ..         ..         ..     501. 

On  the  Management  of  Sbeep SOL 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat        201. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Mangold  Wnrzel  . .         . .     20!. 

On  Paring  and  Burning 10L 

.    On  Flax  20!. 

On  the  great  Level  of  the  Fens  :  history  of  the  drain- 
age.view  of  its  present  state,  and  account  of  the  de- 
fects which  still  require  to  be  remedied        . .        . .    50E. 

For  an  account  of  the  best  Manure  for  Wheat,  com- 
pounded of  chemical  ingredients ;  to  be  tried  by 
Judges  appointed  by  the  Society         30!. 

For  an  account  of  the  best  Manure  for  Turnips,  com- 
pounded of  chemical  ingredients ;  to  be  tried  by 
Judges  appointed  by  the  Society         . .        . .        . .    30!. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Mr.  Pusey  also  laid  before  the 
Council  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Analysis  of 
the  Ashes  of  Plants,  in  which  were  detailed  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  views 
of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  question  submitted 
for  their  consideration,  the  division  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  for  adoption,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Sub-Committee  to  confer,  previously  to  the 
final  arrangements  of  the  Committee,  with  parties  into 
whose  hands  it  is  intended  that  particular  branches  of 
the  investigation  shall  be  placed.  The  following  are 
the  six  heads  into  which  it  is  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  inquiry  into  the  Ashes  of  Plants  should  be 
divided,  namely  : — 

1.  White  Cbops  :  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Rye. 

2.  Root  Chops  :  Turnips,  Swedes,  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Potatoes,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

3.  Leguminous  Cbops  :  Beans,  Peas,  Yetches,  Lentils,  <fcc. 

4.  Foddeh  Ceops  :  The  Clovers,  Saintfoin,  Rye-grass,  and 
tbe  Natural  Grasses. 

5.  Ceops  with  Oilt  Seeds  :  Hemp,  Flax,  Rape,  Gold  of  Plea- 
sure, Sunflower,  <fcc. 

6.  The  Woods  of  various  trees. 

The  Council  having  confirmed  this  report,  resolved 
that  in  addition  to  350/.,  the  sum  already  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  theCommittee  for  carry  ingout  the  investigation 
the  further  sum  of  250/.  should  be  granted,  iu  order 
that  100/.  as  suggested  by  the  Committee,  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  each  of  the  six  heads  of  the  Inquiry, 
for  the  period  of  the  ensuing  two  years,  during  which 
it  is  intended  that  the  investigation  shall  be  carried  on, 
and  for  the  exigencies  of  which,  in  their  opinion,  that 
sum  will  in  each  case  amply  suffice. 

Newcastle  Practical  Discussions. — Mr.  Pcsey 
further  submitted  to  the  Council  the  Report  of  the 
Newcastle  Discussion  Committee,  containing  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  : — 

1.  That  Professor  Johnston,  one  of  tbe  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Society,  should  be  requested  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
MerDbers  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  July,  on  the  Chemical  Principles  in- 
volved in  tbe  preparation  of  Manures,  and  their  action  upon 
Crops  :  with  chemical  demonstrations. 

2.  That  Mr.  Parkes,  the  Consulting  Engineer  to  tbe  Society, 
should  be  requested  to  read  a  paper  before  the  members,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
tbe  15tb  of  July,  on  the  subject  of  Draining. 

3.  That  the  reading  of  each  of  tbese  papers  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  practical  bearings  of  the  respective  subjects, 
and  the  communication  of  individual  experience  in  reference 
to  their  details,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
decide. 

4.  That  the  discussion,  after  Mr.  Parkes'  paper,  o'n  Wednes- 
day, be  closed  by  the  reading  of  the  Judges'  award  of  Prizes. 

5.  That  all  persons  attending  on  these  occasions  be  admitted 
by  free  tickets,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  ;  it  being  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Newcastle  Committee  in  what 
manner  regulations  may  be  best  effected  for  the  admission  of 
strangers,  after  due  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  tbe  Society. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  Council. 

Exhibitions  of  Poultry. — The  request  of  the  New- 
castle Local  Committee  for  space  in  the  Show-yard  at 
the  ensuing  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  that  place 
in  July,  having  been  read,  the  Council  resolved  that 
such  space  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose  as  may- 
be required,  and  that  the  notice,  entry,  and  adjudica- 
tion in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
Society's  show-yard  should  be  made  agreeably  with  the 
27th  regulation  of  the  Show. 

Exhibition  of  Wool.— Mr.  B.  Gibbs  having  called 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  question  of  the  entry 
of  wool  in  competition  for  the  prizes  in  that  class  offered 
by  the  Society  for  adjudication  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  Council  agreed  to  the 
following  resolution  : — "  The  fleeces  exhibited  shall 
have  been  taken  from  the  same  flock,  fed  together  dur- 
ing the  six  months  prior  to  the  time  of  shearing  ;  such 
flock  having  during  that  period  been  bona  fide  the  pro- 
perty of  the  exhibitor,  who  shall  be  required  to  specify 
on  his  certificate  whether  the  sheep  have  been  kept  in 
a  house  or  not." 

Auctioneers. — The  Council  having  decided  that  it 
would  this  year  be  desirable  that  the  sale  by  auction 
should  be  divided  between  two  professional  parties,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Milward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobes,  they  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  WethereD,  of 


Durham,  to  be  the  Society's  auctioneer  at  the  New- 
castle meeting  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
Mr.  James  Chrisp,  of  Newcastle,  to  be  the  Society's 
auctioneer  on  the  same  occasion,  for  the  Eale  of  sheep, 
pigs,  and  implements,  on  the  condition  of  each  party's 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  established  regulations  of  the 
Society  in  reference  to  the  sale  by  auction. 

Corporate  Agreements. — The  Duke  of  Richmond 
then  moved  the  following  resolution,  of  which  Mr.  Miles, 
M.P.,  had  given  due  notice  at  a  former  meeting, 
namely  : — fl  That  in  future  no  agreement  which  may 
be  entered  into  with  local  authorities  relative  to  the 
place  of  the  annual  Country  Meeting,  shall  be  held  good, 
unless  the  corporate  seal,  attested  by  the  signature  of 
the  mayor,  shall  be  affixed  to  such  document."  This 
resolution  was  agreed  to  accordingly. 

Annual  Country  Meeting  of  1847. — Earl  Spencer, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Inspection  Committee  for  the 
Country  Meeting  of  1847,  having  laid  before  the  Council 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  result  of  their 
personal  inspection  of  the  various  localities  they  have 
visited  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  E.aymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Brown  proceeded  to  explain  in  detail  the  accom- 
modation respectively  afforded  by  each  of  the  towns 
which  as  members  of  the  Committee  they  had  visited, 
and  the  nature  of  the  sites  proposed  in  each  case  by  the 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting ;  and  the 
Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  the  whole  of  the 
documents  he  had  received  from  the  authorities  of 
cities  and  corporate  towns  throughout  the  district  of 
that  year's  meeting.  The  Council  then  received  the 
deputations  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  purpose 
of  advocating  the  claims  of  the  localities  they  re- 
spectively represented,  and  who  having  guaranteed 
to  the  Council  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the 
memorial  and  other  documents  transmitted  by  their 
respective  authorities,  afforded  such  further  informa- 
tion as  the  ^members  present  required.  The  Pre- 
sident expressed  to  each  of  the  deputations  who  had 
thus  favoured  the  Council  with  their  attendance, 
the  best  thanks  of  himself  and  the  Council  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  the  Society  in  the  several  in- 
vitations they  had  given  to  the  members  at  large  to 
hold  their  Country  Meeting  in  one  of  their  respective 
localities,  and  for  the  kind  trouble  they  had  taken  in 
preparing  and  transmitting  the  various  plans  and  re- 
ports required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  prior 
to  the  selection  of  any  particular  city  or  town  as  the 
place  of  the  Country  Meeting. 

The  deputations  then  withdrew,  and  the  Council  pro- 
ceededto  the  consideration  of  the  relative  capabilities  of 
each  of  the  localities  proposed  for  the  occasion  of  the 
ensuing  meeting,  and  the  largest  amount  of  accommo- 
dation offered  by  each  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  general  convenience  of  members  of 
the  Society,  and  the  visitors  attending  on  the  occasion. 

The  Council  finally  decided  that  Northampton  should 
be  selected  as  the  place  of  the  Country  Meeting  of  1847, 
for  the  district  embracing  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Berks,  Oxford,  Hun- 
tingdon and  Hertford,  subject  to  a  due  execution 
within  the  ensuing  week  of  the  formal  agreement 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  should  order  a  Special  Council 
to  be  summoned  for  Wednesday  next  at  1  o'clock, 
to  receive  and  ratify  that  agreement,  and  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Rotation  of  Districts' 
Committee. 

General  Meeting. — The  Council  decided  that  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  should  be  fixed  as  the  hour  of  the 
General  Meeting  on  Friday,  the  22d  instant.  They 
also  agreed  to  the  house  list  of  the  Council,  required 
by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
preparation  of  a  provisional  prize  sheet  for  1847,  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  and  suggestions  of 
the  Members  who  might  attend  on  that  occasion.  The 
President  slated  that  a  Special  Council  would  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  at  1  o'clock,  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the 
General  Meeting. 

Judges. — The  Council  then  appointed  the  following 
Committees  for  the  recommendation  to  the"  Council  of 
such  Judges  as  they  might  select  from  the  lists  of 
nomination  transmitted  by  members  to  the  Secretary, 
or  delivered  by  them  personally  to  the  President  on  the 
day  of  the  General  Meeting  :  all  members  of  the  So- 
ciety being  invited  to  nominate  accordingly  such  Judges 
as  they  may  wish  to  recommend  for  particular  Classes  of 
the  Show,  agreeably  with  the  privilege  granted  to  them 
by  the  bye-Jaws. 

Committee  for  Judges  of  Stock  .-—Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Dnice,  Mr.H.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Committee  for  Judges  of  Imp'emenls : — Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Pusey,  Sir  John  Johnston,  Mr.  Miles,  and  Mr.  Shelley. 

The  Council  ordered  that  the  Committee  appointed, 
Nov.  5,  1845,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Judges,  and  regulating 
the  rate  of  their  remuneration,  be  directed_to  meet  for 
business. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Council  a  collection  of 
papers  received  from  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.,  connected 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Association  in 
Scotland  and  the  Potato  disease  ;  the  Earl  of  Erne  re- 
ported the  steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  the  information 
on  Flax  requested  by  the  Council  ;  and  Mr.  Thompson 
presented  76  full-sized  heads  of  Wheat  grown  from  one 
grain,  and  160  heads  of  Barley  also  from  one  grain,  by 
Colonel  Croft,  in  his  garden,  at  Stillington,  Yorkshire. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
13th  instant. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  8th  ult.,  Professor  Johnston  said  : — With  regard 
to  the  Potato  disease,  there  was  a  point  to  which  Dr. 
Greville  and  himself  had  referred  before,  viz.,  whether 
a  diseased  crop  could  give  a  sound  crop  of  Potatoes  ? 
In  answer  to  this  query  there  were  three  points  to 
which  he  would  refer.  1st.  Sound  Potatoes,  from  a 
diseased  heap,  are  capable  of  producing  healthy  plants  ; 
this  had  been  proved  by  experiments  made  by  them- 
selves. 2d.  Apparently  sound  plants  can  also  be  pro- 
duced from  sound  parts  of  diseased  Potatoes.  This  we 
have  verified  by  actual  experiment,  for  the  details  of 
■which  see  No.  7  of  the  "  Potato  Disease  in  Scotland," 
just  published.  3d.  Letters  from  Ayrshire  saj  that 
they  had  planted  diseased  Potatoes,  and  got  sound 
crops  ;  nay,  that  they  were  the  freest  from  disease  of 
their  whole  crop.  They  say  that  the  disease  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  present  year.  These  facts  are 
very  encouraging  for  the  country  generally  in  regard  to 
the  crop  of  1846. 

From  the  inquiries  he  had  made  in  his  journey  he 
found  that  the  supply  of  seed  north  of  the  Forth  was 
abundant,  although  the  price  was  high,  being  from  20s. 
to  21s.  a  boll.  He  found  also  that  the  export  this  year 
was  much  greater  than  in  former  years. 

Saving  of  Waste  Manures  in  Public  Hospitals. — In 
reference  to  this  subject,  there  were  certain  parties 
connected  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  who  wished  to 
know  whether  they  could  not  make  use  of  a  portion  of 
land,  about  1 1  acres,  attached  to  the  Hospital,  and  whe- 
ther they  could  do  so  without  much  expense.  John 
Watson's  Hospital  stands  upon  a  bank  above  the  Water 
of  Leith.  There  were  about  140  persons  in  it,  and  the 
liquid  and  other  manures  were  run"  into  the  Water  of 
Leith,  causing — 1st,  the  pollution  of  the  water  ;  and, 
2d,  the  waste  of  these  substances.  The  first  point  was 
to  see  whether  it  could  be  saved  or  not.  He  went  there 
with  Mr.  Girdwood  and  Mr.  Milne,  and  found,  from 
the  situation,  that  it  might  be  saved  easily  ;  but  the 
question  arose,  what  use  could  be  made  of  it  ?  Now,  it 
happened  that  this  piece  of  land  belonged  to  the  hospital ; 
what  required  to  be  done  was  to  see  if  they  could  culti- 
vate it  themselves  with  profit.  Now,  he  found  that 
there  was  expended  annually  for  milk  213/.,  and  for 
vegetables  32/.  The  point,  therefore,  was  to  see  whe- 
ther they  could  save  this  expense.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Girdwood  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  six  crop  rotation, 
and  detailed  the  method  to  be  pursued,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  cultivating,  which 
he  calculated  would  be  about  150/.,  while  the  produce 
would  be  244/.,  being  94/.  to  pay  the  rent,  which,  at 
present,  was  70/.,  that  being  the  sum  they  got  for  the 
ground,  so  that  they  would  save  20/.  This  calculation 
at  the  same  time  leaves  so  broad  a  margin  that  he 
thought  the  profit  might  be  doubled. 

Refuse  of  Breweries. — Professor  Johnston  said  that 
there  were  several  refuses  in  the  brewery.  There  were 
— 1st,  The  cummins,  which  was  the  dried  root  of  the 
Barley.  2d,  After  the  Barley  had  been  exhausted  of 
the  sugar,  &c,  there  was  the  draff.  3d,  The  distiller, 
after  the  first  distilling  of  this  wort,  had  another  refuse; 
and  there  was  another  left  after  the  second  distillation, 
which  was  not  of  much  use,  but  he  referred  them  to 
Part  IV.  of  their  Proceedings  for  a  fuller  account  of 
these  two  refuses.  In  reference  to  the  analysis  of  draff, 
he  found  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water,  about 
75  per  cent.,  leaving  25  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  (it 
therefore  was  like  Potatoes  in  this  respect,  as  they  con- 
tain about  the  same  quantities) ;  of  this  25  per  cent,  of 
dry  matter  20  per  cent,  was  husk,  the  rest  consisting  of 
a  little  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  compounds  of  protein, 
chiefly  albumen,  attached  to  the  husk.  (The  Professor 
here  explained  why  casein,  albumen,  and  fibrin,  were 
called  protein  compounds,  from  protein  being  a  sub- 
stance which  they  all  contained.)  These  compounds 
amounted  to  6-10ths  of  a  per  cent,  in  draff.  The  ash 
was  a  little  more  than  in  the  Potato,  being  about  l-5th 
more  ;  it  was,  therefore,  very  like  the  Potato,  the  latter 
only  containing  more  of  the  protein  compounds.  He 
here  referred  to  a  table  showing  how  much  of  these 
compounds  were  contained  in  the  dry  Potato.  With 
regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  draff  it  con- 
tained one-half  its  weight  of  phosphates.  These  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  they  supply  the  material  of  bones, 
and  also  the  feeding  of  cattle,  as  they  are  contained  in 
the  milk,  as  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Composition  of  Milk  of  the  Cow. 

Casein 4.5 

Butter 3.1 

Milk  sugar          4.8 

Saline  matter -0.6 

Water 87.0 


Bean-meal,  for  the  quantity  [of  casein.  Oilcake  was 
cheaper,  as  it  only  cost  3d.  ;  hut  with  regard  to  the 
phosphates,  draff  was  much  better,  as  draff  contained 
1  lb.,  while  oilcake  had  only  half  that  quantity  ;  there- 
fore, to  give  the  same  amount  of  phosphates,  oilcake 
would  cost  3s.  to  Is.  for  draff ;  it  was  therefore  better 
for  building  bones — thus  the  principle  of  mixing  sub- 
stances was  borne  out  by  analysis.  The  value  of  draff 
was  more  to  the  cowfeeder  than  to  the  farmer,  as  the 
former  wanted  milk,  &c.  It  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  water;  but  there  was  another  advantage,  as  the 
water  was  diffused  through  every  part  of  it,  it  was 
therefore  much  more  soluble,  as  it  was  brought  by  this 
diffusion  of  the  water  to  something  like  what  it  was  in 
the  young  state  ;  and,  like  green  grass,  it  was  more 
soluble  in  the  stomach  than  hay.  The  knowledge  of 
this  was  important,  as  it  showed  a  connection  between 
the  method  by  which  the  draff  was  brought  to  this  state 
and  that  method  of  preparing  food  by  steaming. — Mr. 
Johnston  here  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Hutton,  Esq.,  Jowber-hill,  near  Northallerton  : — "  I  am 
quite  sure  you  would  be  much  pleased  by  the  new  me- 
thod I  am  using  in  keeping  and  feeding  store  cattle.  A 
gentleman,  about  three  years  ago,  took  a  small  plot  of 
land  near  me.  He  came  from  the  West  Riding.  For 
amusement,  he  contrived  a  plan  to  boil  Linseed  by 
steam  ;  the  Linseed  is  crushed,  and  boiled  with  water 
for  two  hours  ;  when  hot  it  is  mixed  with  meal  and  cut 
straw,  2  lbs.  of  Linseed,  5  lbs.  of  meal,  and  9  lbs.  of 
straw,  for  each  beast  a  day,  given  at  twice,  two  hours 
after  mixing,  with  70  lbs.  of  the  best  Turnips  divided 
into  two  meals.  It  is  quite  wonderful  how  fast  the  cattle 
feed,  and  how  well  the  holding  stock  do,  the  latter 
having  about  half  quantity  of  Linseed  and  meal.  I 
am  quite  sure  if,  when  in  Durham,  you  come  over,  it 
would  amply  repay  you.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Kirby  Hall, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  has  put  one  up, 

and  Lord  P has  seen  it,  and  has  offered  to  fit  one 

for  a  tenant.  By  this  we  use  not  quite  half  the  quantity 
of  Turnips  in  feeding,  while  it  makes  most  beautiful 
manure.  Last  year  we  sold  20  more  fat  cattle  than  we 
could  have  fed  in  the  old  way  with  Turnips  and  cake, 
and  this  winter  shall  feed  at  least  30  more.  In  Decem- 
ber the  cost,  including  labour,  corn,  and  Linseed,  not 
valuing  straw,  was  5s.  ll|rf.  for  a  week." 

Cummins  are  also  sold  by  the  brewer  ;  others  give 
them  away  with  the  draff.  Of  all  the  substances  he 
kuew  they  were  the  most  valuable  as  dry  food.  They 
contained  more  of  the  protein  compounds  than  oatmeal, 
having  about  29  per  cent,  of  that  substance  necessary 
for  forming  the  curd  of  milk,  and  for  laying  on  muscle. 
The  ash  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  phos- 
phates, about  40  per  cent.  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
valuable  for  forming  bone.  Cummins  leave  about  7  per 
cent  of  ash,  while  draff  leaves  about  1.  To  show  how 
quickly  some  parties  take  advantage  of  these  things,  he 
might  mention  that  a  party  in  Glasgow,  learning  that 
the  cummins  were  given  away  by  the  brewer,  came 
through  and  made  a  contract  with  a  number  of  the 
brewers  to  purchase  them  at  3d.  per  bushel. 

He  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Caird,  of  Baldoon,  stating 
the  results  he  had  found  in  feeding  stock  with  draff. 
He  gave,  in  the  first  experiment,  the  following  : — 
Each,  J  a  bushel,  at  3d £1  5s.  1  Making  for  the 

—  22  lbs.  of  Turnip,  at  10s.  a  ton.    10    J    200  days,  21.  5s. 
In  the  second — 

Each,  2  bushels  of  Beans,  at  4s.  6d.  £0  9s.  >  Making  2!.  9s.  for 

—  4  tons  of  Turnips,  at  10s 20    j       the  200  days. 

Those  fed  on  the  former  gave  more  milk  and  richer, 
while  that  from  those  fed  on  the  beans  was  very  strong 
tasted. — Abridged  from  Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 


100. 
Milk  contains  more  than  £  a  per  cent,  of  saline  matter, 
which  was  chiefly  phosphates.  10  gallons  of  milk  con- 
tained A  lb.  of  them,  and  100  lbs.  of  draff  contained  the 
same.  Draff  weighs  about  46  lbs.  a  bushel;  and,  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  costs  2s.  6d.  a  qr.,  while  in  Wigtownshire  it  is 
2s.  If  a  cow  therefore  eats  §  a  bushel  a-day,  that  is  about 
25  lbs.,  it  gets  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphates 
— much  less  than  it  ought  to  get.  The  protein  compounds 
supply  casein  ;  now  milk  contains  4$  per  cent,  of  this 
valuable  substance.  It  exists  in  Wheat  to  the  amount 
of  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  in  Oats  to  16  per  cent.  In 
Beans  a  pound  of  this  substance  would  cost  6Jrf. ;  in 
Peas  about  the  same  ;  in  Wheat,  Is.  id.  ;  in  Oats,  the 
same  ;  in  flesh,  2s.  2d.  ;  in  Potatoes,  2s. ;  in  Turnips, 
2s.  9d. ;  and  in  Draff,  Is.  Therefore,  if  it  was  wished 
to  have  cheesey  milk  it  should  be  given  mixed  with 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Darlington. — At  an  adjournment  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Dixon,:the  honorary  secretary, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year.  During  the  past  year  they  had  numbered 
upwards  of  60  members,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  number  would  be  augmented  during  the  current 
year.  One  leading  object  in  establishing  the  club 
was  to  get  up  a  good  farmers'  library  of  the  most 
popular  agricultural  books  ;  the  funds,  therefore,  had 
been  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  purpose ; 
and  several  volumes  had  been  received  as  dona- 
tions. The  report  further  stated,  that  as  the  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  benefit  the  landowners  and  farmers 
of  the  district,  by  stirring  up  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
as  might  lead  to  improvements  in  cultivation,  by  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  amongst  its  members  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  good  farming,  it  was 
arranged  that  all  members  could  not  only  attend  the 
discussions  and  lectures,  but  they  could  have  books  and 
periodicals  from  the  library  at  all  times  to  read  at  their 
own  houses. — The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to 
the  subject  for  discussion,  viz.,  "  The  best  manure  for 
the  Turnip  crop,  and  the  advantages  of  an  analysis  of 
the  soil  previous  to  manuring." — Mi'.Phillips  explained 
what  appeared  to  him  to  he  the  true  principle  on  which 
manures  should  be  applied,  having  due  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crop.  He  next  pointed 
out  the  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  different 
species  of  plants,  taking  as  illustrations  the  analysis  of 
Wheat  and  Turnips ;  and  showed  when  even  guano  or 
stable-dung  were  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  manure  for 
these  crops,  there  was  a  waste  of  some  of  their  elements. 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  why  the  crops  did  not  in 
all  cases  succeed  where  artificial  manures  had  been 
applied ;  this  he  considered  to  arise  generally  for  want 
of  analysis  of  the  soil  previous  to  applying  those 
manures,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  farmer 
sometimes  added  to  it  substances  in  which  it  was  already 


sufficiently  rich,  and  left  out  those  substances  which  the 
land  actually  required,  and  which  he  might  probably  at 
even  a  less  cost  have  applied,  and  thereby  have  realised 
abundant  crops  of  the  plant  he  iutended  to  produce. 
After  noticing  the  use  of  oil  of  vitriol  when  applied  to 
bones  as  a  manure,  he  stated  that  from  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  Turnip,  he  should  consider  the  best 
manure  for  its  inorganic  elements  would  be  pearl-ash 
and  bones  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  little  mag- 
nesian  limestone  added,  to  absorb  and  neutralise  the 
excess  of  acid  used  for  the  bones.— The  Chairman  then 
mentioned  a  field  where  he  had  tried  on  equal  quantities 
of  land  superphosphate  of  lime,  guano,  and  farm-yard 
manure,  for  a  crop  of  Turnips  ;  and  he  could  not  dis- 
cover any  material  difference  between  the  different 
plots  in  the  crop  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  crop -of  corn 
there  still  was  no  material  difference.— Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  on  his  land  the  effect  had  been  quite  different. 
He  had  tried  bones  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  Peruvian 
guano,  African  guano,  and  good  farm-yard  dung,  at  the 
rate  of  20  loads  per  acre,  on  plots  of  ground  of  14  rows 
each.  The  guano  and  the  dissolved  bones  were  of  equal 
expense  ;  the  farm-yard  manure  was  at  least  twice  the 
value  of  each  of  the  others.  In  the  Turnip  crop  the 
14  rows  manured  with  the  dissolved  bones  was  the  best ;. 
those  plots  done  with  the  guanos  were  very  good,  but. 
not  so  great  a  crop  as  the  dissolved  bones  ;  but  they 
were  any  of  them  twice  as  good  as  the  plot  done  with 
the  farm-yard  dung.  He  also  further  remarked  that 
he  had  as  good  crops  of  corn  after  guano  as  farm-yard 
dung. 

Newcastle:  The  Best  Methods  of  Fattening  Horn 
Cattle. — In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  opened  this  discussion,  Mr.  Glover,  the  Secretary,, 
made  the  following  remarks  :  In  stall  feeding  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance ;  for  they  knew 
perfectly  when  meal-time  had  arrived,  and  were  rest- 
less and  uneasy  when  disappointed  of  their  food.  Salt 
should  be  given  to  them — which  they  would  readily 
resort  to,  if  placed  within  reach ;  and  a  convenient 
mode  of  supplying  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  lump  of  rock- 
salt.  Cleanliness,  and  a  good  supply  of  litter,  should 
never  he  neglected.  To  keep  the  skin  clean,  and  use 
the  curry-comb  liberally,  tended  to  fatness.  Food 
should  also  be  given  with  regularity  as  to  quantity. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  to  alternations  of  hunger 
and  surfeit.  The  food  of  cattle  should  also  be  varied 
as  much  as  possible.  Like  human  beings,  they  were  fond 
of  variety,  and  capricious  in  their  appetites.  2  lbs.  of 
oilcake,  5  lbs.  of  Barley.meal,  and  S  lbs  of  hay-chaff, 
with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  Swede  Turnips,  had  been 
recommended  as  a  daily  allowance.  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
West  Readham,  Norfolk,  had  used  Linseed  oil  with 
much  success.  The  oil  was  sprinkled  on  good  Oat- 
straw,  layer  after  layer,  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  of  oil  to 
a  week's  allowance  of  straw.  The  straw  to  be  frequently 

turned  over,  and  kept  two  days  before  used by  which 

time  the  oil  would  be  absorbed,  and  there  would  be  a 
slight  fermentation  in  the  food.     The  cost  of  the  oil  per 
gallon  would  be  about  2s.  lOd.     Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trim- 
mingham,  Norfolk,  made  a  mixture  of  Linseed  meal 
and  crushed  Barley.     Crushed  Oats,  boiled  Peas,  and 
Bean  flour,  might  any  of  them  be  substituted  for  the 
Barley.      He  put  166  lbs.  of  water  into  an  iron  caul- 
dron, and,  when  boiling,  stirred  into  it,  for  five  minutes, 
21  lbs.  of  Linseed  meal.     63  lbs.  of  crushed  Barley  was 
then  sprinkled  upon  the  boiling  mucilage  by  one  person, 
while  another  rapidly  stirred  the   mixture.     This  oc- 
cupied another  five  minutes.     A  cover  was  next  put  on,, 
and  the  furnace  door  thrown  open.     Should  there  be- 
much  fire  it  was  put  out.     The  mass  continued  to  sim- 
mer until  the  Barley  absorbed  the  mucilage,  and  the 
operation  was  complete.     The  food  might  he  used  on 
the  following  day.     When  put  into  tubs  it  should  be 
rammed  down,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  the  mass 
from  becoming  rancid.     The  quantity  mentioned  would 
afford  a  bullock  a  stone  a  day  for  a  fortnight.     Mr. 
Warnes  stated  that  the  last  of  his  experimental  bullocks 
was  sold  at  8s.  6d.  per  stone.     It  weighed  60  st.  5  lbs. 
(14  lbs.  to  the  stone),   and  cost  11.  17s.  6d.  thirteen, 
months   before  the  sale;  so  that  it  paid   17/.  10s.  for 
little  more  than  one  year's  keep.    Its  common  food  was 
Turnips   or  Grass.     14  lbs    a  day  of  Barley  or  Peas 
compound  was  given  for  48  weeks,  and  in  unlimited 
quantity  the  last  six  weeks.     The  total  weight  of  com- 
pound did  not  exceed  2  tons  4  cwt.,  at  a  cost  of  3/.  16s. 
per  ton. — Mr.  M'Bryde  was  of  opinion  that  to  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  beef  in  the  shortest  time,  the 
cattle  should  be  tied  up  in  stalls,  and  fed  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  on  oilcake,  bruised  Oats,  Beans,  &e. — Mr. 
Macculloch,  of  Logan,  in  using  Turnips,  preferred  to- 
have  them  cut  into  slices,  from  H  to  2  inches  thick.  The 
plan  adopted  at  Logan  Mains,  in  giving  oilcake  to  cattle, 
was  to  grow  and  preserve  the  seed.  Tt  was  bruised,  and 
boiled  with  equal  proportions  of  bruised  Oats  and  Bere 
(a  kind  of  Barley)  ;  of  this  mixture  from  4  to  6  lbs.  per 
day  was  given,  hot,  after  the  cattle  had  been  tied  up 
about  two  months.     The  manure  was  enriched,  and  the 
expense  of  the   diet  repaid.     In  Lincolnshire,  oilcake 
was   given   largely,  from  8  lbs.  to    12  lbs.  and  even 
16  lbs.  daily,  to  three-year-old  beasts  ;  but  the  cattle, 
Mr.  Glover  supposed  would  only  pay  the  bill  for  the 
oilcake.     Indeed  the   Lincolnshire   farmers   described 
such  cattle   simply  as  their   machines  for   converting 
fodder  into  dung.     The   comparative   merits  of  stall, 
yard,   and   box-feeding,   had    been    much    canvassed. 
Box-feeding,  the  Agricultural  Gazette  observed,  was, 
perhaps,  as  good  as  any  other,  for  the  conversion  of 
hay,  roots,  and  other  food  into  beef ;  but  it  was  only 
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Applicable  to  animals  fed  for  the  butcher.  The  maiu 
points  to  be  attended  to  were  to  keep  them  well  supplied 
■with  litter,  and  to  be  regular  in  giving  them  the  re- 
quisite kinds  of  clean  food  in  a  clean  place.  They 
should  be  littered  early  in  the  morning  (the  litter  being 
all  cleaned  out),  and  fed  with  a  basketful  (about  50  lbs.) 
of  cut  Swedes.  A  large  beast  would  eat  this  quantity 
clean  up,  and  then  lie  down  for  two  or  three  hours.  A 
lot  of  chaff  from  the  thrashing-machine,  or  cut  straw, 
should  be  laid  before  each  beast,  as  it  was  lying  down. 
It  was  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  chaff  thus :  Linseed 
meal,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
should  be  put  into  a  boiler,  with  two  or  three  handsful  of 
salt.  When  hot,  the  liquid  should  be  poured  over  the 
chaff,  previously  spread  out  for  the  purpose.  The  food 
thus  became  savoury,  and  was  relished  by  the  cattle. 
About  11  a.m.  all  those  beasts  that  got  oilcake  received 
their  allowance.  Some  of  them  had,  at  this  time,  from 
4  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  a  sort  of  porridge  of  Linseed 
and  Pea-meal,  mixed  up  with  the  chaff.  At  1  p.m. 
they  each  got  about  three-fourths  of  a  basketful 
of  cut  Swedes  ;  and  before  night  a  basketful,  with 
some  straw- chaff.  The  Gazette  also  had  an  article 
on  manures,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Warnes's  system 
of  box-feeding,  in  which  the  litter  accumulated 
under  the  cattle,  and  was  supplied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  absorb  all  the  urine.  The  manure  was  ex- 
cellent. An  ox,  in  a  box  10  feet  square,  and  well  lit- 
tered, would  rise  only  3  inches  in  a  week  ;  but  the 
manure  below  it  was  hard  compi'essed,  and  would 
monthly,  when  turned  out,  form  a  heap  of  at  least 
6  cubic  yards  of  first-rate  material,  containing  all  the 
urine.  Box-feeding  was  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
uniting  all  the  advantages  of  having  the  cattle  loose  (or 
at  liberty  to  move  themselves  as  far  as  was  beneficial), 
without  allowing  them  to  be  checked  in  fattening  by 
annoyance  from  other  animals. — Mr.  G.  Bates  said  he 
had  always  seen  cattle  get  fat  with  plenty  of  Turnips 
and  straw.  Oilcake  might  be  all  very  well,  if  there  were 
no  reckoning  day ;  but  the  bill  was  sure  to  come  in,  and 
dig  deep  into  the  grazier's  purse.  He  very  much 
doubted  if  he  would  get  the  money  back  in  profit. — 
Mr.  Milburn,  of  Crawcrook,  observed,  that  if  the 
farmer  got  but  half  the  money  back  he  might  still  be 
in  pocket,  from  the  increased  value  of  the  manure. — 
Mr.  Bates  was  inclined  to  think  that  Linseed  must  be 
^preferable  to  oilcake.  But  in  his  opinion  Turnips  and 
straw  would  be  found  the  most  profitable  provender  for 
the  farmer.  It  was  desirable  to  use  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
not  to  be  too  often  putting  your  hand  into  your 
pocket.  He  had  never  failed  to  see  an  animal  get 
fat,  when  put  into  a  hamel  with  straw  and  Turnips.  He 
spoke,  of  course,  of  animals  that  would  feed.  The 
value  of  oilcake,  price  considered,  was  over-rated. 

Miscellaneous. 

Spreading,  Lifting,  and  Drying  Flax, — Select,  when 
possible,  clean,  short,  thick,  pasture  ground  for  this 
operation  ;  and  mow  down,  and  remove,  any  weeds  that 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sward.  Lay  the  Flax 
evenly  on  the  Grass,  and  spread  thin,  and  very  equally. 
If  the  directions  under  the  head  of  rippling  have  been 
attended  to,  the  handfuls  will  come  readily  asunder, 
without  entangling.  Turn  it  two  or  three  times,  while 
on  the  Grass  (with  a  rod  about  8  feet  in  length,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter),  that  it  may  not  become 
of  different  shades,  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun, 
which  is  often  the  case,  through  inattention  to  this 
point.  Turn  it  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain,  that 
the  Flax  may  be  beaten  down  a  little,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  blown  away.  A  good  test  of  its 
being  ready  to  lift  is,  to  rub  a  few  stalks  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  ;  and,  when  the  wood  breaks  easily,  and 
separates  from  the  fibre,  leaving  it  sound,  it  has  had 
enough  of  the  Grass.  Also,  when  one  stalk  in  fifty  is 
perceived  to  form  a  bow  and  string,  from  the  fibre  con- 
tracting and  separating  from  the  woody  stalk.  But, 
the  moat  certain  way  is,  to  prove  a  small  quantity 
with  the  handbreak,  or  in  a  Flax  mill.  In  lifting, 
keep  the  lengths  straight,  and  the  ends  even,  otherwise 
great  loss  will  occur  in  the  rolling  aud  scutuhing.  Tie 
it  up  in  small  bundles  ;  and  if  not  taken  soon  to  be 
scutched,  it  will  be  much  improved  by  being  put  up 
in  small  stacks,  loosely  built,  with  stones  or  brambles 
in  the  bottom,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  allow  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Stacks  built  on  pillars  would  be  the  best. 
Drying,  by  fire,  is  always  most  pernicious.  If  properly 
steeped  and  grassed,  no  such  drying  is  necessary  ;  but, 
to  make  it  ready  for  breaking  and  scutching,  exposure 
to  the  sun  is  sufficient.  In  some  districts,  it  is  put  to 
dry  on  kilns,  in  a  damp  state,  and  is  absolutely  burned, 
before  it  is  dry,  and  the  rich  oily  property  of  the  Flax 
is  always  greatly  impaired.  On  this  point,  the  Society 
can  scarcely  speak  too  strongly,  as  the  Flax  is  either 
destroyed,  or  rendered  not  worth  one-half  of  what  it 
would  be,  if  properly  dried.—  bth  Report,  Flax  Society. 

Breaking  and  Scutching  Flax,  if  done  by  hand, 
should  be  on  the  Belgian  system,  which  is  less  wasteful 
than  that  practised  in  Ireland.  If  by  milling,  the 
farmer  will  do  well  to  select  those  mills  in  which  the 
improved  machinery  has  been  introduced.  The  Society 
would  also  recommend,  that  the  farmer  should  en- 
deavour to  have  his  Flax  scutched  by  a  mill-owner 
who  pays  his  men  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  stone, 
even  if  it  should  cost  him  higher  in  proportion— the 
system  of  paying  the  scutchers  by  the  stone,  rendering 
them  more  anxious  to  do  a  large  quantity  in  the  day, 
titan  to  produce  a  good  yield  from  the  straw. — 
5th  Report,  Flax  Society. 


Calendar  of  Operations- 

MAT. 

Management  of  Young  Stock. — We  continue  our  extracts,  com- 
menced in  an  early  Calendar,  from  Mr.  Wilson's  article  on  this 
subject  (see  page  94).  "  When  the  calves  are  from  4  to  fi  weeks 
old,  they  are  removed  from  their  separate  cribs  to  a  house 
where  several  can  be  accommodated  together,  and  have  room 
to  frisk  about.  So  soon  as  the  feeding-yards  are  cleared  of  the 
fat  cattle,  the  calves  are  put  into  the  most  sheltered  one,  where 
they  have  still  more  rpom,  and  are  gradually  prepared  for 
being  turned  to  Grass  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  they  are  still 
brought  in  at  night  for  a  time.  At  6  weeks  old  the  mid-day 
allowance  of  milk  is  discontinued,  and  at  about  14  weeks  old 
they  are  weaned  altogether.  When  this  is  done,  their  allow- 
ance of  Linseed-cake  is  increased;  and  as  they  have  been 
trained  to  its  use,  they  readily  eat  enough  to  improve  in  condi- 
tion at  this  crisis,  instead  of  their  growth  being  checked  and 
acquiring  the  large  belly  and  unthrifty  appearance  which  used 
to  he  considered  the  inevitable  consequence  of  weaning.  The 
cake  is  continued  until  they  have  so  evidently  taken  to  the 
Grass,  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  lie  out  very  late  in  autumn  ;  but  as  the  nights  begin  to  get 
chilly,  are  brought  in  during  the  night  and  receive  a  foddering 
of  Vetches  or  cut  Clover.  When  put  on  Turnips,  the  daily  al- 
lowance of  cake,  say  lib.  each,  is  resumed  and  continued 
steadily  through  the  winter  and  spring,  until  they  are  again 
turned  to  Grass.  This  not  merely  promotes  their  growth  and 
feeding,  but  (so  far  as  the  experience  of  5  or  6  years  can  deter- 
mine the  point)  seems  a  specific  against  blackleg,  which  was 
often  so  fatal  as  altogether  to  deter  many  farmers  from 
breeding." 

As  regards  farm  work  for  the  ensuing  week  : — The  principal 
operations  will  be  planting  Mangold  Wurzel,  where  that  has 
been  delayed  ;  planting  Potatoes  ;  and  cross  ploughing  for  the 
Turnip  crop,  in  every  case  immediately  harrowing,  rolling, 
again  harrowing,  and  then  gathering  the  weeds.  Wheat  and 
Bean  hoeing  will  also  proceed. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books — W L — Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture"  (for 
the   farmer);    and   Low    ''On   Landed   Property"    (for    the 

landlord) T  B,  iV— Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee.      Gypsum 

mixed  with  earth  and  soaked  with  urine  will  make  a  good 
manure  for  any  crop. 

Butter — Mr.  Hepburn  asks  how  the  bad  taste  of  "  Turnip  or 
rancid  "  butter  may  be  removed  ?  It  may  be  removed  in  the 
cream  by  the  proper  use  of  saltpetre.  Can  any  one  remove 
it  from  butter  after  manufacture  ? 

Drainage  of  Flooded  Land — P  Q  R — Next  week. 

Drinking  place  for  Cattle — A  C  H — The  drains — we  under- 
stand you — will  provide  the  water.  Then,  let  the  main  run 
into  a  small  well,  from  which  let  there  be  a  waste  drain  at 
a  proper  level.  Let  this  well  be  situated  so  as  that  a  pump 
placed  over  it  shall,  with  the  least  length  of  pipe,  fill  stone 
troughs  in  several  fields.  That  is  the  method  adopted  on 
Mr.  Smith's  farm  at  Deanston. 

Gorse  —  J  J  Widdrington — You  will  see  we  have  just  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  Paper  on  this  subject. 

Gtjano — Beta — It  should  not  be  mixed  with  wood  ashes  if  they 
a.re  fresh  ;  if  old,  they  will  not  injure  it.  But  in  any  case  we 
should  prefer  placing  it  in  the  earth  previous  to,  or  sowing 
the  mixture  broadcast  in  wet  weather  after  sowing,  rather 
than  mixing  the  Turnip  seed  with  it. 

Pickled  Oats — RBD — Your  account  is  very  extraordinary. 
Can  the  difference  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  one  seed  being 
pickled  and  the  other  not  ?  Was  the  pickling  done  as  we 
recommended,  or  did  it  soak  for  any  length  of  time  ?  If  the 
Oats  are  not  up  too  high,  we  would  advise  you  to  harrow  the 
land  well  open  to  the  healthful  spring  showers  that  we  are 
at  present  enjoying.  We  should  feel  obliged  by  any  further 
particulars  you  can  give. 

Silex — Pierre — Sand  and  flints  exercise  an  influence  only  on 
the  texture  of  the  soil ;  they  are  of  no  use  as  food  for  plants 
until  portions  of  them  have  been  dissolved  by  potash  or  soda 
and  thus  rendered  soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  But  silicates  of  potash  or 
soda  are  of  little  value  in  general  as  manures,  for  most  soils 
contain  them  naturally  in  sufficient  abundance. 

Stall-feeding  Cows — Leyton — A  cow  will  eat  nearly  30  tons  of 
green  food  in  the  year  ;  you  may  grow  that  of  the  right  kinds 
in  succession  on  1  acre,  but  you  cannot  grow  enough  for  two 
cows  on  that  extent.  Sow  |  of  an  acre  to  Lucerne,  £  of  an 
acre  to  Swedes,  and  J  of  an  acre  to  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  on 
the  other  J  you  may  have  succession  of  Vetches,  Turnips  fol- 
lowing the  earlier,  and  Cabbages  the  later  cuts. 

Sulphuric  Acid — Gloucestershire  Farmer— 4  bushels  of  bones 
and  1  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  together  mil  make  a  good 
dressing  per  acre.    Dry  with,  say  6  to  8  bushels  of  ashes. 

Tortworth — A  Craven  Grazier — "  Horse  lea"  slopes  but  little 
over  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  drains  were  in  every  case 
placed  right  down  the  descent. 

Vetches — J L — Cut  them  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to 
fade.  Half  dry  them,  and  build  with  alternate  layers  of 
good  Oat  straw  and  plenty  of  salt,  The  rick  will  make  very 
good  chaff  for  horses  in  winter.  Lucerne  will  do  in  a  deep 
rich  light  soil,  though  it  prefers  a  somewhat  adhesive  loam. 
It  is  never  economical  to  plough  in  good  green  crops.  Make 
hay  of  your  Vetches  ;  and  buy  guano  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Windmill — Will  D  L  give  us  his  address?     We  have  a  letter 

which  may  concern   him. WWL  says,  "  For  a  5  horse- 

power  windmill,  21  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches  will  be  a  sail  of 
sufficient  size,  and  by  tightening  or  slackening  the  spring 
through  which  it  acts,  you  may  vary  the  power  from  3  to  7 
horse-power,  if  properly  constructed.  Four  sails  minus  the 
cross  and  shaft  will  cost  about  301.,  with  spring  and  shades 
complete." 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  4.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Bust  Scots,  Herefords,  &c  3s  10  to  4a 
Best  Short  Horns  -    8    8      4 

Second  quality  Beast  I     .    2  10      3 
Calves       -        -        -        -    4    0      6 
Beat  Downs &Half-breds    4    8      5 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Lnng-woola 

Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewes  and  necond  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lamb a      •        . 


5     8       6 


-     8     8 


Beasts,  2BB6 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,050 ;  Calves,  95  ;  Pips,  300. 
We  have  a  full  BUpplv  of  Beans,  and  trade  dull.  Some  few  of  the  beBt 
Scots  have  made  4s  4d,  hut  these  are  rare  occuirmcea, — There  is  a  consider- 
able increase  in  vhe  nuuply  of  Sheep,  and,  owing  io  the  weather  setting  in 
suddenly  warm,  the  demand  is  very  l*ml-ed.  ciinsequenily  a  large  number 
remain  unsuld  -  Lnmb  is  freely  disposed  nf  'he  weather  being  EUitable,  but 
the  late  high  pries  cannot  be  iiipporttd.— Veal  ha*;  a  tendency  downwards. — 
Fork  trade  Is  tok-rably  steady. 

Friday,  May  8. 

Wo  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  Beasts,  although  not  very  large ;  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  effect  sales,  in  consequence  of  the  imd^  hiving  been  to  exceed- 
ingly bad  at  i  he  dead  markets  since  Monday.  The  prices  of  that  dav  are 
barely  supported  for  the  beht  qualities,  and  inferior  df>ecrip'ionr>  suffer  a 
small  reduction. —  We  have  not  a  very  large  supply  of  freuh  Shpep,  hut,  'og.'- 
thpr  wl'h  ihose  lef.' from  Monday,  vhere  are  quite  enough.  Trade  ir  dull,  at 
Monday's  prices. — Lamb  trade  is  steady.— 'f  heifl  being  a  lar^o  supply  of 
Veal  from 'hi' w. at  of  Etrgland  to  the  dead  mark-ts,  the  Calf  ir^ide  here  t  - 
day  is  exceedingly  dull,  at  a  reduction  of  felly  Id  pet  8  Iba.— Fork  trade  is 
active,  at  fully  Jate  prices. 

BeastS.Stfj   "Sheep  and  Lambs,  6150;  Calpys.iliS;   Plgt,,  380. 

41,  West  Smithrield. 

HAY. — Per  Load  of  3(1  Trusses. 
Wi-mtechapel,  May  S. 

Pine  Old  Hay    -         78s  to    8(!s  j  OM   Ok.vei    llnstolISs) 

Inferior  Hay'    -  00  70      Infr.       ,.         bO  0u      Straw         28s  to  32s 

New    H-,v —  -    f  ft.Vw  ni„r„,     -  _   | 

HOPS,  Friday,  MayS. 

We  have  nv.re  doing  In  Hi>p«.  at  brier  p  ices.  The  bine  )■  growing.  But 
from  lhagie«ent appeniarjce  Di  Other  vi  gcation,  we  raiv  expert  soon  tohrnr 
of  an  attack  o'  blight.  PArriiNDtK  &  Smith,  Hop-Fa   tyro. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  9.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
been  well  supplied.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season  is  plentiful 
aud  trade  begins  to  get  a  little  brisker.  Several  good-sized 
Pine-apples  have  been  offered,  and  hothouse  Grapes  are  becom- 
ing more  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheaper.  Ripe  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  pretty  plentiful,  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, and  for  which  there  is  little  demand.  Green  Goose- 
berries and  Apricots  are  also  plentiful.  Apples  and  Pears 
are  very  scarce,  and  are  for  the  most  part  sold  at  nomi- 
nal prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Of  Vegetables,  Broccoli 
is  good  and  pretty  plentiful.  Asparagus  is  excellent,  and  Cab- 
bages, Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Young  Carrots 
and  Turnips  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices.  A  few 
ripe  Tomatoes  have  just  made  then-  appearance,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  Green  Peas  from  France  has  been  offered  during  the 
week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Potatoes  of  the  very  best  quality  still  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  rather  more  ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  prices  ;  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  other  vegetables,  however,  few  sales  are  effected 
at  any  price.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auri- 
culas, Tropaeolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea, 
Stephanotisfloribunda,  Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Lemon 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6* to  10» 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  5s  to  10j 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  Ts  to  20s 

—  Kitchen,  7s  to  16s 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  lsto  2*  Gd 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  3d  to  Is  3d 

—  per  100,  4s  to  18s 

—  Seville,  per  l00j  fis  to  16s 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2s  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6dto  '*  3d 

—  red,  per  doz.,  6s  to  12s 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bale.,  Is  to  2i 

—  White,  la  to  3s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  is  to  12s 
Greene,  per  doz.  bunches, 's  to  Is  6d 
French  Beans,  per  leo,  2>  Gil  io  is 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve, 9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  perton,  70s  to  180s 

—  cwt.,  is  to  9s 

—  bushel,  3s  tods  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3s  to 4# 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  9d  to  2s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs. ,  2s  to  fis 
^orse  Radish,  perbundle,  2*.  to  7s 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  5d  to  la  6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  Is  to  6s 
Cucumbers,  each,6d  to  3s 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  Is 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Celery,  per  bunched  to  Is  6d 
Cardoons,  each  9d 


oer  dozen,  Is  to  2s 
—         per  100,  6s  to  Hs 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2s  to  8s 
Filberts .  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60s  to  60s 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  80s  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16# 

—  SpanUh,  H« 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s  to  20* 
Chesnute,  per  peck,  3s  to  7* 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakile,  per  punnet,  2s  to  4*] 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scurzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  to  ls83d      1 
Salsify,  do.,  Is  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel.  Is  Gd  to  5s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  Isfld  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  lod  to  is 
Garlic,  perlb.,6d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  1* 

—  —        Cob,  6d  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  Is 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  -\d  to  fid 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6d  toSd 
Parsley/per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  fid 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  Ad 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


POTATOES.— Soothwark,  Waterside,  May  4. 

This  market  during  the  past  w«ek  was  much  the  same  ai  in  several  of  the 
preceding  weeks.  The  principal  demand  was  on  the  York  and  Scoich  Reds, 
and  the  supply  continuing  to  be  moderate,  ibere  was  a  further  advance  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  ;  but  the  dealers  being  unwilling  to  give  the  ad- 
vanced pi  ices  there  was  littie  buBinesa  done  during  the  last  three  days,  and 
there  was  some  cargoes  left  on  hand  shat  should  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
prices  ranged  as  follows:— York  Reds,  120s  to  160s  per  ton;  ditto  Regents, 
50s  to  110s  per  ton;  ditto  -Shaws,  40s  to  60s  per  ton;  common  Reds  and 
Blues,  80s  to  1 00s  per  ton;  Perthshire  Reds,  100s  to  llos  perton  Montrose 
Buffs  and  Pinkeyes,  8Ss  to  90s  per  ton.  Several  cargoes  of  Scotch  Reds  ar- 
rived on  Saturday  aud  Sunday  last  that  were  opened  thlB  morning,  but  there 
in  li"la  dninir  ht  prenent. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  4. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  this  morning  from  Essex  and  Suffolk 
was  better  than  for  some  time  past,  that  from  Kent  only  mode- 
rate ;  the  market  opened  heavily,  and  in  order  to  make  any 
progress  in  sales,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  decline  of 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. ;  to  have  effected  a  clearance  a  further  abate- 
ment would  have  been  taken.  There  was  no  demand  for  free 
Foreign  or  bonded  on  the  spot ;  some  inquiry,  however,  was 
experienced  for  floating  cargoes  of  Polish  Odessa  and  Mediter- 
ranean qualities  for  Belgium,  but  we  did  not  hear  of  any  sales 
having  been  made. — Both  Malting  and  Grinding  Barley  must 
be  written  Is.  per  qr.  lower. — Beans  sell  freely  on  fully  as  good 
terms,  as  do  also  White  and  Maple  Peas.— There  is  rather  a 
better  supply  of  Oats,  which  move  off  slowly  at  Gd.  to  Is.  per 
qr.  lower  than  this  day  se'nnight;  good  qualities  are  very 
scarce. 

BRITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                          S.      5. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  68  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  63 

parley,  Malting  and  distilling  29s  to3U  Chevalier  30  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  24  29 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  24  27 

Irish Feed  22  26 

itlalt,  pale,  ship                   ,                 ....  64  60 

-  Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Kve 34  36 

yeans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tick  S9  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  62       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  40       Maple  29    33 

Friday,  May  8. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  during  the  week  have  been 
larger  than  of  late,  from  abroad  only  moderate,  and  where 
sales  of  the  former  have  been  made  this  morning  ;  a  reduction 
of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to ;  the  value  of  the  latter 
description  is  quite  nominal,  either  in  bond  or  free. — With  the 
exception  of  Oats,  which  are  a  very  heavy  sale  at  a  decline  of 
fully  6d.  per  qr.,  there  is  no  alteration  to  notice  in  the  value  of 
any  other  article. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
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SEEDS 
Canary       -        -       per  qr    d4eto  48s 

Caraway  -    per  cwt     46  48 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    —  — 

—  —     Foreign         -    30  63 

—  White.  English    -     56  G8 

—  __.  foreign  -  40  68 
Coriander  -  -  -10  16 
Hempseed  -  pei  qr.  35  36 
Linseed        -        -       05    qt    45  48 

—  Baltic       -        -       -     42  46 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  Pt»r  MOO  11/  13/ 

...  j 


May  8. 

UfiaeedCakeB.Forelgn.p.toii  7<  to  92 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.  — ■  — 
—  Superfine  »,  -  —  "• 
_  Brown  „  -  —  — 
Raposeed,  English, per laai  i.71  30Z 
RapeCakea  -  per  ton  —  — 
Sainttoin  ....—  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush —  — 
Foreign  -  -     3fCd4s6d 


Trefoil 


pei  owt    20       SO 


Turnip  (too  variable  for  Quotation). 
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^alcs  fan  Auction. 

TO   NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,   FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Vassal-road,  North  Brixton,  on  Wednesday, 
May  13,  1816,  at  2  for  3  o'clock,  A  Superb  Bod  of  TULIPS 
(the  properly  of  Mr.  Bckrup,  an  Amateur,  riving  up  their 
further  cultivation),  amongst  which  will  be  found  Pandora, 
Satvator  Rosa,  Brown's  Louis  XVI.,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Beteral's  Brulante  Eclatante,  Strong's  King,  Ely's  Lady 
Louisa,  Queen,  Parmegiano,  Musidora,  Thalia,  and  Wallace  ; 
Brown's  Marcellus,  General  Bourueville.  Ulysses,  Fabius,  Maid 
of  Athens,  and  Sheet  Anchor:  Sharp's  Victory,  Duchess  of 
Kent,  Carmuize  dc  Craiz,  and  Violet  Alexander,  «fcc.  Also  an 
excellent  Iron  Tulip  Stage,  Iron  DToops,  Canvas,  Rollers,  a 
capital  Tulip  Cabinet  for  about  120  rows,  Arc.  May  be  viewed 
the  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Sedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Levtonstone.  ^^ 


TULIPS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  Choice  Bed  of  TULIPS,  66  rows, 
together  or  separatelv,  with  the  Draws  and  Iron  Hoops ; 
theyeonsis>  of  a  fine  strain  of  Louis  XVI.,  Madame  Vestris, 
Carlo  Dolce,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Titian,  Rainbow,  Ada,  Lavinia, 
David.  Hero,  Goldham's  Maria,  Polvphemus,  Boadicea.  Claude, 
Rose  Brilliant,  &c.  ic.  462  Roots,  in  about  200  varieties,  may 
be  seen  in  bloom  any  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  T.  Constable's, 
Grocer,  &c,  Church-street,  Hackney. 


G  LENNY  &  Co.  will  Sell  MR.  DAVIDSON'S 
SUPERB  BED  OF  TULIPS,  Camden  Grove,  Peckham, 
on  Monday,  at  12  o'clock.  Catalogues  on  the  premises,  where 
thev  are  on  view  to-day  and  Monday,  and  at  the  Horticultural 
A-jencv  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand. 


MR.  LAWRENCE'S  SUPERB  BED  of  TULIPS 
will  be  Sold  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Hampton,  on  Monday,  ISth  May,  and  are  now  on  view  daily. 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette 
Office,  420   Strand. 


rPO  BE  SOLD,  the  whole  of  an  Amateur's  Collection 
*-    0f  PLANTS  and  BULBS.— Inquire  at  Wade's  Library, 
Kensington. 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  a 
Bed  of  first-rate  TULIPS,  containing  500  Plants,  two  Beds 
of  Mixtures,  and  a  Bed  of  Offsets,  being  a  collection  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expence  in  bringing 
them  to  the  perfection  in  which  they  n»w  are. 

To  view,  and  for  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Scrridge, 
Inworth  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  or  by  the  Year,  in  one  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  Nine  Acres  of  Freehold  capital  Garden 
Ground,  with  Dwelling-house,  Barn,  Stables,  &o.,  all  in  good 
repair.  Four  acres  of  the  ground  are  planted  with  Fruit-trees 
now  in  a  full  bearing  state,  which  are  allowed  by  all  judges  not 
to  be  excelled.  There  are  about  250  large  trees,  which  consist 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  several  thousands 
of  Gooseberry  and  Currant-trees.  The  Gooseberries  alone  will 
more  than  pay  the  rent.  It  is  6  miles  from  Leicester,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  Market-towns  in  England.  Any  Gardener 
wishing  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account  will  find 
this  worthy  of  notice. — Direct,  or  apply  personally,  to  Mr. 
Glover,  Cropston,  Mouutsorrel,  Leicestershire.  Possession 
may  be  had  immediately. 


TO  BE  LET, with  immediate  possession,  a  COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE,  suited  for  a  Respectable  Family,  or  is  well 
adapted  for  a  Hunting  Box,  together  with  40  Acres  of  Land, 
Tithe  Free,  Compact  Farm  Buildings,  and  2  Cottages  adjoin- 
ing, situate  in  the  parish  of  Kong's  Walden,  Hertfordshire. — 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Geoege  Jackson;  junior, 
Auctioneer,  »fce.,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  AN  EXCELLENT  SEED 
BUSINESS,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  populous  town, 
having  two  market-days  a  week  and  containing  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  best 
Agricultural  counties  in  England.  Any  one  in  want  of  such 
will  find  this  an  eligible  opportunity,  as  it  is  the  only  General 
Seed  Business  in  the  town,  and  it  possesses  the  advantages  of 
land  and  water  communication  with  London  daily.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  Seedsman,  14,  Tavi- 
stock-row,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  axd  BEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  He  alt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
Kew ;  Bareness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  1 
ERfendJOTiing,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pin  - 
apple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130  Fleet-street.  London. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South wark.  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
tfcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  iu  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  tfcc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire  Work,  »fcc.  tfcc. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  '272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  iu  their  ptactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wit.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticuluure,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlek,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


and  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure   in   the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars. 

____ Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— The  under- 
signed begs  to  offer  the  following  on  the  best  terms,  viz. : — 
Guano — Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  African. "] 
Ditto— British,  (made  on  the  strict  analy-  j  F        "wheat     Oats 


sis  of  Peruvian.) 
Superphosphate    of    Lime 


bu     t?~  ni     Barley,  Beans,  Tur- 
(see     Royal  I     .       Man .0idWur- 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol.  vi.        *  PotatoeSi  TareSj 
pai c  —.j  |  /-,  (a 

Pone  Dust  and  Half-inch  Bone.  I  trrass>  ac- 

Bone  Shavings.  J 

Gtpsum— For  Clover,  Cinquefoil.  Trefoil,  Vetches,  &c. 
Nitrate  of  Soda — As  a  stimulant  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 

Grass,  tfcc. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  "} 
|  Silicate  of  Soda.        >     As  a  top  dress  for  Wheat. 
;  Silicate  of  Potash.  J 

j  Petbe-Salt— as  a  top  dress  for  Old  Pastures,   Clover-leas, 
»fcc.,  beiug  a  complete  purifier. 
Agricoltusal  Salt— for  Compost  Heaps,  ifcc. 
I  Urate — for  Wheat,  Cats,  Barley.  Turnips,  tfcc.  on  hot  land. 
;  S*  lphuric  Acid — for  dissolving  Bone  Dust  and  Bone  Shavings. 
'  SODA  Ash — for  destroying  Wire-worm. 

[  Also  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phate- and  Muriate  uf  Potash,  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia, 
and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value. 
j  -^PP'y  to  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street, 
|  London,  Agent  fur  Dingle's  Hand  Dibbles,  adapted  for  every 
j  description  of  sted.  The  Machines  may  he  seen,  and  further 
,  particulars  had  as  abuve. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  «tc. 
DONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
*-*  by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
Works.  High-street,  Lambeth. 

BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  U.  per 
ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 


TURNIP  SOWING.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 
POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last 
-i-  season  against  II  other  Artificial  Manures  for  TURNIPS. 
It  beat  them  all,-— 200  lbs.  producing  6000  lbs.  more  Bulbs  per 
acre  than  the  same  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  2-5  per  cent, 
less  cost;  lS,000ttis.  more  than  10  cwt.  Bone  Shavings,  at  one 
quarter  the  cost;  and  7000  lbs.  more  than  12  cwt.  Superphos- 
phate, also  at  one  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars,  see  p.  331 
of  last  No.  of  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  p.  224  of 
Gard,  Chronicle  of  this  year.  To  be  hud,  genuine,  direct  from 
the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road-place,  London,  or  of  any  of 
Mr.  Putter's  accredited  Agents. 

TURNIP  SOWING. 
rrHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips^  wiU  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materiaUy  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  tfcc.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  he 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few- 
minutes,  ft  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  j  X'i  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5.S00 
U        >,  ..         8,000  ]  24        „  „         3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England."  Da<*e 
5-51,  Part  2,  Vol.  V.  F  B 

This  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  on  its 
wheels.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  bu6 
little  practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  made  for  patent 
dues  or  license. 

Price  25C,  with  4  Dies  for  Tiles  of  anv  shape  or  size. 

Pus-Mill,  with  Iron  Box,  1BI,  16s. 

A  set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Neck,  XI.  Xs. 


Cottam  and  Hallen  have  ou  show  at  their  Repository  a 
great  variety  of  every  article  for  the  Garden,  viz.,  Rollers, 
Water  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  Metal. 
Superior  Tools  of  all  descriptions.  Yases,  Pedestals,  Flower 
Bordering  and  Stands,  Pot  Trainers,  Rose  and  Tree  Guards, 
every  description  of  Wire  Work. 

Oast  Iron  Flower  Stakes  (see  engraving). 
4  ft.        4  ft.  6.        5  ft.        6  ft.        7  ft.  out  of  the  ground. 
lis:  12s.         lis.  6d.      22s.         30s.  per  dozen. 


BED  F     E     A 

Per  lb.  | 

Mixed Is    Od 

Grey  Goose     . .        . .     1      4 
Foreign  Ditto  . .     1      S 

Wan-anted  sweet 
A  List  of  every  description 


T     H    E    R    S.  

Per  ib. 
Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Od 
Best  Dish  White  Goose    2     6 
Best  Dantzic    . .         . .     3      0 
nd  free  from  dust. 
Bedding,  containing  Weights, 


Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  poet  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  190,  Tot- 
tenh  am  -court-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 
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DRAINING-  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  c'an 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Soufhwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslfe,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


SHANKS?S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 
ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machinefor  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Priory,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmout,  Forfarshire  ;  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire  ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Shanks, 
jun.,  &■  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  given. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
-  Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,    70,    Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  aU  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  "WeU  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin    in    Iron,    from    W. 

Rowley's  pattern.     Jets  made  to  SS  WATBH  ram. 

any    device.     Buildings,  Baths, 
&e.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 
Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 
The  AGSICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,   by  Free- 
man Roe.  price  "2d.,  now  ready. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garien  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  i-c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  Alay  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 

D_ KANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of" 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Avcruncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„     Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec 
tors 

Garden  Chairs  and 
Seats 

„        Loops 
,,         RoUers 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
icissors 

Gravel  Rakes  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 

Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por- 
celain, die. 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools 

Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  "Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machines 

Pick  Axes 

Potato  Forks 


Pruning  Bills 

,,         Knives,   va- 
rious 

„        Saws 

„        Scissors 

,,         Shears 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
riety 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 
Scythe  Stones 
Shears,  various 
Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 

Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed        Extractors 

and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths' Sets  of  Tools 


Nev  Work  by  Mr.  Crjarles  Dickens. 

On  the  ISth  inst.  will  be  published  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  6a., 

PICTURES        FROM       ITALY. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
London  :  Bbadbdby  <fc  EvAVe,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


G.  and  J.  DEiNE  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deaite's  Horticultural  Tool  "Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st.,  London-hridge. 
EA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  <fcc,  at  C.  "WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 

richly  ornamented  all  over,  50a.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  141. 

Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  fid.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  5'..  5s. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  dd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  6d.,  set  of  six.—  Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  fid.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz. ;  Desserts,  9j. ;  Carvers, 


Table. 
18s.  doz. 


20s. 
22».  6<f. 


Dessert.  ]  Carvers. 
14s.  doz.  6s.6d.  pr 


16s. 

18s. 


7s.  dd.  „ 
8s.  6d.  „ 


3s.  Sd.  per  pair. 

3^-inch  handsome  Balance-handle. . 

4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade   

Ditto,  with  "Watson's  Albata"  Plk'tel 

handles,  equal  to  Silver 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Pbice  Ccree.nt  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gralit,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate  which 
i6  so  rapidly  superseding  silver,  ' 


C573  Messrs.  Bkadbcby  tfc  Evans  beg  to  announce  that 

A   NEW   ENGLISH  STORY, 

By  Mb.  DICKENS, 

To  be  published  in  20  Monthly  Parts,  Price  Is.  each, 

IS   IN   PBEPABATION. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

'tSfyz  l^atiirjag  (£f)ront'ck 

Of  Saturdav.  Mav  2,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  "WEEK— PUBLIC  FEELING  TOWARDS 
RAILWAYS— WINDSOR  AND  STAINES  MANAGEMENT 
— GHEAT  NORTH  OF  SPAIN— MEETINGS  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  SESSIONAL  ORDER— NEW  SESSIONAL  ORDER 
AND  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  —  AMALGAMATION  COM- 
MITTEE, MR.  PATTEN'S  MOTION  — MR.  O'BRIEN'S 
MOTION  FOR  TRANSFERRING  COMMITTEE  BUSI- 
NESS ON  IRISH  BILLS  —  LAST  REPORT  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT,  BOARD  OF  TRADE— FIRST 
TRIAL  OF  HALLETT'S  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Preston  and  Wyre— Liverpool 
and  Bury — Bristol  and  Exeter — Great  North  of  France. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Report  of  the  Railway  Department  of 
Board  of  Trade  (concluded) — Government  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  Dissolution  of  Railway  Companies  —  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Gauge  Commission. 

RECORDS  OF  RAILWAY  PRACTICE.— Railway  Signals, 
with  Three  Engravings. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Williams's  Practical  Geodesy— 
Dwarris's  Railwav  Results. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.— Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers— Societv  of  Arts. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.—  Progress  of  Bills — 
Programme  of  Parliamentary  Business — Committees  on  Op- 
posed and  Unopposed  Bills. 

Gossip  of  the  Week  —  Law    Intelligence — Projected    Lines — 

Meetings — Tenders  for  Loans — Contracts — Dividends — Calls 

— Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed — Traffic  Table 

— Share  Lists — Foreign  Do. — Money  Market— Paris  Letter. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


c 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  MAY  2,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Exteacts  feom — 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Daniel    Sketches  of  English  Character. 
O'Connell.      Edited    by    J.        By  Mrs.  Gore. 
O'Connell.  Letters  oi  Kings  of  England. 

Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
1715  and  1745.  By  Mrs.  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
Thomson.  well,  Esq. 

Original  3Papers,__The  small  Poet  to  the  Critic— Remarks 
on  the  Learned  and  Literary  Societies  (Royal  Geographical 
and  Society  of  Antiquaries). 

Our  Weekly  Gossip — Report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Progress  of  New  Houses  of  Parliament — Lord  Ashley's 
Orphan  Factory  Bill  —  Commemoration  of  Shakspeare's 
Birthday  at  Stratford- on -A  von — Meeting  of  Governors  of 
King's  College — University  Matters,  Memorial  of  Dr.  God- 
dard,  and  Mr.  Wilderspin,  itc.-^-Meeting  of  Archaeological 
Institute — Paving  of  Royal  Exchange — Death  of  Baron  de 
Diirkbeim  and  Nikolai  Polevoi. 

Societies — Royal  :  (Sir  "W.  Burnett,  "  On  Effects  produced 
by  Poisonous  Fish  on  the  Human  Frame") — Asiatic: 
(Professor  "Wilson,  "On  History  of  the  Sikh  Nation") — 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :  {Mr.  Atherton,  "  On 
Improvement  of  Clyde  Navigation  ") — Horticultural  : 
(Mr.  Maher,  "On  Disease  in  Potatoes") — Linnean — Ento- 
mological— Society  of  Arts:  (W.  Spence,  Esq.,  "On 
Mr.  Godson's  Furnace  for  consuming  Smoke,"  Arc. ;  M. 
Ricardo,  Esq.,  "On  a  Machine  to  Register  Velocity  of 
Railway  Trains." 

Pine  Arts—Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Fine  £Lvt  ©os&lp — Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol- 
Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Art  Union— Portrait  of  Sir  H. 
Pottinger — Death  of  Mr.  J.  Le  Keux— New  Gate  at  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew — Cornelius'  Return  to  Berlin— Exhibition  of 
Ancient  Pictures  at  British  Institution. 

IVIusic  and  ctie  Dra'.na — Her  Majesty's  Theatre— An- 
cient Concerts— Sacred  Harmonic  Society — Vocal  Concerts 
— Society  of  Female  Musicians —  Lyceum  :  (New  Farce, 
"  A  Friend  Indeed  "). 

Sfiusical  G-ossip — Second  Concert  of  Royal  Academy- 
Minor  Concerts— Arrival  of  Foreign  Artists— Bequest  of 
Signer  Dragonetti— Sale  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  MS. 
Music — Debut  of  Madame  Rossi-Caccia — Foreign  Gossip. 

Miscellanea—  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  —  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress" — American  Printing. 

Order  The  .athenseum  of  any  Bookseller. 

HPYAS'S  POPULAR  FLOWERS.  Each  Treatise 
J-  complete  in  itself,  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  coloured 
figure,  price  Gd. 

FIRST  SERIES.— The  Geranium,  Pansy,  Carnation,  Fuch- 
sia, Dahlia,  Rose,  Camellia,  Cactus,  Chrysanthemums,  Auri- 
cula, Hyacinth,  Tulip. 

SECOND  SERIES.— The  Pink,  Ranunculus,  Polyanthus, 
Cineraria,  Amaryllis,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Balsam,  Petunia 
Phlox,  Hollyhock.    Is. 

The  numbers  in  each  Series  maybe  had  bound  together  in 
1  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  price  Gs.  Gd. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row. 


Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Gs. :  silk,  7s.  Gd. ;  or  morocco  elegant 

8s.  Gd., 

T^HE  SENTIMENT  OF  FLOWERS;   with  Twelve 

J-      Groups  of  Flowers,  tastefully  designed  and  coloured. 

"  This  is  a  charming  book.  Engravings  of  the  most  beloved, 
the  most  popular,  and  the  most  poetical  flowers,  are  very 
neatly  and  accurately  coloured,  and  interspersed  with  fanciful 
and  elegant  descriptions  and  analogies,  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions from  the  wide  range  of  English  poetry,  and  from  what- 
ever has  been  most  gracefully  and  fondly  said  of  those  darlings 
of  nature." — Tail's  Mag. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row. 


Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Is., 

TYAS'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
AND  SENTIMENT  OF  FLOWERS,  containing  the  nam 
of  every  Flower  to  which  a  Sentiment  has  been  assigned,  pre- 
ceded t»y  an  Essay  on  the  Sentimental  Language  of  Flowers. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Sentiment  of  Flowers."  With  a  coloured 
Frontispiece,  and  an  ornamental  border  round  each  page. 

A  smaUer  edition,  which  the  publishers  will  send  free  by 
post  on  the  receipt  of  Is.  free,  may  also  be  had,  containing  the 
same  matter. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Ready,  price  10s.  Gd., 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING. 
By  GEORGE  WM.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Practical  G  ardening, "  '  'The  Gardeners'Almanack/'&c. 
%°  This  work  is  designed  for  all  garden  cultivators, whether 
for  profit  or  pleasure.  Though  containing  more  than  700  closely 
printed  pages,  it  is  in  form  a  most  convenient  hand-book  for 
ready  reference  on  every  horticultural  subject.  It  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  gardeners,  with  all 
the  necessary  information  relative  to  Kitchen  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  Flowers,  Manures,  Predatory  Insects,  &c.  The  science, 
as  well  as  art,  of  gardening  is  fully  detailed,  and  the  whole 
illustrated  with  references  to  other  authorities,  and  Drawings 
of  Edifices,  Tools,  Modes  of  Pruning,  Training,  Grafting,  &c. 
Robert  Baldwin,  47,  Paternoster-row. 


Second  Edition,  amended,  1  vol.  8vo,  price  ltis 
T>  U  R  A  L     E  C  O  N  O  M  Y,  in  its  relations  with 
J-t     CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  METEOROLOGY. 
By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France* 


THE     CHEMICAL      AND     PHYSIOLOGICAL 

BALANCE  OF  ORGANIC  NATURE.    An  Essay. 
By  Ddmas  and  Boussingault,  Members  of  the  Institute  of 
F  ranee. 

London  :  H.  Baillere.  219,  Regent-street. 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,   HORSES,  HOGS,  AND  DOGS. 
Just  published,  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLANDS  ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and 
Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds  ;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  External  Form,  and  Observations  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.— By  the  same  Author, 
ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  8vo.  21s. 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  EST  ATES. 
8vo.    21s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  <fc 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "The  Single  Box  Hive,,r 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn.  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies  and  Amateur  and 
•  Practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  just  taken  out  a  NEW 
PATENT  for  improvements  in  his  GARDEN  ENGINES.  MA- 
CHINES, and  SYRINGES,  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  Hor- 
ticulture, which  are  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of  repair,  which  the  Patentee, 
from  31  years'  experience,  can  safely  warrant.  They  may  be 
worked  by  half  the  labour  of  any  other  Engines  for  the  same 
purpose.  Likewise  Single-action  FIRE-ENGINES,  that  will 
pass  through  any  common  doorway,  will  discharge  30  gallons, 
of  water  per  minute,  and,  by  shifting  a  single  pin,  may  be 
worked  with  ease  by  one  Man  for  all  Horticultural  purposes. 

Also  DOUBLE-ACTION  FIRE-ENGINES  on  the  above  new 
Patent  principle,  that  will  discharge  from  70  to  100  Gallons 
per  minute,  which  maybe  sp^li  and  proved  at  35,  Regent-circus, 
Piccadilly.  None  are>  gen.«Je  except  stamped  with  the  Pa- 
tentee's name. 

Engines  made  to  order  of  any  power  or  dimensions. 

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
■Lj  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46",  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 

flower-pots"a~nb  garden'seats! 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*-*  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the- 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.-  °" 
Oxford -street,  near  Hyde-park. 


-250,. 


[yiERCANTlLIi  LIFE.— It  has  been  remarked  by 
-L*J-  intelligent  foreigners  that  cases  of  Baldness  greatly  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  and  as  a  cause,  that  the  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  mercantile  pursuits  contributes  largely  to  this  result. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective  and  restorative  pre- 
paration more  needed,  and  probably  there  is  no  European 
people  to  whom  artificial  appliances  have  been  so  eminently 
serviceable.  The  numerous  cases  of  recovery  of  the  hair  after 
having  fallen  off,  or  partial  baldness,  are  truly  astonishing. 
The  testimonials  of  the  efficacy  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil ;  3s.  Gd.t 
Gs.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.    No  other  prices  are  genuine. — Old- 
ridge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the 

Strand. 

"  UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs — in  difficulty 
of  Breathing — in  redundancy  of  Phlegm — in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  • 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l%d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.t  4s.  Gd.y 
and  10s.  Gd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  <bc,  No.  79, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietrichsen  and  Hannay,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street: Blake,  Sandfoed,  and  Blae_e,  47,  Piccadilly. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being, 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as> 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions 
'or  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


ntedby  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newinftton.and 
.  (iedhmck  MfLLnxr  Kvakb,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoke  Nt-wingion,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  theit  office  in  Lombard  -street,  in 
the  Prpcinct  of  Whiuffiars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-afreet,  in  ihe  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveat  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Edior, — Saturday,  May  9,  i£46. 
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TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
FOURTH  APPLICATION. 
The  Totes  of  the  Subscribers  are  earnestly  solicited,  at  the 
ensuing  Election,  on  behalf  of  BERNEY  FARRELLEY,  aged 
69  years,  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  Gardener,  bur,  from  a 
continuance  of  ill  health,  is  unable  to  support  himself,  and  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  few  kind  friends.  He  is 
highly  recommended  by  the  following  gentlemen  :— Messrs. 
knight  and  Perry,  ICing's-road,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  Henderson 
&  Co.,  Pine-apple-place;  Messrs.  Noble  &  Co.,  Fleet-street; 
Mr.  Charlwood,  Covent-gardeu,  To  all  of  the  above-named  gen- 
tk?rnen  B.  Fabeelley  begs  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  for 
their  pecuniary  and  other  assistance.— May  16. 

l\/l  ESSRS.  LANE  and  SON'S   NEW    SEEDLING 

J.VL    FUCHSIA  "MRS.  LANE"  has  fully  established  itself 
as  the  best  of  the  day~by  carrying  off  the  First  Prize  at  the 
Grand  Horticultural  Show,  at  Chi s wick,  on  Saturday  last.    It 
is  now  being  sent  out  at  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 
Nurseries,  Great  Berkhampstead,  May  16. 

PINE  PLANTS. 
C.  WHEELER  has  a  quantity  of  fine,  healthy 
v  ■  PINE  PLANTS  of  the  best  varieties  to  dispose  of  at  very 
moderate  prices.  His  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and 
other  plants  for  bedding  out,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
free  on  application.— Gloucester  Nursery. 

XT  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (By 
J- A.  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxont,  be^s  to  say  his 
Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  L\NCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application. 

H.  G.  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
and  expects  to  have  a  fine  bloom  of  RANUNCULUS  and  ANE- 
MONES this  season. 
%*  Foreign  orders  executed. 

JV/ATERER  begs  to  announce  that  his  splendid 
•  collection  of  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  and  other 
AMERICAN  PLANTS,  will  be  in  bloom  about  the  20th  iost., 
and  will  continue  in  perfection  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
_  American  Nursery,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  near  Faraboro'  Sta- 
tion, South-Western  Railway,  where  conveyances  may  he 
obtained. — May  16. 

KNAP   HILL   NURSERY,    near  Bagshot,  Similes  from  the 

Woking  Station,  South  Western  Railway. 
TTOSEA  WATERERbegs  to  announce  the  AME- 
-*-A  RICAN  PLANTS  are  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen 
any  day,  except  Sunday,  gratis.  The  Woking  Station  is  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  London,  and  there  are  always  conveyances 
to  be  obtained  from  it  to  the  Nursery.— 16th -May,  1S46. 

GREATLY   REDUCED  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  Co.  have  a  very  con- 
siderable stock  of  GERANIUMS,  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS, 
AZALEAS,  PETUNIAS,  VERBENAS,  PANSIES,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, LOBELIAS,  GLOXINIAS,  CACTUS,  Miscellaneous 
Plants,  &c,  which  they  are  now  sending  out  at  very  low  prices  : 
for  instance,  12  of  the  newest  Dahlias  are  sold  for  15s. 

AH  who  are  in  want  of  good  sorts  of  the  above  should  refer  to 
their  List  in  the  Chronicle,  April  25th,  or  procure  a  Catalogue,  a 
■copy  of  which  can  be  had,  on  application,  gratis. 

N.B.  An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  many  of  the  sorts 
offered  are  already  getting  scarce. — Plymouth,  May  16. 

CHOICE  PLANTS,  &c. 
pHARLES  HART,  Florist,  Guildford,  Surrey, 
^~/  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has  fine  healthy  plants 
of  Pansies  at  45.,  6s.,  Ss.,  and  12s.  per  doz..  either  for  border  or 
show  flowers.  Newest  Verbenas,  is.  per  doz. ;  Petunias,  is. 
per  doz. ;  Fuchsias,  5s.,  and  strong  Heliotropiums,  4?.  per  doz. 
Anagallis,  4s.  per  doz. 

Siphocampylus  coccinea 5s.  Qd. 

Lophosperrnum  spectabile        3    Q 

Alona  ccclestis      1     6 

Statice  Dickensonii      1    0 

Fuchsia  Venusta        2    6 

,,         Queen  Victoria 2    G 

Choice  Show  Dahlias,  10s.  per  doz.  Package  included  with 
above  prices. 


GREAT  FALL  IN  TURNIP  SEED. 
T     G.  WAITE  be^s  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has 
"  •   made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  TURNIP 
SEED,  a  Priced  List  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

N.B.  Dwarf  French  Beans,  24s.  per  bushel,  in  any  quantity. 

4,  Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton-jarden.  London,  May  16. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


ESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  can  now  supply  good 
Plants  of  the  following  desirable  varieties  for  bedding, 


THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

DELIVERED  IN  PERFECT  ORDER.  PER  POST,  FREE, 

TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post, 
free,  the  newest  and  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  including 
Seiratifolia.  and  other  new  varieties  at  . .     21s.  per  doz. 

Very  fine  first-rate  Show  Varieties        ..        ..    12s.      ,, 

Fine  ditto        9s.      „ 

NEW    AND    SUPERB  WHITE    FUCHSIA, 
"SANSPAREIL,"  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  FUCHSIAS  to  the  above  Seedling,  which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : — 

"An  elegant  flower,  li^ht  tube  and  sepals,  with  purple  crimson 
corolla." — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  20th,  1S45. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia. — We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youelx.  -  The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Victrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.  It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  a$  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species." — Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct.  1,  1845. 

Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  are  now  ready  for  sending  out 
with  the  above ;  and  when  the  set  is  taken,  will  be  charged 
11.  lis.  6d. 
SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 

Exquisite,  5s. ;  Grandissima,  5s. ;  Helena,  Ss.  6d. :  Celeste, 
3s.  6<f.  ;  Aurora,  3s.  6d. ;  Auberon,  3s.  Bd.  For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.  They  are  now 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  ,, 

PANSIES,  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

„  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation » ISs  ,, 

PETUNIAS 9s.         „ 

CINERARIAS    12s.  to  18s. 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-tlowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  ISs.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 
per  post,  free,  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 
just  imported  from  Chusan. 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  making  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CALCEOLARIAS  for  bedding  out    . .. .  6s.  per  dozen. 
GERANIUMS  ditto.    6s.,  9s..  and  12s. 

30  packets  of  NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per 
post,  free,  for  6s. 

The  Second  Edition  of  their  CATALOGUE  is  in  the  Press, 
and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  by  enclos- 
ing two  postage  stamps. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery.  May  16. 


VERBENA  SEED—  Its  simultaneous  and  healthy 
germination  complete  in  4  to  6  days. — Full  and  explicit 
particulars  for  effecting  this  desideratum  can  be  furnished  by 
M.  BREWER,  Florist,  4,  St.  John's-wood-terrace,  Regent's- 
pai'k,  London,  where  inspection  of  his  numerous  seedlings,  the 
produce  of  his  mode,  is  respectfully  invited.  In  case  of  20  com- 
munications being  received  by  Wednesday  next,  the  20th  inst., 
the  parties  will  be  required  to  forward  pre-payment  fees  of  5s. 
each;  receipt  of  which  would  command  direct  dispatch  of  re- 
quired information. 

Verbena  Seed  sent,  post  free,  to  M.  B.,  would  be  accurately 
labelled  with  owner's  name  or  mark  ;  safe  and  securely  re- 
turned iu  plants,  per  post  free,  within  S  days,  at  a  charge  vof 
2s.  6d.  per  100  seeds. 

B.    BIRCHAM,    Hedenham    Rosery,    Bungay, 
•     Suffolk,   begs   to  flffer   the  following   First-rate  PER- 
PETUAL and  BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots  fit  for  transplanting 
into  borders,  or  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses  : — 


Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Aubernon 

Augustine  Mouchelet 
Clementine  Duval 
Comte  d*  Eu 
Dr.  Marx 

Due  d'Aumale  * 

Due  de  Chartres 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Fulgorie 
La  Bouquitierre 
La  Reine 
Lady  Alice  Peel 
Madame  Emma  Dampierre 
Madame  Laffay 
Marquise  Boccella 
Melanie  Cornu 
Mrs.  Elliot 
Prince  of  Wales 
Prince  Albert 
Rivers  (Laffav) 
Tbibau-t 
William- Jesse. 


Bourbon* 
Ceres 

Comte  de  Rumbutean 
Crimson  Globe 
Dupetit  Tbouars 
Edouard  Desfosses 
Enfant  d'Ajaccio 
George  Cuvier 
La  Graciease 
La  Grenadier 
Madame  Aubis 
Paul  Joseph 
Proserpine 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr 
Princess  Clementine 
Queen  of  Virgins 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Splendens 
Virgil. 

Noisette. 
Solfaterre 
Pourpre  de  Tyre 
Cloth  of  Gold. 


M 

Ac- 
Dahlias,  aU  the  newest  and  best  sorts  in  culti-  s.  d. 

ration  51.  per  100,  or  15  0  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,  50  of  the  most  approved  show  sorts   . .  30  0 

Do.         25  do.  do.  do.  . .  16  0 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  the  newest  and  best  sorts    4  0  per  doz. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  ..         ..    6s.  and  9  0      ,, 


Heliotropiums,  Pinks,  and  Pansies 

Lobelias,  upright  and  training  varieties 

Salvia  Patens,  Fulgens,  Variegata,  and  4  others 

Pentstemons,  6  sorts 

Potentillas,  6  sorts 

Phloxes,  IS  sorts  

Antirrhinums,  6  sorts 

.Oenothera  Teraxifolia,  and  4  others 

Catananche  bicolor 

Gazania,  4  sorts  . .         . .     ... 

Oxalis  floribunda         . .        

Campanula,  6  tall  and  6  dwarf  varieties 

Alstrcemerias,  6  sorts  

Iberis  sempcrvireos SO  per  doz. 

Scarlet  flowering  Stachys  inodora  . .         ..90 

Gaillardia  coccinea,  and.  3  others G 

Scutellaria  splendens,  and  Eutbalis  mierophylla    S 

Anagallis  Brewerii,  Grandiflora,  and  Bicolor    . .     6 

Bouvardia  Splendens,  Flava,  Angustifolia,  and 
Strigosa 

Double  blue  Tree  Violet        . .        

Linum  flavum  . .         . .         

Chrysanthemums,  choice  sorts        

Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums  

Variegated  do.  ..     ...     . 

Duke  of  York,  new  strong  grower 

Perpetual  Queen,  tine  new  scarlet 

General  Tom  Thumb  ..        ..Is.  each,  or  9    Operdoz^ 

50  superior  species  of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants  20    0 

25  do.  do.  do.  . .  10     6 

Tea-scented  Roses  (in  pots),  one  of  a  sort,  in- 
cluding Elisa  Sauvage,  De-Mont,  Belle 
Allamand,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Devoniensis,tfcc.  12     0  per  doz. 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6  each. 


0  „ 

0  „ 

o  „ 

o  „ 

o  ., 

o  „ 

o  „ 

o  ... 

6  each. 


Cloth  of  Gold,  Noisette  Rose 

12  superior  varieties  of  Climbing  Roses 

HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
Cobaa,   Maurandyas,    Lophospermum s,  Calam- 

pesis,  and  Rhodochiton 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  

Do.  Bicolor,  Sieboldii,  and  Double  Purple 
New  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

New  Yellow  Honeysuckle 

Double  lied  Pomegranate  and  Solanum  crispum 
Wistaria  sinensis  and  Passifiora,  of  sorts 
Jasmines,    of    sorts,     Aristolochia,      Virginian 

Creener,   Variegated  Ivy,  Buddlea  globosa, 

and  NW  Blue 


6  each. 
S    0  per  doz. 


0     ,. 
0  each. 
6     „ 


0  per  doz. 


B.  B.  will  supply  orders  upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  A 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  requested  from  all  un-  j 
known  correspondents.  Carriage  paid  to  London  by  Norfolk  . 
Railway , — Hedenham ,  May  16.   "  1 


Gruev.house  and  Stove  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Flower  Seeds,  36  papers  10s. :  IS  do.  5s.,  forwarded  free  by  post. 

Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  plauts,  ceuld 
be  sent  by  post.  Foreign  commissions  for  Seeds  and  Plants 
of  all  kinds  carefully  executed.  " 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  near  London. 

CLODDIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  have  now  ready 
•  for  delivei-y  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  feet 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Bimalayau  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.  Price  51.  5s.  each.  A  remittance  will  be 
expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. 

DAHLIAS  AND  GERANIUMS  were  never  before 
offered  at  such  prices,  and  the  plants  are  all  strong,  in 
the  best  health,  and  are  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation, 
the  best  new  kinds  being  regularly  purchased,  and  propagated 
up  to  the  present  season. 

THOMAS  APPLEBY,  Nurseryman,  York,  being  about  to 
decline  Dahlia  growing  (to  make  room  for  other  stock),  is  de- 
termined to  offer  his  remaining  stock  of  this  popular  Flower  at 
the  foUowing  tempting  prices  : — 

100  Plants  in  50  of  the  best  varieties  . .  £2  10  0 
100  ,,  mixed  (all  good  kinds)  . .  ..150 
50  „  in  2d  of  the  best  varieties  ..  1  19  0 
50  ,,  mixed  (all  good  kinds)  . .  . .  0  15  0 
20  „  in  20  best  varieties  . .  . .  0  15  0 
20      ,,       mixed,  good  kinds  . .        - .    0    7  0 

Older  and  commoner  kinds,  3s.  per  dozen. 

T.  A.'s  coUection  of  GERANIUMS  contains  all  the  best  va- 
rieties in  cultivation,  and  the  plants  are  robust  and  stocky,  the 
foliage  covering  the  pot  tops,  and  the  same  quantities  and  pro- 
portions as  the  Dahlias  will  only  be  charged  one-fourth  more 
in  each  lot.  The  Trade  will  be  supnlied  with  T  hurt  ell's  Pluto 
at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  Thurtell's  Othello  and  Regulator  at  42s.  per 
dozen ;  and  Lyne's  Princess  Alice  and  Redworth  at  30s.  per 
dozen,  and  other  kinds  equally  cheap.  -Scarlet  Geraniums  of 
sorts,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto, General  Tom  Thumb,  9s.  per  dozen. 

T.  A.  can  also  supply  Heliotropes  for  bedding  out, established 
in  pots  2  months  and 'twice  stopped,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Anagallis,  Pansies,  and 
Lobelia  erinus "grandiflora,  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  dozen,  according 
to  strength  of  plants.  The  best  Fuchsias  sent  out  last  season, 
Is;  each,  or  9s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants. 

~  -  The  above  prices  are  all  exclusive  of  Hampers,  or  Post- 
age, &c. 

In  addition  to' the  above  variety  of  articles,  T.  A.  has  also  to 
offer  a  very  choice  selection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  POT 
ROSES,  in  cultivation,  at  the  lowest  catalogue  prices.  That 
the  Public  may  form  some  idea  of  what  T.  A.  has  in  this  way, 
he  begs  to  state  that  he  obtained  an  extra  and  President's 
Prize  for  a  Stand  of  Cut  Blooms  at  the  York  Horticultural 
and  Floricultural  Society's  Exhibition  on  the  15th  ult.,  and 
also  aU  the  Prizes  for  Roses  in  pots  (1,  2,  3,  light,  and  1,  2,  3, 
dark)  at  the  same  Exhibition. 

All  other  Greenhouse,  Stove,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 
equally  cheap. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received,  and 
the  best  Plants  (where  there  is  choice)  taken  first. 
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NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  which  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition, 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out 
for  thefirst  time  last  season,  for  12s. ;  12  distinct  Verbenas,  for 
3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new,  good  varieties,  for  6s.;  12  choice  Petunias, 
for  6s. ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good 
kinds,  for  12s.  :  12  fine  Anagallis,  for  3s.  6d. ;  12  fine  Salvias, 
for  -Is. ;  12  Heliotropiums,  for  4s.  ;  12  choice  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
for  6s. '  12  extra  new,  very  distinct  varieties,  for  12s.  ;  12  choice 
Antirrhinums,  lor  6s.  ;  12  choice  new  kinds,  for  12s. ;  12  fine 
show  Pansies,  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good,  for  12s. ;  choice  Seeds, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  varieties  :  Verbena, 
3s.  6d.  per  paper;  Antirrhinums,  2s.  6d.  per  paper;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  show  flowers,  3s.  6d.  per  paper  ;  German  Aster, 
extra  fine,  2s.  6d.  per  paper. 

Also  will  be  ready  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias,  for  Gs.  ; 
12  superior,  for  12s.  ;  12  extra  good,  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s.  ;  12  choice  fancy,  or  variegated  varieties,  for  6s. 

Any  of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded 
post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues 
of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on  pre-paid  application. 

May  16,  1846. 
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WOODLANDS   NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR   UCK-    - 
FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  offer- 
ing the  following  Plants  adapted  for  Bedding,    at  the 
prices  named  when  the  selection  is  left  to  themselves  :— 
FUCHSIAS. 
12  fine  varieties      . .    6s.  Od.    12  superb  new  vars., 
12  superior  do        ..90  for  exhibition     . .  18s.  Od. 

12  superb    do.        . .  12    0       50  fine  do.  . .  30     0 

50  superb  do.  . .  50     0 

YERBENAS. 

155.  Od. 
20    0 


12  fine  varieties 
12  superior  do. 
12  superb  new  do. 


25  extra  fine  vars.  . 
25  superb  new  do.  . 


5s.  Od. 
9     0 
12    0 
PETUNIAS, 

12  fine  varieties 6    0 

12  superb  do.  9    0 

Young  plants  of  the  above  can  be  sent  securely  packed  in 
tin  cases  by  post,  if  required. 

CINERARIAS. 

Strong  plants  coming  into  bloom. 

12  fine  varieties      . .    6s.  Od.     25  extra  fine  varieties    15s.  Od. 

12  superior  do.        . .  12    0        25  superb  do 25    0 

12-  superb  new  do.  . .  18    0 

NEW  AND  DISTINCT  PHLOXES  IN  POTS. 

Select  sorts,  one  of  each,  named 9s.  Od.^i  doz. 

Superior  do.  do 12     0        ,, 

Superb  newest  sorts,  do.,  do 18    0 

AZALEA  INDICA. 

12  fine  varieties         12s.  Od. 

12  superb  do 18 

12  extra  new  do 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
12  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  do.        do.    of  newer  kinds 
12  do.         do.         do.     very  superior 

12  choice  Climbers 

STOYE  PLANTS. 
12  very  fine  species,  one  of  each 
12  superior    do.  do.  . . 

NEW  PLANTS. 
Each — s.d. 
Bouvardia     flava     (new 

yellow) 3  6 

Calceolaria  floribunda 
(Yeitch's),  an  elegant 
yellow  species,  highly 
recommended  for  bed- 
ding' . .  per  doz.  18s. 
Fuchsia  serratifolia 
Platycodon  grandiflora, 


18 

0 

30 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

Each — s.  d. 
Pleroma  Benthamiana . .     3J 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .     3  6 
Rondeletia,  yellow  species 

(I-Iavanna)         ..        . .  10  6 
Rueliia         macrophylla, 

splendid  scarlet  species     7  6 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

splendid  . .         . .     5  0 

Tacsonia  mollissima      .«     3  6 
For  Select  List  of  Plants,  see  A.dvertizement  of  April  18th. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 
A  proportionate  number  of  plants  presented  to  each  order 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 

A  remittance  or  reference   required  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents.  _^ 


0 
3  6 
5  0 


SELECT  FLOWERS    FOR  BEDDING,  YASES,   EDGINGS, 

ROCKWORK,  &c. 

Free  bv  post  to  any  part  of  tho  Kingdom. 

M  BREWER,  Florist,  4,  St.  John's- wood- terrace, 
•  Regent's-park,  London,  offers  the  following  plants, 
with  package  and  stout  tin  case  included,  at  4s.  per  doz.,  mixed 
or  in  separate  kinds,  as  may  be  required  : — 
Gaillardia  picta  coccinea,  scarlet  and  yellow,  with  dark  centre. 
Beautiful  Phlox  Drumraondii,  a  fine  full-petalled,  bright  crim- 
son rose-coloured  variety,  perpetuated  by  cuttings. 
Yerbenas,  per  name,  most  attractive  and  oppositely  distinct, 

very  best  kinds. 
Anagallis  Parksii  superba,  bright  orange  red,  large,  fin  e,  and 
showy. 
„  ccerulia  grandiflora,  large,  deep,  and  glossy  blue. 

Lobelia  Erinus  grandiflora,  deep  and  blue,  elegant  and  profuse 
bloomer. 
,,        „        compacta,  fine  sapphire  blue,  true  from  cuttings. 
Zinnia  elegans  coccinea,  violaceus,  and  do.  aureum,    robust 
plants,  4  inches  high. 

A  few  good  named  Dahlias  at  6s.  per  doz.  ;  Lobelia  hetero- 
phylla  major,  in  seedling  plants  once  transplanted,  at  Is.  per 
doz.,  a  fine  large  bright  blue  flowering  half-hardy  perennial. 

Applications,  enclosing  Post-office  Orders  on  Upper  Baker- 
street,  Portm an- square,  London,  will  be  dispatched  on  receipt. 


FUCHSIAS.— Pride  of  Peckham,  Ivery's  ;  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Gaines' ;  Noblissima,  Coronet,  Modesta, 
Yesta,  Smith's :  Norfolk  Hero,  Barkway's  ;  Expansa,  Quee  n 
Victoria,  Miller's  ;  Candidate,  Girling's  ;  Robusti,  Hope,  Gol  d- 
finch,  Cassandra,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Monarch,  Kentish  Hero,  Kentish  Bride, 
Maria,  Epps' ;  Queen  Adelaide,  Holmes' :  Euterpe,  Gaines'  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  Walsingham,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Youell's-  Aurantia,  Sm'tth's  ;  Aurita,  Iveryana,  Fos- 
terii,  Formosa  elegans,  Stanwelliaua,  Blanche,  Harrison's  ;  at 
6s.  per  dozen. 

Colossus,  Cormackii,  Adonis,  Paragon,  Floribunda  magna, 
Hopneri,  Laneii,  Exoniensis,  Transparens,  Blanda,  Victory, 
Sanguinea,  Britannia,  Venus  Victrix,  Arborea,  Smith's  ;  Fairy, 
Majestica,  Eppsii,  Brockmannii,  Gem,  Conspicua  arborea,  Prin- 
ceps,  Speciosa,  Flora,  Tricolor,  Mirabilis,  Magnifica,  Hayesii, 
Invincible,  Magnificent,  Racemiflora,  Brewerstii,  Victoria :  at 
3s.  per  dozen. 

PETUNIAS.— Girling's  new  striped  and  other  kinds,  3s.  per 
dozen. 

VERBENAS.— The  best  scarlets,  blue,  white,  and  rose,  3s. 
per  dozen. 

HELIOTROPIUMS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

TREE  VIOLETS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Good  rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  the  above  prices,  Od. 
per  dozen  being  added  for  postage,  will  be  sent  free  by  post, 
carefully  packed  -n  tin  cases,  on  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps 
or  a  Post-office  order. 

Joseph  and  Stephen'  Shilling,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
Northwarnbro',  near  0<-liham,  Hants. 


THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  the  same  for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley- 

common,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  40  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants 

2  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  a  collection  of  20 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  James  Williams,  gr.  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  12  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Hayes-place,  Bromley, 

for  20  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

6  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same. 

THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Hunt,  for  a  collection  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

plants 

2  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  20  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

12  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  G.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  6  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

6  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new  varieties 

of  Pelargonium  in  8-inch  pots 

7  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  F.H.S.,  for 

the  same 

8  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  for  12  vars.  of  Pelargonium  in  8-inch  pots 

9  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Hans-place,  Chelsea,  for  the  same. 

10  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,   F.H.S.,  for  12 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

11  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  for  18  varieties  of 

Roses  in  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

species  of  Cape  Heaths 

13  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  cf  Langley-park, 

Beckenham,  for  12  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

15  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

Greenhouse  Azaleas 

17  To  the  same,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

18  To  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  F.H.S., ior 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum. 

THE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  of  Muswell-hill, 

for  a  Collection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Mr.  Catleugh  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

the  same 

5  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,   of  Exeter,  for  12  species  of 

Exotic  Orchids 

6  To  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

7  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  6 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

9  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  a  collection  of  12  new  varieties  of  Pe- 

largoniums in  8-inch  pots 

10  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  a  collection  of  12  varieties 

of  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots 

11  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Co.,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  18 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,   Esq.,  of  Streatham,  for  20 

species  of  Cape  Heaths 

13  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

species  of  Cape  Heaths 

14  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  the  same 

15  To  Mr.  T.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Lee-grove, 

Blackheath,  for  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

16  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  for  the  same 

17  To  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam, 

for  12  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

18  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  6  varieties 

of  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

19  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Tall 

Cacti  in  flower 

20  To  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  Grillion,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton,  for 

GrapeS 

21  To  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  Her  Majesty,  at  Frogmore,  for  the 

same 

22  To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  East  Barnet,  for  the  same 

23  To  Mr.  John  Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thornycroft,  Thorny- 

croft-hall,  Congleton,  for  Pine  Apples 

24  To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  for  the  same. 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  C oilier 's-wood, 

Mitcham.  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

2  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

3  To  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 

of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

4  To  Mr.  Cooper,  at  Mr.  Pawley's,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley, 

Kent,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  for  the 

same 

6  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  collection  of  12  new  varieties  of  Pelar- 

gonium in  S-inch  pots 

7  To  Mr.  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  8-inch  pots 

8  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  of  Roehampton, 

for  a  collection  of  6  vars.  of  Pelargonium,  in  12-inch  pots 

10  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  18  vars.  of  Roses,  in  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

13  To  Mr.  Plumbley,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  of  Essenden- 

place,  Herts,  for  12  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

14  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

15  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.S...  for  the  same 
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26  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  Boronia  serrulata 

27  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Helichrysum  humile 

28  To  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  F.H.S.,  for  Oncidium  phymato- 

chilum 

29  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.to  Sir  Geo.  Warrender,  F.H.S.,  for  Grapes 

30  To  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 

31  To  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to  Robert  Gunter,  Esq.,   F.H.S.,   for 
Pine  Apples. 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  12 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Pamplin,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  E.  Jack,  for  a  coUection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

4  To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 
same 

5  To  Mr.  Slowe,  for  a  specimen  Rose,  in  a  pot 

6  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  6  species  of 
Cape  Heaths 

7  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Clarke,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  A.  Balston,  of  Poole,  for  a  specimen  Cape  Heath 

10  To  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

11  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  a  specimen  Fuchsia 

12  To  Mr.  Pamplin,  for  Epacris  grandiflora 

13  To  Mr.  M.  Clarke,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis 

14  To  Mr.  H.  Waterer,  F.H.S.,  for  Seedling  Rhododendrons 

15  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  Azalea  lateritia 

16  To  Mr.  Beck,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  "  Competitor" 

17  To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  for  6  vars.  of  Calceolaria,  in  8-inch  pots  * 

18  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  a  new  species  of  Saccolabium 

19  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the  best 
named  collection  of  plants  (one  error  m  36  -names) 

20  To  Mr.  Walter,  gr.  to  Captain  Hart,  of  East  Hoathly,  Sus- 
sex, for  Grapes. 

21  To  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lambeth,  for  Grapes 

22  To  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  F.H.S.,  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

23  To  Mr.  D.  Judd,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 
Melons 

24  To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  Oak-hiB,for  British  Queen  Strawberries. 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  A.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  a  specimen 
Fuchsia 

2  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ,  for  Crowea 
s  align  a 

3  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  Chorozema  Henchmanni 

4  To1  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias 

5  To  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium,  "Hebe's 
.  Lip" 

6  To  the  same,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium,  "Bacchus  " 

7  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  for  Eranthemum  variabile 

8  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  NMrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Hy- 
drolea  spinosa 

9  To  Mr.  May,  for  a  specimen  Cape  Heath 

10  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  the 
second-best  named  collection  of  plants  (no  error  in  20  names) 

12  To  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  the  third-best 
named  collection  of  plants  (no  error  in  20  names) 

13  To  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  F.H.S.,  for 
Grapes 

14  To  Mr.  H.  Eyre,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq:,  F.H.S.,  tor 
Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  Geo.  Warrender,  F.H.S.,  for  Diso- 
phylla  stellata 

2  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  Rhodostemma  gardenioides 

3  To  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham,  for 
Anthericum  cssruleum 

4  To  Mr.  Beck,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium,  "  Patrician" 

5  To  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ramsgate,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium, 
"  Mount  Etna" 

6  To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  Orleans 
House,  Twickenham,  for  a  Seedling  Calceolaria,  "Mas- 
terpiece " 

7  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  Seedling  Calceolaria,  "  LordHardinge" 

8  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 
Seedling  Calceolaria,  "La  Polka" 

9  To  the  same,  for  Achimenes  picta 

10  To  Mr.  Brunsell,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Weir,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton,  for 
Azalea  indica  alba 

11  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  fourth-best  named  collection 
of  plants  (one  error  in  20  plants) 

12  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  the  fifth-best 
named  collection  of  plants  (four  errors  in  40  plants) 

13  To  Richard  Brook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears. 

tf  N.B.  Nos.  1  and  2  (Mr.  Geo.  Elliott)  would  have  received  a 
medal  had  they  not  been  disqualified  by  being  shown  contrary 
to  the  regulations. 


16  To  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for  the  same 

17  To  Mr.  E.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Lorraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington, 

Surrey,  for  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

18  To  Mr.  Plumbley,  for  a  specimen  Cape  Heath 

19  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same 

20  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

Greenhouse  Azaleas  , 

21  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  6  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

22  To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  a  collection  of  new  hardy 

Evergreens,  in  pots 

23  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  in  8-inch  pots 

24  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.   to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,   F.H.S.,  for 

Azalea  rubra  plena 

25  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq,, 

coccinea 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and 
•  Dublin,  have  on  sale  a  large  and  select  Stock  of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.  Terms,  particularly  moderate.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz. — • 

Swedish,  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Ditto  East  Lothian  Purple-top. 

VeUow  Aberdeen,  with  Green-top. 

Ditto  ditto,  with  Purple-top. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  improved. 

Ditto  Improved  Early,  now  much  esteemed  for  sowing  late 

in  season. 
White  Globe. 
Green-top  Globe. 
N.B. — Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  HuU,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs.  are 
ordered, 

■V  Priced  Catalogues  of  Implements,   Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  »fcc.  sent  free  on  application. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58,  Dawson-street,  Dub- 
lin, ■ — May  16. 

GORSE  OR  WHIN  SEED We   offer  the  above, 
of  good  quality,  at  One  Shilling  per  tt>.    Any  quantity 
above  1  cwt.  delivered  free  in  London  or  Liverpool. 
Dublin,  May  2.                                Joseph  Higqins  &  Sons. 
(£=&=  Potato  Seed,  3s.  6d,  per  packet. 


WASP  CATCHERS. 

UNDERWOOD,  Cutler  to  Her  Majesty,  56,  Hay- 
market,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  others,  that  he  has  just  completed  a  number  of 
WASP  CATCHERS,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  square  and  oval 
shapes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Wasp  caught  in  this 
month  is  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nest,  therefore  an  early 
application  of  this  useful  article  is  recommended.  A  large 
assox-tment  of  improved  Budding  Knives,  Pruners,  &c, 
always  ready.  

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
O  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
or  3rica  vestita  I  EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
I  Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,    or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent lmrdy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg1  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  this  the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for 
its  excessive  cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices 
for  plants  in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at 
the  present  season. 

2  years  old  

3  ,,         

4  „  

5  „  

6  „  

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine     . . 

„        „  lfoot 

Pinus  excclsa,  3  inches 
„        „    4  to  5  inches 
,,        „  18  inch,  fine  bushy  plant 
,,        /,  Gerardiana,  2  years, 
Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 
2E.  2s.  per  plant. 

Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  above,  Messrs.  Flana- 
gan and  Son,  9,  Mansion-house-street,  where  samples  may  be 
Been. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  16. 


9s.  per  dozen. 
12s. 

18s.  ,, 

SOs.  ,, 

60s.  „ 

18s. 
30s. 


42s. 
SOs. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— The  FIRST  EX- 
HIBITION this  Soason  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Society,  in 
Regent's  Park,  will  bo  held  partly  in  the  New  Conservatory,  on 
Wednesday  next,  May  20.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Gar- 
dens by  presenting  an  order  from  a  Fellow  or  Member,  price  5s. 
each,  except  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s.  Gd. 
Carriages  to  set  down  either  at  the  front  gate  or  at  the  new 
north  gate,  which  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory. 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  second  Meet- 
ing will  take  place  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  June. 

The  gates  will  be  open  to  Visitors  at  One,  p.m.  Tickets  are 
issued  to  Fellows  at  this  office,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  at  the  Gar- 
den, in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  Gd.  each  ; 
but  then  only  to  Orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition. — 21,  Regentstreet. 


Hfl&e  ^arfceners*  Cfjrontcle. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  16,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Thursday,        —  21 — Royal  South  London      ...        1  P.M. 
Monday,  —   25 — Linnenn  (Anniversary) .        .        .        1  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Wednesday,  May  27— Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural. 


Nothing  could  be  more  propitious  than  the 
weather  of  Saturday  last  for  the  First  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  as  for  the  flowers,  their  beauty  was 
beyond  description.  Never  before  was  such  a 
blaze  of  rich  colours,  delicate  tints,  and  magnificent 
vegetation  assembled.  The  great  table  on  which 
the  Chinese  Azaleas  and  Cacti  were  assembled  was 
a  pyramid  of  flame,  and  the  exhibition  of  Orchids 
alone  was  48  yards  long,  in  a  double  bank :  nor 
was  there  a  bad  specimen  among  them. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  great  and  gratifying  feature 
of  the  whole  show — that  an  ill-grown  plant  was  not 
to  be  found.  Informer  days  fine  .plants  were  col- 
lected and  so  combined  as  to  make  a  gay  display, 
but  they  might  have  been  compared  to  officers  in 
full  dress  in  front  of  a  ragged  regiment.  Now, 
however,  the  rags  have  disappeared — there  are  no 
privates,  but  all  wear  full  dress  uniforms.  And 
this  it  is  which  really  proves  the  good  effect  upon 
the  country  of  the  ceaseless  stimulus  applied  to 
gardening  bv  the  Horticultural  Society.  Not  only 
has  the  highest  kind  of  gardening  been  promoted, 
but  bad  gardening  is  ashamed  to  appear  ;  it  may 
be  said,  indeed,  hardly  to  exist  near  the  metropolis, 
except  in  some  favoured  situation  under  the  auspices 
of  an  ancient  man  who  tenaciously  clings  to  the 
routine  of  the  "middle  ages"  of  gardening. 

The  Heaths  were  in  capital  order,  but  the  growers 
ruin  their  collections  by  the  sameness  of  the 
varieties  ;  and  unless  more  pains  are  taken  to  cul- 
tivate the  rare  and  varied  forms  that  are  now  so 
, seldom  seen,  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  will  cease 
to  be  attractive,  be  the  skill  of  the  gardener  never 
so  great. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  unworthy  such  a  country 
as  England  ;  the  best  of  it,  indeed,  was  excellent, 
and  was  suitably  rewarded,  but  much  was  indif- 
ferent ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  gardeners 
continue  to  send  it  in  an  unripe  state  met  with  its 
deserts,  by  their  contributions  being  excluded  from 
consideration,  as  we  foretold  would  be  the  case. 
The  perseverance  with  which  one  person  maintained 
the  ripeness  of  his  sour  Grapes  was  quite  amusing, 
and,  considering  his  disappointment,  pardonable 
enough ;  for  the  fruit  itself  was  fine.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  Judges  will  not  flinch  from  their 
duty  of  passing  by  unripe  fruit,  and  that  the  growers 
will  learn  in  time  to  distinguish  between  vinegar 
and  sugar. 

Of  novelty  there  was  little.  Messrs.  Veitch  as 
visual  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors  under 
that  head;  but  their  Rhodostemma  gardenioides, 
though  sweet-scented,  is  a  dingy  thing,  and  the 
Eranthemum  variabile  is  but  a  third-class  plant, 
though  pretty.  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  was 
much  finer  than  either,  for  it  bore  a  great  panicle  of 
flowers   which  looked  as  if  they  belonged  10  i 


Brassia.  The  finest  specimen,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, was  Sir  George  Staunton's  spotted 
Cyrtopod  (Cyrtopodium  punctatum),  which  was 
probably  the  most  remarkable  plant  ever  brought  to 
a  public  exhibition.  It  is  fully  described  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  meeting,  to  be  found  in 
another  column.  It  received  the  large  reward  of  a 
Gold  Medal,  and  it  deserved  the  prize. 

A  drunken  gardener  was  turned  out  of  the 
garden  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  he  was  thus 
sufficiently  disgraced  we  forbear  to  give  his  name, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  lesson  for  his  future 
guidance. 

The  establishment  of  a  New  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cambridge,  which  we  long  since  announced,  appears 
to  have  been  attended  by  the  usual  difficulty  in 
such  cases — the  want  of  funds  sufficient  to  render  it 
efficient.  The  authorities  who  keep  the  key  of  the 
University  strong  box,  or  manage  its  Exchequer, 
seem  inclined  to  withhold  their  aid  ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  relent,  it  is 
expected  that  a  public  subscription  will  be  opened 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds. 

The  following  paper  was  circulated  last  week  in 
Cambridge  : — 

The  Undersigned,  being  anxious  that  the  University 
should  enjoy  the  full  advantage  ofi'ered  by  the  site  that 
has  been  obtained  for  the  New  Botanic  Garden,  invite 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  meet  at  the  House  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  12th  inst., 
at  2  o'clock,  to  consider  whether  some  plan  may  not  be 
devised  for  securing  this  object. 

The  Master  of  Trinitt. 
The  Dean  of  Ely, 
Dr.  Olark. 
Dr.  Paget. 
Professor  Sedgwick. 
Professor  Henslow. 
C.  C.  Babington. 
Jos.  Power. 
W.  Hopkins. 
J.  J.  Smith. 
"W.  H.  Stokes. 
Geo.  Stokes. 
In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  a  meeting  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  took  place  at  the  house  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  on  Tuesday  the  12th  inst., 
and  the  Master  of  Trinity  having  been  called  to 
the   chair,  the  following  resolutions   were  passed 
unanimously  : — 

I. — That  the  New  Botanic  Garden  should  be  con- 
structed upon  a  scale  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Modern  Science. 

II. — It  appears  that  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
Money  will  be  requisite  to  complete  and  support  a 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  dimensions  required. 

III. —This  Meeting  believing  that  the  University  aire 
desirous  that  the  New  Garden  should  be  laid  out  on 
such  a  scale  as  may  meet  the  demands  of  Modern 
Science,  it  is  proposed  that  a  Deputation  be  formed  to 
wait  on  the  "Vice-Chancellor,  to  enquire  of  him  what 
may  be  the  resources  likely  to  be  forthcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  University  for  securing  and  supporting  such 
a  Garden. 

IV. — That  the  Deputation  consist  of  Dr.  Paget,  the 
Professor  of  Botany,  Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  Smith  (of 
Caius),  and  Mr.  Babington  :  and  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  present  Meeting  be  requested  to  call  another  Meet- 
ing, by  adjournment,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  deputation  has  our  best  wishes.  The  result 
of  it  we  shall  duly  report.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  University  will  refuse  substantial  assistance ; 
we  are  confident,  at  least,  that  the  noble  Duke  who 
now  holds  the  office  of  Chancellor  will  support  the 
views  of  the  meeting,  for  no  one  knows  the  value  of 
such  institutions  better  than  his  Grace.  But  if, 
unhappily,  the  application  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
should  prove  abortive,  we  shall  then  look  without 
alarm  to  the  liberality  of  the  truly  great  men  who 
call  Cambridge  their  Alma  Mater. 

We  are  not  about  to  revive  the  Potato  question ; 


and  I  fear  you  will  pronounce  lhat  these  leaves  are 
blighted  by  the  '  murrain.'  They  were  brought  to 
me  on  Saturday  from  Writtle  in  this  county  (Essex), 
from  plants  forced  on  a  heap  of  stable  dung;  but 
not  much,  as  you  will  infer  by  their  being  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  sets  in  the  natural  soil.  I 
did  not  hear  whether  the  tubers  were  yet  of  any 
size,  or  even  formed.  My  informant  stated  that 
some  plants,  in  a  more  forward  stage,  had  all 
assumed  the  worst  appearances  oflaslyear.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  are  quite  black  and  cankered  to 
the  ground." 

Such  will  of  course  be  the  condition  of  the  Potato 
crop  in  other  cases,  during  the  coming  season. 
Happy  the  men  whose  fields  are  blighted  now; 
for  they  may  plough  them  up  and  grow  something 
else.  We  need  not  say  that  the  evil  once  declared 
thus  early  is  irremediable.  But  as  it  may  be  most 
generally  expected  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
Potato  haulm  has  nearly  completed  its  growth,  it  is 
as  well  to  state  at  once  that  mowing  down  the 
haulm  the  instant  the  disease  appeared  in  a  district 
had  last  year  the  effect  of  saving  the  crop.  The 
quantity  of  Potatoes  was  of  course  greatly  dimi- 
nished, but  such  as  it  was  they  were  found  to  keep. 
There  is,  however,  this  difficulty,  that  if  the 
cutting  down  is  delayed  too  long  disease  appears 
with  its  usual  virulence,  and  that  we  know  too 
little  of  the  early  symptoms  to  judge  with  certainty 
when  to  ply  the  sickle.  Hence  the  conflicting 
assertions  that  are  to  be  found  upon  this,  as  upon 
so  many  other  points  connected  with  the  Potato 
murrain. 

The  fact,  however,  is  as  we  have  giveii  it,  and 
we  trust  that  those  who  shall  unhappily  be  afflicted 
by  the  coming  visitation  will  be  successful  in  apply- 
ing the  remedy  before  it  is  too  late. 


We  are  confident  that  all  classes  of  Society  will 
join  with  us  in  congratulating  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution  on  the  prosperous  state 
of  its  finances:  It  appears  from  the  account  just  pub- 
lished that  the  Trustees  have  25  pensioners  on  their 
list,  1 70CV.  in  the  funds,  and  a  subscription  income  of 
about  600/.  a-year.  We  earnestly  hope  that  those 
means  will  be  much  increased.  No  class  of  men 
ministers  so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  society 
as  gardeners,  none  have  so  much  expected  from 
them,  none  are  more  badly  paid.  They  are  required 
to  have  the  education  and  appearance  of  at  least  a 
farmer,  and  they  have  often  not  the  wages  of  a 
footman. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  regulations  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary  we  have  always  main- 
tained that  a  public  journalist  has  no  right  to 
enquire  into  or  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
between  a  master  and  his  servants.  It  is  mere 
impertinence  in  him  to  do  so  ;  and  when  he  does 
he  only  injures  those  whom  he  pretends  to  serve, 
while  his  true  object  is  to  serve  himself.  Many 
worthy  persons  have  fancied  that  we  have  deserted 
the  gardeners'  cause  when  we  have  refused  to  mix 
it  up  with  the  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  ;  but  we  know  the  world  better  than  they,  and 
we  must  persevere  in  our  course,  however  much 
unpopularity  the  refusal  may  produce.  Gardeners 
are  too  much  injured  by  false  friends — perhaps  well 
meaning  ones — to  afford  that  their  real  advocates 
should  increase  their  difficulties  by  disgusting  those 
from  whom  their  wages  flow. 

But  we  may  say,  without  offence  to  any  one,  that 
it  is  very  desirable  for  those  who  enjoy  the  ser- 
vices of  gardeners  when  in  health  and  youth,  to  do 
something  to  sustain  them  when  in  adversity  ;  and 
we  once  more  urgently  beseech  our  friends  to  use 
i  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  as  the  means 
that  is  unnecessary  ;  for  those  who  would  listen  to    through  wnich  their  charity  shall  be  dispensed    Most 
advice,  and  were  capable  of  understanding  the  value    deservmg,we  will  even  add  pitiable,  cases  are  before 
of  evidence,  have  taken  such  precautions  as  their 


means  would  admit ;  while  others,  upon  whom  facts, 
experience,  and  reasoning  are  alikethrown  awayhave 
followed  their  own  devices.  In  either  case  it  is  now 
too  late  to  do  more  than  point  out  one  circumstance 
which  still  may  prevent  a  part  of  the  disasters  that 
are  to  be  anticipated. 

That  the  new  Potato  crop  will  suffer  greatly 
under  various  circumstances  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  is  too  certain  that  the  small  losses  sustained  in 
pits  and  forcing-houses  are  now  to  be  experienced 
on  a  grand  scale  in  our  gardens  and  fields,  unless 
indeed  such  assertions  as  those  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Shaw  have  made  in  one  House 
of  Parliament  and  as  a  Noble  Duke  is  reported  to 
be  preparing  for  the  other,  should  root  out  the 
Potato  murrain  as  effectually  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  all  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  violent  party-men. 

To  the  daily  accumulating  evidence  of  the  un- 
soundness of  the  cro^i  out  of  doors,  we  have  to  add 
the  following  striking  instance  : — 

"  The  enclosed  I  send  you  for  your  inspection, 


the  committee,  and  the  rich  man's  guinea  cannot  be 
placed  in  more  fitting  hands.  Thousands  are  an- 
nually  collected  for  hospitals,  intended  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  produced  too  often  by  men's  vices  ; 
ho  «v  much  stronger  is  the  claim  of  an  institution 
which  only  steps  in  to  the  relief  of  worthy  men  of 
excellent  character  when  bowed  down  by  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  old  age. 

If  this  charity  were  but  supported  in  real 
earnest  it  would  confer  a-  greater  amount  of  good 
than  the  world  can  easily  believe  possible  ;  and  we 
do  hope  that  this  appeal  will  be  productive  of  some 
solid  effect.  We  shall  be  most  ready  to  forward  any 
subscriptions  that  may  be  entrusted  to  us. 

We  observe  that  the  Committee  propose  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  management  ot  the  Society's 
funds  ;  for  they  have  giveii  notice  that,  at  the  next 
half-yearly  meeting,  the  following  motion  will  be 
submitted  for  consideration  :  — "  That  no  further 
sum  or  sums  of  money  be  funded  than  the  amount 
of  donations  or  life  subscriptions,  in  accordance  with 
No.  16  of  the  Society's  regulations,  without  the 
consideration  of  the  general  body."      In  this  we 
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think  the  Committee  are  right.  Annual  donations 
should  be  applied  to  annual  relief,  and  not  hoarded. 
Donations  and  casual  receipts  will  form  a  fund  quite 
large  enough  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  difficulty. 

SELECT  PLANTS   FOR  BEDDING   OUT,  &c   IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS. 
{Continued  from  page  301.) 

12.  Phlo.v  Drummondi  formosa.    (Wood's  variety) 

This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  variety  that  has  yet 
been  raised.     It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  but  only  per 
manently  continued  by  cuttings,  being  liable  to  degene- 
rate from  seed,  growing  from  6  to  12  inches  in  height    ,<;sa  cosc  0I    *uel,  which.        Urge 
under  proper  management,  requiring  a  cool  greenhouse,    amount  to  something  considerable 

With    nrniPft.inn     frr.m    -fV^cf    in    «..*«*. —     __j     i.      '     vpsi>         T*  A1W c _n      .i 


S?rtiy  °r  -"Tilled  with^e71T7s~to~c^e7 
the  flue,  and  ,t  may  be  covered  when  the  air  is  too  damn 
by  any  kind  of  lid,  or  by  a  roll  of  co»e  W 
Tins  would  save  a  great  deal  of  heat  which  Is  now 
wasted,  and  render  unnecessary  one  tier  of  the  pipes  al 

to  ±X° ±LV  ttndl^11t™dpuTeIy 

paxtfeleof  fuel  burnt  in  it  must  glvTa^n  fg 


[May  16, 


i      i     -         -~0 ---,  ~~i— *"jg  «,  ,-uui  gieeunouse, 

with  protection  from  frost  in  winter,  and  succeeding 
well  in  equal  portions  of  friable  yellow  loam  (or  garden 
soil)  and  highly  fermented  leaf-mould,  or  manure  with 
the  addition  of  a  sixth  part  of  white  sand,  producing  a 
succession  of  bright  rosy  crimson  flowers  from  June 
until  October.  Though  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture 
a  close  attention  is  required  to  obtain  an  early  vigorous 
growth,  by  shortening  its  leading  shoots,  and  unless  due 
caution  is  observed   in   raisin;:   "    -*--'     " 


^thin  2^che"s  of  theToUer.  It  has"^oTaciT!o~¥"o; 
s.des  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  Projecting 
2  inches  from  it  to  the  front  are  four  iron  brackets  to 
rest*  couple  of  fire  bricks  on  when  the  front  Is  to  bo 

b  b  b  b    is  the  neck  of  the  furnace  ;  it  is   10  inches 
quare:  ,t  is  16  inches  from  where  the  furnace  begins 

l&P&££t£&  g^ndellj 


is   about 


at   its   neck._     The  front  line  of  thhTneck 
Its  inches  inside  the  feeding  mouth  at  c 
c  c  c  c,  the :  feeding  mouth  for  putting  in  the  fuel  • 

filnng5dono?:Sebr0ad'  ^  12  inCh6S  ^  »»*  *  Si' 
d  d,  is  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  com 

The   lower    line    is  horizontal 


shape    but  in  principle.     I  now  proceed 'to  give" 
dimensions  of  its  several  narts      Tho-  ^g 

o  a  ffl  a,  is  an  opening  for  the  grate  and  ash  nit 
llZC^3™e  !>y  12  "eheBhigh.  ^A  movabrirPon 


/is  the  blower,  to  regulate  the 
draught.  It  is  very  simple,  but 
may  give  place  to  a  more  scien- 
tific method,  if  desired,  although 
it  would  be  quite  as  effectual  in 
practice  as  any  now  in  use,  and 


'™"''u"1  uuie&s  aue    "-  —  -~™  =*«««.<=  "v  i-  menes  Jngu.     A  movable  iron 
j~--»-   "  »»«"«   «"   raising   a   young   stock   from    frate  W  «  placed  inside  of  this  space  the  hnttnm    !    ; 
healthy  plants,  and  restricting  them  from  blooming  its    floor  of  which  is  just  6  inches  from  rt,p  i  „«        T*i 
excess  ve  fertility  soon  renders  its  increase  imprac! ca!    hoU^-     I*  stands  on  four  Wv)  andit  t,  7  °f  *!    • 
ble.     It  is  invaluable  forasmall  parterre  or  flower  bed  '  bars-  2  inches  amfl    Z.  fiLi&l  a.°d  *  .has  two  front  I ' 
or  for  individual  effect  in  borders.     I  have  obtained  a 
remarkably  vigorous  growth,  and  proportionate  bloom 
in  this  plant,  by  adding  large  flakes  of  dried  manure  to' 
the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted.     With  these  recom- 
mendations, it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  with 
me  that  we  do  not  oftener  meet  with  it  in  our  gardens 
_    13.  Fuchsia  pumila,  or  General  Tom  Thumb— This 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  bedding,   being  neat 
erect,  and  compact  in  habit,  growing  from  12  to  18  in' 
m  height,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  rich  crimson 
pendent  blossoms,  contrasting  well  with  its  small  dark- 
green  leaves,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  ever- 
green variety. 

14.  Stachys  inodora.— This  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
of  its  class,  greatly  superior  to  S.  coccinea,  and  prefer- 
able to  S.  speciosa.     It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  but  requir- 
ing in  common  with  most  other  profuse  blooming  plants 
an  annual  renewal  by  divisions,  or  by  cuttings.     It  is' 
readily  trained  to  a  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth 
producing  numerous    spikes    of    rich    flame-coloured 
flowers,  from  9  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  durin»  August 
September,  and  October.     Where  variety  of  effect  is 
required,  this  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  plant  for 
large  beds,  or  for  single  specimens  in  borders. 

15.  Antirrhinum  majus  pictum  (syn. « Iveryanum  ") 
—The  merit  of  this  genus  for  decoration  is  too  generally 
known  to  require  comment ;  but  the  picturesque  cha 
racter  of  this  variety  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Our 
gardens  abound  with  a  host  of  seminal  varieties 
imongst  which  we  must  admit  A.  splendens,  Fowleh"' 
uteum,  Supreme,  and  several  others,  as  exceptions  to  the 
nany  inferior  ones  which  claim  an  undeserved  regard 
Che  present  one  is  much  superior  to  all  I  have  yet  seen 
a  its  brilliantly-contrasted  colours. 

There  are,  however,  several  inferior  varieties.     The 
ubject  m  question  is  distinguished  by  an  exceedingly 
ich  crimson  ground  colour,  with  the  external  part  of 
!ie  throat  of  a  pure  white.     It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet 
l  height,  and  is  easily  cultivated  in  any  soil.     It  con- 
nues  long  in  bloom,  and  forms  a  very  beautiful  effect 
i  large  groups  or  beds,  or  as  single  specimens.     No 
2nus  of  plants  is  perhaps  equal  in  neatness  of  habit 
id  brilliancy  of  colour  to  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon) 
»r  adding  a  rich  and  ornamental  effect  to  the  front  of 
rge  shrubberies  and  borders.     A.  pictum  is  far  from 
ang  a  new  plant.     I  remember  it  being  grown  14 
:ars  ago,  but  it  has  now  nearly  disappeared  from  our 
Elections  for  more  novel  but  not  better  kinds.     Some 
our  newer  varieties  of  plants  remind  me  of  Napo- 
m's  answer  to  an  inferior  officer,  who  in  offering  his 
rvices  to  reach  an  object  to  which  the  stature  of  the 
•mer  was  unequal,  remarked,  «  Sire,  allow  me,  I  am 
p-eater  man  than  you."     "  A  taller,  a  taller,"  replied 
J  Emperor  hastily,  "not  a  greater."—  William  Wood 
ne-apple  Place.  ' 

NEW  BOILER  FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 
4lthoogh  the  Polmaise  system  can  never  supersede 
my  opinion,  a  well-arranged  hot-water  apparatus  I 
tar  from  thinking  that  the  latter  has  attained  its 
atest  perfection.  Much  heat  is  still  thrown  away  • 
ae  is  uselessly  expended  on  the  surrounding  walls 
1  brick-work  of  a  furnace,  in  all  those  boilers  in 
en  the  fire  is  outside  them  ;  and  in  every  boiler  yet 
use  that  I  have  seen,  an  immense  loss  of  heat  takes 
:e  m  the  ash-pit,  and  a  still  greater  loss  up  the 
nney.  Flues,  also,  are,  in  consequence  of  bein" 
raed  and  constructed  badly,  constantly  a  source 
annoyance,  until  at  last  they  are  altogether 
:arded  and  voted  a  nuisance,  and  thus  fuel 
urnt  to  waste.  This  is  about  as  wise  as  if  a 'man 
e  to  cut  off  his  finger  or  his  hand  because  he  had  a 
!  on  it.  To  me  it  appears  a  much  better  course  to 
uavour  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Flues  as 
'  are  frequently  made,  lose  half  their  heat  by  bein» 
ed  with  one  face  next  a  wall  and  another  face 
-ing  on  the  floor,  leaving  only  the  remaining  two 
s  to  throw  off  heat  into  the  house.  This  is  the 
llest  of  heir  defects.  They  are  constantly  opening 
.eir  joints  and  g.vmg  forth  deleterious  gases.  Now  I 
fiese  and  other  faults  may  be  remedied  easily  enouch  I  ^^    m, - 

fa         u     fa  juoi,  uv«  me  source  oi  heat ,  |  flue  should  always  pass  through  one'or  all  of  the  houses. 
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In  "  The  Captain,"  less  heat  will  escape  by  the  Hue  than 
with  other  boilers,  because  the  heat  from  the  furnace 
will  strike  directly  uuder  the  flow-pipe,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  1,  and  theu  it  must  pass  through  the  boiler  2  feet 
more  before  it  reaches  the  flue.  It  will  pass  chiefly 
along  the  upper  surface  directly  under  the  pipes,  which 
surface  is  purposely  made  descending,  thereby  detain- 
ing the  heat  as  long  as  possible  inside  the  boiler,  as 
heat  descends  with  difficulty.  Notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  there  will  always  be  an 
immense  quantity  of  heat  pass  into  the  flue,  as  soon  as 
the  fuel  has  become  ignited  throughout,  whicli  will  gene- 
rally be  towards  morning,  when  it  is  least  desirable  to 
throw  the  heat  away.  To  save  this,  I  have  in  the 
accompanying  plan  of  "  The  Captain  "  shown  how  the 
flue  is  to  be  brought  inside  the  house  without  the  possi- 
bility of  damage  ;  m  is  a  thin  metal  trough,  12  inches 
square,  open  at  top  ;  the  flue  (also  of  thin  metal)  passes 
through  this,  being  clear  of  it  all  round.  This  trough 
is  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part  filled  with  water  as  required, 
and  a  cover  of  some  kind  (w),  or  even  a  roll  of  coarse 
canvas,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  The  trough  should 
be  a  little  clear  of  the  floor,  in  order  that  the  heat  from 
it  may  be  given  out  from  all  its  faces.  If  this  flue  be 
made  quite  straight  through  the  houses,  the  cleaning  of 
it  out  (it  not  being  intended  to  return,  the  chimney 
being  placed  at  the  far  end),  will  be  a  very  easy  matter. 
The  sweeper  may  commence  at  either  end,  and  draw 
or  push  the  soot  to  either  opening  with  any  of  the  in- 
struments at  present  in  use  in  any  ordinary  chimney. 

From  n  to  o,  the  height  of  the  boiler,  is  3  feet  10  in. 

Prorn  o  to  p,  the  length  of  ditto,  is  3  ft.  2i  in. 

From  ?t  to  n,  andn  to<^,  breadth  of  front  is  19  in.,  and  of  side. 

The  space  all  round  the  boiler,  audat  top  and  bottom, 
for  water,  is  generally  two  inches  only,  except  where 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace  slope  in,  when  it  be- 
comes rather  more.  It  is  not  in  the  boiler-house  that 
a  large  quantity  of  heated  water  is  wanted,  r  r  r  r  is 
a.  space  of  three  inches  all  over  and  around  the  boiler 
in  every  direction,  except  under  it  (and  it  may  be  under 
it  too)  for  sawdust  or  any  non-conducting  material  ;  the 
masonry  is  outside  of  this.  s$n  is  masonry.  This 
may  be  of  any  thickness  ;  in  the  sketch  it  is  only  4-i- 
inches,  or  half-brick,  except  where  the  boiler  rests  upon 
the  wall  of  the  houses,  where  it  is  9  inches  thick. 
1 1 1  t  is  water  of  the  boiler,  all  round  the  fire  in  every 
direction,  except  the  feeding-mouth  and  ash-pit.  y  y  is 
a  stone  slab,  resting  on  the  sawdust  above  the  boiler, 
with  holes  4  inches  square,  for  the  pipes  to  pass  through. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view,  showing  the  wall  of  the  house, 
the  boiler  passing  through  it,  and  the  flue  in  its  trough, 
&c. — the  latter  may  be  brought  outside  of  the  houses  at 
any  part  of  its  progress,  if  inconvenient  to  other 
arrangements  ;  placing  the  chimney  where  it  comes  out, 
with  a  damper,  &c.  Fig.  2  is  the  front  view,  without 
the  masonry,  &c.  in  front.  Fig.  3  shows  "  The  Cap- 
tain "  completed,  except  the  blower,  which  can  be  hung 
high  or  low,  as  the  draught  requires.  No  fire  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  well  after  it  is  choked  up  with  the  ashes 
of  the  fuel  consumed.  At  the  last  making  up  of  the 
fires  at  night,  rake  out  the  whole  fire  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  bottom,  then  add  18  inches  deep  of  fresh  fuel,  and 
give  a  brisk  draught  for  half-an-hour  or  longer,  till  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  ignited  ;  then  set  your  draught  or 
lessen  it,  to  last  out  the  night,  according  to  the  sort  of 
fuel  used.  A  portion  of  coke  or  cinders,  or  the  "  coal 
balls"  described  by  me  at  page  149,  may  be  used  in 
various  proportions  with  other  fuel.  It  will  require  a 
little'extra  attention  at  first,  till  the  amount  of  draught  it 
takes  is  ascertained,  which  of  course  will  differ  with 
different  kinds  of  fuel.  There  must  be  a  damper  in 
the  chimney  at  the  further  end,  a.nd  when  fresh  fuel  is 
added  a  portion  may  be  heaped  up  from  6  to  d,  fig.  1st, 
which  will  enablp  the  gardener  to  increase  his  draught 
to  any  extreme  required  without  wasting  heat,  for  the 
fuel  from  o  to  d  will  absorb  the  extra  heat  completely 
on  its  way  to  the  flue,  and  by  it  be  rendered  fit  for  im- 
mediate combustion  when  raked  down  into  the  furnace 
in  its  turn.  The  tools  required  are  a  poker,  a  hoe,  and 
a  shovel  with  a  narrow  blade,  the  two  latter  having 
iron  handles  instead  of  wood.  In  increasing  its  dimen- 
sions for  greater  work,  I  should  not  recommend  its 
being  increased  in  depth.  The  one  in  the  plan  is  24 
inches  from  the  bars  on  which  the  fuel  rests  to  the  top 
of  the  neck,  which  is  deep  enough  for  any  size,  except 
the  very  largest.  In  lessening  its  dimensions  as  much 
as  4  or  6  inches  may  be  taken  off,  making  the  furnace 
about  20  inches  deep,  and  10  to  12  in  diameter  at  bot- 
tom,which  diameter  it  should  keep  for  1 4  inches  upward, 
before  its  sides  incline  inward,  as  in  the  present  plan. 
Whatever  the  dimensious  of  the  furnace  may  be,  the 
space  for  the  water  all  round  it  should  remain  the  same, 
viz.,  2  inches  ,only.  The  boiler  may  be  made  round 
instead  of  square  or  angular  by  those  who  prefer  it. — 
//.  J.  D. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
_  Tipula  maculosa  (the  Spotted  Garden  Gnat).— The 
history  of  the  Cabbage  Crane-fly  hasbeen  already  given,* 
and  having  long  suspected  that  there  were  at  least  two 
distinct  species  of  'hese  destructive  grubs,  I  placed  two 
kinds  in  flower-pots,  with  some  tufts  of  Grass,  and  after 
failing  for  several  years,  I  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
rearing  the  smaller  ones,  and  found  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  T.  maculosa.  These  larvce  are  of  the  same 
dirty  earth-brown  colour  as  those  of  T.  oleracea  ;  but 
they  are  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  large  crowquill  (fig.  1)  ;  they  are  wrinkled,  and 
when  at  rest  they  contract  themselves,  drawing  in  the 
head  and  thoracic  segments,  so  that  this  portion  looks 
*        J-a  oleracea,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  i,  p.  612. 


more  like  the  anal  extremity  ;  the  animal,  is  able,  how- 
ever, to  thrust  out  its  head  and  crawl  along  very  well, 
although  it  is  destitute  of  feet ;  the  head  is  small, 
brown,  and  furnished  with  two  black  jaws,  short  au- 
tennre,  and  I  believe  minute  palpi,  which  is  not  the 
usual  structure  of  larvae  that  change  to  dipterous  flies  ; 
two  vessels  of  a  pale  colour  are  visible  down  each  side 
of  the  back,  and  one  in  the  centre  ;  the  tail  is  furnished 
with  two  divaricating  hooks,  and  two  short  teeth  between 
them  ;  the  stern  being  truncated  (fig.  2),  which  will 
readily  distinguish  the  larva  from  that  of  T.  oleracea  ; 
it  has  two  large  spiracles,  with  two  tubercles  below,  and 
two  fleshy  masses,  which  are  capable  of  great  dilatation, 
and  assist  it  essentially  in  walking. 

In  the  spring  these  larvae  change  to  pupte  in  the 
earth  ;  they  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  larvte, 
but  scarcely  so  stout,  and  of  the  like  dirty  colour  ;  the 
head  and  thorax  are  defined,  the  latter  having  a  short 
slender  horn  projecting  on  each  side  ;  the  wings  axe 
small  but  distinctly  visible,  as  well  as  the  legs  which 
are  placed  between  them  ;  there  is  a  spiny  elevated 
line  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen,  each  segment 
having  a  transverse  row  of  minute  spines  above,  and 
five  larger  ones  beneath  ;  the  penultimate  joint  is  sur- 
rounded by  six  longer  spines  and  two  small  ones,  and 
the  apex  produces  a  large  conical  process  above,  and  a 
shorter  one  beneath  (fig.  3). 

The  flies  are  abundant  in  May  and  June  in  meadows, 
gardens,  fields,  hedges,  and  especially  on  the  sea  coast.  1 
remember  having  seen  multitudes  once  on  the  sand  banks 
inthelsleof  Portlandinthemiddleof  May,also  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  I  bred  several 
last  July.  The  truth  is  that  there  must  be  either  two  or 
three  broods  in  the  year,  or  a  constant  succession  of 
the  flies,  although  the  spring  may  be  the  season  when 
the  greatest  number  are  hatched,  but  that  will  vary 
with  the  temperature  ;  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  many  other  species  of  this  genus  are]  equally 
destructive  iu  the  garden  ;  but  the  larvse  so  greatly 
resemble  each  other  that  it  will  be  only  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  these  insects,  to  be  acquired  only  by 
breeding  them,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Certainly  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
Tipula  maculosa  in  my  garden  near  London,  but  the 
T.  quadrifaria,  an  allied  species,  was  very  abundant 
there,  as  well  as  a  larva  so  similar  to  the  one  before 
us  that  I  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  living  specimens  for 
comparison,  detect  any  difference. 


T.  maculosa  of  Hoffmaunsegg  is  a  pretty  Gnat,  not 
quite  half  an  inch  long;  but  the  wings  expand  one  inch. 
The  male  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  the  black  horns  are 
longer  than  the  thorax,  and  taper  ;  they  are  13-jointed  ; 
the  first  joint  is  elongated  ;  the  second  small  and  cup- 
shaped,  all  the  others  are  elliptical,  with  a  few  bristles 
at  the  base  of  each,  excepting  the  apical  one,  which  is 
very  minute  ;  head  with  a  large  black  patch  on  the 
crown  ;  forehead  conical,  with  a  little  black  dot  on  each 
side  ;  the  face  forming  a  cylindrical  rostrum,  with  a 
hairy  beak,  hearing  a  black  spot  on  the  top  ;  the  palpi 
are  longish  and  black ;  the  eyes  are  hemispherical  and 
black,  but  there  are  no  ocelli ;  the  thorax  is  marked 
with  three  black  stripes  down  the  back,  the  central  one 
the  shortest,  and  the  sides  are  spotted  with  black  ;  the 
seutel  has  a  black  dorsal  stripe ;  the  abdomen  is  linear 
andoobtuse,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  dowu  the  back, 
and  smaller  brown  ones  on  the  sides  ;  the  wings  divari- 
cate or  rest  horizontally  on  the  body :  they  are  of  a 
smoky-yellow  tint,  the  costa  is  yellow,  there  are  an 
areolet,  two  little  stigmatic  cells,  and  seven  apical  ones; 
balancers  brown  and  capitate  ;  six  long  black  legs,  very 
slender  and  tapering  ;  base  of  thighs  pale  yellow,  and 
of  shanks  yellowish-brown.  The  female  is  rather  larger, 
the  horns  are  shorter ;  the  abdomen  is  fusiform  ;  the 
apex  acuminated,  and  furnished  with  two  fine  sharp 
lateral  valves,  and  a  smaller  central  one  ;  (fig.  4,  the 
female.)  The  eggs,  which  are  scattered  by  the  female, 
are  intensely  black,  but  dull,  oval,  and  spoon-shaped 
(fig.  5)  ;  this,  however,  might  arise  in  my  specimens 
from  their  not  being  fertile. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  data  of 
the  mischief  committed  by  this  insect.  On  the  23d  of 
April  I  found  the  grubs  at  the  roots  of  my  Peas.  On 
the  29  th  some  had  eaten  off  trusses  of  flowers  in  the 
Strawberry  beds,  close  to  the  crown,  retiring  after- 
wards just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  I  think 
it  was  the  same  or  the  larvae  of  T.  oleracea  which  used 
to  cut  through  the  runners  of  the  same  plants.  The 
first  week  in  May  they  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
roots  of  the  Lilacs  and  under  tufts  of  Grass.  On  the 
2Sth  of  the  same  month  I  observed  some  recently 
transplanted  Lettuces  drooping,  and  on  examination  I 


found  the  roots  separated  from  the  crown  a  little  below 
the  surface,  and  close  by  were  these  grubs,  which  are 
difficult  to  detect,  owing  to  their  colour  and  their  re- 
maining quite  motionless  when  disturbed.  The  end 
of  July  they  were  eating  the  roots  of  Dahlias,  Carna- 
tions, and  various  flowers  ;  and  the  7th  of  August  they 
infested  some  Potato  ground  with  the  T.  oleracea  larva;, 
after  which  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

Lime-water  will  not  kill  them,  and  the  only  mode  I 
have  been  able  to  adopt  with  any  success  has  been  to 
search  round  sickly  plants,  and  dig  up  all  that  have 
been  killed  by  them,  and  destroy  the  culprits  ;  but  this 
must  be  done  speedily,  otherwise  they  will  suon  decamp 
to  feast  upon  other  plants.  I  should  think  watering 
with  brine,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  perhaps  strong  liquid 
manure,  would  keep  them  from  our  crops. — Ruricola. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  Slugs  and  Snails. — Passing  through  King  Wil- 
liam-street this  spring,  I  observed  a  splendid  brass 
plate  at  the  door  of  one  of  its  spacious  buildings,  bear- 
ing this  inscription  : — "  Office  for  extirpating  all  kinds 
of  Vermin."  As  I  presume  this  comprehensive  notice 
includes  all  pests  which  crawl  or  creep,  whether  rural 
or  metropolitan,  I  am  surprised  the  Society  is  not  very 
popular.  The  Gardeners'  Chroniele  might  save  much 
type  and  paper  every  week,  and  the  editor  much  trouble, 
if  this  patent  mode  of  destroying  insects  were  adopted. 
Perhaps  the  subject  will  be  soon  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, and  an  invention  so  very  important  to  gardeners 
brought  out  of  its  obscurity. 

But,  joking  apart,  knowing  no  royal  or  patent  mode 
of  extirpating  things  which  increase  and  multiply  every 
day,  we  must  proceed  by  ordinary  methods,  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  that  which  is  best.  To  begin  with  snails 
and  slugs.  By  the  former,  I  mean  those  with  shells, 
and  by  the  latter,  those  which  are  not  provided  with 
such  an  accommodation.  Both  kinds  are  very  rapaci- 
ous, and  commit  sad  havoc  in  a  little  time,  if  their  in- 
roads are  not  watched.  Snails  do  not  burrow,  and 
therefore  they  are  more  easily  caught.  Look  for  them 
during  the  winter  in  the  chinks  of  walls,  and  the  hollows 
of  the  roots  of  old  trees.  If  you  have  Ivy  in  your 
garden,  you  will  find  that  it  is  their  favourite  resort  for 
hybernating,  and  there  you  will  seldom  look  in  vain.  I 
once  collected  half  a  bushel  of  snails  from  a  wall  which 
had  been  covered  with  Ivy  for  man}'  years.  The  fact 
is,  these  creatures  increase  very  fast  in  the  autumn,, 
when  the  productionsfof  the  garden  being  beyond  their 
powrer  of  doing  them  much  injury,  they  are  allowed  to 
crawl  with  impunity  in  the  rank  vegetation.  The  first 
frosts  drive  them  to  their  winter  quarters,  and  you  will 
find  them  in  large  masses,  sometimes  looking  like  con- 
glomerate or  plum-pudding-stone.  The  winter,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  search 
being  instituted,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  in  their  re- 
treats collectively,  by  which  much  loss  of  time,  and 
much  vexation,  may  be  prevented  in  spring. 

In  gardens  of  moderate  size,  hand-pickmg  is  recom- 
mended as  the  surest  mode  of  keeping  under  both  slugs 
and  snails.  This  may  be  done  in  the  day-time  when 
the  weather  is  moist.  In  the  kitchen-garden  you  will 
find  the  enemy  at  the  stems  of  Lettuces  and  Cabbages, 
and  in  the  flower-garden  among  the  Box,  or  at  the  edges 
of  the  turf  which  skirts  the  beds.  Practice  will  tell 
you  where  to  look,  and  an  experienced  eye  will  allow 
but  few  to  escape,  provided  time  enough  is  given  to  the 
work.  As  slugs  burrow  in  the  ground.it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trap  them.  This  is  done  by  strewing  Cab- 
bage leaves  on  the  spots  they  frequent,  or  where  their 
ravages  are  to  be  feared.  Hand-picking  and  trapping 
will  soon  relieve  you  from  the  fears  which  sometimes 
invade  the  amateur,  when  in  early  spring  all  his  handy- 
works  are  threatened  with  destruction.  In  a  small 
garden  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  nearly  extirpated, . 
and  when  we  see  such  little  spots  covered  with  the 
slimy  traces  of  this  foe,  we  conclude  that  carelessness 
has  secured  them  an  impunity,  and  favoured  their 
propagation. 

It  is  well  known  that  powdered  quicklime  is  fatal  to 
slugs,  if  it  fall  on  them  in  very  small  quantities,  and  if 
the  land  is  much  infested,  this  remedy  should  be  adopted5 
a  still  damp  evening  being  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
But  this  is  an  untidy  procedure  in  a  flower  garden. 
Lime  water  is  more  useable,  and  may  be  applied  with, 
success  at  the  shrubby  stems  of  Hollyhocks,  &c,  where 
the  eye  cannot  conveniently  reach.  But  lime-water 
often  fails  if  only  used  once;  the  dose  should,  therefore, 
be  repeated.  1  have  tried  experiments  on  slugs  witli 
lime-water,  and  sometimes  they  will  cast  off.  a  slough, 
and  crawl  away  apparently  all  the  livelier  for  the  inflic- 
tion ;  but  if  you  then  again  sprinkle  them  they  soon 
die.  A  piece  of  quicklime  as  large  as  your  fist  will  be- 
enough  for  a  pail  of  water.  When  it  is  dissolved,  let  it 
settle,  and  pour  off  the  water  clear.  These  directions^ 
are  very  common-place,  and  have  often  been  rep 
in  the  Chronicle,  but  some  amateurs  may  read^llie8(£:-: 
papers  to  whom  the  mode  of  treatment  may  be  nj^vfo 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  guilty  partieVwhen 
they  are  in  safe  custody?  This  question  ha&  sorely', 
perplexed  many  gardeners,  especially  those  r"of ,  T£e 
gentler  sex.  Ladies  do  not  like  killing  (one  rnq&e  only 
excepted),  and  such  substantial  things  as  snailsptre  not 
despatched  easily.  Slugs  have  a  hide  which,ffffi|$5^ 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  will  resist  the  tread  of  1 
foot.  If  you  keep  ducks,  the  matter  is  easily  arran^ 
for  they  will  eat  all  you  give  them.  It  is  curious  to*" 
see  a  large  snail,  shell  and  all,  makim*  its  way  down 
the  distended  neck  of  a  duck.     Then...  .  merciiul  war 
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is  to  get  your  gardener  to  tread  on  them,  if  you  can- 
not do  it  yourself,  though  it  is  astonishing  how  soon 
the  most  squeamish  will  avail  themselves  of  this  sum- 
man'  way,  if  they  are  troubled  by  snails  in  their  gardens. 
I  have  known  persons  whose  gardens  are  bounded  by 
green  fields,  throw  all  slugs  arid  snails  over  the  walls, 
to  regale  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
This  is  manirestly  a  breach  of  the  golden  rule  ;  besides, 
onr  object  should  be  to  lessen  the  number  of  injurious 
insects  in  our  country.  If  the  ground  of  the  farmer  is 
infested  with  these  creatures,  neighbouring  gardeners 
will  not  escape.  The  walls  will  be  surely,  though  slowly 
sealed,  and  the  foe  will  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
pleasures. — H.  B. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FORCING  HOUSES. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  amidst 
the  rage  for  improvement  exhibited  by  all  classes  of 
society,  and  certainly  not  least  among  horticulturists, 
moreattention  should  not  have  been  paid  to  the  structure 
of  forcing  houses.     The  heating  of  them  has  had,  and 
still  holds,  a  large  share  of  interest ;  but  very  little  has 
been  said,  and  less  done,  for  improving  their  construc- 
tion.    The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has 
done  anything  to  attain  this  end  is  Mr.   Paxton  ;  but 
even  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  silent  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.     I  beg,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  adoption  of  the  ridge  and 
furrow  instead  of  the  lean-to  roof  ;  I  am  not  aware,  ex- 
cepting  in  one  or  two  instances,  of  any  place  where 
forcing  has  been  attempted  in  a  ridge  and  furrow  house, 
although  there  are  many  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  but 
as  it  has  been  done  with  the  best  results,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  bringing  the  subject  before  your  readers. 
In  the  first  place,  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  the  sun's 
influence  may  be  obtained  from  the  ridge  and  furrow 
than  any  other  description  of  building.     My  reason  is 
this,  a  house  fronting  the  south,  that  is,  with  the  ridges 
south  and  north,  inclining  upward  from  front  to  back, 
at  the  usual  angle  of  a  lean-to  roof,  say  28°,  the  angles. 
from  the  ridge  to  the  valley  will  then  be  east  and  west, 
thus  presenting  a   surface   to  the   direct  ray  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sun,  and  at  mid-day  the  rays  of 
the  sun  will  strike  the  angle  obliquely,  thus  producing 
3  more  equal  temperature  ;   and  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  longer  duration   of  the  sun's  influence,  thus 
distributed,  will,  I  think,  be  appreciated  by  all.     In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  lately  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  late 
gardener  to  Lord  Vernon,  at  Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
who  has  had  the  management  of  erecting  and  working 
houses  for  early  forcing  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  system, 
he   stated,   that  in  two  houses  alike  in  situation  and 
aspect,  and   both  shut  close,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  one  was  a  ridge  and  furrow  and  the  other  a 
lean-to,  he  had  observed  the  thermometer  to  rise  in  the 
morning  15°  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  house  before  it 
moved  in  the  lean-to  ;  he  also  stated  that  Peaches  did 
much  better  with  less  trouble  than  ever  he  had  them  in 
any  other  description  of  house.     He  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  Peaches  two  seasons,  at  the  Gardens  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Indeed,  so  much 
is  he  convinced   of  the  superiority  of  the  ridge   and 
furrow  that  he  will  venture  to  assert  they  are  better 
and  have  a  far  more  ornamental  appearance  than  any 
description   of  house  that  has  come  under  his  notice. 
Thus,   my   opinion  is  sufficiently   backed   up   by   ex- 
perience. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  allude  is,  the  forcing  of 
Vines  ;  and  I  think  the  ridge  and  furrow  has  decided 
advantages  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  a  house  to  be 
planted  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  it  is  seldom  de- 
sirable to  have  the  fruit  all  ripe  at  once ;  on  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  better  to  have  them  in  perfection  as  long 
as  possible  ?  Now  with  one  Vine  under  the  ridge  and 
one  under  the  furrow  rafter,  throughout  the  house, 
this  object  will  be  attained,  as  the  heat  will  always  be 
greatest  in  the  angles  under  the  ridge,  and  least  under 
the  furrow  rafter  ;  consequently,  the  Grapes  under  the 
ridge  will  be  considerably  earlier  than  those  under  the 
furrow  ;  besides,  a  better  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays 
vil!  be  secured  for  each  Vine  than  under  a  plainjsurface. 
The  same  advantage  will  be  gained  if  the  house  is 
planted  with  various  sorts,  by  keeping  those  requiring 
most  heat,  such  as  Muscats,  Frontignans,  &c,  under 
the  ridges,  and  Hamburghs,  Sweetwaters,  &c,  under 
the  furrows. 

The  next  point  is  the  economy  of  heat ;  it  must  be 
apparent  that  when  the  direct  influence  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  maintained  for  a  longer  period  during  the 
day,  in  the  same  ratio  will  the  demand  for  artificial 
heat  be  reduced  ;  thus  a  less  amount  of  fuel  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  required  temperature,  the 
night  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  being  shortened. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  expense  of  erection  will  be  a 
question  with  many  ;  but  from  the  calculation  I  have 
made,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  some  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  it  will  not  add  more  than  81.  to  a  common 
lean-to  that  would  cost  1001.  and  I  am  convinced  the 
advantages  gained  will  far  more  than  compensate  for 
this  difference. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  have  frequently,  in 
looking  at  a  range  of  forcing  houses,  been  struck  with 
the  sameness  of  their  appearance,  for  however  varied 
the  height  or  angles  of  the  roofs,  still  there  is  the  flat 
surface  throughout  ;  now,  by  introducing  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  style,  the  houses 
would  not  only  be  improved  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  forcing,  but  would  have  an  ornamental 
apearance,  a  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. — 
a»es  Gray,  Chelsea. 


CULTURE  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 
Roast-Beef  being  identified  with  our  history  as  a 
national  peculiarity,  Horse-radish  as  an  accompaniment 
to  it,  is  likely,  as  long  as  we  exist  as  a.  nation,  to  be 
largely  in  demand.     The  quantities  always  to  be  found 
in  Covent-garden  market  is  proof  of  this'  j  but  it  is  also 
proof  of  something  more.     It  shows  that   those  who 
live  by  supplying  the  market  find  it  necessary  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  to  produce  the  root  in  a  very  different  state 
from  that  usually  found  in  private  gardens.  Mr.  Knight, 
no  mean  authority  on  these  matters,  was  fully  sensible  of 
this  when  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  to  the  subject,  by" a  communication 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions; 
other  papers  have  subsequently  made  their  appearance 
in  different  publications.     Still  we  find  little  progress 
made  in  regard  to  the  production  of  a  better  and  more 
useable  article.     This  may  in  part  be  attributable  to 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  root  itself,  in  almost  any 
situation,  and  gardeners  may  have  considered  it  beneath 
their  notice,  as  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  con- 
tinued appearance  of  little  distorted  rootlets,  quite  a 
disgrace   to   the   subject   it   is  meant  to   garnish,   in- 
stead   of    large    succulent     and     pungent    full  grown 
stalks.      This   discrepancy  may   arise  from   the   fact, 
that  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gardener, 
from  some  cause  or  another,  so  much  as  it  has  that  of 
the  cook.     Hence,  the  Horse-radish  bed  once  made,  is 
made  for  ever.     The  cultivation  of  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    It  never  entered  the  head  of  the   gardener  that 
such  was  necessary  ;  he  has  always  found  the  root  in 
the  same  spot,  perhaps  for  20   years  ;  he  has  seen  his 
men  burrowing  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  an 
hour  at  a  time,  still  they  have  been  successful  ;  they 
have  found  something  which   has   passed   for  Horse- 
radish.    The  cook  has  grumbled  a  hundred  times  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  gardener  declares  there  is  plenty ;  and  of 
the  kind  the  bed  to  be  sure  yields  annually  a  supply. 
It  is,  besides,  the  most  untidy  spot  in  the  whole  garden, 
the  rubbish-yard  not  excepted.     Why  should  this  be  ? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  it,  if  a  proper  system  of  culti- 
vation is  pursued.     The  soil  most   eligible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Horse-radish  in  perfection  is  that  which  is 
light  and  friable,  and  of  considerable  depth,  and  if  any 
part  of  the  garden  is  damper  than  another,  that  should 
be  appropriated,  but  it  should  not  be  wet  from  stagnant 
water.     In  autumn  let  the  ground  be  trenched   3  feet 
deep,  turning  down  with  the  surface-soil  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  good  farm-yard  manure  ;  let  it  lie,  rough,  and 
exposed  to   the  weather,  during    winter ;    in    spring, 
when   it    should    be   planted,    add   a    second    dress- 
ing    of    decomposed    manure,    turning    it   in  2  feet 
deep.       The    whole    of    the    manure    will    thus    be 
2  feet  or  nearly  so  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.    In 
proceeding  with  the  planting,  first  measure  the  ground 
into  rows  18  inches  and  4  feet  apart  alternately;  stretch 
the  line  at  the  first  row  and  remove  the  soil  18  inches 
deep  in  a  narrow  cut,  and  place  it  beyond  the  last  row. 
Take  pieces  of  the  roots  6  inches  long  and  place  them  a 
foot  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.     It  is  quite  im- 
material which  part  of  the  root  is  planted,  as  every  part 
grows,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ;  when  this 
is  done  remove  the  line  to  the  next  row,  and  take  this 
out  as  before,  placing  the  soil  over  the  first  row  planted, 
and  so  continue  until  the  last  row,  when  the  soil  taken 
out  of  the  first  will  complete  it.     During  the  summer 
keep  the  ground  well  forked  over  and  clear  of  weeds  ; 
and,  to  strengthen  the  plants,  two  or  three  supplies  of 
manure  water  will  be  of  great  service,  as  the  plant  de- 
lights in  moisture.     When  liquid  manure  is  applied  it 
should  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  reach  the 
lowest  roots.     If  these  directions  are  carried  out  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in  one  season  an  article  will 
be  produced  creditable  to  any  garden.     In  taking  up 
Horse-radish  for  use,  a  trench  should  be  opened  atone 
end   of  the   double  row,  as   deep   as   the  lower  roots, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  whole,  and  that  a  sufficient 
supply  may  be  dug  at  one  time  to  last  for  a  month,  as  it 
may  be  kept  in  excellent  preservation  for  a  long  time 
in  sand  in  the  root-room.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
clear  the  ground  entirely  of  every  portion  of  the  root, 
and  whatever  part  is  left  amongst  the  soil  is  sure  to 
grow.     This,  however,  will  be  of  no  consequence,  as 
the  same  ground  may  be  continually  apportioned  to  its 
culture  ;  but  then  the  same  system  which  has  been  here 
detailed  must  be   again  pursued,  in  order  to  "secure  a 
continual  supply  in  the  same  perfection.     When  this 
mode   of  culture   is  commenced   for  the  first   season, 
enough  must  be  planted  to  last  until  the  second  autumn, 
when  the  succeeding  crop  will  be  fit  for  use.' — Cochlearia 
Armoracia. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Tulips. — The  following  is  some  account 
of  my  Tulips,  which  are  the  admiration  of  everybody 
who  has  seen  them.  I  planted  the  bulbs  on  the  13th 
Nov.,  18'J5,  the  ground  then  being  in  a  very  moist  state, 
I  immediately  put  on  my  irons,  netting,  and  water- 
proof covering,  which  with  careful  management  kept  the 
bed  perfectly  dry,  until  the  plants  appeared  above  ground, 
when  I  perceived  that  about  a  dozen  were  cankered  in 
a  slight  degree,  which  I  believe  has  been  very  general 
this  spring.  I  carefully  cut  away  the  diseased  parts 
(even  to  the  quick),  and  eventually  arrested  its  pro- 
gress, exposing  them  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  and 
air.  After  they  were  a  little  above  the  bed — say  two 
inches — and  before  the  foliage  began  to  expand,  I  gave 
the  bed  a  thorough  saturating  with  rain  water,  repeat- 
ing it  again  when  the  buds  were  above  the  foliage,  care- 
fully excluding  the  frost,  which  though  not  severe  would 


have  been  very  injurious  to  them  in  so  forward  a  state  ; 
they  are  now  in  the  healthiest  condition  possible,  and 
the  bloom  perfect,  the  stand  with  which  1  gained  'the 
first  prize  at  the  Maidstone  Horticultural  show,  being 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  were  shown  against  it. 
The  foliage  is  mostly  very  broad  and  crowded  in  the  bed*, 
although  the  bulbs  were  planted  six  inches  apart  every 
way.  I  have  several  leaves  measuring  15  ins.  long  and 
5  ins.  in  breadth,  of  a  very  healthy  green,  without  any 
appearance  of  spot  or  rust,  which  I  noticed  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  best  beds  near  the  metropolis, 
— at  Clapham-rise  for  instance.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  several  collections  in  this  part  of  the  county 
very  severely  cut ;  one  bed  in  particular  I  have  seen  is 
lost  nearly  altogether. — An  Amateur,  Maidstone. 

Destruction  of  Insects. — The  following  is  the  result 
of  some  experiments  which  I  have  made  this  year  with 
gas-water,  as  applicable  to  the  destruction  or  removal 
of  many  of  the  noxious  animals  with  which  our  gar- 
dens are,  and  have  been,  so  unfortunately  infested  for 
many  months  past.  I  have  tried  it  of  various  strengths, 
but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  unless  diluted  in  six 
times  the  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  cannot  be  applied 
without  injury  to  vegetation.  At  this  strength  it  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  instantaneously  destructive  to  snails, 
slugs,  and  earwigs,  and  drives  away  every  species  of  worm, 
including  that  most  destructive  species  known  by  the 
name  of  the  rook-worm.  Ants  will  not  remain  where 
it  has  been  used,  but  they  only  retire  just  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  effluvia.  -It  may  be  objected  that  the 
smell  is  abominable,  but  this  passes  off  quickly,  while 
the  effect  underground  remains  ;  as  I  have  had  the 
soil  turned  up  several  days  after  the  gas-water  had  been 
applied,  and  found  the  smell  nearly  as  strong  as  at  first. 
I  am  not  as  yet  aware  what  influence  the  water  may 
have  upon  fruit,  if  touched  by  it  (as,  for  instance,  the 
Strawberry),  after  it  is  set. — C.  H.  R. 

A  Good  Trap  for  Wasps. — Open  the  windows  and 
doors  of  your  greenhouse  (or  dwelling)  2  or  3  inches, 
and  set  within  a  plate  of  honey  or  molasses.  The  scent 
will  entice  wasps  to  enter,  and  they  will  not  find  their 
way  out. — A. — I  perceive  that  you  recommend  the  use  of 
insect  forceps  for  the  destruction  of  wasps.  This  plan, 
as  you  will  find  by  a  reference  to  page  330  of  your 
volume  for  1845,  has  been  adopted  by  me  for  several 
seasons  ;  and  I  need  now  only  add,  that  another  year's 
experience  fully  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  efficacy, 
expressed  in  my  former  note. — F.  G.  S. 

Grass  under  Trees. — In  answer  to  the  inquiries  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent  that, 
by  sowing  nitrate  of  soda  in  small  quantities  in  showery 
weather  under  his  trees,  he  will  obtain  a  most  beautiful 
verdure.  I  have  used"  it  under  the  Beech-trees  in  my 
grounds,  and  the  Grass  always  looks  green.  Having 
succeeded  so  well  on  a  small  scale,  I  have  now  sown 
nitrate  of  soda  amongst  the  long  Grass  in  the  planta- 
tions, which  the  cattle  never  would  eat ;  I  now  find 
that  the  herbage  is  preferred  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
field,  which  have  been  marled,  and  is  a  very  good  pas- 
ture.— A  Subscriber,  Daneham.- Your  correspondent 

"  M.  M."  seems  to  imagine  that  the  leaves  of  the  Larch 
furnish  a  manure  for  Grass,  and  this  opinion  is  main- 
tained by  the  Scotch.  It  is  true,  that  under  Larches 
Grass  grows,  and  that  under  the  Scotch  Fir  it  does 
not.  But  the  reason  of  this  is  two-fold  :  1st,  the  Larch 
being  deciduous  allows  some  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
Grass,  which  the  Fir  does  not.  2d,  the  Larch  throws 
its  roots  more  horizontally,  and  thereby  serves  as  a 
drain  to  the  Grass,  and  lifts  the  sward  up  out  of  the 

wet  subsoil.— H.  D.  A. In  reply  to  "  M.  M."  p.  304, 

who  says  his  Grass  "remains  obstinately  coarse," 
I  would  advise  him,  as  a  better  remedy  than  Larch 
needles,  to  remove  his  turf,  and  then  to  place  upon  the 
surface  from  2  to  4  inches  in  depth  of  gravel  or  sand, 
replacing  the  turf,  which  will  look  neat,-and  in  the  end 
be  cheaper  than  digging  it  up  and  sowing  afresh  ;  the 
turf  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  become  quite 
fine.  His  soil,  I  imagine,  is  too  good  to  have  fine  turf. 
— H.  H. 

Polmaise  Healing. — In  your  Number  of  the  2d  May 
there  is  an  article  on  Polmaise  heatiDg  signed  "  J.  H. 
H.  B.  B — k,"  making  a  comparison  between  that  system 
and  hot  water  pipes,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  "  fire 
in  the  Polmaise  stove  is  fed  from  the  air  of  the  house, 
which  has  already  been  warmed,  and  that  this  is  partly 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Polmaise  system."  As 
this  assertion  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  may  mislead  some 
of  your  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  contradict  it.  In  the 
Polmaise  or  Hayden's  stove  there  is  no  communication 
between  the  fire-box  and  the  air  of  the  house  ;  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  the  fire-box  is  from  the  external  air  directly 
to  itself,  therefore  any  reasoning  founded  on  such  an 
assertion  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  ingenious 
contrivance  furnished  by  "J.  H.  H."  is  unnecessary. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Polmaise  system  is  one  of  its  great 
advantages,  rendering  unnecessary  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes,  which  are  in  other  houses  the  medium  used  to 
heat  the  air  ;  in  the  Polmaise  system  the  hot  air  is  in- 
troduced at  once  to  the  house,  a  circulation  being  caused 
by  opening  the  drain  from  the  house  to  the  hot  air 
chamber  at  its  lowest  point,  but  in  order  to  give  a  con- 
stant change  of  hot  air,  a  supply  is  brought  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  hot  air  chamber  (from  the  external 
ah-),  heated  in  the  chamber,  and  then  passes  into  the 
house,  not  direct  but  through  the  hot  air  chamber,  and 
at  such  a  temperature  as  the  gardener  wishes.  In 
short,  it  is  like  the  hot  air  blast  in  iron  furnaces  in  place 
of  the  cold  air  as  formerly  used. —  W.  M.,  Stirling. 
[The  mistake  has  been  rectified  by  "J.  H.  H."  himself. 
See  last  week's  Number,  p.  285.]  , 
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Pine  Grouping  at  Thorufield. — The  following  facts 
are  the  result  of  what  I  term  a  threefold  advantageous 
mode  of  Pine  culture  :  for  by  it  I  cau  produce  fine 
fruit  with  expedition,  and  with  little  labour.  Almost 
everybody  now,  I  presume,  is  favourable  to  the  anti- 
mancling  system,  mid  are  prepared  to  make  the  most  of 
the  matter  stored  up  in  the  old  stole,  which  is  ready  to 
supply  the  wauts  of  the  sucker.  Who,  indeed,  I  would 
ask,  would  not  seize  on  this  gratuitous  storehouse,  and 
at  once  discard  the  root-.iiaugling  system  !  One  or  two 
good  houses,  having  a  pipe  or  tauk  for  bottom-heat, 
might  be  turned  to  a  better  account  by  my  system,  than 
several  houses  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  Jamaica,  with  me.  has  produced  two  fruits  on  one 
stem,  10  Its.  in  weight,  which  is  double  that  of  any 
single  fruit  ever  produced  from  a  maiden  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  or  Stockport.  Thus  has 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  effect,  what  Mr.  Barnes  is 
Straining  every  nerve  to  accomplish.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  12  Envilles  grown  at  this  place  during  these 
few  years  past.  Only  two  or  three  of  this  sort  are 
fruited  here  each  season,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
flavour  compared  with  that  of  the  Montserrat.  Their 
weights  were — 7  lbs.  8  oz.  :  7  lbs?  15  oz.  ;  8  lbs.  8  oz. ; 

7  lbs.  12  oz. ;  9  lbs.  6  oz. ;  7  lbs.  ;  S  lbs.  ;  7  lbs.  6  oz.  ; 

8  lbs.  10  oz. ;  9  lbs. ;  8  lbs.  12  oz.  ;  and  S  lbs.  12  oz.,  re- 
spectively. These  weights  are  taken  from  a  diary  kept 
by  the  butler  here,  who  books  the  Pines  when  taken 
into  the  house.  Sir.  Barnes  inquires,  "  to  what  weights 
have  I  grown  Queens  !"  The  black  kinds,  he  states, 
may  be  grown  to  any  size.  Now,  noon  inquiry,  I  find 
that  where  the  Queen  and  Jamaica  have  been  grown 
together  in  this  locality,  the  former  in  most  cases  has 
proved  larger  than  the  latter.  My  neighbour,  Mr. 
Hayward,  has  produced  the  Ripley  Queen  1  lb.  12  oz. 
heavier  than  the  Jamaica.  Mr.  Adderley  grows  the 
old  Queen  and  Jamaica  of  equal  weight.  Mr.  Lodge, 
of  Heaton  Villa,  informs  me  that  he  has  produced  the 
Queen  upwards  of  7  lbs.  I  have  now  in  the  Pine  store 
four  fruits,  of  nearly  equal  age,  swelling^  off :  they  con- 
sist of  an  Euville  14  pips  high,  weighing  about  3  lbs. 
12oz.  ;"_a  Ripley  Queen,  10  pips  high,  weighing  about 
4  lbs. :  a  Sierra  Leone,  7  pips  high,  weighing  about 
3  lbs.  4  oz. :  and  a  Montserrat  Black  Jamaica  of  the 
South,  7  pips,  weighing  3  lbs.  4  oz.  These  are  all 
planted  out  except  the  first.  The  Enville  and  Queen. 
to  all  appearance,  will  swell  much  larger  ;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  every  probability  of  cutting  other  two  fruits 
from  the  Queen  some  time  during  the  present  year. 
These  are  good  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  nothing 
beyond  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  others 
who  have  followed  the  same  course  as  myself,  and  in 
some  instances  I  have  been  surpassed.  The  principal 
agents  of  success  are  light,  heat,  and  moisture  ;  but  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  these  three  is  light. 
Whoever  cannot  command  a  sufficiency  of  these  three 
elements  must  lag  behind.  Young  gardeners  an.d  ama- 
teurs who  have  commenced  my  system  (at  least  in  this 

locality)  have  succeeded  nearly  as  well  as  myself thus 

showing  the  simplicity,  economy,  and  merits  of  a  system 
destined  ere  long,  I  am  persuaded,  to  triumph  over 
the  old  method.  With  regard  to  expedition,  I  may 
mention  that  a  plant  of  the  Jamaica  is  now  showing  two 
fruits  very  strong,  whose  former  fruit  was  cut  in 
August  last ;  another  is  showing  two  fruits,  from  which 
I  cut  one  in  September  last :  a  third  is  showing  two 
fruits,  whose  former  fruit  was  only  cut  in  Februarv 
last ;  a  fourth  is  showing  two  fruits  which  ripened  one 
in  December  last.  I  might  proceed  to  some  length, 
but  I  trust  enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  what 
may  sometimes  be  accomplished  under  a  good  glass 
roof,  with  skilful  management.  If  spared,  I  hope  yet 
to  produce  three  fruits  from  one  plant  in  about  six 
months,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  occu- 
pied a  period  of  six  years.  Now,  is  not  this  expeditious 
mode  far  preferable  to  our  present  system  > — Joseph 
Hamilton,  Thornfield.  Stockport. 

Morels. — I  do  not  know  what  growth  Morels  have 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  this  year,  but  we 
yesterday  gathered,  with  many  other  fine  ones,  five, 
which  weighed  together  no  less  than  2  lbs.  12  oz.  But 
this,  I  may  observe,  is  quite  a  Morel  country,  from  the 
ancient  woods  and  plantations  abont  ns,  which  encou- 
rage their  growth. —  FT.  Mason,  Ifeclon,  Mau  S. 

Weather  Rules.— In  reply  to  "  G.  W."  I  beg  to  say 
that  my  observation  respecting  the  wind  at  the  time  of 
the  late  vernal  equinox  was  made  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London  (north  sidel  ;  16  March. 
S.  vi  .  strong  gales,  and  squally  with  rain  ;  17th,"  18th, 
19th,  and  20th,  N,  weather  moderate  and  cloudy  ; 
21st,  S.,  blowing  hard,  with  squalls  of  rain,  and  very 
cold  ;  22d,  23d^  and  24th,  S.W.,  fresh  breezes,  with 
hail  and  rain.  The  observations  for  former  years  alluded 
to  in  last  reply  were  made  in  a  village  abont  seven  miles 
^.S.W.  of  London.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
the  weather  as  well  as  the  wind  to  be  very  different  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  onr  island,  and  this 
occasionally  happens,  though  more  rarely,  to  the  whole 
season.  It  being  warm  and  dry  6n  one  side,  whilst  it  is 
cold  and  wet  on  the  other  ;  so  that  the  observations 
both  as  to  wind  and  weather,  though  opposite  and 
apparently  contradicting  one  another,  may  each  be  cor- 
rect in  its  respective  locality .1/.  E.  A.' 

The  Romance  of  Gardening. — An  able  writer  in 
your  columns  once  observed  that  an  ingenious  man 
i  »ould  experience  little  difficulty  in  writing  a  book  on 
he  '•  Eccentricities  of  Vegetable  Life  ;  "  and  I  think 
K  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  there  would  be  no 
."Tea:  difficulty  in  compiling  a  similar  one  from  notes 
fannshed  from  time  to  time  by  theoretical  correspond. 


ents,  on  the  "  Romance  of  Gar  .ening  ami  Natural  His- 
tory." We  have  the  "  Romance  of  Life,"  the 
"  Romance  of  History,"  and  fifty  other  "  Romances  :  " 
then  why  not  "  The  Romance  of  Gardening  '.  "  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  a  full  conviction 
of  the  benefits  gardening,  in  common  with  all  other 
sciences,  has  derived  from  good  theory,  well  digested 
by  practice,  and  cleared  of  its  superfluous  matters,  and 
would  be  the  last  to  give  eveu  the  slightest  hint  calcu- 
lated in  any  way  to  check  its  full  development.  Some 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  our  arts,  our 
manufactures,  in  all  that  relates  to  our  physical  and, 
consequently,  social  and  moral  comforts,  are,  to  speak 
figuratively,  the  kernels  of  rough  and  uninviting  fruits 
(theories),  divested  of  their  thick  and  useless  husks  by 
the  forecast  and  perseverance  of  minds  gifted  beyond 
the  "  million,"  minds  capable  of  observing  the  good 
concealed  beneath  the  rough  exterior — capable  of  infer- 
ing  that  the  uninviting  subject — 

■■  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 
It  rarely  happens  that  thorough  practical  men  are 
good  theorists,  and,  vice  vena.  It  requires  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  to  effect  the  ultimate  object. 
The  master-mind  of  the  theorist  must  conceive, 
that  of  the  practical  man  execute.  But  there  are  some 
men  who  will  write,  who  will  be  theorists,  without 
one  real  pretension  to  either,  who  can  only  be 
compared  to  Pope's  young  aspirant  for  literary  hon- 
ours, who  '•'  Penn'd  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross." 
The  class  of  writers  alluded  to  would  do  wed  to 
study  and  practice  Bishop  Butler's  excellent  maxim 
— "  Never  to  speak  but  when  you  have  something 
to  say."  But,  "  to  our  tale."  I  think  no  one  can  have 
failed  to  be  struck  with  some  very  absurd  articles  which 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  "  Home  Cor- 
respondence." As  I  have  made  no  notes  of  them,  I 
shall  only  allude  to  a  few  which  I  can  at  the  moment 
recollect,  -but  which  I  trust  will  be  thought  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  point  in  question,  and  to  point  out  the 
character  of  the  correspondence  to  which  I  allude. 
Thus  one  correspondent  details  with  the  utmost  per- 
spicuity and  gravity  his  system  of  cultivating  Coniferte 
during  the  first  twelvemonths  of  the  young  plant's 
growth,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  at  the  close  of 
that  period  his  plants  have  attained  such  magnitude  as 
to  require  a  bushel  pot  to  accommodate  them  comfort- 
ably. Another,  equally  sagacious,  has  succeeded  in 
combating  the  effect  of  frost  on  his  plants  by  burning 
pieces  of  rush-light  in  his  frames.  The  originator  of 
such  a  scheme  ought  surely  to  receive  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  all  horticulturists,  by  whom  a  subscrip- 
tion should  be  set  on  foot  to  raise  to  him  a  monument. 
In  natural  history,  too,  we  have  some  excellent  articles 
— the  result  of  close  observation.  We  are  told  by  one 
that  he  has  seen  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  a  cat 
eating  a  raw  Potato.  Another,  that  a  friend  of  his  was 
actually  obliged  to  destroy  a  magpie  because  it  con- 
tinually flew  at  a  particular  window.  And,  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  gardening,  a  writer,  in  a  late  Number, 
advises  those  who  would  secure  good  crops  of  Aspara- 
gus to  bare  the  crowns  of  their  plants  and  allow  them 
to  be  well  frozen  up,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
produce  ! — G. 

Potato  Crop. — Although  you  are  probably  tired  of 
the  Potato  discussion,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  you  an  idea  I  have  formed  of  a  mode  of 
renovating  the  constitution  of  the  plant  for  seed.  The 
Potato  in  its  indigenous  state  in  South  America  I  un- 
derstand to  be  a  small,  moist,  waxy  tuber,  about  the 
size  of  a  Walnut.  In  our  hands  it  has  become  a  very 
different  article,  greatly  enlarged,  highly  farinaceous, 
1  and  very  superior  in  quality  as  food.  It  seems  pro- 
1  bable,  however,  that  a  long  course  of  cultivation  and 
!  continual  forcing  with  manure  in  high  conditioned  land 
has  materially  altered  its  constitution  and  lowered  its 
vitality,  so  as  to  render  it  less  capable  of  resisting  un- 
favourable hygrometric  and  thermomerric  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  this  supposition  be  just,  it  would 
seem  that  the  rational  mode  of  renovating  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant  should  be  to  adopt,  for  Potatoes  in- 
tended for  seed,  such  a  course  of  cultivation  as  should 
in  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  bring  back  its  struc- 
tural condition  to  a  state  more  or  less  approaching  to 
its  original  nature — a  small,  hard,  waxy  tuber,  from 
which  to  commence  a  new  course  of  stimulating  culti- 
vation. With  this  view  it  might  be  planted  this  year 
in  land  with  the  manure  ploughed  in  during  or  before 
winter,  next  year  w-ith  a  dressing  of  vegetable  mould 
without  manure,  and  the  third  year  in  altogether  un- 
manured  land,  possibly  repeating  the  same  treatment 
i  for  a  fourth  year.  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  re- 
J  commend  a  trial  of  this  process  on  a  small  scale,  and 
J  purpose  to  attempt  it  myself.  Of  the  different  kinds  of 
Potatoes,  I  found  the  Buffs  and  Reds  most  affected  by 
I  the  disease.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop  were  more  or  less 
affected  by  it,  but  fit  for  the  use  of  the  cattle ;  and  the 
refuse  of  the  worst,which  were  grated  for  making  starch, 
!  was  found,  when  boiled  with  chaff  and  Turnips,  excel- 
lent feeding.  The  Potato  most  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease was  the  black  Potato  with  purple  heart  ( I  am  ig- 
norant of  its  proper  name),  of  which  not  more  than 
about  l-16th  was  touched  by  the  murrain.  Of  a  quan- 
tity of  Potatoes  picked  carefully  from  the  crop  as  sound 
for  seed  and  summer  use,  a  considerable  part  decayed 
during  the  winter,  not,  however,  from  the  spread  of  the 
murrain,  but  from  common  rot. — J.  S.  IT..  Perthshire. 
[Read  the  account  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  capital  plan  of  in 
vigorating  the  Potato,  as  stated  in  a  Leading  article 
some  weeks  since.  Our  Black  Potatoes  all  rotted  in 
the  ground.] 


Potato  Disease. — 1  am  happy  to  state  that  everything 
relating  to  the  Potato  crop  looks  more  cheerful  than  we 
anticipated  ;  the  old  white  ones  are  keeping  very  well. 
Any  seed  that  has  been  sown  is  not  failing,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  season  I  never  saw  a  larger  breadth  ua 
ground.  I  look  forward  to  have  plenty  by  St.  John's- 
day  (24th  June),  and  some  of  my  neighbours  will  have 
them  soon. — J.  B.  Warren,  Warren  s-yrove,  Crookt- 
toicn,  Cork:     [We  hope  you  may  be  right  ;  but  — .] 

Marine  Glue  a  Substitute  for  Putty. — Being  about 
to  make  a  pit  last  autumn,  and  having  seen  in  the 
Chronicle  much  said  in  the  praise  of  the  marine  glue, 
I  wished  to  use  it  instead  of  putty  in  glazing  the  lights. 
I,  however,  found  it  unmanageable  till  I  had  recourse 
to  a  heated  iron  instrument,  with  which  I  applied  the 
glue  as  I  would  solder.  There  was  no  fracture  of  the 
glass  from  the  heat  of  the  iron,  and  it  has  answered 
very  well. — 5.  M.,  Melksham. 

Canker. — I  think  you  mistake  when  you  assert  that 
the  Giout  Morceau  Pear  trees  never  canker ;  such,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  the  case.  I  have  seen  them  badly 
diseased,  and  have  one  now  that  is  very  much  infected 
with  it,  though  only  six  years  old.  My  own  opinion  of 
canker  is,  that  it  is  produced  from  our  short  summers 
not  sufficiently  ripening  the  timber  ;  and  I  always  found 
the  trees  that  were  well  cut  back  in  autumn  less  infected 
than    others.  —  J.    B.     Warren,     Crookstown,     Cork. 

To  the  list  of  fruit  trees  that  invariably  canker  in 

gravelly  soils,  either  as  dwarfs  or  standards,  I  would 
add  the  Golden  Reinette,  and  the  Ribston  Pippin.  To 
those  that  do  not  canker,  I  would  add  the  Keswick 
Codlin,  and  the  Manx  Codlin,  the  Sykehouse  Pippin, 
the  Doctor  Harvey,  and  pre-eminently  the  Downtoo. 
All  Cherries,  more  especially  Bigareau,  and  the  May 
Duke  are  liable  to  canker  :  this  I  state  after  many 
years'  experience.  To  the  list  of  Pears  that  do  not 
canker,  I  would  add  the  Sweetwater,  the  latter  Lammas, 
the  Passe  Colmar,  and  generally  the  later  Flemish 
varieties.  My  plantation  is  a  sharp  gravel,  sloping 
gently  to  the  south  and  east ;  four  years  ago  I  sub- 
drained  it  completely,  and  the  drains  are  in  constant 
action.  One  drain  ran  close  to  a  row  of  Hawthorn- 
dens,  horribly  cankered,  but  the  drain  has  not  been 
of  any  service  to  them.  Very  many  of  my  trees  were 
planted  upon  brick  platforms,  many  feet  square,  but  the 
sorts  liable  to  canker  went  off  the  same  as  the  others. 
The  orchards  in  the  deposit  commonly  called  the 
London  clay,  with  its  varieties  of  sharp  gravel,  coarse 
gravel,  tenacious  brick  earth,  blue  clay,  and  black  sand, 
are  on  the  whole  unproductive.  It  would  be  useful  if 
fruit  growers  would  notice  those  fruit  trees  which 
succeed  best  on  their  respective  soils,  naming  their 
soils  and  their  sorts.  Such  information  would  have 
been  very  valuable  to  me,  as  very  many  sorts  have 
been  tried,  and  after  some  few  years  have  been  found 
unprofitable.  I  have  just  read  the  article  on  this 
subject  at  p.  299.  I  have  always  planted  my  fruit- 
trees  on  small  mounds,  with  the  surface  of  the  earth 
just  covering  the  crown,  whence  the  roots  spring,  and 
yet  sorts  liable  to  canker  have   still   been   cankered. 

— Este. The   canker,   or  erasion   of  the  bark  and 

wood,  is  a  disease  produced  often  in  trees  by  a  poverty 
of  soil ;  and  it  is  invariably  connected  with  old  age. 
The  cause  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
matter  in  the  descending  sap.  I  have  often  found  car- 
bonate of  lime  on  the  edges  of  the  canker  of  the  Elm. 
The  old  age  of  a  tree,  in  this  respect,  is  faintly  analo- 
gous to  the  old  age  of  animals,  in  which  the  secretions 
of  solid  bony  matter  are  always  in  excess,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  ossification  great.  The  common  modes  of 
attempting  to  cure  canker  are  by  cutting  the  edges  of 
the  bark,  binding  new  bark  upon  it,  or  laying  on  a 
plaister  of  earth  ;  but  these  methods,  though  they  have 
been  much  extolled,  probably  do  very  little  in  produc- 
ing a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  acid  to  the  canker  might  be  of  use  ;  or, 
where  the  tree  is  of  great  value,  it  may  be  watered  oc- 
casionally with  a  very  diluted  acid.  The  alkaline  and 
earthy  nature  of  the  morbid  secretion  warrants  the 
trial,  but  circumstances  that  cannot  be  foreseen  may 
occur  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
— A.  B.,  South  Shields.  [We  regret  our  inability  to 
assent  to  this  doctrine.] 

Bees. — Communications  have  appeared  in  former 
Numbers  detailing  the  facts  I  have  witnessed  in  con- 
nection with  these  interesting  insects.  At  p.  739  for 
1S45,  I  gave  an  account  of  my  success  in  making  an 
artificial  swarm,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  parent  hive  and  the  artificial  swarm  have  con- 
tinued in  the  be«t  possible  condition,  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  number  of  dead  bees  in  front  of  the  hives  have  not 
exceeded  30  altogether  from  each,  since  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  the  drones,  in  the  autumn  of  1S45, 
until  the  present  date,  Feb.  21, 1S46.  The  parent  hive 
I  have  never  fed  or  assisted  in  any  way,  as  it  evidently 
contains  ample  store  of  honey,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
pollen  to  be  had  now  from  the  Crocus  and  blossoms  of 
Furze,  and  other  flowers  which  are  daily  expanding. 
The  artificial  swarm  I  have  fed  from  the  27th  of  Jan. 
last  with  about  half  a  pound  of  honey  in  combs  in  con- 
sequence of  having  observed  them  endeavouring  to  rob 
their  more  wealthy  neighbours  in  the  parent  hive,  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  few,  but  now  all  is  harmony, 
and  the  inmates  of  each  hive  are  as  industrious  and 
active  on  every  favourable  occasion  as  I  could  wish  to 
see  them.  Having  taken  a  particular  interest  in  the 
success  of  my  artificial  swarm,  which  I  made  in  a  side 
box  S  inches  square  inside  and  10  inches  deep,  lined 
with  matting,   and  having  two  glass  windows   each. 
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4  inches  by  3,  one  on  the  south  side  and  the  other  on 
the  north,  I  have  looked  at  the  bees  every  day,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day  since  the  drones 
were  killed,  to  ascertain  the  state  they  continued  in 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  I  have  never  witnessed 
them  to  be  completely  dormant  even  on  the  very  coldest 
days  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  observed  those  in  the 
rear  of  the  combs  press  forward,  and  those  thoroughly 
warm  retire  from  the  centre  and  take  their  places  in  the 
rear  while  the  others  acquired  warmth  in  their  turn. 
I  have  never  noticed  a  record  of  this  trait  in  their  cha- 
racter in  any  of  the  works  I  have  perused  relative  to 
bees,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  by  personal  observa- 
tion. I  have  heard  that  coveys  of  partridges  adopt  a 
similar  mode  of  keeping  each  other  warm  during  night, 
when  the  country  is  covered  with  snow,  by  alternately 
relieving  each  other,  changing  their  positions  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  circle  and  vice  versa.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  entrances  to  my  hives  front  the  south,  and 
that  I  have  not  shaded  or  contracted  them,  but  have  left 
them  2  3  in.  wide  and  h  in.  deep,  all  the  year  round,  and 
I  never  stop  the  communications  betwixt  the  side  boxes 
and  the  straw  hives  at  any  period  of  the  year,  as  I  am 
of  opinion  that  ventilation  from  the  bottom  is  essential 
to  a  healthy  condition  of  bees ;  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  any  attempt  at  ventilation  by  openings  above  or 
opposite  the  combs  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  that  the 
bees  lose  much  of  their  valuable  time  in  endeavouring 
to  correct  human  aid  in  that  respect.  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  by  observing  that  the  combs  in  the 
parent  hive  were  all  constructed  from  west  to  east,  and 
in  the  side  box,  which  joined  on  the  east  side  of  the 
straw  hive,  from  south-west  to  north-east.  When  the 
bees  became  very  crowded  last  year  in  the  side  box  I 
opened  an  entrance  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
and  on  the  followirig  dajr  they  altered  the  course  of  their 
combs,  and  constructed  them  from  north-west  to  south- 
•east.  I  afterwards  closed  up  the  entrance  in  the  side 
box  and  they  resumed  their  original  course,  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  undid  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  immediately  previous  course,  throwing  an  arch  as  a 
support  where  the  courses  changed.  In  making  their 
combs  last  year  they  covered  nearly  2  inches  long  by 
rather  more  than  1  inch  broad,  on  the  glass  windows 
before  they  discovered  that  the  glass  was  a  greater  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  the  matting,  but  they  soon  with- 
drew all  the  wax,  and  formed  arches  supported  on  each 
side  of  the  wiudows,  to  secure  the  combs  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  It  has  been  stated  that  bees  could 
never  be  seen  at  work  in  forming  combs,  but  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  mine  repeatedly,  and 
for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time  carry  on  their  labours 
without  paying  any  attention  to  my  having  opened  the 
window  on  the  north  side.  I  have  seen  them  extract 
the  small  fragrants  or  rather  scales  of  wax  from  under 
the  wings  of  the  bees  on  which  the  wax  was  formed,  and 
observed  them  carrying  the  scales  and  applying  them  to 
form  the  cells  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  them  unload 
others  of  the  pollen  and  deposit  it  in  the  places  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  bees 
require  very  little  attention  to  render  them  profitable, 
dryness  being  evidently  the  most  essential  object  to  pre- 
serve them  in  the  best  health.  It  is  my  intention  to 
repeat  my  experiments  in  making  artificial  swarms 
during  the  ensuing  season,  and  shall  communicate  the 
result. — John  Grant,  Woolwich. 

The  Nuthatch  (Sitta  ISuropcea).- — This,  on  account  of 
its  habits  and  diet,  is  deservedly  a  welcome  visitor  to 
our  gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  woodpeckers 
or  creepers,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  hedge-sparrow. 
It  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
counties,  but  is  unknown  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is 
not  met  with  either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  although  it 
is  found  in  more  northern  latitudes  on  the  Continent. 
As  it  lives  chiefly  on  insects,  it  cannot  be  want  of  proper 
food  that  keeps  it  from  certain  districts,  other  birds 
nearly  related  to  it  being  met  with  in  Scotland.  Even 
the  jarring  noise,  and  the  hollow  notes  of  the  green 
woodpecker,  are  heard  as  far  north  as  the  Falls  of 
Foyers  Moreover,  the  nuthatch  is  very  hardy.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  hardly  a  chirp  is  heard  from 
any  of  the  feathered  race,  it  will  utter  its  notes,  sounding 
like  pick-chick-a-wick,  repeatedly,  and  make  a  tapping 
noise  while  striking  forcibly  with  its  beak  upon  a  nut 
placed  in  the  chink  of  a  branch.  Hence  its  name  of 
nuthatch  or  nutjar.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  bird 
cracks  nuts  for  the  sake  of  the  kernels,  or  for  the  in- 
sects or  grubs  which  they  may  contain.  It  certainly 
does  not  store  up  nuts  as  some  assert,  or  pilfer  them 
from  bushes,  but  merely  picks  up  those  laying  about ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  mid-winter  or  early  spring 
such  nuts  are  more  likely  to  contain  insects  than  kernels. 
The  description  given  of  the  bird  in  the  "  Museum  of 
Animated  Nature  "  is  correct.  "  The  plumage  above  is 
of  a  fine  blue  gray.  The  quills  and  base  of  the  tail 
feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  black  ;  the  outer 
tail  feathers  on  each  side  have  a  black  spot  near  the 
tip  ;  a  blade  band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  ending  abruptly  near  the 
shoulders.  The  throat  is  whitish,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  blue  brown,  blending  with  chesnut  on  the 
flanks ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  black;  iris,  hazel ;  sex  alike." 
It  has  only  two  toes  before,  and  one  behind.  It  receives 
no  support  from  its  tail,  when  climbing,  unlike  others 
of  its  kind  ;  consequently  it  cannot  ascend  trees  so  fast 
as  they  can,  but  it  can  twist  about  the  latter  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  even  descend  rapidly,  head  foremost.  The 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  nuthatch  is  its  sin- 
gular mode  of  plastering  up  with  clay,  and  thereby  lessen- 
ng  the   entrance   to   its   nest   in  an  aged  tree,  from 


which  the  French  call  it,  Pie  Mo$on,  or  mason  bird. 
During  the  past  spring,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
nest  of  this  bird  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  so  plastered  up  as  to  leave  only  just  room 
for  the  bird  to  go  in  and  out.  The  plaster  seemed  to 
have  been  at  first  smooth,  and  afterwards  picked  full 
of  small  holes,  as  if  the  bird  was  sensible  that  a  rough 
surface  would  be  less  liable  to  crack.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  plan  is  adopted  to  keep  the  young  from 
falling  out,  but  as  the  bird  sits  closely,  I  imagine  that 
it  is  intended  rather'for  its  own  preservation  during  the 
time  of  sitting.  Some  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that,,  when  to  get  at  the  nest  speedily  I  sawed 
off  the  projection  with  the  plastered  entrance,  the  bird 
sat  quietly  all  the  time,  and  remained  after  the  nest 
was  exposed  ;  she  even  allowed  me  to  take  her  off  and 
replace  her  on  the  nest,  and  sat  quietly  on  the  nest 
while  I  nailed  the  stump  on  again.  There  were  six 
small  white  eggs,  with  brown  spots,  in  the  nest,  fresh 
laid,  so  that  the  extraordinary  tameness  of  the  bird  did 
not  proceed  from  long  sitting.  I  took  away  three  of 
the  eg£s,  and  found  seven  more  on  a  second  inspection. 
The  nest  was  not  made  of  dry  leaves,  which  the  work 
above  quoted  asserts  that  bird  employs  for  its  nest,  but 
of  the  fine  smooth  bark  of  the  Scotch  Fir  ;  some  of  the 
pieces  of  bark  were  large  enough  to  be  mistaken  for 
dry  Beech  leaves.  From  other  observations  respecting 
the  nuthatch,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  shy  bird, 
though  some  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  tamed  ;  Sir  W. 
Jardine  mentions  a  good  instance  to  the  contrary. 
Therefore  a  correct  judgment  could  not  be  formed  of 
its  real  habits  from  observing  the  freaks  of  an  old  one 
confined  in  a  cage. — J.  W'ghton,  Norwich. 

Ulcers  in  Fir  Trees In  the  county  of  Hants,  and 

on  the  estate  of  Sir  G.  T.  Gerris,  situate  about  four 
miles  from  Christchurch,  and  consequently  contiguous 
to  the  sea,  stands  a  plantation  of  Firs,  Larch,  and 
Scotch  intermixed.  "What  the  age  of  the  trees  may  be 
I  know  not,  as  the  facts  I  am  about  to  relate  are  from 
observations  made  during  a  few  casual  rambles  through 
the  plantation  in  the  winter  of  1844.  But,  from  their 
appearance,  I  should  suppose  them  to  be  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  On  entering  the  plantation  the 
most  casual  observer  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
black  ulcerated  appearance  of  the  Scotch  Firs.  They 
are  affected,  with  scarcely  an  exception ;  while  their 
companions — thejLarch — are  vice  versa,  offering  scarcely 
a  diseased  subject.  On  examination,  the  trees  seem  to 
have  grown  to  half  their  present  size  unaffected  by  the 
disease  which  now  so  disfigures  them  ;  after  which,  as 
if  some  ulcerating  matter  had  entered  the  tissues  of 
the  tree  and  there  engendering  itself,  had  destroyed  the 
woody  layers  and  tissues  of  the  trunk,  producing  the 
black  unsightly  ulcers  above  alluded  to.  The  last  layer 
of  wood  formed  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease  is  sound  and  firm,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
wood  stripped  of  its  bark  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  and 
air.  But  every  layer  formed  subsequently  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ulcers  (I  call  them  ulcers  as  not  being  similar  to  canker 
in  fruit  trees),  which  as  successive  seasons  furnished 
its  stratum  of  tissues,  the  diseased  matter  extended 
itself  till,  in  some  instances,  wounds  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  others  extending  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  tree,  have  been  produced.  When  the  latter  has 
been  the  case  (and  the  instances  are  by  no  means  rare) 
the  accumulation  of  the  trunk  and  branches  above  the 
diseased  part,  previous  to  a  complete  circle  of  the  wood 
being  destroyed  by  the  disease,  has  been  so  great,  and 
the  original  and  unaffected  portion  been  so  small  in  com- 
parison, that  the  wind  has  broken  the  tree  in  two  at 
that  part,  and  left  a  headless  trunk  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  aunexed  wood- 
cut will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  trees  are 
affected.  Around 
these  ulcers  the  se- 
creted juices  of  the 
tree  have  oozed  and 
collected.  The  vo- 
latile portions  have 
evaporated,  &  large 
lumps  of  pure  resin 
remain  collected 
round  the  wounds, 
like  old  and  dry 
sores.  The  Jwounds 
can  be  found  in  al- 
most every  stage, 
from  the  first  out- 
break of  the  little 
running  ulcers 

(which,  of  course, 
in  the  present  age  of  the  trees,  commence  near  the  tops) 
to  the  old  and  spreading  sore  which  has  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  tree. — Pinus  Sylvestris. 

Peaches  and  Vines,  to  grow  together. — I  have  a  range 
of  hothouses  300  feet  in  length  and  1.5  feet  in  width, 
that  were  formerly  divided  with  six  partitions,  and 
heated  by  the  common  flue  system.  Four  divisions 
contained  Peaches,  and  three  Vines,  alternately  ;  the 
flues  and  partitions,  except  one,  have  been  removed, 
the  latter  dividing  the  whole  length  in  two,  one  portion 
comprising  200  feet,  the  other  100  feet,  each  being 
heated  with  hot  water  from  two  boilers,  the  long  house 
having  4  inch  pipes,  the  short  one  3  inch  pipes.  The 
whole  range  is  filled  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Vines  of  different  sorts,  the  latter  comprising  Ham- 
burghs,     Muscats,     Fro-tignans,     SwccUa'.ers,    &c, 


all  in  full  bearing,  and  most  of  them  old  trees, 
covering  the  whole  roof  alternately  with  Peaches  and 
Vines,  just  as  they  occurred  before  the  partitions  were 
taken  down.  All  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
in  regard  to  heat  and  air,  &c,  and  the  whole  house  is 
loaded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  fine  crop 
both  of  Peaches  and  Grapes,  the  Peaches  nearly  ripe, 
as  they  have  always  been  in  May,  the  Grapes  "coming 
in  in  June.  The  boilers  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
both  houses,  and  it  so  happened  that  Peaches  are 
nearest  both  fires,  and  of  these  the  four  Peach  trees 
in  the  hottest  situation  do  the  best,  and  produce  the 
finest  fruit.  They  are  all,  however,  very  fine.  I 
keep  the  temperature  from  60°  to  70°,  and  commence 
forcing  so  as  to  have  the  Peaches  in  bloom  by  the 
1st  of  January. —  Q.  Y.  Z. 

Gardeners'  Troubles. — Among  the  numberless  vexa- 
tions to  which  we  poor  gardeners  are  subjected,  few 
are  more  annoying  than  having  one's  choicest  Grapes 
totally  spoiled  in  being  dished  up  for  dessert  by  the 
awkward,  careless,  or  malicious  handling  of  a  fine  lady 
house-keeper,  or  a  greasy  cook.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  who 
can  appreciate  the  pride  with  which  a  devoted  gardener 
regards  his  choicest  productions,  might  easily  imagine 
what  a  man  feels  when  he  sees  the  beautiful  fruit  which 
has  cost  him  months  of  unremitting  care  to  bring  to 
perfection — noble  bunches  and  noble  berries,  blooming 
as  a  newly  gathered  Plum — ruthlessly  divested  of  a 
shoulder  by  the  aforesaid  personage,  for  her  own 
private  tooth,  or  that  of  one  of  her  fashionable  friends, 
or,  peradventure,  mauled  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  till 
not  a  particle  of  bloom  remains  upon  the  fruit,  and  thus 
sent  to  his  employer's  table  much  in  the  same  state  as 
if  they  had  travelled  from  Portugal  packed  in  sawdust. 
The  fantastical  taste  of  some  of  these  ladies,  too,  would 
amuse,  if  less  annoying.  I  once  saw  a  London  house- 
keeper who  had  the  arrangement  of  a  large  dessert  at  a 
private  fete,  cut  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  a  fine  Melon, 
and  then  she  cut  a  shoulder  off  a  fine  bunch  of  Grapes, 
and  stuck  the  piece  into  the  hole  in  the  Melon  !  thus 
disfiguring  two  handsome  fruits  to  make  one  ugly  mon- 
strosity. Nor  is  it  Grapes  alone  that  suffer  from  the 
prigging  propensities  of  the  persons  I  am  alluding  to  ; 
for  many  a  time  the  finest  Peach,  Plum,  or  Pear,  graces 
the  housekeeper's  cupboard  instead  of  the  master's 
table,  for  which  it  was  intended.  Having  seen  some 
service  in  gentlemen's  families,  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience on  this  subject,  and  therefore  so  far  as  may 
be  to  prevent  such  practices,  I  would  suggest  that  gar- 
deners be  in  all  families  authorised  to  dish  up  their  own 
fruit.  Not  that  I  would  sanction  the  interference  of 
the  gardener  in  the  planning  or  arrangement  of  the 
dessert,  which  is  strictly  the  housekeeper's  province  ; 
I  would  merely  allow  him  to  place  upon  the  dishes  all 
the  fruit  of  his  own  producing  which  the  housekeeper 
might  require  to  make  up  such  dessert.  This  arrange- 
ment would  prevent  many  heart-burnings,  and  would 
enable  gentry  to  see  their  fruit  in  the  state  in  which  it 
ought  to  appear. —  Visitalor. 

Wireworm  and  Mustard  Seed. — I  beg  to  inform 
"  M."  that  white  Mustard-seed  sown  on  the  land  is  no 
cure  for  the  wireworm.  I  have  now  a  field  of  Barley 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  that  pest  where  white 
Mustard  was  sown  last  summer.  The  most  effectual 
remedy  I  know  is  l^cwt.  of  soda-ash  applied  broadcast, 
on  an  acre  of  land.  The  following  memorandum  may 
be  interesting.  Mr.  Palmer,  M.P.,  read  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Farringdon  Agricultural  Association  extracts 
from  a  letter  on  the  use  of  soda-ash  for  killing  wire- 
worm,  as  follows  : — "  The  way  I  use  soda-ash  is  to  sow 
it  broadcast ;  I  have  never  found  it  fail.  The  last  year 
I  had  a  failure  of  Beet-carrots,  which  I  attributed  at 
the  time  to  the  season,  but  upon  examining  the  soil 
carefully  I  found  wireworm.  As  it  was  to  be  Wheat 
this  year,  and  my  last  sown  Wheat,  I  mixed  it  with 
soda-ash.  It  is  now  growing  faster  than  any  Wheat 
upon  the  farm,  and  not  a  blade  missed.  Until  I  adopted 
the  use  of  soda-ash,  I  suffered  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  60/.  in  a  field.  The  discovery  was  accidental  ;  I  had 
sown  a  headland  with  it  as  a  fertiliser,  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Sir  H.  Davy  that  all  alkalies  were  stimu- 
lants to  plants  :  it  certainly  improved  the  crop,  but 
upon  the  whole  I  considered  it  a  failure.  The  following 
spring  it  was  Turnips,  and  a  man  hoeing  them  asked  me 
if  anything  particular  had  been  done  to  the  headland  ? 
I  asked  him  why  ?  He  said  there  was  riot  a  plant  at- 
tacked by  wireworm,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  had  15  at 
a  nest.  I  then  determined  to  try  it  upon  another  field 
which  was  full  of  wireworm  ;  I  have  never  seen  one  in 
it  since.  In  the  following  year  I  had  25  acres  of  Oats 
attacked  most  generally.  I  happened  to  have  a  cask  by 
me,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sown.  From  that  day  the 
ravages  ceased,  and  within  a  week  the  whole  field  had 
changed  its  colour  to  a  vivid  green.  I  have  since  ceased 
to  consider  it  as  an  experiment,  and  always  have  a  cask 
by  me  ready  in  case  ot  any  appearance  of  the  wireworm 
and  have  not  a  patch  as  large  as  my  hand  from 
wireworm  on  my  farm."  It  may  be  applied  broadcast 
on  a  fallow,  with  the  seed,  or  on  the  growing  crop,  at 
the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  in  addition  to  its  effect 
on  the  wireworm  (which  are  found  to  be  kept  off  by  it 
for  three  years),  it  invariably  acts  as  a  good  fertiliser. 
As  it  is  a  very  powerful  alkali,  gloves  must  be  worn  by 
the  person  sowing  it,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
hands." — F .  R.  L.,  Andover. 

Canker  and  Brown  Scale. — The  following  communi- 
cation on  the  canker  in  fruit-trees  and  the  brown  scale 
has  been  handed  me  by  an  intelligent  gardener  in  this 
place,  who  has  had  considerable'  experience  in  the 
matters  to  which  it  refers,  and  who  desires  me  to  traus^ 
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mit  it  for  insertion  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject :—"  The  canker,  as  it  is 
called,  in  fruit-trees  I  have  invariably  observed  to  be 
occasioned  by  external  injuries,  either  from  insects  or 
otherwise,  causing  stoppages  in  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
thus  creating  ruptures  or  cracking  in  the  bark  ;  and  not 
by  anything  in  the  sap  itself,  proceeding  from  roots 
reaching  the  subsoil,  as  is  most  generally  supposed. 
The  insect  I  find  to  be  generally  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  equally  destructive  wherever  I  have  seen  it  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  bark — Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  and 
Geaus,  all  suffering  alike  from  its  ravages.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  insect  in  the  winged 
state,  although  the  caterpillar  is  easily  found  at  all 
seasons.  It  is,  I  may  remark,  evidently  distinct  from 
the  caterpillar  which  commonly  infests  the  leaves  of 
fruit-trees,  and  when  picked  out  of  the  holes  or  burrows 
which  it  makes  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  it  allows 
itself  to  fall  gently  down  by  means  of  its  fine  silk  thread, 
as  is  the  manner  of  most  small  caterpillars.  I  have 
found  the  following  cure  successful  in  exterminating 
this  pest.  With  a  sharp  knife  scrape  off  all  the  dead 
part  of  the  bark  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  tree  in 
the  wood,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  wound  clean  and 
neat  all  round  ;  if  this  is  done  it  will  immediately  begin 
to  close  round  about,  and  heal.  Another  mode  of  cure 
I  have  found  also  very  successful  is  as  follows  : — Over 
a  gentle  fire  mix  the  following  ingredients  in  the  quan- 
tities given  :  viz.,  tobacco  water,  4  pints  ;  train  oil, 
7  gills  ;  soft  soap,  1  lb. ;  turpentine,  1  gill ;  nux  vomica, 
1  ounce  ;  flower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  When  this  has  be- 
come like  thin  paint,  brush  it  well  into  the  insect-bur- 
rows in  the  bark,  and  it  will  assuredly  kill  all  the  small 
insects  it  may  meet.  In  large  trees,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  scarcely  possible  to  anoint  the  tree  so  well 
but  that  some  will  escape  to  appear  in  the  following 
spring  (which  circumstance  causes  many  persons  to  con- 
sider such  applications  of  no  use) ;  but  by  applying  the 
mixture  carefully  in  the  spring  or  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  there  is  no  foliage  on  the  tree  (for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  it  is  hurtful  to  the  foliage),  the  numbers 
will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  this  is  the  end  in  view 
so  far  gained.  The  brown  scale  is  another  enemy  of 
the  orchard,  its  attacks  being  not  confined  to  the  green- 
house and  hothouse,  but  extending  to  the  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Peach,  and  Apricot  trees  out  of  doors.  Eradi- 
cation of  this  pest  is  peculiarly  difficult  ;  for  the  female 
insect,  after  having  deposited  her  eggs,  fornis.au  almost 
impenetrable  shield  to  them  by  her  own  body.  Scarcely 
anything  short  of  scraping  the  bark  will  remove  it. 
Where,  however,  this  is  inconvenient,  or  the  disease  too 
far  extended  to  allow  of  scraping  being  done  with  safety 
to  the  tree,  there  are  various  remedies  resorted  to,  such 
as  washing  with  tobacco  water,  soft  soap  and  water, 
lime  water,  &c,  all  destructive  of  insect  life.  Vegetable 
solutions  will  seldom  be  found  injurious  to  trees  ;  but 
mineral  washes  are  generally  much  so,  and  often  dan- 
gerous ;  lime  water  is,  however,  an  exception.  I  have 
tried  it  often  and  found  it  harmless  to  vegetables  if 
administered  sparingly,  although  most  destructive  to 
insects.  It  is,  however,  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  any 
.  application  to  bear  upon  this  pest,  from  the  circumstance 
I  have  already  stated,  of  the  female  covering  the  eggs 
closely  with  her  own  body  after  being  deposited.  If 
applied  in  spring,  however,  when  the  young  begin  to  be 
locomotive,  the  lime  water  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
successful.  I  may  remark  that  in  the  spring  the  insect 
may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  microscope  moving 
along  the  branches.  A  second  application  maybe  made 
after  the  leaves  have  expanded  ;  this  may  destroy  such 
individuals  as  may  have  escaped  the  first  anointment, 
and  thus  prevent  them  injuring  the  young  wood.  The 
lime  water  will  not  hurt  the  leaves  if  carefully  applied." 
—George  Lawson.  108,  flawkhill,  Dundee. 
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The  first  of  the  Annual  Series  of  Exhibitions  in 
the  Chiswick  Gardens  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The 
weather  was  most  propitious,  and  the  exhibition  per- 
haps the  best  that  has  ever  graced  the  gardens.  It  was 
inspected  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  at  an  early  hour,  and 
4844  Fellows  and  their  friends  passed  through  the  gates. 
As  the  general  features,  however,  of  this  wonderful 
display  appear  in  a  Leading  Article  in  another  coiumn, 
we  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  scene  in  detail,  com- 
mencing with  the  large  collections  of  40  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Here  the  competitors  were  Mr. 
Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  and 
Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley. 
The  Large  Gold  Medal  on  this  occasion  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Robertson.  The  collection  was  composed  of 
large  and  altogether  fine  specimens  of  cultivation.  At 
the  back  stood  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  purple  Azalea 
phcenieea,  and  supporting  it  were  Epacris  grandiflora, 

3  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter  ; 
Eriostemon  myoporoides,  about  5  feet  in  height  and 

4  feet  in  diameter  ;  two  immense  bushes  of  Chorozema 
varium  ;  a  Hardenbergia  macrophylla,  closely  covering 
an  upright  cylindrical  trellis,  about  6  feet  in  height ; 
two  fine  specimens  of  the  showy  Pimelea  spectabilis  ; 
and  a  luxuriant  Statice  macrophylla,  producing  three 
flowering  spikes  not  quite  in  beauty.  Associated 
with  these  were  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  about  2  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  through,  thickly  studded  with 
little  white  stars  ;  immense  bushes  of  Pimelea  decussata; 
and  P.hypericifolia;  the  latter  covered  with  little  tufts  of 
white  blossoms;  a  very  luxuriantClerodendron  K:empferi, 
and  a  Gnidia  pinifolia,  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet 
m  diameter,  perhaps  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  ever 


exhibited.  The  group  contained,  moreover,  a  tall 
Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  Zichya  inophylla  floribunda, 
trained  over  a  circular  trellis  ;  a  somewhat  naked,  but 
well  bloomed  plant  of  Leschenaultia  Baxteri  ;  a  hand- 
some L.  formosa ;  a  small,  but  neat  Hovea  Celsi,  in 
fine  bloom ;  and  the  curious  yellow-flowered  Anthocercis 
littorea,  with  a  splendid  Boronia  pinnata,  covered  with 
multitudes  of  pink  star-shaped  flowers.  In  front  were 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  a  pretty  little  plant  with  nume- 
rous whorls  of  yellowish-white  flowers  ;  Chorozema 
Hendersoni,  trained  over  a  wire  trellis  ;  Podolobium 
staurophyllum,  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  Gastrolobium  spino- 
sum.  a  fine  plant  covered  with  multitudes  of  Chorozema- 
like  flowers  ;  a  neat  well-bloomed  Daviesia  Fraseri ;  and 
a  luxuriant  growing  plant  of  the  scarlet-flowered  Sipho- 
campylus  coccineus.  Of  Azaleas,  in  addition  to  the 
centre  one,  the  collection  contained  a  finely-grown,  but 
thinly-bloomed  specimen  of  lateritia,  a  lovely  variegata, 
about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height ;  a  fine 
plant  of  the  yellow-blossomed  sinensis  ;  and  a  large 
indica  alba.  Of  the  genus  Erica,  we  remarked  a 
large  intermedia,  well  bloomed  ;  a  good  Cavendishii, 
not  quite  in  perfection  ;  two  fine  specimens  of 
persoluta  alba,  about  5  feet  in  height,  literally  masses 
of  white  blossom  ;  and  a  good  vestita  alba,  richly 
ornamented  with  whorls  of  white  flowers. — Mr. 
Barnes's  collection  consisted  too  much  of  Azaleas 
and  Heaths  ;  but  iu  addition  to  these  it  also  contained 
other  plants  remarkable  for  fine  cultivation.  In  the 
centre,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  stood  a  noble  white 
Indian  Azalea,  and  supporting  it  were  Epacris  grandi- 
flora, a  large  plant  in  fine  health  ;  an  immense  speci- 
men, 3  feet  in  height  and  4  iu  diameter,  of  Phrenocoma 
prolifera,  and  a  famous  Aphelexis  vestita.  Other  re- 
markable plants  were  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  hardly 
sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  Polygala  oppositifolia,  4  feet  in' 
height,  and  a  mass  of  blossom  ;  an  excellent  Podolobium 
staurophyllum,  covered  with  flowers  ;  a  pretty  Pimelea 
Hendersoni,  2  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter; 
Daviesia  latifolia,  trained  on  a  wire  trellis,  with  the 
lateral  branches  hanging  gracefully,  and  loaded  with 
flowers  ;  a  neat  plant  of  Acrophyllum  venosum,  with 
flower  spikes  4  inches  in  length  ;  and  a  famous  plant, 
well  bloomed,  of  the  larger  flowered  Aphelexis  purpu- 
rea. In  the  fame  group  were  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
in  capital  condition  as  regards  health,  but  insufficiently 
in  bloom  ;  a  fine  bush  of  Boronia  denticulnta,  3  feet  in 
height,  and  as  much  in  diameter  ;  Dillwynia  clavata, 
trained  hemispherically,  and  a  good  Polygala  eordifolia. 
Of  Azaleas,  the  collection  contained  two  finely  bloomed 
plants  of  Smith's  coccinea,  a  beautiful  plant  of  splen- 
dens  variegata,  5  feet  across  and  3  feet  in  height,  studded 
with  bloom  ;  a  good  specimen  of  the  double  red,  triuru- 
phans,  loaded  with  brilliant  rosy  pink  blossoms  of  large 
size  ;  a  low  spreading  bush  of  Gledstanesii,  maerantha 
purpurea,  a  mass  of  bluish-purple  flowers,  a  large  va- 
riegata studded  with  blossoms,  and  two  fine  plants  of 
the  brilliant  red-flowered  lateritia,  together  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  A.  sinensis.  The  group  comprised  from  the 
genus  Erica,  a  fine  plant  of  grandinosa,  4  feet  in  height 
and  3  in  diameter  ;  a  Hartnelli  of  similar  dimensions, 
and  finely  in  bloom  ;  a  large  and  fine  intermedia  ;  Thun- 
bergia,  3  feet  in  height  and  as  much  across,  covered 
with  small  orange  flowers  ;  two  pretty  plants  of  Caven- 
dishii, and  one  of  vestita  alba  j  a  large  ventricosa  tri- 
color, not  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  a  good  favoides  ele- 
gans,  and  a  small  but  well  grown  depressa. 

Collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge-road,  and 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Bromley.  In  the 
former  group  were  some  very  remarkable  examples  of 
first-rate  cultivation.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  an 
immense  bush  of  Pimelea  linifolia,  4  feet  in  height,  and 
upwards  of  5  feet  in  diameter  ;  a  large  P.  lanata,  and  a 
remarkably  well-grown  P.  spectabilis,  the  latter  hardly 
sufficiently  in  blossom  ;  along  with  these  were  Eutaxia 
puugens,  a  tall  and  fine  Daviesia  latifolia,  a  small  Erica 
suaveolens,  covered  with  whorls  of  lilac  blossoms ;  a 
large  but  thinly-bloomed  purple  Azalea  ;  Franciscea 
Hopeana,  loaded  with  white  and  blue  flowers  ;  and  a 
beautiful  Aphelexis  humilis.  In  the  same  group  were 
also  Zichya  villosa,  5  feet  in  height  ;  an  admirably 
grown  Podolobium  staurophyllum,  a  finely- bloomed 
Azalea  lateritia,  and  an  excellent  Chorozema  Hench- 
manni,  4  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter.  The 
collection,  moreover,  contained  Polygala  acuminata,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  yellow-blossomed  Erica  cam- 
panulata,  a  pretty  Boronia  pinnata,  an  immense  bush 
of  Epacris  grandiflora,  and  two  Azaleas.  In  Mr.  Hunt's 
group  was  a  famous  Gompholobium  polymorphum 
just  coming:  into  bloom,  covering  beautifully  a  shield- 
formed  trellis  of  large  dimensions  ;  a  pretty  little  plant 
of  the  best  variety  of  Erica  aristata,  a  good  Boronia 
serrulata,  a  large  and  fine  Pimelea  decussata  ;  Azalea 
variegata,  2  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  iu  width,  literally 
a  mass  of  flowers  ;  Erica  Hartnelli,  4  feet  in  height  and 
the  same  in  width;  a  white  Indian  Azalea,  a  small  Lesche- 
naultia formosa,  and  a  very  fine  Erica  perspicua  nana, 
covering  the  pot,  together  with  a  tall  Ixora  coccinea,  hav- 
ing 14  heads  of  bloom,  and  a  very  fine  Azalea  lateritia, 
measuring  4  ft.  in  height  and  about  3  ft.  in  width.  Along 
with  these  were  a  small  Pimelea  hispida,  an  immense 
spectabilis,  at  least  5  feet  in  diameter,  hardly  enough 
advanced  in  bloom  ;  Zichya  villosa,  covering  a  wire 
trellis  ;  a  small  but  fine  Aphelexis  humilis,  and  a  lovely 
Tropteolum  grandiflorum.  The  collection,  moreover, 
contained  an  exceedingly  fine  Azalea  spleudeus  ;  a 
pretty  Hovea  Celsi,  Dillwynia  splendens,  and  a  large 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia. — Of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  there  were  six  collections  ;  that  contributed  by 


Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Ai-itrobus,  Bart.,  was  the  best" 
It.  contained  a  blue  Leschenaultia,  and  a  pretty  L.  for" 
mosa,  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  a  very  fine  large  Azalea 
Gledstanesii,  a  pretty  plant  of  the  Heath-leaved  Dill- 
wynia, Hovea  Celsi  in  lovely  condition,  an  Ixora  cocci- 
nea, a  splendidly  grown  Aphelexis  humilis  in  fine  bloom, 
and  a  pretty  Boronia  serrulata.  Along  with  these 
were,  moreover,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  not  sufficiently 
ill  bloom,  the  yellow-flowered  Gompholobium  splendens, 
and  Epiphyllum  rubrum  cceruleum,  the  latter  quite  a 
mass  of  flowers.  The  next  group  in  point  of  merit  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brook- 
lands,  Blackheath.  In  this  collection  we  remarked  a 
good  Pimelea  decussata,  a  famous  Leschenaultia  for- 
mosa, Erica  Hartnelli  in  fine  condition,  a  large  finely 
grown  Pentas  carnea,  and  admirably  managed  plants  of 
Ixora  crocata  and  coccinea.  In  addition  to  these  were, 
moreover,  the  excellent  Stephanotis  floribunda,  noticed 
on  a  former  occasion,  a  pretty  little  Boronia  serrulata  ; 
a  fine  plant  of  the  large  flowered  variety  of  Aphelexis 
spectabilis  ;  large  well  grown  plants  of  Polygala  oppo- 
sitifolia and  Begonia  coccinea,  and  a  most  beautiful 
dwarf  compact  Azalea,  composed  of  3  varieties,  late- 
ritia, Gledstanesii,  and  variegata,  inarched  on  one  stock, 
the  various  coloured  flowers  with  which  it  was  studded 
contrasting  finely  with  one  another.  A  third  group 
came  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Colliers 
Wood,  Lower  Tooting,  who  contributed  an  admirable 
Aphelexis  sesamoides,  beautiful  plants  of  the  red 
and  blue-flowered  Leschenaultias,  a  good  Chorozema 
varium,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  in  lovely  condi- 
tion ;  a  famous  Erica  propendens,  covered  with  little 
pink  bells  ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  Chorozema  varium.  In 
the  same  group  were  also  a  small  Boronia  pinnata, 
Gompholobium  polymorphum,  trained  over  a  wire  trellis; 
an  Epiphyllum,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  Aphelexis 
humilis,  and  another  of  Adenandra  speciosa,  the  latter 
forming  a  complete  ball  of  flowers,  nearly  3  ft.  in 
diameter. — Mr.  S'rowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bay- 
lordbury,  sent  a  large  spreading  white  Azalea,  a  good 
Vinca  rosea,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  a  good  plant,  but  badly 
coloured  ;  a  pretty  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Chorozema 
ovatum,  an  Aphelexis  humilis,  Polygala  oppositi- 
folia, and  a  small  but  good  Boronia  serrulata.  Other 
collections  of  nearly  equal  merit  came  from  Mr.  Epps, 
of  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow.  In 
Mr.  Epps's  group  we  remarked  a  small  but  pretty 
Aphelexis  spectabilis  grandiflora,  a  small  Siphocam- 
pylus  coccineus,  a  large  Begonia  coccinea,  two  small 
plants  of  the  red  Ixora,  Erica  Hartnelli,  large  plants  of 
Chorozema  varium,  and  Pimelea  decussata,  the  latter 
bare  at  the  bottom;  a  very  fine  Tropseolum  tricolor, 
trained  over  a  circular  trellis  ;  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and 
a  small  Boronia  serrulata.  Mr.  Pamplin's  group  con- 
tained a  large  Coleonema  gracilis,  the  beautiful  purple- 
flowered  Crotolaria  elegans,  a  plant  well  deserving  of 
more  extensive  cultivation  ;  a  good  Corrtea  ven- 
tricosa, a  famous  plant  of  Prostranthera  violacea, 
Epacris  grandiflora,  a  good  Adenandra  speciosa,  a 
small  Chorozema  Dicksoni,  an  Azalea,  and  a  somewhat 
bare  Pimelea  linifolia. — Of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  there  were  no  fewer  than  11  collections,  all  of 
them  highly  creditable  to  the  contributors.  The  group 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  from  the  gar- 
den of  W.  Block,  Esq.,  Muswell-hill ;  it  contained  a 
good  Aphelexis  humilis,  an  Ixora  coccinea,  a  large  Tro- 
pceolum  tricolor,  a  Genista,  Boronia  serrulata,  and  a 
good  Chorozema  varium.  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Chelsea, 
produced  a  well-gi-own  Lantana  mutabilis  ;  Euphorbia 
splendens,  in  fine  condition  ;  a  capital  Statice  arborea ; 
a  small,  but  good  Pimelea  spectabilis  ;  a  pretty  Choro- 
zema varium,  and  a  well  grown  Gardenia  radicans. 
Other  six  plantsfrom  Mr.  Carson,  gr.to  W.F.  G.  Farmer, 
Esq.,  of  Nonsuch-park,  Cheam,  were  a  large  Epacris 
grandiflora  ;  Hardenbergia  monophylla  ;  a  large  Pime- 
lea decussata  ;  a  standard  Azalea  Gledstanesii ;  a  good 
Polygala  oppositifolia  ;  and  a  pretty  Tropeeolum  tricolor. 
In  addition  to  those,  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  J.  Brandram, 
Esq.,  Blackheath,  sent  a  small,  but  well  bloomed 
Epacris  pulchella,  Azalea  Woodsii,  a  good  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  and  a  pretty  Erica  ventricosa  praegnans. 
Mr.  Cooper,  at  Mr.  Pawley's,  Bromley,  produced  Erica 
intermedia,  a  tall  Coleouema  pulehra,  good  plants  of 
Euphorbia  splendens  and  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  a 
fine  Tropceolum  tricolor.  From  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to 
J.  Costar,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  were  a  white  Azalea, 
Boronia  serrulata,  a  pretty  Erica  propendens,  a  beauti- 
ful Azalea  lateritia,  and  a  good  Aphelexis  humilis. 
Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington 
Lodge,  Surrey,  sent  a  famous  Chorozema  Dicksonii,  a 
small  but  neat  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Aphelexis  humilis,  a 
capital  Achimenes  picta,  the  yellow-blossomed  Erica 
sulphurea, .  and  a  well  managed  Polygala  cordata. 
Another  group  of  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  Stanly,  gr. 
to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  of  Sidcup,  Kent.  These  were 
Zichya  inophylla,  the  beautiful  Aphelexjs  sesamoides, 
the  large-flowered  variety  of  Tropieolum  tricolor,  a 
somewhat  bare  plant  of  Gompholobium  polymorphum. 
and  a  Boronia  serrulata,  with  the  branches  trained 
downwards.  Other  collections  inferior  to  the  above  in 
point  of  merit  were  produced  by  Mr.  Poole,  of  Leyton, 
Essex,  by  Mr.  May,  of  Woodford,  in  the  same  county, 
and  by  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to  P.  Davies,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton. 
In  these  groups  were  good  plants  of  Leschenaultia 
Baxteri,  the  pretty  purple  flowered  Crotalaria  elegans, 
not  often  seen  in  collections ;  a  fine  Hardenbergia 
monophylla,  Pimelea  decussata  in  fine  condition,  and  a 
well-grown  Epacris  grandiflora. 

The  collections  of  Orchibs  though  numerous,  were 
scarcely  so  rich  in  large  and  fine  plants  as  we  have 
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s-ses  them  in  former  years  ;  we  must,  however,  except 
»  single  specimen  from  the   garden   of    Sir    George 
Staunton,  of  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  finest  plant  of  the   kind   ever 
exhibited.     It  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  7  feet 
as  height,  and  quite  as  much  in  diameter,  the  large 
spreading  Palm-like  branches  hedged  in  by  a  circumval- 
faiion   of  blossoms,   which    appeared    in    the   highest 
e»fc>ors  and   in  quantities  innumerable.      This   noble 
plant,  equalling  in   beauty  and  luxuriance  the  native 
specimens,  was  an  object  of  general  admiration,  and 
lefieeted  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Scott,  Sir  George 
Staanton's  gardener.      It  was  rewarded   by   a   Gold 
Banksian   Medal,   the  largest  prize  ever   given   for  a 
single  plant.     For  rare  Orchids,  a  large  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.    Hammond,   gr.  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Clowes,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Manchester,  for  Onei- 
rism phymatochilum,  and  a  Silver  Knightian  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  a  new  species  of  Sacco- 
febium.     Three  collections  of  20  species  were  exhibited, 
asd  on  this  occasion  the  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
te  Mr.  Robertson,   gr.  to  Mrs.   Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
¥srk.    In  this  group  we  remarked  a  fine  Saccolabium 
gattatum,  with  9  pendent  racemes  of  purple  blossoms  ; 
the  well-known    Stanhopea  grandiflora  ;   the   curious 
Cyenoches  ventricosum  ;  a  large  Dendrobium  cupreum, 
with  buff  blossoms  having  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  ; 
B.  macrophyllum,  producing  one  strong  flower  spike ; 
the  gracefully  drooping  Oncidium  divaricatum  ;  and  a 
large    and    fine    Dendrobium     fimbriatum  ;     together 
with  the  curious  brown-streaked  Vanda  cristata,  and 
s  good  plant  of  the   rare   Barkeria   spectabilis.      In 
fite  same   group   were  also  a  tall  Oncidium  luridum, 
with  6  fine  spikes  of  dingy  flowers  ;  a  splendid  Dendro- 
bicra  densiflorum,  having  11  large  drooping  clusters  of 
yellow  blossoms  ;  Oncidium  ampliatum,  with  3  spikes 
rf  yellow  flowers  ;  the  pretty  Saccolabium  praemorsum, 
assd  the  handsome  Aerides  affine  ;  Dendrobium  secun- 
dssn  and  two  plants  of  D.  aggregatum.  The  next  group 
m  point  of  merit  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to 
S.  Rocker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth.     In  this  were  Onei- 
rism pulchellum,with  5  spikes  of  delicate  pink  flowers  ; 
I»yeaste  tyrianthina,  having  2  flowers  something  like 
those  of  Maxillaria  Harrisonije  ;  the  beautiful  Saccola- 
ftasm  pra?morsum,  with  6  spikes  of  purple  blossoms  ;  a 
ferge  and    fine   Acanthophippium    bicolor  ;    the    rare 
Cbysis  bractescens,   in   lovely   condition,  and  a  most 
4eantiful  Cypripedium  barbatum.     In  the  same  group 
were,  moreover,  a   large  Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  in 
fine    bloom  ;    Epidendrum  cochleatum,  with  5  flower 
spikes  ;  a  splendid  Oncidium,  with   14   spikes  of  blos- 
soms; Lycaste  Deppei,  producing  upwards  of  .50  flowers; 
£  splendid  Saccolabium  guttatum,   with  8  drooping  ra- 
cemes of  purple  blossoms  ;  the  sweet-smelling  Lycaste 
sromatica,  together  with  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  with 
5  spikes,  3  of  which  were  scarcely  in   bloom ;  D.  mos- 
ehatmn,  and  a  tall  Oncidium  roseum.     The  third  group 
was  produced  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting  ;  it  con- 
tained among  other  things  a  fine   Phaius  bicolor,  the 
Esre  Bnrlingtonia  rigida,  the  pretty  red-flowered  Brough- 
iaaia  sanguinea ;  Myanthus  cernuus,  with  spotted  green 
felossozns ;  a  small  specimen  of  the  showy  Cattleya  Mos- 
aic, snd  a  good  Brassia  maculata,  together  with  the 
esrions  Bifrenaria  inodora,  with  Lycaste-like  flowers  ; 
the  larger  variety   of  Oncidium   ampliatum,  the  dull 
yellow-flowered  Brassia  Lawrenceana,  and  an  Acantho- 
phippium bicolor.     From  the  same  collection  were  also 
Kodriguesia  planifolia,    with    drooping   spikes  of    pale 
green  blossoms,  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  Epidendrum 
SBicroehilum,  E.  variegatum,   and  a  pretty  Oncidium 
divaricatum.     Collections  of  12  were  numerous.     That 
which  gained  the  first  was  from  the  garden  of  C.  B. 
Warner,  Esq.,  of  Hoddesdon.  It  contained  a  small  speci- 
men  of  the   beautiful  Dendrobium  nobile,  Epidendrum 
crassifoiium,  Camarotis  purpurea,  a  fine  Calanthe  vera- 
trifolia, with  6  spikes  of  snow-white  flowers,  Oncidium 
Sexoosum,  in   creditable   condition  ;    O.   sphacelatum, 
with  five   flower-spikes ;    Maxillaria    tenuitblia,    with 
chocolate   flowers ;    and  a   small   pretty   Dendrobium 
snoniliforme.     In  another  group  from  Mr.  Carson,  gr. 
4©  W.  G.  Fanner,  Esq.,  we  remarked  Huntleya  violacea, 
with  carious  shell-like  flowers  ;  a  good  Gongora  macu- 
lata, with  long  pendent  chains  of  brown  blossoms  ;  the 
larger  variety   of   Brassia   maculata ;    a    Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  with  six  spikes  of  yellow  blossoms  ;  a  good 

D.  pulchellum  ;  a  beautiful  Cattleya  intermedia,  with 
three  flowering  spikes  ;  and  two  species  of  Epidendrum. 
Other  collections  of  12  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter  ;  from  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Hunt.  Among  these  we  remarked  the 
3are  white-flowered  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  ;  a  fine  Ca- 
lanthe veratrifolia,  with  10  flower-spikes ;  the  showy 
Cattleya  Skinneri  ;  Dendrobium  densifl  >rum,  with  six 
gracefully  drooping  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms  ;  a  fine 
plant  of  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae  ;  a  beautifully  coloured 
Oncidium  divaricatum,  in  fine  condition  ;  the  charming 
Aerides  erispnm  ;  a  large  Dendrobium  caiceolaria  ;  a 

■  good  Cypripedium  barbatum ;  and  a  fine  Oncidium 
ampliatum  niajus,  with  eight  flowering  spikes.  Groups 
of  six  plants  were  produced  by  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Larpent,  Roehampton  ;  and  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir 

E.  Antrobu-t,  Bait.  In  the  former  set  were  Vanda 
Soxbnrghii  ccerulea,  with  spotted-green  petals  and  light 
blue  lip  ;  a  good  Oncidium  luridum ;  the  singular  Cory- 
anthes  macrantha,  with  large  chocolate-spotted  blos- 
soms, and  a  capital  Oncidium  altissimum.  Mr.  Green 
had  a  fine  Cymbidium  aloifolium,  with  seven  long 
drooping  spikes  of  brown  and  buff  flowers  ;  an  excel- 
lent plant  of  the  Indian  Phaius  Wallichii,  with  10 
lower-spikes  ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  having  five  spikes 


of  white  flowers  ;  and  a  pretty  Gongora  atropurpurea. 
Finally,  a  specimen  of  the  green-veined  Chloraea  vires- 
cens,  one  of  those  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchids  inha- 
biting the  subalpine  pastures  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  ;  and  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum,  by  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck. 

Collections  of  Azaleas  were  numerous,  and  the  plants, 
being  large  and  finely  in  bloom,  made  a  most  brilliant 
display.  From  Mr.  Green,  whose  group  demandsour  first 
attention,  were  exquisita,  a  very  distinct  variety,  with 
delicate  pink  blossoms  edged  with  white ;  Jenkinsoni,  lilac ; 
speciosissima,  very  fine;  eximia,  bright  red;  a  fine  plant 
of  variegata ;  the  yellow-flowered  sinensis  ;  Smith's 
coccinea,  6  feet  in  height,  and  a  mass  of  blossom  ;  tri- 
umphans  ;  a  fine  plant  of  lateritia,  thickly  clad  with 
blossoms  at  the  top  ;  a  rather  thin  plant  of  alba  multi- 
flora  ;  Georgiana,  li'ac  ;  and  Conqueror,  rosy  pink. — 
Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  had  a 
collection  scarcely  less  interesting  ;  it  contained  Raw- 
soni,  Palmeriana,  excellent  plants  of  lateritia  and  varie- 
gata, a  large  Gledstanesii ;  Theresa,  small  bright  rose  ; 
Agnesii,  fine  crimson  ;  Emmehne,  and  a  tall  plant  of 
Danielsiana. — Another  group  from  Ealing  Park  con- 
tained fine  specimens  of  coronata,  splendens  ;  optima, 
a  bright  red  variety  ;  Rawsoni,  bluish  purple  ;  varie- 
gata, rosea  superba,  fulgens,  double  red ;  speciosissima, 
very  fine  rosy  pink  ;  and  a  good  Gledstanesii. — Of 
6.  plants  Mr.  Barnes  produced  splendens,  2  feet  in  height 
and  4  feet  in  width  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Smith's  coccinea  ; 
a  capital  lateritia  ;  sinensis,  speciosissima,  and  purpurea 
superba. — Mr.  Bruce  sent  beautiful  plants  of  Gled- 
stanesii, lateritia,  fulgens,  single  white,  and  double  red. 
— From  the  Lea- bridge-road  Nursery,  Messrs.  Fraser 
sent  phoenicea;  fulgens,  a  very  bright  blossomed  sort ; 
triumphans,  rosy  pink  ;  Fielder's  white  ;  purpurea  su- 
perba, bluish  purple ;  and  sinensis Another  group,con- 

taining  small  plants  came  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton. 
Collections  of  Cape  Heaths  were  very  numerous,  and 
presented  a  fine  display  ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  diver- 
sity among  them,  the.  various  groups  containing  nearly 
the  same  species.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  collection  we  re- 
marked a  pretty  odore  rosae  ;  the  little  pink-blossomed 
ovata  ;  the  lilac-flowered  suaveolens  ;  Sprengelii,  a 
variety  something  in  the  way  of  Hartnelli ;  a  large  plant 
of  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  ampullacea  ;  a 
beautiful  little  depressa  ;  Hartnelli,  4  feet  in  height  and 
about  the  same  in  diameter ;  and  an  equally  large  spe- 
cimen of  gemmifera.  In  the  same  group  was  also  a 
pretty  little  plant  of  elegans  ;  Westphalingia,  orna- 
mented with  numerous  bright  rosy  tubes,  and  a  lovely 
little  aristata  major.  In  the  collection  from  Ealing- 
park,  were  vasiflora,  a  small  pink-flowered  sort  ;  ge- 
lida,  with  greenish-white  blossoms  ;  the  lovely  pink- 
flowered  propendens  ;  trossula,  a  beautiful  variety,  with 
small  white  flowers  ;  several  varieties  of  ventricosa  ; 
a  good  plant  of  splendens  ;  and  a  beautiful  purpurea, 
with  drooping  yellow  flowers. — Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J. 
Costar,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  sent,  among  others, 
the  neat  white-blossomed  nigricans,  grandinosa, 
covered  with  little  hail-like  blossoms ;  Bergiana, 
loaded  with  little  pink  bells,  and  Macnabiana, 
a  good  and  rather  scarce  variety.  In  the  excellent 
group  contributed  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham, 
we  remarked  dilecta,  a  sort  something  in  the  way  of 
mundula  ;  the  pretty  little  yellow-blossomed  denticulata 
moschata  ;  the  beautiful  vestita  rosea  ;  Wilsoni,  a  good 
and  scarce  variety  ;  the  bright  rosy-blossomed  metulae- 
flora  and  Beaumontia,  the  latter  densely  covered  with 
small  lilac  bell-shaped  flowers.  From  the  Tooting 
nursery,  Messrs.  Rollissou  sent  the  curious  Halicacaba, 
favoiiies  purpurea  ;  nivea  ;  a  fine  grandiflora  ;  a  pretty 
variety  of  jasmiuiflora,  and  a  beautiful  fimbriata. 
In  the  group  of  twelve  Heaths  contributed  by  Mr. 
May,  of  Bromley,  were  some  remarkable  plants,  espe- 
cially Hibbertiana,  io  fine  condition  ;  the  larger  variety 
of  aristata  major  ;  the  pretty  white-flowered  mirabilis  ; 
fastigiata  bractescens,  in  capital  order,  and  a  pretty 
depressa,  A  second  collection  came  from  Mr.  Green, 
and  a  third  from  Mr.  Plumbiy,  gardener  to  J.  Dims- 
dale,  Esq.  ;  the  latter  group  contained  a  large  trans- 
lucens  mucronata,  with  small  lilac  flowers  ;  vestita 
fulgida,  a  bright  red- flowered  variety;  florida  campa- 
nulata,  and  a  good  hybrida.  Mr.  Ayres  contributed 
rubra-calyx,  in  fine  condition  ;  a  small  ventricosa  tenui- 
folia  ;  the  pretty  denticulata  moschata,  covered  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  a  lovely  propendens.  In  the  Nur- 
serymen's Class  the  best  group  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge,  and  contained  fine  plants  of  mun- 
dula, intermedia,  and  Hartnelli,  the  latter  hardly  suf- 
ficiently in  bloom.  Other  exhibitors  in  this  class  were 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Epps,  and  Pamplin  ;  but  in  these  groups 
we  did  not  observe  anything  different  from  what  we 
have  already  detailed,  except  a  curious  and  very  scarce 
variety  among  Messrs.  Veiteh's  plants,  named  Pezza, 
producing  numerous  small  round  white  waxy-looking 
blossoms.  Collections  of  six  species  were  numerous, 
and  several  fine  plants  were  shown  as  single  specimens. 
Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  very  large  plant  of 
E.  vestita  coccinea,  in  fine  condition,  from  Mr.  May  ; 
propendens  4  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter,  from  Messrs.  Fraser  ;  and  another  equally 
large  plant  of  the  same  species,  from  Mr.  Pamplin. 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  sent,  moreover,  a  large 
vestita  coccinea,  and  a  lovely  small  specimen  of  ventri- 
cosa coccinea  minor. 

The  Roses  in  pots,  although  not  60  fine  nor  so  nu- 
merous as  we  have  seen  them,  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  amateurs,  Mr.  Slowe  wasj  the  only  competitor., 
In   this   group  of   Tea-scented   there   were,    Hymene 


white  ;  Safrano,  yellow  ;  Bougere,  rose  ;  Triomphe  de 
Luxembourg,  large  buff ;  Devoniensis,  creamy  white  ; 
and  Caroline.     Of  Bourbons,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  deep 
carmine.     Of  Chinas,  Napoleon,   large   blush  ;    Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  pale   flesh  ;    Triomphante,   crimson  ;   and 
Paris.     In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  produced  the  best  collection.    Among 
them  there  were,  of  Hybrid   Perpetuals,   Clementine 
Duval,  bright  rose  ;   Louis  Bonaparte,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Lane,  large  deep  rose  ;  Aubernon,  crimson  ;    Madame 
Laffay,    rosy  crimson  ;    Mrs.  Elliott,   lilac  ;    Pauline 
Plantier ;     Antinous,   purplish    crimson ;    and   Great 
Western.     Of   Tea-scented,  Nina,  Clara  Sylvaiu,  and 
Taglioni.     Of  Bourbons,  Souvenir   de   la   Malmaison, 
pale   flesh ;     Bouquet    de  Flore,   deep    carmine ;    and 
Madame  Nerard,  delicate  blush. — A  second  collection 
came  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead.     It   contained  Alba — Blanchefleur,   white,  with 
blush     centre.       Hybrid   Perpetual — Aubernon,    pale 
crimson  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  pale  blush  ;  Madame  Emma 
Dampierre,  purplish  red  ;    Madame  Laffay,  crimson  ; 
Marquis   of  Ailsa,   crimson  ;     Mrs.  Elliott,  pale  lilac 
pink  ;  William  Jesse,  crimson  tinged  with  lilac  ;  Grand 
Capitaine,  velvety,  fiery  crimson  ;   Due   de  Chartres, 
shaded    carmine.       Tea — Adam,    glossy    blush    with 
salmon  centre  ;  Barbot,  reddish  rose  with  yellow  centre ; 
Hamon,  blush,  shaded  with  crimson ;  Mimi,  rich  cream; 
Moire,  pale  yellow  ;  Nisida,  shaded  buff  ;  Triomphe  de 
laGuillotiere.fawn  ;  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg,  buff  and 
rose.— Mr.    Francis,   of  Hertford,   contributed  among 
others,   of   Tea  scented,    Bougere,    Melville,   Safrano, 
Goubault,  Caroline,   Nina,  and  Mansais.     Of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  there  were,  Fulgorie,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, William  Jesse,  Rivers,  and  Madame  Laffay.     Of 
Chinas  —  Clara     Sylvain,     Comte     de    Paris,     and 
Gardenia.     In  addition  to  these  the   group  contained 
Bourbon   Queen,  and  Ponctue   nouvelle,   moss.     Mr. 
Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  contributed  of 
Bourbons— Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
large,  pale  flesh  ;  Queen,  beautiful  fawn-coloured.     Of 
Perpetuals— William    Jesse,     crimson,     tinged    with 
lilac  ;  La  Reine,  glossy  rose  ;  Louis  Bonaparte,  rosy 
crimson  ;  Madame  Laffay,  crimson  ;  Princesse  H^lene, 
deep  purplish  red  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  crimson,  tinged 
with    lilac.       Of  Teas— Comte  de  Paris,  pale  blush. 
Goubault,  bright  rose  ;  Hardy,  pale  flesh,  rosy  centre  ; 
Taglioni ;    Belle    Allemande.      Of  Chinas  —  Victoire 
d'Aumay,  Henry  V.,   and    Fabvier  ;    and   of  Hybrid 
China— General  Allard,  a  rosy  red,  distinct  and  fine 
sort,     A  small  group  of  Roses  in  pots  was  moreover 
produced   from   the   garden   of  A.  Rowland,   Esq.,  of 
Lewisham.     In  this,  we  remarked  Harrisonii,  Rubens, 
Persian  yellow,  Rival  de  Posthume,  and  MarshalVilliers. 
Of  Single  Specimens,  only  one  plant  was  sent,  aud  that 
was  Elise  Sauvage,  from  Mr.  Slowe.     It  was  a  fine 
plant,  producing  nine  expanded  pale  yellow  blossoms, 
with  orange  centres,  which,  united  with  a  clean  healthy 
foliage,  rendered  it  an  object  of  considerable  attraction. 
Collections  of  Cacii,  in  fine  condition,  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Green,  and  by  Mr.  Robertson.     Mr.  Green's  plants 
were   Epiphyllum   speciosum,  the  larger  and  smaller 
varieties  of  E.  Ackermanni,  E.  Russellianum,  a  grace- 
fully drooping  variety  with  small  purple  flowers  ;  the 
larger  E.   speciosum,  E.   Jeukinsoni,   and  a   splendid 
Cereus  speciosissimus.    .  The  most  remarkable  plants 
in  Mr.  Robertson's  collection  were  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
Epiphyllum  Lawrenceanum,E.  Ackermanni,  and  two  of 
E.  splendens. 

As  Single  Specimens  of  superior'cultivation  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Green 
sent  a  very  large  double  red  Azalea,  at  least  6  feet  in 
height,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  a  blaze  of  red 
blossoms.  From  Messrs.  Frazer  was  Boronia  serru- 
lata,  displaying  first-rate  management,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  noble  Heliehrysum  humile,  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Tooting.  A  large  Epacris  grandiflora  was 
produced  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Pamplin  ;  a  famous 
Pimelea  spectabilis  was  sent  by  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and  a  no 
less  remarkable  plant  of  Crowea  saligna,  in  the  most 
robust  health,  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres.  Other  plants 
were  blue  Leschenaultias,  from  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Cheam. 
and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  ;  a  Gesnera  discolor,  from 
Mr.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  H.  Brown,  of  Hackney;  an  Epacris 
grandiflora,  from  Mr.  Pamplin  ;  two  Polygalas,  and  a 
Pimelea  decussata,  from  Mr.  Hill,  and  finally  a  large 
and  rather  fine  Hovea  Celsi,  from  Mr.  Balston,  of  Poole, 
Of  Specimen  Fuchsias,  Messrs.  Lane  sent  Mrs.  Lane, 
and  two  nicely-grown  plants  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

New  Plants  were  neither  numerous  nor  remarkable. 
Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Eranthemum  variabile,  a  plant  with 
silvery-streaked  leaves  and  purplish  lilac  flowers ;  Rhodo- 
stemma  gardenioides,  with  sweet-scented  dingy-looking 
blossoms  ;  and  Mussaenda  frondosa,  a  long  lost,  but  re- 
cently re-introduced  plant,  with  yellow  tubular  blossoms 
and  large  white  bracts.  Mr.  Robertson  produced  Hy- 
drolea  spinosa,  a  blue-flowered  plant,  which  is  possibly 
better  suited  for  planting  out  in  a  warm  situation  ir 
the  flower-garden  than  for  pot  culture ;  the  EMU 
starry  Dysophyi  (Dysophyllum  stellatum),  was  sent  bjl 
Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart. ;  and  An- 
thericum  caeruleum,  a  blue-flowered  well-knowi 
plant,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Binning  | 
ham  Botanic  Garden  ;  who  also.sent  a  species  of  Goodia 
Mr.  Dobson  contributed  the  ugly  little  silvery-spotte 
Achimenes  argyrostigma.  Mr.  Ayres,  Crotalaria  ver 
rucosa.  Mr.  Luff,  of  Larkfield-lodge,  Richmond 
Chirita  sinensis.  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey,  an  Epiphyl 
lum  superbum  ;  and  Mr. 'Fairbairn,  a  Polygala  uame>J 
Dalmaisiana. 
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Of  New  Hardy  Evergreens  in  pots  only  one  group 
was  exhibited,  and  that  was  from  Mr.  Francis,  of 
Hertford.  In  addition  to  seven  species  of  Abies,  the 
same  number  of  Pinus,  and  nine  Junipers,  it  contained 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  four  species  of  Cypress,  Thuja 
filiformis  and  articulata,  Taxus  adpressa,  Ilex  latifolia, 
opaca,  and  platyphylla ;  Taxodium  sempervirens, 
Araucaria  imbricate,  and  Pernettya  mucronata,  the 
latter  producing  little  red  berries. 

Miscellaneous  Objects  comprised  an  Azalea  lateritia, 
from  Mr.  Carson;  the  large-flowered  variety  of  Aphe- 
lexis  spectabilis,  from  Mr.  YV.  P.  Ayres  ;  a  Cape  Heath, 
from  Mr.  Malyon ;  a  fine  Chorozema  Henchmauni, 
from  Messrs.  Fraser  ;  a  beautiful  white  Azalea,  from 
Mr.  Bamsell,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Weir,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton  ; 
a  Lesehenaultia  formos.i,  from  Mr.  Bruce  ;  an  Achi- 
menes  picta,  from  Mr.  Green  ;  a  collection  of  seedling 
Rhododendrons,  from  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot ;  and  a 
group  of  arborescent  seedling  Gloxinias,  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion,  from  the  gardens  at  Syon. 

In  the  tent  appropriated  to  the  Pelargoniums,  there 
was  a  freshness  and  gaiety  peculiar  to  this  beautiful 
Bower.  The  collections  were  numerous,  and,  as  re- 
;arded  growth  and  fine  development  of  colour,  they 
were  never  seen  in  finer  condition.  The  improvement 
in  the  colour  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  new  sorts, 
which  are  driving  from  the  exhibitions  the  older  and 
nferior  varieties  ;  hence  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
;he  establishment  of  that  class  in  which  the  merits  of 
;he  new  flowers  form  the  objects  of  emulation.  In  the 
Amateurs'  Class,  for  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  the 
Sold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock,  whose 
iollection  contained  the  following  varieties  :  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Hector,  Atalanta,  Rosetta,  Mustee,  Emma, 
Milo,  Sultana,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
)rion.  and  Isabella.— In  the  same  Class  for  Nursery- 
Hen,  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  was 
.warded  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  for  the  following  new 
ind  fine  sorts  :  Hebe's  Lip,  Susanna,  Master  Walter, 
tlustee,  Isabella,  Lurida,  Hector,  Resplendent,  Rosv 
Srcle,  Desdemona,  Aurora,  and  Arabella. — The  Silver 
Jilt  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  Milo,  Magog, 
5mma,  Orion,  Free  Briton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
iultana,  Mary,  Rosetta,  Luna,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
tosetta  superba  ;  and  the  Large  Silver  was  obtained  by 
ilr.  Gaines,  whose  flowers  were  Xarifa,  Milo,  Nosegay, 
Lthenian,  Acbar,  Don  Juan,  Lady  Smith,  Amelia, 
•ossack,  Prince  Albert,  Redworth,  and  Lady  Caroline 
>ouglas. — For  12  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  of  superior 
ultivation  in  8-inch  pots,  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  in 
le  Amateurs'  Class  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cox,  who 
xhibited  Orion,  Emma,  Cicero,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Sarah 
iueen  Philippa,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sultana,  Erectum,  Cyrus) 
iuperb,  and  Princess  Alice.— In  the  Nurserymen's 
llass  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Ir.  Catleugh,  for  Madonna,  Sultana,  Juliet,  Hebe, 
lueen  of  Beauties,  Charles  the  Tenth,  Coronation, 
ladeline,  Luna,  Symmetry,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.— 
dr.  Gaines  received  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  Coro- 
ation  Superb,  Sultana,  Augusta,  Queen  of  Bourbons, 
James's  Pirate,  Emma,  Rising  Sun,  Saxon  King,  Egbert, 

Llbion.  Vanguard,  and  Lady   Prudhoe Mr.   Staines 

eceived  the  large  Silver  Medal «  for  Rosalie,  Adonis, 
mnbeam,  Ackbar,  Erectum,  Clio,  Sylph,  Lady  Ebrin»- 
ra,  Lady  Sale,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Marchioness  of 
.othian,  and  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  a  similar  Medal 
fas  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson  for  Rosy  Circle,  Luna, 
iultana.  Hero,  Zanzummin,  Arabella,  Matilda,  Sir  r' 
^eel,  Margaret,  Mustee,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Duke  of 
k>rnwall.— For  Pelargoniums  in  6  varieties  in  12  inch 
ots,  the  Amateurs'  Prize,  the  Large  Silver  Medal  was 
warded  to  Mr.  J.  Parker,  gr.  to  —  Oughton,  Esq!  for 
■oronation,  Erectum,  Duke'  of  Cornwall,  Mabel,  Unit 
nd  Master  Humphrey.— In  the  Nurserymen's  Class' 
Ir.  Games  received  the  same  award  for  Cyrus,  Risin" 
tin,  Erectum,  Albina,  Lady  Sale,  and  Coronation. 

The  Calceolarias  were  limited  in  number,  and  two 
Elections  were  disqualified  in  consequence  of  non- 
mformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society.— The 
ilver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.' Stanley 
■r  his   collection,    comprising    British  Queen,  Queen 

Fairies,  Prince  Alfred,  Monarch,  King  John,  and 
fammoth  ;  and  Mr.  Gaines  was  awarded  ihe  Large 
ilver  for  the  following  6  varieties :  Gaines's  Com- 
icta,  Mirabilis,  Alpha,  Enchantress,  and  Kinghorn's 
.at),  and  Miss  Houston.  But  few  seedlin»  Pelar- 
•mums  were  exhibited,  and  none  of  the  present  season 
ere  considered  an  improvement  upon  those  already  in 
dtivation.      Among    those   exhibited    as    specimens 

'0  years  old,  four  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dobson.  gr. 

Vlr.  E.  Beck,  and  were  named  Competitor,  Bacchus, 
Lip,  and  Patrician.     To  the  first  named,  the 


ebe's 

lver  Knightian  was  awarded  :  it  is  a  rich  coloured 
>wer,  the  top  petals  are  covered  with  an  even  tint  of 
lvety-maroon,  leaving  a  narrow  rim  of  rosy  crimson 
1  the  edge.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  light,  slightly 
igedwith  blue,  with  lower  petals  of  a  bright  °rosy 
Tple,  with  a  deeper  rose-coloured  spot  in  each 
icchus  was  awarded  the  S.  B.  ;  the  upper  petals  to" 
is  flower  are  of  a  deep  maroon,  with  a  narrow  border 
rose,  centre  white,  rose-coloured  under  petals, 
•ving  dark  veins  and  blotches  in  each.  Hebe's  Lip' 
eeived  a  similar  award  ;  velvety  top  petals  surrounded 
tu  crimson,  white  centre,  with  bright  rosy  pink  under 
|fcus.     A    Certificate  was    awarded   to    Patrician  :   a 


flower  having  rosy  pink  lower  petals  with  dark  top 
petals,  changing  to  rosy  crimson  on  the  edge.  These 
flowers  are  large  and  finely  formed,  free  bloomers,  and 
of  excellent  habit.— Mr.  Hoyle  also  received  a  Certi- 
ficate for  again  exhibiting  his  Mount  Etna.  This 
flower  possesses  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
colour.  The  pervading  colour  is  a  deep  and  bright 
scarlet  lake  or  crimson  rose,  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the 
top  petals.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  and  the  plant 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  robust  habit.  There  were 
several  seedling  Calceolarias  exhibited  ;  three  were 
selected  by  the  judges  as  desirable  varieties,  named 
Masterpiece,  from  Mr.  Kinghorn,  Gaines's  Lord 
Hardinge,  and  Green's  La  Polka.  Some  seedling 
Cinerarias  were  shown,  but  none  possessing  novelty  or 
striking  peculiarities  appeared  amongst  them. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruit  was  limited,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  indifferent,  some  of  the  Grapes  being  hardly 
ripe,  notwithstanding  the  warning  previously  given 
that  such  would  be  excluded  from  consideration  by 
the  judges.  For  Grapes  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  Grillion,  Esq.,  of  East 
Acton,  for  famous-  bunches  of  White  Muscat  ;  and  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  received  a 
similar  award  for  Black  Hamburghs. — Mr.  Dodds,  gr. 
to  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Walter,  gr.  to 
Capt.  Hart,  also  both  sent  fine  bunches  of  the  same 
variety.  —  A  Silver  Banksian  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham, 
for  Black  Hamburghs,  Sweetwater,  and  White  Musca- 
dine ;  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscats  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  gr.  to  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall.— Black  Hamburghs 
and  Sweetwaters  from  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner  ; 
and  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  R.  Baker,  Esq. — Among 
Market  Gardeners,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Oakhill,  East 
Barnet,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Sweetwaters.—  A  famous  box  of 
Black  Hamburghs  also  came  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Kemptown,  Brighton  ;  and  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South 
Lambeth,  likewise  sent  Black  Hamburghs  and  Sweet- 
waters—  For  Pine-apples  Mr.  J.  Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Thornycroft,  of  Thoruyeroft  Hall,  Congleton,  ob- 
tained a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  three  Providences,  all 
of  them  fine  specimens  of  cultivation  ;  and  a  Large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to  R. 
Gunter,  Esq.,  Brompton,  for  Blood  Queen,  an  An- 
tigua Queen,  Providence,  Black  Jamaica,  and  En- 
ville  ;  Mr.  Davies,  moreover,  showed  5  Providences 
and  4  Black  Antiguas,  all  of  them  fine-looking 
fruit.  —  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  Mr.  Fleming 
sent  of  the  former  fine  specimens  of  the  Royal 
George  aud  Violette  Hative  Nectarines.  —  Other 
fruit  consisted  of  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  and 
4  Melons,  viz.,  Snow's  Hybrid  Green-fleshed,  Spivev's 
Hybrid  Green-fleshed,  and  the  Beechwood,  from  Mr. 
Judd,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  Southill,  Bedford- 
shire ;  British  Queen  Strawberries  from  Mr.  Toy  ; 
Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  from  Mr.  Eyre,  gr.  to  R. 
W.  Barchard,  Esq.  ;  Apples  and  Pears  from  R. 
Brook,  Esq.,  of  Petistree  Lodge,  Suffolk;  and  from  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Turnham-green  ;  aud  British  Queen  Straw- 
berries from  Mr.  Davies. 


history  is,  that  it  was  received  in  October,  1S42,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  Mr.  N.  de 
Hartwiss,  the  director  of  the  Nikita  Garden  in  the 
Crimea;  that  it  is  just  mentioned  in  the  "London 
Journal  of  Botany,"  for  April,  1842,  p.  207,  by  Dr. 
Fischer,  of    St.   Petersburgh,  who,  in  a  letter  to   Sir 

William    Hooker,  makes    the   following   statement : 

"  Mr.  Hartwiss  has  received  many  interesting  plants 
from  Abcharia,  sent  by  Count  M.  Worontzoff.  Among 
them  lie  has  found  a  yellow-flowered  Pteony,  Epune- 
dium  pinnatum  (confined  hitherto  to  Talysch  alone), 
and  Pinus  Nu-dmmniana  (an  Abies),  said  to  be  a 
showy  and  beautiful  tree."  We  understand  that  2,5 
guineas  was  demanded  for  a  single  plant  of  it  in  one  of 
the  great  continental  nurseries.  The  species  has  much 
the  appearance  of  Pseonia  Cretica,  is  quite  hardy,  grows 
where  any  other  Prcony  will  grow,  and  flowers  in  May. 
At  present  we  believe  that  the  plant  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  is  unique  in  this  country. — 
Botanical  Register. 

28.  Graellsia     saxifracefolia.        Saxifrage-leaved 
Graellsia.     Hardy  Perennial.     (Crucifers.)     Persia. 

A  little  plant,  with  long-stalked  kidney-shaped  or 
roundish  leaves,  very  coarsely  notched,  aud  smelling 
strongly  of  Garlic.  The  flower-stems  are  aboiit  9  inches 
high,  and  bear  a  compound  corymb  of  small  white 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  common  scurvy  Grass. 
It  grows  freely  in  any  good,  rich  garden-soil,  and  is  well 
suited  for  rockwork.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  is  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plants  in  autumn 
or  spring,  or  by  seeds.— Journal  of  the  Hort.  Society. 

29.  Ophiopogon  prolifer.     Proliferous  Snake's-beard. 
Stove  Perennial.     (Lilyworts.)     Sincapore. 

This  has  a  slender  stem  slowly  rising  by  means  of  roots 
which  its  leafy  shoots  throw  out,  in  the  manner  of  a 
screw  Pine.  The  stems  are  not  thicker  than  a  swan's 
quill,  and  bear  at  inter-als  clusters  of  bright-green 
sword-shaped  leaves,  which  curve  downwards,  and  are 
longer  than  the  flowering  stems.  The  latter  are  bright 
purple,  and  bear  in  an  interrupted  manner  a  few 
clusters  of  nearly  sessile  small,  white,  obovate  flowers, 
whose  texture  is  between  fleshy  and  spongy.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  rough,  sandy  peat.  During  summer  an  ample 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  ;  also  a  very  moist  atmo- 
sphere, at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  80?  by  day. 
In  winter  it  requires  to  be  treated  almost  like  an  Or- 
chidaceous plant ;  if  a  humid  atmosphere  is  kept  up, 
little  or  no  water  will  be  required  for  a  few  weeks.— 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


Some  error  appears  to  have  occurred  with  regard  to  Mr. 
fif~i!  plants'  and  we  understand  that  this  part  of  the  award 
1  be  brought  again  under  the  notice  of  the  judges.     In  the 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  May  5lh. — The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair. — A  note  was  read  from  Dr. 
Forster,  on  the  migration  of  the  swallow.  The  author 
gave  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  migration  of' 
the  swallow  (Hirundo  rustica)  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, being  au  extension  of  his  former  observations  on 
the  same  subject  in  Great  Britain.  A  note  on  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  British  species  of  Viola  was  read  by 
Thomas  S.  Ralf,  Esq.,  in  which  the  author  pointed  out 
that  the  particular  form  of  the  stigma  in  the  flowers  of 
Viola  was  connected  with  the  development  of  hairs  in  the 
spurred  peta's,  upon  which  the  pollen  falls.  This  paper 
was  illustrated  by  specimens  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  of  the  Society.  In  these  speci- 
mens it  was  observed  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
stigma  is  globose  and  the  style  bent,  that  a  number  of 
submoniliform  hairs  were  present  in  the  claw  of  the 
petal.  The  hairs  are  covered  with  pollen,  and  it  is 
through  these  that  the  pollen  gains  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  style.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  paper,  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor  observed,  that  as  it  was  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  he  would  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  paper  he  had  just  read,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  tables  drawn  up  by  the  Belgian 
naturalists  for  the  registering  phenomena  like  those  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Forster.  The  President  stated  that  it 
had  long  been  his  conviction  that  discussion  should  be 
allowed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  that 
as  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  did  not  forbid  it,  that  for 
the  future  the  Fellows  would  be  induced  to  discuss  the 
papers  brought  forward.  In  our  report  of  Mr.  Quekett's 
paper  at  the  last  meeting,  it  was  stated  that  that  gentle- 
man had  observed  grains  of  starch  are  always  developed 
on  the  outside  of  a  cytoblast  in  Exogens  and  Endogens. 
We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Quekett  to  state,  that  although 
he  had  always  found  starcli  granules  on  the  outside  of  J  swelling,  in  order 
the  cytoblist  in  Exogens,  he  had  found  them  inside  in 
Lilium  bulbiferum,  and  outside  alone  amongst  Endo- 
gens, in  Iris  germaniea. 


Hardy 


\  anwhile  we  giv 
|  laration. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

2".  P.EON1A  Wittmanniana.  The  Yellow  Fieony 

Perennial.     (Crowfoots).     Siberia. 
A  more  remarkable  acquisition  than  a  yellow  Preony, 
pale    straw-coloured    species,  which    is   only  a 


the  return   as  it  stood   in   the  official  !  spoiled  whi'e.  but  a  true  yellow-flowered  plant,  does 

not  often  occur.     All  that  we  know  for  certain   of  its    however,  to  moisten  the  tan   or  floors  "as"  well  as  foot- 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

The  spring  disbudding  of  fruit-trees  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  at  this  period  ;  for  on  thinning 
in  due  time,  and  in  a  proper  way,  success  in  ripening 
both  wood  and  fruit  is  mainly  dependent.  This  process 
should  not  be  completed  at  one  dressing— the  operation 
is  too  severe.  The  trees  should  be  looked  over  about 
thrice,  viz.  ;— First,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about 
2  inches  long  ;  second,  in  about  a  week  afterwards  ;  and 
finally,  finished  in  about  another  fortnight.  The  first 
dressing  should  consist  chiefly  in  rubbing  off  forerigbt 
and  ill-placed  shoots  ;  at  the  second  thinning  a  selection 
of  wood  as  to  the  necessary  quantity  and  position  may 
be  made  ;  aud  finally,  at  the  last,  all  gross  shoots,  or 
robbers,  should  be  stopped,  in  order  to  equalise  the  sap 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  «fcc. 

Conservatory. —  Camellias  making  their  wood  should 
have  constant  shading  ;  the  house  should  be  kept  very 
moist  day  and  night,  and  the  plants  frequently  syringed. 
Pay  every  attention  at  this  period  to  plants  of  climbing 
habit,  whether  festooning  from  the  roof,  up  pillars,  or  on 
trellises  in  pots.  Let  stopping,  thinning,  training,  &e., 
proceed  in  a  methodical  way.  Many  of  these  plants  are 
unproductive  of  blossom  for  want  of  stopping  the  gross 
shoots.  To  stop  such  frequently  is  to  gain  both  time 
and  space.  Stove  and  Orckids. — Centradenias,  Eran- 
thenuims,  Poinsettias,  Justicias,  Geissomerias.  Clero- 
dendrous,  Euphorbias,  Brugmansias,  Gesr.eras,  Vineas, 
with  other  ornamental  stove  plants,  more  especially 
those  intended  to  relieve  the  dull  winter  months,  should 
at  this  period  have  the  highest  of  cultivation.  They 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  aud  clear  manure- 
water,  and  should,  if  requisite,  have  their  rambling 
shoots  stopped  occasionally.  The  latter  should  be  done 
forthwith,  as  young  wood  made  late  in  the  season  will 
not  produce  winter  flowers.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — 
Those  who  grow  that  delightfully  sweet  winter  flower, 
the  Cyclamen  persicum,  will  find  it  the  best  plan  to 
plant  it  out  at  this  period  in  a  highly  raised  bed  iu  the 
kitchen  garden.  This  bed  should  be  composed  chiefly 
of  peat  soil  and  coarse  sand,  to  which  a  little  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  leaf  soil  may  be  added.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  what  superior  plants  they  make  in  this  way, 
as  I  have  proved  for  the  last  SO  vears. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pineries.  —  If  the  weather  proves  very  sunny,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  shade  fruiters  in  their  first 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
giving  so  much  air  ;  this  will  preserve  a  greater 
amou  it  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house. 
Vineries.  —  Early  houses  now  ripening  should  have 
abundance  of  air.  Let  a  few  of  the  laterals  which  had 
been  reserved,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  principal  buds, 
be  removed  if  they  shade  any  of  the  principal  leaves. 
Do  not,  however,  remove  them  to  throw  sunlight  on  the 
fruit.  Late  Vineries. — These  will  be  uow  in  blossom 
in  most  places  ;  keep  up  a  lively  circulation  of  air  with 
a  warmer  atmosphere,  anrl|cease  syringing.     Continue; 
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paths  every  evening  ;  this  facilitates  the  bursting  of  the 
calyx,  a  necessary  step  to  secure  fecundation.  Vines 
not  possessing  a  lively  and  safe  action  at  the  root,  have 
sometimes  much  difficulty  in  bursting  this.  Melons. — 
Those  now  ridged  out  for  autumnal  crops  should  have 
a  good  depth  of  soil ;  light  and  superficial  soils  will  lead 
to  red  spider.  The  soil  should  be  a  stiff  loam,  filled  in 
when  dryish  in  rough  lumps,  and  trod  somewhat  firm. 
After  this  a  slight  casing  of  common  sandy  soil  may  be 
laid  over  the  whole.  Cucu?nbers. — Stop,  thin,  and 
water  freely  ;  those  for  the  ridge  if  hardened  should 
now  be  planted  out.  See  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  well 
soaked  with  water  previous  to  planting.  Kidney  Beans 
for  transplanting,"  raised  in  hot-houses,  should  now  be 
transferred  to  a  cool  frame  ;  after  hardening  for  a  week 
or  so  they  may  be  trusted  out  of  doors. 

KITCEEX  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
A  little  Endive  for  a  first  sowing  may  be  got  in. 
With  regard  to  Peas,  Beans,  Spinach,  Radishes, 
Cresses,  Lettuces,  Horn  Carrots,  &c,  I  may  repeat  the 
advice  offered  in  one  of  my  earlier  Calendars,  viz.,  to 
sow  a  little  more  if  possible  when  the  preceding  sowing 
is  fairly  above  ground.  A  good  sprinkling  of  the  Cape 
Broccoli  may  now  be  sown ;  likewise  Grange's  Impreg- 
nated Cauliflower,  and  Walcheren  Broccoli ;  these  will 
succeed  the  Cauliflowerssown  in  February.  Sow  arow  of 
Gherkins  if  not  done.  Those  raised  in  heat  in  boxes  should 
be  hardened  forthwith,  preparatory  to  planting  out.  If 
a  slight  amount  of  fermentatiou  could  be  provided  for 
them,  after  the  manner  of  those  on  the  ridge,  by  means 
of  cut  Grass,  or  other  refuse  fermenting  matter,  it 
■would  tend  to  insure  a  crop  ;  these  things  are  not  so 
easily  managed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
as  about  the  metropolis.  Orcharding  and  Fruit  Trees. 
— Carefully  attend  to_  disbudding,  according  to  direc- 
tions in  the  early  part  of  to-day's  Calendar.  Effect 
thinning  of  Apricots  in  a  gradual  way  ;  remembering 
that,  as  the  spring  has  been  rather  capricious,  many 
may  drop  in  the  stoning  process.  Use  the  engine  where 
the  red  spider  is  feared  ;  those,  however,  who  have  fol- 
lowed my  directions  as  to  the  use  of  sulphur,  will  save 
themselves  endless  trouble,  and  the  trees  much  starva- 
tion, which  these  cold  evening  ablutions  are  sure  to 
produce.  No  wonder  at  the  Peaches  gumming  ;  a  rich 
and  deep  soil  beneath,  and  such  sudden  depressions  of 
temperature  in  the  shoots,  are  quite  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  produce  the  evil. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas  must  not  be  forgotten  because  the  amateur 
has  now  many  demands  on  his  time  ;  shade  them  in 
very  hot  sunny  weather,  though  they  cannot  at  this 
season  of  the  year  be  easily  too  much  exposed,  provided 
the  regular  attendance  is  given  to  water,  &c.  &c. 
Polyanthuses  cannot  bear  the  mid-day  sun,  except  on 
very  cool  subsoils.  A  shady  situation,  under  a  hedge, 
with  a  north  aspect,  will  be  suitable  for  them  during 
the  next  three  months  (that  is  to  say  if  grown  in  pots). 
Tulips. — Do  not  forget  to  fertilise  some  of  the  best 
breeders,  in  order  to  obtain  good  seed.  It  would  be 
time  and  trouble  thrown  away  to  cross  yellow  grounds 
■with  white  ones,  or  vice  versa.  In  choosing  sorts  to  get 
seed  from,  let  them  be  as  thick  in  the  petal,  round  at 
the  top,  pure  in  the  cup,  clean  in  the  stamens  (for  foul 
stamens,  though  perhaps  not  yet  acknowledged,  are  a 
very  great  defect)  as  much  like  the  old  Catafalque  in 
the  cup  as  possible ;  and  then  the  raiser  of  seed  will 
not  be  far  wrong.  Apply  the  farina  with  a  small  camel- 
hair  brush  to  the  stigma  of  the  variety  intended  to  be 
operated  upon,  covering  the  flower  with  a  hand-glass. 
Carnations  and  Picolees. — Should  the  present  dry 
weather  continue,  they  will  want  occasional  waterings, 
which  when  done,  should  be  done  well. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
It  is  now  high  time  .to  think  of  bedding  out  some  of 
the  mass  flowers;  at  "least,  such  as  are  least  liable  to 
injury  by  frost,  and  have  undergone  a  proper  hardening 
process.  Much  may  be  clone,  as  to  display,  by  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  or  combination  of  both  colour  and 
figure.  As  a  general  principle,  our  best  authorities 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  various  shades  of  orange  an,d 
yellows  will  class  well  with  the  various  purples  and 
blues  ;  whites  are  suitable  with  the  blues,  oranges,  and 
reds.  White,  however,  deranges  the  effect  of  the 
yellows,  as  also  the  violet  shades  ;  whilst  the  various 
red  or  rose-coloured  flowers  are,  as  far  as  colour  is  con- 
cerned, capable  of  forming  a  bed  by  themselves.  Every 
individual  bed  of  a  flower-garden  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  complete  in  itself,  both  with  regard  to  colour,  and 
also  outline,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  heights. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
A  small  Cucumber  bed  may  now  be  made,  by  dig- 
ging a  trench  1  foot  deep,  by  3  feet  wide,  in  a  sunny 
and  sheltered  spot ;  well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  thorough  collection  of 
all  the  weeds  around  the  garden,  the  trimming  of  ditch- 
sides,  old  Ferns,  hedge  dubbings,  &c,  blended  with  a 
little  hot  manure,  will  do  well.  Keep  the  manure  low, 
and  fill  up  the  trench  as  a  mound,  nearly  2  feet  above 
the  ground  level.  Soil  it  over  slightly,  and  raise  deeper 
hillocks  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  Those  who 
cannot  get  hand-glasses  may  stretch  some  sticks  or  hoops 
across,  and  cover  up  at  nights  with  old  mats  or  cloths. 
Such,  however,  should  not  trust  their  plants  out  until 
another  week. 

FORESTING. 
Little  can  be  said  at  present.     Barking  will  of  course 
have  made  much  progress.      Keep  an  eye   to  young 
seed  beds. 


Slattj  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  May  H,  1U4G,  aa 
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The  riigheit  temperaLure  during  the  *imve   period  occurred   on  the  17th. 
1833— therm. 85=  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  17  th,  1838,  and  23d,  1837— therm.  30°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — The  Volumes 
for  1844  and  1845  can  be  had,  bound  iu  cloth,  price  11.  10s. 
each.  The  following  Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can 
also  be  had.  Auy  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  pub- 
lisher post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
are  requested,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,   17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  2S, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  34.  47. 

1S42— 3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,   14,  15,  16,  IS,  20,    23,   24,  25, 
27,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  38,  40,  41,  42,  45,  46,  47,  4S,  50,  51,  52. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,   14,   16,   17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,   24,  25,  26, 
27,  2S,  29,  30,  31.  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 
1844— All  but  Nos.  36,  46,  and  50. 

1S45— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 13,  14,  15,  17,  IS,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,   27,  28,  29,   31,  32,  33,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
44,  47,  49,  50,  51. 
1846 — All  the  Nos.  to  the  present  time. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  in  future  he  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Matthews,  at 
the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  Loudon. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Books — G — Lindlcy's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard,"  if  you  do  not 
want  very  great   detail.     Neill's   book  is  a  good  one.     The 

other  we  cannot  recommend. R  G — All  the  information 

you  seek  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  which 

is  crammed  full  of  such  matters. Swainsonia — Lyons  on 

Orchideous  Plants.  There  is  such  a  Gesnera.  Will  you 
explain  more  particularly  the  inquiry  about  Orchids  ?  "We  do 
not  understand  the  question. 

Broccoli — J  G  Waite — Your  variety  appears  to  have  been  bred 
from  Knight's  Protecting,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  white,  and  the 
curd  is  not  so  close  and  firm,  being  what  is  termed  frothy. || 

Greenhouses — A  B — Outside  shadeu  are  only  required  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  simplest  way  is  to  construct  them  like 
rolling  blinds,  guiding  the  canvas  by  cords  at  each  side.  The 
canvas  should  be  worth  about  5cZ.  a  yard  ;  a  cheaper  sort  is 
too  perishable.  Copper  wire  is  much  better  than  iron  ;  let 
it  run  8  or  9  inches  from  the  glass.  Keep  Symmons's  hygro- 
meter at  from  50°  to  70°  while  the  Grapes  are  swelling,  and 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  colour,  gradually  bring  it  to  a  range 
between  25°  and  40°.     We  are  not  aware  that  water  in  zinc 

pans  is  injurious. CWB — You  will  not   obtain  flowers 

without  sunlight.  But  you  may  have  leaves  in  health,  and 
if  you  can  expose  your  greenhouse  plants  to  the  sun,  out  of 
doors,  one  summer,  they  will  flower  the  next  in  the  absence 
of  direct  sun  rays. 

Greenhouse  Plants—  Paul  Pry — Greenhouse  plants  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  peat  mould  are  numerous.  19  out  of  every 
20  of  the  magnificent  specimens  annually  shown  at  Chiswick, 
are  grown  exclusively  iu  sandy  peat  mould.  The  following 
do  best  in  peat,  viz. : — The  different  kinds  of  Azalea,  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Chorozema  varium,  Corrasa  speciosa,  Brachysema 
platyptera,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  Helichrysum  proliferum 
and  humile,  Hovea  Celsi  and  pungens,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia, 
Pimelea  spectabilis  and  decussata,  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
Boronia  anemona^folia,  Hardenbergia  monophylla  and  macro- 
phylla,  Kennedya  Marryattse,  Polygala  speciosa,  Hibbertia 
perfoliata,  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Bossiasa  linophylla,  and 
Witsenia  corymbosa.J 

Heating — A  Subscriber — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  what  is  the  matter  with  your  flue.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  fire-place  we  presume,  Flues  are  never 
heated  by  iron  stoves  ;  a  well-constructed  fire-place  is  all 
that  is  required.  If  you  are  near  Glasnevin,  you  would  get 
the  best  advice  from  Mr.  Moore. 

Insects — Clayworth — We  cannot  say  what  occasions  the  ex- 
crescences upon  the  leaves  of  the  Lime  tree  ;  never  having 
been  able  to  breed  any  insects  frum  them,  we  much  doubc  if 

they  be  galls.  R. W  M — You  will  find  in  the  entomological 

article  of  this  day  all  the  information  we  can  give  you  re- 
speo^ing  the  larva?,  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  Gnat  called 

Tipula  maculosa.  R. Amicus — The  above  answer  given  to 

*'  W.  M."  will  apply  equally  to  yourself.  R. Naxara— It  is 

impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  without  seeing  the 
grubs.     Is  it  the  larva   of  Tipula  maculosa  above  alluded 

to  ?  R. S  C — We   cannot  give   you   an   opinion    without 

seeing  the  worms  you  complain  of.  R. J  B  H—  Please  to 

send  us  some  of  the  worms  in  a  quill  stopped  with  cork  at 

both  ends,  and  we  will  give  you  an  answer.  R. A  Rose 

A mateur— Unless  you  send  us  the  small  grub  we  cannot  ad- 
vise you.     There  are  various  species  that  attack  the  Roses, 

and  their  economy  varies  considerably.  R. JB  W— Instead 

of  stopping  the  quill  with  cork  you  used  sealing-wax,  which 
was  crushed  out  by  the  post,  and  no  insects  were  to  be 
found.  R. 

Kale — Hortensis — Your  Siberian  Kale  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Buda  Kale,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Manchester  Kale.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment respecting  it,  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  "  Horticultural 
Transactions,"  vol.  4,_page  570. — "  I  have  been  trying  an  ex- 
periment with  Buda  Kale,  which  has  answered  completely; 
this  is  blanching  it  as  you  do  Sea  Kale  by  turning  a  pot  over 
it  and  letting  it  remain  covered  till  it  is  quite  blanched.  When 
cut  and  dressed  in  that  state  it  is  excellent,  and  one  advan- 
tage will  be  that  the  same  plant  will  furnish  two  cuttings, 
for  the  sprouts  are  more  delicate  than  even  the  original  heart 
of  the  plant.    I  used  no  dung  to  force  it ;  but  this  might 


he  applied  with  great  advantage  ;.  and  I  think  it  wuuld  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  Sea  Kale."il 

Kitchen  Gardens — Corkscnw  —  In  order  to  drain  it  you 
must  have  a  sufficient  out f. ill.  Having  found  this,  make  a 
main  through  the  centie  4  f  jet  deep,  and  run  the  side  drains 
into  it  2i  feet  deep  at  the  highest  point ;  so  you  will  get  li  foot 
fall,  which  is  enough  for  the  distance  the  pipes  must  run. 
Connect  the  main  drain  with  the  outfall. 

Manures — Amateur — You  may  apply  guano-water  to  your 
Strawberries  with  advantage.  Do  not  give  it  strong,  but 
often  ;  4  lbs.  of  guano  to  12  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  to 
be  a  good  proportion.  Roses  will  also  be  benefited  by  it, 
administered  in  the  same  proportion.  Diluted  ammoniacal 
liquor  will  do,  but  not  so  well  as  guano.J 

Mistletoe — J  WN—  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  rub  them  into 
chinks  in  the  bark  ;  they  will  adhere  by  their  own  viscidity.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  contact  with 
live  bark,  and  so  placed  that  birds  cannot  find  them.  Mistle- 
toe grows  freely  on  Whitethorn,  Apple-trees,  Sycamores,  and 
Limes.  We  never  saw  it  on  a  Walnut,  and  doubt  if  it  would 
take.  The  ppculiar  juice  of  the  Walnut-tree  would  probably 
disagree  with  the  parasite. 

Polmaise — TP — We  cannot  improve  upon  your  plan,  except 
that  we  would  connect  the  warm  air  flue  at  the  back  of  the 
house  with  a  ground  flue  or  two  brought  from  the  front.  Of 
course  you  will  effectually  dry  the  air. 

Names  of  Plants — D  S — Appears  to  be  a  starved  specimen  of 

Acacia  pulchella. J  W  G — Epidendrum  oncidioides. ■ 

£>  L — Lonicera  alpigena. SB — Menziesia  ferruginea  ;  Ve- 
ronica   fruticulosa. Lady    M. — Pittosporum    Tobira. 

j?  A  £/— Yes  ;  it  does  not  seem  different  from  it. — We  must 
tax  the  patience  of  a  few  questioners  till  next  week,  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  answer  all  their  inquiries.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  name  some  plants  correctly. 

Specimen  Plants — Spectator — We  know  nothing  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  judges  decidedthe  Fuchsia  prizes  last  Satur- 
day. In  determining  the  merits  of  that  kind  of  plant  the 
quality  of  Hie  flower  must  be  very  carefully  considered.  Other- 
wise, the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  points  in  a 
specimen  plant : — It  should  be  well  grown,  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy  in  appearance,  with  abundance  of  richly- 
coloured  flowers  ;  to  this  must  be  added  good  and  judicious 
training,  keeping  in  view  the  natural  character  of  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  whether  drooping,  semi-drooping,  upright  or 
bushy.  It  has  a  good  effect  when  the  lateral  branches  com- 
mence near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  hide  the  upper 
part  of  the  pot. 

Trees — C  Gumming — Trees  may  be  thinned  at  anytime;  but 
if  you  wish  to  use  the  thinnings  for  timber  the  work  should 
be  done  between  October  and  March.  When  trees  once  be- 
come bare  poles  from  neglect  they  rarely  feather  again. 

Vines— P  N  IF— We  cannot  guess  what  has  happened  to  your 
Vines.  But  if  the  "  corkscrews"  remain  healthy,  no  harm  is 
likely  to  come  of  the  alteration.    We  should  like  to  hear  the 

result  hereafter. J  M—  You  will  get  excellent  advice  from 

the  party  you  name;  and  your  questions  would  be  better  an- 
swered on  the  spot.  If  we  understand  your  plan  it  will  work 
while  the  water  is  hot  ;  but  what  will  you  do  when  the  fires 
are  discontinued  ? 

Yams— J  B— These  are  stove  plants  not  worth  growing.  They 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  are  very  uninteresting. 
You  may  grow  them  iu  summer  in  a  Melon  frame  in  light 
vegetable  soil.    Do  not  cut  them  or  they  may  rot. 

Misc— C  G  M—  Your  specimen  is  the  Parrot  Tulip,  differing 

somewhat  in  colour  from  the  common  varieties.'' Anne — 

The  word  is  rhodopnceo,  and  signifies  rose-seented.  It  is  a, 
wild  species  from  the  Canaries. O  P — We  do  not  antici- 
pate any  injurious  effects  from  galvanised  iron  ;  but  we  have 
no  experience  of  it.  For  water-pots  nothing  is  better  than 
tin  well  painted.  Directions  how  to  use  Symmons's 
hygrometer  should  certainly  be  given  with  it.     We  will  draw 

up  some.     Copper  wire  is  cheap,  though  expensive. S  L — 

The  Broccoli  is  very  good  indeed,  but  not  better  than  Knight's 

Protecting  or  the  Walcheren.^ J  WJ—  You  will  deprive  your 

water  of  its  impurity  if  you  compel  it  to  filter  through  a  thick 
bed  of  sand  ;  which,  as  it  comes  from  a  hill,  will  be  easily 

done. WB — The  account  you  furnished  was  little  more 

than  a  list  of  names,   and  not  fit  for  publication.     We  are 

much  obliged,  but  we  threw  the  paper  away  as  useless. 

A  B — Aspleniuni  septentrionale  is  an  Alpine  plant,  and  is  en- 
titled to  oe  shown  as  such.  So  is  any  other  Alpine  Cryp- 
togam which  is  usually  cultivated. S  M—lt  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  Pansies  to  be  sweet  smelling,  but  it  is  rarely  they 

possess  the  fragrance  of  the  white  Violet.}; J  2\cl!y — You 

cannot  obtain  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia  by  potting  your  seed- 
lings in  different  composts.  The  reason  why  your  plants 
drop  their  flowers  before  they  expand  is,  they  are  either 
starved  or  kept  too  dry.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  thirsty  plant,  and 
should  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  in  which,  if  a  little 
guano  is  added  now  and  then,  the  plants  will  thrive  all  the 

better.^ T  if— Your  Pelargoniums  grow  too  luxuriantly, 

and  produce  few  flowers  in  consequence  of  your  soil  being  too 
rich.  What  you  must  do  is  this,  you  must  remove  a  portion 
of  the  soil  in  your  beds  and  mix  the  remainder  with  material 
of  a  poorer  nature,  or  you  must  cramp  the  roots  by  plunging 
the  plants  in  the  pots  as  you  propose,  or  by  some  other  means, 
over-luxuriance  being  always  incompatible  with  a  fine  display 
of  bloom.J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Azalea — J  S — Your  seedling  is  of  a  very  pure  white  ;  in  form 
it  is  not  equal  to  Gledstanesii,  which  it  somewhat  resembles, 
and  the  striping  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  specimens  sent.* 

Calceolarias — A  R  G — Both  your  seedlings  are  pretty  varie- 
ties ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  too  small,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  marking.* W  C — There  is  too  strong  a  family 

likeness  among  your  seedlings — for  instance,  3,  4,  12,  17,  19, 
25,  are  so  much  alike  that  one  of  the  number  is  sufficient ;  of 
these  19  is  the  best.  Again,  6,  7,  14,  16,  13,  8,  21,  are  merely 
repetitions  of  flowers  already  in  many  hands — they  are  also 
deficient  in  form  ;  5,  9,  20,  and  22  are  the  best ;  20  is  a  weil- 
formed  flower,  clear  in  colour  and  distinct  in  marking,  but 
small ;  5  is  novel,  from  possessing  three  colours,  yellow 
ground,  brown  spots   and  black  stripes  ;  this  flower  also  is 

undersized/' B  B — These  are  large  and  fine  specimens, 

measuring  from  1J  inch  to  lh  inch  in  diameter;  the  general 
fault  in  form  is  the  flatness  in  front.  1,  2,  3,  7,  buff  grounds, 
with  large  well-defined  blotches  in  front;  5,  6,  and  8,  yellow 
grounds,  spotted  with  brown.     These  seven  are  well  worthy 

cultivation  ;  4  is  too  deficient  in  form.* A  C — Very  com 

mon.* IK— Pretty,  but  not  uncommon.' G  S  .3/— Your 

specimens  are  pretty,  but  common  in  colour  and  marking 

3  appears  to  be  the  best.* S  WH—A  large  flower,  of  good 

form,  but  weak,  and  undecided  in  colour.* 

Cinerarias—  A  C— Your  seedling  is  similar  to  others  in  cultiva- 
tion.  WL — Your  seedling  is  common  in  colour  and  de- 
ficient in  substance.* 

Pansies — A  B,  a  Constant  Reader—  A  flower  rich  in  colour  and 
of  good  substance,  but  rather  deficient  in  a  circular  outline, 

■ B  B— Both  your  specimens  are  large,  and  No.  1  is  rather 

coarse,  having  rough  edges  to  the  petals,  with  the  ground 
colour  not  perfect ;  it  is,  however,  a  well-formed  flower.  No.  2t 
white  ground,  with  fine  eye  ;  top  petals,  with  broad  mar- 
gin round  the  lower  ones,  of  a  deep  bright  blue  ;  a  useful  show 
flower,  bold  and  handsome* 

Pelargoniums Both  your  seedlings  want  size,  and  they  are 

inferior  to  similar  varieties  in  cultivation.* 

*-,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  tor  the  indulgence  of  ihose 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting; 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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Trio^TAGRlOTLTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 

Society's  House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Friday,  the  ~a  uisv., 
at  One  o'clock  precisely.  ^  ^  ^.^  James  Hdds0Nj  Sec. 

London,  May  (i,  1846 


^ITlONDON    MANURE    COMPANY^beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 


:LCC°'t£MiSL%£.i.«  >bo»U  .1-   -c  ,„.««d  l»»»d„  bow  i.  «.,  be  t»,«.d  1.  .b. 


the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  :— 


,lit;  ii.'f —  — - 

Nitrate  ot  hoda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  "every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
sAtatde.-Noy  40,  New  Bridge-stree^Blachlnar^^  ^^ 


— THFAP^AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 
AND  THE BEST  BESI9TBU  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
M"  PURPOSES, 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


PATENT. 


AT'NFILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill 
)  PATENT    Ahl  "'"',„„„  ;„  „vtor,BiveuseforRoo 


ng, 


THE  PATENT    ASPHALT^   *  ^^»se  foiaooflng 
nnd  which  for  many  years  has beer im  extra      ens  ^ 

Houses,  Verandahs,  all u^^es    TO  POTECT  PLANTS 

Scotland,  and  Ireland    ««f  ^.ned  "nd        also  patronized  by 

Forests,  the  Hon.  the  b  uijra  ■ ^ .'  [  •  a  in  the  gardens 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  x tensi  el  ^  ;„,  ll(ml?hooa  ot 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  tut  ne'e;""u"         f 


be  knocked  away  from  under  it :  but  the  search 
was  fruitless— the  experiment  was  carefully  con- 
ducted, its  results  were  accurately  recorded.  It  is 
the  only  piece  of  exact  evidence,  we  believe,  that 
exists  on  the  subject ;  it  is  founded  on  a  lengthened 
and  careful  investigation  ;  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  preconceived  opinions  of  intelligent  man.  How, 
then,  can  it  fail  to  bring  conviction  ?  _ 

It  is  objected  that   Dr.  Thomson,  not  being  a 
farmer,  was  unable  fairly  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ment.    Well,  but  here  is  a  full  report  of  the  investi- 
gation.    Point  out  the  fallacy  in  his  results— where 
is  the  mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen?     Suppose, 
'•XML       ,w  at  tftters    however,  that  we  admit  the  objection.     What  does 
1    ROYAL  LET.     "slitaraountto?     It  is  said   that   had  a  farmer  had 
charge  of  this  experiment  its  results  would   have 
been  trustworthy.     Now,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  1 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  anything  will 
a-rree  with  us  in  saying  that  nothing  requires   a 
more  careful  previous  education  tnan   the   art   of 
observing.     Now,  Dr.  Thomson  stands  confessedly 
at  the  head  of  British  chemists-at  the  head  of  a 
body  whose  science  has  been  laboriously  worked 
out    by    constant  experiment,   whose    occupation 
indeed  consists  in  experiment,  in   applying  causes 
and  measuring  effects.     A  practical  chemist  is  the 
man  of  all  others  to  conduct  a  quantitative  experi- 
mental investigation,  let  the  subject  of  it  be  what  it 
rnav— the  whole  habit  of  his  mind  fits  him  for  this 
task      And,  for  whom  is  Dr.  Thomson,  the  tost 
practical  chemist  of  the  country,  to  be  set  aside  ( 
For  a  practical  farmer— one,  on  the  other  hand   ot 
a  body  low  in  the  scale  of  profession,  as  regards  the 
...    J  „    ,  ... j   ;m„v,t    onil  theretore 


best  account. 

The  object  of  the  landlord  in  settlingthe  terms  on 
which  his  land  shall  be  let  necessarily  is,  to  induce 
the  thorough  cultivation  of  it ;  he  is  urged  to  this 
not   merely  by  self  interest,  on  the  ground    that 
thereby  the  value  of  his  estate  will  be  increased,  but 
also  by  his  care  for  the  labouring  population,  for 
whom  employment  is  to  be  found.     He  must  get 
his  tenants  to  exert  themselves,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  ensuring  to  them  a  reward  for  their  ex- 
ertions.    He  declines  to  secure  this  reward  to  them 
by  lease  ;  it  must  be  done,  therefore,  by  an  agree- 
ment,  in   which,  reserving   the   right  to   give  six 
months'  notice  to  quit,  he  binds   himself  on    the 
tenant's  leaving  to  pay  him  for  such  improvements 
over  and  above  the  common  "  custom  of  the  coun- 
try," as  may  then  remain  unexhausted.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  practice  this  involves  great  diiii- 
cultv  and  perplexity,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  no 
other  alternative  offers.     Is  the  connexion  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  be  such  as  shall  tend  to  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  land  ?     Then  farms  must 
be  let  so  as  to  secure  to  their  occupants  a  full  re- 
turn for   every   ezfra-ordinary  exertion  they  may 
make.     And  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  done 
unless  the  landlord  shall  either  give  up  the  control 
of  the  land  on  certain  conditions  for  a  term  ot  years, 
or,  under  a  system  of  yearly  tenancy,  acknowledge 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  justice  of  what  has  ot  late 
been  termed  "  tenant  right."     The  best  method  of 
developing  this  subject  in  an  agreement  between  a 
landowner  and  his  yearly  tenants  is  a  matter  likely 
to  excite  some  discussions  ;  we  shall  give  a  form  ot 


concerned,   of  but  few   well   established   data   on 
which  to  found  anything  like  consistent  practice. 


,vith  Directions  for  its  Use,  ana  «i™r~    which  to   tounu   any B  ..—   -— -----        . 

ttttj^Si^^nSS^Z^FXi    What  does  Mr.  Huxtaele  say  in  the  late  Number 
(ion),  from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gai dener s,  ATOnuec^,  ^  |     f    ^„     «  Tmirnal 


^J^^^P^^^^^--^   ^"etan?   otSra^wcS 
^2&SEE&*  Conrts^^Omces  attached,  and    Society 
Pissaws  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reitl  a ,  omces,  anu 
S£gS£ES.".t  the  New  H^,  of  Pari,ar&  --ted 


!  pSSu^:™ ^dis known  by  its  having  the 

aP£#rThee  Public  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
*fV        oc  ^l,r,,nlv  Works  if.  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
SgS&wt^&K-rani,  *  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
kamb's-buildinss,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


possessed,  and  especially  mthe  J^il.  \,a,.,    on  I  able.     The  main  points  in  which  the  tenant  should 

be  bound,  appear  to'  be  to  cultivate  his  land  on  the 
alternate  system,  and  to  take  nothing  off  his  farm 
but  grain,  and  the  produce  arising  from  the  con- 
sumption of  his  green  crops.  And  the  chief  point 
in  which  the  landlord  should  bind  himself,  is  to  re- 
pay on  a  certain  stated  scale  all  improvements  made 
with  his  sanction,  which  may  remain  unexhausted 
when  the  tenant  leaves. 


mjfB 


SATURDAY,  MAY  16,  1846. 


and  measurements,  and  therewith  of  just  valua- 
tion, is  the  great  opprobrium  of  English  agri- 
culture." Now,  looking  at  the  present  condition 
of  their  respective  professions,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  more  competent  to  conduct  a  nice  investi- 
gation, the  chemist,  whose  science,  in  consequence 


Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  the  Committee 
gation,  the  chemist,  whose  science  in  consequence  ™*™™"he  Council  of  the  Agricultural 
of  his  labours,  may  now  be  called  '  exac      or  the    W™^?  on   the  propriety  of  adopting  a 


rf  his  labours,  may  now  be  called  "  exact     or  the    |PI'"J '  ofl  tne  ietv  of  adopting  a 

farmer,  of  whose  art,  in .consequence  (mus we  not   ^^^^  at  their  annual   meetings  some- 


MEETINGS  FOR  ^TJVO.PO^^  WEEKS. 

Wkdsbbow,     May  20]  ?M^  society.  Belfast. 

m  «i      Airricul ural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

525"'  =    Itl&ural  5u<5e.y  rfMaiy. 

LOctrsOCIETIBS.-Shtoph.m  and  GuiUorM8-HeufxeWshire. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Hay 


13— Eotley 

19_Br..msBtove  —   Plympton 
St.  Mary 
—      35— Weill;  gton 


May 


i,,— Newton 

28— Ottary  St.  Maiy 

29— llhlno  of  Gadluway 


say)  of  his  negligence,  there  is  hardly  a  point  which 
is  not  obnoxious^  to  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  ' 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  experiment  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  more  competent  hands 
than  those  of  Dr.  Thomson  ;  where  inexperience 
in  any  respect  disqualified  him,  as  in  the  purchase 
of  the  animals,  &c,  he  had  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  practical  men  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
as  to  keeping  the  animals  free  from  the  action  ot 
causes  disturbing  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
no  one  was  better  able  to  direct  that  than  himself. 


The  o-rowth  of  vegetables  is  a  branch  of  the 
farmer's  business  much  better  understood  than  the 
conversion  of  them  into  beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c. 
The  experience  of  farmers  on  the  former  subject  is 
much  more  generally  known.  We  are  in  possession 
of  manv  well-established  facts  regarding  the  agency 
of  drainage,  cultivation,  and  manures  ;  while  as 
regards  the  process  of  feeding,  we  have  but  tew 
details  of  individual  experience.  There  are  not 
many  published  experiments  on  the  relat.ve  nutntive- 
ness  of  different  kinds  of  food.  Tins  should  induce 
us  to  place  greater  value  on  the  few  worthy  of  our 
reliance  which  we  do  possess.  And  among  these 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  those  by  Dr. 
Thomson  on   the  Value  of  Malt  as  Food  for 

Cattle.  „    .  .     ..      , 

We  have  observed  that  most  of  the  agricultural 
periodicals  in  which  the  Government  report  of  these 
experiments  has  been  noticed  have  dissented  from 
its  conclusions  on  the  ground  that  the  experimenter 
not  being  a  farmer  was  unqualified  for  his  task. ; 
and  a  correspondent  makes  the  same  assertion  on 
similar  grounds  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette.     But  let  us  consider  what  this :  ob- 
jection is  really  worth.    The  account  given  of  these 
experiments  in  the  report  is  most  detailed  and  par- 
ticular.    Why  have  objections  not  been  made  to  the 
treatment  which  the  cattle   received  ?      It  is   all 
stated  in  fullest  detaii.     Why  has  fault  not  been 
found  with  the  trial  because  of  unsuitableness  in  the 
animals  or  unfairness  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.     The  results  of  the  experiment 
are  necessarily  the  consequence  of  certain  causes 
actinc  either  in  accordance  with,  or  in  spite  of  the 
will  of  the  experimenter.     Why  have  dissentients 
not  pointed  out  the  operation  on  the  animals  ot 
causes  besides  those  to  which  Dr.  Thomson  attri- 
butes his  results  ?     No  doubt,  many  have  searched 


We  have  often   had  occasion  to  point  out  The 
Lease  for  a  term  of  years  as  the  only  beneficial 
bond  of  connection  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the   only   kind  of  tenure 
under  which  the  high  cultivation  of  land  can  be  either 
induced  or  maintained,  and  notwithstanding  that 
there  are  landlords  who  will  not  grant  leases  for 
leno-thened  periods,  and  that  there  are  tenants  who 
will  not  accept  them,  it  certainly  must  be  for  the 
national  good  that  this  mode  of  tenancy  should  more 
readily  obtain.     Farmers  may  fear  being  tied  tor 
more  than  one  year  to  a  bad  bargain  ;  this  only  ex- 
hibits a  want  of  energy,  and  of  enterprise,  and  ot 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment.     Landlords  may 
fear  abandoning  their  estates  for  so  long  to  incom- 
petent tenants  ;  thev  forget  that  when  a  farmer  is 
lied  to  the  land  for  "so  many  years,  his   interest  in 
maintaining  its  fertility  is  equal  to,  if  not  stronger 
than  that  of  its  owner.     And  it  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration, both  on  d priori  grounds  and  by  an  appeal 
to  fact,  that  the  increased  profit  of  both  parties,  de- 
pendent as  it  is  upon  the  exercise  of  capital  and  in- 
telligence in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  can  be 
looked  for  only  in  those  districts  where  the  fruits  of 
high  farming  are  secured  to  the  farmer  by  a  suffi- 
ciently long  lease.  .      ... 

How,  then,  must  it  be  where  neither  intelligence 
nor  capital  are  abundant  amongst  farmers  >  Why, 
then  we  fear  thev  cannot  look  for  more  than  yearly 
tenancy.  ThiS;  fortunately,  is  to  them  r.o  hardship  ; 
for  where  there  is  not  capital  to  carry  out,  nor  in- 
telligence to  direct  the  higher  cultivation  of  the 
land,  there  is  rarely  enterprise  desirous  of  any 
change  from  things  as  they  are.  Nevertheless 
heref  also,  it  will  be  for  the  landlord's  interest  to 
state  openly  and  publicly  his  desire  .whenever  the  e 
shall  appear  in  his  tenants,  to  give  them  the  ecunty 
of  a  lease.  Audit  is  only  under  protest  that  tenancy 


plan  of  operations  at  their  annual  meetings  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Bkfush  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  ™'-'°m- 
mended  that  the  two  subjects— Drainage  and  the 
Chemistry  of  Manures— shall  be  discussed  at  the 
ensuing  Newcastle  meeting,  under  the  guidance 
respectively  of  Mr.  Parkes  and  of  Professor  John- 
ston. This  is  but  a  timid  step  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  them  some  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  alluded  to  at  page  257  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  these  discussions  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  Council  dinner,  the  place  of  which 
thev  have  taken  ;  and  we  heartily  hope  that  the 
success  of  this  step  may  induce  a  bolder  one  in  the 
same  direction  another  year. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  FARMING. 
The  following  very  impartial  statement  is  somewhat 
abridged  from  a  communication  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Galloway  Agriculturist:—      _ 

When  you  asked  me  to  report  on  English  farming 
I  believe  both  of  us  thought  that  my  report  must  be  all 
against  English  farming,  particularly  in  this  and  other 
central  counties,  when  compared  with  Scotch  farming 
We  were  both  very  much  mistaken.  In  passing  liumeulj 
through  these  central  counties  of  England,  as  we  have 
formerly  done  on  our  way  to  London,  we  see :  little  of 
the  details  of  farming,  and  form  our  opinion  of  the  state 
of  agriculture  chiefly  from  the  great  clumsy  waggons, 
the  heavy  and  inefficient  ploughs  and  he  expensive 
misapplication  of  horse-power  which  meet  our  eyes  on 
all  sides,  and  which  we  hastily  conclude  must  belong  to 
an  a-e  of  prejudice  and  general  ignorance  But  these 
are  only  the  outside  defects  of  the  machinery ,  and  a 
minute  examination  of  the  farm  leads  to  a  very  d.fferent 
conclusion  as  to  the  details  of  English  farming  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  farming  m  many  parts  of 
Warwickshire  is  Is  good  or  better,  than  m  Wigtown- 
shire  or  Ayrshire  :  though  it  is  much  in  the  same ,  way 
as  I  would  say  a  man  is  a  good  walker  if  he  beats 
another  on  a  road,  at  great  cost  of  physical  power-al- 
Aon-h  loaded  with  his  great  grandfather's  boots,  which 
haDDened  to  weigh  each  a  hundred  weight.  _ 

I  do  not  mea5  to  say  that  an  English  farmer  is  able 
to  pay  more  rent  for  his  farm  than  a  Scotch  farmer 
would  do-quite  the  contrary  ;  but  he  grows  better 
crops  on  the  same  quality  of  land-feeds  better-raises 
more  manure-puts  on  more  compost-keeps  his  land 
more  clear  of  weeds,  and  his  houses,  farm  roads,  ana 
fences,  in  better  order- so  that  in  my  opinion  the 
English  farmer  only  requires  to  throw  off  his  grand- 
father's great  cumbersome  implements  to  beat  us  botn 
in  neat  and  profitable  agriculture. 
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I  cannot  better  point  out  in  what  we  are  inferior  to 
English  farming  than  by  quoting  a  criticism  upon  iis  by 
an  English  farmer.     He  told  me  last  night  that  a  friend 
of  his,  a  gentleman  who  had  farmed  2000  acres  in  Lin- 
colnshire went  to  reside  in  Scotland— that  he  had  there 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Scotch  farming, 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  it  was  slovenli- 
ness.    If  slates  were  blown  off  the  houses,  he  said  there 
was  no  repair  till  the  houses  were  half  ruined,  and  per- 
haps cattle  injured  by  cold  and  wet,  unless  the  landlord 
made  the  necessary  repair— the  windows  and  doors  never 
painted,  but  allowed  to  take  water  and  become  rotten 
in  a  few  years— fences  neglected  and  openings  left  when 
a  trifle  would  have  repaired  them,  till  the  crops  are 
damaged,  or  cattle  injured  by  wandering,  to  ten  times 
the  amount  which  would  have  repaired  the  fence,  or 
'    even  have  made  a  new  one — farm  roads  neglected,'  or 
no  farm  roads,  when  a  day  or  two  of  the  farm  horses  at 
an  idle  season  would  have  saved  twenty  days  work  at 
the  busy  season,  and  much  tear  and  wear  both  of  horses 
and  carts— (true,  most  true  !)— slovenliness  in  cleaning 
fences  and  cutting  down    weeds,  and  also  about  the 
houses  and  courts,  where  a  very  little  taste  and  exertion 
at  odd  hours  would  add  very  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  both  of    bipeds  and  quadrupeds.      There  was 
a  further  catalogue  against  us,  but  I  will  now  conclude 
with  one  more  item— our  slovenliness  in  a  great  many 
little  things,  as  stepping  over  a  tool,  or  a  stone  out  of 
order,  without  putting  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  follow- 
ing in  fact  «  a  weil  eneugh  system,"  which  you  may 
understand;  or  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  we  want  the 
activity  and  taste  required  to  carry  out  that  order  and 
cleanliness  on    our    farms   which   an  Englishman  de- 
lights in. 

You  will  think  my  English  friend  a  little  severe  in  his 
criticism,  and  of  course  it  does  not  apply' to  half-a-duzen 
top  farmers  in  every  district  ;  but  I  fear  if  we  take  the 
mass  of  Scotch  farmers,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  all 
of  it.  At  least  we  will  all  do.  well  to  look  at  home,  and 
throwing  aside  our  Scotch  prejudices,  consider  each  of 
us  how  ferwe  are  liable  to  the  criticism.  Every 
system  of  farming  has  its  good  and  evil  points,  and  our' 
study  should  always  be  to  consider  the  details  and  re- 
sults, in  the  good  as  well  as  the  ill  farmed  districts  of 
both  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  in  my  experience  I 
have  never  failed  to  find  something  to  adopt  from  ill 
farmed  districts  as  well  as  something  in  Norfolk  or  the 
.Lothians  inferior  to  our  own  practice.  By  bringing  the 
above  criticism  before  your  readers,  they  may  see  some- 
thing to  adopt  or  correct,  but  I  am  not  sure  the  instruc- 
tion will  come  home  to  them  with  such  force  as  it  did  to 
me  from  an  intelligent  English  farmer,  with  English 
neatness  and  order,  and  convenience  of  farm  roads,  &c, 
:i  1  laid  out  before  me. 

But  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  to 
show  in  what  our  Scotch  farming  has  the  advantage- 
tills  may  best  be  done  by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the 
English  system— and, 

_    1st.  The  great  hindrance  to  profitable  English  farm- 
ing is  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  grant  leases  for 
a  term  of  years.     To  a  Scotch  farmer  it  appears  won- 
derful how  much  some  tenants  have  expended  under  so 
discouraging  a  system  ;  but  the  general  and  only  pos- 
sible result  of  short  leases  is  to  check  improvement— to 
cause  draining  and  other  expensive  improvement  to  be 
either  neglected  or  imperfectly  executed  ;  and  no  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  the  great  body  of  farmers  to 
forsake  the  clumsy  implements  and  expensive  system  of 
working  of  their  father?,  the  effect  of  which  would  he 
to  put  ail  the  profits  of  the  change  into  the  pockets  of 
their  landlords  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  improve- 
ment is  adopted.     A  great  part  of  their  clay  lauds  are 
undramed,  and   on  the  very  best  managed  farms,  the 
draining  is  quite  inefficient-tile  drains  being  perhaps 
36  feet  asunder,  and  only  2  feet  deep,  where  they  should 
have  been  placed  at  every  16  or  18  ft.,  and  2',  ft  deep 
2d.   Phis  insufficient  draining,  or  the  wetne'ss  of  the 
iand,  forms  an  excuse  for  a  great  misapplication  of  horse 
power  ,n  ploughing  the  land.     A  Scotch   ploughman 
would  be  amused  to  see  five  horses  in  a  plough  goin* 
one  before  the  other  in  a  furrow, 'under  the  manage°- 
ment  of  two  men,  turning  over  a  furrow,  which  we  could 
do  much  better  in  Scotland  with  our  well-formed  light 
plough  and  two  horses  abreast  ;  and  when  this  regiment 
of  cavalry  comes  to  turn  at  the  land,  and  gets  into  close 
column,  he  would  hardly  avoid  breaking  into  a  biS 
horse  laugh.     The  ploughs  are  no  doubt  generally  of  a 
bad  construction-formed  to  resist  draught  rather  than 
to  throw  it  off,  and  with  short  ill-formed  arms,  which 
must  make  them  difficult  for  the  ploughman  to  hold 
even  with  the  aid  of  two  wheels  in  front,  which  all  the 
ploughs  here  seem  to  have.     I  saw  some  new  ploughs 

I nfa,in  lS  DT  W»rwick>  of  a  better  construction 
but  all  too  heavy  for  efficient  and  economical  work  I 
have  „o  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  Scotch  ploughman, 
with  a  pair  of  good  horses,  will  do  as  much  work,  and 
certainly  make  a  better  seed  furrow,  than  the  two  En- 
glishmen will  do  with  their  five  horses. 

fiidW-'!  W-tU  *eh'  gl;eat  wa?g°»s.  drawn  by  four  or 
of  W  ;  '  m  umvera*1  use>  ""ere  is  an  immense  loss 
of  horse  power,  as  well  of  man's  labour.  The  only  pur- 
pose for  which  their  immense  waggons  are  at  all  suited 
£ |  to  carry  manure  from  the  towns,  or  heavy  oads  to 
distant  markets,  and  for  that  work  they  are  not  econo! 
mical  ;  they  draw  m  them,  with  five  horses,4  or^>  tons 
of  manure  and  the  hand  labour  in  loading  these  monster 
waggons,  throwing  the  stuff  to  such  a  height,  must  be 
enormously  greater  than  what  is  required  to  load  our 
Scotch  one-horse  carts-the  horse  power  cannot  be 
equally  or  effectively  applied  ;  and  the  unequal  burden 
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thrown  occasionally  on  the  wheel  horse  must  often  strain 
and  injure  it.  I  know  from  experience  that  five  horses 
in  our  single-horse  carts,  will  with  great  ease  draw 
from  six  to  seven  tons,  and  are  filled  at  probably  half 
the  expence  so  that  even  for  long  carriages  our  one 
horse  carts  have  greatly  the  advantage.  But  when  we 
compare  the  English  waggon  with  the  Scotch  single- 
horse  cart,  in  ordinary  work  on  the  farm,  thev  bear  no 
comparison  at  all  On  the  farm  the  large  waggons  are 
unmanageable,  and  with  four  or  five  horses  are  hardlv 
more  than  equal  to  the  work  of  a  single-horse  cart.  An 
intelligent  English  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood  ad- 
mitted the  superiority  of  our  one-horse  carts,  and  said 
that  if  he  were  beginning  now  to  farm  he  would  decid- 
edly adopt  them  in  preference  to  the  English  waggon. 

4th.  The  English  farmer  suffers  a  great  loss,  both  in 
the  cost  and  dispatch,  in  preparing  his  grain  for  the 
market,  from  the  want  of  thrashing  machines  ;  and  this 
evil  is  not  reduced  by  occasionally  hiring  a  clumsy  ill- 
constructed  machine,  which  is  done  even  on  farms  of  a 
considerable  extent.  In  Scotland  and  even  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  now,  almost  every  farm  of  1002.,  or  even  80/  rent 
has  its  well  constructed  thrashing  machine,  drawn  by  two' 
horses,  it  water  power  is  not  at  command,  completed  at  an 
expense  of  30/.  or  35/.,  or  with  winnowin*  machine 
attached,  a  few  pounds  more.  The  English  farmers 
must  adopt  this  improvement,  and  they  or  the  labourers 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  not  find  every  economy  to  the 
farmer  produces  increased  employment  and  benefit  to 
the  workman. 

5th.  I  may  observe  that  while.  I  greatlyadmire  the 
neatness  of  the  English  stackyards,  I  think  uunecessary 
expense  is  incurred  in  raising  such  very  large  stacks, 
containing   generally  900   or  1000   bushels   of  Wheat 
and  also  in  the  very  large  barns  required  to  receive 
them.     1   would   recommend  the   extra   expense  thus 
thrown  out  in  a  large  barn  being  laid  out  in  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  cattle  houses,  enabling  the  farmers  to 
keep  more  stock,  and  to  consume  part  of  their  straw 
for  fodder  along  with  Turnips,  in  place  of  sinking  their 
whole  straw  for  litter  in  their  houses  or  strawlyards 
Experience  shows  in  Scotland  that,  with  Turnips  cattle 
require  little  fodder,  and  do  very  well  with  Wheat 'straw 
rrom   the    remarks  thus   hastily   thrown    together 
you  will  see  that  I  blame  the  English  farmer  tor  unl 
necessary  expense    or   extravagance   in   his   manage- 
ment, and   the  Scotch  farmer  for  unwise  economy  in 
many  things,  or  njggardliness,.and  to  cure  our  mutual 
laults,    may  yet   take   some   time;    but  there  is  that 
spirit   abroad   now  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  tend 
to  the  improvement   of  both   countries.     An  English- 
man   for  odd  work,  might  bring  neatness  and  order  to 
our  Scotch  farms  ;  and  the  alarm  among  English  land- 
ords  on  account  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Corn- 
laws,  will  force  them  to  grant  leases,  and  tend  to  a  more 
economical  management  on  the  part  of  English  farmers, 
it  a  Warwickshire  farmer  can  work  his  farm  wiih  half 
the  number  of  horses   he   now  employs,  (as  I  am  con- 
vinced he  could  do,)  here  would  be  a  source  from  which 
he  could  draw  security  for  a  very  considerable  fall  in 
the  price  of  grain.     If  such  were  to  be  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  Corn-laws,  the  possession  of  a  farm  for 
a  lease  of  19  or  20  years  would  certainly  lead  to  such 
safe  means  of  realising  profit.     The  great  objection  is 
the  expense  of  purchasing  new  carts  and  ploughs,  and 
the  difficulty  ui  getting  workmen  to  go  heartily  into  the 
change.     As  to  the  mere  expense,  I  believe  the  saving 
in  one  year  would  pay  for  all  the  new  implements,  and 
one  or  two  Scotch  ploughmen,  brought  in  by  intelligent 
farmers,  would  shame  the  ploughmen  from  these  old 
clumsy  ploughs,  and  induce   them  to  compete  in   the 
march  of  improvement.     The  ploughmen  of  Warwick- 
shire seem  a  superior  race  of  men  physically,  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  the  more  economically  and  profit- 
ably farm  labour  is  done,  the  more  labour  will  be  done 
the  more  hands  employed,  and  the  better  wages  c^iven  ' 
Again,  for  a  few  hints  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Scotch  farming  from  the  detail  of  English  practice  ■  we 
don  t,  m  the  west  of  Scotland,  use  the  drill  machine  for 
Wheat  so  much  as  we  should  do.     Here   almost   all 
Wheat  is  sown  with  the  drill  machine,  and  the  workers 
are  now  busy  with  the  hoe,  cleaning  between  the  drills 
and  cutting   down   all  those    seed  weeds   with  which 
our  fields  are  so  often  disfigured,  and  at  the  same  time 
breaking  the  hard  crust,  allowing  the  air  and  moisture 
to  get   into    the  ground,   and   thereby  increasing   the 
growth  of  the  Wheat.  b 

A  dibbling  machine  has  also  lately  got  into  use  here  to 
dibble  in  the  seed.  Wherever  this  has  been  used  the 
grain  looks  much  more  fresh  and  forward  than  where 
it  has  been  sown  either  drilled,  or  broadcast— I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  machine,  and  am  unable  to  report  further 
about  it  at  present. 

Some  of  the  farmers  here,  immediately  after  harvest 
use  a  scuffle  with  very  broad  soles,  to  cut  under  the' 
stubble  and  seed  weeds,  which  are  harrowed  and 
gathered  to  put  into  their  feeding  yards  or  muck  heaps 
this  serves  the  double  purpose  of  cleaning  their  laud 
and  raising  their  manure,  and  in  some  lands  with  us 
might  be  done  with  considerable  advantage  The 
English  farmer  is  indefatigable  in  raising  manure  and 
making  up  compost  heaps  ;  along  all  his  fences,  and  all 
his  roads,  every  particle  of  earth,  even  pure  clay  is 
mixed  up  with  lime  or  farm-yard  duug,  and  his  pastures 
from  such  top  dressing,  have  a  depth  and  richness  even 
on  very  second  rate  land,  that  would  surprise  and  de 
light  a  Scotch  farmer.— G.,  Leamington. 

ON  MEASURE  WORK. 
Farm  operations  are  of  two  kinds,  and  I  shall  in  the 
first  place  just  name  them  and  arrange  them  in  two 
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columns,  according  as  thefaTe  suitable  for  r^nTby 

v,  v  aL°r  ft  t\  PleC,e ;  fi0me  may  be  Paid  f°r  >»  either 
SB      f  T       u    u  Place  in  both  eolun"*.     The  first 

md  includes  all  those  which  only  occasionally  demand 
the  farmers  superintendence  ;  most  of  them,  indeed, 
are  more  generally  performed  under  the  superintend. 
™?«  rt  \ landown?r  or  h;s  ageut :  the  other  com- 
prises he  whole  routine  of  farm  operations  which  ne- 
cessarily demand  attention  as  the  year  revolves. 

All     f.i    '--OCCASIONAL  OPERATIONS. 
All  of  these  properly  come  under  the  name  of  mea- 
sure-work : 

Sjui|iSg  uphedgerows  and  1 1  MasT/wT^ 
Paring*  and  burning.  |  ?.'  P^at"' 

II.— ANNUAL  FARM  OPERATIONS 
(1.) 


Day-worl 
Subsoil  ploughing. 
Ploughing. 
Scarifying. 
Harrowing. 
Rolling. 


Piece-work 


(2.) 


Emptying  dung^carts   in   the 
field. 

Sowing  broadcast,  or  drilling 
or  dibbling  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, Wheat,  Barley,  Oats 
Beans,  Peas,  Grasses,  Clover, 
Turnip  seed,  Carrots,  Man- 
gold Wurzel. 

Setting  Potatoes. 


Turning  manure  one  or  more 
times. 

Pilling  it  into  carts    for  the 
field. 

Spreading  dung  in  the  field  in 

drills  or  broadcast. 
.) 

Dibbling  Wheat  or  Beans. 
„      plants  of  Swedish  Tur- 
nips and  Mangold  Wurzel. 

Cutting  Potatoes  for  seed. 
Planting  Potatoes. 


Hoeing  corn  of  all  kinds,  and 
hoeing  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  Carrots. 

Moulding  up  Potatoes  by 
plough. 


«.) 


Horse-hoeing  corn, 
crops. 


and   root 


Hoeing  corn  of  all  kinds  ;  hoe- 
ing and  singling  Turnips, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrots, 
and  hacking  and  moulding 
Potatoes. 

Paring  and  burning  stubbles. 

Hedging  and  Ditching. 


Haymaking. 
Corn  harvest. 

Mowing  aud  harvesting  Rye- 
grass seed. 


(5.) 


Mowing  Clover. 

,,       meadow  Grass. 
„        and  Haymaking. 
„        Barley. 
„        Oats 
Harvesting  Wheat  by  sickle  or 

scythe. 
Carrying  Corn  to  rick  or  barn. 
Stubble  mowing. 
Harvesting  Potatoes. 
„         Carrots. 
„         Mangold  Wurzel. 
„         Turnips  &  Swedes. 

(6.) 
Threshing  Wheat. 
„         Barley. 
„         Oats. 
„         Beans. 
,,         Peas. 
,,         Clover  Seed. 
Cutting  Chaff. 


I  Blacksmith's  work. 
I  Saddlery. 


Management  of  Horses. 
»  Cattle. 

»  Sheep. 

Pigs.  | 

I  wish  to  add  just  one  word  in  explanation  of  the 
principle  which  has  for  the  most  part  directed  the 
placing  of  the  above-named  operations  respectively 
under  the  heads  of  day-work  and  piece-work.  The 
principle  simply  depends  on  this-that  it  is  advisable 
or  the  ploughman  to  have  charge  of  the  horses  which 
he  works,  m  consideration  of  the  nride  he  should  and 
win  teei  m  keeping  them  in  good  coudition  ;  and  it  is 
rarely  good  policy  in  the  farmer  to  place  his  cattle  at 
tie  entire  disposal  of  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  get 
their  work  speedily  done,  and  thus  to  work  the  horses 
iuny  up  to,  perhaps  beyond,  their  strength.  In  further 
papers  I  will  state  the  cost  aud  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions. — M.  $.  r 


CULTIVATION  OF  GORSE. 

[Continued from  p.  305.) 
4.   The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Furze  is  a 
dry  friable  loam—if  sandy  so  much  the  better,  provided 
it  be  not  of  too  light  a  nature  or  too  shallow.     It  is 
seen  in  greatest  perfection  on  upland  hilly  districts,  and 
is  rarely  met  with  in  low  damp  situations,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  it  successfully  in  moory   ground,  which  has  not 
been  properly  drained.     A  loose  yellow  loam,  inclining 
to  a  soapy  or  sandy  clay,  suits  it  well,  and  from  a  soU 
of   this   description  it  will  produce  a  large  return  of 
strong  succulent  shoots.     In  all  cases.whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  land  intended  for  Furze,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  it  pretty  well  prepared  previous  to  putting 
m  the  seed  ;  for  although  no  plant  requires  less  atten- 
tion during  the  period  of  its  growth,  it  is  advisable  at 
first  starting  to  give  it  a  little  kind  treatment,  such  as 
getting  the  ground  broken  up  if  possible,  early  in  au- 
tumn, and  exposing  it  during  winter  so  as  it  may  be- 
bome  friable  and  well  pulverised  by  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.     Instead  of  applying  manure,  nothing  answers 
better  than  burning  the  Grassy  lumps  along  with  any 
faggots  of  old  brambles  or  Furze  which  may  have  been 
cut  from  the  waste  before  it  was  broken  up,  and  then 
spreading  the  ashes  equally  over  the  ground  either  be. 
fore  they  are  cold,  or  as  soon  after  as  mav  be  conve- 
nient. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  time  and  method  of  sowing 
Furze,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opiuion, 
but  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
fittest   period  under  all  circumstances  is  the  spring  ; 
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about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April, 
after  the  principal  corn  crops  are  sown.  When  de- 
ferred until  May  or  June,  they  will  undoubtedly  answer 
tolerably  well,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  delay  the  sowing 
so  long  if  it  can  possibly  be  done  earlier.  The  common 
practice  is  to  take  a  crop  of  Oats  the  first  year  from  off 
the  land,  in  which  case  the  Furze  is  sown  broadcast  im- 
mediately after  the  Oats,  and  both  harrowed  in  together 
the  same  as  Clover  and  Grass  seeds.  A  better  plan, 
however,  in  situations  where  the  ground  will  admit  of 
its  being  done,  is  to  sow  the  Oats  and  then  drill  the 
Furze  seed  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  afterwards  brush 
or  cover  them  with  a  light  harrow.  This  will  be  found 
superior  to  sowing  broadcast,  less  seed  will  be  required, 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  rows  may  be  cleaned  after  the  corn  has 
been  cut,  and  some  fresh  soil,  if  necessary,  drawn  to 
the  plants  before  winter,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
in  promoting  their  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn  up  by  the  frost  and  destroyed. 
6.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  will 
vary  according  to  their  quality  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  sown.  If  broadcast,  and  the 
seed  can  be  depended  on  as  being  fresh  and  good,  from 
6  to  8  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average  ; 
but  if  in  drills,  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  will  be 
sufficient.  The  usual  cost  of  the  seed  ranges  between  Is. 
and  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  is  of  little  importance  when 
compared  with  the  loss  of  a  crop.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  sow  rather  thickly,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  failure,  by  saving  the  price  of  a  few 
extra  pounds  of  seed. — M.  E.  H. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Dotle. 
(Continued  from  p.  289  ) 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not  in  Brittany, 
as  in  Ireland,  generally,  a  redundancy  of  rural  popula- 
lation  (relatively  with  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion) pressing  forward  upon  new  soil,  having  over- 
populated  the  old  enclosures.  There  is  a  sufficient 
extent  of  the  raw  material  for  profitable  employment 
to  the  population  in  the  present  amount  of  enclosures 
in  Brittany,  if  draining  and  alternate  husbandry  were 
introduced  without  that  absolute  necessity  for  encroach- 
ment on  the  wastes  which  partially  exists  iu  Ireland, 
and  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  too  :  for  example,  within 
a  circle  of  20  miles  round  London,  which  contains  an 
enormous  pauper  population,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  might  he  located  on  the  numerous  commons  which 
are  still  uniuelosed  and  barren,  because  neglected.  Any- 
one who  looks  at  the  cottager's  enclosure  on  the 
most  miserable  common  may  see  what  human  industry 
can  do  on  the  poorest  soil ;  how  soon  the  surface  becomes 
productive  mould  from  the  effects  produced  by  shelter- 
ing enclosures. 

So  well  known,  indeed,  in  past  times,  was  this  influ- 
ence of  enclosures  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that,  in 
upland  parts,  they  were  frequently  formed  for  this  sole 
purpose.  In  many  of  the  open  districts  of  Scotland,  for 
instance,  it  was  (perhaps  in  some  still  is)  the  regular 
practice  to  enclose  small  crofts  by  mounds  and  banks 
of  earth  ;  and  to  accommodate  the  cultivator  of  these 
curtilages,  huts  were  constructed  having  their  sides 
composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  thatched  with  a 
covering  of  straw,  rushes,  or  dried  ferns.  In  the  course 
of  years,  these  raised  banks,  as  well  as  the  huts,  became 
so  thoroughly  saturated  with  vegetable  matter,  as  to 
form  heaps  of  rich  manure.  This  tempted  the  crofter 
to  demolish  them  ;  their  materials  were  carefully  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  while  in  another  situa- 
tion he  built  for  himself  a  new  hut,  and  around  his  field 
new  enclosures.  Under  a  system  very  similar  to  this, 
at  least  in  irs  effects,  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  of  England,  also,  raised  to  its  present  state  of  fer- 
tility. Human  labour,  combined  with  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  rendered  the  crofts  productive.  The 
period  at  length  arrived  when  the  consolidation  of  many 
of  the  small  crofts  into  one  farm  appeared  profitable  to 
the  owner.  A  substantial  farmhouse  was  built ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  cottages  were  pulled  down  ;  the  enclosures 
were  enlarged  ;  the  rubbish  of  the  demolished  cottages, 
together  with  the  material  of  the  banks  and  hedges 
which  were  removed-,  were  spx-ead  over  the  land,  and 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  depth  and  fertility  of 
the  soil.  In  this  arrangement  we  recognise  the  dispen- 
sation of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence,  which  wills 
that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  nothing  shall  be  lost. 
Enclosures  are  necessary  to  protect  the  growing  crops 
against  the  depredations  of  animals  ;  but  in  order  that 
the  space  which  they  occupy,  and  the  earth  of  which 
they  are  composed,  should  not  become  entirely  unpro- 
fitable, they  of  necessity  arrest  at  the  same  time  the 
progress  of  the  volatile  and  fertilising  particles  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  embankments  which,  to  unre- 
flecting persons  appear  in  the  light  of  encumbrances, 
make  in  the  end  a  very  material  addition  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  field  which  they  enclose. 

No  doubt  the  moors,  such  as  we  have  been  treating 
of,  should  be  looked  upon  more  as  reserves  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  labouring  classes  when  the  old-established 
farms  no  longer  yield  the  means  of  occupation  propor- 
tionate to  their  population  ;  extension  of  area  is  in 
such  case  imperatively  cc.Vk-1  for,  and  the  surplus  lands 
have  a  widely  opening  field,  both  in  the  dry  heath 
moors,  and  the  humid  bogs.     But  as  long  as  a  peasant 


possesses  an  adequate  allotment  of  naturally  good  or 
artificially  rich  soil,  with  abundant  shelter,  he  will  not 
willingly  abandon  it  to  colonise  a  new  and  poor  soil, 
which  will  require  years  of  patient  industry  to  render 
it  good  ;  but  where,  as  in  our  case,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  have  no  alternative  but  those  of  location 
on  wastes  or  intolerable  distress  in  their  preseut  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  legislature 
would  energetically  promote  their  occupancy  of  land 
now  useless  to  the  community,  and  yet  capable  of  main- 
taining in  comparative  independence  the  surplus  num- 
bers who  would  joyfully  avail  themselves  of  any  fair 
opening  for  their  reception. 

Leaving  France  for  the  present,  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  in  other  foreign  countries  in  reclaiming  pool- 
soils.  * 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Jacob  that—"  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  district  called  Waesland,  between  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  which  is  a  mere  agricultural  country,  is 
better  peopled,  better  cultivated,  and  more  productive 
than  any  other  spot  in  Europe  of  similar  extent.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders  a  mere 
sandy  heath  without  inhabitants,  without  cultivation, 
and  without  live  stock.  The  change  has  been  effected 
by  persevering  labour  through  many  generations,  and 
the  results  of  that  labour  are  more  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  fruitful  fields,  the  beautiful  cattle,  the  healthful 
and  cleanly  population,  the  comfortable  residences  and 
all  other  visible  marks  of  rural  prosperity." 

Again,  the.  Abbe  Man  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Campine  of  Brabant,  which  is  the  northern  part  of 
that  province,  consisted  originally  of  sand,  covered  with 
Heath,  interspersed  with  lakes  and  extensive  marshes, 
and  here  and  there  with  woods  of  Fir.  Tradition  re- 
ports it  to  have  been  once  a  part  of  the  sea.  To  this 
day,  where  cultivation  has  not  extended,  the  soil  of  itself 
produces  nothing  but  Heath  and  Fir  ;  the  sand  is  of  the 
most  barren  and  harsh  kind,  nor  can  it  be  rendered 
fertile  but  by  continued  manuring.  As  the  property  of 
this  ground  may  be  acquired  for  a  mere  trifle,  many 
have  been  the  attempts  of  private  persons  to  bring 
tracts  of  it  into  cultivation  ;  every  means  have  been 
tried  for  that  purpose,  and  government  has  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  it.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  any  one,  however  considerable  might  be  his  fortuue, 
that  has  succeeded  in  it,  and  many  have  been  ruined  by 
the  project.  What  is  cultivated  in  the  Campine  is 
owing  to  the  religious  houses  established  in  it,  especially 
to  the  two  great  abbeys  of  Tougerloo  and  Toerlode. 
Their  uninterrupted  duration  for  500  or  (100  years 
past,  and  their  indefatigable  industry,  have  conquered 
those  barren  harsh  lands,  and  rendered  many  parts  of 
them  highly  productive.  The  method  they  follow  is 
simple  and  uniform  ;  they  never  undertake  to  cultivate 
more  of  this  barren  soil  at  a  time  than  they  have  suf- 
ficient manure  for,  seldom  more  than  12  or  15  acres  in 
a  year  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  by  labour  and  manuring 
to  a  state  capable  of  producing  sufficient  for  a  family  to 
live  on,  it  is  let  out  to  farmers  on  very  easy  terms  after 
having  buiit  them  comfortable  habitations.  By  these 
means  many  tracts  of  the  Campine  are  well  cultivated 
and  covered  with  villages,  well  built  houses,  and 
churches.  I  may  here  add,  and  that  from  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  the  historians  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  rich  provinces  took  its  rise 
from  the  self-same  means,  800  or  1000  years  back,  when 
they  were  in  a  manner  one  continued  forest." 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP  FARM  HORSES. 

My  mode  of  proceeding,  then,  will  be,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks,  in  the  first  place  to  lay  before  you 
various  methods  of  horse  management,  with  their  main- 
tenance, which  have  been  resorted  to  by  individuals 
practically  engaged  iu  business  to  a  large  extent,  and 
adopted  by  them  after  the  test  of  long  experience,  and 
then,  after  having  made  such  observations  as  may  seem 
to  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind,  on  a  review  of  the 
whole,  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  better 
able  to  cope  with  it  ;  hoping  by  this  means  to  induce 
other  more  practical  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  a 
matter  very  deserving  serious  thought;  so  that  by  com- 
paring different  modes  of  treatment,  practised  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  they  may  amend  their  own  system, 
where  it  may  be  found  defective.  An  old  and  a  trite 
saying,  but  nevertheless  equally  a  true  one,  declares 
that  "  great  plenty  oftentimes  occasions  great  waste." 
Thus  it  has  ever  been  iu  our  good  vale  of  Gloucester, 
where,  from  pasturage  being  abundant,  a  large  extent 
of  Grass  land  is  annually  cut,  and  made  into  hay  ;  the 
articles  being  plentiful  and  easy  to  come  at,  we  are  apt 
to  presume  on  our  abundance,  and  without  much  cal- 
culating the  cost  (as  I  can  speak  from  experience),  pro- 
digally lavish  that  which  might  be  applied  elsewhere 
with  far  greater  profit  to  ourselves.  The  present 
season  of  difficulty  will,  however,  set  some  of  us  a  think- 
ing ;  and  even  then,  after  the  best  system  of  manage- 
ment pursued,  many  of  us  will  scarce  win  through  the 
coming  winter.  Our  carters  seem  to  think  that,  if  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hay  and  water  they  can  give  the 
horses  under  their  care  a  large  carcass,  or,  as  they  say, 
fill  their  bellies  (and,  I  must  add,  plough  a  little  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day ),  all  is  well ;  not  in 
the  least  considering  the  necessarily  great  expenses 
attending  the  support  of  a  team  of  horses,  even  when 
fed  with  every  due  regard  to  economy. 

It  has  oftentimes  been   a   question    in    my    mind, 

whether,  from  the  manner  in  which  our  horses  are  kept, 

and  from  the  little  work  performed,  we  should  not  be 

better  off  without  any  arable  land  at  all,  or  whether,  if 

c  '■'  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Poor  Soils,  &c." 


a  separate  account  were  opened  of  it,  we  should  not  (in 
very  many  instances)  find  that  it  clearly  brought  us  in 
debt.  I  cannot  now,  I  think,  do  better  than  lay  before 
you  several  extracts,  which  I  have  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  which  relate  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. They  are  well  worthy  your  attentive  considera- 
tion. "  Hints  on  the  most  economical  manner  of  feeding 
horses."  (Copied  lrom  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture," No.  11,  p.  721.  By  S.  Menteath.)  After 
speaking  of  a  variety  of  articles  generally  in  use  for  this 
purpose,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  North  Wales,  where 
there  is  oftentimes  a  scarcity  of  hay  during  winter  and 
the  early  part  of  spring,  Gorse  or  Furze  is  frequently 
employed  to  feed  both  cattle  and  horses  ;  being  bruised 
by  a  small  water  mill,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Oats,  or  cut  hay  and  straw,  and  found  to 
be  a  strong  and  nourishing  food.  Gorse  is  similarly 
used  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon.  Steamed  Potatoes 
are  strongly  recommended  as  a  cheap  and  useful  article 
as  food  for  horses  ;  but  he  says  that  they  should  on  no 
account  be  given  in  a  raw  state.  In  feeding  with  any 
kind  of  grain,  it  should  always  be  bruised,  or,  what  is 
better,  coarsely  ground.  The  hay  should  be  cut  into 
chaff,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  straw,  and  cut  into 
lengths  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  Then  follow 
some  examples  of  successful  practice  founded  on  long 
experience.  In  the  stables  of  Hanbury  and  Trueman, 
in  Spitalfields,  82  horses  are  kept ;  the  animals  receive 
all  their  food  in  the  manger  ;  no  hay  is  ever  put  in 
the  rack  ;  the  whole  are  in  excellent  condition,  evincing 
the  goodness  of  the  management  adopted.  They  are 
fed  in  the  following  manner  : — Each  horse  consumes  in 
the  24  hours  18  lbs.  of  cut  hay  and  straw,  of  which  the 
latter  is  in  the  proportion  of  l-8th — 14  lbs.  of  bruised 
Oats,  and  1  lb.  of  bruised  Beans  ;  making  in  all  33  lbs. 
of  food.  In  summer  Beans  are  not  given,  being  found 
too  heating,  but  instead  of  the  Beans  a  small  addition 
is  made  to  the  quantity  of  Oats.  Half  a  pound  of  salt  is 
given  weekly  to  each  horse  divided  into  two  portions  ; 
one  given  on  Saturday  night  and  the  other  on  Sunday, 
which  so  given  purges  moderately. 

In  Mr.  Higgins'  stables,  in  Long-lane,  300 heavy  cart- 
horses are  kept  and  daily  perform  much  hard  labour. 
No  hay  is  ever  given  in  the  rack.  Clover  hay  is  gene- 
rally used  mixed  with  half  Barley  straw  ;  the  whole  cut 
into  short  chaff.  The  corn  given  is  always  coarsely 
ground  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  cut  food.  The  hay 
chaff  given  is  19  lbs.  for  a  very  large  horse,  and  14  lbs. 
for  a  small  oue.  In  winter  a  larger  proportion  of 
Beans  is  given  than  of  Oats,  being  2-3rds  of  the  former 
and  l-3rd  of  the  latter.  In  spring  the  Beans  are 
diminished  l-3rd,  and  the  other  2-3rds  are  made  up  of 
Barley,  which  is  considered  more  cooling  as  a  spring 
food,  but  in  summer  Oats  are  substituted  for  Barley. 
Of  the  ground  corn  the  large  horse  has  given  him  20  lbs., 
the  small  one  16  lbs.,  with  the  addition  of  3  lbs.  of  bran 
in  winter,  and  4  lbs  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Thus, 
every  large  horse  gets  in  the  24  hours  about  40  lbs.  of 
the  mixed  provender,  and  the  small  one  33.  Salt  is 
not  given  during  the  winter,  but  always  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  year,  one  ounce  being  then  daily  given. 
The  following  method  is  adopted  in  mixing  the  food. 
The  cut  chaff  is  first  laid  on  a  floor,  over  it  the  bran, 
next  the  bruised  Beans,  and  lastly  the  other  grain. 
Afterwards  all  the  ingredients  are  tossed  together,  and 
are  then  ready  for  use. 

Dr.  Sully,  of  Wiveliscomb,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
has,  with  success,  adopted  the  following  method  of  feed- 
ing his  horses,  which  constantly  work  hard,  and  traA-el 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  He  has  for 
upwards  of  20  years  followed  the  same  plan.  In  his 
stables  there  are  no  racks  to  hold  hay,  as  he  considers  it 
a  wasteful  method  of  feeding ;  and  that  the  horses,  when 
they  have  the  command  of  their  heads,  pull  the  hay  out 
of  the  rack,  and  throw  a  considerable  portion  of  it  under 
their  feet,  and  that  30  lbs.  of  hay  and  upwards  are  often 
consumed  in  this  way,  and  spoiled  in  the  24  hours ; 
whereas  when  it  is  cut  and  mixed  with  a  due  proportion 
of  cut  straw  and  bruised  corn,  10  lbs.  are  sufficient.  In 
the  loft  above  the  stable  proportional  quantities  of  food 
sufficient  for  the  daily  consumption  of  each  horse  are 
prepared  ;  a  pipe  is  made  to  pass  from  the  loft  into  each 
manger,  and  close  by  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  placed  a  tub 
capable  of  containing  sufficient  food  for  a  horse  for  24 
hours.  To  prevent  the  horse  from  tossing  the  mixed 
food  out  of  the  manger,  cross  bars  are  nailed  on  the  top 
of  it  at  12  inches  apart ;  the  cut  hay  and  straw,  and 
also  the  grain,  are  regularly  weighed  out,  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  prepared,  the  proportions  for  each  horse 
are  allotted.  The  table,  which  follows,  shows  the 
articles  of  food  given,  as  also  the  quantities  and  weight, 
which  the  horses  should  receive. 


No, 


Farinaceous  substances,  consisting  of 
bruised  or  ground  Beans,  Peas. 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats 

Bran,  fine  or  coarse 

Potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  mashed  in 
a  tub  with  a  wooden  beater 

Fresh  grains  (boiled  Barley)  . . 

Hay,  cut  down  into  chaff        . . 

Straw,  ditto        

Malt  dust  or  ground  oil-cake 


w,Hi  5  nz.  nf -salt  in  each  class 


1st    2d     3d    4th 


By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  each  horse  receives 
30  lbs.  of  food  in  24  hours  ;  a  quantity  which  will  iu  all 
cases  be  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  ;  the  addition  of 
2  ounces  of  salt  is  necessary  to  assist  digestion.  It  is 
known  that  all  herbivorous  animals  in  their  wild  state 
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resort  to  this  condiment  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with, 
and  where  native  salt  abounds. 

In  Cheshire  there  is  a  farm  on  which  there  is  a  salt 
spring,  to  which  the  cows  daily  resort ;  and  this  farm  is 
particularly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cheese,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  tasting  this  brine  by  the  cows  adds 
to  the  flavour  of  their  milk. 

Of  the  four  classes  into  which  Dr.  S.  divides  his  in- 
gredients for  feeding  horses,  those  two  which  contain 
the  steamed  Potatoes  are  most  recommended. 

It  will  be  apparent,  that  although  in  the  methods 
here  adduced  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  some  difference 
exists  in  the  articles  made  use  of  as  food,  yet  that  they 
all  agree  in  certain  essential  points,  viz.,  in  the  practice 
of  invariably  bruising  or  coarsely  grinding  the  grain  and 
Beans— in  cutting  down  the  hay  and  straw— in  giving 
no  hay  in  the  rack— in  giving  salt— and  in  weighing 
each  article  separately  before  mixture,  in  place  of  adopt- 
ing the  fallacious  guide  of  admeasurement. 

From  the  "  Quarterly  Journal,"  vol.  3,  p.  1024. 
Extract  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Dick,  V.S„  Edinburgh. 
"  On  cooking  food  for  horses."  The  whole  paper  is  well 
written,  and  deserving  your  perusal.  Mr.  Dick  says, 
that  Mr.  Croal,  an  eminent  coach  proprietor,  has  found 
that  by  cutting  the  hay  into  chaff,  8  lbs.  per  day,  with 
16  lbs.  of  Oats,  is  sufficient  for  one  horse ;  and  that  his 
horses  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  that  by  it  he 
saves  in  his  establishment  150/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Isaac  Scott  allows  his  post  and  job  horses,  which 
are  larger  than  Mr.  Croat's,  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  cut 
hay,  with  16  lbs.  of  Oats. 

But  the  advantages  of  preparing  food  for  horses  have 
been  pursued  still  further  by  Captain  Cheyne,  late  of 
the  Civil  Engineers.  Finding  that  each  horse  was  con- 
suming a  stone  of  hay  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  id.  per 
stone,  and  straw  at  6d.  per  stone,  and  being  constantly 
annoyed  by  daily  waste,  he  determined  to  give  cut 
food  only,  and  to  bruise  all  the  corn  given  :  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  reduce  their  allowance  of  hay,  increasing 
at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  straw  given  :  each 
horse  bemg  allowed  per -diem  15  lbs.  of  the  following 
mixture  : — 
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lbs. 

10  bus.  of  cut  straw 90 

6  do.  of  bruised  Oats  29 

lbs.  per  bus 174 

1  do.  of  bruised  Beans  ..    59 


Or  thus— of  Oats 

Beans    

Straw 


lbs. 
.     S 

.  n 


To  each  horse. ...  15 

And  at  night  in  addition  to  the  above/about  25  lbs.  of 
the  following  mixture  : — 

One  boll  of  Potatoes  at..  7    6    5  cwt.  steamed  560 

i  me  Barley  dust  at  per  St.  0  10        2  1.. 

Cut  straw  at  per  do 0    6        1  40 

Saltatpercwt 3    0  2 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       6 

The  cost  of  each  horse  was  about  5rf.  for  supper,  and 
about  Is.  for  daily  forage  and  cooking— in  all  about 
Is.  aid. 

"Quarterly  Journal,"  vol.  iv.  p. 378,  Captain  Cheyne's 
method  is  carried  out  still  further.  He  says  that  much 
economy  will  arise  from  the  introduction  of  steamed 
Potatoes  mixed  with  cut  straw.  That  Potatoes  should 
be  steamed  slowly,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  done 
to  the  heart  before  they  crack  :  they  require  from  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters  :  and  when  done  they  should 
be  emptied  into  a  tub  and  mashed  to  a  pulp.  Captain 
Cheyne  supjoses  a  farm  horse  to  be  fed  three  times  a 

day  ;  then  his  food  may  be  thus  divided  : 

Moenixg.    lbs.  Mid-dat.    lbs.  Night       lbs 

Oat  and  Bean  Meal  as  before. .     3    Meal  i\ 

r,™efal ,?i    Cutstraw 12    Cut  st'raw.' .'.' .'.'.'    2* 

Cut  straw  ....  ll|  Potatoes  steam.  11J 

In  the  whole  per  diem  45  ibs. 
Put  the  meal  and  the  cut  straw  into  a  tub,  and 
sprinde  a  little  salt  over  them  ;  then  add  the  steamed 
I  otatoes,  and  mash  up  the  whole  together.  The  weight 
of  the  mixture  can  be  then  easily  ascertained  by  mea- 
sure. Captain  Cheyne  advises  that  the  mangers  be 
made  of  iron  ;  for,  if  made  of  wood,  the  Potatoes  will 
stick  to  the  bottom  :  also  that  iron  bars  be  fixed  across 
the  mangers  to  prevent  the  horses  from  tossing  out 
their  food;  the  bars  to  be  made  of  small  round  iron 
cut  into  lengths. 

I  could  have  quoted  many  valuable  extracts  from 
papers  written  by  other  practical  men  ;  but  lest  I 
should  tire  out  your  patience,  and  since  enough  has,  1 
think,  been  said  to  convince  you  all  of  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  attention  to  the  economy  of  horse-keep,  which 
of  itself  must  necessarily  form  an  expensive  item  in  all 
farm- establishments,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
you  a  reference  to  some  other  papers  which  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  which  I  consider  well  worth  vour 
perusal :  viz  No.  18  in  the  "  Farmers'  Series  "  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  being  the  third  report  of 
select  farms.— Sinclair's  "Husbandry  of  Scotland" 
vol.  i.  p.  126  to  148  ;  and  in  the  Appendix,  No.  23  of 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  same  work  ;  also  "  British  Hus- 
bandry, vol.  i  p.  124  to  \hi.-Mr.  N.,  in  the  bth 
Jteport  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club. 
( To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

;  "  How  do  Savings  Banks  effect  a  rise  in  Wanes  ?  " 
is a  question   which  concerns   the  interest  of  the  em 

onaIirsade:et'naTtbheemp,0yed-  B  haS  ^een  admittod 
on  all  sdes  that  there  is  a  great  disproportion  in  the 
rate  of  wages  among  the  agricultural  population  in  this 
country,  yet  no  plan  has  been  devised  to  effect  a  more 
equal  ratio  ;  how  far  the  influence  of  savings  tank" 
.scapabbBof  attaining  this  end  we  shall  endeavour  to 
Show  We  would,  however,  here  notice,  that  while  our 
rural  labouring  population  are  urged  to  become  depo 


sitors,  it  may  be  remarked  by  many  that  their  scanty 
allowance  and  low  condition  will   not  allow  them   to 
range  under  this  class  ;  that  in  reality  the  accumulation 
of  a  sum,  very  trifling  in  the  eye  of  the  rich,  is  to  the 
working  classes  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  that  the  rate 
of  wages  and  means  of  employment  are  seldom  adequate 
to  do  more  than  provide  them  with  a  bare  subsistence. 
This  statement  is  in  some  respects  true  ;  those  who  de- 
pend only  on  labour  can  certainly  save  money  while 
single,  but  cannot  certainly  after  marriage.     Let  them 
keep  single  then  till  30,  by  which  time  a  man's  savings 
will  provide  him  from  want  in  old  age  ;  by  his  good 
habits  and   constant  industry   he  is   enabled  to  gain 
greater  accumulations.     We  are  supposing  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  goes  into  farming  service  (and  the' 
like  remark  is  applicable  to  a  domestic  female  servant); 
he  may  lay  by  between  18  and  30  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances at  least  6/.  a  year  (?)     This  will  augment  to  84.'., 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  nearly  20/.  a  year 
from  the  age  of  55.     Again,  to  show  that  the  labouring 
classes,  farming  and  operative,  can  and  do  save,  it  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  a  prodigious  majority  of  savings  bank 
depositors   are  parties  who  do   not   earn   individually 
more  than  16s.  per  week.     On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
suppose  the  case  of  a  farm  labourer  who  has  not,  but 
might  have,  saved  ;  what  difficulty,  for  instance,  does 
he  not  experience,  where  any  portion  of  land  is  held,  in 
obtaining  seed  for  his  ground,  in   purchasing   a  cow 
pigs,  or  other  profitable  stock,  and  in  effecting  any  im- 
provement, or   commencing    operations   on   his   small 
allotment  I  how  has  he  provided  for  the  decline  of  life  ? 
how  will  he  have  kept  himself  independent  of  the  parish 
and  thus  benefited  society  ?      But  there  is  a   higher 
consideration  in   saving,  and   which   we  started  with, 
namely,  the  influence  of  savings  banks  in  effecting  a 
rise  in  wages.     This  is  so  forcibly  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers   in   an   article  on  Savings  Banks  in  a  late 
number  of  the  "  North  British  Review,"  that  we  will 
at  once  quote  his  remarks.     He  affirms,  "  that  a  little 
stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  such  as  that  laid  up  by 
themselves  in  a  savings  bank  acts,  both  by  an  equa- 
lizing and  an  elevating  power  on  the  wages  of  labour  ;" 
and  adverting  to  the  fears  of  a  general  combination 
among  labourers  and  a  strike  for  a  rise  of  wages,  he 
proceeds  :_«  The  observation  of  Adam  Smith,  on  the 
impossibility    of   a   general    combination    among    the 
farmers  of  a  country  for  raising  the  price  of  corn,  ap- 
plies with  tenfold  emphasis  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
general  combination  among  the  peasants  and  artizans 
of  a  country  everywhere  for  raising  the  price  of  labour. 
Such  a  combination  could  not  be  effected,  yet  still  a  rise 
of  wages  would  be  effected,  but  without  combination— 
without  the  plots,  or  the  outbreakings,  or  the  secret 
conspiracies,   or  the  open  violence,  which  are  the  ac- 
companiments  of  our    present    partial    combinations, 
taking  place  like  so  many  volcanic  eruptions  here  and 
there  over  the  face  of  the  country.     A  rise  in  the  price 
of  labour  would  just  take  place  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn  does  ;  not  by  combination,  but  by  the  silent  though 
sure  and  resistless  operation  of  a  market  law— the  one 
rising  in  proportion  as   the  corn  gets  scarcer,  and  so 
there  ensues  a  keen  competition  among  the  purchasers 
to  buy,  and  no  impatience  because  no  immediate  neces- 
sity among  the  holders  to  sell ;  and  the  other  rising  in 
proportion  as  labourers  get  rich,  because  then  a  court- 
ing of  them  and  competition  for  them  by  employers  or 
the  buyers  of  labour,  and  no  extreme  or  urgent  neces- 
sity with  the  sellers  of  labour  to  give  in  on  lower  terms 
than  such  as  might  please  them.     And  so  a  general 
elevation  in  wages  by  a  sort  of  general  and  silent  pres- 
sure throughout  society  at  large— and  this  without  any 
fierce  or  fearful  disorders  of  any  sort.     But  might  not 
the  rise  be  such  as  to  annihilate  rents  and  to  ruin  capi- 
talists ?  This  apprehension,  too,  will  be  found  a  chimera, 
though  we  have  not  space  here  to  repeat  a  demonstra- 
tion which  has  been  giveu  elsewhere  on  this  truly  in- 
teresting subject,  and  one  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  society.     What  we  once  heard  from 
an  eminent  silk-manufacturer  in  Spitalfields,  we  believe 
to  be  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  experience  of  all  en- 
larged and  enlightened  capitalists— that  he  made  more 
of  those  well-conditioned  and  well-conducted  workmen 
to  whom  he  gave  two  guineas  a-week,'than  he  made  of 
those  misthriven,  reckless,  dissipated  characters,  gene- 
rally the  refuse  of  poor-houses,  to  whom  he  gave  half- 
a-guinea  a-week.     The  truth  is,  that  the  difference  of 
the   wages  is,   generally   speaking,    made   up   by   the 
superior  faithfulness  of  the  workman,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  his  work  ;   and  when  once  a  general  high 
wage  throughout  the  country  comes  in  the  train  of  a 
general  economy  and  good  conduct  throughout  the  ope- 
rative population,  what  is  found  now  to  hold  true  in 
the  particular  instances,  will  be  found  then  to  hold  true 
on  the  large  scale.     Masters  will  find  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  higher  price  of  labour,  in  the  higher  moral 
and  mental  accomplishments  of  labourers,  and  higher 
value  of  their  services.     ;  And  here  we  must  modify 
what  we  said  a  little  ago  respecting  the  benefit  of  a 
higher  wage  being  only  to  be  realized  by  the  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  after  that  the  habit  of  such  depositions 
had  become  general.     From  the  very  first,  it  is  a  be- 
nefit which  might  often  be  realized  by  the  individual 
depositor  ;  and  just  because  his  being  so  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  evidence,  and  therefore  the  guarantee  of 
a  sobriety  and  a  moral  superiority  which  make  him  all 
the  more  valuable  to  his   employer  :    qualities   these 
which  are  worthy  of  a  price,  and  for  which  he  often  will 
be  paid  accordingly.     It  will  illustrate,  and  make  still 
more  obvious,  the  influence  of  these  deposits  in  raising 
wages,  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  opposite  influence  of 
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debts.     We  have  often  heard  of  an  oppressive  and  un- 
principled master,   under  the   infamous  truck  system 
who  tempted  his  servants  to  expend  beyond  their  wages 
that  he  might  become  the  dictator  of  his  own  terms  with 
them  when  he  had  thus  got  them  into  his  power.     The 
advocates  of  a  poor-rate,  and  more  especially  in  the 
application  of  it  to  the  support  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
little  dream  that  such  is  precisely  the  depressing  effect 
of  their  system,  arrayed  though  it  be  in  the  smiles  and 
promises  of  benevolence  to  the  lower  orders,  but  fraught 
in  effect  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences,  not 
on  the  state  of  our  pauper  labourers  only,  but  on  the 
general  condition  of  the   working  classes  all  over  the 
land.     We  do  not  say  that  these  consequences  are  per- 
ceived or  within  view,  either  by  the  enemies  of  savings 
banks  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  friends  of  a  poor-rate 
on  the  other.     We  cannot  imagine  aught  so  diabolical 
as  a  wish  or  design— whether  to  restrain  the  ascent  of 
the  common  people  to  a  higher  status  by  an  attack  on 
savings  banks,  or  to  ensure  their  helpless  continuance 
on  the  level  and  along  the  margin  of  pauperism  by  the 
operation  of  a  poor-rate.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  two  act 
as  antagonists  to  each  other  :  for  no  one  can  deny,  that 
the  prospect  of  sustenance  for  themselves   and  their 
families,  even  though  in  a  poor-house,  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  paralyze  the  inducements  for  laying  up  in  a 
savings  bank.     With  the  provision  of  a  legal  charity  to 
count  upon,  the  inclination  generally,  if  not  universally, 
will  be  to  spend  rather  than  to  save — to  dissipate  all 
the  means  at  present  on  hand,  rather  than  to  lay  by 
any  portion  of  them  for  an  evil  day,  seeing  that  a  secu. 
rity  against  this  is  already  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  country."     We  are  afraid  that  we  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  the  indulgence  of  your  readers  ; 
we  would,  however,  just  in  conclusion  strongly  recom- 
mend those  who  have  not  perused  the  article  above 
quoted  to  do  so ;  it  contains  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  mode  of  attaining  higher  wages  and  in  a  more 
equal  ratio,  a  desideratum  which  would  tend  to  raise 
the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  scale  of  society,  and  which  every  true  phi- 
lanthropist must  heartily  wish  to  see  brought  about. — 
J.H. 

Artificial  Hatching I  beg  to  state  a  fact  upon  a 

subject  which   has   appeared    several   times   in    your 
Paper.     When  I  was  a  boy,  some  partridges'  eggs  were 
given  to  me  which  had  been  taken  from  a  nest  that  had 
been  mown  over  ;  I  wrapt  them  in  flannel,  and  put 
them  in  a  box,  and  placed  over  them  two  stone  bottles 
filled  with  hot  water  ;  which  I  supported  by  hollowing 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  so  as  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  body  and  the  neck  of  the  bottles.     1  regulated 
the  heat  by  that  which  I  found,  by  a  thermometer,  as 
the  greatest  heat  of  my  own  body  ;  and  at  night  filled 
the  bottles  with  boiling  water,  covering  them  with  seve- 
ral folds  of  flannel,  which  I  took  off  successively,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth  up  to  the 
morning.      This   apparatus   answered   perfectly  as   to 
hatching  ;  for  though  the  eggs  got  broken  one  after  the 
other  through  awkwardness  and  accident,  yet  I  tad  the 
pleasure   of  seeing  the  progress  of  organisation,  the 
spread  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart. 
When  there  remained  one  egg  only,  I  broke  it,  and  the 
bird  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  head  moved,  and  the 
eyes  had  a  ghastly  expression,  which  horrified  me.     I 
have  never  tried  the  experiment  again,  but  it  is  easily 
made.—  W. 

Drainage.— The  subject  of  draining  land,  and  espe- 
cially clay  soils,  having  now   engaged  the  attention  of 
the  more  intelligent  and  scientific  portion  of  agricul- 
turists, and  the  importance  of  it  as  the  foundation  of 
good  farming  being  at  length  generally  admitted,  I  am 
induced  to  seek,  through  the  medium  of  your  Gazette, 
some  practical  information  on  the  best  mode  of  opera- 
tion. 1  have  lately  become  possessed  of  about  120  acres 
of  stiff  clay  land,  in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  and  I  am 
inclined  as  an  amateur,  despite  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  to  see  what  the  land  is  capable  of  doing.     The 
farm  lies  in  fields  of  about  20  acres  each,  with  a  fall  of 
1  in  60  to  1  in  100,  and  a  sufficient  outlet.     The  lands 
average  8  yards  wide,  and  are  about  350  yards  long. 
The  soil  is  a  very  tenacious  clay,  to  the  depth  of  up- 
wards of  6  feet.    I  propose  to  drain  25  acres  of  sum- 
mer fallow  now.     The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  deep  draining,  and  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  Mr.  Mechi's  articles  on  the  subject,  and  also 
the  able  Leaders  in  your  Gazette  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
at  present,  however,  have  only  gone  to  the  theory  of 
the  operation.     The  farmers  here,  when  I  tell  them  I 
propose  to  drain  3  feet  deep  with  1 J  inch  pipes,  and  to 
fill  in  with  the  clay  soil,  console  me  by  stating  that  my 
money  will  be  thrown  away,  and  that  I  shall  get  laughed 
at  into  the  bargain  for  adopting  the  theoretical  views  of 
men  who  have  probably  never  put  foot  in  a  farmyard. 
1   am  no  sceptic,  however,  and  should  be  thankful  if 
some  one  of  your  contributors,  who  has  had  experience 
in  draining    land    similarly   placed    to    that   I   have 
described,  will  answer  the  following  questions  :— Can 
the   land  be  thoroughly  drained   by  pipes  placed  30 
inches  deep  in  each  furrow.     The  pipes  to  be  \  of  an 
inch  thick,  \\  inch  in  the  bore,  and  12  inches  long,  and 
would  the  pipes  be  improved  by  having  flat  bottoms  ? 
Will   the   drains   be   injured  by   puttiug  stubble   and 
brushwood  over  the  pipes  ?     Will  li-jnch  pipes  carry 
the  water  from  lands  350  yards  long  and  8  yards  wide  ? 
Is  it  desirable  to  have  mains,  or  should  each  furrow- 
drain,   where  practicable,  opeu   to   the   ditch  !      And 
where  mainslare  necessary,  from  what  quantity  of  land 

will  pipes  3  inches  in  diameter  carry  the  water  ? A 

Country  Subscriber.     [We  never  had  anything  to  do 
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with  the  drainage  <  f  '■  very  stiff  clay ; "  but  we  have 
drained  stiff  loamy  soils,  and  are  safe  in  advising  you  to 
drain  in  every  furrow  at  least  3  feet  deep.  If  the  fur- 
rows are  350  yards  long,  you  had  better  have  two  mains 
3  feet  6  inches  deep,  one  across  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  one  across  the  bottom  ;  the  former  for  the  water 
ooziug  out  of  the  upper,  and  the  latter  for  the  water 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  field.  Use  pipe-tiles  of 
1  i-inch  bore,  and  of  at  least  *  thickness  in  the  material. 
You  may  put  in  stubble  above  them,  and  theu  fill  in  the 
clay  carefully  and  firmly.] 

Tenure  of  Land. — It  being  desirable  to  remove 
every  obstacle  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  only 
wholesome  tenure  for  the  cultivation  of  land  by  farmers, 
the  tenancy  by  lease  of  some  duration,  and  as  engage- 
ments for  a  fixed  rent  for  many  years,  with  uncertain 
and  sometimes  great  variations  iu  the  price  of  produce, 
are  viewed  as  objectionable  by  some  tenants,  as  well  as 
by  many  landlords,  a  clause  is  subjoined  adopting  in 
some  degree  the  principle  of  corn  rent,  but  avoiding  its 
complexity,  aud  not  liable  to  the  objections  made  by 
many  against  carrying  that  principle  to  its  full  extent. 
After  covenant  from  lessee  for  payment  of  rent  reserved, 
"  And  that  in  case  the  average  price  of  Wheat  during 
the  first  years  of  the  said  term  of  years  de- 

duced from  the  averages  taken  for  tithe  commutation 
shall  exceed  the  assumed  present  price  of  a  quar- 

ter more  than  5  per'cent.  aud  less  than  1 0  per  cent.,  then 
that  the  said  lessee,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns  shall  and  will  pay  unto  the  said  landlord,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  a  sum  of  money  as  additional  rent 
amounting  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  or  rent  herein- 
before reserved  yearly  and  every  year  during  the  re- 
maining or  next  succeeding  years  of  the  term 
hereby  granted  by  equal  half-yearly  payments  "as  afore- 
said. And  in  case  the  average  price  of  Wheat  deduced 
as  aforesaid  shall  exceed  the  said  present  price  10  per 
cent,  or  upwards,  then  that  the  said  lessee  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  shall  and  will  pay  unto  the 
said  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  sum  of  money  as 
additional  rent  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  said 
reserved  rent  every  year  during  the  years  of  the 
term  hereby  granted  by  equal  half-yearly  payments  as 
aforesaid."  A  covenant  from  the  lessor  is  afterwards 
to  be  inserted  that  the  rent  shall  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  in  case  the  average  price  of  Wheat  taken 
and  shown  as  aforesaid  should  fall  below  the  present 
price  in  the  degrees  mentioned.  The  periods  for  ad- 
justment of  the  rent  might  be  every  three,  five,  or 
seven  years  of  the  lease.  And  the  adjustment  might  be 
carried  further  to  a  larger  per  centage  of  increase  or 
reduction  of  rent  in  case  of  greater  variations  in  the 
price  of  Wheat,  if  thought  expedient. — //. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  13th  of 
May ;  present  :  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Hon.  R,  H. 
Clive,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridlev,  Bart. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  John- 
stone, Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P. ;  T.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Esq. ;  H.  Blanchard,  Esq.  ;  F.  C.  Cherry, 
Esq. ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  H,  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ; 
J.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  MacDouall ;  £. 
W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  George 
Turner,  Esq. ;  Geo.  Wilbraham,  Esq.  ;  T,  B.  Batard, 
Esq. ;  Colonel  Blagrave  ;  Capel  Cure,  Esq.  ;  A.  E. 
FuUer,  Esq.,  M.P. ;,  W.  Hervey,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  C.  E. 
Keene  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ;  G.  Par- 
sons, Esq. ;  H.  Price,  Esq. ;  J.  Roddam,  Esq.  ;  H. 
Smith,  Esq. ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.,  and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Crallan,  Thomas.  Eolesworth  Castle.  Tattenhall,  Cheshire 

James,  Robert,  Chalkside,  Wigton,  Cumberland 

Hobson,  Dr.,  Park  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire 

Smith,  H.,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 

Downes,  William  Henry,  New  House,  Much-'Wenlock,  Salop 

Russell,  Sir  Robert  ifrankland,  Bart.,  15,  Cavendish-square, 

London 
Smith,  Timothy,  Hoyland  Hall,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire 
Chrisp,  James,  Neweastle-r.pon-Tyne 
Brewer,  John,  S,  Upper  Bedford-place,  London 
Burrell,  Bryan,  Bolton  House,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Steevens,  John,  Oxford 

Colbeck,  Henry,  Low-Weetslid  Farm,  Benton,  Newc.-on-Tyne 
Co'quhoun,  J.  C,  M.P.,  S,  Chesham-str.,  Belscrave-sq.  London 
March,  Johu,  Greenside,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Loraine,  Edivard.  Crocadon,  Callington,  Cornwall 
Thorold,  Richard,  weelsby  Hall,  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire 
Stretton,  Alexander,  Adbolton,  Nottingham 
Boulay,  Rev.  Francis  Wm.,  Rector  of  Lawhitton,  Launceston 
Anderson,  Robert,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  names  of  25  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  read. 

Tussac  Grass. — Viscount  Palmerston,  M.P.,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  the  following  communication  on 
the  subject  ojf  Tussac  Grass,  addressed  to  his  Lordship 
by  Lieut.  Moody,  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  : — 

'  •  Government  Bouse,  Port  William, 

Falkland  Islands,  8th  Jan.,  1840. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
note  from  your  Lordship,  dated  5th  April,  1S45,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  wishes  therein 
expressed.  I  beg  to  state  that  the  person  who  collects 
the  Tussac  seed  is  a  poor  man,  named  C.  J.  Dettleff  (a 
native  of  Hamburgh),whoni  I  am  encouraging  to  make  a 
trade  with  it.  I  am  forwarding  8  lbs.  of  the  seed  by  the 
merchant  brig  "Hebe,''  C.  S.  Anderson,master,  bound  for 
London  ;  agent  for  the  brig  in  England,  Captain  Faith, 


Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  Loudon.  1  have  given  the  master 
ample  directions  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  seed  to 
your  lordship.  Dettleff 's  charge  for  the  seed  is  11.  10s. 
per  lb.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  pay  Dett- 
leff for  the  seed  would  be  for  your  lordship  to  cause 
the  sum,  namely,  20/.,  to  be  paid  to  my  account  at  my 
agents,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross,  and  ad- 
vice of  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  me.  I  will  then 
pay  over  the  amount  to  the  man,  and  forward  the  re- 
ceipt to  your  lordship's  agent. 

"  The  price  charged  at  present  for  the  seed  appears  to 
be  high,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  and  much  care  to  col- 
lect, as  well  as  considerable  personal  inconvenience  to 
the  poor  man  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
colony. 

"  The  portion  of  your  lordship's  property  described  in 
the  note  appears  to  be  well  suited  for  the  growth  of 
this  Grass,  if  the  blowing  sand  be  not  more  than  two 
feet  deep  near  the  beach,  and  fortunately  rest  on  peat 
or  peaty  soil,  no  matter  how  thin.  If  the  shore  be 
bold,  and  the  sea  bank  high  and  rocky,  I  should  choose 
the  most  exposed  points.  If  the  spray,  but  not  the 
actual  wave,  dashes  over  it,  so  much  the  better.  I  do 
not  think  that  sowing  it  in  the  shifting  sand  would 
answer  in  the  first  instance,  though  when  the  Grass 
once  takes  root  in  any  soil,  the  drift  sand  blowing  over 
it,  amongst  it,  and  almost  burying  it,  does  not  seem  to 
injure  it.  I  would  try  some  in  the  sand  that  has  been 
fixed  by  the  bent,  but  as  near  the  sea  as  possible.  The 
Tussac  loves  the  spray,  and  the  finest  plants  are  almost 
growing  in  the  water.  If  the  breezes  from  the  sea 
carry  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  to  the  peat  bog  be- 
hind the  tract  of  sand,  I  conceive  the  Tussac  Grass 
would  answer  extremely  well  in  it.  We  have  Tussac 
Grass  growing  on  peat  bogs  on  exposed  islands  in  the 
Falklands,  iu  places  800  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  these  sites  are  exposed  to  the  westerly  gales,  which 
are  laden  with  moisture.  Some  of  the  finest  young 
plants  I  have  seen  grew  from  seed  sown  in  rich  mould 
in  my  garden,  300  yards  from  the  shore  of  a  deep  in- 
land harbour,  and  protected  from  the  winds  by  a  high 
turf  wall.  This  artificial  mode  seems  to  contradict 
what  I  before  stated.  Nature  prefers  the  first  men- 
tioned places,  but  as  the  latter  is  a  fact,  I  would  recom- 
mend both  to  be  tried.  In  the  garden  I  was  so  suc- 
cessful with  the  plants  from  seed,  that  I  proceeded  to 
transplant  suckers  from  the  wild  ones  on  the  rocky 
shore  to  the  rich  mould  in  the  garden,  and  I  found 
them  to  thrive  vigorously.  I  took  suckers  from  these 
again,  also  from  the  plants  raised  by  seed,  and  planted 
out  more  rows.  Every  plant  answered  admirably.  I 
cut  them  down,  and  they  grew  more  bushy  and  spread, 
throwing  out  fresh  suckers.  I  should  soon  have  filled 
a  paddock  with  the  plants,  but  as  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  site  of  the  chief  town,  I  had  to  abandon  my 
garden,  and  begin  new  and  arduous  labours,which  have 
occupied  the  time  of  all  hands  too  much  to  spare  any 
for  experimental  agriculture.  In  laying  out  a  piece  of 
ground  for  Tussac  Grass,  the  following  circumstances 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  plant  grows  in  bunches, 
occupying  from  2  to  3  and  sometimes  even  5  feet  in 
diameter,  aud  the  blades  of  Grass,  when  full  grown, 
are  7  or  8  feet  long.  The  roots  seem  forced  up 
from  the  ground,  and  I  have  been  in  patches  of 
fine  full-grown  Tussac,  in  which  a  man  on  horseback  is 
almost  concealed.  I  should,  therefore,  sow  the  seed  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  some  in  a  garden,  and  some  on  ex- 
posed points  of  peaty  soil  close  to  the  sea,  and  within 
reach  of  the  spray,  carefully  weeding  between  the 
plants  as  they  grow  up.  When  they  are  9  inches  or  a 
foot  high  the  suckers  might  be  separated  and  planted 
out  3  feet  apart  in  rows.  As  the  plants  grow  large 
every  alternate  row  should  again  be  planted  out,  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  a  man,  cow,  or  horse,  to  pass 
between  the  rows  without  treading  down  the  plants. 
To  raise  from  seed  appears  a  more  uncertain  and  much 
slower  method  than  that  of  planting  out  suckers  from 
the  finest  plants. 

"  With  regard  to  the  value  of  Tussac  as  a  fodder,  par- 
ticularly for  winter,  I  will  mertiou  a  few  facts  that  may 
be  interesting.  It  is  green  all  the  year  round.  Frost 
does  not  appear  to  injure  it,  nor  does  snow  cover  it.  It 
is  a  soft,  succulent,  and  highly  nutritious  Grass,  ex- 
tremely relished  by  all  animals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  Cattle  and  horses  fatten  upon  it  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  They  eat  the  whole  blade  down  to  the 
root,  which,  by  the  way,  they  relish  most.  They  will 
eat  old  dry  Tussac  thatch  from  off  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  tracts  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  in  the  Falklands 
extend  from  many  miles  inland  to  the  exposed  sea- 
beaten  points  covered  with  Tussac.  There  is  an  island 
in  Berkeley  Sound  that  can  be  reached  at  low  water 
from  the  main.  The  area  of  this  island  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  S00  acres,  and  there  are  about  400  acres  of 
Tussac  Grass  upon  it ;  the  remainder  of  the  island  is 
thinly  covered  with  coarse  wing  Grass  and  Rush,  on 
peat  bog,  a  very  wretched  piece  of  pasture  land,  afford- 
ing scarcely  any  nutriment.  Last  autumn  1  caused 
the  Government  herd,  consisting  of  800  head  of  cattle 
and  about  60  or  70  horses,  to  be  placed  on  this  island 
for  the  winter  months.  A  small  house  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ford,  in  which  I  placed  a  guard.  The 
animals  remained  on  the  island  nearly  six  months,  with 
no  other  nutriment  than  what  the  island  afforded.  To- 
wards the  end  of  that  time  they  began  to  get  poor,  and 
the  Tussac  was  eaten  down  to  the  roots.  By  next 
autumn  it  will  have  entirely  recovered.  V  am  com- 
pelled to  let  the  cattle  graze  the  Tussac  from  want  of 
hands  and  means  to  make  different  arrangements  ;  nor 


do  I  consider  any  other  plan  a  matter  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  as  to  warrant 
the  outlay  requisite  to  economise  properly  this  in- 
valuable food.  But,  in  England,  where  labour  is  cheap, 
I  would  act  differently.  The  cattle  could  be  folded  iu 
an  adjoining  paddock  to  the  field  of  Tussac,  and  fed 
over  the  wall  or  fence  by  men  cutting  the  Tussac  in 
bundles,  commencing  with  the  upper  row  and  passing 
regularly  through  the  field  ;  by  the  time  they  had  cut 
the  last  row  the  first  would  be  ready  t)  cut  again. 
Had  such  a  plan  been  adopted  by  me  in  trie  island  I 
mentioned  above,  I  feel  confident  the  400  acres  of  Tus- 
sac would  have  amply  supplied  the  800  head  of  cattle 
for  12  instead  of  6  months  ;  it  is  incredible  how  much 
is  injured  by  being  trodden  down  and  eaten  too  close, 
and  the  horses,  fr  jm  preferring  the  root,  do  more  mis- 
chief than  the  cattle.  I  have  no  data  to  say  decidedly 
how  many  animals  one  man  could  cut  food  for  in  a  day, 
and  to  attempt  to  do  so  might  only  mislead  your  lord- 
ship. I  ought  to  mention  that  the  plant  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  would  probably  be  three  years  in  coming 
to  perfection,  during  which  period,  however,  it  might 
be  cut  annually  with  advantage.  When  once  full  grown 
it  springs  up  rapidly  after  being  cut  down,  the  blades 
reaching  their  full  height  of  7  feet  by  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, though  cut  down  in  the  spring.  I  kept  up  a 
favourite  horse  in  a  loose  box  one  winter,  an  d  had  him 
fed  entirely  on  Tussac  cut  for  him  and  given  green. 
He  ate  it  greedily,  and  was  always  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  consider  it  soft 
food  for  a  horse  doing  any  work. 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  invaluable  provision 
of  Nature  thrives  luxuriantly  where  scarcely  any  other 
vegetation  will  exist,  that  it  is  most  nutritious  and  much 
relished  by  cattle,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  see  it  extensively  tried  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  which,  in  climate  aud  soil, 
bear  some   resemblance   to  the  Falkland    Islands.     I 
might  easily  expatiate  on  the  extreme  beauty  of  its 
vegetation,  covering  rocky  storm-beaten  ^promontories 
and  small  islands  with  a  dark  rich  verdure,  always  re- 
minding me  of  tropical  luxuriance  ;  but  its  importance 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  is  what  I  am  desirous  of 
making  fully  known  to  your  lordship,  and  to  all  iute- 
rested  in  agricultural  pursuits.     I  should  wish  to  send 
a  large  quantity  of  Tussac  seed  to  England  every  season, 
but  the  settlers  here  are,  as  yet,  far  too  few  in  number, 
and  far  too  busy  to  spare  time  to  collect  it.     It  appears 
to  me  it  would  be  money  well  laid  out,   if  one  of  our 
leading  Agricultural  Societies  were  to  send  here  an  in- 
telligent person,  to  remain  the  six  summer  months,  col- 
lecting seed.     He  would  be  absent  from  England  about 
a  year,  and  the  whole  expense  would  not  exceed  300/. 
He  should  bring  either  a  wooden  or  iron  house,  10  feet 
square,  with  a  small  stove  ;  3  tons  of  coal ;  provisions, 
such  as  biscuit,  pork,  coffee,   and  sugar  ;  gunpowder, 
shot,  warm  clothing,  bed  and  blankets,  a  folding  table, 
two  stools,  aud  a  military  canteen.     More  things  would 
be  an  incumbrance.     Dettleff,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
above  to  your  lordship,   usually  goes  from  the   settle- 
ment on  foot,  and  takes  only  a  good  dog  and  a  stick. 
He  is  absent  about  two  months,  sleeps  under  a  rock, 
lives  on  wild  geese  and  rabbits,  and  occasionally  a  calf, 
and  invariably  returns  in  the  best  possible  health.     A 
person  from  England  might,  however,  fix  his  little  re- 
sidence on  a  small  Tussac  island,  close  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  at  present  reserved  by   Government,  and  in 
one   summer   collect   such   a   quantity    of   seed,    with 
Dettleff's  aid,  as  would  more  than  cover  his  expences, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  good  autho- 
rity at  home  that  could  be  referred  to  at  any  moment. 
I  have  given  a  close  attention  to  this  Grass  for  four 
years,  and  though  at  first  it  may  appear  a  dreamy  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  should  it 
be  found  on  trial  to  succeed  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  it  does  in  the  exposed  portions   of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  it  will  raise  the  annual  income  of  maay  landed 
proprietors  from  hundreds   to   thousands.     A  Tussac- 
fed  ox  is  in  the  finest  order  here  at  the   erd  of  the 
winter,  though  never  housed  or  cared  for  iu  any  way. 
In   the  Falmouth  Packet  and  .  Cornish  Herald  news- 
paper of  23d  August,  1845,  I  have  been  shown  a°para- 
graph   stating   that  I.  Matheson,  M.P.,  of  Lewis  and 
Achany,  sent  some  Tussac  Grass  seed,  procured  from 
the  Falkland  Islands,  to  Stornaway,  and  that  Roderick 
Nieolson,  Esq.,  tackman  of  Colb,  has  been   perfectly 
successful  in  raising  Grass  from  the  seed.     I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  some  of  the  seed  being  sown  in  the  salt- 
water marshes  near  Southampton,  Dungeness,  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  the  fens  near  the  Wash  iu  Lincolnshire,  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  south  shore  of  Essex  round  to 
Harwich  ;  in  short,  anywhere  near  the  sea,  preferring, 
as  a  general  rule,  marsh  and  peat  bogs  to  sand  hills  or 
downs,  although  I  would  always  try  both.     I  would  also 
be  glad  to   hear  of  some  having  been  tried  on  inland 
bogs,  as  the  bog  of  Allenand,  Chalmop.     I  have  forgot 
to  mention  that  I  would  sow  the  seed  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  not  too  deep.     I  need  not  say  that  it  will  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  your 
lordship,  either  in  procuring  seed  or  affording  informa- 
tion at  any  time."  (Signed)        "  R.  C.  Moony.'' 

.lord  Paljiersion,  as  a  Member  of  the  Society;  par- 
ticularly called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  ttat  part 
of  the  communication  which  had  reference  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  seeds  of  the  Tussac  Grass,  and  thought 
that  if  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and 
Ireland  considered  it  worth  while  to  act  upon  Governor 
Moody's  suggestion  of  sending  out  some  person  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  for  that  purpose,  they  might  make  an 
arrangement   together  for   sharing   the   expence    and 
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dividing  the  produce  of  the  expedition  proportionally 
between  them. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  favoured  the  Council  with 
the  result  of  his  own  trials  of  the  Tussac  Grass  on  dif- 
ferent soils  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  his  estates  near 
Gordon  Castle.  The  seed  had  been  furnished  to  his 
Grace  by  Sir  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  and  was  sown  in  garden  mould,  sandy 
soil,  and  peat.  The  peat  consisted  of  a  waste  marsh  or 
bog,  covered  in  easterly  gales  with  spray  from  the  sea, 
on  which  nothing  grew,  and  where  snipes  were  the  only 
tenants.  It  was  found  that  not  a  single  blade  of  the 
Tussac  Grass  grew  excepting  in  the  peat,  where  it  was 
found  to  succeed  well,  and  appeared  a  good  Grass. — 
Colonel  MacDouall  stated  that  his  own  trial  of  the 
Tussac  Grass  had  furnished  a  result  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  that  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  none 
of  the  plants  coming  up  excepting  in  peat. 

The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  conveyed 
to  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  favour  of  his  communica- 
tion, with  a  request  that  his  Lordship,  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Richmand  and  Colonel  MacDouall,  would  from 
time  to  time  lay  before  the  Society  the  progress  of 
their  respective  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grass  in  question. 

Clover  Hat. — Mr.  Joseph  Blundell,  of  Maiden- 
stone  Heath,  near  Hound,  Hampshire,  transmitted  to 
the  Council  a  sample  of  White  Dutch  Clover  hay, 
stacked  in  1841,  along  with  the  following  explanation 
of  the  advantages  which  he  had  found  it  to  possess  as 
a  fodder,  in  conjunction  with  Turnips,  for  his  early 
lambs  : — "  Being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  for  inspec- 
tion a  sample,  or  a  specimen,  of  White  Dutch  Clover 
hay ;  and  although  taken  from  the  centre  of  a  stack, 
and  being  a  little  too  much  heated  to  be  a  good  sample 
of  well-made  hay,  still  I  consider  it  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  herbage  and  kind  of  Clover  requisite  for  the 
making  first-rate  hay  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  early 
lambs,  in  conjunction  with  Turnips,  &e.  This  sample 
was  taken  from  a  stack  of  16  tons,  the  produce  of  11 
acres  of  laud,  and  grown  in  the  year  1841  on  my  farm 
at  Maidenstone  Heath,  Hound,  Southampton.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  present  this  sample  of  hay  to  the 
Council  at  their  nest  meeting,  my  object  beiDg  to  in- 
form them  of  the  sort  of  hay  which  I  have  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial  in  the  fatting  of  early  lambs,  for  which 
purpose  I  have  used  it  with  great  success  for  some 
years  past.  Should  this  communication  be  deemed 
worth  notice  by  the  Council,  and  any  statement  be  re- 
quired regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  Clover,  or  the 
makiDg  of  the  hay,  I  shall  feel  happy  to  furnish  it  at 
any  time.'' — The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  or- 
dered to  Mr.  Blundell  for  this  letter  and  the  sample  of 
Clover  hay  which  accompanied  it. 

Weeds  among  Wheat.— Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  of  Ash- 
down  House,  near  East  Grinstead,  transmitted  fresh  spe- 
cimens in  yellow  bloom  of  a  weed  which  proved  very 
troublesome  in  his  Wheat-land,  and  remained  still  in 
possession  of  the  soil,  having  resisted  all  his  efforts  to 
effect  its  extirpation.  It  is  known  locally  as  the 
"hedge-hog,"  or  "  periwinkle"  weed  ;  and  is  of  so 
■vigorous  a  character,  that  unless  the  Wheat-plant  is 
very  strong,  it  soon  over-runs  it.  The  weed  comes  up 
along  with  the  Wheat,  and  stands  the  winter  equally 
well,  its  growth  in  summer  being  of  corresponding 
amount  to  that  of  the  Wheat,  to  the  plant  of  which  it 
is  very  injurious.  The  seeds  are  very  rough.  Mr. 
Ogilvy  remarked,  that  he  had  found  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experience,  that  wild  Mustard  and  all  other 
weeds  likely  to  infest  a  crop  of  Wheat,  may  be  destroyed 
previously  to  the  sowing  of  the  grain,  by  having  the 
land  ploughed  several  weeks  before  sowing,  in  order  to 
give  the  weeds  an  opportunity  of  vegetating  by  such 
exposure  of  the  under-soil  to  external  influences  : 
the  weeds,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  having  become  so  far 
advanced  in  their  growth  as  to  be  irrecoverably  injured 
by  the  harrows  passing  over  them. 

Prizes  for  Sheep. — As  the  Society's  prizes  for 
mountain  sheep  to  be  awarded  at  the  ensuing  Newcastle 
Meeting  are  not  exclusively  designed  for  any  particular 
variety  of  mountain  breed  of  established  celebrity,  but 
open  without  exception  to  the  general  competition  of 
"  sheep  best  adapted  to  a  mountain  district,"  Mr. 
Glover,  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Local  Committee, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Council  on  the  part 
of  that  committee,  recommending  that  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Society's  prizes  should  be  changed  into  an 
exclusive  one  in  favour  of  the  Cheviots,  and  that  the  offer 
of  prizes  now  made  to  the  Council  by  the  members  of 
such  committee  for  the  black-faced  breed  should  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Mr,  Robson,  as  Secretary  of  the  North- 
Tyne  and  Redesdale  Cheviot  Sheep  Show,  conveyed  the 
wish  of  its  members  that  the  Council  would  accept  their 
offer  of  a  first,  second,  and  third  prize  for  the  best  pen 
of  three  1.5  months  old  or  shearling  rams,  of  the  pure 
Tieviot  breed.  The  Council  decided— 1.  That  the 
Stciety'a  object  is  to  have  their  prizes  awarded,  with- 
outdistincti..n,  to  such  sheep  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

o    IhT'  are  the  Vjest   adaPted  to  a  mountain   district. 

2.  lhai,  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  no  alteration 
can  now  u»  made  in  the  prizes  offered  by  the-Society. 

3.  That,  by  ♦.he  27th  regulation,  namely — "  In  case  any 
gentleman,  o*  number  of  gentlemen,  should  wish  to 
offer  a  prize  for  any  class  of  stock  not  distinctly  spe- 
cified among  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  he  or 
they  will  be  allowed  to  offer  such  prize  at  the  meeting 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  stock  which  may  com- 
pete for  that  prize  shall  be  exhibited  subject  to  the  con- 


ditions  that  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  Council,  and 
the  prize  awarded  by  such  of  the  judges  as  the  Council 
shall  select.  Animals  exhibited  for  that  prize  shall  not 
be  prevented  from  competing  for  any  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  for  which  they  are  qualified." — 
The  gentlemen  composing  the  two  bodies  in  question 
are  allowed  to  offer  the  prizes  for  Cheviots  and  black- 
faced  sheep.  The  Council  then  instructed  the  Secretary 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Robson  ac- 
cordingly, informing  them  at  the  same  time  that  by 
the  rules  of  the  Society  June  the  1st  would  be  the  latest 
day  on  which  certificates  for  the  entry  of  any  stock 
whatever  for  the  Show  could  be  received. 

Glass  Milk-Pans. — Messrs.  Edwards  and  Pell,  of 
15,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil two  glass  Milk-pans  of  their  manufacture — one  of  a 
dark,  and  the  other  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  ma- 
nufacturers informed  the  Council  that  as  the  Milk-pans 
were  cleaned  with  so  much  ease,  the  use  of  scalding 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them  was  found  to 
be  unnecessary;  and  also  that  they  were  of  such  strength 
of  material  as  to  be  enabled  to  stand  a  very  severe 
blow  without  breaking.  The  average  weight  of  the 
pans  of  dark  green  glass  was  8  lbs.,  and  the  price 
3s.  9d. ;  that  of  the  light  green  glass  10  lbs.,  and  the 
price  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Wetherell  communicated  his  acceptance  of  the 
appointment  of  Auctioneer  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting, 
subject  [to  the  regulations  of  the  Council. — The  Rev. 
John  Barlow,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  signified  his  willingness  to  give  a  free 
admission  to  Members  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Sidney's  Lecture  in  the  theatre  of  that 
establishment  on  the  loth  of  May,  "  On  the  Nature  of 
certain  Fungi  attacking  the  Agricultural  Produce  of 
this  Country." — Communications  on  the  growth  of  sound 
Potatoes  from  diseased  tubers,  from  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Wing,  of  Fordingbridge  ;  and  on  the  storing  of 
Potatoes  of  the  "  Hen's-nest "  variety  in  fine  Lynn 
sand,  from  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley. — A  paper  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  Morris,  of  Ramsgate,  on  the  Keeping  of  Farm 
Accounts  ;  which  the  Council  referred,  along  with  all 
other  documents  on  this  subject,  to  Colonel  Challoner, 
Mr.  Tawney,  and  Mr.  Kimberiey,  as  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of 
Keeping  Farming  Accounts. — The  Weekly  Council  then 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
the  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  present  pro- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  Special  Council. 

Special  Council. — Lord  Portman,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  agreement  of  the  Society  with  the  authorities  of 
Northampton,  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Council,  and 
completed  in  duplicate  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the 
Charter. 

The  following  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Country  Meeting. 

1848. — The  Yobkshibe  Distkict  (comprised  of  the  County  of 
York). 

1849. — The  Eastebn  Distkict  (comprised  of  the  Counties  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge). 

1850. — The  Western  District  (comprised  of  the  Counties 
of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall). 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Probus  :  A  Lecture  on  Manures  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Karkeek,  of  Truro,  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this 
club.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  given  in  the  Cornwall  Gazelle.  The  lec- 
turer observed  of  the  action  of  lime  on  the  soil,  that  it 
sometimes  was  to  supply  a  valuable  mineral  ingredient 
absent  from  many  of  the  slate  soils  ;  but  it  more  fre- 
quently acted  by  liberating  the  silica,  potass,  phosphate, 
and  carbonaceous  matter  to  be  adninisted  to  the  wants 
of  vegetation.  If  a  chemist  wished  to  liberate  potass  or 
silica  from  the  soil  he  was  analysing,  he  mixed  it  with 
lime,  and  then  heated  the  whole  together,  by  which 
means  he  rendered  soluble  in  acid  or  in  water,  all  that 
was  insoluble  before.  "  The  farmer,"  said  the  lecturer, 
"  when  he  limes  his  land,  performs  exactly  the  same 
operation  as  the 'chemist;  he  liberates  from  the  soil 
more  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  &c. ,  in  one 
year  than  could  be  extracted  by  any  other  means  in 
three  or  four  years."  But  it  generally  happened  that 
no  equivalent  was  furnished  to  the  land  for  that  which 
was  removed  by  the  crops  ;  and  hence  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  liming  was  no  better  than  a  rapid  me- 
thod of  exhausting  the  soil.  When  considering  the 
organic  elements  of  plants  which  were  derived,  partly 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  from  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  manure,  Mr.  Karkeek  showed  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  various  manures  made  on  the  farm, 
which  contained  the  various  alkalies,  phosphates,  and 
other  earthy  salts,  as  well  as  nitrogenized  and  car- 
bonized elements.  Farmyard  manure,  with  others  of 
like  nature,  contained  all  the  elements  plants  required  : 
and  by  applying  them  to  the  soil  in  proper  quantities, 
the  farmer  supplied  all  that  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
different  crops.  Guano  also  was  another  manure  which 
contained  nearly  all  the  required  elements.  This  part  of 
the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  analyses  of  the  principal 
chemical  fertilizing  ingredients  contained  in  the  various 
manures  usually  employed  by  farmers  ;  showing  that  by 
the  preservation  of  the  manure,  the  farmer  might  obtain 
the  raw  material  of  guano  at  home,  instead  of  importing  it 
from  abroad.  For  this  purpose  the  lecturer  recommended 
the  farmer  to  collect  together  road  scrapings,  weeds  of 
every  kind,  old  banks  and  marls,  to  mix  with  the  liquor 
of  their  dung  heaps,  which  would  fix  the  volatilised  por- 


tion, and  prevent  its  wasteful  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. All  the  more  valuable  parts  of  a  dung  heap 
would  either  run  away,  or  fly  away,  unless  means  of 
prevention  were  adopted  ;  and  the  substances  he  had 
named  contained  salts  of  various  kinds  which  absorbed 
and  fixed  the  ammoniacal  parts  of  a  dung  heap,  as  well 
as  could  be  done  by  the  application  of  gypsum,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  any  other  chemical  ingredient.  This  was  a  very 
important  subject  for  the  farmers'  consideration;  many 
of  them  willingly  paid  pounds  yearly  in  the  purchase  of 
guano,  but  grudged  the  expense  of  a  day's  work  for  a 
man,  to  preserve  the  raw  material  on  their  own  farm- 
yards— allowing  it  either  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
or  into  the  water-courses,  spreading  disease  and  death 
among  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  live  stock. 
Another  part  of  the  lecture  treated  of  the  conditions  for 
manuring  land  generally  expressed  in  leases.  These 
the  lecturer  strongly  condemned  as  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the  country  generally,  by  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  bad  farming.  In  one  lease,  a  tenant 
was  bound,  by  way  of  manuring  the  land  for  Wheat,  to 
use  100  butt  loads  of  mixens,-consisting  chiefly  of  the 
scrapings  of  the  road,  the  field,  and  the  farm-yard. 
Another  was  bound  to  dress  the  land  with  100  bushels 
of  lime  ;  another  was  not  allowed  to  employ  lime  oftener 
than  once  in  nine  years ;  and  another  was  obliged  to 
carry  so  many  loads  of  sea  sand  and  dung,  and  road 
scrapings.  These  ridiculous  clauses  should  be  set  aside, 
founded  as  they  were  upon  obsolete  and  unprofitable 
systems  of  husbandry,  equally  inconsistent  with  modern 
improvements  and  with  prudent  discrimination  of  the 
characters  of  the  tenantry.  That  certain  restrictions 
were  necessary,  no  one  could  deny  ;  but  they  should  be 
so  framed  that  while  the  tenant  was  prevented  from 
doing  injury  to  the  estate,  he  should  not  be  so  fettered 
as  to  bar  improvement.  Mr.  Karkeek  also  alluded  to  a 
clause  generally  inserted  in  Cornish  leases,  restricting 
the  farmer  from  selling  his  Barley  and  Oaten  straw. 
This  he  considered  to  be  a  wise  and  necessary  restriction, 
for  the  ashes  of  straw  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of 
silicate  of  potash,  and  if  this  article  was  sold  off  the  farm, 
it  was  robbing  it  of  those  very  essential  materials  on 
which  the  success  of  corn  crops  greatly  depended. 
"Nothing,"  he  said,  "could  justify  the  selling  of 
straw  except  the  applying  to  the  land,  for  every  ton, 
the  value  of  the  same  in  some  chemical  manure  con- 
taining those  ingredients  removed  from  the  farm." — 
Mr.  Trethewy  said  as  Mr.  Karkeek  had  made  some 
allusion  to  the  soil  on  the  Carnwinnick  estate,  and  the 
use  of  bone-dust  there,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  the  use  of  bones  had  been  found  very  serviceable 
there,  and  that  their  effect,  ten  years  since  their  appli- 
cation, was  still  visible.  He  would  also  observe  that 
where  they  had  continued  the  use  of  bone-dust,  it  had 
also  been  successful,  not  only  with  Turnips,  but  with 
the  following  crops  of  corn  and  Grasses. — The  Chair- 
man asked  Mr.  Trethewy  if  he  had  tried  lime  on  Carn- 
winnick where  he  had  previously  tried  bone-dust. — Mr. 
Trethewt  said — Yes  ;  he  had  carried  100  bushels  of 
lime  last  year,  in  addition  to  other  manures  for  Turnips. 
The  first  Turnips  looked  very  stunted  and  ill ;  but, 
after  a  time,  they  made  a  start,  and  they  were  now  the 
best  Turnips  in  the  field.  This  land  had  been  pre- 
viously dressed  with  bone-dust,  and  was  also  dressed 
with  bone-dust  in  addition  to  the  lime,  for  Turnips. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  mineral  manure 
carried  besides  the  lime.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for 
him  to  say  that,  some  20  years  since,  some  of  this  land 
was  broken  and  limed,  but  it  was  a  total  failure.  It 
was  then  tilled — some  to  Wheat,  and  some  to  Turnips 
— but  the  crop  was  very  inferior,  and  the  land  was 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  again  ;  and  he  believed  it  would 
have  so  remained  to  the  present  moment,  had  not  bone 
been  brought  into  use.  They  had  taken  repeated  crops 
successively  on  the  same  ground,  but  not  in  regular  ro- 
tation— merely  as  they  suited  best.  That  was  done  in 
order  to  destroy  the  young  Furze,  which  was  constantly 
sprouting.  It  was  well  known  to  most  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  farming  rough  land  in  this  country, 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  destroying  the  Furze  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  thought  almost  impracticable,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  a  second  crop,  until  bone-dust 
came  into  use.  Now,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  Turnips  from  that  land — either  from  fallow, 
or  from  Wheat  or  Oat  stubble  ;  he  had  grown  Turnips 
repeatedly,  after  Wheat  or  Oats,  with  a  single  plough- 
ing— the  land  ploughed  down  in  November,  and  not 
touched  again  till  the  seed  was  sown.  The  quantity  of 
bone-dust  he  had  used  was  about  1\  qrs.  per  statute 
acre  ;  and  no  other  manure  but  that. — Mr.  Karkeek  : 
But  you  consumed  part  of  your  Turnips  on  the  ground 
with  sheep. — Mr.  Trethewy  had  meant  to  say  that 
they  carried  nothing  in  on  the  farm  but  bone-dust, 
and  lately,  some  guano.  He  had  made  of  late  a  deal 
of  yard  manure,  which  had  been  principally  carried  for 
Wheat  every  year  ;  and  he  had  been  successful  in 
growing  Wheat  after  Oats  with  yard  manure.  He 
found  this  the  best  method  of  keeping  back  the  Furze. 
He  took  two  [white  crops  following,  and  then  a  crop 
of  Turnips. — Mr.  Doble  said,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Trethewy  had  formerly  carried  lime  on  his  land 
without  effect ;  but,  after  the  soil  had  been  bone-dusted, 
the  lime  produced  a  good  effect. — Mr.  Karkeek  said 
Mr.  Trethewy  had  been  not  only  carrying  bone-dust 
on  the  farm,  but  had  also  been  manufacturing  manure. 
All  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  had  been  carried 
on  the  farm,  in  yard  manure.  W  hen  the  lime  was  ap- 
plied, the  land  had  been  under  cultivation  for  5  or  6 
years.  He  thought  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Truthan,  for  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation, 
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was  very  good.     His  plan  was  to  cultivate   with  bone- 
dust  a  crop  of  Turnips  ;  half  of  which  was  eaten  off  by 
sheep  folded  on  the  land.     After  that,  he  took  a  crop  of 
Barley  or  Oats  ;  and  then  let  the  land  to  Grass  for  two 
years.     Then  he  put  in  a  crop  of  Rape  which  was  also 
eaten  by  sheep  ;  then  followed  Wheat ;  then  Turnips, 
Barley,   and   seeds   again.     That  was  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Collins  had   pursued  on  those  barren  lands  which 
many  respectable  farmers  considered  as  worth  nothing 
at  all  ;  but  which  Mr.  Karkeek   believed  he  ^liad  con- 
verted into  a  valuable   property. — A  gentleman  refer- 
ring, we  believe,  to  the  Carnvvinnick  experiment,  said, 
they  must  not  consider  that  all  the  merit  was  due' to 
the  bone-dust  alone,  but  to  its  having  come  into  con- 
tact subsequently  with  lime. — Mr.  Karkeek  said  he  be- 
lieved the  operation   was  thus  : — The   bone-dust  pro- 
duced large  crops  which  led  to  the  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  humus  in    the  soil,  when  the  lime 
was  applied  the  second  time. — Mr.  P.  Davis  :  But  sup- 
posing no  dung   were   applied  ? — Mr.   Karkeek    said 
again,  if   tbo  land    contained    the   mineral  elements  to 
which   he  had  before  alluded,   the    lime  would    bring 
them  into  active  operation.     If  he  were  a  farmer,  and 
looking  out  for  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would 
try  to  select  one  that  had  not  been  limed  for  a  good 
many  yeai*s.      He  would  then  immediately  begin  to  use 
lime,  particularly  if  he  had   but  a  seven  years'  lease  ; 
but,  of  course,  he  should  impoverish  the  soil  by  so  doing. 
— Mr.  Davis  :  But  as  you  would  be  making  other  ma- 
nure on  the  land,  you  would  not  impoverish  the  soil. — 
Mr.  Karkeek  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  im- 
poverish   the   soil    to   a   great    extent ;    because    the 
farmer   did  not   carry    everything    back    on  the    land 
which  he  took  from  it  ;  he  sold  all  the  Wheat  straw 
he   could,   and   all   the   hay   which   he   did   not    con- 
sume  on   the   farm,  besides  the  cattle  and  sheep  fed 
and  sold.     After  repeated  applications  of  lime,  what 
was  required  was  a  quantity  of  night-soil,  and  farm- 
yard dung   or   guano,  which    contained   the  elements 
that     had    been     removed     by    the     application     of 
lime, — Iu  reply  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Trethewy  said, 
with   bone-dust   or  guano,  he  would  rather  take  the 
chance  of  a  crop  of  Turnips  on  waste  land  just  broken 
up,  than  on  the  best  land  they  had. — The  Chairman  : 
Can  you  get  as  good  crops  from  waste  land  just  broken 
up,  as  you  can  from  land  that  has  been  kept  in  cultiva- 
tion for  several  years  ?— Mr.  Trethewy  replied  that  he 
saw  but  very  little  difference.     They  might  expect  the 
best  crop  from  land  just  broken  up,  because  generally 
it  was  burnt,  and  the  effect  of  the  ashes  was  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  that  of  the  bones.     But   still   he   would 
as  soon   take   the   chance   of  a  crop  of  Turnips  from 
Wheat  or  Oat  stubble,   as  he  would    from  land  just 
broken   up,   at   Carnwinmck. — Mr.    Karkeek  should 
think  the  be,st  crop  would  be  from  the  land  just  broken 
up.     He  did  not  call  Carnwinnick  a  bad  soil.     But  the 
best  land  for  farming  was  near  Penzance,  on  the  green- 
stone rock.     Considering  its  mineral  elements,  and  the 
climate  in  which  it  was  situate,  he  believed  it  was  both 
theoretically  and  practically  the  best  land  in  England. 
It  was  the  only  land  in  England  that  could  produce  two 
crops  of  Potatoes  in  the  year.     1000  acres  of  the  land 
round  Penzance  produced  a  rental  of  nearly  10,000/. — 
Several  complimentary  toasts   were  now  given  ;  after 
which  the  Chairman  said  as  there  were  present  some 
gentlemen  who  were  not  members,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  the   club  were  now  trying  some  experi- 
ments.    It  must  be  well  known  that  a  club  like  theirs 
could  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  trying  experiments 
than  could  individuals.       A    single    individual    might 
incur  serious  loss  ;  but  if  they,  as  a  club,  incurred  loss 
it  would  be  of  less  consequence.     It  had  been   consi- 
dered by  the  club  that  they   could   not   spend    their 
money   better  than  in  trying  experiments  ;  and  they 
had  therefore  requested  Mr.  Doble  to  conduct  one  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.     Mr.  Doble  had  five 
sheep  feeding  in  a  dark  house  ;  five  others  in  an  open 
house  ;  and  five  others  in  a  field.     The  sheep  were  all 
weighed  before  they  were  put  under  the  experiment  ; 
and  the  food  given  them  was  all  weighed. — The  club 
was  also  going  to  make  some  experiments  as  regards 
sulphuric  acid  with  bone-dust  against  other  manures. 
— Mr.  R.  Doble  said,  as  far  as  the   experiment   on 
sheep  feeding  had  gone,  he  had  found  that  the  sheep  in 
the  dark  house  ate  more  Turnips  and  hay  than  those 
in  the  open  house  or  the  field,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  result  of  the  experiments  on  Whitfield  Farm,  by 
Messrs.  Playfair  and  Morton.     In  the  field,  the  sheep 
had  had  no  hay  ;  they  had  only  Grass  and   Turnips. 
He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  present  weight  of 
the  sheep  ;  he  intended  to  weigh  them  next  Saturday, 
It  might  prove  that  the  sheep  in  the  dark  house   were 
paying  best  rthatingjough  emost  food. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAT. 
Dairy  Management  is  now  an  important  point  for  the  farmer's 
attention  in  many  districts.  "We  extract  the  following  article 
on  the  subject,  froni  an  account  of  a  Gloucestershire  farm  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  : — It  is  acknowledged  by  every  one,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  quality  of  cheese  does  not  depend 
■upon  the  superior  richness  of  the  soil  or  the  fineness  of  the 
herbage  ;  for  cheese  ofthe  first  quality  is  frequently  made  from 
land  of  an  inferior  description,  and  from  herbage  of  a  coarse 
nature.  Nor  does  the  quality  of  the  cheese  depend  upon  the 
breed  ofthe  cows,  for  cheese  of  the  best  quality  is  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  of  all  the  different  breeds  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country  ;  we  think  it  principally  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cows  as  to  their  food,  &c,  of  the  milk  in  convert- 
ing it  into  cheese,  and  of  the  cheese  till  it  is  fit  for  market.  The 
following  circumstances  are  injurious  to  the  quality  of  cheese  : 
—allowing  the  cows  to  get  rank  or  ill-flavoured  Grass  or  hay, 


these  conveying  a  bad  flavour  to  the  milk  and  cheese — allowing 
the  cows  to  run  and  heat  themselves— driving  them  far  to  be 
milked,  which  makes  the  milk  froth  much  in  milking — carrying 
the  milk  from  the  place  of  milking  to  the  dairy  ;  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  long  after  it  is  milked,  before  it  is  set  with  the  rennet. 
The  greatest  dependence  is  upon  the  dairy-maid,  and  the  chief 
art  of  making  cheese  of  the  finest  quality  lays  in  her  manage- 
ment. The  superintendence  of  the  dairy  invariably  devolves 
upon  the  farmer's  wife,  who  attends  to  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance in  this  department,  and  the  following  is  a  report 
of  the  information  she  has  obligingly  enmmunicated  to  us  re- 
specting the  whole  economy  of  the  dairy  of  this  farm.  The 
management  of  a  dairy  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  Every  operation  should  be  performed  precisely  at 
the  proper  time.  Either  hastening  or  delaying  the  execution  of 
it  will  cause  cheese  of  an.  inferior  quality  to  he  made  of  milk 
from  which  the  best  may  be  obtained.  A  dairymaid  is  selected 
for  skill,  cleanliness,  and  strict  attention  to  her  business.  Her 
work  commences  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
without  intermission  till  bed-time. 

Dairy-house. — The  dairy-house  should  bo  kept  at  a  tempera- 
rature  of  between  50°  and  GO",  and  the  drier  it  is  kept  the  bet- 
ter, as  both  milk  and  cream  retain  their  sweetness  much  longer 
in  dry  than  in  damp  air.  Every  time,  therefore,  the  dairy  is 
washed,  it  is  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.  Around  two  sides 
ofthe  dairy  there  are  broad  'shelves,  made  of  Elm,  for  putting 
the  vessels  that  hold  the  milk  and  cream,  and  the  newly-made 
cheese  upon.  On  another  side  there  is  a  frame  with  three 
large  stone  cheese-presses.  In  the  middle  of  the  north  side  is 
the  door  ;  and  in  the  corner,  on  the  left,  is  the  stair  leading  up 
to  the  cheese-lofts  ;  and  behind  the  door  is  a  single  cheese-press 
which  is  generally  used  in  pressing  the  cheese  the  first  time, 
before  it  is  cut  down  and  put  through  the  mill.  In  the  middle 
ofthe  floor  stand  three  leaden  vessels,  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  whey  of  one  "meal"  or  milking;  and  by  the  side  of  these 
stands  the  cheese-tub.  Above  the  dairy  there  are  two  cheese- 
lofts,  around  the  sides  of  which  there  are  broad  shelves  for 
holding  cheeses  ;  and  in  the  middle  stands  a  frame  for  holding 
two  rows  of  boards,  called  here  "cheese-rack,"  which  being 
only  about  eight  inches  apart,  contain  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  cheese  than  could  be  disposed  on  the  floor.  The  stair  to  the 
cheese-lofts  is  of  Oak,  and  seems  to  be  the  pride  ofthe  dairy- 
maid, for  it  is  dry-rubbed  and  polished  so  smooth  that  is  dan- 
gerous to  walk  upon  ;  but  this  sort  of  pride  is  encouraged  as 
evincing  an  attention  to  cleanliness.  Along  the  north  side  of 
the  dah'y  there  is  a  shed,  which  communicates  with  the  dwell- 
ing-house. In  this  shed  the  utensils  are  kept  upon  a  stand  for 
the  pui'pose,  the  cream  is  churned,  and  other  work  performed, 
nothing  being  done  in  the  dairy,  but  the  making  ofthe  cheese 
and  the  making  up  of  the  butter.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  the 
dairy  and  detached  from  the  shed,  is  a  wash-house  with  a 
pump-well  at  the  door  of  it.  In  this  wash-house  the  water  and 
the  milk  are  heated  in  boilers  for  the  purpose  ;  and  all  clean- 
ing work  is  performed. 

Utensils-. — The  milking-pails  are  made  of  Maple,  on  account 
ofthe  lightness  ofthe  wood  and  its  cleanliness  of  appearance. 
They  hold  about  six  gallons  each,  and  the  cheese-tub  is  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  milk.  The  ladder, 
the  skimming-dish,  and  the  bowl  are  of  Maple.  The  sieve  for 
straining  the  milk  is  about  15  ins.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  hair- 
cloth bottom.  There  are  a  number  of  cheese-vats  sufficient  to 
hold  all  the  cheese  made  in  four  or  five  days.  They  are  made 
of  Elm,  and  turned  out  of  the  solid.  That  which  gives  five 
cheeses  to  a  cwt.  is  considered  the  best  size  for  double  Glou- 
cester, the  inside  diameter  of  which  is  15J  ins.,  and  depth  4£  ins. ; 
and  that  is  considered  the  best  for  single  Gloucester. which 
gives  eiglit  to  a  cwt.,  the  diameter  within  being  15^  ins., 
and  depth  1\  ins.  Round  boards  called  "  suity  boards,"  made 
of  Elm,  ofthe  diameter  of  the  cheese-vats,  and  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges,  are  occasionally  necessary  to  place 
on  the  cheeses,  when  in  the  press,  if  the  vats  are  not  quite  full. 
Without  the  assistance  of  these  boards  the  cheeses  will  be 
round  in  the  edges  {a  proof  of  not  being  well  pressed),  and  not 
so  handsome.  The  cheese-presses  are  made  of  stone,  as  being 
the  cleanest  material  for  the  purpose,  and  of  steadiest  pres- 
sure. They  weigh  about  7  cwt.  each  ;  they  are  raised  by  a 
block  and  tackle ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  painted  white. 
From  the  whey  leads,  which  are  oblong  and  about  8  ins.  deep, 
there  are  leaden-pipes  which  convey  the  whey  into  an  under- 
ground cistern  near  the  pigs'-houses,  where  by  means  of  a  pump 
it  is  raised  when  wanted,  for  the  pigs.  Leaden  keep  the  whey 
longer  sweet  than  wooden  vessels,  and  are  much  easier  kept 
clean.  This  is  done  by  scouring  them  with  ashes  of  wood,  and 
washing  them  well  every  time  they  are  emptied,  which  is  every 
36  hours.  Tin  vessels  are  used  in  preference  to  earthenware 
for  holding  the  milk  that  is  set  for  cream,  aud  also  for  holding 
the  cream.  Those  used  for  the  cream  hold  about  four  gallons 
each,  and  are  made  with  a  lip  for  the  convenience  of  shifting 
the  cream  from  one  of  these  vessels  into  another.  This  is  done 
once  every  day  during  summer  ;  and  there  is  a  wooden  slice  or 
knife  always  kept  in  the  cream  vessel,  with  which  the  cream  is 
frequently  stirred  during  the  day,  to  prevent  a  skin  from  form- 
ing on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the 
butter.  The  skimming-di-h  used  for  taking  the  cream  off  the 
milk,  differs  from,  that  used  in  cheese-making,  being  made  of 
tin,  with  holes  in  it,  to  let  the  milk  run  out  that  may  be  taken 
up  with  the  cream.  The  butter-scales,  prints,  and  butter- 
boards  are  of  Maple.  The  boards  for  making  up  the  butter  in 
half-pound  rolls  are  about  one  foot  long  and  nine  inches  wide. 
The  barrel-churn  is  made  of  the  best  Oak,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  its  cleanliness.  The  butter-milk  is  never  allowed  to 
remain  in  it ;  but  it  is  washed,  scalded,  and  put  up  to  dry,  as 
soon  as  the  butter  is  taken  out. 

Milking. — This  is  performed  in  three  separate  courts,  to  which 
the  cows  come  from  their  several  fields.  The  milkings  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  at  equal  divisions  ofthe  day,  commencing 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  aftei"- 
noon.  To  each  milker  eight  cows  are  assigned,  and  one  man 
carries  the  milk  from  all  the  milkers  to  the  dairy.  The  milk- 
ing should  be  finished  in  an  hour.  The  dairy-maid  sees  that 
the  milkers  do  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  cows  are  milked 
clean  ;  for  the  mill;  that  comes  last  is  the  richest ;  and  besides, 
if  the  cowa  are  not  clean  milked,  there  will  be  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  milk,  perceptible  daily  ;  for  these  reasons  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  cows  are  clean  milked. 

Cheese  Making. — The  cheese-tub  being  put  in  its  place  in  the 
dairy,  the  ladder  is  put  across  it,  and  a  large  thin  canvas 
cloth  covers  the  whole  tub  and  ladder  to  catch  any  of  the  milk 
that  may  drop  from  the  pail,  and  to  prevent  dirt  from  falling 
into  the  tub.  Above  this  and  upon  the  ladder  is  placed  the 
sieve,  through  which  the  milk  is  strained.  If  the  milk  should 
not  be  of  the  temperature  of  S5°,  a  portion  of  it  is  put  into  a 
deep  tin,  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  in  a  furnace  of 
hot  water  in  the  wash-house,  by  which  means)  the  whole  is 
warmed  to  a  proper  degree.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
attend  to  this  ;  for  if  the  milk  is  not  warm  enough  when  the 
rennet  is  put  into  it,  the  cheese  will  be  "tender,"  and  will  bulge 
out  in  the  edge,  which  spoils  ics  appearance,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  sediment  of  small  curd  will  be  found  in  the  whey  leads, 
which  is  so  much  curd  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  is 
too  warm,  it  will  cause  the  cheese  to  "heave,"  or  ferment, 
which  injures  both  its  appearance  and  quality.  When  the  milk 
is  sufficiently  warm,  the  colouring  and  the  rennet  are  put  into 
it.  The  colouring  or  anatto  is  put  in  by  rubbing  a  cake  of  it 
on  a  plate  amongst  the  milk  until,  from  its  appearance,  it 
seems  coloured  enough.  One  pound  of  anatto,  at  five  shillings, 
is  sufficient  for  half  a  ton  of  cheese.  The  rennet  being  added 
immediately  after  the  anatto  is  put  in,  the  tub  is  covered  with 
a  woollen  cloth  for,  at  least,  an  hour.— Rennet  or  runnet  is 
made  from  the  stomachs  of  calves,  called  here  "veils."  Irish 
veils  are  the  best:  they  are  cured,  and  sent  to  England,  and 
sold  by  the  grocers  to  the  dairy-fam  n.        Thev  should  not  be 


used  till  they  are  twelve  months  old,  for,  if  they  are  not 
old,  the  rennet  made  from  them  causes  the  cheese  to  "heave,'* 
and  to  become  full  of  "  eyes,"  or  holes.  The  rennet  is  pre- 
pared from  them  by  adding  to  every  G|vells  two  gallons  of  brine 
and  two  lemons.  The  lemons  do  away  with  any  disagreeable 
smell,  and  give  the  rennet  sweetness  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  it  are  made  at  a  time,  as  it  is  found 
to  be  much  bettor,  when  made  in  large  quantities.  It  should 
never  be  used  till  it  has  stood  for  at  least  two  nionths.  When 
the  curd  is  sufficiently  firiEi  for  breaking,  it  is  gently  aud  slowly 
cut  with  a  three-bladed  knife,  d  ov.n  totl-etotto  the  tub, 
( the  knife  being  about  fourteen  inches  long,)  both  ways  or  at 
right  angles,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  tub.  The  cuts  should 
be  about  an  inch  apart.  When  it  has  stood  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  allow  it  to  sink  a  little,  and  the  whey  to  come  out  as  clear 
as  possible,  some  of  the  whey  is  dipped  out  of  it  with  the  bowl, 
and  the  curd  is  cut  a  second  time  with  the  three-bladed  knife — 
very  slowly  to  begin  with  ;  for,  if  the  cutting  is  done  hurriedly, 
a  great  sediment  of  very  small  curd  will  pass  through  the 
sieve  and  be  found  in  the  whey  leads,  and  there  will  also  be  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  whey  butter  which  should  have  been 
in  the  cheese,  and  the  value  of  the  butter,  thus  obtained,  will 
not  compensate  for  the  waste  of  curd,  and  for  the  loss  of  credit 
which  the  cheese  will  sustain  from  the  abstraction  of  butter 
from  it.  The  cutting  being,  therefore,  performed  very  slowly 
at  first,  and  with  the  strokes  of  the  knife  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  is  gradually  quickened,  and  the  strokes 
are  taken  nearer  and  nearer  every  time.  At  last,  one  hand, 
with  the  skimming  dish,  keeps  the  whole  in  motion,  turning 
up  the  lumps  suspended  in  the  whey,  while  the  other,  with  the 
knife,  is  in  constant  motion,  cutting  them  as  small  as  possible 
—and  this  operation  is  continued  till  no  more  lumps  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  one  degree  of 
fineness.  This  process  may  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
curd  is  now  allowed  to  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  being, 
thus,  sufficiently  settled,  the  whey  is  taken  from  it  with  the 
bowl,  and  poured  through  a  very  tine  hair  sieve,  placed  over 
the  whey  leads.  When  the  greatest  part  ofthe  whey  has  been 
separated  from  it,  the  dairy-maid,  folding  over  a  portion  of  it, 
and  beginning  at  one  corner,  goes  around  the  tub,  cutting  the 
curd  into  lumps,  and  laying  them  on  the  principal  mass,  by 
which  operation  the  mass  is  carried  ail  around  the  tub,  and 
most  of  the  remaining  whey  escapes  betweenthe  cut  fragments, 
as  they  lie  and  press  upon  each  other.  From  time  to  time  the 
whey  is  taken  from  the  tub,  and  put  through  the  sieve  into  the 
whey  leads.  The  curd  is  then  put  into  vats,  and  pressed  down 
with  the  hand.  The  vats,  being  covered  with  cheese-cloths, 
about  one  yard  and  a  quarter  long,  of  fine  canvas,  are  placed 
in  the  press  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  the 
curd  cut  into  slices,  and  put  into  a  mill  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
tub,  which  tears  it  into  very  small  crumbs,  as  small  as  vetches. 
This  mill  is  a  great  improvement,  not  only  as  it  saves  the 
dairy-maid  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  process,  that  of 
squeezing  and  rubbing  the  curd  into  small  crumbs  with  her 
hands,  but  as  it.  allows  the  fat  to  remain  in  the  cheese,  which 
the  hands  squeeze  out.  In  its  pulverized  state,  it  is  customary 
with  most  dairy-maids  to  scald  the  curd  with  hot  whey  ;  but 
some  consider  cheese  richer,  when  made  without  scalding  the 
broken  curd,  this  washing  the  fat  out  of  it.  Therefore,  without 
scalding  it,  put  it  into  the  vats,  and  press  it  closely  together 
with  the  hand  in  filling  them.  In  making  double  Gloucester 
cheeses,  particular  care  is  taken  to  press  any  remaining  whey 
from  the  curd  as  the  vats  are  being  filled,  and  they  are  filled  as 
compactly  as  can  be  done  with  the  hand,  being  rounded  up  in 
the  middle,  but  just  so  much  so,  as  that  the  whole  can  be 
pressed  into  the  vat.  Cheese-cloths  are  then  spread  over  the 
vats,  and  a  little  hot  water  is  thrown  over  the  cheese-cloths, 
which  tends  to  harden  the  outside  of  the  cheese  and  prevent  it 
from  cracking.  The  curd  is  now  turned  out  of  the  vats  into  the 
cloths,  and  the  vats  being  dipped  into  the  whey  to  wash  away 
any  crumbs  of  curd  that  may  cling  to  them,  the  curd,  inverted 
and  with  the  cloth  around  it,  is  again  put  into  them.  The 
cloths  are  then  folded  over  and  tucked  in,  and  the  vats,  as  they 
are  filled,  are  put  into  the  press  one  upon  another.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  vats  are  smooth  and  a  little  rounded,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  cheese-boards,  which,  therefore,  are 
only  wanted  for  the  uppermost  vats,  or  when  the  other  vats  are 
not  quite  full.  The  vats  are  allowed  to  remain  under  the  press 
about  two  hours,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  dry  cloths  are 
applied,  which  with  double  Gloucester  cheeses  should  be  re- 
peated some  time  in  the  day. 

Salting  and  Salting-presses. — The  vats,  when  the  clean  cloths 
are  given,  as  just  mentioned,  are  changed  from  the  single  press 
to  the  one  next  to  it,  and  placed  in  it,  one  upon  another,  as 
before.  They  remain  in  this  press  till  the  cheeses  are  salted, 
when  those  made  in  the  evening  take  the  place,  in  the  press,  of 
those  made  in  the  morning,  and  those  made  in  the  evening  are, 
in  their  turn,  displaced  by  those  made  the  fallowing  morning, 
the  cheeses  of  the  last  making  being  always  placed  lowest  in 
the  press,  and  those  ofthe  other  makings  rising  in  it  according 
to  the  priority  of  making.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the 
other  two  presses,  the  last  or  newest  making  in  each  being 
lowest,  and  each  making  having  next  above  it  that  which  was 
made  last  before  it.  The  cheeses  pass  through  the  three  presses 
in  this  order,  advancing  a  step  in  their  progress  at  each  "  meal" 
or  making,  till,  at  last,  in  four  or  five  days,  they  come  out  of 
the  presses  and  are  put  upon  the  shelves.  They  are  generally 
salted  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  made, 
though  this  is  done  by  some  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours.  The 
salting  should  never  be  begun  till  the  skin  is  all  closed,  for  if 
there  be  any  crack  in  the  skin  of  the  cheese  at  the  time  of  salt- 
ing, it  will  never  close  aftei'wards.  The  salting  is  performed 
by  rubbing  with  the>  hand  both  the  sides  and  the  edge  of  the 
cheese  with  finely-powdered  salt.  The  cheese  after  this  is  re- 
turned to  the  vats,  and  put  under  the  press,  care  being  always 
taken,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  to  put  the  newest 
cheese  lowest  in  the  press,  and  the  oldest  uppermost.  The 
salting  is  repeated  three  times  with  the  single,  and  four  times 
with  the  double  Gloucester,  twenty-four  hours  being  allowed  to 
intervene  between  each  salting.  After  the  second  salting  the 
cheeses  are  returned  to  the  vats  without  the  cloths,  that  the 
marks  of  the  cloth  may  be  effaced,  and  the  cheese  may  get  a 
smoothness  of  surface  and  "keenness  of  edge,"  which  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Gloucestershire  cheese.  The  double  Gloucester 
remain  in  the  presses  five  days,  and  the  single  four  ;  but  in 
damp  weather  they  should  remain  longer.  The  quantity  of  salt 
generally  used  is  about  3£  lbs.  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese. 

Tlie  Cheese  Boom.—  When  the  cheeses  are  taken  from  the 
salting-presses,  they  are  put  on  the  shelf  in  the  dairy  for  a  day 
or  two,  where  they  are  turned  once  in  twelve  hours.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  cheese-loft  to  make  way  for  the  new  ones.  In 
the  cheese-room,  either  on  the  floor  or  on  the  "cheese-rack" 
they  are  turned  once  every  day ;  and  in  general  in  a  month 
from  the  time  they  were  taken  out  of  the  vat,  they  are  ready 
for  cleaning,  which  is  done  by  scraping  them  with  a  common 
knife.  The  dairy-maid  in  doing  this,  sits  down  on  the  floor, 
takes  a  cheese  in  her  lap,  and  with  the  knife  scrapes  both  sides 
and  edge  clean,  taking  off  all  scurf  they  may  have  contracted. 
The  cheese,  if  intended  for  the  London  market,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  when  it  has  been  thus  cleaned,  is  rubbed  all  over 
with  a  paint  made  of  Indian  red,  or  of  Spanish  brown,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  both,  and  small  beer.  It  is  rubbed  on  with 
a  woollen  cloth.  After  being  painted  it  is  turned  over  twice  a 
week,  and  oftener  in  damp  weather  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  paint  will  permit,  the  edges  of  the  cheese  and  about  an 
inch  of  each  side  is  rubbed  hard  with  a  cloth  at  least  once  a 
week. 

Characteristics  of  true  Gloucester. — The  marks  of  true  Glou- 
cester cheeses  are— "  the  blue  coat,"  which  arises  through  the 
uaint  on  their  sides,  and  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  richness 
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and  sweetness— the  yellow  golden  hue  of  their  edges— a  smooth, 
close,  and  wax-like  texture— a  very  mild  and  rich  flavouv — not 
crumbling  when  cut  in  thin  slices,  nor  parting  when  toasted, 
■with  the  oily  matter  ihey  contain,  but  softening  without  burn- 
in".  ■  If  cheese  has  been  soured  in  the  making,  either  from 
being  too  long  in  hand,  or  from  want  of  attention  in  scalding 
the  utensils,  nothing  will  cause  it  to  assume  the  blue  coat.  If 
the  curd  is  salted,  when  ground  down  before  being  put  into  the 
vats,  the  salt  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  skin  to  each  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  curd  it  comes  in  contact  with,  which  prevents  them 
from  intimately  uniting  ;  and  although  the  curd  may  be  pressed 
together  and  become  good  cheese,  yet  it  never  becomes  a 
smooth,  close,  solid  mass,  like  that  which  is  salted  after  it  is 
made,  but  is  of  a  loose  texture,  and  crumbles  when  cut ;  and 
although  it  may  be  equally  fat,  yet  in  toasting  the  fat  melts  out 
of  it,  and  the  cheesy  part  burns.  The  skin  of  the  cheese  too 
is  not  tough  and  solid,  but  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  examined 
seems  to  be  formed  of  many  irregular  portions,  something  like 
mosaic  work. 


STotices  to  Correspondents. 

Artificial  Teast — If  "A  Fanner's  Wife"  will  look  back 
through  one  or  two  late  numbers,  she  will  find  many  receipts. 
See  pages  243  of  this  year,  and  016,  632  of  last  year's  volume. 

Baklet — Inquirer — You  may  safely  roll,  sow  seeds,  and  lightly 
harrow  them  in  over  Barley  that  is  "  well  up."  Do  not  let  it 
be  too  far  gone.  You  see,  we  have  no  means  of  informing 
you  ;  the  terms  we  use  are  necessarily  indefinite.  There  is 
no  help  for  this  but  in  experience.  Nevertheless  we  may  say, 
that  youug  plants  will  generally  bear  with  impunity,  if  not 
with  advantage,  much  rougher  treatment  than  inexperienced 
men  can  imagine.  Wheat  will  not  do  to  roll  heavily  when 
12  inches  high. 

Blanks  in  Potatoes — S—  Potatoes  planted  5  inches  deep  in 
October  not  up  yet !  Ours  were  put  in  (both  early  and  late 
sorts)  S  inches  deep  in  January,  and  are  already  many  of 
them  in  strong  foliage.  If  you  have  not  Potato  sets  to  dibble 
in,  plant  Cabbages  in  the  blanks. 

Breeding  Sows — Constant  Header — Next  week. 

Burnt  Clay — Uorion  asks  for  the  method  pursued  in  burning 
clay  in  Essex.  "We  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  mode 
adopted  there.  He  will  find  some  papers  on  the  subject  in 
the  current  and  some  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.— = — S  S  S — It  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  guano  for  a  broadcast  application  of 
the  manure.  But  read  Mr.  Dudgeon's  article  in  another 
column. 

Capillary  Attraction — Ball— The  effect  of  the  capillary  at- 
traction of  soil  for  water  is  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
the  soil.  In  a  clay  soil  it  is  greater  than  in  sand,  just  as  the 
former  is  made  up  of  much  finer  particles  than  the  latter. 
Take  two  glass  tubes  of  very  small  bore  (thermometer-tubes), 
and  dip  them  into  your  ink-bottle,  you  will  find  that  the  ink 
will  rise  higher  in  the  one  of  smaller  calibre.  And  so  (the 
water  standing  in  your  land  at,  say  3  feet  from  its  surface,) 
will  the  height  to  which  your  soil  is  thus  kept  damp,  depend 
on  the  fineness  of  its  parts  and  the  consequent  smallness  of 
the  interstices  through  which  the  water  rises. 

Choice  of  Farm — C  Camming — -Of  the  two  we  should  prefer 
that  the  subsoil  of  which  is  composed  of  the  waste  of  the 
sandstone  and  lime.  Its  soil  is  likely  to  be  of  a  more  mixed 
nature  than  the  other,  and,  so  far,  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
better  soil. 

Dogs — TH  asks  for  information  as  to  the  most  economical 
way  of  feeding  large  dogs  in  town.  Will  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  information  sought  for  ? 

Gas  Tar— BPPolfe—  All  we  know  about  it  is,  that  Mr.  Bowley, 
of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  it  into  a  cumpost  with  his  dung  in  alternate  layers  of 
3  feet  of  dung,  a  coating  of  tar,  another  layer  of  dung,  and 
then  gas  lime  over  all.  He  has  also  tried  it  by  itself  poured 
out  of  a  watering-pot,  "in  a  small  stream,"  regularly  over 
half  an  acre  of  Rye  ;  Feb.  1838.  The  tar  destroyed  the  Rye 
where  it  touclied,  but  the  strips  of  Rye  untouched  looked  all 
the  more  luxuriant ;  and  the  Wheat  in  the  following  year 
was  very  much  better  on  this  half  acre  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  field. 

Grazing — Inquirer — Grass  varies  greatly  in  quality;  but,  no 
doubt,  generally,  cattle  will  fall  off  on  being  put  to  Grass, 
after  feeding  in  stalls  on  roots  and  meal,  if  the  latter  be 
removed. 

Land  liable  to  Floods— P  Q  R — You  should  let  all  your  drains 
terminate  in  a  main,  and  that  should  open  into  the  brook  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  field,  through  a  bricked  passage,  perhaps 
Cinches  square  in  the  interna),  section.  On  to  the  end  of 
this,  which  should  terminate  in  a  flat  sloping  surface,  you 
should  fasten  a  woodeu  framework  inclosing  a  hanging- 
door,  or  valve,  which  will  permit  egress,  but  not  ingress.  It 
will  permit  the  water  to  escape  till  a  flood  comes,  which  will 
shut  the  door,  and  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land  will  ac- 
cumulate in  the  main  till  the  water  subsides,  when  the  door 
will  again  open.  In  addition  to  this,  the  surface  of  the 
land  should  be  laid  out  with  water  farrows,  so  as  to  permit 
the  ready  escape  of  any  of  the  surface-water  which  the  floods 
may  leave.  This  will  be  better  than  your  upright  shafts,  the 
operation  of  which  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Superphosphate — W  Northumbriensis — You  had  better  apply  it 
in  the  way  recommended  for  guano,  by  Mr.  Dudgeon.  See 
another  column. 

To  apply  Guano— Glamorgansh ire— See  another  column. 

To  Rot  Refuse  TuRNirs— Preston—  Cue  them  up  and  place 
them  in  a  heap  together.  If  you  put  some  dung  in  rapid  fer- 
mentation along  with  the  heap,  in  will,  no  doubt,  hasten  the 
process. 

Young  Sow— J  L  must  sell  her  at  Michaelmas,  and  be  has 
only  green  food  for  her  in  the  meantime.  We  should  prefer 
selling  her  then  in  farrow  rather  than  attempt  to  fatten.' 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  11.— Per  Stone  of  S  lbs. 


Beat  Scots,  H  eretords,  &. 
Beat  Short  kioxjit 
Second  quality  Beasts    . 
Calvea        - 

Beat  Downs  &  Half.hrer! 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Itn,  S53B;   Sh 


BriBt  Lnnj»-wools 

Ditto  (thorn) 
Ewesun-i  second  quality 

Ditto  (shorn) 
Lambs     -        -        -        - 
4    H     PiKa  -     _ 

ep  acd  Lambs,  22,010;  Calvea,  03;  Pl^a,  E!)0. 


Oni  mppiy  of  Boasts  Is  moderately  Rood  :  buyers  aro  more  plentiful  than 

last  week,  at  a  email  advance  on  tho  best  qualities.— The  number  r-f  Sheep  Is 

and  th'i  demand  iouieaaed,  consequently  we  are  making  rather  better 

—Calf  krade  is  dull,  a  gaud  o&e  with  difficulty 


small! 

ptices — Lamb  trad 

make  5j.— Pork  trade  ii 

Fridat,  May  15. 

We  hnve  a  full  supply  of  Beasts,  and  trade  dull;  it  is  difficult  to  oValn 
Monday's  price*  for  anything.     The  beat  Scots  cannot  be  quoted  over  4s.  and 

Mhoxt-horiis  3i  lOd  ;  Second  qualities  are  lower,  and  many  remain  unsold 

There  are  at^v  mo-e  bheep.  bat  prices  remain  the  same  as  on  Monday.— 
Lamb  trade  i-  brisk,  tho  choices i  make  nearly  7b.— Veal  trade  ia  rather 
better;  a  good  Calf  r^adi'y  mikes  6e— Poik  trade  [ia  abjutihe  same  as  of 
late. 

Beasts,  1124;  Sheey  and  Lambs,  7680;  Calves,  238;  Pigs,  320. 
, 41,  West  J-.mlth field. 

POTATOES.— Sootiiwake,  Waterside,  May  11. 

The  supply  to  /his  maikei  enminues  to  |be  unumrtUy  limited  fur  the  eca- 
«on,  notwi.FiHi*ndlii(f,thuie  U  little  or  nodenund  for  any  inferlnr  samples. 
The  iwred  Yoik  KeKenr,  and  Shaws  are  selling  from  in8  to  60s  p»r  ton  ;  and 
tn-i  trench  End  j-««y  iimeB  are  still  unsaleable.  The  York  and  Scotch  Red* 
aieioeoDlysMnLleainivqu'Ri;  -here  has  been  a  few  fresh  samples  ..f  Re- 
£•£.  iw.  l"cthlP'  u>"hbve  been  selling  as  quoted  below:— York  Reds, 
iJltrn  18.,'P£-»ni  •»«<>  Regents,  60s  %,,  i20s  per  ton  ;  Scotch  Reds.  l)o» 
lrean  lamp  Bl  ■  f  scotch  Jt-ds. 


ITOPS,  Friday,  May  15. 

The  market  la  very  liim,  and  gradually  advancing.     The  fly  continues  to 
increase.  Factbhdlx  &  Smith,  Hop-Pactura. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  16.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
been  well  supplied.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season  is  plentiful, 
and  trade  begins  to  get  a  little  brisker.  Several  good-sized 
Pine-apples  have  been  offered.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  becom- 
ing more  plentiful,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  of  apparently  good  quality,  have  been  offered 
during  the  week.  Ripe  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  pretty 
plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter,  and  for  which  there  is 
little  demand.  Green  Gooseberries  and  Apricots  are  also 
plentiful.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  scarce,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  sold  at  nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful, 
and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  A 
few  Melons  have  just  made  their  appearance.  Of  Vegetables, 
Broccoli  is  good  and  pretty  plentiful.  Asparagus  is  excellent, 
and  Cabbages,  Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Young 
Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices. 
Green  Peas  have  been  offered  at  from  ISs.  to  11.  per  half-sieve. 
Celery  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Pota- 
toes of  the  very  best  quality  still  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  101.  and  121.  a  ton  ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  prices  ;  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  other  vegetables,  however,  few  sales  are  effected 
at  any  price.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auri- 
culas, TropEeolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the' Valley,  Pentas  carnea, 
Stephanotis  tloribunda,  Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orauge  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 
FRUITS, 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6#  to  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  5«  to  81 

—  Spanish,  per  lb,,  9a  to  U 
Apples,  Decs.,  per  bush-,  7*  to  20* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  16r 
Gooseberries  green, per  hf.-s v., 6*  tolOa 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  3d  to  1* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l*to  2i  Gd 

—  per  100,  4f  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5s  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2*  Gd 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1  *  3d 

—  red,  per  doz.,  6s  to  12* 
Broccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  Qd  to  1*  Gd 

—  White,  Is  to  4* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  is  to  12* 
Greene,  per  doz.  bunches,! s  to  1*  6d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  Si  to  5* 
French  Bei;ns,  per  100,  2i  to  3* 
Sorrel,  purhf'.-sieve, 9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  Dl 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4*  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  ttrto4* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  1*  Gd 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  Qd  to  2* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  ta  to  l*  Gd 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  7* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,5i  to  l*6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  6* 
Cucumbers,  each,  Cm  to  2* 
Spinach,  pur  «ii-ve,9,i  to  1* 
Leeks, per  doz. bunches,  I*  to  1*  Gd 
Celerv.  P"r  htin.-n.6d  to  I*  6rf 


Lemons,  ner  dozen,  1*  to  2* 

—        per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peek,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  10U  lbs.,B0*  to  60/ 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,80*  to  90* 
■-    Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  IS*  to  16*    ' 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  1G*  so  20* 
ChesniiCE,  per  peck,  3*  to  7* 


Carrots,  per  bunch,  9dto  2* 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Scnrzonera,  per  bundle,  1*  to  \s'.3d 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  Iff  3d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  1*  Gd  to  6* 

—  Spanish,  pi-r  doz.,  Itoa  to  fl» 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  10rf  to  1* 
Garlic,  peilb.,6rf  to  yd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab,,  4d  to  1* 

—  —         Cos,  (id  to  2* 
R;idishes,  per  12  hands,  id  :ol* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  J*  to  It  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  in  ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    2ri  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  tid 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  urn.  bun-  Gd  to3rf 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  fjreeu,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 


HAY. — Per  Load  6t"36  Trusses. 
Smith  field,  May  14. 

Prime  Mead. Hny    80s  to    8S»  I  New  Hay         —  s  to    —  s  I  NewClr.  —  s  to    — 
Intr.New  &  Ruwen  60  70    1  Clover  85  n>  HO    |  Straw        TO         33 

.Tohn  Coopilk,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Maeeet,  May  14. 

eiuto    90.  I  Old  Cl.iver  llU»ioli6a| 

60  70       Inferior  do,     95      ,100       Straw  33a  to  36k 

—  —    I  New  Clover  —         p—    | 

JosriTiA'BAKBR,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  May  15. 

80.- to    86a  j  Old  Ulovet    110-  to  115a  [ 

60  70    j  Infr,       „         yo         100    j  Straw         £8s  to  32s 

New  Clover 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Kay    - 
Inferior  Hay 

New  Hav 


Trade  very  dull ;  middling  articles  scarcely  saleable  at  any  price." 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  11. 
_"  There  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  from  the  neighbouring; 
counties  fresh  for  this  day's  market,  which  met  a  heavy  sale  at 
a  decline  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  from  this  day  week,  and  some 
quantity  remained  unsold  at  the  close.  Bonded  maintains  its 
late  value,  and  sells  in  small  parcels  to  millers  to  release  by 
certificates,  which  have  declined  to  Us.  per  qr.,  this  being;  the 
means  resorted  to  fur  procuring;  it  free,  the  free  stock,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  being  cleared  off. — All  descriptions  of 
Barley  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr,  cheaper. — Beans  and  White 
Peas  support  last  week's  rates,  Maple  and  Grey  the  turn  cheaper. 
— The  best  descriptions  of  Oats  are  fully  Is.  per  qr.  lower  ;  or- 
dinary sorts  cannot  be  disposed  of,  unless  at  a  still  further 
abatement  in  price. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Rent,  and  Suffolk  White  56  63 

— — -     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  60  68 

Barley,  Maltintr  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier  30  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polandb  24  £9 

— —    Northumberland  and  bcotch    .        .        Feed  24  25 

Irish Feed  £3  £t> 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 64  60 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex so  £5 

Rva 31  36 

Beans,  Ma/.a^an,  old  and  new     28  to  40         Tick  £9  46 

■  Pigeon,  Heligoland       .     34  to  62        Winds  —  — 

Peas,  Vt'hite         .        .        .        .    35  to  -10       Mhple  29  33 

Friday,  May  1-3. 
The  arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of  Corn  in  the  river  during 
the  week  have  been  moderate;  the  English  Wheat  at  market, 
either  left  over  or  fresh  up  since  Monday,  is  held  on  that  day's 
terms,  some  portion  of  which  still  remains  unsold.  Bonded*  is 
taken  as  heretofore  in  small  parcels  to  release  by  certificates, 
which  are  now  held  at  10s. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  any 
other  article  ;  the  Oat  trade  is  dull,  and  to  make  sales  to  any 
extent  less  money  must  be  accepted. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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Diagram  .howinKthe  rtuccuations  in  th«  price  t>t  Corn  on  the  average  ol  the 
■x  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May" 
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Canary        ■         -        per  qr 
Caraway  -    per  cwl    *o 

Clover,  Red,  English  •    — 

—  —     Fereicn        ■    30 

—  White.  fcncliBh    -     65 

—  —  Foreign  -  40 
Coriander  -  -  -10 
Hempseod  -  pei  qr.  3& 
Lloeced        -                pe    qr    45 

„—    Baltic       -        -       -     4? 
,—    Calieu,  Eng.  per  1000.1U 


SEEDS,  May  15. 


edCakes, Foreign,  p. ton  71  to    9/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush,     —a      — 

—  Superfine     ,,       -     —         — 

—  Urown        ,,        -.    —        — 
Rapeoeed,  English  .porlnos    111      30* 
KapcCakci         -     per  ton    —        — 
Sainttoin     --.._—- 
Tares,  Kng.  winter  p. bush.—        — 

—    Foreign  -         -        -      3fGd<Js(>d 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     16        25 
Turnip  (too  variable  foi  quotation  i 
KiNCspono  akb  Lin. 


gbaics  hp  auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
A/t  ESSES.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
lv.fi.  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Eartholomew- 
lane,  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1S46,  and  following  day,  at 
12  o'clock,  about  60U  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the  new  varie- 
ties of  the  season  ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  GERANIUMS, 
and  other  Plants,  in  bloom  ;  together  with  the  newest  varieties 
of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  HEARTSEASE,  BENGAL 
ROSES,  and  a  variety  of  Plants  for  the  borders. — May  be 
viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


MEXICAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
that  tbey  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room, 
3S,  King-street,  Co  vent  Garden,  on  Monday,  May  25,  at 
12  o'clock,  an  IMPORTATION  of  ORCHIDS  from  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Mexico,  comprising  many  fine  plants  in  good 
condition. — May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  and  morning  of  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— The  original  Plant,  with 
a  number  of  Slips,  the  under-named  Seedling — "CEREUS 
MELDONIENSIS." 

R.  MILTHORPE,  through  the  liberality  of  his  employer,  is 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  public  this  most  unique  of  all  Cactus.com- 
bining  habit  and  flower. — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  332, 
May  17,  1845.  "R.  M. — Your  Seedling  Cereus  is  a  very 
handsome  variety,  large,  bright,  and  fine  in  colour;  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  it  is  of  strong  and  healthy  growth,  a  well- 
grown  plant ;  placed  on  a  pillar,  will  perhaps  surpass  anything 
yet  introduced  into  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  and  will 
give  pleasure  at  all  seasons.  The  Plant  continued  in  bloom 
six  weeks,  and  was  tbe  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it."  A  cor- 
rect Drawing  of  the  Plant,  showing  its  habit,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Office  of  tbis  Paper. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  R. 
Milthorpe,  Meldon  Park,  Morpeth. 

QEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  tbe  Corner  o*f  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
A  PSLEY  PELLATT  i  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
■£^-  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  ■  — 

Any  size  under  4.0  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        id. 

IGoz.        „  „  5 

21  oz.        „  „  7 

26oz.        „  .,  ..         ..         ,u  11 

Small  Squares  from  5  ins.  by  Sins,  up  to  10  ins.  by  Sins.? 
from  l\d.  to  3d.  per  square  foot. 
N.B. — The  10  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  Od.  to 
2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— Apslet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 

P"OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
J-  GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
H.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invite3  a  comparison  pf  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  : — ■         per  gross.  I  per  gross.  |  per  gross, 

6  in.  by  4     ..     Gs.  8  by  5..     13s.  0  by  7  . .     ISs. 

7  in.  by  4£   . .     9s.      J      8  by  6  . .     Us.      j    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  be  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  euable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE, CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
4S,  Leicester-square,  London. 


TfOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good 'quality,  for 
JL  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    id.  per  foot. 
„     16        16  „            „             ....     5d.        ,. 
„     21        21  „            „              ....     Id. 
„     26        26  „            „              ..     ..,lld.        „ 
1     „   '32        32  „            „               ....  ua. 
SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  o  in l$d  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  G  by  4  ,,  ....  2d.  „ 

6  by  4         „  0  „  7  ,,  ....  3d. 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

White  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  <fcc.  &c. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  fluted  Crown  Glass, 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 
THE  ARTICLE    GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRUDDOCK  solicit  the 
inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,  and  Build- 
ers, to  an  entirely  new  description  of  BRITISH  SHEET 
GLASS,  which,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utility,  and  price,  by  any  now  in  the  market,  for  Sashes,  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of  Foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  be  entirely  avoided,  as  in 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  and  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  tho 
rays  uf  the  sun,  a  fault  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 

6,  Farringdon-street,  May  16. 

N.B. — The  best  assortment  of  Coloured  Gl.ikfi  in  London 
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KEW  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  .fcc. 

BENJAMIN  W.    KNIGHT,    Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,   Susses,    begs  to    offer  the 
following  new  Seedlings,  which  lie  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend as  superb  and  distinct  Varieties  : —  each — s.  d. 
DAHLIA — Pizarro ;  prinirose-ycllow,  superb        ..        ..  10    6 
„            Vesta  ;  tine  delicate  blush,  superb        . .         . .  10    6 
„           Striata  delicatissima  ;  white,  purple  spots  and 

stripes  50 

FrcnSTA— Admirable  ;  a  fine  large  light  Variety        ..     7    (! 

¥EKBEXA— Antler;  large  lilac,  dark  eye,  fine    . .        ..5    0 

„  Purpurea  elegans  ;    the  best  purple    ever 

offered  5    0 

„  Queen  of  Beauties  ;  lilac,  changing  to  flesh, 

with  a  dark  eye,  very  fine  . .         ..50 

PETUNIAS—  Captivation  :   rosy  pink,*  puce  centre,  and 

striked  with  puce,  very  fine       . .         ..50 
„  Fascination  :   rich   glossy  crimson,   with 

distinct  stripes  of  dark  puce,  extra  fine    5    0 
,,  Prince  of  Oldeuburgh;  bluish  lilac,  dark 

bluish  purple  centre,  and  striped  with 
same,  of  immense  size,  very  fine       ..50 
„  Roi  de  Purpurea  ;  violet  purple,  large  size, 

of  superb  shape,  very  fine  ..         ..5    0 

ANTIRRHINUM— Enchantress   ;    large  white,   spotted 

and  striped  with  rose,  very  fine   ..50 
MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS, 


each — 5.  d. 


Ascie'nm  eoeraleum    . .    1 

JJsehy  nan  thus  parasitica  1 

,,  Horsfieldii  1 

fcngelonia  Gardueriana     1 

hbutilon  striatum        ..    1 

Aphelandra  cristata    . .    2 

iniiea  zygomeris  . .    1 

Isalea  Jennerii  ..    2 

,,      Smithii  . .        . .    1 

.,    macrantha  rubra     1 

Ichimenes  formosa     . .    1 

,,  coccinea     ..    0 

„  grandiflora        1 

„  hirsuta       . .    1 

„  ignea  . .    1 

„  longiSora   . .     0 

„  picta  ..    1 

„  peduncnlata     0 

,,  rosea  . .    1 

louvardia  flava  . .     2 

,,  strigosa      . .    1 

legonia  chilensis         . .    1 

„      coccinea  ..     1 

,,      insignis  . .     1 

,,      nitida  ..        ..1 

,,      zebrina  . .    1 

rugraansia  Kuigktii  . .    1 

uddlea  Lindleyana     . .     1 

wraea  GreviUi  . .        ..    l 

olumuea  Schiediana  . .     1 

eanothus  divaricata  . .    l 

hironia  floribuuda    . .     1 

onvolvulus  peutanthus     1 

alceolaria     fioribuuda    1 

ry  mania  punctata     . .     1 

ataxia  mvrtifolia        ..     1 

iichsia  seixatifblia    . .    2 

esnera  mollis  . .    l 

zebrina  . .    1 


each — 5.  d. 

Gesnera  elongata         ..10 

Gloxinia  rubra  . .         ..10 

„        bieolor  . .     1    t> 

„        tubifiora       . .     10 

„        magnitlora    ..16 

Hoitzia  coccinea  . .    16 

Habrothamnus  cyanus       1     6 

,,        fasciculatus      1    6 

Inga  puleherrhua         ..20 

Justicia  purpurescens  ..16 

„      azurea  . .        . .    1    G 

Lythrum     roseum     su- 

perbum        . .        ..10 

Lantana  mixta  ..10 

„       crocea  speciosa    1    0 

,,        malvifolia     ..     16 

Monettia  cordata         ..10 

Niphea  oblongata        ..10 

Plumbago  rosea  . .    1    6 

Physianthus  albens      ..     10 

Peutas  carnea  . .        . .     1    o 

Pasderia  fcetida  . .        -.20 

Ruellia  azurea   . .         ..10 

,,      formosa  . .         ..10 

Statice  Dicksonii  . .    2    0 

„       pa?sida   armeria    1    0 

,,       sinuata  . .        ..10 

„   armeria  grandiflora  1     0 

„       Rienwardii       ..16 

„      grandiflora       ..16 

Scutellaria  japonica     ..10 

Siphocampylus  coccineus  5    0 

,,         befulasfoliue    1    0 

„        lantanifolius    1    0 

Tropa?olum  Lobbianum    1    ti 

Thunbergia  chrysops  . .     1     o 

Veronica  speciosa        ..10 

„        Lindleyana  ..16 

salicifblia      ..16 


SILVER  SAND,  PEAT,  ic. 

EKEMP  now  having  the  honour  of  supplying  the 
•  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  Chiswick,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gar- 
dens, Regent's  Park,  most  of  the  principal  Nurserymen  and 
geutlemen's  gai'deners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  can  refer, 
cau  with  confidence  assert  from  the  Testimonials  he  has  re- 
ceived,  combined  with  his  own  experience,  that  his  SILVER 
SAND  is  the  best  for  all  Nursery  purposes,  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Price,  delivered  within  six  miles,  per  ton, 
"26s. ;  per  half  ton,  15s.  ;  packages  where  required,  (sacks  or 
casks.)  lis.  per  ton,  and  7s.  per  half  ton,  extra,  (for  Cask  only). 
PEAT  and  other  Soils  supplied. 

E.  Kemp,  Manor-street,  near  the  Rising  Sun,  Old  Kent-road. 
Orders  by  Post  punctually  attended  to. 


BEE-HIVES.— AU  persons 


All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  tfc 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nntfs  Collateral  Hive,"  "The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  «fcc,  from  eithqg  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  a"t 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn.  London. 
NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 


,,         icuuuii  . .     j.     u  ,,         sa 

Catalogues  of  the  above  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application 
proportionate  number  of  Plants  presented  to  each  order, 
wards  defraying  the  expense  of  carriage.  No  charge  made 
r  box  and  packing. 

A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  corre- 
ondeuts. 


GLASS  AIILK  PANS. 
EDWARDS  &  PELL,  Foreign  Glass  Agents/  15, 
— *  Southampton-street,  Strand,  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
ese  admirable  utensils  in  dark  and  light  glass.  Thev,  are 
ade  of  such  strength  as  to  bear  a  severe  blow  without  break- 
g,  and  they  clean  with  so  much,  ease  that  the  use  of  hot  water 

unnecessary,  and  consequently  no  risk  of  cracking. 
Edwards  £  Pell  also  supply  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  of  excel- 
it  quality  and  colour,  for  Horticultural  purposes  :  this  Glass 
£  been  much  approved  by  parties  who  have  used  it  exten- 

ely,  and  to  whom  reference  can  be  given. 

Bell  Glasses  from  11  inches  bv  6  to  4  inches  bv  2i  in  clear 

lite  flint  glass,  at  lOd.  per  lb.    "  * 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  TOR  THE  GARDEN. 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wire  work  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Florieultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also.  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now-  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  as.  Gd.  each,  or  S6s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 

D KANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagsing  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pa; 

terns 
Botanical  Boxes 
Cases  of  Pruning  In- 

struments 
Chan  Engines 
Chaff  Knives 
Daisy  Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock  Spuds 
Draining  Tools 
Edging    Irons 

Shears 
Flower  Scissors 


and 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and 

Scis  soi*s 
Gravel    Rakes 

Sieves 
Greenhouse      Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 


Pruning  Bills 

,,        Knives,  va- 
rious 

„        Saws 
,,        Scissors 
Shears 
Rakes   in  great  va- 
riety 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 


JLASS.— BRITISH  AXD  FOREIGN  PLATE 
«  CROWN.  AND  SHEET  GLASS  WAREHOUSE  40 
jDad-street,  Bloomsboiy.  (Established  179S.) 
idle  Proprietor  begs  to"  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Horticul- 
al  Public  that  he  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  British  and 
reign  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  of  a  verr  superior  quality 
1  such  as  he  cau  confidently  recommendfrom  its  equality  of 
ints  having  been  repeatedly  made,  since  "the 


Stands  in  WireEines  and  Reels 
and  Iron  (Marking  Ink 

Fumigators  |3fattocks 

Galvanic        Eorders,  Monographs 


Hoesof  everypattem  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural   Ham-  Shears,  various 

mers  and  Hatchets  Sickles 
Hotbed  Handles        (SiekleSaws 
Labels,  various  pat-Spades  and  Shovels 
terns,  in  zinc,  por-  Spuds 
celain,  .fcc.  !  Switch  Hooks 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools,  Thistle  Hooks 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

KORTICULTCRALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  bv  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devotedmuch  timeto  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economv  in  the  chair. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland' 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected'  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Baiiey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  ran-e, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Coutinent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  • 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice'a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


Transplanting  Tools 
:  Trowels 
.Turfing  Irons 

Wall  Nails 
j  Watering  Pots 
;  Weed     "  Extractors 
[     and  Hooks 

Wheel  BaiTows 
I  Youths'  Sets  of  Tools 


and  Plant  Protec-  Metallic  Wire 

tors  Milton  Hatchets 

Garden  Chairs   and  Mole  Traps 

Seats  Mowing  Machines 

„        Loops  Pick  Axes 

„        Rollers  Potato  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deaxe  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
Kr.NT  LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  anv  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  4l>,  King  Williani-st.,  London-bridge! 


■OTJRBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may- 
be heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tauk  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  r 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson!  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than"  one  hundred  other  places. — 
lo0,  Fleet-street,  London. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  COXICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
i£c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se 


— --'    --— - *■* — -•*■-  ««™6  uccu  lcpciieuij  maae,  since  tne     «^l\.  uj  MuicuAunuspuenc  neac  as  wen  as   Dottom  neat  is  se- 
5  has   been  taken  off,   of  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of    cured  to  anv  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 

KS  Which   nn;  hoon  nro.1  ^™   Ma.V,  ,.., t.   •_  \c        r-    n .      i _i__a._     .lJI.     ii_  _  *     .,       ,i  t .  r  ~ 
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ss  which  has  been  used  for  Hothouse  purposes.  It  is  now  a 
1-known  fact  that  irregularities  or  bignts  and  dents  on  the 
race  ot  Glass  are  found  to  act  as  a  lens,  concentrating  the 
s  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  injuring  the  more  delicate  plants, 
lerior  Sheet  Glass,  weighing  16  oz.  -j  tf 

to  the  square  foot,  from od.  to  Gd.  per  foot  I  •-  <=" 

to,  ditto,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot    7     to  9 

ck  Crown  Glass,  from   2     to  6 

let-coloured  Crown 7     to  9 

he  Proprietor  has  also  on  hand  an  inferior  quality  of  Sheet 
ss,  varying  from  13  oz.  to  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  from  Sid.  to  id., 
se  which  for  Greenhouses  or  Conservatories  would  be  mis- 
;n  economy,  experience  having  proved  to  us  the  positive  in- 
■  produced  by  its  use  for  Horticultural  purposes,  being 
able  only  tor  windows  and  skrUghts  in  inferior  buildings 
be  most  economical  Glass  to  be  used  with  safetv  to°  the 
.ts  is  Crown,  in  sizes  from  G  by  i  to  S  bv  6,  both  to  the  first 
mse  and  m  repairing ;  some  people  forget  that  large  panes 
.ass  break  as  well  as  small  ones,  and  the  larger  the  piece 
preater  the  chance  of  its  breaking. 

azing  done  in  any  part  of  the  coiiitry  by  contract,  or  at  so 
b  p.n-  toot. 
.exa-NDek  MAasHALL,  40,  Broad-st.,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


D  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
[NGHA1I    BROTHERS,    170,   Little    Hampton- 


S.  «fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  ""of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  weU  as 
Copper,  by  winch  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  TTire  AVork,  *fcc.  tfce. 


SillTH    A.\D 


pONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
*— '  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  Jonx  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  ali  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Tauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


— o- o-  ^  ~~  „««.*,,  ..^.u  prices  attached,  sent  per 

t  to  ail  parts  ot  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 
I  la  Agents  in  London,  6.  and  J.  Deaxe,  Horticultural 
!  gnent  Warehouse,  to,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 
J  EAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
Jj-  containing  a  foil  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
HS,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
<;  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free 
3  Bt,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
".on  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
|»  edsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).— Heai  and  Son* 
<  aer  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
1  fii,  Tottenham-court-road. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  aud 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  ic,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantiv  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fovvleb,  fi:3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 

QUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,   7/.  " per  ton,  at 

^J  Mk.  Lawes's  Factop-t,  Deptfohd  Ckeek. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— The  under- 
signed begs  to  offer  the  following  on  the  best  terms,  viz.  : — 
Guano — Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  African. "} 
Ditto— British,  (made  on  the  strict  analy-    --        ff.ft„.      ^   . 

sis  of  Peruvian.)  J      £or,       £eat'    <i?ts* 

Scpeephospbate    oF    Lime    (see     Royal     B.arle£  Bea?f* ^ur- 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol.Vi.   ' nips;, Mangold  Wur- 


zel.  Potatoes,  Tares, 


Grass,  &c. 


ESTABLISHED    XINE    TEAB.S. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS: 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     RING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  "Vases,  Figures,  tfcc,  &c.,  in  geeat  vaeiett. 


part  2.) 
Bone  Dust  and  Half-inch  Bone. 
Bone  Shavings.  j 

Gtpsum — For  Clover,  Cinquefoil,  Trefoil,  Vetches,  <£c. 
Nitsate  of  Soda — As  a  stimulant  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 

Grass,  &c. 
Nitbate  of  Potash.  ") 

Silicate  of  Soda.        /     As  a  top  dress  for  Wheat. 
Silicate  of  Potash.  J 
Petre-Salt — as  a  top  dress  for  Old  Pastures,  Clover-leas, 

&c,  being  a  complete  purifier. 
Agricultural  Salt — for  Compost  Heaps,  &c. 
Urate— for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley.  Turnips,  &c.  on  hot  land. 
Sulphuric  Acid — for  dissolving  Bone  Dust  and  Bone  Sharings0 
Soda  Ash — for  destroying  Wire-worm. 

Also  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phate and  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia, 
and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value. 

Apply  to  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  Agent  for  Dingle's  Hand  Dibbles,  adapted  for  every 
description  of  seed.  The  Machines  may  be  seen,  and  further 
particulars  had  as  above. 
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PERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON  I  tt  ATCHER'S  BENNENDEN    TILE    MACHINE, 
SALE,   BT    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS.  O.  Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTT  AM  and  HALLEN. 

Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c,  2,  Winsley- 


ANTONT  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

GIBBS   BRIGHT,  AND  CO..  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 

"Warehouses. _ 

LIQUID   MANURE~ 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowt.ee,  Engineer.  &c.  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street.  London. 
HE  PATENT~CORNWALL  WHITE  MANURE 
is  an  efficient  preventative  to  the  ravages  of  the  "Wire- 
worm,  and  a  strong  fertiliser,  consequently  most  advantage- 
ous in  its  application  to.  Turnips.     The  following  analysis  was 
laid  before  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  by  W.  Shaw,  Esq. 
„.,.  -.       ,  T-  f  Silica  ..         ..  28.0 

Silicate  of  Lime  ..       ..  |Lime    __        ._  17-0 

Carbonate  of  Soda        .■{l^0™?     °! .  lo'.S 

Caustic  Lime 28.2 

Magnesia  and  Alkaline  Salts         . .        . .    3.8 

Oxide  of  Iron 2.7 

Phosphates       1.0 

100.0 
Price  42s.  per  ton,  in  bulk. — Thomas  John  Ceoggon,  8,  Law- 
rence Pountuey-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


itreet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


cc 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY] 

LAST,  MAT  9,  OF 

THE    ATHEE^UM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE) 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Exteacts  from — 

History  of  Geographical  D'u 
covery,  &c.  (Histoire  de 
Decouvertes  Geographiques 


Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art. 
Translated  from  German  of 
Dr.  Ulrici. 

Translations  from  Italian  Ly- 
rical Compositions.  By  J. 
Glassford,  Esq. 

Anecdotes  of  Bogs.  By  E. 
Jesse,  Esq.    Illustrated. 


By  L.  V.  de  St.  Martin. 
Letters  of  Kings  of  Englanc 
Edited,  with  an  Introductio 
and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Hall 
well,  Esq. 


FOR  TURNIP  SOWING,  &c. 

BONE  MANURE  mixed  with  SULPHURIC  ACID 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  Manures  that  have  been  tried 
against  it,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  either  together  or 
separate,  by  applying'  to  John  Hunt,  Bone  and  Sulphuric  Acid 
"Works.  High-street,  Lambeth. 
BRITISH  GUANO,  warranted  equal  to  Foreign,  at  U.  per 

ton,  and  may  be  paid  for  when  the  result  is  known. 

TURNIP  SOWING.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last 
season  against  11  other  Artificial  Manures  for  TURNIPS. 
It  beat  them  all,— 260  Bis.  producing  6000  fts.  more  Bulbs  per 
acre  than  the  same  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  25  per  cent, 
less  cost;  18,000 lbs.  more  than  10  cwt.  Bone  Shavings,  at  one 
quarter  the  cost ;  and  7000  fljs.  more  than  12  cwt.  Superphos- 
phate, also  at  one  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars,  see  p.  331 
of  last  No.  of  "Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  p.  221  of 
Card.  CJironicle  of  this  year.  To  be  had,  genuine,  direct  from 
the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-boad-place,  London,  or  of  any  of 

Mr.  Potter's  accredited  Agents. 

TURNIP  SOWING. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-L  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
'best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
■which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 

— HANKS'S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 
ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machine  for  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
bas  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Priory,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmont,  Forfarshire ;  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire  ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Alexander  Shanks, 
jun.,  &  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom  fur- 
ther p  artieulars  will  be  given. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  he 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  13  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
1J        „  „         8,000  |  2£        „  „         3,200 

*s*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page 
551,  Part  2,  Vol.  V. 

This  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  on  its 
wheels.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  but 
little  practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  made  for  patent 
dues  or  license. 

Price  25L,  with  4  Dies  for  Tiles  of  any  shape  or  size. 
Pug-Mill,  with  Iron  Box,  IGl.  16s.      : 
A  set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Neck,  11.  Is. 

Cottam  and  Hallen  have  on  show  at  their  Repository  a 
great  variety  of  every  article  for  the  Garden,  viz.,  Rollers, 
Water  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  Metal. 
Superior  Tools  of  all  descriptions.  Vases,  Pedestals,  Flower 
Bordering  and  Stands,  Pot  Trainers,  Rose  and  Tree  Guards, 
every  description  of  Wire  Work. 

Cast  Ieon  Flowee  Stakes  (see  engraving). 
4  ft.        4  ft.  6.        5  ft.        6  ft.        7  ft.  out  of  the  ground. 
lis.  12s.        14s.  Bd.      22s.         30s.  per  dozen. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES  FOR  SHEEP,  3  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  4s.  9d.  ;  do.,  with  §  top  bar,  5s.  ;  light  cattle, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  Bd.  \  strong  do.,  6s. ;  ox  do.,  4  feet  high, 
7s.  lOri. 

STRONG  IRON  WIRE  for  strained  wire  fence,  in  bundles 
containing  156  yards  each,  at  10s.  Bd  per  bundle. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATO- 
RIES, &c,  made  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  either  of 
iron  or  wood  and  ii*on  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete 
with  hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  STOVES,  FENDERS; 
&c,  and  every  article  in  Ironmongery. 

Entrance  to  the  Show  Rooms  and  Manufactory,  76,  Oxford 
street. 


The  Honey  Stew  of  Countess 
Bertha.  Translated  from 
A.  Dumas,  by  Mrs.  C.  Taylor. 


With  Shoetee  Notices  of— 


Thornberry  Abbey. 
Characters.    By  Rev.  D.  Kell; 
Creation. 


p  HEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE   FENCE  'AGAINST 

Vy  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  wire  netting  of  various 
patterns,  and  of  superior  workmanship,  supplied  in  cither  large 
or  small  quantities,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  A  coarser  de- 
scription of  net  will  be  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  Pea- 
sticks,  ornamental  Arches,  and  other  garden  purposes.  None 
sent  out  without  receiving  at  least  two  coats  of  a  newly-disco- 
vered and  very  durable  anti-corrosive  paint.  Prices  from  Id. 
to  Is.  per  linear  yard.  Apply  to  Mr.  Ratnham,  21,  Brownlow- 
street,  Holbora,  (where  sp  cimens  may  be  seen),  or  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Tatlob,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs — in  difficulty 
of  Breathing — in  redundancy  of  Phlegm — in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  ; 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l$d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Gd.t 
and  10s.  Gd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c,  No.  79, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietbichsen  and  Hannat,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street :  Blake,  Sandfobd,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 


Our  Weekly  Gossip —  Principles  for  Reformation 
Learned  Societies— Meeting  of  British  Association— Nej 
Meeting  of  Archaeological  Institute— Report  of  Council  i 
the  Camden  Society— Anniversary  Dinner  of  Drury-lar, 
Fund— Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  Donations  — Britis 
Hospital  at  Damascus— Monument  to  John  Knox— Frenc 
Institute— Manufacturing  Interests  in  Paris— Death  of  1 
Buchon— Castle  of  Wartzburgin  Thuringia— Transatlant 
Communication  between  Liverpool  and  Para—  Foreig 
Gossip  (Discovery  of  Coal  Mines,  &c.) 

Societies Rotal  :  (Mr.  C.  R.  "Weld  on  the  Mace  present* 

by  King  Charles  II.  in  1663)—  Archaeological  Institute 
(Mr.  Birch  on  History  of  Ancient  Fictile  Art). 

Fine  Arts. —  Royal  Academy  Exhibition— New  Society 
Painters  in  Water  Colours— Private  Picture  Exhibitions 
Picture  Auctions. 

Fine  Art  Gossip Postponement  of  Mr.  Wyse's  Art  Uni< 

Bill— Baiiy's  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Music  and  tne  Drama.— Duty  and  Advantage  of  Lear 
ing  to  Sing,  by  3 .  Hullah— Philharmonic  Concerts  (Beet 
oven's  "Missa  Solemnis")— Concerts  of  the  Week— Ha 
market  (The  Irish  Tiger)  —  Lyceum  (Robin  Hood  ai 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion) — French  Plays. 

IVZusical  (gossip Arrival  of  Mr.  Onslow— Mrs.  A.  Shav 

Farewell  Concert — Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Tbe  Atneineeum  of  any  Bookseller. 

Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©f)e  iSatlfoag   CljromcU 

Of  Saturday,  May  9,  contains  articles  on 
ETENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  — LONDON  AND  BKIGHK 
AND  CROYDON  DIRECTORS  AND  THE  SOUTH-WES 
ERN— PRESTON  AND  WYRE  MEETING— DISSOLUTH 
OF  THE  MANCHESTER  AND  BIRMINGHAM  CON^ 
NUATION— WINDINGS-UP  IN  SCOTLAND— SECOl 
REPORT  OF  THE  AMALGAMATION  COMMITTEE 
WORKING  OF  NEW  SESSIONAL  ORDER  — REVIS, 
OF  NEW  PROJECTS  BY  ESTABLISHED  COMPANIES 
—SHEFFIELD  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  LINES. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— London  and  Birmingham 
Midland  York  and  North  Midland— Newcastle  and  Darlii 
ton — Newcastle  and  Berwick — Durham  and  Sunderlani 
Great  North  of  England— Whitehaven  and  Furness— Shrei 
bury,  Oswestry,  and  Chester  Junction  —  Montereau  a 
Troyes — Dieppe  and  Fecamp. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.  — Royal  Ordinances—  Twelfth  Rep 
from  the  Classification  Committee— Second  Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  Amalgamations. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.—  Thornton  Hunt's  Unity  of 
Iron  Net  Work. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Programme  of  Par!! 
mentary  Business— Progress  of  Bills-Committees  on  Oppo! 
Bills — Lord  Brougham's  Resolutions. 

Gossip  of  the  Week  —  Law  Intelligence — Projected  Linel 
Progress  of  Works — Accidents — Patents — Meetings— Tend, 
for  Loans— Contracts— Dividends— Calls— Deposits  retur 
— Transfer  Books  closed — Correspondents — Traffic  Tabl 
Share  Lists — Foreign  Do. — Money  Market. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


In  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  with  upwards  of  380    Engravi 
price  16s., 

HE    SUBURBAN    HORTICULTURISI 


T 


Comprising  the  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Fr 
Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Garden.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  B 
&c.  London  :  William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 


A 


A  INSLIE'S 


PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

•  For  Making  and  Deying  Draining  Tilea  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Pbocess  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent- street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  John 
Ainslie,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex.  

RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Tenetian,  <fcc,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
up'.n-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl3  &c. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,  Oxford -street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution. — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

Fourth  Edition,  now  printing,  to  be  published  on  the  19th  inst., 

Price  Bd., 

A  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER'S  REASONS 

FOE  ADOPTING 

IFORMITY      OF      G  A^U  G  E\ 

Stated  in  a  Letter  to  I.  K.  Brunell,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 


TJN 


Just  Ready,  price  10s.  Gd., 
DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENI1 
By  GEORGE  WM.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Author  of  "I 
ciples  of  Practical  Gardening,"  "The  Gardeners'  Almanack/ 
V  This  work  is  designed  for  all  garden  cultivators, whe 
for  profit  or  pleasure.  Though  containing  more  than  700  clc; 
printed  pages,  it  is  in  form  a  most  convenient  hand-hool 
re  ady  reference  on  every  horticultural  subject.  It  contain 
epitome  of  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  gardeners,  wit 
the  necessary  information  relative  to  Kitchen  Yegeta'i 
F  ruits,  Flowers,  Manures,  Predatory  Insects,  &c.  The  sci<l 
as  well  as  art,  of  gardening  is  fully  detailed,  and  the  w 
illustrated  with  references  to  other  authorities,  and  Draw 
of  Edifices,  Tools,  Modes  of  Pruning,  Training,  Grafting, 
Robeet  Baldwin,  47,  Paternoster-row.  ,| 


Third  Edition,  now  ready,  Illustrated  with  40  Wood-Cu] 
price  4s.  in  cloth. 

THE     BEE-KEEPER'S    MANUAL,   or    prac 
hints  on  the  management  and  complete  preservatic 
the  Honey  Bee.    By  Henby  Tayloe. 

"Written  in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  at  a  reasonable  I 
with  many  engravings  of  different  kinds  of  hives,  &c, 
instructions  so  simple,  that  all  who  desire  it  may  readilyol| 
all  needful  information  for  the  management  of  Bees."— M\ 
ham  Review. 

London  :  R.  Geoombbidge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-roi 


OF 


This  day,  price  Gd., 
THE   IRON   NETWORK  : 


Sb.0' 


Now  readv,  second  edition,  price  3d., 

NARROW  GAUGE  SPEEDIER  THAN  BROAD 
GAUGE  RAILWAYS,  as  well  as  cheaper. 
By  Herbert  S.  Melville,  Esq. 
London  :  W.  Stephenson,  12  and  13  Parliament-street,  and 
all  booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  Bd., 

FALLACIES  OF  THE  BROKEN  GAUGE  : 
Mr.  Lr/sHlNGTON's  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Broad 
Gauge  and  Breaks  of  Gauge  refuted :  being  a  Reply  to  the 
Remarks  of  a  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Gauge  Commissioners.  By  a  Fellow  of  Two 
Royal  Societies. 

London :  John  Ollivtee,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


UNITY 
how  the  last  Argument  for  the  Break  Gauge  Compel 
is  at  variance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Public. 
By  Thoenton  Hunt. 
London  :  Smith,  Eldee,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


GARDENING. —  The  FRUIT,    FLOWER,  l 
KITCHEN    GARDEN.      By   Pateick   Neill,    I 
F  R  S  E.,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Ilort  cultural  So. 
In  post  8vo.     Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  illust  ■ 
with  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts.    Price  6s. 

' '  One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  gardening  extal 
London's  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

"  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of  gral, 
to  him  for  his  excellent  work  on  horticulture,  which  is  no 
of  the  standard  works  on  the  branch  of  science  of  wl 

treats." Professor  Dunbar's  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Bo  ' 

tural  Society.  3 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksell< 
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RAY       SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED   1844. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT.— PROFESSOR  BELL,  E.R.S. 


Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Professor  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Robert  Ball,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  Sec.  R.Z.S.I. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

George  Busk,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

J.  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Professor  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  L.S. 


COUNCIL. 


R.  K.  Greville,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  H.M.C.P.S. 

Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.,  L.S. 

Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Professor  Owen,  F.R.S. 

Professor  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 

Professor  F.  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S. 

Prideaux  J.  Selby,  Esq. 

Hugh  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Win.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Pres.  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  Belfast. 

N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 


TREASURER.— J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  45,  Part-street,  Islington. 

SECRETARIES. 
G.  Johnson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Berwick-upon-Tweed.— E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  22,  Old  Burlington-street,  London. 


THE    LAWS    OF    THE    RAY    SOCIETY. 

I.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Ray  Society  ;"  and  that  its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Natural  History,  by  the  printing  of  original  works  in  Zoology 
and  Botany,  of  new  editions  of  works  of  established  merit,  of  rare  tracts  and  MSS.,  and  of  translations  and  reprints  of  foreign  works  which  are  generally  inaccessible  from 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  published.  ''-- '^33    -  ■-  'si 

N.B. — It  will  be  a  direction  to  the  Council  that  they  shall  not  print  anything  that  appears  to  them  suitable  to  the  Transactions  of  established  societies,  nor  any  work 
which  a  respectable  publisher  shall  undertake  to  publish  without  charge  to  the  author. 

II.  Every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  annually  to  be  considered  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  every  book  published  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  to  which  his  subscription  relates  ;  and  no  Member  shall  incur  any  liability  beyond  the  annual  subscription. 

III.  .That  the  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  considered  to  be  due  on  the  2nd  day  of  February  in  each  year  ;  and  that  such  Members  as  dojnot 
signify  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  before  the  2nd  day  of  June,  shall  be  considered  to  continue  Members,  and  be  liable  for  the  year's  subscription. 

IV.  The  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a  Council  of  Twenty-oue  Members,  of  whom  one-third  shall  have  their  stated  residences  in  London,  and  all  of 
whom  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  annual  meeting. 

V.  That  the  Council  hereafter  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  that  no  Member  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  meetings. 

VI.  That  the  Council  shall  elect  two  Secretaries  (one  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  London)  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  ex  officio  be  Members  of  the  Council. 

VII.  The  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  deposited  in  a  chartered  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  and  two  Members  of  the  Council. 

VIII.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  shall  be  examined  annually  by  two  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Council  ;  the  Auditors  tojae 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  not  Members  of  the  Council,  and  their  statement  circulated  among  the  subscribers. 

IX.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Society's  publications  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council,  be  limited  to  the  number  of  actual  Subscribers  who  shall 
have  been  enrolled,  and  paid  their  subscriptions,  on  or  before  the  2nd  day  of  June. 

X.  That  the  editors  of  works  published  by  the  Society'be  entitled  to  a  number  of  copies,  not  exceeding  20,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Council. 


The  folloiving  ivorks  have  been  published,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Subscribers  : — 

FOR   THE   FIRST   TEAR. 

I.  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  consisting  of — 

1.  Observations  on  the  State  of  Zoology  in  Europe,  by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  translated  by  Hugh  E.  Strickland,Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

2.  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Link,  translated  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Zoology,  for  the  year  1842,  by  Wagner  and  others^  translated  by  W.  B.  Macdonald,  B.A. 

II.  Memorials  of  John  Ray  ;  consisting  of  the  Life  of  John  Ray,  by  Derham  ;  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Ray,  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  Dupetit  Thouars,  in  the 
Biographie_Universelle  ;  Life  of  Ray,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;  the  Itineraries  of  Ray,  with  Notes  by  Messrs.  Babington  and  Yarrell ;  edited  by  E.  Lankester,  _M.D.,jF.R.S. 

A  Monograph,  with  Coloured  Drawings  of  every  Species  of  the  British  Nubibraachiate  Mollusca,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock. 


III.  Part  I. 


FOR  THE  SECOND  TEAR. 

I.  Steenstrup  on  the  Alternation  of  Generations,  translated  from  the  German,  by  George  Busk,  F.R.C.S. 

II.  A  Monograph  of  the  British  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,  with  13  coloured  Illustrations  in  lithotint,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock. 

III.  Reports  and  Papers  on  Botany,  consisting  of  Translations  from  the  German. 

1 .  Zuccarini  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Conifers,  with  5  plates. 

2.  Grisebaeh  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Geographical  Botany  for  1842,  1843,  1844. 

3.  Nageli  Memoir  on  the  Nuclei,  Formation,  and  Growth  of  Vegetable  Cells. 

4.  Link. — Report  on  the  Progress  of  Vegetable  Physiology  for  1842-3. 


Part  II. 


The  following  works  are  either  in  the  press,  or  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness  .• — 

1.  Bibliotheca  Zoologica  et  Palaeontologica,  being  a  complete  bibliography  of  works  on  Zoology  and  Palaeontology,  by  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel,  edited  by 
Hugh  E.  Strickland,  jun. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  on  the  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca.     Part  III.  is  now  in  the'press. 

3.  Burmeister  on  the  Organisation  of  Trilobites,  with  6  plates,  translated  from  the  German  and  edited  by  Professors  Bell  and  Edward  Forbes. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Zoology,  translated  from  the  German  by  George  Busk,  F.R.C.S. 

5.  Linnseus's  Travels,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  W.  Lewin. 

6.  Ray's  Letters,  comprising  those  published  in  the  Philosophical  Letters,  and  those  in'manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  Azara's  Natural  History  of  Paraguay,  translated  from  the  Spanish. 

8.  Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants.     This  work  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  speedily  issued. 


Aberdeen Dr.  Dickie. 

Bath R.  F.  George,  Esq.    ■ 

Belfast  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Beccles H.  Davey,  Esq. 

Birmingham Dr.  Percy. 

Bristol  Dr.  W.  Budd. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cambridge    ., Charles  C.  Babington,  Esq. 

Chelmsford   G.  Meggy,  Esq. 

Cheltenham  W.  Cary,  Esq. 

Cork Dr.  Harvey. 

Derby    R.  J.  Bell,  Esq. 

Dublin  Robert  Ball,  Esq. 

Edinburgh    Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan. 

Glasgow Dr.  R.  D.  Thompson. 

Gloucester    J.  M.  Hitch,  Esq. 

Godalrning    J.  D.  Salmon,  Esq. 


LOCAL    SECRETARIES. 

Greenwich    George  Busk,  Esq. 

Halifax Dr.   Inglis. 

Hatfield Lloyd  Thomas,  Esq. 

Hereford  T.  Tucker  Price,  Esq. 

Hertford   Dr.  Reid. 

Hull  G.  Norman,  Esq. 

Ipswich J.  King,  Esq. 

Lancaster S.  Simpson,  Esq. 

Leeds T.  P.  Teale,  Esq. 

Leicester  J.  Harley,  Esq. 

Liverpool Dr.  Dickenson. 

Lydd,  Romney  Marsh... Dr.  Plomley. 

Lynn George  Sayle,'  Esq. 

Manchester  Peter  Barrow,  Esq. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  J.  Thornhill,  Esq. 

Norwich    T.  Brightwell,  Esq. 

Nottingham Booth  Eddison,  Esq.  ; 


Oxford  Dr.  Daubeny. 

Plymouth... Rev.  J.  Hore. 

Reading    G.  Lovejoy,  Esq. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight    ...Dr.  Bell  Salter. 

Scarborough Dr.  Murray. 

Shrewsbury Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton. 

Sidmouth Dr.  Cullen. 

Stowmarket R.  C.  Bree,  Esq.    j 

Taunton C.  Higgins,  Esq. 

Tenby,  South  Wales   ...Dr.  Falconer. 

Torquay    Dr.  Battersley. 

Wakefield F.  Naylor,  Esq. 

Winchester  Dr.  A.  D.  White. 

Whitehaven W.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Witham Jacob  H.  Pattison,  Esq. 

Worcester Dr.  Streeten. 

York W.  H.  Tuke,  Esq. 


All  communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to  the  London  Secretary.     Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  local  Secretaries,  or  by  Post-office 
Order  or  Cheque  to  the  London  Secretary.  (By  Order  of  the  Council),  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  Secretary 

22,  Old  Burlington-street. 
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On  amci  after  the  First  of  June, 


THE    DAILY  NE 


LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 


Elteg     IttFPISNMf! 


,fT1HE  Newspaper  is  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — the  great  agent  of  modern  civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  political  safe- 
-*-  guards  which  it  affords,  it  places  all,  whatever  their  varieties  of  fortune  and  position,  on  a  level  as  to  information.  By  its  means  only  the  small  capitalist 
Is  enabled  to  contend  successfully  against  his  wealthy  rival  for  a  knowledge  of  those  changes  which  affect  supply  and  demand — and  therefore  prices.  Without 
the  daily  Newspaper,  a  man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  well  in  the  back  settlements  of  Canada  as  within  ten  miles  of  the  great  centre  of  European 
Civilisation.  These  facts  are  felt — the  gain  is  understood — and  the  number  and  character  of  the  Newspaper  press  of  any  country  are  an  admitted  test  of  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  more  than  a  century  since,  there  were  eighteen  papers  published  in  London,  daily  or 
■^hree  times  a  week — while  now  there  are  only  fifteen  !  though  the  population  of  to-day  bears  a  ratio  to  that  of  the  period  in  question  of  more  than  3  to  1  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  post  and  other  facilities,  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  brought  within  the  easy  range,  and  under  the  direct  influence,  of  the  London 
press.  In  the  single  City  of  New  York,  more  daily  papers  are  published  than  in  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  put  together.  The  circulation  of 
papers  in  Paris  exceeds  that  of  London  twenty-fold.     How  is  this  ?     Of  a  fact  so  startling,  where  lies  the  explanation;  what  is  the  cause? — Price! 

That  the  public  know  the  advantage  of  having  a  Daily  Paper  is  manifest,  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  pay  twopence  for  an  hour's 
reading,  and  threepence  for  a  paper  the  day  after  publication.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  maintain  the  high  price  ?  First,  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  be  invested  in  a  Newspaper  speculation — with  whose  extent  and  proper  application  the  man  of  business  and  the  capitalist  are  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted.  Next,  the  various  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  which  must  combine  to  produce  the  result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the  require- 
ments have,  in  truth,  occasioned  something  very  like  a  monopoly— and  monopoly  always  commands  its  own  price.  Thus,  whilst  energy,  enterprise,  capital, 
and  competition  have  been  doing  good  service  in  all  other  things,  including  literature  in  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction  indicated, 
for  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  wants  of  three  great  nations ;  and  a  Daily  Paper  still  remains  a  costly  luxury,  in  which  only  the  wealthy  can  indulge. 
IN  PARIS  WITHIN"  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  A  REDUCTION  OF  ONE-HALF  OF  THEIR  OLD  PRICE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  IN  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  JOURNALS, 
WITH  THE  RESULT  OF  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY,  POWER,  AND  INTEREST.      ANY  SUCH  ATTEMPT  IN  LONDON  DOES  NOT  SEEM  TO  HAVE  BEEN  THOUGHT  OF. 

The  experiment  Is  now  about  to  be  tried  ©f  establishing  a  Esondon  Daily  Newspaper,  on  the 
highest  scale  of  completeness  in  all  Its  departments,  which  shall  look  for  support,  not  to 
comparatively  few  readers  at  a  high  pries,  but  to  many  at  a  low  price. 

Its  success  depends  upon  the  Public.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  projectors  are  capable  of  competing  with  the 
high  priced — that  in  energy  and  ability  they  are  able  to  perform  all  that  is  required^  and  of  this  the  Public  have  now  had  sufficient  experience. 
THE  DAILY  NEWS  appeared  in  January  last,  and  no  one  has  hinted  a  suspicion  that  it  i«  :nfcrior  to  its  contemporaries  in  any  respect.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  the  proprietors  are  prepared  to  develope  their  plans ;  whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  public  favour  to  their  enterprise,  will  be  continued 
and  extended,  and,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  will  publish, 

On  the  First  of  June, 

THE     DAILY     NEWS 

At    T 

The  Paper  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  were  within  seven  years ;  it  will  be  larger  than  many  of  the  high-priced  daily  journals  are 
now  ;  and,  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  as  much  information  as  the  most  successful  amongst  its  contemporaries.  But  it  will  be  expansive  ; 
and  double  sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  important  Debate,  a  pressure  of  News,  or  Advertisements,  seems  to  require  it. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  therefore,  will  contain  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  journals;  and  all  accounts 
of  Markets— all  trade  information— will  be  so  arranged  that  the  merchant  and  man  of  business  shall  find  -what  he 
wants  always,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  The  modern  newspaper  has  not 
been  devised  and  planned  as  judgment  might  have  originally  directed,  but  has  grown  up  under  circumstances  which  it  could  not  control ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  paper  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  revision,  which  shall  effect  a  saving  of  the  reader's  time,  and  present  the  information  which  he 
seeks  in  a  more  systematic  form. 

The  Daily  Mews  will  he  published  in  Time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

Let  us  repeat  the  marking  features  of  our  scheme.  1st.  We  give  to  the  reader,  in  what  we  hope  will  be  an  improved  and  more  convenient 
form,  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  our  competitors ;  enlarging  always  our  surface  to  embrace  whatever  of  unusual  interest  the  times  may 
present.  The  difference  between  them  and  us  will  be  only  in  that  host  of  Advertisements,  which  we  too  will  be  happy  to  give  in  an  additional  sheet  when- 
ever the  public  shall  supply  us  with  the  occasion.  2ndly.  To  the  reader  who  now  pays  Eivepence  for  his  paper,  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  price  ; 
and  to  the  man  who  hires  his  paper,  a  paper  of  his  own  at  about  the  cost  of  the  hire.  It,  then,  only  remains  for  the  public  to  justify  the  experiment ; 
remembering  that  their  interest  in  the  issue  is  no  less  than  our  own-. 

Let  him  who  .would  support  us  in  this  seasonable  attempt,  subscribe  at  once.  Where  even  the  reduced  price  is  beyond  his  means,  let  him  at  once  join 
with  a  friend  or  neighbour  in  subscription.  If,  again,  these  friends  can  arrange  with  others  in  the  country  to  receive  the  paper,  by  post,  on  the  day  of 
publication,  at  half  price,  the  cost  to  each,  of  the  New  Daily  Paper,  will  be  little  more  than  one  halfpenny. 

Every  News  Agent,  will,  we  hope,  supply  the  paper  at  Twopence-halfpenny,  where  payment  is  made  in  advance  ;  the  same  proportionate  allowance 
as  with  other  papers — something  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent. — being  allowed  by  the  proprietors  to  the  trade.  When  credit  is  given,  it  is  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement,  with  which  the  proprietors  have  nothing  to  do.  As,  however,  in  an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so  novel  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against 
possible  inconvenience,  the  proprietors  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  who  shall  forward  a  post-office  order 
payable  to  Joseph  Smith,  Daily  News  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 

For  THKEE  MONTHS  .  .  .  16s.  M. 
Let  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking— and  who  is  not  ?— be  active,  and  success  is  certain. 

Printed  by  V/rr.LtAM  BnAnEUBY.  r,t  No.  6,  York.plaee,  Stoke  Newlno-ton.  and  FnEosrucK  Ml'I.lhtt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church  row.  Stoke  Newintrton,  both  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-street,  in  th 
fiecinot  ot  VVhlierrlare,  in  the  City  ot  London;  andpublithed  by  them  at  the  Oiiice,  No.  5,  Chailce-strcet,  in  the  polish  of  St.  Paul's,  CDVent-Garcen,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commuiicatlcns  ale  to 'J* 
addressed  to  the  Editor.— ^atuiday,  Mav  16,  1616. 
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JOHN  CATTELL,  Nurseryman,  Westerbam,  Kent, 
J  has  to  offer  fine  strong  Plants  (well  established  in  large 
GO  pots)  of  his  beautiful  Large  Dark  APHELEXIS  SPECTA- 
BILIS  GRANDIFLORA  at  5s.  each.  "This  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  how- 
ever select."—  Untied  Gardeners  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal, 
1845.  p.  714.  „     „,         . 

Verbena,  Wonder  of  Scarlets        .        .        •    2s.  6d.  each. 

Petunia,  Pet  Superb 2s.  Gd.     „ 

Chorizema  Lawrenciana,  3s.  Gd. ;  habit  of  C.  cordata, 
flowers  larger  and  finer  colour  than  any  o.her  variety. 

A  remittance  with  orders  is  expected  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 


with 


GRAVESEND  and  MILTON  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS.— Exhibitors  are  respectfully  informed 
that  the  above  Exhibitions  will  be  holden  on  the  Royal  Terrace 
Pier  on  the  18th  of  June  and  16th  of  July,  when  the  following 
scale  of  Prizes  will  be  distributed,  without  any  deduction  for 
entrance  : — 24  best  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  61.  18s. ; 
do.  51.  12s. ;  do.  SI.  Gs.  ;  do.  11.  10s.(  together  with  second  and 
third  Prizes  in  proportion.  Also  for  12  best  Pelargoniums, 
38.  13s.  ;  Calceolarias,  21.  10s. :  12  Fuchsias,  21.,  and  most  other 
Plants  usually  exhibited,  together  with  second,  third  and  fourth 
Prizes  for  each.  Prizes  also  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  are  offered. 
Further  particulars  of  W.  A.  Coombe,  Esq.,  Northfleet,  Kent, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

EB.    BIRCHAM,     Hedenham   Rosery,   Bungay, 
*    Suffolk,  has  now  ready  to  send  out  the  Best  Varieties  of 
PERPETUAL  and  BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots,  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  borders,  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses. 
12  good  varieties        ....    18s. 

12  most  superior 30s. 

New  and  scarce  varieties  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent,  upon  application.     One  or  more 
Plants  will  be  added  gratis,  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 
Carriage  paid  to  London,  per  Norfolk  Railway. — May  23. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall,  are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, of  fine  and  good  sorts,  .at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  are  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  Rorts,  with  a  description  of  the  colours,  may  he 
had  on  application. 


KNAP   HILL    NURSERY,    near  Bagshot,  2$  miles  from  the 
Woking  Station,  South  Western  Railway. 

HOSEA  WATERERbegs  to  announce  the  AME- 
RICAN PLANTS  are  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen 
any  day.  except  Sunday,  gratis.  The  Woking  Station  is  within 
an'hour's  ride  of  London,  and  there  are  always  conveyances 
to  he  obtained  from  it  to  the  Nursery. — 23rd  May,  1846. 


POTATOES  FOR  SALE.— A  quantity  of  Potatoes 
to  be  sold  at  the  Alperton  Tile-field,  near  Acton,  Mid- 
dlesex. Regents  and  other  sorts  well  adapted  for  seed;  one 
sort  very  much  approved  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Information 
respecting  thein  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  gardener 
at  Sudbury  Priory,  near  Harrow,  Middlesex. 


QUPERIOR  FIELD  TURNIPS.— Warner's  Era- 
O  peror  Swedish,  Warner's  Russian  Swedish,  Laing's  Swedish, 
Skirving's  Swedish,  Dickson's  Hybridised  Swedish  Purple-top 
Yellow  Bullock,  Dale's  Hybrid  "Scotch  Yellow.  The  above 
Superior  TURNIPS,  so  much  approved  of  last  season  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended for  their  productiveness  and  fattening  qualities  ;  also 
all  the  Norfolk*.  Tankards,  and  other  varieties.  To  be  had  of 
Frederick  Warner,  Seedsman,  23,  Cornhill,  London. 


THENEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 

"       VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 
DELIVERED  IN  PERFECT  ORDER,  PER  POST,  FREE, 
TO  ANY  PART  OF   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post, 
free,  their 
NEW   AND    SUPEKB  WHITE    FUCHSIA, 
"SANSPAREtL,"  10s.  6rf.  per  plant. 
Or,  with  11  other  new  and  beautiful  varieties  for  21s. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of   FUCHSIAS    to  the  above  Seedling,   which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  refer  to  the  following 

remarks  upon  it : —  ..... 

"An  elegantflower,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with  purple  crimson 

corolla."—  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  20th,  1845. 

"A  New  White  Fuchsia.— We  have  just  seen  a  magnificent 
white  seedling  Fuchsia,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Youell.     The 
flower  is  about  3  inches  in  length,  the  tube  and  sepals  white, 
and  resembles  '  Venus  Tictrix,'  but  is  three  times  its  size,  and 
is  much  more  brilliant  and  fair  in  colour.     It  should  be  called 
'  Sanspareil,'  as  it  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  its  species."—  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Advertiser,  Oct.  1.  1S45. 
Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  are  now  ready  for  sending  out 
with  "  Sanspariel"  and  when  the  set  is  taken,  will  be  charged 
1!.  lis.  6d. 
SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 
Exquisite,  5s.  ;    Grandissima,  5s.  :    Helena,  3s.  Sd. ;    Celeste, 
3s.  Gd.  ■  Aurora,  3s.  6d. ;    Aubcron,  3s.  6d.      For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.     They  are  non- 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  „ 

PANSIES,  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

,,  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation ..... 18s  „ 

PETUNIAS 9s.  .. 

CINERARIAS    .' 12s.  to  18s. 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  Ss.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 
per  post,  free.  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 
just  imported  from  Chusan. 

Those  favouring  Y.  and  Co.  with  their  orders  for  the  above, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  state  the  varieties  they  already 
possess,  that  a  repetition  may  be  avoided,  every  care  being  ob- 
served in  making  improvements,  by  adding  such  varieties  as 
will  give  satisfaction. 

CALCEOLARIAS  for  bedding  out    6s.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS  ditto,    6s.,  Os.,  and  12s. 

30  packets  of  NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  per 
post,  free,  for  Gs.  _  , ..  ,    ,        - 

The  Second  Edition  of  their  CATALOGUE  is  published,  and 
may  be  had  bv  enclosing  two  postage  stamps. 

For  Particulars  of  ARAUCARIA  IMBR1CATA,  &c.  Yocell 
and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  their  Advertisement  of  last  week.         _ 

N.B.  In  consequence  of  the  Postmaster  requiring  the  Chris- 
tian Name  of  the  party  to  whom  Money  Orders  are  made  pay- 
able, it  is  respectfully  requested  that  they  be  made  payable  to 
"  William  Yol-ell  and  Co." 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  23. 


CLODDIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  liave  nowready 
•  for  delivery  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  feet 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.    Price  51.  5s.  each.     A  remittance  will  be 

expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. 

NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c,  Tivoli, 
near  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  CHOICE 
PLANTS,  which  are  now  ready  to  send  out. 

Twelve  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias,  fit  .for  exhibition, 
for  6s.  ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  last  season,  for  12s. ;  12  distinct  Verbenas,  for 
3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new,  good  varieties,  for  6s.;  12  choice  Petunias, 
for  6s.  ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias,  for  (is. ;  12  extra  good 
kinds,  for  12s.  ;  12  fine  Anagallis,  for  3s.  Gd  ;  12  fine  Salvias, 
for  4s.  ;  12  Heliotropiums,  for  4s.  ;  12  choice  kinds  of  Phloxes, 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  new,  very  distinct  varieties,  for  12s.  ;  12  choice 
Antirrhinums,  lor  6s.  ;  12  choice  new  kinds,  for  12s.  ;  12  fine 
show  Pansies,  for  Gs.  ;  12  extra  good,  for  12s. ;  choice  Seeds, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  varieties  :  Verbena, 
3s.  Gd.  per  paper;  Antirrhinums,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper;  Dahlia, 
from  the  best  show  flowers,  3s.'  6d.  per  paper;  German  Aster, 
extra  fine,  2s.  Gd.  per  paper. 

Also  will  be  ready  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias,  for  Gs.  • 
12  superior,  for  12s. ;  12  extra  good,  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s.  ;  12  choice  fancy,  or  variegated  varieties,  for  6s. 

Any  of  the  above  cau  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded 
post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues 
of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on  pre-paid  application. 

May  23.  1S46.  


t^EEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(Bv  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  o"f  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty.  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  "are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


w. 


FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CINERARIAS,  AND  PANSIES. 

Per  post  to  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

S    WALTERS,     Florist,     Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
•   "Wilts,  can  supply  the  above  in  strong  plants  and  best 
varieties.  Per  doz.— s.  d. 

Fuchsias,  in  12  varieties  6    0 

Verbenas  do.  . .       . .         •  •         ..30 

Dahlias  do 6    0 

Chrysanthemums,  do 6    0 

Petunias,  do  -.6     0 

Pansies,  do.  60 

Cineraria  Bladud,  splendid,  each      . .         ..76 

As  a  proof  of  its  excellence,   it  has  gained  the  first  prize, 

April  23,  and  the  first  prize,  May  21,  at  the  Bath  Horticultural 

Show.     Can  be  obtained  at  6,   Leadenhall-street,   or  at  the 

above  address. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
DRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Stirling,   N.B.,  and 
Dublin,  have  on   sale    a  large  and  select   Stock   of 
TURNIP  SEEDS.    Terms,  particularly  moderate.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  approved  sorts,  viz, — 

Swedish,  Skirving's  Improved  Purple-top. 

Ditto  East  Lothian  Purple-top. 

Yellow  Aberdeen,  with  Green-top. 

Ditto  ditto,  with  Purple- top. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  improved. 

Ditto  Improved  Early,  now  much  esteemed  for  sowing  late 

in  season. 
White  Globe. 
Green-top  Globe. 
N.B. — Delivered  free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  when  not  less  than  40  lbs.  are 
ordered. 

*_*  Priced  Catalogues  of   Implements,    Garden   and    Farm 
Seeds.  Nursery  Plants,  »fcc.  sent  free  on  application. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  andoS,  Dawson-street,  Dub- 
lin.— M  ay  23. 

f*  ORSE  OR  WHIN  SEED.— We   offer  tbe  above, 

^^     of  good  quality,  at  One  Shilling  per  lb.     Any  quantity 

above  1  cwt.  delivered  free  in  London  or  Liverpool. 

Dublin,  May  23.  Joseph  Higgins  <fc  Sons. 

g^3  Potato  Seed,  3s.  6d.  per^packet^ 


Tj1     C.  BALL,  successor    to 


FUCHSIA  «  EMPRESS."— In  consequence  of  the 
Messrs.  Lanes'  unwarrantable  assertion  in  their  Adver- 
tisement that  their  Fuchsia* 'Mrs.  LANE"  has  fully  established 
itself  the  best  Fuchsia  of  the  day  by  gaining  the  prize  at 
Chiswick  for  a  specimen  plant,  J.  HALLY,  in  justice  to  him- 
self, begs  publicly  to  remiud  them  that  the  trial  has  not  yet 
come  off;  not  having  been  shown  in  the  same  class  with  the 
seedlings  it  could  not  compete  with  them.  But  they  stand 
j.ledged  to  show  it  against  J.  H.'s  "EMPRESS"  at  the  June 
show.  The  ' '  Empress  "  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  at  J.  H ally's 
Nursery,  at  Blackheath,  where  it  has  fully  established  itself 
worthy  of  the  high  encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed  on  it. 
It  is  a  creamy  white  flower,  of  extraordinary  substance,  con- 
trasted with  a  dark  red  foliage.  Corolla,  a  clear  rosy  purple. 
Plants  IO*.  Gd.  each. 


Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately,  in  strong  plants,   for   any  of  the    under-mentioned. 
Early  orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW    SCARLET    PELARGONIUM    "HONEYMOON,"   very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  bedding.     For 
Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1844,  p.  SOS  : 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
*      *      *=      The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containingfrom  70  to  SO  buds  and  flowers."    Plants  3s.  6d. 
RHODODENDRON    "  CAMPANULATUM     PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  398— "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
panulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."    Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners*  Clironicle,  1S45,  p.  532—  "Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  varietv."    Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners?  Chron., 
1S44,  p.  592— "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet."  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height.     Plants  Is.  6d.  each,  15s.  perdoz. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  6  to  9  inches 

Lyperia  pinnatifida  

Alona  coalestis  

Veronica  speciosa  

Stachys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen  

Androcacea  cerastifolia  

Fuchsia  serratifolia        

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . . 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each 
Do.    one      do.       Anioy  •  - 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
I  to  the  Trade,— Taunton  Nurseries,  May  23. 


10s.  Gd, 
5     0 
2    0 
2    0 

9  0 

2  0 

.     3  6 

.     2  6 

.     3  6 

.  3  6 
An  allowance 


( COOPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS— 
V-/  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state  for 
family  use  for  five  years.  An  assortment  of 
fruits*  that  are  usually  preserved  :  Raspberries 
and  Currants,  Cherries.'G  reengages.  Gooseberries, 
Damsons,  «fcc,  are  put  in  stone  ware  bottles,  of 
differ jnt  sizes,  lined  with  glass,  a  machine  cork- 
screw to  draw  the  corks,  with  the  whole  particu- 
lars of  the  patent  process,  and  testimonials,  are 
packed  in  a  hamper,  and  wiU  be  delivered  at  any 
part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by  an 
order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 7.  the  upper  part  of  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell,  London.  These  Fruits  are  presumed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  to  anv  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice  ; 
one  trial  will  prove  their  excellence.  The  Fruits,  __&.  con- 
tained in  these  packages  have  been  considered  a  desirable  and 
acceptable  present  for  country  friends,  as  they  contain  much 
modern  information  for  the  preservation  of  fruits. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  for  preserving  of  Fruits  are  now  on 

Sale  at  the  Manufactory  as  above. 

WASP  CATCHERS. 
NDERWOOD.  Cutler  to  Her  Majesty,  56,  Hay- 
market  be°-s  to  inform  Amateurs.  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men and  others,  that  he  has  just  completed  a  number  of 
WASP  CATCHERS,  from  G  to  12  inches  in  square  and  oval 
shapes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Wasp  caught  in  this 
month  is  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nest,  therefore  an  early 
application  of  this  useful  article  is  recommended.  A  large 
assortment   of   improved    Budding    Knives,    Pruners,    &c, 

always  rean_\ 

IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 

THE  ARTICLE    GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  solicit  tbe 
inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,  and  Build- 
ers to  an  entirely  new  description  of  BRITISH  SHEET 
GLASS  which,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utilitv,  and  price,  by  any  now  in  the  market,  for  Sashes,  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes  ;  aud  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  tbe  use  of  Foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  be  entirely  avoided,  as  in 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  and  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  tho 
rays  of  the  sno.  a  fault  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 

6  Farringdon-street,  May  23. 

_..B. The  best  assortment  of  Coloured  Glass  in  Londor. 
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CUCUxMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
—One  Hundred  1,  2,  and  3-light  Boxes  and  Lights  of  all 
sizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  "Warranted  best,  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  11.  6s.  Garden  Lights  of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  Hothouses  mada  and  fixed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James    Watts,    Hothouse  Builder,    Clarem  outplace,    Old 
Kent-road,  London. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS, 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Pauton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  o  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    4<2.  per  foot. 
„     16       16  „  „  ....     5d.        ,, 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     Id. 

„    26       26  „  „  ....  lid. 

„    32       32  „  „  ....  Is.  2d.    „ 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Tacked  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in.  . .     . .  l£d  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  „  ....  2d.  „ 

6  by  4         „  9  „  7  „  ....  3d. 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

White  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  &c.  &c. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 

GLASS.— BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PLATE, 
CROWN,  AND  SHEET  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  49, 
Broad-street.  Bloomsbury.     (Established  1798.) 

The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Public  that  he  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  British  and 
Foreign  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  such  as  he  can  confidently  recommend  from  its  equality  of 
surface,  complaints  having  been  repeatedly  made,  since  the 
duty  has  been  taken  off,  6f  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
Glass  which  has  been  used  for  Hothouse  purposes.  It  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  irregularities  or  heights  and  dents  on  the 
surface  of  Glass  are  found  to  act  as  a  lens,  concentrating  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  injuring  the  more  delicate  plants. 
Superior  Sheet  Glass,  weighing  16  oz.  IS?. 

to  the  square  foot,  from 5d.  to  6d.  per  foot    ™j  g* 

Ditto,  ditto,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot    7     to  9         „         [  j-j 

Thick  Crown  Glass,  from    2     to  6  „  o  o 

Violet-coloured  Crown 7     to  9  „         J  %** 

The  Proprietor  has  also  on  hand  an  inferior  quality  of  Sheet 
Glass,  varying  from  13  oz.  to  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  from  3£d.  to  4d., 
to  use  which  for  Greenhouses  or  Conservatories  would  be  mis- 
taken economy,  experience  having  proved  to  us  the  positive  in- 
jury produced  by  its  use  for  Horticultural  purposes,  being 
suitable  only  for  windows  and  skylights  in  inferior  buildings. 

The  most  economical  Glass  to  be  used  with  safety  to  the 
plants  is  Crown,  in  sizes  from  6  by  4  to  S  by  6,  both  to  the  first 
expense  and  in  repairing ;  some  people  forget  that  large  panes 
of  glass  break  as  well  as  small  ones,  and  the  larger  the  piece 
the  greater  the  chance  of  its  breaking. 

Glazing  done  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  contract,  or  at  so 
much  per  foot. 

Alexander  Marshall,  49,  Broad-st.,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Cattle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c, 
imported  by  and  sold  at  C.  Jaevis's  old-established  Win- 
dow Glass  Waiebouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors 
from  Regent-street,  good  in  quality,  very  stout,  and  low  in 
price.  English  manufactured  Glass  of  every  description,  on 
the  lowest  terms  for  ready  money  only. 

GLASS    FOR    CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  .  — 

Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        4d. 

16  oz.        „  „  5 

21  oz.        „  „  7 

26  oz.        „  .,  11 

Small  Squares  from  5  ins.  by  3 ins.  up  to  10  ins.  by  8 ins., 
from  l\d.  to  3d.  per  square  foot. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R,  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown'squares, 
invitee  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  bis  former 
lists  : —         per  gross.  I  per  gross,  j  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     6s.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7in.  by4J   ..     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 

R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE.CUCUMBER.and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


pTJRTIS'S    BUDDING     KNIFE.— « This    is    the 

V-^  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrved  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

Geubge  Plcm,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin- street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATa. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHEN  WAHE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


D  KANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  ard  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills  - 

Borders,  variouspat- 

terns 
Botanical  Boxes 
Cases  of  Pruning  In 

struments 
Chaff  Engines 
Chaff  Knives 
Daisy  Rakes 
Dibbles 
Dock  Spuds 
Draining  Tools 
Edging    Irons 

Shears 
Flower  Scissors 

,,     Stands  in  Wire 

and  Iron 
Fumigators 
Galvanic       Borders 

and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 
Garden  Chairs   and 

Seats 

,,        Loops 
Rollers 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and 

Scissors 
Grave".    Rakes    and 

Sieves 
Greenhouse      Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern  j  Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural   Ham-|  Shears,  various 

mers  and  Hatchets  Sickles 
Hotbed  Handles         Sickle  Saws 
Labels,  various  pat-' Spades  and  Shovels 

terns,  in  zinc,  por-j  Spuds 

celain,  &c.  Switch  Hooks 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools  Thistle  Hooks 


Pruning  Bills 

„        Knives,  va- 
rious 

„         Saws 

,,        Scissors 

J         Shears 
Rakes   in  great  va- 
riety 
Reaping  Hooks" 
Scythes 


Lines  and  Reels 

Marking  Ink 

Mattocks 

Menographs 

Metallic  Wire 

Milton  Hatchets 

Mole  Traps 

Mowing  Machines 

Pick  Axes 

Potato  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. — Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed        Extractors 

and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths' Sets  of  Tools 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
L INGHAM    BROTHERS,    170,    Little    Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
»fec.     Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,   sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,  G.  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46.  King  Wjlljam-st.,  London  Bridge. 

TO  FARMERS  AN  I  >  B  R  EEDERS  0  Fl  TOC  K . 
OKIRVING'S  PURPLE-TOP  YELLOW  BUL- 
O  LOCK  TURNIP.— The  attention  of  Agriculturists  is 
earnestly  solicited  to  this  very  superior  Turnip,  which  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  best  Yellow  Turnip  in  cultivation.  In 
good  Turnip  soils  last  season,  it  yielded  from  40  to  45  tons  per 
acre  ;  its  feeding  qualities  are  excellent.  The  Seed  offered  by 
the  Subscriber  is  carefully  saved  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  Skirving,  and  warranted  genuine  ;  also  the  follow- 
ing Turnip  Seeds,  carefully  hand-picked  and  saved  from  trans- 
planted bulbs  : — 

White  Globe.  I  Purple-top  Swede,  pure  East- 

Green  ditto.  .         Lothian,  highly  approved  of. 

Border  Imperial  Yellow.  I  Skirving's       true      Liverpool 

Aberdeen    Green-top    Yellow  ]      Swede. 

Bullock.  |  Green-top  Swede. 

Dale's  Hybrid.  j  Laing's  Improved  Swede,  small 

i      size,  but  yields  a  good  crop. 

Quantities  of  not  less  than  2Slbs.  delivered  free  at  all  the 
principal  seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Robert  T.  Mac- 
intosh. SeeHeman.  4.  St.  AiKlrew's-street,  Edinburgh. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple.,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswiek. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thanhas  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Baelet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Ballet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factorv. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurck- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  weU  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street, 


L)EE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
*-*  that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee—are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour.  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season"  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIYES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "Nutfs  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  «fcc,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  bumaniry,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holborn.  London. 
NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE    OF    LIME,   11.    per  ton,  at 
Me.  Lawes's  Factory,  Deptpobd  Cheek. 


For  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Beans,  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wur- 
2eL,  Potatoes,  Tares, 
Grass,  <fcc. 


GUANO  AND  OTHER  MANURES.— The  under- 
signed  begs  to  offer  the  following  on  the  best  terms,  viz.  :— 
Guano — Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  African. ' 
Ditto — Brifcjjh,  (made  on  the  strict  analy- 
sis of  Peruvian.) 
Superphosphate    of    Lime    (see    Royal 

Agricultural  Society's  Journal  vol/vi. 

part  2.) 
Bone  Dust  and  Half-inch  Bone. 
Bone  Shavings. 
Gypsum — For  Clover,  Cinquefoil,  Trefoil,  Vetches,  ic. 
Nitrate  of  Soda — As  a  stimulant  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 

Grass,  <fcc. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  \ 

Silicate  of  Soda.        >     As  a  top  dress  for  Wheat. 
Silicate  of  Potash.  J 
Petre-Salt — as  a  top  dress  for  Old  Pastures,   Clover-leas, 

&c,  being  a  complete  purifier. 
Agricultural  Salt — for  Compost  Heaps,  <fcc. 
Urate— for  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Turnips,  «fcc.  on  hot  land. 
Sulphuric  Acn> — for  dissolving  Bone  Dust  and  Bone  Shavings. 
Soda  Ash — for  destroying  Wire- worm. 

Also  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Sul- 
phate and  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia, 
and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value. 

Apply  to  Mark  Fothergell,  40,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London,  Agent  for  Dingle's  Hand  Dibbles,  adapted  for  every 
description  of  seed.  The  Machines  may  be  seen,  and  further 
particulars  had  as  above. 

THE  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE  MANURE 
is  an  efficient  preventative  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wire- 
worm,  and  a  strong  fertiliser,  consequently  most  advantage- 
ous in  its  application  to  Turnips.     The  following  analysis  was 
laid  before  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  bj  W.  Shaw,  Esq. 
/Silica  ..        ..  28.0 
(Lime    ..         ..  17.0 
j  Carbonic  Acid    S.5 
(Lime    ..        ..  10.8 

Caustic  Lime 28.2 

Magnesia  and  Alkaline  Salts         . .        . .    3.8 

Oxide  of  Iron 2.7 

Phosphates       1-0 

100.0 
Price  42?.  per  ton,  in  bulk. — Thomas  John  Choggon,  8,  Law- 
rence Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


Silicate  of  Lime  . . 
Carbonate  of  Soda 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY.  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Companyso 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.   Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


THE    LONDON   MANURE    COMPANY    beg  to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded'warehouses  : — 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state.— No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


SHANKS'S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 
ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machine  for  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Priory,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmont,  Forfarshire :  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  weU  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Shanes, 
jun.,  &  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom  fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  given.  


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  BG3  "me  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  *en 


to  thirty  hours,  acoK 
seen  at  Alperton.    Ac:-  -l 
119,Great  Guildford-st.. 
Regent-street,  Loudon. 
Ainslle,  Alperton,  Acton, 


to  the  nature  of  the  clay.     To  be 

j-liddlesex ;    Mr.   Howe,   Engineer, 

•  at* :  :re  Polytechnic  In='i'urion, 

-.-  :;•:  --  ars  may  be  nail  Iro.,,  J  ohm 
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H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (By 
•  Appointment  Florist  to  Hek  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
iwtj  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony),  begs  to  say  his 
3atalogueof  GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
bv  post  on  application. 

JH.  G.hasa  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

His  Anemones  are  now  in  flower,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day 

from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted.      Admittance  Gratis. 

*s*  Foreign  orders  executed. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Monday,        May  2f> — LInnean  ( Anniveraary) .        .        ,        1  P.H. 

VVRrNHpnAY,    —    27 — Society  of  Arts 8  p.m. 

Monday,       June    1 — Entomological         ....        8  p.m. 
Tubbday,         —     2— Horticultural         ....       3  p.m. 

Friday,  —     6— Botanical 8  P.M. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Wednesday,  May  27 — Norfolk  and  No.-wloh  Horticultural. 


The  plague  of  Wasps  is  not  the  only  one  with 
which  the  gardener  will  this  year  have  to  contend. 
We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  mischief  which  Slugs, 
Snails,  and  Insects  are  doing,  as  might  have  been 
sxpected  after  so  mild  a  winter.  Peas,  Carrots, 
Onions,  are  disappearing  before  their  advance,  and 
jnless  some  effectual  means  can  be  found  to  stop 
;hem,  a  good  many  people  seem  likely  to  have  no 
:rops  left. 

We  strongly  advise  all  those  who  are  attacked  by 
slugs  to  try  the  effect  of  lime-water,  which  does  not 
at  all  injure  any  crop,  and  immediately  destroys  the 
iniinal.  To  make  the  application  efficient,  it  is, 
aowever,  necessary  to  use  it  late  in  the  evening  and 
very  early  in  the  morning,  say  at  daybreak,  when 
:he  slugs  are  feeding.  A  couple  of  applications  of 
ime-water  has  completely  exterminated  legions  of 
ilugs  beneath  our  own  eyes. 

The  confinement  of  English  University  Edu- 
cation within  the  narrow  bounds  of  classical  and 
mathematical  studies  is  one  of  those  Temains  of 
nediasval  society  which  even  Young  England  her- 
self repudiates.  It  was  a  wise  system  when  no 
Dther  branches  of  positive  knowledge  were. acces- 
sible ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  defended  in  the  present 
itate  of  human  learning.  When  Paracelsus  and 
A.GKIPPA  were  chemists,  Aldrovand  a  zoologist, 
ind  Culpepper  a  botanist,  natural  science  was  very 
iroperly  excluded  from  a  University  curriculum  ; 
jut  the  whole  aspect  of  science  is  changed ;  the 
;hariot  wheels  of  Bacon  crushed  the  Greek  philo- 
;ophy ;  exact  observation  and  severe  reasoning 
xurled  romance  and  speculation  from  their  ancient 
•.krone,  and  no  intelligible  reason  can  now  be 
issigned  for  shackling  learning  with  fetters  forged 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors. 

A  strong  feeling  of  this  kind  has  at  last  begun  to 
nanifest  itself  at  Cambridge,  and  since  certain 
)ranches  of  Natural  History,  especially  Botany, 
ire  the  main  objects  of  this  Journal,  we  venture  to 
;respass  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  a  short 
iccount  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  that  great 
Jniversity ;  more  especially  since  the  proceedings 
hat  have  been  taken  have  arisen  out  ofthe  difficul- 
ies  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Botanic 
Sarden. 

An  application  by  the  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate 
las  beeu  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  as  the 
ands  of  the  University  are  thought  not  to  be  flou- 
ishing,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  sum 
y  levying  a  tax  upon  its  members.  This  proposi- 
ion  has  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  about  three- 
fths  of  those  in  the  Senate  who  voted.  And  yet 
he  burthen  sought  to  be  imposed  was  not  particu- 
irly  onerous,  for  Mr.  Smith*  tells  us  that  about 
6001.  a  year  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  so  small  as 
ot  to  amount  to  more  than  "  a  coach  fare  in  Lon- 
on — the  half-price  of  a  concert — little  more  than 
le  cost  of  wine  at  one  dinner — the  price  of  a  small 
olume  bought,  read,  and  thrown  aside — or  the 
mount  of  a  few  curiosity  shows." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  non  placets  had  yery 
ood  reasons  for  their  decision,  but  we  agree  with 
Ir.  Smith  in  thinking  that,  considering  the  im- 
ortance  of  the  objectsought  for,  it  would  be  satis- 
.ctory  to  the  world  if  those  reasons  were  put  in 
I  tint.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  great  cause  of 
lifusal  was  that  Government  already  taxes  the 
ambridge  degrees  ;  this,  however, "  must  be  a 
alicious  invention.  We  cannot  believe  that  any 
!ambridge  man  would  argue  that  because  degrees 
:e  taxed,  therefore  proper  means  are  not  to  be  taken 
'render  candidates  worthy  of  them.  On  the  con- 
ary,  one  would  say  that  the  more  a  degree  costs, 
ie  more  should  the  University  strive  to  render  it 
orth  its  money. 

Of  course  there  are  other  reasons,  and  perhaps 
>ose  reasons,  when  they  shall  have  been  made 
"own,  will  explain  why  so  many  things  in  Cam- 

"  Address  to  the  Senate  on  the  Subject  of  the  New  Botanic 
t-'JJ"1-    By  the  Eev-  J-  J-  Smitn.  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
ator  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 


bridge,  necessary  to  the  education  of  those  who  wish 
to  study,  are  in  the  same  plight  as  the  Botanic 
Garden.  We  borrow  the  following  statements 
from  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet : — 

"  There  is  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum — the  collection, 
after  so  long  an  expectancy,  still  detained  in  a  cramped 
space,  in  a  temperature  alleged  to  be  seriously  preju- 
dicial to  the  paintings  ;  objects  of  art,  presented  to  it, 
carefully  preserved  for  years  in  their  packages,  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind  to  almost  all  of  us  ;  and  the  whole 
without  auy  curator  such  as  a  collection  of  that  kind 
and  that  value  ought  certainly  to  have." 

"  The  Geological  Museum,  ouce  in  such  close  durance 
that  its  existence  was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, is  now  installed  in  a  fit  and  worthy  domicile.  But 
what  is  the  present  position  of  this  Museum  ?  It  is 
never  open.  If  strangers  ring  at  the  bell  to  ask  admis- 
sion, a  man  appears,  or  if  he  be  out  after  other  work, 
one  of  his  boys,  and  ushers  the  party  into  the  room, 
where  they  are  left  to  employ  themselves  in  inspection, 
dispersed  over  the  room,  as  they  please.  This  attendant 
receives  day-labourer's  wages,  and  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  this  class  ;  and  that  is  the  only  curatorship  ex- 
isting in  this  quarter.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that,  as  if  to  balance  the  want  at  the  entrance,  there  is 
a  surplus  caution  within  ;  for  to  the  lower  part  there  is 
no  access  at  all,  not  even  to  members  of  the  Senate ; 
as  if  none  of  us  could  be  trusted  to  walk  about  among 
skeletons  and  dry  bones.  Here,  then,  is  a  Museum,  a 
fine  one,  I  believe,  in  its  kind,  rendered  practically 
almost  useless  to  the  University  ;  we  were  almost  as 
well  without  it,  as  let  it  be  as  it  is." 

"  The  Mineralogical  Museum. — About  the  position 
and  condition  of  tins  Museum  exactly  the  same  descrip- 
tion may  be  given.  It  is  close  kept  from  all  inspection. 
A  grand  pair  of  folding  doors,  with  panels  of  plate  glass 
above,  designed  to  give  a  continuous  connection  both  real 
and  in  appearance  to  the  whole  suite,  is  put  up,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  doors  are  locked  up,  so  as  to 
break  the  suite,  and  the  plate-glass  is  clouded  over  to 
destroy  the  continuity  of  perspective.  Who  will  pre- 
sent objects  which  they  value,  to  be  shut  up  from  view 
and  from  use,  and  so  wanting  all  appearance  of  being 
valued  2" 

"  The  Botanical  Museum  is  in  the  same  hapless  con- 
dition. Its  existence  is  scarcely  known  to  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  a  still  much  smaller  number  have  any 
notion  of  its  contents." 

"  The  Public  Library,  too,  is  shut  against  a  number 
of  members  of  the  University,  who,  nevertheless,  ex- 
pressly contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Library.  The 
University  has  the  power  to  do  this,  and  exercises  that 
power  :  and  much  more  cannot  be  said." 

Mr.  Smith  may  well  add  to  these  deplorable 
statements  that  "  it  seems  time  to  alter  this  state  of 
things."  We  trust  that  the  measures  now  taken  by 
some  powerful  members  of  the  University  will  ex- 
tend their  beneficial  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  New  Garden.  If  it  be  really  true  that  the 
University  is  so  poor  as  to  be  helpless;  if  its  mem- 
bers are  so  afflicted  by  penury,  parsimony,  or  sel- 
fishness, that  they  cannot  afford  the  few  shillings 
annuallythat  are  required  to  infuse  some  reasonable 
vigour  into  its  scientific  institutions,  then  let  them 
represent  their  miserable  condition  to  the  Premier, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  his  sympathies  will  be 
enlisted  on  their  side,  and  that  means  may  be  found 
for  relaxing  the  hard  gripe  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  may  be  thought 
biassed  in  favour  of  Natural  History,  and  especially 
of  Botany,  by  his  own  peculiar  pursuits.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  putting  forward  his  own  opinions  on 
the  subject,  he  prefers  to  avail  himself  of  those  of 
others.  What  says  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Dr. 
Whewell  ? 

"  I  have  said  that  a  portion  of  the  sciences  which 
have  come  into  existence  in  modern  times,  and  which 
are  still  in  progress,  should  be  introduced  into  a  liberal 
education,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  their  nature  and  principles.  It  is  an  important 
inquiry,  in  determining  the  proper  scheme  of  a  liberal 
education,  what  portion  of  science  is  best  fitted  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  already  remarked  elsewhere,  that 
among  the  sciences,  Natural  History  affords  very  valu- 
able lessons  which  may  beneficially  be  made  a  portion 
of  education  :  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  this  study  may 
serve  to  correct  prejudices  and  mental  habits  which 
have  often  been  cherished  by  making  pure  mathematics 
the  main  instrument  of  intellectual  education.  The 
study  of  Natural  History  teaches  the  student  that  there 
may  be  an  exact  use  of  names,  and  an  accumulated 
store  of  indisputable  truths,  in  a  subject  in  which 
names  are  not  appropriated  by  definitions,  but  by  the 
condition  that  they  shall  serve  for  the  expression  of 
truth.  These  sciences  show  also  that  there  may  exist 
a  system  of  descriptive  terms  which  shall  convey  a  con- 
ception of  objects  almost  as  distinct  as  the  senses  them- 
selves can  acquire  for  us,  at  least  when  the  senses  have 
been  educated  to  respond  to  such  a  terminology. 
Botany,  in  particular,  is  a  beautiful  and  almost  perfect 
example  of  these  scientific  merits  ;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  Botany  will  supply  the  student 
with  a  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  progressive 
sciences,  highly  important,  but  for  the  most  part 
hitherto  omitted  in  the  usual  plans  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. But  the  philosophy  of  Botany  cannot  be  really 
understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  a  considerable 


portion,  at  least,  of  the  details  of  systematic  Botany. 
On  these  grounds  I  should  much  desire  to  see  Botany, 
or  some  other  branch  of  Natural  History,  or  Natural 
History  in  general,  introduced  as  a  common  element 
into  our  higher  education,  and  recommended  to  the 
study  of  those  who  desire  to  have  any  clear  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  progressive  sciences  :  since  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  key  and  groundwork  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
sciences." 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  cogency  of  these  ar- 
guments. Dr.  Whewell's  experience  as  a  tutor, 
and  intelligence  as  a  man,  have  doubtless  taught 
him  that  the  minds  of  students  cannot  all  be  con- 
stituted alike.  One  young  man  may  have  agreat  apti- 
tude tor  languages,  and  so  may  highly  distinguish 
himself  in  classical  learning.  Another  has  a  more 
mathematical  head  ;  and  if  we  are  not  misinformed 
cases  have  actually  arisen  where  men  ofthe  highest 
attainments  as  scholars  have  been  "plucked"  in 
mathematics.  But  others  may  from  natural  bias, 
or  from  professional  objects,  or  for  many  other 
reasons,  incline  much  more  to  natural  science  than 
to  either.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  such  persons  should  be  prevented  from 
following  the  pursuits  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
them,  or  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  construction  of 
their  minds.  The  whole  aim  of  early  education  is 
mental  training.  The  learning  of  the  schools  is 
directed  to  this  great  end,  and  to  nothing  else. 
When  a  boy  is  kept  for  years  at  classical  studies,  it 
is  not  because  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  read 
Pindar  or  Juvenal  ;  nor  is  he  tied  down  to  difficult 
mathematical  reasoning  for  the  sake  of  understand- 
ing, when  he  is  thrown  into  the  world,  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  in  a  system  of  material 
points.  He  may  very  possibly  never  look  at  Greek 
again,  and  as  for  molecular  motion,  he  may  in  time 
even  forget  the  meaning  of  the  words.  These  great 
branches  of  education  are  not  enforced  for  the  sake 
of  their  application,  but  because  of  their  supposed 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  If  they  fail  of 
producing  that  influence  they  are  useless,  and  time 
should  be  otherwise  bestowed.  That  they  do  fail 
in  many  cases  is  notorious  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
it  becomes  so  desirable  to  give  young  men  some 
choice  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  will 
follow  for  distinction. 

"Everyone,"  says  Professor  Henslow,*  "who 
has  had  much  experience  in  preparing  pupils  for  an 
Ordinary  Degree  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  minds  naturally  incapacitated  for  clearly 
and  fully  comprehending  a  mathematical  problem. 
Now,  there  are  many  persons  with  this  want  of 
mathematical  ability,  who  will  delightedly  occupy 
themselves  in  one  or  other  department  of  the 
natural  sciences.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  a 
mistaken  policy  to  bind  down  such  persons  to  one 
particular  routine  of  dull  anxious  plodding,  without 
allowing  them  the  opportunity,  before  quitting  the 
University,  of  proving  that  they  have  not  laboured 
unsuccessfully  in  the  general  field  of  human  know- 
ledge." 

That  many  men,  of  sound  judgment  and  enlight- 
ened views,  are  of  opinion  that  Botany  is  unsuited 
for  mental  training  we  can  readily  understand. 
This,however, arises  from  their  not  being  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  real  scope  of  this  science,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  now  is  taught. 

"Many  persons,  both  within  and  without  the  Uni- 
versities, suppose  its  objects  limited  to  fixing  names  to 
a  vast  number  of  plants,  and  to  describing  and  classing 
them  under  this  or  that  particular  '  system.'  They  are 
not  aware  that  systematic  Botany  is  now  considered  to 
be  no  more  than  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  far  more 
important  departments  of  this  science,  which  treat  of 
questions  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  in  certain  other  sciences  which  have 
been  more  generally  admitted  to  be  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  For  instance,  the  most  abstruse 
speculations  on  animal  physiology  are  to  be  checked, 
enlarged,  and  guided  by  the  study  of  vegetable  physio- 
logy. Without  continued  advances  in  this  latter  de- 
partment of  Botany,  the  progress  towards  perfection  in 
general  physiology  must  be  comparatively  slow  and 
uncertain.  As  regards  the  progress  of  botanical  phy- 
siology, even  chemistry  itself  must  be  viewed  as  a  sub- 
ordinate assistant,  whilst  it  is  making  us  acquainted 
with  those  physical  forces  by  which  mere  brute  matter 
is  regulated  and  arranged.  Those  forces  are  themselves 
to  be  restrained  and  modified  by  the  instrumentality  of 
vegetable  life,  in  bodies  whose  appointed  position  is  to 
prepare  all  the  organic  matter  that  is  destined  for  the 
support  of  a  still  higher  race  of  creatures  in  the  general 
scheme  of  Nature." — Henslow'' s  pamphlet,  already  cited. 

Of  course,  if  Botany  were  nothing  more  than  the 
art  of  drying  plants  and  gluing  them  on  paper,  and 
making  out  their  names — if  it  were  what  is  gene- 
rally called  Linnean  Botany,  and  nothing  more — it 
would  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
tuition,   and  would   be  deservedly  excluded  from 


*  "  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  Expediency  of  Improving,  and  on  the  Funds  required 
for  Remodelling  and  Supporting  the  Botanic  Garden,"  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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all  University  curricula.  But  that  it  is  not  thus 
limited  will  be  better  shown  by  extracts  from  some 
modern  Examination  papers,  than  by  any  tram  of 
reasoning  whatever.  We  take  those  of  University 
College,  London : — 

Senior  Class,  1845.— "Describe  the  flower  of  the 
plant  now  placed  in  your  hand  ;  point  out  any  peculiari- 
ties that  may  occur  to  you  ;  explain  their  nature  theo- 
retically, and  refer  it  to  its  natural  order ;  or,  if  you 
are  unable  to  do  so,  state  to  what  order  you  suppose  it 
to  be  most  nearly  allied,  and  give  your  reason  for  the 
opinion  you  may  express.— Leaves  alternate,  exstipu- 
late.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5.  StameDS  indefinite  in 
number  and  hypogynous.  Carpels  5,  connate  as  high 
as  the  ovary  extends,  but  free  at  the  styles  ;  bearing 
many  seeds  on  an  axile  placenta.  Embryo  minute  at 
one  end  of  hard  albumen.  What  properties  would  you 
expect  to  find  in  the  seeds  of  such  a  plant,  and  why! 
—What  are  the  sources  from  which  plants  derive  .their 
food  ?  and  what  is  that  food  ?— What  kind  of  tissue  is 
that  in  which  the  functions  of  elaboration  are  carried 
on  ?  and  in  what  parts  of  a  plant  does  it  occur  ?— Would 
a  plant  growing  on  a  sunny  mountain-side  be  likely  to 
form  its  peculiar  secretions  more  or  less  abundantly 
than  if  it  were  growing  in  a  similar  situation  in  a  low- 
land station  ?  Give  your  reasons  for  the  opinion  you 
may  express.— An  ovary  contains  one  erect  ovule  whose 
foramen  is  at  its  apex.  Will  the  embryo  which  is 
eventually  found  in  such  an  ovule,  when  changed  into  a 
seed,  direct  its  radicle  to  the  apex,  base,  or  side  of  the 
fruit  I " 

Junior,  1846.— "What  is  the  difference  between  a 
bulb  and  a  conn  ?— In  what  sense  are  the  words  regular 
or  irreoular,  symmetrical  or  unsymmetrical,  used  in 
Botany  I — Distinguish  Solanacea;  from  Primulacese  ; 
Labiate  from  Boraginaceas  ;  Saxifragaceae  from 
Rosaceae  ;  Papaveraceae  from  Cistaceae. — On  what  do 
you  rely  for  distinguishing  Grasses  from  Sedges  (Cype- 
raceae)  'i— State  the  Botanical  differences  between 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rye. — Let  a  European  Endogen 
have  this  structure  : — Ovary  inferior.  Flowers  hexape- 
taloid.  Stamens  6.  Anthers  turned  inwards.  Would 
you  suppose  it  to  be  poisonous  or  inert  ?— Suppose  that 
"of  three  European  Corollifloral  Exogens,  with  regular 
symmetrical  quinary  flowers  and  epipetalous  stamens, 
one  has  parietal  placentae,  another  free  central  placentas, 
and  the  third  axile  placentas,  would  these  differences 
in  structure  correspond  with  the  uses  to  which  such 
plants  can  be  applied  in  medicine  ?  and  if  so,  what 
peculiar  properties  are  to  be  expected  in  each  plant  I  — 
What  common  European  Natural  Order  is  that  with 
calycifloral  flowers,  and  an  inferior  ovary  with  a  pair  of 
parietal  placentae  ?" 

It  should  be  stated  that  these  questions  are  chiefly 
intended  for  Medical  Students,  and  that  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and 
other  governing  bodies  render  the  time  for  teaching 
Botany  much  too  short ;  nevertheless  such  ques- 
tions are  well  answered.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  if  it  were  an  indispensible  branch  of  general 
education  it  could  be  easily  adapted  to  higher 
purposes. 

Natural  History  has  one  great  advantage  over 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  by  its  advocates.  Those  subjects 
train  the  memory  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  but 
they  do  not  touch  the  habit  of  observation.  Yet 
the  habit  of  observing  correctly  is  not  inferior  in 
importance  to  that  of  reasoning.  "  How  to  observe" 
is  the  great  question  with  all  of  us,  and  which  so 
few  know  how  to  answer.  If  two  men  of  equal 
attainments  and  intelligence,  of  whom  one  has 
gained  honours  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  and 
the  other  distinguished  himself  in  Natural  History, 
were  called  upon  to  describe  an  event  or  a  given 
object,  the  naturalist  would  have  this  enormous 
advantage  that  in  consequence  of  his  whole  per- 
ceptive powers  having  been  steadily  directed  to- 
wards minute  and  accurate  observation,  he  would 
be  able  from  mere  habit  instantly  to  apply  himself 
to  a  task,  for  which  his  competitor  would  be 
unprepared,  and  the  nature  of  his  studies  would  have 
so  familiarised  him  with  the  use  of  words  that  his 
description  would  be  made  without  an  effort.  In 
illustration  of  this  argument  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Edwabd  Forbes, 
of  King's  College,  London. 

"The  first  lesson  of  Natural  History  is  observation. 
The  study  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  species  is  the 
perfection  of  observation  as  far  as  that  species  is 
concerned.     The  form,  the  substance,  the  qualities, 
the  phenomena  of  existence,  the  influence   of  sur- 
rounding objects,  are  all  observed  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  defined  so  as  to  be  capable  of  expres- 
sion in  words.     No  point  affecting  that  species  is 
left  untouched.     The  study  of  a  group  or  genus  of 
animals  or  vegetables  is  in  like  manner  the  perfec- 
tion of  discrimination.     All  the  members  of  the 
group  are  compared  in  all  their  parts  with  each 
other,  the  relations  which  they  have  in  common  are 
summed  up,  and  their  differences  recorded  in  every 
-  "possible  point  of  view.     The  causes  of  those  rela- 
tions and  differences  are  anxiously  inquired  into, 
and  a  survey  is  taken  of  the  bearings  of  the  whole 
g  grotip  to  its  proximate  allies,  and,  finally,  to  all  equi- 


valent  assemblages  in  organised  nature.  Who  can 
rise  up  from  such  a  study,  and  not  feel  mentally 
strengthened  ?  The  mind  through  such  an  exer- 
cise must  gain  in  both  its  analytic  and  synthetic 


powers. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  greater  lenf 


th 


than  usual,  because  we  regard  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, at  Cambridge  as  one  from  which  important 
consequences  must  flow,  and  because  it  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  highest  considerations  in  which  all 
men  arc  interested.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  rea- 
sons, and  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  public  in  pos- 
session of  the  main  arguments  employed  by  those 
who  advocate  the  introduction  of  Natural  History 
into  our  Collegiate  education,  we  should  have  been 
silent ;  for  when  the  Members  of  an  ancient  Uni- 
versity themselves  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  its 
institutions  require  reformation,  the  world  will  not 
be  disposed  to  think  them  in  the  wrong.  And  if  the 
reasonable  proposals  which  may  on  such  an  occa- 
sion be  made  are  resisted  by  the  men  in  authority, 
it  requires  no  great  foresight  to  perceive  that  a 
strimgle  is  at  hand,  the  end  of  which  must  be  con- 
cession. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  has 
been  held  at  the  Philosophical  Society's  Rooms, 
when  Dr.  Paget  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  Syndicate  should  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means 
of  providing  funds  for  making  and  maintaining  a  new 
Botanic  Garden. 

2.  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  report  the  pre- 
vious resolution  to  the  Vice-Chan  cellor  ;  and  that  the 
present  meeting  be  adjourned  to  Friday  next,  the  22d 
instant,  at  2  o'clock,  to  receive  the  result  of  his  con- 
ference with  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  WEED. 
Few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  value  of  some 
of  our  native  plants  ;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  by  some 
cultivators  belonging  to  the  old  school,  as  a  sign  of  a 
frivolous  disposition  in  a  young  gardener,  when  they 
see  him  studying  the  flora  of  his  own  country,  and  ad- 
miring the  beautiful  structures  of  wild  flowers  ;  or,  as 
these  venerable  worthies  would  term  them,  weeds :  and 
would  even  qualify  the  term  weed  by  adding,  in  the 
case  of  the  plant  which  I  am  about  to  praise,  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  superlative  degree,  such  as  a  most  vile,  a 
most  troublesome  weed.  Be  it  so  then.  But,  since  the 
plant  in  question  is  a  Briton  like  ourselves,  let  us  at 
least  state  both  sides  of  the  question  fairly,  and  acquit  or 
condemn  it  after  a  patient  hearing. 

Now,  I  would  beg  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the. mere 
fact  of  a  thing  being  common,  or  accounted  troublesome, 
or  even  nauseous,  and  that  for  ages,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  still  no  proof  of  its  worthlessness,  although 
we  may  be  unacquainted  with  its  value.  The  valuable 
mineral  substance,  cobalt,  was  accounted  for  ages  a 
very  troublesome  article  to  the  miner._  The  article 
bone,  now  so  valuable  as  a  manure,  was,  in  my  own  re- 
collection, allowed  to  whiten  on  the  lone  heath,  as  a 
thing  unworthy  of  notice.  The  richest  portion  of  our 
manures  are  often,  even  in  our  enlightened  and  manure- 
hunting-day,  allowed  to  waste  their  fertilising  proper- 
ties on  a  hole  in  the  earth,  or,  what  is  worse,  on  the  air 
that  we  are  to  breathe.  These  examples  might  teach 
us  to  give  common,  troublesome,  and  even  nauseous  ar- 
ticles, a  patient  trial  before  we  condemn  them  as  worth- 
less ;  and  ought  to  humble  us,  when  we  see  blessings  of 
no  mean  order  showered  upon  us,  and,  as  it  were,  even 
dogging  us  through  life  without  our  knowing  their  value, 
or  being  able  to  turn  their  useful  properties  to  account, 
notwithstanding  our  boasted  knowledge.  Hoping,  there- 
fore, now,  for  an  impartial  verdict,  1  beg  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  a  truly  British  plant,  of  great  beauty, 
and  known  value  ;  and,  moreover,  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, yea,  even  to  be  obtained  for  the  plucking  up  in 
many  instances  without  any  consideration  whatever. 
But  hold  ;  for  the  plucking  up  of  this  plant  is  some- 
times a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  for  it  has  deep 
and  cross-laid  fangs  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  best  of  it 
being  under-ground,  it  requires  a  strong  spud  to  dis- 
lodge the  treasure. 

The  beautiful  name  Dandelion  (Leontodon  taraxacum) 
lion's-tooth,  would  indicate  something  of  a  tearing  fellow 
anion"  weeds,  a  sort  of  superior  free-booter,  after  the 
fashio^i  of  Robin  Hood  or  Douald  Caird  ;  and  such  is 
really  the  case,  for  Dandelion  picks  his  time  and 
chooses  always  the  best  of  everything  that  he  requires — 
he  never  opens  a  flower  in  foul  weather,  nor  even  iu 
fair  weather  unless  the  sun  shines  ;  but  this  is  not  all, 
for  he  not  only  chooses  the  best  hours  of  sunshine  to 
flower  in,  but  (robber  that  he  is)  makes  free  to  ride  in 
his  airy  car  over  hedge  and  wall,  into  the  choicest  shel- 
tered nook  of  the  amateur's  Tulip  bed,  or  the  noble- 
man's walled  garden  ;  for  his  seeds  have  a  mane  like  a 
shuttlecock,  and  the  wind  that  carries  them  only  allows 
them  to  rest  in  some  region  of  settled  calm,  which 
is  precisely  what  this  uncultivated  child  of  flora  wanted, 
namely,  a  sheltered  situation  where  he  might  establish 
himself.  I  observed,  one  beautiful  sunny  evening,  a 
silvery  speck  slowly  lowering  itself  into  the  most  shel- 
tered compartment  of  the  garden  ;  it  was  followed  soon 
after  by  another,  and  shortly  after  by  a  shower  of  rain : 
the  dry  seeds  of  the  Dandelion  had  thus  winged  their 
way,  and   were  now  planted,  watered,   and  sheltered, 


without  the  aid  of  a  team  to  transport  their  grain,  op 
the  skill  and  labour  of  officious  man  to  assign  them  a 
smooth  bed  and  a  suitable  locality.  "  But,"  says  my 
old  friend,  "  what  after  all  will  you  make  of  such  a  weed  ! 
What  use  can  it  be  turned  to  !  for  it  will  neither  yield 
bread,  corn  for  a  man,  nor  good  provender  for  a  beast. 
Horses  will  eat  Gorse,  and  asses  will  eat  Thistles, 
but  I  never  knew  Dandelion  relished  by  any  animal." 
Very  true  :  and  so  fully  am  I  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this,  that  I  would  not  have  risked  my  reputation  as 
a  gardener,  or  even  as  a  man  endowed  with  common 
sense,  to  recommend  Dandelion  in  any  shape  to  man  or 
beast,  were  I  not  supported  by  some  whose  reputation 
and  character  are  already  established.  I,  therefore; 
state  at  once  that  I  cultivate  Dandelion  side  by  side 
with  other  crops,  planted  in  rows  like  any  other  culinary 
article.  Extract  of  Dandelion  has  been  long  known  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic.  The  herbage  of  the  Dandelion 
is  well  known  in  gardening  as  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
blanched  salad.  But,  besides  these  uses,  the  root  is 
capable  of  producing,  when  roasted,  a  beverage  equal 
to  Coffee,  and  actually  sells  at  a  much  higher  rate, 
Might  not  some  of  the  many  hard  earned  shillings  of 
labouring  men  that  go  to  purchase  Coffee  be  saved,  and 
Dandelion  be  drunk  in  its  stead.  The  trial  of  the  ex- 
periment would  do  good,  since  the  collecting  of  the 
roots  from  waste  ground  and  weedy  gardens,  would  im- 
prove the  land,  and  the  cleaning,  drying,  and  roasting 
of  the  roots  are  processes  simple  enough.  In  regard  pi 
taste  or  flavour,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tastes 
of  Coffee,  porter,  Tobacco,  &c,  are  all  acquired  tastes 
and  I  should  think  that  those  who  have  persevered  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  Tobacco  in  any  form  need 
not  feel  very  squeamish  about  trying  the  thrifty  use  of 
Dandelion.  Now,  although  Succory  or  Chiccory  maj 
be  more  profitably  cultivated  than  Dandelion  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Coffee  (and  is  really  cultivated  extensive]} 
in  Europe  for  this  purpose)  ;  the  mere  fact  of  the  on« 
requiring  culture,  whilst  the  other  is  to  be  had  gratis 
gives  Dandelion  the  preference.  In  conclusion,  then 
let  me  entreat  cultivators  to  give  it  a  trial ;  large  plant! 
fit  for  use  may  be  obtained  ready  for  roasting,  and  nov 
is  the  time  to  make  a  plantation  of  the  smaller  roots 
and  if  the  flowers  are  picked  off,  the  roots  will  sooi 
attain  a  large  size.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now,  and  seeds 
men  might  take  notice  to  provide  themselves  with  : 
supply  of  seeds,  as  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  bi 
wanted,  notwithstanding  all  the  foul  names  by  which  i 
has  been  called,  and  all  the  pains  wc  have  hitherto  bee; 
at  to  extirpate  it. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  roots  of  Endive  and  Lettuce 
so  nearly  allied  to  Chiccory  and  Dandelion,  should  no 
join  to  make  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  and  exoti 
Coffee  berry,  and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  thi 
scarce  and  iittle  known  article,  Salad,  so  rare  amom 
cottagers,  might  be  obtained  by  blanching  the  leaves 
thereby  securing  much  wholesome  food  to  every  poo; 
family.  Endive  would  come  in  as  a  crop  after  Pota 
toes,  and  Lettuce  will  produce  a  greater  weight  of  eat 
able  vegetable  than  any  plant  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted  ;  three  or  four  good  sized  plants  will  grow  oi 
a  square  foot  of  ground,  and  come  to  maturity  in  six  o 
eight  weeks,  thereby  allowing  three  or  four  crops  an 
nually  from  the  same  land  ;  but  I  have  not  the  leisuri 
now  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Salad  herbs,  but  woul 
beg  of  your  able  practical  correspondents  to  come  fox 
ward  with  plain  directions  as  to  the  best  articles  for 
supply  of  Salad  for  poor  people,  thereby  enabling  man 
to  augment  their  resources.  The  love  of  Salad,  in  som 
shape  or  other,  seems  to  be  natural,  and  even  neces 
sary,  to  the  rudest  portion  of  the  community.  Witnes 
the  Highlander  of  Scotland  greedily  eating  the  seawee 
Dulse,  which  the  fish  carriers  bring  inland  in  sacks 
and  find  a  ready  sale  for  ;  to  such  a  people  the  introduc 
tion  of  Salad  herbs  would  be  a  boon  indeed,  and  as  fo 
land  to  cultivate,  I  never  heard  a  highlandman  coraplai 

of  any  lack  of  that Alexander  Forsyth,  AltonTowen 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Culture  of  Tomatoes,  §c.— Sow  the  seed  early 
March,  allowing  the  plants  to  be  raised  in  a  very  gentl 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  second  leaves  appear,  pot  o 
the  plants  into  4-inch  pots,  gradually  hardening  thei 
until  they  are  prepared  for  final  planting  out,  whic 
ought  not  usually  to  be  done  until  the  first  week  i| 
June.  The  interstices  between  Wall-trees  on  a  sout 
or  east  aspect  are  a  favourable  situation  for  planti^ 
them,  where  there  is  space  without  fear  of  intrusion, 
but  where  this  is  impracticable  they  are  usually  plante 
in  the  open  ground  ;  and  our  ordinary  summers  are  s 
short  that  it  usually  happens  they  are  just  beginning  t 
ripeu  when  they  are  destroyed  by  the  first  autumn! 
frost.  As  an  improvement  on  open  ground  plautuj 
there  is  probably  no  better  mode  of  cultivation  tha 
that  of  forming  a  bank  or  slope  in  the  direction  ea! 
and  west ;  the  base  of  the  slope  may  be  from  o  to 
feet,  the  apex  as  much  above  the  ground  level  as  tf 
nature  of  the  soil  will  conveniently  allow  or  we  w. 
suppose  at  an  angle  of  about  45"  to  the  south,  and  fro; 
55°  to  60a  to  the  north,  so  as  to  have  the_  most  spac, 
facing  the  most  favourable  aspect,  increasing  or  dim; 
nishing  the  angle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soili 
add  a  little  fresh  soil  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  whei 
the  Tomatoes  are  intended  to  be  planted,  taking  car 
as  the  season  advances,  to  displace  all  supernuoi 
growth,  and  peg  the  branches  to  the  slope.  By  tlij 
means,  from  their  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  they  w  , 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  fruitfulness,  rather  tin 
over-luxuriant  growth  ;  and  from  the  same  cause  i 
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earlier  maturity  will  be  induced,  as  heat,  light,  and  coin 
parative  dryness  are  the  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  advantage  of,  being  much  more  important  than  a 
protracted  mild  season.  At  the  time  of  planting  the 
Tomatoes,  a  crop  of  Lettuce  should  be  placed  on  the 
north  slope,  and  immediately  the  Tomatoes  are  gathered 
the  slope  will  be  found  equally  useful  planted  with  En- 
dive intended  for  use  during  the  most  severe  winter 
months  ;  it  will  be  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  late 
crops  stored  in  sheds  or  elsewhere,  by  using  thatched 
hurdles,  or  using  any  other  means  of  forming  a  sort  of 
roof  to  keep  the  Endive  dry,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
slates,  stuck  into  the  slope  horizontally  over  the  plants 
nay  be_ adopted  with  success,  using  straw  or  mats  as  a 
jrotecting  material  during  frosty  weather—  J  H 
Import  House,  May  20.  '       '' 

Disease  in  Fir  Trees.- Your  correspondent  «  Pinus 
ylvest.is  makes  a  statement  respecting  a  disease  in 
ir  trees  m  Hants,  which,  judging  both  from  his  de- 
oription  and  the  woodcut,  I  have  no  doubt  is  perfectly 
orrect  as  far  as  appearances  go  ;  but  I  believe  he  has 
uite  mistaken  its  cause.  My  Fir-trees  have  suffered 
i  the  same  manner  ;  the  evil  is  produced  by  squirrels 
id  has  compelled  me  to  destroy  hundreds  of  these 
*tty  animals.  They  generally  attack  the  budding 
loot  of  the  current  year,  or  perhaps  rather  those  of 
e  two  immediately  preceding.;  sometimes  scoring  the 
Jk  all  round,  but  more  often  several  inches  lonrftud- 
ally  on  one  side.  In  the  former  case,  no  serious  per- 
cent mischief  is  done,  a  new  leader  being  formed  as 
the  case  after  the  ravages  of  that  pest,  the  little  Fir 
etle  ;  but  m  the  latter  the  tree  continues  its  „rowth 
•  many  years,  a  large  wound  growing  with  its  growth- 

having  attained  a  considerable  size,  the  first  heavy 
e  of  wind  snaps  it  off  at  the  wound  —E   D 

IZfv'"'1  ?"*""»— I  W  lately  seen  complaints 
>our  Paper  by  correspondents  who  have  forwarded 
neyto  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  and  expected  to 
en  e  seeds  or  plants  in  return,  but  who,  alas  .  can 

ers  Z  h,°btaif  eTVeD  I  rep*  *°  *eir' numerous 
ers.     Now  although  I  perfectly  agree  with   these 

respondents  that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  expose 
h  fraudulent  dealers,  so  as  to  put  other  purchased 
their  guard,  still  I  think  there  is  another  thin"  ft™ 
er  ought  to  attend  to,  and  that  is,  carefully  to  "read 
r  the  advertisement  before  ordering,  and  note  the 
■ding  of  it— in  other  words,  when  thev  *JT5 
.*  advertised  Tor  so  much  money'  er  p Z, dfnot 
■hem  for  one  moment  suppose  thai  ftese  two  words 
n  free   per  post,-no   such   thing!     And   if  they 
t    hem  free  per  post,  I  should  recommend  them 
nclose  another  shilling  or  so,  to  pay  for  the  tin  cas" 
postage   otherwise  they  may  find  that  they  will  be 
a* t-Lus™.^  P°Stage'  t0  *   DOthi"g  «f "he 
ydraulic  Machine  -The  only  further  information 
1  give  relative  to  the  hydraulic  machine  iJftatU 
^ues  to  work  ,n  a  most  satisfactory  manner?    I 
ot  enter  into  any  particulars  on   the  mechanism  of 
ngine,  as  it  might  be  an  injury  to  the  man  To  has 
.  as  he  says    "brooding  over' it  for  ten  years"     I 
.however,  he  will  advertise  the  hydraulic  engine 
der  that  others  may  benefit  by  his  ingenftfy  £ 
as  mysM.-Bydrangea.     [It  will  be   extremely 
«e  in  him  not  to  make  himself  known.     Can  you 
:avour   our    correspondents   with  .his   name  and 
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tt  D,UTtTA  8entIeman  a  sl">rt  distance  from 
,Iace  planted  about  two  acres  of  diseased  Potato^ 
I  were  quite  black,  and  taken  from  a  pitln  which 

!  opened  ^j         "  V  °Ut  a  Str°n="  8te« 
opened.     He  is  now  about  to  supply  his  steward 

1>  (who  laughed  at  him  when  planting  fteml 
he  shoots  of  those  Potatoes,  to  plant  in  the  r  own 
|  It  is  now  well  known  here  that  it  matters  not 
jseasedatuber  maybe,  it  will  almost  invS  ably 
li  if  it  has  one  sound  eye  when  planted.  R  mu£ 
down  whole  ;  if  a  diseased  Potato  is  cut  into"  ts 
,illf,-.  ^6SJ-re  S0Und-  Dice-tenths  most  pro^ 
hi  ■  ?h,e  dlSeaSed  t"bers  are  not  now  worse 
hen  planted  two  months  since.— H    H    Cork 

ESffln  g'a<1  ^  hear  WLat  the  *-»  «f  this  ex! 
it  v.,11  be  in  September  or  October.     No  jud- 

-  i  ■     T      at  an  eal'lier  Period.]  J     ° 

••     in  addition'to  the  observations  of  "  H  B  " 

tl'XT^d3  bufe'wi'h  salt.     Throw  Sto 

tne  slugs  and  snads  you  pick  un  ■  it  will  kill 

^  utett, ^"V •>°U  ^  C^"age-Llves  a 
11  n,  u  Salt  *  indispensabll,  as  in  no 

ay  can  you  hope  to  kill  all  the  very  minute 

»  wtofe?",?  thSf  naf  agaiDSt  t"e  side"  thl 
o  as  to  let  ftem  fall  into  the  salt.     I  have  not 

nVwh^e  theemv  f  *Z  &"**  Hd  °f  w°°^ 
a  instant  f,  '  themseI«s  hot  water  wil 
n  ftem  4fi  t  J  Can,'ou  elear  box-edgings, 
J  H  "  Zn„i    [Toadsare  their  best  antagonist!.] 

'  of  «'alt?n?    JSteal'thtD  JuarS'  filIed  wth°a  strong 
of  salt  and  water,  which  he  finds  to  kill  the 

oag  l™:dtt~i;An0ther  London 
Mg  urine,  in  large  fiower-pot  pans,  with  the 

for  Smoky    Chimneys.-Smce   my   article   on 

^umWgoafPPeared  in  >™  ^  I  W  r°en 
number  of  communications  on  the  subject  • 
..hng .for  a  plan  of  my  pit,  others  desiring  o' 
wT.?^.6  ?eneral  aPPlicabi1^  offtis 
i  d  t  fJ  &C'  AU  these  m™™  l  have  been 
1«  mllvan     "T^  ever-v  mome°t  of  my 

■    Which  TrP'      WUll  my  °Kn  hnsiness-     The 
*  Which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting 


to  the  public  »s  an  effectual  cure  of  smoky  chimneys; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  discovered  a  plan  to  prevent  the 
descent  and  assist  the  ascent  of  smoke  in  chimneys  ;  if 
theory  and  the  experiments   I    have  tried  are   worth 
anything  the  cure  is  inevitable.    The  plan  is  as  follows  : 
I  lace  an  iron  chamber  at  the  back  of  your  grate  ;  let 
lie  front  of  the  chamber  be  the  back  of  vour  grate  •  in 
this  let  there  be  a  slide  ;  from  the  top  of  the  chamber 
carry  an  iron  pipe  half  the  length  of  your  chimney; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  let  a  pipe  be  taken 
through  the  wall   with  a  little  rise  if  possible,  to  com- 
mumcate   with  the  external  air.      The   sketch  given 
below  will  be  sufficent  to  show  the  plan.     Let  a  be  the 
chimney,  b  the  pipe  in  the  chimney,   c  the  chamber,  d 
the  slide,  and  e  the  pipe  passing  through  the  wall  to 
convey  air  ;  the  vacant  space  round 
the  chamber  may  be  considered  the 
other  part  of  the  grate.      Before  a 
fire  is  made  in  the  grate,  draw  your 
slide,  and  put  a  quantity  of  shavings 
into  the  chamber  ;  light  them  ;  close 
your  slide,  and  proceed  to  make  the 
fire  in  the  grate.     In  considering  this 
plan  the  first   question  suggested  to 
the  mind  is,  what  are  the  causes  which 
tend  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  ascent 
of  smoke  in  chimneys  !     The  causes 
are   clearly   these  :    the   air    in    the 
chimney  is  more  dense  than    that  of 
the  room    and  this,  with  the   pressure  of  still  colder 
air    at    the    top,   assisted    by   strong   currents,    pre- 
vents its  ascent.     The  next  question  is,  how    does  the 
plan   I  have  given  remove  these  impediments  ?      The 
answer  to  this  will  be  founded  on  the  experiments  I 
have  made  ;  first,  the  burning  of  the  shavings  in  the 
chamber   generates  heat,  the  air  expands,  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  cold  air-pipe,  the  resistance  is  there  too 

fh^,  ;1  !  -eS    • le  ,m°re    dU"eCt   and   easy    Passage 

through  the  pipe   in  the  chimney ;  on  its  way  it  »ives 
warmth  to  the  iron  ;  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  grate!  the 
chimney  being  warmed,  its  air  attenuated,  and  a  partial 
vacuum   created   above  the  pipe,  the  smoke  ascends, 
joins  the  current  from  the  pipe,  and  this  united  force 
overcomes  the  resistance  at  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  as 
the  fire  burns  brighter  the  chamber  becomes  hotter,  and 
the  draught  increases.     It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to 
have  a  valve  on  the  cold  air  pipe,  that  the   draught 
might  be  partly  or  wholly  shut  off  if  desirable.     In  fte 
bui  ding   of  houses  cold  air  Hues  can  be  made  in  the 
walls.     A  greenhouse,  or  any  other  adjoining  apartment 
may  be  w-armed,  if  the  hot  air  could  be  spared  from  the' 
chimney  by  turning  the  ascending  pipe  into  it.     I  hope 
soon  to  give  your  readers  a  plan  of  a  portable  heatin- 
apparatus   upon  the   same  principle,   and  also  a  new 
r  odf  otfum'gatog  greenhouses,  &e.-Isaae    Davies 
Larkfield  Nursery,  IVaverlree,  near  Liverpool.  May  20. 
deration.— 1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  hare  taken  up 
the  subject  of  aeration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  means 
generally  adopted  for  the  admission  of  fresh   air   in 
orcing  and  plant  structures  are  miserably  inadequate 
to  the  purpose.     What  happens  in  a  clear  frosty  day 
for  instance  say  in  March  ?     Why,  fte  gardener  hi' 
no  other  alternative  than   to   have   his   plants  either 
frosted  or  roasted  ;  he  must  either  admit  cold  frosty 
air  winch,  ,n  spite  of  the  sunshine,  is  very  injurious  to 
tender  shoots,  or  else  he  must  allow  the  temperature  to 
rise   to  a  scorching  height.      Again,  perhaps  a  cloud 
passes  over  the  sun,  and  down  goes  the  mercury,  per- 
haps to  freezmg  ;  the  consequences  are,  that  the  plants 
come  away  weakly,  and  some  of  the  more  tender  shoots 
die  off  altogether,  and  nobody  knows  the  reason  why  all 
this  happens      Now,  I  imagine  that  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  mode  of  obviating  these  drawbacks  will 
attord  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  your  "  long-headed" 
correspondents.     In  the  meantime  what  do  you  think 
of  the  following  :_Let  us  suppose  that  we  haVe  a  house 

supplied  with  aliot  water  apparatus.and  that  we  procure  an 
iron  tank  6  or  S  inches  deep,  the  broader  the  better,  air 
tight,  excepting  m  two  places  for  fte  insertion  of  pipes  fas 
m  the  accompanying  figure),  and  a  place  for  supplying 
water,  keep-  ctr  J    ° 

it    full 
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minus  1  or 
2  inches.  A 
is  the  tank, 
B  the  cold 
airpipeopen- 
ing  outside  f? 
the  boiler 
shed  C into  a 
box  in  the 
ground  co- 
vered with 
an  iron  grating  ;  D  is  the  pipe  for  conducting  the  warmed 

bv  ,r,Tr  ,  /'r  mt0  the  h°USe>  there  to  be  distributed 
bj  a  perforated  zinc  pipe  running  the  whole  length  of 
he  house,  and  kept  as  low  down  as  possible,  provided 

C  Vll  PN  alTe  ?6  l6Vel  °f  the  ™u.h  of  fte  p^e 
C  ou  side.     Now,  besides  supplying  plenty  of  fresh  air 

amount T  ^  ■  "*»  a  W  -sfderab lie 
amoun    of  heat  which  is  continually  wasted  ?  and  goes 

Zfi     ™}  f°r  keeping  UP  a  ebokiD*  heat  in°the 

itseff'  lT'me,VMveI'' 1,,<ieed'  than  in  the  hothouse 
nla,  wiH  i  P"  ?at.t5"'  °r,  fme  0ther  m°re  efficacious 
Plan,  will  be  adopted  and  I  think  then  we  will  have 
taken  a  step, c  the  right  direction.- TF.  Martin.  TThis 
proposition  deserves  attention  ;  although  the  introduc- 
t  on  of  air  a  the  back  wall,  without  providing  a  counter 
current,  is  objectionable.     It  is  a  good  hint  ] 
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tn  T»  \V  Thet,GoId  Medal,  as  first  prize,  was  awarded 
brown     flowers  ■     t     ™,.    £      •  n      ,     .  ^e"ow   ana 

condti™  aMrterBand  *  Ch°r°Zelia  'Peefbile  in  g^od 
healt  v  Fl \  fi™3  C0Dt«buted  an  exceedingly 
en!,?-  Go?Pholobium  tenellum,  hardly  advanced 
enough  }a   bIo        a  g0Qd  0nc.d.um  >        ttaX 

DUlwyma  splendens,  with;  bright  orange  and  red  S 
soms,a  good  Boronia  aerrnlata,  and  Rondelett  spe 
ciosa  hardly  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom,  measuring 

'tttl  gU  and  Dearly  aS  much  in  diameter.     In 

the  same  group  were  also  Cyrtoceras  reflexum  a  plant 
nearly  related  to  Hoya,  audi  large  I xora  gra^dinora 

Collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  numerous.  Mr.  Hunt  again  produced  a  fine  "oup 
and  another  from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co  °  con 

ro  Tnink  °t?mparatiVely  DeW  £^™  ™^  A^g 
rosy  pmk_  tubes  passmg  into  white  at  the  ends,  Azalea 

fe  4  ft:  ia  h-Sht,  and  as  much  in  diameter! 
a  good  Ixora  cocc.nea,  Erica  intermedia,  4  feet  in  height 
with  11^  aS-mUch,iu  diameter;  Cattleya  Forb  "sii 
with  11  flowering  spikes  ;  and  a  large  Gompholobium 
barbigerum,  covered  with  large  yellow  flowers  I  ^  ft" 
same  group  was  also  a  lovely  Azalea  varie^ata  2'  feel 
m  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  quite  a  mas's  of  bloom 

wift  tvvo  fS76  St°Vei  C,Umber  Dipladenia  crassinool: 
with  two  fully  expanded  rosy  pink  flowers,  measuring 
2  inches  across  ;  a  lovely  Erica  WestphalinAa ul fee  ft 
height  and  about  24  in  diameter,  literall?  a  mass  S 
bloom;  a  pyramidal  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  4  toet  in 
rater  \,  "FfV  &«*»»  S^ttatn'm,  and  a 
rather  tun  plant  of  Acrophyllum  venosum.  Asso- 
Mos'sL'tv  '""t  Were.LEPaeris  grandiflora?- Cattle^ 

HenSrT  pfv  %  *P  V~  a  6maI1  Go™Pholobium 
tlendersoni,  Erica  Sprengeln,  and  an  immense  Erica 
ven  ricosa  incarnata,  5  feet  across  and  4  feet  in  S 

spectab  lis,  Hardeubergia  monophylla,  and  Cytisus  ea 
nariensis  -Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Waltl/ams  o>v,se„  a  "roun' 
the  chief  features  of  which  were  a  large  white  Sei 
m  full  bloom,  and  a  large  and  good  CyLus  racemo'ut 
—ft  a  group  .from  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley  we  re 
marked  a  large  Burchellia  capensis,  two  pS'of  Tro." 
pceolum  grandiflorum,  Coleonema  pulchrum,  6  feetft 
andgn  ady  a,ag°°1  P[™^«*™is,  24  feet  in  height" 
tW  I  Z  T  ZdlAmeter— 0f  CoiiECTIOBS  OF  10 
i-tAJ [is,  a  considerable  number  were  produced.     The 

was ?h    r*  Mt';  Gree"-'gr-  t0  Sir  E'  A°trobus,  Bart! 
«as  the  best.     It  contained  Pimelea  Henderson/  2  feet 

S  fl'et  m  hint  "f  S  ^^  5  APhe"eXis"umft 
of  nlnorn   »t§  t      \      }  ln  d,ameter,  literally  a  mass 
ot  bloom,  ,the  branches  depending  over  the  pot  •  Bo- 

Xfobiu'r1^'  f  rob"st  health?  a  neat  little  Gom. 
ThelT   SplendeDS?   and  a  krge   Ixora  eoccinea— 
Ihe  next  group  in  point  of  merit  was  from  Mr   Ayres 
gr.  to  J.  Cook  Esq.,  of  Blackheath  ;  in  it  we  remarks 

he?;htempUlraf<?rm09a'  ?¥'■  iD  dialneter,  and  IStos  ft 
height ;  Polygala  oppositrfolia,  2i  ft.  in  height,  and  3  ft 
indameter  quiteamassof  blosiom  ;  Aphele'xi.  J£. 
den,  very  fane  ;  and  A.  spectabilis  graudifiora,  the  best 
of  the  genus,  together  with  a  charming  Azalea  lateri.ia, 
and  an  exceedingly  healthy  Crowea  saligna.-Mr.  May 
rVlri     E-t,Goodheart.  Esq-,   of  Bromley,  sent  Hovea 
Celsi,  a  rafter  bare  plant,  but  finely  in  bloom  ;  a  well- 
flowered  Azalea  lateritia,  trained  to  a  face ;-  a  large  Erica 
hjbrida  m  fine  bloom  ;  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora, 
Oucidium  altissimum.and  Polygala  acuminata.-An- 
other  collection  came  from  Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  R.  Barclay 
. b-sq.    Leyton         It   contained   a   small   Clerodendron 
splendens,  with  two  trusses  of  red  blossoms  ;  a  neat'bush 
ot  Pimelea  hmfolia  ;  btephanotis  floribunda,  well  <n-own 
but  scarce  of  bloom  ;  Tropaaolum  tricolorum,  trained 
over  a  balloon-shaped  trellis,  and  a  good  Podolobium 

to  WaRmR70th^  gr0UPSW^e  fr0m  Ml".  Slowe,  gS 
to  VV.  R   Baker    Esq.;  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.   to  J.  Costar 

fesq.  ;  and  Mr  Cockburn,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield' 
Kenwood.  In  thehrst  weremarkeda pyramidal  Maheriu 

ncisa  nearly  oft.  high;  a  large  Kennedya  longiracemosa 
tramed  over  a  wire  trellis,  quite  a  mass  of  like  flowed 
and  a  large  Epacris  grandiflora.  In  the  second  were 
some  good  plants,  especially  a  very  fine  Leschenaultia 
formosa  ;  a  good  plant  of  Achimenes  longiflora  ;  au 
Acacia  cordifoha,  and  Boronia  serrulata.     Mr.  Cock- 
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;  .  group  by  Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Clapham,  phcenicea, 
iSSTlSSC^rSH^bings,  ^fp^'^rXlum  arge  Plaute  J  indie*  alba,  and  variegata  the  latter 
variety  of  Swainsonia  galegiteha  ;  »^«l.T^°™?.    SJlly  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom      Another  group 


ivainsoimi  taicguvu"  »  -  -r _  *•    .        r 

tricolorum-  a  good  Stephanotis  floribunda,  but  insuf 
firientf '  ^  blSm.,  and  a    large  Indigofera  austral* 
There  L-  several  collections  of  6  Stove  and  *m» 
house  Plants.      Mr.    Kaye,   gr.    to    B.   D.    Colvme, 
Esq!,  of  Norwood,  contributed  Epiphyllum  .*£»■«£ 
hardly  enough  advanced  in  bloom  ;  a  small  Enca  Mac 
naoiana  ■  a  large  Pimelea  decussata  ;  a  well-managed 
Selago  GiUii    and  Azalea  variegata  in  fine  condition. 
Mr   Clark,  gardener  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  MusweU  Hill, 
^nt  a  small' bushy  plant  of  Ixora  -ocatawUh  up- 
wards of  30  heads  of  bloom  ;  and  from  Mr.  Chalmers, 
to    A.   Janson,    Esq.,  Walthamstow,_  were    Pime- 


g* 


hardly  sufficiently  advanced  in  bloom.  Another  group 
from  Mr.  Green,  contained  nothing  different  from  what 
was  formerly  shown  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
collection  of  tall  Cacti,  from  the  same  exhibitor. 

Cut  bunches  of  Seedling  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Waterer  of  Bagshot  ;  and  two  Seedling  Rhododendrons, 
from  the  same  place,  named  delicatum  and  erectum, 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Standisli. 

Of  Single  Specimens  of  fine  cultivation :  Mr.  Uark 
sent  a  splendid  Pimelea  decussata,  quite  a  mass  of 
bloom  Mr.  Barnes,  a  beautiful  Aphelexis  humihs, 
about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  2*  in  height.     Messrs. 


anson,    Esq.,  Walthamstow    were    rime-    aoouw >.*  -  >  pyramidal  Eriostemon  bo* 

lea  linifolia,  3  feet  in  height -and  as  muct im ^diameter     L— ^C  '^et  in  >hJ£t  ,  and  a  tolerably  good 

l^iX^^^-^y^^-^^^ v"  ■  Messrs-  Henders°n'     -ne" 


flora,  with  every  little  branchlet  producing  a  cluster  of 
4  round  delicate  pink  flowers,  together  with  good  plants 
of  Vinca  rosea  alba  and  Epacris  grandiflora.  - 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  below  the  average,  lor  15 
plants,  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs  Roll.sson 
of  Tooting"  In  this  group  we  noticed  a  scrambling  plant 
of  Aerides  crispum  ;  two  species  of  Epidendrum     the 
curious  rather  than  beautiful  green-ftewered  Myanthus 
cernnus;    three  species  of  Maxillana  ;  the  handsome 
Dendrobium  ehrysanthum;  two  Brass.as Ccelogyne  un- 
dulataandtestacea.and  the  beautiful  Pha.us    mooter, 
together  with  the  red-flowered  Broughton.a  sangumea; 
CilrhEea  fuscolutea,  with  two  pendent  racemes  ot  green 
fleers,    more  curious  than    beautiful ;   the  Mexican 
Trichopilia  tortilis ;    Calanthe   veratnfol.a,   and  some 
others.     Another  group  of  15  plants  came  from  Mr 
Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford.     It 
3nS,    among    others,     the    well-known    Brassia 
maculata       the  !rare     and     delicate     white-flower  d 
Phalienopsisamabilis;  and  a  good  Myanthus  cernuus. 
For  collections  of  12  species  Mr.  Green  obtained  the 
first  prize  ;  and  the  next  group  in  point  of  merit  came 
from  Mr.  Hunt.     The  latter  contained  a  fine  plant  ot 
the  Indian  Phaius  Wallichii.     Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to   J.  J. 
Blandy,  Esq.,  Reading,  sent  a  good  group,  for  which  no 
reward  appeared  to  have  been  assigned  ;  among  other 
things  it  comprised  a  small  plant  of  the  very  handsome 
Dendrobium  Devonianum;    a  good  Cattleya  Skinneri 
with  six  spikes  of  purple  blossoms  ;  the  best  variety  of 
Oncidium    amplia.um;   and    Vanda,  Roxburgh.,   with 
pale  brown- veined  petals  and  violet  lip.     Mr.  Don,  gr. 
to  F  G   Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  sent  among  others  a 
fine 'plant  of  Brassia  Lanceana,  with  dense  drooping 
racemes  of  buff  blossoms,  of  no  great  beauty  ;btan 
hopea    eburnea;    Cyrtochilum    niaculatum  ;  and 1    Mr. 
Gibson's  variety  of  Cymbidium  lanci  ohum.-Ot  Single 
Specimens,  Mr."  Vernon,  gr.  to  Earl  Cornwall.^ sen 
Cattleya  Mossise  ;  and  as  a  new  plant,  Mr.  Wood,  ol 
Longleat,  produced  a  Cyrtochilum. 

Collections   of   Cape  Heaths   were   numerous  ,  but 
among  them  there  was  nothing  very  stalking  or  novel. 
—Mr!  Barnes  obtained  the  first  prize  for  15  plants ;  Mr. 
Hunt  was  second,  and  another  group  equal  in  point  ot 
merit  was  produced  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres.     In  a  group 
from  Mr.  May,  was  a  pretty  plant  of  fastigiata  lutescens. 
-In  collections  of  12,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.    Fairbairn,    who     produced,    among    others, 
iasminoides,   a   fine  ventricosa  alba,  and  nnetuheflora 
having  numerous  heads  of  flowers,  the  violet  tinge  ot 
whose  reflexed  petals  contrast  well  with  the  red  waxy 
looking  tubes.     The  next  group   was  contributed   by 
Messrl.    Fraser.      It  contained  a  lovely   propendens 
ventricosa  breviflora,  clad  to  the  pot  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  a  pretty  daphnoides.-Messrs.  Roll.sson 
sent  denticulata  mosehata  load-d  with  small  white  and 
yellow  flowers.-Mr.  Pamplin,  a  fine  spuria,  a  mass  ot 
blossoms,    and  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brix.on-h.ll,   hybr.da 
and  Linnfeoides  in  the  most  robust  health.— Mr.  Pawley 
also  sent,  among  others,  a  good  sulphurea,  and  a,  large 
hybrida.     Several  groups  of  6  plants  were  produced  ; 
but  among  them  we  did  not  observe  anythingremarkable. 
Of  Seedlings,  Messrs.  Henderson  sent  vestita  eximia, 
with  dense  rosy  pink  heads  of  bloom  ;  and  Mr.  Famp- 
lin,  a  variety,  with  white  flowers,  something  in  the  way 
ofperspicua.  . 

The  Roses   in  pots,  though  limited  as  to  quantity, 
formed  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the 
Show,  the  foliage  being  clean  and  healthy,  and  many 
of  the  plants  producing  from  8  to  12  full-blown  Roses. 
In  the  Nurseryman's  Class,  the   best   collection   was 
from  Messrs.    Lane   and  Son,  Great   Berkhampstead. 
In  it  we  remarked,  in  addition  to  the    sorts    given 
in  our  last   report,    Miellez,    Barbot,   Psyche,   Reme 
Victoria,     Proserpine,     Anteros,    and     Princesse    de 
Lambaile.  —  A    second    group    from    Messrs.     Pau 
and    Sons,     of     Cheshunt,    contained    Armosa,    Paul 
Joseph,  General    Allard,  and   Persian    Yellow  —Mr. 
Dobson,  foreman  to    Mr.    E.  Beck,  of  Isleworth    sent 
Prudence.   Raster,   Comte    d'Eu,  and   Le   Grenadier  ; 
and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  Triumphans,  Marjohn, 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  Lady  Fordwich.     Mr.  Slowe 
gr  to  W    R   Baker,  Esq.,  sent  a  collection,  in  capital 
condition,    containing    Celestial    muluflora,   with   nine 
blooms  ;  Archduke  Charles,  with  eight  blooms  ;  Alcine, 
with  nine  fully  expanded  blooms  ;  and  a  fine  Cramo.s.e 
superieure.  Other  groups  came  from  Mr.  Kaye,  of  Nor- 
wood ;  and  Mr.  Don,  of  Stockwell. 

Of  Azaleas,  we  remarked  in  Messrs.  Frazer  s  group 
a  beautiful  small  Gledstanesii,  with  flowers  prettily 
marked  with  pink  ;  and  fulgens,  a  very  bright  red 
variety.  Among  Mr.  Barnes's  plants,  lateritia,  Her- 
bertiana,  variegata,    and    macrantha  purpurea;    and 


Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine, 
ipple'-place,  produced  Hydrangea  japonica,  in  fine 
condition  ;  as  was  also  their  Armena  cephalotes ; 
and  another  Hydrangea  japonica  with  pink .and 
white  flowers,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Joynes,  of  iotte- 
ridee  From  Mr.  Kaye,  of  Norwood,  were  four  admir- 
ably 'grown  plants  of  different  species  of  Achimenes. 
Mr  Pamplin  sent  a  capital  Epacris  grandiflora;  and  the 
beautiful  Thunbergia  chrysops  was  shown,  in  fine  con- 
dition, by  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea.  Mr.  W  P.  Ayres 
produced  a  small  plant  of  the  best  variety  of  Aphelexis 
spectabilis,  and  a  capital  Erica  ventricosa  cocc.nea 
minor  came  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of 

Of  novelty  there  was  little.  Mr.  Barnes  sent  Choro- 
zema  ericoides,  and  Gompholobium  Hugelii ;  the  latter 
was  also  produced  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  who 
likewise  sent  another  species  in  the  way  of  G.  polymor- 
phum  ;  and  a  rutaceous  plant  named  Erythrochiton 
braziliensis,  with  large  white  flowers  half  enveloped  in  a 
sheathing  buff-coloured  calyx.  From  Messrs.  Rolhssons 
were TheophrastaJussisei.awellknown plant; Mr  Hench- 
nianu  a  small  Kennedya  ;  and  Lyperia  pinnatifida  and 
Franciscea  acuminata,  both  well  known  plants,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Dods,  Sir.  G.  Warrender  s  gardener. 

Of  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  Pavetta 
Borbonica,   a  noble  looking  plant  with  prettily  mottled 
leaves     having  large  red  midribs  ;    Messrs.  Lucombe 
aTd  Pince  Ihegcuriogus  little  Cephalotus  follicularis,  and 
the   singular   Nepenthes-like    Sarracema   Drummondi, 
and  Sisyrinchlum  cyaneum  and  Libertia  azurea  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place. 
—Mr    Wood,  of  Norwood,  also   sent   a   collection  ot 
variegated  plants,  among  which  we  remarked  Rubus 
saxatilis,    Hedera  Helix,   Viburnum   Tinus,   Cutanea 
vesca,  Euonvmus  japonicus,  Syringa  vulgaris,  a,  varie- 
gated Strawberry,  and  several  interesting  little  Alpines. 
Among  other  objects  of  an  interesting  but  not  showy 
kind  may  be  mentioned  several  collections  of  British 
plants,  especially  from  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  and 
Kew    and  collections  of  British  Ferns  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq,  of  Regent  s  Park, 
bv  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq,  and  by   Mr. 
Fletcher,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Young,  Esq,  of  Kenn.ngton. 

The  Pelargoniums  formed  an  attractive  portion  ot 
the  exhibition.  For  12  new  and  distinct  varieties  grown 
in  Sin.  pots,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock, 
who    exhibited    Erectum,   Cora,  Marc  Antony     Rosy 
Circle,   Mite,   Emma,   Sir   R.  Peel     Mustee    Sultana, 
Hector,     Shield     of    Achilles,    and    Rosetta.  -  Mr. 
Staines  received  the  second  prize  for  Erectum,  Nestor, 
Staines's   Adonis,   Rosalie,   Sunbeam     Duke   of   Wel- 
lington, Sir  R.  Peel,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Aekbar,  Sylph, 
Aurora,and  Marchioness  of  Lothian.-In  the  same  class, 
for  Nurserymen,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  who  showed  the  following  : 
Bellona,   Isabella,  Aurora,   Desdemona,    Rosy   Circle, 
Zenobia,  Hindoo,  Arabella,  Hebe's  Lip,  Resplendent, 
Mustee,    and   Favourite.-Mr.  Catleugh  received  the 
second  prize  for  Free  Briton,  Rosetta,  Milo,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,   Orion,  Grand   Monarch,  Hebe,   Mary, 
Magog,  Madeline,  Luna,  Symmetry.-Third  prize,  Mr. 
Gaines,  for  Nosegay,  Augusta,   Cotherstone,  Gaines  s 
Prince   Albert,   Lady  Prudhoe,   Don    Juan,   Excelsa, 
Alba  superb,  Cossack,  Pilot,  and  Imperials  -Fourth 
prize,  Mr.   Smith,  of  Battersea,  for  Hebe   Vanguard, 
Svlph     Madeline,    Duke    of     Cornwall,     Lady    Sale, 
Fair    Maid    of     Devon,    Queen    of    Beauties,    Cleo- 
patra,  Coronation,  Leona,  and   Queen  of    Fairies.  — 
For  12  distinct  varieties  grown    in   11-inch    pots,  the 
only  exhibitor  in  the  Amateurs'  Class  was  Mr.  Parker, 
c-r   to  J   Oughton,   Esq.,  who  exhibited  the  following 
nn'elv-grown  specimens  :    Superba,   Comte    de    Pans, 
Unit   Duke  of  Cornwall,  Erectum,  Queen  of  Beauties, 
Caroline,  Madeline,  Hebe,  Nymph,  Priory  Queen,  and 
Gipsey      In  the   same   class,  for    Nurserymen,    Mr. 
Gaines  had    no    opponent;    Lady   Isabelle    Douglas, 
Nymph,  Rising  Sun,  Una,  Erectum,  Victory,  Matilda, 
Lady  Sale,  Vanguard,  Coronation,  Albina,  and  bylph.— 
For  collections  of  8  distinct  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots,  by 
private  growers  not  competing  in  the  other  classes,  the 
first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  R   Hudson, 
Esq    for  Hebe,  Erectum,  Unit,  Madeline,  Alice  Gray, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Evening  Star,  and  Lady  Sale.-A  third 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Miller,  gr.  to  R.  Moseley,  Esq, 
Susanna,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Cleopatra,  Enchantress,  Mulberry,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land   and  Erectum— For    Calceolarias  in   6   distinct 
varieties  grown  in  11-inch  pots,  Mr.  Garrod,  gr._  to 
R    B    Forman,  received  the  first  prize  for  Surprise, 
St'and'ishii,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Fruticosa  elegans   Lady  of  the 
Lake,   and  Prince   of   Wales.-A    second    prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wren,  gr.  to  B.  Neville,  Esq,  for  An- 


dromache, Anne,  William  Paine,  Standishn,  SirR.  Sale, 
and  Artilleryman  ;   and  a  third  prize  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  gr.  to  —  Hard,  Esq.,  for  Magnet,  Artilleryman, 
Defiance,  Target,  Lady  Constable,  and  Corymbiflora.— 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  prize  was  withheld  in  the 
Amateurs'  Class.     Mr.  Gaines  was  the  only  exhibitor 
as  a  nurseryman  ;    his   plants  were  well   grown,  and 
finely  bloomed.     Gaines's  Ada,  Madeline,   Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  Prince  Alfred,  Alpha,  and  Enchantress.- r  or 
Cineraria*,  in  collections  of  4  distinct  varieties,  the 
1st  prize,  a  Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kaye,  gr. 
to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr. 
Gaines  for   a   similar    collection.     Of  Fuchsias,    Mr. 
Kendall  sent  Queen  Victoria,    Erecta    elegans,    Cas- 
sandra, Sappho,  Lady  Sale,  and  Miss  Prettyman      Mr. 
Robinson,    Goldfinch,   Hope,  Vesta,    Magnet,  Unique, 
and    Iveryana ;   and  Mr.    Gaines,   Favourite,   Clara, 
Princess,    Mary,    Duchess    of    Sutherland,     Unique 
and     Queen     of     Bourbons.  -  Several     stands     ot 
Pannes  were  exhibited  infine  condition- Mr.  Turner 
of   Chalvey,   obtained  the    first  prize   for    Diamond 
Azurea   grandiflora,  Jehu,   Hamlet,   Hero    of  Bucks 
Regulator,  Tom  Pinch,  Juno,  Mary  Jane,  Arethuse 
Exquisite,    Dido,    Purple    Perfection     Perseus    Star 
Isabella,    Titus,   Victory     Nymph    Uterpe,    Optimus 
Daughter  of  St.   Mark,  Duke  of  York,  King  s   Seed 
ling,  and  Pizarro.     The  second  prize  was  awarded  t. 
Mr  Bragg,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver 
-Among  seedling  Pelargoniums  of  184o,  sfe>meDS  «, 
which  were  exhibited,   prizes  were  awarded  _  to   Mi| 
Beck,  for  Hebe's  Lip,  Competitor,  and  Patrician,  an 
to  Mr.  Hoyle  for  Mount  Etna.     These  specimens  w 
have  recently  noticed  ;  there  were  many  seedlings 
the   present  season,  but  there   did  not  appear  to 
any   of  great    merit.      The    following    were    selecte 
by  the  judges,  as  worthy  another  trial      Queen  of  Tyr 
Flora's  Flag,  and  Lord  Stanley,  from  Mr.  Hoyle  ;  Vu 
gais,  Mr.   Stiller  ;  and  Compactum,  from   Mr.  Bee 
The  Seedling  Calceolarias  were  very  numerous-  tho 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  were  very  fine,  novel,  at 
distinct  in  marking,  and  fine  specimens  of    °"»-     En 
peror  Oscar  and  Masterpiece,  from  Mr  Kmghoin 
ceived  prizes  ;    these  specimens  are  of  a  rich  bn 
Wn,  with  minute  spots  of  the  yellow  ground,  visib 
upon  the  surface;  and  from  Mr.  Gaines  were _  select 
Auro-maculata,  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lady  Smith,  thr 
flowers  of   great  merit.      A   Seedling   Fuchs  a   fro 
Messrs   Lucombe  and  Pince,  named  Coralhna  to  whr 
a  third  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  is  a  very  largea 
highly  coloured  variety,  tube  and  sepals  c .a  tag 
rosy  scarlet,  with  a  deep  purple  corolla     the  co lotl 
are  very  brilliant,  the  sepals  are  rather  long,  bu t  t, 
flower   contrasted  with  the   foliage  is  very ■   brrfba 
Lord  Hill,  a  large  and  stout  specimen,  from  Mi .  Gam 
and  DelicLta,  frSm  Messrs  Fairbairn   were  selected 
the  judges  for  reward.     A  Pansy,  from  M.    Thon 
son    of   Iver,  named   Satirist,  received  a  Ceitihca 
Ms  flower  is'well  shaped,  flat,  and  of  good  substan 
and  quite  novel  in  colour  :  the  shield  or  ground  colo 
triuch  is  generally  white  or  yellow  is  of  a  warmbro, 
and  the  eye,  top  petals  and  broad  margin  round 
lower  ones,  are  of  a  deeper  bronzy  brown.     A  Seed 
Azalea,  from  Mr.  Pawley,  named  Gledstanesii  foinK 
received  the  Bronze  Medal ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  noil 
white  slightly  striped  with  rose.  > 

Tulips  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,   of   Ash 
Thorpe,  Norfolk,  to  whom  the  second  silver  Medal 
awarded,  and  by  Mr.  Norman,  »fWool«b,* 
ceived  the  third  Silver  Medal.-From  Mr.   Smii* 
Hornsey,  there  was  a  neat  tray  ofJ^enfT,c°'l„n 
some  of  his  new  varieties.-Mr.  Smith,  of  Dalston 
hibited  (not  for  competition)  several  of  his  1  net, 
among  which  Queen  Victoria,  Exim.a,  and  Beaut 
Dalston  appeared  the   most   conspicuous.—  we 
noticed  from  Mr.  Gaines,  a  pretty  little  fancy  Pe 
gonium  named  Anais,  bright  and  lively  in  appeara 
!nd  marked  on  the  top  and  bottom  petals  with  brl 
rose.     From   the   same   source   a  fine  specimen  | 
Calceolaria  (Marquis  of  Bute). 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON   FLORICULTUR 
SOCIETY. 
Mav  21  -This,  the  second  show  for  the  season, 
held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens      A  large  i 
ber  of  well-grown  plants  was  brought  together, 
upon  the  whole  the  exhibition  may  be  cons.derec 
improvement  on  former  meetings.      As  most   o 
pTants  are,  however,  fully  described  in  another  col, 
we  shaU  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  collec 
of  Florists'  Flowers,  mere  y  making  mention  _  oi 
more   prominent  features   in  the   other   departm 
Among  Orchids,  Mr.  Redding,  gr    to  Mrs.  Mar 
}Sd  an  extremely  fine  SUnhopea  oculata 
numerous  drooping  spikes  of  large  spotted  Wow 
and  in  the  same  group  was  also  a  fine  plant  ot  the  si 
Ca«leya  MossiaT     leveral  fine .groups  of, s  ove 
ureenhouse  plants  were  produced,  and  a  large  ba. 
the  beautiful  genus  Erica  attracted  no  incons.de 
dtree  of  attention.     The  Roses  too  appeared  in 
gayest   colours,  and  several  remarkable   single 
niens  graced  the  tables.     Some  fruit  was  shewn  U 
shape   of  Strawberries  and   Grapes ;    and  Vege 
were  not  wanting.     Among  Cucumbers  we  nott 
remarkable  seeding  from_  Mr    Attlee,  measuru 
least  2J  feet  in  length,  quite  straight  and  well  g. 
That  portion  of  the  Exhibition  more  immediate 
province  of  the  Florist  was   well    supplied,    an 
different  departments  formed  most  interesting  di. 
of  beautiful  flowers.     In  the  Amateurs ^Class  for ■ 
goniums  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  Hudson 
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of  Clapham,  for  8  varieties  of  finely  grown  plants  in 
great  perfection  ;  they  were  Duke  o'f  Cornwall,  Hebe, 
Alice  Grey,  Comte  de  Paris,  Madeline,  Marchioness  of 
Lothian,  Erectum,  and  Unit ;  second,  Small  Silver  Medal 
to  Mr.  Foster,  of  Paddington  ;  and  a  first  prize,  the  Large 
Silver  Victoria  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Parker,  gr. 
to  J.  Houghton,  Esq.,  for  Comte  de  Paris,  Caroline, 
Priory  Queen,  Coronation,  Mabel,  Superbe,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Master  Humphrey.  For  Class  2,  the 
first  prize,  the  Gold  Adelaide,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
for  fine  specimen  plants  of  Pride  of  Surrey,  Albina,Lady 
J.  Douglas,  Nymph,  Lady  Sale,  Rising  Sun,  Una,  Erec- 
tum,  Matilda,  Sylph,  Excelsa,  Pilot,  and  Ackbar;  second 
prize,  Large  Silver  Victoria,  to  Messrs.  C.  and  B. 
Smith,  Pimlico, 

In  the  Amateur's  Class  for  Tulips,  the   1st  prize, 
the  Large  Silver  Linnean,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Wycombe,  for  Fabius,  Triomphe  Royale,  Bijou  des  Ama- 
teurs, Holmes'  King,   Catalani,  Ulysses,  Aglaia,  Violet 
Blandeau,   Astrea,   Polyphemus,  Princess    Charlotte's 
Cenotaph,  and  Vestris.      2d  prize,   the  Large   Silver 
Adelaide  Medal  was  given  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R. 
Wilson,  Ashweltborpe,  Norfolk,  whose  stand  contained 
Coriolanus,  Aglaia,    Reine  de  Slam,  Optimus,  Holmes' 
King,  Surpasse  Salvator  Rosa,  Manteau  Ducal,  Cerise 
Belleforme,  Junius  Brutus,  Charlotte,  and  Triomphe  de 
Lisle.     3d,  Small  Silver  Victoria,  Mr.  Reeves,  for  Sur- 
pass Polyphemus,  Prima  Donna,  Franklin's  Invincible, 
Triomphe  Royal,  Optimus,  Franciscus  primus,  Rubens, 
Claudiana,   Polyphemus,   San   Joe,  Alcon,   and    Lord 
Byron.     4th,  the  Small  Silver  Linnean,  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Holloway ;  and  Stands  from  Mr.  Venables,  of  Ken- 
nington,  Mr.  Dottson,  and  Mr.  Hunt.     In  the  Nur- 
serymen's Class,  the  1st  prize,  the  Large  Silver  Lin- 
nean was  voted  to  Mr.    Bushell,  for  Aglaia,  Reine  de 
sheba,  Claudiana,  Lord  Hawke,  Polyphemus,  Triomphe 
de   Lisle,  Platoff,   Optimus,  Triomphe  Royal,   Rubens, 
Junius  Brutus,  aud  Vandyke.     2d,  Small   Silver  Vic- 
toria, to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Rpval  Albert. 
Matilda  Mason,  Lord  Blomfield,  Maria,  Rubens,  Char- 
bonnier  Noir,   Prince  of  Wales,   Optimus,  Claudiana 
Polyphemus,  Triomphe  Royal,  Roi  de  Siam.     3d,  Small 
Linnean,  to  Mr.  Batten  ;  collections  were  also  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Bushell,  S.  Sanders,  Esq..  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  Pansies,  2-1  blooms,  the 
first  prize,  Small  Silver  Victoria,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Wycombe,  for  Victory,  Curion,  Grotius,  Eeliose 
Exquisite,  Tom  Pinch,   Hunt's    Wellington,  Buxton's 
Jje  Plus  Ultra,  Hamlet,  Hooper's  Wellington,  Puritv, 
Pizarro,  Mary-  Jane,  Duke  of  York,  Hero  of  Bucks, 
Hannibal,  Montem,  Mulberry  Superb,  Isabella,  Dido, 
Ploughbc.y,  and  Goliah  ;  2d,  Small  Silver  Linnean,  to 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Enfield  ;  3d,  Small  Silver  Adelaide,  to  Mr 
idwards,  of  Holloway  ;  4th,  Small  Silver  ditto,  to  Mr. 
Hale,  of  Hillingdon.     Stands  were  also  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Over.  Brown,  Wren,  and  Battie.— In  the  Nur- 
serymen's   Class  the   1st  prize  was   awarded    to    Mr. 
Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  King's  Seedling,  Dido,  Optimus, 
Prior,  Juno,  Euterpe,  Novelty,  Star,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Advancer,  Regulator,  Isabella,  Dnke  of  Beaufort 
Subelegans,   Azurea,  Duke   of  York,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Seedling  Exquisite,  Hero  of  Bucks,  Mary  Jane,  Perseus, 
Eliza,  Hunt's    Wellington,    Diamond,  Daughter  of  St. 
Mark,   Delight,   President,   Eclipse,   Jehu,    Arethusa 
Hannibal,  Yellow  Defiance,  Pitho,  Tom  Pinch,  Imo<rene 
Companion,  Victory,  Hamlet,  Negro,  Man-  Anne,  Seed- 
ling, Prince   Royal,  Caractacus,  Pizarro,  thus,  Curion 
and  Pelops ;  2d,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iver.     Stands 
also  came  from  Messrs.  Cutler,  Henbrev,  and  A»ate. 

For  Seedlings,  a  Certificate  was  awarded  To  Mr. 
Searnell,  for  a  seedling  Tulip,  a  flower  havinc  a  well- 
formed  cup,  pure  white  ground,  with  deep  feather,  and 
beam  of  a  cherry-rose.  Pelargoniums  :  1st  class  Cer- 
tificate to  Mr.  Miller,  for  Mount  Etna,  and  Vulgais 
Pansies  :  Certificate  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iver  for  a 
fine  seedling  named  Dnchess  of  Rutland  and  Satirist  • 
and  the  same  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  a  seedling  named  Rainbow' 
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iirbicfos. 

A   Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening.      By  Geo.   W. 

Johnson,  Esq.  12mo.  Baldwin. 
The  name  of  Dictionary  has  always  been  received 
favourably  by  gardeners  ever  since  Philip  Miller  ap- 
plied it  to  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  been  written. 
lhe  form  of  such  a  work  renders  it  so  convenient  lor 
reference,  and  it  is  so  especially  suited  to  persons  who 
have  not  received  a  high  education,  or  been  specially 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  Horticulture,  that  it  will 
always  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  readers.  But  in 
these  days  of  shilling  volumes,  a  great  practical  difficul  ty 
attends  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  on  account  o'f 
the  extent  of  the  subject.  In  Miller's  time,  when  car- 
eening was  in  its  youth,  a  heavy  folio  was  not  too  iar«e 
to  contain  his  instructions.  How  impossible  then  mu°st 
it  be  to  compress  into  a  duodecimo  the  endless  details 
of  modern  horticulture. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  the  attempt  ; 
his  work  consists  of  700  pages  and  upwards,  and  it  con- 
Bins,  perhaps,  3500  subjects,  as  near  as  we  can  calcu- 
tote  Such  being  the  case,  the  reader  will  not  expect 
much  discussion,  or  extensive  details;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  author's  purpose  to  give  them 
Un  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  the  articles  are  like 
tne  following  : — 

'"Ozothamnus.— Three  species.  Greenhouse  ever- 
green shrubs,  probably  hardy.  Young  cuttings.  Loam 
™n  peat. 

"  Pachydendron.— Seven  species.      Greenhouse  tree 


aloes.     Suckers  and  leaves,  slightly  dried.     Sandy  loam 
and  calcareous  rubbish. 

"  Pachypodium.—Two  species.  Greenhouse  decidu- 
ous succulents.  Cuttings  slightly  dried.  Sandy  turfy 
loam  aud  peat. 

"  Pachyrhizus  angulatus. — Stove  evergreen  twiner. 
Tubers,  seed,  and  cuttings.     Rich  light  loam." 
Others  are  longer,  as 

"  Genlianel/a  (Genliana  aeaulis)  is  a  hardy  and 
herbaceous  creeper.  Sow  the  seeds  of  this  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe  (otherwise  they  soon  lose  the  power  of 
vegetation),  in  pans  filled  with  rather  heavy  peat.  Sow 
on  the  surface,  without  any  covering  except  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  ;  then  place  the  pans  either 
in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  north,  and  kept  close,  or  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where  they  are  completelv 
screened  from  the  sun,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand"- 
glass.  Soil.— A.  light  loam  suits  it  best ;  manured 
annually  with  leaf  mould.  If  the  subsoil  is  dry,  the 
soil  may  be  advantageously  more  clayey." 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  give  space  to  matter 
according  to  its  assumed  importance.  But  where  the 
subject  requires  it,  this  brief  style  is  cast  off,  and  good 
dissertations  are  introduced,  as  those  under  the  heads 
of  Hedge,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Pelargonium,  Cucumber, 
Monthly  Calendars,  Bombyx,  &c.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter,  we  take  a  part  of  the  article  on  the  Law  re- 
lating to  Gardens. 

['Landlord  and  Tenant— Lord  Kenyon  was  of 
opinion  that  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  mav 
remove  the  greenhouses  and  hothouses  which  thev  have 
erected  on  the  land  of  which  they  are  tenants,  even 
without  an  agreement  ;  hut  this  is  doubtful  ;  they 
may,  however,  remove  ;trees,  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
become  so,  in  the  necessary  course  of  their  trade.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  very  object  of  their  holding 
would  be  defeated  (Penton  v.  Robarl,  2  East,  90\  But 
the  out-going  tenant  of  a  garden  must  not  at  the  end  of 
his  term  plough  up  Strawberry-beds  in  full  bearing 
which  when  he  entered  he  bought  of  a  former  tenant; 
although  it  is  the  general  practice  to  appraise  and  pav 
for  these  plants  as  between  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenants.  For  such  conduct  is  malicious  and  not  in  the 
due  course  of  business.  ( Wetherell  v.  Howell,  1  Camp- 
bell, 227.)  So  a  tenant  (not  a  gardener  by  trade)  must 
not  remove  a  Box  edging  planted  on  around  rented  bv 
him  of  another.  Neither  is  he  entitled,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Lutledale  (unless  by  special  agreement),  to  remove 
flowers  which  he  had  planted.  (Empsom  v.  Soden,  4 
Barn,  and  Adolph.  6-55.)  And  a  similar  decision  has 
determined  that  a  farmer  who  raises  voung  fruit  trees 
on  the  land  he  hires,  for  filling  up  an  o"rchaid  upon  the 
premises,  is  not  entitled  to  sell  those  voung  trees  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  of  a  nurseryman  by  trade.  °( Wundham 
v.  Way,  4  Taunton,  346.) 

"  Even  if  nurserymen  are  entitled,  without  a  special 
agreement,  to  remove  the  hothouses  they  have  erected 
upon  their  landlord's  land,  which  is  very  doubtful,  that 
right  does  not  extend  in  every  instance  to  other  tenants. 
Thus,  a  tenant  was  adjudged  not  entitled  to  remove  a 
conservatory  erected  by  himself  on  a  brick  founda- 
tion, attached  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  windows  and  a  door,  and  by  a  flue  passin? 
into  the  parlour  chimney.  (Bucldand  v.  Butterfield 
2  Bred,  and  Bing.,  54.)  A  tenant  is  liable  to  pay  for 
the  waste  if  he  cuts  down  any  fruit-trees  in  the  garden 
or  orchard  he  holds,  but  not  if  they  are  not  growing 
within  the  garden  or  orchard.  (Coke's  Litt.  53  a.)  But 
he  may  take  away  a  wooden  shed  which  he  had  built 
on  brickwork,  and  posts  and  rails  he  had  put  up 
{Fitzherbert  v.  Shaw,  1  H.  Blackstone,  259.) 

"  Law  Protecting  Gardens.— Gardens  were  not  suf- 
ficiently protected  by  law  until  the  year  1828,  when  the 
statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29  was  passed. 

"  Section  3S  of  this  statute  enacts  that  to  steal,  cut, 
break,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  with 
intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sap- 
ling, or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  above  the  "value  of  1?. 
respectively  growing  in  any  park,  pleasure-ground, 
orchard  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  be- 
longing to  any  dwelling-house,  or  above  the  value  of  5/. 
in  any  other  situation,  is  felony,  and  punishable  as  sim- 
ple larceny. 

"  By  section  39,  if  the  injury  to  the  trees,  shrubs, 
Sec.,  amounts  to  less  than  1/.,  but  to  Is.  at  the  least, 
then  summary  punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  A  fine  may  be  imposed  not  exceeding  5/. 
above  the  injury  done,  upon  the  first  conviction  ;  by 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  upon  a  second  conviction,  and  if  the  conviction 
take  place  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  bv  public 
or  private  whipping  ;  and  the  third  offence,  after  two 
previous  convictions,  is  felony,  punishable  as  simple 
larceny. 

"  By  sections  40, 41,  and  43,  to  steal,  or  to  cut,  break, 
or  throw  down,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  part  of  any- 
live  or  dead  fence,  or  any  wooden  post,  "pale,  or  rail, 
set  up  or  used  as  a  fence,  or  any  stUe  or  gate,  or  any 
part  thereof ;  or  to  have  possession  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  sapling  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  or  any 
part  of  any  live  or  dead  fence,  or"  any  post,  pale,  rail, 

,  stile  or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  of  the 
value  of  2s.,  without  satisfactorily  accounting  for  that 

:  possession ;  and  to  steal,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  cultivated  root  or  plant  used  for  the 
food  of  man  or  beast,  or  for  medicine,  or  distilling  or 

I  dyeing,  or  for  or  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  growing 
m  any   land,  open   or  inclosed,   not   being   a   garden', 

t  orchard,  or  nursery-ground,  is  punishable  upon  sum. 

j  mary  conviction,  by  fine,  imprisonment  with  or  without 


hard  labour,  and  by  public  or  private  whipping,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

"So,  by  section  42,  to  steal  or  destroy,  or  damage 
with  intent  to  steal,  any  plant,  root,  fruit,"  or  vegetable 
production,  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  nursery- 
ground,  hothouse,  or  conservatory,  is  for  the  first 
offence,  punishable,  upon  summary  convicion,  by  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  by  fine,  not  exceeding  20/. ;  but  the 
second  offence  is  felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny. 

"  Lastly,  by  section  44,  to  steal,  or  rip,  cut,  or  break 
with  intent  to  s-eal,  any  glass  or  woodwork  belonging  to 
any  building  whatsoeverfor  any  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
or  other  metal,  or  any  utensil  or  fixture,  whether  made  of 
metal  or  other  material,  respectively  fixed  to  any 
building,  or  anything  made  of  metal  fixed  in  any  land, 
being  private  property,  or  for  a  fence  to  any  dwelliDg- 
honse,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  any  square,  street,  op 
other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,  is 
felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny." 

These  specimens  serve  to  show  the  general  nature 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  book.  Its  utility  is  indisputable, 
especially  to  amateurs  and  young  gardeners,  to  whom 
we  recommend  it.  Its  faults  are  those  which  are  in- 
separable from  its  conciseness  ;  its  merit  is  the  skill 
with  which  the  matter  is  condensed  and  selected.  We 
should  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  seen  fewer  typo- 
graphical errors  among  the  names  of  plants  ;  but  they 
are  blemishes  rather  than  drawbacks  from  usefulness, 
and  will  hardly  be  remarked  by  the  majority  of  the 
readers  for  whom  the  wnrk  is  intended. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Watering  out  of  Boors. — Some    persons    are    for 
morning  watering,  and  others  for  evening  ;   all,  how- 
ever, will  agree  in  the  propriety  or  even  necessity  of  a 
timely  application  of  this  most  important  element.     For 
my  own  part,  I  like  the  morning  as  a  general  rule  ; 
more  especially  for  such  things  as  have  been  recently 
planted  out,  such  as  bedded  plants  in  the  flower-garden, 
and  young  vegetables  transplanted  from  the  seed-beds  in 
the  kitchen  garden.     To  saturate  the  soil  in  snch  cases 
is,  in  my  opinion,  highly  improper,  as  leading  to  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  the  accumulated  ground  heat,  and 
also  as  tending  to  exclude  the  genial  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.     With  regard  to  young  stock  of  this  kind, 
frequent  sprinklings  are  all  that  is  required  :  in  fact,  a 
kmd  of  cutting  treatment,  chiefly  in  order  to  prevent 
undue  perspiration  in  the  leaf,    "if  this  waste  is  pre- 
vented through  the  day  by  early  morning  watering,  the 
plants  may  safely  be  left  to  the  dews  during  the  night. 
Fine-rosed  pots  should  at  all  times  be  used,  and  ifght 
sprinklings  repeated  will  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
puddled.  ° 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOTE,  Sec. 
Conservatory.— Towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  of 
the  hardier  stock  in  this  structure,  such,  for  instance 
as  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Camellias  forming  buds' 
and  Orange-trees  in  tubs  or  pots,  may  be  set°out  of 
doors.     This  will  give  liberty  to  such  of  the  stock  as 
must  be  suffered  to  remain,  both  on  account  of  their 
tenderness  and  of  the  display  they  make.     A  sheltered 
spot  should  be  selected,  but  by  no  means  under  the  drip 
ot  trees.     A  temporary  awning  should  be   suspended 
over  them  for  a  week  or  two  at  first,  but  of  a  very  thin 
character.     When  they  are  reconciled  to  the  change, 
such  as  the  Oranges  may  be  removed  to  other  situa- 
tions in  the  open  air.     Stove  and  Orchids Such  of  the 

stove  plants  or  those  belonging  to  an  intermediate  house 
as  have  made  a  good  and  early  growth,  may  now  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  shade,  which"  will  arrest  their  rapid 
vegetation  in  some  degree,  causing  robustness  of  habit, 
and  in  many  a  tendency  to  produce  autumn  and  winter 
flowers.       Orchids.— Every  attention   should   now    be 
paid   to  keeping   down   vermin  in   the   Orchidaceous- 
house  ;    nothing  short  of  extermination  should   ever 
satisfy  the  zealous  cultivator.     I  find  nothing  better 
than  fresh  and  sweet  bran  for  snails  and  slno-s.     This 
may    be    placed    about    the    pots    either    m    oyster- 
shells   or   crocks    in    the    afternoon,    and    should   be 
examined   by   candle-light   at    eight   or   nine  o'clock; 
choosing  such  plants  for  baiting  as  possess  tender  buds 
and  roots  above  the  level  of  the  soil.     Mixed  Green, 
house.— Heaths  in  full  growth  will,  at  this  period,  re- 
quire abundance  of  water,  at  least  in  bright  weather. 
Many  good  specimens  are  lost  through  imperfect  water- 
ing.    The  Erythrina  Christa-galli  is  a  fine  old  plant; 
cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  young  shoots  of  those 
which  have  been  headed  down.     The  old  plants  started 
on  heat  in  January,  and  now  exhausted  with  flowering, 
if  removed  to  a  cool  and  light  greenhouse,  and  suffered 
to  go  to  rest,  will  bloom  wrell  a  second  time  in  Septem- 
ber, by  the  excitement  of  heat  and  moisture,  after  rest- 
ing a  few  weeks.     Pits  or  Frames.— After  the  stock  for 
the  flower-garden  masses  are  removed  hence,  all  the 
surplus  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Petunias,  &c,  remaining  in  store  pots,  should  be  potted 
off  forthwith  into  3-inch  pots,  and  should  receive  every 
attention  in  the  way  of  cultivation.     As  soon  as  they  "row 
freely  they  should  be  stopped,  and  made  to  form  bushy 
plants.     These  will  be  a  reserve,  to  succeed  plants  in 
full  bloom  at  this  period,  and  also  to  fill  up  »aps  as 
they  occur  in  the  beds  or  borders. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines.— This  is  the  period  in  which  both  rapid  and 
substantial  growth  should  take  place  in  the  youn<* 
Pines.  Having  secured  a  powerful  action  of  root,  by 
the  use  of  thorough  drainage,  mellow-  and  wholesome 
soils,  and  a  quiet  but  uniform  bottom  heat ;  the  next 
points  are,  to  feed  (where  watering  is  required)  with 
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thoroughly  clear  liquid  manure  ;  and  to  give  abund- 
ance of  air,  night  and  day.  The  night  au-  of  course 
must  he  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  structure  ; 
70?  must  be  secured.  After  this  is  effected,  give  air 
freely.  Vineries.— As  in  last  Calendar.  The  sorts  setting 
in  late  houses,  now  in  blossom,  may  be  assisted  by 
applying  the  pollen  of  the  Hamburgh.     Peach  House. 

Persist  at  all  times  in  stopping  gross  shoots.     Liquid 

manure  should  be  applied  with  freedom  to  those  trees 
carrying  a  full  crop  ;  in  fact  it  will  benefit  all,  uuless 
excessively  luxuriant,  provided  the  stopping  gross 
wood  is  constantly  attended  to.  If  the  early  forced 
trees  have  naked  limbs,  some  of  the  earliest  made  wood 
may  be  taken  from  the  trees,  and  buds  inserted  from  it 
in  the  barren  parts.  Buds  inserted  now  may  "  push" 
in  the  course  of  July,  and  should  be  stopped  when  about 
six  inches  long,  in  order  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened. 
Melons. — If  the  spider  or  thrips  become  troublesome, 
sprinkle  the  frame  or  pit  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  shut  up  a  solar  heat  of  95°  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  done  for  two  or  three  sunny  days  in. 
succession  will  generally  defy  the  ravages  of  those  de- 
structive insects.  The  process,  however,  requires  care; 
it  must  be  well  performed. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  AND  ORCHARD. 
Asparagus-beds  in  full  cutting,  that  is  to  say,  in  their 
prime,  may  have  every  shoot  cut  away  until  the  middle 
of  June.  Spruce,  or  very  small  Asparagus,  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  grow.  This  will  hardly  prevent 
the  development  of  the  dormant  buds.  Tomatoes,  if 
hardened,  may  now  be  planted  out ;  the  blanks  on  the 
walls  are  most  eligible.  Plant  them  on  raised  mounds, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  their  grossness. 
Capsicums  may  also  be  planted  under  the  front  of 
Vineries,  or  other  warm  situations.  Let  Celery  plants 
in  all  their  stages  have  due  attention  as  to  pricking  out, 
watering,  stirring  the  soil,  &c.  The  watering,  above 
all,  is  a  most  important 'point ;  it  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Celery  will  grow  in  a  ditch.  See  to  sow- 
ings of  Cape  or  other  autumn  Broccolies.  Orcharding. 
—In  spite  of  the  cold  and  wet  summer  of  1845,  and  a 
climate  53°  N.,  my  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of 
doors  were  never  in  such  high  perfection.  They  are 
absolutely  unblemished  in  every  respect,  and  carry 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  I  have  pulled  off  immense  quan- 
tities. My  trees  are  on  platforms  of  barely  a  foot  in 
depth,  all  of  sound  adhesive  loam.  Let  mulchings  be 
applied  where  borders  are  shallow,  or  in  any  degree 
exhausted. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Newly  planted  shrubs  will  require  thorough  water- 
ings, in'periods  of  drought,  until  the  beginning  of  June. 
Masses  of  American  shrubs,  under  or  near  large  trees, 
should  have  a  top-dressing  of  some  kind  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  to  compensate  for  the  exhaustion  occcasioned  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  A  coating  of  hog-earth  sphag- 
num, half-rotten  lerves,  or  old  tan,  will  be  perfectly 
suitable.  Conservative  walls,  trellises,  or  ornamental 
arcades,  should  have  close  attention  at  this  period. 
Some  of  the  remarks  as  applied  to  Conservatory 
climbers  are  applicable  here.  Continue  getting  out 
masses  of  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  hardened.  If  they 
flag,  screen  them  with  boughs  of  trees  stuck  amongst 

them. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Where  the  cottager  keeps  a  cow,hewill  find'the  August 
sown  Spinach  a  very  good  spring  feed :  more  especially 
if  his  cow  has  been  fed  on  Mangold  or  Swedes,  as  part 
diet  for  months.  The  Spinach  bed  will  be  available 
for  a  little  Celery,  or  may  be  planted  with  winter 
greens  of  any  kind.  Thorough  cleaning  should  now  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  in  small  gardens  as  well  as  large. 
If  wet  weather  prevail,  hand  weeding  may  be  resorted 
to  ;  if  dry,  the  hoe  should  be  continually  in  use. 

FORESTING. 
All  hedges  should  have  close  attention  at  this  period, 
more  especially  young  or  newly-planted  ones,  as  to 
thorough  freedom  from  weeds.  Recently  made  planta- 
tions also,  as  well  as  those  of  one  or  two  years  standing, 
should  he  looked  over,  and  the  young  plants  kept  from 
being  choked  by  weeds. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Okoees— In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardenees 
Chronicle,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  in  future  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Matthews,  at 
the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  preseut  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s.  „t 

Books— D  Nicklin— Yes,  some  day. Narcissus—  what  are  the 

exact  objects  of  the  gardener?  All  depends  on  that.  For  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  we  recommend  Mr.  George 
Lindley's  work  ;  Loudon's  "  Suburban  Gardener"  may  suit 
him  :  or  Mackintosh's  work,  in  three  small  volumes.——  T— 
The  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  contains  the  most  ample  informa- 
tion upon  every  point  among  your  very  numerous  inquiries, 
and  we  must  refer  you  to  its  pages.  _ 

Climbers—  T  W  WB— In  selecting  two  hardy  climbers,  much 
depends  upon  what  you  intend  to  cover,  whether  a  large  or  a 
small  space,  and  tho  nature  of  the  covering  you  want,  whe- 
ther evero-reen  or  for  flowering  only,  and  also  upon  the  aspect. 
If  you  want  to  cover  a  large  space,  plant  Glycine  sinensis 
and  Clematis  montana ;  if  small,  take  Clematis  azurea  or 
Sicboldi,  and  Pyrus  japonica.  If  you  prefer  evergreens, 
plant  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  and  Crataegus  pyracantna ; 
all  these  plants  do  well  in  most  aspects,  if  planted  in  good 
soil.  Two  good  climbers,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  a 
greenhouse.areTacsoniapiunatistipulaandTecomacapensis; 
but  if  the  room  is  limited,  Hardenbergia  macrophylla  and 
Brachysema  latifolium  will  answer  better.  T  wo  good  Passion- 
flower's for  a  greenhouse  are  Passiflora  cceruleo-racemosa  and 
P.  Colvilli.lt 
Cucomrers— JB  writes  thus  :  "  I  inclose  a  specimen  ot  Cucum- 
bers which  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  they  have  been  so 
for  many  years  past.  I  have  seen  them  thus  myself  for  three 
seasons,  and  I  am  disheartened  in  attempting  to  grow  them, 
as  I  have  tried  all  possible  means  without  success.  The 
plants  grow  strong  as  you  see  by  the  specimen  I  have  sent ; 
the  disease  appears  in  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit ;  the  fruit  is 
full  of  small  holes,  and  the  sap  flows  out ;  the  same  happens 
in  the  leaves  and  stem.  I  have  shown  them  to  many  good 
gardeners,  but  they  all  appear  ignorant  of  the  cause.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  soils.  I  have  painted  my  frames  through- 
out, andremoved  them  to  various  parts  of  the  garden,  without 
any  better  success  ;  the  ridge  Cucumbers  are  the  same."  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  these  Cucumbers  ail.  They  are 
cankered.  One  would  have  thought  that  they  were  over- 
watered  in  too  low  a  temperature— for  they  are  much  in  the 
state  of  late  autumn  ridged  Cucumbers.  It  may  also  be  con- 
jectured that  they  are  attacked  by  woodlice.  But  which  of 
these  conjectures  is  right,  if  either,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
say  without  watching  the  operations  of  the  gardener.  That 
the  evil  arises  in  some  way  from  want  of  skill  is  most  likely 
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the  case.  ,    , 

Diseases— If  'our  correspondents  are  right  we  are  to  have  a 
murrain  in  everything.  Lilacs,  Laurels,  Cucumbers,  Larches, 
Spruces,  Yams,  ic.  &c,  are  reported  to  be  suffering.  This  is 
a  point  of  so  much  importance  that  we  wish  for  time  tor 
further  inquiry  ;  we  shall  notice  the  matter  in  a  Leading 
Article  next  week.—  B  B  E—  The  appearance  in  your  \  ine- 
leaves  is  probably  caused  by  your  syringing  them  with  hard 
water  the  lime  in  which  is  deposited  on  their  surface.  Jim- 
ploy  rain  water  in  future ;  indeed,  no  gardener  should  ever 

use  any  other. JE  G— Wedonot  attribute  the  evil  to  guano  ; 

but  to  over-watering  and  a  cold  damp  atmosphere.  Under 
such  circumstances  leaves  are  always  affected.  Aerate  your 
house  well,  and  the  plants  will  by  degrees  recover  ;  or  if  you 
cannot  do  that,  be  more  moderate  with  watering.  Also  give 
your  plants  all  the  sun-light  possible.  The  best  form  of 
guano  for  gardens,  especially  potted  plants,  appears  to  be 
dissolved  in  cow's  urine,  fermented  and  diluted.  A  handful 
of  guano  to  a  pail  of  fluid. 
Grapes—  W  C—  The  Royal  Albert  Grape  forms  a  large,  rather 
loosely-shouldered  bunch,  with  black  somewhat  oval  berries, 
and  is  later  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  requires  to  be 
compared  with  the  large  Black  Ferrar,  for  probably  it  may 
be  found  not  different.il  ;■  • 

Heavy  Soil— £  S  O—  Dress  it  copiously  with  the  lime-rubbish 
of  old  buildings,  and  with  soot  or  cinder-ashes,  and  let  them 
be  dug  in  roughly  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Before  all  these 
things,  however,  drain  it  thoroughly,  or  all  your  expense 
will  be  thrown  away. 
Honeydew— .46 — This  is  owing  to  your  house  being  too  hot  ana 
dry.    Tou  Ehould  syringe  your  plants  frequently,  except  when 

in  flower.  ...  ..  .t      ,.      j 

Insects— B  J  S—  We  presume  that  it  is  the  causticity  ot  soda 
ash  that  renders  it  useful  against  wire-worm  ;  nitrate  of 

soda  is  not  caustic. A  Subsciiber—  Our  uniform  advice  to 

those  whose  frames  are  infested  with  woodlice  is  to  keep  them 

down  by'means  of  toads,  which  live  upon  them. B  D— 

Ants  are  driven  away  by  gas  tar  in  their  runs,  or  by  turpen- 
tine. Aphides  are  killed  by  a  weak  solution  of  smelling 
salts  in  water,  or  by  gas  water  diluted  with  six  times  its 

bulk  of  water.    The  former  is  the  neatest. D  L — Your 

bees  are  a  species  of  Andrena.  "Why  do  you  not  water  the 
GraBS  with  Tobacco-water,  or  liquid  manure,  or  dust  it  well 
with  soot  and  lime?     The  salt  and  water  will  probably 

injure   the    Grass.  B. C  Y—  Our    remedy,   and    a   never 

failing  one    is  to  pour  boiling  water  upon  the  ant's  nest. 

Cannot  you  do  the  same  :  B. W B—  Slugs  delight  in  damp 

and  mild  weather,  and  there  has  been  neither  frost  or  snow 

to  check  their  increase  during  the  past  winter.  It HJ— 

The  large  grubs  belong  to  the  Crane-fly,  figured  and  described 
in  the  Gard.  Chron.,  vol.  1,  p.  612 ;  the  small  ones  probably 
change  to  another  gnat.  Dust  Tobacco  powder  over  your 
wall  fruit,  and  dip  the  Rose  shoots  into  Tobacco  water.  B. 

q  p I  am  sorry  you  did  not  send  more  caterpillars,  as 

I  am  unable  to  tell  you  the  species  from  a  single  specimen. 
Phalaana  fluctuata  has  been  abundant  for  the  last  three 
weeks  ■  it  may  be  the  larva  of  that  moth,  in  which  case  I 
know  of  no  better  remedy  than  hand  picking.     On  shaking 

the  trees  they  will  fall  by  a  thread.A T  P—  It  is  the 

Cinara  Picirfi,  one  of  the  Aphides,  of  which  you  will  find 
winged  specimens  next  month.  Cold  will  not  destroy  them, 
but  heat  may.  The  humble-bees  are  only  in  search  of  the 
saccharine  exudations.  I  fear  nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  these  Aphides,  but  in  all  probability  some 
parasitic  fly  will  shortly  arrivo  to  effect  what  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  man.  JB. 

Law M B—  We  have  already  answered  your  question  to  the 

best  of  our  judgment,  although  we  particularly  object  to 
giving  legal  opinions.  Indeed  they  can  never  be  safely  acted 
upon  without  the  aid  of  a  solicitor.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  law  is  against  you,  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
your  case.  See  Johnson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening,"" 
ticed  in  another  column. 

Manures Ignoramus — Don't  add  lime  to  soot ;  it  ruins  it.  Add 

aoot  to  chamberlye,  and  you  will  do  well,  but  not  lime. 
Names  of  Plants — J  L  S — The  young  state  of  some  Phallus  ; 
a  kind  of  Fungal,  one  species  of  which  is  very  foetid  when  full 
grown.  But  yours  has  no  smell,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
watching  to  ascertain  if  it  be  not  the  rare  violet-scented  P. 
iosmos,  which  has  been  found  at  Lowestoft,  and  would  there- 
fore be'likely  to  occur  at  Southrepps. W  Toionsend — Sem- 

pervivum arboreum,  and  Platylobium  ovatum. FGR — The 

Gloxinia  is  a  very  common  form  ;  the  other  is  some  Hy- 
drophyl  not  determinable  without  much  better  specimens, 
accompanied  by  leaves tWeltf— 551,  Chysis  Uevis,  a  .fine 


thing.  The  remainder  were  shrivelled  up,  or  the  flowers  had 
dropped  off  the  stalks  and  they  could  notbe  identified.  S,  1717, 
Stanhopea  grandiflora ;  1742,  Schomburgkia  marginata ; 
1743  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  plants  out  of  flower.  The  Rhododendron  robustis- 
simum  is  a  very  fine  double  variety,  and  very  well  worth  cul- 
tivation. Its  double  condition  is  owing  to  the  ten  stamens 
being  nearly  quite  converted  into  a  second  monopetalous 
corolla ;  some  of  the  flowers  are  9  inches  in  circumference. 
We  have  nothing  so  good  in  this  country ;  we  should  not, 
however,  have  suspected  it  to  be  a  cross  betweeu  R.  cataw- 
biense  and  ponticum,  it  having  so  much  the  habit  and  the 
violet  tint  of  the  latter.    The  box  was  returned  before  your 

second  note  arrived.    No.  557  is  Notylia  trisepal. Here. 

valensis—  Asperula  odorata,  or  Woodruff. W  B  Dingle— 

Octomeria  Baueri. F  F—  Your  canary-coloured  Dlex  is 

new  to  us. Countess Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Par.  Cnoi-Jf  MM—  This  is  the  Brassica  sinensis,  cultivated  as 
an  oil  plant  by  the  Chinese.  It  resembles  Rape  more  than  it 
doesthecommonCabbage.il 
Polmaisf.  Heating— B  J  S—  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  your  diffi- 
culty, especially  since  we  cannot  remove  it.  You  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  we  know  of  the  matter,  and  that,  to  our 
apprehension,  is  very  plain.  If  you  want  some  working  plan, 
then  in  that  case  you  will  probably  be  gratified  shortly.-— J  a 
We  have  read  your  note,  and  studied  your  plan  with  all  atten- 
tion- bat  the  detailsyou  furnish  are  so  few  that  we  cannot  advise 
you  If  you  want  a  plan  for  heating,  you  had  better  apply  to 
Mr  Davies,  of  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  who  will  no  doubt 
advise  you  professionally.  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  furnish 
plans  in  reply  to  correspondents.  There  ought  to  be  no  dim- 
culty  in  doing  what  you  want. 
Potato  Crof-J.  Snoiu-We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  ; 
and  trust  it  will  be  permanent.  Of  course,  some  people  will 
have  sound  Potatoes ;  the  difficulty  is  to  know  beforehand 
who  they  are  to  be.    Wait  till  your  young  Potatoes  are  i  ipe, 

before  you  are  sure  of  success. Fakon -Much  obliged :  but 

the  subject  is  threadbare  ;  and  has  been  fully  mentioned  m  a 
late  leading  article.  „,  ,        ,  .    _*;Ma 

Rat  Poison— PDH—  The  phosphorus  pills  have  been  advertised 
in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Purser,  from  whom  we  imagine  you 
would  do  better  to  buy  them  than  to  make  them  yourself. 
If  vou  Drefer  the  latter  mode,  however,  we  reprint,  from 
p.  855,  1845,  Dr.  Ure's  directions  for  your  guidance  :—  Melt 
hoo-s'-lard  in  a  bottle  plunged  in  water  heated  to  bout  1.j0 
Fan.  ■  introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  for  every 
pound  of  lard;  then  add  a  pint  of  proof-spirit,  or  whiskey; 
cork  the  bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have  been  heated  to 
150°,  taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water-bath,  and 
agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  becomes  uniformly  dit- 
toed, forming  a  milky-looking  liquid  This  mixture  being 
cooled,  with  occasional  agitation  at  first,  will  a  fiord  a  white 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  lard  from  which  the  spirit 
spontaneously  separates,  and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used 
again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the  combination ;  but  it 
merely  serves  to  comminute  the  phosphorus^  and  to^ diffuse 
it  in  very  fine  particles  through  the  lard  This  tatty  com- 
pound, on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be  P°u™d  out into 
a  mixture  of  Wheat-flour  and  sugar  incorporated  merer,  1U1, 
and  then  flavoured  with  oil  of  Rhodium,  or  not  at  pleasitte. 
The  flavour  may  be  varied  with  oil  of  Aniseed,  die.  1 
TitAiNiNG-JfcC-For  many  reasons  winch  cannot  be  fully 
adduced  at  present,  the  horizontal  mode  of  training  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  case  of  Flemish  Pear-trees  against  4  feet  h  gh 
iron  hurdles.  You  may  look  upon  it  as  the  happy  medium 
shape,  represented  in  your  sketch  No.  1,  ana 


between  the  fan-shape,  represented  in  your 
the  pendulous  form,  sketch  No.  3  ;  the  former  encouagng 
too  much  luxuriance  for  your  space,  and  the  latter  inducing, 
too  much  weakness  after  the  trees  begin  to  bear  II 
Uisc-JB MSo  doubt  they  will  bulb,  and  well  too,  provided 
vou  manure  them  well  and  hoe  them  very  of ten ;  : much  ap- 
pends on  that. Toll*   CTmous-We  fear  something  else 

must  eat  the  foliage  of  your  Melons  than  woocll.ee.  For  tbe 
destruction  of  the  latter  in  your  framesnothmg  is  better  than 

a  toad  or  two.} B  W-A  gardener  growing  fruit,  ,  *e. ..tor 

private  use  and  sometimes  for  market,  will  be  a  lowed  to 
show  at  Cbiswiok  as  a  private  grower.—-  Sigma-  Two  strong 
healthy  climbing  Roses,  with  good  foliage,  are  Lfraarque, 
white,  and  De  Lisle,  pink.} Domus-Yie  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information,  but  will  inquire.— -  W  J  »*— 
Much  obliged.  The  information  has  already  been  g  5  en  at 
p  785  1845. An  .Amateur— Mr.  Dobson  is  Mr.  Becks  fore- 
man, and  Mr.  Beck  is  a  nurseryman,  at  Is  eworth,  as  you 
may  have  seen  by  his  advertisements  of  Pelargoniums.— - 
Inquirer-Yes.  Your  condemned  Firs  will  form  underwood 
till  they  are  killed  by  the  other  trees.  We  cannot  give  any 
rule  for  thinning  ;  that  is  a  practical  question  to  be  decided 
on  the  ground.—  Un  Anglois-Youv  list  is  under  eonsiaera- 
tion.ll— -JiT-The  slugs  which  cut  your  Asparagus  under 
ground  may  certainly  be  destroyed  by  salt,  and,  fo^tdy, 
unlike  most  other  plants,  the  Asparagus  will  be  benefited 
by  the  application,  or  rather  repeated  applica t.ons of  the 
above  substance.  To  make  doubly  sure,  after  cutting  all 
the  shoots  before  night,  dust  the  beds  over  with  quicklime 
very  early  in  the  morning-by  break  of  day  will  not  be  too 

early.ll 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS.  . 

Auriculas— Adam— Your  seedling  has  no  value  as  a  florists 

flower,  but  it  makes  a  showy  and  handsome  border  variety. 
Cacti— D  D— Your  seedling  between  E.  Jcnkinsonu  and  Acker- 
manii  forms  a  handsome  flower.  The  petals  are  well  formed, 
the  flowers  open  freely,  and  are  of  a  fine  colour. 
Calceolamas-Iv-  P-The  markings  upon  1,  2,  and  3  are 
pretty  and  varied,  but  neither  colour  nor  form  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  the  blooms  are  sent. -— — 
JJBH—lt  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  your  seed- 
lings, as  they  were  quite  dry  and  shrivelled  up  on  their 
arrival  ■  they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  spotted  character,  but 

smaller  than   those    we   are  in   the   habit   of  seeing. 

JB— The  yellow  varieties  spotted  with  brown  are  become 
very  common,  and  your  seedlings  are  very  much  like  those 
we  are  in  the  habit  cf  seeing;  they  are  varied  and  pretty. 
3  and  4  are  the  best ;  7  wants  a  better  outline ;  1  is  too  like  4. 

WJE—So.  3  is  rather  common  ;  5  is  imperfect  in  the 

outline  ■  1,  2,  and  4,  delicate  buff  grounds  with  maroon  spots, 
are  very  pretty  varieties,  but  not  of  a  superior  character; 

ereat  improvements  are  in  progress  in  this  class.'- \r„„ 

-No.  1  is  the  best  of  your  seedlings,  but  this  is  very  common 
in  colour  ;  the  others  are  small,  and  very  inferior  to  the  sorts 

now  being  brought  before  the  public." J  B  D—Ot  your 

seedlings  4  and  11  are  the  best ;  the  yellow  and  brown  sorts 
are  now  very  common  ;  and  a  great  defect  in  your  specimens 
consists  in  the  blotch  terminating  with  small  specks  ot 
colour  instead  of  a  clean  edge." 
CiNEBAEiAS-ii  C  A  B-lt  is°a  great  defect  in  *•  C'™™» 
when  the  petals  grow  so  irregularly  round  the  disk  as  in  Ho. 
I  which  is  a  pretty  coloured"  flower  ;  2  has  the  same  defect, 

Min  a  less  degree;  Bis  too  small." £(7_Your  seedling 

is  showy  in  colour,  but  the  flower  is  very  deficient  inform 

, r  J_Your  seedling  is  of  a  rich  and  fine  purple,  but  the 

flowers  are  too  small J  B-Yom-  seedling    is    the  best 

variety  of  its  colour  we  have  seen  ;  in  form  it  is  rather  defi- 
cient, the  petals  being  too  narrow.'- 
Fuchsias— J  B— Your  specimen  is  very  large,  but  the  sepals 
are  long  and  coarse  ;  it  also  wants  more  opposition  in  the 

colour  •- A  B—  Your  seedling  is  a  very  good  flower,  there 

are  two  or  three  varieties  out  very  similar  to  it,  but  your 

flower  is  quite  equal  to  them."  

Petonias- B  C  A  /(—No.  2  is  your  best  seedling  ;  it  is  good 
both  in  form  and  colour.    1,  3,  and  4,  are  repetitions  of  com-  i 
mon  varieties,* 
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Rossendale  has  increased  in  value  41,000  per  cent. 
-TkOTTFR'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last    on  the  original  valuation  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 

V^sp^^^^^ssr*^sss^  «» *■  manner  thcre  has-beeu  a  vas^ncr^'°  lie 

It  beat  them  all,— -'60  ros.  proouLu,),  uo^ ..•isnprnnl. 


"  "^X  slmT  '  cht  'f  PeruVian  GuTno.  at  25  per  cent. 
acre  than  ,1k  same «e£  Bone  shavi     s,  at  one 

nulrcer the cost;  and  7000  lbs.  more  than  IScwt.  Superpbos- 
S  also  at  o Tne  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars  Bee^SM 
J,,',\,  0f  "R„val  Agricultural  Journal  and  p.  ..*  ot 
£™ ?  C»«;.W<  of  this  vear.  To  be  had.  genu.ne,  direct  from 
S.  FaetorTts.  ClIfb^-eoad-placi:,  London,  or  of  any  of 
Mr.  Potter's  accredited  Agents. _- 

TSiSumiriLWTouviAN    guano    on 

r  SALE,   BY    THE   OSLY    IMPORTERS. 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON : 
WM  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 

fOTSWORTH.  POWELL,  asd  PRY  OR,  LONDUn. 
To  protect  ,h?mseives  against  the  injnriout £-£"£* 
usioe  inferior  and  spurious  guano    P«  ^„™    r%\ ^o 
mealed  to  apply  only  to  Dealers  ot  es  abU>h'd .char. «.te r  o 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supplj  the ^™t  e           > 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  deUvenng  it  trorn  tne       p 
Warehouses.  


oil  uic    Uii^mat     ,«.Ui*w~ -  °.  .        i 

In  like  manner  there  has  beeu  a  vast  increase  in  tne 
value  of  both  land  and  houses  within  the  last  30 
years,  wherever  the  manufacturing  population  has 
extended.     Thus, 

Value  of  Land.        Of  Houses. 


YOBK. 

North  Riding  , 
West  Riding 


1S14 

1S42 

,  1SU 

.  1812 


LlNCASTEB. 

Lonsdile,  North  1SH 

-•  184'-' 

Salford      ..     ..  1814 

181" 


£1,037,106 
1,2  17,765 

1,612,736 
1,S64,SU 


89,730 
103,149 
121,372 

114,847 


£74,259 

167,063 

537,556 

2,180,152 


10,346 
32,060 
448.717 
1,612.623 


.KGLAKB^EpS^O^f^KLB-COK. 

rinrtri  MWrRE  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  he  appro 
LIQ11U  -MA.M-i,£..  .muii.^  prMPS.  made  expressly  for 

priated  by  the  use  ot  FOWLER  a  n  «»«,  u  t 

?he  purpose,  either  porta* .1. .or *•»%££ J "soapBo^rs,  and 
Pumps;  also  those  tor  D"""?™-  B  r|^rS'  kcp^  for  hire,  for 
Tanners,  for  Jot  and  cold  liquor,    rump,       P^  ^.^^ 

rFo  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession  if  required, 
■    \j    aju   ^ i    _1T_,_K    <j^RDE>',    walled  round,    ot 

from  the  railwav  station  of  a  county  to™.     The  uaraen  can 

be  let  with  or  without  the  Forcing-houses.  t>„v 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Ge.-.kge  Smson,  Book- 

seller,  Hertford 


4.  Inconsequence  of  the  vast  accession  of  houses 
which  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  the  pressure 
of  county  rates  has  been  greatly  diminished.  This 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  purely 
agricultural  county  of  Bedford,  which  has  been 
revalued  bv  Mr.  Russell,  after  an  interval  of  10 , 
years.  Tliis  county,  containing  283,135  acres  was 
valued  in  1739  at  149,461/.,  and  in  1845  at  457,449/., 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent. 

5.  The  total  value  of  real  property  assessed  tor 
the  year  1841-2,  was  85,802,735/.  8s.  6fd.  ;  the 
proportion  of  which  belonging  to  lands  was 
40,167,088/.  5s.  74-rf. 

6.  We  have  the  following  unexpected  tact  as 
regards  the  diminution  of  money  expended  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor — 

Population  '  Rate  per  head  on 
in  England  j  population  ex- 
and   Wales,    i    pended  on  poor. 


"~~  SATURDAY,  MAY  -23,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
w"Lat,    M.r    S7-A«rieulmra    --<*,<. vo,t  gggji 
a,L"°"'  rA«ruultnral  SoeietT"f  Eo*l»nd. 

Wednesday,    Jane    3«  HiirMaod  &ni  AuriouUural  Society. 
!„„,„,  -      t_AKrkulmnuImp.Soc.olIr.Un*. 

LUCAL  societies. 

Gx-.Dn-R.-.-ewslure-E.  Lo.hi.n-N.  Llm»la_Shn>ph!m  and  Gnil:crw_ 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


1813 
ISIS 
1S24 
1832 
1S37 
1S44 


12 
13 

9 
10 

5 


M»y 


9S— WelllrRton 

£7 — Newton 

S3—  Ottery  Si.  Maty 


-_      s:_ -Rhlns  of  Galloway 
Jons    1— Mot#«on   H«mp»toa»  —  M- 
C  lumb  —  t'.k  —  N  etvaik  — 
MarkeUiill 
—      S_Abtrg»'.-eiuiy  . 

__      8— Braintiee  Eoi  Bockinjr 


June    4—  Richmonosblre  —  Blofie!* 
and  Walsham— Hswicb 
_      s—  Wreotham  —  Hadleigh  — 
Wakefield  —  Claydon  -  Ljch- 
field 

6—  Northampton  —  Swaoiea— 

Melroie— Durham— Cardiff— 
Collumpronl—  Wincheomb  — 
Probua-Dartford. 


r  readers  will  find  in  another  column  an 
interesting  discussion  on  Tenants'  Rights,  which 
lately  took  place  at  the  monthly  meeting  ot  the 
Wati-okd  Farmebs'  Club.  We  had  also  hoped  to 
have  laid  before  them  a  form  of  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  which  this  subject  should  be 
recoo-nised  and  developed,  but  have  to  apologise 
for  Its  unavoidable  postponement.  The  subject, 
however,  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of :  we  shall  resume 
the  consideration  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  important  labour  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Hou*e  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Burdens  on  Real  Profertyy,  and  the  Impedi- 
ments to  Agricultural  Transactions,  has  ter- 
minated, and  a  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  the  political  discussions 
which  must  grow  out  of  the  mass  of  invaluable  evi- 
dence thus  collected  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but 
we  may  briefly  mention  a  few  remarkable  facts  from 
which  our  readers  may'draw  their  own  conclusions. 
They  are  taken  from  Lord  Monteagle's  admirable 
report,  of  which  a  few  copies  are  in  private  hands. 
1  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that  the 
agricultural  population  was  3,000,000,  and  the  non- 
agricultural  1,000,000.  At  this  time  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  6,000,000,  the  non-agncultu 
ral  12,000,000. 

■2.  In  1814-15  the  value  of  lands 
&c,  was 
In  1842-43 


10,-505,836 
11,876,217 
12,517,921 
14,105,645 
15,008.963 
16,543,010       |  6    0i 

"  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  rate  has  been  decreas- 
ing the  property  on  which  it  is  levied  augmenting, 
the  relative  amount  apportioned  on  land  diminish- 
ing, and  the  whole  amount  expended,  as  compared 
with  the  population,  been  greatly  reduced." 

7.  The  increase  of  fire  insurances  of  farming 
stock,  since  it  was  exempted  from  duty,  is  as  follows 

for  Eneland  ■ —  . 

Amount  of  property  insured. 
1835— First  year  of  exemption  . .        . .  £?;^11,603 
1S45  *- -         ••         ••         **         "*     o4,9-i,di- 

We  would  have  our  readers  weigh  these  great 
facts  carefully,  before  they  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  land  is  burthened  by  taxes 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  property. 


£ 
60,130,330 
94,810,599 


34,680,269 


Increase 
3.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
■value   of  property  in  the  agri-manufacturing   dis- 
tricts, amounting  in 

Salford  to  191  per  cent.         ~) 

West  Derby  to  76  per  cent.    >  between  lSlo  and  1841. 

Blackburn'to  78  per  cent.    J 

On  a  smaller  scale,  but  as  a  more  signal  instance 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  value  given  to  landed 
property  by  the  progress  of  manufactures,  we  have 
the  two'  followinar  cases.  The  Chorltou  Hall  estate 
was  sold  in  1640  for  300/.;  in  1794  it  was  pur- 
chased for  42,914/. ;  in  1815  it  was  rated  at  19,484/. 
a  year,  in  1829  at  66,645/.,  and  in  1841  at  137,651/., 
or' an  advance  of  53,000  per  cent.  Calculating  the 
increased  value  at  25  years'  purchase,  the  value 
has  augmented,  between  1644  and  1844,  from  300/; 
to  upwards  of  3,000,000/.     So,  again,  the  forest  of 


We  have  already  on  various  occasions  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Policy  or 
Breaking  up  Grass  Lands.  Let  us  again,  and 
in  .reater  detail,  lay  before  them  the  merits  of  this 
subiect.  Its  importance  is  very  great.  No  intelli- 
gent person  can  disregard  it.  The  profits  ot  the 
farmer,  the  rents  of  the  landowner,  due  employ- 
ment for  the  labourer,  sufficient  food  for  the  people, 
are  considerations  all  exhibiting  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  land.  And  who  can 
say  that  the  permanent  growth  of  the  Grasses  is 
compatible  with  thorough  cultivation  ? 

Let  us  enter  fully,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  into  this 
subject  and  exhibit  the  circumstances  which  must 
guide  and  the  motives  which  must  induce  the  land- 
ford  when  he  resolves  to  alter  the  practice  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  particular.  A  lull 
discussion  of  the  subject  may  occupy  at  intervals 
considerable  space  in  our  Paper— its  importance 
will  fully  justify  that.  „ 

We  consider  the  question—"  Shall  I  break  up 
my  Grass  lands  ?"  to  be  but  a  particular  case  of  the 
more  general  inquiry—"  What  crops,  under  given 
conditions,  is  it  most  for  my  interest  to  cultivate  ! 
Under  some  circumstances,  no  doubt,  and  especially 
when  that  crop  has  already  obtained  an  establishment, 
an  intelligent  review  of  the  case  will  indicate  Grass 
as  the  most  profitable  plant  to  grow  ;  and  then  it  will 
of  course  be  unprofitable  to  adopt  arable  culture.  In 
other  cases  (and  in  these  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a 
rotation  of  crops)  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Swedish  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wurzel,  Clover,  &c,  will  appear  to 
promise  the  greater  profit  ;  and  then  the  fact  ot  the 
land  being  at  present  in  Grass  does  but  .afford  the 
stronger  inducement  to  convert  it,  for  the  "  rest,"  &c. 
which  it  has  enjoyed  for  so  long  are  circumstances 
greatly  conducive'  to  fertility.  We  put  the  matter 
thus,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  question— 
"  Shall  I  plough  up  my  meadow-land  ?"  is  but  one  ot 
a  class— and  that  the 'following  are  perfect  parallels 
to  it:— "I  have  hitherto  adopted  the  following 
rotation  of  crops  ;— 1st  year,  Wheat;  2d,  Turnips  ; 
3d,  Barley  with  seeds  ;  4th,  Clover  mown  ;  oth  and 
6th,  Clover  depastured.  Is  it  for  my  interest  to 
dispense  with  two  out  of  the  three  years  of  Clover 
involved  in  my  present  system  of  cropping?  or— 
"  My  land  as  at  present  cropped  yields  in  the  first 


year    Wheat ;  in  the  2d,  Turnips  ;  3d,  Oats  ;  4th, 
Beans;  5th,  Wheat  and  seeds  ;  6th,  Clover.  Ought 
I  not  to  alter  this  arrangement  so  as  to  enable  the 
cultivation  of  crops  of  greater  money  value,  and 
affordino-  more  employment   than  some   ot  these, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Flax  in  the  fifth  year  in  place 
of  Wheat,  and  Potatoes  in  the  fourth,  in  place  ot 
Beans  V"     Of  course  the   true   answers  to  these 
questions  will  depend  on  the  circumstances— not  to 
speak  of  climate,  soil,  and  market  considerations— 
of  the   additional   capital  required   to   adopt   the 
higher  cultivation,  and  the  extra  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  the  profitable  manipulation  (so  to  speak)  of 
the' new  plants  grown.     And  we  contend  that  the 
inquiry  "  Shall  we  break  up  our  Grass  lands?"  is 
perfectly  parallel  to  these  :  it  is  but  one  form  of  the 
question  "  What  crops  shall  we  grow  ?"    And  the 
answer  to  it  must  be  determined  by  our  possession 
of  the  capital   and  intelligence   necessary   to   the 
successful    development    of   the    plan  —  not    to 
speak  of  the   circumstances   of  climate,   soil,   and 
market  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Sec,  accompanied  by 
the  mode  of  cultivation  which  suits  them,  for  natu- 
ral Grass  and  the  simpler  treatment  found  to  favour 
its  production,  is  of  course  a  greater  change  than  that 
merely  of  Wheat  for  Flax,  or  of  Beans  for  Potatoes; 
it  is,  however,  a  change  of  the  same  genus  or  descrip- 
tion, and  it  involves  a  question  whose  answer  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  same  rules.     And  we  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  greater  intelligence,  which 
the  better  system  doubtless  does  require,  shall  be- 
come more  general,  the  clauses  in  our  leases  which 
attach  pains"  and  penalties  to  the  putting  of  plough 
into  pasture  will  be   as  commonly  condemned   as 
those  already  are  which  refuse  a  place  in  the  rota- 
tion to  certain  crops  now  known  as  profitable  foT  all 
parties  to  grow. 

But  we  must  further  consider  the  circumstances 
which  may  affect  the  determination  of  the  land- 
owner in  any  particular  case.  Agriculture  is, 
throughout,  so  entirely  a  system  of  expediency ;  it 
is  so  completely  dependent  for  its  character  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  that  a  writer  on 
any  department  of  it,  who  wishes  his  remarks  to  be 
useful,  must  do  more  than  merely  urge  the  accuracy 
of  a  principle  whose  truth  he  is  convinced  ot— he 
must  present  and  develope  it  under  every  possible 
variety  of  condition.  _ 

Look  at  the  subject  under  consideration  :—  W  hat 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  the  interest  ot  the 
nation  that  its  present  Grass  lands  should  be  made 
to  yield  the  larger  acreable  produce  of  arable  culture^ 
Would  not  the  change  be  productive  of  more  food 
for  the  people  ?     Would  it  not  occasion  more  em- 
ployment for  the  labourer  ?     And  would  it  not  yield 
larger  profits  and  higher  rents  for  the  tenant  and  the 
landowner?     And,"it  might  be  further  asked,  are 
not  the  industry  and  foresight  which  the  change 
would  call  into  exercise  preferable  in  every  point  of 
view  to  the  sluggish  indifference  which  the  present 
system  permits  ?     For  over  large  districts  at  present 
the  farmer  does  but  take  what  Nature,  almost  unas- 
sisted, puts  into  his  hands,  and  the  more  artificial 
system  which  we  recommend  would  require  both 
energy  and  thoughtfulness  for  its  successful  deve- 
lopment.    These  questions,  put  generally,  doubtless 
all  rightly  claim  answers  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
yet  he  who  should  hastily  proceed  to  put  the  altered 
practice  they  imply  into  extensive  or  indiscriminate 
execution,  might  find  at  the  close  of  his  operations 
that  he  himself  has  derived  no  benefit  from  them, 
and  that  they  have  been  productive  of  no  perma- 
nent good  to  the  neighbourhood.     The  peculiar  re- 
sults of  his  case  have  been  the  consequence  of  its 
peculiar   circumstances  ;    and   these,   it  now    ap- 
pears, he    had    not    duly    considered.       He  had 
not    sufficiently    calculated     on     the     large    out- 
lay for  farm  buildings  which  the  improved  cultiva- 
tion has  required  ;  he  had  not  thought  of  the  larger 
capital  involved  in  arable  culture  which  his  tenant- 
have  not  been  able  to  provide,  and  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  greater  energy  and  intelligence  which 
are  necessary  in  arable  farming,  and  which  they  did 
not  possess.     It  appears,  too,  that  in  his  hurry  he 
converted  pastures  which  were  more  profitable  in 
their  original  condition  ;  and  that  in  his  zeal  he  re- 
fused to  leave  the  single  fields  of  meadow  which  his 
farmers  would  afterwards  have  found  so  convenient ; 
and  lastly  it  appears  that  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment having  induced  the  settlement  of  labourers 
from    a  distance,  the  parish  poor-rates  have   not 
been  lessened  by  his  improvements.      To  be  sure, 
the  annual  value  of  the  estate  was  raised;  but  the 
tithes  not  having  been  commuted,  this  must,  for  all 
time  coming,  be  shared  with  the  clergymen  of  the 
parishes  in'which  it  lies  ;  the  increase  in  its  rental 
was  indeed  considerable,  but  not  permanently  so, 
for  the  cultivators  of  the  land  took  undue  advantage 
of  its  fertility,   and  its  value   to   farm  was   soon 
reduced  bv  their  mismanagement ;   the  profits  ot 
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—  — -  — -  »^«,..u.alcu  ,  me  uumoer  ol 
labourers  employed  was  indeed  large  to  begin  with 
but  it  diminished  as  profits  tell,  and  those  who  in 
the  prospect  of  employment  had  obtained  a  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  are  now  simply  an  addition  to 
the  burden  which  oppresses  it ;  and  lastly,  in  conse- 
quence of  all  this  mismanagement,  the  annual  -ross 
amount  of  human  food  produced  on  the  estate, 
doubled  or  quadrupled  as  it  was  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  its  arable  culture,  does  not  now 
exceed  its  original  amount. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  failure  »  For  it 
was  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  It 
must  be  attributed  to  want  of  consideration  in  the 
T„nl  I  1°  WaDt  °f  intel%ence  in  the  tenant. 
In  the  above  few  sentences  we  believe  we  have 

nrlpd-T'  °f  *he  a*™"8**8  which  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  practice  under  consideration 

%Th  >'•  /•  PKr,IDClp?]rObjeCti0DS  or  misfortunes  to 
™Sth  '  J5'  -We  haTe  thu=  dimply  enume- 
rated the  considerations  which  this  subject  involve- 
and  hope  to  have  opportunities  of  illustrate  Vhem 

XS in  future  Numbers  of  *•  ■£* 

METHOD  6FAPPLYilfG~GUANO  FOR 

TURNIPS. 
Wow  that  the  season  for  the  application  of  »uano  for 
green  crops  is  so  near  at  hand,  I  W  desirous^  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  call  the  attention  of 
agriculture  s  to  the  proper  and  economical  mode  of 
employing  this  valuable  manure.     I  have  every  reason 

n t' "f  2?  WaDt,  °f  SUCCess  °r  disappomSt  from 
the  use  of  this  article,  in  so  many  instances  in  England 
has  ansen  altogether  from  inattention  to  the  proper 
way  of  applying  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  werel 

tnod    ^  "1  7-Ty  inStanCe  made>  "cording  to  the  me! 
thod  adopted  in  my  own  practice,  and  so  generally  fol 
owed  here,  guano  would  soon  be  in  as  universal  repute 

i  \ ?gw1d  aS  !t  1S  nOW  throughout  Scotland.  P 

J„S  the  more  called  upon  and  encouraged  to  com- 
municate my  further  experience,  and  to  make  the  p" 
sent  recommendation  to  my  brethren  of  the  south  as  f 
believe  I  was  among  the  first  to  point  the  attention  of 
agricultures  generally  to  the  practical  value  of  th t 
first  of  manures  in  the  growth  of  Turnips,  and  have 
since  yery  successfully,  and  without  one  instance  If 
ton^f  6Xte°ded  ts  -PP'ication  to  this  crop,  tolnTex 
ta&S^  UPWardS  °f  ^"-es  inP'each  of  tTe 
My  method,  then,  is  simply  this  :-Af  ter  reducing  the 
guano,  by  means  of  bruising  and  sifting,  to  an  equa?  and 
uniform  consistency,  to  apply  it  in  the  drill  by  the  hand 

tlZfr  lfthS  °figiDal  rib'  "*H  which,  being  re^ 
formed  by  being  split,  the  manure  is  effectually  covfred 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  seed  by  contact,  which  it 
^presumed,  has  been  the  entire  cause  of  fa  lure  when 
a  different  method  has  been  pursued.  The  seed  Is  then 
sown  by  the  ordinary  drill-machine  on  the "p  of 'he 

t™  ?■  mliB  Up-  In  no  case  ough*  it  to  be  attempted 
to  put  in  the  guano  along  with  the  wed,  or  by  meanVof 
any  implement  where  a  full  covering  of  earth^oes  not 
n£?'efae  b!fWeeD  this  manure  and  the  seed ;  and  in 
deed,  from  the  nature  and  consistency  of  the  materkf 
£"  very  doubtful  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  by  any  machine' 

off  are  supplied  from  a  cart  at  either  end  of  the  drnfs 
with  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  each     ™7in        I 

SF?: 'assess 

iTe  1  3  ewt         us"al  quantity  I  have  applied  per 

there  win  l!  '  °  aPPe*rance  almost  invisible,  still 
tuere  will  be  found  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  opera 

elsilv 17,  vl  aWe  rate'  so  that  ™e  woman  can 
optratfon  i^  8h  3,  3CreS  P6r  ^  The  «penee  of  the 
StvTo "-nthu8  a'm0St  nothi°g'  while  it  affords  great 
precario"  mcre"ed  expedition  at  so  important  and 
croTrZ  a  rS°D'8ee'ngthe  Success  of  the  Turnip 
W&pjya:  °f  «"**  to  he  limited  to 

for  bli^t  In!'  =ll "I £!»?■*  •**« 


refuse    to  yield  to   trituration,  it   is  "quite  unfitted  i 
efficient  distribution  with   a  'view   to   the   growth   of 
Turnips  m  the  manner  I  have  proposed      fndhv  „ 
process  of  admixture  with  otherTodLs  can  i?  be  ren 
dered  so  suitable,  but  could  only  be  apphea  wMi  any" 

IrZ    SJ0T,  a  t0P-dreSSi°=  to  Preeu,  or^othei g  owing 
crops.— John  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  May  4. 

THE  AGRICULTURAITSOCIETY'S  PRIZE  FOR 

T™  A?  fTSA\°,N  FLAX  CULTKE  °R 
This  subject  I  wish  should  once  more  find  a  place  in 
your  columns,  I  have  brought  it  several  thnesP before 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  through  the  medium  of 
transmitted  documents,  which  'conveyed  a  «S Tof in- 
controvertible evidence  as  to  the  benefits  derivable  by 

tfFI™  ^f-4^  W°rkiDg- °laSS?S  if  an  improved  systen^ 
of  Flax  cultivation  were  introduced  and  encouraged  in 
his  country  Observing,  in  your  GaJte  of  Zy  §  that 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  deter 
mined  on  giving  a  Prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  Flax 
Culture,  I  cannot  but  express  my  satisfaction  at  hay  ng 

SocLvatonyWay/V,Umb!e  iQst™»ent  to  induce  hf 
Society  to  concede  its  countenance  and  support  to  so 
promising  a  cause.     I   reiniiw  in   «,:■  w  ° 

...,„j   JL 7-  rejoice  in  this  commencement 

XIZ    ?  ■  S  5?  °bject  alike  important' and  de- 

s.rable  to  farmers  Flax-spinners  and  their  respective 
labourers;  and  I  hope  and  expect  it  will  in  due  time 
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create  a  feeling  between  English  landowners  and  the    in  *aMifc;-In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  wl 
emment    houses    engaged    in*   Flax-spZn,  1°    /.!    ma/Tnt^.umbe.r  what  will  cure  the  canl 


pursn  d  wiK f°rmati0n  aS  t0-the  mode  of  trll  nt 
pursued  with  the  cows  m  question,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute   the   calamity  either   to   the   wetness  of  the 
season  or  the  luxuriance  of  the  pasture,  both  wh  ch 
causes  have  often  operated  in  inducing  the  disease      It 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  cause  of  abortion Twhlch  L 
so  frequent  amongst  cows,  is  often  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity  ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain  ttat  it 
possesses  a  sympathetic  influence  by'  which  His  propa 
gated  from  one  cow  to  another,  and  this,  wheDP  once 
established  in  a  herd,  is  kept  up  during  a  long  course 
of  years      Chabert  relates  a  cas'e  of  afarmT/France 
being  subject  to  abortion  for  30  years,  in  spite  of  ever^ 
precaution  or  endeavour  to   avoid  the  pest.      It  w2 
caused  in  the  first  instance  by  a  single  cow/which  wS 
purchased  at  a  fair,  and  which  cow  warped,  and  It  wS 
only  got  rid  of  at  last  by  changing  the  whole  he  -da 
remedy  which  we  would  not  faU  to  adopt  if  we  had  -o'ol 
-  W*C.  t{        BSUUhhment  oi  abortion  in  a  da?ry. 
Rabbils.-ln  answer  to  a  correspondent,  who  inquires 

ker  in  the 


country,  similar  to  that  which  nareilfe^  between    m  •  ?™  S'  X  ^  t0  inf°rm  h™  that  «-  ^ 

these  two  great  interests  in  the  north  of  W     d  r  T"  ,°mt"t  ^^  smeared  over  the  part  Tf 

*  ^ Lan Laf  °Cate  for  Flax  cultu^,  and  fully persuaded    111'  T     "^  ll /enerally  i*  a  very  few  days j  if  nol 


iiseH   ;„   ti.     o™"">  v"  "c  i'loperiy  aaapted 

jng  lumps,  that  the« fZy  be  capablHf^  ' lf  T^ 
hy  pressure,  or  with  the  US^^KSlfS 


O — ■—  *     "UM    "-ULUUI 

will  greatly  benefit  therefrom,  I  hail  the  Society^  boon 
(restricted  though  it  be  ,  as  a  pledge  of  those  exten 
siveiy  advantageous  effects  which  my  position  enables 
me  confidently  to  expect  will  result  from  adenuaS 
encouragement  being  in  various  ways  afforded  to  th  s 
important   object ;  still  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 

Men?    f  >Ul,df  5^  deemed  thiS  °De  ^litarv  P  t  suf 
ficent  of  itself  to  create  a  desire  amongst'farmers  for 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  Flax  plant ;  and  there- 
more  :effSPffn%  SUgfSt  meaSU1'eS  ™hicb  I  think  I"! 
more   effectually   conduce   towards  the   production 'of 
quantities  sufficient  for  our  wants,  and  of  Quality  equal 
to  our  foreign  supplies.     To  this  end  I  consider  practi- 
cal farmers  should  be  prompted  by  premiums  to  expe- 
rimental  trials  on  a  moderately  broad  scale,  and  that  for 
the  best  sample  of  Flax,  the  growth  of  3  or  4  acres 
not  less  than  50  stone  to  the^acre  produce)"  a  pr  ze 
tort      h*°fre\°{  30*. !  for  the  second  best,  201.  fand 
for  the  third  quality,  10/.     This  would  encourage  them 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  -row  fS 
worth 1001  to  150/.  per  ton,  asLadily  as  MeT-Unf 
I  would  also  suggest  that  a  prize  of  20/.  be  given  for 
the  best,  and  10/  for  the  second  best  «  Portable  Mill  » 
for  dressing  and    preparing  Flax  for  market.       This 
would  bring  practical  science  to  bear  on  the  subject 
and  although  instructions  and  an  Essay  are  very  de-' 
suable  stiU  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  farmers  should 
be  lacking  the  stimulant  of  a  premium  and  the  honour 
appertaining  thereto,  to  induce  them  to  compete  with 
then-  con  mental   rivals.     I  therefore  consider  the  in- 
tended solitary  prize  will  produce  but  one  effect ;  it  will 
be  an  inducement  to  many  theoretical  scribblers  fto 
whom  the  20/.  may  be  an  object)  to  supply  thems elv  s 
with  the   Reports  of  the   Belfast  Flax   Improvement 
Society ;  and  if,  ,n  addition  to  such  information,  they  are 
able  to  take  a  marine  steam   trip   hence,  and   get  24 
hours  contemplation  of  the  Cave  Hill  or  Giant's  Cause* 
way  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  they  are  certain  to  return 
iu,l  of  pretensions,  as  able  instructors  of  British  farmers 
in  I  lax  culture,  although  they  know  no  more  of  Flax 
its   management,   quality,  or   value,   in   the  rough  or 
dressed  state,  than  they  do  of  the  Tea  plant 

The   cultivation  of  Flax,  and  a  correct'  economical 
know-ledge  of  its  management,  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in 
one,  two,  or  three  years'  trifling  experiments,  though 
some  think  otherwise,  and  have  presumed  on  hearsay 
evidence,  and  facts  gleaned  from  others,  to  write  unon 
the  subject ;  and  I  have  already  proved  how  ridiculous 
some  of  your  correspondents   have  made  themselves 
appear  by  attempting  to  instruct,  aided  only  by  an  in 
dustr.ous  collection  of  information  borrowed  from  others 
A  three-fold  apprenticeship  to  the  Flax  trade  induces 
me  to  prefer  that  premiums  be  held  out  to  farmers  to 
urge  them  to  the  trial  of  the  capacities  of  their  soil  and 
climate  m  relation  to  Flax  culture,  rather  than  that 
prizes  should  be  offered  to  bring  a  host  of Theorist  mo 
the  book  market. 

I  therefore  hope  the  Council  of  the  Royal  A-rieul- 
tura  Society  may  reconsider  the  subject,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  larmer  should,  in  these  days  of  severe  com" 
peution,  be  urged  and  encouraged  to  enter  the  lists,  not 
only  manfully  to  maintain  his  ground  in  self-defence  but 
even  to  make  inroads  upon  his  adversaries  —  J  'mil 
Dickson,  29,  Broad-street  Buildings,  May,  1846." 

Home  Correspondence 

Abortion  in  Dairy  Sloch.~[The  following  question 
was  asked  in  the  Carmarthen  Journal,  and  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  :]-Will  you  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  to  inquire  if  any  of  its  nume 
reus  readers  can  name  any  probable  cause  whv  so 
many  as  12  of  my  cows  should  have  slipped  their  Jives 
this  season.  I  have  lived  at  Asgood  (whiehU  the 
property  of  George  Bowen,  Esq.,  of  Llwyngwair  )  21 
years,  and  have  never  known  of  half  the  number  of 


— .-  —  a — j  •"*  a  vcij  iew  aays  :  it  not 

well  in  five  or  six  days  it  may  be  repeated.  I  'have  used 
it  frequently,  for  the  disease  is  very  common,  and  always 
with  success. — R.  C.  B.  ■">».»>- 

Deep  Drainage  for  Surface  Water.— For  the  infor- 
mation of  numerous  inquirers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  practical  details  of  my  deep  drainage  in  strong 
clays,  I  state  the  following  particulars  :-The  trench  it 
opened  18  inches  with  the  broad  spade  ;  asecond  man 
with  a  narrower  spade  continues  the  trench  in  a  narrow 
sloping  direction  ;  a  third  man  with  a  dagger-like  spade, 
14   inches   long,   3   inches  wide  at  the  shoulder  and 
2  inches  wide  at  the  pomt,  removes  the  last  spit      This 
spade  is  put  in  edgeways,  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 
dram,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  the  work 
man  working  it  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  cut  a 
deep  slice  on  each  side.     He  then  inserts  it  as  one 
would  a  common  spade,  and  (the  two  side  cuts  having 
been  previously  made)  removes  a  considerable  mass  or 
spadeful      I  must  observe  that  this  last  spade  or  tool  is 
dagger-like,  being  thickest  in  the  middle,  with  cuttin- 
edges  on  each  side,  like  a  two-edged  sword.     There  & 
a  great  strain  on  this  tool.     The  scoop  then  follows  to 
remove   any  crumbs   or  loose  pieces   that  may   have 
tallen  into  the  drain.     In  tenacious  clays  or  tile  earths 
it  is  mostly   necessary  that  a  boy  or  girl  should  be 
pouring  or  dropping  water  on  the  men's  spade  as  they 
work   otherwise  they  could  neither  insert  their  spades 
readily  or  get  rid  of  the  tenacious  clay,  which  sticks  like 
putty  or  bird-lime;  but  by  wetting  the  earth  or  the 
tools  (sometimes  the  men  have  a  tub  of  water  by  them 
and  dip  in  their  spades),  all  adhesion  is  prevented      I 
would  strongly  recommend  drainers  to  get  their  toois  in 
sets  from  Mr.  Lyndon,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  a  patent 
for  his  spades,  which  are  so  hard,  thin,  and  well  tem- 
pered that  they  permit  a  much  larger  amount  of  labour 
to  be  performed,  and  in  fact  will  act  where  the  common 
spade  cannot  be  used.     I  know  nothing  personally  of 
Air.  Lyndon,  nor  have  I  any  motive  in  mentioning  his 
name,   except  to  benefit  the  cause   of  agriculture  by 
facilitating  its  operations  ;  18  inches  does  not  seem  a 
wide  enough  trench  for  a  man  to  work  in,  but  it  really 
is  so,  and  I  strongly  caution  drainers  against  the  too 
prevalent  error  of  opening  broad  trenches,  which  adds 
enormously  to  the  expense.     As  to  pipes,  I  presume  no 
one  will  be  so  miscalculating  as  to  use  tiles  or  soles 
when   pipes  at  half  the  price  will  answer   better      I 
say  better,  because  the  more  rapid  and  confined  the 
stream  the  less  chance  is  there  of  deposit.     As  to  pipes 
there  requires  a  thorough  reform  amongst  the  great 
body  of  draining.pipe  makers,  who  are  quite  at  sea  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  making  and  proper  price  to  charge. 
At  Caversham,  near  Reading,  1-inch  pipes  1 2  in.  long  are 
to  be  bought  at  1 0..  per  1 000  ( for  cash  payment  in  quan- 
tities), and  in  the   Isle  of  Wight  at  about  the  same 
price  ;  these  are  made  by  Clayton's  machine.     Reason 
and  calculation  tell  us  that  there  is  an  outrageous  dis- 
crepancy between  the  price  of  pipes  and  that  of  build- 
ing bricks.     One  thousand  of  bricks  weigh  4  500  lbs 
and  cost  generally  in  country  districts  about  32s.  to  34s 

?nnrw°U,Sa°on  ,u  til6S  Pr  piPes  shouM  0Dlv  weJgb  about 
1,000  to  1,500  lbs.,  and  yet  they  are  frequently  charged 
at  24*.  to  28s.,  or  even  30s.  This  is  preposterous,  there 
being  only  one-third  the  weight  of  earth  to  dig,  to  wheel, 
to  pug-mill,  to  handle,  and  to  burn  :  besides,  there  il 
no  duty  on  pipes,  but  a  large  tax  of  6s.  2d.  per  thou- 
sand  on  bricks.  I  apprehend  one  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence has  been  that  pipes  have  been  hitherto  a  hangin- 
stock,  rarely  purchased,  and  then  only  in  paltry  retail 
quantities,  but  now  that  farmers  are  throwing  off  their 
prejudices,  and  are  beginning  to  believe  that  water  will 
really  percolate  through  strong  soils,  the  matter  of  price 
becomes  a  very  serious  question,  nationally  and  in- 
dividually. I  have  already  stated  elsewhere  that  the 
cost  of  draining  an  acre  of  land  33  feet  between  each 
drain,  o  feet  deep  (which  is  probably  an  average  from 
the  ditch  mouth  of  not  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  to 
4  feet),  is  about  31.  2s.  6d.,  reckoning  the  pipes  at  12s. 
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feet  nor  I  I  seelny  room  for  improvement-unless 
some  machine  could  be  invented  to  supersede  hand 
abour  in  the  lower  cuttings  ;  this  I  have  reason  to be- 
•eve  will  soon  be  accomplished.     As  }J™"*»*£ 

an  tmel-J.  J-  MecU,  Tiplree-haU,  near  Kehedon, 

ETas  lZ  -'  8G6M."  has  just  purchased  a  quantity 
of  Ume  wl-h  has  been  used  in  purifying  gas  and  a  so 
X  from  the  furnace  of  the  gas  works,  the  latter 
havtg  been  saturated  with  the  ammon.acal  water  He 
fsdesfrousof  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  ap 
plying ese  substances  to  the  Turmp  crop  and  w.shes 
to  know  if  the  lime  in  its  present  state  will  injure  the 
manuring  properties  of  coal  ashes  and  night  soil  pro- 
curedfrom  a  neighbouring  town,  when  mixed  in  the 
ti  om  a        B  lime  tQ        of  coal 

ffind  ,  i  It  "oir  and  if  this  mixture  would  injure 
bones  or  cuano,  the  latter  being  sown  separately  in  the 
bones  oi  ?»■"">.    a  m      «  Q-  Jl."  takes  this  oppor- 
fflfflA*,  effect  which  sulphate 
of  copper  had  upon  some  common  Oats  when  used  as  a 
seen  for  the  prevention  of  smut,  as  was  recommended 
in  the  Calendar   of    Operations  in  the    Jgnoultural 
Colette  of  March   Hth,   1846.     The  seed,  which  was 
steeped,' came  through  the  ground  about  the  same  time 
as  the  unsteeped,  but  soon  had  a  very  bad  appearance, 
ow  ng  to  the  plants  not  having  any  roots.     After  some 
alys'roots  appeared  a  little  way  up  the  shoots,  and  now 
the  roots,  which  should  at  first  have  come  out  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  shoots,  have  turned  and  are 
bursting  out  at  the  side  of  the  husks  anywhere  but  in 
the  right  direction.     The  crop  has  a  better  appear ance 
than  at  first,  but  still  looks  very  inferior  to  the  pait 
wt  not'steeped.     «  G.  M  "  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  any  others  have  experienced  similar  injurious  effects 
from  the  use  of  this  steep.     [With  regard  to  the  gas 
"me    if    it  has    been  perfectly  saturated  at   the   gas 
works  it  will  not  injure  any  ammomacal  manure,  but  it 
it  still  contains  caustic  lime  unsaturated  it  will  drive  off 
ammonia  wherever  and  in  whatever  form  it  may  meet 
it  '    Yon  may  apply  it  without  fear  of  injury  in  admix- 
ture with  coal  ashes.     The  best  plan  to  prepare  it  for 
use  is  to  mix  it  in  a  compost  with  some  loose  vegetable 
matSial  which  shall  keep  it  open  and  free  to  the  action 
of  the  air  ;  and  it  should  also  be  turned  frequently.     It 
°s  a  hvdrosulphuret  of  lime,  and  by  the  absorption  of 
theoxv-en  of  the  air  it  becomes  a  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum!     You   may  apply  a  couple  of  cart-loads  per 
fere,  after  this  exposure  to  the  air,  broadcast,  before 
drilling  the  land  up  for  Turnips.     We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  further  history  of  your  Oats  ]  _ 

Feeding  Horses.-ln  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "A 
Young  Farmer,"  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Ramsay  begs  to 
say  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  horses  was  introduced 
bvMr.  Bates  at  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club  he 
rMr  R  )  being  chairman,  made  the  few  remarks  alluded 
tn  the  subject  was  not  considered  sufficiently  eluci- 
dated, and  it  is  intended  tore-introduce  it,  in  order 
That  the  information  required  by  «  A  Young ;  Farmer 
mavbe  furnished.  In  the  mean  time,  if  "A  Young 
Farmer,"  thirsting  for  knowledge,  will  add  his  yearly 
mite  of  10s.  U.  to  the  club,  he  will  gain  much  of  the 
^formation  he  requires,  and  Mr.  R.  will  also  be  happy 
to  show  him  the  process  of  cutting  hay,  &c,  and  feed- 
ing horses,   or  anything  else  on  his  establishment.— 

°"wlnd  Power  for  Threshing.— I  noticed  in  your  Paper 
of  2d  inst.,  an  enquiry  respecting  the  cost  of  wind  power 
to  a  thrashing  machine.  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing, 
to  say  that  if  the  enquirer  has  a  pretty  good  barn,  and 
well  situated  for  wind,  I  would  humbly  recommend  a 
kind  of  horizontal  sail  which  I  have  contrived,  but 
which  has  not  been  tried  except  with  a  small  model, 
which  fully  answered  my  expectation  ;  the  cost  of  this 
would  perhaps  be  about  20?.  for  a  5  horse-power,  bu 
not  being  a  mechanic  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact 
cost  woutd  be.  If  your  correspondent  would  favour  me 
by  post  with  an  account  of  the  sort  of  barn,  &c,  he  has, 
with  his  address,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  further 
information,  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  state  that  1 
have  no  further  interest  in  the  matter  than  that  ot 
being  useful  to  my  brother  farmers.-  John  Nowgate, 
Hay  Park,  Knaresbro',  Yorkshire.   ■ 

Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2uth 
May ;  present,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  President  in 
the  chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  ot 
Egmont,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  J-  Carnegie  ; 
Sir  M  W.  Ridley,  Bt.  ;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bt.,  JV1.P. ; 
Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bt.,  M.P. ;  W.  R  Browne, 
Esq  ;  Col.  Challoner  ;  S.  C.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  E.  D.  Da- 
venport, Esq. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  C  Hillyar,  Esq l;  J. 
Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Col.  MacDouall ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. , 
R  Milwood,  Esq.;  E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.  ;  P.  Pusey, 
Esa  .  M  P.;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.  ;  Pro- 
feasor  Sewell ;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.;  W.  R.  C.  Stansneld, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq.;  B.  Almack,  Esq.  ; 


TTtTBroWeTEsq.;  H.  Burr  Esq^;  G.  Darby,  Esq.; 
C  Eyre,  Esq1.;  Dr.  Fownes;  A.E.  Fuller,  Esq.  «.«-.  , 
J  B. G  egg,  Esq. ;  H.  Hudson,  jun.,  Esq^;  E.  Hussey, 
Esq.  ;  Rev C  E.  Keene  ;  H.  Price ;  J.  Roddam^i.; 
S.  Solly,  Esq.;  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq.;  D  C.Webb, 
Esq.  ;  3.  Wood,  Esq.  ;  and  Francis  Woodward,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

Wright,  William,  Gresford  Bank   Chester.  u,1ti.nlj 

Bryan,  Frederick  Thomas,  Knossington,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

Lowndes,  Robert,  Tattenhall,  Chester  „ 

Gibson,  Wm,  Northumberland-street  Newcastle-on-iyne. 

Dew,  Tomkins,  Whitney  Court,  Hereford. 

Stubbs,  Frederick,  Wetmoor,  Ludlow,  taalop. 

Domville,  Rev.  William,  Winfortm,  Hereford 

Butler,  Thomas,  Walwick,  Hexham,  Northumbeiland. 

Stable,  George  Waugh  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Bagot,  Lord,  Blithtield,  Rugely,  Stafloidshiie 

Lofaine,  John  Lambton,  Newcastle-upon-Tjne 

Russell  George  Greenwell,  WHhngton  Noi alum  he    and. 

Drewry,  George,  Holker-house,  CartmeU,  Lancasnire. 

Grace,  Edward,  Walls'  End,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Patterson,  John,  Holbeck,  Ulverstone  Lancashire. 

James,  John,  Pilgrim-street :  Newcastle-upon-^ne 
Sevens   Alt'ord,  Tongham  Manor,  Farnham,  su,ie3\ 

Tallant,  John,  Little  Houghton  Lodge,  Northampton. 
Williams,  Hugh,  Kineton,  Warvvic  £"»«■ 
Easton,  James,  Nest  House  Gateshead   Duiham. 
Jackson,  JohnSomerville,  Eastham,  Chester. 
Eastwood,  Richard,  Brimshaw,  Burnley  Lancashue 
Smith,  Alexander,  Gallate    House,   Norham,    Berwica  on 

Tweed  %. 

Anderson,  Robert,  Weston,  Gateshead,  Durham. 
The  names  of  41  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 

meeting  were  then  read.  „j„j 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded 
by  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bt.,  M.P.,  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  voted  to  the  Railway  Companies  who  had 
granted  a  reduction  on  their  usual  charges  m  favour  of 
exhibitors  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Society 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Chiisp,  ot 
Newcastle,  accepting  the  office  of  one ,  of  the  auctioneers 
at  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Council  ;  from  Mr 
Dickson,  presenting  a  copy  of  his  work  on  Flax  ;  from 
Mr.  Glover,  Sec.  to  the  Newcastle  Local  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  Prizes  for  Poultry  and  Black-faced 
Sheep  ;  from  Mr.  Curtis,  R.N.,  on  a  manure  composed 
^  fishy'  matter  and  lime  ;  from  Mr.  Milward,  a  present 
of  a  work  on  Keeping  Farming  Accounts  from  Mr. 
Parkinson,  of  Leyfield ;  from  Mr.  Purchas,  on  results 
in  the  employment  of  Acid  and  Bones  as  a  Manure  ; 
and  from  Prof.  Sewell,  a  specimen  of  Salts  which  having 
been  sold  as  "Glauber's  Salts,"  had  poisoned _  three 
cows,  the  salts  proving  to  be  not  Glauber  s  Salts  (sul- 
phate of  soda)  but  the  nitrate  of  soda  Interesting 
discussions  and  statements  of  facts,  followed  the  reading 
and  presentation  of  these  several  communications,  the 
Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  June. 

A  Special  Council  was  then  held,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Portman  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
to  a  report  of  the  Council  to  the  General  Meeting. 

The  General  May  Meeting  was  held  Yesterday  at 
the  Society's  House  in  Hanover  Square,  the  RghtHon. 
Lord  Portman,  President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Camoys,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Challoner,  the  Earl  of  Egmont  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing  the  rising 
of  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  on  the  18th  of  July  next. 

On  the  motion  of  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
J  Dean  Esq.,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  on  that  ot 
J  Berens,  Esq.,  seconded  by  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
the   Trustees   of  the    Society,  were   unanimously  re- 

E  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Knight,  Esq.,  having  been  nominated  Scrutineers  tor 
the  election  of  25  members  of  Council,  the  House  List 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  ;  18  ot  the 
members  who  went  out  this  year  ,  by  rotation  being 
re-elected,  and  the  following  new  members  of  Counci 
elected,  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  namely  John  Bel 
Crompton,  Esq.,  of  Duffield  Hall,  near  Derby  ;  Samuel 
Druce,  Esq.,  of  Ensham,  near  Oxford ;  Lord  South- 
ampton, Whittlebury  Lodge,  near  Towcester,  North- 
amptonshire ;  Richard  Garrett,  Esq.,  of  Leiston,  near 
Saxmundham,  Suffolk  ;  William  Shaw,  jun.,  Esq  ot 
Far-Cotton,  near  Northampton  ;  Robert  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Burley,  Rutlandshire  ;  and  Thomas  Umbers,  Esq., 
of  Wappenbury,  Warwickshire.  . 

The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,  then 
read  the  following  Report  from  the  Council  : 

« The  economy  of  remunerative  farming  is  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  one  ot  the 
principal  means  through  which  that  science  included 
in  the  terms  of  their  motto  is  to  be  derived  and  regu- 
lated ;  the  observation  of  well  established  facts,  and 
the  results  of  actual  experiments,  being  the  only 
ground-work  on  which  they  admit  that  improvements 
in  agriculture  can  be  successfully  based  ;  while  a  clear 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  under  given  circum. 
stances,  and  a  detail  of  the  particular  cases  to  which 
such  knowledge  is  applicable,  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
only  safe  science  to  be  recommended  to  then-  members 
The  theories  of  chemical  agency,  physical  forces,  and 
organic  action,  under  the  varying  conditions  of  local 
circumstance  or  the  control  of  vital  influence,  are 
in  themselves  important  objects  of  inquiry  tor  tlie 
philosopher;  but  it  is  only  when  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  results  becomes  apparent,  that 
they  assume  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  trial,  or  be  rationally  expected  to  lend  any 
aid  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  practical  agri- 
culture. Accordingly,  whilst  calling  in  the  aid  ot  sci- 
ence to  agricultural  practice,  the  Council  have  felt  it 


their  duty  to  discourage  every  attempt  to  iutruduea  ...cuj 
theories,  especially  when  it  has  been  tound  by  ex- 
perience that  much  steady  progress  may  be  made  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  by  the  obvious  means 
of  applying  to  one  locality  that  system  of  management 
which  has   been   proved  to  be  successful  in   another 

similar  locality.  ,         .  ,,     ., 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge   of  the  most  ap- 
proved  systems   of  husbandry,  practised   m   different 
localities,    the    Society    not    only    holds   its    Country 
Meetings,  from  year  to  year,  in  various  districts,   but 
incites  and  remunerates  by  its  prizes  for  County  He- 
ports,  and   Essays  on  distinct  topics  of  inquiry,  thf 
communication  of  practical  experience  which,  by  pub- 
lication in    the  'Journal,'  becomes  accessible    to  the 
agricultural     community.      At    those    Meetings,    the 
knowledge  of  local  excellence,  acquired  on  the    spot, 
is  repaid    by    the    exhibition    of  whatever   has   been 
found  most  desirable  iu  breed  of  stock  or  economical 
in  the  construction  of  implements  ;   and  that  mutual 
interchange   of  opinion   amongst    farmers   themselves 
which  tends  to  establish  a  good  understanding  among 
all  parties  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  and  to 
remove  those  local  prejudices  which  have  so  long  re- 
tarded its  progress.  , 

"Since  the  last  General  Meeting  m  December,   the 
Council  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  details 
connected  with  the  following  general  subjects  :— 
1    The  Finances  of  the  Society. 
2'.  The  Annual  Coontrt  Meetings  ;  and 
3.  The  Phizes  for  Reports  and  Essays  for  1816  and  1847. 
«  Finances  —The  Finance  Committee  have  prepared, 
agreeably  with  the  order  of  the  Council,  the  first  return 
of  a  quarterly  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments, 
estimated  income  and  liabilities  of  the  Society,  which 
will  in  future  be  made  at  the  end  of  every  three  months 
They  have  also  submitted  to  the  Council  their  Report 
on  the  funded  property  of  the  Society,  and  the  arrears 
of  subscription,  as  well  as  their  final  balance-sheet  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Meeting  account. 

« The  Finance  Committee  reported,  at  their  last 
monthly  meeting,  that  the  invested  capital  of  the 
Society  consisted  of  70007.  stock,  and  that  the  current 
cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  amounted  to 
1482^.  ;  and  that  the  arrears  of  subscription  on  the  olst 
of  December  stood  as  follows  :— 


f       3  Governors  at  51.  each  . 

1841 1  321  Members  'at  11.  „ 

r      1  Governors  at  bl.  „ 

ISii  ^  617  j[emi)ers    at  11.  „ 

,..„  f     10  Governors  at  til.  „ 

lsld  \  10 9*  Members    at  11.  „ 

,.,.  <     18  Governors  at  SI.  „ 

lsi4  \1582  Members    at  11.  „ 

.,-  J"    47  Governors  at  5!.  „ 

184o  ^2702  Members    at  IE.  „ 


£    15 
321 

20 

617 

50 

1094 

90 

1582 

235 

2702 

£0726 


Total        

"  m.  has  been  discharged  from  the  arrear  account  be- 
tween the  last  general  meeting  on  the  3d  of  December, 
and  the  end  of  that  month  ;  and  a  further  reduction  of 
336/.  has  been  effected  during  the  present  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  all  subscriptions  for  the  current  year 
remaining  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  June  become  in  arrear, 
and  no  member  whose  subscription  is  so  m  arrear,  is 
allowed  to  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society. 

"  Since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  December,  24i 
new  members  have  been  elected,  30  have  died,  and  81 
have  been  struck  off  the  list,  and  the  Society  now  con- 
sists of —  „„ 
Life  Governors      ..            ••            ••            '"201 
Annual  Governors              ..            =•            "Set 

Life  Members ^* 

Annual  Members  ..  bl";> 

Honorary  Members  .  •  •  •  •  • 

Total 6971 

"  The  Auditors  of  Accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
have  presented,  through  the  Finance  Committee  theur 
report  of  the  Society's  accounts  to  the  end  of  the  last 
half-year,  which  will  be  read  to  you  by  the  Chapman 
of  the  Committee.  ,  ^   ■ 

"  Country  Meetings.— The  Council  have  decided  that 
the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held 
this  year  at  New-astle-on-Tyne,  shall  take  place  in  tht 
week  commencing  the  13th  of  July  ;  Thursday,  the  1 6th 
of  that  month,  being  the  principal  day  of  the  show,  and 
the  day  of  the  Pavilion  dinner;  and  iu  order  to  increase 
the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  occasion,  they  have 
been  led  by  the  success  of  their  weekly  Council  Meet- 
ings in  London,  at  which  discussions  and  communica- 
tions of  important  matters  have  so  frequently  occurred, 
to  give  up  the  Council  dinner  00  the  Wednesday,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  in  its  place  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  opinion,  having  reference  to  agricultural  topics 
of  practical  interest,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  under 
distinct  regulations  for  insuring  to  the  members  present 
the  opportunity  of  both  acquiring  and  communicating 
information      The  Council  have  accordingly  arranged 
that  on -2  evening  of  Tuesday  the  14th  of  July,  .at 
5   o'clock,   Prof.  Johnston,    of   Durham,   oue  ot   the 
honorary  members  of  the  Society,  will  read  a  paper    On 
the  Chemical  Principles  involved  in  the  Preparation  of 
Manures,  and  their  Action  upon  Crops ;  with  chemical 
demonstrations  :'   and  on  the  following  evening,  at  the 
same  hour,  Mr.  Pakk.es,  the  consulting  engineer  ot  the 
Society,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of '  Draining  ; 
each  of  these  papers  being  intended  to  form  only  prelimi- 
nary introductions  to  the  practical  discussions  which  it  is 
hoped  will  follow  their  perusal,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  at  the  time  decide  to  adopt.     Ihe 
Judges'  award  of  prizes  will  be  read  at  the  close  ot  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Parkes's  paper. 
«  In  addition  to  the  Society's  Prizes  for  'Sheep  best 
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adapted  to  a  Mountain  District,'  the  Newcastle  Local 
Committee  have  offered  special  prizes  under  the  27th 
rule  of  the  Prize-sheet,  for  Sheep  of  the  Black-faced 
Breed  ;  and  the  North-Tyne  and  Redesdale  Cheviot 
Sheep  Show,  also  special  prizes  for  Sheep  of  the  Cheviot 
Breed,  under  the  same  Rule. 

"By  a  distinct  regulation,  the  Council  have  made  it  a 
condition  with  the  exhibitors,  that  they  shall  execute 
all  orders  for  Implements  given  to  them  in  the  Show- 
yard,  at  the  price  stated  in  their. certificates. 

"  The  Newcastle  Local  Committee  have  undertaken  to 
place  the  land  for  the  trial  of  Implements  under  the 
cultivation  desired  by  the  Stewards  ;  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  various  details  connected 
with  other  departments  of  the  trial. 

"  The  mode  adopted  last  year  for  the  appointment  of 
Judges  for  the  Show  was  found  so  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  that  the  Council  have  decided  again  to  act  upon 
it.  They  have  accordingly  requested  the  members  of 
the  Society  at  large  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or  deliver 
personally  to  the  President,  at  the  General  May  Meeting 
their  nomination  of  persons  to  act  as  Judges  in  any  or 
all  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Show  ;  and  have 
appointed  two  Committees,— one  for  Judges  of  Stock 
and  the  other  for  Judges  of  Implements,— to  select  from 
these  nominations,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  for  con- 
firmation, the  names  of  those  gentlemen,  who,  in  their 
opinion,  are  best  qualified  to  perform  those  important 
duties. 

"  The  great  amount  of  actual  expences,  independently 
•of  personal  charges  and  loss  of  time,   incurred  by  the 
exhibitors  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  has 
frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council.     Last 
year  these  expences  were  diminished  by  the  liberality  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Companies,  who  carried  implements  and  stock 
to  and  from  the  Society's  Country  Meeting,  free  of  any 
charge  whatever  ;  and  the  Council  have  this  year  the 
gratifying  duty  of  announcing  to   the  members  of  the 
Society,  not  only  a  renewal  on  the  part  of  those  two 
companies  of  the  same  most  -liberal  concession,  but  a 
free  grant  of  similar  privileges  in  favour  of  the  Society's 
exhibitors,  made  by  the  Great  Western,   the   South- 
Eastern,  and  the  Newcastle,  Shields  and  Tynemouth 
Railway  Companies.      Other    companies,   though    not 
granting  so  entire  a  freedom  of  gratuitous  transit  along 
their  respective  lines  of  railway,'  have  made   certain 
•concessions,  under  special  conditions,  which  the  Council 
have  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  several  exhi- 
bitors for  their  information  ;  namely,  the  South-West- 
ern   Railway   Company   consent   to   convey  stock    or 
implements  for  the  Society's  show  at  one-half  the  usual 
charges  each  or  either  way,  an  arrangement  which  that 
Company  considerately  remarks  in  conveying  the  grant, 
«wiUgivetheexhibitorsthebenefitofthereduction,should 
they  sell  any  of  their  stock  or  implements  previously  to 
returning  from  the  show' :— the   Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle Railway  Company  agree  to  convey  all  stock  and 
implements,  as  well  as  the  persons  in  charge  of  them, 
at  half  fares,  either  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
Show  ;   also,  in  case  the  Council   decide  to  have  any 
pioughing-match,  or  other  exhibition  of  practical  trial, 
a.  few  miles  from  Newcastle,  they  are  willing  to'  convey 
the  ploughs  and  horses,  together  with  the  ploughmen 
and  attendants,  to  and  from  the  place  of  such  exhibition 
free  of  any  charge  whatever:— theNeweastleandDarlino-- 
ton,  and  the  Midland  Counties  Railway  Companies  de- 
cline to  accept  half-fares,  but  are  willing  to  give  a  free 
tack-passage  to  such  implements  or  stock  as  shall  have 
already  paid  the  full  charges  in  proceeding  along  their 
respective  lines  to  the  Show. 

'_'  In  order  to  complete  the  schedule  of  information  re- 
quired by  the  exhibitors,  the  Council  have  directed  a 
statement  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  various  conveyances 
•and  rates  of  charge  by  sea  from  every  point  of  embark- 
ation along  the  eastern  coast  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
where  the  authorities  have  obtained  for  the  Society  cer- 
tain reductions  iu  the  port  dues  in  favour  of  exhibitors 
at  foe  meeting. 

"At  the  date  when  the  Council  arranged  their'first 
•accession  of  thejrotation  of  districts  for  the  Country 
Meetings,  ending  with  the  South  Wales  district  as  the 
one  intended  for  the  meeting  of  1S47,  they  had  not  as- 
certained by  actual  experience  the  indispensible  neces- 
sity of  railway  accommodation.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  absence  of  adequate  railway  accommodation 
Uiroughout  South  Wales,  and  the  consideration  that  the 
Bristol  Meeting  of  1842,  and  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting 
of  1845  had  been  held  within  the  reach  of  the  Princi 
pality,  the  Council  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  their  intention  of  holding  the  meetin"  of  the 
Society  for  184  7  in  the  South  Wales  district.    ° 

'■  The  Council  have  decided  on  the  following  as  the 
•districts  of  the  Country  Meetings  for  the  ensuing  four 
years  and  have  resolved  that  every  year  a  new  district 
shall  be  added  [in  advance  to  compensate  for  the  one 

wnich  will  annually  elapse  : 

1847.— Tbe  Sooth  Midland  Distbict  (comprised  of  thn 
^0^Batr^.IekkiBUCkiDSham'  »"  H* 
■of  Tork7TBE  YoEK8DIEE  Distent  (comprised  of  the  county 

■5^aSSffiLi^3SM5,,M  of  thc  counties  of 

rf,wfc"lSl,W  D;St?ict  (^prised  of  the  counties 
«  ™'  J!°rset'  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall). 
The  Council  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
authorities  of  Northampton  to  hold  the  country  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  1847  at  that  town  ;  and  already  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
borough,  have  granted  to  the  Society  such  liberal 
accommodation  for  the  occasion,  as  to  give  reason  to 
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ho^  that  the  Northampton  Meeting  will  prove  in  every  [seconded  by  the  Hon   H    W   WiWr,  >i      r>    =T= 

Committee,  having  read  to  the  Meeting  the  Auditers' 
Balance-sheet  and  recommendations,  and  the  Balance- 
sheet  of  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting,  on  the  motion  of 
Wount  Torrington,  seconded  by  £.  A.  Sanford,  Esq., 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Charles 
Tawney,  Esq.,  C.  Hampden  Turner,  Esq,  and  Thomas 
Knight,  Esq,  the  auditors  of  accounts  on  the  part  of 
the  Society.  r 

On  the  motion  of  Richard  Milward,  Esq,  of  Thur- 
garton  Priory,  seconded  by  [John  Kinder,  Esq.,  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, for  their  liberal  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  seconded  by 
Peter  Pole,  Esq,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Port* 
man  the  President,  for  the  invaluable  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Society  for  his  unceasing  attention  to 
its  interests. 

The  Meeting  then  broke  up. 


f. —  —  ~w-wi     U1IU    IUIUU1  tl 

ascertain  more  fully  the  local  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  any  particular  year,  the  Council 
have,  by  an  alteration  in  their  bye-laws,  postponed  the 
final    settlement    of  their   prize-sheet   from  June    to 
December   in   the  year  previous  to  that  of  a  Country 
Meeting  at  which  such  prizes  are  to  be  awarded      Ac 
cordingly  the  prizes  for  the  Northampton  Meeting  will 
not  be  finally  settled  until  the  month  of  December  1S46 
In  the  meantime  a  preliminary  prize-sheet  for  that  oc- 
casion  is  laid   before    the   members   at   their  present 
General  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving   from 
them  such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper  to 
make  to  the  Council.  *    v 

"Report  axd  Essay PiuzES.-The  Journal  Committee 
have  reported  the  several  Essays  required  to  be  sent 
in  for  competition  by  the  1st  of  March  last,  to  which 
the  judges  have  awarded  the  Prizes  offered  by  the 
isociety  ;  namely  :  — 

To  Thomas  Rowlandson,  of  Liverpool,  the  Prize  of  Fiftv 
wile's6^118  fOT  'he  b6St  ReP°rt  °n  the  ^ming  of  North 

^i^KfS  J°"S'  °l  Ic¥'ton,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Prize 
of  Fifty  sovereigns  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Fannin-  of 
Cambridgeshire.  ""uo  vl 

To  John  Beavzxdeb,  of  Cirencester,  the  Prize  of  Fiftv 
Sovereigns  for  the  best  Repnrt  on  the  Advantages  or  Dis- 
advantages of  Breaking  up  Grass-land 

To  George  Nicholls,  of  Hyde  Park-street,  London  the 
Prize  ot  Thirty  Sovereigns  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Improvement  ot  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
uj£  «  ltma-v,°e  Promoted  by  private  exertion  without 
legislative  enactment. 

ToT  Hcgh  Raynbird  of  Hengrave,  Suffolk,  the  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns  for  the  best  Account  of  Measure- Work 
'".'J™"™  as  Tas,k.  p"ce,  Job,  or  Grate  work,  in  its 
application  to  agricultural  labour. 

To  W.  C.  Spooseb,  of  Southampton,  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Sovereigns  for  the  best  account  of  the  use  of  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime  produced  with  aeid  and  bones  for  manure. 

p£„   VtOKS0DOH"'    °J    Gazele5'.   Cambridgeshire,   the 
Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  for  the  best  Account  of  the  Culti- 
vation of  White  Mustard. 
To  WM  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  Torkshire,  the  Prize  of 
ten  Sovereigns  for  a  description  of  the  best  method  of 
Draining  Running  Sands. 
"  The  judges  on  the  16  Essays  on  the  Keepin"  of 
farming  Accounts,  having  reported  that  none  of  "the 
Essays  are  worthy  of  the  Prize  offered  by  the  Society 
m  that  class,  the  Council  have  appointed  a  Committee 
to  report  on  the  best  mode  in  their  opinion  in  which  a 
practical  farmer  may  be  enabled  in  the  simplest  manner 
to  keep  the  requisite  accounts  connected  with  his  farm- 
ing establishment.     The  Council    are  indebted   to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  John  Claeke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal 
Committee  his  Essay  on  Grass  Lands,  commended  by 
the  judges. 

"The  Council  have  adopted  the  following  schedule  of 
subjects  and  amount  of    prizes  for.  the   Reports   and 
Essays   of  next  year,  subject   to  such  conditions   as 
will  hereafter,  iu  due  time,  be  published  — 
On  the  Farming  of  Northumberland.      . .  «o 

On  the  Farming  nf  C„«-^li-  V  *DU 
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On  the  Farming  of  Suffolk 
On  the  Farming  of  Somersetshire.  "" 

On  the  -Management  of  Sheep      . . 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Mangold  Wurzel    .  *. 
On  Paring  and  Burning 
On  Flax 

On  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens/history  "of  the 'drainage' 
view  of  its  present  state,  and  account  of  the  defects 
which  still  require  to  be  remedied.    . . 
lor  an  account  of  the  best  Manure  for  Wheat,  compounded 
ot  chemical  ingredients,  to  be  tried  by  Judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  . .  F 
For  an  account    of  the  best  Manure  for  Turnips    com", 
pounded  of  chemical  ingredients,  to  be  tried  by  Judges 
appointed  by  the  Society.      . .            . .            . 

"  The  Council  have  adopted  the  following  "regulations 
in  reference  to  any  question  of  disputed  pateut-ri^ht 
that  may  be  made  by  exhibitors  of  such  implements°as 
may  be  selected  by  the  Judges  for  trial,  namely  :— 
lhat  the  Stewards  of  the  Yard,  on  receiving  a  notice 
in  writing  that  any  invention  is  considered  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  another  party,  shall  be  directed 
to  inform  the  exhibitor  that  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  direct 
the  trial,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Judges  •  and  if 
on  such  trial,  his  invention  should  be  found  'to  merit 
the  prize,  the  prize  shall  be  awarded,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  payment  being  suspended  for  a  reasonable 
period,  to  allow  the  trial  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  at 
law  ;  and  that  if  no  steps  at  law  are  taken  in  the  next 
term,  the  award  shall  be  absolute.' 

"The  Council,  judging  from  the  entry  of  stock  and 
implements  already  made,  have  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate an  extremely  good  meeting  at  Newcastle  :  and  in 
conclusion,  have  not  only  to  report  the  continual  ac- 
cession of  new  Members  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  steady  pro- 
gress made  in  the  gradual  development  of  its  estab- 
lished principles,  and  in  the  attainment  of  a  more  exact 
knowledge,  derived  from  experience  of  the  means  best 
adapted  to  ensure  their  advancement.  The  Council 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  continued  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  trust 
they  will  thereby  secure  the  prosperity  of  this  trreat 
national  institution. 

(Signed;        «  By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  Hudson,  Secretary." 
Ihe  President  took  that  opportunity  of  taking  a 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during  "the 
past  half-year,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  confi- 
dent hope  that  the  Society  would  eventually  attain  a 
steady  amount  of  10,01)0  on  its  list,  and  reminding 
them  that  it  was  established  for  the  promotion  of  prae" 
tical  agriculture,  aided  by  that  science  which  is  gained 
by  experience. 
On  the   motion    of   Sir    Richard    Todrell,    Bart, 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
May  15.— Lecture,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sid-vet,  On 
the  Nature  and  Habits  of  certain  Minute  Fungi  at- 
tacking the  Agricultural  Produce  of  this  Country. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  growing  im- 
portance  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  these  minute  pests 
of  growing  plants,  by  the  agriculturist,  Mr.  Sidney,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  introduce  the  particular  subjects 
of   his  lecture  by  some  observations  on   the   general 
characteristics  of  fungi.     They  belong  to  the   second 
alliance   of    the    class  of   thallogens,   and   live  in  air. 
iheir   proper   definition   is   cellular  flowerless  plants 
nourished  by  a  thallus  called  spawn  or  mycelium,  and 
propagated   by  naked  spores  or  sporidia,  enclosed  in 
vesicles.     The   normal   mode  is  an  elongation  of  the 
episponum  or  protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane.     A 
deviation  from  this  mode  will  have  soon  to  be  noticed 
r  ungi  absorb  oxygen,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  similar  to  the  result  of  animal  respiration.     Thev 
assume  various  forms  ;  the  simplest  is  that  of  articu- 
ated  filaments,  laid  end  to  end  like  beads  in  a  neck- 
lace, and  so  called  MoDilia.     Such  are  all  the  tribes  of 
ftlucor  and  Mucedo.     In  a  state  a  degree  higher,  they 
assume  a  determinate  figure,  the  centre  of  which  con- 
sists of  spores  attached  to  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the 
most  ready  example  is  a  common  Puff-ball.     In 'the 
Agarics  or  Mushroom  tribe,  the  form  is  far  more  corn- 
p  ete  ;  they  have  two  surfaces,  one  not  perforated  at 
all   and  the  other  separated  into  plates  or  cells,  and 
cat  efj  the  hymenium,  where  the  spores  are  found  on 
little  processes  mostly  iu  fours.     It  seems  that  they 
might  fairly  be  broken  up  into  six  different  orders  for 
a  description  of  which  the  audience  was   referred  to 
Lmdley's  "Vegetable  Kingdom."       Some    fungi    are 
edible,  some  poisonous,  others  medicinal,  while  a  few 
are  phosphorescent,  giving  a  brilliant  light  in  certain 
mines.     In  analogous  climates,  and  where  the  range  of 
the   thermometer    is   the  same,   fungi   are   so   niarly 
identical,  that  one  might  almost  draw  iso-fungal  lines 
on  the  map  of  the  earth.  More  observations  are  wanted 
on  the  real  nature  of  all  the  plants  called  fungi ;  and  in 
fact,  some  diseased  leaves  which  were  shown  this  evenino- 

appeared  to  have  fungi  on  them,butthematterhayin<rthis 
appearance  was  in  one  case  Erineum.which  is  merely  a  dis- 
ease of  the  superficial  tissue  ;  and  in  the  other  it  aro=e 
from  the  blisters  of  acari.     Amidst  the  various  specu- 
lations respecting   the  causes  of  the   development  of 
tungi  none  wears  the  aspect  of  genuine  truth,  except 
t.iat  ot  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  their  exceed- 
ingly minute  sporules.     As  to  their  places  of  growth, 
their  usual  matrices  are  composed  of  organic  matter  in 
a  state  of  greater  or  less  decomposition.     But  those  of 
the  simplest  organization  are  not,  it  is  considered  bv 
some  very  high  authorities,  confined  to  such  conditions* 
but  attack  plants  and  even  parts  of  animals  in  apparent 
health      Indeed,  fungal  disease   may   be  produced  in 
them  by  inoculation,  as  in  the  case  of  silkworms  by 
the   Botrytis  bassiana,  and   in  Wheat  by  the   Uredo 
toetida.     Some,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  observers,  are  truly  terrestrial.     The 
cereal  fungi  have  their  mycelium  present  in  healthy 
plants,  and  when  circumstances  become  favourable  are 
developed  from  it.     It  may  be  asked,  what  is  mycelium  * 
It  is  merely  tne  development  of  the  spores  of  fungi  or 
of  mycelium  already  produced  ;   and  its  appearances 
vary  in  the   different  tribes  of  fungi,  being  sometimes 
mucedinous,    sometimes     gelatinous,    and    sometimes 
vesicular.     The  curious  Rhizomorpha  is  matter  of  funoi 
developed  in   an  anomalous  condition.      Two  curious 
specimens  were  exhibited,  one  of  them  taken  from  the 
woollen  round  a  body  in  a  leaden  coffin,  out  of  a  vault 
of  Roman  construction;   and   it  was  stated  that   the 
opinion  sometimes  given  that  the  hair  has  grown  after 
interment  should  rather  be  that  a  hair-like  Rhizomorpha 
has  made  its  appearance.     It  was  proposed  this  evening 
to  explain  the  most  frequent  instances  of  fungi  attack- 
ing  (1),   Cereals;   (2),  Leguminous   plants;    (3),  the 
potato  ;  (4),  a  few  other  vegetables  grouped  together 
for  want  of  time  ;  (5),  to  propound  certain  remedies  or 
palliatives. 

1.  The  Cereals.— The  straw  is  attached  by  Puccinia 
grarninis,  or  mildew.  It  appears  in  brown  patches, 
which  are  masses  of  spores  that  have  burst  the  epider- 
mis. It  is  generally  believed,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  the  sporules  enter  the  stomata.  The  mycelium 
pervades  the  tissue  of  the  straw,  as  was  well  shown 
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in  a  drawing  by  Leonard,  taken  from  Corda. 
The  joints  of  the  straw  also  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tacked  by  a  small  species  of  Depazea.  The  leaves  and 
chaff  are  principally  infested  by  the  Uredines,  one  bear- 
ing the  epithet  Rubigo,  the  other  linearis,  and  called  in 
the  country  rust,  or  red-robin.  It  has  prevailed  ex- 
tremely this  season,  in  the  form  of  a  red  rust,  exuding 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  young  leaves.  A 
question  has  been  agitated  whether  these  Uredines  are 
not  imperfect  forms  of  Aregma  in  the  ltose,  and  of  Puc- 
cinia  in  the  straw  of  Cereals  and  Grasses.  In  the  case 
of  the  Uredo  of  the  Rose,  some  specimens  were  shown 
which  appeared  clearly  to  indicate  such  a  change  ;  but 
in  that  of  Puccinia,  though  the  arguments  of  Professor 
Henslow  are  of  great  weight  on  this  point,  the  speci- 
mens shown  seemed  only  to  indicate  an  appearance  of 
Uredo  before  the  development  of  the  septum  which 
divides  the  pear-shaped  spores  of  the  former  into  two 
chambers.  The  florets  of  Cereals  are  attacked  by 
common  smut,  or  Uredo  segetum.  The  interior  becomes 
abortive,  the  pedicel  swells,  and  a  powder  looking  like 
soot,  which  has  caused  this  fungus  to  be  called  in  some 
places  chimney-sweeper,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
withered  ear.  The  diameter  of  a  spore  is  only  jfa 
inch,  according  to  Mr.  Bauer.  The  grain  of  Wheat 
only  is  preyed  upon  by  the  bunt,  Uredo  fcetida,  so  called 
from  its  foetid  smell.  In  some  localities  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  pepper-brand.  The  diameter  of  a  spore  is 
.'  inch,  whence  it  is  calculated  that  a  single  grain, 
in  which  it  invariably  replaces  the  flour,  may  hold  four 
millions.  It  destroys  all  the  ovary,  except  the  integu- 
ment and  the  stigmata.  Some  have  supposed  these 
two  last  fungi,  especially  the  smut,  to  be  ouly  a  mass  of 
diseased  cells  ;  but  diseased  cells  would  not  germinate, 
and  the  bunt  may  be  seen  growing  on  its  mycelium, 
very  distinctly,  by  a  good  microscope.  This  growth 
was  well  illustrated  by  a  diagram.  The  fanners  in 
many  places  conceive  that  the  Barberry  disease  /Ecidium 
produces  Wheat  fungi  ;  but  the  only  analogy  between 
the  fungi  on  one  and  the  other  is,  that  the  yEcidium  is 
like  the  Uredo,  orange-coloured,  and  that,  like  these 
several  Uredines,  this  is  also  of  the  order  Coniomycetes  ; 
but  the  form  is  quite  different.  Th^se  fungi  apparently 
are  developed  on  healthy  plants.  The  Cladosporium 
herbarum,  of  which  a  figure  was  given  from  Corda, 
never  appears  except  where  the  corn  is  undoubtedly 
diseased.  Mr.  Sidney  also  mentioned  two  curious 
foreign  fungi,  which  have  been  recently  described  in 
this  periodical — the  Chionyphe  and  Lanosa  nivalis. 
With  regard  generally  to  the  growth  of  Uredines,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  propagating  by  sporules,  and 
may  be  called  entophyta,  in  contradistinction  to  entoznn, 
which  propagate  by  eggs.  These  sporules  have  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  to 
circulate  in  the  vegetable  tissues.  No  one,  however, 
has  seen  them  grow.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  lately  made 
some  experiments,  repeated  with  success,  which,  as  far 
as  they  have  gone,  tend  to  show  that  they  do  grow. 
The  seeds  of  Wheat  were  immersed  in  water  in  which 
there  was  bunt.  The  spores  of  bunt  soon  had  formed 
on  these  a  singular  mould,  with  conjugated  spores. 
Those  plants  which  have  come  up  are  decidedly  infected, 
but  no  communication  can  be  traced  between  the  cells 
and  the  shoots  thrown  out  by  the  spores.  There  is  no 
intrusion  of  the  mycelium  developed  by  the  spores  into 
the  Wheat,  which  looks  as  if  the  fine  contents  of  the 
spores  do  really  propagate  the  fungus  ;  and  if  the  plants 
yield  bunted  ears  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  spongioles  of  the  young  plants  imbibed  them. 
This  is  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  normal  mode 
of  growth. 

2.  The  next  division  was  that  of  Leguminous  Plants. 
They  are  particularly  subject  to  various  parasites.  It 
has  been  lately  discovered  abroad  that  a  Medicago  is 
attacked  exactly  like  bunted  corn.  A  Depazea  also  com- 
pletely destroys  crops  of  Peas  in  wet  seasons,  attacking 
all  parts,  but  especially  the  pods.  The  chief  enemy, 
however,  of  healthy  plants  is  Erysiphe  of  various  kinds. 
Its  growth  was  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  last  April.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Ascomycetes,  the 
spores  being  in  asci.  Botrytides  also  destroy  legumin- 
ous plants.  This  year  the  Botrytis  vicise  has  done  great 
mischief.  When  decay  has  decidedly  commenced,  the 
Botrytis  vulgaris  appears.  The  seeds  are  also  subject 
to  mucedinous  decay,  and  are  somehow  almost  replaced 
by  mycelium. 

3.  But  for  a  description  of  the  development  of  Bo. 
trytis,  Mr.  Sidney  proceeded  to  the  celebrated  Botrytis 
infestans,  attacking  the  Potato.  He,  however,  wished 
to  premise  that  all  the  best  evidence  contradicts  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  of  last  year  is  due  to  this 
fungus.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  still  an 
undecided  question  whether  the  sporules  of  any  fungi 
are  or  can  be  developed  without  an  incipient  alteration 
in  the  tissues  of  the  vegetables  they  attack.  Once 
started,  they  may  increase  the  malady,  and  perhaps 
they  are  started  in  such  early  stages  of  the  disease  as 
to  give  fair  ground  for  believing  that  they  originate  it. 
The  Botrytis  infestans  was  singularly  connected  with 
the  disease.  Its  mycelium  traverses  the  intercellular 
passages  of  the  leaf,  and  emerges  from  the  stomata,  but 
its  most  luxuriant  growth  is  in  the  diseased  tubers, 
where  also  many  other  gcurious  fungi  have  been  found. 
The  habits  of  this  Botrytis  are  well  described  by  Mr. 
Berkeley,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society."  In  general  the  growth  of  moulds  is  a  most 
curious  subject  for  investigation.  Dutrochet  made 
some  curious  experiments  upon  it.  He,  however, 
clearly  disclaims  the  least  tendency  to  the  idea  of  equi- 
vocal generation.     In  solutions  of  gum,  isinglass,  &c. 


certain  filaments  may  be  seen.  These  are  the  mycelia 
of  moulds,  and  from  them  there  spring  two  kinds  of 
moulds — Monilia,  which  are  articulate;  and  threads  pro- 
ducing Botrytides,  which  are  never  articulate.  Albumen, 
or  white  of  egg,  mixed  with  distilled  water  kept  for  a 
year,  yielded  no  mould,  but  a  drop  of  almost  any  acid 
gave  Monilia  ;  while  any  caustic  alkali,  on  the  contrary, 
was  followed  by  Botrytides.  These  experiments,  with 
the  apparent  exceptions,  are  all  detailed  in  the  2d  series 
of  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles."  Mr.  Sidney 
stated  that  he  had  recently  made  some  kindred  experi- 
ments. Albumen  gave  rise  to  no  mould  in  distilled 
water.  One  drop  of  nitric  acid  yielded  in  about  a  week 
abundance  of  Monilia ;  a  little  oxide  of  lead  added  to 
it,  which  increased  and  quickened  the  growth,  in  Dutro- 
chet's  case  gave  no  mould.  Probably  there  was  rather 
too  much  acid,  the  proper  quantity  being  about  a  drop 
to  an  ounce.  Sulphuric  acid  gave  Monilia  in  a  month. 
jEthiops  mineral,  added  to  the  same  mixture,  gave  a 
quantity  both  of  Monilia  and  Botrytides  ;  acetic  acid, 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  stopped  all  growth;  red 
oxide  of  lead  added  to  the  same  gave  a  great  quantity 
of  Monilia  ;  alone,  acetic  acid  had  the  effect  of  much 
development  of  the  same  ;  caustic  potash  added  to  the 
albumen  gave  Botrytides,  some  white  and  some  deep 
red.     All  perfumes  almost  stop  the  growth  of  moulds. 

4.  The  other  plants  mentioned,  with  the  fungi  infest- 
ing them,  were  Onions  by  the  Botrytis  destructor,  Tur- 
nips by  Botrytis  parasitica  on  the  leaves,  the  root  by  a 
kind  of  Fusisporium.  Beet  has  a  Uredo,  and  last  year 
Morren  says  it  was  subject  to  Botrytis.  Hops  are  at- 
tacked by  an  Erysiphe,  having  the  habits  of  that  of 
the  Pea. 

5.  Remedies  or  Palliatives For  Puccinia  graminis, 

amendment  of  the  texture  of  the  soil  where  it  has  much 
prevailed  ;  ventilation  and  light  where  shade  seems  to 
have  caused  it  ;  checking  by  various  practicable 
methods  the  over-luxuriance  of  the  young  plants ; 
growing  early  varieties  of  corn  in  places  much  disposed 
to  Puccinia  ;  avoiding  putting  on  manure  directly  before 
sowing  the  seed  ;  hoeing  the  Wheat  when  young 
and  getting  rid  of  the  weeds.  Nature  does  her 
own  work  in  dissipating  the  rust.  A  few  days 
of  sunshine  dries  up  the  superfluous  moisture, 
and  the  Uredo  rubigo  does  not  spread.  For  smut 
and  bunt,  careful  alkaline  dressings  afford  the 
surest  remedy.  They  adhere  by  an  oleaginous  prin- 
ciple to  the  seeds,  and  alkali  converts  this  oil  into  soap, 
which  enables  them  to  be  readily  washed  off.  All  dress- 
ings of  sulphate  of  copper,  of  arsenic,  &c,  are  unde- 
sirable, if  not  pernicious,  and  the  latter  really  dangerous. 
Wherever  there  is  a  careful  dressing  the  bunt  does  not 
appear  ;  if  the  corn  seed  is  not  dressed  it  almost  always 
comes  largely.  Barley  ought  to  be  dressed  as  well  as 
Wheat,  for  an  immense  quantity  is  destroyed  by  smut 
almost  every  year.  Still  the  smut  will  not  be  so  easily 
got  rid  of  as  the  bunt,  as  it  is  dissipated  early  in  the 
Beason,  and  is  much  smaller.  But  the  more  the  farmer 
can  diminish  it,  notwithstanding  a  foolish  prejudice  to 
the  contrary,  the  better.  For  Erysiphe  and  Botrytis, 
Mr.  Sidney  said  he  had  known  flowers  of  sulphur  slightly 
dusted  over  the  leaves  an  effectual  remedy.  Probably, 
also,  the  experiments  on  the  growth  of  moulds  would  be 
found  hereafter  to  lead  to  practical  results.  At  all 
events,  until  the  agriculturists  of  England  knew  the 
nature  of  these  enemies  of  their  crops,  they  never  could 
be  led  to  certain  methods  of  diminishing  their  encroach- 
ments, which  seem  almost  every  year  to  be  threatening 
them  with  augmented  power  and  numbers. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Watford  :  Tenant  Rights. — The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  continued  on  the  5th  of  May.  Mr.  Curbie 
said  :  The  principle  of  Tenant  Rights  having  been  so 
fully  admitted  by  both  landlords  and  tenants  at  out- 
last meeting,  which  has  obtained  a  degree  of  notice 
which  will  I  hope  be  beneficial,  I  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  them  in  detail,  not  offering  resolu- 
tions to  your  notice,  but  going  through  the  various 
heads  of  them  by  making  such  statements  as  may,  after 
consideration  and  discussion,  lead  to  certain  proposi- 
tions being  laid  down.  In'order  to  narrow  the  discus- 
sion which  will  embrace  so  many  points,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  because  upon 
such  Tenants'  Rights  as  shall  be  established  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lease  cau  be  made,  and  because,  as  I  stated 
at  the  last  meeting,  I  believe  leases  are  not  much  sought 
after  in  this  partat  leastof  England;  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  read,  I  believe  that  as  good  farming  may  be 
obtained  and  as  much  security  given  to  a  tenant  by 
yearly  agreements,  founded  on  a  proper  knowledge  of 
Tenants'  Rights,  as  by  any  lease  that  can  be  framed. 
In  discussing  the  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
much  into  detail  with  regard  to  "  improvements  ;"  for 
under  this  word  I  shall  include  both  permanent  and 
temporary  outlay,  and  it  seems  more  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  begin  with  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  buildings.  It  is  not  very  usual  for 
tenants  from  year  to  year  to  erect  buildings  on  their 
farms  at  their  own  expense.  I  believe,  according  to  law, 
a. tenant  lias  a  right  to  remove  any  building  put  up  by 
himself  on  "buystones,"  where  the  buildings  do  not 
enter  into  the  ground,  but  he  cannot  remove  a  building 
attached  to  the  freehold,  or  even  claim  an  allowance 
for  it,  except  by  special  agreement.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  even  in  the  first  case,  a  tenant  cannot  be  indemni- 
fied for  his  expenses  by  removing  the  building,  and  a 
right  to  be  paid  for  it  would  be  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory course  for  him  as  well  as  for  his  landlord  ;  and  I 
think;  it  clear,  therefore,  that  on  this  head  as  well  as 


with  regard  to  buildings  attached  to  the  freehold,  a 
tenaut  right  should  exist  without  special  agreement ; 
but,  for  the  protection  of  the  landlord  against  fanciful 
or  useless  buildings,  I  think  he  should  have  some  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  class  of  buildings;  and  to  reconcile  the 
reservation  to  him  of  this  right,  consistently  with  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  put  up  euch  buildings,  seems  to 
me  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  requiring  much 
consideration.     The  easiest  course  eeems  to  be  to  leave 
this  as  a  matter  for  the  arbitrators,  who  are  to  value 
other  improvements  ;  but  I  should  prefer  some  course 
which  would  diminish  the  uncertainty  of  this  reference, 
or  form  some  guide  to  the  referees  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  valuation.     Perhaps  the  best  rule  would  be  that 
no  tenant  should  be  repaid  for  any  building  erected  by 
him  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  done  with  the 
consent,  in  writing,  of  his  landlord  ;  and,  as  a  guide  for 
the  referees,  accounts  should  be  made  out  and  settled 
by  the  landlord  and  tenant  of  the  expenses  of  such 
buildings.     It  would  be  desirable  also  that  some  period 
should  be  fixed  within  which  the  allowance  should  be 
made,  as  it  is  evident  that  after  a  tenancy  of  many 
years  the  tenaut  will  have  been  repaid  the  expense  of 
the  buildings.     Proceeding  with  the   consideration  of 
permanent  improvements,  we  arrive  at  draining.    The 
same  observation  as  to  this  being  generally  done  by  the 
landlord  arises,  and  the  recentAet  of  Parliament  en- 
abling proprietors  of  settled  estates  to  borrow  money 
for  drainage  made  it  more  unlikely  that   the  draining 
should  be  the  act  of  the  tenant.     I  shall  not  refer  to 
any  other  draining  than  pipe  or  tile  draining,  for  any 
other  mode  is  seldom  now  adopted,  and  the  cheapness 
of  those   materials,   since  their   manufacture  by  ma- 
chinery, renders  themjpreferable  to  any  other.  Suppose, 
however,  the  draining  with  pipes,  or  tiles,  or  stones  to 
be  done  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  it  seems 
that  the  fair  allowance  to  him  should  be  seven  years  ; 
but  supposing  the  tenant  has  put  in  the  tiles  or  stone  at 
his  own  expense,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  landlord,  and  having  had  no  allow- 
ance lor  doing  so,  and  supposing  he  has  had  a  crop  off 
the  land,  it  appears  to  me  he  should  have,  on  outgoing, 
an  allowance  for  five  years  from  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  drains  ;  I  have  heard  seven  years  mentioned  as 
well  as  three  for  the  period  of  allowance,  and  I  have  also 
taken  five  years  as  appearing  to  be  the  fair  medium. 
It  would  also  be  of  much  assistance  in  ascertaining  the 
sum  to  be  allowed  to  the  tenant,  that  he  should  make 
out  a  yearly  account  of  the  expenses  of  draining  for  tho 
landlord;  and  in  all  eases  I  conceive  the  plan  of  draining 
should  be  submitted  to  the  landlord,  as  I  have  seen  too 
many  cases  where  the  draining  having  been  unskilfully 
done  has  been  worse  than  useless.     I  do  not  find  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  allowance  for  marling  or 
claying  land  ;  it  seems  that  seven  years  is  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  carriage  and  labour,  and  that  five  years 
should  be  allowed.to'r  lime  and  carriage.     I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  question',of  allowances  for  eueh  as  cannot 
be  called  permanent,  improvements.     Opinions  vary  no 
to  the  length   of  time  to  be  allowed  for  bone-dust  ;  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  are  considered  fair,  but  it 
is  material  to  consider  the  quality  as  well  as  the  form  in 
which  bone-dust  has  been   used.      If  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
more  quickly  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  consequently 
sooner  exhausted,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  years'  allow- 
ance will  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  tenant.     It  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  by  a  gentlemen  of  great  practical  ex- 
perience, that  the   allowance  should  depend  upon  the 
application  of  the  bone-dust.  If  used  for  Barley,  Wheat, 
Beans,  Peas,  &c,  there  should  be  no  allowance,  but  if 
used  for  top-dressing  on  Grass-land,  allowances  ought  to 
be  made  under  three  years  ;  if  for  green  crops  or  fallows 
the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  paid  in  full.     The  subject 
of  an  allowance  for  oil-cake  is  oue  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  but  so  valuable  is  the  manure  from  it  when  used 
for  cattle,  that  it  seems  a  fit  subject  for  allowance.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  agent  of  Lord  Yarborough,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Pusey  ("Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  vi.  p.  44)  says 
the  allowance  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ma- 
nure is  improved  to  the  extent  of  half  the  value  of  the 
oil-cake  consumed  ;  but  to  get  a  fair  average  as  to  both 
quantity  and  price,   it  is  made  to  extend  over  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  allowance  is  two-sixths  of  the  cake 
used  in  the  last  year  and  one-sixth  of  that  used  in  the 
previous  one,  making  together  the  half  of  a  year's  con- 
sumption.    Oil-cake  given  to  horses  is  excluded,  as  I 
conceive  the  benefit  to  their  manure  would  be  compa- 
ratively trifling,  and  an  allowance  for  it  would  tend  to 
make  cake  supersede  the  legitimate  food  of  the  horses 
in  the  last  year  of  a  tenancy.     Cake  given  to  sheep  ire 
the  field  is  also  excluded.     This  decision  has  been  come 
to  after  careful  consideration  and  inquiry,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  benefit  to  the  sheep  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  give  cake  without  regard  to  the 
manure,  and  partly  from  the  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  getting  a  correct  account,  and  the  increased 
liability  to  fraud.     And  in  a  letter  to  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pusey)  from  the  Loughborough  Agricultural 
Society,  containing  Suggestions  for  Improved  Agree- 
ments between   Landlords  and  Tenants,  the  two  fol- 
lowing resolutions   are  stated   to  have   been   adopted! 
(10  and  11) :    "For    linseed    oil-cake  and  corn    used 
for  feeding  cattle  or  sheep,  one-third  of  the  cost  ought 
to  be  paid  for  the  first  year  and  one-sixth  for  the  second. 
Where  the  manure  belongs  to  the  landlord  and  where  the 
manure  so  made  from  oil-cake  and  corn  belongs  to  the 
tenant,  an  extra  allowance  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
value  of  the  manure,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
foregoing  rule."     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  better 
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rules  can  be  laid  down  than  the  last  two,  but  in  these 
cases  the  allowance  ought  greatly  to  depend  upon  the 
management  and  keeping  of  the  manure.  The  next 
consideration  is,  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
cost  and  carriage  of  all  bought  duug  and  night-soil 
which  may  be  spread  upon  the  land,  and  this  seems  to 
vary  from  three  to  four  years.  The  Loughborough  Agri- 
cultural Society  considers  that  four  years  should  be 
allowed,  and  that  for  Rape-dust  one-third  of  the  bill 
after  a  crop  of  Corn,  Hay,  and  Clover  should  be  allowed. 
The  same  Society  recommends  that  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  Turnip  fallows,  namely,  the  working,  rent, 
and  taxes  to  be  calculated,  and  the  crop  of  Turnips  to 
be  valued,  and  one-half  the  value  of  the  Turnips  to  be 
given  to  the  out-going  tenant;  two-thirds  of  the  Turnips 
to  be  consumed  ou  light  soils,  and  I  may  add  that  for 
naked  fallows  on  strong  land  he  should  be  allowed  for 
ploughing,  and  on  the  labour  performed,  but  not  for 
rent  or  taxes,  unless  he  paid  for  them  on  entry.  The 
cost  of  seed  and  labour  of  corn  sown  for  the  incoming 
tenant  is,  of  course,  always  paid  by  the  latter.  The 
allowances  before  referred  to  are  made  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  all  the  produce,  except  corn,  meat,  wool, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  are  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  all  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  equal  proportions 
in  each  year  for  the  period  over  which  they  extend,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  foregoing  propositions,  as  to 
Xiinseed-oil-cake  and  corn,  supposing  also  the  tenant  has 
the  right  to  sell  the  hay  and  straw  off  his  farm.  With 
regard  to  guano,  and  the  chemical  manures  now  coming 
so  much  into  use,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  their 
recent  introduction  and  the  want  of  sufficiently  accurate 
information  as  to  any  beneficial  effect  beyond  the  season, 
to  prepare  any  rules.  I  should  say  that  they  are  so  quick 
in  their  operations,  that  no  allowance  should  be  claimed 
by  an  out-going  tenant,  except  in  the  case  of  fallows, 
and  in  that  case,  when  the  incoming  tenant  takes  to, 
and  the  out-going  tenant  has  no  benefit,  the  prime  cost 
should  be  allowed.  Where  Sainfoin  has  been  sown,  and 
other  permanent  pastures  laid  down  by  a  tenant,  I  sub- 
mit that  an  allowance  should  be  made  within  three 
years'  growth,  provided  the  tenant  has  shewn  the  neces- 
sary judgment  in  selecting  the  proper  Grasses  and 
Clovers  for  the  soil  laid  down.  I  believe  there  has 
been  much  abuse  in  the  allowances,  and  seed  bills  in- 
curred much  greater  in  amount  than  commensurate 
with  the  improvement  of  the  land  from  want  of  proper 
judgment.  I  shall  now  quote  verbatim  the  four  last 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Loughborough  Agricultural 
Society  : — "  Such  system  of  cultivation  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  to  the  landlord 
if  such  system  be  not  adopted,  and  for  any  dilapidations 
in  the  buildings,  fences,  gates,  and  drains.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  each  year,  the  tenant  shall  give  an  account 
to  his  landlord  or  his  agent  of  all  money  expended  by 
him  during  the  previous  year,  for  which  he  is  entitled 
to  claim  an  allowance  on  quitting  his  land.  If  the  out- 
going tenant  refuses  or  neglects  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  his  landlord  or  agent,  on  or  before  the  1 7th 
day  of  October  next  preceding  the  termination  of  his 
tenancy,  then  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
entering  to  sow  Wheat  where  the  crops,  do  not  belong 
to  the  tenunt,  the  tenant  receiving  compensation  for 
herbage  and  stubble.  The  landlord  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  entering,  to  plough  for  and  sow  spring  corn  on 
the  2d  February  previous  to  the  tenant's  quitting  the 
farm."  All  these  claims  and  matters  are  to  be  settled 
by  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  usual  manner.  There  are  other  provisions  to  be 
inserted  in  agreements,  such  as  not  breaking  up  old 
Grass  land,  lopping  timber,  &c,  but  these  are  usual, 
and  need  not  form  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  result  of  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  not  only  here,  but  at 
other  farmers'  clubs,  should  lead  to  the  framing  of  short 
and  plain  agreements,  which  will  lead  to  mutual  confi- 
dence between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  perhaps,  in 
speaking  as  much  as  I  have  done  of  tenant  rights,  I 
have  omitted  some  precautions  which  should  have  been 
suggested  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  for  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  bad  tenants  as  well  as  hard 
landlords.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  laying  down  strin- 
gent rules  for  cropping,  and  I  should  be  content  with  a 
condition  that  in  no  case  shall  a  tenant  take  a  second 
white  straw  crop.  In  other  respects,  I  should  leave 
the  tenant  to  discover  the  style  of  farming  that  will  best 
suit  his  land,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  make 
farming  pay,  it  should  be  assimilated  to  a  manufacture  ; 
that  is,  to  obtain  the  quickest  and  largest  return,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  judicious  cropping,  and 
by  keeping  the  land  clean  and  in  good  heart. — 
Mr.  Clutterbbck  said  that  although  the  question  of 
Tenant  Rights  might  at  first  sight  seem  an  easy  one, 
the  more  it  was  investigated  in  detail,  the  more  difficult 
it  appeared.  The  arbitrators  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  required  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to 
decide  fairly  and  justly  on  the  difficult  questions  which 
constantly  presented  themselves  to  them, and  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  subject  of  unexhausted  manures. 
The  buildings  usually  found  on  farms  were  not  adapted 
to  the  present  improved  mode  of  keeping  stock,  he 
thought  that  the  erection  of  more  suitable  buildings, 
unless  done  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord, 
I  presented  some  difficulties  which  might  perhaps  be 
a  obviated  by  the  landlord  agreeing  to  take  them  at  the 
a  expiration  of  the  tenancy  as  materials  ;  the  next  tenant 
might  then  take  them  from  the  landlord  at  a  valuation, 
or  pay  an  increased  rent  for  them  ;  he  conceived  that 
both  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  satisfied  if  the  latter 


should  be  guaranteed  a  return  for  all  his  expenditure. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  this  subject  had  been  so  often 
discussed,  from  which  he  conceived  that  much  good 
would  arise;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  least  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  any  legislative  enactment  on  the 
subject. — Mr.  Hibbert  did  not  think  that  the  tenant 
would  be  sufficiently  remunerated  in  all  cases  if  paid 
only  for  the  materials  of  buildings ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  landlord  could  re- 
fuse to  repay  a  tenant  his  expenditure  in  doing  anything 
that  was  really  useful.  He  believed  the  present  race  of 
valuers  as  a  body  totally  incompetent  to  decide  on  many 
questions  which  must  necessarily  be  presented  to  them; 
they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement ; 
he  conceived  they  must  necessarily  possess  some  scientific 
attainments  to  decide  in  many  cases  on  unexhausted 
manures.  In  one  instance  a  field  of  his  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  bone-dust,  and  in  another  instance  a  field 
had  been  limed,  and  although  in  the  latter  case  he  had 
previously  ascertained  that  the  field  contained  little  or 
.no  lime,  in  neither  case  had  these  manures  produced 
any  benefit ;  although  therefore  he  was  perfectly  ready 
and  willing  to  admit  that  a  tenant  should  be  paid  for  all 
he  did,  still  it  was  very  clear  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  was  paying  for  that  which  was  bene- 
ficial to  his  land. — Captain  Foskett  thought  that  if 
guano  applied  to  the  land  enabled  a  tenant  to  feed  on  that 
land  an  increased  amount  of  stock,  that  the  quitting 
tenant  should  therefore  receive  a  remuneration  for  the 
guano.  —  Mr.  Clutterbdck  replied  that  where  a 
tenant  grows  and  feeds  a  large  crop  of  Turnips  for 
instance,  he  must  certainly  make  an  increased  quantity 
of  manure  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  has  also 
fed  and  improved  a  greater  amount  of  stock.  If  any 
guano  is  still  left  in  the  soil  the  quitting  tenant  ought 
certainly  to  be  ipaid  for  it. — The  Secretary  (Mr.  Hum- 
bert), did  not  think  that  tenants,  except  perhaps  in  the 
commencement  of  a  long  term,  would  erect  buildings  if 
they  were  only  to  be  paid  for  them  as  materials.  In 
many  localities  it  was  the  custom  for  the  landlord  to  find 
materials  and  the  tenant  to  find  labour,  and  in  this  case 
it  might  be  readily  guessed  that  the  tenant  did  not  ex- 
pend much  such  labour  when  his  tenancy  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  As  it  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of 
landlords  to  encourage  the  erection  of  suitable  and  com- 
modious buildings  on  their  estates,  he  considered  that 
they  should  be  taken  from,  a  quitting  tenant  at  a  fair 
valuation ;  but  then  the  landlord  should  previously  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  or  not  these 
buildings  would  be  useful  to  any  succeeding  tenant,  and 
consequently  beneficial  to  the  property.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  many  questions  of 
unexhausted  manures,  and  he  feared  that  but  very  few 
valuers  united  "  science  with  practice"  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  master  the  subject  ;  in  fact,  he  almost 
doubted  whether  anything  short  of  chemical  analysis 
could  afford  a  decisive  answer  to  certain  points. — C. 
Humbert,  Secretary. 


last  few  days  will,  on  most  soils,  have  greatly  assisted  the  till- 
age of  the  land.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  manure,  the  best 
method  is  to  apply  say  two-thirds  of  it  (if  well  rotten)  ploughed 
in  broadcast,  and  one-third  in  the  drills,  as  we  described  when 
on  the  culture  of  Mangold  Wurzel.  The  young  Turnip  plant 
has  thus  the  advantage  of  an  immediate  supply  of  food  for  its 
earlier  wants,  and  the  succeeding  grain  crop  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  uniform  manuring  As  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
which  should  be  sown,  3  or  4  lbs.  per  acre  will  be  advisable  ; 
for  thus  only  can  it  be  arranged  between  ourselves  and  the 
Turnip  fly  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  "  Live  and  let  live." 
The  braird  from  a  less  quantity  might  be  destroyed,  but  so 
large  a  number  of  plants  as  3  or  4  lbs.  of  seed  will  produce  can 
hardly  be  all  devoured.  We  prefer  paying  the  penalty  of  addi- 
tional expense  in  seed  and  in  hoeing,  to  incurring  the  risk  of 
having  our  plants  destroyed.  The  proper  season  for  sowing 
differB  in  different  localities.  In  Scotland  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  May  is  considered  the  proper  seed  time  of  the  Swedish 
Turnip.  In  South  England  the  first  week  of  June  will  be  early 
enough. 

The  young  Carrot  plants  will  now  be  coming  through,  and  so 
also  will  the  Mangold  Wurzel.  Immedia  e  attention  must  be 
given  to  clean  the  land  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  are 
distinguishable.  The  horse-hoe  may  also  he  kept  at  work 
between  the  rows  of  Beans.  Forward  Wheats  may  be  mowed 
within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  Dissect  a  plant  first  to  know 
where  the  young  ear  is.     Do  not  let  the  scythe  come  near  it. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lime  Sand  a  Cornish  Manure. — We  have  a  very 
great  proportion  of  lime  in  our  sea-sands,  the  fertilising 
properties  of  which  are  valued  according  to  their  con- 
tents of  comminuted  shell ;  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  being  a  correct  index  of  the  quantity  of  shell,  and 
of  the  fertilising  power  in  a  given  specimen.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  proportions  of  lime  found  in  the  sands 
from  14  different  districts,  by  different  chemists  : — 

1.  Gwithian  and  Phillack    ..    70  per  cent,  of  carb.  of  lime. 

2.  Gannel  (near  the  mouth). .    83$  „ 

3.  Porth  Towan      . .  . .    50  „ 

4.  Portreath  . .  . .     25*  „ 

5.  Perranzabuloe    . .  . .    70  „ 

6.  St.  Mawes  . .  . .    64  „ 

7.  Falmouth  Harbour         . .    80t 

8.  Padstow  sand     . .  . .     86if  „ 

9.  EarlynBay  ..  ..94  „ 

10.  Trevose  Bay        . .  . .  91J  „ 

11.  Blown  sand  from  Bude    . .  68  „ 

12.  Beach  sand        do.  . .  40  „ 

13.  Stanbury  Mouth  . .  52  „ 

14.  Widemouth         ....  44 

Besides  carbonate  of  lime,  these  sands  contain  silica, 
alumina,  and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron.     The  shell  also 
contains  traces  of  phosphoric  acid.     In  Worgan's  time 
the  carriage  of  sea-sand  was  estimated  at  32,000/.  per 
annum.  § — Mr.  Karkeek,  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Cost  of  Barley  Culture. — The  cost  of  cultivating  an 
acre  of  Barley  and  Grass-seeds  is  as  follows  : — 

One  ploughing — Wheat  stubble      . .  . .    6s.  Od. 

One  harrowing      . .  . .  . .  ..30 

Second  ploughing. .  . .  . .  ..70 

Second  harrowing,  sowing,  tillage,  &c.      . .  10    0 
Seed— Barley         . .  . .  . .  . .  12    0 

6  lbs.  white  and  red  Clover  . .        4s.  id. 

2  lbs.  Trefoil  0    8 

6  to  8  gallons  Rye-grass  seed  ..        4    0 — 9    0 

£2    7    0 
— Mr.  Karkeek,  Eug.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAT. 
The  preparation  of  land  for  the  Turnip  seed  is  now  the  most 
important  point  for  the  farmer's  attention. The  rains  of  the 

*  A  large  stream  of  water  from  the  mines  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Portreath,  which  has  carried  down  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
excess  of  worthless  matters  found  in  this  sand. 

t  This  is  chiefly  all  coralline  deposit,  found  in  the  bottom  of 
Falmouth  Harbour. 

t  It  is  calculated  from  fair  data  that  100,000  tons  are  annually 
removed  from  Padstow  Harbour  only,  and  over  the  whole 
county  no  less  than  7,000,000  cubic  feet  are  disturbed. 

§  In  Worgan's  time  the  expense  for  land-carriage  only  was 
estimated  at  32.000Z. ;  it  is  probably  much  greater  now.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  calcining  the  north  coast  sand,  this  operation  rendering 
it  more  soluble,  and  its  action  on  the  soil  is  thereby  more 
quickly  produced. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rubal  Chemistbt,  by  Edward  Solly.— The  Second  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  ready,  price  4s.  6d. 

Age  of  Cattle — G  B — The  information  shall  be  given. 

Aetificial  Manuee— J  Itandell — Please  to  excuse  the  delay  of 
a  week. 

Breeding  of  Farm  Horses— Cestrtensis—  See  another  column. 

Breeding  Sows — Constant  JR — They  are  put  in  a  large  yard  as 
soon  as  their  pigs  are  weaned,  having  been  previously,  or 
being,  as  soon  as  possible,  put  to  the  boar,  and  there  they 
are  fed,  now,  on  Clover,  cut  Mangold  Wurzel,  Cabbage-leaves, 
&c,  and,  inwinter,  on  Potato-wash,  cut  Swedes,  «fec,  taking 
care  by  the  occasional  admixture  of  oilcake,  &c,  if  required, 
never  to  let  them  get  very  poor.  A  fortnight  before  farrow- 
ing they  are  put  up,  and  fed  on  steamed  Potatoes,  and  Bar- 
ley-meal, the  former  ad.  lib.  ;  the  latter  about2  to  3  lbs.  daily. 

Brewing — HP  T  asks  for  information  about  brewing  beer 
from  Mangold  Wurzel.  [We  have  not  received  your  former 
letter.] 

Bull  versus  Ox — Enquirer — The  greater  size  of  the  former 
when  fat,  will  not  balance  its  inferior  quality.  We  have 
tried  the  similar  question  in  the  case  of  sheep,  and  must  give 
the  same  answer. 

Cooke's  Guano— E  Weld — We  do  not  remember,  and  on  look- 
ing back  cannot  find  any  reference  we  have  made  to  this 
guano.  We  do  not  know  it :  and  cannot  imagine  a  guano 
deserving  the  name  purchasable  for  31.  per  ton.  You  may  be 
assured  that  all  letters  asking  for  information,  that  Itave 
reached  us,  have  been  noticed,  whatever  their  signature.  This 
notice  may  perhaps  elicit  the  information  you  are  in  search  of. 

Clover — Clericus — If  your  first  crop  is  good,  and  you  intend  to 
mow  again,  you  had  better  apply  a  liquid  manure  if  any,  be- 
tween times.  You  might  apply  guano  at  that  season,  and  it 
might  he  not  merely  inert  and  useless,  but  wasting  for  weeks 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  want  of  rain  to  wash  it  in. 

Cutting  Chaff — Enquirer — When  animals  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  cut  chaff  we  would  not  introduce  it,  if  we 
could  not  get  it  cut  for  less  than  id.  per  bushel.  That  is  a 
great  price ;  there  are  many  machines  which  will  cut  it 
cheaper. 

Gas-tar,  &c — Gasometer — See  last  week's  Notices.  Gas-water 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  gallons  per  acre,  and 
this  will  be  best  done  directly  by  water-cart. 

Italian  Rye-Grass — A  B  C — It  may  on  most  soils  be  sown  on 
the  stubble  (scarified  and  harrowed)  after  harvest.  Please 
to  excuse  the  delay  of  answers  to  your  other  questions. 

Mangold  Wurzel — L  L  Z> — We  suppose  that  the  soaking 
rains  we  have  had  have  rendered  an  answer  almost  unneces- 
sary. The  seed  may  soak,  i.  e.  lie  damp,  for  five  or  six  days 
without  harm,  if  you  are  hindered  from  planting  it  by  wet 
weather  ;  and  as  t  o  hindrance  by  dry  weather,  one  can  gene- 
rally foretell  the  state  of  his  land  24  hours,  and  if  he  expects 
it  then  to  be  perfectly  dry,  he  should  not  soak  his  seed  at  all. 

Pigeons — J  C  asks  what  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
attaching  pigeons  to  their  home  ?  Pigeons'  dung  may  be 
used  in  compost  as  a  manure.  Consider  it  as  10  or  12  times 
as  strong  as  good  horse  manure,  and  apply  it  accordingly. 

Shot  of  nuMouRS—  Ball — It  can  be  cured.  Consult  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon. — W.  C.  S. 

Taste  of  Butter— B  F—  See  page  91.  You  might  try  the  plan 
there  detailed. 

Trespass — H  M  L — If  nothing  is  said  about  game  in  your  lease 
you  may  prosecute  for  a  trespass.  Give  notice  and  then  pro- 
ceed if  any  party  after  that  comes  on  your  ground. 

Wieeworm — JOevoniensis — See  page  320.  We  have  little  faith 
in  the  remedy  there  proposed,  but  you  may  try  it. 

Misc — Can  any  one  furnish  a  correspondent  with  the  title,  &c, 
of  the  best  book  or  books  on  fancy  pigeons  ? 

V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 

Errata— At  page  325,  col.  6,  line  36  from  top,  for  "  profession" 
read  "  professions ; "  and  in  line  28  from  bottom,  for 
"readily"  read  "generally." 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  18.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Bust  Long-wools 

Ditto  (shorn)  -40  4  2 
Ewes  and  set-on d  quality      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)  -8640 
Lambs      -        -        .        -5464 


Beat  Scots,  Herefords,  (Sjo-  4s    0to4a  2 
Best  Short  Horns  -     " 

Second  quality  Beasts     - 
Calves       - 

Beet  Downs  &  Half-breds 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Beasts,  2651;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,ft9n ;  Calves,  98;  Pigs,  310. 
We  have  to-day  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  Beam,  and  trade  for  them  is 
brisk,  the  best  qualities  making  rather  mure  money — Sheep  are  more  plenti- 
ful, and  the  demand  very  limited,  espec'illy  for  big  bheep;  many  remain 
unsold.—  Lambs  to-day,  generally  speaking,  are  of  inferior  quality;  the 
choicest,  because  theie  are  f«w  of  ihem,  are  sold  dear. — Good  Calves  are  in 
demand,  but  second  rate  qualities  are  unsaleable.— Choice  Porkers  are  selling 
well;  in  other  qualities  little,  is  doing. 

Friday,  May  22. 

The  Bupply  of  Beasts  is  very  short  to-day,  and  trade  is  better.  Bdst  Scots 
readily  make  4s  4d,  and  Short-horns  4s  to  4s  ed  ;  second  quality  3s  2d  to  3s8d. 
— Sheep  are  rather  plentiful;  trade  i-  dull  at  Monday's  quotations.— The 
supply  of  Lamb  considerab  y  exceeds  the  demand.  There  are  a  greatmany 
of  veryMnferior  quality;  tho  choicest  make  about  6a  Id,  but  themore  gene- 
ral rate  is  from  6s  to  6s — The  Calf  trade  continued  about  the  same.— Poik  is 
lower;  prices  range  from  3s  4d  to  4b  8d. 

„  Beasts,  666;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7700;  Calves,  270;  Ptga,  990. 
___ 41,  West  Smlihrield. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  May  21. 

Prime  Mead. Hay   80.i  to    85s  I  New  Bay        —  s  to   — .<■  I  NewCir.  — sto   — 
Infr.New&Rowen  60  70    |  Clover  85  to  106    (.Straw        82         84 

John  Coofbr,  Salesman. 
Cumberland  Market,  May  21. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     Slsto   88s  j  Old  Clover  110stoli6s| 

Inferior  -  60         75      Inferiordo,    95        100    I  Straw        '33sio36a 

New  Hay  —         —   |  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

"Whitechapel,  May  22. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        80a  to    8'.b  |  Old  Clover  110s  toll6i  I 

Inferior  Hay     -        60         70  J  Infr.       „        90        100  |  Straw        88b  to  33« 
New  Hay                    —         —   I  New  Clover  —         —  I 
Supply  limited.    Trade  very  dull. 


HOPS,  Friday,  May  22. 

The  accounu  from  Kent  and  Sussex  received  this  morning  state  a  decided 
increase  of  fly,  and  our  market  in  consequence  is  advanoing. 

Fattbkobm  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


21—1846.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 


COYEXT  GARDEN,  May  23.— Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have 
been  well  supplied.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season  is  plentiful, 
and  trade  begins  to  get  a  little  brisker.  Pine-apples  are  plenti- 
ful. Hothouse  Grapes  are  also  excellent  in  quality,  and 
becoming  very  abundant ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  offered.  Ripe  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  great  demand.  Green  Gooseberries  and 
Apricots  are  also  plentiful.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  scarce, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  sold  at  nominal  prices.  Oranges 
are  abundant,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Melons,  of  apparently  good  quality,  have  made  their 
appearance  in  considerable  quantity.  Of  Vegetables,  Broccoli 
is  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  it  has  been.  Asparagus  is  excellent, 
and  Cabbages,  Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Young  Carrots  and  Turnips  may  be  obtained  at 
last  week's  prices.  Green  Peas  have  been  offered  at  from 
18s.  to  11.  per  half-sieve.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Pota- 
toes of  the  very  best  quality  still  fetch  dl.  a  ton.  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  lOf.  and  l-l.  a  ton  ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  prices  ;  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  other  vegetables,  however,  few  sales  are  effected 
at  any  price.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auri- 
culas, Tropaeolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea, 
Stephauotisfloribunda,  Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias, Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers.  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
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Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6*  to  10* 
Grapes,  Hothrtuse,  per  lb.,  S*  to  &i 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  It 
Apples,  Den,  per  bush,  7' to  SO* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15* 
Melons,  each,  u  to  !0* 
Peachen,  per  doz.,  IP*  to  21* 
Nectarir  ■      per  d.z.,  10*  to  2it 
Chairiet,  perlb.,  2i* 
Oranges,  yer  dozen,  I*:o  2*  6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  i00,  5*  to  16m 

—  per  dozen,  Ss  10  3s  6d 


Cabbage*,  per  doz.,  64  to  !  *  3d 

—  red,  per  doz..  6*  to  12* 
Broccoli,  Brotvn,  per  bdle.,  9d  to  1*  6c 

—  White,  1*  to  4* 
CaulifioK-ers,  per  doz.,  4*  to  8* 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, I*  to  ll  id 
Artichokes,  pel  doz.,  3*  to  5* 
French  Beans,  per  1(0,  2i  to  4* 
Sorrel,  per  hf. -sieve,  9a"  to  1* 
Potaw-ei.  perton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cm-,  4*  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  is 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Turnip*,  pet  buuoh,9d  to  \s  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  ed  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radi»h.  per  handle,  2*  to  7* 
RbaLaib,  per  bundle,  hi  to  l*6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  6* 
Zucnmbers,  each,  6d  to  2* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  1* 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
2eleiy,  perbun.n,6dtol*  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


oer  dozen,  1*  to  2* 
—        per  100,  6*  to  H# 
Gooseberries  green,perhf..sv.,6*  tolO* 
strawberries,  per  oz.,  3i  to  Is 
.Unuius.  per  peck,  'i 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts .  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60*  to  60i 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOolbs.,  80j  to  90s 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  IS*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  20* 
Chesnuts,  per  pe^fe,  3*  to  7* 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  A.\D  OTHERS.  i    TTATPHFR'S   ppvvpvih>v    ^,,t.     ,. 

\/fESSRS.    PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  wil    subJ  Hv      V  *    ^     ^>E^DEN    T1LE    MACHINE- 
M   mit  to  Public  Competition    a     the  Auctfon  M   rt     Bar    \  L^r      dT't  "1  ST0,d,onl-V  ^  COTTAJf  and  HALLEN, 

tholomew-lane,   on    Tuesday,    May   2G  ;     fKu^dav  ,¥s  )     and  I  ^     ^SSilmeLt  Maker^c''   *>   Wiwl^ 

Fnday,  2D,  1346,  at  12  o'clock,  about  2000  DAHLIAS,  comprise  ' 

mg   all  the   new  varieties   of  the   season.     Also,    a   splendid 

assortment  of  GERANIUMS  and  other  plants  in  bloom-  the 

newest  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heartsease 

and  a  variety  of  other  plants  for  the  borders.— May  be  viewed 

the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of 

the  Auctioneer's,  American  X urserv,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN, 


,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
]\/T  R.  J.  ELLIOT  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Chapel 
-L'-L  Nursery,  Battersea-fields,  on  Wednesdav,  Mav  27.  at  12 
o'clock,  a  splendid  COLLECTION  of  PLANTS  IN  POTS,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  best  sorts  of  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Pansies, 
Verbenas,  Antirrhinums.  Calceolarias,  Salvias,  Tropsolums, 
Maurandyas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Stocks,  Myrtles,  Clematises, 
Roses  of  all  sorts,  «kc.  Arc. 

To  be  viewed  the  day  before  or  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
to  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Putney, 
Surrey. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 

_     the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.     Any  shaned  Til*  Mn  i\l 

HOTHOUSE,  AND  ;  made ib,  merely  changing  the  die,  which 'can  be  done  i a  few 

SS.ute^..it5te.qmPes  buc  **  hands.  ™-,  one  man  and  three 


FINE  COLLECTION    OF    ORCHIDE^ 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.    WILKINSON    are    instructed    bv   the  I  J*0?5-    ^ith  this  amount  of  Tabour^he  product  of 


Carrots,  per  bunch,  9d  to  1*  3d 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
SoorzonetS,  per  bundle,  1*  to  Is'dd 
Salsify,  do.,  1*  to  1*  id 
Onion!',  per  bushel,  1*  6d  to  5* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l#dd  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  lOd  to  1* 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  fid 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  4d  to  1* 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  1 2  hands,  id  lo  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  l*~6d  to  8* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  'ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2rfto3d 
•iavory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch.  ■;  1 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6'id8j 
Parsley/per  bunch,  ldtr>3tt 

—  Koot9,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  buncb,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  tr-3i 


POTATOES.— SoUTHWABK,  WaTEBSIDE,  May  IS. 
This  murket  is  fast  coming  to  a  close.  The  eupply  is  getting  rm-.ll  by  de- 
btees, but  the  high  prices  have  considerably  decreased  the  previous  £ma!l 
Jonsnmption,  therefore  the  supply  ia  fully  adequate  to  the  demand.  Although 
aij-  best  samp':ea  are  fetching  great  prices,  there  is  but  little  demand,  even  at 
ruinously  low  prices,  for  York  Regents,  Shawn,  or  Jersey  or  French  Blues 
Tom  >  he  stores;  those  that  are  sold  are  not  worth  a  quotation,  the  prices  beicg, 
nmany  oases  .nominal,  and  in  few  cases  sufficient  to  pay  the  storing  expenses. 
Cha prices  trjm  the  ships  are  as  follows; — York  Reas,il-J0s  to  lso=  per  ton- 
utto  Rreents,  ^os  to  120s  per  ton;  Perth  Reds,  llOsto  120s  per  ton;  Aton- 
rose  BatLr,  100t  perton. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  IS, 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  by  land 
■arriage  samples,  was  moderate  at  this  morning's  market,  and 
n  order  to  make  sales  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  decline 
>f  '2s.  per  qr.  from  this  day  week,  and  at  which  reduction  the 
itands  were  not  cleared  at  a  late  hour.  Foreign  remains 
xominally  the  same ;  sales,  however,  can  only  be  effected  in 
etail  quantities  to  release  by  certificates,  which  are  held  at 
Is.— Of  spring  Corn  the  quantity  fresh  up  has  been  very 
rifling.—  Barley,  Beans,  and  White  Peas,  are  unaltered  in 
alue,  whilst  Hog  Peas  scarcely  maintain  late  prices. — The  de- 
mand for  Oats  is  limited,  which,  with  rather  more  offering 
auses  a  heavy  trade,  and  quotations  of  this  day  se'nnight  can- 
ot  be  supported. 

BRITISH,    PEB  LMPEBIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.                          S.      S. 

Tieat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  .Suixolk     .        .     White  65  63 

— ■—     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  60  5-i 

trley.  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier  30  3; 

Its,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .    Polandi  24  Si 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  24  25 

Irish Feed  21  2a 

Bit,  pale,  ship          ■ 54  6X) 

—  Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

fe ...  34  36 

sub,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tick  29  46 

—  Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  52       Winds  —    — 
"i,  "White         .        .        .        .    36  to  40       Maple  29    33 

Friday,  May  22. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  "and  other  grain  have  been 
aall  during  the  week,  vessels  having  been  kept  out  by  con- 
iry  winds.  Of  Foreign  Wheat  the  quantity  reported  amounts 
upwards  of  15,000  qrs.— The  attendance  at  this  morning's 
irket  being  thin,  and  the  weather  remarkably  fine,  in  add°i- 
>n  to  the  uncertain  state  of  the  Corn-laws,  business  in  either 
lglish  or  Foreign  Wheat  was  very  trifling,  each  description  is 
Id  for  Monday's  quotations.  In  spring  Corn  there  is  no 
'^ration  to  notice. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
Wheat. ;  Barley.      Oats- 


Red     . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

50 
50 
23 
21 

60 
55 
St 
24 
HO 

Potato 

25 

28 

Harrow 
Long  pot 
Grey 

31 

28 

48 

31 

r.        11  per  Quarter.      56s  Odj     30j  9d 


I     55  10  I     30    5 


Rye.    ] 
331  4d\ 


eeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
ies  on  Foreign  Grain 


23     4        24     1 


34  10 

34  11 

35  8 
35  11 


Peas. 


gram  showingtbe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Cora  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  16.       


'ricb. 


0<2 
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6 

-  5 
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Uy        . 
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42s 

-    per  owt 

4h 

?er,  Red, 

English 

— 

—        — 

Foreign 

80 

-     Whl 

e.  English     . 

55 

lander 

Foreign 

40 
10 

"p«eec 

35 

-    Butk 

pe    qr 

45 

■    Cakei 

En*,  per  1000.111 

SEEDS,  May  22. 

to  46s   LiHseedCakea.Porelgn.p.u 


I  to    91 


Mastacd,  White  -  p.baah.     —  ■ 

—  Superfine     ,,       -     — 

—  Brown        „        .    

Kapeeeed,  £nglish,perlaat    £7.       3cl 
RapeCakei         -     per  too     —        _ 
Saiotfoin                            .    _        _ 
Tares,  Kne.  winter  p. bnel._        

—    Foreign  -        -       .     3.Gd4s6d 
Trefoil        .        -     per  cwt     16        25 
Turnip  {too  variable  for  qnotatlon) 
KtSQSTOKD  AAA  Lit. 


a  day  of  10 

inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 

rare  I  **    ,  2>     T  ..        o.ouo  |  aj  3  onn 

ORCHIDE^:,  AQUATIC,  HOTHOUSE,  and  GREENHOUSE  T?  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the'"  Trans 
PLANTS,  which  have  been  selected  with  great  judgment  by  '  ??,hcl?s  °f  tDe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  paee 
the  late  proprietor  ;  Carnations  and  Picotees,  fine  Heartsease,    ""J"; K ar'2 >  v.01-  T- 

the  Erection  of -the  Orchidea  House,  with  the  Warm-water  1  ,"  ,  ^a00"!*  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  on  its 
Apparatus,  all  the  Green  and  Hothouses,  Tulip-house,  rare  J™els.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  but 
Eockwork,  Forcing  Frames,  Garden  Implements,  and  a  variety  *?tUe  Practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  made  for  patent 
of  Out-door  Effects.     May  be  viewed  Saturday  preceding  and  I  dues  or  license. 

mot-nino.  nf  eaio     PatQinm,ar  k.j  «*.  *t,«  ,...— j —    — i   -j>  *,..  Piice  251.,  with  1  Dies  for  Tiles  of  any  shape  or  size 

Pug-Hill,  with  Iron  Box,  16(.  16s. 

-.   A  set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Ueck,  11.  Is. 

"SCottajt  and  Haixen  have  on  show  at  their  Eepositorva 

great  variety  of  every  article  for  the    Garden,  viz.,   s.  oilers 

Water  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  MetaL 


•  * ^    Executors  of  Joseph  Jassos,  Esq.,  to  sell  by  auction  on    hours  >s  as  follows,  viz. : — 
the  premises,  Church-street,    Stoke  Newington,   on  Monday,    J ?"Qh  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  lj  i 
June  1st,  at  11  o'clock,  without  reserve,  the  valuable  and  rare      *.      i»  ».        8.000  |  2i 


morning  of  sale.    Catalogues  had  at  the  garden,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Ludgate-bill. 


MEXICAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room.  -38,  Kins- 
street.  Covem-GardeA.  on  Monday,  the  25th  Mav,  at  12  &££  I  S££™%™%  S^S^Sf 

th*  t.m'  '  Bo?dSin-  and  Stands   Pot"  r 
every  description  of  "Wire  Work. 


an  IMPORTATION  OF  CHOICE  ORCHIDS, 'from  the  tern!  I  bSKSX/JS^EJE  °es,cnPa?ns-  ^ases>  PedestaLS  Flower 
perate  regions  of  Mexico,  comprising  many  fine  Plants  in  good  Z^S^S^yj^fJ.0^^"1^'  Kose  and  Tree  GuardS] 
condition.     May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  and  morning  of  Sale,  | 


and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Garden. 


3S,  King-street,  Covent 


TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS.  BULBS,   Ac,  JUST  ARRIVED 
FROM  THE  CAPE. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS,  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  3S,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  on  Saturday,  6th.  June,  at  12  o'clock,  a  rare  collection 
of  ORCHIDS,  BULBS,  <tc,  from.  Africa,  containing  some 
new  Species,  and  many  very  rare,  such  as  Orchis  Victoria, 
violaceum,  barbatum,  «tc. ;  Disa  grandiflora,  &c. ;  beautiful 
varieties  of  "Watsonias,  Isias,  Brunsvigias,  &c,  and  a  few 
Seeds. — On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


ESTATE  Wanted  to  Purchase — Comprising:  a  hand- 
some Residence,  with  from  50  to  250  acres  of  land,  or  if 
offering  opportunity  for  an  investment,  will  be  no  objection. 
Must  not  be  very  distant  from  a  railway,  in  a  good  district,  and 
not  more  than  four  hours  from  London.  Particulars  to  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Hedges,  Land  Agents,  10,  New  Bond- 
street.  opposite  the  Clarendon. 


WIRE-WORK,   HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

ST.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MAXOR-HOUSE,  MANOR- 
PLACE.  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FEXCE.  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering.  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, «fcc.  The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER-APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  and  Country,  and   Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses.  Conservatories.  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Pabeee  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  «fc  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  tfce. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freehax  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,    70,    Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep      Well      Engines     and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in   Iron,    from    W. 
Rowley's  pattern.     Jets  made  to  I 
any    device.     Buildings,   Baths. 
&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 
Sole  Agent  for  Tecjian's  Patent  Water  Pubifizb. 
Tbe  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,   by  Fbee- 
man  Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


Cast  Iron  Floweb  Stakes  fsee  enqramnq). 
ft.        4  ft.  6.        5  ft.        6  ft.        7  ft.  out  of  the  s 


ground. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE-PIPE  and  TUBING,  for  Gardeners,  Brewers, 
Fire  Engines,  Plumbers.  Gas  Fitters,  and  aR  other  purposes 
where  a  perfectly  Flexible  Pipe  is  required. 

J.  L.  Hancock  begs  to  announce  to  the  Public  that  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Patentees  the  sole  manufacturer  of  the  above 
article,  which  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  Leather  hose,  and 
to  every  other  description  of  Flexible  Pipe.  The  PATENT 
VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  is  stronger  than  Native 
Caoutchouc,  does  not  become  stiff  or  hard  by  exposure  to  the 
lowest  atmospheric  temperatures,  is  applicable  to  Hot  Liquor, 
Steam,  or  Gas,  and  is  manufactured  in  anv  lensth  or  size. 
The  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  HOSE  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  Fire  Engines,  as  it  does  not  require  any  appli- 
cation or  attention,  and  is  always  fit  for  use. — Manufactory, 
GosweU  Mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  aU  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edwabd  Purseb,  40,  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  fuR  directions 
for  use,  at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


B 


ED  FEATHERS.  

Per  lb.  I  Per  lb. 

Mised Is    0d  |  Best  For.  Grev  Goose    2s    Od 

Grey  Goose     . .        . .    1      i    I  Best  Irish  White  Goose    2     6 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      8    |  Best  Dantzic   . .        . .     3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  'Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Sox,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road,  opposite  the  Chanel. 


11 

oi™        12s-        14s- M-     S2*-     '  80s.  per  dozen." 
STRONG  IRON  HURDLES    FOR    SHF.F.P,  3   feet  out   of 
the  ground,  Is.  9d.  ;   do.,  roth  |  top  bar,  5s.  ;   light  cattle 
7TO/I  mche5  Msb-  Ss-  6d-  >  str°ng  do.,  6s. ;  ox  do.,  4  feet  high, 

STRONG  IRON  WIRE  for  strained  wire  fence,  in  bundles 
containing  lo6  yards  each,  at  10s.  6d  per  bundle 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATO- 
RIES, 4t.,  made  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  either  of 
iron  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  which  can  be  axed  complete 
with  hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  in  anv  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  STOVES,  FENDERS, 
*fcc,  and  every  article  in  Ironmongery. 

Entrance  to  the  Show  Rooms  and 'Manufactory,  76,  Oxford- 
street. 


In  One  thick  Volume,  Svo,  with  upwards  of  3S0  Engravings, 

price  16s., 

THE    SUBURBAN    HORTICULTURIST; 

J-  Comprising  the  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Fruit, 
Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Garden.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  H.S., 
*fcc.  London  :  William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  KEITH'S  MEASURER,  bt  MAYNAKD. 

In  12mo,  price  5s.  bound,  the  24th  Edition  of 
-"THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER ;  or,  the  whole 
J-  Art  of  Measuring  :  being  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Trea- 
tise on  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Persons  concerned  in  Measuring,  Gauging,  Sur- 
veying, &c.  By  Thomas  EIeith.  Corrected,  enlarged,  and 
improved  by  Samuel  Matxabd,  Author  of  the  "  Key  to  Keith's 
Measurer." 
Longman  &  Co.;   Rittngtons  ;   Hamilton  »fc  Co.;   TVhit- 

TAKEB    &    Co.  ;    SlMPELN  &    Co.  ;    COWIE  ifc  Co.  ;   HOULSTONE    & 

Co. :  and  M.  Tatlob. 


NEW  PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  GARDENING. 
Now  ready,  price  16s. 

THE  ANNALS  of  HORTICULTURE  and  YEAR 
BOOK  of  PRACTICAL  GARDENING.— This  work,  illus- 
trated with  13S  Engravings  and  coloured  Frontispiece,  contains 
580  pages  of  Plain  and  Practical  Information  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Gardens,  Greenhouses  and  Frames,  together  with  a 
most  ample  and  complete  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations 
for  every  month  in  the  Year  ;  plain  instructions  for  the  culture 
of  every  kind  of  Flower,  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  with  descriptions 
of  the  best  sort  of  each ;  Lists  of  all  popular  and  new  Flowers, 
with  their  habits,  treatment,  colour  of  bloom,  time  of  flower- 
ing, tfce.  Full  particulars  of  all  Manures  and  Fertilizers,  with. 
the  mode  of  applying  them  ;  and  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  every  subject  connected  with  Horticulture. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. — Houlstone  and  Stone- 
man,  65,  Paternoster-row. 
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On  and  after  the  First  of  June, 


HE    D 


LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 


EWS 


,  ,  «■  4  *i  rw„rv  the  sreak  aeent  of  modern  civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  political  safe- 
THE  Newspaper  is  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  the  N  e een*  Cen  u ~  %* ^  ^  Qn  ,  ^  as  t0  infortna,on.  By  its  means  only  the  small  capitalist 
1  guards  which  it  affords,  i  places  all  whate ^^J"^^  of  thoPse  changes  which  affect  supply  and  demand-and  therefore  prices.  Wither,* 
is  enabled  to  contend  successful  yagains h*  we 1th)  r v fo  r.  too       ^  J^  ^  Cana(Ja  as  ^  ,„  ffiiles  of  the  great  c     t     of  Europe*, 

the  daily  Newspaper,  a  man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  Newspaper  press  of  any  country  are  an  adm.tted  test  of  the 

Civilisation.  These  facts  are  «^^"J^S^X^  than  a  century  since,  there  were  eighteen  papers  published  in  London,  daily  or 
enterprise  and  intelligence  ot  the  people.    ^^^Tj,  lation  of  t0.day  bears  a  ratio  to  that  of  the  period  in  question  of  more  than  3  to  1  ; 

three  times  a  week-while  now  there  are only  fifteen!  though  the  p  p  y  ^  ^  ^  direct  .^^  of  ^  London 

and,  by  means  of  the  post  audother facias         ££ ^  ^  t^lu  England,  sLJd,  and  Ireland,  put  together.     THe  oblation  of 
press.     Inthesingle  CUyofXe^ork  '^Told     £ow  is  this  *      Of  a  fact  so  startling,  where  lies  the  explanation;  what  rs  the  cause  ?-Pr.cE! 
papers  in  Paris  exceeds  that  of  London  ^nty^old.     How  u :th  J    J  ^^  ^  ^  rf  ^^  ^  ^  twopence  for       hour, 

That  the  public  know  the  advantage  of  having  a  Da  yl  aper  « >m  ^  ^^  ^  ?     ^  ^  affi0unt  of  capUaj 

reading,  and  threepence  for  a  paper  the  day  fjJ^J^^^^  application  the  man  of  business  and  the  capitalist  are  for  the  most  part 
required  to  be  invested  n  a  "•^^'g^J^JS^Si  must  combine  to  produce  the  result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the  requ  re- 
unacquainted.     Next,  the  various  talent  knowledge,  «*  expene >  commands  its  own  price.     Thus,  whilst  energy,  enterpr.se,  capital, 

.cuts  have,  in  truth,  occasioned  some ling  very  Ilk «  ^LSg  teK  in  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  competition  have  been  doing  good  serv,ce  m  all  other  thuis  g  ^^  ^  fa  ^  on]y  ^  weakhy  can  indu)ge. 

for  the  political,  social,  and  intel.ectua 1  wants  o ^      ^~       ^  ^  ^  pRICE  HAS  BEE,  MADE  »  THE  MOST  Bts^omSHEB  „***« 

™LTE™ £^S££S5^ ~  - — ™ - ™ D0BS N0T ™ HAVE BEEN thought or- 

„?™»«*  i«  M«w  ahont  to  fee  toed  of  establishing  a  London  Bailj  Newspaper,  on  the 
^w'sSrof  c  ££*£ "ta   aU  it,  aaPartmeatS>   which  shall  looh  f„  S»pp.*t,   «t   to 

and  extended,  and,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  will  publish, 

On  the  First  of  June, 


THE     DAILY     NEWS 


At    Twopence    Ha! 

•  ,.-  „„,.0     u  arill  hp  Wn-er  than  many  of  the  high-priced  dailv  journals  arc 

The  Paper  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  ^£%!£%££t  I ~ £  -ong7t  iu  contemporaries:    But  it  will  be  expansive  j 
now  ;  and,  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  as  much £*£*  "^TLSLm-t^  seems  to  require  it. 
and  double  sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  import  Deb  ,  a  pre  su.  ^  ^  ^^ 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  therefore,  w  II  cont^J^™  ™e  merchant  and  man  of  business,  shall  find  what  he 
of  Markets-all  trade  information-will  be  -»  ranged  that  *J™*^  possible  words.  The  modern  newspaper  has  not 
wants  always,  as  nearly  as  possible    £»•«•  fil'd   but  has  grownTp  und^r  circumstances  which  it  could  not  control ,   and  the 

Si-rm^ 

seeks  in  a  more  systematic  form.  .  __     ._ 

The  Daily  Hews  will  be  published  in  Time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

,«  .  K™  THE  M™  ,™S  or  on,  scHEME      is,     We  givej,  the  ^^^^l^J^t^^^ 

form,  all  that  tie  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  ^^^J^^Z  2  £*Z  J*  be"  happy  to  give  in  an  additional  sheet  whe, 
present.     The  difference  between  them  and  us  will  be  only  in  that  hos   o t  Advei  t. .e  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  pr.ee  ; 

,*,., m„BL..,, •« .« *. p..P.;«»k- -7^Ed;s „t,'  I",L ,o 5: TPe4™ ^ed ,b„ ,b.n ibM . p.»-°ac. .* 

possible  inconvenience,  the    proprietors  of  THL    DAILY     JM^vvo 
payable  to  Joseph  Smith,  Daily  News  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 

For  THREE  MONTHS     .     .     .     16s.  id. 
L-  a,.  Who  „  intend  in  *e  B„cceBs  .,  M^^X^-^to**^*^^ 

,  „,,,,„„  PrlntMi.  at  their  Office  In  Lombard. street,  m  t 

MdwMrf -oih.  E<llu.i^-Sa<o.day,  Mat  23.  1B«. 


E  G-ARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No. 


-1846.] 


SATURDAY,  MAY  30. 


[Price  Qd. 


.Aflmmem  »y*'em         7- 
Ama<eu'  G  irdeaer 
Ant..  io  kill  -        -        - 

Be»i:h.  to  cut  in  summer 
Bl"k»'« 'eed  sireplnp,  results 

t r.  m  - 

Bones   and  sulphuric  acid  as 

r.i  -.n-ir  ■  - 

Botanic  Garden,  Cnmbiidge    - 
BreHd.  utile  mor>t,d 
Butter,  to  remov.'  ihe  taste  of 

Turnipt  fr.in 
CalednnUn  Hon.  Knoiety 
Calendar,  horticultural    • 

—  anHcuhmal 
Cambridp-Bownio  G«d«"    - 
Cattle,    well    bred,  profits   of 

keeping  -        -        - 

Chrlrenhnm  Hort.  Society 
Climbnrs    hnrOy 
Cnnifijrfi1dl»e>se  in  - 

Cow.  cob'  of  lte»pi<,£ 

—  narioalf,  vriiiflc-f 
Cm-umber*.  <Hs«aSH in 
Dairy  inanajr-  men'. 
Dickson  on  Flax,  rov. 
Diseases  in  plants,  355  a. 
Dogs,  to  f  -ed              ... 
Draining  stiff  land 

Fa*m  buiBtts,  breeding  ot 

FsgnpyiiUTi  cyinf'Siim 

Flax  I'uhiim,  Wames  on,  rev. 

—  Bickion  on,  rev.     - 
Flax  Imp.  Society 

Flints,  to  pound        ... 
Flower  guden  plants 
Fruit  crop  ,  appearance  of      - 
Fnik  tree-,  fiauy  UHinuig  of 
Gra»s  Innd,  mtnurefor 
Green  fiV.  io  kill      - 
Guano,  Peruvian,  prices  of     - 
Handswirth  Hurt.  -*rvipty      - 
Hatfs,  to  kr-.'j.-  from  Turnips  - 
Harleetoc    Farmers'    Club  — 
pasture  land  - 


INDEX. 

Heating,  P«lmaIso   • 
Hop,  manure  for 
Id  wii-h  flJW-TsS-'iv 
Ma-cfleld  FWculural  Sol-.  - 
Mimire,  metropolitan  sewage 

bill 

_   bones  and  sulphu'Jcac:d 


3t>3 
WW  b 

360  a 
357  a 

339  b 


3>>1  A 
3<5  c 
3il  ft 


362  t> 
353  c 


_    for  Hops  -         -        - 

—  for  Qrasslind 
M*nurB  tank     - 
Middleton    FlmlcnUural  Soc 
Mtirninfc-side  Gardeners'   Sou- 
MnsiaJndamacrophyMa  - 
Outs  injured  bv  rukliog 
Or.h:ds,  Mr.  Barker's,  sale  of 
Packing  plants 
Panstef.  select 

358  c      Paris  Hort.  Society 
3fi0cr      Pristure  land,  to  break  up 

ft     Plan:sforb"ddingout     - 
3sS  c         —    to  pack  for   exportation 

plint  drying      - 
357  a      Polmaisft  healing      - 

Potatn  disease  - 

365  a  -_     in  Amnrk-a     - 
357  a     Po:ato,  D.ily's  Wonrler 

3G5  e     Rural  Chemistry ,  by  E.  Solly, 

366  a         rev. 

354  a  [  Slugs,  to  kill 

359  b  i  Soda-ash  and  wire-worm 
SGI  c  I  Sollv's  Rural  Chemist]  y,  rev. 

S'e*p\ng  needs,  Bickefa"  mode  (if 
Turnip,  varieties  of 

—  io  keep  ha^es  from 


359  ft 
313  a 

359  ft 
357  ft 

360  ft 
357  c 

361  c 

355  c 
357  ft 
360  a 
357  a 

356  c 
365  ft 
363  c 


3i55<i 
3(54  A 
3'6a 

355  c 
357  a 

356  A 
3*5  c 


—  (hin  planting  of 
Tulip  Society,  Amateur 
Vine*,  stopping  of 
Watnfj  on  Flax,  r<*v. 
Wheat  crop,  inogmic  const 

tuents  of       - 
Wind  power,  application  of 
Wire-worm,  to  kill 

—  and  siida-m-h 


359  6 
3"il  c 
353  6 
365  c 
364  b 
35S  d 
3S£>  6 
3-fl  c 

363  a 
362  a 
357  ft 

3K0   ft 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
An  ELECTION  of  FOUR  PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds 
of  this  Charity,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  3d  June, 
at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  from  among  the 
following  Candidates,  whose  testimonials,  &c,  have  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  of  by  the  Committee  : — 

John  Adamson     . .         . .     4th  application,  aged  69 

Barney  Farelly        . .     . .     4th        „  „       69 

John  Garnell        . .         . .     4th        „  „      79 

Christopher  Gibbons      . .     4th        ,,  „       60 

James  Everest     ..         ..     3rd        ,,  ,,      65 

"William  May  . .     . .     3rd        ,,  „       77 

William  Havers  ..     2nd       ,,  „       73 

Edward  Marshall  ..    2nd       ,,  „       65 

Ann  Pratt  ..         ..     2nd       ,,  „       63 

Henry  Riches  . .     . .     2nd       ,,  ,,       71 

Francis  Chamberlain    ..     1st         ,,  „       67 

John  Moore  . .         ..     1st         „  ,,     ,7S 

Sarah  Spiers  . .     . .     1st         ,,  „      67 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

97,  Farringdon-street,  London.      Edward  It:  Cutler.  Sen. 

SMITH'S  FUCHSIAS.  "BEAUTY  OF  DALSTON,"  AND 

"EXIMIA." 

JOHN    SMITH,    Nurseryman,  Dalstou,    Middlesex, 

"    begs  to  call  attention  to  his  Advertisement  of  the  above  in 

the  Chronicle  of  the  18th  of  April — good  strong  plauts  arc  now 

being  sent  out  at  10s.  Gd,   each.     An  allowance  to  the  trade 

when  three  of  either  are  taken  at  once. 

Venusta  and  Queen  Victoria,  in  flower,  5s.  and  upwards. 

The  above  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  the  Nursery. 
Dalston,  May  SO. 


THE  FUCHSIA  CHALLENGE. 
"A/FESSRS.  LANE  &  SON  having  observed,  with 
-L'-*-  some  surprise,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saturday  last,  that  Mr. 
HALLY  charges  them  with  having  unwarrantably  asserted 
that  tneir  Fuchsia  "  MRS.  LANE  "  is  the  best  of  the  season, 
they  are  induced,  in  justice  to  themselves,  to  repeat,  that  such 
was  proved  to  be  the  fact  at  the  late  Chiswick  show,  it  being 
awarded  the  First  Prize  upon  that  occasion.  Messrs.  L.  &, 
Son  cannot  consider  that  they  have  acted  unfairly  in  exhibiting 
their  Fuchsia,  and  which  exhibition  and  award  fully  warranted 
the  assertion  complained  of,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  the  Kentish  "EMPRESS"  in  playful 
competition. with  "  MRS.  LANE"  at  the  time  alluded  to  ;  and 
they  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  should  the  stakes  be 
given  away  from  them  at  the  forthcoming  show,  they  shall  not 
lose  their  temper  with  their  money  ;  all  they  desire  is,  "  a  clear 
stage  and  no  favour,"  and  may  the  best  production  be  declared 
thewinncr.— Great  Berkbampstoad,  May  30. 

G1  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
J-J  •  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


KNAP   HILL  NURSERY',   near  Bagshot,  2£ miles  from  the 

Woking  Station.  South  Western  Railway. 
XT OSEA  CATERER  begs  to  announce  the  AME- 
-*--■-  RICAN  PLANTS  are  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen 
any  day,  except  Sunday,  gratis.  The  Woking  Station  is  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  London,  and  there  are  always  conveyances 
to  be  obtained  from  ic  to  the  Nursery. — 30th  May,  1846. 


H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (By 
*  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony),  begs  to  say  his 
Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application. 

H.  G.  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
His  Anemones  are  now  in  flower,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day 
from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted.      Admittance  Gratis. 

Vs  Foreign  orders  executed. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall,  are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, of  fine  and  good  sorts,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  arc  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  sorts,  with  a  description  of  the  colours,  may  be 
bad  on  application. 


CLOODIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  have  now  ready 
•  for  delivery  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  fet.t 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.  Price  hi.  5s.  each.  A  remittance  will  be 
expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. i 

FOR  SALE,  about  27  ewt.  of"  BEET  ROOT  SEED. 
recently  landed  pur  "  Spy."fromCephalor.ia. — Samples  and 
further  particulars  to  be  had  of  Atlwjn,  Bevan,  Cole,  and 
Harris,  Brokers,  90,  Lower  Thames-street^ 

"THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSI AS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  &c. 

DELIVERED  IN  PERFECT  ORDER,  PER  POST,  FREE, 

TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

YOUELL  and    CO.  are  now  sending  out  per  post, 
free,  their 
NEW    AND    SUPERB  WHITE    FUCHSIA, 
"SANSPAREIL,"  10s.  6rf.  per  plant. 
Or,  with  11  other  new  and  beautiful  varieties  for  21s. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators  of    FUCHSIAS    to  the  above   Seedling,   which  they 
will  guarantee  is  not  surpassed  by  any  light  variety  yet  raised, 
and  will  give  general  satisfaction.     For  particulars,  see  their 
Advertisement  of  last  week. 

Their  5  other  fine  Seedlings  are  now  ready  for  sending  out 
with  "  Sanspariel"  and  when  the  set  is  taken,  will  be  charged 
11.  lis.  Gd. 
SELECT  SEEDLING  VERBENAS  (raised  1845.) 
Exquisite,  5s.  ;  Grandissima,  5s.  ;  Helena,  3s.  Bd. ;  Celeste, 
3s.  6d. ;  Aurora,  3s.  Gd. ;  Auberon,  3s.  Gd.  For  description  of 
the  above,  see  their  Advertisement  of  March  1st.  They  are  now 
ready  for  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  or  otherwise,  at  21s.  the  set. 

12  fine  varieties 6s.  per  dozen. 

12  Extra  ditto,  very  superior 10s.  ,, 

PANSIES,  fine  varieties 10s.  „ 

,,  Extra  ditto,  very  superior, 
first-rate  show  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation „ ISs  ,, 

PETUNIAS 9s. 

CINERARIAS    12s.  to  18s.  „ 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-tlowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 
per  post,  free,  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 
just  imported  from  Chusan. 

30  packets   of  NEW  and  CHOICE  FLOWER   SEEDS,   per 
post,  free,  for  Gs. . 
.  Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  May  30. 

l|\ICKSON'S  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA,  "  ACAN- 

*~s  THA." — Strong  plants  of  the  above  (which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  decidedly  the  finest 
White  variety  ever  raised)  are  now  ready  to  send  out.  Price 
per  plant,  15s.,  the  usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade.  A 
very  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  plants, 
&c.  &c. — Newton  and  Upton  Nurseries.,  Chester,  ?Jay  30. 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CINERARIAS,  AND  PANSIES. 

Per  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

S     WALTERS,     Florist,     Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
•    Wilts,   can  supply  the  above  in  strong  plants  and  best 
varieties.  Per  doz.—  s.  d. 

Fuchsias,  in  12  varieties  6    0 

Verbenas  do.  3    0 

Dahlias  do.  6    0 

Chrysanthemums,  do 6    0 

Petunias,  do  6     0 

Pansies,  do.  . .         6    0 

Cineraria  Bladud,  splendid,  each       ..         ..7    6 

As  a  proof  of  its  excellence,   it  ha*  gained   the  first  prize, 

April  23,  and  the  first  prize,  May  21,  at  the  Bath  Horticultural 

Show.     Can  be  obtained  at  0,  Leadenhall-street,   or  at  the 

above  address. 

FC.  BALL,  successor   to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
•    to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately,  in  strong  plants,   for   any   of  the    under-mentioned. 
Early  orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW    SCARLET    PELARGONIUM    "HONEYMOON,"    very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  beddiug.     Fur 
Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle.,  1814,  p.  508  : 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
c      *      *      The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containing  from  70  to  SO  buds  and  flowers."    Plants  3s.  Gd. 
RHODODENDRON    "  CAMPANULATUM     PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  308 — "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
panulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."    Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S4J,  p.  532— "  Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  varietv."    Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners'  Ciron., 
1844,  p.  592—  "Y our  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height.     Plants  Is.  Gd.  each,  15s.  per  doz. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  C  to  9  inches         . .  10s.  Gd. 

Lyperia  pinnatifida         5    0 

Alona  ccelestis  2    0 

Veronica  speciosa  2    0 

Stnchys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen         90 

Androcacea  cerastifolia 2    0 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        3    6 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . .     .  •     2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each      . .         ..36 

Do.    one      do.      Amoy  3    6 

With  a  few  phmts  to  compensate  for  carriage.  An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  May  30. 


MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  they  are  now  sending  the  following  desirable 
plants  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Dahlias,  all  the  newest  and  best  sorts  in  culti-  s.    d.  ■ 

vation  51.  per  100,  or  15    0  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,  50  of  the  most  approved  show  sorts   ..30    0 

Ditto,  25  ditto        ditto         16    0 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  the  newest  and  best  sorts  4  0  per  doz. 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  ..         ..    Gs.  and  9     0      ,, 

Heliotropiums,  Pinks,  and  Pansies  . .         ..40     ,, 

Lobelias,  upright  and  training  varieties  ..6    0      ,, 

Salvia  Patens,  Fulgens,  Variegata,  and  4  others    6    0     „ 

Pentstemous,  6  sorts 6     0      „ 

Potentillas,  6  sorts       . . 6    0      „ 

Phloxes,  IS  sorts  6    0,' 

Antirrhinums,  6  sorts  6    0,, 

Oenothera  Teraxifolia,  and  4  others  . .         ..60      ,, 

Catananche  bicolor  4    0      „ 

Gazania,  4  sorts  8    0      ,, 

Oxalis  floribunda         ..         ..         80,, 

Campanula,  6  tall  and  6  dwarf  varieties  . .     6    0      ,, 

Alstroemerias,  6  sorts  1     6  each. 

Iberis  sempervirens 8"    0  per  doz. 

Scarlet  flowering  Stachys  inodora  . .         . .     9    0      ,, 

Gaillardia  coccinea,  and  3  others 6    0      ,, 

Scutellaria  splendens,  and  Euthalis  microphylla  SO,, 
Anagallis  Brewerii,  Grandiflora,  and  Bicolor-  ..6  0  ,, 
Bouvardia  Splendens,  Flava,  Angustifolia,  and 

Strigosa 8    0     „ 

Double  blue  Tree  Violet        8    0     „ 

Linum  flavum  6    0,, 

Chrysanthemums,  choice  sorts        6    0      „ 

Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums  4    0      ,, 

Variegated  do.  4     0,, 

Duke  of  York,  new  strong  grower  . .         ..26  each. 

Perpetual  Queen,  fine  new  scarlet  . .         ..26      „ 

General  Tom  Thumb  ..         ..Is.  each,  or  9    0  per  doz. 

50  superior  species  of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants  20    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto  ..         ..     10     6 

Tea-scented   Roses   (in  pots),  one  of  a  sort,  in- 
cluding   Elisa    Sauvage,     De-Mont,     Belle 
Allamand.  Bride  of  Abydos,  Devonieusis,ifcc.  12    0  per  doz. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Noisette  Rose  . .'        . .         ..36  each. 

12  superior  varieties  of  Climbing  Roses    . .         ..SO  per  doz. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
Cobcea,    Maurandyas,    Lophospermums,    Calam- 

pesis,  and  Rhodochiton  6    0      „ 

Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  2    0  each. 

Do.  Bicolor,  Sieboldii.  and  Double  Purple        ..     I     C      ,, 
New  Scarlet  Trumpet  HoneysUclfle     "       . .         ..20      ,, 

New  Yellow  Honeysuckle        2    0      ,, 

Doiible  Red  Pomegranate  and  Solanum  crispum    16,, 
Wistaria  sinensis  and  Passiflora  of  sorts       ~    . .    1    G      „ 
Jasmines,     of     sorts,      Aristolochia,      Virginian 
Creeper,    Variegated  Ivy,   Buddlea  globosa, 

and  New  Blue         9    Oprdoz. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Fuchsias,   Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  plants,  are 
sent  by  post  pre-paid.     Foreign   commissions  for  Seeds   and 
Plants  of  all  kinds  carefully  executed. 
^Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  May  30th. 

pURT  IS'S^BUDDING  KNIFE.—"  This^is- thi 
V^  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in  ihe 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  2d,  1S43. 

George  Plum.  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin- street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  3S  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-ofiice  order  for  3s.  2rf. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 

p COPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS— 
V->  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state  for 
family  use  for  five  years.  An  assortment  of 
fruits  that  are  usually  preserved  :  Raspberries 
and  Currants,  Cherries,  Greengages,  Gooseberries. 
Damsons,  die,  are  put  in  stone  ware  bottles,  of 
different  sizes,  lined  with  glass,  a  machine  cork- 
screw to  draw  the  corks,  with  the  whole  particu- 
lars of  the  patent  process,  and  testimonials,  are 
packed  in  a  hamper,  and  will  be  delivered  at  any 
part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by  an 
order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 7.  the  upper  part  of  St.  John-street, 
Clerkcnwell,  London.  These  Fruits  are  presumed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice ; 
one  trial  will  prove  their  excellence.  The  Fruits,  &c,  con- 
tained in  these  packages  have  been  considered  a  desirable  and 
acceptable  present  for  country  friends,  as  they  contain  much 
modern  information  for  the  preservation  of  fruits. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  for  preserving  of  Fruits  is  now  oi 
Sale  at  the  Manufactory  as  above. 

GENUINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  BREED  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 
This  large,  beautiful,  and  scarce  variety  (the  colour  of  the 
hare)  has  great  length  and  depth  of  carcase,  great  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears,  and  weighs,  when  at  ma- 
turity, from  16  to  17  lbs.  As  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  common 
or  wild  rabbit ;  from  one  to  two  months  old,  12s.  per  pair  ; 
three  to  four  months,  18s.    Free  to  London. 

Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 
DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  wan-anted 
best  mater, al.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
1£.  8s.  Garden-lights  made  and  g'azed  from  Is.  per  foot,  at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 
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EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  REGENT'S-PARK 
EXHIBITION,  MAY  20th,  1310.  ' 


AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  First  Gold  Medal. —  To  Mr.  Fraser,  Nurseryman,  Lea- 
bridRe-road,  for  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
Rollisson  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Tooting,  for  15  Exotic  Orchids. 
Tie  Second  Gold  Medal.— To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr  to  G.  \V.  Nor- 
man, Esq.,  Bromley,  for  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants ;  to 
Mr.  tlunt,  gr  to  Miss  Traill,  Bromley,  for  20  do.,  also  for  10 
Exotic  Orchids. 

N.B.  Mr.  Rae,  gr  to- J.  J.  Blandy.  Esq.,  Reading,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  Second  Gold  Medal,  for  Orchids,  but 
his  collection  was  disqualified  on  account  of  its  containing 
more  than  the  specified  number  of  plants. 

The  Third  Gold  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co., 
Nurserymen,  Exeter,  for  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to 
Mr.  May,  gr  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  Beckenham,  for  15  Heaths  ; 
to  Mr.  Plant,  gr  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford,  for  15 
Exotic  Orchids. 

The  First  SUver-Gilt  Medal.— To  Mr.  Green,  gr  to  Sir  E.  An- 
trobus,  Bart.,  Cheam,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants, 
also  for  6  tall  Cacti,  and  another  for  6  Exotic  Orchids  ;  to  Mr, 
Barnes,  for  15  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Don,  gr  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq., 
Stockwell,  for  10  Exotic  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  Cock,  jun.,  Chiswick, 
for  12  Pelargoniums  (in  8-inch  pots)  ;  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr  to 
Mr.  Beck,  Slate-works,  Is'eworth,  for  the  same  ;  to  Mr.  Parker, 
gr  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  for  the  same  (in  11- 
iochpots);  to  Messrs.  Lane  it  Son,  Nurseryman,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  for  12  Roses  in  pots. 

First  Silver  Medal.  —  To  Messrs.  'Fairbairn,  Nurseryman, 
Clapham,  for  12  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Fraser,  for  8  Azaleas. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — To  Mr.  Pamplin,  Nurseryman,  Wal- 
thamstow,  for  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres, 
gr  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Blackheath.  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants;  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gr  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  Muswell-hill, 
for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  15 
Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  G  reen,  for  6  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Nursery- 
man, Battersea,  for  6  Calceolarias,  also  for  12  Pelargoniums 
(in  11-inch  pots) ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  Nurseryman,  Chelsea,  for 
the  same  (in  8-inch  pots)  ;  to  Mr.  Stains,  Middlesex-place, 
Sew-road,  for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Coysh,  gr  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq., 
Clapham,  for  S  do. ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Nurseryman, 
Cheshunt,  for  12  Roses  in  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Slowe,  gr  to  W.  R. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Bayfordbury-park,  for  8  do. 

Second  Silver  Medal.—  To  Mr.  May,  for  10  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants  ;  to  Mr.  Kaye,  gr  to  B.  D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  Norwood- 
house,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Clarke,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis ;  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  <fc  Co.,  for  Erythrochiton  brasiliense 
(new  plant  in  bloom)  ;  .to  Mr.  Robertson,  gr  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
Ealing-park,  for  Pavetta  borbonica  (new  plant  not  in  bloom)  ; 
to  Mr.  Malyon,  gr  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq..  Blackheath,  for  6 
Heaths;  to  Mr.  Roser,  gr  to  J.  N.  Helline.  Esq.,  Streatham, 
for  do.  :  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  4  Azaleas  ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  gr  to  J. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Regent's-park,  for  30  British  Ferns;  to  Mr. 
Keith,  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  for  25  British  plants  (exo- 
genous), also  for  25  (endogenous) ;  to  Mr.  Garrod,  gr  to  R.  B. 
Forman,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  for  6  Calceolarias  ;  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
Nurserymau,  Stoke  Newington,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, gr  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Chelsea,  for  do.;  to  Mr.  Dobson, 
for  12  Roses  in  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Kaye,  for  8  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh, 
tor  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12 
Pelargoniums  in  S-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Waterer,  Nurseryman, 
Ivnaphill,  Horsell,  for  50  seedling  vars.  of  hardy  Azaleas  (cut 
blooms)  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  15  Heaths  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  and 
Sons,  for  12  do.  ;  io  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  Ashwell- 
thorpe,  for  a  Stand  of  12  Tulips. 

The  Third  Silver  Medal— To  Mr.   Kyle,  gr  to  R.  Barclay, 
Esq.,   Leyton,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  to  Mr! 
Malyon,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Ixora  coccinea;  also  for 
1  Azaleas  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  Theophrasta  Jussiena  ■  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  for  Sarracena  Drummonuii  ■ 
to  Mr.  Smith,  for  12  rare  Alpines  ;  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  gr  to  J.  f' 
Young,  Esq.,   Kennington-lane,  for  30  Ferns  ;    to  Mr.  Keith 
for  neat  and  correct  Labelling ;  to  Mr.  Ansell,  Hertford  Nurl 
sery,  for  25  British  plants  (exogenous) ;   to  Mr.  Williamson, 
Royal  Bot.  Gardens,  Kew,  for  the  same  (endogenous)  ■  to  Mr 
Dawson,  nurseryman,   Brixton-hill,   for  12    Heaths-    to    Mr 
Taylor,  gr  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  a  seedling  Azalea,  Conqueror;  to  Mr.  Pamplin 
Nurseryman,  Hoinsey-road,  for  a  seedling  Erica,  ventricosa 
liana  alba  ;  to  Mr.  Wren,  gr  to  J.  Huskisson.  Esq.,  Holloway 
tor  6  Calceolarias  ;    to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  Fuchsias  ■  to  Mr 
Fawley,  White  Hart,  Bromley,  for  the  same  ;  to  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Battersea,  for  12  Pelargoniums ;  to  R 
Mosely    Esq.,  Pine-apple-place,  for  8  do.;  to  Mr.  Beck,  Isle- 
worth,  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium,  Patrician,  also  for  Com- 
petitor, and  another  for  Hebe's  Lip ;  to  Mr.  Miller,  nurseryman 
Ramsgate,  for  do..  Mount  Etna  ;  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr  to  the 
tarl  ot  Kumory,  for  a  seedling  Calceolaria,  Masterpiece,  also 
tor  Emperor,  and   another  for  Oscar;   to  Messrs.  Lucombe 
1  ince,  and  Co.,  for  a  seedling  Fuchsia,  Corallina  ;  to  Messrs' 
Norman,  Florists,  Woolwich,  for  a  Stand  of  12  Tulips  ■  to  Mr 
Francis,  Nurseryman,  Hertford,  for  12  Roses  in  pots  ;  to  Mr' 
I  urner,  Florist,  Chalvey,  for  a  Stand  of  24  Pansies ;  to  Mr 
Kaye,  for  4  Cinerarias. 

The  Bronze  Medal.— To  Mr.  Slowe,  for  10  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  same  ;  to  Mr.  Chalmers 
gr  to  A  Janson,  Esq.,  Walthamstow,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Vernon 
gr  to  the  Earl  ot  Cornwallis,  Linton-park,  for  Cattleya  labiata  ■ 
to  Messrs.  Lucombe  Pince,  and  Co.,  for  Gompholobium  nova 
sp. ;  to  Mr  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for  12  rare  Alpines  ; 
to  J.  Alnutt,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  for  4  Azaleas;  to  Mr 
t  M  •  So  ■"  P-  ?urd>  Esq.,  Kentish-town,  for  6  Calceolarias- 
Tor^  HnfT'^  £Cl?erai'ias'  alsofor  a  seedling  Fuchsia 
Lord  Hill  ;  to  Mr  Pawley,  for  a  seedling  Azalea,  Gledstanesi 
formosa  ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman,  Hornsey,  for  a  Stand  of 

rl  r  w-V  ,°  M;- Bra-,  Florist,  Slough,  for  24  Pansies. 
mi?  Certificate  „/  Jfmt-Io  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Aphelexis  hu- 
£  Mr'  P, "«,rs-  *  airba™.  for  Erica  ventricosa  coc.  minor  ; 
to  Mr  Pamplin,  for  Epacns  grandiflora ;  to  Mr.  Busby,  gr  to 
to  M»  y'  ?Sq"  S'ock™od-I>ark'  for  Azalea  in.  variegata  • 
foli,^  7\J-UCn™be'  ?'nc^  "nd  Co.,  for  Eriostemon  W 
tolium  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Thunbergia  chrysops,  also  for  Cal 

•Tri f/„-!frqUi!  °/  Bute'  and  for  secdli"S  4o.,Lord  Hardinge 
Lady  (Mrnth,  and  Aurea  maculata  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Azalea 
double  red;  to  Messrs,  Henderson,   Nurseryman.  P^ne-applel 

1;     p^'     "?"  japonica;  to   Mr.   Iloyle,  Guernsey;  for 

Florid  F?arSTUMS'  %aee,a  f  T>'re'  Lord  Stanley  'and 
£1.  ists  Flag;    to  Mr.  Beck,  for  do..  Compactum ;  to  Mr 

F,  hi'-  p  d>  .Vul8™s;  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  a  'seedlin- 
I ."  \ p.rfdoni.nant;  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr  to  Lady  Gambler 
Iver,  Uxbndge,  for  a  Stand  of  24  Pansies,  and  for  a  seedlin 
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EEDS.— CORNER    OF 

THOMAS  GIBBS 
{By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg;  to  remind  the  Memhers  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only   Counting-  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  ]\ad  on  application. 


DEANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbrookdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs, 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Bagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
,,     Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic       Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 
Garden  Chairs    and 
Seats 
„        Loops 


and 


mers  and  Hatchets 
Hotbed  Handles 
Labels,  various  pat- 
terns, in  zinc,  por 
celain,  <fcc. 
Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools 
Lines  and  Reels 
Marking  Ink 
Mattocks 
Menographs 
Metallic  Wire 
Milton  Hatchets 
Mole  Traps 
Mowing  Machines 
Pick  Axes 


HALF-MOON-STREET,  l  O  LASS.— BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN~PLATE 
IS  and  CO.,  VJ     CROWN,    AND    SHEET    GLASS    WAREHOUSE     49' 

Broad-street.  Bloonisbury.    (Established  1798. } 

The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Public  that  he  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  British  and 
Foreign  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  of  a  very  superior  quality 
and  such  as  he  can  confidently  recommend  from  its  equality  of 
surface,  complaints  having  been  repeatedly  made,  since  the 
duty  has  been  taken  off,  of  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
Glass  which  has  been  used  for  Hothouse  purposes.  It  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  irregularities  or  heights  and  dents  on  the 
surface  of  Glass  are  found  to  act  as  a  lens,  concentrating  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  injuring  the  more  delicate  plants. 
Superior  Sheet  Glass,  weighing  16  oz.  1   to 

to  the  square  foot,  from 5d.  to  6d.  per  foot    •-  « 

Ditto,  ditto,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot    7     to  9         „         LI: -53 

Thick  Crown  Glass,  from    2     to  6  §3 

Violet-coloured  Crown 7     to  9         "        J  4j "" 

The  Proprietor  has  also  on  hand  an  inferior  quality  of  Sheet 
Glass,  varying  from  13  oz.  to  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  from  3id.  to  id., 
to  use  which  for  Greenhouses  or  Conservatories  would  be  mis- 
taken economy,  experience  having  proved  to  us  the  positive  in- 
jury produced  by  its  use  for  Horticultural  purposes,  bein«- 
suitable  only  for  windows  and  skylights  in  inferior  buildings.  ° 

The  most  economical  Glass  to  be  used  with  safety  to  the 
plants  is  Crown,  in  sizes  from  6  by  4  to  8  by  6,  both  to  the  first 
expense  and  in  repairing ;  some  people  forget  that  large  panes 
of  glass  break  as  well  as  small  ones,  and  the  larger  the  piece 
the  greater  the  chance  of  its  breaking. 

Glazing  done  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  contract,  or  at  so 
much  per  foot. 

Alexander  Marshaxl,  49,  Broad-st.,  Bloomsbury,  London 


Garden  Scrapers 
Grape  Gatherers  and 

Scissors 
Gravel    Rakes    and 

Sieves 
Greenhouse      Doors 

and  Frames 
Hammers 
Hand-glass  Frames 
Hay  Knives 

Hoes  of  every  pattern  [Scythe  Stones 
Horticultural   Ham-j  Shears,  various 


Pruning  BiUs 

,,        Knives,  va- 
rious 

,,        Saws 

,,         Scissors 

„        Shears 
Rakes  in  great  va- 
riety 
Reaping  Hooks 
Scythes 


Sickles 
Sickle  Saws 
Spades  and  Shovels 
Spuds 
Switch  Hooks 
Thistle  Hooks 
Transplanting  Tools 
Trowels 
Turfing  Irons 
Wall  Nails 
Watering  Pots 
Weed        Extractors 

and  Hooks 
Wheel  Barrows 
Youths' Sets  of  Tools 


Rollers  |  Potato  Forks 
G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
A-J  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
<fcc.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole   Agents   in  London,    G.   and  J.    Deane,   Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
APSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
•fi-  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  foUowin^ 
Net  Cash  Prices  .—  ° 

Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        id 

16  oz.        „  „  5 

21  oz.        „  7 

26  oz.        „  „  „  n 

Small  Squares  from  5  ins.  by  3 ins.  up  to  10  ins.  by  8 ins., 
from  l^d.  to  3d.  per  square  foot. 
N.B.— The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


PD  WARDS  &  PELL,  Foreign  Glass  Importers, 
-1— '  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  have  received  a  large 
supply  of  Striking  Glasses  of  an  improved  form,  varying  from 
7  inches  diameter  by  6  inches  in  height  to  2£  inches  diameter 
by  2  inches  in  height,  in  clear  white  glass,  and  very  strong. 

Edwards  &,  Pell  continue  to  supply  very  superior  Glass  for 
Conservatories,  &.C.,  on  very  low  terms.    'Their  Glass  is  very 
stout,  clear,  and  free  from  blisters. 
GLASS  MILK  PANS  for  Dairies. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


Pansy,  Satirist. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  Ml.  to  18  mi. 
No.  13    British  or   Foreign   sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot     . .     . .     id.  per  foot. 
..     ..    5d. 
•  •     ••    "id. 
....  lid. 
....  Is.  2d.    „ 
"'SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in 14d  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  ,,  . ...  2d.  „ 

6  by  4         „  9  „  7  „  ....  3d. 
FOR  GLAZING. 

Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        ,, 

JVldte  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  tfcc.  &c. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 
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26 

26 

32 
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WASP  CATCHERS. 

UNDERWOOD,  Cutler  to  Her  Majesty,  56,  Hay- 
market,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
men, and  others,  that  he  has  just  completed  a  number  of 
WASP  CATCHERS,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  square  and  oval 
shapes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Wasp  caught  in  this 
month  is  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nest,  therefore  an  early 
application  of  this  useful  article  is  recommended.  A  large 
assortment  of  improved  Budding  Knives,  Pruners,  &c. 
always  ready. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 

■-  fl                                       ll 

i 

J'           |l ^             !j 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  C.  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown  squares, 
invitea  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his  former 
lists  :—        per  gross.  I  per  gross.  1  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4     . .     6s.  8  by  5  . .     13s.  9  by  7  . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4^   . .     9s.      |      8  by  6  . .     14s.      |    10  by  8  . .     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  which  he  purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon 
as  received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,CUCUMBER, and  GRAPE  GLASSES 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


DEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
tho  TW  Pif aS'"8  and  Profi,abl'-'  branch  of  rural  eronomv- 
Sow  ftSfe"  respcctihUyinforme,!  by  G.  Ne,chboc/& 
l.lv  of  thJ,  y  haVe  I,rePare''.  fur  *e  season,  an  extensive  sup- 

on^t  of  "N,r.Up'nP.1'0V<;d,,I5EE-IIIVES  !  thei''  collection 
consists  ot     Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "The  Kin-le   Jiox  Hive  " 

'    y  time  vvithnm  5*"  of  Thk'h  tlle  IIonc*  ma?  he  tal«=n  at 
i It      hun'a  hv  Z'7  t0  fllle,Bees;  and  ™y  »»>  worked  v,ith 


NUTT  ON  BEES,  (flth  Edition)  just  published. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 
THE  ARTICLE    GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  solicit  the 
inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,  and  Build- 
ers, to  an  entirely  new  description  of  BRITISH  SHEET 
GLASS,  which,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utility,  and  price,  by  any  now  in  tl}e  market,  for  Sashes,  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of  Foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  be  entirely  avoided,  as  in 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  and  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  fault  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 

6,  Farringdon-street,  May  30. 

N.B. — The  best  assortment  of  Cnlnurpd  ftla^s  in  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  "ELPmcK'a,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Rr  ady  Money  only. 


T>URBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
-"-'  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Buabidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places : 
—Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  next  Meeting 
will  take  place  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  June  ;  subjects  for 
Exhibition  must  be  at  this  office  oo  Friday  the  12th,  or  at  the 
Garden  before  Half  past  Eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition. 

The  gates  will  be  open  to  Visitors  at  One,  p.m.  Tickets  are 
issued  to  Fellows  at  this  office,  price  5s.  each  ;  or  at  the  Gar- 
den, in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  7s.  6d.  each  ; 
but  then  only  to  Orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition. — 21,  Repent-street. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  REGENT'S-PARK. 
The  Second  EXHIBITION  this  season  of  PLANTS  and 
FLOWERS  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society,  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  3rd  of  Jcne.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  three  Military  Bands  will  join  and  perform  the  following 
Overtures — "Yefva,"  by  Reisiger ;  "Freyschiitz,"  by  Weber; 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart. 

Subscribers  to  the  Society  arc  admitted  free.  Visitors  are 
admitted  by  Tickets,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens  only  by 
orders  from  Subscribers  ;  price,  until  the  day,  5s.  each,  or  on 
the  day  of  Exhibition.  ~s.  tid. 

Promenades  will  continue  to  be  held  every  Wednesday  in 
-June  and  July,  except  June  3rd  and  July  1st,  the  day  fixed  for 
the  last  Exhibition.  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege 
of  admitting  Two  Visitors  each  to  the  Promenades. 

Gates  to  open  at  2  o'clock.  Carriages  to  fall  into  the  line  in 
■the  road  from  Park-square,  over  the  bridge  facing  York-gate, 
to  set  down  either  at  the  Front  Gate  or  at  the  New  North 
Entrance  communicating  with  the  Conservatory. 


THREE   SPLENDID    NEW  SEEDLING  PETU- 
NIAS, distinct  varieties,    colour  and  shape  very  good, 

have  been  inspected  and  approved  of  by  Dr.  Lindley  (see  Gar- 

dmertf  Chronicle,  July  5,  1S45),  and  many  good  judges  in  the 

trade  : — 

P.  ATTRACTION,  Convolvulus-shaped,  beautiful  pink,  with 
peDcilled  centre,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

P.  ENCHANTRESS,  crimson  pencilling  upon  a  peach  ground, 
fine,  and  very  pretty,  3s.  6d.  each. 

P.  ALLIWAL,  a  splendid  large,  well-formed  rich  crimson  va- 
riety, 3s.  6d.  each. 

2\"ew  Seedling  GERANIL'M,  SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  rich  black  eye — this  bold  and  attractive  flower 
merits  a  place  in  every  good  collection — 7s.  6d.  each. 

Best  mixed  Geraniums  for  bedding  out,  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen. 
Applications,  including  post-office  orders,  will  be  immediately 

oxecuted. —  Direct  to  Michl.  Bbewxb,  Nurseryman,  London- 
road,  Cambridge. 
N.B.  Choice  Cineraria  and  Petunia  Seed,  saved  from  the 

best  sorts,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 


RB.    BIRCHAM,     Hedenham   Rosery,   Bunga>*> 
'*   Suffolk,  has  now  readv  to  send  out  the  Best  Varieties  °f 
PERPETUAL  and  BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots,  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  borders,  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses. 
12  good  varieties        ....    18s. 

12  most  superior 30s. 

New  and  scarce  varieties  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent,  upon  application.    One  or  more 
Plants  will  be  added  gratis,  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 
Carriage  paid  to  London,  per  Norfolk  Railway. — May  30. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
Monday.       Juua    I — Entomological        .        .        .        .        8  p  m. 
Tdiwpay,        _     s{  Horticultural         ....       3  *.*. 

Wmnkbay,    -      sJ*°?>]B°"™Gflen,        .       .  2  ,.«. 

J  .Society  01  Arte       ....  8  *-m. 

Friday.  —     5— Botanical 8  t.k. 

Saturday,        —   13 — Horticultural  Gardens  1  pji. 

The  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  much  obliged  to  gentlemen  having  commu- 
nications for  the  nest  Number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  if  they  will  forward  them  without 
delay  to  him  at  21,  Regent-street,  London. 

An  alarm  has  arisen  among  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents as  to  the  state  of  various  kinds  of  plants 
in  which  they  think  that  symptoms  of  Unusual  Dis- 
ease are  appearing  ;  and  they  are  apprehensive  lest 
such  general  affections  in  the  vegetable  world  should 
be  forerunners  of  like  .plagues  in  the  animal.  The 
best  way  of  dealing  with  these  cases  seems  to  be  to 
take  them  separately. 

A  gentleman  living  near  Sevenoaks  sends 
specimens  of  a  Lilac  whose  young  shoots  are 
dying  off  irregularly.  "  I  first  noticed  it,"  he  says, 
"  yesterday,  and  forty-eight  hours  seem  "to 
complete  their  destruction  ;  the  gangrene  seems  to 
begin  just  above  the  bud.  My  eardener  had  seen 
it  the  day  before,  and  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  common  Laurels,  many  of  which  in  various  as- 
pects and  situations  are  also  affected  ;  in  these  the 
disease  manifests  itself  first  in. the  leaf.  The  Por- 
tugal Laurel  also  is  partially  affected  in  the  same 
manner.^and  I  detect  the  same  disease  in  the  shoots 
of  the  Yew.  Neither  wind  nor  frost,  nor  any  acci- 
dental or  local  cause  exists  to  account  for  it."  The 
specimens  here  alluded  to  consisted  of  Lilacs  and 
common  Laurels.  .Their  young  leaves  and  shoots 
were  dying  back,  after  becoming  spotted,  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  Potatoes,  and  here  and  there  the 
lowest  part  of  the  shoots  next  the  old  wood  was 
black  and  brittle,  exactly  as  in  the  Potato  haulm 
next  the  old  tuber.  No  fungi  were  visible  exter- 
nally. The  old  wood  of  the  Lilacs  next  the  dying 
shoots  was  brown  and  decayed,  and  the  evil  looked 
as  if  it  would  spread  backwards  or  downwards. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  unusual  symptoms,  and  in  the 
Lilac  not  such  as  would  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
frost  in  usual  years.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  appearances  were  really  so  produced,  and  that 
the  anomalous  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  Yen- 
insufficient   manner  in   which  the  wood    of    most 


plants  was  ripened  last  autumn.  In  many  places 
the  common  Laurel  was  half  bleached,  instead  of 
acquiring  its  rich  green  colour  ;  and  wherever  the 
yellow  shoots  have  pushed,  there  seems  a  great 
tendency  to  perish  under  the  least  impediment  to 
free  growth,  such  as  world  be  caused  by  unobserved 
frost  in  the  early  morning,  or  even  by  a  dry  wind. 
We  have  not,  however, succeeded  in  finding  Lilacs 
or  Yens  in  the  state  described  by  our  correspondent, 
and  conclude  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
affection  is  local.  Roses  are  much  injured.  In 
all  such  instances  the  dying  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved along  with  3  or  4  inches  of  sound  wood 
below  the  disease. 

Another  correspondent,  near  Clonmel,  finds  his 
Peach-leaves  shrivelling  up  and  going  off,  on  trees 
i  planted  with  all  possible  care  in  November,  1844. 
I  We  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  cause  is  the 
j  same  in  this  case.  The  season  of  growth  in 
Ireland  last  year  rendered  it  impossible  for  plants 
like  the  Peach  to  ripen  their  wood  perfectly 
in  such  a  climate.  The  yellowness  of  the 
Laurels,  the  want  of  blossom-buds  on  the  Indian 
Rhododendrons  near  Dublin,  were  unequivocal 
symptons  of  the  badness  of  the  season.  In  this 
case  the  diseased  appearance  will,  probably,  dis- 
appear as  the  warm  season  advances  ;  and  if  we 
have  plenty  of  sunshine  now,  healthy  leaves  may 
be  looked  for  hereafter,  unless  the  wood  should 
be  so  unripe  as  to  become  gummy  and  cankered. 
Our  Clonmel  friend  will  do  well  to  lay  in  no  more 
wood  than  he  wants,  and  to  keep  the  new  shoots 
nailed  close  to  the  wall  as  fast  as  they  grow.  He 
should  also  have  cut  out  in  the  winter-pruning  all 
the  soft  spongy  shoots  of  last  year's  growth. 

To  the  same  cause  (that  of  badly-ripened  wood 
of  last  year)  seems  referable  a  disease  that  has  ap- 
peared among  Coniferous  plants.  Mr.  Ayres,  of 
Brooklands,  says  that,  at  Blackheath,  the  whole  of 
the  foliage  is  falling  off  the  Spruces  and  Larches ; 
and  though  a  few  new  branches  are  breaking  out, 
their  numbers  are  so  few,  that  the  trees  must  be 
removed.  "  At  this  place  (Brooklands)  a  number  of 
the  most  healthy  young  trees  will  in  a  few  days  be 
complete  skeletons,  and  I  noticed  the  same  thing 
happening  to  large  trees  of  20  or  30  years'  growth 
on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Long,  at  Bromley-hill,  iu 
this  county.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  land-steward  of  W. 
Pigott,  Esq.,  of  Dullingham-house,  Newmarket, 
informed  me  the  disease  has  seized  the  Spruces  in 
that  neighbourhood."  A  similar  complaint  comes 
from  a  writer  near  Wrexham,  with  whom  Larches, 
from  4  to  12  years  old,  are  dying  off  this  season. 
He  has  some  hundreds  affected.  The  disease 
seems  to  prevail  mostly  among  trees  of  the  ase 
above  mentioned.  In  a  plantation,  about  30  years 
old,  not  one  appears  to  be  affected.  The  leaders 
and  most  of  the  upper  branches  are  quite  bare  of 
leaves  ;  and  the  lower  ones  seem  scorched,  and  only 
just  alive.  These  trees  have  hitherto  grown  very 
rapidly.  He  has  three  or  four  Silver  Firs  dying  in 
the  same  manner;  but  he  does  not  see  any  other 
species  of  tree  so  attacked. 

We  do  not  recognize  in  these  symptoms  anything 
incompatible  with  a  watery  condition  of  last  year's 
wood;  arising,  not  so  much  from  excess  of  water  in  the 
autumn,  as  from  want  of  sunlight  and  heat  to  carry  it 
out  of  the  system.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  resinoussecretions  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  Coniferous  trees  were  inade- 
quately deposited,  and  that  now,  when  growth  recom- 
mences, the  young  leaves  cannot  find  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood their  food  (or  organizable  matter)  in  such  a 
state  that  they  can  assimilate  it.  The  result  of  that 
must  necessarily  be  that  the  foliage  will  drop  off, 
and  the  probability  is  that  in  such  eases  the  wood 
will  die  back,  or  prove  permanently  diseased. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  because,  while  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  dangers  that  really 
exist,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  persons  needlessly 
alarmed,  as  we  believe  those  to  be  who  dread,  in 
such  symptoms  as  have  been  described, the  advent  of 
disasters  of  which  the  Potato  murrain  is  but  the 
forerunner.  We  cannot  say  that  we  perceive  at 
present  any  ground  for  uneasiness.  We  doubt  in- 
deed whether  the  cases  which  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice  would  have  excited  attention  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  alarm  that  exists  respecting 
the  mysterious  destruction  that  has  overtaken  the 
Potato. 

While,  however,  we  thus  desire  to  guard  our 
readers  against  undue  apprehensions  of  evils  not 
likely  to  arise,  we  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  a 
disease  apparently  identical  with  that  of  the  Potato 
has  broken  out  among  the  Yams  in  Jamaica.  We 
know  not  to  what  extent  this  has  gone,  but  we  have 
in  our  possession  specimens  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Upper  Portland-place,' 
which  place  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  to  remark  that  the  disease  has 
assumed  that  virulent  putrid  form  which  existed  so 


largeiyi"  Ireland.  U  e  cannot  tueu Out  ureau  lest  tne 
food  of  the  West  India  Islands  may  be  destroyed  like 
our  own,  and  lest  the  sufferings  which  have  been 
experienced  b}r  the  poor  people  at  home  should 
be  about  to  be  transferred  (?)  to  our  colonies.  Such 
a  calamity  would  be  the  more  severely  felt  there  in 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  Potato  disease, 
which  is  evidently  increasing  in  other  countries 
whatever  the  event  may  prove  with  us,  for  in  Lis- 
bon,which  last  year  was  almost  uninfected,  the  young 
Potatoes  are  already  attacked  to  the  extent  of 
one-sixth,  as  is  proved  by  the  samples  now  on  sale 
in  London.* 

We  do  trust  that  the  movement  that  has  now 
been  made  at  Cambridge,  to  which  we  last  week 
alluded,  will  be  productive  of  some  solid  advantage 
to  the  general  cause  of  public  education. 

We  now  find  that  at  an  adjourned  Meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  the  New 
Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  Clark  was  called  to  the 
Chair ;  and  the  following  Resolution  proposed  by 
the  Master  of  Christ's,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Paget,  was  passed  unanimously  : — "  That  the  pro- 
posal for  submitting  a  Grace  to  the  Senate  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Syndicate,  according  to  the  Reso- 
lution passed  at  the  last  Meeting,  be  deferred  ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  a  Deputation,  consisting  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Dr. 
F.  Thackeray,  Dr.  Paget,  Professor  Henslow,  Mr. 
Romilly,  Mr.  Power,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Williamson, 
Mr.  Smith  (Caius),  Mr.  W.  Stokes,  Mr.  Liabington, 
Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  G.Stokes,  be  requested  to  wait 
upon  the  Vice-Chancellor,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  he  would  be  willing  to  propose  a 
Grace  to  the  Senate  for  appointing  a  Syndicate  to 
consider  in  what  manner  Funds  may  be  raised, 
which  will  secure  to  the  University  a.  surplus  annual 
income,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  execution,  from 
time  to  time,  of  Works  of  general  improvement 
connected  with  the  usefulness  and  splendour  of  the 
University ;  including  primarily  the  formation  of 
the  New  Botanic  Garden,  as  an  object  of  immediate 
exigency." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Yice-Chancellor  will  readily 
comply  with  this  moderate  and,  indeed,  necessary 
proposition.  His  acquaintance  with  Cambridge 
studies  must  tell  him  that  it  is  hardly  reasonable,  at 
the  present  day,  to  refuse  all  aid  to  science,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  all  aid  to  students  who  would 
prosecute  science,  in  the  greatest  of  our  English 
Universities.  We  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  personally  wishes  to  render  per- 
petual the  system  of  offering  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  per  annum  in  premiums  for  the  study  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  as  is  really  the  case  so  long 
as  all  masterships,  bursarships,  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  other  ships,  if  there  be  others,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  preferments,)  are  filled  from  the  ranks  of 
these  two  pursuits.  He,  we  are  sure,  regrets,  as 
much  as  ourselves,  that,  in  such  a  University  as  Cam- 
bridge, the  only  reward  assigned  for  the  promotion 
of  Botany  should  be  the  miserable  stipend  of 
177?.  6s.  I0id.,  which  has  been  successively  paid  to 
four  individuals  in  about  a  ceutury  and  a  half. 

For  ourselves,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult ;  the  stream  of  Cambridge  opinion  has  begun 
to  flow  in  the  true  direction,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent its  accumulating  force  overthrowing  all  the 
barriers  which  supineness  or  prejudice  (and  there 
are  no  others)  can  oppose. 


SELECT  PLANTS   FOR  BEDDING   OUT,  &c.  IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS.     . 

( Continued  from  page  316.) 

16.  Campanula  Barleri  ? — This,  probab!y,is  the  finest 
of  our  dwarf  or  creeping  species  of  bell  flowers.  It  is 
a  half-shrubby  evergreen  perennial,  requiring  a  dry 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  with  protection  from  frost  in 
winter,  and.  in  common  with  several  other  allied  species, 
it  is  rather  succulent  in  its  structure,  abounding  with  a 
peculiar  secretion  of  milk-like  fluid  or  sap,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  a  partially  dry  situation,  and 
preservation  from  long-continued  or  stagnant  moisture, 
is  essential  to  a  vigorous  and  successful  growth. 

Its  neat  dark-green  leaves  and  salver-shaped  blos- 
soms, of  a  lively  blue  colour  (each  nearly  li  inch  in 
diameter),  distinguish  it  as  an  attractive  and  elegant 
object.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a  small  group  or 
parterre,  or  for  partially-elevated  mounds  of  artificial 
rockwork  on  flower-borders.  It  is  also  highly  pictur- 
esque when  grown  as  portable  specimens  in  large  pots 
or  vases,  in  which,  with  good  management,  a  single 
plant  will  extend  from  12  to  IS  inches  in  diameter;  and 
it  is  seen  to  great  advantage  upon  grotto-work,  as  well 
as  in  ornamental  slate  boxes  placed  on  the  parallel 
curbs  of  drawing-room  entrances,  or  in  sheltered 
balconies. 

When  adopted  for  parterres  the  ground  should  be 
well  drained.  The  soil  adapted  for  its  growth  in  pots, 
&c.j  is  equal  portions  of  exhausted  friable  sandy  loam 
or  garden  mould,  and    perfectly   dry   leaf-mould -(or 

*  There  is  also  in  the  market  what  are  named  Bermuda  Po- 
tatoes, all  of  which  come,  we  believe,  from  Chertsey. 
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highly-fermented  manure),  well  incorporated  with  small 
brick  refuse  or  potsherds  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
amount. 

C.  Barleri  ?  being  characterised  by  an  extreme 
tendency  to  form  attenuated  growth  and  premature 
flower  buds  when  excited  early,  a  uniform  and  vigorous 
growth  should  be  encouraged  by  shortening  the  ex- 
tremities when  required,  and,  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  removal  of  all  flower-buds  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have  accu- 
mulated a  vigour  of  growth  equal  to  a  loDg-continued 
bloom. 

17.  Oxalis  spcctabilis. — This  is  a  neat,  dwarf,  com- 
pact, half-hardy  bulbous  plant,  growing  from  2  inches 
to  4  inches  in  height,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  rich 
purplish  crimson  flowers,  nearly  1  inch  in  diameter, 
during  June  and  July.  It  is  well  fitted  for  a  small  par- 
terre, treating  it  a-s  follows  : — Take  out  the  ordinary 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  replace  it  with  b'  inches 
of  coarse  brick-bats  (or  similar  material),  over  which 
add  6  inches  of  coarse,  dry  turf  sittings,  or  dry  Moss, 
and  fill  up  with  equal  portions  of  friable  heath-mould 
and  sandy  loam,  in  this  the  stores  should  be  planted 
in  May,  according  to  the  weather.  After  the  season  of 
bloom  is  over,  and  a  maturity  of  growth  manifested  by 
the  progressive  decay  of  leaves,  &c,  the  bulbs  should 
be  taken  up,  replaced  in  store-pots,  each  containing  ten 
or  more  bulbs,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  frame,  facing 
south  or  west,  untii  November,  when  .they  should  be 
replanted  into  smaller  store-pots  (four  or  six  bulbs 
each),  in  equal  portions  of  friable  leaf-mould,  heath- 
soil,  and  sandy  yellow  loam  ;  after  which  they  should 
be  plunged  in  ashes,  or  old  dry-sifted  tan,  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  facing  south  or  east  ;  protecting  them  from 
severe  frost,  and  watering  only  as  the  bulbs  progres- 
sively vegetate.  In  this  position  they  remain  until 
required  for  the  parterre,  in  April  or  May. 

18.  Oralis  caprina, — This  is  a  very  interesting  half- 
hardy  perennial,  requiring  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse, 
with  protection  from  frost  in  winter,  producing  fiower- 
scapes  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  with  ter- 
minal clusters  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  each  nearly 
1  inch  in  diameter,  during  May,  June,  and  July.  It  is 
suitable  for  a  parterre,  requiring  a  similar  treatment  as 
described  for  0.  snectabiiis.  It  was  a  favourite  plant 
with  me  nearly  20  years  ago,  being  a  highly  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant  in  May  and  June  ;  and  where  grown 
in  large  stores  (six  or  eight  bulbs  in  a  pot),  it  makes  a 
fine  appearance.  However  gay  the  flowers  with  which 
it  may  be  surrounded,  it  will  still  appear  "  bright  in  the 
midst  of  brightness."  When  required  solely  for  a  par- 
terre, the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  as  described  lor  the 
last-named  species,  and  preserved  dry  until  November 
or  December,  and  replanted  in  the  parterre  about 
6  inches  deep.  For  protection  during  intense  frost,  the 
surface  should  be  covered  with  perfectly  dry  sifted  tan, 
or  leaf-mould,  to  12  inches  in  depth,  which  may  be  re- 
moved, by  the  first  week  in  March  ;  and  in  case  of 
protracted  or  unexpected  cold,  after  the  plants  appear 
above  the  surface,  they  may  be  protected  by  a  few 
hoops  extended  over  the  bed,  and  shielded  with  mats. 

1.9.  Pa-paver  bracteatum. — Those  who  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  gorgeous  feature  in  the  flower  garden  wiil  find 
this  plant  perfectly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  It  is  bi- 
ennial in  its  duration,  blooming  perfectly  but  once  from 
piants  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  and  for  which 
purpose  it  should  be  sown  iu  May  or  June,  and  trans- 
planted in  summer  or  autumn  to  its  intended  posi- 
tion. In  habit  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  large  crown 
of  leaves  sitting  upon  the  ground,  from  which  the 
flower  stems  arise,  attaining  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height, 
having  on  tiieir  summits  immensely  large,  deep  scarlet, 
cup-shaped  blossoms,  expanding  by  sunlight  from 
9  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  succession  of  bloom  is 
limited,  but  the  effect  (compared  with  any  other  plant) 
is  magnificent.  I  remember  seeing  a  large  flower  bed 
occupied  by  this  plant  solely,  about  15  years  ago,  iu 
the  then  richly  adorned  flower  garden  at  Bretton  Hal], 
Yorkshire.  The  impression  of  that  gorgeous  pyramid, 
as  it  then  appeared,  is  not  forgotten.  Where  such  an 
object  is  desired,  it  should  be  placed  towards  the  back- 
ground. P.  bracteatum  thrives  in  any  garden  soil.  The 
strongest  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  adding  a  quantity  of  rich  leaf-mould  to  each,  which 
will  heighten  the  effect  by  insuring  a  pyramidal  outline, 
or  progressive  elevation  of  growth  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre. 

20.  Campanula  garynnica. — This  is  the  next  species 
in  point  of  merit  to  C.  Barleri,  being  more  compact  in 
its  growth,  and  more  profuse  in  its  bloom,  but  smaller 
in  its  individual  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  dark  purplish 
blue.  Though  less  remarkable  than  the  last  named 
species  (C.  Barleri)  it  will,  in  many  instances,  be  con- 
sidered quite  as  beautiful.  Its  growth  is  equally  adapted 
for  culture  in  pots.  vase3  &c,  or  for  producing  a  general 
effect  in  small  beds. 

21.  OxaUt  Piollai. — Plants  which  attract  almost 
everybody's  attention,  must  possess,  at  least,  very  re- 
markable, if  not  beautiful  features ;  and  this  is  one.  It 
is  a  half-hardy  perennial  bulbous  plant,  of  similar 
hardihood  with  the  previously  described  species,  and  re- 
quiring a  similar  treatment.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly 
neat  and  compact,  forming  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth 
a  densely  close  herbage  of  small  glaucous  or  sea-green 
leaves  sitting  close  upon  the  soil,  but  which,  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  maturity  in  April  and  May,  rises  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  height,  and  is  succeeded  by  numerous  rich, 
transparent,  buff-coloured  flowers,  nearly  1  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a  clear  green  centre,  the  remaininn 
surface  being  delicately  marked  with  brown  lines  radiat- 


ing to  the  margin  ;  and  which,  on  examination,  assume 
a  rich  purple  tracery  or  veining,  on  the  reverse  or 
under  side.  The  remarkable  size  and  profusion  of  its 
flowers,  contrasted  with  the  diminutive  leaves  beneath 
them,  invest  this  plant  with  a  degree  of  interest  pos- 
sessed by  few  others,  and  when  seen  fully  expanded  by 
sunlight,  produce  an  impression  of  novelty  and  beauty 
combined,  which,  to  a  cultivated  taste,  "  defies  forget- 
ting."—  Wm.  Wood,  Pine-apple-place. 


No.  9.- 
pearance 


FANCY  TRAINING. 

(Continued from  p.  2S4.) 
-This  design,  with  five  stakes,  has  a  good  ap- 
;  if  done  with  four  stakes  instead  of  five,  it 


«i  * 


does  not  look  near  so  well.    Diameter  of  hoop,  2  feet 
6  inches  ;  height,  7  feet. 

No.  10.— Single  stem  trained  up  a  stout  stake,  and 
brought  down  in  three  stems  (with  stakes),  each  about 
30  inches  from  the  ascending  stem. 


green- fly,  I  turned  with  interest  to  the  Chronicle  of 
May  23rd,  and  read  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents 
the  following  advice  :—"  Aphides  are  killed  by  a  weak 
solution  of  smelling-salts  in  water,  or  by  gas-water 
diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water."  As  the 
extent  of  the  evil  in  my  garden  made  it  important  for 
some  remedy  to  he  applied  instanter,  I  resolved  to  act 
on  this  recommendation.  I  could  not  use  the  smelling- 
salts,  because  no  proportions  are  stated,  and  I  therefore 
commenced  operations  with  the  gas-water,  of  which  I 
have  a  constant  supply  from  a  neighbouring  gas-bouse. 
Having  diluted  it  as  directed  I  plentifully  syringed 
some  climbing  Roses  trained  against  the  house  ;  but  to 
my  vexation  the  insects  were  unmoved  either  by  the 
smell  or  the  taste  of  the  dose.  What  followed  I  relate 
as  a  warning.  If  the  aphis  was  unaffected  by  the  gas- 
water,  other  things  were  not.  The  stone-colour  paint 
of  the  windows  was  turned  almost  black,  and  the  green 
of  the  verandah  was  horribly  metamorphosed.  This 
experiment,  therefore,  entailed  on  me  much  trouble, 
besides  failing  in  its  object.  This  circumstance  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  directions  being  more  minute, 
for  I  cannot  doubt  the  writer  of  the  above  had  found 
gas-water  effectual,  although  from  some  ignorance  of 
the  manipulation,  I  did  not.* 

Despairing  of  clearing  my  trees  by  any  solutions  or 
decoctions,  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  labour  of 
the  hands,  and  recklessly  to  break  the  bones  of  those  I 
could  not  poison.  I  went  over  the  bushes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  equally  zealous  with  myself,  and  drew 
my  fingers  up  the  shoots  infested,  thus  slaying  thou- 
sands in  a  minute.  In  the  same  way  I  pressed  to 
death  all  I  found  on  the  Rose-buds.  The  operation  is 
very  disagreeable,  but  it  is  more  effectual  thau  any 
other  I  know.  As  the  juices  of  the  insects  thus  de- 
stroyed form  a  sort  of  gum  on  the  branches,  they  must 
be  well  syringed  with  water  as  you  proceed.  By  this 
mode  I  have  got  the  enemy  under,  although  he  is  far* 
from  being  quite  destroyed.  I  have  since  thought  of 
another  method,  which  may  be  preferable,  though  it 
will  require  two  persons  to  execute  it.  As  the  aphis 
begins  to  move  when  the  branch  is  disturbed,  I  think 
the  shoot  which  is  covered  with  them  should  be  held 
over  a  basin  of  water,  and  be  then  gently  brushed, 
so  that  the  insects  may  fall  into  the  basin.  These 
modes  of  procedure  may  appear  very  irksome  to  some, 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a  well-regulated  garden 
is  only  made  so  by  tiresome  processes.  But  labor  vincit 
omnia,  aud  an  enthusiastic  amateur  will  rather  labour 
all  night  than  allow  his  plans  and  hopes  to  be'frustrated. 
An  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  aphis  in  an  easy 
way  is  still  a  desideratum. — H.  B. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Ths  Gbekn  Fly.— If  sings  and  snails  are  the  terror 
of  gardeners  in  reference  to  their  culinary  crops  and 
other  productions  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
numerous  tribes  o'f'  the  aphis  are  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  well-being  of  his  trees  and  shrubs.  They  also  thrive 
with  provoking  fecundity  iu  frames  and  greenhouses. 
The  present  season  is,  in  this  part  of  the  country  (the 
South  of  Bedfordshire),  distinguished  by  the  ravages  of 
these  minute  creatures,  who  do  injury  in  various  ways. 
They  do  not  eat  up  the  plant  on  which  they  dwell,  but 
they  constitute  a  sad  incubus  on  its  powers  of  life,  both 
by  their  own  pressure  and  by  the  gummy  excrement 
they  so  plentifully  discharge.  Gardens  are  so  generally 
infested  by  these  insects,  and  the  damage  they  do  is  so 
well  known,  that  any  contribution  to  the  modes  of  coun- 
teracting their  injurious  influence  must  be  acceptable. 

It  is  well  known  that  tobacco-smoke,  when  properly 
applied,  effectually  clears  the  plants  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house from  the  aphis,  but  the  same  agent,  when  used  in 
open  air,  is  almost  useless  ;  for  although  a  puff  of  smoke 
will  dislodge  the  enemy,  it  does  not  kill  him  ;  he  is 
only  intoxicated  for  a  time,  and  will  speedily  return  to 
his  predatory  attacks.  Having  myself  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Roses,  scattered  rather  plentifully  over  about  an 
acre  of  garden-ground,  and  all  much  disfigured  with 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Disease. — I  beg  to  forward  a  sample  of  dis- 
eased Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  produced  in  a  two- 
light  pit,  8  feet  in  length,  and  5  feet  in  width.  The  soil 
was  composed  of  three-fourths  common  garden  soil, 
and  one-fourth  half-decayed  leaves  and  dung  placed 
18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  plants  during  their 
growth  looked  remarkably  well,  with  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  disease  either  on  the  leaves  or  stem  ;  when 
sufficiently  ripe  they  were  taken  up  as  required,  and  all 
were  good  except  what  grew  in  that  portion  of  the  pit 
that  was  shaded  by  the  front  wall,  and  consequently  a 
little  moister,  for  roots  had  been  dug  up,' growing  in  the 
same  situation  some  time  previous  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  sample  I  now  send,  but  no  sign  of  disease  was  dis- 
cernible upon  them  ;  the  last  lot  taken  up  was  nearly 
half  diseased.  I  regret  I  did  not  weigh  each  lot.  The 
seed  from  whence  the  crop  was  produced  was  grown  last 
summer  on  a  dry  south  border  ;  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  week  in  July  and  spread  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  where 
it  remained  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  it  was 
put  into  a  crate  aud  kept  there  until  wanted  for  plant- 
ing. From  the  same  seed  I  send  some  of  the  haulm  of 
a  succession  crop  grown  on  a  bed  similar  to  those  made 
for  cold  hole  Cucumbers,  and  planted  on  the  18th  of 
February.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
young  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  have  sustained  an 
injury  from  some  other  cause,  and  the  wet  getting  to  it 
had  produced  decay,  which  spread  over  the  stem  ;  but 
on  looking  further,  I  soon  found  patches  or  portions  of 
the  stems  where  the  water  could  not  effect  a  lodgment  ; 
the  part  of  the  bed  most  affected  is  5  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  a  low  hedge  3  feet  high,  the  hedge  being  on. 
the  south  side.  My  fears  are  just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ised, and  what  I  have  all  along  anticipated  I  conclude 
is  come. — James  Silver,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Pole, 
Walihnr.i-place,  near  Maidenhrad,  Berks.  [No  doubt. 
Some  of  your  sample  have  the  disease  in  its  very  worst 
form,  the  decay  going  to  the  heart]. 

Sliit/s,  $c.-~ As  I  see  many  besides  myself  have  suf- 
fered and  are  suffering  by  the  ravages  of  slugs,  snail3, 
and  worms,  "et  id  genus  omne ;"  it  may  be  as  well  if  I 
add  that  my  second  crops  have  been  saved  by  scattering 
over  the  seed  beds,  liberally,  sprigs  and  leaves  of  the 
Elder.  I  oughtnot,  however,  to  refer  my  success  to  this; 
but  I  have  had  the  seed  beds  so  treated,  and  the  plant, 
in  every  case,  is  saved,  whereas,  most  of  the  earlier 
sowings  have  been  carried  off :  and  for  years,  in  sowing 
Turnips,  this  practice  has  been  observed  by  me  with 

uniform  success.— P.S.- The  following  mixture  will  kill 

slugs  : — Gas  water,  1  gallon  ;  water,  6  gallons  ;  lime, 
as  much  as  it  will  take  up.  This  beats  plain  lime-water 
or  gas  water. —  Knife. 


*  The  reason  why  gas-water  and  smelling-salts  do  not  always 
act  depends  upon  their  varying  composition.  Of  course  gas- 
water  will  injure  paint  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
because  it  immediately  forms  a  browa  sulphuret  with  the 
lead,  of  which  paint  consists  in  part. — Ed. 
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Wireworm.-— The  best  remedy  for  wireworm  is  Rape- 
[Bce  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and 


own  with  the  crops.  Rape  dust  will  not  do.  Hie 
rorms  eat  into  the  pieces  of  Rape-cake  and  it  kills 
hem.  Cleanliness  from  weeds  and  frequent  turning  up 
,f  the  soil  prevent  their  increase  ;  but  as  they  are  five 
ears  in  the  worm  state  they  try  the  patience  of  both 
•ardener  and  farmer.  The  above  remedy,  however, 
nay  be  relied  on. — C.  C. 

The  Fruit  Crops.— I  have  at  least  30  standard 
Vpple-trees,  besides  8  or  10  espaliers  in  ray  garden, 
'Ood  young  trees,  hitherto  famous  for  the  crops  they 
'early  produced.  The  blossom,  though  far  short  of 
vhat'it  used  to  be,  is  at  the  present  time  nowhere  to  be 
raced,  part  having  dropped  with  the  spur,  and  part 
laving  withered  up" by  blight.  I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate 
he  evil  when  I  say  that  of  all  those  trees  I  do  not  ex- 
>ect  to  get  one  single  piece  of  fruit.  Apricots  I  have 
lone,  the  blossom  never  appeared  at  all,  and  the 
itrangest  thing  of  all  is  that  I  have  a  profusion  of  small 
ruit,  including  Cherries.  I  never  saw  a  promise  of  a 
letter  crop  ;  and  of  these,  the  leaves,  which  in  the 
\pple-trees  are  half  eaten  by  the  caterpillars,  remain 
intouched,  and  seem  quite  unblemished.  If  in  other 
jarts  of  the  country  the  fruit  trees  promise  no  better, 
ihe  prospect  for  the  autumn  and  winter  supplies  is  sad 
Jideed,  and  in  the  cider  countries  will  be  most  ruinous  to 
;he  small  farmers.  I  live  in  the  south  of  England,  with 
svery  advantage  of  climate  and  situation  ;  but  I  be- 
iieve  from  what  I  can  gather,  that  the  swarms  of 
insects  with  which  we  are  infested  have  made  less 
ravages  in  the  northern  districts. — X.  Y.,  Romsey. 

Disease  in  Cucumbers. — Noticing  in  page  344,  some 
account  of  a  disease  in  Cucumbers  and  having  myself 
been  pestered  with  an  evil  of  a  similar  kind,  I  send  the 
following  account  of  its  ravages,  and  the_  attempts  I 
have  unceasingly  been  making  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Having  been  a  practical  gardener  for  some  years,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  all  ordinary  methods  to  obviate 
the  evil  have  been  resorted  to.     The  disease  first  made 
its  appearance  in  a  pit  heated  by  hot  water  flowing  in 
iron  pipes.     The  pits  are  about  5A  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  January  were  filled  with  manure  from  the 
farmyard,  composed"  of  %   cow,   ±   horse,  and    about 
•1  pig  manure.     With  this  material  my  pits  were  filled. 
When  the  heat  had  sufficiently  subsided,  I  planted  my 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  out  on  hills  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plants  grew  freely  for  some  time  without  any  per- 
ceptible disease  beyond  looking  rather  yellow,  which  I 
attributed  to  the  dull  season,  and  thought  they  would 
soon  recover  ;  but  they  daily  got  worse.   By  the  middle 
of  March,  when  they  had  set  several  fruit,  the  leaves 
became  spotted,  which  increased  ;  the  mid-ribs  of  the 
leaves  being  nearly  or  quite  severed  in  two  wherever 
the  disease  touched  ;  next  the  leaf-stalks,  and  then  the 
Vine  itself,  together  with  thefruit.  suffered.  I  have  counted 
on  a  shoot  a  foot  in  length,  S  or  10  small  specks,  looking 
as  if  some  burning  acid  had  been  dropped  on  the  parts 
dn  small  quantities.     These  kept  turning  or  eating  their 
way  further.     I  also  tried  a  second  pit  filled  with  the 
same  fermenting  material,  procured  plants  from  a  neigh- 
bour, and  planted  them  in  a  different  sort  of  mould, 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  them,  and  these  are  also 
•sharing  the^disease.     Finding  it  hopeless  to  expect  good 
fruit  from  my  first  pit,   I   pulled  the  plants  out,  and 
washed  the  pits  with  lime,  removing  the  manure  to  the 
■depth  of  about  3  ft.,  which  space  I  this  time  filled  with 
goo'd  horse-dung.      When  the  heat  had  again  become 
suitable,  I  planted  young  plants  on  hills  all  in  new 
mould  different  from  the  other.     These  also  soon  began 
to  show  signs  of  the  same  disease,  and  9-1  Oths  of  all  the 
plants  that  I  have  raised  in  my  pits  have  gone  the  same 
way,  mostly  after  having  been  potted  off.     Moreover, 
a   "quantity    of    hardy   ridge    Cucumbers   standing   in 
the  same  pits  are,  I  fear,  all  going  the  same  way,  and 
ifor  this  month  past  I  have  daily  been  throwing  strong 
though  diseased  plants  away,  the  evil  being  of  so  burn- 
ing and  penetrating  a  nature,  that  many  of  the  vines  have 
little  holes  more  than  half  the  way  through  them.  From 
observations  I  am  led  -to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  some  destructive  gas  or  salt  arising  from 
the  fermenting  material,  and  settling  on  different  parts 
of  the  plant.     Is  this  likely  ?  I  should  have  stated  that 
the  Melons  only  suffer  in  a  small  degree,  compared  with 
the  Cucumbers.   Cockscombs,  Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and 
such  like  things  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  while 
standing  in  the  same  pits.    I  am  now  trying  Cucumbers 
out  of  doors,  on  slight  hot-beds  under  hand-glasses, 
both  in  the  shape  of  seed  and  plants,  which  I  hope  will 
be   attended   with  better  success. — C.    C.      [All  this 
reads  very  much  like  over-watering.] 

Beech  cut  in  Summer. — Having  been  informed  that 
Beech  cut  in  summer  was  never  affected  by  insects, 
■which  is  such  a  detriment  to  that  timber,  and  wishing 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  had  a  tree  cut 
down  in  June,  1831,  and  had  it  placed  as  a  beam  in  a 
cottage,  in  which  position  it  could  be  easily  examined. 
It  is  now  (May,  1846)  as  sound  and  free  from  insects 
as  when  put  up. — A.  B. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  have  observed  with  much  in- 
terest the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Polmaise  plan 
of  heating  Vineries,  and  I  think  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  though  experience  may  produce  useful 
modifications  and  improvements  of  it,  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded — the  natural  circulation  within  the 
house  of  a  warm  atmosphere,  moistened  by  a  self-acting 
apparatus,  and  continually  maintained  in  a  state  of 
*  purity  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  without,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  house  in  a  heated  state  by  being  passed 
through  the  air-chamber  of  the  stove,  and  passing  off 


naturally  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  top  of  the  house 
after  having  performed  its  required  function,  and  ex- 
pended its  power,  is  a  principle  that  looks  very  like  a 
sound  one.  In  visiting  the  Polmaise  Vinery  I  was 
struck  with  the  agreeable  sensation  experienced  in  the 
house,  the  air  feeling  light  and  pure,  and  the  tempera- 
ture mild  and  pleasant,  though  the  thermometer,  as  I 
observed  with  surprise,  stood  at  75",  and  I  could  not 
but  conclude  that  an  atmosphere  and  a  temperature 
thus  salubrious  and  pleasant  to  the  animal  economy, 
was  probably  equally  so  to  vegetable  life.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  modification 
of  the  Polmaise  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  the 
late  intelligent  gardener  there  (who  has  now  left  that 
place  and  profession  and  taken  to  farming  on  scientific 
principles),  in  a  plan  he  gave  me  for  heating  a  small 
Vinery  and  plant-house  I  proposed  [making,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  sketch,  which  I  hope  may  be  under- 


stood. I  believe  he  still  retains  the  Polmaise  plan  of 
the  wet  blanket,  as  it  has  been  called  (but  which  is  in 
fact  a  long  web  of  coarse  flannel,  or  what  is  called-in 
Scotland  "  plaiding,"  not  very  thick  or  close  in  the 
texture),  along  the  back  of  the  house  over  the  warm 
air-flue,  but  contiuues  the  latter  round  the  end  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  throw  the  warm  air  more  forward. 
I  don't  know  why  it  might  not  have  been  carried  along 
the  front  also.  '  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
squares  K  at  the  end  of  the  house  are,  I  think,  gratings 
for  cold  air  from  without  carried  to  the  stove  by  a  drain 
under  the  warm-air  flue  B.  The  reason  Mr.  Carmichael 
gave  for  carrying  the  cold-air  flue  from  within  round 
the  house  was,  if  I  mistake  not.  that  the  direct  drain  in 
the  original  Polmaise  plan  he  thought  caused  too  much 
bottom  heat  by  the  passage  of  the  still  warm  air  from 
within  the  house.— J.  S.  II.,  Perthshire. 


A,  Stove,  2ift.  square. 

B,  Warm-air  flue  of  brick  or  deal. 

C,  Cold-air  flue,  1  ft.  square. 

D,  Gratings  admitting  cold  air. 

E,  Outlets  for  warm  ail*. 

Packing  Plants  for  Transmission  to  Foreign  Coun- 
ties  The  following  is  an  account  of  my  success  in 

transmitting  plants  to  New  Zealand.  The  case  in  which 
they  were  packed  was  only  2i  feet  in  length  by  1J  in 
breadth,  and  1  foot  in  depth  at  the  side ;  the  span  roof 
giving  it  a  depth  of  2  feet  in  the  centre,  all  inside  mea- 
surement. The  glass  was  well  guarded  by  frame-work 
of  stronc  wire.  The  top  was  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  case°at  one  side  by  a  pair  of  hinges,  the  other  side 
havinf  a  lock  and  key.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  I 
plante°d  in  this  little  space  upwards  of  100  plants,  such 
as  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  some  culinary  herbs, 
&e,  &c,  planting  in  rather  light  soil,  with  plenty  of 
drainage  ;  of  course  the  plants  were  small,  most  of 
them  being  cuttings  of  the  previous  autumn.  They  re- 
mained here  with  the  lid  open  till  the  month  of  June, 
when  I  embarked.  The  case  was  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  quarter-deck  during  the  passage,  whipi  was  five 
months,  during  which  time  I  tjok  advantage  of  mild 
weather  to  give  the  plants  air  by  lifting  the  lid,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  to  water 
as  o'ecasion  might  require  ;  likewise  to  pinch  the  top  of 
those  plants  that  were  overgrowing  their  weaker  com- 
panions. Out  of  the  above  number  I  managed  to  take 
upwards  of  70  alive  to  the  journey's  end.     When  our 


Fig,  1. 


ship  reached  Portsmouth,  two  more  cases  of  plants  were 
added  to  her  quarter-deck.     These  cases  were  larger 
than  the  one  just.mentioned  ;  one  was  filled  principally 
with  Camellias,  Roses,  and  a  few  Pelargoniums,  all  in 
small  pots  plunged  in  mould.      The   contents   of  the 
other  were  principally  Roses  and  Pelargoniums,  planted 
out,  and  much  stronger  plants  than  mine  were.     We 
had  not  been  long  at  sea  when  the  latter  case  was  com- 
mitted to  my  care  ;  I  never  took  the  top  off,  it  being 
fastened  down  with  screws,  but  there  was  a  slide  in  the 
end  of  the  case  which  I  occasionally  took  out  in  order 
to  give  a  little  water   and  to  pick  out  decaying  matter, 
but  I  never  took  it  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting air.     The  other  case  was  (as  far  as  practicable) 
made  air-tight,  by  having  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  joints 
of  the  case  puttied,  and  it  was  not  opened  during  the 
passage.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  cases 
received  different  treatment,  and  although  deaths  oc- 
curred in  all  the  three,  especially  amongst  the  soft- 
wooded  things,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  which  damped  off 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
best  method  to  be  pursued  in  long  journeys  is  to  make  the 
cases  as  air-tight  as  possible,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
opened'  during  the  voyage,  especially  if  they  are  not 
under  the  care  of  somebody  who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  plants  they  contain.     Some  nurserymen  attach  a 
piece  of  tarpauling  to  the  top  of  the  case,  so  that  it  may 
be  rolled  down  or  up  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of 
shading  the  plants  in  hot  latitudes,  but  this  I  consider 
to   be   an  evil  instead  of  a  benefit,  as  the   cover   is 
liable  to  be  left  on  at  times,  until,  perhaps,  the  plants 
become  sickly  by  being  in  the  dark.     No  fear  need  be 


F,  The  walls. 

G,  Warm-air  valves. 

g.  Small  cold-air  valves. 

H,  Ventilation  for  the  natural  exit  of  the  warm  air 
regulated  by  valves. 

entertained  from  a  tropical  sun,  as  the  cases  are  on 
the  quarter  deck,  and  this  part  of  the  ship  is  always 
protected  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the   sun  by  the 
awning.     In  my  opinion,  the  principal  things  to  be  ob- 
served in  plant  carriage  to  foreign  parts  are,  1st,   to 
have  the  plants  well  established  in  the  case  previous  to 
shutting  them   close   down,  and   then   to  make   them 
as  close  as  possible  ;  2nd,  to  guard  effectually  against 
the  breakage  of  glass,  by  placing  strong  wire-work  or 
small  rods  over  the  roof  ;  this  ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  the  glass  is  very  liable  to  get  broken  on 
board  ship,  and  unless  a  person  having  interest  in  the 
affair  is  there,  it  is  likely  to  remain  broken,  all  hands 
being  busy  at  the  time,  when  glass  is  the  must  likely 
to  get  broken,  and  when  the  salt  water  will  soon  make 
sad  work  amongst  the  plants.     I  have   known  a  whole 
easeful  of  valuable  plants  destroyed  fur  want  of  this  pre- 
caution. The  annexed  figures  represent  vertical  sections 
of  plant  cases.    Fig.  1  represents  the  case  in  general 
use,  hut  Fig.  2  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  for  two 
reasons,  1st,  it  gives  the  plants  more  head  room,  and 
2nd,  it  gives  a  greater  pitch  to  the  glass,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  throwing  off  the  salt  water  quicker, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  broken  at  an  angle  of  65°  or 
70°,  as  at  45°  or  50°.     I  used  Fig.  2  case  on  my  home- 
ward passage,  and  they  are  generally  used  at  the  Syd- 
ney Botanic  Gardens,  and  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  late  curator  of  that  establishment, 
There  should  be  no  projections,  as  at  A,  Fig.  1,  as  the 
ship's  ropes,  &c,  are  very  liable  to  get  entangled  in 
time  of  gales,  when,  very  likely,  the  roof  would  get 
damaged.    Besides  the  case  which  I  had  on  my  out- 
ward passage,  I  had  a  large  strong  glass  bottle,  filled 
with  small  Ferns,  and  a  root  of  Ginger,  in  moist  Moss 
(it  hung  in  the  quarter  deck),  kindly  presented  to  me 
by  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  whether  or  not 
some  of  those  handsome  little  Ferns  so  plentiful  in  New 
Zealand  could  be  brought  to  England  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.    The  bottle  was  closely  corked,  and  only  opened 
once  during  the  five  months'  passage,  and  that  only  for 
a  minute  or  two,  while  I  took  out  a  slug  which  made 
its  appearance  inside.     Most  of  the  Ferns  and  Ginger 
lived,  and  grew  when  planted  out,  thus  proving  that 
it  is  very  probable  some  of  those  pretty  little  Ferns 
might  be  brought  home  in,  as  far  as  practicable,  air- 
tight vessels. — Alexander  Burnett. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

CEROLE  GENERAL  D'HORTICULTURE. 
Paris,  May  25,  1846. — The  second  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  for  the  present  year^opened  on  the  21st  of  this 
month,  at  the  Orangerie  of  the  Louvre,  and  continued 
four  days.  There  was  no  lack  of  plants,  and  as  a 
whole  it  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  by-gone 
seasons.  Reform  is 'considered  a  hard  word  here,  and 
especially  offensive  'to  the  amour  propre  of  the  old 
school  of  gardeners  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Horticultural 
Societies.  Credit  is  therefore  due  to  the  officers  of  the 
Cercle  in  taking  the  initiative  step  ;  the  first  move  is 
half  the  battle,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Paris  cannot  remain  behind.  These  exhibitions  have 
hitherto  been  free  to  the  public,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  Paris  will  be  at  no  loss  to  calculate  the  crowd  of 
idlers  who  daily  thronged  the  room,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  plants.  The  Cercle  has  now  made  the 
admission  fee  ten  sous  (five  pence).  Alarmists  of  the 
old  school  cried  out  "  ruin ; "  nevertheless  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  visitors.  The  decisions  of  the  jury  are 
not  now  open  to  those  animadversions  which  formerly 
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characterised  them.  In  other  respects  these  Societies 
have  much  to  do  before  they  can  produce  anything  like 
first-rate  specimen  plants.  Of  this  exhibition  the 
French  daily  papers  do  not  speak  in  very  glowing 
terms,  and  Galignani  has  the  following  observations 
upon  it : — "  The  Exhibition  is  far  from  what  we  would 
expect  to  see  in  a  city  like  Paris,  where  the  sale  of 
plants  is  so  great  in  every  shape  and  form.  There  are 
several  pots  of  flowers  that  seem  to  be  placed  merely  to 
fill  up  vacant  spaces,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  vegetables  consisted  of  a  few  large  Cauli- 
flowers, four  overgrown  Leeks,  some  Cos  Lettuce,  a 
Pumpkin  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  the  fruit  of  two  good 
Melons  for  the  season  ;  not  a  Strawberry,  Cherry,  or  a 
Plum.  The  Society,  if  they  wish  future  exhibitions  of 
importance,  must  considerably  improve  and  augment 
the  different  varieties,  and  exclude  a  deal  of  rubbish  to 
which  at  present  they  allow  a  place."  Of  fine  specimen 
plants  I  saw  but  few,  and  even  some  of  the  best  of 
these,  especially  the  Ericas,  had  just  arrived  from 
England.  Pelargoniums  were  as  usual  very  numerous  ; 
the  intention  seemed  to  be  to  present  a  blaze  of  bloom, 
no  matter  how  many  of  the  same  kind  ;  this  the '  ex- 
posants  certainly  accomplished.  "  Plenty  and  much" 
was  the  motto.  As  to  individual  excellence  or  fine- 
grown  specimens,  none  were  to  be  seen.  There  was  but 
one  collection  of  Roses  ;  it  contained  some  of  the  finest 
varieties,  but  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  form  hand- 
some plants.  The  Azaleas  were  numerous,  and  the 
collection  of  M.  Lenichez  very  good.  Calceolarias  were 
numerous  ;  one  lot,  however,  attracted  universal  at- 
tention ;  it  was  that  of  M.  Bondien,  who  had  evidently 
turned  to  good  account  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
at  a  London  nursery  in  preparing  show  plants.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  and  fantastic  colours  of 
those  he  exhibited,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
all  English  varieties. — M.  Guerin  shone  in  Chinese 
Paeonies,  among  which  were  four  handsome  seed- 
lings. —  Messrs.  Cels  had  a  numerous  collection 
of  hot  and  greenhouse  plants,  among  which  were 
some  fine,  although  not  large  specimens,  especially 
Erica  depressa,  gemmifera,  and  Cavendishii  ;  Azalea 
variegata  ;  Pernettya  angustifolia  ;  Zamia  horrida  and 
spiralis,  Dion  edule.  Of  Orchids  there  was  but  one 
collection,  and  that  not  so  much  blown  as  could  have 
been  wished ;  in  it  was  Cattleya  Pinelii,  Schomburgkia 
multiflora,  Gongora  bufonis  major,  Stanhopea  atro- 
purpurea  and  quadricornis,  Oncidium  phymatochilum, 
and  Govenia  Gardneri.  The  Neriums  of  M.  Mabere 
were,  as  usual,  very  pretty.  I  think  a  good  collection, 
if  well-grown,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  admirers 
at  English  shows.  The  prizes,  which  were  upon  a 
liberal  scale,  were  thus  awarded  : — 

Gold  Medal,  given  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  for  Hot- 
house Plants,  to  MM.  Cels ;  given  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Nemours  for  new  and  rare  Plants,  to  MM.  Cels  ; 
given  by  the  Lady  Patronesses,  for  Ericas,  to  M.  Pail- 
let  ;  given  by  the  Lady  Patronesses,  for  Orchids,  to  M. 
Morel ;  for  Pelargoniums,  to  M.  Chauviere. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  given  by  the  Princesse  Ade- 
laide, for  Azaleas,  to  M.  Lenichez  ;  given  by  the  Lux- 
emburg, for  Calceolarias,  to  M.  Bondieu. 

Second  Silver  Medal,  for  ditto,  to  M.  Thibaut. 

Silver  Medal,  for  Pelargoniums,  to  M.  Thibaut ;  for 
Ericas,  to  M.  Deshayes  ;  for  Hothouse  Plants,  to  M. 
Souchet,  fils  ;  for  rare  Plants,  to  M.  Souchet,  fils  ;  for 
Forced  Roses,  to  M.  Rene  ;  for  Seedling  Plants  (Seed- 
ling Paeonies  of  1846,  No.  1,  fine  large  blush ;  2,  fine 
large  bright  rosy  purple  ;  3,  light  rosy  violet),  to  M. 
Modeste  Guerin  ;  for  Greenhouse  Plants,  to  M.  Jae- 
quin  Aine  ;  for  Neriums,  to  M.  Mabere  ;  for  Bulbous 
Plants  (Gladiolus),  to  M.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau  ; 
for  Cinerarias,  to  M.  Chauviere. 

In  the]  collection  of  MM.  Cels  were  several  Echinc- 
cacti,  three  or  four  species  of  Leueopogon,  two  species  of 
Begonias  from  New  Holland,  Hydrangea  altissima,  a 
species  of  Gesnera  from  Jamaica,  and  of  Franciscea 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  12  species  of  Oxylobium,  species  of 

Styphelia,  species  of  Laurel  from  California,  &c.  &c 

In  that  of  M.  Paillet  were  Erica  Beaumontia,  Blanfor- 
diana,  Cavendishii,  cupressa,  depressa,  depressa  rubra, 
elegans,  Hartnelli,  jasminifiora,  mundula,  mirabilis, 
odorata  rosea,retorta  major,  tricolor,  thunbergiana,  veu- 
tricosa  minor,  v.  superba  and  carnea,  vestita  coccinea 
and  vasiflora — Among  the  Orchids  of  M.  Morel  were 
Brassia  maculata  major  and  brachiata,  Myanthus 
cernuus,  Cattleya  Mossiee,  Cyrtoehilum  Bictoniense, 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  leucochilum,  pulvinatum,  and  uni- 
corne,  Huntleya  violacea,  and  Stanhopea  oculata, 
besides  those  before  mentioned. — In  M.  Chauviere's 
collection  of  Pelargoniums  were  Hebe,  Unit,  Sir  John 
Broughton,  Symmetry,  Prince  Albert,  Anais,  Corona- 
tion, Nosegay,  Lifeguardsman,  Priory  Queen,  Werner, 
Oberon,  Jubilee,  Egbert,  Enchantress,  Jean  d'Arc, 
Murillo,  Queen  Victoria,  Madame  Cheveau,  besides 
many  French  varieties. — Among  the  Azaleas  of  M. 
Lenichez  were  A.  elata  rubra  flore  pleno,  coccinea 
grandiflora,  liliflora,  phcenicea,  Prince  Albert,  rosea 
grandiflora,  variegata,  lilacina  triumphans,  together 
with  several  showy  open-ground  varieties,  and  two 
splendid  specimens  of  Kalmia  latifolia. — Among  the 
Calceolarias  of  M.  Bondieu  were  Queen  of  Beauties, 
Magicienne,  Queen  Victoria,  Adonis,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Prince  Albert,  Priory  Queen,  Lady  Ann  Chatteris,  Staf- 
fordshire Rival,  Fancy,  Lady  Hill,  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
and  Target — Among  the  Paeonies  of  M.  Modeste 
Guerin  were  Reine  des  Francais,  alba  mutabilis,  umbel- 
late, odorata,  grandiflora  carnea  pleno.  and  ligulata. — 
In  the  collection  of  Roses  by  M.  Kent,  were  Comte  de 
Paris,  Chro'.u.i'ill  I,  Madame  Fries  Morel,  Stephanie,  La 


Reine,  Aimee  Vibert,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Fulgorie,  Clementine 
Seringe,  Aubernon,  Clementine  Duval,  Princesse 
Helene,  Due  d'Alencon,  Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne, 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Clara  Syl- 
vain,  and  60  or  70  other  varieties. 


Sbocfetfes. 

CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  15. — At  this,  the  Spring  Meeting,  the  specimens 
were  not  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  they 
were  decidedly  better  grown.  We  shail  mention  the 
successful  competitors,  and  the  names  of  their  plants. 
For  shrubby  greenhouse  plants,  the  award,  in  the  Nur- 
serymen's department,  was  made  to  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Co  ,  who  produced  Statice  macrophylla,  Epacris 
grandiflora,  Cytisus  racemosus  hybridus,  and  Kennedya 
glabrata,  all  well-grown.  In  the  practical  Gardeners' 
department,  a  first  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  gr. 
to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  for  Chorozema  varium,  Kennedya 
monophylla,  Elichrysum  elegans,  and  Diosma  uniflora  ; 
and  a  second,  to  Mr.  Cruickshank,  gr.  to  Professor 
Dunbar,  for  Hovea  Celsi,  Kennedya  glabrata,  Pultenaea 
stricta,  and  Pultenaea  glabrata.  For  Rhododendrons 
two  premiums  were  given ;  the  first  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
gr.  to  W.  E.  H.  Vere,  Esq.,  for  R.  splendidum,  and  the 
next  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  gr.  to  A.  Eutherfurd,  Esq.,  for  R. 
eaucasicum  album.  For  Fuchsias  two  awards  were 
also  made  ;  the  one  to  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to  J.  Syme,  Esq., 
for  Lady  Sale  and  Harris's  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Colossus. 
Cape  Heaths  were  admirable.  Two  premiums  were 
awarded  ;  the  first  to  Mr.  Reid,  for  vestita  alba,  coc- 
cinea, ventricosa  tricolor,  and  suaveolens  ;  and  the  next 
to  Mr.  Young,  for  E.  Beaumontia,  perspicua  nana, 
vestita  var.,  and  nigricans.  Few  stove  plants  were  pro- 
duced ;  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Crocket,  gr.  to 
Col.  Ferguson,  for  Justicia  carnea,  Franciscea  Hopeana, 
and  jEschynanthus  grandiflorus,  all  in  fine  flower. 
Chinese  Azaleas  were  splendid.  A  first  premium  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Cruickshank,  for  A.  phoenicea  speefca- 
bilis,  and  phcenicea  rosea,  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Reid,  for 
A.  splendens  and  Hibbertii.  Beautifully  trained  plants 
of  Tropaeolum  tricolorum  attracted  much  attention,  and 
premiums  were  voted  to  Mr.  Foulis,  gr.  to  G.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  and  to  Mr.  Sleigh.  The  Cinerarias  made 
a  brilliant  appearance  ;  awards  were  made  to  Mr. 
Young,  for  Triumph,  azurea  grandiflora,  Rival  King, 
and  Enchantress,  and  to  Mr.  Grieve,  for  Mair's 
bicolor,  Imperial  blue,  Macnabiana,  and  Rival  King. 
For  admirable  specimens  of  Cactns  Jenkinsoni,  spe- 
ciosus,  speciosissimus,  and  Alustinii,  sent  from  King's- 
meadows,  near  Peebles,  a  premium  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Cossar,  gardener  to  Anne  Lady  Hay.  There 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  production  of  tropical  Orchids  ; 
an  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Dr.  Neill, 
for  Trichopilia  tortilis  and  Epidendrum  aromatieum. — 
An  Extra  Medal  was  voted  to  Mrs.  Haig,  for  a  rich 
collection  of  exotics  sent  for  exhibition,  including 
Cattleya  Mossiae  superba,  Gloxinia  albida,  and  trays 
filled  with  Cacti  and  Pelargoniums. — Another  Medal 
was  voted  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  for  a  collection 
of  plants,  including  Tropaeolum  azureum,  Bouvardia 
flava,  Siphocampylus  coccineus  and  cordatus,  and 
Fuchsia  serratifolia. — Honorary  awards,  as  marks  of 
approbation,  were  also  made  as  follows  : — To  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  fine  Calceolarias,  a  specimen 
of  Leianthus  nigrescens,  and  a  very  large  Erica  florida 
(4J  feet  high,  and  10  feet  in  circumference.)  To  Messrs. 
Carstairs  and  Kelly,  for  Pimelea  spectabilis,  Oxalis 
Steerii,  and  several  seedling  Calceolarias.  To  Messrs. 
P.  Lawson  and  Son,  for  Pentstemon  coeruleus,  a  new 
species  raised  from  seed  received  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  seedling  plants  of  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia.  To  Mr.  Blair,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Roslyn,  for  cut 
specimens  of  28  varieties  of  damask  and  white  Rhodo- 
dendrons, together  with  the  rare  R.  anthopogon  of 
Nepaul.  To  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  J.  M.  Hog,  Esq.,  for 
seedling  Cinerarias.  To  Mr.  Macnaughton,  gr.  to  J. 
Wauchope,  Esq.,  for  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  basket  of 
the  Albert  Early  Pea ;  and  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Ferguson,  for  a  basket  of  Keen's  Seedling  Straw- 
berry. The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
W.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Pittencrieff,  for  seedling  Calceolarias. 
To  W.  Cushnie,  Esq.,  Malta  Green,  for  Azalea  phoe- 
nicea alba  ;  and  to  W.  Aitchison,  Esq.,  for  a  basket  of 
American  Newtown  Pippins,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Country  Shows- 

Amateur  Tulip  Society,  May  19 -This,  the  third 

annual  exhibition,  took  place  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Kennington,  on  which  occasion  about  20  stands 
of  Tulips  were  exhibited,  12  stands  being  placed  for 
competition.  The  award  of  the  judges  was  as  follows: 
1st  prize,  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  for  Optimus, 
Surpass  Salvator  Rosa,  Aglaia,  Cerise  Belle  forme,  Po- 
lyphemus Incomparable  de  Lisle,  David.  Rose  Charlotte, 
Junius  Brutus  ;  2,  to  S.  Sanders,  Esq.,  for  Darius, 
Gen.  Bonneval,  Aglaia,  Princess  Royal,  Polyphemus, 
New  Byblomen,  Triumph  Royal,  Junius  Brutus,  Due 
de  Boufflers  ;  3,  to  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  for  Sidney,  Tri- 
umphe  Royal,  Belle  Actrice,  New  Byblomen,  Prince 
Albert,  Cerise  Belle  forme,  Violet  Blondeau,  Rose  Bril- 
liant, Abercrombie  ;  4,  to  J.  Bushell,  Esq.,  for  Lord 
Hawke,  Aglaia,  Platoff,  Triumph  Royale,  Polyphemus, 
Rubens,  Opfimus,  Triumphe  de  Lisle,  Claudiana.  An 
extra  prize  for  the  best  Tricolor  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Venables,  for  Smith's  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  a  prize 
for  the  best  ijeedJiiua  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Croak,  for  a 
Rose  broken  in  1845.  We  understand  iliat  Mr.  Groom 
lias  given  notice  that  at  the  next  annual   exhibition  he 


should  present  a  bulb  of  his  fine  Byblomen  Victoria 
Regina,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  pan  of  flowers  ;  Mr. 
Goldham  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Holmes,  in  a  similar  spirit, 
offered  Pandora  and  Lalla  Rookh  to  the  owners  of  the 
2d  and  3d  pans  respectively  ;  these  prizes  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Society's  usual  awards. 


Cheltenham  Horticultural  Society,  April  27.  —  At 
this,  the  first  of  the  five  exhibitions  to  be  held  this 
season,  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — Auriculas 
(5  varieties')  :  1,  Mr.  Pipe  ;  2,  Mr.  Hodges,  for  Page's 
Champion,  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Popellwell's  Con- 
queror, Miller's  Conspicua,  and  Hodge's  Black  Prince. 
— Polyanthuses  (4  varieties):  1,  Mr.  Hodges,  for  Buck's 
George  the  Fourth,  Williamson's  Mango,  Stead's  Tele- 
graph, and  Nicholson's  King. — Hyacinths  (6  varieties)  r 
1,  Mr.  Hodges,  for  David  Malcolm,  Heroine,  Mehemet 
Ali,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Grand  Vidette,  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  :  1,  Mr.  Hodges, 

for  Acacia  pulchella,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Fimelea  de- 
cussate rosea,  Tropaeolum  tricolorum  grandiflorum, 
Rhododendron  fulgidum,  Corraea  speciosa,  C.  s.  major, 
Cytisus  racemosus,  Erica  carinata,  E.  vestita  fulgida, 
E.  v.  coccinea  ;  2,  Mr.  Arnott,  for  Euphorbia  fulgens, 
Chorozema  elegans,  Achimenes  picta,  Rhododendron 
arboreum  rubrum,  Boronia  pinnate;  Genista  canariensis, 
Cineraria  Arnott's  Superb  Purple,  Erica  vernix  coc- 
cinea, Polygala  oppositifolia,  Kalmia  alba. — Six  Plants? 
1,  Mr.  Hodges,  for  Acacia  pulchella,  Hovea  Celsi,  Eu- 
taxia myrtifolia,  Erica  vestita  rosea,  E.  v.  pallida,  E.  v. 
carnea  ;  2,  Mr.  Arnott,  for  Columnea  Schiedeana,  Pi- 
melea lanata,  Boronia  serrulate,  Leschenaultia  Baxteri, 
Erica  Wilmorei,  and  Leschenaultia  formosa. 


Handstvorth  and  Lozells  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.— This  was  the  first  exhibition  for  the  season. 
The  attendance  was  respectable,  and  considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  spring,  the  show  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded  :  Amateurs' 
Class. — Orchids  :  1,  Cattleya  intermedia,  A.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  who  also  sent  Burlingtonia  venustaand  Oncidium 
luridum.  Stove  Plants  :  1,  Euphorbia  splendens,  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.  Greenhouse  Plants  :  1,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis, A.  Kenrick,  Esq. ;  2,  Epacris  grandiflora,  W. 
Edwards,  Esq. ;  3,  Chorozema  varium  nanum,  W.  Ed- 
wards, Esq.  Ericas:  1,  E.scariosa,W.  H.Gem,  Esq. ; 
2,  E.  gracilis,  Mr.  W.  Denham.  Camellias :  1,  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  for  double  white.  Pelargoniums :  I, 
Coronation,  W.  H.  Gem,  Esq.  Roses  in  Pots :  1, 
Prince's  Nelson,  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  ;  2,  Yellow  Noisette, 
W.  H.  Gem,  Esq.  Cacti :  1,  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsoni,  J. 
Turner,  Esq,  Azaleas :  1,  Indica  alba,  Mr.  W.  Den- 
ham. Cinerarias :  1,  Zuriel,  W.  Edwards,  Esq. ;  2, 
Grandis,  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  Hardy  Shrubs  :  1,  Hybrid 
Rhododendron,  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  Hardy  Climbers  : 
1,  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  Mr.  Sherriff.  Auriculas : 
Premier  prize,  Mary  Ann,  Mr.  W.  Brown.  Green- 
edged  :  1,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  A.  Paul ;  2, 
Colonel  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  Brown  ;  3,  Page's  Champion, 
Mr.  A.  Paul.  Grey-edged  :  1 ,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,. 
Mr.  A.  Paul ;  2,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Mr.  W.  Brown  ;  3, 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mr.  A.  Paul.  White-edged  :  1, 
Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  A.  Paul ;  2,  Wood's  Delight,  Mr. 
W.  Brown ;  3,  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  W.  Brown. 
Selfs  :  1,  Othello,  Mr.  W.  Brown  ;  2,  Seedling,  Mr. 
W.  Brown  ;  3,  Metropolitan,  Mr.  W.  Brown.'  Alpines  : 
1,  Seedling,  Mr.  W.  Brown  ;  2,  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  Paul. 
Polyanthuses  :  Premier  prize,  George  the  Fourth,  J. 
Turner,  Esq.  Dark-ground  :  1,  George  the  Fourth, 
Mr.  W.  Brown.  Nurserymen. — Stove  Plants :  1, 
Amaryllis  Johnsoni,  Mr.  H.  Pope.  Greenhouse  Plants : 

1,  Chorozema  varium,  Mr.  J.  Cruickshank ;  2,  Epacris 
autumnalis,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  Ericas :  1,  E.  Will- 
morei,  Mr.  J.  Cruickshank  ;  2,  E.  florida  campanulata, 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  Azaleas  :  1,  Azalea  rosea, 
Mr.  J.  Coudrey  ;  A.  coccinea,  Mr.  J.  Coudrey ;  3,  A. 
indica  alba,  Mr.  J.  Cruickshank.  Roses  in  Pots  :  J, 
Archduke  Charles,  Mr.  E.  Phillips.  Herbaceous- 
Plants  :  1,  Anemone  montana,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons ; 

2,  Myosotis  helvetica,  Mr.  J.  Moore ;  3,  Gentiana 
verna,  Mr.  J.  Moore.  Hyacinths  :  1,  Madame  Talley- 
rand, Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  Apples  :  1,  Nonpareil 
Russet,  Mr.  J.  Moore  ;  2,  Nelson,  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons.  Auriculas  :  Premier  prize,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann. 
Grey-edged  :  1,  Mary  Ann,  Mr.  H.  Pope  ;  2,  Ring- 
leader, Mr.  J.  Fletcher  ;  3,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Mr.  J.  Cou- 
drey. Green-edged:  1,  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  S. 
Bunn  ;  2,  Badajos,  Mr.  J.  Coudrey  ;  3,  Barlow's  King, 
Mr.  J.  Fletcher.  White-edged  :  1,  Taylor's  Incompa- 
rable, Mr.  H.  Pope  ;  2,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  S.  Bonn  ; 
Selfs  :  1,  Metropolitan,  Mr.  S.  Bunn ;  2,  Black  Self, 
Mr.  J.  Coudrey.  Alpines  :  1,  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher. 
Polyanthuses  :  Premier  prize,  George  the  Fourth,  Mr. 
H.  Pope.  Dark-ground  :  I ,  George  the  Fourth  : 
2,  Alexander;  3,  Park's  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  H.  Pope. 


Ipswich  Flower  Show. — At  this,  the  annual  exhibition 
of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded  :  1,  to  Mr.  Kerredge,  for  Kerredge's 
Laura  and  Suffolk  Hero ;  2,  to  Mr.  Woolard,  for 
Hodge's  Britannia  and  Woolard's  Superb  ;  3,  to  Mr. 
Shreeve,  for  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe  and 
Oliver's  Lovely  Ann.  White  Edge  :  Mr.  Barker,  for 
Wild's  Bright  Phcebus  and  Towntend's  Lady  Duncan  ; 
Self :  Mr.  Kerredge,  for  Lady  Sale  ;  Seedling :  Mr. 
Woolard,  for  Sir  Robert  Sale.  Polyanthuses :  Mr. 
Wood,  for  Suffolk  Farmer  ;  Seedling  :  Mr.  Wood,  for 
Prince  Albert.  

Mansfield  Floricnllural  Society ,  April  21. — This  was 
the  first  meeting  for  the  season.     Auriculas  :  Premier 
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prize  for  the  beat  of  any  colour,  Blue  Bonnet,  Mr. 
Green  ;  1,  Mr.  Battersby,  for  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann, 
Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  Lee's  Bright  Venus,  Barker's 
Nonsuch  ;  2,  Mr.  Green,  for  Booth's  Freedom,  Ken- 
yon's  Ringleader,  Taylor's  Favourite,  Clegg's  Blue 
Bonnet ;  3,  Mr.  Uldham,  for  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor, 
Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  Taylor's  Favourite,  Metropolitan; 
4,  Mr.  Bowman,  for  Stretches'  Alexander,  Kenyon's 
Ringleader,  Taylor's  Glory  and  Squire  Muudy.  Green 
Edges :  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  Oldham  ;  Stretches' 
Alexander,  Mr.  Bowman  ;  Buckley's  Jolly  Tar,  Mr. 
Battersby ;  Booth's  Freedom,  Mr.  Green ;  Warris 
Union,  Mr.  Battersby  :  Lady  Ann  VVilbraham,  Mr. 
Green.  Grey  Edges  :  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby ;  Thompson's  Revenge,  Mr.  Green ;  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Mr.  Oldham  ;  Thompson's  Revenge,  Mr. 
Bowman  ;  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  Mr.  Oldham  ; 
Thompson's  Bang-up,  Mr.  Battersby.  White  Edges  : 
Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Bowman ;  do.,  Mr.  Oldham  ;  Ken- 
yon's Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Green  ;  Countess  of  Wilton, 
Mr.  Battersby;  Taylor's  Favorite,  Mr.  Bowman  ;  do., 
Mr.  Oldham.  Selfs :  Barker's  Nonsuch,  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby ;  Clegg's  Blue  Bonnet,  Mr.  Oldham  ;  Squire 
Mundy,  Mr.  Bowman  ;  Barker's  Nonsuch,  Mr.  Green  ; 
Squire  Mundy,  Mr.  Battersby.  Alpines  :  Kettleby's 
True  Blue,  Mr.  Battersby  ;  Queen  of  Alps,  Mr.  Bow- 
man ;  do.,  Mr.  Oldham.  Polyanthuses  :  Dark  grounds: 
Lord  RaucluTe,  Mr.  Bowman  ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Battersby  ;  Pearson's  Alexander,  Mr.  Green ;  Lord 
Raucliffe,  Mr.  Green.  Red  grounds  :  Buck's  George 
Fourth,  Mr.  Green  ;  Bullock's  Lancer,  Mr.  Battersby  ; 
Buck's  George  Fourth,  Mr.  Battersby  ;  Seedlings,  Mr. 
Walker. 


Middleton,  near  Manchester,  Amateur  Floricultural 

Society,  April  27 This,  the  30th  annual  meeting,  was 

more  numerously  attended  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
Mr.  J.  Holland,  florist,  gave  a  large  Cheshire  cheese, 
weighing  \  a  cwt.,  for  the  best  pan  of  Auriculas,  one  in 
each  class,  which  was  won  by  Colonel  Lee,  of  Bag- 
slate,  with  the  following  varieties  :  Booth's  Freedom, 
Sykes'  Complete,  Taylor's  Favourite,  Netherwood's 
Othello,  and  Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell.  Other  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows :  Green  Edges  :  1,  Leigh's 
Colonel  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth ;  2,  Booth's  Free- 
dom, Mr.  R.  Lancashire  ;  3,  Yates  Morris's  Green 
Hero,  Mr.  D.  Jackson  ;  4,  Litton's  Imperator,  Mr.  S. 
Brierley  ;  5,  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Heap  ;  6,  Howard's 
Nelson,  Mr.  R.  Lancashire  ;  7,  Beeston's  Fair  Flora, 
Mr.  C.  Haslam  ;  8,  Pollitt's  Highland  Laddie,  Mr.  R. 
Lancashire.  Grey  Edges  :  1,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann, 
Mr.  John  Buckley  ;  2,  Sykes'  Complete,  Charles  Bull, 
Esq, ;  3,  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  J.  Heap;  4,  Grimes' 
Privateer,  Mr.  R.  Lancashire  ;  5,  Fletcher's  Ne-Plus- 
Ultra,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth ;  6,  Waterhouse's  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Mr.  E.  Fallows  ;  7,  Ashworth's  Newton 
Hero,  Mr.  J.  Heap  ;  8,  Rider's  Waterloo,  Mr.  J.  Heap. 
White  Edges  :  1,  Lee's  Bright  Venus,  Mr.  J.  Ash- 
worth ;  2,  Taylor's  Favourite,  Mr.  J.  Heap  ;  3,  Seed- 
ling, Mr.  J.  Heap :  4,  Ashworth's  Regular,  Mr.  D. 
Jackson;  5,  Pott's  Regulator,  Mr.  Wm.  Kent;  6,- Seed- 
linir,  Mr.  John  Buckley  ;  7,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham;  8, Seedling',  Mr.  J.Buckley.  Selfs:  1, Clegg's 
Blue  Bonnet,  Mr.  W.  Kent  ;  2,  Netherwood's  Othello, 
Mr.  R.  Lancashire ;  3,  Scholes'  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  R.  Lanca- 
shire ;  4,  Redman's  Metropolitan,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth  ;  S, 
Whittaker's  True  Blue,  Mr.  R  Lancashire  ;  6,  Kaye's 
Jupiter,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham ;  7,  Berry's  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  C. 
Lee;  8,  Grimes'  Flora's  Flag,  Mr.  James  Heap. 
Alpines:  1,  Two  Seedlings,  Charles  Bull,  Esq.;  2, 
Champion  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  H.  Hilton;  3,  Sarah,  H. 
Hilton.  Polyanthuses  :  1,  Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ;  2,  Collier's  Princess  Royal,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham  ;  3,  Pearson's  Alexander,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ; 
4  Maud's  Beauty  of  England,  C.  Bull,  Esq.  ;  5,  Cox's 
Piince  Regent,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ;  6,  Hall's  Premier 
P<el,  Mr.  C.  Lee  ;  7,  Nicholson's  Bang  Europe,  Mr.  J. 
Asiworth  ;  Hufton's  Lord  Rancliffe,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ; 
9,  licholson's  King,  Mr.  J.  Heap  ;  10,  Fletcher's  De- 
fiance, Mr.  J.  Cheetham. 


M*rningside  Practical  Gardeners'  Society,  April  14. 
— Thi  was  the  first  meeting  for  this  season.  Several 
prizeSwere  awarded  ;  but  we  have  only  been  furnished 
with  a'ist  of  awards  without  the  names  of  the  objects 
for  whih  they  were  given. 


l&Ebt'ctos. 


Rural  Cemistry;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 
Science  in  its  relation  to  Agriculture,  By  Edward 
Solly,  J*^.S.  Second  Edition. 
This  workhas  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  suited  to 
practical  ran  of  all  the  treatises  of  a  similar  kind  which 
the  desire  )r  Agricultural  improvement  has  brought 
forth.  We  re  therefore  glad  to  announce  a  new  edi. 
tion,  very  njch  improved  and  enlarged.  The  first 
edition  contaied  1C9  pages  and  461  paragraphs ;  this 
has  255  page  and  692  paragraphs  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
full  of  new  ma.gr,  as  well  as  being  much  improved  in 
what  remains  nhe  first  edition. 

Professor  Soy  having  been  incessantly  engaged  in 
experimental  re-arches  into  the  chemistry  of  Vegeta- 
tation  for  the  la  five  years,  has  necessarily  acquired 
much  additional  tperience,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
correct  or  mod,  the  views  of  chemists  in  various 
.points  ;  and  in  th  work  the  public  has  the  condensed 
result.  We  thei'ore  recommend  it  to  all  scientific 
gardeners  and  f.iri\rs,as  a  book  which  is  indispensable 
to  those  who  wouU)lave  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
present  side  of  tlie\ennsffry  of  vegetation. 


!Mew  Garden  Plants. 

30.  Fagopyrum  cymosum.     Loose-flowered  Buckwheat. 
Hardy  Perennial.  (Buckwheats.*)   Chinese  Tartary. 

This  plant  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Captain  Munro.  It  is  certainly  the  species  strangely 
called  Polygonum  cymosum  by  Treviranus,  for  it  has 
no  cymes.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken 
Lehmann's  name  of  acutatum,  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  existing  termiuology.  It  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  freely  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  increased  either  by  seeds  or  dividing 
the  roots.  It  flowers  the  first  season  from  seed,  and  is 
well  worth  cultivating  as  an  annual,  for  it  blooms  freely 
from  July  to  September,  and  grows  from  1  to  1 J  foot  in 
height,  forming  a  rather  spreading  bush.  Like  other 
Buckwheats  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  bees.  It  is  so 
much  like  the  Fagopyrum  triangulare  of  Nepal,  that  it 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  it.  But  that  species  has  a 
regularly  forked  inflorescence,  the  arms  of  which  are 
longer  and  more  slender,  and  never  in  threes,  as  far  as 
we  cau  perceive.  The  fruit  too  of  P.  triangulare  is  said 
to  be  blunt  edged  instead  of  sharp  edged. — Hot.  Reg. 

31.  MussvENDA  macroI'Htlla.     The  large-leaved  Mus- 
stenda.     Since  Shrub.     (Cinchonads.*)     Nepal. 

Dr.  Wallich  found  this  noble  species  on  the  mountains 
of  Chundragiri  and  Nagarjoon  in  Nepal,  in  blossom 
during  the  rainy  season,  in  fruit  during  the  winter. 
In  cultivation  it  is  found  to  be  a  stove  shrub,  which  re- 
quires to  be  potted  in  loam  and  rough  sandy  peat  in 
equal  proportions,  and,  it  being  a  plant  of  free  growth, 
plenty  of  pot  room.  During  summer,  water  should  be 
given  to  its  roots  in  abundance,  and  it  should  be 
syringed  over-head  once  or  twice  a  day.  Few  plants 
enjoy  a  damp  warm  atmosphere  more  than  this.  Like 
other  plants  it  requires  a  season  of  rest,  and  therefore 
must  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter,  for  if  allowed  to 
continue  growing  it  will  ultimately  become  feeble.  It 
is  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  young  wood,  treated  in  the 
usual  way. — Botanical  Register. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  late  Mr.  Barker's  Orchids. — It  is  reported  that 
this  fine  collection  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Blandy,  of  Reading,  at  the  price  of  about  900/. 

Results  obtained  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  jrom 
seeds  prepared  by  Mr.  Bickes. — Many  landowners  and 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel,  in  Belgium, 
and  Franckfort-on-the-Maine,  according  to  Mr.  Bickes's 
prospectus,  appear  to  have  obtained  extraordinary  re- 
sults from  seeds  prepared  by  him,  even  when  sown  on 
sandy,  bad  soils  of  the  worst  description  in  those  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  afford  Mr.  Bickes  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  his  experiments  to  the  test  of  public  in- 
spection, some  borders  were  employed  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  which  the  prepared  seeds  were  sown  by 
Mr.  Bickes  himself,  in  April,  1845  ;  and  adjoining,  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  similar  portions  of  ground  were 
sown  with  seeds  which  had  undergone  no  preparation. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  garden  soil,  and  also  in  an  arti- 
ficial sandy  soil.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Cereals 
— Maize,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  ;  and  some  Clover,  Lucerne, 
Turnip,  Beet,  Flax,  Hemp,  Haricot  ;  in  short  all  kinds 
which,  under  the  procedure,  are  stated  to  yield  four 
times  the  produce  derived  from  sowings  made  in  the 
usual  way.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that  all 
the  plants  came  up  and  grew  as  in  ordinary  cases  ;  no 
difference  having  been  observed  between  those  from 
prepared  seeds  and  those  from  seeds  not  prepared. 
The  Haricots,  having  been  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  were  partly  decomposed  in  the  ground,  perished 
by  the  wet  and  cold,  and  consequently  no  result. was 
obtained  from  them.  The  other  plants  exhibited  their 
ordinary  degree  of  development ;  they  flowered,  and 
ripened  their  seeds  at  the  usual  periods,  without  real- 
ising any  of  the  advantages  announced  in  Bickes's  pros- 
pectus.—  M.  Pepin,  in  Revue  Horticole.\\ 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Stopping  Vines. — Although  much  stress  is  con- 
tinually laid  on  the  stopping  of  Vines  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  yet  this  important  process  has  its  limits,  the 
passing  of  which  will  lead  to  weakness  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Vine.  Two  reasons  seem  to  exist  in  favour 
of  the  process  ;  the  one,  concentration  of  the  powers  of 
the  Vine  for  a  period  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  fruit,  thereby  increasing  its  size  ;  and  the  other 
the  prevention  of  the  secondary  shoots  of  the  Vine  from 
overlapping  and  smothering  the  principal  leaves.  After 
these  points  are  duly  accomplished,  Vines,  especially 
young  ones,  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  freely,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  period  between  the  first  and  last  swelling, 
or  during  what  is  termed  the  stoning  process.  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  see  young  Vines  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  overbearing,  especially  the  Muscats.  These 
' '  show "  in  an  extraordinary  way,  on  strong  young 
canes  in  newly-made  borders  ;  but  if  the  fruit  be  allowed 
to  remain,  and  close  stopping  be  resorted  to,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Muscat  will  be  completely  broken  up. 
Let  such,  however,  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  wood 
as  they  please,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  a  very  differ- 
ent result. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &o. 

Conservatory: — Climbing  or  trained  plants  now  require 
attention  in  regard  to  thinning,  training,  stopping,  &c. 
If  the  sun  shines  very  brightly,  a  slight  shading  would  be 
of  benefit  for  a  few  hours,  on  very  hot  days.  The  in- 
mates of  such  structures,  however,  are  sometimes  very 


*  See  Lindley's  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  nn  explanation  of 
tlicse  terms. 


various  in  character  and  habit,  and  the  foregoing  advice 
would  be  more  applicable  perhaps  to  the  various  New- 
Holland  plants,  Oranges,  Camellias,  &c. — Stove  and 
Orchids. — Thorough  cleanliness,  free  ventilation,  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  occasionally  a  slight  shad- 
ing in  very  bright  sunshine,  are  the  prime  requisites 
in  these  structures.  No  means  should  be  neglecteu  to 
encourage  a  free  growth  at  this  period  in  the  Orchi- 
daceous tribes,  in  order  to  get  their  pseudo-bulbs  firm, 
well-fed,  and  well  ripened  betimes.  Mixed  Greenhouse. 
—  In  all  mild  weather  the  fires  to  this  structure  may  be 
nearly,  or  entirely  dispensed  with.  If  the  weather  is  genial 
and  accompanied  with  bright  sunshine,  heat  sufficient 
for  the  night  may  be  secured  by  shutting  up  early  ;  not, 
however,  soon  enough  to  scorch.  A  general  rule  can 
scarcely  be  laid  down  in  such  cases  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced. On  a  sunny  afternoon  one  half  of  the  air 
may  be  reduced  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  whole  taken 
away  at  four  o'clock.  Continue  the  various  points  of 
cultivation  as  before  recommended,  remembering  that 
now  is  the  period  for  rapid  growth,  and  all  the  en- 
couragements accessory  thereto. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Those  who  are  for  rapid  growth,  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  Pine-growing,  must  take  occasionally  a 
lesson  from  the  Hamiltoniau  system  ;  and,  although 
we  cannot,  without  the  permanency  of  the  tank  system, 
grow  and  fruit  two  or  three  suckers  on  a  plant,  in  about 
half  the  time  that  some  of  our  best  cultivators  do  by  theold 
system,  yet  we  may  at  least  call  in  to  our  aid  some  of  the 
agencies  by  which  these  rapid  and  economical  move- 
ments are  effected.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  stand 
atmospheric  moisture,  which  with  Mr.  H.  is  the  pri- 
mum  mobile ;  secondly,  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
old  roots,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  new  ones, 
when  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  old 
ones,  or  of  healthy  green  leaves.  Recently  shifted 
Pines  should  receive  little  or  no  water  for  the  first  fort- 
night after  shitting — depending  rather  on  frequent, 
though  slight  syringings.  Vineries. — 'Those  ripe  or  ripen- 
ing, must  of  course  have  no  syringings,  if  a  good  bloom 
is  desired.  If,  however,  any  one  is  unfortunately 
plagued  with  the  red  spider,  the  bloom  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  Vine.  I  per- 
sist at  all  times  in  the  use  of  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  as 
described  in  an  early  Calendar,  together  with  the  con- 
stant use  of  abundance  of  water ;  and  in  eight  houses 
under  my  care  not  a  single  spider  can  be  found.  Late 
Grapes. — Keep  a  quiet  and  soft  atmosphere— neither 
hurrying  nor  starving  them  ;  and,  if  possible,  dispense 
with  fire  heat.  Pay  attention  to  the  commence 
ment  of  this  day's  Calendar,  as  to  stopping,  &c.  &c. 
Figs. — Stop  constantly,  as  before  observed,  and  give 
abundance  of  water.  No  person  will  succeed  with 
Figs,  if  he  suffers  them  to  get  quite  dry.  Peach-houses 
as  before.  In  all  the  above  forcing  structures,  let  air — 
if  ever  so  little — .be  given  every  morning,  at  this  period 
by  7  o'clock  at  the  latest,  more  especially  back  air  to 
the  Vmeries. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Let  a  sowing  of  Endive  be  made  directly  ;  throw  in 
a  sprinkling  of  early  Dutch  Turnip  on  a  cool  border, 
neither  digging  nor  using  manure.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  persist  in  digging  ground  for  these  in  kitchen 
gardens,  so  full  of  old  manures  ;  the  Turnip  being 
naturally  too  gross  there,  under  any  circumstances.  I 
always  choose  the  poorest  and  hardest  ground  I  can 
find,  and  merely  hoe  the  seed  in  ;  by  these  means  I  can 
always  procure  good  Turnips.  Nothing  can  exceed  well 
burnt  ashes  of  any  vegetable  refuse  for  the  Turnip.  Let 
full  crops  of  Kidneyr  Beans  be  planted  forthwith,  and  a 
row  of  Knight's  Marrow  ;Peas,  or  the  British  Queen. 
The  row  should  be  prepared  after  the  way  of  a  Celery 
drill,  and  the  manure  completely  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. Strawberries  in  blossom  must  be  well  watered  ; 
I  cover  my  rows  with  the  old  pit  linings,  chiefly  half 
rotten  leaves,  and  water  over  this.  Remove  some  of 
the  watery  wood  from  the  Currant  bushes,  and  thin  the 
Raspberry  suckers. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Tulip-roots  should  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  foliage  assumes  a  yellow,  withered 
appearance.  In  this  season  in  particular,  from  the  da- 
maged state  of  many  collections,  this  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Should  the  bulbs  be  in  a  decayed  state, 
the  exterior  coverings  or  skins  should  be  removed, 
which  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bring  many  from  a  flower- 
ing state  to  mere  offsets.  They  may,  after  being 
divested  of  all  diseased  parts,  be  put  away  in  a  cool  and 
airy  situation.  Ranunculus  —  Will  shortly  be  in 
bloom  ;  these,  to  keep  in  perfection  for  some  time, 
should  have  a  light  awning  over  them,  when  an  occa- 
sional watering  between  the  rows  will  be  of  service. 
Pinks. — The  buds  may  benow  thinned  out,  and  where  in- 
tended for  exhibition  they  should  be  reduced  to,  at  most, 
two.  The  laterals  may  also  be  removed.  Watering  once 
a-week  with  some  liquid  manure  or  guano,  will  now  be 
requisite.  Carnations  and  Picolees  are,  generally 
speaking,  suffering  this  season,  and,  on  the  average,  are 
not  looking  so  well  as  usual  ;  attend  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  plants,  and  keep  down  the  aphis  or  green  fly,  giving 
water  and  attending  to  the  general  routine  culture  when 
required.  Pansies  should  also  be  shaded  from  excessive 
sunlight  ;  they  have  been  badly  attacked  by  the  legion 
of  slugs  which  have  everywhere  abounded  this  season  : 
hand-picking  appears  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
Dahlias  ought  to  be  planted  out  without  delay,  and  those 
which  are  sufficiently  forward  should  be  staked. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
In  planting  out  Verbenas  and  other  mass  flowers, 
he  bull  of  earth  should  Le  Slightly  opened  if  at-aii  solid 
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'i'lie  beds  should  be  well  worked,  aud  of  a  uniform  state  I 
of  moisture,  aud  the  ball  of  the  plants  thoroughly  soaked  ] 
with  moisture  a  few  hours  previously.  If  dry  weather 
prevail  for  a  week  or  two  after  planting,  let  the  newly 
planted  beds  besprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
merelv  blackening  the  surface,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  rather  than  to  impart  any 
moisture  to  it.  Some  of  the  gross  kinds  of  Pelargo- 
niums may  be  planted  in  undug  beds  ;  their  solidity  will 
cheek  over  luxuriance.  The  Frogmore  Scarlets, 
however,  will  require  a  little  cultivation.  The  richest 
mass  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
was  at  Mr.  Steel's,  a  Richmond  nurseryman,  about 
30  years  ago.  They  were  plunged  overhead  in  a  mound 
of  cinder  ashes,  and  had  rooted  through  and  over  the 
pots.  Perhaps  the  cinders  absorbed  a  greater  amount 
of  heat  on  account  of  their  colour. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
A  little  Cape  Broccoli,  Knight's  Protecting,  Wal- 
cheren,  and  Cauliflowers  may  be  sowu  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  each  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  Onion,  Carrot,  or 
Parsnip  beds  are  poor,  the  cottager  who  ean  afford  it 
would  do  well  to  sow  a  sprinkling  of  good  guano  6yer 
them,  choosing  the  first  shower  for  that  purpose,  sowing 
it  whilst  the  rain  is  falling.  Potatoes  should  be  well 
stirred  with  the  hoe, -and  all  weeds  from  the  more 
forward  crops  totally  eradicated.  Strawberries  should 
be  well  watered  ;  also  newly  planted  Apples,  Pears,  or 
other  fruits.  The  Gooseberry  bushes  should  be  watched 
for  the  caterpillar  ;  shaking  them  off  on  a  cloth  is  the 
best  plan  where  the  quantity  of  bushes  is  limited.  A 
little  Lettuce  or  other  salad  may  be  sown  on  a  shady 
and  moist  border. 

FORESTING. 
Some  foresters  prefer  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
for  pruning  side  shoots,  or  rival  leaders,  in  young  and 
thriving  plantations.  Preparation  should  be  made  as 
early  as  convenient  for  future  plantations.  Draining  is 
the  most  important  process. 
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The  ►t'lrnext  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  2d, 
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Iffotieea  to  Correspondents. 

Post-offick  Oedebs — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
wliich  arc  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  off.eo  of  the  Gaildeners' 
Cheokicle,  we  have  to  requeBt  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  in  future  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Matthews,  at 
the* Post-office.  ISO,  Strand,  London. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  Zd.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Ants — M  Y—  Boiling  water  offers  thebest  means  of  driving  ants 
out  of  flower  beds.  Find  their  nest  and  pour  it  there.  Tur- 
pentine will  drive  them  away,  hut  we  fear  it  would  render 
the  ground  permanently  unfit  for  plants  to  grow  in. 

Books — XarcUsus — Loudon's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening," 
Johnson's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  Lindley's  "  Theory  of 
Horticulture,"  G.  Lindley's  "  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden," 
Neill's  "Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden,"  and  Loudon's 

"  Self  Instructor."     With  these  he  will  be  set  up. W B — 

The  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  and  "  School  Botany  "  together 
■will  give  you  a  full  insight  into  systematic  Botany. 

Climbers— T  W  U  B — Plant  to  cover  your  arch  Clematis 
azurea  and.  montana  on  each  side,  and  a  Russian  Pyracan- 
tha  in  the  middle.  The  Clematises  will  grow  rapidly  and 
bloom  freely  ;  while  in  a  few  years  the  Pyracantha  will  form 
a  beautiful  evergreen  covering,  and  be  very  ornamental 
during  autumn  and  winter  with  its  numerous  clusters  of  red 
berries.  If 

Buying  Plants— C  It — In  drying  plants  for  a  Herbarium,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  press  them  so  much  as  to  crush  them. 
Succulents,  and  kinds  that  drop  their  leaves,  such  as  Heaths, 
should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  before  they  are  pressed.  Each 
Specimen  should  be  placed  between  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
and  between  each  filled  sheet  several  empty  ones  should  he 
placed  ;  for  the  first  day  or  two  the  pressure  should  be  only 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  leaves  and  flowers  from  shrivel- 
ling. When  the  papers  are  damp  the  plants  should  be>hifted 
to  dry  ones,  increasing  the  pressure  after  every  shift  till  the 
specimens  are  perfectly  dry.  J 

Heating— Alpha — Defer  altering  your  house  till  the  crop  of 
Grapes  is  gathered.     Then   adopt  Polmaise.     You  will  hear 

much  more  about  it  before  that  time. A  B — Why  not  place 

pans  of  water  on  your  pipes,  and  deluge  your  floor  with 
water  ?  But  under  no  circumstances  can  you  get  a  manage- 
able moist  atmosphere  without  open  tanks  of  heated  water, 
the  evaporation  from  which  you  can  check  at  pleasure.  No 
doubt  water  in  a  limestone  tank  hardens.  All  gardeners  use 
iron  pumps  without  inconvenience  ;  yours  must  be  affected 
by  some  unsuspected  cause.  Your  thermometers  are  not 
properly  placed;  they  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
in  the  shade  ;  if  placed  at  the  door  they  do  not  indicate  the 
real  heat  of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  in- 
dr  a  lights  of  cold  :iir. 

IK8ECT3— JBH—  They  are  the  true  wircworms.  Cannot  you 
sow  soda  ash  \    1  know  of  nothing  else  that  wiU  banish 


them.  R. J  C — 1  am  obliged  by  your  specimens.     It  is  a 

well  known  millipede  called  Polydesmus  complanatus,  whose 
history  was  given  in  the  Gard.  Citron.,  vol.  1,  p.  19G.  It  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  most  gardens,  and  often  injures 
crops  of  Peas  and  Beans,  when  they  do  not  vegetate  freely. 
I  fear  no  certain  mode  for  eradicating  this  pest  has  been  dis- 
covered. R. J  C  C — It  is  the  Coccus  Rosse  which  infests 

your  Roses  and  the  young  are  now  hatching.  B. B  M  W— 

This  Tortrix  caterpillar,  as  well  as  Aphides  and  many  other 
insects,  is  injuring  the  young  leaves  of  the  black  Currants 
in  many  places.  I  hope  you  will  rear  the  moth  and  send  it 
to  me.  The  beetleis  a  Choleva  and  will  not  hurt  vegetation. .ff. 

J  B  W—  The  weevils  are  the  Otiorhynchus  picipes.    You 

will  find  their  history  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them 

in  the  Gard.  Citron.,  vol.  i,  p.  202.  B. G  J—  Thanks  for  the 

curious  larva  infested  by  a  parasite  called  Proctotrupes 
Viator,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  Essay  in  this  Journal  at 

p.  36  of  the  present  year.  B. Dot's  beetle  is  one  of  the 

Gravediggers    called    Necrophorus    anglicus,    vide  -Curtis's 

"  Brit.  Ent."  fol.  and  pi.  71.  R. B  IF— The  greater  beetle 

is  Malaclidus  a?neus,  and  was  feeding  on  the  pollen;  the 
smaller  one  is  Chrysomela  Polygoni.  Neither  of  them  will  do 

any  harm.  B. J  R — The  strength  of  smelling-salts  varies  ; 

some  samples  are  little  better  than  a  caput  mortuum.  Some 
plants  will  bear  more  than  others.  All  plants  will  bear 
more  when  old  than  when  young.  Therefore  exact  quanti- 
ties cannot  be  given,  and  are  mere  quackery,  pretending  to 
instruct,  but  tendiug  to  mislead.  You  should  ascertain  by 
experiment  what  strength  your  plants  will  bear,  and  use 

that.     The  stronger  the  better  if  the  foliage  is  not  burnt. 

Sub— One  or  two  applications  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas  works,  diluted  with  10  or  12  times  its  measure  of  water, 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  green  fly.  Apply  it  to  your  standard 
Roses  with  a  syringe,  unless  you  prefer  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia.;}: 
MoEPnoLOGT — T  H—  The  specimens  you  have  favoured  us  with 
are  not  uncommon.  The  Cytisus  is,  indeed,  a  curious  case  ;  its 
habit  was  fully  described  in  our  columns  for  1842,  p.  397.  No 
known  theory  touches  sports  of  this  sort. 
Names  of  Plants—  A  T— We  never  heard  of  such  a  Bous- 
singaultia  as  Casiliodes.  What  does  the  name  mean  ?  The 
common  species,  B.  baselloides,  is  a  green -flowered  sweet- 
scented  climber. Enquirer — Carex  c^espitosa.  It  increases 

both  by  root  and  seeds.  Your  land  must  be  very  foul  and  in 
bad  condition.     Does  it  not  want  draining  ?    All  you  can  do 

is    to  fork  it  up. Jno.   Moore  —  Oncidium    sanguineum, 

Catasetum  laminatum,  and  something  else  so  shrivelled  as 
not  to  be  recognised.     Why  will  you  persevere  in  the  bad 

practice  of  putting  flowers  in  cotton  wool  ? C  EF — Young 

leaves  of  Acacia  Sophera,  or  melanoxylon,    or   some  such 

species.  You  have  sent  no  flowers. Woodoiew — Convallaria 

bifolia,  Lithospermum  purpuro-cceruleum.  A  herbaceous 
plant  is  one  which  has  a  perennial  root  and  annual  stems, 
not  being  bulbous.     Pancratium  illyricum  is  a  bulbous'plant. 

Dcgraphis— Orobus  niger. T  G,   Clitheroe— Alchemilla 

(Aphanes)  arvensis.    We  do  notknow  where  or  at  what  price 

the  Cypripedium  may  be  obtained.} C  C— Liquid  manure 

from  ,'the  farm-yard,  diluted  a  little  with  water,  will  benefit 
your  Vine  border.  In  regard  to  Cucumbers  you  had  better 
consult  "Moore  on  the  Cucumber,"  a  little  book  in  which 
you  will  obtain  the  information  you  seek.  Much  has  also 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle,  espe- 
cially in  our  Calendarof  Operations.! 
Neglected  Garden— A  Z— The  first  thing  is  to  drain  it 
thoroughly.  As  your  occupancy  is  so  short  you  may  as  well 
do  this  by  means  of  bushes.  Also  prune  your  shrubs  with- 
out mercy,  so  as  to  let  in  light  and  air  ;  and  keep  the  ground 
well  hoed.  In  addition,  give  the  soil  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
rubbish,  from  old  buildings.  These  things  will  go  far  to 
remedy  the  evil. 
New  Zealand. — Figs  may  be  raised  from  seed.  All  seeds  are 
best  sent  to  the  colonies  in  coarse  canvas  bags  suspended  in 
ac^bin.  We  print  a  communication  upon  plants  in  another 
column.  Cuttings  will  not  travel. 
Vavsies—W  G  B— You  will  find  the  following  36  varieties  ex- 
cellent  showflowers  : — Brown's  Curion,  Arethusa,  Maidof  the 
Mill  ;  Buxton's  Ne  plus  Ultra;  Cook's  Mulberry  superb,  Black 
Bess,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Albert ;  Bragg's  Goliah, 
King's  Exquisite,  Sulphurea  elegans.  Purple  perfection,  and 
Hero  of  Bucks  ;  Hunt's  Wellington,  Hamlet,  and  Tom  Pinch  ; 
Turner's  Dido  and  Caractacus  ;  Major's  Bridegroom,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Bridal  Ring  ;  Thomson's  Pizarro,  Excellent,  Cyg- 
nus,  Exemplar,  Eclipse,  Regulator  superb,  Mulberry  Per- 
fection, Constellation,  Euclid,  Sappho,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Jehu 
supei-b,   Azurea  grandiflora,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Mid- 

dleton,  and  Major's  Purity.* P  A  T—  Plant  those  varieties 

near  each  other  which  you  think  will  cross  well,  and  let  the 
bees  do  the  rest ;  but  if  you  wish  to  fertilise  your  plants,  the 
proper  time  is  as  soon  as  the  anthers  are  covered  with  pollen. 
You  will  find  all  the  requisite  information  as  to  their  cultiva- 
tion by  referring  to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Gard.  Chron, 
Royal  Botanic  Society — L  P — The  meaning  of  our  reporter 
was  that  the  weather,  bad  as  it  was,  allowed  above  10U0  per- 
sons  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  What  the  number  really  was, 
we  cannot  say,  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  does  not  think  it 
good  policy  to  publish  any  return  of  the  visitors.  As  far  as 
we  could  ourselves  judge,  from  the  inspection  of  the  company, 
we  should  estimate  the  number  at  between  1000  and  1500. 
Wirewoem — L  G,  John  Hamilton,  Mediensis—  The  term  "soda 
ash  "  is  usually  applied  to  the  burnt  mixture  of  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  caustic  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  *kc,  obtained 
in  the  first  stage  of  making  carb.  soda  from  salt,  viz.,  by 
heating  sulphate  of  soda,  coal  dust,  and  chalk  ;  its  compo- 
sition, of  course,  varies,  and  it  always  contains  compounds 
of  lime  as  well  as  those  of  soda.  Some  people  call  kelp  soda 
ash,  but  this  is  not  orthodox.  E.  Since  so  many  persons  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  perhaps  our  Andover  friend  will 
say  where  he  gets  his  soda  ash,  and  at  what  price. 
Misc. — Sivainsonia — We  entertain  no  fear  as  to  injury  to 
Orchids  of  any  kind  from  being  planted  among  stones,  if  the 
latter  are  not  allowed  to  become  too  cold.  Soft  limestone  is 
best.  As  to  insects,  plants  will  not  be  more  free  from  their 
attacks  in  such  a  situation  than  elsewhere  nor  less  so. 
Gesnera  Suttoni  is  salmon-coloured,  and  so  are  several  other 
Brazilian  species.     The  July  meeting  in  the  Garden  of  the 

Horticultural  Society  is  on  the  11th. TV  H  C— Yes:  it  is 

better  to  remove  all  the  single  flowered  specimens  from  your 

Bromptou  Stocks. WS — We  do  not  regard  anything  as 

introduced,  which  is  not  dispersed  through  the  country.  A 
plant  reared  in  a  garden,  and  kept  there  exclusively  might  as 
well  have  remained  abroad ;  and  although  literally  intro- 
duced is  not  introduced  to  any  useful  purpose.' Krinon — 

If  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  healthy  they  do  not  suffer  much  by 
a  few  of  their  leaves  being  pulled  off.  They  are,  however,  in 
some  degree  injured  every  time  a  leaf  is  removed.  There  is 
no  objection  to  removing  the  plants  if  very  thick  ;  but  it  must 
be  done  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  dead. — — 
Caoutchouc— There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  cut  down 
your  India-rubber  tree.  Do  so  when  it  is  at  rest,  a  few  weeks 
before  it  is  beginning  to  grow  ;    but  this  precaution  is  not 

material. Reader— Any  person,  whether  a  Fellow  of  the 

Horticultural  Society  or  not,  can  exhibit  at  their  rooms  in 
Regent-street.  The  next  meeting  is  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of 
June.  When  herbaceous  Calceolarias  have  done  flowering, 
remove  all  the  old  flower-stalks  and  dead  leaves  from  the 
litems,  and  top-dress  them  with  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and 
silver  sand,  so  as  to  cover  the  principal  shoots.  Remove 
them  to  a  shady  place,  where  by  the  end  of  September  they 
will  have  formed  roots,  and  may  be  potted  off  separately. 
By  repotting  them  as  they  require  it,  good  flowering  plants 
will  be  formed  by  next  spriug.J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolabias— J  IK— Great  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  in  progress,  in  the  Calceolaria,  and  the  seedlings 
of  the  present  season,  in  form  and  colour,  greatly  surpass 
those  we  had  previously  seen.  Your  flowers  generally  have 
the  common  fault  of  being  too  flat  in  front ;  the  best  ex- 
ample of  form  among  the  seedlings  sent  is  12  ;  and  the 
colours  in  many  are  weak  and  undecided,  as  9,  13,  14,  15  ;  the 

best  are  1,  2,  3,  10,  and  11.* J  W—  Your  specimens  are 

rather  small,  but  extremely  pretty,  and  varied  in  .their 
colour  and  markings,  as  1,  2.  4,  6,  and  7  ■  the  others  are  not 

sufficiently  clear.- 1  B—l,    2,    3,   4,   5,    are   your    best 

varieties  ;  they  are  flowers  of  a  good  size,  very  singular  and 
varied  in  the  marking,  and  tolerably  good  in  their  form  ;  G, 
11,  12,  are .  bad  shapes ;  7,  run  ground  ;  10  is  pretty,  and  a 
good  example  of  form  ;  9,   a  good  bright  self ;  8  is  dull  and 

flat.* A  Subscriber—  A  pretty  seedling,  but  rather  small  and 

not  uncommon. ? WHS— Nos.  1,  5,  and  the  bright  yellow 

variety  with  dark  brown  spots,  are  three  large  and  fine  va- 
rieties, well  formed  and  varied  in  their  colour  and  marking  ; 
the  others  partake  of  the  same  character,  but  they  are  much 
smaller  flowers.* 
Cineraeias— J  W—  No.  1  is  good  in  colour,  but  too  small ;  2  is 

a  pretty,  round  and  brilliant  flower.11 R  B  B — A  good 

flower  in  colour  and  substance,  but  not  surpassing  others  in 

cultivation.* J  T  .P— Colour  is  the  only  good  quality  in 

your  seedlings  ;  they  are  very  deficient  in  substance,  and  the 

petals  are  too  narrow.0 R  G — Nos.  3  and  4  are  your  best 

seedlings,  the  latter  being  very  rich  and  fine,  and  the  former 
rather  uncommon  in  colour.  We  have  better  sorts  than  1,  2, 
and  5  in  the  same  way.to 
Fuchsias— A  S—  Both  your  seedlings  are  showy  varieties  ;  the 
Seafield  Rival  is  very  brilliant  in  colour,  with  a  large  stout 
corolla,  and  deen  green  foliage,  which  adds  to  the  brilliancy 
of  its  appearance  ;  it  is  a  large,  stout,  and  handsome  variety. 
Lady  Jane  is  a  flower  of  singular  proportions,  the  corolla 
being  large  and  twice  the  length  of  tiie  tube  ;  it  is  a  good 
variety  and  worth  growing,  the  smallness  of  the  foliage  must 
make  this  showy  also  ;  but  we  prefer  the  Seafield  Rival  on 

account  of  its  vivid    colours.* B  B   R— Your   seedling 

is  very  large  and  stout,  but  there  is  a  degree  of  coarseness  in 
the  sepals  which  disfigures  it,  nor  do  they  expand  suf- 
ficiently the  form  of  the  flower  altogether  is  not  graceful.* 

S  J?— Your  seedling  wants  the  strong  and  vivid  colours  of 

its  parent  exoniensis ;  it  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  free 
bloomer,  hut  it  is  inferior  to  many  in  size  and  colour.* 
Pansies— B  G  A  R — 43  and  53  are  deficient  in  general  form, 
and  are  mere  border  flowers.     36  and  39  are  better  ;  but  are 

quite  second-rate   in    size   and   substance.* A  Constant 

Beader— Your  seedling  is  a  large  handsome  flower,  of  good 
form  and  °reat  substance,  and  rather  novel  in  its  colour  ;  the 
upper  petals  deep  purple,  the  lip  having  a  border  of  deep 
rich  brown;  there  appears  to  be  a  crumple  or  fold  in  the 
side  petals,  which  disfigure  it  ;  is  this  common  to  all  the 
bloom*  *    A  perfect  specimen  will  make  a  fine  flower  in  a 

stand.* CH—So.  1,  a  fine  rich  purple  self,  a  flower  of  good 

substance,  flat,  and  well  adapted  for  showing,  is  the  best  you 
have  sent ;  the  remainder  are  inferior  to  similar  varieties  in' 

cultivation.* Z  Y X—  Your  seedling  is  an  extremely  pretty 

flower,  deep  blue  eye,  white  ground,  with  a  uniform  margin 
of  bright  blue  surrounding  all  the  petals  ;  it  is  a  very  novel 
and  desirable  variety.     Oblige  us  with  the  name  you  intend 

to  "ive  it.* WB  O— No.  13  is  a  good  dark  self,  the  lip 

appears  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  petals.* 

It  G— No.  1  is  a  fine  yellow  ;  but  not  equal  to  Sulphurea 
elegans  in  substance,  to  which  flower  it  bears  too  strong  a 
resemblance.  No.  2,  a  flower  of  good  substance,  large  with 
white  ground,  purple  belting  and  top  petals,  eye  fine,  and 
colour  bright ;  a  good  show  flower,  wanting  a  little  flatness  ; 

the  bloom  sent  is  not  a  perfect  one.* JL,  A  Subscriber— 

No  1  is  the  best  flower  among  your  seedlings  ;  it  possesses 
greater  substance,  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  smoother,  and 
the  lip  is  larger  and  of  a  better  form,  and  the  flower  alto- 
gether has  a 'better  outline;  this  will  make  a  bold  show 
flower  ■  it  gives  the  others  a  second-rate  appearance  ;  they 
all  want  roundness,  have  a  notch  in  the  lip,  and  are  rough 
on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  with  the  exception  of  No.  5,  which 
stands  next  in  order  to  No.  1  ;  in  this  the  lip  wants  breadth, 

and  the  eye  mixes  too  much  with  the  marginal  colour.* 

Z  Z—  No.  1  a  large  well-formed  flower,  singular  though  not 
pleasing  in  colour,  and  rather  deficient  in  substance  ;  2,  per- 
fect in  form,  with  the  edges  so  even  that  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  stamped  ;  eye  striated,  flat,  and  fine  in 
colour  and  substance  ;  3,  large,  round,  and  flat,  of  great 
substance,  top  petals  with  broad  belting  of  rich  mulberry, 
centre  of  a  deep  bright  blue,  with  the  eye  visible  ;  fineflower  for 
a  stand  ;  11,  form,  substance,  texture,  and  colour,  fine  ;  the 
portion  of  the  eye  on  the  lip  being  striated  does  not  appear  to 
correspond  with  the  blotches  on  the  side  petals  ;  colour  yel- 
low and  velvety  mulberry  ;  13,  a  first-rate  flower,  fine  form, 
and  substance  flat,  with  fine  eye,  bright  yellow  ground, 
united  to  top  petals,  and  perfect  belting  of  the  deepest  vel- 
vety brown  not  distinguishable  from  black  ;  edges  smooth  ; 
a  very  attractive  flower  ;  16,  rich  velvety  bronzy  purple, 
small  yellow  centre,  the  eye  mixing  a  little  too  much  with 
the  belting,  fine  form  and  substance  ;  61,  fine  form 
colour  and  substance,  mulberry-purple  top  petals,  with  x 
perfect  belting  of  deep  blue  round  the  lower  petals  ;  the  e;e 
of  this  flower  is  singularly  large,  giving  great  richness  to  tie 
appearance  of  the  flower.*  ,  . 

Pelargoniums— S  V—  The   colour  of  your  seedling  is  gO'd  , 
but  the  flower  is  small ;  larger  and  better  flowers,  simils;  in 

colour,  are  already  in  cultivation.* B  G—  Your  seeding 

forms  a  handsome  truss,  but  the  flowers  are  not  well  forued, 

and  it  is  very  common  in  colour.* IB  S—  No.  1  is  r-ther 

small,  and  as  the  petals  had  fallen,  we  cannot  decideupon 
the  appearance  of  the  flower  when  perfect.  The  petals  how- 
ever, are  broad  and  well-shaped;  of  a  beautiful  brip't  ver- 
milion, forming  one  of  the  nearest  approachesto  sca'et  we 
have  seen  in  the  Pelargonium.  The  flower  is  umorm  in 
colour,  with  a  feathery  brown  spot  in  the  upper  pet^s  ;  £  is 
a  second-rate  flower  of  its  class;  3  a  very  bright  ;id  well- 
formed  orange  flower,  with  intense  spot  surrouned  with 

scarlet;  a  brilliant  and  pretty  variety  ;  4,  very  coin'on.-- 

A  Devonian— There  are  two  qualities  in  which  you  seedlings 
are  very  deficient ;  they  want  form  and  substance  J.  -,  <>  and 
5  are  instances  of  this  :  the  lower  petals  are  tr  ^"S^'J 


the  upper  ones  very  thin  on  the  edge.  CulouUS  the  best 
point  about  them,  but  as  form  and  substance  ai-esseimal  to 
a  good  flower,  it  is  useless  to  criticise  them  iflividuaii} .  ■ 


B— 64.  This  flower,  though  too  small  ft  showing,  is 
exquisite  in  colour,  and  the  tinge  of  blue  in  thf  entre,  v  men 
dulls  most  flowers,  seems  to  impart  brillianc'to  ™??r  ,"  " 
also  a  brilliant  and  high-coloured  variety  ;  ti JP™?""""?"' 
colour  being  a  bright  vermilion  ;  a  deficiency'*"""  *  ^pa- 
rent when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded,  the  c"'?Js'»lsj£  "g 
too  lone     The  same  fault  in  the  form  is  vi"ip  in  •">>  wn"h 

be  said  of  63  and  56  ;  they  all  possess  greoaehcacy  ot  tex- 
ture and  beauty  of  colour,  but  they  wa.  the  •"™tl»fs 
breadth  of  petal!  and  occasionally  the  sul'™"°  °*  the  best 
flowers  of  Sie  present  day.  58  presents  ,  improve  u  t  m 
form,  the  lower  petals  being  short ;  theujei  ones  are  a  little 
too  high  and  thin  on  the  edge.  65,  narr*  top  petals  edged 
with  pink,  with  pink  under  petals,  a  cler  =>nd  pretty  flow-er, 
but  a  repetition  of  an  old  variety.  68,  pi<  mfll  white  centre, 
and  76  are  pretty,  but  devoid  of  form  w">  expanded.' 
TnLirs-JiJ-The  bloom  of  your  llizarr^d  been  kept  rather 
too  long,  the  ends  of  the  petals  havir  decayed  The  cha- 
racter of  the  flame  is  very  fine,  and  it  pears  to  form  a  good 
cup  The  principal  objection  to  the  fiveris  that  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  is  not  sufficiently  pure  and™  from  stain.- 
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ESTABLISHED     NISB     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
M AN UF AC TV HERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD.  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  ifcc.  &c,  in  gseat  vabiett. 


renewed  ;  but  alter  considerable  discussion  and 
opposition,  founded  on  a  report  by  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  by  the  once 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  it  was  again  pist- 
poned,  in  order  that  the  report,  characterised  >y 
Colonel  Wood  as  the  most  wordy  and  trumpet? 
document  he  had  ever  read,  might  be  laid  before  the 
members.  The  motion  will  have  been  again  made, 
and  probably  determined  before  this  is  published  ; 
we  hope  that  the  ability,  perseverance,  and  truth- 
fulness with  which  the  Company's  claims  have  been 
advocated  will  be  rewarded  with  success. 


TURNIT  SOWING.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last 
season  against  11  other  Artificial  Manures  for  TURNIPS. 
It  beat  them  all, — 260  Ids.  producing  6000  Bis.  more  Bulbs  per 
acre  than  the  same  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  25  per  cent. 
less  cost;  18,000  lbs.  more  than  10  cut.  Bone  Shavings,  at  one 
quarter  the  cost;  and  7060  lbs.  more  than  12  cv?t.  Superphos- 
phate, also  at  one  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars,  see  p.  331 
of  last  No.  of  "Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  p.  224  of 
G>lrd.  Chronicti  of  this  year.  To  be  had,  genuine,  direct  from 
the  Factory,  2S,  CLAniAM-ROAD-PLACE,  London,  or  of  any  of 
Mr.  Potter's  accredited  Agents. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   TITE   ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
"Warehouses. 

LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjasiin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  ifcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street.  London. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPACT.  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  live  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
Tvhich  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
meats  in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  ou  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edward  Pukset*.,  Secretary. 


THE  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE  MANURE 
is  an  efficient  preventative  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wire- 
worm,  and  a  strong  fertiliser,  consequently  most  advantage- 
ous in  its  application  to  Turnips.  The  following  analysis  was 
laid  before  the  '-Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  by  W.  Shaw,  Esq. 

Silicate  of  Lime  . .      . .  f  ™»  -        ■  ■  *£■* 
(Lime    ..         . .  17.0 

Carbonate  of  Soda        . .  [Carbonic  Acid    S.5 
(Lime    ..        ..  10.S 

Caustic  Lime 2S.2 

Magnesia  and  Alkaline  Salts  ..         ..     3.3 

Oxide  of  Iron 2.7 

Phosphates       1.0 

100.0 
Price  42s.  per  ton,  in  bulk. — Teosias  John*  Croggox,  S,  Law- 
rence Pountuev-bill,  Camion-street,  London. 


SATURDAY,  31  AY  30,  1S46. 


"MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEBK5. 
Wednesday,  Jane  ? — Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
Tnt.Rsn»Y,  —      4— Ajtricul.ural  Imp.  S.'C.  of  Ireland. 

Wednesday,         —     in — Agricultural  Societvof  England. 
TaossDAY,  —    1! — Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  oflreland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

N.  Lincoln—  Galston— Cadner,  near  Gla*KotY— Welts  {Ireland.) 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


1— Moreton  Kampstead 
C  dumb  —  U,k  —  Neivatk  — 
Markerhill 

2  —  A  bergivenn  c 

3— Eraintiee  sod  Rcckiep 

&  -  Riclimondshire  —  Bloiie-d 
and  Walsbsrn—  Hawick 

5 — Wrenthera  —  Hsdleigh  — 
Wakefield  —  Cliydon  -  Lich- 
field 

6 — Northampton  —  Rwarisen — 
nf  el  rose— Durham—' Caro.ff— 
Cnllnmpjon  —  Winchcomb  — 
Probus  -  Dartford. 


June  8— 3akewell— Selby—  Esm'n. 
ster — Yoxford  — Cirencester 
— W.  Market  —  W.nlrck  — 
Gre-:  Oaklev—  w.  Hereford 

—  9— St.  Peter'* — Wootion   B.s. 

ret  —  Rovh'.ird  Hundred  — 
Frftmlinirl"  m  —  Jedtm.gh  — 
rYatfj-d— Winger  tvjrth 

—  10  — Harleeton 

—  11— GroYe.  Ferry 

—  Is — Wadeh  idee— Haleswonh — 

Rhelenefnrd-Sl.  Germain— 
T,  vis  lock — North  atler  ton 


"Dr.  Liebig's  great  discoveryofdissolvi.no 
Bones  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  the  purposes  of 
Manure  has  been  so  clearly  established,  as  well  by 
the  experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  of 
other  farmers,  and  so  fully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Han'nam  that  nothing-  seems  now  to  be  wanted 
but  some  plan  for  bringiug  it  within  the  ordinary 
routine  of  farming." 

We  quote  the  above  from  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Pusey, 
in  the  current  Number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society/'  We  have  already  given 
some  extracts  from  it  in  our  columns,  and  refer  to  it 
again  at  this  particular  period — the  beginning  of  the 
Turnip-sowing  season — to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
which  Mr.  Pusey  states,  and  to  the  inference  de- 
duced therefrom. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  experimental  investigat:.ons, 
which  have  now  been  given  to  the  world,  have  per- 
fectly confirmed  the  first  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  completely  established  the  truth 
of  the  theory  that  bones  acquire  an  increased  influ- 
ence upon  vegetation  by  being  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  of 
what  material  benefit  to  agriculture  this  discovery 
is  likely  to  be,  nor  shall  we  now  exhibit  in  any  de- 
tail the  rationale  of  the  practice.  This  has  already 
been  fully  done  by  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Han  nam,  and 
others  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal.  The  subject,  too,  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  own  pages  ou  several  occasions,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  revert  to  theoretical  consi- 
derations now  perfectly  well  known.  The  fact, 
.however,  that  these  have  been  tested  and  proved  to 
be  sound  is  what  must  now  be  published  ;  for  if  the 
practical  farmer  be  convinced  that  an  increased  fer- 
tilising influence  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tire  bone, 
he  will  act  upon  it  at  once  and  without  hesitation. 
For  it  certainly  is  not  harder  to  believe  that  bones 
subdivided  minutely  by  chemical  means  may  be  im- 
proved thereby,  than  it  was  formerly  to  believe  that 
when  crushed  by  mechanical  means  they  were  more 
profitable  to  use  than  in  a  rough  or  unbroken  state  ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  farmers  have  found  out  that 
a  smaller  quantity  in  the  state  of  fine  dust  effectually 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  larger  quantities  formerly 
used  in  the  rough.  And  no  roan  now  applies  rough 
bones  by  the  waggon  load  per  acre.  Let  farmers, 
then,  believe  that  the  chemical  separation  and  solu- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  bone  does  in  practice 
promote  its  action  as  a  manure,  and  they  will  in  a 
like  manner  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  a  further 
great  saving  in  the  quantity  of  bones  applied  to  the 
Turnip  crop  may  again  be  made. 

It  is  our  present  object  then  to  insist  upon  it,  that 
the  theory  of  dissolved  bones  has  been  already 
thoroughly  proved,  and  that  the  practice  founded 
upon  it  ought  therefore  to  come  into  immediate 
operation.  The  man  who  is  impervious  to  argu- 
ment cannot  withstand  the  truths  exhibited  by 
example,  and  the  experimental  evidence  in  support 
of  the  practice  has  now  clearly  established  the 
advantages  of  the  discover)'.  This  is  the  important 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Pusey,  and  which  we  can  best 
serve  the  interest  of  agriculture  by  promulgating. 
And  it  is  not  merely  on  his  authority  that  we  would 
have  this  great  fact  taken  ;  the  pages  of  our  own 
Journal,  of  the  records  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  of  every  other  agricultural  periodical, 
afford  countless  proofs  of  its  reality. 

And  to  these  we  refer  with  pleasure,  not  merely 
because  they  confirm  and  establish  the  truth  of  a 
theory  which  we  have  on  several  occasions  set 
forth  to  our  readers,  and  which  puts  the  farmer  in 
possession  of  an  improved  and  beneficial  practice, 
but  because  it  justifies  our  confidence  in  the  labours 
of  those  parties  who  originally  undertook  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  question,  and  who  have  fought 
the  uphill  fight  of  improved  practice  versus  "vested" 
opinions. 

Experience  has  now  fully  justified  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Pusey  when  the  question  was 
first  mooted — -opinions  which,  however  much  they 
were  then  sneered  at,  now  prove  him  to  have  been 


Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  Mr.  Hannah, 
in  his  Prize  Report  on  "  Special  Effects  of  Manures" 
to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland," 
Mr.  Pusey  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  afforded 
"  good  hope  "  that  the  discovery  would  enable  us 
to  realise  the  most  important  saving  ever  yet  held 
out  in  the  use  of  manure. 

For  this  opinion,  treason  as  it  was  to  the  existing 
onler  of  aft'airs,  Mr.  Pusey  could  not  hope  to  escape 
the  ridicule  and  the  indignation  of  the  prejudiced 
and  the  interested.  The  theory  of  Liebig  was 
declared  to  be  "  far-fetched  and  unworthy  of  credit," 
and  tie  experiments  "  evidently  unfair"  ;  and  thus 
divested  alike  of  theoretical  ami  practical  evidence, 
his  suggestion  was  freely  offered  to  be  "  taken  for 
what  it  vas  worth — 

'  A  piu,  a.  nut,  a  cherry-stone.' " 

Mr.  Pusey,  however,  afterwards  laid  before  the 
Council  ofthe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  some  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Hannah's  unpublished  Essay  on  the 
"  Theory  of  the  Action  ol  Bones  on  the  Turnip 
Crop,"  having  reference  to  what  he  termed  the 
"  great  discovery  of  the  economical  employment  of 
dissolved  bones;"  and  stated  that  it  contained,  in 
his  opinion,  "  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  the 
best  experiment  ever  made  in  agriculture,  but  some 
points  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  felt  anxious 
that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  communicating 
the  facts  to  the  members."  And  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  his  cause  was  then  spoken  of: — "  The  day 
of  Chartist  regeneration,  of  Johanna  Southcote,  of 
flying  machines,  of  South  Sea  schemes,  nay  of  Cas- 
sarian  Cow  Cabbage,  is  gone,  and  the  lion  of  1845 
is  '  bones  dissolved  in  acid.'  Every  season  has  its 
lions.  The  world  of  politics,  of  religion,  of  science, 
of  speculation,  and  even  of  poor  agriculture,  has 
now  and  then  bubbles  cast  upon  its  surface — so 
varied,  so  resplendent  with  glittering  embellish- 
ments, that  the  eager  hand  grasps  the  bubble,  and 
it  bursts  and  dissipates  in  nothing  but  'thin  air.'" 
And  then  came  the  application  of  the  figurative 
imagery  of  the  oracle — the  practical  morale  ofthe 
prophecy — "  Will  any  one  be  found  who  will  risk  a 
crop  upon  the  evidence?" 

Iu  less  than  twelvemouths  from  the  issuing  of  this 
oracular  denunciation,  we  find  the  theory  which  was 
to  "dissolve  and  dissipate  into  thin  air" recognised 
as  a  thing  clearly  established — supported  by  the 
evidence  of  scores  of  crops  risked  in  its  trial,  and 
recorded  in  every  agricultural  periodical  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  result,  to  say,  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  to 
every  lover  of  true  progress,  not  merely  because  of 
its  practical  usefulness,  but  also  because  it  tho- 
roughly justifies  those  who  have  laboured,  through 
such  difficulties,  iu  the  search  of  what  has  now 
proved  a  scientific  and  practical  truth. 

We  congratulate  the  importers  of  Peruvian 
Guano  upon  the  very  judicious  step  they  have  just 
taken.  We  find  that  the  price  of  this  indispensable 
article  has  been  reduced  to  9/.  per  ton  for  30  tons, 
or  10/.  10s.  for  smaller  quantities,  in  London;  and 
to  8/.  10s.  for  30  tons,  or  10/.  for  smaller  quantities 
in  Liverpool. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  wise  measure  will 
be  to  drive  the  bad  Guano  out  of  the  market,  and 
to  diminish  the  chance  of  the  Peruvian  being 
adulterated. 

We  may  also  congratulate  our  agricultural  friends 
upon  their  being  thus  enabled  to  procure  the  most 
valuable  of  all  fertilisers  at  a  price  which  does  away 
with  the  motive,  such  as  it  was,  of  placing  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  Guano  sharks. 


We  were  wrong  in  saying  at  p.  -2S9  that  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company's 
Bill  had  passed  its  second  reading.  The  mis- 
take was  copied  from  a  daily  paper.  On  Thursday, !  as  correct  an  expounder  of  the  science,  as  he  has 
April  30,  Colonel  T.  Wood's  motion  that  the  bill  always  been  considered  of  the  practice  of  agricul- 
be  read  a  second  time  was  postponed  for  a  fortnight,  ture.  On  the  publication  ofthe  first  experiments 
to  afford  Government  time  to  make  the  necessary  i  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Geddes,  Dr.  Mon- 
inquiries.     Ou  Thursday,  May  14,  the  motion  was  '■  son,  and   Mr.  M'Wjllijm,  in  the  "Journal  ofthe 


VARIETIES  of  SWEDISH  and  COMMON  TURNIP. 

"  I  am  a  dealer  in  Turnip  seeds,  and  am  frequently 
put  to  considerable  inconvenience  by  the  various  names 
by  which  my  customers  are  pleased  to  designate  the 
sorts  which  they  require  ;  it  is  this  inconvenience,  and 
the  view  of  obviating  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  my- 
self and  others  similarly  situated,  that  has  prompted 
me  to  trouble  you  with  the  annexed  list  of  names,  trust- 
ing that  you,  or  some  one  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents, will  furnish  a  descriptive  list,  with  definite  names 
(other  names  being  considered  as  synonymous),  of 
the  different  varieties  ;  which  may  be  a  means  of  pre- 
venting error  to  a  great  extent,  both  to  the  seedsman 
and  sower. —  West  Briton" 

[A  list  of  names  accompanied  this  communication, 
which,  with  certain  additions,  we  here  lay  before  our 
readers  in  a  classified  arrangement,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum,  Stirling;  They  say,  "  We  have 
merely  gone  over  the  list,  endeavoured  to  classify  the 
names  according  to  their  colours,  and  then  put  toge- 
ther those  that  we  consider  the  saine  sort,  although 
under  a  variety  of  names. 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  that  in  Scotland  we 
cultivate  very  few  varieties  of  Turnip,  but  these  we  take 
care  to  grow  pure,  and  improve  on  the  variety  if  we 
can.  We  also,  however,  are  troubled  with  new  names, 
but  unless  the  varieties  they  desiguate  have  a  distinct 
character,  we  never  introduce  them.     A  great  many  of 
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hese  names  are  merely  that  of  the  party  who  grojv  the 
seed  ;  thus  we  have  seen  'Green-top  Yellow '  go  under 
half-a-dozen  different  names,  such  as 'Scott's  Yellow/ 
'  Gordon's  Yellow,'  c  Roy's  Yellow,'  &c.  No  seedsman 
should  vex  people  with  a  new  name  to  any  variety  of 
seed  whatever,  unless  it  has  really  a  distinct  character 
from  other  well-known  sorts. 

"The  Fettercairn  Swede  (Green-top)  is  not  well 
known  here  yet.  It  is  objected  to  as  yielding  a  ligit 
crop  compared  to  Skirving's  ;  it  is,  however,  a  beauti/ul 
shape,  very  compact,  and  has  a  small  top.  Our  Irish 
friends  are  getting  fond  of  it ;  they  say  it  does  not  grow 
in  the  spring  like  some  of  the  other  sorts."] 
VARIETIES  OF  THE  TURNIP. 
Swedes.  ,  Green  round 

Purple-top  I  Red  round 

„      Skirving's  j  Blue  Poll 

Laing's  Blue-cap 

Matson's,   unknown    in    Scot-  I  Pomeranian 

land.     [Well  known  in  south  !  Tankard,  with  red  top 

of  England,  as  having  a  well-  ' 

shaped  root  of  moderate  size, 

crowned  with  a  small  top.]  - 
Green-top 
Aberdeen,  —  unknown  ;   must 

be  the  common  Swede 
Pain's      Kentish     Green- *|  k 

crown  I  & 

Oxford        „  „         [  g 

Shortstop  red-neck  I  ^ 

Ashcroft  J  3 

Emperor 
Tankard,— supposed  to  be  the 

Yellow  Tankard,  or  Pudding 

Swede 

White. 
Norfolk 
Green 
Red 
Blue 
Globe 

Green  Globe 
Round 


with  green  top 
ail  white 


Yellow. 
Norfolk 
|  Dale's  Hybrid 
I  Hybrid  Yellow 
,  Hybrid  Green-crown 
;  Purple-crown 
i  Purple-top  Scotch 
I  Green-top  Scotch 
Imperial  Purple-crown 
True  Purple-top  Scotch  Bullock 
True  Green-top        „  ,, 

Green-crown  Scotch 
Purple-top  Scotch 
Green -top  „ 

Large  Aberdeen 
Purple-top    „ 
Scotch  ,, 

Oxheart 
Tankard 
Imperial  Border 
Wliite  Stubble  is  the  same  as  the  White  Stone  or  Garden  Stone  ; 
it  is  often  sown  broadcast  unon  the  stubble  after  Barley,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland. 

Wliite. 
Norfolk,  all  white  ")         A  soft  spongy  Turnip,   and 

>    not  so  solid  or  handsome  in 
J      shape  as  the  Globe. 

These  are  one  and  the  same 


Norfolk,  with  red  top 
„       blue 
„       blue  cap 
„       blue  poll 


Norfolk,  round 

„       green  round 
„       red  round 


variety,  and  are  of  the  same 
character  as  above,  but  have 
a  coloured  top  —  strictly,  a 
purple,  or  bluish  purple-top. 
Poll  and  cap  have  all  the  same 
meaning. 

This  also  we  understood  to 
be  the  Norfolk  Turnip  ;  green 
and  red  expressing  the  colour 
of  the  top  by  which  the  variety 
is  known. 

Globe  \  A  well  known  Turnip,   and 

Green  Globe  the  best  of  all  the  whites.    The 

Pomeranian  Globe  Pomeranian   is    an  improved 

variety  of  the  White  Globe, 
very  fine  shape,  and  grows 
more  uniform  in  size  than  the 
other.  The  Green  Globe  is 
superior  to  either.  Not  quite 
so  large,  but  very  solid  and 
juicy. 
")  Need    no    description ;      as 

their  name  indicates  they  are 
long  shaped,  grow  mostly  all 
out  of  the  ground,  and  answer 
best  for  thin  soil.  They  come 
soon  to  maturity,  and  answer 
well  for  early  feeding.  They 
do  not  stand  frost. 
Character  Unknown. 
Cornish  Holdfast  Decanter.     We  see  this  often 

Purple  crown  yellow  hybrid  advertised.     What  is  it  ?     It 

Early  cream  gets  a  great    character   in 

print. 
Yellow. 


Tankard,  all  white 
,,         red  top 
„         green  top 


Dale's  hybrid 
Hybrid  yellow 
Hybrid  green  crown 


Purple  crown 

Purple-top  Scotch 

Imperial  purple  crown 

True  purple-top    Scotch 
Bullock 

Purple-top  Scotch 

Purple-top  Aberdeen 

Imperial  Border 

Green-top  Scotch 

True  green-top  Scotch  Bul- 
lock 

Green  crown  Scotch 

Green-top  Scotch 

Large.  Aberdeen 

Scotch  do. 


)  All  the  same'Turnip.  Proper 

I      name     Dale's     hybrid,      well 

j-     known.    Is  well  described  by 

Lawson.    It  has  degenerated 

J      very  much  of  late  years. 

")  These  may  all  be  considered 

I  one  variety.  The  proper  name 
being  Purple-top  Yellow  Bul- 
lock The  Imperial  Border 
I  was  introduced  as  an  improved 
I  variety,  but  the  improvement 
I      was  not  easily  discovered. 


These  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  proper  name  is  Green-top 
Yellow  Aberdeen  Bullock. 


Oxheart 


J 


So  called  from  its  peculiar 
shape.  Is  a  soft  Turnip  com- 
pared to  the  green-top  yellow. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
genuine  Oxheart  to  be  got  now. 
It  was  scarcely  worth  keeping 
distinct. 

The  following,  selected  from  the  list,  are  chiefly  for 
garden  purposes,  and  like  the  field  sorts  might  be  cut 
down  into  a  very  few  names. 

Yellow  Stone  White  Dutch 

White  Stone  Yellow  Dutch 

Six-weeks  Yellow       Yellow  Malta 

Six-weeks  White 


Early  Ball 
Snowball 
Altringham,  &c 


ON  THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  WIND  POWER. 
I  observed  lately,  but  have  not  the  Paper  at  hand  to 
refer  to,  that  one  of  your  Correspondents  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  and  construction  of  a  windmill 
for  the  purpose  of  threshing  corn,  quaintly  observing 
that  "  he  does  not  like  steam."  As  there  is  one  man 
in  the  world  still  witling  to  take  up  what  all  the  others 
have  laid  down,  and   singula*  enough  to  eKsHJJe   ivln.t 


is  gen-'rally  approved  and  adopted,  it  were  a  pity  that 
the  irformation  he  seeks  should  not  be  afforded. 

Afciut  30  years  ago,  every  considerable  farm  on  both 
side/  of  the  Tweed,  from  Berwick  to  Melrose,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  high  tower  and  sails  of  a  threshing 
machine  worked  by  wind.  Those  have  all,  long  ago, 
d&appeared,  and  been  replaced  by  steam  engines,  even 
ivhere  coals  are  brought  from  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  towers,  to  save 
the  expence  of  removing  them,  have  been  converted 
into  dovecots.  But  still,  in  passing  through  the  coun- 
try, one  sees  here  and  there  the  unappropriated  mate- 
rials of  the  wind  apparatus  laying  useless  in  the  stack- 
yards. If,  then,  your  correspondent  would  apply  to 
any  millwright  in  Berwick,  Coldstream,  Dunse,  or 
Kelso,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  obtain  the  machinery 
he  requires  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  from  mate- 
rials "  little  worse  than  new."  If  he  wishes  for  more 
particular  reference,  I  may  name  Mr.  Samuel  Biddle, 
of  Tweedmouth,  who  has  been  employed  in  altering 
many  threshing  machines  from  wind  to  steam  power. 

Of  all  powers  for  working  machinery,  except  where  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be  had,  steam  is  the  best 
and  cheapest ;  it  can  be  created,  controlled,  and  regu- 
lated at  will  ;  but  wind,  besides  the  great  expence  of 
the  needful  erections,  is  the  most  expensive  and  waste- 
ful, because  it  is  the  most  unsteady  and  capricious.  It 
may  blow  during  the  night  and  cease  in  the  day,  or  if  a 
promising  breeze  brings  in  the  morning,  and  induces 
the  farmer  to  collect  all  the  hands  needful  to  take  in  a 
stack,  manage  the  threshing  and  dressing  of  corn,  and 
remove  the  straw,  it  may,  as  often  is  the  case  in  fine 
weather,  decline  as  the  sun  advances,  and  after  a  short 
time  of  wasteful  and  inefficient  operation,  the  work  is 
abandoned,  and  the  parties  employed  sent  listlessly  to 
find  other  occupation.  When  windmills  were  in  fashion, 
how  many  were  the  complaints  with  farmers  that  their 
stacks  stood  uncovered  after  harvest,  because  the  wind 
would  not  blow  to  give  them  straw  for  the  purpose. 
That  their  autumn  Wheat  was  not  yet  sown,  because 
they  had  not  been  able  to  thresh  the  seed.  Or  that 
their  rent  was  not  forthcoming,  because  the  threshing 
machine  had  not  gone  round  for  the  last  six  weeks.  If 
these  remarks,  which  I  make  in  a  friendly  spirit,  should 
be  of  use  to  your  correspondent  in  helping  him  to  a  de- 
cision regarding  his  threshing  machine,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it.— -John  Grey,  Dilston,  May  14. 


ON  THE  MANURES  PROPER  FOR  THE  HOP. 

In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  9th  inst.,  there  is 
inserted  a  letter  from  Mr.  La wes, relative  to  "Manures 
for  Hops  ;"  and  as  Mr.  Lawes  states  that  he  has  had 
no  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hop,  you  will 
probably  be  disposed  to  insert  the  remarks  of  those  who 
are  more  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In 
Mr.  Lawes'  observations  I  generally  concur,  though  I 
think  he  is  disposed  to  attach  too  little  importance  to 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  manures,  while  some  theo- 
retical chemists  seem  to  regard  them  as  exclusively 
necessary.  To  Liebig,  I  (in  common  with  hundreds  of 
agriculturists  who  wuuld  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  times,  and  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  scientific  resources  which  have  recently  been  deve- 
loped for  the  advancement  of  our  art),  feel  most  deeply 
indebted  ;  still,  while  I  gratefully  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment, there  are  some  points  upon  which  we  must, 
with  our  present  information,  dissent  from  the  views  of 
this  distinguished  authority.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  controverted  points  is,  that  plants  derive 
their  organic  principles  entirely  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  analysis  of  the  Hop  made  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  in  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to,  was  from  plants  grown  upon  my 
land.  And  as  this  is  the  first  analysis  of  the  Hop  that 
has  yet  been  made  public,  I  consider  the  Hop-growers 
are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Nesbit  for  placing  it 
before  them.  Shortly  after  this  analysis  was  made,  Mr. 
Nesbit  gave  a  gratuitous  public  lecture,  at  Farnham,  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  at  which  I  presided ;  and 
there,  at  its  conclusion,  I  took  occasion  to  observe  that 
I  dissented  from  his  views,  so  far  as  related  to  the  sup- 
ply of  inorganic  manures  alone  to  the  soil,  and  I 
asserted,  as  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  that  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  manures  did  either  directly 
or  indirectly  exercise  a  most  material  influence  upon 
the  crop.  Since  that  period  I  have  had  a  short  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Nesbit,  and  I  believe  that  his  opinions 
in  this  respect  are  considerably  modified. 

I  am  now  making  some  experiments  upon  my  Hops 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Nesbit's  suggestions,  though  I  have 
not  adhered  to  the  precise  quantities  and  ingredients 
which  he  recommends  in  his  pamphlet.  My  chief 
object  has  been  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  a  liberal 
application  of  potash  would  be,  and  I  have  therefore 
applied  it  in  various  combinations,  upon  different  parts 
of  my  plantations.  I  have  put  on  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  pearlash,  as  containing  in  one  article  the 
largest  per  centage  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per 
acre,  mixed  with  5  bushels  of  ashes,  in  addition  to  other 
kinds  of  manure.  But  here  let  me  caution  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  the  pearlash,  to 
spread  it  upon  the  land  with  ashes  only,  and  by  no 
means  to  mix  it  with  guano  (as  my  bailiff  did  with  a 
mixture  for  one  acre,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  effect), 
or  the  ammonia  of  the  guano  will  be  dissipated,  as  if  it 
had  been  mixed  with  quicklime. 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  plants  derive 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  carbon  directly  from 
the  atmosphere  through  the  medium  of  their  leaves,  it 
is  by  r.o  means  so  certain  'that  t'ley  obtain  their  other 
organic  ciiistiui'entsiVom  thxE  amrct  ;  on  tile  contrary, 


there  seems  to  be  sound  reasons  for  inferring  that  they 
are  in  great  measure  obtained  from  the  soil,  through 
the  agency  of  the  spongioles  of  the  roots.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  we  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  applying 
manures  highly  charged  with  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  vast  store  of 
ammsnia  accumulating  from  time  to  time  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  precipitated  to  the  earth  with  rain,  and  more 
especially  after  a  long  period  of  drought  in  the  summer 
months  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  Liebig  brings  for- 
ward this  fact  as  a  proof  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  all- 
sufficient  source  whence  plants  derive  their  oi^anic 
materials  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  this  circumstance  ought 
rather  to  be  adduced  as  a  reason  for  supplying  the  soil 
by  artificial  means  with  ammonia,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  produces  little  if  any 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  plant,  until  it  is  precipitated 
with  the  rain,  and  afterwards  taken  up  in  combination 
with  various  other  organic  and  inorganic  substances  by 
the  spongioles. 

My  own  tolerably  extensive  experience  corroborates 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lawes,as  to  the  kinds  of  manures 
that  are  most  useful  for  Hops,  and  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  found  that  those  sorts  which  abound  most  largely  in 
nitrogen  invariably  tend  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
bine  ;  but  this  result  is  not  all — nor  even  chiefly  what 
the  Hop-grower  requires  ;  for,  as  with  Wheat,  there 
may  be  an  over-forcing  with  manure,  which  produces 
straw  without  corn,  so  with  Hops,  there  may  be  bine 
without  fruit,  arising  from  a  similar  injudicious  applica- 
tion. And  it  is  here  that  I  think  the  "  inorganic  " 
chemists  may  be  of  great  service  to  us  ;  for,  if  on  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  a  due  proportion  of  the  requisite 
constituents  of  the  Hop  should  be  found  deficient,  they 
will  thus  teach  us  what  the  inorganic  ingredients  are 
which  should  be  added. 

When  manures  consisting  principally  of  animal  mat- 
ter, such  as  rags,  sprats, sheep's-trotters,  guano,  &c.  &c, 
are  put  on  Hop-grounds  in  very  large  quantities,  the 
foliage  of  the  Hop  is  always  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
like  a  field  of  rank  Wheat,  evidently  showing  that  nitro- 
gen is  the  chief  agent  in  the  process  of  this  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  result  of  such  an  over-dose,  should  the 
season  be  wet,  is  the  certain  destruction  of  the  crop. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  a  judicious  medium 
is  the  best. 

Last  year  I  tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  on  twelve 
different  acres  in  various  parts  of  my  plantations,  what 
is  termed  "  the  inorganic  manure,"  the  ingredients  of 
which  the  sellers  do  not  divulge.  The  season  was  cer- 
tainly an  unfavourable  one  for  making  experiments,  on 
account  of  the  aphis-blight  which  attacked  many  of  our 
Hop-grounds  ;  still,  in  every  instance  the  bine  was  less 
luxuriant,  and  the  leaves  evinced  less  vigour,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  yellow  colour,  than  on  the  adjoining  hills, 
which  were  dressed  either  with  dung,  rags,  trotters,  or 
guano.  Neither  in  the  crop  did  I  perceive  any  apparent 
benefit,  and  if  I  might  judge  by  analogy  from  my  Turnip- 
crop,  in  which  I  placed  the  "  inorganic  manure"  along- 
side of  the  best  Ichaboe  guano,  and  where  the  result  was 
as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  latter,  I  should  consider 
that  for  Hops  there  is  no  comparison  between  a  manure 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  and 
one  destitute  of  it. 

In  selecting  manures  for  Hops,  if  the  grower  were 
restricted  to  one  kind,  he  would  unhesitatingly  give  the 
preference  to  a  mixture  of  good  dung  ;  but  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  in  very  exten- 
sive plantations  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  this 
article,  I  think  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued  (at  any  rate 
until  our  chemical  and  physiological  knowledge  be  more 
fully  and  accurately  developed),  is  to  vary  the  descrip- 
tions of  manure  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  ensure  in 
one  year  a  compensation  for  what  may  have  been 
omitted  in  the  preceding.  My  own  system  is  to  dress 
every  third  year  with  a  plentiful  coat  of  good  dung,  and 
the  intervening  years  with  artificial  manures,  taking 
care  never  to  use  the  same  kinds  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. The  haulm  or  bine  too  should  never  be 
wasted,  as  is  usually  the  case  ;  for  it  is  as  valuable  as 
straw,  and  like  straw  or  hay,  it  ought  to  be  stacked 
away  after  the  picking  season,  and  used  in  the  farm- 
yard as  bedding  for  cattle,  by  which  means  it  will  here- 
turned  to  the  soil  after  being  converted  into  the  most 
valuable  manure  that  can  be  procured  for  Hops. 

The  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  as  necessary 
for  the  successful  growing  of  Hops  as  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure,  and  though  the  ground  ought  always  to  be 
moved  so  frequently  that  weeds  cannot  have  time  to 
grow,  yet,  from  midsummer  to  michaelmas  especially, 
the  soil  should  be  constantly  kept  like  a  well  finished 
field  prepared  for  a  Turnip  season. 

The  cost  of  manure  and  cultivation  as  stated  above, 
with  many  other  concomitant  expenses,  necessarily  in- 
volves an  immense  outlay  in  the  cultivation  of  Hops, 
which  is  too  frequently  disregarded  by  many  in  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  crop,  and  consequently 
much  land  is  often  planted  which  never  pays  the  ex- 
penses. And  whilst  speaking  of  expenses  in  cultiva- 
tion, I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  I  think 
your  readers  are  often  misled  by  some  of  your  more 
enthusiastic  correspondents,  who  when  writing  of  cer- 
tain districts  favourable  for  the  carrying  out  of  agricul- 
tural improvements  do  not  enumerate  their  special  ad- 
vantages, which  omission  tends  to  create  dissatisfaction 
between  the  farmer  and  his  labourer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  landlord  on  the  other.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  expenses  of  drainage  and  subsoiliug.  which  are  far 
more  costly  processes  in  difficult  localities  than  one 
would  be  led   to  infer  from  the  general  ienour  of  your 
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correspondent's,  communications.  No  one  can  be  a 
more  strenuous  advocate  for  drainage  and  subsoiliug 
than  myself ;  yet  I  think  that  no  farmer  or  landlord 
should  commence  these  essential  operations  without 
first  counting  the  cost  with  accuracy.  On  some  future 
occasion  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
to  you  the  particulars  of  my  experiments  on  these  sub- 
jects.— J.  Manwariny  Paine,  Farnham,  May  16.  [We 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Paine  for  this  very  valu- 
able communication  ;  and  also  for  his  promise  of  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  it.] 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Allotment  System  — If  you  will  permit,  I  would 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject,  which,  to  the 
labouring  class  (to  which  I  belong)  is  of  some  im- 
portance. I  have  often  heard  of  the  kindness  of  land- 
lords in  granting  to  the  cottager  a  piece  of  allotment 
ground  ;  at  first  si^ht  it  does,  indeed,  look  well,  and  I 
do  not  question  but  it  is  meant  well.  But  when  we 
come  to  look  at  it  closely,  like  everything  else,  it  has  a 
wrong  side.  Now,  let  us  first  look  at  the  rent  charged 
for  these  allotment  pieces  :  in  many  instances  Is.  per 
perch,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  great  blessing. 
Why  do  not  they  confer  blessings  like  these  on  the 
farmers  of  400  or  500  acres  ?  why  honour  one  class  so 
exclusively  ?  I  have  ever  been  dependent  on  the 
farmers  for  work  and  wages,  and  I  do  indeed  wish  to 
see  them  prospering,  but  this  shilling  a  perch  ( 8/.  an 
acre)  is  an  imposition.  If  laud  is  worth  that  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  but,  with  proper  cultivation,  its  present 
value  might  be  doubled),  why  is  it  so  much  under- 
rented  %  The  landlords  are  certainly  standing  in  their 
own  light  when  they  dispose  of  their  property  at  400 
or  600  per  cent,  below  its  real  value.  If  the  cottager 
who  holds  1  acre  can  pay  8/.  a  year  for  it,  why  cannot 
the  farmer  who  holds  500  acres  pay  4000/.  ?  and  yet 
who  would  say  that  he  should  do  so  ?  what  landlord 
would  ever  dream  of  asking  so  much  ?  But  some  wi 
say  that  this  is  an  extreme  case  that  I  am  taking  ;  but 
it  is  often  to  be  found.  But  granting  that  allotments  are 
let  at  the  same  rent  that  large  farms  are,  let  us  see  if 
they  are  the  great  blessing  which  some  would  make  us 
■  believe  them  to  be.  Some  have  said  how  cheering  it  is 
to  the  poor  man  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to 
employ  himself  at  night  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
are  over  !  Is  digging  his  own  ground  no  toil  ?  As  well 
may  one  say,  how  refreshing  it  would  be  to  the  man  who 
has  travelled  30  miles  a  day,  to  have  other  three  or  four 
to  go.  Yet  many  have  drawn  such  a  fair  picture  of 
the  enjoyment  which  the  cottager  derives  from  this, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  well-meaning  persons 
have  thought  they  were  indeed  the  benefactors  of  the 
poor  in  granting  them  a  piece  of  ground,  even  at  8/.  an 
acre.  But  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say,  that 
if  a  man  works  10  or  11  hours  a  day,  he  is  not  able 
(giving  himself  justice)  to  work  other  four  or  five 
hours,  although  it  be  for  himself.  Ever  since  I  was 
able,  I  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground 
with  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  I  am  certain  that, 
if  I  had  had  the  labour  to  perform  night  and  morn- 
ing which  I  see  many  others  perform,  I  would  have 
been  ill-fitted  for  giving  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  wage.  I  know  I  could  not,  and  I  know  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  to  do  it.  And  I  refer  the  matter 
to  any  one's  arbitration  who  has  himself  had  to  toil 
with  his  two  hands  for  his  daily  bread  ;  those  who  have 
never  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  are  not  fit  to  be 
judges,  for  many  of  them  can  look  on  the  labourer  toil- 
ing with  no  more  concern  than  they  would  on  the  steam- 
engine  in  motion.  They  think  not'that  he  is  soon  overcome 
and  unable  to  earn  a  comfortable  living.  But  if  a  man 
were  able  to  pass  so  much  time  in  bodily  toil,  is  it  right 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  ?  Is  no  time  to  be 
allowed  him  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  which  should 
always  be  progressing  both  in  old  and  young  ?  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  which  raises  man  above  the 
brute  creation.  Few  schools  are  planted  to  give  the 
poor  an  opportunity  of  improving  in  their  early  years, 
and  matters  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  are  unable 
to  redeem  their  time  when  they  come  to  find  out  their 
own  wants.  Are  these  things  for  the  profit  of  the 
farmer  ?  Is  it  more  for  his  interest  that  his  labourers 
should :  be  so  uninformed  ?  I  presume  none  will  say 
so  ;  but  if  there  are  any  such,  who  maintain  that  their 
servants  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  themselves, 
and  who  think  that  they  themselves  must  always  stand 
out  as  lights  shining  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  this 
shows  tl.eir  own  want  of  sound  knowledge  ;  or,  if  not, 
of  worthy  motives.—  G.  S.  A  Dorset  Labourer.  [We 
can  only  say  that  labourers  are  not  forced  to  take  these 
allotments  —  nevertheless,  they  are  gladly  accepted  ; 
that  we  quite  agree  in  what  has  here  been  so  ably  said 
of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  labourer  as  well 
as  to  the  farmer  ;  and  that  Is.  a  perch  is,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  scandalous  high  rent  for  land.] 

Oats  Injured  by  Pickling,  fyc. — In  answer  to  your 
question,  1  st,  there  is  no  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
difference  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  Oat  crop, 
except  the  pickling,  as  the  further  advanced  is  distinctly 
seen  to  keep  in  a  straight  line  along  the  ridge  where  the 
unpickled  was  sown  ;  2d,  it  was  all  pickled  late  in  the 
evening  and  sown  the  next  morning,  with  the  exception 
of  1  qr.  2  bushels,  which  lay  in  the  pickle  four  days. 
With  regard  to  further  particulars,  I  may  inform  you 
that  that  in  the  pickle  four  days  is  the  healthiest  of  the 
whole  pickled.  [This  is  a  singular  fact.]  They  are  sown 
m  a  small  pint  of  3  acres,  after  Turnips;  soil,  good  loam, 
but  damp  and  undrained  :  the  difference  can  be  dis- 
cerned at  a  distance  of  500  yards  ;  kind,  Potato  and 


Hopetoun.  The  next  field  I  shall  mention  is  one 
of  17j  acres,  lain  two  years  in  Grass,  pastured  both 
years,  thorough-drained  last  winter,  and  sown  partly 
with  Sandy  and  partly  with  common  Oats.  I  have  rolted 
the  whole  of  this  field,  and  the  pickled  is  overtaking  tl.e 
unpickled,  especially  in  the  Sandy,  but  the  difference  ill 
the  common  can  still  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of 
800  yards.  The  next  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  7  acres, 
reclaimed  from  wood  and  bog  two  years  ago,  and  drained, 
though  not  thoroughly.  It  was  sown  with  Sandy,  all 
pickled,  and  looked  badly  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
since  rolling  has  improved.  The  next  is  a  field  of 
10  acres,  of  old  wood,  trenched  out  last  winter,  sown 
with  sandy,  only  about  4  acres  pickled  ;  the  difference 
very  decided.  I  have  also  rolled  this  field  as  the  soil  is 
light.  The  last  field  is  one  of  15J-  acres,  two  years  in 
Grass,  pastured  one,  undrained,  and  liable  to  flood;  soil, 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  but  soured  through  want  of  drain- 
ing ;  sown  partly  with  Sandy  and  partly  with  Potato  and 
Hopetoun,  mixed.  All  pickled.  The  Potato  and 
Hopetoun  look  worst.  I  have  not  rolled  this  field,  but 
have  harrowed  part  of  it  in  accordance  with  your  advice. 
The  reason  I  did  not  follow  it  further  was,  I  thought 
the  weather  looked  too  dry  ;  and  it  was  as  well  I  did 
not,  as  we  have  had  six  days  of  burning  sun  and  hard 
east  wind.  I  find  that  my  steward  had  only  used 
1£  gallons  of  water  to  1  lb.  of  vitriol.  The  reason  of  so 
much  of  my  land  being  undrained  is  want  of  level;  and 
last  autumn,  when  I  proposed  bringing  it  up  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  our  neighbouring  proprietor,  Lord 
Glasgow,  or  rather  his  factor,  interfered,  on  the  ground 
of  my  taking  the  water  past  one  of  his  mills,  although 
the  cut  would  be  all  on  my  father's  land.  There  are 
two  small  burns  (Anglice,  ditches),  which  are  feeders  to 
his  dam.  I  then  proposed  carrying  these  over  my  cut, 
by  solid  masonary  and  iron  pipes,  so  as  not  to  lose  him 
a  drop  of  the  water  he  has  at  present,  for  these  feeders 
are  supplied  from  the  high  ground,  whereas  it  was  the 
low  that  I  wanted  to  drain,  but  he  still  refused.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
question  ?  It  is  rather  hard  that  all  my  low  fields  are 
to  be  turned  into  a  dam  for  his  mills.  All  the  practical 
men  I  have  talked  to,  and  who  know  the  ground  well,  are 
against  him,  even  all  his  own  tenants. — R.  B.  D.  [You 
speak  of  lying  in  the  pickle.  Now,  we  never  let  the  grain 
lie  in  the  pickle.  The  solution  of  the  vitriol  is  sprinkled 
over  the  Oats — they  are  turned  rapidly  and  repeatedly,  so 
as  to  wet  every  grain — they  dry  spontaneously  in  an  hour, 
and  are  sown  immediately.  As  regards  the  question  of 
drainage,  so  far  as  the  brook  is  now°supplied  with  water, 
which,  by  your  proposed  cut,  would  be  removed  from 
Lord  Glasgow's  mil],  his  lordship  would,  we  imagine, 
have  a  just  claim  on  you  for  damages.  But,  obviously, 
all  your  land  below  the  level  of  this  mill  may  be  drained 
as  you  propose  without  harm  to  any  one;  and  doubtless 
all  of  it  may  be  so  drained  if,  as  you  state,  the  brook 
gets  all  its  water  from  a  distance.] 

To  Preserve  Turnips  from  Hares  and  other  Vermin. 
— Sow  every  30th,  40th,  or  50th  drill  (the  bribe  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy) 
throughout  the  field  with  Swedes  ;  so  long  as  a  single 
bulb  of  these  remains,  neither  hare,  rabbit,  pheasant, 
rook,  nor  woodpigeon,  will  touch  either  a  white  or 
yellow  Turnip.  I  have  tried  this  plan  for  the  last  two 
years  with  the  most  complete  success.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  of  Liebig's  patent  manure  ?  Two  of 
my  neighbours  tried  it  last  year  on  Turnips.  I  saw  one 
of  their  fields  frequently  in  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
you  could  not  tell  the  difference  betwixt  the  produce 
of  the  patent  manure,  and  that  of  the  farm-yard  dung. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  by  the  other  gentleman. 
The  cost,  and  quantity  applied,  was  the  same  as  of 
guano.  What  the  effect  upon  this  year's  crop  of  sets 
may  be,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen.  Can  you,  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  the  best  and 
most  economical  of  the  following  substances  for  feeding 
calves,  and  other  young  stock,  viz.  : — 

Peameal    at  lid.  per  lb. 

Barleymeal  ....     l\d.       „ 
Indian  corn  meal    lid. 


Oatmeal at  Id.  per  lb. 

Linseed  meal  . .    2d.       „ 

Oilcake Id.      .,, 

Are  the  feeding  equivalents  of  these  proportionate 
to  their  several  (money)  values  ? — J.  L.,  Eskdale, 
N.B.,  May  IS.  [We  should  prefer  the  first  to  begin 
with  ;  then  a  mixture  of  the  first  and  second  ;  and 
lastly,  we  would  take  to  oilcake  alone,  when  the  calves 
are  weaned,  or  to  a  mixture  of  Linseed  and  Peameal. 
We  imagine  the  feeding  equivalent  of  Peameal  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  Oats,  but  the  latter  is  more  suitable 
food  for  calves.] 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  Wheat  Crop. — Would  any 
of  your  chemical  correspondents  kindly  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  following  manure  for  an 
acre  of  Wheat  ?  Are  the  ingredients  in  due  proportion, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  expense  ?  Silica, 
189  lbs.;  potash,  14  lbs. ;  soda,  15*  lbs. ;  lime,  19A  lbs.; 
magnesia,  6  lbs.  ;  oxide  of  iron,  5  lbs.  ;  alumina,  7  lbs.; 
sulphuric  aeid,  5  lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  23  lbs.;  chlorine, 
3ilbs. — T.  Randett,  Bradley,  Fakenham.  [In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Randell's  enquiries  : — 1st,  As  to  propor- 
tions, analyses  have  differed,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
his  should  not  answer  as  well  as  the  others.  But  his 
quantities  will  never  do  for  an  acre  ;  because  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  manure  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  to  be  absorbed  by  them.  2d,  The 
cost  separately,  as  specified,  would  be  very  heavy.  The 
cheapest  way  would  be  to  use  bone-dust,  1  cwt.  (which 
should  contain  more  than  23  per  cent  phosphoric  acid) 
with  J  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  render  it  soluble  ;  or 
else  1 J  cwt.  of  Lawes'  superphosphate  of  lime,  wbich 
would  contain  more  phosphoric  and  su'phuric  acids,  as 
well  as  lime,  than  his  formula  expresses;     For  the  soda 


he  may  use  \  cwt.  of  salt,  which  will  contain  also  much 
more  chlorine  than  he  specifies  :  and  the  potash  and 
magnesia  may  be  supplied  in  the  cheapest  carbonates, 
i.  e.,  common  potash,  and  the  common  magnesia  of  the 
druggists.  Or  the  magnesia  may  be  supplied  still 
cheaper  in  the  "bittern,"  mother  liquor  of  the  salt 
works,  reckoning  a  gallon  for  1 1  lbs.  magnesia;  price 
not  above  Gd.  per  gallon.  3d.  The  silica  is  not  re- 
quired in  one  case  out  of  ten  ;  and  where  needed,  it 
would  be  useless,  unless  rendered  soluble,  by  fusion  with 
alkali,  in  much  larger  proportion  than  his  formula.  The 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  also  generally  more  than 
sufficient  in  the  soil.  But  in  any  case  he  should  use  at 
least  four  times  more  of  the  ingredients  required  than 
the  crop  carries  off,  until  the  land  is  so  far  supplied 
that  the  roots  can  always  find  it.  After  that,  of  course, 
it  may  be  enough  to  restore  just  what  the  crop  "has 
carried  away.  4th.  If  he  does  not  like  the  trouble  of 
making  this  mixture,  he  may  have  it  ready  done,  and 
much  more  uniformly  (though  in  different  proportions) 
in  Liebig's  patent  corn  manure,  prepared  by  Muspratt 
and  Co.,  Liverpool.  He  can  calculate  the  expense 
either  way,  for  himself.  But,  I  ought  to  add,  that 
silicate  of  potash  seems  to  me  likely  to  increase  straw 
rather  than  grain  :  and  that  we  are  far  from  Liebig's 
opinion  of  the  needlessness  of  organic  manures  in  our 
climate. — /.  P.] 

The  Daly's  Wonder  Potato  (see  p.  253).  — The 
Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  have  again  been 
kind  'enough  to  place  in  our  hands  a  letter  concerning 
this  Potato,  addressed  by  Mr.  Dinwoodie,  of  the  Town 
Head,  Kirkmichael,  to  Sir  Adam  Ferguson.  The  account 
Mr.  D.  gives  of  this  variety  is  as  follows  : — "  The  Daly's 
Wonder  Potato,  which  you  (Sir  A.  Ferguson)  sent  me 
about  10  years  ago  I  have  cultivated  every  year 
since.  I  have  had  a  most  abundant  produce  from  it,  but 
for  some  years  I  considered  it  watery  and  not  so  well 
flavoured  as  other  kiuds  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  plant  so  many 
as  the  always  superior  crop  they  produced  would  have 
induced  me  to  do.  Three  years  ago  I  found  that  they 
had  improved  very  much  in  quality,  and  thinking  that  by 
planting  a  few  more  Potatoes  they  would  pay  me  better 
than  Turnips,  I  planted  8A-  acres,  4  of  which  were  the 
Daly's  Wonder,  and  the  remainder  other  kinds.  I  had 
a  very  good  crop  of  all  the  sorts,  but  as  I  did  not  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  the  weight  of  each  that  year,  I 
cannot  state  the  comparative  difference,  but  imagine 
that  the  Dalys  would  be  18  tons  per  acre,  and  the1  other 
sorts  about  14  tons  per  do.  In  the  year  1844,  I  again 
planted  8J  acres,  5  of  which  were  the  Daly's  Wonder, 
and  the  remaining  3-*-  what  are  here  called  Old  Blues, 
Irish  Johns,  Buffs,  and  Highland  Early.  I  had  a  most 
abundant  crop.  The  land  was  dry,  and  of  gnod  quality, 
averagely  manured.  I  had  of  Daly's  Wonder  20  tons 
per  acre.  The  other  sorts  again  averaged  14  tons  per 
acre.  Last  year  (  1845)  I  planted  the  same  number  of 
acres  upon  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  proportioned 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  and  gave  it  an  extra  dressing 
of  manure,  38  yards  of  good  dung  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre,  but  all  would  not  do,  the  crop  became 
affected  with  the  murrain,  which  was,  however,  about 
two  weeks  later  in  making  its  appearance  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  Daly's  Wonder  than  on  the  other  sorts. 
When  I  took  them  up  at  raising  time,  I  intended  to 
have  sent  all  (except  the  Dalys),  direct  to  the  Potato 
mill,  but  this  I  could  not  get  accomplished  for  a  few- 
weeks  as  the  mill  was  quite  filled  with  Potatoes  going 
fast  to  decay.  Those  I  had  intended  for  the  mill  I  laid 
down  on  the  land  in  narrow  pits  with  a  number  of 
air-holes  in  each,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  when  I 
opened  them  they  were  nearly  all  rotten,  so  that  all  the 
money  I  received  for  about  4  acres  of  Potatoes  was 
only  13?.  (none  of  the  Daly's  Wonder  were  among  them). 
At  raising  time,  the  Dalys  were  slightly  affected  ;  I 
have  had  a  quantity  of  them  in  the  house  during  the 
winter,  and  also  in  pits ;  and  a  few  in  drills  1  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  spring,  all  of  which 
have  kept  exceedingly  well — indeed  I  do  not  think  the 
disease  increased  after  the  tubers  were  taken  out  of  the 
ground.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  Potatoes 
that  remained  in  the  drills  all  winter  and  those  taken 
up  at  the  usual  time.  The  Daly's  Wonder  is  now  gene- 
rally known  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  as  the  surest 
variety  to  grow,  and  the  most  productive.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  one  half  of  all  the  Potatoes  plauted 
this  year  are  of  that  variety.  As  I  never  heard  of  any 
having  been  imported  to  this  country  except  tho*e  you 
gave  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Kirkmichael,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  produce  of  them  that  lias  spread 
over  these  two  counties,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  you  have  thus  been  the  means  of  conferring 
on  the  country  a  great  blessing." 

The  Profits  of  ketping  well-bred  Cattle — I  have 
just  read  a  paper  in  the  Gazette  of  the  2d  May,  by 
"  Falcon,"  on  the  great  agricultural  meeting  at  New- 
castle, in  which  he  seems  sadly  annoyed  that  dukes  and 
lords  are  carrying  off  all  the  prizes  for  well-fed  stock. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  for  his  benefit.  I  live  in 
a  part  of  the  country  proverbial  for  being  cautious 
(Aberdeenshire),  and  I  may  with  safety  say,  I  think 
there  are  few  counties  that  have  made  such  attempts  to 
improve  stock  as  it  has  of  late,  and  that  not  by  any  of 
the  dukes  or  lords,  but  by  good  practical  rent-paying 
farmers,  for  the  clear  view  of  making  money  (they 
have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  few  proprie- 
tors, who  attend  to  farming  themselves,  and  can  afford 
to  give  high  prices  for  stock  to  commence  with  in  the 
south).  I  entirely  agree  with  "  Falcon,"  that  pampered 
animals  should  be  excluded  from  competing  as  breed- 
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in"  stock,  and  what  the  animals  are  fed  on  should  be 
clearly  certified,  that  the  judges  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  animals  have  been  paying  best  for 
the  food  they  have  used  ;  but  certainly  no  animal  can 
expect  to  receive  a  prize  that  is  not  above  fair  condi- 
tion, as  the  great  aptitude  for  taking  on  fat  is  certainly 
a  very  material  point,  and  judges  seeing  a  lean  animal 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  know  the  reason  unless 
told  the  circumstances  of  feeding,  &c,  and  must  declare 
it  inferior  to  a  fat  one  (whose  fat  may  also  hide  many 
faults).  But  the  fact  is,  too  many  are  in  "  Falcon's  " 
•way  of  thinking,  and  will  not  give  any  credit  to  the  ani- 
mal or  mode  of  treatment,  but  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  fat  animals  cannot  pay  for  what  they  have  got. 
They  are  just  like  the  farmers  here,  who,  when  they 
saw  furrow-draining  begun,  laughed,  and  said,  "  Ah,  it 
■will  never  pay  to  put  a  drain  into  each  furrow  ;  he  will 
■soon  tire  of  that  job  ;  it  can  never  repay  that  expense." 
These  very  laughers  are  following  fast,  now  that  they 
see  the  good  of  it.  But  to  the  stock  :  farmers  can,  if 
they  will,  compete  with  lords,  if  they  will  only  lay  their 
minds  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  a  tenant  farmer  from 
this  county  got  the  prize  at  the  Berwick  Show  in 
1841  of  100/.,  open  to  all  England,  and  his  animal 
was  bought  by  two  famed  EDglish  breeders,  Sir  Charles 
Tempest  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
sold  again  at  Mr.  Whitaker's  sale,  I  believe,  for  350/. 
Now,  to  show  the  aptitude  to  fatten  that  stock  had,  a 
neighbouring  farmer  who  bought  two  sisters  of  this 
said  bull  trained  them  to  the  plough,  and  worked  them 
four  hours  a  day,  to  keep  them  in  good  breeding  condi- 
tion (this  saved  the  expense  of  getting  a  man  to  travel 
them,  as  a  duke  might  have  done),  but  these  two  cows 
are  in  good  condition,  and  Tiave  calves  regularly,  and 
indeed  one  of  them  might  be  sent  to  Newcastle,  if  the 
farmer  could  afford  to  let  her  lie  idle,  to  get  into 
fair  showing  condition.  Indeed,  farmers  carry  off 
most  of  the  prizes  here.  •  But  our  farmers  are  seeing 
it  is  their  interest  to  keep  good  stock,  and  keep  them 
well.  The  same  farmer  who  used  to  sell  his  three-year- 
old  stock,  at  8/.  to  10/,,  has  this  year  sold  his  two-year- 
olds,  one  lot  at  17/.  each,  and  another  at  15/.  each  (they 
were  sold  to  farmers  who  look  to  making  money  by 
grazing  them),  and  this  by  merely  paying  from  40/.  to 
00/.  for  real  good  bulls  (he  had  the  prize  for  the  best 
bull  at  our  four  county  meetings  last  year),  and  then 
feeding  his  stock  from  the  time  they  are  calved,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  letting  them  exist  till  two  years  old, 
and  then  feeding  them  the  third  year.  Instead  of,  as 
formerly,  selling  15  to  16  three-year-olds  at  10/.  each — 

160/.,  he  now  sells  as  many  two-year-olds  at  16/.  each 

256/.  ;  thus  giving  the  keep  to  fewer  beasts,  but  making 
more  money. — An  Aberdeenshire  Farmer. 

The  Breeding  of  Farm  Horses  is  very  commonly 
attended  with  loss  instead  of  gain,  in  consequence  prin- 
cipally of  a  total  disregard  to  the  laws  of  nature.  "  Like 
begets  like"  is  an  axiom  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
it  is  vain  therefore  to  expect  that  an  old  worn-out  and 
diseased  mare  can  produce  a  healthy  and  valuable  pro- 
geny. If  a  farmer  intends  breeding  he  should  select 
the  most  valuable  mares  he  has  for  the  purpose,  and  if 
they  are  not  good  enough  should  procure  such  as  are, 
or  otherwise  abandon  the  attempt.  A  brood  mare 
•should  not  be  less  than  four  years  old,  nor  so  old  as  to 
be  unable  to  preserve  her  flesh  and  condition.  She 
should  also  be  free  from  disease  of  the  eyes  (unless  ac- 
cidental), as  well  as  from  spasms,  curbs,  ringbones,  and 
other  maladies,  the  predisposition  to  which  is  here- 
ditary. April  is  a  very  good  month  to  begin  putting 
mares  to  the  horse,  particularly  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
same  mare,  if  kept  for  breeding,  is  likely  to  get  later 
■every  year,  as  mares  go  in  foal  on  the  average  eleven 
months,  and  their  disposition  to  receive  the  horse  may 
net  be  manifested  till  some  weeks  after  foaling.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
-June,  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  mare  should  be 
kept  in  good  health  and  condition,  and  rather  full  of 
flesh  than  otherwise  ;  but  not  fat.  She  may  be  kept  at 
work  till  near  the  time  of  foaling,  taking  care,  however, 
that  she  is  not  put  to  any  severe  exertion  requiring 
sudden  strains.  The  lightest  work  should  be  selected 
for  her :  but  it  is  better  that  she  should  be  moderately 
used  than  kept  in  a  state  of  idleness.  It  will  be  well  to 
give  her  a  bran  mash  daily  for  a  week  previous  to  foal- 
ing. A  large  loose  box,  well  littered,  will  be  a  suitable 
place  for  the  mare  to  foal  in,  and  a  field  with  ditches  or 
inequalities  should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  A  small 
level  pasture  where  there  are  no  other  horses,  will  be  a 
•convenient  place  for  the  mare  and  foal  where  she  can- 
not be  disturbed  or  injured.  She  should  here  continue 
for  about  six  weeks,  when  she  may  resume  her  work, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  put  to  the  horse  again.  The 
mare  should  be  fed  tolerably  well  during  the  period  of 
her  suckling,  and  if  she  proves  again  in  foal  the  colt 
should  be  weaned  somewhat  earlier  than  otherwise 
— about  four  months  after  going  to  the  horse  will  be  a 
very  good  time.  The  colt  may  be  allowed  to  follow  its 
4am  whilst  at  work,  and  should  be  handled  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  it  quiet  and  docile.  This  is  a  point  of 
much  importance,  as  in  case  of  any  illness  or  accident 
happening  to  the  colt,  the  cure  will  materially  depend 
on  the  docility  of  the  little  animal,  and  its  quiet  sub- 
mission to  treatment.  In  the  practice  of  breeding 
horses,  as  well  as  other  animals,  nature  should  be  aided 
but  not  forced,  assisted  but  not  outraged JV.  O.  S. 

Dairy  Management. — Will  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents take  the  trouble  to  inform  me,  why  in  a  fine  rich 
pssture,  with  good  cows,  I  cannot  obtain  thick  cream  ? 
Though  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy  utensils, 
and  the  milk  stands  more  than  24  hours,  it  always  rises 


thin  aad  poor.     Can  this  be  caused  by  the  dairy   being 
too  damp,  or  the  wetness  of  the  season  ? — //. 

Unfermented  Bread. — Have  you  yourself  tested  or 
seeu  the  results  by  others  testing,  the  formula  for 
making  unfermented  bread,  with  which  you  favoured 
your  readers  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Chronicle  ? 
If  so,  have  your  expectations  been  fully  answered  %  I 
have  tried  it  several  times,  and  have  uniformly  failed  to 
rival  my  village  baker.  My  bread,  in  fact,  looks  quite 
a  different  thing  ;  more  like  a  soda-cake  divested  of  its 
sweetness  and  confectionery  ingredients.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  or  straw-coloured  hue,  instead  of  the  whiteness 
which  one  likes  to  see  in  bread ;  it  has,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  and  very  perceptible  odour,  which  I  hardly 
know  how  to  describe,  but  which  I  fancy  is  referable  to 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  acid  is  also  traceable  in 
the  taste.  The  proportions  in  the  formula  seem  to  me 
to  require  alteration.  The  flour  and  the  water  ought  to 
be  in  larger  quantity,  perhaps  one-fourth  more  ;  but 
even  so,  I  doubt  if  anything,  which  could  be  mistaken 
.for  ordinary  "  yeast-made  "  bread,  or  relished  equally 
as  it,  will  be  produced.  In  the  directions  accompany- 
ing the  formula,  it  is  not  explicitly  laid  down  whether 
the  dough  should  stand  awhile,  or  be,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  put  into  the  oven?  I  have  tried  both  ways, 
and  prefer  the  former  :  which  is  intended  ?  Your 
experience  on  the  whole  subject  will  be  interesting  and 
valuable  to  myself  and  others  of  your  readers. — R.  I. 
[Perhaps  some  other  reader  will  kindly  state  his  expe- 
rience.    We  have  had  none.] 

Thin-planting  Turnips. — I  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  communication  in  the  Agricultural  Cassette  on  the 
value  of  thin-planting  in  Turnip  culture,  by  Mr.  Prior. 
I  am  certain  it  is  a  point  to  which  the  farmers  in  some 
parts  of  England  need  to  have  their  attention  directed. 
I  last  year  went  over  a  field  of  Turnips  with  a  farmer, 
and  on  observing  they  were  small,  his  answer  was  "yes, 
they  are  so,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them,"  and  seemed 
satisfied  that  he  had  as  good  a  crop  as  if  there  had  been 
fewer  of  a  large  size.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  value  of 
a  crop  of  large  Turnips  as  compared  with  one  of  smaller 
size,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  depends  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken)  on  this  theorem  in  mathematics ;  viz. 
"  That  the  contents  of  spheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters."  Thus,  for  example  :  supposing  Turnips  to 
be  a  sphere  (aud  some  sorts  are  nearly  such)  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  4  inches  diameter  will  be  to  one  of 
6  inches  diameter  as  64  to  216,  or  8  to  27  :  that  is, 
eight  Turnips  of  6  inches  are  equal  in  solid  contents  to 
27  of  4  inches.  And  by  the  same  rule,  nine  Turnips  of 
9  inches  diameter  will  be  equal  to  30  of  6  inches.  It 
is  true  that  few  Turnips  are  exact  spheres  ;  but  the 
reasoning,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy, 
will  apply  to  all.  I  hope  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  may  attract  the  attention  of  some 
of  your  readers,  and  that  some  fair  experiments  will 
be  made  in  the  ensuing  season,  which  may  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  distance  at  which 
Turnips  should  be  left,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
weight  of  food.—  W.  E.  H. 


May  23. — The  sowing  of  Flax,  this  year,  in  Ireland, 
has  been  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated.  This  is 
owing  to  several  causes.  The  very  high  price  of  sow- 
ing seed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  induced  the 
farmers  to  lay  off  their  ground  for  other  crops,  while,  at 
a  later  period,  when  Flax-seed  came  down  in  price,  the 
very  high  rates  realised  for  Oats  caused  that  crop  to  be 
substituted,  to  a  great  extent,  for  Flax.  Adding  to 
this,  the  distrust  of  Riga  seed,  occasioned  by  the  frauds 
practised  in  that  description,  last  year,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  Dutch,  from 
the  very  small  import  of  that  kind,  and  the  state  to 
which  the  heavy  clay  Flax  lands  were  reduced  after  the 
constant  rains,  precluding  the  possibility  of  sowing  Flax 
on  that  range  of  soils — it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the 
Society,  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the  growth  of  this  crop, 
had  to  contend  this  year  against  unforeseen  difficulties, 
over  which  it  could  exercise  no  control.  The  appear- 
ance of  ;the  young  crop  is  everywhere  reported  as 
superior  to  what  it  has  been  for  several  years,  at  this 
period  of  its  growth  ;  and  if  the  pulling  season  prove 
favourable,  we  may  anticipate  a  larger  yield  of  fibre  per 
acre  than  any  year  since  1843. — As  prices  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  farmer,  at  the  harvesting  of"  the  crop,  the 
new.  districts,  throughout  Ireland,  will  enter  on  its  cul- 
tivation under  favourable  circumstances,  and  a  very 
large  breadth  may  be  anticipated  next  year. 


JfeociEttrs. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
Monthly  Meeting. — Belfast,  April  29. — The  Secre- 
tary reported  the  occupation  of  the  Society's  agricul- 
turists throughout  Ireland,  in  superintending  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  Flax,  and  the  sowing  of  the 
crop.  Extracts  were  read  from  their  correspondence, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  beeii  busily  en- 
gaged in  districts  of  the  following  counties  : — Derry, 
Donegal,  Down,  Tyrone,  Longford,  Westmeath,  King's 
and  Queen's  Counties,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Clare,  Limerick,  G-alway,  Mayo, 
and  Roscommon.  Their  instructions  were  everywhere 
received  with  great  attention  by  the  farmers  ;  and  in 
the  new  districts  their  location  had  excited  great  inte- 
rest among  all  classes,  and  those  who  had  not  made 
preparations,  in  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Society's 
assistance  this  season,  were  most  anxious  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  following  year.  The  Society  having 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  procuring  fresh  and 
genuine  seed,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards success,  the  majority  of  those  who  were  com- 
mencing Flax  culture  in  the  new  districts  had  taken 
care  to  do  so.  Many  had,  however,  preferred  buying 
inferior  seed,  because  the  cost  was  less.  The  result  of 
the  produce  of  each  description  of  seed  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, at  once  convince  the  farmers  of  the  folly  of  pur- 
chasing an  inferior  article,  and  show  them  that  without 
buying  good  seed  they  cannot  expect  a  good  crop,  even 
although  every  care  should  be  bestowed  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  the  North  Ulster  district  the  seed  saved  last 
season,  on  the  Courtrai  method,  for  sowing*  this  year, 
had  proved  of  the  finest  quality  ;  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  if  the  crops  grown  from  it  prove  good, 
the  practice  recommended  by  the  Society  of  saving  seed 
in  Ireland,  for.sowing  from  Riga  seed,  will  be  extensively 
adopted.  A  communication  was  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing, from  Mr.  M'Adam,  of  the  Soho  Foundry,  suggest- 
ing the  adaptation  of  the  "  hot  blast,"  as  a  mode  of 
drying  Flax  in  the  straw  in  wet  seasons,  and  also  for 
drying  Flax  bolls.  "  This  system,"  it  was  observed, 
"  has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  the  drying  of 
woollens,  and  other  woven  goods,  and  has  even  been 
used  for  silks  of  the  finest  quality,  without  injuring 
either  the  colour  or  finish."  The  committee  did  not 
think  it  advisable  at  present  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
trying  the  experiment,  but  would  keep  the  matter  in 
view,  for  consideration  at  a  future  period. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Harleston,  May  6  :  The  breaking  up  of  old  Pasture 
Land,  its  advantages  and  the  best  process. — Resolved  : 
That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  break  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  heavy  land  pastures  in  this  district,  thus  adding 
to  the  sources  of  labour,  and  increasing  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  That  thin  paring  and  burning  the  flag  is  the 
best  process  of  converting  such  lands  into  tillage, 
spreading  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ashes  on  the  new 
soil,  and  carrying  the  remainder,  if  desirable,  on  to  the 
old  tilled  lands.  The  club  not  only  considers  that  the 
first  should  be  a  root-crop,  for  which  the  ashes  will  be 
an  excellent  preparation,  but  recommends  that  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  or  crops  should  be  roots  also.  Aware  of 
the  prejudice  which  most  landlords  entertain  against 
the  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land,  it  is  believed  that 
making  it  compulsory  to  crop  new  lands  with  roots  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  (for  the  growth  of  which 
they  are  so  well  calculated)  will  tend  to  diminish  their 
objections,  and  be  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to 
the  tenants  ;  as  the  manure  from  the  extra  root  crops 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  old  lands  than  the  manure 
from  the  extra  straw  crops  would  have  been,  and  the 
whole  farm  will  be  thus  improved  instead  of  impo- 
verished. Draining  and  claying  in  the  interim  will 
prepare  the  land  for  the  corn  crops  at  the  expiration 
of  the  limit,  and  by  breaking  up  annually  a  portion  only 
of  the  pasture  intended  to  be  converted,  the  whole  will 
come  regularly  into  course  with  the  old  ploughed  lands. 
It  is  believed  that  permission  thus  given  to  break  up 
inferior  pasture  land  will  encourage  good  farmiDg 
amongst  the  tenantry,  by  increasing  the  fattening  of 
cattle  and  reducing  the  stock  of  cows,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  as  they  are  generally  kept,  impoverish  land  as 
much  as  cattle  aud  sheep  improve  it. — R.  B.  Harvey, 
Secretary. 


•Sicbiefos, 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Flax  ;  the  Fattening  of  Cattle 
with  Native  Produce  ;  Box  Feeding  ;  and  Summer 
Grazing.  By  John  Warnes,  Esq.  Printed  by 
Clowes  and  Sons,  Stamford-street,  London. 
People  are  apt  to  suppose  that  a  plant  formerly  in  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  but  which  has  since  dropped  out  of 
the  crop  rotations  of  most  farmers,  can  never  again,  to 
any  extent,  resume  its  place — that  the  verdict  of  its 
cultivators  having  been  the  result  of  quiet  experience 
over  long  periods  and  extensive  districts,  cannot  but 
have  been  just.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  case  of 
the  Flax  crop,  whose  cultivation  had  declined  much  till 
within  late  years,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  a  plant  the  returns  of  which  depend  more  than  do 
those  of  any  other  crop  which  the  farmer  cultivates 
upon  the  skill  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  market  for  its  produce,  it  may 
yield  either  enormous  profits  or  it  may  barely  balance 
its  account,  according  to  the  ability  exhibited  by  its  cul- 
tivator in  preparing  it  for  sale.  Our  climate  and  our 
soils  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant ; 
there  is  no  difiiculty  here  ;  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  way  of  its  extended  cultivation  is 
(not  to  speak  of  the  obstructions  placed  by  cautious 
landlords),  the  want  of  that  dexterity  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  And  this  want — thanks  to  the  energy  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Warnes,  and  others  connected  with  the 
cause,  is  being  rapidly  supplied. 

But  is  it  not  singular,  it  may  be  asked,  that  this  gentle- 
man should  devote  his  whole  time  aud  energies  to  force 
into  notice  the  cultivation  of  a  plant;  one,  too,  on 
which  an  unfavourable  verdict  has  already  been 
given,  both  by  tenants  and  landlords  ?  He  disregards 
this  verdict  because  it  has  come  from  an  ill-informed 
jury,  and  because  it  is  opposed  both  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  results  of  calculation  from  well  esta- 
blished data.  He  believes  that  without  injury,  nay,  in 
the  long  run,  with  benefit  to  the  landlord,  great  profits 
will  accrue  to  the  farmer,  and  great  scope  will  be  given 
for  employment  to  the  labourer,  by  the  extended  culti- 
vation of  flax.  And  both  of  these  are  objects  so  desir- 
able that  they  well  deserve  any  amount  of  labour  that 
may   be   necessary  for   their    attainment.      No    one, 
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therefore,  can  accuse  Mr.  Warnes  of  h:iving  de- 
voted his  energies  to  an  unworthy  cause  :  there  was, 
and  is  a  great  deal  to  do  :  there  was  first,  general 
attention  to  obtain,  which  is  no  easy  matter  amongst  a 
class  whose  inertia  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
varying nature  of  the  routine  to  which  they  are  in 
general  wedded  :  there  was  then  the  general  opinion  as 
to  the  profits  of  the  scheme  to  reverse,  and  in  this  we 
may  safely  say  he  and  others  who  have  laboured 
with  him  have  generally  succeeded ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  the  fears  of  the  landlord  to  remove. 
The  advocates  of  any  comparatively  limited  object  are 
apt  to  over-estimate  its  importance,  and  though  evi- 
dences of  this  are  traceable  in  Mr.  Warnes's  work  : 
as,  for  instance,  if  he  speaks  of  the  cultivation  of  Flax, 
his  "  them,e,  though  simple,  is  vast,  comprehending  no- 
thing less  than  the  complete  deliverance  from  that 
accumulated  mass  of  pauperism  which  preys  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  nation" ;  or  if  he  refers  to  his  first  attempt 
at  its  growth,  it  was  "  an  insignificant  commencement ; 
but  destined,  like  many  similar  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, to  produce  benefits  to  which  no  assignable  limits 
can  be  placed."  Yet  theimportanceofthesubject  may  well 
excuse  these  outbursts  of  enthusiasm.  Its  advocates 
have  done  much  towards  the  attainment  of  the  three  ob- 
jects we  have  referred  to..  They  have  pointed  out  how  the 
proper  cultivation  and  management  of  this  crop  with 
the  consumption  of  its  seed  as  cattle  food  on  the  land, 
renders  it  very  far  from  a  scourging  crop,  and  thus  they 
have  overcome  the  landlord's  prejudice  ;  they  have 
pointed  out  the  profits  attainable,  and  that  have  been 
attained,  from  the  Flax  crop,  when  its  produce  has 
been  properly  prepared  and  "  handled"  for  the  market, 
and  thus  excite  the  attention  of  the  farmers  ;  they 
show  how  the  increase  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which 
would  follow  an  increased  growth  of  Flax,  would  be  the 
means  of  vastly  increased  employment  for  our  labour- 
ing poor,  and  thus  they  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
patriotic  and  benevolent. 

A  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Improved  Mode  of  Cultiva- 
tion and  Management  of  Flax,  <|-c.  Qc.  Ey  James 
H.  Dickson.  R.  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster- 
row,  London. 
This  is  another  work  on  Flax  culture — very  practical 
— very  full  of  matter — and,  what  is  of  much  importance, 
very  cheap.  It  contains,  along  with  much  hitherto  un- 
published matter,  all  the  letters  on  this  subject  which 
Mr.  Dickson  has  published  in  our  own  columns,  and  in 
those  of  many  provincial  papers.  We  strongly  advise 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
Flax  culture  to  obtain  and  read  this  little  hook. 
Besides  many  views  of  great  national  and  general 
interest  on  the  subject  which  it  contains,  its  author 
has  entered  into  full  detail  on  the  history  of  the  plant, 
from  the  selection  of  the  seed  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  cultivation  down  to  the  harvesting  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  its  produce  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
seedsman,  and  thence  through  all  the  stages  of  its  ma- 
nufacture till  it  makes  its  appearance  as  linen  goods 
in  our  shops.  On  all  these  subjects  he  speaks  in  great  de- 
tail, and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  length- 
ened experience.  Mr.  Dickson  has  himself  grown, 
bought  and  sold,  and  manufactured  the  article  whose 
history  and  management  lie  teaches  ;  and  on  all  the 
details  of  its  cultivation  and  manufacture  his  instruc- 
tions may,  therefore,  be  depended  upon. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  volume,  and 
the  object  of  its  writer,  we  shall  make  two  extracts — the 
one  from  the  appendix,  and  the  other  from  the  preface. 
In  the  former  Mr.  Dickson  makes  a  last  appeal  to  his 
readers. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty,"  he  says,  "in  the 
endeavour  to  induce  farmers  to  grow  Flax,  is  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  the  idea,  so  mischievously  preva- 
lent, that  this  plant  is  necessarily  an  exhauster  of  the 
soil.  That  it  may  be  so,  if  carelessly  cultivated,  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  but  that  it  must  be  so,  however  cultivated, 
I  utterly  deny  ;  and  I  do  so  on  two  grounds  : — 1st,  on 
the  ground  of  my  own  experience,  having  grown  as  good 
Oats  after  Flax  as  after  Wheat  or  any  other  crop  ; 
and,  2d,  on  the  ground  of  the  known  composition  of  the 
plant.  I  say  '  known,'  as  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  masterly 
paper  on  this  subject,  has  given  us,  in  full  detail,  all  the 
information  that  could  be  wished  for.  The  main  point 
upon  which  we  rest  our  assertion,  that  Flax  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  exhauster  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  its  composition 
is  instructive  on  this  point,  is  this  : — Exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  as  the  word  implies,  is  the  removal  out  of  it  of 
those  elements  of  vegetable  food  which  it  contains,  and 
in  the  abundance  of  which  its  fertility  consists.  Now, 
plants  derive  all  their  mineral  portions  from  the  soil — 
all  those  portions,  in  fact,  of  which,  when  they  are  burnt, 
their  ashes  consist — and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  their  power  of  exhausting  the  soil  depends. 
Taking  the  whole  Flax  plant,  when  harvested,  Dr.  Kane 
found  it  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of  ashes  ;  which,  com- 
paring it  with  other  plants,  is  a  large  proportion  :  but 
the  whole  of  the  plant  need  not  be  carried  off  the  farm. 
The  fact  is,  nothing  but  the  Flax  should  be  carried  off 
the  farm  ;  the  seed  should  be  consumed  upon  it ;  the 
steeping-water  should  be  used  as  liquid  manure — and 
none  better  can  be  applied  ;  the  bone,  or  stalk  on  which 
the  fibre  grew,  when  separated  from  the  Flax  by  the 
operation  of  breaking  and  scutching,  should  be  burnt 
(as  it  will  not  rot  for  years  as  manure),  and  carried  to 
the  dung-heap.  The  fibre  is  the  only  thing  carried  to 
market ;  and  the  point  to  be  ascertained,  by  one  who 
cultivates  Flax  as  he  ought,  in  order  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  farm  consequent  on  its 


cultivation,  is  the  mineral  matter  carried  off  in  the  fibre  ; 
and  this,  on  Dr.  Kane's  authority,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  crop,  we  proclaim  to  be 
most  insignificant  in  quantity  ;  in  fact,  you  may  take  a 
bundle  of  Flax  fibre,  and  bum  it,  and  it  will  leave  no 
ashes.  Any  further  remarks  would  but  weaken  the 
influence  of  this  fact.  I  appeal  to  my  intelligent  agri- 
cultural readers,  if  what  I  have  said  does  not  partly 
meet  any  objections,  on  this  score,  he  can  bring  forward. 
What  becomes,  after  this,  of  the  antiquated  and  (can  I 
help  saying  it  !)  most  ignorant  fear  of  landowners,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  clauses  of  many  leases,  lest  this  crop  be 
cultivated,  and  their  land  be  ruiued  ?  I  do  hope  that, 
in  future  leases,  no  hindrance  will  be  put  in  the  way  of 
a  proper  cultivation  of  the  crop.  I  am  sure  that  a 
landowner  can  do  few  greater  favoux-s  than  permit  an 
intelligent  tenant  to  grow  this  crop;  which,  being  proved 
non-injurious  o  the  land,  is  consequently  most  for  his 
own  benefit,  i.id  that  of  his  country." 

And  in  the  preface  to  his  book  he  asks — 

"  What  has  been  my.object  in  spending  so  much  time 
and  labour  in  advocating  the  cultivation  of  Flax  by 
British  farmers  ?  This  question  will  doubtless  occur  to 
many  of  my  readers.  Certainly,  the  profit  of  publica- 
tion has  not  been  my  motive— it  will  be  nothing;  for  it 
being  my  earnest  desire  that  this  pamphlet  should  have 
a  wide  circulation — in  fact,  that  every  farmer  should 
possess  a  copy — it  has  been  published  at  a  price  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses.  I  need  not  conceal  my 
connection  with  the  Flax  trade.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  it  during  the  last  15  years,  both  as  a  merchant  and 
manufacturer:  but  while  I  frankly  own  the  benefit 
which  would  accrue  to  myself,  by  the  more  extended 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  yet  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  the  maiu  spring  of  my  labours  has  beeu  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profits  derivable  from  the  growth  of 
Flax,  and  a  wish  to  see  these  profits  enjoyed  by  my 
countrymen,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  by  foreigners. 
English  farmers  do  not  know  how  profitable  the  Con- 
tinental growers  find  their  Flax-crop  to  be  ;  and  not 
only  does  ignorance  on  this  subject  prevail,  but  gross 
misrepresentations  are  abroad  ;  and  as  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  to  see  both  of  them  finally  removed,  the  following 
pages  have  been  compiled  by  me  as  a  contribution  to 
the  cause.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  them,  to  show  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  farmer  and  landowner  would 
be  served  by  the  extended  cultivation  of  this  plant. 
The  one  will  find  it  to  yield  him  greater  returns  than 
any  of  the  grain  crops  he  now  grows,  and  the  other  will 
benefit  by  the  higher  cultivation  which  such  a  crop  re- 
quires. I  know  from  experience  that,  at  the  existing 
prices  of  farm  produce,  agriculture  is  at  present  in  most 
hands  a  losing  profession  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  those 
connected  with  it  require  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  expensive,  though  ultimately  profit- 
able course  of  improvement  on  which  many  have  now 
entered.  I  shall  be  happy  if  my  endeavours  to  excite 
an  extended  cultivation  of  the  Flax  plant  should  prove 
successful  ;  for  from  it  alone  can  profits  proceed  which 
will  induce  that  perseverance  to  which  I  allude." 

In  conclusion,  and  as  illustrating  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  we  make  one  further  extract ;  it  is  the  last 
senterce  in  the  book. 

"  Landowners,  agricultural  societies,  and  farmers' 
clubs,  who  now  contribute  one  pouud  and  upwards,  will 
be  entitled  to  -0  copies  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
sum  subscribed,  at  one  shilling  each,  to  distribute  to 
their  tenants  and  members." 

This  rivals  Mr.  Knight,  for  the  volume  is  octavo,  and 
contains  248  pages. 


self  from  the  sample  I  send  you.  They  were  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun  as  much  as  possible  while  being 
dug,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  bin,  in  my  vegetable 
cellar,  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  The  rot  has  been 
prevalent  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  crop  in  the 
next  field  a  large  proportion  has  been  lost." 


Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Disease  in  America. — J.  E.  Tescbernacher, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusets,  iuforras  us,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  that  Levi  Bartlett,  of  AVame,  New 
Hampshire,  suffered  much  by  the  Potato  rot  in  1S-U. 
In  1S45  be  manured  as  usual  ;  cut  out  all  the  souud 
pieces  he  could  pick  from  his  Potatoes  and  planted 
them.  Having  read  Mr.  Teschemacher's  articles  on 
the  causes  and  remedy  for  this  disease,  he  made  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  lime,  salt,  ana  ashes  ;  at  the  first 
hoeing,  when  the  plants  were  a  few  inches  high,  he  put 
a  large  ladle  full  of  this  mixture  to  each  hill,  and  in- 
corporated it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  which  is  light 
and  stony,  from  a  granite  disintegration.  He  has  not 
had,  until  the  present  time  (March,  1840')  twenty  rotten 
Potatoes  in  the  whole  crop.  Most  of  his  neighbours 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  Potatoes.  He  attri- 
butes his  escape  to  the  mixture  above  applied.  Matthew 
Green,  of  Roxbury,  iu  1845,  bought  a  quantity  of 
damaged  glauber  salts,  was  advised  to  try  them.  His 
account  is  as  follows: — "My  Potatoes  the  [last  year 
(1S45)  were  planted  the  24th  of  April,  upon  ground  (a 
little  more  than  an  acre)  naturally  wet  and  springy, 
which  I  had  thoroughly  drained  the  year  previous — a 
good  soil,  but  very  full  of  small  stones.  The  manure 
was  taken  from  the  barn-yard  long  and  unrotted,  and 
dropped  by  the  fork  in  the  furrows  ;  the  sets  were 
taken  from  good  Potatoes  cut  in  halves,  and,  after 
being  rolled  in  ground  plaster,  were  dropped  upon  the 
manure,  two  in  each  hill,  and  the  hills  were  made  3  ft. 
apart  each  way.  A  sharp  frost  on  the  night  of  24  th 
of  May  cut  all  the  tops  down.  On  the  9th  of  June,  at 
the  first  hoeing,  I  applied  a  very  large  tablespoon- full 
of  glauber  salts  and  air-slaked  lime,  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  to  each  plant  ;  and  this  was  immediately  covered 
up  with  the  hoe.  The  season  will  be  long  remembered 
as  a  very  dry  one,  and  I  obtained  only  98  bushels  from 
the  piece  ;  but  although  the  quantity  was  small,  the 
quality  was  remarkably  good,  as  you  may  satisfy  your- 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

MAY. 

The  great  work  of  this  season  is  the  Turnip  sowing.  The 
Swedish  Turnip  should  all  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  common  Turnip  before  July.  The  land  from  which 
Rye  and  Vetches  are  being-  cut,  will  now  be  clearing  fast.  The 
plough,  followed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  should  he  kept  at 
work  whenever  sulncient  land  is  cleared  for^t.  Every  bit  of 
land  that  is  ploughed  under  the  blazing  sun  of  June  must  be 
harrowed  and  rolled  the  same  day,  or  there  will  soon  be  plenty 
of  work  for  the  elod-crusher. 

Turf  to  be  broken  up  thisseason  will  now  have  been  pared 
and  burnt ;  the  best  way  to  reduce  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  ashes  near  the  surface,  is,  first,  to  plough  very  shallow, 
say  3  inches  deep,  then  harrow,  roll,  and  harrow,  till  that  is 
well  broken  ;  then  cross-plough  G  inches  deep,  which  will  bring 
up  other  three  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  still  keep  the  ashes 
only  3  inches  from  the  surface.  This  should  be  broken  up  and 
brought  to  a  tilth,  and  the  land  may  then  be  ridged  up  and 
suwn  to  Swedish  Turnips  ;  the  ashes  will  insure  a  crop. 
The  advantage  of  ridging  land  for  Turnips  over  sowing  the 
seed  broadcast  or  in  rows  on  the  fiat,  consists  i:i  the  ability 
which  it  gives  us  to  horse-hoe  the  land  between  the  rows  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  young  plants*  growth.  The  earth  on 
being  moved  runs  no  chance  of  burying  the  plant.  It  runs 
into  the  furrow/rom  the  plant ;  and  on  weedy  ground  this  is  a* 
great  advantage.  Italian  Bye  Grass  will  now  be  fit  to  mow 
for  hay.  It  should  be  cut  just  before  it  blossoms.  Beans  and 
Peas  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  ground  between  them 
stirred  by  a  repeated  use  of  the  horsu-hoe.  Sheep  shearing 
will  have  commenced  in  most  places. 


3Jotices  to  Correspondents^ 

RunAL  Chemistry,  by  Edward  Solly. — The  Second  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  ready,  price  is.  6d. 

Bones  on  Poor  Pastures — T  D — Apply  20  bushels  per  acre. 
You  may  apply  them  now,  although  they  will  be  too  late  to 
have  much  influence  on  this  year's  crop.  You  might  apply  only 
12  bushels,  and  probably  with  equal,  and  certainly  more  imme- 
diate effect,  if  you  were  first  to  dissolve  six  of  them  in  half 
their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dry  them  up  with 
coal-ashes. 

Burthens  ox  Land — Ai-vensis  complains  that  in  our  last 
Numbev  wc  noticed  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  iuto  the  "Burdens  ou  Real  Property," 
and  then  proceeded  to  name  Lord  Monteagle's  report  in  the 
same  paragraph,  as  if  that  noble  Lord's  essay  was  the  report 
of  the  Committee  in  question  ;  and  that  we  made  some  ex- 
tracts of  a  statistical  nature,  with  a  concluding  remark 
which  indicates  the  bias  we  take  on  the  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion. He  thinks  that,  in  candour,  our  readers  should  have 
been  informed  that  the  report  we  noticed  was  the  opinions  oi 
an  individual  member  of  that  Committee,  in  which  no  other 
Peer  joined  with  him;  or,  at  all  events,  we  should  have  given 
the  authentic  official  report  itself  as  well  as  Lord  Monteagle's, 
and  left  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  when 

both  these  documents  were  laid  before  them. We  were  not 

aware  that  we  had  laid  ourselves  open  to  this  animadver- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  careful  to  mention  that  the 
facts  were  drawn  from  Lord  Monteagle's  report,  "  of  which  a 
few  copies  are  in  private  hands."  If  we  have  unintentionally 
misled  any  reader,  we  trust  that  the  publication  of  the  re- 
marks by  "Arvensis"  will  put  him  right.  But  this  is,  we  sub- 
mit, of  little  real  importance  ;  all  that  the  public  can  be  in- 
terested about  is,  whether  the  facts  are  true;  they  were 
proved  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  as  we  are  sure  "Arvensis" 
will  admit;  and  we  think  them  of  great  importance  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  We  are  of  opinion  that  their 
publication  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  Lords'  report 
omits  them.  We  have  not  drawn,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
draw,  any  conclusion  whatever  from  them  ;  that  is  the  affair 
of  our  readers.  Surely  "  Arvensis  "  cannot  be  in  earnest  in 
asking  us  to  print  both,  the  reports  in  question,  amounting 
to  between  CO  and  70  folio  pages.  If  it  were  in  our  power, 
we  would  do  so  with  pleasure  ;  but  the  thing  is  clearly  im- 
possible. "Arvensis"  says,  thatthepublication  of  unquestion- 
able facts  indicates  some  bias  that  we  take.  We  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  shown  any  bias  except  for  the  truth, 
and  that  in  our  eyes  is  paramount  to  all  considerations.  No 
good  cause  can  suffer  from  it.  We  are  quite  sure  that  a  stip- 
pressio  vert  is  thelast  thing  to  which  "Arvensis"  would  desire 
that  recourse  should  be  had.  Had  we  published  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's  conclusions,  instead  of  the  facts  elicited  before  the 
Committee,  that  would  indeed  have  been  shewing  a  bias.  In 
conclusion,,  we  will  state  at  once,  although  that  is  really 
beyond  our  province,  that  we  do  think  that  all  interests,  the 
landed  included,  are  burthened  with  peculiar  imposts,  which 
should  be  better  adjusted  ;  and  if  our  rules  would  permit  us. 
we  should  he  ready  to  go  into  the  argument.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  regard  everything  as  a  burthen  which  is 
called  so. 

Cuaff — Inquirer — J  cwt.  of  hay  chaff  daily,  with  2  bushels  of 
Oats  weekly,  and  straw  ad  lib.,  is  plenty  of  food  for  a  cart- 
horse. Meadow  Grass  is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  hay 
made  from  it. 

Cost  of  a  Milch  Cow  in  Winter  and  Summer — Inquirer — A" 
farm  of,  say  300  acres,  of  Grassland,  may  keep  stock  equiva- 
lent to  100  cows  per  annum.  Its  expences,  including  wages, 
rent,  horse-corn,  and  interest  on  capital,  will  be  about  1U00£, 
10?.  per  annum  per  cow  is  equal  to  rather  less  than  2s.  a 
week.  The  absolute  cost  will  be  greater  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ;  just  ns  hay  is  costlier  food  than  Grass. 

Damp  Guano — Xorth  Country  Subscriber — To  mix  lime  with  it  is 
to  drive  off  the  ammonia  which  it  contains.  You  must  dry  it 
either  by  mixing  calcined  gypsum  (Paris  plaister)  with  it; 
or  by  mixing  dry  turf  ashes.  Either  of  these  will  absorb 
much  water,  and  neither  will  drive  off  the  ammonia. 

Feeding  Large  Dogs  in  Town — Anon — ""I  would  advise  horses' 
flesh  or  bullock's  liver,  well  boiled,  to  be  given  once  a-day, 
from  1  lb.  to  H  lbs.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Potatoes  or  odd  "pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  the  liquor  that  the 
meat  has  been  previously  boiled  in  may  be  given  for  break- 
fast ;  the  dog  must  have  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  ;  he 
ought  not  to  be  fed  more  than  twice  a-day. — Waltkamstow." 

Liquid  Manure  — Alpha  — You  may  apply  it  in  wet  weathei? 
more  usefully  than  in  dry,  provided  always  the  land  be  not 

too  wet  for  the  water  cart. H L — One  cow  in  a  month  will 

void  about  1000  lbs.  weight  of  urine,  containing  about  £  of  a 
cwt.  of  solid  matter,  or  guano,  which  is  worth  between  5s. 
and  Qs. 

Manure  Fon  Grass  Land — Clerical  Subscriber — Early  spring 
is  the  best  time  to  manure  Grass  land  with  half  soluble 
fertilisers  such  as  guano ;  but  as  you  cannot  now  apply  the 
guano  till  after  the  hay  harvest,  you  should  either  do  it  when 
the  weather  is  wet  and  likely  to  continue  so,  or  you  should 
first  fix  in  the  guano  those  volatile  parts  which,  should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  would  probably  be  lost.  In  cither  case 
apply  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  African,  or  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano, 
spread  broadcast  by  hand  ;  and  in  the  latter,  first  water  this 
quantity  of  guano  with  about  £  of  a  cwt.  of  common  sulphuric 
acid,  mis  it  well  up,  let  it  he  for  a  day  or  two,  then  mix  it 
with  au  equal  weight  of  dry  turf  ashes,  and  sow  broadcast/ 
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"New  CnuiGE  against  tite  Rooks,  &c."— B  M  L  says  the 
char-e  made  in  a  late  paragraph  by  T  Wilis  not  a  new  one. 
"The  food  of  the  rook  consists  less  frequently   01   animal 
matter  than  that  of  the  other  crows  we  have  just  described  ; 
carrion  may  be  occasionally  eaten,  and  we  have  trapped  them 
•with  the  bait  of  an  egg,  or  a  piece  of  bacon  fat,  bnt  this  forms 
the  exception,  and  it  maybe  stated  as  made  up  of  grains, 
fruit  roots,  worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  their  larva."    iVaJu- 
ralisi's  Library :  Ornithology,  vol.  10,  part  2,  by  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  pp.  241-2. 
Pulling  Corn— A  B  C—  Can  you  refer  us  to  tlie  paragraph  on 
this  subject?     "We  do  not  remember  it,  and  cannot  find  it. 
If  you  wish  to  save  your  straw,  mow  your  corn  instead  of 
reaping  or  reap  high  and  mow  the  stubbles,  or  reap  and  pare 
the    land  and  harrow   the  stubble  out   and  carry  it  home 
for  litter.     The  last  plan   will  answer  on  light  soils,  if  you 
have  dry  weather  after  harvest. 
Rats—  U  D— "*A  rat  catcher  turns  a  lot  of  rats  into  a  farmery 
formerly  free  of  them,  and  then  asks  for  the  job  of  catching 
them.     How  is  he  to  be  rewarded  ?" 
Tank—  Craven  Grazier—  Ten   cows  will    void  1000  gallons  of 
urine  per  month,  and  if  you  intend  making  a  monthly  clear- 
ance of  the  tank,  it  should  be,  if  cylindrical,  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  6  feet  deep,  or,  if  quadrangular,  C  by  5  and  6  feet 
deep,  or  7  by  5,  and  5  feet  deep,  or  8  by  5,  and  4  feet  deep, 
Ac— seep.  124  (1844) :  brick-built,  paved,  covered,  and  well 
cemented.     Perhaps,  however,  the  best,  and  certainly  the 
cheapest  way,  is  simply  to  sink  a  cask  in  the  ground,  and 
empty  its  contents  every  two  or  three  days  over  the  nearest 
heap  of  dung  or  vegetable  rubbish  of  any  kind. 
To  Drain  Steep  Land — A  Craven  Grazier — You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  none  of  your  arable  land  slopes  from  25°  to  40°. 
A  horse  could  not  climb  the  one  ascent,  and  you  could  not 
climb  the  other.    Our  opinion  is  that  first  of  all  you  should 
look  to  the  subsoil,  and  if  that  consists  of  alternating  beds  of 
clay  and  porous  material,  you  should  set  out  the  drains  at  all 
events  to  cross  them,  and,  if  possible,  also  to  come  straight 
down  an  ordinary  descent.     When  the  hill  is  so  steep  as  that 
the  water  would  wear  ruts  in  the  drain,  it  should  run  aslant 
the  descent,  with  a  fall  of  not  more  than  1  in  10. 
To  Drain  Stiff  Lands— A  Country  Subscriber  asks  for  informa- 
tion on  the  best  system  of  draining  stiff  clay  lands  (see  page 
328).     "  T  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  he  should  put  in  his 
drains  3  ft   deep,  at  4  or  4i  yards  apart,  and  instead  of  U-in. 
pipes  use  2-in.  or  2i-in.  pipes,  which  will  enable  him  to  carry 
the  drains  the  whole  length  of  the  field— 350  yards.     From 
practical  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  this  mode  would  turn 
out  ultimately  to  be  by  much  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
for  the  drainage  of  all  stiff  clay  lands  of  the  description 
mentioned  by  "  A  Country  Subscriber."      Notwithstanding 
the  dogmatical  opinions  of  most  of  those  theorists  with  whom 
the  agricultural  world  is  now  so  much  infested,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  put  stubble,  straw,   or  turf  over  the  pipes,    and 
when  the  clay  is  fitted  in  over  this,  it  should  be  made  as  wet 
as  possible,  like  puddle,  so  as  when  it  becomes  dry,  it  will 
crack  and  allow  the  water  to  get  through  it  into  the  pipes. 
No  drains  on  stiff  clay  land  shouldbe  more  than  15  ft.  apart.— 
A  Kentish  Farmer,  Blackheath."    [To  this  we  would  add ;  if  the 
drains  are  to  be  continuous  for  350  yards,  the  smaller  sized 
tile  will  do  for  the  upper  half  of  their  length,  as  well  as  the 
larger  for  the  lower  half.] 
To  Pound  Flints— .4  B  C—  A  stiff  soil  may  contain  S  to  10  per 
cent,  of  alumina  ;  a  light  sandy  soil  will  contain  90  per  cent, 
of  silex.     You  may  double  the  stiffness  of  your  soil  by  adding 
100  cubic  yards  of  clay  per  acre ;  but  you  will  not  make  it 
twice  as  light  by  adding  800  cubic  yards  of  sand  ;  for  in  each 
case  you  must  double  the  quantity  of  that  element  in  the  soil 
to  which  its  peculiar  texture  is  owing.     It  will  thus  appear 
to  you  to  be  an  endless  business,  attempting  to  loosen  your 
soil  by  applying  flints  ;  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is 
"by  drainage,  thorough  cultivation,  and  burning.     Flints  are 
rendered  brittle  by  first  heating  them  iu  a  kiln,  and  then 
reduced  by  pounding. 
To   Remove  the  Taste  of  Turnips  in  Butter— Anon — "Do 
not  feed  your  cows  with  Turnips -until  they  have  been  previ- 
ously milked,  by  which  means  the  animal  has  12  hours  to  get 
rid  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable.    Good  hay  must  also  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantity.     I  need  not  add  great  cleanli- 
ness not  only  in  the  cowhouse,  but  in  the  dairy.     No  stale 
pieces  of  Turnip  should  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  manger,  which  should  be  cleaned  out  before  feeding. 
If  your  correspondent  does  not  feed  largely,  perhaps  peeling 
the  Turnips  might  answer  the  purpose,  for  it  is  principally  in 
the  skin  that  the  strong  smell  resides.     I  question  much  if 
saltpetre  answers  any  purpose  in  freeing  the  cream  of  the 
strong  taste  imparted  by  Turnips.—  Walthamstow." 
Value  of  Cow  and  Calf,  &c— Inquirer—  In  winter  1844-5  we 
had  many  in-calf  heifers  ;  they  did  not  pay  us  Is.  Gd.  a-piece 
per  week.    During  the  past  winter  we  fed  many  heifers,  and 
sold  them  fat  in  April ;  they  paid  us  fis.  and  7s.  a-piece  per 
week.    That  is  one  statement ;  and  another  directly  the  re- 
verse may  doubtless  be  made  by  others  who  fed  in  1844-5, 
and  kept  store  beasts  in  1845-6.  It  all  depends  on  the  markets, 
which  during  the  former  spring  were  very  low  for  dairy  stock, 
while  during  the  present  spring  they  have  been  very  high. 
V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  30.— The  supply  of  Vegetables  has 
been  well  kept  up,  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season  is  plentiful. 
Some  good  Pine-apples  may  be  obtained,  and  Hothouse  Grapes, 
of  excellent  quality,  are  abundant.  A  considerable  quantity 
of|  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  offered.  Ripe  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  great  demand.  Green  Gooseberries  and 
Apricots  are  abundant.  Apples  and  Pears  are  nearly  over 
for  a  season.  Oranges  are  abundant,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Fine-looking  English  Melons 
have  made  their  appearance  in  considerable  quantity.  Of 
Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  plentiful  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Cabbages,  Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Peas.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes  of  the 
very  best  quality  still  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
101.  and  121.  a  ton ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  obtained  at 
much  lower  prices.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Auri- 
culas, Tropreolums,  Jasmines,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pentas  carnea, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Burchellia  capensis,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Lemons,  ner  dozen,  1*  tn  2* 

—        per  100,6*  to  14' 
Gooseberries  green,  perhf.-BV.,3«  to5s 
Mrawberrlea,  per  oz.,  3d  to  1> 
Almonds,  per  peek,  6a 
Sweet  A)mond3,  perlb.,  2*  to  ft* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60i  to  60< 
Nuta,  Cob,  per  luolbB.,  80*  10  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16' 

—  Spanidh,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  12j  to  16» 
Chesnute,  per  peek,  3/  to  7* 

VEGETABLES. 

CarrotB,  per  bunch,  6dto  1j  3d 
Onions,  per  hf.-tv,  3s  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz„  l*8<i  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  ]!>.,  lOd  to  is 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  Bd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  4d  to  1« 

—  _        Cos,  4d  to  la  3d 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  1* 
MushrooniH,  per  pottle.  U.6rf  to  2* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   3d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch.  Ad  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6d  to  3d 
Paraley,  per  bunch,  id  to  3d 

—  Kootf,  per  bundle.  Is 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6ito  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  5*  to  8* 
_     Spanish,  perlb.,9d  to  1* 
Apples,  Bess.,  per  bush-,  7*  to  20* 

—  Kitchen,  7'  to  16* 
Melons,  each,  is  to  10* 
Peachea,  per  dor..,  10s  to  24* 
Nectarine*,  per  doz.,  10*  to  24a 
Cherries,  perlb.,  2Uj 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l*to  2t6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  fi*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2a  to  2a  "' 

*  3d 


Cabbies,  per  doz.,  fid  to 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8* 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, la  to  1*  6d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  10  it 
French  Beans,  per  li'O,  2*  to  i* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  6*  to  8a 
Sorrel, per  hf.- sieve, 9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  perton,  70a  to  180* 

—  cwt-,  it  to  9* 
bushel,  3*  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  H*to4* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  la  6d 
Turnips,  per  hunch,  Ad  to  1*  3d 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6rf 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  9* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  bd  to  la 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  la  to  6* 
Cucumbers,  each,  4d  to  1*  6d 
Spinach,  per  aleve,  9d  to  1* 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  I*  Gd 
Celery,  per  Imn  -u,  Gd  to  1*  Gd 


HOPS,  Friday,  May  29. 

The  rly  and  lice  continue  to  increase  throughout   ihe  Hop  plantations,  and 
the  maiket  in  consequence  keepa  advascing. 

Pattrndbn  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  25, 
Tbe  supply  of  English  "Wheat  from  the  near  counties  was 
moderate  this  morning  ;  best  qualities  were  taken  at  our  last 
week's  quotations,  but  much  of  the  secondary  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  excepting  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  Foreign,  either 
free,  bonded,  or  f.o.b.,  was  extremely  difficult  to  sell.— The 
show  of  spring  Corn  has  been  trifling ;  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  sold  slowly  at  late  prices. — "We  observe  no  alteration  in 
the  value  of  Oats.— The  millers  generally  agreed  to  reduce  the 
top  price  of  Flour  4s.  per  sack. 

BRITISH,    PEE.  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  3.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  55  62  Red     . 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  60  54  White 

Barley,  Mai  tin*  and  di.  tilling  28s  to  30s  Chevalier  30  33  Grind. 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Poland*  24  28  Feed 

North  umbo  rland  and  Scotch     .        .         Feed  24  25         Potato 

Irish Feed  si  25        Potato 

M  alt,  pale,  ship  .......  64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  66 


TO  GENTLEMEN 


aUs  b)_>  Juration. 

FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 


MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew-lane, on  Thursday,  June  4,  1846,  and  following  day, 
at  12  o'clock,  a  very  rich  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  compris- 
ing all  the  new  varieties  of  the  season.  Also,  a  splendid 
assortment  of  GERANIUMS  and  other  plants  in  bloom;  the 
newest  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  "Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heartsease, 
and  a  variety  of  other  plants  for  the  borders. — May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogue's  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of 
the  Auctioneer's,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS,  BULBS,  &c,  JUST  ARRIVED 
FROM  THE  CAPE,  and  an  IMPORTATION  from  MEXICO. 
ESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS,  will  sell  by 
Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  on  Saturday,  Oth  June,  at  12  o'clock,  a  collection  of 
rare  ORCHIDS,  BULBS,  &c,  from  Africa,  containing  some 
new  Species,  and  many  very  rare,  such  as  Orchis  Victoria, 
violaceum,  barbatum,  Di»a  grandiflora,  &c. ;  beautiful  varieties 
of  Brachystelmas,  "Watsonias,  Ixias,  Brunsvigias,  <fec.  ;  also  an 
Importation  from  Mexico,  comprising  many  favourite  varieties, 
in  fine  order. — On  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale, 
and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


M1 


GENTEEL  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  and  FARMS 
TO  LET— in  all  about  178  acres,  of  which  about  a  fourth 
is  pasture,  delightfully  situate,  35  miles  from  London,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  High  Wycombe  and  Great  Marlow.  The 
residence  is  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  contains  dining  and  draw- 
ing-rooms, library,  seven  bed-rooms,  housekeeper's  room, 
butler's  pantry,  and  proportionate  offices  ;  coach-house,  3-stall 
stable,  loose  boxes,  and  good  gardens.  The  farms  offer  great 
attraction  for  an  amateur  Agriculturist,  with  every  rural 
amusement. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs,  Hewitt 
Davis  and  Francis  Vigers,  Land  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 
3,  F  rederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
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TO  LET  ON  LEASE.— Seven  miles  north  of  London, 
A  COMMODIOUS  DWELLING  HOUSE,  with  large 
Conservatory,  extensive  Graperies,  Forcing  Fits,  large  well 
stocked  Gardens  and  Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  The 
house  stands  retired  from  the  Turnpike  road,  with  Lodge 
Entrance,  and  long  Carriage  Drive,  and  consists  of  Parlour, 
Dining-room,  Library,  and  large  Drawing-room  opening  into 
the  Conservatory  ;  eight  Bedrooms  and  three  Dressing-rooms, 
two  Stables,  Laundry,  and  extensive  and  commodious  Out- 
buildings, Gardener's  Cottage,  &c.  &c.  Will  be  let  with  or 
separate  from  a  Park  of  upwards  of  50  acres  of  rich  meadow 
land.  Further  meadow  land  if  required.  Several  Coaches  to 
and  from  London  pass  the  Lodge  .daily.  For  particulars  and 
cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs.  Lahee  &  Son}  65,  New  Bond- 
street  ;  or,  Mr.  Fletcher,  119,  Piccadilly. 

WANTED  to  RENT,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
a  GARDEN,  or  SMALL  NURSERY,  with  House,  Shop, 
and  other  conveniences. — Address  A.  B.,  15,  Compton-street, 
Brunswick-square,  London. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  talcing  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent- street, 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drawn  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  62 

Peas,  White         .        .        -        .    38  to  40 


Tick     29    46 

Winds  —    — 
Maple  29    32 


Harrow  31  48 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey .      2a    31 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 


English 
Irish  . 
Foreign 


Flour. 
2920  Sks. 


I  Wht.j  Barl., 

3164       750  I 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  25.— Per  Stone  of  Slbs. 


aer>tScots,Hereiords,&c.  3h  10to4a  0 
Ben  Short  Horns  -    3 

Second  quality  Boasts     -    2 
Calvx       -        -  -    4 

Best  Downs  &Half-breda 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4 

Beasts,  3239;  Sheep  and  lambs. 
We  have  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasi 
tolerably  good  the  prices   are  lower. 


Beet  Long-wools     -        -      — -  t. 

Ditto  (ahnrn)  -  3  10  4  2 
Ewes  and  serond  quality       —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)  -  3  6  3  10 
Lambs  -  -  -  -  5  0  G  0 
Plfta  -  8     4      4     8 

S5.790;  Calves,  105;  Plirs.  300. 
s  tn-day.  and  although  the  demand  1b 
4b  mu-t  be  considered  th.t  top  current 
price,  as  only  here  and  there  a  vary  choice  Seot  made  a  HctJe  over. — Sheep 
were  ra'her  moie  plentiful,  and  the  demand  Final!;  we  have  consequently  a 
Blow  trade,  and  late  rates  barely  supported.— We  have  n  great  deal  of  plain 
Lamb,  which  is  unselling,  and  the  best  are  rather  lower. -Veal  trade  io 
heavy.— Very  little  is  doing  in  Pork. 

Friday,  May  29. 

Although  the  supply  Is  not  very  large  to-day  the' e  are  very  few  Beasts 
■wanted.  Trade  is  exceedingly  heavy.  4s  Ib  quite  the  top  price  for  the  best 
Scots.  &c.  and  Ps  3d  the  best  Short-horns. — We  have  a  good  supply  of  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  and  trade  for  both  ib  heavy.  Best  Downs, 'Vc,  make  4s  4d  . 
Longwoois,  -is:  Lambs,  6s  to  6d  —Calf  trade  is  dull;  it  is  difficult  tn  make 
5s  of  the  choicest;  average  qualities  range  from  4s  to  4s  8d — Pork  trade 
is  bad. 

Beastn,8l2;  Sheen  and  Lambd.  9390;  Calves,  3 «6;  Pigs,  H39. 

41,  WeatSmithrield. 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smtthfield,  May  28. 

Prime  Mend.Hay   70- to    7(8  I  New  Hay        —a  to   —  s  I  NewClr.  —  8  to   — 

Unfr.New&Rowen  55  66    I  Clover  80  io  110    (Straw        SO         32 

Trade  very  bad. 

John  Coopbr,  3aleBman. 

Cumberland  Maeket,  May  28. 

into  90-  I  Old  Clover  UOkioIUbI 

3  76       InferloTdo.     95         100       Straw  33Bto8fls 

0         —    I  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakek,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitectiapel,  May  29. 

o-io    8<b  I  Old  Clover  fl0»  toll^j 

>0  70      Infr.       ,,         84  95  1  Straw         28fl  to  32b 


„     18612  „    |  166461     — !   1     —     1  ati 

Friday,  May  29. 
The  majority  of  47  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  shows  a  ministerial  surplus  of 
12  votes  without  the  proxies,  and  can,  therefore,  scarcely  leave 
a  donbt  of  its  passing  the  committee  (fixed  for  the  11th  June), 
and  finally  becoming  law  ;  nevertheless,  the  result  was  without 
any  effect  upon  the  trade  here  to-day,  which  continues  as  dull 
as  possible,  and  the  value  of  each  article  remains  nominally  the 
same  as  on  Monday.— The  New  York  market  of  the  14th  inst. 
was  flat ;  Western  Canal  Flour  quoted  from  20s.  to  20s.  9d.  per 
barrel,  f.o.b.  freight  3s. ;  "Wheat  5s.  per  00  lbs.  and  freight  9d. 
per  bushel.  In  Montreal,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Flour  was  held 
from  27s.  to  29s.  per  barrel,  but  no  business  doing;  "Wheat 
5s.  9cZ.  to  6s.  2d.  per  60  lbs. ;  freights  for  Flour  were  4s.  7£d.  per 
barrel,  and  Wheat  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  qr. 


arrivals  this  week. 


Wheat 

6B90 


Barley 


Floor 
6730  Sks 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Batlev. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Be  ana. 

Peas. 

Apr.         18  per  Quarter. 

66ilOd 

808  bd 

22*  ad 

35i  5d 

34*  9d 

34*  bd 

56     6 

30     1 

S3     4 

83     1 

34  10 

33  10 

66     5 

291  8 

23     7 

32     5 

84  11 

33  10 

66    8 

29    7 

23     9 

83     6 

35     8 

34     7 

57    0 

29     4 

24     1 

33     5 

35  U 

34  11 

—         £3      • 

65     5 

28  10 

23     8 

84     6 

36     U 

34     6 

a  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

66     2 

29     8 

£3    6 

93    9. 

35     4 

34     4 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

16     o 

9     O 

6     f> 

9     « 

7    e 

8     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeksending  Saturday,  May  23. 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 
New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hit 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hhi 


POTATOES. — Soothwark,  Waterside,  May  25. 

Thfie  was  nof  esh  arrlvalo  to  this  market  during  the  paotwe^k;  notwith- 
standing, there  was  but  little  demand  except  for  the  very  beBt  samples;  all 
Inferior  B&m;>lps  wre  a  complet"  drug.  Owing  to  the  high  prices,  the  warm 
weather,  and  the  abundant  supply  cf  vegetables  to  the  vmt)oub  metropolitan 
markets,  the  consumption  of  P,(  ntoetl  has  considerably  diminished.  The 
prices  ranged  as  follows: — York  KedB,  HOBtolttOsper  ton;  ditto  Hegents, 
40s  to  120s  per  ton;  Perth  Rede,  1 1 '  ■   ■    120s  per  ton. 


57s  0d 
56     8 

—  6 
_    5 

—  1 

—  0 
55  10- 
_    9 

—  6 

—  5 

—  1 
54  10 


CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  wire  netting  of  various 
patterns,  and  of  superior  workmanship,  supplied  in  cither  large 
or  small  quantities,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  A  coarser  de- 
scription of  net  will  be  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  Pea- 
sticks,  ornamental  Arches,  and  other  garden  purposes.  None 
sent  out  without  receiving  at  least  two  coats  of  a  newly-disco- 
vered and  very  durable  anti-corrosive  paint.  Prices  from  Id. 
to  Is.  per  linear  yard.  Apply  to  Mr.  Raynham,  21,  Brownlow- 
street,  Holborn,  (where  specimens  may  be  seen),  or  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 

TRANSPAREN'r"C0VER  for  SHADING  GREEN- 
HOUSES,  for  Flower-beds  and  for  Frames,  done  with  a 
composition  which  preserves  the  fabric,  is  waterproof,  and  will 
last  4  years.  It  effectually  preserves  plants  from  frost  as  well 
as  other  purposes  ;  2  yards  wide,  Is.  per  yard,  or4d.  per  square 
yard. — Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tunb ridge-place,  New-road, 
London. 


NEW  GARDEN  NET  \±d.  per  yard  ;  1  inch  mesh, 
ditto  ;  mended  Fishing  Nets,  f<2.  per  yard  ;  Worsted  Gar- 
den Nets,  1  inch  mesh,  2id.  per  yard.  Fine  Net  to  exclude 
wasps  and  flies,  and  give  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  the  Fruit,7Ad. 
per  yard,  much  approved.  All  kinds  of  Nets  made  to  order. — 
Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tunb  ridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


TENTS  FOR  LAWNS  MADE  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  AN  UMBRELLA.— Put  up  or  taken  down  in 
a  few  minutes,  quite  6  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part,  and  form- 
ing a  very  ornamental  Tent.  It  requires  no  side  lines,  which 
are  an  objection  in  tents  in  general.  Price  51.  each,  36  feet 
round.— Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road. 
Temporary  Rooms  erected,  Balconies  enclosed,  &c.  &c,  on 
ery  reasonable  terms. 

SHEEP  NETS,  FISHING  NETS,  RICK  CLOTHS, 
&c. — Strong  Net  for  folding  Sheep,  for  temporary  fences, 
and  other  purposes,  nearly  4  feet  high,  4$d.  per  yard ;  Brag, 
Sieve,  Flue,  Brammel,  Casting,  and  other  Nets,  at  very  mode- 
rate prices.  Rick  Cloths  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of 
tar  and  boiled  oil,  Is.  per  square  yard,  made  up,  including  all  ■ 
lines  attached  to  the  cloth,  for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  feet  by  30  feet, 
price  51.  An  early  order  is  asked  for,  as  they  are  sold  at  a 
mere  nominal  profit. — Robert  Richardson,  Net  and  Tent 
maker,  21,  Tunbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


SEEDS,  May  29. 

Canary        -         -        per  qr  42«t 

Caraway  •    per  owt  46 

Clover,  Red,  EnRllBh  -  — 

_  _    Foreign        ■  30 

—  White.  EmrDrb     -  55 

—  __  Foreign  -  40 
Coriander  ....  10 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  85 
fjloseed        -        -      pe   qr  4H 

,—    Baltic        -        -       -    49 

—  Oalreo,  Eng.  per  lOdO.lU 


I.inseedC.-ihes, Foreign,  p.  ton  7'  to    9/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p.by«h.      —  a       - 

—  Superfine     ,,       -     —         — 

—  Brown        ,,        -    —        — 
IlapcBce-J,  English, perlaot    S7I      30l 
RapeCalren        -     oer  ton    —        — 
Sainfoin     -        -    '   -        .     _        — 
Tares,  Em/,  winter  p. bush. —        — 

—     Foreign  -  3(0d4s6d 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     16        25 
Turnip  (too  vprtBbU  for  quotation) 

KlNOSFOAX)  ANO  X<AY. 


TO  ARTISTS,  &c, 
p  ALIGRAPHIC      BLACK-LEAD      PENCILS.— 

VV  These  Pencils  are  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and  for  richness 
of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of  tint,  and  evenness  of  tex- 
ture, are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
to  every  other  description  of  Pencil  now  in  use.  They  will  also 
recommend  themselves  to  all  who  use  the  Black-lead  Pencil  as 
an  instrument  of  professional  importance  or  recreation,  by  their 
being  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  other  Pencils. 

H,  HII,  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*. .    4s.  per  dozen. 

BBB,  EHB 8s,       „ 

BBBB  12s. 

Tp— This  Pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use. 
May  be  had  of  all  Artists'  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Booksellers, 
&c.  ;  and  at  the  Manufacturers',  E.  Wolfe  &  Son,  23,  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields,  London. 

A  single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a  sample,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 
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CONICAL  "BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevcnoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollis'son's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendei'ed  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  spleudid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holboru,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applyiug  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&e.,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  *fcc. 

THE    LONDON   MANURE    COMPANY    be^   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : — 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


DRAINING  TILES  AND  PIPES. 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure   in   the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Pdeser,  Secretary. 

TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Peruvian,  (imported  by  GTBBS  &  CO.,) 
and  African,  from  Iehaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay ;  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  "  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part  2) ;  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccated 
Compost ;  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value,  on 
sale  by  Makk  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Agent  also   for   DINGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLE,   suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  &c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 

BY  SlE  ISASIBEET  BBUNEL  FOB  THE  THAMES  TUNNEL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE  MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESISTEE   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Pee  Sqdaee  Foot. 

***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-ball,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

lisp  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Deyino  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Peocess  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton.  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  hud  from  John 
Ainslie.  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces  ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seeu  at  Messrs. 
Pahkee  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c.    

ATCHER'S  BENNENDEN    TILE    MACHINE. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN; 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  <fce.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  makiDg  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  [  12  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
1£        „  „        8,000  |  2A        „  „         3,200 

V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page 
551,  Part  2,  Vol.  V. 

This  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  ou  its 
wheels.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  but 
little  practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  made  for  patent 
dues  or  license. 

1  Price  25J.,  with  4  Dies  for  Tiles  of  any  shape  or  size. 
-~^\  Pug-Mill,  with  Iron  Box,  16f.  16s. 

~  A  set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Neck,  11,  Is. 
^\Cotta3I  and  Hallen  have  on  show  at  their  Repository  a 
great  variety  of  every  article  for  the  Garden,  viz.,  Rollers, 
Water  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  Metal. 
Superior  Tools  of  all  descriptions.  Vases,  Pedestals,  Flower 
Bordering  and  Stands,  Pot  Trainers,  Rose  and  Tree  Guards, 
every  description  of  Wire  Work. 


Cast  Ieon  Flowee  Stakes  (see  engraving). 
4  ft.        4  ft.  6.        5  ft.        6  ft.        7  ft.  out  of  the  ground, 
lis.  12s.        14s.  Gd.      22s.         30s.  per  dozen. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES  FOR  SHEEP,  3  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  4s.  9d.  ;  do.,  with  |  top  bar,  5s.  ;  light  cattle, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  Gd. :  strong  do.,  6s. :  ox  do.,  4  feet  high, 
7s.  lOd. 

STRONG  IRON  WIRE  for  strained  wire  fence,  in  bundles 
containing  156  yards  each,  at  10s.  Gd.  per  bundle. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATO- 
RIES, (fcc.'made  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  either  of 
iron  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  which  can  he  fixed  complete 
with  hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  STOVES,  FENDERS, 
&c,  and  every  article  in  Ironmongery. 

Entrance  to  the  Show  Rooms  and  Manufactory,  76,  Oxford- 
street. 


SHANKS'S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 
ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machine  for  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Priory,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmout,  Forfarshire;  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire  ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth, 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Sdankb, 
jun.,  &  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom 
further  particulars  will  be  given. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY  AND   THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— A  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs— in  difficulty 
of  Breathing— in  redundancy  of  Phlegm— -in  incipient  Con- 
sumption (of  which  Cough  is  the  most  positive  indication)  they 
are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter  Cough, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

HEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES  are  free  from  every 
deleterious  ingredient;  they  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  all 
times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child  ; 
while  the  Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find 
them  invaluable  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation  inci- 
dental to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l$d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  Cd., 
and  10s.  Gd.  each,  by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  *tc,  No.  79, 
St.  PauPs  Churchyard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sangeb,  150,  and  Dieteichsen  and  Hannat,  63,  Ox- 
ford-street :  Blake,  Sandfoed,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  mude  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s. ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  6d.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s.; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  6s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  aud  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Gd. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s. ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
31.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  31. 10s.  to  4i. — Fishee  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London- bridge. 

ADANGEROUS~mSEASE  of  the  LIVER  and 
STOMACH  CURED  by  HOLLOWAT'S  OINTMENT 
and  PILLS. — Mr.  Thomas  Randall,  7,  Cottage-place,  Solo- 
man's-lane,  Limehouse,  formerly  a  large  farmer,  declares  that 
his  health  for  20  years  past  has  been  so  precarious,  owing  to  a 
derangement  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach,  that  he  was  frequently 
seized  with  violent  spasms,  which  so  nearly  choked  him,  that 
he  often  anticipated  beinir  found  dead  by  his  labourers  ;  but, 
spite  of  such  dangerous  symptoms,  he  was  perfectly  Cured  in 
the  course  of  a  Month,  by  rubbing  HoUoway's  Ointment  into 
his  Chest,  Stomach,  and  right  Side,  and  taking  his  celebrated 
Pills  ;  which  are  sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  the  Proprietor's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  fuU  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TEA  TRAYS,  Tea-  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  &c,  at  C.  WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  141. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  51.  5s. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six.— Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz. ;  Desserts,  9s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  6d.  per  pair.  Table.   Dessert.  Carvers. 

3|-inch  handsome  Balance-handle. .  18s.  doz.  14s.  doz.  6s.6d.  pr 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade   20s.    iy     16s.    „     7s.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate- 
handles,  equal  to  Silver 22s.  Gd.   aSs.    „     Ss.  6d.  „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 
C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illusteated  Catalogde  and 
Price  Cueeent  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  silver. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. — The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Pake's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine.— 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  aU  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Paee's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  :— "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  wiR  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Paee's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a. 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gilchbiest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1S45.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Paee's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Petee  Mcefhy." 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  lettees  on  a  RED  gbound,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  H<Z.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

tjar3  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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On  and  after  tlie  First  of  June, 

DAILY   IN 

LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 


THE  Newspaper  is  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— th«  great  agent  of  modern  civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  political  safe- 
-L  -uards  which  it  affords,  it  places  all,  whatever  their  varieties  of  fortune  and  position,  on  a  level  as  to  information.  By  its  means  only  the  small  capitalist 
is  enabled  to  contend  successfully  against  his  wealthy  rival  for  a  knowledge  of  those  changes  which  affect  supply  and  demand— and  therefore  prices.  Without 
the  daily  Newspaper,  a  man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  well  in  the  back  settlements  of  Canada  as  within  ten  miles  of  the  great  centre  of  European 
Civilisation.  These  facts  are  felt— the  gain  is  understood— and  the  number  and  character  of  the  Newspaper  press  of  any  country  are  an  admitted  test  of  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  more  than  a  century  since,  there  were  eighteen  papers  published  in  London,  daily  or 
three  times  a  week— while  now  there  are  on\y  fifteen  !  though  the  population  of  to-day  bears  a  ratio  to  that  of  the  period  in  question  of  more  than  3  to  1  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  post  and  other  facilities,  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  brought  within  the  easy  range,  and  under  the  direct  influence,  of  the  London 
press.  In  the  single  City  of  New  York,  more  daily  papers  are  published  than  in  'all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  put  together.  The  circulation  of 
papers  in  Paris  exceeds  that  of  London  tioenty-fold.     How  is  this  ?     Of  a  fact  so  startling,  where  lies  the  explanation  ;  what  is  the  cause  ?— Price  ! 

That  the  public  know  the  advantage  of  having  a  Daily  Paper  is  manifest,  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  pay  twopence  for  an  hour's 
reading,  and  threepence  for  a  paper  the  day  after  publication.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  maintain  the  high  price  ?  First,  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  be  invested  in  a  Newspaper  speculation— with  whose  extent  and  proper  application  the  man  of  business  and  the  capitalist  are  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted.  Next,  the  various  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  which  must  combine  to  produce  the  result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the  require- 
ments have,  in  truth,  occasioned  something  very  like  a  monopoly— and  monopoly  always  commands  its  own  price.  Thus,  whilst  energy,  enterprise,  capital, 
and  competition  have  been  doing  good  service  in  all  other  things,  including  literature  in  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction  indicated, 
for  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  wants  of  three  great  nations ;  and  a  Daily  Paper  still  remains  a  costly  luxury,  in  which  only  the  wealthy  can  indulge. 
IN  PARIS  WITHIN  TEE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  A  REDUCTION  OF  ONE-HALF  OF  THEIR  OLD  PRICE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  IN  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  JOURNALS, 
WITH  THE  RESULT  OF  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY,  POWER,  AND  INTEREST.     ANY  SUCH  ATTEMPT  IN  LONDON  DOES  NOT  SEEM  TO  HAVE  BEEN  THOUGHT  OF. 

The  expezimemt  is  now  about  to  fee  tried  of  establishing  a  London  Baily  If  ewgpaper,  on  the 
highest  scale  of  completeness  in  all  its  departments,  which  shall  look  for  support,  not  to 
comparatively  few  readers  at  a  high  price,  but  to  many  at  a  low  price. 

Its  success  depends  upon  the  Public.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  projectors  are  capable  of  competing  with  the 
high  priced— that  in  energy  and  ability  they  are  able  to  perform  all  that  is  required ;  and  of  this  the  Public  have  now  had  sufficient  experience. 
THE  DAILY  NEWS  appeared  in  January  last,  and  no  one  has  hinted  a  suspicion  that  it  is  inferior  to  its  contemporaries  in  any  respect.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  the  proprietors  are  prepared  to  develope  their  plans ;  whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  public  favour  to  their  enterprise,  will  be  continued 
and  extended,  and,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they"  will  publish, 

On  the  First  of  June, 


THE     DAILY     NEWS 


Ifpenny. 


The  Paper  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  were  within  seven  years ;  it  will  be  larger  than  many  of  the  high-priced  daily  journals  are 
now  ;  and,  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  as  much  information  as  the  most  successful  amongst  its  contemporaries.  But  it  will  be  expansive  ; 
and  double  sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  important  Debate,  a  pressure  of  News,  or  Advertisements,  seems  to  require  it. 

THE  DAILY  MEWS  therefore,  will  contain  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  journals;  and  all  accounts 
of  Markets— all  trade  information-will  be  so  arranged  that  the  merchant  and  man  of  business  shall  find  what  he 
waits  always,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  The  modem  newspaper  has  not 
been  devised  and  planned  as  judgment  might  have  originally  directed,  but  has  grown  up  under  circumstances  which  it  could  not  control ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  paper  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  revision,  which  shall  effect  a  saving  of  the  reader's  time,  and  present  the  information  which  he 
seeks  in  a  more  systematic  form. 

The  Baily  Mews  will  be  published  in  Time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

u:  rp  HEPE4.T  the  marking  FEATURES  or  our  scheme.  1st.  We  give  to  the  reader,  in  what  we  hope  will  be  an  improved  and  more  convenient 
form,  all  that  tie  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  our  competitors;  enlarging  always  our  surface  to  embrace  whatever  of  unusual  interest  the  times  may 
present.  The  difference  between  them  and  us  will  be  only  in  that  host  of  Advertisements,  which  we  too  will  be  happy  to  give  in  an  additional  sheet  when- 
ever the  public  shall  supply  us  with  the  occasion.  2ndly.  To  the  reader  who  now  pays  Fivepence  for  his  paper,  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  price  ; 
and  to  the  man  who  hires  his  paper,  a  paper  of  his  own  at  about  the  cost  of  the  hire.  It,  then,  only  remains  for  the  public  to  justify  the  experiment; 
remembering  that  their  interest  in  the  issue  is  no  less  than  our  own. 

Let  him  who  would  support  us  in  this  seasonable  attempt,  subscribe  at  once.  Where  even  the  reduced  price  is  beyond  his  means,  let  him  at  once  join 
with  a  friend  or  neighbour  in  subscription.  If,  again,  these  friends  can  arrange  with  others  in  the  country  to  receive  the  paper,  by  post,  on  the  day  of 
publication,  at  half  price,  the  cost  to  each,  of  the  New  Daily  Paper,  will  be  little  more  than  one  halfpenny. 

Every  News  Agent,  will,  we  hope,  supply  the  paper  at  Twopence-halfpenny,  where  payment  is  made  in  advance;  the  same  proportionate  allowance 
as  with  other  papers— something  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent.— being  allowed  by  the  proprietors  to  the  trade.  When  credit  is  given,  it  is  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement,  with  which  the  proprietors  have  nothing  to  do.  As,  however,  in  an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so  novel  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against 
possible  inconvenience,  the  proprietors  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  who  shall  forward  a  post-office  order 
payable  to  Joseph  Smith,  Daily  News  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 

For  THKEE  MONTHS     .     .     .     16s.  4d. 
Let  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking— and  who  is  not?— be  active,  and  success  is  certain. 


Prints  by  Williik  B.ADBUHY,  of  No.  «,  York-place,  Stoke  Newlngton,  and  F.tohr.ck  Muturrr  Etam,  of  No.  7,Church-row.  Stoke  Newlngton,  both  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  P« jnteri, . at  their  Office  £J^^&^e*  I»  *£• 
Precinct  of ^VWt^ti,  in  the  City  of  London-  andpubliibed  by  then  at  theOffine,  Nu.      Charles-.treet.in  the  parUb  of  St.  Paul'e,  Covent-Garden.  In   the  >aid  county,  where  all  AdTertlsementB  and  Communication!  are  to  be 


Pruciritt  of  \V)ilu*fHars,  In  the  City  of  London;  andpubl 
aadreet  -    to  the  Editor.— Hatm day.  M*I  80,  1616. 
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rev. 875  a 

Food,  Gir*e  as         -        -        -    870  6 

—  Ma'zi*,  to  prepB'O  for  -  880  a 
French  Infinite,  tubjsct  for 

emulpg  year  ...  371  c 
Fruit  crops  in  Devon  -    372  b 

G-irsens  tood  -  .  -     378  b 

Gr.iaa  nnd,  imna(r.-mt>ni  of  -  880  b 
Hed^i-hon   rapacity  of  -     37a  c 

Hedgerows,     to    grubb     up, 

urni  ,,t  ....    379  a 

Henderson's  Nursery,  noticed     37i  a 


Horticultural  Society 

—    new  conservitory  to  hi 
erected  la  pardon  ot   ■ 
II  >rse  and  ox  tenim 
Insecu,  to  kill  *     371  a. 

Ji.hnson'a  Sp.lllnff  Bnnk.  f«v. 
Maize,  to  prepare  tor  fond  - 
Mantall'n  AnimUcnW,  r«>v.  - 
Manure,  bones  and   sulphuric 

acid  -        -        •    879  6, 

Meature  work  • 

Mushroom,  large  -        - 

N.  wcastle     FiumM"     Club— 
hln  towlnp— mole  ploufih 


87 1  c 
381  c 

872  c 
87*  a 
3H0a 
375  a 


■M0  ■ 


Ox 


-     331  . 


Paring  and  burning,  coat  of    - 
Pelargoniums  seedling 
Plough,  mole  -        -        ■ 

Potatoes,  autumn  plnnted 

—  on  Peat  f"r  seed 
Po'ato  crop  in  Devon 
Railways,  beating  of,  on  agri- 
culture • 

Ranunculus 

Reviews,  miscellaneous 

Road  making,  cost  of 

Boval  Botanic  Society    - 

Scale,  to  kill      ... 

Seed'men,  fraudulent 

Sowing,  thin     - 

Tobacco  growing 

Tulip  sale,  Mr.  Thaobernv's  -    37">  c 

Turnlpi,  to  drill       -        -        -    877  c 

—  expetimental  growth  of  379  c 
Ventilation  ...  -  371  c 
Voigi's     Hortua     Subu  bantis 

Cahu'tnniis,  rev.  -         -     37*  a 


372  c 
380  c 

373  b 

379  b 


377  a 

372  a 
875  a 

379  b 

373  c 

372  c 

373  a 

380  c 


NEW  AND  SUPERB  PANSY, 


, MASTER  THOMAS.'* 

YOUELL  &  CO  in  ottering  the  above  Pansy,  beg  to  "jV/rESSRS.  VEITCII  ani 
refer  to  the  report  of  it  in  last  week's  ^r^r^Chron^,  |  f^^jfi^^P^^ 
page  300,  under  the  signature  of  "  Z.  Z."  as  follows  :—  61,  fine 
form,  colour,  and  substance,  mulberry-purple  top  petals  with 
a  perfect  belting  of  deep  blue  round  the  lower  petals;  the  eye 
of  this  flower  is  singularly  large,  giving  great  richness  to  the 
appearance  of  the  flower."  The  stock  being  very  limited,  orders 
will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation,  price  7s.  Gd.  per  plant,  post 
free  :  or  with  11  other  first-rate  varieties,  for  18s.  per  post,  tree. 
Y.  &  Co.  are  now  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  their  superb 
collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  at  9s.  and  12a.  per  dozen. 
Catalogues  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Cinerarias,  Pansies,  Camellias,  Ericas,  &c  rfcc,  may 
be  had  on  application.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  6. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  of  this  Institution, 
held  on  Wednesday,  3d  June,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  Electing  FOUR  PENSIONERS, 
the  following  was  the  result  of  the  Ballot 


John  Adamson 
Barney  Farelly 
John  Garnell 
Christopher  Gibbons. . 
James  Everest 
William  May  .. 
"Wi'.liam  Havers 
Edward  Marshall 
Ann  Pratt 
Henry  Riches 
Francis  Chamberlain, 
John  Moore 
Sarah  Spiers 


4th  application,  aged  69,  123  Votes. 


4th 
4  th 
4  th 
3rd 
3rd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
1st 
1st 
1st 


B9,  149 
79,  183 
60,  117 
65,  274 

77,  260 
73,  259 
65,  5 
63,  360 
71,  381 
67.  19 

78,  65 
67,  64 


The  Meeting  then  declared  that  Henrt  Riches,  Ann  Pbatt. 
James  Everest,  and  William  Mat,  were  duly  Elected  Pen- 
sioners of  this  Charity.  Edwabd  R.  Cutler,  Sec. 

June  6,  1846.  .  97,  Farringdon-street. 


HENRY  RICHES  begs  to  return  his  most  grateful 
and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those  Members  of  the  GAR- 
DENERS' BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  who  have  so 
kindly  assisted  in  procuring  his  Election  as  a  Pensioner  upon 
the  Funds  of  their  most  excellent  Charity.  The  infirmities 
under  which  he  has  laboured  for  some  years  past,  and  which 
have  rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  doing  anything  towards 
bis  maintenance,  render  the  Pension  awarded  to  him  through 
their  exertions  doubly  valuable,  and  will  to  his  latest  hour 
call  forth  his  deepest  gratitude  and  earnest  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  Institution. 

30,  Nightingale-lane,  Paddington,  June,  1846. 


THREE  SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  PETU- 
J-  NIAS,  distinct  varieties,  colour  and  shape  very  good, 
have  been  inspected  and  approved  of  by  Dr.  Lindley  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  July  5,  1815),  aud  many  good  judges  in  the 
trade : —  ,      ,   .         ... 

P.  ATTRACTION,  Convolvulus-shaped,  beautiful  pink,  with 

pencilled  centre,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
P.  ENCHANTRESS,  crimson  pencilling  upon  a  peach  ground, 

fine,  and  very  pretty,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
P.  ALIWAL,  a  splendid,  large,  well-formed,  rich  crimson  va- 
riety, 3s.  Gd.  each. 
New  Seedling  GERANIUM,    SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  rich  black  eye— this  bold  and  attractive  flower 
merits  a  place  in  every  good  collection — 7s.  Gd.  each. 
Best  mixed  Geraniums  for  bedding  out,  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen. 

Applications,  including  post-office  orders,  will  be  immediately 
executed.— Direct  to  Micul.  Brewer,  Nurseryman,  London 
road,  Cambridge. 

N.B.  Choice  Cineraria  and  Petunia  Seed,  Eaved  from  the 
best  sorts,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

FC.  BALL,  successor  to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
•   to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately, in  strong  plants,  for  any  of  the   under-mentioned. 
Early  orders  are  solicited  to  secure  fine  Plants. 
NEW    SCARLET    PELARGONIUM    "HONEYMOON,"    very 
dwarf,  spreading  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  bedding.     For 
Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1844,  p.  508  : 
"  Your  Seedling  Scarlet  is  of  a  very  rich  and  intense  colour. 
*      *      *       The  trusses  are  very  large  and  compact,  the  one 
sent  containing  from  70  to  SO  buds  and  flowers."    Plants  3s.  6d. 
RHODODENDRON    "  CAMPANULATUM    PICTUM."      See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  398— "Your  hybrid  from  Cam- 
panulatum  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground, 
having  the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  with  delicate  lilac, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  strongly 
spotted  with  maroon.    The  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety."     Strong  plants  21s.  each. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845,  p.  532— "Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety."    Fine  plants  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners*  Citron., 
1844,  p.  592— "  Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is.  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height.     Plants  Is.  Gd.  each,  15s.  per  doz. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  6  to  9  inches  ..  10s.  Gd. 


FUCHSIA  "MACRANTHA." 
ESSRS.  VEITCII  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  the  public  the  above  magnificent  FUCHSIA, 
.ntrodueed  by  themselves  from  Peru  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  W.  Lobb,  and  at  present  solely  in  their  possession.  It  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  introduced  species,  having 
flowers  of  a  cylindrical  form  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  of  a 
beautiful  delicate  rosy  red  colour,  produced  in  profuse  clusters. 
It  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent- 
street,  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  and  was  awarded  the  Large 
Silver  Medal.  It  is  figured  in  Curtis's  and  Paxton's  Magazines 
for  this  month,  where  full  descriptions  appear. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  can  with  confidence  recommend  this 
Fuchsia,  both  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  plant,  as 
well  as  a  medium  for  distinct  and  successful  hybridisation. 

The  mode  and  terms  on  which  they  disposed  of  Fuchsia 
Serratifolia  having  given  such  general  satisfaction,  they  offer 
the  above  on  similar  terms,  viz.  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over 
on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 

Strong  established  plants  will  be  delivered  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Orders  executed  strictly  in  the  rotation 
received. 

N.B.— Parties  wishing  to  see  a  drawing  of  the  above  Fuchsia 
prior  to  ordering  it,  can  immediately  be  furnished  with  one  by 
forwarding  12  Postage  stamps. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  require  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents  previous  to  executing  oiders. 

Exeter,  June  4.  ^ 


-BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN    PLATE, 

(Established  1798.) 


GLASS.- 
CROWN,    AND    SHEET    GLASS    WAREHOUSE,    49, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, of  fine  and  good  sorts,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  are  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  sorts,  with  a  description  of  the  colours,  may  be 
had  on  application. 


Broad-street.  Bloomsbury.     ,. 

The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Public  that  he  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  British  and 
Foreign  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
and  such  as  he  can  confidently  recommend  from  its  equality  of 
surface,  complaints  having  been  repeatedly  made,  since  the 
duty  has  been  taken  off,  of  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
Glass  which  has  been  used  for  Hothouse  purposes.  It  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  irregularities  or  heights  and  dents  on  the 
surface  of  Glass  are  found  to  act  as  a  lens,  concentrating  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  injuring  the  more  delicate  plants. 
Superior  Sheet  Glass,  weighing  16  oz.  ]  c   • 

to  the  square  foot,  from 5d.  to  Gd.  per  foot    3  « 

Ditto,  ditto,  21  oz.  to  the  square  foot    7     to  9         „         >  g'3 

Thick  Crown  Glass,  from   .2     to  6         „  I  go 

Violet-coloured  Crown 7     to  9         ,,         J  <! 

The  Proprietor  has  also  on  hand  an  inferior  quality  of  Sheet 
Glass,  varying  from  13  oz.  to  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  from  3id.  to  4d., 
to  use  which  for  Greenhouses  or  Conservatories  would  be  mis- 
taken economy,  experience  having  proved  to  us  the  positive  in- 
jury produced  by  its  use  for  Horticultural  purposes,  being 
suitable  only  for  windows  and  skylights  in  inferior  buildings. 

The  most  economical  Glass  to  be  used  with  safety  to  the 
plants  is  Crown,  in  sizes  from  6  by  4  to  S  by  0,  both  to  the  first 
expense  and  in  repairing  ;  some  people  forget  that  large  panes 
of  glass  Vreak  ?s  well  as  small  ones,  and  the  larger  the  piece 
the  greater  the  chance   -fits  breaking. 

Glazing  done  in  au;  ;>art  of  the  country  by  contract,  or  at  so 
much  per  foot. 

A  lex  a  nder  Marshall,  49,  Broad-st.,  Bloomsbury,  London 


TO  IMPORTERS  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

HI).  KRUSEMA]^,  Jun.,  Florist,  at  Haarlem,  in 
•  Holland,  begs  to  inform  the  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  in 
general,  that  to  his  regret  his  annual  parcel  of  Catalogues  to 
the" trade,  which  was  sent  to  his  correspondents  in  the  City  to 
be  forwarded /raiico  to  the  different  addresses,  was  opened  by 
the  Custom-house  Officers,  and  the  contents  being  considered 
as  liable  to  the  regulations  of  the  Post-office,  was  sent  there, 
and  have  no  doubt  since  been  sent  round  with  the  charge  of 
postage.  Although  no  blame  can  attach  to  Mr.  Kruseman, 
Jun.,  he  still  very  much  regrets  the  circumstance,  and  will  be 
happy  to  reimburse  the  postage  to  those  parties  who  may  have 
paid  it,  in  any  order  with  which  they  may  please  to  favour  him. 
Haarlem,  May  29. 


CLODDIGES  &  SONS,  Hackney,  have  now  ready 
•  for  delivery  a  limited  number  of  superb  Plants,  2  feet 
high,  very  bushy,  of  RHODODENDRON  ROBUSTUM— a  new 
species  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
magnificent  foliage.  Price  51.  5s.  each.  A  remittance  will  be 
expected  with  orders  from  new  correspondents. 

CURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.— "  This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plum.  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin- street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  3S  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


Lyperia  pinnatifida 

Alona  ccelestis  *•   " 

Veronica  speciosa  ..20 

Stachys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen         9    0 

Androcaeea  cerastifolia  .  •         •  ■         .,20 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        3    6 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . .     . .    2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each      . .        . .    3    G 

Do.   one      do.      Amoy  3    6 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.    An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  June  6.  ^^^ 


CHEAP  BORDER  FLOWERS.— For  SALE,  60 
dozen  of  the  following  Plants,  in  numerous  varieties,  at 
2s.  6  \  per  dozen : — viz.  Verbena,  Heliotropium,  Lobelia,  Pe- 
tunia Calceolaria,  Mitnulus,  Celsia,  Anagallis,  Salvia,  and 
(Enot'iera.     The  basket  and  package  will  be  included  when 


CUPHEA  CORDATA. 
\/J  ESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above 
i-rJL  beautiful  Greenhouse  Plant,  which  is  figured  in  Curtis's 
"Botanical  Magazine  "for  January  last,  Tab.  4203,  where  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  gives  it  the  following  description  :— vis.  "  A 
truly  beautiful  plant,  from  the  rich  scarlet  of  its  two  large 
petals  and  calyces.  Would  that  all  the  species  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  were  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  present  one  !  It  is 
a  native  of  hills  and  woods  in  Peru,  about  Huassahuasei, 
Chaclla,  Acomayo,  and  Huanuco  ;  and  from  that  country  seeds 
were  sent  to  Mr.Veitch,  of  Exeter,  by  his  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb, 
in  1842,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  bloomed  in 
August,  1845." 

Messrs.  V.  &  Son  would  further  add,  that  it  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  with  crimson  panicles  of  from  6  to  8  inches  long  at 
the  termination  of  every  shoot ;  it  doubtless  will  prove  a  de- 
lightful plant  fur  turning  into  the  open  garden  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Strong  plants  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  Monday  the  15th 
inst.,  at  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by 
the  trade. 

N.B.  Messrs.  V.  &  Son  require  a  Post-office  order  from 
unknown  correspondents  previous  to  executing  orders. 

Exeter,  June  6.  . 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lh.,  or 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s  Gd  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.  — Apslet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Hoi  land- street,  Blackfriars. 

FOREIGN   SHEET    GLASS,   of  good  quality,   for 
Horticultural    and    general    purposes.       To    be    had   at 
F.   Elphick's,    28,    Castle-street    East,    Oxford-street. 
Ready  Money  only. 


For 


H. 


GROOM,    Clapham    Rise,    near   London   (By 

Appointment  Florist  to  Hee  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony),  begs  to  say  his 
Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  on  application. 

H.  G.  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

His  Anemones  are  now  in  flower,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day 

from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted.      Admittance  Gratis, 

V  Foreign  orders  executed. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  110RTI-  . 
CULTURAL  GLASS. 
"OHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Jt  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
nrices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  IS  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 
13  oz.  to  the  foot 
16  ,. 

21  „  ,, 

26  „ 
32  ,, 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in ljrf  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  G  by  i  „  . .     . .  2d.  „ 

6  by  4         „  9  „  7  „  ....  3d.  „ 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    21s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10j.        „ 

Wliite  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  &c.  itc. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to.— 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 


16 
21 


32 


id.  per  foot. 

5d.        , , 

Id.        ,, 
Hi 
Is.  2d.     „ 


DICKSON'S  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA,  "  ACAN- 
Tlli."- Strong  plants  of  the  above  (which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  decidedly  the  finest 
White  variety  ever  raised)  are  uow  ready  to  send  out.    Price 

"--!  Trade.     A 
Geraniums, 


two  d  zen  or  upwards  are  taken. — Apply  to  John  Hayes,  Nur-    per  plant,  15s.,  the  usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade 
serym  m,  West-street,  Farnhauo,  Surrey.  very  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  Dahlias,  Geranu 

Unknown  correspondents  will  please  to  enclose  a  Post-office    Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  plants 
order,  or  postage  stamps,  to  the  amount  of  their  order.  .     '  &c.  &C- — Newton  and  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  May  30. 


FOREIGN  and  BRITISH  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  COGAN  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown 
squares,  invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his 
former  lists  :     per  gross.  per  gross.  per  gross. 

G  in.  by  4         . .     6s.    I    8  by  5     . .     13s.    |    9  by  7      . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4J      . .     9s.    |    8  by  6     . .     14s.     |  10  by  S      . .     2Gs. 
R  C    will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,    of  which    he    purposes   keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon  as 
received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,  CUCUMBER, &  GRAPE  GLASSES, 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house.— For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London, 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET -GLASS,  for 
•Horticultural  purposes,  ttc,  may.  be  <had  ati  James 
Bro  mint's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  fol]owi»i£it'ediioed 
prides  :— In  crates  containingiabout  26(i  feet  of-coarse  13  oz.^at 
iid.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot  ;  ditto,  16"  oz.,  coarse, 
5id.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
id.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glassf  French.Shades,  Plato  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  tha  .Trade. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
A  PSLEY  PELL ATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
-£a  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  tosupply 
fin  q\iantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  ' — 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       4d. 

16  oz.         ,,  „  g 

21  oz.         ,,  ,,  7 

20  oz.         „  ,,  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  8  ins.,  from  ljd.  to  Zd.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  <fcc. 

C~t  JARVIS  begs  to  inform  his  Patrons  and  the 
J  •  Public,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  large  purchase 
of  the  above  articles  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND  from  a  new- 
Manufacturer  abroad,  at  a  very  low  rate,  who  from  circum- 
stances was  compelled  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  which  he  has 
just  imported.  In  consequence  of  having  effected  so  great  a 
bargain,  he  can  offer  the  same  at  a  less  price  (for  ready  money 
only)  than  he  has  hitherto  received  from  extensive  purchasers 
for  the  thinnest  quality,  at  his  old-established  Window  Glass 
Waxehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street. 

Any  other  description  of  Window  Glass  equally  low  in  price. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 
THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 
"MESSRS.   DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  polic.it   the 
-L»-i    inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,   and  Build- 
ers,  to  an  entirely  new  description    of  BRITISH     SHEET 
GLASS,  which,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utility,  and  price,  by  any  now  in  the  market,   for  Sashes  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes;  and  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of  foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  be  entirely  avoided,  as  in 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  and  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  fault  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 
6,  Farringdon-street,  June  6. 
N.B. —The  best  assortment  of  Coloured  Glass  in  London. 

GLASS  DAIRY  PANS. 
"PD WARDS  &  PELL,  Foreign  Agents  and  Im- 
J— '  pouters  of  Glass,  and  Glass  Milk  Pans,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  supply  of  PANS  from  18  to  23  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  made  of  great  strength,  and  are  very  cool 
and  cleanly.  Cold  water  cleans  them  quite  as  well  as  hot,  and 
without  trouble. 

Edwakds  &  Pell  have  also  a  large  stock  of  Propagating 
Glasses  of  the  most  approved  form. 

The  very  best  Glass  for  Horticultural  and  other  purposes, 
very  strong  and  free  from  specks. 

15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


TO  THE  NOBl'bKY,  Glial  tUX,  fi  UttSEKVMJvN  1HON- 
iVUN'GEUS,  iND  OTHERS 
rT'INSHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  LMe  Hampton- 
P-JI  street,  Birmingham,  sole  MarulacturersOf  thelMl'ROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  FloWer  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,   G.  snd   J.   Deane,   Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse.  46,  KingiWilliapyst.,  London  Bridge. 

nUCUMBb-R  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
v_^_One  Hundred  one,  iBwo,  and  three-light  Boxes,  and  Lights 
of  WLsizes  ready  for  immediate  use.  Warranted  best  materials, 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  ot  the  kingdom  ;  two-light  Boxes 
and  Lights  from  H  Gs.  Garden  Lights 'of  every  description. 
Conservatories,  Green  and  .Hot-houses  made  and  fixed  in  alt 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Reference  given  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  the  Trade,  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

James  Watts,  Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent 
road,  London. 

r\ KANE'S  WARRANTED  GARDEN  TOOLS.— 
*-J  Horticulturists,  and  all  interested  in  Gardening  pursuits, 
are  invited  to  examine  G.  and  J.  Deane's  extensive  Stock  of 
GARDENING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  best  London 
made  Garden  Engines  and  Syringes,  Coalbroukdale  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs. 


Averuncators 

Axes 

Gagging  Hooks 

Bills 

Borders,  various  pat- 
terns 

Botanical  Boxes 

Cases  of  Pruning  In- 
struments 

Chaff  Engines 

Chaff  Knives 

Daisy  Rakes 

Dibbles 

Dock  Spuds 

Draining  Tools 

Edging    Irons 
Shears 

Flower  Scissors 
„     Stands  in  Wire 
and  Iron 

Fumigators 

Galvanic  Borders 
and  Plant  Protec- 
tors 

Garden   Chairs  and 
Seats 
„      Loops 
Roller 


and 


Garden  Scrapers 

Grape  Gatherers  and 
Scissors 

Gravel  Rakes"  and 
Sieves 

Greenhouse  Doors 
and  Frames 

Hammers 

Hand-glass  Frames 

Kay  Knives 

[Iocs  of  every  pattern 

Horticultural  Ham- 
mers and  Hatchets 

Hotbed  Handles 


Pruning  Bills 
,,         Knives,   " 
rious 
„        Saws 
„         Scissors 
,,         Shears 

Rakes   in   great   i 
riety 

Reaping  Hooks 

Scythes 

Scythe  Stones 

Shears,  various 

Sickles  _ 

Sickle  SaVs 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Peruvian,  (imported  by  GIBBS  &  CO.,) 
and  African,  from  Ichaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay  ;  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  'J  Royal  Ag.  Soe.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part  2) ;  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccated 
Compost ;  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value  on 
sale  by  Mark  Fotherqill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Agent  also   for  DINGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLE,    suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to 
J--  offer-€enuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
th  e  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : — 


Nitrate  of  Soda_ 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


Labels,  various  pat-  Spades  and  Shovels 
terns,  in  zinc,  por-'Spuds 
celain,  &c.  I Switch  Hooks 

Ladies'  Sets  of  Tools  Thistle  Hooks 


Lines  and  Reels         !  Transplanting  Tools 
Marking  Ink  Trowels 

Mattocks  |  Turfing  Irons 

Monographs  Wall  Nails 

Metallic  Wire  [Watering  Pots 

Milton  Hatchets  Weed        Extractors 

Mole  Traps  and  Hooks 

Mowing  Machines       Wheel  Barrows 
Pick  Axes  Youths' Sets  of  Tools 

Potato  Forks 

G.  and  J.  Deane  are  sole  Agents  for  LINGHAM'S  PERMA- 
NENT LABELS,  samples  of  which,  with  the  Illustrated  List 
of  Horticultural  Tools  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.— Deane's  Horticultural  Tool  Warehouse, 
opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-st.,  London-bridge. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is   at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years.  * 
Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


OEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
J-*  that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
„.e„  rraProved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,  «fec,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  maybe  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Holburn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 


VINAIGRE  DE  BORDEAUX. 
PURITY,  STRENGTH,  and  an  agreeable  FRUITY 
*-      FLAVOUR,    distinguish  the    first    quality   of  FRENCH 
WHITE  WINE  MNEGAR,    and  render  it  preferable   to   aU 
other  for  domestie'use. 

It  may  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  of  the  Chemists, 
Grocers,  and  Wine  Merchants,  whose  names  may  be  learnt  by 
applying  to  the  Importers,  W.  and  S.  Kent  and  Sons,  Upton- 
upon-Severn.— June  6. 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars. 

. Edward  Pphseb  ,  Secret  a  ry '. 

TURNIP  SOWING. 
THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton,  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Compauy  'so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.   Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


(COOPER'S   PATENT    PRESERVED    FRUITS— 

-^  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state  for 
family  use  for  five  years.  An  assortment  of 
fruits  that  are  usually  preserved :  Raspberries 
and  Currants,  Cherries,  Greengages,  Gooseberries, 
Damsons,  &c,  are  put  in  stone  ware  bottles,  of 
different  sizes,  lined  with  glass,  a  machine  cork- 
screw to  draw  the  corks,  with  the  whole  particu- 
lars of  the  patent  process,  and  testimonials,  are 
packed  in  a  hamper,  and  will  be  delivered  at  any 
part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by  an 
order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 7,  the  upper  part  of  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell,  London.  These  Fruits  are  presumed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality  to  any  ever  before  offered  for  public  notice  ; 
one  trial  will  prove  their  excellence.  The  Fruits,  <fceM  con- 
tained in  these  packages  have  been  considered  a  desirable  and 
acceptable  present  for  country  friends,  as  they  contain  much 
modern  information  for  the  preservation  of  fruits. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  for  preserving  of  Fruits  is  now  on 
Sale  at  the  Manufactory  as  above. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*'  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


WASP  CATCHERS. 
"TNDERWOOD,  Cutler  to  Her  Maje,ty,  5G,  Hay- 
^  market,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs,  Gardeners,  Nursery- 
mrenA„a^,d  ~«h.^9'  tbat  he  ha8  Just  completed  a  number  of 
WASP  CATCHERS,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  square  and  oval 
shapes.  It  is  well  known  that  every  Wasp  caught  in  this 
month  is  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nest,  therefore  an  early 
application  of  this  useful  article  is  recommended.  A  laiVe 
assortment  of  improved  Budding  Knives,  PrunerR  &| 
always  ready. 


f  JOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

1  1  HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,-  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  forthe  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thanhas  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory.  

CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch  street, 
V-~J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  priucipal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Consei'vatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  die.  &c. 

BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'6  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
rjMHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
^  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  WeUs.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer.  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ■ 
COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON.       ' 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior    and   spurious   guano,  purchasers    are    recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


TURNIP  SOWING.— POTTER'S  GUANO. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  was  used  by  Dr.  Daubeny  last 
season  against  11  other  Artificial  Mauures  for  TURNIPS. 
It  beat  them  all,—  260  lbs.  producing  6000  lbs.  more  Bulbs  per 
acre  than  the  same  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  25  per  cent, 
less  cost ;  18,000  lbs.  more  than  10  cwt.  Bone  Shavings,  at  one 
quarter  the  cost;  and  7000 lbs.  more  than  12  cwt.  Superphos- 
phate, also  at  one  quarter  the  cost.  For  particulars,  see  p.  331 
of  last  No.  of  "Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  and  p.  224  of 
Gard.  Chronicle  of  this  year.  To  be  had,  genuine,  direct  from 
the  Factory,  2S,  Clapham-road-place,  London,  or  of  any  of 
Mr.  Potter's  accredited  Agents. 

HPHE  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE  MANURE 

J-  is  an  efficient  preventative  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wire- 
worm,  and  a  strong  fertiliser,  consequently  most  advantage- 
ous in  its  application  to  Turnips.  The  following  analysis  was 
laid  before  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  by  W.Shaw,  Esq, 
Silicate  bfLime.:      .ifggj  ;;        ;;  «» 

Carbonate  of  Soda        ..g**^^ 

Caustic  Lime 28.2 

Magnesia  and  Alkaline  Salts         . .        . .     3.8 

Oxide  of  Iron 2.7 

Phosphates       ..        ..        1,0 

100.0 
Price  42s.  per  ton,  in  bulk. — Thomas  John  Ckoggon,  S,  Law- 
rence Pountncy-bill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


GUANO  FOR  SALE.— At  No.  2,  St.  Dunstan's-hil], 
Tower-street,  on  Monday,  8th  June,  at  two  o'clock. 
50  Tons  of  Fine  ICHABOE  GUANO,  in  lots  of  5  tons  each.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  Kirkmann,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Brokers. 


CHANKS'S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 

&  ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machine  for  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Priory,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmont,  Forfarshire  ;  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Alexander  Shanks, 
jun.,  &  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom 
further  particulars  will  be  given. 


\  N  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HYDRAULIC 
£A  ENGINE.— An  Engine  to  supply  100  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  at  a  distance  of  100  yards,  201.  ;  300  yards,  30i.  ;  600 
yards,  501.  This  Machine  can  be  made  to  supply  from  1  gallon 
to  20  per  minute,  at  an  increasing  expense,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  locality.  Reference  can,.be  given  to  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  a  201.  Engine  has  been  fixed. — Applications  to 
J.  Legg,  0,  St.  Philip's-street,  Bath-road,  Cheltenham,  will  be 
immediately  attended  to. 


BED  FEATHERS.  

Per  lb.  I  Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od  j  Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    0d 

Grey  Goose      ..         ..1      4    1  Best  Irish  White  Goose    2      6^ 
Foreign  Ditto  .-1      8    |  Best  Dantzic   ..        ..3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 
tenbam-court-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 
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Tickets  ar 
or  at  the  Gar- 


'ORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 

:  EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  next  Meeting 
'take  place  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  June  ;  subjects  for 
ibition  must  be  at  this  office  on  Friday  the  12th,  or  at  the 
■  en  before  Half  past  Eight  o'clock,  a  m.,  on  the  day  ot 
Ibition.  „ 
I  e  gates  will  be  open  to  Visitors  at  One,  r.v 
Id  to  Fellows  at  this  office,  price  5s.  each  ;  oi 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at  "s.  6U  each; 
i  hen  only  to  Orders  from  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
'B.  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day 
Idiibition.— 81,  Regent-street. 

IrIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
Jr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
ahd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
i  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
is- 

Ci)t  tftTartmtct^  <Si)vonitle. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS 
...  T         ,,,{  Microscopical         ....        8  F.M. 

W^OTBsnAY.Juaa  '0-(  Society  ol  Art B  ».». 

Saturday,       —     13— Horticultural  Gird  a,  .        .        1  *.w- 

Tubsday,  —    IS — Lianean  .        .         ...        8  r.M. 

COUNTKV  SHOWS. 
Tcrjday,     Jane  Id  -Stamford  Hill  Horticultural. 
WBrNsaoAY, —    17 -Scottish  Pansy  Society. 
Tjiuhsoay,     —    18— Grav?send  and  Milton  Hort.  Society. 


LL--EWHERE  will  be  found  various  receipts  for  the 
struction  of  the  Aphides  which  are  swarming 
mt  gardens.  The  efficacy  of  each  receipt  is 
idled  for  by  its  advocate,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in 

cases  truly.  Tobacco- water,  tobacco-dust, 
p-suds,  and  gas-water,  all  have  their  admirers. 
5  patronise  smelling-salts. 

We  doubt  not,  however,  that  complaints  may 
1  will  come  of  the  inutility  of  all  these  applica- 
ns.  People  fancy  that  it  is  enough  to  throw  or 
ndle  the  fluid  over  the  infested  bushes,  once  for 

and  the  thing  is  done.  They  forget  that  no  ap- 
2ation  whatever  can  reach  the  insects  that  lurk 

the  folds  of  the  leaves  ;  that  others  will  be 
ssed  even  on  the  surface ;  and  that  these  crea- 
es  multiply  at  a  rate  somewhat  greater  than 
3n  the  population  of  London  Thousands  and 
is  of  thousands  may  be  destroyed  to-night,  and 
•morrow  others  fall  into  the  ranks  and  recruit 
i  legions. 

One  or  two  applications  of  any  sort  can  be 
jductive  of  little  relief.  They  must  be  frequently 
seated,  and  skilfully — by  sharp  and  quick  expul- 
ins  in  small  quantity  from  a  fine-rosed  syringe. 

that  is  done,  we  guarantee  the  riddance  of  tin 
:st  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  for  we  have 
moved  it  ourselves  within  the  week. 
As  to  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
melling-salts)  which  it  is  expedient  to  use,  that 
spends  upon  its  quality.  If  bought  fresh  of  the 
holesale  chemists,  half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of 
ater  is  enough;  but  it  is  often  much  weaker, 


an  advantage  to  a  cultivator  in  this  country  if  he 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  field  against  the  United 
States,  the  Levant,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Manilla."  In 
support  of  this  view  an  argument  might  be  con- 
structed thus  :  Tobacco  is  grown  in  France  and 
Holland,  therefore  it  may  be  grown  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  Tobacco  is  enormously  dear,  there- 
fore it  must  be  profitable  to  grow  it ;  whatever  can 
be  grown  profitably  ought  to  be  permitted,  or  the 
interests  of  the  cultivator  are  affected  ;  therefore 
as  the  growth  of  Tobacco  is  prohibited  the  land  is 
burthened  by  the  law. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Lords' 
report,  and  as  this  at  least  is  the  interpretation 
which  other  uninformed  persons, as  well  as  ourselves, 
will  be  apt  to  put  upon  it,  we  will  take  leave  to 
point  out  some  well  ascertained  facts  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  order  that  no 
false  expectations  may  be  excited  respecting  its 
advantages. 

That  Tobacco  may  be  grown  in  this  country  we 
all  know.  It  is  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  and  its 
cultivation  as  a  garden  plant  is  never  interfered  with. 
So  also  are  many  other  things  grown  in  gardens  ;  we 
believe  indeed  that  any  plant  may  be  _  reduced 
beneath  the  dominion  of  the  Horticulturist.  But 
that  is  not  the  question.  What  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  is  not  whether  a  plant  can  be  grown,  but 
whether  it  can  be  grown  profitably.  If  Tobacco  is 
not  in  the  last  predicament  we  do  not  see  how  a  pro- 
hibition to  grow  it  can  any  more  be  regarded  as  an 
injury  to  a  man  than  prohibiting  him  from  growing 
Rice  or  any  other  hot  country  crop. 

Tobacco  is  found  to  require  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  in  the  very  finest  tilth.  It  must  have 
a  great  abundance  of  manure,  and  a  fine  warm 
summer ;  besides  which  in  a  country  like  England 
it  must  originally  be  raised  by  artificial  heat.  In 
Flanders,  where  a  good  deal  of  it  is  grown,  it  is  said 
to  require  an  abundance  of  labour,  manure,  and 
money.  Besides  which,  even  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  summers  are  so  much  warmer  and  uniform 
than  our  own,  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  precarious 
crop. 

The  cost  of  manure  alone  for  a  Flemish  acre,  is 
stated  by  Van  Aelbroeck  to  amount  to  '291.  The 
average  crop  is  found  to  consist  of  2300  lbs.  of 
leaves  of  the  best  quality  ;  750  lbs.  of  an  inferior 
description  ;  and  250  lbs.  of  those  near  the  surface, 
which,  being  injured  and  mixed  with  sand,  are  of 
little  worth.  The  commercial  value  of  this  pro- 
duce-cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  ;  but  since  the 
best  English  Tobacco,  cured  with  all  possible  care.is 
of  very  inferior  quality  to  any  Virginian,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  tolerable  estimate.  Foreign  Tobacco  of 
decidedly  bad  quality  is  not  worth  importing,  in 
consequence  of  our  enormous  duty;  what  comes 
into  the  market  ranges  betwen  3d.  and  6d.  a  lb. 
If  we  take  the  best  English  as  being  equal  to  the 
worst  foreign,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  and  diminish 


earnestly  beg  its  advocates  to  consider  what  is  said 
of  it  by  those  who  are  witnesses  to  itsresuhs. 

"  It  is  a  crop  that  speedily  exhausts  all  but  the 
very  best  land" — "its  culture  is  productive  of  infinite 
wretchedness  ;  those  employed  in  it  are  in  a  state 
of  continued  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of  Nature 
to  support,  and  little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by 
them  ;  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these  farms 
are  badly  fed,  and  the  eaTth  is  rapidly  impover- 
ished."— [Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.) 


We  understand  that  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co-, 
the  eminent  glass  makers,  of  Sunderland,  have  un- 
dertaken to  erect  immediately,  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  a  Conservatory, 
which  shall  serve  as  a  model  from  which  all  others 
of  the  same  proportions  may  be  constructed  at  the 
same  relative  price.  It  is  intended  that  other  Con- 
servatories, upon  the  same  plan,  shall  be  put  up 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  same  rate 
in  proportion  to  the  area  that  is  covered,  so  that 
everyone  may  calculate  beforehand  exactly  what 
his  greenhouse  will  cost  by  measuring  up  the  area 
of  the  floor. 

This  is  a  happy  idea,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular. 
It  is  expected  that  the  house  will  be  ready  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Garden  in  July.  ' 


The  French  Institute  has  just  announced  that 
the  subject  of  the  Great  Prize  in  Physical  Science 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  "  An  examination  of 
the  reproductive'  bodies  or  spores  of  Zoosporous 
Algals,  and  of  the  bodies  enclosed  in  the  Antheridia 
of  "Cryptogamic  plants,  such  as  Charads,  Mosses, 
Liverworts,  and  Seaweeds."  This  is  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  subject,  and  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  English  botanists.  A  full  account  of  the 
terms  of  the  Prize  will  be  found  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus,  and  the  nature  of  the  organs  to  be  ex- 
amined is  explained  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
under  the  heads  of  Thallogens  and  Acrogens. 


It  has  the  great  merit  of  being  clean,  and  effec- 
'.al;  besides  which,  it  improves  the  health  of  the  I  the  value  of  the  samples  in  the  same  proportion  as 


liage  very  much.  All  the  other  washes,  although 
ley  be  as  powerful,  are  dirty,  and  therefore  objec- 
onable  in  flower  gardens. 


Van  Aelbroeck  reduces  those  of  Flanders,  the  ac- 
count will  stand  thus  :- 


In  the  document  which  has  emanated  from  a 
Jommittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  name 
fa"  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
>urthcns  affecting  Real  Property,"  is  the  following 
laragraph  ;  which,  since  it  stands  in  the  very  front 
if  the  paper,  was,  we  presume,  regarded  as  one  of 
mportance  : — 

"  The  Committee  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
livide  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  into  two  heads, 
nz., — Restrictions  upon  cultivation  and  positive 
:harges,both  being  imposed  for  the  general  advan- 
age,  and  not  for  the  special  benefit  of  that  class  on 
vhich  they  exclusively  or  mainly  fall.  Under  the 
irst  head  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  they 
ihou'd  include  the  prohibition  to  grow  Tobacco." 

We  trust  that  the  noble  lords  who  have  adopted 
[his  report  will  not  be  offended  at  our  inquiring  most 
respectfully  what  is  meant  by  a  "  restriction  upon 
cultivation  not  imposed  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  class  restricted  ;"  or  rather  what  restriction  upon 
cultivation  ever  was  imposed  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  class  restricted.  Plain  people  are  greatly 
troubled  by  their  incapacity  to  interpret  such  mys- 
terious sentences.  We  can  understand  that  a  law 
to  prohibit  Tobacco-smoking  ovfelo  de  se  would  be 
a  restriction  for  a  man's  own  benefit  ;  but  we  do 
not  exactly  see  the  analogy  between  such  laws 
and  the  prohibition  of  Tobacco-growing. 

We  are  the  more  embarrassed  how  to  interpret 
the  paragraph  in  question,  because  Tobacco  is  never 
again  touched  upon  in  the  Report.  We  presume, 
however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  committee  must 
be  taken  to  be  this  :  "  that  the  prohibition  to  grow 
Tobacco  is  a  burthen  upon  land,  because  the 
Tobacco-crop  is  profitable  ;    and  that  it  would  be 


2300  lbs.  of  leaves  (best)  at  3d.        ~| 
750  „  {seconds;  at  2d.  \ 

250  ,,  (refuse)  at  M.     J 

Deduct  cost  of  manure   . . 


£35  10  0 
.  29     0  0 


£6  10  0 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  manure  alone,  6/.  10*.  an  acre  remain,  out  of 
which  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  tithes,  labour,  cost  of  dry- 
ing houses,  fire,  which  in  this  country  would  be  in- 
dispensable to  complete  the  process,  and  the  enor- 
mous risk  attendant  upon  this  kind  of  crop.  We 
leave  it  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  such  computa- 
tions to  determine  how  much  proq.t  would  remain 
for  the  grower  in  a  climate  much  worse  suited  for 
Tobacco  cultivation  than  Flanders  itself. 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  the  duty  of  3s.  3d.  a 
pound,  which  is  forgotten  in  this  calculation.  We, 
however,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  include  the 
duty,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  Government 
would  be  found  so  unwise  as  to  give  a  bonus  for  the 
application  of  land-  to  the  very  worst  description  of 
garden  farming.  If  the  growth  of  Tobacco  is  to  he 
permitted,  the  excise  on  the  article  must  be  taken 
off. 

Tobacco  is  not,  in  reality,  a  possible  northern  crop, 
except  where  labour  is  almost  valueless.  The  intelli- 
gent Flemish  writer,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
the  foregoing  details,  states  that  there  is  no  making 
out  what  the  expense  for  labour  really  is,  because  the 
work  is  done  by  women  and  children,  and  the  crop  is 
confined  to  little  farmers  who  employ  their  numerous 
families  in  such  work  for  want  of  anything  better. 
Rozier  tells  us  that  even  in  France  it  could  in  his 
time  be  made  to  answer  only  by  the  Government 
fixing  the  price  at  twice  the  real  value  of  the  article. 
If*  notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  prohibition 
of  Tobacco  cultivation  should  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  burthen  upon  land,  we  will 


VENTILATION. 
Wb  are  all  so  much  interested  upon  this  subject,  as 
hardeners,  that  we  gladly  give  the  following  extracts 
from  evidence  just  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gueney  was 
called  in,  and  examined: — 

If  ventilation   is  attempted  to  be   carried  on  with- 
out a  quantity   of  force— a  force   sufficient   to   over- 
come the  friction  of  air  passages,   and  also  to   over- 
come   that    arising    from    what   is    commonly    called 
"throttling"   or'"  wire-drawing,"— the  air  will  pass  at 
random,  partially  through  the  most   easy  and   direct 
courses,  from  its  point  of  ingress  to  its  egress,  leaving 
some  parts  of  the  house  unventilated,  and  producing 
excess  and  disagreeable  currents  in  others.     This  want 
of  power  within  also  suffers  ventilation  to  be  influenced 
bv  slight  disturbing  forces  without  -  external  interfer- 
ences" such,  for  instance,  as  change  of  wind  or  change 
of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  barometer  rises  or 
falls  a  few  degrees  there  is  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  without,  which  will  break  the  balance  and  in- 
terfere with  the  ventilating  process  going  on  within. 
Ventilation  cannot  be  uniform  unless  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient power  to  overbalance  these  forces,  to  command 
and  make  it  independent,  practically,  by  strangulation 
or  "  wire-drawing,"  as  it  is  technically  called  ;  therefore, 
a  certain  amount  of  power  is  required,  a  power  greater 
than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  the  upcast  shaft  system 
of  ventilation.     The  power  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  upcast  shaft  system  can  never  be  greater  than  that 
produced   by    the    difference   in   weight  between   the 
column  of  heated  air  in  the    chimney  and  an  equal 
height  of  column  without,  which  it  will  be  found  amounts 
to  very  little.     If  the  shaft  be  100  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  column  of  air  in  it  at  60°  shall  be  heated  to  500° 
Fahrenheit,  the  difference  in  pressure  will  be  only  6  lbs. 
per  foot  ;  this  pressure  will  not  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  friction  of  air  moving  through  ad- 
missible ventilating  passages,  to  say  nothing  oi    that 
inseparable   from  the   condition   which    is    absolutely 
essential  to  good  ventilation— the  wire-drawing. 

5  You  consider  wire-drawing  an  important  element  in 
good  ventilation  ?— I  think  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it 
out  without.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  a 
general  or  equal  diffusion  of  air  can  be  commanded 
without  there  is  some  minus  or  plus  pressure  operating 
on  every  opening  iu  every  part,  and  to  precisely  the 
same  amount.  If  there  is  not  wire-drawing,  there  is  so 
free  a  passage  for  air  through  any  course  it  chooses  to 
take,  that  instead  of  your  commanding  it  (it  1  may 
so  speak)  it  commands  itself,  and  all  control  of  its 
movement  is  destroyed.  _  .     ■•     -; 

7  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  by  wire-drawing '-Wire-drawing  is 
the  obstruction  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  area 
of  openings,  so  that  air,  water,  or  other  liquids  shall 
pass  with  a  given  amount  of  difficulty  ;  passing  or  meet- 
ino-  with  difficulty  through  one  opening  it  will  naturally 
run  through  another,  if  there  happens  to  be  another 
within  its  rauge  ;  but  if  without  wiredrawing  it  can 
pass  very  freely  through  the  first  opening  it  meets  with, 
it  will  not  pass  through  a  second.  Suppose  a  pond  is 
fed  by  a  stream  of  water  diverging  through  two  chan- 
nels ;  let  each  channel  be  enlarged  so  that  all  the  water 
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may  run  freely  through  either,  the  pond  will  be  fed  by 
that  stream  which  is  most  direct  ;  if  you  throttle  or  in- 
terrupt the  passage  of  this  stream,  then  a  portion  of  the 
water  will  run  through  the  second,  and  thus  by  regulated 
obstructions  or  "  wire-drawing"  you  get  an  equal  por- 
tion through  each.  If  you  go  on  from  two  up  to  200, 
by  proportionate  regulation  you  will  command  an  equal 
portion  through  the  200.  The  same  effect  takes  place 
in  air  ;  and  unless  there  is  a  wire-drawing  regulation  in 
the  ingress  or  egress  ports  or  openings,  the  air  will  run 
at  random,  the  shortest  way,  through  any  one  that  hap- 
pens to  be  sufficiently  large  ;  but  if  the  holes  are  pro- 
perly wire-drawn,  then  a  portion  will  be'compelled  to  pass 
through  every  one.  Wire-drawing,  in  practice,  should 
be  out  of  the  apartment. 

15.  You  objectalsotothesystem  of  ventilating  from  the 
floors  or  sides  of  the  room  instead  of  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  apartments? — Yes;  there  is  a  practical 
objection  to  this  direction  which  will  be  seen  by  looking 
at  the  subject  carefully.  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  to  explain  a  very  paradoxical  one  ;  that 
of  being  unable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  blpw  off 
a  disc  of  paper  from  the  end  of  a  tube,  or  a  metallic 
disc  placed  over  the  safety  valve  on  the  top  of  a  steam- 
engine  boiler  ;  it  cannot  be  blown  away,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  impetus  producing  counter  currents,  the 
sum  of  which  counter  currents  were  found  always,  in 
force,  equal  to  the  vis  inertias  or  the  momentum  of  the 
primary  one.  These  pressed  on  the  back  of  the  disc  to 
a  certain  point,  where  the  balance  is  fixed  when  it  moves 
no  further.  If  a  current  of  steam  will  produce  these 
counter  currents,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  cur- 
rents of  air  will  produce  the  same.  These  retrograde 
currents  produced  from  air  entering  at  a  low  heat  into 
a  room  are  practically  very  objectionable  ;  they  produce 
an  increased  rate  of  evaporation  upon  the  skin,  which 
produces  a  sensation  of  cold.  Although  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  motion  itself  may  be  warm, — say  70°  or  80°, 
— it  will  produce  a  temperature  very  considerably  lower 
on  evaporating  surfaces.  The  skin  of  the  human  body 
is  essentially  an  evaporating  surface,  and  suffers  much 
from  this  law.  The  feeling  of  cold  in  the  parts  of  a 
room  where  retrograde  or  direct  currents  act  is  not  due 
to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  currents,  but  to  the 
increased  rate  of  evaporation  produced  by  them.  Eva- 
poration produced  by  retrograde  currents  rapidly  absorbs 
heat.  A  person  cannot  get  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
direct  or  retrograde  currents  if  they  enter  near  the  floor 
or  at  a  low  level ;  but  if  the  openings  are  made  in  the 
ceiling  or-  at  a  high  level  then  they  are  mixed  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  above,  and  cease  or  become 
destroyed  before  they  can  possibly  reach  any  one  stand- 
ing on  the  floor. 

19.  The  warm  air  let  in  higher  up  in  the  room  will  not 
come  down  ;  it  will  not  reach  the  person  sitting  below  1 
— It  must  be  made  to  do  so.  You  must  have  such  a 
power  of  ventilation  as  to  compel  it.  If  your  command 
of  ventilation  is  so  slight  as  to  be  governed  by  those 
interferences,  it  will  always  be  subject  to  derangement 
from  slight  disturbing  forces, — a  change  of  wind,  or 
from  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

93.  By  what  machinery  would  you  get  the  warm  air  into 
it  1 — The  machinery  is  the  draught ;  the  draught  is 
always  moving  air  through  the  room.  Supposing  the 
air  to  be  warmed  above,  then  the  machinery  below 
would  draw  it  into  the  room  below. 

107.  Cold  will  not  pass  readily  through  glass.  Theair 
in  contact  with  the  glass  within  would  certainly  be  in 
contact  with  a  cold  surface  in  winter,  and  be  dimi- 
nished in  temperature,  but  it  would  be  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  it  would  not  of  itself  affect  the  temperature 
of  the  room.     No  contact  with  glass  would  affect  it. 

We  recommend  these  practical  matters  to  both  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Polmaise  way  of  heating 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
The  Ranunculus — If  the  directions  of  former  papers 
have  been  followed  in  reference  to  this  beautiful  flower, 
the  amateur  will  be  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  in 
daily  hope  of  discerning  the  first  spots  and  edgings  of 
the  petals,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  to  reward 
him  for  all  his  labour.  Most  pleasant  is  it  thus  to 
watch  a  bed  whose  soft  green  is  so  soon  to  be  variegated 
with  so  many  beauteous  forms  and  hues.  The  curious 
eye  will  find  much  to  admire,  even  in  this  incipient 
state,  in  a  Ranunculus  bed.  The  colour  of  the  leaves 
present  many  different  shades,  and  their  shapes  are 
equally  various.  Then  come,  one  after  the  other,  the 
expanding  flower-buds,  from  a  deep  maroon  to  the 
purest  white,  imperceptibly  gaining  a  more  distinct  cha- 
racter of  beauty,  like  stars  appearing  on  the  azure 
ground  of  a  summer's  evening.  The  extreme  loveliness 
of  the  flowers  is  set  off  by  the  humble  character  of  the 
foliage,  which  thus  confers  on  them 

" a  double  charm, 

Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm." 
While  this  excessively  hot  weather  is  highly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  all  flowers,  it  has  its  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  with  those  classes  which  are  im- 
patient of  drought,  and  naturally  shun  the  full  orb  of 
day.  In  a  former  paper  I  stated  that  I  had  grown 
Ranunculuses  well  in  various  soils  and  situations,  but 
that  some  degree  of  shade  was  necessary  to  success. 
I  have,  however,  succeeded  this  year. in  bringing  them 
to  the  eve  of  full  bloom  in  a  very  hot  and  arid  locality, 
lhis  has  been  effected  by  constant  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  soil,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  never  be 
saturated,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  must  always  be  moist. 
If  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  smooth  and  hard,  turning 
water  off  it  like  the  back  of  a  duck,  you  may  be  sure 
something  is  wrong  ;  for  although  the  prosperity  of  the 


roots  demands  that  the  soil  should  closely  embrace 
them,  it  should  yet  have  the  porosity  to  air  and  water 
on  which  the  welfare  of  all  vegetation  depends.  Stir 
the  surface  therefore  with  a  blunt  stick,  and  prevent  it 
from  caking  together,  so  that  the  water  may  quickly 
run  through.  A  little  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  ad- 
vantageous, just  as  the  flowers  are  coming  into  bloom  ; 
but  it  must  be  carefully  applied,  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
foliage ;  or,  if  it  does,  fresh  water  must  be  directly 
sprinkled  over  the  leaves. 

As  the  flowers  show  their  colours,  they  had  better  he 
shaded  from  hot  suns,  but  cautiously  at  first,  as  it  is 
from  solar  light  and  heat  that  their  beauty  is  derived. 
The  object  of  giving  shade  is  to  prevent  the  colours 
fading,  and  therefore  a  little  thought  will  regulate  the 
process.  When  the  flowers  are  expanded,  then  the 
covering  may  be  kept  on  until  the  beauty  is  past.  A 
bed  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  while  in  bloom,  will 
very  soon  lose  its  beauty,  but  attention  to  shading  will 
preserve  the  flowers  for  a  long  time.  The  best  covering 
is  an  awning  of  calico,  placed  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
a  good  inspection  of  the  bed  ;  the  calico  may  be  strained 
on  a  wooden  frame,  and  the  frame  supported  on  four 
stakes  ;  but  taste  will  dictate  the  best  mode.  All  cover- 
ings should  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  general 
arrangements  and  appearance  of  the  garden,  for  the 
prettiest  place  may  be  disfigured  by  awkward  contriv- 
ances to  protect  or  preserve  a  few  favourite  plants.  I 
remember  seeing  a  fine  collection  of  Dahlias  so  oddly 
travestied  by  various  contrivances  to  entrap  earwigs 
and  preserve  the  bloom,  that  I  felt  I  had  rather  be  des- 
titute of  the  flower  altogether  than  submit  to  such  a 
motley  display. 

Some  Ranunculuses  will  require  to  be  supported  with 
stakes,  especially  the  older  kinds.  The  new  seedlings 
are  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and  have  the  desirable  pro- 
perty of  supporting  themselves.  Use  little  sticks,  and 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  seen  above  the  flowers.  An 
attention  to  these  regulations  will  give  the  bed  every 
advantage,  and  for  a  month  to  come  you  will  have  an 
exhibition  worthy  the  contemplation  of  your  friends. 
While  the  plants  are  in  bloom  observe  the  various 
kinds,  that  you  may  discover  whether  they  answer  to 
their  names,  and  fix  on  the  sorts  you  think  most  worthy 
your  attention  another  year.  But  take  care  you  do  not 
become  a  flower-worshipper,  which  there  is  some  danger 
of.  Ne  quid  nimis  is  a  very  proper  motto  for  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  observance  of  it  will  keep  him  from  the 
temptation  of  neglecting  other  duties  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  may  easily  become,  and  often  has  become,  a 
passion. 

The  foliage  quickly  fades  when  the  flowers  decay, 
then  comes  the  critical  time  with  the  Ranunculus 
grower.  The  wet  season  of  July  has  often  ruined  the 
hopes  of  the  amateur  for  another  year.  The  tubers 
very  soon  sprout  again  if  left  in  the  ground,  and  when 
they  do  so,  they  seldom  bloom  well  the  next  season.  I 
would  advise,  as  the  result  of  some  experience,  never  to 
allow  the  rain  to  come  on  the  bed  after  the  flowering 
time,  which  may  be  prevented  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  awning  in  wet  weather.  Take  up  the  roots  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  yellow,  and  let  them  be  gradually 
dried.  But  the  subject  of  preserving  this  root  must 
not  be  summarily  dismissed,  and  I  close  my  notice  of 
the  Ranunculus  for  the  present  by  wishing  all  my 
readers  as  much  pleasure  from  their  beds  as  I  have 
often  found  in  mine. — H.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Devonshire. — The  fruit  trees  in  my 
locality  have  suffered  in  many  cases  very  seriously,  and 
the  crops  of  fruit  are  but  partial.     This  I  attribute  to 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  solar  heat  and 
light  last  autumn,  the  young  wood  being  insufficiently 
ripened.     The  mild  winter  also  caused  many  trees  and 
plants  to  continue  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  blossom 
buds  in  general  were  weak  and  immature  ;  a  quantity 
of  them  expanded  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  a 
large  portion  never  did  or  ever  will  expand.     At  the 
same  time  the  wood-buds  were  generally  weak,  and  the 
changeable  cold  winds  and  rains,  with  hail  storms  and 
morning  frosts,  which  we  experienced  throughout  April 
and  the  21st  of  May,  caused  much  blistering,  curling, 
and  cankering  of  both  foliage  and  young  shoots.     All 
this  has  also  been  taken  advantage  of  by  swarms  of 
insects,  chiefly  of  the  aphis  family  ;  many  of  the  Apple 
orchards  are  much   cut  up,  scorched,  or  seared,  as  if 
burnt,  both  with  caterpillar  and  green  fly.     I  never  saw 
this  troublesome   pest  so  numerous  ;  trees,  hedgerows, 
Grass,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  are  attacked  with  it. 
The  Apple  blossoms  never  expanded  freely,  but  continued 
to  bloom  these  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  and  in  many  trees 
I  observe  within  these  last  few  days,  since  the  favour- 
able change  in  the  weather  has  taken  place,  it  has  ex- 
panded stronger  and  in  greater  abundance  than  at  any 
previous  period  ;  Pears  are  the  best  crop  in  general, 
though  they  have  been  in  bloom  ever  since  the  second 
week  in  January,  and  in  some  cases  several  settings  of 
fruit  have  occurred  on  the  same  trees,  but  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  that  many  of  the  Pears  against  the 
walls  are  in  full  bloom  now  on  their  newly  made  shoots 
and  buds,  while  the  same  trees  are  producing  Pears  as 
large  as  Walnuts.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been 
greatly  punished,  but  within  these  last  ten  days  very 
much  recovered   by   constant   washings  and   picking, 
which  have  been  an  every-day  business  with  us  ;  the 
trees  are  astonishingly  improving,  with  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  fruit.     The  young  shoots  of  evergreens,  indeed 
almost  every  tree  and  shrub,  were  greatly  seared  and 
crippled  in  this  locality  by  the  sudden  change  of  at- 


mosphere and  cold  cutting  winds  during  the  6econ<l 
week  in  this  month  ;  they  had  the  appearance  of  havinf 
been  burnt,  but  they  are  now  fast  recovering ;  thouh 
sands  of  the  young  shoots  died  quite  back  as  soon  al 
they  were  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  they  are  no\k 
making  a  newgrowth. — James  Burnes,  Bicton  Garden^ 
near  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Starch  a  Remedy  for  Scale  Insects. — T.  G.  sendsil: 
bit  of  bark  cut  from  the  branch  of  a  Brown  Beurr'-! 
Pear,  to  show  how  efficacious  a  remedy  for  the  musdi 
scale  is  a  little  thin  starch  applied  to  the  tree  by  tV 
garden  engine  ;  but  it  will  also  be  observed  from  the  acK 
companying  twig  that  all  the  scale  insects  do  not  comil 
out  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  rj 
peat  the  operation  every  day  or  two  for  a  week  at  lea»l 
[Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.] 

New  Dye. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  bodia! 
of  those  pests  of  the  Rose-tree,  the  green  fly,  will  yielii; 
a  fine  yellow  dye,  and  as  they  are  very  numerous  tbil 
spring  they  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  -i 
J.G.  A. 

Disease  in  Cucumbers. — Perceiving  (p.  357)  thai 
another  of  your  correspondents  had  been  pestered  witll 
a  disease  similar  to  that  of  which  I  complained  in  il 
late  Number,  has  led  me  again  to  make  furthei 
enquiries,  for  I  have  been  particularly  cartful  in  tliffl 
department,  being  informed  when  I  first  came  to  thill 
place  that  no  Cucumbers  of  good  quality  had  been  groww 
here  for  many  years.  As  I  had  generally  been  verf 
successful  in  other  places  where  I  have  lived,  I  lau»hei| 
at  the  idea  of  not  growing  Cucumbers  on  a  spot  whem 
every  convenience  is  at  hand,  but  to  my  disappointmenj 
the  first  plants  I  raised,  and  also  all  down  to  the  presenl 
time,  have  been  diseased  ;  it  is  true  that  I  have  cuj 
some  good  fruit,  but  they  soon  became  like,  the  speeij 
men  I  forwarded.  Now  I  can  say  for  my  own  part  thai 
the  disease  is  not  caused  by  over-watering  or  by  tk(l 
want  of  heat ;  every  possible  attention  has  been  paid  m 
them  in  every  respect.  I  have  grown  ridge  Cueumbeii 
in  the  same  way  as  French  Beans  are  grown,  and  havs 
gathered  pecks  of  Cucumbers  in  my  last  situation,  bu 
here  the  ridge  Cucumbers  look  like  some  poor  ragged 
beggar  in  a  cold  frosty  morning.  Grow  them  in  whal 
part  of  the  garden  you  may,  and  give  them  what  soil  yoj 
please,  your  kindness  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  but  i) 
diseased  plants  are  taken  about  300  yards  from  thj 
garden  they  will  do  well :  this  I  have  seen  in  a  faro 
garden  this  year.  My  Melons  were  attacked  with  thl 
same  disease  last  year,  although  not  so  badly  as  thi 
Cucumbers.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  giy 
me  information  how  to  eradicate  this  disease,  I  shall  bi 
greatly  obliged. — J.  B.  [Can  any  Cucumber-growe: 
throw  light  on  this  case  ?] 

Green  Fly To  destroy  this  pest,  pour  a  quart  p 

boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  Tobacco,  let  it  stand  til 
cold,  then  strain  ;  dip  the  heads  of  your  standard  Rose 
branch  hy  branch  into  a  large  bason  filled  with  this  in 
fusion,  shaking  them  gently  in  it ;  the  greater  part  o 
the  insects  will  fall  into  the  basin,  and  the  rest  wi] 
surely  die.  Another  plan,  and  even  a  more  effectua 
one,  is  to  dip  the  plants,  as  before,  into  a  bason  oj 
strong  soap-suds.  Whichever  solution  be  used,  th<| 
dipping  must  be  performed  where  possible  :  but  it  will 
not  be  possible  if  the  Roses  be  trained  on  a  wall  ;  ill 
that  case  syringing  with  one  or  other  of  these  infusiona 
must  be  had  recourse  to  ;  it  will  succeed  only  in  thosij 
parts  of  the  plant  where  the  liquid  falls ;  of  coursij 
many  leaves  will  remain  untouched.  I  may  add  thai 
the  syringing  with  soapsuds  is  excellent  for  Geraniunil 
and  Cinerarias  when  infested  with  insects. — M.  Clarla 

Cambridge. Common  Scotch  snuff  shaken  from  i) 

musliu  bag,  or  common  tin  pepper  box,  on  the  leaveil 
and  buds  of  the  Roses,  causes  the  insects  to  drop  ofij 
very  quickly,  and  as  the  sharp  particles  adhere  to  theiij 
legs  and  wings,  they  are  incapable  of  moving  again  ;  ]| 
have  also  found  sulphur  in  powder,  with  some  blacl 
pepper  ground  and  mixed  with  it,  and  applied  in  the! 
same  way  as  the  Scotch  snuff,   will   destroy   a   great! 

many. — Georgiana. Polypodium  also  recommends! 

the  use  of  Scotch  snuff,  which  he  has  found  to  be  effi-j 
cacious. 

.  Seedling  Pelargoniums. — Again  we  are  on  the  eve  ol 
the  June  Show  at  Chiswick,  and  again  I  recommend  all 
those  dealers  who  have  advertised  new  varieties  at 
guineas  a-piece  to  let  purchasers  see  them  either  in  the 
collection  of  new  and  first-rate  sorts,  or  in  sufficient- 
sized  specimens.  Let  the  raisers  also  exhibit  as  two 
years  old  those  for  which  they  were  awarded  certifi-i 
cates  of  merit  last  year.  I,  for  one,  will  not  purchase; 
unless  I  can  see  them,  or  (if  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
Horticultural  Society's  fete)  see  a  satisfactory  report  ofj 
them.  For  the  sake  of  reference,  I  add  below  thai 
names  of  the  seedlings  of  1845,  which  obtained  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  with  a  notice  of  such  as  have  re-ap-l 
peared  this  season,  and  the  judges' award  upon  them., 
But  I  hope,  as  June  is  the  month  when  this  favourite, 
flower  is  at  its  greatest  perfection,  those  which  havei 
obtained  two-year-old  prizes  will  be  exhibited  again  for 
comparison,  though  they  cannot  for  competition.] 
Seedlings  of  1845  which  received  prizes  last  year: — I 
Foster's  Paragon,  Satellite,  Painted  Lady,  and  Aspasia ;  9 
Hoyle's  Mount  Etna,  and  Isabella,  both  shown  again  I 
this  year,  the  former  obtaining  a  prize  ;  Beck's  Hebe's] 
Lip,  Patrician,  Competitor  (all  shown  again  this  year,  i 
and  obtaining  prizes  both  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's- 
park) ;  Caliph,  Rosetta,  and  Prairie  Bird,  not  yet  seen  I 
this  season  ;  Vine's  Gulnare,  Catleugh's  Gertrude,  and ) 
Salame.  How  few  of  the  thousands  annually  raised] 
are  really  novelties  let  the  above  list  tell,  hut  who  can  | 
say  how  many  would  have  been  sold  as  such,  had  not, 
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icelleot   rules  now  enforced  at   the  Exhibitions 

purchasers  a  rule  to  be  guided  by Veritas. 

udulent  Seedsmen — It  is  not  my  intentiou  to  ex- 
ile party  as  "  Lusor"  seems  to  recommend  ;  but 
living  3s.  6d.  for  a  packet  of  seeds,  to  fiud  a  patch 
sds  only  coming  up  instead  of  a  crop  of  a  new 

gantic  species  of is  provoking  enough.    Had 

been  a  variety  of  weeds,  I  might  have  thought 
ise  than  I  do  ;  but  finding  the  surface  in  a  few 
overed  with  one  sort  only,  I  can  only  conclude 
ds  sent  me  were  the  seeds  of  that  weed  instead  of 
ds  advertised  and  ordered  and  pre-paid  for  —  A 
ised  Amateur.      [We  are  much  inclined  now  to 
the  name  of  this  culprit ;  and,  if  fresh  complaints 
reach  us  this  year,  we  will  do  so.] 
Potato  crop  in  Devon.— Last  year,  through  the 
of  June,  it  was  observed  that  the  Potato  crops 
ocahty  had  never  previously  been  seen  in  a  more 
,  vigorous,  and  evenly  state  of  growth.     The 
too  of  the  early  kinds,  in  the  month  of  July,  were 
y  numerous,  but  large  ;  any  quantity  could  be 
led  at  four-pence  per  score  pounds.     But  this 
they  have  been  selling  as  high  as  twenty-pence 
re  pounds.     It  is  now  the  last  week  in  May, 
<  early  crops  of  Potatoes  are  equal  in  strength 
finess  with  what  they  were  a  month  later  last 
id  the  tubers  are  equally  fine  and  numerous, 
.rt.cularly   all   the   autumn   planted   varieties' 
iich  were  protected,  through  bad  weather,  with' 

•'  i     ,  „',  and  0ther   refuse-   have  actually  now 
..shed   heir  growth-the  foliage  is  cupping  up  as 
ig  ;  other  crops  also  appear  in  most  luxuriant 
when  viewed  at  a  distance;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
it  the  detestable  enemy  has   again   made   its 
ice,  m  is  too  generally  known  forms  of  rusti- 
ick   spotted  inkey   blotchings   on   the  foliage 
gangrenous  sore  looking  spots  on  the  stems' 
I  and  ribs  of  the  foliage.     Whether  the  cold 
icn  we  have  had— the  remarkably  cold  north 
have  experienced  for  the  most  part  of  the  first 
iys  of  this  month-have  in  any  way  accelerated 
Be  or  not  I   cannot  say,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
serve  its  appearance  even   on    some    of   the 
oers.   We  cut  and  pick  off  all  the  diseased  stalks 
s  as  we  discover  them,  and  burn  them,  although 
eans  I  do  not  expect  wholly  to  stay  or  prevent 
:s,  but  the  trouble  .s  little,  and  it  puts  out  of 
ge-sore.     I  never  had  crops  so  prosperous  in 
:e,  when  viewed  at  a  distance  ;  aud  this  has 
to  suppose  that  all  was  right.     It  would,  how- 
trange  indeed  were  not  some  of  us  to  produce 
s  and  clear  from  disease,   this  season  :  for  no 
be  entertained  that  many  have  been  careful 
servat.on,  selection,  and  planting  of  this  year's 
the  after-management  will,  no  doubt,  be  per- 
ith  more   than   usual   care,   and  this   useful 
may  yet  possibly  be  an  average  crop.     I  am 
say  too  that  at  present  we  have  here  some 
1  otatoes  in  which  no  disease  has  been  ob- 
aU  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  future.— J.  Barnes 
irdens,  near  Sidmouth,  Devon. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  industrious  insect 
o.ng  in  England's  more  genial  clime,  but  in 
I  things  are  at  a  stand  still  with  them  •  I 
iey  must  have  adopted  the  prevailing  fashion 
;  a  strike-for  fine  weather.     We  Ire  now 
wards  the  end  of  May,  and  my  three  hives 
id    nothing  to  their  store  ;    indeed,   on   the 
they  are  still  diminishing  in  weight.     In  Oc 
three  hives  were  doubled,  and  in  November 
another  family  added,  thus  it  was  trebled 
.'ousequence  of  a  capsize  which  broke  away 
•oport.on   of  its  comb,  has   been  fed   since 
therefore  I  have  not  included  it  in  the  sub- 
3 ;  it  is  however,  thriving  as  far  as  brood 
j  will  observe  that  since  the  breeding  season 
I  (beginning  of  March,  since  which  they  have 
ng  more  or  less)  the  consumption  has  been 
no  less  than  17±  lbs.  for  No.  1,  and  22  lbs 
but  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  spring  to  be 
.  is  this  season  :  we  have  acres  of  Furze  de 
■eye  with  its  golden  blossoms,  but  the  wet 
Jcludes  our  purveyors  from  taking  advan- 
sweets.     Both  Nos.  1  and  3  are  very  popu- 
ives  (straw)  appearing  quite  full,  and  not 
-bout  two  dozen  bees  having  died  from  each 
m  the  hive     Drones  made  their  appearance 
nd  3  on  2d  May  ;  No.  2  has  no  dro'nes  yet 
ond  swarm  of  last  year  (on  2Gth  June)  and 
'ccording  to  Huber,  there  will  be  no  drones 

ni%™   ™  °   Ju,De;  the  1ueea  w!llnot  °e  1 1 
till  26th  May,  and  supposing  she  commenced 
1  drone  eggs  on  that  very  day,  as  they  re- 
iys  to  arrive  at  their  full  development,  it 
th  June  before  the  first  drones  would  issue 
ells,  consequently  the  swarms  must  be  late- 
i  strong  argument  against  keeping  second 
stocks,  as,  if  Huber  is  right,  such  stocks 
early  swarms.     I  observe  Wighton  in  his 
Huber  s  theory  with  contempt,  but  has  any 
"■•arm  from  a  second  swarm  of  the  previous 
'  as  to  disprove  Huber's  statement  ?  Wigh- 
at  a  brood  of  drones  sometimes  issues  from 
ie  autumn    after  the  killing  of  the  drones 
begins  ;  but  I  much  doubt  his  conclusions 
son,  that  last  year,  my  No.  1  commenced 
drones  in  August,   but  desisted  before  the 
!  tlie  work  of  destruction,  and  during  thein- 
meswere  to  be  seen  entering  and  leavimrthe 
molested;  thiscontiuued  till  the  second  week 
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..i  September   when  the  masters  (as  they  are  called  in 
»t  3  P»,T-  u°;   "l6  couutrv)   were  all  destroyed.     I  think 
,>;     ,'•?,•        ha9  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the 
latter  killing  was  of  a  second  brood,  from  a  deficiency 
of  healthfulness.     The  circumstances  I  have  stated  I 
account  for  thus  :-During  August  I  had  a  cap  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  consequently  the  bees  had  room 
enough  ;  but  before  the  drones  were  all  killed  I  re- 
moved the  cap  ;  then,  the  room  being  rather  confined, 
there  ma;-  have  been  a  probability  of  swarming.     In 
fact,  they  began  to  lay  out,  and  in  apprehension  that 
they  would  swarm,  I,  in  haste,  cut  a  half  flour-barrel  in 
two,   and   fitting  one   part   with  loose  bars,  placed  it 
under  the  hive.  The  killing  of  the  drones  recommenced, 
and  finished.     Does  the  experience  of  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents enable  them  to  make  an  approximation  to 
the  time  of  swarming  from  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  the  drones  ?     The  following  Table  shows  the  monthly 
decrease,  commencing  with  September,  and  continuing 
until  the  present  time  :— 
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Month. 


Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

March        . . 
April  . . 
May,  till  22d 


General  State  of 
Weather. 


Hive  No.  1, 
decreased. 


Wet        . . 
Mild  and  dry 
Mild       ..     .. 


Cold  and  frosty 
Do.        do. 
Wet  and  cold 
Wet        . . 


Hive  No.  2, 
decreased. 


fl  lbs. 

2  „ 
Nil 

3  „ 

2    „ 

I) 


Breeding. 


—  Edgar    Slade,    North    Extreme    of    Wigtonshire, 
May  22. 

Experiments  in  Autumn- planting  Potatoes.— I  send 
you  the  results  of  my  experiments  in  planting  Potatoes 
last  autumn.     The  soil  is  dry  and  calcareous,  and  all 
the  tubers  were  planted  six  inches  deep  in  November 
The  first  portion  of  seed  had  been  grown  on  poor  dry 
land,  which  had  not  been  manured  for  the  crop,  and 
was  quite  free  from  the  rot.      All  the  sets  have  come 
up,  and  are  growing  vigorously.     The  second  portion  of 
seed  was  produced  on   land   naturally   dry  aud  poor 
manured  with   abundance   of    fresh  stable-dune,  and 
overshadowed  with  luxuriant  garden  Beans  growin"  at 
intervals  of  a  yard.     The  crop   was  greatly  injured" by 
the  rot,  and  although  the  healthiest  looking  tubers  were 
selected,  not  a  third  of  them  have  vegetated.    The  third 
portion  of  seed  was  grown  in  the  rich  soil  of  a  garden 
The  produce  was  tainted,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
same  as  in  the  second  trial.  I  must  notice  that  although 
the  results  have  been  so  successful  in  the   two   last 
cases,  abundance  of  Potatoes  are  coming  up  where  the 
seed  was  grown,  verifying  the  notion  that  tainted  Po- 
tatoes should  be  left  in  the  ground  when  the  soil  is  dry 
as  long  as  possible,  and  used  as  soon  as  they  are  dug 
up.     As  to  the  remaining  trials  the  sets  have  vegetated 
or  not,  according  to  their  soundness.     One  half  was 
planted  with  the  surface  level,  and  the  other  with  ridges 
of  soil  over  the  sets.     The  latter  plan  has  in  every  else 
succeeded  the  best,  the  shoots  being  more  luxuriant 
Whether  the  manure  was  incorporated  with  the  whole 
of  the  soil,  or  placed  above  or  below  the  Potatoes,  I  can 
perceive  no  difference  in  the  result.  During  March  and 
April  I  frequently  examined   the   tubers,  and   found 
numbers  of  wireworms  preying  on  the  cut  sets  ;  but 
where  the  seed  was  sound  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
destroyed    a    single    plant.—  Sigma,  Banbury.      [We 
print  this  communication  ;   but  we  would  again  repre- 
sent to  our  correspondents  that  the  present  health  of  a 
crop  is  no  guarantee  whatever  for  its  future  condition] 


Soocteties. 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
June  2rf.-R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  ehair.     Mr. 
W.   Healy,  130,   Fleet-street,  was   elected   a   Fellow 
Among  subjects  of  exhibition  produced  on  this  occasion 
was  a  charming  collection  of  hardy  hybrid  Azaleas  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  Highclere 
Some  were  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  ponticaand 
the  red  flowered  A.  rubescens,  of  the  United  States 
and  showed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  value  of  such 
crosses,  for  in  the  mules  the  yellow  flowers  of  A   pon- 
tica  partook  of  the  rich  crimson  tints  of  A.  rubescens 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity,  and  a  beautiful 
display  of  various  coloured  flowers  has  been  the  result 
iliis  has  also  been  the  case  in  another  group  of  hybrids 
obtained  from  A.  sinensis.which  had  the  glaucous  foliage 
and  inflorescence  of  that  species  modified  by  the  various 
tints  of  crimson,  these  colours  blending  nicely  together  ' 
and  producing  a  striking  effect.      Another   charming 
H™.B.m»  deserving  of  notice;   to   the   habit  of 
Rhododendron    azaleoides  or  fragrans    it    added    the 
colour  of  the  broad  leaved  Kalmia.     It  had  been  ob- 
tained between  the  Azalea  rubescens  and  the  Highclere 
Rhododendron.     Other  mules  also  came  from  the  same 
gardens  in  the  shape  of  our  hardy  European  purple 
Rhododendrons,   greatly  improved   in   foliage   by  the 
use  of  the  crimson  Indian  kind.     These  purple  varie- 
ties  were  not  only  beautifully  spotted,  but  one  in  parti- ' 
cu  ar  displayed  a  peculiar  play  of  colour,  the  purple 
half  transparent  flowers  being  beautifully  shaded  with 
violet.  ABanksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Other  hybrids  in 
the  form  of  Cacti,  were  sent  from  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire, 
by  Mr.  Errington,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart,  M.pl 
These  seedlings  belonged  to  the  pendulous  section  of 
the  tribe  ;  the  old  Cereus  flagelliformis,  being  one  of 
the  parents      One,  a  delicate  pink  variety,  was  a  flower  | 
of  considerable  size  and  beauty;  the  other,  a  brilliant  I 
orange-coloured  flower,  was  so  much  bruised  by  travel- ' 
ling,  that  a  correct  idea  of  it  eould  hardly  be  formed  ' 


i  nS^o^'S*  {?™0^™,  came  from  the 
nuiseiy  ol  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dalston,  who  also  sent  two 
Fuchsias,  one  named  Eximia,  and  the  other  Beauty  of 

Mests'Ve ^"ZV^  TV*  ^V™'  bu"W 
he  form  of  in  °"' °f  Exeter'  sent  a  "ovelty  in 
ml,?,       o\  U'dymocarpus   crinitus    (the  long-haired 

nowers  stieaked  in  the  throat  with  yellow  and  alnn„ 
with  it  Dendrobiun,  hymenophyllum,  on  y ^uteres? 
.ng  in  point  of  novelty,  the  dull  yellow  flowers  being 
anything  but  beautiful.  A  certificate  was  awarded  fof 
tl.e  former.  From  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  of 
Vauxhall,  were  12  Pelargoniums  of  sorts  very  sui  aWe 
and  t^T  '  a  bluishPu''P'e  Cineraria,  named  Bijou  ; 
Chili   ZV  ^  Yaras>. which  had  been  received  from 

the  tubers  £?  SUpi>08iti°n  tha.<  they  were  Tropaoolum?, 
the  tubers  being   somewhat  similar.     Mr.  Groom    of 

£l?„h/"nIVS(e'Se'>t  a  small  bouquet  composed  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Anemone  hortensis,  a  smaller  b  t 
better-coloured  variety  than  A.  coronarin.  From  Mr 
Go  ledge,  of  btratford,  was  a  collection  of  Calceolaria!' 
including  a  seedling  named  Forget-me-Not.     Mr.  W,d.' 

KfcL  Thf,  HeTly  mtr,oduced  Fuchsia  serra- 
titolia  This  plant  was  about  6  feet  in  height 
and  had,  apparently,  been  covered  with  blos- 
som, but  was  much  spoiled  by  travelling.  It  proves  to 
be  a  fine  species,  the  long/shining,  r°osy  pinPk  Jreen! 
tipped  calyx,  contrasting  finely  with  the  orLge  Jcarlet 

Mr  rVn  Bfarn'iSifn  Medal waa  a™ded  if-From 
Mrv  Cuth.il,  of  Camberwell,  were  Leianthus  longifoliu™ 
a  West  Indian  plant,  nearly  related  to  Lisianthus  ;  and 
a  fine-lookmg  sample  of  perfectly  sound  new  Ash-leaved 
Kidney  Potatoes.-A  sample  of  Potatoes,  from  Norway; 
of  last  year's  growth,  was  likewise  shown  by  Messrs 
Keeling  and  Hunt  of  Monument-yard.  It  is  well  known 
hat  the  crops  in  that  country  suffered  from  the  prevail- 
ing disease  of  last  year  ;  but  if  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  the  matter  it  would  have  been  dispelled  bv 

av;deeXTlna^0lth?fmi,leProduced'for  ll'ese  were 
evidently  affected,  although  in    a  slight  degree  -  Of 
Furnr,  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  Col.  Sowerl,v,°sent  tfvo  Melons 
and  excellent  specimens  of  Royal  George  Peaches,  for 
which  latter  a  certificate  was  awarded!      The  Melon 
was  sent  to  exhibit  the  singular  circumstance  of  a  fruit 
swelhng_  upon  a  twig  coming  from  the  fruit  stalk  near 
its  j  unction  with  the  ripe  fruit,  and  which  would,  no  doubt, 
have  reached  maturity  if  the  ripe  one  had  been  cu 
away.-From  the  garden  of  the  Society  was  Achimenes 
patens,  a  most  beautiful  new  species,  sent  by  Mr    Hart- 
weg  from  Mexico  since  his  departure  for  California.    It 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  genus.  The  colour 
ot  the  flowers  somewhat  resembles  that  of  A.  »randi- 
flora  ;    but  it  is  much  deeper  and  brighter,  and  the 
flowers  themselves  are  smaller  ;  it  may  be  expected 
to  become  still  better,  for  the  specimens  now  in  flower 
have  been  raised  from  bulbs  sent  Lome  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  post  to  this  country.     Along  with  it  was 
anoher   novelty   in   the  form    of   Campanula  nobilis! 
lately  sent  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.     It  is  a  hardy 
species,  producing  large  lilac  bells,  which  were  said  to 
have  within  these  few  days  become  paler  ;  it  will  form 
a  good  addition  to  our  shrubbery  borders      From  the 
same  collection  were,  moreover,  Heliophila  trifida,  an 
annual  with  light  blue  cruciform  flowers  with  white 
centres,  which  open  in  the  morning,  close  about  noon, 
and  drop  off  soon  after.     This  short  duration  of  the 
flowers  is  the  more  a  matter  of  regret,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced in  tolerable  abundance,  and  in  the  morning  Aen 
they  are  all  open  the  plant  has  rather  a  striking  effect 
Associated    with    these   were   the   handsome   scarlet- 
flowered  P.tcairnia  punicea,  the  well  known  Cypripedium 
oarbatum,  a  Gloxinia,  two  species   of   Oucidium,  the 
rose-coloured  variety  of  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  aud 
a  noble  mass  of  Phalamopsis  amabilis,  which  has  been 
obtained  from    Manilla,  through  the  perseverance  of 

\  jri=Une5  thi3— the  1ueen  of  a"  the  Orchids— being 
most  difficult  to  procure,  a  circumstance  which  will 
always  make  it  a  scarce  species. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
June  3.— This,   the   Second    Exhibition   for    the 
season     took    place    in   their  Garden,    Inner    Circle, 
Regents-park.      The   day  was   very  propitious.      We 
learn  from  the  Court  Circular  that  His  Ron  al  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess 
Koyal,  honoured  the  Society  with  a  visit.     The  plants 
were  in  beautiful  order,  and  altogether  the  exhibition  was 
an   improvement   on  the  last  meeting.      As  many  of 
the  plants  were,  however,  present  on  that  occasion,  we 
shall  not  repeat  the  description  of  those  again  brought 
forward  ;  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  leadino- 
features   of  the    exhibition,  and  to  such  as  have  nol 
been  previously  shown.     In  collections  of  30  Stove  and 
Orreenbouse  plants  there  were  two  exhibitors,  M-ssrs 
Fraser,of  the  Lea-bridge- road  Nursery,  and  Mr. Barnes! 
gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley.     The  first 
prize   was    awarded    to    the    Messrs.    Frasers'   group 
which    contained    some    matchless    plants     in    point 
of    cultivation.       We    remarked    Aphelexis    speciosa 
2i    feet    in   height,   and    about    2   feet    in    diameter, 
quite    a    mass    of   flowers  ;    a    fine    plant  of    Viuca 
alba  ;    Chorozema  Henchmanni,  superbly  grown  ;  and 
Pimelea  decussata,  forming  a  depressed  bush  3  feet  in 
width,  and  2-1  feet  high  ;   together  with  a  large   Coleo- 
nema  pulchrum ;    and  the  red-flowered  Clerodendron 
splendens,  blooming  freely  in  a  pot.     At  the  back  of 
the  stage  was  a  huge  bush  of  Epacris  grandiflora,  and, 
supporting  it,  a  large  purple  Azalea  ;  a  finely  bloomed 
Boroma  serrulata,  3  feet  in  width  and  2^  feet  in  height; 
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374  — —  : • ^^rf^TTM^-Stedman  sent  Aimee  Vibert,  Crimson  m 

_2Lr  .     •~~r~Z^TZTT^lTrT^irilT7riT7nr^^  >    the    „!?■  Niphetos,  Prudence  Rceser,  Comte  de 

==-=^^MMnTa  fl^bunda^nTip  some-    ^»»~  fl       .Mossi£e,  and  a  splendid  Oncid.um  leuco-   Desprez    mp        ^       ^      B  o{  Bllhard| 

that Larce  P^vetta  caffra,  with  numerous  dust rs  of   *^^.InJMr.  Plant's  group  were  Saccolabium  gut-  \™f™ ^mJe   Lord  john  Russell,  Souvenir 
what  scarce  »  =„„iat„d   with   these  were  Crowea    cniiuui.       Bnw;.,    with  5  drooping  racemes  ot    tess  wa  ,?.,,„„,. 


^s£2S8^3»2Si«S&£-  '-*=s 


Pai 
Cou 

i-SftjsMBUS^jS  igfes  aJ3U'as,Bfi£  »2r  "fife— -«*  -**?■•« 

At  the   back  stood   a  ,large   Uowea  ^^  than  beanUiul  Vanda  cristate.-Me  =is. 

TJnlliwons  sent    the  beautiful    Oncidiuni    Lanceanum, 

»ho  e  ^olet  lip  contrasts  well  with  the  brown  spotted 

netals       a  variety  of  Lycaste   gigantea,   of  no   great 

A    Ep»„tV-  a  large  Aerides  odoratum;  Oncidium  luridum 

.„   good   condition;  .and    «  , a  lag e  ^  duU   ^ 

In  front  was  the°same  noble  "P^J    f$J ^ ^sonis,  and"  the   brown  flowered  Oncidmm 
prolifera,    formerly   exhibited;     -         r;  reG ■__"  a 'a  nt  ln  nlMltB  were  produced  by  Mr. 


fiSge  P  *£ r  oppodtifolU,  in  fine  bloom 
wih  several  Heaths,  and  other  plants.. 
Barneys  group,  were  some  admirable  specimens 

ST5?M     "Hbr^tneVaanf  of  Clero- 
iSrSSr^aVo^a  da  cathartic, 
and  an  Ixora  coccinea.     Along   with these   w 
the  blue  Leschenaultia  biloba  ,  a  laige  roiygd ,^  1  ei 
tifolia;  Rondeletia  speciosa,   in   eood   condition, 
several  Heaths. 
of    Phmnoeoma 


le^otheXel^own  pUn,,  which  have  been  pre 
viously  described.  Sp_..ES  there  were  three  exhi- 

v/n  C°MrT"s    S    to  J    Cool,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Hunt, 


c=n  -Group's  of  10  plants  were  produced  by  Mr. 
RaeC'to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq..,  of  Reading  ;  by  Mr.  Don, 
er  to  F  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,and  by  Mr.  Hunt.- 
Among  Mr.  Rae's  plants  we  remarked  Cattleya  Mora*, 
wiTh  three  large  purple  flowers  ;  a  good  Brass.a  macu- 
Tata  Odontogfossum  liastatum,  and  the  comparatively 
Mr.   Don  showed  the  violet- 


fhetwo  former  receiving  first  prize- 1,  their  «™u"=  ££  Anguloa  uniflora.-Mr.  Don  showed  the  violet-  ^ —  Caladum  bicolor,  Mrs.  Stednian,  oil 
being  equal  in  point  of  merit.  Mr.  Ayres  sen  among ^  ^e  /Huntl  vioiacea,  the  pretty  little  white  »  "^sia  Waymanni,  Mr.  Catleugh  the 
Deing  eq  . v         .,_...  in  smsndid  condition,  both    tlov,ereu j  .      ■      venusta,     a    handsome    Bru0mansia  j  1  .      ^   j. 


noble  Ixora  coccmea,  with  upwards  of  14  laige  scai let 
S  of  bloom  ;  and,  supporting  it  on  one  side,  a  laige 

StMrtica  producing  three  flowers.     Besides  these,  the 
™Uect  on  contained0  several  other  plants  exhibiting  ex- 
ce  lent   management.       In   Mr.    Pamplm's   group,   to 
which  a  third  prize  was  awarded,  we   remarked  the 
welUknown  Metrosideros  floribnnda,  with  scarlet  brush- 
X  blossoms  •  a  °-ood  Pimelea  spectabihs,  together  with 
"Ss  "and  other  plants'- Groups  of  10  species 
were   shown  by  Mr.   Green,  gr.   to  Sir  E.  Antiobus, 
TW   -Mr  May    gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq. ;   and  by 
Mr    BruS  gn  toSB.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting.     Mi- 
Green   sen     a  magnificent   Aphelexis    humihs,  about 
3fee"inTeVht,and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter    the 
branches  defending  over  the  pot.     This  plant,  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  exhibited,  was  a  mass  of  blos- 
soms, which  were  displayed  to  much  ad  vantage    the 
flowers   remaining   open   throughout  the  day      Along 
with  it  was  a  beautiful  Pimelea  Henderson.,  2  feet  in 
helht,and  the  same  in  width,  finely  boomed  ;  and  a 
small   Ixora  coccinea,  producing  nine   heads   of  blos- 
som-Mr.  May  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  cultiva  ion  in 
rform  of  CiJweasaligna  measuring  nearly  4  feet  m 
height    and   as   much   in   diameter,  hardly,   howevei, 
enough  advanced  in  bloom;  and  along  with  it  E» 
splendens  ;  a  low  spreading  Azalea  >»£  fine  con- 
dition  ;  a  large  Ixora  coccinea  and  a  good  p Jantd ^  the 
showy   Clerodendron    squamatum.  —  In  Mi     Biuces 
Soup  we  remarkedagood  plant  of  tUeblueLeschenaulta 
f  small   but   very   neat   Pimelea   rosea,   and  a  pretty 
/Eschvnanthus  parasiticus,  trained  over  a  wire  ti  ells, 
the  bright  orange  flowers  regularly  disposed  among  the 
deep  gfeen   leaves,   producing  an  agreeab  e  contrast 
Alon-vlth  itwasa^ood   plant   of  the   pale   flowered 
Aphelexis  sesamoidel,  a    fine    Stephanofs  floribnnda 
and  a  pretty Gompholobium  P^^um  -Coll  ct.ons 
of  6  plants  were  numerous  ;   the  best  came  from  Mr. 
Clarke    gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.  ;    Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  I. 
Brandram,  Esq. ,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq , 
of  Streatham.-In  Mr.  Clarke's  group  was  observed  a 
.rood  Polygala  eordata,  3  feet  in  height   and  2i  fee     u 
width ;     a    pretty   Ixora    coccinea,  and   a  nice   plant 
of    the  interesting  little    red    and    white    blossomed 
Phymatanthns     tricolor.  -  In     the     second     group 
were   Ixora   coccinea,  Vinca  rosea  alba,   and   a  good 
Clerodendron  fallax.  Mr.  Taylor  sent  the  blue  Lesche- 
naultia  biloba,  and  a  fine  Erica  Bergiana  quite  a  mass 
of  small  round  deep  purple  blossoms.     Seve, £  othei 
groups  of  6  plants  were  also  produced,  to  which  extia 
frizes  were  awarded.     In  these  we  remarked  a  Rood 
Stephanotis  floribnnda  among  the  plants  from  Mi.  Kyle, 
gr.  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  ;  a  thriving  Veronica  speciosa, 
Showing  bloom  freely,  in  the  group  from  Mr.  Kaye, ,a. 
to  B   D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  and  along  with  it  a  famous  Ma- 
hernia  incisa,    with  the    branches  hanging  gracefully 
over  the  pet,  forming  a  ball  about  3  feet  in  diameter 
it   was    hardly,  however,  sufficiently  in  bloom.      Mr. 
Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq,  sent  the  silvery  Aphe- 
lexis arfentea,  with  slender  variegated  stems  encom- 
passing a  wire  trellis.  j„„;j„j 
The    display    of    exotic    Oechids    was    a    deeded 
improvement    on  the   last   exhibition       In  groups   of 
15,   the    competitors    were    Mr.    Mylam,    gr     to    b. 
Rucker  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J  H. 
fchrodeiC  Esq.,  and   Messrs.   Rollisson,    of  _  Tootaig. 
Mr.    Mylam   sent   Stanhopea   maculosa,  with  4  open 
richly  spotted  blossoms  ;  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidmm 
ampliatum;  Odontoglossnm  grande,  with  ^f*       Z\ 
and    yellow    flowers;    a   splendid    Cyrtochilum    stel- 
latum,    with    20    spikes    of    pale     yellow    blossoms  , 
the    beautiful    Aerides    affine  ;    a    famous    Oncidium 
crispum,    with  3  strong  spikes  of  glossy  deep  brown 
blossoms  ;  and  a  perfectly  new  and  exceedingly  hand- 
some  Anguloa,   with   6   open   large   orange   blossoms, 
spotted  with  brown.     This  is  perhaps  the  finest  species 
of  the  genus  yet  introduced.     From  the  same  collection 


Is  Single  Specimens  of  superior  cultivation,  a  la 
number  of  plants  were  placed  on  the  tables  A 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  his  splendid  G 
Pholoblum  polymorphum,  formerly  described,  and  w 
fasa'ain  produced  in  first-rate  condition,  and  ano. 
first  pdze  to  Mr.  Parker,  gr  to  J.  H.  Ongh ton,  E 
for  the  Pelargonium  named  Priory  Queen;  this  v* 
magnificent  specimen  of  good  cultivatior 1,  measunn 
least  5  feet  in  diameter,  in  fine  health  and  hteraB 
mass  of  blossom,  regularly  ^persedal  over  the  g 
A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr  Biuce  ic 
splendid  Aphelexis  hnmilis,  and  a  sim, lar f  award 
also  made  to  Mr.  Don  for  a  good  Aerides  "'spurn. 
G  Ln  sent  the  pretty  pink-flowered  Tremand^j, 
Mr.  Don,  Caladium  bicolor ,  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  Islew 


vellow-blossomed  Burhngtoma  veousta 


^cimroTPrisreiia'lumToldti,  with  three  drooping 
'pikesTbrown  spotted  blossoms,  and  Dendrobinm  san- 
gPnk.olentum.-Mr.  Hunt  produced  Ep.dendrum  macro- 
chlum,  and  five  Oncidiums.-Six  species  were  produced 
bv  Mr  Bruceand  by  Mr.  Barnes;the  formersendmg  good 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Mosste,  Broughton.a  sanguinea 
and  Aerides  odoratum  ;  and  the  latter  the  hardy  Cypn- 
Peaium  spectabile.not  quite  in  bloom;  three  Oncidmms 
Ld  Calanthe  veratrifolia.  As  a  single  specimen  we  ob- 
served Coryanthes  macrantha,  with  three  large  rich 
brown  spotted  blossoms. 

Of  Showy  Plants  two  fine  groups  of  Clerodendrons 
were  produced  ;   the  best   was   from    the    garden   of 
J    Cook,   Esq.,   and    certainly   did   Mr.   Ayres.  much 
credit,  for   seldom  have    we   seen   better   specimens  ; 
die   other  was  from  Mr.  Barnes    of   Bromley       T  e 
heat  of  the  day,  however,  caused  some  of  the  plants 
rLg    detracting    somewhat  from   the  effect   which 
hey  would   otherwise   have  produced      Collections  of 
taliy  Cacti   were   shown    by   Mr.    Clarke,   gr     to    W. 
Block,    Esq.;     Mr.    Green,    aad    Mr     Catleugh,    of 
Chelsea.     Among  Mr.  Clarke's  plants,  which  were  all 
in  excellent  condition,  we  noticed  in  particular  a  splendid 
Epiphyllnm  Ackermanni,  a  mass  of  flowers,  each  mea- 
Sg  at  least  6  inches  across  ;  Cereus  Scottn,  a  trailing 
varietv  with  bright  red  blossoms;  and  a  large  C.  spe- 
Simus  prod°ucing  upwards  of  15  open  flowers- 
Mr.  Green  sent  the  larger  variety  of  Ep.phyllum  spe- 
ciosum.whose  flowers  are  a:dec.dedimprovemen    on 


Brugmansia    vvaymauui,    »•*■    -----  = 
green  flowered  Billardiera  mntahmB,  ^  J»^* 
Kingston,  Dracophyllum  secundum,  and  Mr.  Pa™ 
to  Miss  Wigan,  Cerens  Scottii  trained  in  the  fonM 


C1T;,»  planls  in  bloom  were  exhibited I  the  j 

Sdi£»^:^M 

Iverv  of  Peckham,  two  Delphiniums  and  a  , 
named  capensis  floribnnda.  Of  new  and  rare  , 
noTin  bkom  were  exhibited  Mussmnda  macrop 
1m,W.  P.  Ayres  Physurns  pictus  and  the 
Anmtochilus  setacens  from  Messrs.  R0"'^ 
Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  Ilex  latifoha,  Paxodinn 
pervivens,  and  Quercus  glabra.  pPiaTJ 

P  Among   the  Florists'   Flowebs ,  the   Pe largd 
attracted"   as  usual,  the  greatest  share   ot   ath 
They  were  arranged  on  each  side ,  of  along ;  tent  ;ffA 
finely  grown  and  in  abundant  boom.     The  Am 
Hass  for  12  first-rate  varieties  in  8-inch  pots,  w 
supported   by  Mr.  Cock  and  Mr.  Stains  ;  the  f 
akhig  le  first  prize,  exhibited  Orion,  Emm^ 
Erectum,  Sunset,  Rosy  Circe,  Duke  of  Coinw. 
tinka,  Ro'setta,  Isabella,  Sh  eld  of  Achill  s  and ^1 
of  Leinster  ;  and,  among  the  flowers  of  the 1  W 
noticed    Sunbeam,    Duke   of   Wellington  J  t 
Erectum,  in  very  fine  condition      In  this  Class  M 
servmen,  the  1st  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Uobso 
nfanTMr.  Beck!  for  Arabella  Aurora   BeM 
Antony,  Desdemona,   Resplendent,    ZenoH 
Favourite,  Sunset,  IsabeUa,  and  Hebe's  Lip  ;  th. 
alllee^ungs  raised  by  Mr.  Beck,  rich  in  colour  an 
texture.-Mr.  Gaines'  coUection  was  placed  secoi 
were  grown  very  dwarf.    The  plants  were  m  fin 
and  bfoom.  Thethu-dprize  was  awarded  to  JLrC 
and  an  extra  prize  to  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Battel 
Pelargoniums  in  12  distinct  varieties  grown  m 
pots.     The  amateurs'  prize  was  taken   by  Mr. 
Trio  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq. ;  these  plants  were  I 
fn  fine  condition  of  growth,  and  with  profusion 
developed  bloom.     The   flowers  were  Jubilee, 
Duke   of   L-nw-all,   Louise,  Hebe  Enchantre 
Gray.  Janus,  Erectum,  Symmetry, Luna,  and  J 
The  Nurserymen's  prize  in  this  class  was  aw 
Mr.   Gaines.     For  Pelargoniums    in    eight 
grown  in  8-inch  pots,  the  pnzes ;  were   a«ard 
to    Mr.    Coysh,   gr.   to   R.   Hudson,   Esq,   C 
second    to   Mr.  Moseley    Pine-apple-plaee ; 
Mr.  Robinson,    gr.  Jo  J.    Simpson    Esq.     -. 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Queen 
and  Anais,  two  pretty  fancy  Geraniums  ,  and 
cate  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  his  f™™™f% 
toria      We  have  before  noticed  that  the  cot , 
Calceolarias  do  not  keep  pace  with ^ ^pro , 
the  flower  ;  they  were  shown  in ^yaiiet  es  of 
Wright,   gr.    to    the    Hon.    Mr.    Rof?1"'1 
the  first  prize;  the  second  was  awarded  toj 
.r.to  Miss  Wigan,  Highbury  ;  third    to   il 
gr  to  H.  B.  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead  a 
medals  to  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  .H.  Berens.  Es 
Mr.   Lewi.,  gr.  to   T.  Hurd,  Esq.,  and  the 
second  prizes  to  Nuiserymen  were  respectivel 
Mr.  Gaines  and  to  the  Messrs.  Henderson  I 
place.-In  Cinerarias,  for  collections  of  4  va 

were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Paul,  anfbv  ^JS^I^tet^cXhrEsornnJ 

Dobson,   foreman   to   Mr.   Beck,   of  Is  e^h       The  ,  to  Mi   J^B^       ^  Catleugh.-Of  sta 
flowers   in  the  first  group  were-Fabvier,  \  ellow,  Le    to  »tr- JViaiyo  hib;ted   and  Certificates 

Page,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Proserpine,  Armosa, ,  ^^J  ^ eSoD;  Mr'.  Costar  and  Mr 
Refne  Victoria,   Adam,  Theresita,  El.se  Sauvage    r,  -    Me  an*. lyso  >      contained  24  blooo 

phetos,  and  Emilie  Courtier.     Messrs.  Paul  sent  Bel  e   the ^^™m. ^     yar|  and  among  them  w 
Allemande,  Taglioni,  Caroline,  Don  Carlos,  Harrison  s    lings  of  the  prese      j       ,     and  form . 
Yellow,  Miss  Glegg  (Noisette), llrs^Bosanquet, Bouquet    rf  exqui s.^  colon        FJ^  B        ,,  tj 

deFlore,  Aubernon,  Bougere,  La  Victoneuse,  and  Gou- 1  4  ria,  Am  g  ,j;  p„1;,„j„  Acad 
bait  Mr  Dobson's  plants  were  Madame  Desprez,  Nou- 
velle  Heloise,  Hamon,  Fulgens,  Augustin  Mayel,  Arch- 
duke Charles,  Emilie  Courtier,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Triomphe 
du  Luxembourg,  Enfant  d'Ajaccio,La  Reme >,and ^Gou- 
balt      In  addition  to  these  other  groups  of  12  were ;  also 

exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  and  by  Mrs.  Sted-  

man,  of  Isleworth  ;  the  former  group  contained  William    w as «  awwoej  ^  ^  ^^  rf  a 

Jesse,  Comte  de  Paris,  Charles  Duval,  Pactolus    B  aim  ;  Bragg  o    Slo  g  .  to  A   Georg 

f\o    2),  Marjolin,  La   Reine,  China,   Rivers,  Melanie    ex  ra  pi  z    j o..^     ,f  „n,  ,.'s°..  recaved  a  f 
Wal'der   Bouquet  de  Flore,  and  Princess  de  Lamballe.  |  Field—Mr 


ciosum,  wnose  mm«=  '"" :  '  ,    .    - 

speciosum,  both  in  point  of  size  and  colour  ;  and  along 
with  it  E.  Jenkinsoni,  mexicanum,  and  others.— In  Mr 
Catleueh's  group  were  Epiphyllum  splendidum  and 
Actrmannfin  good  condition.  The  season  for  Azaleas 
was  past ;  Mr.  Green,  however,  sent  a  collection  winch 
was  far  from  being  in  fine  condit.on.-A  beautiful  group 
of  Seedling  Rhododendrons  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Waterer,  of  Knaphill,  near  Bagshot,  and  excited  much 

m  Collections  of  Heaths  were  numerous,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  well  grown  plants  ;  but  we  have  st.lU to  com- 
plain of  want  of  novelty  among  this  tribe.     With  one 
exception,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  there  was  nothing 
new      Mr.   Hunt,  as   usual,  produced  a.  famous  group 
of  15  plants  ;  so  did  Mr.  Barnes;  and  in  Mr.   W.  P. 
Avres' collection  were  some  fine  specimens  of  cultiva- 
tion     Mr.  Hunt  sent,  among  others,  a  famously  grown 
Mas'soni  (one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate   of  the 
genus)  about  2J  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
Lid  the  drooping  green-blossomed  Hahcacaba.     In  Mr. 
Barnes's  group  were  E.  metulteflora  bicolor,  a  some- 
what straggling  growing,  but  rather  handsome  species, 
with  long  flesh-coloured  tubes  passing  into  white  at  the 
ends-  densa,  covered  with  small  white  flowers;   and 
the  curious  red  and  green-flowered  Plukenetiana.-Mr. 
Avres  sent  a  small  plant  of  splendens  in  good  condition, 
and  a  flue   gemmifera.       Groups  of   12  species  were 
shown  by   Messrs.  Fairbairn,   Fraser,   and   Rollisson. 
Among  these,  of  species  not  previously  memiotfed   was 
the  pretty  little  Thyme-leaved  Heath  (E.  Thym.foha) 
loaded  with  small  purple  blossoms.     Various  groups  of 
6  plants  were  produced,  the  best  of  which  came  from 
Mr.  May  and  from  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  both  sending 

The  Roses  in  pots  commanded  much  attention  ;  but 
they  were  hardly  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  them.  There 
is  no  greater  task  than  the  production  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  this  beautiful  flower.     Groups  of  1 2  varieties 


Bertha,  rascal,  Lydia,  Pohander  Acad 
Amara  Oxendon,  Festus  Clara  Pleasor 
dusa,  Amelia,  Sobraon,  Melan  hor,  and  D 
Stands  of  Pinks  were  exhibited,  and  a 
awarded  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich._Se 
of  Pansies  were  placed  on  the  table;  the 
was  awarded  to.Mr.  Turney  of  Chalvey    s 


,  Smith,  of  Hoii:S--y,  receive 
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st  prize  was  awarded  to  a  seedling  of  1345  named 
i  elpomeue  ;  and  for  seedlings  of  1846,  Certificates  were 

?en  to  Mr.  Beck  for  Pasha  and  Crueuta;  to  Mr. 
loyle  for  Precision,  and  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  Model.     In 

ilceolarias,  Certificates  were  granted  to  Mr.  Stanly 
E  Fair  Maid  of  Perth;  to  Mr.  Standish  for  Acme  ; 
|  d  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  Robnata.  For  Seedling  Fuchsias, 
i  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Halley  for  a  seedling 
(uued  Empress,  having  a  white  tube,  and  a  rosy  crim- 
|  n  corolla.  We  may  also  mention  here  that  several 
Iillectious  of  Fuchsias  were  produced  ;  but  these  did 
lit  at  all  meet  our  expectations,  for  the  plants  were  far 

!:om  being  well  grown,  although  the  sorts  were  good, 
he  best  group  was  from  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  riew- 
ifton.     A  second  collection  was  shown  by  Mr.  Robin- 

I,  of    Chelsea  ;   and   Messrs.   Lane,   Catleugh,    and 
rabies  also  showed  in  this  class. 

Among  Miscellaneous   Objects,   of  an   interesting 
ut  not  showy  kind,  were  collections  of  Ferns,  several 

mps  of  British  plants  ;  two  collections  of  Alpines,  in 
jots  ;  two  boxes  of  Iris  blooms,  and  two  Melon*. 

Iu  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  allude  to  some  of  the 
■wards.  A  seedling  Heath,  a  break  from  spleudens,  sent 
rom  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  pos- 
essing  large  and  well  formed  flowers,  shaded  with  salmon 
a.  colour  so  scarce  in  this  tribe)  was  only  rewarded  by  an 
txtra  prize,  while  a  1st  prize  was  given  to  a  seedling, 
hown  by  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow,  not  at  all 
lifferent  from  others  already  in  cultivation.  _  The 
brmer  was  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
vards  obtaining  something  new,  which  is  so  much 
ranted  iu  this  class  of  plants.  Again,  a  small  and  com- 
naratively  insignificant  Erica  depressa,  shown  as  a  single 
specimen,  obtained  a  second  prize,  while  a  very  fine 
E.  Massoni,  from  the  same  grower  (Mr.  Fairbairn) 
oassed   apparently  unrewarded.     And  stranger  still  a 

rst  prize  for  new  plants  was  given  for  a  Dracophyllum 

racile,  which  years  ago  could  be  bought   for  eighteen- 
pence.  


Bcbfcfos. 

Among  the  many  new  books  with  which  our  table  is 
Icovered,  some,  from  their  having  no  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Journal,  are  necessarily  passed  by ; 
and  others  are  of  too  slight  a  texture  to  demand  more 
than  an  incidental  notice.  The  following  are  among 
the  more  important. 

Johnson's  Spelling  Book  (Ridgway),  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  common  spelliug  book  to  the  special  purpose  ot 
teaching  the  rural  population  useful  truths,  while  they 
are  passing  through  the  first  process  of  instruction.     As 
compared  with  Fenning's  barbarous  spelling  book,  that 
now  before  us  is  immeasurably  superior  ;  and  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  add,  that  while  it  is  equal  to  the  last 
edition  of  Mavor,  it  is  advantageously  distinguished  even 
from  that  by  the  usefulness  of  the  subjects  from  which 
the  lessons  are  taken.     To  teach  children  their  duty  as 
servants,  or  masters,  the  nature  of  the  implements  and 
other  familiar  objects  thatsurrouud  them, general  funda- 
mental truths  in  natural  history,  good  moral  maxims 
applicable  to  the  state  of  life  to  which  country  children 
especially-  are  called  ;  these,  and  similar  subjects  are 
what   Mr.  Johnson  substitutes    for  idle  stories  about 
Miss  Rose  being  a  good  child,  and  how  Charles  went 
out  to  walk,  and  all  such  remnants  of  the  days  that  are 
gone.     We  need  not  say  that  we  think  his  plan  a  great 
improvement,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  well  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  the  rural  population. 

Flowers  and  their  Associations  (Knight),  is  an  agree- 
able gossiping  book,  which  will  probably  find  favour  with 
general  readers  in  the  country.  It  is  instructive  and 
entertaining,  although  not  very  correct  in  some  ot  its 
details,  which  is  a  pity.  We  are  surprised  for  example  at 
seeing  no  reference  to  the  modern  discoveries  respecting 
the  "Lily  of  the  Field,"  and  still  more  so  at  finding  it  as- 
serted in  a  book  of  the  '19  th  century  that  Betouy  pro- 
duces intoxication.  We  would  recommend  the  authoress 
to  avail  herself  of  the  experience  of  some  botanist 
when  a  second  edition  of  her  little  book  is  called  for. 

DoJoncea  is  a  collection,  in  two  thin  volumes,  of 
French  treatises  by  Professor  Morren,  of  Liege,  on 
various  questions  in  Vegetable  Physiology.  They  are 
very  clever,  little  known  in  England,  and  well  worth 
studying. 

Voigl's  Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcullen-is  is  a  post- 
humous work,  prepared  by  the  author  under  the 
eye  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Griffith,  and  in- 
tended for  botanical  students  in  Hindostan.  It 
gives  the  names,  scientific  and  vernacular,  of  all  the 
plants  found  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta  and 
Serampore,  together  with  their  medicinal  or  economical 
uses.  The  work  is  no  doubt  important  to  the  Indian 
student ;  but  it  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  the 
characters  of  the  genera  and  species  been  added.  It 
forms  an  Svo  volume  of  about  SOO  pages. 

Manlell's  Thoughts  on  Animalcules  is  a  small 
quarto,  with  12  plates  of  magnified  representations  of 
microscopical  objects.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  all  the  branches  of  Natural 
History,  aud  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  to  persons  with  leisure  to  study  the 
wonderful  phenomena  of  animalcular  life. 


right  of  this  erection.     The  latter  house  is  filled  witl 
greenhouse    plants  of  medium   size  ;  among   these   we 
recognised  an  old  friend   iu  the  shape  of  Adenandra 
amcena,  a  neat  habited  plant,  with   flowers  of  a  much 
richer  colour  than  those  of  A.  uuitlora,  winch  is  a  more 
common  species  ;  small  plants  of  this  old  but  compara- 
tively scarce  plaut  flower  very  freely,  a  circumstance 
which  should   not  be  overlooked  by  the  amateur  who 
has  only  accommodation  for  a  few  plants,  which  should 
be  as  select  as  possible.  Associated  with  it  was  a  double 
flowered    Nasturtium    (Tropteolum    minus),  producing 
orange  scarlet  flowers.     Of  the  two  small  double  varie- 
ties this  is  the  brightest  coloured  one,  and  would  doubt- 
less make  a  capital  plaut  for  bedding  out  in  the  flower 
warden,  where   it  will   form  a  very  interesting  object, 
especially  on  rockwork  or  on  a  dry  sunny  bank,  where 
we  have  seen  it  ill  great  perfection.     Iu  the  same  house 
was  also  the  scarce  G  rev illea  punicea,  the  best  ot  the 
»enus,  with  deep  crimson  heads  of  bloom,  and  near  it  a 
collection  of  Calceolarias,  promising  soon  to  produce  a 
fine  display  of  blossom.      In  the  stove,  the  principal 
objects  commanding  attention  wereThunbergiachrysops, 
a  eood  plant,  covered  with  blossom  buds,  the   curious 
rather    than  beautiful    crimson- flower  d    Haemanthus 
multiflorus,  and  the  gaudy  Zepliyranthes  carinata,  the 
latter  producing  one  lilac  flower,  tinged  with  pink,  mea- 
suring about  2i  inches  in  diameter.     This  pretty  Mex- 
ican bulb  has  been  reported  to  be  hardy,  or  nearly  so  ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  this  has  been  directly  proved. 
The  large  plant  of  Combretum  purpureum  trained  along 
the  roof  promises  very  soou  to  be  a  mass  of  bright  red 
blossoms.     Thi->,  and  the  sweet  smelling   Stephauotis 
floribunda,  though    well-known  plants,  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  two  ot 
the  very  best  stove  climbers  we  possess,  the  large  clus- 
ters of  white  blossoms  of  the  latter  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  bright  red  of  the  former  ;  and  even 
when  divested  of  floral  beauty,  the  deep  green  glossy 
fo'iage  presents  an  ever  pleasing  appearance.  Covering 
the  surface  of  a  pot  was  the  interesting  little  blue  Ly- 
copod  ( Lycopodium   ctesium)  introduced  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  China,  through  Mr.  Fortune;  and 
of  other  plants  remarkable  for  the  singularity  as  well 
as     beauty     of    their     foliage,    may     be     mentioned 
Begonia     digitata,    said     to     be     sensitive,    and     Ja- 
caranda  Clausem\,na,  whose  gracefully-drooping  Fern- 
like   leaves    render  it  an  object  of  much  interest,     in 


along  with  it  were  the  pretty  little  white  blossomed 
Epacris  pulchella,  the  latest  flowering   species  of  the 
genus  ;  and  a  noble  specimen  of  Hydrangea  japomca, 
with  upwards  of  20  heads  of  bloom.     This  species,  of 
which   the   accompanying   6ketch   is  a  representation, 
although  becoming  better  known  than  it  has  been,  is  far 
from  being  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves.    This 
may  be  owing  to  an  impression  having  got  abroad  that 
it  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  common  Hydrangea  ;  but  it 
proves  to  be  much  handsomer,  ou  account  of  the  agree- 
able contrast  between  its  lavender-blue  central  flowers 
and   the   pure  white   sterile   flowers  of  the  ray.     We 
imagine  that  this  noble-looking  object  only  requires  to 
be  better  known  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  our 
exhibition  tables  as  well  as  in  conservatories.     In  the 
same  house  were  Sisyrinchium  cyaneum,  with  sky-blue 
flowers  ;  and  Azalea  variegata,  a  large  plant  ;    reful- 
geus,  a  large  rosy-red  variety  ;  Apollo,  and  a  large  deep 
double  purple  variety.     Among   Cinerarias  in  pits  we 
particularly  remarked  Attractor,  a  purplish-lilac  sort 
with  white  centre,  and  Formosa,  a  round  purple,  as 
being   distinct  and  good  varieties.     The  plants  in  the 
Orchid-house  looked  extremely  healthy,  but  few  were 
in  bloom.     Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  rare 
Barkeria  spectabilis,  ornamenting  a  block  with  its  beau- 
tiful lilac  blossoms  ;  Brassia  guttata,  and  several  Ouci- 
diums.     Before  closing,  however,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  a  pretty  little  plant  of  the  silver-veined  Physu- 
rus  pictus,  and  two  climbers— Clerodendron  splendens 
and  C.  s.  bicolor,   planted  out  in  the  bed,  and  trained 
along  the  roof,  which  have  been  very  finely  in  bloom. 
These  appear  to  succeed  best  where,  besides  a  tolerably 
high  top  heat,  they  cau  also  have  a  pretty  brisk  bottom 
he°at,  thus  approaching  as  near  as  possible  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  thrive  best  in  their  wild  state. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.   Henderson's  Nursery,  Pine-npple-place 
The  show  house  at  this  establishment  now  presents  a 
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the  Heath-house,  several  of  that  beautiful  tribe  were  in 
bloom.      Of    comparatively    new   sorts,  we  remarked 
longiflora  floribunda,   a  variety  with    long  buff  tubes 
streaked  with   brown;    vestita   variabilis,    of   French- 
white   colour,  tinged  with   pink  ;  and  vestita  alba  su- 
perba  also  with  French-white  blossoms.     Of  older  va- 
rieties  in  fine  condition,  we  noticed  lactiflora,  covered 
with  little  oval    white  flowers  ;    veutrkosa  prtegnans, 
just  opening  into  beauty;  vestita  coccinea, with  numerous 
heads  of  blossoms  of  a  most  brilliant  red  ;  and  pimfoha, 
with  Ion"  pink  recurved  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 
4.1on-  with  these  were  also  vasiflora,  a  variety  some- 
!  thine  in  the  way  of  Beaumontia,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its   class  ;    the  deep   orange-flowered  grandiflora    a 
distinct  sort;    and  favoides  elegans,  with   every  little 
branchlet  ornamented  with  dense  whorls  of   lilac   blos- 
soms.    A   neat-looking    greenhouse  has  been  recently 
built   in   the  upper   part  of  the   nursery   beyond   the 
Heath-house.     It  is  a  span-roofed  erection,  the  front 
side  being  about  12  feet  in  depth,  and  the   other  abou 
half  that  depth,  the  latter  resting  on  a  back  wall  about 
6  or  7  feet  in  height.     The  whole  length  of  the  house  is 
about  60  feet,  aud  it  is  nearly  20  feet  in  width       the 
upright  sashes  iu  front  are  2  feet  5  inches  in  height,  and 
they  are  made  to  open  and  shut  all  at  once  by  means  of 
a  crank.     These,  as  well  as  the  roof-sashes,  are  glazed 
with  British  sheet-glass,  in  panes  from  2  feet  to  25  feet 
in   len»th.       In    this   house     we    observed    a     small 
Pultencea  retusa,  a  plant   not  often  seen  in  collections, 
producing  an  abundant  crop  of  golden  yellow  flowers  ; 
Armeria   ceplialotes,   with    numerous   large    heads    ot 
pink   flowers,  elevated   on  long  footstalks,  which,  it  it 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr  Thackeray's  Tulip  Sale.— At  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr   John  Thackeray's  Tulips  on  the  27th  of  May,  near 
Nottingham,  some  few  of  the  varieties  realised  a  good 
price,  though  on  the  whole  they  were  disposed  of  at  a 
low  rate,  many  lots  of  really  fine  show  flowers  averaging 
not  more  than  2s.  6rf.  per  bulb.   This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  bad  state  of  trade  in  Nottingham,  and  partly 
from  many  of  the  petals  having  fallen- in  fact  the  bloom 
was  nearly  over.     The  sorts  described  in  the  Chronicle 
last  year  were  most  in  demand,  and  fully  sustained  the 
character  there   given.     Britannia,   Maid   of  Orleans, 
Princess  Royal,  and  Countess  of  Harrington,  all  new 
Byblomens,  were  in  fine  condition.     La  Van  Dicken, 
Rose  Imperial,  Grand  Rose,  Desire,  and.Lady  Wilinot 
slightly  stained,  but  otherwise  superb,  were  in  much 
request  j   and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare  and 
Polyphemus,  which  were  both  in  excellent  character  ; 
the   Leonotus  Posthumus  was  sadly  out  of  condition, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
though   one   on  a  side  bed  was  superb.     The  Queen 
Cnarlottes  were  in  every  instance  completely  over^  one 
only  retaining  its  petals,  and  those  so  much  suffused 
with  colour,  that  its  true  character  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained     Of  Feathered  Bizarres  the  majority  were  past, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Sidney  Smiths  and  Royal 
Sovereigns,  but  these  appeared  of  fine  strains. 

Rapacity  of  the  Hedgehog.- A  gentlemen,  on  whose 
veracity  we  place  every  confidence,  informs  us  that  on 
Thursday  last,  whilst  passing  Gatcombe- park,  he  heard 
the  shrill  and  continued  cry  of  a  rabbit.  His  dog 
stopped  at  the  moment,  and  looked  wistfully  at  some- 
thing in  the  hedge  whence  the  cry  seemed  to  proceed. 
Bern"  encouraged,  the  dog,  to  the  surprise  of  several 
spectators,  brought  out  a  large  hedgehog,  which  had 
seized  the  unfortunate  rabbit,  and  was  making  her 
supper  from  him  while  still  alive.  Both  of  the  ears 
were  eaten,  and  the  brute  was  in  the  act  of  knawmg  a 
hole  in  his  body  just  behind  the  ribs,  when  disturbed  by 
the  do"  Our  informant  took  home  both  hedgehog  and 
rabbit"  Hedgehogs  are  known  to  be  very  destructive 
to  game  and  poultry,  by  carrying  away  the  eggs  and 
devouring  them,  when  upon  the  point  of  being  ha  ched; 
we  were,  however,  until  this,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
they  could  manage  to  destroy  live  rabbits.—  Hants 
Independent.  T 

Extraordinary  Mushroom.— Oil  Saturday  last,  James 
Stubb,  of  Buglawton,  near  Congleton,  was  somewhat 
surprised  that  one  of  the  flags  just  within  the  threshold 
of  his  door  had  been  so  far  displaced  by  some  invisible 
acencv,  that  it  had  become  almost  impossible  to  open 
o?  shut  the  door.  To  discover  the  hidden  cause  of  this 
strange  effect,  the  flag  was  removed,  and  underneath  it 
was  found  a  fine  Mushroom,  measuring  nearly  half  a 
yard  in  circumference.  The  flag  which  was  thus 
pushed  from  its  place  by  the  upstart  fungus  was  2  feet 
long  by  18  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick  {-Maccles- 
field Courier.  
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^anTiiveWap^arance'wirtithT  different  varieties    were  possible  to  shorten,  would  render  this  _to»  Thr f 
of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  Calceolarias,  Hy-  (  a  worthy  associate  with  its  brethren  of  a  dwarfer  habit, 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Soaking  Seeds  to  Hasten  Germination.— Amidst  tie 
»reat  pressure  of  business  through  the  spring  months, 
seed  sowing  is  very  apt  to  get  in  arrears.  When  such 
is  the  case!  a  fortnight  may  in  general  be  recovered  by 
having  recourse  to  the  steeping  process  ;  I  consider  i 
moreover,  a  safe  plan  during  the  prevalence  of  drought 
There  is  sometimes  moisture  in  the  ground  sufficient  tc 
induce  the  first  stage  of  germination,  yet  by  the  tim< 
that  is  accomplished,  and  before  the  tender  rad.cle  ha: 
extended  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  such  vicissitudes 
the  drought  has  overtaken  it,  and  total  desiccation  i: 
the  result.     Now,  in  these  cases,  if  the  seed  is  on  tni 
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eve  of  germination,  previous  to  its  insertion  in  the  soil, 
and  if  the  soil  is  fresh  dug,  the  young  plant  will  in  gene- 
ral establish  itself  in  safety.  My  plan,  and  I  have  prac- 
tised it  for  some  years,  is  to  steep  it  in  water  •  of  about 
80°  for  about  six  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seed,  aud  to  place  the  vessel  where  it  will 
maintain  that  temperature  ;  then  to  strain  the  water 
clear  away,  and  to  remove  the  vessel  to  a  more  mode- 
rate temperature,  say  65°,  until  the  first  signs  of  sprout- 
ing, when  the  seed  bed  should  be  instantly  prepared  ; 
the  vessel,  however,  after  pouring  the  water  off,  should 
be  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  surface  seeds 
from  drying  up  ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  turn  the  seeds 
once  or  twice. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory.—  Continue  to  clear  away  exhausted 
flowers,  in  order  to  give  place  to  fine  specimens  of 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolaria",  Roses,  or  other 
gay  and  popular  flowers.  If  a  canvas  screen  ia  used— 
and  every  one  should  use  it  in  my  opinion— some  of  the 
Orchids  may  be  removed  to  this  house  for  the  sake  of 
prolonging  their  beauty.  Take  all  possible  precaution 
to  avoid  insects,  remembering  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  in  this  as  in  most  cases.  Stoie  and  Orchid: 
— Stauhopeas  will  now  be  blooming;  the  baskets 
should  be  well  examined,  or  fine  buds  will  be 
lost  through  contact  with  the  sides.  Let  the 
house  have  a  thorough  circulation  of  sweet  ail'  early 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  warm  give  air 
most  abundautly.  If  the  fire  is  put  out  betimes,  the 
air  may  be  somewhat  reduced  bv  11  o'clock,  pour 
water  about,  and  the  canvas  screen  may  be  thrown  over 
the  roof  if  sunny.  Stove  Plants  in  general.— Continue  to 
shift  young  and  growing  stock,  and  to  remove  early- 
grown  plants  for  autumn  or  winter  flowering  to  the 
cool  shelves  of  the  greenhouse,  in  order  to  harden  their 
wood  and  prepare  them  for  early  excitability.  This  is 
a  principle  not  sufficiently  understood  or  acted  on. 
Much  of  the  success  in  obtaining  winter  flowers  lies 
here.  Mixed  Gieenhouse. — Some  of  the  above  direc- 
tions apply  equally  here.  See  that  Fuchsias  have 
abundant  watering.  AH  fires  should  now  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  a  canvas  screen  kept  at  hand  to 
ward  off  intense  sunshine.  Cold  Pits.— Let  a  stock  of 
young  things  be  got  forward  in  small  pots  forthwith 
Achimenes,  for  late  flowering,  may  be  brought  on 
gently  here  ;  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  dry- 
ness, for  a  great  length  of  time,  these  roots  will  endure 
if  well  ripened.  I  have  some  now  in  the  course  of 
potting,  for  late  flowering,  which  have  lain  in  the  corner 
of  a  shed  for  seven  months,  and  are  perfectly  fresh  and 
solid  ;  they  have  remained  undisturbed  in  their  pots 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING.  ' 

Pines.— Spare  no  pains  with  young  stock  just  com- 
mencing vigorous  growth.  If  the  pots  are  not  well 
hlled  with  roots  depend  chiefly  upon  a  great  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  of  the  pit.  If  the  pots  are  well 
hlled  give  free  and  frequent  root  waterings  with  clear 
liquid  manure.  Keep  down  useless  suckers,  gills,  &c 
ZtnerUj.— Those  ripening  must  have  abundance  of  air 
every  day  and  a  circulation  all  night,  with  a  dryish  at- 
mosphere.    In  succession  crops  encourage  the  growth 
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of  laterals  in  some  degree,  whilst  the  berries  are  stoning; 
they  will  assist  in  increasing  the  volume  aud  power  of 
the  root  for  ensuing  crops.     Where  borders  are  shallow 


manure,  6  ins. 


and  well  drained  a  coating  of  half  rotten  ..... 

in  depth,  may  be  applied  forthwith,  provided  the  w  -i 
ther  continue  hot  and  "dry.  When  the  mould  has  been 
spread  for  a  couple  of  days,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
may  be  given  ;  not,  however,  all  at  once,  rather  two 
mornings  in  succession. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD, 
lhe  Cape,  although  a  small  Broccoli,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  constant  suc- 
cession is  required.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a 
very  full  sowing,  to  supply  the  table  through  October 
and  JNovember.  Cauliflowers  sown  now  will  head  in 
November,  and  may  then  be  housed  in  cellars,  sheds, 
or  outhouses,  and  continue  in  use  until  past  Christmas 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  some  Cape  in  drills,  prepared 
after  the  manner  of  a  Celery  trench.  The  seed  should 
be  dropped  in  patches  above  a  foot  apart,  to  be  after, 
wards  thinned  to  about  three  in  a  patch.  Sow  a  little 
more  of  Knight's  Protecting,  and  a  sprinkling  of  some 
very  late  spring  Broccoli  ;  it  may  serve  to  prolong  the 
succession  next  April  aud  May.  A  few  Ice  plants 
shou.d  now  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  border  to  garnish 
the  autumn  desserts.  Every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  Celery  plants  ;  they  must  have  abundance  of  water 
in  every  stage.  Those  pricked  out  from  the  seed  bed 
should  have  well  prepared  beds,  the  surface  of  which, 
lor  2  inches  deep,  should  consist  of  well  rotted  manure 
soaked  with  water,  and  rolled  or  pressed  level  previous 
to  pricking  out  the  plants.  If  the  weather  prove  sunny 
they  should  be  shaded  with  boughs.  Orcharding.  -A 
thorough  picking  of  grubs  or  insects  from  the  fruit 
trees  in  general  should  now  take  place.  Vines  on  walls 
or  buildings  must  be  attended  to,  as  to  disbudding  stop- 
ping &c;  Apricots  well  examined  for  the  grub,  and  the 
Peaches  judiciously  thinned  on  the  walls,  both  of  wood 
and  fruit. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS 
tarnations  must  now  be  strictly  attended  to,  hearing 
in  mmd  the  directions  previously  given.  A  top-dress°- 
ing  of  rich  compost  will  be  found  highly  advan- 
tageous ;  take  care  that  the  ligatures  are  Sot  too  tight 
on  the  stems,  otherwise  they  i,re  apt  to  ' 
torted.     Pu.ks   will   be  hi 


— a  rose  or  smooth  leaf  is  absolutely  necessary.  Ranun- 
culuses, this>arm  weather,  are  making  rapid  advances  ; 
occasionally  water  between  the  rows  with  soft  water— a 
slight  awning  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  them. 
Dahlias,  if  not  already  done,  ought  immediately  to  be 
planted  out ;  at  the  same  time  their  supports  should  be 
put  down,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured,  which 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  delayed  to  a  later  period. 
Water  and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  round  the 
stems.  Pansies  may  be  struck  under  hand-glasses  on 
a  shady  border  ;  let  the  cuttings  be  as  thin  as  possible. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  be  carefully  tended  ; 
the  latter  is  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
red  spider  ;  during  dry  weather  shade  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  successful  cultivation. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  weather  here  has  been  excessively  dry  for  many 
days;  we  have  an  unclouded  sky,  and  the  most  fervent 
glare  of  sunshine  imaginable.  I  am  afraid  this  is  very 
general.  Much  care  will  now  be  necessary  in  watering 
the  flowers  recently  planted  out  in  masses.  For  my 
part  1  still  adhere  to  early  morning  watering,  as  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  a  period  like  this,  the  dispersion  of 
ground  heat  is  rather  a  benefit,  the  night  being  per- 
fectly mild  and  growing.  All  mass  flowers  on  highly 
relieved  beds  should,  when  planted  out,  by  all  means 
have  a  hollow  basin  or  concave  surface  reserved 
around  the  stem,  or  rather  on  the  upper  side 
for  a  fortnight  after  planting  ;  this  will  serve  to 
retain  the  water,  and  cause  it  to  percolate  the  soil  in 
contact  with  the  roots.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  water 
on  raised  surfaces  runs  off,  and  in  this  act  produces  a 
glazed  or  puddled  surface,  under  which  no  plant  will 
thrive  until  the  crust  is  broken.  Hardy  American 
shrubs,  as  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  4c,  on  high  dress 
lawns,  should  at  this  period  have  thorough  waterings  in 
very  dry  weather. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  other  portions  of  the  Calendar 
occasionally  ;  many  hints  may  be  derived  which  will 
save  in  some  degree  the  tedium  of  repetition.  Seed- 
beds of  Swede  Turnips,  if  in  a  forward  state,  should  be 
topped  with  the  scythe  slightly.  This  will  harden  the 
plant,  iPgross.  As  soon  as  spare  ground  presents 
itself,  let  winter  Greens  of  some  kind  be  got  in.  The 
ground  between  Peas,  or  Broad  Beans,  is  frequently 
most  eligible  for  filling  in  this  way.  Where  a  cow  is 
kept,  Mangold  Wurzel  may  still  be  sown— sprouting 
the  seeds  according  to  directions  given  above. 
FORESTING. 
During  this  hot  weather  some  of  the  young  seeds  in 
the  nursing  department  may  require  watering.  If  any 
young  stuff'  is  suffering,  a  slight  screen  of  boughs  would 
be  of  much  service. 

Slate  of  lhe  Weather  near  London,  for  the  ween  ending  Jane  4     1848,  as 
obsexvedat  the  HorticulluralGarden,  Chiswlek. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chlswloa  during  the  last  20  vear,,  for  the 
»'i"U'nt  Week  ending  June  13,  1848. 
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become  dis' 
-  Jiooming  ;  they  must  also  re- 
ceive a  du.  share  of  attention  ;  tie  son/e  waxed  thread 
round  the  buds  to  prevent  them  bursting.  In  selecting 
seedlings  do  not  keep  those  which  have^errated  pe  alf 


notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALEN 

DARJ,S  nrVv  r-eady'  .p£ce  M-  each  Q°W-  An  ^dex  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s 
Bees— C  GP—  There  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  that  w'e 
are  afraid  to  give  our  own.  We  will  endeavour  to  procure  a 
better  one  before  next  week. 

BLiGHT-jrir.t-You  ask  what  blight  is.  It  is  a  sun-stroke  or 
a  frost-bite,  a  plague  of  insects  or  of  fungi,  a  paralysis  of  the 
roots,  ora  gust  of  bad  air  ;  it  is  wetness,  it  is  dryness,  it  is 
heat,  it  is  cold,  it  is  plethora,  it  is  starvation  ■  in  short  it  is 
anything  that  destroys  or  disfigures  foliage.  Can  a  definition 
be  more  perfect  ?  We  should  expunge  the  word  from  the  Ian 
guage  as  a  substantive  term,  and  only  use  it  in  its  adjective 
sense.  That  vegetation  is  suffering  greatly  from  various 
causes  is  too  certain,  but  we  have  nothing  material  to  add  to 
what  has  already  been  stated.  All  the  ill  effects  that  are 
experienced  just  now  are  aggravated  by  the  hot  south-east 
wind  ;  which,  however,  will  repay  us  in  our  Wheat  fields  and 

may  be  the  salvation  of  the  Potato  crop,  if  it  is  to  be  saved' 

Ganslead—  The  fact  of  the  strong  shoots  of  last  vear  beimr 
most  injured,  will  satisfy  you  that  we  were  right  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  unripeness  of  the  wood.  Strong  shoots  are  alwav? 
the  most  unripe  The  inventor  of"  Hydrangea's"  hydraulic 
machine  is  J.  Legg,  9,  St.  I'hilip's-street,  Bath-road  Chel 
tenham.  ' 

Books— J  R—  Curtis's  "Flora  Londincnsis"  is  one  of  the  best 
works  on  species  of  plants  that  has  ever  been  published      Of 

its  price  we  know  nothing  ;  inquire  of  booksellers. Jimilia 

—We  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  under..taud  the  "  Vce 
table  Kingdom  "  if  you  first  master  the  details  of  "School 
Botany."  A  trial,  with  a  little  perseverance,  will  cam-  anv 
one  with  half  your  understanding  triumphantly  through   ' 

Cheats— R  B— Your  case  is  a  very  bad  one.  Authenticate  'your 
statement  with  your  name  and  address  •  guar:  ntee  to  us 
your  appearance  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  if  required 
and  we  will  make  public  the  name  of  this  offeuder  who  has 
been  spared  too  long. 


Cvclamex  pehsicum— M  W  X—  If  the  Cyclamen  persicum  had 
been  turned  out  into  raised  beds  before  the  leaves  were  ex- 
hausted, a  new  action  of  root  will  take  place,  and  the  bu:b 
will  be  better  fed.  It  will,  however,  undergo  a  partial  rest 
and  the  old  leaves  will  for  the  most  part  decay.  In  the  early 
part  of  September,  young  loaves  will  begin  to  show,  ana 
close  on  their  heels  abundance  of  blossoms.  The  plant 
should  be  immediately  potted,  and  placed  on  a  shady  green- 
house shelf,  or  in  a  cool  and  damp  frame  for  a  month,  when 
it  may  be  introduced  to  a  warm  shelf  in  the  greenhouse 
This  plant  should  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  more  es- 
pecially when  first  planted  out  and  when  re-potted.  It.  £.. 
Esculents—  S  R  p  ahelton— Your  Victoria  Rhubarb  was  mag. 
nificent — we  are  not  surprised  at  your  having  distanced  all 
competitors.  As  for  your  Jerusalem  Kail  it  is  no  doubt  a 
capital  vegetable,-  and  we  shall  bring  it  into  notice  very  soon. 
Hydrangeas— Florum  Ainator  may  turn  their  flowers  blue  by 

watering  the  plants  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum. 
Insects—  Qiiaro— No.  1  is  a  Podura,  which  probably  injun 
your  plants,  or  it  may  feed  on  some  Botrytis.    No.  2  is  tl 
common  Scolopendra  vulgaris,  which  does  no  harm.—  It. 
L  C— It  seems  to  be  the  Aranea  diadema,  a  spider  whi 
sometimes  appears  in  large  numbers  in  gardens.      It  wi: 
rather  benefit  your  Rose  tree  than  otherwise  by  catching  thi 

Aphides.—  R M—  Please  to  write  to  Mr.   Curtis,  statini 

everything  relating  to  the  economy  of  the  insect  destroyM 
the  Mangold  Wurzel,  as  he  is  very  desirous  of  beconiini 
acquainted  with  the  economy  of  your  curious  larva. 
Manure.— D— Deal  with  Potter's  liquid  as  with  all  other  fluid 
manures.  Do  not  seek  to  know  how  stroug  it  may  be  used  • 
but  rather  determine  how  to  dilute  it  enough.  All  such  apl 
plications  should  be  made  frequently,  each  dose  being  very 
weak.  If  you  can  dilute  it  with  warm  water  and  apply  it  im. 
mediately  it  will  act  all  the  better. 
Moiiphology— Morplieus— In  your  Digitalis  all  the  parts  are 
much  increased  in  number;  and  some  of  the  stamens  have 
become  petaloid.  But  the  great  disturbance  is  in  the  pistil, 
which  has  converted  its  carpels  into  leaves,  and  lengthened 
its  axis,  over  which  has  been  produced  a  confused  crowd  of 
anomalous  organs. 
Mowing  Machines— JP  IF— We  never  recommend  tradesmen 
or  give  prices.  It  is  the  business  of  advertisers  to  announce 
what  they  have  to  sell.  What  is  called  Budding's  machine 
we  cannot  recommend  ;  we  hear  of  another  kind,  but  are  un- 
acquainted with  it.  Nothing  will  beat  a  scythe  skilfully  used 
Names  of  Plants—.!  F—  Which  of  the  half  dozen  different 
things  of  which  you  have  sent  fragments  is  what  you  call 
Hair-grass  ;  none  of  them  are  so  called  in  general.  The 
principal  part  of  the  fragments  seem  to  belong  to  Festuca 
bromoides — a  worthless  annual,  which  is  injurious  to  land 

by  taking  the  place  of  better   species. C  S—  Lasthenia 

californica,  Iris  graminea?  Giliaachilleifolia. Sieainsonia 

—Colonial  und  local  names  of  plants  cannot  often  be  ideu- 
tified  with  those  of  science.  Your  Convolvulus  is  perhaps 
Ipomcea  purpurea  ;  we  cannot  guess  at  the  Elephant  creeper. 

C  .ST— 5,  Platanthera  chlorantha  ;  G  and  3,  Orchis  morio  ; 

4,  2,  1,  Orchis  maculata.    No  Orchid  is  poisonous  ;   their 
roots  are  very  nutritious. 
Peach-trees— J"  fiimis— The  swelled  blistered  Poach  leaves 
you  sent  do  not  indicate  any  constitutional  disease  in  the  tree. 
Such  affection  of  the  leaves  is  very  common  in  seasons  like 
the  present  when  the  leaves  are  brought  out  by  mild  weather   , 
early  in  spring,  and  frosty  nights  afterwards  destroy  their   j 
tender  vessels.      The  most  healthy  and  vigorous  trees  are 
fully  more  liable  to  it  than  those  of  weaker  and  slower 
growth.    Pick  them  off  because  they  are  unsightly.     They 
produce  no  bad  consequences  ;  their  places  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied with  a  superabundance  of  healthy  foliage  as  soon  as 
the  nights  get  warm.ll 
Misc — G—  Oh  yes  I     We  have  seen  the  paragraph,  and  a  silly 
one  it  is.     The  complaint  and  the  mode  of  stating  it  are 
alike  wrong-headed. A  Reader—  You  may  cut  your  Box- 
now  :  but  you  must  not  transplant  it  till  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober or  November.    You  had  better  prepare  them  for  trans- 
planting by  cutting  them  now. An  Old  Gardener  will  be 

certain  to  find  the  progress  of  Sir  James  Graham's  bill,  and 
all  other  public  bills  given  in  our  Parliamentary  reports.  If 
nothing  has  been  said  of  it  then  nothing  has  been  done. 
Now  that  the  Corn-biil  is  out  of  the  Commons,  other  things 

may  be  expected  to  move  on. R  R—li  you  send  a  Pel. 

low's  order  and  a  post-office  orderfor  theprice  of  the  tickets, 

the  latter  will  be  sent  you  by  post. Lucretia— Do  not  use 

asphalte  for  the  floor  of  your  pit;  its  smell  goes  off  too 
slowly,  and  is  not  only  offensive  to  ourselves,  but  injurious  to 
plants.  Far  better  use  a  slate  floor,  or  if  you  object  to  the 
expense  employ  concrete  made  with  fresh  lime,  clean  gravel, 

and  hot  water.     What  is  the  "  blight"  in  your  pit  ? L  C— 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  Pomegranates  blossom.  If  kept  for 
years  trained  to  a  south  wall,  and  not  overloaded  with  wood, 
they  will  flower  without  making,  when  they  are  old  enough. 
You  may  accelerate  the  event  by  root-pruning  or  root-cramp- 
ing, or  by  ringing  a  branch. R  W  Burleigh.— Your  Grass 

under  the  Cedar-trees  is  dying  from  dryness.  You  had  be'ter 
water  it  with  weak  guano-water,  as  soon  as  rainy  weather 

sets   in. A  Master    Gardener  —  The    Messrs.   Wilmot's 

Garden,  Isleworth,  and  other  great  market  gardens.  Mrs. 
Lawrence's ;  Sion  House ;  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's ;  Mr. 
Rucker's,  at  Wandsworth  ,  and  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hen. 

derson.  Chandler,  Glendinning,  Lee,  dsc. Thomas  Brown 

There  is  no  season  like  November  for  transplanting  Laurels, 
if  they  are  held  firmly  in  their  places  by  a  triangle-stay. 

; A  B—  The  red  oxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  will  do  no  harm 

in  the  soil,  but  it  disfigures  plants  when  poured  over  them, 
and  injures  them  by  stopping  up  their  pores. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cactus— W  A— If  your  seedling  possesses  the  free  blooming 
habit  of  speciosa,  it  will  prove  a  desirable  variety,  the  flower 

being  handsome,  high  coloured,  and  expanding  freely." 

D  R — Tbe  worth  of  your  seedlings  depends  upon  a  free  habit 
of  blooming.  They  are  bright  in  colour  but  possess  no  great 
superiority  in  size,  and  they  appear  not  to  expand  sufficiently; 

i  is  the  best." Y  Y—  Your  seedling  Cactus  is  a  large,  stout, 

and  handsome  flower,  well  formed  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. * 

Calceolarias— R   C— 1,  3,  and  II  are  the  best  specimens  of 

form  in  your  collection,  and  they  are  also  prettily  spotted, 

The  other  seedlings  generally  are  too  flat  in  front,  and  with 

the  outline  not  sufficiently  even,  as  in  1,  2,  7,  10  * &  S— 

No.  1  is  your  best  flower ;  2  and  3  are  very  common  varieties* 
- — A  G  -You  cannot  have  seen  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Calceolarias  of  late  years.  Your 
seedlings  are  very  deficient  in  size,  form,  colour,  and  mark-. 

™g* S  G  J—  None  of  your  seedlings  are  worth  cultivation, 

they  are  some  years  bell  nd  the  present  fine  race  of  flowers'" 
Fr  chsias— A  M—  There  are  several  flowers  in  cultivation  having 
white  tubes  and  coloured  corollas  ;  your  specimen  is  equal  to 
any  of  them  as  regards  those  qualities  ;  but  from  the  corolla 
being  short,  there  is  but  a  small  portion  seen  between  the 

sepals,   which   do    not  expand  sufficiently.'5 R  J'— Your 

seedlings  resemble  too  much  flowers  already  in  cultivation  ; 
i  we  consider  the  best ;  they  are  good  flowers,  but  w  anting  in 
novelty.* 
Petunias— R  V—  No.  2  is  decidedly  your  best  seedling,  the  rein- 
ing being  strong  and  decided  ;  1  and  3  are  of  no  use.* 
Scarlet  Geranium— A  G—  Your  seedling  U  a  very  brilliant 
scarlet,  but  the  flowers  individually  are  small,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  superiority  over  the  varieties  gene- 
rally cultivated.* 
Verbenas— IK  U—  Your  seedling  with  deep  rosy  centre,  and 
pencillings  of  the  same  colour  running  up  the  centre  of  each 

division  of  the  corolla,  is  a  large  and  attractive  variety  • 

SGJ—  The   Farriugdon  Rival   is  desirable  in    colour,    but 
unless  the  flowers  will  come  larger  it  will  be  of  little  use.* 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


CLARK'S 


METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 


WORKS 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 

Smpcnntendrat  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

TN   returning  his    gratefuf  tlianks  to   the   Nobility, 

JL  Gentry,  aud  Public  at  large,  for  their  lil.eral  patronago  of 

the  aoove  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 

.lilt*  5?  t0  state  that  the  rePeal  °f  <»c  dutT  on  Glass 
enables' him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOl  and  GltEENnODSES 
k  •?-.?rS1.  y.  Vf,duced  P""0-  Tli0S0  Houses  are  glazed  with 
JJritish  Sheet  Glass,  iu  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
tS^i  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 

breakage  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  trost 
frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
&»  Vf^  I?'  !h?P*™l'>™  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple ot  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
,hl .  „  ?.  , °S  t0  the  mngniticont  range  erected  by  him  in 
Jnfm,.?!  ,°--Va,  6arde»s  nt  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
•khX?n  thcJworied  '°         'be  m°St  con*lcte  and  P"fect  °*" its 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  TH*TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
ESSIE*  J™  '»-^<"'V»j  "«**"  KnSSS.™ 
Wa™DI'v        ~~    I '-AKficn bur.  Imp.  S..o.  of  Frdand. 

ThI,.,^.?'        ~~      7-A.,'r.ou.lt.iral  Society  ,.f  England. 
,„""'•  ~    '""''s.lc.ilturallmp.Soo.ollJeland. 

LOCAL  SOCIKriES.-C.dder,  near  Gl-gow-Wd!.  (Ireland.) 


Ibv— 
-Cir 


June     8— Bakeuvll-^elb 

»tfr— Yoiford  —  Ciceno  »fr 
-W.  M,ik«_  W.nlooli- 
tire- 1  Oablsy-W.  H-rrf.H 
—  9-3l.  Pete.'.—Wnot.on  B,. 
**t  —  Ho-.ihford  H.indr.d - 
FramlinRhMii— Jedburgh 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


June  9-Wnfo  d  -  Wlngeiwjnh 
—     10    Hartepton 
ll_G,„y«  P„„y 
13— Warieb  Idge-Haleswonh 
ChMmsf.ird-St.  Germain, 
rivi^uwJi— Northallerton 
15-Bocley 


The  Railway  Gauge  question,  now  excitin°-  so 
much  public  attention,  has  a  bearing  on  Agricul- 
rRftVNT^ESTSnTrC.  imPortant  than  is  apparent 

tot  W  -T'le  ,nfl£ence  of  that  '""eased 
facility  which  railways  offer  for   the  exchange  of 

local  mineral  produce-the  transfer  of  the  coals 
from  the  north  into  the  south,  the  fuller's-earth  of 
burrey  mto  the  cloth  districts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Hints  of  Kent  into  the  Potteries  of  Stafford  and  Wor- 
cester—cannot yet  be  said  to  be  felt.  The  transit  of 
agricultural  produce  is  beginning  to  produce  its 
effects      Even  this  last  week  it  has  been  related 

™,  ?  paStem-  C°Un'ieS  Railwa>T'  throughout  its 
SnEs^  ^generating  a  trade  for  supplying 
the  metropolis  with  pure  milk.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  numerous  shops 
have  been  established  in  London  for  supplying  De- 
vonshire cream,  poultry,  &c.  You  inaVnow,  in 
fact,  have  clotted  cream  with  your  coffee  at  break- 
fast every  morning as  fresh  in  London  as  the  inha- 
bitant ot  Exeter  himself.  The  effect  of  this  on 
prices  has  been  very  great,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
Whood  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
half-pay  officer  at  Plymouth  and  Exeter  is  be™! 
nmg  ogrumble  that  the  economical  charges  hitherto 
peculiar  to  those  spots  are  vanishing.  A  poulterer 
vL  S't  3",ear, t0ld  US  h0W  Z™™  ^hlng  U 

inn  nl  F      f      f  ?'  'T  COntl"aCt  "Ith    tlle  P™cipal 

fowlfi  6- t0  *"¥*  h  a11  thc  year  «>'  »d  with 
fowls  at  a  guinea  a  dozen,  now  that  he  could  send 
them  by  railway  to  London,  and  in  the  season 
real  se  five  and  six  shillings  a  couple  !  Again,  he 
market-gardeners  about  New  Cross  and  Deptford 

,h **?V  e"er  market  for  their  Prod"ce  amono- 
he  Brighton  v.sitprs  in  the  winter  and  autumn  than 
they  do  ,n  Covent  Garden  itself,  and  transport  their 
vegetables  accordingly  to  Brighton.  The  South 
Down  sheep,  when  the  coast  line  is  completed,  will 
be  passengers  up  and  clown  the  railway  twice  in  the 

fnrm0^heMaf0rpaStUr  °n  the  D°™  and 
But  we  need  not  accumulate  further  instances  to 

prove  that  already  railway  transit  is   beginning   ° 

produce  great  and  beneficial  effects  upon  agriculture 
Where  however,  lies  the  connexion  between  the 

amount  of  these  effects  and  the  gauge,  or  the  width 

whT  M,1"  "0W  Ca"  U  matter  to  the  am™ 
whether  they  be  4  feet  84  inches  or  7  feet  apait? 
Moreover,  is  a  uniformity  of  system  of  railways 
atal  important  to  the  agricultural  interest?  We 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions.  Fir*t 
as  regards  cheapness   and  facility  of  locomotion  •' 

f,ni~    yr,aS  rr?SpeCtS  UIlinterruPted   freedom   and 
universality  of  locomotion. 

The  gauges,  or-  width  of  the  rails,  as  now  cover- 

<ng  the  country  like  net-work,  are  laid,  about  1900 

miles  of  narrow,  and  about  270  miles  of  broad  -aii-e 

I    may  be  fairly  assumed  that   there  must  be  go'od 

i  iesC"of  ,rhSpUCt  a  dlsPr0p°rti0n  between  the  q«an- 
tmes   of  the   two.     Commercially,   no   doubt   the 

SiTfH01"310?-^  the  m0St  P^aWe  to 
the  shareholders  ;  and  it  has  been  so  became  it  has  ' 

been  preferred  by  those  who   have  to   u"e  it    It  I 

<vas  patent  to  all  railway  makers  to  adopt  which-  I 

ev,er  gaug:e    they   pleased.      Not   only   have   the 


majority  adopted  the  narrower  gauge,  but  it  has 
been  found  most  profitable  that  all  deviations  from 
it,  except  that  of  the  Great  Western,  should  be  and 
they  have  been  altered  to  it. 

The  -arrow  gauge  arose  and  spread  for  pas- 
senger railways  because  it  was  already  in  use 
tor  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  For  years  the 
■i  feet  8i  inches  gauge  had  been  adopted  and 
found  most  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  minerals. 
This  fact  is  quite  incontestible,— admitted  by 
Mr.  Brunel,  the  inventor  of  the  broad  gauge,  who 
has  himself  adopted  the  narrow  gauge  in  mineral 
districts.  The  carriage  of  all  agricultural  manures 
is  but  the  carriage  of  minerals  j  and  thus  we  may 
say  at  once  that  the  superior  suitability  of  the  nar- 
row gauge  for  the  carriage  of  minerals  to  be  used  in 
agricultural  operations  is  at  once  established.  Small 
carriages,  as  most  proper  for  the  transit  of  coal  and 
iron,  may  be  said  reasonably  to  be  most  suitable  for 
lime,  sand,  or  compost. 

It  must  be  clear  that  if  a  certain  carriage  and 
rails  are  best  for  the  transit  of  manures  to  the  land, 
the  same  cairiage  must  of  necessity  be  the  one  to 
be  used  for  the  transit  of  the  produce  of  that  land. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  two,  even  if  the 
manure  carriage  did  not  happen  to  be  the  very  best 
conceivable.     A  farmer  never  has  his  waggons  and 
carts  of  two  widths,  and  would  not  do  so  when  he  takes 
to  using  railways.     But  the  narrow  gauge  carriages 
may  be  assumed  to  be  quite  efficient  for  the  transit 
of  produce.     The  only  doubt  of  their  perfect  suita- 
bility arises  from  their  being  rather  too  large  than 
too  small.     The  broad  gauge  trucks  for  ordinary 
every   day  purposes  are  practically   found   to   be 
much     larger    than     convenient.        The    agricul- 
turist    requires,     as      has     been     well     observed 
by     Mr.     Sidney,     "  not     huge     carriages     and 
trucks,   but     handy     little     waggons,   which     may 
without  inordinate    trouble    or    expense,   be    run 
into  small  road  stations  and   sidings,  to  which   a 
farmer  may  send  his  couple  of  fat  oxen  or  his  score 
of  sheep,  or  his  load  of  corn,  in  conjunction  with 
one  or  two  more  neighbours.  Hitherto,  of  all  classes, 
the  agriculturist  has  least  enjoyed  the   advantages 
of  railway  transit  ;  he  never  can  enjoy  them  where 
expensive  rates  and  heavy  unwieldy  trucks  prevail, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, although  running  through  rich  corn  growing 
and  cattle  feeding  countries,  has  created,  as  yet,  so 
little  local  traffic.     The  whole  machinery  is  on  too 
vast,  costly  and  magnificent  a  scale.     Were  it  not 
for  the  break  of  gauge  (its  consequences  being  shift- 
ing from  one  carriage  to  another),  the  cheap  little 
Belgian  3  feet  9  inches  gauge  would  supply  the 
wants  of  Somersetshire  and   Dorsetshire,  infinite^ 
better  than  the  broad  gauge."  The  smaller  carriage 
of  the  narrow  gauge  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be 
much  more  handy  for  manipulation.  It  requires  less 
than   half  the  power  to  move  and  turn  it   about 
Mr.  W.   Bass,  of  Pickford's  house,  who  has  "  no 
share  in  either  the  broad  gauge  or  the  narrow  in 
any  way,"  says  that  "  the  broad  gauge  trucks  are 
most  inconvenient  for  carriers'  purposes  generally." 
"A  great  cumbersome  broad  gauge  truck  requiring 
eight  men  to  move  it.     A  narrow  gauge  truck  a 
couple  of  men  would  have  moved  with  great  ease." 
We  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  as  agri- 
culture becomes  more  developed,  the  great  farmers 
will  have  their  own  single  line   of  railway  to  join 
the  high  roads.     As  far  back  as  1676,  it'is  stated, 
in  the  life  of  Lord  North,  that"  the  manner  of  the' 
carriage  of  coal  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the 
colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel, 
and  bulky  carts  are  made  with  four  rollers  fitting 
those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one 
horse  will  draw  down  four   or   five   chaldrons   of 
coa's,    and    is    an   immense    benefit   to   the   coal 
merchant,"  and    it    will    not    be    long  before  the 
great  farmer  will  use  rails  like  coal-owners.     It  is 
essential  that  the  construction  of  these  little  feeding 
lines  should  be  as  economical  as  possible.     The  cost 
will  absolutely  in  most  cases  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  them.     In   all  its  details,  roadway  as  well 
as  carriages,  the  width  of  the  gauge  increases  the 
co=t  in  proportion.     Another   point,  too,  involved 
in  cost  is  the  facility  of  laying  the  rails.     In  hilly 
districts,  at   best,  the  farmer's  narrow  gauge  rails 
would  curve  along  the  valleys,  with  difficulty  and 
at  great  cost.     The  increased"  cost  and  difficulty  of 
wider  rails  would  prevent  the  making  of  the  railway 
altogether.     So  that  equally  for  convenient  use  a's 
for  economy  of  structure,  it  will  be  the  interest  of 
the  agricujtuiist  to  have  narrow  lines  and  small  and 
cheap  waggons,  rather  than  very  large  ones. 

If  cheap  construction,  and  a' cheap  "plant"  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  ihe  railway  system.it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  him  that  the  system  be 
uniform.  It  would  be  quile  impracticable  that  the 
farmer  should  keep  carriages  suitable  for  passing 
on  two  widths  of  rails.     The  shifting  of  his  produce 
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from  one  carriage  to  another,  where  the  break  of 
gauge  occurred,  and  its  concomitant  cost,  difficulty 
and    damage,    would     prevent    the    transit    alto- 
gether.      The     Gloucestershire     farmer     would 
never    send    his   waggon  of  Turnips   to    Wolver- 
hampton, if  the  whole  must  be  shifted  in  the  jour- 
ney.     Shifting  would  effectually   prevent   the  ex- 
change of  Ihe  coals  of  the  Midland  counties  for  the 
chalk  or  flint  of  Kent  and  Surrey.     It  is  essential 
that  the  trucks  pass  from  the  starting  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  without  disturbance.     But  there  must 
be  uniform  gauge  to  permit  them  to  do  so.     It  is 
no  idle  dream  to  foresee  that  such  exchanges  are 
coming  about— exchanges  even    between    the  ex- 
tremities of  our  island.     Already  the  railways  com- 
pete with  the  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  and  coals  are  transported  at  a  penny  per  ton 
per  mile.     Break  of  gauge  would  put  a  dead  slop  to 
this  exchange,  in  which  no  one  is  perhaps  so  much 
interested  as  the  agriculturist.     Thc  advance  of  the 
science,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  well- 
being   of  the  farmer,  and  the  comfort  of  the  la- 
bourer, depend  on  the  most  perfect  exchange.     But 
freedom  of  exchange  can  only  be  had  by  a  perfect 
national  uniformity  of  RAILWAYS,  and  no  class 
is   more   deeply  interested   in   securing   that   uni- 
formity than  the  agriculturist. 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS 
In  the  early  part  of  1842   I   became  a  candidate  for 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  prize  for  the  best  re- 
port of  experiments  on  the  drill  husbandry  of  Turnips 
but  like  other  expectants  of  carrying  off  a  prize  I  was 
disappointed.     However,  on  reading  the  successful  re- 
port I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  writer's  notions  and 
mine   corresponded   on   many  of   the  most   important 
points  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  that  most  valu- 
able bulb.    Unfortunately  for  my  report  it  is  too  lengthy, 
from  minutise  of  detail,  and  hampered,  as  some  would 
call  it,  by  too  many  perplexing,  and  in  several  cases 
anomalous   experiments  ;  but  I  have  always  considered 
it  of  great  consequence  for  a  farmer  to  know  how  many 
bushels  of  grain  had  been  grown  in  each  field,  and  if 
such  knowledge  is  useful  it  surely  would  do  no  harm  if 
curiosity  led  him  a  little  farther,  and  raised  a  desire  to 
know  how  many  tons  per  acre  of  bulbs  he  managed  to 
raise,  and  also  know  what  quantity  of  manure  per  acre 
bad  been  used  in  order  to  obtain  such  crops. 

The   want  of  any  statement  as  to  weight  of  crops 
produced  by  Mr.  B.  Almack  in  his  prize  report,  is  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  very  great  one,  and  to  most  ex- 
perimentalists must  detract  much  from  its  value.     It  is 
he  who  can  grow  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  at  the 
least  expense,  taking   soil  and  situation  into  account, 
that  should  be  held  up  as  an  example  ;  and,  although 
Mr.    A.    gets    very    nicely    over     the    results     pro- 
duced    by    his    mode    of    managing    by    saying     "I 
caunot      say     how     many     tons     of     Turnips  '  per 
acre  I  have  grown,  simply  because   I  never  weighed 
any  nor  had  any  weighed  ;"  and  however  convenient 
and  advantageous  it  may  be  for  an  individual  who  gives 
his  experience  on  any  particular  subject  to  Ihe  public 
to  avoid  figures,  yet  I  must  consider  they  are  essential 
to  make  the  communication  of  real  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  inquiry.     And  therefore  I 
thiuk  Mr.  Almack's  prize  report  a  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  document  without  his  results  being  given 
viz.,   the  various  weights  of  roots  produced  per  acre' 
with  the  different  manures  used,  and  various  widths  in 
the  rows  which  he  adopted  ;  and  I  believe  most  people 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion. 

My  figures,  I  know,  are  too  numerous,  and  lay  me 
open  to  animadversion  on  all  hands  ;  but  they  are  the 
real  results  of  my  efforts  in  Turnip  growing  for  the 
years  named,  on  land  excessively  foul,  with  every  species 
of  annual  weed,  and  the  soil,  although  dry,  of  a  poor 
ungenial  kind  for  Turnips.  This  in  some  degree  may 
account  for  the  heavy  expenses  in  clearing,  and  the 
return  of  weights  per  acre  being  so  inefficient  and  so 
unsatisfactory  to  strangers  in  proportion  to  the  expense 
incurred  in  producing  the  returns.— IF.  Femie,  Man- 
chester, May  28. 

[We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  somewhat  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  valuable  paper°with 
which  Mr.  Fernie  has  kindly  favoured  us,  and  postponed 
the  publication  of  the  general  remarks  with  which  it 
commences,  in  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
practical  part  of  the  essay  in  time  for  them  to  benefit 
by  it.] 

The  soil  on  which  the  following  experiments  were 
made  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  higher  edge 
of  the  upper  oolite  geological  formation,  which  appears 
in  various  widths  through  a  long  sinuous  tract  in  several 
counties  in  England,  from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire. 

The  general  elevation  of  this  farm  is  somewhere 
about  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus  the 
climate  is  rather  cold  and  late,  and  not  adapted  to  pro- 
duce crops  of  any  kind  of  first-rate  quality.  Where  the 
surface  runs  nearly  level,  the  rock  is  generally  found  at 
from  6  inches  to  3  feet  under  the  surface,  and  wherever 
an  elevation  of  20  or  30  feet  appears  above  the  general 
range,  that  part  is  always  found  to  be  a  bed  of  dull  red 
or  brownish  clay,  mixed  wiih  nodules  of  oolitic  stone  J 
and  when  these  are  absent,  the  clay  is  sometimes 
yellow,  _  tough,  unmanageable  stuff,  and,  if  in  large 
quantities,  would  not  be  kept  under  cultivation,  being 
the  least  productive  and  most  expensive  land  to  culti" 
vate  on  the  farm.     With  the  exception  of  25  acres  of 
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this  sort,  the  rest  oTThTn^ble  land  is  PM^ot 
what  is  termed  in  this  district    sweet,   light.    I ashy 
.„j     trraflnallv  varvin<*  to  that  ot   a  deeper  brash,  dit- 
Sf  om "h    grainy  iu  this,  that  it  looks  darker  and 
more'loamy,  exhibits  an  abundance  of  stone  from  the 
™ofa  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  while  few 
of  these  aPreg  seen  in  the  light  gravels.     It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  plough  this  land  5  inches  deep  on  at.  average 
indeed  it  is  scarcely  ever  done   m  the  district.     The 
general  depths  of  ploughing   eot.-wold    ,nds   are  from 
3J   to  ii  inches,  and  at  no  period  of  the  year  do  the 
pfough-irons  wear  bright,  the  finer  portion  of  the  sod 
clingin"  with    singular    adhesiveness   to    the    furrow, 
board,  often  an  inch  or  two  thick  ;  and  it  adheres  even 
to  the  share,   coulter,  and  side  plate,  in  a  way  which 
astonishes  practical  men  who  cultivate  sihcious  sods. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  peculiar  property  ot  the 
soil,  that  the  furrow  never  leaves  the  plough  in  a  neat 
glazed,  sharp-edged  form,  and  when   ploughing  fallows 
or  Barley  lands  a  second  or  third  time,  the  operation  ot 
the  plough  is  more  like  pushing  the  furrow  aside  than 
turning   it    over,   and    the     plough    requires    constant 
cleaning.     Hence    the    impossibility    of    ploughing    in 
manure^  properly  on  such   land,    unless  the  vegetable 
fibre  is  completely  destroyed  and  reduced  to  an  earthy 
state      These  faults  are  caused  by  the  absence  ot  silex 
in  the  various  soils  of  the  upper  oolite,  its  composition 
beino-  entirely  calcareous.     The  laud  just  described  has 
been' valued  lately  at  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

2  As  the  course  of  cultivation  pursued  may  be  con- 
sidered to  influence  the  growth  of  the  Turnip  crop,  I 
shall  briefly  state  the  rotation  followed  on  this  farm  :— 
1st  vear.  38  acres.  Green  crop  (viz  32  acres  Swedes  2  acres 
Mangold,  and  4  acres  Potatoes),  with  the  whole  of  the  farm 
manure  applied.  One-half  of  the  Swedes  removed,  and  the 
other  half  eaten  by  sheep  on  the  around. 
2d  year.    33  acres.    Barley  with  seeds.  . 

3d      „        38  acres.     Clover  and  Ryegrass  made  into  hay. 

4th    ',',       38  acres.    Wheat.  ■_■«•• 

5th  3S  acres.     Vetches,   and   common  Turnips,  in  the 

following  proportion  :-25  acres  Vetches  (one-third  mown  and 
carried  to  horses,  fee,  and  two-thirds  eaten  off  with  sheep  and 
13  acres  common  Turmps,  treated  with  pulverised  manures 
likewise  all  the  Vetch  land  cleared  previous  to  the  last  week™ 
July,  sowed  with  common  or  early  Stone  Turnip,  and  treated 
with  pulverised  manures. 

6th  year.    3S  acres.    Oats  or  Barley. 
From  this  mode  of  cultivation  the  land  comes  round 
again  for  the  Swede  crop,  &c,  clean,  and  not  likely  to 
create  much  hindrance  iu  clearing  it  of  weeds  in  spring, 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  land  for  Swedes, 
and  the  other  green  crops  named,  should  be  early  ready. 
I  shall  only  farther  add  my  opinion,  that,  if  another 
38  acres  of  arable  land  were  added  to  this  arrangement, 
it  would  be  an  immense  improvement,  as  it  would  ^en- 
able the  cultivator  to  pasture  one  year  with  sheep  a.ter 
the  hav  crop,  and  the  land  would  get  firmer  and  much 
better'adapted  for  Wheat ;  it  would  be  got  earlier  m  a 
fit  state  for  ploughing   up,  which  is  a  great  drawback 
in  taking  Wheat  the  first  year.     The  climate  being  late, 
we  must  plough  early,  and  when  this  is  done  in  time, 
we  plough  down  our  finest  and   most  valuable  feed  for 
sheep  ;  tnd  farther,  if  it  were  to  lie  two  years  in  seeds, 
the  land  would  be  better  able  to  continue  the  rotation 
for  any  length  of  time.  , 

3.  I  must  now  describe  the  preparation  ot  the  land  ; 
and  this  must  be  considered  under  three  heads— first, 
the  preparation  after  Sainfoin  ;  second,  corn-stubble 
lands  ;  and  third,  the  Vetch  land. 

First.     The  Sainfoin  plant,  in  most  cases,  becomes 
weak  or  wears  out  in  five  to  seven  years  ;  the  lard  on 
the  surface  gets  overrun  with  Couch,  and  a  variety  of 
other  perennial  and  annual  weeds,  and   plainly  shows 
the  necessity  for  its  being  once  more  brought  under 
the  plough.     In  breaking  it  up,  the  breast-plough  is 
universally   used,   and   the  operation   of  paring   com- 
mences early  in  the  spring.      As  soon  as  the  drying 
March  winds  blow,  it  is  moved  about  with  drags  and 
harrows  very   frequently,  and  the  quicker  the  pace  of 
the    horses  at  his  work  the  better,  care  being  taken 
i       to  lift  the  impletment  occasionally  with  a  piece  of  rope 
or  hooked  stick,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sods  or  turves 
being  dragged  into  heaps.     This  operation  is  repeated  in 
different  directions,  until  the  turves   are  torn  in  small 
pieces,   and   dry   enough   for    burning.      The   breast- 
ploughers  having  finished  the  paring,  are  now  ready 
with'stout  wooden  rakes,  having  heads  about  18  inches  in 
length,  furnished  with  6  or  7  iron  teeth  3J  to  4  inches 
long.     The  men  collect  all  the  broken  turves  and  loose 
vegetable  matter  into  conical  heaps  5  or  6  yards  from 
each  other.     Dry  straw,  or  stubble,  is  brought  to  the 
field,  and  the  labourers,  or  frequently  some  members 
of  their  families,  put  a  little  straw  into  each  heap,  and 
set  fire  to   them.      If  properly  dry,  the  turves  burn 
rapidly,    and   it   is  of  great     consequence    to    attend 
promptly  to   shake  up  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps,  and 
throw  the  outsides  into  the  hot  ashes,  in  order  to  get 
every  part  burnt  up.     As  soon  as  the  ashes  are  cool, 
I  take  up  two  cart-loads  per  acre  equally  over  the  field, 
or  rather  in  greater  proportion  where  the  land  is  best. 
This  is  put  to  one  side  of  the  ground,  carefully  riddled 
through  a  half  or  three  quarter  inch  iron  wire  riddle.. 
and  covered  over  with  a  few  bunches  of  litter  to  keep  it 
dry  for  drilling  with  the  seed.     The  remainder  of  the 
ashes  are  then  spread  regularly  over  the  field.     When 
this  is  done,  the  ploughs  should  as  early  as  possible  in 
April,  light  y  rib,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  some  places, 
rafter,  the  field  ;  in  10  or   12  days  the  ribs  may  be 
dragged  or  harrowed   down    and  rolled,  if   necessary, 
according  as  the  land   is   hard  and  tough,  or  friable. 
If  Couch,  or  the  roots  of  other  weeds  shake  up,  they 
are    picked   and    burnt.       The    land  is  next  regularly 
ploughed  theend  of  April  or    Lst  of  May,  from  4  to  i\ 


inches  deep.     After  lying  another  10  or  12  days,  it  is 
again  dragged,  rolled,  and  harrowed,  and  weeds,  if  any, 
again  picked  off  and   burned.     With  some  people   it 
would  now  be  ready  for  sowing,  but  I  prefer  ploughing 
again,  in  order  to  bring  the  land  gradually  to  that  mild, 
fine  friable  state,  which  is  so  essential  to  secure  a  plant 
of  Turnips.     Before  this   last   ploughing   it  is  highly 
necessary  that  the  land  should  lie  another  10  or  12  days 
after  the  harrowing,  &c. ,  because  at  this  period  of  the 
season,   vegetation   proceeds   rapidly,   and   before  the 
ploughing  is  given,  the  seeds  of   Charlock,  Chickweed, 
and  many  other  annuals  as  well  as  perennials,  spring 
up  in   innumerable    quantities,    therefore    this    second 
ploughing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  destroys 
every  weed   which  has  appeared   above  ground,   and 
myriads  in  embryo,  j  ust  escaping  from  the  bursting  seed. 
2dly.  We  shall  now  very  shortly  describe  our  process 
of  preparing  land  after  corn  crops.     As  soon  as  the 
labours  of  corn  harvest  and  Wheat  sowing  are  brought 
to  a  close,  we  commence  ploughing  the  stubble  land  as 
deep  as  it  will  admit.     On  this  farm  we  generally  go 
about  5  inches  deep,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  work 
should  be  over  by  the  lst  of  December,  or  sooner  if  it 
can  be  accomplished.     When   the  land   becomes   dry 
enough  in  the  spring,  it  is  cross  ploughed  the  same 
depth  as  before  ;  and  if  this  can  be  done  m  February 
or  the  lst  of  March,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  morning 
frosts   greatly   tend   to   ameliorate   and  pulverise   the 
furrow      But  it  is  a  very  egregious  mistake  to  stir  fallows 
on  this  kind  of  land  in  wet  weather,  for  then  it  turns 
up   in   tough   waxy   slices,   and   when    dry   withering 
winds  set  in  it  becomes  cloddy  on  the  surface,  and  a 
solid  cake  below,  and  will  require  double  labour  to  re- 
duce it.      Most  likely  it  will  not  work  mild  again  for 
the    season  ;     all    subsequent   ploughings    continually 
bringing  up  hard  lumps,  on  which  a  roller  makes  little 
impression.     If  the  land  is  for  Turnips  or  Swedes,  with 
farm  manure  by  the  ridge,  or  Scotch  system,  I  drag, 
roll   and  harrow  in  the  end  of  March  or  lst  of  April,  in 
order  to  reduce  and  thoroughly  clean  the  land,  all  weeds 
being  carefully  picked  up   and  burned.     The  land  is 
again  ploughed  about  the  lst  of  May,  well  harrowed  and 
rolled  a^ain  if  necessary.     It  is  then  allowed  to  he  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  the  process  of   ridging   and 
manuring  commences.      My  plan  is  a  little  different 
with  the  land  which  is  to  have  pulverised  manures.     In 
this  case  I  prefer  sowing  on  the  flat,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  presently  given ;  I  therefore  give  the  last  plough- 
in"  immediately  before  sowing.     I  may  further  state,  it 
the  land  is  very  foul  and  Couchy,  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  poorer  wolds  and  cotswolds  are,  I  do  not 
think   two  spring  ploughings  enough  to  cleanse  them 
thoroughly  ;  the  ground  gets  so  hard  below  during  the 
cleaning  process,  that  ridging  cannot  be  done  satisfac- 
torily, and,  even  if  for  sowing  on  the  flat,  it  ought  to  be 
run  over  by  some  powerful  cultivator,  or  get  a  third 

ploughing. 

Third— With   regard  to  the  Vetch  land  preparing, 
I  generally  plough  first,  because  if  the  Vetches  have 
■keen  a  heavy  crop  there   will  be  a  good  deal  of  stub- 
ble left,  which  will   prevent  a  scarifier  working,  and  it 
frequently  causes  the  plough  to  make  very  indifferent 
work  by  collecting  about  the  coulter  and  breast  of  it. 
In  order  to  make  a  good  finish,  it  is  necessary  to  pick 
off  all  these  bunches  or  heaps  of  stubble,  as  they  pre- 
vent the  dragging  and  harrowing  being  effectually  per- 
formed.    Should  the  land  not  prove  mild  and  fine  after 
the  first  ploughing  and  harrowing,  I  plough  a  second 
time,  harrow  and  pick  off  all  loose  stubble  and  weeds, 
and  then  in  most  cases  the  ground  is  in  a  tolerable  ht 
state    for    sowing.     Nothing,    however,    has    a    more 
slovenly  appearance  in  farming  than  to  see  an  attempt 
made   to  drill   a  field  covered   with  loose  stubble   or 
weeds  ;  the  drill  is  continually  stopping  to  be  cleaned, 
or  the  seed  is  drawn  20  or  30  yards  at  a  time  on  the  top 
of  a  bunch  of  stubble,  and  consequently  it  will  turn  out 
that  the  seed  has  not  been  deposited  equally  over  much 
more  than  half  the  surface.     The  season  for   Turnip 
sowing  being  now  near  to  its  close,  there  is  not  time  to 
let  Vetch  laud  lie  many  days  between  the  ploughings, 
and  unless  the  process  of  reducing  and  pulverising  is 
aided  with  copious  showers,  the  probability  is,  at  that 
very  dry  and  hot  period  of  the  year  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  a  braird,  and  therefore  of  a  crop.     Notwith- 
standing this  uncertainty  of  a  crop  from  the  first  cleared 
Vetch  lands,  it  should  in  all  flock   districts  be  perse- 
vered in,  as  a  crop  of  late  sown  Turnips  is  very  useful  for 
spring  feed,  especially  for  the  ewes  and  lambs.    Under 
every  circumstance,   and  in  all   situations,  I  consider 
that  the  greater  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  cleanse 
Turnip  lands,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mild  smooth  surface 
by  gradual  and  careful  cultivation,  the  greater  will  be 
the  chance  for  a  crop,  particularly  from  the  ungenial 
soils.     It  must  be  known   to  every  agriculturist  when 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  fine,  that  small  seeds  of  every 
description  vegetate  much  more  rapidly,  and  also  more 
regularly,  than  when  rough  and  cloddy.     It  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  reason,  therefore,  to  infer  that  Turnip 
seed  will  flourish  with  greater  certainty  and  rapidity 
where  the  soil  has  been  properly  prepared  ;  and  if  this 
very  important  part  of  the  agriculturist's  duty  is  judici- 
ously performed,  and  the  land  well  manured,  he  need 
have  little  to  fear  for  a  Turnip  crop,  or  for  those  of 
other  kinds  which  follow  in  rotation. 
( To  be  continued.) 


which  it  is  sown.  If  due  precautions  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  crop  from  being  trampled  down  and  eaten  by 
sheep  or  cattle,  it  may  be  expected  to  afford  a  moderate 
cutting  in  about  18  months  after  sowing,  provided  the 
soil  is  favourable.  The  greatest  produce,  however,  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  growth  which  springs  after 
the  second  or  third  cutting,  when  the  plants  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  ground  and  possess  their  greatest  vigour. 
It  rarely  happens  to  be  worth  cutting  ottener  than 
once  in  two  years,  but  it  may  be  very  easily  arranged 
so  as  to  have  a  separate  piece  fit  for  cutting  every  year 
in  succession.  Supposing  a  certain  extent  of  ground  to 
be  sown  this  season,  1846,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  m 
November  1847,  and  continue  good  until  the  spring  of 
1848,  when  there  will  be  sufficient  Grass  to  render 
other  green  food  unnecessary.  Next  year,  1847,  let 
another  portion  be  sown  to  furnish  a  supply  during  the 
winter  of  1848  and  spring  of  1849  The  Mowing, 
season,  that  which  was  first  cut  in  1847  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  a  second  time,  and  so  on  in  rotation  until 
the  plants  become  exhausted  and  require  renewing. 

8  The  mode  and  expense  of  cutting  is  neither 
troublesome  or  costly -certainly  not  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  Clover  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  soiling. 
In  fact,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  Furze  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  mown  with  a  strong,  short  scythe, 
no"  exceeding  2  feet  or  2*  feet  in  length  This  may 
answer  very  well  for  some  descriptions  of  Furze  which 
have  grown  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  general 
adoption,  unless  perhaps  for  the  first  cutting  or  where 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  cut  the  woody  stumps 
close  to  the  ground  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
«evthe  The  best  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  which 
is  commonly  practised  in  the  west  of  England,  where, 
instead    of   the    scythe,   a 
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1 77,,,  age  of  the  plant  when  fit  to  cut  will  depend 

in  a  great  measure  on   its  being  properly  fenced  and 
taken  care  of  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  in 


small  hook  is  used  some- 
what resembling  a  reaping 
hook,   but   much    broader 
and  more  circular  in  the 
blade.     The  accompanying 
sketch  will  convey  an  idea 
of  this  tool,  which  in  good 
hands  is  very  effective,  and 
admirably    suited    for    its 
purpose.     From  the  handle 
in   a  straight   line  to   the 
point  of  the  blade  it  mea- 
sures 14  inches.    The  width 
of  the  blade  is  about  4  in. 
in  the  broadest  part,  from 
which  it  diminishes  gradu- 
ally towards  the  point  and 
handle,   where     it    termi- 
nates in   a  small    projec- 
tion.    The  handle  itself  is 
furnished  with  a  sort  of  cradle,  provincially  termed  a 
mop,  made  of  strong  thick  leather,  with  an  opening  to 
admit  the  hand,  but  otherwise  arranged  so  as  to  effectu- 
ally cover  and  protect  it.     Attached  to  the  projecting 
part  of  the  blade  is  a  small  double  strap  of  leather, 
called  the  bridle,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
handle,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  cutter  a  greater 
command  over  his  hook,  when  it  is  necessary  to  be 
drawn  towards  him.     The  left  hand  and  arm  are  pro- 
tected by  a  cuff  and  arm-sleeve,  both  of  strong  leather. 
The  former  is  shaped  like  a  short  glove  having  a  divi- 
sion for  the  thumb,  and  two  others,  instead  of  four,  for 
the  fingers.     It  comes  up  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and 
fits  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  arm- sleeve  ;  the  latter 
extends  a  little  higher  than  the  elbow,  and  is  fastened 
at  the  top  by  a  small  piece  of  leather  and  buckle.    Thus 
equipped  the  labourer  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  work 
will    very   speedily  hew    down  whatever   quantity   of 
Furze  may  be  required.     A  hundred  faggots  are  con- 
sidered a  good  day's  work,  supposing  the  Furze  to  be 
strong  and  from  2*  to  3  ft.  high.     The  usual  price  for 
cutting  is  about  bd.   to  6d.   per  score.      Each  faggot 
weighs  from  15  to  20  lbs. ;  and  when  bruised  it  takes  2 
or  2-V  faggots  to  make  a  bushel.     The  quantity  of  this 
description  of  green  food  which  may  be  obtained  from 
an  acre  will  vary  according  to  the  thickness,  height,  and 
quality  of  the  Furze  ;  2000  faggots  may  be  reckoned  an 
average  crop,  and  will  afford  from  8U0  to  1000  bushels  ; 
but  in  many  instances  *  believe  the  produce  will  exceed 
this,  and  were  it  to  be  sold  would  equal  in  value  15/.  to 
18/.  per  acre.— M.  E.  H. 

ON  MEASURE  WORK. 
I.-OCCASIONAL  OPERATIONS.  ; 

1.  Drainage.— A  man  deserving  2s.  6rf.  as  a  day  s 
wages  can  dig  and  put  into  a  barrow  from  16  to  18 
cubic  yards  of  earth  daily.  Such  is  the  experience 
of  railway  contractors.  His  wages  thus  amount 
to  rather  less  than  2d.  per  yard.  Knowing  this  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  expense  of  digging  ditches.  Thus 
a  ditch  3  feet  deep,  7  feet  wide  at  top,  and  1  foot  wide 
at  bottom,  contains  in  a  perch  of  length  (16,  feet} 
7'  cubic  yards,and  it  may  be  dug  for  Is.  3d.  per  perch. 
These  are  dimensions  proper  for  an  open  ditch,  but  it 
it  be  desired  to  save  the  7  feet  of  land  thus  occupied 
then  a  ditch  3  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide  at  top,  and  at 
bottom,  may  be  dug  for  the  same  money,  and  it  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  mason  work  of  a  conduit  with  a 
1  foot  channel,  which,  flagged  both  at  bottom  and  top, 
would  cost  id.  or  U.  per  lineal  yard,  in  addition,  for 
mason  work,  besides  the  expense  of  the  stones. 

The  ordinary  drains  being  narrow  and  deep,  a  man 
cannot  turn  so  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  day  out 
of  them  as  when  he  is  in  a  more  easy  position,  and  the 
price  per  yard  here  must,  therefore,  be  raised.  1  he 
drainage  of  the  farm  from  which  I  am  writing  cost, 
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^n7y^rs~igo,  id.  per  perch;  the  drains  being  30  ins  i 
dee?,  14  ins   wide  at  top,  and  4  at  bottom,  contained 
about  1|  cubic  yards  per  perch,  and  the  cost S  of  earth, 
work  here  thus  amounted  to  3d.  per  yard ;  but  flus  was 
verv  dear.     On  laud  in  this  neighbourhood  (which  is 
a  deep  loamy  soil,  lying  on  a  clay  subsoil),  during  the 
past  year,  the  drainage  has  been  contracted  tor  at  45a. 
per  perch  for  the  mains  (3  ft.  6  ins  deep,  and  b  ins. 
wide  at  bottom,  to  hold  a  double  row  ot  di-a.nt.es    and 
16  at  top) :  and  34*  per  perch  for  the  parallel  diains 
(3  ft  deep,  2  ins.  wide  at  bottom  to  hold  a  pipe,  and 
14  ins.  wide  at  top).     Calculation  shows  that  the  exca- 
vation here  has  cost,  in  one  case,  2\d.,  and  in :  tiie  othei 
2id   per  cubic  yard  ;  and  these  may  be  considered  tan 
prices,  under  such  circumstances,  where  the  pickaxe  is 
not   used.      For   further   information    on  prices  Mr. 
Parkes'    table,   in    a   late   Number   of  the       Engl  sh 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  may  be  consulted  ,  lus 
statements  agree  with  my  experience  on  the  subject.    1 
must  add,  that  where  the  pickaxe  is  required  the  woik 
must  be  done  at  day's  wages,  and  the  expense  is    of 
course,  much  beyond  what  I  have   named.     Ine  ex- 
pense of  setting  the  tiles  and  filling  in  the  earth  may  be 
about  W.  per  perch  for  small  drams,  and  %d.  per  peich 
for  the"mauis.     Only  one  further  remark  remains,  and 
that  is,  that  to  all  thes;  expenses,  where  the  works  are 
extensive,  there  must  be  added  the  cost  of  supenntend- 
ance   by  an   experienced   nian-an   outlay  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  economical. 

2.  Grubbing  up  Hedge-rows  and  Slumps  of  Trees  — 
This  subject  requires  but  a  single  paragraph.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  prices,  the  work  being  so  various. 
The  wood  cut  down  and  grubbed  up  being  the  property 
of  the  workmen,  to  grub  up  a  hedge  will  cost  from  _.  ^_ 
erf.  to  2s.  64.  a  perch  :  and  tree  roots  may  in  general 
he  grubbed  for  Is.  a  tree,  large  and  small  being  taken 
together.  No  work  requires  c'oser  superintendence 
than  this.  It  is  better  policy  to  give  such  a  price  as  the 
men  may  earn  full  wages  at,  and  yet  do  then-  work  well 
than  to  find,  in  ploughing,  that  the  work  has  been  but 
half  done.  When  there  is  a  ditch  alongside  of  the 
hedce,  a  drain  should  be  dug  in  it,  and  a  t.  e  placed 
before  levelling,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  the  opera- 
tion to  keep  the  rich  vegetable  mould  of  the  hedge  and 
ditch  on  tie  surface. 

3    Paring  and  Burning.— This  will  cost,  according 
to  the  tou.  hness  of  the  sward  and  the  depth  to  be  cut. 
from  Ss.  to  12s.  per  acre  to  pare  ;  from  12s.  to 14*.  per 
acre  to  burn ;  and  from  2s.  to  3s.  for  spreading  the 
ashes;  and  the  whole  cost  will  amount  to  from  20*.  to 
30s.  per  acre.     The  first  item  may  be  diminished  by  the 
employment  of  a  paring  plough  ;  the  second  depends, 
for  its'expense  to  the  men  undertaking  it,  greatly  on  the 
weather,  and  this  risk  makes  the  cost  excessive  ;  it  is 
well  when  the  third  item  proves  heavier  than  usual, 
both  as  evidencing  the  bulk  of  the  ashes,  and  the  size 
of  the  heaps.     It  is  well  to  burn  slow!;/  in  large  heaps— 
the  first,  because  black  ashes  are  thereby  obtained ;  and 
the  second,  as  wet  weather  is  thus  less  likely  to  queue; 
the  fires.     I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  expense  of 
burning  clay  lands,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  pi 
extracting  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Randall  s,  in 
a  late  volume  of  the    English  Agricultural  Society  s 
Journal :— "  Three   tons  of  raked  slack,    which   costs 
at    the  pit   3s.   per    ton,   will    burn  in   the   summer 
in  heaps  of  about   a   cart-load  each   more  than   100 
yards   per  acre."      "  But  there    is   another   mode   oi 
procuring  ashes  :  it  is  by  burning  large  fires  of  oO  to 
200   yards   with   coal,  and   carting   and  wheeling   the  , 
ashes  upon  the  land.     I  have  done  a  good  deal  m  this 
way,  and  the  cost,  not  including  horse  labour,  which  ot 
course  varies  with  the  distance  to  which  the  asnes  have 
to  be  drawn,  is  as  follows  : — 

100  yards  per  acre,  labour  to  burning  at  Gd. .  £2  10    0 

2  tons  of  coal,  at  9s ••  ■;•    0  18    0 

"Wheeling  and  spreading  a  distance  ot  so 
yards  from  the  heaps,  and  filling  and 
spreading  the  remainder  at  lid 0  1-    ° 


being  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  extra  amount  thus 
measured  in.  In  measuring  circular  work,  as  tank 
walls,  the  tape  is  taken  once  and  a  half  round  ;  and  in 
measuring  small  arches  and  bridges,  their  actual  sur- 
face  is  doubled  in  calculating  the  payment  due,  and  the 
end  walls  are  measured  without  deduction  for  the  open 
arches.  Paving  may  be  laid  at  Id.  per  foot  ;  mortal- 
floors  from  Grf.  to  U.  per  square  yard  ;  plinths  ioi 
door-post  will  cost  from  Is.  to  2s.  to  fashion  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  stone. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for  carpenteis 
work  in  the  erection  of  our  buildings  :  —  Rooting— 
beams  and  couples  being  5  feet  apart,  and  rafters 
at  1  foot  intervals- 8s.  6rf.  per  square  contain- 
ing 100  square  feet.  Windows-mere  quadrangular 
oaken  frames  to  hold  an  iron  window  frame,  about  3 
feet  6  inches  by  2  feet-3s.  each.  Doors  and  divisions 
between  stalls,  and  all  similar  work  (Elm),  3|rf.  per 
square  foot.  Oak  pillars  planed  and  fashioned,  5  feet 
high,  Is.  3rf.  each.  The  tiler's  bill  was  3s.  per  square 
containing  100  square  feet,  for  laying  the  pan-tiles,  and 
id.  per  square  yard  for  white-washing. 

7.    Road-making.— This  will  cost,  according  to  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  road,  and  the  distance  and 
nature  of  the  stone  employed  as  road  material,  from 
12s.  to  25s.  per  perch.     Thus,— 
A  road  4  yards  wide,  and  laid  9  inches  thick  wiU 
cost  to  move  the  earUr.and.fastaon^ttt.ebed    ^    i    $ 

It  "will  req.ui.-e  about  8  cubic  yards  of  stone,  to  be  a    ^    0 

quarried  ..  ••  ■•  "  0    5    0 

And  to  be  broken  .  ■  ■  •  •  •  0    S    0 

And  hauled— say  half  a  mile  .  •  •  ■  •  •  air 

And  to  be  levelled  and  spread,  ic.  &c,  say 


Thus  costing  in  all  per  perch 


£10    0 


^4    0    6 
4.   Quarry    Work   is  paid  for  by  the   cubic   yard, 
Srf  to  6rf.  for  common  budding  stones,  4rf.  for  the  refuse 
smaller  ones  for  roads,  and  Is.  for  flag  stones.    I  speak  | 
only  of  those  rocks  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;oi 
course  the  cost  depe'nds  on  the  nature  of  the  rock.     The 
breaking  of  stones  for  drains  or  roads  is  done  per  yard  , 
measured  before  breaking,  at  various  prices,  dependent 
on  the  brittleness  of  the  stone.     The  mountain  lime-  , 
stone— Wenlock  (Silurian)  limestone    and   trap  rock,  j 
with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  cost  in  this  neighbour-  i 
hood,  5d.,  7d.,and  lOd.  respectively,  to  break,  so  as  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  stone  in  the  heap  which  the  boy 
shall  not  be  able  to  put  in  his  mouth— practically  a  very 
good  test  to  go  by. 

5  and  6.  —  Builders'  and  Carpenters  lYork.  — 
Remarks  on  these  have  hardly  any  right  to  a  place  in 
an  agricultural  essay,  but  for  completeness  sake  I  may 
just  mention  the  following  as  the  prices  at  which  our 
buildings  have  been  erected.  Budding  per  perch,  t.  e. 
walling  (stone  and  lime)  2  feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  1  foot 
6  ins.  at  top  (averaging  therefore  1  foot  9  ms.  through- 
out), lfi|  feet  long,  and  1  foot  high,  costs  Is.  6rf., 
and  requires  about  one  measured  yard  of  stones,  and 
various  quantities  of  lime,  according  to  circumstances. 
Building,  what  is  here-abouts  called  a  "bacon 
waU,  which  consists  of  alternate  layers,  each  1  foot 
hifh  of  dry  stone,  and  stone  and  lime,  will  cost 
lOd.  per  perch.  In  measuring  mason-work  the  space 
occupied  by  doors  and  windows  is  measured  in; 
and  in  measuring  a  wall,  the  tape  is  taken  round 
the  coitm  the  trouble  in  the  one  ease  of  fashioning  the 
corner,°  and  in  the  other  of  arching  over  the  openings, 


Heme  Correspondence. 

The  application  of  Bones  dissolved    in    Sulpbunc 
Acid  as  a  manure  for  Turnips  being  now  so  general, 
perhaps  the  following  hint  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  practical  farmers 
who  tried  the  experiment  last  year,  and  are  about  to 
repeat  it.     Take  a  large  but  shaUow  tub,  about  18  inches 
deep  (regulating  the  size  according  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired), spread  the  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and 
add  sufficient  water  barely  to  cover  them,  then  pour  in 
the  acid,  stirring  the  whole  mass  with  a  strong  fork  ;  an 
immediate  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  bones  will 
be  sufficiently  dissolved  for  use  in  4S  hours,  or  even  less. 
The  best  way  to  prepare  the  compost  for  the  drill,  is  to 
mix  half  the  quantity  of  peat  or  wood  ashes-according 
to  quantity  of  bones  used,  passing  it,  if  necessary,  through 
a  coarse  sieve-and   afterwards  adfling  as  much  dry 
mould  as  the  drill  requires.  This  planis.we  think,  better 
than  dissolving  the  bones  in  aheap  of  ury  mould  (as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Pusey)  because,  without  great  care, 
the  acid,  when  poured  on  to  the  bones,  is  apt  to  escape 
into  the  mould,  therefore  we  prefer  adding  the  water 
first ;  a  tub  is  better  than  an  iron  vessel,  Lie  sulphuric 
acid  having  a  great  affinity  for  metal  will  soon  destroy 
it  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  wood,     The  proper  propor- 
tion per  acre  is  4  bushels  of  bone  dust,  with  40  pints  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  weigh  about   70  lbs  if  bought  in 
small  quantities  ;  3d.  a  pint  is  the  price  of  the ,  acid I  in 
thecountry.- A  Constant Subscriber,  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 
Sulphuric  Add  and  Bones.-ln  your  Paper  of  theoOth 
ult ,  you  have  much  to  say  about  "dissolving  bones  in 
sulphuric  acid,"  an  expression  not  consistent  with  mo- 
dern chemical  phraseology,  and  leading  many  to  erro- 
neous conclusions.     To  make  the  matter  clear    there 
are  three  elements  employed  :  bone  composed  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (1),  and  lime  (2),  and  sulphuric  ac.d  (3) 
In  bone  No.  1  and  2  are  combined,  and  when  No.  3  is 
added  it  seizes  on  No.  2,  sefing  No.   1  (that  is  phos- 
phoric acid)  at  liberty.     The  compound  of  No.  2  and  o 
is  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  or  substances  of  but 
little   fertilizing   power,  so   that    whatever  merit  the 
practice  may  have  must  be  credited  to  phosphoric  ac.d 
and  the  bones  are  not  dissolved  at  all.     That  this  liquid  , 
may  be  more  prompt  iu  effect  than  bone-powder  cannot  j 
be  doubted,  but  it  might  yet  be  a  question  whether 
ground  bones  will  not  in  the  long  run  be  found  best  foi 
die  farmer  where  he  can  grind  them  himself,  to  insure  1 
their  genuineness,  and  every  farmer  wiU  do  so  when  he 
knows°  as  much  of  grinding  as  the  writer      And  there 
are  other  matters  of  fertilising  quality  in  bone  besides 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  will  be  preserved  by  using 
[he  bone  in  fine  powder.-Cto.ic«s.    [The  term  «  bones 
dissolved"   may  not  be  correct;  the  proper  term   .s 
«  bones  rendered  soluble."     We  imagine  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  not  "set  at  liberty  "  ;  it  is  made  to  g.re 
up  a  portion  only  of  the  lime  it  was  in  union  with,  and 
with  the  rest  it  forms  a  superphosphate  ;  wh.cn  is  of 
o-reater  fertilising  influence  than  the  common  phosphate. 
1st,  because  it  contains  more  phosphorus  ;  and  2nd 
and  chiefly,  because  of  the  accident,  so  to  speak   of  its 
solubility  in  water,>hich  gives  it  access  to  the  plant] 

Seed  Potatoes  on  Dartmoor  and  other  Peaty  High- 
lands.-The  doubt  and  anxiety  felt  by  farmers  this  sea- 
son about  their  seed  Potatoes  will  dispose  many  to  set  a 
proper  value,  in  future,  on  seed  winch  may  be  depended 
on.  And  it  is  not  only  deduced  from  theory,  and  from 
the  rot  last  year,worst  on  the  richest  ground,  but  known 
from  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  that  Potatoes 
grown  on  high  and  peaty  lands,  without  dung  make he 
nealthiest  and  most  productive  seed.  ™e  diseases  of 
this  valuable  root  have  gone  on  merea sing  in  tendency 
to  decav,  until  last  year  made  the  alarm  general,  and 
much  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  present  crop,  rising  from 
last  year's  seed.  However  this  may  turn  «*£»«* 
the  less  important  to  free  our  future  seed  from  this 


putrid  tendency.     This  is  to  be  done  by  using  preserva- 
tive instead  of  putrefactive   manures,  antiseptic  soils,   : 
and  cool  climates,  to  give  hardiness.     Soot,  charcoals, 
and  ashes  are  the  most  antiseptic  of  manures,  peat  the 
most  antiseptic  of  soils,  and  it  may  be  found  dry  enough 
in  abundance  on  the  cool  high  lands,  as  Dartmoor,  ccc, 
or  if  not  di-V  enough,  which  is  of  importance,  is  easdy 
drained  on  those  steep  elevations.     It  is,  therefore, very 
desirable  that  farmers  on  the  moorlands  should  culti- 
vate Potatoes  largely  expressly  for  seed,  without  dung 
or  any  other  animal  manure,  but  with  as  much  soot  , 
and  ashes  as  they  choose.     The  ground  may  be  pre-  , 
pared  with  lime,  or  lime  and  salt,  soot,  &c,  say  20  bushels 
per  acre,  with  three  times  as  much  peat,  charcoal,  or  , 
ashes  spread  in  the  drills  with  the  sets  ;  and  they  may  . 
be  top  dressed  when  5  or  6  inches  high,  with  1  cwt. 
each  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  but  not  earthed  up. 
As  unripe  seed  has  been  found  to  produce  the  healthiest 
plants,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  set  for  seed  in  June  ever. 
in  those  highlands,  and  the  plants  will  run  the  less  risk] 
from  early  frost.     And  as  the  produce  of  1  acre  wih  set 
from  10  to  20  acres,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lowlands 
might  thus  be  supplied  yearly  with  sound  and  hardy  seed, 
allowing  the  whole  of  their  own  produce  to  go  to  market, , 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  of  two  plots  of  Early  Pink-eyes 
1  have  examined  this  morning,  one  was  curled  through, 
out,  the  other  a  full  fourth,  though  neither  at  all  black 
ened.     Adjoining  plots  of  Gilliflowers  in  fine  order,  anc 
Yorkshire  Snowballs  equally  vigorous,  but  the  two  lattei  j 
have  not  reached  the  critical  period  of  growth,  as  the; , 
are  much  later  than  the  Pink-eyes.     They  are  all  n 
rich  market  garden  ground.— Is  there  any  more  recen 
or  complete  account  of  the  system  of  market  gardenin| 
round  London  than  that  in  Middleton's  «  Agncultura 
Survey"  in  1813  2— J.  P.  m       .      ,_    ;    , 

Experimental  Groiclh  of  Swedish  Turnips  {EcclesA 
drilled  May  20,  1845,  on  ridges  27  inches  apart  m  por 
tions  of  the  same  field  of  1  statute  acre  each.     The  cro  j 
was  sold  and  delivered  in  the  neighbourhood,  cleared  u 
tops  and  tails,  at  an  average  price  of  21*.  per  ton,  iror 
Nov.  19,  1845,  to  March  4,  1846.     Seed  drilled,  4  lbs , 
per  acre.     2  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre  was  sown  on  the  Ian  I 
previous  to  the  manure,  except  where  vitriol  was  used 


No.  1.— Farm-yard  manure,  10  loads,  at 6s. 
Bone-dust  ..     2  bush.,  at  3s. 

Vitriol         . .         •  ■     42  lbs.,  at  Id. 
Soda-ash    ..        ••  20  bush.,  at 4c!. 


£3  0  0 

C  6  0 

0  3  6 

0  6  8 


£3  16 


Tons  Cwt.  Peodcce. 

24    4    Swedes,  cleared  of  tops  andta^  ^     ^ 

70    Tops'  "  i    when  taken  up 


Iu  mixing,  the  bones  were  first  saturated  with  as  uiuc 
water  as  they  would  absorb  ;  then  the  vitriol  was  adde< 
and  remained  three  or  four  days  ;  the  soda-ash  was  « 
well  mixed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  compost  was  reac, 
for  the  drill.  This  is  a  better  method  than  Wo.  4,  w  i 
a  large  quantity  of  water. 

No.  2.— Farm-vardmanm-e,  15  loads,  at6s.  £4  iu  u 
Rape-dust  5  cwt.,  at  6s.      JU    J 

Soda-ash  16  bush.,  at  id.    0    a    4     ^ 

Tons  Cwt.  Peoduce. 

22    10  Swedes,  cleared  of  tops  and  taus. 
1    10        „  „  „      smaU\given  to  cattle.  ] 

7    0  Tops  ' 

No  3.— Farm-yard  manure,  loloads,  at6s.  £4  10  0 
Pigeon  manure  28  bush.,  atGtf.  »M  « 
Soda-a=h  16bush.,at4ci.      0     o    4 


£5     9 


Tons  Cwt.  Peodcce. 

21    6  Swedes,  cleared  of  tops  and  tads. 
1  10        „  „  <•        small  1  „iTen  t0  cattle. 

7    0  Tops  •> 


29    16 
No.  4.  Farm-yard  manure,  15  loads,  at  6s     £4  10    0 
Bone-dust         . .       2  bush.,  at ;  3s. 
Tilriol     ..         ..       42  lbs.,  at  Id.  0    3    6 


£4   1! 


The  bones  were  first  saturated  with  12  gallons  of  wat 
then. mixed  with  the  vitriol,  stood  three  days  ;  1  tl 
added  212  gallons  of  tank  water  being  the  drains 
from  stables.  The  land  was  ridged  over  the  farm-ya 
manure,  the  liquid  mixture  poured  on  the  top,  a 
which  the  seed  was  drilled. 
Tons  Cwt.  Peoduce. 

18    10    Swedes,  cleared  of  tops  and  tans. 

2      0  „  smalll  ^^  t0  eattie 

5      o     T""= 


Tops 


10 


No.  5.-F arm-yard  manure  15  loads,  at  6.  £4  10  0 
Bone-dust  ..  If  bu*-.  »*?»■  lle.°. 
Soda-Ash         ..        16  bush.,  at  id.       0    ■>    *   _.  . 

This  management  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give  for  a  1 

time.  _ 

Tons  Cwt  Peodoce. 

18    14    Swedes,  cleared  of  tops  and  tails. 
1    10  „  „  smalll  given  to  catll 


0    Tops 


i1 


26    4 


No   1  had  five  loads  farm-yard  manure  iess  than 
other  lots,  in  consequence  of  a  more  recent  fallow 
that  part  having  left  the  land  in  better  condition, 
it  was  judged  this  would  equalise  them.    No.  1  appea 
first  above  ground  and  kept  the  lead  throughout 
was  ready  to  hoe  several  days  before  any  other 
the   bulbs   increased  more   iu  proportion  to  tne  t 
No.  4  was  the  next,  but  was  beat  by  al ,  the  first  w 
in  July.     Nos.  2  and  5  were  equal  until  the  last  th 
weeks  in  July,  when  the  latter  had  the   advanta , 
After  July  no  notes  were  taken.     The  land  is  a  sun 
loam,  12  to  13  inches  deep  upon  limestone  rock.      . 
farmyard  manure  was  first  put  into  drills,  and  coye 
by  splitting   the  ridges  ;  the  other  dry  mamii...S 


a  f  n  °Ver  the  manure»  slightly  covered,  and  the 
seed  followed.  Soon  as  weeds  appeared,  hoeing  between 
the  ridges  was  commenced  with  Kirkwood's  Grubber 
s  t0  9  inches  deep,  which  destroyed  them,  and  subsoiled 
the  land ;  the  drills  to  receive  the  farm-yard  manure 
were  grubbed  in  the  same  way.  I  am  so  satisfied  with 
JSo.  1  that  I  have  adopted  the  same  management  for 
the  bulk  of  my  crop  sown  on  the  14th  inst..  and  now 
looking  favourably.— E.  S.,  Notts. 

On  Collecting  the  Water  from  the   Tile-drainage  of 
fields,  and  conveying  it  to  Reservoirs  or  old  Wells,  for 
the  vse   of  the  Inhabitants  of   Villages.  —  In   many 
villages  in  the  country  there  is  great  want  of  water,  ana 
-m  others  where  it  is  abundant  it  is  not  always  of  »ood 
quality      I  know  of  two  villages  not  far  from  hence, 
which  although  situated  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  part 
of  the  country,  are  said  by  medical  men  to  be  unhealthy  • 
-and  tins  they  attribute  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  wat-r 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  practica- 
ble and  easy  matter,  to  supply  most  villages  with  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  by  means  of  the  tile  drain- 
age of  about  10  acres  of  land  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
and  by  some  such  plan  as  the  following  :_Suppose  that 
instead  of  the  drainage  of  a  field  being  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  it  was  collected  into  a  receiving  drain  or  pipe, 
and  conveyed  to  the  village  well,  if  there  is  one,  or 
to  one  or  more  reservoirs  prepared  to  receive  it ;  these 
jeservou-s  should  be  circular  ones,  say  10  feet  diameter, 
and  20  feet  deep,  furnished  with  two  lift  pumps  attached 
to  one  suction  pipe,  one  pump  to  be  of  the  usual  height 
and  the  other  as  much  higher,  as  to  enable  any  neigh- 
bouring farmer  to  fill  his  watering  cart;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  be  supplied  from 
the  drainage  of  his  own  fields.     I  have  mentioned  20  ft 
as  the  depth  of  the  reservoir,  because  if  within  that 
depth,  a  common  lift  pump  will  be  the  most  simple  and 
convenient  method  of  raising  the  water.     It  might  in 
some  cases  be  desirable  to  have  along  tank  (15  fUone, 
3  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft  deep)  placed  betwixt  the  reservoir 
and  the  end  of  the  receiving  or  main  drain,  for  the 
purpose   of  intercepting  any  alluvial  deposit  brought 
down  with  the  water  after  continued 'and  heavy  falls  ef 
ram.     In  the  «  Farmers'  Almanack  "  for  1846,  page  7, 
here  are  some  calculations  by  Mr.  Parkes,  in  which  he 
takes  the  mean  quantity  of  water  filtered  through  the 
earth  during  the  six  summer  months,  at  91  tons  per 
icre ;  therefore,  if  the  drainage  of  5  acres  was  collected 
ma  reservoir,  there  will  be  4000  imperial  gallons  per 

nftwTv,     ?TthS  PUrp°Se  "^"l'Plying  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.     Now,  supposing  there  are  100  fami- 

u-?vn  V  age',tW.'"  SUPP'y  t0  each  40  gallons  per 
K'n  uB  res,ervoir  Ascribed  above,  will  contain 
10  000  gallons  of  water  ;  and  if  all  circumstances  are 
aken  into  consideration,  it  will  in  all  probability  supply 
ne  months  consumption;  another  such  reservoir  would 
louble  the  supply  ,f  the  village  was  a  long  one,  the  two 
•eservo.rs  might .be  so  placed  as  to  afford  the 'inhabit- 
vnts  greater  facilities  in  procuring  their  daily  supply  of 
vater.  Before  such  a  plan  as  Aave  here  described 
vas  carried  into  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyze 
he  water  issuing  from  the  drains,  in  order  to  ascertain 
ts  purity  and  fitness  for  domestic  purposes.  I  think  it 
nay  be  presumed  that  in  many  descriptions  of  soil  the 
a.n-water  which  has  percolated  through  the  earth  may 
«  sufficiently  pure  for  domestic  purposes;  this,  h™* 
.ver  is  a  question  of  too  much  importance  upon  which 
,o  offer  any  speculative  opinions;  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  the  drainage-water  of  any  particular  locality 

«.\  I  fl'T •  thJetfieMs  f0r  domestic  Ptoses,  c™ 
Iways  be  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis.  I  be neve 
le  subject  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  villages  with 
ood  water  to  be  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance 
ban  most  persons  are  aware  of,  and  that  it  deserves 

^ITn^^TT  °f  a"  Wh0  have  {t  in  their  power 
d  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  by  aidin*  them  in 
wearing  sufficient  supplies  of  an  element  so  essential  y 
;ecessary  to .their  health  and  comfort.  -Henry  I.iddell 
Uverl,  road  Hull.  P.  S.  If  drainage-waler  shou  d 
e  found  nearly  free  from  mineral  substances,  would  it 
ot  be  worth  the  consideration  of  Railway  Companies 
)  ascertain  how  far  such  a  plan  of  collecting  the 
tations  where  their  locomotive  engines  are  snnnl  »H 
ith  water  be  practicable  for  this  purpose  1  PP 

Maize. -As  all  the  world  who  know  anythine  about 
.ecuuvauonof  MaiZe,orof  the  modes  of  p"!ptrin„ 
for  food,  are  giving  to  their  neighbours  or  the  public 
hat  informat.on  they  possess,  perhaps  it  may  interest 
me  to  hear  of  a  way  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Canary 
landers,  and  which  is  not  (I  believe)  similar  to  that 

,as 'ceX°P-:-  rheyroa3t  the  g«in  as  they  wouM 
•ast  coffee  ;  ,t  is  doue  on  a  flat  earthern  pa^     It  is 

r  to   he  0id  Sc  tch  and  Insh  ^     They  mix  the 

,  ea  thus  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  make 

into ,  b. lis  or  cakes,  and  eat  it  without  further  cook 

fished  b     tl'T r,the  mS"  dry-  This  f00d  ia  much 
aanches  ywho  ,Island,tr3-     ?hey  learned  it  from  the 
and s    whom  th  ^       ?  Tg'"al  '""'labitants    of    the 
anus   whom  the  Span.ards  expelled,  and  finally  ex 
pated  on  their  taking  possession  of  these  very  neautt 

he  name"    he  T  T^l    This  f°°d  is  «»«-> 

■anish  i eland e rVS Fj^S^W  '"'  "*'     A 

>.»  "in,  on  setting  on  on  a  louruev  aprnon 

n1?unta.na,  provide    himself  with  a  bag  'of    th  9 

Eher  -vUh  /hif  6  P1'°Vi9i0n'  and  U,inks  •>"  can  travel 
.ei.vnh  this  for  sustenance  than  with  any  other 
id  of  food.  If,  as  is  said,  the  Tnd;-,n  r  '  i 
bond  into  meal,  will  not  keep  lone  Xs™'  ™t 
-tin,,  which  could  be  done  o, ^  large  s Kt'E.H 
u,  may  prove  a  useful  suggestion.     Can  you  *iv™  us 
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?.nLm.?.rmat,0n  aboutthe  8ma"er  kind  of  Maize,  which 
Cobbett  s  son  says  he  has  successfully  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  which  he  says  is  so  much  to  be  pre. 
ferred,  both  for  its  yield  and  for  its  certainty  of  ripen- 
ing, to  that  which  his  father  cultivated?  Can  you  tell 
us  if  it  won  d  be  advisable  to  try  it  as  a  crop  where  land 
is  wet  and  the  climate  mild  but  damp,  as  is  our  case  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  ?  Can  you  vouch  for  its  success  as 
a  larm  crop  in  any  district  in  England  ?— F  H  L  C 
[It  will  not  answer  as  a  farm  crop  in  this  country' 
Can  any  one  give  the  information  asked  for  about  Cob- 
bett's  variety  of  this  corn  ?] 

Farm.— I  have  a  large  quantity  of  Grass  land  circum- 
stanced as  follows.     It  is  low  clay  land,  encircled  by 

wl?  Irfinn*d'  W}\Cll bnDgS  Up0n  U  occasional  'and  shoot's 
which  fill  the  ditches  and  the  slight  hollows  of  the  fields- 
a  river  also  occasionally  flows  over  it,  and  covers  the 
fields  entirely   to  the   depth  of  10  feet,  and   remains 
much  longer  than  its  subsidence  within  its  banks  as  it 
can  only  return  by  a  narrow  winding  ditch  three  miles 
long,  over  which  I  have   no  control.      In  very  dry 
summers,  again,  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  met  with 
and  the  ground  is  as  hard  as  a  bed  of  granite      The 
consequence  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  that  the  land  is 
very  uncertain  as  to  its  crops  of  Grass  ;  indeed  under 
my  present  management  (and  there  are  others  who  have 
land  adjoining  similarly  situate,  and  who  manage  it  in 
the  same  way,  that  is,  do  not  manage  it  at  all),  the  crop 
appears  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  the  season      A 
dripping    warm    May   produces    a    , 
ticularly  in  the  shght  hollows,  but  in  a  dry  May,  there 
is   literally   nothing   excepting    these.      The    land    is 
situate  three  miles  from  my  very  small  homestead,  and 
the  roads  to  it  are  all  but  impassable  excepting  in  the 
height  of  summer,  so  that  to  attempt  any  heavy  dress- 
ing would  be  impracticable  if  I  had  it.     My  predecessor 
grazed  half  (by  taking  cattle  in),  and  mowed  half.     I 
have  let  for  grazing  and  mowed  half,  but  the  uncer- 
tamty  of  making  a  decent  return  either  by  taking  cattle 
in  or  by  letting  is  so  great,  that  I  should  be  v«-y  »lad 
if  you  could  put  me  into  a  way  of  mowing  every  year 
(the  after  Grass  grazed  off)  at  little  expense,  and  with- 
out  injury  to  the  land,  and  with  the  prospect  of  having 
fewer  failures  in  quantity.     My  tenure  is  not  good,  and 
I  should  be  loath  to  go  to  any  great  expense.     The  only 
plan  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  to  remove  the  stuff  (and 
there  is  no  slight  accumulation  from   the  land  shoots) 
out  of  the   ditches  and   ponds,  and  to  turn  over  the 
tumps,  and  when  well   pulverised  to  cast  it  over  the 
slight  elevations  having  previously  scored  the  turf  with 
a  scarifier  4  inches  deep  that  the  dressing  may  have  a 
^a":Ce  ?!  fi"dulS  lts  wa>!  ;nt"  the  fissures  before  a  flood 
ha?  soff     ™f  m'  Pf  "S  !t  °n  s°°n  after  the  crop  of 
hay  is  off      The  idea  about  here  is  that  the  taking  crop, 
of  hay  makes  no  difference  to  this  land,  for  that  it  is 

IT E  ?,'  °u  ??  SeaSOn'  and  notllinS  else  :  but  this  I 
can  hardly  believe  to  the  full  extent.  They  think  al-o 
that  it  receives   no  benefit  from   the  stuff  out  of  the 

H?  A^'e,    J?   miles  to  8°  for  Hme,  and  after 

having  read  Karkeek  and  Professor  Johnson,  I  scarcely 

it  w  VVthether(lh!re  W°Uld  be  a'^  advantage  in  mixing 
it  with  the  earth  tumps,  and  unless  the  advantage  was 
great  and  immediate,  it  would  not  answer  to  me  as 
there  is  said  to  be  much  lime  in  all  soils  ;  and  as  the 
accumulation  in  the  ditches  proceeds  from  the  washing 
from   the   fogher  grounds,  bringing  with  it  lime  and 
other  earthy  particles,  and  that  the  slight  hollows,  owing 
I  suppose  to  abundance  of  this,  do  produce  good  crops 
one  would  suppose  that  the  stuff  from  the  ditches,  if 
laid  on  the  slight  elevation  without  any  addition  of  lime 
would  have  the  desired  effect.-*.  SJ  [The  land  mus 
be  annually  manured  if  it  is  to  be  annually  mown  ;  and 

ILiT  CaT  USe  heaTy  dunS'  vou  raust  m!*  "me 
guano  or  other  concentrated  fertiliser,  with  the  scour- 
mgs  of  your  ditches.] 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND 
_  A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3d  of  June  ■ 
present,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poktman,  President,  in 
TT,Clla,£  Duke  of  Richmond;  Earl  of  Uchester- 
Ear    of  Egmont ;  Earl  Spencer ;  Sir  Matthew  White 

™d  7'  5"^ ;  Sir  Charles  W-  ^lor,  Bart  ;  S  r 
Sri M*  P  •  rUre11;  ?art-  M-P-  ;  Sir  C'>arles  Lemon' 
Bart.  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  ;  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker  Esq.  ;  John  Bennett,  Esq.  M.P.  ;  S  Bennett 
Esq  ;  Colonel  Blagrove  ;  H.  Blanchard,  Esq.';  Colonel 
Cha  loner  ;  EC  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  S.  Di-uce,  Esq?rH 
Gbbs  Esq.  ;  S.  Grantham,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq  ■ 
W  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  John  Kinder,  Esq  '  e\' 
Sanford,  Esq.  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  R.  A.  Slauey  e'so  '• 
Rev.  J.  R.  Smyth.es,  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  ;  F.  West  Esq.' 
and  George  Wilbraham,  Esq.  H  ' 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  • 

Thorp  Ven.  Archdeacon  Charles,  D.D.,  Kyton!  Newcastle 
Jolly  John,  Acomb  Grange,  York  '     ion  '?!•„„" 

Brandling,  R.  H.,  Gosforth  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne        * 
James,  Herbert  George.  44,  Fish-street-hill,  London 
Barker  James,  North  Shields,  Northumberland 
Back,  John  Alfred,  Hethersett  Hall,  Norwich 
U  Augny   Octave  Perin,  Kippentroff,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem 
Brown,  John  Thomas,  Norwich  rh       J 

Cresswell   W.  G.  Baker  (11th  Hussars),  Cresswell,  MoS 
Garrard  Robert,  Athelington  Hall,  Worlington,  Woo  1  ,     '  ' 

MHff„%G  wRld,'.n/vMi"  St;?ion'  Newcastle  &  Carlisle  KailX 
Milne,  E.  W.,  Pit  Farm,  Cartmell,  Milntliorpe  "-'"way 

Hughes,  George  Hughes,  Middlcton  Hall,  Wooler 
Honywood,  VT.  P.,  Marks  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex 
Buston,  Roger,  Buston,  Alnwick 
Phillips,  Thomas,  Helmsley,  York 

BraownKI0nbien,rPii,e1'1  n,ouse.  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Brown.  John,  Eldon.place,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 
Elhot,  Rev   T.  Elphinstone,  Whalton  Rectory,  Morpeth 
Bailey,  William,  Hazling,  Belford,  Northumberland 


Atkinson,  Ralph   South  Gosforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

HoS  EldWard'I.^he  Dea^T.  Chester-le-streetf  Durham 
Hodgson,  James  Eldon-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Ai-mstrong,  Charles,  Axwell-park.  Gateshead,  Durham 
Robson  Rev.  James,  Ponteland,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Green,  Thomas,  Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 
Armstrong,  George,  Heddon-on-the-Wall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Gray  Edward ,  Leazes  Burnop-field,  Gateshead  ' 

Humble,  Joseph  Wright,  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wright  James,  Blyth,  Morpeth,  Northumberland   J 
ienwick,  John,  Newcastle-on-'J'yne 
^Tolfn,^^!86'  Dunst»^"^e,  Gateshead 

&ntV,r0maS;-A.1,la?,hea'ls'  H«ham,  Northumberland 
Smyth,  William,  Little  Houghton,  Northampton 
Lishmam  W.    Fenwick-Shield,  Stamfordham,  Northumb. 
Smyth  Rev  Christopher,  Little  Houghton,  Northampton 
Davy  John  Barton,  Rose  Ash,  Southmolton,  Devon 
Ralph,  Rowland  Westby,  Halifax,  Yorks 
Whitworth,  W.  Earl's-Barton,  Wellingborough,  Northampton 
I  he  names  of  50  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
rinance  Committee,  presented  the  Report  of  the  ac- 
counts for  the  month  just  ended  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  on  the  31st  May  last  the  funded  property  of 
the  Society  stood  at  7000/.  stock,  with  a  current  cash- 
balance  of  178H.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  This 
Report  having  been  adopted,  the  recommendation  it 
contained—"  That  no  compositions  for  life  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  current  expences  of  the  Society  "  was 
specially  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council- Col.  Austen  then  called  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  statement  of  the 
Auditors  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  decisive  measures  for  the  recovery 
of  the  large  amount  of  arrears  of  subscription  still  re- 
maining unpaid  ;  when  the  Council  ordered  that  the 
finance  Committee  should  be  requested  to  hold  a 
Special  Meeting  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  case  of  such 
arrears,  and  to  make  a  special  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Council  at  then-  next  monthly  meeting  in  July. 

Potato  Disease.— The  President  reported  that  56 
kssays  had  been  received  in  competition  for  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  Prizes,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society. 

Countky  Meeting.— The  Council  gave   instructions 
on  the  selection  of  the  land  for  the  trial  of  implements 
the  supply  of  the  pavilion   dinner,  and.  the  preparation 
ot  the  programme  for  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting  at 
Newcastle  in  July.     They  ordered   thanks   to   be  re- 
turned to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumber- 
land, for  their  liberality  in  throwing  open  their  Museum 
day  and  night  for  the  inspection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  ;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, appointed   the   Northumberland   and    Durham 
District  Banking  Company  to  be  the  local  Bankers  of 
the  Society  for  the  period  of  the  Newcastle  Meeting  • 
and  adopted.with  emendations,  the  Report  of  the  Judges- 
Mileage   Committee.     The  Council  then  instructed  the 
Secretary   to  communicate  to  the  various  authorities 
oi  the  cities  and  chief  towns  situate  within  the  districts 
recently  decided  upon  for  the  holding  of  the  Country 
Meeting  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  on  that  subject :  and  appointed  the  followine 
general   Northampton  Committee  for  1817  namely— 
Lord  Portman    Chairman  ;  Earl  Spencer,  Vice-Chair- 
man  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Challoner   Mr  Ra- 
mond  Barker,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Mile*  "m  p" 
Mr.  S   Bennett  Mr  Fisher  Hobbs,  Lord  Southampton,' 
Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr.  B.Gibbs 
Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  H.  B.   Whitworth;  appointing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  Special  Committee  for  selecting  from 
the  ample  choice  liberally  submitted  to  the  Council  by 
the  authorities  of  Northampton,  the  land  for  the  trial 
oi  implements  next  year,  consisting  of  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr. 
Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
with  a  request  that  they  will  make  a  Report  of  their 
inspection  and  recommendations  to  the  Council  at  their 
Monthly  Meeting  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Miscellaneous    Communications.— Mr.  Hincks     of 
Hastings,  on  Pedigrees  of  Cattle;  Mr.  Wilson,  on' the 
preliminary   Prize   Sheet   for   the   Country   Meeting  • 
Major  Curteis,  M.P.,  offering  a  Prize  of  10/.  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  means  of  preventing  or  destroying 
M     4,°P  -Fly;  MeSS"-   Thorapson  and  Wedlake  and 
Mr.  Blamme,  on  entries  for  Implements  at  Newcastle  • 
Mr  Kerr,  on  plans  of  Drains  ;  Mj.  Smart,  on  trial  of 
implements,  and  Essay  for  construction  of  the  Plough  • 
■.u.,atC^ead   0bser™r,on  official  papers  connected' 
with  the  Newcastle  Meeting  ;  Mr.  Clarke,  on  localities 
near  the  coast,  in  England,  favourable  for  the  cultiva- 
.rVn,     !ac  Grass.and  on  personal  connections  in 
tne  Falkland  Islands  through  whom  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  carry  out  any  of  the  views  of  the  Council  re- 
specting the  collection  of  the  Seed  of  that  plant  •  Dr 
Hooker,  on  the  cultivation  of  Tussac  Grass,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  Weed  occuring  in  Mr.  Fullar's  Wheat 
Land ;  Colonel  Moody,  C.E.,  on  sources  of  information 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  Tussac 
Grass  ;  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P  ,  en  Tussac  Grass  seed 
received  by  him  from  the  Governor  of  the  Falklands  ; 
vr     ^'akanthorpe,  on  crushing  Mangold  Wurzel  Seeds ; 
Mr.  Hills,  on  dissolving  Bones  ;  and  Mr.  Hazlewood.on 
tJ.e    system    of    Agricultural   Training    adopted     at 
Hoddesden.  The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly 
meeting  on  Wednesday  next,  the  10th  of  June. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Newcastle:  Thin  Sowing.  The  Mole  Plough.— 
May  2.-G  H.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  stated 
that  since  the  last  meeting  at  which  he  was  present,  he 
had  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Davies,  of  Spring  Park, 
near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
turn  sowing,    now  making  some  noise  in  the  agricul- 
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tural  world  ;  and,  with  permission  of  the  Club,  he  would 
make  a  short  report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
soil  was  gravel  with  clay.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  this 
part  of  the  country.     It  was  neither  what  a  northern 
farmer  would  call  loam  nor  clay.     In  the  south  it  was 
called  London  clay.     Mr.  Davies's  course  of  cropping 
was  nearly  as  follows  -.—First  Year  :  Beans,  drilled  at 
28  inches.     They  were  hoed  by  horse  and  hand  till 
quite  clean,  and  Turnips  were  drilled  between  the  rows 
in  June.     The  Turnips  were  generally  good — seldom 
troubled  with  the  fly  or  other  insects.     The  Beans  were 
reaped  when  ripe,  and  the  Turnips  consumed  on  the 
land  by  sheep.     S-cond  :  Wheat,  drilled  at  12  inches 
apart.     Hand  hoed  in  the  spring.     Third  :  After  the 
Wheat  was  cut  the  land  was  ploughed,  and  sown  with 
Tares  and  Rye  for  spring-feeding  with  sheep,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Swedes  or  Mangold  Wurzel.     Fourth  :  Oats 
or  Barley,  drilled  and  hoed.     Fifth  :  Red  Clover,  mown 
twice.     10  lbs.  of  Red  Clover  was  sown  to  the  acre.  He 
never  saw  anything  finer  than  the  Clover.     There  were 
no  misses.     From  one  end  to  the  other  it  was  like  a 
carpet.     The  cost  of  sowing  Beans  or  Peas  was  2s.  6rf. 
per  acre  ;  and  of  sowing  Wheat  aud  other  grain  4s.  to 
5s.  per  acre.     The  second  course  was  sometimes  Peas 
instead  of  Beans.     If  so,  no  Turnips  were  sown.     The 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  was  the  following  :  Wheat, 
3  pecks  (expressions  of  surprise)  ;   Barley,  6  pecks  ; 
Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas,  each  7  pecks.     This   was  less 
than  one-half  the  seed  generally  sown  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland.     Mr.  Davies's  farm  was  well  drained, 
at  32  feet  apart,  4  feet  deep,  aud  laid  with  1^-inch  pipes. 
All  the  land  was  flat.     Wages  of  the  men,  2s.  per  day. 
The   farm  was  very   clean.      The   Beans   were   about 
6  inches  high  at  the  date  of  his  visit  (March  31).    Pro- 
duce of  Wheat,  from  4  to  5  quarters  per  acre.     Barley, 
good  crops  ;  also  Oats.     The  Swedes  were  half  eat  on 
and  half  drawn  off.     Crop,  IS  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Laud 
only  of  middling  quality.     All  the  growing  crops  looked 
well — particularly  the  Red  Clover.  Tares  very  forward. 
Some  excellent  Barley,  sown  in  January.     Not  an  acre 
of  bare  fallow.     The  hedges  were  well  kept :  the  fold 
and  stack  yards  neat.     Rent,  about  20s.  per  acre.    The 
neighbouring  hills  were  growing  ling.     He   (Mr.  R.) 
saw  Wheat  and  Barley  sheaves  of  the  last  crop,  very 
excellent  in  quality.    There  was  an  abundance  of  plants 
on  all  the  land.     He  attributed  the  goodly  appearance 
of  the  farm  to  the  drilling,  hoeing,  and  eating-on  by 
sheep.     The  quantity  of  manure  used  by  Mr.  Davies 
was,  he  believed,  less  than  ordinary.     The  course  gave 
seven  cr6ps  in  five  years — which  was  partly  attributable 
to  clear  land  and  a  good  climate.     If  this  system  could 
be  generally  or  even  partially  adopted,  much  seed  corn 
would  be  saved.     The  Southdown  sheep  on  the  farm 
were  good  ;  but  he  could  not  say  so  much  for  the  cattle 
or  horses.     The  waggons  and  carts  looked  clumsy  in  the 
eye  of  a  north-countryman.     In  this  respect  there  was 
great  need  of  improvement.— Mr.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  of 
Dunston,  now  rose  to  bring  before  the  members  the  sub- 
ject of  which   he   had  given   notice,  viz.,  "  The  Mole 
Plough,"  an  implement  more  especially,  adapted  for  the 
occupiers  of  poor,  retentive  lands,  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Many  farmers  of  this  description  would  willingly  adopt 
a  system  of  drainage,  but  were  afraid  of  the  (to  them) 
enormous  and  ruinous  expense.     It  was  on  this  account 
that  he  came  forward  to  point  out  a  more  economical 
mode  than  cutting  deep  tile-drains — which,  where    it 
could  be  carried  out,  was  undoubtedly  the  best.     The 
mole-plough  was  a  very  primitive  implement,  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  easily  managed.     It  was  in  use  on  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale's  estates  half-a-century  ago.     It  con- 
sisted of  a  beam  of  wood,  with  a  strong  shackle  at  one 
end,  a  pair  of  ordinary  plough-stilts  at  the  other,  and  a 
strong  iron  coulter  through  the  middle.     At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  coulter,  fixed  transversely,  there  was  a 
short  piece  of  itfou,  8  inches  long,  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
other.     This   was   called   the   mole,   because   it   made 
a   hole    something    like    that  animal's    track    under- 
ground.    The  plough  was  drawn  by  a  moveable  winch 
or  windlass,  worked  by  one  or  two  horses.      Across 
the   winch   was   firmly  fixed   a    12-feet    start,   which 
wound  a  chain  round  a  cylinder  or  shaft  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, the  horse  or  horses  moving  round  and  round,  as 
in  a  thrashing-machine.     The  winch  is  fixed  at  one  end 
of  a  field  :  the  plough,  attached  by  a  chain,  is  placed  at 
the  other — the  coulter  and  mole  being  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  the  beam  resting  on  the  surface.     When  the 
horse  or  horses  are  set  in  motion,  the  chain    is  gra- 
dually rolled  round  the  cylinder,  and  the   plough    is 
drawn  towards  the  winch,  making  a  drain  in  the  soil  as 
it  travels  along.     In  this  way  two  men  and  a  boy  would 
drain  2  acres  a  day,  12  feet  apart,  and  22  inches  deep, 
at  a  cost  of  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  acre,  including  cutting 
and  tiles  for  the  main  drains  ;  which  was  much  cheaper 
than  any  of  tluf  other  modes,  and,  in  a  clay  subsoil,  was 
very  efficacious.     Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  a  gen- 
tleman well-known  in  the  agricultural  world,  had  fa- 
voured him  with  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  drained  850  out  of  1000  acres  with 
the  mole-plough.     The  soil  was  chiefly  a  sound  clay  or 
strong  loam,  free  from  sand  and  stone  ;  and  on  such 
lands  the  mole-plough  answered  well — particularlv  on 
the    Grass-land.      Where  Rushes    grew    up  \ia\{  the 
ridge,  none  were  now  to  be  seen.     He  dr^ne(j  from  14 
ti  22  inches  deep,  according  as  there  was*a  fau  to  take 
off  the  water.     If  water  backed  u-,0n  the  land   after 
mole-ploughing,  the  drains  fell   v    and  were  „seIegg- 
It  was  20  years  since  Mr.  Fj^g  began  to  uae  the  mole. 
plough,  and  the  fields  fi-.st  done  were  as  drv  as  any  of 
those  that  had  bee^  done  recentiy.     Tne  land  was  con- 


verted  from  a  strong  clay  into  a  fine  loamy  soil  to  the 
depth  of  the  drains  (18  to  20  inches).  The  advantage 
had  been  very  great,  both  on  the  tillage  and  Grass- 
land. He  could  keep  his  sheep  sound  in  the  wettest 
years — which  he  could  not  do  before. — Such  was  Mr. 
Bates's  report  on  [the  mole-plough.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  he  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  visited  Kirkleavington,  and 
had  much  pleasure  iu  going  over  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Bates,  and  examining  all  the  drains.  It  was  a  wet  day, 
and  they  were  all  acting  efficiently — the  water  running 
full  from  a  7-  inch  tile  from  the  main  drains.  The  til- 
lage land  did  not  show  so  much  improvement  as  the 
Grass,  but  the  mole-plough  had  enabled  Mr.  Bates  to 
grow  good  Turnips  in  tolerable  seasons. — He  (Mr.  W.) 
would  be  inclined  to  dispense  with  the  windlass.  He 
would  take  a  plough  constructed  to  turn  a  furrow  10  or 
12  inches  deep  and  8  or  9  broad.  -  This  he  would  do  in 
every  furrow  of  his  Grass-land  ;  and  as  a  man  could 
water- furrow  20  acres  of  10-feet  ridges  in  a  day,  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  plough,  with  six 
horses,  would  do  20  acres  of  12-feet  ridges.  This 
would  cost  30s.,  or  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  If  the  ridges  were 
broader,  the  expense  would  necessarily  be  less.  He 
would  then  follow  with  the  mole-plough  and  the  same 
team  (consequently  at  the  same  expense),  10  inches 
deep,  making  together  20  or  22  inches.  He  would  re- 
place the  furrow  at  2s.  6rf.  per  acre.  2s.  6d.  more,  for 
cuttiog  mains  and  for  tiles,  would  complete  the  cost  of 
draining  20  acres  of  Grass-land  in  two  days — the  cost 
per  acre  being  8s ,  viz.,  first  plough,  Is.  6rf. ;  second 
plough.  Is.  6d.  j  replacing  furrow,  2s.  6d. ;  cutting  and 
tiles,  2s.  6d.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the 
mole-plough  was  best  adapted  for  Grass  upon  clay  tole- 
rably free  from  sand  and  stones  ;  and' as  it  could  be  ap- 
plied at  a  twentieth  of  the  cost  of  tile-drains,  surely  it 
might  be  adapted  by  many  farmers  in  preference  to  no 
system  of  drainage  at  all.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  ventured  to  suggest  whether  pipes  might 
not  be  introduced  into  the  land  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
mole-plough — a  suggestion  which  tickled  the  Club, 
although  some  of  the  members  evidently  thought  the 
plan  was  practicable. — Mr.  Colbeck  stated  that  he  had 
seen  Grass-land  in  Yorkshire  drained  very  cheaply  and 
effectually  by  the  mole-plough. — Mr.  N.  Burnett  re- 
marked that  the  mole-plough  was  an  old  invention,  and 
had  been  used  with  advantage  ;  but  Mr.  Bates,  he  un- 
derstood,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  preferred 
thorough-draining — and  why  improve  an  invention  that 
was  becoming  obsolete  ? — The  Chairman  replied,  that 
rude  and  imperfect  processes  were  in  many  cases  pre- 
ferable to  those  that  were  more  refined  and  perfect. 
A  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  culture  might  be  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage,  where  a  more  effectual  but 
more  costly  plan  could  not  be  pursued  with  profit ;  aud 
he  certainly  thought  that  on  stiff  soils,  free  from  stones, 
the  mole-plough  might  be  a  valuable  implement  for  a 
poor  farmer;  but  he  thought  the  introduction  of 
wheels  would  be  an  improvement.  The  Chairman 
amused  the  Club  by  describing  an  original  mode  of 
draining  land  adopted  by  a  friend  of  h:s,  whose  land- 
lord (a  nobleman)  would  do  nothing  for  his  tenants 
(save  accepting  their  rents) ;  and  when  votes  of  thanks 
had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Ramsay, 
the  meeting  broke  up. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Farm  Memoranda. 

Birchwood  Park  Farm. — This  estate  is  in  the  parish 
of  Leigh,  about  six  miles  beyond  Ingestre,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Fradswell  Heath  ;  and  before  Lord  Talbot 
commenced  his  improvements  in  1841,  corresponded 
very  much  in  regard  to  sterility  with  the  adjoining  com- 
mon. The  soil  is  naturally  a  cold  wet  clay ;  but  by 
adopting  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  and  by  the 
application  of  suitable  manures,  its  capabilities  have 
been  so  greatly  improved,  that  last  year  50  acres  of 
Turnips  of  great  size,  and  which  turned  out  perfectly 
sound  were  grown  upon  it.  The  land  is  still  too  cold 
and  moist  to  allow  of  sheep  to  be  fed  out  of  doors  upou 
Turnips  ;  and  this  circumstance  induced  Lord  Talbot  to 
adopt  a  system  of  stall  feeding  for  sheep,  which  promises 
to  be  attended  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
building  which  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
Birchwood  Park  is  a  parallelogram,  60  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide.  The  sheds  for  the  sheep  occupy  three  sides,  and 
the  fourth  is  intended  to  be  used  us  a  store  for  Turnips. 
The  sheds  are  15  ft.  in  width.  On  each  side  are  the 
stalls,  which  are  2  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  long,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  wooden  partition,  2J  ft.  high. 
Each  stall  is  supplied  with  a  feeding  trough  or  manger; 
a  light  chain,  9  ins.  in  length,  is  attached  by  a  ring  to  a 
staple  about  the  same  length,  which  allows  the  chain  to 
move  up  and  down,  and  to  the  other  end  is  affixed  the 
strap  which  is  buckled  round  the  neck  of  the  sheep. 
The  stalls  are  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the  sheep  to 
turn  round  in  them.     A  tank  or  gutter,  2  ft.  wide  and 

2  ft.  deep,  built  of  brick,  grouted  with  barrow  lime, 
runs  down  each  side  of  the  shed  immediately  behind  the 
sheep  ;  it  &  covered  with  a  wooden  grating  ;  the  spars, 
which  are  2  ins.  in  width,  being  only  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  apart,  and  therefore  allow  the  sheep  to  stand 
upon  them  with  their  hind  feet  without  being  entangled. 
The  use  of  this  tank  is  to  receive  the  droppings  from 
the  sheep.     A  passage  down  the  middle  of  each  shed, 

3  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  paved  with  stone  flags,  has  a  very  neat 
appearance.  The  sheds  are  entirely  closed  on  the  outer 
side  to  theroof ;  but  on  the  inuer  side  the  wall  is  only 
breast  high,  the  space  to  the  roof  being  left  open  to  ad- 
mit air  and  light.  The  roof  is  formed  of  a  framework 
of  wood,  covered  with  the  patent  asphalte  felt,  and  has 
a  light  and  suitable  appearance.      The  building  alto- 


gether is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  is  by  no- 
means  of  an  expensive  style.  It  is  calculated  to  feed  150* 
sheep.  The  sheep  which  are  at  the  present  time  fed  upon- 
sliced  Turnips,  are  served  with  their  food  three  times- 
a  day  ;  and  a  little  saw-dust  strewed  behind  them,  and 
swept  with  the  manure  into  the  tanks,  serves  to  keep 
the  sheds  perfectly  clean.  The  tanks  are  emptied  when 
occasion  requires,  the  wooden  grating,  in  lengths  of 
only  about  6  or  7  feet,  being  easily  removed  for  the 
purpose.  When  this  operation  is  in  progress  the  sheep 
can  be  removed  to  the  yard  or  area  between  the  sheds, 
which  is  also  intended  to  receive  them  when  it  is  neces- 
sary they  should  occasionally  feel  the  use  of  th.ir  legs 
and  feet.  This  system  of  stall-feeding  sheep,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  answer  many  valuable  purposes  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Talbot's  Birchwood  Park  Farm,  where 
these  useful  animals  cannot  be  fed  on  Turnips  out  of 
doors,  though  the  land  grows  the  food  in  abundance, 
they  can  be  fattened  in  these  sheds.  The  economy  of 
food  will  be  great,  as  none  will  be  wasted, and  a  smaller 
quantity  will  suffice  for  animals  kept  in  a  state  of 
quietude.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  sheep  will  fatten 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  They  will  not  be  liable  to  foot- 
root,  a  disease  so  detrimental  to  sheep,  and  so  common 
on  wet  farms.  The  manure  collected  in  the  tanks  will 
be  exceedingly  valuable.  When  dropped  in  the  fields 
its  strength  is  wasted  by  evaporation  ;  here  it  will  re- 
tain its  virtues,  and  form  a  highly  concentrated  and 
pungent  manure,  equal,  in  point  of  utility,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  richest  guano.  Perhaps  a  point  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  that  the 
mountain  sheep,  which  are  found  so  difficult  to  feed  on 
account  of  their  rambling  propensities,  will  become- 
quiet  feeders,  and  thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Welsh  sheep  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  feed  upon  Tur- 
nips out  of  doors,  but  at  Birchwood  Park  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  stalls,  and  Cheviots  likewise,  enjoying  their 
meal  of  Turnips,  and  submitting  to  discipline  with  as 
much  gravity  as  our  English  Southdowns  and  Leicesters. 
It  is  quite  surprising  to  observe  how  fully  reconciled 
the  sheep  become  to  this  new  mode  of  life.  Timid,  as 
they  proverbially  are,  they  do  not  seem  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  strangers  ;  and  when  the  attendant  uses 
his  besom  close  at  their  heels  they  remain  undisturbed. 
After  feeding,  they  lie  quietly  down,  and  this  state  of 
repose  has  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  encourage 
their  rapid  fattening.  We  had  the  opportunity,  a  few 
days  ago,  of  seeing  this  new  system  in  operation  at 
Birchwood  Park,  and  have  given  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servation, for  the  information  of  our  agricultural  friends ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  of  them,  desiring  more- 
fully  to  inform  themselves  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  to  witness  this  novel  and  interesting  sight, 
will  be  treated  with  the  same  civility  and  attention  which 
were  shown  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. — Surrey 
Standard. 


Miscellaneous . 

Weeding  Flax. — If  care  has  been  paid  to  cleaning 
the  seed  and  the  soil,  few  weeds  will  appear  ;  but  if 
there  be  any,  they  must  be  carefully  pulled.  It  is  done 
in  Belgium  by  women  and  children,  who,  with  coarse 
cloths  round  their  knees,  creep  along  on  all-fours  ;  this 
injures  the  young  plant  less  than  walking  over  it  (which-, 
if  done,  should  be  by  persons  whose  shoes  are  not  filled 
with  nails) ;  they  should  work,  also,  facing  the  wind, 
so  that  the  plants,  laid  flat  by  the  pressure,  may  be 
blown  up  again,  or  thus  be  assisted  to  regain  their  up- 
right position.  The  tender  plant,  pressed  one  way, 
soon  recovers  ;  but,  if  twisted  or  flattened  by  careless- 
weeders,  it  seldom  rises  again. — 5th  Report,  Flax  So- 
ciety. 

Horse  and  Ox  Teams. — About  40  years  since,  oxen- 
were  regularly  worked  on  road  and  field,  but  at  present 
they  are  nearly  altogether  confined  to  the  farm,  and 
their  employment  there  too  is  gradually  decreasing  ; 
for,  although  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  plough-boy 
may  still  be  heard  on  hill  and  valley,  it  is  quite  as 
common  to  see  the  plough  worked  by  the  ploughman 
and  a  pair  of  horses,  without  a  driver.  This  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  Probus  Farmers'  Club  a  short  time 
since,  and  the  resolution  come  to  on  that  occasion  will 
embody  the  present  practice  on  the  best-managed  farms 
where  working-oxen  are  kept :  "  That  for  the  general 
purposes  of  husbandry,  horses  were  preferable  to  oxen  ; 
but  that  a  few  pairs  of  working-oxen  on  a  farm  proved 
extremely  useful  during  the  busy  seasons,  aud  when  no 
longer  wanted  should  be  fattened."  The  farming  ope- 
rations in  Cornwall  are  very  liable  to  be  interrupted 
through  the  changeableness  of  our  climate,  both  at  seed 
time  and  harvest,  so  that  unusual  efforts  are  oftentimes 
necessary,  and  then  the  ox  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  horse.  The  following  calculations  were  made  by 
the  Club,  which  caused  them  to  arrive  at  the  above 
resolutions  :  "  In  harrowing  or  rolling,  a  pair  of  horses 
will  do  8  acres  a  day,  whilst  four  oxen  will  scarcely 
perform  more  than  6  acres.  In  ploughing,  a  pair  of 
horses  will  do  an  acre  a  day  (customary  acre  *),  whilst 
four  oxen  will  scarcely  accomplish  more  than  Jths  of 
an  acre.  In  carting  on  the  farm  only,  and  that  on  very 
hilly  ones,  four  good  oxen  may  be  fairly  considered 
equal  to  a  pair  of  horses.     A  pair  of  horses  will  require 


•  One  hundred  acres  statute  are  84  a.  0  n.  4  p.  customary. 
The  want  of  general  uniformity  in  "  measures  "  in  Cornwall  is 
so  great,  that  those  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are 
not  known  in  the  western  parts.  Thus,  in  some  places,  corn  is. 
measured  by  the  Winchester  (8  gallons  to  the  bushel).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liskeard  and  Launceston  the  double  Win- 
chester (16  gallons)  is  used  for  a  bushel ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  western  division  the  treble  Winchester  (24  gallons) 
is  employed. 
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a  man  only  to  attend  them,  but  four  oxeu  will  require 
the  assistance  of  a  boy  during  four  months  in  the  year." 
The  prices  for  harness,  gear,  shoeing,  and  farriery,  are 
based  on  the  amount  paid  usually  under  the  different 
heads.  The  ordinary  keep  for  a  pair  of  horses  is 
charged  at  6s.  per  week  each  for  the  summer  months, 
and  7s.  per  week  for  the  winter  months  (see  Mr.  Doble's 
method  of  feeding,  81).  The  usual  method  of  feeding 
working-oxen  is  straw  and  roots  in  the  winter,  and  Grass 
in  the 'summer,  with  an  occasional  allowance  of  corn 
during  the  busy  seasons,  either  pasturing  or  soiling. 
The  following  are  the  total  expenses  incurred  in  working 
a  pair  of  horses,  valued  at  40Z.  at  three  years  old,  for 
nine  years,  and  selling  them  with  a  loss  at  that  period  ; 
also  the  expenses  incurred  in  working  three  teams  of 
oxen  successively  during  the  same  time,  and  selling 
each  team  with  a  profit  after  three  years'  work  : — 


£ 

40  0 
163  10 
140     8 

18    0 

26     0 


HOESES. 
Cost  prices  of  a  pair  of  horses 
Keep  for  26  winter  weeks,  at  14s.  per  week 
Keep  for  26  summer  weeks,  at  12s.        ,, 
Interest  5  per  cent,  on  cost  price  . 
"Wear  and  tear  of  horses 

Gear  forpair  of  horses 5    0 

Wear  and  tear  of  gear 4  10 

Wages  of  one  man,  at  Is.  8  J.  per  day  .  .  .  234  0 
Shoeing  a  pair  of  horses,  18s.  per  annum  .  .82 
Farriery  for  9  years,  at  15s.  per  annum        .  6  15 

Insurance  of  pair  of  horses  for  9  years,  the  ave- 
rage value  33!.  16s.  Sd.,  at  -50s.  per  cent.,  by  the 
Roval  Farmers'  Insurance  Company         .        .7  10 


£654    1     0 
Deduct  sale  of  horses,  at  71.  each,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  9  years 14     0     0 


Balance  in  favour  of  horses  about  1GJ. 


640    1    0 
:.8d.pr.an.  147    7    6 


£787    8    6 


OXEN. 

Cost  price  of  four  oxen 36    0  0 

Keep  of  four  oxen  for  9  years,  15L  Is.  Sd.  each    .543    0  0 

Interest  5  per  cent,  on  cost  price  .        .         .         .     16    4  0 

Oear  for  four  oxen 14  0 

Wear  and  tear  of  gear,  at  4s.  per  annum      .        .      1  16  0 

Wages  of  man,  at  Is.  Sd.  per  day           .        .        .  234    0  0 

Wages  of  boy,  four  months  in  the  year         .        .    21  12  0 
Insurance  of  12  oxen  for  9  years,  average  value 
411.  13s.  id.,  including  the  improvement,   at 

30s.  per  cent 5  12  6 


Deduct  profit  on  sale  of  three  teams 

of  oxen,  at  12!.  each        .        .        .  £36    0' 
Deduct  first  cost  on  one  pair      .  36    0 


£859    8    6 


72     0     0 


-Mr.   Karheek,  m  Eng.  Agri.  Soc.  Journal. 


£787    8     6 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 
Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — As  this  manure  will  doubtless  be 
very  extensively  employed  this  season,  we  give  from  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  paper  in  the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal," 
the  following  details  of  the  experience  which  has  been  recorded 
on  the  subject : — 

Mr.  M.  Williams's  Experiments. 


Date. 


Manures  and 
Quantity. 


1342.  Bones 20  bush. 

Bones  ....  4  bush. 
Sul.  Acid  116  lbs. 
Water   ..224  lbs. 

Bones 20  bush. 

Sul.  Acid.  76  lbs 
Water   ..126  lbs 


Application. 


31 


Drilled -., 

In  6400  lbs., 
or  640  galls, 
of  water  in 
farrow  .... 


Ts.  et.lbs 


0    52 


s.  d. 
3    0 


Mr.  Geddes'  Expebiments. 


Manures  and 
Quantity. 


Application. 


1842.  Manure. .  1-3  loads.  1 

Bones     ..15  bush,    j  '■*"•' 
Ij one-dust   1  bush.  )  In  6600  lbs 
Acid  ....67}  lbs.         ■    orOGOgall 
Water  .  .20l|  lbs.     |  J    of  water 
Bones'  ..  12  bush.  Dibbled  . .. 


9 


Produce  ■ Cost  per 
per  acre.  !    acre. 


Ts.  et.lbs.'  £  s.   d. 
13    19    211  3  12     6 


13    10    21    0 
11       9    2ll  1 


17  C 

18  0 


Dr.  Monson's  Experiments. 


Manures  and  Quan- 
Da£el843j       tity  per  acre. 


Produce 
Application,     per  acre, 

8  acres  ~\  Bones  ....  4  bush.")  withaOtimes'l  Ts.  ct.  lbs! 
manured  /  Sul.  Acid  96  lbs.  >  weight  of}  12  5  80 
wit] J  Water. .  384  lbs.    J      water J 

13  acres,  with  court-manure,  20  loads  per  acre  10    17  104, 


Cost 
per 
Acre. 


The  Dure  of  Richmond's  Experiments. 


Date. 


Manures  and 
Quantity. 


1843.  Bones  ... 
Bones  ... 
Sul.  Acid 
Bones  . 


,16  bush. 
2  bush. 
S3  lbs. 

8  bush. 


Sul.  Acid    83  lbs. 


Application. 


i  WithlOOgal-  f 
I  Ions  of  water  \ 
"|  Acid  spread  C 
t  over  Bones  ' 
)    and  sown     ( 


Produce 
per  acre. 


Ts.  et.lbs. 
11      0      0 


Cost  per 
acre. 


11 


£  s.  d. 
1  16    0 

0  11     6 


0    15     0 


Cost 


Mr.  Fleming's  Experiments. 

Date  1843.  Manures  and  Quantitv.  Application.  peracre    pel" 

acre. 

Bone-dust. .  16  cwt u' 17    28' 110s. 

Ditto 10  cwt   I  Dissolved  in 

'  Ulur.  Acid..  .18    11     84     60s. 


..         ,  ..  *■■  Fin-nie's  Experiments. 

thofolto&g?     CU ,an,8,ven  iQ  the  EeP°rt  "*  P^hed  «» 
184$.  Bone  dust,  with  12  loads  of  £    s.    d 

Manure,  gave  a  loss  of  . .  1     9  m 

Do.  dissolved  in  Sul,  Acid, 

ii  tth  12  loads  of  Manure, 

ii  gain  of     0  18    Of 


as  compared  with 
the  produce  ob- 
tained from  16 
tons  of  farm-ma- 
nure. 


Mr  own  (Mr.  Hannam's)  Expzbimests  show  the  following 

Paeticulabs  : — 

Soil  very  thin  limestone,  and  poor  in  condi  -inn. 


Manures  and 
Quantity. 


Application. 


Produce 
per  acre. 


Bone-dust  16  bsh. 


Bone-dust  8  bsh. 
Sul.  Acid  168  lbs. 
Water  ..  604  lbs, 


Bone-dust   8  bsh. 

Mur.Acid.168  lbs. 

Water    ..  604  lbs. 

Bone-dust  Sbsh.i 
burnt  to  halfj 
original  weight. 

Sul.  Acid.   84  lbs. 

Water 2521bs. 

No  Manure 


Drilled  with  seed 
r  Dilu-ed  wi'h 
water  equal  to 
50  times  ;he 
weight  of  the 
acid,  and  ap- 
plied in  the 
furrow  ridge. 
ploughed  up. 
and  then  seed- 
drilled         .    . 

Diluted  and 
applied    as  I  j  17 
above    . . 


17    9    1 


Diluted  and") 
applied  as  , 
above    ....J 


7    0    6 


Cost  per 
acre. 


£    s.  d. 
1  13    0 


The  following  simple  directions  for  preparing  the  manure  are 
extracted  in  the  same  essay,  from  a  communication  by  Mr. 
Lawes  orieinallv  published  in  this  Paper  : — 

"  Calcined  bones  are  to  be  reduced  by  grinding  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  placed  in  an  iron  pan  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water  (a  cast-iron  trough,  such  as  are  sold  for  holding  water 
for  cattle,  will  do) ;  a  man  with  a  spade  must  mix  the  bone 
with  the  water  until  every  portion  is  wet ;  while  the  man  is 
stirring,  an  assistant  empties  at  once  into  the  pan  sulphuric 
acid,  60  parts  by  weight  to  every  100  parts  of  bone  ;  the  acid  is 
poured  in  at  once,  and  not  in  a  thin  stream,  as  commonly  re- 
commended ;  the  stirring  is  continued  for  about  three  minutes, 
and  the  material  is  then  thrown  out.  With  four  common 
farm  labourers  and  two  pans,  I  have  mixed  2  tons  in  one  day. 
The  larger  the  heap  that  is  made  the  more  perfect  the  decom- 
position, as  the  heap  remains  intensely  hot  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  necessary  to  spread  the  superphosphate  out  to  the  air  for  a 
few  days,  that  it  may  become  dry." 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Rtjeal  Chemistet,  by  Edward  Solly. — The  Second  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd. 

Books— Northicoods — "Farming  for  Ladies"  will  best  answer 
y*ur  purpose. 

Brewing — H  P  T  asks  for  information  about  brewing  beer 
from  Mangold  Wurzel.  In  Mrs.  Dalgavin's  Cookery,  p.  427, 
eighth  edition,  will  be  found  an  excellent  receipt  for  Mangold 
Wurzel  Beer,  having  been  tried  successfully  with  a  Tery 
inferior  root  by  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Cattle —  Trewylan — The  best  works,  we  believe,  are 
those  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Faemers'  Clubs — A  Subscriber — See  No.  50,  1845.  If  you  have 
not  got  it  say  so,  and  we  will  reprint  the  rules. 

Fettxecaibn  Swede—  A  Subscriber — Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Co.,  Stirling,    N.B.  See  page  362.. 

Gas-tab  as  a  Floobing — Northwoods  wished  to  make  a  firm 
waterproof  ground  to  a  small  enclosed  yard,  and  also  to  a 
cowhouse  and  pigsties,  in  order  that  all  manure  might  be 
received  into  a  tank  hard-by,  this  ground  or  flooring  being 
sloped  in  that  direction.  For  that  purpose  he  heard  that 
concrete  was  cheaper  than  paving,  or  any  other  material, 
and  determined  to  lay  it  down.  Gravel  was  found  on  the 
premises,  and  was  used  with  ground  lime,  in  the  usual  way, 
but  it  will  not  bind  ;  in  fact  it  is  so  loose  or  dusty  that  be  is 
afraid,  though  cows  might  not,  pigs  would  soon  tear  it  up. 
Would  not  gas-tar  poui'ed  over  it  unite  it  firmly  together,  so 
as  to  withstand  the  attack  of  pigs,  and  make  a  good  solid 
foundation  ?  How  long  should  the  tar  be  boiled  ?  Any 
information  which  our  correspondent,  at  page  307,  could  give 
would  greatly  oblige :  and  can  any  one  give  information  as  to 
the  Bastenxe  Asphalte  ? 

Names  of  Plants — A  Holderness  Farmer — The  Grass-seeds  are 
not  Couch-Grass,  nor  are  they  Rye-Grass.  They,  probably, 
belong  to  a  worthless  Grass  called  Festuca  bromoides,  a 
mere  weed. 

Nitbate  of  Soda — J  L — It  has  generally  been  found  a  very 
useful  manure  for  grass  land.  Tour  grass  would,  no  doubt, 
grow  the  better  for  1  cwt.  per  acre,  dissolved  in  water. 

Soda  Ash — <S  T — It  is  not  burnt  sea-weed,  which  would  not  do 
as  well.  It  is  the  soda  of  alkali  works  before  the  last  stage 
of  purification  which  it  there  undergoes.  It  contains  about 
50  percent,  of  pure  soda.  Whether  it  will  or  will  not  destroy 
wireworm,  we  cannot  say.    We  doubt  it. 

Stock — A  M — Tou  appear  to  have  a  very  large  stock  on  your 
land  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  we  knew  the  quality 
of  the  soil. 

Taste  of  Butter — I  have  found  chloride  of  lime  very  effec- 
tual to  remove  from  butter  the  taste  of  Turnips,  or  any  other 
bad  flavour.  A  drachm  of  it  to  every  expected  pound  of  butter 
put  into  the  water  of  the  second  washing,  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  churn,  and  the  butter  well  but  rapidly  kneaded  in 
it.  You  commend  the  phosphoric  rat  poison.  I  have  tried 
it,  mixing  it  strictly  according  to  the  instructions  sent  with 
it,  scenting  it  with  Aniseed.  I  laid  it  in  my  barn,  stables, 
and  lofts,  but  not  one  single  ball  was  ever  taken  away.  I 
mentioned  it  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  had  tried  it,  and 
he  said  with  the  same  result. — J.  P.    [Did  the  rats  remain  ?] 

Wind  powek — A  Constant  Header  says  Messrs.  Stace  and  Yal- 
lence,  of  Berwick,  Lewes,  Sussex,  have  a  patent  for  a  hori- 
zontal mill.  We  hope  no  one  will  erect  any  machine  of  this 
kind  till  they  have  well  considered  Mr.  Grey's  remarks  of  last 
week. R  J/  wants  to  see  some  horizontal  mill  in  operation. 

*^*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


POTATOES.— Southwabk,  Waterside,  June  1. 

The  supply  to  shU  market  trim  Scoiland  since  this  day  te'nnight  hae  been 
very  considerable,  and  the  weather  being  hot  and  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  vegetable*,  has  caused  a  great  dspiession  in  the  prices.  The  high  prices 
tha*.  were  made  for  (everal  previous  weeks  has  bo  narrowed  the  consump- 
tion, that  the  demand  Is  not  BufSc'ent  for  the  pre-ent  mpply,  and  a  great  fa.1 
in  the  prices  of  the  R&rtcb.  Rede  has  been  the  consequence.  The  prices 
ranged  during  the  lastweea  3.3  fellows :— York  Reds,  ll>Os  to  180*  per  ton; 
ditto  Regents.  60s  to  90s  per  ton;  Sf-b:<;?i  Reds,  80s  to  10ns  per  ton.  There 
wa*  some  stale  and  damaged  ca-.goes  tha'  were  neatly  unsaleable.  There  is 
considerable  langirurin-The  trade  ihismwniV'Si  aDI*  loe  P'ices  have  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

SMITLIFIELD,  Monday,  June  1.— Per  s^ne  of  8 lbs. 

Best  Scots,  Hereford;,  fee  3s  10to4s  0 
Best  Short  Horn*  .    3    G      *  10 

Second  quality  Beasts     . 


Calves 

Best  Downs&  Half-hred»      — 
Ditto  (shorn) 


6     0 


Best  Long-wooh 

Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewec  ar-d  eeiond  quality 
Ditto  t*horn) 

Lambs     ... 

Pie. 


to 


•    5    0 
3     4 


6     0 


Be»sts,  £614;  Sheep  a^d  Lambs,  P4.29"';  Calves,  114;  Pi„t, 
Although  we  have  a  considerably  smaller  supply   of  Bf>ut*,*triB  dpmard 
beirg  rninll,  ou-   trade  ie   exceedingly   heavy.     Si-me  few   of   <h"   choicest 

Sets   have   made  Is  S3,  but  the°e  lamoDixa   are  very  ram The  supply  of 

Sheep  continues  steaoy,  being  f-jl)y  sdtqur.e  to  the  demand;  indeed,  b!e 
fit  Bheep  are  very  on-ejling  In  const  que...  e  of  he  hot  weather,  and  w«'  are 
scrry  to  notice  the  epid-m'j  very  generally  amongst  ihem.-Lamh  trade  is 

ab  ut  tie  ism»  as  nfldie  — There  ii  rather  a  b  irk  trade  am-.-ng  the  Calvet 

tiga  are  a  very  dull  a»le. 

Fetdat,  June  -5. 

The  trade  thi«  day  ws  ver.  heivy,  bo  hfir  Beef  and  31  a.*,  ton,  especially 
tl.e  fo:m-r,  Lamb  and  Ca  v.  &  bei^g  only  In  demand,  which  were'  at  a  small 
advanc*-  on  Monday's  p  ive». 

Beotte:6si;  Sheen  ^nd  Lambs,  10.350;  Calves.  2"5;  Plgf.  S31!. 

41,  West  J>mithhe!d. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  June  6.— Vegetables  have  been  plen- 
tifully supplied,  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season  is  abundant. 
Good  Pine-apples  may  be  obtained  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  lb. ; 
and  Hothouse  Grapes,  of  excellent  quality,  are  abundant  and 
tolerably  cheap.  Some  Plums,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  have  been  offered.  Ripe  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter. 
Green  Gooseberries,  of  large  size,  are  abundant.  Apples  and 
Pears  being  nearly  over  for  a  season,  what  remain  are  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  abundant,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  On  several  of  the  stalls  we 
observed  fine-looking  specimens  of  English  Melons.  Of 
Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  plentiful  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Cabbages,  Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Peas.  Early  Mazagan  Beans  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  market.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Po- 
tatoes of  the  best,  quality  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
101.  and  l'2l.  a  ton;  but  inferior  samples  maybe  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  Frame  Potatoes  are  pretty  plentiful;  some  of 
the  samples  are,  however,  not  quite  free  from  the  prevailing 
disease  of  last  season.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good 
and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Daphnes, 
Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Lemons,  :er  dozen,  It  to2i 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6<to  8* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3i  to  6i 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  it 
Apples,  Dets.,  per  bush-,  7'to20i 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15* 
Melons,  each,  4s  to  10« 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  ltn  to  24* 
Nectarine*,  per  dcz.,  10*  to  24* 
Cheiriep,  per  lb.,  20* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l*co  2i  5d 

—  per  loo,  4*  to  IB* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,6cito  Is  3d 
Caullnowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8* 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches,'*  to  1*  Gi 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  ts 
French  Beans,  per  100,  2t  to  3* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  'm  to  -4* 
Sorrel,  perhf.-sieve,  9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  perton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt-,  M  to  9* 

—  biithcl,  3*  to4*6d 

—  Kidney,  perbuthel,  :jjtou 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Is  3i 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  4d  to  1*  3d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  9* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  5i  to  1* 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  it 
Cucumbers,  each,  id  to  1*  6d 
Spinach,  per  >ueve,9d  to  1* 
Le?ks, per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  1*  Gd 
Celery,  per  bunjn, 6d  to  J*  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Gooseberries  gTeen,perhf.-sv.-3»  to5* 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  3d  to  1* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6i 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts ,  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60*  to  Gf  * 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  1st  to  15* 

—  Spanish,  Is* 
Walnuts,  per  bu-hei,  12*  to  IS* 
Chesnuts,  per  pe'k,  3*  to  It 


Carrots,  per  baocb,  6d  to  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  hf.-tv,  3*  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  64  to  8* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  )0d  to  1* 
Garlic,  perlb., Gd  to  Bd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  4d  to  1' 

—  —        Cos,  id  toll  3d 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2*  to  2i  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  bd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  1 2  em.  bun-  Sd  to  Sfl 
ParsJey,  per  bunch.  Id  to3d 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to 34 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smitbtield,  June  4. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    75*  to    80*  |  New  Hay         — ■  to    — s  |  NewClr.  — s  to    — 
Infr.New&Rowen55  65    |  Clover  85  io  112    .-■:..-         S3         32 

Johjt  Coofeb,  Salesman. 
Cr/MBEELAND   MABEET,  June  4. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay     81f  to  90s  I  Old  Clovtr  lC3i  to  li«=  J 

Inferior  -  60         75   j  Inferior  do,    95        100    I  Straw  33*  to  36b 

New  Hay        -  60        —  ]  New  Clover  —         —    | 

Jogbca  Bases,  Kay.SaleEinan. 

"White chapel,  June  5. 

Fine  Old  Bay    -        Tosto    80s  j  Old  Clover  105i  tolls*  I 

Inferior  Hay      -  60  70      Infr.       „         70  90    |  Straw         28s  to  32i 

New  Hay  -        —  —  ( tiev  Clover   —  —  | 

Inferior  articles  scarcely  saleable  at  any  price. 


MARK-LANE,  Mo>-dat,  June  1. 
The  supply  of  English  TVheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  moderate  this  morning,  which  enabled  factors,  to  realise 
the  same  prices  for  it  as  on  this  day  se'nnight.  The  inquiry 
for  free  foreign  was  exceedingly  limited  ;  in  bonded  or  £o.b. 
we  did  not  hear  of  any  transactions.  Prices  in  the  Baltic 
markets  are  unaltered :  in  Belgium  tbey  are  declining,  but  in 
Holland  there  is  some  demand  for  the  Rhine. — Barley  and  Peas 
remain  nominally  ibe  same  as  last  week. — Beans  are  ditncult 
of  disposal,  and  the  turn  cheaper. — Fine  Oats  are  scarce  and 
maintain  our  quotations,  but  light  qualities  rather  lower. 

BB1TISH,    PEE  IMPEEIAL  QDABTEB.  5.  ?.  5.      S, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  -Suffolk      .        .     N  biLe  65  62 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  50  54 

Bailey,  Mailing  and  dh tilling  28*  to30s  Chevalier  SO  33 

Oatf,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Poland*  24  28 

-  Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed  24  25 

Iiish Feed  21  25 

Aiall,  pale,  ship  ' 54  60 

Hertford  and  Essex  ■         ....  60  65 

Rve .  34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     23  to  40        Tick  29  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  62       Winds  —    — 

Peax,  '•'■  hiie  .        .        .        .    35  to  40       Maple  29    32 

Feidat,  June  5. 
The  arrivals  of  Corn  of  all  kinds  since  Monday  hare  been 
small ;  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Wheat,  either 
English  or  foreign.  Some  of  the  Dutch  letters  speak  of  a  re- 
turn of  the  Potato  disease  in  that  country,  but  at  present  it 
fails  to  excite  attention  ;  there  was,  however,  some  inquiry  for 
low  qualities  of  bonded  Wheat  for  export,  hut  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  resulted  in  business. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are 
nominally  unaltered. — The  show  of  Oats  is  small,  and  extreme 
prices  are  consequently  realised. 

AEBIVAXS   THIS   WEEK. 

I       Wheat       I        Barley 
19.0  l£70 

3i50  — 

IHPEEIAY  AVERAGES 
Wheat.  ,  Bailey.      Oats- 
55*  6d      30*  Id 
55     5        29     8 
66     8 


Rri 

J» 

-: 

White 

50 

55 

Grind. 

23 

26 

I  Cri. 

21 

£« 

Potato 

S7 

30 

Pcjiav. 

25 

«8 

Harrow 

31 

1C. 

Longpot 

— 

— 

Grey 

S3 

81 

Oat  i 

3  BBC* 
600 
470 


Apr. 

May 


25  per  Quarter. 


57    O 


£6  10 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.        65    9,       £9    4        S3    8        33   3  J     35    6 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      17    " 


23*  id 


Rye.    j  Beant. 
83*  74\     34*1  Od 

32  5        34  11 

33  5    |     35     8 
33     6  I     35  U 


7     6 


Peas. 
33*104 
33  10 


31  11 

34  6 

35  2 


Dii 


uueg  on  roreign  wram      it     ■■ j     ■■ <•     ■-■ j     -• ,      -    i       " 

:agram  stowing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 

six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  30. 

Pwcb.         Aran.  25        Mat  2        Mat  9        Mat  16  j    Mat  23       Mat  30 


57s  0d 

56  8 

—  6 

—  5 

—  1 

—  0 
55  10 

—  9 
_  6— 

—  5 

—  1 
53  4 


JT 


Oanary 

Caraway 

Clover,  Red,  Englin,     * 

—  —     Foreign 

—  White.  English 

—  —      Foreign 
Coriander    • 
Mempseed  -      pei  qr. 


SEEDS,  June  5. 
per  v    42ito  46*  LiB*eedCakee,Porelgn,pt.ton7.^to    & 


er   cwt     it        48 


Unteed 


Baltic 


pe    qr    45       48 


/Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000.11'      12/]  Turn... 


Munard,  White  -  p-1"^-  — i  — 
—  Superfine  ,,  -  —  ™ 
_  Brown  „  »  —  ■" 
Rapeieed,  Engll;h,per:a*t  271  3d 
RapeCakes  -  per  ton  —  — 
Sairttoin  .-■-—» 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.boil —        — 

Foreign  -  3rCd4E6d 

""^loil        -        -     per  evrt     16        £5 
'**  (too  variable  for  qn&tation). 


KiKosrosn  i.>rr>  Lat. 
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£ales  ba  Stcution. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROhi  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Tuesday,  June  9th,  Thursday  lltti,  and  Friday  12th. 
1S4(J,  at  15  o'clock,  about  2000  Dahlias,  comprising  all  the  new 
varieties  of  the  season.  Also  a  splendid  assortment  of  Gera- 
niums and  other  Plants  ia  bloom  ;  the  newest  varieties  of 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heartsease,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Plants  for  the  Borders,  May  bo  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

A  VALUABLE    COLLECTION  OP   PALMS,  ORCHIDS,  &c.t 

FROM  MEXICO. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S  STEVENS  be?  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  33,  King- 
street,  Co  vent-Garden,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  Juno,  at  12  o'clock, 
a  very  Jfine  PARCEL  OF  PLANTS,  collected  in  various  parts 
of  Mexico,  and  comprising  many  species  of  ORCHIDS — Onci- 
diums,  Odontoglossums,  Lcelias,  Cattleyas,  Acroperas,  Stan- 
hopeas,  Catasetums,  Cvrtopodiums,  Peristerias,  Mormodes, 
Sobralias,  Epidendrums"  (including  Vitcllinnm),  Maxillarias, 
Cypripedium,  Irapeanum  of  ITartweg,  &c.  ifeo.  The  PALMS 
comprise  Dion  edule,  some  G  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe ;  and  large  specimens  of  Kami  a  furfuracea.  Also 
Cyathea  arborea,  ilemitelia  horrida,  Marattia  elegnns,  various 
Tillandsias,  &c.  &c— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and  morn- 
ing of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  38,  King- 
street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS,  AND  TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY, 
ESPECIALLY  MEMBERS  OF  YACHT  CLUBS  AND 
BOTANIC  SOCIETIES,  AND  OTHERS. 

EAST  COWES  PARK,  adjoining  Osborne  Park, 
the  Mnrine  Residence  of  Her  Majesty,  Isle  of  Wight  — 
BUILDING  GROUND  to  beXET  on  lease  for  800  years  ;  rent 
3s..  Gd.  per  foot  frontage  ;  depth  32-1  feet,  with  right  access  to  a 
Botanic  Garden  of  22  acres  adjoining. 

The  roads  are  GG  feet  in  width.  Several  miles  of  iron  railing 
with  carriage-gates,  have  been  fixed  ;  also  the  principal  gates 
opposite  the  two  entrances  into  Osborne  Park. 

Liberal  advances  in  money  or  materials  if  required.  The 
sea  and  land  views  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  Capital  drainage, 
excellent  water  •  white  brick  and  stock  brick  earth. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  J.  H.  Wehdeii,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  3,  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square  ;  of  Messrs. 
Bloxam  and  Ellison,  Solicitors,  1,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  and 
of  Mr.  Banting,  East  Cowes  Park  Estate  Office,  East  Cowes. 

TO  SEEDSMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— An  Excellent  SEED 
BUSINESS,  in  a  large  and  populous  town  having  two 
market  days  a  week,  and  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  England.  Any  one  in  want  of  such  will  find  this  an 
opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with,  as  it  is  the  only  general 
Seed  Shop  in  the  town  which  has  the  advantage  of  land  and 
water  communication  with  London  several  times  a  day. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Ciiarlwood,  Seedsmen,  &c, 
14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  {applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,. — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES. 


A  I  N  S  L  I  E  '  S      PATENT     IMPROVEMENT 
for  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles. 
The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy.    Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who   are  about  to  erect  them, 
will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Paton,  at  the  office  for 
the  sale  of  Ainslie's  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  193a, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  he  seen  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,    70,    Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

rTo.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to  -i  ' 
any  device.  Buildings,  Baths, 
&e.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


EARLY  HAT  HARVEST. 
T>ICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Pullies,  and  Lines 
-^  complete.  "No  farmer  should  be  without  a  good  Rick 
Cloth,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  things  he  can 
have  on  his  premises. "—Gardeners'  Gazette.  Rick  Cloths,  both 
new  and  secondhand,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  at  Benjamin  Ed- 
gington's,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark.  Early  application  will 
insure  prompt  attention.  A  warehouse  at  208,  Piccadilly. 
Marquees,  Tents,  Flags,  Netting  and  Bunting  for  Fruit  Trees, 
Railway  Truck  Covers,  &c. 


/-ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c  ,  of 
yy  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces  ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &C,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parkhh  arid  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  M1NTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentee*  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pear!,  *fcc. 

HATCHER'S  BICNNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  .fee.,  2,  Winslcy- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  l-£  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        »  »        8>000  I  -£        ..  »        a>200 

*j*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page 
531,  Part  2,  Vol.  V. 

This  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  on  its 
wheels.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  but 
little  practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  inade  for  patent 
dues  or  license. 

Price  2H.,  with  4  Dies  for  Tiles  of  any  shape  or  size. 

Png-Mill,  with  Iron  Box,  ltit.  16a. 

A  set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Neck,  11.  Is. 

Cottam  and  Hallen  have,  on  show  at  their  Repository  a 
great  variety  of  every  article  for  the  Garden,  viz.,  Rollers, 
Water  Engines,  Mowing  MachiiK-s,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  Metal. 
Superior  Tools  of  all  ascriptions.  Vases,  Pedestals,  Flower 
Bordering  and  Stands,  Put  traineis,  Rose  and  Tree  Guards, 
every  description  of  Win.-  Work. 


Cast  Iron  Flower  Stakes  (see  engraving). 
4  ft.        4  ft.  G.        5  ft.        6  ft.        7  ft.  out  of  the  ground. 
Us.  12s.        14s.  Gd.     22s.         30s.  per  dozen. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES  FOR  SHEEP,  3  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  4s.  Dd,  ;  do.,  with  £  top  bar,  5s.  ;  light  cattle, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  (id.  ;  strong  do.,  6s.  :  ox  do.,  4  feet  high, 
7s.  lOd. 

STRONG  IRON  WIRE  for  strained  wire  fence,  in  bundles 
containing  156  yards  each,  at  10s.  6d.  per  bundle. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATO- 
RIES, (fee,  made  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  either  of 
iron  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete 
with  hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  STOVES,  FENDERS, 
&c,  and  every  article  in  Ironmongery. 

Entrance  to  the  Show  Rooms  and  Manufactory,  76,  Oxford- 
street. 


ASCOT  RACES. 
rj.REAT      WESTERN      RAILWAY.  —  EXTRA 
VJ    TRAINS  will  run  from  Paddington  to  Slough  on  Tuesday 
the  9th.  and  Thursday  the  11th  of  June. 

Special  Trains  will  be  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  car- 
riages and  horses  to  Slough  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  and  early  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  to 
ensure  their  being  ready  at  Slough  without  interfering  with' 
the  passenger  traffic;  and  the  Directors  give  notice  that  they 
cannot  undertake  to  convey  carriages  and  horses  to  Slough 
later  than  8  o'clock  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Carriages  and  horses  will  be  booked  at  the  Faddington. 
Station  in  the  order  in  which  such  applications  may  be  made. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced during  the  crowded  state  of  the  booking-offices,  the 
Directors  have  determined  to  issue  tickets  at  Paddington,  for 
any  or  all  of  the  race  days  upon  any  previous  evening,  the 
holders  of  which  will  be  admitted  to  the  platform,  through  the 
iron  carriage  gates,  and  such  tickets  will  not  require  stamping 
on  the  return  journey  from  Slough. 

These  Tickets  can  also  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Railway  Office,  No.  440,  West  Strand  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Tatter- 
sal's,  Grosvenor-place,  Hyde-park-corner,  on  Monday,  and  the 
subsequent  days. 

The  Third  Class  Trains  at  6.30  and  10.30  a.m.,  will  start  from 
the  Merchandise  Department. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  hand-bills,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Paddington  and  other  stations  on  the  line. 

By  order  of  the  Directors,  C.  A.  Saunders,  Sec. 


VV  A*^  k.  VOJ  N*i,  Manit\cturers  of  Iron 
Vt  •  AN„  v.'ii^  \Vii«k-(  ,vr,  1-s,  Ili-h-strcLt,  Edinburgh, 
and  32,  St.  Enoch-fi  .u-nv.  Glasgow,  1^-g  respectfully  to  call  the 
attontion  of  Landed  Proprietors.  Horticulturists,  &c,  to  their 
STRONG    HAKE  AM'   liAlii;!!'    PROOF   WIRE   NETTING, 


which,  from  its  economy  and  durability,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  inclosing  and  rendering  impervious  to  HARES  and  RAB- 
BITS EXteflswe  Grounds,  Young  Plantations,  Garden?,  Nur- 
series, vte.  It  can  1m-  attached  to  Hedges,  Paling,  and  other 
existing  Fences,  and  removed,  when  required,  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  an\  length  —is  inches  high,  dd.  per  yard  ; 
21  inches,  Is.  ;  and  30  inches,  U  ■•„{.  per  yard;  and  delivered 
free  at  any  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  three  Kingdoms  for 
One  Halfpenny  per  yard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WMtK  FICNCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Horses,  (.'attic,  and  Sheep,  at  from  Is.  4rf.  to 
Is,  lOd.  per  lin.  yard,  according  to  strength. 

STRONG  STRMNKD  WIRE  PEACES,  for -Horse*,  Cattle, 
and  Sheep,  in  Wood  Posts  (whieh  are  furnished  by  the  Proprie- 
tors), from  Id.  to  10<V.  per  lin.  yard. 

"STRONG  STRATNE.D  Willi-:  I'ENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Hue  ami  Fallow  Deer,  at  from  2s.  (id.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental, Hare  and  Babbit  proof,  for.  inclosing  Flower  Gardens, 
&c.j  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  of  Hurdles,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard.  ^ 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upop  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  required. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT- 1  HON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  of  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  prongs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  sui tabic. from  being  light  and  portable,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  BAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Cast  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  styles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IROX  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  -M.  sty.  to  life  6s. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s:  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROL'GHT-IROX  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and -from  twisting  by  strong-welded  knees  in 
the  framework.  Priue  30s-.,  >'&$:,  and 40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  for  wood  or  stone  posts. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON.  PILLARS  for  ditto,  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HAN  DSGME  WKOUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  14s.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  POJJT-UH.E  WROX' GUT-IRON  SHEEP  HAY- 
RACKS, with  and  without  Covers,  Wheels,  and  Troughs,  at 
from  Zl.  Zs.  to  41.  4s. 

W;  &  C.  Young  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  fur  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  they  feel  assured 
that  all  commands  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  No- 
bleman or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 
Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 

MECHI'S  DESKS,  WORK-BOXES,  and  TEA, 
CHESTS,  No.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  combine 
all. that  is  superb  and  cheap,  with  the  most  approved  patterns, 
invented  by  himself,  manufactured  on  his  own  premises,  where 
maybe  seen  some  of  the  richest  specimens  in  the  world  of 
papier  macbe  goods,  dressing-cases,  bagatelle-tables,  ivory 
chessmen  .and  chessboards,  ricb  card  cases,  tablets,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  for  the  work  table  and  dressing  toilet,  dis- 
played in  a  style  of  elegance  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this 
kingdom.  Mechi  is  the  sole  and  original  inventor  of  the 
castellated  tooth  brushes,  magic  shop  and  paste,  the  peculiar 
steel  razor,  the  cushioned  bagatelle  tables,  and  various  im- 
provements in  portable  desks  and  dressing-cases  combined. 


MERCANTILE  LIFE. -It  lias  been  remarked  by 
intelligent  foreigners  that  cases  of  Baldness  greatly  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  and  as  a  cause,  that  the  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  mercantile  pursuits  contributes  largely  to  this  result. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective  arid  restorative  pre- 
paration more  needed,  and  probably  there  is  no  European 
people  to  whom  artificial  appliances  have  been  so  eminently 
serviceable.  The  numerous  citses  of  recovery  of  the  hair  after 
having  fallen  off,  or  partial  baldness,  are  truly  astonishing. 
The  testimonials  of  the  efficacy  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM   OF  COLUMBIA 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil;  3s*  Gd., 
6s,,  and  Hs.  per  bottle.    Nu  other  prices  are  genuiue. — Old- 
eidge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the 
Strand. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructh  l-  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrua  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  is,   Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Kolles-strect. 

Caution. — Bew.iiv  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 
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THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 
established  A.D.  1720.— The  NEW  PROSPECTUS  of  this 
Corporation,  whereby  Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  under 
ten  participating  tables,  may  be  had  by  a  written  or  personal 
application  at  their  offices,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  and 
10,  Regent-street;  or  of  any  of  their  agents  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Fire  Assurances  on  every  description  of  property,  and  Marine 
Insurances  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Sec. 


THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 

CROWN      LIFE      ASSURANCE      COMPANY, 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Directors. 
Geoege  H.  Hoopee,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sie  John  Kibkland,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Jameson  Hunter,  Esq, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Moody,  R.E. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Richard  Norman,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,  Esq. 
Geo.  Hankey,  Esq.      0.  Om- 


John  Chapman,  Esq. 

Charles  Chippindale,  Esq. 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq. 

Rear-Admiral  Dundas,  C.B., 
M.P. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  I 

Auditors — J.  H.  Forbes,   Esq. 
manney,  Esq. 

Physician—  Sir  C.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-street. 

Surgeon— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  St,  Helen's-place. 

'Standing  Counsel — Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and  Austen. 

Bankers — Bank  of  England. 

Actuary — J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On  a  Third  Septennial  Investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,  to  the  25th  March,  184G,  a  Bonds,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  was  assigned  to  all  policies  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Policies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz.  : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839. 
On  the  average,  33  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 
preceding  Seven  Years. 
The  advantages  of  this  office,  among  others,  are  : — 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  Profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limited  number  of  annual 
sums,  instead  of  by  annual  payments  for  the  whole  of  life  ;  the 
Policy  continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of 
such  Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Premium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe  inclusive. 

5.  Parties  (including  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,)  may  be  assured  to  reside  in 
or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  premiums  calculated  on 
real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  The  Assured  may  dispose  of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rates,  .fee.,  to  be  had  at  the  office 
in  London,  or  of  the  Company's  Agents. 

T.  G.  Contebs,  Secretary. 


ECONOMIC      LIFE     ASSURANCE     SOCIETY, 
6,  New  Bbidge- street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

Established  1823. 

Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  3,  William  IV. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Fbankxand  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Henry  Feedeeick  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman, 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  offered   by  this 

Society : — 

Lower  Rates  of  Premium  than  those  of  any  other  Office, 
which  entitle  the  assured  to  participate  in  the  profits,  and  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  of  any  other  Mutual  Assurance 
Society. 

No  Proprietary  participate  in  the  profits,  the  whole  being 
divisible  among  the  Assured. 

A  Bonus  is  added,  after  the  Payment  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Premium,  to  every  Policy  effected  on  the  participating  Scale,  if 
a  claim  accrue  thereon  prior  to  the  next  division  of  profits. 

The  first  Bonus,  in  1834,  averaged  161.  per  cent  on  the  Pre- 
miums paid. 

The  second  ditto,  in  1839,  averaged  31E.  per  cent,  since  the 
first  division. 

The  third  ditto,  in  1844,  averaged  361.  per  cent,  since  the 
Eecond  division. 

Prospectuses  and  foil  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Campbell  James  Downer,  Secretary. 


ARGUS    LIFE    ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
THROGMORTON-STREET,  BANK. 
Empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
Thomas  Farncomb,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Chairman* 
William  Leaf,  Esq.,  Deputy- Chairman. 
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Richard  E.  Arden,  Esq. 
William  Banbury,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
James  Clift,  Esq. 


Rupert  Ingleby,  Esq. 
J.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 


Physician. — De.  Jeaffbeson,  2,  Fins  bury- square. 

Surgeon. — W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,  Frederiek's-place,  Old  Jewry. 

Consulting  Actuary. — Peofessob  Hall,  of  King's  College. 

Low  Rates  of  Premium. 

Persons  Assuring  in  this  Office  have  the  benefit  of  the  Low  est 

Rate  of  Premium  which  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 

Assured,   and  which  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  an  Annual 

Bonus;  they  have  likewise  the  security  of  a  large  subscribed 

capital — an  Assurance  Fund  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  Million — 

and  an  Annual  Income  of  upwards  of  60,0001.,  arising  from  the 

issue  of  between  5000  and  0000  Policies. 

Annual  Premium  to  Assure  1003. 
Age.  For  One  Year.lFor  Seven  Tears.  Whole  Term. 
20        £0  17    3  £0  19    1  £1  11  10 

30  1     r*  3  127  207 

40  15    0  1     G     9  2  14  10 

50  1  14    1  1  19  10  4     0  11 

GO  3    2     4  3     7    0  6  '0  10 

One-half  of  the  "Whole  Term"  Premium  may  remain  on 
credit  for  seven  years,  or  one-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain 
for  life  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy  at  5  percent.,  or  maybe 
paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

In  Assurances  for  Advances  of  Money,  as  security  for  debts, 
or  as  a  provision  for  a  family,  where  the  least  present  outlay  is 
desirable,  the  varied  and  comprehensive  Tables  of  the  Argus 
Office  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  favourable  t<ythe  assured. 
Claims  paid  in  one  month  after  proofs  have  been  furnished. 
The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily,  at  a  quarter  before  two 
o'clock,  and  Policies  issued  the  same  day. 

Edward  Bates,  Resident  Director. 
A  liberal  Commission  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 


ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  in  1805. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Pebfect  Secueitt,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,   or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  pboftts,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,   particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.     Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.     Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.     Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  die,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person, 
ally  in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


BRITISH  GARDEN  FRUIT. 
Now  ready.  No.  1,  imp.  4to,  5*.  Gd.,  and  continued  Monthly, 

COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    BRITISH 
GARDEN  FRUIT.     With  descriptive  Letter-press* 
By  H.  L.  Meter. 
Vs  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  completed  in  not  exceeding 
Twenty-five  Numbers. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Lonosians, 


SCOTTISH  UNION    FIRE  AND    LIFE    INSUR- 
>  ANCE  COMPANY,  37,  Cornhill,  London. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 


Charles  Balfour,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
James  Goodeu,  Esq. 
H.  M.  Kemshead.  Esq. 
John  Kingston,  Esq;. 


Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
Richard  Oliverson,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Robertson,  Esq. 
H.  F.  Sandeman,  Esq. 


The  next  division  of  Life  Profits  will  take  place  in  the 
present  year,  and  persons  effecting  policies  before  the  1st  of 
August  next  will  participate  therein. 

Fire  insurances  effected  at  the  usual  reduced  rates. 

Tables  of  Rates,  Forms  of  Proposals,  and  every  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Company's  Offices,  37,  Cornhill,  London. 
F.  G.  Smith,  Secretary. 

under  the  especial  patronage  of 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THE    ROYAL 

NAVAL,   MILITARY,    EAST   INDIA,    AND    GENERAL 

LIFE     ASSURANCE^  SOCIETY, 

13,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 
F^tWj  directors. 


Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Frederic  Smith, 

K.H.,  R.E.,  Chairman. 
Col.  Sir  William  Gosset,  C.B., 

K.C.H.,  R.E.,  Deputy  Chair- 
man. 
Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 

Cockburn,  G.C.B.,M.P.,  Lord 

of  the  Admiralty. 
Major-Gen.   Sir  J.  Cockburn, 

Bart.,  G.C.H. 
Gen.    Sir    Thomas    Bradford, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 
Maj.-Gen.SirP.Ross,G.C.M.G., 

K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Gardiner, 

K.C.B. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 

K.C.B.,R.A. 


Capt.  Sir  George  Back,  R.N. 
Maj.-Gen.Taylor,C.B.,E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Ed.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Maj.-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.R.E. 
Maj.-Gen.  Cleiland,  E.I.C.S. 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  Hanmer,  K.H., 

lateR.H.G. 
Lieut.-Col.  Purchas,  E.I.C.S. 
Lieut.-Col.  Maitson,  R.E. 
Major  Shadwell  Clerke,  K.H., 

F.R.S. 
Archibald  Hair,   Esq.,   M.D., 

late  R.H.G. 
Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
William    Chard,    Esq.,   Navy 

Agent. 
James  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 


actuary. 
'John  Finlaison,  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator. 

ASSURANCES  are  granted  upon  the  Lives  of  Per- 
sons in  evert  station  of  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the 
World  upon  particularly  favourable  terms. 

Persons  assured  in  this  Office  may  change  from  one  country 
to  another  without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

A  Bonp?  amounting  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  actual  value  of 
the  Policies  was  apportioned  to  the  assured  at  the  First  Sep- 
Mtennial  eeting  held  in  the  year  18i4. 

JosEpn  C.  Brettell,  Secretary. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  all  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard. 


Table  Spoons  per  doz. 
Dessert    do.        do. 
Tea  do.       do. 

Table  Forks       do. 
Dessert  do.         do. 


hreaded 

King's 

1    Albert 

Fiddle. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

30s. 

.  35s. 

.  «s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.  32s. 

13s.  6d.  . 

13s.  6d. . 

.  17s.  6d. 

30s. 

.  35s. 

.  42s. 

25s. 

28s. 

.  32s. 

Plain 
Fiddle. 
16s.  Gd. 
12s.  Gd. 
5s.  Gd. 
16s.  Gd. 
12s.  Gd. 
C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 


FOR  WARM  WEATHER. 

BERDOE'S  LIGHT  SUMMER  COATS  will  prove 
real  Economical  and  Gentlemanly  Luxuries  for  the  pre- 
sent weather,  worn  in  lieu  of  ordinary  cloth,  and  in  appearance 
perfectly  free  from  singularity  or  vulgarity. —  W.  BERDOE, 
Tailor  and  Over-coat  Maker,  69,  Cornhi'l,  and  (shortly  at) 
96,  New  Bond-street. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s.; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  svle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s.  ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Gd. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
3E.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  21. 10s.  to  U.— Fisher  &;  Co.,  Tailors, 
gl,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 

A"  BAD  LEGOF35  YEARS'  STANDING  CURED 
BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— The  par- 
ticulars of  this  extraordinary  case  are  as  followi.  Mr.  James 
M'Donald,  a  native  of  Ireland,  now  residing  at  No.  7,  George- 
yard,  Whitechapel,  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in  1813,  in 
consequence  of  his  leg  having  then  been  bad  for  two  years,  and 
pronounced  in  Plymouth  Hospital  as  incurable.  During  the 
former  long  period  he  had  had  the  advice  of  the  most  skilful 
surgeons  in  London,  Dublin,  and  other  places.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dreadful  state  of  the  leg,  and  five  and  thirty  years  of 
suffering,  the  limb  is  now  soundly  healed  by  the  usa  of  Hollo- 
way's  Ointment  and  Pills  ;  which  are  sold  by  'all  Dealers  in 
Medicines,  and  at  the  Proprietor's  Establishment,  244,  Strand, 
London. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  MUSIC— NOW  READY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Part  1.,  price  10U, 
consisting  of  24  large  quarto  pages,  of  select  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  MUSIC,  and  48  columns  of  entertaining  and  in- 
structive MUSICAL  LITERATURE,  edited  by  an  Eminent 
Writer.  This  is  another  step  towards  the  promotion  of  a 
Musical  Taste  in  this  country,  and  notwithstanding  its  unpre- 
cedented cheapness,  is  well  worthy  the  inspection  and  general 
encouragement  of  all  Lovers  of  Music.  The  paper  and  print 
are  excellent,  and  the  Music  is  both  beautiful  and  correct. 
The  Musical  Herald  is  also  published  in  Weekly  Numbers, 
price  2d.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 
rpHE  FAMILY  HERALD,  Part  37,  price  6rf.,  con- 
J-  tains  the  White  Rose— The  Coquette— The  Yellow  Domino 
—The  Love  of  ;Kang-Hy— The  Tempter  Tempted— The  Death 
Knell— The  Skeleton— Titles  of  Honour  and  Different  Modes  of 
Address — Beauty,  with  how  to  Create  and  how  to  Preserve  it — 
How  to  Make  the  Married  Life  Happy — The  Dip  of  Ink— The 
Madonna;  and  several  other  charming  Tales  ;  with  a  variety 
of  useful,  moral,  and  instructive  reading  for  the  Intelligent  a.Dd 
Reflective  of  all  Classes.  Every  body  reads  the  FAMILY 
HERALD,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  published,  and 
just  the  kind  of  Periodical  for  whiling  away  a  leisure  moment 
agreeably  and  profitably. — To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


BREAK  OF  GAUGE. 

PICTURES  BY    AN  EMINENT  ARTIST   of  the 
Break  of  Gauge  at  Gloucester,  representing  the  shifting  of 
Passengers,    Luggage,    Horses,    and    Goods,    appear   in   the- 
ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS  of  June  G. 
Order  of  any  Newsvender. 


NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  down 
the  work  to  1846,  in  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo,  of  above  13001 
pages,  with  2000  Wood  Engravings,  31.  3s.  cloth. 

T  OUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,. 
-Li  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNI- 
TURE :  containing  numerous  Designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the 
Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses, 
Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Buildings  ;  Country  Inns,. 
Public  Houses, -and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture  ;  and  appropriate  Offices, 
Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery.  Each  Design  accompanied  by- 
Analytical  and  Critical  RemarkB. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
V  The  Supplement,   separately,  7s.  Gd.   sewed. 
By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.    50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOP.3B  DIA  of  GARDENING.    50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS.    73s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50s. 
ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  8vo.   10L. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.    20s. 

REPTON'S     LANDSCAPE      GARDENING     and     ARCHI- 
TECTURE.   30s.     With  the  Plates  coloured,  31,  6s. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS.    7s.  Gd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.    5  vols.    6E.  6s. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.    Complete  in  9  vols.  91. 17s. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  and  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.    125.      ■ 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published, 

FOR  NOTHING.— A  PAMPHLET  ON  NER- 
VOUSNESS, with  Testimonials. — The  Nervous  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  Mosely,  IS, 
Bloomsbury-street.  Bed  ford- square,  for  the  small  pamphlet 
just  published,  on  his  most  successful  Treatment  of  Nervous  or 
Mind  Complaints,  by  which  he  cures  these  diseases  more  cer- 
tainly than  other  medical  men  cure  bodily  complaints,  which 
pamphlet  he  will  return,  if  one  stamp  is  sent,  free  of  charge. 

One  Henry  Newton,  having  recently  advertised  his  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  great  discoveries  of  his  late 
employer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  WrLLis  Moseley,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
caution  the  public,  by  informing  them  that  the  said  Henry 
Newton  was  hired  at  Wright's  Office,  Hemmings-row,  by  Dr. 
W.  Moseley  in  a  menial  capacity,  to  go  of  errands,  clean 
offices,  <fcc,  at  a  salary  of  12s.  a  week,  and  not  as  a  chemist  in 
the  remotest  sense,  for  which  he  was  totally  disqualified- 
Having  stated  these  facts,  and  to  which  he  will  make  oath,  he- 
discharges  himself  from  the  responsibility  of  the  public- 
health  being  tampered  with  by  any  designing  and  unqualified 
individual. 


TONIC  MILK  OF  ORANGE,  a  Delicious  Cordial 
and  Sweetener  of  the  Breath. 
PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AND  NOBILITY, 
And  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty. 
The  MILK  OF  ORANGE  (warranted  to  be  extracted  from  Fruit)' 
Warms  the  Stomach,  Creates  an  Appetite,  Digests  the  Food, 
Strengthens  the  Lungs,  Clears  and  Improves  the  Voice  for 
Singing,  Enlivens  the  Spirits,  Dispels  Nervous  Debility,  Clears 
the  Blood,  and  combines  with  these  admirable  properties  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  the  most  efficacious  agent  ye^ 
offered  to  the  Public  for  Purifying  and  Perfuming  the  Breath. 

It  should  be  taken  in  the  proportion  of  a  wine-glassful  twice 
a  day,  and  is  particularly  recommended  to  Gentlemen  on  leav- 
ing home  in  the  morning  or  after  smoking  a  Cigar,  while  to 
Ladies  it  will  be  equally  grateful  on  going  to  a  party  or  a  ball,, 
for  its  invigorating  influence  on  the  mind  and  spirits,  and  its 
refreshing  effect  on  the  organs  of  health.  It  may  be  added, 
that  as  a  lively  but  gentle  stimulant  wholly  unmixed  with  spi- 
rituous ingredients,  it  will  prove  extremely  grateful  to  that  nu- 
merous class  of  persons,  who,  on  principles  of  abstinence,  re- 
frain from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

Prepared  {as  per  Recipe  purchased  of  the  former  Proprietor., 

Mrs.  Gully,)  by 

A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton-garden,  London. 

Half-pints,  2s.  9d.~ Pints,  4s.  Gd.— Quarts,  9s. 

Sold  by  them  and  by  all  Chemists. 


P  inted  by  William  Bradbury,  rf  No  6,  York-place,  Stoke  NewinRton,atd 
1  REDOBicK  MuL-urrr  Evavs,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Ntwinfcton,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlpsex,  PrinUrt,  at  theit  office  In  Lorn  hard -meet,  In 
thePreclnctot  Whitffrlara,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiehert  by  ih*m 
at  ihe  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in.  the  pariah  of  St.  Phiii't ,  C.vi-nt  ti»r- 
den,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communica':ons 
aie  to  be  addressed  to  the  Edl.or.— Satuiday.  Ji*kb  6,  i84C. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  13. 


[Price  Qd. 


Agriculture,  Billyh  ttailstlcn 
of        -        -         -         -     803  c 

—  ofiha  Rhine 
Ap-I.  Snc.  of  England 

Aloa   Am'r'cin  ... 

American  Alnn  ... 

AdpnraK'ii  and  pl^i 
Bird-nests  of  China   edible       - 
Bui  inn  H  «it.  Society 
Bj::ir]i.-.:!  cnrlnsiLy 
_     Soo.  or  Kdia, 
Brnmp'.oo  Stocks 
Burnfttiz-d  lin-n 
Butter,  to  remove  bid  tfiste  of 
Calendar,  Hor'iouliural 

—  Art  Iciil*  lira! 
Ccmentn  .... 
China,  edible  bird  ne»ta  of      - 
Conifers,  disease,  in 
Cul'lyatiin.  high,  limit  to 
Drains*  "f  pnin 
Euptetyx  stMai        -        .        . 
Farm  leases  ... 
Firming, hlfih  'ultlvation  In  . 
Food  of  plan-s          ... 
Graham  (P.  of.)   m-nwlr  cf     - 
Grnes  lands,  to  break  up 
Htatlojr,  Pi-lm*l«e 
Hedfi.hog  v  Rabbits 
Horses,  to  feed          ... 
Umk  >■  '(M-l'i  parvirtota 
Lawns.  Grnssej-f  ir 

Leeds  Tulip  Show 

Lep  diiim  Drnba       ... 

Linen  Burnett  zed  ... 


Linnsan  Soclotv       - 

393  6 

LUbnn,  plants   in    neiRhb^ur- 

3no  c 

Manuro  tank'  - 

f9<  c 

:iR5)  a 

Meadows  of  Llep.^n 

89(1  c 

Mu'Redium  miiTnrhizm 

891  a 

Mumard  and  wireworm  - 

BF9  c 

S9     c 

Nu-hacrh 

388  c 

39T  c 

flg(  and  Aspirigtli 

2.79  a 

389  b 

891    /■ 

390  6 

PolmaiEoheainp       - 

309  b 

3*7  c 

P.ipp?,  lumlnrgiiy  vf      ■ 

388  c 

801   c 

Potato  frog  ft  /          ... 

fi88  a 

Po  ato  crop,  appearance  of 

390  a 

—    In  D  von 

336  a 

397  c 

Fota'o  disease  - 

890  a 

383  a 

— .    in  I  eland        - 

300  a 

991   c 

—    in  Portugal     - 

390  n 

383  b 

Pots,  to  dr-iin                              - 

3  9  6 

391  a 

Rhododendron  aibnreum 

381  e 

880  b 

Season  in  Ireland     - 

3HU  b 

88g  a 

SJirtiba,  vitality  of    - 

989  c 

S  rooks,  B  romp  ton     - 

307  C 

394  « 

Tenant*'  rtgh's          ... 

H94  b 

Tulip  Show,  Leeds 

391  a 

390  6 

TurnlpB,  to  drill 

391  a 

Warping  land            - 

398  a 

889  b 

Weather  predictions 

389  e 

—    rule*        - 

BQ5  c 

Whaat  oul  ure,  cost  of 

391  a 

Vines,   emitting  roots   at   the 

398  b 

joints               - 

887  b 

391  a 

Wire. worm  and  Mustaid-sced 

389  a 

Vitality  of  .hnibi 

3J1  C 

Wood 'sib  ureery,  noticed         ~- 

391  6 

DOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
■J-**  SOCIETY,  under  the  Patronage  of  her  most  Gracious 
Majesty  THE  QUEEN.— The  THIRD  EXHIBITION  for  the 
season  will  be  held  in  the  Rot  at.  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens 
on  Wednesday,  Jdne  24th,  1846,  open  to  all  Exhibitors,  when 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  collections  : — vis.  Mis- 
cellaneous and  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Cape  Heaths,  Pelargo- 
niums, Roses,  Ranunculuses,  Pinks,  Vegetables,  <fcc.  The 
following  Exhibitions  will  also  take  place  in  the  above  Gardens 
—on  Wednesday,  July  22d,  and  on  Wednesday,  September  16th, 
184G.  List  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  John  Taylor  Neville,"  Secretary. 
Ebenezer  House,  Peckham. 

MAIDSTONE  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL 
FETE.  The  2d  Exhibition  of  the  Maidstone  Horticultural 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  in  several 
spacious  Marquees  in  a  field  near  the  Railway  Terminus.  By 
permission  the  Band  of  the  Cavalry  Depot  will  attend.  Admis- 
sion at  1  o'clock,  2s.  ;  at  half-past  3,  Is. 
Maidstone,  June  10.  J,  G.  Smith,  Hon:  Sec. 


pHICHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
V^  THE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  will  be  held,  by  permis- 
sion of  J.  B.  Freeland,  Esq.,  in  his  grounds,  at  Northgate,  on 
Thursday,  June  ISth.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Sir 
James  Dennis,  K.C.B.,  i"ie  fine  band  of  the  3d  regiment  will 
attend.  Open  to  tho  public  from  2  o'clock  till  half-past  five. 
Admission  One  Shilling. 
Particulars  of  Premiums,  &c.  may  be  obtained  of 

H.  Silverlqck,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
ANN  PRATT,  Widow  of  the  late  Henry  Pratt,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Herts,  returns  her  grateful  thanks  to  those  friends  who 
so  kindly  interested  themselves  in  her  behalf,  or  voted  fbr  her 
at  the  late  Elections.— Cheshunt,  June  13. 

HENRY  RICHES  begs  to  return  his  most  grateful 
and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those  Members  of  tho  GAR- 
DENERS' BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  who  have  so 
kindly  assisted  in  procuring  his  Election  as  a  Pensioner  upon 
the  Funds  of  their  most  excellent  Charity.  The  infirmities 
under  which  he  has  laboured  for  some  years  past,  and  which 
have  rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  doing  anything  towards 
his  maintenance,  render  the  Pension  awarded  to  him  through 
their  exertions  doubly  valuable,  and  will  to  his  latest  hour 
call  forth  his  deepest  gratitude  and  earnest  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  Institution. 

30,  Nightingale-lane,  Paddington,  June,  1846. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall,  are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, of  fine  and  good  sorts,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  are  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  sorts,  with  a  description  of  the  colours,  may  be 
had  on  application. 


pATTELL'S     SUPERIOR     DWARF     BARNES 

V^  CABBAGE,  at  Sd.  per  Ounce,  or  8s.  per  Pound.— The 
above  is  nowproved  to  be  the  best  EARLY  CABBAGE  known. 
It  may  be  safely  sown  the  middle  of  July,  without  fear  of 
running  to  seed  the  following  spring.  It  may  also  be  sown 
any  time  this  month  for  autumn  and  winter  cutting;  or,  if 
left  to  stand  through  the  winter,  will  Cabbage  very  early,  not 
being  subject  to  start  to  seed  so  much  as  other  sorts.  Its'pro- 
ductiveuess  in  fine  heads  after  first  cutting  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other  sorts. 

One  Ounce  Packets  will  be  forwarded  by  Post  on  receipt  of 
an  order  containing  Twelve  Penny  Stamps.— Address,  John 
attell,  Seed  and  Nurseryman,  Westerham,  Kent.— June  13. 


IV/f  ESSRS.  ROGERS  &  SON  beg  respectfully  to 
J-v-L  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Public  to  their 
splendid  and  extensive  collection  of  FUCHSIAS  VERBENAS 
PANSIES,  ERICAS,  PETUNIAS,  CINERARIAS  ANTIRl 
RHINUMS,  and  GERANIUMS,  of  which  they  have  a  fine  stock 
of  strjng  plants  fit  for  bedding  out  at  Gs.  per  dozen  ■  also  the 
newest  and  best  varieties  of  each  at  the  lowest  prices! 

Unrivalled  and  Magnificent  Specimen  Plants'  are  kept 
const-intly  for  inspection  at  their  Floricultural  Establishment 
No.  131,  High-street. 

No  charge  made  for  packing,  which  is  executed  in  the  most 
carefu'  manner,  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Southampton,  June  13. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETV,REGENT'S-P ARK. 
EXHIBITION-JUNE  3rd. 
AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 


The  First  Gold  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Fraser,  Nurseryman,  Lea-bridge-road,  Lcyton,  for  30 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  Wandsworth,  for  15  Exotic  Orchids. 

TnE  Second  Gold  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr,  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  Bromley,  for  "0 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Trail, 
Bromley,  for  20  do. ;  to  Mr,  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Black- 
heath,  for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Bland,  v,  Esq  ,  Reading, 
for  10  Exotic  Orchids. 

The  Third  Gold  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Hunt,  for  15  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H. 
Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford,  for  15  Exotic  Orchids. 
The  First  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam,  for  10 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  15  Cape 
Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  Stockwell,  for  10 
Exotic  Orchids  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Tooting,"  for  15  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Toot- 
ing, for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Cock,  Market-gardener,  Chiswick,  for  12 
new  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Beck,  Slate-woi'ks,  Isleworth,  for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to 
J.  H.  O  ugh  ton,  Esq.,  Roehamp  ton-lane,  for  12  do.  in  11-inch 
pots ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  Battersea,  for  do.  ;  to 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Berkhampstead,  for  12 
Roses  in  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.,  Mus well- 
hill,  for  6  Tall  Cacti. 

The  First  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Green,  for  S  Azaleas  ;  to  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Nursery- 
man, Clapham,  for  12  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  6 
Exotic  Orchids. 

The  Second  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Pamplin,  Nurseryman,  Walthamstow,  for  20  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq., 
Beckenham,  for  10  do.  ;  also  for  6  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Clark,  for  6 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  10  Exotic  Or- 
chids ;  also  for  Gompholobium  polymorphum ;  to  Mr.  Green, 
for  6  Cacti  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  i.5  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Fraser, 
for  12  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  lion.  Miss  Rushout,  Wan- 
stead,  for  6  Calceolarias  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr, 
Staines,  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  12  new  Pelargoniums 
in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  do. ;  to  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  It. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham,  for  S  do.  ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Nurserymen,  Cheshunt,  for  12  Roses  in  pots. 
The  Second  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Parker,  for  Pelargonium  "Priory  Queen;"  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  for  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  also  for  6  Cape 
Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheatb, 
for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr.  May,  Woodford,  for 
Dracophyllum  gracile  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  Mussrenda  macrc- 
phylla  ;  also  for  4  Clerodendrons  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  12 
Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  6  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  J. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Regent's-park,  for  30  British  Ferns  ;.  to  Mr. 
Reith,  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  for  25  British  plants  (exo- 
genous) ;  also  for  neat  and  correct  labelling  ;  to  Mr.  Paine, 
gr.  to  Miss  Wigan,  Islington,  for  6  Calceolarias  ';  -to  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Nurserymen,  Pine-opple-place,  for  6  dqvf  also  fur 
4  Cinerarias  ;  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Nurseryman,  Stoke  Nevungton, 
for  6  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  Nurseryman,  Chelsea,  for  12 
new  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  R.  Moseley,  TSsq.,  Pine- 
apple-place, for  8  do. ;  to  Mr.  Francis,  Nurserymau,  Hertford, 
for  100  cut  Roses  ;  to  Mr.  Betteridge,  Abingdon,  for  50  do,  ;  to 
Mr,  Williamson,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for  25  British 
plants  (endogenous)  ;  to  Mr.  Waterer,  Nurseryman,  Knap-hill, 
for  Seedling  Rhododendrons ;  to  Mr.  Dobson,  for  12  Roses 
in  pots. 

The  Third  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  6  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  also  for  30  British  Ferns  ;  to  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh, for  6  Tall  Cacti ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  Cuphea  platycentra .; 
to  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for  12  rare  Alpine  plants  ; 
to  Mr.  Malyon,  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Roser,  gr.  to  J.  N. 
Helling,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  6  do.  in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  4  Clerodendrons  ;  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Nurseryman, 
Hornsey-road,  for  a  Seedling  Heath,  "  Ventricosa  globosa 
alba  ;"  to  Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  R.  Barclay,  F.sq.,  Leyton,  for  6 
Papilionaceous  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Walthamstow,  for 
neat  and  correct  labelling  ;  to  Mr.  Riddell,  Blackheatb,  for  25 
British  plants  (exogenous)  ;  to  Mr.  Reith,.  for  25  do.  (endo- 
genous) ;  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham,  for  50  cut  Roses  ;  to 
Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman,  Hornsey-road,  for  a  stand  of  12  Ver- 
benas ;  to  Messrs.  Norman,  Florists,  Woolwich,  for  12  Pinks  : 
to  Mr.  Turner,  Florist,  Chalvey,  for  24  Pansies ;  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Florist,  Lea-bridge-road,  for  12  Bulbous  Iris  ;  to  Mr. 
Garrod,  gr.  to  R.  B.  Foreman,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  for  6  Calceo- 
larias ;  to  Mr.  Kaye,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  Norwood-hill, 
for  4  Cinerarias  ;  to  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq., 
Chelsea,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  also  for  8  Pelargoniums  ;  to  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Battersea,  for  12  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Cock, 
for  Seedling  Pelargonium  "Melpomene;"  to  Mr.  Hally,  Nur- 
seryman, Blackheatb,  for  a  Seedling  Fuchsia  "Empress." 

The  Bronze  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Kyle,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Mr. 
Kaye,  for  do.  ;  also  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to 
H.  Berens,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  for  do.;  to  Mr.  Spirgin,  Wanstead, 
Essex,  for  do, ;  to  Mr.  Vince,  Clapham,  tor  Erica  depressa  ;  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  for  Aphelexis  humilis  ;  to  Mr.  Don,  for  Aerides 
crispum ;  to  Mr.  Ivery,  Nurseryman,  Peckham,  for  Delphinium 
Peckhamensis  ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  12  rare  Alpines  ;  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  a  Seedling 
Heath  "  Swainsonii  inflata;"  to  Mr.  Stanley,  for  6  Calceo- 
larias ;  to  Mr.  Lewis,  gr.  to  T.  Hurd,  Esq.,  Kentish-town,  for 
do.  j  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  6  Fuchsias ;  to  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son,  for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  Guernsey,  for  a  Seedling  Pelar- 
gonium "Exquisite;"  to  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough,  for  24  Pansies; 
to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Certificates  of  Merit. 

To  Mr.  Bray,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's-park, 
for  Pelargonium  "  Queen  Victoria  :"  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Ixora 
coccinea  ;  to  Mr.  Paine,  for  Cereus  Scottii  ;  to  Mr.  Malyon,  for 
6  Fuchsias  ;  also  for  4  Cinerarias  ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  do.  ; 
to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  also  for  Seedling  Pelargonium 


"Lord  llardingc"  (1845);  also  for  do.  (184C)  "Model;"  also 
for  Seedling  Calceolarias  "  Robusta  "  and  "  Exquisite  ;"  to  Mr. 
II oyle,  for  Seedling  Pelargoniums  (1845)  "  Sunset"  and 
"Heidos;"  to  Mr.  Beck,  fordo.  (1846)  "Pasha"  and  "  CVu- 
enta  ;"  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  for  do.  (1846)  "  Precision  :"  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, for  a  Seedling  Calceolaria  "Fair  Maid  of  Kent;"  to  Mr. 
Standish,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  for  do.  "  Acmo ;"  to  Mr. 
Cutter,  Florist,  Slough,  for  24  Pansies  ;  to  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to 
A.  George,  Esq.,  Enfield,  for  do,  ;  to  Mr.  Coster,  Benson,  for 
24  Ranunculuses  ;  to  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Wal- 
lingford,  for  24  Seedling  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  Brighton,  for 
do. ;  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  gr.  to  M.  P.  Guimarens,  Esq.,  Maida- 
hill,  for  6  Pelargoniums,  "  Queen  Victoria." 

EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
ROSES^ 

MESSRS.  H.  LANE  &  SON'S  ROSES  are  now  in 
BLOOM,    and   will   continue  during   the   season.      The 
Home  Nurseries  are  within   ten  minutes'  walk   of  the   Berk- 
hampstead Station  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  June  13. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES.— ROSES. 
|7      P.  FRANCIS'S  Extensive  Collection   of  ROSES 
-H— J  •    will  be  in  full  bloom  on  and  after  June  the  15th,      An 

early  inspection  is  respectfully  solicited. 

ROSES  IN    BLOOM.— RUGBY    NURSERY, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

J     COLE  hegs  leave  respectfully  to  invite  the  atten- 
»    tion  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  to  his  superb- 
collection  of  ROSES,  which  are   now  in  full  bloom,   and  will 
continue  in  flower  during  the  Rose  season. — June  13. 
All  Trains  stop  at  Rugby  Station. 
ROSES  IN  BLOOM. 

A  PAUL  &  SON,  Nurserymen,  &c.  Cheshuntj 
•  Herts,  having  been  requested  by  their  patrons  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  time  when  their  ROSES  would  be  in  per- 
fection, they  beg  to  announce  the  present  time,  and  most  re- 
spectfully invite  inspection.  Every  novelty  obtainable  has 
been  added,  and  there  will  be  a  succession  of  bloom  till 
November. 

The  best  way  of  reaching  the  Nurseries  is  by  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  Waltham-cross,  thence  two  miles  by  Omnibus. 
There  are  15  trains  down,  and  the  like  number  up,  daily,  and 
the  whole  distance  is  accomplished  in  an  hour. 


ROSES. 

E*  DENYER,  NiniSERYUAN,  Florist,  &c.j  Brixton, 
*•  Surrey  (within  three  miles  of  London),  respectfully  in- 
forms Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  that  his  ROSES 
may  be  seen  in  BLOOM  from  the  15th  inst.,  comprising  all  the 
newest  sorts  .extant,and  upwards  of  600  varieties,  forming  one 
of  thebest  collections  m  the  country.  Orders  taken,  and  deli- 
vered in  November  next. 

Admittance  gratis,  Sundays  excepted.— June  13. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESF1ELD,  NEAR 
.UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 
|I7M.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  announcing 
»  »  to  their  Friends  and  Lovers  of  ROSES,  that  their  superb 
and  extensive  collection  of  this  very  popular  flower  is  now 
coming  into  bloom,  and  will  com'^ue  in  peri'eucion  during  the 
Rose  season. 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Uayward's  Heath 
Station  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  Xhi  Lewes 
Coach,  passing  through  Maresfield,  leaves  €he  Golden-cross, 
Charing-cross,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at 
10  o'clock,  a.m.     Admittance  gratis  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 


ROSES. 

T  RIVERS  informs  his  Friends  that  his  collection 
•  will  be  in  full  Bloom  after  the  14th  inst.  Those  who  love 
ROSES  may  spend  an  entire  day  among  them,  as  the  collection 
is  far  more  extensive  than  ever  ;  in  one  quarter  alone,  of  two 
acres,  are  80,000,  40,000  of  which  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals  grow, 
ing  and  blooming  with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Down  trains 
per  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  calling  at  Harlow  and  Saw- 
bridgeworth  stations,  each  about  one  mile  from  the  Nursery, 
leave  Shoreditch  at  8,  half  past  8,  9  a.m.,  and  2  p.m. 

S awbridgeworth,  Herts,  June  13. 

NURSERIES  KENSINGTON,  AND  AT  READING, 
BERKSHIRE. 

MESSRS.  FORREST  &  Co.  beg  respectfully  to  direct 
■  attention  to  their  extensive  collection  of  ROSES  now  in 
flower  at  the  Reading  Nurseries.  This  is  a  good  time  to  see  the 
distinctions,  and  consequently  a  proper  season  for  selection  ior 
autumnal  planting.  They  beg  also  to  direct  attenuon  to  their 
superior  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  at  both  es- 
tablishments, which  are  verv  fine  and  free  from  blight.  As  some 
of  the  tender  kinds  of  Stone  Fruit-trees  will  be  scarce  this  sea- 
son, R.  F.  &  Co.  recommend  their  numerous  friends  to  forward 

their  orders  early. . 

CUPHEA  CORDATA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above- 
beautiful  Greenhouse  Plant,  which  is  figured  in  Curtis's. 
"Botanical  Magazine  "for  January  last,  Tab.  420S,  where  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  gives  it  the  following  description  :— viz.  A 
truly  beautiful  plant,  from  the  rich  scarlet  of  its  two  large 
petals  and  calyces.  Would  that  all  the  species  of  tins  exten- 
sive genus  were  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  present  one  !  It  is 
a  native  of  hills  and  woods  in  Peru,  about  Huassahuassi, 
Chaclla  Acomayo,  and  Huanuco  ;  and  from  that  country  seeds 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  by  his  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb, 
in  1842,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  bloomed  in 
August,  1S45."  ,        .     .  r. 

Messrs.  V.  &  Son  would  further  add,  that  it  is  a  proiuse 
bloomer,  with  crimson  panicles  of  from  6  to  8  inches  long  at 
the  termination  of  every  shoot;  it  doubtless  will  prove  a  de- 
lightful plant  for  turning  into  the  open  garden  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Strong  plants  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  Monday  the  15th 
inst.,  at  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by 
the  trade.  w  ,       „  ^„ 

N.B.  Messrs.  V.  &  Son  require  a  Post-oflice  order  iiom 
unknown  correspondents  previous  to  executing  orders. 

Exeter,  June  13. 
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~NKW  AND  SUPERB  PANSY,  "MASTER  THOMAS." 

YOUELL  &  CO.  in  offering  the  above  Pausy,  beg  to 
refer  to  tlie  report  of  it  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  of  May  SO, 
na»e3«0  under  the  signature  of  "  Z.  Z."  as  follows  :—  '  GJ,  tine 
-form  colour,  and  substance,  mulberry-purple  top  petals,  with 
a  perfect  helting  of  deep  blue  round  the  lower  petals  ;  the  eye 
of  this  flower  is  singularly  large,  giving  great  richness  to  the 
appearance  of  the  flower."  The  stock  being  very  limited,  orders 
wall  be  executed  in  strict  rotation,  price  7s.  M.  per  plant,  post 
free  ■  or  with  11  other  first-rate  varieties,  for  13s.  per  post,  tree. 
T  '  it  Co.  are  now  sending  out,  per  post,  free,  their  superb 
collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  at  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
Catalogues  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Cinerarias,  P'ansies,  Camellias,  Ericas,  &c.  &c,  may 
Tie  had  on  application.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  1  i. 

FC.  BALL,  successor   to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
■   to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately, in  strong  plants,  for  any  of  the  under-mentioned. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners?  Chronicle,  ISiS,  p.  532— "  Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety,  and  can  be  recommended,     t  me 

■LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.  See  Gardeners'  Chron., 
1S44  p  592— "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety  The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height,  fine  Seedling  Plants  of  the  above  Lobelia 
at  12s.  per  doz. 
LOBELIA  ERINUS  GRANDIFLOBA,  9s.  per  doz. 
„  Milleri,  ) 

serotina,        /     Os.  per  dozen,  fine. 
,,  rosea,  J 

Bouvardia  strigosa,  Is.  ;  B.  splendens,  Is.,  fine  ;  B.  hetr- 
rophylla,  Is.,  fine. 

Alstrcemeria acutifolia  ia '  c 

Taxodium  sempervirens,  G  to  9  inches         ..10    6 

Lyperiapinnatifida,  good  2    6 

Alona  ccelestis  . .        l    J 

Veronica  speciosa  ••  " 

Stachys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen         j»    ' 

Androsace  cerastifolia  -    » 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        %    c 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . .     . .    2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each      . .        ,.30 

Do.   one      do.      Amoy  3    0 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carnage.   An  allowance 
to  the  Trade.— Taunton  Nurseries,  June  13. 


FUCHSIA  ■•MA.CRANTHA," 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
,j  in  offering  the  public  the  above  magnificent  FUCHSIA, 
introduced  by  themselves  from  Peru  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  W.  Lobb,  and  at  present  solely  in  their  possession.  It  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  introduced  species,  having 
flowers  of  a  cylindrical  form  from  4  to  G  inches  in  length,  of  a 
beautiful  delicate  rosy  red  colour,  produced  in  profuse  clusters. 
It  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent- 
street,  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  and  was  awarded  the  Large 
Silver  Medal.  It  is  figured  in  Cuvtis's  and  Paxton's  Magazines 
for  this  month,  where  full  descriptions  appear. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  can  with  confidence  recommend  this 
Fuchsia,  both  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  plant,  as 
well  as  a  medium  for  distinct  and  successful  hybridisation. 

The  mode  and  terms  on  which  they  disposed  of  Fuchsia 
Serratifolia  having  given  such  general  satisfaction,  they  offer 
the  above  on  similar  terms,  viz.  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over 
on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 

Strong  established  plants  will  be  delivered  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Orders  executed  strictly  in  the  rotation 
received.  . 

N.B.— Parties  wishing  to  see  a  drawing  of  the  above  Fuchsia 
prior  to  ordering  it,  can  immediately  be  furnished  with  one  by 
forwarding  12  Postage  stamps. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  require  Postoffice  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents  previous  to  executing  oiders. 

Exeter,  June  13.  


MESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  they  are  now  sending  the  following  desirable 
plants  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  s.   d. 

Dahlias,  all  the  newest  and  best  sorts      . .        . .    9    0  per  doz. 

Belladonna  Lily,  very  fine  bulbs        8    0      „ 

Fuchsias,  50  of  the  most  approved  show  sorts  . .  30    0 
Fuchsia  serratifolia  and  Queen  Victoria  ..26  each 

Verbenas  and  Petunias,  the  newest  and  best  sorts    i    0  per  doz. 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  . .        . .    6s.  and  9    0      „ 

Heliotropiums,  Pinks,  and  Pansies  ..        ..4    0     ,, 

Lobelias,  upright  and  training  varieties  ..0    0     ,, 

Salvia  Patens,  Fulgens,  Vaviegata,  and  4  others    6    0     „ 

Pentstemons,  6  sorts 6    0,, 

Potentillas,  6  sorts 6    0     „ 

Phloxes,  18  sorts  0    0,, 

Antirrhinums,  6  sorts  0    0,, 

(Enothera  Teraxifolia,  and  Macrocarpa  ..GO      ,, 

Catananche  bicolor  4    0,, 

Gazania,  4  sorts  80     ,, 

Oxalis  floribunda         8    0,, 

Campanula,  6  tall  and  G  dwarf  varieties  ..60     ,, 

Alstroemerias,  6  sorts  16  each. 

Carnations  of  best  sorts         9    0  per  doz. 

Scarlet  flowering  Stachys  inodora  . .         ..90      ,, 

Gaillardia  coccinea,  and  3  others 6    0,, 

Scutellaria  splendens,  and  Euthalis  microphylla  8  0,, 
Anagallis  Brewerii,  Grandiflora,  and  Bicolor  ..6  0  ,, 
Bouvardia  Splendens,  Flava,  Angustifolia,  and 

Strigosa 3    0,, 

Double  blue  Tree  Violet         8    0     „ 

Linum  flavum  0     0,, 

■  Chrysanthemums,  choice  sorts       ....        ..60     ,, 

Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums  4    0     „ 

Variegated  do.  ...        £    {*     » 

Duke  of  York,  new  strong  grower  . .        ..20  each. 

Perpetual  Queen,  fine  new  scarlet  ..         ..2     6      ,, 

General  Tom  Thumb  ..        ..    Is.  each,  or  9    Operdoz. 

50  superior  species  of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants  20    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto  . .         . .     10    6 

Tea-scented  Roses  (in  pots),  one  of  a  sort,  in- 
cluding Elisa  Sauvage,  De-Mont,  Belle 
Allamand,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Devoniensis, ifec.  12    Operdoz. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Noisette  Rose  3    6  each. 

12  superior  varieties  of  Climbing  Roses    . .        ..80  per  doz. 

HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
■Coboea,    Maurandyas,    Lophospermums,    Calam- 

pesis,  and  Rhodochiton  GO      ,, 

-  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  2    0  each. 

Clematis  montana         . .        . .        • .        . .        ..10      ,, 
New  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  . .        ..20      ,, 

^New  Yellow  Honeysuckle       2    0      ,, 

Double  Red  Pomegranate  and  Solanum  crispum    10,, 
"Wistaria  sinensis  and  Passiflora  of  sorts  _ . .    1    6      ,, 

Jasmines,    of     sorts,     Aristolocbia,     Virginian 
<U*eeper,    Variegated  Ivy,    Buddlea  globosa, 

and  New  Blue  '..9    Oprdoz. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  plants,  are 
sent  by  post  pre-paid.    Foreign  commissions  for  Seeds  and 
Plants  of  all  kinds  carefully  executed. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  June  13. 


TO  IMPORTERS  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

HD.  KRUSEMAN,  Jun.,  Florist,  at  Haarlem,  in 
•  noil  and,  begs  to  inform  the  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  in 
general,  that  to  bis  regret  his  annual  parcel  of  Catalogues  to 
the  trade,  which  was  sent  to  his  correspondents  in  the  City  to 
be  forwarded/ra»co  to  the  different  addresses,  was  opened  by 
the  Custom-house  Officers,  and  the  contents  being  considered 
as  liable  to  the  regulations  of  the  Post-office,  was  sent  there, 
and  have  no  doubt  since  been  sent  round  with  the  charge  of 
postage.  Although  no  blame  can  attach  to  Mr.  Kbuseman, 
Jun.,  he  still  very  much  regrets  the  circumstance,  and  will  be 
happy  to  reimburse  the  postage  to  those  parties  who  may  have 
paid  it,  in  any  order  with  which  they  may  please  to  favour  him  ; 
and,  on  application,  a  fresh  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded,  pre- 
paid, to  any  house  wishing  for  the  same. — Haarlem,  June  13. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

GREEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
&c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  andrcnttoall  parts  of  the  Kingdom;  warranted 
best  mater  al.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.03.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremout-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  may  be  bad  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


PINES.— FOR  SALE,  60^Good  Suckers  of  "RIP- 
LEY QUEEN  "  PINE,  at  Is.  each.— Apply  to  Mr.  Tom- 
son,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (By 
•  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
anc  to  His  Majesty  the  Kino  of  Saxony),  begs  to  say  his 
Catal0"ue  of  GERANIUMS,  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
bv  post  on  application.  _„«„ 

H.  G.  has  a  fine  stock  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 
His  Anemones  are  now  in  flower,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day 
from  9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted.      Admittance  Gratis. 
*-*  Foreign  orders  executed. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  "Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always,  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


BEE-HIVES.— All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy— 
the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour  & 
Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  the  season,  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  their  various  improved  BEE-HIVES  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive, 
"  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive."  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  maybe  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Be'e-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage 
stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127,  High 
Eolborn,  London. 

NUTT  ON  BEES,  (6th  Edition)  just  published. 

GLASS  DAIRY  PANS. 

EDWARDS  &  PELL,  Foreign  Agents  and  Im- 
porters op  Glass,  and  Glass  Milk  Pans,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  supply  of  PANS  from  18  to  23  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  made  of  great  strength,  and  are  very  cool 
and  cleanly.  Cold  water  cleans  them  quite  as  well  as  hot,  and 
without  trouble. 

Edwards  &  Pell  have  also  a  large  stock  of  Propagating 
Glasses  of  the  most  approved  form. 

The  very  best  Glass  for  Horticultural  and  other  purposes, 
very  strong  and  free  from  specks. 

15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or   Foreign   sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    4d.  per  foot. 
,,    16       16  „  „  ....    f>d. 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     Id. 

,,    26        26  „  ,,  ....  lid.        „ 

,,     32        32  „  „  ....  Is.  2d.    „ 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in.  . .     . .  l$d  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  „  . .     ..Id.  ,, 

Gby4         „  9  „  7  , Zd. 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.         „ 

White  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  <fcc.  *frc. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Hay  market. 

ROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 

from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.     CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 

from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.    GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  Bd.  to 

2s.  Bd.  each.    FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— Apsley  Pel- 

latt  *fc  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blaekfriars. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY      PELLATT     and     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blaekfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the    following 
Net  Cash  Prices  : — 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       4tZ. 

16  oz.        „  „  ..        ..        ..        5 

21  oz.         ,,  ,,  ..        "..'      ..        7 

26  oz.         „  „  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10 ins.  by  Sins.,  from  ljrf.  to  Zd.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 

CURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.— « This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in  tft<3 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin- street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  3S  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others.,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

CI  JARVIS  begs  to  inform  his  Patrons  and  the 
J  •  Public,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  large  purchase 
of  the  above  articles  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND  from  a  new 
Manufacturer  abroad,  at  a  very  low  rate,  who  from  circum- 
stances was  compelled  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  which  he  has 
just  imported.  In  consequence  of  having  effected  so  great  a 
bargain,  he  can  offer  the  same  at  a  less  price  (for  ready  money 
only)  than  he  has  hitherto  received  from  extensive  purchasers 
for  the  thinnest  quality,  at  his  old-established  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  38,  Great  _Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street. 
Any  other  description  of  Window  Glass  equally  low  in  price. 


FOREIGN  and  BRITISH  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes.— 
R.  COGAN  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown 
squares,  invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his 
former  lists  :     per  gross.  per  gross.  per  gross. 

6  in.  by  4        . .    6s.    I    8  by  5    . .    13s.    I    9  by  7      . .     18s. 

7  in.  by  4*      ..     9s.    |    8  by  6     ..     Us.     [  10  by  8      ..     26s. 
R.  C.  will  in  future   receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,    of  which    he    purposes   keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon  as 
received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,  CUCUMBER, &  GRAPE  GLASSES, 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 
THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRA.DDOCK  solicit  the 
inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,  and  Build- 
ers, to  an  entirely  new  description  of  BRITISH  SHEET 
GLASS,  which,  upon  trial,  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utility,  and  price,  by  any  now  in  the  market,  for  Sashes  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes;  and  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of  foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  be  entirely  avoided,  as  in 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  and  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  fault  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 
6,  Farringdon-street,  June  13. 
N.B. —The  best  assortment  of  Coloured  Glass  in  London. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
BroMLEY's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4Jd.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  fid.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5J#.  per  foot;  ditto  ditto,  4th;  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceediug  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
£rf.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  anil 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
.    MONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

L INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,   G.  and  J.   Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge. 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Prac- 
•  tical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  taken  out  a  NEW  PATENT 
for  Improvements  in  his  Garden  Engines,  Machines,  and 
Syringes.  The  action  of  the  Valves  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  out  of  repair,  which  J.  R,,  from  31 
years'  practical  experience  can  safely  warrant.  The  above  are 
adapted  for  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c,  surpassing 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  the  public,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  be  worked,  with  half  the  labour  of  any  other  Engines  now 
in  use.  Manufacted  only  by  the  Patentee,  35,  Regent- circus, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  proved. 

N.B. — None  are  genuine  except  stamped   with  the  words 
Read's  Patent. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  C<\  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which. 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  <fcc.  &>c. 


24—1846.]  

the  VALUABLE  DRIED  rLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr  Foktone,  .nay  still  be  procured  by  applying  to ,R. 
Km  Bad'..  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
Sera  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro. 
ipeans. . 

KOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY.— The  LAST  EX- 
HIBITION this  season  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society  in 
heEe-eiit's-park,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  1st,  and 
IriU  include  FRUIT.     Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens 
to  presenting  an  order  from  a  Subscriber,  price  5».,  or  on  the 
dav  of  the  Exhibition  7s.  Grf.  each.  , 

PROMENADES,  to  which  Fellows  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mitthig  thei,:  friends,  will  continue  to  be  held  every  Wednesday 
in  June  and  July,  except  July  Ijfc      &  .^^  ^^ 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tubj-day,     June  16— Llnnean °  '•   ' 

WamasuAY,      -  17-Soiieiy  of  Art.      ....         »  »•»■ 
Wbdnbsday.     —  2i— Royal  South  London      ...»   r-M- 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Tubsday,     June  16  -Swrofmd  Hill  Horlkultutal. 
Wudnrsday,—     17-Scouish  Panay  Society. 
„  ,„f  Chioh<?st*r  Horm-ultural. 

TnoHsnAY,    —    18-j  y^vpsendand  Milton  Holt.  Society. 
Thursday,    —    25-dou;h  Etstx  Hjrt.  and  FlorlcuHutaL 

We  have  received  so  many  complaints  from  well 
meaning;  persons  and  others  against  our  refusal  to 
occupy' our  pages  with  Weather  Predictions, 
which  the  first  have  a  craving  for  and  the  latter 
live  by,  that  we  are  glad  to  extract  from  the 
Athenceum  the  following  paragraph,  which  must  be 
our  answer  to  such  remonstrances  : — 

"  In   the  '  Annuaire '  for  the   present  year,  IVL 
Arago  takes  occasion,  once  for  all,  to  dispose  ot 
those    weather-predictions    which    annually  make 
the    circuit    of   Europe  falsely  stamped   with  his 
authority.     '  Engaged,'  he  says,  '  both  by  taste  and 
•duty,  in  meteorological  studies,  I  have  frequently 
been  led  to  consider  whether  it  will  ever  be  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  astronomical  calculations,  to  deter- 
mine, a  year  in  advance,  what,  in  any  given  place, 
will  be  the  annual  temperature,  that  of  each  month, 
the  quantity  of  rain,  or  the  prevailing  winds.     I 
have  already  presented  the  readers  of  the  '  Annuaire' 
with  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  natural  philo- 
sophers and  astronomers  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  moon  and  comets  on  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
These  results  demonstrate  peremptorily  that  the 
lunar    and  cometary  influences  are  scarcely  sen- 
sible;   and  therefore   that   weather-prophecy   can 
never    be    a    branch    of   astronomy    properly   so 
called.      For,     in     fact,     our     satellite     and     the 
comets    have    been    at    all    times    considered    in 
meteorology  as   the   preponderating    stars.     Since 
those  former  publications,  I  have  examined  the  sub- 
iect  in  another  point  of  view.  I  have  been  inquiring 
if  the  labour  of  men,  and  if  events  which  must  al- 
ways escape  our  scrutiny,  may  not  have  the  effect 
of  accidentally  and  very  sensibly  modifying  climate 
— as  regards  temperature  in  particular.     Already  I 
■see  that  facts  will  yield  me  an  affirmative  answer. 
I  should  greatly  have  preferred  to  delay  the  an- 
nouncement of  thatTesult  until  after  the  completion 
of  my  work  ;  but  let  me  candidly  avow  that  I  have 
sought  to  make  an  occasion  for  protesting  aloud 
against  those  predictions  which  are  yearly  laid  in 
my  name  at  home  and  abroad.     No  word  has  ever 
issued  from  my  mouth,  either  in  the  intimacy  of  pri- 
vate communication  or  in  my  courses   delivered 
during  thirty  years — no  line  has  ever  been  published 
with  my  assent — which  could  authorise  the  attribu- 
tion to  "me  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  possible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  foretel  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  weather  trill  be,  a  year,  a  month, 
a  week— nay,  I  will  say,  a  single  day,  in  advance. 
I  trust  only  that  the  annoyance  which   I  have  ex- 
perienced at  seeing  a  host  of  ridiculous  predictions 
published  in  my  name  may  have  not  have  led  me, 
by  a  sort  of  reaction,  to  give  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  the  causes   of  disturbance  which  I  have 
enumerated.     At  present  I  feel  entitled  to  deduce 
from  the  sum  of  my  investigations  this  capital  con- 
sequence :  Never — whatever  may  be  the  progress 
of  the  sciences — will  the  savant,  who  is  conscientious 
and  careful  of  his  reputation,  speculate  on  a  pre 

DICTION    OF   THE  WEATHER.'  " 

This  ought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
weather  prophets,  whose  opinions  may  be  best  con- 
signed to  that  limbo  where  man's  lost  wits  are 
findable. 


The  following  statement  has  been  received  from 
a  correspondent : — "  The  stems  of  our  Vines  are 
completely  overgrown  with  roots,  some  of  which 
are  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  During 
hot  dry  weather  the  points  of  these  rootlets  shrivel ; 
but  on  the  return  of  dull  weather,  they  begin  to 
push  again  above  the  shrivelled  points.  As  it  will 
be  requisite  in  a  short  time  to  withdraw  moisture  on 
account  of  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes,  in  what  way 
ought  we  to  proceed  ?      Or  do  you  consider  it  a 


si<m  ofunhealthiness.asitis  feared  it  is,  the  borders 
beino-  very  bad  ?  Thev  are  upwards  of  5  ft.  deep, 
and  of  a  rather  stifhsh  clay.  The  house,  is  kept 
pretty  moist  by  means  of  pans  on  the  flues." 

The  Vine  possesses  a  very  strong  vegetating 
power,  which  is  manifested  whenever  sufficient  heat 
and  moisture  arc  present.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  if  one  portion  or  shoot  of  a  Vine-plant  is  intro- 
duced to  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  its  growth,  t he 
buds  will  push  into  foliage  and  shoots  ;  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  exposed  to  cold,  will  not  bo  per- 
ceptibly affected,  and  will  contribute  nothing  to  the 
active  vegetation  of  the  branch  introduced  to  heat 
and  moisture.  Accordingto  circumstances,  therefore, 
vegetation  maybe  active  in  one  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  comparatively  dormant  in  another  part  ot 
the  same  Vine-plant. 

The  circumstance  of  Vines  under  glass  emitting 
roots  at  the  joints  along  the  shoots  is  not  uncom- 
mon. We  wish  it  were  less  so,  for  it  is  injurious  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Vine,  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  existing  crop  from  acquiring  perfection. 
We  must  endeavour  to  explain  the  cause,  conse- 
quences, and  remedy. 

Moisture  favours  the  formation  of  these  roots. 
As  our  correspondent  stated  they  shrivel  in  hot  dry 
weather,  but  push  again  on  the  return  of  a  dull  or 
moist  state  of  the  atmosphere.     But  the  principal 
cause  of  their  appearance  is  not  moisture,     lliey 
arise  from  the  shoots  being  in  a  highly  favourable 
situation  for  growth,  and  the  roots  in  the  reverse. 
The  leaves  elaborate  a  quantity  of  sap  proportionate 
to  their  size,  and  to  the  share  which  light  has  had 
in  perfecting  their  development.     Part  of  this  ela- 
borated sap  is  appropriated  by  the  above-ground 
portion  of  the  plant.     But  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
more  especially  where  a  vigorous  growth  is  pro- 
moted, there  is  always  a  surplus  beyond  what  the 
stem  and  its  dependencies  above  ground  require,  and 
the  proper  destination  of  this  is  the  roots,  in  order 
that  tberr-increase  may  correspond  with  that  of  the 
plant  above  them.     But  roots  in  a  border  5  ft.  deep, 
and '  of  a  clayey  nature,  will  be  in  a  temperature 
little,  above  40"  early  in  spring.      At  about   40° 
water  has  its  greatest  density.     Under  such,  circum- 
stances any  movement  in  the  fluids  of  the  roots 
must  be  extremely  sluggish;  and  were  these  roots  as 
open  to  observation  as  the  stem  is,  thereis  no  doubt 
they -would  be  found  as  dormant  as  a  shoot  left  out- 
side in  the  cold,  compared  with  anotheT  introduced  to 
the  heat  of  a  forcing  house.  When  the  roots  of  Vines 
are  healthy,  in  proper  soil  sufficiently  warm,  their 
oTowth  proceeds  in  due  proportion  to  that  of  the 
top,  but  if  they  are  badly  conditioned,  they  can 
neither  act  their  part  nor  appropriate  their  share  of 
the  returning  juices  ;  consequently  an  accumulation 
of  the  latter  takes  place  in  the  stems,  and,  favoured 
by  the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  theVinery,  bursts 
through  the  bark  in  the  form  of  spongioles,  continu- 
ing to  lengthen  till  they  are  checked  by  drought. 

An  extraordinary  production  of  these  aerial  roots 
was  observed  to  take  place   whilst  an  experiment 
was  being  made  with  a  Black   Hamburgh   Vine,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     It  had 
grown  vigorously  in  an  open  bordor,  along  with 
other   varieties,  forming  part  of  the  collection  of 
Vines  ;  "-rowing  at  full  freedom,  no  rootlets  broke 
out  from  the  shoots.     A  3-light  frame  was  placed 
over  this  plant,  and  made  as  air-tight  as  possible  ; 
the  sashes  were  never  opened,  except  to  supply 
water  to  the  roots  ;  a  thermometer  inside  the  frame 
was  generally  raised  every  day  above   140°  by  sun 
heat      An  Orchid  placed  in  a  shaded  part  ot  the 
frame  was  killed  in  two  days,  yet  the  Vine  continued 
to  grow.  It  burst  its  winter  buds  rapidly  into  shoots, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  the  buds  on  these  young 
shoots  were  formed,  they   also  pushed,  weaker  of 
course,  and  again  still  weaker  growths  proceeded 
from  these  secondary  shoots.     Meanwhile  a  vast 
number  of  roots  issued  from  the  shoots  trained  hori- 
zontally near  the  glass,  and  these  roots  soon  reached 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  became  matted  by 
them,  for  it  was  moist,  and  for  a  little  way  suffi- 
ciently warm,  by  reason  of  the  sun-heated  air  in  the 
frame.     But  with  regard  to  the  old  roots  in  the 
earth,  the  case  was  very  different.     The  heated  air 
of  the  frame  could  but  slightly  affect  the  soil  at  the 
depth  where  they  were  situated,  whilst  those  ex- 
tending beyond  the  limits  of  the  frame  were  of 
course  entirely  beyond  its  influence. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded  when  Vines  are  seen 
throwing  out  roots  in  the  air,  that  the  roots  in  the 
soil  are  in  bad  condition,  provided  only  a  due 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture  has  been  maintained 
in  the  house.  But  in  the  Vine,  which  will  bear 
great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  a  disparity  may 
take  place  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
in  ouestion :  either  the  temperature  of  the  border 
may  be  much  too  low,  whilst  that  of  the  Vinery  is 
not  too  high  ;  or  the  border  may  be  rendered  com- 
fortable enough  in  every  respect  for  the  roots, whilst 


the  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  in  which  the 
shoots  are  placed,  like  those  in  the  experiment  above 
detailed,  may  be  much  too  high.  _ 

The  consequences  which  result  from  a  profusion 
of  branch-roots   on  the  Vine  are  these  ;  they  act 
as  spongioles,  and  absoib  moisture  and  gases  from 
the  air  in  the  house,  and  they  tend  to  increase  the 
breadth  of  the  foliage  and  swelling  of  the  berries  ; 
even  the  thickness  of  the  wood  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  them,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
Vine  branch  smaller  at  the   base  than  higher  up  ; 
in  short  they  are  sources  for  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment. But  they  are  sources  which  dry  up  when  they 
are  most  wanted.     They  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  at  all  encouraged.     They  assist  in  forming  a 
widely   expanded   foliage   during    moist   weather; 
and  when  dry  weather  demands  a  greater  supply,  to 
compensate  for  increased  evaporation  from  broad 
foliage,  the  stem-borne  rootlets  contribute  nothing, 
they°  themselves  being   dried   up.     To  their  pre- 
carious supply  may  be  partly  attributed  the  shank- 
ing and  shrivelling  of  fruit.    They  should  be  checked 
in  time  by  allowing  the  air  in  the  house  to  become 
occasionally  dry  instead  of  feeding  them  constantly 
with  water"  from  evaporating  pans.     But  above  all 
things,  their  appearance   should   be  prevented   by 
maintaining  a  due  proportion  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  earth  in  which  the  Vines  are 
plunged.      We    know    that    some    learned   Vine- 
growers  will  scratch  their  heads  and  wonder  what 
a  due  proportion  signifies  ;  but  if  thev  will   s[uay 
thev  will  w^  j,nu  n  i'ney  will  not  study  we  will 
telfthem  one  of  these  days. — [|. 


DOUBLE  BBOMPTON,  QUEEN,  AND  TEN- 
V/EEK  STOCKS. 
Few  hardy  plants  are  more  v^Ujble  than  the  different 
varieties  of  Brornpton,  Queen,  and  Ten-»gek  blocks, 
when  double,  and  clear  in  colour,  either  as  objects  J>V 
decorating  the  flower-garden  or  the  sitting-room,  both 
as  regards  their  fragrance  and  long  duration,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  are  few  plants  upon  which  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty.  Very  few  persons  care  for  the 
single  Stock,  while  in  the  double  state  it  is  the  admi-  _ 
ration  of  everybody.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  double  flowers, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  how  they  should  be  treated, 
so  as  to  have  plants  in  bloom  from  April  to  November, 
and  even  in  very  mild  winters  all  the  year  round.  In 
commencing,  first  procure,  if  possible,  seeds  of  a  good 
kind  (that  is,  from  some  place  where  more  double  than 
single  ones  are  produced  from  the  seed )  for  in  so  doing 
you  may  save  yourself  much  disappointment. 

They  are  exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation,  merely 
requiring  to  be  sown  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  very  reten- 
tive, and  at  different  seasons,  so  as  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession. Those  which  should  be  put  in  at  the  present 
season,  namely,  the  Brornpton  and  Queen  Stocks, 
should  be  sown  at  two  different  times,  one  about  the 
end  of  June,  and  again  in  the  end  of  July,  in  a  border 
or  bed  not  very  rich  or  confined,  merely  screened  from 
the  mid-day  sun.  If  such  a  situation  is,  however,  not 
convenient,  sow  in  the  open  ground  and  put  a  few 
twiggy  branches  over  the  beds,  placing  the  branches 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  will  be  quite  shade  enough, 
removing  them  again  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin 
to  show  their  first  rough  leaves,  otherwise  they  become 
drawn,  and  consequently  never  flower  well. 

In  sowing  the  Brornpton  and  Queen  Stocks  always 
sow  rather  thinly,  and  on  ground  which  is  somewhat 
firm  for  if  sown  on  very  loose  fresh  dug  ground,  and 
if  the  soil  is  iich,  which  it  should  be,  the  plants  grow 
too  rapidly,  become  soft,  and  are  very  liable  to  be 
destroyed  in  winter  if  the  latter  should  prove  severe. 
Whenlarge  enough,  which  will  be  by  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  August,  transplant  them  into  a  moderately 
rich  soil,  and  water  freely  after  planting  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  but  if  possible  defer  planting  until  showery 
weather.  In  making  a  selection  for  transplanting, 
first  reject  all  the  very  strong-growing  plants,  because 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  single  ones,  and  also  those 
with  a  single  tap  root,  preferring  only  the  smaller 
stunted  plants  with  horizontal  fibry  roots,  as  those  in 
most  cases  produce  double  flowers.  . 

In  planting  at  this  season,  much  of  the  success  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  winter  which  follows,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  plant  one  portion  on  very  poor  soil, 
to  stand  if  the  winter  should  prove  very  severe,  and 
another  on  rich  soil  (these  should  be  the  produce  of  the 
latter  sowing),  to  produce  fine  flowers,  in  case  the  lol- 
lowing  wintir  shonld  prove  very  mild.  These  plants 
will  flower  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July 
or  even  longer,  and  should  be  supplied  with  manure 
water  once  or  twice  in  April  and  May,  particularly 
planted  in  rather  poor  soil. 

The  next  sowing  should  be  of  Ten-week  Stocks,for  pot- 
tin"  and  keeping  in  cold  pits  or  frames  during  winter 
to  be  afterwards  turned  out  into  the  open  borders,  abou 
the  end  of  April  ;  the  seeds  of  these  are  best  sown  on 
a  good  rich  border,  about  the  beginning  of  Septembe 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
selection  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  rejecting 
the  very  strongest  and  tap'-rooted  plants  as  much  as 
possible.     When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large,  po 
them  in  5-inch  pots  (48s),  putting  three  or  four  plants 
into  each  pot  round  the  side,  and  in  very  rich  compost ; 
they  must  be  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards 
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placed  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  so  that  they 
may  remain  out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  pit  for  winter  ;  otherwise,  if  placed  in 
the  pit  or  frame  too  early  they  get  drawn,  or  lose  their 
bottom  leaves  and  become  unsightly.     In  spring,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  allow  plenty  of  air  and  re- 
move the  lights  entirely  on  very  fine  days,  watering  fre- 
quently with  manure  water,  or  what  is  better,  placing  a 
portion   of  rotten   dung   on  the  surface   of  the  pots. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  show  for  bloom,  the  single 
ones  can  at  once  be  pulled  out,  leaving  only  those  that 
are  double  ;  these  plants  will  flower  in  April  and  May. 
In  soiviDg  in  spring  for  a  succession  to  flower  from 
the  middle  of  July  until  September,  sow  the  various 
kinds  of  Ten-weeks  in  the  open  border,  in  very  rich  soil, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  thin  out  the  strongest 
plants  at  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  single  ones  as  they 
show  bloom  (uuless  you  want  them  for  seed),  and  by 
the  end  of  July  you  may  have  nothing  but  a  bed  of 
double  Stocks  ;  by  transplanting  some  of  the  smaller 
plants  about  the  end  of  May  into  very  rich  soil  you  may 
have  a  later  succession  of  bloom  ;  and,  finally,  if  some 
purple  and  white  Queen  Stocks  are  sown  at  the  same 
time  and  treated  in  a  similar  way,  they  will  commence 
flowering  in  August,  and  remain  in  beauty  until  they 
are  destroyed  by  winter  weather.     If  the  winter  should 
not  prove  severe,  however,  these  plants  will  keep  on 
blooming  until  those  sown  in  July  take  their  place,  thus 
producing  a  constant  succession  all  the  year  round. 

In  many  cases  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  kinds  of 
btocks,  the  Bromptons,  get  killed  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  ;  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  taking  up  the 
plants  before  winter  and  potting  them,  or  by  planting 
mem  in  a  spare  Melon  pit  or  cold  frame,  and  after- 
wards replanting  them  into  the  open  gr^'-n-1  in  sorinir 
hut  they  never  flower  so  well  or  grow  so  large  as 'when 
they  survive  the  winter  in  the  open  border 

In  saving  the  seed  much  depends  ;  for  Stocks  as  well 
as  all  highly  domesticated  plants  annually  reproduced 
from  seed,  are  very  subject  to  degenerate,  and  it  re- 
quires a  constant  vig-hnce  to  preserve  or  improve  the 
race.     I  sJi^  now  endeavour  to  point  out  what  is  the 
t>?5-  means   of  obtaining    double    flowers  with  good 
colours.     In  selecting  the   plants  from  which  to  save 
seed,  choose  always  those  with  brightest  and  clearest 
colour,   broadest    petals,   densest   flower-spikes,   most 
numerous  side  branches,  anddwarfest  habit ;  and  avoid 
_    all  those  plants  with  few  lateral  branches,  robust  habit 
thmly-set  flower-spike,  and  broken  colours.     Much  also 
depends  on  the  season  ;  for  if  the  summer  should  prove 
a  very  dry  and  warm  one,  the  seeds  will  be  much  better 
as  regards  the  production  of  double  flowers  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  summer  should  prove  to  be  cold  and 
wet,  nearly  all  the  plants  will  be  single,  and  this  ac- 
counts why  the  German-saved  seed  is  always  superior  to 
that  saved  in  England. 

It  thould  also  be  observed  that  the  seed  of  each 
colour  and  kind  of  Stock  should  be  saved  at  as  great  a 
distance  from  the  other  as  possible  ;  otherwise  bad 
colours  are  the  effect.  The  bottom  flowers  on  the  spike 
only  should  be  allowed  to  produce  seed,  which  is  easily 
done  by  p.uching  the  top  ones  off;  and  finally,  the  best 
seed  is  obtained  where  large  quantities  are  grown,  and 
where  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  where  sown,  and 
treated  as  above  stated.  There  are  some  who  suppose 
because  a  plant  with  single  flowers  be  surrounded  by 
double  ones,  it  must  produce  seed  from  which  nearly  all 
the  produce  will  be  double  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  quantity  of  double  flowers 
has  no  effect  upon  the  single,  but  merely  indicates  that 
the  breed  is  a  good  one. — G.  G. 
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culation  in  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  robbing  it  of  the  full 
supply  of  nutriment. 

This  pupa  is  narrow,  about  I  line  long  (fig.  1  greatly 
magnified),  of  a  green  colour,  probably  sometimes  in- 
clining more  or  less  to  a  yellow  tint,  and  the  abdomen 
tapers  considerably.     The  head  is  broad  with  two  long 
antenna;,  like  fine  black  bristles  (5)  ;  2  large  eyes  (61 ; 
the  face  (3)  is  greatly  elongated  and  attenuated  to  the 
extremity  where  the  rostrum  is   attached,  and  passes 
a  ong  the  breast  between  the  hinder  coxa;  ;  it  is  flexi- 
ble, composed  of  three  joints,  with  the  mandibles  and 
maxilla;  like  bristle,-,  distinctly  visible  at  the  apex  (4 )  ; 
the  sheaths  inclosing  the  wings  look  like  the  pinions  of 
a,  bird,  and  it  has  six  legs,  the  hinder  pair  beincr  the 
longest.     Eventually  the  skin  of  this  pupa  bursts  upon 
the  back,  and  out  crawls  the  perfect  Eupteryx  Solani, 
which  is  a  winged  insect,  and  it  can  leap,  I  expect,  as 
well  as  fly  short  distances.     It  is  likewise  of  an  agree- 
able green  colour,  but  becomes  of  a  yellowish  green 
when  dead  ;  the  head  is  broader  and  shorter  than  it  was 
in  the  pupa,  and  of  a  crescent  shape  above,  with  a 
brown  prominent  eye  on  each  side  (6) ;  the  face,  how. 
ever,  which  is  nearly  horizontal,  is  very  long  and  some- 
what ovate,  producing  a  rostrum,  as  in  the  pupa,  also 
two  antennas,  which  are  shorter,  composed  of  two  small 
subglobose  joints,  inserted  in  cavities  before  the  eyes 
each  furnished  with  a  bristle  ;  the  thorax  is  transverse 
and  smooth  ;  the  scutellum  is  subtrigouate,  acuminated 
at  the  apex  ;  the  abdomen  is  attenuated,  conical  in  the 
female,  with   a  long   and  stout  ovipositor,  formed   of 
sheaths  enclosing  the  oviduct  wings  when  at  rest,  lying 
over  the  body  in  a  convex  form  ;  the  elytra  or  superior 
wings  are  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  narrow  and  ellipti- 
cal, the  nervures  scarcely  visible  ;  inferior  win»s  nearly 
as  long  as  the  elytra,  broader,  excessively  delicate  and 
iridescent ;    legs    six,   very    slender,    anterior    short, 
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hinder  very  long  ;  thighs  short  and  slender  ;  shanks, 
anterior  armed  with  spines  on  the  inside  only,  and  not 
to  the  apex  ;  hinder  long,  with  a  double  series  of  spiny 
bristles  on  the  outside;  feet  moderately  long  and  Par- 
ticulate ;  claws  and  pulvilli  minute  ;  fig.  2,  the  cross 
lines  showing  the  natural  divisions. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
EuriEEY.x  Solani  (the  Potato  Frog-fly. )  —This  little 
creature   ,3  nearly   allied   to  Tettigonia   flavescens   of 
iabricius,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  September,  but 
the  tormer  species  is  rendered  deserving  our  attention 
from  its  having  been  detected  upon  the  Potatoes  soon 
after  the  murrain  manifested  itself  last  year,  as  stated 
by  a  correspondent  who  transmitted  specimens  with  the 
following  observations  :-«  This  insect  appeared  about 
the  2.U  of  August :  it  resided  underneath  the  leaves 
Tmt  I  con Id  not  perceive  that  it  had  done  any  injury  to 
them,  and  they  were  not  upon  the  stalks.     It  continued 
on  tie  Potatoes  until  they  were  taken  up  on  the  22d  of 
September      They  bred  on  the  leaves,  I  presume,  as 
there  were  both  young  and  old  on  the  plants,  from  four 
o  twelve  on  a  leaf.     When  we  attempted  to  take  them 
the^eaf"  Se01'ShUffle  away  to  the  other  side  of 

The  genuine  Froth-flies,  we  know,  live  in  their  larva 
and  pupa  states  in  a  liquor  which  is  secreted  to  protect 
their  tender  bodies  from  the  action  of  heat  and  cold 
and  they  would,  undoubtedly,  weaken  a  tree  or  plant  if 

Th^Pnf*      ?"aek/t  \a  a°y  "operable  numbers, 
ihe    lotato    Irog-fly    does    not    create    any    frothv 

wili'tnlV1;,  "  !S  t0  be  £°Ped  that  PotatoVowers 
will  watch  the  economy  of  this  species,  and  publish 
heir  observations.  When  and  where  the  eggs  aVe  la  d 
we   know   not    but  the   larva,    are    little    shy   green 

of  wi  VT^V0  V"  perfect  insect> but  kffi 

ot    wings      as    the    larva;    grow    they   change    their 
cou^ SSS  f  8t|CkiDg  t0  the  'eaves,  and  in  due 


An  Hemipterous  insect,  closely  allied  to  Phytocoris 
campestris  of  Linna;us,*  is  accused,  in  the  United  States, 
of  injuring  the  Potato  crops  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
most  abundant  m  June  and  July,  although  it  has  been 

♦^w^f     ^  n  ?t  aH,week  in  APril> and  as  late  ^ 
the  middle  of  October.     Dr.  Harris  says  it  is  the  P 

l.neolaris  of    Pahsot   de   Beauvois,    and    the    Capsus 

obl.nea  us  of  Say.     «  During  the  summer  of  1 838,t  and 

particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  which,  it 

will  be  recollected,  was  very  dry,  our  gardens  and  fields 

swarmed  with  immense  numbers  of  little  bugs,  that  at- 

tacked    almost    all  kinds   of  herbaceous  plants.     Mv 

attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  in  consequence  of 

the    injury  sustained   by   a  few   Dahlias,    Marigolds 

Asters,  and  Balsams  with  which  I  had  stocked  a  little 

border  around  my  house.  tIn  the  garden  of  my  friends, 

the   Messrs.   Hovey,    at    Cambridgeport,   I  observed 

about  the  same  time,  that  these  insects  were  committing 

sad  havoc,  and  was  informed  that  various  means  had 

been  tried  to  destroy  or  expel  them  without  effect      On 

visiting  my  Potato  patch  shortly  afterwards,  I  'found 

the  insets  there  also  in  great  numbers  on  the  vines; 

behe>e  that  these  insects  contributed  quite  as  much  as 

of  the^Pntt  fi°,V  •at^aS°n'-t?  dim'D!sh  the  P™<iuce 
ot   the  Potato-fields  in  this  vicin  ty.     They  princiDallv 

attacked  the  bud,  terminal  shoots^  and  mifsuccuS 

growing  parts  of  these  and  other  herbaceous   plants 

puncturing  them  with  their  beaks,  drawing  off  the  sap' 

and  from  the  effects  visible,  apparently  poisoning  the' 

btack  anaCked-  ,Thr  Sh°r.t,y  after  -tLed^Zned 
black,  and  m  a  few  days  dried  up  or  curled,  and  re- 
mained permanently  stunted  in  their  growth.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  bugs  would  be  found  buried  amongrte 

nW.  Irf,°f  faVeS-°f  the  gl'°wil,S  exfemities  of  the 
plants,  at  which  time  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  catch 
them  j  but  after  they  had  become  warmeda  littleby  he 
sun,  hey  became  exceedingly  active,  and  on  theap 
proach  of  the  fingers  would  loose  their  hold,  and  either 
drop  suddenly  or  fly  away.  Sometimes,  too,  when  on 
the  stem  of  a  plant,  they  would  dodge  round  o  the 
other  side,  and  thus  elude  our  grasp."-fl°","o/g      th<S 

Home  Correspondence. 

The  Season  in  the  South  of  Ireland—This  is  the 
worst  year  I  can  recollect  for  a  series  of  20  seasons 
hat  has  occurred  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  may  say 
that  orchards  are  quite  barren  ;  after  having  ™vy  fill 
bloom  no  fruit  has  remained,  all  having  melted  awTv 
None  of  the  superior  kinds  of  Pears  hafe  anything  on 
tbem^andjhe  only  ones  that  bear  at  all^reX  s.J°" 
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rear,  the  Supreme,  and  (that  never-failing  and  g"ood 
Pear)  the  "Bishop's  Thumb."  Plum. tr.es  are  veVbal 
nil  irf„'l  "re*  •  Goosebe»'ies  are  a  fair  crop,  but  net 
C  L t  PVri°»  VEry  cmiddlinS-  I"  feot,  the  onlv 
things  that  look  well  are  Strawberries,  and  unless  well 
watered  now,  they  will  not  swell.  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Broccoli,  _&c.  are  all  thin  and  plants  poor-la  bad  look 
out  for  winter  vegetables.  We  shall  soon  be  digging 
new  Potatoes  here  plentifully.-  J.  B.  Warren,  Warren'^ 
Green,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 

Luminosity  of  the  Poppy.— -In  walking  round  my 
garden,  in  company  with  three  friends,  near  nine  in  the 
evening,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  dazzling 
appearance  of  a  large  red  Poppy.  On  watching  it  at- 
tentively, we  perceived  it  to  emit  vivid  streaks  of  liMit 
which  appeared  to  play  over  the  large  gaudy  flowers 
so  much  so  as  to  quite  affect  the  eye-sight  after  looking 
upon  it  a,  short  tune.  Have  any  of  your  readers  ob- 
served the  same,  and  can  you  account  for  so  curious 
a  phenomenon.— IF.  D.  G.,  Gosberlon.  [We  can  find 
no  such  appearance.] 

Rhododendron  Arbireum— There  is  no  flower  in  the 
conservatory  during  the   dull  months  of  January  and 
February,  that  can  in  anyway  vie,  in  elegance  of  habit 
or  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  the  Rhododendron  arbo- 
reum,   and  yet  in    how  few  instances    do    we    meet 
with  it  in  perfection;  in  how  many  do  we  find  complaints 
made  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  inducing  it  to  bloom  at 
au;  intact,  I  have  known  many  persons  to  have  tins 
plant  in  their  care  for  years,  and  never  to  succeed  with 
it ;  so  that  eventually  one  of  the.  lichest  ornaments  of 
our  conservatories  is  discarded  as  worthless.     I  have 
a  very  handsome  bush  about  6  ft.  in  height  in  the  con- 
servatory here,   which  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  last  was  truly  splendid  ;  it  had  46  fine 
large  heads  of  bloom  fully  expanded  at  one  time,  be- 
sides many  more,  both  before  and  after,  all  of  the  rich- 
est bright  crimson.      This  plant  is  now  again  set  for 
bloom,  and  I  expect  will  have  about  65  or  70  heads  ;  a 
smaller  plant  about  3  ft.  in  height  is  also  beautifully  set 
with  blossom^  buds,  and  will  flower  any  time  during 
the  next  winter,  according  to  its  treatment.     My  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  this  plant  by  seeing  the  very 
large  specimens  at  Mr.  Knight's  in  the  King's-road,  and 
1  thought  if  smaller  plants  of  the  species  could  be  made 
to  flower  as  well,  how  very  desirable  they  would  be      I 
have  been  generally  successful  in  my  treatment,  which- 
mainly  consists  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  supply  of 
water.   During  January  and  the  four  succeeding  months 
they  require  a  very  plentiful  supply;  the  four  following,. 
viz.,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  only  half  the 
quantity  ;  and  during  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, I  give  scarcely  any,  gradually  drying  the  ball  com- 
pletely, even  to  punishing  the  plant.      Perhaps  these 
nmts  may  have  some  effect  in  making  the  R.  arboreum 
more  universally  cultivated  and  better  bloomed.-,/  L 
Snow,  Swinton  Park,  Bedale. 

The  Nuthatch— -Mr.   Wighton  states  that  the  nut- 
hatch (the  Sitta  europrea),  is  not  known  in  the  west  of 
England.     This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Devonshire,  if  not  throughout 
the  county  ;  and  I  have  this  year  observed  many  pairs 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  about  a  dozen  miles 
west  of  Exeter.     There  is  now  a  nest  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  me,  composed,  as  Mr.  W.  remarks,  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Fir.     It  is  in  a  stone  wall,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  being  too  shallow  to  admit  the  hand    it 
was  necessary  to  remove  a  stone  in  order  to  examine 
it ;  but  the  stone  having  been  loosely  replaced,  it  was 
tound  a,  few  days  afterwards  most  artistically  plastered 
up,  and  the  hole  so  reduced  as  only  just  to  admit  a  pas- 
sage tor  the  bird.     My  experience  disproves  Mr    W  's 
assertion  that  the  nuthatch  does  not  pilfer  nuts  from 
the  bushes,  as  I  have  often  remarked  it  selecting  the 
hnest  nuts  from  bunches  of  Filberts  ;  but  as  the  studies 
ot  horticulture  and  natural  history  are  often  united,  its 
interesting  habits  more  than  repay  to  the  naturalist  what 

islost  to  the  gardener.— Subscriber. Mr. Wighton,  of 

Norwich   tells  us  that  the  nuthatch,  "on  account  of  its 
nabits  and  diet,  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  gardens."  By 
this  I  should  expect  that  Mr.  W.  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  diet  of  this  little  bird  ;  but  when  he 
informs  us  that  "it  is  a  question  whether  it  cracks  nuts 
tor  the  sake  of  the  kernels,  or  for  the  insects  or  <u-ubs 
which  they  may  contain,"  another  question  is  raised 
which  is— How  far  the  nuthatch  may  be  a  useful  or  a 
welcome  visitor  in  gardens  ?  for  if  the  bird  cracks  nuts, 
or  indeed  any  other  seeds,  for  the  sake  of  their  kernels 
I  should  not  wish  them  to  visit  my  garden.     But  be' 
this  as  it  may,  I  beg  to  tell  Mr.  W.  that  the  nuthatch 
(bitta  europaea)  never  cracks  nuts  at  all ;  and,  further 
as  Nature  always  provides  tools  and  strength  sufficient 
to  perform  the  work  she   has  ordained  to  be  effected 
and  as  both  strength  and  tools  are  wanting  in  this  bird 
no  such  work  could  ever  be  performed  by  it    If  Mr  w' 

lZu\  StUd\fdt  thl  relative  streuSth  of  materials,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  try  how  much  more  mecha- 
nical power  it  would  take  to  crack  a  nut  than  it  would 
to  break  the  bill,  or  even  the  head  of  this  little  bird 
Mr.  W  says  that  the  nuthatch  "belongs  to  the  family 
of  woodpeckers,  or  creepers."  If  he  knows  anything  of 
ornithology,  he  must  know  that  the  birds  which  consti- 
tute  the  family  called  woodpecker  have  two  toes  before 
and  two  behind  ;  and,  if  to  the  creepers,  it  must  have 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind.  But  Mr.  W.  states 
that  his  bird  (the  nuthatch)  "has  only  two  toes  before 
and  one  behind  ;"  this  appears  the  more  strange,  as  I 
know  well  that  the  nuthatch  has  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind  It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  Mr.  W.  has 
not  carefully  examined   the  nest,   which  he   certainly 
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of  the  fine  smooth  bark  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  I  am 
Zvl that lb  W.  is  not  the  first  to  have  written  on 
ms  sub  ect,  and  much  in  the  same  strain  The  ob  ecta 
hemselves,  however,  should  be  examined  ;  he  actions 
£  animals  observed/the  causes  of  these  actions  traced 
ut  one  fact  learned  from  personal  observation  is 
forth  more  than  ten  thousand  book  assertions,  and  one 
Xarch  bused  on  personal  observation  is  more  valu- 
RTtnSniiig  the  mind  to  the  love  of  truth  and  to 
he  admiration  of  the  beautiful  contrivances  of  Provi- 
fence  in  adapting  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
nds  Van  themere  study  of  books,  which,  when  taken 
la  true  light,  can  only  be  considered  as  gaining  know- 
ledge at  second-hand.-^  »o,i,  Mythclmrcyd. 

h3s  andJsparagus.-Cobbett,  in  his  "English  Gar 
dener"  sa^s,  "Pigs,  who  are  excellent  judges  of  the 
relat  ve  qual  ties  of  vegetables,  will  leave  Cabbages  for 
I6  ^es?ar.d  Lettuces'  for  Spinach."  Might  he  no 
have  added,  "  and  all  three  for  Asparagus  \  _  Last 
Monday  morning  an  old  sow  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
gardenf  which  is  well  stocked  with  most  kinds  of  vege- 
tables :  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Peas  Beans,  Sp.nacl  ,  &c. 
The  only  thing  she  attacked  was  the  Asparagus,  almost 
every  head  of  which  she  demolished  upon  two  beds, 
which  singularly  enough,  were  50  yards  ip^.nAt 
Grass  bank  a  yard  high  between  them.  Most  of  the 
above-named  vegetables  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  first  Asparagus  bed.  Have  any  of 
your  correspondents  had  the  same  painful  experience 
of  the  partiality  of  pigs  for  Asparagus   -«.  Guthlac. 

Lepidium  Draba.-There  being  only  three   known 
stations  for  this  in  Great  Britain,  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  I  discovered  the  plant  growing  in  groat 
profusion,  a  few  days  since,  among  the  rubbish  near  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Croydon  Railway,  going  from  the 
Dartmouth  Arms  to  New  Cross.     The  station  is  close 
to  a  house  in  the  occupation  of  a  Mr.  Cutbush,  ad 
may  be  readily  approached  by  a   foot-path  from   the 
Tad  over  Forest  Hill,  which  leads  to  the  said  house; 
or  bv  keeping  along  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Uld 
Croydon  Cantl,  from   the  Dartmouth  Arms,  till  you 
reach  the  above  house  of  Mr.  Cutbush.     I  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  several  times  in  the  summer 
of   1841,   but   never  met  with   L.  Draba  ;  I   be  heve, 
therefore,  that  it  had  not  then  appeared  in  that  place ; 
this  makes  me  think  that  it  owes  its  existence  there  to 
the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  the  line,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  slides  of  earth   3  or  4  years  since      It  has 
been  usual  fur    botanists   to   avail   themselves  of  the 
«  Phy  tologist,"  to  announce  any  discovery  of  this  laud     1 
shall  not  omit  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  but  as  the 
«  Phvtologist"  will  not  appear  again  till  July  the  plant 
may  be  too  far  gone  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  might 
wish  to  collect  it.     I  shall  have  plenty  of  specimens  for 
those   who    may    want    them.-fT.   Holt,    Surgeon, 

"££-££  your  Number  for  April  25,  to  have  a 
good  cement,  it  is  directed  «  to  fill  a  bottle  wi.th  ising- 
lass chips,  and  to  pour  in  as  much  gin  as  the  hot  e  will 
hold  I  have  complied  with  these  directions,  with  the 
exception  of  using  whisky  instead  of  gin,  but  not  the 
feast  perceptible  solution  took  place,  and  two  pieces  of 
paper  moistened  with  the  liquid  had  no  adherence  when 
dried.  Neither  gin  nor  whisky  is  required  for  the  so- 
ration  of  isinglass.  A  chemical  work  just  now  before 
me  savs  «  100  grains  of  good  isinglass  were  found  by 
Mr.  Hatchett  to  contain  rather  more  than  98  of  matter 
soluble  in  water."-G.  J.  [Isinglass  and  g.u  formed 
the  powerful  cement  formerly  used  when  ladies  amused 
themselves  with  paper  fillagree  work,  instead  of  Berlin 
wool,  but  we  don't  know  how  it  was  prepared.] 

American  Aloe.-The  great  American  Aloe  (Agave 
Americana,  W.)  being  a  native  of  tropical  America,  is 
in  this  country  generally  treated  as  a  tender  exotic.and 
Loudon,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,"  states  it  to 
be  a  bark  or  moist  stove  plant.     Even  in  some  parte  of 
the  sunny  clime  of  Italy  it  is  stated  tobe  incapable  of 
enduring  the  winter.     Yet,  strange  as  _ it  may  seem  it 
is  not  the  less  a  fact,  that  a  plant  of  this  Aloe  has,  with 
a  very  little  protectiou,  withstood  the  frosts  of  two  suc- 
cessive winters  in  the  garden  here,  without  suffering 
theslf-htest  injury.     Early  in  March,   1844    the, nd>- 
viduaf plant  referred  to,  which  was  then  in  the  green- 
house, was  found  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  in 
a  fair  way  for   damping   off,   the  centre  being  almost 
wholly  decayed,  in  consequence  of  its  having  stood  for 
sometime  during  the  winter  under  the  drip  of  one  of 
the  greenhouse  shelves.     It  was  then  turned  out  of  the 
pot  as  useless,  and  planted  on  the  top  of  an  artificial 
hackwork,  merely  as  an  ornament  and  without  the  least 
expectation  of  its  survivance.     It,  however,  soon  re- 
coveredand  commenced  to  grow,  audbefore  the  end  of  the 
season  assumed  a  very  healthy  appearance  which  it  lias 
continued  to  maintain,  and  although  a  small  plant  when 
first  put  out,  has  since  then  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  new  leaves,  and  also  of  suckers.     At  present 
it  is  the  very  picture  of  health,   and   has    since   first 
planted  out,  stood  the  two  winters  of  1844-5  and  1 845-6, 


required,  then   place  a  piece  of  crock  at  the  bottom, 
nearly  as  large  as  will  cover  it,  but  concave,  so  as   to 
allow  the  water  free  egress  ;  on  this  I  would  place  a 
layer  of  broken  crocks,  or  other  material,  about  the 
size  of  Beans,  and  on  this  again  a  slight  layer  about  the 
size  of  Peas.     And  when  I  used  pots  of  a  larger  size,  I 
would  use  larger  pieces,  always  keeping  the  coarsest  at 
the  bottom  and  the  smallest  at  the  top.  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  placing 
a  thin  layer  of  turfy  loam  or  peat  over  the  drainage,  as 
this  keeps  the  smaller  particles  of  earth  from  being 
„,„,.,..,.       D    carried  down  among  the  drainage.     Although  .here  is  no 
o    T  have  ventured  to    fear  of  the  drainage  being  impaired,  if  properly  con- 
TT^T'cJuforl     [TWs  isLtructed,  yet,  to   make  doubly  sure,  let  each  pot  be 
'_'.:..„     crocked  as  regularly  as  possible,  one  having  no  more 
drainage  than  another,  so  that  in  the  next  shift  each 
may  get  the  same  proportion  of  soil  as  well  as  drainage 
Pieces  of  sandstone  mixed  with  the  soil  are  very  useful 
in  drainage  for  hard-wooded  plants,  as  are  also  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  bone-dust  for  soft-wooded  ones  ;  :u  either 
case  the  roots  will  be  found  closely  adhering  to  these 
lumps.     There  are  many  gardeners  who  say,  '•  1  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  such  a   routine  of  break.r 


Botanical  Curiosity.— Upon  Merroe  Downs,  just 
beside  the  Guildford  race-course,  stands  a  Yew  tree, 
out  of  whose  solid  stem,  at  15  feet  from  the  ground, 
grows  a  large  wild  Sorbus.  The  vigour  of  the  parasite 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  mother-tree;  and  at  tins 
season  its  full  sheaf  of  whitish-green  extinguishes  the 
sombre  Yew.  I  should  tell  you  that  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  is  quite  sound,  and  about  20  feet  in  girth  at  a 
vard  from  the  soil  ;  and  where  the  foster  plant  emerges 
from  its  parent,  the  stem  of  it  is  4  feet  round.  Sup- 
posing that  so  large  a  parasite,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
a  tree  so  different  in  nature  as  tl 
Yew,  is  an   unusual 

send  the   foregoing. 

a  very  curious  case,  though  certainly  not  of  paras,  sm. 
No  doubt  the  Yew  must  have  been  originally  hollow, 
although  the  cavity  is  now  concealed  by  the  trunk  ot 
the  Beam  Tree  or  Sorbus.]  . 

Polmaise  Heating.— Three  or  four  years  back,  in 
answer  to  a  query  respecting  the  admission  of  cold  air 
bv  a  pipe  into  a  small  hothouse,  you  replied,  Can  you 
not  warm  the  air  before  you  admit  it."  The  house 
being  placed  most  inconveniently  in  the  angle  of  a  build 


g  placed  most  inconveniently  in  the  angle  ot  a  buUd-    no  time  ^>tut  crocks  do  not  spoil  by  being  broken  and 
I  Ls  obliged  to  sink  the  boder  house  near  y  5  foe     la  ering        but  crocU       ^     p        ^  £  ;f  .q 


below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  carry  the  flue  in 
the  direction  of  the  dotted  line.     Instead  of  filling  the 
hole  up  with  rubbish,  I  determined  to  make  an_  air- 
chamber  (B)  over  the  flue,3  feet  square,and  about  5  feet 
in  depth.     A  zinc  pipe  carries  the  air  from  the  outside 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.     The  top  of  the  chamber 
is  covered  with  thin  Yorkshire  flag,  and  an  aperture 
2i  inches  in  diameter  ad- 
mits the  hot  air.     I  can 
now, with  cotfidence,speak 
most  highly  of  the  results. 
We  have  always  a  stream 
of   pure  fresh    hot-air   in 
the   house.       During    the 
early  part  of  the  year,  we 
have   never    let    down   a 
light  for  wet  ks,  and  every- 
thing has  grown  with  the 
oreatest  luxuriance  :   nor 
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have  we  ever  had  the  slightest  damp,  or  smell.     If 
at    any  time  we  want  a  moist  heat,  a  can  of  water 
poured  down  the  hole  produces  a  nice  moist  air,     1  do 
not,  of  course,  give  this  plan  as  one  to  be  followed,  but 
merely    as    illustrative    of  the   value   of  the   Polmai.e 
system,  which  I  am  convinced  is  the  true  one.— Clencus. 
*  Disease  in  Conifers.-l  fully  coincide  with  your  re- 
marks respecting  the  cause  of  disease  in  Conifers,  from 
the  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
Since  the  second  week  in  July  last  many  plants  and 
trees  have  been  much  affected,  especially  in  the  latter 
end   of  summer  and  autumn,  with  disease  similar  to 
that  in  Potatoes,  and  no  family  of  plants  suffered  more 
than  Conifers.     The  Scotch  Firs  (Pinus  sylvestr.s)  and 
Larch  (Larix  europtea)  suffered  very  much  indeed  with 
mildew  and  swarms  of  greenfly,  somuchsothatthefoliage 
of  the  Larches  was  quite  seared  and  fell  off  very  early 
^t  autumn  ;  and  the  Scotch  Firs  looked  all  this  spring 
very  brown,  even  as  if  scorched,  more  particularly  on 
west  aspects.     They  have    been  smothered  all  winter 
„ith  swarms  of  a\ery  small   light  pea-green  aphis, 
which  attacked  them  immediately  after  they  had  been 
infected  with  mildew,  there  being  no  weather  this  last 
winter  to  destroy  these  pests.     The  following  are  the 
kinds  that  have  suffered  the  most  at  Bicton  :— 
Pinus  insigms  f 
,,    Teocote 
,,    leiophylla  ** 
„     Strobus  *tt 
,    Lanibertiana 
„    excelsa 
,    palustris 

species  from  Armenia 
laricio  (a  variety  of) 


Pinus  sylvestris  uncinata 
„  rigensis 

Mughus 
halepensis 
inops 
pungens 
resinosa 
mitis 


sorted  in  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  nor  yet  if  done  in 
wet  weather,  when  nothing  can  be  done  out  ot  doors. 
The  different  sizes  may  be  placed  in  large  pots,  and  put 
somewhere  out  of  the  way,  where  they  will  be  dry  until 
the  crocks  are  wanted  for  use,  which  is  generally  in 
spring  and  summer  seasons,  when  work  is  pressing  ; 
thus  time  is  saved  by  having  crocks  previously  prepared, 
and  plants  are  benefited  by  judiciously  arranged  drain- 
age, which  is  sure  to  be  effectual.—  IV.  Moody. 

JVire-u-orm  and  Mustard-seed.— In  a  recent  Number 
a    correspondent  desired  to   know   the   most   efficient 
means  of  getting  rid  of  wire-worms,  and  stated  that  he 
read  somewhere    that    the    sowing    of    Mustard-seed 
effected  the  object  completely.     The  article  to  which  he 
alludes  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  «  Loudon  s  Gar- 
deners'  Magazine."      The  quotation  is  as  follows  :- 
«  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  tne 
wire-worm  may  be  prevented  by  sowing   the  gr ound 
previously  with  white  Mustard-seed.     On  a  field  of  50 
acres  of  fallow,  half  an  acre  was  sown  wuh  white  Mus- 
tard-seed.    The  field  was  much  subject  to  wireworm, 
and  when  it  was  laid  down  with  Wheat  after  fallow,  it 
suffered  much,  excepting  the  half  acre  that  had  been 
under  white  Mustard.     In  another  field  of  45  acres,  3 
acres  were  laid  down  with  white  Mustard-seed,  with 
the  same  beneficial  result  as  regarded  the  "ire-worm, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  crop  of  W  heat  was  better  in 
that  portion.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  next  year 
=owed  a  whole  field  of  42  acres,  which  had  never  repaid 
me  for  19  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm, 
;  and  not  o^e  of  which°could  be  found  the  follow.ngyear 
My   crop   was  superior   to   any  I  had  grown .or    21 
years  "     The  above  article  was  written  by  Mi.   lal- 
laud,  Little  Houghton,  Northamptonshire   and  was  in- 
serted in  the  Country  Times,  Sept.  1831,  from  wh.ch  it 
was  copied  into  «  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine        I 
add  another  quotation  regarding  wire- worm  -    At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Mr,  bpence 
described  t  plan  successfully  adopted  in  the  west  of 
S  for    he  destruction  of  wire-worms   wh.ch  had 
greatly  infested  the  Turnip-fields.     He  «»pl°jf  *.°£ 
for  picking  them  up,  at  the  rate  of  1*4  per  100     in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  they  obtained  upwards    of 
11,000,  the  expense  of  clearing  1  acre  being  H  2*   6d 
See  Mark  Lane  Express  for  Jan.  8,  1838,  page  /. 

GntalityinShruls.-The  following  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  shrubs  to  preserve  vitality 
hou4  to  all  appearance  dead.  In  September  1844  a 
Wistaria  was  moved  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  from  that 
month  hi  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  it  was 
Xn  ed  in  a  north-east  aspect  and  not  in  very  good  soil. 
?  endured  the  whole  of  that  severe  winter •unpro- 
tected. In  May,  1845,  on  seeing  no  signs  of  life  in  it,  1 
-niinedfheiLtandfounait     a  ^enhur.dto^ 

dead,  so   much.so  that ,  peopfe inquire ££-« 


their  foliage,  and  naving  me  <vpr=<". — ■-  —  -      =  - 

are  now  making  prett/wood  all  over  the  plant  so  that 
to  all  appearance  now  we  shall  not  lose  »P^  ^e 
following  kinds  of  Abies  have  suffered  to  the  greatest 

(  ' '  Abies  Clanbrasiliana « 

ccerulea  ** 
Smithiana 


tection  ;  if  so  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
hardy  plants,  and  form  an  interesting  object  for  the 
adornment  of  lawns  and  shrubberies.— Seafield  Lodge, 

^WeZ'her  Rules.-At  Abergele,  1845,  Sept.  21st,  22d 
23d,  and  24th,  the  wind  N.E. ;  the  two  first  very  wet, 
the  two  next  fair  and  very  cold  ;  no  wind.  On  the 
llth  wind  from  E.S.E.— J.  B.  H. 


"     a8!?"-™  ',',    apulcensis 

,,     Sabimana  ,»      f 

Those  marked  thus  *  *  have  suffered  most,  though  I 
am  happy  to  say  the  whole  now  are  doing  well,  and 
mak  ngr  most  excellent  strong  young  wood.  Some  of 
Z va?ieUes  of  Abies  have  suffered  very  much .indeed 
more  particularly  by  the  ravages  of  green  fly,  which 
pest  seems  now  to  have  entirely  left  them,  and  the  tiees,—-,--  mt™™,..  „_  r— ■ 

showed  signs  of  life,  and  is  now  flourishing.-^.  M.  U., 

MHet'ehog  v.  Rabbits-It  is  desirable  to  come  to  the 
rescueof  calumniated  and  persecuted  animals  Many 
gardeners  ignorantly  and  erroneously  destroy  the  little 

;»tT.'  ttJSf  m*<F  -B 

that  « they  manage  to  destroy  bye  rabbits  !      Why  M 

i        „t  ,/j   the  eauallv  authenticated  fact,  that  tney 

suck  the  cow         I  advise  him  to  watch  by  moonlight 

j    ....   to    surprise    a   goatsucker   and   a   hedgehog 

"te  a  tie  It  the'udder  o?his  best  Alderney      The  so- 

u  tonof  his  marvel  is  very  easy.     A  weasel had    ac- 

cording  to  custom,  sprung  upon  a  rabbit    Ad.,^ 

rlbhits  alwavs  do  upon  such  occasions,  cried  out.     lhe 

^zel,  as  weazels  usually  do,  got  out  of  the  way  before 

he  dog  reached  the  scene  of  acton,  and  an  un  or  u- 

nate  harmless  hedgehog,  who  was  lying  rolled _up  mfte 

long  Grass  and  taking  a  quiet  nap,  was  (after  mucn 


Abies  orientalis  ** 
,,     alba 
M    Uhutrow 
„     Menziesii 
„    canadensis  ** 

.     dumosa  **  '     "         _  «.       j 

Picea  Pindrow  is  the  only  variety  that  has  suffered 

oufoi !  H i  varieties.-  James  Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens, 


andTvariety  from  New 
Holland 


De Drainage  of  Po<S.-Almosteverybody  who  writes  on 
^terou'Csto'odlne  tw"o  winters  of  184,,  and  ■  8«£  I  g-ing  ^^ta^commends  ^^^ 
with  only  the  little  protect.on  afforded   by  a  Spiuce    but^ how  «                                composed,  is  seldom  men- 
branch.     Perhaps  this  plant  may  yet  be  found  capable    nata .the  di»      g                   q(  ^  iQ  a         t  rae 
of  standing  our  winters  in  this   country  without   pro-  I  t                   «»  i              .          .       ,.i= 1  „„t„  rtrnurf 

ui     a  i.i*  p  .,  ...     ,_      _     „_i„_i.i„     „J,i;*;riTi      in     fill' 


ure  depends'on  the  free  circulation  of  water  through 
the  soil.it  is  essential  that  the  .^"ctestT^tein'lt0enriab!es 
observed  in  the  formation  of  drainage.  The  materials 
for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  free  from 
dust,  whether  these  be  crocks,  charcoal,  or  sandstone 
thev  should  be  broken  into  different  s.zes,  each  s.ze 
Sg!placed  separately  by  itself  ;  thus  if  I  were  using 
3-inch  pots,  I  should  first  clean  the  pot  well  ms.de  if 


^OW*r 


barking  and  scratching)  routed  out  by  the  dog,  and  was 
unjustly  destroyed,  as  generally  happens  to  hedgehogs. 
Without  hesitation,  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  fact 
asserted  ;  and  I  add,  that  if  the  hedgehog  had  unin- 
tentionally killed  the  rabhit  in  the  hedge,  your  cor- 
respondent, according  to  his  own  account,  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact. — W.  Herbert,  June  8.  [The 
statement  was  copied  from  a  country  paper,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  elicit  a  reply  from  such  a  correspondent 
as  our  learned  friend.] 

Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  last  year's 
disease  on  the  present  crop  of  Potatoes  is  but  too  likely 
to  be  realised.     Alarming  accounts  are  now  reaching 
us  from  various  quarters.  At  Ballycrenane,  near  Castle- 
martyr,  a  friend  of  mine  planted  last  February  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  Turnip  ground  with  per- 
fectly sound,  whole  seed  ;  the  crop  was  all  he  could 
wish  (the  drills  being  nearly  covered  by  the  stalks)  up 
to  Sunday  the  1st  inst.,  when   suddenly  they  appeared 
as  if  blasted,  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  disease  which  caused  such 
ravages  last  season.     The  stalks  and  young  Potatoes 
are  now  before  me  ;  the  tops  of  the  former  are  quite 
withered  and  spotted  in  different  parts,  and  the  rot  is 
perceptible  in  the  young  produce  ;  still,  strange  to  say, 
the  seed  is  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  planted.     The 
crop  is  so  completely  destroyed,  that  he  will  have  to 
plough  them  up.  A  gentleman  from  Clonakilty  informed 
me  this  day  that  he  is  aware  of  more  than  a  dozen  in- 
stances, on  his  own  farm  and  among  his  tenantry,  in 
which  the  disease  has  made  its  appearauce  on  the  stalks 
of  the  early  planted  crop.     The  accounts  from  Cloyne, 
Kinsale,  and  Kerry  are   equally  unpleasant  ;  in  fact,' 
such  is  the  present  appearance  of  things,  that  many  of 
our  farming  neighbours  say  they  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  crop  this  season.  This  is 
melancholy,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  small  farmers 
encouraged  by  the  promising  appearance  of  the  early 
crop,  were  induced  to  plant  much  more  largely  than 
they  had  intended  after  the  loss  they  sustained   last 
season.— H.  H.,  Cork. 

Potato  Disease  in  Portugal.— It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  my  Potato  crop  which  was  a  few  days  a^o 
most  flourishing,  suddenly  became  black  and  withered  ; 
the  same  has  occurred  to  many  others,  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  at  some  miles  distant.— An  Original 
Subscriber,  a.1  Oporto,  May  20. 

The  Potato  Crop.— You  have  very  properly  cautioned 
some  of  your  more   sanguine   correspondents  against 
forming  too  premature  a  judgment  respecting  the  "pros- 
pects of  the  coming  Potato  crop.     The  disease  did   not 
commence  last  year  till  the  first  six  months  were  well 
over;  one  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  too  hopeful  should 
six  weeks  or  more  pass  by  without  many  indications  of 
the  malady.     The  specimen  I  inclose  for  you  this  morn- 
ing, of  the  base  of  a  Potato  stem  exhibiting  precisely  the 
appearance  of  the  decayed  tubers  of  last  year,  though 
the  foliage  and  upper  portion  of  the  stem  are  at  present 
healthy,  is  no  very  pleasant  indication  of  what  may  too 
probably  be  expected.      The  tubers  are  not  above  half 
grown,  but  the  base  of  the  stem  is  in  such  a  state  that 
the  plant  could  not  have  retained  its  verdure  for  another 
week.     In  some  parts  the  whole  of  the  tissue  between 
the  cuticle  and  the  spiral  vessels  was  decayed,  in  others 
spotted  with  the  peculiar  brown  patches  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  are  highly  impregnated  with  the  my- 
celium of  some  fungus.     The  cuticle  itself  was  powdery 
with  a  minute  fusisporium,  probably  identical  with  that 
which  has  been  so  common  on  the  diseased  tubers      I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  the  Potatoes  from  which  the 'dis- 
eased specimen  originated  did  not  exhibit  last  year  the 
slightest  trace  of  disease.     I  am  surprised  to  see  in  the 
papers  accounts  of  healthy  crops  raised  from  diseased 
tubers.    I  can  only  say,  that  my  own  experience  is  quite 
against  such  a  notion.     The  difference  in  my  garden 
between  two  contiguous  patches  raised  from  sound  and 
diseased  tubers  of  the  same  heap  of  Potatoes,  is  at  once 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  ;  those  from  the 
latter  having  a  pallid  unhealthy  aspect,  while  the  others 
are  most  luxuriant.—  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

are  likely  to  be  fully  realised  in  regard  to  this  calamity. 
.three  sorts  of  early  Potatoes  were  planted  in  my  father's 
garden-Asb-leaved  Kidneys,  White  Quarries,  and  a 
very  early  and  desirable  sort  called  here  Red  Bottoms. 
Ihey  all  came  up,  and  made  as  good  progress  as  could 
be  des.red.  Of  the  third  sort  I  was  anxious  to  pro- 
pagate as  many  as  possible,  being  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  escaped  the  disease  of  last  season  ;  in 
lact,  the  stalks  were  withered  before  the  crop  was  at- 
tacked in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  small  quantity 
remained  m  the  pit,  where  they  had  been  placed  for  the 
winter,  and  sent  out  vigorous  shoots,  which  I  had  care- 
lully  separated  from  the  parent  tubers,  and  as  carefully 
planted  in  a  good,  airy  situation  in  the  garden  The 
parent  tubers  were  planted  on  the  same  day  in  drills  in 
the  same  border  I  observed  that  the  transplanted 
shoots  made  very  little  progress,  and  ascribed  it  to  the 

fi?^?  °ffhe  Weather  before  the  17th  °f  las*  nionth  ; 
rom  that  day  to  the  20th  we  had  refreshing  rain,  and 
it  was  then  that  on  examining  the  plants  I  found  some 
ot  them  showing  symptoms  of  disease.  There  were 
were"6tPr  ""  the  Jf ve9of  *»™  >  *»  "ome,  the  leave 
were  S  \TT  tbermiddle.  and  ^  »™  the  stalks 
Examined  the  n-  My  atteDti°n  beinS  thus  drawD>  * 
and  nn  ,1  her  S°rt9>  and  found  the  ^me   spots, 

arid  on  the  same  situations  as  the  three  sorts,  which  were 

nth"  ?  ad.var\but  less  on  the  Carries  than  on  tne 
Other  two  kinds.     Since  then  I  have  examined  the  drihs 
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daily,  and  found  the  disease  making  progress  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  transplanted  shoots,  the  six  drills  of  them 
a  most  entirely  withered  away,  and  Peas  have  been 
planted  in  the  ground  they  occupied.  Since  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  see  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
Red  Bottoms  and  Quarries,  and  very  much  fear  that, 
instead  of  having  a  fine  crop  of  Potatoes  (as  we  had 
every  reason  to  expect),  the  stalk,  will  be  withered  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  momb.-John  P.  Lawless  Pune, 
Rector  and  Vxcar  of  Inch,  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  June  I. 


[June  13, 


Sboct'ttics. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY 
Anniversary    Meeting,  May  25— The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  President,  in  the  chair.     The  Secretary  J. 
J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  read  the  Report,  when  it  appeared, 
that  during  the  last  year  11  fellows  had  been   elected, 
three  had  retired,  one  had  been  ejected,  and   13  had 
t   n     »    fo,lowlnS  1S  a  »st  of  the  deceased  members : 
r.    A  ■  Abr;inam  '  H-  SiuSer  Chinnock  ;  Baron  Field, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  and  afterwards 
ot  Gibraltar;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne;  Robert  Gra- 
ham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Edinburgh  ;  Joseph 
dansoii i,  Esq.,  who  left  a  bequest  of  100/.  to  the  Society  : 
Gaily  Knight,   M.P.  ;    Thomas    Knowton,  son  of   the 
gardener  of   Sherard  ;    R.   Latham  ;    Dr.    Lush,  and 
feter  Nouaille.     Of  associates  had  died  Mr.  J   Main 
and  Mr.  G.  Lamonelle.     The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected     President,  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
D  D  ■    Treasurer,  Edward  Forster,  Esq.  ;    Secretary, 
John  Joseph  Bennett,  Esq.  ;  Under  Secretary,  Richard 
lay  lor,  Esq.     The  following  five  members  of  the  Council 
were  recommended tobe removed:— PraucisBoott,  M  D 
Bracy  Clark,  Esq.,  Professor  Forbes,  Rev.  Wm.  Hincks' 
V ni.  Speuce,  Esq.     The  following  five  were  elected  into 
the  Council  in  the  room  of  the  above  :— Sir  Henry  de 
la  Becbe,   Hugh  Falconer,  M.D.,  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D., 
W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Wm.  Yarrell,  Esq. 
*/"™  2-~ Edwaed    Forster,   Esq.,   in    the    chair. 
Mr.    Masters    exhibited    specimens    of   Beroe    cucu- 
maria,  and  Cydipp  pomiformis,  which  had  been  taken 
alive    at    Heme    Bay.-Mr.    W.   Hoit,    of    Bromley, 
exhibited  specimens  of  Lepidium  Draba,  of  Linnaeus 
which  he  had  found  growing  in  great  abundance  near 
the  first  bridge  over  the  Croydon  Railway,  between  the 
Dartmouth  Arms    and   New  Cr6ss.      This   plant    has 
hitherto  been  a  very  rare  plant  in  England,  and  is,  pro- 
bably,  after   all,   an   introduced  species.— Mr.   Adam 
White,  of  the  British  Museum,  read  a   paper   entitled 
A  few  Notes  towards  the   Statistical  Fauna   of  New 
Zealand,  as  far  as  regards  the  Annulosa.'' 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
May  14 — This,  the  monthly  meeting,  was  held  in  the 
Koyal    Botanic   Garden.      Professor  Balfour  in   the 
chair.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  :— 
£R  ST 'V/^'  F-R'CS-E-,  &c.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming, 
F.R.bE.   M.W.S.;  R.H.  Gunning,  Esq.;  and  W.  S. 
-Liougall.fisq.     Thefollowingcommunicationswereread  • 
—1.  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Professor  Graham, 
by  Dr.  Ransford.     Robert  Graham  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Graham,  of  Stirling,  (afterwards  Moir 
ot  Leckie),  and  of  Mrs.  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Appin.     His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  Stirling.     He  was  apprenticed  in 
1804  to  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Wood,  F.R.C.S  ,  Edin- 
burgh, and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  1808,  and  graduated  at  the  University  durine 
the  same  year.     Dr.  Graham  then  studied  for  1 2  mouths 
in  London,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  after- 
wards commenced  practice  in   Glasgow.     In  1812  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Infirmary  of  that  citv 
and  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  and  published  an 
essay  on  the  continued  fever  which  at  the  time  was 
epidemic  in   Glasgow.      Dr.   Graham    succeeded  Dr 
-Brown  as  a  lecturer  on  Botany  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Government  Pro° 
lessor   of   Botany   in   the   University   of   Glasgow,  he 
succeeded,  in   conjunction  with  some  other  gentlemen 
in     getting    a    Botanical     Garden     established,    and 
took    the    principal     share    in    its    formation.       Dr 
Graham    married    the   youngest   daughter    of   David 
Carrick  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Drumpellier  and  Mount 
Vernon.      On    the    decease    of    Dr.   Rutherford,   he 
was  appointed  by  theCrown  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Garden,  and  by  the  patrons 
to  the  Professorship  of  Medic.ne  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Soon  after  his  appointment, 
and  principally  through  his  exertions,  the  present  Bota- 

nf  M  ■  w-'n611  WA,S,Mrumen;  uand  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  William  M'Nab,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
were  removed  from  the  garden  at  Leith  Walk  to  their 
present  situation.  He  also  prevailed  upon  the  Govern 
ment  to  increase  the  annual  allowance  to  the  institution 
(which  is  still  insufficient,  and  only  half  the  sum  which 
is  given  to  a  more  private  one  in  Dublin),  and  expended 
considerable  sums  from  his  own  resources  to  maintain 
its  efficiency.  Dr.  Graham's  character  as  a  clinical 
physician  and  private  practitioner,  was  distinguished  bv 
unbending  integrity  and  honour.  He  succeeded  in 
greatly  interesting  the  students  in  botanical  science  bv 
giving  many  prizes,  and  making  botanical  excursions 
Ur.  Ransford  then  noticed  his  plan  of  conducting  the 
course,  gave  some  anecdotes  of  his  journeys,  and  alluded 
to  his  annual  descriptions  of  newplants  floweringin  Edin 
burgh  ;  the  great  interest  he  displayed  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Botanical  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original  mem- 
ber  and  thrice  President  ;  the  history  of  the  formation 
ot  the  society,  and  his  contributions  to  its  Transactions- 
his  papers  read  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  Gamboge 


plant ;  and  his  researches  into  the  nomenclature  and 
botanical  sources  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
He  was  most  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  University' 
and  supported  all  the  measures  of  reform  in  medicat 
education  carried  into  effect  between  the  years  18-?2and 
1836.     In  1840  Dr.  Graham  was   elected  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;   he  was  a  member  of 
most  oi  the  scientific  societies  in  this  city,  and  President 
of  many   of    them.     From   over-taxing   his    strength, 
during  one  of  his  botanical  excursions  in  1843  he  dated 
the  commencement  of  his  last  illness.     His  case  was  an 
obscure  one.     The  Town   Council,  at  his  request,  ap- 
pointed   Dr.    Joseph    Hooker    to    be    his    assistant. 
Although  in  a  very  weak  state,  he  introduced  him  to 
the  class  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  May,  1 845     This 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  visited  the  gardens 
Dr.  Ransford  then   gave   anecdotes  of  his  generosity, 
and  resignation  during  his  illness.     He  was  removed  to 
Coldoch,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  expired 
on  the  7th  of  August.     The  disease  was  ascertained  to 
be  a  malignant  tumour  resting  on  the  dorsal  vertebras 
and  pressing  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  vessels,  and  nerves' 
he  was  buried   on   the   13th  in  the  private  burying- 
gAr°U,Td-  °f  LeoUie-  belonging  to   his   brother   Charles 
A.  Moir,   Esq.     Dr.  Graham's   whole  life  was  distin- 
guished by  uprightness  of  conduct,  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position, combined  with  real  kindheartedness.     He  was- 
very  energetic  and  industrious,  most  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  him. 

2    Notice  of  the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.   Neill,  from  W.  C.  Trevelyan 
Esq.     In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  11th  March,  Mr 
irevelvan   writes—"  It    was   a   delightful   change    of 
climate  we  made  in  six  days'  sail  from  Britain,  landing 
on  a  quay  here,  with  a  border  in  which  Bananas  were 
flourishing,  with  lofty  bushes  of  Heliotrope  covered  with 
blossoms,  and  Geraniums  in  full  flower ;  an  avenue  of 
young   Phytolacca   dioica,   and   other   symptoms  of  a 
warm  climate.     The  first  crop  of  Peas  we  find  is  over, 
.Beans   are   now  in   perfection,  Strawberries   in   fruit 
sweet  Roses  in  blossom.     The  wild  plants  are  coming 
forward  rapidly,  the  limestone  hills  are  covered  with 
the  beautiful  Iris  sysirhyuchium  and  sambucina,  though 
the  latter  is  not  so  abundant ;    Ophrys  vespifera    or 
Iutea,  arachnites,  and  Orchis  morio  ;  several  Antirrhi- 
nums,  Cistuses,  the    delicate  Ulex    australis,    several 
Kutas,  Cermthe  aspera,  or  a  variety  with  purple  blos- 
soms stnped  with  white  (that  I  got  in  Italy  and  Greece 
was  tinged  with  yellow)  ;  several  species  of  Calendula, 
iSems  annua,  sylvestris,  and  perennis,  the  last  the  least 
common  ;  the  beautiful  Narcissus  bulbocodium,  Orni- 
thogalum  umbellatum,  Vinca  major,  in  great  profusion 
and   beauty;   Cynoglossa,   Lupinus,    Illecebrum  paro- 
nychia, Arum  arisarum,  and  maculatum  (or  one  which 
comes   very  near  it),  Aristolochia  longa,   Asphodelus 
ramosus  and  fistulosus,  Oxalis  tuberosus  and  cornicu- 
latusj    Genista    triacanthos,  Anemone  ranuneuloides, 
and  many  other  plants,  are  now  in  perfection,  as  is  the 
delicate  annual  Fern  Gymnogramma  leptophylla.     In 
the  hedges,  Rubus  fruticosus,  Smilax  nigra,  and  aspera, 
are  abundant,  the  two  latter  in  fruit.     Ficaria  ranun- 
euloides is  very  large  ;  Urtica  membranacea  and  urens, 
both  abundant.     I  have  not  observed  any  other  species 
ol  this  genus.     One  of  the  most  showy  plants  in  the 
gardens  at  present  is  Antholyza  a>  thiopica,  which  grows 
in  large  beds  in  damp  shady  situations  ;  Calla  ajthiopica 
is  also  m  great  abundance,  and  very  fine.     Palms,  Bam- 
boos, Di-acama  Draco,  and  other  tropical  plants,  also 
flourish  in  the  open  air." 

_  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Neill,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
gives  a  full  list  of  the  plants  in  flower  on  28th  March 
in  this  letter,  Mr.  Trevelyan  writes—"  The  Cynomol 
rmm  coccmeum,  formerly  known  in  medicine  under  the- 
name  of  Fungus  melitensis,  is  a  very  common  plant  («) 
very  snowy,  and  in  great  abundance  on  the  roots  of  the 
shrubby  Cistus.  (Does  not  the  author  here  mean  the 
Oytinus  ?)  I  hear  that  a  company  has  been  formed  in 
bpam  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane.  Many 
things  might  be  cultivated,  were  it  not  for  the  indolence 
and  unenterprising  nature  of  the  people.  No  railroad 
has  been  commenced  or  determined  on,  and  scarcely 
any  improvements  are  going  on  in  the  country." 

Dr.  Balfour  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
-Ur.   Cleghorn,  a  Fellow   of  the  Society,  dated  Teer- 
thully,  27th  March,  in  which  he  states  that  since  the 
end  of  ^October  he  had  made  a  torn-  through  the  north- 
western division  of  Mysore,  and  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of    interesting  plants,  especially  in   the   western 
Ghats.     Coloured  drawings  of  most  of  them  had  been 
executed  by  a  native  (Mahratta)  draughtsman  who  ac- 
companied him.     Specimens  of  many  of  the  plants  he 
purposes  to  send  to  the  Herbarium  of  Ihe  University  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  charge  of  the  Botanical  Society. 
Dr.  Balfour  also  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  H   Giraud 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Society,  dated  Bombay' 
26th  February.     In  this  letter  Dr.  Giraud  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Bom- 
bay, of  which  he  is  Secretary,  and  alluded  generally  to 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood.    He- 
also  noticed  the  mode  of  instruction   adopted  in   the 
Medical   College  at  Bombay,  in  which  he  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and   Botany.— From  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Post  of  21th  May,  1846. 


Country  Shows. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— This  was 
the  second  meeting  for  the  season.  The  Calceolarias 
attracted  universal  attention.  Of  Tulips  there  was  a 
goodly  muster  of  choice  sorts,  but  the  unusual  heat  ope 
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ratiDg  upou  them  speedily  spoiled  their  symmetry.  The 
following  prizes  were  awarded: — Tulips:  Feathered 
Bizarres  :  1st.  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr.  Morris  ;  2d,  Fire- 
brand, Mr.  Wilkinson ;  3d,  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Openshaw  ; 
4th,  Surpasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  D.  Rawstliorn  ;  5th, 
Goud  Beurs,  Mr.  Morris.  Flamed  Bizarres  :  1st,  In- 
comparable Bizarre,  Mr.  Hardman  ;  2d,  Albion,  Mr. 
Walsh  j  3d,  Lustre  de  Beauty,  Mr.  Ilardman  ;  4th, 
Black  Prince,  Mr.  Turner ;  5th,  George  IV.,  Mr. 
Walsh  ;  6th,  Crown  Prince,  Mr.  Morris  ;  7th,  Cata- 
falque, Mr.  Walsh.  Feathered  Byblomens  :  1st,  Bieu- 
fait,  Mr.  Turner  ;  2d,  Walsh's  Favourite,  Mr.  Walsh ; 
6th,  Laura,  Mr.  Ilardman  ;  7th,  Violet  a  fond  noir, 
Mr.  Walsh.  Flamed  Btjb'omens  :  1st,  Bienfait,  Mr. 
J.  Barlow ;  2d,  Premier  Noble,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  3d,  Baguet, 
Mr.  Morris ;  4th,  La  Belle  Nerine,  Mr.  Morris  ;  5th,  Roi 
de  Siam,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  6th,  Violet  Wallers,  Mr.  Opeu- 
shaw  :  7th,  Queen  Charlotte,  Mr.  Southern.  Featln  red 
Roses  :  1st,  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  J.  Turner  ;  2d,  Due  de 
Bronte,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  3d,  Rose  Celiua,  Mr.  D.  Raws- 
thorn  ;  4th,  Cinderella,  Mr.  Morris  ;  -1th,  Doulittle,  Mr. 
Walsh  j  6th.  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  H.  Pickering,  7th, 
Perfecia,  Mr.  HarJmau.  Flamed  Roses :  1st,  Rose 
Unique,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  2d,  Vesta,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  3d, 
Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Openshaw  ;  4  ill,  Matilda,  Mr.  Hard- 
man  ;  5th,  Vulcan,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  6th,  Rui  de  Cerises, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  7th,  Seedling,  Mr.  Openshaw.  Maiden 
Prizes  :  The  best  Feathered  Bizarre,  Trafalgar,  and 
the  best  Flamed  Bizarre,  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Turner  ; 
the  best  Feathered  Byhlomen,  Bienfait,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ; 
the  best  Fiamed  Byblomen,  Baguet,  Mr.  Turner;  the 
best  Flamed  Rose,  Rui  de  Cerises,  Mr.  Turner. — Stove 
Plants  :  1st,  Calauthe  veratrifolia,  Mr.  D.  Rawsthorn  ; 
2d,  Dracaena  spicaia,  Mr.  R.  Mosley  ;  3d,  Thuubergia 
clirysops,  Mr.  D.  Rawsthorn  ;  4th,  Cactus  Jeukinsoni, 
Mr.  J.  Openshaw ;  5th  Sinningia  violacea,  Mr.  D. 
Rawsthorn. —  Greenhouse  Plants:  1st,  Tropteulum  tri- 
colorurn,  Mr.  D.  Rawsthorn  ;  2d,  Pimelea  decussata, 
3d,  Fuchsia  Vesta,  Mr.  Openshaw  ;  5th,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Mr.  S.  Dyson;  6th,  Polygala  cordifolia,  B. 
Dobson,  Esq. — Heaths:  1st,  Ventricosa  superba,  Mr. 
Openshaw  ;  2d,  V.  coccinea,  Mr.  Walsh  ;  3d,  tricolor, 
Mr.  D.  Rawsthorn  ;  4th,  westphalingia,  Mr.  Openshaw; 
5th,  Linnaeoides  superba,  Mr.  Rawsthorn  ;  6th,  suaveo- 
lens,  Mr.  Walsh.  Pelargoniums  :  1st,  Thurtell's  Pluto, 
Mr.  Walsh ;  2d,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Openshaw  ;  3d, 
Mabel,  Mr.  Walsh,  who  also  sent  Nymph,  Hyhla, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  aud  Lelia.—  Calceolarias :  1st,  Lady 
Constable,  Mr.  Lever  ;  2d,  Standishii ;  3d,  Exemplar  ; 
4th,  Professor  Wilson ;  5th,  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Walsh  ; 
6tb,  Kinghornii,  Mr.  Lever;  7th,  Louis  Philippe,  Mr. 
Walsh. — Herbaceous  Plants  :  1st,  Campanula  grandis, 
Mr.  J.  Walsh  ;  2d,  Lilium  eximium,  Mr.  R.  Mosley  ; 
3d,  Calceolaria  Lady  Constable,  Mr.  J.  Openshaw  -. 
4th,  do.  Standishii,  Mr.  T.  Lever. — Hardy  Shrubs  : 
1st,  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  Mr.  Lever;  2d,  Rosa 
Devoniensis,  Mr.  Walsh. — Honorary  Prize  :  Cactus 
Jeukinsoni,  B.  Dobson,  Esq. 


Leeds  Open  Tulip  Shoiv. — This  long  looked-for  event 
took  place  on  Whitsun-Monday,  at  the  Bazaar.  There 
were  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  and,  considering  the 
unpropitious  season,  they  were  of  much  finer  quality 
than  auy  that  had  previously  been  exhibited.  The  1st 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  W.  Hepton,  Brigbouse,  with  a 
pan  containing  the  following  seven  flowers  :  Charles  X., 
Polyphemus,  Incomparable,  Red  de  Siam,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  Unique,  and  a  Seedling  breeder  ;  2d,  to  Mr.  J. 
Bramma,for  Emperor  Charles,  Polyphemus,  Bienfait, 
Beui'ene,  Agalia  (feathered),  Agalia  (flamed),  and 
Mine  d'Or  (Self).  The  best  flower  of  auy  class  was 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Gibbens,  of  Derby — a  most  perfectly- 
feathered  Triomphe  Royale. 


ning,  of  Turuham-green,  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  following  memorandum  concerning  the  habits  of  the 
plant : — "The  present  subject  does  not,  perhaps,  equal 
in  beauty  some  of  the  plants  from  Western  Africa, 
already  published  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  pretty  and 
useful  winter-flowering  species,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  contrasting  well  with  that  valuable  old  plant 
Erau  hemum  pulcliellum,  with  blue  flowers.  On  this 
account  it  is  more  especially  desirable  ;  because  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  at  which  period  it  flowered  iu  my 
stove,  we  have  little  really  to  adorn  such  places.  Its 
cultivation  is  rather  peculiar.  I  have  found  it  succeed 
best  when  treated  in  the  following  manner  :  Shift  it  in 
March,  but  not  iuto  too  large  a  pot,  usiug  sandy  peat 
with  a  small  portion  of  loam  ;  place  it  in  a  moist  tem- 
perature in  bottom-heat,  so  as  it  may  grow  away 
freely  ;  75Q  will  be  sufficient  for  i(.  Towards  summer 
it  should  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  endure  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  greenhouse,  and  in  autumn  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  rather  cool  stove,  where  it  will  continue 
flowering  for  some  months.  The  plant  is,  as  yet,  scarce 
in  this  country  ;  it  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  propa- 
gate, as  it  will  strike  readily  by  cuttings,  in  heat,  under 
a  hand-glass." — Botanical  Regis'er. 


Hew  ©-arden  Plants. 

32.  Mulgedium  MACROUHizoN.     Large-rooted  Muigede. 
Hardy  Perennial.  .(Composites.*)     Nepal. 

This,  although  its  flowers  are  but  those  of  Succory,  is 
nevertheless  a  charming  perennial,  with  numerous 
trailing  stems  two  feet  long,  and  scarcely  rising  more 
thau  a  few  inches  high.  For  decoratiug  rockwork,  it  is 
unsurpassed  among  autumnal  perennials.  It  grows 
willingly  in  a  soil  composed  of  sand,  peat,  and  loam, 
aud  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open 
border  ;  but  its  large  fleshy  roots  render  it  impatient  oi 
moisture,  and  it  is  frequently  destroyed  in  winter  by 
damp.  It  should  not  only  be  planted  in  a  very  dry 
situation,  but  protected  either  by  a  hand-glass  or  dry 
leaves.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  pots  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame.  It  flowers  in  September  and 
October,  and  remains  for  a  long  while  in  perfection, 
trailing  over  stones  or  rocks,  and  covering  them  with  a 
carpet  of  lively  blue. — Botanical  Register. 

33.  Lankesteria    p.vrviflora.      Small-flowered   Lan- 
kesteria.  Stove  shrub.    (Acanthadr.*)    Sierra  Leone. 

This  genus  was  named  after  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  F.R  S , 
a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  botanical  science  re- 
quires no  eulogy  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  botanical  articles  in  the  latter  volumes  of 
the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  of  various  botanical  contribu- 
tious  to  periodical  publications,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
translating  into  English  Schleiden's  learned  "  Intro- 
duction to  Botany."  Two  species  are  known  :  the  pre- 
sent, a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Whii  field  ;  and  another,  with  more 
shaggy  branches,  sharper  pointed  leaves,  and  larger 
flowers,  whose  tube  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Our  drawing  was  made  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Glendin- 


Garaen  Memoranda. 

Mr.  Wood's  Nursery,  Norwood. — Those  who  are 
lovers  of  hardy  variegated  plants  would  be  gratified 
by  paying  a  visit  to  this  place  ;  for  here  there  is  a  very 
interesting  collection.  Among  others,  we  observed 
the  common  Laurel,  having  the  foliage  fringed  with 
white ;  Leinou  Thyme,  with  the  leaves  bound  with 
narrow  white  edgings ;  the  common  English  Elm 
(Ulmus  campestris)  finely  variegated  ;  the  Cock's-foot 
Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata)  with  the  foliage  striped 
with  m'nute  white  streaks  ;  Acorus  gramiiieus  ;  two 
species  of  variegated  Irises  ;  a  Honeysuckle,  not  very 
strikingly  marked  ;  Betula  alba  ;  the  common  wild 
Pear  (Pyrus  communis),  with  leaves  slightly  margined 
with  white  ;  a  Turkey  (Jak,  having  the  yellowish-white 
markings  very  distinctly  delineated  ;  a  variegated 
Strawberry  (Fragaria  elatior)  ;  Euonymus  japonicus, 
whose  glossy  green  leaves  are  very  prettily  blotched 
in  the  centres  with  yellow  ;  and  a  Veronica,  with  foliage 
slightly  margined  with  white.  In  the  same  collection 
was  also  a  Spanish  Chesnut  ( Castauea  vesca),  strikingly 
variegated;  the  Common  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius); 
Ivy  (Hedera  helix),  finely  marked  with  white  ;  the 
Stone  Bramble  (Rubus  saxatilis);  Arabis  variegata, 
fringed  with  yellow  ;  Ligustrum  vulgare.  having  yellow 
and  green  leaves;  Tussilago  farfara,  edged  with  yellow; 
GGuothera  Fraseri  ;  the  common  Wormwood  (Artemisia 
Absinthium)  ;  a  variety  of  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
with  leaves  broadly  margined  with  bright  yellow  ; 
Juniperus  Sabiui  ;  Symphoria  glomerata  ;  the  common 
Germander  Speedwell,  Veronica  eharcoedrys,  edged 
with  white  ;  Rosa  centifolia  ;  Phlox  suaveolens,  having 
yellow  edged  leaves;  Melissa  officinalis;  Euphorbia 
pilosa,  an  interesting  plant,  finely  variegated  ;  Vinca 
minor;  and  the  common  English  Yew  (Taxus  bac- 
ca(a),  having  the  to;s  of  the  young  branches  of 
a  pale  bright  yellow.  Associated  with  these  were 
Hemerocaliis  lutea,  together  with  a  Mint  (Mentha 
rotundifolia),  a  very  interesting  plant,  appearing,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  as  if  the  leaves  were  half  enveloped 
in  wool.  Funkialanceolata,  with  its  white  edged  leaves, 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  ;  so  is  Nepeta  Glechoma,  or 
Ground  Ivy.  Along  with  these  were  two  Jasmines,  one 
with  leaves  striped  with  yellow,  the  other  with  foliage 
overlaid  witli  silvery  markings  ;  a  plant  of  the  common 
Rue,  a  Solanum,  Yucca  filamentosa,  the  white  Lily 
(Lilium  candidum),  aud  Althaea  frutex  ;  Acer  campestre 
was  a  striking  object,  so  was  Syrlnga  vulgaris,  with  pale 
yellow-edged  leaves,  and  the  common  Spiraea  ulmaria, 
which  so  strongly  scents  our  meadows,  beautifully 
variegated  with  yellow.  In  the  same  bed  were  Cra- 
taegus oxyacantba  (or  Whitethorn),  slightly  variegated 
with  white  ;  Digrapiiis  arundinacea ;  Crown  Imperial, 
with  its  leaves  margined  with  white  ;  the  common  Lsu- 
restiuus  ;  and  finally,  a  very  finely  variegated  Battersea 
Cabbage.  Most  of  the  plants  enumerated  above  are 
planted  out ;  but  Mr.  Wood  has  a  number  of  the  same 
kinds  hi  pots,  and  these  form,  altogether,  a  tolerably 
large  and  interesting  group,  to  which  additions  are  still 
being  made.  Many  of  these  variegated  plants  would 
answer  well  for,  and  would  produce  a  pleasing  effect 
judiciously  arranged  on  rockwork,  more  especially  the 
above  named  Rubus  saxatilis,  whose  long  trailing 
branches  would  be  quite  at  home  scrambling  among 
stones.  It  is  worthy  of  remark',  that  most  of  the 
plants  preserve  their  variegated  character  well, 
even  although  growing  luxuriantly,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  variegation  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  caused  by  derangement  of  some 
of  the  organs  essential  to  heahhy  function.  Before 
closing  these  remarks,  we  would  allude  to  the  select 
collection  of  native  Alpines  which  is  here  gathered 
together,  for  although  these  children  of  the  hill-side 
are  not  generally  showy  plants,  yet  on  close  inspection 
many  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  more  general  a  tention  paid  to  their 
cultivation.  Among  those  in  bloom  we  remarked  Epi- 
lobium  alpinum,  Geranium  Richardi,  Campanula  pulla, 
with  little  drooping  violet  bells,  Silene  alpestris,  and 
various  others.  The  best  of  them  were,  however,  out 
of  bloom. 


*  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 


Miscellaneous. 

Food  of  Plants. — That  the  inorganic  substances  con- 
tained in  vegetables  evidently  come  from  the  soil,  was 
proved  by  Lassaigne.      He   grew  seeds  in  flowers   of 


sulphur  moistened  with  distilled  water  ;  the  plant  pro- 
duced contained  neither  more  nor  less  saline  and  earthy 
matter  than  was  originally  present  iu  the  seed.  The 
water  absorbed  by  the  roots  becomes  charged  during 
its  stay  in  the  ground  with  the  various  soluble  sub- 
stances they  meet  with  there,  aud  which  gen. rally  con- 
tribute to  its  fertility.  According  to  Boussingault, 
water  charged  with  small  quantities  of  the  soluble  sub- 
stances diffused  through  the  soil,  constitutes  the  ascend- 
ing sap.  Perhaps,  he  continues,  the  organic  matters 
dissolved  in  the  fluid,  undergoes  important  changes 
whilst  traversing  the  spongioles  of  the  root.-,  or  else 
immediately  after  it  has  entered  the  plants.  It  in- 
creases in  density  during  its  ascent,  and  after  being 
worked  out  in  the  green  parts  of  the  tree,  takes  a  route 
the  reverse  of  that  which  it  followed  at  first,  and 
the  modified  sap  is  then  termed  the  descending  sap. 
After  the  fruit  of  trees  has  ripened,  a  new  process  of 
vegetation  commences.  Their  leaves  remain  in  activity 
until  the  commencement  of  winter.  All  the  carbonic 
acid  which  the  plants  now  absorb  is  employed  in  the 
production  of  nutritive  matter  for  the  following  year  ; 
the  wood  docs  not  ripen  and  its  growth  is  therefore 
very  limited  in  the  next  year.  From  the  accumulated 
starch,  sugar  and  gum  are  produced  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  while  from  these  the  uunitrogenised  consti- 
tueuts  of  the  leaves  and  young  sprouts  are  in  their  turn 
formed.  Annuals  form  and  collect  their  future  nourish- 
ment in  their  seeds  as  albumen,  starch,  and  gum,  which 
are  used  by  the  germs  in  the  formation  of  their  leaves 
and  first  radicle  fibres.  (LieLig.) — A.  J.  Bemays  on 
the  Application  of  Chtmistry. 

Burneltiztd  Linen. — Some  coarse  canvas  which  had 
been  Burnettized,  so  as  to  be  guarded  from  injury  by 
damp,  had  been  prepared  as  a  shading  of  a  hot-house; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the 
house  being  insufficient,  the  shading  was  used  as  a  cover- 
ing in  winter  as  well  as  a  shading  in  summer.  Other 
shadings,  which  had  not  been  Burnettized,  were  used  at 
the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose.  In  12  months  the 
Burnettized  canvas  became  so  rotten  as  scarcely  to 
bear  its  own  weight  when  drawn  up.  As  to  durability 
no  difference  in  this  case  could  be  perceived  between 
canvas  which  had  been  Burnettized  and  that  which  had 
not. — Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Edible  Bird-nests  cf  China. — Of  the  great  mass  of 
edible  bird-nests  which  are  consumed  in  China,  and  now 
also  in  Europe,  the  Philippine  Isles  furnish  a  consider- 
able portion.  Our  attention,  however,  may  be  more 
particularly  directed  to  the  eatable  sea-weeds  which  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  Bashus, 
of  the  Japan  islands,  of  the  Malaccas,  txc,  and  which 
serve  for  food  to  the  inhabitants  a3  well  as  for  exporta- 
tion. Iu  the  markets  of  Macao  aud  Canton  we  have 
seen  large  boxes  of  such  dried  Tangles  which  had  been 
imported  from  Japan.  The  species  of  Alga  which  con- 
stitutes this  branch  of  commerce  is  the  Sphserococcus 
cartilagineus,  var.  setaceus  (Agardli),  which,  abound- 
ing as  it  does  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  common  food 
of  the  Salangane  (Hirundo  esenleuta  L.),  and  serves 
for  the  construction  of  its  valuable  nest.  The  Swallow 
devours  the  fresh  Tangle,  and  after  allowing  it  to  mace- 
rate for  some  time  in  its  stomach,  ejects  the  mass  eon- 
verted  to  a  pulp  or  jelly,  with  which  it  moulds  its  nest. 
The  nests,  which  in  the  course  of  time  become  soiled 
with  dirt  and  feathers,  are  brought  in  their  rough  state 
to  China,  when  they  are  cleaned  with  particular  instru- 
ments in  large  warehouses  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
and  then  sold.  These  far-famed  Indian  bird-nests  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  little  else  than  the  softened 
substance  of  the  Sph;erococcus  cartilagineus,  aud  their 
dietetic  qualities  are  only  those  of  a  rich  jelly.  In 
cooking  them  they  are  seasoned  with  a  variety  of  fine 
spices,  and  deservedly  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
delicacies  of  a  Chinese  (able.  The  Japanese  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  those  precious  bird-nests  were 
only  composed  of  sea-weeds,  and  they  now  prepare  the 
substructure  of  them  by  artificial  process.  The  Tangles, 
which  are  found  in  great  quantities  on  their  coasts,  are 
gathered,  and,  after  being  dried  and  pounded,  are  boiled 
down  to  a  thick  jelly,  which  is  drawn  or  poured  out  into 
long  threads  like  Maccaroni,  and  then  sent  into  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  Gin-shan.  The  Dutch  call 
this  preparation  Ager-ager,  and  consume  largely  of  it. 
The  Chinese  use  the  bird-nests,  both  natural  and  imita- 
tive, in  the  form  of  sauces  to  their  meats  ;  but  the 
Europeans  resident  in  China  prefer  them  in  the  shape 
of  jelly,  for  which  the  Gin-shan  is  admirably  adapted. 
A  single  boiling  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  uniform 
gelaiinous  mass,  to  which  wine  or  the  juice  of  any  fruit 
may  be  added,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour  ;  or  the 
dry  Gin-shan  may  be  broken  into  small  pieces  and 
thrown  into  broth  as  it  is  brought  warm  to  the  table. 
In  a  minute's  time  it  swells,  and  appears  like  trans- 
parent vermicelli.  Iu  this  state  it  forms  a  not  un- 
pleasant sort  of  food,  which,  though  highly  nutricive,  is 
easily  digested.  How  great  and  general  the  consump- 
tion of  these  edible  Tangles  must  be  in  Japan  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  all  the  geographical  or 
statistical  works  relating  to  that  empire,  wherever  they 
are  found,  they  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
products  of  the  country.  We  have  been  induced  to 
enlarge  on  this  matter  the  more  particularly  as  much 
notice  has  latterly  been  excited  by  the  Carrageen 
Moss,  which  is  nothing  but  the  dried  Sphaerococcus 
crispus,  found  in  vast  abundance  on  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  the  British  Isles.  In  its  qualities  it 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Sphaero- 
coccus cartilagineus  setaceus,  yielding  like  it  a  rich  and 
nutritive  jelly. — Meyen,  Riise  um  die  Erde,  p.  276 — S» 
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(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Shading. —  Our  climate  is  proverbial  for  cloudy  skies 
and  a  humid  atmosphere  :  we  have  in  the  north,  how- 
ever, passed  through  a  fortnight  of  the  most  intecse 
sunshine  that  has  occurred  for  mauy  years— in  fact, 
never,  according  to  my  recollection,  siuce  the  year  1815. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  this  will  have  taught  mauy  a 
useful  lesson,  in  regard  to  the  benefits  (in  a  variety  of 
ways)  to  be  derived  from  a  canvas  shade.  Where 
Pines,  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  are  situated 
under  the  most  congenial  circumstances,  and  possess  a 
very  powerful  action  of  root,  there  will,  of  course,  not 
be  so  much  need  for  shading  ;  but  such  cases,  I  am 
afraid,  too  frequently  form  the  exception.  The  very 
frequent  repetition  of  watering  requisite  during  such 
weather  has  a  tendency  to  carry  off  the  soluble  and 
nutritious  matters  from  pot  plants  ;  also  to  disarrange 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  compost.  Careful 
shading  will  in  some  degree  obviate  this,  as  superseding 
the  necessity  of  such  copious  and  very  frequent  sup- 
plies of  water. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Now  is  the  time  to  encourage  a  rapid  and  sturdy 
growth  in  Corrceas,  Epacrises,  Pimeleas,  Chorozemas, 
Leschenauhias,  Polygalas,  Ericas,  &c.  &c.  A  constant 
stopping  of  gross  shoots  will  he  necessary,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  sap  and  encourage  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plant.  Let  liberal  shifts  be  given  betimes  in  the  season, 
in  order  that  the  pots  may  be  tolerably  filled  with  roots 
before  the  approach  of  winter ;  thereby  guarding 
against  stagnation  in  the  soil.  As  a  general  compost 
for  most  of  these  tribes,  I  would  recommend  three  parts 
of  a  fibrous  Heath  soil  in  a  lumpy  state,  and  aboundiug 
in  sharp  grit,  to  one  part  of  a  free  turfy  loam  ;  a  good 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  from  the  size  of  a  Pea  to  that 
of  a  broad  Bean,  with  a  portion  of  pounded  crocks  of 
similar  size,  should  be  added  to  the  mass.  I  need 
hardly  urge  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  :  let  it, 
however,  be  thorough.  Crocks  carefully  placed  to  pro- 
vide various  outlets  -for  the  water — these  protected  in 
return  by  a  smaller  s'ze  of  pounded  crocks  and  char- 
coal ;  and,  finally,  the  rough  of  the  compost  to  place 
the  ball  on,  will  be  found,  although  apparently  trouble- 
some at  first,  to  be  by  far  the  least  trouble  in  the  end 
This  mode  of  arranging  the  parts  of  a  compost,  as  also 
the  drainage,  will  be  found  most  essential,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,   where   liquid   manure  is   constantly 

used.     Stove  and  Orchids Let  every  endeavour  be 

made  to  effect  thorough  freedom  from  insects  amongst 
stove  plants  in  general.  In  shifting  them,  be  sure  to 
practise  complete  drainage,  without  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  labour  will  prove  abortive.  Orchids. — Where  a 
great  amount  of  heat  is  indulged  in,  to  promote  rapid 
growth,  some  of  the  Guatemala  kinds — the  Leelias,  and 
those  from  cool  or  mountainous  districts — should  be 
separated,  if  possible,  from  the  main  stock.  A  Vinery 
where  a  trifling  amount  of  heat  is  kept  up  would  do. 
Abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  must,  how- 
ever, be  provided,  and  snails  and  other  vermin  carefully 
guarded  against.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — See  to  the 
directions  concerning  shifts,  under  the  head  Conser- 
vatory in  this  Calendar.  Azaleas  should  be  coaxed 
into  wood  without  delay.  Cinerarias  done  blooming 
may  be  cut  down,  dipped  iu  Tobacco-water,  to  clear 
the  aphides,  and  turned  out  into  a  raised  bed  in  the 
kitchen  garden  or  reserve  ground ;  they  will  breed 
abundance  of  suckers  by  the  end  of  August,  and  may 
then  be  increased.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  got  in 
forthwith. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines. — In  shifting  let  every  attention  be  paid  to 
the  most  complete  drainage  ;  no  after-management  will 
compensate  for  the  omission  of  this.  Take  care  to  thin 
the  growing  stock  in  due  time,  giving  abundance  of 
room  to  those  approaching  the  fruiting  period.  Swell- 
ing fruit  will  now  enjoy  liberal  waterings  of  clear  liquid 
manure  once  a  week,  with  fine  syringings  between, 
more  especially  between  their  stems.  Vines. — Follow 
up  former  directions.  An  error  occurred  under 
this  head  in  last  Calendar.  For  "  when  the  mould  has 
been  spread,  &c,"  read  "  when  the  manure  has  been 
spread,  &c."  Peaches. — Give  liberal  waterings  to  these 
in  their  last  swelling  ;  continue  to  pinch  luxuriant 
shoots,  and  to  use  the  syriage  most  liberally.  Figs. — 
Give  abundance  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  if  in  pots  or 
tubs.  Me'ons. — Set  sliy  sorts,  and  sprinkle  frequently, 
to  keep  off  red  spider. 

.FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Early  bulb3  now  ripening,  if  turning  yellow,  should  be 
taken  up,  er  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaves  trimmed 
away,  and  their  spaces  occupied  with  some  of  the  re- 
serve stock.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  such  things, 
should  be  pegged  down  where  it  is  requisite  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  beds.  Fine  specimens  of  Fuchsias 
may  be  planted  out  on  lawns  ;  also  large  Pelargoniums, 
chiefly  of  the  scarlet  kinds,  and  should  be  well  staked. 
Ten-week  Stocks  may  yet  be  sown  for  a  display  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  a  little  late  Mignonette  ;  as 
also  a  few  of  the  best  Annuals  for  autumn  work. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

In  all  suitable  situations,  Ranunculuses  are  blooming 
remarkably  fine  this  year.  They  must  be  shaded  from 
the  intense  sun,  to  prolong  their  season  ;  but  where  seed 
is  desired,  and  cross  fecundation  has  been  resorted  to, 
they  will  be  better  exposed.  Should  any  of  the  foliage 
wither,  the  roots  should  immediately  be  taken  up,  for  it 
is  seldom  that  the  collection  is  ready  together ;  and 
should  rain  come,  they  would  certainly  start  into  growth 
again,  to  their  serious  detriment.  Tulip  roots  may  also 
be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  airy  place.     Do 


not  remove  the  loose  skins  till  thoroughly  dry.  Tie  the 
buds  of  pinks  with  waxed  thread,  to  prevent  the  pods 
splitting.  As  seedlings  bloom,  pull  up  those  that  are 
single,  or  with  serrated  petals.  Should  there  chance  to 
be  any  with  thick,  good  formed  rose. leaved  petals,  these 
should  be  retained  to  obtain  seed  from.  Pansies  may 
be  successfully  propagated  by  thin  slips  or  cuttings, 
under  a  bell-glass.  Gather  seed  as  it  ripens.  Water 
occasionally  during  the  dry  weather, — the  moisture  will 
induce  the  visits  of  snails,  &c,  which  must  be  well 
looked  after.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  want 
well  attending  to  as  to  weeding,  watering,  &c.  &c.  Tie 
the  stems  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  as  required. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

A  good  sowing  of  autumn  Peas  should  be  made 
directly.  Full  crops  can  scarcely  be  expected  after  this 
time.  The  Knight's  Marrow,  or  Cormack's  British 
Queen,  should  be  topped  the  moment  they  reach  the  top 
of  the  sticks — in  fact,  treated  like  the  Scarlet-runners. 
Orchard. —  Give  the  wood  of  the  Peaches  a  thorough 
thinning  ;  don't  reserve  a  shoot  more  than  is  wanted 
for  the  next  year.  This,  and  keeping  down  all  insects, 
is  the  way  to  obtain  success.  Disbud  Figs,  retaining 
no  more  wood  than  is  required  for  the  next  season. 
Be  sure  to  select  the  shortest-jointed  wood. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

A  sprinkling  of  the  York,  Vanack,  or  Nonpareil 
Cabbages,  should  now  be  sown  for  good  autumn  Cole- 
worls  ;  these  will  come  in  when  the  Cabbage  plot  is  all 
cut,  and  by  stopping  the  gap  will  enable  the  cottager  to 
encourage  plants  of  good  sprouts  on  the  Cabbage  plot 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  A  pinch  of  Endive  may  be 
sown,  and  other  salads  on  a  northern  aspect.  Runners 
should  be  well  staked,  and  those  already  done  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  sticks  should  be  pinched  off.  A 
good  row  of  Prussian  Peas  may  be  sown  ;  this  will  be 
the  last  the  cottager  in  general  will  find  room  for.  If, 
however,  he  has  good  sticks,  I  would  recommend  the 
British  Queen,  or  Knight's  instead.  Well-saturated 
manure  should  he  dug  in  for  this  sowing,  and  the  drill 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water  previous  to  sowing, 
FORESTING. 

Little  can  be  said  here  at  present.     See  that  new 
plantations  and  hedges  are  not  choked  with  weeds. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-offtce  Obdeiis— In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post-office  orders 
may  in  future  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  James  Matthews,  at 
the' Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London. 

Bees— £  S— The  smell  from  your  boxes  would  not  affect  your 
bees  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  injured  by  too  severe  fumiga- 
tion and  want  of  sufficient  air  during  their  confinement. 
Though  the  plan  of  stupifying  bees  in  order  to  make  artificial 
swarms  may  succeed,  still  it  is  best  to  let  the  bees  have  their 
natural  way  ;  then  there  is  no  risk  of  injuring  the  stocks,  nor 
of  taking  away  too  many  bees  of  one  'age,  which  might  not 
be  furnished  with  materials  to  commence  new  colonies.  Of 
course  there  is  a  chance  of  losing  the  swarms,  especially 
when  neighbours  have  empty  hives  stauding  about,  but  even 
that  may  be  better  than  disturbing  the  old  stocks.   W. 

Books—  ITS— Bevan  on   the  Honey  Bee.J Henry— Smith's 

Geological  Map. 5 — Repton  and  Loudon's  "  Self  In- 
structor" are  the  two  most  useful.  Add  Loudon's  "Cottage 
and  Villa  Architecture." 

Diseases— JI—  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  your 
Oak,  for  such  must  the  tendency  of  the  branches  to  drop  off 
by  a  clean  articulation  be  considered.  But  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  some 
interruption  to  growth  when  the  young  branches  are  first 
forming,  although  it  does  not  manife&t  itself  till  long  after- 
wards. It  is  clear  that  it  is  caused  by  a  want  of  power  in  the 
branches  to  form  wood,  but  what  deprives  them  of  thatpower 
is  the  mystery.     We  have  only  seen  it  in  heavy  laud. 

Grapes—  .1 B—  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  advise  you  if  you 
will  furvvard  a  full  and  sufficient  account  of  your  case.  What 
you  now  say  conveys  no  useful  information. 

Grasses — Anon — The  Hard  and  Meadow  Fescues,  the  Meadow 
Poa,  and  Crested  Dog's-tail  will  answer  your  purpose  best. 
In  your  light  land  you  should  add  White  Clover  and  Yellow 
Medick.  The  fine  appearance  of  good  lawns  arises  from 
good  soil,  a  damp  air,  and  fine  Grasses,  but  you  cannot  make 
a  very  good  lawn  in  burning  land  ;  guano  will  assist  you  in 
doing  so.  Heavy  soil  is  the  better  for  being  disturbed  at  the 
surface  in  dry  weather,  but  light  soil  is  injured.  The  object 
is  to  keep  it  cool  rather  than  wet.  Watering  with  ditch  or 
pond  water  heated  by  the  sun  is  advantageous,  provided  the 
ground  is  soaked  in  an  evening,  otherwise  it  does  little  good. 
Syringing  the  leaves  in  the  evening  with  water  in  which  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  dissolved  is  a  great 
help,  if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense. 


Heattng — Anxious  Inquirer—  For  bottom-heat  use  wooden  or 
iron  tanks  ;  for  air  heat  an  iron  pipe.  You  may  easily  stop 
the  communications  in  the  way  you  name. 

Insects—  S  )V—  It  is  the  caterpillar  of  Tortrix  viridana  which 
defoliates  the  Oak  trees,  accompanied  by  another  laiva  pro- 
ducing a  moth  called  Hyberuia  brumata.  It. T  It — Your 

beautiful  fly  is  called  Chrysis  ignita.  R. 

Manures — Ann — The  relative  value  of  the  samples  seems  to  be 
about  as  75  No.  1  to  66  No.  2  ;  .you  can  now  make  your  own 
calculations  ;  but  the  analyses  do  not  show  the  absolute 
quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  on  which  every 
thing  depends. 

Names  of  Plants — TV  A — Erodium    cicutarium. ifaldonado 

— Crinum  scabrum,  Bifrenaria  vitellina. Geranium — Pelar- 
gonium   littorale. J   H — Erigeron   philadelphicus.     The 

marks  on  your  Stephanotus  are  lenticular  glands  and  are 

natural  to  it. Z — We  make  it  a  rule  not  to  name  Crypto- 

gamic  plants,  which  have    no  relation  to   horticulture. 

Aliquis— The  fungus  that  has  attacked  your  Gooseberry  is  a 
species  of  .Scidium. F  L  C — Scilla  verna. 

Seedling  Strawberrt— ,7i7— Your  seedling  is  very  distinct,  on 
account  of  its  regularly  conical  fjrm  and  deep  blood  red 
colour  ;  but  it  is  not  high  flavoured.  We  cannot  judge  of  its 
earliness,  for  when  we  received  it  Loudon  Strawberries  were 
hawking  about  the  streets. 

Sdccdlents— NB— We  will  try  to  get  a  good  set  of  instructions 
for  you. 

Misc— C  M  Chapman — What  you  call  diamond  dust  appears  to 
us  to  be  fine  particles  of  quartz.  Like  all  such  substances, 
its  utility  depends  upon  its  fineness. G  S  Winile — We  can- 
not presume  to  explain  your  case  without  some  better  expla- 
nation of  it.  We  imagine  the  maggots  in  the  Pears  to  have 
proceeded  from  eggs,  aud  the  eggs  to  have  been  deposited  by 
some  insect. A  A — Could  you  send  us  a  few  more  Pear- 
leaves,   closely  inclosed,  for  inspection  ? D  B — Irish  Ivy, 

Pyracantha,  and  Common  Laurel,  are  good  and  cheap  ever- 
greens for  covering  an  unsightly  wall ;  but  of  these  Irish  Ivy 
is  the  best.      They  will  succeed  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Plant  eaxiy  in  autumn,  i Kitty — Let  your  Ficus  go  on 

growing  :  you  can  ensily  strike  the  cuttings  hereafter. Nar- 
cissus— We  never  heard  of  retail  brokers  for  the  sale  of  seeds. 

The  seedsmen  are  the  only  brokers. J"/*— Your  statement 

that  you  have  found  the  phosphoric  rat  poison  a  failure  sur- 
prises us.  We  can  only  say  that  with  us  it  answers  per- 
fectly.    We  do  not  say  that  it  kills  rats,  for  we  do  not  know 

anything  of  that ;  but  it  certainly  drives  them  away. T  J 

—The  only  plants  in  your  list  that  are  both  hardy  and  worth 

growing  are  3,  9,  24,  31,  36,  49,  54,  64,  77  ? C  E—  All  the 

precautions  to  be  taken  in  making  a  wooden  box  for  large 
plants  consist  in  having  it  made  of  li  inch  plank,  wider  at 
top  than  bottom  ;  and  with  one  of  its  sides  made  to  take  out 
when  the  roots  require  examination. — Sudabundus — Itis  bet- 
ter to  be  stewed  than  burnt  alive.  On  no  account  stuff  your 
attics  under  the  slates  with  straw  ;  interpose  a  false  ceiling 
of  rough  boards,  or  lath  and  plaster,  between  the  ceilings  and 
the  slates. A"— No  doubt  your  Rose-tree  overflowered  it- 
self last  year  ;    cut  off  the  present  bud-blooms  to  give  it 

strength  for  uext  year. R  C — We  never   heard  that 

hedgehogs  had  any  power  of  resisting  poisons. — F,  Berks — 
Much  obliged,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cactus — D  R — Y"our  seedlings  are  very  superior  to  speciosa  ; 
the  best  coloured  varieties   are  2,  5,  7;  of  their  mode  of  ex- 
panding it  is  impossible  to  judge,  as  they  would  not  open 
after  their  arrival,  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  were 

packed.* TV  A — The  smaller    specimen   sent  is    fine   in 

colour,  the  blue  tint  adds  greatly  to  its  effect;  the  larger 
seedling  is  fine  in  colour  also  ;  much  depends  upon  their 
mode  of  opening,  which  we  cannoc judge  of." 
Calceolarias—  T  B,  Dublin—The  great  drawback  to  your 
seedlings  is  their  want  of  size  ;  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  generally  range  from  1  inch  to  1£  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  spotting  is  varied  and  pretty,  but  the  size  will  not  do  in 

the  present  day.* J  D  iZ— Your  best  flower  is  No.  3,  the 

others  are  very  common  varieties.* S  S  M—  Your  speci- 
mens having  been  pressed  quite  flat,  the  projecting  round- 
ness in  front,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  form  of  this 
flower,  cannot  be  judged  of.  The  variety  in  the  colour  and 
marking  is  very  pretty,  as  in  702,  4,  19,  27,  28,  30,  32,  and  33. 
Inafiower,  such  as  718,  there  is  an,  appearance  of  the  colour 
being  discharged,  which  is  a  fault  ;  the  remainder  are  in- 
ferior to  those  noticed.* — E  JL — Your  specimens  are  pretty, 

but  they  are  too  small  for  the  present  time.* M II N — 

There  is  too  great  a  similarity  amoDg  your  seedlings,  and 
those  only  should  be  kept  that  are  very  peculiar  in  the 
marking,  as  the  yellow  varieties  with  brown  spots  are  be- 
come very  common.  M  46,  yellow  and  cherry,  is  pretty  in 
colour  and  good  in  form.  A,  K,  and  AK  and  DK,  are  very 
pretty  in  the  spotting.  Several  of  the  flowers  had  lost  their 
footstalks,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  to  which  the  Nos.  belong. 
Great  improvement  has  taken  place  this  season,  particularly 
in  form.  The  roundness  in  front,  and  the  absence  of  the 
looping  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished.* 
Cineraria — E  J L — Your  specimen  is  too  small,  and  the  petals 

too  narrow  and  thin.r 
Fuchsias — J  T  P — Your  seedling  possesses  no  new  feature,  it 

is  pretty  and  not  uncommon.* Caledonia — Your  seedling 

is  a  very  pretty  specimen,  the  corol  a  being  of  a  good  colour 
and  well  seen  ;  the  objection  to  it  is  the  pink  colour  of  the 
tube  and  sepals  :  there  are  too  many  of  this  class  in  cultiva- 
tion."  8—  The  sepals  of  your  seedling  are  rather  coarse, 

and  they  have  also  a  faded  appearance  ;  it  wants  opposition 

in  the  colour,  and  is  not  equal  to  many  varieties  of  its  class.* 

Pansies — E  H—  Your  specimens  are  too  small.     If  No.  2  could 

be  enlarged  it  would  make  a  desirable  flower  ;  the  colour  is 

clear  and  bright.* IZomulus — The  colour  of  your  seedling 

is  peculiar,  butit  wants  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers 
now  cultivated.* 
Pelargoniums — Pi?"  IF— Your  seedling  is  very  inferior  to  the 
flowers  now  produced,  it  wants  substance  and  colour,  the  top 

petals  are  also  too  veiny. A    Young  Amateur — Although 

your  seedlings  are  not  equal  to  the  flowers  at  present  grown, 
they  possess  qualities  which  should  encourage  you  to  pro- 
ceed. 2,  3,  4,  and  7  are  the  best ;  they  are  of  a  fine  texture, 
clear  and  good  in  colour,  and  with  well  rounded  bottom 
petals  ;  2  is  superior  to  the  others  in  substance  and  colour, 
and  will  not  lose  its  shape  ;  the  edges  to  the  petals  want 
smoothness.* 
Potato  Disease—  Sir  C  </— We  have  not  published  the  report 
upon  this  subject  made  to  the  Institute,  because  we  do  not 
see  that  any  new  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject.  In  fact  the  conclusion  ot  the  report  is  that  there  is 
nothing  ascertained  as  to  the  cause. 
Ranunculuses — S  TV  Uilpcrton — Among  your  seedlings  are 
flowers  of  first-rate  quality,  fine  in  form,  and  generally  with 
the  crown  well  filled  with  petals  ;  many  of  the  spotted  and 
edged  varieties  pre  very  delicate  and  beautiful  in  colour  and 
marking.  As  they  are  without  numbers  we  cannot  more 
particularly  refer  to  them.* 
Verbenas — J  T  P — Your  specimen  was  so  dried  up  that  we 

could  make  nothing  of  it.* 
Vs  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 


Erratum — In  the  article  on  "  Autumn-planting  Potatoe=,"  p. 
373,  col.  6,  line  51  from  t(  p,  for  "  successlul"  read  "unsuc- 
cessful." 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
TENDERS  FOR  CONTRACT. 

THE  HOVAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND  is  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  from  Inn- 
keepers or  others  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  a  COLD  DIN- 
NER for  1200  persons,  with  a  pint  of  Fort,  Sherry,  or  Bucellas, 
to  each  person,  in  tlie  Great  Pavilion  of  the  Society  at  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  on  Thursday,  the  l(Jth  of  July  next,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  ensuing  Annual  Country  Meeting  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on  personal  or 
written  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  OIHce  of  the  Society, 
No.  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  and  must  be  returned  to  him 
at  that  address,  properly  filled  up,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the 
23d  inst :  the  Society  not  binding  itself  to  take  the  lowest 
Tender.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

James  Hudson,  Secretary. 

London,  June  8th,  I84P.  ___^ 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c>  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c.,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Paekeh  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  J:  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


HTfje  &3ttcultural  g?a;ett*. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THETIVO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Wkdnesoav,    June  17 — AuriouUiinil  Sooiety  of  England. 
TiiifRsiiAY.  —     lli-A^rkiiKiiral  Imp.  Soe.  ot  Ireland. 

WEiiNKaDAV,        —    24— Agricultural  Sooietynf  England. 
TnuasDAY,  —    25— A|fiioultural  Imp. Site,  otlreland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. -  Wei  s  (Iieland)— Bolfant  Flax  Society. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
June  16  -  Butley  I   Juno  25— Ofery  St.  Mary 

—    21— Newton  I      —     26"     Khina  ot  Galloway 


Let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  Breaking  up 
Grass  Lands. 

It  is  with  the  landowner  that  the  decision  with 
regard  to  them  must  rest,  and  therefore  we  must 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  what  inte- 
rest he  has  in  their  permanence.  We  by  no  means 
wish  to  place  him  in  the  invidious  position  of  one 
whose  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  ;  on  the  contrary  we  believe  that 
his  decision  inthis  matter,  if  founded  on  an  intelligent 
and  long-sighted  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  will  be  one  for  the  general  advan- 
tage ;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  it  be  not  advisable  for 
landowners  to  break  up  their  pastures,  neither  in  the 
long  run  will  any  other  class  connected  with  agri- 
culture benefit  from  it. 

Permission  to  break  up  a  pasture-field  is  always 
considered  a  favour  done  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is 
generally  accorded  either  as  the  only  method  of 
quieting  complaints  of  an  over  highly  pitched  rent, 
or  in  consideration  of  an  increased  annual  payment. 
Now,  what  the  landlord  desires,  and  what  of  course 
can  alone  render  it  his  interest  to  grant  this  per- 
mission on  any  extensive  scale,  is  that  this  increase 
of  rent  be  permanent.  This  can  be  attained  only 
by  a  similar  permanence  in  those  circumstances  on 
which  rent  depends,  viz.,  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  cultivation  ;  and  to  these 
points  we  must  therefore  first  address  ourselves  : — 
','  How  can  the  fertility  of  what  is  called  'new 
land  '  be  maintained  '<" 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  lias  been  the 
great  difficulty  with  most  landlords.  Pasture-laYids 
are  not  so  liable  to  maltreatment  as  those  which 
are  under  the  plough.  They  can  but  be  robbed  of 
their  natural  produce  of  Grass;  and  that  will 
dwindle  away  as  the  land  deteriorates  without  the 
entire  impoveiishment  which  in  arable  culture  is 
produced  by  cross-cropping.  And  the  history  of 
many  a  badly-managed  Grass-farm  is  but  a  record  of 
this  gradual  deterioration,  until,  the  rent  being  ulti- 
mately loudly  complained  of,  the  land  has  been 
broken  up,  only  to  undergo  that  more  rapid  im- 
poverishment to  which  it  is  rendered  liable  by  the 
more  efficient  means  of  exhaustion  which  arable 
culture  supplies.  We  have  known  many  pasture- 
fields  maltreated  thus  :  peimission  has  been  obtained 
for  their  conversion  ;  they  have  been  made  to  bear 
repeated  crops  of  Wheat ;  and  when  they  could 
yield  no  more,  they  have  been  laid  down  for  "rest," 
as  it  is  called,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  broken 
up  again,  simply  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  this  mis- 
management. We  have  in  our  eye  just  now  a  large 
field  not  many  miles  from  where  we  write,  which  was 
broken  up  many  years  ago  and  sown  to  Teazles,  of 
which  it  yielded  a  crop  more  than  equal  in  value  to 
the  fee  simple  of  the  land  ;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  soil  having,  under  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  that  year,  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  its  powers, 
yielded  nothing  in  the  next  year  ;  nor  has  the  scanty 
herbage  with  which  it  became  naturally  covered 
since  been  equal  to  the  keep  of  more  than  a  sheep 
or  two  per  acre  per  annum.  But  it  has  been 
"resting"  all  this  while,  and  being  now  supposed  to 
have  recruited  its  powers,  it  has  been  again  broken 
up  during  the  past  season,  and  is  again  covered  by 
a  most  promising  plant  of  Teazles  ;  and,  should  the 
ensuing  summer  be  dry,  it  will  no  doubt  again 
yield  a  valuable  but  most  scourging  produce.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  former  tenant  threw  up  the  oc- 
cupation when  he  had  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his 


last  Teazle  crop,  but  it  is  as  evident  that  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  his  treatment 
of  the  land  was  most  injurious  to  its  proprietor. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  show  the  risk 
w'aicn  under  common  circumstances  (for  it  is  in  our 
pasture  districts  that  the  ioast  ability  to  manage 
arable  land  exists),  landlords  suffer  by  granting 
permission  to  convert  Grass  land.  The  first  essential, 
then,  to  be  obtained  before  such  permission  be 
granted  is  sufficient  intelligence  in  the  tenant : 
such  intelligence  as  will  enable  him  to  see  his  own 
interest  in  the  adoption  of  an  alternate  system  of 
husbandry.  And  with  such  intelligence,  provided 
the  other  necessary  conditions  be  fulfilled,  we  believe 
there  is  no  risk  whatever  of  endangering  the 
annual  value  of  an  estate  by  leaving  its  cultivation 
entirely  to  the  will  of  its  cultivators  ;  binding  them, 
however,  it  may  be,  by  such  few  and  simple  regu- 
lations as  they  will  themselves  heartily  admit.  Let 
one  of  these  stipulations  be,  lhat  each  year  half  of 
the  land,  whether  it  be  "new"  or  "old,"  shall  be 
made  to  produce  crops  of  food  to  be  consumed  on 
the  farm  ;  and  another,  that  no  straw  be  sold  off 
the  land.  And  if  a  hearty  and  intelligent  ac- 
quiescence in  these  be  accorded  by  a  practical 
man,  of  ordinary  energy  and  sufficient  capital,  and 
acquainted  with  approved  methods  of  hushandry,we 
would  not  fear  to  let  him  the  land  to  cultivate  it  as 
he  pleased.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  land- 
lord need  fear  injuring  his  estate  by  converting  its 
pastures.  On  the  farm  from  which  we  write,  neatly 
200  acres  have  been  broken  up  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  land  has 
been  getting  richer  and  richer  every  year,  and  that 
positively  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  straw 
which  it  yields,  and  that  the  consumption  of  root 
crops  and  straw  produce  an  amount  of  manure  which 
it  is  absolutely_/ea?'erfto  apply,  lor  theland  is  thereby 
so  puffed  out  and  enriched  that,  excepting  in  dry 
summers,  the  grain  crops  are  all  laid  and  injured  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  liberality  of  the  landlord, 
who  gives  permission  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  green 
crops,  spending  some  of  the  returns  in  oilcake 
or  artificial  manures,  and  thus  maintaining  an  equal 
amount  of  fertilising  ability  in  the  farm  manure  at 
the  same  time  that  its  bulk,  and  therefore  its  inju- 
rious influence  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  are  dimin- 
ished ;  were  it  not  for  this,  we  really  should  not  see 
away  out  of  this  growing  and  annually  increasing 
damage,  for  each  greater  crop  of  straw  increases 
the  stock  of  manure,  increases  that  hy  which  an  in- 
crease in  the  bulk  of  the  grain  crop  would  be  again 
produced.  And  with  the  wet  season  of  last  year, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  diminution  was  suffered  of 
one  quarter  per  acre  of  Wheat  in  the  usual  average 
yield  of  theland,  the  enormous  quantity  of  straw  to 
which  the  decrease  is  attributable,  has  produced  by 
its  consumption,  and  that  of  the  root  crops,  a  quan- 
tity of  made  manure  equal  to  upwards  of  40  cubic 
yards  for  every  acre  to  which,  under  the  rotation," 
manure  comes  to  be  applied  ;  it  has  thus  laid  the 
grounds  out  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  a  similar 
experience  will  arise  when  that  land  shall  again 
come  to  yield  a  grain  crop  in  a  dripping  season.* 
The  landlord  need  be  under  no  fear  of  his  land 
being  impoverished  by  being  broken  up,  except 
where  the  tenant  has  inclination  or  permission  to 
"run  it  out." 

And  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  researches 
of  scientific  men  corroborate  the  experience  of  the 
agriculturist  on  this  point.  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his 
memoir  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  "  Trans- 
actions," points  out  the  enormous  supplies  which 
every  soil  contains  of  those  substances  on  which  fer- 
tility depends  ;  supplies  existing  to  be  sure  for  the 
most  part  in  a  sort  of  dormant  condition — for  but  a 
small  portion  is  at  any  one  time  available  as  the  food 
of  plants  ;  and  that  small  portion  may  be  removed 
by  cross  cropping,  and  sterility  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  it  is  only  temporary,  for  rest  and  expo- 
sure during  rest  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
solvents,  will  prepare  from  the  almost  unlimited 
storehouse  at  command,  a  fresh  stock  of  food  for 
ensuing  crops.  All  this  is  borne  out  by  experience, 
and  the  truth  of  a  theory  is  thus  established  on  which 
we  might  raise  a  conclusive  argument  for  the  per- 
manence (under  conditions  of  proper  cultivation)  of 
that  fertility  which  a  newly  broken-up  pasture  field 
always  possesses,  and  on  which,  of  course,  its  value 
to  rent  depends. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  here  to  a  fact  connected  with 
this  subject,  from  which,  however,  experience  shows 
that   nothing   need   be   feared.     Mr.  Darwin  has 


*  Perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  the  best  method  for  gradually 
bringing  down  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  land,  without  in- 
juring; it  by  imperfect  cultivation,  would  be  to  adopt  a  rotation 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dimmery,  described  by  Mr.  Mortou  in  the 
"English  Agri.  Soc.  Journal;"  where  Wheat  is  followed  by 
green  crop  fed  off,  and  that  by  Potatoes,  or  other  green  crop, 
sold;  this  would  give  two  fallow  crops  in  three  years,  but  it 
would  also  involve  the  sale  of  two  crops  off  the  laud  in  the  same 
time. 


shown  that  the  rest  in  w  hich  land  lies  when  in  pas- 
ture is  favourable  to  the  activity  of  worms,  to  whose 
agency  he  has  proved  that  we  must  in  great  measure 
attribute  the  fine  texture  of  our  surface  soils,  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  in  breaking  up  Grass  lands  we 
break  up  and  destroy  those  efficient  arrangements 
which  are  in  progress  for  the  deepening  and  refin- 
ing of  our  soils.  But  to  show  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  need  be  feared,  it  only  needs  that  we  refer  to 
the  experience  of  gardeners  on  this  point,  who  find 
no  injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  benefit,  and 
increased  fertility,  from  a  repeated  trenching  and 
overturning  of  the  soil  to  its  full  depth. 

Let  us  just  repeat  the  point  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  illustrate :  an  intelligent  tenant 
having  been  obtained,  provided  the  other  necessary 
conditions  be  fulfilled,  no  landlord  need  fear  grant- 
ing him  permission  to  break  up  such  pasture  lands 
as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  convert.  The 
"other  necessary  conditions"  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider. 

The  Statistics  of  British  Agriculture  have 
yet  to  be  ascertained.  No  one  ventures  to  deny 
the  important  uses  which  a  body  of  information  of 
this  sort  would  serve.  The  politician  laments  his 
ignorance  of  the  real  extent  of  the  resources  of 
agriculture  ;  how  far  they  have  been  developed, 
and  under  what  circumstances.  The  landowner  is 
similarly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  position  of  the 
interest  in  which  he  has  so  large  a  stake.  The 
minister  admits  the  value  of  the  information  such 
facts  convey ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  are  still 
without  them.  Legislation,  however,  goes  on. 
Measures  affecting  agriculture  are  discussed  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Old  figures  and  estimates,  which 
though  they  have  never  been  disputed,  have  never 
been  confirmed,  pass  current ;  and  where  there  is  a 
dearth  of  these  ancient  facts,  it  is  still  easy  to 
imagine  or  concoct  "modern  instances"  more 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  "flexibility"  of  the  sta- 
tistical facts  (!)  which  we  are  now  in  possession  of, 
we  may  mention  that  the  annual  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  this  kingdom  was  estimated  by 
two  opposite  authorities  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
220,500,000/.  and  600,000,000/.  respectively.  This 
circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
figures  can  be  made  to  bear  out  the  most  opposite 
conclusions,  strikingly  shows  us  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  more  precise  knowledge  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  real  position  and  ca- 
pabilities of  agriculture.  Nor  is  this  an  individual 
opinion  founded  on  isolated  grounds.  It  is  an  evil 
acknowledged  by  our  most  eminent  statistical  au- 
thorities. "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "  that  in  this  country,  rich  as  we  are  in 
the  possession  of  facts  connected  with  many 
branches  of  social  economy,  we  are  almost  unin- 
formed with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  agriculture. 
The  knowledge  we  have  upon  that  most  important 
subject — the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  within 
the  kingdom,  is  entirely  due  to  the  industry  of  an 
individual  ivhose  estimates  have  never  either  been 
confirmed  or  questioned.  What  proportion  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  applied  to  the  production  of  any 
one  article  of  food,  it  has  never  been  attempted  to 
ascertain.  We  know  every  rood  of  ground  that  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Hops,  because  of  the 
direct  financial  interest  which  the  Government  has 
in  ascertaining  the  fact ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
bo  sufficiently  understood  how  the  national  interest 
can  be  concerned  in  any  kind  of  knowledge  that 
does  not  yield  money  to  the  exchequer."  Still 
more  culpable  does  our  neglect  of  this  subject 
appear,  when  we  consider  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, ours  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  Government  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  each  branch  of  this  im- 
portant interest,  as  exhibited  by  correct  periodical 
returns  of  the  results  of  the  labour  and  capital 
employed.  Young  even  as  America  is  she  obtains 
at  decennial  periods  the  fullest  information  on  the 
points  we  neglect,  and  to  them  her  statesmen  look 
with  no  slight  interest*  as  the  indices  of  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  interval,  and 
as  an  exemplar  of  the  results  of  the  system  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  worked  upon. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  important  that  in 
England,  where  every  branch  of  physical  industry  is 
in  that  stage  of  progress  when  jealousy  is  rife  and 
no  one  can  be  elevated  at  the  expense  of  another, 


*  In  proof  of  this  we  refer  our  readers  to  some  extracts  which 
we  shall  shortly  publish,  from  the  replies  of  Col.  II.  S.  Randal], 
of  Cortland,  U.S.,  to  a  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  asking  for  statistical  information  on  Agri- 
cultural subjects.  These  answers  are  extracted  from  the 
Secretary's  Report  to  Congress,  and  "were  elicited,"  says  the 
Cortland  Democrat  "for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  necessary 
information  on  which  to  base  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government."  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Colonel 
Randall  for  this  interesting  document ;  and  we  beg  to  express 
our  obligations  to  him  for  furnishing  us  with  so  instructive  an 
example. 
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and  no  one  neglected  without  injury  to  all,  that  our 
statesmen  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
real  condition  of  its  agriculture,  what  has  been 
its  progress,  and  at  what  times,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  these  variations  haye  taken  place. 
The  tabular  results  of  such  an  enquiry  would 
materially  facilitate  beneficial  legislation  by  afford- 
in0- direct  evidence  as  to  the  nature,  condition,  and 
requirements  of  the  interests  affected ;  and  if  the 
returns  were  taken  periodically  they  would  point 
out  clearly  the  operation  of  previous  systems  of 
legislation  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times.  As  a  chart  of  the  coast  is  of  use  to  the 
navigator,  so  must  such  a  record  materially 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  any  Government  for 
useful  legislation,  for  the  history  of  the  past  is  no 
mean  prophecy  of  the  future. 

By  extending  the  enquiry  to  other  branches  of 
productive  industry  its  usefulness  would  be  aug- 
mented. Something,  however,  has  been  done  for 
these.  The  investigations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
established  in  1832,  was  directed  to  matters  relative 
to  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  inter- 
course. But  for  agriculture  no  effort  has  been 
made ;  its  claims,  therefore,  require  special  and 
prompt  consideration. 

Our  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  elicited 
by  a  conversation  which  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien  a  few  nights  previous  to  the 
adjournment  of  "  the  House"  for  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.  This  conversation,  although  desultory, 
■was  not  uninteresting  nor  unimportant ;  it  drew 
from  Sir  George  Clerk  the  information  that  the 
Ministry  have  made  attempts  to  collect  the  statistics 
of  Agriculture,  and  have  failed. 

This  statement  we  take  to  be  a  virtual  admission 
of  the  good  policy  of-  obtaining  the  information 
required ;  and,  although  the  admission  is  accom- 
panied with  a  saving  clause,  which  may  appear  to 
promise  nothing  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  see 
that  practised  which  is  avowedly  politic,  we  confess 
that  we  look  upon  it  with  different  eyes. 

The  obstacles  which  have  opposed  the  collection 
of  that  information,  the  absence  of  which  has  been 
a  reproach  to  British  statesmanship,  and  a  blot  upon 
the  literature  of  our  political  economy,  can  only  re- 
quire to  be  known  to  be  overcome.  Having  the 
command  of  every  means  to  execute  its  designs  that 
human  wisdom  can  devise  or  require,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  ordinary  obstacles  will  be  permitted  to 
prevent  our  Legislature  from  carrying  them  out, 
especially  when  they  embrace  results  of  importance 
to  all. 

And  least  of  all  is  cost  an  element  that  should 
weigh  against  a  matter  so  desirable  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  progress  of  industry,  of  the  results  of  past  legis- 
lation, and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  greatest 
productive  interest  of  the  nation. 

If  the  general  utility  of  a  body  of  agricultural 
statistics  claim  the  consideration  of  the  public  at 
large,  their  value  to  agriculture  itself  gives  them  an 
additional  title  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are.  con- 
cerned in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  whatever  may  be  the  general  advantage 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  these  statistics,  agri- 
culture (along  with  other  interests)  must  receive  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  public  good  ;  but  it  will, 
at  the  same  time,  also  receive  a  benefit  directly  and 
exclusively  its  own — the  advantages  which  a  system 
of  statisiics  must  confer  upon  the  science  and  the 
practice  of  cultivation. 

To  this  view  of  the  question  we  shall  advert  again. 


proportion  as  the  addition  of  the  bones  diminished  the 
produce  of  the  guano,  and  yet  in  the  other  instance  the 
bones  were  superior  to  the  guano.  It  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  plants  were  injured  by  excess 
of  manure,  in  consequence  of  the  two  being  united,  fur 
the  crop  was  a  large  one ;  we  can  only  infer  that  the  soil 
had  reached  its  maximum  of  fertility.  But  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  doubling  the  dose  of  guano  produced  no 
effect  whatever,  not  even  the  difference  of  a  single  pound 
in theproduce.  Now, the oulyother great  expenditure,by 
which  it  is  expected  that  fertility  can  be  materially  in- 
creased, is  that  which  ia  incurred  by  draining,  and 
doubtless  in  all  stiff  soils  it  is  most  efficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  there  are  other  soils  which  derive  no  benefit 
from  it  at  all— the  sands,  and  the  graveis,  and  the 
chalk,  occupying  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
country,  being  naturally  porous,  are  drained  by  nature, 
and  want  no  assistance  from  art.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  limit  to  their  powers  of  productiveness  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass ;  and  those  who  have  attained  that 
limit  may  expend  the  wealth  of  Golconda  upon  their  land 
without  adding  a  single  ounce  to  the  food  of  the  country ; 
or,  rather  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they  may  lose  the 
good  they  have  by  grasping  at  too  much  ;  for  no  farmer 
needs  to  be  told  that  a  crop  may  grow  too  rank  and 
stand  too  thick  upon  the  ground  for  profit.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  best  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those 
who  will  suffer  most  severely  from  the  threatened  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  corn  ;  they  cannot  obtain  more 
from  it,  aud  it  will  pay  them  less  ;  and  to  them  the  cry 
of  "  Improve  your  agriculture,"  is  a  senseless  and  igno- 
rant reproach.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  much 
of  this  land,  apparently  in  the  best  condition,  has  not 
atiained  its  maximum  of  fertility  ;  but  the  question  how 
to  bring  H  up  to  that  mark  is  a  problem  too  difficult  of 
solmion  to  be  imposed  upou  the  ordinary  farmer,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  venture  upon  greater  risks  than 
those  to  which  he  is  already  too  much  exposed  from  the 
elements  and  insects.  For  his  encouragement,  there- 
fore, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  Mangold  Wurzel,  that  in  some  cases 
where  a  soil  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  very 
nearly  to  its  highest  point  of  fruitfulness,  it  may  still 
have  latent  powers  of  production  capable  of  further  de- 
velopment. They  were  tried  in  a  field  which  had  been 
well  manured  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  soil  must 
have  been  tolerably  rich,  which,  without  any  additional 
manure,  could  bear  a  crop  weighing  18tons  7cwt.  161bs. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  extorted  from 
it  by  different  manures  :-r- 

tns.  cwt.  lbs. 
1£  cwt.  phosphate  of  potasli  and  20  bushels  of  ashes  0  5  20 
4  cwt.  essence  of  guano  and  20  bushels  of  ashes  ..  1  14  32 
20  bushels  of  sugar  scum  and  10  bushels  of  ashes    3      3    64 

20  bushels  of  bones  and  10  of  ashes 3    12    9G 

4  cwt.  of  guano  and  20  bushels  of  ashes      . .        . .    6    12    96 

The  two  first  of  these  do  not  cover  the  expense;  and 
yet  the  second  ought  to  contain  all  the  same  elements  of 
nutrition  that  exist  in  the  fifth,  which  was  amply  re- 
munerative. On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  increase 
shows  that  the  plants  were  not  injured  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  manure,  and  the  difference  between  them 
cannot  be  explained  in  that  way. — L.  Vernon  Harconrt. 


A  LIMIT  TO  HIGH  CULTIVATION. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  I  pursued  my  experiments 
as  to  the  effects  of  artificial  manures  upon  root  crops, 
but  the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  encumber  your  pages  with  their  unprofitable 
details  ;  but  there  is  one  error  so  prevalent  in  the  pre- 
sent day  among  those  who,  without  any  practical  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject,  speculate  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  that  any  evidence  tending  to  re- 
move it  may  be  of  some  service.  The  error  to  which  I 
allude  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  application  of  capital 
to  laud  is  an  infallible  recipe  for  augmenting  its  value 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  a  generous  liberality  to 
the  soil  is  sure  to  be  repaid  by  a  proportionate  increase 
of  produce.  Mr.  Pusey  has  shown  that  doubling  the 
quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  does  not  double  the  value 
of  the  crop,  and  that  the  return  for  26  loads  of  it  is  very 
little  more  than  that  for  13.  My  experiments  prove 
the  same  general  fact  with  respect  to  artificial  manures. 
I  must  begin  by  stating  that  in  one  case  I  found  that  20 
bushels  of  bones  produced  nearly  half  a  ton  per  acre 
more  of  Swedes  than  4  cwt.  of  guano  in  another  part 
of  the  tame  field.  The  issue  of  the  experiment  was 
this— 

tons  cwt.  lbs. 
20  bush,  of  hones  produced  per  acre  . .    29      2    96 

4  cwt.  ofgnano  ..         ..         ..  ..     31    12     16 

20  bush,  of  bones  and  4  cut.  of  guano  ..     30     10    80 

8  cwt.  of  guano  31    12    16 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  addition  of  the    guano   in- 
creased the  produce  of  the  bones  nearly  in  the  same 


ON  FARM  LEASES  AND  TENANTS'  RIGHTS. 

A  very  great  benefit  to  agriculture  would  doubtless 
Tie  gained  could  one  form  of  lease,  one  set  of  covenants, 
one  principle  for  valuing  the  tenauts'  rights  at  leaving, 
be  established  all  over  England  ;  then  not  only  would  a 
tenant  in  one  county  be  able  to  treat  with  confidence  for 
land  in  another,  and  make  some  sure  calculation  of 
the  capital  that  would  be  required,  but  much  of 
the  present  uncertainty  in  the  administration  of 
landlord  and  tenants'  law,  and  in  defining  of  the 
customs  of  counties,  would  be  done  away.  How  this 
is  to  be  wholly  attained  it  is  difficult  to  suggest,  but  pro- 
bably assistance  may  be  given  by  laying  down  cer- 
tain principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  up  farm 
leases,  and  with  this  view  the  following  thoughts  on  the 
subject  are  made  public.  The  questions  of  "lease  or 
no  lease"  and  of  "term  long  or  short,"  I  think,  may 
be  met  by  looking  to  the  general  practice  in  letting  of 
ground  for  building,  or  for  other  great  improvements. 
Would  not  landowners  be  thought  crazy — did  they  ex- 
pect parties  to  build  valuable  premises  on  their  land, 
without  first  guaranteeing  a  long  possession,  with  power 
to  realise,  and  is  it  not  equally  unlikely  that  large  in- 
vestments will  be  made  by  tenants  to  improve  their 
farms,  without  their  having  assured  to  them  a  property 
in  their  farms,  with  the  certainty  of  return  that  as- 
signable leases  and  long  terms  alone  give?  All  im- 
provements should  be  understood  to  be  (what  they 
really  are)  investments  of  capital  for  gain  ;  and,  I  am 
convinced,  that  wdien  landlords  shall  better  understand 
right  principles  to  encourage  their  farm  tenants  to  make 
great  outlays,  they  will  see  the  necessity  for  granting 
long  aud  assignable  leases,  and  then  a  eldss  of  improvers 
may  arise,  who,  like  the  rough  clearers  of  wastes  in 
America,  would  take  poor  uudrained  or  wasted  farms 
on  speculation  to  improve  and  underlet,  and  be  pioneers 
for  others,  who,  not  having  the  experience  or  the 
capita],  are  deterred  by  the  present  unfavourable  aspect 
of  neglected  but  improvable  land. 

The  covenants  usually  adopted  in  farm  leases  are  fre 
quently  complicated,  ill  understood  by  the  tenant,  and 
such  as  an  agent  finds  great  difficulty  in  watching  and 
in  enforcing ;  and,  besides,  are  often  positive  obstacles  to 
any  change  from  old  practices.  Whilst  care  has  to  be 
taken  that  the  property  of  the  landowner  shall  not  be 


simple,  their  infringement  easily  detected,  and  to  admit 
full  latitude  to  the  changes  which  improved  practice 
from  time  to  time  calls  for.  The  general  covenants  I 
have  adopted  for  arable  land  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  term  21  years,  but  determined  by  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  nonpayment  of  rent,  or  breach  of  covenant. 

2.  Payment  of  Rent. — Tenants  to  pay  the  rent  quar- 
terly and  discharge  all  taxes,  tithe,  rates,  and  impositions 
(but  the  land  and  property  tax  to  be  allowed  out  of  the 
rent). 

3.  Repairs. — Tenant  to  do  all  repairs,  landlord  to  find 
timber  cut  out  ready  for  carpenter's  use.  Tenant  to 
cart  and  pay  for  cutting  out  the  timber. 

4.  Cropping. — The  arable  land  to  be  so  cropped  that 
as  near  as  can  be  never  more  than  3-5ths  at  once  shall 
be  cropped  with  corn,  and  that  the  remaining  2-5ths 
shall  be  fallow  or  under  Turnips,  Green  Tares,  mixed 
Grasses,  or  Clover,  or  roots  for  cattle  feeding ;  and  that 
two  cereal  crops  of  corn  shall  never  be  grown  in  two 
successive  years  on  the  same  ground. 

5.  Exchange  for  Manure. — That  for  all  hay,  straw, 
roots,  or  fodder,  green  or  dry,  taken  off  the  farm,  double 
the  quantity  of  animal  excrement  shall  be  returned,  and 
the  tenant  at  Michaelmas  of  each  year  shall  furnish  an 
account  of  all  that  has  been  taken  away,  and  of  all  the 
manure  brought  back  in  return  during  the  past  year. 

6.  General  Covenants. — The  tenant  shall  maintain 
the  land  in  a  clean  and  husbandmanlike  condition,  pre- 
serve the  timber  and  hedges  from  waste  or  injury, 
keep  clear  all  ditches,  watercourses,  and  drains,  repair 
and  keep  in  good  repair  all  buildings,  erections,  gates, 
stiles,  fences,  and  roads,  and  generally  protect  and  up- 
hold all  rights  and  privileges  attached  to  the  farm. 

7.  At  quitting  the  farm  he  shall  leave  all  the  hay, 
Oats,  and  straw  of  the  last  year's  growth,  save  what 
may  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  for  the  incoming 
tenant  to  take  by  valuation  at  a  feeding  price. 

8.  The  game  (hares  and  rabbits  excepted)  to  Belong 
to  the  landlord. 

9.  The  landlord,  to  insure,  to  find  timber  for  repairs 
of  buildings,  to  give  quiet  enjoyment,  to  pay  the  tenant 
at  quitting  (less  all  arrear  of  rent,  all  .rates,  tithe, 
taxes,  and  other  charges  on  the  farm,  up  to  Michaelmas- 
day)  the  appraisement  which  shall  be  due  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  one  paid  at  entering,  the  same  tobe  ascertained 
by  the  time  of  quitting  by  two  appraisers  or  their  umpire, 
who  shall  be  nominated  a  month  prior  to  the  time  of 
quitting,  and  in  case  either  party  shall  neglect  to  ap- 
point an  appraiser  (or  an  umpire  iu  case  of  difference 
between  the  appraisers), then  thevaluatiou  shall  be  made 
by  the  single  appraiser  or  the  umpire  nominated  by  one 
party. 

10.  The  tenant  to  be  allowed  gratis  the  use  of  the 
barn  and  stackyard,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out  hi3 
corn  aud  getting  it  to  market,  for  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy. 

These  are  the  covenants  for  arable  land  which  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  consider  advisable  to  form  the  basis  of 
every  lease.  On  a  future  occasion  should  you  think  your 
readers  interested  in  having  the  opinion  of  an  individual, 
I  will  furnb-h  you  with  mine  upon  tenants'  righ's.  With- 
out going  the  length  of  many  professional  gentlemen  (who 
would  charge  an  incoming  tenant  with  matters  over 
which  he  can  exercise  no  control  and  little  scrutiny, 
aud  who  would  leave  him,  as  I  think,  far  too  de- 
pendant upon  the  integrity  of  his  predecessor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  capital  they  would  lock  up),  I  readily 
admit  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the  incoming  tenant 
paying  for  all  that  has  been  done  at  the  cose  of  the 
outgoing  tenant  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the  laud, 
without  remuneration  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  all  matters 
which  a  leaving  occupier  gives  up  for  the  benefit  of 
his  successor,  and  not  hitherto  having  drawn  an  ade- 
quate return,  and  also  to  provide  so  as  to  prevent 
any  break  or  interruption  in  the  due  cultivation 
and  rotation  of  cropping  ;  but  at  the  same  time  my 
wish  is  to  save  the  needless  locking  up  of  capital,  and 
as  much  as  possible,  to  shut  out  the  opportunities  for 
fraud  that  too  frequently  are  found  opened  by  existing 
customs  and  practices. — Hewitt  Daeie,  Spring  Park: 
near  Crvydon. 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  378.) 

4.  Manures. — Kinds  used  in  the  experiments  and  ma- 
nagement of  them.  1st,  Farm-yard  Manure  :  This  is 
carried  out  every  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  yards, 
and  put  into  large  heaps  in  the  fields  coming  in  for 
Swedes,  and  the  labour  is  generally  done  in  wet  or 
frosty  weather.  The  manure  is  thrown  up  five  or  six 
feet  in  height,  but  these  heaps  iu  process  of  fermenta- 
tion sink  considerably.  In  February  I  turn  them  over, 
and  if  any  good  mould  or  earth  can  be  thrown  over  the 
top  it  will  be  useful  in  imbibing  exhalations  and  in 
keeping  in  the  moisture.  The  heaps  are  again  turned, 
about  three  weeks  before  being  put  on  the  land. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  vegetable  matter  in  ma- 
nures applied  to  thin  dry  soils  in  southern  climates 
should  be  considerably  advanced  in  decomposition,  be- 
cause if  this  is  not  the  case  it  keeps  the  laud  lying  loose 
and  holloa',  allows  the  drought  to  penetrate  easily  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  thereby  causes  partial,  if 
not  a  complete  loss  of  crop.  That  portion  of  yard  ma- 
nure made  in  April  and  May  is  generally  dry,  and  often 
gets  mouldy  iu  the  heap,  therefore  as  soon  as  a  quantity 
is  put  together  I  saturate  it  with  liquid  manure ;  it  is 
then  turned,  and  if  not  completely  wet  I  apply  more  of 


depreciated    by  a  vicious  or  neglectful  tenant,   equal    the  liquid  ;  the  heap  is  turned  twice  more,  allowing  10 
care  should  be  given  to  make  the  covenants  clear  and    or  12  days  to  intervene,  aud  from_such  process  I  get  a 
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manure  tolerably  well  decomposed,  and  in  time  for  ap- 
plying to  our  last  sowing. 

The  pulverised  manures  used  in  my  experiments  are 
as  follows  : 

1.  Bones. 

2.  Rape-cake. 

3.  Rich  mould  mixed  with  blood,  &c,  viz. — 20  cart-loads  of 
best  mould  mixed  with  12  hogsheads  of  blood  and  some  night- 
soil  ;  this  mixture  was  frequently  turned  in  March  and  April, 
during  which  it  got  exceedingly  hot,  throwing  off  very  offen- 
sive effluvia ;  turning  was  continued  until  the  henp  was  dry 
enough  for  riddling,  and  fit  to  go  through  the  drill. 

4.  Wood  ashes. 

5.  Turf  ashes. 

6.  Malt  dust. 

7.  Kiln  dust  (from  malt  kilns). 

8.  A  mixture  of  bones  with  turf  ashes. 

9.  A  mixture  of  Rape-cake  with  turf-asb.es. 

10.  A  mixture  of  bones,  turf-ashes,  malt-dust,  and  kiln-dust. 

With  this  latter  mixture  the  greater  portion  of  Tur- 
nips grown  by  me  with  pulverised  manures  have  been 
treated  as  I  found  it  to  answer  best,  and  the  proportions 
and  quantity  per  acre  in  which  it  was  used  nearly  as 
follows  :  viz.,  12  bushels  bones,  24  to  30  of  turf-ashes, 
and  6  or  8  of  kiln  or  malt-dust  ;  if  these  are  put  to- 
gether and  well  mixed  a  month  or  two  before  sowing,  so 
much  the  better.  I  procure  ashes  by  paring  off  ant- 
hillocks  on  the  poor  pastures,  aud  burning  these  with 
all  weeds,  turves,  &c,  which  can  be  found  about  the 
farm,  considerable  quantities  of  ashes  are  obtained 
yearly.  This  useful  article  may  be  obtained  on  a  great 
many  farms  with  a  little  attention  in  the  dry  season  of 
the  year,  by  paring  off  the  turf  at  the  sides  of  walls, 
hedges,  farm-roads,  &c. ;  such  a  process  would  gra- 
dually aud  effectually  get  rid  of  Thistles  and  many  other 
weeds  which  are  allowed  to  flourish  and  come  to  seed  in 
such  situations,  to  all  appearance  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  twice  as  many  every  succeeding  year, 
or  for  the  special  purpose  of  a  few  pheasants  nestling 
therein. 

This  section  may  with  propriety  be  concluded  by  a 
few  remarks  on  the  usual  methods  of  applying  farm-yard 
manure.  From  several  careful  attempts  made  under 
my  own  direction,  and  from  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tise among  farmers  in  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties, I  never  yet  saw  farm- yard  manure  in  a  moderately 
forward  state  of  decomposition  much  more  than  half 
covered  with  mould  when  attempted  to  be  ploughed  in 
broadcast;  that  is,  by  the  common  process  of  ploughing, 
however  well  the  manure  may  be  spread.  Generally  it 
will  be  found  that  one-third  of  it  is  on  the  surface,  and 
by  the  application  of  a  light  harrow  to  cover  the  seed, 
whether  sown  broadcast  or  by  drill,  one-third  more  of 
the  manure  is  brought  up,  and  although  the  laud  is  most 
frequently  rolled  for  the  finishing  stroke,  still  what  was 
intended  for  food  to  the  Turnip  is  left  on  the  surface  to 
evaporate  and  wither  in  the  sunbeams  ;  it  is  rapidly 
deprived  of  the  greater  and  best  part  of  its  nutritive 
qualities,  and  ere  many  weeks  pass,  the  lumps  or  pieces 
of  manure  become  like  bits  of  cork.  No  part  of  agricul- 
tural management  deserves  greater  reprobation  than  this 
mode  of  applying  manure  ;  it  is  only  carting  it  out  to  dry 
and  to  be  lost,  instead  of  being  applied  to  aid  the  growth  of 
the  Turnip.  Farmers  as  abody  read  far  toolittle,aud  are 
behind  every  other  class  in  this  country  for  information 
connected  with  their  own  profession,  particularly  a  just 
knowledge  of  those  valuable  and  correct  chemical  and 
physiological  phenomena  of  plants,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions and  effects  of  manures  in  assisting  in  their  growth, 
which  can  only  be  clearly  understood  by  reading  Liebig 
and  other  recent  works  on  Agricultural  chemistry.  If 
the  laying  on  of  manure  in  the  way  above  noticed  can 
be  justified  at  all,  it  must  only  be  if  put  on  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  ploughed  in  with  the  winter  furrow.  Much 
less  is  exposed  on  the  surface  with  this  ploughing,  as 
the  furrow  turns  better  over  than  the  May  or  June 
ploughings.  That  portion  exposed  during  the  winter 
suffers  little  from  evaporation,  and  the  juices  contained 
are  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  repeated  rains,  and 
the  whole  gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mould  by  the 
spring  operations.  However,  I  have  never  seen  any 
advantage  resulting  from  this  mode,  and  it  is  not  very 
generally  practised  for  this  reason,  few  farmers  have 
much  manure  ready  for  going  on  the  land  at  this  season, 
unless  they  are  buyers  from  towns.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  desirable  to  manure  part  of  the#  next  year's  Turnip- 
land  at  this  period,  more  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
some  portion  of  that  work,  which  is  very  heavy  and  dif- 
ficult to  get  performed  in  due  time,  rather  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  advantage  which  is  likely  to  accrue  from 
doing  so  at  that  season. 

As  my  own  experience  gives  the  preference  decidedly 
to  the  use  of  farm  manure  in  the  ridge  or  Scotch  sys- 
tem for  every  variety  of  Turnip,  when  the  land  will  ad- 
mit of  being  sufficiently  pulverised  to  allow  of  that  pro- 
cess being  carried  into  effect,  and  if  certain  heavy 
tough  soils  cannot  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  tilth,  I 
am  of  opinion  such  lauds  ought  to  be  under  other  crops 
than  Turnips.  By  the  ridge  system,  when  properly  per- 
formed, every  particle  of  manure  is  covered,  before  there 
is  time  for  evaporation,  with  a  fine  mould  from  two  to 
four  inches  thick;  it  is  laid  directly  under  the  seed,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  rootlet  as  soon  as  it  pushes  down- 
ward in  search  of  food.  On  examining  the  manure  lor 
two  or  three  months  after  being  put  in  the  ridge,  it  ap- 
pears moist,  although  the  earth  all  around  looks  dry  and 
dusty  ;  thus  it  seems  to  act  something  like  a  sponge  in 
holding  moisture,  which  mixing  with  the  nutritive  par- 
ticles and  exhalations  of  the  manure,  afford  an  abundant 
and  constantsupply  of  foodfor  the  numerous  mouths  which 
the  plant  sends  forth  in  search  of  aliment.  Hence  the 
importance  of  having  every  particle  of  manure  covered, 


and  that  each  plant  if  possible  should  have  an  equal 
portion  exactly  under  it. 

5. — Modes  of  Sowing  and  Implements  used. — I  shall 
now  describe  my  method  of  sowing  Swedes  where  farm 
manure  is  used,  which  is  always  done  on  the  ridge  sys- 
tem, and  I  may  here  state  that  the  very  same  plan  is 
adopted  with  all  other  varieties  of  Turnip  with  that 
manure.  The  land  having  been  prepared  as  already 
described,  a  double  moulded  plough  with  two  horses  is 
started  soon  after  five  in  the  morning,  and  gets  seven  or 
eight  ridges  put  up  about  20  to  23  inches  in  width  (this 
may  be  done  narrower  or  wider  according  to  fancy  or 
the  supposed  capabilities  of  the  land);  but  the  best  rule 
iu  this  case  to  be  guided  by  is  such  width  as  will  just 
suit  the  cart-wheels,  viz.,  when  the  cart  with  manure  is 
brought  on  the  ridges,  the  horse  having  his  feet  pro- 
perly in  one  hollow,  each  wheel  should  fit  exactly  into 
the  next  adjoining  hollows.  When  this  is  correctly  ob- 
served the  ridges  are  not  crushed  down  and  put  out  of 
shape  by  the  wheels  in  carting  on  the  manure.  Three 
carts  with  a  thiller  horse  to  each,  and  two  trace  horses, 
two  boys  to  drive,  four  men  to  load,  and  one  to  empty 
the  carts,  commence  at  six  putting  out  the  manure  from 
the  heaps  iu  the  field,  and  lay  down  in  the  middle  row  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  serve  nine  ridges.  Soon  after 
7  o'clock  seven  or  eight  women  with  three-pronged  forks, 
such  as  are  used  for  digging  Potatoes,  proceed  to  spread 
the  manure  as  regularly  as  possible  by  beating  about 
the  large  lumps,  and  shaking  it  up,  and  placing  an 
equal  quantity  in  each  hollow  between  the  ridges,  and 
when  well  done  each  opening  should  appear  as  if  a  flat 
rope  of  manure  lay  stretched  in  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  If  the  manure  is  very  much  decomposed 
or  earthy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  man  or  two  with 
shovels  taking  up  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  thinnest  places.  The  spreaders  should  be 
placed  in  pairs  at  equal  distances  along  the  length  of 
the  ridge,  in  order  to  have  the  manure  equally  divided 
among  the  nine  ridges  ;  with  all  this  caution,  constant 
and  careful  watching  is  necessary  from  the  farmer,  that 
this  important  process  is  equally  and  perfectly  per- 
formed, and  to  accomplish  this  an  extra  hand  or  two 
should  not  be  withheld.  As  soon  as  nine  rows  are  spread, 
another  double  moulded  plough  with  two  horses  begins 
to  cover  the  manure  by  splitting  the  first  made  ridges 
upon  it  ;  this  process  completely  overlays  the  manure 
with  fine  mould  from  2  to  4  inches  deep,  and 'encloses 
it  in  a  moist  steaming  state  before  the  rays  of  the  sun 
have  had  any  influence  over  it,  indeed,  three  hours 
seldom  elapse  from  the  time  the  manure  leaves  the 
heap  until  it  is  covered  up  ;  thus  we  proceed,  each 
party,  if  possible,  treading  on  the  heels  of  those  who 
precede  them  for  9  J  to  10  hours  a  day,  the  work-people 
and  horses  resting  two  hours,  from  11  o'clock  to  1,  and 
on  an  average  putting  out  75  good  cart  loads  of  manure, 
and  finishing  about  three  acres  per  day.  If  we  attempt 
to  make  the  ploughs  do  more,  the  work  is  badly  done, 
the  land  is  so  stony  and  hard  below  that  the  men  cannot 
keep  their  ploughs  steady  ;  even  at  this  pace  they  find 
the  ridging  work  very  trying  and  heavy,  having  to  hold 
the  plough  so  firmly  in  hand,  and  with  so  much  care, 
to  prevent  the  stones  from  knocking  them  about  ;  many 
times  in  a  day  they  have  to  stop  and  draw  back  several 
yards  to  mend  a  fault  caused  by  some  ill-bred  stone,  or 
some  obstinate  set-fast  root. 

After  the  splitting  process,  and  so  soon  as  the  ridges 
are  sufficiently  dry,  sowing  commences  ;  iu  fine  weather 
this  may  be  begun  by  2  or  3  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
surface  must  be  quite  dry,  or  it  makes  very  slow  imper- 
fect work,  the  rollers  of  the  drill  getting  clogged  up 
every  little  while  ;  and  as  there  is  no  silex  in  this  soil,  it 
is  the  more  troublesome,  therefore  I  never  force  sowing, 
but  wait  until  the  soil  is  dry  enough  not  to  stick  to  the 
first  roller  of  the  drill,  the  hinder  roller,  even  in  this 
dry  state,  will  require  some  attention  in  clearing,  as 
the  moist  mould  which  the  seed  coulter  throws  up  ad- 
heres to  it.  I  prefer  a  machine  to  sow  one  furrow  at  a 
time,  as  the  seed  is  then  deposited  on  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  and  consequently  right  over  the  manure  ;  the 
rows  of  plants  are  also  produced  equidistant  from  each 
other  ;  this  is  of  considerable  importance  where  the 
horse  hoe  is  set  to  work,  for  I  have  frequently  seen  this 
implement  drawing  the  plants  up  in  going  between  the 
ridges  one  way,  and  too  far  from  them  in  returning  be- 
tween other  two,  the  consequence  of  a  two  rowed  drill 
being  carelessly  set,  or  of  the  ridges  not  being  made 
uniform  in  width,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  on  thin, 
unequal,  stony  land. 

I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  one  row  drills,  but  lat- 
terly have  found  one  made  by  Leiths,  White,  and  Co., 
of  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  answer  pretty  well,  but, 
like  all  other  ridge  drills  which  have,  come  under  my 
notice,  is  deficient  in  two  points,viz.,  a  lever  seed  coulter, 
to  be  guided  in  its  depth  by  the  hinder  roller,  and  the 
cup  apparatus  for  lifting  out  the  seed  being  the  most 
sure  and  perfect  mode  of  supplying  it.  This  drill  sows 
pulverised  manure  when  required  very  well,  it  requires 
a  man,  boy,  and  horse  to  work  it,  and  will  sow  much 
quicker  than  the  ploughs  ridge  up,  as  the  horse  may  go 
considerably  faster  without  doing  the  work  imperfectly; 
I  sow  from  2  to  2£  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  have 
always  found  it  abundantly  thick,  and,  unless  a  shower 
interrupts,  we  drill  up  to  the  covering  plough  every 
evening  before  it  gets  dark  ;  next  day,  if  the  ridges  feel 
very  soft  aud  loose  under-foot,  or  if  the  hinder  roller 
of  the  drill  has  lifted  the  mould  in  a  troublesome  way 
when  sowing,  I  run  a  light  one-horse  roller  over,  to  press 
them  moderately  down  j  this  brings  a  still  finer  surface, 
which  is  most  effective  in  keeping  the  drought  out,  and 
genial  for  the  young  plants  pushing  their  heads  through. 


By  proceeding  thus,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  sowing  of  a 
field  is  generally  finished  in  a  few  hours  after  the  dung- 
carts  leave  it. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Liquid  Manure  Tanks. — When  clay  is  plentiful,  a 
liquid  manure  tank  may  be  made  readily  and  cheaply, 
without  mortar  or  mason.  Make  two  centres  and  two 
wedges,  similar  to  the  drawing ;  the  backs  of  the  centres 
should  be  of  3-inch  scantling,  and  the  bows  of  inch 
boards  ;  when  theEe  are  placed  together,  back  to  back, 
with  inch  wedges  between  them,  they  will  describe  a 
circle,  say  of  6  feet.  Dig  a  hole  as  for  sinking  a  well, 
say  0  feet  deep  aud  8|  feet  in  diameter  ;  cuver  the 
bottom  with  clay,  well  puddled,  9  inches  thick  ;  lay  the 
floor  of_  your  tank  with  bricks,  flat  ;  describe  on  this 
area  a  circle  of  6  feet  9  inches  diameter ;  on  this  place 
the  centre,  raising  it  4|  inches  from  the  floor  ;  set  a 
circle  of  bricks  on  end  "round  it ;  put  clay  round  the 
outside  of  the  bricks  ;  tread  and  puddle  it  well ;  drive 
here  and  there  a  pebble  into  the  openings  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  bricks,  to  make  the  arch  firm  ;  trim  your 
work  by  rapping  those  bricks  into  place,  that,  by  the 
treading  of  the  clay,  have  been  driven  out  of  upright  ; 
knock  out  the  wedges  ;  raise  your  centre,  by  loose 
bricks,   9  inches,  and  proceed  with  another  circle  of 


bricks  as  before.  When  you  have  arrived  at  the  re- 
quired height,  remove  the  centres,  and  your  tank  is 
made.  If  you  wish  to  cover  it,  place  a  floor  of  rough 
boards  on  the  loose  bricks  which  supported  the  centre  ; 
make  a  dome  of  earth,  and  on  this  an  arehed^covering? 
with  an  opening  for  the  pump,  which  should  tbe  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man  and  bucket,  to  clean  out  the 
tank  when  requisite.  The  arched  covering  should  be 
with  mortar,  and  may  require  a  mason.  Several  of 
these  tanks  may  be  made  to  communicate  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  in  one  of  your  circles  of  bricks,  near  the  bot- 
tom, three  bricks  should  be  placed  horizontally  on  each 
other ;  two  of  the  perpendicular  bricks  on  which  the 
three  rest  can  be  taken  out,  and  a  communication  9 
inches  by  6  formed  with  the  adjoining  tank,  taking  care 
to  puddle  well  the  short  drain  between  the  two.  I  have 
a  plan  for  a  concrete  tank,  which  I  intend  to  form  in  a 
property  where  clay  is  not  found.  I  will,  if  you  wish, 
furnish  you  with  it  when  I  have  proved  it.  I  need  not 
send  you  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  bricks  and 
cubical  contents  of  the  above  tank  ;  any  parish  school- 
boy ought  to  be  able  to  compute  these. — G. 

Feeding  Horses. — In  a  late  Number  of  your  Paper,  a 
correspondent  inquires  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
Oats  and  Beans,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  horses.  Id 
reply  to  those  queries  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations, 
which,  I  confess,  are  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a 
practical  nature;  but  I  trust  they  may  induce  actual 
experiment  to  be  made  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  In  Boussingault's  work  on  "Rural  Economy," 
he  gives  a  table  of  the  relative  value  in  nutriment  of 
various  articles  as  food  for  animals  ;  ranking  them  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  quantity  of  nitrogen  which,  on 
analysation,  they  have  been  found  to  contain — nitrogen 
being  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  muscle  ; 
and  muscle,  not  fat,  being  an  undoubted  essential  in 
the  capacity  for  the  patient  aud  effective  endurance  of 
fatigue.  In  the  table  in  question,  100  lbs.  of  good  mea- 
dow hay  are  taken  as  the  guiding  standard  of  calcula- 
tion ;  and  it  then  sets  forth  what  quantity  of  other 
descriptions  of  food  it  will  require  to  yield  the  same 
quantum  of  nutriment,  or,  in  other  words, "j:the  same 
supply  of  nitrogen.  I  find  it  there  stated  that  68  lbs. 
of  Oats,  or  23  lbs.  of  Beans,  are  equal,  in  point  of 
strength,  to  100 lbs.  of  hay;  therefore,  the  relative 
value,  in  capability  of  producing  muscle,  is,  according 
to  theory,  very  nearly  as  3  to  1  in  favour  of  Beans  over 
Oats,  or  as  23  are  to  68.  In  point  of  economy,  there- 
fore Beans  are  far  superior,  as  the  difference  in  price 
per  lb.  between  the  two  is  only  trifling.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  I  understand  that  20  lbs.  of  hay  and 
\\  pecks  of  Oats  per  day,  or  140  lbs.  of  the  former  and 
lOi  pecks  or  105  lbs.  of  the  latter  per  week,  are  con- 
sidered a  good  and  ample  allowance  of  food  for  a  farm- 
ing horse,  equal  to  294  lbs.  per  week,  or  42  lbs.  per  day 
of  hay  alone.  Now,  supposing  that  a  horse  were  given 
9  lbs  per  day,  or  63  lbs.  per  week  of  Bean  meal,  this 
allowance  would  be  equal,  in  point  of  strength  of  food,  to 
274  lbs.  hay,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  20  lbs.  of  hay  to 
be  supplied  by  other  means.  Admitting  that  Beans  are 
really  a  very  strong  food,  their  nutriment  is  in  too  con- 
densed a  shape,  and  would  require  dilution  or  expansion 
in  bulk,  by  adding  some  other  food  less  nutritious,  and 
greater  in  capacity.  This  desideratum  may  be  obtained  by 
using  chopped  straw,wdiich  contains  only  aboutone-fourth 
as  much  nutriment  as  hay,  and  therefore  80  lbs.  of 
straw  may  be  made  use  of,  iu  order  to  supply  the 
deficient  equivalent^  the  20  lbs.  of  hay.  But  again, 
80  lbs.  of  chopped  straw  would  not  be  of  sufficient  bulk 
to  distend  the  stomach  of  the  animal  in  an  adequate 
degree,  nor  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  carbon  necessary 
to  keep  up  thV  quickened  respiration  during  the  hours 
of  work.  I  should  therefore  recommend  that  the 
quantity  of  chopped  straw  be  increased  to  20  lbs.  per 
day,  or  140  lbs.  per  week  ;  and  in  order  to  correct  the 
binding  nature  of  the  Beans,  should  also  recommend  the 
addition  of  J  lb.  per  day  of  crushed  Linseed.  According 
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to  theory  this  mode  of  treatment  would  yield  more  nu-    weather,  they  at  once  turn  as  black  as  if  charred.     The 
triment  than  that  generally  adopted.     But  it  may  be  '  disease  is  also  to  be  discovered  readily  enough  in  the 


asked,  what  is  the  relative  cost  ? 
lows,  per  week  :  — 

1st— 140    lbs.  of  hay,  at  70s.  per  ton 

101  pecks  or  2  bshl.  2}  pks.  of  Oats,  at 

22s.  per  qr 7s.  2Jd. 

-2nd— 294    lbs.  of  hay,  at  70s.  per  ton 

3rd —  63  lbs.  of  Beans,  or  1  bshl.,  at  42s.  per 

quarter 5s.  3d. 

110    lbs.  of  straw,  at  30s.  per  ton Is.  lOSd. 

Si  lbs.  Linseed,  at  lJcP.  per  lb 0s.  4M. 

Cost  of  chopping  straw,  grindingBeans, 
and  crushing  Linseed,  say Is.  Od. 


This  I  make  as  foi- 
ls. 4Jd. 


lis.  7d. 
9s.  2i<i. 


Should  the  preceding  remarks  be  deemed  likely  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  in  question,  or  be  considered 
beneficial  to  agriculture  in  general,  they  are  much  at 
your  service. — Henry  Briggs,  Oveiton,  near  Wukefield. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — The  remarks  brought  for- 
ward on  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien's  motion  about  agricul- 
tural statistics,  do  not  seem  to  make  it  evident  that 
what  Government  and  the  country  require  on  this  head 
are  to  be  obtained  by  a  country  schoolmaster.  Every 
one  knows  who  is  acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits 
that  in  a  wealthy  kingdom  like  this,  our  statistics 
ought  to  be  obtained  from  a  less  objectionable  source, 
by  men  skilled  in  order,  and  men  of  education  and  ex- 
perience in  statistics  generally,  who  could  gather  such 
information  as  would  place  it  beyond  a  mere  supposition, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  men  of  that  class,  where 
their  very  occupation  makes  them  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a  few  private  individuals.  What  we  want 
is  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  what  England 
does  produce ;  how  it  is  produced,  and  what  it  is 
capable  of  producing  if  all  her  energies  can  have 
full  scope.  Do  you  not  think  a  society  could  be  formed 
on  this  point  that  might  be  made  available  to  all  the 
landed  interest  in  the  kingdom.  I  would  undertake 
one  whole  county  if  Government  would  grant  me  cer- 
tain privileges  for  inspecting  various  documents  in 
public  offices,  and  a  fair  remuneration.  Where  is  the 
man  that  would  further  this  2 — Colonus,  Grove-end 
House,  St.  John's  Wood. 

The  Potato  Crop. — I  beg  to  forward  an  account  of 
what  I  have  observed  in  regard  to  the  Potato  crop  in 
Devon  within  this  last  week.  I  have  visited  many 
Potato  fields,  most  of  which  have  a  very  luxuriant  and 
thriving  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  on 
examination  I  find  the  whole  to  be  diseased  ;  I  could 
not  discover  one  not  affected  less  or  more.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  I  have  examined  will  be  roasted  or 
scorched  up  with  the  direful  calamity  within  a  month  of 
this  time.  Many  considered  their  crops  to  be  doing  re- 
markably well,  and,  indeed,  expressed  themselves  satis- 
fied that  their  crops  were  quite  clear  from  disease  until 

1  pointed  out  its  effects.  Mr.  Bridle,  of  Otterton,  called 
my  attention  to  a  fine  piece  of  early  Potatoes,  which  he 
had  planted  pretty  early  in  February  last,  in  a  sheltered 
dry  situation ;  they  had  remarkably  strong  stalks,  from 

2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  them  at  the  base  as 
thick  as  the  middle  finger,  with  foliage  as  large  as  good 
Spinach  leaves.  Mr.  Bridle  on  Monday  last  calculated 
that  he  should  be  able  to  take  up  50  bags  of  good  tubers 
from  this  piece  in  the  last  week  in  this  month,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  quantity  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  end  of  the  month  had  they  kept  clear  from 
disease,  which  attacked  them  on  Thursday  the  4th  inst., 
and  the  whole  have  now  dropped  down  dead,  many  of 
the  stalks  looking  as  if  charred.  I  enclose  a  stalk,  that 
you  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  those  facts. 
The  effluvium  is  uncommonly  disagreeable  in  this  hot 
sunny  weather.  The  fact  is,  on  my  examining  them 
I  could  distinctly  observe  that  they  never  had  been  free 
from  disease  ;  it  originated  in  the  old  tubers,  which 
produced  strong  cankerous  watery  shoots.  Your  re- 
marks, which  appeared  early  in  spring,  in  respect  to 
the  Potato  crop  being  doomed,  is  now  too  truly  verified. 
The  disease  is  clearly  to  be  observed  in  the  many  fields 
I  have  examined.  It  proceeds  from  the  old  tubers,  the 
shoots  having  a  sort  of  watery  swelling  or  bulging  near 
the  tuber,  which  bursts,  some  of  them  to  that  extent 
that  they  at  once  canker  off  ;  they  then  shoot  again  aud 
again  until  exhausted,  still  making  fresh  roots,  which  are 
also  affected  with  the  disease  ;  at  the  same  time,  on  pull- 
ing up  a  strong  stalk,  the  lowermost,  or  first  burst  part, 
and  all  the  roots  adhering  to  the  stalk  near  it,  are  found 
to  be  dead  and  shrivelled  up,  while  luxuriant  roots 
above  still  for  awhile  support  the  stalks — to  all  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance  in  perfect  health  ;  then  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  various  forms  above  ground,  and  the 
strongest  looking  plants  die,  and  are  dried  up  in  a  few 
hours,  while  the  very  next  or  adjoining  plant  on  either 
side  escapes,  and  remains  healthy  looking,  and  luxuriant 
for  perhaps  a  few  hours  or  days  after  its  neighbour  is 
dried  up  and  withered.  Some  are  infected  first  on  the 
stems  at  the  base,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
others  a  few  inches  higher,  and  some  near  the  summit, 
while  others  are  affected  in  five  or  six  places  at  the 
same  time.  Where  those  gangrene  sore-looking  blotch- 
ings  are  is  where  the  dropsical  swellings  before  de- 
scribed have  burst  underground  ;  when  those  places 
burst  above  ground,  the  stalks  at  once  drop  down  dead  : 
others  are  affected  only  for  a  time  at  first  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  which  on  these  bursting  fall  off,  while 
others  again  are  first  attacked  only  in  the  small  ribs  or 
veins  of  the  leaves,  which  burst  and  at  once  cause  a 
small  blotch,  which  runs  like  wild-fire  into  large  brown, 
or  black,  inky-looking  spots.  I  observed  in  the  dull 
sunless  weather  we  have  had  previous  to  the  last  14 
days,  that  the  gangrene  bursted  blotchings  were  mostly 
brown ;  but   since   we   have   had   clear   sunny   fervid 


young  tubers,  if  not  before  being  cooked  it  may  after- 
wards ;  the  feel  of  an  infected  tuber  will  readily  con- 
vince any  one,  although  the  disease  may  uot  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  until  the  skin  is  peeled  off ; 
the'  first  appearance  is  its  peculiar  white  colour, 
almost  as  white  as  a  curd,  and  quite  as  soft. 
In  others 'more  infected  may  be  observed  the  commence- 
ment of  little  sore  looking  watery  blotchings  full  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed  ;  while  in  others, 
this  may  be  found  burst,  and  the  disease  clearly  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  passiug  all  through  the  tuber 
in  various  directions;  when  thus  infected,  they  soon  be- 
come putrid.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  or 
first  cause  of  this  destructive  disease,it  is  clear  that  it  now 
proceeds  from  the  tuber — that  its  first  appearance  is,  if 
either  in  tuber,  stalk,  or  foliage,  in  the  shape  of  little 
watery  spots,  pimples,  or  bulgings,  swelling  into  a  drop- 
sical contortion  until  it  bursts,  at  which  time  the  disease 
runs  through  the  crop  like  wild-fire,  carrying  rapid  de- 
struction before  it.  It  is  now  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  whole  of  the  crops  which  have  been  planted  at  the 
usual  season,  and  that  too  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration of  the  seed-tuber  will  be  again  destroyed,  what- 
ever certainty  there  may  be  with  prepared  seed  and 
early  planting.  Autumn  planting,  &c,  will  now  soon 
prove  itself ;  at  present  I  have  myself  fine  pieces  of 
Potatoes  that  have  not  at  this  moment  any  appearance 
of  disease;  under  certain  preparations  at  the  same  time 
others  have  it  in  every  form.  I  would  recommend  all 
cultivators  to  eucourage  crops  of  Carrots, Parsnips,  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  ;  to  sow  plenty  of  Turnips — more  par- 
ticularly Swede  Turnips,  which,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  all  roots  for  horses,  cows,  bullocks,  sheep,  or  pigs  ; 
they  can  now  be  sown  in  seed-beds,  and  transplanted  in 
the  same  way  as  Cabbages,  and  should  the  Potato-crops 
fail,  good  varieties  of  Cabbage  should  also  be  selected, 
and  sown  in  abundance,  and  it  is  not  too  late  for  sowing 
dwarf  curled  Savoys— a  most  excellent  vegetable  to 
stand  a  severe  winter,  aud  of  known  good  qualities 
for  furnishing  abundance  of  wholesome  food  both  for 
culinary  purposes  and  for  cattle.  It  is  very  good  boiled 
or  steamed  for  feeding  pigs,  &c.  The  Potato  disease 
being  thus  early  discovered  there  is  ample  time  to  crop 
the  land  with  articles  that  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  winter.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  Carrots  ;  I 
have  grown  excellent  crops  sown  after  Midsummer. 
Carrots  will  continue  to  grow  when  sown  late  until 
Dec. — Jas.  Barnes,  Biclon  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  Deton. 

Erratum. — In  the  article  "  On  Experimental  Growth  of 
Swedish  Turnips,"  by  E.  S.,  Notts,  at  p.  379,  col.  c,  for  "  Soda- 
ash  "  read  "  Sod-ash,"  which  is  procured  by  burning  the  clear- 
ing  out  of  hedges,  ditches,  &c. 


^octettes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
Hanover- square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  of  June  ; 
present,  the  right  hon.  Lord  Portman,  president,  in  the 
chair  ;  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart  ;  Sir 
Trayton  E.  Drake,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  Thos.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. ;  W.  R.  Browne, 
Esq. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  W. 
H.  Hyett,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.;  W.  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  E.  A.  Sandford,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Sewell ;  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  G. 
Wilbraham,  Esq.  ;  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.  P.  ;  J. 
Baines,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert,  W.  A.  Commerell,  Esq. ; 
C.  Cure,  Esq.  ;  T.  Dunne,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Clegg,  Esq.  ;  J. 
Greene,  Esq. ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq  ;  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ; 
and  T.  Turner,  Esq.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected. 

Wood,  Basil  Thomas,  Aldbro  Lodge,  Borougbbridge,  Torks. 

Walker,  John,  Prestwick  House,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hughes,  Edward,  Hill  House,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Hetherington,  Joseph  Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hodgkinson,   Rev.   G.   C,   Principal  of  the  R.  A.  College, 
Cirencester. 

Langford,  Frederick,  Udimore,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Jobling,  John,  Seaton  Lodge,  Seaton  Sluice,  North  Shields. 

West,  Desaguliers,  Hartfield  Lodge,  Tonbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

Borrer,  Nathaniel,  Parkyns,  Hurstperpoint,  Brighton. 

Robson,  Daniel,  Shipcote,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

Jobling,  John,  Seaton  House,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

Sowerby,  John,  Shipcote  House,  Gateshead. 

Jobling,  Mark  L.,  Percy-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

timbers,  William,  jur,,  Wappenbury,  Leamington,  Warwick 

Askew,  Sir  Henry,  Failingburn  House,  Coldstream,  N.  B. 

Hutton,  William,  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham. 

Burnett,  Nicholas,  Black  Headley,  Northumberland. 

Head,  Charles,  Hexham,  Northumberland. 

Davison,  Ralph,  Chapel  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hepworth,  Joshua,  Rogerthorp,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire. 

Collingwood,  Edward,  Tissington  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Liddell,  Hon.  H.  T.,   M.P.,  Ravensworth  Castle.Durham. 

Wilding,  Charles,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool,   Montgomery. 

Salusbury,  Rev.  Thelwall,  J.  T.,  Offley,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

Powell,  John  Folliott,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
m  Clark,  John  D.,  Cbriston  Bank,  Embleton,  Alnwick. 

Barns, 'Thomas,  Whitburn,  Sunderland. 

Riddle,  Thomas,  Felton  Park,  Northumberland. 

Ettrick,  Anthony,  High  Barns,  Sunderland. 

Charlton,  W.  H.,  Brandsby  Hall,  York. 

Smith,  Anwick,  Langley  Grove,  Durham. 

Cholmeley,  Waldo,  Torr  Royal,  Tavistock,  Devon. 

Gilpin,  George,  Sedbury  Park.  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Wharton,  Rev.  William  Fitz-William,  Barningham  Rectory, 
Greta  Bridge. 

Roper,  Roper  S.  D.  R.,  Sedbury,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Kell,  William,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

Wharton,  Rev.  J.  C,  Gilling  Vicarage,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Fenwick,  John  Manners,  Gallow-hill  House,  Morpeth. 

Smith,  William,  Haughton  Castle,  Hexham. 

Johnson,  George,  Willington,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Spittal,  Alexander,  President  of  the  Isle-of-Man  Agricultural 
Society,  Douglas. 

Wallis,  Robert,  South  Shields,  Durham. 

Dickson,  John  Peel  Walls,  Ayton,  Berwickshire. 

Shaftoe,  Rev.  A.,  Whitworth,  Durham. 

Robinson,  John  Horton,  South  Shields,  Durham. 

Limerick,  Earl  of,  Ditcham,  Petersfield,  Hants. 


Hickman,  Henry,  Newnham,  Daventry,  Northampton. 

Grantham,  George,  Barcombe-place,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Allnutt,  John  J.,  Wallingford,  Berkshire. 

Webber,  W.,  Moulton  Paddocks,  Newmarket. 

The  names  of  28  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read.  The  following  communications 
were  received  : — 

1.  From  Viscount  Newry  :  Baskets  made  of  iron 
wire,  or  rods,  galvanically  coated  with  zinc  ;  for 
agricultural  purposes  generally. 

2.  From  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  :  a  statement  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre, 
in  the  employment  of  similar  baskets  or  pans,  made 
of  sheet-iron.  Mr.  Hobbs,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  speci- 
mens of  these  baskets  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  at  their  next  weekly  Council. 

3.  From  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle  :  a  communication, 
through  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  on  the  Wheat  Midge 
of  last  year,  and  the  aphides  so  prevalent  on  the 
Pea  crops  at  the  present  time. 

4.  From  the  Rev.  James  Robson  :  a  system  of 
Farming  Accounts,  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal 
of  the  special  committee  on  that  subject. 

5.  From  Mr.  Tweed  :  an  Essay  on  Farming 
Accounts,  presented  by  him  to  the  same  committee; 
and  a  statement  of  experiments  in  progress  to 
prove  the  ready  passage  of  water  through  the 
porous  material  of  draining  pipe-tiles. 

6.  From  Mr.  Short,  of  Martin  :  a  present  of  seeds 
of  the  Cow-Parsnip  for  distribution  ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  bones  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  From  Mr.  Blake  :  a  notice  on  the  destruction  of 
the  wire- worm. 

8.  From  Mr.  Slaney  :  an  offer  to  place  the  sums  of 
\Ql.  and  5Z.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  as  addi- 
tions respectively  to  any  prizes  the  Council  may 
think  proper  to  give  for  the  ploughs  best  calculated 
to  effect  the  cutting  of  drains  and  the  turning  over 
of  the  soil  taken  from  them  ;  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  each  prize  should 
be  offered  for  competition. 

9.  From  Mr.  B.  Clarke  :  a  statement  of  the  result 
of  an  experiment  on  retarding  the  germination  of 
Turnip  seed. 

10.  From  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  :  a  notice  from 
Col.  Blagrave  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  attend- 
ing experiments  made  on  his  farm  in  reference  to 
the  steepiug  of  seeds  previously  to  sowing. 

11.  From  the  President  :  a  report  of  the  practical 
inquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Winter- 
bourne,  Stoke,  on  the  advantages  attending  the 
employment  of  cut  Straw  for  litter. 

12.  From  Mr.  Thoume,  Mr.  Le  Beir,  Mr.  Moyle, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Gethen  :  Papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Potato  Disease. 

An  interesting  discussion,  with  statements  of  prac- 
tical personal  experience,  on  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant topics  connected  with  these  communications, 
having  taken  place,  the  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to 
be  returned  to  the  respective  parties  from  whom  they 
had  been  received,  for  their  attention  in  submitting 
them  to  their  notice.  The  Council  then  adjourned  to 
their  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday  next  the  17th  inst. 


Iftcbictos, 

Industry  of  the  Rhine.     Series  I.     Agriculture. 
By  T.  C.  Banfield.     C.  Knight  &  Co.,  Ludgate-street. 

This  veryinteresting  volume,  noticed  atp. 303, contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  even  the  details  of  farming  in  a  manner 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  sufficiently  particular  in  his  descriptions  to 
make  them  useful  to  agriculturists.  We  shall  make 
two  extracts,  the  one  descriptive  of  the  irrigated  mea- 
dows of  Liegen,  and  the  other  on  some  general  distinc- 
tions between  the  agriculture  of  the  lower  Rhine  and 
that  of  a  similar  district  in  England. 

"  Although  the  manure  obtained  from  towns  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  increasing  the  yield  of  meadows,  yet  it 
is  important  to  make  the  fact  known,  that  simple  water, 
unaccompanied  by  the  wash  of  floods,  or  by  any  extra- 
neous matter,  promotes  the  growth  of  Grass  on  meadows 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  meadows  of  Siegen 
allow  the  peasants  to  give  all  their  dung  to  the  arable 
land,  which,  iu  its  cold  bleak  situation  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  would,  on  other  terms,  not  be  worth  cultivat- 
ing. The  whole  agricultural  plan  of  this  district  thus 
combines  whatever  can  be  of  use  to  a  half-manufactur- 
ing population,  by  demanding  little  labour  and  produc- 
ing chiefly  what  assists  the  miner,  or  serves  as  fodder 
for  beasts  of  burthen. 

"  The  water-meadows  are  now  systematically  laid 
down  in  three  different  manners  according  to  the  slope 
the  ground  commands,  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  water.  The  engineers  are  usually  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood,who  by  practice  have  acquired  great 
skill.  The  surveying  instruments  may  be  seen  in  their 
houses  in  all  the  villages,  and  the  precision  with  which 
their  levels  are  taken  and  the  flow  of  water  promoted 
is  not  a  little  surprising.  The  three  modes  consist  in 
terraced  beds,  and  in  bi  oad  and  narrow  beds  with  an 
elevated  ridge  in  the  middle.  The  following  are  the 
directions  given  by  the  Oberforster  Vorlauder.  The 
chief  canal  should  be  carried  as  high  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow  to  be  irrigated  as  possible.  Where  cir- 
cumstances do  not  favour  the  laying  down  of  the  canal 
at  a  sufficient  elevation,  and  the  soil  is  too  soft  to  allow 
of  the  construction  of  a  high  dam  without  great  ex- 
pence,  the  level  of  the  meadow  may  be  lowered  suffi- 
ciently to  answer  the  purpose.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
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that  by  constant  watering  tlie  level  of  the  meadow  is 
raised  iu  time,  for  the  soil  swells  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  roots  and  the  addition  of  particles  of 
humus,  as  well  as  from  the  depth  to  which  vegetation 
is  promoted.  When  the  surface  reaches  the  level  of 
the  water-course  from  which  it  is  irrigated,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  breakupthe  meadow  and  to  lower  its  surface. 
The  mode  adopted  either  to  alter  the  level  or  to  regu- 
late the  unequal  surface  of  a  meadow,  is  not  to  plough 
uptheground  aud  crop  it  with  corn  or  Potatoes,  although 
one  would  expect  to  obtain  rich  returns,  especially  of 
Oats,  from  a  lay  of  16  or  20  years'  standing.  The  sods 
on  the  surface  are  pared  off  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
narrow  spade  2  feet  2J  inches  deep.  Strips  are  pre- 
viously cut  in  the  surface  with  the  axe,  and  the  strips 
when  rolled  up  are  carried  on  a  stick  passed  through 
the  middle  of  the  roll.  One  man  usually  marks  the 
strips,  two  pare  them  from  the  surface,  and  a  fourth 
rolls  them  up.  These  rolls  are  recommended  in  the  place 
of  squire  or  oblong  cuttings  ;  amongst  other  advan- 
tages they  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sod  to  cover 
the  fisld,  when  it  is  levelled.  If  the  turf  be  cut  off  in 
small  pieces,  the  quantity  often  proves  somewhat  defi- 
cient. The  beginning  is  generally  made  with  those 
parts  of  the  meadow  which  being  highest  have  tho 
greatest  quantity  of  ground  to  spare,  and  with  those 
which  are  hollow  and  require  filling  up.  The  turf  being 
removed  the  ground  below  is  dug  up  and  carried  from 
the'ono  to  the  other.  Care  is,  however,  taken  by  good 
meadowers  not  to  carry  away  the  soil  that  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  turf  paring.  Of  this  a  portion  is  re- 
served to  form  the  bed  on  which  the  turf  is  to  be  relaid. 
The  ground  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  is 
taken  from  the  subsoil,  unless  the  good  ground  be  very 
deep.  When  the  level  of  the  whole  meadow  has  to  be 
lowered,  the  stuff  taken  from  the  subsoil  that  becomes 
useless  must  be  carted  and  thrown  away. 

"  Where  the  surface,  at  a  sufficient  depth  under  the 
chief  water-course,  still  offers  a  fall  of  l-36th  of  the 
length  of  the  meadow,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  the 
meadow  is  laid  down  in  what  at  Siegen  is  called  the 
terrace  mode  of  irrigation  (Hangbau). 

"  If  the  slope  is  less,  and  there  are  marshy  spots,  the 
meadow  is  laid  down  with  narrow  ridges. 

"  Broad  ridges  are  used  where  water  is  not  abundant 
at  all  times,  and  the  ground  free  from  marshy  spots,  but 
commanding  little  fall.  Where  these  peculiarities  of 
site  and  command  of  water  are  observed,  the  yield  of  a 
water-meadow  on  an  average  is  the  same  in  all  three 
systems  of  laying  down.  The  first  cut  is  made  about 
Midsummer,  and  on  good  soils  gives  3  tons  of  excellent 
hay  to  the  morgen,  or  4|  tons  to  the  acre.  The  after- 
grass yields  about  half  as  much.  On  average  soils  the 
yield  may  be  estimated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Siegen 
at  3  tons  to  3i  tons  per  acre.  With  retentive  subsoils 
the  meadows  yield  below  the  average.  It  is  customary 
in  autumn  to  drive  the  cows  on  the  meadows,  their 
weight  being  supposed  useful  in  treading  down  the  sur- 
face, which  has  a  constant  tendency  tj  swell  aud  grow 
over  the  level  of  the  irrigating  canals.  These  meadows 
furnish  in  autumn  pasturage,  and  in  summer  the  cows 
are  driven  into  the  '  Hauberg.'  In  the  morning  and 
evening  some  green  fodder  is  given  them  in  the  stables. 
Iu  winter  hay,  straw,  and  chaff,  mixed  up  and  boiled 
with  Potatoes,  Carrots,  or  Beet-root,  form  the  usual 
fodder. 

"  Terraced  Meadows In  the  meadow  that  is  des- 
tined to  be  laid  down  on  the  terrace  plan,  the  water- 
course being  carried  over  the  highest  part,  the  level  of 
the  distributing  canal  must  be  marked  by  a  stake  driven 
near  the  centre.  Another  stake  driven  at  the  lowest 
extremity  of  the  field  must  mark  the  level  of  the  drain, 
ing  conduit — the  terraced  meadow  being  supposed  to 
have  a  breadth  of  6  Prussian  roods  of  10  feet,  and  is 
divided  into  four  beds  each  1^  roods  in  breadth.  The 
channels,  laid  parallel  to  the  distributing  channel,  are 
supplied  with  water  from  the  distributing  canal  by 
means  of  transversal  cuttings.  It  may  seem  simpler  to 
let  the  water  at  once  run  over  the  whole  surface  from 
the  distributing  canal  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  richest  Grass  springs  nearest  to  the  canals,  although 
the  reason  why  there shou'd  be  a  difference  where  there 
is  water  enough  to  flood  the  whole  surface  is  not  very 
apparent.  By  increasing  the  number  of  canals  the  fer- 
tilising principle  is  more  equally  distributed,  and 
terraces  of  6  roods  in  length  by  I-j  in  breadth  are  found 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  size  for  ensuring  the  best 
yield  of  Grass.  If  the  level  of  the  beds  be  found  after 
a  few  years'  watering  to  be  raised  too  much,  the  canals 
can  each  be  carried  a  foot  or  two  higher  up  the  slope, 
•  the  old  cuttings  being  closed  and  covered  with  the  turf 
■'    taken  out  of  the  new  ones. 

.  "  The  sluice  cuttings  in  the  dam  of  the  upper  water- 
"  lourse  are  5  inches  wide,  and  their  bottom  is  sloped, 
:  ieing  at  the  upper  end  6  inches  higher  than  the  level 
j  )f  the  chief  water-course.  The  irrigating  canals  are 
')  inches  broad  and  4  inches  deep.  The  transversal 
11  'buttings  are  of  the  same  dimensions. 
il  I  « jrrigaiion  by  Means  of  Narro  a  Ridges. — In  a 
'  neadow  irrigated  on  the  system  of  narrow  ridges,  the 
|je.  fater-course,  with  the  sluice  cuttings  through  its  dam, 
'.  re  the  same  as  in  the  terraced  meadows.  The  distri- 
ud"'  'Utiug  canal  is  kept  horizontal,  and  is  1^  feet  broad  and 
*"  ,  inches  deep.  The  meadow  is  measured  and  divided 
! '"  )to  equal  portions,  the  best  size  for  which  is  between 
*  1 5  and  25  feet.  Each  bed  or  ridge  is  supposed  to  have 
if1' !  breadth  of  20  feet,  so  that  each  slope  has  a  breadth  of 
W  Ofeet.  The  ridges  are  00  feet  in  length.  Stakes  are 
riven  at  the  openings  of  the  transversal  cuts,  which  are 
veiled,  aud  the  draining  conduit  must  then  be  marked 


out  and  stakes  fixed  at  the  poiuts.  The  fall  does  not 
exceed  1  foot  in  a  length  of  63  feet.  With  the  aid  of 
the  last  stakes  parallel  cuttings  are  made  in  a  trans- 
versal direction  from  the  draining  conduit  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distributing  channel,  but  stopping  at  some 
distance  short  of  the  latter.  The  bottom  of  these  cut- 
tings is  sloped,  being  5  inches  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  draining  conduit.  The  cuttings  divide  the  ridges  and 
serve  as  drains.  Between  them  the  ground  is  raised  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  slope  towards  each  draining  canal, 
the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  being  kept  high  enough  to 
carry  an  irrigating  canal  which  takes  the  water  at  the 
level  of  the  distributing  canal,  and  carries  it  with  a  slope 
of  5  inches  to  the  draining  canal.  When  this  canal  is 
full  and  overflows,  the  water  runs  into  the  lower  cutting, 
and  thence  into  the  lower  drain,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
there  is  also  a  slope  of  6  inches. 

"  At  the  lower  end  of  every  ridge  the  surface  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  triangle. 

"Irrigation  with  Broad  Ridges. — In  a  meadow  laid 
down  near  Keppel  with  broad  ridges,  the  water  in  the 
brook  that  supplies  the  main  canal  is  scanty  in  summer, 
and  is  applied  to  turning  the  wheels  of  some  steel-works. 
The  main  canal  is  4  feet  broad,  1£  feet  deep,  aud  has  a 
fall  at  bottom  of  J-  inch  in  soft.  The  dam  is  3  feet 
broad,  and  the  sluiced  cuttings  through  it  are  each 
1  foot  broad.  The  horizontal  distributing  canal  is  2  feet 
broad  and  i  foot  deep.  The  ridge-cuttings  that  issue 
from  it  are  90  feet  long  ;  at  the  mouth  they  are  1 '  feet, 
aud  1  foot  broad,  with  a  depth  of  5  inches.  The  width 
of  each  ridge  is  60  feet,  consequently  each  bed  or  slope 
is  30  feet  broad, 

"  In  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  cut  ings  transversal  canals  are  carried  across 
the  beds.  The  drain-cuttings  have  a  fall  at  the  surface 
of  only  3  inches,  but  at  bottom  of  5  inches,  being 
4  inches  deep  and  8  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  deep  and 
1  foot  broad.  In  this  meadow  the  chief  drain  serves  as 
a  distributing  canal  for  a  meadow  situated  below  and 
adjacent  to  it.  Iu  a  meadow  laid  out  by  M.  Vorlauder 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  tho  terrace  plan  applied 
to  the  more  elevated  part  with  the  narrow  ridge  system, 
the  drain  canals  serve  as  distributing  canals  for  the 
meadows  situated  below  them.  In  a  large  meadow 
near  Keppel,  by  a  skilful  adoption  of  the  various  modes 
of  laying  down  the  surface,  the  same  water  is  carried 
over  eight  different  plots  of  land  in  succession. 

"  The  proper  time  for  cleaning  out  the  ditches  and 
canals  is  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  cattle  are  no 
longer  driven  to  the  meadows.  A  day  is  fixed  by  the 
overseer  of  the  meadows  by  which  all  the  canals  have  to 
be  cleaned  out  under  a  certain  penalty.  Then  it  is  that 
the  principal  watering  for  the  year  takes  place.  If  there 
has  been  heavy  rain  and  the  irrigating  brooks  are 
muddy,  the  water  is  not  let  on  to  the  meadows  until  it 
begins  to  get  clear.  Too  great  a  sediment  fills  up  the 
canals  and  leaves  unequal  deposits  on  the  surface  that 
mar  the  labours  of  the  meadow-owner.  In  the  autumn 
no  fear  is  entertained  of  the  meadows  being  overwatered. 
The  great  point  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  that  the 
flow  of  the  water  shall  (everywhere  be  perceptible,  and 
that  none  remains  stagnant  in  any  part.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  when  the  frost  sets  in  the  water  is  kept 
off  the  land.  If  the  weather  is  open  and  rain  falls,  the 
water  may  be  turned  on  again. 

"  Spring  is  the  season  that  demands  the  farmer's 
care.  In  mild  rainy  weather  the  irrigation  may  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  after  floods,  as  in  the  aulumu,  the  water 
must  be  allowed  to  settle.  When  the  sun  grows  power- 
ful the  irrigation  must  cease  altogether.  In  March  and 
April  a  little  moistening  is  allowable  ;  but  in  these  and 
the  following  months  the  water  may  only  be  spread 
during  the  night.  In  the  middle  of  June  occasional 
night  watering  does  good,  but  none  is  let  on  for  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  hay  harvest." 

In  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  Farming 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  Mr.  Banfield  has  these  remarks  : — 

"  From  Cleves  to  Cologne  in  a  straight  line  is  about 
70  miles  ;  from  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  to  Hagen  in  West- 
phalia, the  base  of  the  triangle  we  have  measured,  is 
nearly  100  miles.  Our  triangle  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  one  leaning  with  its  base  upon  London  and  Bath, 
and  having  its  apex  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  or  in  a  northern  direction  at  Coven'ry.  Yet 
how  different  an  appearance  do  the  two  English  dis- 
tricts here  marked  out  present  from  the  portion  of 
Germany  with  which  we  would  compare  them  !  Good 
high  roads  and  navigable  rivers  traverse  the  German 
as  the  English  districts,  and  afford  them  the  advantages 
of  trade.  The  population  is  nearly  equal  in  density, 
and  in  abundance  of  iron  and  cheapness  for  the  general 
consumer  there  is  no  great  disparity.  To  the  most 
unpractised  eye,  however,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the 
English  districts  more  wealth  is  acquired  iu  the  year 
than  in  the  German.  The  crops  are  more  abundant, 
the  outlay  of  capital  is  repaid  sooner,  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce are  all  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Rhine.  Let 
us  go  into  the  details  of  the  comparison. 

"It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  profit  drawn  from 
agriculture,  as  well  as  from  other  branches  of  industry, 
is  the  more  conspicuous  the  fewer  the  hands  are  that 
divide  it.  Now  since  farming,  properly  so  called,  is 
carried  on  in  England  upon  allotments  varying  from 
100  to  1000  acres,  whereas  the  common  limits  in  this 
part  of  Germany  are  from  10  to  300  acres,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  numbers  sharing  the  profits  in  both 
countries  is  at  least  as  1  to  8  or  perhaps  10.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  number  of  estates  exceeding  1000 
acres,  managed  by  one  farmer  in  central  England, 
exceeds  the  number  of  those  above  300  acres  on  the 


Rhine.  In  the  districts  more  remote  from  the  thorough- 
fares of  trade,  the  proportion  of  the  population  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  is  overwhelming  as  compared 
with  other  occupations.  Hence  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce in  good  years,  aud  the  difficulty  the  Germans  find 
in  accumulating  capital.  Where  there  is  a  superfluity 
of  produce,  if  all  produce  the  same,  there  can  be  no 
market.  So  it  is  in  Germany.  Every  man  grows  his 
own  bread.  Who  is  to  buy  of  those  who  produce  more 
than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption  ?  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  not  because  the  cost  of 
tillage  is  less,  that  prices  are  so  low.  To  raise  them  it 
will  be  necessary  to  open  new  fields  of  labour  iu  trade 
and  manufactures,  into  which  many  of  the  present 
cultivators  of  the  land  must  be  induced  to  migrate,  and 
thus  to  leave  to  a  smaller  number  the  division  of  the 
profits  in  agriculture.  The  gift  to  the  peasants  of  the 
small  lots  they  held,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
had  quite  a  contrary  tendency,  by  keeping  them  on  tlie 
land  which  they  would  by  degrees  have  left.  But  at 
that  time,  and  even  still,  the  panacea  prescribed  in 
Germany  for  all  widely  spread  discontent  is  to  sub- 
divide the  land.  Unless  such  a  measure  be -accom- 
panied by  a  multiplication  of  the  consumers,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  markets,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  agricul- 
turists have  to  gain  by  such  a  step.  Iu  Prussia  it  is 
estimated  that  three  persons  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture for  one  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
This  will  explain  why,  with  such  low  prices  as  we 
usually  find  quoted  in  Germany,  there  is  never  a  super- 
abundance of  corn,  while  prices  rise  rapidly  on  the  first 
symptom  of  a  demand  from  England.  It  will  also 
account  for  the  modes  of  cultivation  that  prevail,  under 
which  only  a  moderate  yield  is  extracted  from  the  land. 
That  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Lower  Rhine  a 
far  greater  return  might  be  obtained,  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  Belgium  and  England.  But  why  should  it 
be  raised  if  there  is  no  one  to  buy  it  1  The  exportation 
of  Wheat  to  France  and  Belgium  assumes  every  year  a 
more  constant  form.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
England  appears  as  a  regular  customer  at  the  Conti- 
nental markets.  It  will  then  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
the  more  distant  but  more  fertile  districts  of  Poland 
will  be  able  to  furnish  grain  on  better  terms  than  the 
nearer  plains  of  Germany,  with  their  intelligent  popu- 
lation. The  irregularity  of  our  demand  has  obliged 
countries  that  cannot  produce  without  cost  to  leave  us 
out  of  their  calculations. 

"  The  next  weighty  consideration  that  presses  itself 
upon  us  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  on  the  Rhine  generally,  both  the 
rent  of  land  and  its  capital  value  are  higher  than  that 
of  similarly  circumstanced  laud  in  England.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  fact  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  crops  that  all  times  assert  their  full  value 
iu  the  market  of  the  world,  such  as  seeds,  Flax,  Tobacco, 
dairy  produce,  &c.  On  these  the  German  farmer  who 
works  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  relies  for  his  profit. 
It  so  happens  that  the  demand  for  all  those  articles 
must  increase  when  the  price  of  corn  falls,  for  more  of 
them  is  consumed  when  bread  is  cheap  than  when  it  is 
dear.  Thus  the  landlord  holds  the  disease  and  its 
remedy  in  his  own  hands  ;  if  he  wishes  market  crops, 
as  they  are  here  called,  to  rise  iu  value,  he  must  lower 
the  price  of  grain.  If  corn  became  so  cheap  that  it  was 
not  worth  growing,  he  would  find  an  immense  demand, 
for  all  other  produce  to  indemnify  him." 

Miscellaneous. 

Cost  of  Wheat  Culture. — The  cost  of  cultivating  an 
acre  of  Wheat  in  two  different  districts, the  one  border- 
ing on  the  north  coast,  where  sea-sand  is  easily  obtained, 
aud  the  other  on  the  south  coast,  is  as  follows  : — 

South  coast  district.  £  s.    d. 

1  Ploughing  "combing"*  . .         0    7     C 

Harrowing,  burning,  and  spreading  ashes      . .  0  10     G 

100  bushels  of  lime 2  13     0 

Carriage  of  ditto,  i  miles 0  12    0 

Carriage  of  2.5  loads  of  earth,  and  mixing  with 

lime,  and  spreading        0    0    0 

Second  ploughing ..        ..070 

Harrowing'     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  0    3    0r 

Seeds,  IS  gallons 0  10    S- 

Sowing,  &c 0    0    * 


£G  1  0 
£  s.  d. 
.070' 
.  0  10  G 
.  0  17  li 
.  0  10     G 


Kortk  coast  district. 

1  Ploughing 

Harrowing,  burning,  and  spreading  ashes 
Carriage  of  10  loads  of  sand,  3  miles    . . 
Carriage  of  50  loads  of  ditch-earth,  ifcc. 
10  loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  at  2s.  6d.  per  loadt  1    5 
Mixing  and  spreading  the  sand,  earth,  and  dung  0     5 
Second  ploughing     .  .         . .         . .         . .         ..07 

Harrowing  and  sowing       . .         . .         . .         ..03 

Seed     '..        ..        ..        0  16 


— Mr.  KarJceel;  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 

The  operation  of  warping  commences  in  June.  We  extract 
the  following  from  a  very  valuable  work,  by  a  well-known 
author,  "  The  Fanner's  Calendar,"  by  Arthur  Young  ;  a  work 
of  which  another  edition  is  much  wanted  : — 

"  The  water  of  the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent,  Ouze,  Bun, 
and  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Humber,  is  muddy  to  an  excess  ;  insomuch  that  in  sum- 

*  This  is  accomplished  by  ploughing  the  land  in  sueh  a 
manner— from  2  to  2^  inches  deep — that  one-half  of  the  tint  is- 
laid  on  the  other  half.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  this  is 
well  worked  out,  and  the  land  is  sometimes  ploughed  across,, 
which  is  provincially  termed  "thwarting." 

t  The  dung  which  is  used  in  this  district  may  be  termed 
"straw  dung."  From  the  small  proportion  of  Turnips  grown, 
few  cattle  are  fattened,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  dung, 
is  of  a  very  indifferent  character. 
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"■lass,  12  or  15  inches  long 


be  fiHed  with 
of 


rSwil?  pr«en«^VepoSH  auinch,  a„d  sometimes  more  of 
Sh»tU  called  warp.  Where  it  comes  from  is  a  dispute  ;  the 
dumber  a  its  mouth,  is  clear  water;,  and  im  floods  in  the 
Countries  washed  by  the  warp  rivers  bring  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
tan  do  much  mischief  by  spoiling  the  warp.  In  the  very 
drielt  seasons  and  longest  droughts  it  is  best  and  most  plep- 
«fi,l  The  improvement  is  perfectly  simple,  and  consists  m 
Sing  more  than  letting  in  the  tide  at  high-water  to  deposit 
the  warp,  and  permitting  it  to  run  off  again  as  the  tide  fulls  ; 
this  is  the  aim  and  effect.  But  to  render  it  efficacious,  the 
water  must  be  at  command,  to  keep  it  out  and  let  it  in  at  plea- 
sure •  so  that  there  must  not  only  be  a  cut  or  canal  made  to 
loin  the  river,  but  a  sluice  at  the  mouth,  to  open  or  shut  as 
wanted  •  and  that  the  water  may  be  of  a  proper  depth  on  the 
land  to  be  warped,  and  also  prevented  flowing  over  contiguous 
land*  whether  cultivated  or  not,  banks  are  raised  around  the 
fields"to  be  warped,  from  three  orfour  to  sis  or  seven  feet  high, 
Iccordm-  to  circumstances.  Thus,  if  the  tract  be  large  the 
canal  which  takes  the  water,  and  which,  as  an  irrigation, 
SiB-btbe  called  the  grand  carrier,  may  be  made  several  miles 
3:  it  has  been  tried  as  far  as  four,  so  as  to  warp  the  lauds 
on  each  side  the  whole  way,  and  lateral  cuts  made  in  any 
direction  for  the  same  purpose  ;  observing,  however  that  the 
effect  e«ens  as  you  recede  from  the  river  ;  that  is,  it  demands 


for 


icrer  time  to  deposit  warp  enough. 

"But  the  effect  is  very  different  from  that  of  irrigation  . 
it  is  not  the  water  that  works  the  effect,  but  the  mud,  so  that 
in  floods  the  business  ceases,  as  also  in  winter :  and  it  is  not  to 
rnYnu.  e  the  soil,  but  to  create  it.  What  the  land  is  intended 
to  be  warped,  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  ;  a  bog,  clay, 
sand  neat  or  a  barn  floor  ;  all  one  ;  as  the  warp  raises  it  in 
one  =ummerfrom  six  to  sixteen  inches  thick ;  and  m  hollows 
or  low  places,  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
-  soil  of  any  depth  you  please  is  formed, 


■niece  level.     Thus  _ 

which  consists  of  mud  of  a  vast  fertility,  though  containing  not 
much  besides  sand  ;  but  a  sand  unique.  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Knaith, 
on  Trent  sent  some  to  an  eminent  chemist,  whose  report  was, 
that  it  contains  mucilage,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  saline 
matter  •  a  considerable  one  of  calcareous  earth  :  the  residue  is 
mica  and  sand  ;  the  latter  in  far  the  largest  quantity  :  both  in 
•verv  fine  particles.  Here  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  argilla- 
ceous ■  but  from  examining  in  the  fields  much  warp,  I  am  clear 
there  must  be  clay  in  some,  from  its  caking  m  small  clods, 
and  from  its  cleansing  cloth  of  grease  almost  like  fullers 
earth  A  considerable  warp  farmer  told  me,  that  the  suffer 
warn  was  the  best;  but  in.  general  it  has  the  appearance  of 
-sand  and  all  glitters  with  the  micaceous  particles.  So  much, 
in  general,  as  to  the  effect;  the  culture,  crops,  &c.  are  circum- 
stances that  will  best  appear,  with  others,  in  the  following 
notes,  taken  on  the  spot.  "  ■ 

"Mr   Webster,  of  Bankside,  has  made  so  great  an  improve- 
ment by  warping,  that  it  merits  particular  attention.    His  farm 
of  21°  acres    is  all  warped  ;  and  to  shew  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  improvement,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  mention 
that  he  "ave  111  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  would  not  now  take 
701  an  acre  •  he  thinks  it  worth  SOJ.  and  some  even  100!. ;  not 
that  it  would  sell  so  high  at  present ;  yet  his  whole  expense  of 
sluices  cuts,  banks,  &c,  did  not  exceed  2500!.  or  12!.  per  acre  ; 
from  which,  however,  to  continue  the  account,  15001.  may  be 
deducted    as  a  neighbour  below  him  offers  5!.  an  acre  for  the 
use  of  his  sluice  and  main  cut,  to  warp  300  acres,  which  will 
reduce  Mr  Webster's  expense  to  10001.  or  about  si.  an  acre. 
Take  it  however,  at  the  highest,  12!.  and  add  111.  the  purchase, 
together    23!.  an  acre  ;  if  he  can  sell  at  701.  it  is  591.  per  acre 
profit.     This  is  prodigious  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  warping 
exceeds  all  o'lier  improvements.    He  began  only  four  years 
a»o     He  has  warped  to  various  depths,  18  inches,  two  feet, 
two' feet  and  a  half,  &c.    He  has  some  that,  before  warping, 
was  moor-land,  worth  only  Is.  6eJ.  per  acre,  now  as  good  as  the 
best      Some  of  it  would  let  at  5!.  for  flax  or  potatoes  ;  and  the 
whole  at  60s.    He  has  twenty  acres  that  he  warped  three  feet 
deep  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  September, 
and  18  acres,  part  of  which  is  three  feet  and  a  half  deep.    He 
has  applied  it  on  stubbles  in  autumn,  byway  of  manuring  ;  for 
it  should  be  noted,  as  a  Tast  advantage  in  this  species  of  im- 
provement, that  it  is  renewable  at  any  time  ;  were  it  possible 
to  wear  out  by  cropping,  or  ill-management,  a  few  tides  will  at 
anv  time  restore  it.    As  to  the  crops  he  has  had,  they  have  been 
very  great  indeed  :  of  Potatoes  from  80  to  130  tubs  of  3G  gallons, 
seliin"  the  round'sorts  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  tub  ;  and  kidneys  at 
5s.  to'Ss.     Twenty  acres  warped  in  1794,  could  not  be  ploughed 
for  Oats' in  1705,  he  therefore  sowed  the  Oats  on  the  fresh  warp, 
and  scuffled  in  the  seed  by  men  drawing  a  scuffler ;  eight  to 
draw,  and  one  to  hold  ;  the  whole  crop  was  very  great :  but  on 
three  acres  of  it  measured  separately,  they  amounted  to  11 
quarters  1   sack  per  acre.     I  little  thought  of  finding  exactly 
the  husbandry  of  the  Xile  in  Eng'and.     I  had  before  heard  of 
Clover  seed  being  sown  in  this  manner  on  fresh  warp,  and  suc- 
ceeding greatly.     He  warped  12  acres  of  Wheat-stubble,  and 
sowed°Oats  in  April,  which  producedl2  quarters  an  acre.  Then 
Wheat,  36  bushels  an  acre.     His  Wheat  is  never  less  than  30. 
Six  acres  of  Beans  produced  30  loads  per  acre,  or  90  bushels  : 
one  acre,  measured  to  decide  a  wager,  yielded  99  bushels.    Has 
had  114  pods  from  one  bean  on  four  stalks  ;  and  Tartarian 
Oats  seven  feet  high.   One  piece  warped  in  1793,  produced  Oats 
in  1794,  six  quarters  an  acre  :  white  Clover  and  Hay  seeds  were 
sown  with  them,  mown  twice  the  first  year ;  the  first  cutting 
vielded  three  tons  of  Hay  an  acre  ;  the  second  one  ton,  and 
after  that  an  immense  eddish.     Warp,  Mr.  Webster  observes, 
brines  weeds  never  seen  here  before,  particularly  Mustard, 
Cresses,  and  wild  Celery,  with  plenty  of  Docks  and  Thistles. 
Flax,  40  to  50  stone  per  acre.    A  sluice  for  warping,  five  feet 
high  and  seven  wide,  will  do  for  50  acres  per  annum  ;  and  if  the 
land  lie  near  the  river,  for  70.     Costs  from  400!.  to  500!. 

"Mr.  Xicolson,  at  Rawcliff,  takes  the  levels  first;  builds  a 
sluice  •  if  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile,  10  acres  may  be 
done  the  first  year ;  the  drier  the  season  the  better.  The 
clongh,  or  sluice,  400!.  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  high  : 
a  drain  14  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  much  more  at  top,  30s.  to  40s. 
an  acre,  of  28  yards  :  banks  four  to  eight  feet  high,  and  ex- 
pense 7s.  to  20s.  an  acre  of  28  yards.  Begin  at  Lady-day,  till 
Martinmas  ;  but  all  depends  on  season  ;  the  depth  will  depend 
on  circumstances.  If  a  landlord  warp,  it  should  be  deep  at 
once  ;  if  a  tenant,  shallow,  and  lepeat  it :  as  good  Corn  will 
grow'at  six  inches  as  six  feet ;  at  three  inches  great  crops  ;  the 
stiffer  the  warp  the  better.  Some  seasons  sow  corn  the  year 
after.  Warp  is  cold,  and  if  deep  takes  time  ;  a  dry  year  best : 
great  seeds.  Crops  ought  to  be— Beans,  20  loads  ;  Oats,  10 
quarters  :  Wheat,  10  or  12  loads  ;  never  Barley.  After  six 
years,  Potatoes  and  good  Flax  :  he  makes  it  worth  401.  to  501. 
an  acre. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  warping  is  very  just :  to  exhaust  the 
low  lands  in  favour  of  the  hills  ;  then  to  warp  six  inches  deep, 
to  exhaust  that  to  make  the  hills  :  then  to  warp  again  ;  and  by 
thus  doing,  to  keep  the  warp  land  in  the  highest  order,  and  at 
the  same  time,  work  a  great  improvement  to  all  the  higher 
grounds. 

"Note,  by  a  Commissioner  empl/n/ed  in  Warping. — r  Warp  leaves 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide,  on  an  average ;  and  these 
layers  do  not  mix  in  an  uniform  mass,  but  remain  in  leaves 
distinct.  If  only  one  sluice,  then  only  every  other  tide  can  be 
used,  as  the  water  must  run  perfectly  off,  that  the  surface  may 
incrust ;  and  if  the  canal  be  not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the 
effect.  At  Althorp,  Mr.  Bower  has  warped  to  the  depth  of  18 
inches  in  a  summer.  Ten  quarters  an  acre  of  Oats,  on  raking 
in  the  seed  on  warp ;  the  more  salt  in  it  the  better,  but  one 
fallow  in  that  case  necessary,  to  lessen  the  effect,  or  it  hurts 
vegetation.' 

"  A  very  great  object  in  this  husbandry  of  warping,  is  the 
application  of  it  in  other  districts.  They  have  much  warp  on 
a'l  the  coasts  from  Wisbeach  to  Boston,  &c,,  and  though  a 


long  succession  of  ages  has  formed  a  large  tract  of  warp 
country  called  there  silt,  yet  no  attempts  that  I  have  heard  ot 
have  been  made  to  warp  artificially  there.  Any  proprietor  into 
whose  hands  this  calendar  may  fall,  or  even  any  farmer,  living 
near  a  muddy  river,  should  consider  well  the  position  of  his 
ground  and  try  the  amount  of  the  subsidence  of  the  water  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  jar  ;  for  a  treasure  may  be  near  him,  without 

his  knowing  anything  of  the  matter."  

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
correspondents  who  may  be  disposed  to  give  our  readers  any 
informatiou  of  which  they  may_be  possessed. 

Wotlees  to  Correspondents. 

KtmAL  Cheshstsy,  by  Edward  Solly.-The  Second  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  ready,  price  is.  Od. 

Beans—4  C  A-You  will  make  most  money  of  them  by  selling 
them  and  ifvourfarm  wants  manure,  buy  guano.  It  you 
*™consume  them  on  the  farm  sell  half,  and  with  the ,  pro- 
ceeds buy  Linseed.    Linseed  and  Beans  are  the  most  ieedms 

Edinburgh.  Itis  a  very  useful  book  in  a  drawing-room di ess, 
wheh,  of  course,  make's  it  costly      We  do  not  towtep™. 
Boxes  and  Sou-boric  Acm-Baiifo,  of  the  Dearn-lt  will  doubt, 
less  answer  well  with  you.    Apply  at  least  halt  the  weight  of 
-     arid  thai/on  do  of  bones,  andTay  6  bushels  of  'he  latter  per 
acre.     Dry  it  up  with  turf  ashes  or  coal  ashes,  and  drill  as 
Mr  Dudgeon  recommends  you  to  apply  guano. 
Bone  DosT-Si^ma-We  would  use  acid  along  with  the  bone 
Apply  if  your  land  be  very  poor,  S  bushels  of  bones  and  half 
the*  weight  of  acid  per  acre,  and  consume  the  Turnip  crop 
on  the  land ;  that  will  ensure  a  good  gram  crop  next  year. 
GKASSES-A-It  is  quite  time  the  Grass  were  mown.    Some 
Grasses  get  strawey  even  before  blossoming  ;  Italian.  Kye- 
Gras  should  be  mown  before  it  is  in  blossom  ;  others  are 
better  mown  while  in  blossom,  but  all  ought  to  be  mown  be- 
fore they  are  in  seed.    Your  Grasses  are  Anthoxanthum  odo- 
ratum   ySweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  ;   Dac.yl.s  S'o^ta 
Coek's-foot ;  Cynosurus  cristatus,  Crested  Dog  s-tail  Grass  , 

Ge^lT^-P  J-You  would  probably  in  the  end  find  it  to 
GbAe  your  best  plan  to  grow  green  and  corn  ^&»g*°a 
newlv  broken-up  land.  You  may  try  a  portion  with  succes- 
sive corn  crops  of  various  kinds  ;  but  it  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  mere  experiment.  What  you  should  do  is  to  ascertain  the 
mineral  composition  of  every  crop  you  intend  growing  and 
apply  in  a  sufficiently  soluble  form,  say  twice  as  muck  of  the 
ne«ssarv  substances  per  acre  as  you  expect  will  be  carried 
away  Add  to  this  some  nitrogenous  manure-some  salt  of 
anmonia,  for  instance,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  you  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  land  well  worked  in  the  intervals  betweea 
succeeding  harvests  and  seed-times,  you  may  probably  suc- 
ceed However,  devote  but  a  small  portion  to  such  an  expe- 
riment and  with  the  rest  adopt  a  more  or«m-y  cultivation 
We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  oi.  the  cult.-v  atiou  ol 

H^KG-^-An  ordinary  crop  may  be  mown,  made  and 
uuMn  to  "wind"  cocks  for  10s.  an^cre.  If  carried  to  the 
ril  instead,  and  built  and  thatched,  add  Is.  M.  jSggtt 
in»«-We  must  refer  you  to  an  article  in  "Martin  Dojle  s 
Practical  Husbandry  ;"  we  shall  publish  "tracts  next  week 
Shake  the  swathes  abroad  by  9  a.m.  the  first  d , }  ;  tu  n  the 
Grass  and  turn  it  again  by  4  p.m.;  then  ra  ke  it  . n  '"Us  ata 
yard  apart,  and  put  it  up  in  small  cocks  for  the :  nigl it.  ISext 
day  shake  out  these  cocks  in  beds  o  yards  wide,  with  inter- 
vals of  3  or  4  yards  ;  turn  and  turn  again  in  the  atternoon, 
and  rake  each  bed  into  two  rolls,  dividing  it  down  the  middle 
and  put  into  larger  cocks  at  night  These -ne: it  m or. n.ng 
must  again  be  thrown  into  beds  as  before  ;  turnandit  ne- 
cessary turn  again,  then  rake  each  bed  into  a  single  roll,  and 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  13.— Most  kinds  of  Vegetables 
have  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season 
is  abundant.  Good  English  Pine-apples  may  be  obtained  at 
from  6s.  to  8s.  per  lb. ;  a  large  quantity  of  West  Indian  Pines 
have  been  sold  during  the  week,  and  at  very  high  prices,  vary- 
ing from  3s.  to  10s.  each,  and  the  very  finest  even  brought  as 
much  as  15s.  each.  The  importation  has  arrived  in  excellent 
condition.  Hothouse  Grapes,  of  excellent  quality,  are  abundant 
and  tolerably  cheap.  Some  Plums,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  have  been  offered.  Ripe  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter; 
and  there  has  also  been  in  the  market  a  large  supply  of  French 
and  Dutch  Cherries,  which  have  been  received  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  they  are  selling  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  6<J.  per  dozen  lbs. 
Green  Gooseberries,  of  large  size,  are  abundant.  Apples  and 
Pears  being  nearly  over  for  a  season,  what  remain  are  6old  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges,  althoughnot  abundant,  are  plentiful ; 
and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  suffieientfor  the  demand.  On  several 
of  the  stalls  we  observed  fine-looking  specimens  of  English  Me- 
lons. Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  plentiful  aud  excellent  in 
quality.  Cabbages,  Greens,  &c,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Peas,  whose  quality  is,  however,  somewhat 
affected  by  the  dry  weather.  Early  Mazagan  Beans  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  market.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Po- 
tatoes of  the  best  quality  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
101.  and  12!.  a  ton ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  A  large  quantity  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  are 
bein"  supplied  from  Somersetshire,  which,  being  moderate  in 
price  and  in  good  condition,  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Cy- 
clamens, Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias, 

Moss  aud  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

i  Lerrons,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2s 
per  100,  Us  10  lit 
Gooseberries  green,perhf.-sv.13l  to5J 


FIdo  Apple,  perlb.,  6f  to  Sf 
GtHpos,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  Gt 
Apples,  Desfl.,  per  buuh-,7'  to  2<Js 

—  Kitchen,  7j  to  15* 
Melons,  each,  4s  to  8s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  IBS  to  24s 
Nectarine*,  per  dtz.,  lOr  to  21* 
Oneirics,  perlb.,  in  to  6<i 
Oranges, per  dozen,  Z.'.u  2i  Gd 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18« 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5s  to  16*s 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2s  6d 


,Sd  t 


it  will  probably  be  ready  to  carry  that  afternoon 

Land  jiobbed  foe  many  teaks  of  the  chaff  of  its  Wheat— 

Capt^aZ  Badger-Is  your  land  poor!  and  if  so,  are  you 

sure  this  is  the  cause  ?     We  cannot  conceive  it      Apply  an 

extra  old  of  dung  per  acre-that  will  more  than  balance  the 

"chaff"  account.    However  if,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  you 

want  to  supply  to  the  soil  exactly  what  it  has  thus  lost  apply 

,r  every  crop  of  Wheat  it  has  borne,  ».e.  for  every 

-  -  about  i  oz.  o* 

oz.  of  magnesia; 

ozs.  of 

of 


Cabbages,  per  dois.,  6d  to  1 *  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2i  to  8* 
Greens,  per  doz.  bunches, i*  to  U  6d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  Ei  to  is 
b i- «.- m.- j i  Beans,  par  HO,  2t  to  3# 
Peas,  per  Bieve,  .Ji  to  4a 
sorrel, perhf.-tjievc.Sd  to  Li 
Potatoei,  per  ton,  70*  to  18G« 

—  ewe,  4M  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to4j  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  £*  to  it 

—  Frame,  per  Jb.,  6d  to  ivd 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  Id  to  1*  3d 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  fcd  to  U  bd 
Horoe  Kadloh,  per  hundle,  2f  to  9f 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, bi  tola 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  cu  :.; 
Cucumbers,  eauh,4d  to  I*  6d 
Spinach,  pur  slay?.  ''■'  to  U 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  It  6d 
Geleiy,  per  bundle,  Zs  to  3' 


Strawberries,  per  oz.> 

Alinunds,  per  peck,  St 

bwcet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2o  to  3i 

Filberts ,  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  60* to  60< 

Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,80*  to  90a 

—  Barcelona,  '-"< 

—  Brazil,  12b  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  lit 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  12*  to  16* 
Cheanu'.s,  per  peck,  3*  to  7» 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  1*  3i 
Onions,  per  hf.-Bv,  3*  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  Sd  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  10ti  to  U 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  id  to  1* 

—  Cos,  4d  to  1j  Sd 

Radishes,  per  12  hands,  tdioia 
Mushrooms,  per  pottl,e,  £*  to  4i 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  tid 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sin.  bun.  6dto8d 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  lrf  to  3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bun-jh,  6i  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


crop"of  chaff  it  has  los't,  a  manure  containing  about  i  oz.  of 

potash  ;  *  oz.  of  soda  ;  i  lb.  of  lime  ;  *  an  oz. 

5-12th  ozs.  of  alumina  ;  h  an  oz.rf  sulfuric  acid  ;  8^ 


nhosnhorie  acid  ;  *  an  oz.  of  chlorine,  and  about 

Sica.    But  this  is  mincing  matters  with  a  vengeance    Apply 

an  extra  load  of  manure  or  cwt.  of  guano-that  is  the  best 

Lio'SdMaIuee-XS  /nguire-r-If  some  such  self-acting 
apparatus  as  Mr.  LiddeIlrecommendedw.il  not  do,  because 
of  "comSexity  or  expense,  you  must  have  two  openings  in 
vour  yard  one  into  the  tank  and  the  other  to  waste,  and 
direct  the  cattle-man  to  open  or  shut  either  according  as  it  is 
flood  time  or  dry.    For  tank  see  "  Home  Correspondence." 

To  FeeTa  CaSiage  HonsE-jrorttawds-Give  hay-chaff 
and  bruised  Oats  and  Vetches,  or  other  green  food  mixed 
vVtth  1  bruised  Beans,  in  summer;  and  hay-chaff,  bruised 
Oats  and  Beans,  with  Carrots,  in  winter.  A  two-acre  mea- 
dow of  good  Grass,  well  managed,  may  keep  one  cow  without 

Uk££iS&  BEEAD-Ibavejustheardfroma  ladythat  she 
has  b™en  quite  successful  in  making  delicious  and  light  bread 
from  the  Receipt  which  is  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  suWect  of  unfermented  bread,  by  Messrs.  Tay  or  and 
Walton    Upper  Gower-street,  London.- liMtoT.  Bullock. 

«  .Communications  reaching  town  after  W  ednesday,  cannot  be 
"answered  the  same  week. 

JWatfctts, 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  S.— Per  Stone  of  Slbs. 


POTATOES.— Sodthwaek,  Waterside,  June  8. 

The  extraordinary  heai  cf  the  weather  during  rhe  pa»t  week  has  consider- 
hblv  effected  the  sales  ot  Potatoes  generally,  and  particularly  the  Semen. 
Ked.,  several  ca-  goes  of  which  are  in  such  adam^ed  state  that  i  endera  them 
unsaleable.  The  demand  is  very  sma!l.  even  lor  the  best  sample-.  1  he  p.iceB 
aTe  ranging  as  Allows  .-York  Reds,  120s  to  180s  per  ton;  -dmo  Regents,  30s 
I  80s  per  Ton:  Scotch  Reds,  20s  to  80s  per  ton.  There  are  seveia, lots  of 
Dundee  and  Montro-e  Buffs  and  Blues  in  the  market,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  demand  tor  them  at  any  price. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Jane  8.  .. 
The  supply  of  English  "Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  being 
a-ain  barely  equal  to  the  demand,  holders  realised  the  prices 
of  last  week,  and  the  whole  was  nearly  cleared  at  the  close  ot 
the  Market.  Free  Foreign  is  still  neglected,  but  the  inquiry 
for  low  qualities  of  red  bonded  for  Belgium  continues,  and 
several  thousand  quarters  have  been  disposed  of  for  export  to 
that  country  ;  Polish  Odessa  at  41s.  per  quarter.  The  arrivals 
of  spring  corn  are  very  moderate ;  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
sell  at  our  former  quotations.  The  show  of  Oats  is  small,  and 
where  an  abatement  was  last  week  submitted  to,  it  has  been 
recovered  to-day. 

BRITISH,    PES  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  8.      S. 

Wheat,  Ksbbx,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White     65    62 
—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
Barley,  Maltinir  and  distilling  28s  ti  L 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    . 
thumberland  and  Scotch 


Irish 


j  Chevalier    30    83 

Polandi    24    28 

Feed    24    25 

Feed    21    26 

.     64    60 


S.  S 

Red     .  60  60 

White  60  65 

Grind.  23  26 

Feed  £1  24 

Potato  27  SO 

Potato  26  28 


60    66 


Beat  Scots,  H  erefordB,  Ac  3s 
Sest  Short  Horns  •    8 

Second  quality  Beastt    -    3 
Halves        -  .         -     4 

Best  Downs  iHalf-bredi     - 
Ditto  (shorn) 


4     4 


Beat  Lon^-wools 

Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewes  and  sei^nnd  que 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs      - 

PiR» 


-     3 
Ity      - 


Malt,  pale,  ship 

Hertford  and  Essex 

ftve a* 

Beans,  Mazajran,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tick     £9 

Pi«eon,  Heligoland      .    34  to  62       WlndB  — 

Peas,  White         .        .        •        .    86  to  40       Maple  29 

Friday,  June  12. 

Since  Monday  the  arrivals  of  all  Corn  have  been  unusually 

moderate  :  English  Wheat  being  scarce  commands  the  extreme 

in  free  foreign  there  is  very  little  doing, 


Harrow  31 
Longpod  — 
Grey        28 


but  some  quantity  of  Polish   Odessa  in  bond  has  been  pur- 


prices  of  that  day 

hut  some  quantity 

chased  durino;  the  week  for  Belgium  account  at  40s.  to  41s 
Ber  quarter,  f.o.b.  and  43s.  6d.  afloat,  including  freight  and 
insurance  thither— the  demand,  however,  remains  unsatisfied. 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are  unaltered  m  value.  The  Market 
being  bare  of  Oats,  enables  factors  to  realise  an  advance  ot 
6d.  to  Is.  per  quarter. 

IMPEEIAL  A'VEHAGES, 


fi    6      6    2 
4     8 


3206-  SbeepaDd  Lambs.  26.210;  Calves.  163;  PIrb.  380. 
We  h>v*  aeaio  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  irade  heavy  Is  is  quite 
,ki  .„™  5r.ee  of  the  b.K  Scots,  and  3,  8d  Short-hotna.  Several  remain 
uhne,„"-™hePep  are  also  plentiful,  but  .her.  »re  buyer,  for  the  «llinB  quail 
?£.  which  lnV.rne  Instances,  mike  tather  more  money.  The  wea  her  being 
ho '.'vi  Sheep  are  not  .oadily  oi.poaed  of.-Lamb  la  in  demand,  and  m.kee 
rather  more  money.-Calve.  are  a  steady  trade  ;  the  cho.ceat  qual.ti.e  are  .n 
demend  -The  ho.  weather  materially  affec.B  .he  Pork  trade;  very  l.llle  .a 

Petdat,  June  12. 

verv  heavy  amongat  the  BeastB ;  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  beat 
and   hhott-horna  3s  8d  ;   Second  qualities  areveiy  un- 


May         2  per  Quarter. 


Juu.         6     •       .       . 
6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

291  3d 

2Si  7d 

32s  bd 

29     7 

23     9 

29     4 

24     1 

S3    5 

35  U 

£8  10 

23     8 

34    6 

86     O 

£8     4 

23     9 

32    4 

62  10 

27    8 

£3     4 

32  10 

35  10 

65    3 

28  11 

S3    8 

S3    2 

85     8 

17    o 

9     O 

6    O 

9     « 

7     € 

Peat!.  ! 
331 10i 
34  77 
34  lit 
34  6 
34  2l 
34  Wi 


Trade 
5co  s, 


a  full  "tupply  of  Sheep   and 

'       beiog 

nd   Is 

suppuried. — A  choice  <"alf  maintaioB 

'ork  trade  is  ve-y  heavy. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,430;  UalvtB,  418;   figs,  985. 


B^flabiflT  andT-mnka   lower  pi  iues.—  W 
lb     ')„  ,he  former  late  rates  are  barely  supported  ;  but  the  weath 
S;   f„    Lamb,  ahbouRh   .here  ifl  a  large  quantity  of  it.jh«  de, 
proportionate,  and  J»<e  prcea  are  full;    ~ 
lta  put:-,  but  othe;  wlie  trade  ■-  * 

BeaB».735;  Sheep  anu 4V."We«  Smithfield. 


HOPS,  Friday,  June  5. 

The  amounts  from  Krea.  p%«t  ot  th*  pUntatinns  con:inue  to  come  very  ui 
favourab:e,  and  the  market  is  brisk  a,  b.ttjyrigj^  ^^  Hf)p_Ffl0tor„, 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  June  11. 

Prime  Mwd.Hay   70.  to    m»  1  New  Hay        --  to    -s  |  NewClr. 
rnfrNew&RowenC5  60    I  Clover  8( 


Cumberland  Market,  June  11. 


s  to  — 

,  Straw         30        '3! 
h  Cooper,  3aleaman. 


Dutlea  on  Foreign  Grain 

the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  tbr 


nix  weeks  ending  Saturday 

June  B. 

Pnrca. 

Ma«  2 

Mat  9 

Mat  IS 

Matt  23 

May  30 

JOKB  6    1 

— 

" 

.. 

" 

"P 

T     •• 

57s  Od 
56    8 
_    6 

—  1 

_    0 
55  10 

—  9 
_    5 

—  1 
53    i 
52  10 

J     .. 

J:: 

"  * 

" 

SEEDS,  June  12 


Prime  Me:id.  Hay 

Inferior 

Nsw  Hay 


I  Old  Clo 

I  Inferior  do,     ! 

I  New  Clover 


lou    I  Straw  B3sto86i 

boa  Baekr,  Hay  Salesman. 


Canaryl      -         -        per  qr  BSsto 

Caraway  -    par  owt  45 

Clover,  Red,  English  -  — 

_  _    Foreign         ■  30 

__      White.  English    -  55 

_  _      Foreign      -  40 

Coriander    -  -        -  10 

HempBeed  -      per  qr.  36 

Linseed        -  pe    qr  45 

-_    Baltic       -        -      -  40 

_    Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000. 1W 


LinseedCakes..Fore]gn,p.ton7i  to 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.     -•      - 

Superfine     ,>      -     —        " 

_        Brown        ,,        -    ™        * 
Rapeseed,  EngllBh,perlait    S71     £ 
RapeCakeB         -     per  ton    — 
Sainttoln  -    — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.— 

_  Foreign-  -  -  3tCd4s  i 
Trefoil  ■  -  perewt  16  i 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation)  | 

KlSOSFOBD  iPJ>  I'M. 


24—1846.] 
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WINDING  UP  SALE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to 
announce  that  the  last  Sale  for  this  season  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
June  18th,  184G,  at  12  o'clock,  comprising  a  very  tine  collection 
of  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  and 
a  variety  of  other  Plants  for  the  borders.  May  be  viewed  the 
morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues    had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 

Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

EXOTIC  PLANTS. 

MOUVILLE'S  HOT-HOUSES.— On  the  15th  of 
July  next,  the  Magnificent  COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS 
of  MOUVILLE  LES  ROUEN  will  bo  sold  by  Auction.  This 
unrivalled  Collection  includes  upwards  of  700  kinds  of 
CACTI,  of  an  enormous  size,  a  great  many  of  which  are 
unique.  The  most  rare  and  fine  Orchids,  some  of  them  totally 
unknown  ;  and  also  WOO  kinds  of  HOT  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  ever  seen.  All  those 
plants,  except  the  plants  which  have  not  yet  blossomed,  have 
been  botanically  defined  with  the  greatest  care.  The  Cata- 
logue will  be  distributed  in  a  few  days  ;  it  is  to  be  had  in  Paris, 
from  Cousin,  Bookseller,  21,  Riio  Jacob;  London:  at  the 
Office  of  *'  Pax  ton's  Magazine";  Berlin:  Mr  'Beiw,  Book- 
seller; Leipsic:  Mr.  L.  MicnELSEN,  Bookseller;  Vienna,  Mr. 
Artaria  ;  Milan :  Dumolard  Brothers  ;  Turin  :  Mr.  Bocca, 
Bookseller ;  Florence :  Messrs.  Burnier  and  Gillt,  Horti- 
culturists. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  PALMS,  ORCHIDS,  &c, 

FROM  MEXICO. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
street,  Co  vent-Garden,  on  Tuesday,  the  Wth  June,  at  12  o'clock, 
a  very  Ifine  PARCEL  OF  PLANTS,  collected  in 'various  parts 
tfKptfexico,  and  comprising  many  species  of  ORCHIDS — Onci- 
diums,  Odontoglossums,  Lrelias,  Cattleyas,  Acroperas,  Stan- 
faopeas,  Cataseturas,  Cyrtopudiums,  Peristerias,  Mormodes, 
Sohralias,  Epidendrums  (including  Vitellinum),  Maxillarias, 
Cypripcdium,  Irapeanum  of  Ilartweg,  tfce.  <fce.  The  PALMS 
comprise  Dion  cdule,  some  G  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe  ;  and  large  specimens  of  Zamia  furfuracea.  Also 
Cyathea  arborea,  Hemitelia  horrida,  Marattia  elegans,  various 
TiRandsias,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  dayprior 
and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 
38,  King-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

FARMS  IN  SURREY.  '  ' 

TO  LET,  with,  possession  at  Michaelmas  next,  a  very 
desirable  upland  FARM,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epsom, 
consisting  of  about  450  acres  of  Arable,  Grass,  and  Woodland, 
with  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  and  suitable  Agricultural 
Premises. 

A  smaller  FARM  of  about  150  acres,  with  a  comfortable 
residence,  and  conveniently  arranged  Homestead. 

A"very  useful  occupation,  comprising  150  acres,  of  which 
about  one-third  is  Meadow,  with  extensive  common  rights, 
and  an  appropriate  Dwelling-house  and  Outbuildings, 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Newton  and  Wood- 
row,  Norwich  ;  or  Mr.  Butcuer,  Epsom. 


'r     GREENHOUSE  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR  201.— A  BARGAIN! 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  SECOND-HAND  GREENHOUSE, 
43  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  with  Front  Sashes  and  one 
Glass  end.  May  be  seen  at  Peterborough  House,  Parson's- 
green,  Fulham. — Apply  for  particulars  to  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Day,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


ALDERNEY  COWS. -A  very  choice  lot  of  AL- 
DERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS,  just  calved  and  in 
■calf,  on  SALE  every  day,  on  application  to  Mr.  James  Nonnis, 
Osterley-park,  and  at  Sion-hill.  Brentford  End. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P. S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense, 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


r---~f 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
■other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  receut  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
foe  heated  by  Borbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places: 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
3.30,  Fleet-street,  London. 

CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogees,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxkall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


SMITH    AND     0  0. 


i   \& 


f^7 


S/^£^£; -*£>  —  - 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  and  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  die.  &c.  in  great  variety. 

I  JOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
*■  J-  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  «fcc,,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
T^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  vai-iety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  tfcc,  63,  Dorset- street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  ACid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial   Manure  in   the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Pdrser,  Secretary. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-*-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  gx-eat 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  matei'ially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.   Edward  Pdrser,  Secretary. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Peruvian,  (imported  by  GIBBS  &  CO.,) 
and  African,  from  Ichaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay  ;  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  "  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part  2) ;  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccated 
Compost ;  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value,  on 
sale  by  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Agent  also   for   DINGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLE,   suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 


SHANKS'S  IMPROVED  GRASS-CUTTING  AND 
ROLLING  MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  this  Improved  Machine  for  Mowing 
Grass,  and  its  fine  adaptation  for  Cutting  the  Grass  of  Lawns, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  now  in  common  use,  particularly  at  Rossie 
Prioi-y,  Camperdown,  and  Kimblethmont,  Forfarshire  ;  Bread- 
albane,  Perthshire  ;  Clumber,  and  at  many  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  England,  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Machines  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42,  30,  or  20  inches,  as 
required,  the  latter  being  adapted  to  hand-power.  The  Ma- 
chine works  with  perfect  ease,  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
surface,  and  attended  with  great  saving  in  abridging  labour. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Alexander  Shanks, 
jun.,  &  Son,  Machine  Makers,  Arbroath,  N.  B.,  by  whom 
further  particulars  will  be  given. 


pHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
V7  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  wire  netting  of  various 
patterns,  and  of  superior  workmanship,  supplied  in  either  large 
or  small  quantities,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  A  coarser  de- 
scription of  net  will  be  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  Pea- 
sticks,  ornamental  Arches,  and  other  garden  purposes.  None 
sent  out  without  receiving  at  least  two  coats  of  a  newly-disco- 
vered and  very  durable  anti7corrosive  paint.  Prices  from  Id. 
to  Is.  per  linear  yard.  Apply  to  Mr.  Rayneam,  21,  Brownlow- 
street,  Holborn,  (where  specimens  may  be  seen),  or  to  Mr. 
Sasiujel  Taylor,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 


DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES. 


A    INSLIE'S      PATENT     IMPROVEMENT 

-£*-  for  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy.  Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to  erect  them, 
will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  JonN  Paton  at  the  office  for 
the  sale  of  Ainslie's  Patent  Brick  and  Till  Machine,  193a, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  f^een  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  II ALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tilej  11,000  I  13  inches  diam.  of  Tile    5  800 
1£        »  „        S,000  |  2$        „  „         3)'20O 

"V'  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  "  pae-e 
551,  Part  2,  Vol.  V.  b 

This  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying  sheds  on  its 
wheels.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  as  to  require  but 
little  practice  in  its  use.  There  is  no  charge  made  for  patent 
dues  or  license. 

Price  251.,  with  4  Dies  for  Tiles  of  any  shape  or  size 

Pug-Mill,  with  Iron  Box,  lGi.  16s. 
set  of  Three  Draining  Spades  and  Swan's-Neck,  11.  Is. 

Cottam  and  Hallen  have  on  show  at  their  Repository  a 
great  variety  of  every  article  for  the  Garden,  viz.,  Rollers 
Water  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Chairs,  and  Seats  of  Metal' 
Superior  Tools  of  alL  descriptions.  Vases,  Pedestals,  Flower 
Bordering  and  Stands,  Pot  Trainers,  Ro*|  and  Tree  Guards, 
every  description  of  Wire  Work. 


$     , 


Cast  Ikon  Flower  Stakes  (see  engraving). 
4  ft.        4  ft.  6.        5  ft.        G  ft.         7  ft.  out  of  the  ground, 
lis.  12s.        Us.Gd.      22s.         30s.  per  dozen. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES  FOR  SHEEP,  3  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  -is.  9d.  ;  do.,  with  £  top  bar,  5s.  ;  light  cattle, 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  5s.  tid.  ;  strong  do.,  G$. ;  ox  do.,  4  feet  high, 
7s.  10c?. 

STRONG  IRON  WIRE  for  strained  wire  fence,  in  bundles 
containing  15G  yards  each,  at  10s.  Bd.  per  bundle. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATO- 
RIES, &c,  made  upon  the  most  improved  principles,  either  of 
iron  or  wood  and  iron  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete 
with  hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

IRON  AND  BRASS  BEDSTEADS,  STOVES,  FENDERS, 
tfec.,  and  every  article  in  Ironmongery. 

Entrance  to  the  Show  Rooms  and  Manufaett  17,  7G,  Oxford- 
street. 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  KESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURFOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunlnll- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
tchidi  lias  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  etc.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  dsed 

BY  SlE  ISAMBEBT  BRCNEL  FOB  TIIE  THAMES  TCNN'EL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESISTER   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
«fe  CO.'s,  and  which  renders,  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  souud.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Onlt  One  Penny  Pet.  Square  Foot. 

***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonial? 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Ai*chitects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

l£3r  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  "Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F.  M'NEILL  &,  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row.  London. 


AN  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE. — An  Engine  to  supply  100  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  at  a  distance  of  100  yards,  201.  ;  300  yards,  301. ;  b'00 
yards,  501.  This  Machine  cau  be  made  to  supply  from  1  gallon 
to  20  per  minute,  at  an  increasing  expense,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  locality.  Reference  can  be  given  to  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  a  201.  Engine  has  been  fixed. — Applications  to 
J.  Legg,  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Bath-road,  Cheltenham,  will  be 
immediately  attended  to. 


.  EARLY  HAY  HARVEST. 

EICK  CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Pullies,  and  Lines 
complete.  "No  farmer  should  b-  without  a  good  Rick 
Cloth,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  things  he  can 
have  on  his  premises. "—Gardeners'  Gazette.  Rick  Cloths^  both 
new  and  secondhand,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  at  Benjamin  Ed- 
gington'^  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark.  Early  application  will 
insure  prompt  attention.  A  warehouse  at  203,  Piccadilly. 
Marquees,  Tents,  Flags,  Netting  and  Bunting  for  Fruit  Trees, 
Railway  Truck  Covers.  &e. ~ 


PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE    INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and    TUBING,    for    Gardeners, 
Brewers,   Railway    Companies,    Fire    Engines,    Gas    Fitters, 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.     Sole  Manufacturer, 
J.L.HANCOCK,  G-u^ven  •-  ■»?«,  Goswell-road,  London. 


IJ\EA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
X  Covers,  <fcc,  at  C.  'TVATSOX'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
1C,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50e.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  1U. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-madd  Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  51.  5s. — A  set  of  sis  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  9s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  Table,  j Dessert.  Carvers. 

3£-ineh  handsome  Balance-handle. .  ISs.  doz.  14s.  doz.  Gs. Gd.  pr 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade    20s.    „     lGs.    „     7s.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto,  wilh  Watson's  Albata  Plate- 
handles,  equal  to  Silver 22s.  Gd.    \l8s.    „     8s.  Gd,  „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 
C.  "Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
econony  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  A'hich  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  silver- 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGE g.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  ihe  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,  Oxford -street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution. — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

TO  ARTISTS,  &c 

CALLIGRAPHIC  BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS.— 
These  Pencils  are  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and  for  richness 
of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of  tint,  and  evenness  of  tex- 
ture, are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
to  every  other  description  of  Pencil  now  in  use.  They  will  also 
recommend  themselves  to  all  who  use  the  Black-lead  Pencil  as 
an  instrument  of  professional  importance  or  recreation,  by  their 
being  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  other  Pencils. 

H,  IIII,  HHII,  HB,  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*. .     4s.  per  dozen. 
BBB,  EHB      ....         ..  .  8s 

BBBB  12a;        \\ 

W; — This  Pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-bouse  use. 
May  be  had  of  all  Artists'  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Booksellers, 
&c.  ;  and  at  the  Manufacturers',  E.  Wolfe  &  Son,  23,  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields,  London. 

A  single  Pencil  will  he  forwarded  as  a  sample,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 


COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
On  the    1st  of   July  will    be  published,    handsomely  printed 
in  demy  8vo,   and  copiously  Illustrated  by  LEECH,   the 
First  Part  of  the 
pOMIC      HISTORY      OF      ENGLAND. 
VV  Bt  GILBERT   ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  intention  to  sacrifice  fidelity  to  fun  in 
this  production,  but  to  present  a  faithful  narrative,  for  which 
the  best  authorities  will  be  carefully  consulted,  and  to  serve  it 
up  to  the  reader  in  a  more  palatable  form  than  has  hitherto 
been  thought  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  history." — See 
Prospectus. 

The  Work  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling 
each,  illustrated  by  John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING, 
and  from  SIX  TO  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will 
comprise  from  Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regu- 
larly with  the  Monthly  Magazines  until  its  completion. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

This  day  is  published,  neatlv.bouud.in  cloth,  price  7s., 
Vol.  III.  of 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S    SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
Wrrn  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


This  dav  is  published,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  Gel., 
Yol.  I.  of 

THE    ALMANACK    OF    THE    MONTH. 
A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 

Edited  et  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


BRITISH  GARDEN  FRUIT. 
Now  ready.  No.  1,  imp.  4to,  5s.  6d.,  and  continued  Monthly, 
pOLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    BRITISH 
V^     GARDEN  FRUIT.     With  descriptive  Letter-press. 
By  H.  L.  Meyer. 
*s*  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  comjdeted  in  notexceeding 
Twenty-five  Numbers. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  down 
the  work  to  1S4G,  in  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo,  of  above  1300 
pages,  with  2000  Wood  Engravings,  31.  3s.  cloth. 
T  OUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE, 
JUI  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNI- 
TURE :  containing  numerous  Designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the 
Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses, 
Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Buildings  ;  Country  Inns, 
Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture  ;  and  appropriate  Offices, 
Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery.  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
V  The  Supplement,  separately,  7s.  Gd.  sewed. 
By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.     50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GARDENING.     50*. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.    -31s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS.     73s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.     50s. 
ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  Svo.   101. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.     20s. 

REPTON'S      LANDSCAPE      GARDENING      and     ARCHI- 
TECTURE.   30s.    With  the  Plates  coloured,  Zl.  Gs. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSCS  LONDTNENSIS.     7s.  Gd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     5  vols.    Gl.  Gs. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.    Complete  in  0  vols.  01.  17s. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  and  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.     12s. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  price  2s.  Gd., 

HINTS  TO  LANDOWNERS— on   Tenure,  Prices, 
Rents,  '&.c.     By  Barugh  -Almack,  Author  of  the  "Report 

on  the  Agriculture  of  Nurfulk,"  and  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the 
"Drill  Husbandry  of  Turnips." 

Longman,  Browx,  Green,  and  Longmans.  Paternoster-row; 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published,  price  3s.  Gd,.  with  coloured  Plates, 
ALPINE  OR  HOCK  PLANTS;     Practical   Hints 
A^*-         on  their  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  J.  Lothian, 
Gardener  to  W.  A.  Campbell,  Esq  ,  of  Ormsary. 
S.  Hichley,    32,    Fleet-street,   London  ;    W.  H.  Lizars,  Edin- 
burgh :  Curry  and  Co.,  Dublin. 


TO  FLORISTS.   SEEDSMEN,   AND  OTHERS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  THE  HORTICUL- 
TURAL MAGAZINE  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  the  24th  of  the  month,  to  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  British  and 
Foreign  Advertising  Agent,  21,  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
London. 


TOPHAM'S  CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY. 
Just    published,    3d  Edition,    IGnio,    price  2s. 
pHEMISTRY  MADE   EASY,  for  the  me  of  Agri- 
Vy  culturists.     By  John  Topham.   A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew, St.  Mary  Witton.  and  St.  Nicholas,  Droitwich.     Third 
Edition. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE    ARTISAN    CLUB    ON    TIIE    STEAM    ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 
A     TREATISE    on  the    STEAM    ENGINE,  in  its 
-£X  Application  to  Mines.  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Rail- 
ways.    By  the  Artisan  Clue.     Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
V1  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  Ii3s.,  and  21s.  ; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newestpatterns,  6s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Gd. ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Gd. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
31.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  Zl.  10s.  to4i.— Pisher  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE~FOR  BILE,  HEAD-ACHES, 
-ii-AND  ALSO  FOR  WEAK  AND  DERANGED  STOMACHS 
BY  HOLLO  WAY'S  PILLS.— Nothing  tends  so  much  to  bring 
on  incurable  diseases,  affecting  either  the  Heart,  the  Liver,  or 
the  Lungs,  as  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  Stomach,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  causes  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  strength,  and  loss 
of  energy.  Now,  if  a  few  doses  of  Hollo  way's  justly  celebrated 
Pills  be  taken  to  purify  the  blood,  they  will  immediately  give  a 
healthy  action  to  all  the  vitals,  and  act  like  a  charm  upon  the 
whole  system,  restoring  health  and  vigour  even  in  cases  where 
the  physician's  skill  had  been  of  no  avail.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists, and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand, 
London. 


Dublin,  June  8,  1846. 
pOYAL      AGRICULTURAL      IMPROVEMENT 
**>  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  FIFTH  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  and 
ANNUAL  CATTLE  SHOW  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at 
Limerick,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  August,  and  the  days 
following.  Premiums  to  the  amount  of  One  Thousand- 
Pounds  and  upwards  will  be  distributed  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Stock  of  every  kiud,  Horses,  Sheep, 
Swine,  &c.  ;  also  for  Agricultural  Implements,  Poultry,  Flax, 
Butter,  Wool,  &c.  All  open  for  general  competition.  Monday, 
the  20th  of  July,  will  be  the'  last  day  for  lodging  Notices  of 
Entry,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  conveying  all 
Stock  and  articles  entered  for  Exhibition,  free  of  expense,  by 
the  water  carriages  on  the  canal  and  the  river  Shannon  from 
Dublin  to  the  Show,  and  from- the  ports  of  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool to  Dublin. 

All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  in  Dublin,  by 
whom  Premium  Sheets  and  Blank  Forms  of  Notices  of  Entry 
will  be  forwarded  on  application,  or  to  Mr.  Jas.  Bodkin,  Local 
Secretary,  Limerick. 

(Signed  by  order)         Edward  Bullen,  Secretary. 

Society's  Rooms,  41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL,    AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

'  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
vy  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  |Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  <fcc. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 

8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEl>y^ 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testiBed  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received  ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1S44. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  amjust  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit;  Yours,  &c.,  William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

J'Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  tc> 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Hurphy." 

Beware  of  spurious' imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the- words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  thefac-simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO,," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  l\d.,  2s.  dd.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  pateut  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Qgr"  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 

AN     INFALLIBLE     HAIR     DY  E— 

^  ROWLAND'S   MELACOMIA. 

The  most  successful  liquid  preparation  ever  known  in  this  or 
any  other  country  for  Dyeing  the  hair  of  the  head,  whiskers,, 
mustachios,  and  eyebrows  a  natural  and  permanent  brown  or 
black,  so  exactly  resembling  the  natural  coluur  of  the  hair  as- 
to  defy  detection.  It  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  nature,  is  free 
from  ar  y  unpleasant  smell,  and  can  be  used  by  any  lady  or 
gentleman  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secrecy.  Its  effect  is  so 
permanent  that  neither  water  nor  perspiration  will  influence  it ; 
and  it  is  entirely  free  from  those  properties  {used  as  Hair  Dyes) 
which  give  an  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  to  the  Hair.  Price  5s, 
ROWLAND'S  ODOXTO, 
OR    PEARL    DENTIFRICE, 

A  WHITE  POWDER  FOR  THE  TEETH,  compounded  of 
the  Choicest  and  most  Recherche  Ingredients  of  the  Oriental 
Herbal;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  the 
teeth  a  peart-like  whiteness,  and  frees  them  from  tartar;  im- 
parts to  the  gosis  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  breath  a  grate- 
ful sweetness  and  perfume. 

Price  2s.  9c?.  per  box. 
CAUTION.—"^.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Haf-ton  Garden," 

Is  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on 

each  box. 

Sold  by  them,  and  bv  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

AU  other  ODONTOS  are  F RAUDULENT  IMITATIONS. 

EAL  AND    SON'S   LIST    OF   BUDDING, 

containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
{no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  oppo,  p  the 
Chapel.  Tottenham-court-road. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
3-  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each.  ^^ 


P  Inted  by  William  Bradbust,  f-f  Nn  6,  Yob-place,  Stoke  Newinnion,  and 
1  kkdbrick  MultiBtc  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Siolttf  Ntwiilg-oii,  boih 
in  the  county  ci"  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  theii  office  in  Linn  hard  -street,  in 
thePrecinct  of  Whltt friars,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  punched  by  them 
at  »he  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-strpet,  in  the  parish  of  Sit.  Phul'?,  Cove nt  Gar- 
den, in  tbe  Baid  county,  where  all  Advertisements  urA  Communk'auonB 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  June  !3,    :-..-t'.;. 
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\j[  AIDSTONE  GRAND  HORTICULTURAL 
L»J-  FETE.  The  2d  Exhibition  of  the  Maidstone  Horticultural 
Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  in  several 
marious  Marquees  in  a  field  near  the  Railway  Terminus.  By 
>ermission  the  Band  of  the  Cavalry  Depot  will  attend.  Admis- 
lion  at  1  o'clock,  2s.  ;  at  half-past  3,  Is. 
Maidstone,  June  10.  J.  G-.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.— The  LAST  EX- 
HIBITION this  season  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society  in 
he  Regent's -park,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Jcxt  1st,  and 
Till  include  FRUIT.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Gardens 
ly  presenting  an  order  from  a  Subscriber,  price  5s.,  or  on  the 
lay  of  the  Exhibition  7s.  6d.  each. 

PROMENADES,  to  which  Fellows  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mitting their  friends,  will  continue  to  be  held  every  Wednesday 
n  June  and  July,  except  July  1st. 

J.  D.  C.  Sowerbt,  Secretary. 

DRIED  PLANTS- FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in-  China 
3y  Mr.  Fortxne,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
EIeward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
;hera  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (By 
•  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN, 
s.nd  to  His  Ma-testt  the  King  of  Saxont),  begs- to  sav  his 
3atalo-ue  of  GERANIUMS.  AURICULAS,  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM,  and  NEW  PLANTS  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
i>y  post  on  application. 

*-*  Foreign  orders  executed. 


ABALSTON,  Poole  Nursery,  has  now  ready  the 
•  following  NEW  PLANTS:— 

VERBENAS,  of  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,     2s.  per  doz. 
FUCHSIAS,  ditto  ditto  6s. 

DAHLIAS,  ditto  ditto  6s.        „ 

ROSES,  ditto     '         ditto  12s.        „ 

GERANIUMS,  finest  show  flowers,  strong 
plants,  in  13-sized  pots  . .         . .         12s.        „ 

Ditto  ditto,  smaller  6s.         „  . 

%-  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  inclose  re- 
nittance. — June  20. 


SPLENDID  NEW  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS. 
TOHN  HANCOCK  &  SON  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
'  the  admirers  of  the  CALCEOLARIA  that  they  have  pur- 
hased  the  splendid  varieties  raised  by  H.  J.  Marshall,  Esq-, 
>urham  (the  celebrated  Calceolaria  grower),  and  which  have 
een  selected  from  a  whole  house  full  of  seedlings,  containing 
lany  thousand  plants.  These  splendid  varietiesniay  be  seen 
l  bloom  at  their  Nursery,  together  with  their  own  superb  collec- 
.on,  containing  nearly  all  the  varieties  raised  to  the  present 
me  by  Messrs.  Kinghorne,  Gaines,  Usher,  and  others,  so  that 
arties  wishing  to  improve  their  collections  may  not  he  disap- 
ointed  ;  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
le  other  sorts,  and  judging  for  themselves. 
Wear  Nurseries,  Durham,  June  20. 

COOPER'S   PATENT    PRESERVED    FRUITS— 
J  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state  for 
family  u=e  for  five  years.      This  process  is  well 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  Strawberries  and 
Mulberries,  retaining  all  their  excellent  and  pecu- 
liar flavour.     Sample  hampers  of  fruits  generally 
preserved,    a  machine   cork-screw  to   draw  the 
corks,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  patent 
*S        process,  and  testimonials  will  be  delivered  at  any 
;        part   of   London,  for  TEN   SHILLINGS,  by   an 
c        -J       order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper, 
^^  at  the  Manufactory,   7,  the  upper  part    of    St. 

John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
The  preserving  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the 
anufactory  as  above. 

HERTFORD  NURSERIES.— ROSES. 
^  P.  FRANCIS'S  Extensive  Collection  of  ROSES 
-'•is  now  in  full  bloom.  An  early  inspection  is  respect- 
Hy  solicited.  Sundays  excepted.  Cut  specimens  will  be  ex- 
bited  at  W.  Clai-ke's,  Seedsman,  Bishopsgate-street,  through- 
ii  the  season. 


V 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OK     HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


CUPHEA  CORDATA. 
JV/TESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above 
J-*J-  beautiful  Greenhouse  Plant,  which  is  figured  in  Curtis's 
"Botanical  Magazine  "for  January  last,  Tab.  4203,  where  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  gives  it  the  following  description  :—vh.  "A 
truly  beautiful  plant,  from  the  rich  scarlet  of  its  two  large 
petals  and  calyces.  Would  that  all  the  species  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  were  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  present  one  !  It  is 
a  native  of  hills  and  woods  in  Peru,  about  Huassahuassi, 
ChacUa,  Acomayo,  and  Huanuco  ;  and  from  that  country  seeds 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  by  his  collector,  Mr.  ff .  Lobb, 
in  1312,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  bloomed  iu 
August,  1315." 

Messrs.  V.  &  Son  would  further  add,  that  it  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  with  crimson  panicles  of  from  6  to  8  inches  long  at 
the  termination  of  every  shoot ;  it  doubtless  will  prove  a  de- 
lightful plant  for  turning  into  the  open  garden  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Strong  plants  will  he  delivered  on  and  after  Monday  the  15th 
inst.,  at  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by 
the  trade. 

N.B.  Messrs.  V.  .fc  Sox  require  a  Post-office  order  from 
unknown  correspondents  previous  to  executing  orders, 

Exeter,  June  20. 


ROSES. 
C1  DENYER,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  &c,  Brixton, 
*-*  •  Surrey  (within  three  miles  of  London),  respectfully  in- 
forms Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  that  his  HO*SES 
may  be  seen  in  BLOOM  from  the  15th  inst.,  comprising  ail  the 
newest  sorts  extant,  and  upwards  of  C00  varieties,  forming  one 
of  the  best  collections  in  the  country.  Orders  taken,  arid  deli- 
vered in  November  next. 

Admittance  gratis,  Sundays  excepted.— June  20. 


T^     C.  BALL,  successor   to  Mr.  John  Young,  begs 
■L    *  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately, in  strong  plants,  for  any  of  the  under-mentioned. 
PELARGONIUM    "MARIA,"  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1315,  p.  532 — "  Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety,  and  can  be*  recommended."  Fine 
Plants,  5s. 

LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.  See  Gardener?  Chron., 
1341,  p.  592 — "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.  The  lip  is  large  and  broad,  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet,"  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  height,  fine  Seedling  Plants  of  the  above  Lobelia 
at  12s.  per  doz. 
LOBELIA  ERINU3  GRANDIFLORA,  9s.  per  doz. 
„  Milleri,  "j 

,,  serotina,        >     6s.  per  dozen,  fine. 

„  rosea,  ) 

Bouvardia  strigosa,  Is.  ;  B.  splendens,  Is.,  fine  ;  B.  hete- 
rophylla,  Is.,  fine. 

Alstrcemeria  acutifolia  2s.  Od. 

Taxodium  sempervirens.  6  to  9  inches  . .  10    6 

Lyperia  pinnatifida,  good  2     6 

Alona  coelestis  20 

Veronica  speciosa  2    0 

Stachys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen  ..         ..         90 

Androsace  cerasrifolia  .  •         . .         ..20 

Fuchsia  serratifolia        ..         ..         ..         ..3    6 

Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding      . .     . .    2    6 

Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each      . .        ..36 

Do.   one      do.      Amoy  . .        ....    3    6 

With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.    An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  June  20. 


FUCHSIA  "MACRANTHA." 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  offering  the  public  the  above  magnificent  FUCHSIA, 
introduced  by  themselves  from  Peru  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  W.  Lobb,  and  at  present  solely  in  their  possession.  It  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  introduced  species,  having 
flowers  of  a  cylindrical  form  from  1  to  6  inches  in  length,  of  a 
beautiful  delicate  rosy  red  colour,  produced  in  profuse  clusters. 
It  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent- 
street,  on  the  "th  of  April  last,  and  was  awarded  the  Large 
Silver  Medal.  It  is  figured  in  Curtis's  and  Paxton's  Magazines 
for  this  month,  where  full  descriptions  appear. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  can  with  confidence  recommend  this 
Fuchsia,  both  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  plant,  as 
well  as  a  medium  for  distinct  and  successful  hybridisation. 

The  mode  and  terms  on  which  they  disposed  of  Fuchsia 
Serratifolia  having  given  such  general  satisfaction,  they  offer 
the  above  on  similar  terms,  viz.  21s.  per  plant,  with  one  over 
on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 

Strong  established  plants  will  be  delivered  on  and  after 
Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Orders  executed  strictly  in  the  rotation 
received. 

N.B. — Parties  wishing  to  see  a  drawing  of  the  above  Fuchsia 
prior  to  ordering  it,  can  immediately  be" furnished  with  one  by 
forwarding  12  Postage  stamps. 

Messrs.  v.  and  Son  require  Post-office  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents  previous  to  executing  orders. 

Exeter,  June  20. 


CATTELL'S  SUPERIOR  DWARF  BARNES 
CABBAGE,  at  Sd.  per  Ounce,  or  Ss.  per  Pound.— The 
above  is  nowproved  to  be  the  best  EARLY  CABBAGE  known. 
It  may  be  safely  sown  the  middle  of  July,  without  fear  of 
running  to  seed  the  following  spring.  It  may  also  be  sown 
any  time  this  month  for  autumn  and  winter*  cutting ;  or,  if 
left  to  stand  through  the  winter,  will  Cabbage  very  early,  not 
being  subject  to  start  to  seed  so  much  as  other  sorts.  Its  pro- 
ductiveness in  fine  heads  after  first  cuttiDg  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other  sorts. 

One  Ounce  Packets  will  be  forwarded  by  Post  on  receipt  of 
an  order  containing  Twelve  Penny  Stamps. — Address,  John 
Cattell,  Seed  and  Nurseryman,  Westei-ham,  Kent. — June  20. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS.  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall,are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CIIi:\SAN- 
THEMUMS,  of  fine  and  good  sorts,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  are  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  sorts,  with  a  description  of  the  colours,  may  be 
had  on  application. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T   INGHAM    BROTHERS,     1/0,    Little    Hampton- 
-L-'  street,  Birmingham,  sole  ManiifacturersofthelMPltOVED 

MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  ail  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  a  bove. 

Sole  Agents   in  London.    G.  and   J.    Deane,   Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  1G,  King  William-st.,  London  liridge. 


FOREIGN  and  BRITISH  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  for  Hothouse?,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  COGAN  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown 
squares,  invites  a  comparison  of  the  piv=cnt  quotations  with  his 
former  lists:     per  gross.  per  gross.  per  gross. 

G  in.  by  1        . .     Gs.    I    8  by  5     . .     13s.    |    9  hv  7      . .     ISs. 

7  in.  byli      ..     Os.    j    8  by  6     ..     lis.    [  10  by  3      ..     2Gs. 
R.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weeklv  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,    of  which    he    purposes   keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon  as 
received. 

-  PROPAGATING,  BEE,  CUCUMBER, &  GRAPE  GLASSES, 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
18,  Leicester-square,  London. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORTICULTURISTS. 
THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK  solicit  the 
inspection  of  Glass  Dealers,  Horticulturists,  and  Build- 
ers, to  an  entirely  new  description  of  BRITISH  SHEET 
GLASS,  which,  upon  trial;  will  be  found  unequalled  in  strength, 
utility,  and  price,  by  any  uow  in  the  market,  for  Sashes  and 
particularly  Horticultural  purposes;  and  by  patronising  this 
article  the  evil  results  attending  the  use  of  foreign  and  other 
Glass  of  ordinary  composition  will  he  entirely  avoided,  as  iu 
manufacturing  the  above  Metal  great  care  aiid  skill  has  been 
used  to  divest  it  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  fault  iu  many  cases  ruinous  to  plants. 
6,  Farringdon-street,  June  20. 
N.B. — The  best  assortment  of  Coloured  Glass  in  London. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  10  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or   Foreign   sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot     . .     . .     -id.  per  foot. 
„     1G        1G  „  „  ....     5d.        ,, 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     Id. 

„    2G        26  „  ,,  ....  lid. 

„     32        32  ,,  „  ....  Is.  -2d.    „ 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in.  , .     . .  l\d  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  1  ,,  ....  2d.         „ 

6byl         „  9  „  7  „  ....  3d. 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

WtdteLead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  <kc.  <Lc 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  tfcc,  particularly  attended  to.— 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY  PELL  ATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  * — 

Any  size  under  10  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       Id. 

16  oz.         ,,  „  5 

21  oz.         „  ,,  7 

26  oz.         „  „  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  Sins.,  from  l£d.  to  3d.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3§d.  to  5W.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  for  ready  money  only,  at 
F.  Elphick's,  23,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street. 
*^*  For  Ready  Money  only. 
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THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,   F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq  ,  jun.,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

THE  GOLD  KNI3HTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  Toil:.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  a  collection  of  20 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  20  species 

of  Exotic  Orchids 

3  To  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

12  species  of  the  same 

I  To  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.   Schroder,  Esq.,    F.H.S.,  for  6 

species  of  the  same 

5  To  Mr.   Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  for  20  species  of  Cape 

Heaths 

6  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same 

THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection *of  '20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley  Com- 

mon, Kent,  for  a  collection  of  12  Store  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

3  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,   for  20 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  K.  Schroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  G 

species  of  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Robertson,   gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

species  of  Cape  Heaths 

6  TftMr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 

species  of  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Terry,  gr.   to  Lady  Puller,  Youngsbury,  Herts,  for 

12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

9  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkbampstead,  for  18 

varieties  of  the  same 
10  To  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  for  12  new  varieties  of  Pelargo- 
nium in  S-incb  pots 

II  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S. ,  for  the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Cock,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium  in  8-inch  pots 

13  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to*  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

THE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  for  a  collection  of  20  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq..  of  Comer's  "Wood, 

Tooting,  for   a  collection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

4  To  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

6  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

6  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  20  species  of 

Cape  Heaths 

7  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  the  same 

8  To  Messrs.  Veitcb.  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  12  varieties  of 

the  same 

0  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Park, 

Beckenham,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  6  varieties  of  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle  worth,  F.H.S.,  for 

18  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

12  To  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  for  the  same 

13  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  12  new  varieties  of  Pelar- 

gonium in  S-inch  pots 

14  To  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Thames  Bank, 

for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium 

15  To  Mr.  Catleugb,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.   Palmer,  Esq.,  for  Tall  Cacti  in 

flower 

17  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Tre- 

mandra  verticillata 

18  To  Messrs.  Yeitch,  for  Mirbelia  illicifolia 

19  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Aerides  odoratum 

20  To  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  "Windsor,  for  a  miscel- 

laneous collection  of  Fruit 

21  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  EastBarnet,  for  the  same 

22  To  Mr.   S.  Barnes,  gr.  to  T.  "Whitmore,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 

23  To  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Muscat 

Grapes 

24  To  Mr.  Davis,  for  Grapes 

25  To  Mr.  Churcher,  gr.  to  J.  Gritton,  Esq.,  of  Little  Park, 

TVickham,  Hants,  for  Pine-apples 

26  To  Mr.  Jackson,  gr.  to  H.  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  of  South  Lambeth, 

for  a  Pine-apple 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Epp?,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  12 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.   Farmer,   Esq.,   F.H.S.,  for 

6  species  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  20  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.   to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  G  species  of 

the  same 

5  To  Mr.    Slowe,  gr.  to  \F.   R.  Baker,   Esq.,   F.H.S.,  for  12 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

6  To  Mr.  Franc's,  of  Hertf  jrd,  for  18  varieties  of  the  same 

7  To  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  50 

varieties 

8  To  Mr.  Bunney,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Slater,  Esq,,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 
0  To  Mr.  Barnes,  for  12  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

10  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same 

11  To  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  for  G  varieties  of 

the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Staines,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  12  new 

varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  8-inch  pots 
IS  To  Mr.  Catleugb,  for  the  same 

14  To  Mr.  J.  Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  Com- 

mon, for  12  varieties  of  the  same 

15  To  Mr.  Gaines,  fur  the  same 
1G  To  Mr.  Cock,  for  G  varieties  of  the  same,  in  12-inch  pots 

17  To  Mr.  Gaines]  for  the  same 

18  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  6  species  of  Calceolaria,  in  8-inch  pots 

19  To  Mr.  T.  S.  Airzee,  of  25,  Vaughan-terrace,  City-road,  for 

a  collection  uf  Ranunculuses  in  12  varietieB 

20  To  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  of  Wallingford,  for  a  coUection  of 

the  same  in  24  varieties 

21  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  6 

varieties  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

22  To  Mr.  Sett.  gr.  to  C.  Barclay,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  coUee- 

tion  of  Hybrid  Alstromerias 

23  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  a  new  species  of 

Balsam,  from  Java 

24  To  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knap-hill,  Bagshot,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection < 'f  new  hardy  Evergreens,  in  pots 

25  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Hub  Traill,  for  a  specimen  Cape  Heath 
2fJ  To  Mr.  Epps,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 
27  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  George  "NVarrender,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 


for  Pine 


,  for 


23  To  Mr.  G.    yVortley,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Maubert,  Esq.,  F.H.S.. 
Grapes 

29  to  Mr.  Dods,  for  the  "same 

30  To  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lambeth,  for  the  same 
51  To  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdawne,  for  Fine 

Apples 

32  To  C.  W.  Paeke,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  Providence  Pine 
Apple 

33  To  Mr.  Brewin,   gr.  to  R.   Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Pine 
Apples 

34  -To  J  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for -a  RipJevKjueen  Pine  Apple 
THE  SILVER  KNIGHT  IAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  for  £l  collection  of  6  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Lee  Grove, 
Blackheath,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Malvon,  for  6  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

5  To  Mr.  Pamplin,  for  the  same 

6  To  Mr.  Betteridge,  of  Milton  Hill,  Abingdon,  for  a  collection 
of  Moss  Roses,  in  12  varieties 

7  To  Messrs.  Lane,  for  the  same 
S  To  Mr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  for  a  coUection 

of  Roses,  in  50  varieties. " 

9  To  Mr.  MitcbeU,  of  Piltdown  Nursery,  Sussex,  for  the  same 

10  To  Mr.  Staines,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium  in  8-inch  pots 

11  To  Mr.  Slowe.  for  6  varieties  of  Pelargonium  in  12-inch  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Stanly,  for  6  varieties  of  Pelargonium 

13  To  the  same,  for  6  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  in  8-inch  pots 

14  To  Mr.  S.  Hale,  of  Hiliingdon,  for  24  varieties  of  Pinks 

15  To  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  near  Windsor,  for  the  same 

16  To  Mr.  D.  Aust,  of  Somerset-place,  Hoxton,  for  a  collection 
of  Ranunculuses,  in  12  varieties 

17  To  Messrs.  Lane,  for  a  collection  of  new  hardy  Evergreens, 
in  pots 

IS  To  Mr.  Munnock,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  C.  Pritcbard,  of  Clapham- 
common,  for  a  specimen  Fuchsia. 

19  To  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  C.Barclay,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  specimen 
Cape  Heath 

20  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  for  the  same 

21  To  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  for  Erica  Massoni 

22  To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  Jas.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Cleroden- 
dron  paniculatum 

23  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Clero- 
dendron  fallax 

24  To  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  half-hardy  Conifers 

25  To  Messrs.  Teiteh,  for  Chirita  zeylanica 

26  To  the  same  for  iBschynanthus  pulcher 

27  To  Messrs.  RoRisson,  for  the  best-named  coUection  of  plants 
2S  To  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

second-best  named  coUection 

29  To  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  Jas.  Thome,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey  House, 
South  Lambeth,  for  Grapes 

30  To  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch,  for 
the  same 

31  To  Mr.  MitcheU,  of  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 

32  To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Col.  "NVyndham,  F.H.S 
Apples  ■  „  _.  . 

33  To  Mr.  J.  M.  EUiott,  gr.  to  Sir  IVm.  IngUby,  of  Ripley 
Castle,  for  a  seedling  Pine  Apple 

34  To  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  for  a  Queen 
Pine  Apple 

35  To  Mr.'Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Jr.n.fa., 
for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 

36  To  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  GriUion,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton 
Peaches  „     _      .__ 

37  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-biU,  East  Barnet,  for  Peaches 

38  To  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  Geo.  Smith,  Esq.  for  Melons 

39  To   Mr.   Spencer,   gr.  to  the   Marquis   of  Lansdowne, 
Strawberries 

40  To  Mr.  G.  "Wortley,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Maubert,  Esq. 
the  same  „„  .  _ 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr.  E.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  of  WaUington, 
for  a  coUection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  StanJv,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

3  To  Mr.  Geo.  WUtsbire,   gr.  to  J.  ReyneU,  Esq.,  of  East 
Sheen,  for  6  species  of  Achimenes 

4  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  spe- 
cimen Rose,  in  a  pot 

5  To  Mr.  Terry,  for  a  coUection  of  Moss  Roses,  in  12  varieties 

6  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  the  same 

7  To  Mr.  Terry,  for  a  coUection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 
S  To  Mr.  T.  Cole,  of  Bath,  for  the  same 
9  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  the  same 

10  To  R.  Mosely,  Esq.,  of  8,  Pine-apple  Place,  for  12  varieties 
of  Pelargonium,  in  S-inch  pots 

11  To  Mr.  R.  EDis,  of  Albert-terrace,  New  Road,  Woolwich, 
for  24  varieties  of  Pinks 

12  To  Messrs.  Norman,   of   Bull  Fields,   Woolwich,  for  the 
same 

13  To  Mr.  J.  L.  Catmnr,  of  Britannia-street,  Hoxton,  for  a  col- 
lection of  Ranunculuses,  in  12  varieties 

14  To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  a  coUection  of  hardy  Ever- 
greens, in  pots 

15  To    Mr.  KendaU,   of   Stoke   Newington,    for    a   specimen 
Fuchsia 

16  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  collection  of  fancy  Pelargoniums 

17  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  for  Erica  tricolor 

18  To  Mr.  PampUn,  of  Walthamstow,  for  Campylia  (Pelargo- 
nium) holosericeum 

19  To  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  for  Pelargonium  tricolor 

20  To  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Walthamstow,  for  Vinca  rosea  alba 

21  To  Messrs.  Veitcb,  for  Siphocampyius  coccineus 

22  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  for  Ixora 
coccinea 

23  To  Mr.  G.  WUtshire,  gr.  to  J.  G.  ReyneU,  Esq.,  for  Gloxinia 
Cartoni 

24  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham-green,  F.H.S.,  for   Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica 

25  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.H.S,  for  a  new 
Nepenthes 

26  To  Mr.  Carson,  for  Cattleya  granulosa 

27  To  Messrs.   Tyso,  of  WaUingford,  for  a  coUection  of  Ra- 
nunculuses 

28  To  Mr.   Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  speci- 
men of  Pelargonium  elatum 

29  To  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to    A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  for 
Grapes 

30  To  Mr.  Dodemeade,  gr.  to  W.  Leaf,    Esq,,    F.H.S.,    for 
Grapes 

31  To  Mr.  Ingiam,  for  Strawberries 

32  To  Mr.  Davey,  for  the  same 

33  To  Mr.  Braid,  gr.  to  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Han  worth  Park, 
for  Figs 

34  To  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Citrons 

35  To  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  F.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Nectarines 

36  To  Mr.  Paxton.  F.H.S.,  gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  Peaches 

37  To  Mr.  Parker,  for  a  Melon 

38  To  Mr.  Buck,  of  Blackheath,  for  British  Queen  Strawberries 

39  To  Mr   T    Cole,  of  Bath,  for  Cole's  Earlv  ProUfic  Strawberry 
THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  of  Chobham,  for  a  coUection  of  Moss 
Roses,  in  12  varieties 

2  To  Mr.   James  Baker,   of  BuU  Fields,  Woolwich,  for  24 
varieties  of  Pinks 

3  To  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  H.  Ward,  of  Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  for  the  same 

5  To  Mr.  Beck,  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium  of  1846,  "Cen- 
turion" 


6  To  the  same  f or  a  seedUng  Pelargonium  of  1346,  "Gem" 

7  To  the  same  for  a- seedling  Pelargonium  of  1846,    "Cas- 
sandra" 

S  To  Mr.Sovle,  <of  Guernsey,  for  a  seedUng  Pelargonium  of 

1S46,   "President" 
9  To  Mr.  F.  C.  BaU,  of  Taunton,  for  Gladiolus  Rex  Rubrornm 

10  To  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  for  a  speci- 
men Fuchsia 

11  To  Mrs.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  same 

12  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Tnmham  Green,  F.H.S.,  for  Ruellia 
macrophyUa 

13  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Tropseolum  polyphyllum 

14  To  Messrs.  Veitcb,  for  Calandrinia  umbeUata 

15  To  Mr.  Jack,  for  Achimenes  longiflora 

16  To  the  same  for  Crinum  amabUe 

17  To  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Cypripedium  spectabUe 
IS  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  TraiU,  for  the  third  best  named 

coUection  of  plants 
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NURSERIES  KENSINGTON",  AND  AT  BEADING, 
BERKSHIRE."* 
ESSRS.  FORREST  &  Co.  beg  respectfully  to  direct 
attention  to  their  extensive  collection  of  ROSES  now  in 
flower  at  the  Reading  Nurseries.    This  is  a  good  time  to  see  the 
distinctions,  and  consequently  a  proper  season  for  selection  for 
autumnal  planting.    Thev  beg  also  to  direct  attention  to  their 
superior  collection  of  FRUIT  TREES  of  all  Mnds  at  both  es- 
tablishments, which  arevery  fine  and  free  from  blight.  As  some 
of  the  tender  kinds  of  Stone  Fruit-trees  will  be  scarce  this  sea- 
son, R.  F.  tfc  Co.  recommend  their  numerous  friends  to  forward 
their  orders  early. 

R.  F.  is  Co.  have  still  some  fine  strong  plants  of  statice  ma. 
cropbylla  to  offer  at  reasonable  prices. 


BBITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
BrOHLET's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  :— In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4W  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  M.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
Sid  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
hd.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  6d.  each.— Apsxet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 


T\7"EST    KENT 


for 


F.H.S.,  for 


GARDEN     POT,    Indented     by 

GEORGE  FRY,  Gardener,  Lee  Park,  Blackheath,  and 
manufactured  by  the  Proprietor  JOSEPH  PASCALL,  West 
Kent  Potteries,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  operation  of  shifting  and  examining  the  roots  of 
large  plants,  rendering  the  operation  to  be  perfoimed  without 
subjecting  the  plants  to  the  slightest  injury.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  leading  horticultural  works  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  from  the  limits  of  this  prospectus  are  neces- 
sarily much  abridged :—  _  i 

"  This  little  apparatus  is  simple  and  effectual,  and  will  be  of 
service  to  the  growers  of  specimen  plants  for  exhibition," — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  21,  1846. 

"  Mr.  Fry  exhibited  a  model  of  a  very  useful  contrivance,  by 
means  of  which  he  proposes  to  examine  the  soil  of  plants 
growing  in  large  pots  without  inconvenience." — Seport  of  the 
MeeUna  of  the  BortKutoural  Society.  RegeixUstreet,  Feb.  17,  184«. 

"  Mr.  Fry  has  invented  a  new  Flower  Pot  which  offers  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  shifting.  The  ball  of  earth  can  be  examined 
and  either  shifted  into  another  pot,  or  returned  exactly  into  its 
place  whichever  is  required.  Some  of  the  principal  specimen 
growers  have  certified  in  its  favour." —  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
February  21,  1846.  -  .  ,  I 

"  We  think  this  Garden  Pot  will  be  found  exceedingly  userol 
to  persons  of  everv  class  who  grow  plants  in  pots.  In  the  or- 
dinaryprocess  of  potting  large  plants,  the  least  injury  will  olten 
disfigure  beautiful  specimens,  and  this  is  almost  unavoidable 
whei  e  the  plants  have  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and  other-  I 
wise  tossed  about  on  a  potting  bench.  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
by  the  use  of  this  pot  and  mode  of  potting  that  all  risk  of  this 
kind  is  avoided." — dated  Gardeners  and  Land-Staoardl?  Jour- 
nal, March  7, 1846.  . 

"West  Kent,  famous  as  it  is  in  the  annals  of  horticultural 
competition,  has  hardly  produced  anything  of  more  value  to 
horticulture  than  the  Improved  Garden  Pot.'— Mechanics'  Hag., 
March  7,  1S46.  _      .     .         ,„     .M 

"This  contrivance  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural  bociety 
on  the  17th  February,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  aidsj 
to  cultivation  which  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of] 
practical  men  for  a  long  time  past,    How  frequently  are  valu-l 
able  plants  lost  from  the  want  of  water,  because  from  the  sur- 
face soil  being  wet,  the  cultivator  imagines  they  are  all  right 
in  point  of  bumiditv,  while,  in  reality,  when  they  come  to  be  I 
turned  out  after  thev  are  dead,  half  the  ball,  sometimes  thej 
bottom  and  sometimes  the  side,  is  found  tojbe  as  dry  as  dust;  I 
but  when  the  West  Kent  Pot  comes  into  use,  we  have  nothingl 
more  to  do  than  to  place  the  ball  on  the  shifting  block  to  make  I 
every  necessary  examination.    It  will  facilitate  very  materially! 
the  shifting  of" large  specimens,  as  the  plants  will  require  nol 
capsizing,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  broken ;  form 
own  part  I  will  purchase  no  other  kind  of  pot  after  Mr.  Fry's 
are  in  the  market."  —  Mr.  Ayres,  in  Vie  Gardeners'  Chronide, 
March  21,  1S46.  .  _2 

"  The  contrivance  cannot  fail  to  be  properly  estimated  by  all 
interested."— .florists'  Journal  A:  Gardeners'  Becord,  April.  1>4«. 

"  There  can  be  litt'e  doubt  that  when  these  Pots  are  manu- 
factured and  brought  into  the  market,  they  will  become  gene, 
rally  used  bv  those  who  have  plants  of  large  size  to  manage. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  re-potting,  and 
also  of  adjusting  the  supply  cf  water  to  the  wants  of  the  plants, 
they  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  amateurs,  and  those  who 
are"not  quite  familiar  with  all  the  operations  of  plant  culture. 
Whatever  tends  to  do  away  with  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  success,  deserves  every  encouragement  ^that  can  be  af- 
forded to  it." — Horticultural  Magazine,  May,  1846. 

Licences  rrantt-d  tbrouzbout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  West  Kent  Garden  Pot  on  application  tc 
Messrs  M  ADOX  and  WTATT,  Solicitors,  C!ements-lane.  L  H 
bard-street,  London.— REGISTERED  FEBRUARY  6th,  1316 

BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  P APER.- 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  i 
in"-  specimens  of  plants,  and  is  considered  by  all  Botanists  v 
have  used  it  to  be  far  superior  to  everything  previously  ( 
ploved.  It  is  recommended  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Lind 
Dr.'  Balfour,  Mr.  Babington,  and  other  eminent  botanists. 
The  following  are  the  Bizes  in  which  it  is  sold  : — 

16  bv  10  inches  . .        . .     15s.  per  Ream. 

18  bv  11     „       18s. 

20  by  12     „       21s. 

20  by  16      „        2Ss.        „ 

Sold  bv  the  Manufacturers  W.  and  T.  Bextaij..  Halstead 
Essex  •  "  E.    Semis,    9,     Devonshire-streot,     Bishopsf- 
London;    K.  T.  M'Ixtosh,  North  St.  Andrew-street,   t 
burgh  •    G.  Da  vet,    Broad-street,    Bristol ;    H.    Whit: 
Market-street,  Manchester;  J.  W.  Kets,  Plymouth. 
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NOTTINGHAM    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
N  Held  at  the  Exchange  Rooms. 

Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Loud  Bacon. 
Patrons— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
le  Right  Hon.  the  Eaul  of  Scarborough  :  The  Right  Hon. 

Earl  Howe. 

Lady  Patronesses — Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

The  Countess  of  Lincoln. 

President — The  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Vice-Presidents, 

i  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Hart,  M.l\     AV.  H.  Barrow,  Esq. 
T.  II.  M.  Sutton,  Esq. 
II.  Wilkinson  Padley,  Esq. 
T.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
Henry  Smith,  Esq. 
diaries  Paget,  Esq. 
J.  Dodsley,  Esq. 
Richard  Milward,  Esq. 
G.  B.  Paget,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Peach 
Rev.  Alfred  Padley 
Rev.  R.  Sutton 
Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks 
Rev.  C.  Fletcher 


r  G.  G.  De  II.  Larpent,  Bart 
mcelot  Rolleston,  Esq.-  M.F 
Houldsworth,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
ios.  Gisborno,  Esq.,  M.P. 
ilonel  "Wildman 
•ancis  Hart,  Esq. 
,hn  Smith  Wright,  Esq. 
.  F-.  N.  Norton,  Esq. 
■egory  Gregory,  Esq. 
habod  Wright,  Esq. 
lomas  Nixon,  Esq. 
■nn  Sherwin  Sherwin,  Esq. 
sorge  Walker,  Esq. 


This  Society  has  been  extended  to  fifty  miles  round  Notting- 
,in,  and  the  remaining  Exhibitions  for  the  present  seasou  wiU 
held  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  June  24th, 

Wednesday,  July  29th, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16th*. 
Schedules  of  Prizes  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Samuel  Richard  Park  Shilton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Jttingham,  June  19,  1846. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 
-TOUELL  and  CO.,  beg  to    inform  the  Trade,   and 
L    planters  of  Ornamental  Trees,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
pply  tine  healthy  one-year  CEDRUS  DEODARAS,  well  esta- 
sned  in  pots,  upon  reasonable  terms.      Also  ARAUCARIA 
[BRICATA,    PINUS  EXCELSA,    ABIES  MORINDA,    &c, 
ices  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
For   Particulars   of  their    New   Superb    Seedling   PANSY, 
Master  Thomas"  see  their  Advertisement  of  last  week  ;  and 
•  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  &c,  see 
eir  Advertisement  of  May  30. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  20,  1846. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

\7"M.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  announcing 
to  their  Friends  and  Lovers  of  ROSES,  that  their  superb 
d  extensive  collection  of  this  very  popular  flower  is  now 
fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  during  the  Rose 
ison. 

Sfaresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's  Heath 
ation  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  The  Lewes 
ach,  passing  through  Maresfield,  leaves  the  Golden-cross, 
taring-cross,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at 
o'clock,  a.m.    Admittance  gratis  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 


Ei)t  <£rartrenet$'  ©fjrorocle. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
wRnHMIU_  Tllnfl  siT Royal  South  London     .       .       .        I  p.m. 

Saturday.      —    27— Royal  Botanic  •       «       4  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July    1 — Royal  Botanic  Gaidenu        .        .        2  P.M. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

CSouth  Eases  Horticultural. 
THUF.sDAY.June  25-j  Maidstone  Horticultural. 

LThanet  Florioultural  and  Horticultural. 
WHDNEsDAY,July    1  -Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural. 

The  visit  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  last  Saturday  to  the 
■reat  Exhibition  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horti- 
jltural  Society  will,  we  trust,  prove  as  bene- 
cial  to  Egypt  as  it  was  interesting  to  himself.  For 
le  gratification  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
(Feet  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  African  Prince 
y  so  extraordinary  a  display  of  what  he  could  never 
ave  previously  seen,  or  imagined  the  existence  of, 
e  may  state  that  his  Highness  was  delighted  by 
ie  spectacle.  The  Pelargoniums,  large  specimen 
lants,  Cacti,  and  Heaths,  appeared  to  be  viewed 
ith  great  admiration,  for,  upon  being  asked  which 
f  them  he  would  be  desirous  of  taking  back  to 
Igypt,  he  cast  a  rapid  'glance  over  the  mass  of 
awers,  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  throwing  up  his 
■ms,  exclaimed,  "  AH,  all."  The  Pinks  and  Ra- 
mculuses,  with  which  he  was  familiar  as  natives  of 
ie  East,  were  viewed  with  pleasure,  as  were  the 
ids  of  Rose6.  In  examining  the  fruit,  Peaches  and 
ectarines,  a  few  of  the  Pines,  and  the  noble  Straw- 
;rries  most  excited  his  admiration,  but  he  had  seen 
ler  Cherries  than  any  before  him.  How  much 
ie  Pine-apples  weighed,  how  many  persons  would 
me,  how  many  tickets  were  sold,  how  much  money 
as  given  away  in  prizes,  and  similar  statistical 
quiries,  seemed  most  to  engage  his  serious  atten- 
jn.  He  was  evidently  much  gratified  at  his  re- 
iption  by  Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  the 
iciety,  and  by  the  attention  he  received  from,  the 
oble  Earl  and  Lord  NoRMANUY,who  accompanied 
m  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  ;  and  he  quitted  the 
iy  scene  most  unwillingly  at  half-past  2,  on  his 
ay  to  Birmingham,  expressing  his  great  regret 
lat  the  necessity  of  his  arrangements  left  him  no 
ternative.  Had  the  Pacha  known  that  between 
!,000  and  14,000  visitors  would  have  thronged  to 
e  Garden  in  the  afternoon,  of  whom  at  least  two- 
irds  would  be  charmingly  dressed  women,  we 
spect  that  his  regret  would  have  proved  the 
aster  of  his  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  Exhibition  itself,  we  may 
ate  that  although  the  gay  Azaleas  of  May  were 
issed  by  everybody,  yet  that  the  general  effect 
as  as  good  as  ever.     The  Pelargoniums  were  in 


ihcir  glory.  Orchids  were  magnificent ;  who;  for 
instance,  ever  beheld  such  a  bank  of  these  plants  as 
was  this  time  brought  from  Mr.  Rucker's  garden, 
among  which  was  an  Aerides  odoratum,  to  have 
produced  which  alone  would  have  made  the  repu- 
tation of  any  gardener.  Then  the  fruit,  which  was 
so  meagre  in  May,  did  honour  to  the  skill  uf  English 
gardeners,  and  so  the  Pacha  seemed  to  think, 
although,  from  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  in 
another  column,  it  appears  that  the  Judges 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  The  Heath3  were 
better  than  before,  and  a  single  plant  of  Erica 
ventricosa  purpurea,  from  the  garden  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  was  as  fine  a  thing  in  its 
way  as  the  Cyrtopod  of  the  previous  exhibition. 
Of  such  things  as  these  we  can  only  say  that  high 
gardening  can  go  no  further. 

More  novelties  were  present  than  before.  The 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  sent  the  charming 
Torenia  asiatiea,  whose  indigo,  stained  flowers 
everybody  stopped  to  admire,  although  by  some 
oversight  it  had  not  been  properly  marked.  Mr. 
Veitch  furnished  a  beautiful  little  long-spurred 
Balsam  from  Java,  with  the  iEschynanthuspulcber, 
a  good  and  new  form  of  that  fine  genus. 

Considering  that  the  thermometer  had  stood  near 
82°  for  the  previous  fortnight,  that  it  ranged  as  high 
as  86°  in  the  shade  and  97°  in  the  sun,  during 
the  Exhibition,  and  that  the  plants  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  felt  it,  so  fresh  and  unflagging 
was  their  appearance,  we  should  wish  to  ask 
how  we  are  to  measure  the  skill  of  the  exhi- 
bitors who  had  successfully  contended  with  such 
adverse  circumstances? 

There  were  no  accidents  among-  the  ocean  of  car- 
riages, but  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  the  latter,  so 
that  either  from  that  circumstance,  or  an  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  the  coolness  of  the  garden  for  the  heat 
of  London,  many  visitors  lingered  till  the  evening 
had  nearly  closed  in.  The  exact  number  of  visitors 
was  13,421*,  exclusive  of  supernumeraries. 

That  the  craving  for  novelty  is  insatiable  we 
all  know  too  well :  or  if  we  doubted  it,  the  avidity 
with  which  the  world  (of  gardening)  runs  after 
everything  called  new,  would  satisfy  the  most  inve- 
terate doubter.  To  be  new  indeed,  or  to  seem  so, 
appears  to  have  with  half  the  world  the  same  mean- 
ing as  to  be  good.  "  Well,"  Mr.  Counter,  "  what 
have  you  that  is  new  ?"  is  the  first  question  asked 
of  a  seedsman  ;  no  one  thinks  of  saying,  "  What  have 
you  that.is  good?"  It  is  novelty  that  is  sought  for, 
arid  not  quality. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  W'dy  ;n 
which  the  excellent  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds 
annually  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
are  often  received.  Vegetable  s^eds  are  demanded, 
and  when  they  are  given,  Surprise,  or  something 
worse,  is  expressed  *&%  they  are  only  vegetables. 
It  is  m  vain  to  s-ay  these  varieties  of  Lettuce,  Onion, 
.Radish,  L^iery,  Broccoli,  are  of  the  finest  quality 
that  zrt  can  produce.  The  answer  is,  "  pooh !  that 
is  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not  new;  we  admit 
the  excellence  of  the  quality,  but  they  are  only  the 
old  things."  Imagine  a  man,  whose  dinner  has 
been  provided  with  the  most  perfectly  cooked 
dishes,  accompanied  by  the  finest  growths  of  wine, 
crying  out,  "  This  dinner  is  extremely  bad, it  consists 
of  nothing  but  beef,  mutton  and  venison  ;  and  as 
for  the  wine  it  is  only  sherry  and  claret."  And  yet 
such  a  man  would  be  indignant  if  the  cook  gave 
him  horseflesh  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  which  he 
would  deserve  in  return  for  his  absurdity. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to  seem  to  minis- 
ter to  so  silly  a  habit,  the  cook  invents  all  sorts  of 
outlandish  names  ;  he  calls  broth  consomme,  white 
sauce  bechamel,  Parsley  verd  de  persil,  and  a  stew 
a  ragout,  a  godard,  or  a  chambord ;  while  pea- 
soup  and  stuffing  are  elevated  to  the  honours  of 
puree  and  farce.  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
and  yet  the  seedsman  is  driven,  by  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  position,  to  similar  devices.  And 
not  dishonestly.  He  feels  that  the  evil  is  not  of  his 
own  creation  ;  that  the  practice  is  forced  upon  him ; 
and  that  if  he  does  not  adopt  it  his  custom  will 
desert  him  ;  and  therefore  he  gets  hoid  of  some 
very  good  old  variety,  claps  upon  it  a  new  name, 
duly  advertises  it,  and  lo !  his  desk  is  loaded  with 
orders,  and  he  becomes  at  once  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  skill. 

A  kind  of  Cabbage,  or  rather  Winter  Green,  is 


'  The  manner  in  which  this  number  is  formed  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers,  and  therefore  we  give  it  from  the  official 
returns  : 

Visitors  with  tickets  13,060 

Fellows  of  the  Society        . .        304 

Royal  Personages,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  &c.  57 


Passes  for  Exhibitors 
Gunter's  people 
Bands 


13,421 

214 

50 


Total 


purchaseable  under  the  name  oft"  Jerusalem  Kale:' 
Nothing  can  be  better.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
forms  a  most  delicious  vegetable  if  sent  to  table 
dressed  like  Asparagus.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  escu- 
lent of  more  real  excellence  exists  among  us.  It 
was  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  nearly  30  years  ago  ;  its  value  was 
afterwards  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
who  blanched  it  like  Sea-kale,  and  found  it  an  ad- 
mirable substitute  for  the  latter,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
is  in  our  mind  superior  ;  but  nobody  grows  it  now- 
a-days,  because  it  is  not  called  a  novelty,  puffed  and 
made  the  subject  of  exaggeration.  If  we  isk 
what  it  has  to  do  with  Jeiusalem,wc  shall  be  puzzled 
to  find  the  connection,  the  more  especially  since  its 
claims  are  equal  to  a  Prussian,  Russian,  Hungarian 
(Buda),  and  Manchester  origin  :  for  it  has  succes- 
sively borne  all  those  names.  It  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  advantage  of  substituting  new  and  fine 
names  for  old  familiar  ones.  Had  anybody  attempted 
to  sell  it  as  a  very  good  kind  of  (jollard  or  Cole- 
wort,  he  would  not  have  found  a  customer;  or  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  been  at  the  price  of  Rapeseed  ; 
but  a  foreign  origin  was  given  it,  with  a  fine  sound- 
ing name,  and  a  demand  was  created  ;  new  markets 
were  successively  obtained  by  other  new  names ; 
but  now  ingenuity  is  exhausted,  and  it  does  not  sell. 
Nobody  grows  Jerusalem  Kale.  Yet  if  it  were 
properly  advertised  under  the  name  of  Hierosoly- 
matauian  Kale,  and  an  ingenious  fable  were  circu- 
lated about  its  having  been  found  in  a  Pacha's  gar- 
den on  Lebanon, we  engage  to  say  that  the  demand 
would  become  enormous.  The  sale  would  be 
doubled  if  it  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemaic  Kale,  and 
were  shown  to  have  been  found  in  the  folds  of  a 
mummy,  so  that  its  pedigree  might  be  traced  up  to 
the  pottage  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Shrewd  Mr.  Cobbett  found  the  value  of  these 
devices,  when  he  discovered  that  the  specious  name 
of  Locust  tree,  and  a  flourishing  account  of  its  ex- 
cellence, would  produce  him  a  crown,  while  the 
nurseryman  could  only  realise  sixpence  for  the  same 
thing  which  he  was  simple-minded  enough  to  sell 
under  the  old  name  of  Acacia. 


THE  FRUIT  AND  ITS  JUDGES  AT  THE 
CHISWICK  EXHIBITION. 

It  cannot  but  excite  surprise  that  here  in  the  month 
of  June,  after  o  mild  winter,  with  latterly  a  period  of 
Syrian  sunshine,  a  collection  of  fruit  can  only  be  made 
equa1.  Vo  a  third-rate  award.  In  the  time  of  Speedily, 
K  Dmsoh  of  Grapes  was  produced  which  weighed  19J 
'lbs. ;  another,  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  Fulke 
Greville  Howard,  in  1821,  weighed  15  lbs. ;  and  must  li 
be  said  of  the  productions  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dowding  and 
Mr.  Davis,  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgs,  weighing  8  lbs., 
that"  we  never  shall  look  upon  their  like  again." (?) 
Surely  energy  will  not  become  lulled  in  consequence  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  cheap  glass  and  imDrovenjenta, 
in  heatL1?  apparatus.  The  falling  off  In  the  exhibition 
of  collections  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Society,  for  they  are  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. Nevertheless  the  number  of  collections  has 
fallen  to  less  than  the  number  of  medals  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Judges.  The  cause  of  this  requires  to 
be  investigated. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply 
of  fine  fruit  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  ;  hence  market 
gardeners  find  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  demands 
of  their  customers  ;  and  the  numerous  parties  at  this 
season  of  the  year  require  all  the  early  supply  which 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  can  generally 
furnish.  If  a  gardener  has  been  hard  run  for  ripe 
fruit  this  week,  he  must  feel  diffident  in  proposing  to 
apply  a  quantity  next  week  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
for  himself  a  medal  at  an  exhibition.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  which  the  Society  cannot  directly  ameliorate. 
Cheap  glass  will  prove  a  boon  hi  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction, not  only  of  a  larger  but  also  a  better  supply  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Better,  because  Vineries 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  "Vines,  instead  of  being  made 
the  receptacles  for  French  Beans  and  other  things,  as 
they  now  are.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  when  an  increased  supply  is  required,  the  conse- 
quence of  such  being  afforded  is,  within  certain  limits, 
a  still  further  demand,  and  this  more  especially  when 
the  article  is  produced  in  higher  perfection. 

In  the  meantime,  it  behoves  the-  Horticultural  Society 
to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  collections  of  fruit.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  so  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
When  it  is  found  that  the  chances  of  gaining  prizes  are 
greater  in  the  classes  of  Grapes,  Pine-apples,  Peaches, 
&c.,  than  when  exhibited  collectively,  the  fruit  will  most 
assuredly  be  thrown  into  those  classes.  BuUit-jmryrhe-^ 
said,  when  there  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  l£hzs,  however;  - 
a  less  striking  effect  on  the  table;  there ijing^foa  much 
sameness  in  a  range  of  dishes  of  Grapes^.  There  is  not 
that  rich  and  pleasing  variety  of  colours  v,  bice  a  collec- 
tion possesses,  and  here  I  must  reoiarlSJlUi^'vath  the 
laudable  view  of  producing  this  desirabI£eint—6onie  ex- 
hibitors have  suffered,  for  I  have  seen  a  ijtsn  of  (Cherries 
introduced  with  good  effect  in  a  colleetTOii-^ontaiuiug 
first-rate  fruit  of  other  kinds,  and  sufficient  to  command 
a  prize  independently  of  the  Cherries.  Viewed  se-pai'ately 
the  Cherries  were  nothing  extraordinary,  nierelyj^jie^-^ 
spectable  dish  ;  but  if  they  added  to  the  good  effect  of 
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the  other  things,  they  deserved  not  to  be  overlooked, 
far  less  ought  their  common  character  to  he  attributed 
to  the  whole  collection.  Besides  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  fruit,  there  is  another  important  considera- 
tion, which  renders  it  desirable  that  collections  should 
be  encouraged.  There  are  usually  plenty  of  exhibitors 
in  the  classes  of  Grapes,  Pine-apples,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times easy  to  excel  in  any  one  of  these  under  favourable 
circumstances.  One  man  is,  perhaps,  an  enthusiast  as 
regards  the  production  of  an  object,  which  he  makes 
his  hobby  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  he  is  likely  to  be 
successful,  and  it  is  well  to  reward  him,  because  he 
shows  what  may  be  achieved  by  skill  and  untiring  at- 
tention to  a  particular  object  of  his  cultivation.  But 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  cannot  afford  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  one  particular  object  only  ;  they  must 
have  a  gardener  who  can  grow  many  kinds  of  fruit 
in  perfection.  Therefore  the  Society  should  encourage, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  gardener  who  aims  at  produc- 
ing a  good  collection,  seeing  that  such  gardeners  give 
the  most  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

The  question  is — what  means  can  be  adopted  \  The 
regulations  as  they  now  stand  are  quite  unobjectionable; 
yet  the  exhibitions  of  collections  are  at  almost  -the 
lowest  ebb  to  which  they  possibly  can  arrive.  This  was 
not  always  the  case  ;  they  once  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
attain  the  highest  pitch. 

The  judges  are  to  blame,  and  no  one  else. 

The  judges  in  those  days  were  censured  for  being  too 
liberal  in  their  awards,  but  they  had  the  table  loaded 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  very  fine  fruit ;  some,  of 
course,  was  not  so  good,  but  the  bad  would  doubtless 
have  disappeared  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  judges  next  became  extremely  critical  and  penu- 
rious, and  now  they  see  the  result ;  which  they  might 
have  foreseen  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Matters  have  be- 
come worse  and  worse  this  season ;  and  even  so  patient 
a  sufferer  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  driven  into  class-showing. 

Mr.  Ingram's  collection  was  almost  the  only  one  they 
had  to  consider  in  that  way.  It  contained  five  beautiful, 
admirably-grown  Queen  Pines  ;  some  good  Grapes, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria',  the  best  ripened  of  the  sort  that 
were  exhibited  ;  Plums,  to  force  which  (even  to  make 
a  variety  early  in  the  season)  is  precarious,  and  demands 
much  skill ;  Elton  Cherries,  not  large,  but  good  and 
well-ripened.  Altogether,  as  many  of  the  company  re- 
marked, Mr.  Ingram's  fruit  was  "fit  for  a  Queen."  It 
is  true  that  a  Melon,  and  some  Figs,  and  White- 
heart  Cherries,  were  not  so  fine  ;  but  his  Peaches  were 
good,  and  his  Nectarines  handsome,  though  hardly  ripe. 
To  this  collection  the  Society's  judges  would  not  give 
the  highest  prize  (the  Go;u  Knightian),  nor  even 
the  next'  (the  Gold  Banksiun),  but  one  next  to 
the  very  lowest  in  their  gift  !  namely  a  Silver 
Gilt  Medal,  to  which  the  Pines  alone  woulu  nave 
been  entitled,  had  they  been  exhibited  separately'- 
And  then,  again,  there  was  a  Pine  from  Frogmore, 
beautifully  grown,  and  I  should  thin  :  a  four-pounder. 
If  we  ask  where  the  judges  put  it,  the  answer  must  be, 
to  the  bottom  of  their  list. 

This  sort  of  incomprehensible,  as  well  as  unfair, 
decision,  .  must  of  course  drive  off  exhibitors,  who 
expect  j  ustice,  and  if  they  get  that,  however  unfavour- 
able it  may  be  to  them,  are  contented.  That  the 
Society's  judges  mean  well,  I,  who  know  them,  luiiy 
admit,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  executing  their  duty 
I  must,  with  great  respect  for  them,  deny  :  and  I  will 
even  add  that  it  is  quite  indispensible  that  the  Society 
should  make  some  change  among  them  when  the  next 
season  comes. — A  Fruit-grower,  but  not  an  Exhibitor. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hesslow. 
Last  November  and  December  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  two  or  three  lecfures  to  some  friends  and 
neighbours  on  subjects  bearing  on  the  Potato  question, 
which  was  then  engrossing  so  much  attention.  Having 
retained  my  notes,  I  have  thought  itjmight^be^usefurto 
send  you  the  substance  ofa  those  lectures,  for  such  of 
your  readers  as  may  be  as  little  acquainted  with 
Chemistry  or  Physiology  as  myself ;  and  I  must  run 
the  risk  of  being  censured  or  corrected  by  those  who 
may  detect  in  my  statements  any  misapprehension  I 
may  be  entertaining  of  those  views  which  chemists  and 
physiologists  have  of  late  been  laying  before  us.  It  is 
not  with  any  desire  of  converting  agriculturists  into 
chemists  that  such  popular  expositions  as  these  can  be 
considered  useful.  It  is  rather  to  incline  them  to 
receive  with  increasing  confidence  the  suggestions 
which  chemists  of  good  repute  may  throw  out  to  them 
concerning  the  methods  that  should  be  adopted  for 
ascertaining  how  "  sound  principles  "  may  be  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  "  approved  practices."  Not- 
withstanding much  that  has  confessedly  been  done 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  convincing  practical  men 
that  they  will  do  wisely  to  attend  to  the  suggestions 
which  science  can  offer  them,  it  is  still  too  evident 
that  much  time  is  lost,  and  much  money  wasted  in  the 
methods  frequently  taken  for  arriving  at  conclusions 
which  would  be  far  more  speedily  and  readily  obtained 
under  a  good  system  of  spirited  and  well-directed  co- 
operation. It  is  not  one  or  a  dozen  failures  that  should 
so  dishearten  the  practical  man  as  to  cause  him  to  fancy 
the  principles  which  chemists  have  established  are  in- 
correct in  theory.  The  detection  of  these  principles  has 
been  the  slow  result  of  laborious  investigation  carried 
on  for  ages  ;  and  every  principle  has  needed  a  multi- 
tude of  experiments  to  substantiate  its  just  claims  to  at- 


tention. Now  it  may  sometimes  be  requisite  that  an 
hundred  or  more  experiments  should  be  undertaken 
before  the  correct  methods  of  applying  some  one  of 
these  principles  to  practice  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
tected. Whilst  some  are  expecting  too  much  of  sci- 
ence, there  is  a  vast  number  more,  even  among  well- 
educated  men,  who  are  very  inefficiently  impressed  with 
anything  like  a  due  "  perception "  of  the  manner  in 
which  science  should  be  allowed  to  direct  (if  not  to  dic- 
tate) the  course  that  should  be  pursued  by  unscientific 
experimenters. 

In  offering  a  Lecture  upon  certain  topics  which  may 
be  considered  as  hearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
questions  connected  with  the  recent  failure  of  the  Po- 
tato crop,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  fresh  facts  to 
add  to  the  information  which  has  already  been  made 
public.  My  object  is  to  give  a  popular  review  of  the 
nature  of  the  most  important  organic  compounds  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Potato  ;  and  to  bring  before  you 
the  conclusions  at  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  che- 
mists, and  other  scientific  men,  have  arrived  concerning 
the  office  which  these  compounds  fulfil  in  the  general 
economy  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  more  dis- 
tinctly we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
compounds  in  relation  to  the  functions  of  animal  nutri- 
tion, the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment upon  any  of  the  plans  that  may  be  suggested 
either  as  palliatives  to  the  loss  that  has  been  incurred, 
or  as  precautions  against  any  recurrence  of  so  great  a 
calamity.  Without  dwelling  on  particulars,  which  have 
already  been  well  discussed,  respecting  the  methods  of 
saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tainted  Potato,  or  of 
extracting  and  preparing  the  uninjured  starch  which 
it  may  contain,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  a  considera- 
tion of  those  two  organic  substances  (starch  and  gluten) 
upon  which  the  nutritive  properties  of  this  tuber  chiefly 
depend.  The  other  nutritive  compounds  which  may 
also  be  detected  in  the  Potato,  hear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  its  whole  weight ;  and  their  chemical  com- 
position is  either  identical,  or  so  nearly  identical,  with 
one  or  other  of  those  two,  that  we  need  not,  in  a  mere 
popular  review,  do  more  than  slightly  allude  to  them. 
My  remarks  will  not  be  confined  to  points  which  are 
exclusively  chemical,  but  I  shall  notics  some  of  the 
more  prominent  facts  and  speculations  which  botanists 
and  physiologists  have  made  known  to  us  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  It  is  by  obtaining  some  general  notions 
of  the  bearing  of  various  sciences  upon  any  particular 
question,  like  the  present,  that  we  become  better  quali- 
fied for  testing,  as  well  as  trusting,  the  advice  of  scien- 
tific men,  when  they  propound  their  schemes  for  the 
consideration  of  parties  who  may  be  much  better  ac- 
quainted than  themselves  with  practical  details,  and 
much  better  qualified  than  themselves  for  ascertaining 
whether  their  advice  is  worthy  of  being  adopted  ;  or,  at 
least,  whether  it  may  not  be  so  far  modified  as  to  be- 
come so. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  speak  somewhat  botanically, 
and  describe  to  you  the  circumstances  under  which 
starch  is  io  be  met  with  in  many  plants ;  and  show  you 
what  are  the  general  forms  and  appearances  it  assumes. 
Either  starch  or  soCie  compound,  very  nearly,  or  even 
absolutely  identical  with  starch  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, occurs  in  all  plants  ;  and  we  may  very  safely  con- 
clude that  such  compounds  must  be  essential  to  their 
existence,  and  to  the  development  of  tiif.1  tissues.  I 
must  remind  you  that  all  plants  are  largely,  ayd  some 
entirely  composed  of  "cellular  tissue."  This  cel- 
lular tissue  is  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  microscopi- 
cally minute  membranous  bladders.  When  these 
bladders  are  detached  from  each  other,  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  spherical.  They  are  filled  with 
fluid,  and  by  mutual  compression,  their  surfaces  are 
flattened  at  'the  places  where  they  touch  each  other, 
and  thus  they  become  many-sided  in  Bhape.  If  a  sec- 
tion be  made  through  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  the 
cut  surface  will  present  a  number  of  polygonal  areas, 
which  are  more  or  less  regular,  in  proportion  as  the 
bladders  are  more  or  less  uniform  in  size.     At  fig.  1  (a) 
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6  Fig.  1.  a 

we  have  the  appearance  presented  by  a  very  thin  slice 
of  Potato  made  with  a  sharp  razor.  This  may  readily  be 
seen  under  lenses  of  a  low  power,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
very  commonest  description  of  microscopes.  The  little 
oval  and  oblong  bodies  which  nearly  choke  up  some  of 
the  interstices  or  cells,  are  grains  of  starch.  Some  of 
them  float  freely  in  the  liquid  contained  in  these  cells  j 
hut  in  the  example  which  I  now  show  you,  they  appear 
to  be  crowded  close  to  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and 
leave  only  a  small  uca  free  of  them,  in  the  middle  of 
each.  These  grains  of  starch  are  so  perfectly  pellucid, 
as  to  resemble  Bnmll  rolled  and  rounded  fragments  of 


glass.     By  various  methods  we  can  separate  the  mem- 
branous bladders  which  contain  the  grains  of  starch  i 
from  each  other,  and  at  (J)  there  is  one  of  these  blad-  ' 
ders  represented  under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope. ; 
We  can  now  perceive  that  the  starch-grains  are  faintly  i 
striated  or  marked  (apparently  upon  their  surface),  with  ! 
curved  lines,  and  that  there  is  also  a  dark  spot  on  them  I 
which  is  generally  placed  near  one  extremity.     These 
appearances  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  conditions ; 
under  which  the  grains  have  been  formed.     I  do  not 
pretend  in  a  lecture  like  this  to  enter  into  much  minute  : 
detail,  but  I  will  just  remark  that  the  internal  structure; 
and  mode  of  formation  of  these  grains  has  largely  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  philosophers  ;  and  I  would  es- 
pecially notice  to  you  the  labours  of  Mons.  Payen,  which 
are  recorded  in   the    10th  vol.  of  the   "  Annales  des 
Sciences"  for  1838.     Should  any  of  you  be  inclined  to 
leam  more  respecting  the  composition  of  starch-grains 
than  the  present  sketch  can  furnish,  you  will  find  in  M. 
Payen's  Memoir  very  accurate  representations  of  starch- 
grains  taken  from  45  different  kinds  of  plants.     Each 
grain  is  composed  of  a  series  of  layers  or  coats,  one 
over  the  other,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  been 
formed  by  successive  depositions  of  matter,  the  last  being 
the  innermost,  and  the  substance  of  each  having  been  ab- 
sorbed through  the  little  dark  spot  we  noticed  on  their  sur- 
face.   If  this  opinion  be  correct  the  outermost  coat  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  cell ;  otherwise  the  process  must  have 
taken  place  by  successive  depositions  externally,  after 
the  manner  of  stalactitic  deposits,  which  there  appears  to 
be  good  reasons  for  not  believing  to  be  the  case.     In 
order  that  you  may  obtain  a  better  general  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  grains  of  starch  differ  in  form  and 
size  in  various  plants,  I  have  selected  four  kinds  for 
representation,   at   fig.  2,  and  they  are  sketched    as 
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Fig.  2. 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  relative  proportions.  The 
largest  (fig.  2  d)  are  from  a  variety  of  the  Potato,  and 
attain  to  seven  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Those  from  the  Chenopodium  Quinoa  (c),  which  M.  Payen 
considers  to  be  the  smallest  known,  do  not  measure  j 
more  than  very  nearly  seven  one-hundred-thousandths  of 
an  inch.  In  considering  the  relative  bulks  of  the  grains 
of  these  two  starches  we  find  them  bearing  about  the 
same  proportions  to  each  other  as  the  sun  to  the  earth  ! 
The  largest  grains  of  the  starch  called  Arrow-root  (b)  are 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  variety  of  the  Potato 
alluded  to,  and  the  largest  grains  of  Wheat-starch  (a)  are 
about  two  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

I  shall  now  allude  to  some  of  the  starches  which  are 
objects  of  commercial  speculation,  and  point  out  to  you 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

Starch  is  only  formed  within  the  membranous  blad- 
ders that  compose  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  ;  but  as 
this  tissue  pervades  the  whole  vegetable  structure,  the 
starch  grains  are  sometimes  aggregated  in  one  part 
and  sometimes  in  another  part  of  plants,  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  collect  it  from 
those  parts  for  economical  purposes.  It  is  very  largely 
stored  up  in  many  seeds,  for  the  use  of  the  young  plant 
when  it  begins  to  germinate.  The  starch  commonly 
used  by  washerwomen  is  prepared  from  Wheat, 
Starches  are  also  sold  which  are  prepared  from  Rice 
and  Maize,  and  both  these  starches  are  patented.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  the  patents  refer  to  any  pecu- 
liarity  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  starch  from  the 
two  last-named  descriptions  of  grain  ;  but  if  they  merely 
relate  to  the  starches  themselves,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  be  thus  patented, 
I  have  been  shown  a  starch  which  the  microscope 
readily  reveals  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  tubers' 
of  Potatoes,  and  yet  the  vender  professes  to  sell  it 
the  produce  of  a  particular  seed.  His  false  statements 
induce  his  customers  to  pay  about  1600  per  cent.  mor< 
than  this  starch  is  really  worth  in  the  market,  thougl 
probably  it  is  just  as  good  and  wholesome  as  the 
genuine  article  it  professes  to  represent.  But  Potato 
starch  is  largely  employed  for  purposes  of  adulterating 
and  even  for  wholly  replacing  some  of  the  starches  ol 
commerce,  such  as  sago,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  &c.  Th< 
Horse  Chestnut  furnishes  an  excellent  starch,  and  thii 
in  so  great  abundance,  that  I  suspect  it  might  vera 
readily  be  procured  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Whea' 
starch.  I  have  understood  that  some  washerwomen  d< 
make  use  of  the  Horse  Chestnut ;  though  I  believe  it  i 
rather  as  a  substitute  for  soda  than  for  the  sake  of  it 
starch,as  it  contains  an  abundance  of  an  alkaline  materia 
possessing  abstergent  properties.  According  to  a  Frencl 
chemist,  Raspail,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  thi 
subject,  when  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  reduced  to  a  pul| 
it  forms  a  paste  that  is  well  adapted  for  a  certain  pre 
cess  in  weaving,  enabling  persons  engaged  in  that  art  t 
work  in  drier  and  more  airy  situations  than  they  wouli 
otherwise  be  able  to  do,  when  employing  the  crdinar 
Uindsof  paste.     He  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  re 
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moving  the  bitterness  of  this  fruit,  by  washing  the  palp 
in  water  that  has  been  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Although  starch  itself  is  perfectly  tasteless  and 
scentless,  yet  it  is  often  difficult  to  rid  it  entirely  of  the 
flavour  which  may  have  been  imparted  to  it  by  the 
juices  of  the  plants  from  which  it  has  been  extracted. 
Some  of  the  starch  which  has  been  extracted  from  decay- 
ing Potatoes  has  been  declared  to  be  so  tainted  that  it 
has  been  impossible  by  merely  washing  it  to  deprive 
it  entirely  of  all  taste.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
added  to  the  last  washing  would  probably  effect  this  ; 
for  Raspail  has  stated  that  the  starch  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  White  Briony  (Bryonia  dioica),  can 
never  be  thoroughly  divested  of  its  contamination  with 
the  poisonous  juice  of  that  plant,  without  having 
been  thus  treated.  I  presume  that  the  methods 
adopted  for  preparing  starch  from  Wheat  would 
apply  to  all  other  "seeds.  They  should  be  reduced  to 
flour  or  meal,  and  this  must  be  allowed  to  soak  for  some 
days  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  gluten  and 
other  matters  mixed  with  the  starch,  will  ferment  and 
become  thoroughly  decomposed ;  whilst  the  starch  being 
comparatively  indestructible,  and  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  may  then  be  purified  by  successive  washings. 
(To  be  eontimuJ.) 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
On  the  Treatment  of  Window  Plants  during 
the  Susimes  Months. — Although  in-door  gardening 
loses  much  of  its  interest  in  snmmer,  when  Nature  is  so 
prodigal  of  her  beauties  in  the  open  air,  still  the  ama- 
teur will  find  great  interest  in  adorning  his  windows 
with  his  choicest  productions.     Nothing  can  have  afiner 


swarming  with  them  (fig.  1),  and  to-day  (June  6th)  I 
see  there  are  myriads  of  knits  on  the  uuder  sides  of  the 
leaves.  In  most  instances  we  generally  find  the  first 
broods  of  Aphides  are  apterous,  but  the  Hop-flies 
appear  to  be  all  winged  from  the  commencement,  and 
consequently  they  migrate  at  given  periods  and  under 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
these  easterly  winds,  accompanied  by  hazy  weather, 
have  been  so  perfectly  congenial  to  their  habits  this 
year,  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  Hops  suffering 
severely  from  their  attacks,  unless  some  natural  check 
be  speedily  given  to  their  increase. 

They  are  exceedingly  active  this  hot  weather,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  bines  and  flying  off  when  dis. 
turbed.  I  have  been  watching  some  of  the  females, 
which  have  thrust  their  beaks  into  the  stalks  and  at  the 
same  time  are  bringing  forth  their  young  (fig.  2).  These 
little  creatures,  called  deposit  or  knits,  are  scattered 
over  the  shoots  (fig.  3)  and  beneath  the  leaves  :  they 
are  nearly  of  a  size,  of  a  semi-pellucid  greenish-white 
colour,  with  moderate  horns  and  six  stoutish  legs  ;  there 
are  two  short  tubercles  on  the  rump,  and  short  beak 
under  the  breast,  fig.  4  a,  being  a  magnified  figure  of 
the  knit.  As  is  usual  with  the  Aphides,  they  are 
ushered  into  the  world  backward  by  the  parent  fly, 
which  is  named  Aphis  Humnli.  It  is  of  a  very  bright 
green  colour,  and  shining ;  the  head  is  rather  broad 
and  blackish, with  two  prominent  black  eyes,  before  which 
are  placed  two  horns  that  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  are  often  thrown  backward  ;  they  are  black, 
and  taper  like  the  finest  hair  ;  the  two  basal  joints  are 
stout,  and  the  seta  is  divided  into  several  joints  :  the 
thorax  is  almost  globose,  being    much  raised  on  the 


effect  in  a  drawing-room  or  sitting-room  than  a  flower  back  which  ^  b!ack  and  (jivided  mt0  a  ceutral  and  tw0 

bloomed well  uiapot,  and  tastefully  trained  ;  and  win-  Uteral  lobes  b    d        ^.^     tUe  scutel  fa  aiso  black  . 

dows  filled  with  healthy  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  rmiet  the  base  of  Ae  ^^  wings  is  an  oval  black 

convey  a  sense  of  refreshing  coolness  to  the  apartment.  t .  the  abdomeD   ^  broader  than  the  thorax,  more 

To  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowering-plants  requires  or  les3  orbicular  and  iuflated  .  it  fa  composed  of  several 


some  forethought,  and  many  are  discouraged  by  appa- 
rent difficulties.  1  hope,  by  a  few  plain  rules,  to  assist 
those  who  garden  on  a  small  scale,  and  have  no  green- 
house, in  the  art  of  securing  a  succession  of  handsome 
flowers,  so  that  the  charm  which  a  household  Flora  con- 
fers may  be  their  own. 

Presuming  that  you  have  a  frame,  and  that  your 
stock  of  plants  was  repotted,  according  to  former  direc- 
tions, you  will  now  be  in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity, 
and  making  a  display  of  your  riches.     The  bnlbs  are  all 


segments,  and  towards  the  apex  are  two  slender  tubes, 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen  :  upon  the  lateral 
margin  are  three  black  spots  on  each  side,  with  some 
brown  spots  and  transverse  streaks  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  back :  the  rostrum  or  beak  projects  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  (fig.  b),  close  to  the  junction  with 
the  collar  of  the  thorax,  and  when  inserted  into  the 
plant,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  body  :  the  wings  are 
beautifully  transparent  and  iridescent,  they  meet  over 
the  back  in  repose,  like  a  roof,  and  extend  gTeatly  be 


laid  to  rest  for  the  season  ;  the  early  Roses,  &c    which  ,  vond  ^  toU     ^  superior  J.e  twice  ^  i=      a3; 

Cll  f.-'.i  priori  rho  hn    he  iri        hum  rtAno   rt.in-ipiriff    or»H  chi-inM       *..,  ..  -*■_  _  .  ...  °. 


the 
whole  animal,  and  as  broad  again  as  the  body ;  the 
nervures  are  dark,  the  subcostal  one  terminates  in  a 
long  smoky  stigma,  from  which  issues  a  curved  nervure, 
forming  a  somewhat  oval  cell  at  the  apex  :  there  are 
three  oblique  transverse  nervures,  the  one  nearest  the 
extremity  not  touching  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  pro- 
ducing a  branch  which  is  forked  at  the  apex  ;  the  in 


succeeded  the  bulbs  will  have  done  flowering,  and  should 

be    replaced   by  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,   and    other 

plants,  which   have  been  before  recommended.      Let 

every  pot  be  kept  in  the  frame  until  the  bloom  is  ready 

to  expand,  that  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  heat  may  be 

secured,  and  then  remove  it  to  the  window.     When 

there  it  should  be  moderately  watered.     It  is  astonish- 

ing to  the  inexperienced  how  small  a  quantity  of  water    £.-£  ^       ^  much  smaU       ^^  a  suboostal 

will  keep  a  plant  m  good  health.     I  have  some  Pelar-   nervure  ^  tw0  obu  'ue  ones  :  it  ^  six  loDg  legs  of 

gomums  in  60-s.zed  potsin  a  window  fully  exposed  to  |  an  0chrace0U3  ^  &e  ^  pair  h  ^  lon|eat?  the 

the  sun,  and  I  find  watering  once  a  day  quite  sufficient, ;  mghs  are  clarate  and  black_    ^       t  at  the  j^,     the 

and  even  then   I  take  care  that  none  stands  in  the  j  snanis  are  v ery  long  and  slender,  black  at  their  tips, 

saucers      But  to  do  this  it  is  requisite  that  the  pots    .^  &e  feet  ^  v=      ^^  black^  biarticulate    J[& 

should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  solar  rays,    tw0  minnte  claws  at  tbe  (fi     X    (g     fi)  the'head 

which  may  oe  aceompkshed  by  opening  the  window,  so    ^         &c    m        me.     Thia  d^cri;ptionSof  Jto  female 

that  the  th.ck  lower  frame  of  the  sash  shall  intercept ,  ^  I  donbt  not)  apply  to  the  mai^  ^    which 

the  light  ana  so  keep  the  pots  eooL     It  pots  are  placed    bab,    do  not  make  \heil,  appearance  m  the  autnmn: 

outside   the  window,  which  is   often  done   with  good 

effect,  they  may  advantageously  be  put  into  empty  ones 

of  a  larger  size,  by  which  a  current  of  air  w-ill  be  secured 

all  round  them,  and   a  lower  temperature  maintained. 

Any  little  contrivances  of  this  description  will  be  useful 

for  frequent   watering  has  many  evils  :  among  others 

the  soil  is  rendered  too  compact,  and  the  most  valuable 

portions  are  quickly  washed  from  it. 

The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
with  window  plants,  or  their  health  will  soon  suffer. 
All  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  no  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  die  upon  the  stalk. 
By  removing  flowers  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  impaired, 
neatness  and  beauty  are  consulted  ;  but  this  is  not  all. 
By  stopping  the  tendency  to  produce  seed,  more  flowers 
will  often  be  produced.  Mignonette  in  pots  soon  becomes 
shabbv  if  This  rule  is  neglected  ;  but  by  picking  off  every 
spike  of  flowers  when  it  is  elongated  and  bare,  laterals  0n  a  shoot  mfeste(J  by  about  60  Aphides,  I  observed 
will  quickly  reward  vour  pains,  and  keep  up  an  air  of  the  swarthy  larva  of  a  Lady-bird  running  up  and  down 
healthfulness.  It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  prescribe  an  the  staU>*>  derating  his  head  and  shaking  his  fore  legs 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  as  it  is  presumed  few  persons  eTer.v  few  stePs'  as  ^  he  were  figat™S  tne  alr»  and 
would  in  the  summer  sit  with  closed  windows,  unless  '  seeking  something  he  had  lost.  The  foolish  Aphides 
the  dust  of  a  high  road  were  playing  its  pranks  near  :  talked  over  n™.  ^  when  he  met  one  he  shrunk  back, 
them,  i  apparently  ashamed  to  attack  such  a  helpless  victim  ; 

Having  pots  in  your  frame  for  a  succession,  remove  !  wnatever  migh'  be  the  cause,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
your  plants  from  the  house  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  observed  him  sucking  another  Aphis,  and  in  24  hours 
over.  Some  sorts  mav  be  cut  down,  and  with  care  will !  ^eTe  were  not  more  &!m  15  left  on  tile  twiS>  and  onl.v 
flower  again.  Perhaps  the  warmth  of  the  season  may  sis  of  them  ahve-  H  ^  trae  tbat  a  few  of  them  had 
bring  too  manv  forward  at  once  ;  in  that  -case,  pinch  flown  t0  the  wmdow,  but  supposing  they  amounted  to 
out  the  bloom  of  some  of  them,  and  vou  will  have  the  ^  man-v  more>  he  would  then  haTe  cleared  the  twig  of 
benefit  later  in  the  vear.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  ,  ^  ^S61  APhides  m  ^ss  than  two  days,  showing  what 
verv  valuable  in  this  kind  of  window  gardening  I  find  ^  valuable  little  annual  the  Lady-bird  is,  even  m  its 
small  pots  do  best,  producing  least  foliage  °and  most  larTa  state-  It  **  not>  however,  to  the  first  importation 
flower.  Fuchsias  also  amplv  repay  the  <rower  for  !  of  APmdes  we  h^e  alone  to  look,  for  before  our  little 
window  culture.  By  a  little  forethought  and  daily  atten-  \  alligator-like  larva  had  murdered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tion,  the  window,  even  without  a  balcony,  may  be  made  ,  colony,  they  had  amply  provided  for  a  succession,  by  a 
very  attractive  until  frosts  appear  a^ain,  and  our  now  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  young  Aphides,  which 
dormant  bulbs  again  demand  and  repav  our  care.— H.B.!{^d  s0  fast  that  J  already  see  their  dry  and  bleached 

1  skins  sticking  to  the  stalks  and  upper  surface  of  the 

ENTOMOLOGY.  leaves  of  the  Hop.      The  little   Lady-bird  larva  has 

TheHop-flt,  Aphis  Huv.uli. — The  bines  which  have  '  grown^so'rapidly  that  I  find  he  likewise  has  moulted, 
annually  sprung  up,  twining  their  graceful  shoots  for  !  and  is  "now  intensely  black,  with  two  orange  spots  near 
support  round  an  Apple-tree  at  the  end  of  my  garden, ;  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  was  possibly  to  loosen 
have  never  been  attacked  by  the  "  Fly  "  until  this  year,  j  his  skin  that  he  performed  such  curious  antics  yester- 
but  for  some  days  the  terminal  shoots   have    been  |  day.     There  are  various  other  insects  which  destroy 


the  Aphides,  and  I  may  observe,  that  on  the  under 
side  of  the  Black  Currant  leaves,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  apterous  Aphides  are  dead,  changed  to  a  tawnv 
colour,  and  are  filled  with  a  woolly  or  pithy  substance, 
similar  to  that  which  occupies  the  caterpillars  that  are 
infected  by  a  Sphajria. 

The  authors  of  "  An  Introduction  to  Entomology  "• 
think  if  the  Aphides  were  destroyed  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance by  merely  crushing  the  females  upon  the 
plant,  the  Hop  growers  might  in  a'great  measure'secure 
themselves  from  the  heavy  losses  they  sustain.  Next  to 
the  Barley  crop,  the  produce  of  the  Hop  is  to  the 
brewer,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer]  of  our  national 
beverage  (malt  liquor),  of  no  trifling  importance,  and 
the  amount  of  speculation  which  this  minute  insect  in- 
fluences, is  scarcely  conceivable.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  causes  a  difference  in  the  revenue,  which  has 
approached  in  one  year  no  less  a  sum  than  half  a  mil- 
lion  sterling.f — Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Cucumbers — Saicdust  as  Soil/or  them. — 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  disease  complained  of  at 
p.  357  is  caused  by  over  watering  and  too  low  a  tem- 
perature ;  and  I  also  think  that  imperfect  drainage 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  the  bottoms  of  many  pits 
being  2  and  3  feet  below  the  ground  level,  and  with  no 
drains  leading  from  them.  Into  these  some  will  bundle 
a  quantity  of  fermenting  material,  not  thinking  that  all 
the  water  which  the  bed  receives  after  the  plants  have 
been  ridged  out  has  no  means  of  escape,  and  therefore 
must  soak  into  the  ground  beneath,  where  no  air  can 
reach,  and  where  it  must  become  sour  and  stagnant, 
and  of  course  will  cause  the  interior  of  the  pit  to  be- 
come unhealthy.  The  only  remedy,  now,  is  to  have  a 
small  elbow  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  inserted  into  the 
front  wall  of  the  pit,  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  one  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  lights,  to  give  off  the  foul  air.  By 
this  means  may  be  obtained 
a  constant  current  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  elbow  in  the  pipe 
will  prevent  the  cold  draught 
from  blowing  directly  on  the 
plants  before  it  has  become 
warmed.  I  am  going  to  in- 
sert two  pipes  of  this  kind 
into  each  of  the  Pineries  ;  also  into  other  houses,  as  I 
find  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  in  moderation,  to  be 
beneficial  for  all  plants.  I  was  told  when  I  entered  my 
present  situation,  that  the  Cucumbers  had  been  affected 
by  the  same  sort  of  disease  complained  of,  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  least  appearance  of  it.  I  have  Cucumbers 
growing  in  a  hot-water  pit,  and  others  in  dung  beds, 
and  about  30  pots  in  one  of  the  Pineries,  all  of  which 
have  borne  abundance  of  fine  fruit.  I  have  sometimes 
cut  a  dozen  brace  in  a  day,  and  could  have  cut  more. 
The  plan  I  have  always  pursued  has  been  to  prevent 
the  water  which  passes  through  the  bed  from  soaking 
into  the  ground  beneath,  by  raising  the  bottom  about  a 
foot  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  sloping  it  from 
the  middle  to  either  side,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle  ;  on  the  top  ^^- ^-^ 

1  place  faggots  or  brush  wood,    ■   '    i_ 

and  commence  making  my  bed,  End  View. 

laying,  as  I  proceed,  some  faggots  or  brushwood  all  along 
the  middle  of  the  bed  to  within  about  9  ins.  of  the  top  ;  I 
then  layas  many  wooden  trunks  across  the  bed  as  there  are 
tobelights,  so  that, should  the  bed  become  at  any  time  too 
hot,  I  have  only  to  open  the  ends  of  the  trunks, which  soon 
moderates  the  heat ;  they  also  serve  to  conduct  heat 
from  the  linings.  The  trunks  are  easily  made  by  nail- 
ing four  pieces  of  board  together.  After  I  have  put  on 
the  other  9  inches  of  fermenting  material  I  place  my 
frame,  and  as  soon  as  my  bed  has  settled  and  the  heat 
sufficiently  subsided,  I  commence  earthing  it  all  over 
about  4  inches  thick,  leaving  enough  under  each  light 
for  a  hill,  and  placing  under  each   hill  a  large   turf 

2  feet  square,  which  prevents  burning.  The  soil  I  use 
for  all  my  Cucumbers  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  de- 
cayed sawdust,  in  which  they  seem  to  luxuriate.  Ob- 
serving last  winter  a  large  heap  of  soil  in  the  wood  yard, 
which  had  for  years  been  carried  from  the  saw  pit,  I 
had  some  of  it  carted  to  the  Melon  ground  ;  I  then 
formed  my  hills  entirely Tof  it,  and  when  it  was  warm 
turned  my  plants  into  it ;  in  a  few  days  the  hills  were 
one  complete  mass  of  roots  ;  I  then,  by  degrees, 
earthed  my  bed  with  the  same,  in  which  the  plants 
made  shoots  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  by  judicious 
stopping  and  thinning  bore  abundantly.  Many  good 
gardeners  who  have  seen  them,  have  said  that  if  they 
had  not  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  they  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  for  Cucumbers  to  flourish 
in  rotten  sawdust.  You  surely  must  give  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  manure  water,  said  they  ;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  never  gave  them  anything  but  clear 
tepid  water  until  they  had  borne  a  crop,  and  until  I  had 
cut  them  back  and  laid  them  for  a  second,  which  they 
are  now  bearing.  My  plants  in  the  Pinery  are  in  Sea- 
kale  pots  in  the  same  material ;  their  fruit  and  foliage 
have  been,  and  still  are,  the  admiration  of  everybody 
who  has  seen  them  ;  some  of  the  leaves  measured 
22  inches  across,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  as  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  county,  in  pro- 
curing peat,  I  have  tried  many  plants  in  sawdust, 
such  as  Kennedyas,  &c.  &c,  and  they  seem  to  like  it.  I 
planted  a  small  plant  in  spring  of  Kennedya  inophylla 
tloribunda  in  a  large  pot,  filled  three  parts  with  rotten 
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sawdust,  one  part  loam\  ai:d  some  silver  sand,  and  it 
has  now  covered  thickly  a  .rsHis  12  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence— s.  IVhiimore,  gr.  to  J.  Bullock,  Esq.,  Falk- 
bourn-hall,  Witham,  Essex.  [The  Cucumber-leaves 
are  very  fine.  What  is  called  sawdust  is  in  the  state  of 
black  vegetable  mould,  such  as  is  found  in  the  inside  of 
old  hollow  trees.] 

Hybrid  Antirrhinums. — I  believe  that  in  England  as 
well  as  here  they  are  hybridizing  Antirrhinums.  For 
this  purpose  you  ought  to  get  the  great  yellow  A.  lati- 
folium  of  southern  Europe,  and  the  more  delicate  sicu- 
lum  ;  these,  and  Asarina,  mixed  with  some  of  our  old 
sorts,  might  produce  a  good  breed.  They  succeed  better 
with  Linaria  triornithophora  here  than  in  England,  in 
eultivation  ;  I  have  seen  no  hybrids  from  it. —  IV., 
Frankfort. 

The  Nuthatch.— I  was  surprised  to  find  that "  Anon  " 
so  positively  denies  the  well  known  fact  of  this  bird's 
capability  of  cracking  nuts.  If  he  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Yarrell's  excellent  work  upon  British  birds,  he  will 
find  at  page  175,  vol.  2,  first  edition,  the  following  re- 
mark— "  Thenamesofnuthatch  and  nutjobber  have  been 
given  to  this  bird  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  the  kernels 
of-  nurs,  which  however  thick  or  hard  the  shells  may 
happen  to  be,  are  broken  with  equal  ease  and  dexterity." 
He  will  also  find  that  the  Sitta  europsea  does  belong  to 
the  Gerthiadse  or  family  of  creepers.  Mr.  Wighton, 
made  a  mistake  in  the  number  of  toes,  which  "Anon"  has 
correctly  stated  as  three  before  and  one  behind.  There 
is  a  nest  of  this  interesting  bird  a  few  miles  from  this 
place,  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  ;  the  aperture  is 
carefully  plastered  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
orifice  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  bird,  and  the 
mud  with  which  this  is  effected  so  exactly  resembles  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  that  the  deception  is  not  discovered 
without  the  closest  examination.  How  beautiful  are 
facts  like  this  to  those  who  contemplate,  study,  and  love 

nature! C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket At  p.   388  are 

some  remarks  upon  the  nuthatch  (Sitta  europEea)  by 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  which  are  so  totally  in- 
correct, that  I  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  writer  states  that  this  bird  "  never  cracks  nuts  at 
all."     Now,  the  real  fact  is,  that  nuts  constitute  the 
principal  food    of   the  nuthatch   in   the    autumn  and 
winter.     A  ehiuk  or  crevice  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  is  selected,  and  to  this  place  nuts 
are  frequently  carried  from  a  considerable  distance  ; 
having  fixed  the  nut,  the  bird  places   itself  above  it, 
with  the  head  downwards,  and  soon  breaks  it  by  re- 
peated strokes  of  the  beak.     I   have   watched  them 
scoresof  times,andhaveseen  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  shells 
scattered  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  which  these  birds 
carried  the  nuts.     They  will  also  crack  the  seed  of  the 
Yew  in  the  same  manner  to  get  at  the  kernel.     I  may 
also  i-emark,  that  they  will  never  take  a  bad  nut. — 
Henry  Doubleday,  Epping. Many  a  bit  of  know- 
ledge, and  many  a  fact  previously  unknown  to  me,  have 
I  gleaned  from  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'   Chro- 
nicle, to  the  correspondents  of  which  I  am  always  very 
grateful  for  their  information.     I  have,  however,  this 
morning  been  a  little  startled  at  a  piece  of  information 
(relative  to  the  nuthatch)  by  a  correspondent  signing 
himself  "  Anon,"   who   boldly   asserts   that   this   bird 
"  never  cracks  nuts  at  all  !"     He  also  speaks  of  mecha- 
nical power ;  of  the  strength  of  materials  ;  and  of  the 
advantage   of  personal    observation    in   the   study   of 
Nature  as  leading  the  mind  to  the  love  of  truth,  and  to 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  contrivances  by  which  Pro- 
vidence adapts  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends. 
"Anon"  has,  notwithstanding  all  this,  been  somehow 
or  other  led  into  the  error  he  deprecates,  and  in  this 
instance  has  adopted   an  opinion  not  founded  on  per- 
sonal observation,  for  nuthatches  do  crack  nuts ;  and 
if  "Anon"  should  ever  happen  to  visit  the  midland  or 
southern  counties  of  England  (there  are  no  nuthatches 
at  Mytholmroyd),  he  may  easily  convince  himself  of 
the  fact.     On  entering  one  of   the  fine  old  woods  in 
almost  any  of  these  beautiful  districts  of  England,  he 
may,  without  much  trouble,  find  the  workshop  of  the 
nuthatch  on  the  rough  bark  of  an  old  tree  ;  for,  like 
many  a  clever  mechanic,  he  is  partial  to  the  bench  at 
which  he  has  long  worked  ;  and  the  situation  of  which 
,  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  abundance  of  nutshells 
scattered  below.     Here  the  observer  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  nuthatch  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
he  comes  with  a  nut  between  his  mandibles,  and  after 
having  divested  it  of  its  outward  covering,  proceeds  to 
fix  it  securely  in  a  crevice,  where  he  has  before  fixed 
many  an  one  ;  and  now  for  the  little  fellow's  mode  of 
cracking  nuts.     "  Anon  "  may,  perhaps,  in  his  journey 
through  this  weary  world,  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
blacksmith  at  work  on  a  piece  of  hot  iron  ;  not  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tongs,  but  by  rapid  and  incessant  ham- 
mering, is  the  shapeless  mass  reduced  to  form  ;  exactly 
in  the  same  way  does  the  nuthatch  proceed  ;  his  blows 
dealt  with  rapidity  and  precision  are  effectual,  and  do 
indeed  exhibit  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end  ;   the  kernel  affords  to  him  a 
luxuriant  meal    he  has  richly  earned,  and  one  never 
missed  by  the  lordly  owner  of  the  wood. — Sulor. 

Curious  Transformation  in  Potatoes.  —  Such  a 
strange  change  has  taken  place  in  my  Ash-leaved  Pota- 
toes, that  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  cause,  and  whether 
the  mishap  is  usual.     I   saved   my  own  seed,  having 


than  usual.  In  a  sheltered  part  of  my  garden  I  drove 
in  four  posts,  to  which  I  nailed  boards,  and  had  a 
frame-work  covered  with  prepared  calico  as  a  protec- 
tion from  frost  at  night.  Wiihin  this,  without  any 
extra  manure,  on  Feb.  26,  I  dibbled  in  a  portion  of  the 
slight'y  sprung  Potatoes,  and  the  remainder  on  a  south 
border.  Now,  the  singularity  of  the  matter  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  (both  in  the  frame  and  out) 
have  quite  changed  their  character.  The  stalk  is  longer, 
the  leaf  wrinkled  and  rough,  and  smaller,  like  that  of 
the  American  ;  blossoms  are  appearing,  and  the  root 
consists  of  fibres  and  runners,  but  not  a  single  Potato, 
or  the  appearance  of  one,  except  the  original  set,  very 
fresh  ;  while  the  few  which  have  retained  their  own 
character  of  leaf  have  excellent  Potatoes  at  them.  I 
completed  the  same  border  with  the  same  seed  un- 
forced, of  which  about  one-sixth  appears  changed  ;  but 
the  result  is  not  known,  as  they  were  not  planted  till 
the  middle  of  March.  It  is  four  years  since  I  first 
obtained  the  seed,  and  have  raised  them  most  success- 
fully each  year  in  different  parts  of  my  garden.  Does 
the  seed  degenerate  ?  and  does  this  arise  from  being 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  garden  consisting  of 
nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground  ? — Wansbeck. 

Eupteryx  Solani. — In  last  week's  Number  is  a  very 
accurate  description  of  this  insect.  These  insects  have 
attracted  my  attention  for  several  y  ars  past,  on  account 
of  the  ravages  which  they  inflict  upon  our  Hop-bines, 
they  being  in  some  instances  almost  as  destructive  to 
the  crop  as  the  aphides.  They  usually  make  their  first 
appearance  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June, 
according  to  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  after  which, 
in  some  years,  they  increase  most  rapidly,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  hundreds  of  them  are 
to  be  found  living  upon  a  single  plant.  1  have  fre- 
quently counted  50  and  upwards  on  a  leaf.  They 
pierce  the  cuticle  of  the  most  succulent  parts  of  the 
plant,  viz  ,  the  heads  of  the  bines,  and  the  stems  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  when  they  are  numerous,  their  effects  are 
soon  visible  in  completely  arresting  the  upward  growth 
of  the  bines.  I  think  the  plant  sustains  more  injury 
from  the  escape  of  the  sap  through  the  holes  which  they 
puncture,  than  from  the  loss  of  what  they  take  for  their 
own  support.  I  have  often  observed  large  drops  trick- 
ling from  the  incisions.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  very 
serious  pest  to  the  Hop  grower,  and  if  any  means  could 
be  devised  for  their  destruction  in  their  early  stage  of 
existence,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him.     The 


C 

_ 


furnace  which  is  kept  surrounded  with  water.  I  had 
reference  in  this  observation  to  the  simple  arrange- 
ments adopted  at  Polmaise,  which,  as  I  understand  ' 
them,  consist  merely  of  an  air  stove  placed  in  a  small 
chamber,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, in  which  C  is  the  hot 
chamber,  and  S  the  stove,  and 
F  a  small  portion  of  the  flue 
included  in  the  chamber. 
The  stove  and  small  piece 
of  flue  there  comprise  the 
entire  heating  surface  from 
which  any  useful  effect  is 
obtained,  and  whatever  por- 
tion of  heat  escapes  be- 
yond the  point  F  of  the  flue,  where  it  leaves  the  hot 
chamber,  is  lost  or  wasted .  To  compare  this  loss  with 
what  it  would  be  in  a  hot  water  apparatus  we  must 
suppose  S  of  the  diagram  to  represent  the  furnace,  and 
C  the  boiler  filled  with  water  surrounding  the  furnace 
and  small  piece  of  flue,  F,  as  before,  representing  the 
point  beyond  which  whatever  heat  eseapes  is  lost  or 
wasted.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  thermometer 
were  applied  at  F,  it  would  be  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  escaping  gases  is  much  higher  in  the  case  of 
the  stove  than  of  the  boiler  furnace,  consequently  indi- 
cating greater  loss  or  waste  of  heat.  This_result  is 
nothing  but  what  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the  dif- 
ferent relations  to  heat  of  air  and  water  in  the  property 
of  conducting  heat,  and  in  their  capacities  for  heat, 
technically  called  their  specific  heats.  The  conducting 
property  of  air  and  water  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  their  property  of  carrying  heat,  which  is  a  property- 
peculiar  to  fluids  as  distinguished  from  solids,  and 
refers  to  the  internal  motion  of  their  particles  in  circu- 
lating currents,  produced  by  the  tendency  of  each 
particle  as  it  becomes  heated  to  ascend  and  give  place 
to  the  colder  particles  above,  which  therefore  must 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  and  constitute  the  de- 
scending current.  This  property,  though  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  diffusing  heat  through  fluid  bodies,  in  a 
way  that  could  never  be  effected  by  mere  conduction 
from  particle  to  particle,  does  not  respect  the  actual 
reception  or  imparting  of  heat  by  their  particles,  but 
simply  the  motion  produced  in  them  consequent  on 
their  "reception  of  heat;  and  as  this  depends  on  the 
mobility  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  the  carrying  or 
distributive  property   of  air'  may   be   assumed   to  be 


plan  here  adopted  for  their  extermination,  when  they  i  superior  to  that  of  water.  The  conducting  property 
become  very  numerous,  is,  by  means  of  a  large  shallow  I  of  air  and  water,  on  the  ether  hand,  respects  the  actual 
tin  pan  (something  like  a  dripping  pan)  filled  with  gas  '  reception  and  imparting  of  heat  by  their  particles  from 


tar.  This  is  carried  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  from  pole  to 
pole,  throughout  the  Hop  ground,  and  each  pole  is  struck 
smartly  with  a  hammer,  when  the  creatures  fall  into  the 
tar  and  are  smothered.  It  is  an  efficacious,  though  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  remedy.—,/.  Manwaring 
Paine,  Farnham. 

Cements. — Perhaps  isinglass  and  whisky  ought  to 
make  as  good  a  cement  as  isinglass  and  gin,  which  it 
seems,  by  your  correspondent's  complaint,  they  do  not. 
Now,  I  have  many  years'  experience  of  the  strength  of 
the  cement  made  by  the  latter  materials  ;  the  solution 
of  the  chips  in  gin  may  be  hastened  by  placing  the  bottle 
near  the  fire  ;    and  the  cement  must  be  made  liquid. 


and  to  other  bodies  ;  and  in  this  property  air  is  very 
inferior  to  water.  I  am  not  aware  what  figures  repre- 
sent their  relative  conducting  power,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence must  be  very  great  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  related  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  system  of 
Chemistry,  art.  Heat,  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  other  gentle- 
men, having  remained  without  inconvenience  for  some 
time  in  a  room  heated  to  260°,  whereas  no  one  could 
be  plunged  into  water  at  212°,  for  the  shortest  time 
without  being  scalded  to  death.  The  effect  of  this 
difference  will  be  perceived  in  the  state  of  the  heating 
surface  S.  (of  the  diag.)  considered  as  surrounded  by 
water  and  air  respectively.     In  the  case  of  water,  the 


when  wanted  for  use,  by  putting  the  bottle  containing  it    passage  of  heat   into  it   from  the   surface   S   will   be 
in  hot  water  or  near  the  fire.     Another  strong  cement    prompt  and  active,  the  temperature  of  the  latter  will  be 


may  be  made  with  isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 

white  of  egg  added  to  it. — Anon,  June  14. If  "G.  J." 

will  either  put  his  bottle  of  isinglass  and  gin  into  a  water 
bath,  and  heat  it  or  set  it  for  a  while  on  the  hob  of  the 
fire-place,  the  isinglass  will  very  speedily  dissolve,  and 
when  cold  may  easily  be  made  liquid  again  by  immer- 
sion in  warm  water,  and  will  be  found  a  very  neat  and 
clean  cement  for  anything  that  does  not  require  wash- 
ing in  warm  water.  I  believe  isinglass  will  not  dissolve 
in  pure  spirit,  and  the  only  use  of  the  gin  in  this  case 
is  that  it  liquifies  at  a  lower  heat  than  when  dissolved 
in  water  alone,  and  from  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  spirit  when  used  as  a  cement,  it  dries  or  sets  quicker; 
it  also  tends  to  preserve  the  cement  from  putrefaction. 
— G.  M. 

Potatoes. — My  crop  for  the  present  year  is  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  the  new  ones  in  daily  use,  though 
rather  small,  from  the  dry  weather,  are  quite  sound,  and 
free  from  any  appearance  of  the  disease  of  last  year. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  appeared  in  my  crop  last  year 
(tied  Kidney)  I  mowed  off  the  haulm,  and  when  they 
were  taken  up  in  October,  though  not  above  half  their 
proper  size,  there  was  not  above  one  in  ten  diseased. 
I  stowed  them  away  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  covered  them 


kept  down,  and  with  it  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
passing  through  its  interior,  so  that  on  their  escaping 
at  the  point  F  it  will  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
surrounding  water.  But  when  S  is  surrounded  with 
air,  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  it  is  accomplished  with 
difficulty,  it  accumulates  faster  than  it  io  removed, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  S  becoming  red  hot ;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  passing  through  its  inte- 
rior, and  escaping  at  F,  must  inevitably  participate 
in  this  aggravated  condition.  These  results,  indeed, 
are  due  not  only  to  the  disparity  in  the  conducting 
power  of  air  and  water,  but  also,  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
the  disparity  in  their  capacity  for  heat,  or  of  their  spe- 
cific heats.  This  property  expresses  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat,  which  enters  into  substances,  to  raise  their 
temperature  any  assigned  number  of  degrees  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer. ;  every  substance  requiring 
a  certain  quantity  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  from 
the  quantity  required  by  other  bodies,  to  raise  their 
temperature  to  the  same  degree  on  the  thermometer. 
Water  is  superior  to  most  substances  in  its  capacity  for 
heat,  and  stands  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  table  of  spe- 
cific heats  of  bodies.  The  specific  heat  of  air  is  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  water,  taking  equal 


heretofore  found  it  excellent,  and  was  very  particular  by  means  of  an  air  stove  than  in  a  hot  water  apparatus, 
in  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  buried  it  in  a  sea-kale  pot  "from  the  circumstance  of  air  being  very  inferior  to 
in  myjjarden.     About  the  end  of  January  I  took  out    water  in  the  property  of  appropriating  or  absorbing 


with  straw.  They  kept  remarkably  well,  and  I  planted  1  quantities  by  weight  of  both,  the  specific  heat  of  water 
about  an  acre  of  them.  My  soil  is  a  dry  loam,  with  |  being  1-000,  and  of  air  0-2669.  But  if  the  comparison 
sand  and  brick  earth  beneath. — C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket.  !  be  made  in  bulk  or  volume,  the  disparity  will  appear 
Stock  Seed. — I  believe  the  superiority  of  the  German  j  much  greater ;  for,  as  water  is  800  times  heavier  than 
seed  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  man- !  air,  the  specific  heat  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  will  be 
ner  of  growing  it.  The  best  seed  is  saved  from  pot  j  equal  to  the  specific  heat  of  800x4=3200  cubic  feet  of 
plants,  and  none  is  allowed  to  ripen  but  five  petal  '  air  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  ab- 
flowers  ;  and,  as  you  will  generally  find  blossoms  of  I  sorb  as  gr-.at  a  quantity  of  heat,  in  the  process  of  having 
four  and  five  petals  on  the  same  plant,  the  former  are  '  its  temperature  raisedonedegree,  as  3200  cubic  feet  of  air 
carefully  picked   off  as   they  expand. — Rock  Colliery,  '  will ;  which  heat  is  stored  up  in  the  water,  to  be  given 


Monmouth. 

Polmaise  Heating. — In  a  former  communication,  I 
observed  that  I  thought  it  likely  there  should  be  a 
greater  loss  or  waste  of  heat  in  the  Polmaise  method 


100  Potatoes,  and  placed  them  in  an  old  bin  in  my 
cellar,  at  a  temperature  of  46",  slightly  covering  them 
wi:hold  saw- dust,  in  order  to  have  some  .more  early 


heat,  which  would  cause  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion to  pass  off  into  the  flue  or  chimney  at  a  much 
higher  temperature  from  a  stove  than  from  a  boiler 


out  again  to  other  bodies  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
itself.  It  is  this  property  which  constitutes  water  such 
an  excellent  receptacle  or  magazine  for  heat,  as  by 
common  consent  and  practical  adoption  it  is  allowed  to 
be.  When  we  consider,  then,  how  inferior  air  is  in  the 
property  of  conducting  heat,  and  in  its  capacity  for 
heat,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the.  conclusion,  that  much 
useful  heat  must  pass  off  by  the  flue  unappropriated  in 
the  arrangement  adopted  at  Polmaise,  if  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  diagram.     At  the  same  time  I  admit  that 
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the  Polmaiso  principle  of  causing  a  rapid  current  of  air 
to  be  incessantly  sweeping  over  the  heated  surface  (S), 
will  partly  compensate  the  defective  conducting  power  of 
air,  by  assisting  its  carrying  or  distributive  power,  and 
bringing  its  particles  with  greater  frequency  to  the  source 
of  heat.  But  other  means  also  are  required  to  place  the 
Polmaise  method  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  hot  water 
system  in  economising  or  utilising  heat.  To  accomplish 
this  appears  to  me  the  chief,  if  not  only  desideratum  for 
perfecting  this  method  of  heating  by  means  of  air  stoves. 
But  it  must  involve  some  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  arrangement  adopted  at  Polmaise,  on  the  ground 
that  that  arrangement  does  not  present  sufficient  sur- 
face for  ths  beat  to  be  diffused  over  and  for  the  air  to  act 
upon.  Extending  the  heating  surface,  by  including  the 
flue  of  the  stove  in  the  arrangement  for  heating  the 
current  of  air,  offers,  perhaps,  the  readiest  and  most 
available  means  for  effecting  the  desired  end.  In  my 
communication,  already  alluded  to,  I  brought  under 
notice  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  originally  proposed  by 
your  correspondent  "  Lusor."  Mr.  Sherer's  plan,  de- 
scribed in  the  Chronicle jSeeins  also  to  have  the  same  object 
in  view,  by  causing  the  current  after  leaving  the  stove 
to  traverse  the  flue  before  entering  the  house.  A  plan 
the  converse  of  this  would  be  found  very  effective,  by 
connecting  a  cold  drain  with  the  end  of  the  flue  furthest 
from  the  stove,  and  causing  the  current  to  traverse  it 
before  reaching  the  stove  and  obtaining  its  maximum 
temperature.  And  other  combinations  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  easily  devised. — J.  H.  11.,  B — k. 

Bees. — The  following  account  will  show  that  in  this 
part  of  England  (South  Wilts)  bees,  after  their  "  strike 
for  fine  weather,"  have  commenced  working  "  long 
hours." 

Table  of  the  Weights  of  several  Hive3,  beginning  with  Septeniber. 
I  give  the  Nos.  as  tliey  stand  in  my  own  List. 


Date. 


Sept.  1.  . 
Feb.  1.  . 
March  1 . 

„  14. 
April  1.  . 

„  20. 
Mayl.    . 

„      21. 

June  1.  . 

„     10. 

„      11. 


Weather. 


Favourable. . 
Unfavourable 

Ditto 

About  half  lost 

time    

Mostly  dry  . 
Extra  fine. .. 
Seven  good,  two 

bad  days   ... 
A  very  fine  day 


"Weight  in  lbs. 


Remarks. 


Allow  in  each 
case  a  stool, 
4Hbs.,  secured 
to  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  for 
convenience  in 
weighing. 
No.  5  occasion- 
ally servedfrom 
Jan.  to  May  21. 
Honey-dew  very 
prevalent  from 
May  20. 


No.  6  swarcned  on  the  5th  of  June.  No  2  swarmed,  but  re- 
turned to  the  parent  hive  on  the  11th.  This  will  account  for 
the  small  increase  when  compared  with  No.  3.  The  increase 
for  the  last  mentioned  day  is  from  the  same  morning,  and  not 
from  the  previous  evening.  No.  3,  during  the  week  ending 
June  6th.  increased  15^  lbs.,  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
Table,  3J  lbs.  on  June  11th. 

After  an  unusually  bad  spring  the  present  season  has 
become  one  of  considerable  promise.  The  inquiry  is 
made  at  pag?  373,  "  Has  any  one  had  a  swarm  from  a 
second  swarm  of  the  previous  year  so  early  as  to  dis- 
prove Huber's  statement?"  My  first  swarm  of  1844 
swarmed  twice — on  July  3d  and  again  on  July  loth.  I 
saved  all  three  for  stock  hives.  Drones  appeared  in  the 
first  maiden  swarm  'on  May  27th,  in  the  second 
Bwarm  on  May  26th,  and  in  the  parent  hive  on 
May  22d.  The  parent  stock  swarmed  on  May  23d,  the 
second  swarm  on  June  10th,  and  the  first  swarm  on 
June  11th.  In  two  of  the  above  cases  the  queens 
must  have  been  less  than  10  months  old  when  the  drone 
eggs  were  produced,  for,  of  course,  the  old  hive  and 
second  swarm  must  have  been  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  respect  to  the  age  of  their  "sovereign  lady,"  a  fact 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  reason  why 
second  swarms  produce  late  swarms,  I  take  to  be  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  age  of  the  queen.  In 
1843,  in  more  respects  than  one  an  extraordinary  bee 
season,  the  whole  of  my  hives  produced  an  autumn 
brood  of  drones,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  month 
after  the  first  slaughter.  With  respect  to  the  time  of 
swarming  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  drones, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  room  in  the  stock 
hives.  I  have  known  bees  swarm  on  the  first 
day  that  the  drones  appeared,  and  I  have  known 
a  delay  of  23  days.  The  average  time  for  the 
years  18,43-4-5  has  been  with  me,  12J  days.  This 
average  could,  I  think,  be  reduced  several  dajs,  by  dis- 
pensing with  n*aired  hives,  and  always  saving  heavy 
stocks  of  middling  size.  Hives,  though,  are  not  always 
heavy.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  period  of  time 
between  the  first  and  second  swarms,  has  been  11| 
days.      Minimum,  six  days.       Maximum,   17   days — 

B.  T. After  44  years'  experience,  the  month  of  May 

of  this  year  has  been  the  most  productive  of  honey  in 
that  long  period.  Swarms,  too,  are  now,  and  have  been 
larger  in  size  than  usual;  they  have  filled  their  hives  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  have  stored  them  with  honey  of 
superior  flavour ;  the  remunerators  and  additional 
glasses  being  well  filled  previous  to  swarming,  and  in  all 
probability  the  second  flights  or  casts,  where  they  are 
good,  will  insure  good  stocks  far  the  following  season. 
Should  the  weather  continue  fine,  additional  space 
should  be  given  immediately  to  stocks  which  have  not 
swarmed,  either  by  glasses  upon  the  tops  of  them,  or  by 
any  collateral  method.  First  swarms  of  this  year 
should  have  great  attention  paid  to  them  to  insure  an 
abundant  stock.  Swarms  should  be  secured  into  hives 
the  moment  they  are  ready  for  hiving,  or  they  may 
escape  from  the  hands  of  the  apiarian.  When  they 
settle  upon  an  immovable  substance,  such  as  a  post,  a 
body  of  a  tree,  or  between  its  branches  or  boughs,  and 
cannot  be  Bhaken  into  the  hive,  a  large  silver  table-spoon 


may  be  used  for  collecting  a  part  ot  them  into  the  hive, 
by  inverting  it,  if  only  one-third  of  them  can  be  collected 
therein,  then  turning  it  down,  and  speedily  but  gently 
collecting  the  remainder  with  the  spoon,  emptying  them 
upon  a  board  near  the  edges  of  the  hive,  they  will 
speedily  enter  ;  let  them  remain  until  the  evening, when 
they  may  be  removed  to  their  permanent  situation. — 
B.  Savage,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

Fraudulent  Seedsmen. —  I  am  really  rejoiced  toseesome 
symptoms  of  compassionate  interest  manifesting  them- 
selves towards  us  miserable  victims,  in  your  hitherto 
hard  heart.  You  have  at  last  been  brought  to  confess 
that  you  are  now  much  inclined  to  thunder  your  wrath 
upon  a  culprit  :  good.  Do  it,  and  you  shall  have  a 
monument  as  a  memorial  of  your  worth.  But,  in  sober 
sadness,  I  could  unfold,  not  one  tale,  but  a  folio  full  of 
the  most  barefaced  rogueries  which  have,  within  these 
lasttwo  seasons,  been  perpetrated  on  myself  and  others, 
which  would  startle  your  editorial  senses  ;  and  I  be 
lieve  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
from  the  increased  impetus  now  given  to  floriculture  by 
your  manful  battling  to  the  death  the  glass  fraud,  to  cut 
up,  root  and  branch,  the  dishonest  traffickers  and 
puffers  in  the  seed  and  flower  trade.  There  should  be, 
there  really  must  be,  something  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  advice  given  of  never  dealing  a  second  time 
with  a  man  who  has  cheated  you,  &c.  &c.  For  my 
own  part  I  shall  willingly  become  one  of  a  club  or  so- 
ciety (if  such  a  society  could  be  formed)  and  go  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  means  in  creating  a  fund  to  enable 
the  society  at  all  cost  to  expose  by  name  every  party 
practising  frauds  on  flower  growers  in  the  sale  of  seeds 
and  plants  untrue  to  name,  &c.  &c.  There  will  be  no 
resistance  made  to  this  by  the  respectable  tradesmen, 
for  it  will  of  necessity  insure  to  them  their  merited 
proportion  of  patronage,  while  it  will  drive  to  the  devil 
all  those  who  long  since  should  have  gone  to  him.  This 
is  warm  ;  but  it  will  out.  I  have  now  lying  beside  me 
a  list  of  names — insignificant  puffers  in  the  Chronicle, 
who  have  played  not  only  myself,  but  very  many  other 
of  my  friends,  the  most  barefaced  and  impudent  tricks 
that  it  is  possible,  and  just  possible,  only  for  the  veriest 
rogue  in  Christendom  to  conceive  ;  and  I  must  think 
some  very  straightforward  steps  should  be  set  on  foot 
without  delay  to  check  this  daily  increasing  evil.  The 
discouragement  experienced  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to,  I  may  say,  some  thousands  as  passion- 
ately devoted  to  floriculture,  as  you  or  I  can  be,  in  pro- 
secuting to  the  extent  they  desire  this  pursuit ;  and 
hence  the  justly  intentioned  tradesman  is  injured,  and 
a  vast  mass  of  pleasure  marred,  through  an  evil  which 
I  must  think  it  is  greatly  in  your  power  to  prevent. 
Permit  me  to  ask  the  question,  whether,if  you  had  placed 
in  your  hands  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  dishonesty  of 
one  of  your  advertising  parties,  you  think  it  would 
not  be  doing  some  justice  to  the  thousands  of  amateur 
florists,  who  take  in  and  rely  almost  altogether  on 
your  Paper,  not  to  allow  this  disreputable  dealer  to 
continue  his  advertisements  in  your  columns  ?  I  am 
sure  that  whilst  taking  the  liberty  of  proposing  this 
question,  I  can  anticipate  your  reply.  [Our  reply 
is,  "  give  us  the  proof."]  I  am  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  laws  of  libeland  defamation  may  present, 
since  many  a  fellow  without  a  character  has  gained  a 
good  one,  and  costs  to  boot,  by  being  called  a  rogue. 
Hence  a  club  must  be  beyond  that  of  Hercules  to  knock 
down  the  hydra-headed  monsters  it  would  have  to  deal 
with.  But  if  the  case  could  not  be  so  openly  dealt  with  as 
might  be  wished,  yet  I  have  an  idea  that  numbers  might, 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  associate  themselves  together,  and 
through  a  central  board  have  intelligence  soon  circu- 
lated of  all  persons  who  had  dealt  dishonestly  with  any 
member.  Five  shillings  a  year  from  each  party  thus 
might  prove  a  protection  against  a  fraud  to  50  times 
that  amount.  You,  perhaps,  might  suggest  something 
more  effective. —  Timon. 

Tomtits.— Reasons  why  they  should  not  be  shot  or 
poisoned  with  mutton  suet  and  nux  vomica  : — A  pair  of 
the  great  tit  (Parus  major)  having  built  their  nests  in 
the  hole  of  a  wall  on  my  premises,  which  was  conve- 
niently situated  for  observation,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  satisfying  myself  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food 
with  which  they  supplied  their  young.  The  nest  con- 
tained seven  youug  ones,  which  were  about  a  fortnight 
in  becoming  full  grown  and  feathered.  Other  impor- 
tant engagements  prevented  my  watching  them  at  all 
parts  of  the  day,  but  I  found  from  the  mean  of  a  series 
of  observations  that  the  old  birds  brought  food  for  their 
young  once  in  every  three  minutes.  The  food  was  in- 
variably a  bright  green  caterpillar,  and  allowing  three 
hours  (at  the  very  lowest)  of  the  day  for  feeding,  this 
single  nest  consumed  every  day  200  caterpillars  ;  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  considerably  more  than  these  were 
consumed  in  the  24  hours,  besides  those  taken  by  the 
old  ones.  Macgillivray,  in  his  work  upon  British  birds, 
relates  the  result  of  an  observation  upon  the  food 
brought  by  a  pair  of  thrushes  (Turdus  musicus),  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  for  I  have  not  the  work 
by  me,  they  fed  their  young  230  times  in  the  day,  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  Taking, 
however,  my  estimate  of  200  caterpillars  in  the  day,  my 
nest  of  tits  consumed  in  the  fortnight  2800  of  these  de- 
structive larva3,  and  if  we  allow  the  old  ones  20  a  day 
each  it  makes  the  sum  total  3360.  Now,  supposing  the 
tit  occasionally  feeds  upon  Peas  or  buds,  let  me  ask 
any  unprejudiced  observer  of  these  matters  which 
would  do  the  most  harm  in'a  fortnight  nine  tits  or  3360 
caterpillars  ?  Depend  upon  it  that  in  recklessly  destroy- 
ing our  insectivorous  birds, we  not  only  eommit.an  act 
of  unnecessary  cruelty,  but  we  are  extirpating  the  gar- 


deners' best  friends.  By-and-by,  when  the  larvte  are 
destroyed  or  changed  into  chrysalises,  the  birds  will  no 
doubt  return  to  the  gardens  and  ask  for  payment  of 
their  services  in  some  small  portion  of  the  good  things 
which,  were  it  not  for  their  assistance,  we  should  never 
have  had  at  all.  I  hope  all  gentlemen  will  forbid  the 
destruction  of  birds  in  their  gardens  ;  they  are  all  more 
or  less  useful.  The  least  so,  perhaps,  to  the  gardener  are 
some  of  the  Fringillidte,  |the  bullfinches,  greenfinches, 
goldfinches,  &c,  and  yet  the  two  latter  certainly  feed 
their  young  with  caterpillars  and  perfect  insects  ;  and  if 
the  bullfinch,  the  most  injurious  of  any  bird  to  the  fruit 
trees,  does  destroy  our  buds  in  fpting,  we  ought  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  fact  that  by  invariably  taking 
the  fruit-bud  and  leaving  the  leaf-bud  untouched,  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  tree  is  unimpaired,  whereas 
the  caterpillar  destroys  the  leaves,  and  thus  kills  the 
tree  entirely.—  C.  R.  liree,  Stowmarket. 

Miscellaneous In  reply   to  "  R.  C,"  you  say  you 

never  heard  that  hedgehogs  could  resist  poison.  I 
believe  such  to  be  the  case.  A  few  years  back  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  and  published.  Firstly  on  rabbits 
with  strychnine,  one  grain  causing  death  in  a  very  short 
time.  On  a  domesticated  hedgehog  it  produced  no 
effect,  used  in  quantities  ;  and  large  doses  of  corrosive 
sublimate  were  also  tried  without  effect. At  Hard- 
wick  Hall  the  gardeners  have  planted  Box  to  fill  up  the 
bottom  of  the  old  fences  ;  it  has  completely  filled  them 
up,  looks  beautiful,  and  has  formed  a  complete  barrier 
to  rabbits.     I   should  think  it  is  a  far  preferable  mode 

to  the  wire  fences  lately  spoken  of  in  your  columns. 

"  Moorland  Willie"  last  year  spoke  of  a  sort  of  Mackin- 
tosh for  the  garden  in  time  of  drought  ;  the  hint  has 
led  me  to  cover  some  of  my  Carnations  which  are  in 
pots  (and  the  soil  becoming  baked  on  the  surface  from 
frequent  waterings),  with  dried  Moss,  with  the  greatest 
success,  those  so  covered  taking  quite  the  lead  of  the 
others,  the  soil  always  being  moist  when  the  others  are 

dry,  with  one-third  of  the  water  the  others  get. 1 

have  in  my  garden  a  large  Sweetbrier  (double  flower- 
ing). I  never  have  shown  it  without  surprise  being 
expressed,  especially  by  a  nurseryman  last  week,  which 
has  led  me  to  ask,is  it  uncommon  ?—  [No.] — I  see  in  your 
last  number  that  Burnettised  cloth,  like  all  others,  be- 
comes rotten  by  exposure  to  weather.  Common  cap 
paper  will  not  ;  it  will  stand  wind  and  weather,  and  is 
quite  transparent.  I  use  it  as  a  covering  for  Carna- 
tions, &c,  tacking  it  on  the  roof  through  tape,  and  I 
think  it  improves  with  age.  I  use  1  oz.  bees'  wax  to 
1  pint  of  boiled  oil.     It  is  cheap  and  efficient. — J. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Second  Great  Exhibition  of  the  sea,on  took 
place  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last ;  and 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  grand  display  in  May.  The 
day  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  although  the 
garden  was  somewhat  parched  by  the  late  dry  wea- 
ther. The  exhibition  was  inspected  by  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
scene.  In  large  collections  of  40  stove  and  green- 
house plants  there  was  no  competition;  Mr.  Robertson, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  In 
this  group  were  several  matchless  specimens  of  first- 
rate  cultivation  ;  indeed,  nothing  inferior  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  same  exhibitor  in  May.  At  the  back 
stood  a  Clerodendron  fallax,  with  7  large  spikes  of 
scarlet  flowers,  and  on  either  side  noble  plants  of  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda,  especially  one  nearly  6  ft.  in  height, 
loaded  with  bloom.  Supporting  these  again  were  Erica 
metulfeflora  bicolor,  a  splendid  plant,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  red  and  white  tubes  ;  Clerodendrons  pani- 
culatum  and  fallax,  and  a  fine  Statice  ruacrophjlla.  In 
the  same  collection  were  also  Phcenocoma  proliferum, 
4  ft.  through,  and  as  much  in  height,  exceedingly  well 
grown,  but  scarce  of  flowers;  and  near  it  another  of 
the  same  species,  equally  good.  Associated  with  these 
were  Epacris  grandiflora,  and  large  bushes  of  Coleo- 
nema  pulchrum,  and  Pimelea  decussata.  In  front  were 
Manettia  cordifolia,  4-i  ft.  high,  and  as  much  through, 
profusely  covered  with  red  blossoms,  which  contrasted 
well  with  the  deep  green  foliage ;  the  well-known  and 
generally  well-grown  Leschenaultia  formosa,  18  inches 
in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter  ;  a  small  Erica  gemmi- 
fera  ;  Pimelea  decussata,  a  depressed  bush  finely  in 
flower ;  Clerodendron  Kzempferi,  with  one  strong  spike 
rising  about  18  inches  above  the  ample  dark-green 
leaves  ;  Statice  arborea,  with  seven  spikes  of  bloom, 
together  with  a  rather  bare  Leschenaultia  Baxteri  ; 
and  a  small  Ixora  coccinea,  with  eight  gaudy  clusters 
of  scarlet  flowers.  Along  with  these  were  two  plants  of 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor  ;  Azalea  Danielsiana,  in  good 
condition,  considering  the  season  ;  Cyrtoceras  reflexum, 
with  numerous  bunches  of  pale  green  and  lemon-coloured 
flowers  ;  two  tolerably  good  plants  of  Rondeletia  spe- 
ciosa ;  a  neat  Eriostemon  buxifolium  ;  Erica  Caven- 
dishii,  measuring  2$  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through ; 
and  Tabern£emonta"na  coronaria,  a  plant  not  often  seen 
in  collections,  remarkable  for  its  glossy  deep-green 
leaves  and  handsome  yellow-eyed  snow-white  flowers.  In 
the  same  group  with  these  were  Ixora  coccinea;  Epacris 
grandiflora,  5  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  a 
fine  bush  of  Erica  tricolor  elegans  ;  Clerodendron  fallax ; 
a  small  Azalea  variegata,  pretty  well  bloomed  ;  E.  per- 
spicua  nana  ;  a  badly  bloomed  blue  Leschenaultia  ; 
Boronia  denticulata,  in  fine  condition,  measuring  3  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter  ;  and  a  famous  Les- 
chenaultia formosa,  2  feet  through  and  as  much  in 
height,  with  its  branches  hanging  gracefully  over  the  pot. 
Collections  of  20  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
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Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge  Road;  Mr.  Ayres  gr.'to  J.  Cook, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  Blackheath,  and  by  Mr.  Huut,  gr. 
to  Miss  Traill,  of  Bromley.  The  Lea-bridge  group  con- 
tained as  usual  superb  specimens  of  cultivation. 
Arranged  along  the  back  was  Clerodendron  spleudens 
which  has  been  formerly  noticed;  an  exceedingly  neat 
Aphelexis  humilis,  2A-feet  in  height 'and  as  much  in  width; 
a  very  handsome  Sollya  linearis,  5  feet  in  height,  quite 
a  thicket  of  pale  blue  flowers  and  deep  green  leaves  ; 
and  Crowea  saligna  in  the  most  robust  health,  but 
hardly  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  and  not  less  remarkable 
were  handsome  specimens  of  Ixora  coccinea  in  most 
luxuriant  growth,  producing  nearly  40  gorgeous  scar- 
let heads  of  flowers;  and  a  large  mass  of  Coleonema 
pulclirum,  5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
covered  with  little  pink  stars.  In  the  same  collection 
were  aWo  Statice  arborea,  with  7  flower  spikes  ;  and  a 
splendid  Erica  Bergiana,  literally  a  mass  of  small  round 
deep  purple  blossoms.  In  front  were  Clerodendron 
squamatum,  a  noble  plant  of  that  showy  genus  ;  a 
splendidly  grown  Pbcenocoma  proliferum,  3  ft.  in  height 
and  as  much  in  width,  but  scarce  of  bloom  ;  Pimelea 
hispida,  a  mass  of  white  flowers;  a  large  and  fine  Poly- 
gala  acuminata,  about  5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  a  mass  of  purple  flowers  ;  the  same  Pavetta 
caffra  formerly  mentioned,  a  pTant  we  should  like  to  see 
oftener  in  collections  ;  and  a  small  specimen  of  the  lilac- 
flowered  Franciscea  acuminata.  Along  with  these 
were  Aphelexis  speciosa,  a  paler  flowered  and  perhaps 
less  handsome  species  than  humilis;.  a  small  plant 
of  the  yellow-blossomed  Gompholobiutn  splendens,  and 
several  Heaths,  including  tricolor  elegans,  a  hand- 
somer variety  than  tricolor,  which  likewise  formed 
part  of  the  group,  as  did  also  a  pretty  E.  ventri- 
cosa.  —  Mr.  Ayres's  set,  which  was  next  in  point  of 
merit,  comprised  two  noble  Clerodendrons  ;  the  same 
Allamanda  cathartica,  formerly  described,  agaiu  pro- 
duced in  first-rate  order  ;  as  was  also  the.  noble  Glo- 
riosa  superba,  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion.  Along 
with  these  were  Crowea  saligna,  finely  in  bloom,  and 
promising  to  become  still  better  ;  the  larger  and  best 
variety  of  Aphelexis  spectabilis  ;  a  small  plant  of  the 
comparatively  new  Cyrtoceras  rtflexum  ;  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  forming  a  low  spreading  bush,  1 8  inches  in 
height  and  about  2  feet  across,  together  with  a  very 
handsomely  grown  and  finely  bloomed  Polygala  oppo- 
sitifolia.  In  the  same  collection  were,  moreover,  a 
small  plant  of  the  pale-flowered  Aphelexis  sesamoides  ; 
a  very  fine  Phcenocoma  proliferum,  3  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  well-flowered  ;  and  a  fine 
bush  of  Pimelea  decussata,  3  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
in  width,  together  With  Erica  Bergiana  ;  tricolor,  with 
its  variety  elegans,  and  a  pretty  E.  ventricosa.  In  Mr. 
Hunt's  collection  we  remarked  a  small  but  finely 
bloomed  Aphelexis  humilis  ;  Dillwynia  splendens,  3 
feet  in  height  and  nearly  as  much  in  width,  finely 
bloomed  ;  a  small  Erica  ventricosa  superba  ;  Boronia 
serrulate,  2-1  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft.  in  width ;  Clerodendron 
squamatum  in  luxuriant  health,  but  not  well  bloomed  ; 
Crowea  saligna,  2  ft.  by  2,  in  robust  health,  just  coming  into 
blossom,  and  a  large  rather  thin  bush  of  Pimelea  decus- 
sata. Associated  with  these  were  Erica  ventricosa 
purpurea,  a  famous  plant  about  3  feet  in  height  and  2 
in  width  ;  a  small  but  fine  Pimelea  hispida  ;  Phceno- 
coma  proliferum  ;  a  small  Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  in  fine 
health  and  bloom  ;  and  a  small  but  finely  grown  Pi- 
melea decussata.  At  the  back  stood  Clerodendron  pa- 
niculatum,  a  single-stemmed  plant,  6  feet  in  height, 
having  a  noble  panicle  of  flowers ;  a  very  neat  Pimelea 
spectabilis,  2\  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  width ;  the 
same  fine  Leschenaultia  formosa  formerly  mentioned  ; 
a  small  Erica  depressa  ;  Polygala  cordifolia,  2  feet  in 
height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  rather  "  leggy ;"  a 
splendid  Ixora  coccinea,  5  feet  in  height,  producing  17 
heads  of  bloom,  and  several  Heaths,  including  perspicua 
nana,  and  a  very  large  plant  of  tricolor  elegans. 

In  Collections  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
there  were  three  exhibitors  :  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W. 
Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley;  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  of  Cheam  ;  and  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maid- 
stone. —  Mr.  Barnrs  sent  a  fine  Aphelexis  humilis, 
measuring  2  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter  ; 
a  pretty  plant  of  Cyrtoceras  refiexum  ;  Allamanda 
cathartica,  in  good  condition  ;  a  showy  and  luxuriant 
Clerodendron  fallax  ;  the  same  Leschenaultia  formosa 
formerly  described  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  Cavendishii, 
3  feet  in  height,  and  about  as  much  in  diameter  ;  to- 
gether with  an  equally  large  Polygala  cordifolia,  rather 
bare  at  bottom.  At  the  back  stood  a  large  Stephanotis 
floribunda;  a  blue  Leschenaultia;  the  same  large  and 
fine  Phcenocoma  proliferum  mentioned  formerly ;  a  good 
Rondeletia  speciosa  ;  and  an  immense  bush  of  Clero- 
dendron squamatum. — Mr.  Green  sent  among  others 
Boronia  serrulate,  in  fine  health ;  a  large  and  fine  Erica 
tricolor  elegans  ;  a  fine  bush  of  Gardenia  florida,  with 
numerous  sweet  scented  snow-white  blossoms  ;  a  well 
bloomed  iirica  Cavendishii ;  and  a  lovely  Epiphyllum 
speciosum,  forming  a  globe  at  least  4  feet  in  diameter, 
densely  covered  with  showy  rosy  pink  blossoms.  In 
the  same  group  were  also  Ixora  coccinea,  small,  but 
finely  bloomed  ;  the  same  noble  Aphelexis  humilis  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  agaiu  produced  in  equally  good 
coudition  ;  a  large  mass  of  Coleonema  pulchrum  ;  Azalea 
rosea  punctata,  well  bloomed  considering  the  season  ; 
Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  a  fine  Manettia  cordifolia,  and 

a  small   Pimelea   Hendersoni In  Mr.    Epps's  group 

were  two  plants  of  Ixora  coccinea,  Aphelexis  humilis, 
Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  a  good  Clerodendron  fallax,  and 
several  gond  specimens  of  Capi  Heaths. 

I:i    Collections    of    Six     Stovs     and    Greenhouse 


Plants  there  were  seven  exhibitors.  A  silver-gilt  Medal 
was  awarded  1o  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Tooting,  for  remarkably  well  grown  plants,  comprising 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  1  foot  in  height  and  2J  feet  in 
width  ;  a  large  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  a  fine  Aphelexis 
humilis  ;  the  gracefully  drooping  scarlet-flowered  Rus- 
sellia  juncea  ;  a  large  Erica  tricolor,  a  mass  of  blossom; 
and  the  same  pretty  jEschynanthus  parasiticus  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion.  The  next  group  in  point 
of  merit  was  produced  by  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  P.".  F.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam.  It  was  alto- 
gether composed  of  large  and  showy  plants,  among 
which  were  Allamanda  cathartica,  6  feet  in  height,  but 
hardly  in  bloom  ;  Polygala  oppositifolia,  3  feet  by  3, 
perhaps  the  best  plant  of  the  kind  exhibited;  a  standard 
Ardisia  crenulata,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  8  feet  in  height,  one  half  the  top  being  covered 
with  white  flowers, while  the  lower  half  was  ornamented 
by  a  profusion  of  deep  red  berries  ;  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda, 6  feet  in  height,  in  tolerably  good  condition  ;  a 
large  scrambling  Euthales  macrophylla,  and  a  hand- 
some Pimelea  decussata — Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley, 
produced  Clerodendron  squamatum  ;  a  tall  Nerium 
splendens  ;  a  pretty  plant  of  the  well  known  red-flow- 
ered stove  twiner,  Poivrcea  coccinea;  Erica  ventricosa; 
a  fine  Leschenaultia  formosa,  2  feet  in  height  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  a  large  and  good  Euphorbia 
splendens.  Other  two  groups,  equal  to  the  above  in 
point  of  merit,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to 
T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  and  by  Mr.  Catleugh, 
of  Chelsea.  The  former  sent  Erica  ventricosa  ;  finely 
grown  plants  of  Ixora  coccinea  and  of  Vinca  rosea  alba;  a 
small  but  good  Epacris  grandiflora ;  Clerodendron  fallax; 
and  a  fine  Leschenaultia  formosa,  2  ft.  in  height,  and  as 
much  in  width,  the  branches  hanging  down  over  the 
pot. — Mr.  Catleugh  produced  a  well-bloomed  Hoya 
carnosa,  a  Lantana  in  fine  condition  ;  the  showy  Aphe- 
lexis spectabilis,  a  good  Euphorbia  splendens,  Stepha- 
notis floribunda,  and  a  pretty  Statiee  sinuate. — From 
Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington, 
were  six  good  plants,  comprising  a  large  and  fine  Cereus 
speciosissimus;  small  but  good  plants  of  Ixora  coccinea 
and  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  and  a  good  A.  humilis, 
Pimelea  cordate,  and  the  blue  Leschenaultia  biloba. — 
Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq  ,  of  Sidcup,  Kent, 
sent  a  handsome  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  the  showy 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Boronia  serrulate,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Aphelexis  argentea,  and  a  fine  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  2  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter. — 
Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow,  produced  a  small  Les- 
chenaultia formosa,  a  good  Pimelea  decussata,  4  ft.  in 
height  and  as  much  in  width  ;  large  plants  of  Coleonema 
rubrum,  and  of  Pimelea  Iinifolia,also  Sprengelia  incar- 
nate, and  a  good  Callistemon  speciosum. 

Collections  of  Exotic  Orchids  were  both  numerous 
and  magnificent  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  finer  display.  The  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
to  a  collection  of  50,  produced  from  the  garden  of  S. 
Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth.  This  was  altogether 
composed  of  first-rate  specimens,  more  especially  one  of 
Aerides  odoratum,  which  was  perhaps  the  finest  plant 
of  the  kind  ever  exhibited.  It  must  have  been  at  least 
5  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  width,  and  could  not  have 
had  on  it  less  than  £0  flower  spikes.  From  the  same 
garden  also  came  another  specimen  (the  larger  variety 
of  A.  odoratum),  which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
above  ;  and  associated  with  them  were  Peristeria  pen- 
dula,  having  a  fine  spike  of  cream-coloured  blossoms, 
thickly  covered  with  minute  brown  spots  ;  the  red 
variety  of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  two  spikes  18 
inches  in  length  ;  the  small  brown  and  yellow  Oncidium 
pubes  ;  several  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossice  ;  two 
plants  of  the  purple  and  white  flowered  Aerides  crispum ; 
the  curious,  rather  than  beautiful,  Cirrhcea  viridi-purpu- 
rea;  Vanda  cristate;  the  white  lipped  Oncidium  leucochi- 
lum,  with  four  flower  spikes  ;  and  Oncidium  Went- 
worthianum.  Associated  with  these  were  the  charming 
Vanda  teres  ;  Angrcecum  caudatum  ;  the  showy  Odon- 
toglossum grande  ;  a  famous  Brassia  verrucosa,  with 
seven  flower  spikes ;  Oncidium  Papilio  ;  Aerides  af- 
fine ;  the  rare  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  three  ex- 
panded large  yellow  blossoms ;  Odontoglossum  has- 
tatum  ;  Mormodes  laxatum,  with  cream-coloured  flow- 
ers ;  Sobralia  macrantha,  bearing  two  of  its  large  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  purple  blossoms ;  Oncidium  pulvi- 
natum  and  Cirrhsea  fusco-lutea,  with  numerous  pendent 
green-coloured  flower  spikes.  In  the  same  collection 
were  likewise  Cattleya  intermedia  ;  Epidendrum  alatum ; 
Oncidium  Cavendishii,  having  a  strong  spike  of  yellow 
flowers  ;  the  pretty  little  white  flowered  Odontoglossum 
Egertoni,  and  Burlingtonia  venusta  ;  the  well-known 
Stanhopea  saccate,  with  two  blooms  ;  Epidendrum  selli- 
gerum,  having  four  green  flower  spikes ;  the  orange 
blossomed  E.  cinnabarinum ;  Cirrhcea  squalens  and 
Warreana  ;  the  same  Cyrtochilum  steilatum  formerly 
mentioned. ;  the  rare  Phalcenopsis  amabilis,  the  queeu 
of  all  the  Orchids,  and  a  Paphiuia  cristate  with  choco- 
late flowers.  The  next  collection  in  point  of  merit  was 
shown  by  Mr  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading. 
In  this  group  we  remarked  Cattleya  Aclandi,  with  large 
purple  lip  and  dark  brown  petals  ;  Huntleya  violacea, 
with  flowers  like  some  bivalve  shell ;  Aerides  odoratum, 
a  large  mass  in  fine  bloom  ;  two  specimens  of  the  showy 
Cattleya  Mossice ;  Phalcenopsis  amabilis ;  Lycaste 
Deppei,  with  numerous  dull  greenish-yellow  flowers 
of  little  beauty  ;  the  blue  lipped  Vanda  Roxburghi ; 
the  pretty  orange-flowered  Oncidium  divaricatum  ;  and 
the  pale  green-blossomed  Epidendrum  fragraus.  In 
the  same  group  were  Lycaste  niaerophylla  pallida, 
having  brown  and  white  flowers  ;  OJoiitoglosr uiu  has- 


tatum  ;  a  small  Aerides  odoratum  majus  ;  the  rail 
white-flowered  Anguloa  uniflora  ;  a  variety  of  Stall 
hopea  oculata,  with  two  fine  spikes  of  richly  spottel 
flowers  ;  a  small  plant  of  the  Indian  Phaius  bicolorl 
and  an  immense  Saccolabium  gu'tatum, having  upwarcl 
of  20  long  drooping  racemes  of  purple  flowers.  Otht 
two  groups  of  20  came  from  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  ll 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  from  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tootin;( 
Mr.  Robertson  sent  the  larger  and  best  variety  of  Oil 
cidium  Papilio  ;  Aerides  affine  ;  Odontoglossum  hasti| 
turn  ;  a  very  large  Dendrobium  cupreum  ;  having  bu| 
flowers,  with  deep  brown  spots ;  an  Epidendrum,  witl 
numerous  slender  spikes  of  greenish  flowers  of  litt 
beauty  ;  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossice,  with  pale  lils 
blossoms  ;  Oncidium  pulvinatum;  a  specimen  of  the  re 
variety  of  Aerides  affine  ;  the  curious  rather  tba 
beautiful  Acropera  Loddigesii  ;  Oncidium  flexuosum| 
Stanhopea  oculata  :  and  Mormodes  aromaticum,  wit 
two  spikes  of  bi own-spotted  flowers.  In  the  sara 
group  were  also  Saccolabium  Blumei,  wTith  two  pendei 
racemes  of  purple  and  white  flowers  ;  the  exceeding! 
handsome  large  purple  flowered  Sobralia  macrantha 
Brassia  Wrayce  ;  Angrcecum  caudatum,  witi 
green  petals  and  white  lip  ;  Barkeria  spectabilis,  ti 
bright  orange-flowered  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  tb 
beautiful  and  graceful  Saccolabium  prcemorsum,  Oncl 
dium  Lanceanum,  and  Cattleya  Mossice. —  Finallj 
Messrs.  Rollisson  sent  Stanhopea  saccate,  with  12  opel 
blossoms  ;  Oncidium  flexuosum,  with  three  spikes  <| 
yellow  flowers  ;  a  small  Maxillaria  aromatica,  the  beau 
tiful  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  a  fine  Stanhopea  oculati 
with  4  drooping  flower-spikes  ;  the  lovely  Vanda  tere 
the  charming  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Oncidium  crispunj 
the  spotted  variety  of  O.  luridum,  Dendrobium  dens| 
florum,  with  two  clusters  of  orange  blossoms  ;  Epiderl 
drum  macrochilum  album,  Lycaste  gigantcea,  and  ! 
fine  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  with  7  spikes  of  flowerj 
Associated  with  these  were  Oncidium  pulvinatunj 
having  a  fine  spike  of  brownish  yellow  flowers  ;  a  lara 
Aerides  odoratum,  the  handsome  Cattleya  Mossice,  anj 
the  rare  and  very  handsome  Coryanthes  macranth:| 
having  one  large  flower  thickly  studded  with  wan| 
brown  spots. 

Collections  of  12  Okchids  were  sent  by  Mr.  EyleJ 
gr.  to  Sir  G.  Lament,  Bart.,  Roehampton  ;  and  by  It] 
Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell.  In  Mij 
Eyles'  group  were  Brassia  Lawrenciana  ;  the  blut 
lipped  Indian  Vanda  Roxburghii ;  Cattleya  Mossice,  aj 
Aerides  allied  to  affine  ;  the  handsome  Vanda  teres 
Aerides  odoratum,  and  an  Aerides  allied  to  erispun 
together  with  Saccolabium  guttatum  ;  a  fine  Brass;] 
Lanceana  ;  a  tall  plant  of  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum; 
and  a  good  Oncidium  altissimum. — Mr.  Don  producej 
Brassia  Lanceana  ;  Aerides  crispum  ;  and  A.  affinei 
the  little  white  and  yellow  blossomed  Burlingtonil 
venusta  ;  the  curious  pale  green  flowered  Cycnochr 
ventricosum ;  together  with  Oncidium  pulvinatum  ;  tt| 
Ceylon  Ansectochilus  seteceus ;  Stanhopea  oculat-| 
having  two  fine  flower  spikes;  and  Epidendrur 
aromaticum. 

In  Collections  of  6  Species  there  were  four  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford  ;  Ml 
Carson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Plant  sen 
the  brown  streaked  Vanda  cristate;  Saccolabium  guttci 
turn  ;  a  good  Cattleya  intermedia  ;  a  famous  Oncidiun 
pulvinatum  ;  the  white  Phalcenopsis  amabilis  ;  and  ; 
pretty  Vanda  Roxburghii. — From  Mr.  Carson  were  tlj 
larger  variety  of  Aerides  odoratum  ;  Saccolabium  gu  < 
tetum,  producing  a  small  drooping  raceme  of  fine] 
coloured  flowers  ;  Gongora  maculate  lutea ;  a  variety 
Cattleya  Mossice  ;  and  the  rare  Chysis  aurea,  wit 
small  yellow  flowers. — From  Mr.  Bruce  were  the  re»i 
flowered  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Oncidium  flexuosurJ 
a  fine  Cattleya  Mossice,  a  small  Aerides  odoratum,  ail 
the  pretty  little  yellow-flowered  Oncidium  pumilum.-i 
Finally,  Mr.  Barnes  sent  a  large  Oncidium  "VVentwortl: 
ianum,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Zygopetalum  Mackai,  wit: 
large  violet  lip,  agreeably  contrasting  with  the  gree 
petals  ;  two  Oncidiums  and  Trichopilium  tortile,  rij 
markable  for  its  twisted  petals  and  funnel-shaped  lip. 

Collections  of  Cape    Heaths   weie  numerous,  ar 
made  a  fine  display  ;  but  with  one  or  two  exception 
there  was  nothing  particularly  striking  among  them, 
noble  single  specimen  of  ventricosa  purpurea  was  pnj 
duced  from  the  garden  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  Barti 
and,  occupying  the  place  of  the  noble  spotted  Cyrtopc 
(Cyrtopodium  punctatum),  produced  at  the  previoi 
exhibition,  was  a  worthy  rival  of  that  fine  plant,  as  fc 
as  good  cultivation  is  concerned. — Another  particular!! 
handsome   plant    was  a  metulceflora   bicolor,   in   M.. 
Fairbairn's  collection  from  Clapham.     This  variety  > 
generally  loose  and    straggling ;    but  the  specimen  i 
question — a  plant  about  3ift.  high,  and  as  much  in  widt 
— was  very  compact,  and  amass  of  long  rosy  pinkbloi; 
soms  passing  into  pure  white  at  the  tips,  the  two  coloui 
forming  a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast.   Collectioi 
of  20  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Robertso: 
Mr.  Ayres,  and  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Rollisson,  i 
Tooting.     In  Mr.  Hunt's  group  were  observed  a  goc 
Cavendishii,  a  large  plant  of  tricolor,  and  a  red  variel 
of  that  species,  a  good  depressa,  the  useful  ventricos: 
the    pretty    white-flowered    odore    rosce,    the    larg< 
variety   of  retorta,   a  fine   Massoni,   perspicua   nan 
nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  a  mass  < 
bloom,  which  was  beginning  to  fade,  and  a  good  plant  i 
Halicacaba,  with  curious  drooping  pale  green  flower 
In  Mr.  Robertson's  collection  were  inflate,  a  very  larj 
plant,  rather  bare  of  flowers;  a  very  fine  geramifei 
3  feet  in  height,  and   about  4+  feet  in   width,   covere' 
with    blossoms    down   to  the   pot  ;    a   fine  ventricoa 
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haruea,  rather  thin,  but  a  mass  of  flowers  ;  a  famous 
ICaverulishii,  finely  bloomed  plants  of  ventricosa 
ljuperba,  and  a  coccinea  minor,  the  latter  a  lovely 
ubjeet.  In  the  same  group  were  tricolor  elegans, 
'hardly  sufficiently  in  bloom,  which  was  also  the  case 
iwith  a  good  metuloeflora  bicolor.  In  addition  to  these 
*the  collection  contained  a  large  splendens,  densa,  and 
several  others.  Mr.  Ayres'  group  was  composed  wholly 
of  small  plants,  which  were  all  in  excellent  health  and 
finely  bloomed.  Among  them  were  jasminiflora,  a 
handsome  species  ;  gemmifera  ;  tricolor  elegans,  with 
flesh-coloured  green-tipped  flowers  ;  ventricosa  alba, 
metulreflora,  and  its  more  striking  variety  bicolor, 
a  very  pretty  Westphalingia,  and  a  neat  Bergiana. 
In  the  group  from  Clapham  were  a  Massoni  in  excel- 
lent condition;  the  comparatively  new  Vernoni  superba, 
impulsa,  covered  with  long  delicate  pink  tubes  ;  various 
varieties  of  tricolor;  the  fine  metukeflora  bicolor  above 
alluded  to  ;  Bothwelliana,  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  the  curious 
little  sanguinolenta,  with  deep  red  flowers,  shaded  with 
violet ;  varieties  of  inflata  and  of  ventricosa,  and  a 
large  jasmiuiflora.  In  the  group  from  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisso  i  we  observed  a  pretty  little  Massoni,  a  dense  hush 
of  Dj.phna?flora,  and  several  other  well  grown  plants  ; 
all  of  them  were,  however,  somewhat  deficient  in  regard 
to  bloom. 

Collections  of  12  Heaths  were  shown  by  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  among  Nurserymen  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son, 
of  Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge.  Mr. 
Green's  plants,  which  were  large  and  well  grown,  con- 
tained Westphalingia,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  richly 
coloured  red  tubes,  a  fine  inflata,  a  beautiful  plant  of  ele- 
gans, Cavendishii,in  good  condition,and  a  pretty  ventricosa 
superba. — Mr.  May  also  sent  excellent  plants,  among 
which  were  Westphalingia  ;  a  fine  tricolor,  loaded  with 
blossoms  ;  a  small  elegans  ;  ventricosa  alba,  a  mass  of 
white  flowers  ;  a  very  fine  Massoni,  2  feet  in  height 
and  quite  as  much  in  diameter,  covered  with  blossoms  ; 
and  an  excellent  plant  of  odorata. — Mr.  Barnes's  plants 
were  large  and  finely  grown  ;  among  them  were  odore 
rosse ;  the  singular  looking  Plukenetiana  ;  a  large 
ventricosa,  tricolor,  the  pretty  pink-flowered  infundibu- 
liformis  ;  and  a  large  ventricosa  superba. — Mr.  Daw- 
son's group  was  composed  of  neat,  small  plants,  which 
were,  however,  not  different  from  what  has  been 
already  mentioned The  Exeter  group  came  in  excel- 
lent order  ;  it  contained  a  large  tricolor  ;  gnaphaloides ; 
several  varieties  of  ventricosa  ;  and  small  plants  of 
gemmifera  and  Coventryana,  the  latter  covered  with 
little  pink  stars. — In  the  Messrs.  Frazers'  group  was  a 
fine  plant  of  tricolor  elegans  ;  several  varieties  of  ven- 
tricosa ;  and  a  fine  daphnoides. — Groups  of  six  plants 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Jack,  and  Mr. 
Malyon.  Mr.  Bruce  sent  Bergiana,  in  capital  condi- 
tion, as  also  a  fine  tricolor  ;  and  a  pretty  depressa, 
together  with  tricolor  elegans,  and  a  variety  of  ven- 
tricosa. Mr.  Jack  sent  six  well-managed  plants  ;  and 
so  did  Mr.  Malyon  ;  in  the  latter  group  was  a  neat  de- 
pressa, Cavendishii,  and  three  varieties  of  ventricosa. 

Of  Rises,  both  cut  and  in  pots,  there  was  a  fine  dis- 
play. Those  in  pots  were  even  superior  to  what  was 
produced  at  the  May  exhibition  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  fleeting  character  of 
the  "  Queen  of  Flowers  "  under  the  bright  sunlight  and 
excessive  heat  we  have  experienced  for  the  last  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  12, 
there  were  two  exhibitors — Mr.  Terry,gr.  to  Lady  Puller, 
Youngsbury  ;  and  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Bavfordbury.  Mr.  Terry  sent  the  following  :—Tea: 
Napoleon,  pale  pink  ;  Nina,  pink  ;  Madame  Breon, 
pale  rose  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  pale  blush  ;  Cels  Multiflora, 
blush.  Gal/ica  :  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  shaded  crimson  ; 
Henri  Barbot,  bright  rose  ;  La  Moskowa,  shaded  crim- 
son. Bourbon  :  Paul  Perras,  rose  ;  Queen,  blush.  Hy- 
brid perpetual :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pale  rose. 
Noisette  :  Lamarque,  White.  —  Among  Mr.  Slowe's 
plants  were  :  —  Bourbon  :  Edouard  Desfosses,  bright 
rose  ;  Gloire  de  Paris,  crimson,  shaded  with  purple  ; 
Armosa,  purple.  Tea  :  Safrano,  bright  fawn  ;  Elise 
Sauvage,  pale  yellow,  orange  centre  ;  Nina,  pink.  Hy- 
brid perpetual :  Fulgorie,  deep  rose,  tinged  with  purple  ; 
Pauline  Plantier ;  Princesse  He'lene,  deep  purplish 
red  ;  Queen  Victoria.  China  :  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  pale 
flesh. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  for  18  varieties, 
there  were  four  exhibitors,  viz.,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons, 
of  Great  Berkhamstead  ;  Mr.  Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr. 
Beck,  of  lsleworth  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt; 
and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford. — Mr.  Lane  sent : —  Tea  : 
Adam,  rose,  very  large  ;  Diana  Vernon  ;  Moire,  rose, 
shaded  with  fawn  ;  Le  Paetole,  lemon,  with  bright 
yellow  centre ;  Abricote,  rosy  fawn.  Bourbon  :  Ma- 
dame Nerard,  blush  ;  Armosa,  purple ;  Celimene  ; 
Phoenix,  reddish  purple  ;  Theresita  ;  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  pale  flesh.  China  :  Abbe'  Moiland  ;  Fab- 
vier  ;  Eugene  Beauharnais,  bright  amaranth  ;  Madame 
Bureau,  white.  Gallica  :  Boule  de  Nanteuil,  large, 
crimson  purple  Provenee  :  Illustre  Beaute.  Hybrid 
China:  Comtesse  de  Lacepede,  silvery  pale  blush. — 
In  Messrs.  Paul's  Group  were — Tea  :  Roussel ;  Pauline 
Plantier ;  Julie  Mansais,  white  with  lemon  centre. 
Hybrid  China  :  Madame  Plantier,  white;  Dombrouski; 
Velours  Episcopal ;  General  Kleber ;  Belle  Marie. 
Hybrid  Perpetual :  Madame  Laffay,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Louis  Bonaparte,  crimson.  Gallica :  Reine  des 
Franeais.  Hybrid  Sweetbrier :  Madeline,  white 
shaded  with  pink.  Alba  :  Felicite'  Parmentier. 
Bourbon  :  Augustine  Margot ;  Paul  Perras,  shaded 
rose  ;  and  Chenedole,  large  crimson. — Mr.  Francis 
produced     Hybrid    Perpetual :    La    Reine,    brilliant 


rose ;  Madame  Laffay,  rosy  crimson  ;  Madame 
Dam^me,  lilac  rose ;  William  Jesse,  light  crimson, 
tinged  with  lilac.  Hybrid  China  :  Madame  Rameau, 
bright  crimson  ;  Reine  des  Hybrides  ;  General  Allard, 
rosy  red  ;  Velours  Episcopal ;  Blairii,  No.  2  ;  General 
Weber.  Noisette  :  Smith's  Yellow.  Gallica  :  Laura. 
Bourbon  :  Charles^Duval,  bright  rose  ;  Augustine  Mar- 
got  ;  Armosa,  purple.  Tea  :  Niphetos,  large  white. 
Afjss :  De  Meiz,  bright  rose.  As  a  single  specimen 
Mr.  Slowe  sent  Pactolus,  a  fine  plant  with  upwards  of 
30  pale  yellow  blossoms,  and  Mr.  Dobson  sent  a  pretty 
standard  plant  of  Belle  Marie.  Famous  boxes  of  cut 
flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Betteridge,  Mr.  Terry, 
Messrs.  Lane,  Paul,  and  Cobbett ;  also  by  Mr.  Buuney, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Slater,  Esq.,  Mr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C.  S. 
Chauncey,  Esq.,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Cole  of  Bath. 
The  blooms  preserved  their  freshness  well,  and  engaged 
that  share  of  attention  which  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  this  fine  flower  deserves. 

Collections  of  tall  Cacti,  were  produced  in  fine  con- 
dition, considering  the  season,  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam.  Mr.  Green 
sent  a  large  Cereus  speciosissimus,  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  at  least  7  ft.  in 
height  and  a  mass  of  blossoms,  the  larger  variety  of  E. 
Ackermanui,  E.  aurantiacum,  and  Jenkinsoni,  the  latter 
in  lovely  condition.  Mr.  Falconer's  plants  were  little 
inferior  to  these  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  finely  in 
bloom,  and  altogether  the  two  collections  made  a  most 
brilliant  display.  Mr.  Green  sent  a  group  of  Azaleas  ; 
but  the  glory  of  these,  with  the  advance  of  the  season, 
had  almost  departed  ;  they,  however,  had  their  ad- 
mirers, and  were  wonderful  when  we  recollect  that  the 
thermometer  has  stood  at  about  84°  in  the  shade  for  the 
last  fortnight. 

Of  Single  Specimens,  of  superior  cultivation,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son  sent  the  purple-blossomed  Mirbelia 
illicifolia,  and  a  noble  plant  of  the  comparatively  new 
Siphocampylus  coccineus.  Mr.  Mylam,  the  fine 
Aerides  odoratum  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  two  specimens  of  Erica  Massoni,  and  a  fine 
plant  of  the  well-known  Pelargonium  tricolor.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Ayx'es,  an  enormous  overgrownnClerodendron  panicu- 
latum,  7  feet  in  height,  in  the  most  luxuriant  health. 
Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  a  fine  Cle- 
rodendron  fallax.  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  a  very  handsome 
Erica  tricolor.  Mr.  Pamplin,  Campylia  (Pelargonium) 
holosericeum.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Waltharastow,  Vinca  alba. 
Mr.  Green,  a  noble  Ixora  coccinea.  Mr.  Wiltshire, 
Gloxinia  Cartoni.  Mr.  Jack,  a  fine  plant  of  Achimenes 
longiflora ;  also  Clivia  nobilis,  and  Crinum  amabile.  And 
Mr.  Barnes,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  and  Ardisia  hyme- 
nandra.  From  Mr.  Epps  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  red  variety  of  Erica  tricolor,  and  Mr.  Hunt  sent  a 
fine  E.  Massoni.  Mr.  May,  of  Woodford,  sent  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile.  Mr.  Wells,  Vinca  rosea  alba  ;  [and 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Wanstead,  Pimelea  decussata. 

Of  New  Plants,  more  were  present  than  at  the 
previous  exhibition.  Mr.  Robertson's  deep  violet- 
flowered  Tetratheca  verticillata  was  a  beautiful  object  ; 
and  so  was  a  fine  rosy  lilac  long-spurred  Balsam  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  who  likewise  sent  the  beautiful 
deep  purple-flowered  Calandrinia  umbellata,  a  useful 
plant  for  rockwork  ;  also  Chirita  zeylanica,  and  ^Eschy- 
nanthus  pulcher,  the  latter  a  new  and  striking  addition 
to  that  handsome  genus ;  and,  finally,  the  same  nursery- 
man sent  a  small  plant  of  the  neat  white-flowered 
Ligustrum  japonicum,  and  a  tall  plant  of  Dichorizandra 
ovalifolia,'  having  a  terminal  spike  of  violet  flowers 
just  beginning  to  expand,  much  resembling  D.  thyrsi- 
flora.  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham  Green,  sent  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  the  scarlet-flowered  Ruellia  macro- 
phylla,  which  had  been  over-forced,  and  was  consequently 
seen  to  disadvantage.  And  from  Mr.  Mylam  was  anew 
form  of  Nepenthes,  an  interesting  plant  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  Carson  sent  the  rare  Cattleya  granulosa  ;  and  Mr. 
Green  a  large  coarse  pale  green  flowered  Tropfeo- 
lum  polyphyllum,  more  curious  than  beautiful. — 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres  sent  Aotus  gracillimus,  a  Swan 
River  species,  having  small  yellow  flowers. — Mr.  Dods, 
gr.  to  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  Goodenia  grandiflora, 
with  pale  yellow  blossoms  of  little  beauty ;  and  a  small 
plant  of  a  pendulous  Thuja  was  shown  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Poole.  We  also  observed  a  Barkeria,  something  like 
B.  Lindleyana  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  Torenia 
asiatica,  a  charming  species,  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew.  This  lovely  object  was  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  It  forms  a  branching  plant,  with  oppo- 
site sessile  ovate  leaves,  from  whose  axils  are  produced 
two-lipped  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  bluish 
lilac  ;  the  corolla  is  divided  into  four  segments,  the  two 
lateral  and  the  lower  one  being  stained  by  a  deep  velvety 
porcelain  blue  blotch,  which,  with  the  deep  blue  stained 
throat,  gives  the  flower  a  very  striking  appearance. 

For  collections  of  Hajrdy  Evergreens  in  pots,  a  large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Waterer,  of  Knap 
Hill,  near  Bagshot.  In  this  group  we  remarked  Ilex 
speciosa,  ciliata,  Maderensis,  and  latifolia  ;  Arbutus 
macrophylla  and  Bakeri ;  a  very  handsome  broad- 
leaved  Box ;  Pinus  strobus,  var.  pumila ;  a  silver- 
striped  Ivy  ;  Quercus.insignis  ;  Q.  Ilex,  var.  latifolia  ; 
Q.  Ballota,  and  Q.  virens  ;  together  with  Andromeda 
tetragona,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  a  Silver  Cedar.  In 
the  same  group  were  also  Euonymus  firabriatus,  Juui- 
perus  pendula,  J.  squamata,  Daphne  Aucklandi, 
Pernettya  pilosa,  Thuja  filiformis,  Taxodium  sem- 
pervirens,  Taxus  elegantissima,  Berberis  cuneata, 
a  variegated  Vaccinium  and  Podocarpus  elongatus. 
Another  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 
the  chief  features  of  which  were  small  plants  of  a  silver 


and  gold-striped  Yew  ;  Juniperus  excelsa  ;  J.  Daurica; 
Cupressus  torulosa  viridis  ;  Quercus  glauca ;  a  variety 
of  Aucuba  japonica,  with  large  yellow  blotches  in  the 
centres  of  the  leaves ;  and  various  others.  In  the 
group  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  were  Abies 
Smithiana  ;  Cupressus  thurifera  ;  Juniperus  alpina  ; 
Arbutus  procera  ;  Ilex  platyphylla  ;  Taxus  ad- 
pressa  ;  Quercus  glabra  ;  and  various  others.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Poole,  sent,  among  others,  Abies  religiosa  ; 
Pinus  nobilis;  Cupressus  Lambert! ;  and- Juniperus 
pendula.  Another  group  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Cutter,  of  Slough. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Objects  were  a  pretty  plant  of 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  from  Mr.  Bruce  ;  and  a  small 
white-flowered  Cape  Heath,  from  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Carson  sent  an  Aerides  odoratum  ;  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Bury-hill,  a  pan  of  hybrid  Alstroemerias  ;  Mr.  Groom, 
of  Clapham  Rise,  deep  orange  Lilies,  named  Voltaire, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Talisman,  Prince  Albert,  Rubens, 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  a  white  Pa;ony;  Mr.  Wilt- 
shire, a  group  of  Achimenes  ;  Mr.  Beaton,  flowers  of 
Beaumontia  grandiflora  ;  and  Mr.  Street,  large  speci- 
mens of  Champion  Cucumber. 

On  no  former  occasion  has  there  been  brought  to- 
gether so  large  and  so  splendid  a  collection  of  Pelar- 
goniums— considerably  more  than  the  accustomed  space 
was  allotted  to  these  favourites.  The  general  appear- 
ance was  enlivening  and  attractive,  and  throughout  the 
day  the  tents  were  crowded  with  ardent  admirers,  who 
to  the  last  lingered  over  their  beauties.  For  12  new 
and  first-rate  varieties  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cock,  whose  collection  contained  Mars, 
Ate,  Margaret,  Lucifer,  Pearl,  Orion,  Hector,  Presi- 
dent, Rosy  Circle,  Zenobia,  Desdemona,  and  Negress. — 
The  second  collection  in  this  class  was  not  considered 
by  the  judges  to  contain  sufficient  new  and  first  rate 
flowers;  it  was  in  consequence  awarded  the  third  prize. 
The  best  of  the  new  flowers  were  Nameless,  Titus,  Ma- 
gog, and  La  Polka.  First  in  this  class  among  Nursery- 
men was  Mr.  Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth,  who  received  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  for  the 
following  new  varieties  : — Rosy  Circle,  Orion,  Hebe's 
Lip,  Othello,  Adolphus,  Hindoo,  Gigantic,  Queen 
Pomare,  Arabella,  Isabella,  Margaret,  and  Competitor. 
— Mr.  Gaines  obtained  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  and 
among  the  best  and  newest  of  his  flowers  were  Hector, 
Medusa,  Duchess  of  Leiuster,  Pamela,  Arabica,  and 
Pompey.  —  Mr.  Catleugh  received  the  Large  Silver; 
Hector,  Rosetta  Superb,  Pearl,  Orion,  Aggripina,  and 
Magog,  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  novelty  and 
beauty.  This  class,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of 
any,  merits  much  better  support  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  from  the  nurserymen  ;  Mr.  Beck  is  the  only 
grower  who  has  supported  it  in  the  true  spirit 
in  which  it  originated  :  his  collection  consisted  entirely 
of  new  flowers,  either  of  his  own  raising,  or  with  one  or 
two  superior  sorts  selected  from  the  new  and  success- 
ful seedlings  of  others.  A  mutual  advantage  between 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  promised  to  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  this  class  ;  the  purchaser  would  see 
what  was  coming  out,  and  the  seller  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  that  which  he  had  to  dispose  of. 
We  are  borne  out  in  these  remarks  by  the  catalogues 
annually  published,  containing  long  lists  of  new  varie- 
ties, and  it  is  from  these  lists  we  expect  to  see  Class  A 
supplied.  For  Pelargoniums  in  collections  of  12  varie- 
ties in  8-inch  pots,  Mr.  Cock,  in  the  Amateurs'  Class, 
received  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  for  the  following  fine 
and  well-grown  varieties  : — Duchess  of  Leinster,  Orion, 
Repeal,  Queen  Aggripina,  Rosy  Circle,  Hector,  Shield 
of  Achilles,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Katinka,  Emma,  Rosetta,  and 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  To  Mr.  RobinsoD,  gr.  to  J.  Simp- 
son, Esq.,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt,  in  whose  col- 
lection Duke  of  Cornwall,  Erectum,  Aurora,  and  Priory 
Queen  were  the  best.  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  received  the  Large  Silver  Medal ;  these  plants 
were  grown  short,  with  abundance  of  bloom.  Mr. 
Staines  received  the  Silver  Knightian,  and  (the  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moseley.  In  the 
Nurserymens'  Class,  Mr.  Dobson  received  the  Gold 
Banksian  for  Marcus,  Mustee,  Rosy  Circle,  Pulchellum, 
Isabella,  Ragged  Robin,  Mark  Antony,  Pauline,  Ze- 
nobia, Orion,  Matilda,  and  Margaret.  To  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt,  and  to  Mr. 
Gaines  the  Large  Silver  for  their  respective  collections. 
— For  Pelargoniums,  in  collections  of  6  varieties,  in 
12-inch  pots,  Mr.  Cock  received  the  Large  Silver  Medal, 
and  to  Mr.  Slowe  the  Silver  Knightian  was  awarded  ; 
and  Mr.  Gaines  received  the  Large  Silver,  for  his  col- 
lection in  the  Nurserymen's  Class. 

In  Calceolarias  there  were  but  two  collections,  one 
from  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq. ;  the  other 
from  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea. 

Several  stands  of  Pinks  were  exhibited,  some  of 
them  in  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  Turner's  was  parti- 
cularly perfect.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  Mr.  Hale  re- 
ceived the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Ellis  the  2d,  and  Mr.  J.  Baker 
the  3d. — Mr.  Turner,  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  re- 
ceived the  1st  prize  ;  the  stand  contained  the  following 
specimens  : — Hale's  Queen  of  England,  Turner's  Sir  H. 
Smith  and  Masterpiece,  Norman's  Henry  Creed  and 
Defiance,  Brown's  Eclipse  and  Garland,  Holmes's  Coro- 
nation, Harris's  Dauntless,  Kirtland's  Lord  Valentia, 
Unworth's  Omega,  Garrat's  Alpha,  Collis's  Majestic 
Seedling,  Weedon's  Victoria,  Willmer's  Prince  of 
Wales,  White's  Warden,  Ward's  Great  Britain,  Cant's 
Criterion,  Jones's  Huntsman,  Cousins'  Little  Wonder, 
Hodges'  Melona,  Bragg's  George  Glenny,  and  Hearl- 
ston's  Prince  Albert.  The  2d  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Norman  ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Henbrey ;  4th,  to  Mr. Ward. 
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Soaie  good  stands  of  Ranunculuses  were  exhibited  iu 
the  Amateurs'  Class.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Airzee ;  2d,  to  Mr.  D.  Aust ;  3d,  to  Mr.  J. 
Catmur  Messrs.  Tyso  wera  the  only  exhibitors  in  the 
Nurserymen's  Class.  The  Silver  Knightian  was 
awarded  to  their  collection,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  flowers,  principally  seedlings  of  their  own  : 
Champion,  Poliander,  Lydia,  Sohraon,  Alexis,  Attractor, 
Pavia,  Paschal,  Serena,  Delectus,  Creon,  Victor, 
Flaminus,  Gozan,  Selex,  Glennely,  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
Speculator,  Sophia,  Charlotte,  and  Burns.  Mr.  Tyso 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  100  specimens,  containing 
many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers. 

There  were  but  few  Seedling  Flowers  exhibited. 
Of  Pelargoniums,  the  following  (raised  during  the 
present  season)  were  awarded  certificates  :  —  Cen- 
turion, a  flower  having  a  white  centre,  with  deep  rosy 
terminations  to  the  lower  petals ;  the  top  petals  having  a 
large  deep  blotch  upon  a  rosy  purple  ground.  Gem  ; 
this  resembles  Sunset  in  size  and  form,  but  is  superior 
to  it  in  colour,  and  is  apparently  a  more  constant  flower. 
Cassandra,  fine  rich  velvety  top  petals  of  a  deep 
maroon,  having  a  narrow  border  of  bright  rose,  and 
delicate  pink  under  petals.  The  foregoing  varieties 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth. — A  seedling,  from 
Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey,  named  President,  somewhat 
resembling  Conflagration,  but  finer  in  form  and  colour. 
— A  few  Calceolarias  were  shown,  but  not  equal  to  those 
exhibited  at  former  meetings.  A  case  from  Mr.  Holmes 
contained  some  fine  flowers  of  spotted  varieties  upon 
white  grounds  ;  but  they  were  not  exhibited  according 
to  the  regulations.  —  A  handsome  seedling  Gladiolus, 
named  Rex  Rubrorum,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ball,  of 
Taunton,  and  received  a  certificate. 

Of  Specimen  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Muunock,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Prichard,  sent  fine  plants  of  Eppsii,  Cassandraj  Brock- 
manni,  Stanwelliana,  Desdemona,  and  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  ;  the  latter  was  a  particularly  fine  plant,  about 
6  feet  high,  and  was.  mentioned  to  have  been  produced 
from  a  cutting  of  1845- — Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Nevv- 
ington,  showed  plants  of  Cumpacta  rubra,  and  Miss 
Prettyman. — Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq., 
sent  specimens  of  Refraction,  Predominant,  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Hope  (Barnes's),  Mr. 
Gaines'  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  of. 
Chester,  Acantha.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  of  the  three  Fuchsias  eutered  for  the  sweepstakes, 
of  which  notice  has  been  given  in  our  advertising 
columns,  "Mrs.  Lane,"  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son,  was  the  winner. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruit  on  this  oceas'on  was  large, 
and,  on,  the  whole,  reflected  inuch  credit  on  the  growers. 
Miscellaneous  collections  were  deficient,  only  three  being 
placed  on  the  tables.  The  exhibitors  of  these  were  Mr. 
Ingram,  of  the  Rot  al  gardens,  Frogmore  ;  Mr.  Dods,  gr. 
to  Sir  G.  Warreuder,  Bart.;  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oakhill, 
East  Barnet.  Mr.  Ingram  received  a  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  for  five  very  handsomely  grown  Queen  Pine- 
apples, Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscat  Grapes, 
the  latter,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  kind  exhibited ;  Hani- 
burgh  and  Malta  Figs  ;  Victoria,  Washington,  and 
Orleans  Plums,  remarkable  productkns  at  this  season  ; 
British  Queen  Strawberries,  large  and  finely  coloured  ; 
handsome  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  good  Noblesse 
Peaches ;  Circassian,  Early  Purple  Guigue,  and 
Elton  Cherries,  the  latter  not  very  Urge  but  finely 
ripened  ;  and  a  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon. — Mr.  Dods  re- 
ceived a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  handsome  Providence 
Pine-apple,  fine  looking  specimens  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  in  fine  condition  ; 
Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries,  large  and  fine;  and  Cir- 
cassian Cherries.  In  the  Market  Gardeners'  Class 
a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davis,  for 
three  beautiful  Queen  Pines,  and  a  flue  Black  Jamaica, 
together  with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  and  well  swelled  Elruge  Nectarines  and 
Noblesse  Peaches. 

Of  Grapes,  there  were  no  less  than  21  exhibitors, 
all  of  them  producing  fine  specimens  ;  the  best,  bow- 
ever,  were  superb  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  sent  by 
Mr.  S.  Bjrnes,  gr.  to  T.  Whitmore,  Esq  ,  Apley  Park, 
Bridgenorth,  for  which  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded; 
and  a  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Brewiu,  gr. 
to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  Brompton,  for  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat.— Mr.  Wortley,  gr,  to  J.  F.  Maubert,  Esq.,  Nor- 
wood, received  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  aud  a  similar  award  wa3 
made  to  Mr.  Dods,  for  famous  bunches  of  the  same 
variety.  Silver  Knightiaus  to  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J. 
Thome,  Esq  ,  South  Lambeth,  and  to  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to 
G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Colney  Hatch,  both  for  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Silver  Banksiau  to  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George, 
Esq,  Enfield,  and  to  Mr.  Dudemeade.gr.  to  W.  Leaf,  Eiq., 
Streatham,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Black  Hamburgb  aud 
Muscat  Gr.ipes  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Brewin  ;  Black 
Hamburgh  by  Mr.  Lee,  gr.  to  P.  Pole,  Esq.,  Drayton- 
hall  ;  Mr.  Auu,gr.  to  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton  ;  Mr. 
Braid  :  Mr.  Mc  Laurin,  of  Chesterfield  ;  Mr.  Foggo, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  Abercorn,  Stanmore  Priory  ;  Mr. 
Boyc  -,  gr.  to  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  Bart.,  Barn  Elms ; 
and  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim  ;  and  VVinte  Muscadine,  by  Mr.  Mailer,  gr 
to  J  Heicy,  Esq.,  Maidenhead ;  and  West's  St.  Peter's,  by 
Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  Griliion,  Esq.— In  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Class  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oakhill,  produced  famous 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscats,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  ol  Mr.  Chapman's  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Sweetwater.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemptown,  Brighton 
sent  well-coloured  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs! 
For  Pine  Apples   a    Silver  Gilt   Medal  was   a-varded 


to  Mr.  Churcher,  gr.  to  J.  Gritton,  Esq.,  Wick- 
ham,  Hants,  for  three  handsome  Queens,  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Jackson,  gr.  to  H. 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth,  for  a  large  and  exceed- 
ingly handsome  Providence,  weighing  9.^  lbs.  ;  a  large 
Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  for  two  admirable  specimens  of  Providence; 
and  similar  awards  to  J.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  a 
famous  Providence;  to  Mr.  Brewin,  for  4  Queens  and  1 
Providence;  and  to  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for  a  Ripley  Queen ; 
Knightian  Medals  to  Mr.  McEwen,  gr.  to  Col.  Wynd- 
ham,  for  2  Queens,  Otaheite,  and  2  Black  Jamaicas  ; 
to  Mr.  Elliott,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  Ripley  Cattle,  for 
a  small  eonical-ohaped  seedling,  and  to  Mr.  Ingram 
for  a  very  fine  Queen.  Mr.  Parsons  also  sent  6 
finely  grown  Ripley  Queens,  and  1  Moscow  Queen. 
Mr.  Ann,  a  Providence.  For  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines a  silver  Knifihtian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Spencer  for  admirably  grown  Royal  George  Peaches, 
and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  and  a  similar  award 
to  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  Griliion,  Esq.,  East  Acton, 
for  large  and  fine  Royal  George  Peaches.  The 
Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  Paxton,  who  sent  from  Chats- 
worth  fine  specimens  of  the  same  variety,  and  to  Mr. 
Parker,  gr.  to  0.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Elruge  and 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines.  Good  Royal  George 
Peaches  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  by  Mr.  Slowe ; 
the  former  were  injured  from  having  been  too  loosely 
packed.  In  the  Market  Gardeners'  Class,  Mr.  Davis  was 
the  only  exhibitor.  He  showed  fine  specimensof  Noblesse 
Peaches,  for  which  a  silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
given.  Of  Melons,  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  sent 
a  variety  named  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  green-fleshed  ; 
Mr.  Parker,  Hill's  green-fleshed  ;  Mr.  Jackson,  2  Can- 
taloupes ;  Mr.  M'Ewen,  a  Benares ;  Mr.  Smith,  gr. 
to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq  ,  of  Titness-park,  for  Egyptian 
green-fleshed  ;  Mr.  Ann,  a  green-fleshed ;  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  gr.  to  Lord  Cottenham,  a  Benares  ;  aud  Mr. 
Craggs,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a  Montagu 
Cantaloupe.  The  exhibition  of  Strawberries  was  excel- 
lent ;  noble  specimens  of  British  Queen  came  from  the 
garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  which  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded,  and  the  same  award 
was  also  made  to  beautiful  samples  of  the  same  variety 
sent  by  Mr.  Wortley,  gr.  to  J.  F.  Maubert,  Esq. 
Banksian  Medals  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Ingram,  for  fine 
British  Queens  ;  and  to  Mr.  Davey,  for  Keens' Seedling 
and  British  Queen.  Mr.  Parsons  sent  Keens'  Seedling, 
aud  specimens  of  the  same  variety  were  also  sent  by 
Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Maher,  and  Mr.  Boyce.  A  Silver 
Banksian  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Buck,  of  Blackheath, 
who  showed  British  Queens.  Seedlings  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Myatt,  and  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bath,  the  latter  send- 
ing one  named  Early  Prolific,  for  which  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  was  awarded  ;  it  had  something  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  overgrown  Keens'  Seedling ;  he 
also  sent  another  named  Prince  Alfred. 

Of  Miscellaneous  fruits,  Mr.  Braid,  gardener  to  H. 
Perkins,  E^q  ,  of  Han  worth  Park,  exhibited  British 
Queen  Strawberries  and  Figs.  Mr.  Stanly,  Madras 
Citrons  ;  and  Mr.  Gainsford,  Keens'  seedling  Straw- 
berries and  Circassian  Cherries,  Finally,  from  Mr. 
Fortune,  were  various  Chinese  fruits,  consisting  of 
Chinese  Dates,  Wampee,  Longan,  and  Litchi. 


CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Summer  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Society  and 
exhibition  of  Florists'  Flowers,  was  held  on  the  4th 
inst.  Tile  following  are  the  awards  made  on  that  occa- 
sion : — For  collections  of  Double  Anemones  a  first  pre- 
mium was  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq., 
who  exhibited  52  varieties;  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Foulis, 
gr.  to  J.  Tytler,  Esq.,  who  produced  3G  varieties.  For 
24  choice  Pansies,  a  first  premium  was  found  due  to 
Mr.  Dowuie,  gr.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  whose  sorts  were 
Madonna  margiuata,  Daniel  Defoe,  Yellow  defiance, 
Great  Britain,  Black  Bess,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
York,  Purity,  Ziphora,  Prince  Albert,  Azurea,  Amanda, 
Lord  Montgomery,  Pizarro,  Conservative,  Sulphurea 
elegans,  Miss  Staufortb,  Success,  Rob  Roy,  Agnes, 
Jubilee,  Coronation  superb,  and  Vestal.  A  second  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Mr.  Currie,  gr.  to  Miss  Wediler- 
burn,  whose  blooms  were  likewise  very  fine.  For  12 
choice  Tulips  (4  roses,  4  byblomens,  and  4  bizarres).  a 
first  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Young,  whose  kinds 
were:  roses— Camus  de  Craiz,  Triomphe  royal,  Dark 
Triomphe  royal,  Rose  brillante  ;  byblomens — Africanus, 
Margraave  de  Baden,  Roi  de  Siam,  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington ;  bizarres— Dutch  Catafalque,  Vulcan,  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  Prince  Henry.  A  second  premium  was 
voted  to  Mr.  Foulis.  For  the  6  finest  siage  Pelargo- 
niums, the  highest  premium  was,  without  hesitation, 
found  due  to  Mr.  Cos.-ar,  gr.  to  Ludy  Hay.  The  kinds 
were  Cleopatra,  Regulator,  Duke  of.  Cornwall,  Othello, 
Ackbar,  and  Tisiphone.  The  plants  were  compact,  and 
completely  covered  with  brilliant  fully  expanded  flowers 
on  every  aspect,  far  surpassing  any  specimens  hitherto 
seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  evincing  a  very  decided  im- 
provement in  this  department  of  floriculture.  For 
another  collection,  consisting  of  Ackbar,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, Elegans  novum,  Dido,  Enchantress,  and  The  Cid, 
a  second  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Young.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  were,  with  one  exception,  no  improve- 
ment on  kinds  already  in  cultivation,  and  no  award  was 
assigned  them.  The  collections  of  Brompton  Stocks, 
three  red  and  three  white,  were  very  fine  ;  and  a  first 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Paxton,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Baird,  and 
a  second  to  Mr.  Young.  The  show  of  Cucumbers  was 
excellent.  A  first  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pousty, 


gr.  to  J.  Giles,  Esq.,  for  Falconer's  hybrid ;  and  a 
second  to  Mr.  Wateon,  gr.  to  D.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for 
Manchester  Green.  For  a  prize  offered  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Company,  to  practical  gardeners,  for  the 
six  finest  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  three  competitors 
came  forward,  all  of  them  producing  very  choice 
flowers.  The  prize  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pousty,  the 
kinds  being  Standishii,  Nymph,  Mrs.  Nicol,  Lady  Con- 
stable, Isabelle,  and  Mrs.  Giles.  An  extra  honorary 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Christie,  gr.  to  J.  Duudas,  Esq., 
and  to  Mr.  Archibald  Sleigh,  gr.  to  A.  Rutherfurd,  Esq. 
The  Society's  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Sanderson, 
Krrkaldy,  for  a  beautifully  flowered  and  well  grown 
Leschenaultia  biloba.  On  this  occasion  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  for  numerous  communications  ;  in  particu- 
lar, to  Graham  Speirs,  Esq.,  for  Meconopsis  aculeata, 
and  Aquilegia  glauca,  raised  at  Granton  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  the  Himalayan  region  (specimens  of  which, 
along  with  other  rarities,  he  had  obligingly  presented 
for  the  Society's  Garden) : — To  Mrs.  Robert  Haig,  for 
exhibiting  a  rich  collection  of  exotics,  including  Cattleya 
Mossite  superba,  Stanhopea  oculata,  Aehimenes  picta 
and  grandiftora,  Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  and  a  very  lofty 
trained  specimen  of  Tropseolum  tricolorum.  To  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  for  a  splendid  collection,  containing 
50  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  27  well  grown  Cape  Heaths, 
nine  Fuchsias,  with  the  Coral  tree,  Erythrina  laurifolia, 
iu  fine  flower.  To  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  including  a  mag- 
nificent Erica  Cavendishii,  believed  to  be  the  largest  in 
Britain.  To  Messrs.  P.  Lawson and  Son,  Golden  Acres, 
for  Cape  Heaths  and  other  exotics,  including  a  fine 
plant  of  Penta3  carnea.  To  Mr.  Haudasyde,  for  a  col- 
lection of  40  choice  Pansies,  and  a  tray  filled  with  20 
sorts  of  rare  Scots  and  brier  Roses.  To  Messrs.  Car- 
stairs  and  Kelly,  for  a  very  extensive  collection  of  well 
grown  Calceolarias,  besides  a  Bilbergia  zebrina  in 
flower,  and  a  new  plant  from  Australia,  allied  to  Pro- 
stranthera.  To  Mr.  John  Blair,  Dysart  House,  for  an 
extensive  series  of  cut  flowers  of  the  hardy  varieties  of 
hybrid  Rhododendrons.  To  Mr.  Crochet,  for  a  very 
large  and  fully  flowered  specimen  of  Pimeleadecussata. 
To  Mr.  Sleigh,  for  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Cactus  Mal- 
lisoni,  trained  in  the  balloon  form.  To  Professor 
Dunbar,  for  select  Cape  Ericse.  To  I.  Anderson,  Esq., 
for  seedling  Calceolarias,  and  hybrid  Aquilegias,  crosses 
between  A.  Skinneri  and  a  purple  seedling  of  his  own. 
To  W.  Hunt,  Esq.,  for  seedling  Calceolarias.  To  Dr. 
Neil!,  for  fine  specimens  of  Griffinia  hyacinthina,  and 
Orchis  foliosa.  To  R.  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  for  a  basket 
of  Cape  Gooseberries,  the  fruit  of  Physalis  peruviana ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Logan,  for  large  tubers  of  an  improved 
early  Potato.— Dr.  Neill  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a  display  of  dried  specimens  of  all  the 
British  Orchids,  being  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
collection  of  that  family  known  to  exist  (??)  ;  and  thanks 
were  given  from  the  chair  to  Mr.  J.  M'Na'i,  the  former 
of  the  collection. — Dr.  Purdie  made  a  communication 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  Fernsin  crystal  bell-glasses, 
hung  up  in  drawing-rooms,  where  they  are  easily  kept, 
and  prove  highly  ornamental ;  and  he  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Davallia  canadensis,  Acrostichum  alcicorne, 
Poiypodium  aureum,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  Aspidium 
filixmas,  so  treated  for  months  and  years  past,  and  still 
in  great  beauty. — We  may  mention,  that  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  his  mission  to  China,  as 
botanical  collector  for  the  London  Society, happening  to 
be  in  Edinburgh,  assisted  (upon  invitation)  as  one  of 
the  judges. 


Country  Shows. 

Stamford  Hill  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  the 
first  exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  present  season, 
took  place  in  the  grounds  of  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Stonard 
House,  Scamford  Hill.  The  number  of  visitors  admitted 
was  about  1000.  Several  prizes  were  awarded';  but 
we  have  only  received  a  list  of  rewards  without  the 
names  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  given. 


The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society. 
— At  this,  the  first  exhibition  for  the  season,  there 
was  a  large  number. of  visitors.  One  of  the  best  collec- 
tions exhibited  was  that  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  of 
Bracondale.  In  contained  Azalea  Smithii  and  varie- 
gata  ;  Acacia  platyptera,  Aehimenes  picta,  Cytisus  ra- 
cemosus,  Chorozema  varium,  Calanthe  veratrifolia  ;  of 
Cinerarias,  Enchantress,  Fairy  Queen,  Beauty  of 
Cyston,  Eclipse,  and  Conspicua;  of  Calceolarias, 
Attraction,  Defiance,  Princeps,  Empress  and  Excelsa  ; 
of  Ericas,  intermedia,  Hartnelli,  Linnteoides,  propen- 
dens,  vestiia  alba,  and  eainpanulata ;  also  Epacris  grandi- 
flora,  E.  phorbia  splendens,  Gompholobium  speciosum, 
Gloxinia  violacea,  Gardenia  radicans,  Helichrysum 
superbum,Maxillaiia  aromatica,  Tree  Mignonette,  Pul- 
tencea  stricta,  and  Pimelea  rosea.  Of  Rhododendrons,  it 
con  tamed  ponticum,  Smithii,  and  punctatum,  and  of  Roses 
(Bourbon),  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Splendens,  Reine 
de  Congres,  Edouard  Desfosses,  Pucelle  Genoese,  and 
Queen  ;  (Tea-scented),  Fouchier,  Melville,  Caroline, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Reine  de  Bassnra,  Lucelle  Delmart, 
Princess  Ebterhazy,  and  Niphetos  ;  (China),  Madame 
de  Rohan  and  Archduke  Charles  ;  (Hybrid  perpetual), 
Crimson  Pepetual,  Due  d'Aumale,  Prince  Albert, 
Doctor  Marx,  Madame  Joly,  and  Centifolia.  Iu  the  same 
was  also  Tropoeolum  Lobbianum  ;  and  Tree  Violet. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Strawberries  :  Mr.  J.  Mid- 
dleton,  for  Keens'  Seedling.  Pears  :  1,  Mr.  Samuel 
Short,  for  Catillac  ;  2,  Mr.  William  Rippingale,  for  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germains.  Dessert  Apples  :  Downton's 
Nonpareil :  2d,  Downton  Pippin;    Sauce  Apples :  Bed- 
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fordshire  Foundling  ;  2,  Easter  Pippin,  Mr.  S.  Short. 
Cucumbers  :  1,  Mr.  Short,  for  Prizefighter ;  2, Mr.  Alex. 
Spence,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  for  White  Spine. 
Rhubarb  :  1,  the  Rev.  0.  Mathias,  for  Myatt's  Victoria; 
2,  Mr.W.  G;i!e,  gr.  to  H.  N.  Burroughes,  Esq.,  M.P.,for 
ditto.  Potatoes:  1.  Mr.W.  Whitehouse, for Ash-leavcd 
Kidney;    3,  Mr.  Wm.  llippingale,  for  ditto.    Lettuces: 

1,  Rev.  J.  Burroughes,  for  White  Dutch  ;  2,  Mr.  Gale, 
for  diito;  Asparagus  :  l,Mr.  J.  Potter,  for  White  Bat- 
tersea  ;  2,  Mr.  VV.  Warner,  for  ditto.  Broccoli  :  1,  Mr. 
Short,  ft*  Salter's  Imperial ;  2,  Mr.  W.  Exelhy,  for 
Wilcove.  Caliba,;r:  :  1,  Imperial,  anil  2,  Battersea,  Rev. 
J.  Burroughes.  Kidney  Beans  :  1,  Speckled  China  ; 
and  2,  Buff,  Mr.  W.  Gale.  Leeks  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Oilman, 
for  London.  Onions,  spring  sown  :  Mr.  Short.  Mush- 
rooms :  1,  Mr.  J.  Tunmore,  gr.  to  H.  T.  Birkett.  Esq  ; 

2,  Mr.  W.  Whitehouse.  About  1200  persons  visited  the 
exhibition  ;  and  the  sum  of  20/.  14s.  was  taken  at  the 
doors.  The  prizes  awarded  to  cott:  gers  amounted  to 
3/.  5s. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

34.  DENnROBiini  aduncum.     Hooked  Dendrobe.     Stove 
Epiphyte.     (Orchids.*)     East  Indies. 

Of  this  very  pretty  Orchid  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  it  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  that  it  flowered  at  Hackney  in  July, 
1842.  In  some  respects  it  is  allied  to  D.  Pierardi, 
especially  in  its  small  pink  flowers  and  manner  of 
growth  ;  but  it  is~more  olosely  related  to  D.  mosehatum, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  imitation.  It 
is,  however,  widely  different  from  both,  and  is  espe- 
cially known  by  its  half  transparent  flowers,  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  and  clearest  tints.  Like  many 
other  Dendrobes,  this  requires  a  "warm  and  a  humid 
atmosphere  throughout  the  year.  The  most  convenient 
and  probably  the  best  way  of  growing  it,  is  in  a  pot,  in 
turfy  heath-mould,  which  may  be  renewed  every  year 
when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  without  injuring  the  roots. 
In  summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given, 
and  as  the  young  leaves  are  liable  to  become  scorched 
by  the  sun,  shading  should  be  used  in  sunny  weather. 
In  autumn,  as  the  shoots  become  matured,  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld,  so  that  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter 
the  roots  may  be  comparatively  dry.  —  Botanical 
Register. 

35.  Solanum  LYCioinES.    Lycium-like  Solanum.  Green- 
house Shrub.     (Nightshades.*)     Peru. 

This  charming  shrub  was  found  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  in 
the  valley  of  San  Antonio,  in  Peru,  and  flowered  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  November,  1845. 
It  has  a  neat  habit ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  richest 
sapphire  purple,  enlivened  by  a  bright  yellow  eye,  and 
in  the  wild  state  appear  in  clusters,  so  as  to  load  the 
little  spiny  branches.  The  name  is  a  happy  one,  for  in 
its  natural  state  it  is  very  much  like  a  dwarf  Lyciurn 
barbarum.  In  cultivation,  however,  it  loses  some  of 
its  stiff  spiny  habit,  and  has  hitherto  not  yielded  flowers 
in  clusters  ;  but  they  are  larger  than  in  the  wild  state. 
It  is  by  no  means  new  to  Europe,  for  it  was  represented 
in  Jacquin's  Figures  of  Rare  Plants,  above  60  years 
since  ;  but  it  has  disappeared  from  ihe  gardens  of  this 
country.  So  very  poor,  pale-blue,  a  variety  was  indeed 
at  that  time  possessed,  that  it  hardly  deserved  to  be 
preserved  even  in  a  botaivc  garden.  It  is  found  to  be 
a  greenhouse  plant,  which  appears  to  succeed  in  almost 
any  sort  of  soil,  but  to  prefer  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  rough  peat.  To  flower  it  well,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  place  it  out  of  doors  during  summer,  in  some 
exposed  situation  where  it  can  remain  till  the  end  of 
September.  By  that  time  the  flower  buds  will  be  formed, 
and  they  expand  in  a  short  time  after  the  plant  is  taken 
in  doors.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  good  addition  to  our  autumn 
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Tottenham  Park,  the  Seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Ayles- 
bury.— This  place  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  first- 
rate  residence,  although  deriving  little  advantage  from 
the  adjacent  locality,  which  is  tame  and  thinly  wooded. 
The  grounds,  however,  are  extensive  and  finely  diver- 
sified as  regards  scenery.  The  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  England,  displajing  much  taste  in  the 
general  arrangement,  except  in  the  want  of  variety  of 
foliage,  the  principal  portion  of  the  trees  being  Beech. 
These  have,  however,  probably  been  planted  to  supply 
food  to  the  deer,  which  are  both  numerous  and  of  large 
size.  The  mansion  is  a  noble  looking  building,  princi- 
pally of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  east  wing  of  which  is 
not  yet  erected.  The  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
long  shady  walks  and  extensive  views  ;  from  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  an  excellent  view  to  the  north-west, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  view  is  continued,  of 
which  the  whole  forms  one  direct  line  of  18  miles,  the 
house  being  nearly  in  the  centre.  On  each  side  of  the 
vista  to  the  south-east,  Araucaria  imbricata  has  been 
planted  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  flower-garden 
is  seen  to  advantage  from  the  principal  apartments  of 
the  mansion  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  fountain,  to  which 
a  variety  of  jets  can  be  used  as  required  to  give  variety. 
The  flower- garden  is  flanked  with  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Rhododendrons,  principally  hybrids,  which  have 
been  raised  here  ;  these  form  immense  bauks  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds,  and  have  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance, some  of  the  older  varieties  being  from  15  to 
20  feet  in  height.     This  place  has  long  been  remarkable 


for  its  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  which  have  been  raised 
from  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  as  regards  rich  colour 
R.  arboreum  and  other  Indian  varieties  have  been 
crossed  with  the  hardy  aud  free-flowering  varieties  of 
ponticum  and  maximum,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  race 
resembling  arboreum,  but  quite  hardy.  Others  are 
remarkable  for  the  rusty  under-surface  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  R.  campanulatum.  One  drawback  to  the  value 
of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  appears  to  be  their  tendency 
to  flower  earlier  than  their  progenitors,  but  we  observed 
an  instance  which  was  remarkably  the  contrary  in  a 
plant  raised  from  Lee's  Late  Purple  and  maximum  ;  this 
variety  had  particularly  large  blossoms  nf  deep  purple. 
R.  arboreum,  supposed  to  have  been  crossed  with  cam- 
panulatum, has  produced  seedlings  having  the  ground- 
colour of  deep  crimson  with  a  dark  spotted  throat. 
The  same  species  crossed  with  catawbiense  has  pro- 
duced some  fine  spotted  varieties,  others  also  with 
caucasicurn  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  We  remarked 
another  very  fine  hybrid  not  yet  planted  out,  of  a  pure 
white,  with  dark  spots.  The  Azaleas  were  equally 
worthy  of  attention,  and  almost  equal  care  has 
been  taken  to  raise  new  varieties  ;  some  crosses 
between  A.  sinensis  and  rnbescens  were  interesting,  as 
were  al^o  those  between  A.  pontica  rosea  and  some 
other  variety;  some  were  remarkably  sweet  scented,  and 
presented  almost  every  shade  of  colour.  On  the  lawn, 
near  the  house,  was  a  very  large  Azalea  pontica,  at 
least  60  feet  in  circumference  ;  also  large  plants  of 
Kalmia  latifolia  and  Andromeda  floribunda,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Abies  Douglasii,  and  the  curious  A.  Clan- 
brasiliana  ;  several  fine  deciduous  Cypresses,  together 
with  large  plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  were  large  plants  of  Pinus  longifolia 
and  P.  lanceolatn.  The  specimens  of  Salisburia  adianti- 
foliawereattractive,anda  large Fraxinus  odorata(?)  was 
particularly  interesting,  together  with  immense  bushes 
of  the  favourite  Calycanthus  floridus.  The  many  large 
specimens  of  the  varieties  of  Magnolia  cannot  fail  to 
command  attention,  and  not  less  interesting  was  a  large 
Pavia  rubra.  The  conservatory,  which  forms  part  of 
the  west  wing  of  the  mansion,  was  gay  with  Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolaria',  and  several  of  the  best  Fuchsias, 
among  which  was  F.  serratifolia.  Along  with  these  were 
well-grown  plants  of  Tropseolum  Lobbii  and  Elicbrysum 
superbum.  On  the  terrace,  adjoining  the  conservatory, 
was  a  large  Agave  Americana,  throwing  up  an  immense 
flower-stem,  which  is  expected  to  be  well  in  flower  by 
the  end  of  July ;  the  flower-stem,  which  is  measured 
every  morning  and  evening,  is  found  to  grow  much  less 
under  the  sun's  influence  than  at  Other  times.  The 
kitchen-garden  is  about  44  acres  in  extent,  and  was  in 
good  keeping  ;  Pines  and  Grapes  are  not  only  exten- 
sively, but  well  grown  ;  of  the  former,  the  principal  are 
the  black  varieties.  We  remarked  very  fine  iruit  of 
Surinam  Pine,  together  with  good  fruit  of  the  Black- 
Sugar-loaf,  and  Antigua  Queen.  Two  houses  have  re- 
cently been  erected  for  the  growth  of  the  Muscat 
Grape.  The  Alice  Maud  Strawberry  is  much  esteemed 
here,  where  it  succeeds  remarkably  well  ;  it  is  said  to 
answer  well  for  forcing,  and  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
more  general  cultivation. — J.  II.,  Jane  1G. 


*  See  landless  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terras. 


Miscellaneous. 

Death  of  Mr.  Edmonstone. — We  regret  to  see,  by  the 
daily  papers,  that  this  young  and  promising  botanist  has 
met  with  an  untimely  fate.  It  appears  that  while  off 
the  mouth  of  the  small  r.ver  Sua.,  about  five  miles  from 
Atacamez,  a  party  had  been  employed  ou  shore,  and 
on  returning  to  the  boats  a  loaded  rifle  happened  to  be 
touched  by  one  of  them  when  jumping  into  a  boat,  wading 
through  the  surf— it  went  off,  and  the  ball  first  struck 
the  arm  of  the  clerk,  slightly  wounding  him,  and  then 
passed  through  the  head  of  Mr.  Edmonstone,  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  The  loss  will  be  greatly  felt,  as  Mr. 
Edmonstone  was  deservedly  esteemed  by  his  messmates 
and  all  on  board  the  Herald,  and  although  btit  23  years 
of  age  had  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  had  lately 
been  elected  Botanical  Professor  of  the  Andersonian 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  a 
botanical  work,  the"  Flora  of  Shetland."  His  remains 
were  Juried  on  shore  on  the  following  day,  with  funeral 
honours,  and  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  expedition. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Kerguelen's  Land  Cabbage. — Situated  in  the 
centra  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  more  remote  than 
any  other  island  from  a  continent,  is  Kerguelen's  Land, 
or  the  Island  of  Desolation,  discovered  by  Captain  Ker- 
guelen  in  1772.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length  and  60 
in  breadth,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  trap 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  which  rise  into  hills  from  500 
to  2500  feet  high.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets,  and  the  whole  surface  is  intersected  by 
lakes  and  watercourses.  Owing  to  the  coldness  and 
moisture  of  the  climate,  the  island  is  almost  totally  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  by  navi- 
gators as  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  desolate  spots  on 
the  globe.  Scanty,  however,  as  its  vegetation  undoubt- 
edly is — for  Dr.  Hooker,  during  the  recent  Antarctic 
voyage,  could  detect  no  more  than  IS  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  on  its  -soil — there  is  at  least  one  of  these 
species  highly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  island,  but  from  its  wholesome  and  valuable 
properties.  This  is  the  "  Kerguelen's  Land  Cabbage  " 
of  the  illustrious  Cook — the  Priuglea  antiseorbutica  of 
the  systematic  botanist.  The  Pringlea — so  named  by 
the  naturalist  to  Cook's  first  expedition,  in  honour  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  ndio  wrote  a  book  on  scurvy — belongs  to 
the  cruciferous  order  of  plants,  which  includes  the  Cab- 
bage, Mustard,  Horse-radish,  Turnip,  and  other  genera; 


all  less  or  more  possessing  pungent,  antiscorbutic,  aud 
nutritive  properties.  It  is  described  in  the  "  Flora  Ant- 
arctica"* as  exceedingly  abundant  over  all  parts  of  the 
island,  ascending  the  hills  up  to  1400  feet,  but  only  at- 
taining its  usually  large  size  close  to  the  sea,  where  it  is 
invariably  the  first  >lant  to  greet  the  voyager,  like  the 
scurvy  Grass  upon  many  northern  coasts.  Its  root- 
stocks,  often  three  or  four  feet  long,  lie  along  the  ground, 
and  are  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  full  of  spongy 
and  fibrous  substances  intermixed,  of  a  half  woody  tex- 
ture, aud  with  the  flavour  of  Horse-radish.  These  bear 
at  their  extremities  large  heads  of  leaves,  sometimes  18 
inches  across,  so  like  those  of  the  common  Cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea),  that  if  growing  in  a  garden  with 
their  namesakes  in  England,  they  would  not  excite  any 
particular  attention.  The  outer  leaves  are  coarse, 
loosely  placed,  and  spreading ;  the  inner  form  a  dense 
white  heart,  that  tastes  like  Mustard  and  Cress,  but  is 
much  coarser.  The  whole  foliage  abounds  with  essen- 
tial oil  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  highly  pungent  taste. 
"  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  in 
Christmas  Harbour,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  daily  use  was 
made  of  this  vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself,  or  boiled 
with  the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  rea-raoup.  The  essential 
oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  the  majority  of  the 
officers  and  crew  did  not  dislike,  and  which  rendered 
the  herb  even  more  wholesome  than  the  common  Cab- 
bage, for  it  never  caused  heartburn,  or  any  of  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  that  plant  sometimes  pro- 
duces. Invaluable  as  it  is  in  its  native  place,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  plant  will  ever  prove  equally  so 
in  other  situations.  It  is  of  such  slow  growth  that  it 
probably  could  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage;  and  I 
fear  that,  unlike  the  Cow-cabbage  of  Jersey,  it  would 
form  no  new  heads  after  the  old  ones  were  removed, 
even  if  it  would  survive  the  decapitation.  Growing 
spontaneously,  and  in  so  great  abundance  where  it 
does,  it  is  likely  to  prove,  for  ages  to  come,  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  ships  touching  at  this  far  distant-isle  ; 
whilst  its  luxuriance  amidst  surrounding  desolation,  its 
singular  form  and  appearance,  striking  even  the  casual 
observer,  aud  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  utter  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  must  more  or  less 
oppress  every  voyager  at  first  landing  in  its  dreary  and 
inhospitable  locality,  are  circumstances  likely  to  render 
the  Kerguelen's  Land  Cabbage  -  Cabbage  though  it  be 
— a  cherished  object  in  the  recollection  of  the  mariner  ; 
one  never  to  be  effaced  by  the  brighter  or  luscious  pro- 
ducts of  tropical  vegetation."  After  this  description  of 
the  character  and  uses  of  the  Pringlea,  Dr.  Hooker 
offers  some  speculations  as  to  its  anomalous  position 
and  likely  origin.  "  The  contemplation  of  a  vegetable," 
says  he,  "very  unlike  any  other  in  botanical  affinity  and 
in  general  appearance,  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  food 
of  man,  and  yet  inhabiting  the  most  desolate  and  inhos- 
pitable spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  must  equally 
fill  the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer  and  common  ob- 
server with  wonder.  The  very  fact  of  Kerguelen's 
Land  being  possessed  of  such  a  singularly  luxuriant 
botanical  Feature,  confers  on  that  small  island  an  im- 
portance far  beyond  what  its  volcanic  origin  or  its  di- 
I  mensions  would  seem  to  claim  ;  whilst  the  certainty 
j  that  so  conspicuous  a  plant  can  never  have  been  over- 
looked i;i  any  larger  continent,  but  that  it  was  created 
iu  all  probability  near  where  it  now  grows,  leads  the 
mind  back  to  an  epoch  far  anterior  to  the  present,when 
the  vegetation  of  the  island  of  Desolation  may  have  pre- 
sented a  fertility  of  which  this  is  perhaps  the  only  re- 
maining trace.  Many  tons  of  coal  and  vast  stores  of 
now  silicified  wood  are  locked  tip  in  or  buried  under 
those  successive  geological  formations  which  have  mr.ny 
times  destroyed  the  forests  of  this  island,  and  as  often 
themselves  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fires 
that  desolated  Kerguelen's  Land  are  long  ago  extinct, 
nor  does  the  island  show  any  signs  of  the  recent  exer- 
tion of  those  powers,  that  have  at  one  time  raised  part 
of  it  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  with  those  submarine 
Algae  which  carpeted  its  shores,  but  which  are  now  sonie 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Priuglea,  in  short,  seems  to  have  led  an  uninterrupted 
and  tranquil  life  for  many  ages  ;  but  however  loth  we 
may  be  to  concede  to  any  one  vegetable  production  an 
antiquity  greater  than  another,  or  to  this  island  a  posi- 
tion to  other  lands  wholly  different  from  what  it  now 
presents,  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  ground 
where  the  plant  now  grows  will  force  one  of  the  two 
following  conclusions  upon  the  mind  :  either  that  it  was 
created  after  the  extinction  of  the  now  buried  and  for 
ever  lost  vegetation,  over  whose  remains  it  abounds  ; 
or'  that  it  spread  over  the  island  from  another  and 
neighbouring  region  wlVere  it  was  undisturbed  during 
the  devastation  of  this,  but  of  whose  existence  no  in- 
dication remains."  It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact 
in  vegetable  geography,  that  this  distant  and  de- 
solate island  should  be  the  only  spot  on  the 
globe  where  a  plant  of  such  eminent  utility 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  equally  strange  that  no  known 
vegetable  production  bears  any  generic  affinity  to  the 
Pringlea.  Its  origin,  however,  need  not  excite  any 
extraordinary  marvel,  seeing  that  numerous  centres  of 
dispersion  are  now  admitted  by  naturalists,  and  that 
new  creations  aud  developments  are  quite  admissible, 
and  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  general  design  of 
creation.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Pringlea  has  outlived 
till  the  geological  changes,  the  various  submersions  and 
elevations  which  have  taken  place,  since  the  plants  of 
which  Dr.  Hooker  spettks  were  converted  into  silex  arid 
coal ;  and  it  is  as  unlikely  that  its  seed  was  drifted  from 
some    adjacent    island   or   continent    now    submerged, 


1  Hooker's  "  Flora  Antarctica,"  parts  xii.  and  xiii. 
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in  oae,  b    •;■-■•  •-.         |  q  no  other  way  tbaa  elsar 

aadwtz/y      Orellidi       3  ••   I   r  fUOtt  lil»>-fally,  xynnvmy 
early  in  the  mnruin z,  am  nji  mneb 

•       'at,    t/^ltW    with    w.t   !!'/«,;>.,    v.: 

Ahii.il.   ',7t»»/.','i«.-('urwj  t)i';    dbwetiolM  ;-/v<;;i  for 

-  -v-r-.-at/yry.       '.'v:  abarolanee  </f    wat/rr  iiiurinny 

tati  imrhiriz,  with  a  j/arti';alar)y  lre<j  '.-irt-rylati'/n    </)  air. 

•    i    to  main    -    'tmjja  </f  sja/   •    . ;.:    :.,r  tt  late 

actnrnn  'J»;.lay.     CawJIia  Stoebi  may  HOW  1-'  grafted, 

;'w/vJ  wbieb  baa  too  loaref  porfeotly 

•  n    i'. '/i   a   riji'inDZ  hi'iwn  eololU  at 

:  ;-lau,  a</'J  fi»'j  it  t'/  ai«w'.-r  well, 

,  ■•  •  ■  c.  j, .;  •  i;   root  v<  dosi   M   ■    ■'•;•   '"-"'i.t  f'/r  a 

afterward*.     A   iil%bt  botbod,   iritl   a   bottottt- 

b'.-at  f;<;»,    ,<•■ 

,;  I  do  well,  placing  afoot  doopofdadoi 

asl/'r?.  -.  -         -  ...it,  down  tbe  worm;. 

K/7  '      '       '   '         :        ■   ,  ■'  •;•(;, 
/-,„<.. — f,V;  th';  syringe  blOttllMt  t// all   tic 

ffmffinynf  w  '        ; -j  girbu  ahun'bmce  of 

air  t/<  the  y</ong  and  growing  ?(,',"!'.     lie  ntftf  tOsbadd 

-  ;•  •  -  •■  ■       loon      '■:;•"•>;  USOtlttt 

-,  wlneh  ',(    MttTM    faj  dia   ;■'  tod 

by  DMefa  ventiiati'/n.     ViuerUt, — The  fiarly  boUMl 

now  1^;  erut,  or  in  cutting,  fag  many  |;la«f.  J^o  not 
horry  I  g  Male  ;  nothing  will  be 

:  tof  •■-<■:■<..,.;,,  by  fjueb  a  MttCM 

•     ■  •  !  (/  the    I'  al     well     <■  ■ ..   :         1,1  ;•   ;■ 

'al  (oteti  are  at  vorfc,  lad  to  Una  'i.'l  alio-* 
lateral*  to  ramble  av.bile,  il  lo  bjcllnod.     /,««';  r..,< , ,,  ,• 

•  :a»e  freely  1,  '1  1  •  II  vn  ,/':)i,i-\.  ]„  tbe  rnorn- 
:■    ttd   a  little  all  nigbi,  j!    tie    tbermOOtotoH  <:an  be 

■•■      •    SS*  without   the  aid  ol   ffov   boa)       KoOB 

fio',/>.    ar'J   ali    surlae'a    wet,    in    preforettM    to    BWOs 

,■    :  a  fine  Mom  rod.    PeueMunut 

Q     '   : ..'  1  •     of  air  day    and    nj1    ■        -    I    •  -  ;••    ■■;. 

■  ■  .■    ' .     ..'.  tootxi   ripening.      Pet- 

*i».t  in    «(l  I  .■•a..         /'','}'.-       II    your 

early  Coeotobcra  an  m       >ted  with  ttmohooariog,  and 

infeoted  iritfa  tbrip.  or  :.|.ider,  pntno  them  )/'<Jy,  and 
Rbut  op  and  lhadoerory  morning  by  10  '.'')o'l-,  after  I 

'"•   •  .reulation   of  air.      Let  them    he  §ftiaged   bofon 
<r,  wi'h    ear'-ful   ahading, 
»«ay  b<  ■•,  'i','-  ;  IttbieotttlM   J-'  ■•  ■ 

or  'J/ive  away  Die  enemy,  and 
throw  th-   I'lauta  into  a  new  growth. 

•  lilil'.HIEK 
All  newly  b"J'l"J   out  ■    tbbj    hot 

',  »"l'/ire  daily  v/.M...  ■  :.;       'I,,,    .,.;,.  I,  i:  .,(  Utile 

■Maia* ntniid oath wbtot  irlllaow  b<  •'■       ■■••n.    Let 

■  tbimwd 

c/n«t»nt  ditbuddiug  i*  MeWttty   at  tbia   poriod     alao 

I  down  mefcan.  ,  ,,.,„)  »,„ 

:  •       ■       •     n  •■        ■         ,■..,.■         ■  . . 

alrea/ly  rooo  d, '.r  the  lnnulm  of  --.t/,,.  j,.,iK)  ),;iv,  kindly 
cultirati'/i)  forthwith,  in  ordcr_to  U:  ready  V,  bll  blanka 


7  hey  rftoold  he  kept  n  I  ;  ■  '  ..  oorder  entirely  bj 
tliemael  v  a,  and  should  ;".'  ive   fl' ': 

J'/.'/l'Jiv'i;-,'  i' I,' i  W); IV;, 
tbt  in'^nivJy  hot  weather  has  had  the  effect  of  short 
;•  the  duiation  of  both  I'ink  and  lUnunculua  hlooma, 
and  the  s'-a-v.n  of  '.a.eh  h  raj/idly  coming  to  a  close. 
'."  a>  ittetttion  must  he  paid  to  lUiiiuneuluses,  for  i .hould 
they  remain  in  the  ground  too  long,  they  would  imme- 
diately make  fn  sh  roois,  therefore  they  mtul  be  token 

•    •     :■■    ft    at    maturity,  which   H   end' nc  d    by 

the  '.rasa    or    foliage    becoming   j'.llow.       HemUlouble 

tee'     rig.;   of  good  propert'W  a:   to  form  and    nmoothness 

of  petal  should  be  carefully  pres<.rved   for  the  purpose 

of  fertilization,     ft  will  be  a  good    lime   now  to  ferti 

Ir/.e    I'mi's,  a.el' cting   those    on    both    si'Jes   'wbich    hav.r 

smooth,  j-. ft     '.  red  petals;  hy  attending  more  minutely 

to  tbix,  I  Dope   to  :■'    ')  •   Serrated  leaved  and  confused 

•   away  with  in  a  few  years.      Piping*  may 

toket),<    -  i  :■  through  lite  rshoof   immediately 

below  :  -. :,erted  in  light  sandy  soil,  under 

a  handglass,will  with  common  attention  late  root  freely. 

/'amir,*    require    regularly    watering    and    shading,  or 

they  are  liable  to    he  attacked   with  mildew  ;  and   tbe 

a   far   from    being  propitious   for  I'olyanthus<  s, 

rig  by  tb<   ••     Hriued  drought.      (Jama 

turn*   nn't    l'tii,li:i:i.  —  The   buds  may  be  reduced    now, 

ng  totai  itrengtb  of  the  plants,  but  u,  menre 

large  flowera  not  more  than  three  ought  lo  be  retained 
on  ouch  ;  remove  all  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  attend 
to  the  destruction  of  green  fly,  which  is  more  than 
usually  trOUbli  100)0, 

KIT<  BBS  OASBBK  /i.N'lr  Olt'.'IMKIr. 

7  hose    who    desire    a    good    and   -  if.piy  ol 

:..,i..r'.i,  and  ..  ■■■■<  r  I. inl  .■  rnui  •  make  t  foil  M  wng 
forthwith;  Kridive  is  generally  sown  too  fhicl'ly.  •' 
•  ■  lowing  should  h' made  in  the  first  we' I-.  of  July, 
and  a  MOottd  towards  the  middle  ;  after  v/hich  th'  plant 
will  not  attain  full  size.  A*  soon  as  the  plants  are  a 
.:;!)  mow  the  tops  of  th"  leave*  off  with  a 
scythe,  cutting  about  one-third  of  the  leaves  away.  77iis 
will  stdl'eri  the  plant,  and  cause  much  heart  to  at  VI  lope 
I  also  'liable  fbem  to  hear  transplanting  better 
A  good  breadth  of  dwarf  and  compact  Cabbage)  may 
he  sowr.  for  'srly  Cofowort*  ;  also  another  bed  of  Horn 
Carrot*  7'his  i»  a  g'wd  lime  lor  a  liberal  sowing  of 
autumn  7'ur  nips  :  the  J/utcb,  or  StoUO^  are  best  for  the 
;•;  •  ■■■  l'r<-pare  for  /.eel's  by  )n  avy  om  .:■ 
of  manure.,  also  for  Ct  iery,  so  as  to  be  ready  the  moment 
raui  air  lab    '.-■■.flowers  most  abundantly, 

:.h-.o   (.<  "■."■'.:  I  fol   Mfods,       M  ushr  ooin    spawn    should    he 
made  without  d' lay.      OrifiuriJiiii/.-     I.ool:    to   tin    corn 
irierio'-ment  ol  to  day's  ',a!i  ndar .    Bee  'hat  fr(  sh  planted 
',"':,  or  those  heavy   Jaden    with    fruit,  have   thorough 
mulchint'S  and  wat< 

COTtAff ZTiP  OAXDBXt. 

Am  the  Early  Potatoes  an  need,  tin  ground  should 

:  nijy    '-ropped    with    useful    W infer    'ii'cria,   Ac. 

I),  however,  the  w<ath<r  eonthrae  sunny,  it  will  be 

prudent  to  wait  for  rain,  although  it  be  a  week  or 
two       7  he   Savoy,  tfae    Brussels  iSprout,  and,  above   all, 

the  Green  Kale,  are  dmongsl  tm  foretnoet  to  claim  the 

eottoger's  attention,      If   he   keep   a  cow,  I    would    e.-ir 
no'stly  reeommend    the  7hou:and  headed    Cabhag' 
loth  of  the  I'.arly  I'o'.-.v,  ground  should   be  sown  down 
with  7  urmps  forthwith.  Celery  and  l.eek  ground  should 
h<  ;".'  r«  ady  to  wait  ram.    7  he  l.eek  is  a  most  useful  thing 
in  the  cottager's  family,  mor"  < -.specially  il    ."lO'.vn    Jar;" 
and  earthed  Up.      If    Ins  Onions  are    "  gruhhed,"  it  will 
supply  their  place  tolerably  well,  and  is  moreover  a  de. 
ligbtful   dish   to   uupainper"!  palat's  wh«-n    well   sUrwed 
and  eaten  111",  ,:.' akale.      Where  the  I.ate  Pot&tOl  I  hav 
failed,  their  places  should  he  filled,  when  rain  conies,  hy 
transplant")    .'    ..<'.'.:         7h':.e,    too,  are    delightful    food 
when  well  boiled,  and  if  the  Potato di»efl«(  should  r<  rilit 
us,  these  matters  attend"!  to  in  due  time  will  soften  its 
......    ..,  i.  ■   .  .:■■■:  m  , 

J'liKJ      l  |]  '. 

If  a  leisui'  ' .  rr  ■<  ,  told  '  -'"'a  pains:  v.it  li  young  I"  d;"  :■ . 
and  try  the  prev  ntive  lyete&l  "I  pruruiig,  by  QngOl 
and  thumb,  OS  the  young  lor<:t  in.:,  .,1  two  or  three 
years   plant):."         ^ 

S»»'*  ;l  tl.*  -*.*l|j.r  gMI  l..,.,ii....,  Cm  •>  .  »...  „.,ii(.,  .I.n.i  nj,   I »«e, 
ffaUH  v.        ••-.    || .     ■      '..,,..    i  „!,>  . 
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/.''»»>'■«-    to   COTTi MtporKlontftei 
T)«  l^wrflb  Rdj^fteC  -/f  Mr.  PAX  TOW 'M  CUTTAOK&S'  0AL2JS 

iMItl*  rt'fw  nu'iy,  iff  ■    "-■>    '     -1    •     ;  '  -■    <,.-\.  ,    ItUU   l>VUfJ 


;..)'].-].       J'.<ttMft    ryi^bijjg     1,.,     Uuvn    <:'/J,i(-s     fol*    dUtrlbtttlon 

<     i  a  >h<i»  t«ttaot«  'im  Ji.-tvt-  tiifcin  ;.t  tlw  rata  of2ft  f'/r  J5». 

Uuffi     v  Cf  PaUiawti    .ii>t.-  <>  u  ->i  Ulv&  or  tits  Unteoaib  one  ato 

ij'>ti»  good  tor  <-^tjii>Hj(ix  i>m;  operattww  of  i" ■« ■« ;  *j«j t  a  grood 

i  -,]);, lend    hivt,    wild  £lfig8  vvjiKl-iwt,    will   i.<  itiiy  nnawnr  t\m 

sjudjs  jmrpO90«  flo4  b<  won  suftabli  frrttu  i-<-«^.  W. 

l:v,r;     '.'  W    ■■  Uotrtttto  'iu  tin-  Flno," 

I ■■  .■:  :■-  ■:  QHgtwU SifbiorVw  DlgeUig  tip  tboogffisof  tjjomole- 
i  M'  !■<  (»,  v.iiM  b  .mi-  i:.i-i  up  in  noflpe  of.SnOO  01  300,  nod  sb>fc> 
toa  jiuwt-r  pots  in  tin  (i  ntnj,2  tuefeoa  below  tbesurfaoe^  into 

w,im  )-  tlio;   fall  J"   t4u  ur/liy,  :>r-    tin:   l*i-st  BJOdOfl  w«:  ItHOW  «/f 

to  (;it.h  ,,Mii.  %pUMi  of  tarpenHns  will  al«0  flegfcroy  or 
■■•y.jt.       i>  m    \\  is,  \  expect,  a  aurfti  oaoBOd 

Jlithyn  <  ol'vin  )ln.  wdi«  h  UAfl  tftfeef)  pOiMOSSfOA  Of  ft  ljiiinbl«J- 
.,<  <V  im  ^,t  in  tht;  /v>  and  Old  "i-'ifc-'iir:/.  /t1. 

JOa wjjrs—-'/)  Subwriber    it-.-'i  you  empJoyod  aooi  by  itself,  your 

Otftss  would  j'l'ihiti-iy  b:<v<  romftfood  in  ii'-iiuiy,  Aod  moat 

'''v  ooumI I lAVfi  mi^imWm  <i  no  fiijuiy.  Any  gardOBOT  who 

.iiMj-r.-iMii'ifc  his  Iiniiii.  99  koowa  that  pur<  -t-''''-  la  ona  of  tbo 

bo>st  of  all  vvjiit.i-i'  top  droMlu^a  ftw  Lowna  ;  fcmt  rou  bftva  twed 

J'ji^ji  WOOd  .■i>ii'Jh,  t&fi  '  ■  -*  l  i  j  r.  i  j  '  ■  'jii:i)it.y  of  vvJi)<Ij  Juts  MJIo)  tin: 

&r&»§t  and  wbotis  more,  i»«s  ruioad  ttu  eool  ojf  drivlog  off 

all  ittS  <.■'■■•.■■<    of  Miiui'jnju.      Wn  s«:;ii'(r<:ly  bnOW  bow  to  ft4- 

vim  yju  ;m/w,  but  perhaps  yout*  best  oouf^a  would  be  to  rvator 
Dm-  Juwii  wbi-n  ralo  i*'.-^itiK  t-y  )"';iJJ  with  Bulpfoaio  of  ammonia, 
hu/triy  diluted  with  watoV,  ;"'')  appllod  a*  th*  rote  of  two  or 
U  •<<  •  wt  s«  ■"."      \i  you  •■■">  luduoa  tin;  &oa  Otawesto 

gfOW  :i;.'MJi),  tin'  'm,:i ;>.()  ,riti'U'J*-i'M  nitty  jj^Sfclbly  be  sni'itln-i'i  -1 
jf  l-.jA  -in'lti   In  vIm    .vylhi-.      it  is,   bOWOrOTj    vny  dlfiiOUlt  tO 

i  i)m   biat  uAviet   without  aatiBg  tiu  tandiwblfihia 

jinj>'>htjlj|t;. 
JMAWUUJ'JK     .//'//     OUftOO  in  t'ci-/iicfjt.<"J    row's  iiritK-  BOdWdtOJ. 

U  a  good  artiflclal  manuro  for  CHicumbaraj  but  in  appl*fiog 
It  can  must  f»  tali^nnottolot  It  toutfb  tit«  laavos  or  tt frtD 
I/ijm,  tfoewA       li  a    V'jui-  tnUtura  i^  gypsum.    If  there  id 

•  ■■■■   SUWtlUVU    :mi. J  in   Ht  add,  y,UbWttii-r  until  it  C£&00f  tO 

.-il.  it.  :--■• .  Hi.  nun.-  ,t  urn,  throetimoe  the  quantity  of  soil, 

-       j.-',')<i  eoDtpoat.       B  Fnw     we  eaimot 

un'b-rti.i  <   to  anolyae  guano  j  but  youm  appooregooo^  and 

•  .-iMpi,  contains  no  loam*     Mix  it  with  water.in  the  pro- 

■  rtion  of  a  bandful  to  two  a^Slose,  Whoa  (he  water  is 
clear,  pour  it  ofl  and  use  it  ae  liquid  manure,  Tiieresidoe 
■<,;,;,  \><  .-..m.  ■■  :..\; ;;,,,:,..,  .,IJ;-iy  to  b  eompoet  hi  ftp  ;  tbe  person 
win>  •■•:<  •  •     /.i I- 1  know  nothing  ahoul  guano 

Uawjes  Of  PiVAvrs  ''•'//  Ornue  europoM  ttw  dowering  Aebi 
— to  J  nit'J  «,  Poa prateiuda ;  %  V, trivlaUs j  ;'',  Holous 
[anaUiSj  $,  Avena  Aaveseene  ;  C»  Aire  oswpitosaj  7,0,  and 
a,  Pestuoe  ruhraj  W,  Anthoxaniluuii  odoratum;  Ji, 
Anb«-n;itii<  mm  aveuaoouffl  ,  15,  Brooms  asperj — jW«— 
Claytonia  alslnoWes,  an  outoosl  from  gordensi  The  Balsam 
Apple  is  Momordiea  balsaminaj  it  should  be  grown  Jilte  a 
'    i    inner,       a  8vJmrV>w    Et  is  impossible  todetermtoe  the 

■:   gt  plants  v\)mij  Hi.-)  are  shrireiUed  up  by  luiat. 

I,,. ',■■'"  <  I  Is  liolcus  Janotus  ;  2,  apparently  Poa  pratensis ; 
'6,  Lotus  eoruioulftUis,  i  Is  ■■»  worthless  Grass ;  'i  end  u  ure 
useful  pasture  plants,  but  eoovey  ao  partioular  Indleattone* 

\%0-9-$&  lord  A  Yotu  tt-ji-i'ti  belong  u<  the  fine  old  double 
v<  IJow  sort,  but  they  are  In  :i  ^er*  deformed  eondltionu  it  la 
not  known  bow  to  make  this  Rose  Bower  with  certainty* 
Dry,  gravelly,  windy  situations,  not  exposed  to  £b<  Qeroe  sun, 
eppeej  to  suit  U  oesl  .  and  It  has  been  found  to  thrive  when 
w.-.i.r.'i  with  'iirt>  soup*£udSi  a  ^''",!  deal  of  Informatton 
about  it  was   eoiieetad  end  published  b»  our  rol.  for  1841, 

■  ;■•;  :jiJ  and  818, 

WA'ii.iiiKo    /  //  m    If  you  <-iri  [ooseatbesttriaoeof  tnei ad 

andsoab  It  with  water  [a  tin  evening,  the  garden  will  be 
much  benefttedj  but  a  slight  sprinkling  is  or  little  eervico  j 
thi  ..;.:., p.  '.!,■,  gardeners objaei  to  watering  In  hotweetber, 
[i  tjjat  tin  ground  Is  apt  to  beooau  baked  '"it  b  vwy  littio 
sl-iD  might  " ■>"<  ■<■.  that  Inoonri  oil  aw 

Dlise    PMCJl    Common  or  Portugal  taurel, A  Lady— 

'jii<'  Pansy  to  which  you  refer  Is  extremely  pretty,  but  it  has 
ootyel  been  advertfced,*- — ~8u4ritwndu&  w*  anticipate  do 
i  j-  ol  your  straw  burning  spontaneouely ;  but  Just  consider 
what  would  happen  Ifa  chimney  near  you  were  to  catch  flre( 
and  «  spark  wej*e  to  be  drawn  in  through  tbe  roof  upon  your 
sivnw.  Carl  ■  Hilton  We  cannot  teS  what  Is  the  matter 
with  your  Pe  ony  i  perhaps  rht  situation  is  t<j'*  cold,  perhaps 
it  grows  in  the  shades  Qe&rat  Teal,  gulls,  »wn»»,  and 
summ&r duchs/'  -  Oifn  tla  Vim  Uueb  obliged;  the  f-"1* 
j..i  of  tin  nuthatch  was  explained  by  other  correspondente, 
whose  letter  a  *'■>■<>  in  type  ibewre  your  communication  was 
received*'  //  W  Tw©  of  yuf  plants,  namely  Olea 
:  ad  th!  Crowes  an  greenhouse  plants,  end  require 
to  m  put  int.,  larger  pots(  thoroughly  drained,  well  watered, 
andpfaeedin  Mieehade  for  a  few  days  of ter  'in:  operation* 
'Jin  '/tiM'it  are  hardy,  Put  CJ34  Lone  into  :i  damp  j"';'1  border 
and  tin  otheri  againet  ;i  wall,  or  pales,  in  any  »"",  with  a 
southern  ospeci  \  sooli  tbe  place  »'tii  water  wben  niey  i"'1* 
j,!;  ated,  and  then  (ear*  tin-m  to  their  fate* 


m\WhlW    KbOWKUtS. 


/  ,-.  -.,,...,.  mi  <m>  /././,  Tilsit  appears  to  be  do  Improvement 
upon  ,|"  eosamon  garden  i/aneties  among  your  seedlings  j 
thej  1 u !  not  equal  to  many  of  the  oner  sorts  now  cultivated, 
clthei  In  size  or  colour*4  '  SO  W  four  seedlings  n  »i  noble 
Caryphilioides,  but  with  more  yellow  j  they  are  too  much 
iiiii-.  and  Ko,  1  Is  the  superior  flower,  being  less  spotted  and 
poss«  sslng  bolder  striplngs  ;  ti'f»  i» :»  k'-1'"1  rariety.® 

0a<  fj  i/h  1/  11  your  --« ■•  ■<iiint/  opens  freely  it  will  prove  »  desir- 
able ii-miT,  i*  a  it  possesses  tliai  blue  tinge  in  the  centre  which 
id-  a  :.:-.  f  Hit ..-  b<  aui  v  and  brillie <■•  \ 

<;ai,' -y.<n. ajuam  q  h  Tii.  yellow  v:ir)«tits  spotted  with  brown 
art!  'Im  most  common;  but  your  specimens  are  targe,  and 
the  spotting  curious  *■""*  dietlnefc'ts— W  11  four  spotted 
sc<  dlings  ■■•<  e  v<-»-y  handsome,  particularly  those  having  white 
01  delieatt  bull  grounds  spottt  -i  with  maroon,  B,  1 1.  i'~\  i""i 
1  :.i<  got  example*!  6  and 0 are  also  rory  fine*  Theyang 
ti..  largest  in  tins  way  we  have  si  1 " 

VstAuoouwus  A  ■  ■■"''!-'  ■•■'">■  four  variety  i»  of  no  use;  It  U 
-i<  j..  j. -nt  in  substance,  and  Interior  to  the  preeenl  poos  of 
i\'}Yivra:~  <j  it  n<,,  i  ia  olear  and  pretty  in  colour,  but 
wt<,i  ;,,  <  similar  rarleUes  in  cultivation  very  superior  to  it. 
.•'>,.  ■/.  u  desirable  In  colour,  but  it  is  too  small,  and  of  no 
ijM.''  a  Yao,,,,  Antatew  Tbe  speobnenji  you  have  now 
Mut  are  too  small,  ;""i  deficient  in  substance,  Mo,  t  is 
ti.'i-itriiv  Hi.  best,  being  line  In  colour,  with  well  rounded 
bottom  petals,  This,  ulso,  want;,  substance,  though  In  "  lees 
degree  won  tin  oth*  rt  ' 

i; .  v. ... .  i.ms  ./  f/  /  The  seedlings  you  hare  --1  nt  on  n 
tremely  putty  and  fine  in  form,  i'he  llghUedged  varletloi 
■.•,<  eonsidei  'i1*  besl  tor  Instance,  Kebina, Brunette,  Dloun- 
^Jph,  John  Waterston,  KilKabeth  Lyon,  Wm.  Teahar, 
r.ii'i  (o-ii.-.r.i  Dixon.  These  are  clean  grounds  •■"i<i  beautl- 
fully  edged,  Pair  Acadian,  hoohlnvar,  j""1  In  one  or  two 
otbers,  the  ground  appears  stained  by  ti><'  colour  running 
too  far  down  tin  petals    they  ere  fine  varieties.4 

Rosas  ii  $  four  ttose,  tliough  a  good  one,  la  not  »  first-rate 
flower;  U  is  very  double,  but  the  edges  oi  the  petals  are  not 
even,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  crumpled  or  scorched, 
li  is  delicate  in  colour,  very  sweet-scented,  and  will  make  an 

:.;■.  .  .  :<  Ijl-     I....  .1.  .    |  ;.  i  li-ty,"' 

VvunKBA  w  M  v«iui  seedling,  a  bright  blue  purple,  is  the 
bi  1 1  -.I  \u  colour  out,  and  win  make  a  desirable  addition  to 

this  family."' 

%"  As  usual,many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  art  uriavoidublj  th  tainedttli  tbenecessary  luguJriei 
inn  be  made,  w"e  must  also  beg  for  tbe  indulgence  ox  those 
numerous  ooirespondents,  tbe  Insertion  of  whose  iutcrcntiug 
cuutributUruK  is  still  delayed, 
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STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
■tec,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  <Si  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire  Work,  &c.  dsc. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 

PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   TnE   ONLY    IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wa.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIOHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWOBTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses.  

TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Peruvian,  (imported  by  GIBBS  &  CO.,) 
and  African,  from  Ichaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay -Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  "  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part  2) ;  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccated 
Compost :  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value,  on 
sale  bv  Mask  Fothebgux,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
Agent  also  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLE,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edwakd  Pcbseb,  Secretary. 


Zi)t  gcjncultural  <&<i$em. 


SATURDAY..  JUNE  20,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Wednesday,    June  24 — Agricultural  Society' f  England. 
TnuRSDAY,         —      25 — Afrricuhoral  Imp.  St.c.  of  Ireland. 
Wbdsesdat,   Joly      1 — Ajjrlcultiral  Society  of  England. 
Thomdat,        —        2 — Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  oflreland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Belfast  Flax  Society— Leyland  Hundred— Portarllngton. 


June  £4 

—    26 
July    1 


-Newton 
Ottery  St.  Mary 
Rbina  of  Galloway 
.Monmou^b 

Hawick  -Blofield  and  Wal 
tnam — Richmond,  hire 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

July    3 — Wrenlham  —  Debenbam  — 
Badleieb— Wakefield-  Clay, 
don — Licbn,ld 
—       4 — Probos — Collnmown— Car- 
diff 


In  farther  considering-  the  circumstances  which 
will   determine   the   landlord    in  reference  to  the 
permanence  of  his  Pastcbe   Lands,  we  must  not 
forget  that,  besides  the  greater  skill  and  intelligence 
necessary,  as  we  lately  illustrated,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  arable   land,   and  which   he  must   see   in 
his  tenants  before  he  can  permit  them  to  plough  ; 
up   their    Grass    fields,   there    is    also   a    greater  j 
capital  required  by  the  farmer.    This  matter  we  shall  j 
discuss  in  detail  hereafter,  at  present  it  will  suffice  J 
to  say  that  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  farm 
capital — 31.  or  4?.  per  acre — is  undoubtedly  needed  ! 
in  the  cultivation  of  Wheat  and  green  crops,  more  ! 
than  is  needed  in  the  growth  and  consumption  of. 
Grass  :  and  as  everybody  knows  that  a  needy  farmer 
is  not  likely  to  farm  well,  or  to  his  landlord's  ad- 
vantage,  so  it  is  of  importance  that  any  tenant  who 
has  received  permission  to  plough  up   his  pasture 
fields,  should  possess  not  only  intelligence  to  direct 
him,   but    the    means   to    enable   him   thoroughly 
to  cultivate   the   land ;   the  latter   as  well  as  the  I 
former  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  advantages 
arisin?;  out  of  the  operation  may  be  permanent. 

A  third  subject  for  the  landlord's  consideration —  ; 
one  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  have  great  influence 
with  him — is  the  greater  employment  which  the 
change  will  offer  to  the  labourer.  More  labour  is 
involved  in  the  cultivation  of  plough-land  crops  than 
in  the  management  of  Grass.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it.  The  only  point  for  determination 
is,  will  this  be  a  permanent  thing  ;  and  the  sureties 
forits  permanence  we  have  already  considered.  Let 
the  tenant  possess  intelligence  and  capital  sufficient, 


and  it  will  be  a  permanent  thing.  We  shall  con- 
sider in  detail  this  branch  of  the  subject  when 
discussing  how  the  interests  of  the  labourer 
are  involved  in  this  matter.  At  present  it 
is  only  necessary  to  assert  the  fact  that 
more  labour  is  thus  employed,  and  that  thus  a  great 
boon  is  conferred  upon  society.  We  do  want  more 
employment  for  labourers  ;  they  constitute  an  im- 
mense majority  of  our  population — at  least  one-half 
of  the  400,000  annually  added  to  our  numbers  go  to 
increase  the  number  of  this  class.  How  are  they 
to  be  employed  V  It  were  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage, even  supposing  our  population  to  be  stationary, 
were  such  an  increase  of  employment  to  be  offered 
as  would  raise  the  condition  in  comfort  of  our  agri- 
cultural poor.  Of  how  much  more  importance  is 
it,  then,  that  additional  employment  be  provided 
when  we  consider  that  our  labouring  population  is 
annually  increasing  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  on  which  the  land- 
lord will  base  his  determination.  His  tenants  may 
be  unexceptionable  on  both  of  the  counts  we  have 
already  discussed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
may  not  be  the  landlord's  interest  to  grant  them 
permission  to  convert  his  pastures  ;  in  fact,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  an  intelligent  farmer  will  be  justified  in 
declining  such  permission  were  it  offered  him.  We 
have  hitherto  been  all  along  considering  the  policy 
of  breaking  up  those  pastures  only  which  would 
yield  "more  rent,  more  labour,  more  profit  in  a  cul- 
tivated condition,  and  we  have  been  pointing  out 
the  circumstances  necessary  to  the  permanence  of 
these  advantages.  But  the  landlord  in  many  instances 
will  not  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  whole  of  his 
pasture  lands  ;  let  us  consider  why  ;  and  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  still  further  detailing  the 
grounds  on  which  an  intelligent  decision  must  be 
built. 

The  main  reason  in  most  cases  will  be  that  the 
land,  under  present  circumstances,  is  more  pro- 
fitable in  its  present  condition  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  in  successive  papers  those  kinds  of  land 
with  regard  to  which  no  such  difficulty  presents 
itself. 

And  at  present  we  may  take  the  case  of  Down- 
Lands — extensive  tracts  of  natural  Grass — clothed 
with  a  very  thin  vegetable  soil  on  a  chalk  subsoil. 
They  lie  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Wilts, 
Berks,  Hants,  and  Sussex.  They  are  perfectly  dry 
— they  let  in  their  present  condition  for  from  2s.  6d. 
to  10s.  per  acre — and  from  time  immemorial  they 
have  been  used  as  sheep-walks,  the  flocks  being 
folded  during  the  night  on  arable  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  have  thus  been  subjected  to  a 
constant  robbery  for  the  benefit  of  neighbouring 
plough-lands.  The  plough,  however,  is  gradually 
encroaching  upon  them.  In  Lincolnshire  they  have 
all  been  ploughed  up,  and  land  which  formerly  sup- 
ported a  few  sheep  and  many  rabbits,  letting  for 
about  os.  an  acre,  now  yields  valuable  produce  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  the  use 
of  his  capital,  and  sufficient  also  to  bear  a  rent  of 
20s.  an  acre,  and  to  employ  a  large  labouring  popu- 
lation. We  are  informed  by  one  who  has  had  long 
acquaintance  vtith  these  districts,  and  who  has  now 
the  management  of  estates  on  them,  in  Wilts  and 
Sussex,  that  down  lands  might  be  increased  in 
annual  value  to  the  landlord  from  8s.  to  10s. 
per  acre,  and  that  whereas  they  now  let  at 
from  os.  to  10s.,  they  might  easily  be  let  at 
from  15s.  to  21s.  were  they  broken  up.  The  only 
expense  which  the  landlord  would  incur  is  the 
erection  of  buildings.  And  these  would  probably 
cost  from  30s.  to  21.  per  acre.  A  farm  of  500  acres 
of  down  land  to  be  broken  up,  would  require 
stabling,  a  thrashing  and  straw  barn,  a  granary  and 
implement  shed,  and  two  or  three  yards  for  stock 
to  consume  the  straw  and  a  portion  of  the  Turnips 
grown  ;  and  all  this  might  be  erected  for  1000/.  ; 
and  10s.  an  acre  of  additional  rent,  which  would 
then  be  gladly  offered  by  the  most  trustworthy 
tenant,  would  amount  to  2.5  per  cent  upon  the  out-  | 
lay.  It  is  in  the  case  of  down  lands  alone  that  we  ] 
can  obtain  the  simple  consequence  of  breaking  up  [ 
pastures  ;  for  in  other  cases  the  advantages  of  the  i 
drainage,  the  removal  of  hedgerows,  &c,  go  to 
swell  the  result,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
portion  is  due  to  one  cause  and  what  to  another  : 
but  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  if  we  deduct  10  per 
cent,  for  the  cost  of  buildings,  the  landlord  is 
proved  to  have  benefited  6s.  per  acre  (assuming 
those  conditions  be  fulfilled  to  which  we  have  i 
already  alluded  as  necessary  to  the  permanence 
of  this  rent),  simply  by  granting  permission  to 
break  up  the  Grass.  And  what  additional  profit 
to  the  farmer,  and  employment  for  the  labourer, 
and  food  for  the  nation  has  been  derived  from 
this  operation  we  need  not  here  illustrate.  If  an 
extreme  case  be  required  of  the  advantages  under 
all  these  heads,  we  may  point  to  Mr.  Hcxtaele's 
farm  on  Cranborne  Chase,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  | 


where  down  land  having  been  broken  up,  oppor- 
tunity has  been  offered,  and  energetically  seized, 
for  all  the  appliances  of  a  scientific  and  most  skilful 
agriculture,  and  land  of  which  originally  "the 
rabbits  had  the  fee  simple"  now  bears  large  crops 
and  supports  a  heavy  stock  ;  135  acres  of  it,  along 
with  95  acres  of  "  poor  clay  Grass  land "  in  the 
vale,  have  during  the  past  year  kept  a  stock  of 
31  fatting  beasts,  400  fatting  sheep,  240  breeding 
ewes,  and  50  pigs. 

Down  lands  are  of  enormous  extent  in  this 
country ;  and  what  multiple  of  their  present  popu- 
lation shall  we  estimate  their  ability  to  support 
when  their  landowners  shall  universally  have 
adopted  the  example  set  them  by  Mr.  Hdxtable  ! 


HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  SCARLET  TREFOIL, 
OR  TRrFOLIUM  INCARNATUM. 

Immediately  after  harvest  sow  or  drill  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  the  seed  per  acre  on  a  Wheat  stubble  without 
ploughing,  and  harrow  it  in  ;  this  is  all  the  cultivation 
necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  will  not  bear  our  winters  ; 
this  may  be  true  when  it  is  brought  direct  from  the 
south  of  France  or  from  Italy.  I  brought  mine  from 
Switzerland,  and  have  had  it  18  years  on  my  land,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  stand  the  winter  in  every 
county  south  of  the  Grampian  Hills  ;  the  more  shel- 
tered the  situation  of  course  the  earlier  in  spring  it  will 
lift  its  crimson  head.  On  burning  soils,  where  in  dry 
summers  the  Clovers  are  grilled  into  tinder,  when  a 
barber  with  a  quick  eye,  a  sharp  razor,  and  a  steady 
hand  is  the  most  appropriate  husbandman  ;  he  can  take 
the  produce  of  an  acre  home  in  his  apron  and  the  work 
is  finished  ;  on  such  lands  half  a  peck  of  the  Trifolium 
seed  (which  I  will  prove  presently  will  cost  but  one 
shilling,  if  the  farmer  grows  the  seed  himself,)  sown 
on  the  young  Clover  directly  after  harvest  and  har- 
rowed in,  would  double  or  treble  the  crop.  I  always  do 
it  in  every"  field  where  I  ani  doubtful^  of  the  young 
Cloves. 

I  am  not  advocating  growing  the  Scarlet  Trefoil  as  a 
crop  in  place  of  the  Clover  ;  this  mistake  has  been  made 
and  it  is  a  great  one  ;  it  leaves  the  land,  more  parti- 
cularly light  land,  in  too  frothy  a  state  for  tbe  Wheat 
crop  ;  it  should  be  sown  as  a  crop  after  the  Wheat,  not 
before^it.  Sheep  and  lambs  prefer  it  to  Clover  when 
young,  but  in  blossom  are  not  so  partial  to  it ;  yet  when 
made  into  stover  will  eat  the  whole  greedily.  Dry  land 
suits  it  best ;  in  low  places  on  heavy  land,  where  the 
water  stagnates,  it  is  Ukely  to  lose  plant.  If  the  farmer 
grows  the  Trifolium  seed  himself,  one  acre  of  Tares 
costs  him  four  times  the  amount  of  an  acre  of  Trifolium ; 
and  I  will  point  out  how  he  may  prove  himself  that  one 
acre  of  Trifolium  is  worth  two  of  Tares. 

The  land  on  which  Tares  are  grown  is  the  fallow,  and 
whether  the  Tares  are  there  or  not  the  rent,  the  tithes, 
and  parochial  expenses  must  be  paid ;  the  land  also 
must  be  ploughed  up  in  the  autumn,  therefore  the  only 
fair  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  Tares  is  the 
seed ;  some  agriculturists  sow  three  bushels  per  acre. 
I  will,  however,  only  reckon  two,  at  6s.  Sd.  per  bushel, 
13s.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  Trifolium  will  cost. 
Here  is  also  no  extra  expense  beyond  the  seed.  -The 
average  growth  of  the  seed  with  me  has  been  15  bushels 
per  acre  ;  if  cut  when  the  straw  is  green,  which  it  may 
be  without  injuring  the  seed,  thrashed  the  next  or  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  straw  immediately  stacked,  it  will 
pay  all  the  workmanship.  When  it  is  also  considered 
that  the  crop  is  generally  clear  from  the  land  the  first 
week  in  July,  leaving  the  best  months  of  summer  for 
fallowing,  6/.  per  acre  is  a  full  remuneration  to  the  agri- 
culturist for  the  crop  ;  this  brings  the  seed  to  8s.  per 
bushel  or  2s.  the  peck,  thus  the  farmer  may  have  an 
acre  of  the  Trifolium  by  the  end  of  April  for  3s.  less 
than  one-fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  his  washy  Tares. 
Tares  at  all  times  are  better  physic  than  food,  and  in 
wet  seasons  they  are  for  horses  that  which  seamen  and 
soldiers  designate  bad  small  beer — swipe3.  As  the 
Potato  occupies  the  lowest  step  of  degradation  as  food 
for  civilised  man,  so  do  Tares  for  the  brute  ;  they  are 
Frenchman's  water  soup  diluted. 

As  soon  as  the  Scarlet  Trefoil  begins  to  blossom,  put 
two  or  three  horses  to  it  in  one  yard,  and  the  same  num- 
ber on  Tares  in  another  ;  keep  them  thus  a  month,  no 
further  proof  will  be  necessary  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Trifolium.  I  will  grant  it  is  not  so  certain  a  crop  as 
the  Tares,  but  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  I  grow  40 
acres  of  Wheat  a  year,  aud  have  the  same  quantity  of 
fallow.  If  I  sow  the  whole  40  acres  with  Trifolium  and 
26  acres  fail  (very  unlikely,  by  the  by),  on  this  20  acres 
I  lose  3s.  per  acre  ;  the  20  acres  that  remain  will  pay 
me  ten-fold  for  the  whole.  I  care  nothing  about  the 
20  acres  lost,  the  land  is  ready  for  fallowor  Turnips,  as 
it  was  ultimately  intended. 

I  have  bad  above  three  waggon-loads  of  Trifolium  sto- 
ver per  acre,  therefore,  exclusive  of  cutting  and  getting 
up,  it  cost  me  Is.  per  waggon-load  ;  if  I  loss  half  the  crop 
as  above  stated,  it  costs  2s.,  and  I  am  convinced  that  tbe 
land  was  not  2d.  the  worse  for  it.  This  is  no  wild 
theory,  no  gaudy  vision  ;  it  is  the  experience  of  18  years. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  land  is  the  worse  for  this 
trreen  crop,  then  some  charge  ought  to  be  made  against 
it  beyond  the  price  of  the  seed,  but  I  contend  it  is  not 
I  have  grown  it  side  by  side  with  the  long  fallow,  the 
same  with  the  Tares,  and  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  following  crops,  except  that  my  Clovers  were  inva- 
riably better  after  the  Trifolium  than  after  the  Tares. 
Do  not  let  the  farmer  dream  he  is  buying  the  Scarle 
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Trefoil  s'-ad  this  year  at  8s.  per  bushel ;  if  he  does,  he 
may  we: .  be  surprised  at  finding  it  21.,  and  cheap  too. 
One  peel;  and  a  half  will  give  an  acre  of  green  food 
next  May  worth  nearly  double  the  money  ;  a  second 
peck  and  a  half  on  good  land,  will  give  three  waggon 
loads  of  stover,  the  remaining  peck  will  produce  from 
10  to  12  bushels  of  seed. 

The  first  step  towards  a  good  crop  is  good  seed.  I 
have  seen  bushels  of  seed  sold  for  Trifolium  that  was 
not  worth  its  weight  in  S3iid  ;  and  when  the  price  gets 
hi»h  it  floods  in  from  France  ;  seed  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  bad,  perohauce  mixed  with  dodder  and  other  para- 
sites. We  are  already  indebted  to  the  French  for 
something,  for  which  something  they  say  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  Italians.  However,  no  matter,  let  this 
pass  ;  at  all  events  we  require  them  to  give  their  name 
to  nothing  further  as  a  memorial  of  them  ;  there  is  no 
chance  oT  their  being  forgot. 

I  have  begun  cutting  the  Trifoliutn  for  the  horses  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  for  stover  the  19th.  This  gives 
time  for  Turnips  if  the  land  is  calculated  for  them. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to 
my  nearer  neighbours  and  friends.  Let  them  forget,  if 
they  can,  that  the  Trifolium  was  first  introduced  by  one 
educated  for  a  profession,  not  for  farming.  Let  them 
believe,  if  they  can,  that  it  was  first  introduced  by  one 
born  and  bred,  and  nursed  upon  a  farm  from  infancy 
to  age  ;  then  let  them  put  their  heads  and  hands  to  the 
task  with  a  good  will,  to  mend  that  which  is  wrong,  not 
to  mar  that  which  is  right.  However,  whether  they  do 
this,  or  do  not  do  this,  let  them  be  assured  that  the 
Trifolium  is  now  planted  in  our  soil  for  ages  to  come  ; 
it  has  become  a  denison  of  our  land,  a  flower  of  our 
fields,  and  food  for  our  stock  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. And  when  life's  short  but  toilsome  race  is  run, 
when  the  spiritual  vision  shall  pierce  through  the  dark- 
ness towards  brighter  scenes  of  light  and  life,  I  trust  it 
may  be  found  that  I  have' contributed  one  grain  as  a 
benefactor  to  my  country. — J.  Foaker,  Kirby,  Col- 
chester, June,  1846. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP    FARM  HORSES. 

(Continued  from  p.  828.) 

I  have  lately  been  in  communication  with  my  friend 
Mr.  C,  of  F.,  on  the  subject  of  horse  keeping  ;  and  also 
with  Mr.  M.,  of  W.  In  both  establishments,  I  believe, 
the  most  approved  Scotch  system  of  feeding,  working, 
and  general  management  of  the  teams,  is  fully  carried 
out  and  practised.  From  a  paper  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  C,  I  find  his  calculation  runs  thus  :  — 

Expense  of  horse  keeping  from  May  1  to  October  1, 
being  five  months. — Fed  on  Grass,  Vetches,  &c  ,  at  per 
horse,  5s.  per  week. — Ditto  Oats  per  week  2  bushels,  5s. 
That  is  five  months  at  per  week,  10s.  From  October  1 
to  May  1,  seven  months. — Fed  on  Carrots,  1  ewt.  per 
day  to  each  horse,  at  Is.  per  ewt.,  is  per  week,  7s.  Corn, 
2  bushels  as  befox-e,  5s.  Seven  months  at  12s.  per 
week.     No  hay  is  ever  given. 

You  will  say  this  is  high  feeding  ;  but  then  the  work 
Mr.  C.'s  horses  get  through  would  astonish  you.  Durin" 
the  long  days,  10  hours'  work  is  constantly  performed 
by  them  ;  starting  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  work 
until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  an  interval  of  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  and  the 
ploughmen  come  in  to  feed  and  refresh.  During  the 
short  days  of  winter  the  horses  are  in  the  field  by  day- 
break and  work  a3  long  as  they  can  see,  with  a  short 
interval  only. 

I  will  now  give  Mr.  M.'s  letter  in  his  own  words. 
He  thus  expresses  himself. — "  I  fear  the  mode  I  adopt 
will  be  thought  by  most  farmei-s  too  expensive  ;  and  if 
the  money  paid  for  the  food  of  the  horse  be  taken  into 
the  account  only,  and  not  the  work  he  performs,  they 
may  be  right  in  thinking  my  horses'  food  costs  too  much 
money.  I  have  almost  universally  stated  (when  asked 
how  I  feed  my  horses)  that  I  feed  them  as  I  do  my- 
self ;  that  is,  give  them  as  much  as  they  can  eat ;  but 
then  I  get  as  much  work  from  them  as  pays  me  for  the 
extra  expense  of  their  keep.  Every  day  in  the  year, 
summer  as  well  as  winter— when  eating  cut  Clover  in 
summer,  as  well  as  when  on  Carrots  and  other  roots  in 
winter,  they  have  corn,  which  varies  in  quantity  from 
.10  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  per  day  ;  viz.,  from  1  to  2  pecks  of 
Oats  per  day.  The  smallest  quantity  of  corn  is  given 
when  they  get  Clover  during  summer,  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn  when  hardest  at  work,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  And  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
the  quantity  of  Carrots  which  they  consume  per  day  is 
an  average  of  about  5'!  lbs.  Now  if  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  weight  of  Carrots  which  can  be  raised  at,  say, 
an  average  of  20  tons  per  acre  ;  and  taking  the  quan- 
tity of  Carrots  which  a  horse  will  consume  at  half  a 
ewt.  or  5Glbs.,  then  we  shall  have  the  keep  of  a  horse 
for  800  days-  from  an  acre  of  Carrots.  My  horses 
during  the  first  year  had  hay,  and  as  I  had  to  buy  the 
whole  of  it,  I  fouud  the  quantity  which  the  cart  horses 
ate  and  consumed  was  20  lbs.,  with  the  same  quantity 
ot  corn  which  I  now  give  them.  Now  if  we  can  get 
from  an  acre  20  cwts.  of  good  hay,  and  if  one  horse 
consumes  .-  ewt.  per  day,  then  an-acre  of  hay  will  keep 
a  horse  only  80  days  ;  just  one-tenth  of  the  time  that 
an  acre  of  Carrots  will  keep  him.  Again,  the  expense 
of  producing  an  acre  of  Carrots,  rent  and  all,  I  calculate 
may  amount  to—Say  the  rent  (being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  acre  of  hay),  then  there  are  from  20  to  30  loads  of 
dung,  twice  ploughing,  four  times  hoeing  and  weeding, 
Seed  and  dnlhng  three  times  horse-hoeing,  weeding 
and  taking  up  ;  winch  may  amount  to  41.  per  acre,  be- 
sides  the  rent.     That  is,  ploughing,  18s.  ;   harrowing, 


rolling,  and  duuging,  12s.  ;  weeding  and  seed,  20s.  ; 
taking  up,  carting,  and  housing,  30s. 

"  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  Clover  the  horses 
consume  during  the  summer  months,  I  think  the  eight 
working  horses,  two  hacks,  and  two  cows,  consumed 
about  6^  acres  of  the  10-acre  field,  No.  6,  the  remainder 
having  been  given  to  the  heifers  in  the  yard  ;  the 
pigs  and  the  sheep  were  folded  over  the  remainder. 
The  horses  of  course  were  littered  with  straw  ;  and 
during  the  winter  they  have  straw  to  eat  if  they  like  it : 
this  is  not  taken  into  account.  From  these  data  I  cal- 
culate you  can  easily  make  out  a  money  estimate. 

"  The  work  my  horses  perform  is  equal  to  ploughing 
1^  acre  per  day  of  10  hours'  work  ;  they  never  go  out 
to  Bristol  or  elsewhere,  but  they  carry  from  20  to  24 
cwts.  on  a  cart.  One  horse  has  taken  40  bushels  of 
Wheat  65jlbs.  per  bushel,  to  Gloucester,  and  returned 
home  in  one  day — 21  miles  out  and  21  miles  home. 
The  same  is  then.-  day's  work  to  Bristol  ;  and  in  hauling 
dung  or  roots,  or  corn  from  the  field  during  harvest,  I 
reckon  20  miles  per  day  as  their  day's  work." 

Having  thus,  with  some  pains,  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  laid  before  you,  the  different  systems  of 
individuals  of  known  experience  in  the  management  of 
horses,  and  having  shewn  you  how  much  labour  they 
are  enabled  to  perform  for  a  continuance,  when  highly 
kept  and  well  attended,  it  remains  for  you  to  make  your 
own  comments  and  calculations  thereon,  and  to  balance 
the  expense  of  horses  so  fed,  and  performing  a  large 
amount  of  labour,  against  that  of  your  own  teams,  sup- 
ported as  they  usually  are  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  an 
unrestricted  quantity  of  hay  with  little  or  no  allowance 
of  corn  or  roots,  and  doing  very  much  less  work.  Thus, 
after  due  consideration,  you  will  well  weigh  both  sides, 
and  perhaps  alter  your  practice,  if  you  find  it  can  be 
amended  in  some  particulars. 

I  think  you  will  grant  me  thus  much — viz.,  that,  in 
the  vale  of  Gloucester,  we  do  not  get  as  much  out  of 
our  teams  as  we  might  and  ought  to  expect  from  them 
under  a  different  system  of  management ;  and  that  we 
may  well  take  a  lesson  of  industry  from  our  brother 
labourers  in  the  north,  especially  as  regards  horse 
labour ;  in  the  working  of  their  arable  land  ;  and  in 
the  growth  and  cultivation  of  their  root  crops.  But,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark  on  the  Scotch 
practice  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  it  would  be 
this— viz.,  that  I  have  reason-  to  believe  the  Scotch 
would  economise  their  keep,  with  greater  advantage  to 
their  horses  and  themselves,  if  they  would  give  the  corn 
bruised  or  ground,  and  mitfed  with  a  certain  limited 
weight  of  cut  hay  and  straw  ;  which,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  has  been,  and  is  the  practice  in  the  large  esta- 
blishments in  the  Metropolis  and  elsewhere,  and  which 
has  been,  I  think,  adopted  by  the  great  coach  propri- 
etors all  over  the  kingdom.  Having  hinted  thus  much, 
as  a  matter  of  calculation,  I  will  leave  the  matter  in 
your  hands,  and  to  your  better  judgment  and  practice. 

For  myself,  although  fully  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  steadily  carried 
out  the  system  of  cutting  all  the  food  given  to  my 
horses  into  short  chaff,  though  for  a  long  time  I  have 
bruised  all  the  corn  ;  this  I  can  strongly  recommend 
for  your  adoption.  I  stick  to  the  advice  of  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  L.  B.,  of  H.,  to  lock  up  the  cutting  knife 
from  .he  carters  ;  this  I  have  found  to  be  an  immense 
saving  of  hay,  and  amply  to  repay  all  extra  expense 
and  labour  in  weighing  out  the  fodder.  The  coming 
winter  will,  I  believe,  open  your  eyes,  and  put  you  on  a 
a  system  of  economising  horse  keep,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  hay ;  if  you  do  not,  the  lesson  may  cost  some 
of  you  too  dear.  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  being  con- 
vinced that  carters  and  their  horses  wasted  and  con- 
sumed oftentimes  in  the  24  hours  from  20  to  30  lbs.  of 
hay,  and  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  weighing 
out  to  each  horse  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  14  lbs.  per 
day,  I  directed  my  farmer  quietly,  and  'without  sayino- 
anything  to  the  men,  to  increase  the  allowance  to 
25  lbs.  :  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  during  several 
weeks.  On  my  inquiry  as  to  the  result,  the  answer  re- 
turned wns,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  have  as 
far  to  seek  as  when  we  allowed  them  only  14  lbs.  ;  in 
short,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  whole  was  got  rid  of, 
and  so  would  a  much  larger  quantity,  if  it  could  have 
been  come  at.  This  autumn  my  allowance  has  been 
8  lbs.  per  horse  per  diem,  together  with  any  cavin<*  or 
strawthe  carters  chose  to  have  ;  the  horses  had"  till 
the  latter  part  of  last  month,  some  cut  Grass  also  :  of 
Oats  4  bushels,  and  Beans  half  bushel,  for  four  horses 
for  the  week.  But  not  having  any  Carrots  or  roots  for 
the  horses,  and  Grass  being  done  with,  I  must  now  in- 
crease my  quantum  of  corn.  During  summer  my 
horses  do  not  get  any  corn,  but  live  on  Clover.  Most 
of  my  heavy  work  has  to  be  performed  between  Michael- 
mas and  Christmas,  since  it  is  desirable  that  all  our 
ploughings  should  be  finished,  if  possible,  before  Janu- 
ary, that  the  land  may  receive  the  benefit  of  exposure 
to  the  winter  weather  to  mellow  and  sweeten  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  horses,  let  me  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  from  the  Scotch  I  have  leamt  to  work 
my  cart  horses  with  a  long  and  loose  bearing-rein  ;  so  as 
to  allow  them  the  complete  liberty  of  their  heads  • 
thereby  enabling  them  to  bring  weight,  as  well  as  mus- 
cle, into  play ;  and  I  find  my  horses  can  now,  with  far 
greater  ease  than  formerly,  perform  their  work.  I  had 
more  difficulty  in  bringing  about  this  little  simple  alter- 
ation than  you  might  suppose  ;  till  by  hitting  upon  the 
plan  of  cutting  off  the  buckle  of  the  bearin"-rein  and 
sewing  the  leather,  I  completely  beat  my  men,  who  I 
believe  are  now  well  satisfied  that  I  was  right.  For 
some  time  I  have  forbidden  that  the  teams  should,  as 


is  commonly  the  case  with  us,  have  their  heels  washed 
in  the  pool  on  coming  in  from  work,  or  that  the  horses 
should  be  allowed  to  have  their  fill  of  water  at  the 
pool,  but  have  directed  that  they  have  their  proper 
allowance  brought  to  them  in  the  stable.  From  these 
seemingly  trifling  alterations  much  good  haB  resulted; 
my  horses  have  now  less  tendency  to  gre,ase,  chopped 
heels,  or  swelled  legs,  and  some  of  the  old  horses, 
which,  from  former  management,  have  (as  is  I  believe 
not  uufrequently  the  case  in  farmers'  stables)  become 
touched  in  their  wind,  now  perform  their  work  With 
more  ease  and  comfort  to  themselves. — Mr.  N.,  in  the 
bth  Report  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club. 


ON  THE  MANURE  PROPER  FOR  HOPS. 

[The  following  answer  by  Mr.  Nesbit  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Lawes  (see  page  305)  on  his  pamphlet 
on  the  above  subject,  is  extracted  from  the  Maidstone 
Gaselte.~\ 

"  Some  opinions  on  my  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
B.  Lawes,  require  some  observations  from  me  to  place 
those  opinions  in  a  proper  light.  My  professional  oc- 
cupations have  not  allowed,  until  now,  the  opportunity 
of  noticing  them.  I  should  certainly  have  expected 
from  a  scientific  man  like  Mr.  Lawes  some  reasons  for 
his  opinions,  whereas  he  seems  to  have  dived  at  once 
into  the  matter,  and,  as  a  new  convert  usually  does,  at 
once  condemns  the  views  of  others  because  he  happens 
to  have  changed  his  own. 

"  Into  the  great  and  broad  discussion  of  whether  the 
views  of  Liebig  or  Boussingault  be  right — -whether  the 
inorganic  or  organic  elements  are  the  more  necessary, 
I  shall  hot  presume  at  present  to  enter,  because  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  them  both  to  be  necessary.  But 
I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  show  Mr.  Lawes  that, 
whatever  his  opinion  may  be,  potash  for  the  Hop  plant 
is  a  thing  of  paramount  importance.  I  must  first  be 
allowed  to  correct  Mr.  Lawes  in  a  point  where  he  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  me.  Mr.  Lawes  says,  '  In  the 
ash  of  the  Hop  Mr.  Nesbit  found  more  potash  than  any 
other  substance,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that 
manures  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
potath  they  contain.'  Mr.  L.  has  here  attributed  to 
me  that  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  pamphlet.  I 
do  not  say  that  manures  are  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  potash.  I  say  in  my  pamphlet  that  which  I  still 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  great  amount  of  potash 
removed  year  by  year  from  the  land  by  a  crop  of  Hops, 
is  the  main  reason,  though  it  may  not  be  the  only 
reason,  why  the  Hop  requires  to  be  so  highly  manured. 

"  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  that  gentleman  means  to  assert  that  the  appli- 
cation of  inorganic  matters  to  plants  without  ammonia 
is  useless  ;  for  he  says,  speaking  of  a  manure  recom- 
mended by  me  for  Hops, '  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  guano,  this  manure  is 
composed  solely  of  mineral  ingredients,  and  would  be 
almost  useless.'  2dly.  That  the  application  of  ammo- 
niacal  compounds  without  inorganic  matter  will  be  at- 
tended with  benefit  to  the  farmer,  for  he  observes, 
'  I  am  sure  you  can  follow  no  safer  rule  in  selecting 
manures  for  that  plant  than  to  buy  those  which  contain 
the  largest  amount  of  ammonia  at  the  least  price.' 
I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  prove  from 
the  experience  of  agriculturists,  that  both  these 
views  and  assertions  are  erroneous.  If,  according  to 
Mr.  Lawes's  theory,  the  use  of  mineral  ingredients 
without  ammonia  be  useless,  what  becomes  of  the  ob- 
servations of  agriculturists  on  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  application  of  gypsum,  peat  ashes,  wood  ashes,  salt, 
marl,  lime,  and,  among  a  host  of  mineral  manures,  of 
his  own  superphosphate  of  lime.  Everybody  knows  the 
benefit  which  Hops  in  various  districts  derive  from  the 
application  of  mineral  matters,  Trom  lime,  peat  ashes, 
wood  ashes,  &c,  the  two  latter  of  which  contain  potash. 
But  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  actual  experience  of 
practical  men,  I  will  adduce  the  observations  of  Bous- 
singault himself.  He  says,  '  wood  ashes  contribute  to 
improve  the  soil.'  Again,  '  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  salts  having  potash  and  soda  for  their  base,  are 
useful  in  agriculture.  The  influence  of  wood  ashes,  and 
of  paring  and  burning,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  they  are 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  salts  of  their  bases  (potash 
and  soda)  which  they  employ,  and  which  always  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  vegetables.  There  are  even 
certain  crops,  which,  in  order  to  thrive,  require  a  par- 
ticular alkali  ;  the  Vine,  for  example,  the  fruit  of  which 
contains  bitartrate  of  potash ;  and  Sorrel,  which  con- 
tains binoxalate  of  potash,  must  needs  have  supplies  of 
potash."  The  case  of  Clover,  selected  by  Mr.  Lawes  as 
a  proof  of  the  utility  of  potash,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate for  his  argument  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Lawes  says,  *  If  a  farmer  were  asked  which  crop 
he  considered  the  least  exhausting  to  the  soil,  he  would 
probably  say  Clover  ;  and  yet  this  plant  removes  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  potash  from  the  soil  than  the  Hop.' 
Every  practical  man  knows  that  Clover  is  one  of  the 
most  exhausting,  though  one  of  ihe  most  nourishing  of 
his  crops,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  either  to  grow 
it  year  after  year,  or  even  once  every  four  or  five  years. 
Whence  arises  this  difficulty  of  growing  Clover  year 
after  year  ?  Doubtless  it  arises  in  the  main  from  the 
great  quantity  of  potash  abstracted  from  the  soil  by 
this  plant.  Boussingault  himself  ascribes  the  failure 
of  Clover  to  this  very  cause.  He  says,  '  A  crop  which 
abstracts  from  the  ground  a  notable  .proportion  of  one 
of  its  mineral  elements  should  not  be  repeatedly  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  a  rotation  which  depends  on  a 
given  dose  of  manure,  unless  by  the  effect  of  time  'the 
mineral  element  has   been  accumulated   in  the  land. 
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A  Clover  crop  takes  up,  for  example,  77  lbs.  of 
alkali  per  acre.  If  the  fodder  is  consumed  ou  the  spot, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  potash  aud  soda  will  return  to 
the  manure  after  passing  through  the  cattle,  and  the 
laud  will  eventually  recover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
alkali.  It  will  he  quite  otherwise  if  the  fodder  is  taken 
to  market ;  and  it  is  to  these  repeated  exportations  ol 
the  produce  of  artificial  meadows  that  the  failure  of 
Clover  now  observed  iu  soil*  which  have  long  yielded 
abundantly,  is  undoubtedly  due.'  Now,  if  it  be  difficult 
to  grow  Clover  even  once  in  four  or  five  years,  or  two 
years  together,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  grow 
Hops  for  20  or  30  years  on  the  same  soil,  removing 
every  year  from  that  soil  on  an  average  between  50  lbs. 
and  70  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre  \  But  Mr.  Lawes  says 
after  a  Clover  crop  has  been  taken  away  you  caa  get  a 
,  better  crop  of  Wheat.  Without  doubt,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  Clover  is  not  au  exhausting  crop.  What 
if  these  crops  take  out  wholly  different  proportions  of 
mineral  elements,  a9  in  fact  they  do.  And  this  surely 
has  some  little  to  do  with  the  affair. 

Clover  removes  of  potash 77  lbs. 

Wheat  removes  of  potash  2-t 

Clover  removes  of  potash  more  than  Wheat  . .    53 

Clover  removes  of  silica 15 

Whe.t  removes  of  silica 121 

Wheat  removes  of  silica  more  than  Clover       . .  106 
I  intend  to  resume  the  subject  next  week. "—J.  C. 
Nesbil,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  School,  Kenninyton, 
London,  May  15,  1846. 

ON  GOR3E  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

( Continued  from  p.  378.) 

9.  The  Mode  and  Expense  of  prepariny  Furze  are 
thejnext  points  which  have  to.be  considered,  and  to  these 
I  suspect  may  be  traced  the  various  objections  which  are 
made  to  its  culture  by  those  who  are  either  unacquainted 
with  its  use,  or  unaware  of  its  great  value,  when  com- 
pared with  other  green  crops.  Iu  order  to  assist  in 
removing  some  of  the  imaginary  difficulties  attending 
the  preparation  of  Furze,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
describe  the  several  methods  which  1  have  seen  prac- 
tised in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

10.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  original  is  that  in 
common  use  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  Furze 
after  being  cut  and  thrown  into  small  heaps,  is  either 
threshed  with  a  flail  on  the  spot,  or  carried  home  and 
afterwards  threshed  on  the  barn  floor,  in  the  same  way 
as  corn.  As  the  object  is  merely  to  bruise  the  hardest 
of  the  prickles,  it  answers  the  purpose  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  labour  required  is  against  the  practice 
being  adopted  when  other  means  can  be  found  to  effect 
the  same  object. 

11.  Another  plan,  not  half  so  laborious  as  the  above, 
but  somewhat  more  troublesome,  is  peculiar  to  certain 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  may  be  thus 
described  : — A  large  wooden  block  or  solid  bench,  2h 
or  3  feet  high,  is  fitted  up  in  an  out-house  or  shed,  to 
which  the  Furze  is  brought  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going the  process  that  is  to  render  it  fit  for  use.     This 

consists  in  beating  it  tho- 
roughly by  handf'uls  on 
the "  block,  with  a  small 
wooden  mallet,  bound  round 
with  iron,  and  in  some  cases 
shod  with  the  same,  until 
it  is  thought  no  inconve- 
nience can  possibly  arise 
from  the  prickles.  To  those 
who  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  pouuding  plan  the 
mallet  and  chopper  com- 
bined will  be  found  very 
useful.  This  should  be  of 
oak,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
about  10  inches   loug  aud 

7  inches  in  diameter,  bound   round  with  iron  in  the 

same  way  as  the 

common  mal- 
let, but  squared 

at  one  end,  and 

fitted  with  two 

pieces   of  iron, 

which  cross  one 

another  at  right 

angles,  and  pro- 

ject4or6iuches 

from  the  wood, 

as    figured     in 

the       annexed 

drawing.       By 

either  of  these  ' 

implements  the 

cost  of  bruising 

will  vary  from  Id.  to  lid.  per  bushel.     An  able-bodied 

labourer  will  bruise  about  20  bushels  iu  the  course  of 

a  day. 

12.  A  third  method  of  prepariny  Furze  is  nearly  as 
common  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  probably  the 
very  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for  reducing  it 
to  a  proper  state  without  the  aid  of  much  manual 
labour.  This  is  by  crushing  it  with  a  large  circular 
stone  placed  on  its  edge,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  drawn  by  one  horse  in  a  circular  channel  into 
which  the  Furze  is  thrown,  precisely  in  the  way  that 
Apples  are  treated  when  bruised  by  the  cider-mill. 
Both  machines  are  in  fact  the  same  in  principle,  and 
differ  but  little  in  construction  ;  the  cider-mill  of  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Hereford  being  nearly  identical 


with  the  whin-mill  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  cider  is  almost  unknown.  The  mode 
of  erecting  such  machines  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
persons  who  have  only  a  blight  acquaintance  with  me- 
chanics ;  but,  with  the  view  of  rendering  this  account 
more  complete  and  practically  useful  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  subjoin 
tke  accompanying  section  and  particulars.  Supposing, 
then,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  Furze-mill,  the  first  thing 
required  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the  ground  within  the 
circle  where  the  crusher  revolves,  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Bhed,  as  shewn  at  au,  and  fix 
in  the  centre   a   large  stone  b,  with    a    hole    in   the 


top,  to  receive  the  gudgeon  of  the  upright  shaft  or 
spindle  c,  which  is  to  work  in  it.  The  diameter  of  this 
platform  need  not  exceed  5  or  6  feet,  aud  around  it  a 
layer  of  flat  stones  is  to  be  placed,  as  at  d  d,  1  5  or  18 
inches  wide,  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  bhed. 
The  crusher  e  may  be  of  granite  or  any  similar  hard- 
natured  stone,  3  feet  iu  diameter  and  1  foot  wide,  erect 
on  the  inner  surface,  but  bevelled  on  the  outside  to- 
wards the  centre,  where  it  is  several  inches  thicker  than 
at  the  circumference.  It  is  fixed  on  an  horizontal 
axle  5  or  6  indies  tntclt,  nlucb  pivoooa  through  the 
centre,  the  outer  end  projecting  1  foot  or  lii  inches 
beyond  the  crusher  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
horse  when  it  is  required  to  be  set  in  motion,  while  the 
other  is  fitted  into  the  shaft  c,  in  which  there  is  pro- 
vision made,  by  an  opening  of  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  to 
allow  it  to  rise  and  fall,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
Furze  thrown  into  the  trough  may  raise  or  depress  the 
stone.  The  main  shalt  e  may  be  6  or  8  inches  thick, 
bound  with  iron  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  pivot  in 
each,  the  lower  one  to  work  in  a  socket  fixed  iuto  the 
stone  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  and  the  upper  in  a 
plate  of  iron  attached  to  a  large  cross  beam  above. 

The  cost  of  such  a  machine  will  of  course  depend 
very  much  on  the  facilities  there  may  be  for  construct- 
ing it.  Where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  in  Cornwall,  I  have 
known  one,  such  as  I  have  described  above,  to  be 
erected  for  41.  10s.,  including  stone,  wood,  and  iron- 
work complete. 

13.  A  fourth  method  of  crushing  Furze  is  by  using 
some  of  those  machines  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
a  chaff-cutter,  among  which  I  would  particularly  beg 
to  notice  the  ingenious  one  invented  by  the  Messrs. 
Ransome's,  of  Ipswich,  and  some  years  ago  exhibited 
by  them  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society.  It  is  intended  to  be  worked  by  hand, 
and  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  strong  revolving  knives 
for  cutting  the  Furze  into  certain  lengths,  it  has  the 
power  to  give  an  opposite  revolving  motion  to  two 
cylindrical  cast  iron  rollers,  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
Furze  immediately  it  is  cut,  and  effectually  bruise  it  in 
passing  between  them. 

From  the  little  experience  I  have  had  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  the  reports  from  others  who  have  tried  it  at 
my  request,  I  am  bound  to  stite  that  it  is  much  too 
laborious  for  working  any  length  of  time  by  hand,  and 
in  this  respect  it  requires  improvement,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  power  which  is  requisite  to  set  it  in  motion.  I 
believe  this  is  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  it  ;  although  another,  which  has  been  found  to 
arise  in  its  working,  deserves  to  be  also  considered,  and 
I  shou'd  think  might  be  easily  obviated.  This  is  the 
choking  and  clogging  of  the  rollers,  which  from  being 
smooth  do  not  catch  the  Furze  so  quickly  as  they  other- 
wise would  if  their  surface  were  roughed  in  some  way, 
aud  arrangements  made  to  give,  them  a  partial  cleaning 
every  time  they  revolve.  When  these  defects  are  suc- 
cessfully remedied,  I  have  no  hesitation  ill  saying  that 
this  machine  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.     It  costs  from  8  to  10  guineas. 

Whichever  method  of  bruising  Furze  is  adopted,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  not  to  prepare  any  more  than 
may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  not  good  when  it  has  been 
crushed  and  allowed  to  lie  some  time  before  being  used. 
It  will,  however,  keep  for  a  day  or  two  if  packed  loosely 
iua  bin  for  that  purpose,  but  the  fresher  it  is  the  better 
it  will  be  liked—  Ml  E.  H. 

(Tobe  continued.) 


ON  THE   STATE  OF    HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONMTION  OF 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Doyle. 

{Continued from.  p.  327.) 

It  is  decidedly  the  opinion,  of  the  French  respecting 

the  laudes  of  Brittany  that  the  reclamation  of  them  is 

only  profitable  by  degrees,  according  as  they  can  con- 


veniently provide  hands  to  till  and  manure  to  fertilise. 
In  Hanover,  any  individuals  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  waste  have  the  power-  of  calling  upon  a 
tribunal  to  assign  them  in  severalty  such  portions  of 
it  as  may  be  deemed  equivalent  to  their  respective 
interests  ia  that  waste  ;  and  a  law  to  this  purport 
would  perhaps  be  more  effectual  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  landes  than  the  mere  permission 
given  to  corporate  bodies  to  alienate  their  rights  of 
commonage  with  the  approval  of  the  ProTect  of  the 
Departement.  A  survey  was  taken  by  engineers  with 
the  accuracy  of  our  orduance  surveys,  and  every  sort  of 
soil,  heaths  and  bogs  of  course  inclusive,  were  described. 

"  The  preliminary  steps  which  exceeded  the  means  of 
individuals  were  taken  at  the  expencS  of  Government 
wherever  the  wastes  designed  for  improvement  were 
the  property  of  the  State  ;  and  of  the  muuicipal  bodies 
wherever  they  were  the  property  of  communities. 
Roads  were  laid  out  iu  all  directions  ;  deep  and  wide 
trenches  cut  across  the  turf  bogs  opened  a  communi- 
cation between  their  stagnant  waters  and  the  rivers. 
By  this  means  alone  their  surface  became  sufficiently 
firm  to  admit  of  tillage.  These  grand  outlines  of  the 
plan  having  been  completed  at  the  general  expense,  the 
wastes  were  divided  iuto  allotments  of  various  sizes, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  iu  order  to  meet  the  capital 
and  euergy  of  their  future  cultivators.  They  were  then 
either  let  on  long  leases  or  sold  in  perpetuity  for  the 
best  rent  or  price  which  they  could  commaud,  and  the 
rent  or  purchase  money  obtained  for  these  allotments, 
justified  we  believe  in  every  instance,  all  that  had  been 
expended  on  the  preliminary  rueasuresof  improvement." 

The  Dutch  colonies  of  paupers  are  well  known  ;  the 
system  of  settling  the  redundant  population  on  wastes 
has  been  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
certainly  in  respect  of  soil  aud  climate  the  waste  lands 
of  Irehiud  have  a  decided  advantage,  aud  unquestion- 
ably with  respect  to  soil  the  moors  of  Brittany  are 
immeasurably  a  less  promising  material  to  work  upon 
than  the  worn  out  and  therefore  very,  shallow  bogs  of  Ire- 
land which  contain  a  superabundance  of  humus  iu  which 
the  other  tracts  are  comparatively  so  deficient ;  and 
the  heaths  of  Hanover  and  the  cold  clays  of  the  North 
of  Holland  are  inferior  to  both.  The  only  advantage 
which  tho  lnu<lo3  j/uoacss  Is  their  dryness  ;  but  what 
experienced  aud  industrious  husbandman  will  prefer  a 
poor  shallow  dry  soil  of  2  or  3  inches  to  a  deep  vege- 
table mould,  capable  of  raising  the  finest  garien  plants, 
together  merely  for  the  labour  of  first  draining  it,  and 
then  blending  the  different  earths  which  Providence 
has  placed  beneath  his  spade  ?  That  the  Br<  ton  moors 
might  be  made  to  yield  Turnips  very  well  and  to  multi- 
ply the  number  and  improve  the  quality  of  cattle  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  incomparably  more  productive  are 
the  peat  moors  of  Ireland  capable  of  becoming. 

Moors  from  which,  the  superincumbent  peat  has  been 
cut  away  are  convertible  without  much  difficulty  into 
very  fertile  soil.  And  in  several  instances  deep  turf 
bog  is  rendered  doubly  productive  ;  first,  by  yielding 
peat  for  fuel  and  then  becoming  good  Grass  or  arable 
land.-  A  case  in  point  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  A 
company  of  distillers  in  Limerick,  obtained  some  years 
ago  about  250  acres  of  black  bog  with  which  we  are 
familiar  close  to  the  river  Shannon  and  not  far  from 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  establish- 
ment with  fuel.  This  bog  was  so  deep  that  the  roof 
of  the  neat  slated  cottage  which  they  built  on  it  was 
hardly  visible  from  the  river  until  the  peat  around  it 
was  cleared  away. 

Straight  intersecting  drains  were  cut  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  hog  into  parrallelogratos  of 
about  6  acres  each,  and  the  peat  was  then  cut  away 
iu  regular  courses  down  to  the  bottom.  When  I  visited 
that  place  a  considerable  extent  of  elastic  meadow  land 
had  been  gained  by  mixing  about  3  inches  of  the  sub- 
soil with  the  fibrous  and  refuse  portions  of  the  peat 
over  it,  aud  manuring.  The  intention  was  to  render 
the  base  of  the  whole  bog,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
Grass-land.  The  garden  was  a  curiosity,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  its  location  in  the  midst  of  countless  masses 
of  turf  clumps  ;  the  surrounding  Thorn-hedge  was  8 
feet  high.  Knight's  Marrowfat  Peas  reached  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  of  elevation,  and  other  vegetables 
were  proportionality  luxuriant ;  Carrots  were  particu- 
larly so.  Among  the  flowers  were  Belladonna  Lilies, 
Potentillas,  Siberian  Larkspur,  Gladiola  grandiflora, 
Rockets  15  inches  long,  Tiger  Iris,  Paradise  Plant, 
double  flowering  Pink,  Monkey  riant,  Celestial  Rose  ; 
Heaths,  Eringoes,  sweet-sceuted  Pceouies,  Dwarf  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  Pansies  of  a  very  fine  description. 

Moorland  on  the  slopes  of  elevated  hills,  if  wet,  is 
easily  reolaimable  by  judicious  draining,  desiruction 
of  heath  and  coarse  perennial  woods  by  fire  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  whatever  fertilising  matter  may  be  procur- 
able. If  streams  of  water  can  be  diffused  over  it  from 
the  higher  ground,  here  is  at  once  a  cheap  and  certain 
source  of  civilisation  ;  by  collecting  the  streamlets,  ren, 
dering  each  spring  available  for  irrigation,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  surface  may  be  rendered  fruitful — uot,  indeed, 
in  the  herbage  suited  to  sheep,  but  in  abundant,  though 
coarse  Grasses,  for  blade  cattle.  There  are  strongly 
urged  objections  to  irrigation  in  the  mountain  pastoral 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  each  rill,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  be  valued  inestimably  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  sheep  farmers  make  no  use  of  them  in  this  way, 
alleging  that,  without  occasional  top-dressing,  irrigation 
exhausts  the  power  of  the  soil. 

To  x-ender  the  watering  of  Grass-laid- effective,  how- 
ever, draining  must  precede  it,  and!':  is  is  objectionable 
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to  most  of  the  hill  sheep 


except  in  a  small  degree,  ™  „__.  —  - 
farmers  in  Scotland,  who  assert  that  it  destroys  some  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  depend  in  winter  and  the 
early  spring  for  the  subsistence  of  their  sheep,  acting 
on  this  principle-and  I  state  this  from  personal  ob- 
servation (as  in  every  instance  to  which  I  have  referred 
on  matters  of  practical  detail),  they  merely  surface- 
drain  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  give  the  water 
too  hast  v  an  escape;  the  drains  are  made  to  meander 
down  a  slope— an  evidence  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  pastoral  farmer  parts  with  the  water. 

Parin"  aud  burning  (strong  heath,  and  such  like 
incumbrances,  on  the  ground  excepted)  would  evidently 
diminish  the  already  deficient  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  practised,  espe- 
cially if  a  covering  of  clay  marl  can  be  applied,  or  a 
sufficient  allowance  of  lime  (that  wonderfully  efficacious 
a»ent  on  any  land  naturally  deficient  in-  it),  or  of  any 
calcareous  substance.  We  have  pursued  the  following 
method  on  such  hungry  heath  land,  within  a  mile  of  a 
marl  pit.  The  very  strong  plants  of  heath,  with  some 
Gorse  or  Furze,  being  hoed  out,  300  cubic  yards  of  in- 
different clay  marl  were  laid  and  spread  on  the  surface, 
which  was  not  ploughed  until  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  it  was  broken  up  and  sown  with  Wheat; 
in  the  ensuing  year  a  fair  allowance  of  farm-yard 
dung  was  given  to  a  Potato  crop,  which  was  good  ; 
Oats  and  Grass  seeds  completed  the  course,  and  the 
land  was  decidedly  reclaimed  from  a  perfectly  worthless 
condition  to  a  state  in  which  it  was  profitable  for  pas- 
turage. The  marl  tended  considerably  to  consolidate 
the  soil,  which,  in  the  dry  summer  seasons,  otherwise 
would  have  been  worthless  from  its  absorbent  nature. 

The  good  effects  of  the  dung  after  the  marling  was 
very  great ;  and  unless  this  manure  had  been  afforded, 
the  benefit  denied  to  the  soil  from  the  mineral  manure 
■would  have  been  (except  as  to  its  mechanical  effect  on 
it)  comparatively  insignificant.  Turnips  might  have 
succeeded  to  the  Wheat  in  the  last  case  mentioned, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  compost  or  farm-yard  dung 
available  to  them,  guano,  bone-dust,  or  some  other  fer- 
tiliser of  the  same  nature,  might  have  been  used  to 
raise  green  crops  with  nearly  equal  benefit  to  the  ground. 
But  to  think  of  finding  marl-pits  within  a  short  distance 
of  hi<*h  gravelly  moors,  and  covering  them  with  it,  is  an 
absurdity  ;  nor  are  we  to  assume  tkai  ovoo  llmo  (oo 
much  more  portable)  can  be  conveyed  without  an  enor- 
mous expense  and  difficulty  to  mountain  moors.  _ 

We  must,  to  reclaim  them,  generally  speaking,  he 
content  either  to  pare  and,  burn  (according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation),  and  sow 
Rape,  as  I  have  recommended,  and  mixed  Grass  seeds ; 
or,  if  there  be  no  manures  for  Rape  or  any  other  such  crop 
(which,  considering  modern  facilities  in  this  particular, 
need  hardly  be  supposed),  we  would  merely  turn  up  a 
new  surface,  and  sow  in  the  case  of  a  peat  soil  (like  that 
of  No.  1.  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay)  Grass  seeds, 
or  leave  it  to  acquire  a  natural  sward.  The  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  inverted  sod  will  of  itself  afford 
new  principles  of  food  to  a  rising  generation  of  plants  ; 
if  it  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  light,  shallow,  vegetable  soil, 
or  an  open  subsoil,  we  would  recommend  ploughing  and 
harrowing  sufficient  to  reduce  the  surface  to  mould, 
with  a  subsoil  ploughing  to  give  more  space  to  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  active  earth 
( To  be  continued.) 


drained.  From  the  very  wet  season,  it  was  found  dif- 
ficult to  manage  correctly  the  whole  set  of  experiments, 
and  the  three  here  recorded  were  therefore  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  mav  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  seems  to  show  that  Peruvian  guano, 
at  10s.  ptr  cwt.,  is  as  cheap  as  African  at  6s.  6d.,  when 
applied  to  the  Potato  crop.  Animal  charcoal  as  a 
manure  for  this  crop  is  worthless,  if  applied  alone;  and 
in  these  experiments  the  land  had  no  other  manure. 

It  was  strongly  recommended  by  several  practical 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  avoid  applying  guano  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Potato -sets;  but  as  that  had  been  done 
here  for  two  years  without  loss,  this  opinion  was  con- 
sidered erroneous.  To  prove"  the  matter,  a  basket  of 
Potatoes  was  cut,  and  each  cutting  dipped  into  a  basket 
of  guano,  the  guano  adhering  to  the  moist  sides  of  the 
newly-cut  sets  ;  these  were  then  put  into  an  empty 
guano-bag,  and  left  in  it  for  a  fortnight.  They  were 
then  planted  in  a  drill  by  themselves.  About  a  tenth 
part  of  them  never  vegetated,  but  the  rest  grew  so  well 
that  when  the  tops  were  full  grown  the  blanks  could 
not  be  discovered  without  minute  inspection.  I  think, 
therefore,  there  is  very  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  applying  this  manure  in  direct  contact  with  the 

No.  2.  The  quantity  of  land  in  this  experiment  was 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  each  plot.    The  soil  level  carse 
land, furrow  drained.  No  other  manure  applied.  The  ex- 
periment explains  itself.      On  this  description  of  soil  I 
have  grown  Turnips  of   excellent  quality  on  a   large 
scale,  with  no  other  manure  than  6  or  7  cwt.  of  guano. 
No.  3.  The  soil  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried 
was  level  carse  laud,  furrow-drained  ;  the  extent  under 
trial  6  acres,  one  acre  in  each  division.     Each  acre  was 
stacked  separately,  and  the  whole  produce  of  each  care- 
fully measured  by  itself.     This  soil  had  been  analysed 
by  Professor  Johnston,   and   contained,   according  to 
analysis,  rather  less,  in  its  natural  state,  than   1  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  less  than  is  found  in 
most  productive  soils.  "  Therefore,"  the  Professor  adds, 
"  the  application  of  a  heavy  liming  is  indicated  by  the 
composition.      It  is  pM«:Iblo,  Wn^rcx-,  that  hi  a  soil  such 
as  yours,  into  which  the  roots  can  enter  without  meet- 
ing with  noxious  matter,  the  addition  of  lime  may  not 
sensibly,  or  for  a  considerable  time  materially,  increase 
the  produce."     An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.     There  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  straw  in  each  case  where  the  lime  was  applied ; 
but  the  increase  in  grain  was  so  small  in  both  cases 
where  there  was  ah  increase  (*»nd  in  one  there  was  a 
decrease),  that  no  immediate  benefit  appears  to  have 
followed  the  application.     The  difference  in  quality,  in 
so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  by  weight,  was  in  each 
case  slightly  in  favour  of  the  plots  which  received  no 
lime.     The  lime,  after  being  slaked,  was  scattered  on 
the  surface  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  and  ploughed  in 
with  a  light  seed  furrow  immediately  before  the  Wheat 


morning  until  seven  at  night.  Had  your  correspondent 
lived  in  the  Canton  de  Vand,  in  Switzerland,  as  I  have 
done,  he  would  have  told  a  different  story.     .1    ha\c 


EXPERIMENTS   WITH   MANURES    ON   POTA- 
TOES, TURNIPS,  AND  WHEAT. 
By  Jas.  Caikd,  Baldoon. 
[Taken  from  the   Galloway  Herald.] 
No.  J. — Experiment  on  Potatoes  (Cups),  to  test  the 
relative  value  of  the  following  manures — crop  planted 
22d  May,  raised  1st  November,  1845.     Manure  applied 
in  the  drill  along  with  the  seed  : — 


was  sown. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  all  made  on  strong 
carse  land,  and  may,  therefore,  not  be  of  general  appli- 
cation.— Baldoon,  oth  May,  1846. 


To 


Hanure  applied  when  Po- 
tatoes were  planted. 


African  guano   

Peruvian  guano    

Dawson's  animal  charcoal 


Quantity 
per  acre. 


Cost  per 
acre. 


8  cwt. 
8  cwt. 
1   ton. 


Quantity  of 

Produce  per 

imperial  acre. 


GOs. 


tons.  cwt.  qrs. 

5  12      1 

6  18      1 
2      13      3 


No.  2. — On  Turnips  (White  Globe).  Manure  applied 
in  the  drill,  and  seed  sown,  3d  June,  raised  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1845  :— 

African  guano 8  cwt.  3Gs.       29    14      0 

Bone  manure 20  bush.         50s.       19    16      0 

Dawson's  animal  charcoal       1  ton.  60a.       13    10      0 

No.  3. — Experiment  on  Wheat,  to  prove  the  value 
of  different  |applications  of  lime.  Soil,  alluvial  clay  ; 
seed,  Hunter's  Wheat.  Sown  23d  Sept.,  1844  ;  cut 
27th  August,  1845  : 


Quantity  of  Lime  ap- 
plied per  acre. 

Cost  per 
acre. 

Produce 
of  Grain 
per  acre. 

Produce 
of  Straw 
per  acre. 

Weight  of 

Grain  per 

bushel. 

300  bushels  of  quick- 

3.     d. 
107     G 

8G    0 

G4    6 

Bushels. 

43 
44 

42 
40 

47 
43 

tns.cwt.qr 

2      5    2 
2      2    2 

0      0     0 
0      0    0 

0      0    0 
0      0    0 

lbs. 
60J 

C0i 

240  bushels  of  quick- 

60J 

60* 

180  bushels  of  quick- 

60J 
60J 

No.  1.  The  quantity  of  land  experimented  on  was  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  in  each  plot ;  and  the  three  examples 
detailed  above  are  part  of  a  series  of  nine  intended  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  African  and  Peruvian 
guano,  and  of  animal  charcoal.  The  land  was  quite 
level  and  of  very  uniform  quality,  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  field  of  carse  (i.  e.  alluvial)  land,  furrow- 


Home  Correspondence. 

Irishmen.— We  are  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
great  want  of  men  to  cut  the  Hay  crops.  Noticing  the 
absence  of  Irishmen  this  season,  I  avail  myself  of  your 
paper,  in  order  that  you  may  apprize  them  that  work 
is  to  be  had,  and  plenty  of  it ;  and  not  only  Irishmen, 
but  all  others  who  work  at  mowing.  The  season  being 
so  early,  I  conclude  is  the  cause,  not  only  of  scarcity  of 
hands,  but  of  the  great  demand.— ^  Subscriber, 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops — I  beg  to  send  the 
following  remarks  as  required  by  "  G.  W."  :— As  I  am 
no  corn  grower,  I  am  no  judge  ;  I  have  taken  the  two 
corn  harvest  months,  and  have  put  down  decided  wet 
days  either  in  the  dav  or  night. 

1842  . .     August   9        . .        September  10) 

1843  . .  ,,      14  >>  3 1  Number  of  wet 

1844  '.'.  ',',      14        "•  ..  3  [  days  or  nights. 

1845  ..  „      22        ..  „  12j 

Our  Potatoes  are  very  bad  about  here  ;  but  such 
stacks  of  corn  I  never  saw  before  at  this  time,  not  taken 
in  even  by  the  very  smallest  farmer.  Wheat,  23s.  for 
168  lbs.;  Barley,  12s.  for  144  lbs.;  Oats,  10s.  for  105  lbs.; 
Potatoes,  8s.  for  195  lbs.— T.  TV.  H.,  Abergele,  May  2. 

Rooks. One  of  your  correspondents  under  the  head 

of  "  Garden  Gossip,"  speaks  of  "  those  mischievous 
vagabonds  the  rooks,  on  whose  history  and  evil  doings 
he  could  write  pages."  I  also  could  write  pages  on 
their  history,  but  certainly  not  on  their  evil  doings. 
Your  correspondent  says  he  "  has  no  patience  with 
those  who  write  from  their  libraries  in  large  towns 
about  the  poor  persecuted  rooks  ;"  and  goes  on  to  say, 
"  these  people  can  certainly  never  have  used  their  own 
eyes  in  a  country  where  rooks  are  plentiful."  I  beg  to 
assure  your  correspondent  that  I  write  from  a  part  of 
the  country  where  rooks  are  as  plentiful,  if  not  more 
numerous  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
beg  to  assure  him  also,  that  I  was  born  in  the  country, 
and  have  lived  in  the  country  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  am  engaged  in  agriculture.  If  rooks  are  as 
mischievous  as  your  correspondent  asserts,  how  is  it 
that  at  harvest  time  we  have  anything  left  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?  Whilst  I  write,  hundreds  of  young  rooks 
are  being  constantly  fed  by  the  old  ones,  almost  within 
gun-shot  of  the  table  at  which  I  sit.  What  are  these 
young  ones  fed  with  ?  I  have  no  ripe  corn,  no  Pota- 
toes. What  are  they  fed  with  I  They  are  fed  with 
countless  thousands  of  grubs  picked  up  from  and  out  of 
the  earth  by  these  invaluable  birds,  from  five  in  the 


there  seen  valuable  pasture  ground  so  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  grub  which  turns  to  the  cockchafer,  that  there 
was  not  a  blade  of  Grass  left.  The  cultivators  are 
there  compelled  by  law  (a  very  unnecessary  law  you 
will  say),  to  collect  these  grubs  and  destroy  them,  and 
I  have  seen  heaps  as  large  as  a  bushel,  and  many  of 
them,  in  a  field  thus  collected  to  be  destroyed.  Vast 
flight's  of  rooks  pass  over  Switzerland  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  but  do  not  remain  except  to  feed,  and  the 
peasants  say  that  they  do  infinite  good.  I  admit  that 
when  Beans  are  coming  up  they  pilfer  them.  I  admit 
that  they  steal  Potatoes,  and  I  admit  that  in  years  of 
drought  thev  do  mischief  to  the  ripe  Barley  where  it  is 
lodged.  But  this  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  boys 
constantly  in  the  field  at  such  times,  and  by  firing  a  gun 
at  them  occasionally.  How  is  it  that  in  a  large  piece  of 
excellent  pasture  adjoining  the  rookery  at  this  place, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  wireworm  to  be  found  1  What 
are  the  rooks  eating  for  hours  at  a  time  (for  eating  they 
are)  on  this  pasture  ?  Last  year,  during  Barley  sowing 
a  large  quantity  of  rooks  were  following  the  plough  and 
eating  something  ;  the  farmer  felt  convinced  they  were 
eating  his  seed  Barley ;  he  shot  one,  and  in  the  poor 
bird's  crop  not  one  grain  of  Barley  was  found,  but  it  was 
full  of  wire-worms.     Facts  are  stubborn  things. — L. 

Grazing  and  Mowing— -Many  thanks  for  your  notice 
on  this  subject.  I  have  doubts  myself  respecting  the 
correctness  of  the  information.  It  is  contained  in  an 
essay  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Greaves,  the  secretary  of  the 
Burton-upon-Trent  Farmers'  Club ;  vide  "  Farmers' 
Magazine  "  for  March,  1846,  page  267.  He  argues  that 
each  successive  week  during  which  Grass  is  left  un- 
cropped,  it  throws  up  more  and  more,  that  the  larger 
it  becomes  the  more  it  increases,  until  mature  (as  a 
tree  does).  He  then  says,  suppose  a  pasture  of  fair 
average  quality  is  left  without  stock  in  the  spring,  it 
will  produce  30  cwt.  of  hay  by  the  middle  of  June. 
This  is  equal  to  at  least  (qy.  %)  15  weeks'  keep  of  a 
cow  ;  but  if  you  turn  in  on  1st  May,  while  the  bite  is 
spare,  an  acre  will  not  more  than  supply  a  cow  for  six 
weeks,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  land  will  be  as 
bare  as  if  mown.  The  last  words  meet  your  objection,  but 
the  point  is,  is  all  this  reasoning  true  in  practice  ?  It  is 
very  material,  and  well  worthy  of  being  proved.  The 
essay  is  worthy  attention.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr. 
Greaves  is  a  practical  man  or  not,  but  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  know  what  practical  men  think  upon 
the  subject.  If  an  acre  of  good  pasture  (it  must  be  good 
to  give  30  cwt.  of  hay  by  midsummer)  yields  30  cwt.  of 
hay,  worth  41. 10s.,  and  the  latter  worth,  say,  15?.  to  201. 
If  this  acre  would  only  keep  a  cow  six  weeks  before 
midsummer,  say  36s.,  it  would  only  keep  half  a  cow 
after  midsummer  until  Michaelmas,  or  in  all  72s.  The 
expense  of  hay-making  is  the  only  deduction,  for  the 
manure  is  equally  on  the  farm  in  both  cases. — 
Inquirer. 

The  Present  Potato  Crop "It  is   now  almost   a 

certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  crops  which  have  been 
planted  at  the  usual  season,  and  that  too  without  any 
previous  preparation  of  the  seed  tuber,  will  be  again 
destroyed."  Such  is  the  lugubrious  prognostication  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouth.  So  we  find  it 
in  his  article  1st  and  2d  columns  of  p.  396,  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  June  13.  It  is  needless  to 
recite  the  pre-advanced  examples  ;  my  object  is  not  to 
deny  or  refute,  I  only  say  pity  it  is  for  the  noble,  the 
beautiful  county  of  Devon,  if  a  calamity  so  dire  be 
permitted  to  devastate  it.  As,  however,  the  assertion 
is  positive,  and  of  general  application, — "  the  whole  of  the 
crops," — they  who  are  Potato  growers,  who  reside  in  a 
different  county,  who  planted  fully,  extensively,  in 
despite  of  augury,  should  investigate  for  themselves, 
and  bring  assertion  to  the  proof.  I,  for  one,  certainly, 
lost  half  my  produce  of  last  year,  the  disease  first  ap- 
pearing about  the  first  week  of  August.     After  digging. 


selecting,  and  storing  in  a  very  dry  barn,  I  reserved 
a  number  of  diseased  tubers,  generally  of  a  second  early 
variety  like  a  Champion  ;  and  these,  some  divided, 
some  entire,  according  to  the  size,  1  planted  by  the 
trowel  with  my  own  hand,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake.  The  site,  a  plot  of  the  garden  of  sound  hazel 
loam,  deep,  but  over  chalk  and  gravel.  The  time, 
middle  of  November,  1845.  Seven  rows,  30  inches 
asunder,  were  planted,  the  tubers  or  sets  10  inches 
apart,  and  5  or  6  inches  deep— all  were  dipped  in,  and 
after  planting  dusted  over  with  air-slaked  lime.  The 
earth  was  then  returned,  made  level,  and  covered  along 
the  line  of  each  row  with  about  half  an  inch  of  sifted 
coal-ashes.  These  were  laid  on  merely  as  a  mark,  it 
being  intended  to  mulch  the  rows  with  litter  in  the 
event  of  frost,  but  none  occurred.  The  eyes  had  pushed 
prior  to  planting,  but  they  appeared  above  ground  so 
very  late,  that  deeming  it  probable  the  whole  might 
have  decayed,  I  planted  in  March  intermediately,  with 
an  early  variety.  Both  arose  nearly  together,  were 
thoroughly  hoed,  but  not  earthed  up,  and  now,  June  14, 
I  find  the  diseased  tubers  to  have  produced  by  far  the 
finest  plants,  though  both  are  healthy.  I  _  cannot 
discern  a  spot  on  leaf  or  stem,  but  perceive  the 
autumn  sown  variety  to  have  the  largest  stems,  the 
boldest  leaves,  and  a  perfect  development  of  blossoms. 
Disease  may  show  itself — and  if  it  do,  as  truth  and  sin- 
cerity are  my  objects,  I  will  announce  the  appearance 
of  my  plants.  All  my  Potatoes  of  this  year,  cut  or 
entire,  were  set  with  lime,  or  lime  and  soot  :  none  had 
manure  placed  in  contact  with  them,  and  all  as  yet — in- 
cluding the  self-sown— that  is,  those  which  sprang  from 
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tubers  left  in  [he  ground,  are,  to  all  appearance,  perfect. 
I  heard  something  confirmatory  of  the  statement  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Silver,  of  white  Walsham,  a  clever 
gardener,  whom  I  know  well.  He  had  seen  disease,  I 
was  told,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  call  upon 
him.  I  shall  add  to  my  own  testimony  the  results  of 
further  observations.  I  have  seen  early  Potatoes  grown 
even  in  sawdust  ;  others,  in  pits  over  dung.  1  know 
large  plantings  in  fields,  and  others  in  extensive  garden 
plots,  but  no  one  case  of  incipient  or  confirmed  disease 
has  been  seen  or  alluded  to.  All  we  fear  at  present  is, 
a  loss  of  bulk  in  consequence  of  the  unwonted  heat  and 
drought.  Having  thus  recited  a  few  plain  truths,  and 
hoping  the  best,  though  prepared  to  admit  the  worst,  if 
it  should  occur,  it  only  remains  to  deprecate  needless 
warnings  of  alarm,  or  crying  "woll"  by  anticipation. 
If  the  disease  occur  there  can  be  no  existing  remedy — 
but  if  it  appear  that  from  diseased  tubers,*  as  mine 
were,  a  healthy  crop  be  obtained,  I  think  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  anticipate  an  extensive  failure  from  sound 
ones.  I  omitted  to  say  iu  the  former  part  of  this  no- 
tice, that,  among  the  seven  rows,  there  are  some  blanks, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth.  The  tubers  in  such 
cases  never  germinated — they  perished  during  winter  : 
not  one  that  rose  above  soil  has  as  yet  failed. — J.Toxoers, 
Maidenhead  Thicket. 

Railways — Broad  Gauge. — Industrious  and  success- 
ful as  the  parties  interested  in  the  narrow  gauge  railways 
have  been  iu  getting  hold  of  the  press  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  narrow  principles,  I  was  astonished  on  opening 
the  Chronicle,  to  find  an  advocate  in  one  whom  I  have 
always  considered  a  patron  of  the  advance  of  science, 
skill,  and  the  general  march  of  improvement  in  all 
ways.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  been  seduced 
by  a  few  ad  caplaudum  arguments  about  uniformity  of 
gauge,  to  fall  into  what  I  must  call  a  common  error, 
the  result  of  which  cau  only  be,  in  the  infancy  of  loco- 
motion in  this  great  country  to  place  at  the  outset  an 
absolute  barrier  to  all  future  improvement  ?  The  real 
history  of  the  case  is  this  :  Mr.  Brunell,  with  a  genius 
and  foresight  in  advance  of  his  age,  saw  that  the  gauge, 
which  had  been  adopted  without  any  view  to  passenger 
traffic,  admi  ted  only  of  engines  of  limited  powers  ;  that 
railways  would  supersede  all  other  modes  of  travelling  ; 
that  increased  speed  and  power  would  be  looked  for  ; 
and  that  in  laying  down  expensive  works  which  were  to 
last  for  ever,  ample  space  should  be  secured.  Whether 
or  not  he  hit  up:>n  the  exact  width  of  rail  that  would 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired  (a  problem  not  yet 
solved)  is  immaterial.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  that  it  is  notorious,  with  our  present  experience, 
that  if  it  were  an  open  question  there  is  notau  engineer 
in  England  who  would  lay  down  a  railway  upon  so 
narrow  a  gauge  as  4  ft.  8i  in.  For  a  time  nothing  was 
heard  about  break  of  gauge,  or  any  difficulty  resulting 
from  a  change  of  carriages,  or  a  transfer  of  goods.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Brunell's  views  were 
correct;  that  infinitely  greater  comfort,  ease,  and  speed 
"were  accomplished  on  the  Great  Western  than  on  any 
otherlinein  the  world.  Efforts  were  in  consequence  made 
to  accomplish  these  desiderata  upon  the  narrow  gauge, 
increased  power  and  speed  especially,  with  most  confi- 
dent anticipations  of  success.  The  consequence  was 
most  beneficial  to  the  public  ;  and  the  narrow  gauge 
companies  thus  pushed  made  considerable  advances, 
and  nearly  equalled  the  speed,  though  all  travellers  by 
both  gauges  know  neither,  or  either,  with  the  degree  of 
ease,  comfort,  nor  punctuality  of  the  Great  Western. 
The  broad  gauge  then  began  spreading  its  wings  in 
other  directions,  and  was  received  with  open  arms. 
The  narrow  gauge  at  last  found  its  limit  in  point  of 
speed,  accompanied  with  safety,  and  also  of  power. 
Then  and  there  only  commenced  the  horrible  annoy- 
ance of  shifts  of  persons  and  goods,  attributed  solely  to 
break  of  gauge,  though  this  had  notoriously  existed, 
now  does  exist1,  and  ever  will  of  necessity  exist,  in 
districts  wholly  irrespective  of  the  break  of  gauge — 
inasmuch  as  there  are  50  shareholders  in  narrow  gauge 
lines  for  one  in  a  broad  gauge  line.  There  are  50  voices 
and  pens  at  work  to  one — endeavouring  to  upset  by 
clamour  superior  advantages  of  which  the  attainment 
in  the  fail-  field  of  competion  has  become  utterly  hope- 
less. Is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  narrow  gauge  is 
clamouring  for  legislative  prohibition,  and  that  the 
broad  gauge  is  clamouring  for  open  competition,  and 
challenging  only  a  fair  public  field,  in  itself  a  strong 
ground  for  public  encouragement  I  All  that  mere  asser- 
tion orally,  and  in  writing  could  accomplish,  had  been 
said  and  written  prior  to  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
in  which  the  great  fight  came  off  in  the  committees  ; 
and  that  had  been  carried  so  far  that  public  opinion 
had  been  materially  influenced ;  but  what  was  the  result 
of  actual  evidence  produced  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  mere  assertion 
went  for  nothing,  and  facts  and  figures  were 
to  be  dealt  with  I  A  committee,  too,  deemed  so 
favourable  from  circumstances  to  the  narrow  gauge 
interests,  that  the  broad  gauge  party  fancied  themselves 
fore-doomed  ?  A  unanimous  report  in  favour  of  the 
broad  gauge  schemes,  though  said  to  be  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  gauge,  while  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
e/idence  bore  more  or  less  on  the  question  of  gauge. 
The  battle  was  again  fought  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  same  result.  The  question 
was  thus  substantively  referred  to  commissioners.    Ob- 


*  My  Potato  store  was  picked  over  twice;  the  second  time, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  a  bushel  or  more  were  carried  off, 
and  tossed  into  a  hole  in  the  orchard  by  a  hedge  side.  Some 
straw  and  litter  covered  them  :  they  now  form  a  dense  mass  of 
g-       'j  herbage. 


serve  the  admissions  in  their  report,  and  the  evident 
reluctance  with  which  they  were  made.  See  the  obser- 
vations on  that  report  with  the  appendix,  fairly  launched 
as  those  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Board,  chal- 
lenging, scouting,  'and  defying  contradiction.  Mark 
whether,  in  the  face  of  that  exposure,  any  Government 
dare  act  upon  such  a  document  !  Can  it  be  denied  that 
the  express  train  between  Liverpool  and  London  190j 
miles,  with  six  stoppages,  occupies  in  the  journey  to 
and  fro,  11  hours  and  16  minutes,  assuming  it  keeps  its 
time  and  conveys  only  first-class  passengers  ;  and  that 
the  Great  Western  express  to  Exeter,  193J  miles,  with 
seven  stoppages,  occupies  9  hours  and  5  minutes,  keep- 
ing its  time  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  conveying 
both  first  aud  second-class  passengers  I  Are  these 
times  in  which  we  are  to  retrograde  in  a  matter  of  sucli 
vital  importance  as  locomotion  ;  and  are  the  public  in 
this  country  to  have  that  retrogression  fixed  in  all  time 
to  come  ?  The  notion  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  I  am 
sure  would  be  scouted  by  you  if  you  had  given  the 
matter  that  enlightened  consideration  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  your  publication.  You  seem  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated as  clearly  as  any  fact  can  be  demonstrated,  viz., 
that  the  broad  gauge  is  not  only  the  most  speedy  and 
safe  at  high  speeds,  but  by  far  the  most  economical. 
And  when  you  adopt  the  views  you  have  stated  about 
the  convenience  of  small  trucks,  it  can  hardly  have 
occurred  to  you  that  while  small  trucks  can  be,  aud  in 
fact  are  used  as  well  as  large  ones  on  the  broad  gauge, 
the  large  trucks  required  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
cannot  be  brought  upon  the  narrow  gauge  ;  and  that 
the  Staffordshire  iron  masters  are  at  this  moment 
petitioners  before  Parliament  for  the  introduction  of 
the  broad  gauge  into  these  districts  upon  that  especial 
allegation.  Rely  on  it  the  public  will  be  most  benefited 
in  those  instances  in  which  they  have  the  luck  to  have 
a  choice  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  gauge 
through  any  particular  district.  It  is  the  dread  of 
this  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been 
written  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  narrow  gauge 
shareholders.— Speed  on  a  Broad  Basis.  [We  agree 
with  our  correspondent  as  regards  speed  and  comfort — 
differ  as  regards  cost ;  but  are  advocates  for  the 
narrow  guage  because  there  are  2000  miles  of  the  one 
and  200  of  the  other.] 

Profitable  Feeding. — In  criticising  the  opinions  of 
others  we  should  recollect  that  our  own  productions  are 
subject  to  the  same  ordeal ;  and  the  letter  of  the  "Aber- 
deenshire Farmer  "  would  come  in  for  a  liberal  share  ; 
but  I  shall,  in  preference,  proceed  to  defend  myself. 
How  my  letters  on  feeding  show  animals  can  have  been 
misunderstood  passes  my  comprehension.  I  will  again 
attempt  to  make  my  meaning  more  plain.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  "  to  dukes  and  lords  "  carrying 
off  the  prizes,  provided  they  do  so  fairly,  competing 
with  the  farmer  in  breeding,  feeding,  eec,  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  debtor  and  creditor  account ;  and  I 
think  if  "  The  Chiel  fra  the  North  "  would  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  over  again  my  effusions,  he  would 
find  he  had  formed  his  judgment  on  parts  instead  of 
taking  the  whole.  I  have  always  advocated  good 
breeding  and  feeding  fat  animals  for  the  market  at  the 
smallest  cost.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  this 
position  too  easily,  and  I  must  have  better  reasons  for 
giving  up  my  views  than  the  criticism  of  your  corre- 
spondent, "  An  Aberdeenshire  Farmer."  An  animal 
covered  with  fat  and  unable  to  move  is  no  criterion  of 
good  farming,  although  the  tallow  may  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  condition  at  a  remunerating  price,  and 
not  doctored  with  stimulants  to  create  an  appetite.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  sheep,  ox,  or  pig  is  exhibited  well 
supplied  with  flesh,  fit  for  the  most  scientific  butcher's 
knife,  and  worthy  of  the  most  fastidious  epicure's  table, 
at  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  usual  market  price  of  meat 
per  lb.,  I  must  maintain  that  it  is  a  strong  symptom  of 
judicious  management,  and  far  more  worthy  of  a  re- 
ward and  encouragement  than  the  unfortunate  mass  of 
animal  matter  designated  a  prize  beast,  whose  very  limbs 
are  concealed  with  overhanging  blubber.  This  has 
always  been  the  burthen  of  my  song,  and  I  cannot 
change  it  on  slight  grounds.  With  respect  to  animals 
set  apart  for  feeding,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  what 
is  termed  good  condition  is  the  most  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  species.  I  trust  some  practical  man  will, 
at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  suggest  giving  prizes  for  the 
best  bred  and  cheapest  fed  animals,  always  recollecting 
the  debtor  and  creditor  account,  age,  parentage,  &c, 
being  narrowly  inquired  into.  I  have  no  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  matter,  as  some  may  suppose  ;  I  simply 
allude  to  it  with  the  hope  of  inducing  more  competent 
men  to  undertake  a  subject  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  hard  working 
farmer,  who  at  present  has  not  much  chance  with  the 
rich  tenant  or  landlord.  The  small  farm  system  will 
gradually  come  into  practice  as  the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture extends.  At  present  laud  is  underlet,  and  the 
labourer  starved  in  consequence. — Falcon. 

The  Allotment  System At  page  363  I  observe  some 

remarks  on  the  demerits  of  the  allotment  system.  I 
cannot  see  that  your  correspondent  has  clearly  proved 
that  there  are  not  great  and  substantial  benefits  arising 
from  allotments  of  ground  being  let  to  the  labouring 
class.  The  real  question  is,  does  the  labouring  mau 
receive  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  1 0  hours  of 
labour  to  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  and  children,  in- 
dependent of  any  other  means  of  subsistence  ?  If  such 
were  the  '    -e,  allotments  of  lsDd  would  not   be  of  such 


pressing  necessity.  According  to  statements  made  :n 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Corn  Importations  Act, 
it  was  stated  that  ~s.  per  week  is  given  to  the  Dorset- 
shire labourer.  Is  this  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work  ?  Let  any  reasonable  man  consider,  and 
see  how  it  is  possible,  with  such  a  m  iserable  sum,  to 
exist  without  being  in  starvation.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  family  will  re- 
quire some  other  means  of  subsistence  than  that  re. 
ceived  for  his  labour.  How  can  such  means  be  placed 
in  his  power  ?  I  say  by  the  allotment  system,  in  advo- 
cating which  let  it  be  considered  whether  his  time  so 
occupied  is  profitably  spent ;  for  if  so,  the  system  is 
good.  Take,  for  example,  Potatoes  as  a  crop  to  be 
grown  by  the  cottager.  An  able-bodied  man,  without 
over-exertion,  will  dig  and  plant  one  perch  of  ground  in 
two  hours,  and  if  the  ground  is  tolerably  good  and  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  will  produce  from  8  to  12  pecks  of 
Potatoes,  which,  upon  an  average  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  would  be  worth  6cl.  per  peck.  Here  it  is  clear 
that  even  at  the  extravagant  price  of  Is.  per  perch 
[justly]  complained  of  by  your  correspondent,  a  man 
would  be  better  remunerated  for  his  labour  than  he  is 
by  the  farmer.  As  regards  the  exhaustion  of  a  man's 
strength  by  over-work,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  himself  to 
discriminate  when  he  has  done  enough  ;  he  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  imme- 
diate wants.  I  have  men  at  work  under  me  who  hold 
allotments  ;  they  are  constantly  under  my  eye  ;  and 
whether  they  may  have  been  at  work  upon  their  allot- 
ments  or  not,  their  strength  seems  to  be  invariably  the 
same  ;  indeed,  I  think  the  allotment  tenant  is  better 
able  to  withstand  the  extra  amount  of  labour,  for  by  his 
industry  he  can  afford  himself  an  extra  slice  of  baccn, 
which  his  neighbour,  whose  time  is  unoccupied,  must  go 
without.  He  would  also  be  better  able  to  afford  a  little 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  which  in  this  country 
has  been  shamefully  neglected.  If  a  general  system  of 
allotting  laud  to  the  labouring  class  was  to  take  place, 
I  think  the  intelligence  of  the  community  would  ad- 
vance, because  it  would  enable  those  who  are  fond  of 
literature  to  purchase  those  works  that  otherwise  they 
could  not  afford.  I  know  at  the  present  time  labour- 
ing meu  who  are  holders  of  allotments  that  take  in  a 
newspaper,  which  30  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  by  people  in  their  station  of  life.  But, 
setting  aside  all  theory,  practice  has  proved  that  the 
system  is  sound  in  principle,  and,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  working  man.  I  will 
state  two  places  that  come  within  my  knowledge,  where 
it  has  been  adopted,  and  the  plan  has  answered  ad- 
mirably. Near  the  town  of  Cirencester,  there  is  let  by 
Earl  Bathurst  (a  true  friend  to  the  poor)  laud  to  the 
labouring  people  at  id.  per  perch,  including  rates  and 
taxes.  The  land  is  good,  therefore  not  too  high  rented. 
There  is  also  at  Kemble,  let  by  Robert  Gordon,  Esq., 
land  at  3d.  per  perch,  and  I  believe  that  each  of  the 
individuals  holding  these  allotments  would  consider 
they  sustained  a  severe  loss  were  they  to  be  deprived 
of  them.  The  allotment  system,  like  many  other 
good  measures,  has  its  limits  ;  and,  although  an 
advocate  of  the  system,  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  working  man  were  he  allotted 
too  much  land,  I  mean  to  those  who  are  in  a  constant 
place  of  work  :  to  an  able-bodied  man  of  that  class 
60  perches  of  land  would  not  be  too  much  to  cultivate, 
either  as  regards  injury  to  his  constitution  by  over  ex- 
ertion, or  the  duty  that  he  owes  to  a  master  by  whom 
he  may  be  employed  :  to  the  jobbing  labourer  the  case 
is  different,  as  much  ought  to  be  allotted  as  would  fill  np 
all  time  when  not  otherwise  employed.  It  is  a  subject 
I  would  rejoice  in  seeing  taken  up  by  the  legislature — 
to  have  the  allotment  system  organised  upon  sound  and 
just  principles,  that  every  labouring  man  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  renting  a  small  portion  of  land  at  a 
moderate  price.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime,  by  bringing  up  the 
rising  generation  to  industrious  habits,  thereby  alluring 
them  from  the  beer  shop,  poaching,  and  a  train  of  other 
vices,  which  are  a  curse  to  the  human  race.  It  is  said 
"  the  Devil  always  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do  ;"  let 
us  try  and  take  the  trade  out  of  his  hands. — Robert  Cas- 
silles,  Euien,  Kemble,  Wills,  June  2. 

Abortion. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  en- 
quiry K  Why  so  many  as  twelve  of  his  cows  should 
have  slipped  their  calves  this  season,"  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  the  fault  lies  with  the  bull.  It  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact  that  a  bull  communicates  this  com- 
plaint from  one  cow  to  any  others  that  are  put  to  him. 
Then  as  to  the  remedy;  that  suggested  by  yourself 
is  doubtless  the  best  (to  change  the  whole  herd)*  but 
where  this  is  impracticable,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  : — 1st,  the  bull  to  be  changed;  2nd,  no  cows 
that  had  once  slipped  their  calf  to  be  put  to  the  bull, 
till,  say  6  six  weeks  after  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
calved,  had  all  gone  right ;  3rd,  that  each  cow  should 
have  two  common  " drinks  "  when  gone  half  her  time. 
These  remedies  I  have  found  efficacious,  though  my 
experience  has  happily  been  small. — G.  D. 

Disease  in  Grass  Land. — I  write  to  inform  you  of 
a  very  serious  disease  in  the  Grass  crops  and  young 
corn  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
These  crops  are  either  full  or  rapidly  filling  with  the 
green  insect  or  plant  louse,  which  is  often  seen  on  the 
buds  of  the  Rose  tree.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  small  farms  of  Grass  and  Oats  for  cow-keeping. 
Some  of  the  crops  are  about  two-thirds  grown,  and 
beginning  to  diminish  gradually  and  daily  by  means  of 
this  insect.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  cut  or  not. 
The  hay  may  !•    damaged  if  got  with   the  iustct,  &c, 
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in  it.  Other  evils  may  breed  out  of  it ;  and,  yet  to 
allow  it  to  be  eaten  off  the  ground  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  An  intelligent  old  farmer,  who  pointed  it  out 
to  me  this  morning,  declared  it  would  .be  much  worse 
than  the  Potato  disease.  I  shall  endeavour  to  enclose 
you  a  specimen,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  informa- 
tion that  I  can  colleot.  We  have  seen  no  notice  of  it 
in  the  papers.  If  it  be  only  partial  at  present,  at  some 
future  time,  even  in  the  present  year,  and  at  least  in 
subsequent  years,  it  may  again  shew  itself.  I  must  con- 
fess I  feel  considerable  alarm  at  present  ;  I  hope  time 
will  bring  rain,  and  a  change  for  the  better. —  William 
Simpson,  Dolcross  Parsonage,  near  Manchester.  [The 
specimen  sent  is  covered  with  the  aphis]. 

gbocfett'cs. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  17th  of 
June  ;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  president, 
in  the  chair  ;  Earl  Spencer  ;  Earl  of  Lovelace  ;  Sir 
Francis  Lawley,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Colonel 
Austen,  M.P.  ;  T.  Raymond  Barker  ;  Rev.  T.  Cator  ; 
Colonel  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  E.  D.  Daven- 
port, Esq. ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  H.  Hyett, 
Esq. ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Mac  Douall ;  E.  S. 
Chandos  Pole,  Esq.  ;  F.  Pym,  Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford, 
Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell,  W.  R.'C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  T.  B. 
Browne,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  Colonel  Coles  ;  C.  Cure, 
Esq.  ;  W.  Cuthberison,  Esq. ;  T.  Dunne,  jun.,  Esq.  ; 
C.  Eyre,  Esq. ;  A.  Glendinning,  Esq.  ;  H.  Lewis,  Esq.  ; 
A.  Majendie,  Esq.  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ; 
and  T.  B.  Tweed,  Esq. 
£  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : * 

Coulson,  Colonel,  Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle,  Northumb. 

Watson,  John,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

Potter,  Addison,  jun.,  Heaton  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Luey,  William  Fulke,  Cliarlecote  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Todd,  William  Robert,  Pieton  House,  Newc.-upon-Tyne. 

Dobson,  William,  Jutlington,  Morpeth. 

Todd,  Fred.  Swan,  Pieton  House,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lowes,  John,  Allen's-Green,  Haltwhistle,  Northumberland. 

Davidson,   Thos.   Atkinson,   Police-station,    Manors,    New- 
castle.on-Tyne. 

De  Broke,   Lord  Willoughby,   Compton-Yerney,   Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Morriss,  Nicholas,  Blue  House,  Washington,  Gateshead. 

Rayne,  Charles,  Carville  Hall,  Neweastie-upon-Tyne. 

Pearee,  Colonel  William,  Powdgrech,  Brecon. 

Harter,  Rev.  Geo.  Gardner,  Cranfield,  Newport-Pagnel. 

Clay,  John,  East  Boldon,  South-Shields,  Durham. 

Morriss,  Robt.  Martinson,  Carville,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wheldon,  Stephen,  Pelton,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham. 

Lamb,  Joseph,  Axwell-Park,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lowman,  Robert,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

Geldard,  John,  South  Benwell  House,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Parkinson,  William,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

Swinburne,  Kt.  Walter,  Cleadon  Cottage,  South  Shields. 

Green,  Josephus  S.,  George-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Richardson,  Edward,  Cresswell  House,  Sunderland. 

Ormston,  John,  Cumberland-row,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Smith,  John,  Lady-Kirk,  Northumberland. 

Bruce,  Rev.  John  Collingwood,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Groves,  Joseph,  Radipole,  Weymouth,  Dorset. 
The  names  of  30  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  following  communications  were  received  : 

1.  Letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Newcastle 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Newcastle 
Farmers'  Club,  announcing  resolutions  of  their  re- 
spective committees  that  the  rooms  and  library  of  the 
former  establishment,  and  the  club-room  of  the  latter 
association  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  free  access  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  durin<*  their 
approaching  session  in  Newcastle  ;  for  which  favours, 
on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr! 
Fisher  Hobbs,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
voted. 

2.  Communications  from  Sir  Roderick  Mcrchtson, 
K.S.P.,  one  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Society,  explaining  the  object  of  M.  Gripenberg's  visit 
to  England,  in  bringing  from  his  estate  in  Finland  a 
sowing  machine  of  practical  excellence,  which  had  been 
entered  by  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  on  the  part  of  its  inventor, 
for  exhibition  at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  and  had  already 
reached  this  country  in  charge  of  M.  Gripenberg  ;  and 
^T,M,-,ToTTIE'the  S,vedish  Consul,  announcing  that 
M.  Nnthhorst,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  SwedeD,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Stock- 
holm, by  direction  of  that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  bein» 
present  at  the  Newcastle  meeting.  The  Council  gave 
instructions  respecting  the  due  attention  to  be  paid  to 
these  gentlemen. 

3.  Printed  proof  of  the  Programme  for  the  Newcastle 
Meeting,  having  been  read  by  the  President,  was 
amended  and  approved. 

4.  From  Mr.  Majendie,  of  Hedingham  Castle,  Essex 
a  supply  of  foreign  Sainfoin  seed  for  distribution  among 
the  Members,  for  trial  of  its  qualities.  Mr.  Majendie 
informed  the  Council  that  two  varieties  of  Sainfoin  are 
cultivated  m  the  oolite  district  surrounding  the  city  of 
Caen  m  Normandy,  which  is  usually  called  the  «  plain 
ot  Caen:  one  of  these  varieties  being  termed  the  grande 
grame,  or  grame  a  deux  coupes  Sainfoin,  the  Tother  the 
pe.ue  grame  Sainfoin.  The  former,  or  Large-seeded 
Worn,  ispown  on  laud  of  superior  quality,  and  gives 
sown  31°/  "^  \  thf  lat,PV'  "'"naU-Beede^' variety,  is 
ZZZ  tTnV  !and'ar'd  gives  only  one  crop,  which, 

.  however,  is  by  so  mo  persons  considered  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate  quality.  The  supply  of  seed  presented  by  Mr. 
Majendie  con,,,  ed  of  the  larger  variety,  in  the  hope 
that  ,t  might  have  its  merits  tested  on  calcareous  soils 
in  this  country.  He  had  himself  grown  both  varieties 
and  found  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the   leaf.     The 


President  stated  his  willingness  to  try  a  portion  of  the 
seed  at  the  present  time,  and  also,  as  the  season  was 
now  late  for  the  purpose,  to  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for 
trial  next  year  at  the  proper  time,  on  some  of  his  chalk 
lands  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  had  found  remarkably 
good  for  Sainfoin.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  not  to 
let  sheep  go  into  it  too  soon.  He  recommended  the 
members  who  tried  this  seed  to  report  to  the  Council 
their  results.  Mr.  Raymond  Baker  stated  that  he  had 
mowed  Sainfoin  twice  in  the  same  season'  on  his  farm 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Beale  Browne  had  also  land 
of  an  oolitic  character,  on  which  he  would  try  the  seed 
in  question.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pym,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council 
were  given  to  Mr.  Majendie  for  the  favour  of  this 
present. 

5.  Mr.  Fuller,  M  P., communicated  the  progress  of  his 
trial  of  a  portion  of  the  Wheat  and  Barley  sent  to  the 
Society  from  Australia,  on  the  stiff  soils  of  Sussex,  for 
which  the  Council  expressed  their  thanks.  The  Pre- 
sident at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  however  inte- 
resting it  might  be  to  learn  at  different  dates  the  pro- 
gress of  any  trial  of  cultivation,  the  object  of  the 
Council  was  to  gain  a  sound  practical  result  in  every 
possible  case,  on  which  they  might  carefully  and  securely 
proceed  in  their  further  enquiries  :  that  it  was  to  the 
result  at  harvest  time,  and  at  the  threshing  and  selling 
of  the  produce,  that  practical  men  looked  for  satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 

6.  From  Mr.  Henri'  Drummond,  of  Albury  Park, 
Surrey,  a  copy  of  the  Lecture  delivered  by  him  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Guildford  Institute,  on  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  :  intended  to  show  in  ordinary  language, 
and|with  as  few  scientific  terms  as  possible,  the  appli- 
cation of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  ;  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  employed  as  they  occur  ;  to  illustrate 
its  principles  by  experiments  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  repeat  with  great  ease  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  explain 
the  reasons,  according  to  such  principles,  why  some 
practices  in  the  farming  of  that  part  of  Surrey  were 
bad  while  others  on  the  contrary  were  good.  Mr. 
Drummond  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  richest  pastures  in  England,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  on  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire and  Leicestershire,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  Grasses  are  found  on  a  given  space,  and  in 
what  relative  proportion  to  each  other  ;  whether  the 
hay  from  meadows  in  which  the  Grass  is  most  nutritive 
when  eaten  green,  is  also  the  best ;  if  not,  what  the 
Grasses  are  in  those  fields  where  the  hay  is  best.  Mr. 
Drummond  doubted  whether  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  hay  made  from  natural  meadows,  so  far  as  the  Grass 
is  concerned,  is  worth  making  ;  any  [goodness  in  such 
hay  being,  in  his  opinion,  generated  in  the  rick, — Mr. 
Pym  thought  that  Sinclair,  in  his  work  on  Grasses,  had 
instituted  those  enquiries  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Council  had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Drummond. — Colonel 
Challoner  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  his  views  on 
this  subject,  he  explained  them  to  the  Council. — The 
President  thought  it  a  great  point  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  seed  of  each  particular  Grass  was  in 
the  best  state  for  being  collected  for  future  use.— Mr. 
Hobbs  expressed  his  opiniou  of  the  advantages  of  inocu- 
lation in  the  improvement  of  pastures,  and  explained 
to  the  Council  the  mode  in  which  the  turf  for  that  pur- 
pose is  easily  obtained  by  means  of  a  ploughshare  with 
a  wing  turned  up. — The  best  thanks  of  the  Council 
were  then  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Drummond 
for  the  favour  of  his  communication. 

7.  From  Mr.  Tweed, of  Bowater  Crescent,  Woolwich, 
a  statement  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
rate  at  which|water^  enters  and  again^passes'out  of  a 
cylindric  pipe  draining  tile.  He  stated  that  having  as  a 
practical  man  had  the  most  decided  doubts  concerning 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parkes  in  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  water  finds  its  way  into  pipe-tiles,  he 
determined  to  remove  them  by  actual  experiment ;  and 
having  procured  at  a  draiuing-tile  manufactory  a  pipe 
4  feet  long  and  1-J  inch  in  diameter,  open  only  at  one 
end,  he  soon  found  by  placing  such  tube  in  water  with 
its  closed  end  downwards,  that  the  water  per- 
meated through  the  substance  of  the  pipe,  and  formed 
withiu  it  a  column  of  water  increasing  in  height  at  the 
average  rate  of  1^  inch  per  hour,  which,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  pipe  from  the  water,  and  its  vertical  sus- 
pension in  the  air,  again  permeated  back  again  through 
the  pores  of  the  tile,  at  the  average  rate  of  a  \  of  an 
inch  per  hour.  Mr.  Tweed  exhibited  to  the  Council 
one  of  the  pipes  he  had  employed  in  these  experiments, 
and,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  however  sceptical  he  had 
previously  been  on  this  subject,  he  was  now  perfectly 
convinced,  along  with  several  eminent  military  en- 
gineers, who  had  been  equally  sceptical  with  himself,  that 
Mr.  Parkes  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement  that 
it  was  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  water  got  into  the 
pipes,  tlian  to  devise  means  how  it  was  to  be  kept  out, — 
A  very  interesting  discussion  then  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Sir  Francis  Lawley  stated  his  experience  for 
two  years  in  strong  clay,  and  that  of  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Epping,  for  27  years,  of  the  satisfactory  result  attend- 
ing the  use  of  pipe-tiles. —  Colonel  Challoner  'mentioned 
the  success  with  which  he  had  luted  collars  to  the  pipe- 
tiles  with  well- worked  raw  clay,  in  draining  the  running 
sands  on  his  estate  ;  with  reference  to  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe-tile  for  draining  generally,  he  understood 
that  sewerage  companies  had  already  begun  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  drains  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
cleansed    by  the  increased    fulness    and    velocity    of 


current  which  such  contraction  occasioned. — Mr. 
Chandos  Pole  related  cases  in  the  early  use  of  pipe-tiles 
without  collars  in  sandy  soil,  in  which  artificial  springs 
were  occasioned  in  the  field  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
drains,  arising  from  the  displacement  of  the  tiles. — Sir 
Matthew  Ridley  cited  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  Buckinghamshire. — Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  so  ready  a  permeation  of 
water  through  the  pores  of  tiles  would  take  place  in  the 
finer  material  of  blue  clay  of  which  the  white  bricks 
and  tiles  were  made.  Mr.  Sanford  conceived  that  ab- 
sorption would  prove  to  be  the  criterion  of  permeation, 
and  that  if  a  brick  or  tile  acquired  weight  by  immersion 
in  water,  such  material  would  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  allow  water  to  pass 
through  a  pipe  or  tile  composed  of  it.  The  President 
reminded  the  Council  that  it  was  always  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  given  circumstances  and.  conditions 
of  an  experiment,  and  to  avoid  being  misled  by  an 
illogical  or  undue  generalisation ;  that  in  the  present 
case  Mr.  Tweed  had  made  an  experiment,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  care  and  exactness  bestowed  upon  it,  that 
experiment  gave  true  results  under  the  given  circum- 
stances of  its  particular  case,  as  affected  by  the  material 
used,  and  the  pressure  of  water  employed  ;  that  in 
the  repetition  of  any  experiment  an  exactly  similar  re- 
sult could  only  be  expected  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances— the  experiment  proving  or  showing  just 
so  much  and  no  more.  — Mr.  Sanford  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  to  the  Council  an  interesting  account 
of  draining  running  sands  by  means  of  poles  or  thin- 
nings of  Larch,  and  stated  the  accidental  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  operations,  and  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  which  they  had  been  attended  ;  ground  per- 
fectly drained,  and  on  which  sheep  were  now  feeding, 
having  three  years  ago  been  a  floating  bog,  on  which  a 
stone  could  not  be  placed  without  being  buried.  The 
President,  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Sir  M.  Ridley,  Mr.  Chandos 
Pole,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  then  detailed  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  they  had  found  to  attend  the  use 
of  particular  kinds  of  wood,  as  that  of  Alder,  Willow, 

Thorn,  Scotch  Firs,  &c The  Council  then  gave   their 

best  thanks  to  Mr.  Tweed  for  the  favour  of  his  com- 
munication. 

8.  From  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
an  invitation  to  the  members  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  farm  in 
Essex,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  comparative 
effects  of  thick  and  thin  sowing,  of  dibbling  by  New- 
berry's machine,  of  dropping  by  Bentall's  dropper,  of 
consolidation  by  Crosskill's  roller,  of  the  extensive  use 
Garrett's  horse-hoe,  and  of  deep  and  shallow  draining 
generally.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered 
to  Mr.  Mechi  for  the  favour  of  this  invitation. 

9.  From  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Gospel-Oak  Works,  Tip- 
ton, Staffordshire,  a  collection  of  various  articles  as 
specimens  of  the  facility  and  extensive  employment  of 
iron  coated  galvanically  with  tin,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it  for  a  long  period  from  the  corrosive  action 
arising  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  of  obviating 
the  necessity  of  repeated  paintings  being  applied  to  such 
out-  door  work.  These  articles  consisted  of  hurdles,  pans, 
lattice,'hooks,  spouts,  nails,  screws,  grates,  chains,  and 
hooped  tubs  ;  all  of  which  could  be  coated  with  tin  by 
Messrs.  Walker's  process  at  an  expence  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  of  the  article,  from  5s.  to  15s. 
per  cwt.  The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be 
returned  to  Messrs.  Walker  for  the  favour  of  these 
presents. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  24th  inst. 

We  understand  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ravensworth 
Castle  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  New- 
castle Meeting. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Maidstone. — The  culiwaiion  of  Moot  Crops,  May  7. 
— Mr.  F.  B.  Elvt  :  On  dry  soils,  where  only  an  average 
growth  of  Turnips  is  wanted,  a  previous  crop  of  Bye 
or  early  Tares  may  be  taken.  It  may  be  doubtful  if 
this  plan  can  be  pursued  where  Swedes  are  wanted, 
although  I  have  often  taken  Rye  before  them  and  grown 
an  admirable  crop  ;  not  40  tons  I  admit,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  such  a  crop  save  in  the  newspapers.  For  any 
other  Turnip  except  Swedes  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
plan  succeeding  ;  for  Mangold  Wurzel,  perhaps,  it  may 
not.  I  am  not,  however,  fond  of  that  root,  preferring 
the  Swede  Turnip,  as  more  hardy  and  more  nutritious. 
To  carry  on  this  system,  I  admit  not  only  must  the 
land  be  kept  clean,  but  highly  manured.  I  do  not  feed 
off  my  Rye  or  Tares,  but  mow  it  for  my  cattle.  To  feed 
it  off  would  give  the  land  three  coats  of  manure  more 
than  it  can  require,  without  you  mean  to  draw  the 
Turnips.  Let  me  Btate  my  own  plan — men  are  ever 
fond  of  this,  and  generally  think  it  the  best ;  by  com- 
parison, however,  the  best  is  traced  out,  so  good  is  de- 
rived out  of  vanity.  Before  Turnips,  then,  I  dung  the 
land  tolerably  Id  the  autumn,  and  sow  Rye  or  Tares. 
As  soon  as  either  crop  is  off,  I  keep  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, and  rolling  the  land  till  it  is  fit  to  sow  Turnips. 
As  the  land  is  not  foul  this  is  coon  done,  and  then  I 
bow  about  3  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed  with  wood  ashes.  I 
harrow  it  in  well,  and  then  sow  the  Turnips  broad-cast. 
If  the  laud  wanted  more  cleansing,  I  should  drill  in  the 
guano  and  ashes  or  bone-dust.  Rape-dust  has  been 
found  to  answer  well.  Either  of  these  mamires  will  do 
as  a  top-dressing.  A  top-dressing  is  wanted  to  stimu- 
late the  plant — the  dung  being  well  mixed  in  the  land, 
and  hardly  acting  quick  enough.     It  is  now  generally 
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thought  iu  East  Kent,  where  Turnips  are  much 
that  the  latter  ploughing  should  not  be  so  deep, 
nips  are  found  to  bulb  best  on  a  hard  bottom. 

Root  crops  are  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  good  farm- 
ing ;  I  am  not  convinced  of  this.  On  wet,  Btiff  land,  which 
is  difficult  to  feed  on,  I  think  if  a  proper  estimate  was 
made,  the  expence  of  Turnips  would  bo  found  more 
than  their  value.     There  is  a  fashion  in  all  things,  and 
even  theqilodding  yeoman  is  led  by  it.     I   have  found 
Rape  far  better  than    Tlii'hi'ps  as   a   preparation   for 
Wheat — Rape  sown  late  after  the  Tares  are  off,  and 
ploughed  in.      I   have  seen   the  Wheat  better  on  those 
parts  on  which  the  Rape  was  ploughed  in,  than  on  other 
parts  on  which  the  sheep  fed.     I  do  not  say  fed  with 
oil-cake,  but  simply  led   off,  the  sheep  receiving' Rape 
alone.     I   am  aware  everything'  must  depend  on   the 
method  of  farming.     If  a  flock  be  kept,  it  must  be  fed, 
but  the  generality  of  farms  provide  sheep  or  stock  for 
what  they  have  to  consume,  and  breed  but  little  for 
themselves.     Also   the    wisdom  of    this  plan   will   be 
tested  by  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  land.     On  dry 
land  I  have  seen  bullocks  folded  on  Turnips,  and  sheep 
following   them,   eating   what   the    bullocks  left,   thus 
doubly  closing  the  land.     Let  me  suppose  a  farm  first 
taken  by  a  farmer.     At  the  early  stage,  if  it  be,  as  most 
are,  when  left,  foul  and  out  of  cultivation,  whole  fallows 
and  drilled  Turnips  will  be  necessary.    When  time  and 
attention  have  brought  the  farm  into  a  proper  state  of 
cultivation,  then  bastard  fallows  and  broadcast  Turnips 
may  insure.     A  change  of  crop  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.   Rest  will  be  idleness  ;  no  garden  knows  a  fallow. 
Much  land  has  lately  been  rendered  fit  for  roots  by 
draining — much  more  will  be  rendered  so,     The  poor- 
est heaths  by  paring  and  burning,  and  by  the  application 
of  guano,  have  grown  Turnips,  and  afterwards  corn. 
The  root  crop  may  iu  such  cases  be  called  the  founda- 
tion of  farming.    If  their  worth  will  pay  their  cost,  then 
do  they  induce  men  to  drain  their  lands,  to  reclaim 
heaths,    &e.     What   induces    men  to  think,  will    also 
induce  to  try  experiments  ;   by  experiments  knowledge 
will  be  gained,  and  if  fairly  recommended,  good  must  re- 
sult.    Even  these  few  lines  may  produce  good.    They 
may  raise  thought,  and  thus  a  spark  be  struck  which 
will  lead  better  farmers  and  wiser  men  to  see  that  agri- 
culture is  the  keystone  of  an  empire.     It  may  lead  phi- 
losophers and  chemists  to  communicate  their  knowledge, 
and  farmers  to  receive  it  with  gratitude,  and  apply  it 
with  liberality.     I  have  forgotten  to  speak  of  my  simple 
manner  of  housing  Swede  Turnips ;  if  is  by  no  means 
new.     I   cover  them  with  Hop-bines,  first  laying  them 
iu   clamps  ;    at   first  the   bines   are    not   laid   thickly 
on,  as  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  reek  or  moisture  of 
the  Turnip  to  evaporate.     When  this  has  exuded,  then 
the  bines  are  laid  on  more  thickly,  and  the  Turnips  keep 
well. — Mr.  Epps  said,  in  reference  to  storing  roots,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  well  dried  before 
being  put  into  clamp.     He  would  recommend  them  to 
be  sprinkled  with  about  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime  per  ton, 
as  he  had  known  roots  affected  with  disease,  in  which 
the  disease  had  been  stayed  by  the  application  of  pow- 
dered lime,  which,  in  his  opinion,  destroyed  the  fungi 
that    caused   the  disease,   without   injuring   the   root. 
Deep  cultivation  was  essential  for  the  Carrot.'     He  had 
sometimes  known  the  Carrot  to  penetrate  3  feet  into 
the  soil.     As  an  agricultural  crop,  he  would  recommend 
the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  Parsnip,  which  was 
not  only  an  excellent  and  nutritious  article  of  food  for 
cattle,  but  was  getting  into  demand  for  making  sugar. 
Parsnips  should  always  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  about 
September.     If  sown  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  very  pre- 
carious crop.     It  could  not  be  dug  for  too  deeply,  nor 
sown  too  shallow.     He  believed  that  the  Weald  clay,  if 
it  was  drained  so  as  to  be  well  tilled,  would  grow  excel- 
lent crops  of  Carrots.     He  thought  that  farmers  often 
did  wrong  in  sowing  their  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Man- 
gold Wurzel  too  early.     He  thought  that  the  Carrot 
would  be  very  likely  to  fail  this  season,  where  already 
sown.      The  seeds  of  these  roots,  particularly  of  the 
Carrot,  were  very  perishable  from  wet  and  cold,  par- 
ticularly when  too  deep  in  the  ground.     The  land  ought, 
for  these  crops,  to  be  well  pulverised  ;  and  the  seed 
ought  barely  to  be  covered,  in  the  last  week  of  April 
or  first  week  of  May.     The  Mangold  Wurzel  seed  was 
perhaps   more    precarious    than   that   of    the   Carrot, 
the  seed  being  in  capsules,  which  were  very  liable  to 
rot.     He  had  known  a  case  last  year,  where  it  had  been 
dibbled  in  only  2  inches  deep,  that  the  seed  had  rotted. 
— Mr.  Barnes  had  just  under-drained  some  of  his  very 
stiff  clay,  and  having  ploughed  it  across  the  drains  about 
10  inches  deep,  he  had  run  the  mole  plough  along  under 
every  fifth  furrow.     He  did  this  iu  the  autumn,  in  the 
hope,  which  had  failed  this  last  winter,  to  get  the  top 
soil  pulverised   by  the  frost.     He  then  sowed  broad- 
cast a  gallon  and  a  half  of  seed  per  acre.     One  field  of 
about  10  acres  he  had  dressed  with  25  loads  of  dung, 
and  8  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre.     The  Turnips 
of  that  field  were   pulled,  and   topped  and  tailed  at  a 
farthing  per  bushel,  by  women,  girls,  and  boys.     The 
quantity  for  which  he  had  paid  was  8000  bushels,  being 
800   bushels   per  acre   for  the  whole  field.      He  had 
treated  another  piece  of  land  iu  the  same  way,  except- 
ing that  he  had  there  put  half  a  ton  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre.     That  piece   was  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
Other.     He   had   taken  up   three  acres   and  had   the 
other  portion  for  seed,  which  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
Very  fiuest  pece  of  Turnip  seed  which  he  had  ever  seen 
grown.     In  this  field  he  had  tried  half  an  acre  of  the 
middle  of  the  field,  with  Brain's  English  guano  at  the 
same  cost  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  was  dressed 
with  Peruvian  guano.    This  was  left  for  seed.    The  latter 


produced,  judging  by  the  eye,  about  400  bushels  of  roots 
the  half  acre,  but  the  half  acre  dressed  with  the  English 
guano  had  certainly  not  more  than  300  bushels.     That 
portion  had  not  produced  more  than   half  the  Turnip 
seed  which  had  been  grown  with  Peruvian  guano.     He 
had  had  22  acres  of  seed  in  all,  and  although  he  had 
many  years  ago  grown  Turnip  seed  in  Romney  Marsh, 
the   result   as   to    quantity    had  quite   surprised    him. 
Turnip  seed  had  never  been  grown  iu  that  neighbour, 
hood  before,  and  he  had   been  told  that  the  seed  had 
exhausted  the   land,  and  that  he  should  get  nothing 
afterwards.     He  had  sown  the  three  fields  with  Wheat; 
Ho  had  merely  broadshared  them  two  or  three  times 
without  ploughing,  and  had  drilled  the  Wheat  which  he 
had  since  dressed  with  nitrate   of  soda.     The  Wheat 
looked    at   present    exceedingly   well,  and   if  nothing 
unusual  should  ail  it  before  harvest,  he  would  not  take 
four  quarters  an  acre  for  it  all  round.     He  had  also 
grown  Carrots  on  some  of  the  stiffest  clay  of  the  Weald, 
which  he  had  dressed  with  12  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano. 
These-  had  served  for  food  for  cows,  horses,  and  pigs ; 
which   all   seemed   to  thrive  on  them.     He   had   not 
measured  the  Carrots,  but  as  far  as  he  could  guess, 
there  were  about  600  bushels  to  the   acre.     He  had 
dibbled  in  the1  carrots  with  a  very  blunt  dibber.     He 
had  also  put  iu  some  Mangold  Wurzel  with  12  cwt.  of 
Peruvian  guano,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Carrots,  and  of 
which  he   had  grown  much  about  the  same  quantity, 
a  great  portion  of  which  he  had  now.     He  had  tried 
another    piece    of     Turnips    with    Peruvian    guano, 
Boast's  inorganic   manure,   and   urate,   of  which   the 
guano  was   the   best,   but   the   crop   was   not  a  good 
one.      In    the    first    field,    where    the    Turnips    had 
been  pulled,  he  had  put  in  Oats  after   broadsharing. 
These  had  produced  three  loads  of  sheaves  to  the  acre. 
He  had  not  measured  them  separately,  but  there  must 
have  been  eight  or  ten  quarters,  nearly  double  what 
had  ever  been  grown  in  that  field  before.     These  expe- 
riments clearly  showed  that  the  whole  benefit  of  these 
artificial  manures  was  not  lost  in  one  crop.     He  had 
also  tried  12  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  for  Drum-head 
Cabbages  against  a  heavy  dressing  of  dung.     Some  of 
the  Cabbages  grown  on  the  dung  were  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  a  man's  hat,  but  of  those  grown  with  guano 
there  were  many   which  would  probably  weigh  from 
28  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  and  could  scarcely  be  got  into  a  bushel 
measure.     He  felt  persuaded  that,  on  the  Weald  clays, 
cattle  Cabbages  were  one  of  the  best  crops  that  could  be 
grown.     He  was  so  satisfied  with  his  experiment  with 
them,  that  he  had  sowed  the  plants  for  thirteen  acres 
more  this  year.     He  had  now  given  the  club  the  result 
of  his  experiments,   as  he  had  promised  to  do  last  year. 
His  decided  opinion  was  that  the  first  thiug  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  improvement  of  their  stiff  clay  soils 
was,  to  under-drain  them.     He  recommended  that  they 
should  be  dressed  after  harvest  with  about  a  half  dress- 
ing of  dung,   and  should  be  allowed  to  lie,  so  that  the 
frost  should  pulverise  the  soil.     Turnip  seed  should  be 
sown  early  on  clay  soils,  which  were  not  so  warm  nor 
so  forward  as  lighter  soils.    He  thought  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  expect  to  grow  Turnips  on  their  cold 
Weald  of  Kent  clay  soils,  without  under-draining.    The 
exper.se  of  mole  ploughing,  in  every  fifth  furrow  across 
the  diains,  would  be  about  2^.  6d.  per  acre.     If  a  frost 
came  after  preparing  their  land  early,  they  would  get  a 
beautiful  tilth  with  very  little  labour.     His  plan  was  to 
work  the  soil  to  about  "half  a  season,"  and  then  to  sow 
hisguano  broadcast.  Healso  sowed  his  Turnips  broadcast, 
very  thickly,  as  his  land  would  not  allow  of  their  being 
drilled  ;  and  afterwards  when  they  had  got  out  of  the 
way  of  the  flea,  cut  them  out  with  the '  horse-hoe  into 
rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  thinned  by  hand  to  about 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row.     He  "  breaked  "    [It  would  be 
well   were  fewer  provincial  and  technical   terms  em- 
ployed by  those  who  draw  up  these  reports.]  the  Turnips 
several  times,  as  he  always  put  his  Turnips  into  land 
which  would  otherwise  lie  fallow.     He  found  that  Tur- 
nips kept-better  in  the  soil  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
he  allowed  them  to  remain  in  till  they  began  to  shoot, 
when  he  piled  them  in  rows  between  rows  of  hurdles, 
and  covered  them  with  just  straw  enough  to  throw  off 
the  rain.     Not  one  iu  a  hundred  of  his  Turnips,  when 
so  treated,  were  affected  by  the  rot.     They  ought  to  be 
so  placed  that  the  air  might  pass  through  them.     Mr. 
Elvy  had  said  in  his  paper  that  he  thought  Turnips  on 
stiff  soils  could  not  be  grown  at  a  profit.     Mr.  Barnes 
thought    that    frequent   failures    occurred    from    just 
giving   the  Turnip    enough    manure,   and    no    more: 
and  then   if  they  did  not  get  a  luxuriant  crop  after- 
wards,   they  complained   that    the    Turnips    had    ex- 
hausted   the   land.      If,  however,   the   same  farmers 
who  said  this,  had  only  gone  to  the  same  expence  for 
dung  which   they  had  incurred  for  guano,  they  would 
scarcely  ever  have  got  Turnips.     Nothing  was  gained 
by  stinting  the  land.     If  you  put   three-quarters  of  a 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  the  Turnips  would  take  all  and 
not  be  satibfied.     If  you  put  4  cwt.,  you  might  get  a 
tolerable  crop  ;  but  if  you  gave  5  cwt.  you  would  get  a 
crop,  and  perhaps  have  a  little  left  in  the  soil.     If,  how- 
ever, you  put  10  cwt.,  you  would  have  5  cwt.  left  in  the 
soil,  and  would  grow  twice  as  many  Oats  and  twice  as 
much  Clover  in  following  years  as  you  would  by  putting 
in  5  cwt.  at  first.  On  his  land,  worth  no  more  than  15s. 
per  acre  rent,  the  whole  merit  of  the  crop   was  due  to 
the  manure.     He  had  iu  the  last  year  grown  about 
30,000  bushels  of  roots,  some  of  which 'he  had  sold  at 
"id.  per  bushel.     Those  which  he  consumed  he  reckoned 
at  hall  that  value,  for  he  thought  that  he  could  grow 
Turnips  on  his  clay  soil  at  3d.  per  bushel.     That  would 
amount  to  i07;  per  acre.     Without  the  manure  the  ex- 


pence  would  be  51.  per  acre.  The  manure  would  cost 
01.  more,  but  he  estimated  that  half  the  value  of  the 
manure  was  left  in  the  land,  and  iu  addition  he  had  it 
in  as  clean  a  state  as  if  it  had  lain  fallow.  Mr.  Barnes 
went  on  to  say  that  he  consumed  his  Turnips  with  his 
stock,  consisting  of  10  cows,  1  bull,  23  horses,  and  about 
300  pigs.  He  steamed  the  Turnips  about  45  bushels 
at  a  time,  which  were  given  with  other  food.  His  pigs 
had  a  pint  of  Peas  each,  and  consumed  say  50  bushels 
per  day,  which  cost  say  it.  7s.  6d.  per  week,  for  whioh 
he  calculated  that  each  pig  increased  in  value  Is.  per 
week,  and  if  only  half  this  increase  was  attributable  to 
the  Swedes,  he  should  gaiu  say  71.  for  what  had  cost 
him  say  it.  7s.  M.  After  some  further  observations, 
Mr.  Barnes  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously  : — "  Resolved, — That  in  the  rag- 
stone  districts,  very  good  crops  of  Turnips  have  been 
grown  after  guano,  both  when  ridged  and  drilled  in  plain 
land  ;  but  that  in  some  localities  iu  dry  seasons,  those 
drilled  plain  have  appeared  to  suffer  less  than  when 
ridged.  Thus  on  the  stiff  Weald  clay,  when  drained 
and  mole-ploughed,  and  after  a  good  dressing  of  guano, 
good  crops  have  been  grown,  when  sown  broadsast,  and 
afterwards  cut  out  into  rows  at  two  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row." — Maidstone  Gazette. 

Tendeing  Hundred,  Essex.— At  the  late  meeting  of 
the   Agricultural   Association   at    Thorp-le-soken,   the 
following  observations  were  made   by  Mr.  Mechi,   of 
Tiptree.  Hall,  in  connection  with  the  toast,  "  Success  to 
commerce  and  trade  :" — He  said  it  had  all  through  life 
been   his   opinion    that  inauufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  antagonistic  interests  without 
injury  to  all.     In  his  own  case  the  greater  part  of  his 
customers   were   manufacturers;    while   on   the  other 
hand  he  consumed  corn  and  meat,  some  of  it  in  all  pro- 
bability grown  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  they 
were  assembled ;  therefore  there  was  a  beneficial  in- 
tercourse  between   them.      The    manufacturers  were 
still  prepared  to  supply  them  with  goods,  but  he  hoped 
they  should  be  none  the  worse  customers  of  the  farmers 
if  they  supplied  other  nations  with  what  was  not  wanted 
for  the  home  trade.      He  looked  for  the  time  when 
agriculturists  would  be  in  the  same  position — when  they 
would  be  able  to  say  to  foreigners,  "  We  have  all  the 
corn  we  want,  and  here  is  more  to  ship."     He  believed 
that  would  be  their  position,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
brought  about  if  they  all  farmed  like  his  frieud,  Mr. 
Hutley,  of  Witham.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that   whilst   the   agriculture   of   Essex   was   very   far 
superior  to  that  of  other  counties,  it  was  very  far  in- 
ferior to  what  it  ought  to  be.     In  the  first  place,  as  had 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Nunn,  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
corn  without  manure  ;  and  if  so,  why  waste  it  ?     If  the 
manufacturers  had  thrown  money  down  the  drains  or 
into  the  ditches,  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  they 
now  were  of  being  able  to  supply  uot  only  the  home 
consumer,  but  to  go  into  foreign  markets  and  offer  their 
goods  in  competition  with  those  dwelling  on  the  spot, 
and  living,  as  was  thought  in  this  country,  much  cheaper 
than  themselves,  and  yet  they  could  go  10,000  miles  and 
say,  "  Here's  a  razor  (laughter),  or  a  piece  of  cotton, 
which  we  offer  you  for  less  than  you  can  make  it  your- 
selves, although  we  live  in  a  country  in  which  bread  is 
so  dear."     Could  that  be  done  without  skill,  science, 
and  enterprise  ?     The  Chairman — But  you  have  your 
iron  here.     Mr.  Mechi — No,  we  have  from  Sweden  all 
which   is   used   for  razors.     It   was   the   science   and 
superior  industry  of  the  British  manufacturers  which 
enabled  them  to    buy  iron  and  other  commodities  of 
their  opponents,  and  send  them  back  in  the  shape  of 
manufactured  goods.     There  was  another  reason  why 
manufacturers  had  .progressed.     When  they  wanted  to 
build  a  factory  they  hired  a  piece  of  ground  upon  lease, 
and  he  believed  that  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  getting 
a  certain  tenure  for  a  definite  period,  the  improvement 
which   had   been   alluded  to  would  never  have  taken 
place.     He  believed  further,  that  the  basis  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  must  be  leases.     He  did  not  state 
this  as  being  opposed  to  the   landed   interest  of   the 
country  ;  he  knew  them  to  be  men  of  noble  sentiments, 
although  of  course  with  some  prejudices  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  effect  of  leases  would  be  to  secure  a 
superior  class  of  tenantry — men  of  capital — and  men 
whose  land  at  the  end  of  their  leases  would  be  more 
valuable  thau  when  they  entered  upon  it.      It  was  a 
painful  thing  to  see  men  left  to  chance  ;    a  landlord 
might  be  taken  away  and  all  his  best  intentions  be  frus- 
trated.    A  tenant  ought  to  have  security  that  in  im- 
proving his  land  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
part  of  his  money  back.     The  reverend  gentleman  (Mr. 
Marsden)  who  had  spoken   upon  the  subject  was,  he 
thought,  rather  hard  upon  the  manufacturers  as  to  the 
connexion  between  them  and  their  men.    It  had  always 
been  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  make  his  workmen  as 
contented  as  himself.     He  considered  it  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  employers  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
minds  of  those  under  them  ;  it  improved  the  feeling  • 
between  them  ;  the  work  would  be  better  done  ;  they 
would  be  less  robbed,  and  better  served  ;  while  it  would 
generally  raise  the  character  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  they  were  connected.     He  did  not  profess  to  be 
singular  iu  these  views,  for  he  believed  that  a  great 
many  of  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  devoted  much 
of  their  time  and  money  to  the  same  object.    To  return 
to  the  subject  of  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  as 
not  being  separate  interests,  he  knew  many  gentlemen 
who  had  made  profit  enough  out  of  their  foreign  trade 
to  buy  land,  and  through  his  advice  they  had  had  men 
from  Essex  to  drain  it,  so  that  the  tie  between  them 
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was  shown  in  the  fact  that  manufacturers  who  had 
saved  money  were  using  it  in  giving  employment  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  instead  of  sending  it  abroad. 
He  thought  the  farming  of  Essex  susceptible  of  great 
improvement ;  it  was  wrong,  because  it  was  unprofit- 
able to  use  waggons  instead  of  carts — it  was  wrong  to 
waste  the  liquid  jnanure— it  was  wrong  to  plough  shal- 

jow it  was  wrong  to  put  in  too  much  seed — and  it  was 

wron<*  to  put  in  too  little  manure.  In  fact  he  could 
not  do  better  than  to  quote  again  the  example  of  his 
friend  Hutley  ;  and  it  was  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  having  made  money  he  should  not  tell  his  brother 
farmers  how  he  did  it.  He  considered  high  farming 
very  commendable,  and  this  instance  proved  that  it  was 
high  farming  which  paid  best.  With  respect  to  his 
own  experience  at  Tiptree,  it  was  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  every  one.  His  calculations  had  hitherto  been 
verified  ;  and  if  any  gentleman  would  pay  him  a  visit 
at  harvest  time,  they  might  tell  him  of  his  faults  as 
freely  as  he  told  them  of  theirs.  But  he  must  caution 
them  against  being  prejudiced  ;  a  farmer  should  be 
guided  by  facts ;  he  must  search  for  them  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  then  if  he  did  not  follow  them 
up  he  was  to  blame.  He  had  a  strong  love  for  the 
county  of  Essex  ;  he  should  endeavour  to  grow  as  much 
corn  as  he  could  at  Tiptree  Heath,  and  if  they  did  not 
do  the  same  he  should  tell  them  of  it. — Mr.  Marsden 
explained  :  His  observations  as  to  manufacturers  and 
their  workmen  referred  to  the  large  establishments  in 
the  north.  He  admired  the  good  speech  of  Mr.  Mechi, 
and  the  good  temper  with  which  it  had  been  delivered, 
but  he  thought  it  shaved  him  rather  too  closely. 
(Laughter.) — Mr.  Mechi  rejoined,  that  the  closer  he 
shaved  his  customers  the  better  they  liked  him.  (Loud 
laughter.)  

Miscellaneous. 

Influence  of  a  Rotation  of  Crops  on  their  Produce — 
From  Land's  End  to  St.  Ives. — This  is  a  busy  active 
neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  fishing, 
navigation,  mining,  or 'farming.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  notwithstanding  its  exposure  to  the 
sea,  good  crops  of  corn  are  grown  on  the  verge  of  the 
cliffs  300  ft.  above  the  wave.  The  farms  vary  from 
]0  to  200  acres,  few  exceeding  100  or  150  acres.  The 
rental  averages  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  acre — a  large  pro- 
portion at  40^.  The  land  in  this  neighbourhood  lets 
exceedingly  high  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
small  farmers — a  hardworking  race  of  men,  who  keep 
a  number  of  milch  cows,  breed  an  immense  number  of 
pigs,  and  grow  large  quantities  of  Potatoes.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  cropping  is'to  break  three-year  old  pasture 
for  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  followed  by  Wheat,  then 
Barley  or  Oats,  and  Grass-seeds.:^, On  the  better-culti- 
vated farms  the  rotation  is  generally  Turnips,  Wheat, 
Potatoes,  Barley,  and  seeds  ;  the  breadth  of  green  crops 
averaging  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  difference  in 
the  two  systems  is  as  follows  : — 


100  acres. 


Potatoes 

Turnips 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Hay 


Under  Ordinary  Management, 


Produce  per  Acre. 


From  8  to  10  tons 

10  to  IS  tons 

21  bushels 

30  bushels 

40  to  45  bushels 

-     1  ton  to  H  ton. 


Improved  System. 


Produce  per  Acre. 


morning  spread  from  the  swathes  into  single  windrows.  After 
this  the  hay  which  was  in  bastard  cocks  last  night,  is  made  up 
into  full-sized  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  up  the  hay  clean, 
and  also  to  put  the  rakings  on  the  top  of  each  cock.  And 
lastly  the  double  windrows  are  put  up  into  bastard  cocks,  and 
the  single  ones  into  Grass  cocks  as  in  the  preceding  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  graat  cocks  just  described  are  mostly  carried 
before  dinner.  The  other  operations  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
formes'  days,  and  proceed  in  the  same  order,  continuing  them 
daily  until  the  whole  is  finished. 

"During  the  whole  course  of  hay-making  the  Grass  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  protected  both  in  the  night  and  day, 
against  rain  and  dew,  by  cocking.  In  districts  where  the  hay 
season  is  later,  and  the  weather  more  changeable,  it  would 
often  be  dangerous  to  expose  the  hay  so  much  abroad  as  in  the 
above  process — a  more  cautious  method  should  probably  be 
adopted. 

"  In  such  cases,  instead  of  keeping  the  hay  almost  constantly 
spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  preceding 
method,  it  may  be  better  to  put  it  into  small  cocks  soon  after 
it  has  been  cut  down  and  become  a  little  made  ;  these  should 
then  be  frequently  turned  over,  but  not  spread  out  except  when 
the  weather  is  in  such  a  fine  state  as  to  insure  their  being  put 
up  again  in  the  same  state,  without  injury  from  the  falling  of 
rain.  This  method  is  much  more  slow,  though  the  hay  is  much 
less  exposed  to  danger  in  wet  weather,  than  in  that  which  has 
been  described  above  ;  and  when  there  is  much  heat  it  may  be 
made  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  without  much  ex- 
penditure of  its  nutritious  juices. 

"  Another  practice  that  has  been  found  useful  in  such  situa- 
tions is,  to  break  out  the  Grass  that  is  mown,  turn  and  windrow 
it  on  the  first  fine  day,  and  also  to  put  it  into  small  cocks  when 
the  ground  is  dry  ;  on  the  next  fine  day  a  few  of  the  cocks  are 
broken  out  at  a  time,  and  kept  constantly  turned  until  fully 
dry.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  then  put  into  one  cock,  the 
work  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole  is  done. 
And  when  the  weather  is  bad,  these  cocks  are  never  rebroken 
out,  being  only  lightened  up  to  let  the  air  pass  through  them 
more  freely.  The  advantages  in  the  first  mode  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be,  that  from  the  regular  tedding  that  is  given,  the  hay 
becomes  more  valuable  in  quality,  heats  in  the  stack  or  mowin 
a  more  uniform  and  equal  manner,  and  cuts  out  better  in 
the  truss. 

( No  more  of  the  produce  should  be  thrown  out  than  can  be 
put  into  cock  the  same  day,  or  before  it  is  injured  by  a  fall  of 
rain.  When  the  weather  is  unsettled  it  may  often  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  swathe  for  several  days,  only  taking  care  that 
the  undersides  do  not  become  discoloured  by  turning  them  over 
by  the  head  of  the  rake,  In  this  way  it  will  frequently  be  so 
much  made  in  a  few  days  as  to  require  little  tedding  afterwards 
to  form  good  hay.  The  preserving  hay  of  a  proper  green  colour 
is  a  circumstance  of  some  importance.  In  order  to  effect  this 
the  bastard  cocks  previous  to  their  being  carried,  should  be  put 
up  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  remain  in  that  condition  till  the 
following  morning,  when  they  must  be  turned  and  opened  so  as 
to  dispel  any  damp  that  might  induce  it  to  heat  in  the  stack, 
and  in  that  way  spoil  the  colour.  The  acquisition  of  a  lightish 
brown  colour  in  the  stack  is  not  found  injurious  to  hay;  but 
when  it  becomes  of  a  dark  brown,  from  too  much  heat,  it  is  said 
to  weaken  and  relax  horses  that  are  fed  upon  it,  by  its  powerful 
diuretic  properiies.  It  is  of  course  inferior  in  quality.  When 
hay  heats  to  such  excess  as  to  putrify,  the  cause  is  not  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  natural  sap  of  the  hay,  but  atmospheric 
moisture  ;  great  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  damp 
weather  not  to  put  hay  together  in  large  cocks,  especially  if  it 
has  been  even  once  wet  (unless  it  has  been  perfectly  dried  after- 
wards), for  in  such  case  it  will  certainly  heat." 

Besides  this,  the  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  early  Swedes, 
will  now  require  to  be  repeatedly  horse-hoed  and  hand-hoed, 
and  singled  ;  the  1st  to  intervals  of  about  10  ins. ;  the  2d  will 
be  at  intervals  of  about  14  ins.,  and  this  interval  will  also 
answer  well  on  most  soils  for  the  Swedish  Turnip. 

Rye-grass  left  for  seed  {especially  of  the  early  Italian  species), 
will  now  be  ready  to  cut.  It  should  be  watched  that  it  may  be 
cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  or  much  of  it  will  be  lost  by  shaking 
it  out  when  dry.  The  swathes  may  lie  for  a  day,  and  when 
ready  to  turn,  let  them  be  gathered  up  and  tied  in  sheaves — the 
dry  grass  inmost,  and  placed  in  stooks  till  ready  to  carry. 


10  to  16  tons. 
20  to  30  tons. 
27  to  30  bushels. 
30  to  36  bushels. 
45  to  50  bushels. 
1£  ton  to  2  tons. 
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Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUNE. 

Among  the  operations  just  now  requiring  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  is  that  of  hay-making,  on  which  the  follow- 
ing observations  extracted  by  Martin  Doyle  in  his  "Practical 
Husbandry,"  from  Middleton's  report  of  Middlesex  will  be  read 
with  advantage, 

"  In  the  first  day's  process,  all  the  Grass  mown  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  tedded  or  spread  out,  great  care  being 
taken  to  shake  it  so  as  to  leave  it  free  from  lumps,  and  to  strew 
it  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  soon  after- 
wards turned,  with  an  equal  degree  of  care  and  attention  ;  and 
if  the  number  of  hands  be  sufficient,  they  turn  the  whole  again, 
or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  before  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.  It  is  then  raked  into  what  are  called  single  windrows  ; 
or  so  that  each  person  may  form  a  row  at  about  three  feet  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  last  operation  of  the  day  is  to  put  it  up  into 
Grass  cocks.  The  business  of  the  succeeding  day  commences 
by  tedding  all  the  Grass  that  was  mown  the  first  day  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  all  that  was  mown  this  day  before  that  hour.  The 
Grass  cocks  are  then  well  shaken  out  into  what  are  called 
ataddles,  which  are  separate  plots  of  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth. 
Where  the  crop  is  so  thin  and  light  as  to  leave  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  staddles  rather  large,  they  are  immediately  raked 
clean,  and  the  rakings  mixed  with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its 
all  drying  so  as  to  be  of  an  uniform  colour.  The  staddles  are 
next  turned,  and  after  that  the  Grass  that  was  tedded  in  the 
first  part  of  the  morning  once  or  twice,  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  the  first  day.  This  business  should  all  be  per- 
formed before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  that  the  whole  may  lie 
drying  while  the  people  are  at  dinner.  After  this  the  first 
thing  is  to  rake  the  staddles  into  double  windrows,  which  is 
done  by  evei*y  two  persons  raking  the  hay  into  opposite  direc- 
tions, or  towards  each  other,  forming  a  row  between  them  of 
double  the  size  of  the  single  windrows,  each  being  about  six  or 
eight  feet  distant  from  the  other.  They  afterwards  rake  the 
Grass  into  single  windrows  ;  then  put  the  double  windrows  into 
bastard  cocks  ;  and  conclude  by  putting  the  single  windrows 
into  Grass  cocks.  The  labour  of  the  third  day  is  begun  by  first 
tedding  and  spreading  out  the  Grass  mown  and  not  spread  the 
preceding  day,  as  well  a3  that  mown  in  the  early  part  of  this 
day  ;  and  then  the  Grass  cocks  are  thrown  out  into  staddles  as 
before,  and  the  bastard-cocks  into  staddles  of  less  extent. 
These  narrow  staddles  thoughlast  spread  out  are  firat  turned, 
then  those  which  were  in  Grass  cocks  ;  and  lastly  the  Grass  is 
turned  once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  When  the 
weather  has  been  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which  was  last  night 
in  bastard  cocks,  will  this  afternoon,  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be 
carried,  as  in  fine  seasons  it  may  mostly  be  performed  on  the 
third  day  ;  but  when  the  weather  has  been  cool  and  cloudy,  no 
part  will  be  probably  fit  to  carry.  In  that  case  the  first  busi- 
ness after  dinner  is  to  rake  that  which  was  in  Grass  cocks  laBt 
night  into  double  windrows,  then  tea  Grass  which  waa  this 


COVENT  GAKDEN,  Jone  2\).~ Most  kinds  of  Vegetables 
have  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  in  season, 
except  English  Cherries,  are  abundant.  Good  Pine-apples  may 
be  obtained  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  lb.  Hothouse  Grapes,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  abundant  and  tolerably  cheap.  Some 
Plums,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
have  been  offered.  Kipe  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  plentiful, 
more  especially  the  latter;  and  there  has  also  been  in  the  market 
a  good  supply  of  French  and  Dutch  Cherries  ;  they  are  selling 
at  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  lbs.  Ripe  Gooseberries  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  in  tolerable  abundance.  Apples  and 
Pears  being  nearly  over  for  a  season,  what  remain  are  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges,  although  not  abundant,  are 
plentiful ;  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's 
prices.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  plentiful  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Cabbagea,  Greens,  <fcc,  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Peas,  whose  quality  is,  however,  somewhat 
affected  by  the  dry  weather.  Early  Mazagan  Beans  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  market.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Po- 
tatoes of  the  best  quality  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
10J.  and  12L  a  ton ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  are  rather  dearer,  and  the 
supply  is  somewhat  limited.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths, 
Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Cyclamens,  Orange 
flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6*  to  8* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  6* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-, 7*  to 20* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  16* 
Melons,  each,  4*  to  8* 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  10*  to  24* 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  10*  to  24* 
Cheiriea,  per  lb.,  4d  to  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  laio  2i6d 

—  per  100,  4*  to  18* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  5*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6rf 


Notices  to  Correspondents • 

Boethens  on  Land— B Moss— We  do  not  print  the  lords'  report 
for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  we  have  no  room  ;  and  secondly,  if 
we  had,  we  can  occupy  space  better.  In  fact,  no  man  of 
common  intelligence,  be  his  political  opinions  what  they 
may,  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
body  from  which  it  emanates. 

Eng.  Ag.  Society.—  T  Q,  Cl-fiheroe—  The  period  at  which  com- 
peting accounts  of  the  best  manure  for  Wheat  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  been  announced.  No 
doubt  sufficient  time  will  be  given  for  the  necessary  ex- 
periments. 

Landlord  and  Tenant— J"  P  Z  N—  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  assist  you ;  but  we  have  repeatedly  stated  our  in- 
ability to  give  legal  advice. 

Oats — L  L  D — If  the  weather  continues  hot,  Oats  will  doubt- 
less be  a  light  crop  :  and  holding  Oats  will  not,  we  think,  be 
a  bad  speculation".  What  is  your  wool — it  may  be  worth  any- 
thing from  3d.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

Oilcake — GJC — We  should  prefer  giving  it  about  mid-day  if 
the  manure  benefited  by  it  is  to  be  dropped  in  the  fold. 

Small  Farm — R  E — You  may  learn  how  to  make  the  greatest 
annual  income  off  a  small  farm  by  consulting  a  pamphlet  on 
small  farms  by  Wm.  Blacker,  Esq. 

Taste  of  Butter — Seeing  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
wishes  to  know  the  most  effectual  manner  for  destroying  the 
taste  of  Turnips  in  butter,  I  send  the  following,  being  a  com- 
plete antidote  to  the  flavour  both  in  milk,  cream,  and  butter  : 
"  Make  the  strongest  infusion  of  nitre  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar  and  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it ;  let  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  this  solution  for  every  two  gallons  of  milk  be 
stirred  up  in  the  warm  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  io,  and 
all  flavour  of  Turnips  will  be  removed." — E.  W. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1  *  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  3* 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches, i*  to  1*  C  -' 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  4* 
French  Beans,  per  1U0,  2*  to  3* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2*  to  6* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-Bieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  -l-  6  ■ 

—  Kidney,  per  doz.  Iba.,  h*  to  4* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  6d  to  iod 
f  urnlpb,  per  bunch,  4d  to  1*  2d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  frf  to  1*  6d 
-Inrse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2r  to  9* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  5i  to  1* 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  4* 
Cucumbers,  each,  4d  to  1* 
Spinach,  per  Hieve,9d  to  1* 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  U  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  2*  to3i 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  15.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Beet  Scots,  Herefords,  &o  3a    8to3ol0 

Best  Short  Horns  -    S    6      " 

Second  quality  Beasts    •    S  lo 

Calves       -  •        -40 

Best  Downs  &  Half-bred*      — 

Ditto  (shorn)         -    4    0 

Beasts,  3029:  Sheep  and  Lambs, 

We  have  pg^dn  a  large  market  uf  Be 


Long- wools     - 

Ditto  (bhorn)  -     3     8       4     0 

Ewea  and  second  quality      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     8     4       3     8 

Lambs      -        •        -        -5464 
Plus  -         .        ■         .8448 

26,800;  Calves,  132;  Pigs,  320. 
_  Ms,  and  the  weather  continuing  hot, 
ery  snull  demand  ;  a  few  of  the  choicest  Scots  have  made  rather 
over  our  top  quotations,  but  the  instances  are  very  rare.  A  great  many  re- 
main unsold.— Sheep  trade  la  exceedingly  heavy ;  and  for  the  most  part 
lower  priceB  are  taken  — Lamb  trade  is  b:l«k,  at  rather  an  advance. — Calf 
trade  la  no  better. — Poik  trade  la  dull,  there  being  but  a  small  demand. 

Fkiday,  June  19. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  continues  good,  and  the  trade  is  still  In  a  very  da- 
pressed  state;  our  quotations  of  Monday  are  supported  In  what  business  is 
done,  which  is  but  of  small  extent,— Sheep  and  I .  ■.mi.,  are  plentiful ;  trade 
for  the  former  Is  dull  at  Monday's  prices,  but  for  the  latter  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand,  still  the  prices  are  somewhat  lower,  especially  for  second- 
rate  qualities.  The  best  make  very  little  over  6s.— A  nloo  small  Calf  Is  making 

rather   move  money,  but  on  the  whole  Wal  trade  Is  about  the  same Very 

little  is  doing  In  Pigs;  lato  ra'co  are  barely  supported. 

Beasts,  904;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  15,000;  Calves,  633;  Pigs,  300. 
^_____    41,  West  Smlthtield. 


HOPS,  Friday,  June  19, 

The  n'vr.nntn  from  the  plantations  coming  mora  favourable  causes  ouv 
market  to  be  lower  than  la^t  week.  The  duty  is  now  laid  at  .£130,000. 
There  Is,  however,  In  many  places  a  lt'go  quantity  of  vermin  and  honey 
dew  ;  and,  lu.our  opinion,  ilia  Hop.)  aza  still  Ln  a  very  precarious  sente. 

PA'mtNuur  &  Smith,  Hup-Faotore. 


Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1*  to  2* 

—        per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Gooseberries,  green.per  hf.-sv.,3*  toSa 
Strawberries,  per  pottle,_6d  to  1*  64 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2*  to  s* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  lOO.lbs.,  60*  to  60* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  SO*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  l2s  to  16* 

1  Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  t0  7§ 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots,  per  bunch,  6rfto  1*  3d 
Onions,  per  hf.-sv,  3a  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  Qd  to  ff* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  lOd  to  1* 
Garlic,  perlb.,6ti  to  8d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  id  to  1* 

—  —        Cos,  id  to  1*  Gd 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  id  to  li 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2*  to  4* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6J  to8d 
Parsley.'per  bunch.  Id  to8d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  June  18. 

Prime  Mead. Kay    80a  to    86*  \  New  Hay         65s  to    68*  I  NewClr.   70s  to    80s 
Infr.New&Rowen  66  70    (Clover  90  io  112    |  Straw        30  34 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  June  18. 

Prime  Mead,  Hay     81s  to  90,  [  Old  Clover  H0jtoll5s| 

Inferior  .  60         70   jlnferlordo,    95        100    I  Straw       i"83slo3eo 

New  Hay        .  60         70    1  New  Clover   80  90    | 

Joshua  Eased,  Hay  Sa'AHmo 

"White chapel,  June  19. 

75s  to    80s  |  Old  Clover  110s  toliss  I 

65  65   I  Infr.       „        80  90    I  Straw        30s  to  34* 

65  65  1  New  Clover   60  80  | 


Fine  Old  Hay  - 
Inferior  Hay  - 
New  Hay 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  June  15, 

There  wer  a  few  fresh  arrivals  last  week  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland* 
which  took  t^e  little  trade  there  was  on  old  Potatoes.  Those  Scotch  cargoes 
It- fc  of  forme  arrivals  were  scarcely  markatable  at  any  price.  The  last  ship- 
ments from  Scotland  arrived  yesterday  and  this  day,  and  soma  of  those  car- 
goes are  in  a  heated  and  damaged  state.  Thi3  Is  a  deplorably  bad  finish,  as 
there  have  been  hundreds  of  ions  sold  during  the  last  month  which  have 
birely  paid  the  current  expanses.  There  are  alto  several  lots  of  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness  Blues  and  Bn£*  la  the  atoivs,  which  are  at  present 
unsaleable.  The  prices  are  ranging  as  fallows,  but  several  of  the  quotations 
may  be  considered  nominal :— York  Reds,  10»s  to  H0.iper  ton;  ditto  Regents, 
30s  to  60s  per  ton ;  Scotch  Reds,  20a  to  70a  per  ton. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  June  15, 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  being  even  smaller  than  of  late,  factors  realised  an 
advance  of  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  at  which  the  whole  was  quickly 
cleared  off.  Business  in  foreign  is  extremely  limited,  and  the 
demand  for  bonded  to  export  has  nearly  subsided. — Barley  is 
more  inquired  for,  and  our  quotations  are  fully  supported. — 
Beans  must  be  written  Is.  per  qr.  and  Peas  of  all  sorts,  Is.  to 
2s.  per  qr.  dearer.— Oats  sold  readily  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per 
qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  8.  3.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  65  66 

—  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  60  64 
Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier  SO  83 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  25  29 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed  24  23 

—  I*** Feed  22  £6 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ 64  60 

—  Hertford  and  Essex 60  6fi 

£ve         * 34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  40        Tick  29  46 

—  Pigeon,  Heligoland  ;  34  to  62  Winds  —  — 
Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    86  to  42       Maple  29    33 

Friday,  June  19, 
The  supplies  of  English  Corn  during  the  week  have  been 
small — those  from  abroad  moderate.  We  note  no  alteration  in 
the  value  of  any  description  of  Wheat ;  the  demand  for  bonded 
to  export  has  much  diminished,  and  the  accounts  from  Belgium 
are  flat. — Barley  remains  unaltered. — The  hot  dry  weather 
causes  an  increased  inquiry  for  Beans  and  Peas  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  Is.  higher,  as  also  floating  cargoes  of  the  former. — 
Oats  are  likewise  held  with  great  firmness,  but  the  attempt  to 
raise  prices  checks  business. 


Red    .  60  6o 

White  so  65 

Grind.  23  26 

Peed  23  27 

Potato  27  32 

Potato  26  29 


Harrow  81  48 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey*  |  ;28  £88 


May 


Wheat. 
9  per  Quarter.      66*  ad 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Jun.  6      ,        , 

—         13      . 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.        64    7        28    6        23    8        83    2 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      18    n 


Barley. 

29s  id 


Oats. 
£3*  9d 


Rye. 

33»^6d 


35  10 
35  10 
35     8 


Peas. 
34*  Id 
34  11 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  13. 
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EXOTIC  ORCHIDS— SALE   In  COMMENCE  AT 
12  O'CLOCK  PRECISELY. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS,  will  sell  by  Auction, 
at  their  Great  Room,  35.  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
on  Tuesday,  -23d  June,  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  Lots,  a  CHOICE  PARCEL  OF  ORCHIDS, 
FERNS,  Ac.  just  arrived  per  Mail  steamer  in  the  finest  state, 
and  consisting  of  a  new  Arpopbyllum,  distinct  from  any  yet 
imported  ;  a  Dew  La-lia  ;  also  Laelia  majalis  and  furfuracea  ; 
Cattleya  citrina,  various  Odontoglossums,  Cyrtopodiums, 
Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  and  a  few  Ferns,  Bromelias,  ic. — 
On  view  ihe  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 
FARM    TO  LET. 

TO  LET — At  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  six  miles 
from  the  Chelmsford  Station  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  a  FARM,  consisting  of  114  acres  of  excellent  Land, 
principally  arable,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  To  a  respon- 
sible Tenant,  a  long  lease  will  be  granted.  The  situation  of  the 
House  is  healthy  and  agreeable. — Apply  by  letter  to  A.  B., 
Esq.,  Post-office,  Shipdham,  Norfolk. 

O  BE  SOLlh^Tlie  LEASE  of  au  old-established 
NURSERY  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kent-road  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Two  Acres  of  Land,  four  Greenhouses,  Pits, 
Frames,  SheJs,  A-c.  ;  two  Dwelling-houses — one  is  a  Beer-house 
in  good  trade  ;  20  years  of  the  Lease  unexpired.  Rent  and 
taxes  very  low. — Apply  for  particulars  to  J.  King,  Auctioneer, 
Hackney  Road,  London. 


FOR  SALE,  about  27  cwt.  BEET-ROOT  SEED, 
recently  landed  per  "Spy"  from  Cephalonica.  For 
samples  and  farther  particulars  apply  to  Atlwix,  Bevan, 
Cole  A-  Co.,  Brokers,  90  Lower  Thames-street. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
TyiLLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
*  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks)  ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  oat  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

CURTIS'S  BUDDlXG  KNIFE.— « This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in  the 
Gardeners?  Chronicle,  July  29,  1S43. 

Geobge  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  ^To. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3.  Dolphin- street.  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  3S  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
EORTICULTrRALBUILDINGS^WELLING-HOrSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  npon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erectel  bv  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN". 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmueh  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with"  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scodand,  andLreland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  «ud  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  .  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thanhas  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent, 

D.  and  E.  "Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MAJNCRE,  and  the  ease  with  which  itmav  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Besjajedi  ] 
Fqwxeb.  Engineer.  Arc,  63.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 

TURNIP  SOWING. 
'"THE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 
-L    COMPANT,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     The  experience  of  j 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,   seldom  failing  in  the  \ 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.    Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for   Turnips   will  find  their  succeeding   crops   of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.    No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edwabd  Ptrser.  Secretary. 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and   Fountain   MakeTj   70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 
No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  in. 

Deep      Well     Engines     and 
Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Foun- 
tain Basin   in    Iron,    from    W.      yrjagj^l 
Bowlegs  pattern.    Jets  made  to  KJS^gd      WAT33.  ham. 

any    device.     Buildings,  Baths,     ^**J»i .  * 

&c.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  Ac. 
Sole  Agent  for  Teuman's  Patent  Wateb  PntxFTEB. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,    by   FbeE- 
max  Ros,  price  2d.3  now  ready. 


ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL      SOCIETY       OF  I 
ENGLAND. 
PROGRAMME  of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  ■ 
for  the  Northern  District,  to  be  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in  July,  1S46, 

Tbxbsday,  July  9. — Last  day  of  receiving  Implements,  Seeds, 
&c,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Implement  Yard,  and  arranged 
by  the  Stewards  for  the  Judges*  inspection. 
Tcesday,  14. — The  Implement  Yard  open  to  the  Public  from 
8  in  the  Morning  till  6  in  the  Evening,  at  2s.  •;.'.  each 
person. 

The  Public  exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  Implements 
to  take  place  at  the  Farm  of  Mr.  Henry  naU,  of  Gosforth 
Cottage  (two  miles  from  Newcastle),  adjoining  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Morpeth. 

Stock  received  in  the  Show  Yard  from  8  in  the  Morning 
tiU  4  in  the  Afternoon. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  Professor  Johnston  to 
open  a  practical  discussion,  by  reading  a  paper  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre,  Nelson-street,  on  the  Chemical  Prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  preparation  of  Manures,  and  their 
Action  upon  Crops ;  with  Chemical  Demonstrations. 
Members  and  their  friends  admitted  by  free  tickets,  to  be 
obtained  of  the  Secretary.  Doors  open  at  4. 
Wedxesday.  15.— The  Judges  to  inspect  the  Stock  and  award 
the  Prizes. 

The  Implement  Yard  open  to  the  Public  from  8  in  the 
Morning  till  6  in  the  Evening;   admission,  2s.  <5d. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  Mr.  Parkes,  C.  E.,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  to  the  Society,  to  open  a  practical  dis- 
cussion, by  reading  a  paper  in  the  Lecture  Theatre, 
Nelson-street,  on  the  subject  of  Draining ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  at  8  o'clock,  the  Judges*  Award  of 
Prizes  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  Horses),  will  be 
read  by  the  President.  Members  and  their  friends 
admitted  by  free  tickets,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 
Doors  open  at  4. 
Thubsday,  16. — The  Cattle  and  Implement  YaT&=  open  to  the 
Public  from  6  o'clock  in  the  Morning  till  1  in  the  After- 
noon ;  admission  2s.  6d. : — and,  from  1  o'clock  tiU  6  in 
the  Evening,  at  Is. 

Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the  Great  Pavilion,  on  The 
Forth,  at  4  o'clock  :  doors  open  at  half-past  3. 
Fbiday  17. — Cattle  Yard  open  at  7  :  admission  Is. 
The  Auctions  to  begin  at  9  for  10  precisely. 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  in  the  Music  Hall  at 
12  o'clock. 


The  Cattle  and  Implement  Show  Yards,  on  the  Town  Moor, 
behind  the  BuU  Parks. 


President:  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  PORTMAN". 

Steicards  of  Departments  : 

Cattle Earl  Spencer  ;  Mr.  Dkcce  ;  Mr.  Kindeb. 

Implements        . .     . .  Mr.  Shelley  ;  Mr.  Miles,  M.P. 

Finance       Col.  Austen,  M.P. ;  Col.  Challoxeb. 

Sale  of  Tickets         . .  Mr.  Heney  Wilson". 
JReceipts   and  Admis- 
sion to  Shoic  Yards    Mr.  Raymond  Babseb. 
Pavilion  Dinner       . .  Mr.  Aysheosd  Saxfoed. 
General  Arrangement 
of  Slioto   ..    "•     . .  Mr.  Bsandeeth  Gebbs. 
By  Order  of  the  Council, 

JAMES  HUDSON, 
London,  June  17,  1846.  Secretary. 

By  the  Regulations  of  the  Society — 
All  Persons  admitted  into  the  Show  Yards,  or  other  places 
in  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Society  during  the  meeting, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules,  Orders,  aud  Regulations  of  the 
Council. 

N.B.  Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  Pavilion  Dinner,  to  Members  o^ 
the  Society,  at  the  Music  HalL  -'■  om  12  to  -4  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  15th  of  July,  and  from  8  to  12  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, the  16th  of  July ;  and  to  Members,  or  their  friends, 
from  12  to  2  on  the  latter  day. — Price  (including  a  pint  of 
Tvine)  10s.  each. 


DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES. 


AINSLIE'S      PATENT     IMPROVEMENT 
for  Making  and  Dbyixg  Draining  Tiles. 
The  Pbocess  combines  Effect  wirii  Economy.    Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to  erect  them, 
wiH  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Paton,  at  the  oSce  for 
the  sale  of  Axxslte's  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  193a, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 


PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE    INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and    TUBING,    for    Gardeners, 
Brewers,    Railway    Companies,    Fire    Engines,    Gas    Fr.ters, 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.     Sole  Manufacturer, 
J.  L."  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

ALDERNEY  COWS.-A  very  choice  lot  of  AL- 
DERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS,  just  calved  and  in 
calf,  on  SALE  every  day,  on  application  to  Mr.  James  Nobbis, 
Osterley-park,  and  at  Sion-hiU,  Brentford  End. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND.— Charles  Thorne,  Esq.,  merchant, 
of  Harbor  Grace,  had  a  bad  leg,  of  a  fearful  nature  and  long 
duration,  for  which  the  Medical  Aid  of  the  Island  afforded  no 
relief,  whereupon  he  determined  on  proceeding  to  England  to 
try  if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  soundly  healed  ;  but,  as  a  last 
resource,  and  before  adopting  such  a  course,  he  used  HoUo- 
way*s  Fills  aud  Ointment,  which  speedily  effected  a  cure  of  his 
leg.  The  particulars  of  this  surprising  case  were  received,  by 
last  packet,  from  Mr.  Spry,  proprietor  of  the  iferextry  news- 
paper, Carbonear,  Newfoundland.  —  These  celebrated  Medi- 
cines, which  are  sold  at  Professor  Hclloway's  Establishment, 
214,  Strand,  London,  and  by  every  dealer  in  Medicines,  will 
Cure  ail  Skla  Diseases,  Wounds,  Sores,  and  Ulcers. 
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PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
ON  TENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JUNE  13,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE,. 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FIXE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extbacts  fbom — 
South  Australia  andits  Mines,  i  Dial  of  the  Seasons.    By   T- 

By  F.  Duttou.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia. 

Original  Letters,  illustrative  of    Social  Influences. 

English  History.    Bv  Sir  H.    The  People.    Bv  M.  Michelet, 

Ellis.  |      Translated  by  C.  Cocks. 

Display  of  Heraldry.    By  Wm.  ;  Manual  of  Heraldry. 

Newton. 

With  Shoetee  Notices  of — 


The  War  in  India. 

Glendearg  Cottage. 

Sketches  from  Scripture  His- 
tory.   By  W.  Scott. 

Life  Insurance  Offices. 

Playfair's  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry. 

Margaret  RusseU. 


Churton's      English     County 

Calendar. 
The  Priestess. 

Descant  upon  WeatherWisdom. 
Euclid's  Elements. 
Newspaper    Press    Directory* 

By  C.  Mitchell. 
New  Publications. 


Original    Papers, —The  Grave  in  the  City.    By  T.  West 
wood. — Archaeological   Institute  and  Association — Halli- 
weU's  Letters  of  Kings  of  England. 

Foreign  Correspondence.— "U  Grotto di  Marrimania." 

Our  Weekly  Gossip— Sale  of  Mr.  Upcottfs  Library  and 

Collections — Fete  of  Horticultural  Society — Testimonial 
to  Mrs.  Fry — Ventilation  of  new  Palace  at  Westminster — 
Restoration  of  St.  John's  Gate — Mr.  Read's  Delivery  of 
Hamlet — Cambridge  University  Endowments — BookseUers* 
Provident  Institution — Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of 
London  Library — New  College  at  Galway — French  Gossip 
—Deaths  of  MM.  Maizan  and  Aim  e  Bonpland — Gold  Mines 
in  Siberia — London  Assessed  Taxes. 

Societies. — Archaeological  Institute  :    (Mr.  Birch  on  Per- 
sonal Ornaments  of  great  races  of  antiquity,  and  on,  orna-  . 
mental  design.) 

Pine  Arts.—  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  —  Sale  of  the 
Saltmarshe  Collection  of  Pictures — Water  Colour  Society 
Exhibition — Angel  Delivering  Daniel  from  the  Lions,  by 
Mr.  Burbank — Portrait  of  Mr.  Pugin. 

Fine  Art  Gossip — Emperor  of  Russia's  Prize  at  Ascot- 
Races — Steel's  Statue  of  Sir  W.  Scott — Discovery  of  ancient 
tablet  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham — Dr.  Hume  on 
antiquities  procured  at  Hoylake — Mr.  Kirk's  Group  at 
Royal  Academy — Paris  Academy  of  inscriptions — Louvre 
Exhibition  of  Tapestries,  «tc. — Antiquarian  Forgeries  at 
Rome. 

BEnslc  and  the  Drama.— Church  of  England  Music,  by 
W.  H.  Plumpstead— Her  Majesty's  Theatre — Concerts  of 
the  week — Mr.  C.  Potter's  Concert — Musical  Losses. 

ZSigceHanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences — Mineral  Wealth 
of  South  Africa. 

Order  Xhe  Athenssnm  of  anv  Bookseller. 


Nowreadv,  price  Sd. 

THE  BROAD  GAUGE  THE  BANE  OF  THE 
GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Present  and  Prospective  Liabilities  saddled  on 
the  Proprietors  by  the  Promoters  of  that  peculiar  Crochet. 
By  £  s.  d. 

"A  barbe  de  foi.  on  apprend  a  raire." 

fWhich,  being  translated  for  the  benefit  of  Country  Gentlemen,, 

means] — 

'"Mr.  Brunei  has  learnt  to  shave  on  the  chin  of  the 

Great  Western  Directors." 

London :  John  Ollttteb,  5B,  PallOJalL 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPAN'Y,  showing 
the  Public  Evils  and  Troubles  attendant  upon  their  Break  of 
Gauge,  and  pointing  out  the  REMEDY. 

By  an  Old  Caeeieb. 

Manchester :  Bbadshaw  and  Blacelocs,  Brown-street ;  and 

all  Booksellers. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.— A  systematic  work 
on  Practical  Agriculture,  detailing  the  Labours  of  the- 
Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Cat- 
tle-man, Field-worker,  and  Dairvmaid. 

By  Henet  Stephen's.  F.R.S.E. 
In  Three  Large  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  price  4L  10s.     Illus- 
trated with  Portraits  of  Animals  painted  from  the  Life ;  and: 
upwards  of  600  Woodcuts  and  Plates  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. 

"  We  assure  agricultural  students  that  they  will  derive  both 
pleasure  andprofitfrom  a  diligent  perusal  of  this  clear  directory 
to  rural  labour." — Times. 

fiAs  apracticalmanualforthose  who  wish  to  begoodfarmersv 
it  is  the  best  book  we  know." — Blacl'icood's  Magazine. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons-.  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  froio> 

the  Nineteenth  French  Edition), 
pONSTIPATION  DESTROYED;  or  Exposition 
Vy  of  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not 
only  of  overcoming,  but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual 
Constipation,  without  using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial 
means  whatever  (discovery  recently  made  in  France,  by  M. 
Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates  from  eminent  phy— 
sicians  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     Free  by  post.  Is.  Gd. 

Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  4-5,  Ludgate-hill,. 
London  :"  and  bv  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


FLUWER-POTS  AUD  GARDEN    SKlIs. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the- 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Everv  description  of  useful  CHLNA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tootli-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  aad  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — is.  An  Improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  cct  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuiae  Smyrna  Sponge,  withits  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importatims,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties* 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  SmyrnaSponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution. — Bewire  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 
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KURAL    CHEMISTRY :    an    Elementary    Intro- 
duction TO  THE   STUDY   OF  THE   SCIENCE   IN  ITS  RELATION 

to  Agriculture. 

By  EDWARD  SOLLY,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

HON.  ME1IB.  Eor.  AGE.  SOC.  ENG., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  iu  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military 

Seminary  at  Addis  combe,  «fcc.  itc. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  little  book,  the  op- 
portunity has  been  taken  of  correcting  several  errors  which 
the  First  Edition  contained.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and  such  additions  have  throughout  been  made,  as  the 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  rendered  necessary.  In  parti- 
cular, the  Tables  of  Analyses  have  been  greatly  extended,  by 
the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  complete  Analyses  of  almost 
all  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  as  crops,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  substances  employed  as  manure. — April  20,  1S1G. 


Acetate  of  lead 

Acetates 

Acetic  acid 

Acid,  acetic 

Acid,  benzoic 

Acid,  carbonic 

Acid,  citric 

Acid,  humic 

Acid,  lactic 

Acid,  malic 

Acid,  muriatic 

Acid,  nitric 

Acid,  oxalic 

Acid,  phosphoric 

Acid.  pyroligneous 

Acid,  silicic 

Acid,  sulphuric 

Acid,  sulphurous 

Acid,  uric  " 

Acids 

Acids,  organic 

Acids,  test  for 

Action  of  plants  on 
the  air 

Active  principles 

Adulteration  of  gu 
ano 

Affinity,  chemical 

After-damp  in  mines 

Aii- 
Air     contains     ca 
bonic  acid 

Air  contains  water 

Air,  inflammable 

Air  necessary  to  life 

Aii*,  its  composition 

Air  resists  compres- 
sion 

Alabaster 

Albumen 

Ale     contains     car- 
bonic acid 

Alkali,  test  for 

Alkali,  volatile 

Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 

Alloys 

Almonds 

Alum 

Alumina. 

Alumina  phosphate 

Alumina,  silicate  of 

Alumina  in  soil,  use 
of 

Aluminum 

Aluminum,  oxide 

Ammonia 

Ammonia   absorbed 
by  charcoal,  &c. 

Ammonia,     carbon 
ate  of 

Ammonia,  fixing  of 

Ammonia,  muriate 

Ammonia,     phos- 
phate 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Ammonia,  urate  of 

Ammoniacal  liquor 

Analysis 

Animal  heat 

Animal  manures 

Animal     principles, 
proximate 

Animal  substances 

Animals,    breathing 
of 

Aquafortis 

Algol 

Artichoke,     Jerusa- 
lem 

Arrow-root 

Ashes 

Ashes  of  coal 

Ashes,  lixiviated 

Ashes  of  plants 

Ashes  of  sea-weed 

Ashes  of  wood 

Atom 

Attraction 

Azote. 

Barilla 

Barley 

Barley  straw 

B: 

Batatas 

Bay  salt 

Bean,  field 

Beans,  kidney 

Bean  straw 

Beech  ashes 

Beech  nuts 

Beet 

Beet-root  sugar 

Bell  metal 

Bile 

Binary  compounds 

Biphosphate  of  lime 

Bitartrute  of  potash 

Bittern 

Bleaching    by    chlo- 
rine 

Bleaching    by 
phur 

Blood 

Blabber 

I 

;'  boiled 

if  calves 
of  fishes 
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INDEX. 

Bones  of  horses 

Bones  of  oxen 

Bones  of  pigs 

Bones  of  sheep 

Bones  and  sulphuric 
acid 

Bran 

Brass 

Bread 

Bricks 

Brimstone 

British  gum 

Bromide  of  magne 
sium 

Bromides 

Bromine 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  straw 

Burning 

Burning  lime 

Burning  of  plants 

Burnt  clay 

Butter. 

Caubage 

Cabbage,  red 

Calamine 

Calcium 

Calcium,  chloride 

Calomel 

Candle,  burning  of 

Cane,  sugar 

Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lead 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate   of  ma, 
nesia 

Carbonate  of  potash 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Carbonates    decom 
posed  by  acids 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

Carbonic  acid  neces. 
sary  to  plants 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carburetted    hydro- 
gen 

Carcases 

Carrot 

Caseine 

Caseine,  vegetable 

Castor  oil 

Castor  oil  seed 

Caustic  potash 

Cellars,  foul  air  in 

Chalk 

Changes,  chemical 

Charcoal 

Charcoal       absorbs 
ammonia 

Charring 

Cheese 

Cheltenham  salts 

Cherry-tree  gum 

Chloride  of  calcium 

Chloride  of  gold 

Chloride  of  magne 
sium 

Chloride    of   potas- 
sium 

Chloride  of  silver 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  zinc 

Chlorides 

Chlorine 

Churning 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Circulation    of    the 
blood 

Cider,  carbonic  acid 
in 

Cinnabar 

Citric  acid 

Clay 

Clay,  burnt 

Clay  iron  ore 

Climate 

Climate,    influenced 
bv  heat 

Clover 

Coagulation  of  albu 
men 

Coal-ashes 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar,  naphtha 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour  of  soil 

Colours,  changing  of 

Colouring  matters 

Colours,  vegetable 

Colza 

Combination 

Combination, 
changes  produced 
by 

Combining  number 

Combustion 

Combustion,  results 
of 

Common  salt 

Composition  of  ani- 
mal matter 


Composition    of  or- 
ganic matter 
Composition      of 

plants 
Composition  of  soils 
Composition       of 

stones 
Compounds,  binary 
Compounds,  definite 
Compounds,  saline 
Compounds,  ternary 

and  quaternary 
Compounds,       their 

composition 
Contagion 
Contagious  matters 
Copper 
Copper,  oxide 
Copper,  pyrites 
Copper,  sulphate 
Copperas' 
Com 

Corrosive  sublimate 
Cream 

Cream  of  tartar 
Crops,  rotation  of 
Cubic  nitre 
Cultivated  lands. 
Death  of  plants 
Decay 
Decay,  influence   of 

lime 
Decay,  like  burning 
Decay  of  humus 
Decay,  results  of 
Decay,  under  water 
Decomposition 
Decomposition    of 

rocks 
Deliquescence 
Dew 
Dextrine 
Diamond 
Diastase 

Diseases  of  plants 
DistiUation 
Ditch  scrapings 
Double  salts 
Dough 
Draining 
Drainage  water 
Dung 
Dung,  cow 
Dung,  farm-yard 
Dung,  horse 
Dung,  pig 
Dung,  sheep 
Dung,  rabbit 
Dutch  rushes 
Dying. 
Earth 
Earth  nut 
Earths 

Earths,  alkaline 
Earthy  matter  in  the 

air 
Earthy  substances  in 

plants 
Effervescence 
Egg,  white  of 
Electricity,  influence 

on  plants 
Elements 
Embryo 
Epsom  salts 
Equivalent 
Excrements 
Excrements    of   sea 

fowl 
Exhaustion  of  soils 
Expansion 
Explosion     of    fire- 
damp. 
Fallowing 
Farm-yard  dung 
Fat 

Fat  of  animals 
Feathers, 
Fermentation 
Fermentation.putrid 
F  erinentation     pro- 

duces        carbonic 

acid 
Fertility 
Fibre,  woody 
Fibrin 

Fibrin,  vegetable 
Fir-ashes 
Fire 

Fire-damp 
Fish,  refuse 
Fixed  oil 
Fixing  r.mmonia 
Flame 
Flax 
Flint 
Flour 
Flowers 
Flowers,  their  effect 

on  ihe  air 
Fluorides 
Fluorine 
Food  of  animals 
Foodof  plants 
Fornation  of  seed 
Formation  of  soils 
F.ouJ  smells 
Freezing,  effects  of 
Fretzing  of  water 
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Fruit 

Fruit,  ripe 

Fruit,  ripening  of 

Fruit,  unripe 

Fumigating  by  chlo- 
rine 

Fumigation  by  sul- 
phur 

Fungi 

Fur  from  water. 

Gas 

Gas  coal 

Gas,  inflammable 

Gas,  manufacture  of 

Gas  liquor 

Gas  liquor,  strength 
of 

Gas  works 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  accele- 
rated 

Glauber  salts 

Glass 

Gliadine 

Glue 

Glue,  refuse 

Gluten 

Gold 

Gold,  chloride 

Gold  of  pleasure 

Gooseberries 

Grain  of  wheat 

Grapes 

Grape-seed 

Grape  sugar 

Grass 

Greaves 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Gum 

Gum  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Guano 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum. 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Heat,  animal 

Heat,    influence   on 
plants 

Heat,  latent 

Heat,  sensible 

Hemp-seed 

Hoofs 

Hordein 

Horn 

Horns 

Hum  ate  s 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Humus,  excess  of 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen,    carbu- 
retted 

Hydrogen,  its  light- 
ness 

Hydrogen      sulphu- 
retted. 

Ice 

Indian  corn 

Indian  rubber 

Indigo 

Inflammable  air 

Inorganic  matter  in 
plants 

Inorganic  manures 

Inulin 

Iodides 

Iodine 

Iodine  in  sea  water 

Iron 

Iron  combustible 

Iron  in  plants 

Iron,  oxides  of 

Iron,  peroxide 

Iron,  protoxide 

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  rust 

Iron  slags 

Iron  smelting 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret 

Irrigation 

Isinglass 

Ivory. 

Kelp 

Lactic  acid 

Latent  heat 

Lead 

Lead,  carbonate 

Lead,  oxides 

Lead,  sulphuret 

Lead,  white 

Leaves 

Leaves,  ofilce  of 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lenti.'  straw 

Lettuce 

Ligbt,  effects  of 

L?'ght,   influence  on 
plants 

Lighting  a  fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime,  action  on  soil 

Lime  and  salt 

Lime,  biphosphate 

Lime,  burning 

Lime,  carbonate 
Lime,  caustic 
Lime,  hydrate 
Lime  in  plants 
Lime,  muriate 
Lime,  nitrate 
Lime,  oxalate 
Lime,  phosphate 
Lime,  silicate  of 
Limestone 
Limestone,     magne- 

sian 
Lime,  sulphate 


Lime,       super-phos- 
phate 

Lime,  when  useful 

Lime,   when  not  to 
be  used 

Limes,  juice  of 

Linseed 

Liquid  manure  ■_+ 

Liquid  manure  tanks 

Litharge 

Liver 

Loss  of  manure 

Lucerne 

Lungs  of  animals. 

Magnesia 

Magnesia,  carbonate 

Magnesia  in  plants 

Magnesia,  muriate 

Magnesia,  phosphate 

Magnesia,  silicate  of 

Magnesia;  sulphate 

Magnesian     lime- 
stone 

Magnesium 

Magnesium,  chloride 

Magnesium,  oxide 

Maize 

Maize  straw 

Malt 

Malting 

Malic  acid 

Manganese 

Manganese  in  plants 

Manganese,  oxide  of 

Mangold  wurzel 

Manure 

Mauures,  animal 

Manure,  farm-yard 

Manures,  green ' 

Manures,  inorganic 

Manure,  loss  of 

Manure,  liquid 

Manures,  organic 

Manure,      preserva- 
tion of 

Manure,  saline 

Manure,  strong 

Manure,  vegetable 

Maple  sugar 

Marble 

Marl 

Matches" 

Mechanical  division 

Mercury 

Mercury,  chlorides 

Mercury,  oxides  of 

Metallic  alloys 

Metallic  oxides 

Metallic  salts 

Metals 

Milk 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mordants 

Mortar 

Mosaic  gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 

Mouldiness 

Mucilage 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  lime 


Muriate  of  magnesia 

Muriate  of  potash 

Muriate  of  soda 

Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 

Muscle 

Mustard,  black 

Mustard,  white. 

Naphtha,  coal  tar 

Nascent 

Nature  of  the  soil 

Natural  vegetation 

Nights  oil 

Night  soil,  disinfected 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Nitrates 

Nitre 

Nitre  beds 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitric  acid,  action  of 

Nitric   acid  in  ma. 

nure 
Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants. 
Oak  ashes 
Oat  straw 
Oats 
Oil 

Oil  cake 
Oil,  castor 
Oil,  cloves 
Oil,  cocoa-nut 
Oil,  drying 
Oil,  fixed 
Oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  lemons 
Oil,  linseed 
Oil,  mustard 
Oil,  olive 
Oil,  poppy 
Oil,  rape 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Oil,  volatile 
Oil  of  vitriol 
Oil  dregs 
Oil  seeds 
Oily  matters 
Ores,  roasted 
Organic  acids 
Organic  manures 
Organised  matter 
Organic  matter 
Organic  substances 
Organic    substances 

in  soils 
Oxalic  acid 
Oxalis 

Oxide,  cai'bonic 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  mercury 
Oxide  of  silver 


Oxide  of  tin 

Oxides,  metallic 

Oxygen, 

Paper  bleached  by 
chlorine 

Paring 

Parsnip 

Paste 

Pearl  ash 

Peas 

Pea- straw 

Peat  ashes 

Per-oxides 

Per-salts 

Petre 

Petre,  salt 

Pewter 

Phosphates 

Phosphates,  earthy 

Phosphate  of  alu- 
mina 

Phosphate  of  am- 
monia 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  in 
plants 

Phosphoric  acid  in 
water 

Phosphorus 

Pickling  cabbage 

Pine-apples 

Plants,  composition 
of 

Plants,  death  of 

Plants  decompose 
carbonic  acid 

Plants,  effect  on  the 
air 

Plants,  food  of 

Plants,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 

Plants,  their  ele- 
ments 

Plaster  stone 

Ploughing,  subsoil 

Pond  mud 

Poppy  seed 

Potash 

Potashes 

Potash,  bitartrate 

Potash,  carbonate 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash  in  plants 

Potash  in  the  soil" 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Potash,  nitrate 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  silicate 

Potash,  sulphate 

Potassium 

Potassium,  chloride 

Potato 

Potato  haulm. 

Potato  starch 

Potato,  sweet 

Pottery 

Principles,  active 

Proportional 

Protein 


Proto-salts 

Pro  t- oxides 

Proximate      animal 
principles 

Pruning 

Putrefaction 

Putrefaction,    influ- 
ence of  lime 

Putrefying      animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Putty  powder 

Pyrites 

Pyrites,  copper 

Pyroligneous  acid 

Pyrolignites. 

Quartz 

Quaternary    com- 
pounds 

Quicklime 

Quicksilver. 

Rain  water 

Rape  seed 

Red  cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas  works 

Rennet 

Resins 

Respiration 

Results  of  combus- 
tion 

Results  of  putrefac- 
tion 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Ripening  of  fruit 

River  mud 

River  water 

Road  drift 

Rocket 

Rock  salt 

Rocks,      disintegra- 
tion of 

Roman  vitriol 

Roots 

Rotation  of  crops 

Ruby 

Rushes,  Dutch 

Rust  of  iron 

Rye 

Rye  straw. 

Saccharine  matter 

"ago 

Sainfoin 

Sal-ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salt 

Salt  and  lime 

Salt,  briny 

Salt,  common 

Salt  in  sea  water 

Saltpetre 

Salt,  spirit  of 

Salt,  rock 

Salt,  sea 

Salt,      solution      in 
water 
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Salts 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  hartshorn 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  the  metals 

Salts  of  potash 

Salts  of  soda 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Sea     fowl,       excri 

ments  of 
Sea-water 
Sea-weed- 
Seedi  formation  of 
Seeds,,   germination 

of 
Selection  by  plants 
Shells 
Shell  sand 
Silex 
Silica 

Silica,  chloride 
Silica  in  plants 
Silica  in  soil,  use  of 
Silicates 

Silicate  of  alumina 
Silicate  of  lime 
Silicate  of  magnesia 
Silicate  of  potash. 
Silicate  of  soda 
Silicic  acid 
Silicon 
Silver 

Silver,  oxide 
Silver,  nitrate 
Silver,  salts  of 
Silver,  sulphuret 
Skimmed  milk 
Skin 

Slaking  of  lime 
Slags 

Smells,  foul 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap  boiling 
Soap,  decomposition 

of 
Soapmaker's  ash 
Soda 

Soda,  carbonate 
Soda  in  rocks 
Soda  in  plants 
Soda,  muriate 
Soda,  nitrate 
Soda  in  soils 
Soda,  silicate 
Soda,  sulphate 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride 
Soft  water 
Soil 

Soil,  colour  of 
Soils,  analysis  of 
Soils,  composition  of 
Soils,  exhaustion  of 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soils,  mixture  of 
Soils,  nature  of - 
Solder 


Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit  of  salt 

Spirit  of  wine 

Spring  water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

Still 

Straw 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  barley 

Straw  of  buckwheat  I  Urea 

Straw  of  lentils  ( Uric  acid 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 

Straw  of  rye 

Straw  of  vetch 

Straw  of  wheat 

Strong  manures 

Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 

Substratum 

Suffocation     from 
charcoal 

Sugar 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sugar  refiners'  waste'  Vermilion 

Sulphate  of  alumina  Vetch 

Sulphate  of  ammo-  Vetch  straw 
nia 

Sulphate  of  copper 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate     of    mag- 
nesia 

Sulphate  of  potash 

Sulphate  of  potash 
and  alumina 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Sulphates 

Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 

Sulphur  ets 

Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphuret  of  lead 

Sulphuret  of  silver 

Sulphuret  of  tin 

Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen 


Tin  plate 

Tin,  sulphuret 

Tobacco 

Toasted  cheese 

Treacle 

Tropical  countries 

Tubers 

Turf  ashes 

Turnips 

Turpentine 

Turpentine,  oil  of. 

Urate  of  ammonia 


Urine 

Urine,  cows 
Urine,  horses 
Urine,  human 
Urine,  putrid 
Urine,  pigs 
Urine,  sheep 
Use  of  leaves 
Use  of  plants. 
Vapour     condensed 

by  cold 
Vapour  in  the  air 
Vegetable  alkalies 
Vegetable  manure 


Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sunflower 
Sunflower  seed 
Super-salts 


Super-phosphate    of  Weeds 


lime 
Super-tartrate 

potash 
Swedes. 
Tapioca 

Tarnish  on  silver 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartrates 
Teeth 

Ternary  compounds 
Tests,  vegetable 
Thermometer 
Tiles 
Tin 
Tin,  oxide 


Vinegar 

Vitriol,  blue 

Vitriol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Vitriol,  white 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Volatile  substances. 

"Walnuts 

Water 

"Water,  air  in 

Water,  action  on 
lead 

"Water,  its  composi- 
tion 

"Water,  its  freezing 

"Water,  impurities  in 

Water,  phosphoric 
acid  in 

Water,  pure 

Water,  rain 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Weed  ash.es 


Wheat  grain 
of.  Wheat  straw 
!  Wheat  starch 
White  lead 
White  of  egg 
Wine    ■ 
Wood  ashes 
Woody  fibre 
Wool' 
Wool  soap. 
Yeast. 
Zinc 

Zinc,  chloride 
Zinc,  oxide. 


LONDON 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  "  GARDENERS'  CHRONIOLE," 
5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent-garden. 


ROWLAND'S  ODOKTO,  or  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE,;patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-bike  whiteness ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s,  9<*. 
per  box,  duty  included, 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus,— A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
afixxed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness—with its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resistingall  acids— may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard.  Plain  I  Threaded  I    King's    I    Albert 

Fiddle.  |     Fiddle.    |  Pattern.  )  Pattern. 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.  16s.  Gd.  . 
Dessert    do.        do.        12s.  Gd.  , 
Tea  do.       do.  5s.  Gd.  . 

Table  Forks       do.        16s.  Gd.  . 
Dessert  do.         do.        12s.  Gd.  . .  25s. 

C.  Watson  begs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others— on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Current,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 


30s. 

.  35s. 

.  12s. 

25s. 

.  28s. 

.  S2s. 

13s.  Gd.  . 

.  13s.  Sd. . 

.  17s.  6d 

30s. 

.  35s.        . 

.  42s. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  is  offered  to  the  Public  vrith  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwaud  Pobsek,  10,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Soldin  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4s.,  3s.,  and  20s.  each. 
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NOW      READY 

In  one  thick  volume  Svo,  containing  nearly  1000  pages,  and  upwards  ofoQQ  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM 

OR,  THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS. 

Illustrated  upon  tfjc  Xatural  System'. 

BY    JOHN    LLNDLEY,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  BCTANr  IX  r>"IVERSITT  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  AXD  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

*««  To  suit  the  convenier.03  of  StuJents  and  others,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  above  Work  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6rf.  each,  the  first  of  which  will  appear 

on  the  31st  instant. 


[SPiCiMEN    OF  THE  WORK] 
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EUPHORBIACE.E. 


[Diclinous  Exogbks.  B: 


The  roots  of  some  are  emetic.  According  to  Deslongchamps,  the  powdered  root  of  E. 
Gerardiana  vomits  easily  in  doses  of  18  or  20  grains.  The  root  of  Euphorbia  Ipecacu- 
anha is  said,  by  Barton,  to  be  equal  to  the  true  Ipecacuanha,  in  some  respects  superior  ; 
and  not  unpleasant  either  in  taste  or  smell.  E.  Pithyusa  in  the  Mediterranean  is  also 
esteemed.  Euphorbia  thymifolia  is  somewhat  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  is  prescribed 
in  India  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  In  the  same  way  is  employed 
E.  hypericifolia,  a  plant  of  tropical  America,  which  is  astringent  and  somewhat  narcotic. 
Nevertheless  E.  balsamifera  has  no  sneh  qualities,  and  is  eaten  when  cooked.  E.  mauri- 
tanica  is  also  employed  as  a  condiment,  but  its  acridity  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ; 
they  say  it  is  used  to  adulterate  Scammony.  The  sap  of  E.  phosphorea  shines  with  a 
phosphorescent  light  in  a  warm  night  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Brazil. 

The  genus  Peduanthus  stands  nearest  to  Euphorbia,  and  is  not  less  potent  in  its  qua- 
lity ;  P.  tithymaloides  has  an  acrid  bitter  milk ;  a  decoction  of  the  dried  shrub  of  it  and 
P.  padifolius  (called  Jewbush)  is  employed  in  syphilitic  cases,  and  in  amenorrheea  ;  the 
root  is  emetic.  Some  of  the  trees  again  are  among  the  most  poisonous  of  all  that  tro- 
pical countries  produce.  The  juice  of  Exceecaria  Agallocha,  and  even  its  smoke  when 
burnt,  affects  the  eyes  with  intolerable  pain,  as  has  been  experienced  occasionally 
by  sailors  sent  ashore  to  cut  fuel,  who,  according  to  Rumphius,  having  accidentally 
rubbed  their  eyes  with  the  juice,  became  blinded,  and  ran  about  like  distracted  men, 
and  some  of  them  finally  lost  their  sight.  This  juice  is  described  as  being  thick,  nau- 
seous, and  a  violent  purgative.  The  smoke,  of  the  burning  branches  is  said  to  injure 
the  eyesight.  Agallochum  or  Aloes  wood,  an  inflammable,  fragrant,  resinous  substance, 
has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  this  plant,  but  is  really  produced  by  quite  a  different 
race.  See  Aojjilaiuac&e.  The  famous  Manchineel  tree,  Hippomane  Maneinella,  is  said 
to  be  so  poisonous  that  persons  have  died  from  merely  sleeping  beneath  its  shade. 
This  is  doubted,  indeed,  by  Jaequin,  who,  however,  admits  its  extremely  venomous 
qualities  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  in  truth, 
particularly  if,  as  Ad.  de  Jussieu  truly  remarks,  the  volatile  nature  of  the  poisonous 
principle  of  these  plants  is  considered,  and  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  of  such 
influences  in  the  human  constitution.  The  juice  of  Manchineel  is  pure  white,  and  a 
single  drop  of  it  falling  on  the  skin  burns  like  fire,  forming  an  ulcer  often  difficult  to 
heal.  The  fruit,  which  is  beautiful,  and  looks  like  an  apple,  is  turgid  with  a  similar 
fluid,  but  in  a  milder  form  J  the  burning  it  causes  in  the  lips  of  those  who  bite  it  guards 
the  careless  from  the  danger 
of  eating  it.  The  juice  of 
Hura  crepitans  is  stated  to 
be  of  the  same  fatal  nature  as 
that  of  Exeeecaria  ;  its  seeds 
are  said  to  have  been  admi- 
nistered to  negro  slaves  as 
purgatives,  in  number  not 
exceeding  1  or  2,  with  fatal 
consequences.  The  juice  of 
Sapiumaucuparinmisreputed  * 
poisonous.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Tussac  of  a  gar- 
dener whose  nostrils  became 
swollen  and  seized  with  ery- 
sipelatous phlegmasis,  in  con- 
seqenee  of  the  fumes  only  of 
this  plant.  The  sap  of  Com- 
mia  cochinehinensis  is  white, 
tenacious,  emetic,  purgative, 
and  deobstruent.  Cautiously 
administered,  it  is  said  to  be 
a  good  medicine  in  obstinate 
dropsy  and  obstructions. 

The  juice  of  this  Order  is  not,  however,  always  as  dangerous  as  in  the  instances  just 
given.  That  of  Siphonia  elastica,  a  tree  inhabiting  Guayana  and  Brazil,  yields  the 
bottle  India  Rubber,  which  is  known  in  Europe  ;  in  preparing  it  the  natives  smear  clay 
moulds  with  repeated  layers  of  the  juice,  at  the  same  time  drying  it  in  smoke.  Aleu- 
rites  triloba,  whose  seeds  will  be  mentioned  presently,  exudes  a  gummy  substance  which 
tie  natives  of  Tahiti  chew  ;  A.  laccifera  furnishes  gum  lac  in  Ceylon  ;  and  the  secre- 
tions of  certain  Crotons,  viz.  Draeo  and  sanguifernm,  become  a  similar  red  substance 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

Among  the  crowd  of  emetic  and  purgative  plants  having  more  or  less  reputation 

Fig.  CXCTV\— Frail  of  Hnia  crepitans. 
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Order  CLVII.    DROSERACE^.     Sundews. 

Droseracece,  DC.  TMorU,  214.  (1819);  Prodr.  1.  317.  (1S24);  Endi.  Gen.  cbmi.;  Meisr.er,  p.  22. 

Dugnosis.— Berberal  Exogens,  with  regular  symmetrical  flowers,  parietal  placenta,  and 
stamens  alternate  with  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many. 
Delicate  herbaceous  plants,  often  covered  with  glands.  Leaves  alternate,  with  stipu- 
lary  fringes  and  a  circinate  vernation.  Peduncles,  when  young,  circinate.  Sepals  5, 
persistent,  equal,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation.  Petals  5,  hypogynous,  imbricated. 
Stamens  distinct,  withering, 
either  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals  and  alternate  with 
them,  or  2,  3,  or  4  times  as 
many.  Ovary  single ;  styles 
3-5,  either  wholly  distinct,  or 
slightly  connected  at  the  base, 
bifid  or  branched.  Ovules 
00,  parietal,  or  attached  to  a 
placenta  at  the  base,  anatrc- 
pal .  Capsule  of  3  or  5  valves, 
which  bear  the  placentas 
either  in  the  middle  or  at 
their  base,  and  sometimes 
turn  in  their  edges  so  as  to 
form  almost  perfect  dissepi- 
ments. Seeds  either  naked 
or  furnished  with  an  aril. 
Embryo  minute,  in  the  base 
of  fleshy  albumen. 

These  plants  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Yioletworts,  from 
which  their  circinate  ver- 
nation, several  styles,  and  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  distinguish 
them.  They  are  also  no 
doubt  related  to  Tutsans, 
among  which  Parnassia 
accords  with  Sundews. 
Rock-roses  (Cistacese)  are 
also  named  as  approaching 
Sundews,  and  so  are  Turner- 
ads,  the  parietal  placentation  of  these  Orders  having 
led  to  the  comparison.  But  if  we  regard  the  minute  em- 
bryo and  copious  albumen  of  Sundews  as  the  first  point 
of  importance  in  their  structure,  then  they  .must  be  re- 
moved from  immediate  relation  to  all  the  Orders  already 
mentioned,  and  will  fall  into  either  the  Berberal  or 
Erieal  Alliance.  They  will  correspond  with  the  former 
in  the  number  of  parts  in  their  ovary  not  agreeing  with  that  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
with  Fumeworts  in  their  parietal  placentation  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  will  claim  affinity 
with  Ericals  in  their  general  appearance.  Aldrovanda,  a  water  plant,  inhabiting  the 
ditches  in  the  South  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  its  whorled,  cellular,  shell-like  leaves. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  America,  North  America,  New  Holland,  China, 
Europe,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  wherever  there  are  marshes  or  morasses,  these 
plants  are  found.     Drosophyllum  lustanicum  grows  on  the  barren  sands  of  Portugal. 

The  common  Droseras  are  rather  acid,  slightly  acrid,  and  according  to  some,  poison- 
ous to  cattle.  The  Drosera  communis  of  Brazil  is  said  by  A.  de  St.  Hilaire  to  be  poison- 
ous  to  sheep.  Drosera  lunata  has  viscid  leaves  with  glandular  fringes,  which  close  upon 

Fig.  CCCII.— Diontea  nraseipulo.  1.  its  pisU! :  5.  a  sectional  view  of  it  showing  the  placenta; ;  3.  a 
Bead  ;  4.  the  same  without  its  crustaeeous  skin,  and  opened  so  as  to  show  the  embryo. 

Fig.  CCCin. — Drosera  longifolia-  1.  a  flower;  2.  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  owiry  ;  3  a  peipeE- 
dicolar  section  of  a  seed 
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THE      DAILY      NEW 

NEW  LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

PRICE    TWOPENCE    HALFPENNY. 

PUBLISHED   IN   TIME  FOE  THE   MORNING  MAILS. 


"Whitefriaes.  June  lltTi. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Datlt  News  regret  to  learn  that  the  Paper  has  not  always  reached  the  Subscribers  so  early  or  so 
punctually  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  Their  apology  is,  that  the  success  of  the  great,  experiment  so  far  exceeded 
all  expectation,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  the  required  numbers,  even  with  the  most  powerful  machinery,  in  time  for 
the  Morning  Expresses  and  Mails  ;  and  the  number  of  PosUoffice  Orders  which  poured  in  made  it  difficult,  and  some  days 
impossible,  to  distribute  them  amongst  the  Trade— so  that  delays  in  executing  such  orders  were  unavoidable.  They  trust, 
however,  that  their  arrangements  are  now  so  complete  as  to  insure  the  Subscribers  against  all  chance  of  delay  :  yet,  as  all  the 
respectable  News  Agents  have  given  to  The  Dailt  News  an  active  support,  and  many  have  announced  by  advertisement  their 
willingness  to  supply  the  paper  for  IBs.  id.  per  quarter— payment  being  made  in  advance— the  Proprietors  recommend  that  new 
Subscribers  should  order  copies  direct  from  a  News  Agent,  and  only  when  there  is  an  apparent  difficulty  transmit  a  Post- 
office  Order,  payable  to  Joseph  Smith,  Dailt  News  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 


ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  THE  18th, 
Will  be  commenced,  a  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER,  entitled, 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S      WEEKLY      NEWS- 
PAPER, 
72  Columns,  Large  Folio,  price  Bd. 
EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD  : 
Containing  numerous  Original    Articles  by   the    Editor    and 
eminent  Literary  Associates,  and  beinjr  in  every  respect  a  full 
and  efficient  Newspaper,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  People. 

Office,   169,   Strand ;    where    Prospectuses   may  be    had, 
Gratis,  and  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsman. 

On   the   1st   of  July  will  be   published,  in  demy  8vo,  and 
copiously  Ulustrated  by  LEECH,  the  First  Part  of  the 

COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Br  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 
The  Work  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling 
each,  illustrated  by  John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING, 
andfromSIX  TO  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will 
comprise  from  Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regu- 
larly with  the  Monthly  Magazuies  until  its  completion. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


Just  Published,  price  6d. 


RATIONAL    UNIFORMITY    OF    GAUGE.— A 

-1- ^    Short  Letter  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  submitting  Reasons  for 
preferring  the  original  recommendations  of  the  Gauge  Commis- 
sioners to  the  recent  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Published  by  W.  Stephenson,  12  and  13,  Parliament-street. 


NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  down 
the  work  to  1816,  in  one  very  thick  vol,  8vo,  of  above  1300 
pages,  with  2000  Wood  Engravings,  3!.  3s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE, 
FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNI- 
TURE :  containing  numerous  Designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the 
Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses, 
Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Buildings  ;  Country  Inns, 
Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixture  ind  Furniture  ;  anu  appropriate  Offices, 
Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery."  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lotjdon. 
*s*  The  Supplement,   separately,  7s.  Bd.  sewed. 
By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.     50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  of  GARDENING.     50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  Bd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of  PLANTS.     73s.  Bd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.     50s. 
ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  8vo.   101. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.     20s. 

REPTON'S      LANDSCAPE      GARDENING      and      ARCHI- 
TECTURE.   30s.     With  the  Plates  coloured,  31.  6s. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDIXENSIS.     7s.  Bd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     5  vols.    Bl.  6s. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.    Complete  in  9  vols.  91.  17s. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  and  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.     12s. 
London :  Lonqman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

TOPHAM'S  CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY. 
Just  published,   3d  Edition,   16mo,  price  2s. 

CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY,  for  the  use  of  Agri- 
culturists. By  John  Topham,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew, St.  Mary  Witton,  and  St.  Nicholas,  Droitwich.  Third 
Edition. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  ' 

TO  FLORISTS,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  FOR  THE  HORTICUL- 
-£j-  TURAL  MAGAZINE  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  the  24th  of  the  month,  to  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  British  and 
Foreign  Advertising  Agent,  21,  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
London, 

Just  published,  price  2s.  Bd., 
TTINTS  TO  LANDOWNERS— on  Tenure,  Prices, 
-*--L  Rents,  ifcc.    By  Barugh  Almack,  Author  of  the  "Report 
on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  and  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the 
"Drill  Husbandry  of  Turnips." 

Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  Paternoster-row  ; 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


T     H    E    R    S. 


T>     E    D  F    E    A 

fr*  ,  Per  lb.  I  Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od    Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Od 

Grey  Goose     . .        . .     1      4      Best  Irish  White  Goose    2     6 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      8    |  Best  Dantzio    . .        . .     3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
feizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
5>on,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road, opposite  the  Chapel. 

TT\RESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
7T.  aI  t0  i2s-  '■  /:xtra  Saxony.  50s.  :  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  Us.  dd  ■  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s.; 
waistcoats  of  the  newest  patterns,  6s.  Bd.  to  10s.  Bd.  ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  is.  M.  to  12s.  Bd.;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codnngtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Bd. 
to  18..  Boys  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  80s. ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  Bd.  to  15s.;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth 
«l.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  31. 10«.  to  4!.— Fisher  &  Co.,  Tailors 
31.1-       iTVilham-slrcet,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,   Regent-street' 
London. — Established  1806. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,0001. 
Annual  Income  140,O0OZ.  Bonuses  Declared  529,0001. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  l,52O,O00J. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  Healthy  j 


Without 

With 

Bonus.     |    Bonus. 

Forthe  whole  Life,at  an 

Annual  Payment  ot 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

20 

1  14  10 

2    3    7 

25 

1  18    6 

2     8    1 

30 

2    2    9, 

2  13    5 

35 

2    8    0 

2  19  10 

Without 

With 

Age. 

Bonus.     1    Bonus. 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d. 

-  £  s.  d. 

40 

2  14    5 

3    7  11 

45 

3    2    5 

3  17  11 

50 

3  17     0 

4  10    8 

65 

4  10    4 

5'  6    4 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  Juive  become  Claims. 
No.  of       Sum  No.  of       Sum 

Policy.   Insured.    Sum  Paid.      Policy.  Insured.      Sum  Paid. 


435 
1973 
30S5 
3373 


£. 
3000 
5000 
5000 
5000 


£  s. 
4509  1 
7652  13 
7706  6 
7500     5 


3307 
3617 
4024 

4838 


£. 
2000 
1000 
1000 

1000 


£  s.  d. 
3411  1  3 
1862  4  11 
1622  9  7 
1654  13    6 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  tbe  Agents  of-the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


RGUS    LIFE    ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

L  THROGMORTON-STREET,  BANK. 

Empowered  by  special  Act  of  Pabliament. 
Thovas  Farncomh,  Esq.,  AM' rman,  Chairman. 
Wilt.'  \m  Leap,  Esq.,  2)cj,iUy-C}iain/ian. 


Richard  E.  Arden,  Esq. 
William  Banbury,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Esq. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
James  Clift,  Esq. 


Rupert  Ingleby,  Esq. 
J.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.,  Aid. 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  Esq. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq, 


Physician. — Dr.  Jeaffbeson,  2,  Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon. — W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  2,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry. 

Consulting  Actuary.— Pbofessob  Hall,  of  King's  College. 

Low  Rates  of  Premium. 

Persons  Assuring  in  this  Office  have  the  benefit  of  tbe  Lowest 

Rate  of  Premium  which  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 

Assured,   and  which  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  an  Annual 

Bonus;  they  have  likewise  the  security  of  a  large  subscribed 

capital — an  Assurance  Fund  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  Million — 

and  an  Annual  Income  of  upwards  of  60,0001.,  arising  from  the 

issue  of  between  5000  and  6000  Policies. 

Annual  Premium  to  Assure  1001. 

Whole  Term. 
■  £1  11  10 
2  0  7 
2  14  10 
4  0  11 
6    0  10 

One-half  of  the  "  Whole  Term"  Premium  may  remain  on 
credit  for  seven  years,  or  one-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain 
for  life  as  a  debt  upon  tbe  Policy  at  5  per  cent.,  or  may  be 
paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

In  Assurances  for  Advances  of  Money,  as  security  for  debts, 
or  as  a  provision  for  a  family,  where  the  least  present  outlay  is 
desirable,  the  varied  and  comprehensive  Tables  of  the  Argus 
Office  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  the  assured. 
Claims  paid  in  one  month  after  proofs  have  been  furnished. 
The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily,  at  a  quarter  before  two 
o'clock,  and  Policies  issued  the  same  day. 

EnwARD  Bates,  Resident  Director. 
A  liberal  Commission  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 


ge. 

For  One  Year. 

For  Seven  Tears. 

20 

£0  17    3 

£0  19    1 

30 

113 

12     7 

40 

15    0 

10     9 

50 

1  14    1 

1  19  10 

60 

3    2    4 

3    7    0 

COUNTY  FIRE-OFFICE,  50,  Regent-street. 
Established  1807. 
It  is  respectfully  notified  to  parties  holding  policies  in  this 
office,  the  renewals  of  which  fall  due  at  Midsummer,  that  the 
same  should  be  paid  within  15  days  after  Midsummer-day. 
The  receipts  are  laying  at  the  head  office,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  several  Agents. 

The  terms  of  insurance  in  tbe  County  Fire-office  are  upon 
the  most  liberal  scale,  and  all  claims  are  settled  with  prompti- 
tude and  liberality.  Full  particulars  will  be  immediately  fur- 
nished to  parties  applying  personally,  or  by  post,  to  the  head 
office,  or  to  any  of  its  Agents  who  are  appointed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


SCOTTISH  UNION    FIRE  AND    LIFE    INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  37,  CornhiU,  London. 
London  Board  of  Directors. 


Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
Richard  Oliverson,  Esq. 
J.  11.  Robertson,  Esq. 
H.  F.  Sandeman,  Esq. 


Charles  Balfour,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq, 
James  Goodeu,  Esq. 
H.  M.  Kemshead,  Esq 
John  Kingston,  Esq. 
The  nest  division  of  Life   Profits  will  take  place   in  the 
present  year,  and  persons  effecting  policies  before  the  1st  of 
August  next  will  participate  therein. 
Fire  insurances  effected  at  the  usual  reduced  rates. 
Tables  of  Rates,  Forms  of  Proposals,  and  every  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Company's  Offices,  37,  ComhilL  London. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Secretary. 


ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY* 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  in  1805. — Ejnpouwed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Pebfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  frb"m  all  Policies  issued  upon  tbe 
Participating  Scales  of  Premium,  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  tbe  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ;  ■     u 

By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly  for  limited 
terms  of  years.  Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.  Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.  Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  he  obtained  at  the  Office.  Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  ,  Edwin  Chablton,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA     LIFE    ^ASSURANCE     COMPANY* 
No.  IS,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Chai'les  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratbay,  Auctuary  and  Secretary. 


THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 

CROWN      LIFE      ASSURANCE      COMPANY , 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars,  Loudon. 
Directors. 
Geobge  H.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sib  John  Kibkland,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Jameson  Hunter,  Esq, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Moody,  R.E. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Richard  Norman,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,- Esq. 
Geo.  Haukey,  Esq.      O.  Om- 


John  Chapman,  Esq. 

Charles  Chippiudale,  Esq. 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

B.  D.  Colviu,  Esq. 

Rear-Admiral  Dundas,  C.B., 
M.P. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 

Auditors— J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq. 
manney,  Esq. 

Physician— Sir  C.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-street. 

/Surgeon — Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  St,  Helen's-place.     * 

Standing  Counsel — Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and  Austen. 

Bankers— Bank  of  England. 

Actuary — J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On  a  Third  Septennial  Investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,  to  the  25th  March,  1846,  a  Bonus,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  was  assigned  to  all  policies  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Policies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz.  : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839. 

On  tbe  average,  33  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 

preceding  Seven  Years. 

The  advantages  of  this  office,  among  others,  are  : — 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  Profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limited  number  of  annual 
sums,  instead  of  by  annual  payments  forthe  whole  of  life  ;  the 
Policy  continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of  ' 
such  Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Premium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  EU)c  inclusive. 

5.  Parties  (including  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,)  may  be  assured  to  reside  in 
or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  premiums  calculated  on 
real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  The  Assured  may  dispose  of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c,  to  be  had  at  the  office 
in  London,  or  of  the  Company's  Agents. 
- T.  G.  Conyees,  Secretary. 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

*BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
VV  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  |Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  <frc.  &c.  ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square  ;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants, 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Cboggon. 

8,  LawTence  Pountney-bill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


MERCANTILE  LIFE.— It  has  been  remarked  by 
intelligent  foreigners  that  cases  of  Baldness  greatly  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  and  as  a  cause,  that  the  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  mercantile  pursuits  contributes  largely  to  this  result. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  nowhere  is  a  protective  and  restorative  pre- 
paration more  needed,  and  probably  there  is  no  European 
people  to  whom  artificial  appliances*  have  been  so  eminently 
serviceable.  The  numerous  cases  of  recovery  of  tbe  hair  after 
having  fallen  off,  or  partial  baldness,  are  truly  astonishing. 
The  testimonials  of  tbe  efficacy  of 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA 
place  its  power  and  virtues  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil ;  3s.  fid.  t 
6s.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.  "No  other  prices  are  geuuiue. — Old- 
bidge's  Balm,  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house  from  the 
Strand. 


P  luted  by  Wilxiam  Bhadbujiy,  r-f  No  G,  York-place.  Stoke  Nnwirgton, and 
i  usDBBicit  MuLi.nrr  Evans,  t.f  No.  7,  Church-rcv,  &u.kn  Ni-wirinon,  both 
in  ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  Prlntt-ra,  at  theii  ofiice  In  Lnmliarrf-htieet,  In 
iheVreclnct  of  Whit- friars,  in  the  City  of  Locclon;  itr.d  pnb'uhr'd  by  ih^m 
at  ihfl  Office,  No. 5,  Charlcs-atree',  in  he  parish  ot'M.  Pelt  '?,  Ci  v-nt  Grt- 
di-n.  In  t'.i*  atiid  i-oun*y,  wh>>r<*  all  Advert!*'  =m*n<?  ayyt  Cummuaiiaiicns 
are  to  h*  addrcswed  to  '.he  Edi  or  — 5tt;noij    Jim  :0,    VA6. 
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DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  ot 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Foe.tcxz.  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Heward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

"FUCHSIA  MACRANTHA,"  AND  li  CUPHEA  CORDATA/ 

MESSRS.  VEITCH   &  SON  are  now  sending  out 
strong  well  established  plants  of  the  above.   For  descrip- 
tion, price.  Arc,  see  the  three  former  Numbers  of  this  Paper. 
N.B.  A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Exeter,  June  27. 

DICKSON'S  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA,  «ACAN- 
TIIA.'' — Strong  plants  of  the  above  (which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  decidedly  the  finest 
White  variety  ever  raised)  are  now  ready  to  send  out,  Price 
per  plant,  15s.,  the  usnal  discoubt  nuow'ed  to  the  Trade.  A 
very  extensive  and  choice  collection  "of  Dahlias,  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias.  Verbenas,  and  Greenhouse  and  ITothouse  plants, 
tfce.  &c. — Newton  and  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  June  27. 


ROSES  IN  BLOOM. 

A  PAUL  &  SON,  Ncksektmex,  &C,  Cheshunt, 
•  Herts,  having  been  requested  by  their  patrons  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  time  when  their  ROSES  would  be  in  per- 
fection, they  beg  to  announce  the  present  time,  and  most  re- 
spectfully invite  inspection.  Every  novelty  obtainable  has 
been  added,  and  there  will  be  a  succession  of  bloom  till 
November. 

The  best  way  of  reaching  the  Nurseries  is  by  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  TTaltham -cross,  thence  two  miles  by  omnibus. 
There  are  13  trains  down,  and  the  like  number  up,  daily,  and 
the  whole  distance  is  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

"WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 
flUt/H.  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of  announcing 
*  »  to  their  Friends  and  Lovers  of  ROSES,  that  their  superb 
and  extensive  collection  ot  this  very  popular  flower  is  now 
in  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  ia  perfection  during  the  Rose 
season. 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's  Keath 
Station  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  The  Lewes 
Coach,  passing  througb  Maresfield,  leaves  the  Golden-cross, 
Charing-cross,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.H.    Admittance  gratis  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  a^d  SONS,  Ntrsertmen,  Vauxhall,are 
now  sending  out  strong  healthy  plants  of  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, of  fine  and  good  sorts,  at  12s.  per  dozen.  The 
young  plants  are  in  good  order  for  packing  for  the  country. 

A  list  of  the  sorts,  with  a  description  of  "the  colours,  may  be 
"had  on  application. 

EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


ROSES. 
Tp  DENVER,  Ncrsehtuax,  Florist,  &e.,  Brixton, 
-«— '  •  Surrey  (within  three  miles  of  London),  respectfully  in- 
forms  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  that  his  ROSES 
may  be  seea  in  BLOOM  from  the  15th  inst..  comprising  all  the 
newest  sorts  extant,  and  upwards  of  600  varieties,  forming  one 
of  the  best  collections  ia  the  country.  Orders  taken,  and  deli- 
vered in  November  next. 

Admittance  gratis,  Sundays  excepted. — June  27. 


ABALSTON.  Poole  Nurserv,  has  now  ready  the 
•  following  NEW  PLANTS:— 

VERBENAS,  of  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,    3?.  per  doz. 
FUCHSIAS,  ditto  ditto  Gs.        „ 

DAHLIAS,  ditto  ditto  6s.        „ 

ROSES.  ditto  ditto  12s.        „ 

GERANIUMS,  finest  show  flowers,  stroug 
plants,  in  islsized  pots  . .        . .        12s.        ,, 

Ditto  ditto,  smaller  6s.        ,, 

V  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  inclose  re- 
mittance.— June  27. 


FINE  CAMELLIAS,  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS.  | 

YOUELL  &  Co.    are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
'  some  varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juliana 
:    Beallii,  Monarch,    Eclipse,    Perfection,    Bruceana,    Carolina,  j 
;     Florid  1,  Chacdleiii,   Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Cdvillii, 
Elegahs,   Grand  Frederic,    Fimbriata,    Imbricata    alba,    Con- 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca,  Noblissima,  Hors-  i 
fallii,   Invincible,   Candidissima,   Emelie    Gramdiflora,    King, 
Lefevriana,    Imbricata    pectinate,    Minuata,     Anemona^flora 
rosea,  and  Kew  Blush. 

ERICAS,  OR  CAPE  HEATnS. 
Yocell  &.  Co.  having  a  tine  and  beautiful  healthy  Stock  of 
the  following  ERICAS,  beg  to  offer  them  at  Os.  per  dozen. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade: — Willmorei,  cruenta,  hybrida, 
gracilis,  concinna,  ignescens,  abetina,  hiemalis,  flammea,  ver- 
ticillata,  Bonplandia,  Boweana,  veotricosa  brcviflora,  dichro- 
mata,  assurgens,  perspicua  nana,  ventricosa  superba,  cerin- 
thoides  major,  and  viridiflora. 

Y.  £  Co.  are  now  sending  out  per  post,  free,  their  New  and 
Superb   WHITE    FUCHSIA    *'  SANSPAREIL,"'    10s.  6d.    per 
plant ;  or,  with  11  other  nen  and  beautiful  varieties,  for  21s. 
Extra  fine  and  new  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  9s.  and  12s.  per  doz. 

Verbenas,  extra  fine  sorts  6s.    „ 

Do.  do.  do.      very  superic-r  . .  10s.    „     . 

1'ansies,  extra  fine 6s.  to  9s.     ., 

Extra  do.,  very  superior,  first-rate  show  flowers, 
consisting  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation, 
including  their  new  and  superb  seedling 
"Master  Thomas.'*  for  particulars  of  whicb 
see  their  advertisement  of  the  Gth  instant . .  IS  .     „ 

Petunias  ..         9s.    „ 

Cinerarias,  the  best  varieties,  by  name      12s.  to  ISs.    „ 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 
per  post,  free,  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 
just  imported  from  Chusan. 

Cornea  speciosa,  fine  bushy  plants,  2s.  each,  or  ISs.  per  doz. 
For  particulars  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  see  their  advertisement 
of  last  week. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery?  June  27. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 
A  BALSTON  begs  respectfully  to  call  attention  to 
-*-A  •  the  undernamed  species  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  AND 
OTHER  PLANTS,  which  he  confidently  recommends.  Many 
of  which  are  new  and  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  having 
been  very  recently  imported  from  Guatemala,  Borneo,  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico  and  Brazil. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

EBECK  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  fine  Collec- 
•  tion — perhaps  unrivalled.  It  consists  of  about  400 
Plants  :  a  considerable  pordon  of  them  are  in  11-inch  pots, 
which  will  not  want  shifting  tor  two  years.  The  varieties  have 
all  been  proved,  and  consist  of  Tea-scented,  China,  Bourbous, 
Ferpetuals,  Hybrids,  Arc.  Arc.  Price,  without  any  abatement, 
50".  Mav  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  Dobsox,  Worton  Cot- 
tage, Isleworth. — E.  B.'s  motive  for  disposing  of  them  is  that 
heVequires  the  room  for  Pelargoniums. ■ 


FC.  BALL,  successor    to   Air.  John  Youxg,   begs 
•  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  imme- 
diately, in  strong  plants,  for  any  of  the  under-mentioned. 
PELARGONIUM    ';  MARIA."  very  fine,    large,    rosy-purple. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S45,  p.  532 — "Your  Seedling  is  an 
improvement  on  many  of  the  same  rosy-purple  colour,  and  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  variety,  and  can  be  recommended."  Fine 
Plants,  5s. 
LOBELIA  FULGENS  MULTIFLORA.    See  Gardeners'  Chron., 
ISti,  p.  592 — "Your  Seedling  Lobelia  is  a  very  handsome 
variety.     The  lip  is  large  and-broad.  of  a  rich  and  dazzling 
scarlet."  some  of  the  spikes  of  flower  measuring  from  12  to 
IS  inches  in  height,  fiue  Seedling  Plants  of  the  above  Lobelia 
at  12s.  per  doz. 
LOBELIA  ERINU3  GRANDIFLORA,  9s.  per  doz. 
MillerL  ^) 

„  serotina,        >     6s.  per  dozen,  fine, 

„         rosea,  J 

Bouvardia  strigosa.  Is. ;  B.  splendens,  Is.,  fine  :  B.  hete- 
rophylla.  Is.,  fine. 

Alstrcemeriaacutifolia  2s.  Od. 

Taxodium  semperrirens.  6  to  9  inches  . .  10    6 

Lyperia  pinnatifida,  good  2    6 

Alona  cceiestis  20 

Veronica  speciosa  . .        .  •        .  ■        ..20 

Stachys  inodora,  recommended  for  bedding, 

at,  per  dozen  . .         ..-.-.         ....     9     0 

Androsacs  cerasdfolia  2    0 

Fuchsia serratifblia        ..      ~~T7~    ~  ..        ..     3 
Calceolaria  floribunda,  for  bedding       . .     . .     2    6 
Roses,  two  species,  Chusan,  each      . .        ..36 
Do.    one      do.       Amoy        -  , .  I         . .     . .     3    6 
With  a  few  plants  to  compensate  for  carriage.   An  allowance 
to  the  Trade. — Taunton  Nurseries,  June  27. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO.. 
(Bv  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROY*AL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  o*f  HALF-MOON-3TEEET,    PICCA- 
DILLY. London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.— « This  is  the 
VV  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Optn 'on  of  Professor  LindUtt  in  the 
Gardeners'  CJtronide,  Jubj  29,  1S43. 

George  Plum,  Sursical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin- street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  33  penny 
postals  stamps,  or  a  post-ofiice  order  for  3s.  '2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
tion. Even-  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


Arpophylium  giganteum 

*'    squarrosa 

"    sp.  Nova  (Guatemala) 

"        do.        (Oaxaca)    . 
Barkeria  spectabilis 

"    var.  like  Lindleyana 
Brassia  verrucosa 

'•     Wrayii 

"    other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 
Cattleya  Skinneri 

"    citrina 

"    var.  like  Citrina 
Cyrtochilum  RusseUianum 

"    fill  pes 

"    5  other  var.  new  (Oaxaca) 

"    3  ditto  (Guatemala) 
Ccelia  macrostachya 

"    white  var. 

"    sp.  Nova  (Oaxaca) 
Cyrt  op  odiums  in  vars. 
Epidendrum  Skinneri 

"    aurantiaca 


Epidendrum  fragrans 

"    Onen-vars.  (Oaxaca) 

"    3  do.  (Guatemala) 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
Maxillaria  aromatica 

"    3  other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 
Oncidium  bicallosa 

"    Cavendishii 

"    leucocbilum 

**    cebolletti 

"    Wentworthiana 
Odontoglossum  grande 

"    Cervantesii 

"    pulcheUum 

"    several  others  (Oaxaca) 
Stanhopea  Wardu 

"    tigrina 

"    insignis 

"    saccata 

"     3  other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 

**    2  vars.  from  65=  Fahren- 
heit 


Rhododendron  Gibsonii 
Rondeletia  sp.  (Havanna) 
Siphocampylus  coccineus 
Chirita  sinense 
Poole  Nursery,  June  27. 


I  Gardenia  Stanleyana 
[      "     Sherbouraiana 

[Gloxinia  Passinghamti 
Franciscea  Hydrangeiformis 


GERANIUMS  AND  DAHLIAS. 

J  HARRISON  having  a  surplus  Stock  of  many 
•  Thousands  of  the  above  Plants  in  all  the  choice  show 
Varieties,  begs  to  oner  them  to  his  friends  and  the  public  at  the 
following  very  reduced  prices,  viz.  : — 

GERANIUMS,  at  9s.  per  dozen— Duke  of  Cornwall,  Constel- 
lation, Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Enchantress,  Gipsey  Lady, 
Cotton  Shepard,  Nestor,  Nymph,  Princess  Royal,  Pluto,  Sir  R. 
Ptcl,  Symmetry,  Witch,  Tom  Thumb,  Favourite  (Fosters), 
ic.  it  c.   Older  Varieties  for  bedding,  4s.  per  dozen. 

DAHLIAS,  strong  Plants  at  9s.  per  dozen — Beeswing,  Stand- 
ard, Lord  Howden,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Antler,  Athlete.  Are- 
thusa,  Admiral  Stopford,  Eathonia,  Cleopatra,  Dazell, 
Orlando,  Duke  of  York,  Emperor  of  Whites,  Essex  Bride, 
Essex  Primrose,  Essex  Scarlet,  Fulwood  Hero.  Gloria  Mundi, 
Grand  Duke,  Lady  Sale,  Nonpareil,  Ondine,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Rembrandt,  Stewart  Richardson,  Victory  of  Sussex,  V.vid,  ifec. 
Older  Varieties,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Grove  Nursery^  York,  June  26. 


Gi  ENTJINE  HARE  RABBITS.— THE  LARGEST 
r         AND    FINEST    BREED    IN    THE    KINGDOM. 

This  large,  beautiful,  and  scarce  variety  ( the  colour  of  the 
hare)  has  great  length  and  depth  of  carcase,  great  width  and 
substance  of  loin,  long  erect  ears,  and  weighs,  when  at  ma- 
turity, from  16  to  17  lbs.  As  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  common 
or  wild  rabbit ;  from  one  to  two  months  old.  12s.  per  pair ; 
(male  and  female)  three  to  four  months..  13s.  Free  to  London 
or  Hull,  from  whence  they  are  transmitted  with  safety  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few  fine  Breeding  Doe's  at  21s. 
each. 

Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


PRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
-*-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and 
perfect  state  for  family  use  for  five  years.  This 
process  is  weU  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Wall-fruit,  Strawberries,  Mulberries, 
&c,  retaining  and  concentrating  all  their  excel- 
lent and  peculiar  flavour.  The  Strawberries  are 
well  adapted  to  be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  gene- 
rally preserved  for  family  use,  a  machine  cork- 
screw, with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  patent 
process,  and  testimonials,"  will  be  delivered  at 
any.  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS, 
by  an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooprb,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
faetorv  as  above. 


BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER.— 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing specimens  of  plants,  and  is  considered  by  all  Botanists  who 
have  used  it  to  be  far  superior  to  everything  previously  em- 
ployed. It  is  recommended  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Lindley, 
Dr."  Balfour,  Mr.  Babington,  and  other  eminent  botanists. 
The  foUowing  are  the  sizes  in  which  it  is  sold  : — 

16  by  10  inches  . .        . .    15s.  per  Ream. 

IS  by  11     „       ISs. 

20  by  12     „       21s. 

20  by  16     „       28s. 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  W.  and  T.  Bextall,  Halstead, 
Essex  ■  "  E.  NEwiiis,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate, 
London;  R.  T.  M'Ixtosh,  North  St.  Andrew-street,  Edin- 
burgh ;  'g.  Da  vet,  Broad-street,  Bristol;  H.  WnmiOEE, 
Market-street,  Manchester ;  J.  W.  Keys,  Plymouth. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Jtc,  may  be  had  at  James 
BroitLET's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
44d.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
oid.  per  foot :  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
ahy  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  Kug  by  10  Inches  wide,  at 
id."  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  P'.ate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  the  Trade. 
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FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,    fi  '-'_  I.  ]  errfbofc     Glass 

Pantiles,  13.-.  Bd-  per  dozen,  Propagatin  and  nil  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colonrs,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  23,  Castle- 
sLreetEast,  Oxford-street. 

%c  For  Ready  Money  only. 

FOREIGN  and  BRITISH  SHEET  and  CROWTS7 
GLASS  for  Hothouses,  Garden  and  other  purposes. — 
R.  COGAN  having  again  reduced  the  prices  foe  small  crown 
squares,  invites  a  comparison  of  the  present  quotations  with  his 
former  lists  :     per  gross.  per  cross.  per  gross. 

G  ia.  by  *        .  -    6s.    I    S  bv  3     . .     lis.    |    9  hv  7      . .    *&. 

7fn.Dy4$       ..     9s.    j    3  by  6     ..     Us.    |  10  by  3      ..     2Cs. 
K.  C.  will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN"  SHEET  GLASS,    of  which    he    purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon  as 
received. 

PROPAGATING,  BEE.  CUCU:JEER-,c:  GRAPE  GLASSES, 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house. — For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leieester-sq n are,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

ArSLEY      PELLATT     awd     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blaekfriars,  are  prepared  to  srapplw 
(in  quantities  no*  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the    fullowing 
Net  Gash  Prices  :— 
Adv  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot, 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       *4d. 

16  oz.        ,,  ,,  5 

'21  oz.        ,,  ,,  7 

26  oz.        „  ,,  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  Sins.,  from  l\d.  to  St?,  per 
square  fu;»t. 

N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES, 
from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  Bd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  ls.Gd.  each.— Apslet  Pel- 
Iatt  *fc  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Biackfriars. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
"PHILLIPS  amb  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
J  Mobility  and  Gentry,  that  th=y  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton -street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Hot  above  40  an.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  1-3    British  or   Foreign   sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    Ad.  per  foot. 
„    16       16  „  „  ....    3d. 

»    21       21  „  „  ....    Id. 

„     26        26  „  „  ....  lid. 

„     32        32  „  „  ....  Is.  '2d.    ,r 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness-. 

L'nder  5  in  by  3  in l\d  per  foot. 

5  hy  3  and  under  6  by  4  „  ....  2d.  „ 

*  „  9  ,*  7  „  ....  3d.  „ 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Liu  seed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

Y%ldie  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  Ac.  &c. 
iltural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &e.,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton -street, 
Haymarket. 


GLASS  DAIRY  PANS. 

EDWARDS  &  PELL,  Foreign  Agents  and  Iar- 
poetess  of  Glass,  and  Glass  Milk  Pans,  have  re- 
ceived a  large  supply  of  PAN'S  from  18  to  23  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  made  of  great  strength,  and  are  very  cool 
and  cleanly.  Cold  water  cleans  them  quite  as  well  as  hot,  and 
without  trouble. 

Edwards  £  Pell  have  also  a  large  stock  of  Propagating 
Glasses  of  the  most  approved  form. 

The  very  best  Glass  for  Horticultural  and  other  purposes, 
very  strong  and  free  from  specks. 

1-5,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

FOREIGN"  SHEET  GLASS,  &c  . 

CI  JARYIS  having  just  imported  a  lar^e  quantity 
'  •  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND,  in 
substance,  15, 16,  and  17  ounces  to  the  foot  superficial,  can  offer 
i:  i  same  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  4d.  per  foot  in  the 
case,  as  imported,  any  size  in  stock ;  a  less  price  than  he  has 
hit!  -no  received  from  1  u  re;  e^-'reb  a  ?ers  for  the  thinnest  quality, 
viz_,  13  onnees  to  the  font,  at  his  old  established  Window  Glass 
V  _.;  eh  38,  Great  Castle-street,  afew  doors  from  Regent- 

street.  GLASS  PANTILES  equally  low  in  price.  English 
Manufactured  Glass  of  every  description,  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 


SMITH   AND     CO. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  ATffTJ  HEAXY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bchbldge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  . 
— Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothscliild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-plaee ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


T.rOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
£  *-  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  "Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  <fcc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILEINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  vorv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ment suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
healing  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailzt  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  "than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


H  ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEAH& 

ORTICUL'PURAL    BUILDERS*   HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  a:-:,  I   I    rERAL  GAft-B-EN  I  URXITURE 

GL..LE     l,.\  -.  ;     ,  ■  HUDE,     KING'S 

I    >AT>,  CHELSEA,  L05D0& 

fc0I7.N-T,wv3,    \ASE.«.    Fir,^-,  ,';(;     £c..    INC.KEAT    VACCETY. 

OONICAL   BOILE1    >.— These exceHeu*   Boifexs,  in? 
r^Tvc  >,  Esq.,  are  made  of  i    rioas     izes 

by  John  Shewen,  [roni   oil  :cr,  Suvcnoaks.     Thev  a: 
ble  to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  i    e  nt   ::  -  ,',.L..d- 
diges',    Hackney;     Mc*   rs.    I       ■-..-.     V.mxhaH; 
Bollieson's.Tootiiis;  Mr, I'  *        "•-    '        erath;  Mr.  Itenderson'a 
Pine-apple-place;  and  in  the  iioriicaituraj  Society's  Gardens. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  r.f 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
i  applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
I  ifcc.,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  .the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

B.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  weU  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Pencesa  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

PEHUV1AJS     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
t  SALE,    ?.V    TiiE   0::LY    IMPORTERS. 

.     ;:\r  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wk. JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
tind  h:  tkei;  Agents, 

t,   ••■'    TO.    TirrppoOL  and  BRISTOL; 
COTSWfcUTE,   l-j  '  Li.L,  and  i'R,YOll,  LON'DON. 
To  protect  them*  Lnsl   the  injurious  consequences  of 

using  inferior   and  spurious  guano,  purchasers    are   recom- 
I  to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-  I     "'.tern,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 

quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  COTiN. 
rj^HE  attention  .of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-»-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  I.cth  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells,.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  oYmanufacturir.g  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  bv  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street,  London. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

rrHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turm'ps,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edv/aed  PcnsEa,  Secretary. 

TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Penman,  (imported  by  GIBBS  &  CO..) 
aud  African,  from  Ichaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay  ;  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  "Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part2);  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccate! 
Compost;  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value,  on 
sale  by  Mark  Fotheegtll,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  London. 

Agent  also  for  DINGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLE,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 

T^HE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    be*   to 

-L    offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 

the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : — 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  _  Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  of  Soda, 

Gypsum,-  Petre  Salt, 

And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 

state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Biackfriars. 

Edwaed  Pceseh.,  Secretary. 


DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES, 


AINSLIE'S      PATENT     IMPROVEMENT 
for  Maeing  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles. 
The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy.     Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to  erect  them, 
will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Patox,  at  the  office  for 
the  sale  of  Ainslie's  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  193a, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alpcrton,  Middlesex. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Waifs,  &c  ,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories.  Garden  Terraces  :  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  inEVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  ai  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blaekfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  (t  CO.,  the  Patentees,  nl"  Stolw- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pear]„£-c. 


PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE    INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and    TCBING,    for    Gardeners, 
Brewers,    Railway    Companies,    Fire    Engines,    Gas    Fitters, 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.    Scie  Manufacturer, 
J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Groswell-mews,  Gos well-road",  London. 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 
ROOFING. 
BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
V-/  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  end  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  .Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Ofiice  of  Woods  and  Forest?, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  &c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  of  Kuc- 
cleueh's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  aud  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  aud  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Ceoggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-Street,  London. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdnwn, 
*  V  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  BEajesty, 
'  :ne.  Isle  of  Wight;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe1  Machine  (applicable  to  maliing  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 
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H~~ IS  GRA.CE  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE, 
PRESIDES*  of  the  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  has 
kindly  directed  the  grounds  of  Chiswick-house  to  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  visitors  to  the  Society's  garden  at  the  next 
exhibition  on  the  11th  July.— Tickets  are  issued  to  the  orders 
of  Fellows  of  the  Society  ONLY  at  this  office,  price  5s.,  or  at 
the  garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  July,  at  7s.  6d.  each, 
but  then  also  only  to  okdeks  signed  by  fellows  of  the 
society.— N.B.  No  tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on 
the  day  of  exhibition.— 21,  Regent-street.  


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S-PARK. 
—The  LAST  EXHIBITION  this  season  of  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society,  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  Three  Military  Bands  will  join  and  perform  the 
following  Overtures— "Fit  A  DIAVOLO."  by  Auber ;  "EG-- 
MONT,"  bv  Beethoven  ;  "  Z  AMPA,"  by  Ilerold. 

Subscribers  to  the  Society  are  admitted  free. 

Visitors  are  admitted  by  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Gardens  only  by  orders  from  Subscribers  ;  price,  until  the  day, 
5s.  each,  or  on  the  day  of  Exhibition  7s.  6d. 

"-<«s  to  open  at  2  o'clock.  Carriages  to  fall  into  the  line  in 
a  ^>;„^i  a.a™  ^-ark-square,  over  the  bridge  facing  York-gate, 

the  road  troru  -     "    '.ai.. 4_u~  «  -—  «-.tR  at  the  north 

ito  set  dovra  at  tht  1  roni  »a^  ^.  ••  um  «»w  «—    .  -     ■ 

side  of  the  circle,  and  to  take  up  at  the  same.  Parties  ou  toot 
mav  entsr  conveniently  at  the  Gate  facing  the  road  from 
Chester-terrace.  J.  De  C.  Sqwerby,  Secretary. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.  —  A 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  these,  with  directions  fcj  tneil. 
cultivation,  blooming,  ibc,  will  be  ready  bv  <jH]  llth^  ;n 
,  exchange  for  8  postage  stamps. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Jur  -g  3„^ 


in  the  same  way  as  last  season,  though,  as  yet,  not 
so  universally. 

Such  being  the  case,  if  anything  can  be  done 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  tops  are  as  yet 
to  all  appearance  in  healthy  vegetation,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  very  early  varieties,  which 
are  of  course  approaching  their  natural  period  of 
decay.  But  the  main  crops  ought  to  grow  for 
many  weeks,  if  they  had  only  roots  to  support  them  ; 
they  are  young  enough  to  make  fresh  roots  above 
the  present  useless  underground  portion,  if  a  frfsh 

EARTHING    UP    IS    IMMEDIATELY    COMMENCED.      What 

may  be  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding  no  one  can 
now  tell  ;  but  the  time  was  when  the  Potato-plant 
endured  earthing  up  to  any  extent  during  the  w'.'.oie 
summer,  and  continued  making  succession  of  fiesh 
roots  and  tubers  with  which  bills  £  yard  wide  were 
filled,  as  was  observed  in  the  course  of  some  experi- 
arden  of  the  Hort.  Society. 


meiibo  .. 
We  would 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednesday,  July    1 — Royal  Botanic  Gardens        .        .        2  p.m. 
Tuesday,  —     7—  Horticultural         ....       3  p.m. 

Saturday,       —     11 — Horticultural  Gardens  .        .        1  P.M. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Wednesday,  July    8-Ciaven  Horticultural. 


Whether  viewed  as  possibly  affecting  the  yet 
obscure  question  of  the  Potato  Disease,  or  merely 
as  the  result  of  a  physiological  experiment,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  prove  useful,  the  following- 
will  doubtless  be  considered  interesting. 

Mr.  Knight  states,  "  Hort.  Transactions,"  v.  4, 
p.  448,  that  "it  has  been  contended  there  is  much 
waste  in  planting  large  sets  ;  because  the  old  tuber 
is  often  found  to  have  lost  little  in  weight,  when  an 
early  crop  is  taken  up  in  an  immature  state  ;  and  it 
has  thence  been  inferred  that  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  matter  of  the  old  tubers  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  new.  But  I  believe  a  false  infer- 
ence has  in  this  case  been  drawn,  and  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  old  tubers  is  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  ;  for  I  have  proved  by  experi- 
ments purposely  made,  that  the  vital  union  and 
community  of  circulating  fluid  between  the  old 
tuber  and  the  plant  which  has  sprung  from  it  is  not 
so  soon  dissolved.  Some  Potatoes  of  rather  large 
size  and  early  habit  were  placed  in  such  situations 
that  the  fibrous  roots  only  of  the  plants  entered  into, 
or  were  in  contact  with,  the  soil.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, an  abundant  blossom  appeared,  and  seeds 
would  have  been  produced  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  in  the  "  Horticultural  Transactions,"  v.  1, 
,p.  58  ;  but  both  the  blossoms  and  the  runners, 
which  would  have  formed  young  tubers,  were  alike 
removed.  The  old  tubers,  though  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  still  retainedlife,  and  v.'ere  obviously 
supplied  with  moisture  by  the  stems  which  had 
sprung  from  them  ;  and  the  result  was  ultimately 
just  what  I  had  anticipated.  The  plants,  after  many 
frustrated  efforts  to  produce  blossoms  and  tubers 
■upon  every  part  of  their  branches,  at  last  threw 
their  sap  back  into  the  old  tubers;  and  a  numer- 
ous crop  of  young  tubers  was  suspended  from  the 
buds  or  eyes  of  the  old.  This  did  not  occur  till 
autumn ;  and  therefore  the  vital  union  must  have 
subsisted  througli  the  whole  summer  ;  and  I  enter- 
tain but  very  little  doubt  that  such  an  union  sub- 
sists under  ordinary  circumstances,  till  almost  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  and  organizable  matter  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  new  [plant]." 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above 
was  written  by  Mr.  Knight  ;  and  we  now  witness 
a  lamentable  change  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Potato 
plant.  The  absorption  of  the  decaying  substance 
of  the  old  tuber  goes  on  as  formerly;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  brown  tinge,  resembling  that  of  the 
putrifying  set,  is  communicated  to  the  under-ground 
portion  of  the  stem,  whilst  yet  in  connexion  with 
the  set ;  the  bark  decays,  and,  in  consequence, 
cannot  receive  the  returning  sap  from  the  foliage 
to  make  a  supply  of  roots  ;  for  want  of  fresh  nou- 
rishment the  stem  and  leaves  become  diseased,  and 
die  prematurely. 

During  the  late  excessively  hot  dry  weather, 
some  quarters  planted  with  various  kinds  of  Potatoes 
grew  rapidly;  and  up  to  the  present  time,  June  24, 
the  plants  exhibit  the  most  healthy  appearance 
imaginable.  But  on  pulling  up  some  stems  the 
part  next  the  old  set  is  found  decaying  as  above 
described.      Many   are  quite   dead,   and    can    be 


.-dure,  earnestly  advise  that  tne 
crop  tie  eXMrimed,  and  that  wherever  the  stem  is 
lound  affected  under  ground,  the  operation  of 
earthing-up  be  immediately  put  in  practice.  Be- 
cause this,  and  this  alone,  appears  to  offer  a  chance 
of  saving  many  crops.  Not  that  we  pretend  to  say 
that  it  will  certainly  be  a  successful  operation  ;  but 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  perchance  do  much 
good.— 1|  

In  these  days  of  Warming  and  Ventilation,  and 
particularly  in  reference  to  exotic  gardening,  it  may 
be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  means  employed  by 
Nature,  with  a  view  to  the  better  imitation  of  her 
effects.  For  this  purpose  our  readers  are  invited  to 
a  meteorological  speculation  which  is  believed  to  be 
new,  if  not  true  ;  and  which  may,  perchance,  elicit 
from  our  contributors  something  both  new  and  true. 

The  peculiar  coldness  of  the  east  wind  is  pretty 
generally  admitted.  The  poet  Burns,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  "wintry  west,"  though  he-  to  some 
extent  neutralises  this  by  talking  elsewhere  of 
"  biting  Boreas"  and  the  "  stormy  north." 

Shakspeaee  is  equally  heretical.     King  John  ex- 
claims— 
og^gj  "  Intreat  the  north, 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 
And  comfort  me  with  cold." 

Later  poets,  however  (unless  these  matters  have 
changed),  do  the  elements  more  justice.  They 
"lax  not  with  unkindness,"  the  north,  but  assail  the 
east.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Scuthey, 
upbraids  certain  "  abominable  easterly  afternoons," 
and  Moore  illustrates  some  theological  point  thus  : 
— "  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  arises  the 
sunbeam  which  gives  life  to  the  flower  and  the 
withering  gale  that  blasts  it." 

This  pretty  simile  serves  to  bring  home  the 
subject  to  the  pursuits  of  Horticulture  ;  and  though 
the  fact  doubtless  is,  as  Moohe  states  it,  that  the 
east  is  the  withering  wind,the  east  wind  does  not  per- 
haps arise  precisely  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  sun, 
and  this  leads  to  the  views  about  to  be  put  forth. 

The  admitted  coldness  of  the  east  wind  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  in  this  country  to  its  supposed  pass- 
age over  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
to  its  consequent  dryness  ;  but  this  is  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  the  East  is  equally  a  cold  wind  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  America  and  Australia,  whither 
it  arrives  fresh  from  the  surface  of  the  Ocean. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  this  :  that  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  constant  current  westward,  to  some  dis- 
tance on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  the  atmosphere 
north  and  south  of  these  currents  must  of  necessity 
be  thrown  into  a  series  of  whirls,  just  as  a  wide 
piece  of  water,  through  which  runs  a  stream,  has 
its  margins  filled  with  circling  eddies.  On  this 
supposition  the  greater  part  of  the  variable  winds 
are,  in  fact,  whirlwinds,  precisely  similar  in  kind, 
though  inferior  in  violence,  to  the  tropical  hurri- 
canes, which  are  now  nearly  decided  to  have  this 
character. 

The  dotted  lines  and  arrows  within  the  annexed 
circle,  fig.  1,  are  intended  to  explain  this  idea;  and  if 

it  be  granted 
that  such 
whir!;     will 

probably  be 
created  with- 
in and  be- 
yond       the 

temperate 
zones  by  the 

continuous 
currents      of 
the     tropics, 
the      second 
figure,  which 

represents 
one  of  these 
whirls     from 
the  northern 


circumstances  under  which  each  particular  wind  acts 
upon  us. 

To  an  observer  at 
the  point  N,  for  in- 
stance, the  air  is  mov- 
ing from  west  to  east; 
it  is  therefore  called 
by  him  a  west  wind, 
and  as  it  has  rotated 
altogether  in  lati- 
tude south  of  the  ob- 
server, it  is  of  course 
relatively  warm. 

To  an  observer  at 
the  point  S,  all  the 
conditions      are     re- 
versed ;  his  portion  of  the  whirl  strikes  him  from 
the   cast ;    it    has    previously   traversed  a  region 
wholly  to  the  north  of  him,  where  its  superfluous 
>-_.   j  .  ;»„  — »tit» fnr  moisture 

water  had  been  couueno 


I3CU  j   no   aotJi....-  -— ■       ... 

is  revived  by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  latitude 
at  which  it  has  now  arrived ;  and  at  S  it  is  clearly 
a  dry  east  wind,  though  forming  part  of  the  very 
same  revolving  current,  which  impinging  in  a  satu- 
rated state  on  the  observer  at  N,  had  been  called  by 
him  a  moist  west  wind. 

In  like  manner  an  observer  at  W  would  call  the 
wind  south;  and  one  at  E  would  call  it  north; 
though  they  are  similarly  situated  in  reference  to 
the  latitude  of  the  space  in  which  the  revolution 
occurs  ;  but  one  receives  it  immediately  from  the 
north  and  the  other  from  the  south. 

The  extreme  points  of  such  a  whirl  are  those 
which  occur  just  after  the  current  has  been  most 
rapidly  changing  its  latitude,  such  as  X  where  the 
wind  is 

"  A  dripping  south-west ;" 
and  Z,  where  it  is 

"a  north-east, 
Good  neither  for  man  nor  beast." 

A. 


It  appears  from  a  paragraph  which  has  been 
going  the  Tound  of  the  newspapers,  that  one  John 
Digby,  a  Norfolk  peasant,  has  discovered  some 
Wonderful  Berry  in  the  hedgerows  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  "  will  grow  the  finest  Potatoes  in 
quality  that  ever  were  grown.  One  quart  of  these 
berries  will  produce  as  much  as  one  bushel  of  our 
common  Potato."  And  the  gentleman  further  re- 
ports that  although  the  said  berries  must  go  through 
"  some  regular  process  in  the  course  of  the  winter," 
yet  that  "  it  is  attended  with  scarcely  any  trouble 
and  no  expence." 

Is  it  possible  that  people  can  be  simple  enough 
to  believe  this  story  ?  It  would  seem  so,  from  letters 
that  have  reached  us.  We  really  cannot  waste 
time  in  speculating  upon  the  true  meaning  of  this 
absurd  announcement.  The  man  has,  perhaps, 
found  out  that  the  roots  of-what  the  Norfolk  people 
call  Lords  and  Ladies  {Arum  maculatutri)  are 
eatable  ;  if  so,  we  lament  the  destitution  which  has 
led  to  such  a  diet,  for  it  says  little  for  the  condition 
of  the  Norfolk  peasant.  The  starch  of  the  Arum  is 
very  good,  no  doubt,  when  properly  mixed  with 
sugar  and  wine ;  but  the  roots  themselves  are 
only  to  be  classed  with  Pignuts,  Acorns,  and  Beech- 
mast,  which  might  have  suited  Gurth  and  Wamba, 
but  are  not  exactly  what  we  should  recommend  as 
the  diet  of  the  1 9th  centurv. 


OF 


twisted  like  apiece  of  dry  rope.     They  are  affected   hemisphere  on   a  larger  scale,  will  shew  the  real 


THE  INCENSE  OR  FRANKINCENSE 
SCRIPTURE. 
The  word  "  Lebonah"  occurs  in  numerous  places  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  all  of  which  it  is  translated  Incense 
or  Frankincense  in  the  authorised  version.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  libanos  is  considered  to  indi- 
cate the  same  thing,  and  is  likewise  translated  Frankin- 
cense. Matthew  ii.  11:  "  and  when  they  (i.  e.  the  wise 
men  from  the  east)  were  come  into  the  house,  and  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  each 
their  gifts,  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh."  Also, 
in  Revelations  xviii.  13,  incense  is  enumerated  among 
the  articles  of  merchandise  of  the  mystic  Babylon.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  first  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxxj 
34,  and  then  in  Levit.  ii.  1,  2.  \fi}  Jg  ;  v.  11  ■  vi. 
15;  xxiy,  7  :  Numbsrs  y.  15  :  1  Chron.  ix.  29  :  Nehem! 
xiii.  5.  lira."  e?  V™i?h  1'  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  offerings  directed  to  be  burnt  upoa 
the  altars.  The  other  ingredients  were  fine  flour,  ears 
of  corn,  Barley  meal,  with  oil,  and  in  some  cases  sweet 
spices.  In  other  places  it  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  in  Canticles  iii.  6:  "Who  is  this  that  cometh 
out  of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed 
with  myrrh  and  frankincense  ;"  iv.  6  :  "  I  will  get  me 
to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankin- 
cense ;"  Isaiah  xliii.  23  :  "I  have  not  caused  thee  to 
serve  an  offering,  nor  wearied  thee  with  incense ;"  so, 
also,  lxvi.  3.  In  other  passages  we  get  a  hint  of  the 
countries  whence  incense  was  obtained  ;  thus,  Isaiah 
lx.  6  :  "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from 
Sheba  shall  come  ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense." 
So  in  Jerem.  vi.  20.  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to 
me  incense  from  Sheba."     From  all  these  passages,  we 
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learn  that  it  was  an  article  of  distant  commerce,  that  is 
obtained  from  Sheba,  which  was  early  known,  was  pro- 
bably of  a  resinous  nature,  and  fragrant. 

The  name  lebonah  is  derived  by  Celsius,  vol.  i.  p.  231, 
from  a  word  signifying  white  ;  but  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Arabic — luban,  signifying  milk  :  and  in  a  secondary 
sense,  a  gummy  or  resinous  exudation  from  a  tree,  more 
especially  frankincense.  The  Arabic  luban  has  been 
stated  by  some  authors  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Greek  Libanos,  which  was  itself  said  to  be  applied  to 
the  above  substance,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  pro- 
duce of  Mount  Libanus.  But  this,  it  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  by  any  of  the  better  informed  of  the  ancients. 
There  are,  besides,  several  other  words  in  the  Arabic, 
•which  have  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  it  is  more 
probable  were  all  originally  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Hebrew  lebonah,  and  the  Arabic  luban,  which 
are  applied  in  both  languages  to  the  same  substance. 
This  the  Greeks  called  libanos,  and  the  Romans  Thus  ; 
it  is  now  commonly  called  olibanum.  Several  kinds  of 
resin,  have,  however,  at  different  times  been  confounded 
together  under  the   names  incnnno  ««"*  * — 1J 

.  ....*»  *i«,uKincense, 

as  well  as  under  the  latin  name  Thus. 

Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of  olibanum  :  first, 
that  which  is  produced  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Thurifera,  and  that  which  is  produced  in  India,  besides 
several  commercial  varieties  depending  on  puuty,  form, 
and  size.  Theophrastus  notices  it  in  lib.  ix.  c.  4,  and 
Hippocrates  under  the  name  of  \ifiava>Tov.  Theophras- 
tus describes  the  tree  yielding  it  as  large  and  like  a 
Pear  tree.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  is  like 
the  Egyptian  Acacia,  with  Willow-like  leaves.  But 
from  the  contradictory  descriptions  it  is  evident  that 
the  ancients  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  tree 
yielding  olibanum.  Garcia3  ab  Horto  6aid  the  tree  was 
like  a  Lentiscus,  Thevet  stated  it  to  be  a  Pine,  and  Lin- 
naeus conjectured  that  olibanum  was  the  produce  of  a 
Juniper,  at  one  time  of  Juniperus  thurifera,  and  at 
another  of  J.  lycia,  the  former  growing  in  Spain,  and 
the  latter  in  Africa  and  the  south  of  France  ;  but 
neither  have  been  proved  to  yield  any  frankincense. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  the 
country  or  countries  whence  this  incense  was  and  is  ob- 
tained before  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  plant  which 
yields  it,  because  travellers  are  so  apt  to  mistake  one 
thing  for  another,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
many  of  their  statements.  The  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  both  point  to  Sheba  as  the  country  yielding 
frankincense.  This  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  Saba,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
ancients  almost  universally  refer  to  this,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  numerous  quotations  by  Celsius.  Thus  Thec- 
phrastus  mentions  that  part  of  Arabia  which  is  about 
Saba,  Adramita,  and  Citiboena  ;  so  also  Strabo  states, 
that  in  the  happy  region  of  the  Sabaeans,  both  myrrh 
and  frankincense  (Ai/Saros)  are  produced.  Pliny  re- 
peats the  same,  and  the  poets  refer  to  it  "solis  est  thurea 
virga  Sabceis."  By  some  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced 
on  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  Celsius  quotes  R.  David 
Kimchi,  on  Jerem.  vi.  20,  "  Apporlabatur  thus  e  terris 
longe  dissitis  quia  non  inveniebatur  in  terra  Israelis." 
Dioscorides,  however,  states  that  \tpavos  or  olibanum 
is  produced  both  in  Arabia  and  in  India.  Two  kinds 
are  known  in  the  present  day,  the  African  and  the 
Indian.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  mentions  AifSdvos 
expressly  as  procured  with  myrrh,  at  Malao,  Masylon, 
and  Aromata,  which  probably  correspond  with  the  mo- 
dern Tajoura,  Zeila,  and  Berbera,  on;  the  east  "coast  of 
Africa.  Arab  writers,  as  Serapian  and  Avicenna,  who 
evidently  refer  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  state 
that  loban  is  also  called  koondur.  A  Persian  author 
affirms  that  it  is  produced  on  the  coast  of  Yemen  and 
of  Oman.  Avicenna  states  that  it  comes  to  Merbat, 
which  is  on  the  sea  coast  near  Dafar.  Niebuhr  states 
that  the  plant  is  cultivated  at  Keshin  and  Schahr, 
which  are  on  the  same  south  coast  of  Arabia,  but 
that  it  was  originally  introduced  from  Abyssinia. 
Forskal  says  positively  that  it  is  produced  by  a  species 
of  Amyris,  one  of  which,  indeed,  yields  myrrh.  Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted,  in  hi3  travels  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  in  Oman,  does  not  say  that  frankincense  is 
produced  on  that  coast,  but  that  he  was  never  able  to  see 
the  tree  which  produced  it.  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  olibanum  being  produced  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  that  it  is  so. 
Many  of  the  exports  of  the  Arabian  coast,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  are  first  imported  from 
Africa.  This  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  and  probably  also 
with  frankincense.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  author  of  Travels 
in  Southern  Abyssinia,  has  informed  the  author  of  this 
article  that  frankincense,  so  called,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Berbera,  on  the Soumalee  coast  of  Africa, 
and  that  it  is  brought  fron;  tlie  iiuerior.  So  Dr.  Malcolm- 
son  writes,  from  Aden, that  it  is  largely  imported  into  that 
port,  and  also  into  other  ports  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
whence  it  is  re-exported  to  Bombay.  Another  kind  of 
olibanum  is  no  doubt  produced  in  the  interior  of  India, 
and  exported  from  Calcutta.  It  will  be  shown  in 
another  article  that  these  are  produced  by  two  species  of 
the  same  genus  of  plants. — R. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 

{Continued  from  p.  405.) 

Fbom  starches  obtained  from  seeds,  I  pass  to  such  as 

are  procured  from  the  stems  of  certain  plants.     Sago  is  a 

Btarch  of  this  class.     It  is  largely  obtained  from  certain 

Palm-trees,  and  more  especially  from  one  which  is 


called  the  Sago-Palm  (Sagus  Rumphii)  of  which 
Fig.  3  affords  you  a  representation.  The  character 
of  such  trees  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  which  we 
ever  see  in  our  own  climate.  They  grow  only  within  the 
tropics,  or  in  warm  countries  contiguous  to  them.  The 
interior  of  their  trunk  is  pulpy  and  pith-like,  and 
Fig.  3. 


often  contains  an  abundance  of  starch.  In  order  to 
procure  this,  the  trunk  is  split  into  logs  a  few  feet  in 
length,  and  the  soft  interior  is  then  extracted  and 
pounded,  and  thrown  into  water.  The  water  is  then 
drained  off  from  the  pulpy  mass,  and  the  starch  comes 
away  with  it  ;  and  upon  being  allowed  to  settle,  is 
afterwards  prepared  and  purified  by  successive  wash- 
ings. The  Sago-meal,  as  it  is  called,  and  of  which  I 
show  you  a  specimen,  is  the  form  in  which  this  starch 
is  procured,  although  it  is  not  commonly  imported  to 
England  in  this  state.  Theusual  form  in  which  this  starch 
is  to  be  met  with, is  the  common  article  calledPearl  Sago, 
composed  of  little  spherical  grains  ;  a  character  given 
it  by  passing  the  Sago-meal  through  a  cullender,  and 
then  drying  it  on  hot  plates.  Potato  starch  is  some- 
times prepared  in  this  form,  and  is  then  sold  by  the 
honest  dealer  as  Potato-Sago,  and  by  the  fraudulent 
tradesman  as  true  Sago. 

Fig.  4. 


There  is  another  tribe  of  plants  to  which  the  genus 
Cycas  belongs,  containing  one  or  two  species  from 
which  it  is  stated  that  a  coarse  description  of  Sago  is 
sometimes  procured.  They  have  short  thick  stems, 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  large  leaves,  but  are  totally 
unlike  Palms  in  their  botanical  characters.  The  public 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  teeing  these  tropical  plants 
in  perfection  at  the  great  national  establishment  at  Kew, 
which  is  now  as  freely  accessible  as  the  British  Museum. 

The  trunks  of  the  different  plants  which  furnish  the  Sa- 
goes  of  commerce  rise  into  the  air  ;  but  there  is  a  class 


of  stems  which  are  either  wholly  or  partially  subter- 
ranean, and  which  abound  in  starch.  Some  of  this 
class  of  stems  are  so  variously  modified  in  form  and 
character  as  to  require  specific  names  for  designating 
them.  The  tubers  of  the  Potato,  and  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  are  only  swollen  portions  of  under-ground 
stems  which  are  thus  modified  to  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  becoming  magazines  of  nutriment  for  the 
future  development  of  their  buds  (or  eyes  as  they  ar& 
usually  called)  into  those  stalks  and  branches  which 
rise  above  ground,  and  bear  leaves  and  flowers.  We 
must  not  confound  the  true  tuber  (with  its  buds)  with 
certain  tuberous  roots  that  are  merely  swollen 
expansions  of  some  part  or  other  of  this  latter 
organ.  These  we  find  in  the  Dahlia,  Paeony,  and  in 
certain  of  the  Orchis  tribe.  Such  tuberous  roots 
also  serve  as  magazines  of  nutriment,  but  they  bear 
no  buds  upon  their  surface,  unless  such  are  fbrm^  ancj- 
forced  upon  them  bv  peculiar  treatnip^*,  ^i]le  nourish- 
es;!., "winch  is  stored  in  tubers,  tuberous  roots,  and  the 
other  forms  assumed  by  subterraneous  stems  and  roots, 
is  very  frequently  starch  ;  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
gum  or  sugar,  according  to  the  peculiar  plant,  or  even 
according  to  the  time  of  year  in  which  we  search  for 
it.  oCyer&l  species  of  the  Indian  Shot  tribe,  growing 
in  tropical  countries,  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  great 
abundance  of  starch,  which  is  stored  up  in  their  under- 
ground stems.  The  starch  imported  uuder  the  name 
of  Arrow-root  comes  from  plants  cf  this  tribe  ; 
especially  from  one  which  itself  bears  this  name 
(Maranta  arundinacea,  fig.  4),  because  of  its  native- 
name  Ara.  Another  of  the  same  tribe  furnishes  the 
"  Tous  les  Mois"  of  commerce,  a  starch  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  equally  excellent  article  as  Arrow- 
root, and  which  is  sold  much  cheaper.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  facts  that  have  been  sufficiently  authenticated  by 
competent  authority,  to  prove  that  either  of  these 
exotic  starches  are  more  wholesome  than  common  Po- 
tato starch,  when  this  is  properly  prepared  and  tho- 
roughly purified  of  all  adventitious  matters.  I  consider 
the  Potato-starch  much  more  palatable  than  Arrow- 
root, in  the  usual  form  in  which  the  latter  is  prepared 
for  invalids.  Starches  must  be  boiled  to  make  them 
digestible,  and  then  they  all  assume  the  form  of  a 
homogeneous  jelly-like  paste.  "But,"  says  Raspail, 
"  it  is  evident  that  pure  starches  being  chemically  iden- 
tical in  all  plants,  they  must  possess  similar  medical 
properties.  It  is  mere  quackery  to  direct  a  patient  to 
use  any  one  of  them  rather  than  another,  and  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  more  costly  exotic  article  over  the 
cheaper  indigenous  one ;  consequently,  we  ought  always 
to  prescribe  Potato-starch  in  preference  to  Sago  or 
Arrow-root ;  both  of  which  are  so  readily  imitated." 
( To  be  continued,) 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  Fruit  and  its  Judges  at  Chisivick. — I  beg  to 
offer  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  your  correspondent 
of  last  week,  who  signed  himself  "  A  Fruit-grower  but 
not  an  Exhibitor."  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
exhibition  of  collections  of  fruit  should  be  encouraged, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  impartial 
person  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject that  they  have  frequently  been  rewarded  at  Chis- 
wick  with  much  higher  prizes  than  their  real  merit 
warranted,  and  your  correspondent  himself  asserts  that 
the  judges  formerly  acted  too  liberally  towards  them. 
When  collections,  of  fruit  were  first  shown  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  the  judges  to  give  them  unusual 
encouragement,  and  I.  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  exhibitors,  I  have  on  many 
occasions  acquiesced  in  awards  which  I  considered 
higher  than  the  collections  in  strictness  merited.  The 
evil  consequences  of  that  course  soon,  however,  began 
to  develop  themselves  ;  unripe  and  second-rate  fruit 
was  constantly  sent  by  parties  who  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  good  articles  to  form  a  collection,  made 
it  up  with  those  of  inferior  quality,  and  to  so  great  an 
extent  was  this  abuse  at  length  carried,  that  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  thought  it  right  to  enact  a  new  rule, 
viz.,  that  "  all  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  well  coloured ; 
if,  the  contrary,  it  will  be  disqualified."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  judicious  regulation  the  unripe  fruit  continued 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  was  of  course  pa-sed 
over  by  the  judges,  who  are  bound  to  consider  a  collec- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  have  not  the  power  to  separate  the 
good  portion  of  it  from  the  bad,  and  award  a  prize  for 
the  good  part  alone.  Much  angry  feeling  1  as  occa- 
sionally been  6hown  by  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors  who 
disregarded  the  Society's  rule,  and  some  good  advice  to 
them  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  your  Paper  ; 
but  it  has  produced  little  effect,  for  it  is  no  longer  ago 
than  your  report  of  the  last  May  meeting  when  speak- 
ing of  their  obstinacy  in  continuing  to  send  fruit  in  an 
unripe  state,  you  observe,  "  We  trust  that  the  judges 
will  not  flinch  from  their  duty  by  passing  by  unripe 
fruit,  and  that  the  growers  will  learn  in  time  to  dis- 
tinguish between  vinegar  and  sugar."  I  now  come  to 
your  correspondent's  complaint  that  Mr.  Ingram's  col- 
lection was  not  adequately  rewarded,  and  in  considering 
this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  requiring  all  fruit  to  be  fully  ripe  and  well 
coloured,  it  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Society  that 
the  judges  shall  "  not  make  any  award  in  cases  where 
the  objects  exhibited  do  not  appear  worthy  of  the 
medal,  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition  might  obain  a 
prize  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition  of 
the  same  class  to  oppose  it."  It  is  very  easy  to  apply 
the  terms  "beautiful,"  "admirably  grown,"  "fit  for  a 
queen,"  &c.  &c,  to  any  fruit,  no  matter  how  inferior  it 
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may  be  ;  but  all  such  things  must  be  considered  goodor 
tod  by  comparison,  and  their  prec.se  character  must  be 
determined  by  the  standard  whereby  they  are  judged. 
The  hi»h  sounding  terms  of  praise  applied  by  your  cor- 
respondent  to  productions  which  were  looked  upon  by 
the  iudges  unanimously  as  second  rate,  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  want  of  experience  has  caused  him  to  mistake 
Mediocrity  for  excellence  ;  and  his  extraordinary  argu- 
ment that   variety  of    colour  in  a  collection,   even  it 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  an  inferior  article,  ought 
to  constitute  an  additional  claim  to  a  prize,  may  excite 
a  smile,  but  cannot  require  an  answer.    Gooseberry  wine 
is  often  pronounced  superb  by  those  %ho  know  not  the 
vinous  flavour  of  champagne,  and  stewed  call  s  head  is 
perfectly   satisfactory   to   the   man   who   never  tasted 
turtle;  so  in  like  manner  the  collection  of  fruit  in  ques- 
tion might  have  gained  the  first  prize  if  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  much  better  ;  but  the  judges 
felt  bound,  under  the  before-mentioned  regulations  to 
consider  what  were  its  real  merits,  and  unanimously  de- 
cided that  it  did  not  contain  three   different  kinds  ot 
fruit  of  first-rate  quality  ;  and  entertaining  that  opinion 
they  would,  if  they  had  acted  strictly  up  to  their  in- 
structions, have  considered   it  altogether  disqualified, 
but  leaning  as  usual  towards  the  exhibitor,  they  gave 
him  the  belt  prize  which  they  felt  at  liberty  to  award. 
The  Pines  no  doubt  were  very  good,  and  your  corre- 
spondent asserts  that  if  they  had  been  shown  separately 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  medal  of  the  same 
value  as  that  which  was  awarded  for  the  collection  ;  but 
on  that  point  he  is  in  error,  inasmuch  as  that  was  the 
highest  prize  which  could  be  given  for  Pines  alone,  and 
there  were   many  better   on  the  table.     I   agree  with 
him  that  the  Muscat  Grapes  were  better  ripened  than 
any  others  exhibited,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  fane 
in  bunch  or  berry  ;  the  Peaches  and  British  Queen 
Strawberries  were  not  so  good  as  many  others  on  the 
table,  while  the  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cherries,  and  1  igs, 
were   decidedly    of  very   inferior   quality,     the    fine 
shown  by  Mr.  Ingram  separately  was  such  as  any  per- 
son would  be  glad  to  get  in  the  months  of  March  or 
April  but  by  no  means  first-rate  for  the  middle  ot  J  une  ; 
the  judges  particularly  noticed  its  extreme  lightness  in 
comparison  with  its  size.     Experience  for  more  than 
30  years  has  enabled  me  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  moat  of  the  celebrated  fruit  growers 
in  the  kingdom  during  that  period,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
le  satisfactory  if  I  explain  what  I  mean  (and  what  1 
believe   is   meant  bv   the  other  judges)   by  first-rate 
fruit  ;  I  therefore  beg  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  meet  with  such  hunches  of  Grapes  as  those  to  winch 
your    correspondent    alludes,   viz.,   weighing   19  lbs., 
15  lbs    or  even  8  lbs.  each,  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
fair  and  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  at  the  first  meeting 
in  the  kingdom  such  fruit  as  I  formerly  saw  grown  in  a 
general  way  bv  Baldwin,  Dowding,  Andrew,  Crawshay, 
and  manv  others,  and  is  at  present  produced  by  such 
.gardeners   as   Breffit,    Snow,    Fleming,    Spencer,  and 
though  last  not  least,  by  Mr.  Ingram  himself  on  most 
occasions,  whose  collection,  although  it  contained  ample 
variety,  was  no  more  to  be  compared  in  quality  with 
the  one  for  which  he  obtained  the  first  prize  last  year 
than  copper  is  comparable  with  gold  ;  and  that  gentle- 
man himself  was  aware  of  its  deficiencies,  and  with  his 
usual  candour  and  good  sense,  did  not  hesitate  to  admit 
them,  for  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  and  before 
the  names  of  the  exhibitors  were  announced,  I  heard 
him  exclaim,  "  I  have  got  a  collection  of  fruit  here,  but 
when  I  saw  it  this   morning   it   did  not   please   me." 
Some  Nectarines  exhibited  by  another  party  were  much 
admired  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  them,  they 
were  large"  and  of  a  most  beautiful  colour,  and  a  casual 
observer°might  have  thought  them  excellent,  but  they 
were   so   unripe  that   they  were   as  hard   as  Apples. 
Your  correspondent  declares  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Society  as  they  now  stand   are  quite   unobjectionable, 
and  yet  he  blames  the  judges  fdr  carrying  them  out ;  it 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  censure  is 
merely  the  opinion  of  an  anonymous  individual  against 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  a  body  appointed  by  a 
Society  whose  managing  members  are  perfectly  capable 
ef  estimating  the  competency  of  the  judges  whom  they 
appoint,  and  who  certainly  would  not  request  any  one 
to   act  in  that  capacity  unless  possessing  a  generally 
admitted     reputation     for     ability    to     perform     the 
duties    confided    to    him.     Your    correspondent    also 
states   that   the   decision   of    the    judges    as    regards 
Mr.    Ingram,    was     "  incomprehensible     as    well    as 
unfair  :"  it  is  very  likely  that  he  cannot  comprehend 
it,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  ours  ;  it  is  his  own  misfortune, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  find  com- 
prehension for  malcontents  ;  with  regard  to  his  charge 
of  having  acted  unfairly,  I  cast  it  back  in  his  teeth  with 
the  utmost  contempt.     I  really  recommend  this  gentle- 
man for  the  sake  of  the  public  not  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  but  to  appeal  in  propria  persona  to  the 
Council   of  the  Society,   and  if  he  can  impress  them 
with   as   favourable    an    opinion    of    his    abilities    as 
he   himself  evidently  entertains,  they   will,  doubtless, 
<dadly  avail  themselves  of   his  assistance  as  a  judge 

m  future.— One    of  the    Judges  of   Fruit. 1    am 

not  greatly  surprised  at  the  strictures  in  the  last 
Chronicle.  When,  owing  to  the  regulations  the  judges 
of  fruit  are  required  to  adhere  to,  it  becomes  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  satisfy  themselves,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  their  awards  should  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to 
others.  I  agree  with  much  that  your  correspondent 
states  as  to  the  results  of  such  decisions  on  collections, 
and  told  you  personally  last  season  that  such  would  be 
the  consequence  ;  but  I  disagree  with  him  in  stating 


that  the  regulations  are  unobjectionable,  and  that  the 
judges  are  solely  to  blame.     1  contend  that  these  regu- 
lations, taken  in  connection  with  the  apparent  determi- 
nation of  exhibitors  to  send  articles  so  opposed  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Society,  that  the  judges  must 
either  pass  them  by  altogether,  or  make  a  disagreeable 
compromise  between  their  prescribed  duty  and  their 
convictions,   are   the   chief   causes   of  the   disappoint- 
ments experienced.   It  very  likely  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  the  exhibitors  if  we  had  united  in  being 
more  liberal  in  our  awards  ;  but  censuring  the  judges 
is  not  the  way  to  get  out   of  the   dilemma  ;  honourable 
men,  whatever  be  their  private  opinions,  when  they  con- 
sent to  act,  must  do  so  according  to  the  rules  appointed 
for  their  guidance,  and  the  only  satisfactory  mode  ot 
settling  the  difficulty  is,  either  for  the  exhibitors  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  rules  by  which  fruit  is  to  be 
judged,  or  for  the  Society  to  give  up  the  stringent  ap- 
plication  of   these  rules,   and  leave  more  to  the  un- 
fettered judgment  of  practical  men  ;  or  take  a  middle 
path,  and  while  conferring  their  full  approval  upon  ripe 
well-coloured  fruit,  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  judges 
to  reward  superior  productions  as  to  growth,  though 
thev    may    be    deficient    in    ripeness    or    colouring  ; 
and  then,  whoever  may  he  the  judges,  if  the  majority 
are  practical  men,  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be 
no  complaint  of  undue  stinginess  on  their  part.     .Every 
exhibitor  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  according  to 
the  present  arrangements,  he  must  produce  at  least 
three    different    kinds   of   fruit    of  first- rate   quality, 
before  he  can   receive  a  prize  for  a  general   collec- 
tion ;   and  that  in  no  case  are  the  judges  to  award 
a    prize    for    fruit,   unless    perfectly    ripe    and    well 
coloured.  '    These    rules    prevented  the   judges  both 
last  season  and  the  present  from  awarding  a  premium 
to    specimens   showing  in   their    growth   great   horti- 
cultural skill,  and  collections  were  disqualified,  however 
fine  one  or  two  kinds  of  fruit  might  be,  because  three 
kinds  in  unison  with  these   regulations  could   not   be 
found    it  having  been  decided  in  a  disputed  case  upon 
high  authority,  that  the  judges  had  no  power  to  award 
a  prize  to  a  separate  article  or  two  in  a  collection,  but 
that  the  exhibitor  must  alone  determine,  whether  he 
will  try  for  a  high  prize  in  a  collection,  or  content  him- 
self with  humbler  premiums,  by  showing  m  the  dif- 
ferent  classes.      We   are   given   distinctly   to   under- 
stand that  quality  and  not  quantity  was  what  the  bociety 
wished   to   reward.     We  need  not  say  that  m  many 
cases  this  principle  is  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the 
exhibitors,  who  merely  to  swell  the  quantity  of  their 
dishes,  mix  up   articles  with  their  collection,  that  by 
their  inferiority,  instead  of  adding  to,  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  really  good  articles.     If  in  acting  according 
to  these  printed  regulations,  the  result  has  been  that 
one  celebrated  grower,  to  whom   your   correspondent 
alludes,  has  been  driven  into  class  showing  instead  of 
making  up  a  collection,  why  stop  with  throwing    he 
blame  upon  the  judges  for  merely  doing  then-  duty 
Would  it  not  be  a  more  manly  part,  either  to  exhibit 
in    conformity    with    the    regulations,    or    honourably 
endeavour  to  get  these  regulations  altered !     So  long  as 
nerfect  ripeness    is    considered   indispensable,    I    can 
easily  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  collec- 
tions, and  for  these  reasons,  first,  because  it  will  travel 
le«s  safely  than  if  it  wanted  a  little  of  the  extreme  o  f  ripe- 
ness, and  secondly,  because  as  the  greater  part  goes  to 
the  fruiterer's  shop  after  being  exhibited,  if  perfectly 
ripe  it  will  not  command  so  high  a  price  as  it  would  do 
if  less  ripe  ;  the  tradesman  knowing  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  lose  by  its  spoiling  on  his  hands  before  a  sale 
is  effected.     But  whether  the  present  rules  be  adhered 
to   or  be  slightly  modified,  I  trust  that  in  justice  to  the 
judges,  there  will  be  a  large  placard  placed  in  front  of 
{he  fruit-tent,  specifying  the  principles  on  which  then- 
awards  are  to  be  made,  which  at  any  rate ,wtt  .tend  to 
relieve  them  from  the  annoyance  of  being  troubled  with 
repeated  enquiries,  as  to  how  they  did  this  and  why 
they   did  not    do   that,  with   respect  to  this  and    that 
person's  fruit  ;  enquiries  which,  if  willing  I  could  give 
Uule  reply  to/as  I  seldom  know  who  are  the  successful 
winners  in  the  fruit  department,  until  the  list  appears 
in  the  Chronicle.     I  must  now  say  (and  very  reluc- 
tantly) a  few  words  respecting  Mr.  Ingram's  collection 
I  agree  with  your  correspondent, tliat  Mr.  ^groi^M 
have  received  the  same  prize  for  his  Pines,  that  he  did  fm- 
his  collection.    Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt     But  1  dis- 
agree with  him  when  he  states  his  Muscat  Grapes  were 
the  best  ripened  that  were  on  the  table;  simp  y  be- 
cause, in  whatever  else  they  might  differ,  the  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  ripe  , 
and  any  one  might  see  that  they  were  quite  green  in 
their  colour.     So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  however 
toe  judges  might  admire  their  fine  growth,  they  could 
not,  in  compliance  with  the  rules,  have  awarded  them  a 
prize  if  shown  singly,  but  would  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  them  by.  as  Mr.  Ingram  knows  well  they  were  con- 
strained to  do  in  similar-  cases  formerly.     Putting  these 
splendid  Grapes  aside,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
the  rarity  of  forced  Plums,  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pines,  became  marked  by  ex- 
tended variety  and  respectability  rather  than  the  first- 
rate  quality  of  its  constituent  parts,     "i  our  correspond- 
ent allows  that,  if  the  Elton  Cherries  were  well  ripened, 
Ley  were  small ;  that  other  Cherries,  Figs,  and  Melon 
were  not  so  fine;  and  that  the  Nectarines  were  hardly 
ripe,  but  handsome  ;  though  in  what  that  handsomeness 
consisted,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine-the  largest  of  them 
not  beincr  large,  and  the  smallest  of  them  very  small , 
th     imp?essio°n'onmymind  behig  that .both  they  and 
the  Melon  would  have  detracted  from  the  value  of  any 


collection.  It  would  pain  me  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  The  judges  are  liable  to  err,  and  may  have 
erred  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  but  whether  fit  for 
the  duty  assigned  us  or  not,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  your  correspondent  allows  we  did  the  best 
according  to  our  poor  ability.  I  have  directed  your 
attention  to  the  source  of  the  evils  complained  of,  which 
tends  to  take  the  blame  off  the  judges,  and  place  it 
where  it  should  be— between  the  exhibitors  and  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  which  the  judges  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  administer.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  but  for  these  rules,  Mr.  In- 
gram would  have  received  the  gold  medal,  to  which  the 
variety,  and,  with  several  exceptions,  the  superior 
growth  of  the  articles  in  his  collection,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  justly  entitled.— Another  of  the  Judges. 

Drainage  of'Pots.—l  beg  to  remark  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  using  crocks  and  breaking  them  up  is  a 
mere    trifle    compared  with   the  benefits  derived  from 
their  use  ;  and,  indeed,  good  draining  is  the  sine  qua 
non   of    all   successful    cultivation   of    pot   plants,  as 
of  every   other.      The  plan   I  have  long   pursued   is 
to  get  a  quantity  of  common  red  brickbats  (any  others 
wilt  do),  and  to" break  them  with  a  hammer  on  an  iron 
slab,  or  on  some  other  hard  substance  ;  and  I  think  the 
moderately  soft  bricks  answer  best,  as  they  appear  to 
take  up  and  retain  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  not  at 
all  injurious  to  the  plants.     I  never  allow  any  plant  to 
be  potted  without  using  some,  but  I  do  not,  except  for  very 
small  pots,  reduce  the  pieces  so  small  as  a  Bean  or  Pea  : 
the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  and  between  that  and  a  small 
Walnut,  I  have  found  most  convenient,  and  I  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  larger  crock, 
the  broken  drainage  itself  being  sufficient.     A  man  and 
a  boy  can  break  several  bushels  in  a  day,  and  they  can 
be  easily  sorted  into  sizes  with  a  sieve,  first  using  a  fine 
one  to  put  away  the  dust  and  small  pieces.   The  greater 
part  of  my  stove  plants  stand  on  a  slate  table  covered 
4  or  5  inches  with  the  above  materials,  and  I  find  it  to 
answer  exceedingly  well,  retaining  a  moisture  which,  if 
the  slates  were  exposed,  could  not  be  easily  or  so  well 
obtained. —  George  (1'ood,  Bochford. 

Extracts  from  Correspondence  u-ith  Sir  G   S.  Mac- 
kenzie, Bart.— Girling' s  Danecroft  Pea.— Having  read 
Mr.  Girling's  description  of  his  Pea,  which  is  a  well- 
marked  sort,  I  procured  some  quarts  of  it  ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  announce  that  1  consider  it  the  very 
best  of  all  the  early  sorts.     It  has  not,  indeed,  proved 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  the  pods  being  small,  but  the 
quality,  which  is  the  first  point  for  the  table,  is  most 
excellent,  resembling  that  of  the  Marrows  ;  and  there- 
fore it  deserves  space.     It  is  earlier  than  the  Charlton, 
with  which  I  compared  it,  by  10  days  at  least.     I  am 
trying  it   as   a  succession   Pea.      Even   when   it  has 
acquired  its  full  size  it  is  tender  and  rich  wnen  cooked 
which  is  not  the  case  with  any  Pea  I  am  acquainted 
with,  except  the  Marrows.     The  early  Peas,  cultivated 
about  Edinburgh  by  the  market   gardeners,  may  be 
prolific,  but  thev  are  bad.     The  gardeners  are  excuse- 
able  while  they  can  get  bad  things  sold,  some  say  ; 
I  think  they  ought  to  cultivate  the  best  they  can  pro- 
cure.    Alslrmmerids.— Having  read  the  high-sounding 
praises   of  Van   Houtte's   collection,    I    procured    50 
varieties  from  him,  in  good   order,  and  followeo.  his 
directions  respecting  them.     In  his  catalogue,  he  says, 
«  La  nature  semble  avoir  epuise   sa  palette  pour  en- 
richer  de  tons  riches   ou  tendres,  les   plus  varies,  les 
corolles  delicates  et  sveltes  de  ces  plantes.       I  am  of  a 
different  opinion.     The  bed  has  a  very  heavy,  dingy 
appearance  ;  and  I  only  wait  till  a  few  that  have  not 
yet    expanded    their    flowers    (though    they_  promise 
nothing)  show  what  they  are  fully,  to  bamsn  the  en- 
tire  collection  from  the  garden.      Fuchsias.  —  there 
seems   to  be   a    good   deal   of   humbug   going   on    m 
what    may  be   called   the   Fuchsia   trade,    and   those 
who    fancy    this   fine    tribe    should    require    a    speci- 
men of  the  flowers  before  they  give  orders  for  plants. 
Anion"  a  considerable  number  of  the  newest  which  I 
procured,  none  of  the  reds  which  have  yet  flowered  excel 
older  varieties.  The  best  light  one  that  has  yet  flowered 
is  Dickson's  Acantha.     It  is  of  a  decided  character, 
and  though  the  corolla  be  not  very  bright,  it  is  pleasing, 
sufficiently  contrasted  with  the  white  sepals  and  tube 
I  have  two  strong  plants  of  Serratifolia  (why  has  it  that 
name »)  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  shown  a  single  flower. 
The  appearance  of  the  plant  strongly  indicates  a  species; 
some  of  the  leaves  are  seven  inches  long      I  procured 
the  plants  direct  from  Messrs.  Veitch      Messrs.  Dick- 
son and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  also  got  a  plant  from  them, 
which  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Caledonian  Society  s 
shows,  and  it  was  so  different  in  its  whole  appearance 
from  mine,  and  the  flowers  were  so  like  some  of  the 
pink  varieties,  that  I  was  very  positive  in  affirming  it 
was  not  the  Serratifolia.     Messrs.  Dickson's  plant  had 
been  kept  in  a  stove,  and  that  might  have  caused  it  to 
differ  so  much  from  mine,  which  is  in  a  greenhouse. 
A  gardener  in  my  neighbourhood  had  purchased  a  plant 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  which  had  many  flowers,  though 
the  plant  was  small.     I  have  given  him  a  cutting  from 
mine  that  he  may  compare  their  progress  ;  and  Mr. 
MeNab,  of  the   Experimental  Garden,  is  making  ob- 
servations.    If  the  plants  sold  by  Messrs.  ^  eiteh  be 
all  from  one  original,  the  facts  are  curious  ;  but  if  not, 
there  may  be  varieties.— Pansies  :  De  Gustibus,  &c. 
While  this  flower  in  some  of  its  varieties  is  pleasing, 
and  even  brilliant,  I  cannot  say  I  admire  some  that 
have  »ot  great  names,  and  fetch  good  prices.  _   J  here 
may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing;  aud  the  advice  may 
be  repeated  as  to  this  flower— see  a  specimen  beiore 
you  "ive  an  order  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  everything. 
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Hedgehogs  — ( See  p.  3S9).— Dr.  Herbert  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  hedgehog.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  hedgehog  is  more  useful  to  man  than  other- 
wise ;  however,  last  summer,  hearing  the  cry  of  a 
leveret  in  our  wilderness,  1  was  induced  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  to  my  surprise,  a  hedgehog 
had  got  it  in  his  mouth.  "What  he  was  going  to  do  with 
it  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  thought  to  kill  and  eat  it, 
therefore  I  put  my  foot  on  him  and  stopped  him,  aud 
returned  the  leveret  to  its  companion,  that  was  seated 
hard  by.  On  going  the  next  morning  both  were  re- 
moved"; I  suppose  by  their  mother,  to  some  quieter 
retreat. —  W.  Brown,  Merecale.— — I  perceive  that  Br. 
Herbert  denies,  "  without  hesitation,"  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  concerning  a  hedgehog  eating  a  rabbit.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  case  in  question,  further  than 
seeing  it  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  I  will  give  some  in- 
stances which  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  which,  1  irmigiue,  will  fully  prove'  the  hedgehog  to 
be  carnivorous.  Two  years  ago  my  father's  gamekeeper 
caught  one  in  a  trap  set  for  vermin  and  baited  with 
rabbit ;  about  a  month  afterwards  he  caught  another  in 
the  same  manner.  One  evening  last  summer,  whilst 
walking  through  a  cover,  I  came  upon  one  lying  in  a 
pheasant's  nest,  with  the  shells  of  the  eggs  lying  scat- 
tered around.  I  conveyed  him  carefully  home,  and  had 
him  put  into  a  box,  and  different  sorts  of  vegetables, 
boiled  and  raw,  a  plate  of  porridge  or  stir  about,  and 
milk,  a  pheasant's  egg,  and  a  dead  rabbit  put  in  beside 
him.  On  examining  next  morning,  I  found  nothing 
had  been  touched  ;  in  the  evening,  still  nothing  touched.; 
but  on  the  second  morning  the  egg  was  eaten,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rabbit ;  the  milk,  &c,  having  been 
quite  neglected.  I  may  here  mention  that,  when  a  bey, 
I  have  kept  hedgehogs  at  different  times  upon  porridge 
and  milk,  of  which  they  seemed  very  fond.  Lastly, 
about  tw-o  months  ago,  whilst  the  keeper  was  employed 
trapping  rabbits,  lie  caught  three  within  a  period  often 
days,  in  the  traps  set  in  the  mouths  of  the  holes.  I 
will  add  one  other  case  which  happened  to  an  intimate 
friend.  He  had  a  leveret  'which  he  amused  himself 
with  as  a  pet,  and  which  he  kept  in  a  small  wooden 
house  erected  for  it.  One  day  he  caught  a  hedgehog, 
rather  undersized,  which  he  took  home,  -and  believing 
it  to  be  grauivorous,  put  it  in  beside  the  leveret.  Next 
morning,  whilst  feeding  them,  he  observed  a  long  deep 
scratch  on  the  leveret's  side,  which  he  imagined  had 
been  done  by  a  nail ;  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  ob- 
truding point.  The  following  morning  the  leveret  was 
eaten  up,  nothing  but  skiu  and  bones  remaining.  Still, 
he  would  not  believe  the  hedgehog  to  be  the  culprit, 
but  tried  to  imagine  that  rats  or  some  other  vermin  had 
been  the  murderers.  That  same  day  he  caught  another 
hedgehog,  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  which  he 
put  in  beside  it.  Next  morning  he  discovered  the 
smaller  one  had  killed  and  eaten  the  greater  part  of  the 
larger.  If  the  Dean  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  veracity 
of  the  latter  statement,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  him  the 
name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  when  he 
may  communicate  with  him  himself. — R.  B.  £>. 

Manna  on  the  Elm A  few  days  since  information 

was  given  me  that  the  flat  top  of  a  stone  wall  at 
Fotheringhay  was  covered  with  little  globular  trans- 
parent bodies  resembling  boiled  sago.  On  inspecting 
the  production  in  situ  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  it 
had  fallen  from  a  row  of  broad- leaved  Eims  which  over- 
hung the  wall,  some  globules  of  a  similar  character,  or 
a  more  diffused  gummy  substance,  still  adhering  to 
many  of  the  leaves.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fall  of  the 
bodies  took  place  about  the  7th  of  June,  and  probably 
in  the  course  of  that  day,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  remarkably  hot  day  everywhere.  I  inclose  a  portion 
of  the  ^substance,  which  appears  from  its  mere  obvious 
characters  to  be  manna.  The  globules  have  contracted 
considerably  since  they  were  first  collected.  Manna 
has  occasionally  been  gathered  in  hot  summers  in 
England,  from  the  common  Ash,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
many  trees  are  capable  of  producing  it ;  the  common 
Larch,  a  species  of  Tamarix  and  Hedysarum,  a  Euca- 
lyptus, &c,  are  recorded  as  yielding  inauna.  -  Honey- 
dew,  whether  exuding  from  the  leaves,  or  produced  by 
aphides,  appears  to  be  very  similar,  if  not  identical 
—M.  J.  E. 

What  Measures  shall  I  take  u-ilh  my  Tulips  ? — 
This  is  an  importaut  question  with  Tulip  growers,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  often  suggested  itself  to 
the  amateur  during  the  present  disastrous  season.  The 
oldest  grower  does  not  remember  oue  so  unfavourable, 
and  we  have  some  growers  in  our  neighbourhood  50 
years  old  ;  many  collections  are  reduced  to  one  half, 
and  how  to  manage  the  remaining  portion  is  the  subject 
of  this  article.  There  are  but  a  few  who  have  been 
fortunate,  although  I  am  one  of  the  number,  hav- 
ing had  only  12  roots  which  died  down  iu  the  best  beds 
containing  199  rows  ;  my  greatest  loss  has  been  in  seed- 
lings.^ The  subject  has  occupied  my  attention  daily, 
lest  disaster  should  fall  to  my  lot  uext  season,  and  after 
much  consideration  I  am  convinced  that  the  greater 
the  change  of  soil  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of 
success.  Since  last  April  I  have  been  busy  preparing 
for  next  planting  season.  Some  will  say,  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  I  am  not  in  a  neighbourhood  where  soil  may 


put  at  least  two  feet  deep  ;  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  '  been  inserted.  After  bis  last  commnuieation  on  the 
only  way  of  preventing  any  consequences  which  are  ,  subject  had,  however,  been  published,  I  took  an  early 
likely  to  arise  from  this  season.  Where  this  cannot  be  j  opportunity  of  inserting  some  bads,  and  the  result  has- 
effected,  however,  the  only  way  is  to  change  the  soil  |  proved  my  former  statement  to  be  correct.  The  stocks 
entirely,  and  to  substitute  fresh  from  another  part  of  i  upon  which  I  budded  this  year  were  removed  from  the 
the  garden  ;  I  have  seen  three  inches  of  the  top  soil  of   hedges  in  October  last,  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
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....  may 
be  obtained.  Money  in  most  instances  will,  however, 
purchase^  it,  and  what  is  20s.  or  40s.  to  secure  your 
roots  ?  The  plan  I  propose  to  put  into  execution  is  as 
follows  :— Being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  five  different 
qualities  of  rotten  Grassy  turf,  I  intend  to  put  under 
them  three  inches  deep  of  soil  such  as  I  have  never 
used  before  for  growing  Tulips,  to  mix  the  other  four 
together  to  cover  with,  and  the  soil  at  the  top  I  shall 


au  Onion  bed,  as  well  as  soil  from  the  Potato  grouud, 
used  with  good  effect,  the  ground  having  been  enriched 
by  manure.  But  I  should  not  advise  soil  from  the  Po- 
tato ground  to  be  used,  as  there  is  a  disease  in  some 
Tulips  similar  to  that  affecting  the  Potato  crop  ;  all 
soil  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
should  he  very  frequently  turned  over  ;  the  greatest 
losses  have  arisen  in  collections  where  soil  of  the  pre- 
vious year  has  been  employed,  thus  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  it  every  year.  I  am  now,  however, 
giving  advice  that  I  do  not  strictly  follow  ;  I  am  only 
enabled  to  change  the  soil  of  three  beds  IS  yards  long, 
the  other  three  are  upwards  of  four  feet  deep,  and  I 
remove  the  earth  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
the  width  of  the  bed,  trenchiDg  it  aud  bringing  fresh 
soil  to  the  top.  If  the  bed  is  intended  for  breeders,  I 
manure  it,  and  turn  it  over  twice  or  three  times,  and 
sow  it  over  with  Turnips,  but  if  for  broken  varieties,  I 
keep  turning  it  over  until  planting  time.  This  plan  I 
have  followed  some  years. — John  Slater,  Flcrist,  Cheet- 
ham  Hill,  near  Manchester. 

The  Potato    Crop An  article  by  Mr.   Barnes,   of 

Bieton,  appeared  at  p.  39d,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  Potatoes  in  our  county  (Devon)  are 
"  almost  to  a  certainty  "  consigned  to  destruction.  It- 
seems  that  Mr.  B.  has  lately  detected  the  presence  of 
disease  in  some  field  or  other.  Now  I,  too,  have  been 
in  the  fields,  and  have  examined  the  plants  as  narrowlv 
as  Mr.  B.  could  have  d  ne,  but  cannot  find  anything 
like  the  "  detestable  enemy  "  so  bitterly  complained  of; 
I  have  also  heard  the  opinion  of  many  people  on  the 
subject,  all  of  wfcoin  "  fully  concur  "  with  ine,  that  at 
present  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  general 
crop.  Mr.  Barnes  is,  however,  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  predictions,  for  last  spring  he  stated  that  in  no 
instance  would  diseased  tubers  produce  a  healthy  crop, 
aud  large  quantities  of  decayed  Potatoes  were,  m  con- 
sequence of  this  announcement,  thrown  awav.  and  by 
many  who  could  ill  afford  the  loss,  while  those  who 
would  not  be  humbugged,  but  chose  to  use  their  own 
brains, were  rewarded  with  excellent  crops. —  W.  Major, 
Powderham  Castle.  [We  have  inserted  this  letter,  for 
the  sake  of  the  supposed  fact  which  it  includes  ;  but 
we  have  omitted  much  which  was,  by  no  means,  credit- 
able to  the  writer.] 

The  Nuthatch. — Your  correspondent  "Anon"  has 
correctly  noticed  my  mistake  in  regard  to  the  nuthatch 
only  having  two  toes  before  instead  of  three.  By  some 
unaccountable  means  (for  I  had  a  specimen  before  me 
when  I  wrote)  I  fell  into  that  error.  When  I  mentioned 
that  the  nuthatch  cracked  nuts,  I  did  not  mean,  nor 
indeed  did  my  words  intimate,  that  it  made  mechanical 
use  of  its  bill  for  that  purpose,  or  that  it  broke  the  nut 
shell  by  compression.  My  observation  was,  that  "  it 
makes  a  tapping  noise,  while"  striking  forcibly  with  its 
beak  upon  a  nut  placed  in  the  cleft  of  a  branch." 
Any  casual  observer  in  winter  or  spring  must  have 
heard  and  seen  the  bird  thus  employed  without  think- 
ing with  "Anon"  that  it  was  engaged  upon  any  Hercu- 
lean task  beyond  its  strength.  As  to  the  other  error 
which  "Anou"  accuses  me  of  having  fallen  into, 
another  correspondent  bears  me  outinwhat  I  have  stated 
viz.  that  the  nuthatch's  nest  is  made  of  the  smooth  bark 
of  the  Scotch  fir.  T_;e  fact  does  not,  however,  require 
any  corroboration,  for  the  nest  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Therefore  I  agree  with  "Anon,"  that  the  study  of 
Nature  is  better  than  "  ten  thousand  books,"  and  recom- 
mend him  to  carry  out  the  precept.  My  information 
respecting  the  nuthatch  not  being  found  in  Cornwall 
was  taken  from  the  "  Museum  of  Animated  Nature," 
and  I  am  indebted  to  "  S."  for  his  information  to  the 
contrary.  As  both  he  and  "Anon"  are  afraid  of  a 
visit  of  this  bird  to  their  gardens  because  it  might  pilfer 
their  nutbushes,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  known  the 
little  bird  to  frequent  the  gardens  under  my  care  about 
18  years,  and  never  found  him  a  mischievous  visitor. 
Since  the  above  was  written  I  find  other  corrrespond- 
ents  slate  that  the  nuthatch  cracks  nuts  for  the  sake 
of  their  kernels,  still  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  does  so  for  the  sake  of  the  larv,se  or  pupa  of 
weevils  or  beetles  in  the  nuts.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  and 
since  it  is  not  plentiful  nor  gregarious,  what  lover  of 
nature  would  grudge  a  handful  of  nuts  to  a  bird  that 
does  not  alight  on  the  ground  to  pick  up  seeds  nor 
injure  the  fruit,  but  whose  food  is  chiefly  insects. 
While  my  pen  is  in  my  hand  I  see  a  nuthatch  descend- 
ing a  Plum-tree  looking  into  the  chinks  of  the  bark  for 


planted  in  their  situation  for  budding,  but  from  un- 
avoidable circumstances  this  was  deferred  until  the  end 
of  February ;  on  Slay  the  20th  I  selected  six  of  the  best 

plants,  and  budded  them  with  the  varieties Bouquet 

de  Flore,  Devoniensis,  and  Paul  Joseph.  Three  of  the 
plants  produced  flower-buds  by  June  ISth  (being  the 
30ih  day  from  budding)  out  of  the  six  budded,  and  there 
is  only  one  that  will  not  show  a  flower-bud  within  40  days, 
fully  proving  my  former  statement  to  have  been  uo  exag- 
geration ;  and  if  anybody  doubts  it,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
come  aud  see.  I  again  assert  that  I  find  my  plants 
well  established  within  a  year  by  the  method  1  pursue. 
In  the  autumn  of  1814  I  took  up  from  the  hedges 
nearly  300  Briers  :  about  100  of  the  best  were  budded 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  1 S45  ;  very  fe ;?  of  the  buds 
missed,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  a  large 
portion  of  them  made  good  plants,  many  of  them  flower- 
ing. In  November  76  of  them  were  transplanted  on 
the  lawn,  and  each  plant  has  produced  from  three  to 
70  flower-buds.  The  plants  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  established  to  beobjects  of  great  beauty.  Now. 
instead  of  the  fine  display  of  Boses  on  my  lawn  I  have 
had  this  season,  according  to  Mr.  Thomson's  system 
they  would  still  have  been  gracing  the  hedge-rows.  Mr. 
Thomson  says  that  his  system  gains  two  important 
points,  a  luxuriant  start,  and  a  steady  vigorous  growth  i 
but  these  points  are  also  gained  by  my  system.  Plants 
of  Victor  Hugo,  budded  last  June,  made  shoots  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  4  feet  7  inches  in  length, 
besides  being  once  headed  down  ;  and  this  is  surely  lux- 
uriance enough.  By  my  system  the  most  important  point, 
that  of  securing  good  roots  from  the  beginning,  is  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Thomson  seems  to  think  the  method  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Rivers,  to  cut  the  tap  root  of  his 
Briers,  aud  form  a  trench  to  be  filled  up  with  manure, 
would  suit  his  purpose  ;  but  I  think  he  would  do  better 
to  take  up  the  plants  while  he  is  about  the  job  (if 
at  the  proper  season),  and  to  plant  them  without  any 
manure.  If  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  Rose,  he  may  expect  to  have  shoots  St  for  bud- 
ding by  June.  Mr.  T.  says  that  my  plan  is  hazardous, 
but  lias  not  explained  why.  Also  that  I  was  singular 
in  finding  shoots  from  plants  taken  up  in  October  fit 
for  budding  iu  June  ;  but  he  never  ean  have  tried  the 
system,  otherwise  he  must  have  found  shoots  strong 
enough  for  that  purpose.  My  opinion  is  that  the  earlier 
in  the  season  buddinj  is  peiformed  the  sooner  will  a 
union  take  place.  I  therefore  prefer.  May  or  Jane  (of 
course  all  seasons  are  not  alike),  and  if  the  shoots  are 
pulpy  they  must  be  tenderly  handled.  In  regard  to 
morning  or  night  being  the  best  time  for  budding,  that 
is  a  mere  whim.  The  principal  points  are  the  state  of 
the  stocks  and  the  buds  to  be  inserted,  together  with 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  operation.  The  Eoses 
which  I  have  budded  this  year  were  done  at  mid-day, 
and  they  are  doing  well.  As  regards  _Mr.  Rivers's  sys- 
tem of  docking  and  pruning  I  will  say  nothing ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  Wild  Brier  docked  and  cut  soon 
makes  a  good  stock,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted — Robert 
Cas^illes,  Eu-en  Kemble,  TVills. 

Tlte  late  J^uchsm  Challenge. — Being  one  of  the  e_\_hibitors  of 
the  rival  Fuchsias  at  Chiswick,  on  the  l-3th,  and  having  agreed 
to  the  decision  of  the  question  by  the  judges  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  it  will  naturally  be  said  that  I  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  their  decision,  nor  do  I,  as  far  as  it  goes :  but  I  have 
the  greatest  right  to  complain  of  their  want  of  decision  when  all 
the  answer  I  can  get  to  my  inquiry  is,  that  the  judges  have 
decided  that  Mr.  Lane's  ruehsia  is  the  best,  bnt  that  they  de- 
cline to  name  any  other  as  second,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
stakes  are  paid  to  Mr.  Lane.  I  certainly  did  not  expect,  when 
I  gave  my  consent  to  have  the  judges  of  the  Horiienltural 
_ e .y,  that  we  should  have  been  judged  by  a  secret  and  un- 
accountable inquisition  :  but  that  every  point  would  have  been 
stated  fairly  and  openly,  just  the  same"  as  if  we  had  our  own 
judges,  and  which  I  wished  for,  but  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Lane. 
According  to  our  agreement,  the  1st  Fuchsia  was  to  have 
had  101.  out  of  the  stakes  -of  151.,  and  the  second  best 
51.,  unless  it  was  thought  unworthy  by  the  judges ;  but  the 
judges,  after  naming  Mr.  Lane's  as  the  1st,  declined  to  name  a 
second.  If  they  were  incompetent  to  name  a  2d  or  3d,  they 
were  equally  incompetent  to  judge  which  was  first.  And,  if 
they  vrere  competent,  they  ought  in  common  justice  to  have 
decided  which  was  2d  and  3d,  or  to  have  stated  publicly  their 
reasons  for  withholding  a  second  prize.  Had  they  acted  in  this 
straightforward  way,  and  placed  me  even  3d,  I  should  have 
been  satisfied.  For,  having  placed  myself  in  their  hands,  I 
should  have  had  no  tight  to  find  fault  their  judgment,  had 

they  carried  out  their  decision  :  hut,  having  declared  them— 
selves  undecided,  and incompetent  Be  to  placing  the  2d  or  3d, 
I  have  a  right,  and  so  has  the  public,  to  consider  them  equally 
incompetent  as  to  the  first :  and  we  have  also  a  right  in  this 
case  to  consider,  that  in  direct  opposition  to  our  agreement^ 
they  gave  the  prize  to  the  best  plant,  instead  of  the  best  variety. 


".  HaUy,  Blackhtatlt.    [We  believe  the  judges  have  a  complete 

,  answer  to  this  complaint;  aod  we  dare  sav  that  next  week  will 

insects  which  might  have  escaped  the  sight  of  its  little  '  produce  it.    In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  hound  to  declare  that 

neighbour,  the  gray-creeper  (Certhia  familiaris)  while    they  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  not  to  award  any  prize 

ascendin".—  J.    m'ghton.  to  either  Mr.  Hall;, 's  Seedling,  or  that  of  Mr.  Epps.] 

Rats —  A.  correspondent  a  week  or  two  back  com- 
plained of  a  trick  of  a  rascally  rat-catcher,  and  asked 
how  to  punish  him.  I  answer,  employ  another  man  to 
destroy  the  rats,  telling  him  as  well  as  the  first  that  you 

will  never  send  for  them  a  second  time C.  D. — —A 

good  mode  of  destroying  rats  and  mice  is  to  cut  old 
corks  in  slices  as  thin  as  wafers,  and  to  fry  them  in  the 
frying-pan  after  it  has  been  used  for  frying  any  meat, 
but  not  burnt ;  place  them  about  where  the  vermin 
appear,  and  all  will  be  destroyed,  for  they  eat  them 
voraciously. — Anon. 

Roses  ;  Hedge-budding.  —  Mr.  Thomson  (p.  302) 
appeared  to  doubt  my  ability  to  produce  flower-buds, 
iu  the  short  space  of  35  or  40  days,  after  the  buds  had 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
June  24. — This  the  third  show  of  the  season  was 
held  in  the  Surrey-  Zoological  Garden.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  have  been  wished.  The  exhibition  was,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  the  last,  both  in  regard  to  the  quality  aud 
quantity  of  the  subjects  produced.  The  best  collection 
of  Miscellaneous  Pla>~s  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  sent  among  others  the  pretty  JEschynanthus  para- 
siticus formerly  described  ;  a  lovely  Epiphyllum  specio- 
sum  ;  the  blue-flowered  Ruellia  ciiiata  ;  Aphelexis  hu- 
milis,  2i  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  through  ;  Melia, 
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pedaracb  ;  and  a  tall  Ixora  coccioea  ;  together  with  the 
*arlet- flowered  Gudoquia  Hookeri ;  Clerodendron 
luamatum  ;  t'ne  green flowered  Heath  (Erica  viridi- 
ora);  aud  other  plants.  Another collection  come  fjiom 
Ir.  Hamp,  gr,  to  I.  Tliornc,  Esq.,  in  Which  we  re- 
larked  a  neat  plant  of  Kaloaantlies  miniata,  with  tight 
eads  of  gay  rod  and  white  blossoms;  a  pretty 
lones  grandillora ;  two  Clerodendrons ;  and  Tuy- 
inotus  proiiferus,  the  latter  hardly  in  bloom.  la  the 
furserymen's  Class,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Wandsworth- 
oad,  obtained  a  Gold  Melal  for  a  group  composed  of 
'uchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Verben  is,  and  Calceolarias, 
Bother  with  a  Polygala  and  a  small  Veronica  speciosa. 
Egroupa  of  four  specimen  plants,  Mr.  Bruce  obtained 
1st  prize  for 'pretty  planta  of  Lesehenaultia  formosa 
nd  Aehimenes  picta,  together  with  Clerodendron  squa- 
latum  aud  Pimelea  decussata.  Mr.  Roger  was  second 
rith  Epacris  grandiSora,  Erica  Bergiann,  Fuchsia 
orymbitlora,  and  Nerium  Oleander.  Of  single  spe- 
imens,  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  sent  tlie 
oble  Erica  metulccflora  bicolor,  firmerly  described. 
Ir.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill,  Erica  ampullacea,  24  feet 
l  height  and  as  mush  in  width  ;  and  Mr.  Bruce,  Epi- 
hyllum  speciosura,  3  feet  in  height  and  about  2  feet 
cross,  quite  a  mass  of  bl  om.  Mr.  Hamp  also  sent  a 
:iie  plant,  not  in  bloom,  of  Veronica  speciosa.  The 
'est  collection  of  Cape  Heaths  in  the  Amateur's  Class 
r'as  shown  by  Mr.  Hamp.  and  in  the  Nurseryman's 
by  Messrs.  Fairbairn.      Mr.  Dawson  also  pro- 

r  id  plants  ;  other  groups  came  from  Mr.  Roser 

rwood Of  Orchids,  Sir.  Bruce  sent 

he  showy  Cattleya  Mo  site,  three  Oneidiums,  and  the 
ed  flowered  Broughtonia  sauguinea.— Two  good  plants 
f  Aehimenes  gvaudiflora  were  shown  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
i'  Pimlico.  We  also  remarked  four  good  pots  of  the 
Sue  Hovered  Lobelia  erinus  grandiftora..  Mr.  CutHil! 
no  wed  Le'i   ntlius  iongifolins  ;  aud  Mr.  Kay  a  small  but 

r  ;iosa ;  and  Mr.  Stow,  of  Duiwich,  the 

iretty  Campanula  fragiiis,  Hoya  carnosa,  a  large 
fuchsia  fulgens,  and  Aehimenes  longiflora.  Mr.  Wood, 
f  Norwi  ',  v  egated  plants,  and  an  interesting  ej- 
ection of  Alpines. — Collections  of  cut  Roses  were  pro- 
ftced  in  ord   r,  and  formed  perhaps  :he  most 

ttiv.eiive  feature  of  the  show,  la  ihe  Amateur's  Class 
he  1st  priz  v  a  "  ar di  d  to  Mr.  Parsons  ;  aud  in  the 
Nurserymen's,  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou.  Of  Summer 
loses,  in  the  latter  group,  a  few  of  the  best  were — 
Provence  :  Crested,  rale  rose;  Angers,  dark  glossy 
■ose.  Moss'.  Alice  Lewi,  Iliac  beautifully  cupped; 
'elm?.,  fine  shaded  crimson  ;  Helene  Mauget,  compact 
ven  rose  ;  Louise Cilct, glossy  blush  shaded.  Damask: 
Juke  of  Cambridge,  large  rosy  purple;  Louis  XVI., 
"ivid  crimson  and  purple;  Pope,  dark  violet  shaded 
vitll  crimson,  large.  Alba  :  Etoile  de  la  Malmaisou, 
|ale  flash  ;  Felieite  Parmentier,  flesh,  white  margin  ; 
L.a  Seduisante,  large  rosy  blush  ;  Madame  Audot,  flesh, 
inely  cupped.  Cailica  :  Adele  Prevosf,  large  silvery 
(lush  ;  B.dle  Rosine,  large  rosy  lilac  ;  Boule  de  Nau- 
euil,  dark  crimson  purple  ;  Co'onel  Combes,  crimson  and 
>urple,  very  large  ;  Columella,  rosy  crimson,  of  line 
iorm  ;  Donna  S  il,  rose  spotted  with  white,  very  neat  ; 
3' Aguesseau, rich  crimson,  fine ;  Ducde  Valmy, purplish 
:ose  ;  Eblouissante  de  Laqueue,  crimson  with  scarlet 
icntre,  most  brilliant  ;  Feu  Brillante,  vivid  crimson, 
icarlet  petals  very  large  and  even  ;  Grain  d'or,  bright 
irimson  shaded  with  pu'rplo ;  Graudissirna,  crimson 
urge  and  compact  ;  Latour  d'Auvergne,  cherry 
ihade  1,  with  purple,  very  large  and  fine  ;  CEillet 
laifait,  white  with  crimson  stripes  ;  Pharericus, 
•ose,  of  good  form;  Randolph,  blush  pink,  fine; 
surpasse  Tout,  bright  rosy  crimsou  ;  Triomphe  do 
raussens,  crimson  and  purple,  very  vivid.  Hybrid  Pio- 
lence :  Emerauee,  pale  lemon,  very  compact ;  La 
i'olupte,  bright  rose,  fine  form ;  Madame  Heuriette, 
:osy,  lilac  with  blub  margin.  Hybrid  China  :*Belle 
Uarie,  rose  ;  Brennus,  deep  carmine  ;  Charles  Fou- 
mier,  cherry  red  will)  blush  edges ;  Charles  Duval, 
ine  deep  pink  ;  Coupe  d'Heb£,  pink,  form  exquisite  ; 
3alien,  rosy  crimson,  spotted,  large  and  fine  ;  General 
Mlard, dark  crimson;  Le  Me'teore,  brilliant  rose  ;  Marie 
le  Champlouis,  deep-erimsoiij  fine  ;  Paul  Perras,  large 
sale  rose;  Phiiibert  Delorme,  peach  ;  Smith's  Seedling, 
Jght  carmine:  Richelieu  (Duval),  pale  rose,  finely  cupped: 
Suzanne,  lilac,  neat  ;  Triomphe  de  Laqueue,  dark  \iolet 
ivith  crimson  centime.  Autumn  Damask  Perpetual 
Roses  :  Bernard,  salmon  pink  ;  Ctelestina,  large  rose 
ivith  paler  edges  ;  Laurence  de  Montmorency',  rich  rose, 
oicely  cupped.  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Augustine  Mouchelet, 
;armine  ;  Bar  mne  Prevost,  krge  rose  piuk  ;  Comtesse 
Duchatel,  rose,  full  and  fine;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pale 
rose  ;  La  Reine,  glossy  lilac,  very  large ;  Madatne  Laffay, 
crimson  ;  Marquise  Boccella,  peach.  Bourbon  :  Bou- 
quet de  Flore,  carmine  ;  Due  de  Chartres,  deep  rose, 
full  ;  Charles  Souehet,  purplish  crimsou  ;  Edouarcl  Des- 
ibsses,  pale  piuk  ;  Comte  de  Rambuteau,  bright  c.iu.s  in; 
George  Cuvier  ;  Lady  Canning,  fine  large  lilac  ;  Ma- 
dame Souehet,  blush  edged  with  cherry  ;  Paul  Joseph, 
brilliant  crimson  ;  Proserpiue,  violet  purple  ;  Queen, 
salraou  r  se  ;  Souehet,  lai'ge  crimson  purple  ;  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  clear  flesh,  very  large  and  splendid  ; 
Ceres,  rose.  Noisettes  :  Aimee  Vibert,  white  ;  Clara 
Wendel,  cream,  centre  fine  yellow.;  Le  Pactote,  i\ne 
pale  yellow.  Chinas  :  Antheros,  blush,  centre  rose 
aud  yellow  ;  Cramoisie  superieure,  velvety  crimson  ; 
Madame  Breou,  distinct  rose  ;  Tancrede,  dark  rosy 
purple.  Tea-scented  ;  Silene,  rose  shaded  with  car- 
mine ;  Bougere,  rosy  bronze  ;  Devoniensis,  creamy 
white,  tinted  with  rose  ;  La  Renomme,  white,  centre 
brimstone  ;  Madame  Roussell,  white,  centre  flesh  ; 
Marie  de  Medicis,  rose,   centre  fawn  ;  Safrauo,  buff, 


centre  apricot;  Princesse  Marie, coppercolouiy/erygood;  i 
Though  past  their  prime,  the  Pelargoniums  much  en- 
livened the  exhibition,  which  in  some  poiuts  was  scanty 
of  flowers,  and  devoid  of  interest.  For  eight  Pelargo- 
niums in  12  inch  pots,  the  large  Silver  Victoria  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coysh,  whose  plants  were  well 
bloomed,  and  iipfine  condition  ;  for  eight  varieties,  in 
8-ineh  pots,  the  Is?  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Foster,  gr. 
to  Mr.  Staines  ;  and  the  2d,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pim- 
lico. -  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  :  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  who  exhibited  12  well-bloomed 
varieties;  2d,  to  Messrs.  C.  and  D.  Smith.  This  collec- 
tion displayed  anything  but  good  management,  the 
flowers  I  e  ng  small,  and  the  foliage  scanty. 

In  Carnations  aud  Picotees  :  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  a  Stand  of 
24  Carnations,  comprising  the  following  flowers  : — Wil- 
li, er's  Conquering  Hero,iriudson's  Miss  Barton,  Puxley's 
Prince  Albert,  Callcot's  Brutus  aud  .Tuba,  Parson's  Sir 
G.  Crewe,  Smith's  Lord  Combermere,  Taylor's.  Lord 
Byron,  Easou's  Admiral  C'urson,  Brooks's  Flora's  Gar- 
luid,  Grange's  Earl  Grey,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Wil- 
mer's  Solander  and  Earl  of  Errol,  Wildman's  Bona- 
parte, Shenning's  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Seedling,  Ely's 
Regulator,  Sir  R.  Hill,  William  Caxton,  and  Mungo, 
Mauley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Kay's  Omnium  Primum.  The  Picotees  were  very  fine, 
and  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Dickson,  and  to 
Ml'.  Norman,  for  their  collections.  The  stand  of  the 
former  contained  tiie  following  12  : — Gidden's  Sir  R. 
peel,  Sharp's  Agitator  and  L'Eiegaut,  Gidden's  Teaser, 
Dicksou's  Charles  Stanford  (a  new  and  very  fine 
flo  ver),  Sophia,  aud  a  Seedling,  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Winner's  Princess  Royal  ; 
and  Mr.  Norman  exhibited  Sir  Geo.  Cockburn,  Brink- 
ler's  Masterpiece.  Lady  Chesterfield,  and  Jamie  Gar- 
dener ;  Wilraer's  Bride  and  Princess  Royal,  Norman's 
Dick  Lee,  Sharp's  Agitator.  La  Delicate,  Gem,  and  Ne 
plus  Ultra ;  Ely's  Emperor,  Crash's  Prince  Albert, 
Barraud'sLadyDouro  and  3  U'derer, Burreughes'sDuke 
of  Newcastle  and  Mrs.  Bevah's  Trip  to  Cambridge, 
Garrat'a  Lady  Douro,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta, 
Matthews'  Enchantress,  Gidden's  Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  Sir 
R.  Peel. — The  Pinks  were  indilferent,  no  doubt  owing  to 
tlie  continuance  of  dry  weather;  for  Amateurs,  the  1-t 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Enfield  ;  2d,  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Holloway  :  3d,  Mr.  Hale,  of  Hillingdon. — 
In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  a  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henbrey,ofCroydou. — Fuchsias  were  fine;  Mr.Robiusou, 
who  obtained  the  .1st  prize,  produced  his  plauts  iu  fine 
condition,  uninjured  by  carriage  ;  R.  Dutton,  Esq., 
Dulwich,  had  the  2d  prize  ;  aud  in  the  Nurserymen's 
Class,  Messrs.  Fairbairn  received  an  extra  prize. 

Of  Fruit  there  was  little.  Mr.  Chapman  sent  Rood 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes;'  and  bunches  of  the  same 
variety,  together  with  Queen  Pi  .■;;;>  s,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Ramp.  Other  fruit  consisted  of  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries,  some  of  the  iaifer  fi  i-iookiug  speci- 
mens. Cucumbers  were  shosvn  by  Messrs.  Cutbjll, 
Robins,  and  Fieteher.  And  of  collections  of  Vegetables, 
the  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ma  tin. 


Taylor's  Bee-keeper.,'  .".'•''.  Third  Edition. 
Groombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster- row. 
This  is  a  well  got- up  book,  and  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  former  editions,  especially  as  regards  the  draw- 
ings and  description  of  the  hives.  The  author's  views 
are  similar  to  those  of  Nut:  and  other  recent  writers  on 
bees,  with  which,  however,  our  experience  is,  in  some 
instances,  at  variance.  F  n-  instance,  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  eggs  to  produce  future  queens  are  laid 
aftertiiose  of  common  bees  and  drones."  The  fact  is, 
that  the  eggs  id  working  bees  are  laid,  more  or  less,  at 
all  periods  of  the  year.  Again,  we  find  "  t'ne  cells  soon 
become  coated  by  the  cocoons  from  the  brood  to  pro- 
duce healthy  bees."  Such  is  not  the  case,  colonies  will 
continue  to  produce  healthy  swarms  for  many  years  ; 
nor  are  there  different  sorts  of  bee's  for  different  occu- 
pations ;  common  bees  are  servants  cf  "all  work," 
whose  habits  are  the  same  in  common  hives  as  in  those 
of  more  -novel  construction  ;  from  both  they  swarm, 
cast  out  the  young  queens,  and  destroy  their  drones, 
nearly  alike,  according  to  tlie  condition  of  the  colonies. 
Again,  our  author  quotes  from  Geiien  "that  bees 
search  in  the  neighbourhood  for  n  place  where  they  may 
deposit  their  honey  until  the  young  shall  have  left  the 
combs  in  which  they  were  hatched."  The  translator 
surely  must  have  made  some  mistake  here,  into  which 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  Geiien  would  hardly  have 
fallen.  As  bees  never  fix  their  combs  to  the  sides  of  the 
hive  near  the  bottom,  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of  contracting 
a  little  the  lower  part  of  deep  ones"  would  not  prevent 
the  comb  from  falling  from  the  top,  and  his  observation 
respecting  the  "  disposition  of  bees  to  work  downwards 
in  preference  to  climbing"  is  not  very  .clear.  They 
are  fond  of  ascending,  therefore  the  entrances  in  com- 
mon  hives  are  in  the  right  place.  The  Nadir-hive  is, 
of  course,  the  same  as  the  old  plan  of  eking,  aud  zinc 
feeding  pans  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  cold- 
ness. In  fact,  there  is  no  better  feeding-dish  than  a 
bit  of  old  honey-comb.  The  fact  of  Gelien's  enormous 
populated  hive  not  decreasing  so  much  in  weight  during 
winter  as  a  weak  one,  might  be  more  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  weight  from  the  early  brood  than  from  th-  real 
consumption  of  hon-^y.  Neither  is  the  charge  against  bees 
j  ust,  regarding  their  "  want  of  prudence  and  foresight" 
in  storing  up  more  pollen  thau  they  want.  If  pollen 
was  as  valuable  as  honey,  such  a  thing  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  as  essential  to 


the  pro-perity  of  the  colony  :.=  honey.  Our  author  in- 
clines to  the  old  notion  respecting  the  larvae  of  working 
bees  being  changed  into  queen  bets  by  royal  j  :lly  ;  aud 
observes,  we  b  liei .  with  good  feeling,  "never  kill  your 
bees."  As  much  difference  cf  opinion  exists  about  this, 
andascottagers still  persist  in  it, whose  returns,  we  know, 
oreed  that  of  the  amateur,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  the  comparative  merit  of  the  old  and  new  s 
Supposing  H.  and  B.  to  beg'n  to  keep  bees  at  one  time  ; 
H.  furnished  with  a  collateral  hive,  B.  with  a  common 
one.  H.'s  colony  ought  not  to  swarm,  but  enter  his 
side  boxes  and  glass  at  top,  unless  it  hap]  ens  that  they 
choose  to  follow  their  own  natural  way  in  spite  of  an 
improved  habitation.  B.'s  hive  •.■ill  have  thrown  off  three 
swarms  and  thus  quadrupled  itself ;  an  I  though  his  hives 
be  weaker  than  H.'s,  still  he  will  have  the  produce  of 
four  queens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  so  .,  n,  while 
his  neighbour  will  have  only  one.  Both  rbtaiu  honey 
by  their  respective  plans  :  B.  selects  the  best  calculated 
of  his  four  hives  to  stand  the  winter,  and  de-troys  the 
bees  in  the  others,  while  II.  removes  his  boxes  and| 
glass  ;  the  weight  of  honey  may  I  e  <  qual  :  . 
may  assert  that   his  is   all   pure,   -  s  be  s 

entered  the  side  boxes  at  t  ibour's 

swarmed,  his  combs  will  in  trul  an  B.'s. 

Both  are  now  precisely  a    .  ethej  is  spring, 

each  having  one  hive ;  the  -  it  the 

former  has  the  fullest,  requiring  in  ail  pro]  al)  lily  to 
be  fed,  the  latter  the  best  conditioned  stock,  with 
of  provision  for  the  winter.  The  charge 
may  be  thus  met ;  he  has  destroyed  three  swarms  or 
hives  it  is  true,  but  bis  neighbour  has  also  destroyed 
three  queens,  at  least  prevented  them  from  becoming 
useful  and  prolific,  and  the  boxes  taken  away  most 
likely  contaiued  much  brood,  which  shortly  would  have 
been  of  more  use  than  thrice  their  number  of  old  bees  ; 
for  late  hatched  bees  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  colony  the  following  season.  B.  also  destroyed 
much  brood,  especially  iu  his  strongest  swarm,  weak 
ones  seldom  containing  much.  B.'s  stock  is  the  best 
aft-.'  toe  honey  is  taken,  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  bees  leaving  the  hive  Supposing  he  kept  the  old 
stock  in  Ihe  first  swarm,  of  course  the  brood  were  not 
disturbed,  aud  they  will  shortly  make  up  the  loss  of 
bees  destroyed.  Thus  B  stives  toe  food  which  the 
number  of  old  bees  would  have  eaten,  while  H.,  by  his 
plan,  is  obliged  to  fee  ;  th  .  ,  to  die  in  a  short  season. 
Having  thus  placed  the  two  systems  in  a  fair  point  cf 
view  as  to  profit,  I  v ■ :-'.  it  to  be  and  rsl  I  that  I  most 
heartily  concur  in  the  now  general  feeij  j  :■  ;aiust  the 
practice  of  destroying  bees  by  suftbeat:;  .  ;  rovided  the 
means  taken  to  deprive  :  industrious  c 
their  store  be  not  injurious  to- them  in  the  main. —  iV. 


Coloured  IUtistrnlions  of  British   Garden  Fru'-'.   wi  '. 

Desaipiise  Lcller-press.    By  II.  L.  Mei'ER.    Part  I. 

4to.     Longmans. 
The  author    does    not    inform    us   in    whal 
wishes  this  work  to  be  regarded,  and   peril;  '     3 

right,  for  it  is  equally  beneath  criticism  iu  relation  to 
art,  science,  or  literature.  The  first-  pa:  I  t  ins  a 
Peach,  s  :a  to  he  the  Royal  George,  and  a  Pear- 
be  the  Jargonelle.  The  representations  are,  we  pre- 
sume, taken  from  the  ingenious  imitations  in  stone  of 
Peaches  and  Peal's,  -  hich  one  sees  occasionally  r.morrg 
the  chimney  ornaments  of  the  poor. 


ieous. 

Savage  Food. — .The  Bannaks,  a  related  tribe  to 
the  Shoshonies,  have  almost  nothing  of  the  skilful 
horsemanship  of  their  cousins,  but  live  the  most 
wretched  life  of  any  Indians  in  the  West.  They  are 
generally  designated  Root-diggers  and  are  very  well 
described  *by  Captain  Bonneville.  Oftentimes,  when 
they  can  get  neither  game  nor  roots  to  live  on,  they  eat 
grasshoppers,  a  species  ed'  Gryllus,  very  large  and  fat. 
of  every  shade  of  brown  and  black,  wherewith  these 
deserts  abound.  For  this  purpose  they  are  co- 
large  quantities,  boiled  alive  without  ceremoi  ,  and 
eaten  like  craw-fish.  It  is  said  that  the  soup  of  ihem 
is  very  sweet  and  a  favourite  drink  ;  even  gentlemen  oi" 
the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  live  on  it,  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  In  case 
of  scarcity  of  such  grasshoppers,  the  Bannaks  make 
soup  of  a  large  species  of  ants,  which  abounds  towards 
the  uppermost  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river.auu  further 
south  in  the  Sierra  de  los  il  tmbras,  Upper  California, 
and  Texas. — Hookers  Journal  of  Botany-' 

On  the  Action  of  Soluble  Protosalts  of  Iron  on  Vege- 
tation.    By  Al.    G.-is According  to   tlie  author,  the 

soluble  protosalts  of  iron,  when  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots  or  leaves  of  the  plants,  give  rise  to  an  increased 
production  of  chlorophylle,  especially  in  chlorotic  speci- 
mens. The  author  thence  draws  the  conclusion,  that  the 
action  of  the.iron  is  identical  in  the  vegetable  and  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phylle is  not,  as  is  generally  admitted,  dependent  on  the 
action  of  light.  The  solubie.protosalts  of  iron  are  also 
stated  to  further  the  growth,  especially  of  pot  plants. — 
Comptes  Rendus,  xxi.  p.  1336. 


Calendar  of  Opsratior^s. 

{For  the  ensiling  Week.) 

Winter  Crops. — We  have  had  most  abundant  rains 
here  for  the  last  1 2  hours,  and  as  there  is  some  proba- 
bility of  such  being  general,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
urge  the  importance  of  atteuding  iu  a  most  special  way 
forthwith  to  those  crops  of  the  kitchen  garden  which 
must  constitute  the  chief  supply  for  the  ensuing  winter, 
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and  tile  coming  spring.  Getting  out  Celery  in  its  va- 
rious stages,  Broccolies,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  Green  Kale,  and  a  host  of  other  useful  things, 
should 'be  matters  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
ground  from  which  early  Peas,  early  Potatoes,  early 
Beans,  Winter  Spinach,  &c.  has  been  cleared  will  come 
to  hand  for  this  purpose.  Exhausted  plots  of  Straw- 
berries, too,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  will  be  excellent 
as  a  change  for  the  better  Broccolies  and  Cauliflowers. 
Deep  digging  and  heavy  manuring  must  be  resorted  to 
in  all  tliase  cases,  more  especially  for  the  Celery,  which 
cannot^Rn-oduced  of  that  tender  and  crisp  character 
if  lacking  manure  and  moisture. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOTE,  &c. 
Conservatory. — Many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
structure  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases  be  set  out  of  doors. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  thoroughly  attended 
to  with  water,  and  the  worms  kept  out.  Good  depths 
of  cinder  ashes  are  efficient  for  this  purpose,  yet  even 
these  should  be  lime-watered  occasionally.  No  drainage 
lean  be  long  complete  in  pots  or  tubs  if  liable  to  the  inroads 
from  beneath  of  the  earth-worm.  Stove  and  Orchids. 
— Some  of  the  stronger  growing  stock,  such  as  Poin- 
settias,  Eranthemums,  &c.  may  be  stopped  occasionally, 
in  order  to  keep  them  bushy,  as  also  to  produce  a  de- 
gree of  succession  in  the  order  of  their  flowering. 
Attend  well  to  the  Euphorbias  for  winter  flowering, 
more  especially  the  E.  jacquiniflora  ;  a  gayer  plant  does 
not  exist  if  well  grown.  They  delight  in  a  soil  one-half 
fibrous  and  gritty  heath  soil,  and  the  other  half  porous 
materials,  such  as  charcoal,  pounded  crocks,  small 
gravel,  &c,  and  the  drainage  should  nearly  equal  that 
for  Orchids.  Clear  and  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
them.  Orchids. — Thoseon  blocks  or  in  suspended  baskets 
■will  require  much  water  at  this  period.  The  blocks  are 
much  improved  by  being  half  immersed  in  water  for  a 
few  hours.  The  grosser  Stauhopeas,  Gongoras,  and 
other  such  may  be  dipped  over  head  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  these  things  when  in  large  masses  are  not 
easily  watered  thoroughly  by  the  water-pot.  The  Sobralia 
macrantha  seems  to  delight  in  shade  ;  and  the  Phalse- 
nopsis  amabilis  enjoys  a  coating  of  damp  Moss  on  the 
block.  Dendrobiums  in  full  growth  take  abundance  of 
water  ;  not  so,  however,  the  Cattleyas  ;  some  modera- 
tion is  necessary  here :  these  delight  in  a  very  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Let  every  attention 
be  paid  to  young  stock  of  Corrasas,  Epaeris,  Polygalas, 
Ericas,  Chorozemas,  &e.  &c.  in  general,  as  to  thorough 
watering,  stopping  the  gross  shoots,  and  giving  them 
sufficient  room,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  if  in- 
doors. Such  of  these  as  are  intended  for  winter 
flowering  should  not  be  shifted  after  this  time.  If  any 
Achimenes  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  may  be  potted 
for  a  late  display.  Cinerarias  from  seed  should  be  put 
into  single  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  suckers 
taken  from  the  old  plants  and  nursed  in  a  similar  way. 
All  Caetaeete  exhausted  with  flowering  should  have  the 
old  and  withered  shoots  thinned  completely  away,  re- 
ceive liquid  manure,  and  have,  every  encouragement  to 
rapid  growth.  Pelargoniums  should  be  cut  down  in  due 
time,  before  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  cuttings  made. 
The  plants  should  be  suffered  to  get  dry  in  their  pots 
before  cutting  in,  to  prevent  bleeding,  which  exhausts 
them  much.  They  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  for  a 
week,  if  out  of  doors,  after  cutting,  to  prevent  them 
getting  wet,  and  when  the  young  bud  has  fairly  shown 
itself,  they  may  be  disrooted.  Get  out  cuttings  of 
hybrid  Roses  if  firm,  and  let  Chrysanthemums  have 
every  attention. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Those  who  still  grow  their  Pines  by  the  old 
systeoimust  bear  in  mind  that  the  final  shift  must  in 
great  part  be  regulated  by  the  period  at  which  the 
"  shows  "  are  required.  This,  as  a  general  maxim, 
is  at  least  as  safe  as  perhaps  any  other.  About  eight 
or  nine  months  may  be  allowed  in  the  present 
state  of  Pine  cultivation.  Queens  receiving  their  final 
shift  uow  may  be  expected  to  show  well,  without  any 
trickish  manoeuvres,  by  the  early  part  of  January. 
However,  their  culture  under  a  moist  heat  in  close  pits, 
and  in  open,  airy,  or,  it  may  be,  lofty  houses,  makes 
great  difference.  Give  fruiters  clear  liquid  manure  fre- 
quently, a  little  at  a  time,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  for- 
ward succession  stock  thin,  and  to  give  abundance  of 
air.  Vineries.  -  See  that  Vine  routs  are  moistened  with 
warm  liquid  manure,  whether  in-doors  or  out,  if  dry. 
Even  those  from  which  the  crop  has  been  recently  cut 
should  not  be  suffered  to  dry  up  or  wither  prematurely, 
merely  because  they  are  to  be  forced  early  next  year. 
Peach-houses. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  the  wood  of 
strong  and  healthy  Peach-trees  about  the  period  when 
the  last  swelling  for  ripening  takes  place,  at  least  all 
the  grosser  portion  of  the  shoots  ;  give  also  liquid 
manure  freely  at  the  same  time,  provided  the  borders 
are  dry,  and  that  size  in  the  fruit  be  a  particular  object. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
The  abundant  rain  we  have  had  in  the  north  has  put 
us  on  the  alert  in  an  unusual  way  to  get  out  various 
culinary  crops,  which  the  previous  extrs-me  drought 
had  thrown  into  arrears.  The  remarks  made  at  the 
commencement  of  this  day's  Calendar  will  save  repeti- 
tion on  this  head.  See  that  nothing  is  delayed  at  this 
period,  having  a  bearing  on  the  supply  of  the  table 
through  the  next  winter.  To  this  end  I  would  recom- 
mend an  extra  labourer  to  those  overpowered  by  sprin" 
business.  Continue  to  prune  away  or  stop  foreright 
shoots  on  wall  trees  generally,  and  begin  to  lay  early 
runners  of  Strawberries  for  forcing.  Be  sure  to  get  in 
a  sowing  of  Peas  immediately  ;  the  Knight's  Marrows 
will  be  eligible,  if  a  fine  autumn  ;  the  seed,  however 


should  be  soaked  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  gaiu  time,  as 
it  is  getting  rather  late  for  Peas. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  late  rains  will  enable  many  to  plant  out  the  re- 
maining portion  of  China  Asters,  Stocks,  and  various 
annuals  which  have  been  kept  back  by  the  hot  weather. 
Tying  up  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  generally  ;  all  is 
confusion  unless  flowers  are  well  staked.  A  thorough 
thinning  of  the  shoots  of  various  herbaceous  plants 
should  take  place  previous  to  the  general  staking  period. 
Proportion  is  considered  an  essential  element  of  beauty, 
and  a  mixed  bed  will  never  look  well,  in  which  gross 
and  overgrown  plants  infringe  on  the  territories  of  their 
weaker  but  more  graceful  neighbours.  Let  all  bulbs 
be  well  housed  in  a  dry  state. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  cottager,  as  before  observed,  should  follow  every 
inch  of  ground  from  which  Potatoes^have  been  removed 
with  either  winter  Greens  or  Turnips.  Broad  Beans, 
in  rows,  may  have  a  drill  drawn,  and  Broccoli  or  Greens 
introduced.  His  row  of  early  Peas  will  also  furnish 
another  opportunity  for  Greens  or  Celery,  when  re- 
moved. This  is  an  excellent  time  for  a  principal  crop 
of  autumn  Turnips  ;  and  where  a  cow  is  kept,  I  would 
recommend  the  Dale's  Hybrid  where  too  late  for  Swedes. 
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Eively  hot;  clear 
20— Hot  and   dry;   sultry;    distant  (hunder  between  3   and   4  ph  ; 

overcaa-. 
SI — TTnit" irmly  overcis* ;  very  fine;  cl^ar  at  night 
22— Uniform  slight  haz»;    euliry;    excessively  hot;    lightning   in  the 

evening;  thunder,  ligh'ning,  and  heavy  rain  commenced  11  p  n. 
23 — Densely  clouded  ;  showers;  overcast 
2j — Cloudy  Throughout ;  pa-tially  overcast  a;  night 
25 — Fine,  with  clouds  j  very  dry  sir. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  sS  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  veara,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  July  i,  1846. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Sir.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand,  London.  Post- 
office  orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should 
be  sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 
The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS5  CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3(7.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Back  Numbers  oj  the  Gaedeners'  Chronicle. — TheTolumes 
for  1S44  and  1845  can  be  bad,  bound  in  cloth,  price  II.  10s. 
each.  The  following  Numbers  iu  the  respective  years  can 
also  be  had.  Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  pub- 
lisher post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as 
are  requested,  will  have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  8,  13,  14,  15,   16,   17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  47. 

1842—3,  4,  G,  8,  9,  11,  12,   IS,  IS,  20,  23,  24,  27,  30,  31,  32, 
34,   35,  38,  40,  41,  42,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,   14,   16,   17,  18,  20,  22,  23,   24,  95,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 
1844— All  but  Nos.  36,  46,  and  50. 

1S45— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12, 13,  14,  15,  17,  IS,  19 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
44,  47,  49,  50,  51,  52. 
1S46— All  but  No.  2. 

Books— A  B  C-"  Parnell  on  Grasses." G — First,  "  School 

Botany."  then,  "Vegetable  Kingdom." Botanist — If  you 

wish  to  study  botany,  make  yourself  familiar  with  "  School 

Botany." T  C — "  Lyons  on  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  gives 

the  best  directions  for  cultivating  Orchids. .4  L— Surely 

you  might  spend  your  time  better  than  in  studying  Latin"; 
English  is  more  important.  As  you  are  a  gardener,  apply 
your  industry  to  mastering  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Vegetable 
Physiology. 
Cements— J  JJP  inquires  for  the  best  cement  for  the  joints  of 
stone  cisterns  or  tanks,  where  water  of  nearly  a  boiling  heat  is 
frequently  made  use  of.  Roman  cement  does  not  answer. 
Crops— 7^7 — We  have  observed  that  some  of  the  daily  papers 
are  lamenting  the  high  (?)  price  of  sugar,  the  hardship  of 
which,  they  say,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  abundant  crops  of 
fruit,  for  which  sugar  will  be  required.  "We  wonder,  with 
you,  where  those  abundant  crops  are  to  he  found.  As  far  as 
our  information  goes  the  crop  of  fruit  will  prove  deplorably 
small. 
Flower-garden  Plants— C  C— In  a  garden  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  coast  (at  Lowestoft,  in 
Suffolk),  the  soil  being  little  more  than  sand,  plant  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  the  different  kinds  of  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Fritil- 
laria,  Oraithogalum,  Scilla,  Dog-tooth  Violets,  Alstrcemerias, 
Statices,  Armerias,  Hemerocallis,  Oenothera,  and  Campanula; 
also  Latbyrus  grandifiorus,  Poppy  Anemone,  Hyacinths' 
and  Double  Pinks.  Rhododendrons,  &c.}  will  not  tbrivewell 
without  peat  soil. IT 
Insects—  H  If—  Set  your  Myrtles  out  of  doors,  and  syringe  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  if  you  can  with  tobacco-water.  Wash- 
ing over  the   scales  with  gum-water,  using  a   camel's-hair 

brush,  is  recommended,  but  it  is  a  tedious  operation.  R. 

/?  m  II"— They  are  the  pupa?  of  some  tortrix,  and  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  favouring  us  with  specimens  of  the 
moth.  _/?. 
Monstrous  Roses — Our  table  is  covered  with  letters  and  spe- 
cimens relating  to  these,  in  which  the  season  has  been 
unusually  prolific.  In  the  majority  the  petals  are  changing 
into  leaves,  owing  to  some  disturbance  of  the  usual  order  of 
development,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown.  In  other 
cases  young  ones  are  springing  forth  from  the  axils  of  petal  ; 
thus  offering   evidence  of  the  latter  being  modified  leaves. 


This  has  happened  to  Botanicus,  whose  calyx  is,  moreover, 

converted  into  common  leaves. Lord  A   and   T  8  P  are 

different  persons,  but  their  cases  are  the  same.  No  one 
knows  why  these  singular  deformities  appear  ;  but  they  all 
enter  into  the  well  ascertained  laws  of  Morphology.  Insects 
have  no  share  in  their  production. 
Names  of  Plants — S  W — Some  Selago,  but  the  specimen  is 

not  good  enough  for  determination  ;  perhaps  S.    GillU. 

Augustus — There  must  be  some  mistake.  Tour  plant  is  the 
old"  Silene  quinquevulnera,  and  not  Viscaria  oculata.     The 

latter  is  an  Algeiine  and  not  a  New  Zealander. A  Young 

Flower  Fancier — African  Marigolds  have  large  self  coloured 
flowers  ;  French  Marigolds  have  smaller  flowers,  beautifully 
striped  with  chocolate  brown.  They  are  also  very  different 
in  their  foliage  and  stature  ;  the  French  are  the  smaller.— 

William  Smith — Trifolium  tridentatum. CD — A  Miconia, 

and  apparently  argentea. St   G-. — Apparently  Mesembry- 

anthemum  aureum,  but  it  is  smashed  by  the  letter  stampers, 

' J  A — Odontoglossum  larve. A  S — Lycinm  afram. 

RE— A.,  Festucapratensis;  B.,  F.  ovinav.  caesia;  C.,F.  ovina; 
D.,  Agrostis  vulgaris  ;  E.,  Airacristata  ;  F.,  Festucamyurus.§, 
Woglog —  Hedysarum  coronarium,  or  French  Honey- 
suckle}:.  AC — 1,   Punica  nana;  2,  Bryonia   africana.— 

Adelaide — Just  received  ;  answer  next  week. 
Pinks— O  P  Q — In  mixing  compost  for  Pinks,  sea-sand  would 
be  detrimental ;  pit  or  silver  sand  is  most  proper,  or  if  that 
is  not  easily  obtained,  washed  sand.  Pinks  have  not  bloomed 
well  this  season  ;  the  buds  most  probably  have  been  withered 
with  the  excessive  drought,  which  the  sea-sand  would  tend 
to  aggravate.  Twelvevery  finePinksare  :  Headley'sDuke  of 
Northumberland  ;  Creed's  President ;  John  Huntsman  ;  Kirt- 
land's  Melrose  ;  Sharp's  Splendid  ;  Church's  Navigator  ;  Has- 
ling's  Tom  Long  ;  Garrat's  Queen'  of  Roses ;  Beauty  of  Wes- 
ton ;  Winner's  Miss  Jeans;  Queen  Victoria,  and  Hudson's 
Red  Rover.  W.  [With  much  respect  for  our  excellent  and 
experienced  correspondent  "  W."  we  submit,  that  the  effect  of 
sea-sand  on  Pinks  is  open  to  further  examination.] 
Pruning—  A  Steady  Admirer— -That  which  was  stated  as  appli- 
cable to  the  summer  pruning  of  the  Apple-tree  is  equally  so 
to  the  Pear  and  Plum.  Standard  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry-trees  require  particular  attention  in  regard  to  pruning 
for  several  years  after  they  are  planted,  otherwise  their  tops 
will  get  into  confusion.  Pruning,  therefore,  is  essential  in  the 
first  instance,  even  if  you  should  find  it  impossible  to  regulate 
them  every  year  after  tbey  get  large.  Having  tied  in  every 
shoot  of  your  Pear  and  "Plum-trees,  and  converted  each 
branch  into  a  sort  of  besom,  you  must  forthwith  loosen  them  ; 
for  you  will  find  that  much"  of  the  foliage  is  in  the  way  of 
being  blanched,  and  from  such  no  good  will  result.  Thin 
out  the  shoots  that  have  been  most  shaded,  and  gradually 
shorten  the  other  forerights  till  the  spur-leaves  at  their  bases 
are  duly  exposed  to  the  light ;  but  take  care  not  to  do  this 
all  at  once.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  shorten  the  shoots  of 
dwarf  standards.  One-fourth  of  their  length  may  be  cut  off. 
Shoots  are  useless,  or  worse  than  that,  if  their  foliage  cannot 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light.!) 
Soils — Maria — Your  soil  is  neither  peat  nor  bog  earth,  but  a 
sour  worthless  material,  fit  for  the  growth  of  nothing  except 
Rushes  and  Sedges.    Heat  and  dryness  have  caused  your 

Rhodanthes  to  bloom    prematurely. A  Z — You    should 

consult  some  analytical  chemist.  AVe  could  not  possibly  un- 
dertake such  investigations  as  are  necessary  to  answer  your 
question.  The  examination  of  each  sample  will  cost  you 
about  a  guinea,  we  imagine. 
The  Building  Act— B  E  JY—  The  only  clause  in  this  act  of 
Parliament  which  expressly  relates  to  greenhouses,  is  sched.c. 
part  viL,  in  which  greenhouses  are  excepted  from  rules 
concerning  detached  buildings.  As  one  great  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  act  appears  to  have  been  to  extract  money 
from  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of 
district  surveyors,  we  dare  say  you  will  be  punished  if  you 
do  not  fee  these  gentlemen.  If  your  walls  all  rest  on  surface 
sleepers,  then  we  presume  that  your  greenhouse  will  be  as 
removable  as  a  dog  kennel.  But  these  are  legal  questions, 
as  to  which  you  should  consult  a  solicitor. 
Vines — Plyrrtouthian— If  the-  roots  in  the  bank  are  kept  alive, 
and  encouraged  to  go  on  growing  there,  the  Vines  will  be  im- 
proved by  them.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  Vine's  throw- 
ing out  roots  from  its  stem,  provided  they  are  kept  alive.  The 
objection  consists  in  their  being  formed  only  to  perish 
again  in  a  few  weeks. 
Winter  Plants — T  S  P — You  can  only  keep  such  plants  as 
Myrtles,  Oleanders,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  perhaps  Ca- 
mellias, in  your  vestibule.  Nothing  at  all  delicate  will  suc- 
ceed there  in  winter. 
Misc — Cartmel — For  present  information  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  Chis- 
wick are  placed  on  the  lawn,  away  from  buildings.  The 
maximum  one  is  attached  to  a  post,  and  is  3  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  It  is  shaded  frum  the  sun.  The 
minimum  thermometer  is  fully  exposed  and  elevated  a  foot 

above  the  ground.]! A   Constant  Reader  should  complain  to 

the  agent  from  whom  he  receives  the  paper.  We  do  not  send 
copies  out  folded  ;  but  supply  the  trade  in  sheets.  They 
are   often   very   carelessly    folded,    no    doubt.      Why   not 

re-fold,  and  place  in  a  napkin  press  before  cutting  ? D  TT — 

Your  China  and  Tea-scented  Roses  whose  beauty  is  past 
should  he  placed  out-of-doors.  In  autumn  prune  them  and 
repot  them  and  keep  them  in    a  cold  frame  through  the 

winter.J A  Sub — If  we  understand  your  question  you  are 

a  market  gardener,  and  must  not  show  as  a  gentleman's  gar- 
dener.  W  D — We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  at  the  last 

Chiswick  show  a  single  Queen  Pine  that  weighed  4  lb.  As 
carriage  is  paid  backwards  and  forwards  we  think  it  would 

he  worth  your  white  to  try  the  experiment. JfC  T—  There 

is  no  objection  to  your  planting  Orange-trees,  Acacias.  <fcc, 
in  the  soil  of  a  Vinery,  the  forcing  of  which  commences  in 
March.     Putting  plants  out  of  doors  will  not  prevent  the 

attacks  of    scale;    care  and  cleanliness  must  do  that. 

JP — Yams  are  climbing  plants,  requiring  as  much  heat  as 
a  Pine-apple,  and  as  much  room  as  a  Cucumber.     They  are 

not  worth  growing  except  in  tropical  countries. WG — 

You  can  only  keep  Rhubarb  by  preserving  it  with  sugar  like 
Raspberries,  <tc. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias — C  L  S — A  very  good  seedling,  but  much  re- 
sembling maDy  others  we  have  seen.* 

Pelargoniums — Anon — With  regard  to  your  white  seedlings, 
No.  2  is  the  best  and  the  only  one  worth  keeping  ;  the  white 
is  pure,  particularly  in  the  lower  petals,  and  the  spot  is 
decided.  The  plum-coloured  spot,  however,  is  much  objected 
to,  and  where  seedlings  are  raised  it  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  way.  as  it  exercises  a  contaminating  influence  wherever 
it  is  present,  and  renders  the  light  colours  impure.  Of  the 
coloured  varieties,  4  is  decidedly  the  best ;  good  texture  and 
substance,  with  broad  under  petals,  and  pleasing  in  colour ; 

the  other  specimens  are  of  no  use." J  P  S — Your  seedling 

is  very  deficient  in  substance,  and  of  no  use  in  the  present 
day." 

Petunias— F  H—  Although  rather  smaU,  No.  6  appears  to  be 
your  best  seedling  ;  it  is  fine  in  colour,  and  the  white  throat 
is  rather  novel ;  1  and  5,  dark  veins  upon  lavender  grounds, 
are  coarse  and  ill-formed  flowers,  not  equal  in  marking  to 
sorts  nlready  out.  3  is  pretty,  2  is  coarse,  and  4  tolerably 
good.' 

Verbenas — TF  3/ — Nos.  1  and  5  are  novel  and  desirable  flowers ; 
the  former  a  decided  buff,  and  the  latter  a  near  approach  to 
blue;  2,3,  and  4,  can  he  matched  among  the  older  varieties.* 

Erratum — In  the  remarks  last  week  upon  the  Tomtit,  at 
p.  407,  col.  &,  line  21  from  bottom,  for  "three  hours"  read 
"ten  hours." 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts,  one  mile  from  the  Broxbourn  Station  on 
the  Eastern  Counties'  Railway.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Management.  Established  for  General  and  Scientific 
Education,  including  every  branch  of  Agriculture  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

Resident  Head  Master.— Mr.  HASELWOOD. 

Resident  Assistant  Masters. 

Mr.  AmD,  I      Mr.  J.  Donaldson, 

Mr.  A.  "W.  Jackson,      I      Mr.  E.  Asiiford, 

Mr.  Holhoid. 

Agriculture. 

Prof.  Donaldson,  Author  of  "  British  Grasses,  Manures,"  &c. 

Botany. 

Prof.  Coopeh,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Botany  of  Sussex,"  <tc. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Asdfobd. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  &c. — Professor  Jackson,  F.G.S. 

Management  and  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

Professor  J.  B.  Simonds,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lecturer  at  the  Royal 

Veterinary  College,  London. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.— Hr.  A.  "W.  Jackson. 

Practical  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Mr.  Haseltvood,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

An  extensive  Farm,  Library,  Museum,  and  Laboratory,  are 

attached  to  the  School ;  and  the  charge  for  Board,  Lodging, 

Lectures,  due,  is  so  arranged  by  the  Committee  of  Management, 

aa  to  include  every  expense  (except  for  Washing  and  Books),  at 

TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEAS  THE  HALF  TEAR. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  Two  Terms  ;  m-z.from  the 

30th  of  January  to  Midsummer,  and  from  the  30th  of  July  to 

Christmas. 

The  course  of  Education  embraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Laud  Surveying, 
Drawing,  the  French  and  German  Languages,  Practical  Agri- 
culture, and  Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Dis- 
eases of  Cattle. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  be  addressed  to 
the  "  Head  Master  of  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts,"  of  whom  every  information  maybe  obtained, 
and  references  had  to  gentlemen  whose  sons  are  now  at  the 
Institution,  from  most  of  the  counties  of  England  ;  also  from 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


m)c  glortcultural  ^aictte. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Wednesday,   July      ] — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Tn-jBBDAT,        —        2 — Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  oflreland. 
Wednesday,      —       8 — Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,        —        9 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sec.  of  Ireland. 
LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Leyland  Hundred — Ross — Co.  Cork  -Wiltshire— Carluke. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


July 


1  —  Moornon 

S-Hawlck-BlofieldandWal- 
sham  —  Richmond  -hire 

3 — Wientham  —  Debenham  — 
Hadleigh— Wakefield-  Clay- 
don— Lichfield 

4 — Probus — Colin  moton — Car- 
diff 

6— St  Columb-Great  Oakley 
-  W.  Market — Cirencester — 
Yuxford  — Marker-hill— Wel- 
lington— Banchorly 


July    7— Dorking  —  Wingerworth 

Abergavenny — Ardle'gh — St. 
Qnivcx—  Rocbfora    Hundred 
— Richmond.hire  —  Lewes  — 
Wivellscombe— St.  Peter'. 
8— Htrleston 
9— Giove  Ferry 

1 0  -  Nurthal  let  ton  — Tavistock — 
Chelmsf  ud  —  Halesworih  — 
Wadebridge 
11— Dartford  —  WInchcomb  — 
Swansea 


The  advantages  which  a  system  of  Ageicultukat, 
Statistics  would  confer  upon  the  practice  and  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  are  not  unimportant.  If 
they  are  not  generally  appreciated  it  is  because 
they  are  not  generally  known.  We  have  already 
seen  how  such  a  body  of  information  would  bear 
upon  the  public  interests.  It  would  form  ajudicious 
appendix  to  past  legislation,  and  a  valuable  index 
to  future  policy  ;  and  similarly,  by  putting  us  in 
possession  of  a  more  enlarged  experience  than 
individual  observation  can  grasp,  and  by  setting 
forth  the  many  great  facts  which  are  calculated  to 
encourage  and  instruct  us  in  the  improvement  of 
cultivation,  would  it  form  both  counsellor  and  guide 
to  the  science  and  the  practice  of  farming. 

To  render  it  thus  valuable,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  our  statistics , must  be  both  correct  and  com- 
plete, affording  a  full  and  perfect  epitome  of  the 
details  and  results  of  practice  under  its  various 
aspects  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This  would 
involve  a  statement  of  the  acreage  produce  and 
management  of  each  of  the  cultivated  crops ;  of 
the  various  systems  of  management,  their  expenses, 
and  results;  of  the  various  breeds  of  stock;  the 
number  of  each  class  ;  their  ages  and  weights ;  of 
the  extent  and  management  of  each  description  of 
soil,  and  of  the  rents,  labour,  and  improvements 
executed  and  required  upon  each  ;  also  of  the  uses 
to  which  agricultural  capital  and  productions  are 
applied  ;  the  amount  spent  in  manures,  in  hand- 
labour,  in  animal  and  mechanical  power,  and 
in  machines  ;  it  would  also  require  an  account  of 
the  proportions  of  the  produce  used  directly  for 
food,  converted  into  beef  and  mutton,  and  consumed 
in  maintaining  the  physical  power  by  which  the 
operations  of  the  farm  are  carried  on. 

The  statistics  should  also  not  merely  state  general 
results  on  each  head,  but  they  should  refer  to  each 
district  and  each  system  separately.  We  must 
have  details  as  well  as  mere  summaries.  Returns 
ought  also  to  be  gathered  periodically,  so  as  to 
point  out  the  progress  made  in  each  locality  during 
each  interval,  and  they  should  particularise  the 
various  discoveries  made  and  improvements  exe- 
cuted in  each  period  ;  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the  room  there  is  for 
further  extension. 

If  thus  constituted  thev  would  be  illustrative  of  burthens 


agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  and  capable  alike  of 
exciting  and  satisfying  our  enquiries  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  their  collection  and 
publication  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  would  serve  alike  to 
stimulate  and  to  direct  the  future  exertions  of 
science  and  practice  to  improved  systems  of 
cultivation. 

Their  value  to  science  is  explained  by  the  consi- 
deration that  philosophy  builds  her  general  prin- 
ciples on  a  wide  basis  of  facts,  and  that  agri- 
cultural science  must  arise  out  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  experience. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  information 
thus  collected  from  the  results  of  experience  over 
large  districts  is  not  liable  to  those  incidental  influ- 
ences which  may  disturb  the  results  of  single  and 
isolated  experiments.  A  statement  of  the  experi- 
ence of  twenty  persons  in  twenty  parishes  is  as 
valuable  and  trustworthy  as  that  of  the  experience 
of  one  person  twenty  times  repeated  ;  on  which 
account  the  suggestions  of  science,  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  distiict,  will  be  safer  and  more  use- 
ful than  if  they  were  founded  on  individual  experi- 
ment or  individual  opinion  only.  A  great  saving 
of  time  in  the  diffusion  of  truth,  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  would  thus  be  accomplished.  An 
authentic  statistic  record  of  our  agriculture  would 
afford  to  men  of  science  a  source  from  which  they 
would  extract  truths  that  no  one  could  refuse  to 
acknowledge.  We  should,  in  fact,  by  such  means 
supply  them  with  a  well  of  information,  whose 
waters  none  would  hesitate  to  drink. 

The  same  means  which  would  enable  science  to 
improve  agriculture,  would  also  confer  a  similar 
ability  on  the  practical farmer.  They  would  point 
out  to  the  cultivator  the  full  extent  of  the  riches 
which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  the  nature 
of  the  means  which  have  been,  and  are,  employed 
to  develope  the  resources  of  particular  districts. 
They  would  show  him  what  Nature  can  do  when 
her  energies  are  directed  by  capital  and  skill, 
agents  which  have  in  so  many  cases  converted  the 
morass  into  meadow  land,  the  heath  into  harvest 
fields,  and  the  fever-breeding  fens  into  first-rate  feed- 
iug  pastures.  They  would  show  him,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  how  an  improved  rotation,  a  fresh 
sort  of  crop,  a  fresh  mode  of  managing  an  old  one, 
the  adoption  of  a  new  power,  or  the  use  of  a  new 
implement,  has  increased  the  produce  or  reduced 
the  expenses  of  cultivation.  They  would  point  out 
what  energy  has  accomplished  ;  how  it  has  enabled 
us  to  overcome  natural  difficulties  ;  to  remove  the 
superfluous  water  from  the  hill  and  the  hollow  ;  to 
remedy  physical  imperfections  of  surface  soils  by 
the  addition  of  materials  which  are  hid  beueath 
them  ;  and  to  create  fertility  by  the  use  of  manures 
gathered  from  the  caves  of  India,  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  distant 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  would  also  show  him 
the  vast  unexhausted  resources  which  the  cultivator 
has  yet  to  avail  himself  of. 

A  volume  of  agricultural  statistics  worthy  of  the 
country  must,  in  this  manner,  be  of  use  to  all  classes 
who  are  connected  witn  the  cultivation  of  land. 
Containing  a  concentration  of  our  knowledge  and 
experience,  it  would  alike  instruct  by  its  details  and 
stimulate  by  its  results  the  capitalist,  the  landowner, 
and  the  tenant.  If  thetenant  should  be  encouraged  to 
imitate  others  in  improvements  which  he  was  pre- 
viously ignorant  of,  and  tomake  suchfurtherimprove- 
ments  as  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  might  call  for, 
the  capitalist  would  be  taught  that  there  is  ample 
scope  and  verge  enough  for  investment  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  uncultivated  and  half-cultivated 
acres  of  this  country ;  while  for  speculation  he 
would  be  informed  that  the  earth-bank  is  of  all 
"banks"  the  safest  —  the  ploughshare  is  of  all 
"shares"  the  most  pleasant  to  hold — the  manure 
deposit  of  all  "  deposits"  is  the  most  certain  to 
afford  a  "  return  ;"  for  interest  upon  each  of  these 
is  secured  by  the  strongest  of  all  "  bonds"  the  bond 
of  gratitude,  which  binds  mother  earth  to  return  to 
her  children  full  recompense  for  the  exertions  used 
in  her  service. 

The  landowner  would  learn  an  equally  valuable 
lesson — that  his  estates  are  valuable  to  him  in  pro- 
portion as  skill  and  capital  are  employed  in  their 
cultivation  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  giving  his  tenant 
equitable  terms  and  liberal  tenure,  he  is  giving 
[rim  the  power  to  improve. 

From  the  same  source  he  would  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  many  contingencies  which  are  a  hin- 
drance to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil — the 
mischances  of  season,  the  ravages  of  insects,  the 
losses  arising-  from  wind,  hail,  blight,  and  milde%v, 
and  from  the  advent  of  epidemic  and  endemic  dis- 
orders, alike  common  to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
produce  of  the  farm — from  the  national  and  local 
which    bear    upon    the    cultivator — the 


amount  of  capital  sunk  in  permanent  improvements, 
which  with  interest  has  or  ought  to  be  returned. 

A  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  would  also 
be  of  essential  use  in  the  determination  of  specific 
questions  relative  to  agricultural  practice.  For 
instance,  they  would  afford  us  definite  and  trust- 
worthy information  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
waste  and  uncultivated  lands — details  of  the  progress 
of  any  specific  improvement,  and  facts  that  would  tend 
to  throw  light  on  various  disputed  practices.  For 
example  ;  if  we  obtained  an  account  of  the  various 
systems  of  draining,  the  cost  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  each,  we  should  also  possess  the  equally 
important  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  yet 
requiring  draining  ;  and  of  the  impediments  to  such 
improvement  arising  from  want  of  capital,  want  of 
outfalls,  Sec.  As  an  instance  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  sort  of  information  ;  of  its  applicability  to  the 
elucidation  of  points  of  policy  or  practice,  we  may 
recall  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  statis- 
tics of  South  Gloucestershire,  collated  by  "M.S." 
(pages  195,  196,  and  215,  Agr.  Gaz.  1845)  afforded 
us  valuable  illustrations  of  the  policy  of  breaking 
up  inferior  Grass  lands.  (Vide  pp.  261,  277, 1844.) 

Nor  would  it  be  the  least  valuable  use  of  statisti- 
cal information,  that  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar 
products  and  resources,  and  the  special  burthens  of 
various  districts,  it  would  afford  the  best  of  all  evi- 
dence as  to  the  real  claims  of  each  locality  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  furtherance 
of  local  improvements  and  national  works. 

Take  for  example  railways,  in  the  prompt  yet 
judicious  encouragement  of  which  practical  agricul- 
ture is  deeply  interested.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
a  Committee  of  the  House  to  have  obtained  correct 
statistics  of  the  capabilities  and  requirements  of 
various  portions  of  the  country,  much  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  expenses  might  have  been  saved; 
many  schemes  originated  for  purposes  quite  irre- 
spective of  public  good,  which  have  been  carried 
by  dint  of  bold  assertions,  might  have  been  rejected  ; 
and  many  projects  which  have  been  burked  by  in- 
dividual influence,  or  the  power  of  monopoly,  might 
have  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community  at  large. 


Besides  Down  Lands,  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  inferior 
Grass  lands  in  this  country  which  might  profitably 
be  broken  up.  These  are  for  the  most  part  our 
low-lying  undraincd  pastures,  either  clayey,  or, 
because  wet,  of  an  adhesive  texture  ;  they  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  the  Sedge  (Carex),  inter- 
mingled with  the  other  Grasses  ;  the}1  are  to  be 
found  in  large  tracts  on  our  blue  lias,  coal,  and  old 
red  sandstone  geological  formations  ;  and  large 
portions  (provided  only  we  could  get  capital  for 
tenants  and  capital  for  landowners  ;  the  one  to 
enable  their  due  cultivation  afterwards,  and  the 
other  to  lay  out  in  drainage  and  buildings  now) 
might  be  broken  up  with  profit  immediately,  and 
doubtless  all  of  them  will  be  broken  up  with  profit 
to  all  parties  concerned,  ultimately. 

The  farm  from  which  we  write  affords  a  good 
illustration.  A  few  years  ago  it  contained  some 
arable  land,  but  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  cold 
undrained  meadows.  The  difference  between  its 
present  and  former  value  is  doubtless  owing  in  great 
measure  to  a  large  outlay  on  buildings,  roads,  and 
drainage  ;  but  what  has  given  these  their  influence 
has  been  the  permission  of  the  landlord  to  break  up 
these  pastures.  In  the  following  table  we  have 
selected  some  of  its  fields,  and  stated  their  valuation 
ten  years  ago  and  their  value  now  : — ■ 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

No.  of  Field 

Nature, 

S,3 

a  =o 
p.  n 

M         00 

6 

Nature, 

■52 

on  old  Plan. 

1836. 

1846. 

K .-  m 

Oa 

£ 

s.  a. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

The  whole  farm. 

22    9 

.. 

47     0 

24    3 

92 
S4 

Pasture 
Do. 

13    0 
17    0 

}»- 

Arable 

50     0 

35    0 

59 

Do. 

27    0 

2 

Do. 

50     0 

23    0 

89 
91 

Do. 
Do. 

11  0 

12  0 

}16 

Do. 

34    0 

21    6 

G7,  71,  72 

Do. 

17    0 

1 

Do. 

52     0 

35    0 

75 

Do. 

20     0 

6 

Do. 

50    0 

30    0 

105,  106 

Do. 

11    0 

24 

Do. 

32     0 

21    0 

85,  86 

Do. 

13    0 

t 

Do. 

47    0 

34    0 

143,  144,  152 

Arable 

36    0 

12 

Do. 

44    0 

S    0 

"153 

Do. 

34    0 

13 

Do. 

44    0 

10     0 

*  These  were  dry  grounds — "the  best  Potato  grounds  in  the 
parish." 

We  consider  this  to  be  both  an  extraordinary 
and  an  instructive  Table  ;  but  let  us  first  justify  the 
items  in  the  6th  column  by  a  history  of  some  of 
these  fields. 


No.  8  (see  col.  4)  was  one  of  the  poorest  fields  on  the 
farm  ;  it  was  drained  in  1840,  and  pared  and  burned 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  It  was  ploughed  into 
perch-wide  ridges,  without  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  drains,  and  it  lay  so  till  the  spring  of  1841,  when  it 
was  sown  to  Oats  and  yielded  a  large  crop,  upwards  of 
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S  gu»r  era  per  aero.      i'h«  stubble   was  ploughed,  and 

in  the  spring  of  13-42  it  «as  manured  and  grubbed  or 
(^cultivated,"  and  swn  to  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  it 
yielded  au  enormous  produce  of  that  root— certainly 
much  above  cO  tons  per  acre;  in  1S43  it  was  sown  to 
Wheat,  and  yielded  upwards  of  46  bushels  per  acre  ; 
in  1844  it  was  planted  with  Potatoes,  but  these  partly 
failed,  not  on  account  of  the  soil,  but  because  of  the 
dry  ro:  among  the  sets  ;  in  1845  it  bore  Wheat  again, 
and  never  was  a  finer  looking  plant  than  that  which 
covered  it  in  the  month  of  June  ;  but  the  weather  of 
1  it;  and  its  produce  was  greatly  injured  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Clover  seed  and  Italian  Rye 
yere  sown  among  the  Wheat  in  1845,  and  we  are 
now  consuming  in  the  house  the  second  cu-tiug  from  it 
of  a  very  luxuriant  crop  of  Grass.  We  consider  then 
that  the  rental  of  this  field  is  not  put  too  highly  at  50s. 
.  I  ke  No.  2  ;  a  field  of  much  better  quality 
in  i:s  original  condition  ;  its  rent  was,  in  fact,  double 
that  of  No.  8. 

It  was  pared  and  burned  in  the  spring  of  1S40,  and 
sown  to  common  Turnips,  of  which  it  yielded  upwards 
of  23  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre  ;  in  1S41  it  bore  Oats — a 
crop  oi  10  quarters  per  acre  ;  in  1842  it  was  sown  to 
the  White  Belgian  Carrots,  and  yielded  11  tons  per 
acre  of  them  ;  in  1S43  it  was  sown  to  Wheat,  of  which 
it  yielded  about  42  bushels  per  r.cre  ;  in  1344  it  was 
sown  to  Swedes,  not  a  very  good  crop  (about  15  tons 
per  acre)  owing  to  the  very  dry  spring  and  summer  ; 
in  1845  it  yielded  Wheat,  which  would  have  been  an 
extraordinary  crop  but  for  the  rough  weather  of  July 
and  August,  which  laid  it ;  and  it  has  been  covered  as 
has  No.  8  with  such  another  heavy  crop  of  Rye  Grass. 
We  have  put  its  gross  annual  value  at  50s. 

But  we  need  not  enter  into  further  detail.  We 
are  very  confident  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
placed  in  column  6,  and  what  then  do  we  learn 
from  it  ?  This,  that  the  farm  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  double  its  former  value,  and  that,  some  of  its 
parts  are  worth  four  times  their  former  rent.  To 
what  do.  we  attribute  this?  Partly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  good  faim  buildings  and  roads — in  great 
degree  to  the  influence  of  a  perfect  drainage — and 
for  the  rest  to  the  conversion  of  its  pastures — to  the 
conversion  of  its  pastur  es  not  simply  considered  in 
itself  but  as  alFording  opportunities  for  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  skill.  It  is  difficult,  as  we  stated 
last  week,  to  divide  this  whole  result  amongst  its 
several  causes  ;  but'  here  is  a  fact  which  will  assist 
ns.  Nos.  12  and  13  (see  col.  4)  were  dry,  arable, 
and  well  farmed  in  their  original  condition;  they 
have  increased  in  value  about  9s.  per  acre  since 
1836.  We  nill  suppose  this  to  be  attributable  to 
their  share  of  the  advantages  arising  from  good 
farm  buildings  and  roads.  Let  us  then  consider  that 
these  advantages  are  worth  9s.  per  acre  on  the 
other  fields,  and  subtracting  this  sum  from  the  in- 
crease giver,  in  col.  7,  which  the  fields  2,  6,  and  8 
have  respectively  experienced  in  their  value  to  rent, 
we  have  a  rise  in  annual  value  of  14s.,  26s.,  and  26s., 
respeciively,  as  the  effect  of  drainage  and  conver- 
sion under  the  plough.  The  first  of  these  fields  had 
not  suffered  so  much  from  wet  as  the  others,  and 
putting  10s.  per  acre  as  the  interest  of  the  expence 
of  drainage  in  its  case,  and  1.5s.  per  acre  as  the  proper 
interest  in  the  others,  we  have  4s.,  1  Is  ,  and  lis.  as 
the  acreable  consequence  of  arable  culture  in  these 
instances  ;  and  thegreater  advantage  in  the  two  latter 
cases  teaches  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  poorer 
lands  first,  especially  if  they  are  wet,  and  if  their 
soil  and  subsoil  together  constitute  a  sufficient  depth 
of  improvable  material. 

It  is  very  certain,  we  think,  that  there  are  enor- 
mous advantages  in  store  for  the  landlord,  when 
men  of  capital,  possessing  good  professional  abilities, 
shall  offer  themselves  as  tenants  of  his  "  cold  Grass 
.  lands''  on  condition  of  his  draining  and  erecting 
buildings,  and  permitting  them  to  be  broken  up. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  a  few  words  to  say  about 
some  of  these  expences  being,  under  certain  condi- 
tio::--, borne  by  the  tenants. 


hardly  perceptible,  making  little  or  no  progress  in  put- 
ting forth  the  second  or  rough  leaf.  This  manifest 
superiority  in  the  rapidity  of  the  braird  over  the  dung- 
hill manure  shows  that  it  must  primarily  affect  the  plant 
at  the  instant  it  bursts  from  the  seed,  by  supplying  it,  with 
an  aliment,  effluvium,  or  exhalation,  on  which  it  feeds 
and  thrives,  as  I  feel  quite  certain  that  one-third  of  the 
young  plants  have  not  struck  their  tap  roots  through 
the  intervening  mould  into  the  manure,  until  after  they 
can  be  readily  traced  with  the  eye,  like  a  bright  green 
cord  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  the  appearance 
which  the  ridges  exhibit  in  the  different  stages  of  prepa- 
ration :  — 


Appearance  of  ridges  after 
the  splitting  process  to  cover 
the  manure. 

o,  b,  position  of  manure 
after  the  covering  process. 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS. 

{Continued  from  p.  395.) 
Feom  the  above  statement  it  will  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  manure  applied  is  large  and  excessive,  when 
compared  with  the  supply  which  farmers  on  all  poor 
thin  soils  have  at  their  disposal,  but  to  explain  this,  we 
have  purchased  for  several  years  100  cart-loads  aunu- 
ally,  and  the  application  of  pulverised  manures  to  our 
common  Turnips  enables  us  to  concentrate  our  farm 
manure  and  that  which  is  purchased  to  the  production 
of  a  i]  eraor  crop  of  Swedes,  and  a  few  acres  of  Pota- 
;  .'.'  ngolds,  which  crops  occupy  l-6th  of  our 
arable  land,  as  described  in  section  second. 

'  fleets  of  such  a  manuring,  aided  by  the  method 
of  its  application,  is  immediately  seen  on  the  young 
■'-  At  its  first  appearance  (in  prosecuting  my  ex- 

periments) I  always  observed  that  where  this  dunghill 
manure  was  applied,  the  seed  generally  brairded  three 
or  four  days  before  those  ridges  which  had  none,  or 
where  pulverised  manures  were;  and  in  the  former  case 
the  seed  leaves  quickly  expanded  and  exhibited  a  bright 
green  healthy  appearance,  while  in  the  latter  they  con- 
tinued small,  weak,  of  a  bluish  red  dingy  colour,  and 


Ridges  put  up  to  receive  the 
manure. 

at   a,    position    of    manure 
after  it  is  spread. 

I  shall  now  describe  my  mode  of  drilling  where  pul- 
verised raauures  are  used  ;  but  having  already  hinted 
my  preference  of  the  use  of  those  manures  on  the  flat 
or  level  ground  on  all  the  dry,  poor,  thin  soils  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England,  I  shall  first 
state  my  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  found,  from  experience  on  this 
farm,  and  have  observed  the  same  results  on  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  when  the  land  has  been 
ridged  up  and  pulverised  manure  applied,  the  braird  in 
severe  droughts  suffers  much,  and  even  the  young  plants, 
after  the  thinning  process,  have  died  away  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  on  land  drilled  on  the  flat  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  very  evident  when  land  is  put  up  in  ridges 
for  these  manures  (which  in  themselves  are  dry  as 
dust),  that  a  severe  parching  time  will  very  soon  pene- 
trate entirely  through,  and  destroy  any  vegetation 
which  may  have  begun  in  them. 

On  the  contrary,  land  in  the  flat  or  level,  having  less 
extent  of  surface  exposed,  and  not  lying  so  loose,  must 
hold  out  longer  against  severe  droughts,  while  every 
variety  of  these  manures  is  as  completely  and  benefi- 
cially deposited  in  the  soil,  and  the  seed  dropped  with 
equal  exactness  and  regularity  over  it,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  few  ridges  are 
put  up  less  than  24  inches  wide,  but  in  most  cases  they 
exceed  that  width  ;  this  brings  us  to  the  great  objection 
urged  by  nine-tenths  of  the  practical  men  in  those 
poor  districts  of  England  already  alluded  to,  against 
ridging  for  Turnips  of  any  kind,  even  with  farm  or 
heap  manure.  They  say  the  rows  are  too  far  apart  ; 
that  much  land  is  wasted,  having  no  plants  thereon.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  this  doctrine  in  so  far  as  the  width 
of  the  rows  is  concerned,  being  of  opinion  that  21  or 
22  inches  for  Swedes,  and  even  for  the  common  sorts, 
would  be  wide  enough  when  moderately  well  dunged 
with  farm-yard  manure,  and  18  inches  for  pulveri-ed 
manures.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  to  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cover  yard  manure  perfectly  unless 
the  ridges  are  26  to  23  incites  wide.  But  the  advan- 
tages are  so  great  iu  getting  the  manure  completely 
covered  that  the  loss  of  ground  should  be  disregarded, 
being  counteracted  in  a  great  degree  by  leaving  the 
plants  rather  closer  together  iu  the  rows,  and  by  the 
superior  manner  in  which  the  land  can  be  cleaned  by 
the  horse  hoe.  Again,  those  enthusiasts  who  advocate 
the  ridge  system  universally,  and  for  every  kind  of 
manure,  who,  by  the  way,  increase  in  number  and 
obstinacy  the  nearer  they  have  been  bred  to  the  north 
pole,  argue  thus: — "If  laud  is  well  cultivated  and 
manured,  26  or  even  30  inches  is  not  too  wide  for  any 
soil,  for  the  plants  will  fill  up.  and  if  they  have  space 
enough  and  well  worked  between  the  ridges  with  the 
horse-hoe,  the  bulbs  as  a  natural  consequence  will  all 
be  large.  This  may  prove  very  true  on  some  deep  rich 
loams  in  England  and  on  the  best  Turnip  Boils  ol 
Scotland.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  district,  the  Turnips  at 
these  widths  incline  to  produce  too  many  leaves,  and 
about  the  1st  of  October  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  rows.  This  profusion  apparently  prevents  the  bulb 
swelling  in  proportion  to  the  top,  and  altogether  indi- 
cates that  the  plants  are  not  far  enough  apart.  But  let 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  produce  similar 
crops  on  this  farm,  or  on  any  of  the  still  dryer  and 
poorer  soils  alluded  to,  it  will  then  be  found  the 
droughts  in  a  majority  of  seasons  completely  frustrate 
all  our  exertions  on  the  best  of  these  lands,  and  the 
poorer,  which  is  by  far  the  larger  portion,  has  neither 
substance  nor  capability  to  produce  any  Turnips  beyond 
the  size  of  a  quart  pot  in  the  most  favoured  seasons, 
and  however  far  apart  they  may  be  placed.  Therefore, 
the  great  effort  should  be  to  get  the  land  completely 
covered  with  such  sized  plants  as  that  particular  soil  in 
average  seasons  is  found  to  produce.  Thus  a  general 
rule,  governing  the  width  at  which  Turnips  should  be 
grown,  is  apparent  for  every  district,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sible  to  the  successful  production  of  that  valuable  bulb. 
It  is  this  :  when  the  plant  is  at  its  full  expanse  of 
leaf,  which  is  just  before  the  under  or  first  formed  ones 
get  yellow  and  begin  to  fade,  the  ground  should  be 
completely  hid  by  the  foliage  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  should  be  so  intermixed  or 
overlaying  each  other  that  the  rows  ought  not  to  be 
readily  distinguishable.  Following  this  rule,  I  have 
never  found  17^  inches  too  narrow  on  this  farm,  for  the 
crops  produced  from  pulverised  manures,  for  the 
moment  the  under  leaves  turn  yellow,  which  is  about 


the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the  butb.-1'apully  progresses 
in  size  and  to  maturity,  and  the  under  leaves  as  rapidly 
fall,  so  that  by  the  end  of  September  the  surface  of  the 
iand  is  no  longer  hid  by  the  foliage  ;  in  fact,  the  tips  of 
the  longest  leaves  remaining  do  not  now  touch  between 
the  rows, — an  incontrovertible  truth  that  the  power  of 
the  land  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  Turnips  are  at  their 
maximum  growth.  Another  unequivocal  mark  of  the 
complete  maturity  of  our  earlier  Turnip  crops  at  this 
season,  is  the  great  number  of  the  larger  ones  which 
first  exhibit  signs  of  disease  in  the  leaves,-and  then 
decay  in  the  bulb,  which  iu  a  few  weeks  is  nothing  but 
a  soapy  rotten  mass.  But  go  into  the  best  districts  of 
Scotland  at  this  period,  and  it  will  be  found  the  Turnips 
there  are  2  or  3  feet  high  iu  the  tops,  and  the  28-inch 
ridges  not  discernible;  to  much  for  soil  and  a  moist 
climate  :  therefore  the  cultivators  must  adopt  those 
widths  which  the  proper  development  of  the  bulb  re- 
quires. I  may  farther  add,  that  on  the  poorest  of  the 
Cotswolds,  or  of  the  chalk  districts,  such  as  Salisbury 
Plain,  15  inches  may  be  quite  wide  enough  for  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  these  weak  soils. 

I  shall  now  describe  my  mode  of  sowing  on  the  flat 
or  level  when  pulverized  manures  are  used.  The  laud 
having  been  left  tolerably  well  pulverized,  and  allowed 
to  remain  It)  or  12  days,  as  already  described,  the 
ploughing  commences  for  the  last  time,  keeping  as  close 
together  as  convenient,  and  are  followed  by  drags,  roller, 
and  harrows,  as  may  be  needed  ;  but  I  generally  find 
three  or  four  turns  of  the  harrows,  and  once  over  with 
the  roller,  sufficient.  In  dry  weather  I  always  drill  in 
the  afternoon  the  land  which  has  been  ploughed  the 
previous  afternoon  and  same  morning.  Thus  we  pro- 
ceed regularly ,'and  the  field  is  finished  drilling  about 
half  a  day  alter  the  ploughs  leave  it.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  finish  off  rapidly,  iu  order  to  keep  as 
much  moisture  in  the  soil  as  possible,  and  all  kinds  of 
Turnip  vegetate  more  kindly  on  this  farm,  in  land 
newly  ploughed,  than  where  it  has  lain  at  rest  for  a 
short  time,  however  well  it  may  be  harrowed  and  pul- 
verized ;  and  I  believe  this  remark  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  most  soils  in  the  kingdom. —  W.  Fer?iie,  Man- 
chester. - 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS. 
[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  The  Ploui/h.J 
— Second  ouhji  in  importance  to  the  good  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  land  iu  any  country,  is  the  judicious 
repair  and  improvement  of  its  roads,  by  which  all  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  facilitated  and  economised, 
in  the  easy  transit  of  produce  and  manures,  and  on 
which  the  safety  and  comfort  of  all  who  travel  along 
them  so  much  depend.  The  system  of  maintaining 
parish  roads  by  the  contribution  of  labour,  called  "  Sta- 
tute work,"  of  the  farmers,  one  of  themselves  being  the 
surveyor  or  overseer  for  the  year  of  his  parish  or  town- 
ship, has  lorg  been  notoriously  ill  adapted  to  obtain  the 
object  of  improvement  to  the  roads,  and  has  been  by  no 
means  attended  with  advantage  to  the  tenants  and  rate- 
payers, in  point  of  economy.  That  a  description  of 
work,  in  the  judicious  application  of  which  experience 
and  something  of  scientific  knowledge  are  required, 
should  not  be  well  executed  in  the  hands  of  persons 
holding  the  office  annually  by  rotation,  each  anxious  to 
get  off  with  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  do  that  little  in 
some  situation  most  beneficial  to  himself,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  would  indeed  be  rather  wonderful  if 
neglect,  ignorance,  and  partiality  were  not  found  to  be 
in  constant  operation  in  such  a  system.  But  besides 
the  inefficient  or  wasteful  application  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  repairs,  great  inequality  and  injustice  are 
found  to  prevail  in  maintaining  the  roads  throughout  a 
country,  by  its  division  into  small  districts,  such  as 
single  parishes,  and  more  commonly,  townships  of  still 
smaller  dimensions,  each  maintaining  their  own  portion 
without  reference  to  the  benefit  which  it  derives  from 
the  roads,  in  comparison  of  other  parties  who  contribute 
nothing  towards  their  repair.  One  parish  or  township 
may  be  rich  in  mineral  produce,  coal  for  instance  or 
iron  ore,  and  yet  have  less  road  to  keep  than  some  ad- 
joining parishes  or  townships  through  which  the  whole 
of  that  heavy  material  is  carried,  to  the  grea'  injury  of 
the  roads  and  expense  in  maintaining  them  ;  thus  im- 
posing a  heavy  burthen  on  parties  who  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  article  which  creates  the  evil.  To  obviate 
this  inequality,  and  to  provide  a  more  scientific,  and  in 
the  eud  a  far  more  economical  and  efficient  application 
of  the  funds  for  the  repair  of  public  roads,  a  bill  has 
been  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  throw  together  a  number  of 
parishes  into  districts  or  unions  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  public  roads,  each  union  to  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  surveyor,  to  be  occupied  solely  in  that  work, 
and  to  be  appointed  by  a  Board  of  Waywardens  to  be 
elected  by  the  rate-payers,  in  like  manner  as  the  elec- 
tion for  Guardians  of  the  Poor  is  conducted  ;  such 
Board  of  Waywardens  to  be  in  their  turn  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  commissioners,  as  in  the 
case  also  of  the  Poor-law  Boards  of'  Guardians.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  object  at  present  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  may  be  found  capable  of 
improvement  when  they  come  fully  under  discussion,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so  when  in  operation  ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  allowed,  through  your  columns,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  agricultural  readers  to  the  obvious  and 
acknowledged  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  promised,  and  in  many  respects  apparent 
benefits  of  the  proposed  change,  ere  they  engage,  with 
true  attachment  to  old  customs  and  prejudices,  in  a 
course  of  opposition  to  the  measure.     Instances  are  not 
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wanting  in  which  the  abuses  and  detects   of  the  old 
system  worked   their  own  cure,  and   induced   parties 
voluntarily  to  abandon  it,  aud  place  the  roads  in  certain 
districts  under  a  more  regular  course  of  management, 
directed  by  a  skilful  and  experienced  surveyor,  employ- 
ing  able   workmen,  at   proper  seasons,   to   apply  the 
necessary  materials,  and   some   careful   hands   at   all 
times   to   keep   the   water-courses  clear   and  the  ruts 
filled  in,  and  to  see  that  uo  pools  are  allowed  to  collect 
Ei 'the  surface;  all  piece-work  and  days' wages  being 
paid  from  a  general  rate,  but  no  labour  being  received 
in  lieu  of  payment  from  tenants,  unless  it  be  to  cart 
materials'  for  hire  at  such  prices  as  would  be  paid  to  in- 
Efferent  parties  for  doing  the  same  work.      Aud   in 
such  cases  the"  result  has  been  a  saving  of  outlay,  after 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  of  at  least  one-third,  be- 
sides the  immense  advantage  of  substituting  a  road  of 
easy  draught  aim  pleasant  to  travel  upon  for  one  cut 
into   ruts  and  full  ol   l;-\les  and 'quagmires,    wasteful 
of  time,  distressing  to  hoi's,;',  and  straining  to  wheels 
and  harness.     I  have  at  prest  it  under  my  own  charge 
a  township  road   which   a   fe\     years  ago   was  barely 
passable  by  laden  carts  or  wa   gons,  having  been  re- 
paired,  as  it  is  called,    with  s   nd-stones  taken   from 
the  fields,  roughly   applied,  anil    soon   crushed  down, 
covering  the  road  with  a  thick  coat  of  mud  like  mortar, 
to  be  removed  at  great  cost,  that  the  sameunprofit- 
able   process   might   be   repeated.      I   determined   on 
taking  the  appointment  of  township  surveyor,  which 
I  did  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  have  kept  it  ever 
since.     1  then  proceeded  to  put  the  road  into  proper 
form,  to  take  means  by  sewers  and  culverts  to  keep  it 
clear  of  water,  and  to  give  it  by  degrees  a  cover  of  blue 
wlnnstoue  from  a  quarry  which  I  opened  at  some  dis- 
tance.    The  tenants  and  occupiers  at  first  felt  alarm  at 
the  expense  of  bringing  materials  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance, thinking  it  would  be  ruinous  ;  but  they  are  well 
satisfied  now,  on  finding  that,  after  the  first  three  years, 
;hc  road  has  been  maintained  by  a  smaller  rate  than 
jsed  to  be  collected  for  it,  in  which  all  carting  of  mate- 
rials is  included  ;  whereas  they  had  previously  done  all 
he  carting  with  their  own  draughts,  which  was  equal  to 
jne-third   of  the  whole,  besides  paying  the  rates  ;  and 
ve  have   the  satisfaction  of  a  smooth  and  sound  road, 
such,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  the  result,  in  every  instance, 
)f  the  adoption  of  a  better  system.     And  such  a  system 
.he   present  government    measure    proposes  to  "make 
Brnpulsory  and  universal,  by  which  the  whole  com- 
munity will   be  benefited.     Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
ate  an  anecdote  to  which  I  was  a  party,  in  proof  of 


the  care  of  the  beasts.     The  men  do  not  leave  their 
work  during  the  day,  and  the  ploughing  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  lid.  per  acre  for  all  kinds  except  olland,  for 
which  Is.  3d.  is  allowed.     This  account  may,  perhaps, 
appear  incredible,  but  its  truth  has  been  tested  by  many 
farmers.  His  land  is  scarcely  ever  behind  his  neighbours' 
in  any  of  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  he  very  often 
precedes  them. in  sowing  his  crops."     This  is  well  said 
to  be  almost   incredible,  and    it    can  be  true  only  on 
very  light  land.     As  regards  ploughmen,  they  should 
work   ten  hours  a  day,  and  take  care  of  their  horses 
besides  (of  course  receiving  wages   accordingly),      A 
good  horse  fed  well  will  work  each  day  from  six' o'clock 
till  eleven,  a.m.,  and  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  in 
the  stable,  from  ono  o'clock  till  six,  p.m.,  and  keep  its 
condition.     During  that  tini3  it  ought  to  have  walked 
1G   miles,   pulling  all  the  time   with  an  effort  on  the 
average  of  about  200  lbs.     This  is  what  he  will  do  on 
the  average  in  ploughing,  where  the  pair- horse  system 
prevails,  and  putting  out  of  consideration  the  time  lost 
in  turning  on  the  head-land,   which,  according  to  the 
length  of  furrow,  will  vary  fr  ,m  20  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  day,  the  two  horses  will,  during  the  course 
of  it,   have  turned  a  furrow  say  9  inches  wide  and  IS 
miles   long,   equal  in  extent  to  .rather  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  quarter.      This  is  quite  within  the  power  of 
a  good  pair  of  horses  ;  the  draught  of  tlie  plough  being 
about  400  lbs.     And  as  a  curious  coincidence,  and  illus- 
trative of  Watt's  accuracy  in  estimating  a  horse-power 
at  30,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high  in  a  minute,  I  may  just 
point  out  that  this  is  equal  to  200  lbs.  raised  150  feet  in 
a  minute,  or  to  200  lbs.  raised  90,000  feet  in  ten  hours, 
which  is  equal  to  200  lbs.  raised  about  1 7  miles,  or  very 
nearly  the  distance  which  we  assume  the  horse  to  walk 
iu  that  time. 

Subsoil  Ploughing  requires  four  good  horses,  accom- 
panied by  their  two  men  ;  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  ploughing  which  precedes  this  operation.  This 
force  will,  in  average  circumstances,  subsoil-plough  10 
aere3  in  a  fortnight  or  12  days,  thus  costing,  at  8s,  a  day 
per  man  and  pair  of  horses,  about  19s.  3d.  per  acre  ; 
but  to  this  must  he  added  the  cost  of  the  men  following 
the  plough  with  the  pickaxe,  to  remove  land-fast  ob- 
structions, and  this  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground. 

Ploughing  costs,  at  8s.  a  day  for  a  man  and  pair  of 
horses,  from  5s.  or  Gs  ,  up  to  as  much,  in  some  cases,  as 
1  Gs.  per  acre,  according  to  the  nature  and  previous  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  the  depth  of  the  ploughing. 
Harrowing,  for   each  time,  will  cost  from   id.  to  Sd, 


ie  manner  in  which  the  public  interest  in  respect  of   per  acre,  according  as  a  light  implement  requ 


ownship  roads  is  attended  to.  It  used  to  be,  and  per 
laps  sometimes  is  still,  the  habit,  at  times  when  the 
aud  was  too  wet  for  ploughing,  to  send  the  draughts 
rom  the  farms  to  perform  statute  work  on  the  roads, 
lot  regarding  the  fact,  that  at  such  times  and  in  such 
oatls  they  probably  did  more  harm  than  good.  On 
uch  an  occasion,  several  years  ago,  I  saw  a  large  num- 
ber of  carts  standing  on  a  gravel  bed  by  a  river  side, 
he  horses  looking  cold  and  disconsolate,  and  by  no 
aeans  partaking  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  drivers,  who 
vere  assembled  and  engaged  in  a  contest  at  hop-step- 
nd-jump.  After  watching  their  sports  for  a  short 
ime,  I  asked  one  of  them  how  they  reconciled  it  to 
hemselves  thus  to  waste  their  master's  time  and  starve 
is  horses.  "  O  1 "  said  he,  "  we  are  not  wasting  our 
laster's  time,  we  are  at  statute  work  to-day,  on  the 
mg's  highways.  Six  hours  a  day  is  plenty  for  him  ; 
e've  been  going  six  hours,  and  now  we're  taking  a 
ame  to  ourselves."— John  Greg.  Dilston,  April  2 1 , 1 046 

ON  MEASURE  WORK. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  farm  opera- 
ons— those  which  are  annual,  and  concerning  which 

frehoves  the  farmer  to  know  both  their  actual  cost 
nd  how  to  set  about  them.  In  estimating  the  ex- 
suses  connected  with  these  operations  we  shall  assume 
ie  daily  wage  of  a  man  to  be  2s.,  and  of  a'-woman  1  Of/. ; 
(  boys,  id.  to  Is.  id.  The  price  of  horse  labour  again 
pies  exceedingly  :  a  single  Farmers'  Club,  iu  Suffolk, 
■und  tile  experience  of  its  members,  in  this  particular, 
i  vary  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  We  cannot  here  enter 
i  the  lengthened  calculations  necessary  to  illustrate 
lr  assumption  (any  one  wishing  to  see  such  calcula- 
ons  will  find  an  admirable  specimen  in  the  appendix 
<  Professor  Low's  work  on  "  Landed  Property,")  but 
e  shall  assume  that  to  plough,  ordinarily  deep,  au 
Ee  of  land  of  ordinary  texture  costs  8s.,  that  being 
ie  cost  of  a.  man  and  pair  of  horses  per  diem  ;  and 
her  operations  will  cost  similarly  in  proportion  to  the 
me  and  horse  labour  they  require.  Professor  Low,  I 
ay  mention,  puts  the  cost  of  ploughing  at  only  Gs.  6d., 
c'udmg  tear  and  wear  (for  which  we  think  he  charges 
o  little),  and  interest  on  cost  price  of  animals  and 
iplements. 

(a)  Tillage  Operations.— These  are  all,  we  think, 
itter  performed  at  day's  wages  by  the  regular  farm 
rvants.  The  industry  of  these  men  must  be  preserved 
f  the  farmer's  superintendence;  in  fact,  we  know  of 
dy  one  instance  where  this  sort  of  work  is  paid  for  by 
easure,  and  this  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bacon's  Report 

Norfolk  ;  as  follows  :— 

"Mr.  Cyrus  Gillet,  of  Markshall,  an  agriculturist  in 
ist  Norfolk,  both  as  an  owner  and  occupier,  ploughs  all 
3  land  on  one  farm  of  400  acres,  throughout  the  year, 
th  eight  oxen  and  two  ploughs.  The  Turnip  land  is 
iughed  for  Barley  twice,  olland  for  Wheat  once,  and 
Jbbles  for  Turnips  five  times.  The  farm  is  in  100-acre 
nts.  The  oxen  are  changed  four  times  in  the  course 
the  day,  and  each  set  is  brought  up  by  a  boy  who  has 


j  a  boy 
and  one  horse,  or  a  heavy  implement  requiring  a  man 
and  pair  of  horses  is  employed. 

Scarifying,  Cultivating,  or  Grubbing. — Three  acres 
of  land  may  be  scarified  4  to  5  inches  deep,  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  implements,  by  two  good  horses,  in  the  day  ; 
it  should  thus  cost  about  2s.  Sd.  per  acre,  and  may  be 
fairly  put  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Grf.,  according  to'  the 
state  of  the  land. 

Boiling  will  cost,  according  to  the  number  of  horses 
employed  ;  a  6  feet  roller,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses 
should  get  over  about  8  acres  a  day,  and  the  operation 
will  thus  cost  about  Is.  per  acre.— M.  S. 


Heme  Correspondence. 

"  Sape  eliam  steriles  incendere  prof  nit  agros." In 

the  Gazette  of  the  13th,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  after   speaking  of  manuring,  says  : — '■  The 
only  other  great  expenditure,  by  -which  it  is  expected 
fertility  can  be  materially  increased,  is  that  which  is 
incurred   by   draining."     Has   he   ever   tried   burning 
I' stiff  soils"?     For  this  process,  the  ground  should  be 
in  a  rough'state,  full  of  clods  ;  the  coal  of  a  description 
called  "slack":  the  price  of  this  at  the  pit's  mouth  is 
about  2s.  6d.,  short  weight,  per  ton,  aud  railways  charge 
Id.  per  mile  carriage.     The  quantity  required  per  acre 
is  about  4  tons.     The  price  of  labour  in  burning  and 
spreading  about  21.     Having  drawn  some  coal  a-field, 
and  shot  it  down,  commence  by  sifting  it  with  a  rather 
fine  cinder  sieve,  and  make  a  blazing  fire  of  knobs  of 
coal ;  then  clear  a  space  of  ground,  about  2  yards  over, 
by  shovelling  away  the  soil ;  make  therein,  with  clods, 
three  9-inch  circles,  placed  relatively  triangular,  about 
18  inches  apart ;  in  each  of  these  circles  or  nests,  strew 
a  little  fine  coal,  then  with  a  shovel  place  therein  some 
of  the  blazing  coals  from  the  fire  ;  pile  each  little  fire 
up  with  knobs  of  coal  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg ;  form 
a  cone  of  clods  over  the  whole,  cover  it  with  fine  soil ; 
strew  some  coal  dust  over  this,  and  then  more  soil, 
completing  a  heap  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter  ;  so  pro- 
ceed till  you  have  burnt  the  whole  surface  of  the  field. 
When  you  have  a  larfie  headland  to  burn,  make  your 
small  fires  in   two  continuous  rows,  18  inches  apart,  at 
angles,  and  form  your  clods,  soil,  coal  dust,  and  more 
soil,  into  a  long   heap,  adding  fires   secundum    arlem 
along  the  sides  ;  when  these  are  burnt  rake  down  the 
top,  and  make  more  fires  on  the  surface,  thus  com- 
pleting a  heap  of  any  width,  height,  and  length,  you 
like.     This  process  requires  about  2J-  tons  of  coal  per 
100  cubic  yards,  which  is  a  sufficient  dressing  for'an 
acre;    the   price   for  labour   in   burning,  filling,   and 
spreading,  should  be  6d.,  or  something  over,  per  yard  ; 
follow  this  with   a   green  crop,  as  Vetches,  Turnips, 
Rape,  or  Mustard  ;  eat  off  with  sheep,  and  then  grow 
corn.     From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  process,  com- 
bined with,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  thorough  draining,  and 
witnessed  of  its  effects,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  by  it,  a  great  portion  of  England  may  be  more 
than  doubled  in  fertility,  and  I  consider  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  railways  in  rural  districts  will  be  in  convey. 


[  rag  cheap  coal  for  burning  soil.  How  does  burnt  clay 
operate  ?  It  doubtless  improves  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  making  it  more  porous  ;  it,  perhaps,  renders  the 
salts  more  soluble  :  but,  I  believe,  its  chief  effect  arises 
from  the  well  known  property  certain  porous  substances- 
have  of  absorbing  gases  ;  charcoal  will  absorb  many 
times  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  spongy  platinum 
condenses  hydrogen  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  metal 
red  hot,  aud  burnt  clay  absorbs  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  ;  it  has  been  proved 
highly  efficacious  on  Grass  laud,  while  the  component 
parts  applied  in  another  shape  had  no  effect.—  G., 
Avonsidff. 

Ireland — On  referring  to   the  statistics  of  England 
we  find  that  crime  increases  or  decreases  in  the  several 
counties  according  as  employment  is  scarce  or  plentiful. 
Now,  what  is  a  fact  in  one  country  may  fairly  be  applied 
to  a  neighbouring  island,  under   the  same  (iueon,  laws, 
and  government,  with  this  difference  onlv,  the  [partial] 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  taxation.  A  kind  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  Ireland  a  fertile  soil,  a  good  climate, 
water  power,  coals,  iron,  copper,  marble,  &c.   The  Irish 
are  a  generous  race,  and  if  their  spirits  are  more  volatile 
than  John    Bull's,   it  only  makes  them   more  cheerful 
under  adversity,  aud  moro  ready  to  enjoy  prosperity 
when  it  raps  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages  ;  hut  this, 
under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  is  seldom  their  lot ; 
its  visits  are,  like  angels',  "few  and  far   between."     To 
illustrate  my  argument,  aud  prove  that  Paddy  is  capable 
of  becoming  as  useful  a  subject  as  his  brother  John,  I 
will  instance  the  soldier;  let  him  be  enlisted  from  any 
part  of  Ireland,  north,  south,  east,  or  west.     Is  he  less- 
tractable,  less  obedient,  less  able  to  bear  fa'igue,  less 
patient,  or  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  than  au  Englishman  ?    If  a  man,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  iu  his  own  country,  becomes  a  lawless  mem- 
ber of  society,  setting  at  defiance  all  authority,  human 
and  divine,  how  is  it  that  his   entry  into  a  barrack-yard 
almost  immediately  converts  the  discontented  marauder 
into  a  trustworthy  companion  ?     It  strikes  me  the  rea- 
sons for  this  sudden  reformation   are  obvious.     He  is- 
treated  kindly  ;  he  is  well  fed,  paid,  and  housed  ;  he  i& 
clothed  and  attended  in  sickness  ;  he  is  profitably  em- 
ployed whilst  his  health  and  strength  last ;  and  if  he 
behaves  well,  at  the  expiration  of  his  service,  he  has 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pension  ;  he  is  looked  upon 
as  not  a  whit  inferior  to  his  fellows,  and  has  au  equal 
chance  of  promotion,  and  of  gaining  the  esteem  of  his 
officers,  who  make  no  difference  between  the  natives  of 
the  united  kingdom,  provided  they  do  their  duty.  These 
are  incontrovertible  truths,  and  are  evidence  of  what 
may  be  done  by  pursuing  a  steady  system  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.     It  may  be  urged, 
that  the  fear  of  the  lash  may  induce  unruly  subjects  to 
be  more  circumspect  in  their  conduct  :  no  doubt  the 
dread  of  punishment  operates  as  a  wholesome  restraint 
in  curbing  vice,  but  the  discipline  of  a  regiment  is  not 
more  stringent  than  the  common  law,  nor  is  it  more 
likely  to  restrain  bad  passions  if  there  was  nothing  else 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  dormant  worth.     Now,  this 
"something  else,"   in   the   case   of  the   soldier — this 
"  something  else,"   so   wanting  among   the  labouring- 
classes  of  Ireland,  is  a  knowledge  that  those  placed  over 
them  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  will  see  that 
they  have  everything  to  make  them  comfortable—com- 
patible with  their    position  ;   further,  that  in  time  of 
danger,  want,  or  severe  work,  their  officers  undergo  the 
same   hardships   a3   the   privates.      Now,   this   fellow- 
feeling,  this   relying   on   each   other  for  support  in  all 
difficulties,  is  the  magician's  wand  that  turns  a  reckless 
Irishman  into  a  respectable  soldier,  and  the  world  can- 
notproduce  better.  Ihopeand  believe  that  had  the  lower 
classes  iu  Ireland  the  advantages  of  superintendence, 
kindness,  aud  employment,  from  those  on  whose  estates- 
they  reside,  the  country  would  rapidly  improve,  British 
capital  flow,  and  the  Emerald  Isle  become  happy  and 
flourishing.     It  is  useless  expatiating  upon  the  lawless- 
state  of  the  south  and  south-west ;  it  is  wasting  both 
time  and  patience  in  saying  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Let  an  attempt  be  made  to  accomplish  what  all  persons 
agree  as  most  desirable,  and  most  likely  to  pacily  the 
country,  viz.,  plenty  of  employment  ;  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  occupy  the  people  iu  unprofitable  toil :  a  good 
return  might  be  anticipated  from  feus  of  thousands  of 
pounds  laid  out  in  Ireland,  and  till  this  is  tried,  vain  will 
be  Coercion  Bills.    Will  the  sons  and  the  adopted  sons  of 
Erin  never  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
sacrifice  for  their  magnificent  country  J  will  theystill  per- 
mit it  to  be  pointed  atas  behind  others  in  civilisation?   Let 
them  join  hand  in  hand  in  the  effort — let  them  visit  their 
property,  drain,  cultivate,  introduce  a  style  of  agricul- 
ture more  iu  character  with  the  soil,  and  they  will  soon 
gain  the  affections  of  their  brethren.     Take  an  Irish- 
man out  of  his  own  country  and  he  is  docile,  attached, 
and    evincing,  when  treated  with  common  humanity, 
the  finest  traits  of  feeling.     The  fault  must,  therefore, 
lie  at  home  ;  it  is  the  want  of  the  protection,  support, 
and  countenance  of  the  landowners,  who  are,  I  believe, 
at  present  but  slightly  sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the 
disturbed  districts.     With  a  money-market  overflowing 
with  gold  and  with  enterprise  not  exceeded  at  any  period 
of  Great  Britain's  history,  it  is   lamentable  to  witness 
capital  leaving  our  own  shores  to  enrich  our  foreign 
neighbours  when  we  have  within,  our  grasp  au  inex- 
haustible field  for  the  profitable  expenditure  of  surplus- 
cash  in  Ireland.     Railroads  may  do  a  great  deal  so  far 
as  encouraging  the  exportation  of  food,  but  this  will- 
never  render  the  lower  orders  contented  and  happy  ; 
they  want  a  home  consuming  market — a  circulation  of 
money.     Vast  quantities  of  grain  are  sent  to  England, 
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but  unfortunately  the  money  paid  for  it  does  not  benefit 
{he  grower,  but  leaves  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  rent  paid 
to  absentees.  No  country,  however  fertile  and  produc- 
tive, can  stand  a  continued  drain  on  its  resources  with- 
out a  corresponding  return  to  prevent  exhaustion.  A 
man  can  have  no  heart  to  work  when  he  feels  that  all 
his  exertion,  and  every  endeavour  he  makes  to  better 
himself  in  the  world,  are  paralysed  from  the  want  of 
encouragement  and  the  neglect  of  his  interests.  Let 
as  hope  to  see  a  united  band  rise  up  determined  to  de- 
vote their  time,  talents,  and  strength  to  the  service  of 
Ireland,  casting  politics  and  party  spirit  aside.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  result  of  such  a  patriotic 
design.  It  would  spread  over  a  distracted  country 
peace,  contentment,  and  good  fellowship. — Falcon. 

Autumn-planted  Potatoes. — I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  results  have  been  experienced  by  others  from  the 
system  of  planting  Potatoes  in  the  autumn.  I  tried  the 
experiment  last  November  in  two  situations  on  my 
glebe,  and  gave  every  advantage  of  husbandry  and 
manure.  One  of  the  plots  has  just  been  dug  over  and 
planted  again,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  9-10ths 
of  the  plants  ;  the  other  still  remains  with  about  half  its 
plants  alive.  The  Potatoes  which  I  put  in  in  Maroh 
are  a  most  promising  crop,  far  outstripping  the  autumn 
plants  in  growth,  and  hitherto  not  indicating  a  single 
failure. — Clericus,  Isle  of  Wight.  [We  have  many 
acres  in  this  neighbourhood  of  flourishing  autumn- 
planted  Potato  crop.] 

Potatoes. — The  following  statement  may  be  relied 
on : — A  person  near  Ross  got  up  his  early  Potatoes 


before  the  severe  frost  of  July.  They  were  all  sound. 
He  did  not  plant  his  late  Potatoes  till  after  that  frost. 
These  were  sound  also. —  T.  Randall,  Fakenham, 
May  18. 

How  to  establish  a  Rookery. — Some  of  your   corre- 
spondents have  occasionally  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  of 
any  mode  by  which  rooks  might  be  attracted  to  trees 
which  they  do  not  now  frequent,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
rookery  be  established.     I  think  we  have  been  success- 
ful here  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  induced 
a  number  of  rooks  to  haunt  our  lines  of  old  trees,  and 
a  pair  have  this  year  built  a  nest  and  are  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  business  of  incubation.     They  and  their 
young  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  spot  another  year, 
and  as  no  guns  are  ever  fired  near  the  place,  we  shall 
most  likely  soon  have  a  rookery.     The  nearest  nests  of 
these  birds  are  in  two  small  assemblages  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  us.     We  have  formerly  tried  the  plans 
of  fixing  nests  and  bundles  of  sticks  upon  the  trees,  but 
with  no  success.     The  rooks  came,  but  only  to  pull  the 
nests  to  pieces  and  to  carry  away  materials,  never  show- 
ing any  disposition  to  remain.     Two  years  ago  we  de- 
termined  to    try  what   must  indeed  be   a  slower  but 
seemed  a  more  promising  method.     We  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant rookery,  not  nearer  than  ten  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  for  a  number  of  strong  well-fledged  young  nest- 
lings.    These  were  brought  home,  carefully  tended,  fed 
almost  every   hour   in  the  day  for  many   weeks  with 
coarse  butcher's  meat  and  the  few  earth-worms  that 
could  be  procured  in  that  dry  spring,  while  their  thirst 
was  satisfied  frequently  by  water  from  a  spoon.     Being 
very  sensitive  of  cold  in  the  absence  of  the  parent  birds, 
they  were  kept  in  a  warm  stable,  upon  a  bedding  of  hay, 
and  some  of  that  material  was  strewn  over  their  backs 
when   they  had   settled  down  to  sleep  for  the  night. 
When  the  sun  shone  the  door  was  kept  open,  and  they 
were  carried  outside  to  bask  in  its  beams,  which  seemed 
to  do  them  great  good.     It  is  recommended  that  not 
more  than  ten  birds  be  taken  for  this  experiment,  and 
these  as  large  and  as  strong  as  possible.     They  will  be 
found  to  require  a  great  deal  of  meat.     If  soaked  bread, 
or  paste,  or  Potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable  substitute 
be  tried,  they  will  immediately  fall  back  in  condition, 
and  some  will  die.     While  the  young  bird  is  growing 
and  its  plumage  maturing,  it  must  have  the  most  sub- 
stantial animal  food,  and  that  continually  administered 
together  with  water.     A  careful  woman  will  be  the  best 
nurse  to  such  a  family.     As  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough   they  must  have  full  liberty  to  exercise  their 
wings  by  scrambling  and  flying  on  to  the  nearest  wall, 
railing,  or  bushes.     There  is  no  risk  of  their  leaving  the 
place.     This  they  will  not  do  for  nearly  three  months 
yet.     Already  their  cawing  will  have  attracted  many 
wild  rooks  around  the  spot,  which  will  show  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  the  orphans,  but  will  not  seek  to  allure 
them  to  any  other  place,  as  their  own  parents  would  do 
if  within  hearing.     As  soon  as  they  can  perch  at  nights 
high  enough  to  be  safe  from  cats,  they  may  be  left  in 
the  open  air.     It  may  be  some  weeks  yet  before  they 
will  learn  to  peck  up  their  food  from  the  ground,  even 
when  thrown  down  to  them.     Soon  after  they  learn  to 
do  this  they  will  begin  to  forage  a  little  in  search  of 
food,  and  sometimes  to  take  a  flight  into  the  nearest 
fields  in  company  with  wild  rooks,  but  they  must  still 
be  fed  as  often  as  they  return  and  clamour  for  food, 
and  especially  in  an  evening.     The  longer  they  continue 
to  be  fed  the  more  will  they  become  attached  to  the 
locality.     At  length,  however,  they  will  become  entirely 
independent  and  will  form  a  little  flock  of  rooks  who  will 
continually  come  and  rest  upon  the  nearest  tall  trees 
and  consider  these  as  their  home.     They  will  go  to  roost, 
indeed,  with  the  other  rooks  of  the  country,  perhaps  in 
some  distant  wood  ;  but  they  will  frequently  come  and 
repose,  in  the  winter  months,  upon  their  favourite  trees 
during  the  day  time.     This  they  will  continue  to  do  not 
only  for  the  first  but  in  subsequent  years.     They  will 
attract  large  flocks  of  strangers  to  come  and  rest  in  the 
same  manner.     If  unmolested  by  guns  some  of  them 
will  be  seen  to  break  off  and  carry  twigsuin  the  spring, 


but* very  possibly  none  of  the  birds  may  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  breed  until  a  second  season.  Eventually,  if 
there  be  any  gratitude  in  rooks,  some  of  them  will  come 
and  form  a  settlement  in  earnest,  as  has  been  the  case 
at  this  place. — R.  Carr,  Dunstan  Hill,  Durham. 

Gas-tar  Concrete. — The  mixture  I  use  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  : — 

^Broken  flints,  to  £  inch  guage        6  bushels. 

Powdered  chalk,  or  slaked  and  sifted  lime        ..1       „ 
Road  dirt  (washed  or  powdered),  and  sifted  stone 

or  clean  sharp  sand       1       ,, 

Coal-gas  tar 6  gallons. 

I  level  the  floor'carefully,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required.     I  have  a  board  4  feet  square  of 
slabs,  with  ledges  9  inches  high  on  two  opposite  sides, 
and  ledges  3  inches  high  on  the  other  opposite  sides. 
I  throw  down  on  this  board  2  bushels  of  stone,  and  mix 
gradually  with  them  2  gallons  of  tar,  till  every  stone  is 
wetted,  and  then  sift  over  it  and  mix  with  it  one-third  of 
a  bushel  of  lime,  and  the  like  of  sand.     This  mixing  is 
done  with  spades,  by  a  man  and  boy  turning  it  over  and 
over  till  it  forms  a  stiff  black  concrete,  which  is  imme- 
diately spread  3  inches  thick  evenly  over  the  levelled 
space,  and  lime  andjsand  sifted  over  it.     Proceed  till 
your  space  is  covered,  or  a  day's  work  done  ;  as  soon 
as  it  will  bear  it,  which,  if  thoroughly  mixed,  is  imme- 
diately, roll  it  with  a  heavy  iron  roller,  sifting  sand  and 
lime  after  the  roller  as  tar  oozes  up  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  stones.     It  does  not  harden  so  as  to  be  used 
in  less  than  a  week,  nor  completely  for  a  month  ;  but  it 
is  then  hard  as  glass,  impenetrable  by  liquid,  by  horse 
or  pig,  or  by  rats.     Until  quite  hard,  it  should  be  fre- 
quently rolled — the  more  the  better  will  it  be.     Rolling 
I  have  found  to  be  the  only  method  to  obtain  a  solid 
body  and  even  surface.     If  time  cannot  be  granted  it  to 
harden,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  sand  several 
inches  thick,   which  may  be  afterwards  removed.     1 
have   had   in  use  floors  thus   constructed  for   several 
years,  quite  sound  and  uninjured  by  horse  and  pig  ;  I 
have  done  some  in  the  last  week,  carefully  noting  the 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  this  communication.     I  find 
it  to  be  at  the  utmost  Is.  per  yard,  allowing  the  highest 
prices   and   best  materials,   namely,   flints   broken   to 
■|  an  inch  and  sifted,  delivered  at  5d.  per  bushel  ;  lime, 
delivered  at_5rf.  per  bushel  ;  tar,  id.  per  gallon  ;  labour, 
man  2s.  per  day,  boy  Is.  per  ditto;  I  allow  Id.  per 
yard  for  carting  sand,  and  for  the  labour  of  rolling  at 
odd  times  after  the  floor  is  laid.     Any  light  materials 
(provided  they  are  hard  and  free  from  clay  mould,  or 
lime  in  lumps)  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  if 
to  be  procured  cheaper  ;  and  to  the  powdered  chalk 
fine  powdered  glass  or  stone,  or  scales  from  a  forge,  are 
good  additions.     Any  farmer  laying  down  such  a  pave- 
ment in  stables,  yards,  or  neat-houses,  would  be  repaid 
in  the  first  year  by  the  saving  of  manure  alone  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  besides  the  advantages  gained  in  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  his  animals.     It  is  obvious  that 
I  have  charged  high  prices  for  all  the  materials  used. 
I  have  tried  boiling  the  tar ;   no  advantage  resulted, 
and  the  cost  and  trouble  were  somewhat  increased. — 
J.  P.  B.,  June  19. 

West  Indian  Agriculture. — You  were  good  enough 
some  weeks  back  to  refer  me  to  various  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  coccus  insect,  of  which  you 
said  the  specimen  I  sent  you  from  the  West  Indies  was 
a  variety.  The  situation  in  which  the  insect  ensconces 
itself  is  so  secure  a  one  that  I  almost  despair  of  suc- 
cess in  contending  with  it  by  artificial  means.  The 
lower  part  of  the  cane  leaf  embraces  the  stalk  so  closely 
that  it^is  not  easily  separated,  and  yet  it  is  between  the 
two  that  this  terrible  insect  lives  and  commits  its  depre- 
dations, the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  very  appa- 
rent, though  the  effects  are  wofully  so,  for  the  plant 
in  which  it  has  established  itself  inevitably  withers  and 
dies.  To  strip  these  leaves  from  the  stalk  would  be, 
I  apprehend,  death  to  the  young  plants  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  other  means  of  getting  at  the  insect.  I  can  only 
think  that  steeping  in  some  poison  must  be  looked  to, 
and  even  this  is  a  formidable  operation  where  you  have 
to  deal  with  plants  by  the  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  I 
confess  I  fix  my  hopes  more  upon  an  improved  tillage 
of  the  soil,  and  consequently  a  more  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth,  for  I  suppose  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
disease  is  caused  by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  plant. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  expedite  and  strengthen  the  growth 
of  the  Turnip  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  so,  I  pre- 
sume, must  it  be  desirable  to  invigorate  the  cane  plant 
against  its  various  enemies.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  west  I  saw  that  a  very  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  character  of  cultivation  was 
on  foot,  and  that  men's  minds  are  not  merely  open  to 
conviction,  but  eager  for  it ;  that  not  only  the  plough, 
but  various  other  implements  are  multiplying,  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  whilst  the  soil  will 
thus  be  brought  into  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  the 
planter  will  be  rendered  more  independent  of  manual 
labour,  of  which  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  new 
system  of  things  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  command 
a  sufficiency  to  work  the  estates  according  to  the  old 
methods.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  the  cane  has  ap- 
peared to  demand  a  peculiar  kind  of  cultivation  which 
could  not  be  afforded  it,  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of 
the  hoe  ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  as  agricultural  informa- 
tion is  diffused,  it  will  be  found  that  that  implement  will 
supply  most  if  not  all  that  is  wanting.  Indeed,  this 
point  may  be  said  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated  not 
only  upon  numerous  estates  throughout  the  different 
islands,  but  in  an  especial  manner  in  Jthe  island  of  St. 
Kitt's,  where  the  canes  appear  more  luxuriant  than  any- 
thing I  saw  in  the  northern  group  of  islands,  and  where, 
I  understand,  the  cultivation  is  exclusively  implemental. 


Probably  something  may  be  here  allowed  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  resulting  from   the  disintegration  of 
igneous  rocks,  and  something  to  the  less  severity  with 
which  it  has  been  cropped  ;  still  the  success  of  imple- 
mental culture  may  be  said  to  be  here  firmly  established, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  result  of  each  experiment  will 
induce  an  extension  of  the  system.     For  my  own  part, 
I   look  upon  it  as  the  only  thing  which   can  save  the 
West  Indies  from  the  ruin  which  threatens  them.     The 
old  system  has  been  carried,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  limits  of  its  capabilities  ;  I  judge  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  yet  the  same 
estates  still  make  adequate  returns  ;  this  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  case  with  the  great  majority,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  indeed  for  a  small  estate  to  hold  its  own.     The 
fact  is  that  a  West  Indian  estate  must  be  highly  culti- 
vated if  it  is  to  be  remunerative  ;  and  in  most  instances 
a  very  high  state   of  cultivation  is  maintained  by  the 
planter,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  indefatigable  to  a 
degree  which  would  surprise  many  who   have   never 
visited  the  islands.     But  it  is  clear  that  high  cultivation 
by  manual  labour,  even  where  it  can  be  obtained,  must 
be  very  expensive,  more  so  than  can  be  met  by  low 
prices  of  produce,  with  the  most  deplorable  uncertainty 
of  result,  owing  to  the  great  uncertainty  of  weather 
which  often,  at  the  end  of  the  cane's  growth,  ruins  all 
the  well  founded  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  pre- 
ceding   10  or   12    mouths ;    not   to    speak   of    those 
numerous  enemies  with  which  the  caue  is  affected,  such 
as  that  which  led  me  to  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you, 
and  which  actually  caused  the  gentleman  from  whose 
estate  the  specimen  sent  you  was  taken  to  plant  his 
crop  over  five  times  last  year,  and  after  all  without 
establishing  a  crop.     Yet  this  is  an  estate  in  the  very 
highest  state  of  cultivation.     When  I  speak  of  high  cul- 
tivation you  will  observe  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  old 
system.     I  feel  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  land 
may  be  still  further  improved  by  a  more  scientific  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  by  deepening  where  the  soil  will 
admit  of  it,  and  by  admixture  both  with  mechanica! 
and  chemical  views.     For  instance,  I  have  seen  much 
land  of  a   deep  tenacious  character  deficient  in   cal- 
careous material,  yet  lying  on  beds  of  the  finest  marl 
I  need  not  say  what  must  be  required  in  such  cases. 
Again,  I  have  seen  fine  soils  of  this  heavy  charactei 
thoroughly  tilled  by  implements  and  bearing  luxuriant 
canes,  which,  however,  have  not  ripened  so  as  to  make 
good  sugar.     I  apprehend  in  such  cases  that  a  verj 
large  dose  of  lime  or  marl  would  be  well  bestowed,  anc 
so   on.     But  the  planter  is  grievously  hampered   foi 
means   to   carry  such   improvements   into   execution 
without  running  iuto  debt,  which  he  knows  would  b( 
his  ruin  ;  lie  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  hit 
estate  supplied  with  cash  for  the  weekly  labour,  and  foi 
extra  work  he  is  quite  unable  to  pay.     Under  such  cir 
cumstances  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  th, 
most  economical  means  of  cultivation,  and,  as  I  con 
ceive,  especially  the  substitution  of  implemental  instea^ 
of  manual  labour.     It  is  maintained,  however,  by  man; 
that  this  is  no  saving  at  all,  for  that  in  such  islands  a 
Barbadoes,  where  pasturage  does  not  abound,  the  pro 
viding  for  the  keep  of  the  beasts  employed  would  be  ai 
increased  burden.     I   shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  thi 
subject  here,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  agre 
with  me  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  and  that  on  ever 
account  it  must  be  the  true  interest  of  the  agriculturis 
to  feed   a  large  portion  of  stock  on  an  arable  fanr 
where  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be  purchased,  and  t 
feed  it  well  up  to  its  work.     I  should  be  heartily  glaj 
to  assist  in  drawing  attention  to  our  West  Indian  cole 
nies,  with  the  appearance  of  which  I  have  lately  bee 
much  interested,  of  the  capabilities  of  which  I  think  il 
the  highest  possible  manuer,  even  under  existing  ciil 
cumstances  ;  but  of  the  fate  of  which  (many  of  them,  i\ 
any  rate),  I  entertain  the  liveliest  apprehensions. — P.\ 
The  Necessity  for  an  Extension  of  Savings'  Banl-fil 
Rural  Districts  must,  I   think,   be  at   once  manifes| 
These  excellent  institutions,  to  confer  the  fullest  advai 
tages  which  they  can  be  made  capable  of  extendinj 
must  reach  the  homes  of  the  masses  of  our  labourir 
population — the   habit   of  saving    must   become   moi 
general.     The   parish  of  Ruthwell,   in  Dumfriesshir 
gave  birth  to  the  first   savings'   bank  in  this  counti 
from  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  its  minister  Hem 
Duncan,  who,  while  engaged  in  inquiries  relative  to  tl 
condition  of  the  poor,  read   a  pamphlet,  proposing 
scheme  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  poor-rates  in  En 
land,  of  which,  though  he  considered  it  as  too  eomp, 
eated  for  general  use,  conceived  that  one  of  the  suborej 
nate  provisions  which  proposed  the  establishment  of  i 
economical  bank  for  the   savings  of  the   industriou 
might  be  so  modified  as  to  be  carried  into  effect  wi 
advantage.     He  accordingly  proposed  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Dumfriesshire  the  establishment  of  savings'  ban! 
in  the  different  parishes  of  the  couuty.     While  his  ze 
was   applauded,  his   recommendation   was   neglectee 
steady,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  and  an) 
cipating  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  formed  t: 
Ruthwell   Savings'    Bank  in  his   own  parish,  and  n 
only  were  his  expectations  of  its  success  fully  realise 
but  he  could-  be  proud  of  being  the  founder  of  th 
society  that  gave  the  impulse  which  has  fast  spre: 
through  the  kingdom.      That  so  praiseworthy  an  e 
ample  should  not  inspire  with  zeal  the  clergy  and  otk| 
influential  residents  iu  our  parishes,  in  England,  Wah 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  where  these  institutions  extei 
in  carrying  it  out  more  generally,  is  truly  surprishtl 
While  I  have  in  former  communcations  pointed  c| 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  (and  which  are  derived 
comparatively  few)  from  savings'  ban';s,  it  is  lamei 
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ible  to  know  that  their  extension  is  so  confined,  parti- 
;ularly  in  agricultural  districts  ;  while  they  ofi'er  advan- 
ces to  some,  they  debar  others.  Compared  with 
Manufacturing  and  other  districts,  our  agricultural 
jounties  offer  a  fair  contrast  in  the  amount  of  deposits 
.a  proportion  to  the  population,  &c.  ;  for  instance, 
iccording  to  the  last  official  returns  Buckinghamshire 
lad  a  population  of  155,9f>9  souls,  with,  however,  only 
tour  savings'  banks,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
128,000?.  from  4657  depositors,  being  less  than  17s. 
per  soul,  and  an  average  of  27/.  to  each  depositor. 
Manufacturing  Lancashire  contained  1,667,064  souls, 
md  had  35  savings'  banks,  with  deposits  of  1,980,000/. 
from  05,402  depositors,  being  nearly  1?.  is.  per  soul, 
iud  an  average  of  30/.  to  each  depositor.  In  the  former 
:ase  is  evinced  not  only  a  disposition  but  a  capability  to 
3ave — hence  the  need  of  an  extension  of  savings'  banks. 
In  the  agricultural  county  of  Devon,  from  the  want  of 
these  institutions,  400  local  receivers  are  obliged  to  be 
appointed  who  pay  the  monies  into  the  Exeter  Savings' 
Bank  ;  I  will  not  speak  of  the  risk  thus  attending  the 
poor  man's  savings,  and  various  causes  which  may  even 
deter  him  from  so  depositing.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well 
said,  "  If  our  aim  be  a  universal  common  education, 
there  must  be  schools  everywhere  ;  or  an  universal 
Christian  education,  and  there  must  be  churches  every- 
where ;  or  a  universally  well-conditioned  people,  through 
the  medium  of  higher  wages,  and  by  the  operation  of 
their  own  general  economy,  and  we  must  have  savings' 
banks  everywhere.  He  ought  not  to  think  that  he  has 
lived  in  vain  who  can  operate  for  good,  though  it  be 
only  on  his  own  little  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  dis- 
trict that  he  may  have  assumed  of  a  few  hundred 
families,  whether  it  be  by  the  erection  of  a  local  church 
for  the  moral  and  religious  good  of  the  surrounding 
householders,  or  of  a  local  school  for  the  educational 
»ood  of  their  children,  or  of  a  local  savings'  bank  for 
the  economical  good  of  the  working  classes,  and  other 
humble  depositors  of  the  vicinity  in  which  it  is  placed." 
I  have  before  hinted  who  must  lead  in  the  laudable 
andertaking  for  providing  these  institutions  in  parishes 
md  other  populous  districts  where  they  are  not  already 
BStablished — the  clergy  and  other  influential  residents. 
There  are  no  obstacles  or  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
formation  ;  I  would  just  state  here  that  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  procuring  information  on  this  head  will, 
I  am  sure,  meet  with  every  due  attention  gratis,  from 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  barrister.  The  success  of  savings' 
banks  hitherto  is  an  inducement  for  every  philan- 
thropist to  engage  in  the  work,  and  the  anticipatory 
accruing  benefit  will  incite  him  in  carrying  it  out.  As 
another  instance  of  the  want  of  savings'  banks,  I  will 
relate  the  following: — A  professor  of  the  "  mystic  art" 
lately  succeeded  in  wheedling  from  the  wife  of  a  poor 
labourer,  in  whose  neighbourhood  there  was  no  savings' 
bank,  a  sum  of  between  30/.  and  40/.,  the  savings  of 
himself  and  family,  and  the  hard-earned  savings  of  an 
elderly  female  relative.  But  there  is  another  powerful 
motive  for  the  increase  of  savings'  banks  ;  they  must 
be  made  to  supersede  what  are  antagonist  to  them ;  the 
money  club,  the  sick  club,  Odd  Fellowship,  and  the 
Building  Society  ;  the  one  has  a  mischievous  tendency  ; 
the  other  is  insecure  and  inefficient ;  the  third  has  a 
wasteful  expenditure,  promoting  evil  for  good  ;  in  the 
latter  fines  and  forfeitures  are  incurred. — J.  H. 

Farm  Profits.— A  few  years  ago  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  in  a  midland  county,  consisting  of  600 
acres,  350  of  which  are  arable,  the  remainder  Grass. 
Thefarm  was  in  good  condition, andthough  perfectly  inex- 
perienced myself,  I  was  assured  that  with  the  assistance 
of  a  steady  and  trustworthy  bailiff,  I  should  find  it  a 
profitable  undertaking.  I  was,  therefore,  tempted  to 
begin  and  judge  for  myself.  I  now  copy  out  for  your 
inspection  (and  that,  I  Hope,  of  your  readers)  my 
balance-sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  from 
Michaelmas,  1S44,  to  Michaelmas,  1845,  which  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  your  Paper,  in 
the  hopes  that  some  of  your  experienced  farming 
friends  will  point  out  in  what  way  I  can  improve  my 
management,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  amuse- 
ment without  losing  more  than  I  can  afford.  I 
should  add,  as  one  redeeming  feature  of  my  balance- 
sheet,  that  the  valuation  of  my  stock  at  Michael 
mas,  1845,  exceeds  that  at  Michaelmas,1844,  by  538/.  : — 

Abstract  of  Farming  Account  from  Mich.  1844,  to  Mich.  1845. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

Labour 

.  £818    4 

5 

Beasts 

£  942  11 

0 

Bills 

.       Si    S 

2 

Hogs 

97    5 

0 

Levies         . . 

.     136  10 

0 

Sheep 

578    9 

6 

Live  Stool* 

.     013    6 

0 

Dairy 

82  16 

6 

Poultry 

0     0 

0 

Poultry     . . 

24    8 

6 

Grain  and  Seeds  . 

.       64    2 

0 

Sundries  . . 

12  16 

6 

Artificial  Food    . 

.     150  17 

0 

Grain,  viz.,         *| 

Beer 

.       21  18 

0 

Wheat,  66  acres 

Sundries     . . 

.       22  16 

0 

Barley,  37    „      [ 

1222     0 

0 

Rent 

.     74S    0 
£2978  10 

0 
7 

Oats,      21    „ 
Beans,  10    ,,     j 

Loss  on  the  Year 

£2900    7 

0 

£18     3 

7 

—S.  B.,  Woodford. 

^OClEtlES. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  24th  ol 
June ;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  president, 
in  the  chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Earl  Spencer  ;  Earl 
'  of  Lovelace  ;  Viscount  Newry  and  Morne  ;  Hon  G.  C 
Agar  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.  : 
T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. ;  John  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P. : 


S.  Bennett,  Esq. ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  Colonel  Chal- 
loner;  John  Cotes,  Esq.;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  W.  H. 
Hyett,  Esq.  ;  S.  Jonas,  Esq.  ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ; 
Col.  Mac  Douall ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  R.  Milward, 
Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  W.  Shaw, 
Esq.  ;  John  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq. ;  George  Turner, 
Esq.  ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  II.  Blacket,  Esq. ;  T.  B. 
Browne,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert  ;  C.  G.  Cotes,  Esq.  ;  T. 
Dunne,  Jun.,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Glagg,  Esq. ;  T.  M.  Good- 
lake,  Esq.  ;  J.  Greene,  Esq.  ;  Algernon  Greville,  Esq. ; 
Rev.  James  Linton  ;  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ;  E.  Poole, 
Esq.  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq. ;  E.  Tull,  Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ; 
and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Clinton,  Colonel,  GGt  Eaton-place,  London 

Clinton,  Major,  G,  Audley-square,  London 

Linzee,  Robert  G.,  Hampton  Lodge,  Farnham,  Surrey 

Ravenshaw,  Rev.  Edward,  West  Kington  Rectory,  Chip- 
penham 

Clepham,  James,  Gateshead,  Durham 

Bird,  Rev.  Christopher,  Chollerton,  Hexham 

Barnes,  John  Stagg,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Durham 

Brakenridge,  John,  Bretton  Park,  Wakefield 

Orde,  Rev.  Leonard  Shafto,  Alnwick 

Davidson,  A.  A.  Greaves,  Hylton-grove,  West  Boldon,  Gates- 
head 

Forsyth,  Thomas,  South  Shields,  Durham 

Markham,  Rev.  Rice,  Morland,  Penrith 

Cook,  William,  Gatraw,  Stannington,  Morpeth 

Burn,  Richard,  Orton  Hall,  Penrith 

Forster,  John,  Shafto,  Cambo,  Morpeth 

Cookson,  Isaac  Thomas,  Newbiggin  House,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 

Featherstonhaugh,  Walker,  Hermitage,  Chester-le-street 

Cookson,  Charles  Edward,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Brown,  Isaac,  Cowpen  Lodge,  Blyth,  Northumberland 

Dobson,  Thomas,  Eldon-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Powles,  Thomas  William,  Hurworth,  Darlington 

Richardson,  Thomas,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Matthews,  R.  W.,  Beamish,  Gateshead 

Humble,  William  John,  Northumberland-street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Watson,  John,  Burnopfield,  Gateshead 

Hawthorn,  William,  Benwell  Cottage,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Robson,  Joseph,  Gateshead  Park,  Gateshead 

Bi-iggs,  Rawdon,  Birstwith  Hall,  Harrogate 

Stott,  Robert,  Tanfield,  Gateshead 

The  names  of  25  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read.  The  following  communica- 
tions were  received  : — 

1.  Six  specimens  of  the  sheet-iron  baskets  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  on  Mr.  Hudson's  farm,  at  Castle- 
acre,  in  Norfolk  :  presented  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  to 
whom  the  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  con- 
veyed for  his  kind  attention  to  their  wishes  on  this 
point. 

2.  A  specimen  of  a  glass  milk-pan,  weighing  15  lbs., 
and  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  8(Z.  per  lb.  :  from 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Pell,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  also  given  for  this  present. 

3.  Results  of  communication  into  which  Mr.  W.  R. 
Browne,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  had  placed  him- 
self with  Mr.  William  Browne,  of  Winterbourne  Stoke, 
on  the  subject  of  his  employment  of  cut  straw  for  litter. 
The  Council  appointed  Mr.  Benett,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  Browne,  to  be  a  committee  'or  the  purpose  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Winterbourne  Stoke,  and  reporting  to  the 
Monthly  Council  in  November  next  the  result  of  their 
personal  inspection  of  Mr.  Browne's  plan  and  its 
advantages. 

4.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Parker,  of  Sweeney 
Hall,  near  Oswestry,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  barometer 
of  his  invention,  preparing  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation  to  the  Society. 

5.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Stott,  of  Bristol,  on  the 
advantages  of  employing  charcoal  obtained  from  refuse 
tan  as  a  cheap  vehicle  for  the  mechanical  suspension 
and  distribution  of  concentrated  animal  manure. 

6.  Specimens  of  Wheat  grown  in  Shropshire  and 
Yorkshire,  presented  respectively  by  Mr.  Wigley  and 
Mr.  Blacket.  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the 
presentation  of  these  specimens,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  important  facts  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
Wheat  on  different  soils  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, were  communicated  on  the  personal  experience 
of  the  members  present,  and  several  valuable  sugges- 
tions made  for  carrying  out  future  experiments  on  that 
subject. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Council,  that  he  had 
communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grant  of  a  certain  number  of  the  metropoli- 
tan detective  police  force  at  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  the  members  attending  the  ensuing  County 
Meeting  in  that  town  from  the  depredations  of  the  swell 
mob,  and  that  Sir  James  Graham  had  given  instruc- 
tions that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Society. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  June  11,  1846,. 
Sir  Robert  Kane  in  the  chair,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  he  had  visited  the  city  of  Limerick 
since  their  last  meeting,  and  he  was  happy  to  report  that 
the  most  active  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the- 
great  national  cattle  show,  to  be  held  in  that  city 
on  the  12th  of  August  next.  A  most  admirable  site 
had  been  selected  for  the  show-yard,  situated  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  and 
which  the  company  had  in  the  handsomest  manner 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  committee  for  the 
purpose  ;  it  consists  of  upwards  of  five  acres  completely 
walled  in,  and  would  form  one  of  the  best  show-yards 
that  had  yet  been  selected.  Professor  Johnston,  of 
Durham,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  had  intimated 
their  intention  of  being  present  at  the  meeting,  and  of 
contributing  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  its 
effect.  The  secretary  also  stated  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  putting  in  notices  of  entry  for  the  cattle-show. 
Monday,  the  20th  of  July,  would  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  them,  but  even  already  he  had  received  many 
applications  from  several  quarters  both  for  stock  and 
implements. 


The  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  present  then 
proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Special  Council  :  Lord 
Portman,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Newcastle  and  Judges'  Committees,  and  from  Mr.  Shel- 
ley, on  that  of  the  Committee  for  the  selection  of  the 
Trial-ground  at  Northampton  ;  and  the  Council,  having 
despatched  the  miscellaneous  business  brought  before 
them  connected  with  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  pass 
an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  and  News  Rooms  at  Newcastle,  for  their 
liberality  in  throwing  open  those  rooms  to  the  free 
access  of  Members  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of 
their  visit  in  that  town  during  the  Meeting. 

The  Council  stands  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next, 
the  1st  of  July. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Moreton  Hampstead,  June  2. — The  Progress  of 
Agricultural  Improvement. — Mr.  Jackson  began  by 
reviewing  the  state  of  agriculture  in  ancient  times, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  noticing  also  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  the 
implements  then  used,  and  also  the  various  tenures  by 
which  land  was  held.  He  then  went  on  to  notice  the 
various  gradual  improvements  both  in  the  art  itself,  and 
also  in  the  various  implements  usedup  to  the  presen  t  time ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  principal  causes  and 
circumstances  which  stand  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement.  1st.  The  uncertainty  of  tenure.  2d.  The 
desire  of  a  great  majority  of  landlords  to  grow  timber 
on  arable  land.  And  3d.  The  preservation  of  game. 
Showing,  under  the  first  head,  the  iuconsistency  of  ex- 
pecting farmers  to  lay  out  their  money  to  benefit  their 
landlords  without  being  sure  of  an  adequate  return  for 
their  capital,  and  that  short  leases  gave  a  decided  check 
to  agricultural  improvement.  Showing,  under  the 
second  head,  the  various  injuries  done  by  growing 
timber  on  arable  land  by  the  roots  absorbing  the 
manure  intended  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  crops,  by 
obstructing  the  free  access  of  the  sun  and  air  ;  the 
hedges  also  being  the  resort  of  vermin  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  weeds,  &c.  Referring  to  Mr.  Mechi's  fourth 
letter  for  an  estimate  of  the  loss  incurred  by  growing, 
timber  on  arable  land,  and  to  "Grant  on  Hedges"  for 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  so  doing.  And 
showing,  under  the  third  head,  the  great  loss  sustained 
from  game,  not  merely  by  the  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  also  by  the  country  at  large.  He  observed 
that  it  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  in  this  country  it 
was  in  those  farther  north,  yet  that  no  doubt  great  loss 
was  incurred  by  preserving  game.  Mr.  J.,  with  regard  - 
to  our  future  prospects,  took  into  consideration,  1st, 
The  relative  position  of  landloid  and  tenant;  2d,  The 
most  practical  way  of  improving  the  same  ;  and  3d, 
The  benefit  that  each  party  would  derive  by  the  desired 
alterations.  He  considered  that  all  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  freehold  ought  exclusively  to  belong 
to  the  landlord,  as  well  as  every  improvement  that  a 
tenant  cannot  take  with  him  at  the  end  of  his  lease  J 
such  as  the  erection  or  alteration  of  all  buildings  ;  the 
removing  of  useless  hedges  and  fences;  the  making, 
of  any  roads  or  pathways,  if  such  should  be  desirable  ; 
and  the  reclaiming  or  draining  of  bog  land  ;  and  though 
there  might  be  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  sug- 
gestions, such  as  the  lands  being  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  &c,  yet  these  must  be  considered  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule  with  which  future  legislation 
should  deal  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  2d.  He 
would  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  kingdom  generally,  is 
occupied  by  tenantry  under  landlords  who  are  free  to 
do  what  they  please  with  their  own  ;  and  he  would  ask 
what  better  security  could  a  man  have  than  his  own 
land,  whilst  there  were  so  few  tenants  who  would 
not  willingly  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  in  the  shape 
of  an  advanced  rent,  than  could  be  obtained  in  any 
Government  security  for  money  so  invested.  It  lay  in 
the  power  of  most  landlords  to  do  all  those  improve- 
ments ;  they  could  easily  destroy  their  game  or  allow 
their  tenantry  to  do  so  ;  they  could  get  a  ready  market 
for  all  their  timber  growiug  in  arable  land,  and  the 
same  money  could  be  applied  to  the  draining  of  bogs, 
the  erection  of  manure  tanks,  or  the  removal  of  crooked 
hedgerows,  &c,  though  none  of  these  improvements 
should  be  undertaken  indiscriminately,  Dut  only  to  such 
extent  and  where  there  would  be  a  certainty  of  having 
a  fair  return  for  the  capital  expended;  and  3dly,  in 
conclusion,  Mr.  J.  remarked  that  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  show  that  there  are  very  few  securities  so 
good,  and  none  tetter,  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
than  the  permanent  improvement  of  land  ;  that  there 
is  nothing  a  tenant  can  better  afford  to  pay  than  the 
interest  of  money  so  invested  ;  that  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  where  timber  encumbers  the  hedgerows  of 
arable  land,  its  removal  can  be  accomplished  without 
drawing  money  from  other  sources,  and  that.it  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  all  parties  concerned,  and  in 
which  society  generally  would  participate  in  no  small 
degree. — Among  those  present  who  were  tenants  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  if  their  landlords  would  ex- 
pend capital  in  improvements,  they  would  willingly  pay 
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5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  reckoning  that  the  increased 
facilities  in  working  the  land,  and  the  improved  produce, 
would  fully  enable  them  to  do  so. — J.  C.  Boicyer, 
Secretary. 

Haelestox  :  June  10. —  The  Assessment  of  Cottage 
Proper!;/. — Resolution :  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  present  system  of  collecting  the  poor- 
rates  from  the  tenants  of  some  cottages  and  excusing 
others,  is  partial  and  unfair  ;  as,  however  deserving  of 
relief  such  tenants  may  fce,  the  property  they  inhabit  is 
justly  intitled  to  pay  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
is  situated.  The  club  considers  that  the  only  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  make  the  payment  of 
rates  compulsory  on  the  o:vner  of  the  property  through 
"the  tenant,  in  all  cases  where  the  net  assessment  does 
not  exceed  61. ;  the  overseer's  receipt  to  be  a  legal  tender 
to  the  landlord  for  such  portion  of  the  rent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cirencester  Agricultural  College. — This  elegant'and 
commodious  building  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
students,  of  whom,  when  the  additional  wing  now  erect- 
ing is  completed,  it  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
200.  It  is  a  spacious  and  imposing  structure,  of  the 
ornamented  Elizabethan  style,  the  principal  front, 
which  is  to  the  south,  showing  a  facade  of  190  feet  by 
50  feet  in  height,  the  centre  relieved  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned tower,  surmounted  at  the  north-west  angle  by  an 
octangular  turret,  the  whole  rising  93  feet  from  the 
lawn.  The  interior  consists  of  a  large  dining-hal], 
70  feet  by  25  feet,  in  height  25  feet ;  a  library,  museum, 
and  laboratory,  besides  class  rooms,  on  the  ground 
floor.  Ranges  of  lofty  and  commodious  sleeping  rooms 
extend  through  the  two  upper  floors  and  the  tower, 
while  the  offices,  and  apartments  for  the  servants,  are 
kept  distinct  from  the  part  occupied  by  the  students. 
A  theatre,  for  lectures,  is  in  project,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  add  a  chapel.  Every  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  heating  and  ventilation,  and  the  best  mode 
in  use  adopted  ;  separate  rooms  are  also  provided  in 
case  of  illness.  A  more  pleasant  or  healthy  site  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  farm,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town 
of  Cirencester,  commanding  from  the  south  an  exten- 
sive prospect  over  North  Wiltshire  ;  while  the  rear  of 
the  building  is  near  adjoining  the  Park,  and  sheltered 
by  the  woods  of  Earl  Bathurst.  The  objects  of  the 
Institution  are  to  provide,  what  has  ever  been  a  deside- 
ratum—scientific instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to 
agriculture ;  and  ever}-  subject  treated  in  such  a  manner, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  its  bearing  upon  agriculture 
demands  ;  while  every  description  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment will  be  made,  so  as  not  to  risk  general  results,  it 
being  the  determination  of  the  Council  that  the  system 
pui-sued  on  the  farm  shall  be  the  one  most  profitable, 
and  such  as  the  pupils  may  adopt  with  confidence  in 
their  future  occupations.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
teaching  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  whole  is  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  collegiate  discipline.— Students 
are  only  admissible  upon  the  nomination  of  a  proprietor 
or  donor  of  30/.  From  14  to  18  is  the  age  at  which 
they  will  be  eligible  to  enter,  nor  will  they  be  allowed 
to  remain  but  six  months  after  their  2»th  birthday. 
The  annual  payment  of  each  student  is  30/.,  with  such 
charges  as  the  Council  may  fix  for  the  library,  museum, 
&c.  Medical  attendance,  books,  and  laundress,  are  uot 
included.  Non-resident  students  of  any  age  will  be 
allowed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  proprietor,  to 
attend  the  lectures,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  prac- 
tical instruction,  upon  the  same  annual  paytmnt  of  30/. 
atfeu  :ii;g  at  the  college,  or  on  the  farm,  they 
will  be  aaen?.b:e  to  the  college  authorities  for  their 
conduct,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fee.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  college  U  committed  to  the  Principal,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  students,  and  for  the  general  well-being  of  every 
department.  A  regular  attendance  at  the  daily  prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the  parish  church  on 
Sundays,  is  required  ;  but  the  sons  of  dissenters  may 
respectively  attend  such  places  of  worship  as  then- 
parents  shall,  by  letter  to  the  Principal,  reausst.—  Ciren- 
cester Paper. 

The  Approaching  Cattle  Show  in  Limerick.— We 
understand  that  the  most  active  preparations  are  in 
progress  for  the  great  Cattle  Show  of  the  Roval  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  at  Limerick, 
on  the  12th  of  August  next.  V.'e  have  seen  a  ground 
plan  of  the  Show-yard,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is 
admirably  well  situated,  near  the  Terminus  of  the  Great 
V,  a'.erford  and  Limerick  Railway,  the  directors  of  that 
body  having,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  placed  a  large 
enclosed  space  of  ground,  of  upwards  of  live  Hcres  in 
extent,  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  committee.  The 
Show-yard  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  up- 
wards of  1C  feet  high,  having  once  belonged  to  the  Dis- 
trict Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  town,  and  will  certainly 
be  the  finest  and  most  convenient  locality  that  had  ever 
yet  been  seen  for  the  purpose.  From  the  facilities  thus 
attorded  great  expense  will  be  spared,  and  the  general 
M?  ^'^^^-^g  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  will 
visit  the  Show.  The  different  entertainments  will  also  be 
upon  the |sams  scale  as  has  distinguished  the  other  meet- 
ing, ^fU-.e  Society;  and  no  place  affords  such  facilities  as 
tS^dT^Pt1  a-"™bI,es  of  the  k™*>  from  the  extent  of 
the  d.stnct,  and  the  vast  number  of  resident  gentry 
^le  neighborhood.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  centre^ 
between  the  great  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Tinpe- 
rar,,  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  with  the  internal  naviga- 
tion of  the  Shannon,  connecting  the  different  counties 


that  border  its  shore,  it  is  expected  that  on  no  former 
occasion  will  there  ever  have  assembled  such  a  col- 
lection of  practical  improvers  and  agriculturists  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  understand  also  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  securing  the  same 
facilities  of  conveyance  by  canal  from  Dublin  that 
were  afforded  at  Ballinasloe,  and  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  great  succe.s  of  that  meeting.  Va- 
rious communications  have  been  already  received, 
both  from  England  and  Scotland,  relative  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  stock  and  implements  at  the  show ;  these  in- 
clude some  of  the  best  breeders  in  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland,  and  some  of  the  leading  implement 
manufacturers  in  both  countries.  It  is  most  desirable 
to  have  this  point  specially  attended  to,  as  the  entire 
success  of  the  meeting  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  facilities  that  will  be  afforded  to  every  class  of  ex- 
hibitors, to  forward  the  different  lots  to  their  place  of 
destination.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  serving 
notices  of  entry,  and  we  trust  that  every  one  in  the 
south  and  centre  of  Ireland  will  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  contribute,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  render 
the  meeting  as  effective  as  possible.  Limerick  is  famed 
for  the  tone  and  quality  of  its  society,  and  the  different 
entertainments,  particularly  the  balls  and  assemblies, 
will  be  on  a  most  splendid  scale.  We  understand,  also, 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  give  the  meeting  a  practical 
and  scientific  turn,  as  at  Ballinasloe,  and  that  first-rate 
lecturers  on  agricultural  subjects  will  be  secured.  On 
the  whole,  the  time  is  approaching  for  preparing  the 
notices  of  entry,  and  we  hope  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  will  make  every  exertion 
to  render  the  meeting  worthy  of  the  locality,  and  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. — Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

JUKE." 

The  operation  of  singling  and  horse-hoeing  the  earliest  Tur- 
nips will  now  be  proceeding.  The  latter  is  a  very  important 
operation,  and  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  as 
long  as  the  crop  will  permit.  It  is  now  the  farmer  should  con- 
sider that  he  is  growing  thegrain  crop  which  succeeds  his  Tur- 
nips :  for  undoubtedly  it  is  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land- 
Man'  that  its  produce  thai  will  depend.  If  the  land  be  horse- 
hoed  once  to  destroy  weeds,  it  should  be  horse-hoed  three  or 
four  times  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  fine  tilth  be- 
tween the  rows  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  surface. 
It  is  surprising  how  the  plants  will  avail  themselves  of  thefeed- 
ing-ground,  so  to  speak,  thus  afforded  them.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  whole  soil  to  that  depth  will  be  a  complete  network  or 
sponge  of  rootlets.  The  operation  of  singling  the  plants  is  also 
important.  The  interval  between  theplantsmust  be  determined 
on  after  considering  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of 
root  grown  :  11  to  15  inches  will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 
The  singling  may  be  done  by  women,  and  will  cost  from  2s.  6d. 
to  -3s.  lid.  per  acre.  It  is  done  by  a  hoe,  which  is  alternately 
pushed  and  pulled,  leaving  an  edged  ridge  along  the  ground, 
with  single  plants  at  the  above  interval  along  its  ridge  line. 
The  young  plants  may  be  very  roughly  treated  wifhout°injury, 
and  indeed  with  advantage.  If  attached  to  the  ground  by  but 
one  single.fibre  of  their  root,  thev  will  grow  and  nourish. 

This,  and  sowing  the  later  Turnips,  and  hay-making,  and 
the  second  hoeing  of  the  Mangold  Wurzel  crop,  will  occupy  the 
farmer  during  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 


COVEK/T  GARDEX,  Juue  27. — Vegetables  have  been  plenti. 
fully  supplied,  and  most  kinds  of  Fruit  have  been  abundant, 
pood  Pine-apples  may  be  obtained  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  lb.  Hot 
house  Grapes,  of  excellent  quality,  are  abundant  and  cheap 
Plums,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  of  good  quality,  have 
been  offered.  Eipe  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  plentiful, 
more  especially  the  latter;  and  there  has  also  been  in  the  market 
a  good  supply  of  French  and  Dutch  Cherries  ;  they  are  selling 
at  from  3s.  to  is.  Sd.  per  dozen  lbs.  Ripe  Gooseberries  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  in  tolerable  abundance.  Apples  and 
Pears  being  nearly  over  for  a  season,  what  remain  are  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  considering  the  season, 
and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Lemons 
are  scarce  and  dear.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained 
last  week's  prices,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  tin 
market.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  scarcer,  and  conse- 
quently dearef.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper,  and  tbt 
saiiie  maybe  said  oi  Peas.  Early  Mazagan  Beans  begin  to  males 
their  appearance  in  the  market,  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Po- 
tatoes of  the  best  quality  fetch  21.  a  ton,  find  in  one  or  two  case; 
101.  and  121.  a  ton ;  but  inferior  samples  may  be  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  are  rather  dearer,  and  the 
supply  is  somewhat  limited.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chietly  consist  of  Heaths, 
Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Cyclamens,  Orange 
flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias.  Moss  andothei 
Roses. 

FRUITS 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  6* to  e* 
Grape,,  Kothottee.  per  lb.,  3*  10  Ci 
apples.  Dean,,  per  bueh.,7*  to 20* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  lo  15* 
Meto-s,  each.  As  to  8* 
Peaches,  per  dcz.,  10*  to  24* 
Nectarine*,  per  dcz.,  10*  to  24* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l«to  2,  ed 

—  per  luo,  4*  to  18* 

—  b'eville,  per  100,  10*  to  Itr* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6rf 
Leroone,  .er  dozen,  StCJ  tcG* 

—        per  100,  15*  to  3u* 


ZTotices  to  Correspondent?. 

Chickens — Nimrod —  We  should  give  them  curds  from  new  milk. 
Perhaps  some  experienced  reader  will  give  advice. 

Faeji  Stock— A  Sub— "Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  would 
obligingly  furnish  me,  through  you,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  stocking  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  any  of  the  south- 
western counties  of  England,  supposing  two-thirds  of  the 
farm  arable  and  the  remaining  third  Grass.  As  the  estimate 
is  desired  chiefly  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with  one 
for  a  farm  of  the  same  extent  in  Scotland,  the  more  par- 
ticularly every  item  is  stated  the  better.  Any  hints  with 
regard  to  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  will  be  thankfully 
received." 

Goese — G  S — You  must  either  pidl  the  weeds,  or  plough  up  for 

Turnips.  The  latter  will  be  most  advisable. 
"Haymaking  Machines — Eljoracemis — They  are  in  common  use 
about  us  ;  and  we  never  heard  any  objection  to  them.  If  the 
Grass  be  cut  as  it  ought  to  be,  before  it  is  in  seed,  it  is  plain 
that  no  seed  can  be  shaken  out.  Grass  containing  much 
Clover  would  be  injured  by  much  shaking  :  but  the  machine 
is  only  used  for  the  first  tedding. 

Rext-cbabge— E  C—  Point  out  the  rick  to  the  collector.  Do 
not  sell  it  yourself.  Tou  should  apply  to  your  attorney.  We 
cannot  answer  legal  questions. 

Sprci:rEx  or  Wheat— Leamington— Thank  yon.  Itis  Egyptian 
Wheat,  Triticum  compositum.  c 

White  MrsTAEn— A  Sub— "Having  been  a  grower  of  White 
Mustard  the  last  two  years,  and  judging  that  many  others 
have  also  done  so,  and  put  their  sheep  on  it,  I  would 
ask  whether  any  have  ever  felt  any  ill  effects  from  it  * " 

V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday,  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6i  to  T*  3d 
Cauiiflui7ere,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8, 
Artichokes,  p^-r  doz.,  8*  to  4*) 
French  Ber.ns,  par  Ho,  1,  Gd  to£# 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2*  to  G* 
sorrel,  per  r.f..sieT„,  9J  to  1* 
Potatoes,  perton,  70*  to  180* 

—  civt.,  <,  u,  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4*  6i 

—  Kidney,  per  doz.  lb;., 3*-to4, 

—  Frame,  per  Jb.,  .'-d  to  H'l 
Turnip?,  per  hunch,  <d  to  1*  ad 
rted  Beet,  per  doz.,  erf  to  1*  C'd 
^oree  ftadlsh,  per  bundle,  Se  to  9* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  5J  lo  1* 
AspaTdgns,  per  bundle,  3*  to  7* 
Cucumbers,  each,4rf  to  1* 
Sploach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  I* 
Leeba.per  doz  bunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  2*  i:  3, 


Goosebr-rries  green.perh£-ir.,3*  loSi 
Cuirants,  rej,  per  hf.-s-.-.,  r.j  ty  e. 
—       white,      do.      0*  :o  7* 
"'IratvbSTrlea,  pet  pottle,  6J  to  Ja  6 
It, pp  berries,  per  pottle,  61  to  3d 
Cheiries,  per  lb.,  id  to  6'd 
Almonds,  per  peck,  0* 
sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100 .lbs.,  50*  to  60. 
Mots,  Cob,  per  100  lbs.,  80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  161 

—  Spanish.  14* 

£GET^BLES.P"bU^h^I'12<•',116* 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  erf  to  9i 
Onions,  per  hf.-tv,  3j  to  if 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  liGd  to  6f 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  I0d  to  U 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  fid  to  £d 
Lettuoe,  perecore,  Cab.,  4d  to  1* 

—  —         Cr,-,  li  to  Sf 
Radishee,  per  12  hande,  *d  to  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s  to  4* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet;  2d  to  Zd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  $d 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  em.  bun.  6J  to  8 
Parsley,'per  bunch,  ldtt>3J 

—  ituots,  per  bundle,  I* 
Tarragon,  per  banch,  6J 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  Sd 
33arjoram,  per  bunch ,  id 
Chervil,  per  Dnnn.>t.  2d  tnSit 


Prime  Me. 
Inferior 
iVew  Hay 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Cchbeeland  Maeket.  June  25. 

Hay      81"  to   90-  j  Old   Clover  H>3.«tU5sj 

63          75       Infariordo,     &0         100    J  Straw  24* 
60         70    1  New  Clover   80          9>    | 
Jiisiiua  B*u:er,  Kay  SpIshii 

EXGLISH  TLMBEIt  AND  BAKIL—  June  25. 


R-mnd  Timber,  pEr  losd. 

Oak 51   10a   wBl     Os 

-^h 6      0  7     15 

Elm      3       0  4       0 

Beech 2    10  3      f« 

L*me    3     10  4       0 

O^k  Bi'k  — In  London  .-■  m-  ex.f 
ISt.  tol3f  )Q>.  per  l^ad  or  45  cw:.,  o 


PlankjVM  foot  cube. 
3s   rjd  to  5s  Od 


Inch  board  pi\  ft.  supfl. 
4jd    to  ed. 


3J 


i  entered  Sd?o  a; 


/Etarfets. 


SMITHFIEI/D,  Monday,  June  22,— Per  Stone  of  Slbs. 

Best  Scots,  Hereford*,  fltc-  3*    8to3U0      " 
Best  Short  Horns  -36      26 

Second  quality BeaEta  -  2  10  3  -i 
Calves  -  -  -  .3846 
Bent  DomuufcHalf-bredf      _  __ 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     0       4     2. 

Beam,£704;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,830;  Calves,  208;  PW280.      " 
AHhougb  we  have  rather  a  s maH  supply  of   B^b-b,  ,hertbquite  enonch 
aln  uo^ld.— There  is  2n  extraordinary 
"*~  con- 


Beat  Long-wools 

Ditto  (shorn)  -  3 
5we»and  second  tjuallty      — 

Ditto  {ihora)  .  3 
Lambs      ....     5 


for  the  demand  ;  Indeed 
Increne  in  the  cumber 


f  Vhrp  and  Lambs,  and   «a4e  YoDae'qu^ntry 
er^bly  worse;  His  wl.h  great  difficul-.y  our  top   quotations  a-e   obtained 


pY,.'1"  be,t  9°dioMt- ^V^t»d«*£raiber™r.e.-Veryll?il*,i!  doing;  in 
Fbiday,  June  26, 

Tie  number  of   f,e,h  Bea-t,  up  to  ihi,  d.y,  m„ke,  u  „„,  ,  d 

trade  .»  ra-her  mo.-Bdme.rful.  but  pile,,  c  .onot  be  quoted  higher.  The  .-a- 
eonable  change  in  .he  vr ea-her  h>,  alto  cau.-ed  a  b:i,kne,.  in  the  Mutton 
trade,  bat  price,  remain  the  tame  -Lamb  trede  i,  hardly  to  cood :  it  is  diffi 
cult  13  make  6,  of  the  chok-eM  —We  have  at-  in  a  nood  -aon'v  of  CalVe.  ind 
tradejerr  heavy;  4.  ed  1,  quite  the  ,„„  pSce.-fSt'.^ia  SeedioSy 
Beast..,  786;  Sheep  and  Lamb;,  13,070 ;  Calve,,  £97;  pig,  °po 

«1,  Weet  Smith'held. 


MAE-K-LANE,  Monday,  June  22. 
The  supply  of  TVheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
although  rather  larger  than  last  week,  met  a  tolerably  free  sale 
at  Is.  per  qr.  advance  upon  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight.  In 
free  foreign  there  was  very  little  doing,  but  bonded  was  more 
inquired  after  than  of  late,  particularly  by  parties  from  the 
country,  without,  however,  leading  to  much  business.— Barley 
is  held  with  increased  firmness. — "We  raise  our  quotations  for 
Beans  and  Peas,  each  2s.  per  qr. ;  bonded  are  held  still  higher, 
but  the  demand  is  not  extensive  at  the  advance.— Fine  Oats  are 
fully  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  but  the  out-of-condition  and  light 
foreign  qualities  do  not  participate  in  this  improvement. 

BEITISH,   PEE  IHPEETAL  QUAETEE.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  E„ex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  65    66 

^—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  60    64 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28e  to30.  Chevalier  30    33 

Oate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .       .    Polande  26    30 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .        Peed  25    30 

~,    I*",h     t, F«<1     26     £0 

jf  ait,  pale,  ehip         ■ Bi    e0 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rv0        • 31  36 

-.eans,  n.aragan,  old  and  new     30  to  40         Tick    31  48 

_  riiteon,  Heligoland      .    36  to  62       Winds  —  — 

?eas,  white  .        .        .        .    35  to  48       Maple  33  36 

Feiday,  June  26. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  from  Essex,  this  morning,  which,  owing  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corn  Bill  and  consequent  release  of  bonded  stocks, 
could  not  be  disposed  of  without  submitting  to  a  decline  of  2s. 
to  3s.  per  qr.,  and  therefore  remained  unsold.  In  foreign  very 
little  business  was  done,  holders  generally  demanding  an  ad- 
vance of  2s.  per  qr.  and  upwards  upon  the  late  bonded  prices, 
independant  of  duty,  which  buyers  were  unwilling  to  comply 
with.— Barley  remains  as  on  Monday. — Beans  and  Peas  are 
very  unsaleable,  but  we  do  not  alter  our  quotations.— The  Oat 
trade  is  flat ;  free  corn  must  be  written  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
cheaper,  and  bonded  is  held  for  Is.  per  qr.  more  money. 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGES. 
Wheat.   Bailey.|     Oats. 


Red    . 

fin 

fii. 

Whits 

r,fi 

fiff 

Grind. 

23 

Sfi 

Feed 

25 

2f 

Potato 

29 

?,- 

Potato 

£8 

31 

Harrow 

34 

4S 

.L*ongpoc 

— 

Grey  _, 

32 

u 

May        18  per  Quarter.      571  0d 

—  23      .         ,        .    I     fiS     6 

—  80       .        ,         .         53     4 


8  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.  ; 
D:itieu  on  Foreign  Grain 


S9l  4d| 
S3  10 


Rye. 


Be, 


Diagram  showlngthe  fluctuations  la  the  price  oi  Corn  c 
"ix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  2i>. 


Pear. 

3-;jil<i 

35"  6 

3-1    2 

3',  10 
34  9 
32     6 


1  the  average  of  the 


HOPS,  Friday,  June  2G. 

The  reportfi  fr.ra  the  plsntationn  this  week  vary  a  ^d  dptJ  ;  8u;Bex.w..h 
k1,  1V  «teP'lun«.  1^;,,J,g  "D  f*r;"?'ab.y,  slw  ?**■  of  VTf}iId  Ken«;  middle 
KentielnaverydoubJ-a  u.a.e.  a.ihouth  their  bine  ltoiv,  veiy  fast,  thev 
have  agreat  quantity  o  J,cp,  which  Icoreaiei  rapidly  and  follow  up  the  bine; 
the  present  wea-her  faring  1D  fa,oar  of  the  Vermin  it  i.  veiy  probable,  wilh 
a  con  in-iacc*  (f  1:,  the  bine  will  fink  un-  er  the  effect  of  the  venial  Wor- 

tl^V-hW   hrf.       T  ^VC  im?/°rd  ofJJate'     The  market  has  dec.ined  con- 
Btner^bly.  bu;  we  have  a  steady  demand. 

Pattendhn  &  Shite,  Hop-Factors. 


57. 

0(2 

55 

10 

— 

S 



5 



1 

S3 

4 

52 

10 

— 

9 



8 

— 

2 

— 

0 

51 

5 

May  16  J    May  22 
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Canary        -         ■        per  qr 
Caraway  -    per  owl 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —     Foreign         -    — 

—  White..  English    -     — 

—  —      Foreign      -     

Coriander  .        .        .10 

HempBeed  -      pei  qr.    B6 

Linseed        .        -       pe    qr    45 

'—    Baltic       -  -    40 

—    Cjtkea    Enit.  per  IDOOIO/ 


SEEDS,  June  2G. 


LiQseedCakes»Forelgn,p.ton  71  to   SJ 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.     — 1      _ 

—  Superfine     ,,      -     —        «- 

—  Brown        „        .    —        — 
Rapeaeed,  Engllsh.perlaat    SGI      2£l  ! 
Rape  Cahei         .     per  son    —        —    ! 
Halr.tfoln     --.__—< 
Tares,  Enp.  winter  p.  bubh.—        — 

—    Foreign  -         .        .      3iGr\4s€d 
TrefnM        -        •     per  cm    —        —     : 
.Turnip  itno  varibV.e  f"t  qnotstloM 
KiKcsTonj,  akd  Las. 


26—1846.] 
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EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  be^  to  announce 
they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  3S,  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  on  Saturday,  4th  July,  at  12  for  1  o'clock, 
a  Parcel  of  very  Choice  EAST  INDIAN  ORCHIDS,  just 
arrived,  in  fine  condition,  and  consisting  of  Fixation  opsis 
amabilis,  Vanda  insignis,  a  new  species  of  Acrides,  a  new 
Renanthera,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  at  Lady  day  or  Michaelmas, 
1817,  a  convenient  COTTAGE,  and  50  acres  of  land, with 
suitable  buildings,  in  good  condition.  A  lease  would  be  pre- 
ferred, and  a  purchase  would  not  be  objected  to.— Direct  to 
TV.  n.  R.,  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

FARM  TO  LET.— A  FARM  to  be  Let  on  Lease  from 
Michaelmas  next,  for  a  term  of  21  years,  consisting  of 
about  650  acres  of  excellent  land,  situate  in  one  of  the  Western 
Counties.and  contiguous  to  several  good  Market  Towns, and  dis- 
tant about  four  miles  from  a  railway  leading  from  the  Metropolis 
to  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  district.  The  farmhouse  and 
agricultural  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  most  convenient. 
No  party  but  of  undoubted  respectability  and  capital  need 
apply,  and  all  applicants  must  give  the  names  and  addresses 
as  well  of  themselves  as  of  two  respectable  referees.— Direct  to 
A.  B.,  Farmers'  Club,  York  Hotel,  Bridge-strett,  Blackfriars, 
London. 


AGRICULTURAL   PRIZES.  — £200  Prizes  for  Im- 
plements;   £600  Prizes  for  Farms,   Stock,   Essays,    dec, 
are  offered  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricoltuhal  Societv  at  its 
meeting  at  WAKEFIELD.     The  last  day  of  entry  is  Jdly  23d. 
Forms,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Thirkhetd,  Thirsk.  Matthew  M.  Mjlburn,  Secretary. 

EARLY  HARVEST. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  «ire  great  satisfaction,  and  are 
recommended  with  every  confidence  as  being  cheaper,  quicker, 
and  not  so  wasteful  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  mowing  grain  • 
are  delivered  free  by  the  Subscribers" in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  at  lis.  bd.  each  ;  and 
'when  more  than  three  are  taken,  at  11?.  each. 

N.B.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents without  a  remittance.  W.  Drusimosd  &  Sons. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and  58,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin. — June,  1846. 

BARROWilAN'S  PLOUGHS.— Parties  who  were,  owing  to 
the  great  demand,  disappointed  in  not  getting  these  Ploughs 
last  spring,  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  stock  is  now  on 
hand,  and  orders  can  be  executed  forthwith. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,     Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
^vhich  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Hes  Majesty's  "Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of, Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
hont'craele  commissioners  op  customs, 
He?.  Majesty's  Estate.  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,   Regent's  PiaK, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buceleugb  (at  Richmond), 
The  late  E. irl  Spencer,   and  most  of  the  Nubility  and  Gentry- 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover-square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
%c  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years1  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen. Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

£^=  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  on! v  "Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are* 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen  as 
also  the  new  Yice-ChanceUor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  'and 
OiSces  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorsbip  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  he  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  "to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
uo  more  than  they  require. 

~~   ORNAMENT AL~WIRE WORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN" 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Tases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  ZQs.  per  doz., 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


pHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FENCE  AGAINST 
Vy  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— Iron  wire  netting  of  various 
patterns,  and  of  superior  workmanship,  supplied  in  either  large 
or  small  quantities,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  A  coarser  de- 
scription of  net  will  be  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  Pea- 
sticks,  ornamental  Arches,  and  other  garden  purposes.  None 
sent  out  without  receiving  at  least  two  coats  of  a  newly-dis- 
covered and  very  durable  anti-corrosive  paint.  Prices  from  Id. 
to  Is.  per  linear  yard.  Apply  to  Mr.  Raynham,  21,  Brownlow- 
street,  Holborn  (where  specimens  may  be  seen)  ;  or  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Stokeferry,  Norfolk. 

DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  505.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s. ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s. ; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  Gs.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Gd. ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Gd. 
to  ISs.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  Ss.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
21.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  Zl.  10s.  to4£.— Fisher  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London- bridge. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  blenching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  B,  Ox  ford -street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


'pEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
-L  Covers,  &c,  at  C.  WATSON'S  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
IS,  Norton  Folgate. — Established  half  a  century.  A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  14?. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35a.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up 
to  ol.  os. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
ISs.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  0s.  ;  Carvers, 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair.  |    Table.  I  Dessert.  Carvers. 

SJ-inch  handsome  Balance-handle.  .18s.  doz.  14s.  doz.  6s.Gd.  pr 
4-ineh  Balance-handle,  largest  and! 

best  made    20s.",,     16s.    „     7s.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto,  with  Watson's  Albata  Plnte- 

handles,  equal  to  Silver 22s.  Gd.   llSs.    „     8s.  Gd.  „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  ..Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalog  we  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which 
is  so  rapidly  superseding  silver.  

TO  ARTISTS,  .fcc 
pALIGRAPHIC  BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS.— 
V-^  These  Pencils  are  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and  for  richness 
of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of  tint,  and  evenness  of  tex- 
ture, are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
to  every  other  description  of  Pencil  now  in  use.  They  will  also 
recommend  themselves  to  all  who  use  the  Black-lead  Pencil  as 
an  instrument  of  professional  importance  or  recreation,  by  their 
being  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  other  Pencils. 

H,  Fill,  HHB,  HB,  B,  EB,  F,  FF,  W*. .    4s.  per  dozen. 

BBB,  EHB      .. 8s. 

BBBB  ,.  12s.        ,, 

W~ — This  Pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use. 
May  be  had  of  all  Artists'  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Booksellers, 
&c.  •  and  at  the  Manufacturers',  E.  Wolfe  &  Son,  23,  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields,  London. 

A  single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a  sample,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING. 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  aud  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).— tHeal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chap  el,  Tottenham-court-road. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARTI'S  LIFE  PILLS. — The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  j  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  -  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Paiib's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Tunes  of  Old  Parr  " 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills  ;  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  every  one  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c,  William  Gilchriest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon." 

"Long  Beuton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1S45.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  iuform  you  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Paiib's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c,  but  after  talcing  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  ant 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  GO,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Mqefht." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
iu  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is;  l^d.s  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

fiS?1  Full  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  IRON- 
MONGERS, AND  OTHERS. 
T  INGHAM  BROTHERS,  170,  Little  Hampton- 
i-i  street,  Birmingham,  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  IMPROVED 
MENOGRAPH,  or  Labels  for  Garden  Borders,  Flower  Pots, 
&c.  Engravings  of  the  same,  with  prices  attached,  sent  per 
Post  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  application  as  above. 

Sole  Agents  in  London,   G.  and  J.   Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-st.,  London  Bridge, 


EXTRAORDINARY  CELEBRITY  OF  HOLLO- 
WAY'S  PILLS  IN  INDIA.— The  reputation  of  these  Pills 
is  universal.  They  may  be  had  in  every  part  of  India,  where 
their  virtues  are  printed  in  all  the  native  tongues.  Their  de- 
mand is  immense.  They  cure  diseases  of  the  Liver,  the  Lungs, 
and  the  Stomach,  and  other  dangerous  complaints  so  prevalent 
there.  They  act  also  in  a  truly  astonishing  manner  in  cases 
where  persons  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  weak  and  declin- 
ing state,  as  they  quickly  restore  health,  with  strength,  and 
energy,  when  evtry  other  means  have  failed.  No  one  should 
consider  his  case  as  bcpeless  until  he  has  tried  the  powers  of 
this  admirable  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Prof. 
Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


Price  sixpence,  free  by  post. 

ULly.  itlatltoffg  '&pzmkk 

Of  Saturday,  June  20,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— CHISLET  AND  MARGATE 
BRANCH,  DECISION  OF  COMMONS'  COMMITTEE— 
CHARGES  AGAINST  SHROPSHIRE  MINERAL  RAIL- 
WAY COMMITTEE- IRISH  RAILWAYS— MINISTERS 
AND  THE  GAUGE  QUESTION— TIIE  ATMOSPHERIC 
SYSTEM-CONFIRMATION  OF  VERDICT  IN  WALSTAB 
o.  SPOTTISWOODE  —  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
GAUGE  DECISION— DECISION  ON  SOUTH-EASTERN 
CASE  i).  GREAT  WESTERN-VAGARIES  ON  BUSINESS 
OF   AMALGAMATION. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Lynn  and  E  y— Hayle— Paris 
and  Lyons— Meetings  to  Apprpve  Bil!s  before  Parliament — 
Meetings  of  Shareholders  to  Affirm  or  i  issolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Commons'  Amended  Resolutions  on 
the  Gauges. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. -Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers :— Mr.  Harding's  Paper  on  the  Resistance  of  Railway 
Trains  [with  six  diagrams)  -continued. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Progress  of  Bills- 
Committees  on  Opposed  Bills— Programme  of  Parliamentary 
Business  for  ensuing  week. 

Experimental  Trip  on  the  Broad  Gauge— Engine  Performances 
on  the  Narrow  Gauge— Progress  of  Works— Accidents— Law 
Intelligence— Meetings— Tenders  for  Loans— Contracts— Di- 
vidends— Calls— Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed- 
Correspondents— Traffic  Table— Share  Lists— Foreign  Ditto 
—Money  Market— Paris  Letter— Coach  Accidents —  The 
"Spectator"  on  Uniformity  of  Gauge— Orleans,  Tours,  and 
Bordeaux— Railways  in  India— Expense  of  converting  Broad 
into  Narrow  Gauge  Lines— Carriers'  Petition  against  Break 
of  Gauge. 

GOSSIP.— French  Railways,  No.  II.— Line  fiom  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean — Belgian  Railways — Miscellanea. 
Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON    TO   BRIGHTON, 

containing  S3  Engravings,  pi-ice  Gd.,  in  a  "Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  aU  the  Stations  between  London  and  Brighton. 

THE  SECOND  OF  TCC  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  "WOKING  AND   GUILDFORD, 

with,  about  50  Illustrations,  price  -id  ,  iu  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  VauxhaM  and  Guildford. 

Nearly  readv, 
LONDON  TO  WOLYERTON,  i       LONDON  TO  OXFORD, 
ON  TIIE  BIRMINGHAM.        ON  THE  GBEAT  WESTERN, 
Price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper.  Price  Gj.,  in  a  "Wrapper. 

PRICE    FOURPENCE,  "OF    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
O  LAST,  JUNE  20,   OF 

THE    ATHEN/E'J 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

3&evl£W5  of,  with  Extracts  from — 


Influence  of  Christianity  in  pro. 

inoting  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

By  C.  Babington. 
Quizziology     of    the     British 

Drama.     By  Gilbert  Abbott 

a  Beckett. 
Original.   Letters,    illustrative 

of  English  History.    By  Sir 

H.  Ellis. 


Fei-icles. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Wearing. 

By  G.  White: 
Remarks  of  S'avrrv  and  Sla.ro 

Trade  of   Brazils.     By    T. 

Nelson. 
Godly     Sayings     of     Ancient 

Fathers.      Edited   by    Rev. 

C.  J.  Daniel. 
Ideatypics.    By  W.  T.  Imeson 


Supplement  to  first  edition  of 
O.  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches.     By  T.  Carlyle. 

Village  Tales.  By  B.  Auer- 
bach.  Translated  from  Ger- 
man, by  M.  Taylor. 

History  of  Reformation  of  the 
16th   Century.     By  J.  H.  M. 
d'Aubigne. 
With  Shorter  Notices  of — 

Love,  War,  and  Adventure. 
By  Harkness. 

Elevation  of  the  People.  By 
Rev.  T.  Milner. 

Philosophy  of  Wealth.  By  J. 
Crawford, 

Account  of  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Change  iu  Religions  Opi- 
nion in  Dingle,  ic.  By  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Thompson. 


Original  Papers.— Mr.  HaUiwcH's  Letters  of  the  Kings 
of  England. 

Out  ISTcelily  Gossip — Sir  J.  Rennie's  Soiree— Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  laying  of  first  stone  by  Prince  Albert — 
Mr.  Upcott's  Library-—  Sale  of  a  rare  collection  of  Old  Plays 
— Mr.  Beckford's  Library — Opening  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  for  the  Poor  in  H  amp  stead-road — Elizabeth  Fry 
Refuge — Improvement  of  our  Military  System — Rowland 
Hill  Testimonial — Memorial  to  Mr.  Cobden — Submarine 
Telegraph  between  England  and  France — Meeting  to  Sup- 
ply Southwark  with  Pure  Water — Shocks  of  Earthquake 
in  Iceland — Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna — Deaths  of 
MM.  C.  de  Ochoa,  R.  Topft'er,  and  Dr.  Marheinecke. 

Societlosi — Royal  :  (Rev  H.  Savage,  on  desquimation  aud 
change  of  colour  in  a  negro  of  Upper  Guinea)— Geological  : 
(Mr.  Stutchbury,  on  new  species  of  Plesiosam  us  from  the 
Bristol  Lias  ;  Mr.  Lyell,  on  foot-marks  in  coal  measures  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c) — Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  :  (Mr. 
Harding,  on  resistances  to  Railway  Trains  at  different 
velocities)— Asiatic  :  (Captain  Postans,  on  Indian  paper 
manuf  ictory ;  Mr.  Tuo;n;is,  on  coins  from  CaubulJ — In- 
stitute of  BaiTJSU  Architects  :  (Mr.  Toyuuee,  on  Venti- 
lation, &e.) 

Fine  .fiats,— British  Institution,  Ancient  Masters. — Portrait 
of  N,';  ..u.  i- n  at  i-'i'iiLuii-i.-bleau. 

E*iae  Ar £  Gssslp — Mr.  Lough's  Statue  of  Southey— Re- 
storation in  Durham  Cathedral — Rebuilding  of  Glastonbury 
High  Cross — Painting  by  M.  Jollivet — French  Committee 
of  "Historical  Monuments— Discovery  of  Mural  Paintings 
at  Aruac  la  Poste^ — Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam. 

SEusiG  and  trie  Sra^ria. — Liege  Festival— Her  Majesty's 
Theatre — Seventh  Philharmonic  Concert — Mr.  Moscheles's 
Farewell  Concert — Concerts  of  the  Week— Musical  Gossip 
■ — Drury  Lane — Haymarket  (Re-appearanco  of  the  Misses 
Cushman). 

S£i*>eeHaiiea« — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences — Requiescat,  by 
F.  Freiligrath.  Trans,  by  Mary  Howitt— Discovery  of  a 
Plesiosaurus — Petrified  Human  Mummy. 

Order  Tile  .^.tbanseTun  of  any  Bookseller. 


J ust  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  from 
the  Nineteenth  French  Edition), 

p OBSTIPATION  DESTROYED;  or  Exposition 
v~y  of  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not 
only  of  overcoming,  but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual 
Constipation,  without  using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial 
means  whatever  (discovery  recently  made  in  France,  by  M. 
Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by  post,  1^.  Gd. 
Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgat -.--hill, 
Loudon  ;'  and  by  all  Bookseller's  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1SQ5.— Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  pbofits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low   Premiums,   without  Profits,   particularly    for    limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.     Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  «fcc,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 

ICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

No.  IS,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamiu  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


V 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major- General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratrat,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,   Regent-street, 
London. — Established  1S06. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,0001. 
Annual  Income  140,000i.  Bonuses  Declared  529,0001. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,0002. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osbora,  Bart. 
John  Deering.  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  071  a  Healthy  Life. 


Without 
Bonus. 

With 
Bonus. 

Age. 

Forthe  whole  Life,at  an 
Annual  Payment  of 

20 
25 
30 
35 

£  s.  d. 
1  14  10 

1  18    C 

2  2    9 
2    8     0 

£  s.  d. 
2     3     7 
2     8    1 
2  13    5 
2  19  10 

Age. 


Without 
Bonus. 


With 
Bonus. 


For  the  whole  Life,  at 
an  Annual  Payment  of 


40 
45 
50 
55 


£  s.  d. 

2  14  5 

3  2  5 

3  17  0 

4  10  4 


£  s.  d. 
3  7  11 

3  17  11 

4  10  8 

5  6  4 


Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  Itave  become  Claims. 
No.  of  I     Sum  No.  of  I     Sum    i 

Policy.  -Insured.    Sum  Paid,      policy,    insured.!     Sum  Paid. 


435 
1973 
3083 
337S 


£. 

3100 
5000 
5000 
5000 


£  s. 
4509  1 
7652  13 
7706  6 
7500    5 


3307 
3617 
4024 


£. 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£  s.  d. 
3411  1  3 
1862  4  11 
1622  9  7 
1654  13     6 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  Jons  A.  Beadmont,  Managing  Director. 


THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 
pROWN      LIFE      ASSURANCE      COMPANY, 


33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 


Jameson  Hunter,  Esq, 
Lieut.-Colenel  Moody,  R.E. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Richard  Norman,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,  Esq. 
Geo.  nankey,  Esq.      O.  Om- 


Directors. 
George  H.  Hoopee,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sis  John  Kieeland,  Deputy-Chairman. 
John  Chapman,  Esq. 
Charles  Chippindale,  Esq. 
James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 
B.  D,  Colvrn,  Esq. 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas.  C.B. 

M.P. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 
Auditors — J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq. 
manney,  Esq. 

Physician— Sir  C.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F  R.S.,  1,  St,  Helen's-place. 
Standing  Counsel — Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 
Solicitors — Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and  Austen. 
Bankers — Bank  of  England. 
Actuary — J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On  a  Thied  Septennial  Investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,"  to  the  25th  ifarch,  1846,  a  Bonus,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  was  assigned  to  all  policies  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Policies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz.  : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839. 
On  the  average,  33  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 
preceding  Seven  Years. 
The  advantages  of  this  office,  among  others,  are  : — 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  Profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limited  number  of  annual 
sums,  instead  of  by  annual  payments  forthe  whole  of  life  ;  the 
Policy  continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of 
such  Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Premium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe  inclusive. 

5.  Parties  (including  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,)  may  be  assured  to  reside  in 
or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  premiums  calculated  on 
real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  The  Assured  may  dispose  of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c,  to  be  had  at  the  office 
in  London,  or  of  the  Company's  Agents. 

T.  G.  Contees,  Secretary. 


New  Volume  of  Mr.  James's  Works. 


On  the  1st  of  JULY  will  be  published, 

THE  WORKS  OF  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.    Vol.  IX. 


CONTAINING 


DARNLEY : 


FIELD  OF  CLOTH  OF  GOLD 


M  edium  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  8s.,  cloth. 
EACH  VOLUME  CONTAINS  A  COMPLETE  NOVEL,   AND  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY. 

CONTENTS : 


Vol.     I.  THE  GIPSY. 
„      II.  MARY  OF  BURGUNDY. 
„     III.  THE  HUGUENOTS. 
„    IV.  ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND. 


Vol.       V.  PHILLIP  AUGUSTUS. 
VI.  HENRY  OF  GUISE. 
„      VII.  MORLEY  ERNSTEIN. 
„    VIII.  THE  ROBBER. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


GREAT    BRITAIN    MUTUAL     LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
14,  Waterloo-place,  and  79,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 

CLAIMS  on  Policies  not  subject  to  be  litigated  or  disputed 
except  with  the  sanction,  in  each  case,  of  a  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members,  to  be  specially  convened  on  the  occasion. 

This  Society  is  established  upon  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  the  mutual  system,  the  whole  of  the  profits  being  divided 
among  the  Members,  combining  security  with  profit,  and  afford- 
ing the  facility  of  credit  for  half  the  premium  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  an  extremely  low  rate  of  premium  to  parties  who 
may  prefer  assuring  at  first  upon  the  non-participating  scale, 
with  the  option  of  becoming  Members  auy  time  afterwards  by 
paying  the  difference  between  the  two  rates. 
Extract  from  the  Tables  for  an  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 
whole  term  of  life  : — 


Mutual  Rates. 

1  NON-PAETICirATING  RATES. 

Annual 

Half 

Annual 

Half 

Age. 

Premium. 

Credit. 

Age. 

Premium. 

Credit. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

16 

1    18    10 

0    19      5 

16 

1    11      5 

0    15      9 

26 

2      6     11 

13      6 

i    26 

1    18      4 

0    19       2 

36 

3      0      0 

1    10      0 

36 

2      0       7 

1      4    10 

46 

4      3      8 

2      1     10 

46 

3      9    10 

1    14    11 

Thus,  for  example,  1000?.  may  he  assured  at  the  age  of  26, 
by  the  annual  payment  of  01.  lis.  8d.  for  the  first  five  years. 

Endowments  and  Annuities  granted,  and  assurances  effected 
with  parties  residing  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  without 
expense. 

A.  R.  Irvine,  Managing  Director,  14,  Waterloo-place.London 


ON  SATURDAY,  JULY  THE  18th, 
"Will  be  commenced,  a  NEW  "WEEKLY  PAPER,  entitled, 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S      WEEKLY      NEWS- 
PAPER, 
72  Columns.  Large  Folio,  price  Gd. 
EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR,  DOUGLAS  JERROLD  : 
Containing  numei-ous  Original   Articles  by   the    Editor    and 
eminent  Literary  Associates,  and  being  in  every  respect  a  full 
and  efficient  Newspaper,  advocating  &z?  cause  of  the  People. 

Office,   169,    Strand ;    where    Prospectuses    may  be    had, 
Gratis.'and  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsman. 


On  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published, 

DOUGLAS      JERROLD'S      SHILLING 
MAGAZINE.     No.  XIX. 
London:  Published  at  the  "Punch"  Office,  So,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  No.  IV.  of 

OUR  OWN  TIMES.—  Illustrated 
By  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Contents  : — London  Penetralia,  No.  III. — The  Cheap  Ball- 
room, ivith  a  Plate. — Railway  Deposits. — A  Plea  for  Advertising 
Vans. — The  Classics  in  Spectacles. — Matrimony  by  Advertise- 
ment.— A  Modern  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages. — A  Ballad  for 
Young  England,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


On   the   1st   of  July  will   be    published,   in  demy  8vo,  and 

copiously  Illustrated  by  LEECH,  the  First  Part  of  the 
flOMIC      HISTORY      OF     ENGLAND. 
V_y  Bt  GILBERT  ABBOTT  b.  BECKETT. 

The  "Work  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling 
each,  illustrated  by  Jotin  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING, 
and  from  SIX  TO  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will 
comprise  from  Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regu- 
larly with  the  Monthly  Magazines  until  its  completion. 

London  :  Published  "at  the  "  PcNcn  "  Office,  S5,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published,  price  Gd.,  No.  VII.,  of  the 

ALMANACK  OF  THE  MONTH. 
A  REVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett. 
Among  the  Contents  will  be  found,  The  Abuse  of  Party, — 
Visits  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  &,c. — A  Penny-a-liner's 
Phrase-book. — The  Indian  Dodge. — The  Painter  and  the  Pre- 
mier.—The  Talk  and  Calendar  of  the  Month,  &c,  &c,  with 
several  illustrations,  including  a 

PORTRAIT  OF  SIGNOR  LABLACHE  AS  DON  PASQUALE. 
Vol.  1.,  from  January  to  June,  may  now  be  had  bound  in 
cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 
London,  Published  at  the  "  Pcnch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


I 


T. 


OLIVER  T     W 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Croikshank,  and  the  latest 
Corrections  and  Alterations  of  the  Author. 
No.  VII.  will  he  published  on  the  30th  instant,  price  Is.    To  be 
completed  in  Ten  Numbers. 
London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING  AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
On  July  1st  will  be  published,  price  Is., 
ryHE     HAND-BOOK     TO     NEWCASTLE,    AND 
J-    VISITOR'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  SHOW;  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  Town,   the  Streets,   Public  Buildings,  Cattle 
and  Implement  Yards,  Pavilion,   &c.  ;  the  Hotels,  Post-office 
Arrangements,   Lodging-house?,.  Banks,    Railways,   Coaches, 
&c.  :  A  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  WEEK;   the  Manufactures 
of  the  Neighbourhood.    By  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 

Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  the  Town. 
London  :  Published  by  Jasies  Gileert,  40,  Paternoster-row  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Newcastle  and  the  adjacent 
towns. 


NEW  EDITION,  EDITED  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  down 
the  work  to  1846,  in  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo,  of  above  1300 
pages,  with  2000  Wood  Engravings,  3t.  3s.  cloth. 

T   OUDON'S    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF    COTTAGE, 

J-J  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNI- 
TURE :  containing  numerous  Designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the 
Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses, 
Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Buildings  ;  Country  Inns, 
Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture  ;  and  appropiiate  Offices, 
Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery.  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
%*  The  Supplement,  separately,  7s.  Gd.  sewed. 
By  the  same  Author, 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.     50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  GARDENING.     50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS.    73s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50s. 
ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  8vo.    101. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER.     20s. 

REPTON'S      LANDSCAPE      GARDENING      and      ARCHI- 
TECTURE.   30s.     With  the  Plates  colonred,  Zl.  Gs. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSCS  LONDINENSIS.    7s.  Gd. 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     5  vols.    Gl.  6s. 
GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE.    Complete  in  9  vols.  91.17s. 
ON  LAYING-OUT  and  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.    12s. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  Gd.,  hound  in  cloth, 

THE  ENGLISH  RURAL  SPELLING-BOOK, 
with  Easy  and  Progressive  Lessons  ;  intended  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Spelling  and  Reading  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  to  the  First  Principles  of  the  Practical  and  Scientific 
Cultivation  ot  the  Soil. 

By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S,, 
London  :  James  Ridgwat,  169,  Piccadilly. 

"  This,"  remarks  Dr.  Lindley  (Gardeners'  Clironielc  for  1S46 
p.  375),  "is  an  adaptation  of  the  common  spelling-book  to  the 
special  purpose  of  teaching  the  rural  population  useful  truths 
while  they  are  passing  through  the  first  process  of  instruction'. 
As  compared  with  Fenning's  barbarous  spelling-book,  that  now 
before  us  is  immeasurably  its  superior  ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  add,  that  while  it  is  equal  to  the  last  edition  of  Mavor 
it  is  advantageously  distinguished,  even  from  that,  by  the  user 
fulness  of  the  subjects  from  which  the  lessons  are  taken.  To 
teach  children  their  duty  as  servants  or  masters,  the  nature  of 
the  implements,  and  other  familiar  objects  that  surround  them, 
general  fundamental  truths  in  natural  history,  good  moral 
maxims  applicable  to  the  state  of  life  to  which  country  children 
especially  are  called  ;  these  and  similar  subjects  are  what  Mr, 
Johnson  substitutes  for  idle  stories  about  Miss  Rose  being  a 
good  child,  and  how  Charles  went  out  to  walk,  and  all  such 
remnants  of  the  days  that  are  gone.  "We  need  not  say  that  we 
think  his  plan  a  great  improvement,  and  that  it  is  well  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  the  rural  population." 

"  This  work,"  adds  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express* 
May  25,  1846,  "is  likely,  we  think,  to  accomplish  much  good* 
in  training  the  youthful  mind  to  an  early  acquaintance  with-thfr 
first  rudiments  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  recommend 
its  perusal,  therefore,  more  especially  to  the  firmer,  the  gar- 
dener, the  landowner,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rising  generation." 


ISmo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd., 

THE     GARDENER'S     RECEIPT     BOOK;     con- 
taining methods  for  Destroying  all  kinds  of  Vermin  and 
Insects  injurious  to  the  Garden,  with  Preventatives   and   Cures 
for  the  different  Diseases  of   Plants,   and  Directions  for  the 
Preservation  of  TREES,  FRUITS,  and  FLOWERS. 
By  WILLIAM  JONES. 
Groombridge  &  Sons,  5,  Paternoster- row. 


Now  ready,  inl2mo,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

STRACHAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  TABLES,  for 
computing  the  Weight  of  Cattle  by  Measurement;  the 
Quantity  of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  different  Forms  ;  the  Value  of 
Land,  &c.  ;  the  Measurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.  Also 
a  few  other  Practical  Tables ;  with  Rules,  Examples,  and 
Directions  for  using  the  Tables. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London. 


T-HE  QUARTERLY   REVIEW,  No.  CLV.,  will  be 

X  Published  Next  Week. 

contents : 

I.  BORNEO— EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO,  ic. 

II.  SACRED  POETRY— LYRA  INNOCENTIUM. 

III.  BARROW  on  the  ARCTIC  VOYAGES. 

IV.  MILES  on  the  HORSE'S  FOOT. 
V.  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

VI.  BURTON'S  MEMOIRS  of  DAVID  HUME. 
VII.  GROTE'S  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 
VIII.  BUNSEN  on  EGYPT. 
IX.  The  WARofthePUNJAUB. 
X.  PHILLIMORE'SLORD  LYTTELTON. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


P  !nted  by  William  Braduuay. 'f  No  6,  York-place.  Stoke  Newington,  and 
i  ufderick  Mullet ■■  Evans,  of  No  7,  Chu-ch-row,  S'oke  Newingioa,  both 
in  "he  county  cf  Middlpser,  Printer*,  ai  theii  office  in  Lombard -street,  in 
thePrecinct  of  WhUefrlars,  in  the  Ciry  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No. 5,  Charles-street,  in  ihe  pariah  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  tlie  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
are  tobe  addressed  to  the  EdLor. — Saturday,  Juke  £7,  1846. 
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AGRICULTURAL    GAZETT 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News-— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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[Price  6d. 
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GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEES-Open  to  .ill  England. 
To  be  held  on  the  Bowling  Green  and   Pleasure  Grounds  of 
the  Crown  Hotel,  Slough,  on  Wednesday,  July  8th,  1S4G.    Libe- 
ral Prizes  will  be  given  ;  Schedules  of  which  may  be  had  of 
H.  J.  Luff,  Hon.  Sec,,  Post-office,  Slough. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS   OF    1845. — 
The  whole  Set  of  Twelve  for  80s. 
LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 

The  whole  set  of  Twelve  for  50s. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  Geraniums  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded gratis,  on  application  to 
Plymouth,  July  4.  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 

T  YNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUM  "  FOR- 
i-j  GET-ME-NOT  "  will  be  sent  out  next  autumn.  It  is  a 
very  great  improvement  on  Mr.  Ltne's  celebrated  flower — 
"THE  DUKE  OF  CORNWALL,"  which  has  this  season  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  winning  collection,  not  only  at  the  Chis- 
wick  and  Regent's-park  Shows,  but  at  neaily  all  the  Floricul- 
»  tural  Exhibitions  irk  the  provinces. 

Descriptions  and  Priced  Catalogues  of  Mr.  Ltne's  new  Seed- 
ling Geraniums  will  soon  be  ready. 

Plymouth,  July  4.  Appt     :o  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 

THE  BEST  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA. 
1T\/TM.  JACKSON  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  an- 
»»  nounce,  that  their  splendid  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA, 
"MRS.  FREDERICK  MILBANK,"is  in  full  bloom,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  those  who  have  visited  all  the  London  Exhibi- 
tions, to  stand  unrivalled  as  a  light  variety. 

W.  J.  &  Co.  have  at  present  nearly  all  the  New  Fuchsias  in 
bloom,  and  parties  can  now  judge  for  themselves. 
Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

EBECK  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  fine  Collec- 
•  tion — perhaps  unrivalled.  It  consists  of  about  400 
Plants  ;  a  considerable  pqrtion  of  them  are  in  11-inch  pots, 
which  will  not  want  shifting  for  two  years.  The  varieties  have 
all  been  proved,  and  consist  of  Tea-scented,  China,  Bourbons, 
Perpetuals,  Hybrids,  <fco.  &c.  Price,  without  any  abatement, 
50!.  May  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr.  Dobson,  Worton  Cot- 
tage, Isleworth. — E.  B.'s  motive  for  disposing  of  them  is  that 
he  requires  the  room  for  Pelargoniums. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

A  BALSTON  begs  respectfully  to  call  attention  to 
-i\.  the  undernamed  species  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  AND 
OTHER  PLANTS,  which  he  confidently  recommends.  Many 
of  which  are  new  and  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  having 
been  very  recently  imported  from  Guatemala,  Borneo,  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 


Arpophyllum  giganteum 

"     squarrosa 

"    sp.  Nova  (Guatemala) 

"        do.        (Oaxaca) 
Barkeria  spectdbilis 

"    var.  like  Lindleyana 
Brassia  verrucosa 

"     Wrayii 

'*    other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 
Cattleya  SKizmeri 

"    citrina 

"    var.  like  Citrina 
Cyrtoehilum  Russellianum 

"    filipes 

"    5  other  var.  new  (Oaxaca) 

"    3  ditto  (Guatemala) 
Ccelia  macrostachya 

"    white  var. 

"    sp.  Nova  (Oaxaca) 
Cyrtopodiums  in  vars. 
Epidendrum  SUinneri 

"    aurantiaca 


Epidendrum  fragrans 

"    6  new  vars.  (Oaxaca) 

"    3  do.  (Guatemala) 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
Maxillaria  aromatica 

"    3  other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 
Oncidium  bicallosa 

"     Cavendishii 

"    leucochilum 

"     cebolletti 

"    Wentworthiana 
Odontoglossnm  grande 

"    Cervantesii 

"    pulchellum 

"    several  others  (Oaxaca) 
Stanhopea  Wardii 

"    tigriua 

"    insignis 

"    saceata 

"    3  other  vars.  (Oaxaca) 

w    2  vars.  from  (55°  Fahren- 
heit 


Rhododendron  Cibsonii 
Rondeletia  sp.  (If ar anna) 
Siphocampylus  coccineus 
Chirita  sinense 

Poole  Nursery,  July  4. 


I  Gardenia  Stanleyana 

|      "     Sherbourniana 

j  Gloxinia  Passingbamii 

|  Franciscea  Hydrangesiformis 


FLORICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

JAMES  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238, 
High  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  submit  a  list  of 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  proper  for  present  and  autumn  sowing, 
to  the  notice  of  his  customers  : — 

I.— FINE    HARDY   PERENNIALS 


Per  packet — s.  d. 
Anemone,  choice,  mixed  0  G 
Antirrhinum,  very  fine  0  C 
Aquilegia,  20  fine  var.  m.  0  6 
Campanula,  G  species,  m.  0  G 
Carnation,  finest  German  2  6 
Delphinium,  fine  tall  .  .  0  0 
,,  Chinese,  extra,  m.  0  G 
Dianthus,  6  fine  sp.  sep.  1  G 
Digitalis,  12  sp.  mixed. .  0  G 
Geum,  finest  mixed  ..06 
Heartsease,  finest  ..  10 
Hollyhock,30  finest,  sep.  6  0 
,,  15  do.  do.    ..3    0 

,,  extra  fine  m.     1    0 

Oenothera,  fine  mixed  . .     0     G 


Per  Packet— s.  d. 

Papaver;  finest  mixed  ..00 

Pentstemon,  12  sp.  m.. .     1    0 

Potentilla,  6  do.  do.      ..     0     G 

Ranunculus,  finest  m.. .     1     0 

Rhododendron,  do.  do. .     1    0 

Seabiosa,  splendid  new    1     0 

Stock,  Queen,  12  var.  sep.  3    0 

,,     Brompton,  4  do.  do.  1    0 

„     new  Imperial       ..10 

Sweet  William,  20  vars.     0     G 

„     Scarlet  and  crimson  0    G 

Wallflower,  12  var.  sep.    5    0 

,,  double  mixed    0     6 

,,         do.  blue,  3  var.  1    0 

„     single,  all  var.  m.  0    6 


II.— HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY   ANNUALS. 


10    German    tall  Lark- 
spur        2     6 

Fine  dwarf  do.  per  oz  . .     1     6 

•12  fine  hardy  Annuals    3    0 

•12  fine  half-hardy  do  . .    4    0 

50  var.  German  Stock  ..80 

25         do.  do.  ..40 

If  sown  immediately,  those  marked  with  an*  would  probably 

flower  this  autumn  ;  a  part  might  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 

August. 

III.— FINE  GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 


12  var.  German  Stock  . . 
12  do.  larger  packets  . . 
12  do.  Prussian  Stock  . . 
12  do.  Autumnal  do.  . . 
Fine  mixed  German  do. 
New  Scarlet  do. 


Alstrcemeria,  finest  mix.    1  0 

Brachycome  iberidifolia    0  6 

Cresalpinia,  splendid  new  2  6 

Calccolai-ia,  finest  mixed    1  0 

Chrenostoma   polyantha    0  6 
Cobcea  scandcus           ..06 

Cytisus,  i  fine  species  . .     0  G 
Cyclamen,  4  do.  do.      ..10 

Elichrysum,  5  Cape  sp.     1  0 

Erica,  40  fine  species,   s.  10  0 

„      SO  do.  do.  mixed    2  Q 

Fuchsia,  impregnated. .     I  6 

Geranium,  fine  mixed. .     1  0 

Gloxinia,  12  fine  species    1  0 


Ipomoea  tyrianthina  . .  16 
,,  rubro-ccerulea. .  1  6 
Leucadendron,  12  sp.  ..76 
Loasa,  4:  fine  species  m.  0  6 
Lobelia,  4  Cape  sp.  m.  . .  0  G 
Lophospermum,  3  sp.  m.  0  G 
Maurandya,  4  sp,  m.  ..  0  G 
Passiflorn,  G  sp.  m.  ..10 
Petunia,  finest  mixed  . .  0  G 
Phlox  Drummondii,  ext.  0  6 
Protea,  15  fine  sp.  sep.  10  0 
Thunbergia  alata  ..  0  6 
25  fine  Greenhouse  seeds  10  0 
Very  fine  mixed  do.  do.    1     0 


*»*.  J.  C.  has  also  a  very  large  collection  of  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  Catalogue  is  published.  A  new 
Catalogue  of  Genuine  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be  ready  at  the  usual 
time,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid,  on  application  as  above. 


FINE  CAMELLIAS,   WITH  FLOWER  BUDS. 

YOU  ELL  &  Co.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juliana 
Beallii,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  Bruceana,  Corolina, 
Florida,  Chandlerii,  Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Colvillii, 
Elegans,  Grand  Frederic,  Fimbria.ta,  Imbricata  alba,  Con- 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca,  Noblissima,  Hors- 
fallii,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  Emelie  Grandiflora,  King, 
Lefevriana,  Imbricata  picturata,  Minuta,  Anemonseflora 
rosea,  Kew  Blush,  &c. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  i,  1846. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  BULBS. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman  &  Florist, 
Island  of  Jersey,  most  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  that  his  list  of 
CAPE  and  other  BULBS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on 
pre-paid  application. — Jersey,  July  4. 


NEW  SEED  OF  TRANSPLANTED  GREEN  ROUND 
TURNIP. 
JOHN  RIVERS  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he 
O  has  for  Sale  an  improved  variety  of  GREEN  ROUND 
TURNIP,  which  has  been  crossed  with  Dale's  Yellow  Hybrid  ; 
it  has  consequently  given  it  a  much  greater  degree  of  sweetness, 
and  likewise  a  quicker  growth,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
sowing  in  the  present  late  season.  Satisfactory  references  can 
be  given  as  regards  hardiness,  feeding  qualities,  «Sic. 

Price  21  5s.  per  bushel  (of  56  lbs.) ;  not  less  than  half  a  bushel 
will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  London,  and  25  miles  from  Saw- 
bridgeworth  down  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Line. — Please  to 
direct,  John  Rivers,  Seedsman,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

T^RUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
J-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and 
perfect  state  for  family  use  for  five  years.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Wall-fruit, Strawberries,  Mulberries, 
&c,  retaining  and  concentrating  all  their  excel- 
lent and  peculiar  flavour.  The  Strawberries  are 
well  adapted  to  be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  gene- 
rally preserved  lor  family  use,  a  machine  cork- 
screw, with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  patent 
process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered  at 
any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS, 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 


PLANTS  AT  VERY  REDUCED  PRICES, 

WILLIAM    E.    RENULE    &    Co.   having  a  lar^e 
surplus  stock  of  the  following  plants,  are  enabled  to  offer 
them  at  very  low  prices  : — 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS.—  Customer's  Selection  of  Y2  from 
ilie  following  list  for  15s.  —  Bouvardia  flava,  Bignonia  picta, 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Veronica  Lindleyana,  Veronica  speciosa, 
Genista  Atleeana,  Chamostoma  Polyanthe,  Rhododendron  fra- 
grans, Kennedy  a  monophylla,  Pimelea  decussata,  Amphicome 
arguta,  Kalosanthes  miniata,  Cornea  Cavendishii,  Come 
bicolor,  Lc:schenaultia  biloba,  Pnylica  ertcoides,  Escallonia 
montevidensis,  Bouvardia  trvphilla,  Lobelia  compacta,  L. 
erinus  grandiflora,  Chorizema  varia  rotundifolia,  Loasa  aaran- 
tiaca,  Gesnera  Geroldiana,  G.zebrina,  Passiflora  Buonapartea, 
Franciscea  Hopeana,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Thunbergia  chry- 
sops,  Euphorbia  fulgens,  Passitfova  racemosa,  P.  Loudonii, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Centradenia 
rosea,  Ficus  eLtstica  (Indian-rubber-tret),  Ixot  a  coccinea, 
Convolvulus  pentanthus,  Gardenia  fiorida,  Manettia  bicolor, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Vinca  oculata  rosea,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata, Lilium  japonicum,  Lilium  laneifulium  album,  Ac'ni- 
mencs  grandiflora,  A.  longiflora,  Azalea  japonica,  and  Ana- 
gallis  carnea  grandiflora. 

ERICAS. — Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following  list  for 
10s.  —  Bowiana,  Linna2oides,  Mor.tana,  Mollis,  Patersonia, 
Picta,  Vestita  rosea,  V.  flava,  Versicolor,  Viridiflora,  Willmo- 
riana,  Albens.  Elata,  Intermedia,  Muscaria,  Transparens. 

P1NUS. —  The  following  Set  of  choice  Pines  for  8s. — Araucaria 
imbricata,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Pinus  Gerardiana,  P.  excelsa,  P. 
Wcbbiana,  P.  Kuthrow. 

CAMELLIAS. —  Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list  for  35s. — Double  White,  Fimbriata,  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Imbricata,  Eclipse,  Punctata,  Double  Striped,  Colvillii,  Ele- 
gans, Imbricata  alba,  Picturata,  Punctata  major,  Delicatis- 
sima,  Candidissima,  Tricolor,  Bealii,  Frankfortiensis,  Ochro- 
leuca, Henri  favre,  and  Donkelarii. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Customer's  Selection  of  20  from  the 
following  list  for  10s. — Enchantress,  Triomphe,  Isabella,  Astre 
lumineaux,  Pyramidalis,  Glory,  Defiauce,  Empress,  Luxaria, 
Prince  de  Benevento,  Due  de  Calignan,  Julius  Ca?sar,  Demos- 
thenes, General  Laborde,  David  Mareschal  de  Crequi,  Bijoiu, 
Solon,  Imogene,  Lsetetia  Buonaparte,  Reine  de  Prussie,  Col. 
Coombe,  Minerva,  Maria,  Grand  Napoleon,  Charlemagne,  La 
Superbe,  Mareschal  Messina,  Leonora,  Bethulia,  Arago,  Prin- 
cess Marie,  Casimer  Perrier,  Criterion,  Starry  Dwarf,  Com- 
pactum,  Madame  Pompadour,  Georgiana,  Phillis,  Imperial, 
Theresa,  Mirabile,  Queen  (Saunders),  Formosum,  Victory, 
Conductor,  Beauty,  Hero,  Vesta,  Invincible,  Elegaus,  Spanish 
Brown,  Adventure,  Queen  (Squibb),  Golden  Lotus,  Grandis, 
Park's  Imperial  Yellow,  and  Elegans. 

AZALEA  I>DICA. — Customer's  Selection  of  6  from  the  follow- 
ing list  for  15s. — 1st  Class.  Rosea  punctata,  Minerva,  Barbata, 
Candidissima  maxima,  Grandiflora  maculata,  Purpurea  plena, 
Gledstanesii,  Excelsa,  Addisonii,  and  Alba  triflora. 

Customer's  Selection  of  8  from  the  following  list  for  6s.— 2nd 
Class.  Variegata,  Gledstanesii,  Lateritia,  Danielsiana,  Raw- 
sonii,  Rosea,  Rosea  semi-duplex,  Woodsii,  Splendens,  Specio- 
sissima,  and  Smithii. 

CACTUS. — Selection  of  G  from  the  following  list  for  10s.— Gard- 
nerii,  Truncatus,  Truncatus  viola'ceus",  Majest  ca,  Formosis- 
simus,  Splendidus,  Coccineus,  and  Egertouii. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLIMBERS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12 
from  the  following  List  for  8s.  —  Loasa  aurantiaca,  Lophosper- 
mum erubescens,  Bridgesiaspicata,  Bignonia  picta,  B.  capen- 
sis,  Passiflora  racemosa,  P.  Sullivanii,  P.  Neeli.  Ceropegia 
elegans,  C.  Stapelasformis,  Tpomcea  Sellowii,  Tropaaolum  bra- 
chyseras,  Thunbergia  aurantiaca  superba,  T.  alata,  T.  alata 
alba,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Convolvulus  pentanthus,  Combre- 
tum  coccineum,  Manettia  glabra,  M.  bicolor,  and  Maurandya 
Barclayaua. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA.— 12  fine  young  plants  of  this 
valuable  Tree  for  20s. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing.  All  plants  for- 
warded to  long  distances  are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly 
secured.  Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation.  Early 
orders  are  desired,  as  there  will  be  a  limited  quantity  of  uimy 
of  the  sorts.  Circulars,  containing  Lists  of  Flower  Seeds, 
Forest  and  FruitTrees,  Bulbous  Roots,  &c.,  can  be  had  on  ap. 
plication. 

*m*  All  Orders  above  31.  will  be  delivered  [package 
and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Barn- 
staple^  or  Falmouth  ;  or  above  61.  to  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
or  Cork. 

A  Remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week,  to  London,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth, 
July  4. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  au  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

BENTa'lL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER  — 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing specimens  of  plants,  and  is  considered  by  all  Botanists  who 
have  used  it  to  be  far  superior  to  everything  previously  em- 
ployed. It  is  recommended  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Lindley, 
Dr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Babington,  and  other  eminent  botanists. 
The  following  are  the  sizes  in  which  it  is  sold  : — 

16  by  10  inches  .  •        . .     15s.  per  Ream. 

18  by  11     „       18s.        „ 

20  by  12      „       21s.        „ 

20  by  16     „       28s.        „ 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  W.  and  T.  Bentall,  Halstead, 
Essex  ;  E.  Newman,  9,  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgatp, 
London;  R.  T.  M'Intosh,  North  St.  Andrew-street,  Edin- 
burgh ;  G.  Da  vet,  Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Writmore, 
Market- street,  Manchester;  J.  W.  Keys,  Plymouth. 
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FOREIGN  and  BRITISH  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  for  Hothouses,  Gardt-n  and  other  purposes.— 
R  COG  AN  having  again  reduced  the  prices  for  small  crown 
squares"  invitesa  comparison  of  the  present  quotations,  with  his 
former  lists  :      per  gro^s.  per  gross.  per  gross. 

GtabTt        ••    eS.    I    8  by  5     ..     13s.    |    0  by  7      ..     18s. 

Tinlby-ti      ..     9s.    |    8  by  6     ..     14s.     |  10  by  8      ..     2Cs. 
R   C    will  in  future  receive  weekly  consignments  of  STOUT 
FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,    of  which   he    purposes  keeping 
such  a  stock  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  all  orders  as  soon  as 

"received 

PROPAGATING,  BEE,  CUCUMBER, &  GRAPE  GLASSES, 
of  every  description,  cheaper  than  at  any  other  house.— For 
New  Lists,  apply  to  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works, 
48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND   HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 

PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nohility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  "Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co;,  for- the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Pantou-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    'it?,  per  Toot. 
„    16       16  „  „  ....    M. 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     Id. 

„    2S        26  „  „  ....  lid.        ,, 

„     32        32  „  „  ....  Is.  '2d.    ,, 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in.         * .     . .  ljd  per  foot. 

5  bv  3  and  uuder  6  by  4  ,,  . .     . .  2d.  ,, 

6  by  4         „  9  „  7  „  ....  3d.  „ 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    21s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.         „ 

White  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  <&o.  <fcc. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crowu  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &C-,  particularly  attended  to.-— 12,  Pauton-street, 
Hayimtrket.  __^^______ 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
Bromley's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — In  crates  containing  about  2G0  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
44d.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.per  foot  :  ditto,  1G  oz.,  coarse, 
5id.  per  foot;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
id.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3fd.  to  5^d.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  Bd.  per  dozen.  Pi*opagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

%*  For  Ready  Money  only. 


TENTS  FOR  LAWNS  MADE  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  AN  UMBRELLA— put  up  or  taken  down  in 
a  few  minutes,  quite  6  feet  high  in  the  lowest  part,  and  form- 
ing a  very  ornamental  Tent.  It  requires  no  sidelines,  which 
are  an  objection  to  Tents  in  general.  Price  51.  each,  36  feet 
round.  Square  Tents,  without  any  pole  in  the  middle,  51. 
each,  12  feet  by  12  feet. — Robeet  Richardson,  21,  Tunbridge- 
place,  New-road.  Temporary  Rooms  erected,  Balconies  En- 
closed, &c.  &c,  on  very  reasonable  terms, 


SHEEP  NETS,  FISHING  NETS,  RICK  CLOTHS, 
&c. — Strong  Net  for  folding  Sheep,  for  temporary  fences, 
and  other  purposes,  nearly  4  feet  high,  4$d5.  per  yard  ;  Drag, 
Seine,  Flue,  Trammel,  Casting,  and  other  Nets,  at  very  mode- 
rate prices.  Rick  Cloths  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of 
tar  and  boiled  oil,  Is.  per  square  yard,  made  up,  including  all 
lines  attached  to  the  Cloth  for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  feet  by  30  feet, 
price  5J.  An  early  order  is  asked  for,  as  they  are  sold  at  a  mere 
nominal  profit. — Robert  Richardson,  Net -and  Tent-maker, 
21,  Tunbridge-place,  N^w-road,  London. 

TRANSPARENT  CO  V ER  for  SHADING  GRhEN- 
HOUSES,  for  Flower-beds  and  for  Frames,  done  with 
a  composition  which  preserves  the  fabric,  is  waterproof,  and 
will  last  4  years.  It  effectually  preserves  plants  from  frost  as 
well  as  other  purposes  ;  2  yards  wide,  Is.  per  yard,  or  Gd.  per 
square  yard. — Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tunbridge-place,  New- 
road,  London. 

]VTEW  GARDEN  NET  h\d.  per  yard  ;  1  iuch  mesh, 
-L^l  ditto ;  mended  Fishing  Nets,  %d.  per  yard ;  "Worsted 
Garden  Nets,  1  inch  mesh,  2ld.  per  yard.  Fiue  Net  to  exclude 
wasps  and  flies,  and  give  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  the  Fruit,  l\d. 
per  yard,  much  approved.  All  kinds  of  Nets  made  to  order? — 
Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tunbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


CLARK'S  •/.'-'-'  -  ■-■  HOTHOUSE 

METALLIC  ^1  WORKS. 

55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


"PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  is  offered  to  the  Tublic  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge- street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pot?,,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HGRTICULTU-RALBUIfiDINGSjDWEXLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples,, and  at  very  moderate  charges,-  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  .rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,, but  very. simple,  and  havffcom- 
binedsuurability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  i»the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
formany  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  liave  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of- London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswicki 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range. 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

1).  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con-- 
servatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


QTEPIIENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechureh- street, 
^J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  o  f 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
<fec,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  tc  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  die.  <fcc. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safelyrecommend  it, from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


TURNIP  SEASON. 

GUANO,  Peruvian,  (imported  by  GIBBS  &  CO.,) 
and  African,  from  Icbaboe  and  Saldanha  Bay -Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  (see  "Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Journal,"  Vol.  vi., 
Part  2)  j  Bone  Dust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Clarke's  desiccated 
Compost;  all  suitable  for  the  Turnip  Crop.  Also  Nitrates.' of 
Soda  and  Potash,  and  all  other  Manures  of  known  value,  on 
sale  by  Mare  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Agent  also  for  DINGLE'S   HAND    DIBBLE,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  seed. 


OERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

L  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANUPlE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  (fee,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.     Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


rpHE  LONDON  MANURE  COMPANY  beg  to 
J-  offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  - 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


/^RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &e4  of 
VV  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces; Encaustic, 
Yenetianj  &c.,.in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and' 'Wyatt*s(  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  EUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  .OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
neae  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
a*  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight:;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be-seen  atth&Royal'Polyteehnic  Institution,  Regent-street,— 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


TT  YDRAUL1C  RAMS,  to  he  had  of  Freeman  Roe 
£jl  Engineer  and  Fountain  Maker,  70,  Strand,  London' 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,  Supply  Pipe,  4  in. 

No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  in. 

No.  3  Ram,         Ditto  1  in. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and  Pumps 
worked  by  Steam,  Horse-power, 
or  Manual  labour.  Fountain 
Basin  in  Iron,  from  W.  Rowley's  ■ 
pattern.  Jets  made  to  any  device. 
Buildings,  Baths.  &c.  heated  on 
the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam  Closets,  Cooking 
Apparatus,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  Truman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man.Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 

SPANNER'S  PATENT  INCLINED  STONE  MILL, 
-H-  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Seeds,  &c.  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  forth- 
coming July 
Meeting  of  the 
Roy  agricultu- 
ral Society  at 
Newcastle.  The 
attention  of  the 
agriculturist  is 
particularly  re- 
quested to  this 
novel  and  very 
useful  machine. 
It  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  Gar- 
rett and  SoN.at 
their  Stand,  No.  28.  Applications  for  Mills,  Licenses  to  Manu- 
facture, tfec,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Patentee  at  the  Patent  In- 
clined Mill  Office,  No.  4,  New  Basingh all-street,  London. 


DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES. 


A  INSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENT 
-ii-  for  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy.  Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to  erect  them, 
will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Paton,  at  the  office  for 
the  sale  of  Ainslie's  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  193a, 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  Eeen  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 


PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE    INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and   TUBING,   for   Gardeners, 
Brewers,   Railway    Companies,    Fire   Engines,    Gas    Filters, 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.    Sole  Manufacturer, 
J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Gos well-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL;    AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S   PATENT     ASPHALTE   ROOFING 

Vy  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Clviswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &e.  ifcc.  and 
funder  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv's  House.  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  505.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
355.  to  45s. ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers^ 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s.  ; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Gd.  ■  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  Ss.  Gd. 
to  13s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  83.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
U.  Ss.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  31.  10s.  to  4i.— Fisher  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 
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HIS  GRACE  the  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE, 
PRESIDENT  oftheHORTICULTrUAL  SOCIETY,  has 
kindly  directed  the  grounds  of  Chiswick-house  to  bo  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  visitors  to  the  Society's  garden  at  the  next 
exhibition  on  the  11th  July. — Tickets  are  issued  to  the  orders 
of  Fellows  of  the  Society*  ONLY  at  this  office,  price  5^.,  or  at 
the  garden  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  July,  at  7*.  Cd.  each, 
but  "then  also  only  to  obdebs  signed  by  fellows  op  the 
society. — X.B.  No  tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on 
the  day  of  exhibition. — 21,  Regent-street. 

RIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Foetcne,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  U. 
He  ward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


Zi)t  <3rar&eiTCt£'  <£i)romcfe. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TcaipAT,       July    7—  Horticultural         .       .       .       .       3  p.» 
Saiv^ixvt,       —    11 — Horticultural  Gardens  .        .        1  w 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Wedksssa;.  July   8-Ciaven  Horticultural. 


That  the  old  Potato  Disease  is  again  making- 
its  appearance  very  generally  is  now  unhappily 
beyond" all  question.  Every  post  brings  us  intelli- 
gence of  its  having  commenced  its  attacks,  and  that, 
too,  where  every  conceivable  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  it.  We  would,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommend  our  friends  to  examine  their 
crops  without  loss  of  time.  They  should  pull  up  the 
haulm,  or  dig  it  up,  down  to  the  old  set  ;  if  disease 
is  beginning,  they  will  find  the  skin  of  the  haulm 
brown  and  blotched,  or  even  brittle  if  it  has  made 
much  progress  ;  if,  however,  the  haulm  is  clear  co- 
loured, or  colourless,  the  crop  is  safe  for  the  present. 
This  is  a  much  better  mode  of  examination  than 
trusting  to  the  look  of  the  leaves,  which  will  remain 
green  and  healthy  long  after  the  evil  has  begun 
underground. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  in  our 
two  last  PapeTs  communications  have  been  inserted 
concerning  the  Award  of  the  Judges  appointed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  Fruit  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  So- 
ciety's Garden  at  Chiswick.  Their  award  was  cri- 
ticised by  "  A  Fruit  Grower,  not  an  Exhibitor,"  and 
the  critic  has  been  answered  by  two  of  the  judges. 
Both  sides  have  now  been  heard  ;  the  discussion 
has  also  produced  some  private  communications, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  express  our  own  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

Before  we  do  so,  we  shall,  however,  dispose  of 
an  objection  that  has  been  taken  to  this  discussion, 
on  the  ground  that  we  should  not  have  allowed  the 
decision  of  the  judges  to  be  called  in  question. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  remark ; 

nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  than  such  a  I  which  is  objectionable  ;  for  what  do  they  exact  be- 
policy  as  it  indicates  ;  nothing  more  unjust  to  the  ex-  '  yond  what  every  master  would  demand  of  his  gar- 
hibitors,  or  more  detrimental  to  the  high  character  dener  at  his  own  table,  namely  perfect  ripeness  ? 
-of  the  judges,  who  would  be  the  first  to  court,  not  j  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  regulations  they  are  so 
deprecate,  inquiry.  It  would  seem  as  if  to  question  '  obviously  necessary  that  it  is  "needless  to  advert  to 
an  award  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  tanta- :  them.  One  of  the  judges  thinks,  however,  that 
mount  tothe  reversal  of  it.  But  the  judges  of  the  land  ,  ripeness  is  too  much  insisted  on  ;  because  fully-ripe 
are  open  to  criticism  for  their  public  conduct,  and  :  fruit  travels  badly,  and  will  not  keep.  We  do  not 
much  the  better  for  it :  and  why  should  dignitaries  j  think  there  is  much  in  this  argument  ;  for  the  rule 

does  not  require  over-ripeness,  nor  can  it  be  applied 
very  rigorously.  It  is  intended  to  exclude  unripe 
fruit,  which  no  one  will  pretend  ought  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  exhibition,  although  we  have  seen  it  pro- 
duced in  a  state  which  betrayed  a  lamentable  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor.  Sour 
Grapes,  hard  Peaches,  or  Nectarines,  and  green 
Pine-apples  are  certainly  not  what  medals  are  in- 
tended for.  But  it  is  said  that  demanding  fruit  to 
be  ripe  and  fine  limits  the  quantity,  and  prevents 


differ  as  to  this  matter  ;  and  we  willingly  quit  it  for 
the  much  more  important  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  judges  should  be  guided  in  deciding 
the  merits  of  fruit,  and  the  complainant's  general 
allegation  of  unfairness,  penuriousness,  and  over- 
criticism. 

One  o"  the  judges  states  in  reply  to  his  accuser 
that  instead  of  being  penurious  they  are  the  reverse, 
having  often  given  exhibitors  prizes  of  higher  value 
than  was  merited.  This  is  admitted  by  the  com- 
plainant, whose  disapprobation  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  mainly  produced  by  the  judges  having  dis- 
continued that  practice.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
the  judges  give  a  man  more  than  he  deserves  to- 
day, for  the  sake  of  enticing  others  to  become  com- 
petitors to-morrow,  in  the  hope  that  they  too  may 
get  more  than  the}-  merit.  Such  is,  we  believe,  the 
true  meaning  of  "the  complainant's  argument.  Is 
that  right  ?     Surely  not. 

If  you  authorise  or  encourage  judges  to  act  thus 
you  render  their  awards  an  arbitrary  act ;  you 
release  them  from  all  necessity  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  matters  brought  before  them  ;  and  you 
reduce  the  process  of  rewarding  merit  to  a  mere 
exercise  of  caprice.  In  short,  for  law  you  substi- 
tute despotism.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  judges  to  decide  according  to  the  rules  that 
are  placed  before  them  ;  not  to  swerve  to  the  right 
or  the  left  for  fear  or  for  favour  ;  and  most  espe- 
cially not  to  allow  considerations  of  expediency  to 
interfere  with  their  judgment.  The  only  license 
which  is  permissible  is,  when  a  reasonable  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  kind  of  medal  which  an  exhibitor 
can  claim,  then  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Fruit  judges  are  these  : — 

All  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  well  coloured  and 
properly  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable  ; 
if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 

Exhibitors  of  collections  of  Fruit  should  bear  in  mind 
that  however  fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  their  col- 
lection may  be,  they  cannot  gain  a  prize  unless  they 
fnrnish  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  fruit  of  first-rate 
quality. 

The  judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  offered 
by  the  Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  con- 
ferring Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  con- 
templated in  these  regulations,  if  they  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so. 

The  judges  are  also  not  to  make  any  award  in  cases 
where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not  appear  worthy  of  a 
Medal ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition  might  obtain 
a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhibition  of 
the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

Are  these  rules  unreasonable  or  injudicious  ?  One 
person  says  they  are ;  another  that  they  are  not. 
For  ourselves  we  can  discover   nothing   in   them 


pride  at  being  victors  in  an  honourable  competi- 
tion, which  distinguishes  or  should  distinguish  other 
classes  of  Society.  We  utterly  repudiate  such  an 
opinion,  which  rests  on  no  sort  of  foundation,  unless, 
indeed,  a  few  sordid  exceptional  cases  are  to  be 
taken  as  the  rule.  Indeed,  the  smallness  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  prizes  for  which  gardeners  contend 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  being  influenced  by  honour- 
able ambition,  and  not  by  the  mean  desire  of  win- 
ning money.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
Mammon  is  the  object  of  a  gardener's  worship,  he 
will  sink  to  the  level  of  a  blackleg,  and  there  the 
world  will  leave  him. 

That  the  judges  are  not  unfair  is  so  universally 
admitted  that  we  can  only  suppose  our  correspon- 
dent to  have  used  the  term  hastily,  and  not  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  That  they  are 
not  penuiious  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  having, 
at  the  very  exhibition  in  question,  given  away  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  medals  offered  for  Grapes, 
Pines,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  and  that  for  a 
show  of  fruit,  by  no  means  remarkable,  3S  medals, 
of  the  money  value  of  68?.,  were,  in  fact,  assigned. 
In  short,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  complaint 
that  has  been  made  is  not  sustained  by  argument 
or  evidence,  and  we  therefore  honourably  acquit  the 
defendants. 


of  a  lower  order  be  exempt  ?  All  that  we,  or  any 
one  else,  ought  to  demand  in  such  a  matter  is  that 
the  charges  to'  be  considered  shall  be  reasonable, 
specific,  conveyed  in  becoming  language,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  person  of  good  reputation,  not  a  mere 
caviller  or  calumniator.  Those  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  writer  who  complains  of  the  fruit  award,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  judges  should  not  be  over  strict, 
but  should  induce  a  man  to  show  collections  of 

fruit  by  very  liberal  conduct ;  because,  if  a  gardener  j  a  gravid  display.  We  will  be"  no  party  to  such  an 
can  get  more  money  by  showing  his  fruit  separately,  imputation  upon  English  gardeners  ;  for  they  are 
than  in  a  collection,  he  will  do  so  to  the  detriment  I  the  last  men  against  whom  it  should  be  charged  that 
of  the  exhibition.  The  complainant  would  there-  |  they  cannot  produce  all  that  is  demanded.  Nor  is 
fore  have  collections  encouraged,  which  he  says  is  I  it  desirable  to  see  a  table  loaded  with  fruit  no  better 
not  done  by  the  judges,  whom  he  charges  with  being  !  than  may  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Those 
over-critical,  penurious,  and  unfair.  And  he  ad-  I  who  are" anxious  to  gaze  on  heaps  of  middling  fruit 
duces  the  treatment  of  a  collection  of  fruit  from  Her  I  may  do  so  any  day  without  the  trouble  of  attending 
Majesty's  Garden  at  Frogmore,  as  a  proof  of  his    an  "exhibition. 

laint  being  well  founded.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  medals 


We  cannot  undertake  to  say,  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, what  force  there  maybe  in  the  last  state- 
ment, for  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the 
fruit  upon  the  occasion  in  question.  As  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ingram  is  among  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, the  presumption  would  doubtless  be  that  he  could 
not  have  furnished  an  inferior  collection.  We  must, 
however,  observe,  that  not  only  does  one  of  the 
judges  maintain  that  the  award"  was  right,  but  that 
we  have  before  us  a  letter  signed,  "  A  Market  Gar- 
dener," who  well  knows  whatTfruit  should  be,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  judges  havinggiven  more  than  a  silver 
medal  for  the  collection  said  to  have  been  treated 
unjustly. _  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude 
that  opinions,  among  equally  competent  observers, 


given  away  to  undeserving  objects  can  have  no 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  that  their  im- 
portance rises  in  exact  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  them.  Exhibitors,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  the  rigour  of  the  judges 
are,  of  all  men,  those  who  should  uphold  it.  If  they 
do  not,  and  if  judges  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded to  be  what  is  called  liberal,  a  gold  medal 
will  be  as  worthless  as  some  of  those  knighthoods 
which  have  been  unwisely  distributed  with  such 
profusion,  that  nobody  now-a-days  will  pick  them 
up.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  it  is  not  the 
honour  of  the  thing  that  exhibitors  look  to,  but  the 
money  value  of  it ;  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose gardeners  to  have  that  high  feeling  of  honest 


SUCCULENTS. 
Having  some  years  since  commenced  the  formation 
of  a  collection  of  succulents,  and  built  a  house  expressly 
for  them,  and  they  having  now  repaid  their  culture  by 
perfecting  their  grotesque  forms  and  producing  an 
abundance  of  blossom,  perhaps  a  short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  void  of  interest, 

I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1S35  that  I 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  gardens  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  but  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  that  I 
could  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  I  had  always, 
and  my  father  before  me,  grown  ,a  few  succulents.  I 
had  seen  those  of  the  old  Chelsea  Gardens,  and  of  the 
then  Kew  Gardens,  besides  the  collections  at  Brussels, 
and  others  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  But  when 
Mr.  Forbes  opened  the  door  of  the  new  succulent  house, 
containing,  as  it  did,  hundreds  of  forms  that  were  new  to 
me,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  to  give  complete  effect, 
I  was  overpowered  with  surprise.  The  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford with  that  munificence  that  particularly  distin- 
guished him,  did  not  allow  me  to  go  away  empty  handed. 
I  took  away  with  me  small  specimens  of  many  kinds 
wholly  new  to  me,  and  went  home  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  collect  and  possess  a  Tace  ofplants  that  had  ex- 
cited me  so  powerfully. 

I  soon  saw  that  their  interest  was  wholly  lost  by 
being  in  any  way  mingled  with  other  kinds  of  vegetation. 
The  few  I  could  muster  added  to  my  new  prize  were 
too  insignificant  to  form  the  staple  of  a  house,  so  I  made 
the  round  of  the  London  nurseries,  buying  wherever 
anything  could  be  found  that  I  did  not  possess.  I  re- 
member on  this  occasion  to  have  purchased  every  suc- 
culent in  Mr.  Lowe's  collection  at  Clapton,  amongst 
which  were  some  newly  imported.  But  I  must  not 
forget  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  Knight,  of  the  King's- 
road,  who  freely  gave  me  any  succulent  he  possessed 
not  in  my  collection,  and  I  also  received  considerable 
augmentation  from  Mr.  C.  Palmer,  of  Shacklewell. 
With  all  these  accessions  I  returned,  but  still  found 
that  many  more  were  required  to  form  the  staple  of  a 
house  ;  so  I  set  out  to  collect  them  in  Normandy,  where 
many,  are  grown  ;  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  through 
the  Netherlands,  and  eventually  obtained  enough  to 
warrant  the  building  a  house  specially  for  their  culture. 
Thus  matters  have  stood  for  the  past  few  years  ;  but 
during  the  present  spring  an  occasion  of  an  augmenta- 
tion occurred  that  I  could  not  allow  to  pass  over. 

An  amateur,  who  was  as  devotedly  attached  as  my- 
self to  this  tribe,  and  whose  occupation  had  frequently 
for  the  few  past  years  taken  him  into  Germany,  in  which 
country  he  made  considerable  purchases,  determined 
upon  parting  from  his  whole  stock,  amongst  which  were 
many  novelties  to  my  collection,  and  also  many  seed- 
lings from  species  oddly  hybridized.  This  entire  col- 
lection I  have  added  to  my  own,  and  together  it  forms 
an  arrangement,  that  I  am  informed  no  nursery  in 
England  can  rival. 

To  the  succulent  grower,  I  would  advise  not  alone 
that  no  other  kind  of  plant  should  be  permitted  a  place 
in  the  house,  —  for  they  all  detract ;  but  that  such 
genera  as  Crassula,  Mesembryanthemum,  except  the 
dwarf  species,  Sempervivum,  and  most  of  the  succulents 
from  the  Canary  islands,  should  be  exempted  also.  I 
have  plants  of  Cereus  abnormis  5  or  6  feet  in  height ; 
so  long  as  they  are  associated  with  other  species  of 
Cereus,  or  Opuntia,  or  some  Euphorbias,  they  pre- 
serve their  strange  character,  and  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  spectator ;  but  let  an  overgrown  Sempervivum  be 
on  either  hand,  and  a  large  Mesembryanthemum  be 
placed  in  front,  and  their  character  is  lost.  It  then 
would  require  a  practised  eye  to  discover  their  merit. 
I  have  now  grown  these  plants  long  enough  to  find  out 
that  there  is  much  confusion  in  nomenclature,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
species  putting  on  very  different  aspects  according  to 
its  age  ;  and  also,  whether  it  has  been  raised  by  offset, 
or  from  seed.  So  complete  is  this  metamorphosis,  that 
some  kinds  are  perfectly  turbinate  at  one  part  of  their 
growth,  and  as  globular  at  another  ;  whilst  some  are 
globular  for  years,  and  become  columnar  in  their  after 
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growth.  In  one  instance,  to  a  certain  stage  of  growth, 
the  ribs  are  perpendicular,  when  the  same  plants  after- 
wards assume  a  curvilinear  direction  as  far  as  their 
ribs  are  concerned.  The  Opuntia  leueotriche  is  well 
clothed  with  beautiful  white  hairs  when  grown  in  a 
damp  heat;  but  in  a  dry  heat  exhibits  none  of  this 
peculiarity. 

Having  slightly  touched  upon  the  variety  of  form  that 
the  same  plant  exhibits,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
as  far  as  form  goes,  this  tribe  admits  of  no  competitors. 
The  effect  as  a  whole  is  that  which  no  other  plants  can 
produce,  and  the  individual  forms  are  so  various,  and 
so  determined,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  year  in  which 
they  do  not  afford  enjoyment  to  the  cultivator.  As  an 
instance  to  their  applicability  to  architectural  forms,  I 
need  only  mention  an  anecdote.  I  found  a  gentleman 
one  day  busily  sketching,  and  upon  approaching  him 
and  loo'kinf  over  his  drawing,  I  found  that  in  reality  he 
had  reversed  Horace's  maxim,  and  had  actually  joined 
the  stem  of  one  plant  to  the  head  of  another,  and  the 
base  of  a  third.  In  explanation,  he  said  he  was  invent- 
ing a  new  order  of  architecture  for  his  friend  "  Martin 
the  painter."  I  could  have  had  no  idea,  that  a  form  so 
consistent  could  have  been  made  up  of  such  hetero- 
geneous materials. 

During  the  past  five  years,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  have  flowered  many  curious  plants,  but  the 
house  during  the  past  week  has  been  one  mass  of  flower, 
and  some  possessing  great  interest.  Cereus  grandi- 
florus  has  now  flowered  so  often,  that  it  almost  has 
ceased  to  attract ;  but  I  have  blown  the  C.  nycticallis, 
one  of  the  specimens  from  Woburn  Abbey,  which  is 
generally  like  the  grandiflorus,  but  is  much  handsomer, 
being  longer  in  all  its  paris,  and  having  both  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  and  also  the  petals  of  far  greater 
breadth  than  the  old  species.  This  plant  has  four 
angles,  and  is  somewhat  stubborn  in  its  growth  ;  but  I 
have  just  flowered  another  whose  angles  are  six,  and 
whose  young  growth  is  thickly  covered  with  white  setae, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  new.  It  might  be 
taken,  as  far  as  the  flower  is  concerned,  for  a  smaller 
one  of  nycticallis,  having  all  the  relative  proportions 
of  that,  the  finest  species  of  this  section  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  hairy  in  its  inflorescence,  and  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  in  its  permanent  difference  of  angles,  never  can  be 
mistaken.  This  plant  was  an  imported  one  from  South 
America,  and  in  merit  must  rank  next  to  nycticallis 
before  spoken  of.  Of  Echinocactus  decorus,  Eyriesii, 
glaucus,  tubifiorus,  and  their  varieties,  I  have  had  a 
regular  flight  during  the  past  week  ;  but  among  them 
there  has  been  one  of  such  intense  beauty  that  I  cannot 
help  closing  these  remarks  with  a  description  of  it. 
The  plant  is  as  nearly  like  Echinocactus  glaucus  as  may 
be  ;  but  long  before  it  expanded,  it  gave  signs  of  flower- 
ing with  pink  sepals.  Day  by  day,  as  we  watched  it, 
this  character  continued  ;  and  when  the  blossoms  ex- 
panded, I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  lovely  flower.  The 
backs  of  the  sepals  were  of  the  peculiar  pink  that  is  seen 
in  the  Cape  genus  Helichrysum,  orApbelexis,  soften- 
ing into  the  most  pure  and  satiny  white ;  the  flowers 
were  of  equal  expanse,  and  the  petals  as  broad  as  in 
E.  Eyriesii. 

I  have  yet  another  of  the  same  kind  to  flower  ;  upon 
examination  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  no  hybrid,  but 
most  probably  a  natural  variety.  The  plants  are  im- 
ported specimens. —  William  Masters,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Canterbury. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Hollv-leaf-flt  [Phytomyza  Ilicis) Even  the 

rigid  prickly  Holly  is  not  exempted  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  :  the  young  shoots  being  sometimes  completely 
destroyed  by  caterpillars,  and  the  leaves  are  frequently 
covered  with  blisters,  which  from  their  brown  and 
pallid  tints  give  an  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  appear- 
ance to  this  favourite  evergreen.  I  remember  a  few 
years  since,  that  the  Hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hampstead  were  covered  with  blotched  leaves  in  the 
month  of  May  (fig.  1)  ;  a  friend  also,  who  called  my 
attention  to  the  subject  some  weeks  back,  says,  he  re- 
marked at  Clapton  Common,  that  almost  every  leaf  of 
the  Hollies  was  infested  by  a  subcutaneous  larva,  and  I 
observed  that  others  around  Chiswiek  were  in  a  similar 
state. 

On  lifting  up  the  dried  cuticle  of  the  leaf  on  the 
upper  surface,  one  finds  either  a  pale  greenish  larva,  or 
more  frequently  a  little  ochreous  brown  oval  pupa 
(fig.  2 ;  fig.  3,  the  same  removed  from  its  cell)  :  it  is 
very  glossy,  slightly  depressed,  with  10  distinct  segments, 
the  tail  producing  two  minute  tubercles  (fig.  -] ,  the  same 
magnified).  In  some  of  the  leaves  I  found  two  of 
these  pupae,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  I  bred  a  small 
fly  from  the  leaves,  which  appears  to  be  allied 
to  Phytomyza  nigricans  of  Macquart  ;  but  as  our 
insect  is  larger,  and  his  description  is  too  vague  to 
determine  the  species,  it  becomes  necessary  to  identify 
it  under  the  name  of  P.  Ilicis,  which  is  appropriate 
from  its  inhabiting  the  Ilex  (fig.  5  ;  fig.  6,  the  natural 
dimensions).  The  fly  is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour, 
clothed  with  small  black  hairs  and  larger  bristles  scat- 
tered over,  especially  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  former 
is  semi-ovate,  transverse ;  the  face  concave  andyellowish ; 
eyes  remote,  lateral,  and  nearly  orbicular  ;  ocelli  3, 
placed  in  triangle  on  the  crown  ;  the  mouth  projects  at 
the  lower^p^M  Ip7  aj«e  face,  and  consists  of  a  short 
labrum,  ind<j?*.J  in  fi  large  fleshy  bilobed  lip,  with  two 
ratheiJ^teJn^nlpT ai  the  kjjjj*  antennae  small,  inserted 
in  a  Cav)t7'ifi  fetal  of  flifcAJje  ;  they  are  brown,  the 
threaAisal  jomts  are/stouO^  1st  is  small,  the  2d  bowl- 


sub-orbicular  ;  to  the  upper  edge,  near  the  base,  is  I  however,  is  to  point  out  the  system  of  working  the  tank, 
attached  a  minute  joint,  from  which  arises  a  fine  bristle,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  usual 
thickened  at  the  base  and  slightly  pubescent ;  thorax    plau. 


sub-globose,  quadrate  above,  yellowish  on  the  sides 
scutellum  trigonate,  the  apex  rounded  and  producing 
four  long  bristles  ;  abdomen  elliptical,  scarcely  so  broad 
as  the  thorax,  pale  at  the  base,  with  six  distinct  seg- 
ments in  the  male,  and  seven  in  the  female,  which  sex 
is  furnished  with  a  retractile  ovipositor  ;  wings  incum- 
bent in  repose,  longer  than  the  body,  very  ample,  broad, 
and  oval,  transparent,  iridescent,  regularly  covered  with 
minute  pubescence  ;  nervures  brown,  subcostal,  very 
short ;  2d  and  3d  longitudinal,  strong  and  straight  ; 
4th  and  5th  very  faint  and  remote,  with  two  transverse 
nervures  near  the  base ;  halteres  clubbed  and  bright 
yellow  ;  legs  nearly  of  equal  length,  brownish  ochre, 
clothed  with  black  hairs  ;  thighs  stoutish  ;  tibiae  short, 
ochreous  at  the  base  ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  shanks,  and 
five-jointed  ;  basal  joint  elongated  ;  claws  very  minute. 
Having  only  a  single  specimen,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  mature,  it  is  very  probable  the  foregoing  de- 
scription may  require  amendment,  when  more  ample 
materials  are  obtained ;  but  as  their  blight  appears  to  be 
general,  it  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for  making 
the  cause  of  it  known,  and  I  believe  the  history  of  the 
insect  has  not  been  published  in  any  work. 


In  all  tanks  that  I  have  seen  covered  with  slate,  the 
plunging  material  was  dried  so  much  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  up  the  pots  and  fork  up  the  tan  or 
whatever  else  was  used,  and  to  water  it  frequently,  but 
by  this  arrangement  water  can  be  added  or  drawn  off 
till  the  exact  amount  of  moisture  is  obtained  ;  the  tank 
having  a  tap  at  one  end  for  the  purpose,  and  the  water 
in  the  tank  having  no  connection  with  the  boiler,  no  dirt 
can  get  into  it  ;  the  tank  is  covered  with  two  layers  cf 
pan-tiles,  the  upper  tiles  covering  the  joints  of  the  lower, 
which  are  laid  on  pieces  of  iron  placed  9  iuches  apart. 
The  tiles  are  not  laid  in  mortar,  so  that  there  is  always 
a  nice  moisture  in  the  plunging  material,  which  is  saw- 
dust. In  tlie  event  of  too  much  moisture  occurring,  the 
water  is  drawn  off  the  tank,  and  the  hnat  arising  from. 
the  pipes  soon  dries  it  up,  in  fact,  the  regulation  of  the 
moisture  is  under  perfect  control,  as  the  pipe  may  be 
only  half  covered,  or  more  or  less,  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable, and  the  moisture  will  be  in  proportion.  The 
pit  has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  and  gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  tank  is  made  of  brick  and  cement. — 
R.  Reid,  Mr.  Pampliu's  Nursery,  Lea  Road. 


Probably  all  the  Phytomyzas  are  injurious  to  plants, 
but  they  vary  considerably  in  their  habits,  some  de- 
positing their  eggs  in  composite  flowers,  the  larva  living 
in  the  receptacle,  and  undergoing  its  transformations 
there,  as  exemplified  in  the  P.  lateralis,  figured  in 
Curtis's  "  British  Entomology,"  pi.  393.  Another  spe- 
cies, named  P.  nigricornis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
illustrated  in  this  Journal  (v.  5,  p.  117),  in  consequence 
of  its  attacking  and  disfiguring  the  Pansy  flowers. 

I  expect  no  remedy  could  be  found  for  preventing  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  Holly-leaf  fly,  unless  any 
trap  could  be  invented  to  decoy  the  winged  insects.  If 
it  were  very  important  to  protect  the  plants  from  their 
attacks,  dusting  the  Hollies  with  soot  and  lime,  when 
they  are  damp  with  dew,  might  deter  the  flies  from 
depositing  their  eggs  on  the  leaves. — Ruricola. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 
The   following   wood. cut  represents  a  small  plant- 
manufactory  erected  under  my  direction  in  a  gentleman's 
garden  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  storing 


Eliaped, 


r  brttlljj  jj«  the  largest,  compressed, 


Reference  to  Fl.n. — 1,  Yorkshire  stones  ;  2,  Pipes  ;  3,  Tank  ; 
i,  Plunging  material :  5,  Paths  ;  pit  A,  2-inch  pipes,  only  to  ex- 
clude frost :  B,  4-inch  pipes,  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  C, 
Boiler,  which  works  either  one  or  both  pits,  the  whole  area 
being  26  feet  square. 

and  propagating  plants  for  bedding  out,  and  also  for 
keeping  all  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  in 
order  that  the  greenhouse  and  stove  might  be  occupied 
with  nothing  except  specimen  p'ants.    My  chief  object, 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Flower  Show;. — When  the  cultivator  of  flowers  has 
been  successful  in  raising  his  favourites,  and  his  par- 
terres begin  to  develope  their  beauties,  he  is  conscious 
of  a  very  natural  desire  to  show  his  produetious  to 
others.  The  wish  that  our  friends  should  admire  the 
same  objects  as  we  do  is  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  the  amateur  gardener,  and  has  sometimes  made 
him  a  mark  for  the  merriment  or  ridicule  of  those  who 
are  destitute  of  his  tastes.  Often  have  I  seen  an  in- 
habitant of  the  suburbs  of  London  who  is  happy  in  the 
]  possession  of  about  two  poles  of  ground  at  the  back  of 
his  dwelling,  drag  an  unwilling  visitor  round  and  round 
his  narrow  flower-beds,  and  din  his  ear  with  the  praises 
of  his  Cauliflowers,  or  his  Sweet  Williams.  In  such 
cases  the  grower  has  links  of  fancy  and  of  feeling  which 
bind  him  to  these  products  of  his  labour  and  skill,  of 
which  the  spectator  is  unconscious,  and  the  unwLliDg 
manner  in  which  he  follows  his  guide  reminds  one  of  a 
bear  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  walks  about 
indeed,  and  looks  around  him  enough,  but  would  evi- 
dently get  away  if  he  could  from  the  chain  which  con- 
fines him. 

But  if  the  grower  has  to  complain  of  undiscerning 
and  tasteless  mortals,  who  wonder  at  what  they  call 
his  useless  enthusiasm,  he  can  always  find  devotees  like 
himself  in  the  nearest  horticultural  society,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  a  company  "  fit,  though  few,-'  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  his  beauties  "  wasting  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air."  The  tendency  will  rather  be 
the  other  way,  for  the  visitors  may  be  so  critical  and 
keen  in  their  conceptions  of  floral  excellence,  that  your 
productions  may  be  blamed  for  not  having  been  grown 
with  sufficient  care,  or  prepared  for  the  show  with  the 
proper  degree  of  art.  But  do  not  be  discouraged  at 
this,  but  join  a  society  at  once.  Get  the  printed  lists 
of  articles  to  be  competed  for  as  early  as  you  can, 
and  then  select  those  in  the  growth  of  which 
you  are  likely  to  be  most  successful.  But  I 
shall  presume  you  have  done  this,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  contest  the  reward  of  excellence  or  superiority 
with  your  neighbours.  A  few  hints  derived  from  my 
own  observation  and  experience,  in  connection  with  a 
society  of  amateurs,  may  not  be  useless  in  reference  to 
the  general  subject  of  flower  shows. 

In  employing  art  for  the  purposes  of  successful  com- 
petition, let  Art  always  be  the  handmaid  of  Nature,  to 
wait  upon  and  follow  her  rules,  and  to  confer  on  her  a 
higher  beauty.  This  principle  should  regulate  the 
choice  of  articles  to  be  exhibited,  for  some  will  bend 
much  and  others  little  to  the  care  of  the  gardener. 
Thus,  what  are  called  florists'  flowers  are  always  de- 
sirable objects,  as  they  are  so  amazingly  affected  by  a 
skilful  growth.  But  the  rule  is  adverse  to  the  practice 
of  what  is  called  dressing  flowers,  that  being  an  opera- 
tion which  more  often  alters  than  improves  the  subject 
of  its  manipulations.  If  by  art  a  Carnation  may  pre- 
sent a  form  in  a  show-pan,  which  it  never  had  or  c -»uid 
have  when  growing  on  its  stem  in  a  bed,  the  triumph 
may  be  allowed  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  hut 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  by  a  rational  horticulturist. 
A  Carnation  grower  should  seek  the  improvement 
of  the  growth  of  the  flower,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
trussing  and  patching  up  the  disordered  petals  with 
string  and  cardboard.  The  object  is  to  make  art  so  to 
bear  on  vegetable  growth,  that  bad  habits  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  symmetry  and  beauty  more  uniformly  ob- 
tained. A  visitor  at  a  floral  exhibition  not  initiated 
into  the  masteries  of  flower- craft,  who  should  see  a 
stand  of  Carnations,  and  purchase  of  the  exhibitor  on 
the  faith  of  their  being  so  compact  and  regular,  would 
have  a  righ  t  to  complain  if  he  found  the  following  year  that 
these  qualities  were  conferred  by  dressing.  Skill  in  grow- 
ing is,  in  my  opinion,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  artificial  trimming  should  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  system 
of  sticking  and  propping  up  is  objectionable, 
and  is  dhussd  at  the  higher  shows.  Some  Pelargoniums 
present  an  immense  front  of  flowers,  while  the  hack  is 
a  miserable  scaffolding  of  sticks ;  others  throw  off  all 
their  branches  from  one  stem,  and  dispose  foliage  and 
bloom  equally  round  their  pots.  The  first  may  be  more 
attractive,  merely  as  presenting  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  latter  deserve  the  prize,  as 
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-developing  moat  the  subserviency  of  art  to  nature.  Ars 
est  celure  artem ;  in  floriculture  especially,  it  is  true  that 
-art  should  conceal  itself. 

A  real  love  of  science  should  be  always  made  to  re- 
press a  mere  spirit  of  gambling  in  flower-shows.  No 
one  can  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  operations 
-of  such  societies,  without  having  seen  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency in  some  minds  to  look  for  prizes  for  their  own 
sake.  Persons  have  been  known  to  withhold  their 
patronage  from  these  institutions,  because  sufficient 
prominence  has  not  been  given  to  some  produc- 
tions which  they  may  happen  to  fancy,  or  perhaps 
to  have  in  abundance  in  their  gardens.  The  veriest 
rubbish  has  in  this  manner  found  its  way  to  the  exhi- 
.hition,  and  when  the  folly  of  such  a  system  has  com- 
pelled its  discontinuance,  the  guinea  has  been  withheld 
and  the  patronage  withdrawn.  Unequivocal  marks  of 
disappointment  and  vexation  may  also  be  seen  some- 
times displayed  by  some  unsuccessful  candidate, 
although  the  superiority  of  the  winning  article  is  un- 
questionable. AH  such  feelings  and  tempers  will  be 
test  conquered  by  loving  floriculture  for  its  own  sake 
Those  who  do  this  will  feel  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
a  prize  bv  the  superior  method  of  growth  which  they 
now  have  exhibited  for  their  imitation,  and  they  will  go 
and  count  their  deficiencies  by  the  higher  examples 
brought  under  their  notice.  There  is  something  very 
undignified  in  striving  more  for  a  prize  of  10s.  than  for 
the  honour  of  persevering  efforts  to  improve  the  art.— 
H.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating. — In  your  number   of    the    20th 
June  there  are  some  additional  observations  on  Pol- 
maise  heating  by   "  J.   H.  H.,  B— k."     He  seems  to 
think  that  some  further  means  are  necessary  to  place 
the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  on  an  equality  with  the 
-hot-water  system  ;.  and   he  believes  that  that  system 
-does  not  present  sufficient  surface  for  the  heat  to   be 
diffused  over,  and  for   the  air   to  act  upon.     But  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  heated  surface  to  heat 
the  air  in  a  church  capable  of  holding  2000  people  (as 
has  been  proved  by  experiment),  and,  therefore,  quite 
enough  of  heat  for  any  hothouse.     By  the  hot-water 
system,  the  fire  is  first  employed  to  heat  the  tank ;  the 
tank,  being  heated,  heats  the  water,  and  the  hot  water 
in  its  circulation  heats  the  pipes  in  the  hothouse,  and 
they  heat  the  house.     In  the  Polmaise  system,  the  fire 
at  once  heats  the  stove,  and  that  heats  the  air  in  the 
hot-air  chamber,  and  that  the  house,  and  by  means  of 
the  drains  under  the  floor  of  the  hothouse,  a  constant 
circulation   is  kept  up,  and  with  less  fire  than  is  re- 
quired for  hot-water  pipes,  for  the  heat  required  to 
heat  the  air  sufficiently  in  the  hot-air  chamber  is  much 
less  than  is  required  to  bring  the  water  in  the  tanks  or 
pipes  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  unless  the  boiling  heat  is 
.kept  up,  the  water  will  not  circulate  through  the  pipes, 
or  the  heat  be  kept  up.     The  iron  of  the  stove  is  near 
the  heat,  and  the  surface  is  quite  extensive  enough  to 
heat  air  in  the  hot-air  chamber  to  any  degree  requisite 
to  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  hothouse  to  100  degrees,  if 
required.     The  effect  of  the  hot-water  pipes  is  to  heat 
the  air  of  the  hothouse,  by  means  of  using  more  ma- 
chinery, if  I  may  so  express  it,  than  by  at  once  intro- 
ducing hot  air  from  the  hot-air  chamber,  and  the  sim- 
pler the  process  and  the  less  complicated  the  machinery 
the  better,  and  the  expense  of  the  hot- water  apparatus 
is  saved.     I  do  not  enter  into  the  question,  of  the  con- 
ducting properties  of  air  and  water.     The  water  is  not 
applied  to  the  plants  directly,  the  air  is  so  applied,  and 
.constantly  changed  by  the  circulation. —  W.  M.,  Stir- 
ling, June  23. 

Singular  Appearance  of  a  Dew-drop. — One  morn- 
ing last  spring,  when  I  was  examining  dew-drops 
(or,  perhaps,  rather,  rain-drops)  upon  the  leaves 
of  different  plants,  I  was  somewhat  delighted 
with  the  strange  phenomenon  which  a  drop  of  water 
exhibited  upon  the  leaf  of  a  Sow-thistle.  The  leaf  was 
nearly  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  small  particles  of  dust 
were  upon  it ;  the  drop  of  water  upon  the  leaf  attracted 
some  of  the  dust,  when,  looking  at  it  through  the 
-microscope,  it  was  suddenly  disturbed,  and  showed  as 
if  a  storm  had  been  at  work  within  the  drop  of  water. 
At  one  time  the  particles  of  dust  were  seen  to  move 
rapidly  round  in  a  horizontal  manner  ;  then  they  sud- 
denly changed  that  position,  and  went  as  rapidly  as  be- 
fore in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Sometimes  they 
were  in  a  confused  state,  but  as  long  as  I  observed 
the  motion,  the  particles  within  the  drop  were  kept  in 
a  rotatory  state.  Was  the  disturbance  caused  by  any 
external  agent,  or  did  it  proceed  from  anything  con- 
nected with  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  leaf  %  The 
weather  was  still  at  the  time  when  I  made  the  observa- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  observe  it  again,  by  putting  dust 
■upon  a  drop  of  water  on  a  leaf,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  the  same  appearance  again. — Peter 
Mackenzie. 

The  Potato  Crop. — This  neighbourhood  being  that 
•which  was  last  year  first  attacked,  in  this  country,  with 
the  Potato  murrain,  I  am  induced  to  inform  your 
.readers  of  the  present  appearance  and  prospect  of  the 
crop  here.  Some  few  weeks  since  I  heard  rumours  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  every  instance 
I  at  once  visited  and  examined  the  suspected  plants  ; 
"but  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
frames,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authentic  in- 
stance of  the  murrain  this  year.  The  Potato-plants 
generally  were,  until  recently,  extremely  vigorous  and 
luxuriant :    never  before  in  this  island,  nor  I  believe 


and  early  ;  but  the  subsequent  continued  dry  weather 
had  commenced  ripening  the  crop  too  early  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  with  the  present  rain  some  will  yet  continue 
to  grow.  The  tubers  as  well  as  the  plants  are  perfectly 
sound.  Several  facts  have  come  to  my  notice  to  remove 
the  fear  that  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  communicated 
from  the  old  Potato.  In  one  of  the  contaminated  frames 
mentioned  above,  the  only  one  of  the  two  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  carefully,  in  the  other  in- 
stance the  young  tubers  only  being  sent  me,  I  found 
that  while  the  haulm,  young  tubers,  and  stolons  were 
all  affected,  the  old  tuber  was  merely  shrivelled  ;  and 
the  stem  from  it  to  the  first  stolon  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy.  In  another  instance,  I  observed  that  where 
a  heap  of  diseased  Potatoes  had  been  thrown  away,  the 
sound  portions  of  some  had  grown  ;  the  plants  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  although  having  no  other  mould 
than  that  of  still  rotting,  blighted  Potatoes,  the  young 
tubers  were  perfectly  sound.  Owing  to  the  quantities 
of  bad  Potatoes  thrown  away  which  have  since  vege- 
tated, Potato  plants  are  this  year  a  most  abundant 
weed  in  every  waste  place,  and  on  every  rubbish  heap  ; 
and  though  thus  the  product  of  contaminated  tubers, 
the  new  plauts  are  as  healthy  as  possible.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  yet  too  late  for  us  to  be  again  visited  ;  but 
the  above  facts  are  cheering,  as  disproving  some  posi- 
tions which  were,  a  priori,  reasonable  grounds  of  fear. 
— J.  Bell  Salter,  Ryde. 

Potato  Disease. — A  gentleman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  other  day  showed  me  a  specimen  of  diseased 
Potato-top,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
sidered his  crop  entirely  spoiled.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  of  the  malady  being  in  this  part. — A  Reader, 
Cockermbuth,  June  30.  . 

Dodder\or  Ladies'  Hair).— It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that  this  curious 
little  indigenous  plant  is  now  in  the  height  of  its  beauty, 
and  will  continue  so  for  at  least  another  month.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  its 
plain  English  name,  but  I  would  recommend  any 
juvenile  botanist  to  turn  to  Dr.  Lindley's  "Ladies' 
Botany  ;"  he  will  there  find  the  plant  pleasingly  noticed 
and  fully  described.  It  can  be  easily  grown  in  pots, 
and  when  skilfully  managed,  is  quite  an  object  of 
attraction,  and  will  do  well  either  in  the  conservatory 
or  in  rockwork  with  hardy  ferns. —  W.  P. 

American  Bug. — I  may  mention  that  30  years  ago 
a  relation  showed  me  a  young  Apple-tree  which  had 
been  nearly  killed  by  it,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  destroyed  the  insect  by  a  mixture  of  about  8  oz.  of 
goose-grease  to  2  oz.  of  sulphur,  plentifully  applied  with 
a  paint-brush  to  the  affected  parts,  the  mixture  being 
kept  in  a  liquid  state  during  the  operation  by  placing 
the  jar  containing  it  on  a  heated  brick.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  tree  several  years  afterwards; 
it  was  always  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  bore  fruit 
abundantly.  Subsequently  I  applied  the  same  process 
to  another  Apple-tree  very  badly  affected,  which  was 
quite  successful,  as  not  only  did  no  such  disease  again 
appear  on  that  tree,  but  whether  it  wasfrom  the  nourish- 
ment afforded  by  the  grease  or  the  sulphur,  or  by  a 
combination  of  them,  or  by  some  other  cause,  that  tree 
had  a  much  stronger  and  more  healthy  look  long  after- 
wards than  any  of  those  near  it. — Edward  West,  War- 
rington. 

Late  Drone  Bees.— In  this  locality  (near  Norwich) 
bees  began  to  swarm  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  there  is 
appearance  of  plenty  of  honey.  Mr.  Slade  appears  to 
doubt  what  I  said  about  a  second  brood  of  drones,  but 
"  B.  T  "  (p.  407)  mentions  a  good  instance  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Bellingford,  Norfolk,  had  once  a  late 
brood  of  drones  in  a  bell  glass.    Mr.  S.  observes  that 

I  treat  with  contempt  Huber's  belief  respecting  young 
queen  bees  not  depositing  drones'  eggs  before  they  are 

II  months  old.  But  as  old  stocks  produce  early  swarms, 
though  they  contain  queens  as  young,  and  perhaps 
younger  than  those  in  stocks  that  were  second  swarms 
the  previous  season,  therefore  what  he  relates  on  this 
point  does  not  bear  upon  the  subject  at  issue.  The 
presence  of  drones  does  not  regulate  the  time  of  swarm- 
ing, for  at  times  prime  swarms  issue  before  the  drones 
ap°pear,  at  other  times  not  till  after,  and  occasionally 
not  at  all.—  W. 

The  Weather.— I  beg  to  give  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  four  following  days  ;  viz.  : — 
June   i.  In  full  sunshine  on  a  garden  wall,  at  1,  p.m. 
In  open  shade        do.        (Constant  thunder). 

„    17.  In  full  sunshine,  at  2  p.m.  

Open  shade    do.    (Constant  thunder  all  day). 

„    IS.  In  full  sunshine,  at  3  p.m.  

In  open  shade  (Loud  thunder  in  manyplaces). 
„     19.  (Very  sultry).     In  full  sunshine,  at  10  A.M.  . . 

In  open  shade       . .        - .        do-  do.     A1 

(Thunder  loud  and  constant,  and  many  accidents  by  electricity). 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  very 
poor ;  indeed  many  of  the  wall-trees  are  almost  com- 
pletely denuded  of  their  leaves  by  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries, 
are  a  good  crop,  and  Potatoes  look  excellently  well  ; 
Turnips  are  coming  on  very  finely,  and  corn  is  looking 
quite  healthy,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  hot  and  dry  ; 
corn  and  Barley  are  in  ear,  being  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  last. year. — A.  Walker,  Gardener,  Mayen 
House,  Bamffshire,  N.  B. 

Dandelion  Root  a  substitute  for  Coffee.— I  was  read- 
ing Mr.  Forsyth's  article  on  "  the  value  of  a  weed," 
(p.  340),  with  considerable  relish,  although  it  was  a  Dan- 
delion subject,  until  I  came  to  the  coffee  department. 
I  did  not  know  whether  to  stand  still  or  go  on  ;  but 
after  a  pause  I  went  through  it  all.  Having  read  some 
years  ago  in  a  medical  work  that  at  Gottingen  the  roots 
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anywhere  else,  have  I  before  seen  them  so  luxuriant '  of  the  Dandelion  are  roasted  and  substituted  tor  conee 


by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an  infusion 
prepared  in  the  same  way  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  coffee  berry,  I  set  to  work  and  collected 
a  quantity  of  the  roots  ;  had  them  washed  and  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  ;  got  a  coffee  roaster  and  roasted 
them  ;  purchased  a  coffee-mill  and  ground  them.  I 
think  it  got  a  fair  trial ;  but  I  imagine  that  we  could 
be  brought  to  relish  liquid  guano  or  hay-water  sooner 
than  Dandelion  coffee.  We  are  informed  that  Taraxa- 
cum has  been  long  in  repute  as  a  mild  detergent  and 
aperient  ;  and  its  diuretic  effects  may  be  inferred  from 
the  vulgar  name  it  bears  in  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. People  in  trouble  will  not  hesitate  long  about 
taking  bitter  medicine ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  healthy  inhabitants  of  this  country  relish  such 
coffee,  unless  some  better  mode  of  preparing  the  article 
is  used  than  the  one  I  followed.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  flowers  of  the  Dandelion  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility  when  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
sun  in  a  summer's  morning  ;  an  evident  motion  of  the 
flowerets  may  be  discovered.  Have  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Chronicle  observed  such  a  motion  ?  —  Peter 
Mackenzie. 

A  Cement  or  Glue.— Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of 
mastic  in  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  make  them 
liquid.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much  isinglas9 
(previously  soaked  in  water  till  softened)  in  rum  or 
brandy  as  will  make  2  ounces  by  measure  of  strong 
glue  ;  add  two  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  ammoniacum, 
which  must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till  dissolved.  Mix 
the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat,  and  keep  the  composi- 
tion in  a  bottle  well  corked.  When  to  be  used,  set  the 
bottle  in  hot  water.  An  excellent  cement.-*-  Wm.  W. 
Drake,  Walthamstow. 

Destruction  of  Green-fly.— 1   have   noticed  several 
plans  suggested  for  destroying  aphis  ;  some  appear  to 
have  been  successful  in  part,  more  particularly  that  of 
syringing  with  a  solution  in  water  of  common  smelling 
salts.     I  have  not  tried  this,  but  I  conceive  it  is  open,  like 
all  other  syringing,  to  the  defect  of  leaving  some  parts 
of  the  plants  or  leaves  untouched,  both  by  the  water 
and  that  which  it  contains  j  and  to  another  great  defect 
of  not  entirely  killing  all  the  insects,  some  of  which 
will  immediately  make  for  the  stem  of  the  plant  and 
commence  an  ascent.     I   will,  however,  describe  a  plan 
which  I   have  found  very  efficacious,  particularly   in 
clearing  Roses  of  their   worst  enemy.     I  have  nothing 
at  present  made  expressly  for  the   purpose,  but  use 
articles  which  happen  to  be  at  hand.     They  are,  first,  a 
common  hair-brush  used  for  sweeping   rooms,   about 
half  worn  out,  which,  as  most  people  know,  is  about  a 
foot  long,  and  three  inches  wide  in  the  wood,  the  hair 
projecting  two  inches  all  round,  and  having  a  handle 
about  four  feet  in  length— this  handle  might  be  very 
conveniently  shortened  to  one  foot  for  this  purpose. 
The   next  thing  to  be  used  is  a  common  hand-brush 
(such  as  is  used  commonly  by  chambermaids,  with  a 
dust-pan),  and  if  this  has  been  about  one-third  used  up, 
so  much  the  better.    Round  the  wood  which  holds  the 
hair  of  the  first  brush  should  be  nailed  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  or  pasteboard,  extending  about  half  the  length  of 
the  outside  hairs,  and  fitting  closely  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  insects  from  falling  through. 
Then  take  the  first-mentioned  brush  in  the  left  hand, 
and  place  it  under  the  Rose  or  other  shoot  on  which 
the  insects  are,  and  take  the  other  brush  in  the  right 
hand    aud    taking    the    shoot    between    the    two   rub 
them  together,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  insects  from  the 
shoot  and  leaves,  and  then,  whilst  the  shoot  is  between 
them,  draw  both  together  from  the  tree,  so  that  the 
shoot  and  leaves  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  hairs,  and 
you  will  find  scarcely  an  insect  remaining,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  on  the  wood  at  the  root  of  the  hairs,  and  a 
few  sticking  about  the  hairs.     By  this  means  you  may 
very  soon,  if  numerous,  collect  many  thousands  of  your 
enemies.     Then  with  the  back  of  one  brush  knock  the 
back  of  the  other,  and  they  will  all  fall  on  the  ground, 
an  easy  prey  to  the  sole  of  your  foot.     I  imagine  that 
Hop-grounds  might  be  cleared  of  aphides  in  this  way,  it  is 
so  quick  and  simple  ;  and  when  the  plants  get  tall,  steps_ 
might  be  used  ;  it  is  only  sweeping  plants,  instead  of 
sweeping  streets  or  houses.— if.  H.  G.      [A  parapetti- 
coat  is  better.] 

Cut  Roses  at  the  Chiswich  Show— As  there  may  very 
probably  be  prizes  given  next  year  for  cut  Roses,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how  it  was,  that  in  the 
collections  of  50  varieties,  the  second  prize  was  given  to 
a  stand  which  contained  two  varieties  of  Moss  Roses. 
In  the  prize  paper,  a  prize  is  offered  for  Moss  Roses, 
and  then  for  other  Roses,  in  50  varieties.  The  word 
other,  appears  to  exclude  the  Moss.  One  of  the  Moss 
Roses  was  the  fringed  Provence,  which  might  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  a  Provence,  but  the  other,  though  I  forget 
the  exact  variety,  was  undoubtedly  a  Moss — S.  AT. 
[We  were  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
judges  will  answer  this  inquiry.] 

Fuchsia  Challenge-Observing  In  the  last  number  of  the ^Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hally  relative  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  upon  the  Fuchsias,  and  Mr.  H.  hav- 
ing stated  the  subject  in  a  way  that  would  lead  others  to  sup- 
pole  that  the  judges  had  neglected  to  do  that  which  was  re- 
quired of  them,  I  beg  upon  this  point  to  make  a-hi-iet  reply  to 
his  statement.  To  render  this  matter  perfectly  clear,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  an  extract  from  the  original  agreement, 
signed  by  the  respective  parties,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Hally, 
and  Epps.  As  to  the  duties  required  of  the  judges,  this  docu- 
ment stated  that :  "  The  owner  of  the  Fuchsia  which  shall 
then  be  declared  by  the  said  judges  to  be  the  best  in  point  ot 
flower,  growth,  and  general  habit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
stakes  of  &.,  which  shall  have  been  deposited,  by  each  of  the 
above-named  parties.  That  should  the  judges  consider  either 
of  the  other  two  Fuchsias  so  exhibited  deserving  or  sufficiently 
meritorious,  they  shall  be  empowered  to  award  to  the  owner  ot 
such  Fuchsia,  one  of  the  said  sums  of  51.  as  a  second  prize  to 
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the  second  flower."  It  thus  appears  from  the  above  extract, 
that  the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Hally  founds  his  complaint,  is 
one  left  to  the  option  of  the  judges  ;  it  was  a  point  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  exercise  their  judgment,  whether  to  place  a 
second  or  not,  and  that,  in  coming  to  the  decision  they  did,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  have  been  strictly  complied  with.  After 
carefully  examining  the  specimens,  they  were  unanimous  in 
opinion  "that  the  Fuchsia  exhibited  under  the  letter  C  (which 
proved  to  be  Mrs.  Lane),  was  the  best  in  poiut  of  flower  and 
general  habit,  and  that  no  further  award  should  be  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  either  of  the  light  varieties  been 
considered  "sufficiently  meritorious,"  a  second  prize  would 
have  been  given  ;  but  the  inconstancy  of  the  Empress  as  re- 
garded that  most  important  part  of  the  flower,  the  corolla,  and 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  Countess  from  the  sepals  not  expand- 
ing, combined  with  other  imperfections,  influenced  the  judges 
in  their  determination;  nor  were  they  blind  to  the  defects  in 
the  winning  flower.  As  the  note  of  preparation  had  long  been 
sounded,  something  first-rate  was  looked  for,  both  as  regarded 
quality  and  growth,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  three 
better  Fuchsias  had  not  been  selected  for  the  occasion. — One  of 
the  Judges, 


gjou'etfes. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY.' 
June  16.— The  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  chair.  J. 
Birkett,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  were  elected  Fellows. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  ';  Ou  the  func- 
tions of  Calcification  in  the  Cowrie  and  the  Olive,  two 
pectinibranchiate  Mollusks."  The  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  point  out  the  different  process  by  which  the  same 
end  was  accomplished  in  animals  elose'ly  allied.  Hav- 
ing called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pearly  nautilus 
secretes  a  heavy  shell,  capable  of  resisting  great  pres- 
sure, whilst  the  paper  nautilus  secretes  a  light  elastic 
boat,  used  only  by  the  female  for  the  purposes  of  ovipo- 
sition  ;  the  author  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  process  of  secretion  of  the  shell  of  the  Cowrie  and 
that  of  the  Olive.  He  concluded  his  observations  by  a 
caution  against  generalising  or  speculating  on  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  a  mollusk  from  the  analogies  presented 
by  its  shell.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  of 
the  naked  animals  and  their  shells.  No  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  this  interesting  paper. 


formerly  described,  whose  flowers,  however,  did  not  open  on 
account  of  the  dulness  of  the  day ;  Phamocoma  prolifera,  in 
fine  health,  but  not  well  in  bloom  ;  a  small  Ixora  coccinea, 
with  10  large  heads  of  bright  red  flowers ;  and  a  good  Erica 
Shannoni.— In  Mr.  Bruce's  group  was  a  very  highly-coloured 
Leschenaultia  formosa  ;  a  tine  Aphelexis  humilis ;  the  pretty 
zEs'chynanfllus  parasiticus  formerly  mentioned ;  a  green-flow- 
ered Heath ;  and  a  variety  of  E.  tricolor,  together  with  Gar- 
doquia'Hookeri ;  a  small  Pimelea  decussata,  Clerodendron  fallax, 
and  the  blue  Roeila  ciliata.— Among  Mr.  Malyon's  plants  were 
Vinca  rosea  alba,  Clerodendron  fallax,  and  a  tall  C.  squama- 
turn  ;  a  well-grown,  but  not  finely-bloomed  Leschenaultia  for- 
mosa ;  together  with  a  dwarf  variety  of  L.  biloba,  and  a  good 
Statice  arborea.  Associated  with  these  were  likewise  Ixora 
coccinea,  the  pretty  red  and  white  Kalosanthes  versicolor,  an 
Oncidium,  and  aO  j  eHeath.—  Mr.  Hamp  sent,  among  others. 
Veronica  specios  the  pretty  pink-flowered  Erica  Juliana, 
Clerodendron  sqn.matum,   Gesnera  splendens,  the  handsome 

Kalosanthes  miniata,  and  Rondeletia-speciosa ^Groups  of  Six 

Plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq.  •  Mr. 
Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham  ;  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to'H. 
Berens,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Kay,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  of  Norwood, 
and  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Blackheath.  Mr.  Clarke's  plants  comprised 
the  well  known  Pelargonium  tricolor  ;  an  Ixora  coccinea  ;  a  fine 
Acliimenes  longiflora,  and  a 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

July  1.— This  the  third  and  last  Exhibition  for  the  season 
was  held  in  their  garden,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park.  The 
day,  although  cloudy,  continued  favourable,  and  durin"  the 
afternoon  a  considerable  number  of  visitors  entered  the  garden 
includingHis  Highness  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  exhibition  itself' 
although  presenting  little  novelty,  was  a  fair  one  considering 
the  season.  ° 

Collections  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G 
W.  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  both  receiving  first  prizes.  There 
was  a  cleanliness  and  freshness  in  the  entire  appearance  of  the 
lea-bridge  group  that  particularly  distinguished  it  from  all 
others.    At  the  top  of  the  stage  stood  a  superb  specimen  of  Al- 
lamanda  cathartica,  6  ft.  in  height  and  finely  in  bloom  ■  and  on 
one  side  of  it  the  beautiful  Sollya  linearis.mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  lovely  plant  of  the  sweet-scented 
btephanotis  floribunda.    Supporting  these  were  noble  bushes 
of  the  genus  Kalosanthes,  including  nitida,  3  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  beautifully  grown  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion as  regards  bloom.     K.  grandiflora  miniata  superbly  done 
and  a  less  handsome  plant  of  K.  coccinea.    Associated  with 
these  wereAphelexis  humilis,2ft.  in  height  and  as  much  through 
Fine  plants  of  Tinea  alba  and  rosea  alba  ;   a  large  Tristania 
neriifulia,  not  sufficiently  in  bloom,  and  a  fine  Ixora  coccinea 
In  front  were  Franciscea  acuminata,  the  pretty  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  whose    chaste  looking  heads  of  snow-white  flowers 
answer  well  for  bouquets  ;  Crowea  saligna  in  luxuriant  health 
but  hardiy  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  two  plants  of  Clerodendron 
fallax  ;  a  pretty  Gardoquia  Hookeri ;   Phamocoma  prolifera 
rather  scarce  of  flowers;  a  highly  coloured  Acliimenes  longil 
flora,  together  with  Statice  arborea,  the  violet-flowered  Bur- 
toma  conferta,  and  a  plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  18  inches 
in  height  and  as  much  in  width.    Mr.  Barnes'  collection  also 
contained  some  good  plants  ;  at  the  top  of  the  stage  stood  Cle- 
rodendron paniculatum,  about  8  feet  in  height,  with  a  panicle 
of  flowers  2  feet  in  length,  and  supporting  it  two  plants  of  C. 
fallax,  a  noble  Crowea  saligna,  G  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
width,  a  good  Allamanda  cathartica,  and  the  same  large  Pha? 
nocoma  prolifera  formerly  exhibited.     In  the  same  collection 
were  also  large  plants  of  Pimelea  decussata,  and  Veronica  spe- 
ciosa, the  latter  insufficiently  in  bloom  ;  Polygala  cordifolia  ■ 
Ixora  grandiflora,  in  good  condition ;  the  red  and  white  Kalo' 
santhes  miniata  and  nitida,  and  a  variety  of  the  old  K.  cocci- 
nea;  two  plants  of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  lovely  Roella 
ciliata,  together  with  two  of  Rondeletia  speciosa,  a  miserable 
Ardisia  hymenandra,  and  a  fine  Erica  jasminiflora.     In  front 
were  Oncidium  Wentworthianum  and  0.  Lanceanum  the  former 
a  large  plant,  and  near  them  a  large  but  middling  Aerides 
odoratum.     Associated  with  these  were  Ixora  grandiflora  hal- 
ing numerous  deep  orange  heads  of  bloom,  the  green  flowered 
Heath  (Enca  viridiflora),  and  a  variety  of  E.  ventricosa 
Two  famous  Collections  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 


were  shown  by  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brooklands 
and  by  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Bromley,  to  both  of 
which  first  prizes  were  awarded.  In  Mr.  Ayres'  group,  at  the 
top  of  the  stage,  stood  the  large  Clerodendron  paniculatum  for- 
merly described,  with  its  three  enormous  panicles  of  flowers 'still 
in  perfection ;  and  supporting  it  C.  fallax,  Polygala  oppositi- 
loha;  a  famous  Crowea  saligna;  the  fine  Allamanda  cathar 
tica,  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  ;  also  the  noble  Gloriosa 
superba.  And  associated  with  these  were  Leschenaultia  for 
mosa ;  Kalosanthes  media,  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  covered  with  bloom  ;  the  old  K.  coccinea,  more 
straggling  than  the  former ;  a  fine  Phamocoma  prolifera  •  and 
a  large  Veronica  speciosa,  hardly  sufficiently  in  bloom.  In  the 
same  group  were,  moreover,  the  lovely  pink-flowered  Erica  Par 
mentieriana  rosea  ;  Ixora  crocata,  hardly  sufficiently  in  bloom  ■ 
tne  larger  flowered  Aphelexis  .spectabilis  ;  a  Rondeletia-  the 
somewhat  scarce  Acliimenes  multiflora ;  and  several  Heaths 
S£  i  .  nt  ?  collection  were  plants  of  Vinca  rosea,  and  rosea 
alba,  both  about  3  feet  in  width,  and  21  feet  in  height  •  an 
Allamanda  cathartica,  rather  bare  of  flower ;  a  good  Ixora 
snecios-?5  r   »i  ^n°W°  Piusseli;l  juncea;  and  Rondeletia 

!E ?  L'« P  ya  c!?spa'  ln  flne  condition  ;  Oncidium  Lance- 
Knif1  w3?  P°°r  fl0™r^?it?  ;  a  spreading  Erica  infundibu- 
litormis  hardly  enough  in  bloom  ;  and  a  large  E.  ampullacea 
leschenauTtT-f  fKmelea  sPectabili's,  «.d  P.  SecusfaTa "a  fine 
d^nSrnS  f  i  fo™°s*  \  a  small  Gardoquia  Hookeri ;  Clero- 
««™J?  r  arV  wuth  51x  flower-spikes  ;  a  large  Cattleya  ■  and 
several  Cape  Heaths,  which  were  rather  bare  of  flowers    ' 

of  snow-white  flowers;  the  fi «Jjg3u cfflaS *a ^VSa 
crocata,  Manett  a  cordifolia.  and  Leschenaull  a  formosa  In 
the  same  collection  was  also  the  same  fine  Aplu-lexlsTumilis 


Oood  Aphelexis  humilis,  together 
with  Erica  inflata,  and  the  pretty  yellow  Cassia  corymbosa.  Mr. 
Taylor  sent  a  neat  Erica  jasminiflora  alba ;  the  showy  Clero- 
dendron fallax ;  a  charming  Stephanotis  floribunda,  together 
with  Leschenaultia  formosa,  in  good  condition  ;  Statice  sinuata 
and  a  pretty  Hoya  carnosa.  From  Mr.  Stanly  were  Achimenes 
longiflora;  a  tall  Clerodendron  fallax;  a  good  Gardoquia 
Hookeri;  Pelargonium  tricolor,  andLeschenaultiaformosa.  Mr. 
Kay  sent  the  fine  Mahernia  incisa,  formerly  described  ;  a  good 
Veronica  speciosa;  Achimenes  grandiflora.  and  Begonia parvi- 
foha,  in  good  -condition  ;  and  a  pretty  Erica  inflata,  From 
Mr.  Cole  were  Gardenia  radicans  ;  Aphelexis  humilis  ;  Statice 
arborea,  and  the  purple  Erica  Bergiana.  Mr.  Calver,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  also  exhibited  six  plants,  among  which  were  pretty  plants 
of  Sollya  heterophylla  and  Leschenaultia  formosa. 

The    display    of  Orchids   was  indifferent.      Collections   of 
15  were  shown  by  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  "Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stock- 
well,   and  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,   of  Tooting.    Mr.   Don   sent 
Stanhopea  tigrinahardly  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  a  good  Acropera 
Loddigesii,  with  numerous  pendent  spikes  of  dull  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  Vanda  teres  ;  the  charming  Aerides  maculosam,  with  two 
flower  spikes ;  Granimatophyllum  multiflorum,  with  two  stron" 
gracefully  pendent  spikes  of  green  and  brown  blossoms  ;  a  fine 
Oncidium  pulvinatum,  with  Brassia  Wrayce,  and  the  sweet  smell- 
ing Epidendrum  aromaticum  ;  together  with  Aerides  odoratum, 
Lycaste  tetragona,  a  poor  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  a  small 
Barkeria  spectabilis,   Brassia  Lanceana,  and  Cirrhsea  tristis  • 
the  latter  with  numerous  pendent  spikes  of  insect-like  blos- 
soms.    In  the  collection  from  Tooting  we  remarked  the  rare 
Oncidium  nebulosum,  a  Brazilian  species  with  beautiful  large 
yellow  and  brown  blossoms,    0.  pulvinatum,  having  a  fine 
flower  spike,   O.  luridum  guttatum,  a  fine  Stanhopea  tigrina, 
the  pale  variety  of  S.  Wardii,   Huntleya   violaeea,    Lycaste 
cruenta,   the  white-flowered  Calanthe    veratrifolia,    and  the 
curious  green-tailed  Dendrochilum  filiforme.     In  the    same 
group     were     also    Warrea    tricolor,     the    showy    Cattleya 
Mossue,  with  eight  expanding  blossoms,  Miltonia  spectabilis 
and  the  curious  Trichopilia  tortilis.— Collections  of  10  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  and  by 
Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading.     In  Mr.  Plant's 
group  were  Aerides  odoratum,  rather  past  its  best,  the  lovely 
A,  maculosum,  a  fine  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  0.  Lanceanum, 
with  eight  spikes  of  flowers,  and  Trichopilia  tortilis,  together 
with  Cirrhaja  fusco-lutea,  and  the  blue  lippedVanda  Roxburghii. 
Mr.  Rae  sent  a  large  Oncidium  Baueri,  a  small  Phatenopsis 
amabilis,  Cattleya  Mossia?  in  good  condition;  Aerides  affine 
Rodnguesia  secunda,  the  odd  little  Maxillaria  stapelioides, 
and  a  Huntleya  violaeea.— In  Mr.  Barnes's  group  of  six  plants 
were  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  a  Gongora,  Oncidium  roseum,  and 
Tnchopi:ia  tortilis. 

The  Display  of  Cape  Heaths  was  far  from  being  fine,  al- 
though a  large  number  of  this  beautiful  tribe  was  brought 
together.    With  the  exception  of  some  noble  bushes  of  the  red 
and  white-flowered  E.  metulfeflora  bicolor,  and  one  or  two  fine 
specimens  of  jasminiflora  alba,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.     This  was  not,  however,  the  case  with  Roses.     These, 
both  eut  and  in  pots,  were  produced  in  excellent  condition,  fully 
equalling  any  former  exhibition  of  this  fine  flower.     The  group 
of  12  plants  from  Mr.  Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth,  was  superbly  done  ;  and  so  was  that  from  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,   of   Great  Berkhampstead.      Among  Mr.  Dobson's 
plants,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  we  remarked 
Due    de  Luxembourg,    Madame    Desprez,    Caroline,     Hardy 
Dulclure(?)  Edouard  Desfosses,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  La  Reine,  Napoleon,  and  Odorata  (white).— 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  sent  La  Reine,  Gloire  de  Paris,  Marquise 
Boccella,      Theresita,     Celine,      Cardinal     Fesch,     Calypso, 
Triomphe  du  Luxembourg,  Grandissima,  Devoniensis,   Coupe 
d'Hebe,  and  Triomphe  de  Laqueue.— Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford, 
also  sent  a  good  group,  in  which  were  Bougere,  Virginalis' 
Goubault,     Queen,  Comtesse    de    Resseguier,  Fulgorie,     and 
Prince  Albert.— Cut  Roses,  in  Collections  of  100  varieties',  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Francis,  Lane,  and  Paul,  as  well  as  fine 
boxes  of  12,  by  the  same  growers.— Of  Autumnal  Roses  :  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  fine  boxes  of  B.  Perpetual: 
Comtesse  Duchatel,   Clementine  Seringe,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Baronne  Prevost,  Dr.  Marx,  Rivers,  and  La  Reine. 
_    Of  Showy  Plants  Mr.  Green  produced  a  collection  of  Cacti 
in  good  condition,  and  groups  of  Clerodendrons  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea-brid; 
P.  Ayres,  of  Brooklands.     Of  the 


and  by  Mr.  W. 
-  0enus  Nerium  Mr.  Kay  pro- 
duced a  handsome  plant  of  splendens,  for  which  a  first  prize 
was  awarded. 

Of  Single  Specoiens  of  superior  cultivation  a  large  number 
of  Plants  were  staged.— Mr.  Hunt  had  a  fine  Erica  Massoni 
measuring  3  ft.  in  height  and  as  much  across;  Mr.  Green,  a 
capital  Erica  jasminiflora  alba,  Pentas  carnea,  a  pretty  Ixo'ra 
coccinea,  and  Medinilla  erythrophylla ;  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
Stanhopea  tigrina,  Astelma  eximia,  and  Erica  metuteflora 
bicolor;  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixtoii-hill,  a  fine  Erica  ampullacea  • 
Messrs.  Fraser  a.  very  fine  Kalosanthes  nitida,  Crowea  saligna' 
Manettia  bicolor,  and  Erica  eximia  ;  Mr.  Duncan  Leschenaultia 
formosa;  Mr.  Orosten,  Hoya  carnosa;  Mr.  Stanly,  Achimenes 
grandiflora;  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting,  Roella  ciliata;  Mr.  Kemp 
Achimenes  longiflora;  and  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow' 
Erica  viridiflora. 

Of  New  or  Rare  Plants  in  bloom,  Messrs.  Henderson  of 
Pine-apple-place,  sent  iEschynanthus  Boschianus,  a  beauti- 
ful new  form  of  this  handsome  genus,  and  their  Achimenes 
Leibmanni,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  grandiflora  •  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Regent's  Park,  the  lovely  Torenia  asiatica ;'  Mr. 
Stanly,  a  seedling  Thysanotus  :  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Calystcgia 
pubescens,  mentioned  in  another  column  ;  Mr.  Ayres,  Mus- 
srenda  roaorophylla,  and  Clitoria  Ternatea ;  Mr.  Dobson 
Achimenes  argyrostigma  ;  and  Mr.  Dod,  a  Lobelia,  and  Ruellia 
macrophylla. 

Of  other  objects  of  an  interesting  but  not  showy  kind  were 
several  collections  of  British  plants,  including  some  of  the 
rarer  species.  Two  collections  of  Alpines  from  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  who  also  bad  a  group  of  variegated 
plants,  two  groups  of  British  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr 
Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  a  box  of  dwarf  Cacti  from  Mr! 
Oliver,  and  finally  a  handsome  green  slate  basket,  containing 
Physurus  pictus,  and  the  Ceylon  Anajctochilus  setaceus  from 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Pelargoniums,  though  good 
for  the  season,  showed  an  evident  decline  from  their  former 
splendour.    Mr.  Staines  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  12  new,  first- 


rate,  and  distinct  varieties,  grown  in  8-inch  pots  ;  his  flowers 
were  Camilla,  Rainbow,  Nameless,  Sultana,  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Phajon,  Josephine,  Champion,  Matilda,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Trafalgar,  and  Plato.  2nd  to  Mr.  Cock,  who  exhibited  Hector, 
Negress,  Orion,  Arabella,  Zenobia,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Milo 
Momus,  Lucifer,  Sunset,  Marc  Antony  and  Shield  of  Achilles. 
For  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties  grown  in  11-inch  pots', 
Mr.  Staines  and  Mr.  Cock  were  the  only  competitors.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  former,  the  2nd  to  Mr.  Cock.  For 
collections  of  8  varieties  grown  in£-inch  pots,  Mr.  Robinson,  gr. 
to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  took  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Coysh.  gr.  to 
G.  Hudson,  Esq.,  received  the  2nd.  In  the  Nursertsten's 
Class  for  12  new,  first-rate,  and  distinct  varieties,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  Marcus, 
Margaret,  Zenobia,  Arabella,  Orion,  Mare  Antony,  Mustee,  Re- 
pealer, Othello,  Queen  Pomare,  Desdemona,  and  Isabella.  Mr. 
Gaines  received  the  2nd  prize  for  Gazelle,  Pluto,  Leander, 
Snowflake,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Amelia,  Rising  Sun,  Exoni- 
ensis, Princeps,  Success,  Oberon,  and  Milo.  In  Calceolarias, 
for  6  distinct  varieties,  the  1st  prize  for  Amateurs  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  G.  J.  Smith,  Esq.  In  the  Nurserymen's 
Class,  Mr.  Henderson  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  6  well 
grown  and  distinct  varieties,  Countess  Roslyn,  General  Robi- 
son,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Standishii,  Surprise,  and  Examplar  ; 
Mr.  Gaines  obtained  the  2nd  prize.  Fuchsias  were  shown  in 
capital  condition  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Fraser,  Munnock,  and 
Robinson.  Mr.  Kendall's  plants  (which  were  neatly  grown  and 
well  bloomed),  were  Erecta,  Elegans,  Enchantress,  Sappho, 
Gigantica,  Miss  Prettyman,  and  Cassandra.  Messrs.  Fraser 
sent  Formosa  elegans,  Britannia,  Coronet,  Conductor,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  and  Colossus.  Mr.  Munnock  showed  Brock- 
manni, Cassandra,  Stanwelliana,  Eppsii,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  6  feet 
in  height,  and  a  fine  Exoniensis.  Mr.  Robinson  sent  tall  fine 
plants  of  Nymph,  Exoniensis,  Hope,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Norfolk  Hero,  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger.  Some  good  single  speci- 
mens were  also  shown,  and  collections  inferior  to  the  above- 
were  produced  by  Gaines  and  others. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees.  In 
the  former  1st  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr:  Turner  arid  Mr- 
Ward,  and  a  2d  to  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich.  Mr.  Turner 
exhibited  Kayes,  Omnium  Primus,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert, 
Hale's  do.,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Princess  Charlotte,  Flora's 
Garland,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Paul  Pry, 
Tomline's  Briseis,  and  Smith's  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Ward's 
stand  contained,  Flora's  Garland,  Hale's  Prince  Albert, 
Ward's  Lady  Sarah  Payne,  and  Fireball,  Lady  Burns, 
Hatson's  Miss  Barton,  Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales,  Elliott's 
Little  Nell,  Bright  Phcebus,  True  Briton,  Epaminondas  and 
Paxley's  Prince  Albert.  Several  other  stands  were  also  ex- 
hibited. In  Picotees,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  Edmonds, 
Esq. ;  the  stand  contained,  Barraud's  Borderer,  Sir  W.  Mid- 
dleton,  Isabella,  L'Elegant,  Burroughes's  Mrs.  Bevan,  and 
President,  Matthew's  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Trahar,  Regina 
Clarissa,  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  Willmer's  Princess  Royal.  Messrs- 
Norman,  of  Woolwich,  received  a  2d  prize  for  Miss  Desborough, 
Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Sharp's  L'Elegant, 
Isabella,  Gem,  Matthew's  Enchantress,  Burroughes's  Emma, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Sharp's  Wellington,   Wood's  Princess  Alice.— 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Woolwich,  received  a  2d  class  prize  also. Mr. 

Griffin  also  received  a  Certificate,  for  a  stand  of  Picotees  and 
Carnations.  There  were  several  stands  of  Verbenas  exhibited  ; 
those  selected  for  prizes  were  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey  • 
2d,  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  B.  H.  Stoney,  Esq.— Pansies  were  exhil 
bited,  and  prizes  awarded,  1st,  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough.  Among  seedling  Verbenas, 
two  were  selected  ;  1st  Satellite,  a  light-bright  scarletfrom  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey. 
two  seedling  Fuchsias  were  awarded  prizes— Great  Britain  from 
Mr.  Kendall,  a  very  large  red  variety ;  and  Leueanthe,  from 
Mr.  Wnght,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rushout,  a  large  flower  with 
light  tube  and  pale  rosy  corolla.  Specimens  of  a  scarlet  Clove, 
named  the  Prin'ce  of  Denmark,  very  sweet-scented,  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell. 

The  display  of  Fruit  was  large,,  and  some  of  it  of  very 
fine  quality,  more  especially  Peaches  and  Nectarines.     There 
were  no  fewer  than  40  Pine-apples,  21  dishes  of  Grapes,  47 
Melons,  32  dishes  of  Strawberries,  34  dishes  of  Peaches   and 
Nectarines,  and  several  of  other  fruit.     Of  Miscellaneous  col- 
lections, the  best  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
This  collection  contained  a  good  Queen  Pine,  a  Beechwood 
Melon,  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal 
George  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  good  Victoria  Plums, 
British  Queen  and  Elton  Strawberries,  and  a  dish  of  Moor-park. 
Apricots.    Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of   Sutherland,   at 
1  rentham,  obtained  a  2d  prize  for   a  small  Providence  Pine, 
Hybrid  Persian,    and   Benares  Melons  ;  white  Muscadine  and 
Black   Hamburgh    Grapes,    fine   Royal    George  Peaches  and 
scarlet  Newington  Nectarines,  and  good  Strawberries.  Another 
collection  from  the  garden  of  Sir  George  Warrender,  contained 
good  fruit ;  some  of  it,  however,  was  hardly  ripe.     The  Pine- 
apples were  generally  large,  but  some  of  them  deformed  ;  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Belton,  gr.,  NosteU  Priory,  for  a. 
Providence,  weighing  about  11  lbs.  ;   the  2d  prize  was   also 
won  by  Mr.  Belton  ;  and  Mr.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  B.  Lousada,  Esq., 
of  Peak-house,  near  Sidmouth,  obtained  the  3d  award.    Mr.. 
Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  also  showed  a  good 
Providence.     Queen  Pines  were  numerous.    Mr.  Bray  sent  a 
finely-swelled  fruit,  with  a  small  crown  ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
ceived   a   2d  prize  for  a  very  handsome  Ripley  Queen ;  Mr. 
Brewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  exhibited  four  good  Queens  ;  and 
the    same    variety  also  came  from  Mr.  MoEwen,  gr.  to  Col. 
ftyndliam;    Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  and  Mr.    Pearson,    gr.  to  A. 
George,  Esq.     Mr.  Baggs  also  sent  two  good  Queens.     Other 
fruit  came  from  Mr.  Hamp,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Reid,  ofNoble- 
thorpe.   For  Melons,  the  1st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Gadd,  Betch- 
worth  Castle,  for  a  Cantaloupe,  andthe  2d  to  Mr.  Calver,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  for  an  orange  Cantaloupe.  Mr.  Spencer  sent  Butler's  scar- 
let-fleshed. Of  Persian  varieties  Mr.  Busby,  gr.,  Stockwood-park, 
produced  a  handsome  fruit  weighing  6Hbs,  named  ICesingee. 
He  also  showed  a  sweet  Ispahan.    Mr.  Spencer  sent  a  Persian 
green  fleshed  ;   Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres  received  an  extra  prize ;  as 
did  also  Mr.  Daniels  for  a  Hoosainee.    Of  Grapes,  Mr.  Barnes, 
of  Apley  Park,  sent  Black  Hamburghs,  Muscats,  and  Black 
Frontignans,  some  of  them,  however,  hardly  ripe.     For  Black 
Grapes,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss 
Traill;  the  second  to  Mr.  Davey,  Colney  Hatch,  whose  bunches 
were,  however,    not  very  finely  coloured.     Mr.  Mitchell,   of 
Kemp-town,  Brighton,  sent  good  Black  Hamburghs.   Of  White 
Grapes  Mr.  Davis  produced  excellent  bunches  of  Muscat,  and 
good  Muscadines  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gadd  and  Mr.  Butler,  gr„ 
Salthill.     Vines  in  pots  were  produced  by  Mr.  Northcote,  of 
Wanstead,  and  by  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Regent's 
Park.     The  former  had  a  plant  of  Black  Hamburgh,  on  which 
were  six  fine  clusters,  and  the  latter  a  fine  Frontignan  with 
four  clusters.     The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  generally 
fine ;    Mr.   Parker,   of  Roehampton,   sent    excellent  Galande 
Peaches  and  Elruge,  Violet  II  Stive  and  Tawney  Nectarines  -r 
and  Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  C.  Barclay,  Esq.,  fine  Royal  George  and 
Vanguard  Peaches,  and  Violet  Hative  and  Roman  Nectarines. 
Mr.  Collins,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Royal  George  and  Chan- 
cellor Peaches.    Mr.  Snow,  good  Noblesse  and  Violet  native 
Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines.    A  dish  of  Marseilles  Figs 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Foggo.     Fine   Black  Tartarian  Cherries 
by  Mr.   Snow,    and   a  variety  called  the   Carnation  Cherry 
by  Mr.  Kemp.   Good  Black  Eagles  were  produced  by  Mr.  Bray,. 
Farley  and  Stone  Pippin  Apples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Tooting.    For  Strawberries,  Mr.  Lydiard,  of  Bath,  received 
the  first  prize  for  good  British  Queens,  Alice  Maude,  Elton  and 
Keens'  Seedling;  and  good  samples  of  British  Queen,  Dept- 
ford  Pine,  Alice  Maude,  and  Elton  came  from  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
the  same  town.    Mr.  Cole,  of  Bath,  also  showed  the  same  sorts,, 
and  a  variety  named  Prince  Alfred,  i  The  best  single  dish  was. 
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exhibited  by  Mr.  Snow,  who  seat  hue  specimens  of  British 
Queen.  Samples  of  Victoria  Raspberry  came  from  Mr.  Corn- 
wall, of  Barnet.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Black  and 
Red  Currants,  from  Mr.  Lydiard ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  showed 
these,  with  the  addition  of  White  Currants.  Mr.  Bray  sont  a 
dish  of  Guavas.  Cucumbers  were  showu  by  Mr.  Butcher  and 
others. 

Ebrata. — Two  errors  have  crept  into  the  report  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition,  p.  107;  for  "  Champion  Cucumbers  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Street,"  read  "by  Mr.  Mills."  And  for  "Mr. 
Scott,  of  Poole,"  read  "Mr.  Balston." 


I?few  Garden  Plants- 

36.    Azalea   ovata.      Ovate   Azalea.     Hardy    Shrub. 

(Heath.worts.*)     China From  Chusan,  where   Mr. 

Fortune  found  two  varieties  ;  "  the  one  with  white, 

the  other  with  pink  or  lilac  flowers  ;   hoth  spotted 

and  very  beautiful." 
Among  the  early  despatches  from  Mr.  Fortune  was 
received  a  drawing  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinese  artist,  lias  most  delicate- 
pink  flowers  of  the  size  aud  form  of  the  Davurian 
Rhododendron.  —  The  original  plants  did  not  sur- 
vive the  voyage  ;  but  a  packet  of  seed  has  furnished 
an  abundance  of  young  plants,  wliich  have  been 
distributed  extensively  to  the  Fellows  of  the  So- 
ciety under  the  name  of  "  Azalea  274."  The  dried 
specimens  received  from  Mr.  Fortune  enable  the  spe- 
cies to  be  positively  determined.  It  is  entirely  different 
in  foliage  from  all  the  other  Chinese  Azaleas  ;  for  in- 
stead of  the  pale-green  colour  aud  abundant  hairs  which 
characterize  them  all,  this  has  perfectly  hairless  leaves, 
unless  in  the  seedling  state,  and  they  are  of  a  very  dark 
green.  Their  form,  too,  is  quite  distinct  ;  for  instead 
of  tapering  gradually  to  the  stalk  they  are  abruptly 
ovate,  or  even  in  some  cases  almost  heart-shaped.  The 
plant  has  been  too  recently  acquired  for  any  knowledge 
of  its  true  habits  to  have  been  acquired  :  but  seedlings 
in  the  open  air  have  borne  the  frost  of  last  autumn,  and 
it  was  considerable  on  two  occasions,  without  having 
suffered  in  the  least ;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
plant  should  not  be  inclined  to  push  early,  it  will  not 
only  be  a  hardy  evergreen,  but  ore  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. — Journal  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

37.  Acfiimexes  patens.  Spreading  Achimenes.  Green- 
house Herbaceous  Plant.     (Gesnerads.*)     Mexico. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  Mr.  Hartweg  directed 
his  attention  on  his  return  to  Mexico,  in  1845,  was  the 
recovery  of  this  beautiful  plant,  which  he  had  found  in 
the  course  of  his  former  researches,  but  which  had  not 
been  reared  in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  Although  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced  that  herbage  had  a'l  become 
withered,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  some  roots,  which 
were  immediately  sent  home  bythepost,  and  proved  to  be 
this  plant.  Nor  does  it  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  it  ;  for  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of 
A  lougiflora  it  bears  flowers  of  so  intense  a  violet  that 
no  artificial  colours  can  imitate  them.  This  most  re- 
markable tint  fades  away  on  the  outside  of  the  corolla 
into  a  clear  bright  purple,  and  is  renewed  on  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  in  an  intermediate  tint.  The  border  of 
the  corolla  is  slightly  notched,  and  its  tube  is  extended 
into  a  singular  blunt  horn,  which  projects  beyond  the 
calyx,  and  is  more  or  less  lobed  at  the  sides.  The 
corolla  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  fiat 
border,  and  the  tube  is  rather  larger.  Achimenes 
patens,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds,  may  be  treated  so 
as  to  flower  nearly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  only 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state  and  quite  dry 
when  at  rest.  It  should  be  started  gradually,  and  grows 
best  in  a  soil  composed  of  a  small  portion  of  well  de- 
composed cow-dung  and  half  decayed  leaf  mould,  in  a 
very  rough  state.  It  is  easily  increased  by  the  scaly 
roots,  and  requires  a  close  atmosphere,  but  not  a  very 
damp  or  hot  one.  It  is  a  very  handsome  kind,  being 
one  of  the  finest  both  for  colour  and  foliage. — Journal 
of  Hort.  Soc.  , 

38.  Gardenia  Florida,  L.  ;  var.  Fortuniaxa.  Mr. 
Fortune's  Gardenia.  Greenhouse  Shrub.  (Ciuehonads.*) 
North  of  China. 

The  common  single  and  double  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  known  to  every  one.  That  which  is  now  noticed 
differs  merely  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  having 
fine  broad  leaves  sometimes  as  much  as  6  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  changing  to  light  buff  as 
they  go  off,  and  not  unlike  a  very  large  double  Camellia. 
Their  calyx  has  the  long  broad  lobes  of  the  original 
species,  instead  of  the  narrow  lobes,  at  least  twice  as 
short  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  of  G.  radicans,  by  which 
that  species  is  technically  known.  It  is  one  of  the  very- 
finest  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  ranks  on  a  level  with 
the  double  white  Camellia,  which  it  equals  in  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  infinitely  excels  in  its 
delicious  odour. — Journal  of  Hort.  Soc. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turaham  Green. — 
V/e  observed  at  this  establishment,  in  the  greenhouse, 
next  the  Orchid-house,  a  specimen  in  bloom  of  the  old, 
hut  comparatively  neglected  Chironia  floribunda,  a  plant 
well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  possessing, 
as  it  does,  rich  jtink  flowers  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty,  and  a  good  foliage,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  do  not  oftener  see  it  on  our  exhibition  tables. 
It  is  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  requiring  only  to  be 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  and  to  be 
placed  where  it  has  plenty  of  light  and  room.  In  the 
same  house  were  Cedronella  pallida,  a  plant   from  the 


*  See  Lindley's  ' 
these  terms. 


Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 


north  of  Mexico,  producing  racemes  of  labiate  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  aud  Mr.  Fortune's  Indigofera  decora. 
The  latter  forms  a  dark-greeu  bush,  with  somewhat 
glaucous  branches  and  pinnate  leaves,  from  whose  axils 
are  produced  racemes  of  beautiful  light  rosy  flowers ; 
indeed  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  very  hand- 
some, fully  realising  all  that  has  been  said  of  it.  Near 
it  was  another  of  Mr.  Fortune's  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
shape  of  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  a  pretty  sweet- 
scented  greenhouse  twiner,  with  snow-white  flowers 
something  like  those  of  the  white  Jasmine.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
On  a  front  shelf  was  a  Lysimachia,  producing  racemes 
of  small  white  flowers  ;  if  hardy,  this  may  possibly  be 
a  good  plant  for  bedding  out.  It  was  raised  acci- 
dentally from  seeds  which  had  been  deposited  among 
the  mould  with  which  Mr.  Fortune  packed  one  of  his 
Chinese  importations  of  plants.  On  the  same  shelf  was 
Calandrinia  umbellata,  a  beautiful  object,  either  for 
ornamenting  the  shelves  of  our  greenhouses,  or  for 
planting  out  in  patches  on  rockwork.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  the  colour  (a  deep 
purple)  is  the  most  lovely  imaginable.  We  may  here 
mention  a  little  experiment  which  has  been  made  on 
the  growth  of  Cacti  in  water.  On  the  11th  of  June, 
1845,  a  plant  of  Mammillaria  pulchva  in  a  3-inch  pot 
was  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot,  which,  having  the  hole  at 
the  bottom  stopped  up,  has  been  kept  full  of  water,  and, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  plant  is  growing  very 
luxuriantly  under  this  anomalous  treatment,  although 
it  has  been  constantly  kept  in  the  water,  from  the  above 
date  to  the  present  time,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  ever 
varying  temperature  of  a  greenhouse.  This  being  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  treatment  such  things  generally  re- 
eeive,would  seem  to  offer  a  useful  hint  to  the  growers  of 
this  interesting  tribe,  aud  it  further  shows  that  the  nature 
of  Cacti  under  cultivation  is  but  imperfectly  understood. 
In  the  range  of  pits  in  front  of  this  house  was  Mr. 
Fortune's  last  importation  of  plants  from  China.  They 
are  all  in  good  condition  ;  the  Pteonies  are  just  begin- 
ning to  break,  the  Camellias  and  Roses  also  look  well, 
more  especially  the  Camellias,  and  some  Caprifoliaceous 
plants.  In  the  same  range  was  Achimenes  patens,  the 
lovely  new  species  lately  received  from  Mr.  Havtweg  : 
with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  A.  lougiflora,  it  bears 
flowers  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  violet  colour, 
chauging  on  the  outside  of  the  corolla  into  a  clear 
bright  purple.  The  tube  is  extended  into  a  singular 
blunt  spur  which  projects  beyond  the  calyx.  It  is,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  yet  intro- 
duced, fully  realising  the  high  expectations  formed  of  it. 
In  this  pit  was  also  an  Arabian  production  like  a 
Plumeria,  with  a  large  fleshy  stem  swelling  out  at  the 
base,  and  with  gnarled  Ceradia-like  branches  bare  .of 
foliage,  except  at  the  ends,  where  a  tuft  of  tolerably 
large,  shining,  dark-green,  obtuse  ovate  leaves  sur- 
round the  flowers.  The  blossoms  themselves  are 
very  handsome,  something  like  those  of  an  Echites  ; 
the  tube  being  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pale  yellow 
outside,  spreading  out  into  five  delicate  pink  petals, 
edged  with  deep  rose.  Associated  with  it  was  the  Naras 
fruit,  a  production  about  which  as  yet  little,  is  known. 
It  was  found  growing  on  little  knolls  of  sand  by  Captain 
Sir  James  Alexander,  when  he  visited  the  country  near 
Walwich  Bay,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  form- 
ing bushes  i  or  5  feet  in  height,  without  leaves,  and 
with  opposite  thorns  on  the  light  and  dark  green  striped 
branches.  The  fruit  is  stated  to  have  a  coriaceous  rind, 
rough  with  prickles,  and  to  be  twice  the  size  of  an 
Orange  ;  the  inside  resembling  a  Melon  as  to  seed  and 
pulp.  When  ripe  it  hits  a  sub-acid  taste,  very  agreeable 
in  that  hot  country  ;  and  without  it  the  natives  could 
not  remain  near  the  coast.  Inhabiting  as  it  does  that 
excessively  dry,  hot,  and  barren  region,  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  plants  would  succeed  without  water  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  fur  it  has  been  found  that  out  of 
all  the  plants  that  germinated  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
garden,  those  only  which  have  received  plenty  of  water 
have  survived.  Two  plants  in  a  pot,  receiving  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water  every  morning,  with  a  slight 
shade  and  a  moist  heat  of  about  80°,  are  now  nearly  a 
foot  in  height,  producing  spiny-looking  stems,  rising 
from  between  two  cotyledons,  exactly  like  those  of  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber.  What  the  result,  however,  may 
turn  out  to  be,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  foretell. 

In  the  large  stove  we  remarked  a  variety  of  Justicia 
carnea,  named  superba,  which  appears  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects better  than  carnea,  the  flowers  being  larger  and 
better  coloured,  and  produced  in  greater  abundance. 
Along  with  it  was  the  useful  Turnera  elegans,  which 
has  been  in  bloom  all  the  season,  aud  which  no  stove 
should  be  without.  It  does  best  when  grown  quickly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  span  roofed  house  re- 
cently erected  in  the  hardy  department  was  gay  with 
Calceolarias  and  Pelargoniums  ;  among  the  latter  we 
noticed  Queen  Victoria,  which  has  been  shown  at  our 
late  metropolitan  exhibitions.  It  is  a  lovely  variety, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur,  being  a  most, 
profuse  bloomer,  whose  petals  do  not  fall  off  readily  like 
those  of  the  other  sorts.  In  the  same  house  was  Statice 
eximia,  a  very  handsome,  rather  robust,  hardy  species, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Fischer  from  the  Chinese  limits  of 
Tartary ;  it  produces  a  large  panicle  of  bluish  purple 
and  white  flowers.  Along  with  it  was  Mauraudya  Bar- 
clayana,  scrambling  over  a  twiggy  branch  (inserted  in 
the  pot),  which  it  closely  covered  with  deep  green 
leaves,  with  which  the  snow-white  flowers  agreeably 
contrasted.  By  this  mode  of  growing  it,  all  trouble  of 
tying  and  training  is  dispensed  with.  Associated  with 
it  was  the  handsome  but  transitory  blue-flowered  Helio- 


phila    triliua,    whose    blossoms    close  up    at  noun,  and 
drop  off  soon  afterwards  ;  Convolvulus  Sibthorpii,  with 
handsome     pink     flowers,    somewhat     resembling    C. 
althreoides,  or    rather  like   a   pink  flowered  Petunia  ; 
Mr.  Fortune's  Viburnum,  produciug  a  large  bunch  of 
white  Mowers  like  a  Guelder-rose;  and  Calystegia  pubes- 
cens,  also   introduced   from   China,   by    Mr.   Fortune. 
This  has  been  very  finely  in  bloom,  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly  handsome   object   when  covered  with  its  large 
double  pink  flowers,  whose  petals  are  arranged  with 
the  irregularity  of  the  Rose  ;  indeed,  the  whole  blossom 
has  much   the  appearance  of  that  noble  flower.      If  it 
should  not  turn  out  to  be  hardy,  which  is  expected,  it 
will  at  least  be  a  striking  object  in  our  greenhouses.    In 
the  large  conservatory,  a  specimen  of  Buddlea  Lindley- 
ana  is  in  bloom.     It  forms  a  pleasing  object,  whose 
slender  branches  terminate  in  long  one-sided  racemes 
of  small  tubes,  which  are  lilac  on  the  outside,  and  deep 
violet   inside,   the   two   colours   forming  an  agreeable 
variety.     It  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  fine  effect  on  the 
conservative  wall,  which  will  probably  be  its  ultimate 
destination.     In  the  same  house  was  also  in  bloom  the 
well  known  Banksia  speciosa,  producing  conical  heads 
of    flowers,    of    a    pale    yellow    colour,   6    inches   in 
length,  and  3  inches  across.     The  flesh-coloured  Canna 
iridiflora    has    likewise    been    in    blossom.       In    the 
border  in  front  of  the  Council-room  has  been  planted 
a   collection   of    new   and   rare   shrubs,  with   a   view 
to    test    their    respective    hardiness.      Among    them 
we  remarked   Mr.    Fortune's  beautiful    pink-flowered 
Weigela  rosea,  and  various  Tree  Pseonies  ;  Lonicera 
discolor,    Spiraea    Lindleyana,   Syringa   Emodi,  Phila- 
delphus  Chinensis,  Elaeaguus  parviflorus,  and  the  Japan 
Ilex  latifolium.     The  experiments,  made  with  the  view 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  artificial 
manure  on  Wheat,  have  been  repeated  this  year  for  the 
fifth  time,  and  the  crop  looks  better  than  it  has  done  in 
any  byegone  year.     The  salts  of  ammonia  have  been 
found  most  beneficial,  more   especially  the   muriate  ; 
3  cwt.  of  the  latter  to  an  acre  has  been  found  to  be 
more  than  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to    produce   over-luxuriance,  causing  the   crop   to  be 
easily  laid. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bickes'  exp  riments  on  steeping 
seeds,  which  occupy  the  plot  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  walk,  we  can  only  say  for  the  present  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  plants  from  the  steeped  seeds  are  not 
at  all  superior  to  those  that  were  not  so  prepared. 
The  real  result,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained 
till  after  the  crops  are  taken  up  and  weighed. 
— In  the  orchard,  along  a  south  wall  border  near  the 
walk,  has  been  planted  a  row  of  Indian  corn,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  earliest  of  the  dwarf  kinds.  Although 
it  is  not  probable  with  our  short  summers  that  Indian 
corn  can  ever  be  grown  for  the  purposes  of  human  food 
in  this  country,  yet  it  becomes  a  question  whether  or 
not  it  cannot  be  cultivated  as  green  fodder  for  cattle. 
It  contains  much  sugar,  its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and 
now  that  we  have  got  cheap  glass  abundance  of  plants 
could  be  raised  aud  prepared  for  planting  out,  as  soon 
as  the  spring  frosts  were  over,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  the  Potato  crop 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  although  to  all  appearance  in  the 
most  luxuriant  health  above  ground,  is  diseased  at 
the  root ;  every  plant  examined  being  decayed  and 
dried  up  from  its  connection  with  the  old  set  to  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  few  roots  that  exist 
as  yet  are  healthy,  but  insufficient  to  support  the  plant 
for  any  length  of  time,  far  less  to  produce  a  crop.  The 
only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  speedily  adopt  the  earth- 
ing-up  system  recommended  in  the  Leading  Article  of 
last  week.  Some  on  which  this  plan  has  been  practised 
are  throwing  out  roots  rapidly,  and  if  the  disease  does 
not  extend  upwards  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  crop  may 
by  the  timely  application  of  this  means  yet  be  saved. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.} 

Ripening  of  Fruits.— This  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
some  consideration,  more  especially  as  to  fruits  grown 
in  structures  with  artificial  heat.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact,  that  hurried  ripening  is  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  flavour.  Plenty  of  sunlight,  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  with  a  moderate  temperature,  and  a  considerable 
diminution  of  atmospheric  moisture,  are  the  essential 
conditions  whereby  flavour  is  obtained.  For  Grapes, 
Melons,  Pines,  Fig's,  Peaches,  &c,  under  jglass,  I  would 
say,  let  80°  by  day,  of  sun-heat,  and  00°  by  night  be 
your  maximum ;  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  period,  G0°  to 
65°  by  day  will  be  sufficient.  Although  root-moisture 
should  be  somewhat  diminished,  yet  a  healthy  action  of 
root  is  essential  in  obtaining  both  flavour  and  plumpness 
in  fruit ;  without  such  a  root  a  healthy  leaf  cannot  be 
maintained  :  in  the  absence  of  which,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  all  other  means  will  prove  in  a  great  degree  abor- 
tive. Slow  ripening,  without  starvation,  is  therefore, 
the  point  by  which  the  highest  amount  of  flavour  can 
be  obtained. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOTE,  <fcc. 

Conservatory. — Where  a  due  amount  of  attention 
can  be  spared  to  this  structure,  all  will  be  neatness  and 
gaiety.  Fuchsias  in  large  specimens,  Pelargoniums, 
Liliums,  Thunbergias,  Euphorbias,  and  a  variety  of 
other  showy  and  highly  cultivated  plants,  will,  of  course, 
take  the  place  of  the  New  Holland  tribes,  Oranges, 
Camellias,  &e.  See  that  all  such  stock  has  due  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  watering,  using  constantly  liquid 
manure,  according  to  former  directions,  viz  ,  clear  and 
weak.       Stove    and    Orchids. — Endeavour  from    this 
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peiioii  to  establish  rather  a  robust  tlian  a  rapid  growth  , 
in  the  major. ty  of  stove  plants.  Do  this,  and  give  air 
most  freely  at  all  fitting  opportunities  ;  avoiding,  how- 
ever, cold  currents.  Orchids. — The  weather  having 
changed,  and  the  late  thunder  storms  being  suc- 
ceeded by  cooling  breezes,  (as  generally  happens 
on  the  breaking  up  of  a  period  of  drought,)  fires 
must  be  immediately  resumed,  for  without  artificial  heat 
it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  give  these  plants  the 
amount  of  air  necessary.  A  lively  circulation  of  air, 
especially  in  the  morning,  is  essential  to  a  perfect  state 
of  growth.  Do  not  shade  them  unless  the  sunshine  i3  of 
some  continued  duration,  rather  increase  the  air. 
Some  of  the  earlier  growths  will  now  be  approaching 
that  state,  termed  by  gardeners  "  ripening  the  wood," 
and  to  accomplish  this  more  sunlight  is  necessary. 
Mured  Greenhouse.— Clerodendrons  will  enjoy  liquid 
manure  constantly,  with  liberal  shifts  if  not  already 
dons.  The  Tree  Violet  should  have  the  side  shoots  con- 
stantly pinched  off.  The  Sollya  heterophylla  is  a  very 
useful  plant,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  green- 
house. Fixed  to  a  trellis  and  constantly  stopped,  it 
farms  a  very  ornamental  shrub.  See  to  thorough 
■watering  daily,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Provide 
successions  of  gay  flowers  for  the  autumn,  and  keep  up 
a/constant  war  with  all  insects. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Secure  a  regular  bottom  heat  to  all  stock, 
taking  care  to  renew  it  when  it  gets  below  80°.  Stir  up 
the  surface  of  the  tan  frequently, and  syringe  amongst  the 
stems  of  the  fruiters  every  evening.  Be  sure  to  supply 
all  the  atmospheric  moisture  possible  —  too  much 
through  the  ordinary  medium,  at  this  period,  is  next  to 
impossible.  Vineries. — Apply  the  principles  explained 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Calendar  to  the  Grapes  now  iu 
the  course  of  ripening  ;  not  only  flavour  but  colour  will 
be  increased  thereby.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Vine,  with 
its  roots  in  a  state  of  depressed  temperature,  or  it  may 
be  torpid  through  stagnation,  to  colour  its  fruit  tho- 
roughly if  hurried.  Late  Grapes  may  be  treated  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  if  they  were  out  of  doors,  merely 
avoiding  cold  currents  of  air.  Peaches.  —  See  that  the 
red  spider  does  not  establish  a  footing  in  consequence 
of  the  late  bright  weather.  If  such  should  be 
the  case  during  the  ripening  process,  sulphur 
should  be  carefully  dusted  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  Don't  hurry  the  ripening,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  successively  has  nearly  reached  its  full  size, 
remove  leaves  sufficient  to  admit  the  sun's  rays  over 
the  f<  uit.  Pigs. — Continue  stopping  young  wood.  Give 
abundance  of  water  to  those  in  pots  or  tubs  ;  those  in 
pots  do  well  plunged  in  an  old  bark  bed  if  to  spare. 
Syringe  constantly  between  the  ripeniug  periods. 
Melons. — Where  pits  are  artificially  heated,  a  late  crop 
mny  now  be  ridged  out.  For  this  purpose  I  would  re- 
commend a  good  hardy  green-flesh  ;  perhaps  the 
Beechwood.  Syringe  swelling  fruit,  and  give  abundance 
of  air  day  and  night  to  those  ripening.  No  fruit  im- 
proves more  by  slow  ripening  than  the  Melon.  Lay 
shoots  in  pots  of  the  superior  Cucumbers  ;  they  will 
make  a  fine  autumn  and  early  winter  crop  in  pits  or 
I/oxes,  in  a  warm  and  moist  stove. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Continue  to  clear  away  everything  decaying,  and  to 
introduce  good  things  from  pots  in  the  reserve  ground. 
A  good  reserve  garden,  if  properly  situated,  and 
systematically  planned  and  conducted,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  plots  of  ground  about  a  garden. 
3'uch  a  valuable  adjunct  would,  however,  require  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  man  possessing  some  little 
knowledge  of  flowers  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  where  there  is  a  stint  of  labour.  Decayed 
patches  of  bulbs,  which  are  required  to  stand  for  early 
spring  flowering,  may  have  dressy  Verbenas, 'or  other 
things,  introduced  from  pots  between  them.  Cuttings 
of  Pansies  should  be  got  out  in  succession,  before  the 
shoots  are  too  much  exhausted.  All  boundary  or  other 
hedges  should  be  clipped  forthwith. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auricula  and  Polyanthus  seed  ought  to  be  carefully 
collected  ;  it  should  be  retained  in  the  capsules  till  the 
proper  season  for  sowing  ;  perhaps  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving it  is  to  tie  the  stems  together  in  small  bunches, 
inserting  them  in  thin  paper  bags,  and  suspending  them 
in  a  dry  airy  situation.  Ranunculuses  should  now  be  out 
of  the  ground;  when  the  tops  are  withered,  they  are 
extremely  susceptible  of  moisture,  and  if  not  taken  up 
will  emit  fresh  roots,  which  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  them.  They  may  be  parted  with  facility,  and  this 
is  better  done  now  than  when  they  are  dry  and  hard. 
Seedlings  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  many  of  these 
■will  be  very  minute  ;  in  order  that  none  may  escape, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
grown  into  a  fine  wire  sieve,  then  in  working  it  about 
iu  a  tub  of  water  the  soil  will  be  washed  away  and  the 
roots  retained,  which  may  be  spread  out  to  dry,  and 
then  stored  in  any  place  where  they  cannot  contract 
mouldiaess.  Pinks.—  Continue  to  put  in  pipings,  shad- 
ing them  from  extreme  heat.  Extract  decayed  petals 
from  the  pods  in  which  the  seed  is  forming.  Carna- 
tions and  Picole.es. — A3  seedlings  show  their  colour,  all 
foolish  ones  and  selfs  should  be  removed,  unless  any  of 
the  latter  are  of  fine  form  and  petal,  in  which  case  they 
might  be  retained  as  border  varieties.  In  the  south  of 
England  must  of  the  main  blooms  are  expanded  ;  where 
seed  of  good  quality  is  required,  the  proper  fecundation 
of  the  various  sorts  should  now  be  attended  to.  It  is 
foolish  to  leave  this  to  chance,  when  by  a  little  atten- 
tion and  delicate  manipulation  the  varieties  may  be 
erossed  with  great  certainty,     Look  through  the  direc- 


tions given  during  the  lew  past  weeks  for  the  routine 
culture  required. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Let  a  plot  of  ground  be  trenched  and  highly  manured 
forthwith  to  receive  a  good  breadth  of  Cauliflowers  and 
the  Walcheren.  Grange's  Impregnated,  if  true,  is  most 
valuable  also,  as  it  is  of  a  self  protecting  character,  and 
if  planted  with  the  Cauliflower  it  will  form  a  complete 
succession.  These  things  done  well  at  this  period,  will 
insure  a  supply  of  those  useful  vegetables  all  through 
November,  December,  and  even  January.  Let  late 
Peas  have  every  encouragement,  more  especially  by 
thorough  sticking.  The  crops  of  Knight's  Marrows  and 
British  Queen  should  be  topped  when  at  the  top  of  their 
sticks  ;  they  will  branch  out  sideways  if  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared.  Sow  a  little  Endive  every 
week  in  July.  Good  breadths  of  brown  Cos  Lettuce 
may  soon  be  sown,  as  it  will  not  be  so  liable  to  "run." 
Sow  more  Coleworts  of  the  dwarf  and  compact  kinds  ; 
also  a  pinch  of  Chervil  and  Corn  Salad.  Herb  cutting 
must  be  attended  to,  choosing  a  perfectly  dry  day,  and 
cutting  the  moment  they  begin  to  blossom.  Cut  off  all 
the  bloom  from  the  latest  Alpine  Strawberries  ;  the 
flowers  after  this  period  will  be  sufficient  for  the  latest 
crop. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

If  the  Carrots  have  failed,  a  small  bed  of  the  Early 
Horn  may  yet  be  sowed.  Continue  to  fill  spare  ground 
with  various  winter  greens.  York  Cabbages  may  be 
sown  for  autumn  Cabbages  ;  they  will  do  to  plaut  in  any 
small  gaps  that  may  exist  amongst  other  crops.  Stake 
up  flowers,  dub  hedges,  pipe  Pinks,  and  lay  Carna- 
tions. Cuttings  of  choice  Roses  may  be  made,  choosing 
the  early  wood,  now  getting  firm. 
FORESTING. 

Hoe  or  otherwise  stir  the  ground  amongst  young  forest 
stock.  Keep  the  seed  beds  clean,  and  attend  to  summer 
pruuiug  of  young  plantations. 


State  ol  the  Weather  near  Loudon,  tor  the  week  ending  July  2,  183S,  ; 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswlck. 
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June  26— Overcas";  heavy  shower  at  noon  ;  rain  at  night 

27  —  Fine;  cloudy;  pinially  nve:cnt 

28  -Cloudy  and  line  throughout 
£9-  Pine;   p inlally  overcast 

30  -  Fine,  with  light  clouds;  overcast 
July     1 — Fine;  cloudv;  overoaflt;  rain  at  night 

2 — Overcast;  slight  drizzle;  densely  clouded;  overcast. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  deij.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  July  11,  1846.  ' 
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he  highest  temperature  during  the  lOuve  period  occurred    on  the  6th, 
-therm.  91'  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  6:h,  1812,  and  9th,  1839— therm.  40°. 


notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants— \r  R — Put  some  lumps  of  camphor  among  your  ants, 
and  keep  the  frame  as  well  ventilated  as  you  can. 

Aphides — G  O  S — If  you  reier  to  what  we  have  said  about 
smelling  salt,  you  will  find  that  we  have  pointed  out  the  un- 
certainty of  its  strength.  If  it  is  fresh  and  well  made  it  is 
very  strong,  and  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  we  have 
given.  If  it  is  old  and  weak  it  is  useless.  Can  you  not  pro- 
cure it  directly  from  the  great  manufacturing  chemists  ?  If 
not  you  had  better  try  a  parapetticoat. 

Cacti— M  \V K—  These,  like  other  plants,   are  the  better  for 

'"[being  repotted;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  their 
roots  in  the  operation. 

Camellias—  M  W K—  On  no  account  mutilate  your  Camellias. 
We -never  heard  of  such  monstrous  advice  as  your  gardener 
has  given  you. 

Chekry-teees  —  Delta — Tour  success  in  moving  some  May 
Dukes,  10  or  12  years  old,  having  been  but  indifferent,  we 
should  not  advise  you  to  attempt  transplanting  the  Bigarreau, 
for  it  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  Cherries  with  broader  leaves, 
stronger  growing  shoots,  forming  wood  more  apt  to  gum  than 
the  May  Dukes,  after  the  check  from  removal.  It  dislikes  a 
wet  soil ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  will  gum  and  die  off  in  one 
that  is  too  dry  in  summer.  Better  get  young  Morello-trees 
fur  your  north  wall.U E  R — There  is  no  White  Morello.H 

Frauds — A  Constant  Reader — No  doubt  it  is  a  fraud  to  send 
out  one  thing  for  another  ;  just  as  a  man  would  be  cheated 
of  his  shilling  to  whom  a  showman  produced  the  three-legged 
child  instead  of  the  little  abortion  called  Tom  Thumb. 

Fruit-tree  Borders—  A— In  digging  out  entire  gravel,  the 
proper  depth  you  should  excavate,  will  depend  on  whether 
the  gravel  is  dry  or  wet.  If  dry  you  may  go  to  the  depth  of 
21  or  even  3  feet ;  but  if  wet,  the  more  shallow  the  better, 
and  raise  your  border  above  the  level  so  as  to  have  the  above 
depth  of  good  soil  for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  A  little  good 
peat  may  be  used  ;  but  one-third  would  be  too  much.U 

Grasses—  W  G — The  Hard  and  Meadow  Fescues,  the  Meadow 
Poa,  and  Crested  Dog's-tail  will  answer  your  purpose  best. 
In  your  light  land  you  bhould  add  White  Clover  and  Yellow 
Medick.  The  fine  appearance  of  good  lawns  arises  from 
good  soil,  a  damp  air,  and  fine  Grasses, but  you  cannot  make 
a  very  good  lawn  in  burning  land  ;  guano  will  assist  you  in 
doing  so.  Heavy  soil  is  the  better  for  being  disturbed  at  the 
surface  in  dry  weather,  but  light  soil  is  injured.  The  object 
is  to  keep  it  cool  rather  than  wet.  Watering  with  ditch  or 
pond  water  heated  by  the  sun  is  advantageous,  provided  the 
ground  is  soaked  in  an  evening,  otherwise  it  does  little  good. 
Syringing  the  leaves  in  the  evening  with  water  in  which  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  dissolved  is  a  great 
help,  if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense. 

Greenhouses — Subscriber — We  see  no  reason  why  the  conser- 
vatory should  not  join  the  house.  On  the  contrary,  if  well 
constructed  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  ladies  of  the 

family. Andrew  Citrus—  You  can  keep  Orange  trees  in  the 

winter  perfectly  well  in  such  a  place,  and  you  hardly  require 
a  stove  ;  for  mats  will  keep  out  frost,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  you  must  have  heat,  a  flue  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing. Orange  flowers  are  not  used  that  we  know  of,  except  as 


a  perfume,  unless  in  yielding  distilled  water. TV — It  is 

quite  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  such  a  building  would 
cost.  The  expenses  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  can  only  be  settled  on  the  spot— perhaps  50i.  or  601. 
You  had  better  get  some  hothouse  builders  to  make  a  tender 
for  the  work.  It  may  be  heated  by  some  sort  of  small  stove, 
no  doubt. 

Insects — WB — They  are  "the' larvae  of  Dermestes  Lardarius 
which  infest  bacon,  destroy  dried  skins,  and  are  most  de- 
structive animals.  R.  • A  Subscriber  will  find  the  history  of 

the  Slug  larvae  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  692  of  this  Journal,  with  the  best 
mode,  I  believe,  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Cannot  you  dust  the 
leaves  well  with  soot  or  unslaked  lime  ?    They  will,  I  expect, 

shortly  disappear.  R, V  H  R — Pull  up  and  destroy  the 

infested  Onions,  filling  the  holes  with  unslaked  lime  ;  water 
the  beds  well  with  lime-water,  and  persevere  in  the  applica- 
tion, or  sow  wood-ashes  thick  over  the  surface.  R. G  W 

G  L—  The  same  advice  is  applicable  to  you.  If,  however, 
you  crop  the  same  piece  of  ground  annually  with  Onions, 
without  trenching,  you  must  expect  to  suffer  from  the  fly 
called  Anthomyia  ceparum  ;  vide  Gard.  Chron.  vol.  i.,  p.  396.  R. 

SB — Unless  we  had  the  live  maggots,  and  could  rear 

the  flies,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  economy  of  the  insect. 
Dipping  the  Rose-buds  in  tobacco-water  would  perhaps 
remedy  the  evil.  You  had  better  trap  the  mice  by  sinking 
baited  jars,  or  by  any  other  means  suited  to  circumstances.  R, 
— —  T  C  may  possibly  obtain  some  mole-crickets  at  Chis- 
wick.  R. A  R — Your  caterpillar  belongs  to  one  of  the  saw- 
flies,  but  we  cannot  tell  you  the  specific  name.  If  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  be  applied  too  strong,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility cause  the  Rose-buds  to  fall  off.  R. 

Kitchen  Garden  Soil — A"— In  excavating  gravel,  and  supply- 
ing its  place  with  good  soil  for  kitchen  garden  crops,  a  depth 
of  3  feet  will  generally  be  requisite.  This  will  do  for  Sea 
Kale  and  Rhubarb.     Asparagus  5  feet.|| 

Names  of  Plants— G  i—Nicotiana  glauca. S  S — Broom- 
rape,  or  Orobanche  elatior. Tyro— Potentilla  reptans.— — 

Adelaide — A  new  Cyclolobium,  Hibiscus  Wrayse  ;  and  2  species 
of  Acacia  not  determinable  without  their  flowers.  Of  the 
seeds  received  from  Lady  M.  in  Feb.  last,  a  Convolvulus  has 

come  up,  but  not  flowered ;  the  other  has  not  grown. 

JEN—  Potamogetonpusillus.- A  Sub— Scirpus  maritimus. 

E  T  W—  Serissa  fcetida. Anon—  Juglans  nigra. 

Pear-Trees— M  W  K—  You  state  that  Christmas  twelvemonth 
you  buried  part  of  a  pig  near  the  roots  of  your  large  Jargo- 
nelle tree,  planted  five  years,  now  covering  25  yards  of  wall, 
and  it  is  making  over-luxuriant  shoots,  but  has  produced  no 
blossoms.  It  is  doing  well ;  you  must  have  wood,  the  French 
gardeners  say,  before  you  can  expect  fruit.  As  the  roots  will 
soon  be  in  a  poor  light  hungry  soil,  you  had  better  not  inter- 
fere with  them.  You  cannot  err  by  cutting  a  few  inches  from 
the  extremities  of  all  the  fore-rights  immediately  ;  then  gradu- 
ally thin  out  portions  by  cutting  some  shoots  within  3  inches 
of  their  bases,  and  others  may  be  shortened  half  their  length. 
You  need  not  again  treat  the  roots  with  rich  food  till  the 
tree  is  in  full  bearing. || 

Strawberries— Alpha— Your  specimen  was  crushed  to  pieces, 
and  we  can  form  no  opinion  about  it. 

Yihes— Distress —  Most  probably  your  Vine-roots  have  been 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.     Recollect  the  border  is  formed  of 

verydrymaterials.il Y  Z— You  ought  to  admit  plenty  of 

fresh  air.|| 

Misc— Q— We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
glass  manufacturers  at  Bristol  or  elsewhere,  in  the  west  of 
England.    You  had  better  apply  to  London  or  Sunderland. 

Remus— No  doubt  your  Woodbines  are  too  dry  at  the 

roots. D  C  L — Your  letter  is  sent  to  Sir  Wm.  Hooker. 

Alpha— Your  inquiry  is  so  extensive  that  we  are  quite  unable 
to  answer  it.  We  should  take  whatever  is  handsome,  grow 
it  till  we  were  tired  of  it,  then  throw  it  away  and  replace  it 
with  something  else.  Sow  your  packets  of  seed  next  spring. 
Common  Laurels  will  make  such  a  fence  as  you  want  quicker 
and  better  than  anything  else,  if  you  encourage  them  with  a 

little  manure. J.  Smith— Rhubarb  Champagne  is  made 

exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Gooseberry  wine. J F—  Your 

seedling  Potatoes  appear  to  be  sound  specimens  of  the  Ash- 
leaved  Kidney,  or  something  very  like  it.J J  J  G — You 

have,  no  doubt,  scorched  your  Cucumber  leaves  by  applying 
the  sulphur  to  the  flue  when  the  latter  was  in  too  hot  a  state. t 

Reader— If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  p.  116 

of  our  volume  for  last  year,   you  will  find  a  plan  of  a  pit 

that  may  possibly  answer  your  purpose.  J Inquirer— The  ( 

directions  in  the  Calendar  in  regard  to  disbudding  Roses  were 
intended  to  apply  to  the  disbudding  of  Rose-stocks.  The 
Wild  Hedge-rose  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  as  well  as 
stem-shoots  ;  these  must  be  kept  cleared  away,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  branches  at  the  top.  The  general  treatment 
of  dwarf  standard  Pears,  as  also  of  those  on  walls,  in  July,  is 
to  remove  a  great  portion  of  the  watery  breast-wood,  in  order 
to  throw  sunlight  on  the  fruit-spurs.  This  is  better  done  at 
twice  or  thrice.  In  the  first  thinuing,  a  portion  of  the  grossest 
shoots  may  be  entirely  removed.  In  the  second  (a  week  after- 
wards), a  few  more;  and  finally  the  remaining  shoots  may, 
by  the  early  part  of  July,  be  "  stopped,"  excepting  those  in- 
tended for  leaders.  It  is  good  management  to  remove  the 
breastwood  entirely ;  certainly  not  until  August.^  Such  a 
course  would  force  many  of  the  embryo  fruit-buds  into  wood 
shoots.—  R.  E. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias — R  S  M—  Your  seedlings  are  common  and  too 
small,  with  the  exception  of  No  1,  which  is  of  a  good  size  and 
richly  marked. 

Fuchsias— EJL— Your  light  variety  is  a  very  good  seedling, 
decided  in  colour,  and,  if  a  free  bloomer,  must  look  well  upon 
the  plant.     The  darker  variety  is  not  so  good  and  there  are 

several  better  in  cultivation.* J"  J"— All  your  seedlings  are 

deficient  in  the  corolla  ;  they  want  substance,  depth,  and 
contrast  of  colour.  No.  2  appears  to  be  the  prettiest  flower, 
having  a  bright  vermillion  corolla,  but  the  effect  of  this  is 
lost  from  there  being  so  much  colour  in  the  tube  ;  this  and 

No.  6  are  the  two  best.':: W M—  Your  seedling  is  large  and 

showy,  but  the  corolla  wants  decision  of  colour. *- — W  M— 
There  is  no  improvement  upon  the  flowers  already  in  cultiva- 
tion in  your  seedlings  ;  they  are  delicate  and  pretty,  but  the 

colours  are  weak  ;  3  and  2  appear  to  be  the  best,* <S — Your 

seedling  is  no  improvement  upon  the  flowers  we  have  ;  the 

sepals  are  long,  narrow,    and  want  substance.* 67    W— 

Your  seedling  is  pretty,  from  the  tube  and  corolla  being  so 
distinct.     We  fear  the  sepals  do  not  expand  sufficiently.* 

Gloxinias— J  H—Vfe  can  see  nothing  in  your  seedlings  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  already  in  cultivation.^ 

Pansies—  G  W—  Your  specimens  are  very  small,  and  will  never 
equal  in  size  show  flowers  ;  they  are  deficient  in  form,  being 
rather  long  ;  the  lip  in  each  being  small  compared  with  the 
other  petals  ;  the  precision  of  the  marking  is  the  best  quality 
they  possess.* 

Pelargoniums— TF  J/— Neither  of  your  seedlings  are  equal  to 
flowers  of  the  same  colours  now  in  cultivation  ;  they  are  de- 
ficient both  in  size  and  substance.* A  H  Y—  Your  seedling 

wants   size,    substance,    and    form;   it  is   much   below   the 

standard  of  the  present  race  of  Pelargoniums.* Ajax— 

Your  seedlings  are  all  quite  second-rate  flowers  ;  the  best  is 
30,  which  is  good  in  colour  and  substance,  but  appears  to  be 
very  deficient  in  form.  Zanoni  is  pretty,  so  is  Kate  Kearney, 
but  the  latter  wants  substance,  and  both  are  deficient  in 
size.* 

*„*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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EARLY  HARVEST. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  are 
recommended  with  every  confidence  as  being  cheaper,  quicker, 
and  Dot  so  wasteful  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  mowing  grain  ; 
are  delivered  free  by  the  Subscribers  in  London,  Lmerpo&i  Hull, 
v  ,  Cor\\  B--'f<-ut,  and  Londonderry,  at  Lis. 6d.  each  ;  and 

when  more  than  three  are  taken,  at  lis.  each. 

N.B.  No  order  will  be  atteuded  to  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents without  a  remittance.  W.  Drcmmond  &  Sons. 

a.-; ■'■-  Liltural  Museum,  Stirling,  X.B.,  and  5S,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin-— July,  1*46. 

BaRROWMaN'S  PL0C6HS.— Parties  who  were,  owing  to 
the  great  demand,  disappointed  in  not  getting  these  Ploughs 
la=:  spring,  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  stock  is  now  on 
hand  and  orders  can  be  executed  forthwith. 


tTfje  8enculttu*al  ©aicttc 


SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1846. 
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'■IKETINGS  FORTHSTWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

Wbt>*esd*v,   July      8— Agrioultiral  Society  »f  England. 
Tai  «»r>*T,        —        9— Agiicu^tural  Imp.Soc.  otlreland. 

TlES^AT.  lO 

Whonrsbay,     —      l»J.\Iee,iogcf  (be  Eag.  Ar.Soc.  at  Ndircasue. 
Tl      UO.T.        —       1«J 

Ikcuut,        —      16— Agricnl.ural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Ross— Wilts  -  (July  IS)  Flax  Society,  Belfast— Carluke. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
6— St    CM'imb  -Great  Oakley     July    8— H  ir'eston 
-  W.  Market— Ci.-enees:*c-  —       9-G.oee  Ferry 

Y  i:  .-i  — Msrket-hiJl— Wei 
linat.in— BanchOTly 
7—  Djikiog  —  WinirerwT'h  — 
Ab--etvenny — A* die  gh— St. 
O  ■  v  i—  R.vht  'rd  Hundred 
—  Riciiraindsfclte  —  Lewes  — 
tV:veli=e.'asbs-St.  Peter  ■ 


thsiiet  ton  —  Tavistock- 
Chclm-f  >td  —  Halesworth  - 
W*d*bttdga 

— Da:tfc-rd  —  Wlnchcomb  - 
sw  tnspa 
— Bobover 


We  have  already  on  many  occasions  called  atten- 
tion to  the  most  injurious  consequences  of  the 
Defective  Drainage  of  Towns.  Certainly  the 
greatest  of  these  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of 
their  inhabitants;  but  that  with  which  we  have 
more  immediately  to  do  is  the  immense  loss  of  fer- 
tilising matter  which  is  thus  sustained  by  the  land. 
The  former  subject,  more  immediately,  and  the 
latter,  iu  a  subordinate  degree,  is  now  being  brought 
pretty  generally  under  public  notice  by  the  efforts 
of  societies  and  individuals ;  and,  assuredly,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  iuterests  at  stake,  no  efforts 
can  be  more  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic.  Au 
excellent  lecture  "  On  the  Health  of  Towns  as  in- 
fluenced by  Defective  Cleansing  and  Drainage  ;  and 
on  the  Application  of  the  Refuse  of  Towns  to  Agri- 
cultural Purposes,"  was  lately  delivered*  by  Pro- 
fessor Gcy,  at  the  Russell  Institution,  in  which  the 
statistics  of  the  subject  which  the  reports  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission  have  published  are 
arranged  and  illustrated,  in  a  manner  very  instruc- 
tive, on  the  one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  in  which 
such  evidence  as  exists  on  the  use  of  town  manure 
here  and  on  the  Continent  is  brought  to  bear  upon  I 
the  other.  The  main  facts  are  these  : — That  the  ! 
average  health  of  England  is  indicated  by  an 
annual  mortality  of  two  per  cent,  of  her  population ; ; 
that  the  average  annual  excess  of  deaths  in  thirty- 
seven  of  our  largest  towns,  during  the  years  1S40,  | 
1841,  and  1842,  above  the  healthy  standard  of 
two  per  cent.,  was  28,503  ;  or,  if  we  add  other 
large  towns  not  enumerated,  we  may  say  -30,000  ; 
that  if  we  add  the  population  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  we  may  fairly  estimate  as  the  conse- 
quence of  adopting  perfect  sanatory  measures,  an 
annual  saving  of  60,000  lives  to  this  country  ;  that 
for  every  unnecessary  death  due  to  defective  drain- 
age, Sec,  we  may  assume  the  occurrence  of  28  at- 
tacks of  unnecessary  sickness  ;  that  thus  the  loss  j 
and  cost  of  all  the  preventable  sickness  and  death  j 
annualiv  occurring  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  -20,000,000/. 

And  as  regards  the  agricultural  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  conclude  by  transferring  the  following 
extract  to  our  columns  : — 

"I  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  other 
branch  of  national  extravagance  which  I  have 
brought  under  your  notice — to  fix  a  value  on  the 
manure  which  we  are  annually  throwing  into  the  sea. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  liquid  manure  which, 
as  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  is  suffered  to 
drain  away  into  the  ditches,  thence  into  the  rivers, 
and  from  them  into  the  sea,  from  fully  one  half  of  all 
the  farmsteads  of  England  ;  I  will  speak  merely  of 
the  unappropriated  refuse  of  large  towns. 

"  In  Flanders,  where  manure  is  carefully  col- 
lected, instead  of  being,  as  here,  suffered  to  run  to 
waste,  the  excreta  of  an  adult  are  valued  at  1/.  17s. 
Considering  the  enormous  additions  made  to  this 
manure  in  our  towns,  it  will  not  be  thought  unrea- 
.  sonable  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
refuse  which  now  runs  to  waste  at  2/.  per  head  of 
the  population  ;  and  supposing  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  towns  which  are  guilty  of  this  extrava- 
gance contained  in  all  only  5,000,000  inhabitants, 
we  shall  have  an  annual  waste  of  at  least  ten  mil- 
lions of  money. 

"I  am  now  speaking  of  the  gross  value  of  town- 
manure,  and  not  of  the  profit  which  it  would  yield  ; 

*  Since  published  by  H.  Kenshaw,  356,  Strand. 


tor  there  is  no  commodity  of  which  the  value  is 
more  dependaut  upon  the  expense  of  conveyance 
and  distribution  than  manure.  Thus,  manure  which 
on  the  field  is  worth  10s.  a  load,  may  have  fetched 
in  the  place  from  which  it  was  brought,  only  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.,  the  difference  being  the  expense  of  cartage 
and  distribution.  But,  iu  the  case  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, the  cost  of  conveyance  and  application  would 
be  so  small  as  to  increase  the  relative  value  of  the 
manure  itself,  and  to  yield  a  large  profit  on  the 
capital  employed.  This  profit  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

"  Hence,  after  all  the  cost  of  its  application  to  the 
land  has  been  defrayed,  the  refuse  of  towns  which 
now  runs  to  waste  would  have  a  high  money  value 
— a  value  probably  exceeding,  one  year  with 
another,  that  of  all  the  corn  aud  manure  which  we 
import. 

"  If  this  estimate  were  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  value  of  town-manure  annually  wasted  would  be 
equal  to  the  loss  and  cost  entailed  upon  the  nation 
by  premature  death  and  unnecessary  sickness.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  which  does  not  appear 
unreasonable,  the  total  annual  waste  from  these  two 
causes  would  be  about  40,000,000/  ! 

"Such,  then,  are  rude,  but  I  believe  by  no  means 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  twofold  waste  of 
health  and  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most 
valuable  means  of  production,  on  the  other,  of  which 
England  is  at  present  guilty,  and  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  question  whether  such  extravagance  can  be 
persisted  in  without  entailing  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences. Our  neglect  of  sanatory  measures  is 
obviously  chargeable  with  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  heavy  and  increasing  burden  of  the  poor-laws, 
which,  though  their  ostensible  object  be  the  relief 
of  destitution  and  suffering,  must  tend  to  occasion 
both  by  withdrawing  several  millions  a-year  from 
the  labour-fund,  which  fund  would  probably  effect 
much  more  towards  the  prevention  of  poverty  than 
the  best  devised  system  of  poor-laws  can  possibly 
do  to  relieve  it.  Sanatory  measures  would  have 
all  the  certainty  which  attaches  to  measures  of  pre- 
vention, while  the  poor-laws  are  open  to  all  the  ob- 
jections and  the  abuses  which  attach  inseparably  to 
the  amiable  but  inefficient  substitute  for  justice — 
charity." 

In  further  discussing  the  interest  which  owners 
of  land  have  in  the  conversion  of  their  pastures  ; 
having  already  exhibited  the  policy  of  breaking  up 
down  lands  and  cold  pastures  so  soon  as  suitable 
tenants  shall  offer  themselves  ;  we  arrive  at  the 
ease  of  those  of  better  quality — good  grazing 
grounds.  These  comprised  much  of  the  Grass 
lands  on  the  richer  clays  of  the  old  red  and  new- 
red  geological  formations  as  well  as  those  on  some 
of  the  clay  members  of  oolitic  series  and  on  some 
parts  of  the  London  clay.  The  first  are  found 
developed  to  a  great  extent  in  Herefordshire  ;  the 
second  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham, 
as  well  as  in  Cheshire ;  and  the  third  are  found  in 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Huntingdon  ; 
and  the  last  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex,  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  In  the  above 
enumeration  we  have  not  considered  our  alluvial 
pastures,  for  certainly  they  should  still  remain  as 
meadows  until  all  of  inferior  quality  shall  be  under 
the  plough. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  individual  proprietors  that 
the  poorer  Grass  land  should  be  converted  first,  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  the  "  good  grazing 
grounds  "  remain  till  the  last  in  the  general  exten- 
sion of  arable  culture.  The  question  regarding 
them  need  not  be  entertained  till  our  down  lands 
and  cold  pastures  are  more  generally  under  the 
plough.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  for  the  interest 
of  landowners  to  convert  portions  of  good  grazing 
grounds  on  their  several  farms — a  higher  rent  will 
readily  be  given  in  consideration  of  this  accom- 
modation, and  no  expense  will  be  incurred,  as  in 
cases  where  the  operation  is  extensive,  for  the 
erection  of  farm-buildings.  And  in  the  case  of 
small  estates  it  is  questionable  whether  it  may  not 
be  advisable  to  plough  up  the  whole.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  in  point ;  we  cannot  give  the  details 
in  the  form  of  history, — the  operations  have  not 
yet  commenced,  and  we  must,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  anticipation  and  estimate ;  neverthe- 
less the  following  statement  will  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive,  as  it  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a 
proposal  for  the  conversion  of  good  pasture  land 
should  be  discussed. 

It  is  proposed  to  improve  a  small  estate  of  about 
100  acres  which  lies  on  the  clay  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation — its  rental  is  at  present  about 
30s.  per  acre — it  is  nearly  all  in  Grass,  and  though 
not  of  first-rate  quality,  it  may  properly  be  desig- 


nated "good  grazing  ground."  It  is  proposed  to 
drain  it,  build  on  it,  execute  good  roads  on  it,  and 
finally  break  it  up.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined 
(the  tithes  having  been  already  commuted),  is  an 
answer  to  the  question — What  increase  in  annual 
value  may  be  expected  from  all  these  operations  ? 
The  neighbouring  arable  lands  in  good  cultivation 
have  been  examined,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
property  may  be  made  better  than  it  is  by  21s.  per 
acre,  or  105/.  per  annum  on  the  whole.  Now  the 
proprietor  expects  10/.  per  cent,  for  what  money 
he  invests  in  ttiis  way,  and  he  must  therefore  en- 
deavour to  effect  the  desired  change  in  the  value  of 
his  estate  by  the  expenditure  of  1000  guineas. 
The  Drainage  he  expects  will  cost  4/.  per 

acre,  or  on  the  whole     ....       .£400 
And  he  will  have  to  spend  in  improving 

the  old  roads  and  making  new  ones  about  150 

The  buildings  he  has  to  erect  must  there- 
fore not  cost  more  than  .         .         .  500 


Or  else  his  whole  expenditure  will  exceed     £1050 

at  which  he  has  pitched  it. 

Tne  plan  proposed  for  these  buildings  must  be 
adaptedfor  the  very  high  cultivation  of  sosmall  afarm, 
in  order  that  the  expected  rental  bo  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Warn  es's  system  of  box-feeding  is  to  be  adopted, 
as  its  superiority  has  been  considered  fully  esta- 
blished over  the  other  methods  in  vogue.  The  cat- 
tle stalls  will  therefore  consist  of  a  space  of  45  feet 
by  80  feet,  with  a  floor  of  burnt  clay,  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  divided  into  32  spaces,  each  8  feet  by 
10  feet,  arranged  so  that  a  passage  shall  adjoin 
each,  and  covered  by  a  roof  supported  by  the 
pillars  dividing  the  "  boxes."  Accommodation 
will  thus  be  given  for  32  head  of  large  cattle,  or  for 
12  oxen  and  200  sheep,  or  for  any  other  ariange- 
ment  of  stock  of  equal  size  and  consuming  ability 
that  may  be  desired.  To  this,  of  course,  is  annexed 
stabling  for  a  sufficient  number  of  carl-horses,  a  cart 
and  implement  shed,  and  a  threshing  and  straw  barn 
and  granary  ;  and  the  plan  involves  the  erection  of 
a  steam  engine  to  work  the  machinery,  but  the 
good  policy  of  this  erection  may  be  doubted,  unless 
it  is  desired  the  proprietor  should  be  able  to 
make  additions  to  his  little  property.  Now,  this 
transaction,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  is  perfectly 
illustrative  of  the  method  in  which  a  decision  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  good  grazing  grounds.  The 
probable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  must  be 
estimated,  and  if  it  should  prove  a  large  per  centage 
on  the  estimated  expence  attending  the  operations, 
then,  provided  the  landlord  has  a  trustworthy  and 
capable  tenant  for  the  land,  it  should  be  broken  up. 
This  method  of  procedure  affords,  we  think,  the 
only  limit  which  can  in  reason  be  put  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. It  may  answer  well  in  practice  to  adopt 
a  simpler  method  of  determination,  as,  for  instance, 
that  Grass  lands  of  40s.  per  acre  annual  rental 
should  remain  in  pasture  (and  certainly  they  ought 
till  all  of  inferior  quality  be  converted),  or  that 
Grass  land  capable  of  feeding  an  ox  of  a  certain 
weight  per  acre  per  annum  should  remain,  but 
these  are  certainly  arbitrary,  and  may  be  inaccurate 
guides  ;  the  only  method  of  making  an  intelligent 
decision  is  by  carelul  calculation  of  expense  and 
returns  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  reference  to  the  landlord's  interest  in  the  con- 
version of  his  pasture  land,  we  may  safely  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  that,  after  deducting  all  those  por- 
tions of  his  estate  whose  conversion  to  arable  land 
would  iujurc  to  any  great  extent  its  landscape 
beauty,  as  well  as  those  portions  which  it  is  advis- 
able should  remain  on  each  farm,  as  a  convenience 
for  the  teuant  ;  having  deducted,  moreove",  all  those 
portions  which  he  is  perfectly  convinced  would  not 
yield  hiir.  so  much  more  rent  as  would  pay  a  suffi- 
cient interest  on  his  necessary  outlay  for  buildings, 
drainage,  Sec. — then,  with  the  rest,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  to  proceed,  beginning  with  those 
parts  of  poorest  sort,  and  building  and  draining  and 
breaking  up  as  fast  as  his  own  means  will  enable 
him,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  obtain  tenants  of  the  re- 
quisite trustworthim^intelMgence,  and  capital. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW 
YORK,  U.  S. 

REPLY  OF  COLONEL  H.  S.  RANDALL  10  A  TREASURY  CIRCULAR. 
PUBLISHFD  IN  THE   "  CORTLAND    DEMOCRAT." 

The  average  net  profits  of  agricultural  production, 
where  a  considerable  section  of  country  is  included  in 
the  estimate,  must  necessarily  he,  to  some  extent,  con- 
jectured. The  United  States  census,  though  giving 
gross  amounts  of  products,  does  not  give  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated,  the  amount  of  labour,  or  the  animals 
employed  to  obtain  them.  Dairy  products,  for  example, 
are  stated,  but  not  the  number  of  cows  milked,  acres 
depastured,  or  labourers  employed.  On  sheep  alone 
are  we  enabled  to  obtain  the  product  per  animal.  It 
appears  that  in  1840  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State 
was  S, 118,777,  and  the  product  in  wool  9,S45,295  lbs., 
or  less  than  2  lbs.  per  head.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  it 
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is  probably  true,  that  this  miserably  low  average  weight 
of  fleece  was  improved  in  1812,  aud  has  continued  to 
improve  since.  We  will  assume  that  the  average  for 
that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  has  been  2  lbs.  per 
head.  The  average  price  for  that  period  has  been,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  31  1-16  cents.  It  would  re- 
quire land  of  more  than  medium  quality,  "  on  well- 
managed  farms,"  to  sustain  five  sheep  to  the  sere  during 
summer,  or  the  hay  from  half  Rn  acre  to  sustain  the 
same  number  during  winter.*  The  laud  which  would 
do  this  would  be  worth  at  least  20  dollars  per  acre.f 
The  average  price  of  sheep,  immediately  after  shearing, 
has  not  been  fiirfrora  1  dol.  25  cts.  per  head  ;  lambs  at 
the  same  tune  75  cents.  The  average  annual  increase 
in  lambs  is  probably  not  far  from  80  per  cent,  j  or 
where  the  number  of  lambs  is  less  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  wethers  in  the  flock,  the  growth  of  the  latter 
would  give  a  corresponding  profit. 

The  profit    and  loss  account,  then,  with   100  sheep, 
would  stand  thus  : — 

100  sheep,  to  interest  on  purchase  money   . .        , .  S 

To  interest  on  30  acres,  at  20  dollars  per  acre      . .  42 

To  curing  and  storing  hay  on  5  acres  of  above     . '.  6 

To  expense  of  shearing  . .         . .         . .         . ,  a 

'To  loss  by  death— say  two  per  centum  over  and 

above  value  of  pulled  wool 2 

To  labour  of  foddering  during  winter— say' '        '. .'  5 

To  salt,  tar,  and  summer  care           . .  4 

To  interest  on  winter  shelter  (worth,  say  2S  dols'.j  1 


estimates  of  others,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  personal 
experience  in  to  undertake  to  speak  of  its  various  pro- 
cesses with  entire  accuracy The  average  profits  are 

not  far  from  those  derived  from  sheep  husbandry,  but 
it  is  attended  with  much  more  hard  and  confining 
labour.  It  also  requires  better  soils  and  a  larger  in- 
vestment of  capital. 

Fattening  pork  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  family 
use,  is  not  generally  considered  so  profitable  as  wool- 
growing  or  dairying.  The  same  remark  will  applv  to 
the  rearing  of  horses. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  soils' for  the  cereal 
grams  (with  the  exception  of  Indian  Corn)  is  not  far 
from  the  same.  In  the  following  Table  all  expenses 
are  included  : — 


[July  4, 


Cts. 

75 

00 


50 
00 
00 


Cb. 


Dols.  73    35 


By  200  pounds  wool,  at  31  1-16  cents,  per  pound 
By  SO  lambs,  at  75  per  head     . .        . .        . . 

By  manure  


127    12 


Balance 


Dols.  53    87 


Making  a  net  profit  of  1  dol.  79  17-30  cts.  per  acre 
on  lands  worth  20  dollars. 

Now,  100  acres  of  cleared  land  of  above  quality  (and 
this  would  at  least  equal  the  average  in  the  southern 
section  of  New  York)  would  support  333  1-3  sheep,  aud 
give  an  income  of  179  dol.  56  2-3  cts.  On  the  average, 
at  least  30  acres  of  wood  land  will  belong  to  every  farm 
which  contains  100  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  interest 
on  this  would  be  42  dols.  Deduct  from  this  11  dols. 
25  cts.  for  30  cords  of  wood,  for  use  of  family  (worth  not 
to  exceed  37  1-2  cents,  per  cord,  standing)  ;  leaving  the 
account  of  an  exclusively  sheep  farm  of  the  above  spe- 
cified size  to  stand  thus  : — 

.n,„._.  .    Fa,~m  of  loa  Acres.  Dols.  Cts. 

To  interest  on  capital 18,    oo 

To  taxes  aud  insurance — say  . .        . .        "  "    12    00 

To  repairs  to  fences  and  buildings    . .        '. '  "     o0    00 


Dols.  214    00 


T,    ,  Clt. 

By  keeping  333  1-3  sheep,  yielding  a  profit  of 

By  o0  cords  of  wood,  at  37  1-2  cents,  per  cord 


Dols.  Cts. 
.  319    56 
11    25 


Balance 


330 
Dols.  116 
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I  will  now  give  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  rearing 
neat  stock  ;  selectmg  steers,  which  give  a  better  return 
to  the  breeder  and  grazier  than  cows.  I  shall  here  be 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  estimates  by  acres 
as  no  farmer  in  the  United  States  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  made  experiments  to  determine  the  average 
amount  of  land  required  to  supply  the  summer  feed  of 
neat  stock  of  the  various  ages,  from  which  reliable  data 
can  be  drawn.  I  shall,  therefore,  estimate  by  the  ave- 
rage price  of  pasturage,  hay,  &e. 

Cost  of  rearing  a  calf  up  to  first  winter       ..  D°iS"  oil*' 

Hay  for  first  winter,  J  ton,  at  6  dollars  per  ton    . .'      3    00 


Cost  per  acre. 


Indian  Corn 
Spring  Wheat 
Barley 
Oats    ..     .. 


dols. 
.    15 


*H 

©  • 

u   ° 

1! 

a  s 

3" 

>   § 

©  J2 

©  2 

?"3 

g  3 

©  "£ 

< 

dols.  cts. 

30 

5  00 

12 

1  00 

2S 

1  25 

38 

1  25 

*?      >1 

c  a  £ 

"3  5  >  S 


dols.  cts. 
20    00 

12  40 

13  29 
10    IS 


dols.  cts. 
5    00 

3  40 

4  29 
3    18 


Snmmerrdga  yearling,  26  weeks,  atlo  cts.  per  week 
Hay  for  second  winter,  1  ton    . . 
Interest  on  first  year's  disbursements ' 


Dols.  7 
2 


Sl™rmwe"ekS'a  tw°-year  °ld>  2S  we<*s,  at  16  cents. 

Hay  fur  third  winter,  li't'on     .' .'        

Interest  on  previous  year's  disbursements  .. 


Dols.  14 


Pasturing  8  weeks  to  ordinary  time  of  sale 
22  cents,  per  week       . .        . .        . .  ' 

Interest  on  previous  disbursements,  8* weeks 
1  revious  disbursements 


at 


T?wo  months^"  a.Steer  "ntil  ttae7"»  *nd 


.9 

09 

i 
9 
1 

16 
00 
12 

14 

28 

1 
0 
30 

76 
35 
37 

In  considering  the  profits  of  these  several  branches 
of  husbandry  we  are  not  to  forget  that  there  are  but  a 
few  farms  where  we  can  select  a  single  branch,  that 
which  appears  most  profitable  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  pursue  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
There  are  lands  and  Grasses  on  most  farms  adapted  to 
one  kind  of  animals  and  not  to  another;  and  the  same 
is  true  in  relation  to  grains.  Wet  lands'and  coarse 
Grasses  are  unsuitable  for  sheep ;  they  must  be  de- 
pastured by  grosser  feeding  animals.  High  poor  lands 
and  steep  declivities,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
as  profitably  grazed  by  neat  catile  as  by  sheep.  He 
who  has  lands  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
will  always  find  it  a  highly  profitable  crop  ;  but  there 
is  rarely  a  farm  in  New  York  where  the  whole,  or  even 
a  half,  is  suitable  for  Indian  corn.  If  it  were,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  obtain  the  necessary  manure.  If 
that  was  obtained  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  ordinary 
farmer  to  raise  force  enough  to  get  in,  hoe,  and  finally 
harvest  such  a  disproportioned  crop.  If  we  cultivate 
Indian  corn,  we  must  have  cattle  or  horses  to  consume 
the  stalks,  and  swine  to  eat  the  soft  or  unmarketable 
corn.  To  crop  our  lands  with  any  reference  to  an 
economical  preservation  of  their  fertility,  we  must 
resort  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  requiring  at  least  three 
kinds  of  grain,  or  two  kinds  of  grain  and  one  kind  of 
roots  ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  husbandry. 

Whatever  theoretical  reasons  there  may  be  in  favour 
of  a  division  of  labour  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  me- 
chanical occupations,  and  however  well  the  theory 
might  work  on  favourable  soils  and  near  large  markets, 
where  every  product  can  be  sold,  without  convertinj 
it  into  another  product,  it  is  a  reasoning  which  will  not 
apply  in  the  inland  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  already  stated  that,  although  in  ihose 
inland  positions  all  products  bear  a  nominal  price,  many 
of  them,  such  as  hay,  Potatoes,  and  even  the  coarse 
grains,  find  a  cash  market  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that  10  per  centum  is 
realised  on  agricultural  investments  only  by  farmers  of 
skill  aud  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  that  from 
6  to  7  per  cent,  is  not  far  from  the  average  profit  from 
and  including  the  year  1842. 
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Average  price  of  Grass  and  hay-fed  steers,  at  that 
age,  not  to  exceed .'       Dols.  18    00 

I  have  not  estimated  the  pasturage  as  high  as  it  will 
average  in  this  (Cortland)  and  some  of9  the  better 
southern  counties ;  perhaps  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
fromm^T  ot  ^  ™™  sparely  settled  and  remote 
iZih  ,  I8'  At  a"  events-  I  feel  authorised  in  say- 
hav  alooo0,  "IT"  Ca"  rear  neat  stock  °a  Grass  and 
l^do  ar,n  ^^f  °ld  P.ast"and  obtain  within 

and  hiv  oonf      *,,"'  ?e  nomiual  P™es  °f  the  Grass 
have  l/t  m  ^  them'     ln  the  a°ove  estimate  I 

have  let  manure  offset  against  labour  in  feeding  &c 
J^y^t^^^l^lJ^^  withgby  the 

win  ke^to&p6ay^d  **  °n  the  ™™Z°>  "ne  acre 
bablyasmuchormoreG.?asskudi,afey    U,eywlU  produoe  Pr°- 


ON  GORSE  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

[Concluded from  p.  415.) 
14.  As  regards  the  Mode  of  Feeding  with  Furze  it 
is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  shall' be  applicable' in 
all  cases,  or  be  generally  approved.     The  great  art  of 
feeding  with  any  particular  land  of  food  does  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  the  quantity  which  may  be  given  at  a 
time  as  in  the  regularity  with   which  it  is  supplied  at. 
stated  periods  of  the  day.     Much,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  person  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment, as  it  is  to  his  care  and  discriminating  judgment 
that  the  success  or  failure  which  may  attend  the  use  of 
this  or  that  sort  of  food  are  mainly  to  be  attributed. 
From   habit   and  observation  he  becomes   acquainted 
with  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be  given  to  each  in- 
dividual horse  or  cow,  and  regulates  the  proportions 
accordingly,  so  that  no  more  is  thrown  before  them 
than  it  is  thought  they  can  properly  consume.     This  is 
very  important,   and  when  neglected  is  the  cause  of 
much  waste  and  extravagance.  ^Jt  is  well  known  that 
the  same  weight  or  quantity  of  food  which   may  be 
enough  for  one  animal  at  a  time  mav  on  the  contrary 
be  too  much  or  too  little  for  another  of  a  different 
nature  and  constitution.     Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  a  standard,  and  of  giving  directions  wliich  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  guide  under  such  circumstances.  What  I 
should  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to 
make   trial   of  Furze,  is   to  be  rather   sparing  in  the 
supply  of  it  at  first ;  not  that  there  is  any  fear  of  its 
being  disliked  ;  for  cattle  and  horses  are  both  remark- 
ably fond  of  it,  and  will  prefer  it  even  to  hay.     In 
giving  it  to  horses,  the  best  way  is  to  let  them  have  a 
small  portion  at  noon  and  night  along  with  their  hay 
and  corn,  and  as  they  become   accustomed   to  it   the 
quantity  may  be  increased,  and  the  hay  and  corn  dimi- 
nished in  like  proportion.     A  horse  will  consume  from 
\\  to  2  bushels  a  day,  and  may  be  kept   in   exceUent 
condition  for  about  one-fourth  less  thau  the  usual  cost. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  horses  fed  on 
green  food  can  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
others  that  are  fed  on  such  nutritious  substances  as  hay 
and  corn  ;  but  for  the  common  purposes  of  husbandry, 
I  have  reason  to  know  they  can  be  kept  in  excellent 
working  order  when  partially  fed  on  Furze,  and  have 
coats  as  soft  and  silky  as  if  they  had  been  fed  on  Car- 
rots,  aud  kept  in  a  warm  stable.  One  great  advantage- 
to  be  derived  from  the  feeding  with  Furze  is  that  it 
becomes  fit  for  use  at  the  time  the  horses  are  housed  in 
autumn,  and  by  occasionally  using  it  during  winter,  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  dispense  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  hay  until  the  spring,  when  the  horses  are  harder 
worked,  and,  of  course,  require  to  be  better  fed. 

For  cattle,  but  more  particularly  milch  cows,  I 
do  not  know  a  better  description  of  winter  food,  or  one 
that  is  relished  by  them  with  a  keener  appetite,  than 
Furze  after  it  has  been  properly  bruised.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  they  prefer  it  when  pounded  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  or  crushed  by  the  stone  mill,  to  that 
which  has  been  cut  and  bruised  by  iron.  The  latter 
appears  as  if  it  were  acted  on  in  some  way  by  the  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  communicated  a  peculiar  taste,  which 
cattle  are  not  very  fond  of,  but  which  is  effectually 
overcome  by  mixing  a  little  salt  with  the  food  previous- 
to  using. 

The  average  quantity  given  to  working  cattle  is 
about  2^  bushels  a  day,  with  a  due  allowance  of  straw; 
On  this  meagre  fare,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  labour 
they  will  perform  and  continue  to  look  well.  Milch 
cows  will  thrive  on  Furze,  aud  yield  nearly  as  much 
milk  as  when  fed  on  Clover.  A  moderate-sized  cow 
will  consume  from  3  to  3i  bushels  a  day  ;  but  2  or  2  j 
bushels,  with  a  few  Turnips  and  about  3  lbs.  of  hay, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  allowance.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  keeping  a 
cow  on  Furze,  and  one  in  the  common  way  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  difference  amounts 
to  nearly  a  third  in  favour  of  the  former. 

15.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  Furze,  I  believe  the  general  feeling  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  this  matter  and  likely  to  be 
most  benefited  by  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  will 
be  found  to  be  against  the  use  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
extra  labour  which  the  cutting  and  grinding  occasion,  as- 
compared  with  hay  and  Turnips,  and  it  is  onlv  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity  of  these  that  Furze  will 
be  resorted  to.  On  large  farms  where  there  is  no  want 
of  capital,  and  a  supply  of  produce  always  equal  to  the 
demand,  it  will  probably  not  be  considered  worth  while 
to  try  the  feeding  with  Furze  ;  but  on  farms  of  mode- 
rate extent  it  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  amply 
compensate  for  what  may  have  been  expended  on  its- 
culture.  It  is  to  tliis  class  of  farmers — by  far  the  most 
numerous— that  I  wish  my  remarks  may  be  of  service. 
Their  prosperity  mainly  depends  on  pursuing  a  rigid 
system  of  economy  iu  the  feeding  and  management  of 
their  stock,  and  I  feel  confident  if  they  could  only  be 
induced  to  make  the  feeding  with  Furze  form  a  part  of 
that  system,  they  would  be  gratified  with  the  result,  not 
only  in  the  saving  it  would  effect  in  their  expenditure, 
but  in  the  improved  condition  and  healthy  appearance 
of  their  cattle.— M.  E.  H. 


ON  MEASURE  WORK. 
M-inagemext  of  Manure. — This  is  for  the  most  part 
ery  properly  measure  work.     Manure  is  either  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  the  yard  till  spring,  and  then  turned 
over  there,  once  or  perhaps  twice,  and  then  taken  to 
land  and  spread  or  ploughed  in,  or,  which  is  the  better 
plan,  it  i3  removed  during  the  winter  at  convenient  (say 
monthly)  intervals  from  the  yards  to  heaps  round  the 
liquid  manure   tanks,  where   it   can   be   conveniently 
soaked  ;    or  to  heaps  in  the  fields  on  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  applied  where  beds  of  mould  have  been 
prepared  for  its  reception.     In  these  latter  cases  it  is) 
turned  generally  twice,  once  in  January  or  February, 
when  the  earth  on  which  it  lies  is  mingled  with  it ;  and 
the  whole  heap  thrown  up  and  well  broken  to  pieces  and 
commingled  ;  again  in  April  about  three  weeks  before 
it  is  carted  on  the  land.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  latter 
is  the  practice  adopted  ;  the  expenses  connected  with  it 
are,  1st  the  loading  the  carts  in  the  yard,  and  carting 
to  the   heap  ;  2d,   the  first  turning  ;    3d,  the   second 
turning ;  4th,  the  loading  the  carts  at  the  heap,  and 
carting  a  distance  of  say  500  yards  to  the  field  ;  5th, 
emptying  the  carts  in  the  field  ;'  6th,  spreading  the  dung 
broadcast  or  in  rows.     Some  of  these  items,  for  instance 
the  carting,  for  reasons  already  given,  and  the  emptying 
in  the  field,  because  of  the  care  required  to  do  it  evenly, 
■e  done  at  day's  wages  ;  but  all  the  rest  is  properly 
piece-work,  and  it  is  even  well  to  let  it  all  to  the  same 
party  of  men  ;  and  further  if  all  manure  sank  equally 
in  bulk  during  its  decomposition,  and  if  the  earth  were 
equally  supplied  for  mixing  with  it,  the  whole  of  this  work 
might  be  advantageously  bargained  for  at  so  much  per 
cubic  yard,  measured  just  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
land.  _  As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  manure 
sinks  in  bulk  we  may  mention,  as  borne  out  by  facta 
observed  here,  that  4000  cubic  yards  of  straw,  measured 
af  er  it  has  settled  in  the  ricks,  or  to  speak  by  weight, 
perhaps  200  tons  of  straw  used  as  litter  for  beasts  and 
horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  which  during  the  winter  months 
consume  about  1400  tons  of  roots,  will  turn  out  about 
3500  cubic  yards  of  made  manure,  in  the  management 
of  which  the  ordinary  quantity  of  earth  (say  6  inches 
deep  under  each  manure  heap),  has  been  used. 

Of  the  items  already  enumerated,  the  first  (filling  carts) 
will  cost  ^d.  a  yard,  measured  in  the  heap  as  soon  as  made 
(the carts  are  made  togooverit,if  itbeearlyinthe  seasoD, 
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and  this  compresses  it).  Three  men  can  work  at  one 
cart ;  if  strong  men  they  may  fill  120  yards  in  a  day. 
A  man  and  pair  of  horses  (for  at  least  two  carts  are 
needed)  works  with  them,  and  this  adds  another  4tf.  a 
yard  to  the  cost. 

The  2d  operation  (turning)  costs  Id.  per  cubic  yard 
measured  before  turned  ;  two  men  work  at  one  heap,  a 
right  and  a  left  handed  man  should  work  together  ;  a 
hay  knife  must  be  used  to  cut  the  heaps  down  in  slices 
2  feet  wide,  and  these  are  successively  thrown  up  and 
■mixed  with  6  inches  of  the  earth  on  which  they  lay. 
The  3d    operation    (second    turning)   will  cost  about 
id.  per  yard,  also  measured  before  turned.     The  4th 
operation   (loading  and   carting  to  the  field),  will  cost 
3rf.   per  yard  to  fill ;  and  four  horses   and  carts  are 
needed  in  travelling  the  distance  of  500  yards.  One  man 
and  horse  are  in  the  field  emptying  ;  another  horse  is 
at  the  heap  with  the  cart  that  is  being  filled  ;  a  third  is 
going  full;   and    the  fourth  returning  empty.     Three 
men  will  fill  enough  (i.  e.  120  yards  a  day)  to  keep  the 
whole  going.*     Two   boys  will  be  needed  to  lead  the 
carts.     The  expense  of  horse  labour,  besides  the  f  rf.  a 
yard,  putting  two  boys  as  equal  in  expence  to  one  man, 
will  be 16s.  a  day,  or  rather  more  than  \\d.  per  yard, 
illie  oth  operation  (spreading)  will  be  done"  by  two  men 
it  the  dressing  be  not  very  heavy,  as  fast  as  the  dun°-  is 
IjjOt  ready,  and  three  ploughs  will  suffice  to  plough  it  in. 
jibe  expense  of  the  spreading  will  therefore  amount  to 
labout  the  half  of  three  farthings  a  yard.     We  assume 
llbout  30  cubic  yards  per  acre  to  be  the  dressing,  and 
-Hat   it  is  applied  broadcast ;  if  applied  in  the  drills,  it 
leeds  in  the  spreading  not  two  men,  but  one  man  and 
|;hree  women.     Each  row  of  heaps  is  on  three  drills  • 
■he  man  goes  first,  and,  dividing  every  heap  into  three' 
he  women  follow  and  distribute  each  in  its  drills.      ' 

We  shall  now  recapitulate,  and  in  a  second  column 
stimate  the  cost  of  each  operation  per  yard,  measured 
.'hen  fully  manufactured,  of  course  allowing  for  an  es- 
,imated  reduction  of  bulk. 
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In  all,  the  expense  of  manure-waiting,  up  to  its 
ing  spread  on  land,  need  not  exceed  7id  per  yard 
-■asured  just  before  being  spread;  but  iU.  of  this' 
',  it  we  subtract  the  spreading  also,  2id.  of  this)  is 
ne  at  day  s  wages,  and  all  the  rest,  which  is  properly 
•ce-work,  may  be  bargained  for  at  4|rf.  a  cubic  yard 
L  may  just  say  one  word  here  on  the  policy  of 
•anging  men  in  a  chain  of  operations  ;  the  force  at 
:li  link,  so  to  speak,  being  proportioned  to  the 
rk  or  strain  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.     Thus 

filing,  carting,  dividing  in  the  field,  spreading,  and 
ughing  in  are  such  a  chain,  and  if  the  force  at  each 
'  be  sufficient  with  industry  to  do  the  work  which 

come  to  its  share,  then,  though  the  first  party  only 
on  measure  work,  yet  their  industry  thus  exerted  is 
irety  for  that  of  all  the  others M.S. 

Home  CorresDondence. 

'""  {W— The  following  extract  contains  so 
:li  truth  and  common  sense,  it  may  be  worth  a  corner 
he  Agricultural  Gazette.  « If  we  listen  to  the  large 
ner,  the  scientific  agriculturist,  the  political  econo- 
.,  good  farming  must  perish  with  large  farms  •  the 
f  idea  that  good  farming  can  exist,  unless  on  large 
cis  cultivated  with  great  capital,  they  hold  to  be  ab- 
[.  Draining,  manuring,  economical  arrangement, 
ning  the  land,  regular  rotations,  valuable  stock  and 
ements,  all  belong  exclusively  to  large  farms,worked 
large  capitals,  and   by  hired  labour.      This  reads 

'  T\y  bUVf  We  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to 
r  news,  and  coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best 
nets  farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  we  see  in  the 
districts  farmed  in  small  farms,  we  see,  and  there 
d  blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the  ground  in 
tders,  East  Frieslaud,  Holstein,  in  short,  on  the 
e  line  of  the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  of  the 
ment,  froni  the  Sound 'to  Calais,  than  we  see  on 
me  of  the  British  coast,  opposite  to  this  line,  and 
e  same  latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  all  round 
'over.     Minute  labour  on  small  portions  of  arable 


1 an  illustration  of  the  contrivances  which  will  always 

e  fnd  etrPra„f  fCh  maD'  Tand  wMch  are  useful  as  "Hips 
e  industry  of  the  men,  I  may  mention  this  :-Our  carts 
rather  more  than  one  cubic  yard  ;  in  fact,  100  loads  are 
on  an  average  to  120  yards,  'we  keep  an  accounTof  he 
l,er  1.0  ayS^  and  calcu,late, the  wages  due  to  them,  viz., 
.?er  120  yards  or  per  100  loads,  on  both  of  the«e  d-it-i 
"B  retain  liberty  to  pay  them  according  to  either  of  these 
ms.  If  they  have  worked  well  and  with  a  will  we  Dav 
the  way  in  which  the  sum  due  is  brought  out  the 
■  t,  and  vice  versa. 

Ir  Knhic"0"  !hat  "le  f™  wh?  at  piece  w!,Ses  fill6"1  in«° 
E  „  »i  *  y  ds  ia,  a  day'  used  fo™erly,  when  at  day's 
p  ,  rarely  to  exceed  100  cubic  yards  daily.  3 


ground  give  evidently  in  equal  soils  and  climate,  a  supe- 
rior productiveness,  where  these  small  portions  belong 
in  property,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland,  and 
Ditmarsh  in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer.     It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  our  agricultural  writers  that  our  large  farmers 
even  m  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lotbians, 
approach    to    the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to 
manures,  drainage,  and  the  clean  state  of  the  land,  or 
in  productiveness,  from  a  small  space  of  soil  not  origi- 
nally rich,  which  distinguish  the  small  farmers  of  Flan- 
ders and  their  system.     In  the  best  farmed  parish  in 
Scotland  or  England,  more  laud  is  wasted  in  the  corners 
and  borders  of  the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads 
through  them,  unnecessarily  wide  because  they  are  bad, 
and  bad  because  they  are  wide,  in  neglected  commons 
waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps  of  sorry  trees, 
and    such    unproductive  areas,  than  would    maintain 
the  poor  of  the  parish  if  they  were  all  laid  together  and 
cultivated."—  Falcon. 

Pigeons.— We  have  a  pigeon-house  with  many  birds, 
of  the  rock  sort  chiefly,  in  it.  About  two  years  ago, 
two  milk-white  strange  birds  came  in  an  almost  starved 
state,  and  the  rocks  attacked  them  fiercely  ;  they  were 
secured,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  large  wicker-cage,  in 
a  roomin  the  house,  and  the  lady  who  has  them  has  in 
vain  tried  to  obtain  young  pigeons  from  them.  They 
build  and  hatch  in  the  cage,  then  quarrel  and  forsake 
the  young  birds.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  forsaken 
after  a  few  days'  sitting.  Thinking  that  boxes  might 
induce  them  to  sit  more  steadily,  they  were  sup- 
plied, but  to  no  better  purpose.  The  cock  appears  to 
sit  more  upon  the  eggs,  or  at  least  as  much  as  the  hen. 
Can  you  oblige  me  by  pointing  out  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  to  obtain  young  birds  ?  and  also  by  saying 
what  sort  you  suppose  they  are— being  white,  with 
ruffs  over  the  head  extending  down  to  the  wings  ?— 
Capuchin. 

Sluris.~na.ving  seen  two  or  three  methods  suggested 
lately  by  your  correspondents  for  destroying  slugs,  I 
am  tempted  to  send  you  the  results  of  a  very°old. 
fashioned  method  for  getting  rid  of  these  pests  to  the 
young  crops.  Finding  that  the  slugs  were  very  busy 
with  a  piece  of  Parsnips,  I  had  the  ground  strewed 
with  Cabbage  leaves,  and  I  had  an  account  kept  of  the 
result  of  the  three  first  pickings  from  the  Cabbage 
leaves,  which  was  done  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
there  were  upwards  of  4000  slugs  taken  from  the  leaves 
in  the  three  mornings  from  off  about  25  rods  or  poles 
of  ground.  I  cannot  think  that  there  can  be  any 
remedy  more  simple  or  more  effectual  than  this,  espe- 
cially in  a  damp  season,  as  this  has  been.— J-,  ii 
Bagshot. 

Transmutation  of    Corn.— Being   one   of  those   to 
whom  the  announcement  of  the  transmutation  of  Oats 
into  Barley  or  Rye  was  by  no  means  welcome,  inas- 
much as  if  true,  the  fact  would  overturn  many  cherished 
opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  proving  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  set  forth  by  many  persons, 
above  the  suspicion  of    intentionally  propagating    an 
error,  I  determined  last  year  to  satisfy  myself  by  "mak- 
ing the  experiment.      On  the  16th  of  June,   1845,  I 
dibbed  a  quantity  of  carefully-selected  Oats  on  a  space 
on   the  outside  of  my  garden,  and  also  on  two  other 
spaces   the    same   quantity   of    Talavera   Wheat    and 
Barley.     On  the  15th  of  July  I  cut  off  the  three  crops 
almost  close  to  the  ground,  and  repeated  the  cuttiug  on 
the  ICth  of  August,  on  the  22d  September,. and  inthe 
first  week  of  November.     At  the  last  cutting  I  noticed 
that  several  of  the  Oat-plants  had  perished  ;  whereas 
the  Wheat  and  Barley  had  survived,  and  the  remaining 
Oats  as  well  as  the  Wheat  and  Barley  had  thrown  up 
numerous  stems.      Early  in  the  spring  all  the  plants 
grew  vigorously,  and  were  in  blossom  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month  (June).     No  change,  however,  can  I  dis- 
cover in  the  Oats,  or  in  the  Wheat  and  Barley.     The 
Oats  are  still  Oats,  and  not  one  of  them  has  undergone 
the  slightest  metamorphosis.  The  strength  of  the  plants, 
and  the  apparently  increased  number  of  stems  of  the 
three  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  the  early  ripening  of  the 
crop,  lead  me  to  think  that  some  good  may  result  from 
the  experiment,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  many  situa- 
tions profitable  to  sow  at  Midsummer,  and  feed  off  two 
or  three  times  before  winter.     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  soil  in  which  the  above  experiment  was 
made  is  not  what  is  understood  as  garden-mould,  as  it 
contains  little  or  no  manure,  having  been  burnt  to  a 
considerable  depth  the  previous  autumn,  and  has  not 

been  manured  subsequently.— G.  Lloyd,  Warwick. 

At  the  request  of  my  employer  I  sowed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1845,  about  one  rood  of  ground  in  an  orchard, 
with  white  one-sided  Oats,  and  cut  them  first  early  in 
August,  and  again  in  October,  each  time  previous  to 
their  coming  into  ear.  The  result  is  part  Wheat  and 
part  Oats  now  in  full  ear.  In  support  of  transforma- 
tion I  beg  to  state  that  two  labourers  were  present  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  being  naturally  rather  incredu- 
lous upon  the  subject,  fully  satisfied  themselves  that  no 
other  grain  than  Oats  was  sown,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
seeds  being  deposited  with  the  manure,  the  ground  was 
dressed  about  six  weeks  previously  with  manure  col- 
lected from  a  common, where  the  cattle  had  no  means  of 
picking  up  any  grain.  I  have  stated  the  above  particulars 
because  disbelievers  are  apt  to  conjecture  that  the 
transformed  grain  must  have  been  deposited  along  with 
the  Oats  by  some  means  or  other.  Dr.  Weissenborn 
tried  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  Rye.  He  states 
"  let  any  one  sow  Oats  during  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  the  transformation  in  question  will  certainly  take 
place."_  In  the  present -case  part  is  Wheat ;  the  other 
part  might  not  have  been  properly  cut.     In  conclusion, 
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I  would  recommend  all  who  doubt  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, bearing  in  mind  that  the  crop  must  only  be  twice 
cut,  and  each  time  previous  to  the  grain  coming  into 
ear.  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Wheat  might  have  been  sown  by  somebody  unknown 
to  us  ;  but  I  give  that  idea  no  credence,  for  had  any 
one  attempted  that  they  most  likely  would  have  sown 
Rye,  which  was  the  grain  we  expected.  I  inclose  for 
your  inspection  two  ears  of  the  Wheat  and  two  of  the 
Oats  for  your  opinion.— George  Robson,  Gardener  to 
r w  V  B,lf"c"we>  Es<l;  The  Hookc,  Lewes,  Sussex. 
[We  should  certainly  prefer  believing  that  some  mistake 
by  the  experimenter,  or  some  trick  upon  him,  had  been 
made  or  played,  rather  than  that  this  is  a  real  case  of 
transmutation.] 

On  the  Potato  Disease,  §c.—l  suppose   the   cause 
may  have   arisen  from   minute  or   animalculous   flies 
spawning  or  depositing  their   eggs  on  diseased  parts 
ot  the  1  otato-haulm,  which  upon  hatching,  the  larvse  or 
young  produced,  descend  or  creep  down  and  enter  into 
the  Potatoes,  particularly  those  inclined  to,  or  be»un  to 
rot,  or  become  diseased  from  damp  or  wet.  Microscopic 
examinations  I  cannot  make  ;  but  an  intelligent  and  to 
be  depended  upongardener  assured  me  that  in  some  dis- 
eased Potatoes  he  perceived  them  to  be  quite  crammed 
with  minute  white  maggots,  and  I  have  myself  seen 
some  few  dimunitive  ones  slowly  crawling  on  the  outside- 
of  diseased  Potatoes.     A  minute  species  of  Beetle  is 
reported  to  have  been  found  also  in  diseased  Potatoes  • 
but  as  insects  of  that  class  live  chiefly  on  animal  sub- 
stance, I  conceive  they  get  there  with  the  piratical  in- 
tention of  attacking  and  devouring  the  maggots  therein 
for  food.     I   would   recommend  when  going  to  plant 
Potatoes  (when  not  sprouting),  to  give  them  a  hasty 
dip,  and  remove  from  scalding  water,  to  destroy  the  liv- 
ing principle  in  the  eggs  of  the  flies,  should  any  of  them 
have  been  deposited  on  them.    To  preserve  the  Potatoes 
in  future,  and  to  prevent  the  flies  from  assailing  them, 
I  think  the  best  and  most  assured  plan  will  be  to  keep 
them  dry  and  unfrosted,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  lime 
over  them  after  a    moderate  fumigation  of  Tobacco- 
smoke,  so  as  not  to  give  any  flavour  of  it  to  those  for- 
dressing,  but  more  largely  for  the  seed  reserved. — In 
addition,  I  will  also  notice  the  Turnip  flies,  to  state  that 
I  think  if  the  Turnip-seeds  were  to  have  a  little  fumigat- 
ing  of  Tobacco. smoke    just   before  sowing,    that   the- 
Turnip-flies  would  not  assail  them  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
as  perhaps  they  usually  do,  and  that  when  the  seeds' 
vegetate  and  peep  above  the  ground,  I  would  sprinkle 
them    over   with    a   watering-pot    [The   watering-pot 
is  not  a,  farm  implement],  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  half  an  ounce  of  creosote,  added  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
or  as  bitter  plants  and  herbs  are  seldom  "molested  by 
insects,  instead  of  the  water  substitute  a  moderately 
strong  infusion  of  some  bitter  herbs,  as  Tansy  or  Worm- 
wood, &c.,or  some  shavings  of  Quassia,  or  a  little  Aloes, 
with  which  also  the  growing  Potato-haulm  may  be  occa- 
sionally sprinkled,   and  the  trial  of  its  efficacy  may  be 
made  on  the  'young  vegetating  Turnips  on  a  selected 
patch  in  a  Turnip-field,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mischief  is  done  to  the  Turnips  in  the    character  of 
flies,  but  by  their  larvae  or  young  ;  therefore,  I 'do  not 
recommend  this  as  a  remedy  to  destroy,  but  a  preventive 
of  the  deposit  of  the  eggs.     By  this  plan  I  have  sub- 
mitted, if  attended  to,  I  feel  confident  that  in  future  not 
only  the  cause  may  be  removed  and  the  prevention  of 
the  Potato    disease  be  also  effected,  but   likewise   all 
farther  injury  to  the  Turnips  from  the  Turnip. flies. 
Let  my   plan   be   decided  by  trial  and  proof.— Henry 
Jenner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Berkeley,  Dec.,  1845. 

Allotment  System. — A  paragraph  upon  the  allotment 
system  at  page  363,  by   "a  Dorset  Labourer,"  elicits 
the  following  remarks  from  my  pen  :  -The  writer  in 
question  asserts,  that  in  many  instances  as  much  as 
Is.  per  perch  is  charged  for  land  let  to  the  poor  in 
allotments.     Now,  in  answer  to  this,  I   can  state,  that 
in  no  one  instance  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion (and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  a  great 
many)  have  I  known  of  more  than  10s.  being  charged 
for  the  rood  or  \  of  an  acrej  i.e.  3d.  the  perch.     In- 
deed, in  the  parish  in  which  I  am  living  (a  parish  in 
Herts)   the  poor  have  allotments  of  land    at  5s.  the 
rood,  i.e.  \\d.  the  perch  ;  whilst  the  average  rate  of 
rent  paid  by  the  farmers  in  the  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood is   11.  the    acre,   exclusive  of  poor's-rates,  &c, 
whilst  in  the  allotments  these  are  paid  by  the  owners. 
But  your  correspondent  considers  it  a  question,  whether 
an  allotment  of  land  let  even  at  a  reasonable  rent  be 
in  reality  a  desirable  thing  for  the  poor  man  ;  and  his 
reason  is  this,  that  it  requires  more  labour  to  culti- 
vate than  a  man,  after  being  employed  all  day  in  a 
master's  service,  is  capable  of  giving,  if  he  does  justice 
to  his  employer.     (As  nothing  is  said  about  the  size  of 
the  allotment,  and  as  this  is  a  material  consideration 
just  here,  we  will  assume  it  to  be  a  rood  or  |-  of  an  acre,, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  should  be  the  limit).     Now, 
the  objection  above  may  apply  in  some  few  cases,  but 
in  the  generality  of  cases  I  deny  that  it  does.     If  the 
man  is  single,  or  married  and  has  no  family,  or  a  very 
young  family  growing  up,  so  young  that  not  one  can 
handle  a  spade  or  pull  a  weed  ;  his  wife  an  invalid,  and 
himself  engaged  from  years'  end  to  years'  end,  in  hard 
labour  all  the  day  long, — it  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  such  an  one  to  cultivate  his  rood  of  ground.     But, 
in  a  parish  where  you  would  find  one  labouring  man 
circumstanced  as  above,  you  would  find  50  in  totally 
opposite   circumstances  ;    you  would  find  one  with  a 
strong  and  active  wife,  able  to  dig  and  plant  and  sow. 
Another,  with  a  numerous  family,  one  or  more  capable 
of  sharing  in  the  labours  of  the  allbtment.    A  third, 
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— ^d^TIihT^rk  in  the  day,  andtl erefore  ab  e 
to  cive  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  strength  to  Ins 
ground.  A  fourth,  having  work  only  at  particular  seasons, 
is  able  tc!  "ive  whole  weeks  and  days  to  his  allotment. 
But  granting  that  the  labourer  has  the  vigour  left  him 
in  the  evening  after  his  day's  work  to  cultivate  his  rood 
of  around.     Is  it  desirable  ?     This  is  your  correspond- 
ent's next  position.     Ought  so  many  hours  to  be  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil— so  few,  or  rather  none,  to 
that  of  the  mind  \     Doubtless  it  were  most  desirable 
that  all  people  should  be  allowed  time  to  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds.      All, ».  e.  who  are  likely  as 
-well  as  capable  of  putting  the  time  thus  appropriated  to 
its  proper  use.     And  I  rejoice  at  the  labours  of  those 
benevolent  individuals  who  are  now  in  London,  Liver- 
pool and  other  large  towns,  exerting  themselves  to  get 
the  shops  closed  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  that  the 
cla^s  of  persons  engaged  in  them  may  have  time  to  de- 
vote to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  healthful  recreations, 
■mental  and  bodily.     But  how  would  this  time  be  spent 
by  our  agricultural  labourers  ?— the  great  majority  of 
whom  have   been  suffered  to  grow  up  (shame  to  our 
rulers,  our  owners  of  the  soil,  and  in  those  places  where 
church  property  is  not  alienated,  on  our  clergy),  without 
liaving  anything  approaching  to  the  name  of  education 
given  them.     Why  in  nine  cases  cut  of  ten  it  would  be 
spent  either  in  listless  idleness  or  active  sin  ;  in  the  haunts 
of  drunkenness,  in  the  company  of  the  profane  and  dis- 
solute.    When  the  present  youthful  generation  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  is  grown  up,  many  of  whom  are  being 
educated,  most  of  whom  are  being  taught  to  read  and 
-write,*    notwithstanding    your    correspondent's   asser- 
tion about  few  schools  being  built  for  the  children  of 
the  poor,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  think  of  pro- 
viding time  for  the  agricultural  labourer  to  devote  to 
intellectual  pursuits  ;   till  then  it  is  absurd,  more  than 
absurd.     An  overtasked  body  and  a   stunted   intellect 
•are  slight  evils  to  their  possessor  when  compared  with 
the  evil  of  a  depraved  and  corrupted  heart.     So  con- 
vinced am  I  of  the  solid  advantage  of  an  allotment  to 
the  poor  man  that  my  fears  lest  the  letter  in  question 
should  mislead  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  have  induced 
-me  to  trouble  you  withjthese  few  remarks  on  it. — One 
who  is  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Poor  Man. 

Wind   Power. — I   noticed   in  your   Paper  a   letter 
from  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  and  could  not  but  observe 
the  kindly  feeling  therein  exhibited  ;  he  states  that  as 
there  is  one— one  remaining  individual  who   wishes  for 
information  on  wind  power,  he  thinks  it  a  pity  that  he 
should  not  have  that  information  given  him  ;  now  it  so 
happens  that  I  in  a  previous   paper   recommended  a 
kind  of  horizontal  sails  ;  you  will  recollect  that  I  made 
-no  boast  of  the  matter,  but  merely  said  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  Mr.  Grey  has  written  would  write  to 
-me,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  him  all  the  information  I 
could.     I  have  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  another  from  near  Dunbar  (North  Briton), 
-which  I  have  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
without  charge,  and  with  your  leave  I  will  make  one  or 
two  remarks  on  Mr.  Grey's  letter ;  he  is  quite  right  in 
one  sense,  but  he  reminds  me  of  a  person  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  got  a  steam  engine  on  a  new  con- 
struction to  turn  his  thrashing  mill,  straw  cutter,  mill- 
stone, &c. ,  and  I  went  to  look  at  it— he  was  so  conde- 
scending as  to  show  me  it  himself — and  in  conversation 
he  stated  how  little  it  cost  him  a  quarter  thrashing  his 
Wheat;  the  smallness  of  the  sum  surprised  me;  I  asked 
him  what  interest  he  charged  for  the  money  laid   out, 
■"  Oh,"  said  he  "  I  did  not  think  of  the  interest."     Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Grey  has  not,  perhaps,  thought 
what  effect  the  interest  of  a  steam  thrashing  mill  would 
have  upon  a  farm  of  150  or  200  acres  of  land  :  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  would   have   a   great   effect  ;  then 
there  is  getting  the  steam  up,  there  is  also  keeping  the 
engine  in  good  order,  and  many  other  things,  all  these 
might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  a  farmer  of  150  acres; 
when  he  is  going  to  thrash,  he  must  have  sufficient  corn 
in  the  barn  to  make  it  worth  while  getting  _  the  steam 
up — it  ought  to  go  near  a  whole  day  ;  then,  in  order  to 
keep  the  engine  in  order,  he  should  at  least  thrash  once 
a  week.     Suppose  an  engine  cost  200/.,  at  7  per  cent, 
interest,  coals,  &c,  &c,  why,  bless  me,  the  man  would 
get  all  his  corn  thrashed,  and  be  beggared,  too,  before 
harvest,  therefore   I  should   not   recommend  any  but 
large  farmers   to   have   steam   power,    nor    windmills 
either,  if  they  have  them  with  vertical  sails,  but  they 
-might  find  horizontal  sails  very  available,  as  they  can 
be  placed  upon  a  common  barn,  provided  the  walls  are 
-moderately  strong.  I  should  beglad  togiveyou  an  account 
of  my  plan,  but  am  afraid  I  could  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plain it  to  be  understood,  but  I  will  try  to  get  a  drawing 
made  of  it,  and  will  send  you  it  to  use  as  you  think 
proper. — John   Howgate,  Naya  Park,  Knaresborough. 

Eerata. — For  "  that  that  implement,"  in  the  8th  line  from 
the  bottoa-  of  the  2d  col.  in  the  article  on  "West  Indian  Agricul- 
ture, published  last  week,  read  "  that  other  implements." 
And  in  the  12th  line  from  the  top  of  the  3d  col.,  for  "  the  same," 
jead  "some." 


^OClCtttS. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGL  AND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  1st  of  July. 
The  following  Members  of  the  Council  and  Governors 
were  present :— Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair  ; 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart.  ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Barf;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 


°  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  of  any  size  in  this  county  where 
there  is  not  a  schi  ol  for  the  children  of  the  poor  either  in  active 
■operation,  in  the  course  of  e.-cction,  or  in  contemplation. 


Colonel  Austen,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.  ;  John  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq.  ; 
H  Blanshard,  Esq  ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry, 
Esq.  ;  S.  Druce,  Esq. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  B.  Gibbs., 
Esq.  •  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  R.  Mil- 
ward^  Esq.  ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  and  C.  Hampden 
Turner,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Cummins,  Thomas,  Mayor  of  Gateshead 
Bigge,  Matthew  Robert,  Sheriff  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Dent,'ltalpb,  Streatlam  Castle.  Barnard  Castle,  Durham 
Surtees,  Robert  Lambton,  Redworth,  Darlington 
Bertram,  Charles  (J. P.),  Gateshead 
Dent,  John,  Streatlam  Castle,  Durham 
Dodd,  T.  A.,  Woodhouse,  Ryton,  Durham 
Ruddock,  John,  Oakerland,  Hexham 
Turner,  John,  Thorpe,  Perrovv,  Bedale 

Headlam,  Ven.  Archdeac.n,  Wycliffe  Rectory,  Greta-Bridge 
Blackwood,  William,  Saintfield,  Co.  Down,  Ireland 
Headlam,  Morlev,  Wycliffe  Rectory,  Greta-Bridge 
Allen   John,  Wiilington,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Wilson,  Ashley  Henry,  The  Abbey,  Wigton,  Cumberland 
Cooke,  William,  Camerton  Hall,  Workington,  Cumberland 
James,  Thomas,  Otterburn  Tower,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Marshall,  William,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
Greville,  Fulke,  S.,  North  Mimms  Park,  Herts 
Stephens,  John  Moore,  Winscott,  Torrington,  Devon 
"  Wilson,  Robert,  South  Shields,  Durham 
"  Rogers,  Francis  (E.  I.  C.  S.),  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 
Nethercoat,  John,  Moulton  Grange,  Northampton 
Viner,  Henry,  Newby  Hall,  Ripon,  Yorkshire 
Newby,  Henry,  Hall  Garth,  Durham 
Binks,  Christopher,  Friar's  Goose  House,  Gateshead 
The  names  of  33  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances.— Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  Special 
Report  of  that  Committee  on  the  Arrears  of  Subscrip- 
tion, and  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Society  to  the  30th  of  June.  The  former  contained  a 
statement  of  the  various  steps  undertaken  and  in  pro- 
gress under  the  directions  of  the  Committee,  to  facili- 
tate the  payment  of  the  annual  subscriptions  as  they 
become  due,  and  to  regulate  the  expenditure  in  refer- 
ence to  the  current  income,  with  a  recommendation 
that  a  list  of  all  members  in  arrear  should  be  drawn 
out  and  published  in  the  next  Part  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society.  The  latter  announced  the  invested  capital 
of  the  Society  as  standing  at  7000/.  stock,  with  a  current 
cash-balance  of  2,568/.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 
These  reports,  and  the  recommendations  which  they 
contained,  were  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Council.  The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  received 
from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Committee,  at  New- 
castle, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  sum  of  1000/.  as 
a  subscription  from  the  Northern  District,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting,  had  been 
placed  to  the  credit  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  recommended  to  em- 
ploy the  Union  Collectors  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
in  such  other  counties  as  thsy  may  deem  expedient,  for 
the  collection  of  the  arrears  of  subscription." 

Mr.  Milwakd  laid  before  the  Council  two  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  parties  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the 
subject  of  the  arrears  of  their  subscription.  These 
communications  were  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  special  instructions. 

Police. — The  President  transmitted  to  the  Council 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  J.  Graham,  one  of  H.  M.'s  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  in  reply  to  the  application  his  lordship  had  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  for  the  grant  of  the 
usual  amount  of  detective  police  force  at  the  Newcastle 
Meeting  :  in  which  communication  Sir  James  Graham 
informed  the  President,  that  he  had  given  directions 
for  the  assistance  of  the  number  of  such  police  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Society. — The  Council  ordered  a  vote 
of  their  best  thanks  to  be  transmitted  to  Sir  James 
Graham  for  this  communication. 

Glass  Pans  and  Pipes.— Sir  John  William  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  one  of  the  life-members  of  the  Society,  having 
received,  through  the  liberality  of  Captain  Stanley  Carr, 
a  certain  number  of  the  German  glass  milk-pans  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  his  paper  on  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal  (p.  380),  both 
for  his  own  use  and  for  presentation  in  Capt.  Carr's 
name  to  the  Council,  had  induced  Mr.  Pellatt,  of  the 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  Blackfriars,  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  these  utensils  for  sale  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  gentleman  having,  from  time  to  time,  an- 
nounced to  the  Council  his  progress  in  reducing  the 
price  of  the  glass  pans  and  improving  their  manufacture, 
at  this  meeting  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  effect  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
pans  similar  in  size,  but  stronger  in  body,  than  those 
previously  presented  by  him  to  the  Society,  namely, 
that  he  could  now  manufacture  the  pans  at  3s.  each  in 
green  glass,  or  of  any  size  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  lb.  in 
green,  and  Id.  per  lb.  in  the  best  white  flint  glass. 
Mr.  Pellatt  further  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
attend,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  next  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing to  the  members  a  statement  of  his  process  of  casting 
glass  pipes  for  conducting  water  or  other  liquids. 

The  Council  having  finally  ratified  the  Report  of  the 
Judges'  Committee,  and  nominated  the  parties  (whose 
official  duties  precluded  them  from  inspecting  the  exhi- 
bition in  the  show-yards  on  the  Thursday)  who  should 
have  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  cattle  yard  on 
the  evening  of  the  Wednesday,  after  the  judges  had 
completed  their  awards,  then  adjourned  to  the  weekly 
meeting  on  the  8th  inst. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 


ui 


Darlington  :  June  IS.— The  best  Seeds  to  sow  for 

Green  Crops  to  plough  in  as  a  Manure ;  also  under 

what  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  this  mode  of 

cultivation.— Mr.  T.  Dixon  said,  the  value  of  green 

crops  to  plough  in  as  a  manure  has,   I  believe,  been 

long   known   to   many   farmers.     Green   crops,   when 

ploughed  in  as  a  manure,  very  speedily  decompose  and 

combine  with  the  soil ;   and  being  composed  entirely  oi 

those  substances  and  gases  which  plants  require  for 

theirfood  (viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,and  nitrogen). 

this  constitutes  its  principal  value  as  a  manure  ;  and 

we   may  easily  conceive  that  those   substances   being 

added  to  the  soil  in  a  half- digested  state,  it  will  require 

a  much  less  effort  from  the  succeeding  crop  to  derive 

the  requisite  amount  of  sustenance  from  the  soil  thai 

if  such  green  crop  had  not  been  ploughed  in  ;  or  rather 

from  the  same  effort,  the  succeeding  crop  will  be  abb 

to  derive  a  much  more  abundant  amount  of  sustenanef 

than  if  this  kind  of  manuring  had  not  been  adopted 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  ploughing  in  of  ; 

oreen  crop  is  but  a  very  ineffectual  mode  of  restorin; 

or  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  when  we  conside 

that  we  are  adding  no  manuring  or  other  substance 

except  the  small  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  produce  tha 

o-reen  crop,  and  therefore,  before  going  further  into  th 

subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  my  own  view 

with  regard  to  the  constituent  parts  of  green  crops,  an 

whence  the  whole  of  the  food  of  which  they  are  con 

posed  is  obtained.     It  is  now  pretty  well  understoo 

that  all  crops,  plants,  trees,  and  vegetables,  receive 

considerable  portion  of  their  food  from  the  air  ;  an 

that  whilst  the  roots  are  sucking  in  food  in  a  liqu' 

state  from  the  soil,  the  blades  of  corn  and  Grass,  an 

the  leaves  of  Turnips  and  other  plants,  are  inhalin 

from  the   air   such   gases   as  are  requisite   for  the 

growth  ;  and  as  we  know  that  carbon  forms  so  large 

proportion  of  all  plants  and  vegetables,  we  may  at  on' 

see  the  benefit  that  must  arise  from  ploughing  in  a  grei 

crop,  which  must  have  in  its  growing  state  previous 

imbibed  such  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  ac 

from  the  air,  the  whole  of  which  we  are  now  adding 

the  soil.     But,  besides  this,  there  is  another  advanta 

which  is  derived  by  ploughing  in  certain  descriptio 

of  green  crops— I  mean  those  crops,  such  as  Clov 

and  some   others,  which  send  their  roots  to  a  mu 

greater  depth  than  others  ;  and  which,  in  fact,  stri 

their  roots  quite  through  the  active  soil  into  the  su 

soil  in  search  of  food,  and  thereby  derive  a  consideral 

portion  of  their  food  from  the  subsoil.     I  think  thei 

fore  that  although  we,  in  ploughing  in  a  green  crc 

add  no  additional  substance  to  the   soil  further  th 

what  has    been    produced  thereon,   yet    the    ensu: 

crop   will   be   able  to  obtain  food   from   the   soil  w 

increased  facility   after  such   a  dressing,   as 

by   ploughing  in   deep-rooted    green   crops   as   a   n 

nure  avail  ourselves   at  once   of  something    valua' 

derived  both  from  the  air  and  subsoil ;  and  this  is  wl 

I  conceive  to  constitute  the  value  of  a  manuring  of  t 

description,  and  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  hj 

produced  both  a  great  and  likewise  a  lasting  iropro 

meut  in  the  soil.     One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  grc 

crops   for  that  purpose  is,  I   believe,   Clover  ;   or, 

least,  I  happen  to  know  more  about  the  benefits  of  oc 

sionally  ploughing  in  a  Clover  fog  than  of  any  ot 

description   of   green  crop,  although  there  are   m: 

others  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  answer  well, 

proper  time  for  ploughing  in  green  crops  as  manure 

1  believe,  when  just  coming  into  flower,  or  a  very  li 

earlier;   this  being  the  period  at  which  green   ci 

contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap  and  juices,  wh 

when  ploughed  in,  decompose  more  readily  at  this  st 

than  if  ploughed  in  at  a  later  period  of  their  grov 

Now,  with  regard  to  what  kind  of  crops,  what  desc 

tion  of  soil,  and  what  course  of  cropping,  is  best  ada] 

to  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  as  a  manure,  I 

not  pretend  to  point  out  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain 

the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  discussion  and  consid 

tion,   for  I    know  it   is  of  much   more  value  tha 

generally  believed. — An  animated  discussion  took  pi 

in  which  Clover  fog   appeared  the  favourite  crop 

ploughing  in  as  a  manure,  although   Beans  and  0 

descriptions  of  crops  might  answer  well  under  eel 

circumstances.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussk 

was  resolved,  that  a  Clover  fog  is  the  best  descrij 

of  green  crop  to  plough  in  as  a  manure  for  a  grain  < 

which   should   afterwards   be   fallowed  ;    and   if 

planted  with   Potatoes    or  Turnips,  a  less  quantil 

manure  will  do  than  under  ordinary  circumstances 

Tenants'   Rights.— June  22 — After  an  intere 

and  instructive  discussion  on  this  subject-,  for  whicl 

regret  our  inability  at  present  to  find  room,  this 

arrived  at  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  ca 

unanimously  :— That  the  customary  arrangement 

tween  landlord  and  tenant  are  capable  of  great  imp 

ment  ;   That  a  yearly  tenancy  is  more  especiall 

advantageous     to    both    parties.       1st.    Because 

tenant  will  be  likely  to  evade,  as  far  as  possibl 

best  system  of  husbandry  if  it  in  any  way  interfere 

his  immediate  profits.     2d.  Because  he  cannot  b 

peeled  to  invest  the  amount  of  capital  needful  fc 

best  cultivation  of  the  land.     3d.  Because  the  lal 

is  not  likely  to  obtain  tenants  of  the  same   eapits 

talent.     That  for  these  reasons  the  Darlington  Fai 

Club  is  of  opinion  that  a  lease  ranging  from  14 

years  ought  to  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible.     Tli 

the  absence  of  a  lease  an  agreement  for  the  mutui 

tection  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  is  most  desire 
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Hcbicfos. 

Road  Reform  :  a  plan  for  abolishing  turnpike  tolls  and 
statute    labour   assessments,    and  for   providing    the 
funds  necessary  for  the  public  roads  by  an  annual 
rate  on   horses.      By   Win.   Pagan,    Writer.     Wm. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Patenioster-row,  London. 
Tins  is  a  new  edition,   in  a  cheap   form,  of  a  work 
already  reviewed  in  this  Paper  (see  p.  89.)     Though  on 
an  apparently  dry  subject,  it  is  full  of  interest — the 
author  illustrates  his    subject  most  skilfully,  both   by 
anecdotes  and  statistics,  all  exhibiting  the  partial,  un- 
just, and  injurious  working  of  the  present  system  of 
road  management. 

And  this  injustice  and  injury  he  proves  ;  he  shows 
that  the  general  public  are  injured  by  the  loss  of  that 
industry  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be 
developed,  and  that  individuals,  especially  those  by  the 
tax  on  whom  the  roads  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
maintained,  and  road  trusts  and  parishes,  have  all  a 
direct  interest  in  the  abolishment  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  right  ;  and  so 
ialso,  as  far  as  we  have  had  any  means  of  knowing,  does 
every  one  else  who  has  read  his  book.  The  principle 
which  he  advocates  has  been  affirmed  by  large  meetings 
iin  Fife  and  Forfarshire — the  counties  whose  road 
.statistics  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject.  It  is 
simply  this,  that  in  place  of  the  costly  and  cumbrous 
system  of  toll  houses,  weigh  bridges,  and  parish  rates, 
iwhieh  now  prevails,  there  should  be  established  a  tax 
upon  draught  animals.  What  a  saving  there  would  be 
in  the  administration  of  road  management  were  such  a 
,niethiid  adopted  !  The  net  cost  of  road  maintenance 
iin  Fife  and  Kinross-shires  is  about  18,000/. — the  real 
tost  to  the  public  is  33,000/.- for  15,000?.  of  this  sum 
are  lost  in  the  expenses  of  collection  ! 
j  The  cost  of  management  under  this  system  is  thus 
[upwards  of  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  while  under  Mr. 
jPagau's  system  of  a  tax  upon  horses,  it  would  amount 
j.o  little  more  than  8  per  cent.  Well,  we  take  this  to  be 
i  considerable  difference,  and  it  appears  to  be  fairly 
listimated  ;  it  is  a  difference,  too,  which  would  doubtless 
be  paralleled  all  over  the  country,  were  the  subject  in- 
mired  into.  The  difference  between  the  two  plans, 
lowever,  is  not  confined  to  the  question  of  cost.  Con- 
ider  their  relative  tendencies  ;  the  one  a  direct  and 
jroportionate  tax  upon  industry,  increasing  if  it  offers 
b  increase,  and  thus  keeping  it  down  to  the  lowest 
■oint  ;  the  other  a  fixed  annual  payment,  the  same 
/hether  the  animals  taxed  be  at  work  or  not,  and  thus 
direct  bonus  upon  their  employment.  We  have  no 
esitation  in  saying  that  a  legislative  sanction  of  Mr. 
'agan's  plan  of  road  reform  would  be  of  the  greatest 
se,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  but  to  every  other 
iterest  in  the  kingdom.  Every  one  is  more  or  less 
iterested  in  the  subject  ;  we  recommend  our  readers 
lerefore,  each  to  spend  a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of 
lis  book,  and  read  what  the  author  urges  in  favour  of 
is  scheme  ;  and  then,  themselves  convinced,  let  them 
rge  its  truths  upon  their  neighbours,  and  public  opt- 
ion, thus  excited,  will  soon  effect  the  reform  which  it 
ill  feel  to  be  necessary. 


the  account  was  given  in  by  the  occupier  of  the  laud. 
Now  I  have  lying  before  me  the  valuation  at  which  I 
bought  this  identical  field,  one  of  the  worst  on  the  (arm. 
It  is  10s.  an  acre  for  rent,  or  14/.  for  the  fee-simple. 
Thorough  draining  with  thorns,  at  10  feet  asunder, 
cost  about  3/.  10s.  It  could  now  be  done  with  pipes  for 
21.  Dressing  with  80  bushels  of  burnt  clay  cost  about 
2/,  5s.  The  crop  must  have  been  worth  this  year  about 
17/.,  or  nearly  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  and  the  cost 
of  the  improvements.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  a 
third  lot  the  land  was  dressed  with  sheep-folding,  in 
addition  to  the  burnt  clay,  but  that  the  increase  of 
yield  was  trifling.  The  manure,  in  fact,  was  more  than 
the  crop  would  bear,  and  the  Wheat  was  consequently 
laid  by  the  wet  summer.  This  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  burnt  clay,  in  this  instance,  acted  as  a  manure, 
and  not  merely  mechanically.  I  do  not  mean  that 
burnt  clay  will  always  act  as  a  manure,  indeed  I  krow 
that  it  sometimes  fails  to  do  so,  and  there  is  yet  much 
to  learn  on  the  subject ;  but  this  case  of  success  being 
beyond  suspicion  of  accident,  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  worst  and 
most  expensive  kind  of  heavy  land,  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  Oxford  clay,  where  it  is  not  covered  with  soil  of 
a  different  quality.  This  farm  at  Longworth  is  that  on 
which  the  trial  of  the  ploughs  reserved  from  Shrews- 
bury took  place  last  autumn  ;  and  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his 
report  on  the  implements,  bears  witness  to  its  obstinate 
nature — Mr.  Pusey,  in  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

To  avoid  Exhausting  the  Land,  by  Growing  Flax. — 
It  has  always  been  urged  against  Flax  culture,  that  it 
exhausted  the  soil  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
If  the  seed  be  saved,  and  cattle  fed  upon  the  bolls,  a 
valuable  additioii  will  be  made  to  the  manure  heap,  as 
perhaps  the  richest  manure  is  produced  by  this  kind  of 
food.  The  putrescent  water  from  the  Flax  pools  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  either  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing for  Grass,  or  mixed  with  the  weeds,  and  other  refuse 
of  the  crop,  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  By  these  means, 
almost  all  the  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil,  by  the 
Flax  crop,  would  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  manure — 
the  fibre  being  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  alone. — 
5th  Report,  Flax  Society. 

Hop  Culture. — I  have  submitted  to  several  expe- 
rienced planters  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
raising  and  cultivating  an  acre  of  Hops  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  presuming  the  plantation  to  be  in  its  full  vigour, 
and  the  cultivation  liberal.  1.  Raising  the  plantation  :— 

Ploughing  and  subsoiling 
Harrowing 


the  suitability  of  the  soil,  the  state  of  cultivation,  or  the 
prices  obtained. 


Years.   Acres 


1835 
1838 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
18-12 
1843 
1844 


27J 

30 

28 

2-5* 

214 

22* 

224 

22* 

254 

254 


Growth. 


Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


315 
245 
207 
298 
329 

14 
223 
228 
274 

78 


2213 


£  s. 

"1148  5 

SOI  11 

727  10 

1202  0 

939  16 

79  3 

131G  0 

902  14 

1523  3 

049  9 


9249    13      C 


Average  p.  Acre. 


Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


11 

8 

7 

11 

15 

0 

9 

10 

10 

3 


1  23 
0  IS 
1 
2 
1 


Iff 
23" 

G 

2  15 

3  18 
0  19- 
3      0 


Average  value  per  acre  for  10  years..        ..     £38  17    0 
Average  value  per  cwt.  after  deducting  ex- 
penses of  carriage  and  commission        . .         4    3    6 


Manure— 50  loads  of  dung,  at  2s. 

Setting  out  hills 

Digging   holes,    and    filling    up 

manure 

Plants,  5000  at  6d.  per  hundred. . 
Planting        


with 


£ 

s. 

d 

1 

10 

0 

0 

s 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

£    s.    d. 


Miscellaneous. 

Burnt   Clay  for    Wheat.— Several  accounts  of  the 

iod  effect  of  burnt  clay  as  a  manure  have  appeared  in 

e  Journal :  having  used  it  with  success,  I  am  induced 

add  my  own  testimony  in  its  favour,  chiefly  on  ac- 

unt  of  the  very  bad  quality  of  the  land  on  which  it 

cceeded.     It  is  a  farm  of  about  500  acres,  which  I 

mght  seven  years  since,  on  the  Oxford  clay,  of  the 

ry  stiffest  description,  never  ploughed  with  less  than 

■51',  sometimes  with  five  or  even  six  horses.      The 

t  il  was  like  bird-lime  in  wet  weather,  and  in  dry  sum- 

?rs  like  stone,  requiring  a  pickaxe  to  break  it.    Many 

the  fields  might  be  described  as  being  all  subsoil, 

ere  being  no  real  mould  on  the  surface.     The  ave- 

!  ge  yield  of  Wheat  did  not  exceed  16  bushels  an  acre, 

s  d  on  some  fiebls  the  Thistles  were  more  numerous 

[':  in  the  stalks  of  Wheat.     It  had  the  worst  possible 

aracter,  so  that  even  in  1839,  when  prices  were  good, 

my  farmers  who  looked  at  the  farm  declined  to  oc- 

py  it,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  tenant  at 

Having  bought  the  farm,  however,  chiefly  because 

is  the  most  difficult  sort  of  land  to  manage   (said,  in- 

sd,  to  defy  improvement),  in  order  to  try  what  could 

made  of  it,  as  Lord  Ducie  and  Mr.  Morton  have  done 

Whitfield  with  so  much  success,  I  underdrained  the 

,ole,  in  the  first  instance  at  10  feet  apart,  but  now  at 

,    feet  apart,  and  34  inches  in  depth.     In  order  to 

1,1  ,ke  the  land  work  more  easily,  I  procured  from  Essex 

ne  labourers  conversant  with  the  mode  of  burning 

y  which  is  there  practised.    Into  the  details  of  that 

icess  I  need  not  enter,  as  excellent  accounts  of  it 

re  been  given  in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Pym  (vol.  iii. 

123),  and  by  Mr.  Randell  (vol.  v.  p.  113).  I  burnt  large 

intities  for  the  tenant,  but  until  last  year  no  record 

he  effect  had  been  kept,  when,  seeing  him  apply  it  to  a 

all  Wheat-field  of  8  acres,  I  begged  him  to  omit  the 

:nt  clay  on  one  corner  of  the  field,  that  we  might 

)w  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  burn  any  more 

y.     Mr.  Cheer  did  so  accordingly.     The  crop  was  a 

y  fine  one  ;  and  after  harvest  he  threshed  out  about 

!-eighth  of  an  acre  separately.     He  found  the  result 

follows  : — 

One  Acre.  Wheat. 

o  manure 37J  bushels. 

)  yards  burnt  clay  454       ,, 

jj|)  yards  ditto,  and  sheep-folded  ..        ..    47J       ,, 

t  will  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  a  garden  experi- 
'  at,  but  applies  to  a  whole  field  of  Wheat,  and  that 


Expenses  of  planting 

Skimming,  or  horse-hoeing,  5 'times   ..  1 
Four-feet-poles,   one  to  each  hill,  and 

labour        0 

Chopping  round  the  hills,   at  8d.  per 

hundred     . .         . .         0 

Striking  furrows  and  shovelling  . .  0 

Draining,  240  rods,  at  9d.  . .         . .  9 

Rent,  taxes,  and  tithe 2 


"  The  price  per  cwt.  ranged  between  48s.  and  150s.  in  th.3 
above  case  during  the  ten  years. 

In  this  statement  neither  the  duty  nor  the  expenses 
of  picking,  drying,  &c.  have  been  charged— a  sum 
usually  computed  at  35/.  a  ton,  or  1/.  15s.  per  cwt.— 
Mr.  Ruckland  in  English  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Turnips. — The  introduction  of  artificial  manures,  and: 
of  the  manure  seed-drill,  has  effected  an  important 
change  in  the  cultivation  of  this  invaluable  root. 
Swedes  should  properly  succeed  the  Wheat,  or  lay  Oats  • 
and  when  this  takes  place  the  land  is  ploughed  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  possible.  When  grown  on  a  Grass- 
lay  the  first  ploughing  seldom  takes  place  until  Ladv- 
day,  and  the  ground  is  worked  sufficiently  to  cleanse  "it 
of  weeds,  as  shortly  after  May  as  possible.  In  June 
it  receives  the  seed  furrow,  and  the  dung  when  applied 
is  covered  in  by  that  ploughing.  The  seed  is  usually 
drilled  on  the  flat  surface,  at  18  inches  apart,  with  a 
machine  that  deposits  the  manure  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  generally  bone  or  guano;  and  when  djng  is 
applied,  either  a  smaller  quantity  of  those  manures  or 
ashes  of  some  kind  are  commonly  drilled  in  with  the 
seed.  On  many  of  the  cliff  lands  on  the  south  coast, 
sea- weed  is  extensive'y  employed  for  this  crop,  ploughed 
under  the  furrow  with  the  first  ploughing,  in  most  in- 
stances producing  a  crop  of  white  Turnips  ;  but  gene- 
rally, dung,  bone,  or  ashes  are  employed  also,  in  order- 
to  secure  a  good  croplof  Swedes.  The  cost  of  prod  uciur; 
an  acre  of  Swedes,  grown  after  Wheat,  is  thus  estimated 
by  two  farmers  : — 


3  ploughing?,  at  6s.. .  £0  IS  0 

4  harrowings,  rolling 
andcultivating,  &e.    0  15  0 

3cwt.Peruvianguano*  1  16  0 

Seed 0    2  0 

Drilling      0    10 

2  hoeings  &  singling    0  10  6 


First  ploughing        . .  £0 
Second  cross  plough- 


Harrowing  and  rolling 
20  loads  of  dung,  at 

2s.  Gd.i 

Carting  &  spreading 
Third  ploughing 
Harrowing  and  roll- 
ing once  over 
12  bush,  of  bone-dust, 
at  20s.  per  qr. 

Drilling      

2  hoeings  *fc  singling 


7     6. 


2  10 
0  4 
0    G 


Total  expense,  first  year  . .        . .    22  15    6 

2.  Cost  of  cultivation  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
year,  both  inclusive  :  — 

Striking  up  and  furrowing  . .  ..050 
Stripping  and  stacking  poles  . .  ..066 
Digging,  at  21(2.  per  hundred     . .         ..0176 

Manure,  carting  on,  &e 8    0    0 

Dressing  (pruning),  at  Od.  per  hundred  0  5  0 
Sharpening  poles  and  poling,  Is.  6d.  per 

hundred 0  15    0 

Tying,  at  10d.  per  hundred        ..        ..OS* 

Ladder  tying  0     3    0 

Chopping,  at  9d.  per  hundred  . .  ..076 
Skimming,   or    horse-hoeing,    5   times, 

rolling,  &c.  15     0 

Hilling  at  3d.  per  hundred  ..  ..026 
Setting  up  poles,  and  incidental  expenses  0    3    0 

Poles,  carting  on,  &c 8  10    0 

Rent  and  repairs  to  oast 15    0 

Rent,  rates  and  tithe        . .        . .        . .     2  10    0 

Interest  on  capita],  301.  per  acre  . .     1  10    0 

Cost  of  cultivation  per  annum. .        . .     26  13    -1 
Estimated  growth,  10  cwt.  per  acre. 

Picking  500 

Drying,  packing,  &c 3  10    0 

Duty S  14    G 


Total  cost  per  annum  . .        . .    £43  17  10 

The  above  calculation  will  probably  somewhat  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cost  per  acre  of  an  entire  plantation, 
consisting  of  several  gardens  of  different  ages  and 
strength,  as  in  such  case  the  poles  would  be  thoroughly 
worn  out,  and  a  few  other  expenses  diminished.  It 
must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  class  of  Hops  to  which  it  relates.  In  Mid- Kent  the 
cost  per  acre  is  several  pounds  higher.  The  Mid- Kent 
Hops,  however,  consist  mostly  of  the  finer  sorts,  and 
will  command  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  higher  prices 
than  those  of  the  Weald  ;  the  duty  in  each  case  being 
precisely  the  same.  It  must  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  crop  the  first  year,  and  that  the  second  is  generally 
but  trifling.  I  have  added  nothing  for  interest  on  the 
original  cost  of  rearing  the  plantation,  since  draining  is 
a  permanent  improvement,  and  Hop-gardens,  when 
grubbed  are  in  a  much  improved  condition  for  every 
purpose  of  cultivation.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  produce,  &c.  of  a  Hop-plantation  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  for  ten  years.  The  plantation  may  be  considered 
quite  an  average  for  the  district,  either  as  it  relates  to 


l  10  o 
0  10 
o  10    6 

£6     7     6 

In  the  Turnip  prizes  that  have  been  obtained  for  the 
last  five  years  at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Cornwall 
Agricultural  Association,  the  Swedes  average  25  tons 
per  acre,  and  138  roots  to  the  perch.  The  usual  time 
of  sowing  white  and  yellows  is  from  the  24th  June  to 
the  25th  of  July.  For  Swedes,  from  the  latter  part  of. 
May  to  the  middle  of  June +— Mr.  Karkcek,  English- 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

One-Horse  Carls — The  advantages  derived  frorr.  the 
use  of  one-horse  carts  I  shall  here  point  out  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  brought  under  my  notice  on 
my  own  farm,  and  which  are  of  course  to  be  realised 
on  all  farms  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  first  ad- 
vantage I  derived  was  in  stocking  my  farm,  which  con- 
tains about  230  acres,  all  arable,  and  would,  under  the- 
waggon  system,  have  required  four  waggons  and  four 
carts,  which,  if  purchased  new,  would  have  cost  as 
follows  : — 

2  waggons,  at  301. 

2  harvest  do.,  at  151. 

4  carts,  at  I'll. 

Total  ..  ..  £138    0     0 

But  by  using  one-horse  carts,  with  fittings  for  harvest- 
work,  my  outlay  was  — 

4  carts  complete  at  138.  . .  . .    ^"52    0    0 

In  order  to  prove,  however,  that  there  was  a  saving  of 
86/.,  as  appears  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
I  am  in  no  way  inconvenienced  by  the  entire  substitu- 
tion of  one-horse  carts  for  waggons  and  carts  of  a 
larger  description.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  farm- 
ing purpose  to  which  waggons  or  large  carls  are  ap- 
plied for  which  one-horse  carts  are  not  also  adapted, 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  (which  I  have 


£G0 

0     0 

30 

0     0 

4S 

0     0 

*  From  2£  to  3  cwt.  of  guano  are  used  per  acre.  The 
Ichaboe  was  tried  last  season,  and  answered  exceedingly  well. 
I  have  witnessed  some  exceedingly  good  crops  produced  by 
2£  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  guano  per  acre. 

t  2s.  6d.  per  load  is  considered  to  be  full  value  for  farm-yard 
manure,  such  as  is  generally  made  in  Cornwall. 

t  Storing  of  Turnips. — The  Cornish  farmers  have  a  dislike  to 
the  loss  of  the  tops  of  the  Swede  Turnips,  and  a  very  common 
plan  of  "  storing"  is  to  cart  the  Swedes  in  their  entire  state  to 
some  convenient  meadow  near  the  farm-yard,  and  there  place 
them  close  to  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  just  in  the 
same  state  as  when  growing — this  is  called  "  pitching."  Other* 
pile  them  up  indiscriminately,  without  any  piotection  from  the- 
weathcr,  after  having  lopped  off  the  "tops  and  tails."  Others 
store  them  in  caves,  and  a  few  carefully  pile  and  thatch  them, 
to  preserve Tthem  against  the  winter  frosts. — See  the  best  mode 
of  storing  Turnips  in  Cornwall  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri-  ■ 
cultural  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Prize  Essay,  by  Mr,  W,  E. 
Geach,  of  Cornwall. 
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laid  down  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  capabilities 
of  one-horse  carts  and  waggons),  that  one  horse  in  a 
cart  is  capable  of  conveying  much  more  than  half  what 
can  be  carried  on  a  waggon  with  two  horses. 


ONE-HORSE    CARTS. 

"Wheat-sheaves      . .  172 
Corn,  cake,  &c.      . .    25  cwt. 
Bones  . .        . .    GO  bash. 


TyfO-HORSE  WAGGONS. 

Wheat-sheaves      ..  207 
Corn,  cake,  tfcc.     . .    45  cwt. 
Bones  . .        . .  100  bush. 


The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  sheaf-corn  carried  by 
each  though  small,  may  by  some  be  considered  a  great 
disadvantage  ;  but  I  think  it  matters  not  so  much  how 
many  sheaves  are  carried  at  a  time,  as  that  the  stacker 
should  be  kept  well  employed  ;  and  the  little  time  that 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  extra  tying  on  of  the  load  is 
amply  regained  by  the  additional  number  of  bottoms  of 
loads'  the  pitcher  has  to  put  up.      Thus,  for  harvest- 
work  four  carts  with  four  horses  are  equal  to  four  wag- 
gons with  eight  horses.     And  again,  for  manure  cart- 
ing,  four  one-horse  carts  are  equal  to  four  two-horse 
carts,  with  these  advantages,  that  being  more  lightly 
built,  and  carrying  somewhat  less  loads,  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  poach  the  land  when  wet ;  and  the  labour  of 
the  four  horses  thus  saved  not  only  enables' me  to  get 
more  forward  with  my  work,  but  also  to  obtain  more 
fully  the   advantage  generally  admitted  of   ploughing 
down   the  manure   as    soon  as    laid   upon   the  land. 
Though  it  requires  one  person  to  every  25  cwt.,  and 
with  a  waggon  only  one  to  every  45  cwt.,  it  is  not  less 
economical,  as  I  find  a  boy  14  years  old,  at  Sd.  a  day,  as 
capable  of  managing  one  horse  in  a  cart  as  a  man  is  of 
driving  two  in  a  waggon.     I  think  I  have  now  clearly 
shown  that  a  farmer  is  in  no  way  inconvenienced  by 
usiDg  only  one-horse  carts,  and  consequently  86/.  may 
be  saved  by  their  use  in  stocking  a  farm  of  230  acres. 
The  next  advantage  I  derived  was  in  building  a  hovel 
to  shelter  my  farmiug  carriages,  which  cost  '651. ;  had 
I  used  waggons  and  carts,  a  hovel  to  shelter  all  would 
have  cost  upwards  of  701.    The  advantage  derived  from 
their  use  in  summer  is  very  apparent,  when  having 
fallows  to  work  and  Clover  to  carry,  I  do  not  materially 
retard  the  operation  of  fallowing  by  taking  three  horses 
to  carry  my  Clover.      In  harvest   four  of    my  older 
horses  carry  all  my  corn  ;  and  the  four  younger  being 
severely  worked  on  the  fallows,  are  rested  to  prepare 
them  for  Wheat  seeding    and  other  autumnal  work. 
There    being   seldom   other  work  during  harvest  for 
horses  than  carrying  corn,  it  may  be  considered  no  ad- 
vantage to  use  only  half  of  them,   but   it  gives  the 
farmer  the  opportunity  of  changing   horses  during  a 
long  day's  work  ;  and  if  any  should  be  prevented  from 
working  by  accident  or  illness,  he  is  not  obliged  to  stop 
a  team,  which  he  must  do  did  he  employ  all  his  horses 
in  waggons.  Carts  are  less  destructive  to  the  roads  than 
waggons,  because  carrying  more  upon  four  wheels  than 
waggons    they  consequently  occasion    less  wear — but 
especially  in  a  hilly  country,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
lock  the  wheels.     It  is  there  also  that  one-horse  carts 
are  much  less  dangerous  than  larger  carts,  because  the 
shaft  horse  having  to  regulate  the  pace  down-hill,  can 
more  easily  do  so  with  a  one-horse  load  than  with  a  two- 
horse  load  behind  him.     A  horse  is  more  able  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  injury 
from   falling,   when    drawing   by   himself    than   when 
another  horse  is  pulling  before  him.     The  next  advan- 
tage, though  small,  deserves  attention,  as  it  tends  in 
some  degree   to   lessen   the   annual   expenses   of    the 
farmer,  viz.,  carts  being  more  easily  turned  and  guided 
than  waggons,  the  drivers  are  not  so  liable  to  knock 
down  gate-posts  or  the  corners  of  buildings.  One-horse 
carts  are  indispensable  on  a  farm,  some  parts  of  which 
require,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  farm- 
yard,  more   carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  corn  or 
manure  to  and  fro  than  the  number  of  horses  requisite 
for  the  working  of  the  farm  would  be  sufficient  to  draw 
if  worked  in  double  harness.     I  do  not  consider  that 
there  is  any  saving  of  manual  labour  in  the  use  of  one- 
horse  carts  ;  and  if  the  distance  is  so  great  from  one 
place  to  another  that  a  continued  chain  of  carts  cannot 
be  kept  up,  the  advantage  gained  is  only  the  difference 
between  two  one-horse  cart  loads  and  one  two-horse 
waggon  load.     But  should  both  ends  be  kept  employed 
in  all  our  most  busy  times,  such  as  Beah-sowiDg,  Potato- 
settin5,Oat-sowing,Turnip-sowing,hay-harvest,Corn-bar- 
vest,  Wheat-seeding,  and  whenever  other  work  is  in  hand 
besides  cartinjj,  the  farmer  can  gain  or  save  the  labour 
of  as  many  horses  as  the  number  of  the  oue-horse  carts 
he  employs  amounts  to.     The  most  economical  applica- 
tion of  horse-labour  should  be  the  study  of  all  farmers. — 
Mr.  Loonies,  in  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 
SuLslance  of  Report  by  Sir  R.  Sane  on  the  Nature 
of  different  Parts  and  Products  of  the  Flax  Plant. — 


Wheat  as  a  standard  — 100,  we  find  that  we  may 
express  the 

Nutritive  power  of  Wheat 100 

„  „  Oats 51 

,  Flax  capsules  with  seeds  . .      27 

„  Husks 22 

Flaxseed         33 

,,  „  Linseed  cake  . .        . .      70 

„  „   ■        Dry  Clover  hay         ..        ..      39 

The  precise  nutritive  value  of  the  different  substances 
yielded  by  the  Flax  plant  is  thus  seen,  and  it  becomes 
evident,  that  the  capsules  or  husks  may  be  used  as  food 
with  very  great  advantage,  although  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  other  richer  materials  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared them.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
quautities  of  each  kind  of  food  necessary  to  support  the 
life  of  an  animal  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
numbers  assigned  above,  as  expressing  their  nutritive 
powers.' — Robert  Kane,  Dublin,  Feb.  52. 

Rape. — The  culture  of  Rape  has  been  partially  intro- 
duced with  success  as  a  preparation  for  the  Wheat 
crop  and  food  for  sheep.*  The  method  of  cultivation, 
where  the  pasture  is  coarse,  is  to  plough  the  Grass 
deeply  at  Christmas,  and,  after  it  has  been  cultivated 
and  well  worked,  lime  or  sand  and  dung  are  applied,  but 
now  more  frequently  guano  or  bone-dust,  which  are 
drilled  in  with  the  seed,  after  the  second  ploughing  in 
April.  But  when  the  land  is  free  from  stroil  and  weeds, 
only  one  ploughing  is  required,  which  is  done  in  March 
or  April,  with  a  "  turn-wrest  plough,"  having  a  skim- 
coulter  attached,  by  which  the  rim  of  the  soil  is  turned 
completely  under  the  furrow.f  This  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  for  many  years  in  Probus,  on  Tre- 
withen,  Barteliver,  and  other  farms.  Mr.  Tremayne, 
of  Heligan,  has  written  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
cultivation  of  Rape  in  Cornwall,  in  this  Journal.  He 
imagines,  and  very  justly  too,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  wheat  crop  may  be  saved — particularly 
the  lime  bill — by  the  growing  of  Rape  and  feeding  of 
sheep.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  Rape  and  Wheat 
as  practised  on  a  coarse  piece  of  land  may  be  thus 
stated  :  — 

1st.— Deep  ploughing       £0    S    0 

Cultivating  and  harrowing          ..076 
2d.— PlouKhing 0    6    0 

Harrowing  and  rolling        . .        ..070 

2$  cwt.  of  Ichahoe  guano,  at  8s. 

per  cwt ..        ..100 

Seed,  from  0  to  8  lbs 0    2    8 

Expenses  of  sowing,  drilling,  &c.  .    0    10 

Expenses   of    producing   a   crop  of 
Wheat  after  Rape  : — 


Substance  analysed. 

Ashes 
per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid 
per  cent. 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

Capsules       . . 

8.80 
6.54 
5.18 
8.67 

0.39 
0.38 
0.47 
0.81 

1.80 
1.50 
1.81 
2.25 

sifted  coal-ashes)  of  them,  and  get  them  to  prepare  it— they 
will  do  it  for  Sd.  per  bushel  of  the  bones.  But  when  it  is  to  be 
done  at  home,  any  of  the  following  ways  will  answer  :— that  of 

Mr.  Lawes,  as  described  at  page  3S2  ;  that  of  111-.  Tenant "I 

put,"  says  he,  "25  bushels  into  three  old  boilers  (of  which 
every  farm  here  has  a  supply),  and  next  pour  in  two  bottles  of 
acid  of  about  170  lbs.  each,  and  18  imperial  gallons  of  boiling 
water  into  each  boiler.  It  boils  away  at  a  great  i  ate  for  some 
time,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  empty  the  boilers  into  two  carts 
of  light  mould,  and  turn  the  mixture  over.  At  this  stage  the 
bones  are  only  partially  dissolved,  but  they  heat  and  decom- 
pose in  the  heap,  after  being  turned  over  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  the  course  of  seven  weeks  the  compost  becomes  dry 
and  breaks  down  with  a  shovel,  in  a  state  fit  for  spreading 
with  the  hand  in  a  drill."  Or  that  of  Mr.  Pusey— "  I  formed 
a  flat  heap  of  dry  mould  about  10  feet  across,  the  surface  of 
which  was  scooped  into  a  hollow  basin,  capable  of  holding  20 
bushels  of  ground  fresh  bones.  Sulphuric  acid  to  the  amount 
of  half  the  weight  of  the  bones  was  gradually  poured  into  this 
basin.  They  soon  began  to  heat,  seething  violently,  and  sending 
out  a  great  deal  of  steam  with  apeculiarly  offensive  stench  ;  pre- 
sently the  whole  mixture  wears  the  appearance  of  boiling  blood, 
and  swells  so  much  from  the  escape  of  gas,  that  the  workmen 
stirring  it  with  their  hoes,  must  take  great  care  to  prevent  it 
from  escaping  over  the  sides  of  the  earthen  basin.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  cauldron  becomes  quiet,  and  the  bones  dis- 
appear altogether,  except  a  few  fragments,  so  that  the  heap 
may  be  shovelled  together,  and  might  be  drilled  on  the  same 
day,  but  this  would  not  be  advisable,  as  some  sr.-.all  lump: 
still  remain  in  a  half  liquid  state." 

Hay-making,  and  horse-hoeing  and  hand-hoeing  green  crops, 
are  tbe  main  occupation  of  the  farmer  during  the  early  part  ol 
this  month. 


2  11    8 


1st. — Ploughing 
Harrowing 
Seed  and  sowing 


0  8  0 
0  3  0 
0  17    0 


£3  19  8 
The  cultivation  of  the  Wheat  crop  by  the  old  method, 
in  the  cheapest  manner,  can  never  be  done  much  under 
5/.,  and  when  lime  is  applied,  it  will  generally  amount 
to  6/.  per  acre,  thus  making  a  clear  profit  of  40s. , 
besides  the  gain  on  the  feeding  of  the  sheep. — Mr. 
Karkeek,  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JULY. 
Though  it  be  late  now  to  be  sowing  Turnips,  yet  as  we  re- 
ceive many  inquiries  about  the  best  way  to  prepare  super- 
phosphate of  lime  for  that  crop,  we  may  as  well  just  state  here 
all  we  know  about  it.  Undoubtedly,  in  our  opinion,  where 
manure  dealers  or  manufacturers  to  be  depended  upon,  are 
near,  the  best  way  is  to  buy  the  materials  (acid,  bones,  and 


To  establish  a  comparison  of  the  nutritive  values  of 
these  bodies,  it  is  first  jiecessary  to  remark,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  analyses  of  Boussingault,  whose  correct- 
ness is  worthy  of  great  confidence,  the  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  of  "Wheat  and  Oats,  which  we  may  take  as 
standards,  are  as  follows:— In  100  parts,  Wheat  contains 
2.3  of  nitrogen,  and  1.13  of  phosphoric  acid,  per  cent. 
Oats  contain  2.2  of  nitrogen,  and  0.60  of  phosphoric 
acid,  per  cent.  Now,  representing  the  real  nutritive 
ppwera  of  those  varieties  of  food  as  being  the  result  of 
rhe  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  conjoined,  that  is,  of 
their  product  and   assuming  the  nutritive  power,  of 


*  The  following  experiment  on  the  use  of  Rape  as  food  for 
sheep  was  made  on  Barteliver  Farm,  where  the  practice  has 
been  to  commence  sowing  in  April,  and  continue  until  the  latter 
part  of  July  :— 

5  acres,  sown  13th  and  llth  May,  stocked  to  2nd  July. 

3    do.     do.    21st  June,  do.        2nd  August. 

6  do.      do.    10th  July  do.        21st  August. 
These  14  acres  kept  (folded)  from  68  to  110  sheep  to  the  2nd 

of  November,  averaging  80  in' number  during  that  period.  On 
the  10th  August,  10  wether  hogs  were  weighed  that  were  feed- 
ing on  the  Rape,  and  again  on  the  21st  of  September  ;  the  in- 
crease of  weight  is  as  follows  : — 


Average 
"Weight  ofeach 
Sheep,  Aug. 10. 


146  lbs. 


Average 
Weight  of  each 
Sheep,  Sept.  21. 


166  lbs. 


Average  In- 
crease of 
Weight  in  Six 
Weeks. 


20  lbs. 


Average   Profit 

o"  each  Sheep, 

at  6d.  per  lb. 


10s. 


The  difference  between  this  system  of  farming  and  that  of 
grazing  the  sheep  on  thin  pastures  is  very  considerable.  Sup- 
pose the  gain  on  the  whole  flock  to  average  only  12  lbs.  of 
mutton,  or  Gs.  each  sheep,  it  would  pay  Gtf.  per  week  each  for 
the  keep,  whilst  the  Grass  that  would  have  grown  on  the  14 
acres  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  profit  from  feeding  on 
Rape.  The  expenses,  too,  of  the  Wheat  crop  which  follows  are 
greatly  reduced,  since  the  manure  left  after  the  folding  of  the 
sheep  is  far  more  valuable  on  light  soils,  than  any  lime  which 
may  be  applied. 

t  It  must  be  observed  that  in  using  this  plough,  the  land  must 
be  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  ploughing  need  not  take 
place  until  March  or  April,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  wet 
weather  when  no  other  field  work  can  be  performed.  The 
expenses  of  cultivating  a  crop  of  Rape  by  this  method  are  as 
follow  : — 

Skim-coulter  ploughing       . .        , .        . .  £0  10    0 

Harrowing        030 

Guano 100 

Seed        028 

Sowing  and  Drilling  0    10 


£1  10    8 

The  skim-coultcrmaybe  screwed  at  any  fixed  height,  so  that 
in  its  progress  through  the  ground  it  pares  off  the  surface  at 
the  requisite  depth,  turns  it  over,  and  the  slice  thus  cut  off  is 
buried  by  the  common  share  of  the  plough  beneath  the  soil. 
It  is  easily  worked  by  two  good  horses,  the  draught  not  being 
more  than  4  cwt.  Another  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  plough 
is,  that  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  labour,  the  land  may  be 
pastured  up  to  the  time  of  sowing,  Yery  little  harrowing  is 
required,  and  the  soil  is  in  a  better  state  to  receive  the  seed 
than  can  be  possibly  obtained  by  any  other  method,  I  have 
seen  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes  also  culti- 
vated ia  this  manner. 


Xffotices  to  Correspondents. 

A3010NIA — T  D  W  asks,  how  sulphurie  acid  is  to  be  used  foi 
the  purpose  of  fixing  ammonia  in  stables  ?  Perhaps  some 
one  who  has  used  it  may  inform  us.  We  should  be  afraid  tc 
use  it  for  this  purpose,  but  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol, 
would  answer  equally  well,  and  be  safer;  and  the  way  wc 
would  use  it,  would  be  to  dissolve  about  1$  lbs.  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  in  a  bucket  half  full  of  water,  and  after  the  horse  ha; 
stoled,  just  after  coming  in  from  work,  and  before  bedding 
it  down  for  the  niirht,  take  and  throw  the  wrater  over  th( 
floor  of  its  stall,  and  let  all  run  into  the  tank. 

Bones  and  Solphdeic  Acid — T  D  IT— The  lumps  may  no 
break  down  immediately,  but  throw  tbe  whole  into  a  hea] 
with  ashes  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will  crumble  after  a  bit- 
see  Calendar.  Are  your  rows  of  Lucerne  far  apart?  It  i 
recommended  to  single  out  the  plants  to  six  or  eight  inche 
apart — i.  e.  if  your  soil  is  rich. 

Books — A  Sub — Reid's  "  Chemistry  of  Nature,"  and  Proiesso 
Johnston's  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  am 
Geology." 

Bdent  Clay— P—  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  fixer  of  am 
monia.  It  detains  it  merely  in  virtue  of  a  mechanical  affinit 
(so  to  speak),  just  as  charcoal  does.  It  may  be  burnt  mos 
cheaply  as  recommended  by  "  G,"in  last  week's  paper. 

Disease  in  Sheep — Enquirer — Next  week.  We  have  some  re 
collection  of  having  received  the  question  before,  but  ca: 
find  no  answer  recorded ;  if  this  be  so,  we  must  beg  you 
pardon. 

Eggs — M D  T  would  much  like  to  know  if  eggs  will  keep  fc 
any  certainty  in  an  ice-house ;   if  so,  would  not  hangin 
shelves  (such  as  are  used  to  keep  mice  from  cheese)  sus 
pended  in  the  ice-house,  and  perforated  for  the  reception 
the  eggs,  be  tbe  best  way  of  preserving  them  ? 

Fish  offal — Piscator — The  refuse  bones  will  be  worth  moi 
per  ton  alone  than  if  mixed  with  gypsum  ;  they  would  pn 
bably  be  worth  Zl,  to  41.  per  ton  if  delivered  in  a  conditio 
fit  for  applying  to  the  land.  If  you  are  disposed  to  specula! 
in  this  matter,  you  had  better  first  get  the  quantity  of  pho: 
phate  of  lime  in  an  average  specimen  ascertained  by  ft 
chemist.  Gypsum  may  be  reduced  by  calcining  or  grindinj 
We  have  plenty  of  it  here  cheaper  than  you  can  import  it. 

Garden  Faem — Capstick— St.  John's  Day  Rye  will  probab! 
give  you  the  earliest  spring  feed ;  this  should  be  grown,  i 
food  to  cattle,  along  with  some  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Carro. 
kept  from  autumn  ;  then  Yetches  and  Mangold  Wurzel 
then  Italian  Rye  Grass  and  Clover ;  then  Lucerne,  whic 
with  Yetches  and  the  Rye  Grass  and  a  few  Cabbages  shoul 
keep  you  all  summer  and  into  autumn ;  when,  first,  tl 
early  Horn  Carrot  may  be  given  along  with  the  last  of  then: 
then  the  Carrot  and  early  Turnips,  along  with  a  little  hi 
or  Linseed  and  Bean  meal  mixed;  and  then  the  Swedes  fi 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  along  with  hay  chaff  soaked  wil 
Linseed  soup,  and  dusted  with  Bean  meal.  We  will  ende. 
vour  next  week  to  obtain  for  you  a  statement  of  the  quantiti 
you  may  or  should  grow,  with  the  stock  it  will  keep.  Bi 
please  to  say  if  these  20  acres  are  to  be  all  kept  constantly  ; 
green  crop,  or  all  every  other  year,  or  hah?  only  constant 
alternating  with  a  grain  crop. 

Gold  of  Pleasure— Gold,  <£*c. — When  the  seeds  are  ripe  mc 
or  reap  ;  tie  in  sheaves  ;  thrash  them  out  when  dry,  crui 
the  seed,  and  give  it  along  with  Bean  meal  to  your  cattl 
and  use  the  straw  as  litter.  Flax  is  in  every  respect 
superior  plant. 

Guano— J  A— It  will  not  suffer  any  injury  by  lying  for  a  tix 
mixed  with  bones  or  burnt  clay.  It  might  from  ashes  ;  b 
that  depends  upon  their  composition.  If  old  you  might  safe 
use  them  also.  To  be  quite  sure  of  keeping  all  the  volat 
parts  of  guano  you  should  add  to  it  some  sulphui 
acid — say  15  to  20  lbs.  per  cwt,,  according  to  its  compositio 
Sulphuric  acid  maybe  had  for  Id.  a  pound.  About  Oats  ai 
Beaus  see  pages  327,  395,  and  414. 

Offensive  Pond— JS  O — How  would  it  answer  to  throw. in 
intervals,  at  the  upper  side  of  the  pond,  a  cart  load  of  chi 
coal  dust?  This  would  probably  remove  the  smell  a: 
purify  the  water,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  mud  whe 
ever  you  may  clean  it  out. 
Plenty  of  Stbaw  Produced,  eut  little  Wheat—  Vicart 
Your  friend  should  try  marling  his  land.  You  have  not  tc 
us  its  quality  ;  but  his  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
who  attempt  to  grow  Wheat  on  vegetable— e.  g.  peaty— soil 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  29.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Long-wools 

Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewes  and  second  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs      .... 

Pigs 


Best  Scots,  Herefords,  Sta  3a  lu  to  -is  0     Best  Long-wools     -        -      — s  to 
Best  Short  Horns  • 

Second  quality  Beasts    - 
Calves      - 

Best  Downs  &  Half-brods 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Beasts,  2048:  Sheep  and  Lambs.  31.000;  Calves.  201;  Pigs,  230. 
The  supply  of  Beast-  !s:a  her  small,  bat  quite  adequate  to  ihe  dems 
The  trade  is  more  cheetfal,  imd  4s  is  pretty  generally  obtained  for  the  t 
Scots  ;  a  few  of  the  most  selling  Short-horns  have  made  3s  lOd. — Ahhoi 
there  are  not  quite  sa  many  t-heep,  yet  the  supply  is  good,  and  trad 
scarcely  any  better.— Limb  trade  is  dull, — The  trade  for  Calves  ar.d  Fij 
exceedingly  heavy. 

Friday,  July  3. 

The  warm  weather  mnkes  trade  veiy  heavy  amongst  the  Beasts;  4s1bb 
difficulty  realised  for  tbe  beet  Eco's,  and  3s  3d  is  ihe  top  price  for  Sh 
horns. — Mutton  is  not  quiie  so  plentiful,  but  the  demand  being  Emxll  tr 
Is  very  heavy,  and  Monday's  piices  with  difficulty  supported. — Lamb  u 
demand,  but  prices  no  higher.  —  Calves  are  a  little  m  •■?  in  reqiM  | 
some  of  the  choicest  have  made  nearly  4s  8d.— Pork  trade  continues  V 
heavy. 

BeastG,  864;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,250;  Calves,  492;  PIga,  380. 

41,  WeBt  Smithfieli 


HOPS,  Friday,  July  3. 

The  eccounts  ctmlng  more  unfavourable  from  the  plantatins  durirg 
la  st  few  days,  the  du'y  is  again  declining,  and  we  have  a  batter  demand 
H  ops  at  improved  prices.    Duty  now  X130,ooo. 

FATraNDEN  &  Smith,  Hop-Fa:tor 


•1846.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 


4c 


oo 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  4.— Most  kinds  of  Vegetables 
have  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  Fruit  has  been  abundant. 
Good  Pine-apples  may  be  obtained  at  from  is.  to  8s.  per  lb.  Hot- 
house Grapes,  of  excellent  quality,  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
Good  Plums,  and  excellent  samples  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
have  been  offered.  Ripe  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  plen- 
tiful, more  especially  the  latter.  Gooseberries  arc  abundant, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Dutch  Currants  has  been 
offered,  and  have  realised  tolerably  good  prices.  Apples  and 
Fears  are  nearly  over  for  a  season,  what  remain  are  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  considering  the  season, 
and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Lemons 
arc  scarce  and  dear.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at 
last  week's  prices,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the 
market.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  scarcer,  and,  conse- 
-quently  dearer.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper.  Peas 
have  been  rather  scarce  during  the  week,  and  good  young 
samples  have  been  fetching  high  prices.  Beans  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes 
of  the  best  quality  fetch  9i.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
101.  and  V21.  a  toil;  but  inferior  samples  maybe  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  have  not  altered  since  last 
week,  nevertheless,  the  supply  is  somewhat  limited.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Calceolarias, 
Finks",  Cyclamens,  Orange  flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Cinerarias, 
Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS 


Gooseberries  greeo,perhf.-JV,,3*  to5* 
Currants,  red ,  per  hf.-SV.,  4*  to  5* 
—        white,      do.       4j  to  ia 
-Strawberries,  pet  potde,  Gd  to  1*  6J 
Raspberries,  per  pottle,  44  to  Cd 
Cheiries,  por  lb.,  -Id  to  <"f 
Almonds,  per  pecit,  64 
Sweet  Almonde,  per  lb.,  2*  to  3» 
Filberts,  English,  p.  lPO.lbs.,  60*  to  fitti 
Nuts,  Cob,  por  100 lbs.,  80*  to  90* 

—  B.u-Lvlona,  £0* 

—  Brazil,  ISj  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  11* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  12*  10  16* 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage?,  per  doz.,  6;?  to '  .-  3d 
■Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1*  :o  3* 
French  Beans,  per  ht.-av.,  2*  6d  to  it 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2*  to  6* 
Sorrel,  perhf.-sleve,9d  to  It 
Potato^,  per  ton,  705  to  ISO* 
—  cwi-,  u  to  9* 


Fine  Apple,  per  lb.,  ;*t0  8* 

ti  capi'  =  ,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  61 

Apple j,  Desa.,  per  bush-,  7*  to  20* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15* 
Melons,  -'..   h,  is  to  8* 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  ic*  to  21* 
Necta:  lae*.  per  dLz„  10*  to  91* 
{JT&aRth,  per  dozen,  l*:o  2/  Gd 

—  per  100, 1*  to  13* 

—  Seville,  per  ICO,  10*  to  16"* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  Gd 
Len-ons,  oer  dozen,  SiGJ  to  6* 

—        per  100,  16*  to  30* 


bushel,  3*  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  cwt.,  12*  to  18* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  Cd 
Turnlpa,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  \Qd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  1*  Gd 
Horeo  Xadish,  perhuinl!e,  2*  to 6* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  i  J  to  &d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  5* 
Cucumbers,  each,  id  to  1*  6d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  Gd  to  3* 
Leeks,  per  doa.  bunches,  2d  to  id 

■Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  6d  to 2*  Gd 


Carrots,  per  bunch,  4d  to  10J 

Onions,  per  doz   bunches,  2*  to  8* 

Shallots,  per  lb.,'  Gd  lo-'Bd 

Garlic,  perlb.,6d  to  8d 

Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  la  to  1*  6d 

—  —        Cos,  I*  to  3m  Gd 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  Sd  to  1* 
Mushroom?,  per  pottle,  1*  6d  to  3* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  2d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunoh.drf 
Watercress,  p.  19  sm.  bun.  6d  tofid 
Parsley/per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Hoots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch .  Id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smthfield,  July  2. 

Prime  Mead  .Hay   75s  to    818  I  New  Hay        — ■  to    — s  I  NewClr.  65sto   85s 
Infr.N'ew&Rowen  £5  GO    [Clover  ICO  to  112    |  Straw        31         37 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 
CUMBERLAND    MARKET,  July  2. 
78*to    88?  I  Old  Clover  llOatoUSsl 

65         72      Inferior  do-    92        105      Straw  33s  to  36s 

60         72   1  New  Clover  80  90    I 

Josmoa  Bakhb,  Hay  Salesmin. 
Whitechapel,  July  3. 

80s  to    81s  I  Old  Clover  Uus  to  115c  I 

60  70  J  Infr.      „        —  —I  Straw        30s  to  34* 

55  65  (  New  Clover    70  81  | 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 
inferior  ■ 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay    • 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hav - 


MARK-LAXE,  Monday,  June  29. 
There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  this  morning,  the  sale  of  which  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  submitting  to 
a  decline,  which  as  the  day  progressed  amounted  t  o  fully  is.  to 
5s.  per  qr.  In  foreign,  business  was  limited,  being  held  on  the 
same  terms  as  on  Friday,  with  which  buyers  were  unwilling  to 
comply. — There  was  a  small,  supply  of  Beans  and  Peas,  for 
which  former  rates  have  been  obtained. — Barley  meets  a  retail 
sale  at  our  previous  quotations. — The  large  quantity  of  Oats 
released  from  bond  has  depressed  the  value  of  this  article  2s. 
to  35.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  E=sex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White    55  60 

■     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    50  51 

iJailey,  Malting  and  distilling  2Ss  to3Cs  Chevalier    30  33 

O&tSj  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polande    26  30 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed    25  30 

—  Irish Feed     25  £9 

Halt,  pale,  ship  ' £4  60 

—  Hereford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye SI  36 

Beans,  Mtzapin,  old  and  new     30  to  40        Tick    33  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    36  to  63       Winds  —    — 

P«8|  Whitfl         .        .        ■        .    35  to  42       Maple  33    36 

Frldat,  July  3. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  since  Monday  amount  to 
3f>20  qrs.  ;  those  of  foreign  to  1-5,190  ;  business  in  either  has 
been  slow  and  quite  of  a  retail  character,  but  we  do  not  alter 
our  quotations  from  that  day. — In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
very  little  has  been  done,  and  their  value  remains  unaltered.— 
Pine  Oats  maintain  late  prices,  but  inferior  sorts  are  again  the 
turn  cheaper. 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 
|        Wheat       j        Barley        |  Cats  Flour 


Red     .  50  55 

White  60  55 

Grind.  25  28 

Feed  £5  28 

Potato  £9  33 

Potato  26  31 


Harrow  34  48 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        33    " 


Jin-lUh 

Irish 

Foreign 


190  I  520  | 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


1350  Ska 


May       23  per  Quarter. 

—  30      .          . 
Jan.         6      .       . 

_         13     .       .       . 

—  20       , 

Wheat. 
5Si  5d 
53    4 
62  10 
62    0 
51     6 

Barley. 
SftjlOd 
£8     4 
27    8 
27     1 
27     3 
27     4 

Oats. 
23*  8i 
23     9 
23     4 
23    8 
23     3 
23     6 

Rye. 
34i  Gd 

32  4 

33  10 

32  4 

33  4 
33    7 

Bgans. 
EG:  dd 
35  10 
35  10 

35  8 

36  4 

37  6 

Peas. 
3i»  Gd 
3*     2 
34  10 

34  9 
32    6 

35  0 

6  weel^s"  Aggrej.  Aver. 

52  10 

27     9 

S3    6 

33    0 

36    2 

31     4 

Ditties  •>□  Foreign  Grain 

5     o 

4     n 

1     6 

"4     0 

4     0 

4     0 

Diagram  sbowingthefluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
^iy  weeke  ending  Saturday,  June  27. 


Price. 


55s  5d 
53    1 
_    4 
52  10 

—  9 

—  S 


May  23'  I  May  30 


Justs  13  j  Jckb  20      Jons  27 


SEEDS, 

per  qr    28sto  44s 


Canary        - 
Cztranvay  -    per 

Clover,  "H.ed,  English  -  — 

—  —    Foreign         •  — 

—  White..  English     -  — 

—  — .  Foreign  •  — 
Coriander  .  10 
Hompseed  -  per  qr.  35 
Linseed        •        .       pe    qr  45 

.  —    Baitlo       -  -  40 

—    Cakes    Eng.  per  1000.10. 


July  3. 

LinseedCakes,Porelgn,p.ton.7i  to    Si 
Must&xd,  White  -  p. bush.     — •      — 

—  Soperfine     »*      -     —        — 

—  Brown  „  •  —  — 
Rapeseed,  EngllBh.perlaii  SS;  2£J 
RapeCakei  -  per  ton  —  — 
Saintfoln  •  -.__,_ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.busfa.—        — 

—    Foreign  -  3^Cd4sed 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 
Klv-to  pj>  *.:-d  Lay. 


Price  3d;  each,  or  Us.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst 
Cuttage  Tenantry. 
'yHE  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR   OF    GARDEN 
J-  OPERATIONS. 

BY     JOSEPH     PAXTON, 

GARDENER  TO   HIS    C II ACE   TnE   DUKE     OF  DEVONSHIRE,    &C.    &C. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.    Above  20,000  have 
already  been  sold. 
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Borecole 
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Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 
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Campanulas 
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Carrots 
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Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 
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Crown  Imperials 
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Currants 
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Ferns,  as  protection 
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Fuchsias 
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Gilias 

Gooseberries 
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Green  fly 
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Herbs 
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Horse-radish 
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Phlox 

Pigs 
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Planting 

Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Rosei 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 
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Beans 

Seeds 
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Seakale 
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Spruce  Fir 

Spur  pruning 

Stocks 

Strawberries 

Summer  Savory 
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Thyme 
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Tulips 
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Vegetable  Cookery 
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This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  Gd,,  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  ENGLISH"  RURAL  SPELLING-BOOK, 
with  Easy  and  Progressive  Lessons ;  intended  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Spelling  and  Reading  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  to  the  First  Principles  of  the  Practical  and  Scientific 
Cultivation  ot  the  Soil. 

By  CUTHBEUT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 
London  :  James  Ridgwat,  1G9,  PiceadiBy. 

<;  This/'  remarks  Dr.  Lindlev  (Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1S4G, 
p.  375),  "is  an  adaptation  of  the  common  spelling-book  to  the 
special  purpose  of  teaching  the  rural  population  useful  truths, 
while  they  are  passing  through  the  first  process  of  instruction. 
As  compared  with  Fenning's  barbarous  spelling-book,  that  now 
before  us  is  immeasurably  its  superior  ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  add,  that  while  it  is  equal  to  the  last  edition  of  Mavor, 
it  is  advantageously  distinguished,  even  from  that,  by  the  use- 
fulness of  the  subjects  from  which  the  lessons  are  taken.  To 
teach  children  their  duty  as  servants  or  masters,  the  nature  of 
the  implements,  and  other  familiar  objects  that  surround  them, 
general  fundamental  truths  in  natural  history,  good  moral 
maxims  applicable  to  the  state  of  life  to  which  country  children 
especially  are  called  ;  these  and  similar  subjects  are  what  Mr. 
Johnson  substitutes  for  idle  stories  about  Miss  Rose  being  a 
good  child,  and  how  Charles  went  out  to  walk,  and  all  such 
remnants  of  the  days  that  are  gone.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
think  his  plan  a  great  improvement,  and  that  it  is  well  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  the  rural  population." 

"  This  work,"  adds  the  Editor  of  the  Hark  Lane  Express, 
May  25,  1S46,  "is  likely,  we  think,  to  accomplish  much  good 
in  training  the  youthful  mind  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  recommend 
its  perusal,  therefore,  more  especially  to  the  farmer,  the  gar- 
dener, the  landowner,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rising  generation." 


In  Svo,  price  Gd.  ;  or,  post  free,  8d. 
QIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  NEW  TARIFF  and  CORtf 
^  REPEAL  ACTS. 

Both  verbatim  and  official  editions. 
London :    James  Gilbert,  49,   Paternoster  Row ;  of  whom 
may  be  had  "  The  Hand-book  toNewcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Guide 
to  the  Agricultural  Show  ; "  with  a  Map  of  the  Town,  and  other 
Engravings.     Price  Is.  ;  or,  post  free,  Is.  Sd. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush  has  the 
important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions 
of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brash,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establish- 
ment, 130  b*  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

■2CI)e  l&ailfoag  QChronicfe 

Of  Saturday,  June  27,  contains  articles  on 

IS  THERE  TO  BE  A  DISSOLUTION  ?— PROGRESS  OF 
BILLS  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT  —  ARMAGH,  COLE- 
RAINE,  AND  PORTRUSH  RAILWAY  —  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  AND  THE  GAUGE  QUESTION  —  RAILWAY- 
PARAGRAPHS  AGAIN— BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  WEEK'S 
EXCURSIONS  -RAILW AYS  AND  ROWLAND  HILL'S 
PENNY  POSTAGE— WALSTAB  U..SP0TTISW0ODE. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.-Meetingsto  Approve  Bills  before 
Parliament— Meetings  of  Shareholders  to  Affirm  or  Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth, 
and  Twenty-first  Reports  of  Classification  Committee— Paris 
and  Lyons,  Statement  of  Accounts — Lyons  and  Avignon  — 
Royal  Ordinance. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES.-Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Letter  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on 
National  Uniformity  of  Gaucre. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Gregory's  Junction  Sig- 
nals, with  Engravings. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Committees  on  Op- 
posed Bills— Progress  of  Bills. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS.—  Practical  Views  of  the  Gauge  Ar- 
rangements— Gossip  of  the  Week. 

South  Wales  and  Great  Western  —  Liabilities  of  Directors, 
Committee-men,  and  Allottees — The  Broad  and  Narrow 
Gauges — Engine  Performances — A  Gauge  for  Railway  Bills 
—Progress  of  Works  — Law  Intelligence—  Accidents  —  Iron 
Trade  Meetings— Tenders  for  Loans — Contracts — Dividends 
— Calls — Deposits  returned — Transfer  Books  closed — Corres- 
pondents—Traffic Table— Share  Lists — Foreign  ditto— Money 
Market — Paris  Letter — Brighton  and  Hastings  Line — Open- 
ing of  the  North  British — Caledonian  Line — Miscellanea. 
Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON    TO   BRIGHTON, 

containing  S3  Engravings,  price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  London  and  Brighton. 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  id.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  Vauxhall  and  Guildford. 

Nearly  ready, 
LONDON  TO  WOLVERTON,  I       LONDON  TO  OXFORD, 
ON  THE  BIRMINGHAM.        ON  THE  GREAT  WESTERN, 
Price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper.  Price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper. 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF   ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
KJ  LAST,  JUNE  27,  OF 

THE    ATHEfM/EUPfl, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  from— 


Discoveries  in  Australia.     By 

J.  L.  Stokes. 
Memoires,  &c,  illustrative  of 

Art,  Literature,  and  Social 

Morals. 
Account  of  Religious  Houses, 

with  Illustrative   Notes,  by 

Rev.  G.  Oliver. 

With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


Native  Irish  and  Descendants. 

By  C.  Anderson. 
Church  in  the  Catacombs.    By 

C.  Maitland. 
King  of  the  Commons. 
Hiad    of   Homer,    Trans,    by 

T.  S.  Brandretb,  Esq. 


Sybil  Lennard. 

Illustrated  Title  Page  to 
Manual  of  Heraldry. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Mo- 
rality.    By  Dr.  Whewell. 

Living  and  the  Dead.  By 
F.  E.  Paget. 

Essay,  on  Primssval  History. 
By  J.  Kenrick. 

Burns's  Fireside  Library. 


Companion  to  Glossary  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Journal  of  Royal  A&iatic  So- 
ciety. 

Notes  made  in  Jersey,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  By  J.  B.  Mur- 
doch, Esq. 

iEneis  of  Virgil,  English  Notes. 
By  C.  Anthon.  Edited  by 
J.  R.  Major. 


Original  Papers*— Captain  Sturt's  Australian  Expedition 
— Cleanliness  for  the  Million. 

Om*  Weefely  Gossip—  Chinese  Professorship  in  King's 
College — Sir  Jno.  Rennie's  second  Soiree — Deaths  of  MM. 
Eyries,  B.  Spaeth,  and  Benzenburg — Results  of  Expedition 
of  Dr.  Lepsius — Discovery  of  Letters,  &c,  of  Queen 
Christina  at  Florence,  and  MS.  of  Prophet  Habakkuk  at 
Odessa — Prince  Waldemar's  Eastern  Tour — Mr.  HaUiweU 
and  the  Athenaeum. 

Societies. — Geographicax  :  (Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  on  Currents  of 
the  Ocean)— Geological:  (Sir  R.  J.  Murchison,  on  Silu- 
rian and  Associated  Rocks  in  Dalecarlia,  <&c.) — Asiatic  : 
(Col.  Sykes,  on  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Religion  of  Buddha) 
— Institute  of  British  Architects  :  (Mr.  Donaldson,  on 
Shafts  of  Columns  of  large  dimensions) — Astroxomical  : 
(Mr.  Nasmyth,  on  Manufacture  of  Optical  Glass.  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  on  Origin  and  Construction  of  Instruments) 
— Statistical  :  (Mr.  Phillips,  on  Prevalence  of  Scrofula. 
Col.  Sykes,  on  Mortality  of  Madras  Army)—  Horticul- 
tural— Linnean  :  (Election  of  Officers.  Mr.  Reeve,  on 
Functions  of  Calcification  in  the  Cowrie  and  Olive)—  En- 
tomological— Ethnological:  (Mr.  Taylor,  on  Inhabitants 
of  Battieatoa,  Ceylon.  Election  of  Officers) — Institute  cf 
Civil  Engineers*:  (Mr.  Harding,  on  Resistance  to  Railway 
Trains  at  various  velocities.  Mr.  Bidder,  on  Swing  Bridge 
over  Wensum)— Lnstitcte  of  Fine  Arts  :  (Mr.  Ho.vard, 
on  Criticism  iu  Art). 

Fine  Arts. — British  Institution,  Ancient  Masters— Obituary 
of  Mr.  B.  R.  Havdon—  Picture  Sales— Origin  of  the  Fleur 
de  Lys— Mr.  F.  Howard,  on  Criticism  in  Art. 

3?iZie  iLrt  &cs£ip Toreign  Gossip — Monuments  in  France 

— Mosaic  of  Bellerophon  found  at  Autun. 

r.X'asie  and  tne  Brain  a— Monster  Concert  at  Cologne — 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre — Royal  Academy  and  Concerts  of 
the  Week— Madame  Pleyel's  third  Recital — Meeting  of  Mr. 
Hullah's  Upper  Schools — Sig.  Jannetti's  Matinee—  llay- 
market  (Miss  Cushman's  Performance). 

Z&iscellanea. —  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— •  Miniature 
Newspaper. 

Order  Tne  B-tiieESEBXina  of  any  Bookseller. 


T     H     E     R     S. 
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BED  F    E    A 

Per  lb.  I  Per  lb. 

Mixed    ..        ..        ..Is    Qd  \  Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2$    Od 

Grey  Goose     .  .        . .    1      i    ]  Best  Irish  White  Go 

Foreign  Ditto  . .    1      S    |  Best  Dantzic    . . 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  contr.ininc:  Weights; 
Sizes, 'and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  IlEAL^ind 
Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  1^'i,  Twt- 
tenham-court-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 
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NOW  READY, 
In  one  thick  volume  Soo,  containing  000  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE      VEGETABLE      KINGDOM 

OR> 

THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,   AND   USES   OF   PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPON   THE   NATURAL    SYSTE5I. 

BY   JOHN    LINDLEY,    Ph.D  ,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S., 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  ot  Great  Britain. 
V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above  Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Neio  Edition  in  demy  8vo, 


SCHOOL    BOTANY 


OR, 


THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL     SCIENCE, 

WITII  NEARLY  400  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  vs.  Gel.  HALF-BOUND. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  4s  EVANS,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


This  day  is  published,  No.  XIX.  of 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S     SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 
With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH. 
Vol.  III.  is  now  ready,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s. 
London  :    Published  at  the  "  Punch"  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

This  day  is  published,  in  demy  Svo,  and  copiously  Illustrated 
by  LEECH,  the  Fikst  Pabt  of  the 

COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  GILBERT  ABBOTT  k  BECKETT. 
The  Work  will  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  One  Shilling, 
each,  illustrated  by  John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  CO- 
LOURED ETCHING,  and  from  SIX  TO  TWELVE  WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS.  It  will  comprise  from  Twelve  to  Twenty 
Parts,  and  will  appear  regularly  with  the  Monthly  Magazines 
until  its  completion. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  4to,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and  349  Wood 

Eugravings,  27s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 
Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Rail- 
ways.   By  the  Artisan  Club.    Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
*,*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  day  is  published,  Part  XIII.  of  the  New  Series  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  THE 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND    AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Published  Quarterly. — Subscription,  12s.  per  annum. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,   Edinburgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD's  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
of  the  ISth  of  July,  will  contain,  the  commencement  ot 
several  Series  of  Papers  of  Social  Importance  and  Entertain- 
ment, by  himself  and  his  Eminent  Literary  Associates  ;  and 
also  a  mass  of  News  and  Information  well  digested  and  ar- 
ranged, suitable  to  family  reading. — Office,  169,  Strand,  where 
Prospectuses  can  be  had,  Gratis,  or  of  any  Town  or  Country 
Newsvender. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S 
"WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER^circulating  amongst  thousands 
of  all  classes,  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  Adver- 
tisers. Advertisements,  as  far  as  possible,  classified  and  in- 
serted in  leading  places,  according  to  priority  of  reception  at 
the  Office,  169,  Strand,  where  Prospectuses  can  be  had,  Gratis, 
or  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsvender. 
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""HE  PLOUGH  ;  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Rural  Affairs. 

Contents  of  No.  VII.,  for  Julv. — The  Subsoil  Plough,  with 
an  lU.itstration—  Observations  on  the  Motion  of  Plants — The 
Natural  History  of  the  Cereal  Plants — On  the  Composition  of 
the  Earth  as  applied  to  Agriculture — Chemical  Composition  of 
Gooseberries — Remarks  on  Fallow — ^Observations  on  Diarrhoea 
in  Lambs — An  Agricultural  Survey  of  England — Remarks  on 
the  Maturation  of  Fruits — Interesting  Botanical  Experiments 
— On  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture — The  Ancient  State  of  Farming 
in  Great  Britain — On  the  Value  of  Railroads  to  Agriculture — 
Animal  Chemistry — Duration  of  Pregnancy  and  of  Incubation 
in  several  Quadrupeds  and  Domestic  Birds— British  Sheep — 
Remarks  on  Heathy  Lands — Chemical  Analysis  of  Rhubarb — 
The  Age  of  Plants— The  Calendar  of  Horticulture  for  July- 
State  of  the  Markets,  &c.  &c. 

H.  Hurst,  Publisher,  27,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


Second  Edition,  with  535  Illustrations,  3  vols.  8vo,  price 
il.  14s.  6d., 

MR.   YARRELL'S     HISTORY     OF     BRITISH 
BIRDS.— Also, 
A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.     8vo,2s.  Cd.  ; 
royal  Svo,  5s.  ;  imperial  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author, 
A  SECOND  EDITION    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH 
FISHES.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations,  SI. 
John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING  AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
On  July  1st  was  published,  price  Is 
rpHE     HAND-BOOK    TO    NEWCASTLE,    AND 
J-    VISITOR'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  SHOW  ;  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  Town,  the  Streets,  Public  Buildings?  Cattle 
and  Implement  Yards,  Pavilion,  &c.  ;  the  Hotels,  Post-office 
Arrangements,   Lodging-houses,   Banks,    Railways,   Coaches 
oVVhA  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  WEEK;    the  Manufacture; 
of  the  Neighbourhood.     By  Llewellynn  Jewitt. 

Lr  mi™     p  &  Y°??  ^ravings,  and  a  Map  of  the  Town, 
and  sow  i>;    m, ^ed  by  Jamfs  Gilbert,  49,  Taternoster-row  ; 
town.  J  Booksellers  in  Newcastle  and  the  adjacent 


Just  published,  price  Is    the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  from 

the  Nineteenth  French  Edition) 
QONSTIPATION    DESTROYED;    or    Exposition 
oVy;1o^o,m4m&.re'iafble'  and  "«  S  n°t 

means  whatever  (discovery  recent  v  71  il-  r.any  ai''lflcial 
Warton),  followed by  numcrou certified  J"  ^^  bj  M' 
sicians  and  other  persons  TSSaSSS^SSl^^t  t/~ 
Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dcalerq  i',  T  ,„i^„. '  .  •,', 
Loudon  ;  and  by  all  BookseUers  in  the  UnUed  KingSoS !       '"' 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.,  Yol.  1.,  Part  III.,  of 
rnHE    JOURNAL   OF   THE   HORTICULTURAL 
JL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

CONTENTS. — Report  from  the  Council. — On  the  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit-tree  Borders.  By  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  CM* U.S., 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Noblethorp,  near  Barnsley. 

On  the  Treatment  of  the  Genus  Amaryllis  for  Autumnal 
Blooming.  By  Mr.  John  Spencer,  C.M.H.S.,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.H.S.,  at  Bowood. 

Journal  of  a  Mission  to  California  in  search  of  Plants.  By 
Mr.  Theodore  Hartweg,  in  the  service  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.    Part  I. 

The  late  Mild  Winter.  An  extract  from  a  Letter  to  the 
Vice-secretary.  By  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.,  of 
Pjtmaston,  near  Worcester. 

An  account  of  an  American  Mode  of  Propagating  Dwarf 
Pear-trees.  In  a  Letter  to  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  By  W.  Smith, 
M.D. 

A  further  account  of  Weigela  rosea.  By  Mr.  Fortune  and 
the  Vice-secretary.     With  a  coloured  plate. 

Contributions  to  a  History  of  the  Relation  between  Climate 
and  Vegetation  in  various  parts  of  the  Globe. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Naras  Fruit,  and  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it.    By  the  Vice  secretary. 

Game  Preserves  and  Fences.  Part  I.  By  Mr.  Alexander 
Forsyth,  C.M.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
Alton  Towers. 

Sketch  of  a  Visit  to  China,  in  search  of  New  Plants.  By 
Mr.  R.  Fortune,  Superintendent  of  the  Hothouse  Depart- 
ment in  the  Garden  of  the  Society. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Loddiges. 
New   Plants,    «fcc,  from   the   Society's   Garden:—-^.  32. 
Gardenia  florida,  L.  ;  var,  Fortuniana — 33.  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima— 34.  Deutzia  staminea — 35.   Hoo-sung,  or  Oo-sung 
— 3G.    Pittosporum  glabratum — 37.    Berberis  Fortuni — 38. 
Campanula  nobilis — o'J.    Dielytra  spectabilis — 40.    Achi- 
menes   patens— 41.    Pinus   Montezumee— 42.    Pinus    Cem- 
broides — 43.  Pinus  Orizabce — 44.  Clematis  hexasepala. 
Memoranda  : — Mammillaria  pulchra  treated  as  an  aquatic- 
Ward's  Cases  in  Miniature. 
Proceedings  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  from  March 

4,  1845,  to  June  21,  1845. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Society,  by  Longman  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row, and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


MESSRS.  NESi3IT:3  CLASCAL,  COMMER- 
CIAL, MATHEMATICAL,  &  SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY- 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Kennington- 
lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  conviction 
that,  ere  long,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  truths  of  chemistry 
will  be  expected  in  every  educated^  man  :  and  that  it  will  be  as 
necessary  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist,  and  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  as  it  is  already  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  manufacturer." — Liebig. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
which  include  the. Classics,  Mathematics,  and  French  and  Ger- 
man Languages,  every  facility^  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  The  pupils  are  practically 
taught  in  the  L»b oratories,  which  are  fitted  up  with  forges, 
furnaces,  sand  baths,  and  everything  essential  for  the  most 
extensive  chemical  investigations. 

Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Electricity,  Optics,  and  the 
other  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  are  also  sedulously 
cultivated,  and  their  principles  clearly  elucidated  and  explained, 
Eminent  Professors  of  the  Metropolis  lecture  regularly  to  the 
pupils  on  subjects  of  literary  and  scientific  interest. 

The  students  havelikewise  access  to  a  large  and  well-assorted 
Library,  comprising  the  most  recent  works  on  science  and  lite- 
rature ;  to  a  valuable  collection  of  Minerals  and  Geological 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  an  extensive 
suite  of  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  instruments. 

The  Terms  of  the  School,  with  further  particulars,  may  be 
had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.  &c' 
may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

References  :— Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  «fcc,  Author  of 
((  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ventilation,"  <fec,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster-  G.  F, 
Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Geology  for  Beginners  " 
&c,  British  Museum,  London  ;  W.  and  J.  Gibus,  Ksqrs.  Civil 
Engineers,  2,  Queen's-square-place,  St  James's-park,  London  - 
and  J.  Gardner,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The  Great  Physi- 
cian," .fcc,  Editor  of  "  Liebig's  Letters,"  Secretary  to  the 
"  College  of  Chemistry,"  Hauover-square,  London. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE, patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Eurooe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  remove's  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  : 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  atonce  clean- 
liness and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9d. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus,— A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto,  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW    BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1805. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating  Scales  of  Premium,  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1S4  9,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  jears,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 

By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly  for  limited 
tei-nis  of  years.  Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.  Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.  Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 

VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
V  No.  18,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

directors. 
Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratray,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 

pROWN      LIFE      ASSURANCE      COMPANY, 

V>  33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  Loudon. 

Directors. 

George  II.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Str.  John  Kirkland,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Jameson  Hunter,  Esq, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Moody,  R.E. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Richard  Norman,  Esq. 
Alexauder  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
"William  Wilson,  Esq. 
Geo.  Hankey,  Esq.      0.  Om- 


John  Chapman,  Esq. 

Charles  Chippindale,  Esq. 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq. 

Rear-Admiral  Dundas,  C.B., 
M.P. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 

Auditors—  J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq. 
manney,  Esq. 

Physician— Sir  C.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-street. 

Surgeon— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  St.  Helen's-place. 

Standing  Counsel—  Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and  Austen. 

Bankers — Bank  of  England. 

Actuary— J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On  a  Third  Septennial  Investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,  to  the  25th  March,  1846,  a  Bonus,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  was  assigned  to  all  policies  of  at  least  three- 
years'  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Folicies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz.  :— 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  2G  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid* 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839; 

On  the  average,  33  per  cent",  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 

preceding  Sevan  Years. 

The  advantages  of  this  office,  among  others,  are  : — 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  Profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to- 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limited  number  of  annual 
sums,  instead  of  by  annual  payments  for  the  whole  of  life  ;  the 
Policy  continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of 
such  Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Fremium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe  inclusive. 

5.  Parties  (including  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,)  may  be  assured  to  reside  in 
or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  premiums  calculated  on 
real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  The  Assured  may  dispose  of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c,  to  be  had  at  the  ofii.ee 
in  London,  or  of  the  Company's  Agon's. 

T.  G.  Conyers,  Secretary. 

ROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,   Regeut-areet? 

London. — Established  1S0B. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,0001. 

Annual  Income  140,000Z.  Bonuses  Declared  5?9,O0Ql, 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,000!. 

President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  Healthy  Life. 


Age. 


Without 
Bonus. 


With 
Bonus. 


For  the  whole  Life,at  an 
Annual  Payment  of 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

20         1  14  10  2    3    7 

25          1  18    G  2    8     1 

30          2     2     9  2  13    5 

35          2     8     0  2  19  10 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  have  become  Claims. 
No.  of       Sum 

Policy.   Insured.  Sum  Paid. 


Without    1       With 

Bonus.     [    Bonus. 

Age. 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

an  Annual  Payment  ot 

£  s.  d.     I    £  s.  d. 

40 

2  14    5          3     7  11 

45 

3    2     5          3  17  11 

50 

3  17    0          4  10     8 

55 

4  10    i     1     5    G    4 

435 
1973 
3085 
3378 


£. 
3100 
5000 
5000 
5000 


£  s.  d. 
4500  1  1 
7652  13  3 
7700  6  0 
7500    5     9 


No.  of 

Sum 

Polioy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

£. 

£      s.  d. 

3307 

2000 

3411     1     3 

3017 

1000 

18G2    4  11 

4024 

1000 

1622     9     7 

4S88 

1000 

1654  13     6 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street^ John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


Printed  b7  Wii.ua  >i  Bradbuby.  ifNn.  6,  York -place.  Stoke  NewiiiRipp.flijd 
J  bbdbrick  MuLi.B-rr  EvANa,  if  No.  7,  Chu-ch-roiv,  Stoke  Nnvingum,  bo  h 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Prlntern,  at  theii  office  In  Lombard -utteet,  ju 
thePrecinctof  Whin  friars,  in  the  City  of  London:  and  published  by  the m 
at  the  Office,  No.  s,  CharleB-Btreec,  in  •  he  parish  of  St,  Pnii1'?,  C<v  nt  Gar- 
den, In  tii  e  a 'lid  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Ccmmur.i.utii'ns 
are  tobe  addresE^d  to  the  Ediior. — Saturday,  Jiiv  4,  1846. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  28—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11. 


[Price  Qd. 


Agr\.  Poo.  ^f  Encland      - 
Aloea  rem'U'kB  on 
Amvear  G»  dener 
Aphides,  to  kill 
Arum  cam  pt*  mi  latum 
Anlf  a  tquamata 
B  it.  Soc  of  London 
Bulb*,  autumn  flowering 
CaJp-donlan  Hon.  Soo. 
Calendar,  Horticultural 

—    Apricdiural 
Chinee  fruits 
Caltwick.  rrnit  judges  at 
Cln^e-treo         ... 
Coffee,  Dandelion 
~   ndrlloncoffe* 


Dew-drop, curious  appearance  of  -45ft  j 
Draining  Ae-^claiion        -        -    *65*. 

—     thorough  ...     465 

Farming  of  arable  land 
Flax  culture 
FIowm  Shoirs 
Pruit-trea  borders 
Garden  walls 
Hamburgh,  gardens  around 


INDEX. 

Horticultural  Society 
Houseleeks        - 
Manna  from  Heaven 
Miniir'i  bunps  as  ■ 

Mesembryanihemums 
Nuthatch  -       -       " 

Orange  flowers,  ores  of 
Orchids,  sale  of        -        -        - 
Orchis  latifolia         ... 
Pantpetticoat  - 

Planus  to  withstand  eea  air    - 
Potato  disease  • 

—    organic  compooxds   of 
Po*s,  to  drain  - 

Rents         • 

Rhubarb  wine,  to  make 
Rollisson'g  nursery,  noticed    - 
Starch.  Hen^low  on 
Succulents,  greenhouse   - 
Trees  to  withs'&nd  sea  air 
Turnips,  to  drill        - 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  rev. 
Vine  at  Uminton 
Wetherby  Farmers'  Club — thin 
sowing  - 


468  b 
460  a 

459  6 
453  a 

460  a 

463  b 
46S  6 

464  b 


461  b 
461  6 


470  a 
459  0 
459  6 
4<1\  b 
461  b 


4-50  a 
450  c 
467  b 
461  a 

463  b 
460  a 
459  c 

464  c 


GRAVESEND  and  MILTON  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS.— Exhibitors  are  respectfully  informed 
that  an  Exhibition  will  be  holden  on  the  Royal  Terrace  Pier  on 
the  16th  of  July,  iust.,  when  the  following  Scale  of  Prizes  will 
be  distributed,  without  any  deduction  for  entrance  :— 24  best 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  61.  ;  IS  do.,  SI.  ;  12  do.,  3E. ; 
6  do.,  11.  10s.  ;  together  with  secosid  and  third  prizes  in  propor- 
tion. Also  for  12  best  Pelargoniums,  M.  ;  Calceolarias,  21-  10s.; 
12  Fuchsias.  21. ;  and  most  other  plants  usually  exhibited, 
together  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  Prizes  for  each.  Prizes 
also  ior  all  kinds  of  Fruit  are  offered. 

Further  particulars  of  W.  A.  Coombe,  Esq.,  Northfleet,  Kent, 
Hon.  Secretary. 


NURSERYMEN 

ANT) 

FLORISTS 


TO  HER 
MAJESTY 

THE 

QUE  EX. 


FLORICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

JAMES  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238, 
High  Holborn,    London,  begs   leave  to    submit  a  list  of 
FLOWER    SEEDS,  proper  for  present  and  autumn   sowing, 
to  the  notice  of  his  customers  ;  they  will  be  sent  prepaid. 
I.— FINE    nARDY   PERENNIALS. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND 
FUCHSIAS. 

YOUELL  &  Co.'s  extensive  and  celebrated  collection 
of  the  above,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  three  weeks. 
3000  POTS  WILL  BE  STAGED. 
Orders  are  now  being  received  at  the  following  prices  : — 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5    00 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do.         .".         2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do.     ..300 

12    do.        do.        do.        do 1  10    0 

12   first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  the  beautiful 

Seedling  "  Sanspareil" 110 

12  fine  do 0  12    0 

25  pairs  of  first-rate  show  Pinks  14    0 

12    do.        do.        do.  0  12    0 

Trains  from  the  Shoreditch   StationSh.  and  lib.  a.m.,  and 
5h.  and  Sh.  40  m.  p.m. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  11. 


Per  packet — s.  d. 
Anemone,  choice,  mixed  0  6 
Antirrhinum,  very  fine  0  G 
Aquilegia,  20  fine  var.  m.  0  6 
Campanula,  6  species,  m.  0  6 
Carnation,  finest  German  2  6 
Delphinium,  fine  tall  ..  0  6 
,,  Chinese,  extra,  m.  0  6 
Diauthus,  6  fine  sp.  sep.  1  G 
Digitalis,  12  sp.  mixed. .  0  6 
Geum,  finest  mixed  .  •  0  6 
Heartsease,  finest  ..10 
Hollyhock, 30  finest,  sep.  6  0 
,,  15  do.  do.  ..  3  0 
,,  extra  fine  m.  1  0 
Oenothera,  fine  mixed  ..06 


Per  Packet — 3.  d. 

Papaver,  finest  mixed  ..06 

Pentstemon,  12  sp.  m..  .10 

Potentilla,  6  do.  do.      ..06 

Ranunculus,  finest  m.. .     1     0 

Rhododendron,  do.  do. .    1    9 

Scabiosa,  splendid  new    1     0 

Stock,  Queen,  12  var.  sep.  3    0 

,,     Brompton,  4  do.  do.  1    0 

„     new  Imperial       ..10 

Sweet  William,  20  vars.     0    6 

,,     Scarlet  and  crimson  0    6 

Wallflower,  12  var.  sep.    5    0 

,,  double  mixed    0    6 

„        do.  blue,  3  var.  1    0 

,,    single,  all  var.  m.  0    6 


II.— HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1S44 
AND  1S45. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth. 


FINE  CAMELLIAS  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  fine  CAMELLIAS,  with  flower-buds, 
at  30s.  per  dozen.    Delivered  free  in  London. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS  can  supply  s~ood  strong  Plants  of 
•    Snow's  Superb  Winter  WHiTE  BROCCOLI,  at  Is.  6U 
per  100.— July  11. 

PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  NEW  GREENHOUSES,  &c 
~\/|  ESSRS.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  will  send  all  orders 
—*-L  above  51.  carriage  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Selection  of  12  from  the  following  list  for  lis.,  or  50 
plants  for  21. 10s. — 

Achimenes  picta,  A.  longiflora,  A.  hirsuta,  Azalea  indica 
mtCtiflora,  A.  triumphans,  A.  Gledstanesii,  Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  L.  punctatuin,  L.  veuustum,  Veronica  speciosa,  Vero- 
nica Lindleyana,  Corra?a  grandiflora,  C.  bieolor,  C.  longiflora, 
Fuchsia  serratifolia,  Bouvardia  flava,  B.  strigosa,  Epacris  im- 
prcssa  alba,  E.  grandiflora,  E,  nivalis,  Chorozema  stricta,  C. 
Dicksonii,  C.  ovata,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  P.  rosea,  Gesnera 
tobiflora,  G.  elongata,  Ingapulcherrima,  Thunbergia  chrysops, 
j>uddlea  Lindleyana,  Pawlonia  imperialis,  Siphocampylus 
coccineus,  Habrothamnus  fascicnlaris,  Statice  Dicksonii,  Sta- 
tiee  grandiflora,  Bignonia  floribunda,  B.  Chereii,  B.  jasmi- 
noides,  B.  grandiflora,  Lantana  crocea  speciosa,  Scutellaria 
coccineus  and  splendehs,  Mettia  cordata,  Xanthosia  rotundi- 
folia,  Burchellia  capensis,  Hoya  carnosa,  Ceanothus  divari- 
catus,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Daphne  odoro  rubra,  Abutilon 
striatum,  Styrianthus  undulatus,  Kennedya  Marryatfce,  K. 
racemosa,  K.  coccinea,  Agapanthus  albaflorus. 

12  small  succulent  plants,  in  variety,  for        . .     6s.  OoT. 

12  small  Ferns,  do.  6     0 

(These  are  suitable  for  glass  cases.) 
CameUias  with  flower-buds,  double  white  and 

other  best  varieties  . .         . .  30s.  to  40    0  per  doz. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas,  choice  varieties    . .         . .  30    0      ,, 
Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort  ..        . .  12    0     ,, 

Cloth  of  Gold  Noisette  Rose         . .        ...        ..36  each. 

Araucaria  imbricata  18    0  per  doz. 

Belladonna  Lily,  fine  imported  bulbs    . .        ..60     „ 

12  new  fine  Fuchsias  for 6    0 

25  choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  plants  for  . .  10    0 

Foreign  commissions  for  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  care- 
fully executed.  Post-office  orders  made  payable  to  John  or 
Hesbt  Brown,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  near 
London. — July  II. 


BECK'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1845,  to  be  sent  out  in 
October  next,  well  established  in  4-inch  pots,  and  deli- 
vered free  in  London  for  pre-payment  only  : — 

AURORA,  raised  in  18-14,  and  unequalled  in  my  collection. 
— Eye  very  striking,  purely  white  at  the  base  of  the  back 
petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  glowing  crimson  ;  inclining  to 
scarlet,  with  a  deep  blotch,  leaving  merely  a  lighter  edge ; 
bottom  petals  of  a  fine  glowing  crimson  ;  good  substance,  free 
bloomer,  and  excellent  habit,  21.  2s.  Received  prize  at  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Exhibition,  1844,  and  the  highest  prize  at  the 
same,  1845,  and  at  the  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition  also. 

COMPETITOR,  1843.— A  rich-coloured  flower,  top  petals 
covered  with  an  even  tint  of  velvety-maroon,  leaving  a  narrow 
rim  of  rosy  crimson  on  the  edge  ;  centre  of  the  flower  light, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue,  with  lower  petals  of  a  bright  rosy 
purple,  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  spot  in  each ;  free  bloomer 
and  good  habit,  11.  lis.  Gd.  Received  the  prize  at  the  Horti- 
cultural and  Regent's  Park  Exhibitions,  1S45,  and  the  medal 
at  each  of  the  same  exhibitions  this  season. 

HEBE'S  LIP. — Velvety-crimson  top  petals,  with  dark  spot 
gradually  shading  off  to  the  margin  ;  white  centre,  with  bright 
rosy-pink  under  petals ;  large  flower,  free  bloomer,  and  good 
habit,  If.  lis.  Gd.  Shown  at  Regent's  Park  only,  1845,  and 
obtained  prize.  Exhibited  this  season  at  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Exhibition,  and  Regent's  Park,  and  received  a  medal 
at  each. 

BACCHUS,  1845.— A  fancy  flower  of  very  fine  shape,  the 
upper  petals  a  deep  maroon,  with  a  narrow  border  of  rose ; 
centre  white,  rose-coloured  under  petals,  -having  dark  clearly 
defined  veins  and  blotches  in  each  ;  excellent  habit  and  free 
bloomer,  II.  lis.  6d.  Shown  only  this  season  at  Chiswick,  and 
obtained  the  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

PATRICIAN.  1S45.— Very  finely-formed  flower,  rosy  pink 
lower  petals,  with  dark  top  ones  changing  to  rosy  crimson  on 
the  edge ;  excellent  quality,  habit,  and  bloomer,  but  more 
common  in  colours  than  the  others,  II.  lis.  6d.  Shown  at  the 
Botanical  Society's  Exhibition,  1S4-5,  and  received  a  prize  ;  and 
this  year  at  the  same,  and  obtained  silver  medal,  and  at  Chis- 
wick, and  obtained  certificate  of  merit. 

RESPLENDENT,  1844.— Rather  small  flower,  the  colour  of 
Foster's  "  Conflagration,"  with  a  whitish -tinged  eye  and  a  well- 
defined  spot ;  a  free  bloomer  and  good  habit,  II.  Is.  Shown  for 
the  scarlet  prize  at  the  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition,  1845, 
and  obtained  it. 

SIRIUS. — A  large-sized  crimson-scarlet  flower,  of  excellent 
quality  and  substance,  and  has  been  much  admired  in  my 
collection,  II.  lis.  6d. 

GIGANTIC— This  is  sent  out  as  a  Trade  flower  only.  It  is 
of  great  size,  forming  large  and  abundant  trusses,  making  a 
striking  object  on  the  stage,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  exhi- 
bition, particularly  in  the  country,  10s.  Gd. 

In  offering  the  above  to  the  Public,  I  beg  to  remark,  their 
characters  are  not  my  own,  but  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  last  year's  selection  has  given  such  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  think  the  above  wiR  do  the  same. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


10  German  tall  Lark- 
spur 
Fine  dwarf  do.  per  oz  . . 
*12  fine  hardy  Annuals 
=12  fine  half-hardy  do  . . 
50  var.  German  Stock . . 
do.         do. 


12  var.  German  Stock  . . 
12  do.  larger  packets  . . 
12  do.  Prussian  Stock  . . 
12  do.  Autumnal  do.  . . 
Fine  mixed  German  do. 
New  Scarlet  do. 


If  sown  immediately,  those  marked  with  an3  would  probably 
flower  this  autumn  ;  a  part  might  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

III.— FINE  GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 
Alstrcemeria,  finest  mix.    1    0  I  Ipomcea  tyrianthjna    . .    1 
Brachyeome  iberidifolia    0    6  j        ,,       rubro-ccerulea. .     1 
Cffisalpinia,  splendid  new  2    6  ■  Leucadendron,  12  sp. 


6 
Calceolaria,  finest  mixed  1  0 
Chamostoma  polyantha  0  6 
Cobaea  seandens  . .    0    6 

Cytisus,  4  fine  species  ..06 
Cyclamen,  4  do.  do.  . .  10 
Elicbrysum,  5  Cape  ep.  1  0 
Erica,  40  fine  species,  s.  20  0 
„  30  do.  do.  mixed  2  6 
Fuchsia,  impregnated. .  1  6 
Geranium,  fine  mixed. .  1  0 
Gloxinia,  12  fine  species    1    0 


Loasa,  4  fine  species  m.  0 
Lobelia,  4  Cape  sp.  m. . .  0 
Lophospermum,  3  sp.  m.  0 
Mauraudya,  4  sp.  m.  . .  0 
Passiflora,  6  sp.  m.  . .  1 
Petunia,  finest  mixed  . .  0 
Phlox  Drummondii,  ext.  0 
Protea,  15  fine  sp.  sep.  10 
Thunbergia  alata  - . .  0 
25  fine  Greenhouse  seeds  10 
Very  fine  mixed  do.  do.    1 


%-  J.  C.  has  also  a  very  large  collection  of  Kitchen  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  Catalogue  is  published.  A  new 
Catalogue  of  Genuine  Dutch  Bulbs  will  be  ready  at  the  usual 
time,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid,  on  application  as  above. 


E. 


BECK  mforv*-*  *:he  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
man ufut.  inre:  .._  hit*  IE  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  he  seen  in  use  ac  vi "orton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted}. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  BULBS. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman  &  Florist, 
Island  of  Jersey,  most  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  Amateurs,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  that  his  Ust  of 
CAPE*  and  other  BULBS  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  had  on 
pre-paid  application. — Jersey,  July  11. 


pATTELL'S      SUPERIOR    DWARF     BARNES 

V-/  CABBAGE. — This  being  the  time  for  the  principal  sow- 
ing of  the  above,  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  good  early 
Cabbage  may  have  one  ounce  of  the  Seed  sent  by  Post,  by 
sending  an  order  containing  twelve  penny  stamps,  addressed 
to  John  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. 

For  description  of  sort  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Gar- 
deners and  Land  Stewards'  Journal  of  June  13th  and  20th,  1846. 


NEW  SEED  OF  TRANSPLANTED  GREEN  ROUND 
TURNIP. 

TOHN  RIVERS  begs  to  inforra  his  Friends  that  he 
*J  has  for  Sale  an  improved  variety  of  GREEN  ROUND 
TURNIP,  which  has  been  crossed  with  Dale's  Yellow  Hybrid  ; 
it  has  consequently  given  it  a  much  greater  degree  of  sweetness, 
and  likewise  a  quicker  growth,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 

sowing  in  the  present  late  season.     Satisfactory  references  can  I  they  were  said  to  have- been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently  I 
be  given  as  regards  hardiness,  feeding  qualities,  Szc.  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be  I 

Price  21. 5s.  per  bushel  (of  56  lbs.) ;  not  less  than  half  a  bushel    " 
will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  to  London,  and  25  miles  from  Saw- 
bridgeworth  down  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Line. — Please  to 


VAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRQEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  to  the  Kin?,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties,  16s.  : 
50  varieties,  2Ss.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  HorTTE,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  wiR  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August  next,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12th  July,  1345),  says  of  these  plants  : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  oth  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground ;  tbey  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 


T  EPHSON  GARDENS.— A  Premium  of  TWENTY- 
*->  FIVE  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  by  the  Trustees  of  these 
Gardens  to  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  Set  of 
PLANS,  accompanied  with  a  Specification  for  laying  them  out. 
A  Premium  of  TEN  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  for  the  second- 
best  Plan.  The  Ground  consists  of  about  Eleven  Acres  of 
Land,  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into  an  Ornamental 
Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground.  The  Plans  upon  which  the 
Premiums  are  awarded  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Trustees.  All  Plans  must  be  accompanied  with  an  Estimate 
of  the  probable  Cost.  A  Lithographic  Ground  Plan  may  be 
seen  at  the  Ofiace  of  Mr.  Owen  White,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Lower  Parade,  Leamington  ;  of  whom,  also,  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained.  The  Plans  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  Saturday,  the  15th  of  August,  1S46. 

By  Order,  Owen  White,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Leamington,  June  25,  1846. 


FRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  «fcc,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generaUy  pre- 
served tor  family  use,  including  extras,  a  machine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 


direct,  John  Rivers,  Seedsman,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts, 


OEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 

O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(Bv  Oflicial  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 


them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  ^te  Number  ,      p  .     ^       of'Agricultural  Seeds  are  aiwayS  ready,  and  may 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  tor  planting  and  cult  l-  on        j^&n 


vating  them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 
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EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S-PARK. 
EXHIBITION.  JULY  1st,  184G. 


AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES, 
The  Fiest  Gold  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  Bromley,  for  30 
Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Nurseryman, 
lea-bridge-road,  for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Don.  gr.  to  F.  G".  Cox, 
Ssq.,  Stockwell,  for  15  Exotic  Orcliids  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollissons, 
Nurserymen,  Tooting,  for  do. 

The  Second  Gold  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Blackheatb,  for  20  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  Brom- 
ley, for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  Strat- 
ford Green,  for  10  Exotic  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  Her 
Majesty,  Frogmore,  for  a  collection  of  10  dishes  of  Fruit. 
The  Thied  Gold  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Hunt,  for  15  Cape  Heaths. 

The  Fiest  Silvee  Gilt  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  SirE.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam,  for  10 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  15  Cape 
Heaths  ;  also  for  6  Exotic  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J. 
Blandy,  Esq.,  Reading,  for  10  Exotic  Orchids :  to'Mr.  Stains, 
Middlesex-place,  for  12  Pelargoniums  in  S-inch  pots  ;  also  for 
do.  in  11-inch  ;  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slate-works, 
Isleworth,  for  12  Pelargoniums  in  S-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham,  for  a  collection  of 
10  dishes  of  Fruit. 

The  Fiest  Silvee  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Nurserymen,  Clapham,  for  12  Cape 
Heaths. 

The  Second  Silvee  Gilt  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller.   Esq.,  Tooting,  for  10  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block,  Esq., 
Muswell-hill,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Green, 
for  6  tall  Cacti  ;  to  Mr.  Oliver,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Regent's- 
park,  for  30  dwarf  Cacti ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  15  Cape  Heaths  ; 
to  Mr.  Fraser,  for  12  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  0  Cape 
Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  G.  Bennett, 
gr.  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dulwicb,  for  6  Calceolarias  ;  to  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Nurserymen,  Pine-Apple-place,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr. 
€oek,  Chiswick,  for  12  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots ;  also  for 
ditto,  in  11-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Nurseryman,  Battersea, 
for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlieo, 
for  8  Pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons, 
Nurserymen,   Berkhampstead,  for  12  Roses  in  pots ;  to  Mr. 
Burton,  Hampstead,  for  a  Device  in  Flowers  ;  to  Mr.  T.  Belton, 
gr.  to  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  for  a  Provi- 
dence Pine ;  to  Mr.  T.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Louisada,  Esq.,  Peak- 
house,  Sidmouth,  for  a  Queen  Pine  ;  to  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to  R. 
Gunter,  Esq..  Earl's-court,  for  an  Antigua  Pine  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
for  a  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh   Grapes;  to  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to 
A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Woodhall-park,  for  a  dish  of  "White  Muscat 
Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehamp- 
ton,  for  4  dishes  of  Peaches  aud  Nectarines. 
The  Second  Silvee  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheatb,  for 
10  Stove    and    Greenhouse    Plants  :    to    Mr.  Taylor,    gr.  to 
J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ; 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  Erica  Massonii ;    to  Messrs.    Henderson, 
for  JSschynanthus  Boschovianus ;    to  Mr.    A.  Smith,   gr.  to 
J.  Henderson,    Esq.,   the  Holme,   Regent's-park   for    British 
Ferns ;    also    for   correct    Labels  ;    to    Mr.    Reith,    Botanic 
Garden,   Chelsea,  for  25  British  plants  (exogenous)  ;  to  Mr. 
Williamson,   Royal   Botanic  Garden,    Kew,   for   ditto  (endo- 
genous) ;   to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  12  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr. 
Fraser,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq., 
Beckenham,  for  6  Cape  Heaths ;  to  Mr.  Roser,  gr.  to  J.  N. 
Helling,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.    Kaye, 
gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  Norwood  Hill  Lodge,  for  Nerium 
splendens  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  4  Clerodendrons  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
for  6  Calceolarias  ;  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Nurseryman,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  Coysb,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq., 
for  8  Pelargoniums,  in  8-inch  pots  ;  to  Mr.  Dobson,  for  12  Roses 
in  pots ;  to  Mr.  Francis,  Nurseryman,  Hertford,  for  100  Cut 
Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Nurseryman,  Cheshunt,  for 
new  Roses ;  to  Mr.  T.  Belton,  for  a  Providence  Pine  ;  to  Mr: 
Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Bowood  Park,  for 
a  Queen  Pine  ;  to  Mr.  Gadd,  Betchworth  Castle,  for  a  Canta- 
loupe Melon ;  to  Mr.  Busby,  gr.  to  S.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Stock- 
wood  Park,  for  a  Persian  Melon  (Hoosianee)  ;  to  Mi-.  Davey, 
gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Colney  Hatch,  for  a  dish  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  Gadd,  for  a  dish  of  White  Muscadine 
Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  Northcote,  Wanstead,  for  a  Fruiting  Vine  in  a 
pot ;  to  Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  for  4  dishes 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  to  Mr.  Parker,  for  two  dishes  of 
ditto ;  to  Mr.  T.  Bray,  for  a  dish  of  Guavas. 
The  Thibd  Silvee  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Lambeth,  for  10  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H.  Berens, 
Esq.,   Sidcup,  for  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;   to  Mr. 
Kaye,  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Blaekheath- 
park,  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Erica  jasminiflora  alba  ;  to 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  for  Torenia  asiatica  ;  also  for  12  rare  Alpine 
Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  30  British  Ferns  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Plant, 
for  Correct  Labels  ;  to  Mr.  Williamson,  for  25  British  Plants 
(exogenous) ;  to  Mr.   Reith,  for  ditto  (endogenous) ;    to  Mr. 
Dawson,  Nurseryman,  Brixton-hill,  for  12  Cape  Heaths ;   to 
Mr.  Taylor,  for  6  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Fraser,  for  4  Clerodendrons  ; 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  6  Fuchsias ;  to  Mr.  Munock,  gr.  to  the 
Xev.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Clapham,  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Francis,  for  8 
Hoses  in  pots  ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  100  Cut  Roses  ; 
also  for  12  single  blooms  of  Roses  ;  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 
for  100  cut  Roses  ;  and  also  for  12  new  Roses  :  to  Mr.  Turner, 
Florist,  Chalvey,  for  12  Verbenas  ;  also  for  12  Carnations  ;  also 
for  24  Pansies ;  to  Mr.  Ward,  Woolwich,  for  12  Carnations  ;  to 
Mr.  Edmunds,    Wandsworth-road,  for   12    Picotees ;    to  Mr. 
Pearson,  Nurseryman,   Hampstead-roarl,  for  a  Seedling  Ver- 
Sena  "  Satellite  ;"  to  Mr.  T.  Bray,  for  a  Providence  Pine;  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  for  a  Queen  Pine ;  to  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Warrender,  Bart.,  Cliefden,  for  an  Enville  Pine  ;  to  Mr.  Calver, 
gr.  to  —  Melville,  Esq.,  Hampstead,  for  a  Golden  Cantaloupe 
Melon  ;  to  Mr.  Spencer,  for  a  Persian  Melon  (Bowood)  ;  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Fruiterer,  Brighton,  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  to 
Mr.  Butler,  gr.  to  R.  F.  Champnas,  Esq.,  Salt-hill,  for  White 
Muscadine  Grapes  ;  to  Mr.  A.  Smith,  for  a  Fruiting  Vine  in  a 
pot ;  to  Mr.   Collins,   Hornsey,  for  4   dishes  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  to  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  Wrest-park, 
for  two  dishes  of  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Foggo,  Priory,  Stanmore,  for  a 
dish  of  White  Marseilles  Figs  ;  to  Mr.  Lydard,  Bath  Easton, 
for  4  dishes  of  Strawberries. 

The  Beonze  Medal. 
To  Mr.  Dawson,  for  Erica  ampullacea  major ;  to  Messrs. 
Bolbsson,  for  Stanhopea  tigrina,  var.  superba ;  to  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
for  Oncidium  pulvinatum  ;  to  Mr.  Stanly,  for  a  new  plant 
(Thysanotus  sp.) ;  to  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  for 
Alpines  ;  to  Mr.  Malyon,  for  6  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for 
4  Clerodendrons  ;  to  Mr.  Roser,  for  6  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  Banks, 
for  do.  ;  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  do. ;  to  Mr.  Francis,  for  12  new 
Roses  ;  also  for  12  single  blooms  of  Roses ;  to  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son,  for  do.;  to  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  B.  H.  Storey,  Esq.,  Kentish 
Town,  for  12  Verbenas ;  to  Messrs.  Norman,  Florists,  Wool- 
wich, for  12  Carnations  ;  also  for  12  Picotees  ;  also  for  ditto  • 
to  Messrs.  Dickson  ^urserymen,  Acre-lane,  for  12  Carnations 
to  Mr.  Ward,  for  12  Picotees  ;  to  Mr.  Blest,  Woolwich,  for  do. : 
to  Mr.  Bragg,  Sloagl,  for  24  Pausieo  ;  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nursery! 
man,  Hornsey-road,  tor  a  Seedling  Verbena— Ibrahim  Pacha  • 
to  Mr.  Bray,  for  a  Queen  Pine  ;  also  for  do.  ;  to  Mr  Brewin' 
for  do. ;  to  Mr.  Garrod,  gr.  to  R.  B.  Foreman,  Esq.  Hampl 
stead,  -for  a  Cantaloupe  Melon  ;  to  Mr.  Ayres,  for  a  Persian 
Melon    to  Mr.  Hill,  Netlam,  for  Black  naniburgh  Grapes  •  to 


Mr.  Chapman,  Fruiterer,  South  Lambeth,  for  do. ;  to  Mr. 
Wright,  gr.  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Rushout,  Wanstead,  for 
two  dishes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  to  Mr.  Snow,  for  a  dish 
of  Black  Tartarian  Cherries  ;  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Bath,  for4  dishes 
of  Strawberries ;  to  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  Collection  of  variegated 
Plants  ;  to  Mr.  Banks,  Kent-road,  for  a  Collection  of  British 
Grasses ;  to  Mr.  C.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's- 
park,  for  Illustrations  of  the  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Britain  ■  to 
Mr.  Stanly,  for  Cape  Pelargoniums. 

Ceetificate  of  Meeit. 
To  Mr.  Robinson  for  Fuchsia  Sir  H.  Pottinger ;  to  Mr.  Bruce 
for  Roella  ciliata  ;  to  Mr.  Carsten  for  Hoya  carnosa  ;  to  Mr. 
Bray,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park  for  Fuch- 
sia exoniensis  ;  to  Mr.  Dawson  for  Erica  pulverulenta ;  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson  for  Erica  metulseflora  bicolor ;  to  Mr.  Fraser 
for  Kalosanfhes  nitida  ;  also  for  Crowea  saligna  :  to  Mr.  Green 
for  Pentas  carnea ;  also  for  Ixora  coceinea ;  to  Mr.  Kendall 
for  a  Seedling  Fuchsia.  "  Great  Britain  ;"  to  Mr.  Wright  for 
ditto,"  Leucantha;"  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  a  Queen  Pine;  to  Mr. 
Brewin  for  ditto  ;  also  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  Butler's 
Scarlet-fleshed  Melon  ;  to  Mr.  Hamp  for  a  dish  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Aply  Park,  for  ditto ;  to  Mr. 
Gadd  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  two  dishes  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  ;  to  Mr.  Kemp  for  a  dish  of  "  Carnation  "  Cherries  ■ 
to  Mr.  T.  Bray  for  ditto,  "Black  Eagle ;"  to  Mr.  Bruce  for  a 
dish  of  Apples,  "  Stone  Pippins  ;"  also  for  ditto,  "  Farley  Pip- 
pin ;"  to  Mr.  Cole,  Bath,  for  four  dishes  of  Strawberries  ;  to 
Mr.  Snow  for  a  dish  of  British  Queen  Strawberries ;  to  Mr. 
Xydard  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Wiufield  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Daniell,  "r. 
to  the  Rev.  T.  Stevens,  Bradfield  Rectory,  Reading,  for  a  Hoo- 
sianee Melon  ;  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  ditto  ;  to  Mr.  Butler  for  a  col- 
lection of  cut  blooms  of  Alstrcemerias  ;  to  Mr.  Butcher  for  four 
Manchester  prize  Cucumbers. 


[July  11, 


QPLENDID  NEW  VERBENAS  &  FUCHSIAS.— 
^  Those  who  wish  to  improve  their  collections  of  these 
elegant  flowers,  have  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  as  the  list 
contains  every  novelty  of  the  season.  The  plants  are  stron- 
and  will  make  a  fine  display  in  the  autumn,  at  12s.  per  dozen 
or  21s.  for  24  :  if  by  post,  free  ;  or  when  sent  by  hamper,  pack- 
age and  hamper  free;  viz.  Smith's  Duchess  of  Sutherland- 
Due  de  N  emours,  Emperor,  Lovely  Ann,  Modesta,  Miss  Watson' 
Merry  Monarch  and  Queen  of  Beauty;  Youell's  Exquisite 
Grandissima,  Helena,  Heroine,  Celeste,  Aurora,  and  Auberon  • 
Miller  s  Coquette,  Samye,  Sunbeam,  Turban,  Alba  purpurea, 
Comet,  and  Sappho ;  Gil-ling's  Blanda,  Bicolor  odorata,  Boul 
quet  de  Flore,  Rosy  Morn,  and  Lavendula  Magna :  Handle's 
Queen  of  Beauties  ;  Ivery's  Wonder  of  Scarlets  ;  Alexander's 
Blue  King  ;  Pearson's  Rosetta,  &c.  die. 

New  FUCHSIAS  at  20s.  per  dozen— viz.  Halley's  Empress 
Marchioness  of  Camden,  Silver  Globe,  and  Candidissima ; 
Newberry's  Delicata  ;  Barkway's  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Marv  Ann' 
and  Delicata  ;  Jackson's  Mrs.  Frederick  Milbank  •  Jennin-'s 
British  Queen  and  Giantess  ;  Ivery's  Trafalgar  •  Smith  s 
Beauty  of  Dalston  and  Eximia ;  Epps's  Lady  Julia  and  Queen 
of  Virgins. 
AH  Post-oflice  orders  will  receive  the  strictest  attention 
Geo.  Smith,  ToUington  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington 
near  London.  °      ' 


V 


pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.  — "  Kris  is  the 
V>  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindlev  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

Geobge  Pldm,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G;  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  &c. 

CI  JARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity 
'•  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND,  in 
substance,  15, 16,  and  17  ounces  to  the  foot  superficial,  can  offer 
the  same  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  id.  per  foot  in  the 
case,  as  imported,  any  size  in  stock  ;  a  less  price  than  he  has 
hitherto  received  from  large  purchasers  forthe  thinnest  quality, 
viz.,  13  ounces  to  the  foot,  at  his  old  established  Window  Glass 
Waeehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street.  GLASS  PANTILES  equally  low  in  price.  Enelish 
Manufactured  Glass  of  every  description,  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 
riREEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
>-■  &c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.  5s.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  maybe  had  to  theNobUity,  Gently,  and  the  Trade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     , .    id.  per  foot. 
„    16       16  „  „  ....    hd.        „ 

„     21        21  „  „  ..     ..     Id. 

„     26        26  „  „  ....  lid.        „ 

„     32        32  „  „  ....  Is.  2(2.    „ 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Paeked  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in 1J<2  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  ,,  . .     . .  2d.  ' 

6  by  4         „  9  „  7  , id. 

FOR  GLAZING. 

Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

White  Lead,  Window  lead,  Solder,  »fcc.  «£*c. 

Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 


/EST  KENT  GARDEN  ROT,-  Invented  by 
GEORGE  FRY,  Gardener,  Lee  Park,  Blackheath  and 
manufactured  by  the  Proprietor  JOSEPH  PASCALL  West 
Kent  Potteries,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  operation  of  shifting  and  examining  the  roots  of 
large  plants,  rendering  the  operation  to  be  performed  without 
subjecting  the  plants  to  the  slightest  injury.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  leading  horticultural  works  of  the  pre" 
sent  day.  which  from  the  limits  of  this  prospectus  are  nece=. 
sarily  much  abridged  : — 

"  This  little  apparatus  is  simple  and  effectual,  and  will  be  of 
service  to  the  growers  of  specimen  plants  for  exhibition  "— 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  21,  1846. 

"  Mr.  Fry  exhibited  a  model  of  a  verv  useful  contrivance,  bv 
means  of  which  he  proposes  to  examine  the  soil  of  plants 
growing  in  large  pots  without  inconvenience."— Report  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Regent-street,  Feb.  17, 1846 

"  Mr.  Fry  has  invented  a  new  Flower  Pot  which  offers  pecu- 
liar advantages  in  shifting.  The  ball  of  earth  can  be  examined 
and  either  shifted  into  another  pot,  or  returned  exactly  into  its 
place,  whichever  is  required.  Some  of  the  principal  specimen 
growers  have  certified  in  its  favour."—  Gardeners'  Gazette 
February  21,  1846. 

"  We  think  this  Garden  Pot  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful 
to  persons  of  every  class  who  grow  plants  in  pots.  In  the 
ordinary  process  of  potting  large  plants,  the  least  injury  will 
often  disfigure  beautiful  specimens,  and  this  is  almost  unavoid- 
able where  the  plants  have  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and  other- 
wise tossed  about  on  a  potting  bench.  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
by  the  use  of  this  pot  and  mode  of  potting  that  all  risk  of  this 
kind  is  avoided."—  UnitedGardenersand  Land-Stewards' Journal. 
March  7,  1846. 

"  West  n.ent,  famous  as  it  is  in  the  annals  of  horticultural 
competition,  has  hardly  produced  anything  of  more  value  to 
horticulture  than  the  Improved  Garden  Pot."— Mechanics'  Mai 
March  7,  1846.  •* 

"  This  contrivance,  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  17th  February,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  aids 
to  cultivation  which  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
practical  men  for  a  long  time  past.  How  frequently  are  valu- 
able plants  lost  from  the  want  of  water,  because  from  the  sur- 
face soU  being  wet,  the  cultivator  imagines  they  are  all  right 
in  point  of  humidity,  while,  in  reality,  when  they  come  to  be 
turned  out  after  they  are  dead,  half  the  ball,  sometimes  the 
bottom  and  sometimes  the  side,  is  found  to  be  as  dry  as  dust  ■ 
but  when  the  West  Kent  Pot  comes  into  use,  we  have  nothing' 
more  to  do  than  to  place  the  ball  on  the  shifting  block  to  make 
every  necessary  examination.  It  will  facilitate  very  materially 
the  shifting  of  large  specimens,  as  the  plants  will  require  no 
capsizing,  and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  broken ;  for  my 
own  part  I  will  purchase  no  other  kind  of  pot  after  Mr.  Frv's 
are  in  the  market."— Mr.  Ayres,  in  tlte  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
March  21,  184G.  ' 

"  The  contrivance  cannot  fail  to  be  properly  estimated  by  all 
interested."— Florists'  Journal  i:  Gardeners'  Record,  AprU  1846 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  these  Pots  are  manu- 
factured and  brought  into  the  market,  thev  will  become  gene- 
rally used  by  those  who  have  plants  of  large  size  to  manage. 
1 or  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  re-pottin"  and 
also  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  water  to  the  wants  of  the  plants 
they  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  amateurs,  and  those  who 
are  not  quite  familiar  with  all  the  operations  of  plant  culture. 
Whatever  tends  to  do  away  with  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  success,  deserves  every  encouragement  that  can  be  af- 
forded to  it."— Horticultural  Magazine,  May,  1846. 

Licenses  granted  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  West  Kent  Garden  Pot  on  application  to 
Messrs.  MADOX  and  WYATT,  Solicitors,  Clements-lane  Lom- 
bard-street, London.— REGISTERED  FEBRUARY  6th    1846 


DEITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
*-*  Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
Beomley's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
41d.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5 Id.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6<Z.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
\d.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass. 

A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


r^OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
J-  GLASS, 'for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3%d.  to  old.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

Vs  For  Ready  Money  only, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory, 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

Also,  G.  B.  Thompson's  Improved  Waterpot, which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  over  all  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.  They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  folding 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  3Cs.  per  doz° 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford. street,  respectfully 
*f  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


VINAIGRE  DE  BORDEAUX. 
pURITY,  STRENGTH,  and  an  agreeable  FRUITY 
-*-      FLAVOUR,    distinguish  the    first    quality   of  FRENCH 
WHITE  WINE  VINEGAR,  and  render  it  preferable  to  all 
other  for  domestic  use. 

It  may  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  of  the  Chemists, 
Grocers,  and  Wine  Merchants,  whose  names  may  be  learnt  by 
applying  to  the  Importers,  W.  and  S.  Kent  and  Sons,  Upton- 
upon-Severn ;  or  W.  S.  Rdmsey,  3,  Queen-street  Place,  Cheap- 
side,  sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  London  and  the  surrounding 
counties. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
U  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 
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H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  FLORIST  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING-  OF  SAXONY,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  to  thefollowing  now  and  rare  Plants  : — 

each — s.  d. 
Hydrolea  spinosa  ..26 
Indigofera  decora  . .  10  G 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba  3  G 
Siphocamphylus  coccinea  3  C, 
Lianthus  nigrescens  . .  2  fi 
Dichorisandra  ovalifolia  15  0 
Platycordon  grandiflora  3  6 
Achimenes  argyrostigma  3  6 
Columnea  crassifolia  ..76 
Corokia  buddlioitles  ..15  0 
Muasffinda  frondosa  . .  7  6 
Tetratbeca  hirsuta  . .  7  6 
Cryptomeria  japonica  . .  10  6 
GERANIUM  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

Foreign  Orders  executed  and  the  trade  supplied. 

A  remittance  will  be  expected  with  orders  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


each 

— s. 

d. 

Calystegia  pubcscen3  . . 

10 

6 

Weigela  rosea 

21 

0 

Abelia  rupestris           . . 

21 

0 

Anemone  japonica 

21 

0 

Stylidium  androsacea . . 

a 

6 

Chirita  sinensis            . . 

5 

0 

„       Zeylanica 

7 

6 

Clematis  Gfeblerii 

2 

f> 

Spirrea  Douglasii 

1 

6 

,,      ovata      .. 

1 

fi 

Epacris  miniata 

5 

0 

„     lievigata           . . 

5 

0 

„     elegans    . .        . . 

5 

0 

MOUNT  ETNA. 
"IX/" ILLTAM  MILLER  takes  this  method  of  inform- 
*  *  ing  those  persons  who  are  anxiously  inquiring  about 
this  very  splendid  Geranium,  that  a  full  Advertisement, 
with  all  particulars,  will  appear  in  a  week  or  two ;  also  an 
Advertisement  of  Mr.  Hoyle's,  Beck's,  Catleugh's,  and  Foster's 
Geraniums,  sent  out  in  1845  at  21.  to  Zl.  per  dozen. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China, 
by  Mr.  Fobtone,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewakd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


BECK'S 
Arabella 
Othello 

Desdemona    . . 
Marc  Antony 
Isabella 


PELARGONIUMS  OF 


15s.  Od. 
15    0 
15    0 
15    0 
15     0 


Mustee 
Rosy  Circle 
Favourite 
Margaret 
Zenobia 


1844.— 

15s.  Od. 

15    0 

7     6 

7    6 

7    6 


For  prepayment  only,  delivered  free  in  London  in  October 
next,  well  established  in  4-in.  pots.— Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wsdkbbday,  July  22_South  London       ....        l  P.„. 
COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
iiV,.'!™'"*    Julr  1S  _  g'i«™<,°d  »nd  Milton  Horticultural. 
F»id»v,  _    2]-Stamford  Hill  Hortlenltmal. 

What  is  a  Parapetticoat  !  We  are  astonished 
at  the  numerous  inquiries  that  have  reached  us  about 
this  article.  Its  name  reveals  its  nature.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  a  parasol  and  a  petticoat.  This  is 
not  banter  but  fact.  And  why  should  there  not  be 
such  a  thing?  What  is  there  in  rerum  nature  to 
prevent  an  ingenious  person  from  applying  those 
two  needful  articles  of  shelter  and  dress  to  garden- 
ing purposes  ?  They  will  fade,  and  wear  thin,  in 
the  custody  of  the  most  economical  gentlewoman 
and  to  find  a  use  for  them  afterwards  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  end  which  cannot  be  too  hi°-hlv 
commended.  °    J 

Let  us  give  a  receipt  for  making  a  Parapetticoat. 
first  find  a  good  sized  parasol,  or  small  umbrella, 
covered  with  cotton,  and  not  rubbed  into  holes. 
Ihen  select  a  cast-off  petticoat,  not  a  crinoline, 
which  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  a  Kremlin,  nor  yet 
a  ^flannel  but  some  other  form  of  the  vestment ;  it 
need  not  be  very  full ;  indeed,  it  will  be  the  better 
lor  being  scanty;  sow  up  the  opening,  and  it  is 
ready  for  attachment  to  the  parasol.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  latter  instrument  must  be  opened,  and  kept 
so ;  then  the  upper  end  of  the  petticoat  is  to  be 
sowed  to  the  edge  of  the  parasol,  and  a  staff  six 
feet  or  more  long  is  to  be  secured  to  its  handle. 
Ihus  the  parapetticoat  is  constructed. 

w?U*  W.hatl.a  WOrd!  Cries  Sir  Erasmus  Verbal. 
What  a  barbarous  compound  of  Greek  and  Saxon  I 
Ihe  thing  may  be  well  enough,  but  its  name  is  unl 
endurable.  Pray  call  it  a  parachiton,  or  a  para- 
yhitomsk.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  change, 
il  the  world  prefers  it ;  and  we  agree  with  Sir 
Erasmus,  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  adopt  it  when 
parasol  is  called  parahelion,  and  parapluie  a  para- 
ombnon— but  not  till  then. 

And  what  is  the  parapetticoat  for?  For,  Madam' 
lor  a  most  important  purpose.  It  is  an  instrument 
of  execution;  it  is  the  shirt  of  Nessus;  it  is  the 
robe  of  Atropos.  It  is  to  enable  the  gardener  to 
dispatch  his  mortal  enemies.  It  is  to  relieve  his 
Rose  bushes  from  that  foe  which  he  assails  in  vain 
with  snuff  gas  water,  and  smelling  salts.  It  is  to 
kill  green-fly. 

The  instrument  is  used  thus.  In  the  first  place 
the  petticoat  is  drawn  up  till  it  rests  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  parasol  The  staff  of  the  latter  is  then 
introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  centre  of  a 
Kose  bush,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  being  pushed 
into  the  ground  The  petticoat  being  then  drawn 
down,  the  bush  is  completely  covered  in  by  the 
garment.  J 

_  — —  riget  horrida  tergo 
Palla Z4 

The  gardener  then  blows  his  tobacco  smoke  be- 
neath it :  in  a  few  minutes  the  Rose  bush  is  enve- ! 


loped  in  a  cloud  which  has  no  outlet ;  the  green-fly 
seeks  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  fatal  atmosphere 
which  enters  every  fold  and  lurking-place  ;  heelings 
in  vain  to  his  beloved  Rose-buds  ;  his  grasp  relaxes ; 
he  falls  ;  he  dies,  and  with  him 

Unnumbered  corses  strew  the  fatal  plain. 
Five  minutes  suffice  for  the  execution.     The  veil 
may  then  be  raised  ;  the  instrument  removed,  and 
the  operation  repeated  upon  a  new  horde  of  delin- 
quents. 

_  Beware  however  of  leaving  the  poison  which 
killed  Aphis,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Rose  tree.  Let 
them  be  immediately  syringed  abundantly  with  luke- 
warm water,  so  as  to  remove  the  odour,  or  it  may 
be  found  that  in  destroying  our  enemies  we  have 
also  ruined  our  friends. 


It  is  now  some  weeks  since  we  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  our  practical  and  scientific  friends  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  "  Whether,  in  order  to  form 
a  good  Fruit-tree  Border,  it  is  really  necessary 
to  rob  a  pasture  of  its  surface  soil  and  turf,  as  so 
many  aver?"  (See  p.  268,  April  25.)  The  pro- 
position has  not  only  not  been  accepted,  but  has 
been  received  with  absolute  silence  :  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  regarded  as  most  remarkable  when 
we  consider  how  ready  are  the  champions  of  opinion 
respecting  the  most  trifling  questions  to  rush  into 
the  field  of  controversy.  Here  we  have  an  inquiry 
that  concerns  every  country  gentleman,  and  every 
country  gentleman's  gardener,  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  the  intelligent  men  who  have  to  deal  with  it 
in  practice  who  ventures  either  to  condemn  or  vin- 
dicate the  dogma  that  a  good  fruit-tree  border, 
especially  one  for  Peaches,  must  be  made  from  the 
top  spit  of  a  rich  old  pasture. 

To  what  is  this  silence  to  be  attributed  ?  Is  it 
that  intelligent  men  feel  that  the  opinion  is  inde- 
fensible, and  that  the  unintelligent  are  incapable  of 
dealing  with  it  ?  or  is  it  that  men's  minds  are  so 
made  up  upon  the  point  that  they  see  no  room  for 
argument?  Or,  finally,  is  it  not  that  no  one  likes 
to  begin  a  discussion  which  may  end  in  the  aban- 
donment of  another  point  of  popular  belief?  We 
believe  the  latter  to  be  the  true  cause.  We  suspect 
that  the  most  sensible  part  of  erardeners  feel  that 
this  theory  of  fruit-tree  borders  Is  very  likely  to  be 
consigned  to  the  tomb  in  which  repose  the  remains 
of  florists'  composts,  Dutch  prescriptions,  pot- 
crotchets,  and  tan-beds,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be 
concerned  in  another  funeral  ceremony. 

•  We  however  have  no  such  scruples  ;  we  have  so 
often  assisted  at  the  interment  of  prejudices  that 
one  more  or  less  can  make  no  difference  ;  and  we 
therefore  declare  that  we  hold  the  custom  of  skin- 
ning fine  old  pastures  in  order  to  grow  Peaches,  as 
one  that  should  be  killed  and  buried  without  loss  of 
time. 

Not  that  we  object  to  the  sods  of  an  old  pasture  ; 
on  the  contrary  we  recognize  their  excellence ;  and 
admit  that  they  will  never  be  surpassed.  Our  aver- 
sion is  to  the  cost  of  them. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  noble  epicure,  who  being 
discontented  with  vulgar  cookery,  ordered  a  dish 
of  peacocks'  hearts  to  be  provided.  We  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  virtues  of  his  savoury  mess;  but 
we  suspect  that  as  many  ounces  from  a  calf  would 
have  done  as  well.  To  strip  a  field  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  fruit  border,  is  very  like  ordering  a  dish 
of  peacocks'  hearts.  There  are  Heliogabali  in 
gardens  as  well  as  kitchens. 

The  goodness  of  pasture  sods  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  upon  its  richness  in  soluble  matters, 
and  upon  the  texture  mechanically  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  roots  and  straws  which  aerate  the  mass. 
Put  together  proper  soil,  enrich  it  artificiallv,  and 
bring  it  to  a  due  mechanical  condition  by  means 
that  are  obvious  to  everybody,  and  where  is  the 
difference  ?     Will  any  one  inform  us  ? 

THE  aIvIATEUR  GARDENER. 
_  On  Flower  Shows.— In  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  Art  should  be  made  subservient  to  Nature  in 
floral  culture,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  refer- 
ence to  fruits  and  vegetables,  utility  should  always  be 
the  test  of  excellence.  This  rule  is  often  forgotten  at 
country  shows,  and  a  monstrous  size  is  preferred  to 
flavour  and  adaptation  to  culinary  purposes.  If  a  prize 
is  offered  for  a  Cow  Cabbage,  its  dimensions  must  be 
considered  of  primary  importance  ;  but  when  Cabbages 
are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  a  Horticultural  Societv, 
their  fitness  for  the  table  should  regulate  the  decision 
of  the  judges.  In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  fruit, 
flavour  must  be  taken  into  account,  unless  rational  views 
are  to  be  superseded  by  mere  enthusiasm.  Of  what 
use  is  a  gooseberry  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  if  it  is  almost 
tasteless  ?  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  insipidity  dis- 
tinguishes many  of  these  unusual  growths,  and  if  so, 
art  loses  its  right  aim,  and  expends  its  energies  in 
trifles.  The  amateur  should  not  pander  to  such  folly, 
by  competing  for  prizes  for  things  he  considers  of  no 
value,  but  should  UBe  his  influence  to  bring  about  a 
more  reasonable  mode  of  estimating  the  productions  of 


horticultural  skill.  I  know  the  case  of  a  nobleman  who, 
on  being  asked  to  contribute  to  a  horticultural  society, 
said  he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not 
aim  at  producing  great  things,  as  he  had  never  found 
large  Gooseberries,  large  Celery,  or  large  Rhubarb 
were  worth  eating.  A  large  size  without  the  diminu- 
tion of  fine  flavour  is  the  end  to  be  contemplated. 

If  the  decision  of  a  judge  appears  at  first  to  be  con- 
trary to  your  own  judgment,  it  is  unwise  to  be  irritated 
or  to  admit  the  idea  that  carelessness  or  ignorance  have 
taken  the  place  of  discrimination.  It  is  not  always  that 
which  exhibits  the  most  showy  front  which  is  really 
most  worthy  of  approbation.  Some  productions  may 
evidently  be  the  result  of  more  science  and  attention 
than  others  which  have  greater  attractions,  and  as  the 
object  of  a  society  is  to  encourage  skill  in  growing,  this 
circumstance  must  be  considered.  To  return,  for  in- 
stance, to  Picotees  and  Carnations;  it  is  well  known 
that  some  kinds  grow  freely  and  flower  well  without 
much  care,  while  others-  are  exceedingly  tender  and 
will  only  yield  a  good  bloom  to  the  patient  and  skilful 
cultivator.  Now,  suppose  two  stands  of  12  sorts  in 
each  presented  to  the  attention  of  a  judge.  One  stand 
may  have  decidedly  finer  flowers  in  themselves  consi- 
dered than  the  other,  but  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  this  more  attractive  collection  is  composed  of 
flowers  which  are  well  known  to  be  of  easy  growth, 
while  the  other  is  made  up  of  those  which  demand 
much  attention  for  their  development.  Ought  not  the 
latter  to  have  the  prize  ?  I  think  so,  if  it  is  conceded 
that  by  a  prize  skill  is  to  be  rewarded.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  I  could  bring  forward  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  using  thought  and  candour 
before  we  conclude  that  we  have  been  treated  unjustly. 

The  amateur  should  feel  himself  bound  by  every 
principle  of  taste  and  propriety  to  exhibit  his  flowers  in 
the  best  way  he  possibly  can,  so  that  as  neatness  and 
elegance  adorn  the  most  beautiful  person,  his  favourites 
may  have  every  external  advantage.  What  an  insult  to 
Flora  to  exhibit  Carnations  in  blacking-hottles,  or  a 
bouquet  in  a  pie-dish  !  yet  both  these  violations  of 
taste  have  I  recently  seen.  Apart  from  the  good  sense 
and  taste  which  will  prevent  such  anomalous  practices, 
self-interest  should  dictate  a  different  conduct,  for  the 
vehicle  will  often  regulate  our  opinion  of  the  thing  con- 
tained, and  the  mode  of  tying  up  may  be  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rejected  and  an  approved  bouquet. 
I  have  known  parties  who  have  gained  many  prizes  at 
exhibitions,  who  yet  penuriously  refuse  to  spend  any- 
thing in  tasteful  boxes  or  stands.  Hence,  cut  flowers 
appear  in  old  baskets,  Roses  in  kitchen  crockery, 
and  Pansies  on  the  lid  of  an  old  hat-box,  pierced  with 
holes  for  their  reception.  Much  depends  upon  the 
officers  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  this  vandalism, 
and  committee-men  should  habitually  discourage  every- 
thing that  will  render  an  exhibition  unfit  to  be  an  abode 
of  the  Graces. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  your  plants  and  cut 
flowers  for  exhibition  are  well  provided  with  moisture, 
as  on  that  will  depend  much  of  their  success,  and  some- 
times much  of  their  safety.  A  stand  of  Pansies  will 
often  present  shrivelled  flowers  at  the  time  the  judges 
go  round,  because  the  stalks  do  not  reach  the  water 
and  the  whole  are  thus  rendered  unfit  for  competition! 
Plants  in  pots,  when  carried  from  place  to  place  and 
exposed  much  to  the  air,  exhale  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  and  should  therefore  have  an  extra  supply  of 
water  on  the  morning  of  the  show-day.  But,  perhaps, 
I  am  descending  to  particulars  too  minute,  and  will 
leave  the  subject.  In  reference  to  shows  generally,  I 
have  a  high  idea  of  their  value,  both  to  cottagers  and 
persons  in  higher  walks  of  life.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Report  of  a  country  society  may  be  appropriately 
introduced  : — "  It  may  thus  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
Horticultural  Society  has  answered  the  direct  end  con- 
templated at  its  formation,  and  has  silently  improved 
the  practice  of  gardening.  One  result  of  a  collateral 
character  has  been  undoubtedly  obtained  ;  that  is,  the 
promotion  of  kindly  feeling  among  all  parties  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  who,  forgetting  among  the 
gentle  scenes  of  Nature  the  differences  of  public  life, 
have  found  a  pleasure  not  soon  to  be  forgotten — a  plea- 
sure procured  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  fol- 
lowed by  no  regret.  The  committee  therefore  feel  they 
are  justified  in  asking  for  this  institution  the  continued 
support  of  its  patrons,  and  they  conclude  by  enforcing 
their  appeal  by  the  following  elegant  tribute  to  the  value 
of  the  pursuits  they  are  anxious  to  encourage  : — '  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the  amusements  of  man- 
kind, the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as  the  most 
innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of  injury  or 
annoyance  to  others  ;  the  employment  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but  probably  more 
good-will  has  arisen,  and  friendships  been  founded  by 
the  intercourse  and  communication  connected  with  this 
pursuit,  than  from  any  other  whatsoever.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  horticulturist  are  harmless  and  pure ;  a 
streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph,  which, 
though  often  obtained  by  chance,  are  secured  alone  by 
morning  care,  by  evening  caution,  and  by  the  vigilance 
of  days  ;  an  employ  which,  in  its  various  grades,  ex- 
cludes neither  the  opulent  nor  the  indigent,  and,  teem- 
ing with  boundless  variety,  affords  an  unceasing  excite- 
ment to  emulation,  without  contention  or  ill-will.*'" 
— H.  B. 

GREENHOUSE  SUCCULENTS. 
The  cultivation  of  greenhouse  succulents  is  a  sub- 
ject  on  which   little   appears   to   have   been  written. 
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They  are  in  general  regarded  as  plants  possessed  of 
little  or  no  beauty,  a  circumstance  which  may  arise 
from  little  attention  having  been  paid  to  their  culture, 
for  where  are  to  be  found  colours  more  agreeably 
blended  together  than  in  some  of  the  Mesenibryanthe- 
mums,  for  instance  ?  Besides  if  not  all  beautiful,  most 
of  them  are  at  least  curious,  and  therefore  interesting. 

In  giving  some  account  of  their  treatment,  we  will 
begin  with  Aloes,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  some  of 
the  species  belonging  to  Crassulaeete  or  Houseleeks. 

Aloes. — Under  this  head  may  be  added  Apicra,  Ha- 
worthia,  Gasteria,  Bowiea,  and  Pachydendron.  These 
being  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  of  them  will  bear  frost,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  greenhouse  plants.  Al- 
though several  species  of  Agave  and  Fourcroya  may  be 
seen  growing  in  stoves,  and  are  often  called  Aloes,  yet 
they  belong  to  a  different  family  and  cannot  be  enu- 
merated under  this  head.  As  regards  soil,  I  prefer 
turfy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  proportions  ;  these,  well 
mixed  together,  form  a  compost  in  which  any  of  the  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  above  genera  will  grow  freely.  As 
a  general  rule  they  require  to  be  repotted  every  spring, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  growth.  An 
important  point  is  the  watering,  for  here  I  am  per- 
suaded the  greatest  error  is  most  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted. For  a  few  weeks  in  winter  little  or  no  water 
should  be  given  ;  certainly  no  more  than  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  In  spring,  after  the  operation 
of  repotting  has  been  effected,  give  water  about  once  a 
week.  This  will  be  sufficient  until  the  roots  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  new  soil  throughout  the  summer 
months.  However,  they  should  be  watered  always 
when  dry,  but  never  till  then,  or  the  roots  will  perish. 
If  watering  in  spring  must  be  increased  gradually,  it 
should  be  decreased  in  autumn  in  like  manner,  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  enjoy  their  season  of  rest  without  a 
check. 

Mesembryantliemums. — Most  of  these  being  also  from 
the  Cape,  they  require  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  Aloes  so  far  as  watering  and  repotting  is  con- 
cerned ;  but,  as  regards  soil,  they  seem  to  thrive  best 
in  sandy  peat.  Being,  however,  very  tenacious  of  life, 
they  will  live  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil.  As  might  be 
expected  in  so  large  a  family,  some  are  compact  growers, 
while  others  are  very  straggling.  To  keep  such  as  M. 
uncinatum,M.  dilatatum,  or  M.  tenuifolium  dwarf,  they 
must  have  their  branches  pegged  down  on  the  soil. 
This  is  not  only  a  good  mode  of  making  compact  speci- 
mens, but  also  a  good  plan  whereby  to  propagate  them  ; 
for  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  spring,  every 
branch  will  root  in  a  few  weeks. 

Houseleeks. — In  selecting  a  few  subjects  from  this 
extensive  natural  order,  which  contains  both  hardy  and 
stove  as  well  as  greenhouse  plants,  those  most  com- 
monly met  with  will  perhaps  be  the  most  suitable,  such  as 
Rochea  falcata,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Crassula  arbor- 
escens,  Sempervivum  arboreum,  Cotyledon  ovata,  and 
Eeheveria  secunda.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  garden,  flourishing  where  other  plants 
would  perish,  thus  showing  how  easily  a  collection  of 
such  plants  might  be  cultivated.  They  grow  freely  in 
any  light  soil,  whether  poor  or  rich  ;  requiring  little  or 
no  water  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  if  not  in  too  ex- 
posed a  situation,  water  applied  once  a  week  will  be 
sufficient.  Although  Eeheveria  secunda,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  is  stated  to  be  a  stove  plant,  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  may  with  propriety  be  numbered  among  the 
greenhouse  species,  as  may  doubtless  many  others  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  as  being  stove  plants. 

Few  groups  of  plants  are  more  easily  multiplied  than 
greenhouse  succulents.  Aloes  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  or  from  suckers,  which  they  generally  send  up 
from  the  root,  requiring  only  to  be  taken  off  and  potted. 
Mesembryanthemums  all  strike  freely  from  cuttings, 
without  a  bell-glass  ;  if  some  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  from 
which  cuttings  cannot  be  obtained,  be  divided,  every 
crown  will  strike  root.  Plants  of  the  Houseleek  order  all 
strike  freely  from  cuttings  ;  a  great  number  of  them  will 
strike  from  leaves  laid  on  a  pot  filled  with  silver-sand. 
Such  as  Monanthes  polyphylla  may  be  divided. — D. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
{Continued  frorii  p.  428.) 
The  starch  called  "  Portland  Arrow-root"  is  prepared 
from  the  tubers  of  the  common  "  Lords  and  Ladies" 
(Arum  maculatum),  which,  I  am  told,  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Isle  of  Portland  for  this  purpose.  The 
Arum  tribe  possesses  many  species  which  have  large 
tuberous  expansions  at  the  base  of  their  stems  ;  and  some 
of  these  are  cooked  for  food  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  may  be  here  noticed, 
Arum  campanulatum  (fig.  5.)  It  is  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  an  account  of  it,  with  a  coloured  plate, 
which  best  represents  the  extreme  singularity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, is  given  in  the  "  Bot.  Mag. ,"  vol.  lv.,  pi.  2812. 
This  tuber  abounds  in  an  acrid  juice,  which  is  rendered 
harmless  by  boiling,  or  is  dissipated  by  drying  thetuber. 
•One  plant  of  this  tribe,  called  the  "Dumb  Cane"  (Dief- 
fenbachia  Seguina),  has  its  juices  so  exceedingly  acrid, 
that  if  a  person  merely  bites  the  stem,  his  mouth  swells  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  articula- 
tion ;  and  the  ill  effects  will  last  for  days  or  even  weeks. 
Some  serious  accidents  are  recorded  to  have  occurred 
with  this  plant  even  in  this  country,  though  it  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  hothouses  of  our  botanic  gardens. 
It  is  said  that  certain  tyrannical  planters  in  the  West 


Indies  used  to  punish  their  unhappy  slaves  by  obliging 
them  to  bite  it.  I  have  procured  a  sample  of  starch 
from  this  formidable  plant,  and  find  it  abundantly  de- 
posited in  the  stem.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more 
deadly  poisonous  plant,  from  which  not  only  a  starch  is 
largely  extracted  for  economical  purposes,  but  the  very 
tissue  itself  is  extensively  manufactured  into  a  variety 
of  articles  for  food.  This  is  the  Manihot  ( Janipha  ma- 
nihot ),  which  grows  in  tropical  climates,  and  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  Brazil,  where,  we  are  told,  an  acre  of  it  will 
yield  eight  times  as  much  wholesome  food  as  an  acre 
of  Wheat  (see  "  Bot.  Magazine,"  v.  lviii.,  plate  307).  Its 
swollen  fleshy  root  abounds  in  a  milky  juice  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature.  After  the  root  has  been  reduced  to 
pulp,  by  pounding  or  rasping  it,  this  juice  is  re- 
moved by  pressure  ;  and  then  the  pulp  is  prepared  for 
food  under  the  form  of  bread  or  biscuit,  called 
Cassava  or  Cassada,  and  with  this  our  ships  are  often 
victualled  in  the  West  Indies.  If  the  expressed  juice 
is  allowed  to  stand,  it  soon  deposits  an  abundance  of 
starch,  which  may  be  readily  purified  by  washing,  and 
is  then  sold,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  Brazilian 
Arrow-root;  or,  after  being  dried  onhot  plates,  and  when 
it  has  assumed  the  form  of  little  irregular  lumps,  as  the 
well  known  article  called  Tapioca.  This  again  may 
readily  be  imitated  by  Potato  starch.  I  believe  I  have 
now  named  to  you  the  chief  starches  of  commerce,  and 
I  show  you  these,  and  samples  of  some  others  are  also 
before  you,  which  I  have  procured  from  a  variety  of 
plants.  For  example,  this  starch  is  abundant  in  the 
common  Pig-nut  (Bunium  flexuosum)  ;  this  in  Cro- 
cuses, this  in  the  root-stalks  of  Irises,  &e.  It  was  the 
starch  of  one  species  of  Iris  (that  which  furnishes  the 
Orris  root  of  the  shops),  Iris  florentina,  which  was  so 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days  when  the  byegone  ab- 
surdity prevailed  of  powdering  the  hair.  Hair  powder 
is  either  this  starch  or,  as  I  believe,  is  more  frequently 
the  starch  of  Wheat  so  scented  as  to  imitate  it. 


Fig.  5. 


( To  be  continued.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

The  Fruit  and  its  Judges  at  the  Chiswick  Exhi- 
bition,— Some  remarks  which  appeared  with  reference 
to  the  above,  at  p.  403,  having  called  forth  replies  from 
two  of  the  judges,  I  had  determined  to  let  the  affair 
rest,  leaving  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinions  of 
the  discrepancies.  But  I  perceive  in  the  leading  article 
of  last  week  a  statement  which  requires  explanation  on 
my  part,  and  likewise  in  behalf  of  the  great  object  of 
these  exhibitions,  namely,  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture. The  paragraph  to  which  I  allude  is  this  : — 
"  One  of  the  judges  states,  in  reply  to  his  accuser,  that 
instead  of  being  penurious  they  are  the  reverse,  having 
often  given  exhibitors  prizes  of  higher  value  than  was 
merited.  This  is  admitted  by  the  complainant,  whose 
disapprobation  seems  indeed  to  have  been  mainly  pro- 
duced by  the  judges  having  discontinued  that  practice. 
In  fact,  he  would  have  the  judges  give  a  man  more  than 
he  deserves  to-day  for  the  sake  of  enticing  others  to 
become  competitors  to-morrow,  in  the  hope  that  they 
too  may  get  more  than  they  merit.  Such  is,  we  believe, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  complainant's  argument.  Is 
that  right  ?  Surely  not."  Now,  I  beg  to  explain 
that  in  advocating  liberal  awards  rather  than  the 
contrary,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  Hor- 
ticulture, I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
the  thought  of  giving  a  man  more  than  he  deserved, 
for  the  sake  of  enticing  others  to  become  com- 
petitors, in  the  hope  that  they,  too,  would  get  more 
than  they  merit,  never  entered  my  mind.  Anybody 
who  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my  former  commu- 
nication, will  see  that  I  aim  at  raising  the  characters 
both  of  exhibitors  and  their  exhibitions  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  swamp  all  inferior  objects.  That  this  is  desirable 
all  must  admit.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  can 
be  brought  about  by  fair  means.  If  a  farmer  choose 
to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money  in  improving  his  land,  in 
order  to  obtaiu,  ultimately,  a  superior  sample  of  Wheat, 
no  one  ought  to  find  fault  with  him  for  so  doing,  even 
although  the  outlay  does  not  produce  immediately  the 
desired  effect.  Can  anybody  find  fault  with  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  if  it  give  notice  to  the  effect  that  cer- 
tain medals  shall  be  given,  unreservedly,  for  the  best 
collections  of  fruit  ?  Something  of  this  sort  must  be 
done  ;  or  the  judges  must  act  liberally,  as  they  did  at  a 


former  period,  when  their  so  doing  brought  such  abun- 
dance of  good  fruit  under  their  notice,  that  thsre  was 
no  danger  of  a  gold  medal  being  on  hand  for  want  of  a 
suitable  collection  whereon  to  bestow  it.  There  was 
then  ro  occasion  for  the  judges  to  trouble  themselves 
about  inferior  fruit ;  they  had  enough  to  do  to  decide 
which  of  the  good  was  best.  The  judges  may  faithfully 
perform  their  duty  ;  they  may  console  themselves  that 
they  act  justly,  the  collections  and  the  awards  perfectly 
corresponding,  being  alike  poor ;  and  so  they 
may  go  on  from  year  to  year,  dispensing  inferior 
awards  ad  infinitum  without  elevating  the  character  of 
the  productions  above  mediocrity.  The  Society's 
medals  go  in  a  small  form,  and  nothing  great  results. 
It  is  a  state  of  things  which  neither  the  Society  nor, 
indeed,  any  one  would  wish  perpetuated.  The  object 
of  the  Society,  as  regards  fruit  exhibitions,  is  frustrated, 
and  the  money  value  of  the  medals  next  to  thrown 
away.  The  collections  have  taken  several  years  to  fall 
into  their  recently  observed  depressed  condition  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  say — "  Here  are  first- 
rate  awards  for  the  best  fruit  growers,  strive  to  deserve 
them,  for  it  has  been  determined  that,  in  the  ensuing 
season  at  least,  they  shall  on  no  account  be  withheld." 
It  is  my  firm  belief  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
withholding  them.  The  place  of  bad  or  unripe  fruit  would 
soon  be  occupied  by  productions  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion. The  judges  are  pronounced  to  be  *  all  honourable 
men  ;"  but  I  am  not  certain  therefore  that  they  cannot 
do  wrong,  for  all  men  are  liable  to  err.  "  One  of  the 
Judges  of  Fruit"  pities  my  want  of  comprehension.  I 
confess  I  am  again  puzzled,  and  so  are  others,  by  his 
statement  that  a  well-grown  Queen  Pine-apple  was 
found  light  in  proportion  to  its  size  in  the  month  of 
June.  And  again,  on  looking  over  the  list  of  awards,  I 
find  Mr.  Brewin  had  a  silver  medal  for  Muscat  Grapes, 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Ingram  had  for  his  whole 
collection,  which  included  also  Muscat  Grapes.  Now 
"  One  of  the  Judges  of  Fruit"  admits  (p.  429)  that 
Mr.  Ingram's  Muscats  were  the  best  ripened  of  any  ex- 
hibited ;  consequently  they  must  have  been  riper  than 
Mr.  Brewin's,  and  therefore  Mr.  Brewin  has  received  a 
prize,  a  silver-gilt,  too,  for  Grapes  that  were  compara- 
tively not  ripe  ;  and  this  others  as  well  as  I  cannot 
comprehend. — A  Fruit-grower,  but  not  an  Exhibitor. 

Draining  Pots. — I  have  tried  for  some  months  a 
plan  of  draining  pots  for  plants,  which  is,  I  believe, 
new,  and  which  promises  to  be  very  useful.  In  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  bottom  crock,  I  use  a  piece  of  fiat  crown  or 
sheet-glass,  broken  to  suit  the  size  of  the  pot.  The  pot  is 
dipped  in  water,  a  little  of  the  coarse  river-sand  used 
for  mortar  is  shaken  over  the  bottom,  the  loose  sand  Is 
thrown  out,  and  the  glass  placed  over  what  adheres  to 
the  moistened  surface  ;  a  little  of  the  same  sand  thrown 
over  the  glass  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  completes 
the  drainage.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that 
a  perfect  drainage  is  obtained  with  very  little  trouble — 
that  the  greatest  possible  room  is  left  in  the  pot  for  the 
mould  or  compost,  and  that  worms  are  effectually  ex- 
cluded. A  large  watering-pot  drained  in  this  manner 
and  half  filled  with  fine  sand  or  charcoal-dust  over  the 
coarse  sand  makes  an  excellent  filter.  If  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  think  a  regular  gradation  of  draining 
materials  of  varying  dimensions  essential  to  perfect 
draining  will  consider  that  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  pot- 
ting it  is  in  fact  the  upper  layer  of  fine  particles,  or  sand, 
that  is  the  free  medium  of  communication  between  the 
mould  and  the  apertureof  exit,  andthatthe  substructure 
is  of  use  only  to  support  this  and  prevent  its  being 
washed  away;  they  will  perceive  that  the  method  I  have 
described  provides  for  everything  that  is  required.  The 
plate  of  glass  being  supported  by  a  single  layer  of  grair.s 
of  sand  at  such  a  height  as  will  allow  a  free  passage  to 
water  but  not  to  mud,  and  the  sand  above  supporting 
the  soil  by  a  freely  permeable  medium.  As  far  as  my 
present  experience  goes,  this  method  is  applicable  to 
every  description  of  potting. — S.  G. 

Singular  appearance  of  a  Dew-drop. — In  last  Num- 
ber Mr.  P.  Mackenzie  refers  to  a  curious  phenomenon 
presented  by  the  rotation  of  a  dew-drop  on  the  leaf  of  a 
Sow-thistle,  which  hs  well  describes  as  resembling  "  a 
storm"  within  the  rotating  drop  ;  and  he  asks  "whether 
the  disturbance  was  caused  by  any  external  agent,  or 
proceeded  from  anything  connected  with  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  leaf  V  The  phenomenon  your  cor- 
respondent refers  to,  was,  in  all  probability,  caused  by 
what  Dutrochet  calls  "Forces  JDpipoliques,"  i.  e.,  by 
the  action  of  the  forces  exerted  by  particles  on  and  near 
the  surfaces  of  all  bodies.  A  piece  of  clean  metal,  suf- 
ficiently heated,  will  cause  precisely  the  same  phenome- 
non to  be  exhibited  by  a  drop  of  water  thrown  upon  its 
surface  ;  i.  e.,  the  drop  will  instantly  assume  a  sphe- 
roidal form,  and  begin  to  rotate  violently  and  appear 
"as  if  there  were  a  storm  in  it."  Hence  the  forces 
exerted  at  the  surface  of  the  heated  metal,  are  analogous 
to  those  excited  by  the  clean  Sow-thistle  leaf,  and  which 
I  have  observed  on  the  common  Nasturtium  leaf;  and  are 
exhibited,  no  doubt,  by  most  or  all  other  clean  leaves. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  some  years  since,  instituted  a  series 
of  beautiful  experiments,  wherein  he  produced  similar 
rotations,  through  the  medium  of  voltaic  electricity. 
This  subject  appears  to  be  so  intensely  interesting,  and 
so  closely  connected  with  an  endless  variety  of  other 
phenomena  of  molecular  force  in  general,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised it  has  not  hitherto  met  with  that  attention  from 
philosophers  which  it  unquestionably  merits.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  Faraday  has,  by  his  experiments 
on  light,  demonstrated  the  probable  identity  of  internal 
molecular  action  with  that  produced  by  electrical  force, 
it  would  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  take  up  the  study 
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of  phenomena  such  as   those  referred    to   above, 
Pritchartl,  Bowness. 

To  make  Rhubarb  Wine. — To  every  pound  of  green 
Rhubarb  stalks,  when  bruised,  put  a  quart  of  cold 
spring  water  ;  let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  twice 
in  a  day,  then  press,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  put  2.1  or  3  lbs.  of  good 
loaf  sugar  ;  barrel  it,  and  to  every  5  gallons  add  a  bottle 
of  white  brandy  ;  hang  a  piece  of  isinglass  in  the  vessel, 
suspended  by  a  string,  and  stop  it  up  close  ;  in  six 
months  if  the  sweetness  be  sufficiently  off,  bottle  it  for 
use,  otherwise  let  it  stand  in  the  cask  a  longer  time. — A\ 

The  Nuthatch. — On  looking  over  your  Number  for 
June  20th,  I  find  three  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  nuthatch  :  the  first  is  by  Mr.  Bree,  on  which  I 
have  no  remarks  to  offer,  further  than  that  t  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  what  is  said  in  "Mr.  Yarrell's  excellent 
work  upon  British  Birds,"  and  that  I  never  said  that 
the  bird  in  question  did  not  belong  to  the  family  of 
creepers ;  what  I  said  was,  that  if  it  did  belong  to  the 
iamily  of  creepers  it  must  have  three  toes  before,  and 
one  behind.  In  the  second,  which  is  by  Henry  Double- 
day,  Esq.,  I  am  taxed  with  beiDg  "an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent" ;  how  far  this  is  correct  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Samuel  Gibson  presents 
]us  compliments  to  Henry  Doubleday,  Esq.,  and  wishes 
him  to  inform  S.  Gibson  what  constitutes  the  food  of 
the  nuthatch  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  S.  G.  how  he  is  to  make  the 
account  <nven  of  the  nuthatch  cracking  the  "  seeds  of 
the  Yew "  to  correspond  with  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hookers  account  of  the  Yew  itself  ?  for  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  "  British  Flora,"  he  (Sir  W.  J.  H.)  tells 
us,  that  the  drupes  (seeds)  of  this  plant  are  esteemed 
poisonous,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Yew  was  given,  "it 
is  said  because  arrows  were  poisoned  with  its  juice." 
In  Sutor's  note,  I  find  a  few  rather  bold  assertions  ; 
first,  that  "  there  are  no  nuthatches  at  Mytholmroyd  "  ; 
in  this  he  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  I  have  now 
five  nuthatches  before  me :  two  of  them  are  from 
Buckinghamshire,  one  from  Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire, 
one  from  Highgreen  Wood,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Mytholmroyd;  this  specimen  was  shot  on  the  18  th  of 
October,  1S44,  and  one  was  shot  in  Crow-nest  Wood, 
on  the  Sth  of  April,  1846.  In  addition  to  these,  others 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as  one  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  which 
was  shot  near  Burnley,  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  T.  G.  has 
given  me  three  fiue  specimens  of  the  stomachs  of  this 
little  bird,  with  an  account  of  their  contents  ;  but  as  that 
does  not  directly  bear  on  the  relative  strength  of  mate- 
rials, it  will  be  of  no  use  here.  Sutor  tells  us,  that  on 
entering  one  of  the  fine  old  woods,  in  the  midland  or 
southern  countries,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  nuthatch,  for  "  in  a  few  minutes  he  comes 
with  a  nut  between  his  mandibles  "  ;  but,  by  the  bye, 
he  has  forgot  to  tell  us  where  he  has  fetched  his  nuts 
from,  and  how  he  has  contrived  to  carry  such  an  un- 
wieldy piece  of  stuff  between  his  slender  and  smooth 
mandibles,  which,  if  examined,  would  be  found  very 
badly,  if  at  all  constructed  for  carrying  nuts  in  ;  but 
this  he  would  perhaps  explain  by  comparing  it  with 
some  of  the  movements  of  a  "  blacksmith,"  the  same  as 
he  has  done  the  story  of  cracking  ;  for  certainly,  this 
comparison  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  he  could 
have  hit  upon  :  for,  according  to  his  own  account,  the 
task  is  rather  performed  in  the  way  a  collier 
performs  his  work,  that  is  by  picking,  not  by  ham- 
mering ;  as,  instead  of  the  nuthatch  reducing  to 
form,  it  would  reduce  form  to  shapeless  masses  ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  Sutor  in  his  travels 
lhas  never  had  much  experience  in  hammering,  or  he 
would  never  have  compared  it  with  his  own  account  of 
|  the  nuthatch's  mode  of  cracking  nuts.  Does  he  not 
know  that  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  be  it  ever  so  small 
in  proportion  to  the  shapeless  mass  which  has  to  be 
reduced  to  form,  is  always  a  little  harder  than  that  iron. 
If  this  was  not  the  case  a  blacksmith  would  just  look  as 
ridiculous  as  a  nuthatch  would  do  picking  at  the  hard 
shell  of  a  nut  with  his  soft  beak,  which  certainly  is 
much  softer  than  the  shell  of  any  nut  when  it  is  ripe. 
Perhaps  Sutor  had  never  the  curiosity  to  try  how  much 
weight  it  will  take  to  crack  an  ordinary  nut,  and  I  will 
now  tell  him  that  the  average  is  about  50  lbs.  I  have 
seen  a  common  Hazel-nut  sustain  80  lbs.  ;  and  when 
Sutor  can  make  it  appear  that  the  bird  in  question  is 
capable  of  producing  that  amount  of  pressure,  I  will 
believe  him  when  he  says  "  nuthatches  do  crack  nuts  f 
or  if  he  can  prove  that  the  mandibles  of  the  bird  are 
harder  than  a  nut-shell,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I 
believe  that  the  nuthatch  can  pick  a  hole  in  a  nut  ;  and 
with  all  due  respect,  I  will  now  tell  Sutor  that  a  book- 
binder's press  would  be  a  better  machine  for  cracking 
uuts  in  than  the  mandibles  of  this  little  bird,  and  leave 

him  for  the  present Samuel  Gibson.     P.S. — I  have 

just  now  received  your  last  Number,  and  am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Wighton's  attention  has  been  aroused  to 
the  examination  of  the  nuthatch,  and  shall  now  call  his 
ittention  to  the  subject  of  sound.  Perhaps  he  can  tell 
me  how  far  he  is  able  to  hear  the  sound  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  raised  by  the  fine  point  of  the  beak  of 
;his  little  bird  coming  in  contact  with  a  nutshell.  He 
tells  us  that  any  casual  observer  in  winter,  &c,  must  j 
aave  heard  the  bird  thus  employed ;  he  also  tells  us 
iat  he  did  not  mean  that  it  made  mechanical  use  of  its  ; 
Mil ;  but  let  me  tell  him  that  if  it  either  makes  a  noise 
)r  breaks  a  nut  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  mechanical 
)ower  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  nest,  if  Mr.  W.  knows 
then  he  meets  with  the  smooth  bark  of  the  Scotch  Fu- 
ll a  bird's  nest,  he  can  tell  me  what  peculiarities  there 


are  in  this  bark  which  are  not  common  to  the  smooth 
bark  of  some  other  trees.  [It  certainly  is  Scotch  Fir 
bark. — Ed.]  Mr.  Wighton's  opinion  on  the  food  of 
the  bird  in  question  being  that  of  insects  or  their 
larva,  perfectly  agrees  both  with  the  form  of  its 
stomach  and  beak,  the  latter  being  evidently  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  insects  or  their  larva 
from  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees.  For  his  advice 
in  recommending  me  to  carry  out  the  precept  of  study- 
ing nature,  I  must  tender  him  my  sincere  thanks,  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  him,  that  if  he  should  ever  be  in 
this  neighbourhood  and  will  give  me  a  call,  I  will  con- 
vince him  that  I  have  ever  adhered  to  that  precept,  by 
showing  him  all  or  any  part  of  70,000  specimens  of 
subjects  of  nature,  which  are  now  in  my  possession. — 
S.  G.,  Mytholmroyd. 

Vine  at  the   New  Inn,  Ilmington,  Warwickshire 

This  very  old  black  Hamburgh  is  planted  against  a 
south  wall,  in  a  border  of  Nature's  forming,  composed 
of  stones  and  stiff  clay.  It  stands  close  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house,  and  bears  every  year  abundant  crops 
of  fruit,  which  frequently  ripens,  and  is  highly  flavoured, 
although  the  situation  is  low  and  damp,  receiving  all  the 
drip  from  the  house.  This  sturdy  old  fellow  is  no  tee- 
totaler, for  he  drinks  freely  with  every  guest  who  visits 
the  inn.  which  seems  to  improve  his  condition,  as  well 
as  the  flavour  of  the  produce.  All  the  pruning  he  re- 
ceives is  from  a  common  hedge  carpenter  in  a  rough 
way. — R.  R.   W.,  Ilmington,  June  20. 

Dandelion  Coffee. — Had  Mr.  Mackenzie  differently 
prepared  his  Dandelions,  he  perhaps  would  have  got  a 
less  indifferent  cup  of  coffee.  I  have  had  a  packet, 
the  label  on  which,  headed  "  Patronised  by  the  Fa- 
culty," describes  it  as  Dandelion  root,  prepared  as 
coffee!  by  W.  Twinberrow,  (late  of  Leamington  Spa), 
Chemist,  2,  Edward-street,  Portman-square,  London. 
I  have  used  some  myself,  and  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
some  with  sugar  and  milk,  spoke  favourably  of  it.  I 
think  this  might  be  more  grateful  to  the  palates  of 
your  correspondents,  although  I  cannot  answer  for  its 
being  suited  to  their  ailments. — G.  A.  C. 

Orange  Flowers. — These,  in  addition  to  being  useful 
as  a  perfume,  make  an  excellent  sweetmeat,  candied  in 
the  same  way  as  Violets. — A  Subscriber. 

Orchis  lalifolia. — Parishes  which  lately  abounded 
with  this  beautiful  flower,  now  do  not  upon  diligent 
search  exhibit  a  single  specimen.  Drainage  is  the 
cause.  But  thorough  drainage  is  not  requisite  ;  open 
cuts  are  sufficient  for  its  extirpation.  Therefore,  there 
will  soon  not  remain  a  specimen  in  the  island.  But  it 
is  not  the  dryness  which  destroys  it.  For  it  flourishes 
in  a  high  state  of  improvement  in  raised  garden- 
borders,  certainly  drier  than  the  half-drained  meadows 
from  which  it  is  expelled.  The  Dean  of  Manchester 
ascribes  its  disappearance  to  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
competing  vegetation  in  drained  pastures.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful garden  flower  of  easy,  that  is,  of  no  treatment  ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  private  florists  (without  procrasti- 
nation), and  nursery  gardeners  should  secure  the  plant 
for  permanent  cultivation,  while  the  English  meadows 
still  furnish  it.  There  is  an  increase  of  offsets  ;  even 
supposing  the  art  of  raising  this  genus  from  seed  should 
never  be  realised. — A.  Herbert. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Hamburgh,  June  30. — Within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
not  failed  to  visit  the  principal  gardening  establishments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  beautiful  place.  Booth's 
nursery  gardens  at  Flotbeck  were,  of  course,  among  the 
first  that  I  saw,  and  here  I  found  great  progress 
during  the  10  years  that  had  elapsed  since  my  last  visit. 
The  commercial  importance  and  extensive  correspond- 
ence of  this  establishment  throughout  Germany  and  the 
north,  the  great  care,  zeal,  and  liberality  with  which  it 
is  managed  by  Mr.  John  Booth,  are  too  well  known  to 
the  horticultural  world  to  need  repetition  ;  but  I  find 
them  better  appreciated  even  here  than  formerly,  and 
in  the  garden  itself  are  many  improvements.  The  cul- 
tivation is  now  under  the  immediate  management  of 
Mr.  Goode,  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and 
he  has  been  able  successfully  to  introduce  the  modern 
English  method  of  cultivating  and  flowering  Heaths, 
stove  plants,  and  Orchids.  For  the  latter  tribe  Mr. 
Booth  has  lately  built  a  span-roof  stove,  100  feet  long, 
of  moderate  elevation,  and  covered  with  double  lights — 
a  plan  which  Mr.  Goode  finds  to  succeed  as  well  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  In  cold  weather  it  must  produce 
a  great  economy  of  fuel,  and,  perhaps,  by  giving  better 
means  of  equalising  the  temperature  in  different  parts 
of  the  house,  give  more  command  over  artificial  venti- 
lation. In  summer,  one  would  have  thought  the  double 
glass  would  have  intercepted  the  light  too  much,  but 
Mr.  Goode  does  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  either 
for  Orchids,  Ferns,  or  stove  creepers,  such  as  Ste- 
phanotis,  Schubertia,  Dipladenia,  &c,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  collection  of  Orchids  is  healthy-looking,  and, 
as  it  strikes  me,  a  full  average,  or  rather  beyond 
an  average  of  them,  are  in  flower.  The  double  glass, 
however,  does  not  suit  Gesnerads,  or  other  showy- 
flowered  stove  plants,  even  here,  where  there  is  more 
light  than  with  us.  The  buildiug  of  this  Orchidaceous 
house,  and  the  fine  specimens  there  flowered  has  very 
much  extended  in  Germany  the  taste  for  that  tribe, 
and  the  orders  given  to  Mr.  Booth  for  them  are 
rapidly  increasing.  An  extensive  new  span-roof  propa- 
gation-house has  also  been  added  since  I  was  here.  The 
old  collection  of  specimen  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  has 
outgrown  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and  does  not  answer 
the  purposes  Mr.  Booth  had  in  view  in  planting  them  ; 
but  the  numbers  and  variety  of  the  shrubs  in  stock  for 


sale  have  increased  in  a  very  great  degree.  In  the 
I  hasty  survey  I  was  able  to  make,  I  observed  many  (for 
example,  Populus  laurifolius,  Alnus  oxyacanthifolia,  &c.) 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  very  ornamental,  which 
I  do  not  recollect  as  common  in  our  shrubberies.  The 
occasional  severity  of  the  winter,  however,  diminishes 
much  the  number  of  hardy  shrubs  here  ;  many  of  our 
commonest  shrubs,  especially  evergreens,  Ericacea?, 
Nepal  shrubs,  Jasmines,  Sec,  though  planted  in  the 
open  borders  in  spring  for  the  autumn  sale,  require,  if 
not  old,  to  be  potted  and  housed  in  winter  ;  most  of 
our  new  hardy,  or  almost  hardy,  Conifers  can  here  only 
be  grown  iu  pots ;  even  the  Deodara  is  sometimes 
affected  ;  the  frost  of  the  winter  before  last  killed  one, 
14  feet  high,  notwithstanding  it  was  matted  up.  Of 
Conifers  in  pots  Mr.  Booth  has  a  great  number,  espe- 
cially a  valuable  set  of  Abies  Nordmanniana,  all  very 
healthy,  and  a  great  mauy  Mexican  ones.  I  observed 
also  a  considerable  variety  of  Mexican,  N.  American, 
and  S.  European  Oaks,  in  pots,  inarched  on  Q.  pedun- 
culate. In  the  other  houses  the  stove  plants,  the 
Heaths,  and  the  New  Holland  plants  for  specimens, 
were  generally  very  well  flowered  ;  the  Heaths,  many 
of  them,  remarkably  fine  for  their  age  ;  and  some  of 
the  blue  Leschenaultias  were  as  full  of  flower,  or  fuller, 
than  any  of  those  at  our  June  Exhibition  ;  but  the  va- 
riety of  Australian  plants  is  not  great.  The  botanic 
garden  just  without  the  old  ramparts,  so  beautiful  in 
situation,  is  recovering,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Otto,  from  the  depressed  state  into  which  it  had 
fallen  under  the  previous  curator.  As  it  is  a 
much  frequented  promenade,  much  attention  is 
necessarily  paid  to  the  ornamental  part  of  it 
— the  Roses,  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  &c.  The  purely  botanical  part  has 
not  much  of  importance,  and  the  houses  are  not  exten- 
sive. Among  the  fine  specimens  may  be  remarked,  a 
considerable  number  of  Encephalarti,  including  nearly 
all  the  species  known,  in  fine  healthy  specimens,  some 
with  truuks  5  or  6  feet  high.  Amongst  them  one 
E.  latifrons,  and  four  E.  Altensteinii,  flowered  this  year; 
one  of  the  latter  had  three  cones.  There  are  also  some 
very  large  Cape  Testudinarias.  One  of  the  great 
horticultural  beauties  of  Hamburgh  is  the  Wallgarten 
or  Rampart  Gardens,  that  is  to  say  the  old  ramparts 
converted  into  walks,  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  flower- 
beds ;  they  are  completely  open  to  and  continuous  with 
the  streets.  Clumps  of  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  even  Pelargoniums,  are  full  of 
flower,  and  not  a  flower  is  picked,  nor  do  you  see  even 
a  child  venture  upon  the  lawns.  These  gardens  extend 
nearly  round  the  town,  and  are  kept  up  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bau-Direction  (the  Woods  and 
Forests  office  as  it  were),  by  the  Wallgartr.er,  Mr.  Men- 
chen,  and  from  100  to  150  men.  The  private  gardens 
about  Hamburgh  are  very  numerous  ;  every  one  of  the 
merchants'  country  houses,  the  villas,  or  the  bourgeois 
houses  which  cover  the  outskirts  of  the  town  along  the 
Alster,  the  Elbe,  and  the  principal  roads  from  the  town, 
has  its  garden  of  more  or  less  extent  and  beauty,  where 
the  owners  may  be  seen,  every  one  of  them,  on  summer 
evenings,  sitting  rouud  a  tea,  coffee,  or  work-table,  and 
enjoying  themselves  often  close  to,  and  generally  in 
sight  of  the  road.  Very  few  indeed  are  entirely  shut 
out  from  public  view,  and  many  have  no  more  fence 
than  what  you  might  easily  step  over.  The  great 
characteristic  of  all  these  gardens  is  neatness,  and  that 
without  the  lawns  being  generally  well  kept.  This 
neatness  appears  to  arise  from  absence  of  weeds  in  the 
walks  and  beds,  and  the  clean,  well  painted,  and  neatly 
finished  houses  and  other  buildings,  gardens,  tables,  and 
I  chairs,  flower  stakes,  &c.  ;  even  in  the  kitchen-garden 
the  Scarlet-runners  and  Peas  are  neatly  and  regularly 
stuck.  Booth's  garden,  which  was  formerly  not  the 
best  in  this  respect,  is  now  as  neat  and  as  clean  as  any  ; 
his  houses,  whether  show  stoves  or  propagation  houses 
— new  or  old — are  equally  clean  and  neat,  and  so  it  is 
in  almost  every  garden  I  have  seen.  What  they  want 
is  more  frequent  clipping  of  their  Hawthorn  hedges, 
and  especially  mowing  and  dressing  their  lawns.  Booth's 
lawns  near  his  own  house  are  very  good.  Mr.  Steers', 
at  Ham,  are  neat  and  velvety,  like  good  English  ones  ; 
some  few  others  also  might  be  named,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  have  too  much  fancy  for  making  hay  to 
have  thick  lawns.  The  Roses  are  everywhere  now  in 
great  beauty,  and  are  very  extensively  grown,  either 
pruned  low  or  tree  Roses,  of  various  heights  ;  many  of 
the  latter  have  a  stem  5  feet  or  rather  more  high,  and 
if  at  that  height  they  bear  a  large  head  of  some  kind, 
having  a  tendency  to  climb,  so  as  to  hang  all  round, 
they  have  a  very  pretty  effect ;  otherwise  these  tall  tree 
Roses  look  rather  naked,  unless  in  a  bed  with  lower 
ones  intermixed.  In  Booth's  garden  are  several  tree 
Roses  not  grafted  on  a  wild  stock,  but  trained  up  on 
their  own  stem  ;  there  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
any  advantage  gained,  and  certainly  the  process J  must 
be  more  troublesome.  Of  trees,  there  are  few  ever- 
greens will  do  here,  except  the  common  Pines  or  Firs, 
the  red  Cedar,  and  the  Thuja.  Among  deciduous  ones 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  is  handsomer  than  with  us.  Booth 
has  some  fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  cordata,  the  cut- 
leaved  Beech,  &c.  ;  but  Tulip  trees  were  killed  the 
winter  before  last,  when  the  tliermometer  fell  one  night 
to  — 21°  Reaum.  and  was  for  several  nights  at  — 17°  or 
— IS*.  Some  of  the  European  Cytisi,  not  much  cultivated 
with  us,  such  as  C.  sessilifolius,  C.  eapitatus,  and  even 
Genista  tinctoria,  have  a  very  pretty  effect  in  the  low- 
shrubberies  when  neatly  planted  and  trimmed  and  fuil 
of  flower ;  there  are  also  some  old  herbaceous  plants 
which  we  never  see  in  England,  particularly  Linaria 
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versicolor,  wlucii  maices  very  pretty  tufts.  All  accounts 
of  the  harvest  prospects  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in 
Holstein,  are  very  good  ;  after  a  four  weeks'  drought, 
the  rain  came  just  time  enough  to  swell  out  the  Rye, 
which  was  in  some  places  almost  too  far  gone ;  the 
Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  will  have  the  full  benefit  of 
it.  Early  Potatoes  are  good  and  abundant  ;  the  main 
crop  is  still  very  young,  and  consequently  not  much  can 
be  said  of  them  ;  but  all  accounts  agree,  that  not  a 
trace  of  the  disease,  so  general  here  also  last  year,  has 
as  yet  shown  itself.  The  Hamburghers  do  not  look  to 
much  benefit  from  our  corn-hill,  on  account  of  our  pre- 
sumed abundant  harvest ;  and  I  am  told,  that  in  Meck- 
lenburgh  the  housewives  are  very  angry  with  our  free- 
trade  measures,  which  they  aver  have  raised  the  price 
of  butter  in  Mecklenburgh  Id.  or  2d.  a  pound.  The 
fruit  crop  this  year  is  very  deficient ;  the  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  wall-fruit  having,  as  in  England,  almost  en- 
tirely failed.  Small  fruit,  however,  seems  plentiful,  judg- 
ing from  the  profusion  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries 
(chiefly  real  Hautbois  from  the  Vierlander)  brought 
to  the  market.  We  also  see  quantities  of  very  fine 
Bilberries,  which  I  am  told  are  much  liked  here. — 0:0. 

Jiboctetfeg. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  7. — R.  H.  Solly,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  and,  R.  G.  Leycester,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 
Although  the  subjects  produced  on  this  occasion  were 
not  numerous,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  iarge  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  some  of 
them  were  not  devoid  of  interest.  Foremost  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  a  cut  specimen  of  the  Clove 
tree  (Caryophyllus  aromaticus),  from  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Sion.  This  remarkable 
treej  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  alive,  is 
still  comparatively  rare  in  this  country.  At  Sion, 
however,  it  is  found  ,to  succeed  well  planted  in  Nor- 
wood loam  and  sand,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  the 
Mangosteen  and  Nutmeg  likewise  thrive.  The  speci- 
men exhibited  bore  large  shining  pale  green  leaves, 
and  had  on  it  several  of  its  fragrant  coriaceous  flower- 
buds,  which  are  the  Cloves  of  merchandise  ;  the  corolla 
forming  a  ball  or  sphere  on  the  top  between  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx  ;  thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or  germen 
tapering  downwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  nail, 
and  hence  in  French  the  name  Clou  from  which  the 
English  Clove  is  evidently  derived. — From  the  same 
garden  were  also  two  plants  of  Evolvulus,  with  pretty 
blue  Anagallis-like  flowers,  one  was  named  casruleus, 
the  other  purpureo-cgeruleus,  the  deeper  blue  of  the 
latter  distinguishing  it  advantageously  from  the  former, 
which  is  much  paler.  They  were  found  by  Mr.  Purdie 
on  dry  rocks  near  the  sea  in  Jamaica.  A  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Clove  tree.  —  Messrs. 
Whitley  and  Osborn.  of  Fulham,  sent  the  new  Calystegia 
pubescens  or  double  Bindweed,  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  va- 
luable importations  from  China  ;  and  Mr.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton, a  rosy-pink  flowered  Stylidium,  apparently  S.  scan- 
dens. — From  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  were  cut 
bunches  and  a  plant  of  his  Prince  of  Denmark  scarlet 
Clove  Caruation,  a  brilliant  coloured,  very  fragrant, 
hardy,  border  variety,  together  with  bunches  of  other 
Picotees  and  Carnations  of  less  moment. — Very  fine 
boxes  of  the  best  sorts  of  Picotees  and  Carnations,  for 
which  a  certificate  was  awarded,  also  came  from  Mr. 
Norman,  of  Woolwich. — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter,  sent  a  small  Hydrangea,  from  Java,  said  to  be 
Otaksa,  but  which,  if  not  identical  with  japonica,  did 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  species. — Of  Fruit,  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Bicton,  sent  a  dish  of  large  white  Strawber- 
ries, which  were  rather  over  ripe  and  somewhat  bruised, 
and  disfigured  by  travelling  ;  but  when  first  gathered 
they  are  said  to  be  clear-skinned  fine-looking  fruit.  It 
was  stated  to  be  a  good  late  variety,and  to  be  a  very  abun- 
dant bearer;  appearingtobeanimprovementonthewhite 
Chili,  a  certificate  was  awarded  it. — From  Mr.  Barton, 
gr.  to  J.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  of  Chippenham  Park,  Cambridge- 
shire, was  a  large  oval-shaped  scarlet-fleshed  Melon, 
weighing  4  lbs. — And  finally,  various  dried  Chinese 
fruits  or  sweetmeats,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
were  placed  on  the  table.  They  consisted  of  Jujubes, 
called  Dates,  the  produce  of  the  Jujube  tree  (Ziziphus 
Jujuba)  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  also  Litchi 
and  Longan,  two  species  of  Dimocarpus.  The  Litchi 
fruits  are  the  largest,  having  a  much  rougher  coat  than 
the  Longan,  which  is,  moreover,  an  inferior  variety. 
Both  are  round  fruit,  with  the  pulp  surrounding  the 
stone,  covered  by  a  tough  thin  leathery  coat,  which  is 
serai-transparent  and  colourless.  Another  dish  con- 
tained pressed  Oranges,  a  preserve  obtained  from  a 
small  acid  Orange,  common  about  Chusan.  It  looks  as 
if  the  pulp  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  rind  boiled 
in  sugar,  and  pressed.  Associated  with  these  was 
also  a  dish  of  Wampee  —  the  Cookia  punctata, 
whose  small  peculiarly-flavoured  berries  form  a  very 
agreeable  preserve.  Of  plants  from  the  Society's 
Garden  were  Epidendrum  alatum  ;  the  well-known  On- 
cidium  Wentworthianum  ;  the  lovely  new  Achimenes 
patens,  recently  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg  ;  also  A. 
grandiflora,  from  which  the  former  differs  in  many  re- 
spects, but  especially  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  much 
deeper  colour,  and  in  the  leaves  being  smaller  and 
smooth ;  two  species  of  Gloxinia  ;  the  useful  blue- 
flowered  Plumbago  capensis  ;  Chironia  floribunda  and 
frutescens  ;  Sinningia  guttata  ;  and  cut  specimens  of 
Buddlea  Lindleyana,  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  first  im- 
portations from  China,  which,  if  not  altogether  hardy, 
has  been  proved  to  be  at  least  33  hardy  as  a  Fuchsia. 
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June  26. — On  this  the  last  summer  meeting  the  day 
proved  remarkably  wet  and  inclement.  Nevertheless, 
the  show  of  exotic  plants  was  admirable,  and  amply  re- 
paid those  whose  zeal  induced  them  to  visit  the  garden. 
— For  shrubby  or  suffruticose  exotics,  there  were  four 
competitors  ;  the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Reid,  gr.  to  J.  Syme,  Esq.,  for  very  large  and  well- 
grown  plants  of  Pentas  carnea,  Statice  mucronata, 
Pimelea  HendersOni,  and  Statice  arborea,  this  last  being 
of  unexampled  size — 5  feet  high,  16  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence around  the  branches,  and  bearing  63  spikes  of 
flowers. — In  Cape  Heaths,  there  was  keen  competition. 
The  first  prize  was  again  assigned  to  Mr.  Reid,  for  E.  tri- 
color, speciosa,  ventricosa  sup-rba,  and  prcegnans  major; 
and  a  second  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to 
T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  for  prtegnans,  ventricosa  coccinea,  V. 
globosa,  and  eximia. — For  Fuchsias  there  were  four 
competitors.  A  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  for  Serrati- 
folia,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger ; 
and  a  second  to  Mr.  Cameron,  gr.  to  S.  Hay,  Esq.,  for 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Vesta,  and  Eppsii.  An  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  Dr.  Neill,  for  Maxil- 
laria  Harrisonioe  var.,  and  Stauhopea  oculata,  both  in 
fine  flower. — For  Pelargoniums  there  appeared  five 
competitors,  some  of  them  producing  specimens  indi- 
cating improved  culture,  and  forming  altogether  a  bril- 
liant display.  The  palm  was  at  once  assigned  to  Mr. 
Cossar,  gr.  to  Anne  Lady  Hay,  for  Lyne's  Sunrise, 
Princess  Royal,  Pluto,  Nestor,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
Conflagration.  A  second  premium  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Sleigh,  gr.  to  A.  Rutherfurd,  Esq.,  for  Garth's 
Discount,  Symmetry,  Comte  de  Paris,  Foster's  Dido, 
Nymph,  and  Gaines's  Masterpiece. — The  offer  of  a  prize 
for  the  best  grown  single  specimen  of  a  tender  suffruti- 
cose exotic,  brought  forward  several  choice  plants,  for 
which  awards  were  made  :  the  highest  to  Mr.  Veitch, 
gr.  to  R.  Dundas,  Esq., for  a  magnificent  plant  of  Vero- 
nica Lindleyana ;  a  second  to  Mr.  Reid,  for  Statice 
Dicksoni,  of  large  size  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr.  Pousty,  gr. 
to  J.  Giles,  Esq.,  for  a  lovely  specimen  of  Leschenaultia 
formosa. — A  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  for  the  best  six  Calceolarias,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  for  Duke  of  York,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Standishii, 
Exquisite,  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  and  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Another  prize,  by  the  same  firm,  for  the  best  24  Roses, 
(Moss,  Provins,  French,  Perpetual,  China, and  Bourbon, 
four  of  each  sort),  was  voted  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  whose  kinds 
were — Moss  :  Cristata,  Selina,  Common,  and  Duncan's. 
Provins :  Rivers'  Unique,  Victoria,  Duchesne,  and 
Blanchefleur.  French  :  Surpasse-tout,  William  Tell, 
Boule  de  Nanteuil,  and  Kean.  Perpetual :  Lady  Peel, 
Rivers'  Edward  Jesse,  and  Marquise  Boccella.  Hybrid 
China  :  Madame  Rameau,  Chenedole',  Billiard,  and 
Blairii.  Bourbon  :  Paul  Perras,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Capi- 
taine  Sissolet,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  For  another  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Roses  an  extra  award  was  made  by 
the  Society  to  Mr.  Thomson.  On  this  occasion  various 
productions  of  merit,  though  sent  for  exhibition  only, 
were  considered  as  well  deserving  of  honorary  awards. 
In  particular  for  a  specimen  of  Cyrtochilum  maculatum 
var.,  with  a  raceme  8  feet  long,  studded  with  flowers, 
an  honorary  silver  medal  was  voted  to  J.  Syme,  Esq. 
Another  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.,  for  a  collection  of  plants,  including  an  Echeveria 
from  Mexico,  having  two  spikes  of  nearly  sessile 
flowers  ;  24  varieties  of  double  Dianthus  barbatus,  &c. 
A  third  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Carstairs,  Kelly, 
and  Co.,  for  Hindsia  longiflora  alba,  and  Myosotis 
azorica  ;  and  a  fourth  to  Mr.  Handasyde,  for  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Roses  of  the  different  classes.  For 
Orchids,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mrs. 
Haig,  for  a  fine  flowering  plant  of  Clerodendron  infor- 
tunatum,  and  for  Cape  Heaths  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  tender  exotics,  the  kinds 
being,  Gloxinia  digitaliflora  and  Gesnera  zebrina,  both 
very  fine,  together  with  a  collection  of  Roses  ;  to 
Messrs  Lawson  and  Son,  for  a  collection  including 
Siphocampylus  duploserratus,  Pentstemon  speciosum, 
and  Ixia  ;erecta  viridiflora  ;  to  Mr.  Watson,  for  56 
varieties  of  China  Roses  ;  to  Mr.  Macnaughton,  for 
greenhouse  plants,  and  specimens  of  Barley  from  seed 
received  from  India,  with  stalks  6  feet  high  ;  to  Mr. 
Kilgour,  for  seedling  Ranunculuses ;  and  to  Mr. 
John  Downie,  South  Bank,  Canaan,  for  the  true 
Pentstemon  Cobsea,  now  rare  about  Edinburgh. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
June  5,  1846. — The  Vice  President  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Dewar  presented  a  specimen  of  Luzula  nivea,  dis- 
covered near  Broomhall,  Fifeshire.  Dr.  Dewar  con- 
siders this  plant  undoubtedly  wild  in  that  locality.  The 
following  specimens  were  exhibited  : —  Specimens  of 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  approaching  very  near  to  Ranun- 
culus Lenormandi,  but  differing  by  their  more  com- 
pletely tripartite  leaves,  and  the  more  lateral  position 
of  the  style  on  the  grown  fruit ;  sent  by  Mr.  Hewett 
Watson  from  Esher  Common,  Surrey.  Specimens  of  a 
Filago,  which  would  be  referred  to  Filago  germanica 
by  English  botanists,  but  which  is  thought  likely  to 
prove  a  distinct  species  by  its  discoverer,  the  Rev.  G. 
E.  Smith,  who  communicated  the  following  descriptive 
account  of  the  plant  along  with  the  specimens  for  the 
Society's  Herbarium  : — "  Filago  (apiculata :  provisional 
name)  Sandy  borders  of  fields,  hedge-banks,  and  road- 
sides ;  Cantley,  Rossington,  &c,  near  Doncaster.  Stem 
flexuose,  copiously  downy,  more  or  less  erect.  Leaves 
alternate,  scattered  upon  the  stem  and  branches,  sessile, 
spathulate,  or  spathulate-cordate,  or  cordate-oblong, 
or,  beneath  the  heads  of  flowers,  obsoletely  hastate,  all 


apiculate  ;  smoother  above,  pale  green,  with  the  odour- 
oftheTansey.  Heads  of  few  flowers,^  10  to  20,  very 
woolly,  globose,  scattered  on  the  branches,  and  termi- 
nal as  well  as  axillary.  Flowers  pentagonal,  conoidal 
upwards.  Scales  of  flowers  swelled  and  convex  below 
the  point,  spinous  point  smooth,  purple,  strong.  Seeds 
with  few  elevations  on  the  evanescent  epidermis,  oval. 
Stouter  than  F.  germanica,  which  is  gray,  not  green, 
and  has  the  heads  of  30  to  40  flowers,  and  all  (1)  ter- 
minal to  their  common  stalk.  The  leaves  of  the  latter 
are  taper  to  the  point,  narrower  :  the  involucral  leaves 
with  a  broad  base,  and  long,  taper  point.  Our  plant 
flowers  later  than  F.  germanica,  and  is  rarely  observed 
in  the  midst  of  fields  where  F.  germanica  abounds. 
The  scent  of  the  latter  is  very  feeble  :  the  spinous 
points  of  the  flower  scales  yellow,  or  very  rarely  orpi- 
ment.  The  leaves  of  our  plant  are  smoother  above, 
and  rather  woolly  than  silvery  with  short  down,  as  those 
of  F.  germanica  are.  I  have  not  met  with  one  plant 
on  clay  land,  upon  which  the  other  often  too  much 
abounds.  Seedling  plants  of  both  preserve  the  charac- 
ter of  the  foliage,  &c." 
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Vestiges    of    the  Natural  History  of   the    Creation. 

Fifth  edition.     8vo.     Churchill. 
Explanations  :  a  Sequel  to  the   Vestiges,  Qc.     By  the 

Author  of  that  work. 
A  general  statement  of  the  views  of  the  author  of  this 
work  having  been  given  at  page  6  of  our  volume  for 
1845,  we  are  only  called  upon,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  notice  the  new  topics  introduced  into  the  fifth  edition, 
and  the  "Explanations." 

That  a  book,  which  has  raised  such  a  host  of  admirers 
as  this  has,  should  also  have  foimd  its  fierce  antagonists 
was  to  be  expected.  Indeed,  that  the  author  is  on  all 
sides  open,  to  criticism,  is  abundantly  manifest  to  every- 
body who  examines  his  work  with  reference  to  such 
points  of  detail  as  he  may  be  most  familiar  with  himself. 
It  is,  therefore,  amazing  to  us  that  the  opponents  of  the 
peculiar  opinions  set  forth  in  the  "  Vestiges"  should  not 
have  been  able  to  muster  even  a  decent  array  of  hostile 
facts  and  arguments  against  this  anonymous  author. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  any  man  of  science 
should  have  so  totally  failed  in  his  arguments  as  the 
writer  of  an  adverse  geological  criticism  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  the  worthlessness  of  whose  reasoning  it 
is  a  part  of  the  object  of  the  "  Explanations  "  to  expose. 

The  theory  of  the  "  Vestiges"  is,  that  no  specific  crea- 
tion has  ever  taken  place ;  but  that  the  Almighty  has  com- 
manded matter  to  obey  certain  laws  of  creation,  which 
laws  have  been  in  operation  from  all  time ;  that  the 
effect  of  those  self-acting  laws  has  been  the  production, 
by  successive  degrees  of  completeness,  of  this  world  and 
all  that  it  contains  ;  that  they  are  still  in  operation  as 
they  always  have  been,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
act  to  the  end  of  time. 

Supposing  this  theory  to  be  correct  it  will  follow  that 
new  and  more  perfect  species  of  plants  and  animals 
must  have  been  continually  appearing  since  life  was,  by 
the  will  of  the  Creator,  infused  into  matter  ;  that  races 
have  successively  disappeared,  and  been  succeeded  by 
others  (which,  indeed,  is  conclusively  proved  by  geolo- 
gical evidence);  that  new  species  are  still  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  man  himself  will  even- 
tually disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by  beings  more  perfect 
in  their  nature,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  angels. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  a  more  philoso- 
phical way  of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  new 
species  of  living  things  than  to  assume  that  every  new 
form  of  plants  and  animals  is  produced  by  the  special 
and  direct  intervention  of  the  Almighty  ;  and,  he  adds, 
a  more  reverential  way.  But  we  must  let  him  make 
his  own  statement. 

"  The  whole  question,  then,  stands  thus.  For  the 
theory  of  universal  order — that  is,  order  as  presiding 
in  both  the  origin  and  administration  of  the  world — we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  in  nature, 
and  this  one  in  addition, — that  whatever  is  reft  from 
the  domain  of  ignorance  and  made  undoubted  matter  of 
science,  forms  a  new  support  to  the  same  doctrine. 
The  opposite  view,  once  predominant,  has  been  shrink- 
ing for  ages  into  lesser  space,  and  now  maintains  a 
footing  only  in  a  few  departments  of  nature  which 
happen  to  be  less  liable  than  others  to  a  clear  investiga- 
tion. The  chief  of  these,  if  not  almost  the  only  one,  is 
the  origin  of  the  organic  kingdoms.  So  long  as  this 
remains  obscure,  the  supernatural  will  have  a  certain 
hold  upon  enlightened  persons.  Should  it  ever  be 
cleared  up  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  a  natural 
origin  of  plants  and  animals,  there  mast  be  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  view  which  is  generally  taken  of  our 
relation  to  the  Father  of  our  being.  This  prepares  the 
way  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  organic  nature.  The  great 
difficulty  here  is  the  apparent  determinateness  of 
species.  These  forms  of  life  being  apparently  un- 
changeable, or  at  least  always  showing  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  character  from  which  they  may  have 
diverged,  the  idea  arises  that  there  can  have  been  no 
progression  from  one  to  another  ;  each  must  have  taken 
its  special  form,  independently  of  other  forms,  directly 
from  the  appointment  of  the  Creator.  The  Edinburgh 
reviewer  says, '  they  were  created  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  period.'  Now,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  not  certain  that  species  constantly 
maintain  a  fixed  character,  for  we  have  seen  that  what 
were  long  considered  as  determinate  species  have  been- 
transmuted  into  others.  Passing,  however,  from  this 
fact,  as  it  is  not  generally  received  among   men  of 
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science,  there  remain  some  great  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  of  special  creation.  First,  we  should 
have  to  suppose,  as  pointed  out  in  my  former  volume,  a 
most  startling  diversity  of  plan  in  the  divine  workings, 
a  great  general  plan  or  system  of  law  in  the  leading 
events  of  world-making,  and  a  plan  of  minute  nice 
operation,  and  special  attention  in  some  of  the  mere 
details  of  the  process.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
two  conceptions  is  surely  overpowering,  when  we  allow 
ourselves  to  see  the  whole  matter  in  a  steady  and 
national  light." 

"  It  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  rational  men 
should  give  an  adherence  to  such  a  doctrine,  when  we 
think  of  what  it  involves.  In  the  single  fact  that  it 
necessitates  a  special  fiat  of  the  inconceivable  author  of 
this  sand-cloud  of  worlds  to  produce  the  flora  of  St. 
Helena,  -we  read  its  more  than  sufficient  condemnation. 
It  surely  harmonises  far  better  with  our  general  ideas 
of  nature,  to  suppose  that,  j  ust  as  all  else  in  this  far- 
spread  scene  was  formed  by  the  laws  impressed  on  it  at 
first  by  its  author,  so  also  was  this.  An  exception  pre- 
sented to  us  in  such  a  light,  appears  admissable  only 
when  we  succeed  in  forbidding  our  minds  to  follow  out 
those  reasoning  processes,  to  which,  by  another  law  of 
the  Almighty,  they  tend,  and  for  which  they  are 
adapted.  As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  large  carnivores 
and  pachyderms  of  the  late  tertiary  formations  very 
closely  resemble  existing  species  ;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, determined  to  be  distinct  species  by  Professor 
Owen  and  other  eminent  authorities,  in  consideration  of 
certain  peculiarities.  The  peuularities  are,  in  general, 
trifling,  such  as  differences  in  the  tubercles  or  groovings 
of  the  surface  of  teeth,  or  greater  or  less  length  of  body 
or  extremities  ;  but  no  matter  of  what  the  differences 
consist.  Enough  for  the  present  that  they  are  held  by 
Mr.  Owen  and  his  friends  to  be  of  that  character  which 
are  never  passed  in  generation,  but  necessarily  imply  a 
new  creation ,  a  separate  effort  of  divine  power.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  all  the  tertiary  species,  or  so-called 
species,  have  not  been  changed  or  extirpated.  There  is 
a  badger  of  the  Miocene,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  badger  of  the  present  day.  Our  existing 
MelflS  taxus  is,  therefore,  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Owen 
to  be  '  the  oldest  known  species  of  mammal  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.'  It  is  in  like  manner  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  between  the  present  wild  cat  and 
that  which  lived  in  the  bone  caves  with  the  hyeena, 
rhinoceros,  and  tiger  of  the  ante-drift  era,  all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  extinct  'species.  So  also  the  otter  has 
survived  since  an  early  period  in  the  pliocene,  while  so 
many  larger  Animals  were  shifted.  The  learned 
anatomist  takes  occasion  from  these  facts  to  speak  of  a 
survival  by  small  and  weak  species  of  geological 
changes,  which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  larger  and  more  formidable  animals  of  allied 
species.  The  inference  from  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
this  school  is,  that  divine  power  has  seen  fit  to  change 
the  species  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  bears, 
using  special  miracles  to  introduce  new  ones,  one  with 
perhaps  an  additional  tooth,  another  with  a  new  tubercle 
or  cusp  on  the  third  molar,  and  so  forth,  while,  he  has 
seen  no  occasion  for  a  similar  interference  with  the 
otter,  wild  cat,  and  badger,  which  accordingly  have  been 
left  undisturbed  in  their  obscurity.  Such  may  be  the 
belief  of  men  of  science,  anxious  to  support  a  theory  ; 
but  assuredly  it  will  never  be  received  by  any  ordinary 
men  of  fair  understandings  who  may  be  able  to  read 
and  comprehend  the  works  of  Mr.  Owen.  It  were  too 
much  for  even  a  child's  faith.  Yet  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  a  member  of  this  school,  talks  of 'credulity!'" 
Of  course  the  author  relies  upon  the  evidence  afforded 
by  islands  to  support  his  doctrine.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  original  flora  of  St.  Helena  is  peculiar  to 
itself  ;  and  it  is  equally  well  ascertained  that  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Gallapagos,  &c. 
have  each  their  own  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
which  occur  nowhere  else.  How  is  that?  The  doctrine 
of  the  "  Vestiges"  seems  to  explain  it.  We  do  not  say 
that  no  other  will  ;  but  such  facts  present  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  different  interpretation. 

After  all,  the  weakest  point  of  the  "  Vestiges  "  consists 
in  the  absence  of  proof  that  new  species  are  still  appear- 
ing on  the  earth.  The  author  ought  to  produce  evidence 
of  it,  if  the  views  he  entertains  are  just,  or  his  theory 
falls  ;  because  the  law  of  creation  which  he  assumes  to 
rule  the  universe  must  be,  and  has  been,  ceaselessly  in 
action  from  the  beginning  of  time.  It  can  know  no  pause. 
Without  pretending  to  say  that  such  a  fact  can  be 
made  out,  we  must  represent  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  a  few  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be 
thought  upon.  Among  the  more  recent  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  plants,  whose  impressions  have  been  pre- 
served in  rocks,  there  are  no  species  identical  with  our 
O'.ui,  though  very  like  them.  Take  the  impressions  of 
leaves  found  at  Armissan,  or  at  Aix  in  Provence,  for  an 
example.  There  we  have  Poplars,  Pines,  Birches,  and 
Hornbeams,  not  belonging  to  existing  species.  What 
has  become  of  them  ?  They  have  disappeared.  But 
we  still  have  Poplars,  Pines,  Birches,  and  Hornbeams, 
although  not  the  same.  Thus,  then,  one  species  has 
replaced  another  in  even  comparatively  recent  times. 
Has  not,  it  may  be  asked,  the  same  change  of  species 
been  going  on  ever  since  ?  The  only  honest  answer  to 
such  an  inquiry  is  that  we  do  not  know.  The  vague 
descriptions  of  the  ancients  afford  no  means  of  judging  ; 
or  if  they  do  throw  any  light  upon  the  question  they 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  species  have  disappeared  ; 
for  where  is  the  Bactrian  corn,  of  Pliny,  now  to  be 
;  found  1  and  what  has  become'  of  the  Pancration  and 
Scammony  of  Dioscorides  ?     If  we  had  ancient  herba- 


ria, or  collections  of  dried  plants  to  consult,  such  a 
question  might  be  solved ;  but  we  believe  that  two 
centuries  are  more  than  the  age  of  any  existing  herba- 
rium, and  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  all  is  so  un- 
certain that  no  argument  can  be  built  upon  it. 

To  what  is  taking  place  around  us  we  must  look  then. 
And  we  cannot  say  that  we  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
actual  changes  now.  We  disbelieve  it  in  theory  ;  but 
not  in  our  conscience.  For  do  we  not  find  men  boast- 
ing every  year  of  their  discoveries  of  new  species  by 
paths  that  have  been  trodden  by  acute  observers  for  a 
thousand  times  ?  We  have  now  before  us  an  account 
of  a  new  Avena  called  intermedia,  just  discovered  in 
Sweden  by  Lindgren.  The  other  day  our  well-known 
Glyceria  fluitans  was  found  to  include  two  species.  A 
new  species  of  Erodium  has  made  its  appearance  at  Pau. 
The  Dean  of  Manchester  has  created  new  Narcissi.  A 
new  species  of  Melic  has  been  lately  found  in  Sicily  by 
Parlatore.  Smith  speaks  in  1R24  of  9  Epilobiums,  3 
Heaths,  8  Cerastiums,  10  Polygonums,  and  10 
Rumiees,  as  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  now  names  10,  6,  9,  15,  and  13  of  those  genera  re- 
spectively. Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  these  addi- 
tions are  owing  to  the  aeuteuess  of  modern  observers, 
and  that  they  do  not  show  that  new  forms  are  appearing, 
but  only  that  the  forms  had  been  previously  overlooked. 
But  surely  that  is  begging  the  whole  question ;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  are  entitled  to  assert  that  botanists 
were  so  mole-eyed  thirty  years  ago  that  their  quick- 
sighted  successors  have  been  able  to  add  25  per  cent,  to 
the  number  of  ascertained  species  growing  at  their  own 
doors.  We  at  least  cannot  unconditionally  accept 
such  a  vain-glorious  dogma  as  the  representative  of 
truth — it  may  be  so — but  where  is  the  proof  of  it  ? 

We  therefore  submit  that  in  this  point  of  view  the 
opinions  of  the  "Vestiges"  must  be  held  to  be  supported 
by  recent  evidence  until  some  proof  shall  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  evidence  is  worthless. 

And  then  with  regard  to  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment visibly  in  progress  now,  can  any  botanist  affirm 
that  Cardamine  parviflora  is  not  the  first  step  towards 
C.  hirsuta;  nay,  more,  that  Cardamine  Chelidonii  is  not 
a  form  advancing  towards  Chelidoniummajus  ?  or  that 
Ruppias  are  not  Confervas  in  a  condition  of  higher  de- 
velopment ?  or  even  that  Nymphtea  is  not  itself  the  more 
complete  stage  of  Villarsia  ?  We  most  assuredly  will 
not  say  that  they  are  so  ;  but  then  who  can  undertake  to 
affirm  that  they  are  not  ? 


Mew  Garden  Plants. 

39.  Azalea  squamata.  Scaly-stalked  Azalea.  Green- 
house Shrub.  (Heathworts.*)  China.  From  the 
mountains  of  Hong  Kong,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  as  a  fine  and  distinct  species. 
With  the  habit  common  to  all  the  Chinese  A  zaleas  they 
present  the  following  peculiarities  : — In  its  natural  state 
it  blooms  without  leaves,  producing  at  the  end  of  every 
little  shoot  a  large  solitary  flower  of  a  clear  rose-colour, 
distinctly  spotted  with  crimson  on  one  side,  and  guarded 
at  the  base  by  a  large  sheath  of  bright  brown  scales 
(whence  its  name).  Its  calyx, unlike  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring species,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  five-toothed  rim. 
Its  ovary,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla,  pro- 
jects in  the  form  of  an  oblong  body  quite  covered  with 
coarse  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  when  young  are  some- 
what like  those  of  A.  indica,  and  have  nothing  distinc- 
tive in  their  shape  or  surface  ;  but  when  old  they  are 
oval,  sharp  at  each  end,  perfectly  hairless,  and  as  even 
on  the  upper  surface  as  those  of  Rhododendron  punc- 
tatum.  This  plant  has  been  long  known  from  dried 
specimens  and  drawings  sent  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  latter  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  :  but  it  has  never  before  been  introduced  alive. 
At  present  its  flowers  have  only  been  produced  by  plants 
out  of  health,  and  therefore  they  have  given  no  just 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant,which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  cultivation.  It  will  probably  prove  hardy.  In  a 
case,  containing  several  plants,  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  brown  loam,  in  which  this  species 
was  found  wild,  and  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its  effects 
one  plant  was  potted  in  it ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  the 
healthy  appearance  of  those  potted  in  rough  sandy  peat. 
It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  of  young  wood  under  or- 
dinary treatment.  The  beautiful  spotted  flowers  (al- 
though not  large)  and  the  neat  foliage,  together  with  a 
dwarf  habit,  will  render  this  a  plant  of  considerable  im- 
portance either  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  the  shrubbery. — 
Journal  of  the  Hort.  Sic. 


panded.  In  the  stove,  among  other  plants  in  bloom 
we  particularly  remarked  Clerodendron  calamitosura, 
with  large  leafy  panicles  of  white  flowers  ;  the  useful 
old  Begonia  nitida,  whose  rosy-white  flowers  are  in 
beauty  nearly  all  the  year  round  ;  Gesnera  pellucida, 
a  tall-growing  species,  with  blush  blossoms,  and  woolly 
leaves ;  Hibiscus  flavescens,  having  double  straw- 
coloured  flowers ;  the  comparatively  new  Rhodostemma 
gardenioides,  with  sweet-scented  blossoms  ;  and  a  cu- 
rious Achimenes,  named  A.  alba,  having  small  tubular 
flowers,  the  tube  doited  with  black,  the  limb  only  being 
white  ;  it  is  a  dwarf-growing  variety,  with  broad  hairy 
leaves.  In  a  smaller  stove,  Mussamda  macrophylla 
and  frondosa  were  in  flower,  whose  large  white  bracts 
give  them  a  striking  and  interesting  appearance;  and 
associated  with  them,  the  useful  stove  plant  Rondeletis 
speciosa  major,  a  better  variety  than  speciosa,  with 
numerous  heads  of  orange  flowers  ;  also  Porphyroeoma 
lanceolata,  with  deep  violet  flowers  ;  and  the  handsome 
stove  Fern,  Gymnogramma  chrysoph )  11a.  The  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  beyond 
the  one  already  referred  to,  and  some  Stanhopeas,  few 
were  in  bloom.  Several  novelties  are,  however,  de- 
serving attention,  particularly  an  Oncidium,  a  Brazilian 
species,  with  light  coloured  flowers,  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  seen";  the  sepals  and  petals  are  mottled  yellow 
and  brown,  and  the  large  lip,  its  most  striking  feature, 
has  a  deep-yellow  ground  colour,  with  black  markings 
at  its  base  ;  towards  the  outer  edge  is  a  broad  band  ef 
light  brown  :  associated  with  this  was  the  new  Ach-i- 
menes  patens,  together  with  the  double-flowered  Bind- 
weed (Calystegia  pubescens),  producing  its  fine  lilac 
flowers,  as  large  as  those  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  (Gardenia 
radicans),  and  a  climbing  Torenia,  with  dark-coleurad 
tubular  flowers. — A.  B.,  June  30. 

Miscellaneous. 

Manna  fallen  from  Heaven, — It  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Professor  Miquel  that  the  "manna" 
which  fell  in  the  province  of  Van,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
1845,  consisted  of  fragments  of  Lichen  esculentas, 
These  must  have  been  torn  from  their  woods  by  -a 
storm,  and  transplanted  through  the  air  to  the  places 
where  they  fell Bot.  Zeit. 

Sale  of  East  Indian  Orchids. — A  small  collection  o'£ 
these  plants  was  sold  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  Stevens. 
They  appeared  to  be  from  Java,  and  it  was  reported 
that  they  were  an  importation  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Exeter.  They  were  in  excellent  condition,  and 
produced  high  prices  ;  thirty-six  lots  of  Phaleenopsis 
amabilis,  many  of  them  extremely  small,  from  12s.  to 
6/.  10s.  ;  the  majority  fetched  from  21.  to  31.  Vanda 
insignis,  which  is  quite  new,  and  a  fine  thing,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  not  un- 
like them  in  colour  except  that  they  are  pale,  was  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  first  and  best  specimen 
produced  131.  ;  the  others  from  21.  12s.  6d.  to  12/.  10s, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  lots,  of  which  there  were 
26.  Some  Renantheras,  called  new,  but  which  did  nofi 
appear  different  from  R.  matutina,  produced  from 
21.  Ss.  to  4.1.  5s.  Two  lots  of  a  so-called  new  Aerides., 
Gl.  15s.  and  11. 10s  ;  aVanda,  said  to  have  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  but  of  which  no  specimen  or  drawing  was  pro- 
duced, from  41.  5s.  to  9/.  15s.  ;  and  Dendrobium  cora- 
pressum,  a  very  odd-looking  thing,  61.  10s.  and  31.  L5s. 
The  total  sum  received  was  3122. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Rollisson's  Nursery,  Tootiny. — 'The  plant- 
houses  at  this  establishment  consist  of  a  range  extend- 
ing the  whole  south  sjde  of  the  nursery,  for  the  most 
part  having  lean-to  roofs,  but  intersected  by  two  elevated 
erections,  with  span-roofs.  The  whole  of  this  range  is 
devoted  to  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  miscellaneous  green- 
house plants.  Trained  along  the  back  of  one  of  these 
houses  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Glycine  sinensis,  clothed 
with  beautiful  foliage,  and  richly  ornamented  the  second 
time  this  season  with  a  profuse  display  of  flowers. 
The  principal  stove  and  present  Orchid  houses  are 
rather  low,  span-roofed  erections,  but  closely  adjoining 
them  is  to  be  a  large  new  Orchid-house,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  already  laid,  the  dimensions  being  100  feet 
by  20.  Among  Orchids  in  bloom  was  Epiden- 
drum  macrochilum  album,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  first  great  exhibition  of  the  season,  and  whose 
flowers    are   still    as    fresh    as   when  they  first    ex- 


See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

{For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Double  Potliny. — Large  climbers,  with  other 
men  plants  of  considerable  size,  are  liable  to  become 
pot-bound  ;  and  as  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  give 
them  a  thorough  shift,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  sink 
the  pot  into  another,  which  is  somewhat  larger.  The 
pot  selected  should  be  thoroughly  drained ;  and  fibrous 
heath  soil  and  loam  in  lumps,  with  charcoal  and  pounded 
crocks,  should  be  laid  over  the  drainage  before  placing 
the  plant.  The  rim  of  the  pot  inserted  may  be  ele- 
vated about  one-third  its  depth  above  the  level  of  the 
exterior  pot.  This  will  give  room  for  the  prepared 
compost.  After  placing  it  perfectly  level,  the  space 
between  the  two  pots  may  be  filled  up  with  the  same 
coarse  materials.  This  space  affords  a  good  chance  o£ 
introducing  stakes  or  trellising,  without  injury  to  the 
roots.  I  have  large  plants  which  were  thus  treated 
four  years  ago,  and  are  still  thriving,  having  been 
constantly  fed  with  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Conservator//. —  Camellias  may  be  shifted  at  this 
period.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  plan  to  perform  this 
operation  the  moment  that  the  flower-bud  is  deeidedly 
formed.  As  compost,  I  would  recommend  two-thirds 
of  fibrous  loam  of  an  unctuous  character,  and  one-third 
of  fibrous  heath  soil.  The  more  fibrous  and  lumpy  it 
is  the  better,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal  in  small 
masses,  with  sharp  silver  sand,  should  be  added.  Let 
the  pots  be  most  completely  drained,  by  placing  some 
large  crocks  in  a  very  hollow  position  at  the  bottom; 
topping  these  up  with  a  pounded  mixture  of  broken 
crocks  and  charcoal,  from  which  all  the  very  small  par- 
ticles have  been  riddled.  Cover  this  with  very  fibrosis 
turf  in  small  lumps,  before  placing  the  ball,  and  keep 
pressing  the  material  (not  ramming)  close,  with  the 
fingers,  during  the  process  of  filling  up,  observing  to 
have  the  compost  in  a  mellow  state,  rather  inclining  to 
dryuess.  One  most  material  point  is,  to  see  that  the 
ball  is  thoroughly  moistened  before  shifting ;  if  any 
doubt  of  this  exist,  let  the  ball  be  steeped  in 
water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  previous  to  potiissg 
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Stuve  ana  Urdu  a-.  — Some  ot  tue  Bleuas,  as  also  Uie  old 
Phaius  grandifolius,  are  well  adapted  for  producing 
winter  flowers.  Such  should  have  their  growth  com- 
pleted with  all  possible  rapidity  ;  they  enjoy  abundance 
of  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  old  shoots  of  the  Russelia 
juncea  cut  away,  and  healthy  shoots  trained  in  their 
room  ;  and  beware  of  the  green-fly.  Stop  the  shoots 
occasionally  of  some  of  the  young  Euphorbia  jacquini- 
floras — they  will  produce  a  succession  of  somewhat  later 
blossoms.  Thunbergia  seedlings  having  been  provided, 
they  should  have  most  liberal  shifts,  and  receive  a  good 
staking  or  trellising,  in  order  to  secure  good  healthy 
specimens  through  the  autumn,  and  perhaps  the  winter. 
Two  or  three  plants  in  a  mass  (one  of  each  colour)  pro- 
duce a  pretty  effect.  Orchids. — Let  those  making 
surface-roots  be  attended  to  in  regard  to  top-dressings 
of  peat,  &c.  Continue  in  other  respects  last  week's 
directions.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Some  of  the  Statices 
— as  sinuata,  puberula,  &c,  exhausted  with  blooming, 
may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and  repotted.  These 
plants  delight  in  an  open  compost,  with  thorough  drain- 
age, and  some  of  them  are  partial  to  a  close  aud  moist 
atmosphere.  Stop  gross  shoots  of  the  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  and  see  to  cuttings  of  the  best  Pelargoniums. 
The  earliest  sown  Primula  sinensis  may  now  receive 
their  final  shift — these  will  blossom  through  October 
and  November,  when  flowers  will  be  scarce.  Continue 
to  pinch  off  all  blossoms  from  pot  Roses  intended  for 
flowering  in  November  and  December,  and  stop  all  lux- 
uriant shoots.  Youug  stock  of  these  for  winter  work 
should  now  have  their  final  shift. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Continue  former  directions  ;  little  new  can 
now  be  added.  Those  who  desire  constant  successions 
of  fruit  should  make  it  a  point  to  give  the  final  shift  at 
various  periods  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of 
August ;  after  which  period  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but 
extreme  cases  can  warrant  extensive  shifts.  Vineries. 
— Follow  up  former  directions  with  regard  to  Grapes  in 
the  course  of  ripening.  Those  ripened  weeks  since,  and 
approaching  a  state  of  rest,  may  be  allowed  to  sink  quietly 
Into  that  state,  if  required  for  early  forcing.  If  ripen- 
ing Grapes  are  not  required  to  hang  long,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  laterals  may  be  removed.  This  will 
slightly  increase  the  colour,  add  to  the  saccharine  cha- 
racter of  the  fruit,  and  assist  in  perfecting  the  buds  for 
the  following  year  by  exposure  of  the  principal  leaves. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Let  a  good  planting  of  Leeks  be  made  directly,  using 
as  much  manure  as  for  Celery.  Endeavour  to  get  out 
good  breadths  of  Celery  forthwith.  I  prefer  what  is 
called  the  Scotch  plan,  viz.,  beds  of  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
width.  These  beds,  which  with  me  succeed  crops  of 
Peas,  are  trenched  two  spits  deep.  The  bottom  spit  has 
plenty  of  raw  manure  or  half-rotten  leaves,  and  the  top 
one  old  manure.  The  principal  secret  in  growing  very 
tender  and  crisp  Celery,  irrespective  of  size,  is  to  sow 
it  rather  late,  and  grow  it  very  quickly  by  means  of 
plenty  of  manure  and  moisture.  Shallots  inclined  to 
ripen  should  be  raised  slightly  with  a  Potato-fork,  in 
order  to  admit  air  to  counteract  mouldiness.  Let  a 
good  breadth  of  autumn  Turnips  be  got  in  without  de- 
lay, choosing  for  the  kitchen  garden  the  Dutch  or  Stone. 
I  prefer  the  former.  Orchard. — See  that  watery 
breast-wood  is  progressively  done  away  with  in  the 
wall  and  espalier  Pears.  Have  an  eye  to  Strawberry 
runners  for  forcing  or  other  purposes.  The  Elton  is 
invaluable  for  late  work. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  late  abundant  rains  which  have,  according  to  the 
papers,  been  general,  will  furnish  a  good  opportunity,  if 
the  time  can  be  spared,  for  a  thorough  rolling  of  lawns. 
An  English  lawn  is  ever  reckoned  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, aud  thorough  rolling  is  necessary  both  to  preserve 
its  beauty  and  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  mowers. 
The  annuals  will  now  be  gay,  and  amongst  the  newer 
kinds  I  would  point  to  the  Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  the 
obelia  ramosa,  the  Ipomopsis  elegans,  the  Calandriuia 
speciosa,  and  the  Ipomcea  elegans,  as  worthy  a  place  in 
every  parterre. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  most  forward  may 
now  be  layered  ;  they  should  be  put  down  in  light  soil, 
consisting  principally  of  leaf-mould.  Those  shoots, 
which  apparently  will  not  get  sufficiently  strong,  may 
be  taken  off,  and  treated  in  the  sime  way  as  Pink 
pipings.  Take  every  opportunity  of  fertilising  blooms 
for  seed ;  do  not  cross  a  Picotee  with  a  Carna- 
tion, and  prefer  those  which  have  broad,  stout,  well 
formed,  and  smooth  petals.  The  risk  is  considerable, 
even  under  these  circumstances  ;  but  the  gratification 
arising  from  the  production  of  one  first-rate  flower  re- 
pays all  the  trouble.  Dahlias. — Remove  all  misshapen 
blooms,  and  place  neat  stakes  round  the  main  stem,  to 
which  the  lateral  shoots  may  be  attached,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  be  twisted  off  by  rough  winds.  Pinks. 
— Occasionally  examine  the  pipings  which  are  under 
hand-glasses ;  remove  any  which  have  contracted 
mouldiness,  and  carefully  extract  all  weeds  from  amongst 
them.  The  latter  blooms  have  very  much  improved, 
though  now  nearly  over,  except  in  the  most  northern 
districts  ;  and  varieties,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme 
hot  weather  the  early  part  of  the  blooming  season,  could 
hardly  be  recognised,  have  now  assumed  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  Continue  to  put  in  pipings  as  well 
as  cuttings  of  Pansies,  &c.  &c. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  cottager  who  can  afford  ground  for  the  luxuries 

of  Celery  and  other  salads  must  keep  his  eye  on  the 

kitchen  garden  portion  of  the  Calendar.     Little  can  be 

added  here  at  present    Let  every  spare  bit  of  ground 


be  constantly  bru&en  up  at  this  period  and  filled  with 
some  kind  of  Greens  or  Turnips.  If  the  cottager  is 
short  of  manure,  extra  spade  husbandry  will  in  some 
degree  compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  This  is  the  cot- 
tager's chief  capital,  and  is  generally  most  efficient. 
FORESTING. 
There  has  always  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  summer  pruning  of  young  forest-trees.  Some 
recommend  a  preventive  system,  based  on  stopping 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  all  competing  leaders  for 
a  few  years  after  planting.  Others  seem  partial  to  the 
operations  of  the  saw  andthe  bill-hook.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  the  former  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  rivalry  of  competing  leaders  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  operation  of  stopping,  if  per- 
formed in  due  time.  These  operations,  however,  could 
be  well  performed  in  the  winter ;  as  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  summer  might  cause  the  production  of  late 
and  immature  growths,  which,  in  the  case  of  such  trees 
as  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  would  be  somewhat  prejudicial. 
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July  3—  Offfrcas:;  cloudy;  clear  and  fine 

4 — Sultry ;  hot,  wi'h  very  dry  air ;  clear  and  fine 

5 — Hot  and  dry  ;  eiceesivey  hot;  the  temperature  in  the  shide  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  20  years  at  least ;  thunder  half-past  2,  and 
at  3  p.m.  rain  in  torrents 
6— Halo  round  the  sun  early  a.m.  ;  rainbow;  heavy  showers;  cloudy; 

rain  at  night 
7_Cloudy;  overcast  and  fine  throughout 
8 — OvercAHt;  slight  drizzle;  rain  at  night 
9  — Overcast;  heavy  showers;  cloudy  and  fine  ;  rain. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2j  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  July  18,  1846.  \ 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  ocuurr* 
831— therm. 9i3  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  l3ih.  1840 — therm.  41°. 


notices  to  Correspondents. 

Our  Coreespondents  are  prayed  to  write  their  inquiries  on 

only  one  side  of  the  paper.    If  they  knew  the  inconvenience 

of  their  not  doing  so,  we  are  sure  that  they  would  endeavour 

to  oblige  us. 

Books — A  L — Read  Solly's  "  Rural  Chemistry  ;"  it  is.  the  best 

bookfor  you. G — Murray's  "  Home  and  Colonial  Library" 

is  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  the  day.     "We  always  notice 
such  of  its  Numbers  as  relate  to  Natural  History. 
Bdlbs — Tyro— Lilium  lancifolium  is  the  better  for  protection 
in  winter,  if  the  roots  are  left  in  the  ground.     The  following 
are   autumnal  flowering   sorts  : — Gladiolus   psittacinus  and 
byzantinus,  Amaryllis  lutea,   Crocus   nudiflorus,  Colchicum 
autumnale  (double)  and  variegata,  Tigridias,  and  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  ff 
Cacti — Emily — If  your  old  Cactus  is  in  good  health  do  not  repot 
it  this  season  now  ;  it  is  too  late.      If  overgrown,  thin  out  all 
superfluous  branches,  then  tie  the  remainder  to  the  stakes, 
or  over  a  trellis.     They  like  rich  free  soil.§ 
Camellias — S — "We  did  not  say  that  Camellias  should  not  be 
pruned  at  all  ;  on  the  contrary,  few  plants  will  bear  the  knife 
better  than  the  Camellia,  but  it  is  very  bad  management  to 
cut  off  the  young  wood,  seeing  that  on  it  the  flower  buds  are 
formed.     If  it  is  necessary  to  prune  overgrown  Camellias,  do 
it  in  spring  just  before  the  young  wood  has  begun  to  grow. 
Plants  in  pots  are  best  placed  out  of  doors  fur  a  few  weeks 
after  they  have  made  their  young  wood.    €acti  and  other 
succulents  may  also  be  turned  out  of  doors  with  advantage 
during  the  summer  months.} 
Fuchsia — AB  C — The  flowers  of  Smith's  Queen  Victoria  we 
have  not  seen  so  large  or  so   fine  in   colour    as  in  its  first 
season.     At  the  present  time  it  is  rather  out  of  character  ; 
it  has  light  pink  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  slightly  tipped 
with  green  ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  rich  red,  with  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  violet ;  the  sepals  expand  tolerably  well,  but  not 
quite  sufficiently.* 
Garden  "Walls— L  X — Use  14-inch  walls;  they  need  not  have 
a  coping  at  all ;  its  advantage  is  doubtful.     The  depth  of  the 
foundation  must  be  settled  on  the  spot ;  all  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  soil.    Make  the  border  15  ft.  wide,  aud  take  care 
that  it  is  not  only  well  drained,  but  so  prepared  as  to  prevent 
the  roots  getting  down  into  the  deep  soil.     There  is  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  Noblethorpe,  in 
the  last  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society.      It  is  better 
not  to  crop  the  border  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  and  at  all  events 
nothing  should  be  grown  upon  it  except  light  crops  which 
come  quick  to  hand.    As  to  houses,  you  had  better  consult 
some  garden  architect,  as  directions  without  plans  wiU  be 
useless  to  you. 
Glass— "We  find  that  there  are  two  respectable  window  glass 
manufacturers  at  Bristol,  viz.,  Messrs.  Coathupes  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Rickitts.    This  will,  we  trust,  meet  the  eye  of  a 
correspondent    who    last    week   made    inquiry   respecting 
"West  of  England  Glass  Houses. 
Heating — C  C—  You  will  find  plenty  of  details  in  our  columns 
concerning  tank  heating.      It  matters  little  what  plan  you 
adopt ;  the  management  of  the  tank  is  the  main  thing.     Iron 
ones  are  eventually  the  cheapest ;  but  wooden  tanks  do  very 
well  and  cost  less.    Read  "Moore"  on  the  Cucumber. 
Hollies— Old  Reader — There  is  no  difficulty  in  transplanting 
Hollies,  provided  their  roots  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 
Tou  have,  we  fear,  neglected  that  precaution.     Out  of  some 
hundreds  of  small  plants,  we  have  not  lost  half-a-dozen  in 
even  this  bad  spring,  and  although  carelessly  planted  in 
heavy  land.  Once  dried,  Hollies  are  ruined. 
Insects — C  L — Your  Ichneumon  fly,  which  is  considered  rare, 
has  been  named  Rhyssa  persuasoria.    It  is  a  female,  and  the 
long  oviduct  is  employed  for  depositing  eggs  in  the  larvae  of 

other  insects,  which  live  in  timber,  i? P  C— The  Silver 

Firs  are  infested  by  a  species  of  Eriosoma,  I  believe,  which  in 
all  probability  is  the  cause  of  the  trees  dying.  R 
Labels—  J  H  H— Neither  wood  nor  iron  are  suitable  for  tropi- 
cal countries.  "We  advise  you  to  employ  zinc,  and  Burrows 
and  Thoms's  ink,  which  is  invaluable.  It  is  advertised  in 
another  column. 
Kew  —  D  C  L  will  find  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the 
Turkey  Oak  in  question  is  scarcely  "encroached  upon;" 
not    certainly    "crowded    by"    three    trees    of    the    same 


relative  size    and    age    and    beauty,    with  the  Oak ;    buj 
opinions  may  differ   as  to  their  being  of  very    "inferiol 
value."  "DC  L"  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  they  are  the  fines 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  finest  Oriental  Plane,  and  the  fines 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  in  the  garden. 
Monstrosities — M  C  D — The  Fern-leaved  Beech  is  a  mert 
accidental  variety  of  the  Fagus  sylvatica,  and  is  very  apt  t< 

"run  away 'i  into  ordinary  leaves. Renville — The  colleo 

tions  of  Email  twigs  on  trees  are  supposed  to  be  owing  t( 
branches   having   been  attacked  by   insects,    which   bav< 
arrested  the  onward  growth,  and  compelled  the  buds  tobreal 
into  innumerable  laterals. 
Names  of  Plants:— J.  B — The  fungus  that  infests  yourCarna. 

tion  leaves  is  the  Depazea  Dianthj. W  H— Euphorbk  1 

Lathyris,  a  powerful  purgative,  and  not  a  Caper,  as  it  i: 
vulgarly  called.    It  v\ras  one  of  the  medicinal  plants  cultivate!. 

by  the  Monks. Qiiercus~  Jurinea  elata  is  a  hardy  perennial 

very  like  a  thistle. W  A  O — You  have  no  sort  of  con- 
science ;  how  can  you  suppose  that  we  can  occupy  time  anc 
space  with  naming  50  common  plants,  with  which  every  gar- ! 
dener  is  bound  to  become  acquainted  before  he  takes  a  place 

You  ought  to  study  for  yourself. Busy  Body — 46,  Serissc 

fcetida ;  24,  some  Gladiolus  1  and  perhaps  cardinalis,  but  tht 

flower  is    crushed    to   pieces. Anon — Apparently    thf 

mycelium  of  some  fungus. E  ff—l  and  2,  Poa  pratensis 

3,  Poa  trivialis  ;  4,  Bromus  mollis ;  5,  B.  racemosus ;  6,  B. 
sterilis ;  7  and  8,  Avena  pratensis;  9,  A.  flavescens;  10 
Arrbenatherum  avenaceum  ;  11,  Holcuslanatus  ;  12,  Festucc 
oviua  ;  13,  F.  rubra ;  14,  Aira  caespitosa ;  15,  Poa  fluitans 
Fix  your  specimens  on  with  glue.  Cartridge  paper  is  best 
Common  printing  paper  is  too  weak.    "Hortus  Graminem 

TVoburnensis"  will  probably  suit  you.§ T  S  P—l,  Dactylis 

glomerata  ;  2  and  5,  Cyuosurus  cristatus ;  3,  Holcus  lana 

tus  ;  4,  Poa  trivialis;  6,  Bromus  mollis. § A  C— Platycodot 

grandifiorus,  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  beautiful  plants. A  S— 

Cicer  arietinum. Dorothea — Paliurus  aculeatus  or  Christ': 

Thorn,  so  called  because  the  "  crown  of  thorns  "  was  made 
from  its  spiny  branches. 

Peach-trees — An  Early  Subscriber — If  you  determine  on  grow 
ing  your  trees  in  pots,  they  will  be  best  plunged;  but  if  you 
allow  their  roots  to  get  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  pot  into  the  soil,  those  inside  the  pot  will  soon  become 
useless.  Better  clear  away  the  old  bark-bed,  introduce  2£ft. 
deep  of  fresh  rich  loamy  soil,  and  into  this  turn  your  plants 
out  of  the  pots,  training  over  a  trellis  not  too  far  from  the 
glass.il 

Plants,  &c,  to  withstand  the  Sea  Air — D  Milne — Trees: 
Acer  Pseudo-Platanus,|Hippophae  rhamnoides  and  conferta 
Pinus  Strobus,  Pinea,  and  Cembra  ;  Quercus  Ilex,  and  Pyru: 
Aria.  Shmbs:  Coronilla  Emerus,  Pyrus  japonica,  Leyces. 
teria  formosa,  Tamarix  gallica  and  germanica,  Spircea  sail 
cifolia,  Colutea  cruenta,  Sambucus  racemosa.  Herbaceous  : 
Statice  latifolia,  tatarica,  and  others ;  different  kinds  o 
Armeria,  Lathyrus  grandifiorus,  Coronilla  varia,  Saxifragi 
cordata  and  crassifolia,  and  Iberis  sempervireus.H 

Potatoes — P  A  says  an  elderly  person  who  is  very  asthmatica 
suffers  more  from  that  disease  when  scraping  Potatoes  than 

at  any  other  time  ;  and  he  inquires  what  it  arises  from. 

R  W  G— "We  heartily  wish  you  may  be  right.  If,  however 
you  had  as  many  opportunities  of  looking  into  the  Potatc 
crop  as  we  have,  you  would  soon  find  that  we  are  very  fai 
from  being  "humbugged,"  as  you  fear.  Just  inquire  of  tht 
salesmen  in  Covent-garden  Market,  or  look  through  the 
market  itself.     Our  own  Potatoes  are  all  going  off  as  before. 

Roses— G  M—  The  following  are  six  hardy  climbing  Roses,  o1 
different  colours :— Rose  de  Lisle,  Boursault,  Bougainville, 
Jaune  Desprez,  Ruga  and  Blairii.} 

Misc.— J  C  L  &  Boroughbridge  will  find  a  receipt  for  Rhubarb 
wine  in  another  column.— — E-x— Your  soil,  in  its  present 
state,  is  unfit  for  gardening  purposes.  It  requires  to  be  tho- 
roughly broken  down  by  frost,  and  mixed  well  with  watei 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  some  common  alkali,  such  as 
wood-ashes,  or  soda,  or  potash.  WhatDaphnedoyoumean  ? 
There  are  so  many  sorts  that  we  must  beg  you  to  be  more 
explicit.  Stop  youa*  Camellia  by  nipping  off  the  end  of  the 
shoot,  and  it  will  form  laterals  by  degrees. Ignoramus- 
There  are  several  yellow  Portulacas. R  A  J— Grow  Car- 

doons  like  Celery ;  consult  French  cookery  books  as  to  the  way 
ofpreparing  them  for  table;  theyrequireapoooicook.  Seakalc 
plants  should  not  on  any  account  be  cut  down  at  this  season. 
Treat  Vegetable  Marrows  like  Gourds  and  Cucumbers  out  oi 

doors. A  Subscriber — "We  believe  that  all  insurance  offices 

will  insure  a  man  or*1>2,  if  he  is  in  good  health. Amateur — 

Yucca  flaccida  is  quite  hardy.} Devon— Thysanotus  pro- 

liferus  is  a  greenhouse  plant ;  use  sandy  loam  and  peat.  It  may 

be  increased  either  by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds.} 

Vexation — See  answer  to  "Distress"  in  last  week's  Paper.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  why  your  Pinea  have  not  produced  larger 

fruit.n 0  C—  The  best  way  (without  taking  the  plants  out 

of  the  pots)  of  destroying  worm?,  is  to  water  with  clear  lime- 
water  once  a  week.  The  cause  of  Fuchsias  shedding  their 
flowers  when  kept  in  a  window  is  the  dry  atmosphere,  and 
allowing  the  plants  frequently  to  suffer  from  the  want  of 
water,  particularly  if  their  roots  are  confined  in  small  pots. 
The  only  remedy  for  such  is  regular  attention  to  watering 

and  air.    "The  Fuchsia  paper  "  hereafter. If Tivysider — 

Clematis  azurea  will  possibly  suit  your  purpose.6 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias— J  M— Your  seedling  is  a  large  and  showy  flower, 
but  the  corolla  we  think  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
colour  not  being  sufficiently  strong  and  decided,  and  tho 
divisions,  which  should  remain  firmly  embracing  the  stamens, 
unfold,  and  give  the  flower  a  rough  and  loose  appearance.* 

W  A   O— No.  2  is  a  showy  and  pretty  seedling;    the 

corolla  is  rather  short,  and,  should  the  plant  be  of  a  droop- 
ing habit,  will  be  but  little  seen  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
very  pretty  flower.  Rubens  is  a  stout  and  good  flower.*—— 
R — No.  1  is  very  large,  showy,  and  singular  in  colour,  but 
coarse,  with  a  corolla  disproportionately  small  for  the  size 
of  the  flower ;  2,  common  in  colour,  sepals  not  expanding 
nearly  hide  the  corolla ;  3,  large  and  stout,  but  wanting  con- 
trast in  the  colours  ;  4,  sepals  too  long,  but  stout  and  showy  ; 
5  wants  compactness  of  form,  and  the  sepals  hide  the  corolla  ; 
G,  an  elegant  flower,  rather  common  in  colour  ;  7,  the  best  of 
the  light-tubed  flowers  ;  the  absence  of  the  violet  or  purple 
in  the  corolla  we  consider  a  defect  in  your  flowers.* 

Gloxinias— Drys dale — Your  seedling  was  so  much  bruised  by 
travelling,  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  it.} 

Pelargoniums— J  MS — The  best  of  your  seedlings  are  but 
second-rate  flowers  ;  they  possess  generally  long  and  narrow 
under  petals,  are  wanting  in  substance,  and  the  spot  in  the 
top  petals  is  poor  in  character;  the  best  are  6  and  7;  the 
foiiner  on  account  of  its  colour — thelatterhas  good  form  and 

clearness.* tS  B — Your  seedlings  are  quite  second-rate 

varieties ;  10  is  decidedly  the  best — the  colours  are  clear, 
and  the  white  centre  is  pretty,  but  we  have  the  same  dispo- 
sition of  colours  in  flowers  very  superior  to  your  specimen  in 

size  and  substance.*. E  EorE  L — Your  seedlings  are  very 

inferior  in  size,  substance,  and  form  to  the  Pelargoniums  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  spots  in  the  top  petals  are  generally 
too  undefined.  No.  1  is  decidedly  the  best,  desirable  in 
colour,  but  in  other  respects  second-rate.* 

Petunias— J  M  S— Your  seedlings  are  Bmall ;  in  colour  and 
marking  2  is  very  pretty.— >K  M—  Many  of  your  blooms 
were  quite  decayed  by  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  probably 
they  were  old  when  cut,  and  the  dampness  of  the  Moss  did 
the  rest.  112  is  a  large  and  finely-coloured  flower  ;  102  do.  ; 
the  remainder  were  not  in  a  state  to  form  an  opinion  upon.* 

Erratum— In  the  article  on  "Entomology"  at  p.  444,  col.  b,  J 
line  23  from  top,  for  "  their,"  read  "  this." 
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INCREASE  OF  PREMIUMS  TO  £800,  which  is 
offered  this  year  by  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  at  its  Ninth  Great  Annual  Meeting  at  Wakx- 
field,  on  Thursday,  6th  of  Augdst  next, 

LORD  WEDLOCK,  President. 
Vice-Presidm  ts. 
Earl  Fitz william.  I      Earl  of  Harewood. 

Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Richard  Bethel,  Esq.  Viscount  Morpeth. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  as  prizes  for 
Stock,  Implements,  Farms,  Essays,  Poultry,  tfcc. 

The  entry  Closes  on  Thubsdat,  the  23rd  of  Jolt.  Prize 
Sheets  and  Forms  may  be  had  free,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Members  of  the  Society  for  exhibiting, 
nor  to  any  party  for  exhibiting  Implements  and  Poultry. 

For  Implements  2001.  is  offered  in  Medals  and  Money,  to  be 
decided  after  actual  trial. 

Reduced  charges  will  be  made  by  the  Railways  ;  on  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  articles  for  the  Show  will  be 
conveyed  free.  . 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  who  may  prefer  to  deliver 
-their  entries  personally,  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  1,  Clarence- 
street,  York  ;  and  W.  Barrat,  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  will  also 
receive  them,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary;  but  all 
entries  made  to  them  must  be  at  least  one  day  before  the  23rd 
of  Jult. 

Programmes  of  the  proceedings  and  particulars  of  the  Ex- 
hibitions, Dinners,  Discussions,  &c,  will  be  ready  by  the  20tb 
of  July,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 

Matthew  M.  Milbuen,  Secretary. 
Thorpfield,  Thirsk,  July  1846. 


EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  —  The 
Midsummer  Term  will  begin  on  the  27th  Jolt,  instant. 
Students  who  wish  to  enter  at  that  time,  and  whose  names  are 
not  aheady  on  the  list,  are  requested  to  have  their  papers 
filled  up  and  sent  in  without  delay,  that  they  may  pass  the 
Council  previous  to  that  day.  Printed  Forms  may  be  obtained 
~by  application  in  writing  to  the  Principal.  No  In-student  can 
enter  without  the  nomination  of  a  Shareholder. 

Shares,  until  the  list  is  full,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Secretary.  By  direction  of  the  Council, 

Cirencester,  July  11.  Robt.  J.  Brown,  Hon.  Sec. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

Toesoav,         July  1-n 

Wbdnbsdat,     —      15  [.Meeting  of  the  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  at  Newcastle. 

THDKSD4Y,  —         16J 

Thu.3da*,       —      23 1  Agricultural  Imp.  See.  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
July    21— Bromejrrove  I     July    27  -Wellington 

—      £2— Plymton  St.  Maty 


On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  January,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  expounding'  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  Cokn  Laws  and  the  remis- 
sion and  reduction  of  various  protective  duties 
affecting  the  agricultural  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  manufacturing  interest,  stated  his  intention  to 
grant  to  the  former  certain  beneficial  provisions  as 
compensation  for  the  excess  of  protection  he  then 
proposed  to  remove  from  them,  and  which  they 
have  since  been  obliged  to  relinquish.  We  wish 
scrupulously  to  avoid  any  manifestation  of  party 
feeling  regarding  those  political  subjects  upon  which 
our  readers  may  hold  different  opinions  ;  but  that 
period  in  the  Parliamentary  session  has  arrived 
(without  regarding  the  unsettled  state  of  ministerial 
movements),  when  it  behoves  all  parties  interested 
in  bills  before  the  legislature  to  urge  them  forward 
with  despatch.  The  new  Corn  Bill  has  become 
law.  The  tariff  has  been  amended  ;  but  where — in 
what  stage  of  progression  are  the  compensating 
measures  to  which  we  have  alluded  ?  We  cannot 
say,— 

"  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet." 

For  however  well  intentionedthe  Government  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  when  contemplating 
then  future  proceedings,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Agri° 
cultural  interest  is  not  now  so  sure  of  the  proffered 
compensation  as  it  is  certain  of  the  permanent  loss 
of  protection. 

The  promised  provisions  were  four  in  number, 
viz.  : — 

1st.  To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  highways. 

2d.  To  amend  the  law  of  settlement. 

3d.  To  authorise  the  advance  of  public  money  to 
promote  the  drainage  of  land. 

And  4th.  To  relieve  the  county  rate-payers  of 
the  charge  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  gaol  and 
of  prosecuting  felons. 
_  Of  these  we  have  only  heard  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  first  and  third,  and  while  we  protest 
against  the  delay  of  measures  which  it  was  im- 
plied were  to  become  law  contemporaneously  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  it  is  our  present  in- 
tention to  advert  but  to  one  of  the  proposed  bills, 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  and  which  we 
trust  all  parties  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure.  We 
allude  to  the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"To  authorise  the  advance  of  public  money  to  a 
l:mited  amount  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
laud  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  works  of 
Drainage." 

The  principle  of  charging  land  and  the  inherit- 
ance with  money  expended  in  permanent  improve- 
ments of  the  soil,  repayable  by  instalments,   was 


advocated  by  Mr,  Puset,  and  recognised  by  the 
legislature  in  the  statute  of  the  3  and  4  Victoria, 
cap.  55.  This  Act  was  carried  through  Parliament 
bare  of  operative  provisions,  more  with  a  view  to- 
procure  an  admission  of  the  preamble,  and  the 
principle  it  involved,  than  to  obtain  at  that  time  an 
effective  measure.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
discovery  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question 
of  dealing  with  property  in  which  the  owners  had 
only  a  limited  interest  would  lead  to  suggestions 
from  persons  practically  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  that  an  amending  act  would  then  be  sought 
and  obtained. 

In  the  year'  1S43,  an  Association  was  formed 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Charnock,  of  Wakefield, 
called  the  "  Yorkshire  Land  Draining  Associa- 
tion." It  was  actively  supported  by  many  leading 
agriculturists,  who  found  the  expence  and  delay  of 
using  Mr.  Pcsey's  Act  a  veto  upon  their  proceed- 
ing. The  Association  is  now  dissolved,  but  to  the 
zeal  of  some  of  its  members  (among  whom  were  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  Ballenden  Ker)  may 
be  ascribed  the  present  Government  measure.  An 
amending  bill  prepared  by  them  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pusey,  in 
July  1844,  and  was  dropped  in  the  following  month 
on  an  understanding  that  it  should  be  originated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  A  select  committee  was  appointed 
before  whom  evidence  was  adduced,  and  by  whom 
a  report  was  drawn  up,  resulting  in  the  Act  of  last 
session,  which  effected  several  important  improve- 
ments on  the  former  measure  but  left  its  jurisdiction 
still  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  would  appear 
that  the  notice  of  Government  was  attracted  to  the 
emanations  of  this  committee,  and,  satisfied  that 
"  the  great  capability  of  improvement  inherent  in 
all  kinds  of  land"  would  afford  security  to  the 
nation  for  an  advance  of  three  millions  of  the  public 
money  to  a  particular  class  of  the  community,  the 
minister  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  such  a  step, 
being  assured  that  a  reciprocal  public  advantage 
would  be  gained  in  the  employment  of  rural  labour 
and  in  the  vast  increase  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  bill  in  question  deals  alike  with  the  owner 
in  fee  as  with  the  tenant  for  life,  and  any  landowner 
presenting  a  case  by  which  it  is  clear  that  an  im- 
provement in  annual  value  will  be  effected,  exceed- 
ing the  amount  to  be  charged  on  the  land,  may 
borrow  the  public  money  irrespective  of  bis  title  to 
such  land. 

The  Inclosure  Commissioners  being  constituted 
the  agents  for  carrying  the  measure  into  execution, 
the  apprehensions  of  delay  and  expense  innate  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  be  called  forth. 
Other  facilities  hitherto  wanted  are  here  supplied. 

A  landowner  may  obtain  advances  of  money  as 
the  works  proceed,  and  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  scientific  skill  of  the  officers  of  the  commis- 
sion, who  will  report  to  the  Commissioners  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  required  in  the  first  instance 
to  certify  their  opinion  of  the  amount  of  benefit 
the  proposed  improvement  will  afford.  Supposing 
the  cost  of  draining  an  estate  to  be  on  the  average 
4/.  per  acre,  then  the  officer  of  the  commission  will 
be  required  to  report  that  in  his  opinion  the  land 
will  be  increased  in  value  5s.  3d.  per  acre  at  least. 
This  being  done  by  an  indifferent  competent  person, 
the  Government  will  be  secure  against  an  improvi- 
dent use  of  the  public  money,  and  the  landowner 
against  incautious  and  unskilful  work.  The  amount 
of  rent-charge  is  fixed  at  6/.  10s.  for  every  100/.  ex- 
pended, and  the  term  of  years  over  which  this  pay- 
ment will  extend  is  to  be  22  years,  so  that  by  44 
half-yearly  instalments  of  3/.  5s.,  a  loan  of  100/. 
will  be  repaid. 

But  we  think  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  will 
arise  from  the  enactments  in  clauses  34,  35,  and  37, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that  any  tenant  may  join 
his  landlord  in  an  application  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  may  render  himself  liable  to  pay  the  rent-charge 
to  the  Collector  of  Assessed  Taxes.  By  this  means 
an  active  tenant  may  secure  the  advantage  of  bor- 
rowed capital,  with  no  other  aid  from  his  absentee 
landlord  than  an  acquiescence  in  the  object  sought, 
and  an  understanding  that  upon  leaving  his  farm 
before  the  expiration  of  the  22  years  the  tenant 
leaves  the  land  subject  to  so  much  additional  rent. 
Several  tenants,  too,  may  co-operate  in  one  scheme, 
and  by  an  apportionment  of  the  rent-charge,  each 
may  pay  their  respective  shares. 

We  think  that  the  Commissioners'  charge  for  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  upon  the  works  should  be 
charged  on  the  land,  and  form  part  of  the  borrowed 
money,  but  as  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  Bill  we 
will  raise  no  objection  on  this  head,  which  is  of  minor 
importance,  but  close  our  remarks  with  the  hope 
that  sufficient  has  been  said  to  enlist  the  energies 
of  our  influential  agricultural  friends  to  secure  to 
the  country,  without  further  delay,  this  valuable 
measure. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  FARMING  OF  ARABLE 
LAND  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND,  RECOM- 
MENDED FOR  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION. 

1.  Never  to  be  contented  until  all  your  land  has  been 

trenched  and  turned  over  by  the  plough  a  foot  in  depth, 

nor  until 

2.  The  wet  land  be  made  dry  by  deep  draining,  and 
consider  no  land  effectually  drained  unless  the 
drains  be  4  feet  in  depth — that  is  to  say,  unless  the 
water-level  be  so  far  below  the  surface  that  the  corn 
shall  have  at  least  a  foot  of  dry  earth  to  root  in  un- 
affected by  capillary  attraction  of  moisture  from  beiow, 
and  the  chill  that  water  nearer  to  the  surface  causes  ; 
this  can  be  done  only  by  having  the  drains  4  feet  from 
the  surface. 

3.  For  sowing  of  spring  corn  consider  the  season 
commences  with  the  new  year,  and  have  no  other  fear 
than  that  of  being  too  late.  When  the  ground  is  dry 
enough,  and  fine  enough,  the  sooner  it  is  in  the  better, 
it  will  yield  more,  and  the  liability  to  blight  or  be  beaten 
down  will  be  less. 

4.  In  sowing,  drill  or  dibble  all,  and  have  the  rows 
not  nigher  than  a  foot  between  them,  so  as  to  admit  of 
hoeing  either  by  horse  or  hand,  and  hand-weeding  at 
late  periods. 

5.  Hoe  and  hand-weed  all  corn  ;  let  not  a  weed  in 
flower  be  seen  amongst  it  ;  ever  recollect  that  wetds 
occapy  space  and  consume  nutriment,  displacing  corn, 
or  robbing  the  land. 

6.  Never  sow  two  crops  of  one  genus  in  succession  ; 
Legumes  or  Pulse  may  follow  Cereal  grain,  and  Cereal 
grain  may  follow  Legumes  or  Pulse  ;  but  never  Cereal 
after  Cereal,  or  Pulse  after  Pulse.  Recollect  Rye-grass 
is  a  Cereal  plant,  and  unsuits  the  land  for  White 
Straw  corn. 

7.  In  apportioning  the  rate  of  seed  per  acre,  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  bad  consequences  that  must  ensue  if 
too  much  be  sown.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  so  much  be 
sown  as  to  produce  more  plants  at  first  than  the  space 
will  afterwards  allow  to  attain  maturity,  the  latter 
growth  of  the  whole  will  be  impeded,  and  a  diseased 
stage  will  commence  and  last  till  harvest  as  soon  as  the 
plants  cover  the  ground. 

8.  Manure  should  be  applied  only  to  green  or  ca!t!e 
crops,  and  never  to  corn  ;  by  giving  it  to  the  former 
the  earth  derives  the  advantage  of  the  extra  dressing 
that  the  extra  growth  returns,  but  when  applied  to  corn 
the  earth  is  so  much  the  more  exhausted  by  the  extra 
growth  of  straw,  and  frequently,  too,  the  grain  is 
thereby  positively  injured  by  being  beat  down  and 
blighted  in  the  straw  ;  it  always  is  made  more  hazardous 
by  dressing. 

9.  Were  farmers  to  buy  all  their  manures  they  would 
find  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  land  in  fair  heart 
would  be  about  one  pound  per  acre  per  annum.  Tbis 
quantity  of  dressing  every  farm  in  fair  productive  culti- 
vation will  supply  of  itself  if  a  proper  use  and  economy 
be  made  of  its  material  to  form  manure  and  a  due  care 
taken  of  it  afterwards,  but  from  misapplication  and 
waste  of  the  straw  and  fodder  and  from  negligence  in 
the  preservation  of  the  dung  and  urine,  at  least  half  is 
usually  lost,  and  the  arable  land  of  England  may  thus 
be  said  to  be  prejudiced  to  at  least  10s.  per  acre. 

1 0.  Were  no  other  inj  ury  done  to  the  crops  by  trees  and 
hedges  in  small  enclosures  than  that  which  arises  from 
their  mischievous  shade  and  shelter,  it  would  be  equi- 
valent to  the  ordinary  rent  of  such  fields,  but  the 
farmers  sustain  a  further  loss  in  the  additional  time 
occupied  in  its  tillage  by  the  more  frequent  stoppages 
and  turns  they  cause,  and  by  the  encouragement  to 
idleness  in  the  men  that  their  cover  afford.  I  believe 
arable  fields  with  large  hedges  and  hedge-row  timber 
round  them  whose  dimensions  are  under  eight  acres 
are  seldom  or  ever  worth  a  farmer's  cultivation.  I  see 
much  poor  open  down  land  in  profitable  cultivation,  and 
large  districts  of  enclosed  land  of  far  better  quality 
ruinous  to  the  occupiers,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fields  this  may  be 
principally  if  not  entirely  traced.  —  Hewitt  Davis, 
3,  Fredericks-place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


ON  THOROUGH  DRAINING. 

BEING  AN   ADDRESS  TO   THE   HEXHAM   FARMERS'  CXUB, 

By  Mr.  Guest,  of  Bilston. 
Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  I  should  have  been  so 
much  occupied  up  to  this  moment,  as  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  any  arrangement  of  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  expected  to  address  you.  I  must, 
therefore,  bespeak  your  indulgence,  if  what  I  may- 
say  should  be  found  to  be,  as  it  doubtless  will,  less 
correct  and  concise  than  if  it  bad  been  prepared  and 
written  down,  as  has  been  the  laudable  custom  with 
those  gentlemen  who  have  introduced  other  subjects 
for  discussion  at  your  meetings.  Most  of  agriculturists 
are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  tile  draining,  that  it 
is  probable  much  that  I  shall  say  may  be  already 
familiar  to  you  ;  but  if  from  the  experience  which  I 
have  had  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  made  observa- 
tions which  some  of  you  have  not  made,  or  come  to 
conclusions  different  from  yours,  there  may  be  some 
use  in  bringing  such  observations  and  conclusions  un- 
der discussion  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  information 
which  is  elicited  by  after  discussion  in  such  meetings 
as  this,  is  frequently  more  important  than  that  which 
is  derived  from  any  single  address.  First,  then,  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  utility  of  draining 
land  thoroughly.  So  much  of  the  land  of  this  country- 
lies  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  causing  in  it  a  great  degree 
of  humidity  and  coldness,  that  the  portion  which  is  na- 
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turally  so  dry  and  open  as  not  to  be  improved  by  drain- 
ing, is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

To  obtain  good  crops  from  such  land  is  always  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  A  wet  spring' delays  the  sow- 
ing to  a  late  period;  or  if  the  weather  be  tempting  for 
sowiug,  and  storms  of  rain  or  snow  should  interrupt  the 
operation,  as  was  the  ease  this  year,  such  land  has  small 
chance  to  recover  the  injury  it  sustains  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  ;  but  admitting  the  seed  time  to  be 
good,  and  the  crop  to  a  certain  period  to  be  flourishing,  a 
fortnight  of  wet  and  cold  weather  any  time  during  the 
summer,  cuts  down  the  fair  prospect,  and  leaves  a  thin 
and  unproductive  crop  for  the  harvest.  Such  was  the 
cas=-j,  many  of  you  wiil  remember,  in  the  high  and  cold 
districts  of  this  county  four  or  five  years  ago  ;  up  to  the 
end  of  June  the  crop  was  most  promising,  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains  then  came  on,  the  ground  was  saturated 
with  wet,  the  corn  became  yellow,  and  by  degrees 
thinner  and  thinner,  till,  ere  harvest,  the  crop  con- 
sisted more  of  Thistles  and  weeds  than  grain.  Against 
such  contingencies,  thorough  draining  is  the  only  se- 
curity ;  by  means  of  it,  an  earlier  seed  time,  as  well  as 
an  earlier  harvest,  is  obtained  ;  the  average  produce  of 
the  land  is  greatly  increased,  in  many  cases  it  is 
doubled,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  is  immensely 
lessened.  Every  one  accustomed  to  cultivate  heavy  and 
undrained  soils,  knows  the  injury  which  his  fallow  sus- 
tains by  one  ploughing  before  it  be  sufficiently  dry,  or 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  directly  after  ploughing,  and 
how  much  labour  is  required  to  recover  it  from  that 
injury,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  during  that  season. 

When,  then,  I  hear  tenants  remark  upon  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  tiles  to  drain  a  field,  I  tell  them  to 
think  of  the  future  labour  which  the  dryness  and  con- 
sequent friability  of  the  soil  after  draining,  will  save 
them  ;  more  perhaps  in  one  year  of  fallow  than  all  the 
carting  of  tiles,  with  the  certainty  of  a  much  better  crop 
to  boot. 

So  far  I  have  alluded  to ;  corn  crops,  but  in  our  days 
the  root  crops  have  grown  into  an  importance  almost 
greater  than  those  of  corn,  especially  on  soils  of  inferior 
quality.  It  becomes,  then,  a  great  desideratum  to  sub- 
stitute Turnips  for  naked  fallows,  in  all  possible  cases, 
and  this  thorough  draining  enables  us  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  do.  I  have  seen  a  field  which,  previous  to 
draining,  never  was  thought  capable  of  growing.  Tur- 
nips, produce  a  crop  the  year  after  being  drained, 
which  was  sold,  for  eating  on  the  land,  at  61.  per  acre  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  Barley  crop  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  the  double  of  what  it  had  ever  been  known 
to  grow  before,  thus  returning  the  entire  cost  of  drain- 
in  g  in  those  two  seasons  ;  but  on  landless  unfavourable, 
and  on  which  Turnips  nave  hitherto  been  cultivated, 
though  at  great  risk  from  wet  seasons,  the  advantage 
of  draining  is  found,  in  its  easier  and  earlier  cultivation, 
in  the  greater  certainty  of  its  produce,  the  ease  and 
comparatively  small  injury  which  attends  the  removal 
of  the  crop  from  the  field,  and  the  increased  benefit 
derived  both  by  the  land  and  the  stock,  if  consumed 
on  the  ground.  Every  one  knows  how  much  better 
sheep  thrive  on  dry  than  damp  land,  and  how  much 
less  waste  of  food  is  occasioned.  But  it  is  not  to  til- 
lage lands  only  that  the  benefit  of  draining  is  confined. 
1  know  a  rough  ox  pasture  for  which  an  allowance  for 
chaining  was  made  by  the  landlord,  but  which  did  not 
finish  the  job,  and  a  part  is  left  yet  undone  by  the 
tenant.  The  part  which  was  first  drained  comes  earlier 
anil  affords  a  full  bite  to  cattle  three  or  four  weeks 
sooner  than  the  'other,  and  is  besides  so  much  sweeter 
and  more  nutritious,  that  they  are  constantly  upon  it 
and  never  upon  the  other,  till  necessity  compels  them. 
By  abstracting  the  water,  the  coarse  and  aquatic  plants 
are  destroyed,  and  again  succeeded  by  Grasses  of  finer 
quality  and  earlier  growth,  by  which  means  the  value 
of  the  pasture  is  much  increased. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  rain  in  promoting  vegetation 
are  too  well  known  and  too  obvious  to  require  remark  ; 
every  shower  envoys  a  portion  of  ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  earth,  and  communicates  a  fertilising 
property.  It  is  only  when  the  land  is  saturated  with  it, 
and  when,  instead  of  passing  through,  it  remains  in  it, 
till  abstracted  by  evaporation,  that  it  becomes  per- 
nicious. The  most  intense  cold  is  produced  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  and  if  water  falling  upon  land  with 
a  retentive  subsoil  is  left  till  it  be  removed  by  that 
means,  which  in  winter  is  very  slow,  the  earth  is 
starved,  and  the  plants  it  contains  frequently  perish, 
or,  as  is  the  case  with  Wheat,  lose  their  hold,  and  are 
thrown  out  by  frost.  By  draining  thoroughly,  we  make 
the  rain  our  friend,  and  not  our  enemy  ;  we  take  all 
the  benefit,  and  avoid  the  injury.  It  is  not,  however,  only 
during  winter  that  superabundant  moisture  in  the  land  is 
pernicious  ;  its  effects  are  equally  injurious  in  the 
drought  of  summer.  We  see  the  strong  soils  which 
in  winter  were  saturated  with  water,  in  the  drought  of 
summer  become  hard,  impervious  and  unmanageable  ; 
cracked  it  may  be  with  large  fissures,  hut  baked  together, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  same  effect  is  produced  in  hard  frost  ; 
et  any  man  attempt  to  push  his  walking  stick  into  such 
land  at  such  a  time,  and  he  finds  it  bound  in  a  coat  of 
iron  while  that  which  had  been  rendered  dry  and 
fnable  by  draining,  is  still  loose  and  pervious.  One 
ohwous  effect  of  water  lodging  in  the  soil  is,  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  ;  but  as  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  draining, 
the  air  immediately  takes  its  place,  and  intermixing 
with  the  particles  of  soil,  communicates  to  it  that 
divisibility  and  mellowness  to  which  farmers  give  the 
term  of  friability. 

It  is  from  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  a  greater 


depth,  charged  as  it  always  is  with  some  degree  of  mois- 
ture, that  dry  and  loamy  land  is  found  to  resist  drought 
better  than  wet  and  adhesive  clays.  [Mr.  Grey  then 
went  into  a  curious  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
principle  of  atmospheric  pressure,  showing  its  effects  on 
all  external  objects,  its  tendency  to  insinuate  air  into 
the  ground  and  occupy  the  place  of  water,  and  even  aid 
in  expelling  it ;  and  illustrated  its  effects  as  needful  to 
the  human  body,  by  relating  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  the  celebrated  travellers  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  who,  when  taking  observations  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  Cordillera  mountains,  found  the  air  so 
rarefied  as  to  make  breathing  painful,  and  at  length  to 
cause  the  blood  to  flow  from  their  eyes  and  ears,  the 
external  pressure  being  no  longer  equal  to  counteract 
the  internal  impetus  of  the  heart.  Apologising  for  the 
digression,  Mr.  G.  proceeded.] 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  utility  of  draining, 
allow  me  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  first  thing,  and  that  is  of 
essential  importance  in  setting  out  drains,  is  to  secure  a 
clear  outfall  for  the  water  which  is  to  be  discharged 
from  them.  I  have  seen  much  injury  and  loss  sustained 
by  allowing  the  drainage  of  a  field  to  be  emptied  into 
aji  open  ditch  with  little  declivity,  while  by  negligence 
in  allowing  Grass  and  weeds  to  obstruct  its  course,  the 
ends  of  the  drains  were  sanded  up  and  rendered  useless; 
it  is  much  safer  to  incur  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
water  in  a  covered  drain  till  a  clear  outlet  can  be  found 
for  it.  Another  thing  to  be  especially  avoided  is  the 
laying  of  tile-drains  through  a  hedge,  that  they  may  be 
emptied  into  a  ditch  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  roots  of  trees  have  a  great  tendency  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  cavity  of  drains,  and  to  run  along 
them  to  a  great  extent  ;  the  root  6f  the  Ash  is  espe- 
cially pernicious  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  drains  which 
had  been  run  across  a  hedgerow  with  Ash-trees  in  it, 
which  stopped  running,  and  on  taking  up  the  tiles  they 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
were  grown  over  with  a  hairy-looking  vegetable  sub- 
stance resembling  a  badger's  tail,  and  had  entirely 
stopped  the  circulation  of  water,  and  spoiled  the  drains 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fence.  But  I  would 
not  only  avoid  placing  drains  in  a  hedge — I  would  also 
keep  them  in  general,  and  as  much  as  possible  off  the 
headlands,  in  tillage  fields.  It  is,  I  see,  a  common 
practice  to  run  the  carry  drain  along  the  headland  ; 
my  objection  to  that  is,  that  the  headland  is  travelled 
upon  by  corn-carts  and  dung-carts,  and  is  turned  upon 
in  ploughing,  so  that  drains  are  in  much  greater  danger 
of  being  broken  in  or  disturbed,  or  so  pressed  into  hol- 
lows that  sand  may  filter  into  them,  than  when  laid 
across  the  ends  of  the  ridges  2  or  3  yards  above  the 
headland  furrow. 

I  would  also  recommend  in  draining  that  the  drains 
of  every  field  he  laid  down  upon  a  plan  when  finished, 
so  that  no  difficulty  may  afterwards  be  found,  in  case  of 
stoppage  or  inefficiency,  in  going  directly  to  the  spot. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  drains,  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  controversy,  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  has  not  been  formed  without  much 
observation,  that  we  have  wasted  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  a  great  many  tiles,  by  laying  them  too  near  the 
surface.  The  tendency  of  water  is  downward,  and  the 
nearer  its  downward  course  approaches  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  quicker  will  be  its  escape.  It  follows,  then, 
that  it  will  find  its  way  more  quickly  to  a  drain  of  3  or 
4  feet  deep  than  of  2  feet.  And  in  fact,  in  the  case  of 
drains  only  20  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and  20  feet  apart, 
the  water  from  the  middle  of  the  interval  must  have  a 
course  so  nearly  horizontal  as  to  be  very  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  to  expose  the  land  to  wetness  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  theory  of  deep  drains  is  this,  that  by 
abstracting  the  water  and  admitting  air  instead,  the 
soil  (but  especially  the  clay),  contracts  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  water  is  drawn  off ;  and  in  contracting,  small 
fissures  or  veins  are  formed,  which  serve  as  channels  for 
the  water  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  To  leave 
theory,  however,  as  we  are  all  practical  people  here,  1 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  myself  : — A  field  had  been 
drained  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
still,  as  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  of  drying  the  land  so 
quickly  as  had  been  expected,  the  owner  had  a  few 
drains  cut  here  and  there  at  a  depth  of  4  feet.  After  a 
heavy  rain,  I  along  with  others  went  to  examine  the 
field  ;  we  found  a  small  run  of  muddy  water  from  some 
of  the  shallow  drains ;  but  a  copious  one  of  clear  water 
from  all  the  deeper  ones,  showing  that  in  its  descent  to 
them,  it  had  not  robbed  the  soil  of  any  of  its  finest  parts, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  shallow  drains,  and  that  it  was 
escaping  much  faster  from  the  land.  You  will  find  it 
also  recorded,  from  most  authentic  information,  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,"  that  the  water 
drawn  from  an  acre  of  land  in  an  hour,  drained  at  a 
depth  of  4  feet,  was  one-third  more  than  from  another 
adjoining  acre,  with  2  feet  drains  ;  and  that  the  run 
began  sooner,  after  the  fall  of  rain,  in  the  deeper  drains, 
and  of  course  also  ceased  sooner,  than  in  the  shallow 
ones.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  hardly  any  case 
should  tiles  be  laid  at  a  less  depth  than  3  feet,  but  that 
in  many  cases  4  feet  would  be  preferable.  The  expense 
should  be  estimated  more  by  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion than  the  outlay  of  money  ;  but  even  in  respect  of 
expense  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  deep  draining  ;  for, 
if  drains  3  feet  deep  and  30  feet  apart  are  more  effica- 
cious than  those  of  2  feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart,  the 
former  comes  cheaper  by  the  acre,  as  there  is  only  one 
foot  more  of  soil  to  remove  in  the  deeper  drains  than 
in  the  shallower,  against  which  is  to  be  set  the  saving 
in  the  purchase  and  carting  of  one-third  of  the  tiles. 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  one  rule  can  be  appli- 
cable to  all  situations.  Much  must  be  left  iu  every  case 
to  the  kind  of  subsoil  which  is  met  with  ;  in  some  places 
seams  of  sand  are  found  intersecting  beds  of  clay,  and 
then  probably  one  deep  drain  may  lay  a  whole  acre 
dry  better  than  many  shallow  ones  would.  There  is 
one  description  of  subsoil  common  in  this  county,  in 
which  I  think  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  the  drains 
frequent  and  shallow  rather  than  deep  and  more  dis- 
tant ;  because  it  is  so  firm  and  hard  that  I  believe  no 
cracking  bor  contraction  will  take  place  in  it  so  as  to 
allow  water  to  descend  ;  on  which  account  the  best  way 
probably  is  just  to  dig  through  the  soil,  and  lay  the  tile 
into  a  groove  cut  in  the  subsoil.  This  subsoil  we  call 
Moorband  (in  other  parts  it  is  called  Pan),  and  is  a  con- 
cretion of  gravel  and  clay  with  oxide  of  iron,  so  hard 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  break  it  up.* 

One  thing  I  have  omitted  to  remark,  and  that  is,  that 
in  making  drains  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  done 
as  much  as  may  be  in  the  spring,  or  in  dry  weather, 
when  bottomed  out — care  being  always  taken  to  lay  the 
tiles  or  pipes  level,  and  directly  opposite  each  other ; 
let  them  be  covered  just  so  much  with  clay,  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  as  to  keep  them  safe,  and  then 
leave  the  drains  open  fcr  as  long  a  time  as  may  he  con- 
venient for  working  the  land  ;  because  the  volume  of 
air  which  in  this  way  has  access  to  the  drain  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  which  can  pass  through  the  tile  or 
pipe,  that  the  contraction  of  the  soil  or  clay  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  and  the  drains  come  so  much  sooner  into 
full  action. 

Then  as  to  the  tile  or  pipe  which  it  is  advisable  to 
use — for  a  long  time  we  used  tiles  of  unnecessary  size, 
and  in  many  situations  those  tiles  could  not  be  used  with 
safety  without  soles,  which  became  very  expensive — of 
late  years  pipes  have  been  substituted  for  tiles,  and  are, 
I  think,  in  every  respect  deserving  a  preference ;  I 
prefer  them  because  they  are  safer  against  stoppage, 
stronger,  more  durable,  and  more  economical.  The 
circular  shape  is  that  which  in  all  sewers,  and  carries 
of  water,  is  found  to  be  least  liable  to  be  stopped  up, 
because  the  current  is  always  deepest  and  strongest  in 
the  centre,  into  which  every  substance  that  comes  must 
fall  and  be  carried  off,  whereas  a  flat  bottom  admits  o£ 
deposits  and  accumulations  which  the  shallow  current 
caunot  always  remove.  Pipes  are  less  apt  to  be  sanded 
up  on  this  account  than  tiles  in  flat  ground,  and  on 
steep  hill  sides  they  are  safer,  as,  when  once  fixed,  the 
current  cannot  displace  or  undermine  them.  They  are 
stronger  of  necessity,  by  the  equal  pressure  upon  the 
circle,  which  any  one  may  prove  for  himself.  I  lately 
broke  several  tiles  with  my  hands  at  a  tile  kiln,  while  I 
stood  and  jumped  upon  pipes  of  the  same  clay  without 
effect ;  and  they  are  more  economical,  because  they  are 
cheaper  to  purchase,  and  a  cart  carries  a  much  greater- 
number.  It  is  objected  to  pipes  that  they  may  roll 
aside  when  laid  into  the  drain,  and  the  end  of  one  may 
not  be  exactly  opposite  the  end  of  the  next ;  but  then 
it  may  be  objected  that  careless  workmen  may  spoil 
any  job,  and  unquestionably  all  kinds  of  draining  require 
attention  and  nicety  in  the  execution.  Admitting  this 
as  an  objection,  however,  I  think  it  is  fully  obviated  by 
the  kind  of  pipe  now  made  at  Whittonstall,  and  at  other 
places  in  this  district,  which,  while  it  preserves  the  cir- 
cular form  for  the  water,  is  attached  to  a  flat  bottom, 
which  keeps  its  place  in  the  drain  as  steadily  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  can  do,  a  specimen  of  which  I  expected 
to  have  found  here,  but  it  has  not  made  its  way  into 
the  room.  Such  pipes  of  various  bore  can  be  made  at 
from  16s.  to  20s.  per  1000. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  noticed  most  of  the 
points  which  are  important  in  connexion  with  this  highly 
interesting  subject — a  subject  which  is  now  occupying 
much  capital,  and  giving  employment  to  a  multitude  of 
hands  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  which  is  destined, 
I  believe,  to  render  the  produce  of  our  soil  much  more 
certain  than  heretofore,  and  greatly  to  increase  its  aver- 
age annual  amount.  There  is  yet  one  thing  iu  connexion 
with  draining,  and  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
subsoil  ploughing,  which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
advert  to,  and  that  is  the  depth  to  which  plants  will 
send  their  roots  in  search  of  nourishment,  if  not  impeded 
by  impervious  subsoils,  and  by  water  which  is  pernicious 
to  them.  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  Bamburgh  Castle 
some  stalks  of  Wheat  which  were  placed  there,  I  believe 
by  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  whose  roots  had  penetrated 
to  upwards  of  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;, 
they  had  been  got,  I  think,  by  breaking  in  the  edge  of 
a  quarry  near  which  the  Wheat  was  growing,  and 
which  had  found  means  to  penetrate  its  open  soil.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Fern  pushes  its  roots,  far  exceeding 
the  height  of  its  stem,  may  have  been  remarked  by  most 
of  you  on  a  steep  bank  or  by  the  side  of  a  brook  ;  we 
find  the  roots  of  trees,  too,  pushing  outwards  into  the 
soil,  to  the  great  obstruction  of  the  plough,  as  far  as 
their  tops  rise  into  the  air.  If  then  this  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  plants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  draw  <sff  the  stagnant  water  by  deep 
draining,  and  make  the  land  permeable  to  atmospheric 
influence,  and  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants,  in  the 
like  proportion  shall  we  increase  its  productive  powers 
— while  by  lessening  the  evaporation,  and  ridding  the 
earth  of  noxious  vapours,  we  shall  contribute  materially 
to  the   warmth,  dryness,  and  salubrity  of  our  atmo- 
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sphere.  1  now  beg  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
very  attentive  hearing  with  which  you  have  favoured 
me,  in  an  address  which  may  have  appeared  to  you 
rather  desultory,  and  if  any  one  has  objections  to  make 
to  my  statements,  or  explanations  to  ask  for,  I  shall  be 
most  ready  to  attend  to  him. 

A  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Stephenson  as  to  the 
size  of  pipes  which  Mr.  Grey  deemed  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  water  from  drains  30  to  33  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Grey  :  I  consider  pipes  of  one  inch  diameter 
generally  sufficient — more,  indeed,  than  ever  will  be 
filled  ;  look  8 1  the  quantity  of  water  vented  by  a  lead 
pipe  of  much  smaller  dimensions  in  your  stable  yard  ; 
but  it  is  an  object  to  admit  air  as  well  as  to  convey 
water,  and  therefore  I  am  not  strenuous  for  very  small 
pipes,  that  is  more  a  question  of  economy.  If  your 
drains  are  say  300  yards  long,  begin  with  1-inch  pipes 
for  100  yards,  then  take  1|  inch,  and  so  go  on  increas- 
ing as  you  approach  the  outlet ;  and  your  carry  drain 
may  be  made  of  a  single  large  pipe  or  of  three  smaller 
ones,  two  side  by  side,  and  one  above  them,  which  makes 
a  safe  and  excellent  main  drain  ;  the  top  pipe,  however, 
being  seldom  needed. 

Mr.  Smith  inquired  if  Mr.  Grey  would  recommend  to 
put  small  stones  over  the  pipes,  or  straw,  or  any  other 
substance. 

Mr.  Grey  said  the  object  was  to  draw  the  water,  not 
along  the  surface  and  down  into  the  top  of  the  drain, 
but  by  a  downward  fall  through  the  soil  into  the  bottom 
of  the  drain,  when  it  would  insinuate  itself  into  the 
joints  of  the  tiles  or  pipes ;  he  therefore  considered  that 
the  firmest  stuff  was  best  for  the  top  of  the  pipe.  He 
disliked  to  see  straw  carried  out  for  that  purpose,  because 
it  robbed  the  fold-yard  and  the  dung-heap,  and  did  as 
he  thought,  no  good.  He  had  had  occasion  to  drain  a 
good  deal  of  thin  moorish  land,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  through  a  sharp  yellow  sand ;  he  had  laid 
Heather,  which  is  a  very  imperishable  article,  on  the 
tiles  in  that  ease,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  being  washed 
into  them. 

Another  question  was  then  asked,  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  drains  ought  to  be  laid,  whether  directly  up- 
wards or  in  a  slanting  direction. 

Mr.  Grey  replied,  that  he  considered  all  drains  ought 
to  be  laid  perpendicularly  and  at  right  angles  to  the  in- 
cline ;  for  in  that  way,  the  strata  as  they  crop  out,  are 
cut  through,  and  the  water  they  contain  is  immediately 
discharged  into  the  drains  ;  whereas,  in  the  old  way  of 
laying  the  drains  obliquely,  they  frequently  ran  along 
in  beds  of  clay,  drying  only  a  yard  or  two  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  without  abstracting  the  water 
which  was  proving  injurious  to  the  land. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place  among  several 
members,  when  Mr.  Grey  stated  that  having  an  engage- 
ment at  some  distance  within  two  hours,  he  must  take 
leave  of  them.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grey  was  then 
proposed  by  Mr.  Trotter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee,  and 
adopted  by  acclamation. 

After  the  chairman's  departure,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  him  with  a 
request  that  he  would  allow  his  address-to  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  club,  subject 
to  his  revision  and  correction,  for  which  purpose  the 
notes  taken  by  the  Secretary  and  others  were  placed  in 
his  hands. 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS. 

( Continued  from  p.  43-t.J 
The  drill  we  use  is  one  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Smyth,  of  Peasaohall,  Suffolk.  It  is  made  for  sowing 
10  rows  of  corn,  6  inches  apart,  either  with  or  without 
pulverised  manures,  and  we  can  set  it  to  drill  4  rows  of 
Turnips  17^  inches  wide.  All  lever  drills  should  be  of 
such  sizes  as  will  admit  of  being  converted  to  sow  equal 
numbers  of  rows  of  Turnips,  viz.,  two,  four,  six,  or 
eight,  as  the  manure  box  is  divided  in  the  centre  to 
assist  in  distributing  it  equally,  for  it  is  evident  if  there 
should  be  an  odd  number  of  coulters  at  work,  say  five, 
two  of  them  would  be  depositing  as  much  manure  as  the 
other  three.  There  is  just  one  deficiency  in  those 
drills,  if  not  distinctly  named  in  ordering  them,  viz.,  the 
want  of  an  extra  set  of  levers  with  wider  manure  tubes 
for  using  in  the  Turnip  sowing,  and  furnished  also  with 
separate  small  tubes  and  coulters  for  depositing  the 
seed  apart  from  the  manure.  In  pouring  down  50  or 
60  bushels  of  ashes  or  other  manure  per  acre,  if  the 
tubes  are  not  4  or  4j  inches  in  diameter  they  are  fre- 
quently choking  ;  this  causes  a  stop  to  clean  out  the 
tube,  and  what  is  worse  a  good  many  yards  of  the  row 
gets  no  manure.  And  if,  as  is  usual  with  many  Suffolk- 
made  drills,  the  seed  is  deposited  through  the  same 
tubes  with  the  manure,  the  row  is  without  seed.  This 
I  consider  to  be  an  imperfect  and  dangerous  mode  of 
depositing  the  seed.  In  the  first  place  it  is  better  to  be 
placed  over  the  manure  than  mixed  among  it ;  and, 
secondly,  wheu  put  in  with  the  manures,  it  is  frequently 
buried,  because  in  depositing  these  it  is  necessary  to 
have  them  2  inches  under  the  surface,  consequently  the 
coulter  performing  this  work  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  must  deposit  some  of  the  manure,  and  also 
the  seed  perhaps  3,  3J-,  or  even  4  inches  deep.  And  at 
these  latter  depths  I  am  convinced  the  greater  part 
of  the  seed  never  brairds.  I  proved  this  in  1835, 
having  with  a  hired  drill  of  this  description  sowed  six 
acres  of  Swedes  on  the  26th  May  with  bone  manure, 
allowing  3  lbs.  seed  per  acre,  the  land  being  very  dry 
at  the  time.  I  looked  and  looked  in  vain  for  a  sufficient 
plant,  and  after  waiting  until  the  first  week  in  July,  I ! 
found  there  was  nothing  to  produce  one-sixth  of  a  crop  ; 
this  being  the  case  I  determined  to  plough  up  one  half 


the  piece,  and  sow  common  Reds  and  Whites,  and  the 
other  half  I  re-sowed  with  some  sorts  on  the  same  day, 
wishing  to  give  what  few  Swedes  there  were  a  chance. 
This  drilling  was  done  across  the  Hue  of  the  Swede 
drills.  On  ploughing  up  the  other  half  of  the  ground, 
to  my  surprise  I  found  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed  had 
shot  out  stems  3  or  4  inches  long,  but  had  curled 
and  twined  about  stones  and  clods ;  and,  in  fact, 
did  not  appear  to  know  which  crevice  was  the  way  to 
the  surface  ;  there  was  also  plenty  of  seed  lying  whole, 
and  very  probably,  like  Charlock-seed,  would  have  Iain 
sound  there  for  many  years,  and  only  have  vegetated 
when  brought  near  the  surface  by  some  subsequent 
effort  of  the  plough.  The  braird  in  this  case  was  evi- 
dently obstructed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  loss 
of  the  crop  of  Swedes,  and  as  the  manure  was  deposited 
from  2 -J  to  3i,  and  may  be  at  some  soft  places 
4  inches  deep,  the  seed,  of  course,  was  equally  deep, 
and  therefore  buried.  From  this  moment  I  saw  the 
advantage  in  having  a  drill  on  the  farm,  in  order  to  sow 
as  fast  as  the  land  was  ploughed, 'and  that  it  should  be 
fitted  up  as  the  one  we  now  use,  with  extra  coulters, 
having  large  tubes  for  manure,  and  separate  small 
tubes  and  small  coulters  for  the  seed.  That  part  of 
the  field  which  was  ploughed  up  and  re-sown  with  the 
common  Turnip  proved  a  very  good  regular  crop,  while 
the  other  part  drilled  among  the  straggling  Swedes  was 
irregular  in  plant  as  well  as  in  size. 

To  return  to  our  process,  and  mode  of  sowing  :  the 
manure  is  brought  to  the  field  in  carts,  or  waggons,  and 
placed  in  proper  situations  for  the  drill  drawing  along- 
side for  getting  filled.  Three  horses,  two  men,  and  a 
boy  are  required  for  our  drill,  and  an  active  fellow  with 
a  large  shovel,  to  throw  in  the  manure,  is  necessary 
when  it  is  sown  in  large  quantities.  It  is  equally  as 
important  to  have  a  painstaking  person  to  lead  the  drill 
as  to  manage  it  ;  indeed,  the  true  and  steady  conducting 
of  the  machine  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  the 
management  of  the  machinery,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
leader  a  guide  to  keep  him  straight.  I  always  drill  the 
same  way  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  so  that  when  a 
new  breadth  is  taken  on,  the  driver  commences  it  by 
leading  the  horses  along  a  perfectly  straightfurrow,  and 
this  is  done  every  30  yards,  thus  getting  rid  of  any  twists 
and  imperfections  he  may  have  got  involved  with  in  last 
breadth.  As  the  drill  proceeds  onwards,  the  manure 
coulter,  being  pretty  large,  throws  up  the  mould  at  each 
side,  the  greater  part  of  which  rapidly  falls  back  in  its 
place,  as  the  coulter  passes  along,  and  in  so  doing  inter- 
mixes with  the  manure  as  it  pours  down  the  tubes,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  overlies  or  covers  it  1  or  2  inches 
deep  ;  consequently,  the  great  bulk  of  the  manure  is 
placed  It  to  3-i-  inches  under  the  surface. 

In  the  levers,  and  some  12  or  15  inches  behind  the 
manure  coulters,  small  ones  are  fixed  to  deposit  the 
seed  which  descends  through  small  tubes  thereto  from 
the  cup  apparatus  ;  these  are  so  regulated  as  to  place 
the  seed  from  1  to  1-^  inches  deep  ;  but,  it  sometimes 
happens,  from  the  constant  and  every  varying  perpen- 
dicular action  of  the  levers,  that  the  seed  coulters  do 
not  always  touch  the  ground  ;  nevertheless,  I  never 
found  any  irregularity  in  plant  from  this  circumstance, 
as  the  action  of  the  manure  coulter  creates  a  hollow 
into  which  the  seed  is  sure  to  be  dropped,  and  the  roller 
which  immediately  follows  the  drill  naturally  crushes 
down  the  sides,  and  forms  a  covering,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  seed.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  for  several  years,  and  have  always  had 
a  full,  regular,  and  even  plant  in  every  instance.  As 
the  rows  are  much  closer  on  the  flat  than  by  the  ridge 
system,  I  always  sow  3  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Every 
operation  is  done  in  dry  weather,  and,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  the  same  process  is  adopted  with  every  variety 
of  Turnip.  As  already  noticed,  a  one-horse  roller 
closely  follows  the  drill,  and  so  soon  as  a  sufficient 
breadth  is  finished  I  make  it  go  across  the  drilling  also ; 
preferring  this  plan  much  to  putting  on  light  harrows 
after  the  drill,  feeling  convinced  that  that  process 
scatters  the  seed  from  the  manure,  makes  it  braird  in  a 
wide  ill-defined  row,  and  thereby  delays  the  first  hoeing 
for  days,  a  matter  of  vast  importance  on  this  farm,  and 
on  all  those  dry  thin  lands  we  have  been  so  frequently 
alluding  to,  being  infested  beyond  description  with  the 
seeds  of  Mustard,  Charlock,  and  other  annual  weeds, 
which  will  not  be  got  rid  of  until  the  present  careless 
and  imperfect  mode  of  preparing  the  land,  and  the  still 
more  inefficient  and  wretched  hoeing  which  the  broad- 
cast system  has  established,  are  displaced  by  modes 
more  likely  to  produce  and  perfect  a  crop  of  Turnips, 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  cleanse  the  land.  It 
would  be  well  for  Eogland  if  the  landlords  were  to  make 
every  farmer  pay  double  rent  on  ail  lands  on  which  he 
grows  Turnips  broadcast  ;  there  cannot  be  any  excuse 
now  for  persevering  in  this  ancient  and  slovenly  mode 
of  trying  to  grew  Turnips,  as  drills  can  be  readily  hired 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Some  may  think  the 
seed  will  not  be  properly  covered  without  a  harrow,  or 
something  else  following  the  drill,  and  before  the  roller ; 
to  such  I  would  say  again,  that  there  will  be  no  danger. 
And  if  anything  is  applied,  it  should  only  be  a  hurdle 
with  a  few  small  thorn  or  other  branches  drawn  into  it. 
—  W.  Fernie,  Manchester.    . 


Home  Correspondence. 

Rents. — It  may  be  considered  a  bold  assertion   to 
state  that   tenants  "  do  not  pay  their  landlords  rent 
for  their  farms."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  clever  writer, 
supported  by  fair  argument,   and   may  be   worth  in- 1 
quiring  into  at  the  present  moment,  when  tenants  are 


so  busily  engaged  in  protecting  themselves  by  leases, 
&c,  a  very  proper  mode  of  proceeding  if  the  question  is 
not   taken  partially  but  in  all  its  bearings,  including 
the   interests  of  every  one  engaged  in  agriculture,  viz. 
landlord,  tenant,   and  labourer.     A  man  rents  a  farm, 
and  expects  to  obtain  it  on  such  terms  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  make  under  ordinary  tillage,  three  rents, 
or  nearly  so — one  for  the  owner  of  the  property,  one 
to  pay  the  expences,  and  one  as  profit  for  himself,  as  a 
remuneration  for   his   skill  ;  number  two  rent  giving 
him   a   per  centage  for  capital  laid  out  in  stock,  &c, 
which  is   recoverable  again  on  his  leaving  his  farm, 
making  allowances  for  wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  other 
implements.     It  may  be  denied  that  farmers  receive 
three  rents.     Well,  supposing  the  actual  sale  of  corn 
and  animals   comes  short  of  the  olden  times  of  high 
prices  ;    to  make  up  the  deficiency  we  must  take  into 
the  account — house  almost  rent  free  [Was  it  not  so  in 
"olden  time,"  then  !],  if  not  quite  so  ;  provisions  home- 
made, saving  the  extra  expense  of  the  butcher's,  baker's, 
&c,   profit  on  articles  which  must  otherwise  be  pur- 
chased from  the  shops,  such  as  bacon,  cheese,  milk,  bread, 
&c.     [You  cannot  suppose  these  to  make  up  for  any  de- 
ficiency, because  all  these  advantages  have  existed  all 
along,  and  are  considered  in  the  rent.]    Now  this,  it  ap- 
pears, will  cover  what  might  fall  short  of  the  three  rents, 
and  proves  that  the  palmy  days  under  the  ancient  system 
of  careless  tillage  were  yet  more  profitable  to  the  tenant 
than  was  imagined.     Fortunes  have  been  acquired  in 
farming,  by  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land  at 
almost  a  nominal  rent,  providing  pasturage  for  animals 
at  a  small  cost  of  labour  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant.     This  plan  cannot  be  deemed  an  equitable 
arrangement,  and  can  only  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  as  applied 
to  the  soil  and  manner  of  breeding  and  feeding  stock. 
A  change  is  being  gradually  developed  ;  the  landlord  is 
beginning  to  find  out  his  land  has  been  underlet  [  ?] ,  from 
the  absence  of  capital  amongst  his  tenants,  preventing 
the  employment  of  sufficient   labour.     The  farmer  is 
becoming  aware  of  how  much  he  has  lost  by  adhering 
to  customs  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  ex- 
cepting their    antiquity.      Now,   with   a  better  spirit 
growing  up   between   the  principals,  let  us  hope  the 
workmen,  who  are   the  real   source  of  wealth  to  the 
farmer,  will  not  be  overlooked,  and  kept  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  wages.     It  should  be  the  object  of  agriculturists 
to  bind  their  servants  to  them  by  the  ties  of  affection 
and   esteem,   and   not   force  them,  from   the  fear   of" 
starvation,  to  toil  ten  hours  a  day  under  a  broiling  sun 
for  a  pittance,  amounting  in  fine  weather,  to  8s.  a  week  ; 
in  some   rural  districts  it  may  be  a  little  more,  but 
totally  inadequate  to  raise  the   condition  of  the  poor 
labourer,  or  even  keep  him  and  his  family  from  positive 
want.     Hence,    poaching,   petty    thefts,    idle    ill-bred 
children,   and  a   host   of  other  things,  calamitous  in 
themselves,   and   entailing  on  the   next   generation  a 
working  community  having  no  sympathy  with  their  em- 
ployers, treating  them  as  Egyptian  task-masters  rather 
than  the  natural  protectors  placed  over  them  by  a  kind 
Providence.     The    responsibility    of    a    master    to    a 
"  Higher  Power"  for  his  conduct  towards  those  who 
serve  him  is  great  in  the  extreme,  but  too  little  thought 
of  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  gain.     Farmers 
often  complain  of  paying  rates,  because,  as  they  say,, 
they  keep  so  many  men  on  their  farms  who  must  other- 
wise fall  on  the  parish.     Is  this  done  out  of  the  pure 
love  of  charity  %    We  fear  not,  and  a  rainy  day  will 
answer  the  question.     When  a  man  is  dismissed,  be- 
cause his  time  cannot  be  profitably'  occupied,  showing 
that  the  hands  busily  engaged  on  a  farm  are  expected 
to  return  a  per  centage  something  like  cent,  per  cent, 
for  their  scanty  wages.     If  the  men  were  better  paid 
it  is  all  right  that  they  should  contribute  by  laying  out 
their  capital  (sinews,  bone,  and  health)  for  the  public 
good  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  their  own  advantage  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Money  maybe  placed  either  in  thefunds 
or  laid  out  in  many  other  speculations,  and  maybe  handed 
down  to  children  ;  but  if  the  poor  man's  strength  fails 
him,  and  the  per  centage  on  his  only  hope  barely  keeps 
him  and  his  family  alive,  when  in  full  vigour,  what  is 
to  become  of  him  in  sickness  \    that  which  he  abomi- 
nates ;  that  which  must  not  only  degrade  him  in  his 
own  eyes,  but  almost  break  his  heart  to  feel  himself 
reduced  to  claim  assistance  from  the  workhouse,  be  ad- 
vertised as  a  pauper,  and  publicly  branded  with  this,  to 
an   independent  spirit,   offensive    appellation.      From 
various  circumstances  over  which  the  landlords  and 
tenants   have   control,  our   well-conducted   and   long- 
enduring  agricultural  population  are  becoming  a  differ- 
ent class  of  persons   to  what  they  used  to  be;  they 
deeply  feel  whilst  everything  around  them  is  advancing,, 
they  rather  decline  in  comforts  and  respectability  (not 
from  any  faults  of  their  own,  they  are  as  ready  as  ever 
to  toil).     The  labourer  knows  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  if  the  farmers  choose  to  cultivate  the  land  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  they  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  com- 
pelled to  greater  exertion  by  raising  their  rents.     This 
may  seem  an  odd  remedy ;  however  the  apathetic  must 
be  stimulated  by  a  little  wholesome  compulsion.     Why 
should  many  acres  remain  almost  unproductive  which 
might  be  made  to  feed  thousands  ?     Allotments  pay 
more  than  double  the  rent  of  similar  land  let  to  a  far- 
mer, and  only  separated  by  a  ditch.     If  land  can  be 
thus  rendered  so  much  more  valuable  by  the  personal 
labour  of  an  individual  unassisted  by  capital,  what  may 
not  be  accomplished  by  both  combined  ?     And  how  is  it 
that  farmers  are  so  much  (apparently)  behind  their 
labourers  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  ?     This  ques- 
tion might  suggest  itself  to  a  mere  observer  who  took 
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no  further  trouble  to  inquire  info  the  matter.  The 
enigma  is  not  so  difficult  to  solve,  but  the  present  letter 
is  already  too  long  to  admit  of  a  further  trespass  on  the 
columns  of  the  Chronicle.  I  will  therefore  merely  add, 
that  my  sole  object  in  putting  pen  to  paper  is  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculturists  in  general.  Many  may  differ 
in  opinion  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
advantage  of  their  experience  to  assist  me  in  correcting 
any  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into. — Falcon. 

Potato  Disease. — I  have  lately  dug  Potatoes  in  my 
garden  which  turn  out  perfectly  sound ;  the  sort  is 
White  Quarrys  ;  they  were  planted  in  autumn,  the  sets 
being  selected  from  among  diseased  tubers.  I  have 
also  been  digging  white  Kidney  Potatoes  for  the  past 
fortnight,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  least 
symptom  of  disease  ;  they,  too,  were  planted  in  autumn. 
A  drill  planted  with  diseased  tubers  are  as  good  as  any 
in  the  garden,  extending  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the 
drill  and  coming  into  blossom,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  produce  will  be  sound  or  not.  The 
following  facts  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
rumours  which  have  appeared  in  regard  to  the  re- 
currence of  our  old  friend  the  disease  of  last  season  : — 
Several  of  [my  neighbours  had  early  Potatoes,  which, 
before  the  great  drought  of  June,  were  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  country,  but  suddenly  they  began  to  decay,  the 
lower  leaves  falling  off,  and  some  of  the  plants  dying 
altogether.  At  first  I  imagined  that  this  was  the  dis- 
ease, but  on  examining  the  young  tubers  they  were 
found'  to  be  healthy  but  stunted,  the  soil  about  them 
being  as  hard  as  a  road.  The  symptoms,  too,  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  last  year,  the  first  attack  being 
t  len  made  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves  ;  in  this  instance, 
hjwever,  the  bottom  leaves  are  those  that  are  first 
aifected ;  on  the  return  of  rain,  however,  the  plants  re- 
covered, and  any  of  the  leaves  which  had  not  assumed 
a  yellow  appearance  are  at  present  green  and  healthy. 
I  should  remark,  that  growing  side  by  side  with  them, 
were  fine  healthy  plants,  which  received  no  check  ;  but 
those  that  died  were  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  which  I 
think  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  disaster.  Even 
Privet  in  a  hedge  along  the  side  of  the  Potatoes  was,  if 
possible,  worse  than  they.  The  garden  is  on  the  side  of 
a  stream,  the  hedge  in  question  being  the  only  division 
between  them,  and  as  far  as  the  gravel  extended  the  Po- 
tatoes were  decayed.  If  your  correspondents  from 
Cork  and  Inch  examine  more  closely  they  will,  I 
imagine,  find  something  in  the  above  to  account  for  the 

appearance   of  which  they  speak J.  K.  C,    Comity 

Waterford,  Ireland,  July  3. 1  am  happy  to  say  that 

the  Potato  crops  in  general  never  looked  better 
(although  the  system  of  farming  all  kinds  of  crops  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  wretched).  I  am  now  digging 
as  fine  Potatoes  as  I  ever  saw  ;  they  were  planted  last 
October,  not  a  diseased  tuber  can  I  find  amongst  them. 
They  are  of  the  sort  called  Early  Glasgows;  and  they 
well  deserve  the  name  of  early,  as  some  other  kinds, 
planted  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  sort  of  soil  and 
situation,  have  not  yet  formed  a  tuber.  My  mode  of 
planting  was  in  drills  3  feet  apart.  The  ground  got  a 
good  coat  of  lime  before  being  dug,  the  sets  were 
then  laid  on  the  surface,  and  the  mould  drilled  over 
them ;  by  this  mode  the  plants  are  raised  above  the 
bottoms  of  the  drills,  and  lie  quite  dry  early  in  April. 
The  crowns  were  raked  off  the  drills,  and  when  the 
plants  were  sufficiently  high  they  were  moulded  up.  I 
planted  other  crops  in  February,  which  is  early  for 
planting  in  the  open  ground.  The  autumn  planted  ones 
are  far  more  advanced,  but  all  are  quite  healthy,  as  are 
also  a  quantity  of  seedlings  sown  in  April  and  May.  I 
should  add  the  seed  Potatoes  were  limed,  all  of  them ; 
and  those  kept  for  spring  planting  were  packed  in  peat 

in  pits John  J.  Geoghegan,  Tipperary,  July  1 . 

Since  we  have  had  showers  of  rain  the  disease 
has  appeared  amongst  my  Potatoes  in  several 
quarters  so  visibly  that  some  of  my  neighbours  who 
thought  that  too  much  had  been  said  respecting 
the  reappearance  of  the  malady,  were  readily  convinced 
to  the  contrary  ;  especially  when  I  showed  them  Po- 
tatoes going  to  decay.  As  some  of  my  early  sorts  were 
nearly  ripe  I  have  dug  them  up,  for  I  think  let  the  case 
be  as  it  may,  that  they  are  better  out  of  the  ground 
than  in  it ;  and  I  trust  that  the  warning  in  last  week's 
Paper  will  be  attended  to. — J.  Wighton. The  dis- 
ease has  made  its  appearance  in  this  locality,  attacking 
autumn  and  spring-planted  alike.  'Last  season  we 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  September. — Busybody,  Ulver- 
sion,  North  Lancashire. 


^octettes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  CouNcrL  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  8th  of  July; 
present,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Poetman,  President,  in  the 
chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive, 
M.P.  ;  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Bingham  Baring,  M.P. ;  Sir 
Hungerford  Hoskyns,  Bart.  ;  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart, 
M.P. ;  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P.  ;  Sir  R.  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  T. 
Cator ;  Col.  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  J.  J.  Far- 
quharson,  Esq.  ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Esq. ;  J.  Hudson,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  Col. 
MacDouall ;  F.  Pym,  Esq. ;  E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.  ; 
Prof.  Sewell ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J. 
Baines,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  W.  A.  Commerell,  Esq. ; 
C.  Capel,  Esq.  ;  H.  J.  Farquharson,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  ;  E.  Parkyns,  Esq.  ;  .T.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and 
T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  was  elected  a  Governor, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Pugh,  "William  Buckley,  Pattrington,  Hull 

Orde,  Charles  William,  Nunnykirk,  Morpeth 

Wakley,  James,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Day,  John  Woodhouse,  Pelaw-house,  Durham 

Adams,  Thomas,  Albion-terrace,  South-Shields 

Chambers,  George,  High  Green,  Sheffield 

Archbold,  John,  Riffington,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 

Parker,  Samuel  Walker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Embleton,  Robert,  Embleton,  Alnwick 

Southern,  George  William,  Kibblesworth,  Gateshead 

Mellar,  John,  Queen-square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Liddell,  Henry  George,  Eslington-house,  Whittingham 

Crawhall,  Joseph,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Barkus,  William,  sen.,  Coxhoe,  Durham 

Nicholson,  John,  Shotley-bridge,  Durham 

Wood,  Nicholas,  Killingworth,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Annandale,  Peter,  Shotley  Grove,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Hovill,  J.  R.,  Soham,  Cambridgeshire 

Allhusen,  Christian,  Elswick  House,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Allsop,  Thomas,  Ridge  Green,  Reigate,  Surrey 

Houseman,  John,  M.D.,  Barras  Bridge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Blenkensop,  John,  Slake  House,  South  Shields 

Morton,  W.  J.  T.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Royal  Veterinary 

College 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Agricultural  School, 

Hoddesden 
Petre,  Hon.  Frederick,  Writtle  Park  Farm,  Essex 
Tower,  Colonel  Henry,  Elamore  Hall,  Durham. 
Greenwell,  Wm.  Thomas,  Lanchester  Ford,  Durham 
Hutchinson,  John,  Low  Waskerley  Farm,  Shotley  Bridge, 

Durham 
Taylor,  John  Parker,  Treeton,  Rotherham 
Wilson,  Ralph,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Maynard,  J.  C,  Harlsey  Hall,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire 
Standish,  W.  Standish,  Duxbury  Park,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

The  names  of  1 4  Members  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Hybridised  Wheat. — The  Hon  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. , 
laid  before  the  Council  a  communication  with  which  he 
bad  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  reference  to  a 
decisive  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Maund,  of  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire  (the  well-known  editor  of  a  periodical 
work  entitled  the  "Botanic  Garden"),  by  crossing 
Egyptian  Cone  with  an  English  Red  Wheat,  and  thus 
producing  a  beardless  Wheat ;  for  "although,"  as  Dr. 
Lindley  observes,  "  there  is  not  at  present  any  proof  of 
what  the  quality  of  this  cross  may  be,  yet  it  shows  that 
corn  is  as  open  to  improvement  as  any  other  plant,  and 
that  I  take  to  be  a  highly  important  fact.  All  such 
attempts  deserve  encouragement;  if  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  were  to  take  up  this  matter  in  good  earnest, 
and  to  offer  such  prizes  as  will  induce  intelligent  men 
with  the  necessary  leisure  and  opportunity,  to  give  it 
their  serious  attention,  imp&rtant  results  might  be  ob- 
tained." 

Mr.  Clive  then  introduced  Mr.  Maund  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  when  that  gentleman  exhibited  the 
various  specimens  of  Wheat  connected  with  his  experi- 
ments, and  detailed  the  progress  of  his  operations  in 
effecting  the  cross  in  question  between  different  kinds 
of  Wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  artificial 
fertilisation  required.  These  specimens  exhibited  the 
varieties  between  the  Oxford  Red  and  the  Donna  Maria 
White  Wheat,  as  well  as  those  between  the  Egyptian 
Cone  and  the  Oxford  Red.  In  the  produce  of  the  latter 
cross,  some  of  the  ears  had  awns  while  others  were 
without  them.  Mr.  Maund  stated  that  the  new  varie- 
ties thus  obtained  in  his  experiments  appeared  to  pos- 
sess great  luxuriance  and  promise  of  fertility.  He 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  eventually  not  only  any 
given  external  character  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  Wheats  selected  for  the  occasion  may  be  obtained, 
but  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  grain  may  be 
favourably  influenced  for  any  given  purpose  required. 

The  President  on  the  part  of  the  Council  having  then 
expressed  to  Mr.  Maund  the  thanks  which  the  Council, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded  by 
Sir  Robert  Price,  had  voted  to  him  for  his  attention  in 
submitting  to  them  his  interesting  and  valuable  results, 
requested  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  a  detailed  statement 
of  his  experiments  and  their  results,  including  not  only 
a  reference  to  the  scientific  circumstances  of  the  fact, 
as  connected  with  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  or 
the  changes  produced  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  plant,  but  also  to  the  more  homely  but  not  less  im- 
portant result  of  the  practical  value  of  his  products  as 
obtained  by  the  miller  and  the  baker. 

Water  Elevator. — Dr.  Spurgin,  of  Guildford-street, 
Russell-square,  presented  to  the  Council  a  working 
model  of  a  machine  invented  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
water  out  of  shallow  cavities  in  land,  and  applying  it  in 
a  continuous  stream  for  any  required  object.  Dr. 
Spurgin,  in  submitting  this  invention  to  the  notice  of 
the  Members,  remarks — 

"  I  have  long  thought  it  to  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  efficient  machine  for  raising  water  only  a  few  feet, 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  :  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  those 
countries  where  irrigation  has  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial, such  contrivances  would  be  resorted  to  as  are  most 
suitable  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  circular  woollen 
belt  among  the  number.  A  few  weeks  back,  I  heard  of  the 
plan  which  the  model  I  have  submitted  to  you  is  intended  to 
represent,  and  which  is  in  use  in  some  private  gardens  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  had  this  model  constructed  accordingly 
for  the  use  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  more  generally  known,  I  thought  by  submitting  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, its  value  for  farming  and  other  purposes  might  be  soon 
ascertained.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  revolving  belt  has 
been  the  necessity  for  its  being  made  to  travel  around  a  wheel 
or  cylinder  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top  ;  whereas,  it  is 
now  proved  that  the  lower  wheel  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. The  velocity,  also,  requisite  to  impart  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  the  water  for  carrying  it  over  the  wheel,  and  shoot- 
ing it  off  from  thence  into  a  trougii  or  pipe,  is  by  this  plan 
greatly  reduced,  whilst  the  momentum  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
little  wheel  which  rolls  and  presses  upon  the  ascending  side  of 
the  belt,  checks  the  upward  progress  of  the  water,  and  causes 
it  to  fly  off  into  the  trough  at  the  required  height ;  and  further, 


the  necessary  velocity  may  be  obtained  either  by  a  multiplying 
wheel,  or  by  having  the  belt  traversing  on  a  single  wheel  of  a 
large  diameter,  say  from  5  to  7  feet  or  more,  whilst  the  width 
and  length  of  the  belt  may  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  certain  that  large  quantities  of  water 
may  be  raised  from  ponds,  streams,  or  reservoirs,  for  divers 
agricultural  processes  at  a  very  small  cost  by  means  of  this 
simple  apparatus  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  our  meadojv  lands 
may  be  increased  by  the  employment  of  this  simple  but  effec- 
tive apparatus." — Dr.  Spurgin's  machine  consists  of  a  woollen 
belt,  dipping  below  into  the  liquid,  and  compressed  or  wrung 
out  above  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  pressing  it  closely  to  the 
rim  of  the  greater  wheel  on  which  it  revolves,  while  the  water 
so  intercepted  and  pressed  out  is  received  by  an  open  conduit, 
and  flows  along  in  a  continued  stream. 

The  Couneil  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  given  to  Dr. 
Spurgin  for  his  attention  in  presentingathis  model  to 
the  Society. 

Miscellaneous  Communications.  —  The  following 
communications  were  also  laid  before  the  Council : — 

1.  A  complete  set  of  Swinborne's  Farming  Account  Books, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  several  grades  of  persons  employed 
in  agricultural  affairs.  Presented  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and 
referred  to  the  Farming  Account  Committee. 

2.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Saiil,  of  Garstang,  of  his  invention 
for  watering  Turnips.  , 

3.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Pellatt,  on  the  subject  of  his  further  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  glass  milk-pans,  and  on  that  of  the 
application  of  glass  to  the  purposes  of  sky-lights,  roofing,  and 
water-pipes. 

4.  A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Liverpool,  whether 
instead  of  au  inspector  of  manures,  the  employment  of  a 
broker  might  not  be  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  purchase 
of  adulterated  artificial  manures. 

5.  Papers  from  Mr.  Coxworthy  on  Ventilation,  &c,  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

6.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Newberry  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Wheat,  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  President  having  then;adverted  to  the  attention 
paid  to  the  Society  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
communication  with  which  his  lordship  had  honoured 
Lord  Portman  as  President  of  the  Society,  the  Members 
of  Council  and  Governors  present,  proceeded  to  the 
business  of  the  Special  Council,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Handley.— The  President  having  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  their  trustee,  Mr.  Handley,  the 
Dukeof  Richmond  feelingly  dwelt  on  those  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Handley's  connexion  with  the  Society,  from  its 
earliest  organisation  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease, 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  undivided  respect  of  every 
member  of  the  Society,  and  would  connect  his  name 
with  its  history  to  the  latest  period  of  its  existence.  His 
Grace  referred  particularly  to  Mr.  Handley's  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  previously  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society,  and  which  had  so  materially  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  establishment  by  the  simple  but 
striking  effect  with  which  the  advantages  of  such  an., 
association  for  objects  so  truly  national  were  advocated 
by  its  how  lamented  author.  He  alluded  to  the  zealous 
devotion  with  which  Mr.  Handley  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  during  his  year 
of  office,  and  that  of  the  Bristol  Meeting  ;  and 
to  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Society, 
both  in  his  capacity  of  trustee  and  member  of  the  Jour- 
nal Committee,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion  re- 
quiring his  valuable  aid.  "  No  man,"  said  his  Grace, 
"  ever  more  zealously  performed  his  duty  than  Mi'. 
Handley  ;  and  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  his 
family  and  to  all  of  us." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Challoner,  the  President  was  requested  to 
address  a  letter  of  condolence  in  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  the  Hon.  Mrs  Handley,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
bereavement.  The  President  remarked,  that  anything 
more  gratifying  than  the  manner  in  which  their  late 
colleague  and  friend  had  devoted  himself  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Society,  could  not  well  be  imagined ;  and 
he  undertook,  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  the  du'y 
of  endeavouring  to  convey  to  his  afflicted  family  an  ex- 
pression of  that  high  estimate  which  they  all  there 
present,  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the 
Society,  entertained,  of  deep  respect  for  his  memory. 

The  following  elections  were  then  made. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Challoner,  Lord  Portman  was  unanimously 
elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  una- 
nimously elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Pym  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  Stew- 
ards of  the  Cattle-yard  at  Newcastle,  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  added  to  the  list  of  the  Farming  Ac- 
count Committee. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  the  contract 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  their  name,  and  agreeably 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  General  Newcastle  Com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Haigh,  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, for  the  supply  of  the  Pavilion  Dinner 
for  1200  persons. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Giebs,  Director  of  the  Show,  re- 
ported from  Newcastle  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Society's  ensuing  Country  Meet- 
ing and  Exhibition  of  Stock  and  Implements. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Merry- 
weather  of  Long  Acre,  respecting  the  exhibition  of 
the  powers  of  his  great  Fire- Engine  at  Newcastle  be- 
fore the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ;  and  from  Mr.  Crof- 
ton,  of  Holywell,  respecting  the  sale  and  exhibition  of 
his  stock. — The  Special  Council  then  adjourned  to  the 
Music  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Tuesday  next  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  Weekly  Council  stands  adjourned  to  the  29th 
instant  in  London. 
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Farmers'  Clubs. 

Wetherby:  June  18.—  The  Policy  of  Thin  Sowing — 
G.  L.  Fox,  Esq.,  the  proposer  of  the  subject,  was  voted 

to  the  chair. 

Mr  Fox  said,  they  had  heard  the  policy  of  thin  sowing  de- 
signated as  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  country  as  an  agricultural  scheme.  Now, 
he  must  say  that  he  disagreed  entirely  with  that  opinion,  and 
he  did  so  because  he  believed  that  the  reason  why  thin  sowing 
or  dibbling  had  not  been  successful  so  far  was  that  it  had  not 
been  fairly  tried.  In  discussing  this  subject,  the  first  thing 
they  ought  to  consider  was  the  preparation  of  the  land,  because 
the  effect  of  thin  sowing  was  different  as  the  state  of  the  land 
varied.  Now,  what  was  the  old  system  of  ploughing,  and  what 
wero  the  effects  which  it  produced  ?  Many  persons  ploughed 
their  land,  year  after  year,  and  had  done  from  time  imme- 
morial, three  or  four  inches  deep,  the  subsoil  never  being 
touched.  Well,  when  the  corn  begun  to  vegetate,  the-  roots  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ploughing,  but  no  further,  and  then  that 
which  Mr.  llannam  had  complained  of  took  place.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  their  sowing  was  that  the  grain  tillered  ;  that 
was,  it  throw  out  a  largo  head,  with  a  small  root,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that,  in  the  case  of  a  high  wind,  it  was  much  knocked 
about,  the  roots  were  torn  up,  and  that  side  which  was  more 
immediately  affected  by  the  wind  perished  :  or,  if  the  seed  hap- 
pened to  come  to  maturity,  it  was  sure  to  be  light  and  thin. 
The  first  tiling,  then,  in  his  opinion,  to  make  thin  sowing  or 
dibbling  valuable,  was  not  only  to  plough  deep,  but  after  the 
plough  to  use  the  subsoil  plough,  for,  by  that  means,  the  subsoil 
became  well  pulverised,  and  the  root  of  the  seed  was  thus 
enabled  to  seek  for  food  as  deep  as  it  could  go,  and  this  gave  a 
strength  to  the  plant  which  hardly  any  wind  could  affect.  He 
had  had  a  good  instance  of  this  upon  his  own  farm  last  year,  in 
an  experiment  of  which  Mr  Garside  had  had  the  management. 
They  had  dibbled  two  acres,  using  three  pecks  to  the  acre  in- 
stead of  a  bushels ;  and  they  had  tried  two  acres  in  the  common 
way  with  3  bushels.  The  result  was  that  the  corn  which 
was  drilled  thick  was  laid  by  the  winds  and  rain,  whilst  the 
whole  of  that  which  was  dibbled  came  up  strong  and  was  never 
moved,  which  was  a  strong  proof  that  the  roots  had  got  suf- 
ficient hold  to  preserve  them  against  any  harm  from  wind  or 
weather.  This  was  the  principal  fact  which  he  had  to  bring 
forward  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  dibbling  or  thin  sowing.  Mr. 
Fox  here  produced  a  specimen  of  the  produce  of  this  dibbled 
Wheat,  which  he  said  he  must  tell  them  was  sowu  at  a  time 
which  they  would  think  absurd  ;  and  it  certainly  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  done  by  farmers  in  general,  but  it  might  be  done 
by  gentlemen,  and  by  those  who  could  afford  to  try  experiments. 
Now,  this  specimen, 'which  had  been  taken  up  at  random  from 
among  many  others,  was  the  produce  of  a  single  grain  of  Wheat. 
It  was  sown  on  the  3d  June,  and  reaped  on  the  9th  November, 
and  contained,  in  the  whole,141  ears.  This  Wheat  was  dibbled  in 
two  feet  between  the  rows,  and  six  inches  between  each  grain; 
and  it  all  came  up  and  tillered  as  they  saw  in  the  specimen 
before  them. 

Mr.  Gaunt  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  his  time  ; 
and,  as  far  as  his  humble  judgment  directed  him,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fox.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  had  a  man  from  Don- 
caster,  with  three  boys,  and  during  the  season  they  dibbled  for 
him  25  acres  of  land.  It  was  the  rule  where  this  man  came 
from  to  mix  a  sack  of  Rape  dust  with  two  bushels  of  Wheat. 
The  implement  which  he  used  consisted  of  three  bars,  which  he 
pressed  into  the  soil  with  his  foot,  and  thus  made  three  rows 
of  holes  at  a  time.  He  adopted  the  mixture  recommended  by 
this  man,  adding  a  quarter  of  Rape  dust.  The  experiment  an- 
swered remarkably  well,  the  produce  being  quite  equal  to  that 
from  land  where  one-third  more  Wheat  had  been  sown.  He 
found  the  process  to  be  slow — about  an  acre  a  day,  at  7s.  an 
acre — and  he  thought  he  would  try  to  invent  a  machine  to  make 
more  holes,  and  to  do  that  quicker,  and  his  idea  was  that  a 
medium-sized  round  table,  with  holes  in  the  edge  and  an  axle- 
tree  through,  and  seven  or  eight  holes  for  bars  in  the  edge, 
would  answer  the  purpose.  He  then  made  a  calculation  for 
dibbling  some  Beans,  and  he  found  that  they  would  run  about 
two  bushels  per  acre.  He  resolved  to  apply  four  loads  of  rotten 
manure  per  acre,  and  the  land  having  been  well  pulverised  and 
harrowed  across,  the  holes  were  made.  He  employed  about  50 
women,  and  girls,  and  boys,  who  were  engaged,  so  many  in 
putting  the  Beans  into  the  holes,  and  so  many  in  putting 
into  each  hole  a  certain  quantity  of  manure.  There 
not  being  sufficient  soil  to  cover  the  Beans  and  manure, 
they  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  this  respect, 
which,  however,  they  eventually  overcame;  the  result 
was  that  the  Beans  came  up  with  fine  rosy  tops,  and 
proved  to  he  an  excellent  crop ;  besides  which,  although  he 
employed  so  many  hands  and  incurred  so  much  additional  ex- 
pense, he  calculated  that  the  bushel  of  Beans  saved  in  each 
acre  (by  sowing  two  instead  of  three  bushels)  more  than  com- 
pensated. The  efficiency  of  dibbling  certainly  depended  much 
upon  the  season,  that  was,  whether  the  weather  was  such  as 
enabled  them  to  proceed  with  the  work  after  they  had  once 
begun.  He  had  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  dibble 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans  ;  but  he  ought  to  tell  them  that 
when  he  found  the  Beans  not  to  answer  so  well  with  manure, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  proper  covering  of  soil,  he 
tried  Rape  dust,  but  that  did  not  answer,  for  the  effect  was 
that  the  plants  came  up  crippled.  So  he  did  five  acres  with 
bones,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarters  of  bones  per  acre.  He  kept 
going  on  with  his  Wheat  as  usual,  and  he,  of  course,  particu- 
larly recommended  dibbling,  for  he  never  had  better,  if  so 
good  crops  as  by  dibbling.  Last  year  he  purchased  some  of 
Fuller's  " ten-rowed "  Wheat,  which  he  dibbled  at  the  rate  of 
eight  bushels  to  seven  acres,  having  previously  made  a  calcula- 
tion which  showed  that  to  have  the  rows  nine  inches,  and  the 
holes  seven  inches  apart,  it  would  take  four  grains  of  Wheat 
to  each  hole.  This  was  after  the  5th  of  November,  and  it  was 
too  late,  for  bad  weather  interfered.  However,  he  employed  a 
good  many  hands  to  put  in  the  Wheat  and  Rape-dust ;  the 
Wheat  first,  in  this  instance.  By  doing  this  they  trod  the  soil 
almost  level,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  holes. 
The  crop  suffered  from  being  sowed  late,  and  from  the  want  of 
soil ;  but  it  was  such  as  to  satisfy  him  that  a  bushel  of  seed  an 
acre,  with  Rape  dust,  was  quite  sufficient.  He  had  proved,  for 
several  years,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  a  great  saving  might 
he  effected  by  dibbling,  and  he  thought  that  the  practice  ought 
to  be  pursued  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  been  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  objection  that  the  process  was  slow  might 
be  urged  against  it;  still  he  thought  the  fact,  that  they  could 
employ  so  many  hands,  and  that  they  could  save  one  half  in 
seed  and  derive  greater  benefit  from  their  crops,  was  an  ample 
set-off  to  that  argument.  He  had  derived  great  advantages 
from  dibbling  himself,  and  therefore  he  was  certainly  a  great 
advocate  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Beilbt,  of  Wothersome,  said  that  this  was  a  subject 
upon  which  farmers  differed  much,  and  he  would  therefore 
state  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  experience.  He  had 
generally  sown  two  bushels  or  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre. 
He  sowed  broadcast  upon  seeds,  and  pressed  it.  Last  year  he 
rather  exceeded  his  limit,  but  he  found  the  corn  to  come  too 
thick  upon  the  ground,  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  resolved  not  to 
go  beyond  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  in  future,  but  he 
thought  it  was  not  practicable  to  sow  much  less  on  land  similar 
to  that  which  he  occupied.^  which  was  of  that  character  that  it 
would  not  admit  of  ploughing  so  deep  as  to  enable  the  grain  to 
tiller  after  the  manner  of  the  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fox. 
Last  year  he  gained  more  than  he  ever  did  before  by  sowing  the 
least  seed— about  two  bushels  per  acre.  He  believed  that  most 
farmers  sowed  more  corn  than  was  useful ;  but  three  pecks 
were  much  too  little.  He  thought  that  two  bushels  of  Beans 
and  two  of  Barley  would  be  found  as  near  the  mark  as  might 


be  ;  but  after  all  a  great  deal  of  course  depended  upon  the 
season.  Thin  sowing,  in  hi*  opinion,  would  not  prove  bene- 
ficial on  the  sort  of  land  which  he  occupied.  He  did  not  call 
two  bushels  thick  sowing  nor  thin  sowing,  although  it  was 
both,  in  comparison  with  the  plans  practised  by  some. 

Mr.  ,Joiin  Hannah,  of  North  Deighton,  declared  himself  to 
be  a  dissentient  to  the  doctrine  of  thin  sowing.  He  held  dif- 
ferent opinions  from  those  entertained  by  the  Chairman  and  by 
Mr.  Gaunt.  He  would  not  say,  and  Mr.  Beilby,  because  he  did 
not  think  two  bushels  per  acre  to  be  thin  sowing.  Ho  took 
that  to  be  a  medium  quantity,  and  he  should  therefore  take 
Mr.  Beilby  on  his  own  side.  He  recommended  two  bushels  per 
acre  in  preference  to  thin  sowing,  on  the  same  principle  as  he 
would  recommend  a  party  to  insure  his  house  or  stock,  con- 
si  lering  it  policy  to  pay  a  small  annual,  but  certain  sum,  to 
guard  against  an  uncertain  but  great  loss.  The  subject,  it  was 
said,  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  if  the  conclusions 
which  had  been  drawn  on  the  other  side  were  quite  correct, 
they  were  very  important,  because  they  showed  a  saving  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  seed.  But  then  again  therefore  experi- 
ments on  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  in  his  opinion  there  had 
been  as  many  pro  as  con— as  many  opposed  to  as  in  favour  of 
thin  sowing  ;  and  if  any  gentleman  was  inclined  to  dispute  this 
assertion,  he  would  at  once  turn  to  the  volumes  before  him, 
and  he  would  at  once  direct  attention  to  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals and  volumes  on  the  table,  in  which  were  to  be  found 
many  instances  of  the  failure  of  thin  sowing.  But  his  own 
experience  was  unfortunate  for  the  advocates  of  thin  sowing. 
He  had  pointed  out  two  crops  to  a  neighbour  the  other  day — 
one  of  them  sown  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
aere,  and  the  other  two  bushels  and  a  half,  and  even  at  present 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  very  great.  And  this  was 
not  the  only  experiment ;  there  were  several  others,  which 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  thin  sowing  would  not  answer 
upon  land  of  a  poorer  description  than  that  of  his  friends  oppo- 
site, where  the  plants  could  find  plenty  of  food  and  depth,  and 
thus  became  those  gigantic  sort  of  things  of  which  they  had 
then  a  specimen  before  them.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  it 
was  useless  to  put  a  seventy  stone  bullock  into  a  middling  sort 
of  pasture;  neither  need  he  tell  them  that  whilst  they  might 
make  up  an  Irish  beast  upon  such  land,  they  could  not  graze  a 
*'  giant  ox;  "and,  similarly,  on  such  soil  they  could  not 
rely  upon  producing,  as  a  rule,  such  mammoth  specimens 
of  Wheat  as  the  one  on  the  table.  But,  looking  at  both 
sides,  how  did  the  rationale  of  the  question  stand  ? 
Mr.  Davis  says  that  one  great  obstacle  to  arriving  at 
facts  properly  is  that  parties  are  too  apt  to  attribute  results  to 
wrong  causes,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  partial  premises 
and  isolated  facts.  Now,  Mr.  Davis  was  an  excellent  farmer ; 
his  character  did  not  depend  upon  thin  sowing,  because  he  had 
done  a  great  deal  by  deep  draining,  ploughing,  and  manuring  ; 
and  there  very  likely  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  But  what 
he  thought  was,  that  the  first  principle  upon  which  he  based 
his  practice  was  not  correct,  and  that  in  fact  Mr.  Davis  com- 
mitted the  fault  of  generalising  too  much  from,  at  best,  but  a 
limited  groundwork.  For  instance,  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  whilst  Wheat  is  naturally  so  prolific  a 
plant  as  to  yield  a  thousand  for  one,  the  return  for  the  seed 
sown  is  about  tenfold."  And  again,  "  Wheat  yields^  30  grains 
per  ear,  and  as  the  ordinary  return  off  every  acre  is  at  most 
about  30  bushels,  it  follows  that  this  quantity,  no  matter  how 
much  has  been  sown,  can  at  most  have  come  from  the  growth 
of  the  ears  of  one  bushel  of  Wheat,  and  that  is  allowing  only 
one  ear  to  grow  from  each  grain.  But,"  says  he,  "instead  of 
one  grain  producing  one  ear  of  30  graius,  it  will  produce  10  or 
12,  varying  from  60  to  80  grains  each  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  one 
bushel,  had  it  room  to  tiller,  would,  instead  of  30  to  one,  pro- 
duce a  hundred  fold ;  so  that  half  a  bushel  or  less,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  will  produce  the  30  bushels,  and  this 
is  allowing  sufficient  for  birds  and  incidentals."  Now,  this 
might  be  correct  reasoning  in  the  abstract.  It  was  well  known 
that  they  usually  sowed  from  2  bushels  to  3  bushels,  and  reaped 
30,  which  was  ten  or  fifteen-fold  ;  and  they  knew  that  grain  on 
some  land  was  capable  of  returning  a  hundred-fold  the  seed  ; 
but  this  was  not  proof  positive  that  it  was  beneficial  in  practice 
to  sow  so  little.  There  are  many  abstract  truths  which  are  not 
carried  into  use.  Thus  it  would,  be  well  if  we  could  do  with- 
out laws  or  customs'  duties  ;  that  idea  was  right  in  the  abstract, 
as  it  was  to  sell  in  the  dearest  and  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
kets ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  on 
the  whole  in  practice.  And  here  he  argued  that  the  mathema- 
tical truth  of  Mr.  Davis's  calculations  was  no  proof  of  the  good 
policy  of  thin  sowing.  The  great  error,  however,  was  in  the 
last  clause  of  his  statement ;  not  in  the  fact  of  2  pecks  pro- 
ducing 30  bushels,  but  in  the  assertion  that  2  pecks  were  also 
sufficient,  year  after  year,  and  under  any  circumstances,  to 
supply  plant,  and  to  stand  contingencies.  Amongst  other 
casualties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  there  were  the 
ravages  of  the  wire  worm,  slug,  grub,  frost,  blight,  mildew,  «fcc. ; 
and  therefore  he  thought  that  they  ought  always,  for  the  safety 
of  the  crop,  to  sow  more  than  they  expected  would  grow.  It 
might  be  said  that  all  systems  of  sowing  were  liable  to  these 
attacks,  and  this  he  granted,  but  all  did  not  suffer  alike  from 
them.  If  a  crop,  sown  on  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  sown  should  equal  the  number  of  plants  the  space  will 
maintain,  lost  root  or  plant  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent.,  the 
crop  suffered  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  ;  while  another 
crop  which  was  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  afford  to  lose 
as  many  plants  with  little  comparative  damage.  When  we  de- 
pend on  a  few  roots,  a  loss  slight  in  numbers  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  is  not  felt 
because  it  is  provided  for  ;  and  it  is  provided  for,  because  these 
losses  are  not  exceptions,  but  in  one  field  or  other,  and  from 
one  cause  or  other,  happen  in  most  years.  They  are  as  surely 
the  consequence  of  our  climate  and  soils  as  loss  of  life  in  the 
army  is  the  result  of  an  active  campaign.  These  are  some  of  the 
evils  that  make  the  practice  of  thin  sowing  dangerous.  And  they 
are  common  to  both  systems  but  most  felt  by  that  of  thin  sow- 
ing. And  there  were  others  which  the  system  of  thin  sowing 
was  especially  liable  to.  Thus  upon  light  soils,  if  the  frost 
came  (and  they  could  not  guard  against  it),  it  was  liable  to  root 
out.  In  cold  soils  there  was  too  great  a  loss  if  any  roots 
perished,  and  in  Clover-stubbles  the  plant  was  more  liable  to 
mildew.  Then,  again,  the  harvests  were  retarded,  and  the 
samples  were  coarser  and  more  frequently  damaged  than  on  the 
ordinary  system.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  these  evils 
arise,  he  had  three  years  ago  pointed  out.  At  that  time  he  said 
that  to  dibbling  and  all  methods  of  planting  or  sowing  Wheat 
very  thin  there  was  this  objection.  The  Wheat  was  apt  to 
branch  so  much  that  it  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  at 
the  root  by  winds,  &c,  owing  to  the  great  leverage  of  a  number 
of  stems.  The  same  accounted  for  Wheat  which  was  thus 
broken  becoming  toad-legged,  as  it  is  termed,  and  producing 
an  uneven  sample.  Another  evil  to  fear  was  that  the  free  sup- 
ply of  the  atmospheric  gases,  moisture,  &c,  arising  from 
their  being  few  plants,  should  stimulate  the  plant  to  put 
forth  such  a  luxuriant  foliage  and  such  a  number  of 
stems,  that  granting  that  the  weaker  branches  did  not  get 
broken  dowu  for  want  of  root,  the  root  would  not  be 
able  to  convey  the  matters  essential  to  the  perfect  nutrition  of 
each  branch  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth,  a  larger  supply 
of  nitrogen  being  required  to  perfect  the  grain  than  to  maintain 
the  straw.  The  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  large  crop 
of  straw  and  a  deficient  one  of  grain,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality.  The  case  alluded  to  by  Liebig  of  a  vineyard  being 
stimulated  to  the  production  of  so  much  wood  that  it  became  in 
two  or  three  years  almost  barren,  the  fact  that  if  our  fruit  trees 
be  permitted  to  branch  much  they  bear  little  fruit,  and  several 
cases  which  might  be  mentioned,  where  Barley  and  other  grain 
have  been  stimulated  by  manure  to  the  too  great  and  quick 
production  of  foliage  and  straw,  were  familar  illustrations  of 
the  evil  to  be  feared  from  one  root  having  to  perform  the  func- 


tions of  two  or  three,  and  to  support  mechanically  and  chemi- 
cally several  stems.  And  these  dangers  explained  why  the 
harvest,  as  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Mechi,  should  be  retarded  by 
thin  sowing,  and  why  there  should  be  failures  from  uneven 
ripening,  from  mildew,  ifec,  a  loss  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
grain,  as  in  the  trials  of  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  where  the  thin 
sown  look  the  most  luxuriant  in  straw  until  harvest,  when  the: 
grain  turned  out  inferior,  was  in  one  plot  mildewed,  and  pro- 
duced 15  bushels  per  acre  less  than  the  thick  sown.  The  thin 
sown  grain  also  weighed  2h  lbs.  less  per  bushel,  and  sold  for  2s. 
a  quarter  less  than  the  other.  The  one  making  181.  Is.  pes 
acre,  and  the  other  lot.  2s.  This  experiment  was  reported  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  not  the  only  evidence 
of  these  dangers,  as  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Davis  himself  occa- 
sionally suffered  from  them.  Thus  a  correspondent  of  the 
JieWs  Farmers'  Messenger,  who  visited  the  farms  of  Mr.  D.  last 
year,  said,  "this  view  confirms  my  former  opinion,  that  thin 
sowing  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  be  entered  into,  where 
diseases,  or  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Mr.  Davis  has  two  large  pieces  seriously  injured,  one  by  wire- 
worm,  and  the  other  by  frost.  They  did  not  look  like  producing 
two  quarters  per  acre."  Then,  again,  there  were  other  evils  to 
be  feared  from  thin  sowing.  In  dry  seasons  the  crop  was  un- 
certain, because  it  depended  upon  tillering  in  a  season  when 
tillering  could  not  progress.  The  present  season  was  proof 
enough  that  such  rendered  the  experiment  dangerous.  The 
consequences  of  a  wet  season,  too,  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  thin  sowing.  They  could  not  get  to  hoe  the  plants, 
and  they  were  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  the  growth  of  annual 
weeds.  It  was  urged  that  this  difficulty  and  some  others  were 
to  be  overcome  by  deep  ploughing  and  frequent  hoeing  ;  but  the 
former  could  not  be  done  on  such  land  as  that  of  Mr.  Beilby, 
himself,  and  others,  for  they  could  not  go  deeper  than  6  inches 
before  they  came  to  the  rock.  And  if  they  could,  deep  plough- 
ing would  not  prevent  annuals  growing  on  any  soil  when  it  was 
too  wet  to  get  on  the  land  to  hoe,  no  more  than  it  could  prevent 
the  attacks  of  grub  or  wireworm,  the  evil  effects  of  frost,  or 
make  all  the  ears  (of  different  ages  and  sizes)  on  one  stem  feed 
alike,  ripen  at  one  time,  or  produce  a  similar  grain.  Mr.  Mechi 
had  illustrated  the  principles  of  thin  sowing  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  many  ;  still  he  thought  that  some  of  his  arguments,  like 
his  razors,  sometimes  cut  the  hand  that  used  them.  Mr.  Mechi, 
who  was  no  doubt  a  spirited,  if  he  be  in  this  case  too  sanguine 
an  agriculturist,  said  "  Why  do  not  we  cultivate  our  Wheat  as 
we  do  our  Turnips  "?  "  What  would  be  the  result  if  we  treated 
our  Turnips  as  we  do  our  Wheat  ?  Now  what  analogy  was 
there  between  Turnips  and  Wheat  ?  As  much,  he  conceived,  as 
between  a  horse  and  an  elephant,  which  it  was  true  had  certain 
parts  and  habits  in  common,  but  had  also  others  exclusively 
their  own,  and  required  consequently  a  treatmeut  adapted  to 
their  different  natures.  And  similarly,  Turnips  and  Wheat 
were  plants,  each  having  specific  properties  —  each  their 
owu  organisation,  and  each  requiring  a  method  of  cultivation 
special  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were,  indeed,  plants 
not  only  of  a  different  botanical  genus,  but  also  of  a  different 
order  ;  and  the  only  analogy  between  them  was  that  they  were 
both  vegetables,  and  subject  alike  to  the  general  principles  of 
vegetable  physiology ; — no  particular  system  of  treatment 
could  then  be  based  on  such  an  analogy.  But  suppose  there 
was  some  analogy  between  the  two,  they  cultivated  them  with 
different  objects  in  view.  They  cultivated  Turnips  with  a  view 
to  producing  the  root  or  bulb  as  large  as  possible,  and  by  thin 
sowing  they  got  their  Turnips  larger  in  proportion  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wheat  was  grown  for  its  grain.  It  was  no  argu- 
ment, then,  that  one  crop  would  grow  more  grain  because 
another  produced  more  bulb  or  root  under  the  same  system. 
But  it  was  also  the  practice  to  sow  Turnips  thick  ;  and  if  there 
was  any  analogy  between  Turnips  and  Wheat, — Wheat  must; 
be  sown  thick  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  grub  and  other  enemies.  But,  it  would 
be  said,  you  single  out  your  Turnips  with  the  hoe  :  and  so  they 
did,  but  the  object  of  that  was  not  to  grow  seed,  but,  as  he  had 
shown-,  to  get  bulb.  But  if  they  cultivated  the  Turnip  tor  its 
seed,  they  would  think  more  of  numbers  than  of  monster  speci- 
mens. Each  one  present,  indeed,  would  know  that  they  left 
the  plants,  when  they  grew  Turnips  for  seed,  much  closer  than 
was  usual  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  that  by  so  doing  they 
obtained  a  larger  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  crop  suffered  less 
from  incidental  damage  than  when  thin  planted,  and  so  many 
branches  were  dependant  on,  and  had  to  be  supported  against 
wind  and  rain  by  one  stem  and  one  root.  So  far  then,  even  if 
it  were  admitted  that  Mr.  Mechi  could  with  propriety  compare 
Turnip  and  Wheat  cultivation,  the  comparison  went  against 
thin  sowing.  But  if  there  really  were  no  grounds  for  compari- 
son between  Wheat  and  Turnips,  there  was  some  analogy  be- 
tween Wheat  and  Grass,  for  Wheat  was  a  species  of  Grass,  andC 
of  the  same  order  as  the  pasture  plants.  And  these  last  we  find' 
produce  the  best  crops  of  hay  and  seed  by  being  closely  planted  ; 
they  are  then  said  to  be  "well  set,"  and  the  crop  is  highly 
valued.  We  might  then  much  more  rationally  contend  that 
this  was  an  illustration  of  thick  sowing  Wheat  than  that  Tur- 
nip cultivation  was  an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Another  o£ 
Mr.  Mechi's  arguments  is  equally  specious.  He  says  "how 
careful  we  are  always  to  plant  out  at  wide  distances  any  very 
scarce  seed  which  may  be  sent  to  us  in  a  small  quantity,  in 
order  that  we  may  reap  more  produce— and  yet  how  is  it  we. 
don't  do  so  with  our  general  crop  ?"  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  us  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  The  farmer  sows  a  small" 
quantity  of  seed  over  a  large  portion  of  land,  in  order  that  his 
stock  of  seed  may  increase  faster,  and  for  this  he  sacrifices 
land,  which  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  seed.  When  he  sows 
generally,  however,  he  looks  for  a  crop  per  acre,  and  will 
put  in  extra  seed  to  make  sure  of  two  or  three  in  return 
extra.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a  peek  of  valuable  seed,  and 
it  is  sown  over  half  an  acre,  and  we  reap  fifty-fold,  and  if  we 
sow  it  over  half  a  rood  we  perhaps  only  reap  thirty-fold,  in 
one  case  we  get  50  and  the  other  30  peeks.  With  a  scarce 
seed  the  former  system  gains  the  best  return,  according, 
to  seed  used,  but  we  have  taken  four  times  the  land  to. 
obtain  it,  and  the  other  method  is  the  best  per  acre.  In- 
ordinary cultivation,  then,  the  farmer's  object  is  to  obtain 
a  good  produce  per  acre,  and  it  is  better  for  him  to  have  an 
aere  producing  twenty-fold  2  bushels,  than  fifty-fold  2  pecks. 
Having  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  which  seemed  to  him 
to  render  the  practice  of  thin  sowing  impracticable,  Mr.  Han- 
nam  proceeded  to  contend  that  what  the  farmer  wanted  was 
not  the  production  of  a  peck  of  Wheat  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
fold  one  year,  and  a  complete  failure  the  next,  but  a  great  acre- 
age produce,  and  that  on  an  average  of  years,  which  he  did  not 
tbink  could  be  attained  by  thin  sowing.  He  did  not  deny  that 
thin  sowing  might  produce  an  extraordinary  crop  some  years, 
and  upon  some  soils;  but  there  was  the  objection  that  it  was 
liable  to  suffer,  and  if  it  suffered  at  all  from  the  incidental 
evils  mentioned  before,  the  failure  was  almost  total,  while  that 
sown  in  the  ordinary  manner  only  suffered  partially,  and  this 
objection  to  his  mind  was  conclusive  that  the  advocates  of  the 
new  system  sought  to  make  that  which  ought  to  be  the  excep- 
tion, the  general  rule.  As  to  individual  experience.  He  and 
his  father  had  tried  from  1  bushel  up  to  3,  and  they  had  not 
found  the  thin  sowing  to  answer.  Their  land  was  certainly  in- 
ferior to  some,  but  it  was  not  over-run  with  weeds  nor  was  it 
impoverished,  and  they  had  been,  so  far  as  self  was  concerned, 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  so  safe  and  certain  to  use  1  bushel  as 
to  use  about  2  or  2^  bushels,  which  they  had  found  about  the 
quantity  requisite  to  insure  the  results  from  being  seriously 
affected  by  the  ravages  which  their  crops  were  heir  to.  For 
these  reasons,  he  for  one,  said  "not  content"  to  the  system 
Mr.  Fox  advocated.  He  was  aware  that  they  all  had  but  one 
object  in  view,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  great  weight  to  con- 
teud  with  in  opposing  views  supported  by  the  prestige  of  its 
proposer's  presence,  and  by  his  powers  of  argument,  and  backed 
by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gaunt.    He  had,  however,  as  he  said 
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before,  confidence  in  his  cause  and  in  his  audience  ;  he  believed 
that  they  would 

' '  Not  vanish  reason 

For  inequality  ;  but  let  their  reason  serve, 
To  make  the  truth  appear." 

Mr.  Gaunt,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hannam's  remarks,  said  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  dibbling  and  thin  sowing, 
and  contended  that  the  weight  of  argument  was  on  his  side,  as 
he  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the  only  parties  present  who  had  made  a 
practice  of  dibbling,  and  that  their  evidence  could  not  be 
overthrown.    _ 

Mr.  John  Hannah  replied  that  dibbling  either  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  thin  sowing,  as  it  was  one  method  of  using 
little  seed.  AVit^  regard  to  Mr.  G.'s  experience  in  dibbling, 
upon  which  considerable  stress  had  been  laid,  he  did  not  think 
it  should  be  conclusive  against  other  arguments,  for  however 
much  be  valued  Mr.  G.'s  opinions  he  respected  bis  practices 
still  more,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  con- 
nected with  that  experience,  that  his  practice  of  dibbling  had 
grown  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," — that  in  fact  be 
had  not,  during  late  years,  dibbled  half  the  acres  that  he 
formerly  did.  He  would  not  quote  particulars,  any  further 
than  this  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Blythe  to  Mr.  Mechi,  in 
which  he  said — "  I  sowed  8  pecks  and  my  neighbours  11  to  13, 
and  I  could  not  help  noticing  not  only  that  they  were  more 
sure  of  a  plant  at  spring,  bnt  also  of  a  better  yield  at  harvest." 
There  was  one  other  person  which  be  would  quote,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  valued  opinions  by  their  antiquity,  and_ 
experience  by  its  length — a  known  correspondent  of  Bell's 
Messenger— who  said  that  he  had  farmed  501)  acres  of  land  for 
30  years,  and  had  suffered  only  once  from  his  crops  being  sown 
too  thick,  but  many  times  from  their  being  sown  too  thin. 
After  studying  the  facts  he  had  alluded  to,  he  hoped  the  thin 
sowing  party  would  not  plume  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  bad  all  the  facts  on  their  own  side,  or  any  exclusive  in- 
telligence ;  for  there  was  one  agent  without  which  experience 
■was  useless,  and  which,  if  they  had  had  no  cases  of  their  own 
to  reftr  to,  would  have  enabled  them  to  form,  correct  opinions. 
This  agent  was  observation,  which  enabled  one  man  to  avoid 
another's  mistakes. 

.  Mr.  Thos.  Hannah  said  he  had  had  some  experience,  if  it 
were  measured  by  years.  He  was  once  a  great  advocate  of 
thin  sowing,  if  not  of  dibbling,  and  had  adopted  the  prac- 
tice over  200  acres.  He  had,  however,  observed  upon  his  own 
land,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  best  crops  had  been  reabsed 
from  the  sowing  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 
He  had  once  tried  a  greater  quantity,  but  the  observations 
which  he  then  made  led  him  in  future  to  use  only  two  and  a 
half,  and  he  found  that  with  that  quantity  the  crops  had 
answered  well,  and  withstood  their  various  enemies.  But  he 
must  say  that  he  had  seen  so  many  thin-plant  crops  run  away 
with,  and  so  many  thick-sown  ones  attacked  by  the  wire-worm 
and  other  things,  that  it  compelled  him  to  support  the  plan  ol 
thick  sowing.  He  should,  on  the  whole,  recommend,  two  and 
a  half  bushels  for  "Wheat  and  Barley. 

_Mr.  Allen,  of  Compton,  said  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
dibbling.  He  had  drilled  and  sown  broadcast,  and  be  had 
always  avoided  sowing  too  little.  It  was  an  old  adage,  that 
*'he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly,"  and  he  had 
found  it  to  be  true  with  regard  to  the  management  of  his  crops, 
looking  at  all  the  casuabties  with  which  they  had  to  contend, 
he  thought  the  practice  of  thin  sowing  dangerous ;  and  he 
therefore  did  not  sow  less  than  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
acre.  At  the  same  time,  some  soils  required  more  seed  than 
others.  There  was  a  difference  between  sowing  on  Clover 
seeds  and  sowing  on  fallow  or  after  Turnips,  so  much  so  that 
he  should  not  sow  more  than  two  bushels  per  acre  on  Turnip 
land,  which  be  believed  would  produce  as  much  as  two  and  a 
half  bushels  would  if  sown  upon  seeds.  He  liked  to  see  the 
plant  come  pretty  well  at  first  and  to  maintain  its  hold,  and 
therefore  he  was  no  advocate  for  thin  sowing.  With  regard  to 
Barley,  he  recommended  gentlemen  not  to  sow  less  than  two 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  whether  drilled  or  otherwise. 
This  had  been  his  practice,  and  he  had  always  found  it  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Daley,  of  Compton,  said  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  his 
experience  for  a  few  years,  and  he  might  as  well  tell  the  general 
result  in  the  onset,  which  was  that  thin  sowing  did  not  answer. 
In  fallow  land,  in  good  condition,  it  might  answer  to  sow  two 
bushels,  or  a  bushel  and  a  half,  but  be  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  was  safe  to  sow  so  little  as  that,  much  less  "three 
pecks."  He  preferred  a  medium  quantity — say  from  two  bushels 
to  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre.  But  this  again  depended  a 
good  deal  on  the  sort  of  corn  that  was  sown,  as  some  descrip- 
tions branched  out  much  more  than  others.  He  admitted  that 
a  less  quantity  might  do  on  fallow  land,  but  on  Clover  stubble, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  two  to  two  and  a  half  bushels  were  re- 
quisite. He  had  followed  the  plan  of  drilhng  and  pressing  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  he  preferred  it  to  any  other  system. 
He  believed  that  where  Barley  bad  been  sown  the  rankest  this 
year,  the  crops  would  be  best ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  result  would  follow  every  year  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
one  case  against  thin  sowing.  Where  land  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, they  might  sow  less  than  when  it  was  otherwise.  He 
recollected  once  conversing  with  an  experienced  farmer  upon 
this  subject,  who  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sowing  about 
two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  upon  Turnip  land,  and  the  rea- 
son why  be  did  so  was  that  he  reaped  a  finer  sample,  which 
agreed  with  what  Mr.  Hannam  had  said,  namely,  that  wherever 
the  grain  was  thin  it  was  coarser.  He  recommended  pressing 
on  seeds,  and  not  very  thin  sowing,  on  account  of  the  wireworm, 
grub,  and  so  on.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  time  at  which 
the  seed  was  sown  :  under  any  circumstances  it  was  the  safest 
to  sow  a  fair  quantity  of  seed. 

Mr.  Fox  then  replied.  He  said  he  was  extremely  glad  that 
he  had  iutroduced  this  subject,  because  it  had  led  to  a  most  in- 
structive discussion.  Mr.  Hannam  certainly  appeared  to  have 
the  weight  of  opinion  on  his  side,  as  be  (Mr.  Fox)  and  Mr. 
Gaunt  were  the  only  two  who  had  stuck  to  what  might  be  called 
thin  sowing  or  dibbling.  It  was  an  old  saying  in  England  that 
an  Englishman's  argument  was  a  bet.  So  be  would  lay  a  bet 
of  from  11.  to  51.  that  he  had  now  two  acres  of  Wheat  dibbled 
which  would  produce  a  crop  greater  in  quantity  and  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room.  Now, 
that  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  he  would  stick  to  it,  for  he  had 
seen  the  crop  on  the  previous  morning,  and  it  struck  him  that 
it  was  the  best  he  had  seen  this  year.  Thin  sowers  and  dibblers 
had  a  great  many  enemies  to  contend  with  ;  indeed  all  sowers 
bad  more  to  contend  with  now  than  in  years  past ;  and  seeing 
this,  he  had  tried  this  experiment,  with  a  view  of  benefitintr 
them.  fa 

A  discussion  on  general  agricultural  topics  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Hannam  that  instead 
ot  the  bet  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  it  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  test  their  respective  opinions  if  two  or  three  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  should  try  an  experiment,  by  sowing  half  a 
bushel,  a  bushel,  and  two  bushels  respectively  per  acre,  and 
report  the  several  results  to  the  club.  This  proposition  was 
agreed  to,  and  it  will  probably  be  carried  into  effect. 


binding  it.  The  handfuls  are  set  up,  resting  against 
each  other,  the  root  ends  spread  out,  and  the  top  ends 
joining  like  the  letter  A,  forming  stooks  about  8  feet 
long,  and  a  short  strap  keeping  the  ends  firm.  In  this 
way,  it  will  resist  wind  and  rain  well,  and  dry  fast.  In 
six  or  eight  days,  it  may  be  stacked  in  the  field  ;  the 
seed  to  be  taken  off,  at  leisure,  in  winter  ;  the  Flax  to 
be  steeped  the  following  May — a  system  which  possesses 
the  advantages  of  affording  the  farmer  the  best  season 
of  the  year  for  steeping  and  grassing,  and  a  time  of 
comparative  leisure,  when  his  attention  is  not  called  off 
to  the  harvesting  of  other  important  crops.  It  has,  in 
many  cases,  when  tried  in  this  country,  proved  highly 
successful  ;  although,  in  others.it  has  failed,  from  want 
of  experience,  perhaps,  in  watering  and  grassing  it. 
The  treatment,  in  this  way,  has  made  the  Flax,  in  some 
cases,  worth  2s.  or  3s.  per  stone  more,  than  part  of  the 
same  crop,  steeped  green.  It  is  recommended,  that 
trials  of  this  system  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  a  small  scale bth  Report,  Flax  Society, 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Courlrai  System  of  Flax  Culture.— This  is  the 
universal  mode  in  the  district  from  which  the  finest 
k  lax  we  receive  from  the  Continent  is  brought ;  although 
in  this  country  we  have  not  succeeded  in  always  pro- 
ducing fine  Flax,  it  is,  however,  now  of  great  import- 
ance, from  its  being  the  only  mode  of  securing  good 
seed.     As  soon  as  pulled,  the  Flax  is  stooked,  without 


Calendar  of  Operations-  » 

JULY. 

The  frequent  thunder-storms  and  heavy  rains  of  the  past 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  have  injured  and  delayed  the  hay  bar- 
vest  considerably.  In  fact,  our  land  is  now  almost  as  wet  as 
it  has  been  any  time  this  year  ;  and  we  cannot  get  on  it  to 
horse-hoe  or  drill-harrow  the  Turnips. 

After  the  second  hoeing  of  this  crop  it  is  well  to  use  a  small 
one-horse  plough,  or,  the  common  plough  without  its  mould- 
board,  between  the  rows.  It  should  pass  down  each  side  of 
each  row,  opening  up  a  deep  but  very  narrow  furrow,  and 
throwing  the  earth  from  the  plants.  If  two  ploughs  work  at 
this  they  will  proceed  as  fast  as  one  horse-hoe,  which  should 
follow  them,  and  as  each  interval  is  completed  this  hoe  should 
be  used  to  level  the  drill  ridge  which  has  been  raised  within  it. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  the  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
land. 

If  the  farmer  now  has  his  work  pretty  forward  he  cannot  do 
better  than  hand  the  superintendence  of  the  rest  of  it  over  to 
his  foreman  for  a  few  days,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Newcastle 
meeting  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  during  the  ensuing 
week. 


EJTotices  to  Correspondents. 

Books—  O  E  F—il  Cattle  :  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases," 

published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. A   Constant 

Header  —  Macintosh's  "  Practical  Gardener"  and  Low's 
"  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture." 

Cabbages— J .fT— Cows  never  yield  better  than  when  at  Grass. 
The  economy  of  stall-feeding  arises,  we  imagine,  solely  from 
its  hindering  that  waste  of  food  which  grazing  is  guilty  of. 
Cabbages  are  good  food  for  milch  cows  if  you  take  care  not 
to  give  them  any  withered  ,or  spoiled  leaves  ;  and  giving  as 
you  do  Bean-meal  along  with  them,  your  cows  should  give 
plenty  of  milk. 

Farm  Capital — J  N  Carnae — See  a  Leader  in  to-day's  paper. 
Reduce  the  statement  there  given  according  to  the  size  of  the 

farm. A  B — Your  farm  of  250  acres  "produces"  400E. 

annually.  Do  you  mean  of  rent  ?  Half  of  it  being  Grass 
and  half  of  it  arable,  your  tenant  should  have  a  capital  of 
2000L — the  landlord  being  willing  to  advance  money  for  any 
drainage,  &c.  required. 

Roofing  • — T  Yonge — We  can  only  speak  to  M/s,  which  is 
good.  "We  have  no  experience  of  C.'s  ;  therefore  do  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  answer. 

Steam  Engine — Fermier  Anglais — Ours  is  of  six  horse-power. 
We  thrash  500  quarters  arid  upwards  of  Wheat  annually.  It 
cost  225J.,  was  set  up  five  years  ago,  and  has  hardly  cost  any- 
thing since.  A  ploughman  manages  it.  It  is  a  high-pressure 
engine,  not  a  beam  engine.  It  consumes  7  cwt.  of  coals  per 
diem,  and  requires  1£  hours  to  get  the  steam  up.  It  was 
made  by  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester.  Apply  to  him.  Will  any 
East  Lothian  reader  kindly  give  his  experience  % 

Steep  Land — A  Craven  Grazier — Mr.  Banfield  is  unquestion- 
ably mistaken.  Land  lying  at  an  angle  of  60°  slopes  like  the 
roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  not  much  less  than  the 
ordinary  angle  at  which  a  ladder  lies  when  in  use.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  no  "light  plough"  was  ever  used  on  land 
"sloping  from  50Qto  60°  ;"  and  none  of  your  "  Grass  land 
requiring  drainage "  slopes  40°  or  anything  like  it.  Excuse 
our  confidence,  and  just  get  the  nearest  land  surveyor  to 
take  the  angle  for  you.  If  your  Potatoes  are  early  you  may 
have  a  crop  of  Tares  sown  after  them  ready  for  mowing  the 
first  week  in  May,  or  Rye  might  answer  your  purpose,  or 
ItaUan  Rye-grass,  only  it  would  be  a  pity  to  plough  that  up 
after  the  first  cutting.  But  if  your  sort  be  late  we  know  of 
no  crop  which  you  can  sow  after  it  and  cut  so  early.  You 
may  sow  Tares  on  an  Oat-stubble,  and  cut  or  fold  them  off  in 
time  next  spring  for  a  Turnip  crop. 

To  Rear  Chickens — A  Subscriber — Give  them  at  first  steeped 
rice,  a  little  bread,  and  a  very  little  light  Wheat ;  also  Bar- 
ley-meal as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it. — J.  Chapman,  Upton, 
near  Atherstone. 

Wheat — S  A1"-— This  corn  is  certainly  not  known  in  a  wild  state. 
Its  origin  is  a  puzzle. 

Young  Ducks — F  E  -Home— Could  any  of  our  correspondents 
give  the  best  method  of  rearing,  feeding,  and  fattening  young 
ducks  ? 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  G.—  Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


I!,miT  Scots,  Herefords,  &o.  3s    8to4a  0 
Beat  Short  Hoins  -    8    6      8    8 

Second  quality  Beasti     -    2    8      3    4 
Calves       -       -        •        .4046 
Best  Downa&Half-breda      - 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wools     - 

Ditto  (shorn)  .  8 
EtveB  and  second  quality      — 

Ditto  (shorn)         .  8 

Lambs  -.-...  fi 
PiR. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  11.— Vegetables  have  been  plenti- 
fully supplied,  and  Fruit  has  been  abundant.  Pine-apples 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Hothouse  Grapes  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  Good  Plums,  and  excellent  samples  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  have  been  offered.  Cherries  and 
Strawberries  are  plentiful ;  the  latter  are,  however,  becoming 
scarcer.  Gooseberries  are  abundant,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Dutch  Currants  has  been  offered.  Apples  and  Pears 
are  sold  at  nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  considering 
the  season,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Lemons  are  somewhat  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  ob- 
tained at  last  week's  prices,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are 
also  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  scarce 
and  dear.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  cheaper.  Peas 
have  been  rather  scarce  during  the  week,  and  good'  young 
samples  have  been  fetching  high  prices.  Beans  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes 
of  the  best  quality  fetch  91.  a  ton,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
101.  and  121.  a  ton;  but  inferior  samples  maybe  obtained  at 
lower  prices.  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  have  not  altered  since  last 
week,  nevertheless,  the  supply  is  somewhat  limited.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Kalosanthes,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias. 
Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4s to  8* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3j  to  Gj 
Apples,  Dana.,  per  buoh-,7*  to S0« 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  15r 
Melons,  each,  4s  to  8* 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  10s  to  24» 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  10*  to  24* 
Oranges, per  dozen,  Isto  2$6d 

—  per  100,  4a  to  lfia 

—  Seville,  par  100,  Ss  to  18* 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2*  6d 
Lemons,  usr  dozen,  2*  to  3>  6d 

—        per  100,  7*  to  20* 


Beasts,  3-103;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  34,370  ;  CalveB,  219;  Figs,  147. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  very  large  to-day  the  demand  is  very  small;  ex- 
cept for  a  few  choice  Scots,  trade  is  very  heavy  ;  these,  in  some  instances, 
make  4s,  but  other  qualifies  with  dlffiuuhy  realise  our  quotations.  Several 
remain  unsold.— Sheep  are  also  very  plentiful— choice  Djwna  make  4s  4d;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  make  4s  of  the  most  selling  Lung-wools.  The  epidemic  b*ing 
much  amongat  the  latter,  Is  greatly  against  the  sale  of  them.— Lamb  trade  la 
Bteady.— Calves  and  Pigs  aie  a  very  dull  trade. 

Feidat,  July  10. 

Although  the  number  of  fresh  Beasts  up  io  this  day's  market  Is  not  very 
large,  the  demand  being  small,  trade  Is  exceedingly  heavy.  Monday's  prices 
are  barely  supported.  Choice  Scots  hardly  malm  4s,  and  Short-horns  88  6d  to 
3s  Bd — There  is  a  briskness  In  the  Sheep  trade,  but  prices  cannot  be  quoted 
higher.— The  best  Lamb  is  selling  freely  at  Cs;  but  second-rate  qualities,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  proportion,  are  h^avy  on  hand.— We  have  a  great 
many  Calves,  and  trade  bad.  Prices  range  from  4b  to  4s  6d. — There  is  very 
little  doing  in  the  Pork  trade. 

Beasts,  964;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  12,650 ;  CalveB,  535;  Piga,  250. 
, 41,  West  Smlth'field. 

WOOL.— British,  Friday,  July  10. 

The  nmount  of  business  doing  In  this  murkei  Is  Bmall  for  the  seaBon  of  the 
year.  Great  caution  la  used  by  the  staplers  In  their  urchases  of  the  growers. 
The  prices  demanded  by  the  latter  are  too  high  to  allow  the  stapler  to 
obtain  a  prnfit,  contequpntly  the  new  clip,  which  is  reported  as  being  in  very 
good  condition,  generally  comes  to  market  but  slowly.— The  prices  current 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,6dtolj  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3* 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv„  2a  6d  to  is 
Peas,  per  sieve,  2*  to  6* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-flleve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70*  to  180* 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  9* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  cwt.,  12*tol8i 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  3d  to  6d 
furnipB,  per  bunch,  4d  to  \0£ 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  €d  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  6* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  <td  to  3d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  5* 
Cucumbers,  each,  id  to  1*  6d 
Spinach,  per  aleve,  1*  6d  to  3* 
Leeka.per  doz.  bunches,  2d  to  4d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  6rfto2*  6rf 


Down  Ewfb  and  Wethera 
,,      Hoggits 
3        Half-bred  Wethers 
„  Hoggits 

Kent  Fleeces 


0  11^  to  1    0  perlb. 
11         1    2    „ 
0  11*        lo     „ 
11  12*  ,, 

10  1     1     „ 

James  Pehrin,  Broker. 


Gooseberries  green,perhf.-sv.,3»  to6* 
Currants,  red,  per  hf.-sv.,  4*  to  6* 
—        white,      do.       4s  10  5$ 
Strawberries,  per  pottle,  6d  to  2* 
R-aopberries.  per  pottle,  4<i  to  8d 
Cheirieff,  per  lb.,  4rf  to  lOd 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
.Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts,  English,  p.lOO.lbs.,50* to  60i 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  Uiolbs.,80*  to  90* 
— -    Barcelona,  20» 

—  Brazil,  lEsto  10* 

—  Spanish,  lit 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  12*  to  16* 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots,  per  bunch ,  id  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  doz   bunches,  2*  to  8*    ]' 
Shallots,  per  lb.,6d  to8d 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  Bd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  1*  to  2* 

~  —        Cos,  l.to  2s  6d 

Radishes,  per  12  hands,  9rftol* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  6d  to  8* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Qd 
Thyme,  per  hunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bnn.  6dto8d 
Parsley/per  bunch.  Id  to  3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  par  hunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Zd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


Prime  Mead  .Hay    76s  to    SI 
Infr.New  &  Rowon  65  70 


Prime  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  9. 

■    I  New  Hay        60.  co    67*  I  NewClr.  65b  to   85b 
\  Clover  80  it)  110    J  Straw        32         86 

John  Cooper,  Saleemsa, 

Cumberland  Market,  July  9, 

80s  to  36m  I  Old  Clover  105s  to  ii2a  j 

70         76      Inferior  do,    90  98      Straw  84b  to  36s 
68         72   i  New  Clover  80          95    | 
Joshua  Bakhr.  Hay  Salesman.  •'; 


MARK-LANE,  "Monday,  July  6 
The  following  quantities  of  Cora  was  released  from  bond  in 
this  port  under  the  new  law,  between  the  27th  ult.  and  2d  inst., 
both  inclusive  :— 596,077  qrs.  Wheat,  362,186  cwt.  Flour,  14,064 
qrs.  Barley,  13,860  qrs.  Beans,  3502  qrs.  Peas,  and  67,624  qrs. 
Oats.  During  last  week  the  trade  was  dull  for  all  articles, 
millers  refrained  from  purchasing  beyond  their  immediate 
wants,  and  the  amount  of  business  was  consequently  limited  ; 
prices  remained  nominally  unaltered.  This  morning's  supply 
of  "Wheat  by  land  cai*riage  samples  from  the  near  counties 
being  moderate,  was  sold  tolerably  freely  at  the  terms  of  last 
week.  A  retail  business  was  done  in  fine  foreign  at  our  quota- 
tions, but  stale  and  low  qualities  could  not  be  disposed  of  ex- 
cepting at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.—  Barley  and  Peas  are  unal- 
tered in  value  from  last  Monday.— Beans  must  be  written  Is. 
dearer.— The  Oat  trade  is  flat ;  fine  qualities  command  former 
prices,  but  hot  and  inferior  are  the  turn  cheaper.— Flour  meets 
a  retail  inquiry  at  last  week's  prices.— New  Caraway  sold  at 

40s.  to  42s.,  and  a  few  extra  fine  samples  at  44s. There  were 

several  parcels  of  new  Rapeseed,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
price  has  been  made. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.      $. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    55  60 

— —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,    60  54 

Barley,  Maltinit  and  distilling  28a  to30s  Chevalier    30  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    26  29 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    26  30 

— —   Iri»h Feed    24  27 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 64  60 

Hertford  and  Esses  ■  .         .         .        .     60  65 

Rve 34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     32  to  40         Tick     34  46 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    38  to  62       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  42       Maple  33    36 

Friday,  July  10. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  on  offer  this  morning,  and  its 
value  remains  unaltered.  The  sale  of  foreign  is  mnch  interfered 
with  by  American  Flour,  and  holders  being  indisposed  to  re- 
duce the  prices  in  proportion,  a  retail  business  onlv  was  trans- 
acted. Flour  continues  in  good  demand  at  fully  former  rates. 
—Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  remain  as  last  quoted.— Fine  Oats 
are  quite  as  dear,  but  anything  of  secondary  or  inferior  quality 
very  unsaleable  although  offered  at  declining  prices. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


60  65 

50  66 

25  28 

25  27 

23  32 

E6  SO 


Harrow  35  48 
Longpod  —  — - 
Grey        32    34 


May 
Jun. 


30  per  Quarter. 


Wheat. 
63i  4d 
62  10 


—  27      .         . 

July  4      . 

6  weeka'  Aggreg.  Aver.  I 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain        5 


Barley. 

S8l  4d 

27  8 

27  1 

27  3 

27  4 

27  6 


27    6 


Oati 

23*  9d 


Rye. 

82i  U 
32  10 


Beans. 

36»10d 
36  10 

35  8 

36  4 

37  6 


Peas. 
34«  2d 
34  10 


Diagram  showlngthe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 

six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  4. 


Price. 


55s  5d 
53    1 
—    4 
52  10 


—  2 

—  0 
51  5 

—  4 

—  3 

—  2 


"L1L 


JUNB    13        JUNB 


tL 
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Canary        -         -        per  qr 
Caraway  -    per  owt 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  English    •     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  .14 
HempBeed  -  pet  qr.  36 
Linseed        -        »       pa    qr     45 

—  Baltic       -  -     40 

—  Cakes    EnR.  per  lOOOJIO/ 


SEEDS,  July  10, 


MnsfcdCak. ■•!', Foreign, p- ton  1l  to    St 
Mustard,  White  -  pTbueh.     —  1      » 

—  Superfine     ,,      ■     •—        mm 

—  Brown  ,,  »  ■—  ^ 
Rapeseed,  English,perlsit  — I  —I 
RapeCakes  -  per  too  —  — 
Saintfoin  --.._  — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.—        — 

—    Foreign  -  3sGd    4s 

Trefoil        -        -     per  owt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation): 
Kikosfoop  t.r.jy  Lav. 
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CHOICE  ORCHIDS  FROM  TEXTUAL  AMERICA. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction, 
at  their  Great  Room,  38.  King-street,  Coveut  Garden,  on 
Wednesday  next.  15th  July,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  a  Col- 
lection of  ORCHIDS  from  Central  America,  just  la'nded  ex 
Clareudon,  and  consistiu^  of  very  fine  specimens  of  Cattleyas, 
Barkerias,  Epidendrums,  Cycnoches,  a  new  Laca_'na,  and  many 
other  favourite  genera,  in  fine  health. — May  be  viewed  the'  day 
prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  CataloSAies  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


TO  BE  LET,  in  the  town  of  Guildford,  conveniently 
situated  for  Railway  communication,  a  GARDEN  con- 
taining 1  Acre  of  very  productive  soil,  enclosed  by  walls,  with 
yonni  Fruit  Trees  ;  with  Conservatory  36  feet  by  IS  feet,  in 
which  are  choice  Vines,  promising  a  good  crop  of  Grapes  : 
also  a  Forcing-house  nearly  40  feet  long. — For  particulars  and 
cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mr.  John  M.vson",  Builder,  Bury-fields, 
Guildford. — A  Cottage,  if  required. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LI0.UID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  itmav  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PCMPS.  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  Ac,  63.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street.  London. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

URATE    OF    THE    LONDON 


MANURE 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
•ther  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
n  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
umbers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
■e  heated  by  BrRBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
rith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result, 
i'heir  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
-Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick ;  Roval  Botanic  Gardens, 
^ew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens",  Gunnersbury;  Mr. 
lendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson!  Pine- 
pple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
SO,  Fleet-street,  London. 


rr>HE 

-*-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rota'tion 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  ; — ■ 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Gypsum, 

And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Tetre  Salt, 


QRNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  See.,  of 
^  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces  •  Encaustic 
Venetian,  die.,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seei'i  at  Messrs' 
Parker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London' 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  i:  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke. 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTON'S 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl.  ifcc.  "    ' 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES 

ry  ILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown. 
♦  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Maiestv 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  ar» 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street  — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  anv  subject  connect.  I  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE   INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and   TUBING,   for   Gardeners 
Brewers,   Railway    Companies,    Fire    Engines,    Gas    Fitters 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.     Sole  Manufacturer, 
J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

DRAINING  TILE  MACHINES^ 


TOXICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
— /  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
y  Johx  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenonks.  They  are  applica- 
"e  to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at'Messrs.  Lod- 
iges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
ollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
ine-apple-place ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
VV  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  ^Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland",  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &:c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens.  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Dulte  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  ere.  ejc.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square  ;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Crogcon. 
S,  Lawrence  Pountney-bill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


1TOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

--LHORTICULTURALBULLDrNGS.DWELLING-HOrSES 
HURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
es,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
DWAKD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
Dn  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
jparatns  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ents  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  then-  mode  of 
:ating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
ned  durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge, 
iey  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
r  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societv  of  London,  in 
ecnting  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
aiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
orticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
jntlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
awings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
portunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
anely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  ran"e, 
apted  fbrthe  continued  supply  of  hotwater,  andan  arrangel 
;nt  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
fore  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
inear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
ryatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
sides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent, 
D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  "a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
ant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
ij  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
chidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
fory. 


A  INSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENT 
-01-  for  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy.  Gentlemen 
having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to  erect  them, 
wall  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Paton,  at  the  office  for 
ttie  sale  of  Ainslie's  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  193a. 
Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  work  ;  also  at  the  Polv- 
technic  Institution,  and  at  the  Works,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
SIX  THOUSAND  SIN  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT 
have  been  used  to  roof  the  Refreshment  Shed,  the  Exhi- 
bitor's Room,  and  the  Sheds  immediately  adjoining  the  two 
entrances,  intended  for  the  Exhibition  of  Seeds,  Roots, 
Vegetables,  »fcc.,  at  the  above  Society's  Buildings,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Price  One  Penny  per  Square  Foot. 

Thos.  Jno.  Croggon,  No.  S,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  London. 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
1  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcin^  and 
henhouses.  Manufactories  and  "Warehouses,  Kilns.  Rooms 
Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
ificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
ldreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
l  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
ssing  their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
it  efhciency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
res  no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 

IERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

SALE,  BY   THE  ONLY  IMPORTERS 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AJfD  SONS,  LONDON  ■ 
War.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ■ 
d  bv  their  Agents, 

rIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  * 
COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON.  ' 
o  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
ig  interior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom 
aded  to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character  or  to 
above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
■ntity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 


TANNER'S  PATENT  INCLINED  STONE  MILL, 
for  grinding  all  kinds  of  Grain,  Seeds,  <tc.  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  forth- 
coming July 
Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  at 
Newcastle.  The 
attention  of  the 
agriculturist  is 
particularly  re- 
quested to"  this 
novel  and  very 
useful  machine. 
It  will  be  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs. 
Garrett  *fc  Son, 

at  their  Stand,  No.  2S.  Applications  for  Mills,  Licenses  to  Manu- 
facture .fcc.,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Patentee  at  the  Patent  In- 
clined" Stone  Mill  Office,  No.  4,  New  Basinghall-street,  London. 


Price  od.  each,  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distribution  amongst 
Cottage  Tenantry. 
fyUE  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR   OF    GARDEN 
-1-  OPERATIONS 

BY    JOSEPH    PAXTON, 

GARDENER  TO   HIS   GRACE   THE  DUKE     OF  DEVONSHIRE,    ttc.    *tc. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.    Above  22,000  have 
already  been  sold. 

INDEX  OF  CONTENTS  :— 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


P  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
-L    •     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,     Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  "Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buceleugh  (at  Richmond) 
the  late  Larl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ■ 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  JJouse,  Hanover-square.     ' 
It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs 
made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
V  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen   Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

l^=  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO>S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's -buildings,  Bunbill-row 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen  a* 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  thev  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


African  Lilies 

Agapanthus 

Anemones 

Annuals 

Apples 

Apricot 

Auriculas 

Beans 

Beet 

Biennials 

Black  Fly 

Books,   list   of, 
Cottagers 

Borage 

Borecole 

Box  edgings 

Broccoli 

Brussels  sprouts 

Budding 

Bulbs 

Cabbage 

Cactus 

Calceolarias 

Californiau  Annuals 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

Cauliflowers 

Celery 

Cherries 

China  Asters 

China  Roses 

Chrysanthemums, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clematis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation  of  Flow- 
ers in  Windows 
Currants 
Dahlias 
Daisies 

Dog's-tooth  Violets 
Exhibitions,  pre- 
paring articles  for 
Ferns,  as  protection 
Fruit 
Fuchsias 


Gentianella 

Gilias 

Gooseberries 

Grafting 

Green  fly 

Heartsease 

Herbs 

Herbaceous  Peren 
nials 

Heliotrope 

Hollyhocks 

Honeysuckle 

Horse-radish 

Hyacinths 

Hydrangeas 

Hyssop 

Indian  Cress 

Iris 

Kidney  Beans 

Lavender 

Layering 

Leeks 

Leptosiphons 

Lettuce 

Lobelias 

London  Pride 

Lychnis,  Double 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

Manures 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Mesemhryanthe- 

mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
Oenothera  bifrons 
Onions 
Pieonies 
Parsnip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
Pears 
Peas 

Pelargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian  Iris 
Petunias 
Phlox 
Pigs 
Pinks 


Planting 

Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate   by  cut- 
tings 

Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Rhubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Rue 

Rustic  vases 

Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage 

Scarlet      Runner 
Beans 

Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift 

Seakale 

Select  Flowers 

Select     Vegetables 

and  Fruit 
Snails  and  Slugs 
Snowdrops 
Spinach 
Spruce  Fir 
Spur  pruning 
Stocks 
Strawberries 
Summer  Savory 
Sweet  Williams 
Thorn  Hedges 
Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia 
Transplanting 
Tree  lifting 
Tulips 
Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookery 
Venus's     Looking- 

Glass 
Verbenas 
Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 
Wallflowers 
Willows 
Zinnias 


ILLUSTRATED   WITH    SEVERAL  WOODCUTS. 

Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ant>  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  at  the  rate  of  3d.  each  ;  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distril 
bution  amongst  Cottage  Tenantry,  delivered  anywhere  in 
London,  on  a  Post-office  Order  being  sent  to  the  Publisher 
James  Matthews,  at  the  Office,  and  made  payable  at  the  Post^ 
office,  ISO,  Strand,  London. 


Price  is.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 
■yHE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  for  its 
-*-    Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardener*   Chronicle,  with    additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden 
London. 
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Second  Edition,  with  535  Illustrations,  3  vols.  8vo,  price  41.  14s.  id., 

MR.    YARRELL'S    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    BIRDS. 

Also, 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO   THE  FIRST   EDITION. 

8vo,  2s.  6d. ;  royal  8vo,  5s.  ;  imperial  Svo,  7s.  id. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  SECOND   EDITION   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   FISHES. 

2  vols.  8vo,  with  nearly  500  Illustrations,  3!. 


JOHN  VAN  VOOEST,  1,   PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


USEFUL  HINTS  FOR  LABOURERS.— Published 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society. 
Two  Series,  ls.id.  each. 
THE  FARMING  BOY'S  CATECHISM  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE,   id. 
London  :  John  W.  Paekeb,  West  Strand. 


WORKS   BY   THE   HON.   AND    VERY    REV. 

•  '  W.  HERBERT,  Dean  of  Manchester.  Price  3s.,  uniform 
with  his  Works. 

1    THE  CHRISTIAN.    Parti. 

2.'  SYLV^i  RECENTIORES,  AUCTiE  ET  RECENSITiE  ; 
to  which  are  prefixed  Leges  Qurcdam  Metric®. 

3.  ODES.     Translated  from  Pindar. 

Sold  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  York-street,  Covent-garden ;  E.  P. 
Williams,  Eton  ;  G.  H.  Parker,  Oxford ;  W.  Grahaji,  Oxford  ; 
J  and  J.  J.  Deighton,  Cambridge ;  T.  Sowler,  Manchester  ; 
Sims  and  Dinham,  Manchester. 

The  Works  in  3  vols.  Svo,  contain — I.  1,  Horse  Scandicaa, 
works  relating  to  Ancient  Northern  History  and  Mythology. 
2,  Horse  Pierice ;  Poetry.  3,  Sylvarum  Liber.— II.  Horaj  Pe- 
d'estres  •  Prose  Works,  Literary,  Political,  and  Theological.— 
III.  1,  Attila ;  an  Heroic  Poem.  2,  Attila  and  his  Predeces- 
sors •  an  Historical  Treatise.    3,  Supplement  to  Attila. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  FETE— THIS  DAY. 

FLOWERS    AND    FLOWER    SHOWS.      By  an 
Eminent  Authoress.  Being  No.  15  of  The  TOPIC,  price  Sd. 
Preparing, 
No  16  Continental  Travel— France  ;  No.  17.  Ditto— Northern 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Rhenish  Germany,  Belgium ;  No.  IS.  Ditto 
—Southern  Italy,  Central  Germany. 
Just  issued, 
Vol.  I.,  consisting  of  13  articles,  by  writers  for  the  quarterly 
reviews.    In  cloth,  3s.  id. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®fte  Hatlfoag  ©fironick 

Of  Saturday,  Jolt  4,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— REPORT  OF  THE  LORDS' 
COMMITTEE  ON  RAILWAY  BUSINESS  —  COMMIS- 
SIONERS' REPORT  ON  CITY  STATIONS. 

ORIGINAL  PAPER.— Practical  Views  of  the  Gauge  Arrange- 
ment. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Great  Southern  and  Western— 
Sambre  and  Meuse — Meetings  of  Shareholders  to  Affirm  or 
Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Report  from  the  Lords'  Committees  on 
Railways — Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Metropolitan 
Termini. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Committees  on  Op- 
posed Bills— Progress  of  Bills. 

Opening  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford— Law  Intelligence — Meet- 
ings— Tenders  for  Loans  —  Contracts  —  Dividends  — Calls — 
Deposits  returned — Transfer  Books  closed — Correspondents 
—Traffic  Table— Share  Lists— Foreign  Ditto — Money  Market 
—Paris  Letter-Gossip  of  the  Week— With  the  Title  Page 
and  Index  for  the  half  year. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  4to,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and  349  Wood 
Engravings,  27s.  cloth, 
A    TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 
■^A   Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Rail- 
ways.   By  the  Artisan  Clob.    Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
Vs  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

THIRD  SEPTENNIAL  BONUS. 
pROWN      LIFE      ASSURANCE      COMPANY, 
V-^  33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

Directors. 

George  H.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Sir  John  Kirkland,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Jameson  Hunter,  Esq, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Moody,  R.E. 
John  Nelson,  Esq. 
Richard  Norman,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,  Esq. 

O.Om- 


Just  published,  in  1  large  volume  royal  Svo,  price  21.  2s., 

THE  GRASSES  OF  BRITAIN. 
Illustrated  by  140  Figures,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the 
Author.  By  Richard  Parnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of 
"  The  Grasses  of  Scotland." 

This  work  contains  a  full  figure  and  full  description  of  every 
species  of  Grass  found  in  Britain,  with  their  uses  in  agricul- 
ture, tfce.  &c.  ' 

Purchasers  of  "  The  Grasses  of  Scotland    may  have  the  por- 
tion of  the  Work  containing  the  English  Grasses,  &c,  on  ap- 
plication through  their  Booksellers  to  their  Publishers. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

PRICE  FOURPENCEi  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JULY  4,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUW1, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  from- 


RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

the  first  of  the  series, 

LONDON   TO   BRIGHTON, 

containing  83  Engravings,  price  id.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  London  and  Brighton. 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  4d.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  Vauxhall  and  Guildford. 

Nearly  ready, 
LONDON  TO  WOLVERTON,  I       LONDON  TO  OXFORD, 
ON  THE  BIRMINGHAM.       ON  THE  GREAT  WESTER  N 
Price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper.       |       Price  id.,  in  a  Wrapper. 


Peru  [Peru  Reiseskizzen 
U.  S.  W.]  By  J.  J.  Von 
Tschudi. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland.  Ed. 
by  C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq. 

Rody  the  Rover.  By  W.  Carle- 
ton,  Esq. 

History  of  Paddy-Go-Easy. 
By  W.  Carleton,  Esq. 

Literary  and  Historical  Es- 
says.   By  T.  Davis. 

Casket  of  Irish  Pearls.  Ed. 
by  T.  MacMahon,  Esq. 

History  of  Leo  X.  [Histoire  de 
Leon  X.]    By  M.  Audin. 

My  Dream,  &c.  By  S.  and  E. 
Hersee. 

Benighted  Traveller,  and  other 
Poems.    By  E.  J.  Hughes. 

Poems.    By  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Year  and  a  Day  in  the  East. 
By  Mrs.  E.  Montanban. 

With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


History  of   Irish  Volunteers. 

By  T.  MacNevin,  Esq. 
Life  of  Aodh  O'Neill.    By  J. 

Mitchel. 
Songs  of  Ireland.    Ed.  by  M. 

J.  Barry,  Esq. 
Gallery  of  Irish  Writers.    By 

T.  D'Arcy  M'Gee. 
Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Ire- 
land.   By  D.  F.  MacCarthy, 

Esq. 
Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 

Medici. 
Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
Poems.    By  C.  E.  and  A.  Bell. 
Lays  and  Legends  of  Germany, 

inc.    By  E.  L.  Harvey. 
Poems.    By  Rev.  C.  E.  Kenna- 

way. 
Seventh    Report    of    Deputy 

Keeper  of  Public  Records. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD's  WEEKLY  NE  WSPAPER, 
of  Saturday  next,  July  18,  will  contain  the  commencement 
of  several  Sei'ies  of  Papers  of  Social  Importance  and  Entertain- 
ment, by  himself  and  his  Eminent  Literary  Associates  ;  and 
also  a  mass  of  News  and  Information  well  digested  and.  ar- 
ranged, suitable  to  family  reading. — Office,  169,  Strand,  where 
Prospectuses  can  be  had,  Gratis,  or  of  any  Town  or  Country 
Newsvender. 


John  Chapman,  Esq. 

Charles  Chippindale,  Esq. 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq. 

Rear-Admiral  Dundas,  C.B., 
M.P.       * 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 

Auditors—  J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq. ;   Geo.  Hankey,  Esq. 
manney,  Esq. 

Physician— Sir  C.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  23,  Argyll-street. 

Surgeon— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  St.  Helen' s-place. 

Standing  Counsel — Charles  Ellis,  Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  Hale,  Boys,  and.  Austen. 

Bankers— Bank  of  England. 

Actuary— J.  M.  Rainbow,  Esq. 

On  a  Third  Septennial  Investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,  to  the  25th  March,  1346,  a  Bonus,  amounting  on 
the  average  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years,  was  assigned  to  all  policies  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  and  effected  for  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

To  similar  Policies  the  following  Bonuses  were  declared  at 
former  Divisions,  viz. : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,  IN  1832. 
On  the  average,  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  ou  the  Premiums  paid. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  IN  1839. 

On  the  average,  33  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  for  the 

preceding  Seven  Years. 

The  advantages  of  this  office,  among  others,  are  : — 

1.  A  participation  septennially  in  two-thirds  of  the  Profits, 
which  may  be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  Premium,  or  to 
augment  the  sum  assured. 

2.  Premiums  may  be  paid  in  a  limited  number  of  annual 
sums,  instead  of  by  annual  payments  for  the  whole  of  life  ;  the 
Policy  continuing  to  participate  in  profits  after  the  payment  of 
such  Premiums  has  ceased. 

3.  The  Assurance  or  Premium  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  interest  to  Proprietors. 

4.  Permission  to  pass,  to  Continental  Ports  between  Brest  and 
the  EWe  inclusive. 

5.  Parties  (including  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  East  India 
Company,  and  Merchant  Service,  >  may  he  assured  to  reside  in 
or  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  premiums  calculated  oo 
real  data. 

6.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

7.  The  Assured  may  dispose'of  their  Policies  to  the  Company. 

8.  No  charge  but  for  Policy  Stamps. 

The  Prospectus,  Tables  of  Rate6,  <fcc,  to  be  had  at  the  office 
in  London,  or  of  the  Company's  Agents. 

T.  Q.  Conyers,  Secretary. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  circulating  amongst  thousands 
of  all  classes,  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  Adver- 
tisers. Advertisements,  as  far  as  possible,  classified  and  in- 
serted in  leading  places,  according  to  priority  of  reception  at 
the  Office,  169,  Strand,  where  Prospectuses  can  be  had,  Gratis, 
or  of  any  Town  or  Country  Newsvender. 


T^ORSYTH'S  BROCHURES.- No.  I.  is  now  ready, 
-L  and  may  be  had  of  Longman  &  Co.,  and  of  all  Booksellers, 
for  Is.  ;  being  a  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  the  POTATO. 
No.  II.  will  appear  shortly  ;  and  will  contain,  among  other 
things,  the  Making  of  HAY  without  Sunshine,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Food  of  Plants. — Alton  Towers,  July  11. 


Llewelyn*s  Heir. 

The  Ransom.  By  Miss  L. 
Jewry, 

Manual  of  Classical  Mytho- 
logy.   By  T.  S.  Carr. 

Child's  First  Step  to  Scottish 
History.    By  Anne  Rodwell. 


The  Astrologer. 

Lettres  sur  la  Theorie  des  Pro- 
bability.   By  M.  Quetelet. 

Moral  Heroism.  By  C.  L.  Bal- 
four. 

Bacchse  and  H-eraclidffl  of  Eu- 
ripides. 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  from 
the  Nineteenth  French  Edition), 

pONSTIPATION    DESTROYED;    or    Exposition 

Vy  of  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not 
only  of  overcoming,  but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual 
Constipation,  without  using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial 
means  whatever  (discovery  recently  made  in  France,  by  M. 
Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by  post,  Is.  6d. 
Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgate-hill, 
London  ;  and  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,  Regent-street, 
London.— Established  1806. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  l,2OO,000L 
Annual  Income  140,0001.  Bonuses  Declared  529,0001. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,0001. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  M^althy  Life. 


Without 

1       With 

Without 

1      With 

Bonus.     |    Bonus. 

Bonus. 

|  Bonus. 

Age. 

Forthe  whole  Life.at  an 

Age. 

For  the  whole  Life,  ac 

Annual  Payment  of 

an  Annual  Payment  of^ 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£  s.  d 

1    £  s.  d. 

20 

1  14  10 

2     3    7 

40 

2  14    5     1    3    7  It 

25 

1  18    G 

2    8    1 

45 

3     2     I 

I     3  17  11 

30 

2    2    9 

2  13    5 

50 

3  17    1 

4  10    8 

35 

2    8    0 

2  19  10 

55 

4  10    4     1     5     G     4 

B 

onuses  Paid  upon.  Policies  which  have  become  Claims. 

No.  of 

Sum 

No.  of 

Sum 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

£. 

£      s.  d. 

£. 

£      s.  d. 

135 

3'J00 

4509    1     1 

3307 

2000 

3411    1    3 

1973 

5000 

7G52  13    3 

8617 

1000 

1S62    4  11 

3085 

5000 

770G    6    0 

4024 

1000 

1622     9     7 

3378 

5000 

7500    5    9 

4888 

1000 

1654  13    6 

Foreign  Correspondence— Port  of  Torre  del  Greco. 
Our  "Weekly  Gossip— Aproaching  Dinner  at  the  Man- 
sion House— Meeting  at  King's  College — New  College  at 
Nottingham — New  Institution,  "Surrey  Athenaeum" — 
Pension  to  Mr.  M  'Culloch— Death  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  chemist 
■ — Mr.  Allen's  First  Lecture  on  South  Australia — Restora- 
tion of  Mr.  Halliwell  to  Library  of  British  Museum — 
Journey  of  Exploration  to  Soudan — Temperance  Societies 
in  Sweden — French  Gossip — South  American  Expedition  of 
Count  Castelnau. 
Soeiety—RoYAL. 

Pine  Arts. — British  Institution,  Ancient  Masters — Portrait 
of  Keying — M.  Claudet's  Daguerreotype  Portraits — Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne. 
Fine  Art  Gossip — Meeting  to  relieve  Widow  of  Mr.  Hay- 
don— Painted  Window  in  St.  James's  Church,  Westmin- 
ster— Prince  Albert  and  Captain  Siborne— Sale  of  Ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  Coins — Inauguration  of  statue  of  late 
Emperor  at  Vienna— French  Gossip— Royal  Medal,  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects. 
ZVTuslc  and  the  Drama— Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert 
—Concerts  of  the  Week— Mr.  P.  Alvars's  Concert^-Hay- 
market  (Borough  Politics)— Lyceum  (Loan  of  a  Wife).  ' 
Musical  Gossip— Brussels  Company  at  Drury  Lane- 
Gossip  of  the  Week— Lady  Bishop's  Visit  to  England— 
.tldme.  Albertazzi  at  Surrey  Theatre— Foreign  Celebrations 
—Dr.  Mendelssohn  and  Mddle.  Jenny  Lind. 

SaiseeHanea—Paris  Academy  of  Sciences- Railway  De- 
posits. J 

Order  The  Atheneeum  of  any  Bookseller, 


MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CLASSICAL,  COMMER- 
CIAL, MATHEMATICAL,  &  SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY- 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  KenninqtonI 
lane,  Lambeth,  near  London. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  conviction 
that,  erelong,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  truths  of  chemistry 
will  be  expected  in  every  educated  man  ;  and  that  it  will  be  as 
necessary  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist,  and  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  as  it  is  already  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  manufacturer."— Liebig. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
which  include  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  French  and  Ger- 
man Languages,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  The  pupils  are  practically 
taught  iu  the  Laboratories,  which  are  fitted  up  with  forges, 
furnaces,  sand  baths,  and  everything  essential  for  the  most 
extensive  chemical  investigations. 

Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Electricity,  Optics,  and  the 
other  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  are  also  sedulously 
cultivated,  and  their  principles  clearly  elucidated  and  explained. 
Eminent  Professors  of  the  Metropolis  lecture  regularly  to  the 
pupils  on  subjects  of  literary  and  scientific  interest. 

The  students  have  likewise  access  to  a  large  and  well-assorted 
Library,  comprising  the  most  recent  works  on  science  and  lite- 
rature ;  to  a  valuable  collection  of  Minerals  and  Geological 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  an  extensive 
suite  of  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  instruments. 

The  Terms  of  the  School,  with  further  particulars,  maybe 
had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  &c.  &c, 
may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

References  :—  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Author  of 
"  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ventilation,"  <fcc,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  ;  G.  F. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Geology  for  Beginners," 
&c,  British  Museum,  London  ;  W.  and  J.  Gjbbs,  Ksqrs.  Civil 
Engineers,  2,  Queen's-squarc-place,  St.  James's-park,  London; 
and  J.  Gardner,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The  Great  Physi- 
cian," (fee,  Editor  of  "  Liebig's  Letters,"  Secretary  to  the 
"  College  of  Chemistry,"  Hanover-sqnare,  London, 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  aps, 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  ofi 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director, 

GREAT   BRITAIN   MUTUAL     LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
14,  Waterloo-place,  and  79,  King  William-street,  City,  London* 

CLAIMS  on  Policies  not  subject  to  be  litigated  or  disputed 
except  with  the  sanction,  in  each  case,  of  a  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members,  to  be  specially  convened  on  the  occasion^ 

This  Society  is  established  upon  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  the  mutual  system,  the  whole  of  the  profits  being  divided 
aniong  the  Members,  combining  security  with  profit,  and  afford- 
ing the  facility  of  credit  for  half  the  premium  for  the  first  fivei 
years,  and  an  extremely  low  rate  of  premium  to  parties  who; 
may  prefer  assuring  at  first  upon  the  non-participating  scale,! 
with  the  option  of  becoming  Members  auy  time  afterwards  by 
paying  the  difference  between  the  two  rates. 
Extract  from  the  Tables  for  an  Assurance  of  £100  for  tnej 
whole  term  of  life : — 


Mutual  Bates. 

Non-participating  Rates, 

Annual 

Half 

Annual 

Half 

Age. 

Premium, 

Credit. 

Age. 

Premium. 

Credit. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

16 

1    18    10 

0    19      5 

16 

1    11      5 

0    15      9 

2G 

2     6    11 

13      6 

26 

1    18      4 

0    19      2 

3G 

3      0      0 

1    10      0 

36 

2      9      7 

1      4    10 

46 

4      3      S 

2      1    10 

46 

3      9    10 

1    14    11 

Thus,  for  example,  10002.  may  be  assured  at  the  age  of  26, 
by  the  annual  payment  of  9E.  lis.  Sd.  for  the  first  five  years. 

Endowments  and  Annuities  granted,  and  assurances  effected 
with  parties  residing  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  without 
expense. 

A.  R.  Irvine,  ManagingDirector,14,WaterIoo-place.London, 


Pointed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York- place.  Stoke  NewiDgton,  anfl 
Fbsdbbice  Mui.i,u-rr  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  NewinRton,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printera,  at  their  office  la  Lombard-street,  in 
thePreclnctof  Whln-frlars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  «ht.n 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  ot  St.  Paul's,  Covtnt  Gai 
den.  In  the  uaid  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communioatioi 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  July  11,  i£46. 
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Abortion  - 

ligrl.  800.  <,f  Ergland— maet- 
Ini;  at  >.'■■«■,'.-)..      .    4  ;.s  .1, 
A«rJ.   produce,    p:lcej    of.  In 

Now  York  . 

Amateur  Gardener— Bulbs     - 
AriiuiMr!  1  Imbrlc&ta,  lmge     - 
.Bait  from  Cuba 
Bees  - 

Beck'i  PelitTp cmium  Catalogue 
Bonen  (Unsolved  in  caustic  ley 
Bulbs,  to  preserve 
fiuttetflin,  w  flight  of       - 
Calendar,  hortuukural 

—    agricultural 
Caitle,  Liancpd  ,  &kB  for 
Chlswlok  ExhihHoQ  •    477  a, 
ConlftTs,  sltua-ionfur 
Working  Hon.  Soc. 
Drainage,  diictiFslon  on 
JJccleafield     Farmero*   Club- 
manure  mBklng 
FaimloK  pioflra 
FJax-Med,  mode  of  using  for 

feeding  oat'le        -        - 
Foad,  Llrrecd-cake  aa 
Frult-trae  borders 
Gtrden  Ink,     Burrow's    and 

Tbomi'         . 
GardenerB,  advertising 
Green.fly,;„ew  mode  ot  killing 
Heating,  new  plan  of  f 

I'edgehig         . 
Hcddebdon  agricultural  "train" 

ing  School 
Horticultural  Society      477  a 
Znk,chem'cil  garden 
insects,  commercial  value  of 


INDEX. 


404  a 
477  c 
479  0 


■191  b 
487  t, 
480  c 


*f)4  a 
487  & 

478  e 

ill  c 
47-*  ft 


Label*,  zinc,  lofc  for 
Labourer,  condition  of 
Linseed  cake  for  cattle 
Mangold  Wurzel  and  tall 
Manure,  dissolved  bones  aa 

—    economy  of  making 
Manuring,  principlesof 
Measure  work  ... 

Moth,  Death's-head 
New    York,   pricea   of   agrl. 

produce  In  . 

Nuthatch  . 

Oaks,  speedy  mode  of  railing 
Orchfda,  sale  of 
Pansy  80c,  Scottish 
Pas:ure  land,  to  break  up 
Pelargonium  catalogue,  rev.  - 
fine-apples,  weights  of 
Plant  cleaning  . 

Pocato  disease  ... 

Potato,  oiganlc  compounds  of 
rmatoes,  autumn  planting     - 

—    advantage  of  . 

Poultry,  gapes  in 
Rhubarb,  to  preserve       •       • 
Rooks        . 

Siltand  Mangold  Wurzel        " 
i>heep  feeding  ... 

Smelling-salts,  substitute  for 
Sowing,  thin  ... 

Starch,  Henslow  on 
Tulip,  Thomas  Brown 
Turnips,  to  drill 
Vestigea  of  Creation 
Water,  hard,  to  loften 
Wh»m.  experiment  on  cutting 
York  Florists'  Soc.  .        . 

Zinu  labjjls,  ink  for  . 


477 
4U8  3 
4B7  0 

488  c 

489  a 
493  a 


■DECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1845  — 

Anrl  STnmSthftT  re™,ttailces  can  be  received  for  BACCHUS 

aDw    \      r ?'„the  W5°le  of  the  Present  Stock  beinff  engaged. 
Wortun  Cottage,  July  18,  1846.  b  B 


[PuiCE   6flf. 


NURSERYMEN 

AND 

FLORISTS 


483  t 
483  e 
485  a 
483  c 

478  e 

479  b 
489  0 

478  a 
489  b 

479  O 
489  a 
479  c 
48R  c- 
488  c 
486  a 
479  0 
489 


TO  HER 

MAJESTY 

THE 

QUEEN. 


478  a 

479  e 
488  b 
479  a 
484  0 
404  b 
483  0 
477  c 


«iayZnkE'j  a  ofP"Ws  and  the  rules  of  the  Society 
"$S££&!£,  pShanT    TA™°   K™ '  '  Se"8<a^ 

fTREDHRIcirwIi^R  (late  Wa^^^WaI" 

•^TnrK-  t  /heQueen>am°st  excellent  large  variety  .06 
&10CK,  Intermediate  Scarlet  ..-.    .  or 

■m-.'i-,T,.Autumnal>  12  varieties,  mixed  ". .  "  "in 
pA^L/^0fiWER'12erma"arietie,,mized  ..  "  I  g 
1AWM.Y,  finest  mixed,  saved  by  Thomson  and  other 

Eminent  Growers  ..-..        ..      ".In 


-r-»"    ^aat,t.t>NEWj  CH0ICE.  AND  GOOD. 

j-|    COOPER,  Sum  Nursery,  Croydon,  has  just  saved 

CATCVMwtl  ft°m,  tteJSS?",t  kinds  of  GERANIUMS, 
CALCEOLARIAS,  and  CINERARIAS,  at  2s.  Od  each  ner 
packet,  or  a  Post-office  remittance  accompanyingth orfer 

sowir^Se  ah„™'toP°hStaSetfree-  ,™S  is  tb8  besf  season  for 
sowing  the  above  to  have  strong  plants  to  bloom  in  the  Spring 


EXHIBITION  OP  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES    AND 
TrniII,IT  .        FUCHSIAS. 

X    Jf  £   V  C°-  3  exteDsi™  and  celebrated  collection 

tion,  -I^S^^S^^  CUMVa" 

n^„  °  vP?Ts'  WILL  BE  STAGED. 

"5  nai£ nf  firn  .T^  betlnVeceived  at  tbe  following  prices  :_ 

ff^a  HSLS,u"te  8how  ™rietie3  of  Ca™%<  n  . 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do.        I".        £?  ,„    „ 

?2pdosofdeory£nrhow;arietiesof  d°-   '*••  "  3  0  0 

ao.       do.       do.       do ..        ..    no    o 

VnifpTEr  C/M„ELLIAS.  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS, 
plants  of  at  t  are  .now  suPP'ying  very   healthy 

12sSng^snanVspLUell^S-iQClUdiDSth^b-utiM    ,     "     „ 
12  fine  do.         .  110 

25  pairs  of  first-rate  show  Pinks  ""       "       ""         "'  ?  ^    n 
12    do.        do.        do „  <£    . 

5h  aand%fh°?nthe  Shoredi">h  StationVh.  ana  llh.A.H.   and 
5  n.  and  6h.  JO  m.  p.M.-Great  Yarmouth  Nursery.  Julv  IS 


|     FL0WEB  SEED^o¥l^EiT^r77u^u^r 

BASSSE\!Ds  fBRh°WN    b^"t0    °ffer   the    f»"owiDg 
20  varf  of  fin.  r6  b*  ?°St'  at  the  Prices  affli^  =- 
12  Jo       °  ^^Greenhouse^Perennials    . .        . .  l0s.  M. 

CEnothera  macrocarpa  .04 

^  Pentstemon  Mackayana  0  4 

,,        gent,  coccinea  0  4 

0  Petunia,  choice  ..10 

Polyanthus,  very  fine  ..OS 

Potentilla,  varieties,  each  0  4- 
g  Primula  sinensis,  fine  ..06 
•  Ranunculus,  from  choice  2  6 

Stock,  Brompton  ..04 

g  Streptocarpus  rexii       ..0  6 

Sweet  William,  from  20 
fine  double  vars.       . .  0  G 


s  d 

Indian  Pink,  extra  fine  .  0  0 
Poppy,  IS  splendid  Prus- 
sian vars.,  separate  ..26 
Viscaria  oculata  ..04 

Silene  speciosa  . .        ..06 
Nemophiladiscoidalis..  0  0 


0  6 


BECK'S 
Arabella 
Othello 

Rosy  Circle    . . 
Zenobia 


NOW  READY. 
PELARGONIUMS  OF   1844.— 


15a.  Ud. 

15    0 

15    0 

7    6 

Favorita, 


Mustee 
Marc  Antony 
Isabella 
Margaret 
7i.  6d. 


15s.  Od. 

15    0 

15    0 

7     S 


o^6  SSS  alio^anc^n^rtrai^tlrr  P*^ 

PINE  PLANTS.— To  be  Sold    VirtTlT^-  l 

Succession  PLANTS  all  clean  and  in  .y  FVmbnS  and 
The  above  may  be  had  a%eat nareato  n  fcellent  condition, 
owner  giving  /p  his  Pinery^pp^ ^^TS't?^  ^ 
place,  London.     .         ,  J*,  o.,  10,  bt.  Helen's- 

JURIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.-A  few^TTf 

hf  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PL4NTS  <-,M^  '  .  Sets  ot 
by  Mr.  Fi&riri.  may  stilf  be  p^o^red'by'aMyin.  ?0hT 
Hewakd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  LondSn  gAm,± 
^hem  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  C0S 


PERENNIALS. 

Anemone,  fine  mixed  . . 

Antirrhinum,  from 

choice  vars 0  6 

„  caryophylloides  0  4 
g  Oilceolana,  fine  mixed  .  0  C 
g  Chorozema  spectabilis  .  1  0 
g  Cineraria,  choice  ..10 

g  Coba?a  scandens  ..OS 

Pianthus  superbus        ..04 

Foxglove,  new  spotted. .  0  4 

,i       lemon  ..04 

g  Fuchsia,  choice     . .     ..10 

g  ftaillardia  coronata,  fine  1  0 

Gentiana,  3  vars.,  each  .  0  4 

Geum  Wiceii  . .  ..06 
g  Geranium,  extra  fine  ..26 
g  Gloxinia,  fine  mixed  ..10 
S  ,,  macropbylla 

variegata         . .        ..10 
*  Gladiolus,  from  splendid 
dwarf  hybrids  ..06 

Heartsease,  choice  ..10 
g  Hibiscus  Manihot         . .  0  G 

Hollyhock,  choice  mixed  0  0 
g  Indigofevaincana  ..OS 
g  Lisianthus  Russelliana  .  1  0 
g  Loasa  Hibbertiana  . .  0  G 
9  ,,  aurantiaca  ..04 
g  Mimulus,  fine     . .        ..04 


GREENHOUSE  AND  OTHER 
ANNUALS  FOR  FLOWER- 
ING EARLY  IN   POTS. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  ..10 

Browalia  elata 

Clintonia  pulchella 

Ipomopsis  picta     . . 

Ipomcoa  atroviolacea 
„    quamoclit 

Lobelia  ramOsus    .. 

Mesembryanthemum     tri 
color         

Phlox  Drummondii,  in  20 
fine  varieties,  mixed    ..06 

Portulaca,  2  vars..  each  . .  0  6 

Rhodantbe  Manglesii      ..06 

Stock,  choice  mixed  Ger- 
man   0  6 

Salpiglossis,  fine  mixed  ..06 

Sedum  azureum     . .         ..06 

Schizanthus    retusus,    or 
Hookeri  . ."       ..06 

Thunbergia  elata  . .        ..06 
aurantiaca 


0  4 

0  6 

0  S 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

.  0  6 


Pnt*  ^UtanSe  is  1'e1uest=cl  from  unknown  correspondents. 
t,™   ?dT  '5  bJ  made  V^b\o  to  WnxiAM  Bass  and 

lul7kW-!j^ei8,T84eHorticultuI'al  E?ta«J^»t.  S»dtaT. 


R 

-s.  d. 
31  6 
10  6 


C^SI     SUPERIOR    DWARF    BARNES 
Cabbage  may  have  one  ounce  of  the  Seed  sent  by  Post    bv 

»V    No.  ibj    cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's)    London    W 
SFPDS0  S?w  *at*ey  ha™  a  great  varieij'  of  FlS WE 1 
loivfviT*  nb  ef°r  Au-tUmn  Sowing.-A  List  of  PricelwUl  be 
W     „  V    %  °n  K?Hpt  ,of  a  Pre-Paid  appUcation.  °* 

«„l i"i?i  *  ha,Te  a]so  a  lal»e  collection  of  Kitchen  Garden 

and  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  Catalogue  is  pubufhed 

in  dnetirnt-Tu™  ?8.DUtCh  "*  °ther  BuIbs  ^  be  P^B-bed 


j^YNE'S  "  FOR^T-ME-NOT^ERTNIUM^vUi 
c^^SU  "D^of  ^nwaV.^  ^  ^^ 

dS^?-»S51^« 

Catalogues  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Lyne's  new  Seedling 
Geraniums,  are  now  ready  J  oeeaung 

Plymouth,  July  18.  WlLLTAM  E>  ^^  &  ^ 


NEW      AND 
Each 
Achimenes  patens 
Anemone  japonica 
&  schynanthus    atrosan- 

guinea    .... 

,,      Lobhiana';'' 

„      pulcher    ... 

;, '    zebrina    . .        , , 
Balsamina  latifolia       . .  ir/ 
Begonia  albo-coccinea  ..10  6 
Calandrinia  umbellata. .    7  6 
Calistegia  pubesceus      . .  15  0 
Chirita  sinensis   . . 
zeylanica. . 


ARE 


PLANTS. 

Each — s.  d. 

Gardenia  Roth monii      ..     5  0 

,,, ..    Stanleyana'      ..  21  0 

Gladiolus  Bidivellii       . .    7  6 

Gompholobium  versicolor   7  6 

Hindsia    longifiora,    30s. 

per  dozen,  or    . .         . .     3  6 

„  „      alba . .    7  6 

,,      \iolacea,  GOs.  per 

dozen,  or  . .        ..76 

Txora  odorata      ..         ..  31  6 

.o  u  j  Jasminuui  Dianthiflorum  10  6 

7  6    Porphvrocoma  lanceolata    7  6 

7  G    Potentilla  Maenabiana. .  10  6 

■  1     fi        71}tfjl*i>r>mAcic   ■imnMKn 


15  0 
42  0 
42  0 
15  0 
15  0 


SPtSDw?o  NEW  VERBENAS  &  FUCHSIAS.- 

eleganbflow  Th™hnowrcSenbeil"  C°VeCt-i0nS  of  these 
contains  every '„„vdty°o7  the  ^ a on     <%*$£$•  ™  "?  Iist 

age  and  hamper  it '  \l  i™,Z«Z  s^nt  by  Samper,  pack! 
Due  do  Nemours,  Emperor"  Lo?e'l  Ann^  Mh?%°f  ,?-Utberland  ■ 
Merry  Monarch  andP  Queen  0?^^  Vn,^i^Wa5s-on' 
Grandissima,  Helena  Heroin.  n±.a"^,'  Toue11 «  Exquisite, 
Miller's  Coquette  Samv.    i ?,tV  %  Aurora,  and  Auberon  ; 

Comet,  and^appho "  Sun™s fe?"2F"t  **?■  PurPurea' 
quel  de  Flore,  ftosv  korn™l?n  t  ,  ',  Blc?!?r  odorata,  Bou- 
Qaeenof  Beauties  ?  IveiVs  Wond™    ?d«la  ? fasna  ;   Ean<Jle's 

^SSJiPfe^"3^*^      ts :  Alexander's 

Marchioness  or Camoen  ^  £^SST^-  H/"^'s  EmP>-cSs, 
Newberry's  De-cat  i  ■  P?vi -™ .  ■  rTp!,obe.  ai>d  Candidissima  ' 
and  l>eliJcata  "jfctson's  S'Frederi/^01,11'  M^  A™ 
British  Queen  and  Giantess'-  I™-y's  "rZT '  JT^S- 
Beauty  of  Dalston  and  Eximia';  l^lI&iJZZn 

to£to£¥ffin£l?iJS?a*n-  ,hfTWotest  attention, 
near  London!'  ff        S™hcr!-  Hornsey-road,  Islington, 


Q  HELL  ASTON   BREEDER    TULIPS.  -  Twelve 
nnw  SK  Bulbs  of.the  ab0Te  Splendid  TULIPS,    win*  are 
°™"!S  so  ™.ucb  attention  amongst  Florists,  may  be  " 
tained  by  forwarding  a  post-offlce  order  for  30s.  to  J.  F   Wood 
F.H.S.,  Nurseryman*  Florist,  The  Coppice,  near  Nottingham: 

TAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
T    nvTvc  rr  a  »T  T     ALSTE(EMERIAS. 

|  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 

he  lltof  ?S^X  T,he  t,eli«ries  will  commence  on 
The  Rev  Dean  of  M»n.  th?Plants  forwarded  to  London  free, 
inenev.  uean  ot  Manchester,  speak  n"  of  bis  viqif  tn  M^ 

ss  kk?^  at  Gh-4  Pffl^w^sjy^ 

l-th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants  :— "  They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  IZl 

fln^L  .=  T  -■?  .  ot  recol'ect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
find  1  diffi bca^fuI.  ai"l  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houue  wiU 
merit'sh^tc'ol  ?Xint^Di  *"  ^  ^  ** 
HorticuUnrffs'  °ffth%sa,mo  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 

account  of  this  l\y  °f  'Se„5th  Au«ust-  1S45. is  the  following 
Sr.(  flower:-"  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 

Sound hetn'' comP°s£d  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  th     open 

fomeAat  tarnTr^K'^.^  Various  colours.  an<i  al"=ough 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
In  Z  fl  beaVtlful  obJ'ects  larBe  masses  of  thjm  wcSld  be 

SP!h?r'nSi"'de^,,°d  ful'y  J"stifled  tbe  "Pinion  given  of 

vnyr fbe.Dea,J  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 
v^h  pa.1  et  contains  directions  for  planting  and  cnlti  I 

mating  them.    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.        =auuc1""- 


Phalainopsis  amabilis 

Sis.  to  147  0 
Statice  macropbylla 

-    15s.  to  30  0 

Tremandra  verticillata. .  21  0 

Tropajolum  azureum     ..    7  6 

,,       crenatiflorum     ..     7  6 

Vauda  insignis,  16Ss.  to  210  0 


„       zeyianica. .  ..70 

Cyrtoeeras  multiflora    . .  31  6 

,,      reflesa     . .        . .     7  G 

pchites  atrosanguinea  . .     7  6 

j,       splendens  . .  15  0 

rpacris        ardentissima 

^Story's)  new  and  fine  21  0 

.,       magnifica,  do.  do.  21  0 

Fr.-aciscea     bydrangea;- 

f'Imi%. 15  0 

The  usual  allowance  on  the  above  to  the  Trade 
Cuph^a  cordata  . .        . .  21  0  |  Fuchsia  macrantha     '      "1  0 

■,,2^vLT  "i8  Sb0Te  tW0  PIants  wh™  tll™«  a''0  taken. 

aiespis.T  eitch  &  Son  beg  to  offer  the  above  beautiful  plants, 
which  they  can  recommend  as  being  worthy  of  general  cultival 
tion.— fl.ii.  A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspon- 
dents.—Exeter,  July  18. 

»  This  plant  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last  as 
/Eschynanthus  species.and  had  the  Knightian  Jk-uai  awarded  it. 

P'Bcr/'.'S  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 

-*-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  TEARS,  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c,  retain- 
ing aud  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to- 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served lor  family  use,  incl  ding  extras,  a  machine 
i  corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  thepa- 
l  tent  process,  and  testimonials,  will  he  delivered 
1  at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Coopee,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The]  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory  as  abova. 


CI'OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  &c. 
JARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity 
•  of  Forekn  Sheet  Glass,  of  the  STOUTEST  K1XD,  in 
substance,  15,  16;  and  17  ounces  to  the  Kaqt  superficial,  can  offer 
the  same  at  the  u1  uprecedented  low  price  of  id.  per  foot  in  tho 
case,  as  importedV  any  siskin  stock  ;  a  less  price  tban  he  has 
hitherto  received  from  large-purchasers  for  the  thinnest'quality, 
viz.,  13  ounces  tr  '  ihe  foot,  at  bisold  established  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  3^'d-steat  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street,  P*  '  V  ENTILES  equally  low  in  price.  Emrdfh 
Manuf i.  b  of  every  description,  on  the  lowest  terms, 

for  ready  iy. 
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TSfihOLTURAirsbClETY    <>F    LONDON. 
°RTI  EXHIBITION  AT   THE  GARDEN. 

July  11%1I#-    T  TT  n  r  v  <, 

A.WARD    OF    THE    J  U  D  G  E  b. 


THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 
To  Mr  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  FH.S,  for  a  col 

W-nlffl^,  F.H.S.,  for 
2  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  b.  KucKer,  fis>q,  J"» r 
»0  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

THE   GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr  Frazer.of  Lea-bridge-road  Leyton,  for  a  coUection 

of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse plants  ^^ 

2  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  oi  looting,  ior  iu  »p 

3  ToMrlt,  gr.  to  P.  G.  Co,,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12  species  of 
I  ftSffit,  Miss  Trail!,  of  Haves-place,  Bromley, 

6  To  Mr  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.H.S., 
for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit 
lurau*  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1  To  Mr  AvJefgr %«  James  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  coUec- 

tion  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  S".  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

3  TolEf  pla'ntf^oTH^Senroder,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

4  ToTrdCa0r!ot1r.rwdF.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

5  To^^ob^onlor^speLs  of  Cape  Heaths 

l^lSSe^lSr^a^at^^tiesof 

10  To^TlenC  gr.  to  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Sutherland 
10  To  Mr.  Fleming ,^^  ^  j.  miscellaneous  coUectaon  of 

I'r™t        THE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 
1  To  Mr    Malvon    4.  to  T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  of  Lee-grove 

1  T%Yackheatyh  fo?  a  collection  of  20  species  of  Stove  and 

2  ToMZ^Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

3  T.SMb.'H™^  Chelsea,  for  6  species  of  to 

4  To  ^Redding,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  F.H.S.,  for  12  species 

of  Exotic  Orchids  jno    cnr 

5  To  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

6  To  M?.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  20  species  of 

7  To  ^May'gr-  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  of  Langley-park, 

Beckenham,  for  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths  , 

8  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S,  for  the  sam6 
'9  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12 

10  ToM^obslR°grtonMrfBeck)F.H.S.)of  Isleworth,  for 

18  varieties  of  the  same 

11  To  Mr  Stains,  of  Middlesex-place,  New-road,  for  12  new 

varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  8-inch  pots 

12  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  the  same  . 
15  To  Mr.  Stains,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in 8-inch  pots 
it  To  Mr.   Bassett,  gr.  to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Aerides  odoratum  _  ..      *_     „ 

15  To  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  ior 

Eenanthera  coccinea 
18  To  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  for  a  new  species  of  Ixora 

17  ToMr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Hayes-place,  Bromley, 

18  ToMrGHamp,  gr.  to  James  Thorne,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey-house, 

South  Lambeth,  for  the  same 

19  To  Jfc  Mitchell,  of  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 

20  To  Mr!  Dods,  gr.  to  Col.  Baker,  F.H.S.,  for  Pine-apples 

21  T°  "*■  Fle^i'  SIrIe  eslLV°ER  MEDAL.        -  f 

1  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  a  coUection  of  12 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  

2  To  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  for  a 

coUection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  WaUington,  for 

4  ToMr.SHunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Hayes-place,  Bromley, 

for  6  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Jack,  for  the  same  .„.,.    ,    m     3 

6  ToMr  Brine,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Collier's  Wood, 

Mitcham,  for  6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

7  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton,  for  the  same 

8  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  specimen  Cape  Heath 
Q  To  Messrs  Rollisson,  for  the  same 

W  To  Messrs!  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  a  coUection 
of  Roses,  in  50  varieties  .  Thome- 

11  To  Mr  Robinson,  gr.  to  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  J  name 

Bank,    Pimlico,  for   12  varieties    of  Pelargonium,    -n 

12  ToMr.CTurner,  of  Chalvey,  near  Windsor,  for  24  variety 

of  Carnations 

13  To  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  the  same 
14.  To  Mr  Turner,  for  24  varieties  of  Picotees 
15  To  Mr.  G.  Edmnods,  of  Wandsworth,  for  the  same 
Ifi  ToMr  Waterer,  of  Knap-hill,  Bagshot,  F.H.S.,  for  i  col- 
lection of  new  hardy  Evergreens,  in  pots 

IT  To  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  t  .a..,  .,  tor 
Stephanotis  floribunda  

18  To  Mr  Frazer,  of  Leyton,  for  Allamanda  cathartica 

19  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  for  Lisiifcthus 

20  ToF?SSchee°UEsq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  new  species  of  E  illtaopsis 

from  Bolivia  m  .       _     ,    r„e    ,      „ 

21  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  F.H.S,  for  a 

miscellaneous  collection  of  Frmt 

22  To  Mr  Frost  gr.  to  Lady  Grenville,  F.H.S.,  for  Grapes 
I  To  Mr'  Davey   gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for    he  same 

24  ToMr!  TUlery'.lr.  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for 

■  I . , ,  g*^  'TIS 

25  To  Mr.  Vllinson,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  West,  muster,  at 

Eaton-Hall,  for  Pine-apples  ■  „ 

26  To  Mr.  W.  Browne,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1  .H.S., 

for  a  Providence  Pine-apple 

27  To  Mr.  Frazer,  gr.  to  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  F.H.S,,  for 

Pine-apples 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL.  . 

1  To  Mr.  Collins,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Hamngay 

House,  Hornsey,  for  a  coUection  of  12  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants 

2  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Park, 

Beckenham,  for  a  coUection  of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

3  To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  the  same 

4  To  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Barron,  Esq.,  of  f  jamberweU,  for 

6  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

5  To  Mr.  Jack,  for  the  same 
|G  To  Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Walthamstow,  for  the  or<r,me 

7  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bajind.  F.H.S,  for  a 

specimen  Cape  Heath  1  .,  ., 

8  To  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  for  the  same 

9  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same 
10  To  Mr.  li.  aioseiej,  lor  o  varieties  of  scaif  ?  Bookse^0niura 


iTTolarTstanly,  gr.  to    H.  Berens,  Esq.,    F.H.S.,  for  6 

species  of  Pelargonium  1 

1 2  To  Messrs  Lane,  for  Moss  Roses,  in  12  varieties 
\l  To  Mr  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Youngsbury,  for  a 

collection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 

14  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  for  the  same 

15  To  Mr  Slowe,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties 
in  To  Me'ssrs   Cobbett,  of  Chobham,  for  the  same 
1?  To  Mr  Coysh,  gr.to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common, 

for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium,  in  8-inch  pots 

18  ToMr  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  the  same 

19  To  Mr  Ward  of  Woolwich,  for  24  varieties  of  Carnations 

20  To  Mr'  Dickson,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  for  the  same 
2?  ioi'ssrs  Norman,  of  Woolwich.for  24  varieties  of  Picotees 
99  Tfi'Mr  Dickson,  for  the  same 
I  ?o  Messrs?  Lane,  for  a  coUection  of  new  hardy  Evergreens, 

94  ToM?°Gaines  for  a  Fuchsia,  "  Duchess  of  Sutherland." 

25  ?oMr.' Ayres,  'gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Veronica 

26  To^rf Young,  gr.  to  C.Barron,  Bsq.,  for  Stephanotis 
floribunda 

S  £°o  Mr!  S:^Tb!XU,  F.H.S.,  for  Gloriosa 

29  To  M^Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of 

SO  To  S  ^eTtch,  for  a  new  species  of  iEschynanthus 
!l  io  Messrs!  RolUsson,  of  Tooting,  for  the  best-named  coUec- 
TinnnfPlants     No  error  in  40  names 

32  To  Mr"  DodemeadeNg°r.  to  W.  Leat  Esq.,  FHS    for  Grapes 

33  To  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rushout,  F.H.S.,  ior 

34  To  MraPCnfpniIn,1oiPSouth  Lambeth,  for  Grapes 

35  To  Mr'.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  for  the  same 

36  To  Mr.  T.  Belton,  gr.  to  C.  Wynne,  Esq.,  F.H.S,  for  a 

37  To  M?.6  WP.PChristie,  gr.  to  Viscount  Folkestone,  for  Pine- 

38  To  Mt.'t.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  of  Sidmouth,  for 

39  To  Mr^rHewett,  gr.to  G.  Purday,  Esq,  of  Bayswater, 
for  Pine-apples  . 

40  To  Mr   Wright,  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
A  io  Mr.  Parker,   gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

42  To^Elliott,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

43  To^rwnltuir^  to.H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,   for 
Bigarreau  and  Circassian  Cherries 

44  To  Mr.  *}$*%$V*V*^  MBDAL_ 

1  To  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq    F.H.S.,  for  a  coUec- 
tion of  6  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.   Slowe,    gr.    to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,   F.H.S.,  for 

3  ToMr.^ylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham  Common, 

4  To  Mr'FrancTs6,  of  Hertford  for  18  varieties  of  Roses,  in  pots 

5  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq,  F.H.S,  lor  a 
specimen  Rose  , 

7  ?o  M^rXland* "or  a  coUection  of  Moss  Roses,  in 

8  ToMr^Fiancls,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 

9  To  Mr.  Taylor,  for  6  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

10  To  Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Seager,  Esq,  of  Poole,  for  a 
specimen  Cape  Heath 

\l  ?„  Mr  SofwooS,  for  24  varieties  of  Picotees 

11  EE^SWS:  ^r  a  coUection  of  new  hardy 

15  ToMrKrendna\lofPS0tokeNewington,  for  Fuchsia,  "Erecta 

16  ToeMBr?nlobertson,    gr.    to  Mrs.    Lawrence,    F.H.S,    for 
Pavetta  Borbonica 

12  ?o0MeesSIr:'  ^tvfon^rcZ^.e-apple-place,  Edge- 

18  ^vfartroad .  ^S^^jJ^STt.H.S,  for  the 

19  ^sto^best  nanmeSd  ^S^oTpUuiV..    One'  error  in 

20  To  Mr°T  Umpleby,  gr.  to  H.  Benyon,  Esq,  for  Grapes 

21  To  Mr.  T.  Bray,  for  the  same 
1  I"  h.  M^Bgf  rC^»eammF.H.S,  for  a  Pine- 

24  ToXP!Thomson,  gr.  to  G.  Byng,  Esq,  of  Wrotham-park, 

25  To^t'Braitg^To  H.  Perkins,  Esq,  F.H.S,  for  the 


BECK'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1845,  to  be  sent  out  in 
October  next,  well  established  in  4-inch  pots,  and  deU- 
vered  free  in  London  for  pre-payment  only  :—  _ 

AURORA,  raised  in  1844,  and  unequalled  in  any  collection. 
—Eye  very  striking,  purely  white  at  the  base  of  the  back 
petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  glowing  crimson  ;  inclining  to 
scarlet,  with  a  deep  blotch,  leaving  merely  a  lighter  edge ; 
bottom  petals  of  a  line  glowing  crimson  ;  good  substance,  tree 
bloomer,  and  excellent  habit,  2!.  2s.  Received  prize  at  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Exhibition,  1844,  and  the  highest  prize  at  the 
same  1845,  and  at  the  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition  also. 

COMPETITOR,  1845.— A  rich-coloured  flower,  top  petals 
covered  with  an  even  tint  of  velvety-maroon,  leaving  a  narrow 
rim  of  rosy  crimson  on  the  edge ;  centre  of  the  flower  light, 
slizhtlv  tinged  with  blue,  with  lower  petals  of  a  bright  rosy 
ourole  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  spot  in  each ;  free  hloomer 
and  good  habit,  U  lis.  6d.  Received  the  prize  at  the  Horti- 
cultural  and  Regent's  Park  Exhibitions,  1845,  and  the  medal 
at  each  of  the  same  exhibitions  this  season.  .....    „„„ f 

HEBE'S  LIP.— Velvety-crimson  top  petals,  with  dark  spot 
gradually  shading  off  to  the  margin  ;  white  centre,  with  bright 
rosy-pink  under  petals;  large  flower,  free  bloomer,  and  good 
habit  U.lls.6d.  Shown  at  Regent's  Park  only,  1845, ^nd 
obtained  prize.  Exhibited  this  season  at  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Exhibition,  and  Regent's  Park,  and  received  a  medal 

^PATRICIAN,  1845.-Very  finely-formed  flower,  rosy  pink 
lower  petals,  with  dark  top  ones  changing  to  rosy  crimson  oil 
the  edge-  exceUent  quaUty,  habit,  and  bloomer,  but  more 
common  in  colours  than  the  others,  If.  lis.  6d.  Shown  at  fte 
Botanical  Society's  Exhibition,  1845  and  received  apnffl;md 
this  year  at  the  same,  and  obtained  silver  medal,  and  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  obtained  certificate  of  merit.  „„,„„.  „<■ 

RESPLENDENT,  1844,-Rather  small  flower,  the  colour  of 
Foster's  "  Conflagration,"  with  a  whitish-tinged  eye  and  aweU- 
defined  spot :  a  free  bloomer  and  good  habit,  H.  Is  Shown £or 
the  scarlet  prize  at  the  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition,  1845, 

^IGANTfc-This  is  sent  out  as  a  Trade  flower  only.  .It  is 
of great  size,  forming  large  and  abundant  trusses  makmga 
striking  object  on  the  stage,  and  is  also  weU  adapted  for  exhi- 
bition particularly  in  the  country,  10s.  6d. 
b  In  offering  Sie  above  to  the  Public  I  beg ;  to  remark, ,  their 
characters  are  not  my  own,  hut  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last.  lam  |«gtp 
hear  the  last  year's  selection  has  given  such  general  satistac- 
tion,  and  I  think  the  above  wiU  do  the  same. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


tomTlCERNAN,  4,  Great  Ru8se N-^''  Coav.e™ 
J  Garden,  begs  to  offer  the  undermentioned  SEEDS  as  re- 
quisite for  present  sowing  :■ 


0    3 


Per  Packet 
AquUegias,  fine  mixed 
Anemone,  fine  mixed  . . 
Anemone  vitifoUa 
Antirrhinum,  separate 
or  mixed  ..        •• 

Auriculas,  from  named 

flowers 1 

Campanula     carpatica, 

fine  for  bedding        . .    0 
Calceolaria,  shrubby  & 
herbaceous,     from 
named  varieties       . .    1 
Cineraria,  from  named 

flowers  •  •        . .    1 

Carnation,     finest     im- 
ported • .        •  • 
Heartsease,  from  named 

flowers J 

Celsia  incarnata  • .    " 

Delphinium  grandiflorum  0 

„  azureum   .  •    0 

DigitaUs  grandiflora    . .     0 

„         new  spotted  .  .     0 

Dianthus  atrorubens   . .    0 

pulcheUa       ..    0 

Knight's  hybrid  0 


0    3 


1     0 


0    6 
0    6 


per  packet — s.  d 
Stocks,  Purple  Brompton  0 
White  do. 
Buck's    Interme- 
diate    .  • 
„      White  Pyramidal 
Silene  compacta 
Sweet  WiUiam,  double. 
Schizanthus      Hookeru 
(greenhouse)  . .        •  • 
Stipa  pinnata  (Feather 

Grass)  . .        •  • 
Wallflower,  8  varieties, 
imported 
mixed       .  • 
dark  blood . 
mutabiUs. . 
ever-flowering 
Russian 
24  papers  of   Annuals, 
to  flower  this  autumn, 
6       for  5s. 

6  Cabbage. 

6    Shilling's  Queen   . .  p.  OZ 


Violet, 


0    6 


26  ToMTBrewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq..  F.H.S,  for  Pine- 
apples  . 

27  ToMr.  Collinson,  for  Nectarines 

28  To  Mr.  Mason,  gr.  to  John  Henaway,  nan,  ^^ 
Devon,  for  Peaches 

29  To  Mr.  Collins,  for  the  same 
TT0MM-,\S',^lat?Woah&  Esq,  Antony 

House,  Devonport,  for  Citrons 

32  To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  for  Melons 

33  To  Mr.  Parker,  for  a  Melon 

34  To  Mr.  Braid,  for  the  same 

1  To  Mr.  Fra^U,  o^Hertfordffor  a  collection  of  Moss  Roses, 

2  To  Mr.  E?lis?for  24  varieties  of  Carnations 
-I  KSEd^dtW^ds^^^^^  seedling  Picotee, 
"5  To^Carso^gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq,  F.H.S,  for 

6  ToM^Fro^gr'o1  Lady  GrenviUe,  F.H.S,  for  TriptUion 

7  To  Mr"  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Barron,  Esq,  for  Clethra  arborea 
I  Sl^^l^ltr&rCupheaminiata 

11  T\tod  best  named  coUection  of  Plants.    Three  errors  in 

12  To  MrUaF™eming,  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 

13  ToMr.  Elliott,  for  Melons  , 

s  Sfe  ^'^^^^^^^— 

PLANT  LABELLING.  __.-, 

-OURROWS  and  THOMS'  CHEMICAL  GARDEN 
T5  T^F  w  WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS,  has  been  ac- 
-U  INK,  for  Willi  in  <*,  "}      rs  ,0  be  the  only  permanent 

^o^SIn^s"  keepsS  bla*  colour  uninjured  by 
GARDEN  INK,  as  it  keeps  ns  3  imo  the       tai  itself| 

heat,  frost,  or  wet,^ me  »  "■  b   See  Ue»ort  of  the  Horticultu- 

and  therefore  will  not  scale :  on.     °  v  Tablets, 

ral  Socie-y  in  the  Oardcne  s   ChronvU  p.  26  ^    J  ^  by 

ready  cut,  2i  in.  by  1  in,  l«._o« . ,  >         ^  |   cheap_ 

2  in.  3s  6d.  per  100  ,  a  no  a  lan    y         directi      their  , 

Travellers  will  find  rt  very  u«»™  0     batiye  Chemists, 

Sold  wholesale  by  Bdmows  an  ^oo^  Covent.Garden; 

289,  Strand,  London,  and  retail  oy  fi  BLshopS| 


Superbus 
M        Alpinus,  &c  .. 
Gaillardia  bicolor 
it        aristata 
Gentiana  acaulis 

„       asclepidsea   . . 
Geum  splendens 
„     reptans     -  •       •  • 
, ,     grandiflora 
Geranium,    from    finest 

sorts 

Helianthemum,  or  Rock 

Cistus 0 

Hollyhocks,  12  vara,  im- 
ported   ■  ■        •  •       •  • 
H        do.  mixed     •• 
Lobelia  propinqua 

„        bicolor,  &c.  .- 

Lupinus    Marsballianus 

M        Dicksonii,  &c. 

Lagurus  ovatus  (Hare's- 

tail  Grass)       . .        .  • 

Linum  perenne 

Liatris  spicata   . .        -  • 

Lychnis  fulgens 

„        Scarlet 

Corsica 


1    0 


0    6 


OllUUUg    O    N[,Ll.^>-»'       ■   -    c  -    - 

Peake's  Incomparable  ,, 
Nonpareil  . .  ■  •  ,: 
Atkins'  Matchless  . .  ,, 
Early  York  ..  .  ■  „ 
„  Battersea  . .  „ 
Carrot,  Early  Scarlet 

Horn  ..        •  •  , 

Cauliflower,   Mercer's 

Pearly        ..  ,,    ■•■ 
„    Walcheren      .  >  „    1 
„    fine  Asiatic      .  ■  „    1 
Lettuce. 
Black  Seeded  Brown 

Cos »    J 

Hardy  White . .  . .  ,,  « 
Bath  Cos  . .  •  •  "  1 
Hardy  Green  . .  . .  „  0 
Artichoke-leaved  (new 

and  hardy)        ..  p.pkt.0 
OUve-shaped  Radish, 

very  early   . .        -  -  „    ° 
Early  Six-weeks  Tur- 
nip     ..        ••       P-°z-9 


Mimulus,  from  fine  named 

sorts      . .        .  >#       •  • 
CEnothera  Sellowii 

„         densiflores  . . 
Orobus  purpureus,  new 
„       niger      ..        .. 
Picotee,    from    named 
flowers  •  -       •  • 

PotentiUa  insignis 
„  formosa 
„  Thomasii  .  • 
Polyanthus,  fine  mixed 
Pentstemon,  of  sorts  . . 
Stocks,  Fine  Scarlet 
Brompton 


0    6 


Early  SnowbaU  do. 

Fine  Reading   Onion  „    0 

TripoU  do >>    1 

Two-bladed    do.  (for 

pickling)     .  -        -  •  „    J* 

Lisbon  do „    JJ 

Green  curled  Endive  „  0 
New  Imperial  do.  p.  pkt.  0 
Flanders  Spinach  p.  pint.  0 
Fine     Purple-topped 

Turnip  ••        ••    p.lb.  1 
Purple-topped  YeUow 

Bullock  do. 
Red  ffl  White  Round 

ditto 

Dale's  Hybrid  do.    . . 
Skirving's     Swedish 

ditto 

Laing's  do 

Ash  croft  do.  ■■        •• 
Spring  Rape  . .        . . 


0 


1    0 


emafi 


289,  Strand  London  ^annre^o,-  -  ,  BLshops 

1  far'tr:edtMWeUsSc6o'ttLr56:CheaPside  ;  and  all  Seedsmen.- 
I E53S3  Agents  wanted.    Specmiens  sent  by 


r  poat* 


isromptuu        >•     »     " 

i^z%r^^t^t^Zu.  6,. 

%£^Xr^&S&%».  Currants,  Gooseberries, 

and  Raspberries,  per  paper,  6d.  „_,.;,!.  0ueen  Turner's 

Plants  early  in  September,  of  Myatfs  British  Ijueen,  iuruei 
Pine   and  Knight's  Elton  Strawberries. 

secure  way  to  arrive  safe  at  any  of  the  above  places^ 


cure  way  to  arrive  saio  at  a.uj  «■  »"~  ---  -  r       _— — — — 

lOTfAGS-SdSHOOTING  WANTED  --Wanted, 

\J  by  arespectable  tenant,  at  MichaelmM  or  Chm^9f  ^» 
a  COTTAGE,  with  the  Shooting :  ovei r  a  small  J— *    »    ^ 

Slhpar^ulha°r"Lrt  Yf  ^,eca^'of  AMde^'sPRUPes  and  Co. 

17,  Bishopsgate-street  without. 
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RURAL    CHEMISTRY:    an    Elementary    Intro- 
duction TO  THE  STCDr  OF  THE   SCIENCE   IN   ITS  RELATION 
TO    AGBICULTC&E. 

Br  EDWARD  SOLLY,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

HON.  H£MB.  ROT.  AGR.  SOC.  ENG., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'sMilitary 

Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  tfcc.  tfcc. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlabged. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  little  book,  the  op- 
portunity has  been  taken  of  correcting  several  errors  which 
the  First  Edition  contained.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  re- 
Yised,  and  such  additions  have  throughout  been  made,  as  the 
advanced  state  of  knowledge  rendered  necessary.  In  parti- 
cular, the  Tables  of  Analyses  have  been  greatly  extended,  by 
the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  complete  Analyses  of  almost 
all  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  as  crops,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  substances  employed  as  manure. — April  20,  1S46. 


Robal  CuEiQsiRt— Index 
Fruit 
Fruit,  ripe 
Fruit,  ripening  of 
Fruit,  unripe 


Acetate  of  lead 

Acetates 

Acetic  acid 

Acid,  acetic 

Acid,  benzoic 

Acid,  carbonic 

Acid,  citric 

Acid,  humic 

Acid,  lactic 

Acid,  malic 

Acid,  muriatic 

Acid,  nitric 

Acid,  oxalic 

Acid,  phosphoric 

Acid,  pyroligneous 

Acid,  silicic 

Acid,  sulphuric 

Acid,  sulphurous 

Acid,  uric 

Acids 

Acids,  organic 

Acids,  tesr  for 

Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles 
Adulteration  of  gu- 
ano 

Affinity,  chemical 
After-damp  in  mines 
Air 

Air    contains     car- 
bonic acid 
Air  contains  water 

Air,  inflammable 

Air  necessary  to  life 

Air,  its  composition 

Air  resists  compres- 
sion 
Alabaster 
Albumen 

Ale     contains    car- 
bonic acid 
Alkali,  test  for 
Alkali,  volatile 
Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 
Alloys 
Almonds 
Alum 
Alumina 

Alumina  phosphate 
Alumina,  silicate  of 
Alumina  in  soil,  use 

of 
Aluminum 
Aluminum,  oxide 
Ammonia 
Ammonia  absorbed 

by  charcoal,  tfcc. 
Ammonia,     carbon- 
ate of 
Ammonia,  fixing  of 
Ammonia,  muriate 
Ammonia,     phos- 
phate 
Ammonia,  sulphate 
Ammonia,  urate  of 
Ammoniacal  liquor 
Analysis 
Animal  heat 
Animal  manures 
Animal     principles, 

proximate 
Animal  substances 
Animals,    breathing 

of    •* 
Aquafortis 
Argol 

Artichoke,    Jerusa- 
lem 
Arrow-root 
Ashes 

Ashes  of  coal 
Ashes,  lixiviated 
Ashes  of  plants 
Ashes  of  sea-weed 
Ashes  of  wood 
Atom 
Attraction 

Babllla 

Barley 

Barley  straw 

Base 

Batatas 

Bay  salt 

Bean,  field 

Beans,  kidney 

Bean  straw 

Beech  ashes 

Beech  nuts 

Beet 

Beet-root  sugar 

Bell  metal 

Bile 

8inary  compounds 

Biphosphate  of  lime 
I  Bitartrate  of  potash 
[Bittern 

I  Bleaching  by   chlo- 
I    line 

Bleaching    by 
phur 

Blood 

Blubber 

Bones 

Bones,  boiled 

Bones  of  calves 

Bones  of  fishes 


INDEX. 

Bones  of  horses 

Bones  of  oxen 

Bones  of  pigs 

Bones  of  sheep 

Bones  and  sulphuric 
acid 

Bran 

Brass 

Bread 

Bricks 

Brimstone 

British  gum 

Bromide  of  magne- 
sium 

Bromides 

Bromine 

Buckwheat 
Buckwheat  straw 
Burning 
Burning  lime 
Burning  of  plants 
Burnt  clay 
Butter. 
Cabbage 
Cabbage,  red 
Calamine 
Calcium 

Calcium,  chloride 
Calomel 

Candle,  burning  of 
Cane,  sugar 
Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 
Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate   of  mag- 
nesia 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonates     decom- 
posed by  acids 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Carbonic  acid  neees- 

ary  to  plants 
Carbonic  oxide 
Carburetted    hydro- 
gen 
Carcases 
Carrot 
Caseine 

Caseine.  vegetable 
Castor  oil 
Castor  oil  seed 
Causae  potash 
Cellars,  foul  air  in 
Chalk 

Changes,  chemical 
Charcoal 
Charcoal       absorbs 

ammonia 
Charring 
Cheese 

Cheltenham  salts 
Cherry-tree  gum 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloride  of  gold 
Chloride  of  magne- 
sium 
Chloride    of  potas- 
sium 
Chloride  of  silver 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  zinc 
Chlorides 
Chlorine 
Churning 
Chyle 
Chyme 
Circulation    of   the 

blood 
Cider,  carbonic  acid 


sul- 


Cinnabar 

Citric  acid 

Clay 

Clay,  burnt 

Clay  iron  ore 

Climate 

Climate,   influenced 
by  heat 

Clover 

Coagulation  of  albu- 
men 

Coal-ashes 

Coal-gas 

Coal-tar,  naphtha 

Cocoa-nut  oU 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colophony 

Colour  of  soil 

Colours,  changing  of 

Colouring  matters 

Colours,  vegetable 

Colza 

Combination 

Combination, 
changes  produced 
by 

Combining  number 

Combustion 

Combustion,  results 
of 

Common  salt 

Composition  of  ani- 
mal matter 


Composition   of  or- 
ganic matter 
Composition      of 

plants 
Composition  of  soils 
Composition      of 

stones 
Compounds,  binary 
Compounds,  definite 
Compounds,  saline 
Compounds,  ternary 

and  quaternary 
Compounds,       their 

composition 
Contagion 
Contagious  matters 
Copper 
Copper,  oxide 
Copper,  pyrites 
Copper,  sulphate 
Copperas 
Corn 

Corrosive  sublimate 
Cream 

Cream  of  tartar 
Crops,  rotation  of 
Cubic  nitre 
Cultivated  lands. 
Death  of  plants 
Decay 
Decay,  influence  of 

lime 
Decay,  like  burning 
Decay  of  humus 
Decay,  results  of 
Decay,  under  water 
Decomposition 
Decomposition    of 

rocks 
Deliquescence 
Dew 
Dextrine 
Diamond 
Diastase 

Diseases  ofplants 
Distillation 
Ditch  scrapings 
Double  salts 
Dough 
Draining 
Drainage  water 
Dung 
Dung,  cow 
Dung,  farm-yard 
Dung,  horse 
Dung,  pig 
Dung,  sheep 
Dung,  rabbit' 
Dutch  rushes 
Dying. 
Eabth 
Earth  nut 
Earths 

Earths,  alkaline 
Earthy  matter  in  the 

air 
Earthy  substances  in 

plants 
Effervescence 
Egg,  white  of 
Electricity,  influence 

on  plants 
Elements 
Embryo 
Epsom  salts 
Equivalent 
Excrements 
Excrements    of  sea 

fowl 
Exhaustion  of  soils 
Expansion 
Explosion     of    fire- 
damp. 
Fallowing 
Farm-yard  dung 
Fat 

Fat  of  animals 
Feathers 
Fermentation 
Fermentation,  putrid 
Fermentation     pro- 
duces       carbonic 
acid 
Fertility 
Fibre,  woody 
Fibrin 

Fibrin,  vegetable 
Fir-ashes 
Fire 

Fire-damp 
Fish,  refuse 
Fixed  oil 
Fixing  ammonia 
Flame 
Flax 
Flint 
Flour 
Flowers 
Flowers,  their  effect 

on  the  air 
Fluorides 
Fluorine 
Food  of  animals 
Food  of  plants 
Formation  of  seed 
Formation  of  soils 
Foul  smells 
Freezing,  effects  of 
Freezing  of  water 


Fumigating  by  chlo- 
rine 
Fumigation  by  sul 

phur 
Fungi 

Fur  from  water. 
Gas 

Gas  coal 

Gas,  inflammable 
Gas,  manufacture  of 
Gas  liquor 
Gas  liquor,  strength 
of 

Gas  works 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  accele- 
rated 

Glauber  salts 

Glass 

Gliadine 

Glue 

Glue,  refuse 

Gluten 

Gold 

Gold,  chloride 

Gold  of  pleasure 

Gooseberries 

Grain  of  wheat 

Grapes 

Grape-seed 

Grape  sugar 

Grass 

Greaves 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Gum 

Gum  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Guano 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum. 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Hay 

Heat 

Heat,  animal 

Heat,    influence   < 
plants 

Heat,  latent 

Heat,  sensible 

Hemp-seed 

Hoofs 

Hordein 

Horn 

Horns 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Humus,  excess  of 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen,   carbu- 
retted 

Hydrogen,  its  light- 
ness 

Hydrogen      sulpha 

retted. 
Ice 

Indian  corn 
Indian  rubber 
Indigo 

Inflammable  air 
Inorganic  matter  in 

plants 
Inorganic  manures 
Inuhn 
Iodides 

Iodine 

Iodine  in  sea  water 

Iron 

Iron  combustible 

Iron  in  plants 

Iron,  oxides  of 

Iron,  peroxide 

Iron,  protoxide 

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  rust 

Iron  slags 

Iron  smelting 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret 

Irrigation 

Isinglass 

Ivory. 

Kelp 

Lactic  acid 

Latent  heat 

Lead 

Lead,  carbonate 

Lead,  oxides 

Lead,  sulphuret 

Lead,  white 

Leaves 

Leaves,  office  of 

Legumine 

Lemons 

Lentils 

Lentil  straw 

Lettuce 

Light,  effects  of 

Light,   influence  on 

plants 
Lighting  a  fire 
Lignin 
Lime 

Lime,  action  on  soil 
Lime  and  salt 
Lime,  biphosphate 
Lime,  burning 
Lime,  carbonate 
Lime,  caustic 
Lime,  hydrate 
Lime  in  plants 
Lime,  muriate 
Lime,  nitrate 
Lime,  oxalate 
Lime,  phosphate 
Lime,  silicate  of 
Limestone 
Limestone,    magne- 

sian 
Lime,  sulphate 


■continued. 
Lime,      super-phos-j  Oxide  of  tin 

phate  Oxides,  metallic 

Lime,  when  useful    [Oxygen. 
Lime,  when  not  to  Paper  bleached 


by 


be  used  chlorine 

Limes,  juice  of  Paring 

Linseed  Parsnip 

Liquid  manure  Paste 

Liquid  manure  tanks  Pearlash 
Litharge  Peas 

Liver  Pea-straw 

Loss  of  manure  Peat  ashes 

Lucerne  Per-oxides 

Lungs  of  animals.      Per-salts 
Magnesia  Petre 

Magnesia,  carbonate'Petre,  salt 
Magnesia  in  plants    jPewter 
Magnesia,  muriate    i  Phosphates 
Magnesia,  phosphate  Phosphates,  earthy 
Magnesia,  silicate  of  Phosphate    of    alu- 


Magnesia,  sulphate 
Magnesian     lime- 
stone 
Magnesium 


mma 

Phosphate    of    am- 
monia 

Phosphate  of  Lime 


Magnesium,  chloride  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia 
Phosphoric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid   in 

plants 
Phosphoric   acid  in 

water 
Phosphorus 
Pickling  cabbage 
Pine-apples 
Plants,  composition 

of 
Plants,  death  of 
Plants       decompose 

carbonic  acid 
Plants,  effect  on  the 

air 
Plants,  food  of 
Plants,  growth  of 
Plants,  nutrition  of 
Plants,     their    ele- 
ments 
Plaster  stone 
Ploughing,  subsoil 
Pond  mud 
Poppy  seed 
Potash 
Potashes 

Potash,  bitartrate 
Potash,  carbonate 
Potash,  caustic 
Potash  in  plants 
Potash  in  the  soil 
Potash,  muriate  of 
Potash,  nitrate 
Potash,  salts  of 
Potash,  silicate 
Potash,  sulphate 
Potassium 
Potassium,  chloride 
Potato 

Potato  haulm 
Potato  starch 
Potato,  sweet 
Pottery 

Principles,  active 
Proportional 
Protein 
Proto-salts 
Prot-oxides 
Proximate      animal 

principles 
Pruning 
Putrefaction 
Putrefaction,    influ- 
ence of  lime 
Putrefying     animal 

matter 
Putrid  urine 
Putty  powder 
Pyrites 

Pyrites,  copper 
Pyroligneous  acid 
Pyrolignites. 
Quartz 

Quaternary    com- 
pounds 
Quicklime 
Quicksilver, 
Rain  water 
Rape  seed 
Red  cabbage 
Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas  works 
Rennet 
Resins 
Respiration 
Results  of  combus- 
tion 
Results  of  putrefac- 
tion 
Rhubarb 
Rice 

Ripening  of  fruit 
River  mud 
River  water 
Road  drift 
Rocket 
Rock  salt 

Rocks,      disintegra- 
tion of 
Roman  vitriol 
Roots 

Rotation  of  crops 
Ruby 

Rushes,  Dutch 
Rust  of  iron 
Rye 

Rye  straw. 
Sacchabine  matter 
Sago 
Sainfoin 
Sal-ammoniac 
Saline  compounds 


Magnesium,  oxide 

Maize 

Maize  straw 

Malt 

Malting 

Malic  acid 

Manganese 

Manganese  in  plants 

Manganese,  oxide  of 

Mangold  wurzel 

Manure 

Manures,  animal 

Manure,  farm-yard 

Manures,  green 

Manures,  inorganic 

Manure,  loss  of 

Manure,  liquid 

Manures,  organic 

Manure,     preserva- 
tion  of 

Manure,  saline 

Manure,  strong 

Manure,  vegetable 

Maple  sugar 

Marble 

Marl 

Matches 

Mechanical  division 

Mercury 

Mercury,  chlorides 

Mercury,  oxides  of 

Metallic  alloys 

Metallic  oxides 

Metallic  salts 

Metals 

Milk 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mordants 

Mortar 

Mosaic  gold 

Mould 

Mouldering 

Mouldiness 

Mucilage 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  magnesia 

Muriate  of  potash 

Muriate  of  soda 

Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 

Muscle 

Mustard,  black 

Mustard,  white. 

Naphtha,  coal  tar 

Nascent 

Nature  of  the  soil 

Natural  vegetation 

Nightsoil 

Nightsoil, disinfected 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Nitrates 

Nitre 

Nitre  beds 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitric  acid,  action  of 

Nitric    acid  in  ma- 
nure 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition  ofplants. 

Oak  ashes 

Oat  straw 

Oats 

Oil 

Oil  cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  cloves 

Oil,  cocoa-nut 

Oil,  drying 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil  of  lavender 

Oil  of  lemons 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  mustard 

Oil,  olive 

Oil,  poppy 

OU,  rape 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Oil,  volatile 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  dregs 

Oil  seeds 

Oily  matters 

Ores,  roasted 

Organic  acids 

Organic  manures 

Organised  matter 

Organic  matter 


Organic  substances  |  Saline  manures 


Organic  substances 

in  soils 
Oxalic  acid 
Oxalis 

Oxide,  carbonic 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  mercury 
Oxide  of  silver 


Salt 
Salt  and  lime 
Salt,  briny 
Salt,  common 
Salt  in  sea  water 
Saltpetre 
Salt,  spirit  of 
Salt,  rock 
Salt,  sea 
Salt,     solution 
water 


excre- 


Salts 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  hartshorn 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  the  metals 

Salts  of  potash 

Salts  of  soda 

Sand 

Sapphire 

Sawdust 

Sea     fowl, 

ments  of 
Sea-water 
Sea-weed 

Seed,  formation  of 
Seeds,    germination 

of 
Selection  by  plants 
Shells 
Shell  sand 
Silex 
Silica 

Silica,  chloride 
Silica  in  plants 
Silica  in  soil,  use  of 
Silicates 

Silicate  of  alumina 
Silicate  of  lime 
Silicate  of  magnesia 
Silicate  of  potash 
Silicate  of  soda 
Silicic  acid 
Silicon 
Silver 

Silver,  oxide 
Silver,  nitrate 
Silver,  salts  of 
Silver,  sulphuret 
Skimmed  milk 
Skin 

Slaking  of  lime 
Slags 

Smells,  foul 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap  boiling 
Soap,  decomposition 

of 
Soapmaker's  ash 
Soda 

Soda,  carbonate 
Soda  in  rocks 
Soda  in  plants 
Soda,  muriate 
Soda,  nitrate 
Soda  in  soils 
Soda,  silicate 
Soda,  sulphate 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride 
Soft  water 
Soil 

Soil,  colour  of 
Soils,  analysis  of 
Soils,  composition  of 
Soils,  exhaustion  of 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soils,  mixture  of 
Soils,  nature  of 
Solder 
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Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit  of  salt 

Spirit  of  wine 

Spring  water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

Still 

Straw 

Straw  ashes 

Straw  of  barley 

Straw  of  buckwheat  Urea 

Straw  of  lentils         |  Uric  acid 

Straw  of  maize 

Straw  of  oats 
Straw  of  rve 
Straw  of  vetch 
Straw  of  wheat 
Strong  manures 
Sub-salts 
Subsoil 

Subsoil  ploughing 
Substratum 
Suffocation    from 

charcoal 
Sugar 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sugarrefiners'waste  Vermilion 
Sulphate  of  alumina  Vetch 
Sulphate  of  ammo-  Vetch  straw 

nia 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate     of    mag- 
nesia 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  potash 

and  alumina 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphates 
Sulphur 

Sulphur  in  plants 
Sulphurets 
Sulphuret  of  iron 
Sulphuret  of  lead 
Sulphuret  of  silver 
Sulphuret  of  tin 
Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen 


Tin  plate 
!  Tin,  sulphuret 
i  Tobacco 
'Toasted  cheese 
Treacle 

Tropical  countries 
Tubers 
Turf  ashes 
Turnips 
Turpentine 
Turpentine,  oil  of. 
1  Urate  of  ammonia 


[Urine 

I  Urine,  cows 

Urine,  horses 
i  Urine,  human 

Urine,  putrid 
i  Urine,  pigs 
1  Urine,  sheep 
|  Use  of  leaves 
■Use  ofplants. 
j  Vapoub     condensed 
I    by  cold 
!  Vapour  in  the  air 
i  Vegetable  alkahea 

Vegetable  manure 


Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sunflower 
Sunflower  seed 
Super-salts 


Super-phosphate    of  "Weeds 


Vinegar 

Vitriol,  blue 

Vitriol,  green 

Vitriol,  oil  of 

Vitriol,  white 

Volatile  alkali 

Volatile  oil 

Volatile  substances. 

"Walnuts 

Water 

Water,  air  in 

Water,  action  on 
lead 

Water,  its  composi- 
tion 

Water,  its  freezing 

Water,  impurities  in 

Water,  phosphoric 
acid  in 

Water,  pure 

Water,  rain 

Water,  sea 

Water,  soft 

Water,  spring 

Weed  ashes 


lime 
Super-tartrate 

potash 
Swedes. 
Tapioca 

Tarnish  on  silver 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartrates 
Teeth 

Ternary  compounds 
Tests,  vegetable 
Thermometer 
Tiles 
Tin 
Tin,  oxide 


Wheat  grain 
of  Wheat  straw 
Wheat  starch 
W  hite  lead 
White  of  egg 
Wine 

Wood  ashes 
Woody  fibre 
Wool 

Wool  soap. 
Yeast. 
Zinc 

Zinc,  chloride 
Zinc,  oxide. 


LONDON 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  "  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE," 
5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent-garden. 


pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.  — "This  is  the 
^  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Professor  Lindlet  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1S13. 

Geokge  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  3S  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 

COURTIS'S  ROSE-BUDDING  KNIFE.— »  This  is 
the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The  ivory  handle 
is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp,  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended."— -Op inim  of  Prof.  Lindlet,  in  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,"  July  29, 1S13, 

Geobge  Babnes,  Priming  and  Budding-knife  Maker  (war- 
ranted good),  6S,  Campo-lane,  Sheffield,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable  article,  manu- 
factured by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of.  a  Post-office  Order  for  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Budding-knife,  improved,  with  the  sharp  end  of 
the  Ivory  to  fold  into  the  handle,  being  more  compact  for  the 
pocket,  and  more  safe  and  convenient  to  use,  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  3s. ;  and  for  3s.  6d.,  one  of 
G.  B.'s  newly-invented  Budding-knives,  with  the  Ivory  end  to 
slide  out  of  or  into  the  handle  with  the  opening  or  shutting  of 
the  blade. 

Sold  by  most  of  the  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  in  London  and 
vicinity,  at  the  retail  price,  with  G.  B.'s  other  Pruning,Budding, 
and  Grafting  Knives. 

EEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 

THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

PricedLists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


S1 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEis   SiiAlo. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford. street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  Tery  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park.  ^^^^ 


L^OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
A  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3Jd.  to  did.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.     ' 

V  For  Ready  Money  only. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobilitv  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS : 
Not  above  10  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  13  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .    . .    id.  per  foot. 
,,    16       16  „  „  ....    5d.       ,, 

„    21       21  „  „  ....    Id.       „ 

,,    26       26  „  „  ....  Hd. 

„     32"      S3  „  „  ....  Is.  2d.    „ 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness* 
Under  5  in  by  3  in ljd  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  ,,  . .     . .  2d,  „ 

6  by  4        „  9  „  7  , 3d.         „ 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chats  worth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

Wldte  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  <fce.  <fcc. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to. — 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket,  __^_ 


BKITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  «fcc,  may  he  had  at  James 
Bromley's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4Ad.  perfoot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
S|d.  perfoot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
Jd.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.    A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safelyrecommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
Ac,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  beat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requir  ;d  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  1  ield  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wh.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer.  &c,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street.  London. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  anew 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
surcfper  acre,  including  every  expense. 


PATENT    VULCANIZED    FLEXIBLE    INDIA- 
RUBBER    HOSE-PIPE    and   TUBING,   for   Gardeners, 
Brewers,   Railway    Companies,    Fire   Engines,    Gas    Fitters, 
Plumbers,  and  for  Agricultural  and  all  other  purposes  where  a 
perfectly  flexible  strong  Pipe  is  required.     Sole  Manufacturer, 
J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London. 

'  CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
H0RTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
JChiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Baitey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
.Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
jGentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  forthe  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
*     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,   and  most  of  the  Nubility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Mouse,  Hanover-square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its   Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g^*  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  theabove  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  he  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Yice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
"which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
■driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
"Weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  60 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using' the  Urate 
aor  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
.seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
lorwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
anars.    Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


QRNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c„  of 

v-*  Greenhouses  .Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  <fcc.  m  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs! 
Parker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Irent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Muther-o'-Pearl,  <fcc 


T  NCREASE  OF  PREMIUMS  TO  £800,  which  is 
1  offered  this  year  by  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  at  its  Ninth  Great  Annual  Meeting  at  Wake- 
field, on  Thursday,  6th  of  August  next. 

LORD  WENLOCK,  President. 

Vice-Preside  n  ts. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam.  I     Earl  of  Harewood. 

Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Richard  Bethel,  Esq.        j     Viscount  Morpeth. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  POUNDS  will  be  offered  as  prizes  for 
Stock,  Implements,  Farms,  Essays,  Poultry,  <fec. 

The  entry  Closes  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  July.  Prize 
Sheets  and  Forms  may  be  had  free,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Members  of  the  Society  for  exhibiting, 
nor  to  any  party  for  exhibiting  Implements  and  Poultry. 

For  Implements  2001.  is  offered  in  Medals  and  Money,  to  be 
decided  after  actual  trial. 

Reduced  charges  will  be  made  by  the  Railways  ;  on  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  articles  for  the  Show  will  be 
conveyed  free. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  who  may  prefer  to  deliver 
their  entries  personally,  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  1,  Clarence- 
street,  York  ;  and  W.  Babrat,  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  will  alsa 
receive  them,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary ;  but  all 
entries  made  to  them  must  be  at  least  one  day  before  the  23rd 
of  July. 

Programmes  of  the  proceedings  and  particulars  of  the  Ex- 
hibitions, Dinners,  Discussions,  «fcc,  will  be  ready  by  the  20th" 
of  July,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 

Matthew  M.  Milburn,  Secretary. 
Thorpfield,  Thirsk,  July,  1346. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

From  an  accidental  circumstance  Freeman  Roe  is  prevented 
from  having  a  stand  (this  year)  at  the  above  Show,  but  he  begs, 
most  respectfully  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  he  still 
continues  to  fix  HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  (upon  an  improved  prin- 
ciple) for  raising  Water,  where  a 
a  Fall  can  be  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The  same 
Ram  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. 

Also  Engines  for  Deep  Wells, 
worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power  ;  Douch  Baths,  &c. 
Buildings  heated  with  hot  water. 

Address,  Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  &c. 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 

ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTS  ROOFING 
FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  genera'lly,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  <fcc. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Cboggon. 
8  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 
EARLY  HARVEST; 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  are 
recommended  with  every  confidence  as  being  cheaper,  quicker, 
and  not  so  wasteful  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  mowing  grain  ; 
are  delivered  free  by  the  Subscribers  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  at  lis.  6'cf.  each  ;  and 
when  more  than  three  are  taken,  at  lis.  each. 

N.B.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents without  a  remittance.  W.  Deummonh  &  Sons. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and  58,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin.— July,  18-16. 

BARROWMAN'S  PLOUGHS. — Parties  who  were,  owing  to 
the  great  demand,  disappointed  in  not  getting  these  Ploughs 
last  spring,  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  stock  is  now  on 

hand,  and  orders  can  be  executed  forthwith. 

HOSPHORLC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwaud  Pckses,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4^.,  Ss„  and  20s.  each. 


mHE     AINSLIE     TILE      COMPANY. 
i-  (Without  royalty.) 

Dibec Tons. —James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Queen-square, 
Westminster,  Chairman. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  1,  New  Bank  Buildings 
W.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Lowndes-square 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  36,  St.  James's  Place 
J.  W.  Sutheelanu,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon 
Geoege  Websteb,  Esq.,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determined 
to  aband'on  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  without  any  Royalty. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society  at  their  Meeting  at  Ballin- 
asloe,  and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  three  sizes. 
PRICES— For  Cash. 

1.  A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  including  two  moulds  to 
make  Single  Tiles  or  Pipes,  101. 

2.  A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  601. 

3.  A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or  steam, 
including  two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  100J. 

By  these  Machines,  Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  themostper- 
fect'form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office,  193  a,  Piccadilly,  London ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, Regent-street,  London  ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  and  at  Mr.  Laueence  Hill's, 
111,  Buchanan-street,   Glasgow. 

All  Letters  and  Applications  for  further  information  to  he 
made  to  the  undersigned. 

John  Paton,  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  193  a,  Piccadilly. 
%*  Country  Agents  wanted. 

MESSRS.  NESBIT'S  CLASSICAL,  COMMER- 
CIAL. MATHEMATICAL.  &  SCIENTIFIC  ACADEMY  ; 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Ksxnixgtom- 
LAXE,  LAMBETH,  NEAR  LoxDON. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  conviction 
that,  ere  long,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  truths  of  chemistry- 
will  be  expected  in  every  educated  man  ;  and  that  it  will  be  as 
necessary  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist,  and  prac- 
tical agriculturist,  as  it  is  already  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  manufacturer." — Liebig. 

In  this  School,  in  addition  to  the  general  routine  studies, 
which  include  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  French  and  Ger- 
man Languages,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  The  pupils  are  practically 
taught  in  the  Laboratories,  which  are  fitted  up  with  forges, 
furnaces,  sand  baths,  and  everything  essential  for  the  most 
extensive  chemical  investigations. 

Astronomy,  Geologv,  Botany.  Electricity,  Optics,  and  the 
other  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  are  also  sedulously 
cultivated,  and  their  principles  clearly  elucidated  and  explained. 
Eminent  Professors  of  the  Metropolis  lecture  regularly  to  the 
pupils  on  subjects  of  literary  and  scientific  interest. 

The  students  havelikewise  access  to  a  large  and  well-assorted 
Library,  comprising  the  most  recent  works  on  science  and  lite- 
rature'- to  a  valuable  collection  of  Minerals  and  Geological 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  to  an  extensive 
suite  of  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  instruments. 

The  Terms  of  the  School,  with  further  particulars,  maybe 
had  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

Mr.  Nesbit's  Works  on  Land  Surveying,  Mensuration, 
Gauging,  Arithmetic,  English  Parsing,  Education,  4c.  Ac, 
may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 

Refeeences  :— Dr.  D.  B.  Revo,  F.R.S.E.,  Ac,  Author  of 
"  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,"  "  Theory  and  Practice  ot 
Ventilation,"  ic,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  ;  G.  If; 
Richaedsok,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Geology  for  Beginners, 
<fcc.,  British  Museum.  London  ;  W.  and  J.  Gibbs,  Ksqrs.  Civil 
Engineers,  2,  Queen's-square-place,  St.  James's-park,  London . ; 
and  J.  Gaedxeb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Author  of  "The  Great  Physi- 
cian," &c.  Editor  of  "Liebig's  Letters,"  Secretary  to  the 
"  College  of  Chemistry,"  Hanover-square,  London. 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1815. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
:heir  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


^t)t  ©ar&etterjsy  <&f)vonkle. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Wbdnsbday,  July  22— RovrI  South  London    .        .        .        1  P.M. 
COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Friday,  July  21— Sismford  Hill  Horticultuial. 

By  us  who  have  had  such  long  experience  of 
Horticultural  Exhibitions,  that  held  in  July, 
Jthough  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
if  London,  is  always  expected  without  a  hope  of 
ts  rivalling-  its  predecessors.  In  general  the  stores 
ifgardeners  are  previously  exhausted,  the  season 
'ecomes  their  master,  the  desire  of  competition 
ags,  losers  will  contend  no  longer,  and  winners  are 
atisfied  with  their  laurels.  People  are  therefore 
ssemhled  in  July  for  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting; 
nd  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  a  subor- 
inate  consideration. 
But  on  Saturday  last  there  was  no  such  disap- 
ointment ;  on  the  contrary,  while  some  parts  of 
le  show  were  equal  to  the  best  of  their  predeces- 
>rs — as  the  Orchids,  for  example — others  much 
cceeded  them.  If  the  Pelargoniums  were  gone,  the 
acti  bloomless,  and  the  possessors  of  "large  col- 
ctions  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants"  driven  off 
f  the  hopelessness  of  contending  with  Mrs.  Law- 
nce,  the  losses  were  replaced  by  most  beautiful 
agle  specimens,  by  Heaths  which  become  finer  as 
ey  are  scarcer,  and  by  a  noble  display  of  fruit, 
o  one  could  have  seen  without  admiration  the 
ant  of  Aerides  odoratum,  from  Mr.  Holford's 
.rden„with  27  bunches  ofsweetestspotless  flowers, 
a  proliferous  Phsenocoma  from  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
.most  especially,  two  extraordinary  masses  covered 
th  blossoms  of  the  scarlet  Chinese  Renanthera, 
>m  Mr.  Falconer,  which  all  can  grow,  but  none 
n  flower  save  himself.  Even  oriental  self-posses- 
■n  was  not  proof  against  the  magnificence  of  these 
acimens  when  they  met  the  eye  of  the  Pacha  of 
tyPt. 

Several  new  plants  of  considerable  interest  were 

jduced.     The  finest  was  a  new  Ixora,  with  rich 

mon-coloured  flowers,  from  Mr.  Veitch.     There 

ne  a  deep  rose-coloured  Bolivian  Echinopsis  or 

hinocactus,  looking  like  E.  Eyriesii  dipped  in 

ret;  this  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Scheer,  of  Kew. 

'.  Veitch  also  exhibited  a  new  and  very  distinct 

chynanthus,  and  a  Cuphea  called  cordata,  which 

mises  to    be  a  favourite  greenhouse  plant ;  its 

ivers  each  bear  a  pair  of  scarlet  banners,  and  pro- 

:e  a  novel  as  well  as  agreeable  effect. 

The  fruit  formed  a  fine  feature  in  this  exhibition, 

may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  account  of  the 

hts  of  the  Pines,  which  we  give  in  another 

umn.     And  it  was  universally  ripe.     Some  inte- 

t  was  raised  early  in  the  morning  among  the  ex- 

itors  by  a  basket  of  Peaches,  brought  about  30 

es  by  hand  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  Vine  leaves, 

ich  were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  ex- 

ition.     Half-a-dozen  of  them  were  left  for  the 

section  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  prove  the  im- 

sibility  of  sending  absolutely  ripe  fruit  from  a 

:ance,  and  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Owen, 

■  of  the  judges,  with  the  following  memorandum 

cerning  them  : —  , 

The  bruised  Peaches  which  were  laid  before 

judges  at  Chiswick  on  Saturday  last,  with  the 

v  of  showing  that  when  such  fruit  is  perfectly 

i  it  cannot  travel  without  injury,  were  examined 

the  whole  of  us  present,  and  we  were  unani- 

isly  of  opinion  that  they  had  been    damaged 

ly  by  bad  packing,  and  that  if  due  care  had 

|  taken  in  that  respect,  they  might  have  arrived 

ijured.  I  haveon  many  occasions  sent  thoroughly 

Peaches  to  different"  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to 

s,  which  were  always  received  in  good  condi- 

;  but  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  answer  will 

Dund  in  the  simple  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 

ches  which  had  travelled  and  were  exhibited  for 

petition  on  Saturday  last  in  a  perfect  state  were 

•  than  the  bruised  ones  in  question." 

re  have  already  alluded  to  the  beautv  of  the 

1  e  specimens.     They  were,   indeed,  admirable. 

*fear,  however,  that  some  of  their  owners  will 

if  been  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  award  ; 

« hey  were  injudicious  enough  to  show  them  in 

long  class.     Those  who  did  so  were,  of  course, 

■  Jalified,  and  thus  were  several  medals  lost  to 

i  .     Some  of  the  persons  thus  deprived  of  what 

§  would  have  otherwise  gained  appear  to  be  dis- 

8  fflted.     We  will  onlv  ask  them  whether  a  man 

ft  i  be  entitled  to  a  prize  for  Melons  if  he  showed 

B  as  Carnations? 

lose  hypochondriacs  who  protest  that  we  Euglish 
"  tterly  unsuited  to  getting  up  out-of-doors  fetes, 
n  hat  although  our  nature  were  better,  our  "  detest- 


able climate"  would,  in  itself,  render  such  attempts 
ridiculous,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprized  at  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  all  the  meetings  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden  since  they  were  converted 
from  dear  breakfasts  into  cheap  promenades  : — 

State  of  the  Weather  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  on  the  Days  of  Exhibition,  with  the  Number 
of  Visitors  on  each  occasion. 


Date. 


1833 
Sat.,  May  25 
Do.,  June  22 
Do.,  July  20 


1834 
Sat.,  May  10 
Do.,  Juno 
Do.,    July  5 
Do.,  Sept.  13 


1835 
Sat.,  May  9 
Do.,  June  6 
Do.,  July    4 


Morning. 


Very  fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 


1836 
Sat.,  May  14 
Do.,  June  11 
Do.,  July 


1837 
Sat.,  May  13 
Do.,  June  10 
Tues.,Jly.ll 


1838 
Sat,  May  26 
Do.,  June  16 
Wed.,  Jly.  11 


1839 
Sat.,  May  18 
Do.,  June  15 
Do.,  July 


Fine. 
Very  fine. 
Overcast. 
Fine. 


Fine. 
Fine. 
Very  fine. 


Noon. 


1840 
Sat.,  May  16 

Do.,  June  13 

Do.,  July 


1S41 
Sat.,  May  15 
Do.,  June  If 

Do.,  July  10 


1842 
Sat.,  May  14 

Do.,  June  11 

Do.,  July 

1S43 
Sat.,  May  13 

Do.,  June  17 

Wed.,  Jly.  1: 


1844 
Sat.,  May  18 


Sat.,  June  15 
Sat.,  July  13 
Wed.,Jly.  31 


1845 
Sat.,  May  24 
Sat.,  June21 


Sat.,  July  12 


IMG 
Sat.,  May 
Sat.,  June  13 
Sat.,  July  11 


Very  fine. 
Slight  rain. 
Overcast, 


Fine. 
Cloudy. 
Very  fine, 


Overcast. 
Drizzly. 
Very  fine. 


Very  fine. 
Slight  haze. 
Slight  haze. 


Cloudy. 
Cldy.  «fc  fine. 
Very  fine. 


Fine. 

Overcast — 
slight  rain 
Very  fine. 


Very  fine. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 


Fine. 
Very  fine. 
Very  fine. 
Very  fine. 


Fine. 
Fine. 
Very  fine. 


Very  fine. 
Fine. 
Very  fine. 


Cloudy. 
Cldy.  &  fine 
Very  fine. 


Fine. 
Ovrcst.,  fine 
Very  fine. 


Fine. 
Slight  haze. 
Sultry. 


BaU, — snow 

ery. 
Cloudy   and 

very  fine. 
Fine. 


Very  fine. 
Ovcst  &  fine 

Very  fine. 


Slight  haze. 
Very  fine. 
Overcast. 


Overcast, — 
with  cold 
baze. 

Clear  early 
overcast. 


Hazy. 


Slight  frost, 
with  cold 
N.E.wind. 

Very  fine. 

Very  fine. 


58 


Wind. 


Exceedingly 
fine. 

Sultry,  hot, 
and  dry. 

Cloudy  and 
fine,  slight 
rain  in  af- 
ternoon. 

Fine,     with 

light  clouds. 

Very  fine, 
with  light 
clouds. 

Lightlyover- 
cast,  but 
very  fine. 

Boisterous, 
with  slight 
showers 
Very  fine. 
Rain. 
Cloudy,  with.Cloudy   and 
brisk  wind.      fine. 


Hazy  cloudsCloudy. 
Very      fine,  Exceedingly 


with  light 
clouds. 
Fine. 


Fine. 
Partially 
overcast. 


fine. 

Fine,  parti- 
ally clouded 


Very  fine. 
Hot  and  dry 
Very    fine, 

with  light 

clouds. 


Little,  S.  W. 
Brisk,  S.  W 
Little,  W. 


Little,  S.  W 
Little,  S.E. 
Little,  N.E. 
Little,  E. 


Brisk,  S.  W. 
Brisk,  N.E. 
Little,  W. 


Little,  N.W. 
Brisk,  S. 
Brisk,  W. 


Little,  S. 

Strong,  S. 

Brisk,  E. 


1700 
2000 
1200 


4900 


1402 
2870 
3076 
897 


1908 
5362 
5612 


ber  of  visitors  and  their  friends  who  passed  the 
gates  was  6083. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  in  one  fort- 
night from  this  time  the  Exhibition  Committee 
will  proceed  to  consider  what  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes,  and  that  all  sugges- 
tions made  in  writing  to  the  Vice-Secretary,  21, 
Regent-street,  will  then  be  brought  under  their 
notice. 


Brisk,  N. 
Little,  S. 
Little,  S.  W. 


Brisk,  S.W. 
Little,  N.E. 
Little,  S.W. 


Brisk,  S.W. 
Little,  W. 
Brisk,  W. 


Little,  W. 
Little,  N.  E. 

Little,  S.W, 


Little,  W 
Little,  N.E. 
Brisk,  W. 

Little,  W. 
Brisk,  N.E. 
Little,  N.W. 

Strong  N.E. 


3480 
7764 
6088 


750 
8785 
6463 


2966 
6405 
6546 


3044 
8789 
5781 


Brisk,  W. 
Brisk,   S.W. 
Brisk,  W. 


Little,  W. 
Little,  E. 


Brisk,  N.W. 


Brisk,  S.W 
Brisk,  N.E. 
Little,  W. 


2471 

11594 

5072 


5700 
90S0 


5500 

135S2 

3500 


4818 


13334 
4062 
2267 


3481 
12355 


4858 
13421 
6083 


%c  Da  all  cases  exclusive  of  supernumeraries,  who  average 
!70  per  diem. 


This,  we  think,  sufficiently  shows  that  London  is 
not  as  rainy  as  Fellfoot,  Kendal,  or  Keswick  ;  and 
we  submit  that  the  dampness  of  cloudy  England  is 
no  bad  exchange  for  the  heat  and  dust  of  sunny 
Italy  or  France. 

In  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  charming  condition  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's grounds  at  Chiswick,  to  which  the  throng 
had,  by  his  Grace's  kindness,  access,  the  weather 
was  delightful,  the  music  abundant,  and  the  visitors 
gay  and  happy.  The  band  of  the  Blues,  too,  re- 
mained for  an  hour  longer  than  usual,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  those  who  lingered  in  this  scene  of 
pleasure. 

We  find  from  the  official  returns  that  the  num- 


When  an  acorn  is  committed  to  the  earth  and 
grows,  its  first  season  is  occupied  in  sending  down 
into  the  earth  a  long  tough  process,  or  tap  root,  by 
which  it  feeds  and  fixes  itself  in  the  ground.  But 
this  centre  is  not  well  suited  for  feeding  the  young 
stem  and  leaves,  and  accordingly  a  crop  of  fine 
fibrous  roots  gradually  appears  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  assists  in  the  operation  of  nutri- 
tion. Experience  shows  that  the  rate  of  growth  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fibres.  The 
nurserymen  knowing  this,  invariably  shorten  the 
tap  root  of  their  young  Oaks  when  they  transplant 
them,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
fibres,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  vigour  ;  and 
they  believe  that  they  succeed.  We  however  are  not 
entirely  prepared  to  admit  the  conclusion  ;  for  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  that  more  mischief  is  not  done  by 
severing  the  tap  root  than  is  gained  by  the  forma- 
tion of  fibres.  What  is  wanted  is  to  increase  the 
fibres  without  destroying  the  tap  root. 

This  object  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  who,  as  we  learn  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Winn,  of  Truro,  has  for  many  years 
paid  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Oak.  This 
gentleman  believes  that  he  has  discovered  a  method 
by  which  he  can  greatly  accelerate  its  growth. 
His  plan  is  to  divide  the  tap  root  under-ground  by 
means  of  a  sharp  spade.  This  is  done  at  an  early 
period,  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  transplanting, 
the  root  has  thrown  out  a  number  of  the  vigorous 
fibres  which  hasten  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  Mr.  Vaughan  considers  that 
by  this  plan  "he  gains  a  march  of  12  years  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant." 

The  essential  difference  between  Mr.  Vaughan's 
and  the  ordinary  method  is  this  ;  Mr.  Vaughan 
divides  the  tap  root  in  situ  with  a  sharp  instrument 
about  7  inches  below  the  surface,  whereas  the 
nurserymen  take  up  the  plant  to  divide  the  root, 
thus  disturbing  the  fibres.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  division  the  young  Oak  is  transplanted, 
when  Mr.  Vaughan  states  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  healthy  fibres  thrown  off  from  the  root, 
and  that  the  plant  when  transplanted  in  this  state 
grows  with  double  energy.  His  calculation,  that 
he  gains  a  march  of  12  years  in  the  growth,  is  an 
estimate  derived  from  a  general  comparison  with 
other  trees.  He  thinks  that  by  this  new  method 
the  Oak  may  be  induced  to  grow  as  fast  as  other 
forest-trees. 

We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
this  operation.  But  it  is  founded  upon  reason,  and 
clearly  deserves  a  trial.  We  would  therefore  in- 
vite those  who  are  interesled  in  foresting  to  make 
the  experiment  for  themselves.  This  is  a  good  time 
of  year,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  a  result  of  some  kind 
may  be  obtained. 

We  have  two  novelties  before  us,  which  deserve 
to  be  noticed  in  a  more  formal  manner  than  many 
of  those  which  appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  is  Borrows  and  Thoms'  Chemical  Gar- 
den Ink.  This  is  a  yellow  fluid,  with  which  and 
a  common  pen,  writing  may  be  indelibly  fixed  oe 
zinc  or  other  metals.  The  characters  appear  in  a 
few  moments  of  a  jet  black,  and  they  are  not  liable 
to  being  affected  by  light  or  wet.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  yet  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  especially  recommends  itself  for  use  in 
hothouses,  or  tropical  countries  where  wood  of  all 
kinds  perishes  rapidly. 

The  second  is  a  kind  of  Bast,  latelv  imported 
from  Cuba.  It  has  a  delicate  and  beautiful  texture, 
of  extraordinary  toughness,  and  well  suited  for 
tying  up  plants,  where  neatness  is  an  object.  It  is 
imported  in  thin  stiips,  rends  easily,  like  Russia 
matting,  when  torn  lengthwise,  and  forms  capital 
ligatrres  when  twisted.  It  is  the  inner  bark  of 
some  tree,  but  of  what  is  unknown. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  Preserving  Bulbs,  &c I  have  been  reminded 

during  the  last  week,  that  in  a  recent  paper  on  the 
Ranunculus,  I  promised  to  give  some  directions  for  its 
safe  preservation  while  out  of  the  ground.  The  subject 
has  been  brought  again  under  notice  by  my  having 
discovered  a  serious  loss  among  my  own  bulbs,  espe- 
cially Tulips.  Of  these,  I  had  a  very  large  quantity, 
especially  a  good  collection  of  early  ones,  which  having 
been  left  in  the  ground  last  year  had  increased  very 
much.  These  had  been  dried  gradually,  and  after- 
wards almost  baked  in  the  recent  hot  suns  ;  they  were 
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th^l-ut'awav  in  a  dry  shed,  with  Crocuses  &c. 
Havin*  occasion  to  look  at  them  a  few  days  back 
I  found  them  a  mass  of  mildew,  and  in  some  cases  of 
rottenness.  On  having  the  good  separated  from  the 
bad  I  find  I  have  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one-third 
of  my  whole  stock,  which  is  the  more  vexing  as  I 
had  neglected  to  distinguish  the  more  valuable  from 
the  common  flowers  when  they  were  in  bloom.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  great  moisture  of  the 
sprin"  i3  the  cause  of  this  unwonted  decay,  and  ama- 
teurs" should  watch  their  collections  this  season  with 
more  than  ordinary  care. 

As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  bulbs  generally 
keep  well  in  the  ground,  especially  Hyacinths,  which 
when  taken  up  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  decay, 
although  they  rarely  fail  of  appearing  again  when  let 
alone  from  season  to  season.  Tulips  and  Crocuses  are 
less  subject  to  disease  when  dried  and  put  away  during 
the  summer,  but  in  the  ground  they  never  suffer  at  all. 
Why,  then,  is  it  considered  indispensable  to  remove 
bulbs  every  year  ?  Not  for  their  safety,  as  every 
gardener  knows,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  their  good 
qualities.  Tulips  left  in  the  ground  for  only  one  season, 
will  deteriorate  in  their  bloom  the  second  year.  But  it 
is  worthy  inquiry  why  the  flowers  of  bulbous  plants 
lose  their  size  and  beauty,  unless  the  roots  are  taken 
up  every  year.  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  the 
question,  which  requires  a  physiological  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  bulbs,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  facts,  but  will  merely  throw  out  a 
suggestion,  to  which  others  may  give  a  practical  bear- 
ing. Is  it  not  the  division  of  the  bulbs,  the  separation 
of  the  onsets,  and  the  replanting  into  new  soil  which 
keeps  up  the  quality  of  the  flower  ?  If  so,  and  if  being 
kept  out  of  the  ground  some  months  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  effect,  then  the  safest  mode  of  treating 
bulbs  will  be  to  dig  them  up,  divide,  and  replant  them 
at  once.  This  theory  which  has  led  to  practical  results 
in  the  case  of  the  Potato  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

But  supposing  the  system  of  harvesting  is  adopted, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  foliage  is  fully  decayed 
before  the  roots  are  raised,  as  this  is  the  only  certain 
proof  that  the  bulb  is  at  rest.  Before  this  time  the 
elaboration  of  j  uices  is  not  complete,  and  the  want  of 
consolidation  will  expose  its  subject  to  premature  decay. 
I  know  how  much  impatience  is  felt  by  persons  who 
value  neatness  in  their  gardens,  to  remove  the  humble 
foliage  which  can  no  longer  produce  a  flower,  but  the 
feeling  must  be  checked  if  future  success  is  an  object. 
When  the  ground  is  wanted  for  other  things,  bulbs  may 
be  carefully  removed  with  a  spade  to  another  spot, 
without  disturbing  the  soil  about  them,  and  they  may 
then  mature  themselves  without  being  grudged  time  and 
opportunity  for  that  important  work.  But  at  all 
events,  they  must  be  ripe.  When  this  state  is 
ascertained,  let  them  be  taken  up  and  dried,  first 
in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  in  the  sun.  The 
loose  skins  and  roots  should  then  be  removed,  and 
the  collection  may  be  stored  away  till  the  planting 
season.  But  remember  the  old  proverb, "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,"  and  do  not  suffer  it  to  be  true  of  your 
bulbs.  You  may  fancy  the  roots  are  fully  dried,  and 
think  no  further  care  is  necessary  ;  but  some  wet  week 
in  July  or  August  you  may  find  them  exhaling  moisture, 
aud  requiring  diligent  attention.  To  prevent  this,  let 
them  be  spread  thinly  in  their  depositories,  and  have 
plenty  of  air. 

The  P-anunculus  cannot  be  left  in  the  ground  with- 
out injury  to  the  root  and  the  future  bloom,  and  its  dry- 
ing is  an  important  part  of  the  florist's  duty.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  to  secure  a  plumpness  of  the  fangs  of  the 
root,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  dryness  to  resist 
mildew.  If  Ranunculuses  are  exposed  to  the  air  too 
much  when  first  taken  up,  they  shrivel  and  perish 
during  the  summer  from  atrophy.  They  must  be  dried 
very  gradually,  and  then  put  away  in  drawers,  each  kind 
being  enclosed  in  a  little  paper  bag.  Some  recommend 
their  being  kept  in  sand,  but  there  is  danger  in  this  :  if 
the  sand  acquires  moisture,  the  roots  will  soon  be  in- 
jured. Having  tried  both  plans,  I  have  found  the 
former  decidedly  the  best. — H.  B. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
(Continued  from  p.  461.) 
Having  shown  you  the  conditions  under  which  starch 
occurs  in  plants,  I  next  pass  to  a  review  of  its  chemical 
composition  and  other  characters.  In  composition  it 
bears  a  close  relation,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  cer- 
tain other  Bubstances,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
very  materially  in  sensible  qualities.  To  prepare  you  for 
what  I  have  to  explain  on  this  subject,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  chemical  constituents  which  enter  most 
largely  into  vegetable  compounds.  The  three  elements 
which  enter  most  largely  into  the  structure  of  vegetables 
are  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  The  delicate  mem- 
brane  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  tissues, 
when  thoroughly  cleansed  of  adhering  matters,  is  a 
combination  of  these  three  elements.  I  must  presume 
that  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  chemical  com- 
bination means,  when  I  state  to  you  that  some  of  the  most 
trustworthy  among  recent  analyses  of  vegetable  mem- 
brane show  it  to  be  composed  of  six  equivalents  of  carbon, 
five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  five  of  hydrogen.  If  we 
were  to  double  these  numbers,  it  would  be  equally 
correct  to  say  that  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon 
were  united  with  ten  of  oxygen  and  ten  of  hydrogen. 


Or  if  we  trebled  them,  we  might  say  that  18  equivalents 
of  carbon  were  united  with  15  of  oxygen  and  1.5  of  hy- 
drogen, and  so  on.  Now,  for  reasons  upon  which  I  have 
no  inteniion  to  enlarge,  but  which  have  reference  to  the 
results  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  bodies,  and  the  recomposition  of  their  elements 
into  a  variety  of  distinct  substances,  chemists  prepare 
"  symbols  "  or  "  formulae  "  by  which  they  often  express 
these  organic  substances  in  higher  numbers  than  the 
lowest  which  might  be  taken  to  express  the  proportions 
in  which  their  elements  are  united.  They  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  when  they  wish  to  express  in  a  symbol 
the  composition  of  an  inorganic  substance.  Thus,  for 
instance,  they  would  say  of  water  that  it  was  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen,  and 
not  of  two  equivalents  of  those  elements,  though  the 
proportions  between  them  would  still  be  the  same  ;  but 
they  do  not  scruple  saying  of  an  organic  product,  as 
Grape  sugar,  that  it  may  be  composed  of  12  equivalents 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  respectively,  thongh  it 
must  be  evident  that  one  equivalent  of  each  would  re- 
present the  proportion  in  which  their  combina- 
tion is  effected.  Pray  do  not  fancy  that  I  am  at  all 
chemically  mysterious  in  asking  your  attention  to  this 
symbolical  mode  of  representing  chemical  combinations. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  more  difficulty  about  our  under- 
standing the  composition  of  bodies  when  this  is  re- 
presented to  us  after  the  manner  in  which  I  have  now 
named  to  you  the  composition  of  vegetable  membrane, 
and  of  water,  than  when  their  composition  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  symbols,  such  as  C6  O5  Hs,  or  C12  O10 
H10,  for  the  membrane,  and  0  H  for  the  water.  All 
we  have  to  recollect  is,  that  the  letters  in  these  symbols 
represent  the  elements,  and  the  figures  placed  to  the 
right  hand  of  each  letter  represent  the  number  of  their 
equivalents  which  enter  into  combination.  Where  there 
is  no  figure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  water,  the  equivalent 
is  supposed  to  be  a  unit.  Some  chemists  write  these 
figures  above,  as  thus,  C12  O10  H10,  and  others  below, 
as  thus,  Ci2  O10  Hl0.  Since  this  method  of  repre- 
senting the  composition  of  all  substances  is  universally 
adopted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  definite  views  upon  these  subjects, 
to  master  the  use  of  these  symbols,  which  any  one  may 
do  by  a  few  minutes'  consideration.  I  shall  take  another 
example  or  two  of  substances  connected  with  our  present 
subject,  by  way  of  further  illustration. 

Carbonic  acid  is  composed,  by  weight/of  eight  parts 
oxygen  and  three  parts  carbon.  As  the  equivalents  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  are  as  eight  to  six,  the  composition 
of  carbonic  acid  will  be  really  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  carbon ;  and  this  may  be  represented  by 
O2  C,  which  is  consequently  the  equivalent  for  car- 
bonic acid.  Again,  alcohol  consists,  by  weight,  of 
twelve  parts  carbon,  eight  -parts  oxygen,  and  three 
parts  hydrogen.  But  as  the  equivalents  for  those  three 
elements  are  respectively  as  6,  8,  and  1,  the  composition 
of  alcohol  will  really  be  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  one 
of  oxygen,  and  three  of  hydrogen,  represented  by 
C2  O  Hs.  Now,  carbonic  acid  might  be  stated  at 
four  times  the  number  of  equivalents,  viz.,  at  C*  Os,  and 
alcohol  at  four  times  the  number  of  equivalents,  or  at 
Cs  0*  Hi 2.  If  we  added  these  last  forms  together 
the  result  would  be  C12  O13  Hi 2,  which  is  the  symbol 
for  Grape  sugar. 

The  accurate  determination  of  these  symbols  re- 
quires the  greatest  refinements  in  chemical  analyses, 
and  as  yet  different  chemists  vary  in  the  numbers  they 
assign  as  equivalents  to  the  elements  in  chemical  union 
in  many  organic  compounds.  Still,  they  are  sufficiently 
agreed  to  enable  us  to  feel  confident  that  they  are  some- 
where near  the  truth  ;  and  as  I  am  now  only  selecting 
examples  by  way  of  illustrating  their  meaning,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  deciding  their  differences,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  inquire  into  their  respective  merits.  I  will 
merely  mention  that  since  Liebig,  in  his  "  Organic  Che- 
mistry," differs  from  Johnston,  in  his  "  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  respecting  the  composition  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  to  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  refer, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  about  making  use  of  such  symbols 
as  may  seem  to  me  best  suited  for  the  purpose  I  have 
in  view,  without  pretending  to  inquire  which  may  be 
most  likely  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  After  this  little 
digression  concerning  the  method  of  representing  the 
chemical  compositions  of  bodies,  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  your  understanding  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain changes  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  two 
organic  substances  contained  in  the  Potato,  to  which  I 
am  chiefly  desirous  of  directing  your  attention.  I  have 
said  that  vegetable  membrane  is  composed  of  C12  O10 
H 1  o.  Some  analyses  seem  to  show  us  that  the  mem- 
brane which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  vascular 
tissue  of  plants  differs  from  that  which  composes  their 
cellular  tissue.  But  really,  the  extreme  difficulty  there 
must  be  in  successfully  freeing  such  membrane  from  all 
extraneous  matter,  may  well  incline  us  to  doubt  whether 
chemists  are  sufficiently  authorised,  as  yet,  in  supposing 
that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  vegetable  membrane. 
The  composition  of  the  other  kind  (as  it  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be),  has  been  stated  at  C12  Oa  Hb,  oroftwo 
equivalents  less  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  same  thing  as  two  equivalents  of  water), 
than  in  the  other  case.  Now,  botanists  have  observed 
that  one  kind  of  vegetable  tissue  passes  into  the  other 
kind,  by  successive  modifications  in  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  little  bladders ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  they 
will  not  hastily  be  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
real  difference  between  the  chemical  compositions  of  the 
membranes  which  form  various  cells  and  tubes  respec. 
tively,  until  such  an  opinion  shall  have  been  verified  by- 


far  more   numerous  analyses   than  at   present  exit- 
But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  see  (after  all)  that  the. 
is  very  little  difference  in  their  composition,  and  as  tl . 
point  we  have   to  consider  relates  to  the  manner 
which  starch  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  i 
crease  and  development  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  so  slig! 
a  difference  will  not  affect  our  conclusions.     Starch  ^ 
find  to   be  composed  of  the  same  three  elements 
vegetable  membrane,  and  apparently  in  the  very  san 
proportion   as   they   exist  in    it,  viz.,   C12  O10  Hi 
Hence  we  may  suppose  that  starch  is  a  substance  0 
ganized  expressly  to  supply  matter  for  the  further  c 
velopment  of  the  plants  which  have  prepared  it     It 
indeed  a  question  whether  it  is  anything  else  than 
peculiar  form  of  membrane,  or  rather  of  cellular  tissur 
but  without  stopping  to  review  this  notion,  we  will  eo 
sider  starch  in  that  light  in  which  it  most  prominent  ■ 
presents  itself,  viz.,  as  a  material  prepared  by  plants 
be  subsequently  appropriated  to  their  own  developmei 
( To  be  continued). 
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Weight  whi 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Variety  of  Pine. 

placed  on  t 
Table. 

lbs.  oz. 

Queen 

4    15 

Moscow  Queen  . . 

4    14J 

Queen 

4    14 

—  Elphinstone      .. 

Ripley  Queen 

4    12 

Queen 

4      6 

Ditto 

4      H 

Ditto 

4      3* 

Ditto 

3    15 

Ditto 

3    14 

Ditto 

3    12 

Ripley  Queen 

3    10 

Queen 

3      2 

Globe 

3      0 

Queen        . .        ■ . 

2    15 

Ditto 

2    11 

Providence 

8    13 

—    COLLINSOS 

Ditto 

8    10J 

Ditto 

8      8 

Ditto      . .  • 

8      5i 

Ditto 

7    10| 

Ditto 

7      6 

—  Thompson           ..        .. 

Ditto 

6      2i 

—  M'Ewes    . .        ■■        . , 

Ditto 

6      H 

Enville 

4      21 

The  total  number  of  Pine-apples  exhibited  was  i 
of  which  35  were  weighed  ;  judging  from  the  appe; 
ance  of  those  not  weighed,  as  they  stood  side  by  si 
with  those  that  were,  the  total  weight  may  be  estimat 
at  272  lbs;  and  when  they  were  first  cut  the  weig 
must  have  been  considerably  greater. — R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fruit-tree  Borders. — Not  having  noticed  the  que 
propounded  for  discussion,  whether  it  is  necessary 
rob  a  pasture  of  its  surface  in  order  to  make  a  go 
fruit-tree  border,  I  should  most  likely,  had  it  attract 
my  notice,  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative.  I  w 
first  relate  what  I  have  done,  and  then  let  your  reade 
come  to  what  conclusion  they  please  ;  but  robbing  pf 
tures  is  certainly  a  non-essential.  Having  a  lot 
worn-out  trees,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cheni 
&c,  occupying  a  considerable  length  of  wall,  I  soi 
years  since  had  the  old  soil  removed  from  20  inches 
2  ft.  deep,  retaining  about  6  or  7  inches  of  the  snrfat 
soil.  The  bottom  being  stiff  clay,  I  gave  it  a  gentle  slo 
toward  a  tile-drain  along  the  front  edge  of  12  feet  frc 
the  wall.  I  then  procured  a  sufficiency  of  what  I  m 
call  virgin-loam  (having  never  been  cultivated),  fron. 
heathy  waste,  and  mixed  the  retained  surface-mot 
with  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  up  my  borders. 
may  add,  the  new  materials  were  rough  sods  hacked 
a  little  in  mixing.  The  result  is,  my  trees  are  now  lux 
riant,  clean,  and  full  of  fruit.  I  should  have  said  th 
were  planted  young  when  the  borders  were  renewed 
some  7,  6,  and  5  years  since,  for  it  was  too  much  to 
at  once.  Thongh  I  consider  robbing  a  pasture  qu 
unnecessary,  yet  fresh  soil  is  next  to  essential.  It  ne 
not  be  so  very  rich,  if  only  of  a  kindly  nature.  I 
after  all  there  are  other  causes  for  trees  contracti 
disease  and  death  beside  worn-out  or  ungenial  borde 
One  is  the  usage  they  undergo  in  these  borders,  _d 
and  cropped  continually,  and  no  root  suffered  witl 
spade-reach  of  the  surface  ;  and  then  the  unnatu: 
training  (however  artificially  neat)  ;  main  branches  a 
stems  roasted  against  a  wall,  deprived  of  the  natu 
shade  a  natural  head  would  afford,  &c,  &c.  ;  and  af 
all  this,  we  wonder  and  bawl  out,  "  how  it  can  he  !  c 
trees  do  not  grow  kindly  and  bear  abundantly  after 
our  trouble  and  expense."  Trouble  and  expense, 
deed  ! !  why  is  it  common  sense  to  expect  trees  to 
and  continue  to  be,  thriving  and  fruitful  under  si 
circumstances  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  the  poor  1 
ders,  I  fear,  are  not  always  justly  blamed.  I  know 
instance  of  a  garden,  otherwise  a  good  one,  where 
years  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  would  not  live  ;  • 
walls  are  old.  Some  few  years  since  (I  think  not  m 
than  four  or  five),  the  gardener  had  a  notion  that  1 
the  borders,  but  the  walls  were  to  blame.  Con 
quently  he  took  measures  to  have  one  wall  plastei 
thickly  ;  the  result  is,  that  these  fruits  grow  on  it  n 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  what  was  vi 
remarkable,  a  young  tree  happened  to  have  bi 
planted  where  the  plaster  terminated.  One  side  trail 
on  the  new  plaster  grew  luxuriantly,  while  that  on  I 
old  bricks  made  no  progress  whatever— in  fact  it  wo  I 
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not  grow.  I  state  thie  merely  as  a  fact  which  has  fallen 
under  my  own  notice  ;  as  to  the  cause,  I  own  1  can  form 
no  conjecture,  but  would  be  gratified  with  the  opinion 
of  your  readers  on  the  subject. —  Quercus. 

The   Vestiges.— A    vehement  private  letter  from  a 
gentleman  has  called  my  attention  to  an  article  in  your 
Paper  of  the  11th  inst.,  which  had  not  attracted  it,  and 
in  which   the   writer  has  stated,  that    "  The  Dean  of 
Manchester  has  created  new  Narcissi."     Most  of  your 
readers  will  understand  that  the  writer  used  the  expres- 
sion figuratively,  and  that  you  did  not  mean  to  attribute 
to  me  any  real  creative  powers  or  pretensions  ;  but  the 
writer  has  introduced  the  words  in  a  review  of  a  book, 
which  contains  not  only  a  multitude  of  errors,  but  much 
very  objectionable  doctrine  ;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
expresses  a  reliance  on  Mr.  Crosse's  asserted  creation  of 
new  animalcula  from  inanimate  matter  ;  and  the  inju- 
dicious expression  in  this  review  has  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  (it  seems)  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Crosse's  pretensions,  and  now  fancies  that 
some  similar  mystification  is  attributed  to  me.     It  cer- 
tainly surprises  me,  that  any  sensible  mau  should  not 
i  have  clearly  seen  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  attributed 
i  to  me.     Dr.  Hill  asserted,  that  by  supplying  a  Holly 
abundantly     with    salt    and    lime,    its    seeds     would 
be  constrained  to  produce  plants  with  variegated  leaves. 
If  the  assertion  be  true,  the  person  who  shall  so  compel 
the  production  of  plants   with  variable  leaves,   is   no 
more  its  creator,  than  he  who  by  cultivation  obtained 
double  scarlet  Dahlias  in  the  process  of  generations 
instead  of  the  dingy  single  wild  flower  of  Mexico.     It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  not  to  use 
loose  expressions  on  such  subjects,  which  may  become 
a  stumbling-block  to  persons  who  have  not  a  clear  un- 
derstanding   of    the   subject,  and    whose    minds   are 
.clouded  by  prejudice.      I  have  not  read  the  "  explana- 
tions   of  the  author  of  the  «  Vestiges,"  &c.     There  was 
much  reprehensible  matter,  mixed  with  much  shrewd- 
ness and  truth,  iu  the  original  work  ;  but  I  beg  to  wash 
my 'hands  of  all  connection  with  it.     At  the  same  time 
ilthough  the  asserted  production  of  new  animalcula  in" 
;,he course  of  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Crosse  proved  to 
i.e  fallacious  and  untrue,  I  must  deny  that  there  was 
anything  atheistical  in  the  substance  of  the  assertion  as 
I  understand  it.      It  was  not  said  that  a  man  could 
reate  an   animalcule  according  to  his  own  will  ;  but 
hat  when  he  blended  certain  substances  together,  ani- 
jialeules  previously  unknown  made  their  appearance 

omotV°  GofswiJ\The  experimenter  would  be 
Jo  more  the  creator  of  the  animalcula,  than  the  priest 
^no  married  a  couple  of  human  beings  would  be  the 

eator  of  their  first-born.  It  is  stated  in  an  old  book  cal- 

d  the  <  Gentlemen'sRecreations,"tbat  if  you  tie  two  sods 
j.ce  to  face  together  and  throw  them  into  a  pond.it  will 
jock  it  with  eels.  This  is  very  absurd.and  about  as  true  as 
jj.  Crosse  s  way  of  making  animalcules  ;  but  the  pro- 
nator of  that  foolish  tale  had  no  thought  of  arrogatins 
iie  power  of  creating  eels.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
tfode  in  which  Almighty  God  originally  created  either 
ii  °l  IfSetable,  or  animal  bodies,  nor  of  the  manner 
i^  which  He  is  at  all  tunes  creating  the  individuals  that 

ise  by  generative  reproduction,  and  we  probably  never 
4all  acquire  any  insight  into  that  mystery;  but  of  this 
„,!  may  all  rest  satisfied,  that  whatever  insight  we  may 
itauire  into  the  wonderful  ways  of  Almighty  God  by 
o*s  bountiful  permission,  will  be  granted  by  him  for 
,4;imate  good  ;  and  that,  if  He  should  ever  allow  man- 

0  id  to  understand  more  than  is  now  known  of  the 
itoner  m  which  He  unites  soul  and  body  in  one  bein* 
^vill  be  good  for  us  to  know  it.  My  own  belief  b 
#t  He  will  never  give  the  least  glimpse  of  that  secret 

living  mam  A  man  makes  wine  from  the  juice  of 
[, :  tirape.  He  exposes  it  to  a  certain  temperature, 
,    it  becomes  vinegar;  and  thereupon  he  finds  certain 

1  lute  eels  in  it  discoverable  by  a  microscope,  which 
J  aid  not  have  existed  if  he  had  drunk  the  wine 
,  -  not  made  vinegar  of  it.  The  man  who  makes 
i    vinegar  does  not    pretend    to   be  the   creator  of 

,(  Zmru  -ef-S'       H?    fa'    1    h°Pe'    like    myself>    a 

B  out    Christian,    and    acknowledges   the    wonderful 

( 'er     and      wisdom     of     Almighty     God,     whose 

e  t 1  \  rue.PIe?'sh    the     things    which    seem     most 

t  lor  habitation  with  an  infinity  of  living  beings  too 

■It  to  be  discovered  by  the  natural  sight  of  man. 

h  regard  to  the  Narcissi  which  I  am  said  to  have 

>ted,  I  have  created  them  so  far  only  as  the  farmer 

.   manures  his  field  creates  the  additional  grains  of 

*    H^f  f  ea-r  th,at  h  Ponces,  and  the  improved 

'  tllf   fS^iaS.fl°m  them  '  excepting  that  such 

grams  of  Wheat  have  been  seen  before,  and  such 

nentl'YT6  ft"68  haVe  not>  becauae  the  same  ex. 
*5ri  rf  ?t  .  made-  *  brouSht  together  two 
thi,/»  TentfPf*'and  the  Produce  is  a  plant 
thud  aspect,  and  whoever  does  the  same  thing  will 

"such  h *  •»  ^  ?at  We  are  creators'  hut  be- 
|  such  ,s  the  will  and  disposition  of  Almighty  God, 

L^  ■  r°Ught  t0  light  t0  the  glOTy  °f  his  how 
act  T  b»r  "Tf  UmPtl!ous  arrogance  of  his  might 
act  I  believe  to  be  that  in  vegetable  and  even  ™i™„l 
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in  different  soils  and  climates  have  diverged  from  the 
original  form  of  the  first  created  individual,  should  re- 
fuse to  bear  seed  by  the  one  which  has  departed  most 
widely,  and  yet  produce  it  readily  by  another,  which 
still  agrees  with  it  in  some  most  important  points  By 
approaching  them,  we  give  those  which  God  permits  to 
intermix  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  iu  this  we  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  to  the  solace 
and  gratification  of  mankind  ;  and,  by  observing  which 
can,  and  which  cannot  intermix,  we  obtain  some  clue 
to  correct  the  erroneous  divisions  which  the  imperfect 
science  of  man  has  established,  of  things  which  were 
not  created  separate  by  the  Allwise.-  W.  Herbert,  Sp„f. 
forth,  July  15  [  We  are  much  concerned  to  find  that  our 
learned  and  highly  valued  correspondent  should  have 
become  the  object  of  attack  from  some  wrong-headed 
person.  But,  alas  I  such  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  emi- 
nent men.  No  one  of  sound  mind  can  have  read  the 
review  m  question  and  supposed  that  the  expression 

in  question  can  have  been  used  in  an  irreverent  or  iu- 
ndel  sense.] 

Large  Araucaria  imbrieata  at  Dropmore.— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  finest  speci- 
men we  have  of  this  noble  tree,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  m   Europe  .--height,  22  feet  6  inches: 
diameter  of  branches  near  the  ground,  10  feet  6  inches: 
f  feet  from  theground,  12  feet;  10feetfromditto,10feet 
14  feet  from  ditto,  8  feet  3  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  near 
the  ground,  2  feet  10 1  inches ;  5  feet  from  ditto,  2  feet 
September  1840,  height,   14  feet-April  1844,  20  feet.' 
Ine  tree  has  made  a  rapid  growth  this  season,  and 
promises  to  get  a  foot  higher  or  more  before  autumn  • 
it  is  about  16  years  old,  and  has  never  had  the  least 
protection  ;  it  stands  in  rather  an  exposed  situation   on 
a  raised  mound,  in  which  the  tree  delights.     The  soil 
is  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  very  inferior  peat,  and 
the  plant  has  never  been  watered  even  in  the  hottest 
seasons  we  have  had.     A  wet  subsoil  is  certain  death 
to  the  Araucaria  in  very  wet  seasons.     A  plant  here 
from  a  cutting,  made  a  leading  shoot  in  the  year  1833' 
and  is  now  19  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  has  every 
appearance  of  making  a  splendid  tree.—  Philip  Frost 

Plant  Cleaning.— Instead  of  smelling  salts  to  wash 
flowering  plants,  why  do  you  not  recommend  guano  and 
quicklime,  pounded  together  and  dissolved  \  The  mix- 
ture makes  an  excellent  and  cheap  wash,  and  you  would 
not  know  it  from  smelling  salts.  A  small  smelling  bottle 
was  filled  with  the  above,  freshly  pounded,  and  presented 
to  a  lady,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  good  Preston  salts. 
Ihe  colour  is  exactly  the  same.  The  ants  in  the  Cu- 
cumber and  Melon  frames  do  not  like  it,  but  the 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  do  very  much.  I  have  kept 
my  succulents  well  dosed  with  the  above  mixture,  and 
find  the  effect  perfectly  wonderful.  —  ^  Constant 
Reader. 

Autumn-planting  Potatoes.  —The  following  Table 
shows  the  comparative  results  of  autumn  and  spring- 
planted  Potatoes.  The  variety  with  which  the  expert 
ment  was  made,  is  the  Sage-leaved  Kidney-a  kind 
much  esteemed  here  (Isle  of  Thanet)  ;  the  only  fault 
being  its  smallness  in  dry  summers.  This  objection 
may  however,  be  obviated  by  planting  in  autumn.  AH 
the  three  different  plantings  were  taken  up  on  the  24th 
of  June  : 


"When 
Planted. 


Oct.  30, 1815. 
Jan.  30, 1846. .    20 


Mar.  30,  1846  .1  23 


16 


5  M 


11      97 


■s  .- 


5  = 


65 


11    118      65 
9  Il37  I  51 


»    g 


fe2 


12  oz.  41b.12oz41b.4oz 
9oz.  31b.6oz.  21b.8oz 


6oz.l21b.4oz. Il lb.  6oz. 


a*  bo 
a  a 

a  zj 


1  "' 


6  ft. 
6  ft. 


irilui-  \ -— ~-r».«™.  onugauce  oi  nis  might. 
"  he  lit eV&- t0  bf, that  m  veSetable  Md  even  animal 
thefT Soriglnah>.created  were  very  much  fewer 
s  bv h,  D0W  -TmS'  Which  have  heen  called 
hlr\Td°m;  and  tllat  the  variations 
i  have  branched  out  since   the   creation   in   the 

iSxture   -are  m  S°me  CaS63  now  capable  of  easy 
fl^  h    '  2  S°me  ?aSeS  reunite  wUh  difficulty,  and 

M  annorhe    Pa-t6d  "V"^  fr0m  eacb  other  that 
.cannot  be  reciprocally  fertilised.     Many  bulbous 

C bv  off6  ^T  mcrea3ed  duriQg  a  long  succession 

i  Z    ™f  • ■'  beC°me  absolutely  incapable  of  bear- 

•ea ,  and  it  is  not  more  strange  that  plants,  which 


.  ..  „_ft. 
The  experiment  was  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  early  planting! 
Ihe  piece  of  ground  being  the  open  quarter  of  the 
garden. — J.  M. 

Gardeners— .Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the 
much-needed  information  on  the  following  point,  which 
will  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  many  disappointments 
with  which  gardeners  meet  who  advertise  for  situations. 
It  a  lady  or  gentleman  reply  to  an  advertisement, 
desiring  the  advertiser  to  call  at  a  given  place  on  a 
given  day  and  hour,  it  often  kappens  that  to  accomplish 
this  the  advertiser  is  put  to  much  expense.  I  know  a 
case  in  which  the  advertiser  had  to  go  some  20  or  30 
miles,  and  because  he  would  not  accept  the  place  the 
gentleman  did  not  consider  himself  obligated  to  pay  any 
expenses.  Now,  it  is  very  vexing  to  be  called  upon,  as 
above,  and  after  all  to  be  told  by  the  party  that  they 
are  already  suited.  Such  ungentlemanlike  practices 
come  hard,  not  only  on  real  pretenders  but  on  real 
gardeners  ;  and  your  advice,  as  to  whether:  advertisers 
are  entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  their  trouble  and 
expense,  will  greatly  oblige  many  of  yonr  subscribers  as 
well  as-^n  Old  Reader.  [No  general  answer  can  be 
given  to  this.  Each  case  will  rest  upon  its  own  merits. 
We  do  not  conceive  that  any  law  exists  to  enable  a 
gardener  to  recover  his  expenses.  No  doubt  many 
shabby  things  are  done  to  gardeners  as  well  as  others. 
We  should  not  ourselves  choose  to  put  a  poor  man  to 
expense  without  reimbursing  him.] 

Bees.— My  No.  3  hive  swarmed  on  the  5th  June,  and 
the  bees  were  hived,  after  they  had  twice  changed  their 


ground  Ou  the  6th,  the  swarm  retul^eTtolhT^oTk 
Supposmg  from  this  circumstance  thattleV  had  lost' 
heir .queen  ,n  the  process  of  hiving,  particularly  asthey 
had  also  been  transferred  from  a  straw  hive  to  a  Lv  T 
waited  patently  for  the  proper  interval  ■  *1  ™  ' 
second  swarm  would  isL?  VS£t£-$g?£& 
14th,  after  an  interval  of  nine  da>s  •  tb!=  „  «  , 
in  the  idea  that  the  ~S&tTlK  the* 
24th  June  finding  other  means  ineffectual  to  transfer 

eave  her  cellP    lTff°n^  ^    aPparen%    ready    to 

in  the  very  difficult  task  of  locating  these  ktter  tw 
might  have  lost  their  chief,  but  here  too  she  wL^ 
jected,  being  found  at  the  foot  of  the ^  ?in1he  1™ 
"nft'and  she  died  in  about  an  hour  afterward?  A 
second  live  queen  was  found  on  the  following  day  walk 
mg  about  the  combs  of  the  old  hive,  which  lfad^een  re- 
moved to  a  room  ;  as  this  lady  had  not  recen%  come 
from  a  cell,  I  offered  her  to  the  parent  stock,  and  Zl 
have  not  seen  her  since,  imagine  Ihe  has  been  accepted 

them   b  8Warm ,(°n  tHe  5th)  had  not  a  ^en   with 

hem,  how  came  they  to  persist  in  swarming,  though 
they  were  roughly  treated  sufficiently  to  induce  th"m 
twice  to  shift  their  ground,  and  ultimately  to  fly  neaX 

hale1  *!  ,  ^  "  ']"*  ^  *e  qu/en,  ho'w  SdX 
happen  that  she  returned  to  her  old  hive  on  the  follow 
mg  day  (the  6th),  and  actually  commenced  layinp feZl 
m  the  royal  cells  ?     For  the  young  queen  found  f„ He 

8  1 Ju^ndT  rCeed/d  fr°m  aQ  e^ Iaid «« 'ate  as  the 
8tnJ  une  and  the  larva  of  course  later.  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  interval  of  nine  days  between  the  issue  of  he 
two  swarms,  the  bees  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  • 
night  or  day  it  was  difficult  to  approach  them  jS 
larly  at  night,  they  incessantly  ran  about  the  front  of 
the  hive  and  around  it ;  and  at  an  approaching  footstep 
they  were  quite  on  the  oui  vive.  The  weather  was 
beautiful  during  the  whole  time.  Concerning  the  period 
at  which  queens  commence  laying  drone  eggs,  I  find 
he  translation  of"  Huber"  has  a  foot-note  tofh'e  effect 
that  the  period  of  11  months  is  liable  to  modification  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  my  No.  2,  which  in  my 
letter  pub, shed  by  you  on  6th  June,  I  calculated 
according  to  «  Huber,"  would  produce  drones  about  the 
18th  June,  actually  swarmed  on  that  very  day,  and  no 

tmODteheW2e0thWlt,b  U'  r"  dId  a7  make  the'r  aPPearance 
till  the  20th,  thereby  remarkably  verifying  Huber's 
theory.  With  respect  to  an  autumn  breodrflrones 
Huber  states  that  such  does  sometimes  take  place  to 
the  amount  of  about  60  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  thai 
he  anywhere  eads  us  to  suppose  that  this  is  preliminary 

Preserving  Rhubarb.-ln  addition  to  "preserving  it 
with  sugar  like  Raspberries,"  Rhubarb  can  be   4rv 
successfully  and   agreeably    preserved-in   bottles    a£ 
green  Gooseberwes  are-peel  the  stalks  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  as  for  a  tart,  and  then  treat  them  as  if  thev 
were  Gooseberries.     Rhubarb  bottled  thus  gives  us  ex 
cellent  tarts  and  pies  at  Christmas.      It  £m  also  be 
dried  as  Angelica,  and  makes  a  very  agreeable  dried 
preserve      Have  any  of  your  correspondents  ever  tried 
dried   Strawberries  S    they  are    very  good,    and    the 
abundant  crop  of  this  year  will  give  material  to  expe! 
SiS  H°USe-1Ceeper'  and  "  ™  wh°™  «  garden 
The  Thomas  Brown  Tulip.— 1  am  induced  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  an  old  variety 
has  been  palmed  upon  the  public  as  a  new  sort,  from 
having  been  duped  to  a  certain  extent.     The  Thomas 
Brown  Tulip,  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Polyphemus, 
has  been  pronounced,  by  two  celebrated  Tulip  growers 
from  the  south,  who  have  seen  it  in  my  collection,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  every  other  grower  in  this  neighbour, 
hood,  to  be  nothing  more  than  Polyphemus.     I  did  ex- 
pect that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  old  varieties  should 
be  again  brought  forward  as  new  ones.     There  wants 
a  radical  change  in  the  system.     It  is  very  annoying  to 
buy  an  old  sort  for  a  new  one.     Now,  if  it  is  said  that 
it  is  different,  and  I  have  not  got  the  right  one,  then  I 
mamtain  that  things  have  been  sold   not   correct   to 
name.     There  was  a  time  when  this  would  have  an- 
swered  well.   I  allude  to  the  period  when  in  Shakspeare, 
Edmund  Kean,  and  Garrick  (all  one  variety),  there  was 
a  difference  of  upwards  of  51.  per  root.     It  is  high  time 
tor  growers  to  catalogue  their  aliases,  and  let  us  have  a 
new  era  in  florists'  flowers  ;  and  if  a  seedling  does  not 
differ  from  the  parent,  let  it  not  be  sold  out  as  a  new 
variety.     There  are  at  the  present  time  no  less  than 
12  seedlings  raised  from  Pearson's  Alexander  Polyan- 
thus, which  have  merged  into  the  parent ;  few  at  the 
present  time  having  a  plant  that  can  be  said  to  be  of 
the  genuine  stock—John   Slater,  Florist,   Cheetham- 
lau,  near  Manchester. 

Arboriculture.— .It  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Spruce  Firs  have  suffered,  and  may 
now  be  suffering,  from  the  recent  continued  drought. 
For  many  miles  round  this  place  they  are  as  brown  as 
they  can  be  not  to  be  quite  dead,  and  I  assume  that  the 
dry  season  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  appearance. 
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It  may  be  otherwise,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  Fir  never  looked  generally  so  had,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  fact  may  be  usefully  considered 
when  plantations  are  being  formed,  for  it  proves  that 
they  require  either  a  moister  soil  for  their  shallow 
roots,  or  an  aspect  less  exposed  to  the  sun. — J.  Bailey 
Denton,  Gravely,  Herts. 

Green-fly.— The  following  is  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  aphis  or  green-fly,  and  also  of  rearing  and 
fattening  young  ducks  :— Early  in  the  spring  I  foundr 
like  mv  neighbours,  all  my  Roses  covered  with  the 
green-fly  to  a  degree  that  left  the  buds  a  withered 
mass,  without  chance  of  expanding  ;  all  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  them  seemed  fruitless.  Having  at  that  time  in 
my  poultry  yard  adjoining  my  garden  two  hens,  one 
with  a  brood  of  chicks  the  other  of  ducks,  I  determined 
one  evening  to  let  the  broods  into  my  lawn  and  garden 
during  the  night.  The  chicks  took  the  fly  off  the  lower 
leaves  by  thousands  from  daylight  in  the  morning,  and 
the  ducks  seemed  to  scoop  them  up  by  shoals  all  the 
ni»ht  long.  A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  the  fly 
began  to  disappear.  By  following  up  this  plan  during 
u  the  night  only,"  I  was  soon  rid  of  the  pests.  The 
chickens  were  soon  turned  off,  but  the  ducks  continued 
until  I  had  another  team  ready,  "  and  so  on ;"  up  to 
this  time  there  has  been  hardly  a  green-fly  to  be  seen. 
We  fed  our  ducks  with  scraps  of  bread  and  meal  with 
milk,  a  few  crushed  Oats  or  Barley,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  but  not  enough  to  swim  in  :  in  this  way 
they  get  fat  soon— are  very  tender  and  mild  for  the 
table. — B.  W.  [We  do  not  clearly  see  how  the  green- 
fly came  within  the  reach  of  the  ducklings.  That 
requires  explanation.] 

New  Plan  of  Heating. — As  you  have  so  vigorously 
espoused  the  improved  system  of  heating,  known  as 
the  Polmaise,  you  will  probably  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
a  system  founded  upon  the  same  natural  laws  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  west  of  England  by  the 
sole  recommendation  of  the  good  effects  which  have 
followed  its  introduction.  My  plan  harmonises  with 
the  Polmaise,  and  differs  from  the  old  school  in  two 
important  points,  viz.,  the  continuous  admission  of  fresh 
air  previously  warmed,  aud  provision  for  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  first  condition,  and  the  second  is  obviously  ad- 
vantageous and  indicated  to  us  by  nature.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  intelligent  men,  aware  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  airing  houses,  should  have  so  long  shut  their 
eyes  to  a  mode  of  ventilation  which  goes  quietly  on 
when  window  ventilation  cannot  be  resorted  to. 
There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  decided  superiority 
m  hot  -  air  stoves  in  two  particulars  :  —  economy 
of  fuel  and  better  ventilation,  but  generally  the  purity 
of  the  air  has  been  sacrificed  by  contact  with  over- 
heated surfaces,  and  in  this  respect  the  hot-water  sys- 
tems are  preferable  ;  but  I  hope  to  show  that  these 
three  desiderata  (economy,  ventilation,  and  purity)  are 
not  incompatible,  and  ;that,  by  my  arrangement,  they 
have  been  combined.  I  use  a  fire-box  connected,  by  a 
series  of  rows  of  iron  tubes,  with  the  smoke-flue  ;  and 
by  burning  under  slow  combustion,  I  am  enabled  to 
raise  a  large  radiating  surface  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  300°,  which  is  effected  at  a  small  cost  of  fuel, 
dependent  upon  the  slowness  of  combustion.  These 
tabes  are  inclosed  in  an  air-chamber,  and  a  copious  cur- 
rent of  external  air  is  made  to  pass  over  and  between 
them,  and  then  poured  in  a  continuous  stream  into  the 
house.  The  vapour  appendage  is  connected  with  the 
ordinary  water  cistern,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  gar- 
dener is  regulated  to  drop  more  or  less  water  upon  the 
heated  tubes,  which  is  either  dissolved  by  the  warm 
air,  uniting  with  it  to  form  a  humid  atmosphere,  or,  if 
afmore  decided  moisture  is  desired,  the  quantity  of 
water  falling  upon  the  tubes  is  increased  until  a  cloud 
of  vapour  enters  the  house,  depositing  a  dewy  moisture 
upon  all  within.  This  contrivance  gives  more  compass 
to  the  gardener's  management  than  any  other  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  aud  enables  him  to  regulate  the  cli- 
mate as  well  as  the  temperature  of  his  house.  On  some 
other  day  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  practical 
results  of  this  treatment. — Robert  Hazard,  Bristol. 

The  Nuthatch. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gibson,  has, 
so  far  from  answering  the  objections  taken  against  his 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  nuthatch  to  break  the 
shells  of  nuts,  only  fallen  deeper  into  error  by  his 
attempted  refutation.  Whatever  opinion  Sir  William 
Hooker  may  have  expressed  as  to  the  poisonous  charac- 
ter of  the  Yew  berry  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  they  may  be  eaten  with  perfect 
impunity.  [Yew  leaves  are  poisonous,  but  not  the 
nuts,  or  fleshy  red  cups.]  I  have  a  large  Yew  tree  in  my 
garden  which  in  the  autumn  is  filled  from  morning  to 
night  with  blackbirds  and  thrushes  (particularly  the  mus- 
sel thrush),feedinguponthe  berries,  and  I  have  frequently 
eaten  them  myself  without  any  ill  effects.  Then  with 
regard  to  Mr.  G.'s  scepticism  of  the  power  of  the  nut- 
hatch to  break  a  nut,  I  think  Mr.  Doubleday's  evidence 
(who  is  one  of  the  best  practical  naturalists  of  the  day) 
ought  to  be  quite  conclusive.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  tomtit,  which  is  a  much  smaller  bird,  with  an  infi- 
nitely more  delicate  beak  than  the  nuthatch,  break  the 
stones  of  the  Yew  berry  and  the  Haw.  He  carries  the 
stone  on  to  a  convenient  branch,  where  he  fixes  it  with 
his  claws,  and  then  makes  repeated  and  quick  strokes 
upon  it  with  his  beak,  exactly  as  "Sutor"has  described, 
like  the  hammer  of  a  blacksmith.  But  the  force  (and 
here  Mr.  G.  has  made  a  gTeat  mistake)  is  quite  different 
ilrem  that  of  the  blacksmith  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have 
simple  force  exercised,  in  the  former  case  we  have  the 
principle  of  the  wedge  brought  into  action ;  the  bird 


makes  by  repeated  strokes,  a  small  hole  in  the  stone  \  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  escaped.      It  had,  howevei 
with  the  fine  sharp  point  of  its  beak,  which  then  acts  as  j  made  free  with  the  chickens  ;  for  in  the  mornuig  ther 


a  wedge,  and  the  resistance  is  easily  overcome.  Mr.  G. 
expresses  a  strong  objection  in  his  first  letter  to  "  book 
authorities."  He  will  not,  I  am  sure,  for  all  naturalists 
are  good-natured,  regret  the  personal  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses,  brought  forward  to  set  him  right 
upon    a    point    upon    which   he  must  admit  himself 

to  have  been  mistaken. — C.  R.  Bree,  ■  Stowmarhet. 

The  bird  being  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities    of   studying  its  habits. 
As    Mr.  Gibson  wishes  to  know  what  constitutes  its 
food   during   the  spring  and  summer  months,  I  may 
reply,  various  species  of  insects  ;  and  it  probably  par- 
tially subsists  upon  this  kind  of  food  throughout  the 
year,  but  seems  decidedly  to  prefer  the  kernels  of  nuts, 
&c,  when  they  are  to  be  obtained.    We  have  a  planta- 
tion of  nuts  and  filberts  adjoining  our  garden.     Last 
autumn  five  or  six  nuthatches  were  almost  constantly 
fetching  the  nuts  away,  and  carrying  them  to  a  large 
Elm  in  a  field,  where  they  fixed  them  in  a  crevice  of 
the  bark,  and  readily  broke  the  shell  by  repeated  blows 
of  the  beak.     Had  Mr.  Gibson  been  here,  he  might 
soon  have  been  convinced  that  nuthatches  can  carry  nuts 
between  their  mandibles,  and  also  easily  pick  a  hole  in 
the  shell  to  enable  them  to  get  at  the  kernel.    I  can 
also  assure  him  that  they  are  very  fond  of  the  kernel  of 
the  seed  of  the  Yew,  having  seen  them  busily  employed 
in  fetching  the  seeds  from  a  large  Yew-tree  here.     The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  greedily  devoured  by  thrushes  and 
blackbirds,  and  the  former  will  eat  the  fruit  of  Atropa 
belladonna  with  impunity. — Henry  Doubleday,  Epping. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  of  our  best 
naturalists  should  have  been  deceived.     As  to  the  nut- 
hatch making  nuts  a  part  of  its  food,  and  its  capability 
of  breaking  the  shell,  I  have  now  before  me  Monta- 
gue's Ornothological   Dictionary,  an   authority   of  no 
small  weight.     In  speaking  of  the  form  of  the  bill  he 
calls  attention    to   its   peculiar  shape,  so    admirably 
adapted  for  boring  holes,    being    wedgs-shaped    and 
abrupt   in    its    termination.       Montague    then    adds, 
"  the  stiff  tail  of  those  birds  (speaking  of  the  wood- 
pecker)  supports   them    in   the  act  of  climbing  and 
hacking,  while  the  flexible  tail  of  the  nuthatch  gives 
it  no   such  advantage,  nor   does  it  seem  to  want   it, 
for  its  most  favourite  position  when  breaking   a   nut 
is  with  its  head  downwards.     When  it  has  fixed  the  nut 
firm  in  a  chink,  it  turns  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike 
with  most  advantage.     This,  with  the  common  Hazel- 
nut, is  a  work  of  some  labour,  but  it  breaks  a  filbert 
with  ease.     In  defect  of  such  food,  insects  and  larvae 
are  sought  for  amongst   the   Moss  on  trees  and  old 
thatched  buildings."     The  whole  of  this  I  can  corrobo- 
rate from  minute  personal  observation.     Immediately 
opposite  my   study   window   is  an  Acacia-tree,  which, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  bark,  is  the  favourite  spot 
for  the  nuthatch  (which  abounds  here)  to  crack  his 
nuts.     I  cannot  say  that  I  have  positively  seen  him 
bring  the  nuts,  but  I  have  watched  the  fixing,   and 
there  he  stands  above  the  nut  on  a  projecting  piece  of 
bark,  with  the  nut  below  him  ;  he  then  strikeswith  the 
whole  force  of  the  body,  the  feet  acting  as  a  pivot,  and 
by    repeated    blows   on    the  same  part    of    the   nut 
with  his  particularly  hard,  wedge-shape  beak,  at  length 
splits    it.      With    due    respect    for   the   observations 
of     your     correspondent,     Mr.     Gibson,     I     cannot 
see  the  force  of  his    reasoning  when  he   says  it  re- 
quires pressure  equal  to  an  average  of  SO  lbs.  to  break 
a  nut.     Why,  its  very  shape  opposes  a  powerful  re- 
sistance to  pressure,  which  it  does  not  to  a  sharp  and 
quickly-repeated  blow.     Let  him  try  what  weight  an 
egg  will  sustain,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  will  re- 
quire considerable  force  to  crush  it  by  pressure  ;  yet  a 
gentle  tap  procures  an  easy  admission.     The  nuthatch 
in  confinement  never  ceases  from  hammering  at  every 
part  of  the  cage  till  the  wood-work  is  actually  indented, 
and  often  splintered ;  surely  the  bill  which  can  effect 
this  is  capable  of  perforating  a  nut.     We  are,  in  fact, 
strangers  to  the  mechanical  force  capable  of  being  ex- 
erted by  animals,  and  we  are  therefore  often  led  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  small  animals  producing  such 
great  effects.     If  Mr.  Gibson  has  access  to  the  "  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,"  at  p.  330  he  will  find  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  bill  of  the  nuthatch,  and  of  its  pt  culhr 
fitness  for  breaking  hard  substances  ;  and  at  page  329 
an  interesting  communication  from  Swainson. —  W.  H. 
Hill,  Rector;/,  Pembridge. 

A  hint  on  the  propensities  of  the  Hedgehog. — Walk- 
ing in  the  garden  this  evening,  I  heard  cries  of  distress 
in  the  long  Grass,  proceeding  as  I  thought  from  a  rab- 
bit in  the  fangs  of  a  weasel.  I  walked  quietly  up  to  the 
scene  of  trouble,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  discovered 
a  leveret  struggling  to  release  itself  from  the  jaws  of  a 
hedgehog,  which  I  instautly  removed  a  few  yards  by  a 
sharp  kick,  and  picked  up  the  leveret,  which  was  unable 
to  run  from  the  injuries  it  had  received.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  I  believe,  that  the  hedgehog  is  one  of 
the  most  inoffensive  creati-.res  in  existence,  and  some 
writers  ou  its  habits  affirm,  that  he  eats  his  roots, 
beetles,  &c,  and  never  troubles  his  head  about  anything 
more;  the  fact  I  have  just  stated,  however,  seems  to 
place  him  in  the  position  of  a  grave  offender  against 
the  game-laws.  To  be  sure,  the  chances  of  his  often 
catching  a  hare  are  very  much  against  htm.  considering 
their  relative  speed  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  that  he  does  not 
scruple  to  take  a  little  game  when  it  happens  to  fail  iu 

his   way.—,/.    C,  Stonehead,  Wilts. A    hedgehog 

being  taken,  was  confined,  in  the  evening,  below  a  box, 
in  an  out-house  where  there  happened  to  be  a  hen  sit 


was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  them  except  a  portion  of  thei 
intestines — feathers,  bones,  and  all  being  eaten.  Th 
hedgehog  was  afterwards  found  lying  quietly,  rolled  uj 
in  a  corner ;  no  doubt  enjoying  a  nap  after  its  chicke 
breakfast.  I  may  add,  the  hen  was  untouched. — Nort 
Briton. 


Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  11. — The  last  Exhibition  for  the  season,  i 
the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  took  place  on  Satur 
day  last,  and  brought  to  a  close  the  most  brilliax 
season  on  record,  as  regards  not  only  the  splendour  < 
the  exhibition,  but  likewise  the  attendance  of  visitors 
for  these,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  were  more  numerou 
than  in  any  former  season.  On  this  occasion  the  heal 
tiful  grounds  at  Chiswick-house  were,  through  the  libt 
rality  of  the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  the  Duke  < 
Devonshire,  thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  among  whoi 
was  his  Highness  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  many  others  < 
high  rank.  The  marching  and  countermarching  of  fiv 
military  bands,  accompanied  by  the  crowd  of  gail 
dressed  spectators,  produced,  in  addition  to  the  attrai 
tions  of  the  exhibition,  an  effect  truly  charming,  an 
the  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  favoui 
able  weather — light  clouds  rendering  the  sunbeams  n< 
oppressive. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  an  excellent  one  for  Jul; 

more  especially  when  we  consider  the  very  unfavom 

able  weather  we  have  had.     The  Heaths,  of  which  -h 

had  lately  to  complain,  were  here  brought,  as  a  whoi 

in  first-rate  condition  ;  the  Orchids,  were  a  decided  in 

provement  on  the  June  show,  both  as  regards  quanta! 

and  quality;  and  there  was  a.  large, and  magnified 

exhibition  of  Fruit,  which  in  July  generally  forms 

prominent  feature  of  attraction  ;  we  shall  therefore  cor 

mence  our  report  with  it.     The  display  on  this  occasit 

was  not  only  extensive,  but  contained  many  productio: 

of  very  superior  merit.    The  Pine-  apples,  of  which  the 

were  60  in  all,  were  generally  large  and  handsome 

grown.     Some  of  the  32  Melons  produced  also  we 

large  and  fine  ;  the  Grapes,  too,  were  admirable  on  t 

whole,  although  there  were  some  exceptions  as  regar 

colouring;    we   allude   more   particularly   to   the  fi 

bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  from  the  garden  of  t 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim,  which  were  fi 

specimens  of  growth,  but  not  being  well  coloured  we 

on  that  account  disqualified.     To  proceed  to  a  mc 

detailed  account,  we  shall  first  advert  to  the  collectic 

of  Miscellaneous  Fruit,  of   which  there   were   thri 

That  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  wasproduc 

by  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

Bowood.     It  contained  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grap 

whose  bloom   was,  however,   somewhat  rubbed  off 

travelling ;  good  Violet  Hative  and  Newington  Neci 

rines,    together  with   Royal    George   Peaches,   fini 

swelled  ;  Circassian  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  Elton  a 

British   Queen   Strawberries,    Hybrid    Green-fiesh( 

Terry's  prize,  and  Beechwood  Melons,  and  two  Pro 

dence  Pine-apples,  the  heaviest  weighing  7  lbs.  6  o: 

also   two   Queens,  and  a  well-grown  Black   Jamai 

the  latter  weighing  4  lbs.  1  oz.     The  next  collect! 

in  point   of   merit  was  shown  by   Mr.   Fleming, 

to   the  Duke   of  Sutherland   at   Trentham.      It   co 

prised  three  Queen  Pines,  two  Melons — one  a  hyhr 

the  other  the  Sweet  Ispahan ;  good  Elton  Strawberri 

and  Antwerp   Raspberries ;   also   fine    Royal   Geoi 

Peaches,  and  Murray  and  Scarlet  Newington  Nee 

rines,  together  with  Cannon-hall  Muscat  Grapes, 

fine    bunches    of    Muscat    of    Alexandria,    Chasse 

Musque  and  Black  Hamburgh.     The  third  collect) 

was  communicated  by  Mr.  Dods,   gr.  to   Sir  Geoi 

Warrender,  Bart.  It  contained  good  Muscat  and  Bli 

Hamburgh  Grapes,  two  Hoosainee  Melons,  fine-lookj 

Violet  Hative  Nectarines,  and  four  bandsomely-gro 

Pine-apples.     Of  Grapes  some  fine  fruit  was  presei 

more  especially  famous  bunches  of  Black  Hambui 

from  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Bromley ;  a 

admirable  Cannon-hall  Muscats  from  Mr.  Hamp, 

to  J.  Thome,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth.  Excellent  bunc! 

of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  communicated  by  1 

Frost,  gr.   to    Lady   Grenville,  Dropmore  ;    and 

bunches  of  the  same  variety,  together  with  Black  Ha 

burgh,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  i 

Mr.  Tillery,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbe 

sent  very  good  bunches  of  Black  Frontignan,  and  M 

cat  of  Alexandria  ;  and  good  bunches  of  Black  Ht 

burgh  were  produced  by  Mr.  Dodemeade,  gr.  to 

Leaf,   Esq.,   of  Streatham.     From   Mr.    Umpleby, 

Leeds,  were  well  coloured  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  g 

bunches  of  the  same  variety,  together  with  Sweetwa 

came  fr<>m  Mr.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  Sidmoi 

Mr.  Boyce,  gr.  to  Sir  L.  Shadwell,   Bart.,  Barn  El 

Surrey,  sent  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  gr 

J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  Muscats,  Black  Hamburgh, 

Sweetwater  ;   Mr.  Elphinstone,  gr.,  Heckfield   Ho 

Hants,  Black  Hamburgh,  hardly  sufficiently  riper 

and  bunches  of  the  same  variety  were  also  sent  by 

Blackburn,  gr.  to  C.  T.  Whittingstall,  Esq._    It 

stated  concerning  these  that  they  had  been  raised  f 

eyes  planted  iu  pots  on  the  13th   February,  1845, 

placed  in  a  pit  in  May  of  the  same  year  ;  that  < 

Vine  was  now  producing  five  bunches  of    fruit,  i 

bunch  weighing  on  an  average   2  lbs.     Finally,  \ 

Mr.  Hewitt,  gr.  to  G.  Purday,  Esq.,  were  fair  bun  I* 

of    Sweetwater In    the    Market    Gardeners'    C.Ui 

the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  K< 


ting  on  five  small  chickens;  the  hedgehog  hHd  scratched  [town,    Brighton,   for  exceedingly    fine,    well-colo 
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mnehes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Cannon-hall  Muscats. 
Ir.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  also  sent  Cannon-hall  Mus- 
!  ats,  equal  to  the  above  in  point  of  merit,  together  with 
Jpecimeus  of  his  new  Black  Hamburgh,  and  a  Muscat 
j  rom   Portugal ;    Mr.    Gadd,    of    Betchworth   Castle, 
j  )orking,  good  bunches  of  white  Frontignan  and  Black 
jlamburgh,    the  latter,   however,    hardly    sufficiently 
j  oloured  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lam- 
eth,  produced  Black  Hanilurgh,  in  fine  condition,  both 
s  regards  colour   and   bloom. — Of  Vines   producing 
(rapes    in    pots,   we    must    not    forget    to    mention 
iree    plants    of    Black     Hamburgh,    exhibited    by 
Ir.    Wright,    gr.    to    the   Hon.    Mrs.    Rushout,    of 
IVanstead    Grove.       These     were     beautifully    laden 
lith  fruit ;  we  counted  on  one  plant  nine  fine  bunches, 
■jith   well   swelled  berries.— Of  Pine-apples,  the  first 
Irize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dods,  for  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  Providence.     A  handsomely  grown  Queen  was 
'iown  by  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
•'h:  Collinson,  gr.  to   the  Marquess  of  Westminster, 
"aton  Hall,  sent  two  Providences,  both  fine  specimens 
''"  cultivation ;  and  another  Providence,  not  well  formed, 
■jid  hardly  ripe,  was  produced  by  Mr.   Brown,  gr   to 
|  W.  Packe,  Esq.   M.P.     Mr.  Fraser,  gr.  to  E.  D. 
'•avenport,  Esq.,  sent  two  handsome  Queens.     A  well- 
>rmed  Providence  was  shown  by  Mr.  Belton,  gr.  to  C. 
Vinn,  Esq.,  of  Nostell  Priory  ;  and  six  specimens  of 
'fe  same  variety  were  produced  by  Mr.  Christie,  gr.  to 
'iiscount  Folkestone,  Langford  Castle,  Salisbury  ;  the 
'trgest   of  which  was   a  handsome  well   grown   fruit, 
r.  Bray  sent  a  Queen,  having  no  crown  ;  and  a  Pro- 
!;dence,   small,   but   well  formed  ;    Mr.   Hewitt,   five 
'ueens  ;  Mr.  McEwen,  gr.  to  Col.  Wyndham,  a  Provi- 
nce ;  Mr.  Thompson,  gr.  to  G.  Byng,  Esq.,  Wrotham 
4irk,  Barnet,  a  Providence  ;   Mr.  Braid,   Hanworth 
",rk,  a  tolerably  well-grown  Queen  ;  Mr.  Brewin,  gr. 
tjR.  Gunter,  Esq.,  five  Queens  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
ullipley  Queen.  From  Mr.  Baggs,  Southgate,  was  an  En- 
Ue;  and  Mr.Ayres,  gr.toJ.Cook,Esq.,  sent  three  small 
M  well-formed  Queens  j  Mr.  Bennett,  gr.  to  J.  Smith, 
*}.,  two  Ripley  Queens  with  small  crowns  ;  Mr.  W. 
«lath,  Nettestfell,  two  Queens  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to 
»'dy  Braidfoot,  four  Queens,   the  heaviest   weighing 
•{os.  15  oz.     In  the  Market  Gardeners'  Class  only  one 
jliibitor  came  forward,  viz.,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth, 
"o  showed  four  Jgood  Moscow  Queens,  which  were, 
soever,  barely  ripe.     A  Table,  showing  the  compara- 
*  weights,  together  with  the  total  weight  of  all  the 

*es  exhibited,  will  be  found  in  another  column Of 

Cons,  Mr.  Fleming  showed  a  hybrid   between   the 

ijahan  and  Hoosainee,  which  was  small,  ovate,  but 

•11  to  be  excellent.     Mr.  McEwen,  good  specimens  of 

o  ichwood  and  Benares  ;   Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H. 

!  ghton,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  Hill's  green-fleshed  ;  Mr. 

t  id,  the  Ispahan,  named  a  Cabul  green-fleshed  ;  Mr. 

i  '.ott,  three  specimens  of  Hill's  green-fleshed  ;  Mr. 

<  ly,  three  Persian  varieties  ;   Mr.  Barton,  gr.  to  J. 

>rp,  Esq.,  Chippenham  Park,  two  unnamed  Melons  ; 

■>■  ■  Slbwe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  a   hybrid   green- 

« hed ;    Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq., 

i  ifonsuch  Park,  a  hybrid  from  the  Beechwood  ;  Mr. 

« 'ey,  a  scarlet  Egyptian  ;    Mr.   Sullivan,  gr.  to  W. 

)  uter,  Esq.,  a  Cantaloupe  ;  and  the  same  variety  was 

I •  sent  by  Mr.  Allen,  gr.  to  J.  Davis  Esq.,  Waltham- 

i;  ',  and  by  Mr.  Gadd,  Betchworth  Castle,  Dorking  ;  a 

i  m-fleshed  Melon    also  came  from  Mr.  Martin,  of 

iberwell.— Of  Cherries,  excellent  samples  of  Bigar- 

o  i  were  shown  by  Mr.  Elliott ;  and  not  less  hand- 

i  e   specimens  of  the  same   variety,   together  with 

a  :k  Tartarian,  were  produced  by  Mr.  Whiting,  gr.  to 

ii  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  of  the  Deepdene,  near  Dorking  ;  a 

c  ltiful  dish  of  Black  Eagle  was  contributed  by  Mr 

!  y ;    and    good   Black   Tartarian   by   Mr.  Hewitt ; 

i     Meyer,     of     Brentford,     communicated     dishes 

Mggareau  and  May  Duke,  and  Mr.  Martin,  of  Cam- 

rell,  Morellos.— Of  Plums,  a  dish  of  Black  Morocco 

exhibited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of 

ing,  who  also  sent  specimens  in  good  condition  of 

e   Pippin   Apple   of  last  year's  growth.     Madras 

ins   were  shown  by  Mr.   Kendall,    gr.,  Anthony 

se,  Devonport.— Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  some 

fruit  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  foremost  amongst 

I   may  be  mentioned  famous  specimens  of  Violet 

ve    Nectarines  from  Mr.  Wright,  who   also   sent 

fine  Royal  George  Peaches.   Mr.  Parker  produced 

llent  Elruge  and  Violet  Hative   Nectarines,   and 

swelled   Galande   Peaches.      Handsome    Violet 

re  Nectarines  were  likewise  shown  by  Mr.  Collin- 

and   very  fine  specimens   of    the   same   variety, 

her  with  the    Elruge,  were  contributed  by   Mr. 

■m,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Kenaway,  Bart.,  of  Escot  House, 

m.     Mr.    Collins,  gr.   to  E.   H.   Chapman,  Esq., 

isey,  sent  fine  Royal  George  Peaches  ;  and  good 

esse  and  Royal  George  Peaches  and  Violet  Hative 

trines  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Fleming.     Mr. 

in,  gr.  to  J.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  produced 

t  Hative  Nectarines ;  and  inferior  specimens  of 

;e  Nectarines  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Slowe  ;  and 

y  Mr.  Dods  sent  Royal  George  Peaches.     British 

a  and  Elton  Pine  Strawberries  were  produced  by 

2ole,  of  Bath  ;  and  a  dish  of  Raspberries  by  Mr 

rail,  of  Barnet. 

i  now  come  to  the  large  collection  of  40  Stove  and 
nhouse  Plants,  produced  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gr. 
s.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  which  was  the  'only 
shibited  ;  consequently  there  was  no  competition 
s  class.     Although  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  the 

1  brought  forward  in  June,  it,  nevertheless,  con- 
Imany  plants  displaying  first-rate  management, 
e  top  of  the  stage  stood  a  noble  Stephanotis  flori- 


bunda,  not  less  than  7  feet  in  height,  but  rather  bare  of 
blossom  ;    and  supporting   it,    various   Clerodendrons, 
chiefly  fallax,  whose  large  spikes  of  gaudy  scarlet  flowers 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  group.     The 
general  effect  was  also  much  heightened  by  the  judicious 
introduction   of   two   large   Statices    macrophylla  and 
arborea,  the  blue  and  white  blossoms  forming  an  agree- 
able   variety    with    their     more    showy    neighbours. 
Associated    with  these  was  a  huge  Phsenocoma  pro- 
lifera, in  tolerably   good    condition  ;   the   pretty  stove 
twiner  Schubertia  graveolens,  with   snow-white   blos- 
soms, something  like  those  of  a  Stephanotis  ;  and  a 
large  Medinilla  erythrophylla,  together  with  a  fine  bush 
of  Manettia  cordata,  Leschenaultia  formosa  (about  2  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter),  Erica  Irbyana, 
insufficiently  in  bloom,  and  a  finely-grown  and  well, 
bloomed  Achimenes  longiflora.     In  the  same  collection 
was  also  a  badly-flowered  plant  of  the  handsome  red 
and  white  blossomed  Epacris  miniata ;  a  small  Cyrto- 
ceras  reflexum  ;  Roella  ciliata,  in  pretty  good  condition; 
the  beautiful  Taberntemontana  coronaria,  with  charming 
yellow-eyed  white  flowers ;  together  with  two  plants  of 
the  double  variety  of  the  same  lovely  species,  accom- 
panied by  the  red-flowered  Jatropha  pandureefolia,  a 
plant  of  no  great  beauty ;  the  pretty  white-blossomed 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  a  good  plant  of  the  hand- 
some Angelonia  Gardneriatia.     The  collection,   more- 
over, contained  two  small  plants  of  Rondeletia  speciosa; 
a  large  Veronica  speciosa,  bare  of  blossom  ;  Ixora  coc- 
cmea,  with  eight  showy  heads  of  bloom  ;  together  with 
a  small  I.  rosea,  a  less  showy  species  ;  a  pretty  little 
Gardoquia  Hookeri  ;  the  red  and  green  flowered  Cuphea 
Melvilla  ;  and  several  Heaths,  including  the  handsome 
metulseflora  bicolor,  tricolor  elegans  ;  a  large  Caven- 
dishii,  nearly  out  of  bloom  ;   gemmifera,  and  obbata. 
—On  the  opposite  side  of  this,  the  large  "  iron  "  tent, 
was  a  collection  of  Plants,  from  the  Society's  garden, 
including  some  new  and  rare  things.     At  the  top  of  the 
stage  stood  a  large  specimen  of  the  well-known  Xylophylla 
latifolia ;  and  supporting  it  on  either  side,  large  plants  of 
Fuchsia  fulgeus.and  in  front  a  fine  Veronica  speciosa,  and 
theMaurand}aBarclayaua,mentionedatp.447 .  In  front 
were  the  lovely  blue  Lobelia  ramosa.the  new  Achimenes 
patens,  also  the  recently  introduced  Jochroma  tubulo- 
sum  with  deep  violet  tubular  blossoms,  and  Exostemma 
aquatica,  together  with  the  new  hardy  Statice  eximia, 
an  interesting  species  of  this  useful  genus.     Associated 
with  these  were  the  sweet  white-blossomed  Jasminum 
Sambac,  the  beautiful  little  Statice  puberula,  Cuphea 
pubiflora,  a  plant  which  may  possibly  answer  well  for 
bedding  out ;  and  various  Achimenes.— In  collections  of 
20   plants,    Messrs.    Fraser    of    the    Lea-bridge-road 
Nursery,  and  Mr.  Malyon,  gr.   to  T.  Brandram,  Esq., 
Blackheath,  were  the  only  competitors,  the  latter  group 
bearing  no  comparison,  in  point  of  merit,  to  the  former. 
The   collection   from   Lea-bridge   contained,  as  usual, 
many  examples  of  fine  growth,  comprising  the  showy 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Sollya  linearis,  2£  feet  in  height, 
loaded  with  little  blue  bells  ;  a  neat  Gardoquia  Hookeri, 
a  large  spreading  Vinca  rosea  in  good  condition,  the 
chaste-looking  white   flowered    Dracophyllum   gracile, 
Statice  arborea,  and  the  neat  violet-flowered  Burtonia 
conferta.     Associated  with  these  were,  Crowea  saligna 
in  luxuriant   health,   but  somewhat  bare  of  blooms; 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  18  inches  in  height,  and  as  much 
in  diameter  ;  two  magnificent  specimens  of  Kalosanthes 
nitida,  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
forming  a  complete  mass  of  gaudy  blossoms  ;  the  blue- 
flowered   Roella   ciliata,   and   Stephanotis    floribunda, 
5  feet   in   height.     The   collection   also  contained  the 
same   noble   Ixora   coccinea   mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  a  well  grown   Phsenocoma  prolifera,  some- 
what bare  of  blossom  ;  a  large  Vinca  alba,  and  several 
Heaths,   including  jasminiflora,   and   a  fine   Irbyana. 
Mr.  Malyon's  group  contained  too  many  Heaths,  which 
were  moreover  not  remarkable  for  either  fine  growth 
or  bloom  ;  of  other  plants  it   comprised  Vinca  rosea, 
Clerodendron   squamatum,   a  good   Pentas   carnea,   a 
plant  of  the  blue  and  two  plants  of  the  red  Leschenaultia. 
In  the  same  group   were   also  Vinca  rosea  alba,  two 
plants  of  the  useful  Statice  arborea,  the  pale-blossomed 
Kalosanthes  versicolor,  a  small  Roella  ciliata,  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  and  Gardenia  radicans. 

Collections  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Epps, 
of  Maidstone,  and  by  Mr.  Collins,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Chap- 
man, Esq.  Mr.  Ayres  produced  a  noble  Kalosanthes 
media,  3  feet  in  width  and  2£  feet  in  height,  quite  a  mass 
of  blossom  ;  a  famous  K.  coccinea,  the  finest  coloured, 
though  not  the  best  habited  species  of  the  genus.  The 
showy  Clerodendron  fallax,  with  three  handsome  flower 
spikes  ;  large  and  fine  plants  of  Allamanda  cathartica 
and  Crowea  saligna,  the  lovely  pink-blossomed  Erica 
Parmentieriana  rosea,  Ixora  crocata,  and  a  somewhat 
bare  plant  of  Rondeletia  speciosa;  associated  with 
these  were  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  and  a  famous  Phseno- 
coma  prolifera,  rather  scarce  of  bloom.  The  group 
from  Mr.  Green  contained  the  same  beautiful  Ixora 
coccinea  formerly  exhibited  ;  also  the  same  fine  Aphelexis 
humilis,  but  on  this  occasion  evidently  past  its  best ;  a 
well  grown  but  ill-bloomed  PliEenoconia  prolifera,  and 
a  large  Rondeletia  speciosa.  At  the  back  of  the  stage 
stood  a  tail  Stephanotis  floribunda,  insufficiently  in 
bloom,  Clerodendron  Kseinpferi  and  fallax,  the  former  a 
good  plant,  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  a  rather  straggling  plant 
of  Erica  metulseflora  bicolor,  about  3  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  tall 
Crowea  saligna,  and  a  bare  Dillwynia  ericifolia.  In 
Mr.  Epps's  group  was  a  large  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
trained  over  a  circular  trellis,  aa  Ul-bloomed  Veronica 
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speciosa,  a  neat  Erica  jasminiflora  alba,  a  good  plant 
of  the  comparatively  new  Siphocampylus  coccineus,  and 
a  fine  Clerodendron  Ksempferi.    In  Mr.  Collins's  "roup 
we  did  not  remark  anything  worthy  of  notice  except  a 
neat  Philibertia  grandiflora,  covered  with  its  odd-look- 
ing saucer-shaped  flowers.— Collections  of  6  Stove  and 
Greenhouse   Plants   were   numerous.     That  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  contributed  by  Mr 
Catleugh,  of  Chelsea,  who  showed  Sollya  heterophylla" 
a  dense  pyramid  of  dsep  green  leaves  and  bright  blue 
bells,  7  feet  m  height,  and,  supporting  it,  good  plante 
ot  Lantana  mutabilis  and  Clerodendron  eplendens,  to- 
gether with  the  handsome  Statice  macrophylla,  a  capital 
specimen   of  the  useful  blue-flowered   Plumbago    ca- 
pensis,   and  a  good  but  ill-b!oomed   Mahernia  "incisa. 
The  next  group  in  point  of  merit  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam.     It 
contained  a  handsome  Stephanotis  floribunda,  not  less 
than  7  feet  in  height,  trained  round  a  cylindrical  trellis, 
an  Allamanda  cathartica  of  nearly  the  same  size,  rather 
scarce  of  bloom,  Veronica  speciosa,   Jatropha  pandu- 
rsefoha,  whose  red  blossoms  are  too  scantily  produced 
to  render  it  an  object  of  much  attraction,  together  with 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  and  a  sickly  Gardoquia  Hookeri. 
Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington  Lod^e, 
was  third,  with  a  group  in  which  were  Roella  ciliata"  a 
small  but  handsome  Phsenocoma  prolifera  with  hi°-hly 
coloured  blossoms,   Erythrina  Crista-galli  insufficiently 
in  bloom,  Ixora  coccinea,  a  well-bloomed  Erica  Ewerana, 
rather  bare   at    bottom,   and  an   Aphelexis    humilis. 
The  next  group  was  communicated  by  Mr.  May,  gr.  to 
E.  Goodheart,  Esq.     It  comprised  the  useful  Draco- 
phyllum gracile,  a  miserable  Roella  ciliata,  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax,  the    well   known    Kalosanthes    coccinea, 
Statice  sinuata,  and  the  larger  variety  of  Erica  tricolor. 
Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  sent  Rondeletia  spe- 
ciosa, a  pretty  Leschenaultia  formosa,  rather  past  its 
best,  Astelma  eximium  not  open,  the  blue  Roella  ciliata,. 
a  small   Clerodendron    fallax,    and   the    same    pretty 
^Eschynanthus   parasiticus    formerly    exhibited.     Mr. 
Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  pro- 
duced a  small  Gardoquia  Hookeri,   Phsenocoma  pro- 
lifera,  generally  well  grown   but  ill  bloomed.   Roella 
ciliata,    Clerodendron   fallax,    the    useful    Achimenes 
grandiflora,  and  Leschenaultia  formosa.    Mr.  Slowe,  gr. 
to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  sent  a  good  Nerium  splendens, 
a  pyramidal  Mahernia  iucisa,  4i  feet  in  height ;  a  large 
Crinum    amabile ;     Erica   Ewerana,    insufficiently    in 
bloom  ;  a  spreading  Vinca  rosea  alba,  and  a  globular 
Sollya   linearis.     From   Mr.    Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costar, 
Esq.,  of  Streatham,  were  Kalosanthes  versicolor,  a  nale- 
coloured  species  ;  Erica  metulseflora  bicolor,  a  middling 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  Hoya   carnosa,  a   lovely  little 
globular    Stephanotis    floribunda,    and    Clerodendron 
fallax.     A  group  from  Mr.  Griffin  contained  Nerium 
splendens  ;  an  Oncidium  ;  Ardisia  crenulata,  producing 
both  flowers  and  fruit ;  the  useful  Combretum  purpu- 
reum,  and  Gloxinia  Youngii. 

The  display  of  Orchids,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  large  and  magnificent.     Three  collections 
of   20   plants  or    more    were    placed        These    were 
from  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.   Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wands- 
worth ;  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting  ;  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son, gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence.     In  Mr.  Mylam's  group  we 
remarked  the  rare  and  handsome  Coryanthes  macran- 
tha,    with    two    open    blooms ;    the    white-blossomed 
Aganisia  pulchella,  with  yellow  stained  lip  ;   the  buff- 
spotted  Brassia  Lanceana ;  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  with, 
long  brown  recurved  petals  ;  a  large  mass  of  Miltonia 
spectabilis  ;  Galeandra  Baueri ;  a  small  delicate  blush- 
flowered  Dendrobium  ;  a  variety  of  Stanhopea  tigrina, 
with  two  large  blossoms ;  a  fine  Aerides  odoratum,  in- 
sufficiently in  bloom  ;  and   the  white-lipped  dull  green- 
petalled  Angrsecum  caudatum.     Associated  with  these 
were  Stanhopea  quadricornis,  with  one  spike  in  beauty 
and  three  not  open  ;  a  pale  variety  of  S.  oculata,  having 
two  large  gracefully-drooping  flower-spikes  ;  a  variety 
of  insignis,  with  large  brown-spotted  blossoms ;  Zygo- 
petalum    crinitum;    the    chocolate-flowered   Paphinia 
cristata  ;  Brassia  Wrayse,  with  four  flower-spikes  ;  the 
delicate  blush-flowered  Cattleya  Candida ;  Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  with  one  pendent  raceme  of  yellow  blos- 
soms ;    the    chaste-looking    D.   formosum ;    Cattleya 
labiata  ;  the  well-known  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;   Epi- 
dendrum  cochleatum,  with  five  flower-spikes;   a  fine 
Brassia  Lawrenciana  ;    and  Oncidium   papilio.      The 
next    group   in   point  of   merit    was  produced    from 
the    nursery     of     Messrs.     Rollisson,    of     Tooting. 
It   contained    the   violet-flowered    Huntleya   violacea, 
with    two      blossoms,     looking     like     some     bivalve 
shell ;  the  neat  little  Cymbidium  lancifolium  ;  Lyciste 
cruenta  ;   Acineta  citrina,  with  two   spikes  of  yellow 
flowers  ;  the  lovely  white- blossomed  Burlingtonia  Can- 
dida ;     Cycnoches    chlorochilon,    whose    large    green 
flowers  are  more  curious  than  beautiful  ;  the  lilac-blos- 
somed Calanthe  Masuca ;  a  good  Oncidium  pulvinatumj 
a  large  specimen  of  the  exceedingly  handsome  Sobralia 
macrantha,  with  two  open  flowers  ;  Stanhopea  Wardii, 
and  its  paler  variety,  both  in  flue  condition ;  also  S. 
venusta,  with  four  fine  flower-spikes  ;  a  good  Miltonia 
spectabilis  ;  and  the  curious  green-tailed  Dendrochilon 
filiformis.    In  the  same  collection  were  Cattleya  Mossise  • 
Oncidium  nebulosum,  an  apparently  new  species  in  the 
way   of  crispum  ;  Promencea  Rollissonii ;    the  spotted 
variety  of  Oncidium  luridum  ;  also  Stanhopea  eburnea, 
with  large  pale  blossoms  ;  Epidendrum  floribuudum ; 
Calanthe  furcata  ;  and  an  apparently  new  Houlletia, 
with   deep   brown  flowers,  which  were,  however,  noS 
open.     Associated  with  these  were  the  lilac-blossomed 
Barkeria  spectabilis  ;  the  comparatively  new  Aerides 
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maculosum ;  the  large  brown  and  yellow  flowered 
OdontoMossum  grande ;  and  Maxillaria  tetragona.  The 
third  group  came  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
at  Ealing  Park.  It  contained  three  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Mossise ;  Oncidium  leucochilum  ;  Gongora 
maculata  lutea  and  fusca,  with  long  drooping  spikes  of 
brown-spotted  blossoms,  looking  like  so  many  insects  ; 
Stanhopea  graveolens,  with  one  fine  spike  of  flowers, 
and  another  just  bursting  into  beauty;  the  brown- 
flowered  Paphinia  cristata  ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  the 
handsomest  of  the  genus  ;  Vanda  Roxburghii ;  the 
spotted  variety  of  Oncidium  luridum,  with  one  strong 
flower-spike ;  Stanhopea  insignis,  with  six  open  flowers; 
the  green-blossomed  Catasetum  Russellianum  ;  and  a 
Barkeria,  with  four  spikes  of  deep  lilac  blossoms.  In 
the  same  collection  were  Stanhopea  oculata,  with  its 
paler  variety,  having  two  fine  flower-spikes  ;  Epiden- 
drum  radiatum ;  the  useful  Oncidium  pulvinatum ; 
Trichocentron  fuscum  ;  and  the  well-known  Lycaste 
Deppei — In  collections  of  12  plants  there  were  four  ex- 
hibitors :  Mr.  Don.gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell; 
Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Redding, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Marryatf,  of  Wimbledon  ;  and  Mr.  Eyles, 
gr.  to  Sir  G.  Larpent,  Bart.,  Roehampton. — Mr.  Don 
sent  Catasetum  (miscalled  Mormodes)  Russellianum, 
with  three  spikes  of  dull  green  flowers  ;  Schomburgkia 
tibicinis,  a  lovely  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  the  green- 
flowered  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Barkeria  spectabilis, 
the  white-iipped  Oncidium  leucochilum,  the  curious 
rather  than  handsome  Acropera  Loddigesii, Vanda  Rox- 
burghii, and  Stanhopea  insignis,  the  latter  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced ;  together  with  Grammatophyllum 
multiHoru:n,  and  Cycnoches  Loddigesii. — From  Mr. 
Plant  were  Aerides  odoratum  and  maculosum,  the 
singular  Maxillaria  tetragona,  Peristeria  pendnla,  a 
famous  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  with  nine  flower  spikes  ; 
together  with  0.  flexuosum,  and  a  fine  pulvinatum  ; 
also  Brarsi  i  verrucosa,  Phaius  albus,  and  a  small  Gale- 
andra  Baueri.  Mr.  Redding  contributed  Aerides  odo- 
ratum, Cattbya  Loddigesii,  Oncidium  leucochilum  and 
ampliatum,  Stanhopea  tigrina,  with  two  open  blossoms; 
the  purple-flowered  Cattleya  Harrisonise,  OJontoglos- 
sum  grande,  and  Epidendrum  variegatum.  Mr.  Ejles, 
MiltonU  spectabilis,  the  white-fringed  Epidendrum 
ciliare,  Calanthe  plantaginea,  with  deep  lilac  flowers  ; 
Stanhopea  oculata,  with  two  fine  flower  spikes  ;  the 
blue-lipped  Vanda  Roxburghii,  together  with  the  red 
variety  (V.  Roxburghii  rubra),  and  a  tall  Epidendrum 
einnabarinuro.  Associated  with  these  were  also  Cattleya 
Forbesii,  Cycnoches  ver.trieosum,  and  Gongora  macu- 
lata lutea. — In  collections  of  six  species  there  were  three 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Jack.  Mr. 
Carson  sent  Phaius  albus,  Epidendrum  aloefolium, 
a  fine  Cattleya  Mossite,  with  seven  open  blossoms;  Peris- 
teria elata,  not  open  ;  Sranhopea  tigrina,  with  two 
blooms  ;  and  Miltonia  spectabilis.  Mr.  Hunt  produced 
the  same  Cattleya  Forbesii,  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  as  also  the  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  together 
with  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Gongora  atropurpurea,  and 
Cattleya  crispa.  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  however,  very 
much  faded.  From  Mr.  Jack  were  Oncidium  altissi- 
mum  ;  0.  divaricatum  ;  Lselia  cinnabarina  ;  Dendro- 
bium  Calceolaria,  with  large  buff  flowers  tinged  with 
pink  ;  the  charming  Camarotis  purpurea  ;  and  the  odd- 
looking  Maxillari-i  stapelioides.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
not  forget  t  >  mention  that  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  cut 
flowers  of  a  new  variety  of  Cattleya  crispa,  with  the 
purple  marking  of  the  lip  exceedingly  highly  coloured. 

Among  single  specimen  Orchids,  were  the  two  noble 
masses  (each  with  five  large  spikes)  of  the  scarlet  Chi- 
nese Renanthera  (R.  coccinea),  from  Mr.  Falconer,  gr. 
to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  mentioned  in  another 
column.  They  were  growing  on  two  large  blocks  of 
wood,  covertd  with  Moss  and  jEschynanthus,  and  have 
been  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  52  of  our 
volume  for  1815.  Associated  with  these  was  also  the 
large  and  fine  Aerides  odoratum  produced  by  Mr.  Eas- 
set,  gr.  to  R.  Hulford,  Esq.,  which  was  the  admiration 
of  everybody  ;  and  a  less  handsome  plant  of  the  same 
species  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart. 

Cape  Heaths,  in  collections  of  20  species,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr. 
Hunt's  collection,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  was 
altogether  composed  of  large  plants  of  fine  growth. 
Among  them  we  remarked  tricolor  Leeana  ;  Massoni, 
rather  past  its  best ;  jasminiflora  alba,  a  handsome 
species  ;  the  larger  variety  of  retorta  ;  procumbens, 
with  small  round  pink  blossoms  ;  and  a  large  and  fine 
gemmifera.  Associated  with  these  were  also  the  red- 
flowered  Westphalingia  ;  a  large,  but  ill-bloomed  me- 
tuleeflora  bicolor  ;  retorta,  just  opening  into  beauty  ; 
the  lovely  small  pink-flowered  Savileana  ;  a  noble 
infundii-uliformis,  3i  feet  in  width  and  3  feet  in  height ; 
and  a  good  ampullacea,  just  coming  into  bloom.  Mr. 
Roberteou's  plants  were  smaller  than  the  preceding  ; 
the  best  of  them  were  Parmentieriana  rosea  ;  Irbyana. 
just  coming  into  bloom  ;  the  green-flowered  E.  viridi- 
flora  ;  xadiata,  a  variety  closely  related  to  metulcerWa 
bicolor;  Cavendishii,  rather  past  its  best;  and  obbata, 
a  large,  delicate,  piuK  flowered  sort.  In  the  same 
group  were  also  gemmifera  and  metulaeflora  bicolor, 
5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Ayres  sent  a  small  radiata  ;  inflata  rubra,  a  handsome 
variety  ;  the  useful  Savileana,  jasminiflora  alba,  Irby- 
ana,  and  a  variety  of  ventricosa.— In  the  Nurserymen's 
Class,  good  groups  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Fair- 
bain],  of  Clapham,  and  Messrs.  Roilisson,  of  Toot- 
ing. In  the  collection  from  Clapham,  which  was 
the  best,  we  remarked  a  beautiful  Savileana,  Wilsonii, 
a  handsome  species,  a  large  but  thin  ii.flata,  a  well-' 


coloured  tricolor  elegans,  the  neat  pink  flowered 
Juliana,  and  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  gemmifera. 
In  the  Tooting  group  the  more  remarkable  plants  were 
Kingscotiana,  a  variety  with  large  flesh-coloured  tubes, 
infundibuliformis  a  complete  globe  of  flowers,  a  variety 
of  tricolor  called  inflata,  vestita  alba,  and  ferruginea. 

Groups  of  12  Heaths  were  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to 
Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  and  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea- 
bridge-road,  the  former  sending  jasminiflora  alba  in 
good  condition,  a  lovely  infundibuliformis,  and  a  pretty 
tricolor  elegans.  The  Lea-bridge  group  contained  neat 
well-bloomed  plants  which  were,  however,  not  different 
from  those  already  mentioned.  Collections  of  6  plants 
were  numerous.  The  best  was  produced  by  Mr.  May, 
gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  who  sent  the  green-flowered 
Heath  (E.  viridiflora)  3  feet  in  height,  and  as  much 
in  diameter ;  princeps  in  good  condition,  Dunbar's 
variety  of  tricolor,  and  a  large  radiata.  The  next 
group  in  point  of  merit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Tooting,  who  sent  a  neat  metulseflora  bicolor, 
eximia  and  Parmentieriana  rosea.  Other  groups  came 
from  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Mr.  Jack, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  ;  Mr.  Young  sent  among  others  fine 
plants  of  Ewerana  and  Bowieana,  Mr.  Jack  the  neat 
little  cubica  minor,  and  a  healthy  young  Massoni. — In 
the  Nurserymen's  Class  the  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Epps, 
of  Maidstone,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Pamplin,  of  Walihamstow.  Mr.  Epps  sent  a  fine  jas- 
miniflora alba,  and  a  small  but  good  Massoni ;  Mr. 
Dawson  the  useful  mutabilis,  a  large  ampullacea  and 
inflata  ;  Mr.  Pamplin  tricolor  elegans,  and  a  large  jas- 
miniflora alba. — Of  single  specimen  Heaths,  some  good 
plants  were  exhibited  :  Mr.  Bruce  sent  eximia  in  good 
condition,  Mr.  Green  a  good  Shannoniana,  Mr.  Wood  a 
middling  obbata,  Mr.  Hunt  eximia,  Messrs.  Roilisson 
Holfordiana,  Messrs.  Fairbairn  inflata  and  ampullacea, 
Mr.  Pamplin  obbata,  and  Mr.  Dawson  Irbyana,  3  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  width. 

Of  Roses,  both  cut  and  in  pots,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  there 
was  a  fine  display  ;  the  pot  ones  being  little  inferior  to 
those  brought  forward  in  June.  In  the  Nurserymen's 
Class  for  18  varieties,  there  were  three  exhibitors — 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  Mr. 
Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  of  Hertford.  Mr.  Lane's  group  contained — 
Tea :  Mimi,  La  Pactole,  Smith's  Yellow,  Nisida, 
Caroline,  Prince  de  Mecklenburg,  Comte  d'Osmont,  and 
Alexander  Rohan.-  Bourbon .-  Gloire  de  Paris,  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  There'sita,  Souchet,  Comte  de  Rambuteau, 
and  George  Cuvier.  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  Grande 
Capitaine,  Lady  Elphinstone,  and  Labedoyere.  China  ; 
Sulphurea  superba.  Mr.  Dobson  sent  —  Bourbon  : 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Armosa,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Latifolia,  Celimene,  and  Comte  de  Rambuteau.  Tea  : 
Niphetos,  Goubault,  Pactolus,  Caroline,  and  General 
Vallais.  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Louis  Bonaparte.  China: 
Fabvier,  Henry  the  5th,  Cramoisie  superieure,  and  Beau 
Carmine.  Noisette:  Aimee  Vibert,  and  Vitellina.  Mr. 
Francis's  varieties  were — China:  Bardon,  light  blush  ; 
Eugene  Hardy,  li'ac  lake ;  Triumphans,  dark  rosy 
crimson  ;  Gabrielle,  bright  lilac  pink  ;  and  Hymenee, 
yellowish  white.  Noisette  :  Smith's  yellow  ;  Jaune  Des- 
prez,  bronzy  fawn  ;  and  Elizabeth,  French  white.  Hybrid 
Perpetual :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  mottled.  Bourbon  : 
Theresa  Margot,  pale  rose  ;  Delices  de  la  Guillotiere, 
dark  rose  pink  ;  Edouard  Dtsfosses,  dark  piuk  ;  Enfant 
d'Ajaccio,  bright  crimson  ;  Virgate,  (?)  bright  rose  ; 
Comtesse  de  Resseguier,  light  blush  ;  Pierre  de  St. 
Cyr,  light  pink  ;  Queen,  delicate  cream  ;  and  Enfant 
d'Ajaccio,  bright  crimson.  A  neat  collection  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  being 
the  only  exhibitor  in  the  Amateurs' Class.  As  SingU 
Specimens,  Mr.  Slowe  sent  Bougere  in  good  condition, 
and  Mr.  Dobson,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr.  In  Cut  Roses,  the 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Lane,  Paul,  Francis,  Terry, 
Slowe,  and  Cobbett.  A  few  of  the  best  in  Mr.  Lane's 
group  were — Damask  Perpetuals  :  Mogadore,  vivid 
crimson  ;  Laurence  de  Montmorency,  carmine  ;  and 
Louise  Puget,deep  pink.  Ilyb.  Perpet.  Aubernon,  pale 
crimson  ;  Baronne  Prevost,  blush  ;  Clementine  Seringe, 
shaded  blush;  Comtesse  Duchatel,rosy  blush  ;  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  glossy  blush  ;  Lady  Alice  Peel,  rosy- 
crimson  ;  Madame  Dameme,  bright  rose  ;  Marquise 
Boccella,  pale  pink  ;  Mrs  Elliott,  pale  lilac  pink  ;  Prince 
of  Wales,  rosy  carmine  ;  and  Queen  or  La  Heine,  bril- 
liant rose  Bourbon  :  Charles  Souchet,  deep  crimson  ; 
Dupetit  Thouars,  shaded  rose  ;  George  Cuvier,  bright 
crimson;  La  Grandeur,  fine  bright  lake;  Paul  Joseph, 
shaded  lake  ;  Proserpine,  crimson  ;  Reine  des  Vierges, 
delicate  blush  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  white.  Tea: 
Devouiensis,  creamy  white;  Elise  Sauvage,  deep  straw  ; 
La  Pactole,  pale  yellow.  Noisette  :  Chromatella,  yellow. 
—  In  the  o'her  collections  were  also  some  of  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation,  and  the  Cay  not  being  so  warm  as 
to  cause  them  to  wither  they  were  shown  to  much  ad- 
vantage. 

Of  Single  Specimens  of  superior  cultivation  not 
already  enumerated,  may  be  mentioned  an  immense 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  not  less  than  8  feet  in  height, 
and  finely  in  bloom,  from  Mr.  Eyles,  Sir  G.  Larpent's 
gardener.  This  was  trained  to  a  face,  and  although  not 
a  handsomely  formed  plant,  produced  a  striking  tffect 
Another  very  handsome  object,  in  the  shape  of  Alla- 
manda  ca'hartica,  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Frazer,  of 
Lea- bridge-road.  This  was  at  least  5  feet  in  height, 
and  had  on  it  upwards  of  50  of  its  showy  yellow  blos- 
soms. Scarcely  less  remarkable  were  their  fine  speci- 
mens of  Sollya  linearis,  THstauia  nei-Lfolia,  and  Crowea 
saligna,  although  the  two  latter  were  hardly  sufficiently 


in  bloom.  From  the  same  nursery  was  also  a  noble 
Kalosanthes  grandiflora  miniata,  3  feet  in  height,  and 
quite  as  much  in  diameter,  covered  with  handsome 
heads  of  showy  blossoms  ;  and  along  with  it  a  email 
Babingtonia  camphorosmse.  Mr.  Green  sent  a  very 
fine  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  and  a  small  Rondeletia 
speciosa.  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  a  large  Veronica  salicifolia, 
hardly  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  a  small  Achimenes  multi- 
flora  ;  and  Leschenaultia  formosa,  forming  a  globe 
2±  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Young,  a  good  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  trained  over  a  circular  trellis  ;  and  a  little 
tree  of  the  white-flowered  Clethra  arborea.  Mr. 
Stanly  produced  a  good  Gloriosa  superba,  also  Lesche- 
naultia formosa  and  Pelargonium  elatum.  Mr.  Carson, 
a  lovely  Chironia  floribunda,  and  a  Veronica  speciosa. 
Triptilion  spinosum  came  from  Mr.  Frost,  of  Dropmore: 
and  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent  Clitoria 
Ternatea,  two  Clerodendrons,  Plumeria  acuminata,  and 
a  noble  Phsenocoma  prolifera,  3  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  with  the  branches  hanging  over  the 
pot,  but  not  well  in  bloom.  From  Mr.  Balston,  of 
Poole,  was  an  ill-bloomed  Veronica  speciosa.  Mr. 
Holmes  sent  Kalosanthes  coccinea  ;  and  we  also  noticed 
small  plants  of  Burtonia  conferta,  Achimenes  longiflora, 
Statice  arborea,  Clerodendronaffine,Gardoquia  Hookeri, 
and  others  of  less  moment. 

Of  New  Plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
sent  a  handsome,  new,  and,  apparently,  free-flowering 
Ixora,  having  large  pale-green  leaves,  and  semi-globular 
heads  of  salmon-coloured  flowers,  something  in  the  way 
of  I.  crocata.  From  the  same  nursery  were  also 
Cuphea  cordata,  mentioned  in  another  column  ;  their 
new  ^Eschynanthus  pulcher,  and  another  new  form  of 
that  handsome  genus,  with  purple-tinged  leaves,  and 
dark-red  blossoms  issuing  from  a  downy  chocolate 
sheath.  Associated  with  these  was  the  same  long- 
spurred  Balsam  (B.  latifolia)  produced  at  the  June 
show;  and  a  Clematis,  named  glandulosa,  with  large 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  long-stalked  deep 
chocolate  and  white  flowers.  F.  Scheer,  Esq.,  of  Kew. 
sent  the  new  Bolivian  Echinopsis,  mentioned  in  another 
column  ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  their 
new  iEschynanthus  Boschianus ;  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  tc 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  handsome  Pavetta  Borbonica  ;  Mr 
Jack,  Cuphea  miniata,  a  pretty  species,  with  opposite 
hairy  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers,  having  a  purplish 
tipped  calyx,  and  two  erect  vivid  scarlet  petals.  Along 
with  it  was  also  a  small  Musscenda  macrophylla.  From 
Messrs.  Roilisson  was  a  Hoya,  with  clusters  of  greenish- 
white  blossoms,  less  handsome  than  carnosa.  Mr, 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  sent  a  variety  of  his  Seedling 
Heath  (E.  Jacksoni),  a  good  addition  to  this  beautiful 
tribe  ;  and  the  Chinese  Lycopodium  csesium.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, of  Wandsworth-road,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana;  and 
Mr.  Groom,  Calystegia  pubescens. 

For  Collections  of  Hardy  Evergreens  in  pots  a  large 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Waterer,  oi 
Knaphill,  near  Bagsbot.  In  this  group  we  remarked 
Juniperus  flaccida,  macrocarpa,  occidentalis,  pendula* 
and  squamata  ;  Arbutus  Bakeri  ;  Taxodium  sempervi 
rens  ;  Quercus  nana,  glabra,  Fordii,  heterophylla,  ru- 
gosa,  and  virens  ;  Berberis  trifoliata  and  cuneata  ;  Cu 
pressus  Lamberti  and  thurifera;  Ilex  castaneifolia,  lati- 
folia, ciliata,  and  Maderensis  ;  Podocarpus  taxifolius 
and  coriaceus  ;  a  new  and  handsome  broad-  leaved  Box 
Cry  ptnmeria  japonica  ;  Pinus  strobus,  var.  pumila,  and 
P.  Balsameafoliis  variegatis;  a  silver-stiiped  Irish  Ivy 
Thuja  pendula  and  aurea  ;  Azalea  ovata  ;  and  a  silver- 
striped  Irish  Yew.  Another  group  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  in  which  were — Aucuba  japonica  aurea 
Cerasus  colchidis  ;  Cryptomeria  japonica  ;  Buxus  myr 
tifolia  ;  Cupressus  torulosa  viridis  ;  a  variety  of  Heders 
canadensis  with  silvery  marked  leaves  ;  several  species 
of  Juniperus,  including  Virginiana  pendula  and  varie- 
gata  ;  Quercus  glauea,  glabra,  and  virens  ;  Taxodiurc 
sempervirens  ;  Taxus  procumbens,  canadensis,  coriacea 
nucifera  ;  and  Thuja  filiformis. — Mr.  Francis,  of  Hert- 
ford, sent  among  others — Arbutus  proeera  ;  several 
Abies  and  Pinus,  including  Gerardiana;  Cupressus  Tour, 
neforti  and  flagellil'ormis;  Ilex  opaca  and  platyphylla 
several  Junipers  ;  also  Thuja  articulata  and  filiformisi 
— A  collection  of  Pinus  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Cutter 
of  Slough  ;  and  among  a  fine  group  from  the  Society'l 
Gat  den  we  remarked  a  plant  of  Berberis  Fortuni,  i 
supposed  hardy  evergreen  variety,  obtained  from  th( 
North  of  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It  forms  a  dee] 
green  smooth  bush,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  about  4  ins 
long,  having  shallow  spiny  serratures  and  veins  scarcely  it' 
visible  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  prominent  on  thi  B 
under.  ;i 

Among  Miscellaneous  Objects  was  a  neat  collectiol  * 
of  British  Ferns  from  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Costal  » 
Esq.,  of  Streatham  ;  Mr.  Beck,  various  Orchids  and.cu  H 
flowers  in  handsome  green  slate  baskets  suitable  fa  4 
placing  on  drawing  room  tables  ;  Mr.  Davis,  two  Iuxu  St 
riant  plants  of  Leschenaultia  formosa  ;  a  collection  c  «, 
Achimenes  from  Mr.  Robinson,  together  with  Lobeli  |J 
bellidifolia  and  erinus  grandiflora  ;  and  finally  larg  It 
Cucumbers  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Butcher  ;  with  th  if 
sample  of  Bast  from  Cuba  mentioned  in  anothe  i's 
column,  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  of  Brookland.'  >; 
Mr.  Fail-brother,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  a  new  scar  U 
let  Pelargonium,  which  suffered  in  appearance  frOEK] 
the  petals  having  been  so  much  shaken  from  thfc'. 
trusses,  nor  was  it  shown  according  to  the  regulation  m- 
of  the  Society.  The  trusses  were  large,  and  the  flowed 
of  the  most  dazzling  scarlet.  A  collection  of  36  bloom ]:■ 
of  Hollyhocks  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bath  ;  th  | 
flowers  were  large,  fine,  and  varied  in  colour.  None  01% 
the  seedling  Fuchsia9  appeared  to  be  very  striking  0.IJ1 

-ft. 
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novel ;  the  best  was  from  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  New 
ington,  named  Diana,  having  light  tube  and  sepals, 
rosy  crimson  corolla — a  neat  flower  of  superior  form 

The  prevalence  of  the  sultry  weather  had  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  to  keep'  the  Pelargoniums  in  I  Crask's  Queen,  Cook's  Unique,  Willme?s  Princess*Roval] 
showable  condition.  Though  by  no  means  squalling  Barraud's  Borderer,  Kirtland's  Princess  Roval  The 
former  exhibitions  as  to  growth  and  quantity  of  bloom,  Silver  Banksian  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Woolwich 
they  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected  at  this  advanced  '  for  his  collection. — In  the  Nurservmens'  Class  the  lar»e 
season  of  the  year.  In  Collections  of  12  new  and  first-  " 
rate  varieties  among  the  amateurs,  Mr.  Stakes  was  the 
onlv  exhibitor.     To  his  collection,  which  consisted  of 


very,  for  Leschenaultia  formosa  ;  8,  Mr.  Reid, 
for  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  9,  Mr.  Gidd,  for  Erica  per- 
soluta  alba.  A  brace  of  Cucumbers:  1,  Mr.  Heritage 
for  Windsor  prize ;  2.  Mr.  Ivery,  for  ditto  ;  3,  jfr. 
Irnelove,  for  ditto.  Three  heads  of  Brorcoli :  1,  Mr. 
Jruelove,  for  Smith's  Late  White  ;  2,  Mr.  Ivery,  for 
ditto  ;  3,  Mr.  Whiting,  for  ditto.  Extra  prizes  :  To 
Mr.  Scott,  for  a  Seedling  Azalea;  to  Mr.  I  very,  for  a 


Silver  Medal  was  taken  by  Mr.  "Turner,  his  trav  con 
taining  the  following  21  varieties :  Matthews'  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Enchantress,  Burroughes's  Mrs.  BevaD, 
the  following  varieties,  the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  President,  Ladv  Alice  Peel,  and  "Miss  Jane;  West's 
awarded  :  Trafalgar,  Phaeon,  Camilla,  ilagog,  Titus,  Fair  Ellen,  Brinkler's  Purple  Perfection,'  Crask's 
Sarah  Jane,  Adonis,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  Polka,  Victoria,  Crouch's  lvanhoe,  Mrs.  Barnard,'  Coster's 
Sultan,  British  Hero,  and  Princess  Alice. — In  the  same    Matilda,  Wood's  Princess   Alice,   Gidden's   Miss  Des- 

dass,  for  Nurserymen,  Mr.  Dobson.   foreman  to  Mr.  |  borough,    R  Vinson's    Nottingham    Hero,   Wildman's  I  Mitchell    forlesohen 
Beck,  received  a  similar  reward  for  Margot,  Desde-  ;  Isabella.  Ely's  Favourite,  Wilson's  Fannv  Irbv,  Green's  I   or  Anamanda   cathartic!       3 
mona,   Rattler,  Flora,   Prairie   Bird,   Queen   Pomare,    Victoria,   Mansley's  Nulli   secondus,  TolworthVs  Isa- 
Isabella,  Mustee,  Repealer,  Zenobia,  Marcus,  and  Fa-    bella,  Sharp's   Invincible,   Willmer's  Princess   Roval 

and  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  2d,  the  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Nonnan,  for  Jessop's  Sir 
W.  Middletoo,  Willmer's  Agnes  and  Princess  Royal, 
Kirtland's  Camilla,  and  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge, 
Wildman's  Isabella,  Crask's  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  Sharp's  Gem,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Wood's 


vorita. — For  Pelargoniums  in  collections  of  12  va. 
rieties  in  8-in.  pots,  Mr.  Staines  received  the  large 
Silver-gilt  Med.il  i  as  1st  prize)  for  Vesuvius,  Nameless, 
Sylph,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sunbeam,  Apollo,  Pluto, 
Celestial,  Matilda,  Champion,  Achilles,  and  Erectum 
'2d),  The  Large  Silver  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson 
jr. 


to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  whose  varieties  were  Pride  '  Princess  Alice,  Cook's  President,  Barraud's  Cornelius 
)f  Surrey,  Sylph,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mulberry,  Burroughes's  Emma,  Miss  Jane,  Mrs.  Bevan  and 
Erectum,  Madeline,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Anrora,  Mrs.  !  President;  Green's  Queen  Victoria,  Barraud's  Borderer 
Stirling,  Elegans  nova,  -Hero,  and  Sunrise.  (3d).  '  Morris's  Madeline,  Ely's  Mrs.  Lil'v,  Crouch's  Ivanhoej 
To  Mr.  Coysh  was  awarded  the  Silver  Knightian  Hudson's  Emperor  of  Russia,  Bennett's  Nonpareil  and' 
Tasso,   Oberon,    Comte    de     Paris,    Crask's  Prince  Albert  ;  3d,  to  Mr.  Dickson,  for  Trahar's 


Vlbert.  Prince  of  Wales,  Psyche,  White  Perfec 
ion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Nabob,  Beauty  of  Clapham,  Sir 
i.  Peel, "and  Erectum — Mr.  Gaines,  in  the  Nurserv- 
nen's  Class,  received  the  Silver  Knightian  Medal,  for 
Jazelle,  Leander,  Amelia,  Rising  Sun,  Witch,  Duchess 
f  Leinster,  Chieftain,  Arabian,  White  Surrey,  Pluto, 
nd  Miss  Halford. 


Matilda  and  Rosalind,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  Dickson's 
Mrs.  Trahar,  Mr.  Trahar,  Ely's  Favourite,  and  Field 
Marsha',  West's  .Matilda,  Edmonds'  Prince  of  Wales, 
Wildman's  Isabella,  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle^ 
Cook's  President,  Sharp's  Hector,  Red  Rover,  and 
L'Elegant,  Gidden's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Green's  Queen 
Victoria,     John's     Prince     Albert,     Matthews'     En 


Several  Specimen  Fcchst as  were  exhibited,  some  of   chantress,    Brinkler's   Lord    Althorp,   Mrs.    Barnard 


j-ecta  elegans,  also  Enchantress,  Sappho,   and  Miss  j  Ladv  Jane.  President,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mrs  Bevan 
rettyman.     Fine  plants  of  Exoniensis  were  produced    and  Miss  Osborne  ;  Garrat's  Lady  Dacre    Matthews5 

y  Mr.  TV  ells,  and  Mesr—    r '  1 

it-coloured  varietv. 


Jackson,  of  Kingston, 
lia  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr.  Fairba'rn. 
For  any  deficiency  in  the  Pelargoniums  ample  com 


Royal  and  Joan   of  Arc.  Ely's  Dr.  Horner,  Willson's 

Fauny   Irby,   Jessop's   Sir   W.   MidJleton,   Barraud's 

nsation  was  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  the  Carna-  i  Bride,   and   Cornelius  Hudson's  Emperor   of  Russia 

IMS  and  Picotees.     There  was  an  excellent  display  of  !  Crask's  Prince   Albert,  Ho°g's  Miss  Campbell   Wild- 

■1  trays  of  Carnations,  contain-  |  man's  Isabella,  and  Burroughs'  Mrs,  Flower.     A  tray 

of  yellow-ground  Picotees  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 

Norman,  showing  the  improvements  which  are  in  pro- 


icse  beautiful  flowers 

g  21   blooms   each,  contributed   by  Messrs.  Turner, 

orman.  Ward,  and  Dickson,  were  perhaps  never  seen 

greater  perfection.     The  Pico-ees   also,  which  are 

innally  improving,  received  with  the  Carnations  their 

eed  of  admiration  from  the  visitors.     For  Carnations 

pans  of  24  distinct  varieties,  in  the  Amateurs'  Class, 

certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Woolwich. — 

the  Nurserymen's  Class,  the  large  Silver  Medal  was 

arded,  1st  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey  :  21  to  Messrs. 

jrman,  of  Woolwich.     The  collection  from  the  former 

ntained  Mansley's  Shakespeare,  Keller's   Prince  Al- 

rt,  Hufton's  .Miss  Thornton,  Young's  X.  X  ,  Adden- 

ook's  Lyd^a,  S-.-aley's  Princess  Royal,  Brooks'  Flora's  j 

irland.  Hepworth's  True  Briton.'  Seedling,  Pnxlev's 

•incess  Royal,  Barnard's  Dnkeof  Roxborough.  Elliot's 

unbow,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Hale's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

y's  Lord  Pollington,  Mansley's  Beaury  of  Woodhonse, 

mlyne's  Briseis,  Mansley's  Bonny  Bess,  EIv's  Duke 

Bedford,    Hufton's    Rosea,    Hogg's   Epaminondas, ' 

etcher's  Lord  Anson,  Pnxlev's  Prince  Albert,  Brown's 

ike  of  Gloucester.     Messrs'.   Norman's  stand  showed 

mlyne's  Rainbow  and  Briseis,Willmer's  T<-!emaehus, 

nquering  Hero,  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  Ely's   John 

right,  Lord  Pollington.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord   Mi!- 

,  and   King  of  Scarlets,   Puxley's    Princess    Roval, 

»rp'saDefiaace,  Pollard's  First-rate,  Radford's  Gj'me 

y,  Jaques'  Georgiana,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Wood- 

ise,    Pearson's    Lady    London,    Seale\"'s    Princess 

ya),    Malpa's    Mary    Anne,    Barnard's    Duke     of 

iburgh.  Elliot's  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Brabin's  Squire 

ynell,  Hale's  Priuce  Albert.  Manslev's  Robert  Barns. 

■er  Knightian  :  1st,  Mr.  Ward,  for  Wilson's  VWI  iam 

,  Fulbrook's  Grenadier,  Hufton's  Rosa,  Ely's  Duke 

Bedford,  Lady  Ely,   Lord   Milton,  Regulator,   and 

nee    of    Nassau ;  "  Smith's     Mrs.     Beits,     Brooks' 

ra's   Garland,    Willmer's  Conquering    Hero,    Cart- 

ght's  Rainbow.  Ward's  Lady  Sarah  Pavne.  Calcott's 

tus,  Puxley's  Princess  Royal,   Browne's  Bishop  of 

rter.  Brabyn's  Squire  Meyn'ell.  Elv's  Hugo  Mevnell, 

rd's  IIS,  Beauty  of  Crad'ey  and'Roi  dn  Capiiciri  ; 

Ige's  Bright  Phoebus,  Ely's  Mango,  and  Ray's  Prima 

na.     Mr.  Diekson.   to  whom  the  same  award  was 

n,   showed    Puxley's  Queen  of  R  .ses,  Elv's  Ladv 

John  Wright,  and  Lovely  A  in  ;  Cbadwiek's  Bril- 

;  and  Flora,  Barrer-ger's  Apollo.  Jaques'  Georgiana, 

id's  Rowton,  Franklin's  Queen  of  Hearts,  Brooks' 

a's    Garland,  Iron's  Defiance, 


provemenis  which  are  in  pro- 
gress in  this   class.     A  certificate  was  awarded  to  G. 
Eumonds,  Esq.,  for  a    Seedling  Picotee  named  Mrs. 
Reeves,  a   flower  of  good  properties- 
rosv  red. 


-a  heavy-edged 


Country  Shows. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.— This  Society  (the 
oldest  in  existence,  being  established  prior  to  1740) 
held  their  second  exhibition  on  the  2Sth  of  May  ;  and, 
considering  the  unfavourable  season,  some  splendid 
blooms  were  staged.  Premier  prize,  Mr.  Hepton,  with 
Heroine.  Feathered  Roses  :  1, 2,  and  3,  Mr.  Hepton,  for 
Heroine  :  4,  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  Comte  de  Vergennes  ; 
5,  Mr.  Bell,  for  Dolittle.  Feathered  Bybhmens :  1, 
Mr.  S  ephenson,  foT  Ba^uet  ;  2,  Mr.  Summers,  ditto  ; 
3.  Mr.  Bell,  ditto  ;  4  and  5,  Mr.  HeptOD,  for  Bienfait  ; 
Feathered  Bisarres  :  1  and  2,  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  Surpass  Catafalque  ;  3  and  4,  Mr. 
Hepton,  for  Royal  Sovereign  ;  5,  Mr.  Stephenson,  for 
Sir  Sidney  S  nith.  Flamed  Hoses  :  1,  Mr.  Hepton, 
for  Ag'aia  ;  2,  Mr.  Summers,  for  Triomphe  Royal  ;  3^ 
Mr.  Stephensou,  Walworth  ;  4,  Mr.  Steward,  for 
Triomphe  Royal ;  5,  Mr.  Bell,  for  ditto.  Flamed  Bublo- 
mens:  1,2,  and  3,  Mr.  Hepton,forReine  de  Sheba,  Violet 
Sovereign,  and  European ;  4,  Mr.  Bell,  for  Incomparable, 
Amatu-;  5.Mr.Hepton,forLa  Pucelle.  Flamed  Bharres: 
1  and  2,  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Polyphemus,  and  Grand 
Cairo  ;  3  and  4,  Mr.  Stephenson.'for  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ; 
5,  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Polyphemus.  S-f  or  Breeders: 
1,  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Gibbiu's  Rose  Breeder  ;  2,  Mr. 
Merry  weather,  for  Mine  d'Or;  3,  Mr.  Hepton,  for 
Gibbin's  Byblomen  Breeder ;  4,  Mr.  Merrvweather, 
for  Mine  d'Or;  o,  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Gibbin's  Rose 
Breeder. 


collection  of  Cinerarias  ;  to  Mr.  Robertson,  Nursery- 
man, Dorking,  for  Broccoli. 

June  23— At  this,  the  second  Exhibition,  the  follow- 
ing prizes  were  awarded  -.—Specimen  Plants:  1,  Mr. 
formosa  ;  2,  Mr  Scott, 
,  3,  Mr.  Rowland,  for  an 
Aphelexis;  4,  Mr.  Whiting,  for  Euthales  raacrophylla; 
o  Mr.  Ivery  ;  6,  Mr.  Ansell,  for  Lilium  longiflorum. 
Collection  of  6  Plants  :  1,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Lesche- 
naultia  formosa,  L.  biloba,  L.  grandiflora,  Polvgala 
cordifoha.  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  Eoiphyllum  specie- 
sum  ;  2,  Mr.  WhitiDg,  for  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Sollya 
linearis,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Erica  tricolor,  E.  ventricosa, 
t.  ventricosa  superba.  Collectio-i  of  3  Plants  :  1,  Mr. 
Rowland,  for  three  varieties  of  Erica  ventricosa". 
Strawberries,  36  berries :  1,  Mr.  Iverv,  for  British 
Queen;  2,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Deptford  "  Pine  ;  3,  Mr. 
Rowland,  for  British  Queen  ;  4,  Mr.  Truelove  ;  5,  Mr. 
Heritage  for  Keens'  Seedling.  Several  other  prizes 
were  awarded  for  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Roses, 
&c,  but  we  have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of 
awards  without  the  names  of  the  flowers  for  which  they 
were  given. 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society. — The  second  annual  ex- 
hibition took  place  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms, 
Edinburgh.  Although  the  weather  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  too  dry  for  bringing  the  Pansy  to  per- 
fection, the  blooms  shown  reflected  much  credit  on  the 

florists'  skill.     The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : 

24  Blooms  :  1,  Mr.  Nielson,  Falkirk,  with  Rollo, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Brilliant  Perfection,  Princess  Royal, 
Oliver  Moonshine,  Purity,  Pitho,  Pizarro,  Grot'ius, 
Mary  Jane,  Dido,  Trafalgar,  Success,  Optimus,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Captivation.  Jewess  Superb,  Actaeon,  Dulcifer, 
Juro,  Cotherstone.  Hannibal,  Black  Bess,  and  Prince 
Albert ;  2,  Mr.  M  Intosh,  Parkhill  Garden,  with  British 
Queen,  Sulphurea  elegans, Rolla,  Pizarro,  Curion,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Jewess  Superb,  Rob  Roy,  Ondine.  Brilliant, 
Mulberry  Superb,  Prince  Albert,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Cotherstone,  Cook's  Brilliant,  Azurea,  Coro- 
nation Superb,  Vivid  Superb,  Vivid,  Regulator,  Peter 
Dick,  William  Tell,  and  a  Seedling  ;  3,  Mr.  Downie,  er. 
to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  South  Bank.  12  Blooms  :  1,  Mr. 
Meldrum,Dunfermline,with  Pizarro.Othello.RobertFer- 
guson,HighlandMary,Lawsonii,B'.ack  Prince,  Mrs.T.N. 
Paton,Virgil,Daniel  Defoe,Shepherdess,Wil!iam Tell  •and 
Timothy  Trotter  :  2,  Mr.  Miller,  gr ,  Kennet  Pans, 
with  Jewess  Superb,  Prior,  Daniel  Defoe,  William  Tell 
Vivid,  Robin  Hood,  Pizarro,  Brilliant,  Prince  of  Wales' 
Vandyke,  Prince  Albert,  and  Purple  Perfection  ;  3,  Mr! 
Kerr,  gr.  to  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Firth.  6  Blooms  : 
I,  Mr.  Michie,  Hawick,  with  Gem,  Pre-eminent,  Presi- 
dent, Excellent,  Clio,  and  Arabella.  Seedlings,  £e.  : 
Mr.  M'lDtosh  exhibited  12,  No.  1,  a  dark  purple,  self, 
of  good  form  and  substance,  but  apparently  rather 
small,  having  a  singular  eye,  shaded  with  mazarine 
bine  No.  2,  dark  maroon,  self,  also  good  form,  &c., 
and  both  are  recommended  by  the  judges  for  farther 
trial.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  also  exhibited 
6  promising  Seedlings,  No.  1,  sulphur  coloured,  of  good 
form  and  substance,  with  a  -fine  eye,  named  Sirs. 
Richardson.  Several  other  prizes  were  awarded  ;  but 
we  have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  awards  with- 
out the  names  of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 


Dorking  Horticultural  Society,  May  1. — At  this,  the 
first     meeting    for   the    season,   the    following    prizes 

;  were  awarded.  Cinerarias,  4  plants  :  1,  Mr. 
Whiting,  gr.  to  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  for  Henderson's 
Eclipse,  Johnson's  Red  Rover,  Beauty  of  Woodcote, 
and  Boyceana  ;.  2,  Mr.  Rowland,  gr.  to  D.  Barclay, 
Esq.  Collection  of  6  plants  :  1,  Mr.  Whiting, 
for     Podolobium    trilobatum,     Euphorbia     splendens 

i  Aphelexis  humilis,  Azalea ledifolia. 


a,   A.   variegata,   and 

ag-s   Esther  and   Duke   of  York     fi^s   Pn'ce  I  ^^  2*'  2'«-  Heritage   gr    to  the  Right  Hon. 

«,  Prince  de   Nassau,  Jaques' Iris.  Wood's   Wil!  !  ?'    £££***.  *£?*   reJ./zJ™-.  A"   ™W 

IV  ,   Hodie's    Bright    Phcebus,   Hades'    Vesta     t*   r    n",   ^'-  ^/'v,    ™Sntfica>    Erica  suaveolens, 

it's  Duke   of  Sutherland,  aud  Smith's  S^erb      A  ^  ??d  %  HT?ar.tneUl ;   3'  Mk  ^?f«^  §r-  to  ^  •  ^<*an, 

....    -r'     r  ._      '-  CL,l\er  D"     A    Esq.,  for  Erica  propendens,  Siphocampv  us  betu   fo   us  : 

Griffin,  of  I  xbndge,  for    and    four    Azal^      CM  Jfc-  -  g-  ^^  .  ^   J  - 

fw  Picotees,   in  the   Amateurs'  Class,  the  Large    * 
ir  Medal  was  awarded  to  G.   Edmonds,    Es:u  of   a 
.dsworth,  for  a  splendid  collection  of  24  blo..ms  ;  •  5  1 ^  i^  f°?    £™   t"blfl°.Pa'    T™F«*lu™    *» 
ie  consisted  of  Edmond's  Ernest,   Augusta,  Eliza  1 1°'"'  &^ \     PT  7     P    Sp/"7"    PanflJ:JST- 

■»!»=  ■  r-Ai     »     t,(:ott'  Sr-  to   U  Barclay,  Esq.,  for  Epacrts  grandiflora, 
uiaaens  ,  2)  iLr.  Whiting,  for  Azalea  variegata;  3,  Mr.  Mitchell, 


ifieate  was  awarded  to  Mr 
sollection. 


— |- ~......    v.     s-uiuuuu  o     bluest,      AU^U! 

*  ity,  Mrs.  Reeves,  and  Prince  of  Wales  : 


of  3  plants 

gr.    to    J.     Smallpiece,     Esq.,     for     Abutilon 

striatum,    Polvgala    cordifolia.  and   Aznlea  variegata  : 


Hcbicfos. 

E.  Beck's  descriptive  Catalogue  cf  Seedling  Pelargo- 
niums of  1844  and  1S45,  with  directions  for  their  cut- 
tication,  blooming,  §c. 
This  little  pamphlet  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  may  serve  as  an  example 
that  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  florists  gene- 
rally. The  directions  for  the  cultivation"  are  the  results 
of  experience,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those 
who  cultivate  this  favourite  flower,  as  containing  many 
useful  hints.  The  seedlings  described  are  those  raised  by 
Mr.  Beck  and  sent  out  last  year,  with  those  to  be  sent 
out  at  the  termination  of  the  present  season.  The  de- 
scriptions are  derived  from  an  impartial  source.  The 
flowers  having  appeared  so  recently  and  so  frequently 
during  the  present  season  in  the  winning  collections, 
comment  upon  them  is  unnecessary. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sale  of  Orchids. — Oa  Wednesday  last  a  fresh  impor- 
tation from  Guatemala  was  brought  to  the  hummer  by 
Messrs.  Stevens.  As  was  to  he  expected  from  the  num- 
bers previously  sold  having  been  very  larae,  the  present 
opportunity  enabled  buyers  to  procure  them  on  more 
moderate  terras  than  formerly.  The  highest  sum 
realised  was  "/.  for  a  new  Catlleya  ;  a  Morniortes,  pro- 
bably not  different  from  M  lineatum,  fetched  5/,  as  did 
a  fine  Barkeria  spectabilis.  One  Epidei.-drum  Stam- 
fordianum  produced  21.  10s.,  but  5  small  plants  only 
15s.  Oiher  prices  were  as  follows  :—  Cattleya  Skinneri 
from  12s  to  1/.  Oncidium  leucocliiluni,  10s.  A  large 
Epidendrum  Iacertinum,  1/.  10s  ;  smaller  specimens  as 
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EtUe  as  3s.  Ljcaste  Skinueri  from  11.  3s.  to  21.  2s. 
Cycnoches  Egertonianum,  21.  12s.  6d.  Lselia  super- 
fciens  from  12s.  to  1/.  2s.  Epidendrum  bicornutum  ro- 
seum,  21.  Lactena  bicolor,  21.  Altogether  the  sum  pro- 
duced was  170/.  for  182  lots. 

Extraordinary  Flight  of  Butter/lies. — One  of  the 
largest  flight  of  butterflies  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
crossed  the  Channel  from  France  to  England,  on  Sun- 
day last.  Such  was  the  density  and  extent  of  the  cloud 
formed  by  the  living  mass,  that  it  completely  obscured 
the  sun  from  the  people  on  board  our  continental 
steamers,  on  their  passage,  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
■while  the  insects  strewed  the  decks  in  all  directions. 
The  flight  reached  England  about  12  o'clock  at  noon, 
and  dispersed  themselves  inland  and  along  shore,  dark- 
ening the  air  as  they  went.  During  the  sea  passage  of 
the  butterflies  the  weather  was  calm  and  sunny,  with 
scarce  a  puff  of  wind  stirring  ;  but  an  hour  or  so  after 
they  reached  terra  firma,  it  came  on  to  blow  great  guns 
from  S.W.,  the  direction  whence  the  insects  came. — 
Canterbury  Journal. 

Commercial  value  of  Insects. — The  importance  of 
insects,  commercially  speaking,  is  scarcely  ever  thought 
of.  Great  Britain  does  not  pay  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  dried  carcases  of  the  tiny  in- 
sect, the  cochineal ;  and  another  Indian  insect,  gum 
shellac,  is  scarcely  less  valuable.  More  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  human  beings  derive  their  sole  support 
from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  ;  and  the  silk- 
worm alone  creates  an  annual  circulating  medium  of 
nearly  200  millions  of  dollars.  Half  a  million  of  dollars 
is  annually  spent  in  England  alone  for  foreign  honey  ; 
at  least  10,000  cwt.  of  wax  is  imported  into  that  country 
every  year.  Then  there  are  the  gall  nuts  of  commerce, 
used  for  dyeing  and  making  ink,  &c. ;  while  the  can- 
tharides  or  Spanish  fly  is  an  absolute  indispensable  in 
materia  medica. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Death' 's-ffead  Moth. — Twenty  specimens  of 
full-grown  larvse  of  this  scarce  moth  have  been  taken 
from  the  plant  Lycium  EuropEeum,  or  Tea-tree,  in  Ter- 
race-lane, at  the  back  of  Do\vi.ing-terrace,  growing 
over  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  slate.  They  were 
first  discovered  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  by  four  or 
five  falling  from  the  roof  on  to  the  pavement.  The  oc- 
cupiers of  the  house  killed  them  as  monsters  unknown. 
Mr.  Denny,  of  Downing-terrace,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  about  a  dozen  of  them.  A  ladder  was  ob- 
tained, and  1 2  fine  full-grown  specimens  are  now  gone 
to  earth  for  their  transformation.  Mr.  Denny  states 
that  he  never  found  the  caterpillar  before,  except  on 
the  Potato,  Jasmine,  Woody  Nightshade,  Thorn-apple, 
and  Elder,  but  never  recollects  any  being  taken  upon 
the  Lycium. —  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Propagation  of  Flowers  for  Masses. — This  is  a  most 
important  matter,  and  much  depends  on  its  being  per- 
formed in  due  time.  If  store  plants  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  propagated  and  potted  off  too  late,  they  will 
not  be  easily  preserved  during  the  winter  ;  the  sooner 
this  matter  is  proceeded  with  therefore  the  better.  A 
raised  bed  should  be  prepared  in  a  situation  where  con- 
stant attention  can  be  given.  The  soil  should  be  free 
and  rather  sandy,  and  should  be  made  somewhat  fine, 
as  is  usual  for  cuttings,  and  a  canvas  screen  should  be 
always  at  hand  to  ward  off  continued  sunshine.  After 
the  bed  is  made  particularly  level,  in  order  to  equalise 
the  moisture  by  watering  or  otherwise,  a  lot  of  striking- 
glasses  should  be  placed  ready  to  cover  the  cuttings  as 
they  come  to  hand  ;  for  after  all  it  must  be  a  progres- 
sive work.  Choice  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Pelargo- 
niums, Anagallis,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, 
Nierembergias,  Perpetual  Roses,  Pentstemons,  Mule 
Pinks,  Picotees,  Double  Wallflowers,  Jacobaeas,  with 
numerous  other  mass  or  border-flowers,  may  be  suc- 
cessively put  out,  as  cuttings  of  a  proper  character  can 
he  obtained.  They  should  be  slightly  watered  when 
pnt  out,  and  should  receive  a  slight  shading  in  sunshine 
for  the  first  month,  after  which  they  may  be  gradually 
inured  both  to  sunlight  and  air. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  Ac. 
Conservatory. — Follow  up  shifting  with  such  of  the 
hard-wooded  tribes  as  require  it. '  A  turfy  compost  of 
three  parts  sandy  heath  soil,  of  a  fibrous  and  rather 
lumpy  character,  and  one  part  sound  loam  of  a  similar 
texture,  will  suit  the  majority.  The  more  tender  kinds 
will  require  lumps  of  charcoal,  stone,  or  crocks,  intro- 
duced occasionally  until  near  the  surface  of  the  pot. 
Let  every  attention  possible  be  paid  to  the  most 
thorough  drainage  ;  this  cannot  be  too  complete, 
taking  care  especially  to  use  very  hollow  crocks 
at  the  bottom,  for  if  these  lay  too  flatly,  and  become 
elosed  up  in  consequence,  it  matters  little  how 
much  depth  of  draining  material  rests  upon  them — 
all  will  be  stagnation.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Shifting 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day  here  also.  Attend  to  the 
principles  of  thorough  drainage  as  explained  in  the  Con- 
servatory section.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  winter 
flowers.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
good  late  display.  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primroses,  the 
Anne  Boleyn  Pink,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, in  succession; 
Chrysanthemums,  and  above  all,  the  Perpetual,  Tea,  and 
other  Roses,  must  be  well  attended  to  in  regard  to 
watering,  shifting,  &c.  Remember  that  the  final  shift 
should  be  given  betimes  to  those  intended  to  flower  in 
the  autumn. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines  of  all  ages  will  now  be  making  very  great  pro- 
attend   to  shifting   in   due   course ;  water  with 


liquid  manure  rather  frequently,  except  where  heavy 
syringing  is  practised,  which,  with  high  temperatures 
and  occasionally  a  lively  circulation  of  air,  will  super- 
sede, in  some  degree,  the  necessity  of  much  watering. 
Be  sure  to  give  abundance  of  air  to  all  rapid-growing 
young  stock  in  dung  pits.  Vineries. — Continue  to  re- 
move, in  a  progressive  way,  the  laterals  of  ripening 
Grapes,  provided  they  shade  the  main  leaves  ;  other- 
wise they  are  of  benefit,  in  my  opinion.  Give  abundance 
of  air  as  soon  as  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  do  not,  by 
any  means,  hurry  that  part  of  the  process,  more  espe- 
cially if  heavily  cropped.  Figs  as  before.  Peaches. — 
The  early  crop,  if  gathered,  may  have  the  lights  taken 
off ;  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  young  wood  in  a  healthy 
state  for  a  longer  period  :  however,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  this.  Those  intended  for  very  early  forcing 
may  have  any  late  rambling  growths  stopped,  in  order 
to  stuy  the  action  of  the  root  and  induce  an  early  rest. 
Syringe,  however,  heavily  morning  and  evening,  using 
a  thin  decoction  of  soap-suds  occasionally.  Late  Melons. 
— As  soon  as  a  crop  is  set  and  swelling,  give  the  exterior 
of  the  hills  a  soaking  of  warm  liquid  manure,  depending 
on  light  syringings  afterwards  and  shutting  up  early  on 
all  bright  days.  Do  not  abandon  linings  through  the 
circumstance  of  a  sunny  day  or  two  occurring.  Endea- 
vour to  keep  the  bottom  heat  from  5°  to  10°  in  advance 
of  the  average  atmospheria  heat. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

See  that  newly  planted  crops  of  Greens,  Broccolies, 
&c ,  receive  a  good  watering  or  two  to  give  them  a 
start,  provided  the  weather  is  bright  and  dry.  Sow 
another  bed  of  Endive  forthwith ;  this  will  come  in 
very  useful.  Follow  up  planting  Celery  as  spare  ground 
and  suitable  weather  occurs,  and  be  sure  to  water  most 
thoroughly  that  already  planted.  People  sometimes 
complain  of  their  Celery  plants  "running  ;"  Celery 
plants  removed  in  a  gross  state  need  little  more  than 
drought  to  bring  on  the  flowering  habit.  Get  a  good 
breadth  of  ground  ready  for  a  crop  of  Winter  Coleworts; 
do  not  be  afraicTof  manure  for  them.  Orchard. — Per- 
severe in  pruning  back  or  eradicating  all  superfluous 
breastwood,  more  especially  in  trained  trees.  Get  all 
summer  nailing  completed  as  soon  as  you  are  able,  re- 
membering that  the  wood  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  is  seldom  over  ripe  in  this  climate,  frequently, 
indeed,  the  reverse.  Disbud  the  gross  wood  from  Figs, 
reserving  the  moderate  wood,  but,  above  all,  the  short- 
jointed. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Trimming,  staking,  and  pegging  down  must  be  well 
followed  up  at  this  period,  provided  high  dress  is  re- 
quired. See  that  extra  strong  stalks  are  afforded  to 
plants  of  heavy  foliage  and  gross  habits,  as  the  Dahlias, 
Delphiniums,  Asters,  Phloxes,  &c,  &c.  Continue  to  fill 
up  blanks  as  they  occur,  from  the  reserve  ground,  and 
attend  to  the  layering  of  Carnations. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  in  last  Calendar.  If  the  Potato  disease  returns,  I 
would  advise  that  the  haulm  be  cut  off  immediately  and 
burnt  ;  quicklime  should  be  tried,  slaked  on  the  spot, 
to  preventaits  ravages  in  the  earlier  stage. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1846,  as 

obieivedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Ghiswicli 

July 

Moon's 

Barombtbb.     i       Thehmomrtbr. 

Wind. 

Rain 

A|re. 

Max-        Min. 

Max. 
73 

Min. 
46 

Mean. 
59.0 

16 

29.987 

59.734 

S. 

.89 

17 

30-140 

80.083 

73 

49 

61.0 

W. 

18 

30-142 

311.070 

78 

49 

63.5 

w. 

Mon.      13 

19 

80.063 

29-7'7 

8/ 

£8 

78.5 

s. 

20 

29771 

29.664 

84 

64 

69.0 

<L 

29-907 

29.813 

76 

55 

65.5 

s.w. 

rhuri.   16 

29 

29.763 

29.60* 

70 

55 

62.6 

s.w. 

.02 

Average 

29.967 

29.797        77-3 

52.1 

64.7 

.41 

July  10-Raln;  heavy  thowers;  clear 

II — Partially  overcast;  light  clouds  and  very  fine  throughout 

12— Clea*-  and  very  fine 

13 — Cloudless  and  hot ;  clear  and  fine  at  night 

14 — Cloudless,  with  hot  breeze ;  very  fine  at  night 

16-Oveicaat;  very  fine  throughout 

!6 — Slight  rain;  very  fine;  cloudy 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  deg.  above  the  average. 


to  get  a  little  bottom-heat  for  striking  cuttings,  you  can  us 
it  so,  but  it  is  not  required  for  heating  the  house. — If  yoi 
have  lost  your  first  crop  of  Grapes,  destroy  the  second  ;  bu 
there  must  have  been  bad  management  somewhere. 
Insects— R  W  S— You  are  right.  It  is  the  Altica  nemormrj 
called  Turnip-fly,  which  is  devouring  the  leaves.  R. — 
P  A — Please  to  send  us  the  caterpillars,  and  we  will  advis 

you  what  is  to  be  done.  R. A  Constant  Reader — If  you  wi 

turn  up  the  earth  and  find  the  nests  of  the  ants,  and  pou 
boiling  water  into  them,  the  insects  must  be  destroyed ;  c 
you  can  water  with  gas-water  along  the  base  of  the  wall.  I 

G  B — The  slug-caterpillars,  which  feed  upon  the  leave 

of  the  Pear-tree,  change  to  a   saw-fly,    called    Selandri 

cerasi.    Cannot  you  syringe  the  tree  with  Tobacco  watei 

and  afterwards  dust  the  leaves  with  soot  and  wood  ashes  ?  1. 

■ — — A  Constant  Reader — No.  1  is  Julus  pulchellus  ;  2,  the  tru 

Wireworm ;  3,  Scolopendra  longicornis  ;  4,  Julus  terrestris.  I 

Laurels — Alpha — Prune  them  in  April ;  this  is  not  so  good 

time  ;  for  if  we  have  a  wet  autumn  they  will  not  ripen  thei 

wood.    We  know  of  no  work  on  Figs  separately ;  neither  d 

we  dare  answer  your  law  question.     You  should  consul 

some  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

Laws — ION—  We  really  cannot  venture  to  give  you  a  legs 

opinion;  we  presume  that  you  have  no  remedy,  but  yo 

should  consult  your  solicitor. 

Names  of  Plants— D  L — 2,  Escallonia  rubra,  and  1  must  b 

the    same. E  S — Chenopodium   Bonus  Henricus. — 

W  W  W—  Clitoria  Tematea. R  B— Tecoma  jasminoide 

-Ghent — No.  567  is  a  new  Stanhopea,   and  a  very  curiou 

one.    We  never  saw  it  before  ;  it  is  near  saccata. Broughto 

— Epidendrum  radiatum  and  Brassia  pumila. 
PABArETTicoAT — Gtdklmus  —  "We  did  not  expect  that  a  je; 
would  have  met  with  learned  critieism.  Of  course  the  wor 
is  absurd— but  what  then  %  it  does  well  enough  ;  and  if  it  ha 
been  better  people  would  have  been  less  likely  to  read  what 
said  about  it.  The  main  point  is  the  contrivance,  and  that 
capital. 
Pines — J  IF— Under  your  circumstances  it  would  have  been  in 
possible  to  prevent  some  of  the  plants  from  starting ;  we  on! 
wonder  that  it  has  not  happened  to  more.  You  have  done  a 
that  you  or  any  one  else  could  do.  They  must  take  the: 
chance  now. 
Polmaise— P— You  shall  hear  about  this  very  soon. 
Potatoes — Xizy— Your,  suggestion  respecting  the  paper  is  n( 
practicable.  We  dare  not  advise  you  what  to  do  with  tl 
Potato  field.  Some  which  were  looking  deplorably  a  for 
night  since  have  rallied  wonderfully  under  the  present  h( 
weather,  and  seem  to  be  getting  the  better.  All  depends  c 
the  state  of  your  crop  ;  of  course,  if  it  is  gone  past  hope,  tl 
sooner  you  get  it  off  the  land  for  something  else  the  bette 
Accounts  are  as  conflicting  as  ever;  in  some  piaces  the  mi 
chief  seems  to  be  already  serious,  as  will  be  found  by  the  fc 
lowing  extract  from  the  Daily  News : — "It  is  with  extren 
regret  we,  says  the  Ulster  Gazette,  have  learnt  from  varioi 
quarters  that  the  Potato  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
a  most  destructive  and  extensive  form  in  several  localities 
this  and  some  of  the  surrounding  counties.  At  the  Diamond 
at  Charlemont ;  at  Corr  and  Derravalley  it  has  set  in,  and 
rapidly  making  its  devastations  ;  and  we  have  been  inform) 
by  Mr.  Legatt,  the  intelligent  steward  of  the  Ea:l  of  Rode 
at  Dundalk,  that  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  fields  und 
tillage  on  his  lordship's  farms  in  that  neighbourhood 
Castle-Bellingham,  county  Louth,  the  disease  is  so  bad,  ai 
is  so  rapidly  spreading, that  Sir  Allan  Bellingham  has  order 
a  large  field  of  diseased  Potatoes  to  be  dug  up  and  given  ■ 
the  peasantry  and  the  poor  about  theneighbourbood,  andt 
field  is  now  in  progress  of  being  sown  with  Turnips."  It  h 
appeared  already  in  Perthshire,  and  about  Cardiff,  as  we  lea 
from  our  own  correspondents.  In  a  month  we  shall  know  o 
fate.— As  to  seeds,  they  have  not  been  generally  good  this  ye; 
We  have  no  idea  that  Oaks  from  cuttings  (they  may 
struck)  will  make  good  trees ;  they  are  more  likely,  in  tl 
climate,  to  become  bushes. 
Roses—  One  whom  a  Garden  makes  happy— All  Roses  may 
struck  from  cuttings,  with  due  care  ;  but  the  old  French  ai 
Provins  sorts  are  slow  in  making  good  plants,  and  are  mu 
better  budded.  Nine  of  the  seeds  have  grown,  but  we  fe 
that  they  are  not  of  any  value  ;  we  shall  see  when  they  flowt 
Tuberoses— A  Constant  Reader— We  will  reprint  the  article 

and  by  ;  this  is  not  the  season. 
Watering— A  B—  If  you  can  loosen  the  surface  of  the  gron 
and  soak  it  with  water  in  the  evening,  the  garden  will 
much  benefited,  but  a  slight  sprinkling  is  of  little  servic 
the  reason  why  gardeners  object  to  watering  in  hot  weatht 
is  that  the  ground  is  apt  to  become  baked. 
Misc. — J  U  Y— Your  enquiry  has  no  relation  to  the  purpo.1 
of  this  Journal,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  subj< 
you  ask  about.     You  should  enquire  of  eome  one  in  1 

Royal  Navy. Henry— Your  Seagull  needs  little   feedi 

in  summer.  It  is  in  winter  when  it  can  get  no  worms 
other  picking  that  it  requires  to  be  fed.  He  is  fondest 
fish  ;  but  when  hungry  will  eat  boiled  Potatoes,  porridge,  & 
It  will,  however,  be  cruel  to  attempt  to  keep  him  unless  y 
have  a  pond  for  him  to  swim  in,J Full  price  for  No.  2, 18 


State  of  theWeather  at  Chiswlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
emulng  Week  ending  July  25,  1846. 


Aver. 
Highest 
Temp. 

Aver. 
Lowest 
Temp. 

Mean 
Temp 

No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 

Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 

Prevailing  Winds. 

July 

1 
1 

£ 
8 
1 

2 

ji      ■ 
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8    1 
31  3 
6    3 
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1 

W 
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1 
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1 
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3 
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6 
3 
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6 
8 

5 
4 
6 

2 
7 

i. 

8un.    19 
Hon.  20 
Tues  21 
Wed.  22 
Thur  23 
Frl.     24 
Sat.    26 

7 
70.7 
71-7 
71.3 
71-4 
72.6 

61.4 
61.4 
51.3 
52.0 
62.9 
69.7 
62.2 

61.5 
61.0 
61.5 
61.7 
62.) 
62.6 
63.4 

11 
13 
7 
18 
8 
4 
4 

0-60  in. 

1.47 

0.54 

1.37 

0.40 

1.03 

0.28 

2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 

..nperature  during  the  »bove  period  occurred  on  the  25th 
;  and  the  lowest  on  the  24th,  1838,  and  23d,  1834— therm.  40° 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Obders— In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gabdenebs' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post- 
office  orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should 
be  sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

Fbied  Cork — A  Subscriber  inquires  with  reference  to  the  re- 
commendation of  cork  cut  into  slices  and  fried  as  a  good 
mode  of  destroying  rats  and  mice,  whether  poultry,  pigs, 
and  dogs  would  not  be  liable  to  eat  them  and  be  injured  by 
it  ?  Of  course,  should  this  be  the  case,  the  advantage  of  the 
plan  would  be  much  diminished,  as  the  haunts  of  the  rats  are 
often  accessible  to  other  animals,  especially  to  poultry.  Will 
"  Anon. "  be  so  good  as  say  what  his  experience  is  in  this 
matter  % 

Hard  Wateb— E  H—Ttj  to  soften  it  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiment. 

Heating — Amateur — If  your  boiler  has  power  enough,  we  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  want  tan  at  all,  if  you  have  no 
other  object  than  what  you  mention.  A  couple  of  4-inch 
pipes  will  give  you  ample  heat.    If  you  wish  for  tan  in  order 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— M  M  R  D— Compared  with  the  Calceolari 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  your  specimens  appf 
remarkably  small ;  all  varieties  with  impure  grounds  shoi 
be  rejected  :  as  1,  5T  24,  28,  32,  34.  The  best  of  your  flow'- 
are,  3,  7,  10,  13,  18,  19,  21,  22,  27,  30,  and  36  ;  the  rest  i 

small,  or  too  much  like  some  of  the  others.* J  W—  Th 

is  nothing  remarkable  in  your  flowers  ;  they  are  small  a 
similar  in  marking  to  many  varieties  we  have  seen.* 

Fuchsias— GNL—  An  improvement  on  Smith's  Queen  Victo 
in  form,  colour,  and  size,  with  a  lighter  tube,  and  having 

corolla  more  exposed  :  a  fine  showy  variety.* W  C— Y< 

seedling  is  pretty  in  colour,  but  there  are  several  varieties 
cultivation  larger  and  very  superior  to  it.* 

Gloxinias— Drysdale— Your  seedling  appears  to  be  noimprc 
ment  on  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation.*. 

Pelargoniums— IT  H  IT— Your  seedling  is  stout  and 
formed,  but  not  a  flower  of  first-rate  quality  ;  the  top  pet 
are  not  sufficiently  even,  and  the  centre  wants  whiteness 
will  be  a  useful  flower.* 

Petunias— Z  Z— Nos.  1  and  2  are  the  best  varieties  am< 
your  seedlings  ;  3  is  good,  but  common  in  colour  ;  4,  thoi 
pretty,  is  inclined  to  be  coarse ;  and  5  is  decidedly  too  coan 

HZ—  No.  1  is  very  pretty,  and,  provided  the  marking 

permanent,   a  desirable  variety;    2  also  is   pretty,   but 

variegation  is  not  sufficiently  distinct.* T  Z>— King  J 

Queen  are  both  coarse  varieties,  and  the  former  an  ill-forn 
flower.  Eclipse,  Surmise,  Gipsy,  Picta,  and  Splendens 
not  equal  to  similar  sorts  we  have  seen ;  Buresii  and  Ala 
are  pretty  veined  varieties  ;  Caroline,  mottled  crimson,  got 
Atrorubens,  ditto  ;  and  Nigricans,  a  rich  velvety  purple, 

best  of  its  colour  we  have  seen.* W  A  O— Your  seed! 

Petunia  is  very  large  and  showy,  but  there  is  a  degrei 
coarseness  in  the  texture  of  the  flower;  as  a  showy  boi 
variety,  it  will  have  a  striking  effect  from  the  size  of 
flowers.* 

Verbenas—  Z  Z— Your  seedling  is  novel  and  very  pretty  ; 
purple  ground  with  a  margin  of  violet  purple  round 
division  of  the  corolla.  This  is  one  of  the  best  variega 
varieties  we  have  seen.* 

*  *  As  usual.many  communications  have  been  received  too  1 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  tillthe  necessary  inqui 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  tl 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  ef  whose  interes 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUAKO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : — 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Potre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state.— No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Purseb,  Secretary. 


Zi)t  Agricultural  ££a$ette. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdnbsday,    July    22—  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
TncRsnAY,        —      23—  Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  otlrpland. 
Whdnbsoat,      —      29- Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,        —      30— Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES Rose— E.  Lothian-Wiltshire. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
July    21— Eromsgrove  1  July  99— Newton 

_      22—  Plymton  St.  Mary  —    30-Ottery  St   Mary 

—      27— Wellington  |      —    31— Hadlelgh— Wakefield 

The  Meeting  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  at  Newcastle  has  been,  in  some  respects, 
inferior  even  to  that  of  the  meeting  at  Shrewsbury 
— particularly  as  regards  the  exhibition  of  imple- 
ments, to  which  we  have  alluded  in  another  column 
— but  in  others  it  has  been  vastly  superior  to  any 
that  has  yet  taken  place.  We  refer  to  the  adoption 
of  discussions  on  topics  selected  by  the  Society — dis- 
cussions led  by  gentlemen  named  by  the  Council, 
and  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  farmers  present. 
These  have  been  eminently  successful.  They  have 
been  admirable  developments  of  the  Society's  motto 
— "  practice  with  science." 

The  lecture  by  Prof.  Johnston  on  the  principles 
of  manuring,  as  a  commencement,  followed  up  by  the 
practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomson,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  dung-heaps  ;  of  Mr.  Ckompton,  on  the  use  of 
liquid  manure  ;  of  a  gentleman  from  Aberdeen,  on 
the  proper  size  of  tanks  for  collecting  it ;  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  on  a  method  of  applying 
it  ;  and  of  other  gentlemen  on  various  points 
of  practical  interest,  formed  altogether  a  body  of 
information  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
Professor  Johnston  made  some  useful  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  education  to  the  farmer  ; 
and  these  were  corroborated  by  Lord  Portman  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture.  This  is  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion which  the  farmer  wants — one  combining:  the 
mental  exercise  of  ordinary  schools  with  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  which  experience  alone  can 
■convey—  one  whose  teachings  shall  be  such  as  we 
in  common  with  some  hundreds  of  others,  have  this 
week  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  the  lecture- 
Toom  at  Nelsou-stieet,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

We  overheard  on  our  way  thither  that  "  every 
farmer  with  a  chemical  head  is  well  known  to  have 
a  lean  pocket."  Could  we  have  gathered  up  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  as  they  left  the  place, 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  have  more  fully 
echoed  the  motto  of  the  Society  than  this  ;  that 
while  practice  would  have  been  acknowledged  as 
the  only  true  test  of  ability,  the  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  "  a  chemical  head  "  would  also  be  valued 
as  of  use  in  the  guidance  of  the  farmer. 

The  discussions  on  drainage,  too,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Pakkes,  were  most  instructive,  and 
enchained  the  attention  of  an  audience  quite  as 
large  as  the  room  could  comfortably  accommodate 
for  nearly  three  hours. 

Mr.  Thomson,  and  those  who  assisted  him  in 
establishing  these  lectures,  must  be  highly  gratified 
at  the  success  of  their  undertaking  ;  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  succeed  in  inducing  the  Council 
next  year  still  further  to  develop  the  principle  in- 
volved in  them — that  of  sectional  discussions  before 
and  amongst  limited  numbers. 


In  further  pursuing  our  remarks  on  the  conver- 
sion of  Pasture-land,  we  come  now  to  consider 
the  interests  of  those  whose  capital  and  skill  are 
spent  in  its  cultivation.  Where  the  tenant  of  a 
Grass  farm  has  his  means  already  fully  engaged  in 
its  management,  then,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  the  landowner  to  permit  the 
conversion  of  his  fields.  But  there  are  many 
grazing  farmers  who  have  the  extra  capital 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  arable  land;  and 
the  question  for  their  consideration  is — "Shall  I 
not  find  it  profitable  to  invest  it  thus,  my  landlord 


giving  me   permission : 


And    there    are   many 


young  farmers  about  to  enter  into  business,  and  the 
question  for  their  consideration  is — "  How  can  I 
invest  my  capital  in  agriculture  so  as  to  derive  from 
it  the  largest  annual  return?  By  taking  a  large 
Grass  farm,  and  turning  dairyman  or  grazier,  or  by 
taking  an  arable  farm  of  perhaps  half  the  size,  as  it 
will  require  double  the  acreable  capital,  and  turning 
cultivator  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word?"  Now 
this  latter  question  includes  the  former,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  general  fate  of  agricul- 


tural estimates;  their  results  depend  upon  such 
fickle  and  unforeseeable  circumstances  that  they  are 
rarely  realised.  But  we  shall  adopt  such  circum- 
stances as  will  be  acknowledged  by  common  and 
average  experience  for  our  data,  and  we  hope  that 
the  following  statement  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  case  is  this — "  I  have  about  2500/.,  and  am 
possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  take  either  a  dairy 
farm  or  an  arable  farm ;  and  the  following  offer  is 
made  to  me — '  Here  is  a  dairy  farm  of  370  acres,  at 
a  rental  of  30s.  per  acre  ;  you  may  take  this  ;  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  you  may  take  200  acres  of  it,  with 
permission  to  break  it  up  ;  only,  as  I  shall  build 
upon  it  a  suitable  farmery  ;  and  as  I  shall  have 
to  drain  considerable  portions  of  it,  I  shall  add 
20s.  an  acre  to  the  rent?'  This  is  the  alter- 
native for  my  decision.  The  rent  is  the  total 
annual  payment  to  landlord,  clergyman,  and  parish; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  either  case  it  is  on  a 
pretty  fair  valuation.  I  find  that  the  capital  required 
is,  in  either  case,  about  the  same,  and  the  question  for 
my  decision  is  in  which  position  am  I  likely  to 
make  the  most  money."  This  question  let  us  en- 
deavour to  answer.  But  first  let  us  consider  what 
capital  is  needed  in  the  two  cases  ? 

1.  The  Pasture-farm  of  370  acres. 

Now  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  following  statement,  we  shall  transcribe  from 
the  note  book  of  a  practical  farmer  and  valuer  the 
following  memorandum  (date  1828),  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  into  the  stock  kept  on  the 
seven  farms  in  a  certain  parish  in  Gloucestershire, 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  Pasture-laud,  or,  to 
speak  accurately,  of  913  acres  of  pasture,  and  20 
acres  of  arable  land. 


No. 

Acres 

No.  of 
Cows. 

Yearlings 
and  2-year- 

Rent. 

Rent  per  Acre. 

old  heifers. 

1 

117 

31 

S 

£220    0    0 

£2    0    0 

2 

73 

20 

6 

140    0    0 

2     0    0 

3 

130 

35 

8 

200    0    0 

1  10    0 

4 

160 

40 

13 

240    0    0 

1  10    0 

5 

153 

45 

10 

290    0    0 

1  18    0 

fi 

145 

40 

8 

260    0    0 

1  17     0 

7 

155 

40 

10 

240    0    0 

1  18    0 

933 

251 

63 

1590     0    0 

1  14    1 

Now  we  shall  stock  our  farm  as  those  in  the 
above  Table  are  stocked,  whose  rent  is  30s.  per 
acre,  and  we  shall  probably  be  at  the  following 
expense : — 


1.— Stock. 

4  horses  at  308 ^120 

90  cows  at  128 1080    0 


60 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100    0    0 


315    0    0 


540 

0 

0 

2335 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

10  calves  at  21 20  0 

10  yearlings  at  51.  ..-.»  .-  50  0 

10  2-year  old  at  SI 80  0 

15  sows  and  pigs  at  21.  . .         . .  30  0 

2 . — Implements* 
3  waggons  at  201.  (or  2  w*aggons  and  2 

carts)  

Dairy  implements  

Sundries,  as  troughs,  hurdles,  &c.  .. 

3. — One  year's  Expenses. 
This  we  shall  justify  when  consider- 
ing the  labourer's  interest  in  this 
suhject — about  17s.  per  acre 
4.— One  year's  Sent. 
360  acres  at  30s 

Total  capital  needed 
But  from  this  may  be  deducted  half  a 
year's  rent 

Leaving  ..        ..  £2065    0    0 

Or  about  51.  8s.  Gd.  as  the  capital 
needed  per  acre  on  this  pasture 
farm. 

2.  The  arable  farm  of  200  acres. 

1.— Stock. 

3  pair  of  horses  at  30J.  each  horse    . .    £180    0    0 
To   consume   25    acres    of    Clover — 

8   sheep    per  acre — or  200  sheep 

bought  in  May  at  25s 250    0    0 

these  kept  on  during  winter  with  150 

sheep  bought  in  October  at  30s.        225    0    0 

and  20  head  of  oxen  bought  in  Nov. 
at  121.  each,  will  suffice  for  the 
consumption  of  65  acres  of  roots 
and  10  acres  of  Beans  or  Peas   ..        240    0    0 

4  breeding  sows  15    0    0 

£910    0    0 

2. — Implements. 
6  carts,  or  2  carts  and  2  waggons 
3  ploughs  at  51.,  3  pair  harrows  at  31., 

1  scarifier  at  101.. . 
1  roller  51.,  2  horse-hoes  at  41.,  1  Tur- 
nip drill,  61 

1  corn-drill  

Troughs,  hurdles,  &c 


60    0    0 


19 
30 


(3).  One  Year's  Expenses. 
This  we  shall  justify  when  discussing 
the  labourer's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject— about  38s.  per  acre    . .         . .     380 
1  year's  horse  keep,  6  horses  at  201.    120 
(4)  _  One  Year's  Rent. 

200  acres  at  50s 

(5.)— Conversion  of  Gh'ass. 
"We  must   add   expense    of   breaking 
up  Grass  lands.     We  will  suppose 
one-half  to  be  pared  and  burnt, 
100  acres  at  30s ■ 


500    0    0 


Total  capital  needed     . .        .  • 
From  this  might  be  deducted 
half  a  year's  rent,  or 


150 

0    0 

2230 

0    0 

250 

0    0 

Leaving £1980    0    0 

Or  about  98.  18s.  Od.  per  acre. 

And  now  let  us  consider  which  mode  of  farm- 


ing will  yield  the  largest  income  from  the  invest- 
ment of  this  capital. 

I.   PA9T0EE   FAEM. 

Annual  Income. 

1.  90  cows,  at  3}  cwt.  of  cheese  an- 

nually, or  "315  cwt.    of  cheese, 

at50».  £787  10    0 

And  for  whey  butter,  at  28.  per  cow    li 

2.  10  cows  with  their  calves,  sold  off 

at  148 

3.  70  calves,  at  28 

4.  Pigs  t  1  fat  pig  to  every  4  cows,  at 

48.  per  pig.    Deduct  18.  for  meal, 
■fee.  ;  22  pigs,  at  38 


140 
140 


66    0    0 


£1313  10    0 


Annual  Outgoings. 

1.  One  year's  expenses  of  labour,  at 

17s.  per  acre  

2.  Rent        

3.  Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent,  on 

20008 


315 
540 


955    0    0 


Leaving        £358  10    0 

as  the  farmer's  income  from  which  his  household  expenses, 
&c.  &c,  will  be  paid. 

This  income  will  also  have  to  keep   the  imple- 
ments good,  and  to  bear  risk  of  loss  by  death  among 
the  stock.     It  will  thus  be  reduced  on  an  average  by 
10  per  cent,  on  1008.,  value  of  Implements,  or    ..£10    0    0 
And  5  per  cent,  on  13808.,  value  of  stock,  or     ..     69    0     0 

This  will  bring  it  to,  per  year £279  10    0 

And,  lastly,  consider  the  income  derivable  from 
the  capital  invested  in  arable  culture. 
II.  Aeable  Faem. 
Annual  Income. 
60  acres  of  Wheat,  at  36  bush,  (a  large 

average,  but  remember  the  land  is 

worth  50s.  an  acre) ;  270  qrs.  at  50s.  £675 
20  acres  of  Barley,  at  10  bush. ;  100  qrs., 

at  30s 

10  acres  of  Oats  (the  other  10  acres  will 

go  to  feed  the  horses  and  for  fat- 
ting  stock,   <fcc),    at   7  qrs.    per 

acre  ;  70  qrs.,  at  20s. 
10  acres  of  Beans0  are  sown,  and  their 

produce  or  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duce spent  on  Peas,  cake,  *tc,  will 

help  forward  the   fatting    stock. 

200  sheep,  bought  in  May  and  sold 

after  12  months  should  pay  8d.  per 

week  at  least;  200,  at  34s.  6d.     . . 
150  sheep,  bought  at  30s.  each  in  Oct., 

and  sold  in  May,  should  pay  Od. 

per  week  ;  150,  at  19s.  Gd 

20  oxen,  bought  in  Nov.  and  sold  in 

May— say  20  weeks,  at  5s.  a  week  ; 

20  oxen,  at  58.           . .        .  • 
40  store  pigs,  at  18 


0    0 


150    0    0 


70    0    0 


345    0    0 


146    5    0 


100 
40 

0 
0 

0 
0 

£1526 

5 

n 

Gross  annual  income  . .        . .         £1526    5    0 
Annual  Outgoings. 

One  year's  labour,  as  per  former  ac- 
count, deducting  1208.  for  horse- 
keep,  which  is  supplied  by  10  acres 
of  Oats,  and  Carrots,  &c,  and 
some  Beans  also  grown  on  thefarm  £380  0  0 
Seed. 

60  acres  of  Wlieat,  at  2  bush. ;  120  at  7s.      42    0    0 

20  acres  of  Barley,  at  3  bush.;  60  at  4s.      12    0    0 

20  acres  of  Oats,  at  4  bush.  ;  SO  at  3s.       12    0    0 

25  acres  Of  Clover-seed  and  Rye-grass, 

at  18.  per  acre  25    0    0 

20  acres  of  Swedes,  5  lbs.  per  acre ; 

100  at  Is 5    0    0 

5  acres  of  Carrots,  5  lbs.  per  acre  ;  25 

at  Is.  6(8 1  17    6 

20  acres  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  5  lbs.  per 

acre  ;  100  at  Is 5    0    0 

20  acres  of  common  Turnip  ;  100  at  9d.      3  15    0 

Rent  500    0    " 

Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent,  on  20008.    100    0 


■  £1086  12    6 


Leaving    ..    "^..    £439  12    6 
This  income  will  also  have  to  keep  the  imple- 
ments good,  and  it  will  have  to  bear  the  risk  of 
losses  by  death  among  the  stock.     It  will  thus  be 
reduced  on  an  average  by 

10  per  cent,  on  implements  (1708.)         . .  £17    0    0 
And  5  per  cent,  on  live  stock  (9108.)      . .    45  10    0 

62  10    0 
Which  will  reduce  it  to  £377  2s.  Sd. 

According  to  this  calculation,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  a  pretty  fair  one  (although  it,  perhaps,  repre- 
sents the  case  too  favourably  for  the  farmer  in  both 
cases),  a  tenant  farmer  may  make  about  2S0?.  a-year 
off  a  capital  of  2060?.  in  dairy  farming,  and  he  may 
make  an  income  of  380?.  (?)  offa  capital  of  1980/.  in 
arable  farming.  Whether  or  not  the  actual  sums 
here  stated  be  quantitatively  correct,  we  believe 
that  they  are  relatively  accurate,  and  that_  from  a 
given  capital  more  money  is  to  be  made  in  arable 
farming  than  in  pasture,  especially  when  the  farm 
is  not  entered  on  out  of  condition,  but  in  the  state 
of  fertility  which  always  belongs  to  newly  broken 
up  land. 

After  having  thus  illustrated  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  might  here  leave  it,  and  commence 
on  the  interest  of  the  labourers  in  the  matter  ;  but 
we  wish  to  say  one  word  further  on  that  connection 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  will  most  con- 
duce to  the  interests  of  both. 

Why  is  it  of  importance  that  the  farmer  should 
possess  both  sufficient  capital  and  sufficient  intelli- 
gence before  it  is  advisable  for  his  landlord  to  per- 
mit him  to  break  up  his  pastures  ?  Simply  that  in 
the  first  case  it  may  be  his  interest  to  treat  the  land 
well,  and  that  in  the  second  he  may  see  it  to  be  so. 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  farm  of  200  acres  we  grow 
60  acres  of  Wheat,  20  of  Barley,  20  of  Oats.  20  of  Beans,  20  of 
Swedes,  20  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  20  of  common  Turnips,  5  of 
Carrots,  and  25  of  Clover.  A  rotation  to  bring  about  this  pro- 
duce is  easily  arranged. 
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Now,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  induce  afarmer  to  treat 
the  land  well  as  to  assure  •him  of  his  tenancy  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  we  would  draw  from  the  case  of! 
newly  broken  up  land  an  a  fortiori  argument  For 
the  advantage  of  "the  lease."  But  there  is  this) 
additional  benefit  derivable  from  it  for  the  landlord 
that,  give  the  tenant  a  lease  of  14  years  at  the  pre- 
sent value  of  this  wet  pasture  farm,  with  permission 
to  break  it  up,  and  he  will  .execute  the  drainage ' 
himself,  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon  between 
him  and  his  landlord  ;  or  give  him  a  21  years'  lease,) 
and  he  will  also  erect  the  buildings  himself,  accord- 
ing to  specifications  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties. There  are  few  landlords  who  possess  the 
means  of  taking  all  their  estates  in  hand  at  once, 
and  improving  them  in  accordance  with  the  present; 
state  of  agiiculture.  Well,  here  is  a  method  by! 
which  they  may  put  a  share  of  the  burden  upon 
others,  who  will  be  ready  to  hear  it  upon  those  con- 
ditions of  lengthened  tenancy  to  which  we  have! 
alluded.  

FEEDING    SHEEP. 

{From  a  Cornish  Paper.) 

It  will  he  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  a 
resolution  was  passed  several  months  since  by  the 
members  of  the  Probus  Farmers'  Club,  to  undertake  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  Sheep,  on  Barte- 
liver  farm,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  Doble,  in 
order  to  test  the  experiments  of  Professor  Playfair  and 
Mr.  Morton,  conducted  on  Whitfield  farm,  on  the  same 
subject.  The  results  on  Whitfield  farm  showed  that 
five  sheep  fed  under  a  dark  warm  shed,  consumed  less 
than  one-half  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  five  fed 
in  the  open  field  ;  with  an  increase  at  the  same  time 
of  4  lbs.  more  mutton  during  six  weeks.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  this  was,  that  warmth  was  an  equiva- 
lent for  food,  that  the  protection  afforded  was  equal  to 
a  certain  amount  of  Turnips,  and  that,  therefore,  food 
may  be  economised  by  protecting  the  farmer's  live 
stock  from  cold  and  wet,  during  the  winter.  The  ex- 
periments on  Barteliver  farm,  during  12  weeks,  from 
the  5th  December,  1845,  to  the  28th  February,  1846, 
show  a  different  result  from  those  on  Whitfield  farm. 
Three  lots  of  Leicester  sheep  were  selected  from  one 
flock,  of  nearly  equal  weight,  each  lot  consisting  of  five 
sheep. 

No.  1  was  fed  in  an  open  field,  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  on  an  unlimited  quantity  of  Swedes 
and  Grass. 

No.  2.  Fed  in  an  open  house,  having  a  yard  attached, 
and  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric changes  than  No.  1. 

No.  3.  Fed  in  the  dark,  in  a  close  warm  shed. 

The  two  last  lots  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  Hay  and 
Swedes,  and  the  weight  of  each  consumed  was  accurately 
determined  daily.  The  weight  of  each  lot  of  sheep  was 
ascertained  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 


seed,  &c.  A  machine  (Suffolk  drill)  of  ordinary  breadth, 
drawn  by  three  horses,  ,and  attended  by  two  men  and  a 
boy,  will  sow  from  10  to  15  acres  a  day — 'the  kind  of 
seed  sown,  and  the  width  of  interval  between  the  rows 
of  corn,  of  course,  makes  no  difference.  The  day's 
work  will  cost  14s.,  and  the  expense  of  the  operation 
will  thus  amount  to  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  acre.  In 
drilling  Carrots  it  is  necessary  first  to  mingle  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  the  seed  with  the  number  of  bushels  of  sand  or  of 
ashes  which  the  machine  is  set  to  drill  per  acre. 
Dibbling-machines  are  not  yet  made  to  get  over  the 
ground  so  fast  as  this.  Newberry's  excellent  dibble  is 
perhaps  too  heavy  to  admit  of  more  than  four  or  five 
rows  being  done  at  a  time  with  it,  and  the  cost  of  the 
operation  thus  amounts  to  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre. 
Mangold  Wurzel  seed  is  generally  dibbled.  We  have 
done  it  hitherto  by  hand  ;  the  drills  being  first  marked 
across  at  equivalent  intervals  of  the  necessary  length 
by  a  ribbed  roller.  Two  women,  whose  wages  are 
Is.  8d.,  will  dibble  an  acre  per  day.  Turnip  seed  is 
sown  by  a  two-furrowed  drill  drawn  by  one  horse  and 
a  man.  These  cost,  say  5s. ;  and  will  get  over  5  acres 
per  diem. 

3.  Setting  Potatoes. — This  is  done  at  day's  wages  by 
women,  who  walk  backwards  in  the  drills,  each  with  a 
basket  full  of  sets,  and  place  them  as  they  proceed  at 
intervals  of  a  foot.  They  are  kept  from  idling  by  two 
ploughs,  which  continually  circling  the  party,  open 
fresh  drills  on  one  side  and  close  them  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  number  of  setters  being  proportioned  to  the 
work,  the  whole  operation  proceeds  together  without 
hindrance  in  any  of  its  parts.  Three  women  will  set 
an  acre  of  Potatoes  in  a  day,  so  that  the  operation  of 
mere  setting  costs  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  following 
operations  again  may  be  paid  for  by  measure  : — 

1.  Hoeing  in  and  Dibbling  Wheat.  The  one  costing 
6s.  or  7s.,  and  the  other  about  8s.  per  acre.  The  one 
being  done  by  men,  and  the  other  by  men  and  two 
children  to  each,  following  with  the  Wheat.  Bentall's 
seed-dropper,  I  can  assert  from  experience,  is  a  very 
excellent  instrument  for  the  children  to  use  ;  it  saves 
much  seed.  ■ 

2.  Dibbling  Beans,  which  costs  from  4s.  up  to  8s.  per 
acre,  according  to  the  intervals  between  the  rows. 

3.  Dibbling  Plants  of  Swedish  Turnips  and  Mangold 
Wurzel.  A  practice  which  answers  very  well  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  tried  it;  i.  e.  merely  in  filling 
up  "blanks  in  the  regular  machine-sown  field  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  a  fit  subject  for  payment  by  the  piece,  though 
my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  name  a  suitable 
price  with  any  confidence.  It  would  probably  cost 
about  5s.  an  acre,  the  rows  being  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

4.  Cutting  Potato  Sets,  and  planting  Potatoes.  The 
first  can  be  done  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  sack,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  Potato,  and  the  number  of  pieces  into 
which  they  have  to  be  divided  ;  and  the  second,  if 
wholly  done  by  spade  in  land  already  prepared  for  it, 
will  cost  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  the  distance  between 
the  rows  being  30  inches.— M.  S. 


Lots, 


Average;  Average 

live     |     live 

weight,  |  weight. 

Bee   5,    Jan.  17, 

1846.        1816. 


103 
109 
10S 


117 
116 
112 


Average 

live 

weight, 

Feb.  28, 

1816. 


122 
120 
119 


Average 
weight  of 
Roots  for 
12  weeks. 


cwts.  qr.  lbs. 

10  0   0 

11  1  22 
11  1  4 


Hay 
for  12 
weeks. 


qr.  lbs. 

3"  5 
3   22 


19 
11 

11 


In  reviewing  these  two  series  of  experiments,  and 
when  such  different  results  have  been  obtained  on  Whit- 
field and  Barteliver  farms,  the  difference  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  two  seasons  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  for  during  the  period  when  the  experiments  were 
conducted  at  Whitfield,  the  thermometer,  we  understand, 
was  frequently  below  zero, — that  it  was  a  period  of  in- 
tense cold  and  stormy  weather.  Whilst  the  three  months 
of  December,  1845,  and  January  and  February,  1846 — 
in  Cornwall  were  comparatively  mild  weather,  as  the 
following  account  kept  at  the  time  will  show — 

1845.    Max.  Min.  Iners.  Range.  ^  f±*  J^ 

Range. 
Dec.  1846  503  40-9     45'6         9-4  54  28  23 

January.  50'5  46-5    48-5  4-0  55  40  10 

February  49'4  45-4    47-4         4'0  55  26  13 

The  difference  in  temperature  when  the  two  experi. 
ments  were  instituted  will  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  difference  of  the  results,  and  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  ;  but  as  far  as  the  experiments  at  Barte- 
liver are  concerned,  they  evidently  show  that  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  in  confinement  or  the  open  air,  during 
the  winter,  in  Cornwall,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  is  far  from  being  a  profitable  business. 
The  field  in  which  the  sheep,  No.  1,  were  kept,  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  a  less 
quantity  of  Turnips  was  consumed  by  this  lot,  owing 
to  the  excellent  bile  of  Grass.     [.'   .'] 


ON  MEASURE  WORK. 

Seeb  Operations.— A  large  proportion  of  the  work 
which  comes  under  this  head  is  properly  performed  at 
day's  wages,  because  the  farm  horses  and  men  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  them  ;  the  following  I  would 
pay  for  at  day's  wages  : 

I.' Broadcast  Sowing — Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  &c. 
A  man  may  sow  from  12  to  18  acres  in  a  day,  and  his 
wages,  with  that  of  a  person  to  supply  him  with  grain, 
will  amount  to  from  2{d.  to  Z^d.  per  acre. 

2.  Drilling— Com  of  all  kinds,  Carrot  seed,  Turnip 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  467.) 

Process  of  Hoeing,  Thinning,  and  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  Culture. — As  the  methods  of  hoeing  and  clean- 
ing vary  considerably  for  the  two  modes  of  sowing 
which  I  adopt,  I  shall  first  describe  the  plans  pursued 
where  the  ridge  system  is  applied. 

In  rather  moist  and  warm  weather  the  plants  appear 
in  the  space  of  a  week  or  nine  days,  but  if  very  dry  and 
cold  I  have  known  it  from  two  to  three  weeks  ere  the 
row  Can  be  traced.  Common  Turnips  generally  make 
their  appearance  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  Swedes. 
This  is  now  the  critical  period  with  all  the  Turnip 
tribe  for  the  regularity  of  the  future  plant  ;  in  fact,  a 
crop  or  no  crop  is  decided  in  the  succeeding  10  or 
15  days.  It  is  an  anxious,  important,  and  exciting 
time  with  the  great  flock  masters  of  this  kingdom  daily 
to  watch  their  Turnip  fields  and  notice  at  this  period 
how  the  young  plants 'struggle  for  existence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  beetle,  &c,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate ;  the  insects  actively  sucking  the  sap  from  the  seed 
leaves,  and  the  scorching  sun  as  rapidly  drying  up  the 
wounded  leaflet  into  a  black  withered  speck  ;  first  one 
seed  leaf  may  be  seen  to  fail,  next  the  other  shrivels 
up,  and  when  this  is.  the  case  the  destruction  of  the 
plant  is  complete,  as  the  stump  withers  and  disappears 
in  another  day  or  two.  It  is  surprising  with  what  ra- 
pidity this  work  of  devastation  proceeds ;  one  day 
blanks  will  be  noticed  in  the  rows  of  plants  of  2  or 
3  inches  in  length  ;  in  another  day  or  two  these  blanks 
will  have  extended  to  afoot;  in  a  few  days  more  the 
openings  will  have  increased  to  3  or  4  feet ;  and  thus 
in  10  or  12  days  the  farmer's  prospect  for  plenty  of 
winter  food  for  his  flocks  is  partially  or  completely 
blasted.  But  when  the  brairding  season  is  favoured 
occasionally  with  a  mild  wet  day,  the  withering  effect 
of  the  sun  and  wind  on  the  wounded  plant  is  not  so 
severe,  for  in  such  a  season  the  seed  leaves  may  be 
seen  pierced  in  numerous  places  by  the  proboscis  of  the 
beetle  ;  but  the  occasional  moisture,  keeping  the  ground 
cool,  enables  the  tiny  plant  to  survive,  and  at  last, 
when  the  second  or  rough  leaves  become  perceptible, 
pashing  out  like  the  head  of  a  pin  between  the  ragged 
and  much  damaged  seed  leaves,  the  cultivator  perceives 
to  his  great  relief  that  the  struggle  in  a  few  dars  more 
will  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  almost  imperceptible 
but  very  formidable  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  rough  leaves  increase  to  the  size  of 
a  shilling  or  a  little  larger,  I  commence  operations  with 


a  single  horse  hoe,  which  is  armed  with  a  sharpdouble- 
flanged  share  in  front  and  two  scythe-like  cutters 
behind,  which  effectually  cut  off  all  the  weeds  to  the 
width  of  17  to  20  inches,  and  move  the  land  2  to  3 
inches  deep.  The  hoe  is  set  to  go  as  near  the  rows  of 
plants  as  possible,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb  them  or 
the  manure  below  ;  generally  speaking  the  two  scythe- 
like  cutters  come  within  4  or  5  inches  of  the  centre  of 
the  row.  The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ridges  after  the  horse  hoe  has  pro- 
ceeded with  its  work,  and  also  their  appearance  after 
the  sowing  is  finished. 

Transverse  Section  of  Ridges. 


a  a  a,  position  of  manure. 

&,  position  of  seed 

c  c,  the  progress  of  plant 
when  the  seed  leaves  fairly 
expand  at  the  surface. 


The  double  lines  exhibit  the 
working  position  of  the  dou- 
ble-flanged share  and  scythe- 
like cutters  of  the  borse  hoe. 
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Fig.  2  exhibits  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  ridges  after  the 
horse  hoe  has  passed  through 
the  first  time. 


Fig.  3  exhibits  the  line  of 
surface  after  the  first  hoeing 
has  been  given  previous  to 
commencement  of  thinning 
process. 

a  a  a,  position  of  manure  ;  b  .0  b,  position  of  y.oung  plant  ; 
ccc,  shows  by  dotted  lines  the  part  cut  off  by  the  first  process 
of  the  hand  hoe. 

I  would  here  state  that  considerable  damage  is  Often 
done  to  the  crop  with  this  implement  at  the  end  of  the 
ridges  if  there  is  an  intractable  horse,  or  a  lazy  fellow 
managing  it ;  for  if  the  horse  is  not  driven  straight 
forward  to  the  outside  of  the  headland,  and  the  imple- 
ment lifted  aside  by  the  handles  as  the  horse  turns  in, 
many  plants  are  trodden  down  or  knocked  out  of  the 
rows  altogether  ;  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  that  whole 
fields  are  not  above  half  planted  for  two  or  three  yards 
at  the  ends  of  the  ridges  from  this  very  circumstance. 
I  have  frequently,  therefore  sent  two  lads  to  this 
work,  one  to  lead  the  horse  and  the  other  to  guide  the 
hoe.  I  never  sow  Swedes  on  the  headlands ;  these  are 
trodden  so  hard  that  we  always  plough  them  up  the 
first  rain  which  follows  the  sowing  of  the  ridges,  and 
after  being  reduced  by  harrowing  and  rolling  are  sown 
by  the  Suffolk  drill  with  common  Turnips ;  and 
although  the  further  treading  and  abusing  of  these  side- 
lands  are  unavoidable,  while  the  horse-hoe  is  required, 
we  always  have  more  than  half  a  crop  on  them. 

It  often  happens  that  we  are  anxious  to  set  the  horse- 
hoe  to  work  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  readily  distin- 
guishable, in  order  to  cut  down  the  numerous  weeds 
which  crowd  and  often  successfully  strive  with  the 
young  Turnips  for  the  ascendancy.  However,  I  have 
seen  an  error  arising  from  this  in  very  dry  weather, 
when  applied  at  too  early  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  If  the  rough  or  second  leaves  have  not  ex- 
panded to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  roots  are  corre- 
spondingly small  and  weak,  and  as  the  operation  of  the 
horse  hoe  cuts  the  mould  perpendicularly  away  2  ox 
3  inches  deep  and  within  3  to  5  inches  (for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  it  constantly  equidistant)  of  each  side  of 
the  row,  it  lays  that  part  which  remains  very  much 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  severe  drought ;  conse- 
quently I  have  seen  the  rows  of  young  plants  in 
two  or  three  days  after  this  operation  shut  up  their 
leaves,  look  sickly,  assume  a  blueish-red  appearance, 
and  exhibit  symptoms  of  dwindling  off  altogether.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  such  a  shock  to  the  young  plant 
can  take  place  without  the  finer  portion  of  the  fibrous 
roots  becoming  withered,  and  cut  back  with  the  drought; 
and  therefore  when  moisture  comes,  the  check  thus 
given  must  necessarily  require  several  days'  exertion 
from  the  plant  to  replace  the  loss  and  re-commence  its 
onward  progress.  Dreading  this  evil,  therefore,  I  do 
not  begin  the  process  of  horse-hoeing  (unless  compelled 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  weeds)  until  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  bear  being  hand-hoed  close  up  to  their  roots 
immediately  after. 

Having  found  that  the  old  broadcast  hoers  perform 
drill  hoeing  very  indifferently  (being  bigoted,  and  too 
much  wedded  to  their  own  modes  of  executing  the  work, 
to  be  taught  a  different  way — true  types  unquestionably 
of  their  antiquated  masters  of  the  broadcast  school),  I 
therefore  soon  gave  up  employing  these,  and  put  on 
several  steady  people,  chiefly  females  with  any  children 
they  had  to  assist,  and  when  tolerably  acquainted  with 
hoeing  Potatoes,  I  found  little  difficulty  in  soon  making 
them  manage  Turnips  very  well  ;  in  fact,  the  hoeing 
of  drilled  Turnips  is  not  men's  work.  My  first  process 
therefore  by  manual  labour  is,  to  cut  off  the  surface  of 
the  ground  not  touched  by  the  horse-hoe  with  a  sharp 
hand-hoe,  and  this  is  done  by  holding  it  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  making  one  corner  of  the  cutting  part,  or 
edge  thereof,  come  to  the  surface  close  by  the  root  of 
the  plants;  this  process  is  easiest  aud  best  performed 
by  the  operator  going  down  one  side  of  the  row  30  or  40 
yards,  and  then  turn  back  the  other  side ;  it  is  easily 
done  with  great  precision  and  rapidity.  This  work 
being  effected,  the  edge  will  then  exhibit  the  appearance 
as  shown  in  diagram  No.  3.  A  few  days  after,  or  at 
most  a   week,  the  thinning  process   commences  ;  the 
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hoers  place  themselves  looking  across  the  ridges,  taking 
care  to  keep  their  feet  off  the  young  plants,  and  com- 
mence  catting,  or  drawing  off  a  part  of  the  row  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  length,  according  as  fine,  large, 
healthy  ones  come  in  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  bring 
away  the  mould,  about  1  or  U  inches  in  depth.  In 
proceeding  onward  in  making  these  openings,  one,  two, 
three,  or  it  may  be  four  plants  are  left  in  a  tuft  between 
each  blank  or  opening,  and  a  boy  or  girl  of  12  or  14 
years  of  age  follows  immediately,  and  with  the  fingers, 
where  more  than  one  plant  is  left,  selects  the  best,  and 
with  one  hand  holds  this  steady,  while  pulling  the 
superfluous  ones  with  the  other.  This  I  have  found  to 
be  a  very  superior  plan  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  hoers 
singling  the  plants  with  the  corner  of  their  hoes  as  they 
proceed  ;  for,  in  this  way,  the  plants  are  often  left 
double,  or  pulled  out  altogether  in  attempting  to  com- 
plete the  process  ;  besides,  the  hoer  does  not  require  to 
study  so  much  precision  in  making  the  blow  or  cut,  and 
in  stony  land  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  hoe  always 


was  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  along  without  doing  return,  the  following  experiments  were  conducted  with 
mischief,  the  leaves  being  almost  wet  ;  and  in  doing  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  value,  1st,  as  an  article  of 
this  work  I  have  observed  the  fine  fibrous  roots  torn  off   food,  and  2d,  as  a  manure,  when  consumed  upon  the 


true,  consequently  the  openings  are  made  with  increased 
rapidity,  and  an  active  boy  or  girl  can  single  the  plants 
as  fast  as  a  female  can  make  the  blanks  ;  thus  the  two 
get  over  an  additional  quantity  of  ground  equivalent  to 
make  wa»es  for  both.  And  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that 
if  the  "rower  who  adopts  this  process  allow  Is.  or  Is.  6rf. 
per  acre  extra,  for  having  his  Turnips  and  Swedes 
thinned  by  this  mode,  he  will  save  five  times  the  amount 
by  the  regularity  of  plant,  and  consequent  increase  of 
crop.  This  part  of  the  operation  requires  sharp  looking 
into,  in  order  to  have  only  one  plant  at  a  place.  Every 
farmer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  two  plants  sepa- 
rated by  the  time  the  second  hoeing  comes  on  ;  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  done  without  the  application  of  the  fiogers, 
and  even  then  breaking  the  leaves,  and  tearing  the 
plant  to  be  left  all  to  pieces. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
leaving  the  plant  when  the  thinning  is  effected.  The 
Scotch  say,  "  Oh,  take  the  mould  well  away  from  them, 
so  that  they  fall  and  lie  flat  on  their  sides,  and  look  as 
if  they  were  almost  without  a  hold  in  the  soil."  This 
plan,  to  a  moderate  extent,  I  approve  of  with  common 
Turnips  ;  but  I  have  found  from  repeated  trials  that 
Swedes  do  better  if  left  Srm  and  upright  in  the  ground, 
securing  a  more  regular  plant,  and  less  likely  to  die  off 
in  severe  droughts. 

There  is  one  thing  which  requires  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  on  this  farm,  and  the  same  difficulty 
will  be  felt  on  all  dry  thin  lauds,  viz.,  in  preventing  the 
hoer,  when  making  the  blanks  in  the  rows,  from  putting 
in  the  hoe  too  deep,  and  thereby  laying  bare  the  ma- 
nure at  every  blow,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  doing 
incalculable  damage.  If  the  hoei'S,  therefore,  in  per- 
formance of  this  work,'go  more  than  1 1  inches  deep,  they 
begin  to  do  mischief  in  two  ways,  first  in  letting  the 
young  Swede  fall  too  much  out  of  the  ground,  and 
secondly  by  uncovering  the  manure.  After  observing 
those  evils  for  a  year  or  two,  and  guarding  against 
them  as  much  as  possible,  ali  the  while  wishing  to  find 
a  remedy,  I  began  a  17-acre  field  in  1840,  in  the  usual 
way,  the  field  being  mostly  light,  gravelly,  and  well  pul- 
verised, and  not  much  overrun  with  weeds,  and  finding 
from  the  softness  of  the  land  that  the  plants  were  left 
too  much  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  dung  being  to  a 
great  extent  laid  bare  at  every  cut  or  draw  made  by 
tbe  operators,  I  immediately  ordered  the  hoes  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  had  the  thinning  done  by  hand  ;  the 
work  was  executed  rapidly  and  with  great  precision,  to 
my  complete  satisfaction,  the  plants  being  left  erect, 
and  no  manure  laid  bare,  and  eventually  this  field  (with 
the  exception  of  3  acres  in  the  most  forward  part  of  it, 
on  which  the  rooks  pulled  up  more  than  half  the  plants 
in  two  days  after  the  work-people  left  for  another  field, 
and  principally  on  that  part  thinned  by  the  hoe)  proved 
the  best,  heaviest,  and  most  regular  in  plant  of  any  crop 
of  Swedes  ever  grown  by  me  on  this  farm,  and  Is.  6<z. 
per  acre  additional  to  the  work-people  enabled  them  to 
make  as  good  wages  by  this  process  as  obtained  by  the 
usual  mode.  These  depredations  by  the  rooks  showed 
me  the  necessity  and  value  of  having  a  herd  to  keep 
them  off  Swedes  or  Turnips  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  thinning  ;  for  if  even  500  plants  should  be  saved, 
it  would  amply  pay  for  all  expenses.  In  this  instance 
there  was  a  loss  of  not  less  than  30  tons. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  10  days  after  the  thinnin" 
process,  the  horse-hoe  again  proceeds  between  the  rows, 
armed  as  before,  or  with  straight  tines,  or  stirrers,  as 
the  clean  or  weedy  state  of  the  land  may  indicate. 
After  this,  in  a  few  more  days,  the  work-people  pro- 
ceed to  hoe  the  ground  between  the  parts  worked  by 
the  horse  implement,  taking  care  to  humour  the  hoe 
nicely  around  each  plant ;  special  notice  must  now  be 
taken  that  the  entire  surface  is  regularly  hoed,  whether 
weeds  appear  or  not,  because  if  there  are  none  just 
then,  very  likely  there  are  plenty  beginning  to  vegetate; 
therefore,  the  little  disturbance  may  kill  them  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  very  efficaciuus  to  the  growth  of  the  Turnip. 
In  performing  this  part  of  the  work,  if  any  plants  have 
been  left  double,  these  are  now  singled,  and  at  treble 
the  expense  to  the  hoer  than  if  it  had  been  perfectly 
done  at  thinning  time. 

After  this  hoeing,  I  consider  the  work  is  nearly  over. 
However,  the  horse-hoe,  or  light  drill  harrow,  proceeds 
again  in  another  10  or  12  days,  and  while  it  destroys  all 
weeds  showing  signs  of  life,  it  stirs  up  and  pulverises 
the  soil  between  the  rows  of  plants  for  the  reception 
and  easy  entrance  of  the  thousands  of  fibrous  roots 
which  now  begin  to  push  forth  in  search  of  nutriment. 
I  have  frequently  sent  the  horse-hoe  armed  with 
straight  tines  a  fourth  time,  on  foul  land,   when  there 


and  thrown  to  the  surface,  appearing  like  the  finest 
wool  mixed  with  the  soil  ;  but  I  never  found  such  an 
operation  slacken  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  appeared  to  do  good,  the  bulbs  having 
now  got  firm  hold  of  the  manure  under  them  are  full 
of  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth,  and  they  instantly  push 
forth  double  the  quantity  of  fibre  cut  off.  When  the 
leaves  are  fully  met,  and  at  their  maximum  size,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  fine  roots  from  the  adjoining  rows  of 
plants  begin  to  intermingle  even  at  28  inches  distance 
in  this  quality  of  land.  The  work-people  go  over  the 
ground  once  more,  after  the  third  horse-hoeing,  and 
cut  out  such  weeds  as  may  have  appeared.  One  shilling 
per  acre  is  kept  back  until  September  for  pulling  out  any 
weeds  likely  to  perfect  seed  which  may  have  sprung  up; 
these,  on  this  farm,  are  generally  Mustard,  Charlock, 
or  Groundsel,  and  some  few  places  Chickweed.  The 
payments  made  by  me  for  this  mode  of  hoeing  and 
weeding,  for  the  last  three  years,  average  from  lis.  to 
14s.  per  acre  for  Swedes,  and  10s.  to  12s.  for  Turnips, 
and  each  time  the  horse-hoe  proceeds  it  will  cost  Is. 
per  acre.  These  expenses  are  considerable,  but  the 
work  is  effectually  performed;  no  need  remains  for  lambs 
to  eat  down  Charlock,  &c,  in  order  to  let  passers-by 
know  that  it  is  a  field  of  Swedes  or  Turnips. 

When  Swedes  or  Turnips  are  sown  on  the  flat  at 
1 7:V  inches  wide,  I  never  attempt  to  horse. hoe,  being 
satisfied  that  on  this  stony  land  much  more  loss  would 
be  sustained  by  the  crop  than  any  saving  which  could 
be  effected.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rows  of  plants 
are  distinguishable,  and  showing  the  rough  leaf,  the 
work-people  proceed  to  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  stir 
the  land  as  near  the  plants  as  possible,  not  to  cover 
them.  Generally,  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the 
thinning  is  ready  to  commence  ;  this  is  done  by  stand- 
ing across  the  rows,  taking  care  to  keep  the  feet  off  the 
plants,  and  as  the  rows  are  so  much  narrower  than  in 
the  ridge  system,  I  make  the  blanks,  or  openings  be- 
tween each  plant,  from  15  to  16  inches;  each  hoer  has 
a  boy  or  girl  following  him,  to  single  the  plants  with 
their  fingers,  as  before.  The  principal  thing  inthis 
process  to  guard  against  is  to  prevent  the  hoers  drawing 
the  mould  and  superfluous  plants  too  far  back,  and  in  so 
doing  bury  those  left  for  growing  in  the  row  next  their 
feet.  As  the  ground  is  level,  there  is  little  danger  in 
going  too  deep  in  performing  this  thinning  process, 
neither  are  the  plants  thrown  down  overmuch. 

In  12  or  16  days  the  whole  surface  is  fairly  hoed 
over,  and  to  get  tin's  done  completely  requires  more 
watching  than  any  of  the  other  processes,  as  the  hoers 
are  so  fond  of  missing  those  parts  which  appear  free 
from  weeds.  When  this  hoeing  is  well  executed  for 
Turnips,  tbe  land  requires  nothing  more  except  hand- 
weeding  in  September,  which  Is.  per  acre  will  cover  ; 
but  Swedes  being  earlier  sown,  there  is  a  longer  period 
to  keep  weeds  down,  therefore  the  land  must  have  an 
additional  hoeing  ;  for  the  whole  expenses  attending 
these  I  pay  from  13s.  to  15s.  per  acre,  and  from  lis.  to 
12s.  for  Turnips. 

When  Turnips  or  Swedes  are  sown  thick,  plenty  of 
hoers  should  be  put  on,  for  the  plants  get  nursed  up 
rapidly  by  each  other,  and  soon  become  so  matted  to- 
gether that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  when 
very  long  necked  they  do  not  take  their  upright  position 
so  quickly,  neither  look  so  healthy  for  a  time  ;  therefore 
the  hoers  should  be  waiting  for  the  work,  instead  of 
the  work  waiting  for  them. 

I  may  here  obsi-rvp,  that  the  crops  of  Turnips,  and 
Swedes  more  particularly,  on  this  firm,  and  on  all  dry 
thin  lands  in  the  south  of  England,  are  every  year,  in 
August  or  September,  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
blight  or  mildew,  and  in  some  very  dry  years,  to  an 
extent  which  entirely  stops  their  growth,  and  sometimes 
brings  on  immediate  decay  :  this  first  appears  like  a 
mist  on  the  leaves,  then  it  increases  to  a  perceptible 
light  grey  dust,  and  by  and  by,  numerous  small  in- 
sects lie  concealed  among  this  powder,  which  is  thickest 
around  the  stalks  of  the  young  or  crown  leaves,  and 
on  these  the  living  fry  feed.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  this  appearance  and  disease  in  the  leaves,  is 
brought  on  by  the  severe  droughts,  first  inducing  dis- 
ease in  the  roots;  for  I  have  always  found,  that  Swedes 
much  mildewed  never  keep  well  in  store  ;  and  if  the 
tap  root  is  cut  off  an  inch  or  so  up  in  the  flesh,  it  will 
very  often  be  found  to  exhibit  a  dark  decaying-like 
appearance  in  the  centre  ;  as  the  winter  advances,  this 
decayed  part  increases,  and  towards  spring  many  bulbs 
are  either  half  or  completely  rotten.  The  mildew  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Swedes 
on  these  thin  lands,  and  also  on  the  very  best  soils  in 
the  south  ;  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the  weak 
nature  of  the  light  soils  being  the  predisposing  causes. 
The  frequency  and  severity  of  this  disease  in  southern 
situations,  therefore,  compared  with  its  less  frequent 
and  milder  ravages  on  these  crops  on  the  cooler  and 
deeper  lands  of  northern  counties,  and  of  Scotland,  are 
convincing  proofs  that  the  more  humid  climate  of  the 
north  is  better  calculated  to  produce  heavier  and  more 
certain  crops  of  those  valuable  bulbs.—  W.  Fernie, 
Manchester.  ( To  be  continued.) 


farm. 

Experiment  I. — For  these  ends,  27  small  polled 
heifers  were  divided  into  three  lots  and  weighed ;  one 
lot  being  put  on  a  liberal  allowance  of  home-made  cake, 
and  another  on  foreign  (to  determine  which  of  the  two 
was  the  more  profitable  for  use),  and  the  other  upon 
Turnips  alone.  The  experiment,  which  was  carried  on 
for  nine  weeks,  was  fully  completed,  both  as  regarded 
the  improvement  made  by  the  animals,  and  the  saving 
effected  in  the  consumption  of  food  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
some  of  the  heifers  having  turned  out  in  calf,  the  re- 
sults connected  with  them  were  rendered  much  less 
satisfactory,  and  are  therefore  precluded  ;  though,  such 
as  they  were,  they  yielded  a  greatly  inferior  return  to 
that  made  by  sheep  in  a  similar  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  experiment, 
viz.,  the  value  of  Linseed-cake  as  a  manure  when  con- 
sumed in  the  court-yard,  the  following  are  its  results : 
— The  dung  made  from  the  animals  receiving  the  cake, 
being  kept  in  a  heap  by  itself,  was  tested  with  a  similar 
quantity,  made  at  the  same  time,  by  another  lot  of 
cattle  in  a  different  yard,  all  of  them  receiving  a  full 
supply  of  stored  Swedish  Turnips  ;  attention  being  paid 
both  to  the  preparation  and  decomposition  of  the  ma- 
nures, in  order  to  have  them  as  nearly  as  possible  alike. 
The  dung-heap  from  the  cake  contained  144  cubic 
yards,  to  produce  which  had  been  consumed  3744  lbs. 
of  cake  (equal  weights  of  home  and  foreign),  thus  giving 
26  ibs.  of  cake  to  the  cubic  yard.  The  dung  so  pre- 
pared was  then  applied  to  three  different  fields  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  at  the  rate  of  16  cart-loads  per  acre, 
each  cart  containing  1  A  cubic  yards,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  manure.  Shortly  after  the  plants 
were  singled,  those  from  the  cake  manure  showed  them- 
selves more  in  advance  than  others  in  the  same  fields, 
and  kept  a  decided  superiority  over  them  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  thereby  giving  hopes  of  a 
larger  return  than  was  ultimately  realised.  On  the 
27th  December,  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in  each  field, 
consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  was  taken  up 
and  weighed,  the  roots  and  tops  being  taken  off,  when 
the  average  of  the  three  fields  was  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Quantity     w-^j.- 
of  land  in!,  "  eiS" 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LINSEED  CAKE  AND 
OTHER  SUBSTANCES,  IN  FATTENING 
SHEEP   AND    CATTLE. 

By  Mk.  Bbuce,  YTaughton,  East  Lothian. 
Ha-ving  made  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  Linseed-cake 
fur  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  fattening  live  stock, 
and  being  a  little  doubtful  of  its  use  giving  a  profitable  ( 


'  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  confine  the  value  of  this 
manure,  so  rich  in  the  phosphates,  to  its  effect  upon  an  alkaline 
plant. 

To  test  the  value  of  Linseed-cake  still  further,  but  by 
a  different  method,  two  lots  of  sheep,  of  60  each,  were 
taken  from  two  flocks  that  were  feeding  upon  the  farm, 
aud  each  lot  was  then  separated  into  three  divisions  and 
weighed  ;  20  being  put  on  home-cake,  20  on  foreign, 
and  20   on  Turnips  alone.       A  part  of   two   fields  of 
Swedish  Turnips  was   next  selected,  where  they  pre- 
sented a  uniformity  of  soil  and  crop,  one-half  of   the 
crop,  in  both  fields,  having  been  parried  home.     The 
two    parts  thus  selected  were  then   each  divided   into 
three  equal  portions  with   a  chain,  and  20   sheep  put- 
into  each  portion.     Lot   1st  consisted  of  60  half-bred 
Dinmonts  of  good  quality,  which,  to  simplify  details, 
may  be  distinguished  by  A,  B,  aud  C  :  division  A  con- 
suming  the  home-cake,  B  the  foreign,  and  C  Turnips 
alone.     The  respective  weights  of  the  sheep  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1844,  when  the  experiment  commenced, 
were— of  division  A  2768,  of  B  2739,  of  C  2S03  lbs.  ; 
on  the  7th  of  February,  C,  having  consumed  its  portion 
of    Turnips,  was   then    re-weighed,  and  found  to  be 
28S0  lbs.,  and  on  the  1st  March,  A  and  B  having  also 
consumed  theirs,  were  found  to  be,  A  3054,  B  2966  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  cake  consumed  by  each  division  was 
1182  lbs.,  being  nearly   16  oz.  per  day  to  each.     Lot 
2d  consisted  of  60  Cheviot  Dinmonts  of  inferior  quality, 
whose  respective  divisions  may  be  designated  by  D,  E, 
and  F  ;  D  getting  home-cake,  E  foreign,  and  F  Tur- 
nips alone.     The  management  pursued  in  this  case  was 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  for  lot  1st,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    the    quantity    of    cake    consumed,   which 
amounted  to  44  lbs.  per  sheep,  being  at  the  rate  of  fully 
13  oz.  per  day  to  each,  an  allowance  which  it  was  found 
they  would  not  exceed.     Ou  the  9th  of  January,  when 
the  experiment  commenced,  their  respective   weights 
were— D  2082,  E  2001,  and  F  2031  lbs.      On  the  15th 
February,   F,    having    finished   its    portion,   weighed 
2097  lbs.,  and  on  the  2d  March,  D  and  E,  having  also 
finished  theirs,  weighed  D  2315,  and  E  2274  lbs.     The 
two  cake  divisions  in  each    lot  consuming  the   same 
quantity  of  Turnips. 
Tabular  View  of  the  Improvement  made  by  the  different  divisions. 
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*  With  regard  to  the  increased  live  weight  of  the  sheep,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  however  much  the  animal  is  improved,  its 
waste  or  refuse  remains  unaltered  ;  consequently  whatever  is 
gained  must  be  of  real  value. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  Table  that  the 
improvement  made  by  C  and  F  is  below  an  average  ; 
this,  however,  would  have  been  anticipated  by  any  per- 
son having  the  least  experience  in  the  management  of 
sheep,  from  the  peculiar  manner  it  was  necessary  to 
confine  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  cake  as  a  manure  upon  the  future  crop.  Indeed, 
the  treatment  altogether  was  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  sheep  j  but  as  each  division  laboured  under  the  same 
disadvantage,  the  management  does  not  therefore,  de- 
tract in  the  least  from  the  value  of  the  experiment.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  the  improvement  made  by  A 
and  D  on  the  home-cake,  and  B  and  E  on  the  foreign,  is 
exactly  reversed  in  the  different  fields,  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  in  any  way  be  accounted  for. 

The  last  part  of  this  experiment  now  falls  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  the  value  of  Linseed-cake  as  a  manure, 
when  consumed  upon  the  ground  by  sheep — the  pro- 
duce of  one  field  only  being  given,  though  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  two  cake  divisions  in  the  other,  pre- 
sented au  equally  marked  and  favourable  appearance. 

Early  in  March  the  land  was  sown  with  Wheat, 
reaped  by  the  20th  of  September,  and  thrashed  on  the 
21st  December,  when  the  produce  of  the  different 
divisions  was  found  to  be  as  follows,  the  grain  being  all 
properly  cleaned  of  refuse,  but  not  separated  into  first 
and  second  quality  : — 
Tabular  View  of  the  Produce  of  the  different  Lots. 
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*  In  addition  to  the  above  return,  a  further  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  unexhausted  manure. 

Experiment  II. — This  was  an  experiment  carried  on 
during  the  latter  part  of  1 844,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  value  of  the  following  articles  in  the 
fattening  of  sheep,  viz.,  Linseed,  Linseed-cake,  Poppy- 
cake,  Beans,  and  a  mixture  of  Beans  and  Linseed. 
The  sheep  selected  for  this  purpose  consisted  of 
95  Cheviot  ewes  taken  from  a  flock  of  250,  which 
had  reared  their  lambs  during  the  summer,  and  were  of 
fair  quality  when  the  experiment  commenced,  but  from 
the  greater  part  of  ihem  wanting  teeth,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  break  the  Turnips,  they  were  supplied 
instead  with  a  full  allowance  of  Turnip-tops  (except  for 
a  few  days  afterwards  specified),  in  addition  to  the  dif- 
ferent articles  used,  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  experiment,  as  from  the  worth- 
less nature  of  Turnip-tops  in  fattening,  any  improvement 
made  by  the  animals  must  be  almost  entirely  attributed 
to  the  qualities  of  the  foreign  substances  used. 

The  different  lots,  which  consisted  of  four  of  20,  and 
one  of  15,  sheep,  may  be  classed  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
Lot  A,  containing  the  15,  were  put  upon  the  Linseed, 
having  rednocJ  iho  uuuiter  as  much  as  was  consistent 
with  accuracy  for  the  experiment,  from  an  apprehension 
that  Linseed  would  not  tend  to  improve  the  animals,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  it  contains*  acting 
too  powerfully  upon  their  systems  ;  a  fear,  however, 
which  had  no  foundation,  as  they  kept  throughout  in  as 
healthy  and  natural  a  state  as  if  feeding  upon  Grass. 
Lot  B  was  put  upon  the  Linseed-cake,  and  received  the 
same  quantity  as  D  upon  the  Beans  ;  C  was  put  upon  a 
mixture  of  Beans  and  Linseed  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  and  afterwards  upon  the  Poppy-cake,  and  E 
upon  a  mixture  of  Beans  and  Linseed.  All  the  several 
lots  being  inclosed  upon  small  portions  of  Grass  land 
equally  sheltered,  had  as  impartial  justice  done  them 
in  the  management  as  it  was  possible  to  effect.  The 
quantity  given  at  first  of  the  different  articles,  was 
smaller  than  indicated  by  the  average  consumption,  and 
was  gradually  increased  to  as  much  as  each  division 
would  freely  consume.  The  time,  also,  when  this  ex- 
periment was  carried  on,  was  limited  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  most  proper  for  getting  the  greatest  return 
from  the  articles  used.     The  results  are  as  follow  : — 


8£ 


made  after  it  was  completed,  to  ascertain  the  loss  at- 
tending its  use  in  a  whole  state — by  supplying  a  lot  of 
the  sheep  with  unground  seed,  confining  them  to  clean 

spots  of  ground carefully  collecting  their  droppings, — 

subjecting  it  to  a  series  of  washings, — evaporating  the 
residue  to  dryness,  and  then  weighing  it,  when  the  loss 
was  found  to  be  under  one  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  will  represent  the  quality  of  the 
Linseed-cake  used,  assuming  the  number  8  as  the 
average  quality  of  that  made  at  Hull : — 

Home  used  in  No.  1    . 
Foreign  in  ditto  .        .        ■ 

Ditto  in  No.  2 
Poppy-cake  of  good  quality. 

Experiment  III. — The  following  experiment  was 
carried  on  during  the  progress  of  that  of  No.  II.  The 
Turnip  tops  upon  the  farm  having  been  all  consumed 
by  the  15th  November  previous  to  commencing  storing 
the  Swedish  Turnips,  the  opportunity  was  taken  for 
making  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  saving  effected  by  the 
use  of  the  different  articles — an  important  considera- 
tion with  the  farmer.  For  this  purpose  20  additional 
ewes  were  taken  from  the  same  flock,  and  inclosed  se- 
parately for  eight  days  ;  during  which  time  the  six 
divisions  were  supplied  with  a  full  allowance  of  white 
Turnips,  which  were  duly  weighed  (without  roots  and 
tops)  and  cut  upon  the  Grass ;  the  refuse  was  after- 
wards carefully  collected,  re-weighed,  and  deducted,  so 
that  the  actual  consumption  is  only  given.  The  results 
of  this  trial  are  thus  shown  : — 
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C 
D 
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lbs. 
1782 

1781 
2402 
2312 
2699 
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Consumption  of 
foreigh  keep. 


lbs. 

52  Linseed.  \ 
3  Beans.    ) 
200  Linseed-cake. 
280  Poppy-cake. 
200  Beans. 
100  Beans.    1 

60  Linseed.  J 


Consumption  of  each 
sheep  per  day. 


lbs 

14| 

Hi 
15 

144 

16| 

22 


Foreign  Keep. 


lbs. 

7  Linseed. ) 
*  Beans.   ) 

20  Linseed-cake. 

28  Poppy-cake. 

20  Beans. 

10  Beans,     j 
6  Linseed. J 


lbs. 

851) 

1741 
1120 
1210 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  Table  that  the  saving  of 
Turnips  effected  in  division  B  is  great,  and  seems  a 
larger  proportion  for  the  20  ounces  of  Linseed-cake, 
than  Experiment  I.  gave  in  its  quantities;  but  much, 
no  doubt,  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
sheep,  as  the  lower  the  condition  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  It  may  be  held  as  a 
safe  calculation,  that  16  ounces  of  good  Linseed-cake 
per  day  to  sheep  of  9  stone  weight,  will  effect  a  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  Turnips  equal  to  33  per  cent., 
and  at  the  same  time  so  far  improve  the  health  of  the 
animals  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  deaths  by  upwards 
of  50  per  cent. 

Experiment  IV. — In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  use  of 
the  different  articles  in  Experiment  II.  produced  any 
difference  as  to  tallow,  five  average  ewes  were  selected 
from  each  division  and  weighed  ;  two  days  afterwards 
they  were  killed  and  weighed  under  the  inspection  of 
the  reporter,  having  been  driven,  in  the  interval, 
23  miles.     The  following  Table  exhibits  the  results  : — 
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Dec.  23. 

Dec.  25., 
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666 

344 

55 

52 

B 

647 

335 

57 

57 

C 

654 
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57 

57 
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641 

327 

49 

52 

E 

688 

347 

61 

50 

These  experiments  having  been  conducted  with  a  view 
to  personal  information,  a  strict  regard  to  accuracy  was 
observed  in  every  detail,  and  though  conducted  upon 
rather  a  limited  scale,  they  clearly  establish  the  fact, 
that  mutton  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  rate  per  lb., 
upon  a  liberal  use  of  foreign  keep  along  with  Turnips, 
than  upon  Turnips  alone,  taking  of  course  the  increased 
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56*  Linseed. 
4|  Beans. 
113|  Linseed  cake. 
954  Beans  and  Linseed. 

157J  Poppy-cake. 
113J  Beans. 

100  Beans  and  Linseed. 

oz. 

20 

18 
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46£  Linseed.* 

101  Linseed  cake. 
59  Beans  and  Linseed. 

106  Poppy-cake. 
133J  Beans. 

56$  Beans  and  Linseed. 

lbs. 

(  477  Linseed. 
\     36  Beans. 

1275  Linseed  cake. 
[  310  Beans. 
\     48  Linseed. 

1180  Poppy-cake. 

1275  Beans, 
f  702  Beans. 
\  422  Linseed. 

-  In  calculating  the  cost  of  production  per  lb.  of  division  A,  5  lbs.  have  been  deducted  for  the  36  lbs. 
Beans  consumed,  these  having  been  given  to  the  sheep  to  induce  them  to  eat  the  Linseed,  which  had  acquired 
a  musty  smell  from  lying  in  a  ground  state. 


The  Linseed  used  in  the  experiment  was  ground,  but 
from  the  grea^fficulty  in  doing  so,  several  trials  were 

wa^';r?n0!i?n6  'JUa,i-ty>  weiShinK  52  lbs.  per  bushel,  such  as 
was  used  in  this  experiment,  readily  yields  from  11  to  12  gal- 
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value  of  the  manure  into  account ;  and  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  used  in  Experiment  II.,  Linseed  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  Beans  the  least  so,  but  that  a  mix- 
ture of  both  forms  a  useful  and  nutritious  article  of  food. 
—  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Farming  Profits. — In  your  Paper  of  June  27,  "W.  S., 
Woodford,"  gives  his  balance  sheet  from  Michaelmas, 
1844,  to  Michaelmas,  1845,  and  desires  correspondents 
to  give  him  information  for  its  improvement  by  a  differ- 
ent management.     It  struck  me  in  glancing  my  eyes 
over  it,  that  he  gives  no  data  by  which  any  one  can 
judge  of  his  management,  unless  it  be  this,  that  he  has 
not  a  perfect  system  of  book-keeping.     A  balance  is 
valuable  only  when  it  shows  the  real  state  of  a  man's 
affairs.     Now,  this  balance  shows  a  defalcation  of  18/., 
but  it  is  stated  immediately  before,  as  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture, that  the  stock  in  1845  was  538/.  better  than  in 
1844  ;  now,  if  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  the 
520/.  which  the  gentleman  has  made,  has  been  expended 
in  stock.     The  money  is  surely  thus  better  employed 
than  lying  in  his  banker's  hands.    There  is  no  arrange- 
ment in  the  items  at  all  by  which  any  one  can  judge  of 
the  sources  of  either  loss  or  profit.     The  poultry  alone 
has  an  appearance  of  distinctness,  but  it  is  only  an  ap- 
pearance.    They  are  put  down  as  having  cost  9/.  and 
sold  at  24/.,  but  here  even  no  one  can  tell  whether  there 
is  a  loss  or  a  profit.     If  a  tradesman  in  difficulty  were 
to  put  in  such  a  balance  sheet,  no  creditor  could  sus- 
tain it.     The  first  improvement  "  W.  S. "  can  and  ought 
to  make,  is  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  simple  books  for 
keeping  his  accounts  in  an  intelligible  manner  ;  and  if 
he  is  indisposed  for  keeping  them  himself,  let  him  hire 
a  young  man  as  clerk,  and  he  will  very  soon  see  what 
pays  him  and  what  does  not,  and  then  he  knows  how  to 
act.     It  would  be  out  of  place  just  now  to  say  what 
books  he   might  advantageously  use,  but  almost  any- 
plain  systems  will  do  to  show  what  a  given  product  has 
really   cost.     A    small    farmer    may    "  lump"    things 
together,  and  from  deficiency  of  education  be  excused, 
but  certainly  an  "amateur"  with  600  acres, and  a  float- 
ing capital  of  4000/.  or  5000/.,  is  surely  inexcusable. 
An  hour  at  the  books  every  morning,  with  a  proper  sys- 
tem, will  show  a  much  more  satisfactory  balance  without 
doubt. — D.  W.,  Aberdeen,  July  1. 

Mangold  Wurzel  and  Salt. — On  looking  over  the 
Volume  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  for  1845,  I  read 
an  account  of  a  very  large  crop  of  Mangold  Wurzel 
which  was  manured  with  salt  (page  123.)  The  para- 
graph says,  "  I  ordered  common  salt  to  be  strewed  over 
the  Groundsel  and  between  the  drills,  following  the  hoes 
which  were  at  work  upon  this  weed.  The  result  was 
their  total  destruction."  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
Groundsel  was  undisturbed  by  the  hoes  and  removed 
by  the  salt  being  applied  upon  it,  or  that  the  Groundsel 
was  detached  by  the  hoes,  and  the  salt  then  applied, 
which  turned  this  weed  into  a  manure.  With  respect 
to  salt,  would  your  correspondent  advise  an  application 
of  it  to  Mangold  Wurzel  where  8  cwt.  of  guano  per 
Irish  acre  has  been  used  broadcast  before  forming  the 
drills.  With  guano  my  Mangold  Wurzel  grows  very  well 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  it  seems  to  stop 
short,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  salt  from  a 
bacon  store  would  tend  to  increase  its  growth,  and  if  so* 
at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  could  it  be  best  ap- 
plied. I  am  now  just  hand  weeding  and  thinning  the 
rows  of  my  earliest  crop,  which  is  4  or  5  inches  high. 
My  principal  crop  is  about  2  to  3  inches  high,  and  has 
had  nothing  done  to  it  as  yet,  so  that  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  have  his  opinion. — A  Subscriber. 

Rooks. — I  see  in  your  Gazette  of  June  27th,  a  com- 
munication about  establishing  a  rookery.  I  have  often 
heard  it  suggested,  though  I  never  knew  it  tried,  that 
by  placing  the  eggs  of  the  rook  in  the  nest  of  the  car- 
rion crow,  a  rookery  might  be  established.  As  the 
young  rooks  would  be  bred  and  fed  in  a  more  natural 
way  than  that  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Carr,  I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  it,  as  it  may  possibly 
suit  the  fancy  of  some  of  your  readers  to  try  the  expe» 
riment.  I  reside  where  there  are  thousands,  and  am 
their  sincere  friend. — Craven  Grazier. 

How  the  Labourer  Lives. — I  have  somewhere  read 
of  a  master  manufacturer  who  had  a  very  clever  man 
employed  in  his  works,  who  in  fact  for  his  skill  was 
more  valuable  than  any  of  his  brother  workmen  ;  but 
he  was  a  sad  drunkard.  As  a  matter  of  course  this 
man's  cottage  was  always  in  disorder  ;  his  wife  a  poor 
hard  working  creature,  and  his  children  always  in  rags 
and  almost  starving  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  man 
had  very  good  wages  and  was  in  constant  employment. 
In  vain  his  master  pointed  out  to  him  the  evils  of  his 
conduct,  lectured  and  threatened  him.  The  man  pro- 
mised fair ;  and  though  for  a  short  time  he  might  go 
on  pretty  soberly,  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  habits, 
and  was  just  as  bad  and  miserable  as  ever.  At  last  his 
master  wearied  out  with  his  constant  mal.practices,  de- 
termined to  try  one  more  chance  ere  he  discharged  him 
from  his  service.  He  therefore  told  him  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  his  warnings  had  been  disregarded,  that  he 
would  keep  him  only  on  one  condition,  which  was,  that 
"  he  should  no  longer  pay  him  his  wages  in  money,  but 
that  he  should  weekly  lay  them  out  in  such  necessaries 
as  the  family  required,  and  lay  the  surplus  by  for  rent 
and  to  put  in  the  savings'  bank."  The  man  after  some 
hestation  agreed  to  this,  as  dismissal  was  the  alterna- 
tive. The  story  proceeds  to  state  how  the  master  laid 
out  the  wages  every  week,  enumerating  each  article  as 
to  quantity  and  price  ;  for  bacon,  tea,  sugar,  shoes,  &c. 
&c,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  man  being  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from  drinking,  from  being  without 
money,  adds  soberness  to  his  industry,  becomes  fore- 
man of  the  works,  and  himself  and  his  neat  comfortable 
home  and  family  become  the  models  for  the  factory. 
Now,  sir,  the  upshot  of  this  long  story  is  to  say  that 
you  would  confer,  I  believe,  a  very  great  benefit  upon 
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us  who  live  in  the  country  if  you  could  draw  out  a 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  cottager's  family,  so  that 
we  may  bo  ready  with  a  list  to  show  him  how  he  may, 
make  his  weekly  earnings  sup- 


by  "ood  management,   _ 

port  himself  and  family,  and  how  he  may  sometimes  lay 
by  a  little  for  the  rent  and  savings'  bank.  Besides, 
wages  we  know  vary  considerably  in  different  counties, 
but"  I  know  some  people  have  brought  up  families  upon 
10s.  and  12s.  per  week,  and  14s.  is  considered  good  pay. 
How  this  is  done  I  won't  pretend  to  say  ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  a  labourer 
has  told  me  he  cannot  support  his  family  upon  13s.  per 
week  I  tell  hiin  he  is  a  bad  manager,  and  ask  him 
how  others  with  much  less  wages  do  !  He  asks  me  to 
tell  him  how  he  can  lay  out  his  money  better  1  That  u 
just  what  I  wish  you  to  help  me  in.  How  shall  I 
answer  him.  Pray  do  your  best  to  sketch  out  a  list  of 
articles,  with  their  fair  prices,  wanted  by  a  cottager  and 
family  ;  and  about  what  the  consumption  would  be  per 
week.  Ot  course  in  some  things,  such  as  a  piece  of 
bacon,  Potatoes,  &c,  he  had  better  lay  in  half  a  side  or 
a  sack  if  possible  at  a  time,  as  it  would  cost  so  much 
less  and  be  always  at  hand.  I  feel  sure  you  will  think 
mine  a  good  hint ;  pray  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  as- 
sistance  Northwood. 

Bones  dissolved  m  Caustic  Ley.—l  have  seen  much 
in  your  Paper  of  bones  being  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  manure.  Are  you  aware  that  bones  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  alkaline  ley  of  the  soap-boiler?  and 
will  form  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  any  thinness  of  fluid  required  for  appli- 
cation as  a  liquid  manure.  Am  I  wrong  in  believing 
that,  as  the  solvent  power  consists  solely  of  soda-ash 
and  lime,  it  would  be  a  more  powerful  manure  than  the 
bones  with  acid  >.  There  was  a  patent  some  years  ago 
for  making  soap  in  this  manner  ;  whether  the  patent  is 
in  force  now  I  do  not  know,  but  that  can  easily  be  dis- 
covered if  thought  worth  while. — il/.  D.  P. 

Thin  Sowing. — As  there  are  such  discordant  opinions 
about  thick  or  thin  sowing,  deep  or  shallow  draining, 
&c,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  farm  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion, at  all  times,  of  my  brother  agriculturists,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  some  experiments  I  have  made  as 
above  ;  also,  they  will  see  the  effects  of  Newberry's 
dibbling  machine,  Bentall's  dropper,  Garrett's  horse-hoe, 
and  Crosskill's  clod  crusher  ;  they  w-ill  also  be  abte  to 
judge  of  the  effects  generally  of  my  agricultural  im- 
provements. I  think"  it  our  duty. to  stimulate  inquiry 
and  comparison,  with  a  view  to  perfection,  or  an  ap- 
proach to  it. — J.  J.  Ulechi,  Tiptree-hall,  Etlvedon, 
Essex. 

Abortion. — "Referring  to  an  observation  on  abortion 
in  cows  by  "G.  D."  in  your  Number  for  June  20, 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  blame  rests 
with  the  bull ;  in  the  spring  of  1845  I  had  many  cows 
cast  calf  which  had  been  bulled  by  different  bulls  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nor  did  all  the  cows  to 
any  particular  bull  cast  calf.  If  it  is  infectious  from 
the  bull,  one  would  expect  that  the  cow  would  be  likely 
to  cast  calf  at  three,  four,  or  six  months,  instead  of 
carrying  the  infection  about  with  her  for  seven  or  eight 
months" which  is  frequently  the  case  before  making  use 
-of  it.  I  am  mors  inclined  to  think  that  some  seasons 
are  more  favourable  to  it  than  others,  and  also  some 
situations  more  so  than  others,  having  this  spring  had 
most  of.  a  lot  of  Galloway  heifers  on  one  farm  cast 
calf,  while  in  another  farm  I  had  not  one  which  did 
produce  a  live  and  healthy  calf,  and  these  two  lots  were 
in  calf  to  the  same  bulls,  and  were  divided  after  the 
bull  was  taken  from  them  the  previous  summer.  Cast- 
ing calf  at  six  to  eight  months  has  gone  on  more  or  less 
among  my  herd  of  short-horned  cows  from  different 
herds,  of  different  breeds,  and  in  calf  to  different  bulls 
for  two  years,  and  on  a  farm  where  before  that  time 
no  person  remembered  a  cow  casting  calf.  I  have 
tried  bleeding,  and  keeping  such  cows  quite  separate 
from  the  remaining  in-calf  cows,  &c.  &c,  but  as  yet 
with  no  success,  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to 
"  G.  D."  if  he  would  favour  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
-many  others  similarly  situated,  with  his  mode  of  pre- 
vention.— Q. 

To  Care  the  Gapes  in,  Poultry.— My  servants  have 
tried  the  following  experiment,  and  have  always 
hitherto  succeeded  in  curing  my  chickens  of  that  de- 
-structive  disease,  the  "  gapes."  "  Let  some  one  take 
the  chicken,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  placing  the 
other  over  its  back,  so  as  to  hold  it  firm,  and  then  let 
the  operator  take  a  small  but  firm  feather  from  a  hen 
or  pigeon,  and  strip  it  from  the  stem,  excepting  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip  end,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  chicken,  wetting  it  a  little  except  at  the  ex- 
treme point.  The  operator  should  then  take  the  head 
of  the  chicken  in  the  left  hand,  placing  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  on  each  side  of  the  bill,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  mouth  open,  the  neck  being  gently  but  firmly 
drawn  out  in  a  straight  line.  Then  observe  the  open- 
ing back  in  the  tongue,  place  the  feather  as  near  to  it 
as  possible,  and  when  the  chicken  breathes,  the  wind- 
pipe will  be  open,  at  which  moment  enter  the  feather 
quickly,  and  push  it  down  gently,  but  not  in  a  hurry, 
from  two  to  three  inches,  then  draw  it  out,  and  in  doing 
so,  turn  the  feather  round,  by  which  means  some  of  the 
worms  will  adhere  to  the  feather,  and  others  will  be  so 
loosened  that  the  chicken  will  sneeze  them  up,  and 
throw  them  from  its  mouth.  It  is  not  advisable  to  do 
it  more  than  twice  at  the  same  time,  but  if  the  chicken 
gapes  the  day  after,  you  may  be  sure  there  are  some 
still  remaining,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated." 
You  will  perceive  that  this  is  an  extract  from  a  publi- 
cation, but  as  the  work  may  not  be  in  the  hands  of 


scale  I  many  to  whom  the  information  may  be  as  acceptable  as 
it  was  to  myself,  I  am  induced  to  forward  it  to  you. — 
D.  O. 

Potatoes.— In  the  beginning  of  November  I  planted 
a  portion  of  new  land  (well  trenched)  with  Potatoes 
which  had  been  selected  as  diseased  and  unfit  for  cook- 
ing. Two  rows  of  whole  Potatoes  were  planted  by  the 
side  of  two  rows  of  sets  or  single  eyes.  Both  were  put 
into  fresh  muck  from  the  farm-yard,  about  6  inches 
deep,  and  covered  over.  The  sets  altogether  failed,  not 
one  of  them  having  appeared  to  grow.  The  whole 
Potatoes  all  grew,  and  have  been,  and  still  are  looking 
in  perfect  health  to  this  day.  I  have  taken  up  some  of 
the  plants,  and  find  that  they  have  made  abundance  of 
tubers  ;  and  these  latter  all  seem  in  a  growing  and 
thriving  state  ;  but  those  which  are  of  full  size  are  all 
covered  with  the  tubercles  of  incipient  disease,  which, 
in  their  present  tender  state,  rub  off  with  skin  of  the 
Potato.  From  these  facts  I  derive  these  inferences  : 
That  Potatoes  planted  in  November  in  fresh  muck 
answer  perfectly  well;  that  if  diseased  seed  be  planted 
you  will  have  diseased  produce  ;  and,  that  to  insure  a 
crop  it  is  better  to  plant  whole  Potatoes  than  sets.— A 
Subscriber,  Holbrook,  Suffolk. 

Potato  Disease.— the  destructive  Potato  disease  of 
last  season  has  been  observed  during  the  past  fortnight 
to  have  attacked  the  roots  and  haulm  of  early  Potatoes 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  I  did  not  until  to-day  find 
the  tubers  affected.     I  send  you  specimens  of  the  latter. 

Cymro.     [The  specimens  sent  were  far  advanced  in 
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GREAT  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND  AT  NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.    . 

EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  14.— The  reporter  has  this  year  by  no 
means  such  a  laborious  task  as  he  has  had  on  former 
occasions.  Many  well-known  valuable  agricultural 
implements — many  improvements  upon  machines  for- 
merly exhibited,  and  several  entire  novelties,  have  been 
exhibited  at  Newcastle  ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
sidering the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  and  the  expec- 
tations which  that  has  excited,  the  exhibition  must,  we 
think,  be  considered  to  have  fallen  considerably  short 
of  those  of  former  years.  Very  much  fewer  Implements 
were  shown,  and  the  space  of  ground  allotted  to  them 
was  unnecessarily  large. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 


Prize. 


Exhibitor. 


101. 

10!. 
51. 

101. 

10!. 


101. 

10!. 

20J. 


SI. 
10!. 


SI. 
10!. 


5!. 

5!. 

10!. 

15!. 

51. 

51. 

51." 

251. 

101. 


2!. 
3!. 


3!. 

51. 

5!. 

5!. 

Silver  Medal 
Silver  Medal 
Silver  Medal 
SilverMedal 
Silver  Medal 
Silver  Medal 


Mr.  John  H<"  ward 
Mr.  John  Howard . 
Mr.  Hornsby       . . 

Mr.  Hunter  . . 

Mr.  Teasdale      . . 


Mr.  Crosskill 
Mr.  Comes 
Mr.  Scrags  . . 


Mr.  Coleman 
Mr.  Hornsby 

Mr.  Robinson 
Mr.  James    .. 


Mr.  Robinson      . . 

(Not  sufficient  merit) 

Mr.  Read 

(Not  sufficient  merit) 

Mr.  Crawford      . . 

Mr.  Crosskill 

Mr.  Crosskill 

Mr.  Garrett 

(Not  sufficient  merit) 

(Not  sufficient  merit) 


Implement. 


(Not  sufficient  merit) 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Pierce 

Mr.  Zachariah  Parkes 
Mr.  Hornsby 
Mr.  Robinson 
Mr.  Grant 
Messrs.  H.  Smith 
Mr.  Stratton 
Mr.  Garrett 
Messrs.  Smith 


Best  Plough  adapted  to 
heavy  land. 

Best  Plough  adapted  to 
light  land. 

Best  Drill  for  general 
purposes,  and  also  for 
distributing  compost 
in  a  moist  or  dry  state. 

Best  Turnip  Drill  on  the 
flat,  and  also  for  dis- 
tributing compost  in  a 
moist  or  dry  state. 

Best  Turnip  Drill  on  the 
ridge,  and  also  for 
distributing  compost 
in  a  moist  or  dry  state. 

Best  Scarifier. 

Best  Chaff  Cutter. 

Best  Machine  for  making 
Draining  Tiles  or 
Pipes. 

Best  Harrow. 

Best  Drill  Presser,  depo- 
siting Manure  tt  Seed. 

Best  Churn. 

Best  Weighing  Machine 
for  Farih  Produce  and 
live  Cattle. 

Best  Steaming  Appara- 
tus for  Roots. 

Best  Skim,  or  Paring 
Plough. 

Best  Subsoil  Pulverizer. 

Best  Horse  Seed  Dibbler. 

Best  Hand  Seed  Dibbler. 

Best  Linseed  Crusher. 

Best  one  Horse  Cart. 

Best  Thrashing  Machine. 

Best  Set  of  Draining 
Tools  and  Instruments. 

Best  Steam  Power,  ap- 
plicable to  Thrashing 
and  other  Agricultural 
purposes. 

Best  Horse  Power,  do.  do 


Hayband  Maker. 
Corn  Crusher. 
Winnowing  Machine. 
Rowan's  Patent  Axle. 
Hay  Rake. 

Hay-making  Machine. 
Norwegian  Harrow. 
Tile  Machine. 
Grubber. 


Messrs'.  Barrett  iAsliton  Spike  Roller. 


Mr.  Crosskill      . .        ■■'  Wheels  and  Axle. 

Mr.  Garrett I  Kent  Drill. 

Mr.  Richmond    ..         ..  Root  Washer. 

Mr.  Harding  ..     •  •!  Whipple  Trees 

B.  T.  BKANoaETn  Gibbs,  lnrcctor  oj  the  Show. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Howard  has  again 
carried  off  the  premium  for  the  best  Plough  ;  aud  look- 
in^  at  the  work  iu  the  field,  no  one,  we  think,  could 
doubt  that  it  was  his  due.  There  was  considerable 
competition  amongst  exhibitors  under  this  head  ;  many 
wheel-ploughs  and  many  swing-ploughs  tried  lor  the 
Society's  prize,  and  the  work  of  the  former,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  best  part  of  the  exhibition  uuquestionably  was 
that  of  Sowing  Machines.     It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 


Hornsby,  of  Spittlegate,  near  Grantham,  has  again  car- 
ried  off  the    prize   for   Drill  and  Drill-presser.     Mr. 
Vingoe,  of  Penzance,  again  exhibited  his  Seed  Planter, 
which  he  has  greatly  and  most  ingeniously  improved  ; 
the  work  of  this  implement  on  the  trial  ground  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  how  the  judges  came  to  overlook  its 
claim  for  a  premium,  in  acknowledgment  both  of  its 
mechanical   and  agricultural  merit,  we  cannot  think. 
The  bottom  of  the  seed-box  consists  of  a  metallic  plate, 
with  holes  pierced  in  it  at  intervals  suitable  for  the  rows 
of  corn  ;  these  holes  are  guarded  by  brushes,  which 
hinder  the  exit  of  seed.     Metallic  slides,  to  which  an 
oscillating  motion  is  given,  also  cover  these  holes,  and 
they  are  themselves  pierced  ;  the  holes  in  these  become 
filled  with  the  seed  resting  on  them,  and  according  to  their 
thickness,  so  is  their  capacity.     As  the  slides  are  drawn 
back  the  seed  is  drawn  under  the  brushes,  where  it  imme- 
diately drops  through  the  holes  below  them,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  a  funnel  to  the  ground.     The  regular  delivery 
of  seed  thus  depends  upon  a  regular  intermittent  coin- 
cidence between  holes  in  the  fixed  and  holes  in  the 
moveable  disc,  which,  together,  form  the  bottom  of  the 
seed- box.     Last  year  this  intermittence — this  oscillatory 
movement  was  given  by  a  set  of  cranks  on  a  spindle, 
made  to  revolve  from  the  carriage  wheels;  each  slide  was 
independent  of  the  other,  and  had  its  own  crank  to  work 
it.  This  year  Mr.  Vingoe  has  greatly  improved  upon  this. 
All  his  moveable  and  feeding  holes  are  in  one  slide  ex- 
tending along  the  bottom  of  the  seed-box,  and  motion  is 
given  to  it  by  a  wheel  (moved  by  the  carriage  wheels), 
which  has  a  zig-zag  edge  :  this  edge  acts  on  knobs  or 
tappets  attached  to  the  slide,  and  as  it  revolves  it  pushes 
the  slide  first  a  few  inches  to  the  right  and  then  a  few 
inches  to  the  left  in  regular  and  rapid   succession — 
which  is  just  the  motion  wanted.     It  is  obvious  that 
upon  the  form  of  the  edge  of  this  wheel  depends  the 
nature  of  the  motion  of  the  slide  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
made  rapid  at  one  part,  as  when  its  hole  is  amongst  the 
corn  ;  and  slower  at  another,  as  when  it  is  under  the 
brush  and  delivering  its  corn  just  as  may  be  wanted. 

The  machine  has  a  manure-box  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion and  a  delivery  attached  to  it,  and  it  has  coulters 
for  covering  the  seed  ;  all  of  which,  together  with  the 
whole  machine,  appear  to  act  admirably.  We  add  the 
following  from  a  printed  statement:— "The  present  ma- 
chine (on  two  wheels)  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
depositing  of  grain,  seed,  pulse,  and  artificial  manure, 
on  any  kind  of  land  or  soil,  and  warranted  to  work  with 
great  dispatch,  equally  well  over  ridge  and  furrow  as 
on  the  flat ;  also  up  and  down  or  on  the  side  of  hills, 
thus  possessing  greater  qualities  and  capabilities  than  the 
former.  It  can  be  constructed  of  any  number  of  rows, 
with  an  adjustment  for  shifting  the  width  of  the  same 
to  any  number  of  inches  apart.  It  does  not  make  holes 
as  a  dibbler,  but  forms  grooves  in  the  soil,  by  means  of 
pressing  wheels,  and  in  the  grooves  or  beds  the  seed  is 
deposited  at  intervals,  as  dibbling,  or  in  a  train,  as  drill- 
ing, by  the  action  of  slides,  with  great  accuracy,  at  any 
quantity  to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  seen  to  drop  with 
great  regularity  in  the  grooves  made  in  the  soil,  and  is 
covered'effectually  by  hoes  from  behind.  Any  uniform 
depth  is  attained  hy  the  application  of  weight  to  the 
pressure-box,  and  the  entire  apparatus  is  readily  raised 
out   of  the  ground  at  headlands,  or  when  turning. — 

Price  3S/ six  rows,  with  manure  and  double  shafts." 

But  the  greatest  competition  under  the  head  of 
sowing  machines,  and  decidedly  the  most  interesting  in 
the  yard,  was  that  amongst  hand  sowing  machines. 
We  called  attention  last  year  to  the  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Bentall,  of  Maldon,  Essex,  as  one  in  which  the  oscillat- 
ing movement  of  one  pierced  disc  over  another  was  ob- 
tained in  a  very  elegaut  method,  and  we  have  after  trial 
found  but  little  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 
It  is  one  in  which,  as  we  thought  at  the  time,  the  at- 
tempt was  wisely  abandoned  to  unite  the  operation  of 
dibbling  and  seed  depositing  in  the  same  instrument. 
The  former  operation  is  done  by  an  ordinary  dibber  in 
advance  of  the  hoy  with  the  seed  depositer.  But  Mr. 
Crawford,  of  Moseley-road,  Birmingham,  has  made  a 
most  skilful  attempt  this  year  to  unite  the  two,  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  tried  the  instrument,  it  appears 
so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  that  we  have  ordered  one 
for  use,  and  advise  others  to  do  the  same.  The  lower 
part  is  a  flat  disc  of  some  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
which  rests  upon  the  land.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
bore,  through  which,  when  the  instrument  is  nsed,  a 
cylindrical  dibber  with  a  flat  end  is  protruded.  This 
forms  the  hole,  and,  as  it  is  lifted,  a  couple  of  seeds,  which 
in  the  act  of  passing  downwards  have  been  released 
from  the  seed  box,  and  have  since  been  waiting  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  instrument,  drop  through  the  hole 
which  the  dibber  traverses  into  that  which  it.  has  formed 
in  the  ground.  These  seeds  are  released  at  each  move- 
ment by  means  of  discs,  oscillating,  as  -we  have  de- 
scribed 'but  by  a  different  method,  and  doubled  so  as 
ensure  regularity.  The  movement  is,  in  this  case, 
effected  byslides  affixed  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
not  parallel  to  its  length  (for  then  they  would  obviously 
have  no  effect  at  all),  but  obliquely,  so  that  first  the 
one  side  and  then  the  other  acting  first  on  the  one  edge 
and  then  on  the  other  of  the  transverse  sliding  disc, 
causes  it  to  move  first  to  the  one  hand  and  then  to  the 
other,  as  each  hole  is  made  and  each  seed  required. 
—Another  attempt  to  supply  the  desideratum  was  that 
by  Messrs.  Giilett  and  Co.,  of  Stratford  on-Avon.  In 
this  a  dibber  was  connected  with  a  seed  depositor  at  an 
interval  of  some  7  or  8  inches,  so  that  while  one  hole 
should  be  making  another  should  be  being  filled,  lhe 
principle  of  the  fatter  part  of  the  instrument  was  that  or 
Dingo's,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  in  this  laps?. 
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It  is  more  complicated  and  less  efficient  in  the  rough 
jerking  work  of  dibbling  than  that  of  the  slide  move- 
ment we  have  been  describing. 

A  simple  Hand  Seed  Depositor,  for  use  by  one  hand 
only,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  powder-flask, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Stamford.  While  on 
seed  machines  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Newberry  has  succeeded  in  much  lightening  his  ad- 
mirable Dibbling  Machine.  Each  wheel  is  one  cwt. 
lighter.  A  Hand  Dibble  on  the  same  principle  was  also 
exhibited.  It  consists  of  22-inch  dibbling  wheel,  with 
12  dibbles  ;  receives  the  feed  similar  to  the  other 
machines  ;  is  in  a  wooden  frame  with  two  handles,  like 
a  round  barrow.  The  workman  has  merely  to  fill  his 
hopper,  and  urge  the  machine  forward,  as  a  barrow, 
the  implement  making  the  holes  and  planting  at  the 
same  time.  In  turning,  the  machine  is  lifted  up  on  the 
small  wheel  in  front,  which  stops  the  dibble-wheel  from 
working.  Two  rings  are  attached,  whereby  a  lad  may 
help  by  pulling,  if  necessary. — Price  61. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  Turnip  Drill  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Ulceby,  near  Barrow-on-Humber,  and 
Mr.  Teasdale,  of  Barneston,  near  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 
But  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
which  people  say  farmers  are  generally  too  apt  to  hold, 
neither  of  them  equals  the  one  we  use  ourselves,  and 
which  we  were  surprised  not  to  see  exhibited,  for  the 
maker  is  a  Scotchman  ;  we  will  give  his  address  next 
week.  But,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  the  Scotch  imple- 
ment makers  have  almost  wholly  declined  competition 
with  their  English  brethren  at  this  the  only  possible 
scene  of  such  a  contest  for  many  years  to  come  has  been 
noticed  by  every  one.  We  must  say  that  we  had  hoped 
to  have  witnessed  here  a  contest  equal  in  spirit  to  any 
of  the  many  in  olden  time  on  neighbouring  ground.  A 
friend  writing  some  weeks  ago,  ventured  to  prophesy 
"success  to  the  southerns,"  but  no  one  anticipated  "  no 
competition."  All  this,  however,  is  written  on  Wednes- 
day, before  the  cattle  yards  are  open. 

The  prize  for  the  best  Scarifier  has  again  been  carried 
off  by  Lord  Ducie's  "  Cultivator,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cross- 
kill  ;  and  the  prize  for  the  Chaff-cutter  has  been  again 
awarded  to  the  (at  all  events)  simple,  and  doubtless  effi- 
cient machine  of  Mr.  Cornes,of  Barbridge,  nearNantwich, 
Mr.  Scragg,  of  Calvely,  near  Tarporley,  Chester,  has 
again  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  a  Tile-making  Ma- 
chine. It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  for  preparing  the 
clay  by  forcing  it  through  an  iron  grating,  which  retains 
stones,  &c.  ;  and  the  other  for  forming  the  tiles.  In 
both  cases  the  material  is  emitted  at  the  end  of  the  box 
containing  the  clay,  and  in  which  the  piston  moves — not 
at  the  side  towards  the  end — the  plan,  unwisely,  as  we 
think,  adopted  by  some  makers.  There  was  not  much 
competition  under  this  head.  Ainslie's  Machine  was 
exhibited — in  which  the  clay  is  forced  out  by  means  of 
rollers  in  a  continuous  stream^and  cut  across  by  a  wire 
revolving  in  a  path,  inclined  so  "as  that  while  by  its 
vertical  motion  it  cuts  the  tube,  it  may  have  a  forward 
motion  equal  to  that  of  the  tube — the  cut  being  thus 
made  square.  It  would  be  well  in  some  cases  if  the 
public  could  witness  a  competition  between  rival  ma- 
chines, and  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  award  of  the 
Society's  judges.  This  opportunity  was  given  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  implements ;  butnot  in  the  case  of  the  tile- 
machines.  Whatever  be  their  relative  merits  in  prac- 
tice we  cannot  help  thinking  the  principle  on  which 
Ainslie's  tile-machine  acts  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
others  we  have  seen. 

A  prize  of  51.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Col- 
chester, for  his  excellent  Harrows.      They  have  not 
before  been  exhibited  in  England — though  at  the  Dum- 
fries Meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  they  were  re- 
Warded  by  a  premium.     They  are  jointed  so  that  any 
fineness  of  comb  (so  to  speak)  may  be  obtained,  and 
this  is  retained  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  attaching 
the  draught  chains  to  different  points  on  the  draught 
bar ;  but  they  possess  another  merit,  that  of  being  easily 
regulated  in  depth,  and  even  in  weight.    This  is  effected 
by  means  of  supporting  wheels,  which  may  be  placed  at 
any  height,  or  even  lifted  off  the  land  and  above  the 
frame  when  their  weight  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
strument. The  following  is  the  printeddescription  of  it: — 
"  The  tines  are  so  arranged,  that  they  must  all  cut  the 
land  in  different  lines  ;  and  no  matter  in  what  position 
or  form  the  harrow  is  placed,  the  bars  are  always  pre- 
served parallel  with  each  other,  in  the  several  altera- 
tions of  the  cut,  and  all  the  tines  preserve  their  rela- 
tive distances  and  positions.     The  bars,  which  stretch 
across  to  the  beams,  move  on  joints  :  this  enables  the 
tines  to  be  altered,  for  cutting  at  wide  or  narrow  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  state  of  the  land,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work ;  consequently,  if  the  harrow  be  stretched 
out  to  its  greatest  width,  there  is  ample  space  between 
the  tines  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  clogged 
up.     As  the  land  becomes  finer,  the  harrow  is  gradually 
compressed  in  width,  until  it  can  be  made  to  finish  off 
the  finest  work,  after  sowing  corn  or  small  seeds.     The 
coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  cut  is  regulated  by  simply 
making  the  chains,  which  connect  the  harrow  with  the 
wood-horse  pole,  longer  or  shorter  ;  that  is,  by  taking 
up,  or  letting  out,  a  few  links  of  the  chain,  which  can 
most  readily  be  done  by  any  boy:     And  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  once  the  chains  are  fixed,  the  pole  always 
keeps  the  harrow  in  the  right  position  ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  ordinary  care  should  be  observed  that  the 
horses,   in   drawing,  are  kept  abreast  of  each  other. 
When  the  lands  in  a  farm  are  laid  out  in  different 
widths,  this  contrivance  for  altering  the  width  of  the 
harrow    will    be    found    very    convenient,   when   the 
horses    are  required    to  walk  in  the  furrow.      This 


principle  of  construction  enabling  the  implement 
to  be  used  either  as  a  coarse  or  a  fine  harrow, 
the  next  point  to  be  accomplished,  to  make  it 
perfect,  is,  to  render  it  either  a  heavy  or  a  light  harrow; 
and  this  object  is  attained,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
the  levers  and  wheels.  When  the  harrow  is  wanted  to 
be  light,  if  the  lever  be  pulled  down,  and  secured  to  the 
bow  by  the  pin,  the  weight  is  taken  off  the  tines,  and 
thrown  on  the  wheels  revolving  on  the  land  ;  a  tine 
following  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  wheels.  When 
weight  is  required,  if  the  lever  be  raised  to  its  highest 
place,  in  order  to  bring  the  wheel  above  the  beam,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  harrow  is  thrown  on  the  land ;  and 
the  wheels  then  act  as  an  additional  weight,  to  press  the 
tines  to  their  work.  If  the  harrow,  when  compressed 
into  a  narrow  space,  requires  cleaning,  the  man  driving, 
by  shaking  the  lever  (which  is  closely  within  his  reach, 
when  driving),  may  easily  liberate  it  from  any  rubbish 
which  may  have  accumulated.  When  the  implement 
has  to  be  removed,  by  pulling  down  the  levers,  which 
raise  the  tines  4  or  5  inches  above  the  ground,  it  is  very 
readily  shifted  on  its  own  wheels,  and  compressed  suffi- 
ciently narrow  to  go  through  a  gateway.  There  is 
sufficient  pliability  in  the  joints,  which  connect  the  bars 
with  the  beams  ;  so  that,  on  uneven  or  high-ridged 
land,  the  harrow  will  fall  into,  and  adapt  itself  to,  the 
form  of  the  surface.  The  tines  are  all  screwed  through 
the  bar  of  the  harrow,  as  well  as  the  nut,  to  do  away 
with  the  inconvenience  of  their  coming  loose. — Price, 
with  horse  pole,  11.  12s." 

Among  other  points  which  we  may  at  present  name 
as  worthy  of  notice  (and  being  hurried  for  time  we  shall 
be  excused  for  delaying  mention  of  some  till  next  week), 
were  implements  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol. 
The  Norwegian  Harrow,  a  drawing  and  description  of 
which  we  hope  soon  to  present  to  our  readers,  appears 
to  be  an  efficient  clod-crusher,  as  well  as  stirrer  of  the 
land.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  frame-work  on  wheels, 
which  enable  it  to  be  lifted  from  the  land.  And  across 
this  frame-work  are  spiked  axles,  so  to  speak,  the  teeth 
of  each  of  which,  while  they  sink  into  and  work  up  the 
land,  clean  those  of  its  neighbour  ;  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment is  always  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Stratton  also  exhibited  a  pair  of  wi'ought-iron  wheels, 
which  deservedly  attracted  considerable  notice. 

We  may  also  mention  the  exhibition  of  an  instru- 
ment— a  Seed-sowing  Machine,  sent  all  the  way  from 
Finland  by  Count  Gripenberg.  It  was  simply  a  large 
barrel  with  holes  pierced  in  it,  through  which  the  seed 
dropped  upon  an  inclined  surface,  down  which  it  slid, 
guided  by  raised  edges,  into  funnels  which  led  it  to  the 
ground  in  rows,  at  any  intervals  that  might  be  selected. 
The  principle  of  the  barrel  delivery  is  obviously  im- 
perfect in  any  case  excepting  that  of  small  and  spherical 
seeds,  like  those  of  the  Turnip. 

A  machine  for  twisting  straw  ropes,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  a  working  man  of  Llanasa,  near  Holywell,  Flint- 
shire, and  put  out  of  hand  in  a  very  rough  way,  ex- 
hibited as  much  mechanical  ingenuity  as  anything  that 
was  shown  in  the  yard.  It  was  worked  by  the  foot, 
and  was  used  to  wind  up  the  manufactured  rope  as  it 
was  made.  One  side  of  the  machine  was  for  platting 
and  the  other  for  twisting.  One  man  does  the  whole  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  and  efficient  instrument. 
We  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  other  points  next 
week.  At  present  we  would  make  only  one  remark.  It  is 
a  very  serious  thing  that  in  this — so  favourable  a  station 
for  drawing  together  and  exhibiting  the  mechanical 
ability  both  of  England  and  Scotland — agricultural 
machine  makers  should  have  failed  to  respond  with  any 
spirit  to  the  call  of  the  Society.  This  is  decidedly  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  Society's  Exhibition — so 
much  so  that  should  it  drop  off,  and  ultimately  fail,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  be  either  at  trouble  or  expense  to  report  the 
proceedings.  For  what  matters  it  whether  this  man's 
bull  or  the  other's  wins  a  prize.  Any  one  wanting  to 
improve  his  stock  knows  pretty  well  already  what  to 
do  and  where  to  go  :  and,  even  admitting  the  im- 
portance of  the  point,  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
this  department  being  slower  than  in  the  other,  because 
it  has  already  gone  so  far,  there  is  the  less  necessity  to 
record  it.  What  our  agriculture  wants,  undoubtedly, 
is  an  improved  stock  for  the  consumption  of 
its  produce ;  but  the  means  of  improving  this 
have  been,  and  are  now,  as  efficient  as  they  will  be 
in  all  probability  for  many  years  to  come.  What 
it  also  and  more  particularly  wants,  is  improved 
and  cheaper  methods  of  cultivation— and  these  it  will 
find,  among  other  places,  in  simpler,  more  efficient, 
and  cheaper  machinery.  This  is  the  field  which  the 
Society  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  for  patronising 
— and  this  it  must  continue  to  patronise  if  its  usefulness 
is  to  grow  and  increase.  Looking  over  the  prize-list, 
we  find  that  of  the  sum  (small,  considering  the  income 
of  the  Society)  offered  as  rewards  for  imple- 
ments, nearly  30  per  cent,  has  been  withheld  "for  want 
of  sufficient  merit."  The  300/.  given  by  the  Society  as 
rewards  for  implements  out  of  the  7000/.  or  8000/. 
which  it  annually  receives  from  its  members  has  this 
year  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  200/.,  for  want  of 
sufficient  merit  in  the  articles  exhibited.  We  do  not 
wish  that  to  be  rewarded  which  does  not  deserve  it, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  sum  given  should  not  be  lessened; 
the  80/.  withheld  should  have  gone  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  prizes  which  were  awarded  ;  and  there  are 
articles  now  in  the  yard  at  Newcastle,  as  we  certainly 
think,  deserving  notice,  which  have  been  passed  over 
without  being  distinguished  in  any  way  by  the  Society. 
Vingoe's  Seed  Planter,  for  instance,  Newberry's  Dibble 


(we  do  not  know  what  special  reason  there  may  have 
been  for  neglecting  this  valuable  implement),  the  Drill 
Machine  of  Mr.  John  Geddes,  of  Cargen  Bridge,  near 
Dumfries,  and  others. 

We  ought  to  have  stated  before  this  that  the  award 
of  the  judges  was  made  after  a  private  trial  of  the 
implements  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week — 
the  former  day  being  devoted  to  the  trial  of  the 
thrashing  machines  and  winnowers— the  latter  to  the 
trial  of  implements  of  cultivation.  On  the  Friday  a 
fata!  occurrence  took  place  when  trying  a  peg  drum 
thrashing  machine — a  part  of  the  instrument  breaking 
was  thrown  off  with  great  violence,  and  striking  the 
man  who  was  removing  the  straw,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

The  public  exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  machines 
and  implements  took  place  to-day,  and  as  usual  was 
productive  of  but  little  instruction  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  crowd  looking  on,  trod  down  the 
surface  of  the  furrow-slices  as  they  were  successively 
turned  over,  so  that  the  ploughing  could  hardly  be 
judged  of,  and  the  action  of  harrows,  rollers,  drills,  &c, 
was  rendered  incapable  of  being  ascertained  in  an 
almost  equal  degree.  The  land  on  which  the  trials 
took  place  was  in  capital  order  for  all  implements 
excepting  clod-crushers  ;  there  was  not  sufficient  differ 
ence  between  the  light  and  the  heavy  land  to  test  the 
implements  suitable  for  use  on  the  different  kinds  of  soil 


Discussion  on  Manures,  and  the  Best  Method  of 
Applying  them. — We  now  come  to  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  part  of  our  task,  that  of  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  lecture-room  at  Nelson-street,  when, 
before  a  full  meeting  of  farmers,  Lord  Portman  in  the 
chair, 

Professor  Johnston  delivered  an  introductory  address 
on  the  principles  of  manuring,  which  was  followed  by  a 
most  interesting  discussion  on  various  practical  points 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  lecturer  stated  that 
the  great  problem  for  solution  by  farmers  now-a-days 
was  how  to  grow  more  food  and  cheaper  food  for  the 
people  ;  the  one  that  they  might  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  and  the 
other  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  The  one  was 
to  be  done  by  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation,  and 
by  increasing  the  fertility  of  that  already  under  culture, 
the  other  by  diminishing  the  expence  of  cultivation,  and 
by  increasing  the  produce  without,  in  the  same  degree, 
increasing  the  expence  attending  it.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  he  believed  that  the  productiveness  of 
9-10ths  of  this  island  might  be  greatly  increased. 
Every  one  would  acknowledge  that  lands  naturally 
of  similar  quality  might  fairly  be  compared 
Now  he  had  instances  in  which  lands,  natu- 
rally the  representative  of  large  districts  of  similar 
quality  had,  with  profit,  been  made  to  yield  immense 
produce.  The  late. Mr.  Aitcheson,  of  Dromore,  had 
records  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  since  1800,  and 
those  records  exhibited  an  enormous  produce  compared 
with  that  yielded  by  ls«£e  districts  of  land  of  a  similar 
quality.  Well !  these  districts  may  be  compared  with 
the  estate  of  Dromore,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  if  similar  means  be  used  all  over  them,  similar  re- 
sults will  be  obtained.  These  results  were  obtained 
from  the  use  of  artificial  causes,  from  the  proper  appli- 
cation and  use  of  larger  quantities  of  manure. 

But  the  scientific  man  asserts,  that  even  unlike  sorts 
may  be  compared,  and  that  the  produce  of  naturally 
infertile  soils  may  be  increased  to  a  level  with  that  of 
naturally  Jfertile  soils,  by  the  artificial  application  of 
those  substances  to  the  natural  presence  or  absence  of 
which  natural  fertility  or  barrenness  is  attributable. 
He  did  not  know  of  a  limit  to  the  productiveness  to 
land.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  published  a  state- 
ment from  which  he  draws  the  inference  that  he  had 
reached  the  limit  of  high  cultivation  ;  he  found  that  one 
cause  put  in  action  produced  a  certain  effect  on  the 
crop,  and  that  another  cause  put  in  action  happened 
to  produce  a  similar  effect ;  while  the  application  of 
both  the  causes  together  was  not  followed  by  an  in- 
creased effect.  The  experiments  were  interesting  con- 
tributions to  our  stock  of  information,  but  did  not 
justify  the  inference  which  had  been  drawn  from  them ; 
for,  though  the  second  cause  had  failed  to  add  to  the 
influence  of  the  first,  a  third  or  a  fourth  might  have 
succeeded. 

The  means  employed  to  increase  the  fertility  of  soils 
were  of  two  kinds — those  tending  to  their  mechanical 
improvement,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  texture  ; 
and  those  tending  to  their  chemical  improvement,  to  the 
improvement  of  their  composition.  Plants  were  com- 
posed of  certain  substances,  some  of  which  might  be  ob- 
tained wholly  from  the  air,  and  others  comprising  those 
of  which  the  ash  consisted,  which  can  be  obtained  only 
'from  the  soil.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  substances  found  in  plants,  which  were 
divisible  into  three  classes — those  found  in  the  ash  and 
termed  inorganic  substances,  and  two  others  compris- 
ing the  organic  portion,  which  will  burn  away  in  com- 
mon air,  viz.,  the  one  represented  by  gluten,  a  stringy 
elastic  substance  found  in  Wheat  flour,  and  the  other 
represented  by  starch,  sugar,  &c.  The  principle  upon 
which  manuring  depends  must  be  to  supply  to  the 
plant  the  substances  which  it  requires  as  food,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  economically  by  those  who  know  not 
only  what  the  plants  want,  but  also  what  a  given  soil 
can  afford  them.  And  the  lecturer  stated  his  belief 
that  we  should  see  the  day  when  the  farmer,  knowing 
the  wants  of  his  soil,  would  be  able  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  manufacturing  chemist  to  make  up,  which 
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should  act  just  and  economically  as  a  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  now  in  the  way  of  its  productiveness.  In  the 
meantime  the  practical  method  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  soils  was  to  manure  more  highly,  and 
our  stock  of  manure  could  be  increased — First,  by 
saving  what  we  now  lose  a  great  portion  of — the  urine 
of  our  cattle,  ejc,  and  the  gaseous  and  soluble  parts  of 
our  dunghills.  Secondly,  by  the  application  of  what 
is  now  notoriously  wasted — the  sewage  manures  of 
towns  and  the  refuse  of  many  manufactures.  Thirdly, 
by  the  use  of  imported  manures,  as  bones,  guano,  ic. 

On  this  last  point,  Professor  Johnston  stated  that 
lately  there  were  actually  imported  into  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  above  three  or  four  thousand  tons  of  bones,  while 
last  year  there  were  imported  six  or  eight  hundred  tons 
only.  They  had,  in  fact,  on  some  soils  lost  their  value 
'  as  manures,  proving  that  the  supply  of  no  one  substauce, 
in  whatever  quantity,  would  meet  the  wants  of  plants. 
As  a  balance  to  this  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
bones  used,  there  were  imported  during  last  year  into 
Berwick  about  5000  tons  of  guano. 

Professor  Johnston  then  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
education  to  the  farmers.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  should  educate  their  sons— not  their 
bodies  but  their  minds.  In  every  town  you  will  see 
manufacturers  that  are  bringing  up  one  and  two  of  a 
family  as  farmers;  and  how  are  they  fitting  them  to 
hold  this  station  ?  not  by  sending  them  to  drudge  at 
farm  tcork,  but  by  educating  them  in  the  principles  on 
which  all  good  farming  depends  ;  and  if  ever  the  time 
should  come  when  these  or  uneducated  farmers'  sons 
shall  be  tenants  of  the  land,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  on 
whom  the  choice  will  be.  The  very  maintenance  of 
their  station  in  society  thus  depends  on  the  farmer 
educating  his  family. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Thomson 
spoke  on  the  proper  method  of  managing  the  dung- 
heap.  It  consisted  in  due  attention  to  the  supply  of 
air  and  water.  The  best  plan  was  to  prepare  a  hollow 
surface  with  a  tank  in  the  centre,  and  on  this  to  place 
the  manure  ;  it  should  be  compressed  and  covered  if 
intended  to  lie  long  before  use  or  left  loose  and  lightly 
covered,  and  occasionally  wetted  in  order  to  draw  the 
air  through  the  heap  if  intended  to  be  used  soon.  In 
fact,  vegetable  decomposition  was  a  true  though  slow 
and  imperfect  combustion.  Keep  the  air  from  it,  and 
you  render  it  impossible  to  be  rotted ;  supply  air 
abundantly,  and  you  rot  it  rapidly. 

Mr.  Crompton  was  then  called  upon  to  state  his  expe- 
rience in  liquid  manure  tanks.  He  had  had  many  years 
experience,  and  had  used  the  liquid  on  all  sorts  of 
crops.  Almost  any  form  of  tank  or  mode  of  construc- 
tion answered  if  it  were  made  large  enough.  The 
material  used  in  making  it  soon  became  impervious 
from  the  infiltration  of  matter.  He  applied  about  25 
cubic  yards  of  the  manure  per  acre  by  means  of  a 
water-cart  and  short  hose,  by  which  the  man  walking 
behind  spread  the  liquid  as  he  walked — no  pierced 
spout  had  answered  with  him.  He  had  for  14  years  on 
one  field  applied  do  other  manure  than  this  ;  each  year 
he  had  cut  two  great  crops  of  Grass  the  first  for 
hay  ;  the  next  for  green  food. 

A  gentleman  from  Aberdeen  spoke  next,  saying  as 
regarded  the  needful  size  of  the  tank,  that  he  had  a  yard, 
covered  over  and  containing  50  head  of  cattle — that 
these  cattle  were  well  Uttered,  and  that  in  seven  months 
they  had  yielded  19,000  gallons  of  urine  over  and  above 
the  quantity  required  thoroughly  to  moisten  the  straw. 
This  was  collected  in  a  tank  of  20,000  gallons  contents 
below  the  yard — the  size  which  he  had  been  advised  by 
Professor  Shier  to  construct. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deauston,  then  rose,  and  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  town  sewerage  spoke  of  the  plan  t<h 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  this  paper  for  collect- 
ing the  sewage-water  of  London  and  distributing  it  in 
the  adjacent  country.  He  said  that  it  could  be  delivered, 
in  fact  spread,  at  a  distance  of  11  miles  from  London  for 
3d.  per  ton.  He  mentioned  a  farm  near  Glasgow  of  300 
acres,  on  which  500  cowswerekept.  The  urine  from  these 
eows  was  collected  in  a  tank,  and  pumped  up,  and  thence 
through  pipes  into  the  fields,  each  of  which  was  watered 
by  hose  from  these  pipes.  The  laying  of  these  pipes  had 
cost  30s.  per  acre,  and  the  crops  thus  treated  were  very 
fine  indeed.  Mr.  Smith  also  spoke  of  the  propriety  of 
thorough  draining  dung-heaps,  collecting  the  Uquid 
oosing  out  of  them  and  spreading  it  over  the  heap  again. 
He  said  it  was  of  great  importance  in  an  economical 
point  of  view  that  farmers  should  prepare  their  manure 
not  in  one  body  and  all  at  once,  but  in  different  sec- 
tions, each  for  its  own  crop,  and  to  be  got  ready  for 
application  at  its  proper  period. 

Lord  Portman  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  value 
of  education  to  the  farmer,  and  on  the  capital  result  of 
this  the  first  attempt  at  annual  discussion  on  practical 
points  at  the  Society's  meetings  ;  and  the  assembly  then 
dispersed. 

Wednesday,  July  15. — The  town  is  becoming  very 
full.  There  has  been  a  considerable  attendance  in  the 
Implement  yard  all  day.  A  public  trial  of  Thrashing 
and  Winnowing  Machines  took  place  at  12  o'clock.  Mr. 
Horasby's  Corn-dressing  Machine  appeared  to  act  ad- 
mirably ;  the  feed-roller  of  it  was  capable  of  delivering, 
and  the  fans  and  riddles  of  cleaning,  the  work  of  the 
very  worst  of  thrashing-machines — full  of  broken  straw 
and  ah  sorts  of  rubbish. 

The  day  closed  with  an  admirable  lecture  by  Mr. 
Parkes  on  the  subject  of  Drainage,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  took  a  part. 
We  have  not  time  to  give  a  full  report  of  this  lecture 


on  which,  however,  the  following  notes  will  be  read  with 
interest  : — 

Discussion  on  Drainage. — Mr.  Parkes  commenced 
by  saying  that  everybody  knew  that  land  was  injured  by 
excess  of  water.  This  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
difficulties  attending  the  mechanical  working  of  the 
soil;  it  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  soil;  it  hindered 
air  from  entering  it,  and  rain  from  descending  through  it. 
These  injurious  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
our  naturally  wet  clayey  soils  ;  they  are  apparent  over 
large  districts  of  siliceous  sandy  soil.  The  effect  of  wet- 
ness is  apparent  when  we  compare  our  naturally  wetwith 
our  naturally  dry  soils.  The  difference  is  enormous,  as 
every  farmer  knows,  both  in  the  expense  of,  and  in 
the  returns  from  their  cultivation.  Well,  the  object  of 
drainage  is  to  assimilate  the  naturally  wet  to  the  naturally 
dry  soils,  to  confer  on  the  former  artificially  all  those 
valuable  qualities  which  are  possessed  by  the  latter 
naturally.  Drainage  has  hitherto  been  too  shallow  ; 
speaking  practically,  instances  are  numerous  in  which 
land  drained  shallow  has  not  been  drained  at  all,  while 
when  afterwards  drained  deeper,  the  evil  has  been 
cured.  The  attention  which  the  Society  has,  during 
the  few  past  years,  directed  to  the  subject,  has  resulted 
both  in  the  collection  of  a  vast  mass  of  facts  bearing  upon 
this  and  other  points,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
machinery  required.  A  few  years  ago,  1000  feet  per 
diem  was  the  utmost  which  any  tile  machine  was  capable 
of  making,  but  now  we  have  machines  with  the  "faculty" 
of  emitting  20,000  feet  of  tile  pipe  in  the  same  period. 
[Mr.  Parkes  did  not  refer  here  to  the  power  required  to 
work  these  machines,  but  of  course  we  suppose  he  means 
that  in  both  cases  the  power  used  was  the  same.  If  this  be 
so,  the  difference  appears  enormous,  considering  that  the 
application  of  the  power  is  as  simple  as  can  be  imagined, 
and  almost,  we  should  have  conceived,  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting contrivance  for  increasing  its  efficiency.  Its 
effect  is  simply  the  compulsion  of  a  semi-fluid  or  plastic 
material  through  an  aperture.]  The  theory  of  deep 
drainage  was  first  and  almost  perfectly  enunciated  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1652.  A  work, "The  English  Im- 
prover Improved,  &c,  Sec:,  by  Captain  Walter  Bligh,  a 
Lover  of  Ingenuity,"  which  then  went  through  three 
editions,  states  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  this  sub- 
ject as  clearly  as  they  could  be  stated  now,  and  to  that 
work  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  isolated  truth  ex- 
isting here  and  there  on  the  subject  all  over  the  country. 
[Mr.  Parkes  then  read  several  most  apposite  and  in- 
structive extracts  from  this  work,  which  we  shall  here- 
after take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers.] 
The  condition  of  the  soil  with  regard  to  water  will  be 
ascertained  by  considering  the  eflects  relatively  of 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  capillary  action  from 
below.  The  one  tending  to  dry  the  active  soil,  the 
other  to  keep  it  wet ;  the  one  not  in  most  soils  capable 
of  neutralizing  the  other,  and  in  some  incapable  even  of 
keeping  pace  with  it ;  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  acts  only  during  12  hours  of  the  day,  while  the 
other  acts  day  and  night. 

The  object  of  drainage  is  to  render  the  soil  porvious 
to  air  and  rain  —  the  atmosphere,  as  proved  by  its  in- 
fluence in  the  operation  of  fallowing,  is  a  boundless 
storehouse  of  manure  ;  then,  why  not  let  it  deeply  into 
the  land  ? 

Mr.  Parkes  then  gave  us  the  history  of  his  operation 
at  Strathfieldsaye,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  they  exhi- 
bited the  whole  theory  and  effect  of  true  land  drainage. 
The  land  was  a  stiff  clay,  5,  6,  and  7  feet  thick.  It  had 
been  shallow  drained,  i.e.  at  depths  of  18, 24, 36, and  even 
42  inches,  but  ineffectually.  He  dug  a  pit  4  feet  10 
inches  deep  without  getting  any  water  in  it,  while,  not- 
withstanding that,  he  could  absolutely  squeeze  the  water 
out  of  the  top  soil.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  sunk 
6  or  7  inches  deeper  than  the  water  rapidly  filled  in. 
He  had  made  a  drain  350  yards  long  at  that  depth 
through  the  field,  and  that  drain  for  76  days  had  run 
about  a  gallon  a  minute,  while  a  drain  placed  in  the 
same  ditch,  bui  only  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  had  hardly 
delivered  any  water  at  all.  The  deep  drain  had  delivered 
about  5  tons  of  water  daily.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of 
water  that  had  flowed  out  of  it  constituted  a  bed  5 -J 
inches  thick  over  the  4200  square  yards  which  the 
drain  represented.  The  soil  in  this  case  lay  on  a  bed 
of  free  water,  and,  considering  the  enormous  powers  of 
capillary  action  which  that  stiff  soil  possessed,  no  wonder 
that  it  was  continually  wet.  His  success  at  Strathfield- 
saye had  occasioned  a  perfect  revolution  of  opinion  in 
that  neighbourhood,  so  that  men  who  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  a  deep  drain  before  he  came  there  were  now 
draining  their  land  by  drains  6  feet  deep  and  4  poles 
asunder. 

Mr.  Parkes  then  called  attention  to  some  causes  of 
stoppage  to  which  drains  were  liable.  There  are  cer- 
tain deposits  of  an  unctuous  and  sometimes  of  a  ferru- 
ginous character  liable  to  accumulate  in  pipes.  These 
he  avoids  by  using  a  small  and  a  cylindrical  pipe  :  the 
current  of  water  is  thus  made  smaller  and  more  rapid, 
and  therefore  better  able  to  remove  deposit.  In  one 
case  he  had  obtained  an  analysis  of  this  deposit ;  and 
Mr.  Philipps  had  informed  him  that  it  consisted  of  27 
per  cent,  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  49  per  cent,  of  silica 
and  alumina,  and  23  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  was  a  chemical  deposit  rather 
than  a  mechanical  infiltration — that  in  fact  the  carbonic 
acid  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil  had  dissolved  out  a  portion  of  the_  pro- 
toxide of  iron  in  the  soil,  carried  it  down  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water,  in'  which,  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  air  in  the  drain,  the  protoxide  became  a  per- 
oxide— the  carbonic  acid  left  it,  and  it   was  deposited. 


Now  in  the  case  of  slow  precipitates  of  this  kind,  the  solid 
particles  as  they  form  are  the  finest  known  particles  of 
matter  in  existence,  and  it  requires  but  little  force  of 
water  in  an  open  tube  to  carry  them  wholly  away.  In 
fact,  a  bog  containing  much  ferruginous  matter  had 
been  drained  by  him  with  perfect  success,  and  the  pipe 
had  remained  open  during  the  months  they  had  been  in 
action. 

Another  liability  to  stoppage  arose  from  the  roots  of 
trees  inserting  themselves.  A  single  fibre  would  enter  ; 
but  it  would  (running  up  against  the  stream)  divide 
itself  out  into  a  perfect  brush  of  fibres.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  away  from  hedge-rows  ;  and 
when  they  must  be  crossed,  use  very  long  pipes,  socket- 
ing into  one  another. 

Mr.  Parkes  then  directed  attention  to  certain  natural 
aids  to  drainage,  independently  of  what  might  be  called 
the  porosity  of  the  soil  Amongst  these  were  water- 
seams,  unclosed  cracks,  worm-holes,  &c,  all  of  which 
continually  occurred  in  the  very  stiffest  clays.  The 
lecturer  then  recommended  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough,  the  position  of  drains  up  and  down  the  hill,  the 
abolition  of  all  surface-water  furrows.  He  then  ex- 
plained why  a  deep  drain  runs  before  a  neighbouring 
shallow  one,  after  a  heavy  rain,  using  the  well-known 
simile  of  a  cask  once  emptied  running  at  the  lowest  tap 
first,  when  water  is  poured  in  ;  and  he  attempted  to  ex- 
plain, what  he  stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  rain-water  will 
run  off  quicker  on  deep-drained  than  on  shallow-drained 
land  of  the  same  texture. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  policy  of  having  air-drains  to 
ventilate  the  soil — a  term  which  he  said  was  absurd. 
Air  find  its  entrance  to  the  land,  not  up  pipes — he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  a  current  up  pipes — but  by  the 
surface,  dissolved  or  mixed  in  the  rain-water.  It  was 
removed  from  the  soil  by  the  action  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  by  absorption  into  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
and  other  took  its  place.  Air-drains  tended  to  dry  the 
soil ;  but  it  was  not  dryness,  but  dampness,  that  was  the 
proper  object  of  drainage. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  operation  of  drainage.  Cy- 
lindrical tubes  were  best  because  they  were  complete, 
requiring  no  sole,  because  they  were  more  easily  made 
and  of  less  substance  than  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Parkes  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  draining 
running  sands;  he  had  overcome  it  by  making  the 
one  long  pipe  constituting  the  drain  rigid  from  end 
to  end  ;  so  that  if  supported  at  each  end  it  would 
preserve  its  position ;  and  he  had  effected  this  by 
using  short  pieces,  one  within  another. 

He  then^directed  his  remarks  to  the  importance  of 
drainage  to  irrigation,  saying  that  in  very  many  cases 
irrigation,  as  at  present  done,  was  simply  swamp- 
making. 

He  stated  the  advantage  of  using  cesspools  _  at 
the  junctions  of  drains,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  action  of  each  drain ;  and  also  in  water-meadows, 
for  the  purpose  of  pouring  water  in  at  these  openings  to 
be  distributed  through  the  subsoil  by  means  of  the 
drains  stopped  at  their  wider  ends  for  the  time.  He 
concluded  by  calling  attention  to  various  tools  manu- 
factured by  Lindon  of  Birmingham  ;  and  to  a  very 
simple  metallic  exit-valve  for  use  where  drains  empty 
below  the  surface  of  water  ;  and  he  recommended  all 
water-tight  junctions  as,  e.g.,  the  junction  of  this  valve 
to  the  terminal  pipe,  to  be  made  with  marine  glue. 

Mr.  Marsh  next  addressed  the  meeting,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  practical  advantage  of  having  our  work- 
people instructed  by  example  in  the  best  methods  of 
executing  drainage. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  then  rose.  He  said  that, 
while  he  acknowledged  the  ability  displayed  in  the 
lecture,  he  dissented  from  Mr.  Parkes  on  many  of  the 
opinions  which  had  been  brought  forward  ;  but  that  it 
was  impossible — that  it  would  not  be  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  audience,  or  himself,  to  discuss  each  point 
separately  on  that  occasion — that  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  hereafter  of  putting  his  views  in  a  pub- 
lished form.  He  would,  nevertheless,  state  that  he  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  plans  he  had  all 
along  recommended  for  the  last  20  or  30  years  ;  the 
longer  his  experience,  the  more  convinced  was  he  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  principles  on  which  those  plans  were 
founded.  Gentlemen  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid 
that  in  following  the  recommendations  he  had  given 
them,  they  had  thrown  their  money  away.  He  was 
still  confident  that  the  mode  of  drainage  he  had  recom- 
mended many  years  ago  on  the  subject  was  one  which 
would  prove  successful  on  all  soils,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Parkes'  experience  had  extended  over 
but  a  few  years,  and  those,  years  of  peculiar  meteoro- 
logical character ;  1844  was  a  very  dry  year,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  render  soils  so  open  as  to  make 
drainage  both  then  and  in  the  following  years  more 
easy  and  capable  of  being  done  deeper  than  had  been 
hitherto.  His  own  experience  had  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  century ;  and  he  had  tried  all  plans  on  all  soils. 
When  he  first  commenced  draining  20  or  30  years  ago, 
he  had  drained  deeply,  4  feet  deep,  and  others  by  his 
advice,  in  Stirlingshire,  had  done  the  same,  but  after  a 
few  years  all  that"  drainage  proving  inefficient,  was 
replaced  by  other  drains  on  the  plan  recommended  in 
his  pamphlet,  and  the  success  had  been  perfect. 

Mr.  Smith  concluded  by  saying  that  while  he  main- 
tained the  accuracy  of  his  views,  in  contra-distinction 
to  those  of  Mr.  Parkes,  he  had  expressed  himself  with- 
out the  least  acrimonious  feeling ;  that  he  had  known 
and  respected  Mr.  Parkes  for  many  years,  and  that  he 
respected  every_  man  who^exerted  himself  for  the  true 
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interests  of  his  country.  A  discussion  then  followed, 
chiefly  on  the  point  broached  by  the  lecturer  regarding 
the  greater  quickness  of  a  deep  than  of  a  shallow  drain. 
This  was  at  leng'h  closed  by  Lord  Portman,  who,  after 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
discussed,  proceeded  to  read  over  the  Prize  List,  which 
we  now  lay  before  our  readers. 

[LIST  OF  PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE,  &c. 

AWAEDED   AT   THE   MEETING    OF   THE 

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY,    HELD    AT    NEW- 

CASTLE-ON-TYNE,  ON  THE  16th  JULY,  1816. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

Judges  :  Mr.  "William  Smith,  of  West  Rasen,  near  Spital ; 

Mr.  Robert  Cattley,  of  Brandsby,  near  York  ;  Mr.  Sober  Watkin, 

of  Plumpton,  near  Penrith. 

CLASS  I. 
The  Ist'prize  of  401.  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously  to  the 
1st  of  Jan.,  Itr44,  is  adjudged  to  No.  16,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Hopper, 
of  Newham  Grange,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  22,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Raine,  of  Morton,  Tinmouth,  Darlington. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize  of  201.,  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1844.  is  adjudged  to  No.  55,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wetherell,  of 
Durham. 

CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  15E.,  for  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  is  adjudged 
to  No,  61,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Richard  Booth,    of  Walaby,  near 
Northallerton. 

CLASS  IY. 
The  prize  of  151.  for  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  Dot  exceeding  3 
years  old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  81,  viz.,  to  Mr.  John  Booth,  of 
EUlerby,  near  Catterick. 

CLASS  V. 
The  prize  of  101.,  for  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  is  adjudged  to 
No.  104,  viz.,  to  Mr.  J.  Banks  Stanhope,  of  Revesby  Abbey, 
near  Boston. 

CLASS  YI. 
The  prize  of  10?.  for  the  best  Bull  Calf,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  117,  viz.,  to  Mr.  James  Banks  Stan- 
hope, of  Revesby  Abbey,  near  Boston. 

Commendatwns — The  Judges  highly  commend  No.  7,  Mr. 
Thomas  Crofton's  Bull ;  No.  12,  Mr.  Harvey's  Bull ;  No.  60,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's  Cow  ;  No.  69,  Mr.  Fawkes's  Cow ;  No.  71, 
Mr.  Forrest's  Cow  ;  No.  80,  Mr.  R.  Booth's  Heifer;  No.  8-5,  Lord 
Feversham's  Heifer;  No.  92,  Mr.  Wetherell's  Heifer;  No.  45, 
Mr,  Forrest's  Bull ;  No.  107,  Mr.  Trotter's  Heifer. 
HEREFORDS. 
Judges  :Mr.  Henry  Chamberlain,  of  Desford,  near  Leicester; 
Mr.  William  Trinder,  of  Wantage ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  of 
Grey  Friars,  Colchester. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously  to  the 
1st  Jan.,  1844,  is  adjudged  to  No.  119,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Gough,  of  Gravel  Hill,  near  Shrewsbury. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  121,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Lowes  Court,  near  Hay. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize  of  201.  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st  Jan., 
1844,^3  adjudged  to  No.  122,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Eardis- 
land,  Leominster. 

CLASS  III. 

The  prize  of  15E.  for  the  best  cow  in  milk,  orin  calf,  is  adjudged 

to  No.  126,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of  Sutton,  Tenbury. 

CLASS  IY. 

[No  competition  for  the  prize  of  151.,  for  thebest  in-calf  Heifer, 

not  exceeding  3  years  old.] 

CLASS  Y. 
The  prize  of  101.,  for  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  is  adjudged  to 
No.   131,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland,  near  Leo- 
minster. 

CLASS  YI. 
The  prize  of  10E.,  for  the  best  Bull  Cab?,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  137,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Rardis 
land,  near  Leominster. 

DEYONS. 
Judges  :  Mr.  William  Gillett,  of  Southleigb,  near  Witney ; 
Mr.  Edw.  L.  Franklin,  of  Ascott,  near  Wallingford;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Torr,  of  Riby,  near  Caistor. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  -10E.,  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1844,  is  adjudged  to  No.  144,  viz.,  to  Mi'. 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  142,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize  of  201.,  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1844,  and  more  than  1  year  old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  145,  viz., 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Bishops  Lydeard,  Taunton. 
CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  lot.,  for  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf,  is  ad- 
judged to  No.  148,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near 
Taunton. 

CLASS  IY. 
The  prize  of  501.,  for  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding 
3  years  old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  152,  viz.,  to  Mr.  George  Turner, 
of  Barton,  near  Exeter. 

CLASS  Y. 

The  prize  of  10J.,  for  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  is  adjudged  to 

No.  153,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near  Taunton, 

CLASS  YI. 

The  prize  of  103.,  for  the  best  Bull  Calf,  not  exceeding  1  year 
old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  155,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of 
Bishops  Lydeard,  near  Taunton. 
CATTLE    OF   ANY     BREED.       Not    being  Short    Horns. 
Herefords,  or  Devons. 
Judges  :  Mr.  Joseph  Druce,  of  Ensham,  Oxon  ;  Mr.  William 
Ladds,  of  Ellington,  near  Huntingdon;  Mr.  John  Elliott,  of 
Chapel  Brampton,  near  Northampton. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  251.  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  previously  to  the 
1st  of  Jan.,   1844,  is  adjudged  to  No.  159,  viz,,  to  the  Hon. 
M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  Hinckley. 
The  2d  prize  of  101.  in  class  1  is  adjudged  to  No.  157,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Long-park,  Scaleby. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize  of  157.  for  the  best  Bull,  calved  since  the  1st  Jan., 
1844,  and  more  than  one  year  old,  is   adjudged  to  No.  164, 
viz.,  to  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  Higham  Grange,  Hinckley. 
CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  151.  for  the  best  Cow  in  milk,  or  in  calf,  is  ad- 
judged to  169,  viz.,  to  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham 
Grange,  Hinckley. 
_.  CLASS  IY. 

The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old,  is  adjudged  to  No.  176,  viz.,  to  the  Hon.  M.  W .  B. 
.Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  Hinckley. 
_.  CLASS  Y. 

w  pr?Ze  of  V}L  for  the  best  yearlinS  Heifer,  is  adjudged  to 
S°*  U2>-r?7">  to  the  H«n.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham 
Grange,  Hinckley. 

-    t  «      ™  HORSES. 

judges  :  Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  West  Auckland,  Durham  ; 
Mr.  ihos.  Crisp,  of  Gedgrave,  near  Woodbridge:  Mr.  William 
Day,  of  Enshain,  Oxon. 

rrt.     -.  CLASS  L 

The  1st  prize  of  40L,  for  the  best  Stallion  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, of  any  age,  is  adjudged  to  No.  184,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Jno. 
ifartropp,  of  Crethjghain  Rookery,  Woodbridge. 


The  2d  prize  of  15E.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  196,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Thos.  Richardson,  of  Solemain,  Brampton. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize   of  151.  for  the  best   3-years-old  Stallion  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  is  adjudged  to  No.  206,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Thomas,  Bryan,  Knossington,  Leicestershire. 
CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  151.,  for  thebest  2-years-old  Stallion  "for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  adjudged  to  No.  217,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Edward 

Mills,  Molesworth,  Morpeth. 

CLASS  IV. 
The  prize  of  20L,  for  the  best  Mare  and  Foal,  is  adjudged  to 

No.  224,  viz.,  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melch- 

bourne,  Higham  Ferrers. 
The  2d  prize  of  10E.,  in  class  4,  is  withheld. 

CLASS  Y. 
The  prize  of  101.,  for  the  best  2-years-old  Filly,  is  adjudged  to 

No.  226,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Foster,  of  Scramwood,  Rothbury. 
CLASS  YI.  . 
The  prize  of  301.,  for  the  best  Thorough-bred  Stallion,  is  ad- 
judged to  No.  233,  viz.,  to  Mr.  George  Holmes,  of  Thirsk. 

CwnmeiidatvQiis. — The  Judges  commend   No.  211,   Lord  St. 
John's  Stallion.     The  Judges  highly  commend  No.  231,  Mr. 
Furguson's  Stallion;  No.  232,  Mr.  Foxton's  Stallion. 
LEICESTERS. 

Judges  :  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stone,  of  Barrow,  near  Lough- 
borough ;  Mr.  John  M.  Ashdown,  of  Uppington,  near  Welling- 
ton, Salop  ;  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Romley,  near  Chesterfield. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  40Z.  for  the  best  Shearling  Ram,  is  adjudged 

$o  No,  293,  viz.,  to  Mr.    George  Turner,   of  Barton,  near 

Exeter. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  285,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley-on-the  Hill,  Oakham. 
CLASS  II. 
The  1st  prize  of  ZOl.   for  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age,  is 

adjudged  to  No.  313,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Robert  Burgess,  of  Cotgrave- 

place,  near  Nottingham. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.  in  class  2,  is  adjuged  to  No.  327,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
CLASS  III. 
The  1st  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  is 

adjudged  to  No.  343,  viz.,  to  Mr.  George  Angas,  of  Neswick, 

Driffield. 
Not  sufficient  merit  for  the  2d  prize  of  51.,  in  class  3. 

Commendations. — The  Judges  highly  commend — No.  312,  Mr. 
R.  Burgess's  Ram  ;  No.  314,  Mr.  R.  Burgess's  Ram;  No.  315, 
Mr.  R.  Burgess's  Ram.  They  commend — No.  331,  Mr.  Pawlett's 
Ram  ;  No.  332,  Mr.  Pawlett's  Ram. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Judges  :  Mr.Henry  Overman,  of  Weasenham,  near  Rougham; 
Mr.  Edward  Pope,  of  Mapperton,  near  Beatminster  ;  Mr. 
Edwd.  Trumper,  of  Nuneham  Park,  near  Oxford. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  40L,  for  thebest  Shearling  Ram,  is  adjudged 

to  No.  390,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Jonas   Webb,   of  Babraham,  near 

Cambridge. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  392,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge. 
CLASS  II. 
The  1st  prize  of  303.,  for  the  best  Ram,  is  adjudged  to  No.  402, 

viz.,  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.,  in  class  2,  is  adjudged  to  No.  399,  viz., 

to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near 

Chichester. 

CLASS  III. 
The  1st  prize  of  10Z.,  for  the  best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  is 

adjudged  to  No.  407,  viz.,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.,  in  class  3,  is  adjudged  to  No.  404,  to  Mr. 

Barnard,  M.P.,  of  Gosfield  Hall,  Halstead,  Essex. 

Commendations. — The  Judges  highly  commend  No.  388,  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb's  Ram.  They  commend  No.  377,  Mr.  Goodlake's 
Ram  ;  No.  389,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  Ram  ;  No.  400,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Ram  ;  No.  403,  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.'s  Ewes. 

LONG   WOOLLED    SHEEP. —Not  qualified   to   compete   as 
Leicesters. 

Judges  :  Mr.  Henry  Bateman,  of  Asthally,  near  Witney, 
Oxon ;  Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  of  Kingston,  near  Derby ;  Mr. 
Charles  Clarke,  of  Aisthorpe,  near  Lincoln. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  40?.,  for  the  best  Shearling  Ram,  is  adjudged 

to  No.  416,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  BroadweLl,  near 

Lechlade. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  414,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Edward  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton,  near  Andovefford. 

CLASS  II. 

The  1st  prize  of  301.,  for  the  best  Ram,  is  adjudged  to  No.  421, 

viz.,  to  Mr.  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton,  Andoverford. 
The  2d  prize  of  151.  in  class  2,  is  adjudged  to  No.  423,  viz.,  to 

Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  near  Lechlade. 
CLASS  III. 
The  1st  prize  of  101.,  for  the  best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  is 

adjudged  to  No.  426,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charl- 

bury,  near  Enstone,  Oxfordshire. 
[No  competition  for  the  2d  prize  of  51.,  in  class  3.] 

Commendations. — The  Judges  highly  commend  No.  425,  Mr. 
Edward  Smith's  Ram.  They  commendNo.  424,  Mr.  Large's  Ram. 

SHEEP  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT.— 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Southdowns. 

Judges  :  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor,  near  Coupar  Angus, 

N.B.;  Mr.  Joseph  Currah,  of  Unthank,  Stanhope,  Durham; 

Mr.  Richard  Henderson,  of  Langlerford,  Wooler. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  201.  for  the  best  Ram,  of  any  age,  is  adjudged 

to  No.  428,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Bolam,  of  Fawdon,  Whittingham. 
The  2d  prize  of  101.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  440,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Win.  Foster,  of  Burradon,  Rothbury. 
CLASS  II. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  pen  of  5  Shearling  Ewes,  is  ad- 
iudged  to  No.  456, viz., to  Mr.  Elliott,of  Hindthorpe,  Jedburgh, 
CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  thebest  pen  of  Ewes,  of  any  age,  is  adjudged 
to  No.  462,  viz.,  to  Mr.  EUiott,  of  Hindthorpe,  Jedburgh. 

PIGS. 
Judges  :  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Brandsby,  near  York ;  Mr. 
John  Clayden,  of  Littlebury,  near  Saffron  Walden;  Mr.  Jesse 
Kemp,  of  Thurlby  Grange,  near  Alford. 

CLASS  I. 
The  1st  prize  of  151.  for  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed,  is  ad- 
judged to  No.  495,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Richard  Hobson,  of  Park 
House,  Leeds. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.,  in  class  1,  is  adjudged  to  No.  502,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Mauleverer,  of  Arncliff  Hall,  Cleveland,  Thirsk. 
CLASS  II. 
The  1st  prize  of  15E.  for  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed,  is  ad- 
judged to  No.  528, viz.,  to  Mr.  A.  Wilson, of  the  Abbey,  Wigton. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.,  in  class  2,  is  adjudged  to  No.  519,  viz.,  to 
Mr.  Robert  James,  of  Chalkside,  Wigton. 
CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  101.,  for  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a  large  breed,  is 
adjudged  to  No.  537,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  of  Foss- 
gate,  York. 

CLASS  IY. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a  small  breed,  is 
adjudged  to  No.  556,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Richard  Hobson,  of  Park 
House,  Leeds. 

CLASS  Y. 
The  prize  of  10L,  for  the  best  pen  of  three  Breeding-sow  Pigs  of 
the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  ten  months  old,  is 


adjudgedtoNo.  578,  viz.,  to  Mr,  Wm.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks- 
hall,  Kelvedon. 

Commendations.  —  The  Judges  very  highly  commend — No. 
494,  Mr.  Graham's  Boar  ;  No.  557,  Mr.  Hobson's  Sow.  They 
highly  commend— No.  517,  Mr.  Hobson's  Boar;  No.  518,  Mr. 
Hopper's  Boar ;  No.  527,  Rev.  C.  Thompson's  Boar ;  No.  541,' 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Sow;  No.  544,  Mr.  Trotter's 
Sow;  No.  558,  Mr.  Hobb's  Sow;  No.  568,  Mr.  Russell's  Sow; 
No.  574,  Mr.  Wilson's  Sow;  No.  582,  Earl  of  Radnor's  Sow; 
No.  515,  Mr.  Hobb's  Boar.  They  commend  -No.  506,  Mr.  Rid- 
ley's Boar ;  No.  510,  Mr.  Ellison's  Boar ;  No.  516,  Mr.  Hobb's 
Boar;  No.  542,  Mr.  Nutt's  Sow;  No.  553,  the  Rev.  J.  Higgin- 
son's  Sow;  No.  560,  Mr.  Hunt's  Sow;  No.  564,  Mr.  March's 
Sow ;  No.  565,  Mr.  March's  Sow ;  No.  569,  Mr.  Timothy 
Smith's  Sow  ;  No.  571,  The  Rev.  C.  Thompson's  Sow  ;  No.  572, 
The  Rev.  C.  Thompson's  Sow ;  No.  577,  Mr.  EUison's  Sow; 
No.  581,  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Sow. 
WOOL. 
Judges  :  Mr.  Hillyard,  of  Thorpelands,  near  Northampton  ; 
Mr.  Matthew  Pedley,  of  Smirh-street,  Warwick ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Rowland  Legg,  of  230,  Bermondsey-street,  London, 

LONG  WOOL. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  sample  of  10  fleeces  of  Long  Wool, 
is  adjudged  to  No.  6,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Maddison,  of  Wan- 
don,  near  Belford. 

SHORT  WOOL. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  sample  of  10  fleeces  of  Short  Wool, 
is  adjudged  to  No.  12,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  of  Hind- 
thorpe, Jedburgh, 

MIXED  BREED. 
The  prize  of  101.  for  the  best  sample  of  10  fleeces  of  Wool,  of 
mixed  breed,  is  adjudged  to  No.  19,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Ellison,  of 
Sizergh  Castle,  Kendal. 

PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

BLACK-FACED  SHEEP.— CLASS  I. 

The  1st  prize  of  10E.  for  the  best  Ram  of  any  age,  is  adjudged 

to  No.  472,   viz.,  to  Mr.  Charles   Summers,  of  Park  Head, 

Whitfield. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.  for  the  second  best  Ram,  in  class  1,  is  ad- 
judged to  No.  469,  viz.,  to  Mr.  H.  Philipson,  of  Allenheads, 

Allendale. 

CLASS  IL 
The  1st  prize  of  10?.  for  the  best  Shearling  Ram  is  adjudged 

to  No.  477,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Philipson,  of  Allenheads, 

Allendale. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.  for  the  second  best  Ram,  is  adjudged  to 

No.  480,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Charles  Summers,  of  Park  Head,  Whit- 
field. 

CLASS  III. 
The  prize  of  51.  for  the  best  pen  of  Gimmers,  is  adjudged  to 

No.   483,  viz.,  to  Mr.   William  Dodd,   of  Paddaburn,  Bel- 

lingham. 
PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  NORTH  TYNE  AND  REDES- 
DALE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  1st  prize  of  10E.  for  the  best  pen  of  pure  Cheviot  shearling 

Rams,  is  adjudged  to  No.  490,  viz,,  to  Mr.  Robson,  of  East 

Keildor,  near  Bellingham. 
The  2d  prize  of  51.,  for  the  second  best  pen  of  pure  Cheviot 

shearling  Rams,  is  adjudged  to  No.  487,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Henry 

Thompson,  of  Ramshope,  near  Newcastle. 
EXTRA  STOCK. 
BEASTS.— 41.  is  awarded  to  No.  584,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Booth,  of  Kil- 

lerby,  near  Catterick,  for  Short  Horn  Cow. 
21.  is  awarded  to  No.  585,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Booth,  for  Short  Horn 

Cow. 
II.  is  awarded  to  No.  586,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Crofton,  of  Holywell,  Dur- 
ham, for  Short  Horn  Cow. 
IE.  is  awarded  to  No.  590,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wetherell,  of 

Durham,  for  Short-Horned  Heifer  Calf. 
2E.  is  awarded  to  No.  591,  viz.,  to  Mr.   Thomas  Wilson,  of 

Shortley  Hall,  Newcastle,  for  Short-Horned  Heifer. 
HORSES.— 5E.  is  awarded  to  No.  597,  viz.,  Mr.  George  Trotter, 

of  Bishop's  Middleham,  for  a  Colt. 
SHEEP.— 3E.  is  awarded  to  No.  606,  viz.,  to  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of 

Long  Sutton,  Wisbeach,  for  an  improved  Long- Woolled  Ewe. 
5E.  is  awarded  to  No.  612,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Maddison,  Wan- 
don,  Belford,  for  five  Leicester  Ewes. 

B.  T.  Beandseth  Gibbs,  Director  of  tlie  SIioio. 


Thursday,  July  16. — The  yard  rapidly  filled  this 
morning,  and  after  noon  was  densely  crowded  by  large 
numbers,  who  continued  to  arrive  by  the  trains  from 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  Railroads,  which 
centre  in  the  city.  The  exhibition  of  Shorthorn  Stock 
was  first-rate, as  indeed,  we  might  expect  from  the  nature 
of  the  district.  The  show  of  Herefords  and  Devons  was 
poor  in  numbers.  This  was  also  to  be  expected.  The 
show  of  Horses  was  not  so  good  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cleve- 
land district :  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  an 
animal  of  a  Southern  breed — a  Suffolk  Punch.  There 
was  an  immense  number  of  entries  under  the  class  of 
Leicester  Sheep  ;  but  comparatively  few  were  placed. 
This  practice,  adopted  by  certain  breeders,  of  advertising. 
their  stock,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  much  to  be  repre- 
hended, and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  the  Society. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  the  Southdown  breed,  Mr. 
Jonas  Webfy  as  usual,  carrying  off  all  the  head  prizes* 
The  Coltswold  breed  was  fairly  represented,  and  there 
was  a  numerous  display  of  black-faced  Cheviot,  and 
other  mountain  breeds  of  Sheep.  A  large  number  of 
Pigs,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  colours,  were  exhibited, 
and  there  were  numerous  entries  under  the  head 
Extra  Stock.  This  is  all  that  our  limited  time  and 
space  will  at  present  permit  us  to  say  under  this  head. 

At  4  p.m.,  a  numerous  body  assembled  at  dinner  in 
the  Pavilion,  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Portman,, 
and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Most  excellent  speeches  wei*e  delivered  ;  indeed,  this 
annual  dinner  was  distinguished  amongst  the  similar 
meetings  of  this  sort  for  the  amount  of  instruction  com- 
municated. Lord  Portman's  speeches  were  admirable, 
and  his  lordship  retires  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Society,  followed,  we  are  sure,  by  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  all  its  members —especially  of  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  most  successful  exertions 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as  President  at  Newcastle. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city,  Lord  Morpeth,  Dr.  Buckland, 
and  others,  delivered  excellent  addresses,  but  the  great 
speech  of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  entire  hereafter  ;  it 
was  well  followed  and  supported  by  Mr.  Torr,  of  Riley, 
in  responding  to  the  Toast  of  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Grey  had  charge  of  the  toast  — "  The  Labourers." 
He  stated  that  their  condition  was  dependent  ultimately 
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on  the  system  of  agriculture  prevalent  ;  that  where  good  ,  mises,  how  often  do  we  witness  the  very  essence  of  it, 
farming  prevailed,  the  labourer  was  well-off,  and  vice  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  allowed  to  escape  either 
versa"  ;   and  that   as   good   or  bad  farming  depended  ;  into  an  adjoining  ditch,  or  purposely  drained  away  into 


mainly  on  the  connection  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  was  to  this  poiut  that  we  must  come,  as  the  true 
source  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  improvement 
so  desirable.  Tenancy  at  will  was  incompatible  with  a 
comfortable  state  of  the  labourer.  Mr.  Grey  enlarged 
on  this  most  eloquently,  and  with  great  force  of  argu- 
ment. We  were  delighted  to  hear  so  much  truth  so 
forcibly  set  forth  ou  this  important  subject,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  by  whom,  if  it  should  have  the  influence  on 
them  which  belongs  to  the  arguments  used,  and  to  the 
high  standing  of  the  gentleman  urging  them,  it  will  be 
made  so  influentially  and  so  extensively  useful.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  find  room  for  Mr.  Grey's  remarks 
next  week. 

We  thiuk  the  members  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  occurrence 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  it  has  yet  had. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Ecclesfield. — Economy  of  Making  Farm-yard  Ma- 
nure.— An  essay  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Jeff- 
cock,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Ecclesfield  Farmers'  Club. 
He  said,  in  considering  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
agriculturist.  I  find  manures  comprise  a  serious  item. 
Land  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  unless  it  be  sup- 
plied with  manure  of  proper  quality  and  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Good  farm-yard  manure  contains  nearly  all 
the  ingredients  required  by  the  plant  in  the  process  of 
its  growth,  from  almost  the  first  stage  of  vegetation, 
until  it  arrives  at  maturity.  In  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  grain  committed  to  the  ground  contains  within 
itself  sufficient  nutriment,  in  the  form  of  starch  and 
gluten,  to  enable  it,  in  the  first  stage,  to  push  a  small 
stem  upwards,  and  to  thrust  a  root  downwards,  which 
root  throws  out  small  fibrous  shoots  in  every  direction 
into  the  soil.  This  root,  immediately  on  leaving  the 
stem,  gradually  tapers  away  into  fine  tendrils,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  consist  of  a  colourless  spongy  mass, 
full  of  pores,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  spongy  fibres 
that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  take  in,  and  send  forward, 
the  liquid  food,  with  the  sap,  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  to  supply  it  incessantly  with  that  nutriment 
which  it  requires.  The  leaves  have  also  an  important 
function  to  perform,  by  extracting  from  the  atmosphere 
a  large  supply  of  carbon.  The  food  of  plants  is  supplied 
in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form.  Professor  Johnstone  in- 
torms  us  that  the  organic  (or  living)  part  of  plants  con- 
stitutes 85  to  99  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight,  the  re- 
mainder being  inorganic.  This  organic  part  consists  of 
carbon,  nearly  one-half ;  oxygen  rather  more  than  one- 
third  ;  hydrogen,  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent. ;  and 
nitrogen,  2  to  4  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, enter  into  plants  in  a  state  of  chemical  combinatioe 
■with  other  substances — the  carbon  chiefly  in  the  statn 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  certain  other  soluble  compounds 
which  exist  in  the  soil  ;  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
form  of  water,  and  the  nitrogen  chiefly,  it  is  supposed, 
in  that  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  The  inorganic 
matters  are  obtained  by  the  roots  directly  from  the  soil. 
The  quality  of  dung  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
that  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animal,  and  also  on  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  digestive  organs  of  that 
animal.  The  same  kind  of  food  given  to  animals  of  a 
different  genus  will  produce  excrements  of  very  different 
quality.  Thus  the  horse,  the  hog,  the  ox,  or  cow,  al- 
though they  may  be  fed  nearly  on  the  same.kind  of  food, 
the  excrementitious  matter  will  vary  very  much  in  com- 
position and  quality.  The  dung  of  the  horse  affords 
ammonia  in  much  greater  quantity  than  that  of  oxen. 
The  dung  of  swine  is  of  a  colder  nature,  and  of  a  soapy 
mass,  and  forms  a  manure  of  great  power  and  dura- 
tion. The  dung  of  oxen  contains  matter  soluble  in 
water,  and  produces;  in  fermentation,  nearly  the  same 
products  as  vegetables.  The  principal  substances  found 
in  the  animal  secretions  are  gelatine,  fibrin,  mucus, 
fatty  or  oily  matter,  albumen,  urea,  and  different  saline, 
acid,  and  earthy  matters.  Most  of  these  substances 
will  easily  undergo  decomposition,  liberatiug  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  fluids,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  which,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  constitute 
the  organic  part  of  plants.  Horse's  dung  is  of  a  hot 
nature,  fermenting  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  cattle 
or  hogs;  and  when  allowed  to  remain  in  large  heaps,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  stable  or  sheds  in  the  farmyard,  and 
the  violent  fermentation  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
great  loss  by  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  fertilizing 
properties  are  greatly  impaired  ;  and  this  loss  arises 
wholly  from  negligence  or  mismanagement ;  for  if  it 
were  spread  regularly  and  evenly  over  the  farmyard, 
and  properly  mixed  with  the  feces  of  the  cattle  and 
swine.,  which  are  of  a  much  colder  nature,  no  such  in- 
jury would  take  place,  and  the  one  would  correct  the 
other,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  manure  be  im- 
proved. Straw  from  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans, 
&c,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter,  being  mixed  with 
the  animal  feces,  very  much  augment  and  materially 
affect  the  quality  of  farmyard  manure,  the  constituent 
parts  of  these  substances  being  principally  earth  and 
earthy  soluble  salts,  and  in  different  proportions,  which 
by  entering  into  combination  with  the  animal  and  more 
soluble  matters  in  the  dung,  retard  the  too  rapid  putre- 
faction of  them,  and  when  in  a  proper  state  of  pre- 
paration and  amalgamation  form  the  most  efficacious 
and  durable  manures  that  we  have.  Notwithstanding 
ihe  great  advantage  that  accrues  to  the  farmer  in 
having   a  large  stock  of  good  manure  upon  his  pre- 


his  pond,  where  it  remains  unapplied  to  any  useful  pur 
pose,  and  where  his  cattle  are  daily  compelled  to  wash 
down  their  food  with  a  strong  solution  of  it.     There 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  village  of  Eccles- 
field, similar  instances  of  mismanagement  ;  where  the 
drainage  from  several  farmyards  is  purposely  allowed — 
first,  to  run  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  side  of 
the  public  street,  entirely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere; 
and  afterwards  U  empty  itself  into  the  two  ponds  in  the 
centre  of  the  villcge,  and  which  are  two  public  watering 
places  for  cattle,  there  to  undergo  putrefaction,  and  by 
that  means  to  become  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     Individuals  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent 
practical  men,  all  ajree  that  the  liquid  animal  excretions 
are  much  superiorto  the  dung  of  cattle.     Liebig  says, 
"  Liquid  animal  excretions,  if  suffered  to  undergo  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
ammonia  ;  and  in  tlat  form  which  has  lost  its  volatility, 
and  when  presented  in  this  condition  they  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all  manures,  and  not  the  smallest  portion  is 
lost  to  the  plants.     It  is  all  dissolved  by  water,  and' im- 
bibed by  the  roots."    The  loss  of  manure  in  a  liquid 
state  in   the  sewerage  drainage  of  the  large  towns  in 
England  is  enormous,  and  appears  to  be  almost  entirely 
overlooked  ;   whilst  in  Paris  and  the  principal  towns  on 
the  Continent,  the  draimgefrom  the  sewers  is  applied  to 
the  land,  and  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
furnishing  a  large  supply  of  the  best  tillages  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.       Hannam,  in   his  treatise  on   waste 
manures,  informs  us  that "  by  applying  a  portion  of  the 
sewerage  of  Edinburgh  to  300  acres  of  Grass-land  be- 
longing to   Earls   Moray  and   Haddington  and   others, 
which  was  formerly  let  at  40s.  to  50s.  per  acre,  now  lets 
at  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre  ;  and  they  produce  crops  of  the 
richest  Grass,  not  to  be  equalled,  and  are  cut  from  four 
to  six  times  a  year,  and  ;he  Grass  given  to  milch  cows." 
— Dr.  Granville,  in  his  report  to  the  Thames  Committee 
says — "that  the  sewerage  waste  of  Strasburgh produces 
12,000/.  sterling   annually,"    and  could   the   sewerage 
drainage  of  Leeds  be  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  it 
is  calculated  that  it  would  amount  in  value  to  50,000/. 
per  annum ,  and  that  cf  Loudon  to  the  immense  sum  of 
900,000/.  per  annum. — We  next  proceed  to  consider  the 
method  of  preparing  tie  manure  in  the  farmyard.     Let 
all  the  buildings  and  sheds  around  it  be  spouted  ;  and 
the  delivering-spouts  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be 
made  to  flow  into  the  yard,  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner.     In  situations  where  it  is  practicable,  let  the 
floor  or  bottom  of  the  yard  be  a  little  concave,  in  order 
that  the  straw,  &c,  may   be  well  saturated  with  the 
liquid.     Make  drains  from  all  the  stables,  cowsheds,  pig- 
geries, the  dairy,  and  the  kitchens,  into  the  manure- 
yard.     Make  a  spacious  tank,  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  yard,  to  receive  all  the  surplus  liquid  which 
is  not  required  for  absorption  by  the  litter  in  the  yard. 
Having  thus  prepared  the   yaiM,  proceed  to  cover  the 
bottom    with  any  vegetable    refuse    that  requires  the 
longest  time  to  decompose,  such  as  stubble,  tops  of  Po- 
tatoes, &c,  and  cover  these  with  the  litter  from  the 
stables  and  cow-houses,  and  in  so  doiug  take  care  that 
the  dung  of  the  different  animals  be  spread  in  equal 
layers  aud  well  mixed.      When  cattle  are  fed  in  the 
yard,  occasionally  remove  the  cribs  that  the  dung  may 
be  more  equally  spread  and  trodden.     In  order  to  keep 
it  in  an  equal  stata  of  moisture,  occasionally  return  to 
it  the  surplus  liquid  manure  from  the  tank,  or  apply 
water  the  first  opportunity  that  may  occur  from  the 
delivering  spouts  around  the  yard.      When  the   ma- 
nure has  accumulated  in  the  yard  as  high  as  is  conve- 
nient, it  may  then  be  removed  and  formed  into  a  manure 
heap  in  the  field  where  it  is  intended  to  be  applied. 
The  site  may  be   covered  with   a  layer  of  earth   or 
road- scrapings,  if  they  can    be  obtained,  which   will 
imbibe   the  moisture  at  the  bottom.      The  heap  may 
be  square  or  oblong,  with  sloping  sides,  and  should  not 
exceed  six  feet  in  height ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  litter  be  of  an  equal  moisture,  and  spread  regularly, 
thinly,  and  lightly  over  the  heap,  that  au  equal  putre- 
faction may  ensue  ;  and  care  must  be  used  that  no  lumps 
remain  unbroken,  but  be  well  shaken  out  and  mixed.  A 
manure  heap,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  be  ready  to 
apply  to  the  land  in  about  two  months,  without  turning. 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  postpone  the  decomposition  of 
the  manure  for  a  longer  period,  it  may  be  done  by  mak- 
ing the  heap  as  hard  as  possible  by  treading  and  carting 
over  it,  and  adding  a  layer  or  two  of  earth  five  or  six 
inches  in  thickness,  at  equal  distances,  in  forming  the 
heap,  and  covering  the  whole  over  again  with  earth  on 
the  outside  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  this  state  it 
may  be  kept  uninjured  for  nearly  12  months,  but  requir- 
ing to  be  turned  over  and  lightened  up  a  month  or  so 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  land.     When  a  manure  heap 
is  thrown  up,  regularly  and  lightly,  as  observed  above, 
it  is  then  that   the   violent   fermentation  takes  place, 
which  causes  the  decomposition  of  the'  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  which  it   contains,  by   which  process 
the  ingredients  so  necessary  to  vegetation  are  liberated, 
and  enter  into  a  chemical  combination  with  each  other, 
aud  will  pass  off  (if  not  prevented)  in  large  quantities, 
in  the  fomi  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  and  if  ne- 
glected, and  thus  allowed  to  escape,  the  farmer  sustains 
great  loss  both  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his 
manure.     This  will  appeal-  pretty  clearly,  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  an  experiment  that  I  made  some 
time  ago— proving  the  loss  in  quantity.     In  November 
I  placed  4  tons  of  long  fresh  litter  (lately  thrown  from 


the  stables)  into  a  manure  heap,  by  itself  on  a  separate 
part  of  the  premises  ;  it  was  thrown  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  turned  over  once,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  following  it  was  used  for  the  growing  of  Swede 
Turnips,  being  then  in  that  state  which  farmers  would 
pronounce  to  be  excellent  rotten  mauure.     In  this  state 
it  was  again  put  over  the  weighing  machine,  and  found 
to  weigh  only  584  cwt-;  having  lost  21$  cwt.,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  original  weight.     Had  there  been 
40  or  50  tons   together  in  the  heap,  instead  of  only  4, 
the  fermentation  would  have  been  carried  on  much  more 
violently,   and  the  evaporation  more   rapidly  ;   conse- 
quently, I  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  proportion- 
ate loss  would  have  been  greater,  and  probably  nearer 
one-third,  instead  of  one-fourth,  would  have  been  ab- 
stracted from  the  original  weight  of  the  fresh  litter,  as 
no  means  were  applied  to  prevent  evaporation.     The 
loss  in  weight  is  attended  also  by  the  loss  of  a  very  valu- 
able portion  of  the  manure  by  evaporation.    In  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  gaseous  fluids  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  the  manure  heap  should  be  lightly  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  ashes,  peat,  charcoal,  or  saw-dust, 
or  other  absorbents  ;  and  this  coating  should  be  well 
saturated    with    a    mixture    of    sulphuric     acid    and 
water  ;    about    ten   gallons    of  water   to    one   of  the 
acid.      When   enough  of   this  acid  mixture  has  been 
applied,  there  will  be  little  smell,  a  great  part  of  the 
ammonia  being  absorbed  by  the  acid  and  the  charcoal, 
and  the  charcoal  absorbing  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  heap.     I  do  not  approve 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  being  carried  on  to 
too  great  an  extent :  a  certain  state  of  fermentation  is 
necessary  to  liberate  its  various  properties  more  rapidly; 
but  it  is  in  the  soil  to  which  the  manure  is  to  be  applied 
that  its  strength  should   be  developed,  and  not  in  the 
heap  ;  a  medium  state  of  decomposition  is,  therefore,  to 
be  preferred.     During  the  dressing  and   cleaning    of 
fallows,  I   would  abolish  the   custom  of   burning   the 
twitch,  stubble,  &c,  as  being  an  extravagant  practice  ; 
for  although  the  ashes  and   inorganic  matter  which  re- 
main after  burning  contain  valuable  properties,  yet  these 
are  obtained  by  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  vegetable  matter* 
Let  every  farmer  consider  how  he  can,  by  every  possible 
means,   accumulate  the  largest  mass  of  vegetable  and 
animal   matter  from  around   his   farm  and  about  his 
premises  during  the  year  ;  let  him  collect  the  stubble 
and  twitch  of  the   fields,  the  refuse  of  his  garden,  or- 
chards, and   stack-yards,   the  scourings  of  his  ditches, 
ponds,  and  watercourses,  and  weeds  of  every  description 
before   their  seeds  are  ripe,  and  form  the  mass  into  a 
heap,°well  mixed  together,   and  saturate  this  occasion- 
ally with  liquid  manure  from  the  tank,  or  should  that 
not  be  at  hand,  with  some  diluted  acid  :  turn  the  heap 
once  or  twice,  and  this  will  form  an  additional  quantity 
of    excellent   compost    for  his   Grass   land.      I   have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  profits  of  the  agriculturist 
iu  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  proper   manage- 
ment of  his  manures.     He  ought  therefore  to  display 
the  same  care  and  anxiety  to  procure  large  heaps  of 
manure  in  Lie  fields,  that  he  does  to  obtain  large  stacks 
of  hay  and  corn,  in  and  around  the  buildings  upon  his 
premises  ;  for  unless  he  possess  the  former,  he  will  fail 
in  producing  the  latter.     Manure  manufactured  on  the 
farmer's  own  premises,  if  well   managed,  possesses  this 
great  advantage — it  is  genuine — and  (perhaps  with  the 
exception   of  bones)  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  the 
rest  for  efficacy  and  durability.     If  the  energies  which 
England   possesses    were    put    forth    vigorously    and 
effectively  in  the  thorough  draining  of  the  wet  lands  of 
this  country,  and  only  one-half  of  the  waste  manures  of 
our  large  towns  and  villages  were  applied  usefully  to  the 
soil,  an  important  source  of  additional  employment  to 
our  labouring  population  would  be  opened,  and  instead 
of  having  to   pay  500,000/.  to  foreigners  annually   for 
bones  and  rape-dust  alone,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  in  a  short  time  she  would  be  able  not  only 
to  furnish  her   own  tillages,  but   also   to  produce  corn 
sufficient  for  her  population,  independent  of  a   foreign 
supply."  On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  T.  Turner, 
of  Eastwood,  observed  that  he  had  listened  to  the  ex- 
cellent paper  that  had  just  been  read  with  pleasure, 
and  was  sure  it  was  calculated  to  do  a  deal  of  good,  if 
his  plans  were  carried  out.     He  had  pursued  the  same 
plan  with  regard  to  the  spouting  of  his  buildiugs  and 
creating  tanks  last  autumn,  and  was  well  repaid  for  the 
outlay.     He  had  made  many  experiments  with  artificial 
manures,  but  he  found  that  the  advantages  of  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure  were  fully  borne  out,  and  even 
exceeded ;  and  that  if   farmers    would    only    attend 
properly  to  the  making  of  good  farm-yard  manure,  and 
prevent  the  liquid  manure  and  drainicgs  from  the  farm- 
yard from  running  away  in  the  manner  described  in 
Mr.  Jeficock's  paper,  they  would   have  better  crops, 
and  less  need  of  artificial  manure,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
no  artificial  manure  was  equal  to  home-made  manure. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hoddesden  Agricultural  Training  School.— At  the 
late  public  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  half-yearly 
closing  of  this  flourishing  seminary,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
R.N.,  in  the  course  of  a  characteristic  speech,  urging 
the  importance  of  Education  to  the  Farmers,  made  the 
following  statement  of  his  agricultural  experience  : — 
"  The  land  which  he  farmed  had  formerly  pioduced  only 
4  or  5  quarters  of  Oats  to  the  acre,  an  amount  of  pro- 
duce with  which  the  farmers  of  the  district  were  con- 
tented ;  but  by  means  of  a  proper  system  of  cultiva- 
tion he  had  last  year  got  11  quarters  to  the  acre.  JNo 
other  land  in  the  neighbourhood  had  produced  so  much  ; 
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a  nd  his  Wheat  now  whs,  he  belived,  among  the  finest  in 
the  country.  When  told  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  could  not  compete  with  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, his  answer  had  been  '  plough  deep  ;  clear  out 
your  weeds,  and  your  produce  will  be  as  fine  and 
abundant  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.'  But 
there  was  a  disinclination  amongst  many  farmers  to 
improve  ;  they  went  on  in  the  old  way,  and  said, '  My 
father  did  well  this  way,  and  I  shall  do  the  same.'  But 
they  must  go  on  improving  now,  if  they  would  compete 
with  others  ;  and  if  they  did  go  on  improving,  he,  for 
one,  had  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be — that  in  a 
few  years,  instead  of  being  as  now,  an  importing  country, 
we  should  be  an  exporting  one." 

Mode  of  Using  Flax-seed  for  Feeding  Cattle,  &c. — 
The  seed  given  by  itself  is  too  strong  and  oily  to  be  very 
wholesome  food ;  and,  besides  this,  the  mucilaginous 
matter  prevents  the  seed  from  being  bruised  by  the 
animal's  teeth,  or  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  It  is 
much  better  to  take  the  bolls  to  a  mill,  where  there  are 
edge  stones,  without  thrashing  out  the  seed,  and  to  have 
them  ground  under  the  stones,  set  very  close,  or  have 
the  seed  cracked  in  an  oat  bruiser ;  or,  the  small 
farmer,  when  no  other  means  are  within  his  reach,  may 
use  a  metal  pot,  bedded  in  clay,  and  pound  the  bolls 
in  it,  with  a  hard  wood  pestle,  made  to  fit  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.*  About  a  dozen  of  strokes  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  bolls  into  a  fine  meal.  The  chaff  and  seed, 
mixed  together,  afford  most  excellent  nourishing  food. 
It  may  be  given  steamed  or  boiled  ;  but  it  is  best  to 
steep  the  mixture  from  12  to  24  hours  in  cold  water, 
and  then  mix  it  up  with  lukewarm  water,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  gruel.  It  will  have  formed  a  rich,  finely- 
dissolved  jelly,  easily  digested,  and  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritive  quality,  excellent  to  be  given  to  cows 
for  producing  plenty  of  milk  and  butter,  for  horses,  for 
young  cattle,  or  for  pigs  ;  a  pint  of  linseed,  and  half-a- 
bushel  of  the  chaff,  may  be  given  at  a  feed.*h  A  farmer 
who  has  once  experienced  the  advantages  of  saving  the 
seed  bolls  of  his  Flax  crop,  will  never  neglect  it  again, 
as  they  can  be  turned  to  much  advantage  in  one  way 
or  other. — 5  th  Report,  Flax  Society. 

Average  Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  State  of 
New  York,  IT.  S. — In  giving  the  Tables  of  prices  asked 
for  in  your  sixth  question  I  have  thought  it  not  expedient 
to  rely  simply  on  farm  books.  These,  though  correct 
as  far  as  they  go,  could  not  indicate  average  prices. 
I  have,  therefore,  resorted  to  the  books  of  extensive 
dealers  in  the  several  products,  giving  in  all  cases  the 
average  prices  paid  to  the  producer.  For  the  following 
Table  of  prices  of  the  cereal  grains,  pulse,  &c,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Mudge,  a  miller  of  standing 
in  this  place,  (30  miles  south  of  the  Erie  canal. 


Tear. 

Wheat. 

Indian 
Corn. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Peas. 

dls. cts. 

dls.  cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1S32 

1    12 

0     56 

65 

35 

44 

60 

1833 

1    12 

0    56 

65 

38 

44 

62 

1834 

1       G 

0    62 

60 

37 

40 

R9, 

1835 

1    25 

0    69 

75 

38 

56 

75 

1836 

1    38 

0    87 

75 

40 

50 

75 

1837 

2    00 

1    00 

75 

a 

62 

80 

1838 

1    60 

0    88 

70 

42 

50 

75 

1839 

1    50 

0    80 

62 

38 

50 

62 

1840 

1    25 

0    62 

50 

30 

38 

50 

1841 

1      7 

0    62 

50 

28 

38 

50 

1842 

1      6 

0    60 

45 

25 

38 

50 

1843 

0    88 

0    44 

40 

20 

31 

40 

1844 

0    85 

0    44 

40 

20 

30 

44 

1845 

0    90 

0     50 

40 

25 

31 

40 

(The  prices  of  1845  estimated  up  to  the  15th  of  October.) 

To  enable  you  to  compare  the  prices  of  the  southern 
counties  with  those  of  the  markets  on  the  Erie  canal, 
(which  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  those  of  New 
York,  bating  the  price  of  transportation,)  I  append  the 
following  Table.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  George 
Geddes,  Esq.,  of  Tyler,  (one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
correct  of  our  New  York  agriculturists,)  who  collected 
it  for  me  from  the  books  of  the  most  extensive  grain 
merchants  in  Syracuse.  The  averages  are  taken  be- 
tween the  1st  of  April  for  each  year,  except  1845, 
which  only  extends  to  August. 


Tear. 

Wheat. 

Indian  Corn 

Barley. 

Oats. 

dls.  cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1840 

0    86 

44 

43.1 

28 

1841 

0     98.7 

52.1 

46 

31.5 

1842 

1     06.7 

44.2 

35 

26 

1843 

0    87.5 

47.7 

36 

19 

1844 

0    90 

43.1 

53 

22 

1845 

0    91 

For  the  prices  of  pork,  eggs,  and  feathers,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  J.  Barber  and  Son,  extensive  dealers 
of  Homer  ;  for  those  of  butter  and  cheese,  to  James 
"Van  Valen  and  Co.,  of  this  place,  who  purchase  those 
articles  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annually  ;  for 
those  of  beef,  to  Rufus  Boies  and  Sons,  of  this  town, 
extensive  drovers  and  packers  ;  for  those  of  wages,  to 
my  own  recollections,  aided  by  those  of  various  agricul- 
turists with  whom  I  have  conferred  on£the  subject. 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  •  the  average 
prices  of  tallow,  lard,  and  several  other  products,  there 
being  little  commerce  here  in  those  articles.     Hay  and 
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Potatoes  I  have  omitted,  as  the  prices,  as  before  stated, 
would  be  merelv  nominal. 
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cts. 
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10    50 

4 

00 

10 

5 

374 

6 

1838 

10    50 

5 

00 

1H 
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374 

6 

1834 

10    25 

b 

00 

r 

. 
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6 

44 

6 

1835 

11     50 

6 

00 

7 

00 

14 

7 

50 

6 

1836 

12     50 

3 

00 

9 

00 

18 

8 

50 

6 

1837 

13    50 

6 

00 

10 

00 

15 

n 

624 

6 

1838 

14     00 

8 

00 

10 

50 

18 

8 

624 

6 

1839 
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4 

50 

7 

50 

15 

54 

62$ 

6 

1840 

12    00 

4 

50 

6 

00 

m 

5* 

56 

6 

1841 

11     00 

3 

50 

5 

50 

13 

6 

374. 

6 

1842 

10    50 

3 

00 

4 

00 

11* 

54 

m 
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1843 

10    00 

3 

75 

4 

50 

10    1 

4 

m 

6 

1844 

10     00 

3 

50 

i 

50 

114 

44 

374 

61 

1845 

10     00 

4 

50 

14    I 

4 

374 

n 

For  the  following  Table  of  prices,  I  am  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Rufus  Boies  and  Sons,  ;he  drovers  above 
mentioned. 


Tear. 

Oxen  in 

Three-yr- 

Two-year- 

Dairy 

Wethers. 

yoke. 

old  steers. 

old  steejs. 

Cows. 

dls. 

dls. 

dls. 

dls. 

dls.  cts. 

1835 

70 

24 

14 

27 

2    25 

1836 

85 

28 

2C 

35 

2    75 

1837 

100 

30 

2S 

38 

2    75 

1838 

105 

32 

21 

35 

2     00 

1839 

85 

28 

20 

25 

1    75 

1840 

70 

24 

14 

20 

1    50 

1841 

65 

20 

;3 

18 

1    25 

1842 

55 

14 

9 

13 

1    06 

1843 

60 

16 

10 

14 

1    25 

1844 

65 

17 

12 

17 

2    121 

1845 

70 

20 

14 

18 

1    25 

In  the  above  Table  each  animal  is  priced  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  oxen  in  yoke,  where  the  price  of 
a  pair  or  yoke  is  given.  I  have  not  included  wool  in 
any  of  the  above  products,  as  you  make  it  a  separate 
subject  of  inquiry  in  your  27th  interrogatory. — Reply 
of  Colonel  H.  S.  Randall  to  a  Treasury  Circular. 
Published  in  the  "  Cortland  Democrat?' 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

JULY. 
We  shall  devote  a  paragraph  htre  to  the  detail  of  a  few 
experiments  chiefly  by  Mr.  Hannam,  of  North  Deighton,  near 
Wetherby,  whose  results  exhibit  the  policy  of  cutting  Wheat 
before  it  is  dead  ripe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object 
of  the  farmer  generally  is  to  supply  ,he  miller,  not  the  seeds- 
man ;  and  thus  he  may  reasonably  depart  from  the  course  in- 
dicated by  nature,  whose  object  being  to  prepare  the  grain  as 
seed,  is  best  effected  by  permitting  it  thoroughly  to  ripen  before 
it  sheds  itself.  There  is  thus  nothing  which  can  at  the  outset 
be  objected  to  the  course  which  these  experiments  indicate  as 
the  best  to  follow — there  is  no  a  prion,  ground  on  which  any 
fears  that  they  are  inaccurate  can  rest 

Mr.  Hannam's  first  experiment  was  axecutedin  1810.  Three 
samples  were  cut,  viz.  respectively  : — 

No.    I.    Green  —  cut        .        .       .    Aug.  4, 1840 
II.    Raw  „  Aug.  18 

III.    Ripe  „  ...    Sept.  1 

These  were  thrashed  and  carried  to  market,  when  the  fol- 
lowing prices  were  put  upon  them. : — 

No.    I. 61s.  per  quarter 

II 64s.  „ 

III 62s. 

In  1841,  a  more  extensive  experiment  was  instituted  ;  5  sam- 
ples of  half-a-rood  each  were  cut,  viz.— - 

No.    I.    Very  green  ....    Aug.  12 

Green Aug.  19 

Raw Aug.  26 

Raw Aug.  30 

Ripe Sept.  9. 

These  samples  were  thrashed,  and  the  samples  were  as 
follow: — No.  5  (ripe)  was  "bold,  but  coarse;"  Nos.  1  and  2 
(green),  "fine  in  the  skin,  but  small  ;"  and  Nos.  3  and  4 
"  equal  in  boldness  of  grain  to  No.  5,  and  superior  in  clearness 
of  skin/'  being  "unexceptionable  as  a  sample."  This  desic- 
cation, or  drying-in  of  Nos.  1  and  2  proved  that  it  was  taken 
too  early.  The  whole  of  the  samples  were  shown  at  the  An- 
nual Show  of  the  Wetherby  Agricultural  Society,  Sept.  22, 
1841,  when  the  superiority  of  the  raw-cut  grain  was  confirmed 
by  the  Judges,  who  awarded  to  it  "  an  extra  premium,  with  a 
high  commendation  of  the  sample  No.  3,  cut  a  fortnight  before 
ripe." — Yorkshire  Gazette,  Sept.  25,  1841. 

Having  in  one  trial  ascertained  the  value  by  market,  and 
afterwards  by  the  opinion  of  a  public  meeting,  in  order  to 
leave  no  loophole  for  doubt,  Mr.  Hannam  determined  to  test 
their  qualities  at  the  mill.  The  gross  quantity  of  each  was 
ground  and  dressed  by  Mr.  John  Hardcastle,  of  Hunseryore 
Mills,  near  Wetherby ;  and  from  the  results  we  compile  the  an- 
nexed tables : — 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

T. 


III. 
IT. 

V. 


Grain. 


Qdty?"  ^ht< 


bush. 
3* 


St.  lbs. 

15  10 

16  6 
14  13 


Flour. 


st.  lbs. 
12  6 
12  3 
10  11 


Pollard. 


st.  lbs. 

0  12 

1  3 
1     9 


Bran. 


st.  lbs, 
2  1 
2  5 
2     6 


Waste. 


lbs. 
5 
9 
2 


Raw. 

Do. 

Ripe. 


Weight  per  bushel  of 


No. 


III. 
IV. 

V. 


Grain. 


lbs. 
62S- 


594 


Flour. 


lbs. 
49f 
46ff 
43» 


Pollard. 


lbs. 
3f 

m 

6» 


lbs. 
8# 


Weight  per  cent,  of 


No. 


III. 
IV. 

V. 


Grain. 


lbs. 
100 
100 
100 


Flour. 


lbs. 
80|§ 
"A 
72U 


Pollard. 


lbs. 

m 

m 


Bran. 


lbs. 
X05o 


"From  this  we  see,"  says  Mr.  Hannam,  "that  the  bushel 
No.  3,  Wheat  raw,  gives  more  flour  than  the  bushel  of  No.  5 
by  6*-lbs.,  showing  a  gain  of  15^  per  cent,  in  weight  of  flour 
upon  equal  measures  of  grain," 

Again,  we  find  also  that  there  is  an  advantage  of  "nearly 


8  per  cent,  of  flour  in  favour  of  No.  3  upon  equal  weights  of 
Wheat." 

The  theory  upon  which  Mr.  Hannam  explains  these  astonish- 
ing results  is,  that  as  the  sugar  in  the  green  plant  becomes 
changed  into  the  starch  of  the  Wheat,  so  if  permitted  to  re- 
main till  fully  ripe  another  change  will  take  place,  the  starch 
becoming  gradually  converted  into  woody  pyre  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  chemical  fact,  that  sugar,  starch,  and  fibre,  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  constituent  elements  united  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  are  one  and  the  same  substance  in  various 
forms — in  some  such  way  as  water,  ice,  and  snow  are  different 
forms  of  one  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

This  gradual  change  to  woody  fibre  takes  place  in  many 
vegetables,  and  it  is  by  taking  it  into  account  that  we  can  ex- 
plain the  curious  fact  shown  in  the  Tables  that  the  ripe  Wheat 
contains  50  per  cent,  more  "flinty  particles" — "pollard,"  or 
"sharps," — than  the  "  raw  cut  grain."  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  flour  of  the  ripe  should  be  less  free  in  the  grain. 

Mr.  Hannam  also  claims  a  "  better  quality  of  flour,"  for  the 
raw  cut  grain,  and  quotes  the  analysis  of  Professor  Johnston, 
to  whom  samples  were  sent,  from  which  it  appears  (see  "  Lec- 
tures," p.  734)  that  the 

Raw  Wheat  contained  9*9  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Ripe    do.  do.        9*6        do.  do. 

The  other  advantages  claimed  for  cutting  early,  are  a  better 
quality  and  greater  quantity  of  straw,  a  better  chance  of 
securing  the  crop,  &c. 

The  quantity,  i.  e.  the  weight  of  straw  must,  it  is  evident,  be 
increased,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  its  quality  is  improved, 
owing  to  there  being  more  soluble  matter  in  the  fresh  than  the 
dry  straw.  In  fact,  the  additional  weight  of  straw  is  nearly  all 
an  additional  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  starch,  sugar,  &c, 
which  would  when  dead  ripe  have  become  fibre  ;  and  therefore 
is  of  great  consequence  to  the  value  of  the  straw  either  as  an 
article  of  food  or  as  a  manure.  We  have  not  space  to  allude 
to  the  other  indirect  advantages  which  Mr.  Hannam  claims  for 
early  reaping  Wheat,  nor  can  we  follow  his  arguments  or  facts 
so  fully  as  we  would  wish  on  the  points  alluded  to :  if,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  able  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  case 
as  it  now  stands,  or  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  we  shall  have  done  them  good 
service. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  Mr.  Hannam's  estimate,  based  on  his 
experiments  of  the  money  value  of  an  acie  of  the  same  Wheat 
cut  raw  and  ripe. 

No.  III.    Cut  a  fortnight  before  ripe     .        .  £14  18    0 
V.    Fully  ripe 13  11    8 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apoplexy — Inquirer — The  disease  you  speak  of  is  apoplexy. 
The  blood-vessels  being  in  a  full  state,  and  the  blood  suddenly 
determined  to  one  part.  If  there  were  any  time  for  treat- 
ment, bleeding  and  purgatives  are  indicated  ;  and  by  way  of 
prevention,  change  to  pasture  of  a  less  nutritious  quality.— 
W.  C.  S. 

Box-feeding — Inquirer — We  prefer  it ;  our  cattle  did  better  on 
that  plan  last  winter  than  when  fed  in  stalls.  The  compound 
is  profitable  to  consume ;  more  so  than  oilcake  at  8i.  or  91. 
a  ton.  The  last  price  we  paid  for  Linseed  was  64s.  per  quar- 
ter ;  we  do  not  know  what  its  price  in  Bristol  is  now.  About 
erecting  boxes,  see  page  110,  col.  c,  "  Sundries."  We  do  not 
sink  the  floor. 

Drains— Embryo — The  water  does  get  into  these  pipes.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  mode  in  which  it  eDters  the  tube  is, 
undoubtedly,  through  the  joints  between  the  pieces  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  it  arrives  there  after  a  passage  through 
the  clay,  the  difficulties  of  whichit  has  been  forced  through  by 
its  own  weight  and  by  the  weight  of  water  pressing  above  it, 

Fabm  Capital — J N  Carnae — To-day's  Leader  will  assist  you. 

Haevest — A  Novice  asks  for  the  experience  of  our  readers  on 
the  relative  merits  of  mowing  or  reaping  Wheats.  Bagging  is 
done  with  a  heavy  sickle  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden  hook  in 
the  other.  The  corn  is  hewed  down  and  gathered  into 
sheaves  by  the  same  man. 

Lime — W  Suffolk — Your  land  is  poor  from  over-cropping.  Then 
do  not  lime  it — that  would  but  the  more  effectually  exhaust 
its  fertility.  And  it  is  not  economical  to  sow  oil-cake — give 
it  to  your  stuck,  and  use  their  manure  on  the  land.  Or 
apply  guano  :  sow  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  broadcast  in  wet 
weather. 

Roofing — T  Yonge — We  beg^to  state  more  expressly  than  we 
did  last  week,  that  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
relative  merits  of  M.'s  and  C.'s  manufactures ;  for  we  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.  Both  we 
know  to  be  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  tried  themt 
Make  further  inquiry  before  you  choose  for  yourself. 

Small  Faem — Capstick — The  meeting  at  Newcastle  has  inter- 
fered with  our  intended  article  on  this  subject.  Excuse  the 
further  delay  of  a  week. 

Wheat-growing  in  Wales — Homo  being  exceedingly  desirous 
of  correctly  ascertaining  whether,  upon  an  average  of  sea- 
sons, Wheat  can  be  successfully  or,  in  other  words,  profit- 
ably grown  upon  an  upland  farm  in  Wales,  which  averages 
700  feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  situated  in  latitude  53?— 
perhaps  some  of  our  practical  readers,  who  may  occupy  a 
farm  in  a  similar  situation,  will  kindly  state  their  experience 
as  to  their  success  in  obtaining  fair  crops  of  this  grain, 
and  likewise  their  time  of  sowing,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

V5  Any  communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday 
cannot  be  answered  the  same  week. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  13.— Per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Best  Long-wools     - 

Ditto  (shorn)         -  3    i 

Ewes  and  second  quality  — 

Ditto  (shorn)         -  3    • 

Lambs     -        -        -        -  6    I 


Bait  Scots,  HerefordSj&c.  3s  J0to4s  0     Best  Long-wools     -        •      — a  to    —  s 
Best  Short  Horns  .36 

Second  quality  Beasti    -    2  10 
Calves       -  -        .40 

Best  Downs  &  Half-bredi      — 
Ditto  (Ehorn)         .--if) 

Beasts,  3110;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33. 780;  Calves.  235;  Pigs,  160. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  good,  and  theie  is  a  considerable  demand;  4b  is 
made  of  some  of  the  best  Scots,  but  not  currently. — Sh"ep  are  still  plentiful, 
but  the  demand  hae  increased  ,  best  qualities  are  readilv  disposed  of  at  our 
top  quotations. — Lamb  trade  remains,  about  the  same. — The  trade  for  Calves 
continues  heavy ;  and  for  Fige  very  dull  indeed. 

Friday,  July  17. 

We  have  rather  a  brisk  trade  amongst  the  Beasts;  Monday's  fprices  are 
fully  supported,  and  in  some  instances  a  little  more  is  realised. — The  trade 
for  Sheep  is  rather  dull,  but  prices  remain  the  same.  Lamb  le  not.  quite  bo 
much  In  demand;  the  choicest  qualities  make  ab.>ut  -■&  yd,  but  second-rate 
are  rather  lower. — Calf  trade  Is  heavy  ;  it  ie  difficult  to  make  over -la  id  of  a 
good  r.mf.—  Port;  trade  Is  a  little  better. 

Beasts,  708;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,310;  Calves.  407;  Pigs.  220. 

41,  West  Smithfieia. 


WOOL.— Bbitish,  Friday,  July  17. 

Our  market  continues  much  In  the  same  aiste  at  we   reported  last  week. 
Prices  remain  hrm.     The  demand  Is  still  limited. 

a.  d'        a.  d. 
Down  Ewes  and  Wethers     -  0  ilj  to  1    0  per  lb. 

„       Hoggits        -        -        -        -        -11  12     „ 

Half-bred  Wethers        -        -        -        -    0  lh}        1     0     „ 

„  Hoggits        -        -        -        -     1     1  1     2i  i, 

Kent  Fleeces  -    1    0         11,, 

Jambs  Ferbin,  Broker. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  16. 

Prime  Mead.Hay   75s  to    Bob  |  New  Hay        60»  to    72*  I  NewClr.  65sto  86a 
Infr.New&Rowen  M  60    |  Clover  85  *<■  112    |  Straw        30  84 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Mabket,  July  16. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     76«to  81s  j  Old  Clover  lOBetonSBl 

Inferior  ■  63         70      Inferior  do.    84  9b    I  Straw  30s  to  30s 

New  Hay        •  60         70   J  New  Clover   80  90    | 

Joshua  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  July  17. 

Fine  Old  Hay     -        75a  to    8iB  |  Old   Clover  1U5b  tollBs  I 

Inferior  Hay     -        —  —  I  Infr.      „        —  —  j  Straw        288  to  82i 

New  Hay  -60         70  I  New  Clover  7S         95  I 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  July  18.— Most  kinds  of  Vegetables 
ive  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  Fruit  has  been  abundant, 
ine-apples,  both  English  and  Foreign,  are  plentiful ;  and, 
(though  the  demand  for  them  is  but  limited,  prices  have  not 
Itered  since  last  week.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  abundant ;  and 
ood  Plums,  and  excellent  samples  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
irines,  have  been  offered.  The  supply  of  Cherries  and 
trawberries  has  been  well  kept  up  ;  the  latter  are,  how- 
ver,  becoming  scarcer,  and  of  course  dearer.  Goose- 
erries  are  abundant,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Dutch 
lurrants  has  been  offered.  Apples  and  Pears  are  sold  at 
ominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  considering  the  sea- 
an  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
jemons  are  somewhat  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  ob- 
ained  at  last  week's  prices,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are 
Jso  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  scarce 
,nd  dear.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  <fcc,  are  good  and  suffi- 
ient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  not  altered 
u  price  since  last  week.  Peas  continue  to  be  rather  scarce, 
jid  good  young  samples  fetch  high  prio*s.  Beans  remain  nearly 
he  Bame  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes 
if  the  best  quality  fetch  9Z.  a  ton,  but  inferior  samples  maybe 
jbtained  at  lower  prices.  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  have  not  altered 
lince  last  week  ;  nevertheless,  the  supply  is  somewhat  limited. 
[Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
niiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Kalosanthes,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  Orange  flowers,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias, 
Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Gooaeberrles.green.per  hf.-BV.,3i  to5* 
Curranto.red,  per  hf.-uv.,4i  to  bt 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  4i  to  8* 
Srapos,  Hothouse,  per  lb,,  3#  to  6t 


Apples,  Dens.,  per  bush-,7' to20( 

—  Kltohen,  7*  to  16* 
Melon*,  each,  it  to  8i 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  10j  to  £4* 
Neotarlnei,  per  doz.,  10*  to  84* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  ltio  2t6d 

—  per  100,  At  to  16* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  2t  6d 

remons,  per  dozen,  If  to  3i 
—        per  100,  It  to  16* 


NOW  READY, 

In  one  thick  volume  Svo,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE      VEGETABLE      KINGDOM 

OR> 

THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPON    THE   NATURAL   SYSTEM. 

BY   JOHN    LINDLEY,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S., 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  ot  Great  Britain. 
*  *  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  ahove  Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Also,  bij  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  8vo,  .* 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS    OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE, 

WITH  NEARLY  400  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  5s.  Sd.  HALF-BOUND. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  <fc  EVANS,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 
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Cabbages,  per  do/.,  6d  to  I*  3d 
,  Cauliflowers,  per  do/..,  2t  to  G« 
!  Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3s 

French  Beans,  per  ht.-sv.,  St  6d  to  ii 
;  Peas,  per  sieve,  fi  >  to  6s 
!  Sorrel, per hf.-sleve,9d  to  Is 
;  Potatoes,  pur  ton,  70s  to  180s 

—  owt.,  it  to  9s 

—  bushel,  3s  to  At  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  owe,  12s  to  IBs 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  3d  to  <■■.( 
Turnips,  per  bunch ,  id  to  '<>'■'. 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  hundle,  2s  to  6$ 
Rhubarb,  per  buu.iic, -;.<  to  8d 
Asparacus,  per  bundle,  is  to  5s 
Cucumbers,  each,  Ad  to  Is  <>./ 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  is  6d  to  3s 
Leeks,per  doz.  bunches,  2d  to  Ad 
Celery,  per  bundle,  Js  6dto2t6d 


white,      do.       As  to  bs 
Strawberries,  per  pottle.  Is  to  2# 
Raspberries,  per  pottle,  Is  to  Is  3d 
Cheirles,  per  lb.,  id  to  \0d 
Almonds,  perpeok,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  to  8* 
Filberts,  Entflieh,  p.l00,lb9,,60*  to  60s 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100  lbs.,  80s  to  90s 

—  Barcelona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  12s  to  16s 

—  Spanluh,  lit 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  l2i  to  16l 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  doz,  bunches,  2s  to  8#  H 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlio,  per  lb.,  6d  to  Sd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  is  to  2s 

—  —        Cos,  is  to  2s6<* 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  9d  to  Is 
Mushroome,  per  pottle.  Is  6d  to  3s 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch.  Ad  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6d  lo  8d 
Parsley/per  bunch, Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle.  Is 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OP    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JULY  11,  OF 

THE    ATHENAEUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  from — 


HOPS,  Friday,  July  17. 

We  continue  to  have  a  good  demand  for  fine  coloured  Sussex  and  Weald  of 
'  Kent  Hops,  which  are  very  scarce;  inferior  sorts  are  difficult  to  sell. 
<  Duty  .£145,000.  Pattbndkn  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  13, 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate;  the  best  parcels  were  disposed  of  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  at  a  decline  of  about  2s.  per  or.,  but  some 
quantity  remained  unsold  towards  the  close,  upon,  which  a 
greater  reduction  would  have  been  accepted  ;  in  foreign,  not- 
I  withstanding  a  good  attendance,  scarcely  any  business  was 
i  transacted,  prices  are  therefore  entirely  nominal. — The  value 
of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  is  unaltered  from  last  Monday, 
With  little  doing  in  either  article. — Best  Oats  maintain  our 
former  quotations,  but  inferior  are  fixUyla.  charter  than  nn 
this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  ,     White  63  60 

—  ■'  ■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  60  64 
Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier  80  33 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  .  .  Polands  26  29 
^—   Northumberland  and  Scotch  •.       .        Feed  24  29 

—  Irish Feed  22  £6 

Malt,  pale,  ship          * 64  60 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex 60  6S 

Rye 34  36 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     32  to  40        Tick  34  46 

—  Pigeon,  Heligoland  .  38  to  62  Winds  —  — 
Peaa,  White         .       .        .       .    36  to  42      Maple  83    36 


S.  5. 

Red    .  48  66 

Whlta  60  65 

Grind.  25  28 

Feed  23  26 

Potato  SB  30 

Potato  26  £8 


Oregon  Question.  ByT.Twiss. 
Biographical  Notices  of  Per- 
sian Poets.    By  Sir  G.  Ouse- 

ley,    with    Memoir    of    the 

Editor,  by  Rev.  J.  Reynolds  ; 

printed  for  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund. 
Reports  on  Progress  of  Botany 

and     Zoology.      Translated 

from  Italian  and    German, 

for  Ray  Society. 
Memorials  of  John  Ray,  edited 

by  E.  Lankester. 
Steenstrup    on    Alteration    of 

Generations,    translated   by 

G.  Busk,  for  Ray  Society. 
Tour  to  and  from  Venice.    By 

L.  S.  Costello. 
Eastern  Europe  and  Emperor 

Nicholas. 
Life  in  California. 

With  Shorter  Notices  of- 


Abel   Massinger.      By    T.  T. 

Stoddart. 
Chinigchinich.  By  G.  Boscana. 

Translated    from     Spanish 

MS. 
Treatise  on  Printing  of  Tis- 
sues.    [Traite   Pratique    et 

Theorique,  &c]  By  J.Persoz. 
Monograph  of   British   Nudi- 

branchiate  Mollusca.     By  J. 

Alder  &  A.  Hancock.  Printed 

for  the  Ray  Society. 
Reports  and  Papers  on  Botany. 

Translated  for  Ray  Society. 
Prose   from   the    South.      By 

J.  E.  Reade. 
Horaa  Apostolical.      By    Rev. 

W.  Shepherd. 
Criminal  Returns  for  England 

and  Wales. 
Chateau  d'If.   By  A.  Dumas. 


Derivation  of  Classical  Proper 
Names.    By  T.  Stratton. 

The  Poor  Cousin. 

Life  Everlasting.  By  J.  Whit- 
ley. 

Way  to  Prayer.  By  Martin 
Luther. 

Confessions  of  an  Etonian. 

Paul  Fitz  Henry.  By  H.  J. 
Thornton. 

Yiews  and  Reviews  in  Ameri- 
can Literature. 

Dictionnaire  General,  Anglais- 
Francais    et    Francais-An- 

_*-.o£    BpJ-  <=r.i*v03 


Harrow  85 
Longpod  — 
Grey        32 


ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 


Flour. 

!088  Sks. 


|  Wht.  i  Barl. 

.  Bile.       £662       268 


Malt.  I  Oats. 

6291       1060 

75       4461 

—     I  SI 916 


Rye.  |  Bns.  {Peas 


English 
Irish.      .    - 
Foreign^*    — 

Friday,  July  17. 
The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's  market, 
and  that  left  over  from  last  day,  could  not  be  disposed  of  with- 
out submitting  to  somewhat  reduced  rates.  In  foreign  scarcely 
any  business  has  been  transacted,  and  quotations  consequently 
remain  quite  nominal. — The  demand  for  American  Flour  is 
less  active  than  it  has  been,  but  prices  being  low  in  proportion 
to  Wheat  or  English  Flour,  holders  are  not  disposed  to  seU 
cheaper.— In  Barley,  Beans,  und  Peas,  there  is  no  alteration.— 
The  Oat  trade  is  very  dull,  and  Is.  lower. 


ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK, 

i       Wheat      1        Barley       1 

Oats 

Flour 

English       .    . 

i           2830                       1070           1     .... 

11240 

Irish          .     . 

_ -                           — 

1630 

- 

Foreign      .    . 

2070                       3530           1 

15270 

- 

IMPERIAL   AVERAGES- 


Bailer- 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Jan.         6  per  Quarter. 

B2§l0d 

271  8d 

23*  Ad 

3Bi  lOd 

36tl  Od 

84»10d 

-        13     .        .       . 

62    0 

27    1 

23     8 

27    3 

23     8 

33     4 

32     6 

—         S7     . 

62    2 

27     4 

23     6 

32     7 

87    6 

85    0 

July         4     ,       .       . 

62  10 

27     6 

23     8 

83     3 

38     6 

35     6 

— .       11      - 

53     3 

27    7 

24     8 

33  U 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

62     3 

27    5 

23    7 

83     1 

36  11 

34     7 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

5     n 

4     n 

1     6 

4     0 

4     0 

4     0 

Second  Love,  and  other  Tales. 

Scripture  History.  By  C.  J. 
Finch. 

Commentary  on  St.  Pauls 
First  Epistle  to  Thessalo- 
nians.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Pat- 
terson. 

Characters  of  Great  Men.  By 
T.  M'Nevin. 

Scenes  in  Life  of  a  Soldier  of 
Fortune. 

Flowers  and  their  Associa- 
tions.   By  A.  Pratt. 

Oc^lAo  t.O  AnBln-RoTnr.  TongUC 

By  A.  J.  Vernon. 
Our  Weekly  Gossip.— Political  Changes— Project  to  Con- 
nect Natural  History  Societies  with  Linnean—Rey.  Mr. 
Gleie  —  Mrs.  Magee's  Donation  —  Death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Barker— M  Paul  de  Mussett's  Mission  to  Venetian  Li- 
braries &c— M.  Eseltja's  Remarkable  Discovery— Cele- 
bration at  Hveen  of  Tycho-Brahe's  Birthday—  Foreign 
Gossip— Discovery  of  Fossil  Bones  at  Rome— Doings  of 
Governor  of  Bermuda. 

Societies— Statistical  :  (Mr.  Fletcher,  on  Provision  for 
Paving,  Cleansing  Streets,  &c,  of  MetaopoUs)— Institu- 
tion or  Civil  Engineers  :  (Mr.  Braithwaite,  on  Effect  of 
Deep  Wells  of  Metropolis  on  Supply  of  Water  in  London 
Basin). 

Fine  Arts— Studies  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture.  By 
E.  B.  Lamb—Sale  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Collection  of  Pictures. 

Original  Papers— Institute  of  Fine  Arts  — Peep  into 
Houses  of  Parliament— Art  and  Artists  at  Naples— Paint- 
ing on  Lava. 

Fine  Art  Gossip— Death  of  M.  Bessa  at  Ecouen— Sale  of 
Stratford  Jubilee  Cup— Contribution  of  Royal  Academy 
to  Mrs.  Haydon— Mr.  Lough's  Group  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines— French  Gossip— Wood  Carving,  by  Signor  B. 
D'Asti  — MM.  Botta  and  Flandin's  Work  on  Ruins  of 
Nineveh— Anniversary  of  Albert  Durer's  Birthday— Royal 
Foundry  at  Munich— New  Gallery  at  Rome. 

Music  and  tne  Drama— " Musical  World"  Grand  Con 
cert— Her  Majesty's  Theatre— St.  James's  (French  Plays). 

Musical  Gossip— Philharmonic  Concerts— Musical  Even, 
ings  of  Mr.  Lucas— New  Opera  by  M.  Flotow  at  Pans 
Academie  —  Medals  to  Favourite  Musicians  —  Foreif" 
Gossip. 

Miscellanea— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— New  Park- 
Electric  Clock  — Alligator  Oil— Interesting  Antiquarian 
Remains— Diamond  Dust— Vegetable  Relic. 

Order  Tne  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller, 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

®f)e  Matlfoajj  (Chronicle 

Of  Saturday,  July  11,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK..— CAUTION  TO  PROVISIONAL 
DIRECTORS— MANCHESTER  AND  LEEDS  COMPANY- 
PROGRESS  OF  WORKING  RAILWAYS— THE  MINIS- 
TERIAL CHANGE  AS  IT  CONCERNS  CS— CDRIOSITtES 
OF  OFFICIAL  REPORTING— BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
THE  GAUGE  QUESTION— FRUITS  OF  GAUGE  DECI- 
SION—INEFFICIENCY OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  — RE- 
LIGION AND  RAILWAYS. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— North  Staffordshire,  Directors' 
Report— West  Flanders,  Directors'  Report — Meetings  to  Ap- 
prove Bills  before  Parliament— Meetings  of  Shareholders  to 
Affirm  or  Dissolve — Sunderland  Dock. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  —  Atmospheric  Valves, 
with  Engravings. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Letter  on  the  Jeopardy  to  which 
the  Interests  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  are 
exposed  by  the  Reversion  of  the  Gauge  Commissioners' 
Report. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Committee— Return  of  the  number  of  Engines,  Car- 
riages, and  Trucks — Railway  Fares  and  Rates— Sambre  and 
Meuse,  West  Flanders. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.  —  Committees  on  Op- 
posed Bills— Progress  of  Bills— Royal  Assent  to  Bills. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— Directors  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
Gainsborough,  and  Goole  Railway  —  Gauge  Expedients, 
Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge  Systems. 

Progress  of  Works— Accidents— Law  Intelligence— Iron  Trade 
—Meetings—  Tenders  for  Loans  —  Contracts  —  Dividends- 
Calls— Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed  —  Corres- 
pondents—Traffic  Table— Share  Lists— Foreign  Do.— Money 
Market— Paris  Letter— Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
aix  weeksendlng  Saturday.  July  11. 


FlUCfi. 


55s  5d 
S3    1 

—  i 
52  10— 

—  9 

—  3 

—  2 

—  0 
51    5 

—  4 


ll 


Canary        *         -        per  qr  38.  t 

Caraway  -    per  cwt  40 

Clover,  fled,  English        -  — 

_         —    Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  English    -  — 

—  —  Foreign  ■  — 
Coriander  .  -  -  14 
Hempseed  -  pel  qr.  85 
linseed       -              pe   qr  45 

;_  i  Baltlo      -        -     -  40 

—  Cakes    Eng.  per  1000.101 


SEE  OS,  July  17. 


LlH8eedCakes,ForeIgn,p.ton7i  to    81 

42  Mustard, White  -  p.buah.     —  I      — 

—  —      Superfine     ,,      ■     —        ~ 

—  —       Brown        „        -    —        — 

—  Rapeseed,  Engllsh.perlast    sol      221 

—  Rape  Cake.  -  per  ton  —  — 
16  Sainttoin  ----—  — 
36  Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  hush. —  — 
48         —    Foreign  -  8s6d    4s 

43  Trefoil  -  -  per  owt  —  — 
11/1  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation 

KlUOSFOBD  ABB  L 


Just  published,  price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  from 
the  Nineteenth  French  Edition), 

CONSTIPATION  DESTROYED  ;  or  Exposition 
of  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not 
only  of  overcoming,  but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual 
Constipation,  without  using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial 
means  whatever  (discovery  recently  made  in  France,  by  M. 
Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Free  by  post,  Is.  Sd. 
Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgate-hiB. 
London  ;  and  by  all  BooksoUeis  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


This  day  is  published  in  8vo,  with  Designs  for  Cottages,  price  Is. 

ANNUAL    REPORT  AND  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENT  SO- 
CIETY OF  IRELAND  FOR  THE  YEAR  1845. 

Half  Yearly  Report  of  the  Council  for  1815— Address  to  the 
Landed  Proprietors  of  Ireland— Premiums  for  Prize  Essays, 
Reports,  &c,  for  1816— Prize  Essay,  for  Mr.  Lambert  Disney's 
Premium,  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Ireland,  by  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  Markethill—  Report  on 
the  Results  of  Thorough  Draining,  for  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell's 
Gold  Medal,  on  Lord  Blayney's  Estates,  by  Edwaro  Golding, 
Esq.— Definition  of  the  Deanston  System  of  Thorough  Draining 
and  Deep  Working,  by  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston. 
Dublin :  William  Cubrt,  Jun.  &  Co.;  London  :  Longman  <e  Co.;y  i^^^a. 
and  James  Ridgwai. 


RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

THE  FIBST  OF  THE  SEBIES, 

LONDON   TO  BRIGHTON, 

containing  83  Engravings,  price  Gd„  in  a  "Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  London  and  Brighton. 

THE  SECUwa-  *rx  inji  obbujo, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  id.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  Vauxhall  and  Guildford, 

Nearly  ready, 
LONDON  TO  WOLVERTON,  l       LONDON  TO  OXFORD, 
ON  THE  BIRMINGHAM.        ON  THE  GREAT  WESTERN. 
Price  6d.,  in  a  Wrapper.        |       Price  (id.,  in  a  Wrapper. 


Annual  pruning 
time,  principle  of 
execution,  <fcc. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plant,care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  ir.sertion  of, 
into  stock 

Bud, preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 
theory  of  replant- 
ing with  explained 

Guards    against 

Labelling         [wind 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 
wounds 

Planting  out,  ar- 
rangement of 
trees,  &c. 


saw    proper 
the  purpose 


for 


GRAFTING. 

to    keep 


EUGENE  SUE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARTIN,  THE  FOUNDLING  ;  or  the  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  A  VALET-DE-CHAMBRE,  appears 
regularly  in  the  Family  Herald — the  most  popular  Periodical 
of  the  day— a  successful  attempt  to  blend  wisdom  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  utility  with  entertainment.  The  Family  Heeald 
is  a  universal  parlour  favourite,  well  adapted  for  leisure 
moments.  Order  No.  168,  part  39 — the  former  One  Penny  ;  the 
latter  Sixpence.  AU.  Booksellers  and  .News-agents  sellj  the 
Family  Herald. 

Price  4s.  6d.t  neat  cloth, 

THE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  for  its 
Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,  with   additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 

Pruning  for  trans- 
plantation 

Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 

Roses, differentsorts 
on  the  same  stock 

Roses,  short  list  of 
desirable  sorts  for 
budding  with  a 
pushing  eye 

Sap-bud,  treatment 
of 

Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  their 
arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  different  spe- 
cies of  Rose  ;  tak- 
ing up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a 
distance,  shorten- 
ing heads,  &c.  ; 
Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultdeal 
Gazette  Office,  5,   Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 


re- 


up 


Aphides, 
down 

Free- growers, 
marks  on 

Graft,    binding 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween budding 
and  grafting 


iyo 


iHh.    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE    AND    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


"jl/J"  R.  RAINY  respectfully  begs  leave,  on  the  occasion 

•     rmv  f/he  <:on..-liision  of  the  legislative  proceedings  on  the 
C  ORN-LA W»,  a«ain  to  advert  to  the  subject  of— 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  BY  PUBLIC 

AUCTION  AND   PRIVATE  CONTRACT 

and  on  which  he  has  circulated  a  pamphlet  containing  an  ex 

planation  of  the  alteration  and  reduction  he  has  mare  in  h'is~ 

scale  of  commission,  and  an  exposition  of  the  secret  and  ir 

regu  ar  compacts  which  are  entered  into  bj  luauy  Auctioneers" 

for  allowances  It  the  shape  of  bribery  to  intermediates     and 

Mr.  Rainy  wjsh.s  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  stating  his  m 

tention  to  confine  his  attention,  for  the  future,  exclusively  to 

the  sale  and  purchase,  and  to  the  other  various  matters  of 

business  relative  to  real  property.  miners  ot 

During  the  political  excitement  which  has  existed  this  «« 

son,  and  from  the  conflicting  opinions  promulgated  upon  the 

consequences  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  affectingTnded 

*h  £S*  .Ml\RAINT  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  those  who 

tac„rr^Lh°n0Ur  *°  COnt^t  him.  rather  *°  discourage  their 
incurring  those  expenses  which  are  unavoidable  in  attempt,  to 
effect  sales  by  auction  ;  but  as  the  discussion  is  now  at Tn  ena 
it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  confidence  will  be  „' 
stored  and  that  vendorswill  have  improved  chances Vt  success" 

cenlts'hee^S'uotl'  *"  tte  ™™  *>*  <**~  £ 

he  has  not  participated^  those  'fteUngs  of ^lai-m  Shave 
been  manifested  n  many  Quarter,  tw  ,™  „  *=«  i  have 
highest  respect ;  and  he  triSs  thl?  the  \ZUZ  b'Ied  t0  the 
have  been  entertained  win soon  be1ispelledP  A?tw°S  ^ich 
he  could  have  desired,  in  common  with  manv  others  thT  bme 
modification  should  have  been  introduced  ^StL?1"  some 
so  great  and  important  a  questmn which  Ito?  s,e"^m™t  °f 
judicial  to  other  interest!,  m  gh t  have1ende?M  c  T?  vr^ 
views  of  the  agricultural  Dody  a? llrjS  tn:d wfifrS^46  tbe 
previous  circumstances,  but  those  of't'ho  «m  not  onl-v 

render  advisable.    As,  however    the  nowerS",  aPPeared. t0 

nance  offair  and  remu'nera  fug  prices  ?SSK£  *»  ™"»*- 
fort  and  contentment,  ma K  ^i,2SS  PSpm>  com 


r^n  Sp  LfPTON  "-TO  11  ARKErtARDENERS  &  Others, 
r  t?tE»^ET  0N  LEASE.  with  Early  Possession, 
MArIe^aTB,^ES-(,?F  .LAND  in  M1  cultivation  as  a 


[July  18. 


A  LBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 
£*-  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON 

Instituted  in  1805.-.Empott,ered  6,  act  0/  Parliament 

D  ADVANTAGES. 

'^PeSLnfonhYprSm^Tnd3  ^  Ca^  totally  inde- 

A  Bonos  amounting  to  Four-fifths,   or  SO  per  Cent    of  the 

enti?E  profits  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  thl 

Participating    Scales    of  Premium     will  v.»    ,„    PJ."      1 

among  the  p'olicy-holders  onZau,  September's^' Tnl 

theT/p7ym1ntVnhSaThd;0f  "^  *"•  >«"■  ^ 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  •  or 
t™  p'  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium, 
h.,™     ^emiums     without  Profits,   particularly    for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rate,  of 


Price  M.  each,  or  5.  for  aarapies  for  distribution  am« 
THE  COTTAGER^ITn&R  OF   GARDI 

•*■  OPERATIONS. 

BY    JOSEPH    PAITON, 

"„™  ?°.HIS   «"«   THE  DUKE    Of  DEVONSHIRE.    *C     & 

alrRead7been  ™U         Qw^Wi  ""^    Ab'"  *«•  4 


yiCTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY 
»  No.  IS,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  01  TV.  ' 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
,!.™f5t™n.?/",e.8'  Es9'I  DePuty  Chairman 


Benjamin  Barnard.  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Doukin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Enill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


fort  and  conteutniVnTma, -  ne^'n™ «  $»£»**  com- 

the  industrious  working  classes    and   to  !£.  ™us.ed  among 

which  objects  the  public Fminc and  tie  ™    V\ttainment   of 

the  independent  press  of  the  country  are  ??TrfQl  exe«ions  of 

directed.      But  much  stUl  remains  to  h      /°  energetically 

to  the  manifold  arrangements    ann?  „*■«  d2ne   m   resPeet 

with     landed     property        ln     eonf^0^??8  conneeted 

the     public     burdens    is    especial?,     d»™     adJustaent     of 

other  sources  of  income  liable  r„  If  dema?ded-    rendering 

tribution;  greater  facilities  to  ,h°  *  fair  and  equaBsed  con. 

they  have-bfen  sold  ani   o  tne  S^SKSR  l"^8  after 

of  .copyhold,  church,  and   college  lanls  *"n?%?U£bu2¥at 

Raikt  would  surest  the  -idnntf^     ci  0n  this  head  Mr. 

and  that  the  remuneration  tfaM  ieLf'8  c°m-p!icated  forms. 

counsel  or  solicitors    should  b  ^LtS al  Prf  ctiboners,  whether 

proportion  to  the  prompHrade  and  fcS™07    nc;eased  in 

in  these  transactions.     Thus  would  thl      \  excised  by  them 

sion  become  mutual  gainers  ™d  the  ^re?f Uc  and  ^he  Profes" 

satisfaction,  and  frefuenf lo.°    aAsn,^^0?Tenience'  dis" 

progressively  obviated.       1 i  has  beef  ^     1"yS'  Would  be 

Raint  that  he  is  inimical  to  solicitor!  and  ,»g       ^^.l4-  Mr' 

-emphatically  denies    What  he  h,V  •      *      att<Tneys.     This  he 

of  his  own  prole"  sion,  wiftoutanviifr?d  a'  iS  ^e  independence 

their  legitimate  groum"  forL  rJc^  mgTent  whatever  upon 

ferent  system  as  %:■  Convevauccs  "ZT!^^  ??,ars  ^°  a  ^ 

urge  and  reeommi   i_L™  tu  „v  C''  bt  ifU1  continues  to 

dices  is  uo  easy  task— he  ..  ,.«„«,<      ™f  -""ealousies  ar.U  preju- 

t-t,  -hegent-street,  London,  July,  1846. 


,^eAS-StranCeS  are  f/'''***  »y«i!  C(miBniIi,  on  every  d'escrin. 
bon  of  risk,  on  a  jmyif  or  nonprofit  scale      Credit  nf  hrtf$2 

&ter^^fl=,^-|5SSs? 

Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security  for  £™t  rf 
years  repayable  by  instalments*    Particular  attention^  ~ 
quested  to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Compan? 
WrLLiAM  RATRATjJAj^tuarTand  Secretary 

PROVIDENT   LIFE   OFFICE,  50,  Regent^tree"t, 
Loudon.— Established  1S06 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200  0001 

rSim1  lN^0ME  UOi.OOW-  Boosts  DZCL4IIBD  5^9  0002 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1  520  OOoT 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  Eabl  Gsey.  ' 

Directors. 
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Chrysanthemums, 

Chinese 
Chives 
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Clematis 
Collinsias 
Cole  worts 
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Creepers 
Crocus 

Crown  Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation  of  Flow 

ers  in  Windows 
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lable  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  Healthy  Lift 
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THE   fs0TLALT^ING    VALUABLE    FREEHOLD 

_,      ,  -t^lATES  are  on  SALE   bv  Mr  RAINV 

„  7?  5n    -r ?  PARISH,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk 

The  HUGHENDEN  ESTATE  near  Hio-l,  w 

Sash^Sfeo^-^^ 
TW  O  considerable  ESTATES  in  Scotland. 

'•*SSS    MARIKE    RESIDENCE, 

uB%BWES  CAST'LE  -d  GROUNDS,  in  the 

A  splendid  MANSION    Pari-    a^r5l0ni 
surrounding  Estate  of  beVwe'en  Do     '  Zi^0™**'  *M  * 
an  easy  drive  of  the  Metropolis  ■  to  ...ii,"        M~  a  -7ear.  wi'hin 

version  Bwrasrsmfii  t0  an 


Plums 

Polyanthus 

Potatoes 

Privet 

Pruning 

Propagate  by  cut 

tings 
Pyracantha 
Radishes 
Ranunculus 
Raspberries 
Rhubarb 
Rockets 
Roses 
Rue 

Rustic  vases 
Sage 
Salvias 
Savoys 
Saxifrage 
Scarlet      Runner 

Beans 
Seeds 

Sea  Daisy  or  Thrift 
Seakale 
Select  Flowers 
Select     Vegetables 

and  Fruic 
Snails  and  Slugs 
Snowdrops 
Spinach 
Spruce  Fir 
Spur  pruning 
Stocks 
Strawberries 
Summer  Savorv 
Sweet  "Williams 
Thorn  Hedges 
Thyme 

Tigridia  Pavonia 
T  ra  nspl  anting 
Tree  lifting 
Tulips 
Turnips 

Vegetable  Cookery 
Tenus's     Lookin-*- 

Glass 
Verbenas 
Vines 

Virginian  Stocks 
Wallflowers 
Willows 
Ziunias 


|  Dahlias 

iuaisies 
Dog's-tooth  Violets    Persian  Iris 
Exhibitions,       pre- 1  Petunias 

paring  articles  for  I  Phlox 
Ferns,  as  protection    Pigs 
Fruit  Pinks 

Fuchsias 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  SETESAL  WOODCUTS. 

r  f^SS?^* th-  ^*BDEK™?'  Cbeowcee  ass  Ammmjx. 
?™a  +°5ce'  °'  Upper  WdHBgaai-sfiSteli  Covent  GardetJ 
London,  at  the  rate  o±  Sd.  each  ;  or  5s.  for  25  copies  for  distril 
bution  amongst  -Cottage  Tenantry,  delivered  anvwhere  in 
London,  on  a  Post-office  Order  facing  sent  to  the  Publisher 
omcM^rtr^Lonfon0*"'  ^  "^  W  a»aePosU 


£      s.  d. 

3411    1     3 

18G2    4  11 

1622    9    7 

iiruu    1     1654  13    6 


DR^S!  9o°ATS'  ^P^116  cloth,  made  to  measure 

waistcoats  of  the  ne,vest'pattern?,\"eME,to12/0J  J?".  25  «S  ; 

and  cloth,  7s.  6o.  to  12s.  ea.  ■  overcoats  of •«,»,?     '  ?ch,satln 

paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons    0i !  llama  elrTh      ^  1°    ?arts  ">  ae  e™s  a  feaZt 

merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s.  ; '  travejlm^  wra, m^^   IUl  ^'^  a»**"f«™- 


merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ; '  travelling  wrappers  Ss  t 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  e?en  7fS« 
Tume  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ■  office  garden  S  T^ 
mg  coats,  8s.  6d.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  sunf-ln.  hi  ,  "^l'" 
SI.  8s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  U.  10.  to«-F,^  f.  Co  t  C-  °th' 
SI,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  fromTo'ndon-bridge^5' 


AN    INFALLIBLE'    HAIR     DTE- 

Th  *  ROWLAND'S   MELACOMIA 

"d^  sir-*  ^^ *^  »^s  csssrs^s  a°s 

and  it  is  entirelv  free  w Tiv,  nor  Per-P!ratlon  will  influence  it ; 

.    „„  0R    PEARL    DE\TIFRTrV 

A  WHITE  POWDER  FOB  Iffi  m™'  „ 

parts  to a  f^.l    Ir,-md  Irees  thcm  from  t3"":  ^ 


ESTATE  of  ! 


and  buildings,  well  tenanted' 
4^^S:lSA    --    BOUNDS, 
CH^KCH  PU^Ef^NTATI0N  to  most  valuaWe 
TonbtILVE0"VVfaON  k  kss™>  and  «*  in  Berkshire. 
'  ?.ia::Vi°o" and  plu^withT  be,aSreed  UP°D> 

T"':  V "-,'""'■  ""•  •"'''  «u  ^  lol ^s     -,    ^"'.^^  of  water, 

London  by  railway   [«„»;       f  '  *'-»«ne  hour's  ride  from 

beantM/drv,  .-  , a 'i  .  ,  ,:?vl      ?m  a  firat-oIasS  station,  in  a 

=  t  dj'a  f8  in  the'ta'n.dom  ry'h,and  *  #&***>!<*  of 

-  in  the  first  a,l    °  .  "^       "  ma.n£lon  **  completely 

r_  a.}ie,  and  e,eTy  poi,Ilon  ^  in  ^  mos. 


pent'ct  order. 

«SSf^,Sy££ti%  y^,  had  °n  application  to  Mr. 
tT'V''1-   Chai'les  Street  s'  ln  thl:  division  between  l 

in  K  "n!, '  tnfi*^  Ciire^ln  ^Se?'^"6  S?mbe  E^  Estate,  I 
'  ,u  ',ar'cy,  have  been  sold.  | 


r  most  effectual  cure  of  Indtestfo'n  fcf1,?*  and 
Stomach  Complaints,  Sick  He^^fci^i,1"".  5"d 
Their  composit  on  is  truly  excellent  ■  thit  1  '  d,c-   &e- 

entirely  of  vegetable  m/^SS^i^SSuSS^^ 
letenous  matters,  which  renders  their  operation  In?  .," 
agreeable  ;  they  do  not  require  the l.-a?t  n™«£  .       d    and 

tion  of  diet,  and  may  be"  taken  bvrte'TnvaUdw  th'  alHra- 
safety;  as  an  occasional  dose  in  all  nervou "  and  deV?^"? 
cases,  recoveries  from  protracted  diseaTe?  A*  dth deblJl. ? '^d 
found  highly  valuable,  imparting  vi°our  |nd'  tor,^  $  m11  be 
when  emaciated  by  disease.  °  tone  t0  tle  sJs[e» 

Their  value  as  a  general  tonic  and  reato-aHvenf  «,«•  •  ^ 
stomach  and  biliary  system,  is  daily  mam  ested  to'th^P  ed 
pnetors,  by  their  increasing  rapid  sale  S  n,  he  Pr0" 
Tesanonials  forwarded  by  those  who  have  proved  the^C'r°US 
The  following  has  just  been  communicated  by  Mr  G  V^^ 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS    4rir     ?ATTIKS> 

"Sirs-The  many  thousand  boxes  I  sell' in  ttf'    * 
year  fully  testify  the  superiority  of  PARR'S  T.IFF  PlTrT  °f  a 
every  other  Patent  Medicine.      Old  an?  ™„„    S.  I  LL/  0Ter 
all  acknowledge  the  great benefitthe   &el iv^fom ^-ak;aI,nd„P°0r' 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  s'  and  n4n  ™  \Pri  S   h™  ; 

merousrespectablefamih^shaveldoptedPAirpJ^LfV^ 
as  a  family  medicine  ;  and  thousands  have  .iveni/f.F        ! 
verbally  of  the  cures  which  PARR'S  LIFE  PI  LL?^   ff  P?f 
Ixemain,  Gentlemen,  yonr-s,  d-duSg/^ggJ^ 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS 
J>  one  are  genuine,  unless  the  words,  "  PARR'S  T  IFF  pit  t  =  » 
are  m  White  Lettebs  on  a  Red  Geocnd    or ,  nZ  r  LS 

Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  th,  k°  simple  rTthT™* 
nature  of  the  Proprietors,  "T.  ROBERTS  A-  r^r  S" 

Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Directions     &  C°'' Crano-conrt' 
Sold  m  boxes  at  Is.  1M.,  2s.  9il.,  and  family  nackets  ,mi, 
each,  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  thSufhout  the  world'. 


_,  ,.  ,  each  box. 

m   .?     „S  -tllc'm-  and  **  Chemists  and  Perfumers 
AKotUr  ODONTOS  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS. 


T    H    E    R    S. 


g     E    D  F    E    A 

£reVe  Oo'oW     •  •        ' '   ?  5  I  lestTr°-1S-y  Goose  'fc    M 

F-SS5&."    ::  I  |  !l::ttrrasnhtJcu,:Goose  I  06 

«  arranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights 

Sizes  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  a&licatio  KS 

fjS.'  Feathe':  D^sers  and  Beddin;  Manufacturers,  166  ToU 

tenham-conrt-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 


]V/f  MCALFFa  J.EW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
iif  ?*d+  !1ITR}CA  SPONGES.-The  Tooa-BtuslThaJ Ttie 
o?-Phe -eetbad^ta,Se  '■  ^""g  thoroughly  into  the  dlvfiiont 
ordhfar^™'.  ^aningthem  in  the  most  effectual  and  extra- 

hToseT,  r  "''  and  is  tamous  for  tte  hairs  cot  coming 
nirt  r7th»  A"  ™?mved  C  ""'«  Brush,  ttat  cleans  in  a  third 
CS  °u^  t"»e.  and  incapable  of  injuringtheflnestnap. 
si^  h-SS  HBH--DniBl.es,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rnl 
R^,  v,  i-'  Wb,ch  do  rot  soften  like- common  hair.  Flea 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. •  The  genuine  .Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  bv  m-ans  of 
direct  importations  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parries' 
profits  anu  aestruenve  bleaching,  and  securing  the  lusuVof  a 
^Tf^PTi^F^  0nl'V  at  ^"OALFr-s0  Sole  EstablS -b. 
meat.  130  s.  Oxford-streeii  one  doorfroru  Holies-street. 

Cautmrn-Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," adopted 
by  some  houses.  '    °""i'^^ 


ir,  ..  bi  ,idrm(.r:  ...  LbeBdi»T._S»I«i«».  Jw.v  .3.  .Mi  "*L~C!»a~C** 
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AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


r,No.  30—1846.] 
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[Price  Qd. 


INDEX. 


Agri.  Snc.  of  England 

Agricultural  bui-Imoi 

Amateur  Garden.-)  —  Rosas 

AnnutUa  for  pom 

Bees  ..»..., 

Botanical  amenities 
—    specimen*-,  tu  ftx 

Burnt  clav  - 

Cabbage,  Vanaclt 

Calendar,  hor'u  natural 

Campanula  nubiliu 

Clay,  burnt  .         .     (  . 

Copenhagen,  news  ftom 
Corn  laws  - 

Davit  (Mr.  HewUt)   his   farm 

noticed  - 

Drainage,  Meuhl'a 
PeDces.low 

%«* 

Fortuncen  Chin  em  is 
Fruit-true  borders,  499  c, 

Garden  farm  ■        - 

Harleston      Farmers'     Club- 
Fences  . 
Hedgehop*        . 
Highland  and  Agri.  Society    - 
Ink  for  labels  -       .       . 
Kew.Tioplcal  house  at 
Kohl  Rabbi               ... 
Labels,  ink  for         ... 


500  c 
60*  b 
503  c 


505  a 

509  c 
SKI  b 
509  b 
501  b 

503  a 
501  a 
508  a 


the 


501  o 
508  a 
601  c 


LoddigBB*nurKPry,  noticed 
Manure,  farm-yard 
Measure  writ — hoeing 
Moth,  Demh'p-hpad 
Otks,  tororttpiune 
Panares,  old  - 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet 

—  to  keep  over  winter 
Phosphoric  rat  poiion 
Potatoes,  autumn  planting 

—  fn.m  diseased  sets 
Potato  disease  - 

—  at  Genoa  in  1815     - 
Potato,  organic  compounds  of 
Hat  poison,  phosphoric    - 
Rats,  to  destroy        - 

li"nsn  tri-i-  v  cocclnea 
Rose  budding  > 

Roaes,  select      - 
Saving*'  banks  ... 

South  London  Floii.  Sooiely  - 
Spring  Park,  Croydon     - 
Strawberries     .... 
Sww,  black      .... 

Tolls 

Wasps,  to  kill   -.-.'. 
Willows,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ol  , 


50  S-  h 
5"  3  b 
607  b 
507  a 
502  a 
50'  c 
5<»1   c 


5f>H  6 

499  a 
601   c 

500  b 

499  e 

501  b 
49D  c 

500  c 
6n3  c 
GC8  6 

502  c 
6n9  c 
603  a 
5P3  c 
508  a 


E     BECK'S    CATALOGUE    is   out  of  Print.      A 
•      Second  Impression  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

TNO.  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
*-l  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  has  now  ready 
some  CALCEOLARIA  SEEDS  from  his  fine  new  Spotted 
varieties,  at  5s.  per  packet,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  some 
fine  sorts. 


503  ti 


"DECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  op  1845.— 
*->  No  further  remittances  can  be  received  for  BACCHUS 
and  MRIUS,  the  whole  of  the  present  Stock  being  engaged. 
Worton  Cottage,  July  25,  18-16. 


t?    B  ECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 

*-*  '  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
ipplication  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 

DECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845.  _ 
■*-*  The  whole  -Set  of  Ten  for  41.  4s. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 

The  whole  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  Geraniums  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded gratis,  on  application  to 
Plymouth,  July  25. Wnwui  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 

FLORICULTURAU  SEEDS. 
IX/-ESTMACOTT  &.CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
»  »  No.  156,  Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  London  beg 
eave  to  state  that  they  have  a  great  variety  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  suitable  for  Autumn  Sowing.— A  List  of  Prices  will  be 
brwarded  free,  on  receipt  of  a  pre-paid  application. 

W.  and  Co.  have  also  a  large  collection  of  Kitchen  Garden 
ind  Flower  Seeds,  of  which  a  Catalogue  is  published. 

V  A  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs  will  be  published 
a  due  time. — July  25. 


NURSERYMEN 

AND 
FLORISTS 


T.O  HER 

MAJESTY 

THE 

QUEEN. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND 
FUCHSIAS. 
"\7"OUELL  &  Co.'s  extensive  and  celebrated  collection 
J-    of  the  above,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  three  weeks. 
3000  POTS  WILL  BE  STAGED. 
Orders  are  now  being  received  at  the  following  prices  :— 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5    o    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do.    . .     3    0    0 
12    do.        do.        do.        do 1  10    0 

FINE  CAMELLIAS. 

YOUELL  &  Co.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juliana 
Beallii,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  Brueeana,  Corolina, 
Florida,  Chandlerii,  Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Cnlvillii, 
Elegans,  Grand  Frederic,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata  alba,  Con- 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca,  Noblissima,  Hors- 
fallii,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  Emelie  Grandiflora,  King,- 
Lefevriana,  Imbricata,  Picturata,  Minuta,  Anemonajflora 
rosea,  Kew  Blush,  &c. 
12  first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  "  Sanspareil  " 110 

12  fine  do.  0  12    0 

25  pairs  of  first-rate  show  Pinks  ......        ! .    1    4    0 

12    do.        do.        do.  0  12    0 

Trains  from  the  .Shoreditch  Station  8  h'.  and  11  h.  a.m.,  and 
5  h.  and  £h.  40  m.  P.M. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  25. 


DRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
•-»  Horticultural  purposes,  <fcc,  may  be  had  at  James 
Bromley's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  :— In  crates  containing  about  200  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4Jd.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  od.  per  foot :  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse. 
5 id.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
id.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.     A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


TAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRfEMERIAS. 

T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 

•-'Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRffiMERIAS  at 
he  following  rates,  viz.— 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties  16s  ■ 
0  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52' 
lark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Jr.  Van  Hootte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
ne  1st  of  August  next,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 
The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
fan  Houtte  s  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
.2th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants  :_"  They  are  of  every 
int,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
Teen  variegated  with  white."  ,He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
a  masses-  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
lowers  sobeautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
■1  ,  ffitult  t0  W'y  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
aent  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
[orticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
ccount  of  this  flower:-"  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
rom  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstroemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
round  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
lomewkat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
laey  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
Inowed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
lithe  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
laem  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 
N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
ating  them.    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


FLOWER    SEEDS    FOR    PRESENT    AND    AUTUMN 
SOWING. 

BASS  AND    BROWN   beg  to   offer  the   following 
SEEDS,  free  by  post,  at  the  prices  affixed  :— 
20  vars.  of  fine  Greenhouse  Perennials    ..        . .  10s.  6d. 
12  do.  do.  do.  „ .        . .     7    6* 

20  vars.  of  fine  Hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials.    5    0 

20  vars.  of  fine  Hardy  Annuals       4    0' 

Or  packets  as  under-named.     The  Perennials  marked  g  axe 
Greenhouse  Seeds,  and  those  marked  *  are  best  with  a  sbVht 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI. 
CULTURAL  GLASS. 
DHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
•*-  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS: 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    id.  per  foot. 
.,    16       16  „  „  ....    M. 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     7d.        „ 

„    26       26  „  lid. 

,,     32        32  „  , Is.  2d.    ,, 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  5  in  by  3  in ljd  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  ,,  . .     ..2d. 

6  by  4         „  9.,,  7 Zd. 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty I0s. 

IVhite  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  i-c.  k-c.  " 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Grown  Glass 

for  Pictures,  ifcc,  particularly  attended  to 12,  Panton-street 

Haymarket.  ' 


p-OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
■»  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  Z%d.  to  5id.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  Sd.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  .re, 'of  the 
best-description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

V1  For  Ready  Money,  only.  ; 


protection. 

*  Indian  Pink,  extra  fine  .  0  6 
Poppy,  16  splendid  Prus- 
sian vars.,  separate  . , 
Viscaria  oculata 
Silene  speciosa 
Nemophila  discoidalis . . 


J. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
*„,„_.    THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO.,  ' 

..  uAV. V    f  !fi?PP°intment).  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND  " 
'Ln  JTTi?  ^5.  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
-  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
»™e  »sTat  ^e  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
d  •     i  J1000-011,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

5hnaa1nLapPnca1fot'lltUral  Se6dS  *"  *l™3°  "*<*'  and  ™' 


0      G 


7RUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pme-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served for  family  use,  including  extras,  a  machine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS  bv 
i  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper  7  the 
'per  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London.  '  ' 
Hie  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Jlanu- 
?tory  ae  above. 


PERENNIALS. 

Anemone,  fine  mixed  . . 

Antirrhinum,  from 

choice  vars 0  6 

,,       caryophylloides  0  4 
g  Calceolaria,  fine  mixed  .  0  6 
g  Chorozema  spectabilis 
g  Cineraria,  choice 
g  Cohaa  scandens 

Dianthus  superbus 

Foxglove,  new  spotted. 
„        lemon 
g  Fuchsia,  choice     . .     . .  * 
g  Gaillardia  coronata,  fine  1  0 

Gentiana,  3  vars.,  each  .  0  4 

Geum  Wiceii  . .  ..06 
g  Geranium,  extra  fine  ..26 
g  Gloxinia,  fine  mixed  ..10 
g  ,,  macropbylla 

variegata         . .        ..10 
*  Gladiolus,  from  splendid 
dwarf  hybrids  ..06 

Heartsease,  choice  ..10 
g  Hibiscus  Manihot  ..06 

Hollyhock,  choice  mixed  0  6 
g  Indigofera  incana  ..06 
g  Lisianthus  Russelliana  .  1  0 

Loasa  Hibbertiana  ..06 
g  „  aurantiaca  ..04 
g  Mimulus,  fine     ..        ..04 

A  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Bass  and 
S.  Beown  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk.— July  18,  1846.  J 


s.  d 

(Enotbera  macrocarpa  .  0  4 
Pentstemon  Mackayana  0  4 
*  „        gent,  coccinea  0  4 

g  Petunia,  choice  '..10 

Polyanthus,  very  fine  ..06 
Potentilla,  varieties,  each  0  4 
g  Primula  sinensis,  fine  ..06 
'•',  Ranunculus,  from  choice  2  6 
Stock,  Brompton  ..04 

g  Streptocarpus  rexii       -.0  6 
Sweet  William,  from  20 
fine  double  vars.       -.06 

GREENHOUSE  AND  OTHER 
ANNUALS  FOR  FLOWER- 
ING EARLY  IN  POTS. 
Brachycome  iberidifolia  ..10 
Browalia  elata       . .         ..04 
Clintonia  pulchella          ..06 
Ipomopsis  picta     . .         ..06 
Ipomcea  atroviolacea       ..06 
,,     quamoclit     . .        ..06 
Lobelia  ramosus    . .         ..06 
Mesembryanthemum     tri- 
color          0  6 

Phlox  Drummondii,  in  20 

fine  varieties,  mixed    ..06 
Portulaca,  2  vars.,  each  ..06 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii      ..06 
Stock,  choice  mixed  Ger- 
man   0  6 

Salpiglossis,  fine  mixed  ..0  6 
Sedum  azureum  . .  ..06 
Schizanthus    retusus,     or 

Hookeri  . .        ..06 

Thunbergia  elata  . .        ..06 

aurantiaca  ..06 


ORNAMENTAL  WIREWORK  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Q,  B.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to  an- 
VJ  •  nounce  that  they  continue  to  prepare  at  their  Manufac- 
tory, 390,  Oxford-street,  London,  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Ornamental 
Wirework  suited  for  the  Garden,  Greenhouse,  or  Conservatory 
consisting  of  Flower  Trainers,  Stands  and  Borders,  Garden 
Arches,  Seats,  and  Vases,  Improved  Garden  and  Hothouse 
Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows,  and  other  Floricultu- 
ral  Implements. 

A1^'  *\,B'  Thomps°n's  Improved  Waterpot,  which  possesses 
considerable  advantages  overall  others,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
suitable  for  ladies'  use.     They  have  now  on  sale  a  novel  foldin? 
portable  Wooden  Garden  Chair,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  36s.  per  doz 
which  quantity  is  packed  in  a  small  space. 

DUTY   OFF  GLASS, 
rj.REEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
*-■   Ac,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
at  a  considerable  reduction,    One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.     Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
1(.  55.     Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Wattb's 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 
_   Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


T)  AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
J-J"  road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesti  and 
H.R.H.  Peince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sheildrakes 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal ;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Direr  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
&c,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above,  and  pure  China  Pigs. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY     PELLATT    and    CO.,    Falcon    Glass 

J.X.  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 

(in  quantities  not  less  than  100   square  feet),    SHEET  AND 

CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 

Net  Cash  Prices  : —  6 

Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       ....  4d 

J?oz-         •>  ..  5' 

21  oz.         ,,,,..  7 

26  oz-         „  „  ..         ..         .'.'      11 

Small  Squares  up  to  lOins.  by  Sins.,  from  lid.  to  3d.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B.— The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.  —  "This  is  the 
V^  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in 
the  Gardeners'  Clironicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,'  be"s 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d.  " 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
U  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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WILLIAM  MILLER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  FOR  THE 
SEASON  OF  1S46-7,— W.  M.  has  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
this  list  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Trade,  and  feels  confi- 
dently assured  that  the  sorts  will  give  satisfaction.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  to  which  he  particularly  calls  their  atten- 
tion, that  is  the  low  price  of  the  two  first-named  varieties, 
such  valuable  sorts  being  generally  sent  out  at  two,  three,  or 
five  guineas  each  ;  but  possessing  a  moderate  stock,  and  being 
fully  convinced  they  deserve  and  must  have,  sooner  or  later,  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  they 
are  offered  at  such  prices  as  will  accommodate  every  grower  ; 
for  Cash  only,  priority  of  payment  securing  priority  of 
selection. 

MOUNT  ETNA  (Hoyle's).— This  extraordinary  flower,  with, 
out  exception,  is  the  brightest  and  most  striking  Geranium 
ever  offered.  It  has  obtained  four  prizes — two  at  Chiswick, 
one  at  the  Royal  Botanic,  and  one  at  the  Royal  South  London 
Exhibition,  the  only  times  it  has  been  exhibited  for  competi- 
tion, when  it  was  always  admired  by  gazing  thousands.  The 
following  description  is  taken  from  the  report  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  81,  1S45  :— "  Mount  Etna,  a  flower  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  ;  the  lower  petals  are 
of  a  deep  rosy  red  ;  the  top  petals,  which  are  velvety  in  tex- 
ture, have  the  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  broad  margin  of 
crimson  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  well  formed  and  of  considerable 
substance."  Free  bloomer,  and  the  habit  excellent, — Plants 
11.  Is. 

ISABELLA  (Hoyle's). — This  flower  also  obtained  a  prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  when  in  the  same 
report  the  following  description  will  be  found  : — "  Isabella  has 
remarkable  fine  top  petals  of  deep  velvety  maroon,  with  a 
narrow  margin  of  pink  ;  centre  light,  with  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lower  petals  of  a  rosy  purple."  Habit  first-rate,  an 
extraordinary  free  bloomer,  and  well  suited  for  exhibiting. — 
Plants  10s.  Gd.  each.     The  two  taken  together  11. 10s. 

W.  M.  possesses  a  few  strong  plants  of  last  year  (that  his 
present  stock  has  been  cut  from),  which  will  make  good  plants 
for  stock,  or  fine  specimens  for  exhibition. — Mount  Etna  21.  2s. , 
Isabella  II.  Is,  The  Trade  will  be  allowed  25  per  cent,  when 
'■•three  of  each  sort  are  taken  at  once. 

e£3f'  A  correct  and  well-finished  coloured  Engraving  of  Mount 
Etna  and  Isabella,  executed  by  Mr.  Holden,  artist  to  "  Paxton's 
Magazine,"  from  the  flowers  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  sent  in 
return  for  twelve  postage  stamps,  which  will  be  allowed  to 
purchasers. 

W.  M.  having  selected  the  following  from  several  hundreds 
of  Seedlings  raised  by  himself  this  season,  can  recommend 
them  as  possessing  first-rate  properties — as  the  most  desirable 
form  and  shape — smooth  and  clear  texture — even  on  the  edges 
— broad  shoulders — bright  colours — trusses  standing  well  above 
the  foliage  :— 

AVALANCHE  (Miller's). — Flower  round  and  very  stiff,  re- 
tains its  form  well ;  colour  clear  white  ;  upper  petals  covered 
with  black,  except  a  narrow  marginal  band  of  white.  A  very 
■splendid  Geranium,  in  the  way  of  Wilson's  Enchantress,  but 
much  superior  in  every  respect.  Free  bloomer,  dark  green 
foliage,  and  habit  good. — II.  Is. 

TIPPOO  SAIB  (Miller's).— This  is  a  very  extraordinary  dark 
novel  flower,  in  the  way  of  Beck's  Cleopatra,  but  larger, 
brighter,  and  covered  with  a  red  cast,  blooming  free,  habit 
dwarf  and  good. — II.  Is. 

SNOWBALL  (Miller's),— Large  bold  flower,  of  delicate  white, 
with  large  crimson  spot  in  the  upper  petals,  leaving  off  abruptly, 
and  surrounded  by  a  smooth  white  edge.  Very  constant. 
Habit  good  and  free  bloomer.— IE,  Is. 

LEADER  (Miller's).  —  A  large  round  flower,  good  form, 
smooth  and  clear  in  texture,  colour  bright  rosy  crimson,  quite 
a  black  blotch  in  the  upper  petals ;  the  trussing  is  good  and 
the  habit  excellent. — Plants  15s. 

PICKWICK  (Miller's;.  —  A  very  early  and  free  blooming 
dark  pink  variety  ;  good  substance ;  a  good  forcing  as  well  as 
exhibiting  flower,  retaining  an  immense  cluster  of  bloom. — 
Price  10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

The  set  of  five  for  41.  The  seven,  including  Mount  Etna, 
for  51.,  cash. 

The  last  Jive  are  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  tJie  stock  is 
therefore  very  limited. 
The  following  new  varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time 
last  season  by  their  respective  raisers,  may  be  had  correct  to 
name  at  the  following  prices  : — The  entire  selection  left  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  will  carefully  send  a  distinct  variety,  21.  per  doz. 
The  selection  left  to  the  purchaser,  31.  per  doz. 

MILLER'S.— Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas,  Pillida,  Au- 
rantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Paragon,  Samye,  Turk,  Phoenix,  Tur- 
ban, Alba  Rosea,  Olympia,  TurchiEenna,  Alba  Superb,  Fairy, 
Sunbeam. 

BECK'S.— Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Hesdemonn,  Rosy  Circle, 
Sunset,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Othello,  Zenobia,  Mustee,  Bellona, 
Arabella,  Favourita,  Bella. 

HOYLE'S. — Augusta,  Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Alice,  Revenge,  Cid. 

R.  CATLEUGH'S.— Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sunbeam,  La  Polka. 

DRURY'S.— Pearl.  FOSTER'S.— Orion. 

N.B.  Good  plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  tlte 
loth  of  October  next. 
All  the  other  new  varieties  that  have  been  sent  out  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  can  be  had  at  IE.  Is.  per  dozen — such  as 
Pompey,  Titus,  Champion,  Sarah  Jane,  Rosetta,  Cid,  Nabob, 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  &c. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Seeds,  100,  10s.  ;  50,  5s.  ;  25,  3s. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  July  25, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES 
from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— Apslet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 


OHOOTING.-— WANTED,  the  Right  of  SHOOT- 
^  ING  over  a  Manor  of  not  less  than  2000  Acres,  chiefly 
Cover,  well  stocked  with  Pheasants,  &c,  with  a  small  Fur- 
nished House,  within  100  miles  of  London,  and  near  a  Rail- 
way Station. — Address  particulars  to  Poole  &  Macgillivray, 
Upholsterers,  25,  Princes-street,  Cavendish-square. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Grace  church- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  beat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom, 

B.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  die.  <fcc. 


T  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
tJ  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea.  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot- water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-pl'ace  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272;  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


HOT 


WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Eilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon , this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  63,  Dorset-street.  FleeUstreet. 


pONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in 
yj  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  size: 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica 
ble  to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod 
diges',  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson*! 
Pine-apple-place ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 

LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN 
'  PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  tin 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  o 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  fo 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barg' 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  am 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  fo 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  fo; 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engrneeiv&c,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London 

~ON 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO 
SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  "LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL: 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRY  OR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  oi 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  tc  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  tc 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  wiU  supply  the  article  in  anj 
quantity,  at  then-  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Imporl 
Warehouses. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
rF*HE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  oi 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to.  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  FuU  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black, 
friars.    Edward  Poesee,  Secretary. ■ 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Edward  Pdesee,  Secretary. 


BORING  FOR  WATER  AND  BORING  TOOLS- 
— The  Nobility,  Gentry,  Agriculturists,  Brewers,  Distillers, 
Manufacturers,  and  others  requiring  Water,  may  be  supplied 
with  any  quantity  by  DAVID  GREENLEY,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Patentee  of  Boring  Tools,  10,  Cumming-street,  PentonviUe,  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Geeenley's  long  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
in  the  above  enables  him  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  and  highly 
respectable  references.  Wells  that  are  dry,  however  deep,  may  bo 
abundantly  supplied.  Pumps  and  Machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  raising  water  from  deep  wells.  Specifications  and 
Estimates  prepared  for  supplying  Water  Companies,  Towns,1 
&c.  Men  and  Tools  sent  to  any  part  of  the  World  to  Bore  for 
Railroads,  Minerals,  <bc.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable  Pipes  for 
Exportation,  with  instructions. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


%     ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 

honoueable  boaed  of  ordnance, 

honoueable  east  india  company, 

honodeable  commissionees  of  customs, 

Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Paek, 

And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut-; 

land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh  (at  Richmond), 

the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 

and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Mouse,  Hanover-square.    I 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and, 

effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs.' 

Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Peice  One  Penny  Per  Squaee  Foot. 
*#*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g^=  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Oflices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  doffe  under  the  Sur-I 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
n o  more  than  they  require. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  o4 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at.Messrs. 
Paekee  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Atrents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. y 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
structiou.  Prepared  only  by  Edwaed  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street,  | 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  inpots,  with  full  directions  for  use,  j 
at  4s..  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 
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DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  ot 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortcne,  may  still  he  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewabd,  Esq.,  Youn^-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

NOW  READY,  IN  FOCR-INCH  POTS. 
"DECK'S    PELARGONIUMS  OF   1844.— 

. .     15s.  <M. 
..     15    0 
..     15   J> 
..7    6 

The  above  will  be  delivered  free  in  London,  for  prepayment 
only.  Usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  their  card  accompa- 
nies the  remittance.  Post-office  orders  are  requested  upon 
Brentford. 


D  Arabella 

. .    15s.  Otf. 

Mustee 

Othello 

..    15    0 

Marc  Antony 

Rosy  Circle    . . 

.,    15    0 

Isabella 

Zenobia 

..7    6 

Margaret 

Favorita, 

..    7s.  fid. 

7Bi)t  t&ntTfmezp  ffi)toni  tie. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Mclvdav.        Au£.  3— Entomological        ....        8  P.M. 
TrasoAv,         —      4— Horticultural          ....        3  P.M. 
Faioir,  —     7 -Botanical 8  P.M. 


Unwilling  as  we  are  to  revive  the  painful  dis- 
cussions of  last  year  as  to  the  Potato  Disease, 
yet  our  dutv  to  the  public  prevents  our  concealing 
what  is  known  of  its  progress.  We  are  therefore 
bound  to  say  without  reserve  that  the  new  crop  is 
in  great  danger  ;  that  the  disease  is  reappearing  in 
all  directions  in  its  old  form,  and  that  Ireland  is 
threatened  with  a  calamity  far  beyond  anything  yet 
experienced  ;  for  we  cannot  in  reason  hope  for 
another  winter  unexampled  for  mildness.  The  re- 
ports in  the  daily  papers  are  true,  and  no  man's 
crop  is  certainly  safe.  We  select  a  few  cases  from 
our  own  correspondence  : 

One  of  our  faithful  Irish  friends  writes  thus  : — "  I 
am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  and  that  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  newspaper  editors  ou  this  side, 
that  most  of  the  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  have, 
within  a  few  days,  exhibited  marks  of  serious  dis- 
ease. In  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Meath,  the 
report  is  as  bad.  If  this  should  be  general  through 
Ireland,  then,  indeed,  famine  will  stare  us  in  the 
face,  for  in  many  places  even  where  the  stalks  have 
withered,  there  are  not  any  tubers  as  yet  formed  in 
this  late  country.  The  loss  of  Potatoes  here  will 
leave  you  well-fed  English  without  our  Irish  bacon  or 
pigs."  We  know  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Westmeath  the  other  day,  every  person 
present  agreed  in  opinion  that  a  total  failure  of 

the    crop   will  shortly   take   place. An  "East 

Lothian  Farmer"  at  Waughton,  by  Prestonkirk, 
states  that  about  a  week  ago  the  shaws  in 
several  of  the  cottagers'  gardens  appeared  as  if 
"they  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  frost,  and  the 
tubers  are  already  so  tainted  that  they  have  com- 
menced feeding  their  pigs  with  them.  Most  of 
those  dug  on  Saturday  evening  for  the  Sabbath 
dinner  (yesterday),  had  to  be  thrown  out,  so  offen- 
sive was  the  smell  from  them.  This  state  of  things 
exists  with  my  knowledge  in  six  different  gardens 

within  a  circuit  of  two  miles." At  Waterford, 

another  correspondent  writes  that  all  hopes  aTe  gone, 
as  beyond  a  doubt  the  Potato-crop  will  be  a  com- 
plete failure  this  year.  He  does  not  know  a  field, 
or  even  a  plant,  which  on  close  inspection  is  not 
_  diseased.  He  has  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  during  the  last  fortnight, 
till  when  the  Potato-fields  neverfooked  better,  and 
even  to  speak  of  disease  was  thought  madness.  The 
disease  will  have  much  worse  effects  now  than  it 
had  last  year,  as  then  the  Potatoes  were  nearly  per- 
fect, and  many  not  diseased  at  all ;  but  now  it  has 
attacked  the  entire  crop,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has   not   yet   formed    tubers,   as   in    that  part   of 

Ireland  men  plant  the  main  crop  very  late. Our 

advices  from  Cork  are  if  possible  more  deplorable. 

At  Barnstaple,  Devon,  Mr.  Gilbert  Cotton  states 
"that  the  Potato  disease  has  appeared  within  the 
last  ten  days  in  at  least  a  dozen  paiishes  within  ten 
miles  of  that  town,  mostly  to  the  east  and  south- 
east The  tops  of  the  stalks  appear  to  be  burnt  off 
as  with  lightning  ;  and  however  luxuriant  a  field  of 
Potatoes  may  look  to  day,  to-morrow  the  blight  (or 
call  it_  what  you  may)  appears  in  spots ;  and  in 
many  instances  a  strong  smell  is  given  off,  as  from 

decayed  Potato  haulms. At  Worthing,  we  learn 

from  Mr.  Gadd  that  the  disease  has  again  shown 
itself  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  "  In 
the  garden  of  D.  Leton,  Esq.,  they  were  going  off 
very  fast  on  Monday  last,  which  1  saw.  R.  Mab- 
tin,  of  Coate,  has  a  large  piece  in  nearly  as  bad 
state  as  last  year.  In  the  parishes  of  Salvington, 
Durrington,  Worthing,  Lancing,  aDd  Goring,  they 
are  likewise  infected." 

In  a  letter  received  from  Scotland  yesterday, 
there  is  the  following  important  passage  from 
the  pen  of  a  practised  observer.  "  The"  Potato 
parasite  began  its  ravages  here  about  10  days  ago 
(Aberdeen,   July    16) ;    the  Early   Kidneys    and 


Prolines  are  affected,  and  1  believe  also  it  has  begun 
amongst  the  late  kinds.  Some  of  our  market 
gardeners  will  be  subjected  to  very  serious  loss  in 
consequence.  I  was  in  two  gardens  last  night 
where  it  has  already  done  much  damage  ;  in 
neither  of  these  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
disease  last  year." 

The  same  story  is  told  in  Wales,  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Nottingham, 
Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  many  Irish  counties  ; 
in  fact  our  table  is  covered  with  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
our  apprehensions  are  realised,  and  that  heavy 
losses  must  fall  on  some  people.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  renewal  of  a  great  calamity  will  teach  gentle- 
men to  be  in  future  more  sparing  of  their  censure 
of  those  who  venture  to  point  out  dangers  which 
the  uninformed  are  unable  to  perceive.* 

Nor  is  it  in  Great  Britain  only  that  the  scourge 
prevails.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  memoranda  gleaned  from  his 
correspondence  : — 

"  The  attention  of  the  Academy  at  Paris  has  again 
been  directed  to  the  subject  by  M.  Payen,  who 
reports  the  existence  of  the  disease  at  the  present 
time  in  France.  On  the  other  hand  I  received  by  the 
preceding  post  from  a  scientific  Proprietaire  in 
the  north  of  France,  the  following  intelligence : — 
'  The  Potatoes  here  are  in  full  luxuriance,  and 
have  a  very  healthy  look.  The  Professor  of  Ghent 
(M.  Kickx)  tells  me  that  his  gardener  has  planted 
diseased  tubers  in  ground  manured  with  Potato 
stalks  strongly  affected  with  Botrytis,  and  that  since 
their  appearance  above  ground  a  part  of  the  diseased 
culms  has  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  young- 
shoots,  so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the 
propagation  of  the  parasite,  but  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  plants  are  healthy  and  luxuriant.' 
It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  premature  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  yet  from  this  statement.  Of  the 
existence  of  the  disease  at  the  present  moment  in 
widely  distant  localities  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt." 

Now,  as  last  year,  the  crops  look  beautifully, 
and  no  one  could  anticipate  a  failure,  yet  we  see 
them  going  off  in  the  same  mysterious  way, 
and  under  quite  new  conditions  of  weather. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  There  was  but  one 
thing  which  last  year  stopped  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  was  mowing  off  or  pulling  up  the 
tops.  That  did  answer  where  the  operation  was 
performed  soon  enough ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Potatoes 
did  not  decay.  But  then  the  crop  was  greatly 
diminished,  for  the  growth  of  the  Potatoes  left  in 
the  ground  was  unable  to  proceed  any  further. 
Those  already  formed  ripened,  however,  and  that 
was  something. 

Mr.  Errington,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  cor- 
respondents, puts  his  faith  in  lime.  We  do  not ; 
but  we  gladly  give  his  opinion,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  right  : — "  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who 
are  troubled  with  its  ravages  to  try  quicklime.  This 
was  very  favourably  spoken  of  last  year  by  some 
clever  practical  men,  and  would,  at  the  least,  bene- 
fit the  land  for  succeeding  crops.  I  would  slake  it 
very  shortly  before  using  it,  and  apply  it  during  a 
dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  so  thickly  as  to 
thoroughly  whiten  the  whole  plant.  If  a  shower 
of  rain  supervened,  I  would  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  repeating  it.  Next  to  lime  as  a  practicable 
and  useful  application,  I  would  char  all  the  refuse 
sawdust,  old  tan,  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  apply  it 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  Sulphur  might  also  be 
tried,  and,  to  economise  it,  some  other  ordinary 
matter  in  a  dry  state  might  be  mixed  with  it : 
these,  however,  are  but  experiments." 

We  will  not  pretend  to  advise  the  public  what  to 
do  ;  everybody  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  what 
may  be  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest.  We 
can  only  state  that  if  the  tops  are  to  be  pulled  up, 
it  should  be  when  the  black  spots  and  scorched  ap- 
pearance of  the  folipge  are  distinctly  visible.  It 
need  not  be  done  earlier,  nor  would  it  be  advisable 
to  defer  it  to  a  later  period. 

If  however  it  should  be  found  that  the  mischief 
is  past  all  remedy,  then  indeed  the  question  of  re- 
cropping  the  land  becomes  a  most  important  one  ; 
and  in  that  point  of  view  we  would  strongly  advise 
such  counsel  as  that  of  Mr.  Errington  to  be 
followed. 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  he  observes,  "that 
this  disaster  is  commencing  much  earlier  than  last 
year.  This,  although  a  serious  matter,  serves  at 
least  to  put  people  on  their  guard.  Provision  should 
be  made  forthwith  to  secure  plants  of  the  various 
useful  greens.  Gardeners  of  course  are  well  pro- 
vided with  these  to  fill  all  blanks ;  others  may  be 
taken  by  surprize.  It  may  be  useful  to  such  to 
know,  that  the  early  York  Cabbage,  or  in  fact  any 


L'ood  early  Cabbage,  may  be  yet  sown,  to  come  in 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is,  however, 
past  the  proper  time  ;  but  by  preparing  the  soil 
with  extra  manuring,  and  hastening  germination  by 
soaking  the  seed  for  six  or  eight  hours,  in  water 
warm  as  new  milk,  much — very  much,  may  be  yet 
accomplished.  Cabbages,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  not  be  sown  in  small  and  crowded  seed- 
beds ;  they  should,  if  gaining  time  is  an  object,  be 
allowed  abundance  of  room.  Indeed  the  very  best 
plan  would  be  to  sow  them  in  drills,  and  thin  them 
out  to  remain ;  transplanting  the  surplus  plants. 
Green-kale,  Savoys,  the  Pomeranian  Cabbage 
(the  tenderest  of  Cabbages  when  boiled),  with  the 
various  Broccolies,  will  of  course  be  thought  of; 
and  the  cottager  should  see  to  his  Thousand-headed 
Cabbage,  which  is  too  little  known.  The  common 
white  Turnips,  also,  with  the  Dale's  hybrid,  almost 
as  rich  as  a  Swede,  keep  as  well,  and  may  be  sown 
later,  and  should  have  every  attention."  (See  also 
the  Calendar  of  Operations  of  to-day). 

We  have  so  many  complaints  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Phosphoric  Rat  Poison,  which  we  formerly 
recommended,  that  we  must  again  advert  to  the 
subject.  Some  correspondents  say  that  the  rats 
will  not  touch  it ;  others  that  they  eat  it  and  are 
attracted  by  it,  and  then  neglect  it ;  and  both  agree 
that  it  has  no  effect. 

We  do  not  pretend' to  reconcile  these  statements 
with  each  other,  or  to  explain  our  correspondents' 
failure  to  produce  effects  which  we  have  obtained 
without  difficulty.  Our  attention  was  originally 
drawn  to  the  preparation  by  Dr.  Ure's  paper  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;"  we 
made  some,  applied  it  to  the  runs  of  water-rats,  and 
it  answered  perfectly  :  that  is  to  say,  the  rats  dis- 
appeared. 

But  we  found  it  both  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
make  the  mixture  ourselves,  and  therefore  when  it 
was  advertised,  we  purchased  a  pot,  and  used  it  to 
drive  a  host  of  rats  out  of  an  old  stable  and  cottage, 
which  they  had  so  far  attacked  as  to  have  eaten 
the  flooring  and  skirting-boards  into  large  holes. 
The  rats  again  disappeared. 

As  we  said  before,  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  killed  or  not.  We  were  satisfied  to  be  rid  of 
them  ;  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  some  mis- 
application of  the  poison,  or  mismanagement  of  the 
mixture,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failures 
complained  of.     The  "  pills  "  which  we  employ  are 


*  See  pp.  116  and  131  of  our  Journal  for  this  year. 


We  are  charged  with  having  committed  an  in- 
justice ;  let  us  hasten  to  correct  it.  We  said,  it 
seems,  that  Mr.  Falconer,  whose  magnificent 
Renantheras  were  the  object  of  so  much  admira- 
tion the  other  day  at  Chiswick,  was  the  only  man 
who  could  flower  that  plant ;  and  this  being 
read  literally  has  produced  grave  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  It  reminds  us  of  the  poor  clergyman 
who  got  into  a  scrape  with  his  congregation  for 
saying  that  he  had  a  hundred  reasons  for  what  he 
did,  when  it  was  proved  that  he  had  only  nineteen. 

We,  however,  stand  corrected  ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
make  the  avowal,  because  it  enables  us  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  P.  Bassett,  an  excellent  gar- 
dener and  worthy  man,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
gardens  at  Westonbirt.  We  have  before  us  proof 
of  his  skill,  in  the  shape  of  a  Renanthera  branch, 
18  inches  long,  17  inches  wide,  with  six  arms,  and 
117  scarlet  blossoms  (we  have  counted  them),  each 
of  which  is  2$  in.  in  diameter.  We  learn,  too,  that 
the  same  plant  has  four  other  branches  nearly  equal 
to  the  one  that  has  been  sent  us.  What  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bassett  did  not  perplex  the  judges  by  showing 
his  plant  against  Mr.  Falconer's. 

Mr.  Bassett  adds,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  flowering  this  charming  plant.  Let  us 
express  on  our  own  part,  and  that  of  others,  a  hope 
that  he  will  favour  the  public  with  the  deLails  of  his 
mode  of  treatment. 

FRUItTtREE  BORDERS. 

Ae  discussion  is  invited  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
turf  may  or  may  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  formation 
of  fruit-tree  borders,  and  as  a  practical  experience  of 
some  years  would  lead  me  to  differ  from  your  opinion, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  my  opinion  is  based  : — 

Your  assertion  in  regard  to  the  superiority  plain 
food  possesses  over  peacocks'  hearts  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  is  indisputable  ;  yet,  though  a  "  Bristol 
stone  "  may  in  appearance  equal  the  diamond,  no  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  prove  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former ;  and  so  in  gardening  statistics, 
I  hold  it  but  poor  economy  to  run  a  risk  for  the  sake  of 
what  may  at  first  appear  cheaper,  but  may  ultimately 
prove  much  dearer.  A  job  once  well  done,  is  better 
than  twice  half  done  ;  but  first  let  us  consider  the  ex- 
travagance of  "  turf-paring,"  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  forming  the  border  by  other  methods.  In 
using  turf  the  first  outlay  is  certainly  the  only  one  in- 
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curred — the  turf  is  cut,  carted  home,  chopped  in  pieces, 
put  into  the  border,  the  trees  planted,  and  all  is  com- 
pleted ;  but  in  making  use  of  an  artificial  soil,  though 
you  go  to  work  most  carefully,  who  shall  say  where  the 
expense  will  end  ?  The  labour  consumed  in  the  mixings, 
turnings,  &c,  that  are  requisite,  besides  the  expenditure 
for  such  components  as  I  conceive  would  be  required 
to  place  it  on  an  equality  with  turf.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  plan  of  paring  a  pasture  is  detrimental,  I  reply 
that  a  man's  labour  for  a  day  with  a  plough  or  spade 
(according  to  the  quantity),  and  a  few  good  Grass  seeds, 
will  speedily  make  up  for  the  turf,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  means  of  reinvigorating  and  improving  the 
pasture.  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  advantages 
I  believe  turf  to  possess  over  mixed  material. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  fruit  trees  will  not  grow 
in  other  material  than  turf ;  I  have  tried  various  soils 
and  compounds,  and  some  with  fair  success  ;  but  I 
never  by  such  methods  produced  crops  equal  to  those 
grown  from  turfy  matter,  either  in  quantity,  size,  or 
flavour.  I  believe  turf  procured  from  a  pasture  to  contain 
properties  adapted  to  the  wants  of  trees,  which  artificial 
substitutes  do  not  possess ;  and  I  have  always  found 
that  in  turf  the  trees  "  fibre  "  more,  ramifying  through  in 
all  directions.  More  moderate-sized  and  fruitful  wood 
is  also  formed.  But  in  borders  formed  of  different  ma- 
terials, the  roots  are  found  to  be  much  stronger,  but 
fewer-;  pushing  farther  from  home,  and  very  often 
downwards,  though  perhaps  into  a  cold  clay.  Trees 
in  this  state  will  be  seen  to  make  tremendously  strong 
wood,  and  to  be  very  unwilling  to  bear  fruit. 

The  durability  of  a  turf  border  should  also,  I  think, 
be  a  weighty  argument  in  its  favour :  if  properly 
formed,  it  will  not  need  renewal  for  20  or  30  years.  I 
am  aware  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  injury  is  done 
to  a  pasture  by  paring  off  the  turf,  but  I  am  of  belief 
that  it  is  mostly  to  the  eye,  and  that  only  temporarily  ; 
and,  surely,  nobody  who  takes  a  delight  in  a  garden 
would  (even  admitting  that  some  slight  harm  was  done) 
consider  it  worthy  of  notice,  or  think  anything  too  good 
which  was  essential ;  more  especially  when  counter- 
balanced by  the  production  of  good  flavoured  fruit, 
which,  whether  growing  or  placed  on  the  table,  is  a 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  all  parties  ;  but  re- 
verse the  picture,  aud,  with  fruit  not  fit  to  be  eaten  or 
looked  at,  observe  the  painful  feelings  of  all — the  gar- 
dener the  great  sufferer,  although  the  fault  lies  beyond 
his  control.  To  produce  good  fruit,  good  means  and 
good  materials  must  be  employed  ;  and  for  fruit  borders, 
my  conviction  is,  that  nothing  is  better  than  green  turf. 
— -J.  L.  Snow,  Swinlon-park. 


BOTANICAL  AMENITIES. 
The  exact  sciences  have  obtained  unrivalled  praise 
as  a  means  of  disciplining  the  mind  into  habits  of  self- 
control  and  systematic  regularity.  Their  effect,  doubtless, 
in  a  well-regulated  mind,  will  be  to  induce  that  facility 
in  investigating  natural  phenomena,  so  much  sought 
after  ;  and  so  far  alone,  the  result  of  their  study  would 
amply  repay  the  labodrs  of  the  learner.  Though  it  may 
appear  injudicious  to  impart  much  prominence  to  the 
consideration  of  mere  mental  gratification,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  some  of  the  highest  emotions  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  are  elicited  in  ex- 
periencing the  fine  power  of  unravelling  mysteries, 
possessed  by  the  systems  of  the  greater  mathematicians. 
To  trace  to  a  single  cause  phenomena  infinitely  varying 
in  grandeur  and  in  loveliness  ;  to  lay  open  to  view  laws 
of  unlimited  dominion,  and  to  discover  the  hidden  links 
which  bind  in  an  uninterrupted  connexion  the  appa- 
rently dissimilar  operations  of  nature — these  are  privi- 
leges worthy  the  enjoyment  of  a  being  "  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

But  it  has  occurred  to  me  with  the  more  force  perhaps, 
because  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  remark  else- 
where, that  there  is  not  a  branch  of  the  study  of  nature 
more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  marvellous  order  and 
system  prevailing  in  creation  than  botany.  Mathema- 
tical discoveries  are  liable  to  error,  and  much  remains 
veiled  or  undiscoverable  in  the  deep  crypts  of  nature. 
But  an  admirable  system  of  organisation,  comprehen- 
sible to  perfection  by  the  most  ordinary  capacities, 
obtains  in  the  construction  of  plants.  To  one  who  has 
never  devoted  a  student's  attention  to  botany,  it  may 
seem  that  amongst  the  myriads  of  vegetable  productions 
around  us,  there  exists  no  more  than  a  partial  chain  of 
resemblances  ;  and  that  to  divide  the  whole  kingdom, 
comprising  about  80,000  known  and  named  species,  into 
distinct  families  and  relationships,  would  be  an  impos- 
sible task  ;  in  a  word,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  assign  to  every  known  plant  such  a  place  in  a  general 
flora  ;  that  after  a  little  attentive  research  through  his 
manual,  the  botanist  should  arrive  at  certain  approxi- 
mations to  the  name  of  a  plant  unknown  to  him,  and 
proceeding  by  safe  and  [studied  steps,  gradually  be 
enabled,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  place  his  finger  on 
the  name  of  the  plant,  and  thence  be  enabled  to  tell  its 
natural  history,  properties,  and  every  circumstance  of 
interest  connected  with  it ;  yet,  this  may  with  ease  be 
done  for  every  plant  out  of  a"  thousand,  nor  is  a  bright 
genius  necessary  for  this  almost  mechanical  process. 

No  surer  example  than  this  is  needed  to  illustrate 
the  argument  that  God  made  the  world  for  man  as  an 
intellectual  being.  Had  the  Creator  issued  the  universe 
from  his  Almighty  hand,  without  a  view  of  providing  ex- 
ercise for  the  mental  powers  of  the  prime  object  of  crea. 
tion,  the  vegetable  kingdom  need  have  exhibited  no 
traces  of  systematic  arrangement ;  a  plant  would  have 
possessed  no-eharacteristics  beyond  those  which  should 
inform  the  eye  at  a  cursory  glance  that  it  was  a  vegetable ; 
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for,  had  there  been  no  intellect,  such  exquisite  organi- 
sation would  have  been  utterly  useless.  The  nutritive 
and  medicinal  uses  of  plants  are  destined  to  serve  the 
physical  wants  of  the  human  and  the  irrational  animal ; 
the  systematic  arrangement  to  exercise  his  intellectual 
capacities.  I  feel  so  conscious  at  this  moment  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  act  of  condescension  to  bestow.more 
than  a  passing  allusion  in  the  argument  still  clung  to  by 
the  diminished  ranks  of  the  sceptic,  concerning  "  the 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms "  that  I  can  but  pro- 
test my  belief  that  six  months'  botanizing,  with  a  cheer- 
ful, open  spirit,  ready  to  embrace  every  favourable,  and 
stifle  every  inauspicious  impression,  would  prove  a  cer- 
tain cure. 

Perhaps  to  a  person  uniuitiated  in  botanical  systems, 
these  remarks  may  prove  unintelligible.  If,  however, 
they  should  induce  but  a  few  to  consecrate  some  of  their 
leisure  hours  to  the  most  agreeable  and  accessible  pur- 
suit in  the  range  of  natural  history — a  pursuit  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  reward  of  health,  bodily  activity, 
and  chaste  mental  gratification,  the  writer  may  congra- 
tulate himself  in  having  been  an  instrument  of  alluring 
into  a  field  profusely  scattered  with  the  fairer  gifts  of 
nature,  some  whom  he  is  anxious  to  introduce  to  ame- 
nities he  has  deeply  enjoyed  himself.  A  new  and  most 
expanded  sheet  of  the  book  of  nature  has  opened  itself 
to  the  gaze  of  the  botanical  student.  The  flowers  which 
before  attracted  his  notice  with  but  silent  beauty,  have 
become  the  eloquent  companions  of  his  walks.  Every 
bank,  nay,  every  dry  and  desert  spot  has  become  instinct 
with  life,  and  animated  with  intelligence.  No  longer  a 
mere  wonderer,  he  learns  that  "  wondering  is  not  the 
way  to  grow  wise  ;"  he  becomes  conversant  with  the 
loveliness  of  every  blooming  flower  that  gems  the  rejoic- 
ing land,  and  has  learnt  to  perceive  marks  of  construc- 
tive wisdom,  and  evidences  of  riches  of  benevolence  in 
many  of  the  meanest  of  those  weeds  which  before  were 
but  uninteresting  appendages  to  the  green  garb  of  the 
earth.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasures  the  botanist 
loves  to  acknowledge  ;  may  many  more  taste  them,  and 
the  science  prosper  in  the  multitude  of  its  disciples. — 
F.  A.  Malleson,  Pulborough. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE ;THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
{Continued  from  p.  478.) 
Although  we  believe  all  vegetable  membrane  to  be 
composed  of  the  three  elements  only  which  we  have 
named  (always  excepting  the  minute  portions  of  inor- 
ganic matters  which  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
united  with  them),  yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  these 
three  elements  are  alone  essential  to  the  development 
of  vegetable  tissue.  There  is  a  fourth  element,  nitrogen, 
everywhere  present  in  plants,  though  it  forms  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  their  entire  structure,  and  does  not 
appear '.to  be  a  Component  part  of  any  of  their  tissues. 
It  occurs  in  certain  organic  compounds  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  vital  energy  of  plants  within  the 
little  bladders  we  have  so  often  referred  to.  This  class 
of  compounds  consists  of  four  elements,  viz.,  the  same 
three  we  have  already  noticed  in  membrane  and  starch, 
and  this  fourth  one,  nitrogen.  The  compounds  contain- 
ing nitrogen  will  presently  be  discussed,  but  I  defer 
their  consideration  until  I  have  concluded  what  I  wish 
to  say  respecting  starch  and  other  allied  compounds 
made  up  of  three  elements  only.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  identify  starch,  and  to  separate  it  from 
any  other  white  powdery  substance  with  which  an  un- 
practised eye  might  otherwise  confound  it,  I  shall 
show  you  a  test  by  which  it  is  readily  to  be  detected, 
even  without  our  having  recourse  to  the  microscope. 
The  shining  steel-grey  crystals  in  this  bottle  are  iodine,  an 
element  that  is  readily  fusible,and  which,when  heated  over 
a  candle,  as  you  see,  rapidly  rises  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
coloured  vapour.  I  have  here  a  tincture  of  this  iodine 
prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol.  In  this  wine-glass 
full  of  water,  I  place  a  little  starch  ;  and  after  stirring 
it  up,  I  add  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
you  see  the  grains  of  starch  immediately  assume  a  dark 
purple  tinge.  In  order  that  iodine  should  be  able  to 
tinge  starch  of  this  purple  or  bluish-purple  colour,  it 
must  itself  be  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state.  As  the 
chemical  reactions  between  various  compounds  are 
always  interesting,  I  will  show  you  an  experiment  or 
two  illustrative  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  This  bottle 
contains  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  a  substance 
which,  to  the  eye,  looks  much  like  common  rock  salt. 
And  just  as  common  salt  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
chlorine  and  sodium,  so  is  this  substance  composed  of 
the  two  elements,  iodine  and  potassium.  I  mix  a  little 
starch,  as  before,  in  a  wineglass  full  of  water,  and  drop 
in  some  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced, the  starch  remaining  uncoloured.  I  next  add  a 
drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  and  stir  up  the  whole,  and 
you  see  the  starch  gradually  becomes  tinged  of  a  purple 
colour.  This  shows  us  that  the  iodine  has  been  set  free 
from  its  combination  with  the  potassium,  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  We  have  now  in  the  glass  the  iodine 
united  with  the  starch,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
potassium,  in  the  form  of  a  salt  named  sulphate  of 
potass.  I  will  next  drop  in  a  little  ammonia,  and  you 
see  the  colour  again  leaves  the  starch,  showing  us  that 
the  iodine  has  returned  to  its  former  state  of  combina- 
tion with  the  potassium,  which  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
left  to  unite  with  the  ammonia.  Let  us  then  sup- 
pose that  we  have  shown  this  white  powder  to  be 
starch,  by  the  action  which  iodine  has  produced  upon 
it.  We  know  also  from  the  report  of  chemists,  that  it  is 
composed  of  the  same  three  elements,  combined  in  the 


same  proportions  as  they  are  combined  in  the  tissues  of 
plants.  The  next  question  is  how  can  starch  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  development  of  these  tissues, 
seeing  it  consists  of  insoluble  grains  shut  up  within  the 
little  bladders  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  composed  ! 
One  great  characteristic  of  organic  compounds  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  their  being  essentially  combinations 
which  cannot  be  formed  without  calling  in  the  direct 
agency  of  "  vegetable  life."  Vegetables  may  be  viewed 
as  the  alembics  in  nature's  great  laboratory,  appointed 
for  originating  all  organic  matter.  When  an  organic 
compound  shall  once  have  been  formed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  plant,  it  may  afterwards  be  modified  and 
changed  into  another  organic  compound  by  the  skill  of 
the  chemist :  but  I  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  the  chemist  can  originate  a  truly  organic  combi- 
nation between  the  three  or  four  elements  which  com- 
pose the  tissues  of  animals  and  vegetables.  But,  even 
if  art  should  ever  be  able  to  imitate  nature  in  this  step, 
still,  how  accurately  does  the  very  letter  of  Genesis 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  all  animals  derive  the  mate- 
rials of  which  their  flesh  is  composed  from  matter  pre- 
viously organised  by  vegetable  life  !  "To  every  beast 
of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every- 
thing that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  wherein  there  is 
life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat.''  * 
( To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  Budding  Roses.  —  As  all  floriculturists  love 
Roses,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  amateurs.  How  imperfect 
would  their  gardens,  however  small,  be  without  them  ! 
and  how  anxious  they  all  are  to  secure  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  flower  !  But  if  nothing  need  be  said  to  make  the 
culture  of  Roses  a  common  and  favourite  pursuit,  every 
contribution  in  aid  of  its  successful  and  perfect  deve- 
lopment must  be  regarded  with  interest.  The  propa- 
gation and  growth  of  the  Rose  have  engaged  the  efforts 
of  the  highest  floricultural  skill,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure have  been  understood  by  comparatively  few.  In 
a  publication  like  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  novices  ex- 
pect to  be  assisted  in  their  pursuits,  and  it  is  for  them, 
and  not  for  the  more  advanced,  that  the  following  hints 
are  thrown  out.  Much  has  already  been  written  in 
this  work  on  Rose  culture,  and  the  volume  of  collected 
papers,  called  "  the  Tree  Rose,"  almost  exhausts  the 
subject  of  budding.  All  that  will  now  be  attempted  is, 
to  assist  the  amateur  who  may  be  anxious  to  perform 
the  operation  of  budding  for  himself ;  a  task  the  writer 
undertakes  with  the  more  confidence,  as  he  has  been 
tolerably  successful  in  this  department  of  gardening. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  budding  Roses  should 
be  well  understood  before  the  work  is  begun.  If  it  is 
intended  only  to  make  the  performance  subservient  to 
the  production  of  standards,  then  I  would  suggest  the 
inquiry,  whether  in  the  given  locality  standards  are 
desirable  or  not.  A  blind  passion  for  a  Rose  tree  with 
a  tall  stem  and  a  heavy  head  has  been  very  prevalent 
of  late  years,  and  has  often  been ,  indulged  without 
regard  to  good  taste  or  appropriateness.  Now  it 
appears  to  the  writer  that  in  itself  a  standard  Rose 
is  not  so  elegant  as  a  common  wall-trained  bush, 
or  one  grown  in  the  pillar  fashion.  A  leafless 
stem,  requiring  a  strong  stake  for  its  support,  as  all 
standard  Roses  do,  has  certainly  nothing  of  beauty  or 
ornament  in  it ;  while  a  Rose  growing  on  its  own  root, 
and  trained  pyramidally  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  is 
a  magnificent  object  when  in  bloom.  We  commonly 
see  in  small  gardens  a  lanky  briar  or  two  springing  up 
from  a  lawn,  and  making  us  wonder  what  such  wild, 
unsightly  things  can  do  there,  till,  on  inquiry,  we  are 
informed  that  the  proprietor  intends  budding  on  them 
at  the  proper  season.  Now,  in  such  cases,  there  are 
ten  chances  to  one  that  the  budding  does  not  succeed  ; 
if  it  succeeds,  it  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  form  a 
head ;  and  when  a  head  of  first-rate  character  is  pro- 
duced, the  whole  affair  does  not  embellish  the  garden 
half  as  much  as  a  pillar  Rose  would  have  done,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  course  of  one  season. 

If  the  rule  of  literary  criticism  has  any  truth  in  it, — 
"In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end," 
the  same  principle  fully  applies  to  floriculture,  and 
especially  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration. 
What  is  the  end  or  purpose  to  be  answered  by  standard 
Roses  2  I  reply,  they  are  only  useful  or  desirable  when 
a  display  is  required  above  the  heads  of  more  lowly 
plants,  and  in  such  cases  they  may  be  introduced  with 
fine  effect.  An  avenue  of  standard  Roses  may  be  made 
a  fine  object,  when  there  is  a  good  undergrowth  of 
smaller  productions  ;  or  single  standards  may  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  when  space  is  limited,  since 
they  allow  of  flowers  being  grown  underneath.  But 
even  when  standards  are   clearly  desirable,  the  araa- 


*  I  have  observed  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  have  referred  to  the  disputed  point  whether 
the  antediluvians  ate  flesh  or  not.  Commentators  are  divided 
in  opinion  why  Abel  kept  sheep.  Perhaps  he  had  faith  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  understand  from  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tion, that  he  had  just  as  good  title  to  exercise  the  like  dominion 
over  his  sheep,  as  he  saw  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  of 
God's  care,  such'as  tigers,  eagles,  and  pikes,  permitted  to  do 
over  their  prey.  He  may  not  have  perceived  anything  in  the 
letter  of  the  passage  quoted  above  that  implied  any  express 
command  to  restrict  himself  to  a  vegetable  diet ;  but  merely  a 
simple  announcement  of  the  great  truth  that  God  was  not 
only  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  that  he  also  constantly  pre- 
sided over  all  things,  and  had  expressly  created  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  the  unfailing  source  from  whence  all  animals 
should  derive  their  sustenance.  This  view  would  make  Cain's 
offering  to  be  the  timid  sacrifice  of  the  Man  of  Works,  atten- 
tive only  to  the  letter;  whilst  Abel's  would  be  that  of  the 
holder  Man  of  Faith,  accepting  freely  of  whatever  liberty  he 
could  not  see  to  be  forbidden  him  by  the  spirit  of  such  a  reve- 
lation as  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him. 
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teur  should  remember  they  ought  to  be  placed  in   a    the  remainder  of  his  crop  on  the  24th  October  next,  I 

finished  state  in  the  spots  they  are  intended  to  occupy,    and  communicate  the  results,  I  shall  be  obliged.     By 

Budding  is  the  work  of  a  nursery,  and  the  briars  should    that  time  I  hope  to  have  many  single  roots  that  will 


not  be  seen  until  the  finer  production  gives  a  softened 
character  to  their  wildness.  It  will  be  proper,  there- 
fore to  consider  which  course  is  to  be  preferred — the 
purchasing  a  few  standard  Roses  at  once,  so  that 
their  beauty  may  adorn  the  garden  the  first  season  ; 
or  the  dilatory  and  uncertain  process  of  budding  Cl- 
one's self. 

So  much  in  reference  to  standards.  But  budding 
has  other  objects,  and  higher  claims  upon  our  notice. 
It  confers  a  hardiness  upon  Roses  otherwise  tender,  so 
that  many  which  would  not  endure  our  winters  on  their 
own  roots,  become  acclimatised,  when  receiving  into 
their  structure  the  more  vigorous  juices  of  the  Briar. 
Then  a  more  rapid  attainment  of  the  flowering  state  is 
in  this  way  secured.  For  example,  a  friend  gave  me  a 
small  cutting  of  the  beautiful  BourbonRose,  Paul  Joseph, 
inthemonth  of  August  last  year.  Ihadonlyachoiceoftwo 
courses  topursuewith  regardtoit ;  one  was, to  endeavour 
to  make  it  produce  roots  as  a  cutting,  the  other  to  bud  it 
upon  a  stock.  Had  I  taken  the  first  course,  it  probably 
would  have  perished,  as  cuttings  of  fine  Roses  demand 
much  skill  for  successful  striking ;  or  if  it  had 
lived,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  strong  enough  to 
produce  flowers  in  12  months.  I  adopted  the  second 
course,  and  inserted  the  only  two  buds  I  had  into  a 
climbing  Rose  which  I  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  In 
June,  these  buds  were  half  a  yard  high,  have  produced 
flowers,  and  supplied  me  with  buds  enough  to  insert  in 
about  a  dozen  Briars.  Expedition  and  certainty  are, 
therefore,  attained  by  budding,  and  on  these  accounts 
the  art  is  highly  important  to  all  amateur  gardeners. — 
H.  B. 


weigh  more  than  the  six  heaviest  recorded  in  his  table 
nor  shall  I  be  surprised  if  his  report  turns  the  tables  in 
favour  of  those  planted  in   March. — J.  Smeed,  Brain- 
stem, St.  Peter's,  Thanet. 

Tropical  House  at   Kew. — The  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  house  is  constructed  : 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fruit-tree  Borders. — Although  we  know  that  the 
Sop  spit  of  an  old  pasture  duly  pulverised  and  prepared 
is  bv  far  the  best  material  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted for  fruit-tree  borders,  yet  to  obtain  that  is 
sometimes  almost  impossible.  Now,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  adopted  the  following  plan  :— Having  to 
"orm  a  Vine  border,  about  70  feet  in  length  and  of  pro- 
portionate width,  on  ground  in  cultivation  as  a  part  of 
the  outskirts  of  a  kitchen  garden,  I  directed  the  soil  to 
be  removed  as  far  down  as  any  traces  of  cultivation 
jould  be  discovered,  and  placed  in  long  ridges  on  a 
Spare  piece  of  ground  during  the  past  winter  ;  to  this  I 
idded  a  liberal  portion  of  rotten  dung,  a  sprinkling  of 
old  mortar,  and  bricklayer's  rubbish.  In  another  ridge 
I  had  a  portion  of  the  "  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture," 
ibout  one-third  of  what  I  should  require  for  the  whole 
Dorder  when  finished,  to  which  was  added  some  rotten 
manure,  and  the  whole  frequently  turned  over  and 
ibroken  to  pieces  with  a  spade.  When  the  Vineries  are 
Snished  and  the  bottom  of  the  border  w-ell  drained,  I 
lhall  have  the  whole  carted  to  the  border,  and  the 
[(Tines  planted  next  season,  previously  giving  the  whole 
several  successive  turnings,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  suc- 
sess.  I  should  have  said,  however,  that  the  subsoil  to 
the  requisite  depth  was  entirely  removed  and  carted  — A  represents  the  ground  plan  and  B  the  section ;  c  are 
iway.  With  Peach-borders  I  should  deal  in  a  similar  walls  ;  e  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  united  into  one  at 
way,  retaining  all  the  old  soil  I  considered  worthy  in  the  corners  of  the  house,  and  pass  under  the  paths  / 
lon^  narrow  ridges,  giving  it  frequent  turnings,  till  next  F  is  a  pipe  to  supply  the  tanks  (ci)  ;  this  and  the  return- 
planting  season.  Then  I  should  add  a  portion  of  new  pipe  are  entirely  out  of  sight ;  the  latter  being  under- 
soil, never  mind  about  its  being  the  top  spit,  introducing  1  neath  the  flow-pipe  is  not  shown  in  the  plan;  g  are  heated 
some  fibrous  matter  to  obviate  it,  together  with  a  liberal  j  air  chambers,  which  have  a  communication  with  the 
i quantity  of  well  rotted  dung,  old  bones,  pieces  of  soft  i  tanks  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  walls  ;  the  cham- 
broken  brick  or  free  stone,  old  mortar  rubbish  or  J  bers  7t  A  at  the  ends  of  the  pits  have  a  communication 
similar  material,  amalgamating  the  whole,  and  effectu-  ■  with  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  tanks,  the 
ally  draining  the  border.  I  should  next  plant  the  trees, '  water  passing  through  them.  The  chambers  are  con- 
planting  them  well,  and  the  result  I  will  guarantee  to  tained  iu  the  walls  surrounding  the  pits  i;  J  represents 
be  all  that  could  be  wished. — G.  L.  spaces  at  the  foot  of  the  iron  pillars  ft.     The  following 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes. — Potatoes  to  be  taken  climbers  are  planted  in  these  spaces,  and  trained  up  the 
up  early  should  undoubtedly  be  planted  early ;  and,  if ,  pillars  to  cover  the  roof,  viz.  : — Passiflora  alata  and 
what  are  called  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet  "  Sage  leaf  Kid- :  edulis,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Echites  hirsuta,  Poivxea 
neys,"  are  planted  in  October,  and  escape  the  frosts  of  |  cocciuea  and  Roxburglrii,  Jolliffia  africana,  Petrtea 
winter,  it  is  probable  they  will  nearly  attain  their  matu-  j  volubilis,  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  and  Ipomcea  Hors- 
rity  by  the  24th  of  the  following  June.  Those  planted  i  fallias.  At  m  are  iron  gratings,  through  which  heated 
in  January  will  of  course  be  later  ;  and  those  planted  air  escapes  from  a  space  underneath  the  tanks  ;  under- 
in  JIarch  will  not  have  had,  by  that  period,  sufficient  neath  the  grating  m  2,  is  an  opening  into  the  cistern  n  ; 
time  to  produce  anything  like  a  crop.  "J.  JI."  has  and  by  means  of  a  leather  pipe  being  inserted  into  this 
published  a  table  at  p.  473,  purporting  to  show  the  |  opening  the  cistern  is  filled  in  very  dry  weather  from  a 
comparative  results  of  autumn  and  spring  planted  Po-  pump  at  a  distance  from  the  house  ;  at  o  is  shown  the 
tatoes  ;  but  he  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  if  I  say  that,    situations  of  two  small  brass  pumps,  by  which  water 


For  general  practical  purposes,  it  is  totally  valueless.  I 
have  had  20  years'  experience  both  in  early  and  late 
planting.  When  my  object  is  to  obtain  Potatoes  for 
the  early  market,  and  to  secure  the  first  prices,  I  plant 
early.  When  I  have  been  growing  them  for  winter 
consumption,  and  quantity  and  bulk  have  been  desired. 


is  draw-n  out  of  the  cistern  n  ;  this  cistern  extends  the 
length  of  both  pits,  and  receives  the  water  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  through  pipes,  T.  The  pumps  are 
kept  firm  by  brass  rods  attached  to  the  pillars  k  (2),  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  ;  there  are  four  of  these  pillars, 
three  sashes  intervening  between  them  ;  at  r  are  stone 


I  have  always  found  the  latter  end  of  JIarch  and  the  j  benches,  supported  by  the  iron  pillars  p  ;  these  pillars 
|  beginning  of  April  the  best  time  for  planting  ;  and  then  i  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  3  ins. 
prefer  sorts  that  are  likely  to  live  and  receive  the  full ;  apart.  The  tanks  are  covered  with  large 
benefit  of  autumnal  showers.  It  may  he  no  wonder, j  slates  ;  the  pit  above  is  filled  with  tan, 
ifter  what  happened  last  year,  that  many  have  ex- 1  and  the  plants  ate  placed  upon  the  tan, 
pressed  opinions  favourable  to  early  planting  :  as  then,  not  plunged  in  it ;  the  walls  round  the 
I  ;he  early  Potatoes  escaped  almost  unhurt  in  many  i  pits  are  covered  with  blue  slates.  Over 
.ocalities  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  (and  still  is)  my  opinion  '  the  chambers  ventilators  are  placed  for 


t  that  the  premature  death  of  the  plants,  and  the  conse- 
iquent  decay  of  the  tubers  last  year,  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  sudden  change  of  the  weather,  I  planted  this 
year  in  April  and  March  :  had  I  procured  six  roots  on 
the  24th  June,  in  comparison  with  those  of  "J.  M.," 
they  would  have  cut  a  sorry  figure  ;  still,  nothing  more 
thau  this  is  proved  (and  who  ever  had  a  doubt  on  this 
point  I)  that  if  Potatoes  are  to  be  dug  on  the  24th  of 


the  escape  of  heated  air  at  pleasure,  the 
situations  of  the  ventilators  being  repre- 
sented in  the  plan  by  the  mark  4-  ;  the 
entrances  are  at  s,  and  at  the  entrance  s(2) 
the  roof  is  raised  1  foot  in  front,  to  make  room  for 
the  door  :  scrapers  are  placed  in  small  recesses  in  the 
wall  i.—C.  Walton. 

Fried  Cork  to  Kill  Rats  and  Mice. — Your  query  in 


June,  they  should  be  planted  earlier  than  either  April  j  last  Number  I  reply  to  with  pleasure.     Asto  the  injury 
or  March.     If  "J.  M."  will  repeat  his  experiment  with    to   poultry   (ducks   I    should   fancy   is    meant),    pigs. 


and  dogs,  by  eating  the  savoury  slices  of  cork,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  known  a  dog  killed  by  gnaw- 
ing and  eating  a  cork  in  play  with  it.  But  in  this,  as 
well  as  any  other  poison  for  destroying  rats  or  mice, 
the  same  precautions  must  be  used.  With  arsenic 
mixed  in  Barley-meal,  a  neighbour  of  mine  killed  all 
his  fowls  a  few  weeks  since  ;  and  another  neighbour 
last  year  did  the  same  by  applying  it  carelessly.  In 
all  such  applications,  caution  must  be  used.  The  simple 
remedy  of  old  corks  sliced  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then 
fried  in  the  fat,  butter,  or  gravy  left  in  the  pan  after 
meat  has  been  cooked  in  it,  was  recommended  to  me 
by  an  able  chemist,  who  assured  me  that  when  he  was 
infested  with  numerous  rats  once,  he  tried  all  the  poisons 
he  could  think  of  without  getting  rid  of  these  pests, 
when  the  fried  cork  did  it  effectually,  and  he  saw  no 
more  of  them.  I  am  applying  the  corks  at  this  moment 
in  my  farm-buildings  to  destroy  mice,  and  they  dimi- 
nish daily.  I  discovered  the  other  day  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  liking  these  vermin  have  for  them.  Ob- 
serving that  all  I  planted  had  disappeared,  I  resorted 
to  a  plate  full  of  them,  which  I  had  placed  in  reserve, 
and  in  security  I  fancied,  on  two  iron  rods,  supported 
upon  four  others  1 4  inches  high,  which  are  at  the  head 
of  a  desk  for  accompt  books,  when  to  my  surprise  I 
found  all  the  corks  gone  and  the  plate  empty.  There 
was  a  large  paper  bag  with  some  Swede  seed  in  it  on 
the  same  rods,  and  observing  a  hole  in  it,  I  opened  the 
bag,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  corks  were  there  found 
deposited.  The  mice  had  managed  to  ascend  the  iron 
rods,  had  taken  the  corks  from  the  plate  along  the  hori- 
zontal ones,  more  than  18  inches,  to  the  paper  bag. 
The  bag  had  never  been  touched  by  them  before. — Delta. 
"A  Subscriber"  may  fry  coarse  brown  paper  in- 
stead of  cork,  and  neither  pigs,  pet  dogs,  or  poultry, 
will  suffer. — Probatum. 

Old  Pastures. — I  have  made  many  mixtures  of 
soils,  but  none  which  are  so  good  as  that  taken  from 
old  pastures.  It  is  known  to  many  that  if  an  old  pas- 
ture is  made  into  a  garden,  everything  will  grow  in  it 
so  as  to  surprise  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  what  old  pastures  will  do  in  this  way.  When  worn 
out,  no  manure  will  afterwards  restore  the  ground,  that 
I  know  of,  to  its  former  state.  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful on  a  small  scale  with  liquid  manure  on  Grass. 
I  mowed  some  Grass  ground  this  year  three  times  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May,  to  give  as  green  food  to  my  horses. 
I  would  propose  that  a  portion  of  every  garden  be  laid 
down  to  Grass,  and  then  liberally  supplied  from  time  to 
time  with  liquid  manure,  mowing  the  'Grass  as  often  as 
required.  It  must  be  known  by  experiment  how  long 
a  portion  should  remain  in  Grass  before  it  be  broken 
up.  The  process  of  making  Grass  ground  would  be 
hastened  by  this  plan,  as  much  more  liquid  manure 
would  be  given  than  what  falls  on  grazing  pastures,  and 
more  evenly.  All  soils  ought  to  be  found  to  have  in 
them,  on  analysis,  16  of  the  simple  substances.  These 
are  best  supplied  to  Grass  land  by  liquid  manure. — 
C.  A.  A.  £.,   Whittington. 

Potato  Disease. — At  Genoa  I  was  informed  that  in 
the  season  of  1845,  nearly  all  the  crop  raised  from 
English  and  American  sets  was  affected  by  the  disease 
but  none  of  their  own  old  waxy  sorts  ;  at  Naples,  the 
crop  was  sound  (thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  warmth  and 
dryness  of  the  cUmate) ;  at  Munich  (the  country  around 
being  generally  a  very  poor  sand)  the  crop  was  un- 
injured. The  Potatoes  I  ate  there  were  excellent. 
—H.  E.  B. 

Young  Oaks. — The  method  of  cutting  in  situ  the 
tap  roots  of  young  Oaks,  noticed  in  the  leading  article 
last  week,  is  in  constant  use  in  nurseries,  and  may  be 
found  (and  perhaps  elsewhere)  fully  described  in  Nicol's 
"  Planters'  Kalendar,"  pp.  134 — 5.  Your  doubt,  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  of  the  propriety  of  cutting  the  tap 
root  at  all,  is  well  founded,  but  the  practice  of  using 
large  Oaks  of  4,  5,  or  6  years  iu  forming  plantations, 
renders  it  necessary  for  convenience  in  ordinary  soils. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  an 
Oak  plantation  raised  (as  is  sometimes  done)  by  sowing 
the  Acorns  in  pits  at  once  in  the  fields,  will  outstrip  one 
formed  in  the  usual  way,  especially  when  large  plants 
are  used. — ■  W.  S. 

Hedgehogs. — In  the  beginning  of  June  I  procured  a 
hedgehog,  which  I  placed  in  my  garden,  with  a  view  to 
its  destroying  insects,  &c,  which  abounded  there  ;  it 
proved  with  young,  and  about  a  month  ago  produced 
three,  having  made  itself  a  very  snug  nest  amongst 
the  Artichokes.  Last  week  I  observed  the  young  ones 
in  different  parts  of  the  garden  in  a  very  weak  state, 
and  one  morning  I  found  the  skin  of  one  in  the  nest, 
the  mother  having  eaten  the  body.  In  two  days,  I 
found  another  nearly  eaten  up,  and  t  wo  mornings  ago 
the  third  was  found  dead,  but  untouched,  except  one 
hind  leg,  wnich  had  been  bitten  off  a  day  or  two  before. 
Since  this,  it  has  eaten  a  kitten  every  night,  which  I 
had  placed  for  its  repast.  It  has  eaten  three  of  these. 
It  also  eats  a  good  lump  of  bullock's  lights,  and  I  have 
several  times  put  20  or  30  shell  snails  near  its  abode  ; 
these  are  devoured,  as  I  find  the  shells  left  strewed  about. 
I  offered  one  of  the  young  ones  both  snails  and  lights, 
both  which  it  attacked  eagerly  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly- 
seen  a  half-grown  hedgehog  crack  the  shell  of  a  large 
snail,  and  devour  the  body  with  great  relish.  Though 
the  hedgehog  eats  flesh  when  it  can  get  it,  it  is  too  slug- 
gish in  its  motion  to  be  able  to  procure  a  subsistence  by 
hunting.  I  believe  it  to  subsist  chiefly  on  snails  and 
insects,  and  perhaps  earth-worms. — Lusor. 

Ink  for  Labels. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  (p.  239),  mention  is  made  of  a 
newly  invented  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  labels,  sold  by 
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Messrs.  Burrows  and  Thorns,  with  an  observation  that 
"hitherto  we  have  had  no  good  ink  for  the  purpose," 
and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  last  Number  as  a  "novelty." 
Have  you  tried  ink  made  by  a  receipt  given  in  page 
189,  March,  1S42  ?  which  appears  fully  sufficient  for 
every  practical  purpose,  in  proof  of  which  I  enclose  a 
label  written  with  this  ink  more  than  two  years  ago. 
As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  receipt 
I  annex  it : — Verdigris  in  powder,  1  drachm  ;  sal  am- 
moniac in  powder,  1  drachm  ;  lamp  black,  half  a 
drachm  ;  water,  10  drachms.  It  should  be  shaken  be- 
fore using. — Lusor. 

Fixing  Botanical  Specimens. — For  this  purpose  I  find 
nothing  more  convenient  than  the  margins  of  the  sheets 
of  postage  stamps  (which  may  be  had  from  the  sellers 
of  stamps),  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and  placed  across 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  specimen  intended  to  be 
fixed. — Lusor, 

Extract  from  Correspondence  with  Sir  G.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. — Strau-berries :  There  is  an  object  in  the 
cultivation  of  this,  and  indeed,  in  that  of  every  other 
fruit,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  seldom  attended  to,  and  that  is  to  have  it  in 
succession  during  a  considerable  time.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  since  cultivators  began  to  search  for  im- 
proved varieties  by  sowing  seeds,  not  one  earlier  than 
the  old  scarlet  has  been  obtained,  while  of  fine  late 
varieties  we  have  abundance.  I  believe  the  earliest 
now  in  cultivation  is  the  Grove-end ;  next  to  that  comes 
Keens'  Seedling,  and  some  other  good  sorts,  and  among 
them  the  delicious,  but  neglected  Carolina  ;  and  lastly, 
the  Elton,  which  lasts  a  long  time.  The  Alpine  is  both 
an  early  and  late  sort,  and  carries  on  the  succession  till 
frost  commences.  What  is  wanted  is  an  early  variety, 
and  to  this  object  cultivators  should  lend  their  atten- 
tion. We  have,  as  yet,  no  good  pale  or  white  variety, 
and  one  should  be  sought  for.  I  have  raised  a  consider- 
able number,  and  one  remarkably  prolific,  and  lasting  a 
long  time ;  but  they  all  wanted  firmness  and  flavour. 
By  perseverance,  and  many  pursuing  this  object,  a  fine 
variety  may  at  last  be  obtained.  Although  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  Chronicle  that  Strawberry  plants  would 
continue  to  yield  good  crops  during  many  years  with  a 
little  care,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  what  I  recom- 
mended many  years  ago  is  of  use,  viz.,  to  make  new 
plantations  every  second  year.  My  reason  for  this  re- 
commendation was,  that  when  the  plants  are  left  longer, 
new  sorts  rise  amongst  them  from  the  seeds  of  berries 
that  drop  or  are  left,  and  thus  the  crops  are,  for  the 
most  part,  deteriorated  by  mixtux-e,  and  it  may  become 
difficult  to  recover  the  original  variety.  My  practice 
was  to  plant  in  February,  not  to  reckon  a  crop  the  same 
year,  and  to  take  two  crops  afterwards  ;  so  that  when  I 
dug  down  the  plants,  I  had  another  set  ready  to 
produce.  The  public  would  be  better  served  with 
this,  and  other  fruits,  if  they  were  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  shop  windows,  and  at  the  doors,  but  kept  in  a 
cool  shady  place.  The  Strawberries  brought  to  the 
Edinburgh  market,  once  famous,  are  now  for  the  most 
part  very  inferior ;  and  the  effects  of  careless  handling 
are  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  rather  disgusting.  Vanack 
Cabbage:  Of  all  the  numerous  sorts  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  this  Cabbage  has  no  rival.  By  a 
little  care,  it  may  come  to  the  table  young  almost  the 
■whole  year  round.  It  is  many  years  since  I  obtained 
some  seeds  from  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  I  have  never  tasted  any  sort  to  be  compared 
with  it.  It  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  it  pure.  It  is 
easily  known  by  its  tendency  to  burst  when  it  attains  a 
considerable  size.  The  long  lists  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues  might  well  be  curtailed,  and  the  Vanack 
placed  at  the  head.  Whatever  single  sort  one  may 
purchase  by  name  is  sure  to  turn  out  mixed,  so  careless 
have  seedsmen  become.  I  got  some  seeds  under  the 
name  Vanack  in  Edinburgh,  and  while  almost  every 
plant  differed  from  another,  there  is  not  a  true  Vanack 
amongst  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  London  Society 
does  not  give  prizes  for  specimens  of  pure  varieties  of 
culinary  vegetables,  that  the  best  may  be  kept  up.  It 
is  right  to  place  the  dulce  in  the  first  rank,  but  the 
utile  should  not  be  forgotten.  Pelargoniums ;  The 
flower  of  the  variety  General  Tom  Thumb  is  so  like  one 
raised  in  my  garden  in  the  north,  many  years  ago,  that 
I  should  have  called  it  identical  in  flower  and  leaf,  were 
it  not  that  the  northern  variety  (without  a  name  but  that 
of  the  gardener,  McGrigor,  who  raised  it)  affects  the 
eye  with  a  glow  which  gives  it  a  preference.  Beside 
McGrigor's  Scarlet  all  others  I  have  compared  with  it 
fail  in  brilliancy  of  colour. 

<  Wasps. — As  the  season  when  these  are  most  destruc- 
tive is  at  hand,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  I  have 
tried  gas  tar,  and  believe  it  will  prove  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  effectual  remedy,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  :  I  tried  it  on  some  nests  in  the  woods  here, 
where,  from  the  roots  of  trees,  &c,  it  was  impossible  to 
dig  them  out.  Just  pour  a  little  gas  tar  from  a  small 
water-can  or  other  convenient  vessel,  into  the  hole  ; 
stop  it  up  with  moss  dipped  in  the  tar,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  is  completed. — J.  L.  Snow,  Swinton  Park. 
Miscellaneous. —  The  Death's  'Head  Moth,  Qc. — Your 
columns  lately  contained  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
some  death's-head  moths  at  Cambridge  on  the  Lycium 
Europieum,  or  Tea-plant.  On  referring  to  Withering's 
"  Botany,"  however,  I  cannot  discover  the  plant  named. 
Is  it  found  wild  ?  We  have  it  on  the  cliffs  here,  and  I 
captured  a  death's-head  moth  on  it  last  year,  in  Septem- 
ber, while  residing  here  ;  and  I  understand  a  chrysalis 
has  been  found  and  exposed  for  sale  here  this  year,  but 
unfortunately  I  cannot  find  out  anything  of  the  where- 
abouts.— Your  entomological  friends  may  be  g'ad  to 


learn  that  the  beautiful  L'olias  edusa,  a  fly  of  which  we 
know  nothing  in  our  neighbourhood  at  Croydon,  is  this 
year  in  full  bloom  here  on  the  cliffs  near  Beechy  Head. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
tell  what  butterflies  those  were  which  paid  a  visit  to 
Dover  from  the  Continent,  the  week  before  last.  No  one 
seems  to  have  noticed  to  what  genus  they  belong. — A 
Croydon  Subscriber,  at  present  at  East-Bourne.  [The 
plant  called  Lycium  Europfeum  in  the  paragraph  alluded 
to  is,  of  course,  a  garden  plant.  We  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  pretended  to  be  wild.] 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Copenhagen,  July  6,  1846. — From  Hamburgh  to 
Kiel  we  came  by  the  Altona  and  Kiel  railway,  nearly 
70  miles,  constructed  on  a  single  line  without  bridges 
or  viaducts,  and,  except  near  Kiel,  scarcely  anything  of 
a  cutting  or  embankment,  therefore  very  easily  made, 
and  very  well  appointed,  going  at  the  rate  of  about  20 
miles  an  hour,  or  rather  faster,  with  less  of  noise  and 
motion  than  in  most  of  ours.  Holstein,  which  we  thus 
crossed,  is  generally  flat  and  sandy  ;  a  great  deal  of 
peat  Moss,  intermixed  with  meadows  and  arable  land— 
the  latter  generally  covered  with  rich  Rye  crops,  nearly 
ripe  ;  a  good  many  Potatoes,  as  yet  very  young  ;  some 
poor  looking  Oats  ;  a  very  little  Barley,  white  Clover, 
and  (Buckwheat  ?)  and  I  only  saw  two  small  Wheat-fields 
the  whole  way.  Indeed,  cattle  (producing  excellent 
beef)  and  Rye  seems  to  be  the  staple  produce,  the  bread 
of  the  country  being  pure  Rye.  At  Kiel,  we  admired 
especially  the  public  gardens,  and  the  walk  to  the  Tivoli 
garden,  and  the  baths  of  Diisterbrog,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  town,  which  may  almost  be  called  garden  the 
whole  way.  Beds  of  Roses  and  flowers  ornament  the 
promenade,  and  are  as  open  as  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  the 
Tivoli  gardens  are  prettily  laid  out,  and  very  neatly 
kept — all  the  benches,  tables,  and  other  wood-work,  as 
well  as  the  stakes  for  the  Dahlias  and  other  flowers, 
being  kept  fresh  painted  and  clean,  and  the  walks 
and  beds  quite  free  of  weeds.  The  lawns  are 
also,  here,  greener  and  better  kept  than  most  of 
the  Hamburgh  ones.  The  botanic  garden  is  small, 
and  for  want  of  sufficient  means  not  so  well  kept. 
Professor  Nolte,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  has  a  good 
collection  in  it  of  Holstein  plants,  and  especially  of 
natural  hybrids,  such  as  Stachys  ambigua,  Hypericum, 
Potentilla,  &c,  in  all  which  cases  he  says  he  can  never 
either  find  good  seeds  in  the  wild  state,  or  make  the 
plants  produce  them  when  cultivated.  He  shows 
amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  little  museum  at  the  gar- 
den, a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  formation  of 
wood  outside  a  bit  of  bark  where  circulation  had  been 
stopped.  An  old  Beech  was  cut  down  at  Dusterbrog 
in  1837,  and  the  logs  sold  to  a  baker,  when,  on  split- 
ting one,  there  was  found,  about  6  inches  from  the  rim, 
a  square  piece  of  the  old  bark  cut  through  all  round 
with  these  letters  cut 
bark  still  had  some  re- 
the  outside,  but  the 
fectly  sound  over  it,  and 
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into  it.  This  bit  of 
mains  of  lichens  on 
wood  had  formed  per- 
was  continuous  with 
the  inner  wood  both  above  and  below,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  derangement  in  the  longitudinal  ves- 
sels, and  the  outside  bark  showed  a  slight  irregular 
scar  a  little  bigger  than  the  enclosed  bit  of  bark. 
Professor  Nolte  says  that  he  very  carefully  counted 
the  concentric  rings  between  that  with  which  the  en- 
closed bark  was  connected  and  the  outer  bark,  and 
found  them  to  be  exactly  110,  the  number  of  years 
from  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  date  of  felling. 
It  is  the  neatest  specimen  of  a  well-known  physiological 
fact  which  I  have  seen.  Here,  in  Copenhagen,  the 
Botanic  garden  is  in  the  town,  of  small  extent,  and  of 
little  importance  ;  there  has,  however,  been  lately  built 
a  hothouse  for  Palms,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  ones  has 
been  arranged  as  an  Orchidaceous  house ;  these  contain 
several  good  specimens,  chiefly  Mexican,  brought  over 
by  Professor  Liebmann  ;  of  Cycads,  more  especially, 
there  is  a  good  collection  and  several  new  ones  :  many 
of  them  have  already  flowered.  The  Rosenberg  Castle 
gardens  are  also  in  the  town  ;  the  public  part  of  them 
laid  out  something  in  the  style  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
has  no  particular  beauty,  and  looks  old  ;  but  a  large 
portion  is  reserved  for  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  king's  table,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peter- 
sen. The  forcing  houses  are  very  extensive,  covering  al- 
together nearly  an  English  acre  of  ground.  Many  of  them 
are  heated  with  hot  water,  the  apparatus  generally  of  a 
simple  construction ;  the  pipes  and  boilers  all  cast  here, 
and  apparently  very  well  done,  but  at  so  great  a  cost, 
that  in  many  of  the  houses  brick  flues  with  open 
troughs  are  used,  and  the  difference  in  effect  between 
the  flues  and  the  pipes  is  not  nearly  so  great 
here,  where  wood  alone  is  burnt.  The  Grapes  forced 
are  chiefly  our  common  kinds.  The  king's  table  is 
supplied  from  the  end  of  May  till  late  in  the  autumn  ; 
the  crops  generally  seemed  very  fair ;  the  early  Peaches 
had  been  good,  but  there  were  only  a  few  remaining ; 
the  late  ones  were  not  full  of  fruit ;  only  one  Nectarine 
seemed  to  be  bearing  really  well.  The  Pine- apples,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  quantity,  were  very  healthy 
and  clean  ;  and  some  of  the  Providences  very  fine  ;  but 
they  cannot  succeed  in  giving  them  the  same  weight 
that  we  do.  The  Figs  were  very  fine  and  full  of  fruit. 
Strawberries  are  a  very  favourite  fruit  here  ;  they  like 
the  soil  and  are  very  good  flavoured.  Mr.  Petersen 
forces  and  grows  them  in  great  quantities  for  the  king's 
table,  which  must  be  supplied  from  April  till  Christmas. 
Most  of  our  new  varieties  are  grown.  Keens'  Seedling 
acquires  an  enormous  size.  Myatt's  does  not  succeed 
at  all.     Vegetable  forcing  is  of  course  over  for  the  sea- 


son,   but   much   the   same   is-  done    as   with   us,  ex- 
cepting   Sea-kale   and   Rhubarb,   of  which    none   are 
grown   but   a   plant    or   two    out    of   curiosity.     In 
the  open    air   the    fruit   garden   is    being   replanted ; 
it   is   extensive,  but   nothing  remarkable.     Against   a 
long  wall  Vines  are  planted  at  intervals,  between  which 
are  low  lean-to  frames,  into  which  one-half  of  the  main 
branches  of  each  Vine  are  brought  down  for  forcing 
every  alternate  year  ;  the  other  half,  forced  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  trained  on  the  wall  above,  and  be- 
tween the  frames,   to  ripen   for   the   following  year's 
forcing — a  process  by  which,  it  is  said,  very  large  crops 
are  produced,  and  some  of   those  now  in  forcing  cer- 
tainly made  a  very  good  show.     The   cold  here  is  far 
from  being  so  intense   as    in   Hamburgh,   yet    Bays, 
Laurels,  and  other  such  evergreens,  are  only  cultivated 
in  tubs,  like  Orange-trees,  and  brought  in   in  winter, 
whilst  Orange-trees  are  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  the 
summer  (except  for  about  a  month  to  ripen  their  wood), 
and  this,  it  is  insisted,  is  necessary  to  prevent  their 
turning  yellow  from  the  intensity  of  the  summer  sun. 
They  certainly  are  of  a  dark  green,  but  do  not  to  me 
look  healthy  in  other  respects,  being  rather  drawn  and 
thin  of  wood.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen, 
we  much  miss  the  gardens  of  Hamburgh  ;  the  best  I 
have  seen  are  a  few  of  those  on  the  road  to  the  Thier- 
garten,  to  the  north  of .  the  town,  a  beautiful  situation 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  with  the  Swedish  Coast  op- 
posite ;  but  these  contain  little  but  lawns,  shrubberries, 
groups  of  trees,  and  winding  walks,  very  few  Roses,  and 
scarcely  any  flower-beds  ;  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  little  taste  shown  for  gardens,  the  nursery  gar- 
dens are  but  few,  and  of  small  importance.     The  varie- 
ties  of  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes, 
&c,  in  the  royal  houses  at  Rosenberg,  &c,  were  all  ob- 
tained through  Booths,  of  Flotbeck.      Fruit  does  not 
seem   so  plentiful   here  as   at    Hamburgh,   excepting 
Strawberries,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  vegetables, 
the  town  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  isle  of  Amaga  to 
the  south   of  Copenhagen.     The   pleasure-grounds  at- 
tached to  the  royal  palaces,  and,  as  usual  on  the  Conti- 
nent, open  to  the  public,  are  generally  thick  plantations 
of  wood,  intersected  by  broad  winding  walks,  and  in- 
terspersed with  open  glades  of  Grass  and  pieces  of  water, 
and  in  hot  weather  they  are  very  agreeable  cool  walks, 
but  with  a  great  want  of  flowers.     The  Thiergarten  is  a 
very  fine  park,  full  of  beautiful  Beeches,  in  many  parts 
very  well  grouped,  and  on  undulating  ground,  instead 
of  the  dead  flat  of  a  great  part  of  Denmark  ;  all  it 
wants  is  a  good  road  to  it,  and  easy  drives  through  it, 
but  the  former  is  either  a  bad  pavement  or  mud-holes, 
and  the  drives  heavy  sand.     Of  the  country,  all  I  have 
seen  is  what  lies   between    this  and    Friedricksborg, 
about  18  miles  to  the  north-west.     The  road,  which  is 
very  good,   crosses  an  open  and  undulating  country, 
generally  richly  cultivated,   though   intersected    with 
peatbogs,  small  lakes,  and  a  few  woods  ;  one  extensive 
inclosed  wood  contains  a  great  many  very  fine  Beeches. 
The  crops  are  everywhere  very  good;    the  hay  is  a 
great  part  of  it  got  in  ;  the  Rye,  which  is  the  principal 
crop,  is  everywhere  turning  colour,  and  in  some  places 
just  ready  to  cut.     The  Barley  and  Oats,  just  coming 
into  flower,  are  very  much  finer  than  in   Holstein ;  so 
are  generally  the  Potatoes.     I  cannot  learn  that  any 
disease  has  shown  itself  yet  this  year,  though  it  was  as 
bad  here  as  anywhere  last  year.     The  peasants  com- 
plain (as  I  am  told)  that   the  early-planted   Potatoes 
rotted  a  good  deal  in  the  ground,  but  they  say  that  all 
the  late-planted  fields  come  up  as  well,  and  look  as  pro- 
mising  as  ever  they  saw  them.     Besides  the  crops  I 
have  mentioned,  I  have  seen  a  few  fields  of  Vetches, 
and  of  red  or  white  Clover,  but  not  a  single  field  of 
Wheat. 
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July  22. — This,  the  Fousth  Exhibition  for  the  season,  took 
place  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  was  numerously 
attended.  The  Show  itself  was  a  fair  one  for  July.  There 
Were  five  collections  of  18  Miscellaneous  plants,  many  of  them 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  either  fine  growth  or  bloom.  That 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  Blackheath- 
The  most  conspicuous  plants  in  this  group  were  Allamanda 
cathartica,  a  large  plant  finely  in  bloom  ;  Clerodendron  fallax, 
with  numerous  gaudy  flower-spikes,  and  the  same  plants  for- 
merly exhibited  of  Phsenocoma  prolifera,  Kalosanthes  media 
and  coccinea,  still  in  good  condition  ;  together  with  a  Statice 
arborea ;  a  large  and  fine  Crowea  saligna;  and  several  Cape 
Heaths.  The  next  group  in  point  of  merit  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Collier's  Wood,  Tooting.. 
It  contained,  among  other  things,  a  good  Russelia  juncea ;. 
Clerodendron  infortunatum  ;  a  neat  Lantana  mutabilis  ;  and 
a  fine  little  Hoya  carnosa,  together  with  the  same  Astebna 
eximium  exhibited  at  the  last  Chiswick  gathering,  hut,  this  time, 
in  better  condition  ;  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  and  other  smaller 
plants.  Mr.  Young,  of  Camberwell,  was  third.  In  this  group 
the  most  remarkable  plants  were  the.sweet-smelling  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  finely  in  bloom,  trained  over  a  circular  trellis 
fully  3  feet  in  diameter ;  Euphorbia  splendens ;  and  a  fine 
Erica  Ewerana. — The  fourth  collection  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Kay,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvine,  Esq.,  of  Norwood.  This  group  con- 
tained an  immense  hush  of  Achimenes  pedunculata,  not 
sufficiently  in  bloom,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
lovely  genus  ;  together  with  Plumbago  capensis,  the  same  fine 
Mahernia  incisa  formerly  exhibited,  also  Myoporum  parviflo- 
rum,  a  neat  Begonia  parviflora,  and  Malva  capensis,  a  plant  now 
not  often  seen  in  collections. — The  fifth  group,  from  Mr.  Pair- 
bairn,  of  Wandsworth-road,  contained  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Heaths,  and  Calceolarias. 

Two  collections  of  10  Miscellaneous  Plants  were  pro- 
duced, bu,t  among  them  there  was  nothing  Worthy  of  especial 
notice. —Of  the  lovely  genus  Erica  there  was  a  large  and  fine 
display,  the  best  groups  being  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres 
and  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  of  Clapham.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton- 
hill,  also  sent  good  plants,  and  so  did  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tootinjj, 
as  well  as  several  others.  Among  Messrs.  Fairbairn's  plants 
were  "ampullacea,  the  larger  variety  of  retorta,  tricolor,  in- 
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ata,  exiniia,  lrbvana,  Aitouiana,  and  ollula,  the  tatter  a  neat 
nail  pink-blossomed  variety. 

Amonjr  Single  Specimens  of  superior  cultivation  was  a  most 
eautiful  Erica  lrbvana,  3^  feet  in  height  and  as  much  wide. 
■om  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill ;  Messrs.  Fairbairn  also  sent 
good  variety  of  E.  intlata  j  Mr.  Bruce,  E.  exlmiv;  and  My. 
.yres,  a  pretty  Ixora  crocata.— Collections  of  FucnsiAS  were 
omerous.  The  1st  prize  for  8  plants  in  the  Amateurs'  Class 
■  as  awarded  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  sent  Queen,  Paragon, 
rymph,  Unique.  Colossus,  Sir  Henry  Pottmger,  Cassandra, 
nd  British  Queen.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  the  best  12  were 
ont  by  Mr.  Jennings,  South  Lambeth  ;  the  varieties  were  Vul- 
an,  Phenomenon,  Coronet,  Lowryi,  Nymph,  Qnoen  of  Beauty, 
lassandra,  Colossus,  Sir  II.  Pdmdger,  and  Gigantca.  Mr. 
enkins  contributed  a  good  plant  of  Eppsii.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
•imlico,  sent  a  collection  <of  Achimenes. 

The  only  exhibition  of  Pelargoniums  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
'OSter,  gr.  to  Mr.  Staines.  The  tlowers  composing  this  colleC- 
ion  were  in  good  condition,  and  covered  with  bloom.  The 
orts  were— Champion,  Celestial,  Sultana,  Trafalgar,  Erectum, 
■arah  Jane.  Apollo,  Princess  Alice,  Camilla,  Nameless,  Phaon, 
txd  Duke  of  Wellington ;  to  these  the  Large  Silver  Adelaide 
ledal  was  awarded. 

The  season  for  Picotees  and  Carnations  being  near  its  close, 
he  collections  of  these  beautiful  flowers  were  not  in  such  fine 
ondition  as  we  have  generallv  seen  them.  In  the  Amateur's 
Uass,  the  1st  prize,  ths  Gold  Adelaide  Medal,  was  awarded 
or  1'2  white-ground  Picotees.  to  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Matthews,  for 
Vest's  Ellen  Matthews,  Enchantress,  and  Ne  plus  ultra, 
Jreen's  Victoria.  Sharp's  Elegant,  Henrietta,  Willmer's  Prin- 
ess  Roval.  Waia's  Victoria,  Brinklor's  Perfection,  Wildmau's 
sabelln,  West's  Matilda,  and  Mrs.  Barnard.  2d,  to  6. 
Edmonds,  Esq.,  with  Edmoud's  Prince  of  Wales,  Ernest,  and 
Seedling,  Ely's  Grace  Darling,  Burroughes's  Mrs.  Bevan  and 
Jniquer  Lee's  Mary,  Cook's  Unique,  Green's  Queen,  Edmonds' 
legina.  Kirt land's  Princess  Royal,  and  Bui-uoughes's  Mary 
ane  ;  a  3d  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Sandilands,  Esq.  ;  and  a 
tli  to  G.  Leach,  Esq.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  Picotees, 
heist  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirtland  ;  2d.  Mr.  John  Dick- 
on, Acre-lane  -,  3d,  to  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon.  In  Class  2 
or  Carnations,  Mr.  Kirtland  obtained  the  Large  Silver  Lin- 
tean  Medal,  for  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Puxley's  Lord  J.  RusseU, 
timer's  Princess  Charlotte.  Unknown,  Twitchett's  Don  John, 
ly*s  John  Wright,  Willmer's  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Dr.  Frank- 
u,  Chadvriek's  Brilliant,  Willmer's  Conquering  Hero,  Lady 
troughton,  and  Flora's  Garland;  2d,  to  Mr.  Franklin,  Islington  ; 
d,  to  Mr.  J.  Dickson,  Acre-lane,  Brixton.  The  Silver  Cup, 
alue  5  guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Dickson,  for  the  best 
white-ground  Picotees.  for  competition  among  Amateurs, 
vas  awarded  to  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Matthews ;  the  stand  con- 
ained  the  following  varieties :  —  Burroughes's  Mrs, 
Sevan.  President,  Sharp's  Elegant  and  Lady  de  Grey, 
itrs.  Barnard,  Matthews'  Enchantress  and  Pyrrhus,  Willmer's 
rincess  Royal,  Edmonds'  Prince  of  Wales,  Wildman's  Isa- 
ella,  Green's  Victoria,  and  Crask's  Prince  Albert. — Verbenas 
vere  exhibited  by  Mv.  Smith,  of  Hornsey,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
*on,  and  by  Mr.  Fowle,  of  Brixton.  A  tray  of  Dahlias  and 
.Tiother  of  Pansies,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  were  exhi- 
d,  not  for  competition.  Pansies  "were  also  contributed  by 
■dr.  Henbrey.  A  large  collection  of  Hollyhocks  came  from  Mr. 
vitley,  of  Bath,  beautiful  and  varied  in  colour.  Smaller  col- 
pctions  were  contributed  also  by  Messrs.  Fowle,  of  Sudbury  ; 
Tenbi-L-y,  of  Croydon ;  and  by  Mr.  Jennings.  Collections  of 
Seedling-  Antirrhinums  -were  exhibited;  but  the  varieties  did 
lot  appear  superior  to  those  long  since  in  cultivation.  Two 
Srtra  prizes  were  presented  by  Mr.  Trahar  ;  1st,  to  Mr.  Kirt- 
and,  for  a  heavy-edged  Picotee,  of  a  rosy  vermilion  colour ; 
'd,  to  the  Rev.  A*  W.  Matthews,  for  a  light-edged  puTple.  A 
;eedling  Dahlia  of  the  present  season,  named  the  Queen  of 
Dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Hackney,  very  good,  with 
berry  tip,  promises  to  be  a  good  and  useful  flower. 

Beautiful  boxes  of  Cot  Flowers  came  from  Mr.  Bruce  and 
ithers  :  aid  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  showed  cut  Roses  in  fine 
jOTjdition.  There  were  also  cut  specimens  of  indigeuous  plants, 
ind  three,  designs  for  flower-gardens. 

Fruit  was  scarce  and  inferior,  and  so  rr^"?  vegetables, 
imong  the  former  were  Queen  Pine-apples,  Black  Hamburgh 
md  Muscat  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thome,  Esq., 
'ixe  former  iusutficiently  coloured;  and  small,  but  finely- 
201oured  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  came  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
y£  South  Lambeth.  Plums.  Apricots,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
&c,  were  also  exhibited — the  Apricots  small  and  poor.  There 
were  also  some  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  inferior  quality,  and 
fair  specimens  of  Beecbwood  and  Cantaloupe  Melons.  Mr. 
Cutbill,  of  Camberwell,  sent  fine  specimens  of  his  Black  Spine 
Cucumber. 
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be  a  plant  like  a  Rhus  iu  aspect,  but  111  reality  a  most    those  singular  phenomena  -  cases  of  spontaneous  ign 


curious  genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Juglauds.  If, 
indeed,  we  could  suppose  a  Walnut  to  be  pressed  flat, 
reduced  to  the  size  and  texture  of  a  seed  of  the  Alder 
tree,  and  then  many  such  to  be  collected  into  a  small 
cone,  composed  of  hard,  brittle,  sharp-pointed  scales, 
we  should  form  artificially  what  Nature  has  produced 
in  this  plant.  The  annexed  figure  will  explain  more 
particularly  these  facts,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  fig.  1 
is  a  cone  ;  2,  one  of  the  ripe  nuis  taken  out  and  much 
magnified  ;  and  3,  an  inside  view  of  the  same  ;  for  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  latter  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  Walnut  viewed  through  a  diminishing  glass.  This 
shrub  or  tree,  for  it  is  uncertain  which  it  is,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  all  the  other  genera  of  Juglands  in  having 
its  male  flowers  in  catkins,  like  those  of  a  Willow,  com- 
posed of  narrow  scales,  hairy,  and  apparently  white  in- 
side, with  four  small  stamens  at  their  base.  (Fig.  5-) 
The  young  nuts  are  small  lenticular  bodies  with  a  wing 
on  each  side,  a  minute  superior  four-toothed  calyx,  and 
a  pair  of  short-spreading  stigmas.  (Fig.  4.)  As  the 
most  remarkable  genus  found  by  Mr.  Fortune  during  his 
Chinese  expedition,  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  the  name  of 
its  indefatigable  discoverer.  Whether  or  not  it  will  he 
hardy  is  uncertain ;  at  present  the  seedlings  have  been 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  ;  but  the  climate  of  Chusan 
Hills  and  Ningpo  leads  to  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
an  arboretum  plant,  at  least  in  the  South  of  England. — 
Journal  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 


New  Garden  Plants- 

10.  Campanula  nobilis.  Noble  Beilflower.  Hardy 
Herliaceons  plant.  (Belhvorts.*)  Chusan  and 
Shanghae. 

The  root  leaves  of  this  fine  herbaceous  plant  are  deeply 

heart-shaped,  of  a  bright  pale  green,  and  placed  on  foot- 
Istalks  from  6  to  9  inches  long,  forming  a  large  tuft. 
(From  among  them,  and  to  rather  more  than  twice  their 
(height,  rises  the  flowering'stem,  which  branches  a  little 
(at  the  bottom,  and  bears  upon  its  divisions  several  fine 
■nodding  flowers,  which  seem  to  be  the  largest  yet  seen 
•among  the  genus  Campanula.     They  are  something  like 

those  of  Canarina,  nearly  3  inches  long,  and  1^  in  dia- 
(meter.  The  corolla  is  pale  purple  on  the  outside,  aDd 
•nearly  smooth,  but  paler  within,  abundantly  spriukled 

■  frith  bright  purple  dots,  and  closely  covered  with  long 
(delicate  horizontal  hairs.     It  is  allied  to  the  Canterbury 

■  Bell  (Campanula  medium),  and  like  it  has  a  calyx  fur- 
j  nished  with  reflexed  appendages ;  but  its  stigma  is 
Itrifid,  on  which  account  it  more  nearly  approaches  the 
(Sarmatian   and   Dotted   Belhvorts   (C.   sarmatica   and 

■  punctata.)  It  is,  however,  perfectly  distinct,  and  a 
I  grand  addition  to  handsome  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
I  Hitherto  it  has  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
[Mr.  Fortune  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  hardy.  It 
I  grows  freely  in  rough  sandy  peat,  and,  like  most  of  the 
(species  of  Campanula,  requires  an  ample  supply  of 
(water  during  the  spring  months.  It  may  be  abundantly 
(multiplied  by  dividing  its  roots,  and  possibly  from  seeds 
(also. — Journal  of  Hort.  Soc. 

■  41/FoR'njN.EA  Chinensis.    Chinese  Fortuntea.    Green- 

-  house  Shrub.    (Juglands.*) — From  the  lulls  of  Chusan 

and  Ningpo  ;  Mr.  Fortune.     "  The  Chinese  use  the 

[     fruit  of  this  to  dye  the  black  colour  of  their  clothes/' 

tAn  empty  cone  of  this  singular  plant   was   received 

■some    years    ago    from    Dr.    Cantor,   by    favour    of 

Lord  Auckland,  then  Governor-General  of  India  ;  and 
fit  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  belong  to  some  unknown 
I  Conifer.  Mr.  Fortune  rediscovered  it,  and  sent  home 
)  good  seeds  and  dried  specimens,  and  it  now  proves  to 

ji  ■•  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
i  Jiese  terms. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Messrs.  LodUiges,  Hackney. — The  magnificent  sweet- 
scented  Cattleya  superba  is  now  flowering  in  one  of  the 
Orchid  houses  here.     The  purple   blossoms  of  this  fine 
species,  if  not  so  large  as  those  of  C.  Mossise,  are,  for, 
the  richness  of  their  colour,  inferior  to  none  in  beauty, 
and  as  they  last  for  several  weeks  in  perfection,  no  col- 
lection, however  small,  should  be  without  it.  Associated 
with   it  was  the  comparatively  new  Oncidium  spilop- 
terum,  which  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  species  of  its 
class,  appearing  to  be  nearly  related  to  O.  reflexum  and 
the  Mexican  species  allied  to  it.     The  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow, with  small  brownish  purple  sepals  and  petals, 
the  base  of  the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour,  while  the 
wings  of  the  column   are   clear   yellow,   spotted   with 
crimson.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  an  erect  raceme, 
much  longer  than  the  leaves.     In  the  same  house  was 
likewise  the  newAcanthophippium  Javanicum  in  bloom. 
It  proves  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  genus.    The 
buff  coloured  purple  striped  flowers  having  considerable 
reseniblance   to   those  of    A.   sylhetense,   but    darker 
coloured    and    handsomer.     The    comparatively    new 
Aerides  maculosum  was  just  opening  into  beauty,  in 
company  with  Vanda  peduneularis,  a  species  of  no  inte- 
rest, save  for  the  resemblance  the  small  dark  brown 
dingy-looking  blossoms  bear  to  a  fly.     The  violet  flow- 
ered  Calanthe  Masuca   was   also   in   bloom,   together 
with    the     larger    variety    of    Oncidium    Lanceanum, 
the      handsomest      of      all      the     Oncids.       An     im- 
mense   mass    of    Peristeria    elat£    was    just    coming 
into  bloom,  and  near   it  the  pretty   Epidendrum  phoe- 
niceum,  one    of   the  few  Orchids  yet   imported  from 
Cuba  ;  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  E.  papillosum 
of  Mr.  Bateman.     Associated  with  these  was  Cirrbsea 
atropurpurea,  whose    numerous    green    brown-spotted 
flowers  clustering  rouud  the    pot   look   like   so  many 
insects.     In  the   same  collection  was  also  the  orange 
variety  of  Gongora  maculata,  producing  long  pendent 
flower  chains,  3  feet  in  length,  and  at   the  farther  end 
of  the  house  were  four  species  of  Nepenthes — distilla- 
toria,  Loddigesii,  and  ampullacea,  with  another  in  the 
way  of  the  latter,  but  with  the  pitcher-like  appendages 
having  a' longer  neck,  the  elevated  lid  bending  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher  instead  of  standing  nearly  erect,  as 
in  the  last  named  species.     It  is  also  deeper  coloured, 
being  closely  marked  with  deep  brown.     In  a  cooler 
house,  and  exhibiting,  by  the  richness  of  their  colours, 
the  desirableness  of  retarding  the  floral  development  of 
these  plants,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
back  for  succession,  were  several  things  in  bloom,  but 
more  especially  a   very  beautiful  variety  of  Barkeria 
spectabilis,   differing    in    several    respects   from    the 
original  species,  but  more  especially  in  having  a  fiat 
nearly  oval  lip  with  a  purple  stain  at  the  extremity,  and 
without  the  contraction  or  undulation  in   the  middle. 
Placed  in  a  corner  of  this  house  is  a  gigantic  specimen 
of  Tamus  elephantipes  or  the  Elephant's  foot ;  its  sin- 
gular trunk  or  stem  about  two  feet  in  height  and  fully 
as  much  in  diameter.     It  is  now  throwing  out  shoots 
from  its  summit.     The   small   purple  flowered    Bletia 
verecunda  and  various  Oncids,  together  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  Sobralia  macrantha,  are  blooming 
in   the   same  house,    and    in    an    adjoining    erection 
were  several  of  the  beautiful  Japan  Lilies  coming  fast 
into  beauty.     Although  it  is  nut  at  all  improbable  that 
the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  may  ultimately  drive 
hot-water     tanks     out    of    the    field  ;     yet     for    the 
benefit  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  latter  we  may 
mention  in  passing  that  slate  forms  a  bad  material  for 
the  purpose,  being  liable  to  split.     A  slate  tank  put  up 
herein  1843,  of  which  a  description  appeared  at  p.  879 
of  our  volume  for  that  year,  has  long  since  given  way 
at  the  warm  end,  even  at  a  time  when  the  water  was 


tion  and  combustion  in  growing  Willows.  About  a 
week  ago  we  observed  in  one  instance,  at  a  point  of  the 
river  not  far  from  Granehester,  the  process  rapidly 
going  on.  It  was  really  astonishing  to  look  upon  a  fine 
Willow  in  full  vigour  and  health  pouring  forth  clouds  of 
smoke  from  its  half-burned  stem,  and  doomed  speedily 
to  expire — itself  its  own  funeral  pile.  The  tree  which 
we  observed  last  week,  as  stated  above,  is  now  pros- 
trate— its  very  foliage  charred — a  vegetable  ruin — as  if 
stripped,  shattered,  blasted,  and  half-consumed  by  the 
electric  fluid. — Cambridge  Advertiser. 

A  New  Mode  of  Entering  Premises. — On  Friday 
week  an  unusually  large  swarm  of  bees,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  alighted  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  at 
Mr.  Paskins's,  Royal  Oak  Inn,  at  Brierly-hill,  and  ap- 
peared to  make  an  attempt  to  settle.  However,  in  a 
few  seconds  the  bulk  of  this  living  mass  went, "  mirabile 
dictu,"  down  the  chimney  into  a  bed-room,  where  two 
females  were  busily  engaged  at  their  toilette,  who,  as 
might  be  supposed,  were  dreadfully  terrified  by  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  their  unbidden  guests,  one  of 
whom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  much  injured  from  the 
stings  of  the  intruders  as  she  attempted  to  escape. 
The  house  was  deserted  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  land- 
lord in  vain  offered  various  sums  of  money  to  any  one 
who  could  rid  the  premises  of  his  unprofitable  cus- 
tomers.—  Worcestershire  Chronicle.  [How,  then,  did 
he  regain  possession  of  his  house  ?] 

Black  Swan.— A.  beautiful  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
lately  shot  by  Mr.  Philip  Kincaple,  on  the  river  Eden, 
in  a  creek  near  Niddry  Mill.  We  believe  this  to  he 
the  first  black  swan  shot  in  a  wild  state  in  Great 
Britain,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  bird  in  question  is  a 
female,  and  weighed  9  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  measured  3  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  extent  of  wing. — 
Scotsman. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(.For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Rose  Culture. — No  flower  is  more  popular  or  more 
useful  than  the  Rose  ;  whether  as  standards  by  the  side 
of  promenades,  in  beds  or  masses,  festooning  about  pil- 
lars, or  enlivening  the  conservatory  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  With  regard  to  all  these  purposes,  they  de- 
maud  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  especially  at 
this  period.  Budding,  eutting-strikiDg,  final  potting, 
&c,  are' processes  of  paramount  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  Bourbons, 
and  the  Chinas,  are  the  most  eligible  classes  from  which 
to  select  kinds  for  pot  culture.  The  following  should 
be  in  every  winter  collection,  on  account  of  their  gene- 
ral utility  : — Devoniensis,  Cramoisie  superieure,  La 
Pactole,  Caroline,  Elise  Sauvage,  Comte  d'Eu,  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Prince  d'Esterhazy,  William  Jesse,  Princess 
Maria,  Ciara  Sylvain,  Aubernon,  La  Reine,  Madame 
Laffay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Earl  Talbot,  Belle  de- 
Florence,  Phcenix,  Bourbon  Queen,  Crimson  Perpetual ; 
the  Persian  Yellow  and  Harrisoni  have  also  been  found 
to  force  tolerably  well. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory. — The  pot  Roses  intended  to  flower  in 
this  structure,  late  in  the  autumn,  should  now  receive 
whatever  pruning  is  necessary.  All  those  which  re- 
quire a  shift  should  have  it  forthwith,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  pot  full  of  healthy  roots  by  the  flowering 
period  ;  this,  and  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to- 
gether with  a  sweet  and  mild  atmosphere,  will  perform 
wonders.  After  these  operations,  they  should  be  placed 
in  some  open  aDd  airy  spot  ;  and  if  plunged  in  ashes, 
they  should  be  frequently  turned,  or  the  interior  of  the 
pot  will  become  deserted  of  fibres.  Give  them  regular 
Waterings,  and  persist  in  picking  off  all  blossom  buds  as 
they  appear  from  those  required  to  blossom  in  Novem- 
ber ana  December.  Let  the  Camellia  buds  have  a 
thinning  as  soon  as  ]  ossible.  Stove  and  Orchids. — 
Stove  plants  in  general  having  made  a  good  growth  ;  the 
next  point  is  to  get  such  growth  matured.  To  this  end, 
give  a  still  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  avoid  shad- 
ing as  much  as  pussible.  Orchids. — The  propriety 
of  a  second  house,  at  least,  for  this  wonderful 
tribe  of  plants,  will  be  more  readily  seen  at  this  period 
than  perhaps  any  other.  The  early-gmwiug  kinds, 
several  of  which  are  winter  or  early  spring  bloomers, 
will  now  require  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture  still  necessary  to  many  others  ; 
several  of  them,  such  as  the  Cattleyas,  &c,  might  be 
removed  to  a  Vinery  were  it  not  for  the  attack  of  snails 
and  slugs.  To  those  who  are  compelled  io  grow  the 
whole  stock  in  one   bouse  I  would  offer  the  following 

advice  : Keep  a  free  circulation  of  air  by  day  at  this 

period,  and  even  all  night  if  possible;  eudeavour  to- 
have  a  good  source  of  atmospheric  moisture  the  latter 
half  of  the  day,  and  dispense  with  shading  as  much  as 
possible.  Mixed  Greenhouse.— Look  out  and  encourage 
a  lot  of  good  things  for  a  late  autumn  display.  Fuchsias 
and  Achimenes  in  succession,  and  even  choice  Verbenas,, 
in  somewhat  thick  masses  in  wide-mouthed  pots,  will 
add  to  the  general  effect.  The  remarks  on  Roses  in  the 
earlier  part  of  to-day's  Calendar,  will  be  in  full  force 
here.  Remember  that  all  those  things  required  to 
blossom  in  mid-winter  must  have  their  final  shift  be- 


d,i  Hie  *vaim  cuu,    eveu    .il  a  nine    wucu   mc    naiw    ».«.,     t  , 

much  below  a  boiling  heat.     Wood  tanks  have  also  been    times.     There  is  no  success  m  forcing,  or  even  retard- 


in*,  without  a  pot  full  of  roots. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines.—  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hamilton 

that  his  excellent  system  of  Pine  growing,  which  is,  I 

Miscellaneous  '  s»PP0Se>  t0°  simple  to  be  appreciated,  is  about  receiving 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Willo ws.— This  summer   a  fresh  corroboration  at  Worsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 

the  banks  of  the  Cam  exhibit  an  unusual  multitude  of   Earl  of  Ellesmere.     Mr.  Mitchell,  the  very  clever  gar- 


tried  here,  but  though  cheap  in  the  first  instance,  they 
are  dear  in  the  long  run,  from  want  of  durability.  The 
one  here  has  been  in  use  about  two  years. 
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dener  there,  has  ventured  on  this  mode,  and  has  a 
splendid  lot  planted  in  the  open  bed.  He  says — "  They 
are  as  easily  managed  as  a  crop  of  Turnips,"  His 
largest  fruit  of  all  is  on  an  old  stool,  from  a  sucker  only 
a  few  months  old.  Mr.  M.  says — "  Those  on  the  old 
stools  are  progressing  towards  their  third  crop,  whilst 
the  maiden  plants  of  the  same  age  have  not  fruited  at 
all."  A  general  earthing-up  should  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  but  more  especially  after  the 
fruit  is  cut.  Vines,  Peaches,  Figs,  Melons,  &c,  as 
in  last  Calendar. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
A  considerable  breadth  of  Endive  should  be  planted 
without  delay ;  in  fact,  one  half  of  the  crop.  High 
manuring  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  this 
valuable  salad  in  perfection.  In  planting  succeeding 
crops,  keep  raising  the  beds  higher  as  the  season  de- 
clines. Keep  the  succession  beds  of  Horn  Carrots 
thinned  in  due  time.  Let  a  good  breadth  of  ground  be 
duly  prepared  for  Winter  Spinach  forthwith,  by 
thoroughly  trenching,  and  burying  a  good  coat  of  half- 
rotten  manure  in  the  bottom.  It  generally  succeeds 
best  in  highly  raised  beds,  stagnation  being  its  chief 
enemy.  Continue  getting  out  Cape  and  other  Broc- 
coli, and  also  some  late  Cauliflowers.  An  autumn 
Mushroom  bed  should  now  be  made ;  throw  the 
dung  together  to  ferment  for  a  few  days ;  when 
half  dry,  mix  one-third  of  loamy  soil  with  it  to  keep  in 
check  any  further  fermentation,  and  tread  or  beat  hard 
whilst  building  the  bed,  making  the  spawn  holes  inline 
diately  the  bed  is  finished,  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
heat.  Strawberry  runners  should  be  procured  for  new 
plantations  without  delay.  Those  who  cannot  spare 
ground  for  a  new  plantation  may  prick  them  out  in  pre- 
pared beds  about  6  inches  apart,  and  remove  them  with 
balls  in  October,  or  the  early  part  of  February.  As 
main  crops  I  would  recommend  the  Keens'  seedling  as 
earliest,  the  British  Queen  for  the  second,  and  the 
Elton  for  the  last ;  the  latter  is  invaluable. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Proceed  with  Rose  budding  without  delay,  some 
hints  may  be  derived  as  to  good  Perpeluals,  Bourbons, 
Chinas,  and  Teas,  from  the  commencement  of  this  day's 
Calendar.  Keep  down  all  suckers,  and  clear  the  stems 
of  wild  shoots.  See  that  all  hips  are  cut  away  from 
those  which  blossomed  early  ;  these  exhaust  the  plant 
much.  Strong  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums  may  now  be 
layered  in  pots  to  produce  dwarf  and  compact  bushes. 
Those  in  pots  mav  soon  receive  their  final  shift. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Carnations  and  Picoiees. — Layering  must  now  be 
proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  being  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  get  the  plants  well  rooted  and 
established  before  placing  them  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. More  of  the  next  year's  success,  as  to  fine  healthy 
growth,  &c,  &c  ,  depends  on  attention  to  this  matter 
than  many  people  are  aware  of.  All  seedling  plants 
should  be  marked  and  layered,  noting  their  various  pro- 
perties, as  to  form,  colour,  texture,  pod,  &c,  &c. ;  should 
any  seedling,  otherwise  fine,  have  serrated  petals,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  propagate  it,  as  growing  it  in 
another  situation  may  to  a  certain  degree  remedy  this 
defect ;  for  some  of  our  best  varieties  will  come  occa- 
sionally (when  poorly  grown)  very  rough  on  the  edge. 
As  the  blooms  decay,  extract  the  faded  petals  from  the 
calyxes.  Amongst  the  best  new  flowers  we  have  seen 
this  year,  are  Matthews's  Enchantress,  purple  Picotee ; 
Fletcher's  Ne  plus  Ultra,  light  purple  ditto  ;  Barren- 
ger's  unique  red  Picotee,  Gatliffs  Proconsul,  a  very  fine 
heavy-edged  Kose  Picotee,  of  extra  form  and  substance ; 
and  Easom's  Admiral  Curzon,  scarlet  bizarre.  Pinks. 
—Continue  to  plant  out  rooted  pipings  on  beds  of  well 
prepared  soil,  but  not  too  rich.  A  second  crop  of 
pipings  may  also  be  inserted  where  an  increase  of 
stock  is  require  d.  Seed  may  also  be  gathered,  retain- 
ing rather  long  stalks  ;  tie  half  a  dozen  together,  and 
allow  them  to  get  well  dry,  after  which  the  heads  or 
pods  of  seed  may  be  put  in  small  paper  bags,  which  may 
be  fastened  round  the  stems,  and  then  hung  up  in  a  dry 
airy  situation  till  wanted.  Seedling  Auriculas  which 
had  been  put  out  in  pans  or  boxes  in  the  spring,  will 
now  have  attained  considerable  size  ;  they  may  now  be 
potted  in  pint  pots  (singly)  in  good  sound  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  equal  parts,  and  placed  in  the  shade. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
As  observed  in  former  Calendars,  let  all  spare  ground 
from  Potatoes  or  otherwise,  be  followed  up  with  winter 
crops  of  some  kind.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  stands 
the  old  Green-kale.  The  Savoy  also  is  very  useful,  pro- 
vided it  is  got  in  sufficiently  early,  and  on  well-manured 
ground.  A  sloping  bank  should  be  sown  with  Winter 
Spinach  in  the  course  of  a  week.  If  any  spare  ground 
remain  uncropped  after  the  middle  of  August  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  sow  it  with  Rye  and  winter  Vetches  ; 
they  will  leave  a  sort  of  turf  when  cut  over  in  April, 
which  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  succeeding  crops. 


3lat0  01  int  Wyttmer  at  Chiatrlok  during  the  last  20  vein,  lor  tea 
saiulDR  Week  ending  Aug  1,  1846. 


State  of  tbe  Weather  nearLondon,  for  the  week  ending  July  23,  1846,  as 
obieivedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chimlca. 
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The  Highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  i 
1835— therm.  91°  j  and  the  lowest  ou  the  27th,  1829— therm.  42°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Annuals — A  YS — You  may  sow  the  following,  placing  them 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  keeping  them  rather  dry  than 
otherwise  through  winter,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off,  viz. 
Clintonia  pulchella,  Lobelia  ramosa,  Viscaria  oculata, 
Nemophila  insignis,  Collinsia  bicolor,  and  Schizanthus 
retusus.  For  Roses  we  would  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
the  Chiswick  exhibition,  in  all  of  which  lists  of  names  with 
the  colours  have  been  given. J 
Books — WD — "  Hoare  on  the  "Vine." 

Beoccoli — Triptolemus— Surely  your  Broccoli  sown  in  May, 
1845,  and  now  upwards  of  4$  ft.  in  height,  without  heading, 
cannot  be  the  true  "Walcheren.il 
Caenations — X.  Y  Z — We  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  success  by 
any  future  management.  Procure  seed  from  double  or  semi- 
double  varieties  which  have  been  cross  fertilised.  Occasional 
first-rate  double  flowers  are  thus  obtained.  The  cultivator 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  one  in  a  hundred. 
Many  good  double  border  varieties  and  second-rate  flowers 
will,  however,  be  produced.  W. 
Conifebs— ./if— Shake  the  young  Pines  out  of  the  pots  and 
fresh  pot  them  in  a  light  sandy  loam.  Water  freely  after 
potting  and  place  them  in  a  frame  facing  the  north.  Keep 
them  close  and  shade  them  during  bright  days,  entirely  re- 
moving the  lights  by  night,  but  replacing  them  early  in  the 
morning,  and  keeping  them  close  all  day.  Water  about 
once  in  ten  days  with  clear  soot  water  (that  is,  water  in  which 
fresh  soot  has  been  allowed  to  precipitate).  It  is  a  very  bad 
time  to  turn  out  young  Pines,  as  they  soon  become  bnrntup 
with  the  dry  weather;  the  best  time  is  about  the  end  of 
April.  The  Silver  Fir  from  Mexico  is  Abies  religiosa,  the 
cones  of  which,  when  fully  grown,  measure  from  4  to  5  inches 
in  length.  Cuttings  of  Abies  Deodara,  put  in  about  the  end 
of  August,  strike  freely,  and  make  in  due  time  as  good 
leaders  as  seedling  plants,  but  requ;re  a  longer  time.  IF 
Cucumbees — B  M—  Bitterness  is  their  nature  ;  they  are  only  a 
remove  from  Colocynth  gourds.  But  that  nature  is  subdued 
by  art ;  that  is  to  say,  by  growing  them  very  fast  and  in  shade. 
If  they  are  too  much  exposed  to  Light,  and  grow  slowly,  they 
are  certain  to  fall  back  into  their  primitive  condition.  The 
bright  light  and  hot  dry  weather  are  causing  it  now  in  un- 
skilful hands. 
Figs — Anon. — It  is  only  the  very  small  embryo  fruit,  formed 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  summer  shoots,  that  will  keep  fresh, 
and  ripen  in  the  following  summer,  provided  they  are  not  in- 
jured by  frost,  from  which  they  should  be  protected,  more 
especially  the  first  sharp  frost.  Cold,  and  their  situation  on 
immature  wood,  renders  figs  liable  to  drop  in  this  climate. 
You  may  now  commence  occasionally  to  pinch  some  of  the 
pointbuds.|| 
Flues— H  C — You  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  making  the 
joints  of  your  flues  smoke  tight.  The  best  cement  for  the  flue 
itself  is  made  with  stone  lime  fresh  burnt  and  sharp  well- 
washed  river  sand.  For  the  fire-place  use  the  cement  named 
at  p.  150.  After  all,  the  best  security  for  strong  safe  joints  is 
good  masonry,  and  allowing  the  work  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  fire  is  applied. 
Fbuit-teee  Boedees. — This  subject  is  by  no  means  asleep. 

Wait  a  little. 
Glass  Labels — W  Darke — Our  objection  to  your  labels  is  not 
that  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  no  doubt  they  will 
do  that,  nor  to  their  appearance  (though  we  cannot  compli- 
ment your  neatness),  but  to  their  brittleness.  Those  who  do 
not  think  that  an  objection  will  find  them  useful. 
Heating — B  TF— Your  house  is  so  very  small  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  keep  the  heat  down.  As  we  have  already  stated  we 
are  aboutto  publish  practical  details  of  Polmaise  ;  if  you  do 
not  like  them  then  use  a  small  boiler,  and  3-inch  iron  water- 
pipes.     We   should  use  Polmaise. Surrey,  P,  R  D,  &c. — ■ 

Plans  of  applying  Polmaise  heating  are  in  progress,  and  will 
be  published  forthwith. 
Insects — V  2"iV"— Dust  the  Dahlias  over  with  powdered  To- 
bacco when  the  leaves  are  damp  with  dew  ;  but  the  lady -birds 
and  other  insects  will  greatly  assist  in  freeing  the  plants 
from  the  aphides.  R. E  S  iV— Thanks  for  the  ears  of  Bar- 
ley and  pupae.  It  is  a  little  fly  called  Chlorops  which  causes 
the  mischief.  You  willfind  its  history  and  the  best  remedies 
recorded  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 

p.   489.  R. A  Subso-iber — The   slug  caterpillars  infesting 

your  Pear-trees  are  the  offspring  of  a  saw-fly  named  Selandria 
cerasi.  They  will  soon  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  be- 
come pupa?.  We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  destruction 
than  dusting  tbe  leaves  with  powdered  lime,  soot,  or  wood 

ashes.  R. A  Constant  Reader — It  is  not  in  our  power  to 

tell  you  with  certainty  the  name  of  the  uncourteous  intruder. 
It  may  be,  and  in  all  probability  is,  the  harvest-bug  which 
infests  Grass  and  corn-fields.  Relief  may  be  obtained  by 
moistening  the  inflamed  parts  with  ammonia.  R. 
Melons — J M — Your  cross  between  the  Egyptian  green-fleshed 
Melon  and  Fish's  Cantaloupe  is  a  good  one,  well  flavoured  for 
a  hardy  sort.  If,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  good  bearer,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent improvement.  Melons  split  because  tbe  outside  grows 
slower  than  the  inside  ;  they  have  probably  been  overwatered, 
and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  hot  drying  sun  that  we 

have  had. J  E,  Antrim — Vegetable  mould,  road  drift,  and 

rotten  dung  have  proved  a  compost  too  loose  for  the  roots  of 
your  Melons ;  the  latter  have  probably  got  too  dry,  and 
perished  accordingly.il 
Names  of  Plants — «/-£T— Pinon  is  a  name  applied  in  Europe  to 
the  Pinus  Pinea,  whose  seeds  are  large  and  eatable.  It  has 
been  transferred  in  America  to  any  other  Pine  having  the 
same  quality  ;  perhaps  the  species  you  mean  is  P.  cem- 
broides  ;  and  it  may  be  hardy  :  some  Mexican  Pines  are.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Mexican  Pepper-tree,  or  at  least 

do  not  recognise  it  by  that  name. J  A — Oncidium  tri- 

quetrum  certainly.     No.  1  requires  examination.      We  will 

tell  you  next  week. ~A  EN — A  beautiful  double  variety  of 

Rubus   fruticosus.     Have  you  a  sucker   to  give  away  ? 

Sussex— 1,  Anagallis  tenella  ;  2,   Euthales  macropbylla.§ 

JR—1,  Milium  effusum  in  a  young  state ;  2,  Aira  caryophyllea.§ 

SJJ—1,  Lobelia  Erinus  ;  2,  Gnaphalium  congestum ; 

3,  Lavandula  dentata;  4,  Aster  aculeatus  ;  5,  Mesembryan- 
themum  deltoides ;  6,  Cineraria  maritima ;  7,  Hermannia, 
too  much  dried  up  to  ascertain  what  species ;  8,  Gazania 
uniflora.§ J  C  S — Clematis  cylindrica.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  when  2  or  3  inches 

long,  treated  as  Dahlia  cuttings  usually  are.ff C  M—  Salvia 

Grahami. J  W  K—  Cuscuta  epithymum,  the  smaller  Dod- 
der.  Dick — Campanula  fragilis. 

Nuthatch— J"  IT— This  subject  is  exhausted.     Can  Mr.  Gibson 

account  for  the  name  given  to  the  Nuthatch  ? 
Pela^goniums—I?  i?—  These  maybe  preserved  over  winter  in 
a  box  if  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  soil,  sand,  or 
peat,  and  placed  in  a  situation  free  from  frost  or  damp.  The 
plants  must  be  cut  back  freely  and  divested  of  all  their 
leaves  before  they  are  packed,  and  they  should  not  remain 


longer  than  the  beginning  of  March  in  the  box  before  they 
are  again  potted.    Your  other  question  next  week.J 

Pine-apples—./  C—  One  of  your  Providence  Pine-apples  weighed 
exactly  8  lbs.  10£  oz.,  as  stated  at  p.  478  ;  the  other,  7  lbs, 
avoirdupois.il 

Potatoes — There  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  large  crops  of 
Potato  stems  having  been  obtained  from  tubers  left  in  the 
soil  all  winter,  but  will  they  remain  healthy,  and  what  will 
their  produce  be  ?  We  must  not  halloo  before  we  are  out  of 
the  wood.  See  a  Leading  Article  of  to-day.  —  Every  post 
brings  us  the  most  distressing  intelligence,  for  which  we 
heartily  thank  our  kind  correspondents  —  Irish,  "Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  English. 

Roses— C—  Yes  ;  there  is  no  objection  to  transplanting  newly- 
budded  Roses  next  autumn. 

Vines — D  D  W— The  circumstance  of  the  sun's  rays  being  cut 
off  from  the  soil  in  which  your  Vines  have  been  planted 
inside  the  house  is  of  little  importance,  but  as  the  soil  has 
been  much  trodden,  and  appears  crude,  you  would  beit  re- 
move all  you  can  of  it,  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  replace 
with  fresh.  Treading  is  bad  ;  but  you  can  easily  obtain  such, 
paving  slabs  in  your  neighbourhood  as  will  make  excellent 
gang-ways,  if  placed  level  on  the  top  of  the  fresh  made  soil, 
and  beaten  just  as  much  as  will  render  them  steady.  The 
failure  of  the  crop  this  season  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
imperfection  in  the  growth  of  the  wood  in  the  preceding  year. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  shoots  sufficiently  thin  ;  grow 
them  not  too  rapidly  at  any  time,  and  endeavour  to  keep  tbe 

foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour.|| Ctericus — Vines  in  the 

open  air  can  be  successfully  inarched  or  grafted,  as  well  as 
under  glass. || 

Wateb-pipes— A  Subscriber— "Lead  is  wholly  unfit  for  this  par- 
pose  ;  for  the  purer  your  water  the  more  will  it  act  upon 
them.  We  have  no  experience  of  galvanised  iron  ;  why  not 
get  glass  ones  cast  ?  They  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  lead, 
and  would  be  perfect;  the  commonest  green  bottle  glass  would 
he  good  enough. 

Misc.— If  One  of  the  Old  School  will  do  us  the  favour  to  re- 
peruse  the  article  in  question,  he  will  see  that  the  remarks 
do  not  bear  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  them.  So  far  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  goes,  quite  the  contrary.  "What  the 
reviewer  says  is — Here  are  facts;  how    do   you  interpret 

them?    Are  they  not  facts? Old  School— We,  or  rather 

our  printer,  stand  corrected.  It  was  very  wrong  of  him 
to  use  "sow"  for  "sew;"  but  you  see  that  he  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  gardening  than  dressmaking.  Thanks.—— 
A  B — A  man  may  learn  to  spell  correctly  by  studying  a  book, 
of  authority,   such  as  the  last  edition  of  Donn's  Catalogue. 

But  to  speak  correctly  he  must  have  a  teacher. IlL—We 

cannot  advise  you  to  turn  gardener.  You  must  serve  a  long 
and  formidable  apprenticeship,  for  which  a  person,  whose 

habits  are  formed,  is  unsuited. YZ — Give  your  lawn  a 

good  top-dressing  of  fresh  soot  in  September  or  March.  Lime 
was  a  bad  material  to  apply.TT O  M—  The  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley needs  no  protection.  The  covering  of  leaf-mould  pro- 
bably caused  the  over  luxuriance  you  mention,  which  is 
always  unfavourable  to  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  They  do 
best  in  a  shady  place  where  they  are  not  often  disturbed- 
Plant  Cyclamen  europaeum  in  rich  light  soil,  in  a  rather  dry 

and  warm  situation.! C — The  Pelargoniums  you  mention 

being  naturally  rather  dwarf  busby  kinds,  should  be  induced 
to  make  wood  freely.    Do  not  stop  them  or  they  will  not 

flower  well.} Alpha— Eccremocarpus  scaber  and  Clematis 

Flammula  are  rapid  growing  climbers,  and  may  possibly 
answer  your  purpose.} Dick—If  you  stint  your  over  luxu- 
riant Veronica  speciosa  and  saUcifolia  by  withholding  water, 
it   may  possibly  have   the    effect  of  throwing   them   into 

bloom.} H  W—  Your  double  variety  of  Indian  Pink  is  no 

novelty ;  it  was  so  much  withered  when  it  reached  us  that 
no  opinion  could  be  formed  of  it.  In  budding  Peaches,  <fcc, 
only  a  small  portion  of  a  leaf  should  be  left  attached  t»  the 

bud.} Full  price  will  be  given  for  No.  2, 1846. Quercvj 

— Jurinea  alata  is  a  Thistle-like  plant,  from  Nepal ;  peren- 
nial, or  with  us  biennial ;  it  is  neither  ornamental  nor  useful ; 
half-hardy,  and  has  purple  flowers.  "What  can  make  you  so 
curious  about  a  weed?' 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antieehinums— A  Sub — No.  1  is  the  most  novel  among  your 
seedlings  ;  the  others  too  much  resemble  the  common  garden 
varieties.* 

Calceolabias — OP  Q— Your  flowers  did  not  reach  us  in  very 
good  condition.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  very  good  specimens,  rather 
small  compared  with  those  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing during  the  past  season  ;  1  is  the  better  form  ;  2  the  most 
attractive  in  colour  ;  3  and  4  are  not  equal  to  the  former.* 

Dahlias— A  A,  -SM— Your  seedling  Dahlia  is  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  good  flower,  deep,  circular,  and  with  the  crown 
well  up,  the  petals  are  stout  and  well  formed,  and  velvety  in 
texture,  of  a  rich  crimson  maroon  colour ;  the  centre  we  are 
not  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon,  as  the  flower  was  damaged 
by  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  box.  It  wants  novelty  of  colour : 
there  are  many  fine  varieties  very  like  it.* 

Fuchsias — A  A — The  general  form  of  your  Fuchsia  is  good,  and 
the  rosy  purple  corolla  is  extremely  pretty ;  the  tube  and 
sepals  appear  to  possess  too  much  colour,  but  the  flower  being 
rather  stale  when  it  arrived,  may  probably  increase  the  ap- 
pearance."  W A  O — No.  2  is  a  most  prolific  bloomer,  but 

we  still  think  tbe  corolla  is  too  little  seen.0 A  iV— The  co- 
rolla of  No.  2,  though  small,  is  very  pretty  in  colour,  and  the 
contrast  is  good  ;  it  is  rather  small,  and  will  not  appear  strik- 
ing unless  the  sepals  expand  very  much.  No.  3,  goodinform, 
but  the  corolla  appears  to  unfold  :  it  wants  novelty.*1 — —EJL 
— No.  1  is  a  stout  and  pretty-coloured  variety;  the  small  red 
with  dark  corolla  is  surpassed  by  formosa  elegans ;  No.  4 
wants  contrast  between  the  tube  and  corolla ;  another  of  the 
varieties,  but  smaller,  has  the  same  defect ;  the  large  dark  red 
is  also  defective  in  this  respect.  The  flower  with  a  short  tuba 
and  long  sepals  has  a  good  contrast  in  the  colours,  but  the 
sepals  are  too  long  and  narrow ;  compare  this  part  of  the 
flower  with  the  small  dark,  aud  you  will  immediately  see  the 
superiority  of  the  latter.  All  your  flowers  are  fine  in  texture  ; 
the  numbers  were  off  most  of  the  flowers.* 

Gloxinias — A  N—  Your  seedling  is  a  large  bold  flower  ;  but  it 
is  no  improvement  ou  kinds  already  in  cultivation.} 

Petunias — T  D — Your  seedlings  are  vigorous  and  strong- 
coloured  flowers,  well  adapted  for  border  cultivation ;  va- 
riety of  colour  is,  however,  desirable.  The  Beauty  of  Suffolk; 
is  too  coarse,  and  tbe  outline  of  the  flower  too  indented. 
The  Sylph  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  are  too  much  alike ;  the  latter 
is  the  most  attractive,  on  account  of  the  dark  eye  and  supe- 
rior texture  of  the  flower.  Flash,  Imogene,  and  Nymph,  are 
good  flowers.  Conductor  is  good,  but  too  much  like  the  last 
mentioned  variety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Gigantea. 
Thunder  forms  a  good  contrast  between  the  new  and  old 
flowers  ;  they  want  variety  in  the  tints  ;  damp  moss  is  better 
to  pack  them  in  than  cotton  wool,  which  adheres  too  much 

to  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  gummy  nature.* EJL — 

Both  20  and  21  are  good  veined  varieties ;  22  is  good  and 
rather  uncommon  in  colour ;  a  well  formed  and  pretty  flower. 
Of  23,  24,  and  25,  the  first  is  the  best,  on  account  of  the 
greater  darkness  of  the  eye ;  21  is  not  more  veined  than 
than  some  of  Girling's  varieties.* 
Vebbenas — J E — Your  seedling  resembles  too  nearly  a  variety 
already  in  cultivation.* 


Ebeata  —  In  Mr.  Beck's  advertisement,  at  page  474,  for 
"Aurora,  unequalled  in  any  collection,"  read  "unequalled 
in  my  collection." In  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  in  1844,  page  477,  the  figures  "22,966" 
should  be  "  23,866." 
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^nomicalT'effectual,  and  durable 

ROOFING. 
■av  ava  MAIESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
/VrOGOON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
V>  FELT  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
^Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
Seen  use"and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
A^eulturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
fte  Roval  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  Scotland,  and 
Ireland!  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 
Charies  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Sic.  Sic. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
yea"  at  tte  ^Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  Ch.sw.ck  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  ot  liuc- 
deuch^ and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 

Rnuare-  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  UWi '»»»?; 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conducto  ,t 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  »  Protecbve 'Material'  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Port  ™^n*'Zaao». 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hUl,  Cannon-street,  London. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1846. 

„„.ra8,  for  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
5SSS       A^g.  "UigSSS  ImpP  SOO.  of  Ireland. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  with  which  a 
future  change  mav  be  regarded  by  those  who  are 
distrustful  of  the  policy  which  directs  it,  there  are 
few  minds  unwilling  to  listen  to  what  may  tend  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  terms  of  a  struck  bargain, 
with  an  event  that  is  past  praying  against  or  for ; 
and  it  is  with  no  spirit  of  triumphant  self-vindica- 
tion that  we  should,  even  under  more  highly-war- 
ranting circumstances,  again  approach  the  prac- 
tical, and  so  to  speak,  agricultural  consideration  oi 
those  financial  measures,  which  during  the  past 
half  year  have  received  so  immense  a  share  ot 
thought  and  discussion  from  nearly  every  branch 
of  the  community,  and  have  recently  received  a 
consummation  at  once  so  much  less  protracted  and 
imposing  than  their  long  agitation  had  created,  as  it 
were,  the  habit  of  expecting.  If  the  progress  of 
opinion  amongst  some  sections  of  the  public  is  a 
little  a-head,like  an  advanced  guard,  of  the  moving 
column  of  legislative  action,  the  interval  which 
divides  off  the  rear-guard  of  wary  dissentients  on 
the  other  hand,  is  seldom  disproportionately  great 
for  any  long  period— example  wins  over  more  con- 
verts than  argument— or,  to  pursue  our  metaphor, 
daily  dissension  will  break,  up  an  array  that  no  front 
attack  could  turn. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  progress 
of  the  Corn-law  question,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
during  the  last  six  months,  has  afforded  some  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks  :— to  "come  in  like  a  lion 
and  go  out  like  a  lamb,"  is  the  proverbial  character  ot 
the  most  important  month  of  the  agricultural  year ; 
and  it  would  almost  have  seemed  to  lend  its  pres- 
tige to  this  great  question— vital  in  its  nature  to  all 
men  ;  but  to  the  agricultural  body,  vital  in  a  double 
sense.      And  if  it  was  our  natural  task  and  duty  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  to  state,  apart,  if  possible, 
from  class-like  or  contracted  views,  the  nevertheless 
purely  agricultural  aspect  which  the  question  pre- 
sented to  our  minds ;    so  would  we  desire,  in  tfie 
same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  single  and  circum- 
scribed object,  to  review  it  now,  placed  as  it  is 
under  the  fuller  light  of  more  matured  experience 
and  advanced  reasoning.     In  this  regard  we  cannot 
help  referring'  to  the  words  of  a  respected  and  prac- 
tical agricultural  contemporary:— "We  entertained," 
he  writes,  "  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  dutv  upon  foreign  cattle  and  meat  made  in 
1842  would"so  soon  as  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
enable  foreigners  to  rear  cattle  and  produce  meat 
for  the  English  market,  cause  large  imports,  and  we 
naturally  inferred  that  increased  quantities  would 
reduce  prices.      The  number  of    cattle  imported 
has  continued  to  increase  steadily,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  continue  so  to  do;  but  prices  as  yet  have 
not  been  reduced.     During  the  discussion  upon  the 
Corn  Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers,  many  noble  lords 
expressed  most  serious  apprehensions  that  the  sud- 
den introduction  into  the  market  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion quarters  of  foreign  corn  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the    earliest   harvests    ever    experienced    in   this 
country  would  have  a  most  serious  effect  in  depres- 
sing prices.     Lord  Ashburton  who  from  his  com- 
mercial knowledge  and   experience  must   be   pre- 
sumed capable  of  forming  a  more  correct  opinion 
upon  the  subject  than  almost  any  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  felt  so  strongly  upon  the  point,  as 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement  to  regu- 


late the  release  of  the  foreign  corn  from  the  bonded 
warehouses,  and  thus  prevent  the  great  reduction  of 
price  which  was  anticipated.  The  whole  of  this 
large  stock  is  now  in  the  market,  and  what  is  the 
result?  Why,  that  the  averages  are  actually  higher 
than  they  were  before  the  bill  permitting  its  release 
at  the  low  duty  was  passed.  Now,  we  do  not  mean 
to  infer,"  continues  our  contemporary,  "  that  the 
alteration  in  the  law  may  not  produce  lower  prices  ; 
we  only  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  as 
regards  cattle  and  corn,  hither  to  the  result  has  been 
different  to  what  was  anticipated.  If,  then,  expe- 
rience thus  sets  opinions  at  nought,  is  it  not  useless, 
nay  is  it  not  unwise,  to  maintain  the  strife  ot  opinion, 
to  foment  discord,  to  indulge  in  acrimonious  feeling, 
and  thus  waste  those  valuable  opportunities  lor 
mutual  improvement  which  an  intercommunication 
of  ideas  and  practical  information  afford,  and  which 
will  at  all  events  assist  us  in  meeting  the  evil  conse- 
quences anticipated,  should  they  hereafter  unfortu- 
nately arise."*  . 

To  an  exhortation  equally   congenial   and   un- 
expected, arising  upon  views  however  belated  in 
their  expression,  we  would  without  the  ungracious 
pause  of  start  or  question,  offer   our   ready   sub- 
scription.    The  approach  of  Truth  is  too  dearly - 
prized  an  arrival,  not  to  merit  a  joyful  recognition 
even  "  while  yet  afar  off,"  and  be  welcomed  with 
the  fatted  calf.     It  is  not  in  us  to  ask,  nor  if  it  were 
should  we  have  time  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  the 
vainly  teazing  question,  in   what  part   of  Pluto  s 
dominions  may  be  assigned  a  repository  for  exploded 
opinions,  and  event-disproved  assumptions,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  said  to  await  unaccomplished 
good  intentions.     We  gladly  leave  in  the  hands  ot 
the  proper  superintendent  of  the  "  unclaimed  luggage 
department"  the  enlargement  and  extra  accommo- 
dation that  seems  daily  more  and  more  required,  in 
the  catacombs  and  charnel-houses  of  dead  errors. 
Our  business  is  with  the  living  ;  for  never  yet  did  a 
falsehood  die  without  leaving  a  truth  for  its  executor. 
For  30  years  that  falsehood  lived  and  flourished 
like  the  green  bay-tree,  and  now  its  place  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.     Peace  to  its  ashes.     For  30  years  we 
tried  hard  to  assure  ourselves  that  by  making  laws 
restrictive  of  God-intended   commerce,   we   could 
insure  the  profit  by  bolstering  up  the  home  price  ot 
the  first  and  foremost  article  of  human  produce  and 
consumption  ;  that  if  free-trade  were  proved  true  of 
everything  besides,  it  was  false  in  agriculture— that 
however  "positive"  to   the  loom,   the   mine,   the 
smelting-house,  or  the  shop-counter,  it  was  for  some 
inherent   cause    of  variation,   "negative"    to    the 
plough.     The  distress-sales  of  farming  stock  that 
have  crammed  the  columns  of  our  country-news- 
papers in  years  of  cheapness  and  plenty  like  1834, 
and  anon  in  years  of  scarcity  and  dearness  like  1839, 
have  furnished  the  unheeded  commentary  upon  the 
text,  and  have  tried  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and 
the  success  of  the  experiment.     Whilst  the  manu- 
facturer of  everything  else  has  been  trying  to  reduce 
his  prices,   and   has   looked  to   the   increase    and 
economy  of  production  for   his  profit,  the  manu- 
facturer of  corn  alone  has  clung  drowning  to  tne 
floating  straw  of  law-protected  price  for  his  safety 
and  assurance  ;  and  while  his  more  skilful  and  in- 
telligent neighbour  and  brother-farmer  was  laugh- 
ino-  at  the  fluctuations  of  the  corn-market  by  raising 
40  bushels  to  the  acre  where  he  was  raising  25,  he 
has  swallowed  the  camel  that  was  quietly  stalking 
on   the    other   side   of  his   boundary-fence,   while 
straining  at  the   gnat   of  "  foreign    competition 
Put  the  case  in  its  smallest  compass.     You  and  1 
cultivate  adjoining  acres  of  equal  quality  ;  you  raise 
30  bushels  on  your  acre  bv  better  management  and 
skill  and  knowledge  than  that  which  enables  me  to 
°Tow  but  25  on  mine.     At  6s.  a  bushel  you  will 
make  more  monev  than  I  shall  by  selling  mine  at 
7s      Teach  me  but  your  mode  of  farming,  skilful 
neighbour,  and  with  an  odd  mark  of  40  acres  I  shall 
I  jog  home  from  the  market,  where  Wheat  is  selling 
at 48s.  a  quarter,  a  "better  man"  by   10/.  than  1 
now  do  after  selling  at  56s.     Sure  never  was  para- 
dox more  susceptible  ofarithmetic  !    Let  the  grower 
of  21)  bushels  an  acre  add  but  4  bushels  to  his  pro- 
duce by  a  small  accession  of  skill  and  know  edge, 
and  he  will  make  more  money  at  6s.  a  bushel  than 
he  made  before  at  7s.     Let  us  view  it  how  we  may 
to  this  complexion  the  matter  must  come.     Must 
come  !     N  ay  it  has  come  years  and  years  ago  ;  else, 
let  any  one  explain  how  with  a  population  increas- 
ino- by  a  thousand  fresh  mouths  a-day  to  feed,  we 
have,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  foreign 
importation,  overtaken  the  advancing  demand,  and 
axejrom  the  same  fields,  supplying  greater  numbers 
at  a  lower  rate.  , 

But  Time  is  more  powerful  than  arguments  ;  and 
when  three  more  years  shall  have  explained  to  us 
the  parable  of  "  the  fox  who  smelled  a  smell,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  begin  to  discern  on  which  side_otjlie 


sea  that  washes  our  coasts  the  real  competition  lies, 
and  shall  recognise  our  true  profit  not  in  "  the  price 
we  can  obtain  for  a  given  quantity,  but  the  amount 
we  can  grow  upon  a  given  space." — C.  W.  H. 


*  Mark  lane  Express,  July  14. 


If  the  benefits  arising  from  a  system  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  are  so  palpable,  and  so  important 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  as  we  have 
attempted  to  prove— if  they  afford  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  legislation,  and  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  prac- 
tical agriculture,  the  question— Why  have  the  at- 
tempts of  Government  to  obtain  them  failed  ?  forces 
itself  upon  our  consideration. 

One  answer  which  has  been  given,  and  indeed  is 
usually  given,  by  apologists  for  ministerial  mistakes, 
is  that  the  fanner  is  too  jealous  to  afford  the  re- 
quired information.  It  is  this  excuse  which  Mr. 
Porter  gives  for  the  neglect  which  as  we  have 
shewn  in  a  previous  quotation,  he  so  seriously  re- 
grets. "  There  is  reason  to  believe,"  says  he  "  that 
Ff  any  comprehensive  measure  were  adopted  by 
Government  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  as  regards  its  agriculture, 
so  much  jealousy  and  so  many  groundless  fears 
would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  from 
whom  information  must  be  sought,  that  the  returns 
obtained  would  be  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  little 
value."  And  this  assertion  has  been  with  cuckoo- 
like constancy  reiterated  until  it  has  become  the 
doctrine  of  many  who  have  never  inquired  into  the 
matter  for  themselves.  The  only  reason  which  this 
opinion  can  claim  as  a  title  to  our  belief,  is  that  it 
has  hitherto  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  public 
ear— a  title,  however,  which  though  it  may  be  good 
in  law  is  bad  in  logic.  ■ . 

But  this  is  not  the   only  counterfeit  which  has 
passed  current  for  a  length  of  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer.     It  was  the  fashion  while  giving  just 
praise  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  kingdom— enterprise  which  no  English- 
man can  fail  to  be  proud  of— to  lament  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement.     Yet,  it  is  a  fact 
clearly  demonstrable,  barren  as  we  are  of  modern 
statistics,  that  agriculture  is  in  a  much  higher  posi- 
tion in  this  than  any  other  country— that  its  pro- 
gress has  been  greater  at  this  than   at  any  other 
time— and  that   it   has  been  excelled  by  no   one 
branch  of  physical  industry  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  age.      And  the  farmer  is  libelled  when  it  is 
asserted  that  he  is  himself  the  only  hindrance  to  the 
collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics.     Do  we  find 
that  the  intelligent  cultivator  is  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing his  light  under  a  bushel  ?     Do  not  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  clubs  show  the  merits  of  various  systems 
of  cultivation?     Does  the  farmer  hesitate  to  de- 
clare the  extent,  cost,  and  results  of  his  improve- 
ments ?      Do  our  pages  show  the  particulars  of  no 
experiments  in  the  application  of  capital  and  science 
to  practical  agriculture?     Can  it  then  be  said  that 
the  farmer  will  refuse  to  Government  what  he  does 
not  deny  to  individuals  ? 

If  the  farmer  does  not  shrink  from  avowing  the 
peculiarities  of  his  practice,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  improvements,  which  are  the  main  items  we 
require— is  it  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  business 
and  the  gross  acreage  and  amount  of  his  several 
crops,  which  he  will  not  give  an  account  of?  This 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  A  man  of  intelligence 
cannot  wish  to  hide  matters  so  open  to  every  eye 
in  his  village,  as  his  course  of  cropping  and  acreage 
of  occupation  ;  and  as  to  his  average  produce  any 
intellisent  resident  in  the  village  could  estimate  it 
pretty" closely.  It  is  not  a  journal  of  his  business 
transactions  that  is  required,  a  detail  of  the  crop  of 
each  field  which  is  to  be  published;  but  general  re- 
sults, without  that  particularization  that  would 
make  the  inquiry  inquisitorial,  except  in  cases  where 
great  improvements  and  peculiar  results  have  been 
obtained,  and  of  these  no  man  is  ashamed. 

It  was  once  urged  that  it  would  be  opposed,  be- 
cause it  would  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  land- 
lords whom  the  farmers  wished  not  to  know  too  much. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  argument  might  have 
applied.  This  was  when  farming  was  conducted 
with  less  capital  and  less  skill,  and  had  to  face  less 
competition  than  at  present.  At  that  time,  too,  the 
duties  of  property  were  not  so  generally  recognised 
as  its  rights.  Since  then,  however,  a  change  has 
taken  place.  The  relative  position  of  owner  and 
occupier  is  now  better  known.  The  farmer  is  now 
recognised  as  a  manufacturer  of  food,  and  the  land- 
lord as  the  owner  of  the  "power"  or  mill.  Prices 
are  reduced,  and  quantity  has  been  augmented  to 
meet  competition  ;  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
bv  throwing  into  use  an  additional  amount  of  capi- 
tal and  skill.  The  tenant  has  therefore  now  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  trader,  obtain- 
ino-  a  living  upon  the  exercise  of  his  own  capital  ot 
money  and  labour  ;  and  the  success  of  his  exertions 
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is  now  known  to  tell  most  favourably  upon  the  land- 
owner ;  because,  doiny  well  for  himself,  he  increases 
the  fee-simple  of  the  property  he  occupies.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  the  farmer  being  an  obstacle  to  the 
collection  of  statistical  returns  because  they  would 
instruct  landlords,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  that 
very  reason  would  induce  him  to  promote  their  col- 
lection to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;   for  they  would 
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tend  to  give  the  landlord  that  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to,  promote  a  proper  relation  between 
owner  and  occupier.  Another  obstacle  to  the  col- 
lectiou  of  these  statistics,  say  some,  is  their  inquisi- 
torial character.  Without  fearing  anv  adverse 
results  from  affording  such  items  of  information, 
there  are  many  men  of  independent  means,  or  secure 
in  their  position,  who  would  oppose  or  at  least  not  as- 
sist, on  the  principle  that  private  affairs  ought  not  to 
beintermeddlud with.  Butthisisnottheindependent 
spirit  which  claims  our  praise— this  is  mere  selfish- 
ness. Great  good  to  the  community  would  arise 
from  this  enquiry  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
are  net  many  who,  on  the  ground  of  mere  personal 
feeling,wouId  oppose  it.  But  even  were  the  charge 
well  grounded,  if  the  enquiry  be  determined  on,  we 
cannot  talk  of  the  inquisitorial  tendency  of  the  en- 
quiry being  fatal  to  its  -execution  ;  for  have  we  not 
evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  successful  working 
of  an  income  and  property  tax,  not  to  speak  of  that 
more  direct  evidence  which  continental  and  other 
countries  afford  us,  for  in  France  and  Belgium  these 
returns  are  procured  annually,  and  in  America  every 
10  years. 

The  reason  why  the  attempts  made  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  have  failed,  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  labour,  it  is  in  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means  that  have  been  adopted.  Our  Government 
has  attempted  to  work  with  unpaid  agents,  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  failure,  flow  can  it  be  expected 
that  parties  having  no  personal  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter will  gratuitously  perform  a  labour  requiring  so 
much  assiduity  as  this? 

The  grand  motive  of  personal  and  individual  fame 
which  may  actuate  one  person  to  accomplish  an  unpaid 
labour  is  not  felt  by  the  multitude,  and  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  work  together  unless  they  have  an 
object  m  view,  which  is  as  welaome  to  the  multi- 
tude as  honour  to  the  individual— and  self-interest 
is  the  object  which  all  men  listen  to.  It  is  true 
that  benevolent  feeling  will  often  induce  individuals 
to  execute  much  where  sell-interest  has  no  influence. 
But  in  a  work  like  this  of  many  parts,  each  required 
to  be  correct  and  complete,  if  one  agent  grew 
careless  owing  to  want  of  a  stimulating  motive,  and 
another  failed  to  give  time  to  an  enquiry  so  unpro- 
fitable, the  whole  enquiry  would  be  injured  because 
it  would  be  imperfect.  One  weak  link  destroys  the 
use  of  the  chain. 

This,  then,  exhibits  the  true  cause  of  the  failure 
of  all  previous  efforts  to  collect  agricultural  statis- 
tics ;  paid  agents  must  be  employed.  We  can  then 
select  our  workmen  and  hold  t'hem  responsible  for 
their  reports. 

We  have  Commissioners  for  countless  objects, 

for  carrying  out  the  poor-laws  ;  tithe  commutation ; 
income  tax,  &c.,  for  executing  various  public  works  • 
and  for  numerous  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. And  we  would  add  to  these  a  board  of  com- 
missioners of  statistics.  The  public  is  no  gainerfrom 
parsimony  in  the  execution  of  its  business ;  and  all 
that  we  have  to  regard  in  the  appointment  of  this 
commission,  is  the  selection  of  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  execute  the  work,  and  willing  to  devote 
their  talents  entirely  to  the  question. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  the  mode  of 
action  nhich  the  board  should  adopt  to  render  the 
inquiry  so  useful  as  we  expect  it  to  be.  It  will 
however,  be  clear,  that  three  or  five  active  men' 
versed  in  political  economy,  would  be  able  to 
organize  a  body  of  intelligent  sub-commissioners 
acquainted  with  agricultural  practices,  and  to  place 
before  them  a  method  of  inquiry  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  parallel  and  contemporary 
observations  throughout  the  country. 

■  From  the  detailed  reports  of  these  sub-commis- 
sioners, each  of  whom  might  take  a  special  district, 
the  board  would  be  able  to  condense  the  informa- 
tion acquired,  and  to  tabulate  the  results  in  a 
manner  that  would,  as  we  have  previously  exhi- 
bited, throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  various 
interests  of  the  country;  simplify  the  study  of 
political  economy  ;  direct  future  legislation,  and  at 
the  same  time  foster  the  spirit  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  direct  the  capital  and  energy  of 
the  country  into  the  most  profitable  channels. 

For  these  reasons  we  hope  that  the  casual  admis- 
sion of  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  protest  against  the  failures  which  have 
taken  place  in  executing  the  work  being  anv  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment 


THE  LABOURER. 
[We   are  happy  in   being  able    to   lay   before   our 
readers,  from  the  Newcastle  Advertiser,   a   corrected 
report  of  the  valuable  speech   by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
in  connection  with  the  above  toast.] 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  said  :— It  has 
been  my  lot,  at  some  times  and  at  distant  intervals,  to 
speak  to  small  sections  of  my  fellow-countrymen  on 
subjects  connected  with   their  common  interests— the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  land  ;  but  I   have  not  anti- 
cipated being  called  upon  to  address  a  meeting   so  dis- 
tinguished for  rauk,  so  imposing  in  numbers,  and  so 
important   in  character,  as  that  which  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  survey  around  me.     The  toast  which  has 
.been  unhappily  committed  to  my  hands,  is  that  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  a  subject  to  which  none  could  feel 
indifferent,  whether  regarded  as  involving  the  welfare 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects,  or  exercis- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  general 
well-being  of  society,  and  on  the  whole  moral  atmo- 
sphere m  which  we  live.    I  should  have  satisfied  myself 
with  making  these  remarks  and  announcing  the  toast 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  my  care,  had  not  that  toast 
been  committed  to  me  with  a  request,  that  as  I  am 
considered  somewhat  more  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  labouring  classes  than  some  other  gen- 
tlemen,  I  should  accompany  it  with  a  few  remarks, 
which  I  should  not  have  made,  had  I  consulted  my  own 
feelings  on  the  present  occasion.     Those  whose  lot  in 
life   compels   them   to   labour   for   their    daily   bread 
although  by  good  management  and  good  conduct  they 
may  do  much  to  increase   their  comfort  and  respect- 
ability, cannot  greatly  alter  their  condition  or  improve 
their  circumstances,  by  their  individual  exertions     The 
employment  on  which  they  depend  for  the  support   of 
themselves  and  then-  families,  must  come  from  sources 
over  which  they  can  exercise  no  control      We  must 
then,  look  to  others  than  the  peasantry  themselves  for 
any  material   improvement    in  their  condition       The 
tenant  farmers  are  the  parties  generally  by  whom  the 
peasantry  are  employed,  and  much  might  be  done  by 
their  consideration  and  kindness.     But  then,  a^ain  the 
means  which  the  farmer  employs,  and  the  spirit  'with 
which  he  cultivates,  depend  greatly  on  the  terms  on 
which  he  holds  and  the  encouragement  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  landlord,  and   thus  the  various  classes 
oj  society  are  dependent  one  upon  another  and  a  direct 
chain     of     communication     is     established     between 
the  owner  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil.     It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  supplv 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  labourers  on  his  estates,  anil 
it  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his  interest  to  let  his  land 
to   such  tenants,  and  on    such  terms  as  are  likely  to 
insure  its  good  and  liberal  treatment  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  a  liberal  system  of  cultivation  prevails  will 
the  welfare  of  the  labourers  be.     No  one  can  have  tra- 
velled through  the  different  provinces  of  this  land  with 
mucn  observation,  without  having  discovered  that  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  is  generally  a  sure  index  of 
the  state  of  cultivation  in  any  district,      f  f  they  be  found 
well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  of  cheerful  aspect,  then 
be  assured  they  are  well  employed  and  well  paid  -  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  see  them  with  comfortless  and' 
ill-furnished  dwellings,  themselves  ill-clothed  and  their 
children  ill-educated  and  of  squalid  appearance  then  as 
surely  shall  we  find  that  district  ill-cultivated  and  unim- 
proved ;  so  certainly  and  so  sympathetically  do  they  act 
and  react  the  one  upon  the  other.     Much  of  the  land 
in  England,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  held  by  tenants-at- 
will,  or  on  an  annual  tenure  ;  and  no  system  I  believe 
is  more  calculated  than  this  to  put  a  check  upon  exten 
sive  and  spirbed  improvement.     Two  things  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  good  cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  one  is 
adequate  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier  ;  and  the 
•other,  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  apply  that 
capital  to  profitable  and  beneficial  use.     But  the  uncer- 
tainty of  annual  tenure,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
gooa  cultivation,  deprives  the  occupier  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  capital,   and  of  the   inducement  to  acquire 
knowledge  ;  it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  state  of  comparative 
sterility,  and  the  tenantry  in  a  state  of  stationary  igno- 
rance.    I  know  it  is  alleged  in  favour  of  this  system 
that  such  a  good  understanding  prevails  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  that  changes  of  tenancy  rarely  occur 
and  that  the  confidence  so  engendered  makes  up  for  the 
want  of  more   ample  security  ;   and  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  existence  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and  of  gratitude  on  that  of 
the  tenant.     I  am  willing  to  recognise  the  feeling  of 
mutual  regard  and  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  attach 
ment,  so  existing,  as  one  of  the  sweetest  ingredients  in 
our  cup  of  social  intercourse  ;  but  is  that  feeling  of 
necessity,  stronger  and  more  genuine  in  the  case   of 
tenants-at-will  than  in  that  of  the  more  independent 
and  more  spiritedly-improving  tenants,  who  hold  upon 
lease  and  do  not  grudge  the  improvements  they  make 
knowing  that  they  have  time  on  hand  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit, and  also  that  they  have  landlords  capable  of  appre 
ciating  the  value  of  good  tenants,  and  willing  tn  give  them 
a  fair  preference  at  another  letting.     I  could  tell  were 
this  a  time  to  particularise,  of  farms  which  have  de 
scended  from  father  to  son  by  renewed  leases  for  very 
many  years,  and  which  have  advanced  under  them  from 
a  rental  of  200/.  or  300/.  a  year  to  one  of  800/    900/ 
and  1000/..  without  outlay  by  the  landlord  beyond  the' 
erection  of  needful  buildings,  but  which  under  yearly 
tenancy  would  never,  I  am  satisfied,  have  reached  more 
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is  the  same  which  my  forefathers  tilled."     Tliis    my 
lord  is  pretty  in  language-it  is  poetical  in  sentiment, 
but  let  us  see  how  it  bears  in  the  case  of  tenants'-at-will 
not  only  on  the  income  of  the  landlord  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer,  but  on  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.     Let  us  see  what  it  is  when  reduced 
to  the  matter  of  fact  prose  which  experience  teaches. 
It  would  tell,  I  imagine,  something  in  this  way.     "  My 
forefathers  occupied  your  lordship's  farm,  and  I  occupy 
it  now.     My  grandfather  farmed  this  land  60  years  ago 
an  industrious  but  ignorant  man,  he  made  a  living  and 
brought  up  a  famUy.     My  father  succeeded  him  and 
did  likewise,  and  here  am  I  now  treading  in  their  foot- 
steps.    It  is  true  no  improvements  have  been  made,  but 
then  the  rent  has  been  little  advanced.     It  is  true  that 
where  rushes  grew  50  years  ago,  rushes  grow  now,  but 
then  we  have  incurred  no  expense.     It  is  true  that  the 
same  wasteful,  crooked,  and  inefficient  fences  that  my 
grandfather  patched  and  mended,  I  patch  and  mend 
still,     that  the  same  undrained  land  which  he  ploughed 
I  plough  now.     And  that  I  reap  at  this  day  crops  as 
scanty  as  those  which  he  reaped."     I  have  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  m  this  room  that  tenants-at-will  with 
whom   he   is   connected   don't  desire   to   have   leases, 
lhat,  however,  is  not  the  universal  sentiment, for  there 
are  tenants-at-will,  and  I  regret  to  say,  in  this  county 
and  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  who  see  the  improve- 
ments beneficially  carried  on  in  other  estates  and  would 
anxiously  imitate  them  if  they  could  have  leases,  but 
they  can  t.     There  are,  however,  some  who  don't  desire 
leases,  I  am  told.  It  is  so.  And  as  I  know  something  of 
that  class  of  people,  of  their  opinions  and  sentiments, 
I  shall  tell  you  why.     They  argue,  my  lord,  in  this  way. 
U  we  should  take  leases  and  improve  the  land,  higher 
rents  will  be  exacted,  and  perhaps  others  seeing  our  im- 
provements may  covet  our  farms  and  come  into  com- 
petition   with   us   at  our  next  takiug.     So  lone   then 
as  we  are  left  undisturbed   and   allowed  to  go°on  in 
our   own  way,  let  us  be   content  as  we   are.      It  is 
not   for  us   to   trouble   ourselves   about   Mr.    Parkes 
and     Mr.    Smith,    of    Deanston,    about     drain     tiles 
and   drain   pipes,   guano,   nitrate  of   soda,   and   such 
new-fangled  affairs."     And  so,  my  lord,  it.  is,  that  they 
come  to  the  philosophic  conclusion  that  "  'tis  better  to 
bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  flee  to  others  that  they 
know  not  of."     We  have  been  told  by  the  noble  duke 
on  the  right  (Cleveland),  that,   unlike  machinery  and 
manufactures,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  improvement  and 
productiveness  of  land.     I  am  not  at   all   nervous  on 
that  point— that  limit  will  not  be  arrived  at  in  our  days. 
So  long  as  any  land  in  the  country  remains  undrained 
and  unimproved— so  long  as  annual  tenure  prevails  in 
any  district,  we  shall  not   have  reached  that  period. 
No,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
annual  tenure  is  incompatible  with  large  improvements- 
generally  speaking,  both  the  capital  andthe  knowledge 
to  carry  them  out  are  wanting  ;  but  if  those  existed— 
what  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  lay  out  his  money 
in    improvements,  when,    by   some  change  of   circum- 
stances, another  might  step   in   to  reap  the  benefit  2 
How  can  he  tell  how  soon  some  cause  of  disagreement 
may  arise  between  himself  and  his  landlord— 6r  how 
soon   in   the  mutability   that  attaches    to   all   human 
affairs,   another   Pharoah   may  arise  who   knows  not 
Joseph  ?     No  man  of  sense  will  sow  where  he  has  not 
the  certainly  of  reaping,  or  invest  capital  in  improving 
laud  which  he  has  not  a  pretty  sure  prospect  of  recover- 
ing.    It  is,  my  lord,  on  lands  ill-tenanted  and  ill-culti- 
vated that  the  labourers  are  least  employed  and  worst 
paid.     But,  my  lord,  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the 
labouring   classes,   whether    as    landlords   or    tenants 
or    British    subjects,  are   not   all  fulfilled   by  giving 
them   employment    at    adequate   wages    and    supply- 
ing them  with   dwellings   conducive   to   the   comforts 
conveniences,   and  decencies  of  life— no  ;    they  have 
still   higher   claims   on   our  help    and    guidance,    for 
they  have  minds  to  cultivate  and  souls  to  care  for,  as 
well  as  bodies  to  feed  and  to  clothe.     And  if  we  would 
elevate  them  in  character  and  in  feeling— if  we  would 
lay  open  to  them  those  fair  fields  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, from  which  by  reason  of  ignorance  they  are  too 
generally  excluded  :  and  if  above  all  we  would  teach 
them  to  live  and  to  act  under  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
high  obligations  which  as  moral  agents  and  accountable 
beings  are  imposed  upon  them,  we  must  provide  for  the 
rising  generation  a  better  system  of  education  than  their 
fathers  have  enjoyed,  and  that  education  must  be  blended 
with  moral  and  religious  instruction.      This,  my  lord 
opens  to  my  mind  so  wide  and  attractive  a  field  of  dis- 
cussion, that  I  must  not  at  this  hour  venture  to  enter 
upon  it— but  it  is  easy  to  advert  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  sister  land,  where  by  a  widely  diffused  and  easily 
accessible  system  of  education  for  the  lower   classes 
many  men  have  arisen  from  their  ranks  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  the   highest  walks  of  literature  and 
science— men  who  like  Leslie  fathomed  the  depths  of 
philosophical  truths-or  like  Leyden,  climbed  to  the  top- 
most heights  of  human  learning.     But,  my  lord,  the 
value  of  such  an  establishment  is  to  be  estimated  far 
less  by  the   occasional  development  of  extraordinary 
genius  and   talent,   than    by  the  general  diffusion   of 
knowledge  over  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     I  feel 
that  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  indulgent  hearing  with  which  you  have 
favoured  me,  and  in  proposing  the  labouring  classes,  to 
express  the  wish  that  the  hamlets  of  our  peasantry  may 
long  send  forth  the  shout  of  health  and  joy      Long  may 
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their  efforts  for  the  general  good,  present  to  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous— a  happy 
and  a  loyal  people. 


ON  MEASURE  WORK. 
We  now  come  to  operations  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  different  crops.  Most  of  them  are  suit- 
able for  payment  by  measure,  though  it  is  often  as 
economical  when  a  number  of  women  are  at  work  with 
the  hoe,  to  pay  them  day's  wages  if  you  can  get  a  steady 
working  man  to  head  the  party,  and  keep  them  all 
moving  steadily  at  their  work. 

1.  Hoeing  Grain  Crops.— This  will  cost  from  3s.  to 
5s.  by  hand,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
the  width  between  the  drills,  the  larger  interval  ad- 
mitting of  a  larger  hoe  ;  and  thus  the  land  being  hoed 
more  rapidly.  Horse-hoeiDg,  with  a  machine  taking  as 
many  rows  as  the  drills  did,  will  cost  about  the  same  as 
the  drilling,  say  Is.  3d.  per  acre. 

2.  Hoeing  Green  Crops.— Turnips  sown  broadcast 
may  be  singled  and  hoed,  and  hoed  again,  and  a  third 
time,  at  the  proper  periods,  for  10s.  an  acre  upon  the 
whole.  Turnips'or  Mangold  Wurzel,  sown  in  drills 
2  feet  apart,  may  be  singled  for  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  and 
hoed  a  second  time  for  2s.,  costing  5s.  Crf.  per  acre. 
Ihe  horse-hoeing  which  the  crop  should  receive  before 
being  hoed,  requires  a  man  and  a  horse  to  about  three 
acres  per  diem,  or  about  Is.  dd.  per  acre.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  as  well  to  have  the  singling  and  hoeing 
of  the  Turnip  crop  done  at  day's  wages.  To  be  sure  if 
the  plants  be  singled  at  the  proper  intervals,  aud  the 
weeds  all  cut  off,  it  hardly  matters  how  roughly  the 
plants  that  are  left  be  treated  (for  they  are  the  better 
for  a  little  rough  usage),  but  still  the  master  ought  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  close  superintendence  over  this  im- 
portant operation  ;  and  if  a  band  of,  say  12,  women  be 
set  to  work,  each  taking  a  row  next  the  other,  and  a 
little  behind  her,  and  the  whole  party  be  headed  by  a 
steady  working  man,  who  keeps  them  up  to  him  by 
helping  on  the  laggers,  they  will  get  over  nearly  four 
acres  in  a  day,  and  do  the  work  as  cheaply  and  well  as 
if  it  were  let  to  them  by  measure.  Carrots  cost  more 
to  single  aud  clean  than  Turnips  ;  they  are  of  very  slow 
growth  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  and  weeds  thus  grow  up 
because  we  dare  not  cut  them  off  till  the  young  plants 
show  themselves.  It  is  well  to  sow  a  few  Oats  or  Bar- 
ley seeds  along  with  the  Carrots,  in  order  that  these 
growing  up  we  may  see  where  the  drills  will  appear, 
and  thus  hoe  easily  in  safety.  The  plants  are  also  left 
nearer  one  another  in  the  rows  than  are  the  Turnip 
plants,  and  this  of  course  adds  to  the  expense  of  singling. 

There  are  several  operations  connected  with  the  cul- 
ture of  Potatoes,  as  hacking  between  the  rows,  and  after- 
wards moulding  them  up.     These  when  done  by  hand, 
may  be  let  at  from  Gs.  to  8s.  per  acre  for  the  former, 
and  from  4s.  to  6s.  for  the  latter,  according  to  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil,  aud  its  freedom  from  weeds.     When 
done  by  horse  they  may  cost  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  the 
one,  and  about  2s.  3d.  per  acre  for  the  other.     Under 
the  head  of  tillage  operations  digging  and  forking  the 
land  must  be  enumerated.     Of  course  they  will  cost 
every  variety  of  price  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  turned ;  from  2d. 
to  Sd.  per  perch,  of  5£  yards  square,  maybe  considered 
the  average  cost,  but  it  very  often  exceeds  this,  as  for 
instance  we  have  had  20  acres  dug  this  year  10  inches 
deep  with  the  grafting  tool,  and  it  cost  us  i^d.  per  perch. 
I  find  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  operations  of 
cultivation  paring  and  liming  (the  annual  paring  and 
liming  which  in  some  districts   is  given  to  stubbles) ; 
and  the  management  offences.     The  latter  has  been 
already  fully  described  in  this  journal.  I  may  just  men- 
tion that  the  expense  of  the  ditch  and  bank  work,  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  2d.  per  cubic  yard  if  paid  for  by 
measure,  and  that  all  the  other  operations  requiring 
skill  for  their  performance,  should  be  done  by  the  day. 
The  paring  of  stubbles  costs  from  5s.  to  9s.  per  acre, 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  land,  and  the  burning 
will  cost  according  to  the  quantity  of  material  to  be 
burnt.     The  latter  operation  may  be  done  by  a  lot  of 
women  and  children  at  day's  wages.     In  some  districts 
the  operation  of  stifle  burning  obtains.     A  bunch  of  the 
stubble,  or  a  bunch  of  straw  is  lighted  at  one  end,  and 
piled  round  with  a  few  heaps  of  the  half  dry  clayey  soil, 
and  then  covered  slightly  with  the  rubbish,  earth,  and 
weeds,  &c.  gathered  together  ;  and  a  small  heap  is  thus 
made,  so  that  the  combustion  going  on  within  it  shall 
smoulder  and  char  the  vegetable  matter  it  contains. 
The  practice  is  much  approved  of,  aud  is  spreading.     I 
have  no  experience  in  the  matter  myself,  but  I  take  the 
liberty  here  of  transcribing  a  letter  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  annually  adopts  the  practice  on  some  ex- 
tent of  land: — "The  usual  price  given  in.  this  neigh- 
bourhood for  stifle  burning  varies  from  lis.  to  14s.  per 
acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  time  of 
year,  or  whether  beer  is  given,  &c.     About  one  ton  of 
Wheat  straw  or  strong  stubble  is  required  to  burn  an 
acre  ;  for  paring  and  burning  old  Sainfoin,  about  1 8s. 
an  acre  is  the  average,  or  from  15s.  to  20s.,  but  no  beer. 
It  is  now  customary  here  to  rafter  {i.e.  to  rib  or  half 
plough)  first  with  the  plough,  which  assists  the  paring 
and  makes  more  ashes,  but  increases  the  labour  for  the 
burner,  being  on  the  whole  about  equal  to  paring  and 
burning  without  being  raftered  for  him  previously. 

"  For  paring  Wheat  or  other  stubble,  or  after  Turnips 
fed  off  in  the  spring,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  acre  is  given 
(without  beer),  but  for  the  latter  work  we  now  gene- 
rally use  the  Uley  cultivator  when  the  land  is  hard,  the 
men  being  unable  to  pare  it. 

"  I  may  observe,  stifle  burning  is  much  approved  of, 


many  depending  almost  entirely  on  it  (on  farms  where 
much  manure  cannot  be  made),  for  their  best  Turnips. 
Though  my  father  and  self  have  not  done  it  to  a  large 
extent,  but  such  has  answered  well ;  in  fact,  paring 
and  burning  is  generally  acknowledged  amongst  us  to 
be  part  of  the  best  husbandry  we  can  adopt." — M.  S. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM-YARD  MANURE. 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  very  possible 
to  construct  receptacles  for  holding  fold-yard  and  other 
manure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  very  im- 
portant adjuncts  in  the  economy  of  that  part  of  farm 
management  which  depends  upon  collecting  and  pre- 
paring manures. 


I  will  first  describe  the  plan  accompanying  this  com- 
munication, and  then  proceed  to  show  the  use  of  it. 
The  plan  consists  of  what  may  be  called  a  square  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  brick,  9  inches 
thick  ;  the  exterior  dimensions  of  each  side  of  the  tower 
is  14  feet  3  inches,  and  the  height  25  feet ;  the  inside  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  each  6  feet   square. 


In  the  centre  of  the  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
four  cross  walls,  there  is  an  upright  post,  securely 
built  into  and  otherwise  secured  to  the  walls  ;  to  this 
post  is  attached  a  light  crane,  with  a  barrel  and  winch 
to  lift  the  manure  into  the  bins  ;  at  the  end  of  the  crane- 
rope,  or  chain,  is  a  wrought  iron  grab,  which  will  grasp 
and  take  up  about  a  barrowful  (say  the  eighth  part  of 
a  cubic  yard)  of  manure  at  one  hoist.  The  crane  would 
enable  two  men  to  fill  the  bins  with  great  ease  and  ex- 
pedition ;  it  would  take  less  time  and  labour  to  raise 
a  cartload  of  manure  into  the  bin  than  to  fill  the  cart  in 
the  fold-yard,  and  the  contents  of  the  bins  might  be 
taken  out  of  them  and  pkced  in  carts  alongside  of  the 
tower  with  equal  facility.  If  the  tower  was  built  on 
one  side  of  the  fold-yard  and  near  the  stables  the  manure 
might,  in  such  case,  be  hoisted  immediately  out  of  the 
fold-yard  into  the  bins.  The  floor  of  each  compartment 
of  the  bins  should  be  laid  with  a  fall  towards  one  corner, 


imd  a  hole  made  through  the  wall  to  communicate  with 

a  drain  leading 
to  a  manure 
tank.  It  would 
be  necessaryjto 
have  a  pump 
for  the  purpose 
of  raising  liquid 
manure  into 
the  bins.  The 
top  of  the 
tower  is  pro- 
vided with  a 
roof  so  con- 
structed that 
any  one  of  the 
four  compart- 
ments can  be 
got  at  sepa- 
rately. The  following  table  will  show  the  capacity  of 
the  bins  in  the  tower,  as  shown  upon  the  plan  ;  also  the 
capability  of  greatly  increasing  them  by  enlarging  the 
area  of  each. 

ft.  in.  feet  cubic  yards 

A  bin  6    0  square  and   21    deep,  will  contain   28   of  manure. 
„      6    8  „  21  „  35 

„      7    4  „  21  „  42 

„      7  11  „  21  „  49  „ 

„      8    6  „  21  „  50  ,, 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  by  increasing  the 
area  of  the  bins  to  8  feet  6  inches,  double  the  capacity 
will  be  obtained  without  very  materially  increasing  the 
area  of  the  site  upon  which  they  may  be  built ;  the  ex- 
terior dimensions  of  the  first  is  14  feet  3  inches,  of _  the 
last,  19  feet 3  inches  ;  each  tower  contains  four  bins; 
therefore,  the  smallest  will  hold  112  cubic  yards,  and 
the  largest  224  cubic  yards.  When  the  whole  contents 
of  a  bin  are  decomposed  and  consolidated  by  pressure,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  contain  materials  that 
originally  occupied  more  than  double  this  space. 

By  means  of  bins  constructed  as  I  have  here  de- 
scribed, vast  quantities  of  manure  could  be  stored  in  a 
building  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  two-stall 
stable  ;  indeed,  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  desirable. to 
place  the  towers  over  a  tank,  divided  into  compartments 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  the  tower  ;  the  tank 
might  then  be  said  to  occupy  the  basement  story,  and 
the  bins  the  upper  floors  or  part  above  ground  ;  each 
compartment  of  such  a  tank  (6  feet  square)  would  con- 
tain for  every  yard  of  depth  684  imperial  gallons,  or  the 
four  compartments,  2736  gallons,  which  is,  I  believe^ 
somewhere  about  the  quantity  of  liquid  manure  made 
by  four  cows  in  six  months. 

When  the  straw,  &c,  in  a  fold-yard  or  elsewhere  has 
lain  long  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  litter,  it 
ought,  I  should  say,  to  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  the 
bins,  because  in  this  state  but  a  very  slight  and  partial 
decomposition  can  have  taken  place  in  the  materials  in- 
tended to  be  converted  into  manure.  Now,  when  it  is 
put  into  bins  in  this  state,  it  is  certain  that  fermentation 
will  take  place  and  heat  be  evolved  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  hotbeds  made  of  similar  materials,  every  fresh 
addition  of  litter  will  ferment  as  in  the  first  instance, 
and  so  on  till  the  bins  are  full ;  the  mass  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bin  will  of  course  cool  in  time,  and  keep 
cooling  upwards  as  the  process  of  decomposition  goes 
on  ;  considerable  subsidence  and  reduction  in  the 
original  bulk  of  the  litter,  will  also  take  place.  .  The 
ammoniaeal  gas  generated  during  the  process  of  decom- 
position, would  have  to  pass  upwards  through  the  mass 
of  litter,  &c.j.  and  its  escape  might  be  prevented  by 
sprinkling  the  surface  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
covering  it  with  gypsum,  &c,  which  would  convert 
the  ammoniaeal  gas  into  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  liquid 
manure  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  fresh  litter  in 
such  quantities  as  might  be  necessary  to  excite  gentle 
and  regular  fermentation  ;  if  the  heat  became  too  .strong 
it  could  be  checked  by  an  extra  dose  of  the  liquid 
manure. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  as  I  have  described, 
are,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of  immense  importance, 
and  well  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
practical  men.  By  it  vast  quantities  of  manure  may  be 
collected  in  a  comparatively  small  space  ;  decomposi- 
tion will  go  on  without  waste  of  the  gases  generated 
during  the  process,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
manure  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  litter  or 
other  materials,  than  is  now  done  by  the  present 
general  wasteful  practice  of  making  open  dung-heaps. 
It  would  have  this  further  advantage,  namely,  that  of 
being  reduced  to  a  proper  state  for  application  to  the 
land,  and  would  keep  in  this  state  for  a  long  period 
without  deterioration  or  loss  of  its  fertilizing  properties ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  a  long 
stride  towards  perfecting  an  old  and  favourite  project 
of  mine  for  converting  farm  yard  manure  into  a  state 
fit  to-  be  drilled  in  with  seed.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished as  I  believe  it  will  be,  and  ere  long  too,  a  very- 
important  step  will  be  gained  towards  economising  the 
application  of  farm-yard  manure.  As  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  converting  manure  into  a  state  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  I  may  as  well  explain  how  I  think  it  might  be 
done.  Suppose  a  manure  bin  tower  to  be  constructed 
as  I  have  described,  and  that  one  or  more  bins  are 
filled  with  manure  in  a  rotten  and  compressed  state, 
this  manure  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  under 
cover,  say  in  sheds,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  tower, 
and  protected  by  an  awning  in  bad  weather,  there  to 
remain  till  partially  dried,  or  until  it  was  in  a  condition 
to  be  reduced  to  a  very  coarse  powder,  suitable  for 
drilling  in  with  seed  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  other  fer- 
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tilizers  ;  a  mhTfor  reducing  the  manure  and  mixing  it 
with  other  ingredients,  would  be  very  simple  and  easy 
of  construction. 

Fold-yard  manure  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  has 
one  property  not  common  to  any  other  fertilising  sub- 
stance, and  that  is  its  capability  of  holding  moisture  in 
a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  open  texture,  of  keeping  the  earth  imbedding  the 
seed  in  a  moist  friable  condition,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  description  of  fertilizer.  Guano,  or  any 
mineral  fertilizer  when  mixed  with  it,  would  not  so 
immediately  be  washed  below  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  anything  I  have  said 
should  direct  the  attention  of  practical  men  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manufacturing  and  storing  up  manures  by  some 
such  plan  as  I  have  described.  1  would  suggest  for 
their  consideration  the  desirableness  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  manure  when  placed  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  that  in  the  bins,  and  what  period  of 
time  would  be  required  to  render  it  a  tolerably  dry 
mass  by  such  pressure  ;  also,  when  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  bins,  whether  the  elements  of  the  manure  are  so 
completely  combined  as  to  lose  nothing  by  exposure 
when  subjected  to  a  further  drying  in  the  air.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  material  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained by  such  exposure,  and  that  manure  so  prepared, 
that  is,  on  this  process  from  first  to  last,  would  save  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  cartage,  &c,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  saving  in  one,  or  at  most  two  years,  would  be 
equal  to  the  expense  of  erecting  the  towers,  &c. — 
Henry  Liddell,  Beverly  Road,  Hull. 

Home  Correspondence. 

The  Garden  Farm.- — I  have,  within  the  last  two 
years,  taken  in  hand  20  acres  of  land  with  the  object  in 
view  of  uniting  a  profitable  occupation  with  a  large  out- 
lay in  labour.  For  this  purpose  I  cultivate  it  wholly  by 
the  spade.  It  has  been  drained  during  the  past  winter 
and  dug  over  about  10  or  11  inches  deep  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  operation,  upwards  of  1100  cubic  yards  of 
sf-ones  have  been  removed.  These  I  am  now  selling  off 
the  land  at  a  price  which  will  pay  the  expense  of  digging 
them  ;  but  still  the  cost  of  culture  hitherto  has  been 
very  great.  To  repay  this,  and  to  justify  a  continuance 
of  the  spade-husbandry  system,  I  must  adopt  a  mode  of 
cultivation  calculated  to  yield  large  returns.  The  sys- 
tem ou  which  my  plan  is  based  is  that  described  by  Mr. 
Morton  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Dimmery,  of  Stinchcomb, 
Gloucester.  His  rotation  was — 1,  Wheat ;  2,  Turnips; 
3,  Potatoes  :  and  this  I  propose  to  adopt  with  this  alter- 
ation, that  between  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  and  between 
Wheat  and  Turnips,  crops  of  Cabbages,  Tares,  Rye, 
&c,  might  be  taken,  useful  in  early  spring  for  the  cattle 
in  the  stalls.  I  propose  also,  in  case  Potatoes  should 
prove  a  hazardous  crop,  to  substitute  Beans,  Peas,  Flax, 
Chicory,  or  any  other  crop  for  which  I  can  obtain  a 
ready  sale.  To  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  under 
this  heavy  cropping,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  buy 
guano  or  bonedust,  soot,  &c,  but  also  to  purchase  con- 
siderable quantities  of  oilcake,  Linseed  and  Bean-meal, 
&c,  for  the  cattle  fed  on  the  farm,  on  whose  manure 
the  permanence  of  the  system  will  much  depend.  These 
cattle  I  intend  to  purchase  in  autumn,  stall-feed  during 
winter,  and  sell  in  spring.  This  will,  I  think,  answer 
the  purpose  better  than  attempting  to  keep  them  on 
throughout  the  year.  Where  the  plan  of  breeding  is  to 
be  adopted,  or  where  a  dairy  is  kept,  a  different  mode  of 
cropping  will  be  required.  Portions  of  Lucerne  or 
Sainfoin,  successions  of  Rye,  Vetches,  Rye-grass,  &c, 
will  be  required  throughout  the  summer  ;  early  Tur- 
nips and  Swedes  will  be  wanted  in  autumn,  &c.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  induce  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  the  spade  cultiva- 
tion of  land  for  dairy  purposes,  to  give  me  some  of  it 
through  your  columns. — M.  S. 

Kohl  Rabbi. — Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  your  Paper 
some  account  of  Kohl  Rabbi.     I  recollect,  many  years 
ago,  planting  about  l-10th  part  of  an  acre  in  a  Turnip 
field  of  15  acres,  consisting  both  of  Swedes  and  white 
kinds,  but  the  hares  eat  all  the  Kohl  Rabbi.     In  April, 
1845,  I  sowed  about  a  pound  of  seed  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  which  was  very  poor.      I  transplanted  them  in 
Turnip  drills  28  inches  apart,  and  about  2  feet  distant 
in  the  rows.     One  part  of  them  I  planted  in  two  drills 
where  the  Swede  Turnip  had  missed,  but  unfortunately 
the  cows  got  into  the. field  and  eat  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  in  preference  to  the  Turnips.     Those  that  were 
left  I  think  yielded  more  weight  than  the  Swedes,  and 
were  eaten  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  I  planted  on 
the  7th  July,  in  very  cloddy  land,  but  still  they  came  to 
a  very  good  crop.     All  animals  seem  amazingly  fond  of 
the  plant,  and  prefer  it,  I  think,  to  Swedes.     Large 
quantities  of  it  arc  grown  in  the  gardens  in  Germany, 
and  I  saw  them  about  4  lbs.  weight  in  June  ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend these  must  have  been  sown  in  the  autumn,  like 
the  Scotch  Cabbage.     They  seem  with  the  Germans  to 
be  largely  consumed  as  a  vegetable.     On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  plant  as  good  or  better  than  Swede  Turnips, 
and  possesses  the  advantage  of  transplanting  with  safety. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  account  of  its  cul- 
tivation > — A  Farmer. 

Tolls — I  perceive  you  avoid  answering  legal  in- 
quiries, but  as  the  following  is  purely  relating  to  agri- 
culture, and  solely  affecting  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
I  trust  this  will  elicit  a  reply.  Last  year  I  paid  toll 
for  different  loads  of  guano,  which  I  very  reluctantly 
submitted  to.  Now,  has  the  toll  collector  a  right  to 
demand  pay  for  admitting  a  load  of  guano  to  pass  his 
gate  ?  I  understand  there  is  an  Act  which  expressly 
says  that  all  fertilisers  are  toll-free,  which  he  appears 


to  know :  but  he  persists  in  charging  for  the  bags  con- 
taining it,  observing  that  if  it  were  shot  into  the  body 
of  the  cart  like  farm-yard  manure,  there  would  be  no 
charge,  or  if  I  will  swear  that  the  bags  are  used  for 
manure  themselves.  Now,  this  I  cannot  do,  for  the 
bags  are  never  buried  in  the  soil,  perhaps  they  come 
into  my  kitchen,  or  sometimes  the  hind's  wives  get 
them.  Now  I  should  not  purchase  the  bags,  it  is  the 
guano  alone,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  latter 
the  former  would  never  be  sought  after  ;  besides,  I 
pay  the  same  price  for  bags  as  guano,  and  consider  that 
he  has  no  claim  upon  them  for  toll,  because  they  are  a 
means  by  which  the  guano  is  rendered  moveable,  as  a 
cart  composed  of  wood,  iron,  &c,  is  of  manure  ;  and 
can  he  refuse  to  admit  a  cart-load  of  manure  free  of  toll 
because  the  farmer  will  not  swear  that  the  iron, 
&c,  about  his  cart  will  be  worn  entirely  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Some  of  that  very  iron  may  afterwards 
be  made  into  articles  of  convenience  for  household  pur- 
poses, as  the  guano  bags,  for  aught  I  know,  are.  Would 
you  try  to  remove  us  this  imposition,  for  it  is  a  general 
thing  in  this  quarter,  and  considered  too  bad  ?  If  the 
above  is  illegal,  could  I  compel  him  to  refund  his 
charges  \ — Inkhorn.  [We  imagine  the  toll-man  is 
wrong.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  experience 
bearing  upon  the  point  ?] 

Savings'  Banks  v.  Odd  Fellowship. — "J.  H."  (see 
page  437),  with  respect  to  Savings'  Banks  says — "  They 
must  be  made  to  supersede  money  clubs,  sick  clubs, 
odd  fellowship,  and  the  building  society.  That  savings' 
banks  are  excellent  institutions,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will 
deny,  and  one  would  think  the  time  they  have  been  in 
operation  that  no  market  town  throughout  England 
was  without  one.  Let  us  compare  the  mechanic  de- 
positing his  sixpence  perVeek]  in  a  savings'  bank  with 
one  paying  that  sum  to  an  odd  fellowship  institution.  In 
the  first  place  he  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  1/.  6s., 
and  depend  upon  it  if  sickness  lays  him  up,  that  sum  is 
soon  exhausted  ;  in  the  other,  if  unable  to  follow  his 
daily  avocations,  10s.  a  week,  and  a  doctor  found  until 
recovered.  If  death  ensue,  101.  to  bury  him,  and  hi.  for 
his  wife,  besides  assisting  the  widow  and  orphan.  With 
regard  to  wasteful  expenditure  much  has  been  cur- 
tailed, and  what  remains  cannot  well  be  avoided  at  pre- 
sent. That  the  directors  are  alive  to  it,  as  manifested 
by  their  exertions,  all  must  admit  who  know  anything 
about  odd  fellowship  ;  and  as  for  "  promoting  evil  for 
good,"  I  deny  it  in  toto,  or  why  should  so  many  clergy- 
men join  the  body.  "  J.  H."  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  know  its  principles  and  understand  them  as  well  as 
he  does.  Its  exact  principle  is  to  benefit  our  fellow 
creatures,  our  fellow  labourers,  should  ill-health 
prevent  them  from  gaining  a  livelihood  ;  and  it  is  to 
such  institutions  that  hundreds  have  had  cause  to  feel 
thankful.  That  the  poor-rates  in  many  parishes  have  been 
considerably  lessened  by  their  existence  is  well  known. 
I  hope  our  friend  "  J.  H."  will  possess  a  better  feeling 
towards  an  institution  which  has  a  benevolent  object  in 
view  ;  for  in  comparing  savings'  banks  to  sick  societies, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  two  classes  of  people  who  are 
nearly  as  different  in  circumstance  and  character  as 
"  chalk  from  cheese." —  W.  Brown,  Merevale. 

Potatoes. — Last  October  I  planted  a  piece  of  ground 
with  Potatoes,  good  and  bad  together.  They  have  pro- 
duced a  good  crop,  with  no  disease  in  it  whatever.  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  mention  this,  because  I  believe 
many  persons  have  incurred  serious  losses  by  throwing 
away  partially-diseased  Potatoes. — C.  M. 

Burnt  Clay. — In  your  Gazette  a  fortnight  since,  you 
have  given  an  extract  of  a  communication  of  Mr. 
Pusey's  to  another  Journal,  and  the  subject  is  one  re- 
quiring elucidation.  Burning  the  surface  of  the  culti- 
vated arable  land  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country  with  very  varied  effects,  its  benefit  being 
highly  lauded  by  some,  and  doubted  by  others.  I  con- 
fine the  question  entirely  to'  burning  the  surface  soil, 
and  not  to  hedgerows  and  banks,  which  are  commonly 
full  of  vegetable  fibre,  producing  on  that  account  dif- 
ferent results.  I  have  enclosed  with  this  note  two 
samples  of  precisely  the  same  soil  (mild  brick  earth), 
which  has  undergone  the  action  of  fire  by  burning 
several  clamps  of  bricks  upon  it.  The  soil  directly 
below  and  in  contact  with  the  burning  bricks  is,  as  you 
will  perceive  in  No.  1,  red,  and  is  of  the  depth  from  12 
to  24  inches;  immediately  beneath  this,  and  to  the  depth 
of  12  inches  or  more,  the  same  soil  is  black  (No.  2).  I 
have  applied  several  hundred  yards  of  both  these  burnt 
earths  to  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  to  several  vege- 
tables in  my  garden.  The  red  has  no  apparent  effect 
in  stimulating  vegetatidn.  I  believe  that  it  has  an 
effect  upon  the  grain.  I  wish  this,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  speculative  opinion,  requiring  further  proofs. 
The  black,  which  from  its  distance  from  the  fire  under- 
goes less  heat,  and  has  no  direct  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, is  undoubtedly  an  active  and  potent  manure. 
If  applied  to  old  pastures,  it  brings  out  white  Clover. 
It  adds  largely  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Potatoes, 
and  seems  beneficial  especially  to  the  leguminous 
family,  and  in  ploughing  last  autumn  through  the 
bottom  of  a  brick  clamp,  some  Wheat  was  put  into  soil 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  black  mould.  The 
bladeVf  these  plants  has  been  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  of  a  dark  green,  and  so  extremely  luxuri- 
ant that  the  crop  will  fail.  It  seems,  therefore,  pro- 
bable that  we  burn  too  fiercely  the  soil  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and,  as  far  as  the  fact  above  narrated  goes,  it 
is  also  probable  that  only  as  much  air  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  very  slow  combustion  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  heaps  of  soil.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  safest 
manner,  I  suggest  that  instead  of  the  fires  being  upon 


the  surface,  they  should  be  in  excavations  of  a  mo- 
derate depth.  The  chemical  difference  between  the 
red  and  black  I  have  no  means  here  of  ascertaining.  I 
must  leave  that  matter  for  your  attention.  I  am  in 
the  practice  of  covering  all  my  farm-yard  mixings  with 
these  burnt  earths  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  which 
preserves  the  compost  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 
keeps  the  mass  moist  for  any  necessary  length  of  time, 
and  very  much  facilitates  the  mixing  of  the  manure  in 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
my  Potatoes  planted  last  October  show  decided  evi- 
dences of  the  disease  of  last  year.  Since  Friday  the 
22nd  of  May  till  Friday  the  10th  inst.  (seven  weeks), 
we  have  had  scarcely  any  rain — a  few  slight  showers 
only — no  storms. — Henry  Dixon,  Witham,  July  13. 


Storiettes. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

Meeting  at  Newcastle. — We  have  but  one  or  two 
remarks  in  addition  to  our  last  week's  report.  These 
refer  to  certain  implements  which  we  omitted  mention- 
ing. And  first,  we  ought  to  have  noticed  the  self- 
clearing  roller,  or  harrow  and  clod  crusher,  as  it  is 
termed,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton,  of 
Hull,  which  consists  of  two  cast-iron  hollow  cylinders 
placed  one  before  the  other  ;  in  these  cylinders  are 
fixed  wrought-iron  tines  at  certain  intervals,  and  spaces 
the  most  convenient,  to  give  the  whole  length  of  the 
rollers  an  uniform  pressure  on  the  clods.  As  the  cy- 
linders revolve  in  working,  the  tines  pass  between  each 
other,  and  are  continually  cleaning  themselves,  which 
contrivance  prevents  the  implement  clogging  up,  even  if 
the  land  be  wet.  The  clod  crusher  works  on  two  wheels 
of  large  diameter,  which  are,  by  simply  turning  a 
handle,  raised  or  lowered,  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the 
rollers  on  the  land,  and  also  for  use  in  removing  the 
machine  from  one  place  to  another.  This  implement 
evidently  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Norwegian 
harrow  of  Messrs.  Stratton,  of  Bristol.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  its  efficiency. 

And  we  must  also  mention  a  drill  machine,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Geddes,  of  Cargen  Bridge,  near  Dumfries, 
N.B.  It  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Mr. 
Vingoe,  of  Penzance.  The  same  idea,  though  some- 
what differently  developed,  has  occurred,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  to  two  gentlemen  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
island.  In  this  machine  the  motion  of  the  sliding  disc 
(see  page  489,  col.  c)  is  obtained  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Vingoe  has  adopted.  An  ingenious 
method  for  allowing  the  coulters  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  unevenness  of  the  land  was  exhibited  in  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  coulter  funnels — a  method,  however,  which 
we  do  not  prefer  to  the  plan  more  generally  in  use. 

Messrs.  Smith,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  exhibited  a 
hay-making  machine,  capable  of  being  easily  lifted  out 
of  work  at  any  moment. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  a  full  and  corrected  report 
of  Mr.  Grey's  speech  at  the  Pavilion  dinner  will  be 
found  in  another  column,  and  that  a  list  of  errata  in 
last  week's  report  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents." 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  late  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Melville  in  the  chair,  the  Secretary  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  premiums  offered  for  1846.  By 
referring  to  the  Report  it  would  be  observed  that  under 
the  Class  A,  premiums  in  money  or  gold  medals  were 
offered  for  reports  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture — with  woods  and 
plantations — with  the  improvement  of  waste  lands 
— and  with  the  illustration,  improvement,  or  invention 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machines.  Class  B, 
which  was  entitled  "  Crops  and  Culture,"  included 
premiums  for  new  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  field 
culture,  seeds  for  corn  and  other  crops,  Turnips,  green 
crops  on  hill  farms  and  small  possessions,  and  ploughing 
competitions.  Class  C  embraced  those  districts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  Society's  premiums  for  live  stock 
were  this  year  in  operation.  These  districts  were  19  in 
number,  and,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  raised 
within  their  own  bounds,  they  would  collectively  receive 
a  sum  from  the  Society  amounting  to  above  500?.  The 
cottage  premiums  would  be  found  in  Class  E,  while  the 
list  closed  with  those  to  be  awarded  at  the  Inverness 
Show.  The  whole  sum  offered  amounted,  with  the 
auxiliary  local  contributions,  to  2250J.  The  Directors 
were  anxious  to  impress  on  the  public  the  utility  and 
importance  of  some  of  the  premiums  referred  to,  but  of 
which  proper  advantage,  as  appeared  to  them,  has  not 
been  taken.  This  might  have  arisen  from  the  smallness  of 
the  sums,  compared  with  what  was  offered  with  other  sub- 
jects of  competition  ;  but  they  were  not  on  that  account 
the  less  important.  They  would  allude  particularly  to 
the  medals  offered  for  seed  for  corn  and  other  crops, 
which  were  given,  when  applied  for,  in  six  different 
districts  ;  they  had  been  found  to  produce  most  bene- 
ficial results,  but  only  two  districts  had  this  year  made 
application  for  them.  The  Directors  would  also  notice 
the  premiums  offered  for  green  crops  on  hill  farms,  and 
on  small  possessions,  the  advantages  of  both  of  which 
had  been  experienced.  For  the  first,  however,  there 
were  but  two  applications  this  year,  and  for  the  latter 
four.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  report  that  medals 
to  successful  competitors  in  ploughing  competitions  had 
been  awarded  to  about  60  persons.  This  continued  to 
be  a  most  popular  premium,  and  was  well  worthy  of  the 
approbation  and  continuance  of  the  society,  as  being 
the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  cottages, 
which  directly  connected  the  Society  with  the  agricul- 
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tural  labourer.     The  list  of  premiums  was  then  unani- 
mously confirmed  and  approved  of  by  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  next  laid  on  the  table  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Society  for  1845,  which  was  approved  of. 

Mr.  Turnbull  of  Abbey  Si.  Batbau's,  said  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Society,  it  was 
his  duty  to  bring  before  the  meeting  the  next  subject 
to  be  taken  up,  viz.,  to  obtain  authority  for  the  appro- 
priation of  2000/.  of  the  capital  of  the  Society.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  present  Secretary  to  the  duties 
of  hia  office,  the  Directors  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society.  In  the  course  of  doing  so,  they  found 
that  the  debts  amounted  to  much  more  than  they  had 
anticipated,  which  arose  from  different  causes.  For 
some  years  past  there  had  been  an  accumulation  going 
on,  so  that  probably  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  arose 
from  this  source.  But  another  cause  was,  the  large 
amount  of  the  expenditure  at  the  Society's  show  at 
Dumfries  last  year.  He  believed  the  fact  was,  that 
after  applying  the  funds  which  came  to  the  Society 
from  other  sources,  as  the  subscriptions  from  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  show-yard, 
the  Society  had  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  1000/.  He 
trusted  that  the  Committees  in  charge  of  future  shows, 
namely,  of  that  this  year  at  Inverness,  and  the  one  at 
Aberdeen  next  year,  would  look  particularly  after  this 
matter,  and  be  as  economical  as  possible  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  it  was  quite  clear,  that  if  the  Society  in- 
curred such  an  expenditure  as  that  of  last  year,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  its  important  operations.  The 
amount  of  debt,  as  ascertained  by  the  Committee,  was 
2497/.  10s.  Id.;  the  available  funds  arising  from  income 
amounted  to  493/.  Is.  111.,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  pro- 
vided of  2004/.  9s.  The  only  way  in  which  this  sum 
could  be  provided  was  by  an  application  of  the  capital 
of  the  Society  ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  charter,  that 
no  part  of  the  capital  could  be  applied  except  by  the 
authority  of  a  general  meeting,  and  it  was  also  necessary 
that  intimation  of  the  intended  application  should  be 
made  to  two  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pre- 
vious to  such  general  meeting.  Now,  these  intimations 
had  been  already  made  to  the  Directors,  who  had  una- 
nimously con  curred  in  the  propriety  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  it  now  became  his  duty  to  move  that  the  meet- 
ing approve  of  what  the  Directors  recommended, 
namely,  the  appropriation  of  2000/.  of  the  capital  of  the 
Society  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  the  Society. 
—The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  of. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Muirton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Depu- 
tation of  the  Directors  appointed  to  attend  the  Show  to 
be  held  at  Inverness,  reported  the  state  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  progress  for  the  Show,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing details  : — Since  the  last  general  meeting,  the  amount 
of  the  different  premiums  had  been  fixed,  and  re- 
peatedly advertised.  The  whole  sum  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  Show,  exclusive  of  medals,  was 
.1037/.'  10s.  ;  being  227/.  more  than  on  last  occasion  in 
1839,  and  was  divided  among  the  various  departments 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  imple- 
ments, &c,  predominance  being  given  to  the  breeds  to 
which,  locally,  most  importance  was  attached; 

The  following  resolution,  altering  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting,  was  then  passed  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
crowding  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  collision  with 
another  society  which  had  appointed  the  same  time  and 
place  :  "  That  the  General  Meeting  approve  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Directors  of  12th  June,  and  appoint  the 
Show  to  be  held  at  Inverness  in  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  remit  to  the  deputation  of  directors  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements." 

Mr.  Gkaham,  of  Balgowan,  in  reference  to  the 
Museum,  said — that  in  the  department  of  Models,  the 
collection  was  very  incomplete,  only  one  had  been  added 
since  last  general  meeting,  and  the  want  of  many  others, 
illustrative  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
complaint  on  the  part  of  visitors.  Steps  were  being 
taken  to  supply  deficiencies  in  Grains,  Grasses,  Grass 
Specimens,  and  Tree  Seeds,  and  to  polish  and  arrange 
the  specimens  of  Timber,  while  the  Entomological 
collection  had  undergone  a  thorough  repair.  The 
prize  samples  of  grain  received  from  the  local  Socie- 
ties, and  lodged  in  terms  of  the  Society's  premium 
list,  have  fully  sustained  the  character  of  former  years, 
both  with  regard  to  weight  and  quality  of  the  grain, 
and  in  some  instances  have  even  surpassed  any  which 
have  been  previously  received.  The  advantage  of  the 
premiums  awarded  for  competitions  in  seeds  had  been 
fully  proved,  and  in  particular,  reference  might  be  made 
to  the  great  improvement  in  the  grain  sent  from  the 
county  of  Nairn.  The  Museum  had  received  an  addi- 
tion to  its  pictures,  in  the  painting  of  the  Coaching 
Stallion  "  Splendour,"  executed  by  Mr.  Gourlay  Steell, 
and  which  has  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
all  who  had  as  yet  seen  it.  The  number  of  persons 
who  had  visited  the  Museum  since  last  general  meeting 
of  13th  January,  was  3600,  being  upwards  of  900  indi- 
viduals more  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  shows  that  the  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  this  institution  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
The  directors  have  to  express  their  high  approbation 
of  the  whole  management  under  Mr.  Lawson,  the  con- 
servator. 

Mr.  Horne,  of  Langwell,  said  that  he  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  a  proof  of  the  report,  which 
would  next  day  be  made  to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Association  ;  the  report  was  divided  into  different  heads. 
1.  What  has  been  done,  in  terms  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Association,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  by  investi- 


gations in  the  laboratory  and  elsewhere,  and  to  diffuse  | 
that  knowledge  throughout  the  country.  2.  On  the 
present  state  of  the  Association,  as  regards  its  efficiency 
as  an  institution  to  promote  these  objects.  3.  On  the 
benefits  rendered  by  the  Association,  and  its  prospects 
of  continued  usefulness.  A  vacancy  had  taken  place 
in  the  committee  of  management  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Highland  Society,  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son,  of  Drumore,  and  he  had  to  propose  that  Dr.  Bal- 
four, professor  of  botany,  be  nominated  in  his  place. — 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baillie,  of  Coulterallers,  stated  that  the  Directors 
still  continue  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  class  of 
cottage  premiums  ;  they  have  endeavoured,  both  by  in- 
serting them  in  the  annual  premium  list,  and  by  adver- 
tising in  the  newspapers,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  subject,  but  partly  from  the  novelty  having 
ceased,  and  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  a  great 
many  parishes  have  already  competed,  few  districts 
now  ask  for  these  premiums,  and  even  when  they  do 
ask  for  them,  they  do  not  always  send  in  reports  of 
competition.  He  farther  observed,  that  while  the 
Society  had  for  many  years  been  anxious  to  promote 
the  comforts  of  the  married  peasantry,  it  had  neglected 
to  do  auything  for  unmarried  farm-servants.  Every 
one  knows  that  50  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  the 
farm-steadings  of  Scotland  were  much  inferior  to  what 
they  now  are  ;  and  that  when  a  better  class  of  houses 
was  built  for  the  tenantry,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  .accommodation  of  the  unmarried  ploughmen,  who 
had  generally  the  loft  over  the  stable  assigned  for  their 
sleeping  apartment,  which  neither  promoted  their 
health  nor  their  comfort.  He  trusted  that  when  the 
list  of  premiums  came  under  consideration  next  year, 
the  Directors  would  offer  a  premium  to  the  proprietor 
who  should,  within  a  limited  period,  build  the  most 
approved  farm-steading,  affording  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  farm-servants.  He  was  happy  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  ploughing  matches. 
Medals  to  ploughmen  was  a  very  old  and  popular  pre- 
mium of  the  Society,  and  while  the  cost  of  them  was 
small,  and  the  intrinsic  value  trifling,  like  the  medal 
given  to  the  successful  soldier,  their  acquisition  afforded 
a  high  qualification  to  the  winner,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Society  would  continue  to  give  them,  and  that  while 
the  great  proprietor  or  the  wealthy  tenant  was  able  to 
exhibit  his  gold  medal  or  piece  of  plate  for  some  useful 
improvement  in  agriculture,  the  industrious  ploughman 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  show  to  his  friends  the 
medal  which  his  skill  in  his  art  had  procured  for  him. — 
From  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of  July  9, 1846. 


lUcbtojs. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  the  neglect  which  several 
valuable  works  lately  sent  us  have  apparently  received 
at  our  hands.  Press  of  business  connected  with  the 
other  sections  of  the  Paper  has  hitherto  hindered  us 
from  giving  the  requisite  attention  to  them  ;  but  we 
shall  endeavour  within  the  uext  fortnight  to  overtake 
our  arrears  in  this  matter. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Harleston,  July  8. —  The  Advantages  of  Low  Fences 
and  the  Expenee  of  Clipping  them. — Resolution  :  As 
clipped  fences  are  generally  accompanied  by  what  are 
equally  necessary,  clean  cut  borders  and  ditches,  the 
Club  has  taken  both  subjects  into  consideration,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the  practice  may  be 
best  shown  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  evils  of  high 
hedges  and  uncut  borders.  These  are,  the  obstruction 
of  sunshine  and  air  from  the  headlands  and  sides  of 
fields,  rendering  them  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  the 
crops  on  them  bad  in  proportion,  notwithstanding  that 
more  manure  is  frequently  deposited  on  them  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  field  by  stock  seeking  shade  or 
shelter — the  latter,  however,  during  cold  winds,  not 
being  equal  to  that  from  a  good  clipped  fence.  They 
afford  also  greater  harbour  to  birds  and  other  animals, 
injurious  to  the  crops,  and  greatly  encourage  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Low  and  neatly-clipped  fences,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental,  admitting 
light  and  air  equally  to  every  part  of  the  field,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfect  growth  and  ripening  of  corn  ; 
whilst  early  and  careful  cutting  of  ditch  and  border 
Grass  prevents  the  spreading  of  weeds,  keeps  the 
ditches  in  good  order  at  less  expense,  and  affords  better 
feed  after  the  corn  crops  are  removed.  When  the 
Club  considers  the  trifling  expense  at  which  these  ad- 
vantages are  obtained,  it  would  be  surprised  that  the 
clipping  of  fences  should  be  so  seldom  practised,  but  for 
the  knowledge  that  the  covenants  in  almost  every  lease 
prevent  its  adoption.  It  believes  also  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  idea  amongst  many  farmers  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive operation.  Those  entertaining  such  an  opinion 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Club  has  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  on  an  average  of  farms  in  this  district 
(noted  for  its  small  inclosures),  low  fences  maybe  cut 
once  a  year  for  the  small  sum  of  2d.  per  acre  !  and 
that  the  border  and  ditch  Grass  may  be  cut  once,  and 
the  fences  twice,  for  double  that  charge.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  borders  and  ditches  should  be  first 
cleaned,  taking  care  to  complete  that  part  of  the  work 
before  the  seeds  of  the  Grasses  or  weeds  are  ripe  ;  the 
produce  either  to  be  given  to  store  stock  in  yards,  or 
made  into  a  stack  of  coarse  hay.  The  fences  to  be  cut 
immediately  after  ;  and  again,  if  thought  necessary,  at 
Michaelmas  ;  the  clippings  to  be  carried  into  yards  for 
manure.  The  second  cutting,  removing  those  shoots 
which  would  otherwise  harden  in  the  winter,  renders 


the  first  clipping  so  much  easier,  as  not  materially  to 
increase  the  expense.  The  Club  cannot  conclude  this 
resolution  without  expressing  a  hope  that,  amongst 
other  alterations  in  the  covenants  in  leases  which  it  has 
previously  recommended,  the  restrictions  on  the  clipping 
of  fences  may  be  removed. 

Farm  Memoranda. 

Spring  Park,  near  Croydon. — You  were  kind 
enough,  some  time  ago,  to  make  room  in  your  columns 
for  a  few  observations  of  mine,  on  the  s/stem  of  thin 
s'owing,  and  for  an  account  of  a  considerable  failure  in 
my  Wheat  crop  last  year,  which  might  appear  to  some 
as  having  arisen  from  that  practice  ;  I,  therefore,  think 
it  but  fair  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  an  excursion 
I  this  spring  made  to  the  farms  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis 
(the  great  advocate  of  the  system),  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  myself,  as  far  as  might  be  done  by  a 
single  visit,  upon  the  spot,  of  the  real  effects  of  his 
practice.  My  visit  was  made  upon  the  28th  of  April 
last,  without  any  previous  appointment.  Mr.  Davis 
was  not  at  home  ;  but  I  was  very  civilly  received  by  his 
bailiff,  or  grieve,  who  accompanied  me  over  almost 
every  field  of  the  two  farms.  These  are  near  each 
other,  and  embrace,  as  I  understood,  about  260  acres 
of  arable,  besides  some  40  acres  of  wood.  The  soil  fop 
the  greater  part  is  exceedingly  poor,  being  chiefly  a 
sort  of  red  .gravel  in  a  tenacious  ochry  cement,  ol  ten 
consolidating  into  a  concrete  rock,  which  comes  close 
to  the  surface  in  large  masses  ;  and  in  other  parts 
forms  a  hard  till,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  up. 
In  the  better  spots  there  is  found  a  covering  of  dark 
loam,  and  here  and  there  a  considerable  portion  of  sand. 
The  whole  is  of  a  wet  springy  nature,  and  required 
thorough  draining  throughout — which  has  been  per- 
formed over  most  of  it  with  tiles.  Few  subjects  can 
be  imagined  more  discouraging  to  a  farmer  ;  and  yet, 
on  reaching  the  principal  farm  of  Spring  Parle,  I  was 
struck  at  once  with  the  superior  appearance  of  its 
cultivation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  lands 
which  I  had  passed  on  the  way  from  London  to 
Croydon  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  first  field  I 
entered  was  sown  with  Peas  in  wide  drills,  which 
were  being  horse-hoed.  They  were  10  inches  high  or 
more,  and  of  the  most  healthy  hue.  Here  I  was  met 
by  the  bailiff,  who  took  me  to  the  next  field,  which  was 
under  Wheat.  This  was  also  in  drills  12  inches  asunder. 
He  asked  me  to  say  whether  I  thought  the  plant  suffi- 
ciently thick,  and  I  could  not  but  admit  that  it  was  so  j. 
it  was  fully  and  even  luxuriantly  grown,  and  gave 
every  promise  of  a  heavy  crop.  From  thence  we  went 
over  other  fields  under  Wheat  and  Barley,  all  of 
which,  though  not  equally  advanced,  exhibitt  d  the  same 
appearance  of  health.  There  were  some  poor  spots 
on  which  the  plant  was  thin,  as  if  it  had  misgiven  ;  but 
such  were  rare,  and  over  the  whole  there  was  ample 
promise  of  a  luxuriant  crop.  Over  the  whole  Wheat, 
the  bailiff  assured  me  that  fee  seed  was  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  three  pecks  per  acre  ;  but,  then,  all  had 
been  sown  in  the  preceding  October.  Barley  was  sown 
at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  to 'the  acre,  and  some  sown  in 
January  was  as  tall  and  luxuriant  as  the  Wheat.  The 
Oats  were  less  advanced,  but  promised  well,  though, 
sown  with  only  seven  pecks  to  the  acre.  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  was  the  crops  of  Beans,  which  though 
planted  in  several  fields,  not  of  the  be.-t  soil,  were  re- 
gular and  luxuriant,  and  already  full  a  foot  high,  exhi- 
biting that  rich  dark  succulent  blade  which  is  the  best 
warrant  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  These  were 
planted  in  drills  of  27  to  28  inches,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood, in  the  month  of  October.  Other  fields  were 
covered  with  a  dense  and  rich  carpet  of  Red  Clover 
(without  admixture  of  any  other  Grasses),  which  had 
already  attained  considerable  height.  Over  the  whole 
there  reigned  a  very  remarkable  aspect  of  thriving 
health  ;  but  a  still  more  remarkable  feature  was  the 
total  absence  of  all  weeds  :  not  a  Dock  or  Thistle  or 
Rag-weed  was  to  be  seen.  Some  young  annuals  had 
sprung  up  between  the  drills,  but  these  were  fast  yield- 
ing to  the  horse-hoe,  which  was  making  its  progress 
through  the  Pulse  crops,  and  to  the  hand-hoes,  which 
were  performing  the  same  duty  between  the  drills  of 
the  corn  crops.  I  must  say  I  never  saw  so  clean  a 
farm.  "  We  can't  afford  to  grow  weeds  here,"  said  the 
bailiff,  when  I  remarked  to  ghim  the  absence  of 
these  nuisances.  There  were  several  things  which 
I  saw,  which  induced  me  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  rotation  observed  on  these  farms.  I  had  men- 
tioned my  own  loss  by  the  worm,  particularly  in 
ley  land,  and  was  informed  that  they  never  took  Wheat 
or  any  corn  crop  after  ley  ;  they  break  it  up  with  Beans 
and  Peas,  without  any  manure,  which  they  find  give  a 
very  paying  crop,  and  which  not  only  do  not  suffer  frora 
wireworm  themselves,  but,  by  the  tilth  they  require, 
clean  the  land  from  these  destructive  reptiles,  and  insure 
a  good  crop  of  Wheat  afterwards.  Another  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Davis's  system  is,  that  he  never  sows  Rye-grass 
seeds,  but  Red  Clover  alone,  which  is  mowed  twice  fop 
hay,  and  then  ploughed  down  for  Beans  and  Peas,  as 
aforesaid.  A  third  point  of  practice  seems  highly  de- 
serving of  imitation.  The  Beans  are  sown  so  early  as 
September  and  October,  and  the  ground  being  con- 
stantly stirred  and  kept  clean  by  horse-hoeing,  it  is  fit 
about  May  or  June  to  receive  a  crop  of  Turnip,  which 
is  sown  between  the  rows,  and  which,  after  the  Beans 
have  been  cut,  come  into  feed  sheep,  as  Mr.  Davis  says, 
in  September  or  October.  His  rotation  is  as  follows  : — 
1st  year — Rye  and  Tares,  after  the  "Wheat,  eatoff  hy  sheep  in 
in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  followed  hy  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Swedes,  and  Turnips,  with  a  liberal  dressing:  of  farm- 
yard dung. 
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2d   year— Oats  or  Barley  sown  with  Clover. 

3d   year — Clover,  twice  cut,  or  mown  for  hay. 

4th  year— Beans  and  Peas  ;  Turnips  between  the  Bean  drills, 
eat  off  by  sheep. 

5th  year— Wheat. 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Davis  observes,  he  gets  three  green  and 
three  corn  crops  in  five  years,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  fine  keep  for  stock.  His  returns  are  great:  5  qrs. 
of  the  best  Wheat,  up  to  13  qrs.  of  Oats,  and  above  8 
of  Barley,  to  the  imperial  acre  ;  and,  though  it  may  be 
presumptuous  to  judge  from  one  cursory  inspection,  I 
do  think  the  Wheat  and  Barley  promised  no  less.  The 
quantity  of  seed  allowed  to  an  acre  has  already  been 
mentioned  ;  but  those  who  may  desire  further  particu- 
lars on  this,  or  other  parts  of  Mr.  Davis's  management, 
would  do  well  to  send  for  his  pamphlets  on  "  the  Injury 
and  Waste  of  Corn  from  Thick  Sowing,"  and  also  on 
"  the  Resources  Farmers  Possess,"  which  will  amply 
repay  the  cost  and  time  of  perusal.  I  inquired,  too. 
what  establishment  of  men  and  horses  was  required 
to  maintain  the  farms  in  their  present  clean  and  pro- 
ductive state.  I  was  informed  that  they  had  five  pair 
of  horses,  which,  beside  the  farm  work,  drag  to  market 
the  wood  of  the  coppice  :  that,  in  addition  to  the  -five 
ploughmen,  there  were  either  two  or  three  permanent 
labourers,  besides"  an  odd  man"  to  look  after  the  cows 
and  buildings.  There  was  a  dairy  woman  of  course. 
The  hand-hoeing  was  done  by  men  at  4s.  per  acre,  and 
one  hoeing  was  generally  found  sufficient  for  the  corn 
crops,  which  after  that  covered  the  ground  and 
smothered  any  weed  that  might  spring  up.  Strange  to 
say,  all  the  corn  was  flail-thrashed,  there  being  no 
thrashing-mill  on  the  farms.  I  am  aware  that  doubts 
are  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  fact  of  the  small 
quantity  of  seed  used  by  Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, indeed,  that  he  sows  little  less  than  other  people. 
But,  independently  of  the  impropriety  of  such  an  alle- 
gation against  any  gentleman,  unless  fully  supported  by 
proof,  what  could  possibly  be  Mr.  Davis's  object  in 
putting  forth  such  a  misrepresentation,  or  in  advocating 
a  system  which  he-  himself  does  not  pursue  ?  The 
sneers  of  the  surrounding  farmers,  indeed,  and  their 
obstinate  antipathy  to  his  practice,  seem  to  vouch  at 
least  for  its  being  very  different  from  theirs  ;  while  the 
superiority  of  his  crops  over  those  sown  broadcast,  and 
with  full  seed,  by  his  neighbours,  convincingly  prove 
its  advantages.  Why,  then,  doubt  what  Mr.  Davis 
asserts  ?  Look  even  at  the  facts.  Is  not  the  quantity 
of  seed  he  mentions,  if  carefully  distributed,  sufficient 
for  an  acre  drilled  at  12  inches  ?  No  doubt,  if  that 
seed  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  birds — to  the  rotting 
influence  of  moisture  in  undrained  lands — to  being 
choked  by  an  abundant  crop  of  weeds,  which  are  suf- 
fered to  grow  with  its  growth,  and  smother  it  at  their 
will — the  plant  which  will  reach  maturity  from  that  said 
quantity  may  fail  of  being  sufficient  ;  but  if  three  pecks 
of  good  seed  be  properly  distributed  in  drills  1 2  in.wide, 
made  in  land,  clean,  well  drained,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  kept  clean  by  the  hand-hoe  until  beyond  the 
reach  of  weeds,  we  may,  I  do  apprehend,  safely  look  for 
a  large  crop  from  it — such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Davis 
reaps.  But  much  will  depend  upon  early  sowing;  clean, 
dry,  and  well-conditioned  ground  ;  and  careful  and  suf- 
ficient weeding  afterwards  :  and,  until  this  system  shall 
have  been  fully  and  honestly  pursued  from  first  to  last, 
and  found  to  fail,  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  Mr. 
Davis's  views  or  assertions  as  to  thin  sowing.  Doubt- 
less, failures  may,  and  will,  take  place  occasionally, 
even  when  everything  has  been  duly  performed  to  in- 
sure success  ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  sys- 
tem. In  reply  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  on  that 
subject,  and  in  which  I  adduced  my  own  failure  (from 
worms)  as  a  circumstance  which  might  shake  belief  in 
the  prudence  of  thin  sowing,  he  remarks,  that  he  could 
not  see  the  good  sense  of  providing  for  a  casualty 
(which,  if  it  does  occur,  is  apt  to  do  so  wholesale,  extir- 
pating the  whole  plant,  or  leaving  it  in  patches,  some 
too  thick,  and  some  too  thin),  by  giving  an  overplus  of 
seed— an  injudicious  measure  in  itself,  and  certain  to  do 
injury,  whether;  the  plant  comes  up  thick,  or  is  eaten 
into  patches  by  the  worm.  However  the  matter  stands, 
I  can  at  least  vouch  for  this,  that  Mr.  Davis's  system, 
whatever  it  is,  does  actually  serve  to  produce  an  ample 
plant,  and  excellent  crops  upon  very  inferior  land  — 
crops  immeasurably  surpassing  any  I  observed  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  unsurpassed  themselves  by  the  best 
1  have  this  season  observed  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Scotland.  Surely  such  a  system  is  worthy  of  being 
known  and  studied.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  Mr.  Davis  is  correct  in  asserting  that  his 
proportion  of  seed  is  sufficient ;  nay,  that  less  would 
possibly  do ;  but  then  the  tilth  and  general  manage- 
ment must  correspond  with  this  mode  of  sowing.  We 
have  all  seen  what  a  few  seeds  well-tended  in  a  garden 
may  produce,  and  there  is  no  reason,  save  that  of  cost 
m  labour,  against  a  whole  farm  being  similarly  ma- 
naged. In  the  same  way,  dibbling  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  mode  of  sowing  in  respect  to  seed  ;  but  the 
most  perfect  fair  play  must  be  given  to  the  plants,  that 
they  tiller  out  freely  and  receive  the  whole  nutriment  of 
the  soil.  Drilling  is  the  next  best  measure  to  reconcile 
economy  of  seed  and  labour  ;  but  then  the  ground  must 
be  kept  clean,  in  order  to  give  the  system  fair  play.  Per- 
haps the  best  way,  where  extreme  care  cannot  be  relied 
on,  would  be  to  use  the  ribbing  plough  of  six  to 
nine  coulters  9  inches  apart,  to  make  the  seed  furrrows, 
after  due  tilth  from  the  ordinary  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
rollers  ;  and  then  to  sow  with  the  broadcast  machine. 
The  harrows  drag  all  the  seed  into  the  furrows,  giving 
the  ful  effect  of  drilling,  and  hand-hoeing  can  be  per- 
formed as  well  as  if  really   drilled.     No  Grass  seeds 


should  be  sown  till  after  the  spring  hoeing,  and  thus 
the  seeds  will  have  the  start  of  the  weeds  as  well  as  the 
corn.  Mr.  Davis  purchases  in  ewes  to  give  a  crop  of 
lambs  and  wedders  to  eat  off  his  tares,  roots,  &c. ;  and 
these  he  sells  at  prices  which  would  make  our  farmers'1 
mouths  water.  I  saw  the  last  of  the  lambs  with  their 
mothers  j  the  earliest  had  been  sold,  as  the  bailiff  in- 
formed me,  at  35s.  each,  and  he  hoped  to  realise  30s. 
a-head,  or  more,  for  the  whole.  The  mothers,  which 
had  cost  22s.  to  25s.,  from  being  early  relieved  of  their 
lambs,  fatten  fast  on  the  Rye  and  Tares,  and  sell,  he 
said,  at  40s.  to  45s.  This  is  the  consequence  of  vicinity 
to  good  markets  ;  and  a  railroad  would  enable  us  to 
participate  in  such  good  things,  as  the  railroads  of  the 
south  have  already  done  to  the  farmers  there,  reducing 
thereby  the  exorbitant  monopoly  prices  of  the  London 
market.  His  wedders,  after  consuming  Turnip,  Cab- 
bage, &c,  with  oilcake  in  folds  on  the  ground,  sell  at 
equally  remunerating  rates  to  the  London  butchers. 
Not  a  pound  of  guano,  nor  a  bushel  of  bones,  or  other 
foreign  manure,  is  ever  used  on  these  farms,  nor  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  bare  fallow  known.  The 
manure  made  on  the  farm,  together  with  eating  off  green 
food,  is  found  sufficient  for  keeping  the  ground  in  heart ; 
while  the  horse  and  hand  hoes — where  everything  save 
Clover  seed  is  drilled — keeps  the  land  clean,  securing 
all  its  substance  to  maintain  the  crops,  instead  of  per- 
mitting it  to  be  exhausted  by  nourishing  weeds.  Since 
writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Davis's 
system  has  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  by  others 
as  well  as  me  ;  for  in  No.  23,  1846,  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  (for  June  6),  I  ob- 
serve a  pretty  copious  notice  on  that  system,  given  by 
G.  H.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  at  Newcastle,  to  a  club  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  and  who  had  himself  repaired  to  Spring 
Park,  to  see  and  judge  of  its  effects.  He  appears  to 
have  been  equally  struck  with  everything  he  witnessed 
there,  and  makes  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
bours. It  is  with  this  view,  and  in  the  hope  of  being 
of  some  use  in  publishing  a  system  which  succeeds  so 
well  at  Spring  Park,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
this  long  communication — if  it  even  tends  to  stimulate 
to  the  extirpation  of  weeds  and  cleaning  the  land,  it 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. — J.  B.  Fraser,  Easier 
Moniack,  June  17f  1846,  in  the  Inverness  Agriculturist. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Mechi's  Drainage. — My  friend  Mr.  Mechi  has 
favoured  the  farmers' of  Essex  with  some  advice  in  your 
paper,  the  former  part  of  which,  describing  his  method 
of  making  surface  drains,  they  will  probably  deem  some- 
what unnecessary,  considering,  I  think  justly  so,  that 
the  draining  work  of  this  county  is  as  well  understood 
and  executed  as  any  under  his  management  at  Tiptree 
Hall.  My  principal  object,  however,  in  this  letter  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  your  farming  readers  to  his 
remarks  respecting  the  deep  draining  of  our  strong 
tenacious  clay  soils,  and  Mr.  Mechi  will  excuse  me  for 
remarking  that  his  authority  in  this  matter  is  not  quite 
infallible,  for  this  is  the  second  time  within  a  short 
period  in  which  he  has  come  before  the  public  recom- 
mending very  opposite  systems  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  last  hobby  being,  of  course,  the  best.  The  former 
plan  he  admits  has  failed — the  latter  may.  At  present 
the  question  is  not  a  settled  one,  that  clays  of  the 
description  before  referred  to  will  be  improved  by 
draining.  The  facts,  however,  already  before  the  pub- 
lic show  that  in  many  instances  this  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully, and  also,  that  deep  surface  work,  say  from  4 
or  5  feet,  is  better  than  the  usual  plan  of  24  or  30 
inches.  Now  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Mechi's  inch  pipe  in 
this  particular  case  must  ultimately  fail,  as  it  probably 
will  in  all  others,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  pipes 
or  tiles  of  a  sufficient  calibre  to  admit  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  as  well  as  a  free  exit  for  the  water.  These 
close-textured  clays  will  not  open  or  crack  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  percolation  of  the  water  to  the  drains,  un- 
less the  water  which  they  contain  is  evaporated  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  air  passing  over  the  surface,  as 
well  as  through  the  body  of  the  soil,  and  this  process  is 
not  immediate  ;  probably  several  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  full  effect  of  such  drainage  shows  itself.  Not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Messrs.  Pusey,  Mechi, 
and  Parkes,  I  pronounce  these  small  pipes  to  be  great 
absurdities.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  more  of 
cheapness  than  of  safety  and  durability.  Draining  is 
done  very  much  in  the  winter  months  when  the  work- 
men have  to  contend  with  frost,  snow,  and  rain,  and 
when  it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  free  from  thick  water.  And  I  ask  any  practical 
farmer  or  workman  whether  he  can  place  these  inch 
pipes  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow,  5  feet  cutting,  with 
any  pretension  to  accuracy,  upon  which  success  en- 
tirely depends.  No  tile  or  pipe  should  be  put  into 
any  drain  unless  it  is  so  substantially  made  that  it 
will  bear  force  and  pressure  so  as  to  give  it  firm- 
ness and  position  ;  and  it  is  no  bad  practice  for  a 
boy  to  walk  along  the  pipes  and  press  them  down  with 
his  feet,  placing  and  replacing  such  as  require  it.  Drain- 
ing will  last  for  an  indefinite  time  if  executed  properly, 
but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  this  with  Mr.  Mechi's  one- 
inch  pencil  cases  !  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  M.'s  former 
plan  of  filling  in  the  drain  to  the  depth  of  some  inches 
with  stone,  and  then  placing  the  pipe  upon  the  top,  is 
not  preferable  to  his  present  scheme.  He  further  states 
that  his  drainage  of  last  year,  33  feet  apart  on  his  new 
plan,  has  already  proved  itself  perfect ;  and  with  his 
usual  courtesy,  he  invites  parties  who  may  be  interested 
to  inspect  these  fields.    Of  course  with  corn  growing, 


and  during  the  summer,  this  could  not  be  tested.  But 
I  have  yet  to  learn  how  rain-water  can  find  its  way  16 
feet,  and  if  across  the  incline  30  feet  in  so  short  a  time 
through  stiff  clay  to  the  depth  of  5  feet ;  even  if  these 
drains  continue  open,  which  I  think  is  very  problema- 
tical. Mr.  Mechi  closes  his  letter  with  some  advice  to 
pipe  and  ti'e  makers.  I  proffer  him  the  use  of  my 
establishment  to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  manufacture 
that  he  may  deem  advisable  and  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. Or  I  will  have  made  for  him,  or  for  any  gen- 
tleman, as  many  one-inch  pipes,  weighing  from  1000  to 
1500  lbs.  per  thousand,  as  he  or  they  may  order  (not 
less  than  50,000)  at  12s.  per  thousand,  credit  price.  I 
only  stipulate  that  they  must  be  ordered,  for  such 
things  are  not  kept  in  my  yard,  because  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  man  in  this  country  except  Mr. 
Mechi  would  use  them.  Mr.  Mechi  infers  in  his  letter 
a  criterion  of  value  from  weight  and  size.  Some  time 
since  he  sent  me  an  inch  pipe,  1'2  inches  long,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  he  wanted  for  his  work.  I  find  this 
pipe  weighs  1  lb.  £  oz.  The  common  drain  pipe  de- 
livered from  my  yard  weighs  3  lbs  ;  for  these  I  charge 
27s.  per  thousand  ;  and  the  tile  which  is  much  used  in 
this  neighbourhood,  either  single  or  doubled  upon  each 
other,  for  the  mains  to  catch  the  water  from  the  parallel 
pipe  work,  as  well  as  for  draining,  weighs  5  lbs. ;  for 
this  my  charge  is  35s.  per  thousand.  It  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  that  I  can  be  charged  with  selling  at  ex- 
travagant prices.  I  wish  to  give  as  much  information 
as  I  can  on  a  subject  so  important  to  this  country.  I  . 
have  had  gentlemen  here  from  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom who  have  already,  or  are  about  to  establish  works 
for  manufacturing  cylindrical  pipes.  For  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Kent,  till  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  but  little  was  known  of  this  method 
of  draining.  One  gentleman  from  Shropshire  certainly 
advocated  the  inch  pipe,  but  I  found  that  his  only  rea- 
son was,  that  it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Parkes.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
should  have  given  its  sanction  to  such  a  system  without 
at  least  some  pretension  to  inquiry.— Henry  Dixon, 
Witham,  May  20.     {Essex  Herald.) 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Artificial  Incubation—  C  S  V—  We  have  no  personal  experi- 
ence. "  The  mean  temperature  of  incubation  is  100°  Fahr. ; 
it  may  vary  from  95°  to  105°,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
process  may  be  suspended  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  for  a 
longer  period,  according  to  the  degree  of  extraneous  heat 
which  the  eggs  may  derive  from  then'  situation,  without  fatal 
consequences  to  the  embryo."  See  Johnson's  "Farmers' 
Encyclopaedia." 

Books — Constant  Subscriber- — About  Leases,  &c,  "Low  on 
Landed  Property  : "  and,  for  the  other,  next  week. 

Drill  Hcsbandry — Young  Farmer — Next  week. 

Flax— A  Sub  wants  a  cheap  and  good  machine  for  breaking 
and  scutching  Flax.  Can  any  one  tell  him  where  such  a 
machine  is  to  be  had  ? 

Garden  Farm — Capstick — In  the  meantime  just  look  at  the 
paragraph  in  the  Home  Correspondence. 

Linseed — Owen  Gtendower — In  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  of  other 
meal,  if  given  as  a  jelly  along  with  plenty  of  straw  or  hay 
chaff,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Warnes,  it  will  not 
scour.    See  also  Mr.  Bruce's  experience,  p.  488.    We  have  no  * 
experience  of  steamed  hay  as  food  for  cattle. 

Mangold  Wubzel  —  Constant  Header — Do  not  recommend 
Mangold  Wurzel  seed  to  be  steeped  again.  In  England  we 
have  usually  moisture  enough  to  wet  any  seed  ;  but  a  drought 
coming  on,  as  it  did  this  year,  is  perfect  destruction  to 
steeped  seed.  Gibbs  recommended  steeping  for  a  day,  which  is 
a  bad  plan. 

Mildew — A  Tyro — Berberis  vulgaris  is  no  cause  of  it.  You 
should  harden  the  land  by  folding  sheep  or  using  a  clod- 
crusher  when  the  young  plant  is  up.  Tou  may  also,  accord- 
ing to  someexperience,  use  common  salt,  2  or  3  cwt.  per  acre, 
advantageously,  sown  in  spring  during  wet  weather:  and 
perhaps  sow  a  little  thicker. 

Permanent  Grass — Gallicus — We  prefer  sowing  in  spring  if 
"  unaccompanied  hya  crop  of  corn."  If  you  sow  in  autumn 
you  must  at  least  sow  a  bushel  of  Rye  as  a  shelter  against 
frost. 

Received  a  curiously  chaffy  ear  of  Barley,  without  any  accom- 
panying reference  to  it.  The  specimen  is  the  customary 
state  of  a  naked  Barley  from  Nepal,  called  Hordeum  iEgi- 
ceras.  It  is  a  plant  in  a  very  anomalous  state,  but  has  never 
been  examined  critically  by  any  competent  person. 

References — JET  67  Busby — We  always  take  care  to  act  *on  the 
plan  you  suggest.  That  paragraph  is  wholly  an  extract,  as 
is  every  paragraph  under  that  heading.  The  reference  is,  as 
you  will  perceive, to  a  past  volume  of  the  Journal  from  which* 
the  extract  is  taken. 

Rick  Cloths — A  Booth — Sorry  we  cannot  give  you  an  answer 
till  next  week. 

Vetches — Very  Ignorant — Spring  and  winter  Vetches  have  no 
differences  recognised  by  botanists ;  but  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  eye  of  the  farmer.  Tou  dare  not  sow  spring 
Vetches  in  autumn,  unless  you  can  bargain  for  such  another 
winter  as  the  last  we  had.  Plants  acquire  habits  by  a  long 
and  same  experience ;  and  thus  winter  Vetches  have  ac- 
quired the  useful  quality  of  hardiness,  while  spring  Vetches 
possess  that  of  rapid  growth  from  the  moment  of  germina- 
tion, with,  however,  a  liability  to  injury  by  frost. 

Errata — For  "sentiments"  in  the  45th  line  from  the  bottom 
of  col. «,  p.  485,  read  "sentiment."  For  "actually"  in  the 
13th  line  from  the  top  of  col.  a,  p.  491  read  "  annually."  For 
"  hlackfaced  Cheviot "  in  the  27th  line  from  the  bottom  of 
col.  c,  p.  492,  read  "Blackfaced,  Cheviot."  For  "wider"  in 
the  50th  line  from  the  bottom  of  .col.  e,  p.  491,  read  "lower.* 


JMarftets, 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  20.— Per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Be«tScots,Herefords,&c  4a    Oto-Jn 
Best  Short  Horns 
Second  quality  Beasts     - 
Calves      - 

BbbI  Downs  &  Half-bredn 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wools     -        -      — s  to 

Ditto  (shorn)         -    8  10      4    0 

Ewes  and  second  quality      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)         .8688 

Lambs     - 

PiK« 


Beasts,  2895;  Sheep  and  Lambs",  32,190;  Calves, 184;  Pigs,  NiO. 
The  EUpply  of  Beasts  is  considerably  leBS,  and  trade  brisk  at  on*  quota* 
tions  ;  a  few  of  the  choicest  Scots  have  made  4s  4d.— The  supply  of  Sheep 
continues  about  the  same;  there  are  more  buyers  to-day,  several  are  taken 
for  keeping.  Trade  is  a  little  better  for  selling  quail  ties.— Lamb  trade  la 
hardly  so  good. — Veal  and  Pork  trades  are  exceedingly  heavy* 

Fbiday,  July  24, 

Our  trade  for  Beef  Is  hardly  so  good  as  on  Monday  ;  4s  2d  is  the  top  price 
of  choicest  Scots,  and  4s  of  ihe  most  selling  Shorthorns ;  and  many  are  Bold 
rather  under  theee  prices..— Sheep  trade  is  heavy.  Bem  Downs,  4s  to  4s  2d  ; 
Long-wools,  8s  8d  to  4s  ;  Ewes,  &c,  8s  4d  to3s  8d. — Lamb  is  not  so  much  in 
demand;  some  of  the  choicest  make  nearly  5b  Sd,  but.  other  qualities  are 
lower.— Calvea  are  a  little  dearer;  a  choice  one  makes  nearly  4s  8d.— Fork 
trade  continues  heavy. 

Beaats,  876 ;  .Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,860 ;  Calves,  402 ;  PigB,  250. 

41,  Went  Smith  field.. 
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COYENT  GARDEN",  Jclt  25.— The  supply  of  Vegetables 
this  week  has  been  somewhat  limited,  but  fruit  has  been  pretty 
abundant.  Pine-apples,  both  English  and  Foreign,  are  plen- 
tiful but  trade  for  them  is  heavy.  There  is  abundance  ot  good 
Grapes  in  the  market ;  and  Plums,  both  English  and  Foreign, 
are  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  also  been  unusu- 
allv  abundant.  The  supply  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries  has 
been  well  kept  up;  the  latter  are, however,  becoming  very  scarce. 
Gooseberries  are  abundant,  anda  considerable  quantity  of  Dutch 
Currants  has  been  offered.  Apples  and  Pears  are  sold  at 
nominal  prices.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  considering  the  sea- 
son, and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Lemons  are  much  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  ob- 
tained at  last  week's  prices,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are 
also  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  scarce 
and  dear.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Ac,  are  good,  but  the 
latter  hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  rather 
scarce,  and  good  young  samplesfetch  high  prices.  Beans  remain 
nearlv  the  same"  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Potatoes  fetch  from  5s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  The  supply  of  Ash- 
leaved  Kidneys  is  somewhat  limited.  Lettuces  and  other 
Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  ot 
Heaths,  Jasmines,  Kalosanthes,  Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Pelargo- 
niums, Tuberoses,  Ciuerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Gooseberries  green.per  hf.-sv.,&*  (05* 
Currants,  red,  per  hf.-sv.,  4$  to  b* 
whlie. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4«toG* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  6i 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush.,3*io&* 

—  Kitchen,  3j  6d  toil 
Pears,  per  hi.-sieve,  3*  to  7« 
Melons,  each,  u  to  fti 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6*  to  lfi* 
Nectarines,  per  dui.,  6*  to  15* 
Oranges, per  doien,  1«M  2tGd 

—  pet  100,  i*  to  l<5( 

—  Seville,  per  WO,  St  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2t  to  S-i  6d 
Lemons,  uer  dozen.  1*  to  3* 

—        per  100,  7*  to 


Strawberries,  per  pottle,  1*  to  2* 
Raspberries,  per  pottle.  Is  to  Is  3d 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8<i 
Almouds,  per  peck,  €l 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  S«  to  3i 
Filberts,  English,  p.l00.ibs.,SOz  to  & 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs-,  80*  to  90* 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  12s  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  (J*  to  8* 


VEGETABLES. 


C&bbaces,  per  dor.,  6d  to  is  3d 
Caullilowers,  per  doz.,  6*  to  10* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3* 
French  Beans,  per  ht.-sv.,  2*  6d  to  Ai 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3*  to  6* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  cwt-,  E*  to  IS* 

—  bushel,  2*  6d  to6* 

—  Kidney,  per  cwt.,4*to6* 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  3d  to  6d 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  \0d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  id  to  1*  6  J 
Horse  Radisn,  per  bundle,  2*  XoG$ 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle, id  to  Bd 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  1*  to  5* 
Cuoutnbers,  each,  Ad  to  1*  Gd 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Is  fid  to  3* 
Leeks,  per  doz. bunches,  2d  to  id 
Celery,  per  bundle,  is  to  1*  6d 


Carrots,  per  bunch,  4dto  lOd 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  5* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  3d 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  1  *  to  2* 

—  —         Cos,  1*  to  2t  6d 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  9d  'o  It 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  6J  to  3* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  -id 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bun-  6d  to  8J 
Paxsley,'per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  fid 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  fid  to  Bd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  Ad 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Shithfeeld,  July  23. 

Prime  Mead.Hay    78s  to    84s  I  New  Hay        6Ut  to   73s  I  NewClr.  — a  to   —a 
Infr.New&Rowen  60  70    | Clover  76  to  110    [  Straw        28         32 

John  Coopbx,  Salesman. 
CuiEBERLASD   MARKET,  Julv.23. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay     66*  to  80s  |  Old  Clover  lOO^toiiSs] 

Inferior  -  —  —       Inferior  do.     80  90    (Straw  28sio34i 

New  Hay        -  51         66    \  New  Clover  75  84    | 

Joshua  B\keh,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  July  2-4. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        70s  to    80s  1  Old  Clover  105s  to  110s  1 

Inferior  Hay     -        —  —  I  Infr.      ,,        —  —  1  Straw        28s  to  32i 

New  Ha*  60  68  I  New  Clover    80  95  I 


Aed    . 

44 

M 

Whitt 

40 

SI 

Grind. 

Sfi 

28 

Feed 

23 

26 

Potato 

37 

30 

Potato 

U4 

«7 

Harrow 

36 

48 

Lon^pod  — 

— 

Grey 

32 

34 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
CAMELLIAS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROti  &  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Proprietor  of  the  Edmonton 
Nursery  to  offer  for  Public  competition,  on  the  premises,  on 
Tuesday  the  25th  of  August  next,  the  Stock  of  valuable 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  finest  collection  of 
choice  UanUsi.is  and  Dryandras  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 
Besides  the  Banksias  and  Dryandras,  which  number  nearly 
100Q  plants  of  B2  choice  and  "rare  species,  the  collection  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  Iloveas,  Gompholobiums,  Pimeleas, 
Chorozemas,  Kennedyiis,  tfce.  j  among  which  are  several  new 
and  valuable  species.  There  is  also  a  line  collection  of  Ca- 
mellias, set  with  bloom  at  every  point,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  Double  Whites,  Stripes,  Fimbriate,  Hume's-blush,  Don- 
kelarii.  Tricolor,  Candtdiesima,  and  Imbricata.  A  few  of 
the  plants  are  large,  bushy,  and  handsome,  and  the  remainder 
small,  saleable  stuff.  The  Sale  will  commence  at  12  o'clock 
precisely.  Catalogues  will  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two. 
Leytonstone,  July  25. 


MEXICAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  cSc  S.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Co-vent- 
garden,  on  Tuesday,  28th  Jcly,  at  12  for  1  precisely,  AN 
IMPORTATION  OF  ORCHIDS,  just  received  from  Vera  Cruz, 
collected  in  a  district  800  miles  distant  from  the  last  parcel 
received  from  Mexico  ;  it  comprises  many  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  and  other  varieties  :  also  favourite  species 
of  Leelias,  Oncidiums,  Epidendrums,  tbc.  &c.,  and  a  few  Ferns. 
Ou  view  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


HOPS,  Friday,  July  24. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  nouce  in  the  Hop  market.    The  demand  for  con- 
sumption continues  on  the  Increase,  at  fully  last  week's  prices.  The  accounts 
from  the  plsata,i'<ns  received   this  morning  are   not  so  favourable  on  the 
whole ;  and  the  duty  by  many  is  thought  to  be  much  overrated  at  .£' :  i  ,(  00. 
Pattbnohn  &  Smith,  rJ  op-  Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  20, 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolkj  this 
morniDg,  was  much  larger  than  we  have  received  for  some 
months  past,  and  before  any  progress  could  be,  made  with  the 
sale  a  reduction  of  5s.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to,  at  which  de- 
cline the  whole  was  pretty  well  cleared.  In  Foreign  business 
was  exceedingly  limited,  holders  not  being  inclined  to  take 
more  than  Is,  or  2s.  per  qr.  less  than  last  week,  and  that  only 
on  such  parcels  as  were  pressed  for  sale. — Grinding  Barley  is 
Is.  per  qr.  lower. — Beans  are  the  turn  cheaper.  There  were  a 
few  samples  of  new  White  Peas  at  market,  the  quality  of  which 
was  variable ;  they  realised  40s.  to  44s.  per  qr. — Oats  are  dull, 
and  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  qr.  cheaper. — The  top  price  of  Flour  is  re- 
duced to  46s.  per  sack. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.          S.  S.                          S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White    48  50 

■               Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          ,    40  60 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier    30  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    25  28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    24  28 

—  Irish Feed    22  25 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ —  — 

—  Hertford  and  Essex 

Rye 30  34 

Beans,  Maragan,  old  and  new     32  to  35        Tick    34  46 

— —        Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    38  to  42       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  40       Maple  33  36 

Fbiday,  July  20. 
The  arrivals  of  Corn  of  aU  kinds,  either  English  or  Foreign, 
during  the  week  have  been  small,  and  the  business  transacted 
since  Monday  was  on  a  most  limited  scale.  Sales  of  Wheat 
could  not  he  made  without  submitting  to  a  further  decline  ; 
bonded  was  inquired  after  for  Belgium  and  Holland,  where 
prices  now  exceed  those  of  this  market  for  Red  Wheat ;  the 
Rye  crop  there,  as  also  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  is  very  badly 
spoken  of. — Barrel  Flour  is  less  in  demand,  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  been  much  pressed  for  sale  at  25s.  to  26s. — The  re- 
ports from  Ireland  and  the  Continent  speak  very  badly  of  Po- 
tatoes j  Indian  Corn,  in  consequence,  continues  inquired  after 
for  the  former  country  at  27s.  to  27s.  Gd.  perqr.  for  floating  car- 
goes.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value. — Sales 
of  Oats  are  confined  to  needy  purchasers,  who  are  compelled  to 
pay  former  prices. 

I5IPEEIAL  AVERAGES, 

Wheat.    Barley,  i     Oats. 

Jan.       13  per  Quarter.      62i  Od     37*  Id 

27    3 

27    4 

62  10        27     6 

62     3         27     7 

60  10        £7  10 


-July 


6  weeks'  Aggres-.  Aver.       sill        27    5        33    7        33    8       37    4 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain        6 


Rye. 
234  8d      32i  Ad 
23     3 
23     6 
23    3 


B«=ana. 
35i  3d 

36  4 

37  6 


Peas. 
34>  9d 
32  6 
35  0 
35  6 
35    3 


EDMONTON  NURSERY  TO  LET.— The  present 
Proprietor,  being  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  above  NUR- 
SERY, and  with  a  view  to  render  the  terms  of  entrance  more 
moderate,  has  directed  Messsrs.  PROTHEROE  &,  MORRIS 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  Stock  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
BY  AUCTION  ;  and  is  now  ready  to  offer  the  Lease,- the  Glass 
erections  {amounting  to  about  four  thousand  feet),  and  the 
Stock  of  Evergreens  and  Shrubs  in  the  ground,  upon  very 
advantageous  terms.  Should  anv  one  prefer  taking  the  Lease 
and  Glass  only,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  effect  a  Sale  of 
the  out-of-door  Stock  in  October. 

A  very  desirable  opening  is  here  presented  to  anv  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  capital,  the  Nursery  being  well  situated,  with 
exceUent  Dwelling-house,  and  moderate  Rent. —  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  "by  application  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  Henchsian,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. — 
July  25,  1846. 


Diagram  showingthe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  18. 
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Just  published,  price  Gd., 

NATIONAL    UNIFORMITY    OF    GAUGE.      A 
Short  Letter  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  submitting  Reasons  for 
preferring  the  original  recommendations  of  the  Gauge  Com- 
missioners to  the  recent  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Published  by  W.  Stephenson,  12  and  13,  Parliament-street. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©fie  Hatlfoau  (iTfironi'de 

Of  Saturday,  July  IS,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— ACTIONS  AT  LAW— RETURN 
OF  TARIFFS  GRANTED  THIS  SEASON— SAFETY  PRE- 
TENCE OF  BROAD  GAUGE  PARTIZANS  —  DIRECT 
LINES  AND  BRANCH  SYSTEM. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Great  Luxembourg,  Directors' 
Report — Cologne  and  Mundtu,  Meeting  of  Shareholders — 
Meetings  to  Approve  Bills  before  Parliament — Meetings  of 
Shareholders  to  Affirm  or  Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Committee — Report  to  Admiralty  un  Holyhead  Railway 
and  Harbour. 

PLEASURE  EXCURSIONS.— On  tho  South-Eastern  ;  Chid- 
dingstone  and  Lever,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— A  few  Plain  Reasons  why  the 
Gauge  Commissiomrs'  Report  should  receive  Legislative 
Sanction — Lushington's  Postscript  on  the  Gauge  Evidence, 
Witnesses  and  Judges. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Programme  of  Par- 
liamentary Business — Progress  of  Bttls  —  Committees  on 
Opposed  Bills. 

Progress  of  Works — Accidents — The  Act  to  facilitate  the  Dis- 
solution of  Railway  Companies  —  Iron  Trade  —  Patents  — 
Meetings — Tenders  for  Loans — Contracts — Dividend — Calls 
— Deposits  returned— Transfer  Books  closed — Correspondents 
— Traffic  Table— Share   Lists— Foreign  Do. — Money  Market 

Paris  Letter — Accident  on  the  Great  North  of  France 

Railway — Hallette's  Atmospheric  Railway— Speed  on  the 
Great  Western — Narrow  Gauge  Engine  Performance — Rail- 
ways in  India — Railways  in  Europe — Great  Western  and 
South  Wales— Gossip  of  the  Week— Law  InteUigence— Mis- 
cellanea. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


LOWER  CLAPTON.— TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  &  Others. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  with  Early  Possession, 
THIRTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  in  full  cultivation  as  a 
MARKET  GARDEN,  within  three  miles  of  Shoreditch  Church; 
or  the  Ground  would  be  let  on  Building  Leases. — For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Cotton,  Solicitors, 
No.  7,  Lothbury,  London. 


NORFOLK. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  at  MICHAELMAS,  at 
SNARE  HILL,  within  One  Mile  of  the  Thetford  station, 
on  the  Norfolk  Railway,  and  Three  Miles  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's,  atEuston.  The  property  comprises  the  Mansion,  fur- 
nished— Manor,  with  fishery — Gardens  and  Farm,' 480  acres. 
Extra  Parochial  and  Tithe  free  ;  no  path  through  the  grounds, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  game..  The  House,  Gardens, 
and  Manor  to  be  let  separately,  if  required. — Apply  to  the 
Bailiff,  at  Snare  Hill. 

SURREY. 

FARMS  TO  BE  LET,  at  Kingswood,  within  three 
miles  of  Reigate  Railway  Station. 
KINGSWOOD  FARM  to  be  LET  on  LEASE,  for  21  years  or 
less,  at  Michaelmas  next ;  comprising  a  Farm-house  and  suit- 
able Out-buildings,  and  600  acres  Arable  (good  Turnip)  Land, 
at  a  money  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  which  includes  tithes  and  rates, 
or  at  a  corn  rent  if  preferred.  Two  smaller  Farms  may  be  had 
adjoining,  if  required,  so  that  a  capitalist,  wishing  to  embark 
10,000i.  in  farming  1000  acres  may  do  so  within  l^hour  of  Lon- 
don. The  shooting  may  be  had  if  required.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  Messrs.  Parke,  63,  Lincoln's-inn- Fields  ;  Messrs.  Nash, 
Surveyors,  Reigate ;  or  Mr.  Kirk,  Kingswood,  Epsom.  The 
tenant,  Mr.  Crews,  will  show  the  principal  farm. 


FLORIST  AND  SEED  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— A  well-known  Establish- 
ment in  the  above,  line  to  be  sold,  doing  for  many  years  a 
most  excellent  trade.  The  situation  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
very  best  in  London,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  most  fashionable 
and  bustling  neighbourhood.  The  above  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  young  Nurseryman  and  Florist  having  ground 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  Establishment,  as  the  situation 
being  so  commanding,  a  most  extensive  business  might  be  done 
in  each  department.  As  the  Proprietor  is  obliged  to  dispose 
of  the  above  in  conse  J>  uence  of  a  death  in  his  family,  the  entire 
Stock,  Fixtures,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  Business, 
may  be  had  a  decided  bargain. — Full  particulars,  with  Inven- 
tory of  Stock,  Fixtures,  &c,  maybe  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  C.  Davis,  Importer  of  Leeches,  Frederick-place,  Newington. 


Knraaro&D  avd  I  at. 


W' ANTED  to  purchase  a  small  SPAN-ROOFED 
GREENHOUSE,  not  less  than  IS  feet  by  12.  It  must 
be  in  good  condition,  and  the  terms  moderate. — Letters,  stating 
lowest  price  for  Cash  and  where  it  can  be  seen,  to  he  addressed 
(prepaid)  to  R.  R.  R.,  Post-office,  East  Sheen,  Surrey. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

W'lLLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


TO  ARTISTS,  &c 
p  ALIGRAPHIC      BLACK-LEAD      PENCILS.— 

V^  These  Pencils  are  perfectly  free  from  grit,  and  for  richness 
of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of  tint,  and  evenness  of  tex- 
ture, are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
to  every  other  description  of  Pencil  now  in  use.  They  will  also 
recommend  themselves  to  all  who  use  the  Black-lead  Pencil  as 
an  instrument  of  professional  importance  or  recreation,  by  their 
being  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  other  Pencils. 

H,  HH,  HHH,  HB.  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*. .    4s.  per  dozen. 

BBB,  EHB 8s.        ,, 

BBBB  1». 

W; — This  Pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  Use. 
May  be  had  of  all  Artists'  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Booksellers, 
&c. ;  and  at  the  Manufacturers',  E.  Wolfe  &  Son,  23,  Church- 
street,  Spitalfields,  London. 

A  single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a  sample,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 


RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS. 

THE  FTEST  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON   TO  BRIGHTON, 

containing  83  Engravings,  price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  London  and  Brighton. 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  4d.,  in  a  Wrapper, 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  between  Vauxhall  and  Guildford. 

Next  Week, 
LONDON  TO  WOLYERTON,  |       LONDON  TO  OXFORD, 
ON  THE  BIRMINGHAM.        ON  THE  GREAT  WESTERN. 
Price  Gd.,  in  a  Wrapper.        |       Price  6d.,  in  a  Wrapper. 


PRICE   FOURPENCE,    OF    ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  fqr  SATURDAY 
LAST,  JULY  IS,  OF 

THE    ATHEN>EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 
Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  from — 
Course  of  Lectures  on   Dra-    "" 
matic  Art,  by  A.W.  Schlegel. 
Translated  by  J.  Black,  Esq. 
Revised  by  Rev.  A.  J.   W. 
Morrison. 
Means  of  rendering  more  effi- 
cient the  Education  of  the 
People.    By  Dr.  F.  W.  Hook. 
Scenery  and  Poetry  of  English 
Lakes.    By  Chas.  Mackay. 


Privateersman,  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago.  By  C  apt.  Marry  at. 

Algiers  in  1815.  By  Count 
St.  Marie. 

Recollections  of  a  Ten  Months' 
Residence  in  Berlin ;  also, 
Extracts  from  Journal  kept 
in  Paris  during  Crisis  in 
1S39.  By  Major  Whitting- 
ham. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of- 


Handbook  for  TraveUers  in 
Switzerland,  &c. 

Lecture  on  Application  of  Che- 
mistry to  details  of  Prac- 
tical Farming.  By  A.  J. 
Bern  ays. 

Reports,  Dispatches,  &c,  on 
British  Position  and  Pros- 
pects in  China.  By  R.  M. 
Martin. 

London  Catalogue  of  Books 
published  in  Great  Britain, 
from  1814  to  1S46. 


Clarence.     By  Miss  Sedgwick. 

The  Debater.    By  F.  Rowton. 

Yital  Christianity.  ByA.Vinet. 
Translated,  with  Introduc- 
tion, by  Rev.  R.  Turnbull. 

Original  Familiar  Correspond- 
ence between  Residents  in 
India,  &c,  &c. 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
French  and  English.  By  G. 
Surenne. 

Publications. 

Conquest  ofScinde.  By  Colonel 
Outram. 

Original  PaperSr— Lord  Mayor's  Dinner  to  Literary  and 
Learned  Societies. 

Foreign  Correspondence^ — Description  of  Candebec 
and  its  Church. 

Oar  "Weekly  Gossip. — Annual  Meeting  of  Archaeological 
Institute— Death  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere—  Booksellers'  Pro- 
vident Retreat  at  Abbott's  Langley—  Copyright  Treaty  with 
Prussia— Pension  to  Bernard  Barton— M.  Ranaud's  Cata- 
logue of  Supplement  of  Arabian  MSS,— Chinese  objects  at 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  France — Works  of  Lavoisier  — 
Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius— Death  of  H.  J.  Michael,  at 
Hamburg  —  Foreign  Gossip  —  Generosity  of  Bohemian 
Nobles— Honours  to  Memory  of  Leibnitz. 

Societies. — Astronomical  :  (Astronomer  Royal,  on  Mea- 
surement of  Arc  of  Longitude  between  Greenwich  and 
Island  of  Yalentia)— Horticultural. 

Fine  Arts— Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R. 
Hay  don— Art-Union  Prize  Sculpture— Drawings  by  Ancient 
Masters— An  Institute  going  a-begging. 

Fine  Art  Gossip— Mr.  Wyatt's  Statue  of  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington  French  Gossij) — Monument  to  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror at  Falaise — French  Society  for  Preservation  of  His- 
torical Monuments — Monuments  to  Leibnitz  and  late  King 
of  Sweden— Model  for  Statue  of  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  at 
Niirnberg. 

Music  and  tne  Dra^a— Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Drury 
Lane — Haymarket — Lyceum  (Above  and  Below] — Princess 
— Queen's  Theatre — St.  James's  (French  Plays). 

Musical  Gossip.— Belgian  Singers  and  French  Operas- 
Native  Talent  at  home — Birmingham  Festival — Philhar- 
monic Directors — Artists  and  Critics — Retirement  ot  Signor 
Mario  —  Rossini's  Return  to  Active  life  —  M.  Aiubroise 
Thomas  at  the  Paris  Academie^ — Copyright  Decision  in 
Germany  —  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Court  Theatre  — 
Foreign  Gossip — M.  Leopold  de  Meyer. 

IVIiscellanea. — Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Sale  of  An  tiqu 
Bronzes — Chinese  Map. 

Order  Tne  AtnenseuEQ  of  any  Bookseller, 
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DESIGNED    FOR   THOMAS    SANDS,    ESQ.,    ELM'S    WOOD,    LIVERPOOL, 

By  J.   W.    THOMSON,    Landscape  Gardener  aad  Hothouse  Designer,  Late   of  Her  Majesty's  Royal   Gardens, 

Kew  and  Windsor. 


MESSRS.  WILLIAMS,  THOMSON,  CHILD,  &  CO.,  Practical  Engineers, 
Hothodse  Builders,  «fcc.,  most  respectfully  beg  to  solicit  tlie  attention  of  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  Amateur  Horticulturists  to  their  newly-invented  Patent,  ECONOMICAL 
BOILER  AND  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  which  for  simplicity  of  construction  and 
ECONOMY  OF  F7EL  AND  LABOUR  in  the  application  of  heat  for  warming  Forcing 
Houses,  Pine  Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  and  other  garden  structures,  either  by  the  Trough, 
Tank,  or  Pipe  system,  stands  unrivalled,  as  it  can  be  fixed,  and  the  success  most  willingly 
guaranteed,  at  full  one-third  less  expense  than  any  other  plan  of  heating  at  present  known. 
It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  warming  Churches,  Private  Rooms,  Entrance  Halls,  and 
Public  Buildings  of  any  size  or  character. 

The  ENGINEERING,  Warming,  and  Ventilating  part  of  their  business  will  be  under  tbe 
direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  long  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  Ms  Essays  on  the  above 
subjects,  and  on  the  application  of  Self-consuming  Smoke  Apparatus  to  be  used  for  steam  and 
other  boilers. 

The  DESIGNS  and  Horticultural  arrangements,  in  conjunction  witb  the  suggestions  and 
plans  of  the  Gardeners  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  may  honour  W..  T.,  &  Co.  with  their 
patronage,  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  well  known  to  the  Horticultural  world  as  a 


Practical  Gardener  of  very  considerable  and  long  experience,  and  as  the  Author  of  a  Practical 
Treatise,  published  in  1838,  on  tbe  Construction,  Warming,  and  Ventilating  of  Hothouses,  and 
other  Garden  structures  ;  previous  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  was,  and  has  ever  since  been,  exten- 
sively engaged  as  a  Landscape  Gardener  and  Garden  Architect — as  Valuer  of  Hothouses  and 
Horticultural  productions,  in  cases  of  Railway  encroachment — Surveyor  and  Projector  of 
Park  and  other  improvements  in  Pleasure-grounds,  Flower  and  Kitchen-gardens,  by  estimate  ; 
and  Contractor  for  their  execution,  where  contracts  are  required:  to  whom  the  Horticultural 
world  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  the  modern  improvements  suggested,  and  now  generally 
adopted  in  the  construction,  building,  heating,  and  ventilating  of  Glass  and  other  erections. 
Their  Patent  Apparatus  can  with  ease  and  little  expense,  with,  great  confidence  and  certainty 
of  success,  be  applied  to  any  plan  of  hot-water  apparatus  which  may  be  found  to  be  defective. 

All  letters  containing  plans  and  suggestions  for  building,  heating,  or  remodelling  of 
Garden  Structures,  Parks,  Pleasure-grourds,  Flower,  and  other  Gardens,  to  be  addressed  to 
J.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  <kc.,  Exotic  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 

References  will  be  furnished,  if  required,  to  the  various  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  and 
most  of  the  principal  Nurserymen,  Pine  and  other  forced  Fruit  Growers,  wlio  have  kindly 
favoured  W.,  T.,  and  Co.'s  inventions  with  tlieir  patronage.  '  ' 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Crtjikshank,  and  the  latest 
Corrections  and  Alterations  of  the  Author. 
No.  VIII.  will  be  published  on  the  31st  inst.,  price  Is.    To  be 

completed  in  Ten  Numbers. 
London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  6d.,  No.  VIII.,  of  the 

ALMANACK"    OF       THE      MONTH. 

-£i-  A  REVIEW    OF    EVERYTHING    AND    EVERYBODY. 

Edited  by  GILBERT  .ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Ponch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published, 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE, 
No.  XX.,  with  a  continuation  of  the  HISTORY  OF  ST. 
GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES,  by  the  Editor. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "Punch"  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  August  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  copiously 
Illustrated  by  LEECH,  the  Second  Part  of  the 

pOMIC    HISTORY     OF    ENGLAND. 
V^  By  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  illustrated  by 
John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING,  and  from  SIX 
to  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will  comprise  from 
Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regularly  with  the 
Monthly  Magazines  until  its  completion. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  S5,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published, price  Is.,  the  Fourth  Edition  (Translated  from 

the  Nineteenth  French  Edition), 
pONSTIPATION  DESTROYED  ;  or  Exposition 
VV  of  natural,  simple,  agreeable,  and  infallible  means,  not 
only  of  overcoming,  but  also  of  completely  destroying  habitual 
Constipation,  without  using  either  purgatives  or  any  artificial 
means  whatever  (discovery  recently  made  in  France,  by  M. 
Warton),  followed  by  numerous  certificates  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  of  distinction.    Free  by  post,  Is.  6d. 

Sold  by  James  Youens  and  Co.,  Tea-dealers,  45,  Ludgate-hill, 
London  ;  and  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


EUGENE  SUE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARTIN,  THE  FOUNDLING  ;  or  the  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  A  VALET-DE-CHAMBRE,  appears 
regularly  in  the  Family  Herald— the  most  popular  Periodical 
of  the  day— a  successful  attempt  to  blend  wisdom  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  utility  with  entertainment.  Tbe  Family  Herald 
is  a  universal  parlour  favourite,  well  adapted  for  leisure 
moments.  Order  No.  168,  or  Part  39— the  former  One  Pennv ;  the 
latter  Sixpence.  All  Booksellers  and  News-agents  sell  the 
Family  Herald. 


'T'HE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  to  be  disposed 

-*-  of  from  the  commencement  in  1841  to  the  end  of  1845.  The 
Numbers  for  1841  half-bound,  the  remaining  years  in  numbers, 
perfect  and  in  good  condition.  Lowest  price  Five  Guineas.— 
Apply  to  M.W.K.,  24,  Nelson-street,  West,  Birmingham. 


Ttt  .  w™?1"*?  IPtb  Flans,  5s. ;  without,  2s.  6d. 
HAMES  AND  METROPOLIS  IMPROVEMENT 
T,      ,.     .      _  PLAN.— FIRST  DIVISION, 
ine  oDjects  of  this  Division  are— to  improve  the  Drainage  of 
the  Metropolis  ;  to  prevent  the  sewage  being  thrown  into  the 
•  1-k?     ♦     U8  t0  Pre«"e  in  a  pure  state  the  water  which  the 
IE*  Jimn.5  f?W**&  to  use  ;  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  by  the  exhalations  from  the  sewers,  and  the  foul 
deposit  lo  the  docks  and  recesses  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  to 
save  and  apply  to  agricultural  purposes,   the  valuable  liquid 
manure  from  the  sewers   which  is  at  present  entirely  wasted  ; 
and  to  convey  this  liquid  manure  in  close  pipes  to  the  land 
without  requiring  receptacles  either  in  town  or  country. 
3v  John  Martin,  K.L.,  30,  AlUop  Terrace,  New-road,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  Part  II.,  price  2s.  6d.,  of 

OUTLINES    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND    PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL  BOTANY.     By  Arthdb  Henfrey,  F.L.S., 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  late  Botanist 
to  tbe  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  KiDgdom. 
Part     I.     The  Elementary  Structure. 
Part    II.    The  Organs  of  Vegetation. 

Part  III.    The  Organs  of  Reproduction,  and  General  Phy- 
siology, in  about  a  month. 
John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row. 


SCOTTISH  UNION   ELR&--AND    fclFE    INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  37,  Cornhill,  London. 
London  Board  of  Directo, 


Charles  Balfour,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
James  Gooden,  Esq. 
H.  M,  Kerashead.  Esq. 
John  Kingston,  Esq. 


Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
Richard  Oliverson.TSsq. 
H.  F.  Sandeman,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Robertson,  Esq. 
G.  Ramsey,  Esq.,  Manager 


Life  Department. 

The  Directors  beg  to  intimate  that  the  SECOND  INVESTI- 
GATION into  the  affairs  of  this  Company  takes  place  on  the 
1st  of  August  next.  Parties  who  effect  insurances  on  the  profit 
scheme  previous  to  that  date  will  participate  in  the  division. 

37,  Cornhill,  London.  F.  G.  Smith,  Secretary, 


GREAT    BRITAIN    MUTUAL     LIFE     ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
14,  Waterloo-place,  and  79,  King  William-street,  City,  London. 
CLAIMS  on  Policies  not  subject  to  be  litigated  or  disputed 
except  with  the  sanction,  in  each  case,  of  a  General  Meeting  of 
the  Members,  to  be  specially  convened  on  the  occasion. 

This  Society  is  established  upon  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  the  mutual  system,  the  whole  of  the  profits  being  divided 
among  tbe  Members,  combining  security  with  profit,  and  afford- 
ing the  facility  of  credit  for  half  the  premium  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  an  extremely  low  rate  of  premium  to  parties  who 
may  prefer  assuring  at  first  upon  the  non-participating  scale, 
with  the  option  of  becoming  Members  any  time  afterwards  by 
paying  the  difference  between  the  two  rates. 
Extract  from  the  Tables  for  an  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 
whole  term  of  life  : — 
Mutual  Rates.  Non-particifating  Rates. 


Age. 


Annual 
Premium. 


£ 

S. ' 

a. 

16 

1 

18 

10 

26 

2 

6 

11 

36 

3 

0 

0 

m 

4 

3 

8 

Half 
Credit. 


£    s. 

0  19 

1  3 

1  10 

2  1 


Age. 


Annual 
I  Premium. 


16 
26 
36 


£    s. 

1    11 

1  18 

2  9 

3  9 


Half 
Credit. 


£    s. 
0    15 

0  19 

1  4 


1    14    11 


Thus,  for  example,  1000£.  maybe  assured  at  the  age  of  26, 
by  the  annual  payment  of  91.  lls.Sri.  for  the  first  five  years. 

Endowments  and  Annuities  granted,  and  assurances  effected 
with  parties  residing  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  without 
expense. 

A.  R.  Irvine,  Managing  Director,14, Waterloo-place. London 


VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY 
No.  18,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Ilawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re* 
quested  to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratrat,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT   LIFE   OFFICE,  50,  R*gen>streetf 
London. — Established  1806. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,0001. 
Annual  Income  140,0G0f.  Bonuses  Declared  529, 00W. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,00(8, 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Gbet.  "  ■ 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq.    ' 
Alexander  Henderson-,  -MM). 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  Healthy  Life. 


Without 

With 

Without        1      With 

Bonus.     |     Bonus. 

Age. 

Bonus.       |   Bonus. 

Age. 

Fortbe  whole  Life.at  an 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

Annual  Payment  of 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d.     1    £  s.  d. 

20 

1  14  10 

2    3    7 

40 

2  14    5     !     3     7  11 

25 

1  18    6 

2    8    1 

45 

3    2    5     1     3  17  11 

30 

2    2    9 

2  13    5 

50 

3  17    0     [     110    8 

35 

2    8    0 

2  IS  10 

55 

i  10    4     i     5     G    t 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  whichhave  become  Claims. 
No.  of       Sum  No.  of       Sum 

Policy.  Insured.    Sum  Paid.      Policy.  Insured.      Sum  Paid. 


£. 

435  3000 

1973  5000 

3085     !     5000 
3378     ,     5000 


£  s.  d. 
4509  1  1 
7652  13  3 
7706  6  0 
7500     5    9 


3307 
3617 

4024 
4888 


£. 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£  s.  d. 
3411  1  3 
1862  4  11 
1622  9  7 
1654  13    6 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 

ALBION  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1805. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Security/,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  tbe  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  tbe  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  <fcc,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  6d.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s. ; 
waistcoats,  of  tbe  newestpatterns,6s.  6d.  to  10s.  Sd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  6d. ;  overcoats  of  tbe  newest  sylc,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s.;  travelling  wrappers  Ss._  Gd. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s. ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  6d.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
SI.  3s. ;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  Zl.  10s.  to  4E.— Fisher  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  "William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London- bridge. 


P  !nted  by  William  Brajibdrt.  of  No  6,  York-place.  Stoke  NewlDRton,  and 
FxBDitwcK  MuLt-irrr  Eyaxi,  of  No  7.  Church-row.  Stoke  Nrwinfjtou,  both 
tn  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  theit  office  in  Lombard -street,  In 
thoPrecinctof  Whln-friarB.in  the  Ciry  of  London:  and  published,  by  them 
at  »he  Office,  No.5,  CharleJ-rtreet,  in'be  parish  ol  St. Paul's,  CoTent  Gai- 
n-.i,  '.  n  ::..-  hi  d  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
m  ■  tob;  addreitadto  the  Editor.— Saturday.  Ji.-i.t35,  i846.j 


AND 


A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  Hews.-The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  31—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1. 


[Price  §d. 


J\«rl.  Snc  of  Engtard 


s  HiniB  to  Landowners, 


Baes,  propolis  worked  ngain  by  517  a 

Botanitvil  HoO.  of  London          -  518  c 
—  fin«lH.rr.S.>u.«fl')«rhnm,iro.  618  e 

RjHViirdiH  flava         *         -         -  619  a 

SqiehdrbLid             -        -        -  617« 

Biiitei-rtica         -        -        -        -  517  c 
Calendar,  Ft iirii'iil  l ural— reaping  626  c 

—  hoitioiiltural  -  -  519  c 
Purimn-ini),  frnprm*ementa  at  52o'  a 
Bafaibltioaviuaof  -  -517  c 
FdrmboUBQ  g  irdening  -  -  6'6 <• 
FftTinillg,   profitBof             -          -  53B  a 

Plax.  to  pull            -       -       -  62S  b 

Fruit-tree  bjrdero       -    615  0,  617  a 

Fruit-trees.  io  summer  prune  515  a 

—  snipping          -        -        -  519  c 
_    fancy  training  of          •  515  4 

Fuchsias,  select        -        -         -  B17  o 

(TATdfning,  fnrmboiiso     -        -  625  a 
ttuunn  not  liable  t"  m>H   -        -6216 

Highwiiys,  mdnsgi-meni  i*f     -  624  o 

Hints  io  Landowners,  rev.      -  5B5  c 

Hydraulic  machine,  Legg'a    -  517  a 

Labmiror,  interests  of  _  -        -  631  b 

—  to  improve  citnditlon.  of  622  6 
Iittnius  coUorio  -  -  .  617  c 
Lycllim  eurnp.-eum  -  -  618  a 
Jiangold  Wu'zel  and  salt  -  591  a 
IHanure,  liquid  -  -  -  524  a 
Measure-work—  haiveaiing    -  623  6 


INDEX. 

Oa-hldo,  nile.  of        -        •        - 
Pd-,uire  lands,  effect  ot  break- 
625  c         lngup  on  the  labourer 
Penoll  drawings,  to  fix    - 
Potato  disease,  queries  ubout 

—  pmgrena  of       -        - 

—  facta  connected  wuh 
Potato  crop 


51  n  b 
61 6  a 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,   -with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  he  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


Potato,  organic  compounds  of    fan  b 


Poiatoes,  autumn  planting 

—    to  atore    - 
Primula  lnvolucrata 
rtenanthera  oocoinea 
Salt  and  Mangold  Wurzel 
Shrike,  red-backed  ■ 
Slough  florl.  show    - 
Sowing,  thin     - 
Starch,  composition  of     - 
Storms,  cause  of 
Swan,  black       ... 
Thin  sowing     ... 
Tolls  and  guano 
Top  dressing    - 


fillt  0 
618"/. 
618  c 
618  a 
624  it 

617  c 

518  c 
5S4  c 
51fi  b 

519  6 

618  a 


ngei 


,tha 


521  b 
524  a 
617  6 
519  a 
519  6 


itori^-psrk    - 
Waterspouts,  cause  of     - 
Wheat  crop,  blight  in     -        -    5'1" 

—  overgrown       ...    624  a 

—  seed          -        -        -        -    524  c 
V/illows,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of   61H  a 

Wireworm         ....    525  a 


"MOUNT  ETNA,"  ONLY  II.  Is.  EACH. 
TLLIAM  MILLER  calls  attention  to  his  Adver- 
tisement of  the  above  extraordinary  Flower  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  last  week.    Descriptive  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Aug.  1. 

HPHOMAS  THOMSON,  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  re- 
JL  spectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  is 
now  prepared  to  send  out  good  Plants  of  his  SEEDLING 
PANSIES  of  1845,  which  have  been  much  admired  at  the 
shows  in  and  near  London. 

Satirist,  7s.  6<Z.  j  Duchess  of  Rutland,  7s.  6d.  ;  Constella- 
tion, 5.ff. ;  Candidate,  5s.  ;  Shakspeare,  5s. ;  Euclid,  5s.  ;  Ara- 
bella, 5s.  ;  Augusta,  2s.  6d.  ;  Sappho,  3s.  6ri!. 

N.B. --Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application,  which  com- 
prises most  of  the  leading  sorts  in  cultivation. 


(pOLE'S  EARLY  PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY.— 
w  Strong  Plants  of  the  above  fine-flavoured  EARLY 
STRAWBERRY  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  September, 
at  11.  10s.  per  hundred. 

The  EARLY  PROLIFIC  is  a  Seedling  raised  from  Keens 
Seedling,  of  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  both  fruit 
and  foliage,  and  being  somewhat  earlier  and  of  strong  growth, 
and  more  productive  in  fruit,  will  prove  itself  an  acquisition 
to  every  collection.  It  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  ai 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  on  June  13. 

"  Seedling  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  Myatt  and  Mr. 
Cole,  of  Bath,  the  latter  sending  one  named  the  '  Early  Pro- 
lific,' for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  ;  rt  had 
something  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown  Keens'  Seedling." 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  20. 
Testimonial  from  Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Boicood,  Gardener  to  tie 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

"  After  trying  your  ■  Early  Prolific  '  Strawberry  as  a  forcing 
kind,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  it  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  kind  in  that  respect,  and  worthy  extended  culti- 
vation :  it  sets  its  blooms  well  in  unfavourable  weather,  which 
is  a  great  point  in  early  forcing  ;  and  being  of  large  size,  hand- 
some, and  good-flavoured,  will  make  it,  when  known,  a  great 
favourite  amongst  Strawberry  forcers." 

T.  Cole  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he 
has  a  superb  collection  of  HOLLYHOCKS  now  in  bloom,  which 
he  begs  now  to  offer  at  the  following  prices— 6s.,  12s.,  and  18s. 
per  dozen.  His  Catalogue  of  Roses  may  be  had  on  application, 
enclosing  a  penny  stamp. 

All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation. 

N.B.  Allowance  to  Trade  as  usual.  Reference  will  be  ex- 
pected from  unknown  correspondents. 

T.  Cole,  Wellow  Nursery,  near  Bath. 


HSILVERLOCK  having  purchased  the  entire 
•  Stock  of  Mr.  Hoylels  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  of  1845, 
will  offer  them  to  the  Pu.'ilc  at  moderate  prices  in  a  short 
time.  The  price  of  Hoyle's  CHIMliORAZO  this-season  will  be 
10s.  Gd.  each. — Chichester,  Aug.  1. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ,&c. 

JOHN   PEARCE,    Metropolitan    Union,    Prince   of 
Wales  Nursery,  Holloway,  near  London,  begs  leave  to  offer 
fine  riants  of  the  leading  Per  Doz. 

New  FUCHSIAS,  comprising  12  different  varieties,  18s.  to  24s. 
Now  VERBENAS,       ditto        12  ditto  9s.  to  12s. 

New  PETUNIAS,        ditto        12  ditto  6s.  to    9s. 

All  the  above  may  be  had  in  Stock  Plants,  or  the  tops  carry- 
ing several  blooming  branches  at  one  third  more  for  Cash  only ; 
ami  fine  Plants  of  every  older  variety  in  proportion.  Commu- 
nications as  above,  and  a  Post-office  order,  will  ensure  prompt 
and  effective  service. 

N.B.  Pansies,  Antirrhinums,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Tinks  in  due  course. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL GLASS. 
PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  have  to  announce  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  they  have  just  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  J.  Welch,  jun.,  Phillips  and  Co.,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  them,  at  12, 
Panton-street,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extremely  low 
prices  for  Horticultural  Glass  of  every  description. 

PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  : 
Not  above  40  in.  long  by  widths  from  5  in.  to  18  in. 
No.  13    British  or  Foreign  sheet 

13  oz.  to  the  foot    . .     . .    id.  per  foot. 
„    16       16  „  „  ....    5d. 

„     21        21  „  „  ....     Id. 

„    26       26  „  „  ....  lid. 

„     32        32  ,,  ,,  ....  Is.  2d.    ,, 

SMALL  SQUARES. 
Packed  in  100  feet  Boxes,  not  particular  to  thickness. 
Under  S  in  by  3  in lid  per  foot. 

5  by  3  and  under  6  by  4  „  ....  2d.         „ 

6  by  4         „  9  ,,  7  ,,  ....  3d.  „ 

FOR  GLAZING. 
Black  Cement,  as  used  at  Chatsworth.    24s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty 10s.        „ 

Wltite  Lead,  Window  Lead,  Solder,  &c.  &c. 
Horticultural  Glazing  Executed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  selection  of  Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  and  flatted  Crown  Glass 
for  Pictures,  &c,  particularly  attended  to.— 12,  Panton-street, 
Haymarket. 


N 


EW^    AND       SELECT 
Inches. each. 
Ciilystegiapubescens,  s.  d. 

strong         ..        ..  12—10  G       minoides 
Plerostigma    grandi- 

flora  . .        . .    9—3  6 

Dipla  denia        crassi- 

noda,  strong  ..  18 —  5  0 

Gardenia  Sherbornue    6 —  5  0 

,,  Rothmanii. '    6 —  5  0 

Allamandaverticillata  9 —  5  0 

grandifiora  12 —  3  6 


NOW  READY,  IN  FOUR-INCH  POTS. 
■ECK'S    PELARGONIUMS  OF 


O  Arabella 

. .    15s.  tid. 

Mustee 

Othello 

..    15    0 

Marc  Antony 

Rosy  Circle    . . 

..     15    0 

Isabella 

Zenohia 

..7    6 

Margaret 

Favorita, 

. .     7s.  Gd. 

1844.— 
15s.  Od. 
15    0 
15    0 

7     6 


The  above  will  be  delivered  free  in  London,  for  prepayment 
only.  Usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  their  card  accompa- 
nies the  remittance.  Post-ofliee  orders  are  requested  upon 
Brentford.— Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

If  the  directions  given  in  E.  B.'s  Catalogue  are  followed,  the 
above  will  make  specimens  similar  to  those  exhibited  at  Chis- 
wick  in  the  Class  "  New  and  first-rate  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots." 


LOUIS    VAN    HOUTTE,  Florist   to  the   King 
Ghent,  Belgium. 
FLOWERING  BULBS,  &c. 
His  Autumnal  Price  Current  is  to  be  had  on  prepaid  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  George  Rahn's,  52,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


LOUIS    VAN    HOUTTE,  Florist    to   the   King, 
Ghent.  Belgium. 
GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS,  and  his  numerous  Varieties 
Only  Wholesale— Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Per  dozen £0  10    6 

25  10    0 

100  3    °    ° 


Ribes  sanguinea  plena 
Rondeletia     speciosa 

major 
Osbeckia  sinensis    . . 
Aphelexis     purpurea 

grandifiora 
Echites  melaleuca  . . 
Epacris  miniata 
Cuphea  cordata 


5  0 


6^5  0 
6—5  0 


6- 
9- 

G—  5  0 
G— 10  6 
A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
War.  Jas.  Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  August  1. 


PLANTS. 

Inches. each. 

Rhynchosperinum  jas-       s.  d. 


15  0 


Weigelia  rosea 
Evolvulus  purpurea  cce- 

rulea       -7  6 

Torenia  asiatica  . .  10  G 

iEschynanthus  pulcher . .  21;  0 
Abelia  fioribunda  . .  10  fi 

,,      rupestris  . .  10  6 

Ixora  coccinea,  fine,  per 

doz.  24s.  . .         ..26 

Iochroma  tubulosum  . .  5  0 
Whitfieldialateritia,  strong  5  0 
Cytisus  longiracemosus. .  7.6 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

strong 2  6 

Ruellia  macrophylla,  do.  5  0 
Viola  arborea  alba         . .    7  6 


WILLIAM    LACEY  &  SON,    57,   Broad-street, 
Birmingham. 
NET  CASH  PRICES  OP   HORTICULTURAL  GLASS, 
Per  Foot. 


TNO.  STANDISH,    Nu 
"    inform  his  Friends  and  tl 


ursertman,  Bagshot,  begs  te 
the  Public,  that  he  has  now  ready 
some  CALCEOLARIA  SEEDS  from  his  fine  new  Spotted 
varieties,  at  5s.  per  packet,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  some 
fine  sorts. 


SALVIA  AZUREA. 

CHARLES  STORMONT,  Florist,  Turnham-green, 
near  London,  begs  respectfully  to  inform  his  Friends  and 
the  Public,  that  he  has  a  few  strong  plants  of  this  rare  and 
beautiful  SALVIA  for  sale,  at  5s.  each.  The  plants  are  strong 
and  well-established  in  48-sized  pots.  Also  fine  plants  of  Pau- 
lownia  imperialis,  from  9s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 


TQOBERT  HALL,  Florist,  Alkrington,  Middleton, 
-&^>  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gent'emen,  Amateurs,  and  Florists  to  his  large  and  choice 
collection  of  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  and  POLYANTHUSES, 
Catalogues  of  which  are  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  post  paid 
application. 

R.  II.  begs  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  who  have  hitherto 
favoured  him  with  their  orders,  that  his  Plants  are  this  season 
in  their  usual  fine,  strong,  and  healthy  condition. 

Alkrington,  August  1. 


CURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.  — "This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  in 
the  67arde»ers'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 

FRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
.  .  ,  and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS,  This 
process  is  well  suited -for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c.,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
he  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served lor  family  use,  including  extras,  amachine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 
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ORITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
*-$  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  rha.r  ijo-  i.ad  at  James 
Bromley's  D15,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  :— In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
ild.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot  :  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5id.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
Ad.  per  foot  extra. 

"  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.    A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


rfOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
JL  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3Jd.  to  5M.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  o^ 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elfhick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

V  For  Ready  Money  only. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  Od.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES 
from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  6d.  each.— Apslet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.    Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfnars. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY      PELL  ATT     and     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfnars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  Quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 
Ket  Cash  Prices  :— 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       Id. 

16  oz.         ,,  „ I 

ai  o«:       ..         >.         J 

26  oz.         ,,  ,,  iI 

Small  Squares  up  to  10 ins.  by  Sins.,  from  ljd.  to  3d.  per 
square  foot.  _        , 

N.B.— The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO.. 
(Bv  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Be  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  : Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
tl  announces  that  he  has  a  very  lar«  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  usefu  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


B 


PLANT  LABELLING.  '      . 

I  RROWS  and  THOMS'  CHEMICAL  GARDEN 
ur  INK  for  WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  scientific  Gardeners  to  be  the  only  permanent 
GARDEN  INK,  as  it  keeps  its  jet  black  colour  uninjured  by- 
heat  frost,  or  wet,  the  writing  entering  into  the  metal  itself, 
and  therefore  will  not  scale  off.  See  Report  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral SodeTin  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  239 .  Zinc  Tablets, 
ready  cut,  2*  in.  by  1  in.,  Is.  6d. ;  5  in.  by  1  in.,  2s.  6d  •  3  in.  by 
2  in  3s  6d.  per  100  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  sizes  equally  cheap. 
Travellers  will  find  it  very  useful  for  directing  their  luggage. 
Sold  wholesale  by  Borrows  and  Thoms,  Operative  Chemists, 
989  Strand,  London  ;  andretailby  Charlwood,  Covent-Garden, 
Hurst  and  il'Mullen,'  6,  Leadenhall-street ;  Clark  25 ,  Bishops- 
eate-street:  Westmacott.  156,  Cbeapside  ;  and  all  Seedsmen,— 
Provincial  Agents  wanted.    Specimens  sent  by  post. 
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HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

EDWARDS   and    .FELL,    15,    Southampton-street, 
Strand,  supply  GLASS  for  Horticultural  and  other  pur- 
Doses  of  the  best  description  and  on  the  lowest  terms. 

Small  Squares,  packed  in  109-feet  boxes,  average  13  oz.  to 
the  foot,  5  feet  by  3,  2c*.  per  foot ;  6  feet  by  4,  Zd.  per  foot ;  8  feet 
by  G,  Sid.  per  foot. 

propagating  and  all  lands  of  Horticultural  Glasses  of  the 
most  approved  form.  Improved  Zinc  Hand  Lights,  Glass  Pan- 
tiles, &c. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  &c. 

CJARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity 
•  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND,  in 
substance,  1-5, 16^  and  17  ounces  to  the  foot  superficial,  can  offer 
the  same  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  id.  per  foot  in  the 
ease,  as  imported,  any  size  in  stock  ;  a  less  price  than  he  has 
hitherto  received  from  large  purchasers  for  the  thinnest  quality, 
viz.,  13  ounces  to  the  foot,  at  his  old  established  Window  Glass 
Wabebouse,  33,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street.  GLASS  PANTILES  equally  low  in  price.  English 
Manufactured  Glass  of  every  description,  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN, 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  DistillerSj  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowleb,  Engineer.  &c,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 


T  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  tfcc,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
_c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  _  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  _c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  Arc.  _c. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-*-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.    Edward  Pubseb,  Secretary. 


THE    LONDON   MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GTJANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Ax»paratus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages 
than  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength 
of  material  and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so 
applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and 
H.  can  safelyrecommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus 
can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and 
price,  at  130,  Fleet-street. 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 
state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Elackfriars. 

Edward  Puesee,  Secretary. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces  :  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINT  ON  _  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  <fcc. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


EARLY  HARVEST. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  are 
recommended  with  every  confidence  as  being  cheaper,  quicker, 
and  not  so  wasteful  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  mowing  grain  ; 
are  delivered  free  by  the  Subscribers  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bull, 
Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry,  at  lis.  6d.  each  ;  and 
when  more  than  three  are  taken,  at  lis.  each. 

N.B.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents without  a  remittance.  W.  Dbummond  &  Sons. 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  N.B.,  and  58,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin.— August,  1846. 

BARROWMAN'S  PLOUGHS.— Parties  who  were,  owing  to 
the  great  demand,  disappointed  in  not  getting  these  Ploughs 
last  spring,  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  stock  is  now  on 
hand,  and  orders  can  be  executed  forthwith. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

5:7;. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
*     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  ilie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover-square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*-*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

l£=ip  The  Public  is  respect/idly  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


ECONOMICAL,   EFFECTUAL,   AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT    ASPHALTE  ROOFING 

V/  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  .Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A..,  &c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient x<  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


CHELTENHAM. 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION  and  GROUNDS  IN  THE  PARK. 

MR.  CHARLES  WOOD  has  the  honour  to  announce 
to  tbe  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Capitalists  generally,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  bv  the  Proprietor  with  instructions 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  PUBLIC  COMPETITION, 
The  above  very  Attractive  and  truly  Valuable  Property,  which 
he  purposes  doing  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  of  August,  1846,  at 
One  for  Two  o'clock,  in  Two  Lots  ;  and  for  the  great  accommo- 
dation of  the  Public,  he  is  happy  to  say  he  has  permission  to 
hold  the  Sale  on  the  Premises. 

Lot  1  will  comprise 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION,  LAWN,  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUND, 
containing  1a.  2r.  28p.  ;  the  prevailing  and  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  correct  science  and  most  exemplary  taste  displayed 
alike  in  every  part,  in  the  formation  of  the  Grounds,  and  the 
spirited  way  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  at  an  immense 
expense — 

THE  RESULT  IS  PERFECTION. 

Mr.  Wood  has  every  confidence  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility  and  others,  to  this  truly  delightful  and  most  fasci- 
nating property  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  is  bound  to  confess  his 
utter  inability  to  convey  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea  of  half 
the  varied  beauties  it  possesses  ;  the  Property  must  be  seen  and 
closely  inspected  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  MANSION,  of  handsome  modern  structure,  is  approached 
by  a  sweep  Carriage  Drive,  having  a  frontage  to  tbe 'Park  of 
225  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  the  Hather ley-place  Road  397  ft.  6  in.  The 
House  is  substantially  built,  and  comprises,  on  the  Ground 
Floor,  a  Handsome  Dining  Room,  of  large  Dimensions  ;  a  gen- 
teel Breakfast  or  Second  Drawing  Room  ;  a  convenient  Study, 
Bath  Room,  and  Handsome  Entrance  Hall,  from  which  springs 
a  very  ornamental  Staircase,  leading  to  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious Drawing  Room,  and  to  numerous  excellent  Sleeping 
Rooms,  possessing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Closets, 
<fcc.  The  Basement  contains  a  capital  Housekeeper's  Room, 
Butler's  Pantry,  best  and  secondary  Kitchens,  and  all  Domes- 
tic Offices,  furnished  with  every  requisite  and  convenient  Fix- 
ture ;  Wine,  Beer,  and  Coal  Cellars,  very  complete. 

Detached  is  a  capital  four-stalled  STABLE,  COACH-HOUSE, 
Saddle  and  "Harness  Room,  with  Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  Coach- 
man's Bed  Room,  &c. 

In  the  GARDEN  are  four  HOT-HOUSES,  two  with  fine 
healthy  and  flourishing  Vines,  and  two  with  Erotics  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  description  ;  the  high  brick  walls  are 
clothed  with  choice  and  most  delicious  Fruits ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  midst  a  pleasing  variety 
of  the  most  choice  Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  English  production, 
stands  in  majestic  grandeur,  the  noble  BRITISH  OAK,  form- 
ing a  tout  ensemble  of  beauties  and  luxuries  rarely  to  be  seen. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  choice  and 
valuable  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in  portable 
Pots,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  ORCHIDACEiE,  that 
are  not  only  rare,  but  in  many  instances  quite  unique ;  and 
which  with  the  genteel  and  truly  appropriate  FURNITURE 
may  be  had  (if  required)  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way. 
LOT  2  comprises 

A  PIECE  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  containing  1a.  Or.  5p.  with 
a  splendid  Vinery  and  Melon  Pit  thereon  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  having  a  frontage  to  the  Hatherley  Place 
Road  of  142  ft.,  by  a  depth  of  upwards  of  320  It.,  and  forms  an 
admirable  site  for  the  erection  of  two  very  genteel  Villas. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had,  and  Ground  Plans  seen,  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Griffiths,  Solicitors, 
Public  Offices,  or  at  Mr.  Wood's  Auction  Office,  Oriel  Cottage, 
Bath-road  ;  and  of  each  also  may  be  had  cards  of  admission  to 
view  the  Property,  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Twelve 
to  Five  o'clock. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  AND 
CAMELLIAS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  Proprietor  of  the  Edmonton 
Nursery  to  offer  for  Public  competition,  on  the  premises,  on 
Tdesday  the  25th  of  August  next,  the  Stock  of  valuable 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  the  finest  collection  of 
choice  Banksias  and  Dryandras  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 
Besides  the  Banksias  and  Dryandras,  which  number  nearly 
1000  plants  of  32  choice  and  rare  species,  the  collection  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  Hoveas,  Gompholobiums,  Pimeleas, 
Chorozemas,  Kennedyas,  *fcc.  ;  among  which  are  several  new 
and  valuable  species.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  Ca- 
mellias, set  with  bloom  at  every  point,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  Double  Whites,  Stripes,  Fimbriata,  Hume's-blush,  Don- 
kelarii,  Tricolor,  Candidissima,  and  Imbricata.  A  few  of 
the  plants  are  large,  bushy,  and  handsome,  and  the  remainder 
small,  saleable  stuff.  The  Sale  will  commence  at  12  o'clock 
precisely.  Catalogues  will  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two. 
Leytonstone,  Aug.  1,. 


EDMONTON  NURSERY  TO  LET.— The  present 
Proprietor,  being  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  above  NUR- 
SERY, and  with  a  view  to  render  the  terms  of  entrance  more 
moderate,  has  directed  Messsrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  Stock  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
BY  AUCTION  ;  and  is  now  ready  to  offer  the  Lease,  the  Glass 
erections  (amounting  to  about  four  thousand  feet),  and  the 
Stock  of  Evergreens  and  Shrubs  in  the  ground,  upon  very 
advantageous  terms.  Should  any  one  prefer  taking  the  Lease 
and  Glass  only,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  effect  a  Sale  of 
the  out-of-door  Stock  in  October. 

A  very  desirable  opening  is  here  presented  to  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  capital,  the  Nursery  being  well  situated,  with 
excellent  Dwelling-house,  and  moderate  Rent. —  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  by  application  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  Henchman,  at  the  Nursery,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. — 
Aug.  1,  1816. 


TO  BE  LET,  in  the  town  of  Guildford,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Railway  Station,  A  GARDEN,  containing 
One  Acre  of  Productive  Soil,  enclosed  by  Walls,  supplied  with 
young  Fruit  Trees,  a  Greenhouse  36  feet  by  18  feet,  in  which 
are  Choice  Vines  now  in  full  bearing ;  also  a  Forcing  House 
nearly  40  feet  long.  A  Cottage  may  be  had  if  required.  For 
Particulars  apply  to  Mr.  John  Mason,  Builder,  Bury  Fields, 
Guildford. 


NORFOLK. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  at  MICHAELMAS,  at 
SNARE  HILL,  within  One  Mile  of  the  Thetford  station, 
on  the  Norfolk  Railway,  and  Three  Miles  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's,  at  Euston.  The  property  comprises  the  Mansion,  fur- 
nished—Manor, with  fishery— Gardens  and  Farm,  480  acres. 
Extra  Parochial  and  Tithe  free  ;  no  path  through  the  grounds, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  game.  The  House,  Gardens, 
and  Manor  to  be  let  separately,  if  required.— Apply  to  the 
Bailiff,  at  Snare  Hill. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) :  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,— 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P. S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
Bumper  acre,  including  every  expense. 
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DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  oi 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  It. 
Hewabd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


VAN  IIOUTTJE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz.— 12  varieties,  10$. ;  25  varieties,  165. ; 
60  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  bo  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
$he  lstof  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

T?hc  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12th  J  uJt,  1845),  says  of  these  plants: — "They  are  of  every 
tint,  froni  scarlet  to  leruon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1S45,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground :  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  beeu  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  'Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


LYNE'S  «  FORGET-ME-NOT  "  GERANIUM  will 
be  sent  out  in  November  next.  It  is  much  brighter  in 
colour  than  Lyne's  "Duke  of  Cornwall,"  having  clear  and 
brilliant  petals  of  rich  vermilion,  with  a  large  and  intensely 
dark  spot.  It  possesses  all  the  good  properties  of  ,(  The 
Duke,"  is  a  bold  trusser,  of  robust  habit,  and  scarcely,  if  ever, 
produces  an  imperfect  flower.  It  can  be  recommended  as  one  of 
the  rkhestJUnoers  of  the  day. 

Catalogues  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Lyne's  new  Seedling 
Geraniums,  are  now  ready. 

Plymouth,  August  1.  Wixliasi  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Monday,        Aug.  3 — Entomological        ....        8  P.M. 
Tuesday,         —      4— Horticultural          .        .        .        .        3  P.M. 
Friday,  —     7— Botanical 8  P.M. 


The  discussion  relating  to  Fruit-tree  borders 
recently  entered  upon,  will  not  be  disadvantage- 
ous!}- interrupted  by  our  first  adverting  to  Summer 
Prusing — asimple  operation  calculated  to  do  much 
good  or  harm  according  as  it  is  judiciously  or  in- 
judiciously performed.  For  it  is  often  the  cause  of 
a  tree  becoming  weak,  although  its  border  has  to 
bear  the  blame.  It  is  certain  that  the  pruning-knife 
unskilfully  plied  among  the  shoots  of  summer  will 
injuriously  affect  roots  even  in  good  soil. 

If  at  this  season  we  observe  a  healthy  upright 
growing  shoot  (we  will  say  of  a  Pear-tree),  it  will 
be  found  furnished  with  leaves,  from  the  base  to  the 
point,  at  distances  little  more  than  an  inch  apart ; 
and  in  the  bosom  of  each  leaf  there  is  a  bud  more 
or  less  advanced  to  maturity.  When  the  leaves 
drop  before  winter,  the  buds  towards  the  extremity 
are  far  more  prominent  than  those  at  the  base  ;  and 
generally  several  of  the  most  prominent  push  into 
shoots  in  the  following  spring.  The  others  keep 
alive  but  remain  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state, 
unless  excited  by  a  powerful  flow  of  sap  towards 
them,  which  is  the  case  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoot  is  cut  away  at  the  winter  pruning 
Advantageously  situated  on  the  thickest  part  of 
the  shoot,  these  buds  near  the  base,  when  the  flow 
of  sap  is  wholly  directed  towards  them,  exhibit  a 
stronger  development  than  would  be  found  in 
the  more  prominent  buds  on  the  upper  and  weaker 
portion  of  the  shoot.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
although  only  a  few  of  the  buds  push  into  shoots  in 
the  season  after  they  are  formed,  yet  that  the  others, 
generally,  keep  alive,  slowing  progressing,  year 
after  year,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  ready  to  shoot 
forth  whenever  favourable  circumstances  arise.  If 
the  shoot  should  acquire  the  character  of  a  branch, 
and  be  then  cut  back  at  any  winter  pruning,  one  or 
more  of  its  dormant  buds  will  be  forthcoming;  or 
if  a  stem  of  great  thickness  be  cut  through,  the 
portion  left  will  still  show,  by  a  fresh  development, 
that  it  has  preserved  the  living  principle  of  the  buds 
that  were  originally  formed  on  the  medullary. sub- 
Stance  of  the  leafy  shoot. 

Here   we    remark    an   admirable    provision    of 

j    •tfure.     If  all  the  buds,  let  us  say  20,  on  a  shoot 

i     *.t  in  length,  had  invariably  an  equal  tendency 

*h      ->ak  into  shoots,  a  second  production  would 

["-      '  400  on  an  axis  only  2  feet  in  length ;  and 

;)  .  iad  of  a  stately  clean-stemmed   tree,  an 

n=>  mstt       ie  thicket  would  be  formed,  as  is   the 

penetrab.       -uonstrous  wig-like  clusters  of  branches 

•se  in  those  .        appeal-  on  old  trees.     On  the  other 

atsometimes  ,       "ed  which  did  not  push,  one  con- 

•™,  if  all  buds  q.        1\at  the  top  of  a  fruit-tree  would 

quence  would  be,  t,,  of  naked  rods,  which  the 

1'ke  a  bundle  *remities  would  scarcely 
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age  at  the   ex. 


save  from  drying  up.  But  we  find  no  such  bungling 
in  the  works  of  the  creation  ;  buds  are  found  every- 
where, and  although  dormant  for  years  yet  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  act  whenever  their 
services  are  required. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  action  between  roots 
and  leaves  ;  and  although  either  organ  may 
exist  and  act,  for  a  time,  independently  of  the 
other,  yet  that  action  will  gradually  diminish, 
and  the  parts  left  without  their  coadjutors  must 
ultimately  perish.  When,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  communication  between  the  roots 
and  leaves  is  uninterrupted,  the  action  and 
reaction  are  carried  on  more  powerfully  than  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  mechanical  force  alone 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  must  be  very 
considerable.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  formed 
from  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  tree  pumps 
from  the  soil  in  a  dry  day.  But  something  more 
precise  will  be  found  on  referring  to  the  "  Theory  of 
Horticulture," p.  45,where  an  experiment  by  Hales 
is  detailed,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving.  A 
root,  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  Pear  tree 
was  laid  bare,  the  end  cut  off,  and  the  stump  en- 
closed in  a  glass  tube,  cemented  round  at  top,  then 
filled  up  with  water  and  inverted  into  a  cistern  of 
mercury.  In  six  minutes  time  the  water  was  taken 
up  to  aD  extent  that  permitted  the  mercury  to  rise 
8  inches.  Allowing  30  inches  of  mercury  to  equal 
one  atmosphere,  or  the  working  pressure  of  some 
steam  engines,  here  was  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  above  mentioned  representative  of  force,  in- 
stantly exerted  by  a  little  bit  of  Pear-tree  root. 

The  action  between  the  roots  and  leaves  being 
reciprocal  and  duly  balanced,  each  supplying  the 
other  with  that  which  they  respectively  require,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  destruction  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  leaves  must  affect  the  roots,  and  de- 
range the  functions  of  the  whole  tree,  until  the  equi- 
librium is  restored.  If  to-day  a  fruit-tree  is  loaded 
with  superabundant  shoots,  and  if  to-morrow  they 
be  all  cut  closely  off,  the  tree  will  not  recover  the 
shock  for  weeks.  The  progress  of  the  roots  becomes 
arrested,  the  healthy  foliage  which  invigorated 
them  having  been  removed.  Towards  autumn  the 
roots  begin  to  recover  and  make  fresh  spongioles, 
but  these,  like  the  shoots  then  produced,  are  un- 
substantial, and  liable  to  canker.  Soundness  of 
tissue  is  the  result  of  steady  growth.  When  the 
latter  is  interrupted  by  the  injudicious  application 
of  the  knife,  disease  will  ensue,  and  the  soil,  though 
not  in  fault,  may  have  to  tiear  the  blame. 

Let  no  one  imagine  from  what  has  thus  been 
stated,  that  summer  pruning  is  needless.  It  must 
be  done,  and  may  be  easily  done  well.  The  young 
leaves  on  the  upper  ends  of  shoots  appropriate 
sap  for  then- own  growth,  and  return  little  or  nothing 
to  the  roots ;  therefore  they  may  be  cut  off  with 
advantage.  They  are  robbers  not  nurses.  Thin- 
ning and  farther  shortening  may  afterwards  be  com- 
menced, and  carried  on  by  degrees.  As  this  is 
being  proceeded  with,  the  leaves  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  will  begin  to  thrive  better  in  consequence  of 
more  exposure  to  light  and  dews,  and  their  gradual 
increase  will  compensate  for  the  diminution  of 
foliage  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  the  shoots. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  buds 
at  the  base  of  shoots  do  not  readily  start  unless 
stimulated  by  cutting  down  the  shoot  above  them 
at  the  winter  pruning.  In  this  case  other  shoots 
are  produced  ;  but  in  shortening  back  in  summer, 
the  lower  buds  Tarely  form  shoots  ;  they  are  only  so 
far  stimulated  as  to  become  fruit-buds,  or  commence 
the  formation  of  fruit  spurs.  And  it  is  mainly  with 
reference  to  this  fact  that  summer  pruning  is  im- 
portant to  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  || 

We  learn  that  here  and  there  the  new  Potatoes 
have  been  found,  when  dug  up,  to  be  sprouting 
from  every  eye.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
sort  ourselves  ;  and  we  venture  to  ask  our  corre- 
spondents if  they  have  remarked  the  circumstance. 
It  will  be  a  new  phase  in  the  Potato  constitution 
should  this  habit  prove  to  be  general.  The  ex- 
pression of  our  informant  is,  "  the  Potatoes  before 
they  are  half  grown  are  all  growing  again,  throwing 
out  roots  and  fibres  from  the  eyes,  and  forming 
small  tubers  ;  a  second  generation  in  the  year." 

We  would  also  make  another  inquiry.  The  only 
universal  fact,  relating  to  the  Potato  disease  of  last 
year,  was,  that  it  did  not  appear  at  all,  or  in  a  very 
inconsiderable  degree,  in  genuine  peat  or  "  moss  " 
land,  which  appeared  to  have  some  power  of  keep- 
ing off  the  decay.  What  we  now  are  desirous  of 
knowing  is,  whether  the  experience  of  our  readers 
tells  them  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  this  year  ? 
We  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  information  on 
this  point. 

FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS. 
In  order  to  form  a  good  border  (although  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  rob  a  pasture  of  its  turf) ;  yet, 


the  sods  of  an  old  pasture  are  infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  soil.  1st,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  organic  matter  which  they  contain  ;  and  2d,  on  ac- 
count of  their  physical  properties,  which  no  labour  or 
expense  on  the  part  of  man  can  equal,  and  which 
makes  "  the  cost  of  them"  a  matter  of  mere  secondary 
consideration. 

All  fertile  soils  contain  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of 
organic,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  In 
the  sods  of  an  old  pasture,  this  organic  part  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  which  is 
derived  chiefly  from  vegetables  and  animals,  and  sup- 
plies by  its  decay,  in  contact  with  the  air  which  easily 
penetrates  this  kind  of  soil,  much  carbonic  acid.  They 
also  contain,  as  we  know  all  vegetable  substances  do,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy  matters, 
which  are  set  free  during  decomposition,  and  furnish  to 
living  plants  a  portion  of  their  inorganic  food.  It  has 
been  said  (p.  459),  "  not  that  we  object  to  the  sods  of  an 
old  pasture,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognise  their  excel- 
lence, and  admit  that  they  never  will  be  surpassed  ;  our 
aversion  is  to  the  cost  of  them."  Now,  as  their  excel- 
lence is  acknowledged,  why  are  they  ranked  with  the 
composts  of  the  old  florists  ?  for  I  can  see  no  parallel. 
The  great  evil  in  regard  to  the  composts  of  florists  was 
their  total  want  of  mechanical  properties  ;  whilst  these 
very  properties  constitute  the  chief  excellence  of  sods. 
It  has  been,  until  lately,  customary  to  sift  all  soils  for  pot 
culture,  and  to  reject  the  turfy  part.  Now,  thanks  to 
science,  people  chop  the  turves  up  and  use  them  in  a 
rough  state,  rejecting  the  fine  soil ;  and  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  system  the  splendid  specimens  of  horti- 
cultural skill  exhibited  this  season  bear  ample  testi- 
mony. I  have  seen  Pine-apple  plants  from  the  same 
pit,  potted,  some  in  the  turfy  part  of  a  pasture,  others 
in  the  fine  mould  from  the  same  piece  of  land ;  and 
after  they  were  potted,  although  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  treated  alike  in  all  respects,  the 
result,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  was  that  the  plants 
potted  in  turves  were  twice  the  size  of  the  others. 
This  experiment  I  have  several  times  repeated,  and 
always  with  the  same  results.  The  soil  in  the  one  case 
was  permeable  by  air  and  water,  thus  facditating  che- 
mical changes,  whilst  in  the  other  the  closeness  of  the 
texture  excluded  both  these  essential  agents,  and  pre- 
vented all  chemical  changes  from  taking  place.  Now, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  fruit-tree 
borders  ?  I  answer  much,  very  much  ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing. The  ease  is  precisely  similar.  Let  a  border  be 
well  drained,  then  made  of  good  rich  turfy  sods,  and  it 
will  grow  any  fruit-tree  ;  and  by  the  help  of  manure, 
and  absence  of  every  kind  of  crop,  it  will  last  good  for 
many  years  ;  and  thus  turf  will  ultimately  be  found  the 
cheapest. 

We  are  told  "  put  together  proper  sod,  enrich  it  ar- 
tificially, and  bring  it  to  a  due  mechanical  condition  by 
means  that  are  obvious  to  everybody,  and  where  is  the 
difference  ? "  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  better  than  this 
advice,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  follow  it  in  many 
cases  ;  but  the  plan  will  not  be  always  found  the  best 
and  cheapest.  I  know  a  garden,  the  original  sod  of 
which  contained  SO  per  cent,  of  sand  and  10  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  iron.  Now,  in  this  instance  it  would  be 
labour  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enrich  it  artificially,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  due  mechanical  condition  ;  it  were  better,  far 
better,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evd  at  once,  to  remove 
the  soil  and  make  a  border  of  turves.  This,  it  may  be 
said,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  not  an  'isolated  one. 
We  have  soils  also  consisting  apparently  of  nothing  but 
chalk,  and  others  of  nothing  but  pure  clay.  In  these 
cases  the  labour  of  improving  them  would  be  more 
than  the  cost  of  sods  ;  besides,  sods  are  to  be  had  in 
many  places  without  robbing  pasture.  In  many  places 
alterations  are  made  annually,  such  as  widening  walks, 
or  roads,  making  new  ones,  opening  trenches,  and  many 
other  sources  from  which  sods  may  be  had. 

My  opinion  is,  that  where  a  good  soil  is  found,  the 
advice  "  to  enrich  it  artificially,  and  bring  it  to  a  due 
mechanical  condition,"  may  be  followed  with  advantage, 
and  that  this  plan  will  answer  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt ;  but  that  it  is  equal  to  a  border  of  sods  I  do 
doubt.  I  have  seen  both  plans  adopted  extensively,  and 
invariably  the  sods  answered  best  ultimately.  The  phy- 
sical properties  of  sods,  as  mentioned  above,  allow  the 
free  access  of  air,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  fertility  of 
soils  and  to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  and  when 
filled  with  air,  the  vegetable  matter  decomposes  rapidly, 
producing  carbonic  acid  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as 
other  essential  compounds,  and  even  renders  the  inor- 
ganic matter  more  fitted  to  enter  the  roots,  thus  supply- 
ing rapidly  what  plants  require.  I  would  bottom  the 
borders,  thoroughly  drain  them,  and  otherwise  make 
them  of  good  rich  turfy  sods,  never  cropping  them,  but 
supplying  them  with  manure,  either  in  a  liquid  state  or 
otherwise,  as  circumstances  required. — M.  Saul,  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 


The  fact  of  few  having  "rushed  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy" regarding  this  subject,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
attributed  to  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  practical  men  to 
discuss  it.  It  is  a  subject  indeed  too  important  to  all 
gardeners  to  die  in  the  outset.  The  cultivation  of 
fruits  in  our  climate  requires  much  care  and  fore- 
thought, and  to  be  at  all  successful  for  a  number  of 
consecutive  years,  more  especially  with  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  demands  a  larger  amount  of  practical  skill 
and  vigdance  than  any  other  exotic  fruit  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  gardeners  to  contend  with. 

The  border  of  course  is  the  first  thing  to  which  we 
direct  our  attention.    Our  firstjeare  is  the  root,  and  he 
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■who  would  calculate  on  general  successful  gardening 
■would  do  well  always  to  commence  there.  It  is  the 
place  above  all  others  on  which  the  utmost  amount  of 
our  practice  and  experience  should  be  brought  to  bear. 
We  cannot  always  see  the  roots  with  the  naked  eye, 
hence  we  must  look  at  them  through  the  leaves  and 
branches  ;  our  ignorance  soon  becomes  apparent— im- 
pure and  unsuitable  food  manifests  itself  with  great 
and  growing  rapidity  ;  our  success  is  soon  of  necessity 
defeated  ;  our  cares  and  troubles— and  gardeners  have 
enough  of  these— gather  upon  us  thick  and  threefold. 
A  Peach  tree,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  quite  so  com- 
pletely under  our  control  as  a  Pelargonium  or  a 
Calceolaria  ;  the  roots  cannot  be  examined  with  the 
same  facility,  unless  the  crop  is  for  the  season  de- 
stroyed, and  what  excuse  can  we  have  when  the  de- 
mand is  urgent,  and  the  supply  cut  off  ?  There  are,  it 
is  true,  gardeners  who  can  have  no  excuse  as  respects 
the  borders ;  for,  had  it  been  necessary  to  success,  they 
might,  as  far  as  expense  goes,  have  imported  soil  from 
Persia  ;  but,  again,  there  are  others  (and  these  are  not 
a  few),  who  must  content  themselves  with  what  they 
call  the  worn-out  and  exhausted  soil  of  the  garden. 
Generation  after  generation  must  plant  upon  that  soil, 
and  to  this,  failure  is  attributed.  They  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  planting  in  maiden  loam,  cut  from  an  up- 
land pasture,  2  inches  thick,  full  of  vegetable  fibre,  and, 
according  to  our  notions,  possessing  essential  requisites 
to  insure  healthy  growth  and  fruitfulness  ;  we  look 
upon  this  kind  of  soil  as  the  very  soul  of  gardening. 
Every  gardener  values  this  quite  as  much  as  a  farmer 
does  an  abundance  of  farm-yard  manure  ;  and,  like  the 
farmer  too,  he  never  knows  when  he  has  got  enough  of 
it,  and  perhaps  he  is  quite  right. 

It  is  true  the  expense  of  procuring  it  is  something ; 
but,  then,  who  ever  heard  of  things  not  thriving  in  it  ? 
who  ever  doubted  the  success  of  trees  requiring  this 
kind  of  soil  flourishing  in  it,  and  bearing  fruit  abun- 
dantly ?  indeed  it  is  an  axiom  in  horticulture,  and  who 
so  bold  as  to  dispute  it  ?  There  are  no  conflicting  opi- 
nions here — no  doubts ;  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
"Wherefore,  then,  urge  hypothetical  arguments  to  the 
contrary  ?  why  disturb  settled  convictions  ?  why  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  doubt  when  it  might  be  one  of 
certainty.  In  truth,  when  it  is  frankly  admitted  that 
"  the  sods  of  an  old  pasture  will  never  be  surpassed" — 
can  they  be  equalled  ?  But  then  the  fact  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  many,  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing them.  His  Peach  trees  canker,  the  leaves  are 
curled  and  blotched,  limb  disappears  after  limb,  he  ap- 
plies all  the  remedies  that  skill  and  the  suggestions  of 
his  friends  offer  ;  in  despite,  however,  of  all  precautions, 
whether  it  be  washes,  fumigations,  or  plasters,  the 
trees  die,  others  take  their  places,  and  the  same  result 
is  anticipated,  and  in  due  time  realised.  Hundreds  of 
good  gardeners  are  in  this  position.  Turf  from  an  old 
pasture  to  them  is  out  of  the  question  ;  they  might  as 
well  think  of  draining  with  sovereigns  instead  of  brick- 
bats. To  them,  then,  the  secret  is  an  important  one  ; 
it  must  not  be  scanned  over  because  one  man  has  turf 
ad  libitum,  or  because  another  thinks  the  sterility  of 
his  border  as  unalterable  as  the  fixed  stars.  These,  nor 
such  as  these,  must  influence  us  in  an  investigation, 
the  great  importance  of  which  every  gardener  will 
admit.  I,  therefore,  invite  opinions,  suggestions,  and 
practical  results,  from  everybody  who  has  had  to  contend 
with  these  evils,  and  these  comprise  nearly  every  gar- 
dener I  know  ;  no  doubt  much  good  must  result  there- 
from. I  shall,  for  one,  be  deeply  indebted  to  those  who 
boldly  come  forward  to  our  rescue Experlo  Crede. 


November;  stalks  decaying  ;  tubers  all  show  the  spot.  "Winter 
Potatoes  in  full  flower  ;  with  no  disease  discoverable. — F.  H.  S. 
Gledstone,  Skipton,  July  22. 


FANCY  TRAINING. 

(Continued  from  p.  356.) 

No.  11 The  outside  stakes  should  be  light  to  look 

well.     The  boughs  on  the  ascending  stem  should  be  all 


formed  by  a  descending  course  of  training, 
arms  should  be  about  4  feet  long  each. 


The  cross 


No.  12. — Thelower  circle  is  formed  by6  shoots,*at  first 
procured  and  twisted  round 


STATE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

Coee. — Potatoes  in  every  field  exhibiting  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease; tubers  small  and  discoloured. — M.  R.  W.,  July  25. 

Coenwall. — Crops,  with  very  few  exceptions,  showing  dis- 
ease as  strongly  as  last  year ;  some  raised  from  sets  imported 
from  the  Azores  not  yet  affected Cerniwaidd,  July  30. 

Devonshise.— Everybody  hurrying  up  their  early  Potatoes, 
crops  all  diseased ;  destruction  beginning  to  be  grievously  felt, 
and  the  failure  predicted  to  be  greater  than  that  of  last  year  ; 
a  sound  Potato  hardly  to  be  met  with.— James  Barnes,  Bicton 
Gardens,  SidmouUi,  July  28. 

Isle  of  Wight.— Disease  has  made  its  appearance ;  but  not 
general. —  T.  B.  Salter,  Hyde,  July  28. 

Leicesteeshiee.— I  live  in  the  midst  of  Potatoes  and  hear  no 
complaints  except  what  are  found  in  the  Chronicle.— Antihumlvg. 
(Postmark)  Melton  Mowbray. 

Mid-lothian.— Myseedlings  of  last  year  rigorous  and  healthy, 
as  also  the  crops  in  the  vicinity  from  sets  procured  from  the 
north  and  west  country,  and  among  them  some  from  Rio 
Janeiro.  Many  fields  look  miserable,  which  have  been  planted 
with  diseased  tubers.— G.  S.  Mackenzie,  July  27. 

Noefole.— All  varieties  of  Potato  affected  nearly  alike ; 
those  manured  with  lime  the  worst  in  one  instance ;  disease 
spreading  rapidly.— J.  Wighton,  Nonoich,  July  29. 

Peethshiee.— Several  fields  much  diseased;  one  of  some 
acres,  close  by  the  Perth  and  Dundee  road,  a  perfect  wreck  • 

'  several  others  in  the  same  state  ;  spreading  fast Wm,  Shane' 

Pitfour  Castle,  July  22.  J   ' 

Sheopshiee.— Crops  generally  affected ;  one  field  a  month 
ago  flourishing,  now  a  pitiful  spectacle ;  the  leaves  entirely 
stripped  from  the  blotched  and  fast-decaying  stems,  and  the 
tubers  near  the  surface  discoloured.  -Winter  sorts  presumed  to 
July  21         l'"aule--w-  M-   Rowland,  Bishop   Castle  Vicarage, 

wf.fffjT?ise£8Vpi'eadinS  raPidIr;   those  on  poor  soils 

WnJ  -~-?-  Bo",m-  Buslhridge,  Godalmmg,  July  28. 

h„! fhl  ^Z1L.'~1  fear  wo  have  aSain  the  disease  of  last  year  ; 

An^rn1™./'1  f'l  B^?m   "'  Preient  l0ok  S0    Well,  that  if 

£  £L,.P  Sl  l  'h-ouW  h°Pe  that  the  calamity  will  not  be 

W,GTOv8maEy  TdPate— rohnWimam,  Pitrnalton,  July  11. 

Wii/tshiee. -Disease  spreading  rapidly  varieties  which 
last  year  escaped  comparative./  uninjured,  thi  season  bt 
coming  affected— J.  Spencer,  Bowood,  July  30 

f  Jt0?Ki,?"lE-_Ear,Iy  C1'ops  ?fe  from  disea3e  :  s™ond  earlies  a 
fortnight  ago  sound,  now  with  all  the  leaves  withered  as  in 


a  hoop  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
diameter,  and  about  20  ins. 
from  the  ground.  The  said 
six  shoots  are  then  run  up 
six  wires  to  an  upper  hoop 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
lower  one.  (These  hoops 
being  in  the  first  instance 
supported  in  their  places  by 
a  light  Larch  pole  7  or  S  ft. 
high),  two  shoots  are  also 
conducted  from  the  lower 
wreath  up  the  pole,  and 
taken  from  the  wreath  in- 
stead of  the  main  stem,  as 
being  not  so  succulent,  and 
of  no  greater  growth  than 
the  outside  ascending 
shoots.  It  has  a  good  ef- 
fect when  finished,  and  is 
of  easy  execution. 


never  contain  it.  Stdl  all  plants  (except  some  that  arV 
parasitic)  do  form  organic  compounds,  which  possess 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  starch,  or  .differ' 
from  it  very  slightly  indeed.  Some  of  these  substances 
are  soluble  in  water :  and  starch  itself  is  readily  con= 
vertible  into  one  or  other  of  them  ;  aud  it  is  so  converted 
before  it  is  rendered  available  to  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Now,  all  soluble  matters  can  readily  pass  and  re-pass 
through  membranous  substances,  even  though  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope  fail  in  detecting  the 
pores  or  passages  through  which  such  transmission  is 
effected.  When  the  starch  that  is  stored  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  is  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  it  is 
changed  to  some  form  in  which  it  is  soluble,  and  ihat 
it  then  passes  through  the  cellular  membrane,  and  is 
conveyed  to  other  parts.  It  is  one  among  the  many 
interesting  and  brilliant  discoveries  of  chemistry,  that 
there  are  substances  possessing  identically  the'  same 
chemical  composition,  which  nevertheless  differ  very 
materially  in  their  physical  properties.  We  have  seen 
that  starch  may  be  considered  identical  with  vegetable 
membrane.  It  is  also  asserted  to  be  identical  in  chemi- 
cal combination  with  dextrine,  this  substance  before 
you,  which  resembles  lumps  of  gum  arabic,  and  is  solu- 
ble in  water.  Starch  is  likewise  identical  in  composi- 
tion (according  to  some  chemists)  with  eane  sugar,  by 
which  they  name  a  particular  class  of  sweet  substances, 
capable  of  being  crystallized,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  another  class  called  Grape  sugar, 
which  do  not  crystallize.  These  latter  differ  from  the 
former  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen) ;  and  the  additional 
equivalents  are  also  conjoined  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  unite  to  form  water.  Thus,  if  cane  sugar  be 
represented  by  C12  Oio  Hio,  then  Grape  sugar  is  re- 
presented byCt20i2Hi2. 

We  can  readily  change  starch  into  both  dextrine  and 
Grape    sugar    by   artificial    processes ;    and   the   like 


No.  13. — Formed  at  first  with  stakes  and  ahoop  at  the 
top,  will  support  it- 
self ultimately.  Should 
represent  a  vase  or 
cup.  Diameter  4  feet 
across  the  top.  Height 
2  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ground.  Trained 
with  three  or  four 
leaders,  taking  the  cir- 
cuitous course  until 
the  figure  is  finished. 


No.  14.— The  effect  of 
this  is  good  and  easily 
worked.  Same  height 
as  No.  13.  Hoop  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet 
diameter. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
(Continued  from  p.  500.) 

Although  starch  possesses  the  same  composition  as 
the  tissues  of  vegetables,  there  is  at  first  sight  a  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  such  an 
insoluble  material  can  escape  from  the  cells  in  which 
it  has  been  formed,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  afford  nourish- 
ment to  those  parts  where  no  starch  occurs.  Neither 
can  we  assert  that  starch  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
development  of  vegetable    tissue,   since   some   plants 


changes  are  naturally  effected  by  the  growing  plant, 
and  the  germinating  seed.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,. 
I  will  notice  to  you  the  manner  in  which  Barley  is  con-1 
verted  into  malt.  It  is  first  wetted  and  laid  on  the 
floor  of  a  convenient  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
where  it  soon  swells  and  puts  forth  a  little  root ;  the 
germination  is  then  suddenly  checked  by  exposing  the 
Barley  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  kill  it,  aud  when  it  has 
become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  called  malt:  This  malt 
possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  owing  to  the  starch  in  ths 
Barley  having  become  partially  changed  to  Grape-sugar. 
This  change  was  brought  about  by  another  change^ 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  process  of  germination, 
upon  that  substance  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
termed  gluten,  which  is  another  organic  product  always 
intermixed  with  the  starch  in  this  grain.  I  shall  pre- 
sently explain  more  particularly  the  nature  of  gluten  ; 
but  I  will  now  state  that  it  changes  (during  germina- 
tion) to  a  particular  substance,  or  rather  assumes  a  par- 
ticular condition,  which  is  termed  diastase.  Now,  this 
diastase  is  a  sort  of  ferment,  which,  by  some  unexplained 
process,  causes  the  starch  also  to  change  its  nature  and 
pass  first  to  dextrine,  and  then  to  Grape-sugar.  The 
germinating  plant  appropriates  the  elements  of  the 
sugar  to  the  development  of  its  own  tissues.  But  as 
the  brewer's  object  is  to  secure  as  much  of  this  SQffaS' 
as  possible,  the  germination  of  the  Barley  is  stopped  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  grain  beino-  then 
conveyed  to  the  mash-tub,  the  diastase  soon  effects  the 
change  of  still  more  of  the  starch  into  Grape-su"ar. 
This  sugar  being  allowed  to  ferment,  its  elementsbe- 

come  re-arranged,  so  as  to  form  two  new  compounds 

alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  latter  of  which  escanes. 

as  a  gas,  whilst  the  former,  being  liquid,  remains  in  the 

tub,  and  gives  the  beer  its  intoxicating  properties.     It 

is  easy  to  verify  the  fact  of  this  passage  of  starch'  to 

sugar.     The  sample  before  you  was  prepared  by  myself ' 

from  a  pound  of  starch,  manufactured  from  very  bad! 

Potatoes.     When  starch  is  boiled,  it  passes  to  the" state 

of  a  transparent  jelly-like  mass  ;  but,  if  a  little  malt  is 

added   to  it,  the  jelly  soon  becomes  liquid;   for  the 

diastase  in  the  malt  has  now  converted  the  starch  to 

dextrine,  which  is   soluble.      If  the  jelly  is  dried,,  i; 

assumes  the  appearance  of  isinglass,  and  in  this  state . 

the  starch  is  termed  amadine ;  but  it  has  not  yet  lost 

the  property  of  tinging  iodine  blue — in  short,  it  is  not- 

yet  dextrine.     By  continuing  the  boiling  of  the  dissolved  ' 

dextrine,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  sweet,  and,  by 

evaporation,  will  form  a  thick,  dark  syrup,  looking  like  " 

treacle.     This  syrup,  upon  standing  for  a  few  hours," 

granulates  to  a  sweetish  brown  sugar.     This  conversion"' 

of  starch  into  Grape-sugar  may  also  be  effected  by  long  ' 

boiling  it  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  alone.     In  the-- 

former  method,  if  the  malt  is  not  very  good,  an  addi-  ■ 

tion  of  a  slight  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  me 

to  quicken  the  process,  though  I  am  too  little  skilled 

in  such  chemical  manipulations  to  say  whether  this  is 

really   the   case.     When   sulphuric  acid   is   used,  th 

saucepan   must   be    enamelled    on    the  inside,   oth       f 

wise  the   iron  will  be   attacked  by  it ;   and  after       *" 

process  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  effe  * 

change  to  sugar,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be '       ci       . 

by  adding  chalk  to  the  mixture.      Chemif      ^emovei 

there  is  as  much  free  acid  at  the  end  of  th'        's    te'*  ui 

there  was  at  the  beginning.    After  it  h?"        J  process  a. 

chalk,  we  shall  have  gypsum  instead        Ji  attacked  th 

removed  by  filtering.     The  specirr  \vhich  must  b 

you  was  prepared  without  any  r         #i  of  sugar  befor 

the  best  proportions  that  shou'  .articular  attention  t 

the  process,  and  I  believe  a  d  have  been  observed  i 

ih  the  sample  must  be  ?  „0Unin  decree  of  bitterne: 

.aributedto-themalthavi! 
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teen  added  in  excess.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  you  that 
I  have  met  with  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this  curious 
chan"e.  In  the  north  of  France  the  large  farming 
establishments  are  said  to  have  distilleries  attached  to 
them,  where  the  best  brandy  is  manufactured  from  this 
sort  of  sugar.  This  sugar  from  Potatoes  is  also  added 
to  the  expressed  juice  of  some  of  the  Grapes  grown  in 
northern  districts,  where  they  do  not  ripen  well.  Payen 
informs  us  that  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  exported 
from  France  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of  pale 
ale.  I  have  been  shown  a  sample  of  well  crystallised 
white  sugar,  which  I  was  assured  had  been  manufac- 
tured in  England  from  Potato  starch  ;  but  as  my  au- 
thority was  only  second-hand,  perhaps  the  Excise  may 
be  better  able  to  certify  you  whether  such  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  case  ;  at  present,  I  believe,  it  would  not 
be  lawful  to  manufacture  any  kind  of  sugar  from  Po- 
tato starch  in  England.  Whenever  the  time  shall  have 
arrived  for  the  agricultural  community  being  allowed 
"to  enjoy  unhampered  opportunities  of  cultivating  what- 
ever they  may  choose  to  grow,  and  for  themselves  or 
•others  turning  the  produce  of  such  culture  into  any 
shapes  in  which  it  may  yield  them  a  profit :  it  will  then, 
perhaps,  be  found  worth  while  for  us  to  grow  more  Po- 
tatoes than  we  do  at  present,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
procuring  starch  from  them.  In  the  approaching 
competition  which  our  farmers  will  have  to  wage 
with  foreigners  not  impeded  by  our  restrictions 
against  manufacturing  sueli  valuable  articles  as  sugar 
and  brandy,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  they 
also  should  enjoy  most  perfect  freedom  in  the  supply  of 
our  home  market  with  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
they  may  be  formed,  provided  they  should  ever  feel 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  profitably  raised  for  such  pur- 
poses in  our  climate.  There  are  some  valuable  hints 
in  Payen's  "  Memoir,"  already  alluded  to,  respecting 
the  varieties  of  Potato  which  should  be  selected  for 
trial  ;  but  two  or  three  years'  experience  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  us  to  settle  this  question  for  ourselves.  I 
am  not  aware  to  what  extent  Potato  dextrine  and  Po- 
tato sugar  may  now  be  imported  into  this  country  from 
France,  but  the  author  to  whom  I  have  referred  states 
the  exportation  of  sugar  thus  prepared  had  been  con. 
siderable  during  the  two  years  previous  to  the  time 
whea  he  wrote  his  memoir ,which  was  published  in  1S38. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fruit-tree  Borders. — This  subject  being  on  the  tapis, 
I  venture  to  relate  what  was  done  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
friend  sf  mine  for  the  replenishing  of  his  old  walls,  his 
trees  being  worn  out.  He  threw  out  all  the  earth  of 
his  borders  to  the  depth  of  from  2§  to  3  ft.,  and  then 
wheeled  in  garden-mould  from  all  the  open  parts  of  the 
garden,  not  those  under  crops,  replacing  it  with  the  re- 
jected and  worn-out  soil.  His  success  was  complete, 
and  his  trees  have  done  as  well  as  though  wall  and 
■border  were  both  new.  The  soil  thus  obtained  from  the 
open  garden  answered  to  all  the  requisites  you  bespeak 
for  such  a  border  :  open  texture,  well-incorporated 
manure,  and  uninterrupted  insolation,  and  aeration.  But 
in  this  case  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  both  soil  and 
subsoil  were  favourable  to  the  experiment — the  one 
being  a  moderately-strong  loam,  and  the  other  the 
malm-rock,  an  argillaceous  limestone,  north  of  the 
Southdowns. — ** 

Bees. — I  have  lately  noticed  what  I  never  remarked 
before,  and  what  I  never  remember  to  have  heard.  I 
took  from  the  top  of  a  common  straw  hive  a  small  skep 
of  honey  (14  lbs.)  about  three  weeks  since,  and  on  taking 
this  I  placed  a  glass  which  wrould  hold  a  quart  and 
half  of  liquid  over  the  hole  where  the  skep  stood.  This 
was  filled  in  about  a  week,  and  all  the  uneven  places 
between  the  hive  and  the  edges  of  the  glass  were  filled 
up  with  propolis,  and  the  glass  and  the  hive  well 
fastened  together.  This  I  also  removed  when  full  of 
Tioney,  and  have  placed  another  similar,  though  rather 
smaller  glass,  in  its  place.  The  bees  are  very  busy  in 
this,  and  to-day  I  noticed  a  bee  occupying  its  time,  as 
I  fancied,  in  endeavouring  from  the  outside  of  the  glass 
to  fill  up  the  uneven  places  between  the  glass  and  the 
hive,  which  had  been  made  in  removing  the  former 
glass  ;  but  the  bee  did  not  remain  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  me  to  ascertain  exactly  what  its  object  was. 
"Several  hours  passed  and  I  again  went  to  the  bee-house, 
and  saw  a  bee  in  the  very  place  where  the  same  or 
another  had  been  before.  This  I  instantly  saw  had  its 
legs  laden,  and  pretty  heavily ;  however  I  watched  it 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  perceived  clearly  that  it  was 
■biting  small  pieces  of  propolis  off  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  laying  them  on  its  hind  legs  ;  and  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  this  fact,  I  secured  the  bee,  legs,  propolis 
and  all,  and  brought  it  into  the  house,  and  took  off  the 
propolis  by  pressing  it  against  the  window-frame  with  a 
piece  of  card  ;  on  removing  the  card  I  found  one  'call 
of  propolis  off  one  leg  and  sticking  to  the  frame,  and 
the  other  sticking  to  the  frame  also,  and  making  a  pri- 
soner of  the  bee,  as  it  had  hold  of  the  bee's  leg  as  well,  i 
but  after  struggling  half  a  minute  the  bee  cleared  its  j 
leg,  and  left  the  propolis  sticking  to  the  frame.  The  | 
bee  is  released,  and  I  shall  see  whether  it  intends,  after 
being  deprived  of  its  labour,  or  rather  the  fruits  of  it, 
to  pursue  its  attack  on  the  propolis.  Honey  we  all 
know  bees  will  carry  away,  but  I  never  before  heard  of 
jjropolis  being  worked  over  again. — M.  H.  G. 

Legg's  Hydraulic  Machine. — Having  had  one  of  these 
.machines  in  constant  use  for  many  weeks,  I  can  now 
speak  more  confidently  as  to  its  merits  ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  my  experience  on  the  utility  of  the  engine.  I 
have  a  small  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  my 


orchard,  100  yards  from  my  house  ;  this  I  dam  up,  so 
as  to  produce  a  fall  of  2  feet  C  inches,  giving  not  more 
than  a  continuous  overflow  of  1  pint ;  with  this  quantity 
of  water  as  the  moving  power,  the  engine  supplies  me 
with  about  2000  gallons  iu  24  hours.  Of  course,  after 
rain,  I  can  obtain  much  more  in  the  time  specified, 
when  the  overflow  is  greater.  During  the  late  parch- 
ing weather,  I  was  enabled  to  water  my  garden  twice 
a  day,  with  little  labour,  and  had  the  luxury  of  healthy 
flowers,  whilst  my  neighbours'  were  burnt  up.  Legg's 
engine  has  the  following  undeniable  advantages  over 
the  ram  :  it  is  cheaper,  can  be  worked  with  less  water, 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  throw  up  the  water  by  which  it  is  driven ; 
it  may  be  made  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  30  yards 
distant  from  the  apparatus,  or  even  more,  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  element  has  been  obtained, 
it  will,  by  a  slight  adjustment,  force  up  the  impure,  for 
the  garden.  In  fact,  it  is  not  only  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  household  establishment,  but  is  a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting object  to  look  at,  in  itself,  besides  contributing 
its  idle  time  to  a  fountain ;  and  when  known  will  super- 
sede all  other  plans  now  in  use,  which,  in  point  of  cost 
and  durability,  cannot  possibly  compete  with  it.  It  would 
be  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  in  many 
localities.  I  have  allowed  my  engine  to  work  16  hours 
at  a  time,  and  should  have  no  hesitation  in  letting  it  go 
for  a  week,  if  required,  without  the  fear  of  its  sustain- 
ing any  damage. — Hydrangea. 

The  Vestiges. — At  page  J 9 7,  the  following  observa- 
tions appear  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert, 
Dean  of  Manchester.  In  reference  to  the  Acarus 
Crossii,  he  says,  "  The  injudicious  expression  in  this 
review  has  raised  the  indignation  of  a  gentleman  who 
(it  seems)  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Crosse's  pre- 
tensions." Further  on  the  Dean  says,  "  It  is  stated  in 
an  old  book,  called  the  '  Gentleman's  Recreations,'  that 
if  you  tie  two  sods  face  to  face  together,  and  throw  them 
into  a  pond,  it  will  stock  it  with  eels.  This  is  very  ab- 
surd, and  about  as  true  as  Mr.  Crosse's  way  of  making 
animalcules."  It  should  be  understood  that  the  singu- 
lar creature  which  appears  under  the  operation  of  elec- 
tric currents  upon  certain  saline  and  other  solutions,  is 
an  Acarus,  not  recognised  by  naturalists,  and  has  no 
relation  to  animalcules  properly  so  called.  In  reply  to 
these  passages  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  letter,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  remarks.  First,  "  the  indignant  gen- 
tleman" who  fancies  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Crosse's  pretensions,  would  certainly  do  well  to 
make  the  world  acquainted  with  his  demonstration,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  proofs  of  his  indignation,  otherwise, 
in  the  face  of  several  recent  experiments  which  have 
been  published,  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  his 
declaration  will  escape  the  common  remark, — "  one  fact 
is  worth  a  thousand  assertions."  Secondly,  as  regards 
the  "pretensions"  attribiited  to  Mr.  Crosse,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  have  for  some  years  had  the 
satisfaction  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  and  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  de- 
clare, unequivocally,  that  he  never  made  any  pretensions 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  insects  which  have  so  often 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  much  misrepresen- 
tation ;  nor  has  he  even  ventured  to  entertain,  much 
less  to  express,  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
origin.  He  has  simply  told  the  unadorned  tale,  that 
the  Acari  first  made  their  appearance  incidentally,  and 
without  any  preconcerted  measures  of  his  own  towards 
such  an  end,  during  the  progress  of  one  of  his  numer- 
ous experiments  on  electro-crystallization.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  perceiving  that  the  Dean  of  Manches- 
ter has  ably  replied  to  the  charge  of  Atheism,  usually 
directed  against  such  men  as  Mr.  Crosse  ;  but  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  prove  that  of 
all  men  he  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  become  a  self- 
assuraed  creator.  The  great  Lawgiver  of  the  universe 
has  never  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  a  more  humble 
admirer  of  his  magnificent  works ;  nor  has  a  more 
modest  and  rational,  yet  ardent  and  penetrating  devotee, 
ever  bowed  at  the  altar  of  science  than  the  plain,  truth- 
seeking  philosopher  of  Broomfield.  As  regards  the 
story  of  the  eels  said  to  be  generated  between  two  sods, 
I  can  safely  venture  to  assure  the  Dean,  that  if  it  is  not 
more  absurd  or  less  true  than  "  Mr.  Crosse's  way  of 
making  animalcules,"  he  may  stock  his  eel  ponds  to  his 
heart's  content  in  a  very  moderate  period  of  time.  The 
electrical  insects — for  they  are  assuredly  in  some  way 
or  other  dependent  for  their  development  on  the  action 
of  electric  currents — have  now  been  at  least  some  fifty 
times  produced  without  difficulty,  not  only  in  experi- 
ments open  to  the  common  air,  but  in  artificial  atmo- 
spheres of  the  gases,  &c. ;  and  moreover  under  such 
stringent  conditions  as  forbid  the  supposition  that  ova 
could  have  been  present  in  the  material  from  whence 
the  Acari  issued.  All  this  I  have  over  and  over  wit- 
nessed ;  and  from  these  productions  living  specimens 
have  been  distributed  to  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
science  in  Europe  and  America  ;  yet  am  I  no  Atheist ; 
no  self-styled  creator,  but  a  humble  lover  of  truth  and 
science. —  JY.  H.  JVeekes,  Sandwich.  [We  strongly 
suspect  that  we  know  who  "  the  indignant  gentleman  " 
is,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Weekes  that  he  need  not  disturb  himself  about  that 
writer's  opinions.] 

Fuchsias. — A  considerable  number  of  varieties  have 
flowered  with  me  since  I  last  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Serratifolia  varies  much,  according  to  the  treatment  it 
receives.  In  a  stove  and  in  a  cool  greenhouse  it  cannot 
be  recognised  as  the  same  flower.  All  the  sorts  do  best 
in  the  open  air.  Some  of  Youell  and  Co.'s  are  very 
fine  ;  I  may  specify  those  named  Agnes,]  Magnificent, 


and  Sir  G.  Mackenzie.  Their  Sanspareil  is  a  well- 
marked  handsome  variety,  with  the  tube  white,  the 
sepals  tinged  with  red  and  green,  and  the  corolla  rich 
purple.  Elegans,  in  its  form  and  mode  of  growth,  de- 
serves the  name  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  leaf  mars  its 
effect.  Dickson's  Acantha  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
white  varieties.  At  the  Roslin  Exhibition,  the  prize 
for  Fuchsias  was  carried  by  Serratifolia,  Agnes,  and 
Acantha.— G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Butterflies. — The  swarm  of  butterflies  which  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  appeared  at  Dover  on  the  12th  inst., 
belonged  to  the  Pontia  rapoe.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  of  the  swarm,  and  the  account  in  the  Paper 
gives  no  idea  of  their  number.  I  have  made  very  mi- 
nute inquiries  into  the  subject  on  the  spot,  as  I  landed 
there,  from  Ostend,  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  cir- 
cumstance. On  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  I  travelled  by 
rail  from  Cologne  to  Ostend,  the  day  was  intensely  hot, 
and  noticed  in  that  district  a  prodigious  number  of  these 
same  butterflies  through  the  whole  district.  The  day 
on  which  the  phenomenon  occurred  at  Dover  was  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  with  the  wind  at  sr.utb.— E.  P.  T. 

Use  of  Exhibitions. — Many  masters  and  mistresses 
complain  that  their  gardeners,  who  may  be  within  reach 
of  horticultural  exhibitions,  neglect  everything  but  the 
articles  with  which  they  are  to  compete.  Iu  too  many 
instances  this  is  a  just  complaint.  The  remedy  is  to 
obtain  a  gardener  who  has  not  only  the  ability,  but  the 
sense  to  take  care  of  everything  under  his  charge.  The 
duty  of  a  gardener  is,  unquestionably,  to  raise  every- 
thing which  his  employer  may  require,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  to  produce  good  specimens  from  the 
kitchen-garden,  as  well  as  from  the  flower  parterres, 
and  glazed  houses,  and  to  keep  all  in  order.  Careless- 
ness is  not  confined  to  show  gardeners  ;  and,  whoever 
may  take  the  trouble  to  visit  a  number  of  gardens,  will 
find  many  degrees  of  skill  and  care,  and  some  low  in 
the  scale.  Gardeners  of  skill,  above  the  average,  and 
well  able  to  distinguish  good  from  bad,  yet  sometimes 
display  a  want  of  order,  and  economy  of  time,  truly  pro- 
voking; leaving  then-  tools  lying  about  in  all  directions, 
plants  of  value  in  corners,  neglected  and  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  and  crops  of  weeds  advancing  at  a  rate  to 
defy  keeping  down,  when  a  very  trifling  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  trouble  might  keep  down  all  that  is  unsightly, 
and  keep  up  all  that  is  important.  Many  other  negli- 
gences mifht  be  enumerated  ;  but  all  of  them  are  to 
be  found  among  gardeners  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  as  well  as  among  those  who  have  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  inclined  to  blame  exhibitors.  You 
may,  perhaps,  smile  when  I  say  that  phrenology  can 
afford  much  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a  gardener.  I 
can  affirm  that  when  the  organ  of  order  is  deficient,  how- 
ever good  other  faculties  may  be,  satisfaction  will  not 
be  <*iven.  No  young  man  should  attempt  to  follow  the 
profession  who  has  not  a  love  for  tidiness.  The  effect 
of  exhibitions  and  societies  is  to  excite  a  laudable 
ambition  in  the  first  place.  Their  chief  use,  however, 
is  to  show  young  gardeners  what  may  be  done  in 
producing  fine  things,  when  proper  modes  of  manage- 
ment are  studied  and  practised  ;  and  when  an 
exhibitor  is  beaten,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  fine  feeling 
in  him,  he  will  strive  to  discover  the  causes  of  his 
failure  and  supply  the  remedy,  and  not  complain,  as 
sometimes  happens,  cf  want  of  justice  or  unfair  play. 
No  doubt,  judges  may  be  incompetent ;  and  it  is  granted 
to  be  difficult  to  find  them  in  all  respects  perfect.  To 
find  two  men  exactly  alike  in  taste  for  forms  and 
colours  and  palate,  is"  perhaps  impossible.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  take  the  best  we  can  find  ;  and  when 
several  are  appointed,  the  judgment  of  one  may  be  cor- 
rected by  that  of  another.  In  short,  I  should  think  it 
difficult  to  point  out  that  exhibitions  are  in  any  way  in- 
iurious  ;  and  it  may  be  very  safely  affirmed  that, 
without  them,  the  proud  station  that  has  been  taken  by 
British  Horticulture  could  never  have  been  attained. 
One  other  thing  may  be  noticed  before  leaving  this  sub- 
ject. Masters  and  mistresses  sometimes  either  show 
little  interest  in  their  gardens,  or  find  fault  when  they 
do  not  obtain  what  they  desire  ;  while  they  do  not  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  gardener  to  supply  their 
wants.  These  things  no  conscientious,  well-mean- 
ing man  can  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  gardeners, 
when  justly  blamed  for  negligence,  or  even  when 
things  are  suggested  to  them,  or  desired  to  be 
done,  get  sulky.  This  is  absurd.  If  they  think  an 
order,  or  a  suggestion  erroneous,  let  them  say  so,  and 
give  their  reasons  to  their  employer,  who  may  not  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  art.  The  exhibition  of  self- 
sufficiency  always  gives  offence.  Much  disappointment, 
and  the  outcry  against  exhibitions,  arise  in  most  cases 
from  horticulture  not  having  been  studied.  Ignorance 
of  it  is  often  very  ludicrously  displayed  when  impossible 
things  are  expected  of  a  gardener.  All  would  go  right 
were  horticulture,  including  vegetable  physiology, 
taught  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  education.— G.  S. 
Mackenzie. 

Bed  backed  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird  (Lanius  colluno). 
—On  the  10th  of  May  I  observed  the  first  pair  of  this 
summer  visitant,  in  my  grounds.  They  built  in  a  tall 
Thorn  bush,  and  brought  up  six  young  ones.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  not  liking  my  intrusion  upon  their  privacy, 
the  young  ones  though  unable  to  fly,  jumped  out  of 
the  nest.  I  collected  them  together  and  placed  them 
in  a  cage,  where  they  were  duly  attended  to  and  fed  by 
the  old  ones.  A  friend  calling  upon  me  on  the  23d,  I 
took  him  to  look  at  the  shrikes.  "  And  what,"  was 
his  first  query  "  do  you  intend  to  do  with  this  cage  full 
of  vermin  ?  if  they  were  mine,  I  should  certainly  shoot 
them  one  after  the  other."    "  And  why  I "  I  rejoined. 
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"  Oh  they  will  kill  young  partridges  as  easily  as  a  hawk, 
and  therefore  I  always  have  them,  destroyed.'-'  "  Very 
well,"  I  responded,  "  Chacun  a  son  gout ;  I  have  no 
partridges  to  preserve,  but  I  am  rather  fond  of  my 
JVardenfand  confess  to  a  little  weakness  in  favour  of 
aoriculture.  You  shoot  the  shrike  because  you  say  it 
■will  kill  your  partridges.  I  preserve  it,  take  care  of  it, 
foster  it,  consider  it  one  of  my  best  friends,  because  it 
feeds  principally,  like  other  insectivorous  birds,  upon 
those  insects  which  are  destructive  to  the  gardener's 
hopes  aud  the  farmer's  produce.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
question  with  you,  as  to  which  is  the  most  useful  to 
mankind,  the  garden  and  the  farm,  or  the  young 
partridges  ;  but  I  have  the  evidences  here  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  yours  is  at  best  apocryphal  ;  for 
although  I  believe  instances  are  known  of  the  shrike 
stealing  tame  young  partridges,  which  a  humane  sports- 
man brings  up  under  a  coop  for  the  gratifying  purpose 
of  afterwards  shooting  in  his  Turnip  field,  I  know  of 
no  well  authenticated  instance  of  their  destroying  game 
in  their  wild  state."  I  then  took  down  the  cage,  and 
pointed  out  to  my  friend  a  heap  of  reliquia  insectorum, 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  prejudiced  unbeliever.  The 
■wires  of  the  cage  not  being  very  far  apart,  the  young 
birds  had  allowed  many  of  the  insects  to  fall  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  remained  as  evidences  of  the  de- 
structive character  of  their  race.  They  were  cater- 
pillars, woodlice,  cockchafers,  beetles  of  many  varieties 
great  and  small,  moths,  sphinxes,  humble-bees,  &c, 
forming  a  layer  which  covered  the  bottom  of  their  cage. 
"  Very  well,"  said  my  friend,  laughing  ;  "  I  think  you 
have  made  out  your  ease."  And  I  took  my  young 
friends,  and  amidst  much  clamour,  and  many  very  close 
swoops  at  my  hat  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shrike,  I  tossed 
them  into  a  Lime  tree  which  stood  near  their  nest,  and 
left  them  to  be  perfected  by  parental  care  and  solicitude 
in  the  art  of  destroying  caterpillars,  cockchafers,  et  id 
genus  omne. — C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 

Renanthera  coccinea. — -Nobody  can  rejoice  more 
than  I  do  at  Mr.  Basket's  success  in  growing  the  Chinese 
Renanthera.  The  panicle  in  question  is  indeed  a  fine 
one  ;  the  largest  panicle  on  my  plant  contains  only  110 
blooms,  which  is  seven  less  than  those  on  Mr.  Basset's, 
but  upon  one  of  my  plants  there  are  seven  panicles. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  escaped  your  notice 
as  well  as  that  of  your  reporter,  that  is,  upon  one  branch 
there  are  two  panicles  growing  within  4  inches  of  each 
other,  which,  from  their  proximity,  appear  apparently 
as  one.  Another  panicle  was  without  any  expanded 
blooms  ;  it  therefore  failed  to  attract  attention.  I  agree 
■with  Mr.  Basset  that  there  is  no  difficulty  under  favour- 
able circumstances  to  grow  and  flower  the  Renanthera, 
nor  is  there  much  art  required  to  make  an  egg  stand 
on  one  end  after  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  gratifying  to  have  grown  it  on  a  small  log 
of  wood,  4  feet  in  length,  to  produce  seven  panicles  of 
flowers,  and  to  have  had  in  three  different  seasons  a 
first  prize  as  a  specimen  of  very  superior  cultivation 
awarded  to  it. — James  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  Cheam. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Willows  (vide  p.  503). — 
Have  you  not  somewhat  hastily  stamped  the  authority 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  upon  a  paragraph  that  is 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  and  which  is  stated 
to  have  originated  with  the  Cambridge  Advertiser  9  It 
is  asserted  that  "  this  summer  the  banks  of  the  Cam 
exhibit  an  unusual  multitude  of  those  singular  phe- 
nomena, cases  of  spontaneous  ignition  and  combustion  in 
growing  Willows  ! "  Is  it  really  true  that  a  Willow  or 
any  other  tree  has  ever  been  known  to  ignite  sponta- 
neously ?  Mischievous  boys  used  to  be  very  fond  of 
firing  the  rotten  pollard  Willows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  with  a  burning  lens,  or  still  more  simple  con- 
trivances, and  very  possibly  some  of  the  present  gene- 
ration may  be  quite  as  mischievously  inclined  as  their 
fathers  were.  I  forget  whether  it  is  Mungo  Park  or 
another  of  the  African  travellers  who  explains  away  a 
fancy  of  the  same  sort  that  had  originated  from  decayed 
trees  having  been  met  with  apparently  scorched  and 
blackened  by  fire,  but  which  he  ascertained  were  only 
infested  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  lichen.  This,  however, 
will  not  explain  the  "  unusual  multitude "  of  instances 
noticed  thisyear  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam ;  since,  in  one 
of  these  at  least,  we  are  told  that  clouds  of  smoke  were 
poured  forth  by  a  fine  Willow  in  full  vigour  and  health. 
To  assert  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  decayed  tree  spon- 
taneously igniting  might  be  hazardous  ;  but  where  is 
thereto  be  found  any  satisfactory  proof  that  such  a  fact 
was  ever  witnessed? — J.  S.  Henslow.  [We  hope  we 
have  not  been  mistaken  for  the  authors  of  this  story. 
It  rests  on  the  credit  of  the  Cambridge  paper.] 

Lyciura  Europmum. — I  have  found  LyciumEuropasum 
growing  abundantly  on  the  sand  and  shingle  at  Aid- 
borough,  Suffolk,  between  that  town  and  the  fort.  Why 
is  it  called  the  Tea  tree  ?  I  also  observed  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  Cichorium  Intybus. — N.  S.  Hodson, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Black  Swan. — At  page  503  is  copied  from  the  Scots- 
man a  note  on  the  shooting  of  a  female  specimen  of  the 
black  swan,  on  the  river  Eden,  in  a  creek  near  Niddie 
Mill,*  by  Mr.  Philip,  Kincaple.  It  is  therein  stated  :— 
"We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  black  swan,  shot  in  a 
wild  state,  in  Great  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe.":  I  did 
not  myself  see  the  bird  either  before  or  after"  it  was 
shot,  although  the  place  where  I  at  present  reside  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  Niddie  Mill ;  but  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  a  wild  specimen  ;  for 


In  the  note  referred  to    this  is  spelt  "Niddry  Mill:"  it 
lid.  however,  be  "Niddie  Mill  " 


should,  however,  be  "Niddie  Mill 


on  an  evening  previous  to  its  being  shot,  the  noble  bird 
was  seen  on  the  river  at  Clayton,  perfectly  tame.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  strayed  from  some 
Zoological  garden,  or  from  the  pond  of  some  gentle- 
man's pleasure-ground.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  shot,  as 
it  might  possibly  have  been  caught  alive,  few  specimens 
being  in  the  country. — A  Fifeskire  Ornithologist. 

The  Potato  Crop. — I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  sad  calamity  befalling  us  in 
the  return  of  the  Potato  disease  of  last  year.  I  left  my 
home  here  a  month  ago,  congratulating  myself  on  the 
flourishing  appearance  of  my  Potato  field  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  promises  of  a  good  and  healthy 
crop.  I  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  selecting  seed, 
planting  in  hot  lime,  with  every  precaution  recom- 
mended by  your  correspondents.  The  first  question  I 
asked  my  man  on  my  return  on  Saturday  was,  "  How 
are  the  Potatoes  ?  "  "  Just  as  they  were  at  taking  up 
time  last  year."  And  indeed  they  are  a  pitiful  spec- 
tacle ;  the  leaves  are  entirely  stripped  from  the  blotched 
and  fast-decaying  stems,  and  the  tubers  near  the  sur- 
face discoloured  with  this  strange  disease.  I  have 
ordered  the  haulm  to  be  cut  off  immediately,  which  I 
hope  will  save  some  of  the  early  varieties  for  present 
use  ;  but  the  winter  sorts  are  so  little  advanced  that 
I  fear  they  will  be  a  total  failure.  However,  the  haulm  is 
so  far  gone  that  it  is  useless  to  leave  it.  I  believe  my 
crop  is  the  most  affected  yet  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
my  ground  is  earlier,  and  I  plant  sooner ;  but  there 
are  sufficient  indications  in  every  field  and  garden  that 
the  destruction  will  be  general  and  far  worse  than  last 
year.  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  last  week 
(Tottenham,  Edmonton,  and  Hornsey),  and  admired  the 
appearance  of  the  crop  thereabouts,  particularly  at 
Edmonton  workhouse  and  the  fields  around  it.  There 
has  been  more  showery  weather  here  than  about  Lon- 
don ;  but  I  begin  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  Chronicle  correspondents,  that  the  cause, 
origin,  and  progress  of  this  disease  are  totally  inexpli- 
cable ;  that  climate,  soil,  or  situation  have  very  little  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  it  is  a  constitutional  decay  of  the 
Potato  in  some  wonderful  manner  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. The  above  is  the  confession  of  one  to  the 
truth  of  your  prognostications,  who  has  long  thought 
the  "  Potato  disease "  an  overdone  subject  of  alarm, 
and  I  have  often  suspected  much  of  last  year's  outcry 
to  have  been  to  a  great  degree  political  argument  for 
Corn-law  repeal.  My  eyes  are  open  now  to  my  own 
mistake,  and  to  a  great  danger  impending  over  our 
poor  population,  and  it  is  a  truly  great  object  for  one 
and  all  of  us  to  consider  how  we  shall  best  meet  the 
failure  of  this  staple  food. —  W.  M.  Rowland,  Bishop 
Castle  Vicarage,  July  27. 

Autumn-planting  Potatoes.  —  Last  year  my  Ash- 
leaved  Potatoes  were  very  much  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  full  one-third  being  unfit  to  eat,  which 
portion  I  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  the  garden  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  ;  in  October  last  I  planted  8  bushels 
of  these,  some  cut  and  some  whole,  according  to  the 
size.  Th«  situation  was  a  warm  one,  being  sheltered 
from  the  north  wind.  I  commenced  digging  them  about 
the  20th  of  May,  and  since  that  time  have  had  an  abun- 
dant yield  of  Potatoes,  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and 
much  more  mealy  than  those  planted  in  March,  besides 
being  much  more  prolific.  I  yesterday  saw  a  heap  of 
about  five  sacks,  in  the  garden  of  a  friend,  of  equally 
fine  Potatoes  of  the  same  sort,  and  planted  from  the 
same  description  of  seed  in  November  last.  These  were 
put  in  as  a  forlorn  hope,  being  unfit  for  food  ;  they  were 
planted  under  fruit  trees,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  damp.  I  have  written  this  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Potatoes  planted  in  the  autumn  will 
produce  quite  an  equal  quantity  of  tubers,  and  of  better 
quality  than  those  planted  in  spring  ;  and  that  we  are 
guilty  of  great  waste  in  throwing  away  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  crop Edivard  Complon,  Water  Newton, 

Wansford,  July  20. 

Storing  Potatoes. — Last  year  I  allowed  my  Potatoes 
to  remain  in  the  earth  till  very  nearly  the  usual  time 
of  taking  them  up,  that  is,  until  I  believed  them  to  be 
quite  ripe.  I  had  them  then  taken  up  in  fine  dry 
weather  ;  women  followed  close  upon  the  men  who 
were  forking  them  up,  and  separated  the  diseased  from 
the  sound  Potatoes  immediately.  I  then  put  the  sound 
Potatoes  into  sacks  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  carted  them 
home  and  pitted  them,  always  the  same  day  on  which 
they  were  taken  up.  I  sprinkled  some  dry  sand  over 
them  as  I  pitted  them  ;  covered  the  pit  up  as  I  went 
on  with  a  rather  thicker  than  usual  layer  of  earth,  and 
never  opened  them  afterwards,  except  now  and  then  in 
places  to  see  how  they  were  preserving  their  soundness. 
When  we  finally  opened  the  pits,  and  sold  the  Potatoes 
in  spring  for  seed,  they  came  out  as  sound  as  possible, 
and  were  as  good  a  sample  as  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  a 
different  plan  with  some  others  and  with  a  very  different 
result.  I  took  them  up  early,  aud  exposed  them  to  the 
air  to  be  well  dried,  but  carefully  preserving  them  from 
rain.  I  spread  many  of  them  on  the  boarded  floor  of  a 
granary,  which  stands  over  an  open  cart  shed,  thinking 
that  the  airing  they  would  thus  get  would  be  of  service 
to  them  ;  but  I  lost  all  that  were  so  treated.  The  re- 
sults of  my  own  experience  and  of  my  observations  of 
what  my  cottage  neighbours  did  with  their  Potatoes 
last  year,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
leave  the  Potatoes  in  the  earth  till  they  are  ripe  ;  to 
take  them  up  in  fine  dry  weather  ;  to  be  very  careful  to 
separate  the  sound  and  unsound  as  effectually  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  and  to  expose  the  ripe  sound  tubers 
to  the  air  but  very  little, —  W.  H. 


JbociEttes. 

'  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
July  3. — A.  Gekakd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Donations 
of  British  plants  were  announced  from  Dr.  Dewar,  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sandys,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hambrough,  the  Rev.  R.  Cresswell,  Mr.  James  Lynam, 
Mrs.  F.  Russell,  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Moore.  Read — 
"Notice  of  a  variety  of  Cnicus  arvensis  (?),  found  in 
Fifeshire,"  by  Dr.  Dewar.  "  Its  habit  when  growing  is 
very  different  from  the  C.  arvensis.  The  leaves  are  sinu- 
ated  rather  than  pinnatifid,  not  crisped  and  curled  but 
nearly  flat  and  sharply  spinous,  with  a  decurrence 
of  spines  from  each  leaf.  The  involucre  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  C.  arvensis  and  C.  setosus  ;  the  florets 
are  shorter,  and  not  so  remarkably  fragrant  as  those  of 
C.  setosus."     A  specimen  was  presented. 


Country  Shows. 

Slough  Floricultural  Show. —  Carnations,  private 
growers :  1st  prize,  Mr.  Alleway,  Sonning,with  Conquering 
Hero,  Puxley's  Princess  Royal,  Wilson's  William  IV., 
Puxley's  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Prince  of 
Wales,  'Squire  Meynell,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Anson, 
Paul  Pry,  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  Prince  Albert.  2d,  J. 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Holloway,  with  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
Holmes'  Mary  Ann,  Hales's  Prince  Albert,  Puxley's 
Queen,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Chadwick's  Brilliant, 
Robert  Burns,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Puxley's  Prince 
Albert,  Prince  of  Nassau,  Sharp's  Defiance,  and  Wil- 
son's Harriet.  3d,  Mr.  Atkins,  Edgware-road.— Car- 
nations,open  class :  1st  prize,  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  with 
John  Wright,  Brutus,  Smith's  Mrs.  Betts,  Sealey's 
Princess  Royal,  Calleott's  Juba,  Jacques'  Georgiana, 
Flora's  Garland,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Puxley's  Sir 
R.  Peel,  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  Achilles,  Duke 
of  Bedford. — Picotees,  private  growers.  1st  prize,  Mr. 
Hall,  Enfield,  with  Crash's  Victoria,  Willmer's  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Mrs.  Bevan,Wildmann's  Isabella,  Matthews' 
Enchantress,  Lady  Peel,  Joan  of  Arc,  Nottingham 
Hero,  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Fenton,  Purple  Perfection 
and  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wellington.  2d,  Mr.  Atkins,  with 
Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Green's  Vic- 
toria, Burroughes'  Beauty,  Matthews'  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Wildman's  Isabella,  Sharp's  L'Elegant,  Matthews' 
Enchantress,  Tolworthy's  Isabella,  Miss  Jane,  Crouch's 
Ivanhoe,  and  Lady  A.  Peel.  3d,  Mr.  Alleway. — 
Picotees,  open  class  :  1st  prize,  Mr.  Keynes,  with  Cor- 
nelius, Diana,  Miss  Hennell,  Red  Rover,  Ely's  Grace 
Darling,  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Matthews'  Enchan- 
tress, Sharp's  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Willmer's 
Princess  Royal,  and  Sir  W.  Middleton.— The  display  of 
seedlings  was  good  ;  1st  class  prize  to  M.  May,  Esq., 
Sonning,  for  a  heavy-edged  purple  Pieotee,  Portia,  very 
fine ;  also  for  Julia,  light  purple.  Mr.  May  exhibited 
12  seedling  Carnations,  all  distinct  varieties,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded  ;  the  best  of  them  were,  Orlando, 
S.F.,  fine  ;  and  Edgar,  C.B.— Mr.  Costar  exhibited  12 
distinct  seedling  Picotees,  the  most  striking  a  heavy 
edged  purple,  Trip  to  Oxford.  This  stand  was  also 
favourably  noticed,  and  a  prize  awarded, — Numerous 
other  productions  were  shown  in  good  order,  Fuchsias 
predominating,  the  most  striking  of  which  were  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  and  Hector,  in  Mr.  Butler's  six,  which  ob- 
tained a  1st  prize  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Andro- 
meda in  Mr.  Stewart's  12  plants,  which  were  finer. 
Mr.  Cutter  had  Liliums,  Gloxinias,  Statice  arhorea,  a 
collection  of  Cacti,  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Bragg, 
Gloxinias  and  Pansies.  Mr.  Turner,  Pansies,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  and  Verbenas.  Mr.  Holder,  Verbenas  and 
Cape  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Butler,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Champness,  Salt-hill,  had  1st  prizes  for  cut  flowers, 
Verbenas,  and  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  prizes  for  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  &c. 


Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland. — This  Society  held  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  flowers,  fruits,  &c,  at  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday, 
July  21,  which  was  kept  open  till  Friday,  in  the  Bull  » 
Park,  near  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  show  was  held  under  a  marquee,  or 
rather  series  of  tents,  radiating  from  a  central  erection 
SO  feet  in  diameter,  and  occupying  tents  each  100  feet 
by  20,  except  the  large  one,  which  was  about  the  same 
length,  but  twice  the  breadth.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  waterproof  canvas,  which  was  rather  severely  tried 
by  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  that  took  place  on  each  day, 
but  not  a  drop  fell  on  the  plants,  or  at  all  annoyed  the 
visitors.  The  scene  was  truly  animating,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  improved  gardening  skill  of  the 
North  of  England,  many  of  the  productions  equalling  in 
beauty  and  perfection  of  growth  those  shown  at  Chis- 
wick.  During  the  four  days  upwards  of  20,000  persons 
were  present,  and  the  children  from  nearly  all  the 
private  and  public  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
admitted  free  of  charge.  Not  a  plant  was  lost  or 
damaged.  Upwards  of  600/.  was  takep  at  the  door  in 
shillings  and  sixpences  !  A  large  number  of  plants 
were  exhibited  and  some  excellent  fruit,  and  numerous 
prizes  were  awarded  ;  but  we  have  only  been  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  rewards  without  the  names  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  given. 


Mew  Garden  Plants. 

42.  Primula    involucbata.       The    ruffed    Primrose 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant.     (Primworts.*)     Nepal. 
This  is  a  neat  and  very  desirable  sweet-scented  little 
hardy  alpine  perennial,  which  grows  freely  in  a  soil 
composed  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.     It  attains  a 


*  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 
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height  of  6  inches,  flowers  from   March  to  May,  and 

sometimes  a  second  time  during  the  growing  season. 
It  requires  to  be  planted  in  rather  a  shady  situation, 
and  to   be  freely  supplied  with  moisture  during   the 
•rowing  season  ;  but  like  all  other  perennials,  it  must 
have  its  season  of  repose,  and  should  be  lcept  rather  dry 
when  dormant,  otherwise  the  large  bulb-like  crowns 
become  much    iujured    from    damp,   and   frequently 
perish  during  the  winter.     It  is  easily  increased  by  the 
small  runners,  which   are   produced  freely  when  the 
plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  or  from  seeds.  It  was  raised 
in  the  gardeu  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds 
from  the  North  of  India,  presented  by  Captain  William 
Munro,  in  April.  1845.     It  was  said  to  have  been  found 
in  company  with  Cyananthus  lobatus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water,  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet  above  the 
sea.     Captaiu  Munro  called  it  P.  spathulata,  but  it  is 
exactly  the  P.  involucrata  of  Dr.  Wallich's  dried  plants. 
The  former  name  is  one  of  Dr.  Royle's,  and  being  used 
by  that  botanist  along  with  P.  involucrata,  no  doubt 
indicates  some  other  species,  which,  however,  is  not  yet 
published.     Tt  is  nearly  allied  to  the  purple-flowered  P. 
sibirica,  and  with  it  forms  a  well-marked  and  important 
section  of  the  Primroses,  to  which  we  would  apply  the 
name  of  Armerina.     The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Armeriue  Primroses  is  to  have  the  involucral  leaves 
exteuded  downwards  into  a  sheath,  as  in  the  genus  of 
Leadworts,  called  Armeria.     This  circumstance  greatly 
confirms  the  affinity  of  Primworts  and  Leadworts,  and 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  cf  those  two  orders  both  belong- 
ing to   the  same  natural   alliance.     (See  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  p.  610,  &c). — Bot.  Reg. 
43.    Boctardia   flava.     Yellow   Bouvardia.      Green- 
house Shrub.     (Cinchonads.*)     Mexico. 
This  little  greenhouse  plant  was  introduced  by  M.  Van 
Houtte,  nurseryman,  Ghent.     It  appears  to   be  very 
distinct  from  all   the  species  previously  described,  and 
is,  we  presume,  a  native  of  Mexico.     That,  however,  is 
not  stated  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Hortus  Van 
Houtteanus.     In  that  work  the  leaves  are"  said  to  be 
speckled  with  purple,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  come 
under  our  observation.     The  flowers,  however,  are  a 
clear  pure  yellow,  and  droop  gracefully  from  their  slen- 
der purple  footstalks.     Our  drawing  was  made  iu  March 
last,  in  the  nursery   of  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham 
Green,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  following  memo- 
randum : — "  The  increased  taste  so  largely  manifested 
of  late  years  in  all  the  various  branches  of  gardening 
is  a  gratifying  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  age.     In 
no  particular  of  this  delightful  pursuit  has  this  increased 
taste  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  grouping  and 
effective  disposition  of  the  various  coloured  plants  in 
geometrical  flower  gardens,  where  it  is  so  desirable  to 
produce  judiciously  contrasted  masses  of  bloom  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.     Every  addition  to 
our  Flora  calculated  for  this  purpose  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  possessors  of  such  gardens.     Bouvardias 
are  all  beautiful,  but  the  present  subject,  being  a  novel 
one,  is  a  new  and  desirable  feature  of  the  genus,  ren- 
dering it  very  appropriate  for  small  beds  in  the  flower- 
gardens.      It    strikes  rapidly  by  cuttings,-  and  may 
therefore  be  increased  to  any  oxtent ;  and  with  me  it 
blooms  profusely  in  the  cutting-pot,  and  grows  freely  in 
any  good  garden  soil."     M.  Van  Houtte's  directions 
for  its  cultivation  are  these  :— "  If  this  species  is  to 
be  grown  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  greenhouse  early  in  spring, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  well-aired  situation.     It  would 
be  better  still  to  turn  it  out  into  the  open  ground.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  force  it  at  that  time  ;  for  if 
that  is  done  its  flowers  become  small,  and  half  of  them 
are  abortive.     In  order  to  make  it  bloom  abundantly, 
it   should  be  cut  back  when   it    is   re-potted  or   re- 
planted."    He  adds,  that  it  will  grow  3  feet  high. — 
Bot.  Reg. 


about  seven  acres  somewhere  near  the  gate,  and  that  in 
this  there  will  be  three  islands,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
form  an  interesting  feature  ;  for  the  great  fault  of  this 
park  is  its  flatness,  being  nearly  a  level  field  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  sameness  which,  however,  at 
present  prevails,  may  in  some  measure  be  relieved  by 
scattering  groups  of  ornamental  trees  judiciously  over 
the  interior,  some  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  have 
already  been  planted.  Various  walks  are  also,  we 
believe,  to  intersect  the  park,  one  of  which  is  already 
made ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  other  walks  that  are 
finished,  appears  to  be  rather  narrow  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  park,  and  to  the  numbers  of  visitors  that 
may  be  expected  to  visit  it.  They  are  well  formed  with 
good  gravel,  of  which  plenty  may  be  had  in  the  park 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Victoria  Park. — This  great  desideratum  to  tile  east 
end  of  the  metropolis,  although  hardly  more  than  a 
quarter  formed,  has  for  some  time  been  open  to  the 
public.  It  contains  about  2S0  acres,  which  are  inclosed 
by  a  temporary  wooden  fence.  The  side  next  Betlmal- 
green  is  farthest  advanced  towards  completion.  The 
principal  entrance  for  the  present  is  by  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Regent's  Canal,  close  to  Bethnal  green  Church, 
where  a  handsome  gate  and  porter's-lodge  have  been 
erected.  After  passing  along  the  bridge,  a  carriage 
drive,  of  about  22  feet  in  width,  branches  off  right  and 
left  in  a  straight  line  nearly  as  far  as  Grove-road  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  other  to  the  eastern  boundary.  It 
is  planted  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  straight  line  con- 
tinues, with  Limes  and  Elms,  which  are  about  20  feet 
apart  and  10  feet  from  the  road.  A  strip  of  Grass,  20 
feet  in  width,  divides  the  carriage  road  from  a  10-feet 
walk,  which,  together  with  the  road,  is  intended  to  be 
continued  all  round  the  Park  ;  but  as  yet  they  are 
hardly  formed  half  the  way,  the  one  running  into  the 
other  on  the  eastern  side.  Another  strip  of  lawn,  10  feet 
wide,  divides  the  walk  from  the  shrubbery  border,  as  far 
as  the  latter  extends,  which  is  only  along  the  side  of  the 
canal  on  either  side  of  the  gate.  The  shrubs,  we  were 
informed,  have  been  all  planted  since  Christmas.  The 
borders  were  trenched  two  spits  deep,  and  the  surface 
spit  from  the  walks  and  drives  being  dug  in  the  bottom, 
formed  a  capital  soilforthe plants, which, notwithstanding 
the  very  unfavourable  season  have  all  thriven  well, 
scarcely  a  single  death  having  occurred  among  them. 
We  understand  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  lake  to  cover 


Miscellaneous! 

Sale  of  Orchids. — On  Tuesday  last  another  importa- 
tion from  Mexico  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Stevens.  On 
this  occasion  prices  were  much  lower  than  formerly, 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  fetching  only  from  5s.  to 
10s.  a  lot,  of  which  there  were  107,  each  containing 
from  2  to  24  plants.  The  highest  sum  realised  was 
51.  for  a  fine  mass  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  but  which  might  possibly  prove 
O.  Insleayi,  and  another  mass  of  the  same  fetched  3/.  ; 
four  lots  of  smaller  plants  brought  rather  more  than 
two  guineas  each.  Other  prices  were  as  follows  : 
three  lots  composed  of  Laalias,  an  Oncidium,  supposed 
to  be  Cavendishii,  and  an  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
from  1/.  2s.  to  \l.  lis.  Sd. ;  eight  lots  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  from  ]/.  2s.  to  ]l.  18s. ;  six  plants  of  Lselia 
majalis,  15s.  ;  a  large  plant  of  a  supposed  new  species  of 
Bougainvillea,  1 1.  9s. ;  and  a  smaller  plant  of  the  same 
only  lis.  Other  lots  varied  from  os.  to  10s.  each. 
Some  Ferns  and  seeds  of  Conifers  were  also  offered 
for  sale. 

On  the  Cause  of  Storms,  Waterspouts,  &c,  by  G.  A. 
Rowell.  [Read  before  the  Ashmolean  Society,  Feb.  23 
1S46. — In  the  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  1839 
explaining  the  hypothesis  by  which  I  endeavoured  to 
show  the  cause  of  evaporation,  the  suspension  of  clouds, 
&c,  I  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  barometrical 
fluctuations  and  aerial  currents  by  the  same  hypothesis. 
The  following  is  intended  to  show  that  the  causes 
therein  assigned  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variable 
winds  and  storms  in  tern  perate  climates  and  high  lati- 
tudes, the  storms  of  tropical  regions,  and  barometrical 
changes  previous  to  and  during  rains,  and  the  probability 
that  these  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  precipitation 
of  vapour,  and  the  escape  of  its  electricity,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  any  changes  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere.  That  the  action  of  the  sun  and  changes 
of  temperature  have  great  influence  on  the  atmosphere, 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  trade  winds,  land  and  sea 
breezes,  &c.  ;  but  these  changes  of  temperature  come 
on  steadily,  and  the  heated  air  near  the  earth's  surface 
is,  in  most  cases,  driven  gradually  away  by  the  colder 
and  heavier  air,  but  the  vacuum  or  rarefaction  caused 
by  the  precipitation  of  rain,  and  the  escape  of  its  elec- 
tricity, is  often  very  sudden  and  of  great  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,*  each  particle  of  vapour  is 
surrounded  and  buoyed  up  by  its  coating  of  electricity, 
and  each  particle,  together  with  its  coating  of  electricity, 
must  occupy  the  space  of  an  equal  weight  of  air  ; 
therefore,  as  water  is  about  S60  times  heavier  than  air 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  every  particle  of  water  that  falls 
to  the  earth  must  have  occupied  860  times  the  space 
when  suspended  in  the  air  ;  and  if,  in  a  given  time, 
1  inch  of  rain  falls  to  the  earth,  it  must,  during  that 
time,  have  caused  a  vacuum  or  rarefaction  in  the  space 
above  to  the  extent  of  860  inches  :  the  vacuum  would, 
in  fact,  be  greater  than  this,  for  as  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  earth,  the 
vapour  and  its  coating  must  occupy  a  greater  space  to 
be  buoyant  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  :  but  as  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  depends  on  its  density,  the  effects 
must  be  the  same,  that  is,  equal  to  a  vacuum  or  gradual 
abstraction  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  860  inches  of  air 
for  every  inch  of  rain  that  falls,  or  above  every  square 
mile  over  which  such  rain  extends,  a  vacuum  or  rare- 
faction amounting  to  1,997,952,000  cubic  feet.  This 
vacuum  must  be  filled  up  during  the  time  the  rain  is 
falling,  by  a  rush  of  air  from  other  parts,  causing  a  wind 
around  the  district,  although  such  winds  may  not 
always  be  felt  where  the  rain  is  actually  falling,  but 
simply  showing  a  depression  in  the  barometer,  owing  to 
the  upheaving  of  the  air  into  the  vacuum.  England  is 
very  free  from  excessive  rains,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 

of  an  inch  of  rain 


uncommon  to  have  a  fall  of  \,  5 

in  a  day,  which,  according  to  the  above  calculation, 
must  be  sufficient  to  cause  moderate  winds  ;  but  the 
enormous  rains  recorded  by  Professor  Forbes  (in  his 
report  on  Meteorology,  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  for  1S40)  are  sufficient  to  account  for  most 
tremendous  storms.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Pall  of  30  inches  in  24  hours  at  Genoa,  Oct.  25,  1S22. 


*  See  Lindley's  ' 
these  terms. 
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Joyeuse,  Oct.  9,  1S21 
Catskil,  U.S.,  July  26, 1S19. 
„  Gibraltar,  Nov.  27,  1S26. 
„  Vivres,  Sept.  G.  1801. 
„  Geneva,  May  20, 1S27. 
minutes  Naples,  Nov.  22,  1S26. 
„  Perth,  Aug,  S,  1S29. 
These  rains  are  all  in  temperate  climates,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  rains  within  the 
tropics  far  exceed  them,  as  the  annual  average  fall  of 
rain  at  the  Ghauts  is  25  feet  2  inches,  nearly  10  feet  of 
which  fall  in  the  month  of  July.  Taking  the  first  case 
(the  fall  of  rain  at  Genoa),  the  average  vacuum  formed 
*  See  the  "  Edin,  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  50. 


over  every  square  mile  during  the  2 !  hours  must  have 
been  2,41)7,440,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  41,624,000  per 
minute,  or  693,733  per  second  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
fall  of  rain  at  Perth,  53,278,720  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
or  887,978  per  second,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  fall. 
The  consideration  of  these  excessive  falls  of  rain  tends  to 
prove  the  theory,  as  they  not  only  prove  that  the  vacuum 
formed  is  sufficient  to  account  for  violent  storms,  but 
they  also  shew  that  there  must  be  a  strong  current  of 
air  and  vapour  to  these  places,  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  quantity  of  water  could 
be  accumulated  over  any  part  of  the'  earth.     In  the 
case  of  Genoa  the  fall  continued  for  24  hours,  and  the 
tremendous  rain  of  near  10  feet  which  usually  falls  in 
the  month  of  July  at  the  Ghauts,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  a  continuous  flow  of  air  and  vapour  to  those 
parts.     The  reasoning  already  advanced  will  account 
for  the  fall  in  the  barometer  during  rain  ;  its  falling 
previous  to  rain  I  would  explain  as  follows : — As  the 
density  of  air  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  earth, 
the  particles  of  vapour,  with  their  coatings  of  electricity, 
must  occupy  different  spaces  to  float  at  different  heights; 
as  water  is  860  times  heavier  than  air  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  1,083  times    at  1  mile  high,  1,363  times  at 
2  miles,  1,716  times  at  3  miles,  2,160  times  at  4  miles, 
and  2,719  times  at  5  miles  high;  therefore  vapour  float- 
ing at  any  height  must  part  with  a  portion  of  its  elec- 
tricity before  it  can  sink  to  a  lower  elevation  ;  thus  if 
the  air  becomes  in  a  fit  state  to  conduct  the  electricity 
from  the  clouds  or  invisible  vapour  over  any  place,  as 
the  passage  of  electricity  is  so  rapid,  its  escape  must 
occasion  a  partial  vacuum,  which  would  cause  a  corre . 
sponding  sinking  in  the  barometer.     Iu  assigning  these 
causes  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  barometer,  I  allude 
only  to  the  changes  previous  to  and  during  rain,  as 
other  fluctuations  are  caused  by  high  winds,  change  of 
temperature,  &e.     The  increase  of  wind  which  some- 
times precedes  a  storm  of  rain  in  windy  weather,  hardly 
requires  an  explanation  ;  as  the  rain  falling,  and  the 
electricity  escaping  from  the  cloud,  acts  with  a  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  air  under  the  cloud,  this  pressure 
must  increase  the  force  of  the  wind  preceding  the  cloud, 
and  at  the  same  time  check  the  wind  that  follows  it, 
causing  a  sort  of  lull  or  calm.      It  is  probable  that 
waterspouts  are  owing  to  the  rapid  escape  of  electricity 
and  fall  of  heavy  rain  from  a  dense  cloud,  causing  a 
vacuum  into  which  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  clouds 
are  forced,  the   electricity  from  which   being  instant- 
aneously conducted  away  by  the  falling  column  of  water, 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  vacuum  are  thus  kept  up 
for  a  time  ;  the  air  under  the  clouds  rising  and  rushing 
in  from  all  parts  to  fill  the  vacuum,  causes  a  whirlwind, 
and  as  the  falling  torrent  of  water  raises  a  spray  in  the 
sea,  the  spray  being  taken  up  by  the  whirling  air,  gives 
the  whole  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  water  rising 
from  the  sea.     Water-spouts  being  attributed  to  whirl- 
winds, is  probably  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
The  calculations  above  made  seem  to  advance  the  pro- 
bability  of   the    hypothesis  brought  forward   by   the 
author*,  for  explaining  the  causes  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  the  aurora,  as  they  show  the  great  quantity  of 
electricity  which  must  be  given  off  by  every  particle  of 
vapour  that  falls  to  the  earth.     The  hypothesis  is,  that 
part  of  the  vapour  which  rises  at  the  equator,  is,  to- 
gether with  its  electricity,  carried  off  by  the  superior 
trade  winds  towards  the  poles,  where  the  electricity, 
escaping  through  the   damp  air  to  the  earth,  rushes 
along  its  surface  towards  the  equator,  where  it  is  again 
taken  up  by  the  risitig  vapour,  and  thus  a  circulation 
of  electricity  is  kept  up  ;  that  the  aurora  is  owing  to 
this  circulation  being  interrupted  by  the  intense  frosts 
of  the  frigid  regions    rendering  the  air  between  the 
clouds  and  the  earth  so  dry  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  non- 
conductor, when  the  electricity,  accumulating  over  these 
parts,   flashes  back  towards  the  equator  through  the 
rarer  air  ;  and  that  terrestrial  magnetism  is  owing  to 
these  currents  of  electricity  rushing  along  the  earth  and 
damp  air  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Mode  of  Fixing  Pencil  Drawings. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  instructions  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Christie,  of  Westmoreland-place,  City-road : — "Dis- 
solve pale  resin  in  spirit  of  wine  ;  lay  the  pencil 
drawing  on  its  face  upon  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and 
brush  the  back  of  the  drawing  with  the  solution.  This 
penetrates  through  the  paper  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as 
the  spirit  evaporates  the  resin  is  deposited  as  a  varnish 
on  the  drawing.  This  has  the  advantage  of  not  cockling 
the  paper,  which  aqueous  solutions  will  do,  and  as  the 
brush  only  passes  over  the  back  of  the  drawing,  none  of 
the  pencil  marks  are  in  any  degree  removed.  This 
process  will  not  answer  with  drawings  on  card,  or  any 
other  substance  too  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  solu- 
tion. In  this  case,  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass  may  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  drawing  being  passed 
through  it  so  as  to  wet  every  part  without  touching  it 
with  a  brush."  [We  can  recommend  the  above  pro- 
cesses in  the  cases  alluded  to,  and  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent in  thinking  that  the  use  of  a  brush  is 
objectionable.  For  delicate  drawings  no  method  is 
better  than  the  one  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  pre- 
paring the  paper  previously  with  a  coating  of  size  and 
inverting  it  over  steam  when  the  drawing  is  finished,  as 
well  as  during  the  process  when  requisite.  —  Ed.] — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(.For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Slopping  Fruit-trees  in  General. — At  this  period  a 
very  general  stopping  of  late  growths  and  laterals  should 


See  the  Keport  ot  Ce  British  Association  for  1840. 
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take  place,  both  in  wall-fruits  and  espaliers  ;  it  may,  in 
the  main,  he  accomplished  by  pinching  off  the  extreme 
points.  This  is  particularly  necessary  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  a  dwarfing  system.  With  regard 
to  other  fruits,  however,  there  can  exist  no  reason  for 
suffering  over-excited  trees  to  continue  producing  wood, 
which  can  never  be  perfectly  ripened,  and  which  must 
be  pruned  away  in  the  ensuing  winter.  The  necessary 
consequences  of  this  process  is — 1st,  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  sap  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fruit ;  2dly, 
an  inducement  to  the  axillary  buds  to  prepare  for  de- 
velopment ;  and  3dly,  a  powerful  incitement  to  equalisa- 
tion of  the  sap,  thereby  encouraging  a  greater  uniformity 
of  growth.  In  performing  the  operation,  with  reference 
to  the  latter  principle,  the  grossest  of  the  shoots  only 
should  be  stopped,  leaving  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tree  growing  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOTE,  &c. 
Conservatory. — Although  flowers  of  all  kinds  are,  at 
this  period,  most  abundant  out  of  doors,  yet  some  large 
and  well-grown  specimens  of  choice  things  will  always 
furnish  interest  in  this  structure.  To  accomplish  this, 
large  shifts  must  be  had  recourse  to,  accompanied  by 
improved  modes  of  potting  ;  viz.,  extra  drainage,  toge- 
ther with  a  greater  reliance  on  turfy  soils  in  a  lumpy 
state,  than  upon  complex  composts.  The  climbers 
must  at  all  times  receive  much  attention  in  this 
house.  Stopping  gross  wood  is  by  far  too  much  ne- 
glected. Above  all,  secure  a  thorough  freedom  from 
insects,  together  with  a  most  cleanly  system  ;  all  this 
presupposes  plenty  of  labour,  directed  with  judgment. 
Stoves. — The  business  here  is  mere  routine  at  this  pe- 
riod. Propagation  matters  having  been  secured,  toge- 
ther with  high  cultivation,  little  remains  but  to  pay 
every  attention  to  perfecting  the  wood  already  made. 
This  must  be  accomplished  by  a  freer  circulation 
of  air,  and  by  a  somewhat  less  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Orchids. — As  in  last  Calendar.  If  any  of  the 
very  early-growing  kinds  are  disposed  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  rest,  remove  them  to  a  comfortable  shelf 
in  a  moderately  warm  house.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — 
Follow  the  directions  in  last  Calendar.  Above  all,  look 
well  after  stock  intended  to  enliven  the  shelves  of  this 
structure  in  the  dead  of  winter.  To  accomplish  this, 
many  things  now  deemed  of  little  import,  amongst  the 
blaze  of  beauty  of  this  season,  will  then  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. The  common  Anemone,  potted  three  or 
four  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  comfortable  frame,  with 
the  Neapolitan  or  Russian  Violet,  in  September,  may 
be  introduced  to  blossom  on  the  shelves  of  this  house 
through  November  and  December.  The  common  single 
Blood  Wallflower  also,  if  sown  in  March,  their  leading 
shoots  pinched  out  in  June,  and  potted  three  in  a  mode- 
rate sized  pot,  generally  produces  a  good  bloom  through 
the  dead  of  winter.  Many  more  things  of  the  kind 
might  also  be  enumerated. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines If  any  plants  require  shifting,  let  it  be  per- 
formed without  delay.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
am  totally  of  opinion  that  under  the  old  system  no 
sized  pot  whatever  is  required  between  the  6-inch  pot 
and  the  final  shift  to  the  fruiter.  All  the  rest  is  super- 
fluous labour.  Vines. — See  that  ripening  Grapes  have 
abundance  of  air  ;  not,  however,  chilling  winds.  Look 
well  after  wasps  and  the  depredations  of  mice.  The 
latter  will  deface  whole  bunches  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed  alone.  Peaches. — Take  care  of  the  early  forced 
trees.  Do  not  let  tbem  be  starved  into  a  state  of  rest  ; 
this  may  promote  early  excitability,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  constitutional  vigour.  If,  however,  any 
watery  wood  starts  late,  disbud  it  immediately,  and  stop 
all  the  superior  shoots  in  the  late  houses  as  soon  as  the 
last  swelling  commences.  Above  all  things,  keep  them 
all  free  of  insects.  Melons. — As  the  weather  changes 
let  your  tactics  change  also.  Starvation  must  not  be 
permitted,  whether  in  July  or  in  February.  The  finest 
of  Melons  may  be  rendered  useless  in  one  week  by  a 
sudden  depression  of  temperature.  Cucumbers. — Look 
out  for  layers  or  seedlings  to  renew  the  boxes  in  the 
Pine  stove.  None  can  exceed  the  Sion  House  for 
utility  in  this  situation. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Let  a  good  sowing  of  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  be 
made  directly.  This  will  stand  all  the  autumn, 
and  on  well  prepared  ground,  produce  fine  Lettuces  ; 
some  of  the  later  plantings  from  this  sowing  may  be 
covered  up  with  inverted  garden-pots  after  tying  up. 
I  have  preserved  fine  large  Lettuces  by  such  means,  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Continue  planting  good 
beds  of  Endive,  increasing  the  elevation  of  the  bed  as 
the  season  gets  later.  Follow  up  Broccolies  and  Greens 
of  all  kinds.  If  the  Potato  disease  proceeds,  all  will 
be  wanted.  I  would  respectfully  direct  attention  to 
some  remarks  of  this  kind  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Leader  of  last  week's  number.  The  plan  there  re- 
commended may  yet  answer  to  a  great  extent.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance. Orchard. — Attend  well  to  fruit  trees  of  all 
itmds.  Little  superfluous  wood,  should,  if  possible,  be 
formed  on  tender  fruit-trees,  after  the  middle  of 
August.  Not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  wood  for  the 
ensuing  year,  must  be  ripened.  Even  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &c,  are  amenable  to  this  law  in 
some  degree. 

i  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
.Litt.e  can  be  added  here  at  present.  I  need  scarcely 
say  attend  to  "  high  dress."  Those  who  can  command 
the  means  will  surely  do  so.  Follow  up  Rose-bud- 
ding ;  those  planted  last  winter,  if  they  have  not 
started  well,  must  have  a  little  more  time.  I  believe 
that  some  of  our  Rose  growers  are  still  partial  to  the 


Boursault  as  a  stock  for  Perpetuals,  more  especially  for 
early  work.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is  a  Rose  of 
easy  excitability,  and  must  of  course  have  a  very  early 
action  of  root.  Let  biennials  be  transplanted,  and  look 
sharply  after  the  propagation  ground.  The  success  of 
next  year's  masses  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  next  three  weeks.  The  Mule  Pink 
is  an  invaluable  old  flower  ;  cuttings  should  be  made, 
or  what  is  preferable,  let  the  plants  be  layered.  Con- 
tinue to  fill  blanks,  to  stake  carefully,  and  to  maintain 
the  utmost  degree  of  neatness. 

FLORISTS'  BLOTVERS. 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — Care  must  be  taken  that 
all  the  decayed  and  withered  petals  are  removed  from 
those  calices  where  the  seed-pod  is  formed.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  subjecting  each  to  a  gentle  pressure 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
carefully  split  the  calyx,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lodge- 
ment of  water,  which  is  apt  to  take  place  when  this  is 
neglected.  Proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  in  layer- 
ing, &c.  &c,  and  prepare  some  good  sound  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  well  mixed,  for  potting  off  the  early-rooted 
layers,  for  when  sufficiently  rooted  they  are  better 
away  from  the  parent  root ;  it  gives  tbem  a  check  and 
prevents  spindling.  Pinks. — The  old  stools  will  have 
now  made  considerable  growth,  and  thrown  up  much 
Grass  ;  this  will  afford  a  second  crop  of  pipings,  where 
a  large  stock  is  required.  If  the  plants  have  been 
grown  in  pots,  they  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open 
border  the  first  showery  or  suitable  weather.  I  always 
preserve  some  old  stools  of  new  or  scarce  sorts,  for,  if 
well  grown,  they  are  often  more  steady  in  the  produc- 
tion of  well-laced  flowers  than  younger  plants  ;  and 
they  are  also  useful  for  obtaining  seed  from.  Ranun- 
culuses.— The  beds  from  which  the  roots  have  been 
taken  up  should  now  be  dug  over  and  ridged  up,  in 
order  to  sweeten  the  soil  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
The  soil,  also,  for  planting  Tulips  in,  should  be 
carefully  turned  over,  and  all  grubs  and  wire-worms 
destroyed.  Dahlias. — Entrap  by  all  possible  means 
earwigs,  which  are  the  cultivator's  bane  ;  and  remove 
all  misshapen  buds  as  they  appear. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  a  sloping  bank,  or  a 
highly  raised  bed,  with  the  prickly  Spinach,  for  the 
winter.  This  easily  cultivated  vegetable  is  under-rated 
by  the  cottager.  It  is  nevertheless  a  most  useful  thing, 
if  only  for  furnishing  a  slight  change  occasionally.  Pigs 
will  at  all  times  eat  it  greedily  ;  and  where  a  cow  is  kept, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  things  for  her  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  :  used  when  running  to  seed  in  March 
and  April.  Milking  stock  are  at  that  period  sometimes 
supplied  rather  liberally  with  Swedes  or  Mangold 
Wurzel ;  these  followed  up  are  apt  to  produce  too  much 
internal  heat  in  the  animal.  I  have  found,  that  by 
withholding  the  Wurzel  for  a  few  days,  and  substitir  - 
ing  the  "  run  "  Spinach,  the  animal  has  at  once  been 
restored  to  a  most  healthy  tone.  Let  the  cottager  per- 
sist in  getting  out  greens  in  every  spare  plot.  Let  the 
Kidney,  or  other  early  Potatoes,  be  taken  up  much 
earlier  than  usual,  for  a  double  reason  ;  better  plant 
unripe  seed  than  diseased  :  the  ground  will,  moreover, 
be  available  for  Cabbages,  to  supply  the  place  of  lost 
Potatoes. 

FORESTING. 
This  part  of  my  duty  is  almost  reduced  to  a  sine- 
cure ;  little  can  be  said  at  present.  Let  all  gross  weeds 
be  cleared  away  once  more  about  fresh  plantations. 
Continue  to  make  preparations  for  forest  planting  in  the 
autumn.  Have  an  eye  occasionally  to  water-courses  ; 
and  if  at  leisure,  regulate  the  growth  of  young  plantations 
by  reducing  the  points  of  rival  leaders. 
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July  .24 — Cluudy  and  fine  ;  rain  ;  densely  overcast  at  night 
25—  Fine;  very  fine  throughout;  clear  atnight 
36— Very  fine;  slight  rain  atnight 
27 — Cloudy  and  fine:  panially  overcast 
28— OveTtaei ;  cloudy  and  hot ;  elJghily  overcast 
29 — Very  fine  ;  hot,  with  white  clouds  and  clear  intervals" 
30— Sultry ;  very  hot  and  dry ;  clear  and  fine  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4 £  deg.  above  the  average. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  ibove  period  occurred  on   the  fd, 
840— therm.  87=  ;  and  the  lovreEt  on  the  6th,  1833— therm.  36°. 


Wotices  to  Correspondents! 

Books — Cinchonad — Porter's  "  Tropical  Agriculturist." 
Diseases — A — We  suspect  that  wet  and  unripened  wood  are  the 
cause  of  the  affection.    Is  your  ground  well  drained,  and  do 
the  plants  ever  see  the  sun? 
Fruit-tree  Bohdees— J  Hand  others— We  shall  take  up  this 

matter  ourselves  on  Saturday  nest,  d.  v. 
Fuchsias— A  B  C— No  ;  it  is  a  variety  unknown  to  us.* 
Greenhouses — A  Sub — Certainly,  a  span  roof  is  much  better 
than  a  lean-to.    The  latter  should  be  12  feet  high  at  back,  if 
you  have  so  much  room.      One  is   removed  as  easily  as 
another.    Whether  end-pipes  are  necessary,  depends  upon 


what  plants  you  propose  to  grow.  For  common  greenhouse 
plants  they  are  needless.  We  cannot  recommend  trades- 
men. Slate  shelves  are  better  than  wood,  because  they  are 
cooler,  damper,  and  more  durable.  Get  your  highest  "shelf 
as  near  the  roof  as  the  height  of  the  plants  will  permit. 

Impressions  of  Leaves— J  S  D—  The  mode  of  taking  them  is 
very  old,  and  if  well-managed  answers  perfectly ;  but  your 
process  is  not  good.  Far  better  impressions  are  obtained  by 
a  pair  of  small  printing  dabbers,  good  printing  ink,  and  a 
little  practice.    We  cannot  answer  inquiries  privately. 

Insects — Amans  Florum — I  can- only  say  that  the  caterpillar 
will  change  to  a  moth.  Such  larva;  are  called  stick  cater- 
pillars, Cooper's  and  Geometra.  J?. PA — It  is  the  cater- 
pillar of  some  Noctua,  probably  N.  Brassicae.  I  fear  it  is 
impossible  to  banish  tbem  without  injuring  the  plants,  except 

by  hand-picking  at  night,  R. E  A  S — The  parenchyma  of 

the  Pear-tree  leaves  has  been  consumed  by  a  minute  maggot, 
which  is  produced  by  a  beautiful  little  moth,  called  Agyro- 
miges  Cierckella,  which  you  will  find  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Journal,  with  the  best  means  of  arresting  the 

mischief.  R. J R  W— Yourbeautiful  large  caterpillar  will 

change  to  a  moth,  next  summer,  called  Sphinx  (Acherontia) 
Atropos,  the  death's-head  moth.  The  caterpillar  will  bury 
itself  in  the  earth  to  change  to  a  chrysalis,  and  if  it  be  dis- 
turbed it  will  in  all  probability  die.  You  will  find  its  history, 
and  figures  of  the  insect,  in  Curtis's  "  Brit.  Entomology,'' 

fol.  and  pi.  147.  R. JR — Tour  fine  Caterpillar  will  bury 

itself  in  the  earth  to  become  a  chrysalis,  and  next  summer  it 
will  produce  the  Death's-head  Moth,  called  Sphinx  ( Acheron  - 

tia)  Atropos,  figured  in  Curtis's  "Brit.  Ent."  pi.  147.  i?. 

AbutUon  striatum — Until  you  can  send  us  some  of  the  animals, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  say  what  is  injuring  your  plant.  R. 

Lilies — T  C — Your  monster  is  a  very  common  state  of  the 
White  Lily.  It  loses  its  power  of  producing  flowers  in  their 
usual  form,  and  in  their  stead  clothes  the  flowering  branch 
with  coloured  bracts.  Yes.  We  cannot  answer  your  in- 
quiry about  Ferns ;  an  advertisement  will  procure  the  in- 
formation. 

Manure — A  B — Your  question  is  one  of  those  which,  cannot  be 
answered  better  than  by  advising  you  to  make  the  solution 
very  weak,  and  to  apply  it  often.  A  handfol  to  a  common 
watering-pot  of  water  is  enough  for  one  dose.  There  are  no 
such  books  as  you  desire.  Better  directions  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Pelargoniums  than  are  to  be  found  in  our  volum? 
for  1841,  cannot  be  given.  They  are  full,  and  founded  on 
the  best  known  principles  and  practice. 

Melons — A  Lady — The  roots  of  Melons  grown  over  hot-water 
tanks  are  apt  to  get  too  dry  at  the  extremities.  Probably 
little  can  be  done  with  your  crop  this  season.  Before  next, 
the  tanks  should  be  in  a  chamber,  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
soil;  the  latter  should  rest  on  a  closely-laid  slate  bottom. 

capable  of  being  always  kept  moist.|| AZ — You  must 

take  care  to  set  them.|! 

Names  of  Plants — 5  E  TV— The  variety  of  Filago  montana* 

called  minima.. J  A — Epidendrum  fucatum. Denis 

Murray — Your  plant  from  a  dry  bank,  by  the  side  of  a  ruin, 
three  miles  in  the  North  Liberties  from  Cork,  is  Salvia  napi- 

folia,  a  plant  not  known  to  be  British  or  Irish. R  E — 1,  a 

Cissus  of  some  sort ;  but  we  do  not  know  it :  2,  Celastrus 

Pyracantha  ? ;  3,  Calyptrantbes  Suzygium. John  CatteU — 

Castilleia  coccmea,  a  beautiful  little  plant,  difficult  to  culti- 
vate well. S  Ysarnford—l,  Psoralea  pinnata  ;  2,  Trifolium 

ornithopodioides  ;  3,  Frankenia  lasvis. EonM  —  Cineraria 

maritima  is  a  Senecio.  There  is  a  yeVmo  Paeony  ;  it  is  called 
Witmanniana.  Scarlets  run  to  yellows,  and  vice  versa.  Some 

Asplenium. EWtam — Next    week  ;    but  we    must  not  be 

overtaxed. A    S — Clethra   arborea. Ina — Cymbidium 

aloifolium. 

Hoses— D— Your  plants  are  blighted.  Nothing  is  to  be  done 
except  to  syringe  them  with  clean  lime-water,  and  to  have 
patience.  It  is  said  that  smelling  salts  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  we  have  no  experience.     Syringe  in  the  evening. 

Khubaee  Wine — Coix — Of  course  the  Khubarb  leaves  must  be 
fleshy.  They  may  be  used  when  they  become  just  too  fibry 
for  the  purposes  of  the  cook. 

Spontaneous  Combustion — C  M—  We  cannot  account  for  the 
phenomenon  ;  unless  the  tree  was  set  fire  to  by  lightning  or 
in  mischief,  which  last  is  probable. 

Misc — A  B — You  cannot  have  the  volume  for  1S45.  The  Pub- 
lisher, however,  can  let  you  have  that  for  1S44,  as  he  has  two 
copies  left. 'Adam — We  have  no  unanswered  letters  what- 
ever.   If  you  have  not  had  a  reply,  your  question  has  not 

arrived. Anon — Try  zinc  labels,  and  write  on  them  with 

Burrows  and  Thorns'  chemical  ink.    You  can  buy  the  zinc  of 

any  tinman. Borcalis — Excuse  us.     We  cannot  settle  the 

order  of  precedency  in  the  servants'  hall.    Apply  to  your 

master. £  R — A  month  is  but  a  short  time  for  foreign  seeds 

to  lie  in  the  ground  without  germinating.  You  had  better 
examine  them,  and  see  if  they  are  rotting.  A  Cucumber 
frame  is  a  proper  place  for  them.  We  would  refer  you  to 
some  excellent  papers  on  Winter  Flowers,  published  in  the 

early  part    of  this    year. A    Gardener — Prices   are   often 

varying  ;  that  which  was  worth  1$.  od.  in  the  spring  may  now 
be  had  for  6d.  We  do  not  think  you  have  cause  for  complaint. 

• 31 P — Your  double  Chinese  Primula  may  be  increased  by 

cuttings  of  the  rather  slender  side  shoots.  Insert  them  in 
silver  sand,  not  too  deeply  (for  they  are  apt  to  damp  off),  and 

place  them  in  a  slight  bottom  heat.J C  B i — Spring  is 

perhaps  the  best  time  to  graft  Cacti.    Nothing  more  than 

merely  confining  the  parts  grafted  with  bast  is  required.}: 

V P  f — If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  p.  116,  1S45, 
you  will  find  a  plan  of  a  pit  that  may  possibly  answer  yoar* 

purpose-! F  E  C—  Glass  tiles  have   been  advertised  at 

p.  338. % Full  price  will  be  given  for  No.  2, 1S46. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinum — A  Young  Florist — Your  seedlings  want  novelty; 
we  recognise  in  them  the  common  garden  varieties  only.* 

Calceolarias — P—  The  seedlings  you  have  sent  we  consider 
superior  to  your  striped  varieties  of  last  season — the  stripes 
are  cleaner,  stronger  in  colour,  and  better  carried  through 
the  flower — they  form  a  most  pleasing  variety  to  the  spotted 
kinds,  and  are  very  desirable  additions  to  this  class  of 
flowers.* 

Fuchsias — GB — Your  seedling  is  a  large  and  showy  flower, 

but   not   superior  to  others  in  the  same  way.® X>  B — 

No.  1  is  your  best  flower ;  then  No.  3.  The  corolla  of  2  is, 
short,  and  too  little  seen.  The  remainder  are  commoner 
sorts,  and  none  of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  varieties  in 

cultivation." A  B — Of  your  flowers  we  prefer  No.  2,  the 

tinge  of  vermilion  in  the  tube  and  sepals  makes  it  showy. 
The  corolla  of  No.  1  wants  substance  and  compactness,  and 

the  sepals  are  too  long." J  S — Your  seedlings  want  novelty 

of  colour ;  No.  1  is  the  best,  on  account  of  the  sLse  of  the 
corolla.® 

Pelargoniums — J F — Your  seedling  scarlet  forms  a  fine  and 
compact  truss  ;  in  the  specimens  sent  buds  and  flowers  num- 
bering between  70  and  SO  on  each  truss.    The  scarlet  is  of 

the  most  brilliant  character.® FL  S — Your  seedling  scarlet 

is  a  deep  rich-coloured  variety,  but  not  superior  to  the  sorts 
already  in  cultivation.* 

Petunias— A  3/— The  wet  moss  had  entirely  obliterated  the 
Nos.  upon  your  flowers.     This  is,  in  the  present  case,  of  little 
consequence,  as  there  appears  to  be  too  great  a  similarity 
among  them  to  send  out  as  different  varieties  ;  they  are  fine  k 
and  rich  in  the  veining,  and  2  or  3  would  make  desirable  ad-  I 

ditions  to  a  collection.* MB  J— Blood  Royal  is  the  best  *i 

variety  among  your  seedlings  ;  the  dark  state  of  the  flower  V 
is  very  rich  and  fine  in  colour.     Princess  Helena  is  pretty 
and  delicate ;  No.  75  is  too  crumpled,  and  Richard  Cobden  is    i 

a  coarse  and  ill-formed  variety.* Anon — Delicatissama 

superba  is  very  pretty,  but  too  small,' 
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SURREY. 

FARMS  TO  BE  LET,  at  Kingswood,  within  three 
miles  of  Reigate  Railway  Station. 
KINGSWOOD  FARM  to  be  LET  on  LEASE,  for  21  years  or 
less,  at  Michaelmas  next ;  comprising  a  Farm-house  and  suit- 
able* Out-buildings,  and  600  acres  Arable  (good  Turnip)  Land, 
at  a  money  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  which  includes  tithes  andrates, 
or  at  a  corn  rent  if  pi'eferred.  Two  smaller  Farms  may  be  had 
adjoining,  if  required,  so  that  a  capitalist,  wishing  to  embark 
10,0001.  in  farming  1000  acres  may  do  so  within  labour  of  Lon- 
don. The  shooting  may  be  had  if  required.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  Messrs.  Parke,  63,  LincohVs-inn-Fields  ;  Messrs.  Nash, 
Surveyors,  Reigate ;  or  Mr.  Kirk,  Kingswood,  Epsom.  The 
tenant,  Mr.  Crews,  will  show  the  principal  farm. 

•Wk)t  Hgiicttltural  ^aiette. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Whd.s-hsday,    Auu,    S— Aflrioaltural  Sooiety.ol  Yorkshire. 
TiruR..-iv,  _       6  —  Agricultural  Imp.Soo.  oflrelund. 

Thursday,  —    13— Agricultural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 
Linlilhgow— Falkland- E.  Forfar— Belfast Flai  Society. 


Aaff.'  3— St.    Colurnb  —  Newark 

Wenl'.uk  -  Cirencester  — 
Selby—  Markelhill  —  Exmin- 
Btee 
—  4—  St.  Peter'i'  —  Abergavenny 
—  Nairnr.fiire  —  Kochford 
Hundred —  Frarnli.itr'iam  — 
Winger  worth 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Aug.   6— Grove    Ferry  —  Richmond- 
shire— Hawiek 
_      7-N..rtha!lerton  —  Tavlatock 
—  Chelmsford  —  Wadebridye 
— Claydnn 

—  8— Banchorv 

—  10— W.  Market 

—  1 1  -  Woolton  Basset 


One  advantage  attends  the  editorship  of  an  agri- 
cultural periodical ;  that  the  occupier  of  such  a 
post,  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  the  occupier  of  a 
farm,  can  request  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  others 
more  experienced  than  himself,  in  the  solution  of 
any  difficulties  to  which  he  may  be  individually  ex- 
posed. And,  with  the  single  remark  that  this  ad- 
vantage we  are  always  most  willing  to  share  with 
any  of  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  them 
the  following  case,  hoping  to  obtain  such  a  detail 
of  experience  on  the  subject  as  may  guide  to  correct 
practice. 

We  have  now,  ou  some  of  the  fields  in  our  occu- 
pation, grown  Wheat  alternately  with  green  crops 
for  about  8  years ;  that  is  to  say,  during  these  8 
years  the  land  has  borne  4  crops  of  Wheat.  During 
some  years  it  has  yielded  on  an  average  5  quarters 
per  acre  ;  during  others,  not  more  than  30  bushels. 
The  produce  has  not  diminished  from  year  to  year, 
as  if  the  land  were  tiring  of  the  crop,  but,  according 
to  season  and  other  circumstauces,  it  has  fluctuated 
between  these  extremes. 

Four  years  ago,  the  promise  in  June  of  a  splendid 
crop  resulted,  in  some  of  the  fields,  in  a  performance 
duriug  July  and  August  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
hopes  which  had  been  excited.  The  failure  was 
owing  to  the  appearance,  after  blossoming,  of 
certain  spots  on  which  the  Wheat  plants  died 
■away ;  these  spots  gradually  extended  all  around 
their  respective  centres,  attacking  tbe-several  plants 
as  they  fell  within  the  widening  circle,  and  killing 
them  in  the  different  stages  of  growth  to  which 
they  had  respectively  attained.  Adjacent  spots 
occasionally  united  ;  in  other  cases  they  had  merely 
approached  one  another  when  the  natural  comple- 
tion of  the  ripening  process  had  taken  place,  and 
in  others  they  were  then  still  far  apart.  In  the  last 
cases,  the  field  presented  the  appearance  of  having 
experienced  the  influence  of  several  detached  and 
isolated  causes  of  blight,  at  the  respective  centres  of 
whose  operation  the  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
plete, the  plants  once  fine  blooming  specimens  being 
there  shrivelled  jnto  stunted,  blackened,  dead  straw, 
with  a  few  dusky  chaffy  ears  ;  but  as  one  proceeded 
outwards  from  each,  plants  would  be  met  with  bear- 
ing some  few  shrivelled  grains  in  each  ear,  until 
after  traversing  a  part  of  the  crop  in  which  the 
occasional  appearance  of  pale  dusky  straw  and 
chaff  indicated  the  premature  death  of  the  plant,  he 
would  by-and-bye  arrive  at  the  ripe  and  healthy  crop. 
These  spots  were  not,  that  we  could  ascertain,  the 
sites  of  any  former  operation  peculiar  to  them.  An 
attempt  to  connect  them  with  the  position  of  hedge- 
row and  other  trees,  of  which  great  numbers 
formerly  stood  on  these  fields  was,  we  believe, 
a  failure.  They  occurred  in  fields  which  the  previous 
year  had  borne  several  different  kinds  of  green 
crop.  They  occurred  on  light  sandy,  as  well  as  on 
clay  land,  but  chiefly  on  land  which  some  years 
before  had  been  broken  up  out  of  grass. 

The  summer  succeeding  this  one  was  very  dry, 
and  we  suffered  very  little  from  this  blight,  for 
whose  appearance  we  were  anxiously  on  the  lookout. 
But  the  year  afterwards — last  year,  a  wet  season —  j 
we  again  suffered  considerably,  and  the  injury  was 
especially  manifest  on  certain  strips  of  land  which 
owing  to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  fields  came  to 
bear  Wheat  again,  having  borne  it  on  the  previous 
season. 

This  year  again  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  all  its 
ordinary  character,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
When  we  add  to  the  above  particulars  that  the 
crops  intervening  are  all  manured  highly,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  Clover  j  that  with  the  same  exception, 


and  that  only  partially,  they  are  all  removed  from 
the  land  for  consumption  in  the  houses  and  yards — 
that  in  no  case  was  manure  applied  to  the  Wheat 
— that  the  seed  we  ordinarily  use  is  from  5  to  6 
pecks  per  acre — and  that  the  great  fault  of  our 
Wheat  crops  is  an  over  production  of  straw,  our 
readers  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
matter  that  we  can  supply  them  with. 

This  blight  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing.  We  saw 
manj  fields  in  Yorkshire  on  our  way  to  Newcastle  the 
other  week,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  colour  of  the 
disease.  A  remedy  for  it  is  certainly  a  desirable 
thing,  and  we  should-  be  inclined  to  recommend 
claying  or  marling  the  land  and  applying  inorganic 
manures  containing  phosphates,  alkalies,  &c,  were 
it  not  that  crops  on  clay  land  and  on  sand  have 
been  alike  affected,  and  that  the  rich  manure  of 
cake-fed  beasts  applied  to  the  previous  green  crop 
appeared  to  have  no  preventive  influence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions  of 
correspondents  on  this  subject. 


A  correspondent  last  week  enquired  whether 
Guano  is  liable  to  toll  (see  p.  50S),  and  he  com- 
plains, as  well  he  may,  that  some  toll-keeper  has 
ventured  to  compel  him  to  pay,  because  it  is  packed 
in  bags  !  We  have  now  made  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  toll- 
taking  is  legalised,  and  it  turns  out,  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  that  this  toll-keeper  had  no  right 
whatever  to  the  money  which  he  has  exacted. 

The  question  turns  upon  the  construction  of  3 
Geo.  IV.,  cap.  126  (commonly  called  the  General 
Turnpike  Act),  ss.  26,  27,  28,  32. 

By  s.  26,  every  exemption  in  favour  of  manure 
shall  be  deemed  to  extend  in  respect  of  every  wag- 
gon, &c,  going  empty  or  loaded  only  with  imple- 
ments necessary  for  more  convenient  carriage,  or 
loading  or  unloading  such  lading,  or  returning 
empty  or  with  such  implements  as  aforesaid. 

By  s.  27,  a  system  of  tickets  is  laid  down  for  pre- 
venting frauds  on  toll  collectors,  by  means  of  claims 
for  exemptions  under  the  foregoing  section. 

By  s.  28,  "  Nor  shall  any  toll  be  demanded  for 
such  carriage  so  laden  [with  manure]  by  reason  only 
of  any  basket  or  baskets,  empty  sack  or  sacks,  or 
spade,  shovel,  or  fork  necessary  for  loading  or  un- 
loading such  manure,  being  in  or  upon  any  such 
waggon,  &c,  in  addition'''  to  such  manure,  if  the 
loading  thereof  is  substantially  manure  for  land." 

S.  32  exempts  from  toll  horse,  beast,  and  carriage 
employed  in  carrying  manure  for  improving  lands. 

So  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  legislature 
that  a  claim  for  toll  could  be  made  for  horses  or 
carriages  carrying  manure,  by  reason  of  its  being 
properly  packed  for  carrying.  The  act  does  not 
provide  for  the  full  sacks,  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  it  does  for  the  empty  sacks,  in  case  more 
sacks  should  have  been  taken  out  than  were  wanted 
to  bring  back  the  manure.  But  independently  of 
the  three  first  clauses,  which  show  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  the  cart  is  not  the  less  employed  in 
carrying  manure,  by  reason  of  the  manure  being  in 
sacks ;  and  consequently  is  not  the  less  exempt  from 
toll. 

But  we  must  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  wiseacre  may  remind  them  of  a 
parenthesis  in  s.  32,  after  the  words  "  employed  in 
carrying,"  namely,  "  having  been  employed  only  in 
carrying  on  the  same  day."  These  words,  however, 
do  not  mean  "having  been  employed  in  carrying- 
manure  and  nothing  else;"  but,  "having  had  no 
other  employment  on  the  same  day  than  that  of 
carrying  manure." 

In  short  a  plain  man  cannot  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  What  a  toll-collector  may  suggest,  and 
what  some  justices  of  the  peace  may  decide,  are 
sometimes  more  than  the  legislature  in  its  simpli- 
city can  conceive. 


We  have  yet  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Labourer  in  the  subject  of  breaking  up  Grass 
lands.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 
bearing  of  such  a  procedure  upon  the  farmer  or  the 
landowner,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  employment  is  involved 
in  arable  culture  than  in  pasture  management. 
We  have  put  the  wages  for  labour  at  17.  J  Si-,  per 
acre  in  the  former  case,  and  at  17s.  per  acre  in  the 
latter.  What  a  vast  and  most  useful  source  of 
employment  would  be  opened  were  our  permanent 
pasture  broken  up !  The  national  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  agricultural  labourers  would  be 
more  than  doubled  over  large  districts,  where 
Grass  farming  at  present  prevails. 

But  let  us  detail   the  particulars  of  which  our 

items  (see  page  485)  of  3151.  on  the  pasture  farm 

*  It  would  be  a  point  worthy  of  a  toll-collector  to  urge  that 

what  is  in  addition  to  the  manure  is  the  empty  sack,  not  the 

full  one. 


of  360  acres,  and  of  380/.  on  the   arable  farm  of 
200  acres  respectively  consist. 

One  Year's  Expenses  on  a  Pasture  Farm  of  360  Acres. 
4  men  in  constant  employ,  at  Us.  per  week  . .  £104    0    0 

3  lads,  at  5s.  39    0    0 

3  women  servants  in  the  dairy,  at  8s.  (this  includes 

their  board) 62    8    0 

Hedging  and  ditching,  &c,  say  10    0    0 

250  acres  of  Grass  mown  and  made  into  hay.  (This 
will  generally  cost  altogether  about  10s.  per  acre, 
but  as  the  constant  labourer  will  help,  we  put 
it)  at  Ss.  per  acre        100    0    0 

£315    8     0 


Thus  making  up  a  sum  equal  to  360  acres  at  about  17s. 
One  Tear's  Expenses  on  an  Arable  Farm  O/200  Acres,  are — 

3  ploughmen  at  10s.  per  week £78    0  0 

2  other  men  in  constant  employ,  at  10s 52    0  0 

One  shepherd  and  his  boy,  at  15s 39    0  0 

One  strong  lad  in  winter,  at  8s.  per-week  ;  20  weeks        8    0  0 

Hoeing  110  acres  of  corn,  at  3s.            ..        ..        ..      16  10  0 

,,       70  acres  of  root-crop,  at  6s 21    0  0 

Harvesting  110  acres  of  corn,  at  12s 66    0  0 

„           40  acres  of  roots,  at  10s 20    0  0 

Thrashing  grain  by  machine,  hedging  and  ditch- 
ing, die.  dec 80    0  0 

^-380  10  0 


Thus  making  up  200  acres  at  about  38s. 

The  wages  here  are  in  both  cases  put  low.      Good  working 

men  should  earn  2s.  a-day. 

The  additional  employment  given  to,  and  the 
consequent  additional  comfort  prevailing-  among 
the  labouring  classes,  of  course  react  beneficially 
upon  the  landowner  and  tenant  by  diminishing  the 
Poor-rates.  This  is  a  positive  benefit ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  distress,  even  though  it  did  not  affect 
him  personally,  would  render  the  landowner 
anxious  for  its  removal  ;  and  that  if  he 
were  convinced  the  conversion  of  his  pasture  land 
would  not  injure  but  benefit  himself — not  injure 
but  benefit  his  tenant,  then  the  discovery  that  the 
labourer  also  is  deeply  interested  in  the  change  will 
induce  him  all  the  more  speedily  to  put  it  in  ope- 
ration. 

But  before  concluding  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
we  must  add  a  few  sentences  on  the  national  bear- 
ings of  it.  Not  only  the  landowner,  farmer,  and 
labourer,  but  the  whole  body  who  consume  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  The 
community  sannot  but  be  benefited  by  that  which 
under  given  circumstances  is  so  beneficial  to  parties 
constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  it.  But  it  is  im- 
mediately benefited  in  the  abundance  of  food, 
which  the  proposed  policy  would  produce.  And. 
is  it  not  interested  in  finding  full  employment  for 
agricultural  labourers '?  We  draw  no  parallel  or 
contrast  here  between  a  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural population ;  to  whatever  side  the  greater 
praise  would  be  due,  on  account  either  of  morality 
or  intelligence,  we  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is  not 
for  the  general  advantage  that  large  numbers  of  our 
rising  country  population  should  be  sent,  as  they 
now  are,  at  ages  when  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  self  control,  in  search  of  employment, 
from  agricultural  districts  to  the  manufacturing. 
It  is  certainly  for  the  general  interest  that  employ- 
ment be  provided  for  our  young  labourers  at  home, 
and  the  policy  of  breaking  up  pasture  districts 
would,  we  have  shown,  double  the  labour  over  large 
districts  in  this  country. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  practical  details  of 
the  process  we  have  recommended  :  but  this  will 
be  better  done  in  another  section  of  the  Paper.  In 
the  general  argument  into  which  we  have  been  led 
on  this  subject,  nothing  has  been  said  about  water 
meadows,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  water  meadows 
are  more  profitable  in  their  present  condition  than 
they  would  be  if  broken  up.  And  we  have  said 
that  one  great  misfortune  attending  the  large  extent 
of  Grass  lands  in  this  country  is,  that  their  condi- 
tion precludes  them  to  a  great  extent  from  that  ap- 
plication of  capital  which  is  possible  in  arable  cul- 
ture, and  which  is  so  productive  of  advantage  to  all 
parties.  Now  this  must  be  qualified  in  those  cases 
where  pasture  lands  lie  conveniently  for  irrigation 
— they  are  then  capable  of  returning  abundant  inte- 
rest on  a  large  acreable  capital — and  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  break  them  up. 
*  ***** 

Andhere  we  should  conclude  our  observations  upon 
this  subject,  were  it  not  advisable  to  make  one  re- 
mark on  the  extent  to  which  the  process  we  have 
been  discussing  may  be  carried,  and  on  the  enor- 
mous resources  this  country  still  possesses  in  the 
now  almost  unknown  and  useless  stores  of  fertility 
locked  up  in  her  Grass  lands.  We  have  no  national 
statistics  on  this  subject,  but  every  one  who  has  tra- 
velled across  the  country  knows  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  down  lands  still  in  a  state  of  nature — of  cold 
pastures  little  better,  and  of  good  grazing  grounds 
— and  over  the  majority  of  the  acres  thus  occupied, 
by  proper  cultivation,  the  rent  may  be  doubled,  the 
farmers'  profit  largely  increased,  and  the  employ- 
ment for  labourers  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  become  acquained  with 
the  district  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood — it  is 
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almost  wholly  in  permanent  Grass,  and  dairy  farm- 
inc  prevails";  in  fact,  the  details  formerly  given 
(page  4S5)  of  seven  farms  in  an  adjacent  parish 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 
We  believe  that  of  the  230  square  miles  of  which 
the  district  consists,  not  above  50  are  arable.  The 
far  greater  portion  is  "  cold  Grass  land,"  whose 
drainage  and  cultivation  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  comparative  sterility  and  abundant 
fertility.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  that  district  do 
Dot  yield  a  gross  annual  produce  worth  45s.  per 
acre,"  of  which,  perhaps,  12s.  go  to  the  farmer,  13.?. 
to  the  labourer,  and  20s.  to  the  landowner.  Look 
at  the  following  Table,  complied  from  the  results  of 
particular  enquiry : — 


for,  and,  independently  of  his  extra  capital  applied,  A.  1  sands  of  farmers  the  labourer  is  felt  for  and  assisted,  it 
is  entitled  to  expect  a  higher  remuneration  than  his    must  after  ali  be  acknowledged  that,  in  a  vast  number 


less  skilful  neighbour  B.,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
obtain,  because  in  "  trying  to  reduce  prices "  he  has 
overlooked  the  extra  cost  he  has  incurred  in  producing 
the  larger  crop,  which  oversight  must  sooner  or  later 
reduce  his  capital,  which  is  as  necessary  to  successful 
cultivation  as  skill  and  knowledge. — G.  R.  W. 


©  "to 

^5 

Proportional 

Extent  of 
Arable  Land. 

Division  of  Acredble  Gross  Produce. 

Gross 
produce. 

Labour. 

Profit. 

Rent. 

6 

£ 

91,1 OS 

5,904 

4  0  0 
100  0  0 

s.    d.          s.  d. 
43  10          11  10 
92     3      J  45    3 

s.   d. 
12    0 
15    0 

s.  d. 
20    0 
32    0 

We  make  but  one  remark  on  this.  The  dif- 
ferences it  exhibits  must  not  be  considered  as  wholly 
the  consequence  of  arable  culture — differences  in 
the  soil  of  the  two  districts  must  have  considerable 
influence — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  permission  to 
break  up  the  Grass-lands  in  district  No.  6,  if  sought 
by,  and  granted  to  tenants  of  capital  and  skill,  would 
be  attended  by  a  larger  gross  produce  divisible  into 
larger  shares,  for  all  the  three  parties  who  receive  it, 
than  is  now  yielded  by  even  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, which  at  present  so  far  excels  it. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

The  following  is  transcribed  from  the  Leading  Article 
of  your  Gazette  of  the  25th  ult.  : — 

"  You  and  I  cultivate  adjoining  acres  of  equal  quality; 
you  raise  30  bushels  on  your  acre  by  better  manage- 
ment and  skill  and  knowledge  than  that  which  enables 
me  to  grow  hut  25  on  mine.  At  6s.  a  bushel  you  will 
make  more  money  than  I  shall  by  selling  mine  at  li. 
Teach  me  but  your  mode  of  farming,  skilful  neighbour, 
and  with  an  odd  mark  of  40  acres  I  shall  jog  home  from 
the  market,  where  Wheat  is  selling  at  48s.  a  quarter,  a 
'  better  man  '  by  10/.  than  I  now  do  after  selling  at  56s. 
Sure  never  was  paradox  more  susceptible  of  arithmetic  ! 
Let  the  grower  of  20  bushels  an  acre  add  but  4  bushels 
to  his  produce  by  a  small  accession  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  he  will  make  more  money  at  6s.  a  bushel  than 
he  made  before  at  7s." 

You  and  I  shall  be,  for  the  sake  of  explanation, 
respectively  called  A.  and  B.  A.  therefore  grows  30 
bushels  per  acre  ;  B.  only  25  on  40  acres  of  land  of 
similar  quality.  Why  does  A.  grow  the  extra  quantity 
of  5  bushels  per  acre  on  his  40  acres  of  land,  making  in 
all  200  bushels?  Not  by  a  "small  accession  of  skill 
and  knowledge  "  only,  but  because  he  has  expended 
capital  with  skill  and  knowledge,  and  brought  his  land 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  fit  state  of  cultivation,  ex- 
pended additional  money  again  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
crop  by  keeping  down  weeds,  the  natural  produce  of  the 
soil  ;  and  also  additional  money  in  reaping,  harvesting, 
and  thrashing  the  extra  bulk  of  corn  grown  on  his  land 
to  that  grown  on  his  neighbour  B.'s  land.  Would  it 
not  be  fair,  then,  that  A.  should  expect,  on  the  sale 
of  his  crop,  to  obtain  more  money  than  B.  He  would 
be  the  loser  if  he  did  not ;  yet  if  he  sells  bis  corn  Is. 
per  bushel  cheaper  than  B.,  he  would  not  realize  so 
much  as  B.,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show.  A.'s  40  acres 
of  land  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  drained  at  an 
expense  ot  4/.  per  acre,  making  160/. 

Interest  on  1601.  at  10  per  cent £16    0  0 

Additional  expences  of  tillage,  hoeing,  and  weeding, 

at  5s.  per  acre         10    00 

Additional   expenses    of    reaping,    harvesting,    and 

thrashing,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  acre 500 

Making        £31    0  0 

■  Extra  expen  ce  of  the  year's  cultivation  of  A.'s  40  acres 
of  land,  and  for  which  he  obtains  200  bushels  of 
corn  more  than  his  neighbour  B.,  which  he  sells  at 

«s.  a  bushel,  making        60    0  0 

Deduct  extra  expences  of  cultivation  as 

shown £31    0  0 

Market    expences,    and     delivering    200 
bushels  or  25  quarters        2  10  0 33  10  0 


In  favourof  A.ifhesoldhiscornatthesameprice  as  B.  £26  10  0 
But  B.  sells  bis  corn  Is.  a  bushel  dearer  than  A., 
and  grows  on  his  40  acres  of  land  1000  bushels  ;  B. 
therefore  obtains  for  his  produce  1000  shillings,  or  50/. 
more  than  A.  would  on  a  like  quantity. 

Which,  then,  has  done  best  by  his  crop  ;  A.  who,  by 
his  good  cultivation,  capital,  and  skill  has  produced  the 
larger  crop,  or  B.  who  has  not  applied  any  extra  capi- 
tal, skill,  or  knowledge,  but  has  obtained  for  his  corn 
Is.  a  bushel  more  than  his  neighbour  A.  ? 

The  account  will  stand  thus  : 

B.  produces  1000  bushels  at  7s £350    0  0 

A.  produces  1200  at  Cs £360    0  0 

Deduct  A.'s  extra  expences  of  cultivation 

and  marketing,  as  shown £33  10  0 326  10  0 


[The  following  is  from  another  correspondent  on  the 
same  subject.]  In  your  leading  article  on  the  25th  of 
July,  you  state  that  if  one  man  raises  30  bushels  of 
Wheat  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  yet  gets  but  6s.  a  bushel 
for  them,  that  he  is  a  richer  man  than  he  who  only 
grows  25  bushels  and  gets  7s.  You  add,  we  must  recog- 
nize our  true  profit  not  in  the  price  we  can  obtain  for  a 
given  quantity,  but  the  amount  we  can  obtain  upon  a 
given  space.  There  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  nor  will  I  deny  the  possibility  but  that  the 
soil  of  England  is  capable  of  yielding  four-fold,  or  even 
more  than  what  is  produced  at  present.  And  what  you 
think  may  come  to  pass,  and  as  you  say  has  arrived  in 
many  localities.  I  will  grant  all  this,  that  science,  in- 
dustry, draining,  and  a  long  purse  would  give  us  food 
from  our  land  ample  and  sufficient,  if  well  managed,  for 
the  increasing  population  of  the  kingdom.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  soil  may  be  cultivated  generally, 
as  we  know  it  is  cultivated  in  some  districts  partially  ; 
but  I  fear  there  are  so  many,  so  very  many  causes  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  great  vision,  that  the 
great  deed  will  never  be  accomplished. 

First  of  all  there  are  the  heavy  taxes  and  impositions 
on  land. 

2dly.  Farmers  generally  are  not  well  educated,  and 
have  little  knowledge  in  science  or  chemistry. 

3dly.  A  great  many  farmers  hate  any  kind  of  innova- 
tion, and  say,  "  my  father  and  his  people  before  him 
lived  comfortably  on  the  farm  he  is  now  in  possession 
of,"  and  rest  satisfied  in  following  out  the  olden  ways. 

4thly.  A  man  on  one  side  the  hedge  cultivates  his  land 
to  perfection  and  flourishes,   whilst  his  neighbour  on 
the  opposite  side  cultivates  his  in  a  manner  barely  ade- 
quate for  him  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet. 
It  may   be    from   obstinacy    and   pig-headedness   the 
latter  will  not  follow  the  example  shown  him  ;  or  it  may 
be  he  has  not  the  means  to  do  what  he  might  wish  to  do. 
5thly.  Can  a  man  farm  fairly  without  capital. 
6thly.  Have  farmers  capital  generally  ? 
7thly.  It  is  now  established  as  a  great  fact,  that  with- 
out draining  your  land  manure  and  industry  availeth 
little  ;  then  drain  and  drain  effectually  to  carry  out  the 
desired  beauty  and  productiveness  of  your  land. 
8thly.  Who  is  to  do  it? 

If  the  farmer  will  not  or  cannot,  the  landlord  must, 
to  be  sure,  for  it  is  his  interest  he  should  do  so  ;  but 
here  again  a  difficulty  arises — can  he  i  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  drain  a  great  breadth  of 
land  ?  Grant  there  is  wealth  and  inclination  in  large 
store  in  the  country  to  effect  so  great  an  object,  yet  it 
is  only  here  and  there  our  great  landowners  could  raise 
a  ready  money  sum  to  prosecute  largely  so  rash  a 
scheme.  Half  the  landowners  in  England  have  no  cash 
to  spare  for  experiments.  Children  growing  up,  educa- 
tion expensive,  &c,  &c,  precludes  them  giving  their 
tenants  such  assistance.  Some  lands  are  mortgaged  so 
deeply,  a  bare  subsistence  only  is  grasped  at  for  a  mo- 
derate show  of  gentility. 

I  entertain  fully  your  ideas,  with  capital,  industry,  and 
science,  that  land  is  a  good  and  profitable  milch  cow  : 
but  without  them,  man  had  better  turn  his  exertions  in 
any  other  channel ;  but  more  particularly  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  political  economists  (as  they  call  them- 
selves), are  in  the  ascendant.  Now  that  we  see  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  soil  even  yielding  their  opinions  to 
the  crotchets  of  a  man  who  has  committed  an  error  the 
most  fatal,  that  of  taking  the  brawling  part  of  agitation 
for  the  deep  current  of  public  opinion. — LI.  H.  B.  H., 
July  27. 

[In  reference  to  the  communication  of  "  G.  R.  W.," 
we  have  only  to  admit  most  fully  that  he  has  of  course 
laid  hold  of  the  only  method  in  which  the  accuracy  of 
our  statement  can  be  tested.  We  maintain  that  on  a 
great  extent  of  land  the  increase  in  the  productivenessof 
the  land  of  5  bushels  per  acre  can  be  attained  ata  cost  on 
the  40  acres  whose  interest  shall  not  exceed  lO/.annnally. 
We  should  esteem  it  a  very  poor  result  indeed  if  the 
expensive  operation  of  drainage  and  of  the  employment 
of  more  capital  for  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  land 
thus  rendered  possible  was  no-,  followed  by  a  greater 
increase  of  produce  than  5  bushels  per  acre.] 


Balance  in  favour  of  B £23  10  0 

It  may  be,  and  is,  true  that  extra  capital,  skill,  and 
knowledge  will  employ  more  labour,  and  produce  more 
corn,  both  of  which  may  be  for  the  general  good  ;  but  _, 

it  is  not  true  that  it  onght  to  enable  the  producer  to  sell  I  fits  have   been   conferred   on   the    labouring    classes, 
at  a  lower  price.     Skill  and  knowledge  ought  to  be  paid  '  poverty  and  distress  still  prevail.     Although  by  thoU' 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  present 
state  of  our  agricultural  labourers — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  loudly  calls  for  amendment.  Although  much 
has  been  done  for  their  improvement  and  comfort,  far 
more  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  societies 
formed  in  almost  every  district  of  our  island  for  the 
encouragement  of  their  labours  by  rewarding  their  dili- 
gence and  skill.  These  "Associations"  have  done  much 
good  by  exciting  the  minds  of  the  farmers  in  favour  of 
their  men  ;  thus  leading  them  to  consider  more  atten- 
tively the  condition  of  those  they  employ,  and,  in  a  great 
multitude  of  cases,  to  make  some  strenuous  personal 
efforts  to  promote  their  welfare.  But,  notwithstanding 
so  many  laudable  exertions,  the  work  of  reformation  is 
yet  partial  and  incomplete  ;  and  though  so  many  bene- 


of  cases,  the  state  of  things  between  master  and  man 
is  wofully  defective,  and  but  little  good  feeling  can  be 
said  to  exist.     Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  public 
bodies,  and  many  generous  and  noble-minded  individuals, 
to  diffuse  just  and  benevolent  principles  relative  to  this 
subject,  the  labourer  is  too  often  uncared  for  and  neg- 
lected.    There  are  many  masters  who  look  down,  like 
so  many  imperious  lords,  upon  their  men  as  being  mere 
bondsmen  1     They  feel  little   or   no   concern  for  their 
welfare,  make  no  inquiries  concerning  the  amount  of 
their  supplies  either  of  necessaries  or  comforts,  and 
consequently  whatever  may  be   their   distresses,  they 
make  no  effort  to  alleviate  them.     However  great  the 
labourer's  hardships  or  painful  his  sufferings,  they  sel- 
dom cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  him,  or  lift  a  hand  to 
reduce  his  misery.  They  look  upon  him  as  an  ingenious 
automaton,  a  serviceable  machine  ;  thus  classing  him 
among  their  other  useful  implements,  or  animals  at 
best— and  as  such  it  may,  perhaps,  be  beneficial  to  their 
pockets  to  keep  him  in  pretty  good  working  condition. 
"  What  though  he  be  poor  and  complain — he  was  born 
in   poverty,"   say   they,   "and  the    poor   will    always 
grumble  !     He  must  live  as  he  can — it  is  no  business  of 
ours."     Thus  they  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  anything  for  his  benefit  beyond  the 
payment  of  niggardly  and  insufficient  wages.     Such  con- 
duct is  evidently  neither  humane  or  politic.     It  is  to 
the  farmer's  interest  to  befriend  his  labourers — they 
are  the  manufacturers  of  his  profits  and  prosperity — 
and  so  from  mere  selfish   considerations,   apart  from 
better  motives,  he  is  the  man  that  should  elevate  them 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  society.     There  are 
various  ways  in  which  the  furtherance  of  this  great 
object  may  be  effected,  and  the  farmer  has  the  means 
more  especially  in  his  power.     He  should  bring  into 
exercise  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  treat  his 
labourers  with  the  kindness  due  to  fellow-men  in  every 
respect  needing  his  help,  and  who  would  be  grateful 
for  it.     This  good  feeling  would  be  mutual ;  for  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  observe  how  attached  respect- 
able labourers  are  to  a  considerate  master.     They  gain 
great  benefits  from  this  kindness — for  their  wants  are 
made  known  and  relieved — they  find  sympathy  in  family 
distresses,  sickness,  or  calamity — and  look  up  to  him  as 
their  friend.    But  as  the  friendliness  is  mutual,  so  is  the 
advantage— he  fears  from  them  no  injury,  and  can  rely 
upon  them  for  the  careful  execution  of  their  various 
employments.     He  may  do  much  to  better  their  con- 
dition   by  instituting  a  system  of  taskwork   through- 
out   all    his    field    operations,     and    by    a     proper 
mode  of  payment.     Working  by  the   piece  gives  the 
labourer  a  feeling  of  independence  ;  for  he  can  work  at 
what  rate  he  pleases,  and  his  earnings  are  proportionate 
to  his  industry.      The  method  of  paying  partly  "in 
kind  "  may  be  found  beneficial  in  isolated  and  inconve- 
nient situations.     It  is  practised  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  being  well  adapted   to   the   simple 
habits  and  manners  of  the  mountain  peasantry.     It  in- 
sures the  supply  of  most  necessaries  to  the  labourer, 
and  promotes  that  good  understanding  between  master 
and  man  which  is  so  desirable.     Money-wages,  how- 
ever, are  by  far  the  most  common  and  most  preferable, 
as  the  labourer  is  much  more  independent  of  the  farmer. 
If  near  to  a  market-town,  the  wages  ought  always  to  be 
paid  on  the  eve  of  the  market,  so  that  provisions  may  he 
bought  at  the  cheapest  rate.     The  farmer  may  do  much 
good   by  occasional  pecuniary  assistance — by  lending 
money  to  his  men  for  the  purchase  of  their  chief  articles 
of  consumption,  or  selling  them  pigs  or  Wheat  from 
the  farm,  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments.     He  may  also 
benefit   them  by  inciting   them   to  the    acquisition  of 
knowledge  ;  by  lending  them  cheap  and  useful  books, 
tracts,  and  magazines  ;  and  urging  the  attendance  of 
their  children  at  the  various  schools. 

But,  besides  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  farmers, 
there  are  many  public  institutions  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rural  population ;  and  one  of  the  best 
means  for  accomplishing  this  object  is  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  allotment  system. 

This  system  is  well  known  ;  it  is  the  letting  of  small 
plots  of  land  to  the  labourers.  Fields  are  divided  into 
separate  allotments  of  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre 
each,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals : 
and  so  each  of  the  allottees  has  a  little  farm  to  culti- 
vate. One  benefit,  therefore,  immediately  arising  is, 
that  means  are  thus  fumished^for  usefully  employing 
their  spare  time. 

It  is  a  general  thing  for  farmers  to  pay  off  many  of 
their  men  on  the  approach  of  winter.  In  consequence 
of  this  they  are  obliged  to  perambulate  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  wander  to  a  distance,  here  and  there, 
in  search  of  an  odd  day's  work,  or  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
winter  employment.  This  irregular  alternation  of 
labour  and  idleness  gives  an  unsteady  bias  to  their 
minds  ;  and  meeting  with  others  who  are,  like  them- 
selves, out  of  work,  they  lead  one  another  into  mischief. 
Even  when  constantly  employed,  they  could  barely  pro- 
cure the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  now  they 
subsist  upon  little,  indeed  —  their  families  sink  into 
deeper  distress,  and  their  homes  become  more  miser- 
able. Many  have  not  courage  enough  to  face  these 
difficulties,  and,  by  frequenting  the  ale-house,  add  still 
greater  evils  to  their  condition  ;  this  is  their  first  step 
in  the  path  of  vice,  and  they  are  commonly  led  on  to 
crime  and  disgrace.  If,  then,  a  man  under  these  cir- 
cumstances has  an  allotment,  there  will  be  something 
to  engage  his  time  ;  he  has  the  land  to  dig,  the  seed  to 
sow,  &c.  ;  and  his  wife  and  children  may  assist  him. 
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Or  he  may  be  employed  by  other  men  who  are  them- 
selves allottees,  but  have  constant  work  all  the  year 
round.  In  cases  where  this  system  has  been  tried,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  vast  amount  of  labour  is  thus 
en"rossed.  Those  that  have  regular  work  pay  others 
to  cultivate  their  land  for  them  ;  so  that  the  common  ob- 
jection, viz.,  that  "  the  men  would  be  always  working  on 
their  own  ground  when  wanted  elsewhere,"  becomes  no 
objection  at  all.  Another  benefit  is,  that  the  labourer, 
by  occupying  a  little  farm,  would  bo  brought  to  feel  his 
station  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  slave.  He  would  no 
longer  be  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  patronage  of  his  superiors  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  add  to  his  own  comforts 
without  their  assistance,  and  without  being  under  obliga- 
tion, would  evidently  lead  him  to  look  with  confidence 
and  resolution  upon  the  lowliness  of  his  circumstances. 
The  feeling  of  independence  thus  implanted  in  his 
breast  would  also  bring  him  more  contentment ;  it 
would  prevent  him  from  yielding  to  despondency,  and 
fill  his  mind  with  brighter  anticipations  of  the  future. 
He  would  have  the  profits  arising  from  his  industry, 
which  would  enable  him  to  procure  many  necessaries 
and  comforts.  The  produce  of  his  plot  of  land  could 
supply  his  family  with  much  provisions  for  the  winter, 
and  food  enough  for  a  pig  ;  and  in  growing  this,  he 
would  have  all  the  advantages  derived  from  spade-hus- 
bandry and  good  manure.  The  amount  of  happiness 
which  such  an  increase  of  his  cottage  comforts  might 
confer,  none  can  tell  but  those  who  have  seen  the  ex- 
tremities (both  in  health  and  sickness)  to  which  the 
labourer  is  often  driven  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
every  labourer  possessed  a  means  so  congenial  to  his 
tastes,  habits,  and  experience,  of  supplying  his  wants 
and  relieving  his  anxieties. 

The  merits  of  this  system  are  well-known  ;  in  every 
case  it  has  proved  successful  in  improving  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  this  important  class  of  our  fel- 
low-beings. This  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  best 
method  of  immediately  reducing  the  distress,  and  im- 
proving the  homes  and  lives  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers ;  combining  industry  with  carefulness  ;  good  habits 
with  ingenuity  ;  peace  with  prosperity  ;  the  increase  of 
comforts  with  the  attainment  of  knowledge  ;  and  the 
augmentation  of  happiness  with  the  spread  of  morality. 
Another  mode  of  improvement  is  through  the  aid  of 
agricultural  societies.  These  societies  are  doing  much 
good  by  exciting  the  labourer  to  diligence  and  endea- 
vours to  excel.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  aroused  by 
prizes  being  offered  for  the  execution  of  various  manual 
operations  ;  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their  cot- 
tages and  gardens  ;  for  good  conduct,  &c.  Thus  there 
are  rewards  for  skill,  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  order 
in  their  families.  Now  such  associations  as  these  can- 
not fail  of  producing  beneficial  results  ;  and  as  they  are 
so  numerous,  a  vast  improvement  must  be  going  on 
through  their  instrumentality  alone.  There  are  also 
the  "  Labourer's  Friend  Societies,"  which  are  accom- 
plishing such  useful  effects  as  prove  them  to  be  in 
reality  what  their  name  denotes.  These  are  establishing 
the  allotment  system  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
rewarding  the  labourers  for  the  good  cultivation  or  best 
produce  of  their  plots  ;  constructing  commodious  dwell- 
ings ;  establishing  schools,  &c.  They  are  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  spade-husbandry  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  it  is  generally  used  at  present ;  and  a 
great  demand  for  labour  will  result  from  the  more  fre- 
quent substitution  of  spade-culture  for  ploughing.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  poor 
that  it  should  be  done  as  far  as  practicable  ;  and  these 
societies  are  urging  the  farmers  to  make  the  attempt, 
showing  them  that  it  is  profitable  to  themselves  as  well 
as  their  labourers.  They  are  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers between  the  farmers  and  their  men  ;  calling  upon 
them,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  labourer's  behalf ;  to  examine  and  ame- 
liorate his  condition  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  be  extensively  promoted  and  supported  until  every 
yeoman  in  the  land  understands  his  duty,  and  fulfils  it 
towai-d  the  labouring  poor.  There  are  many  different 
societies  and  institutions  for  aiding  the  poor  man  in  his 
domestic  economy.  They  direct  and  enable  him  to  lay 
out  his  money  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depositories  of  what  he  gains  from 
other  sources.  Agriculture  is  not  subject  to  such  vio- 
lent changes  and  revolutions  as  manufacture  ;  so  that 
the  farm-labourer's  wages,  though  smaller,  are  more 
regular  than  those  of  the  factory  labourer.  The  latter, 
during  a  season  of  trading  prosperity,  often  receives 
very  high  wages ;  thus  having  the  opportunity  of  accu- 
mulating a  store  against  any  depression  that  may  occur; 
but  the  former  has  no  such  opportunity  ;  he  cannot  lay 
by  much  at  a  time.  He  earns  more  in  the  summer  than 
in  winter ;  so  all  the  saving  he  has  to  practise  is  only 
during  the  summer,  and  is  very  small.  Now  it  is  from 
its  very  littleness  that  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  ;  and 
the  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  effect  this  for  him  ; 
to  collect  what  small  sums  he  can  spare,  from  week  to 
week  ;  and  either  to  provide  him  with  various  neces- 
saries purchased  by  that  money  in  the  winter,  or  find 
him  subsistence  in  the  time  of  illness.  Among  these 
may  be  noticed,  first  the  "  benefit  societies,"  for  the 
maintenance  of  sick  members.  These  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions monthly,  perhaps  6c/.,  Sd.,  or  Is.  a  month,and 
pay  an  invalid  member  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  week 
out  of  the  general  fund.  They  usually  have  honorary 
members  to  manage  their  accounts,  and  a  secretary  or 
steward  to  collect  the  subscriptions.  Then  there  are 
"  coal  clubs  f  another  kind  of  institution,  but  formed 
upon  the  same  principle,  viz.,  that  of  gathering  a  por- 


tion of  the  labourer's  money  periodically  during  the 
summer  months,  when  work  is  plentiful  and  wages 
good,  and  giving  him  a  quantity  of  coals  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  The  payment  of  Gd.  a  week  (for 
a  certain  number  of  weeks,  according  to  the  price  of 
fuel  where  the  club  is  formed)  would  enable  each  mem- 
ber to  have  a  ton  or  more  of  coals  purchased  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  brought  to  his  door,  the  expense  of  car- 
riage being  defrayed  by  honorary  contributions. 

"  Clothing  Funds  "  and  "  Rent  Clubs  "  are  also  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  the  great  benefit  derived  is,  that 
the  labourer's  money  is  collected  little  by  little,  at  re- 
gularintervals,insuchsumsascan  be  better  tpared  at  one 
time — instead  of  making  a  demand  upon  him  all  at 
once  when  he  is  less  prepared  to  meet  it — and  then  re- 
turning it  again  in  an  accumulated  mass,  in  the  shape 
of  clothes  or  other  necessary  articles ;  or  else  defraying 
expenses  which  otherwisa  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay. 

"  Savings'  Banks  "  may  also  be  made  available  for 
taking  care  of  the  industrious  workman's  gains — pos- 
sessing this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  increase  as 
well  as  save.  They  prove  most  useful,  however,  to 
yearly  servants,  for  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  married 
labouring  man  has  the  opportunity  of  depositing  any- 
thing in  them.  Servants  might  be  much  more  economi- 
cal in  their  dress  than  they  now  are  ;  and  the  different 
sums  they  could  thus  save  out  of  their  wages  might  be 
advantageously  placed  in  these  banks. — J.  A.  Clarke, 
Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire. 

( To  be  continued .) 


ON  MEASURE  WORK. 

Harvest  Operations. —  We  now  come  to  harvest 
operations,  which  may  be,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
all  to  be  paid  for  by  measure.  Haymaking,  however, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  generally  done  at  day's  wages  ; 
but  the  mowing  is  often  let  per  acre,  at  from  2s.  &d.  to 
3s.,  with  beer  or  cider.  The  mowing  of  Clover  hay  will 
cost  from  2s.  to  3s.,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
When  the  whole  operation  is  let  to  a  party  as  measure 
work,  an  ordinary  crop  may  be  mown,  made,  and 
placed  in  what  are  called  ':  wind  "  cocks  (i.  e.  of  about 
a  waggon  load  each),  and  it  may  remain  there  safely 
for  weeks,  until  the  farmer  has  leisure  to  remove  them, 
for  10s.  an  acre. 

Of  course  the  charge  in  the  case  of  the  various  corn 
crops  for  mowing,  reaping,  bagging,  or  hewing,  as  it  is 
called,  varies  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  its 
freedom  from  weeds,  and  its  position,  whether  standing 
or  laid  ;  but  I  may  just  mention  the  ordinary  prices — 
Barley,  mowing  2s.  to  3s.,  according  to  the  crop  ; 
reaping  7s.  to  9s.  Oats  may  be  harvested  at  the  same 
prices,  though  perhaps  generally  at  a  little  more,  as  it 
frequently  grows  a  heavier  crop  of  straw. 

Wheat  is  reaped  at  from  8s.  to  14s.  per  acre.  This 
last  price  is  certainly  a  very  rare  one,  but  we  paid  it 
this  last  season  for  a  crop  that  had  been  very  much 
laid.  The  average  expense  of  reaping,  tying,  and 
stooking  Wheat,  may  be  put  at  9s.  Where  beer  is 
given,  the  prices  are  less  than  these,  a  greater  deduc- 
tion is  perhaps  generally  made  than  is  justified  by  the 
value  of  the  drink. 

Wheat  may  be  mown,  tied,  and  stooked  at  from  7s. 
to  9s.  an  acre.  We  do  not  name  a  higher  price,  be- 
cause when  the  crop  is  laid,  and  the  harvesting  of  it  is 
expensive,  it  is  not  proper  work  for  the  scythe,  which 
needs  a  standing  crop  to  make  good  work. 

Wheat  may  be  bagged  or  hewed,  as  it  is  termed  (this 
operation  is  done  with  a  heavy  hook  in  the  one  hand, 
and  a  short  wooden  crook  in  the  other.  The  Wheat  is 
cut  at  the  root  by  successive  blows,  and  is  gathered  in 
with  the  crook  till  the  bulk  of  a  sheaf  has  accumulated, 
when  it  is  lifted  aside,  with  the  hook  and  crook  on  one 
side  and  the  left  foot  on  the  other,  and  laid  on  the  band 
which  has  been  cut  for  it  before  commencing).  Wheat, 
we  say,  may  be  harvested  in  this  manner  for  from  8s. 
to  9s.  an  acre.  It  needs  a  standing  crop  to  do  this 
well.  We  cut  about  100  acres  of  Wheat  every  year, 
and  have  adopted  all  these  plans.  It  is  all  done  by 
people  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  make  a  written 
bargain  with  each  party,  before  commencing,  to  do  the 
work  in  the  different  fields  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
price  specified,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of 
placing  them  where  we  choose.  The  work  of  pitching 
the  corn  to  the  waggons  or  harvest  carts,  building  it 
thereon,  and  again  pitching  it  to  the  man  on  the  rick, 
is  generally  done  at  day's  wages  ;  but  we  have  for 
several  years  found  the  advantage  of  letting  this  opera- 
tion to  (our  own)  men  at  so  much  an  acre.  The  man 
who  builds  the  rick  works  at  day's  wages,  and  so  do  the 
boys  who  lead  the  carts  or  waggons  ;  the  two  men  out 
in  the  field,  one  engaged  in  pitching  and  the  other 
building  on  the  cart,  and  the  one  man  in  the  rick-yard 
pitching  from  the  cart,  constitute  a  party,  and  to  them 
the  work  is  let  at  so  much  per  acre.  We  give  no  beer 
nor  dinner,  nor  anything  of  that  kind  during  the  har- 
vest, or  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  work  is  in 
every  case  paid  for  in  money,  and  the  advantage  of 
getting  quietly  through  the  work  is  never  more  appa- 
rent than  at  harvest  time. 

The  price  paid  for  this  work  varies  from  Wd.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  acre,  the  lowest  price  being  given  for  a  light 
crop  reaped,  and  the  highest  for  a  heavy  crop  mown. 

Where  the  grain  crops  are  reaped,  leaving  a  high 
stubble,  as  is  sometimes  the  practice,  the  stubble  must 
be  mown  ;  where  it  is  strong  and  thick,  it  may  be  done 
in  swathes  as  Grass  is  mown  ;  but  where  it  is  straggling 
and  thin,  it  must  be  mown  to  the  foot.  The  man  places 
a  bit  of  the  stubble  on  his  foot  to  protect  his  shoe  and 


leg,  and  then  he  cuts  up  against  this,  always  gathering 
as  much  as  possible  that  which  he  cuts,  until,  it  being  a 
considerable  heap,  he  drops  it,  and  commences  another. 
This  costs  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  an  acre,  and  the  raking, 
which  is  afterwards  necessary,  may  be  let  at  from  Gd. 
to  9d.  per  acre. 

Beans  cut  with  a  heavy  hook,  and  tied  with  straw 
supplied  to  men  in  the  field,  will  cost  about  8s.  or  9s.  an 
acre.  Peas  cut  in  little  heaps  on  the  ground  with  the 
scythe,  and  left  there  and  turned  till  dry,  may  cost 
about  2s.  Gd.  per  acre. 

When  Rye  grass  is  left  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  cut  in 
swathes  at  perhaps  2s.  Gd.  an  acre,  and  left  there  till 
dry,  and  then  carefully  turned,  and  afterwards  threshed 
out  on  a  sheet  in  the  field,  the  straw  being  carted  away 
and  ricked  to  be  cut  up  into  chaff  for  cattle  ;  and  the 
seed  sacked  up  and  taken  to  the  barn,  to  be  riddled  and 
fanned  clean.  All  this,  except  the  mowing,  is  best  done 
at  day's  wages. 

The  work  of  harvesting  the  root  crop  is  on  some 
farms  a  laborious  and  important  operation.  The  stall 
and  yard-feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  extending  practice  of 
shed-feeding  of  sheep,  requires  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Swedes  and  Turnips  to  be  carted  home.  We  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  carting  home  most  of  our 
Turnip  crop,  all  of  our  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  all  our 
Carrots  ;  and  we  may  just  detail  here  the  method 
adopted.  In  carrying  on  the  work  all  at  once,  five  sets  of 
people  are  employed  : — 1st,  men  pulling  the  roots  and 
laying  four  drills  together  in  rows  ;  2nd,  the  women 
cutting  off  the  tops  (not  the  roots)  and  laying  the  bulbs 
in  rows  (eight  drills  now  being  together)  ;  3rd,  a  man, 
and  two  or  three  women,  filling  the  carts  as  they  succes- 
sively arrive  ;  4th,  boys  leading  the  carts  ;  and,  5th, 
two  men  and  a  boy  setting  up  the  parallel  rows  of 
hurdles  on  a  dry  piece  of  land  by  the  buildings,  between 
which  the  roots  are  placed,  piled  up  and  thatched  over. 
The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  sets  constitute  one  party  under 
the  direction  of  our  two  men,  to  whom  we  let  the  work  j 
the  others  are  at  day  work.  Excepting  those  at  day 
work,  the  operation  costs  for  Swedes  (a  good  crop)  8s., 
for  Mangold  Wurzel  from  8s.  to  10s.,  and  for  Carrots 
(they  are  forced  to  use  the  spade  here)  from  18s.  to 
20s.  an  acre.  In  the  case  of  the  long  red  Mangold 
Wurzel,  it  is  well  to  set  the  party  of  women  first,  and 
pull  (not  cut)  off  the  leaves  ;  they  are  very  brittle,  and 
the  two  hands  can  easily  twist  and  push  down  all  the 
leaves  off  a  root  at  once.  The  men  then  follow  with 
the  carts,  and  pull  them,  and  throw  them  into  the  cart 
at  once.  I  may  just  state,  as  illustrating  this  subject,, 
the  force  employed  on  a  Mangold  Wurzel  field  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1000  yards  from  the  heap.  The  crop 
was  very  heavy,  nearly  40  tons  an  acre  ;  the  field  was 
seven  acres  in  extent,  and  contained,  we  will  say,  280 
tons  of  roots  ;  they  were  harvested  and  thatched  over 
in  about  two  and  three-quarters  days.  Eight  carts 
were  employed,  requiring  seven  hands  to  go  with  them? 
as  one  was  always  filling  in  the  field  ;  these 


Hands  happened  to  be  . . 

There  were  employed  in 
pulling  the  roots 

In  cutting  off  the  leaves  . 

In  filling  roots  into  carts 

And  in  placing  hurdles, 
piling  up  the  roots,  pre- 
paring thatch,  andput- 
ting  it  on 


At  Piece  Work, 


Men.     Women, 


At  Dat's  Wages. 


Men. 

Worn. 

Boys. 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

The  day  work  connected  with  the  operation  was  thus 
two  and  three-quarters  days'  wages  of  four  men,  one 
woman,  and  five  boys,  which  at  2s.,  10d.,  and  6d.  re- 
spectively, amounts  on  the  whole  to  1/.  lis.  2d. 

£    s.    d. 

Or,  per  acre,  to         .    0    4    5J 

The  piece  work  should  cost  rather  more  than  the  two 
and  three-quarters  days'  wages  ;  if  for  five  men  and 
twelve  women,  we  say  2s.  for  the  one,  and  Is.  for 
the  other  per  diem,  it  will  amount  on  the  whole  to 

31.  Qs.  Gd.,  or,  per  acre 0    8    71 

(The  work  was  let  to  them  at  about  9s.,  so  that 
they  make  a  pretty  good  job  of  it  for  themselves.) 

The  whole  cost  thus  amounted  to      . .    0  13    1 
Or,  if  we  add  two  and  three-quarters  days  of  four  pair 
of  horses  at  6s.,  equal  to  3Z.  Gs.,  or,  per  acre  ..095 


It  will  amount  in  all  to,  per  acre       . .  £1    2    6 
Or,  putting  the  produce  at  40  tons,  it  will  amount,  per 
ton,  to  about  Id. 

This  does  not,  however,  altogether  represent  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  operation,  for  it  is  excessively,  indeed  dan- 
gerously, hard  work  for  the  horses,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  carts  is  extreme  also.  This  specimen  will 
pretty  fairly  represent  a  good  method  of  harvesting 
roots.  I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  cart  loads 
off  this  field  was  371,  or  130  per  day.  or  16  per  horse 
each  day  ;  and  the  distance  being  1000  yards,  each 
horse  must  have  travelled  nearly  10  miles  loaded,  and 
so  many  back  again  empty  ;  and  comparing  all  this 
with  the  number  of  tons  per  acre,  it  will  appear  that 
each  load  must  have  averaged  15  cwt.,  which,  with  the 
weight  of  the  cart,  was  23  J  cwt.  This  shows  the  work  to 
have  been  very  hard.  I  may  mention  that  we  have 
last  autumn  brought  home  in  this  manner  upwards  of 
1600  tons  of  roots,  and  our  stock  of  horses  is  two  per 
63  acres  of  arable  land  ;  and  though  we  were  certainly 
rather  behind-hand  that  autumn  with  our  work,  that  is 
attributable  rather  to  the  lateness  of  the  corn  harvest 
than  anything  else. 

There  is  only  one  item  more  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head,  and  that  is  Potato  harvesting.     When  done 
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5>y  the  hand,  it  is  let  to  a  party  of  men  at  20s.  to  24s. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop.  They  employ  children  to  pick  them  up  into  two 
baskets,  one  for  the  large  and  the  other  for  small  and 
injured  ones.  The  operation  thus  paid  for  extends 
only  to  the  placing  them  in  heaps  in  the  field  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  the  Potato  haulm.  They  must  be 
removed  afterwards,  and  pitted  at  the  farmer's  expense. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Overgrown  Wheat  and  Tender  Straw. — Some  highly 
cultivated  farms,  where  dung  only  is  used  as  dressing, 
having  attained  an  average  of  about  5  quarters  Wheat 
per  acre,  and  finding  it  subject  to  lay  from  overgrowth, 
it  is  proposed  to  check  this  overgrowth  by  burning  or 
other  means  of  reducing  the  richness  of  the  soil,  thus 
something  like  limiting  the  produce  to  about  5  quarters 
per  acre,  a  limit  within  that  of  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments,  and  which  has  been  doubted  even  under  the 
-plough.  Surely,  then,  there  is  room  for  trying  other 
means  of  stiffening  the  straw  aud  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  grain,  before  taking  measures  to  check  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Salt  is  well  known  to  produce  both 
these  effects  ;  the  Wheats  on  our  sea-board  being  noted 
for  heavy  ears,  and  thin  stiff  straw  ;  and  Wheat  will 
bear  much  salt,  Johnson  (not  Johnstone)  says  10  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Mild  lime  produces  a  like  effect,  but 
not  caustic  lime,  on  rich  soils,  where  it  can  liberate  am- 
monia. To  cheek  the  overgrowth,  therefore,  and  in- 
crease the  grain,  10  or  12  bushels  (say  6  to  7  cwt.)  of 
salt,  with  twice  as  much  mild  lime,  where  required, 
might  be  harrowed  in  upon  the  seed,  or  perhaps  better 
top  dressed  on  the  young  plant  in  spring,  especially  if 
winter  proud  ;  superphosphate  of  lime  should  conduce 
to  the  same  result,  its  acidity  retarding  the  stimulative 
action  of  ammonia  on  vegetation,  and  its  phosphorus 
determining  to  the  formation  of  grain  ;  2  cwt.  per  acre 
might  be  mixed  with  the  salt,  varying  the  quantities 
experimentally,  on  the  small  scale,  as  a  guide,  and  even- 
tually we  may  hope  attaining  a  stiff  straw  under  crops 
much  heavier  than  5  quarters  per  acre.  Special  ma- 
nuring is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  this  kind  ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  almost  every  crop  might  be 
improved  by  special  top-dressing  in  its  early  growth. 
Alkaline  silicates  have  a  direct  tendency  to  harden  the 
stalk,  but  silicate  of  potash  appears,  from  the  experi- 
ments ou  record,  to  promote  the  growth  of  straw  ;  of 
■silicate  of  soda, which  costs  less,  Ihave  seen  no  reports; 
it  might  be  tried  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed 
■with  the  dressings  above,  but  would  be  safest  on  quite 
a  small  scale. — J.  P. 

Top  Dressing. — The  great  care  now  taken  to  pre- 
serve liquid  manure,  which  was  formerly  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  and  the  accounts  of  its  fertilising  effects  upon 
land,  published  almost  weekly  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  are  proofs  of  the  high  value  set  ou  this  form 
-of  manure  ;  almost  indeed  a  higher  value  than  on  the 
solid  manure  of  the  farm-yard.  Agriculturists  see  the 
rapid  effects  of  liquid  manure  on  growing  crops,  without 
xeflecting  that  the  advantages  of  manure  applied  in  a 
fluid  state  result  not  from  any  peculiar  richness  which 
it  possesses,  but  from  its  being  presented  to  the  plant  in 
a  state  of  solution  or  minute  subdivision,  and  therefore 
ready  prepared  for  the  food  of  vegetation.  All  manure 
must  uudergo  solution  before  a  plant  can  absorb  it  ; 
and  fluid  manure,  applied  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution, 
is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  ef  plants,  and 
astounds  the  observer  by  the  rapid  growth  -which 
^plants  so  treated  exhibit.  The  necessity  or  the  eco- 
nomy, however,  of  applying  manure  in  a  fluid  state  may 
be  questioned,  when  we  consider  that  manure  in  a 
solid  form  undergoes  solution  by  successive  showers  of 
rain,  and  is  carried  downwards  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
the  form  of  liquid  manure.  I  have  more  than  once 
called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  value  of  top- 
dressing  ;  to  its  simplicity,  and  to  its  efficacy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  plan  of  digging  in  the  manure.  The 
principle  of  top-dressing  lies  in  the  conversion  of  solid 
manure  into  a  liquid  before  it  reaches  the  spongioles  of 
the  plant  which  it  is  intended  to  nourish.  The  dung  is 
spread  over  the  ground  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
rain  abounds,  and  when  heat  does  not  dissipate  the  fer- 
tilizing compounds  that  are  formed.  Shower  after 
shower,  as  they  descend,  dissolves  the  fertilising  salts 
of  the  manure,  and  carries  it  into  the  soil,  in  a  form  as 
palatable  to  plants,  and  as  easily  assimilated  by  their 
absorbents,  as  if  poured  in  a  liquid  form  on  the  soil. 
Top-dressing,  therefore,  is  in  reality  feeding  the  crop 
with  liquid  manure,  while  it  is  less  troublesome  and  less 
expensive  in  its  mode  of  application. —  Oxygen. 

Salt. — Observing  an  appeal  to  myself  in  your  Paper 
of  the  18th  inst.,  in  reference  to  my  communication  to 
you  "  on  the  effects  of  salt  on  Mangold  Wurzel,"  in- 
serted in  the  Gazette  of  February,  1845,  No.  8,  I  beg 
to  inform  your  "  Subscriber,"  that  the  weeds  were  hoed 
up  and  wounded,  and  the  salt  strewed  over  them,  a 
man  with  a  seedlip  of  salt  over  his  shoulder  following 
the  hoes.  The  weeds  were  completely  subdued,  and 
became  a  manure  to  the  crop  instead  of  an  enemy.  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  bulbs  being  astonishingly  in- 
Cueaced  by  't,  "hen  compared  with  the  further  part  of 
the  fields  not  being  salted,  no  weeds  being  there.  20 
tons  of  excellent  farm  manure  had  been  strewed  over 
the  field,  harrowed  and  ploughed  in,  and  then  bouted  up 

j\u>  i  "I  21  lnches  aPart'  in  which  the  seeds  were 
dibbled.  The  quantity  of  salt  requisite  depends  upon 
that  of  weeds  to  be  destroyed.  I  have  frequently  used 
a  ton  per  acre,  which  is  33  bushels  and  one-third,  at 
66  lbs.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Geo.  Sinclair  used  as  much  as 
45  bushels  per  acre  without  injury.    Salt  from  a  bacon 


factory  must  be  used  in  lesser  quantities,  its  power 
being  increased  by  nitre  in  it.  That  which  I  used  on 
these  weeds  was  from  that  source,  I  find,  upon  looking 
back,  it  being  the  only  salt  then  in  store.  I  prefer  it 
for  manure-heaps,  for  which  purpose  I  use  it  when  I 
can  get  it,  the  nitre  being  a  valuable  aid  to  Wheat. 
But  for  weeds  the  common  agricultural  salt  is  suffi- 
ciently strong.  Sea-salt  is  better  than  rock.  Since  then 
I  have  had  another  instance  of  the  effects  of  salt  upon 
Mangold  Wurzel.  The  year  before  last,  when  this  crop 
failed,  from  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer, I  had  in  one  corner  of  the  field  as  many  fine  bulbs 
as  all  the  other  part  of  the  field  produced  in  weight. 
One  acre  and  a  half  of  excellent  land  the  field  is.  This 
corner  had  been,  two  years  before,  a  receptacle  for 
various  heaps  of  weeds,  &c.  They  were  reduced  to 
manure  by  salt.  The  man  sent  with  a  cart-load  of 
three  quarters  of  a  ton,  made  a  mistake  and  discharged 
the  whole  of  it  over  these  weeds,  instead  of  6  bushels,  as 
he  was  ordered.  The  weeds  were  afterwards  mixed 
with  other  manure,  and  strewed  over  an  adjoining  field. 
Since  then,  this  corner,  about  four  square  perches,  has 
produced  the  finest  plants  of  any  other  part  of  the 
field — astonishingly  so — remarked  by  all  persons  enter- 
ing it.  Had  the  whole  field  been  salted  the  crop  of 
Mangold  Wurzel  would  not  have  failed  ;  but  I  was  from 
home,  and  my  bailiff  omitted  to  do  it,  fancying  that  the 
high  state  in  which  it  was  in  did  not  require  salt.  I 
make  this  assertion,  knowing  that  however  dry  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  may  be  during  day,  that,  at  night,  it  is 
humid  by  the  effects  of  salt  in  it.  The  Guano  your 
"  Subscriber  "  has  in  his  land  will  not  be  affected  by 
salt,  I  should  fancy. —  Waterhouse,  near  Bath. 

Management  of  Highways. — In  your  Leading  Article 
of  the  11th  inst.,  you  state  that  "  the  new  Corn-law  bill 
has  become  law.  The  tariff  has  been  amended  ;  but 
where — in  what  stage  of  progression — are  the  compen- 
sating measures  to  which  we  have  alluded?"  "The 
promised  provisions  were  four  in  number.  Of  these 
we  have  only  heard  of  the  introduction  of  the  1st 
and  3d  ;"  the  latter  you  consider  of  the  most  im- 
portance, viz. — "  To  authorise  the  advance  of  public 
money  to  promote  the  drainage  of  land,"  which  you  have 
commented  on  at  some  length,  with  the  whole  of  which  I 
perfectly  agree,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  take  advantage 
of  it  when  it  becomes  law,  which  I  trust  will  be  soon. 
I  consider  the  first  of  some  importance.  It  is  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  highways,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  present  surveyors  ar*  incompetent  to  do  a  public 
duty  ;  acting  selfishly,  and  repairing  those  parts  of  the 
road  which  is  most  advantageous  to  themselves.  I  have 
about  200  acres  of  land,  in  a  township,  which  I  occupy 
myself  ;  the  remainder  belongs  to  a  Mr.  B.,  which  is 
several  hundred  acres,  and  let  out  to  different  tenants. 
One  of  them  left  his  farm  Lady-day,*1845;  he  was  sur- 
veyor at  the  time  ;  he  did  not  call  a  meeting  till  May  to  pass 
his  accounts,  and  elect  another.  There  were  present  at 
this  meeting  three  of  the  principal  rate-payers,  the 
gamekeeper  t  (who  occupies  some  land),  and  the  late 
surveyor.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  three  greatest  rate- 
payers that  a  Mr.  M,  should  be  the  surveyor  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Gamekeeper  (a  man  who  wished  to 
show  his  authority),  said  "it  is  my  turn  to  be  surveyor, 
and  I  will  be."  The  three  others  protesting  against  him, 
gamekeeper  gets  possession  of  the  surveyor's  book, 
elects  himself,  gets  a  rate  made  out,  and  signed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  commences  collecting  it,  which  was 
objected  to,  then  gets  a  summons  for  one  of  the  rate- 
payers, who  refused  to  pay,  and  was  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  and  the  rate  was  considered  illegal.  He  then 
in  the  following  January,  1846,  gets  an  appointment 
from  the  magistrates,  and  then  makes  out  a  fresh  rate, 
and  commences  collecting  again,  which  was  objected  to. 
Summonses  were  again  procured  and  served  on  two  rate- 
payers ;  his  appointment  being  from  the  magistrates 
was  considered  good,  and  the  rate  was  then  collected. 
In  consequence  of  the  rate-payers  appearing  against 
the  gamekeeper  before  the  magistrates  they  have  been 
told  by  the  agent  (who  is  an  attorney),  that  they  should 
leave  their  farms,  which  has  prevented  them  appearing 
against  the  gamekeeper  any  more  ;  therefore  I  am  left 
alone.  While  he  has  been  in  office  he  has  misapplied  the 
money,  laid  it  out  where  least  wanting,  and  injured  the 
road  by  deepening  the  sides  of  it,  and  repaired  the  road 
to  the  land  which  he  occupies,  which  is  of  no  use  to  the 
public,  and  taking  a  share  in  carrying  material,  which 
he  had  no  right  to  do  without  a  licence  from  the  magis- 
trates (according  to  a  late  act  passed  31st  August, 
1845,  c.  46),  and  he  has  not  given  some  of  the  ratepayers 
a  chance  of  carrying  or  carting  stone  on  the  road,  which 
the  Act  requires.  The  gamekeeper  served  the  office  of 
surveyor  some  years  ago,  and  then  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction,  as  he  was  not  honest  enough  to  give  up 
all  the  tools  belonging  to  the  township.  I  believe  the 
agent  supports  the  gamekeeper,  in  opposition  to  the 
township,  and  there  is  something  mysterious]  about  it 
that  he  should  do  so.  I  think  neither  of  them  compe- 
tent to  fill  the  situation  they  hold.  The  agent  I  acci- 
dentally met  with  one  of  the  tenants  ;  he  was  making 
complaint  to  him  that  he  had  not  limed  a  field  according 
to  agreement.  The  field  in  question  is  situated  on  the 
wenlock's  edge,  old  tilled  land,  the  soil  a  clay,  from  4  to 
12  ins.  deep,  subsoil  lime-rubble,  and  plenty  of  the  best 
lime-stone  is  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  I  should 
think  must  abound  in  lime.  Attorneys  may  make  good 
receivers  of  rent,  but  are  not  fit  persons  to  instruct  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  application  of  manures.  The 
gamekeeper  in  demanding  the  rate  of  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  his  double-barrelled  gun  with  him,  and  not 
being  on  the  best  terms  angry  words  ensued,  when  the 


gamekeeper  presented  the  gun  at  him  (both  barrels 
capped,  and  I  have  no  doubt  loaded),  and  held  some 
seconds  at  his  breast,  and  he  declared  to  me  that  he 
thought  the  gamekeeper  would  have  shot  him.  He 
would  have  taken  gamekeeper  before  the  magistrates  ; 
but  was  afraid  of  the  agent.  He  is  also  a  poacher,  and 
has  been  seen  shooting  pheasants  on  my  land  on  a 
moonlight  night.  I  can  vouch  for  the  above  statement 
being  correct ;  you  can  judge  for  yourself  as  to  tbe 
necessity  of  the  law  being  amended  and  better  admi- 
nistered.— From  a  Correspondent.  [Would  a  memorial 
to  the  landowner  have  no  influence  ?] 

Thin  Sowing. — Observing  in  your  last  week's] GotseWe 
a  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  dibbling  and  thin 
and  thick  sowing,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  account 
of  the  following  experiment,  to  insert  or  burn  at  your 
option: — In  the  autumn  of  1844  I  selected  a  field  of 
4  acres  Clover-ley,  from  which  two  heavy  crops  had 
been  mown.  The  land  a  loose  light  soil  upon  chalk  of 
even  quality,  was  equally  dressed  over  with  stable-yard 
manure  and  ploughed  once.  On  two  acres  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  I  dibbled  rather  more  than  half  a 
bushel  of  Wheat  per  acre,  about  6'  ins.  apart  every 
way.  On  one  of  the  dibbled  acres  a  pinch  of  bone-dust 
was  dropped  with  the  seed  in  every  dibble.  On  a  third 
acre  I  drilled  rather  more  than  2  bushels  ;  and  on 
the  fourth  acre  1 J  bushel.  I  intended  to  have  kept  the 
produce  separate,  and  to  have  accurately  weighed  and 
manured  it,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  that.  The 
thick  drilled  was  by  far  the  best  (certainly  a  load  to  the 
acre) ;  next  the  thin  drilled,  and  both  acres  of  the 
dibbled  equally  bad,  blighted,  and  miserably  light.  I 
may  mention  that  in  a  portion  of  the  field  I  was  green 
enough  to  put  up  an  electric  apparatus  inclosing  20  roots 
of  the  thick-drilled,  and  a  like  quantity  of  the  dibbled. 
All  I  can  say  on  the  matter  is  that  I  was  the  worse  for 
the  experiment  just  by  the  cost  of  the  poles  and  wires. 
A  neighbouring  farmer  remarked  it  was  the  rummest 
top-dressing  he  ever  saw,  and  I  quite 'agree  with  him. 
My  Wheat,  too,  got  trodden  down  by  the  wiseacres  of 
the  parish  coming  to  sneer ;  so  no  more  electric  top- 
dressings  for —  Wm.  W.  IJiggens,  Harnbledon. 

Seed  Wheat. — Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  regards  the  wisdom  of  the  recent  alterations 
in  the  laws  respecting  corn,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the 
necessity  of  adapting  ourselves  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  high  latitudes  the  growth 
of  plants  is  very  rapid.  The  burst  of  spring,  the  splen- 
dour of  summer,  and  the  maturity  and  incipient  decay 
of  autumn  follow  each  other  with  a  swiftness  scarcely 
credible.  The  corn  sown  to-day,  is,  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  ready  for  the  sickle  ;  and  the  higher  the  latitude 
where  it  can  be  made  to  grow  the  shorter  is  the  period 
it  requires  for  its  growth  and  ripening.  Corn  which 
has  been  grown  in  the  extreme  north,  when  used  as 
seed  in  a  southern  country,  gives  its  first  produce  more 
speedily,  ripening  in  a  much  shorter  time,  although  at 
a  second  sowing  it  loses  this  quality.  This  fact  has 
been  recognised,  and  is  acted  upon  pretty  extensively 
in  this  country,  it  being  commonly  recommended  to 
obtain  seed  from  colder  situations  than  those  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  sown.  In  Sweden,  corn  is  annually 
brought  for  seed  from  Torneo  (in  the  north  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  almost  within  the  arctic  circle),  and 
sown  in  lands  so  much  exposed  that  the  sowing  time  is 
thrown  so  late  that  corn,  excepting  from  seed  thus 
obtained,  has  no  time  to  ripen.  Districts  formerly  on 
this  account  utterly  barren  are  thus  rendered  fruitful. 
Is  it  not  then  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  some  of 
our  enterprising  agriculturists,  especially  of  those  who 
occupy  high  cold  districts,  whether  they  might  not 
profitably  import  their  seed  corn  from  the  northern 
European  nations,  and  thus,  perhaps,  obtain  a  harvest 
in  September,  where  now  it  is  commonly  thrown  into 
October  or  November.  With  this  resource  it  might  be 
found  that  Wheat  could  be  grown  more  extensively,  and 
more  profitably  than  it  is  to  the  west  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  line  drawn  from  Southampton  to  Inverness. — P.L. 

Facts  Connected  with  the  Potato  Disease. — Having 
been  desirous  to  have  some  Potatoes  examined  [chemi- 
cally after  having  been  dried,  I  selected  some  tubers  in 
the  autumn,  which  appeared  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
and  having  cut  out  the  eyes  set  them  to  dry.  Two  of 
them,  in  about  a  month,  rotted,  and,  I  may  say,  melted 
away.  Two  others  remained  sound,  as  I  thought,  but 
they  remained  soft,  making  no  progress  towards  the  dry 
state.  One  of  them  has  rotted,  and  the  other  has  be- 
come mouldy  and  of  a  soft  corky  consistence,  but  is  not 
yet  rotten.  One  has  remained  sound,  but  is  still  soft. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  Potato,  when  its  vitality  is  de- 
stroyed, dries  up  in  three  or  four  months,  and  becomes 
hard.  I  kept  one  Potato  which  had  some  appearance 
of  disease  beside  the  others,  without  taking  out  the  eyes, 
that  I  might  watch  the  progress  of  the  shoots.  Two 
eyes  at  one  side  pushed,  but  at  this  date,  28th  July, 
the  longest  is  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  Potato 
is  much  shrivelled,  but  soft.  The  shoots  are  thickened 
at  the  middle  part,  and  covered  with  hairs,  and  studded 
allj  over  with  little  protuberances  like  tubers  ;  and 
some  of  them  have  thrown  out  shoots.  These,  I  doubt 
not,  if  in  the  earth,  would  prove  to  be  roots.  The  ends 
of  the  shoots  show  rudimentary  leaves.  I  shall  plant 
this  and  see  what  happens.  In  the  spring  I  received 
from  Mr.  M'Nab,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Caledonian 
Society's  Garden,  three  tubers  of  Mitford's  Prolific 
Potato.  He  informed  me  that  it  had  been  more  dis- 
eased than  any  other  sort  he  had.  I  kept  them  till 
March,  and  found  two  of  them  entirely  gone  ;  but  the 
third  still  appeared  quite  sound.    I  out  it  into  three 
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sets  and  planted  it  in  a  favourable  situation.  It  came 
up  well-  but  when  a  foot  high  the  leaves  began  to  be 
blotched  and  to  wither  away.  Two  of  the  stems  showed 
blossoms,  but  they  dropped  off.  I  watched  it  carefully,  j 
and  removed  the  'leaves  as  they  decayed  ;  but  at  length  I 
the  stems  withered  away,  and  yesterday  I  raised  the 
roots.  One  of  the  sets  remained  entire  but  rotten,  the 
others  had  disappeared.  I  found  a  few  very  small 
tubers  at  the  roots  of  each,  and  having  washed  them, 
they  appear  quite  sound.  Their  future  history  may 
prove  interesting.  The  circumstance  I  have  just  men- 
tioned has  suggested  that,  when  the  disease  appears  in 
the  leaves  and  stems,  the  crop  should  be  taken  up,  and 
though  the  tubers  be  but  half  grown,  still  it  is  possible 
they  may  remain  sound.  The  progress  of  the  disease, 
at  least  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  downwards,  and  if  the 
ptauts  be  raised  before  the  roots  are  affected,  much  may 
possibly  be  saved. —  G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Farm-house  Gardening. — I  have  some  time  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  address  a  line  to  you  on  a  subject  that, 
I  conceive,  merits  your  attention,  not  to  say  your  ani- 
madversion, namely,  the  state  of  farm-house  gardening 
throughout  the  country.  Having  now  passed  some 
years  in  the  world,  with  my  eyes  not  quite  shut  on  gar- 
dening subjects,  and  also  wandered  over  a  considerable 
space  in  this  isle  of  our  habitation,  the  result  of  my 
general  observation  is,  that  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow 
subjects  who  possess  gardens,  those  attached  to  farms 
are  generally  to  be  found  the  worst  managed,  and  in 
the  worst  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions,  but 
I  believe  the  above  is  the  rule ;  and  to  me  it  seems 
strauge,  as  farming  and  gardening  are  kindred  pursuits; 
nevertheless,  you  will  find  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
very  frequently  far  better  gardeners  than  the  generality 
of  farmers  ;  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  on  many  occa- 
sions when  conversing  with  farmers,  I  have  been  mor- 
tified to  hear  them  speak  of  gardening  with  a  kind  of 
clownish  contempt  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  if  it  were 
a  subject  so  far  below  their  dignified  attention,  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  for  them  to  know  anything  about 
it.  Surely,  now  that  improved  and  improving  agricul- 
ture is  recommended  by  high  practical  authority  to  ap- 
proximate as  near  as  possible  to  garden  culture,  which 
is  held  out  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  our  farmers  will 
no  louger  consider  it  beneath  their  rustic  dignity  to 
discover  practically  in  their  own  bit  of  ill-managed 
Cabbage  ground  what  garden  culture  really  is ;  at  least, 
they  may  Jay  aside  their  clownish  prejudice,  and  try  for 
the  discovery.  My  chief  object  in  this,  is  to  point  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  hoping  you  will,  in  your  own 
way,  give  our  agriculturists  a  little  extra  drill  on^the 
subject. — Quercus. 

IVireworm  and  White  Mustard. — Amongst  the  agri- 
cultural curiosities  at  Mr.  Huxtable's,  was  white  Mus- 
tard 6  feet  high,  which  the  sheep  cropped  greedily,  and 
which  had  apparently  exterminated  the  wireworm  in 
stiff  land  before  infested  with  it.  He  thought  they  were 
driven  down  to  escape  its  pungent  roots  until  they  were 
starved.  If  equally  efficacious  in  other  cases,  this  will 
be  of  great  value .7.  P. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
in  Hanover-square,  onWednesday  last,  the  29th  of  July: 
present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  in  the  chair  ; 
Eon.   Robert  Henrv  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Bart,  M.P. ;  Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  Bart.  ;  Thos.  Ray- 
mond  Barker,    Esq. ;  John   Raymond   Barker,   Esq.  ; 
"Colonel   Challoner  ;    John    Grey,    Esq.  ;    W.    Fisher 
'Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Colonel  MaeDouall  ; 
■Philip  Pusey,  Esq..  M.P. ;   Prof.  Sewell  ;    W.  R.  C. 
-Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  T.  B.  Browne, 
Esq. ;  W.  Pole  Carew,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  Col.  Hulse.;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;    Geo.  Parsons, 
Esq.  ;  Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 
The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — " 
Briggs.  Rawdon,  jun.,  Birstwith  Hall,  Harrogate 
Bell,  Henry,  West  Sherboum,  Durham 
P.ippon,  George,  "Waterville,  North  Shields 
•  Orford,  Earl  of,  Wolterton  Park,  Aylsham 
'Smithson,  Samuel,  Heighington,  Darlington 
•Chapman,  William,  Saville-row,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Fox,  Geo.  Townsend,  Durham 
-Grote,  Joseph,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tvne 
"Wilson,  Richard  Bassell,  Cliffe  Hall,  Darlington 
Shanks,  William,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham 
Carr,  George,  Greenla  Walls,  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
J^oultbee,  John,  Noyadd,  Cardiganshire 
Bullen,  John,  Charmouth,  Dorsetshire 
Wood,  Richard,  IS,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 
The  names  of  25  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  read. 

Chemical  Changes  in  Hat.— Sir  John  William 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  favoured  the  Council  with  the  following 
communication  :— "  At  present,  when  so  much  attention 
is  so  usefully  directed  to  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
there  is  a  subject  which  it  seems  to  me  requires  eluci- 
dation, if  only  as  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation. 
I  allude  to  the  change  in  its  chemical  constitution  which 
takes  place  when  hay  is  stacked.  The  great  heat 
evolved  would  seem  to  indicate  some  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  expression 
usual  amongst  farmers,  that  the  hay  is  'sweetened' 
by  a  proper  heat.  That  water  is  given  out  in  large 
quantities  is  often  obvious  to  the  eye,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  temperature  of  the  circumambient  air 
being  low  the  vapour  is  partially  condensed,  and  thus 
becomes  visible.  But  is  water  the  only  product  ?  or 
does  it  contain  any  acid  ?  are  any  essential  oils  evolved  ? 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  explain'the  effect  produced 


by  adding  salt  wi««?»  A,a  hay  ;B  being  stacked.  I  al- 
ways, u»ttl  l'ate'.y,  took  for  granted  that  the  advantages 
ariiiug  v;,'as  from  the  savour  of  the  salt  making  indif- 
ferent hay  more  palatable  to  the  stock ;  but  the  quantity 
I  have  seen  applied  is  so  very  minute,  that  I  cau  hardly 
think  it  would  alter  the  taste  perceptibly,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible it  may  act  by  promoting  or  regulating  in  some 
way  the  process  of  fermentation.  1  have  alluded  to 
the  development  of  acid  matter,  or  evaporation  of  oily 
matter,  but  the  capital  question  to  determine  is,  whether 
in  the  fermentation  any  starch  or  woody  fibre  is  turned 
into  sugar  ?  This,  and  similar  questions,  are  properly 
speculative,  and  of  scientific  interest,  but  the  mode  of 
action  of  salt  or  other  extraneous  substances  is  impor- 
tant as  connected  with  the  quantity  that  should  be  used, 
and  is  eminently  of  a  practical  character." 

The  Chairman  having  stilted,  that  he  had  read  an 
interesting  Paper  on  the  subject  of  Hay  in  the  last  Part 
of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,"  the 
Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  for  the  communication  with  which  he 
had  favoured  them,  and  information  given  to  him  at  the 
same  time  of  the  article  to  which  Lord  Portman  had 
referred. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. —  1.  From  Mr. 
Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee,  that 
the  Judges  of  the  Potato  Essays  for  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberlaud's  Prizes,  were  still  engaged  in  their  'exami- 
nation, and  would  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  subject  by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

2.  From  Lord  Portman :  On  the  good  effects  he  had 
found  to  result  from  mowing  down  the  Potato  haulms 
as  soon  as  the  plant  came  into  leaf. J 

3.  From  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  informing  the  Council  that  the  publication 
of  the  Journal  having  been  delayed  for  the  purpose  of 
including  in  its  contents  the  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Parkes,  at  Idle  Newcastle  Meeting,  the  new  Part  would 
appear  on  Monday  next,  and  would  be  found  to  contain 
several  valuable  papers."! 

4.  From  Mr.  ?  Apsley  ^Pellatt :":  Explaining  to  the 
Council  the  success  with  which  he  had  carried  on  ex- 
periments for  casting  pipes  of  glass  for  the  conducting 
of  water ;  for  forming  glass  milk  pans  of  convenient  size 
and  shape,  and  at  reduced  prices,  for  the  use  of  the 
dairy ;  and  for  constructing  glass  tiles,  and  arrange- 
ments of  glass  roofs,  of  a  durable  and  economical  cha- 
racter, for  the  admission  of  light  and  heat,  aud  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  or  moisture.  The  specimens  and  models 
of  these  new  constructions  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pel- 
latt, to  the  Council,  who  returned  him  their  best  thanks 
for  his  kind  trouble  on  the  occasion.  \ 

5.  From  Colonel  Mac  Douall :  Presenting  copies  of 
printed  papers  on  artificial  manures,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Barochan. 

6.  From  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne  :  Explaining  to  the 
Council  the  character  of  specimens  of  the  "  Cotswold  " 
and  Worcestershire  white-straw  red  Wheat,  which  he 
had  brought  to  town  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  ; 
and  for  whose  attention  the  Council  returned  him  their 
best  thanks. 

7.  From  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  of  Ley-fields  :  On  the 
best  mode  of  mixing  Linseed  oil  with  meal,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Linseed  cake. 

8.  From  Mr.  Read,  of  Creditouji:  [On  the  Potato 
disease. 

9.  From  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.  :  Conveying  a  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hobson,  of  Leeds,  by  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Society's  desire  to  exclude  fat 
animals  from  their  show  of  breeding  stock  would  be 
best  affected. 

10.  From  Mr.  Wilkiuson,  of  High  Buston  :  Seven 
communications  on  important  topics  of  inquiry;  on 
which  Mr.  Pusey,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  under- 
took to  report  at  the  November  Council. 

11.  From  Mr.  Voss,  of  West  Bucknowle:  On  the 
cultivation  of  Stiff  Clay  Lands. 

12.  From  Mr.  Beaumont :  On  his  Plough-propeller. 

13.  From  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Cockermouth  :  On  Denti- 
tion in  neat  Cattle.  * 

Notices  of  Motion. — The  Chairman  informed  the 
Council  that  at  their  monthly  meeting  in  November 
or  December,  as  it  might  be  found  most  desirable, 
it  was  his  intention  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  the  question  of  passing  some  effectual  and 
stringent  measures  in  reference  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  instructions  to  be  given  in  future  to  the  judges, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  proper 
condition  of  animals  qualified  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society,  for  improving  the  breed  of  stock. 

2.  The  most  effectual  mode,  by  fine  or  otherwise,  of 
preventing  mere  nominal  entries  of  implements  or  stock, 
not  followed  by  actual  attendance  and  exhibition,  at  the 
Society's  meetings. 

3.  A  condition  in  the  sales  by  auction,  to  prevent  fic- 
titious biddings,  and  to  render  such  sales  "  sales  without 
reserve." 

Mr.  Kinder,  as  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  yard,  under- 
took to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  entry  and  sale  of 
a  "  free-martin  "  (the  female  of  male  and  female  twins) 
at  the  Society's  Country  Meeting. 

Mr.  Barker  having  given  notice  that  at  the  next 
monthly  Council  he  should  move  the  usual  adjournment 
and  vacation,  the  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
next,  the  5th  of  August. 


Hcbiefos. 

Hints  to  Landowners  on  Tenure,  Prices,  Rents,  <0c. 
By  Barugh  Almack,  Land  Agent ;  Author  of  the 
"  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  &e.  Pub- 
lished in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England."     Lon^m  in  and  Co. 

We  hope  to  have  opportunity  hereafter  for  a  more  de- 
tailed review  of  this  work  than  at  present  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  it.  Without  professing  acquiescence  in  aH 
the  author's  views,  especially  on  some  of  the  subjects,- 
to  discuss  which  he  digresses  from  the  main  object  he 
has  in  view,  we  cannot  err  in  characterising  this> 
pamphlet  as  one  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Almack  has  already  won  for  himself  a  high! 
character  for  sound  sense  and  trustworthiness  on  agri- 
cultural matters  ;  and  his  opinion  backed  as  it  is  by 
arguments  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  brought  from 
every  quarter  capable  of  affording  them,  is  likely  to  be 
influential.  We  hope  many  landowners  will  read  and 
study  his  work. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  in  many  quarters  to  con- 
sider security  of  tenure,  and  an  acquiescence  in  what  is 
termed  "  Tenant-right,"  as  a  favour  done  to  the  farmer 
at  the  expense  of  his  landlord  ;  whereas  there  are  no 
people  more  interested  in  measures  calculated  to  create 
a  wealthy  tenantry  than  the  owners  of  the  land.  What 
is  it  which  gives  a  value  to  lauded  property  but  the 
amount  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  its  cultivators  ? 

Security  of  tenure  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  what  for  the  landowner,  if  for  anv,  is  so 
extremely  desirable — a  wealthy  tenantry,  and  a  fully 
employed  and  well  paid  class  of  farm  labourers.  But 
we  must  let  our  readers  see  how  Mr.  Almack  illus- 
trates this. 

"  The  '  London  Post  Office  Directory'  contains  a  list 
of  2465  different  trades,  or  classes  of  people  following 
different  occupations  ;  and,  as  it  is  now  common  to  tell 
the  farmers  they  should  '  do  as  others  are  doing,'  per- 
haps some  one  will  poiut  out,  if  he  can,  from  that  list 
any  one  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  or  any  individual 
of  those  bodies,  who  is  ever  asked,  or  expected,  to  do 
wdiat  the  occupiers  of  land  are  not  only  asked,  but  ex- 
pected, to  do  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  viz.,  place 
their  capital  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlord  or  his  agent  ? 
If  they  cannot  point  out  such  an  instance,  they  will 
perhaps  excuse  my  suggesting  that  they  ought  to  recon- 
sider the  matter — first,  place  all  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  then,  but  not  tilt  then,,  draw  their  comparisons  be- 
tween classes.  Meanwhile,  let  us  ask,  Why  are  the  occu- 
piers of  land  the  only  class  of  people  expected  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  power  to  their 
landlords  to  apply  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  just  when  and 
as  they  please  ;  and,  if  they  think  that  would  not  be 
prudent,  allow  them  to  keep  their  capital  unemployed, 
and  their  labourers,  in  some  instances,  hut  a  few  degrees 
above  starving  point  I ' 

"  Is  it  not  the  dCly  of  landowners  to  give  their 
tenants  some  security  of  tenure,  by  lease  or  covenants, 
before  they  lay  the  whole  blame  on  them  for  their  la- 
bourers having  in  some  cases  but  7^.  a  week,  as  is 
reported  ? 

"  Cau  any  case  be  mentioned  where  the  labourers- 
have  but  7s.  a  week,  while  the  farmers  of  the  parish 
can  have  leases  or  protective  covenants  for  their 
capital  ?  Until  that  is  done,  let  the  blame  of  such  a 
system  of  starvation  rest  with  the  agents  for  the  estates, 
and  not  on  the  helpless  tenants,  who  in  such  a  case  are 
as  much  to  be  pitied  as  their  labourers. 

"  Does  the  tradesman  build  or  repair  his  house  with- 
out a  lease  1  Does  he  ever  expend  money  in  any 
manner  where  the  law  does  not  protect  him  from  the 
chance  of  the  landlord's  appropriating  it  ?  even  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  which  is  not  probable  in  that  case,  be- 
cause every  one  would  see  the  impropriety  of  it. 

"  If  the  tradesman  makes  an  improvement  in  any 
article,  can  he  not  at  once  patent  it,  so  as  to  insure  u. 
certain  and  exclusive  benefit  for  years,  as  a  proper  and. 
just  return  for  his  superior  skill  ?  Is  not  this  a  likely 
source  for  some  of  his  vaunted  energy  ?  Can  the 
farmer  do  anything  similar  to  this,  as  a  farmer,  or  with- 
out taking  upon  himself  a  new  character,  in  some  de- 
gree, which  tends  to  invest  him  with  the  advantages  and 
characteristics  of  a  tradesman  ? 

"  The  answer  must  be — No.  It  may  he  said  also  that,. 
so  far  is  he  from  it  that  he  may,  if  unprotected  by 
lease  or  covenants,  he  in  one  moment  deprived  of  any 
chance  of  even  sharing  in  those  improvements  in  agri- 
culture which  he  himself  has  made,  as  his  capital  may- 
be taken  from  him  by  the  sale  of  the  farm. 

"  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  under  these  circumstances, 
to  content  yourselves  by  merely  calling  on  the  tenants  to 
exert  their  natural  energy  as  Englishmen,  and  do  as 
others  do  ?  You  will  admit  that  it  is  not  so,  I  trust, 
when  we  have  gone  through  a  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  or  I  am  grievously  mistaken  in  my  esti- 
mate of  your  feelings. 

"  When  the  tradesman  leaves  his  shop  he  sells  his. 
lease,  including  of  course  all  the  improvements  he  may 
have  made  in  the  value  of  it,  the  price  being  in  propor- 
tion to  them  ;  he  sells  his  stock  in  trade,  of  every  sort 
and  kind  ;  nay  he  even  sells  the  "  good-will"  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  often  gets  a  larger  sum  for  that  than  the 
value  of  all  the  goods  he  ever  had  at  auy  one  time  in  his. 
life  1  Have  the  goodness  to  fake  up  the  Times  news- 
paper, and  you  will  satisfy  yourselves  that  your  good- 
will may  be  bought.  You  may  say  they  cannot  compel 
us  to  go  to  the  same  shop.  No,  they  certainly  cannot 
compel  any  individual  to  go  there  if  he  wishes  to  do 
otherwise,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  but 
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the  fact  is,  that  many,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  old 
shops  even  if,  in  truth,  they  have  no  other  peculiar  re- 
commendation than  an  accumulation  of  dust,  their  pre- 
sent possessors  having  obtained  them  through  the  legi- 
timate channel  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

"  He  who  writes  a  book,  whether  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment or  the  good  of  others,  and  dies  without  having  pro- 
perly expressed  his  wish  that  it  should  be  free  for  pub- 
lication by  others,  may  have  his  intentions  frustrated  by 
some  selfish  stranger  iutitled  to  the  residue  :  so  anxious 
are  the  enlightened  public  to  protect  the  labour  and  pro- 
perty of  authors.  The  romantic  enthusiasm  of  some 
gentlemen  on  this  point  led  them  but  recently  to  debate 
night  after  night,  for  extended  copyright ;  yet  these 
persons  are,  many  of  them,  the  first  to  tell  the  farmers 
to  '  do  as  others  do  ;'  while  those  consistent  advocates 
of  copyright  assist  to  deprive  them  of  every  vestige  of 
protection,  either  from  foreign  competition  or  from  the 
power  of  their  landlords.  They  talk  of  copyright  as  a 
means  of  drawing  out  the  exertion  of  first-rate  talent, 
and  thus  far  they,  no  doubt,  have  reason  on  their  side  ; 
but  when  they  speak  of  the  want  of  energy  and  exer- 
tion in  farmers,  they  apparently  forget  what,  according 
to  their  own  arguments  on  copyright,  is  the  source  from 
whence  they  spring,  viz.,  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  any 
extraordinary  labour  will  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
its  value." 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Dudmaston,  Worcestershire. — Mr.  Gyde,  of  Pains- 
wick,  has  told  me  you  wish  for  some  information  re- 
specting the  work  I  am  carrying  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sandy  soil.  I  wish  to  make  my  experiments 
useful  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  and  therefore  willingly 
comply  with  your  request.  But  I  have  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded far  ;  my  steam-engine  and  machinery  are  un- 
finished. I  can,  therefore,  give  you  no  result.  The 
matter  at  present  stands  thus  : — Having  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sandy  land  of  a  sterile  character,  I  have  been 
anxious  to  devise  a  mode  of  permanently  improving  it. 
My  first  step  was  analysis.  ,  I  sent  Mr.  Gyde  specimens 
of  different  soils  for  that  purpose.  The  defect  of  the 
sand  was  that  it  was  nearly  without  alumina,  and  that 
its  component  parts  were  coarse  and  fine  sand  to  the 
extent  of  95  parts  out  of  100,  there  being  only  5  parts 
of  impalpable  matter.  The  result  was  that  scarcely  any 
crop  came  to  perfection,  both  manure  and  moisture 
passing  quickly  through  it  and  disappearing.  It  was 
obvious  that  unless  some  retentive  soil  were  added 
sterility  must  continue.  Whence  could  this  soil  be  got ! 
At  some  distance  there  was  abundance  of  strong  land, 
but  it  was  too  far  off  to  be  brought  without  loss.  Mr. 
Gyde,  however,  discovered  amongst  the  soils  sent  to 
him  one  of  a  singular  character,  containing,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge,  the  properties  required.  It  fortunately 
was  contiguous  to  the  sandy  district,  but  there  were  dif- 
ficulties in  working  it  to  which  1  toll  shortly  advert ; 
but  first  it  will  be  well  to  give  yoii  Mr.  Gyde's  analysis 
of  the  two  sorts  of  soil. 

Sand. 
Chemical.  Mechanical. 


Silex  and  siliceous  sand 
Carb.  lime  and  magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Organic  matter      . .     . . 


94.4 
0.4 
2.0 
3.0 

100.0 


Coarse  sand 

Fine        do.  . .    ' 

Impalpable  matter 


LOO 


Clay,  8  to  10  feet  deep 


Clmnical. 

Mechanical. 
Impalpable  matter    . . 

..     10 
..     13 
..     64 

..       8 

100 

Carb.  lime,  &c. 
Oxide  of  iron   . . 

Alumina 

Organic  matter"     . . 

..      0*3 

..       3-0 
..    16-0 
, .     10-0 

ioo-o 

*  In  the  surface  soil. — A.  Gyde, 
The  clay  was  found  in  a  meadow  by  the  Severn  ;  it 
lies,  however,  very  low,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
river  when  moderately  full ;  it  cannot  be  effectually 
drained  by  the  usual  mode  ;  it  is  full  of  springs,  the 
water  generally  standing  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  steep  hills,  constituting  the  sand 
and  gravel  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must  be 
obvious  from  this  description  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  more  than  the  surface  of  this  meadow  for  the 
purpose  of  claying  other  land,  without  some  means  of 
raising  the  water  out  of  it ;  and  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  would  have  rendered  the  carting  the  soil  up 
hill  a  laborious  and  costly  operation.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined on  putting  up  a  steam-mill  to  perform  both  works; 
that  is,  to  pump  up  the  water,  and  raise  the  soil  by  a 
tram-road  and  a  rope  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  This 
work  is  now  nearly  completed.  What  the  result  will 
be  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils  will  be  improved,  I  think,  admit  of  no  doubt ; 
whether  the  improvement  will  be  such  as  to  justify  the 
large  expenditure  is  yet  to  be  proved.  I  am  sanguine 
as  to  the  result.  The  steam-engine  is  to  perform  a  variety 
of  other  operations  useful  to  the  farm,  and  will,  I  think, 
yield  a  fair  return,  independent  of  the  soil  it  is  to  re- 
move. I  can  only  give  you  as  yet  one  proof  of  the 
virtue  of  this  soil.  My  gardener  tried  it,  without 
manure  or  other  mixture,  for  Melons  ;  they  are  now  in 
a.  very  promising  state,having  stood  the  scorching  sun  of 
the  last  month  without  being  watered.—^.  W  Whit- 
more,  Dudmaston  [We  have  also  received  the  following 
statement  from  Mr.  Gyde  in  connection  with  this  subject.  1 
The  fo bowing  are  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Whitmore's 
proceedings,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  :-In  the  autumn 
of  844  I  was  on  a  v>sit  to  Mr.  Foley,  of  Prestwood- 
park,  the  great  promoter  of  the  Stewponey  Agricultural 


Society,  where  I  met  Mr.  Whitmore,  who  consulted  me 
respecting  tfce  improvement  of  his  estates.  On  riding 
over  the  land  I  found  it  to  consist  partly  of  the'  stiff 
marls,  and  partly  of  the  lightest  sands  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  ;  much  of  the  heavy  land  being  very  wet, 
while,  on  the,light  sands,  the  horse  sunk  to  his  fetlocks  ; 
the  subsoil  of  the  sands  resting  on  a  porous  sandstone- 
rock,  from  the  disintegration  of  which  the  soils  had  been 
formed.  These  sandy  soils  had  always  been  a  source  of 
complaint  from  the  tenants,  and  he  had  several  times 
reduced  the  rent,  until  on  an  application  for  a  still  fur- 
ther reduction  of  rent,  he  determined  on  taking  them 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  if  possible,  improving  them. 
To  this  end  I  examined  many  samples  taken  from  the 
sandy  lands,  which  seldom  contained  more  than  3-5-%^  of 
alumina,  and  in  some  instances  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  fine  matter,  the  remainder  consisting  of  grains 
of  silex,  which  had  been  much  water-worn  ;  one  soil, 
however,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and 
contained  16  per  cent.,  of  alumina,  105  of  organic 
matter,  and  no  less  than  64  per  cent,  of  impalpable 
matter  when  mechanically  examined.  This  soil  was  taken 
from  a  large  meadow  through  which  the  river  Severn 
runs,  and  was  of  but  little  value  as  pasture,  being  fre- 
quently flooded  by  the  Severn,  and  the  herbage,  as 
might  be  expected,  exceedingly  coarse.  From  the 
composition  of  the  sandy  soils,  the  first  step  to  improve- 
ment was  obviously  consolidation  ;  and  the  soil  of  this 
meadow,  which  was  close  to  the  light  sands,  was  evi- 
dently the  most  valuable  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Whit- 
more at  once  determined  on  adopting  this  mode  of  im- 
provement on  a  large  scale,  and  while  I  was  at  Dud- 
maston he  had  the  soil  of  the  meadow  examined  to  the 
depth  of,  I  believe,  1 0  feet,  the  lower  portions  being  a 
little  more  sandy  than  the  upper.  In  digging  it  out, 
no  sooner  had  the  first  foot  of  soil  been  removed 
than  water  followed  the  spade.  Hence  it  immediately 
became  evident  that  to  work  out  the  soil  an  exit 
for  the  water  must  be  found  ;  this  could  readily 
be  found  into  the  Severn ;  but  Mr.  Whitmore  has 
determined  on  using  it  to  irrigate,  by  catch-work, 
the  sides  of  the  land,  on  the  top  of  which  the  principal 
tract  of  sand  rests.  At  the  present  time  the  works 
stand  thus : — 1.  A  mill  is  erected  on  the  edge  of  the 
meadow,  with  a  high-pressure  engine  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  chaff  and  other  machines  ;  2.  A  bone-mill  is 
also  in  work,  attached  to  the  engine.  Works  in  pro- 
gress : — 1.  Two  pumps,  14-inch  bore,  3-J  feet  stroke,  to 
be  worked  by  the  engine  for  irrigation  ;  2.  Tram-road, 
up  an  inclined  plane,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
soil  from  the  meadow  to  the  highest  point  of  the  sandy 
tract,  from  which  it  will  be  removed  in  light  Scotch 
carts  to  be  spread — the  soil  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  en- 
gine when  not  pumping  ;  3.  A  large  meadow  being 
converted  into  an  irrigated  meadow,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied by  a  fine  stream  from  a  lake  in  front  of  the 
mansion  ;  4.  The  first  spit  of  the  meadow  to  form 
compost  with  bones,  and  the  liquor  from  the  boiling  of 
the  bones  (to  extract  the  fat),  which  contains  a  por- 
tion of  nitrogen  ;  this  with  the  manure  from  stall-fed 
cattle  (on  Mr.  Warnes's  system),  together  with  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  cattle  kept  in 
stalls,  is  expected  to  produce  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
to  dress  the  land  with  after  the  admixture  with  the  clay 
from  the  meadow.  With  this  as  a  starting  point,  and  by 
adopting  the  best  modes  of  culture,  with  high  farming, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  and  Mr. 
Whitmore  will  be  in  a  position  practically  to  demonstrate 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  light  sands  of  this  kingdom  that 
it  only  requires  capital  and  intelligence  to  convert  their 
sterile  sands  into  fertile  fields.  The  stiff  soils  on  the 
estate  are  being  drained  under  Mr.  Parkes's  direc- 
tions. The  following  rough  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  geology  of  the  district,  and  of  the  situation  of  the 
deposit. 


a  a,  aluminous  deposit ;  bbbb,  sandstone-rock  ;  c  c,  clay. 
—A.  Gyde. 


Miscellaneous. 


To  Pull  Flax. — The  time  when  Flax  should  be  pulled 
is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine.  The  fibre  is 
in  the  best  state,  before  the  seed  is  quite  ripe.  If  pulled 
too  soon,  although  the  fibre  is  fine,  the  great  waste  in 
scutching  and  hackling  renders  it  unprofitable ;  and,  if 
pulled  too  late,  the  additional  yield  does  not  compensate 
for  the  coarseness  of  the  fibre.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  best  time  for  pulling  is,  when  the  seeds  are  begin- 
ning to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pale  brown  colour, 
and  the  stock  to  become  yellow,  for  about  two-thirds  of 
its  height  from  the  ground.  When  any  of  the  crop  is 
lying,  and  suffering  from  wet,  it  should  be  pulled  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  kept  by  itself.  So  long  as  the 
ground  is  undrained,  and  imperfectly  levelled  before 
sowing,  the  Flax  will  be  found  of  different  lengths.  In 
such  case,  pull  each  length  separately,  and  steep  in  se- 
parate pools,  or  keep  it  separate  in  the  same  pool.  If 
the  ground  has  been  thorough-drained,  and  laid  out 
evenly,  the  Flax  will  be  all  of  the  same  length.  It  is 
most  essential  to  take  time  and  care  to  keep  the  Flax 
even,  like  a  brush,  at  the  root  ends.  This  increases 
the  value  to  the  spinner,  and,  of  course  to  the  grower, 
who  will  be  amply  repaid,  by  an  additional  price  for  his 
extra  trouble.  Let  the  handfuls  of  pulled  Flax  be  laid 
across  each  other  diagonally,  to  be  ready  for  the  rippling. 
— 5th  Report,  Flux  Society. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

AUGUST. 

In  answer  to  correspondents  who  inquire  about  the  relative 
cost  and  efficiency  of  mowing  and  reaping,  we  extract  from  a 
past  volume  of  the  Gazette  the  following  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject presented  to  the  Highland  Society  : — 

At  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  Mr.  Dewar 
read  an  Essay  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  farm  overseer  at  Corsie- 
town,  near  Hnntly,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  reaping  corn 
with  the  scythe  and  sickle.  Mr.  Taylor  first  considers  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  implements  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  binding,  winning,  carrying,  stacking,  and  thrashing 
the  crop.  In  regard  to  binding,  a  man  can  bind  and  stook 
1500  sheaves,  cut  by  the  scythe,  in  10  hours,  as  easily  as  he  can 
bind  1200  sheaves  cut  with  the  smooth  or  serrated  sickle  :  the 
chief  reason  for  the  difference  being  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
binder  to  the  mower  having  his  work  straight  before  him, 
without  having  to  move  from  one  ridge  to  another.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  mown 
sheaves  win  in  about  one-fourth  less  time — that  is,  in  9  days 
instead  of  12 — than  those  cut  with  the  sickle,  though  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  in.  winning  between  grain  cut  with 
the  smooth  and  toothed  sickles.  As  to  leading  and  stacking, 
mown  sheaves  are  closer  in  the  head  than  shorn,  and  on  this 
account  less  grain  is  lost  by  shedding  while  being  carted  ;  and 
as  a  stack  built  of  mown  sheaves  is  more  open  than  one  of 
sheaves  shorn  with  sickles,  the  grain  and  straw  in  it  not  only 
win  sooner,  but  on  that  account  may  be  carried  with  safety 
from  the  field  in  an  imperfectly  dry  state.  It  is  allowed  that  a 
stack  of  mown  sheaves  has  a  rougher  appearance  than  one  of 
sheaves  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  that  it  exposes  a  greater 
number  of  heads  of  grain  to  the  weather  and  the  depredations 
of  birds  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome,  as  a  man  can 
dress  a  stack  with  a  scythe-blade  in  an  hour.  It  is  admitted 
that  shoi'n  sheaves  are  thrashed  about  10  per  cent,  faster  with 
the  flail  than  mown  ones  ;  but  as  that  implement  is  now  in  very 
limited  use  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  good  thrashing-machine  is 
equally  effective  and  expeditious  with  sheaves  cut  in  either 
way,  this  objection  is  of  little  importance.  Another  question 
of  moment  in  using  the  sickle  and  scythe  is  the  quantity  of 
work  performed  by  each,  and  its  cost.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experience  in  the  employment  of  7  har- 
vest labourers  connected  with  the  operation  of  each  implement, 
viz.  with  the  scythe,  2  mowers,  2  gatherers,  2  binders,  and  1 
raker ;  and  with  the  sickle,  6  reapers  and  1  binder  : — 

Of  Wheat.        Of  Oats  or  Barley. 

A.  a.  p.  A.  K.  p. 

By  the  Scythe    . .        ..230  4    0  20 

„      Smooth  Sickle . .    1    1  IS  2    2  10 

,,  •    Toothed  Sickle..    10    8  2    0  10 

From  these  results,  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  scythe 
is  obvious.  According  to  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  mowing  is  about  4s.  per  acre — a 
sum  considerably  less  than  the  expense  incurred  by  either  kind 
of  sickle.  [We  are  paying  from  8s.  to  lis.  per  acre  for  mowing, 
tying,  and  stooking.] 

SJotlces  to  Correspondents. 

Baelet — Mr.  Churchill,  of  Cheltenham,  has  sent  us  some  very 
fine  ears  of  a  slate-coloured  four-rowed  Barley,  grown  from 
seed  first  obtained  in  1843.  He  is  to  get  some  malted,  and 
we  are  much  obliged  by  his  promise  of  a  further  report  upon 
the  subject. 

Books — Constant  Sub — Hamilton's  system  of  book-keeping  by 
single  and  double  entry.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  title,  not 
having  a  copy  of  the  work  by  us. 

Cloth  of  Gold— WC  IF— We  do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  it  be 
that  which  is  also  magniloquently  and  absurdly  termed 
"Gold  of  Pleasure,"  viz.,  the  Camelina  sativa — a  plant  grown 
for  its  oil,  en  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  occurring 
here  as  a  "weed  among  our'  Flax-crops  ;  then,  if  your  crop  be 
ripe,  mow  it,  thresh  it,  sell  the  seed  at  the  oil-mill,  and  use 
the  straw  as  litter. 

Grass-seeds — J  RicJtm-dson — We  do  not  know  Gibbs'  mixture; 
but  if  it  be  prepared  by  Gibbs  of  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly, 
London,  you  may  doubtless  safely  trust  it. 

Gypsum — Constant  Sub— Tou  had  better  sow  about  *  a  ton  per 
acre,  broadcast,  as  soon  as  the  Barley  is  off,  to  be  ready  for 
the  first  rains.  The  Clover  will  often  disappear  before  winter, 
if  not  saved  in  time. 

Insects — H  C  IF— Your  Barley  has  suffered  from  the  attacks 
of  a  little  fly,  called  Chlorops,  whose  history  you  will  see, 
with  figures  of  its  different  states,   in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 

"Royal   Agricultural  Society,"  p.    483.  It. C  N—  The 

Barley  sent  by  "  C.  E."  has  suffered  from  the  same  insect  as 

"  H.  C.  W.'s.'"i2.- CM— You  will  find  several  answers  of 

late,  relative  to  the  Chlorops,  which  has  so  greatly  injured 
the  Barley  crops.  Its  history  was  given  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
"Royal  Agri.  Soc.  Journal,"  p.  487,  with  figures  of  the  fly, 
&c.B. 

Rick  Cloths— Mr.  Booth — Tou  may  with  advantfvge  occasion- 
ally dip  it  in  a  tan-pit,  which  will  hinder  mildew,  but 
Edgington's  (2,  Duke-street,  Southwark)  undressed  cloths,  if 
sufficient  fall  be  allowed  when  put  up,  will  resist  any  wet ; 
and  as  to  its  preservation,  the  only  thing  you  have  to  observe 
is  to  take  care  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  before  folded  up  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  then  it  will  last  many  years. 

Size  of  Fields— 12  fields  in  98  acres  is  not  too  few.  i^our 
object  being  profit,  we  do  not  see  why,  if  the  property  is 
otherwise  sufficiently  sheltered,  you  should  have  any  fenc  ^s 
at  all ;  and  then  you  may  cultivate  it  in  4,  G,  8,  or  12  pieeesj » 
as  you  please. 

Swedes— J  Coates — We  would  apply  Gbushels  of  bones  dissolved 
in  1}  ewts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  3i  cwts.  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  now,  by  hand,  between  the  rows,  and  horse-hoed  in. 

Turnip-sowing  Machine  —  The  name  of  the  maker  whose 
machine  we  use,  as  alluded  to  in  our  report  of  the  Newcastle 
meeting,  is  Moody  :  Mr.  Robert  Moody,  Denholm,  Rox- 
burghshire. 

Weighing  Machines— Constant  Reader — James  &  Co.,  44,  Fish- 
street-hill,  London,  have  hitherto  carried  off  the  Society's 
prize  for  these  machines. 


JWavfeets, 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  27.— Per  Stone  of  81bs. 


BeatScotstHerefordu,&c.3s  lotols  0 
Best  Short  Home  -    3    I 

Second  quality  BeaBti    -    2  11 
Calves       -       ■        .        -    4    ( 
Best  Downs  &  Half-breds      — 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wool; 

Ditto  (shorn)  -  3  8  4  0 
Ewes  and  second  quality      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)  .  8  4  3  8 
Lambs  -  -  -  -4866 
Pigs  -        -    3    4      4    4 


Beasts,  3608 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  25.090 :  Calves,  191 ;  Pigs,  235. 

We  have  to-day  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  consequently,  the  wea- 
ther also  being  warm,  a  very  heavy  trade.  The  general  character  of  the 
supply  is  not  first-rate,  and  thus  the  weight  of  meat  not  eo  great  as  might  be 
supposed  on  seeing  the  numbers  ;  in  consequent  comparatively  little  is  left 
unsold.— Sheep  are  ateo  plentiful,  and  trade  heavy;  4s  4d  is  quite  the  ex- 
treme price  of  the  choicest  Downs,  and  4s  for  the  most  selling  Long-wools. — 
Lamb  is  rather  lower. — Calf  trade  is  heavy.— The  demand  for  Pigs  in  exceed- 
ingly small. 

Fktdat,  July  31. 

We  have  again  too  many  Beasts  for  the  trade;  the  weather  being  so  exces- 
sively hot  the  demand  is  exceedingly  small.  We  cannot  make  quite  4s  of  the 
beBt  Scots,  and  3s  8d  is  the  top  price  for  best  Shirt-horns. — Tha  supply  of 
S  heep  and  Lambs  is  smaller,  and  trade  rather  revived,  especially  for  Lambs, 
the  most  selling  qualities  making  nearly  6s.  The  best  Down  Sheep  make 
4  b  4d,  and  Long-wools  4s,  more  readily  than  on  Monday.— Calf  trade  is  still 
heavy,  although  a  very  choice  one  makes  about  4s  8d  ;  this  quality  Is,  how- 
ever, scarce  — The  trade  for  Pigs  is  very  bad,  owing  to  the  hot  weather. 
Beasts,  803:  Sheep  and  Lamba,  8360;  Calves,  461 ;  PlgB,  365. 

41,  West  Smithneld. 
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UOVENT  GARDEN,  August  1.— The  supply  of  Vegetables 
still  continues  to  be  somewhat  limited  ;  and  Fruit  in  general  is 
not  plentiful,  although  there  is  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Pine-apples,  of  English  growth,  ai'e  pretty  abundant,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  Foreign  ones  of  tolerably  good  quality.  Good 
Black  Hamburgh  and  other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  mode- 
rate prices ;  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundant. 
Plums,  both  English  and  Foreign,- are  plentiful-  1700  baskets 
of  Greengages  were  landed  from  Havre  yesterday.  Cherries 
and  Strawberries  are  nearly  over  for  a  season,  except  Morellos, 
which  fetch  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  Of  Dutch  Currants  there 
are  plenty  ;  and  Gooseberries,  though  not  plentiful,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  Apples  and  Pears  command  better 
prices  than  they  did  last  week  ;  the  supply  is  moderate  and  the 
demand  good  ;  Apples  chiefly  consist  of  Hawthorndens.  The 
supply  of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good ;  and 
Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Lemons 
are  rather  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at 
from  3s.  to  7s.  each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are 
also  in  the  market.  Of  Yegetablcs,  Asparagus  is  scarce 
and  dear.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the 
latter  hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
have  not  altered  in.  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  rather 
scarce,  and  good  young  samples  fetch  high  prices.  Beans  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Potatoes  are  nearly  all  affected  by  the  prevailing  disease  of 
last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsaleable.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Kalosanthes,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Cinerarias,  Gardenias,  Moss 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Currants,  red,  per  hf.-sv.,  4*  to  6» 
—        white,      do.       4s  to  6* 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4ito  8* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb-,  3*  to  6s 
Apples,  Desa.,  per  bush-,  6Jto8< 

—  Kitchen,  3t  6d  to  7* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  is  to  10« 
Melons,  each,  3s  to  7s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6s  to  16* 
Nectarines,  per  doz., 6s  to  16*' 
Oranges, per  dozen,  Isio  2*  6d 

—  pet  100,  4*  to  1G» 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8s  to  16* 
— .     per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6d 

Lemons,  per  dozen,  1*  to  3f 
—        per  100,  7s  to  16* 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1  *  3d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  6*  to  10* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  li  to  3s 
French  Beans,  per  hl.-av.,  2*  6d  to  4. 
Feas,  per  sieve,  2*  to  6s 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,9rf  to  1* 
Potatoei,  per  owe,  6*  to  12* 

—  bushel,  2*  6d  to  6* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  it  to  6t 

—  Frame,  per  lb.,  3d  to  6d 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  4d  to  lOd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radish ,  per  bundle,  2*  to  6* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  id  to  3d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  Is  to  5* 
Cucumbers,  each,  id  to  1*  6d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6d  to  3* 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  Sd  to  4d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  Is  to  Is  6d 


Strawberries,  per  pottle,  1*  to  2* 
Raspberries,  per  pottle,  1*  to  I*  Sd 
Cheiries,  Morello,  per  lb.,  1*  to  2*  6d 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  8* 
Filberts. English,?.  100  lbs.,  80*  to  100j 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  looibs.,  80*  to  90* 
--    Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12s  to  16* 

—  Spanish.  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  5*  to  6* 


Carrots,  per  bunch,  4d  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  6* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., fid  to  8d 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  1  s  to  2* 

—  —        Cos,  l*  to  2*  6d 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  Qd  to  1* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  6d  to  3* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  bd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Sd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6dto8d 
Parsley/per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  30. 

Prime  Mead.Hay   75a  to    84s  I  New  Hay        — d  to    —  s  |  NewClr.  — sto  —  s 
Infr.New&Rowen65  70    [Clover  86  to  1 10    |  Straw        27         32 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

"White  chapel,  July  31. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        70s  to    80s  J  Old  Clover  106s  tollfis  \ 

Inferior  Hay     -        —  —     Infr.      „        —  —      Straw        28s  to  34s 

New  Hav  63  70  I  New  Clover    84  95  I 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  27, 
The  supplies  of  English  "Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  were  exceedingly  small,  and  our  quotations  of  last 
week  maintained  ;  free  Foreign  met  an  improved  demand,  and 
in  many  instances  at  prices  which  were  unobtainahle  on 
Friday  last.  There  was  a  trifling  inquiry  for  Black  Sea  Wheat 
to  export  to  Belgium. — Flour  is  a  slow  sale  at  former  rates. — 
Odessa  letters  of  the  10th  and  13th  inst.  inform  us  of  an  active 
business  in  "Wheat  there  ;  about  85,000  qrs.  had  been  purchased, 
principally  for  Italy,  up  to  prices  equal  to  about  41s.  to  43s.  per 
qr.  here  in  bond. — There  were  very  few  Beans  or  Peas,  and 
little  Barley,  at  market,  and  the  value  of  each  is  unaltered  from 
last  Monday. — Oats  sell  rather  more  freely  than  last  week,  and 
on  the  same  terms. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        ,     White  48  50 

-  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  40  50 
Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to30s  Chevalier  30  83 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    ,        .    Polands  25  28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    24  28 

—  Irish Feed    22  £5 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ —  — 

—  Hertford  and  Essex  •         •        .        .        .     —    

Rye 30  34 

Beans,  Mazajran,  old  and  new     32  to  35        Tick    Si  36 

■ Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    38  to  42       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  42       Maple  33  36 

Friday,  July  31. 
The  arrivals  of  English  and  Foreign  "Wheat  during  the  week 
have  been  moderate,  butk  the  weather  continuing  exceedingly 
fine  business  has  been  limited  to  the  wants  of  necessitous 
buyers,  at  Monday's  prices. — Barley,Beans,  and  Peas,  are  unal- 
tered in  value. — The  Oat  trade  is  rather  firmer. — Odessa  letters 
of  the  17th  informs  us  the  demand  for  Wheat  had  been  greater 
than  at  any  period  since  1S3S  ;  upwards  of  70,000  qrs,  had  been 
sold  during  the  week  for  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  good  qualities  could  not  be  laid  down  here  under  45s.  per 
qr.  in  bond. 
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Diagram  showingthe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  July  S5. 
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Caraway  -    per  owt 

Clover,  Red,  English  -  — 

—  —    Foreign         ■  — 

—  White,  Engl  lBh    -  — 

—  —  Foreign  =  — 
Coriander  »  <■  .  >  14 
Hempseed  -  pet  qr.  35 
Xilnseed        -                r>?    or  46 

„—    Baltic       -         -      -  40 
i— .    Cakes    Eng.  per  100COO/ 
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per  qr     44sto  48s 
43 


LinseedCakes,Forelgn,p.ton  8!  io   9/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p. buBh.     —  i      — 

—  Superfine    „      -    —       •— 

—  Brown  „  >=  —  — 
Rapeseed,Engllsh,perla«  20/  21/ 
Rape  Cakes  .  per  ton  —  — 
Saintfoin  -  .  .  _  „ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  bush .  —        — 

—    Foreign  -         -        -      3sCd    4s 
Trefoil       -       -     per  cwt    —       — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation 
Kjngssord  asjd  Lay. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  (upon  an  improved  principle) 
for  raising  Water,  where 
a  Fall  can  bs  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The  same 
Ram  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. 

Also  Engines  for  Deep  Wells, 
worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power  ;  Douch  Baths,  &c. 
Buildings  heated  with  hot  water. 

Address,  Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  &c. 


T     LEGG'S     IMPROVED     SELF-ACTING    HY- 

0  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  : — A  machine 
to  convey  water  100  yards,  couducting-pipe  included,  201.;  do. 
do.  600  yards,  501,     This  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  from 

1  gallon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards,  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains,  Towns,  &c, 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine. 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle. — N.B.  All  Machines 
warranted. — Apply  at  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


HPHE    AINSLIE    TILE-MACHINE    COMPANY. 

-A-  (Without  Royalty.) 

Directors. —  James  Smith,  Esq.,   of  Deanston,   Queen-square, 
Westminster,  Cliairinan. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  4,  New  Bank-buildings. 
W.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Lowndes-square. 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  36,  St.  James's-place. 
J.  W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
George  Webster,  Esq.,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 
The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price,  without  any  Royalty. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society  at  their  Meeting  at  Bal- 
linasloe,   and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  three  sizes. 
PRICES— For  Cash. 

1.  A  Hand-Machine  at  the  Office,  including  two  moulds  to 

make  Single  Tiles  or  Pipes,  401. 

2.  A  Hand-Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 

cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  601. 

3.  A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or  steam, 

including  two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  100S. 
By  these  Machines,   Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes   of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  the 
Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, Regent-street,  London ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland ;  and  at  Mr.  Laurence  Hill's, 
141,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

All  letters  and  applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned. 

John  Paton,  Sec,  at  the  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly. 
Country  Agents  wanted. 

pHIMNEY,  PIER,  AND  PICTURE  FRAMES 
V^  POR  SIXPENCE  OR  LESS.— A  large  Picture,  Chimney, 
or  Pier  Glass  Frame,  no  matter  how  black  or  fly-spotted,  is 
rendered  equal  to  new,  by  merely  sponging  the  surface  with 
UPTON'S  GOLD  DETERGENT,  which  restores  the  original 
lustre  of  all  kinds  of  Gilding.  It  is  perfectly  innoxious.  Price 
2s.  Gd.  per  bottle.  Ormolu,  Lacquer,  Bronze,  Non-abrasive, 
Plate  and  Frosted  Glass  Detergents,  Is.  Gd.  per  bottle ;  Lamp 
do.,  Is.  4\d.  These  also,  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  beauty 
of  costly  articles,  save  pounds  for  pence.  •  To  be  had  by  order, 
or  application,  of  Upton  &  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors,  24,  Penton- 
viUe-hill,  opposite  Penton- street,  and  of  Shopkeepers  in 
general. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s. ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s. ; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  6s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  6d. ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. ;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  6d. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s. ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  Ss.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
31.  3s. ;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  31. 10s.  to  4Z. — Fisher.  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  "William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
-*-  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Soldinpots,  with  full  directionsfor  use, 
at  4s.,  Ss.,  and  20s.  each. 


METCALFE  &  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Yelvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  &  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


ip  EMARKABLE      CURE      OF      ULCERS     BY 

J-V  HOLLOWAT'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Extract  of 
a  letter  from  Hampton,  New  Brunswick,  dated  February  10, 
1846.  "  To  Professor  Holloway. — Sir,  a  son  of  mine,  16  years 
of  age  was  afflicted  with  Ulcers  on  his  limbs  and  body  for  more 
than  three  years,  from  which  small  pieces  of  bone  had  been 
removed  from  time  to  time.  I  applied  to  several  medical  men 
in  St.  John's,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  was  then  induced  to  try 
your  Ointment  and  Pills,  which  made  a  complete  cure.  Several 
months  have  since  elapsed,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  their  return.  (Signed)  James  Wetmore."  These 
Medicines  are  sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollo- 
way's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


PRICE    FOURPENCE,    OF    ANT  BOOKSELLER. 
pONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
^  LAST,  JULY  25,  OF 

THE    ATHEH.<*EUiVf, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 
Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  fbom — 
Historical  and  Critical  View  of 
Speculative    Philosophy    in 
Europe.     By  J.  D.  Morrell. 
Ravensnest. 
Modern  Orlando. 


Past   and   Future    of    British 

Navy.  By  Hon.  E.  Plunkett. 
Lives     of     Twelve     Eminent 

Judges  of  Last  and  Present 

With  Shorter  Notices  or- 


Century.  By  W.  C.  Towns- 
end,  Esq. 

Philosophy  of  Magic,  Prodigies, 
&C,  from  French  of  E.  Sal- 
verte,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  &c.  By  A.  T.  Thom- 
son. 

Books  for  Children. 


Extension  of  Steam  Navigation 
from  Singapore  to  Port 
Jackson.  By  Lieut.  Wag- 
horn. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Life.  By 
E.  Clare. 

Studies  of  Public  Men. 

Speculative  Difficulties  of  Pro- 
fessing Christians. 

Abbotsmere.  By  Mary  Ger- 
trude. 


Modern  Geography  Simplified. 

History  of,  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Irish  Society.  By 
W.  J.  M.  Mason. 

Metaphysical  Analysis. 

Laneton  Parsonage.  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  Sewell. 

Letters  to  a  Clergyman  on 
Ameliorating  the  Condition 
of  the  People. 


Original  Papers, —Letter  to  Sir  R.  Ingiis  on  Greenwich 
Observatory,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal— Australian  Dis- 
covery— Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Out  Weekly  ©osslp._pr0posed  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology— Opening  of  Bookseller's  Provident  Retreat  at 
Abbott's  Langley— New  Warden  of  Episcopal  College  at 
Perth — Copyright  Treaty  with  Prussia,  Government  Bill — 
Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres — French 
Geological  Society— Praiseworthy  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha— Professor  Faber's  Euphonia. 

Pine  Arts—Modern  Painters— Heidelberg,  engraved  by  T. 
A.  Prior— Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  H.  G.  W.  Smith- 
Embossed  Tableaux— TodaMund  and  Totas  Ootacamund. 
By  Capt.  Peacocke — Art  Legislation. 

Tine  Art  Gossip. —Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
and  Wellington  Group— New  Statues  in  Paris— Foreign 
Gossip. 

aCusic  anfi  the  Drama— Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Drury 
Lane  (French  Operas)— Haymarket— St.  James's  Theatre 
(French  Plays). 

BEsasaeal  and  l&ramatie  Gossip.  _  Obituary  of  M. 
Logier—  Italian  Operas  at  Covent  Garden— The  Stage  in 
America— Anniversary  of  Gluck's  Birth-day  at  Vienna- 
Opera  Comicrae  at  Paris. 

Z&iscellanea— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Count  de  St. 
Marie's  "Algeria"— Commercial  Value  of  Insects— Baths 
and  Wash-houses— Spontaneous  Combustion— The  Copper 
Region. 

©rder  T2s©  Athansenma  of  any  Bookseller. 


T>  AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort- street,  King's- 
J-'  road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  -id  Winter  Teal ;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyerie \nd  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
&c,  domesticated  and  pini-.tivJ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  :  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch -street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pigs. 


TQOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  inducing  an 
J»-*  exuberant  growth  of  HAIB,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent 
gloss,  a  silky  softness,  and  a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  unrivalled 
— Weakness,  Premature  Greyness,  Relaxation,  and  tendency  to 
fall  off,  being  entirely  prevented  by  this  "incomparable"  Oil. 

Its  pm-ifying  properties  dispel  all  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  for 
Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  Basis  of 
a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair.  As  a  mild  stimulative,  corrective, 
and  preservative  agent,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  has 
the  exclusive  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  with  rank,  fashion  and  discernment,  supersedes 
all  preparations  of  professedly  similar  import. 

_  Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand  ex- 
cites the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  wh®  vend  the 
most  spurious  trash  as  "Macassar  Oil."  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive on  Purchasers  to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
are  engraved  in  two  lines  on  thf  Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of 
the    Wrapper  nearly  1,500  times,  containing   29,02S  letters.— 
Price  3s.  Gd.— 7s.— Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small)  10s.  Gd. 
and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hatton 

Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

V  All  other  "MACASSAR  OILS"  are  FRAUDULENT 

COUNTERFEITS!!! 


BED  F    E    A 

Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od 

Grey  Goose     . .        . .    1      4 
Foreign  Ditto  . .    1 


T    H    E    R    S. . 

Per  lb. 
Best  For.  Grey  Goose  2s  Od 
Best  Irish  White  Goose  2  6 
Best  Dantzic    . .         . .     3      0 


Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 

Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 

Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 

tenham-court-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 


MECHI'S  ELEGANCIES  FOR  PRESENTS  AND 
USE. — The  greatest  variety  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
at  Mechi's  Manufactory  and  Emporium  of  Elegance,  4,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London,  where  may  be  suited  the  economist  and 
luxurious.  Bagatelle  tables  21. 10s.  to  151.,  writing  desks  8s. 
to  201. ,  dressing  cases  15s.  to  1001,,  work  boxes  5s.  to  SOI., 
leather  writing  cases  10s.  to  71. f  ditto  with  dressing  case  4E.  to 
251. 3  tea  chests  7s.  6<2.  to  81.,  envelope  cases  6s.  to  71.,  inkstands 
in  wood,  bronze,  and  papier  mache  6s.  to  71.,  papier  mache 
work  tables  61.  10s.  to  '251.,  tea  trays  10s.  to  341,  per  set,  work 
and  cake  baskets  10s.  to  4J.,  card  racks  16s.  to  21.,  hand  screens 
10s.  to  41.  10s.,  pole  screens  21.  5s.  to  42.  10s.,  netting  boxes, 
card  boxes,  ladies'  companions  in  pearl,  shell  papier  mache 
and  leather,  ladies'  scent  cases  and  toilet  bottles,  ladies'  card 
cases,  chess  boards  and  men,  elegant  papier  mache  chess 
tables,  gold  and  silver  pencil  cases  in  every  variety,  good  tooth 
brushes  6d.  each,  cases  of  plated  and  silver  dessert  knives  and 
forks.  Sheffield  plate,  splendid  table  cutlery,  warranted  razors 
and  strops,  3s.  6i.  each,  sporting  knives,  and  every  description 
of  fancy  cutlery.  With  a  variety  of  other  articles,  of  which 
catalogues  may  be  bad  gratis.  As  Mechi  manufactures  ex- 
tensively on  bis  own  premises,  the  quality  of  every  article  is 
warranted. 
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NOW  READY, 
In  one  thick  volume  Suo,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE      VEGETABLE      KINGDOM 

OB, 

THE  STRUCTURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND   USES   OF   PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPON    THE    NATURAL    SYSTEM. 

BY   JOHN   LINDLEY,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S., 
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London  :  Puhlished  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  ETANS,  30,  Fleetstreet,  and  Whitefriars. 
Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 
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PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 
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THE    JOURNAL  OF    THE   ROYAL  AGRICUL. 
TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND.— No.  XVI. 
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and  Granary. 
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Published  by  John  Murray. 

THE     UNDER- MENTIONED     BOTANICAL 
WORKS  have  been  recently  Imported  by  W.  PAMPLIN. 
DE  CANDOLLE.— Prodromus  Regni     Vegetabilis.       Vol.   10, 

price  16s. 
DE  CANDOLLE. — Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be 

had  separate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  10  Volumes  at 

the  reduced  price,  viz.  61.  8s. 
DE  LESSERT.— Icones  Selects  Plantarum.     Vol.  V.,  royal 

4to,  price  35s. 
DE  LESSERT.— Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be  had 

separate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  Five  Volumes. 
ENDLICHER.— Genera    Plantarum.       Complete    in    1    large 

Volume,  imp.  8vo,  price  U. ;    or  handsomely  bound  in  2 

Volumes,  41.  8s.  Gd. 
ENDLICIIER.— Most  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate, 

as  well  as  the  two  Mantissas. 
VOIGHT   AND  GRIFFITHS.— Hortus    Calcuttensis.      In    1 

large  Volume  royal  8vo,  price  21.  5s. 
WALPERS.— Repei'torium  Potanius.     Volume  V.,  Part  IV., 

price  5s. 
WALPERS.— Part  the  Fifth  next  week.    Any  of  the  Parts  or 

Volumes  may  now  be  had  separate. 
BENTHAM.— Plantce  Hartwegianaa.    Part  III,,  price  3s.  Gd. 
BENT  HAM. — Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separate. 
LEHMANN.  —  Plantse    Preisianae    Australisicae.      Part    IV., 

price  is. 
LEHMANN.— Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separate;  or 

V  olume  the  First  complete,  in  cloth,  price  18s. 
LEHMANN.— Pugillus    Plantarum    Rariorum.      Part    VIII.. 

price  4s. 
LEHMANN.— Any  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate. 
I 'J^pENlJERG.— Synopsis  Hepaticarum.    Part  III.,  price  4s. 
•or   !wnn  *~ Any  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate. 

BLANCO.— Flora  de  Filipinas,  Segun  el  Sistema  de  Linneo. 

4to,  printed  at  Manilla. 

fi^  But  few  copies  of  this  Work  remain. 
William  Pauplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 
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C5,  Cornhill,  August  1,  1846. 
ESSRS.   SMITH,    ELDER,    &    Co.  will  shortly 
publish  the  following  "Works  : — 


ENGLAND'S   COLONIAL   EMPIRE.     Vol.  I.  The 

Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies.    By  Chaeles  Puidham, 
Esq..,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.    8vo.     (Just  Ready.) 

SAVAGE  LIFE  AND    SCENES   IN    AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND,    tij'c         IE  r,.     ;ra  Axoas,  Esq. 
2    vols.,    post    Svo,    with    numerous    Illustrations    from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.    (In  a  few-Weeks.) 
in. 

HEIDELBERG  ;  a  Romance.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.    8  vols.,  post  8vo.    (In  August.) 

MODERN  PAINTERS.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford. 
Volume  the  First,  a  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author, 
and  printed  uniformly  with  Vol.  II.,  imp.  8vo.  (Nearly 
Ready.) 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Post  8vo, 
uniform  with  "  Imagination  and  Fancy." 

FAUNA  ANT1QUA  SEVALENSIS.  The  Fossil 
Zoology  of  the  Servalik  Hills.  By  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer 
and  Major  Gantlet.  Part  II.  Elephants  and  Mastodons. 
With  12  Plates,  folio  imperial.    (Just  Ready.) 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE. By  Sir  JonN  Hersciiel,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Plates,  royal  -Uo. 

On  August  1st,  Part  IV.,  price  6s., 

HOOKER'S  SPECIES  FILICUM  ;    a  Synopsis  of 
all  known  Ferns. 
g^  This  Fourth  Part  completes  the  First  Volume. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On  August  Sth,  will  be  re-issued,  at  the  very  greatly  reduced 

price  of  6a.T 

-DOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ;  being  i~sSB 
J-'  of  Figures  designed  to  illustrate  the  Terms  employed  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  with  Descriptions.  By  W.  J. 
Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

gS"  The  above  valuable  Work  forms  a  thin  oblong  4to 
volume,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  original,  outline,  ac- 
curately drawn  Figures,  on  21  Lithographic  Plates.  But  few 
copies  remain  on  hand— they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards, 
and  offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  Gs. 

William  Paiiplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


On  Aug.  1st,  Volume  tue  First,  cloth,  price  38s., 
CPECIES  FILICUM;  or  a  Synopsis  of  all  known 
y  Feens  with  Descriptions  of  each,  and  Plates  of  the  Rarer 
Species      By  Sm  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  etc.  &c. 

£^  This  First  Volume,  now  completed  (with  full  Index  of! 
every  Species  and  Synonym),  contains  Figures  of  upwards  of 
1(5  Peeks.  * 

William  Pamtlin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho.  •! 
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MR.  MILES  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

Early  in  August  will  be  published,  a  New  Edition,  royal  8vo, 

with  Engravings,  price  7s.,  of 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq. 
V  Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a  kind  heart  and  a 
vein  of  quiet  humour  :  he  handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer 
and  scapel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  engraver's  tools  : 
working  and  writing  with  a  firm  hand,  his  language  is  so  plain 
that  even  those  who  ride  may  read  and  understand." — Quar- 
terly Review. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  STABLE  TALK. 
Just  puhlished,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  24s.  cloth, 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK  ;   or,  SpfeC 
tacles  for  Young  Sportsmen.    By  Harry  Hieover. 
V'  Vol.  II.,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Index  to  the 
complete  Work,  may  be  had  separately,  price  12s. 

'-  An  amusing  and  instructive  book,  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  the  old  sportsman,  and  may  be  perused  with  profit 
by  the  young  one." — Times. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


LEASES,  LIFE  ANNUITIES,  EXCHANGES,  &c.  *fcc. 
Published  this  day,  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  bound.  Part  2  of 
-VTESBIT'S    PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC: 
-*- ^    containing  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  the  General 
and  Practical  Use  of  Logarithms,   &c. ;    Alligation  Medial, 
Alternate,  Partial,  and  Total,  Progression,  Leases  and  Free- 
holds, Purchasing,  Reversion  and  Renewal,  &c.  ;  Life  Annui- 
ties and  Assurances,  Foreign  Exchanges,  Compound  Arbitra- 
tion by  the  Chain  Rule,   &c. ;    and   a    concise  Commercial 
Dictionary.  With  Notes,  Remarks,  and  Observations.  Adapted 
for  Schools,  Counting- Houses,  and  Private  Students. 
KEY  to  the  above.    12mo.  7s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Parti,  5s.— KEY,  5s. 
PRACTICAL  MENSURATION,  6s.— KEY,  5s. 
PRACTICAL   LAND-SURVEYING,  12s. 
INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING,  2s.  Gd. 
London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  6s.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 
TQIVERS'S    ROSE    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE;    con- 
-»-'t  taining  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  ON  MESMERISM. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.,  fcp.  8vo,  price  6s.  Gd.  cloth. 

MESMERISM     in     INDIA  ;     and    its    Practical 
Application    in    Surgery    and   Medicine.      By    James 
Esdaile,  M.D.,  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon,  H.C.S.,  Bengal. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  works  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  curious  subject  of  Mesmerism.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  facts  it  contains,  but  for  its  freedom  from,  any- 
thing like  passion  or  advocacy." — Examiner. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 
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INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,0001. 
Annual  Income  140,0002.  Bonuses  Declared  529,000L 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,0002. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
.Directors. 
The  Earl  of  Macclesfield.        I.  Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart.  |  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

John  Deering,  Esq.  Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  [  Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 
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ALBION  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,. 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1S05. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Secueitt,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A.  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned- 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September^  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly  for   limited' 
terms  of  years.     Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY,. 
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Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
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|  Trees,  death  of,  by  gas    - 
537  c  ;  Wgat&ble  Marrows  ... 
532  a     Willows,  spontaneous  combua- 
536  c        Hon  of    - 
631  c  '  Wlrewoim        .... 


536  c 
633  c 
536  c 
633  a 
643  a 
531  c 
533  C 
6*3  c 
633  o 

633  c 
635  6 

531  c 
635  a 

533  c 
631  c 

534  a 

532  a 

533  c 

634  a 

535  c 
633  c 


BECK'S   SEEDLING   GERANIUMS   OF  1845.— 
The  whole  Set  of  Ten  for  il.  is. 
LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 

The  whole  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  Geraniums  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded gratis,  on  application  to 

Plymouth,  Aug.  S.  "William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 

J  NO.  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  has  now  ready 
some  CALCEOLARIA  SEEDS  from  his  line  new  Spotted 
varieties,  at  5s.  per  packet,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  some 
fine  sorts. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,   with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth. 

DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fobtune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewabd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


FLOWERING-  BULBS,  &c. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Autumnal  Price  Current, 
No.  26,  is  to  be  had  on  prepaid  application  to  Mr.  George 
Rabn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London, 


GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
StroDg  Plants £1    Is. 

"With  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 


THE  LARGEST  BREED  OF  RABBITS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

THE  GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT.— This  singularly 
large  variety  has  great  width  and  substance  of  loin,  fat- 
tens expeditiously  to  the  extraordinary  weight  of  from  17  to 
20  lbs.,  and  flesh  finer  flavour  than  the  other  species.  A  few 
pairs  to  be  disposed  of  three  to  four  months  old,  ISs.  per  pair  ; 
older,  205.  per  pair. — Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place, 
Great  Yarmouth. 
A  pair  of  Black  Squirrels  to  be  disposed  of,  price  21. 10s. 


TORENIA  CONCOLOR.— This  new,  beautiful,  and 
abundant  flowering  species,  will  shortly  be  figured  by  Dr. 
Lindlev  in  the  "  Botanical  Register."  Plants  10s.  Gd.  each.  If 
three  are  taken,  one  will  be  added  to  the  trade. — R.  Glendin- 
ning,  Cliiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


1-*  Arabella 
Othello 

Rosy  Circle    . . 
Zenobia 


1844.— 

.    155.  Qd. 
.     15     0 
.     15     0 

.       7     G 


NOW  READY,  IN  FOUR-INCH  POTS. 

T)ECK'S    PELARGONIUMS  OF 
)  Arabella  . .    15s.  Od.  I  Mustee 

, .    15    0       Marc  Antony 
, .    15    0       Isabella 
7    6     I  Margaret 
Favorita,     . .    7s.  Gd. 
The  above  will  be  delivered  free  in  London,  for  prepayment 
only.    Usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  their  card  accompa- 
nies the   remittance.    Post-ofiice  orders  are  requested  upon 
Brentford. — Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

If  the  directions  given  in  E.  B.'s  Catalogue  are  followed,  the 
above  will  make  specimens  similar  to  those  exhibited  at  Chis- 
wick  in  the  Class  "  New  and  first-rate  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots." 


AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist,  Market-place-,  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester,  respectfully  informs  Gentlemen, 
Florists,  &c.  &c,  that  his  Catalogues  for  the  present  season 
are  now  ready.  His  extensive  stock  is  replete  with  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  the  above  "Florist  Flowers."  He  also 
begs  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  who  kindly  favoured  him  with 
orders  last  season  that  could  not  be  supplied,  shall  be  first 
served,  if  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  renew  their  orders. 

J.  H.  would  also  intimate  to  Carnation  and  Pink  growers, 

that  (owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season)  his  extensive  stock 

of  the  above  will  shortly  be  ready  for  sending  out,  having 

already  several  thousand  pairs  of  the  above  well  rooted. 

Catalogues  on  application,  enclosing  a  Post  stamp. 

Market-place,  Middleton,  August  8. 


FINE  CAMELLIAS. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
Plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some Varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  carriage  free  to  London  or 
Hull,  viz.  :— 

Forbesii,  Elegans,  Grand  Frederick,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata 
alba,  Lepidata,  Couspicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca, 
Noblissima,  Chandlerii,  Double  White,  Eclipse,  Bruceana, 
Juliana,  Carolina,  Double  Striped,  Monarch,  Donkelarii, 
Colvilli,  Turnbulli,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  King,  Hors- 
fallii,  Lefevriana,  Imbricata,";  Picturata,  Anemonseflora 
rosea,  &c.  &c. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

Youell  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the  Trade  they 
are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year  Seedling  Plants  of  the 
above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 
Youell  and  Co.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnificent  hardy  tree 
will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country  or  the  Continent, 
either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and  they  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Planters  in  general  to  the  fact  that  those  they 
offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close  pits,  but  fine 
sturdy  plants,  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage,  and  such  as 
have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several  years  in  this 
the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for  its  excessive 
cutting  winds.  The  followiug  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 
in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at  the  present 
season. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

i        „  ISs. 

5  „  30s.         „ 

6  ,,  1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 
measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across    GOs.        ,, 

A  few  fine  specimen  plants  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .        . .    ISs.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  . .    30s.        ,, 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  2  teet  . .    18s.        ,, 

Abies  niorinda.  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  . .  12s.  „ 
ERICAS,  OR  CAPE  HEATHS. 
Youell  &,  Co.  having  a  fine  and  beautiful  healthy  Stock  of 
the  following  ERTCAS,  beg  to  offer  them  at  9$.  per  dozen. 
Willmorei,  cruenta,  hybrida,  gracilis,  concinna,  ignescens, 
abetina,  hiemalis,  flammea,  verticillata,  Bonplandia,  Bowieana, 
veotricosa  breviflora,  dichromata,  assurgens,  perspicua  nana, 
ventricosa  superba,  cerinthoides  major,  and  viridiflora. 

Y.  &  Co.  are  now  sending  out  per  post,  free,  their  New  and 
Superb    WHITE     FUCHSIA    "  SANSPAREIL,"    3s.   6d.    per 
plant ;  or,  with  11  other  new  and  beautiful  varieties,  for  21s. 
Extra  fine  and  new  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  9s.  and  12s.  per  doz. 

Verbenas,  extra  fine  sorts  6s.    ,, 

Do.  do.  do.     very  superior  . .  10s.    „ 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  PANSY,  "MASTER  THOMAS." 
YOUELL  &  CO.  in  offeriDg  the  above  Pansy,  beg 
to  refer  to  the  report  of  it  in  the  Gard.  Cliron.  of  May  30, 
page  360,  under  the  signature  of  "Z.  Z."  as  follows  : — "61,  fine 
form,  colour,  and  substance,  mulberry- purple  top  petals,  with 
a  perfect  belting  of  deep  blue  round  the  lower  petals  ;  the  eye 
of  this  flower  is  singularly  large,  giving  great  richness  to  the 
appearance  of  the  flower."  Price  7s.  Gd.  per  plant,  post  free  ; 
or  with  11  other  first-rate  varieties,  for  ISs.  per  post,  free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  best  and  newest  sorts  by  name, 

per  post,  free,  9s.  and  12s.  per  dozen,  including  a  new  species 

imported  from  Chusan. 

Corraa  speciosa,  fine  bushy  plants,  2s.  each,  or  18s.  per  doz. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  8. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb.,  or 
from  2s.  6<i.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER  GLASSES 
from  Gd.  to  4*.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  fromls.6tf.  each.— Apslet  Pel- 
latt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
JACKSON  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing, viz. : 

■s.d.  Each — $.  ,d 

10  6    Siphocampylus  coccineus 

(in  flower)         . .        . .    3  6 
Barnadesia  rosea  . .     3  6 

Basella  violacea  . .  ..  5  0 
Begonia  sp.  fuchsioides. .  15  0 
Chirita  sinensis  . .  . .  5  0 
„  zeylanica . .  . .  7  6 
Columnea  crassifolia  . .  3  6 
Cryptophragmium  venus- 

tum         5  0 

Cuphea  miniata  ..        ..     7  6 

Eranthemum  variabile  . .     3  6 
Evolvulus     purpureo-cae- 
rulea       . .        . .        ..76 

Franciscea  acuminata  . .    2  6 
„       augusta    . .         . .  15  0 

,,      hydrangffiformis       7  6 
Gesnera  gardeniaflora  . .    5  0 
Hoya  Cunninghamii      . .    5  0 
Hydrolea  spinosa. .        . . 

Ipomcea  ternata  . . 
Justicea  Macdonaldii    . . 
Manettia  uniflora 
Pleroma  Benthamiana  . . 

„      Kunthiana 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata 
Ruellia  macrophylla 

(strong) 
„  j,       (in  flower) 

„      maculata. . 
,,      montana  . .        . . 

Van  Houttea  calcarata. . 
Whitfieldia  lateritia 


Each 
Anemone  japonica         . , 
Cestrum  aurantiacum. .       1  6 
Comarostaphylos      arbu- 

toides 3  6 

Deutzia  Mexicana  . .    3  6 

Habrothamnus      corym- 
bosus,    or  fasiculatus, 

true 

Habrothamnus  elegans  , 
Iochroma  tubulosa  . . 
Jasminum  afline  . . 

,,      Bidwillia?  . , 

,,       prsecox     . .         ., 
,,      undulatum 
Pinus  Devoniana, 
lings,  4  inches  . . 
Platycodium  grandiflorum  2  0 
Taxodium  sempervirens, 

10  6 
25  0 
1  6 
5  0 
7  6 
7  6 
5  0 
5  0 


seed- 


2  0 

2  0 

3  6 
5  0 
5  0 
5  0 
7  6 

10  6 


5  0 


10  inches 
Ditto  ditto,  20  inches  . . 
Alona  coelestis  . .  . . 
Backhousia  myrtifolia  . . 
Clematis  smilaxifolia  . . 
Crowea  canaliculata  . . 
Epacris  dubia      . .        . . 

„      miniata    . . 
Fuchsia        L'Esmeralda 
(Mellez) 

„      Napoleon  (do.)  . . 

„      Scaramouche  (do)    3  6 

Hypocaljptus  obcordatus    5  0 

Prostanthera  retusa      . .  10  6 

Salvia  gesneriflora         . .     3  6 

Also  the  undernamed  in  collection 
being  left  to  T.  J.  :— 
100  choice  free  flowering  Cape  Ericas,  of  distinct  sorts  £5    0  0 
50      do.       Camellias  do.  7  10  0 

20      do.       Epacris  (including  miniata)       do.  1  10  0 

20      do.      Azalea  indica  do.  1  10  0 

A  reference  or  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.— Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey. 


the  selection  of  kinds 


WOODLANDS   NURSERY,   MARESFIELD.    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  select  Plants  :— 
r.  d. 
3  6 


Abelia  rupestris  . . 
^EgipbiUa  grandiflora  . .  3  6 
-Escbynanthus  Boschianus  5  0 
Barleria  speetabilis  . .  2  6 
Bouvardia  flava  . .     16 

Calimeris,  new  hardy  spe.  2  6 
Cestrum  aurantiacum  . .  2  6 
Chirita  sinensis  . .  . .  2  6 
Cryptomeria       japonica, 

"  Seedling  Plants"..  42  0 

Cuphea  cordata  . .        . .  10  6 

,,        miniata  . .         . .     2  6 

Echites  splendens  7s.Gd.  to  21  0 

Franciscea      hydranga?- 

f or  mis         . . 

„         Lockhartii  _ . 

Gesnera  Geroldiana 

Hiudsia  violacea 


10  6 
5  0 
1  6 
3  6 


s.  d. 
3  6 


Ipomcea  Broadleaziensis 
Iochroma  tubulosa 

"  flowering  plants  "   ..    16 
Justicia  Macdonnellise  . .     2  6 
,,        velutina  . .     16 

Lisianthus  Russellianus, 

in  bloom  . .         .  .     2  6 

Lobelia  Iongiflora,  "pure 

white  fragrant "  ..16 

Medinilla  erythrophylla  .  2  6 
Mirbelia  illicifolia  ..     2  6 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba.  2  6 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .  2  6 
Pterostigma  grandiflora.  2  6 
Ruellia  macrophylla  . ,  2  6 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

"  in  flower"      . .         . .     2  6 
Weigela  rosea      . .         . .  21  0 
Per  dozen. 

Azalea  Indica,  in  choice  varieties  . .        . .  12s.  to  18s. 

Do.        do.    new  and  superb  do.  . .        . .  21s.  to  36s. 

Fuchsias,  fine  varieties,  strong  blooming  plants     6s.  to  12s. 

Do.  superb  new,     do.         do.  . .         . .  18s.  to  30s. 

Chrysanthemums,  50  choice  varieties    . .        . .    9s.  to  ISs. 

With  each  order  will  be  presented  a  proportionate  number 
of  plants  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  <fcc. 


MOUNT  ETNA  (Hoyle's).  — This  extraordinary 
flower,  without  exception,  is  the  brightest  and  most  strik- 
ing Geranium  ever  offered.  It  has  obtained  Four  Prizes — two 
at  Chiswick,  one  at  the  Royal  Botanic,  and  one  at  the  Royal 
South  London  Exhibition— the  only  times  it  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition,  when  it  was  always  admired  by  gazing  thou- 
sands. The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Report  in 
the  Gardeners' Chronicle,  May  31,  1S45 :  —  "Mount  Etna.  A 
flower  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  ;  the 
lower  petals  are  of  a  deep  rosy  red  j  the  top  petals,  which  are 
velvety  in  texture,  have  the  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  broad 
margin  of  crimson  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  well  formed  and  of 
considerable  substance."  Free  bloomer  and  the  habit  excel- 
lent.—Plants  If.  Is. 

ISABELLA  (Hoyle's).— This  flower  also  obtained  a  Prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  when,  in  the  same 
Report,  the  following  description  will  be  found: — "Isabella 
has  remaricable  fine  top  petals  of  deep  velvety  maroon,  with  a 
narrow  margin  of  pink;  centre  light  with  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lower  petals  of  a  rosy  purple."  Habit  first-rate,  an 
extraordinary  free  bloomer,  and  well  suited  for  exhibiting. — 
Plants  10s.  Gd.  each.     The  two  taken  together  11.  10s. 

W.  H.  possesses  a  few  strong  Plants  of  last  year  (that  his 
present  stock  has  been  cut  from),  which  will  make  good  Plants 
for  stock,  or  fine  Specimens  for  Exhibition. — Mount  Etna  21.  2s. ; 
Isabella  11.  Is. 

The  Trade  will  be  allowed  25  per  cent,  when  three  of 
each  sort  are  taken  at  once. 

[£37=  A  correct  and  well-finished  coloured  Engraving  of  Mous.  I 
Etna  and  Isabella,  executed  by  Mr.  Holden,  Artist  to  "  Pax- 
ton's  Magazine,"  from  the  flowers  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  sent 
in  return  for  12  postage  stamps,  which  will  be  allowed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 

The  following  new  varieties  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last 
season  by  their  respective  raisers,  may  be  had  correct  to  name, 
at  the  following  prices.  The  entire  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller, 
who  will  carefully  send  a  distinct  variety,  21.  per  dozen.  The 
selection  left  to  the  purchaser,  Zl.  per  dozen. 

MILLER'S— Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas,  Phillida,  Au- 
rantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Paragon,  Samye,  Turk,  Phcenix,  Turban, 
Alba  Rosea,  Olimpia,  Turchianna,  Alba  Superb,  Fairy,  Sun- 
beam. 

BECK'S  —  Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Desdemona,  Rosy  Circle, 
Sunset,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Othello,  Zenobia,  Mustee,  Bellona, 
Arabella,  Favourita,  Bella. 

HOYLE'S—  Augusta,  Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Alice,  Revenge,  Cid. 

R.  CATLEUGH'S— Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sunbeam,  La  Polka.    DRURY'S— Pearl.    FOSTER'S— Orion. 

N.B.  Good  Plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and 
after  the  15th  October  next. 

All  the  other  new  varieties  that  have  been  sent  out  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  can  be  had  at  II.  Is.  per  dozen  : — such  as 
Pompey,  Titus,  Champion,  Sarah  Jane,  Rosetta,  Cid,  Nabob, 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  &c. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Seeds,  100  for  10s.  ;  50  for  5s. ;  25  for  3s. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  August  S,  1846. 


THOMAS  THOMSON,  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  re 
spectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  i 
now  prepared  to  send  out  good  Plants  of  his  SEEDLING 
PANSIES  of  1845,  which  have  been  much  admired  at  the 
shows  in  and  near  London. 

Satirist,  7s.  Gd. ;  Duchess  of  Rutland,  7s.  Gd.  ;  Constella- 
tion, 5s. ;  Candidate,  5s.  ;  Shakspeare,  5s. ;  Euclid,  5s.  ;  Ara- 
bella, 5s.  ;  Augusta,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Sappho,  3s.  Gd. 

A  considerable  allowance  made  to  any  one  taking  the  whole 
of  the  above-mentioned  varieties. 

N.B.— Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application,  which  corx." 
prises  most  of  the  leading  sorts  in  cultivation. 

GLASS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
STORM.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED  PLATE 
GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot. — Apply  at  the  East  London 
Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman.street,  Goodman's-fields. 
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GAINES'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS 
t"  be  sent  out  in  October  nest. 

*PRIN"CESS  OLGA. — This  flower  is  a  very  fine  orange-pink, 
with  a  dark  spot  in  the  upper  petals,  margined  with  bright 
orange.    2l.-2e. 

-MARY  QCEEX  OF  SCOTS.— Pure  white,  with  a  dark 
spot  in  the  upper  petal,  neatly  belted  with  white.    21.  2s. 

sLORD  HARDIXGE. — Rosy-pink,  with  a  fine  dark  spot  in 
the  upper  petal  a  large  fine  flower.     21.  2 

ALARM.  —  Vermilion- rose.  This  flower  resembles  the 
Duchess  of  Leipster,  and  i=  equal  in  form,  with  a  darker  spot 
in  the  upper  petal.     The  flower  is  much  larger.    21.  2s. 

PRE-'EMIXENT. — Dark  upper  petals,  margined  with  rose  ; 
lower  petals  rose,  with  a  fine  white  centre.  A  very  round 
flower.    21.  2s. 

CHIEFTAIN. — Bright  rosy-scarlet,  with  a  crimson  spot  in 
the  upper  petal.    11.  10s. 

LADY  KITTY. — Dark  crimson  upper  petals,  margined  with 
pink  :  lower  petals,  pink,  with  a  white  centre.    11.  10s. 

The  above  are  fine  habits,  free  bloomers,  and  fine  show 
flowers.  Those  marked  *  obtained  Prizes  at  the  Exhibitions 
near  London.    A  few  Xew  Plants. 

>".  G.  has  ready  for  sale  Achimenes  atros  an  guinea,    new 

,  Dr.  Paten;s  ;  Abutilon  venosum  ;  Chironia  floribunda  ; 

Gesnera    faucialis    nova  ■     Gloxinia   Stanleyana :    Musssenda 

frondo=a  ;    Pterostigma    graudifiora  ;    Tacsonia   mollissima ; 

Crvptomeria  japuiiica :  Wejjgela  rosea. 

Surrey-lane,  Bafterwa,  August  8,  ISiG. 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET 
iJ  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

tc  tJ?;v  9fficial  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEX  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGL  AND  » 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Societv,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware 
house  is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOOX-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years 

Piiced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
oe- bad  on  apphcation. 


[Aug.  8, 


EVERGREENS  OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS  FOH    AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 

HTO  BE  SOLD,  l;  acres  of  NURSERY  STOCK 
J-  including  a  great  quantity  of  fine  healthy  Evergreens  of 
all  sorts.  Also  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  Floiverin-- Shrubs 
As  the  whole  of  the  land  must  be  cleared  (in  consequ«nce  of 
the  Owner  giving  up  business),  the  stock  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
pricey  Any  one  desirous  to  continue  the  Business,  can  have 
the  offer  of  the  whole  Stock  and  Goodwill,  and  a  Lease  granted 
of  Dwelling-house,  Greenhouses,  and  from  8  to  17  acres  of  land 
at  moderate  rent.  —  Apply  to  Richabd  Mitton,  Pontefract 
Augast  8. 


V 


F      FIILIAN 
MS 
OUISV-AN  BOT3  -  :>  ;,<Gbeufc 

_    iin,  begs  to  B?AS  at 

the  fulIotviDg  rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  10*.;  --'  es,   16s..: 

rieties,  28s.    Or<:eri  received  by  Mr.   '  -..!:.*, -52,' 

■-,  London  :  or  application  may  b^-  ma      [j      "  paid)  to 
Mr.  VAs  Houtte,  at  Ghent.    The  fleliv<eru  :ice  on 

the  Is;  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  Loudon  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  bis  *isit  to  Mr. 
Yan  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gar  •  ■  '  '  voaicle, 
12th  July,  1345),  says  of  these  plants  : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  Been  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Yan  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Yan  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

POINTER  oe  SETTER.— Wanted  a  well-broken 
young  Dog.  Must  hare  had  the  distemper.  Answer, 
stating  age,  price,  and  where  to  be  seen. — Address,  post  paid, 
to  E.,  Gardeners?  Chronicle  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington- street, 
Covent-garden. 


J  FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS 

OHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford -street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a   very  large   assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  in&pec- 

PAPTnrVv^AperCrif![0n,  °f  usefui  CHI*TA,  GLASS,  and 
n  * *  E?  JARE  #  ?e  iowest  possihle  price,  for  Cash.-250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


rjONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in. 
v^  rented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen   Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.     They  a"e °appl  ca- 

S£S  a'  Tk'1ds  of  aPParatus-  and  ar*  *"  u«  at  Messr?PLod- 
diges,    Hackney;     Messrs.    Chandler's,    Vauxhall  •    Messrs 

h££'K°8  ;  f--  P>ZU\ts'  "Wait;  Mr.  Henderson^ 
Pinc-apple-place;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 

3fc 


DUTY    OFF.  GLASS 

OREEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Y"  4  c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucuml 
ber  and  Melon  Boies,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  aU  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
pest  materia].  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
U.  5s.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road 

Reference  maybe  had  to  the  N  obillty,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


TO 
Gj 


BE    DISPOSED    OF. —  EIGHTEEN    NEW 

GREENHOUSE  LIGHTS,  4  feet  by  7  ;  2-inch  wood  ; 
Glass  3  inches  by  4.  May  be  had  separate.  Price  23s.  each 
Can  be  seen  at  Wsi.  Snazel's,  Sydenham,  Kent. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY     PELLATT    axd     CO.,    Falcon    Glass 
"Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 
Aet  Cash  Prices  ' — 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       id. 

16  oz.         „  „  5 

21  oz.        ,,  ,,  7 

28  oz.        „  „  11 

Shall  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  Sins.,  from  1|<?.  to  M.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. — The  1G  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


pURTIS'S    BUDDING    KNIFE.-"  This    is   the 

V  n/^est  P11??1^  Knife  ^e  hare  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Professor  Li.vdlet  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  20,  1843. 

^?EoEGEFLUM'  SurSical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No 
JG2,  Mrand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol  be«s 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  33  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order  for  33.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  bein<*  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer.  ° 


BBITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
Bbomxet's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4icf.  pet  foot,  or  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5§&  per  foot;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
\d.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
"Window  Glass.    A  discount  to  the  Trade. 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  he 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  %%d.  to  %\d.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13*.  &$.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  <fcc,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

*i*  For  Ready  Money  only. 


"D  AKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kin^s- 
drt  ™ai  Chelsea  (hy  appointment  to  Hee  MiJESTr  and 
H.R.H.  Phixce  Auiem).- ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans ;  Egyptian,  Canada! 
£•  ?a-',  ,S.V?acle'  Brent.  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal ;  Gadwall,  La^ 
hrador,  Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks 
ic    domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China' 

{  „  £  ^?!an(i.  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  i,  Halr.moon-passage,  Graeeehurcb-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pigs. 

pRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pme-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  <fcc,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruit6  generally  pre- 
served for  familyuse,  including  extras,  amachine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered  ) 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Coopeb  7  'the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
i-J  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  wliich  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Buebidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. 

130,  FleeUstreet,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  a>d  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  importers  of  stout  Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  supply 
Glass  for  Horticultural  and  other  purposes,  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  on  the  lowest  terms. 

Small  Squares  packed  in  boxes  of  100  feet : — 
Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

5  by  3,  2d.  per  foot.    0  by  4,  Si.  per  foot.    8  by  6,  Z\d.  per  foot. 

Propagating  Glasses  of  every  description.    Improved  Hand 
Lights,  Glass  Pantiles,  «tc. 

Edwabds  <fc  Pell  beg  to  state  they  can  now  supply  GLASS 
DAIRY  PANS  at  a  reduced  price. 


TC 


TILLIAM    LACEY  &  SON,    .57,   Broad-street. 

BrBMINGnA5I. 

NET  CASH  PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS, 
Per  Foot. 


CLARK'S 


METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 


WORKS. 


No.  13.  No.  IS.  No.  21. 


In  6quar.es,  not  exceeding 
12  by  10  inches,  and  in 
Crates  of  25  i;  3f;  sheets 
ofsizesasmanufae! -ired  3 

In  Squares,  above  12  by  10 
and  not  exceeding  40  in  i 
long,  or  3  ft.  superficial  8J 

vr 
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No.  26.JNO.  32. 
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V  U  O  W  ( '  J  \  ti  c 

?riDCi,LIFFE' J l'N '  32' Chichester-place,  King's- 
?TXi^?™Z.  «««-ed  a  large  suddIv  of  e.  -      S- 


tion  of  SHEET    AND"  CROWnTlass^  ,°/ "'^  deSC"p- 
orders  with  immediate  attention      •  -'  -Ca°  nOW  e*ecate 


GLASS, 
-August  8,  184fi. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 
TN   returning  his   grateful    thanks  to   the   Nobility, 
-L  Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.     Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.    As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clabk  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  bv  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

T  JOT  WATER  APPARATUS.- The  attention  of 
•l  J-  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowlee's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  <bc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises" 
Benjashn  Fowleb,  03,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


T  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &e.,  Gloucester. 
I  r?,iiee,!„Klnfir's-roaQ'  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  Ac,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Dat  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
ot  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  <Src,  in  great  variety. 


f  JOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

rI7rrHp^CIJL,TFrR^^B,JILDrNGS'DWELI'ING-H0USES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  bv  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN.  nd 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode' of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economv  in  -the  charge 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland' 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected'  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange! 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  ha6  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public.  b 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent.  ' 
D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  • 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


QRNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
^-^  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces:  Encaustic 
Venetian,  <fec,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs' 
Paekee  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London! 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
npon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  dsc. 
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CHOICE  FLOWER-SEEDS. 

BASS  &  BROWN  particularly  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing, which  have  been  carefully  saved  from  numerous 
varieties  of  superior  and  first-rate  flowers 


Per  packet— 3.  d. 

Cineraria 10 

Fuchsia 10 

■Geranium             . .        ..26 
Petunia 10 


Per  packet— s.  d. 

Ranunculus  ..        . .  2    G 

Heartsease  . .         ..10 

Alstremceria,    from    Van 

Iloutte's  beautiful  vars.  1    6 


Also  many  others  for  present  sowing,  for  which  seo  their 
advertisements  in  the  Gardeners?  Chronicle,  dated  July  11  and 
18.  Sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed,  with  useful  direc- 
tions for  sowing  and  treatment. 

A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is  requested. 
Post-office  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  William  Bass  and 
S.  Brown. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  SulFulk, 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAYENSIS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Per  dozen £0  15    0 

25         1  10     0 

100         4  10    0 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

~~SATUBDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1846. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  opinions  of  gardeners 
are  not  so  decided  as  we  anticipated  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroying  an  old  pasture  in  order  to  form 
a  fruit  border.  They  all,  indeed,  maintain  the 
excellence  of  turfy  material,  in  which  they  agree 
with  us,  and  they  seem  to  think  it  doubtful  whether 
that  natural  mixture  can  be  equalled  ;  but  then  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  need  to  attack  an  old  pas- 
ture, and  that  sods  of  one  sort  are  as  good  as  any 
•other  sort. 

Indeed,  our  friend  "  Quercus,"  than  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  experienced  or 
sensible  gardener,  seems  to  prefer  the  soil  of  uncul- 
tivated places.  He  has,  however,  laid  himself  open 
to  such  criticism  as  the  following,which  has  reached 
us  from  an  unknown  hand. 

" '  Quercus,'  speaking  of  his  own  practice,  says — 
'  I  then  procured  a  sufficiency  of  what  I  may  cali 
virgin-loam  (having  never  been  cultivated),  from  a 
heathy  waste. — I  may  add  the  new  materials  were 
Tough  sods  hacked  up  a  little  in  the  mixing.'  The 
latter  sentence  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  the 
whole  shows  that  the  advice  is  not  to  rob  your  own 
soil,  but  that  of  your  poor  neighbours,  to  whom  the 
surface  of  the  'heathy  waste'  belongs.  I,  too,  am 
lord  of  the  manor  in  which  I  reside  j  as  such,  all  the 
minerals  below  the  surface  belong  to  me  ;  but  all 
the  surface  belongs  to  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  anybody  from  taking 
'rough  sods  hacked  up  from  the  heathy  waste.' 
'  Quercus,'  therefore,  is  of  the  old  opinion,  for  he 
afterwards  adds,  '  though  I  consider  robbing  a  pas- 
ture (that  is  his  own),  quite  unnecessary  ;  yet  fresh 
soil  (from  a  poor  neighbour's),  is  next  to  essential.' " 

But  in  truth  these  answers  do  not  touch  the 
original  question ;  which  was  not  whether  any 
better  material  than  an  old  pasture  could  be  found, 
but  whether  a  sufficient  substitute  cannot  be  'pro- 
vided. If  the  happy  owner  of  old  pastures  prefers 
Peaches  to  butter,  cheese,  and  beef,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  objection  to  his  following  his  own  fancy. 
He  is  sure  to  have  Peaches,  and  to  lose  Tent ;  for 
as  to  the  belief  expressed  by  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents that  skinning  an  old  pasture  does  but 
little  injury  to  it,  we  can  only  say  that  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  convince  us  of  that.  But  what 
is  that  man  to  do'who  cannot  get  this  turf,  or  who 
thinks  it  prodigal  to  employ  it,  or  who — no  matter 
why,  is  called  upon  to  find  a  substitute.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  consider  ;  and  a  very  important 
subject  it  is  for  both  master  and  gardener. 

We  fear,  from  the  nature  of  some  of  the  prescrip- 
tions which  have  reached  us,  that  the  reason  why 
old  turf  is  so  valuable  is  not  quite  clearly  under- 
stood. One  person  advises  dead  animals  to  be 
introduced  into  the  exhausted  borders  ;  another 
would  trust  to  guano ;  a  third  to  rotten  stable 
manure.  All  such  expectations  are  certainly 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  would  be  giving  the 
trees  what  the  turf  does  not  give  them,  viz.,  azotised 
matter  in  excess  ;  and  would  be  not  giving  what 
the  turf  so  abundantly  furnishes,  a-  thoroughly 
porous  texture,  and  plenty  of  saline  matter.  This 
has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Saul.  We  have  no 
manure  more  close  in  texture,  and  therefore  more 
impermeable  by  air  than  guano,  unless  it  be  the 
fetid  pasty  mass  that  results  from  the  decay  of  an 
tfmimal.  It,  therefore,  can  never  supply  a  fruit- 
bo/der  with  what  the  turf  gives,  however  high  its 
value'  i"  some  respects. 

The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a 
substitute  f°r  turfy  sods  are  two ;  1,  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  f°r  tne  roots  that  penetrate  sods  in  all 
directions  fo.TJDQing  myriads  of  fine  tubes,  which  con- 
vey air  and  moisture  through  the  whole  mass  of 
earth :  2  to  ex"c'vlc'e  eTery  kind  of  matter  which 
gives  rankness  to  growth>  as  ^  putrid  or  putre- 
fiable   materials  do.       This  can  0Illy  be  done  by 


imitating  the  roots  of  the  Grass  that  formed  the 
turf;  and  a  neglect  of  that  indispensable  precaution 
can  only  end  in  failure. 

The  roots  of  Grass  are  merely  underground 
straws,  of  a  more  compact  texture  than  usual.  The 
two  are  chemically,  as  well  as  organically,  the  same, 
so  far  as  any  possible  question  of  cultivation  is  con- 
nected with  them.  Why  not  replace  roots,  then, 
with  straw  ?  Stable  litter,  but  little  fermented, 
contains  all  the  equivalents  that  seem  needed — 
organic  matter,  saline  matter,  an  absence  of  azo- 
tized  matter  in  excess,  and  mechanical  properties. 
Provided  proper  soil  is  procurable,  everything  else 
seems  to  be  thus  furnished,  without  a  need  of  any 
other  material.  And  we  hold  this  litter  to  be 
better  than  charred  sticks,  or  the  half-decayed 
plasbings  of  hedges,  or  even  decayed  leaves,  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  soil  more  open,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  more  prone  to  slow  decay  than  any 
material  to  which  the  process  of  charring  has  been 
applied. 

The  true  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  consist  in 
the  thorough  incorporation  of  the  requisite  mate- 
rials, not  in  procuring  the  materials  themselves. 
Herein  the  gardener  must  exercise  his  ingenuity. 
We  all  know  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  incor- 
porate long  litter  with  anything.  But  why  need  it 
be  long  f  It  could  easily  be  forked  out  from  the 
other  part  of  the  manure,  and  shortened  by  chop- 
ping, or  by  being  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter,  and 
then  the  difficulty  would  vanish.  Suppose  the 
straws  were  cut  to  3-inch  lengths,  the  thickness  of 
a  sod,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  then  ;  it  would 
merely  require  time  and  labour,  and  not  very  much 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  advise  as  to  the  way  of  preparing 
a  substitute  for  a  turf  border,  we  should  nr»o»»Q  "a 
lig'at  caicareous  joam,  if  it  were  to  be  had,  and  in- 
corporate it  with  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  tolerably 
fresh  stable  litter  and  horse  droppings.  This  incor- 
poration could  be  effected  by  turning  the  mass  over 
a  few  times  during  the  three  or  four  months  which 
would  be  required  to  reduce  the  straw  to  a  proper 
state  of  decay  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  success 
would  be  more  likely  to  attend  this  plan  than  the 
use  of  dead  dogs  and  cats.  If  it  were  thought  ad- 
visable to  add  anything  to  the  mixture,  it  should 
be  such  materials  as  coarsely-crushed  boiled  bones, 
or  bones  that  had  been  well  fermented  before  being 
introduced  into  the  soil. 

Of  course  this  plan  would  require  modification 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself.  But  this 
is  a  point  which  hardly  requires  discussion.  We  all 
know  that  the  soil  for  Peach-trees  must  be  some- 
what calcareous,  not  too  stiff  nor  too  light ;  but  the 
artificial  processes  by  which  it  may  be  modified  are 
familiar  to  everybody.  We  need  only  remark  that 
if  sand  is  used  as  an  adjunct  it  must  not  be  road 
sand,  which  is  angular  and  "  cakes,"  but  should  be 
pit  ot  river  sand,  which  consists  of  particles 
rounded  by  being  rolled  in  water. 


We  have  to  thank  many  correspondents  for  their 
obliging  replies  to  our  inquiry  of  last  week.  It  now 
appears  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  Potatoes  to 
grow  again  is  so  very  general,  that  this  circum- 
stance must  also  be  taken  into  account  whenever 
an  attempt  shall  again  be  made  to  account  for  the 
prevalent  disease.  It  is  clear  that  the  Potatoes  are 
excitable  beyond  all  precedent  ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  unable  to  sink  as  usual  into  a  state  of  torpor. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  connect  this  tendency 
to  sprout  with  casual  showers  after  long  drought. 
We,  however,  fear  that  it  is  a  new  condition  of  the 
constitution  of  the  plant. 

We  also  learn  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goodiff,  of 
Granard,  printed  in  another  column,  that  bog  land 
has  ceased  to  protect  this  crop  ;  and  we  have  West- 
meath  intelligence  to  the  same  effect.  Here  is 
another  curious  problem  to  solve.  How  is  it  that 
this  kind  of  land,  in  which  disease  was  almost  un- 
known last  year,  is  among  the  first  to  suffer  now  ? 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  tells  us  that 
he  has  at  length  adopted  the  views  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berkeley  and  Prof.  Morren,  who  ascribe  the 
disease  to  the  fungus  called  Botrytis  infestans. 
Mr.  Moore's  name  cannot  fail  to  give  new  weight 
to  the  high  authorities  with  whom  the  opinion  com- 
menced, and  we  look  with  much  interest  to  his 
further  explanations.  We  admit  that  his  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  are  such  as  to  demand  the  most 
respectful  attention.  Nevertheless,  we  are  as  much 
unconvinced  as  ever ;  and  still,  after  the  most  care- 
ful examination  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  since 
last  December,  and  the  examination  of,  we  believe, 
every  accessible  statement  that  deserved  notice, 
we  are  obliged  to  express  our  firm  belief  that  the 
Botrytis  is  only,  what  we  have  always  regarded  it,  a 
follower  of  the  malady. 


THE  AMATEUR   GARDENER. 

O.v  Budding  Roses The  desirableness  of  budding 

being  decided  upon,  the  selection  of  proper  stocks  is  the 
next  subject  for  consideration.  Every  gardener  should 
keep  a  small  stock  of  Briars  in  some  retired  place,  ready 
for  use  when  buds  of  valuable  plants  come  into  bis  pos- 
session ;  and  these,  of  course,  require  winter  treatment, 
which  need  not  now  be  explained.  If  you  have  Briars, 
examine  them  immediately,  and  see  how  many  are  in  a 
proper  state  for  budding.  The  long  drought  this  year 
has  been  very  unfavourable,  having  cheeked  the  growth 
of  young  wood,  and  hardened  prematurely  that  which 
was  produced.  Unless  the  bark  rises  quite  freely  do 
not  attempt  the  operation.  It  has  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding if  a  succulent  juicy  state  is  not  manifest  on  cut- 
ting the  stem,  and  this  will  only  occur  in  young  wood. 
New  shoots  are  now  being  produced,  which  will  be  fit 
for  working  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  briars  be  cut  down  to  these  shoots,  and 
all  the  hardened  branches  be  removed.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  thus  be  afforded  for  budding  before  August 
is  closed,  and  although  rather  too  late,  success  may  yet 
be  expected. 

But  if  you  have  no  Briars,  budding  may  be  advan- 
tageously performed  on  other  stocks.  Boursault  Roses, 
Climbers,  such  as  Adelaide  d'Orleans,  and  many  others 
of  free  growth,  generally  throw  up  fine  shoots  from  the 
root ;  and  if  all  the  old  wood  is  cut  away,  these  may  be 
budded  on  with  every  prospect  of  success.  I  have 
found  more  certainty  attending  the  operation  with  this 
class  of  stocks  than  any  others,  and  where  you  have 
common  Climbers,  you  may  easily  replace  them  with 
good  Roses  in  this  way.  Inferior  hybrid  Chinas  also 
make  good  stocks,  such  as  Celine  for  instance  ;  and  as 
these  throw  up  young  wood  very  freely,  the  gardener 
will  easily  find  depositaries  for  his  buds  if  he  has  any- 
thing of  a  collection.  I  budded  Paul  Joseph  on 
Celine  in  this  way  a  few  weeks  back,  and  the  buds  ha" 

shot  half  an  inch.     There  is  »>«* .  ,  ■  ■ " 

geouxi™..---"     -     '  ""'  economic  mode  of 

. .- ,6  oiucks  l  will  mention,  having  found  it  of  great 

service  mysJf.  Your  Briars  which  have  been  budded 
on  will  often  throw  up  suckers  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  parent  stem,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  off  in  the 
whiter  with  a  portion  of  root.  Bud  on  these,  and  care- 
fully remove  them  at  the  proper  season.  As,  however, 
trees  well  established  in  the  ground  throw  up  these 
suckers  very  luxuriantly,  they  must  be  watched,  and  all 
new  shoots  carefully  stopped  after  the  budding  is  per- 
formed. If  this  is  neglected,  the  strength  of  the  shoot 
will  run  away  with  the  juices  necessary  for  the  bud,  and 
it  will  perish. 

A  damp,  dull  day  is  preferable  for  budding,  but  not 
necessary,  for  great  numbers  have  succeeded  with  me 
during  the  hottest  of  the  past  months.  But  precau- 
tions must  be  observed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  heat 
and  drought.  Bud  on  the  north  side  if  possible,  and 
seek  for  the  shade  of  some  neighbouring  foliage.  Even 
the  ends  of  the  bass  with  which  the  bud  is  tied  in,  may 
be  made  to  hang  over  it  so  as  to  save  it  from  the  direct 
beams  of  the  sun.  In  all  these  matters,  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  affair  in  hand  must  be  taken,  and  this 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  for  secur- 
ing the  object.  We  do  not  transplant  in  hot  sultry 
weather  if  it  can  be  avoided  j  but  if  it  is  necessary  at 
such  seasons  to  remove  anything  we  shade  and  water 
more  carefully.  Now,  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  bud- 
ding, a  wound  is  inflicted,  and  that  the  part  inserted  is 
very  thin  and  delicate,  it  will  be  evident  that  success 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  thoughtfulness, 
similar  to  that  which  transplanting  requires. 

It  is  often  affirmed  that  anybody  may  bud  ;  and  so 
anybody  may  cut  a  bud  from  one  tree  and  insert  it  in 
another  ;  but  anybody  cannot  make  the  inserted  bud 
to  grow.  The  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and 
therefore  a  mechanical  aptitude  is  necessary  to  perform 
it  well.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a 
surgical  operation,  since  it  requires  the  nicety  of  touch 
and  perception  of  mechanical  adjustments  which  surgery 
demands  ;  like  that,  too,  it  is  an  operation  performed 
on  a  living  subject.  Many  clever  people  could  never 
bud  well,  from  an  inability  to  perform  any  nice  manipu- 
lation. Are  you  able  to  bind  up  a  cut  finger  tenderly, 
neatly,  and  securely  I  Then  you  can  bud,  and  may 
proceed  with  hopes  of  success.  Steadiness  and  patience 
are  demanded  here,  and  temporary  inconvenience 
caused  by  stooping,  and  occasional  scratches,  must  be 
thought  lightly  of. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  budding-knives, 
but  I  think  most  practised  budders  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  at  first  sight  appears, 
as  a  little  use  of  almost  any  appropriate  instrument  will 
make  us  think  it  the  best.  I  have  long  used  a  sur- 
geon's lancet,  and  defy  any  one  to  discover  a  more 
efficient  tool.  The  steel  of  lancets  is  sure  to  be  good. 
I  have  used  mine  for  three  seasons  without  sharpening, 
and  it  is  as  effective  as  ever.  The  pieces  of  tortoise- 
shell  composing  the  handle  do  admirably  for  opening 
the  sides  of  the  bark.  I  am  not  advising  others  to  get 
lancets,  for,  in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  they  might 
not  answer  so  well  as  I  have  found  mine  to  do.  I  only 
mention  the  circumstance  as  illustrative  of  my  state- 
ment above. — H,  B. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
(Continued  from  p.  517.) 

Dextrine,  sugar,  and  alcohol  are  not  the  only  articles 
of  commercial  speculation  manufactured  from  Potato- 
starch.     I  find  also  a  syrup  and   an  oil  enumerated 
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among  them.  Independently,  then,  of  the  more  direct 
applications  to  be  made  of  Potato-starch  in  cookery, 
and  of  such  the  excellent  dish  "  fondu"  may  he  taken 
as  an  example,  these  metamorphoses  which  it  may  be 
caused  to  undergo,  make  out  this  tuber  to  be  a  far  more 
important  object  in  cultivation  than  many  of  us  seem  to 
have  been  generally  aware  of.  So  abundantly  is  P.- 
tato-starch  manufactured  ia  Franco,  that  R:ispail  as- 
sures us  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  procure  Wheat-flour 
in  Paris  which  had  not  been  adulterated  with  it.  These 
facts  have  raised  the  Potato  in  my  own  estimation  as  a 
plant  that  is  likely  to  claim  a  still  better  attention  than 
ever  from  the  farmer.  We  have  seen  that  even  under 
the  extraordinary  blight  to  which  it  was  lately  sub- 
jected, its  value  "  as  a  producer  of  starch,"  has  not 
very  greatly  diminished  ;  and  if  every  village  had  only 
beenprepared  with  such  simple  machinery  forseparating 
it  as  they  have  iii  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  vast 
amount  of  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  would  have 
been  saved  which  has  now  been  lost. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  some  of  these  uses  to  which  Potato- 
starch  may  be  put,  that  we  may  be  more  inclined  to 
recommend  its  increased  culture,  than  as  a  staple  com- 
modity for  dieting  any  class  of  the  community.  We 
cannot  yet  foresee  to  what  extent  the  disease  which  has 
prevailed  over  an  extensive  portion  of  the  globe  may 
be  permitted  to  spread.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  some  unusual  combination  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, operating  over  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  resulting  dele- 
terious influence  has  been  gradually  and  not  suddenly 
induced.  It  may  not  be  improbable  therefore  that 
its  disappearance  may  be  gradual.  But  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  a  return  to  the  more 
usual  and  more  healthy  influences  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  seen  this  plant  accommodate  itself  in  our 
own  climate,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  as  yet  for  our  despairing  to  see  the  Potato 
ever  reassumc  *i°_[mnortant  character  it  has  hitherto 
held  among  cultivated  plants.  ±neTec\>r™  C-  an°tner 
year's  experience  may  afford  us  grounds  for  judging 
better  than  it  seems  possible  to  do  at  present.  In 
speaking  of  the  uses  to  which  Potato-starch  may  be  put, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  show  you,  as  I  hope  to  do  pre- 
sently, the  important  service  it  performs  as  a  wholesome 
food  for  mau,  I  would  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  our 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  When  the  Had- 
leigh  Farmers'  Club  circulated  a  paper  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood directing  attention  to  the  means  of  saving 
the  sound^starch  in  rotting  Potatoes,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable by  nearly  all  who  were  present  when  the  MS. 
was  submitted  to  them,  to  change  the  word  "  starch" 
into  "flour,"  lest  the  poor  should  be  prejudiced  against 
the  plan,  upon  hearing  they  were  recommended  to  eat 
common  starch,  a  substance  they  supposed  to  be  useful 
only  for  the  washerwomen.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
effort  made  to  induce  them  to  prepare  this  "  flour," 
than  the  old  women  immediately  and  authoritatively 
declared  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  very  same  starch  they 
had  been  taught  to  prepare  half  a  century  ago,  as  a 
substitute  for  common  starch  during  a  scarcity  of 
Wheat-flour.  Thus,  instead  of  an  impediment  being 
removed,  a  prejudice  was  raised  against  it  which  might 
readily  have  been  allayed  by  showing  them  what  was 
the  real  office  which  all  starches  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing, and  which  the  commonest  of  them  is  daily  per- 
forming as   an  ingredient  of  their  wheaten  loaves. 

Inuline  is  a  substance  which  closely  resembles  starch, 
but  does  not  change  blue  by  iodine.  Chemical  analysis 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  detecting  any  differences  in 
their  composition.  It  has  been  extracted  from  the 
tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Hellanthus  tuber- 
osus),  Elecampane  (Inula  helenium),  the  Dahlia,  and  a 
few  others,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  extensive  order 
of  "  Composites."  Perhaps  the  day  may  arrive  when 
the  extraction  of  this  substance  from  some  such 
neglected  tuber  as  that  of  the  Dahlia,  may  afford  us  a 
new  source  of  industrial  occupation. 
<  To  be  continued.) 


THE  STORM  IN  LONDON  AND  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

August  1,  1846. — As  the  effects  of  this  disastrous 
visitation  will  long  continue  to  be  a  subject  of  interest, 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain,  often  from  ac- 
tual inspection,  what  injury  has  really  been  inflicted 
upon  the  principal  gardens,  and  we  now  produce  the 
following  summary  :— 

Tulse-hill,  Brixton. — The  rain  and  hail  here  were  terrific  ;  the 
farmer  began  to  descend  at  3  o'clock,  at  first  moderately  heavy, 
then  in  torrents.  The  little  garden  stools,  about  a  foot  high, 
being  soon  under  water,  or  just  seen  floating  above.  In  half 
an  hour  came  the  hail,  such  as  often  attends  a  summer  thunder- 
storm ;  but  the  stones  soon  increased  in  size,  and  damage  to 
glass  was  apprehended.  It  broke  a  very  little,  and  the  storm 
seemed  to  clear  off,  for  the  sun  peeped  forth,  and  the  tempest 
ceased.  The  storm,  however,  presently  returned  with  renewed 
violence,  and  the  hail-stones,  which  had  in  the  first  storm  fallen 
as  large  as  the  end  of  the  finger,  became,  in  many  cases,  as 
large  a8  pullett's  eggs,  and  in  scarcely  any  instance  were  they 
less  than  a  large  cob  nut.  They  fell  so  thick  and  fast,  that 
presently  all  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse,  hothouse,  and  frames, 
was  literally  smashed,  together  with  35  panes  in  the  front  of 
the  dwelling-house.  About  5  o'clock  it  began  to  grow  weary, 
and  the  very  great  devastation  became  apparent ;  the  lawn  was 
strewed  with  broken  shrubs  and  trees,  and  not  a  vestige  of  a 
flower  was  to  be  seen.  Vegetables,  as  Cabbages,  4c,  were  much 
injured,  having  scarcely  anything  more  left  than  the  mid-rib 
of  the  leaves.  Grapes  are  nearly  all  spoiled,  being  severely 
cut,  and  various  other  things  have  also  suffered. 

Mr.  Dickson's,  Aere  Lane,  Brixton.— thin  nursery  has  received 
most  extensive  injury  ;  not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  glass  in  the 
extensive  range  of  pits  literally  cleared  from  the  frames,  but 
the  fine  collection  of  Auriculas  and  other  plants  has  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed — many  of  the  former  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive varieties— together  with  seedlings  of  acknowledged  ex- 


cellence not  yet  in  the  trade.  Hardy  shrubs,  too,  in  the  pen 
ground,  as  Aucubas,  &c,  appear  as  if  the  tops  had  been  clip- 
ped off  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  various  others  are  almost 
stripped  of  their  foliage. — Messrs.  Denyer,  Higgins,  Clark,  and 
Dawson,  in  tliis  locality,  have  also  been  sufferers  to  a  great 
extent.  Camberwell,  too,  which  lies  in  close  proximity,  has 
not  been  missed ;  Sir.  Cuthill,  of  Denmark-hill,  and  others 
having  much  glass  broken,  as  well  as  plants  destroyed. 

Messrs.  Fairbairn's  Nursery,  Clapliam. — The  whole  glass  at 
this  establishment,  with  very  little  exception,  has  been  broken 
to  atoms,  scarcely  a  single  pane  remaining  whole  in  any  of  the 
roofs  except  in  a  house  glazed  with  sheet-glass,  in  panes,  24  in. 
by  6  in. ;  one  or  two  have  escaped.  The  young  Heaths  and 
Epacrises,  both  out  of  doors  and  in  pits,  have  also  been  damaged 
a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Groorn's,Clapham  Rise. — This  nursery  has  also  suffered  to 
a  similar  extent,  scarcely  a  pane  remaining  soundin  any  of  the 
houses.  The  Lilies  and  other  plants  have  also  been  much  in- 
jured, both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Atlee's  Nursery,  which  is  considerably  nearer  Kennington, 
has  also  received  much  injury  ;  a  greenhouse  lately  erected  and 
glazed  with  sheet-glass  16  oz.  to  the  lb.,  has  scarcely  a  pane 
left  in  any  of  the  lights.  The  plants  are  also  injured  ;  and 
all  along  the  Clapham-road,  from  Kennington-gate  to  Clapham 
common,  the  windows  in  the  dwelling-houses  on  the  right- 
hand  side  have  been  more  or  less  broken,  the  damage  increas- 
ing as  the  common  is  approached;  but  beyond  this  no  injury 
has  been  sustained. 

Surrey  Zoological  Garden. — Much  of  the  glass  broken  in  the 
circular  house  opposite  the  lake. 

Messrs.  Chandlers',  of  Vauxhall. — Like  Mr.  Dickson's,  of 
Acre-lane,  this  nursery  appears  to  have  been  in  the  very  vortex 
of  the  storm,  for  scarcely  a  light  can  boast  of  possessing  a 
single  pane.  The  Camellias,  too,  for  which  the  establishment 
has  long  been  celebrated,  have  been  very  much  destroyed, 
the  plants  being  sadly  mutilated,  and  the  blossom  buds,  which 
which  were  finely  set,  being  broken  off.  The  Chryanthemums 
and  other  plants  have  also  been  much  iujured.  In  another 
nursery  ground  belonging  to  Mr.  Chandler,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther  along  the  Wandsworth-road,  the  Peach  and 
other  trees  have  been  much  injured,  the  young  shoots  being 
broken  off;  but,  beyond  this,  little  damage  appears  to  have 
been  done.  From  this,  however,  to  near  Vauxhall  toll-bar  the 
windows  in  the  dwelling-houses  on  the  right-hand  side  are 
more  or  less  broken,  and  in  some  not  a  whole  pane  has  been  left. 
Mr.  Chapman's,  South  Lambeth.- An  immense  quantity  of  squares 
have  been  broken  here,  a  great  portion  of  them  measuring 
10  inches  by  8  inches,  being  the  whole  of  the  tops  of  the  hot- 
houses. Tan  houses  of  Grapes,  by  this  visitation,  are  almost 
a  total  wreck,  besides  other  things.  Various  other  hothouses 
in  this  locality  have  also  been  extensively  damaged. 

u,^!'"^'  Blacklieai.li  Park. — One  pane  broken  by  the  hail. 

MrTciatleugh's  Nursery,  CAf!?«8.— The  hailstones  broke  11,000 
panes  of  glass  here  ;  but  the  plants  have,  fortunately,  escaped 
comparatively  uninjured.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  C.'s 
new  conservatory,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  was  glazed  with 
British  sheet-glass  of  differentquality — one  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  the 
other  21,  the  panes  being  40  inches  by  a  foot.  The  16  oz.  glass 
was  broken  by  the  hail ;  but  the  21  stood  it,  although  the  hail 
rebounded  off  it  with  a  force  that  broke  a  pane  of  common 
glass  in  an  opposite  window. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. — About  200  panes  are  broken  here, 
most  of  them  measuring  8  inches  by  10  inches. 

Mr.  Tuck,  of  Sloane-street. — Much  injured;  likewise  the 
Messrs.  Elliott  (Pine  growers,  &c),  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. But  in  the  King's-road,  Messrs.  "Weeks  and  Day  have 
escaped,  and  so  have  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  little  or  no  hail 
having  visited  them,  although  the  rain  was  heavy. 

Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne,  of  Fulham. — Uninjured,  no  hail 
having  fallen  ;  but  abundance  of  heavy  rain. 

Hackney  and  Clapton. — No  glass  broken  either  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'  or  Low's.  The  rain  very  heavy,  and  a  few  hailstones 
fell,  but  too  small  to  do  any  harm. 

Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple-place. — No  injury  done  here. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. — Only  a  very  few 
panes  broken,  and  these  in  the  pits ;  the  Conservatory  not 
harmed. 

Mrs.  Lavirence,  MaJjng  Park. — Uninjured. 

Mr.  Ronalds  €hd  Son,  Brentford. — No  injury  done  here  ;  heavy 
rain,  but  no  bail. 

Horticidtural  Society's  Garden,  Tuniham  Green. — Some  few 
panes  broken  ;  but  damage  trifling. 

Mr.  Glendinning,  Cliiswick  Nursery. — Some  damage  done,  but 
not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Messrs.  Lee,  Hammer&nffli. — Uninjured. 

Mr.  Forrest,  Kensington. — Ditto, 

Mr.  Gray,  Kensington-gore. — About  two  dozen  panes  broken. 

Herts. — Mr.  Plumbly,  gr.  to  C-  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  Essenden- 
place,  Hatfield,  remarks  that  the  storm  visited  that  place  and 
neighbourhood  about  half-past  5  o'clock,  the  rain  coming  down 
in  torrents,  tearing  up  the  high  roads  ;  after  6  o'clock  the  rain 
abated  a  little,  and  in  about  20  minutes  the  hail  and  large 
pieces  of  ice  fell  in  almost  all  shapes,  square,  flat,  oblong,  as 
large  as  walnuts,  some  measuring  3  inches  round,  breaking 
andinjuring  almost  everything  with  which  they  came  in  contact, 
fruit  as  well  as  trees.  Vegetables  were  strewed  about  and 
completely  spoiled,  and  about  3000  panes  of  glass  have  been 
literally  smashed  to  atoms,  many  large  squares  are  also  broken 
in  the  mansion  house,  nor  did  the  houses  in  the  village  escape, 
many  of  them  having  suffered ;  only  a  single  light  escaped  at 
this  place,  and  that  was  covered  over  with  a  double  matting. 
Baron  Dimsdale's  plaoe  has  also  suffered  to  a  great  extent; 
so  has  Sir  C.  E.  Smith's,  at  Bedwel  Park,  and  all  this  destruc- 
tion was  done  in  about  five  minutes.  The  storm  apparently 
came  in  a  south-west  direction  ;  the  hail  has  not,  from  what 
we  can  learn,  extended  three  miles  either  right  or  left  of 
his  place. 

We  understand  that  a  subscription  is  about  being 
entered  into  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by 
this  visitation,  and  that  several  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clapham  have  sent  in  their  names  to  the 
committee,  with  donations.  Mr.  Groom  and  several 
of  the  large  nurserj  men  of  the  metropolis  have  formed 
the  committee,  and  they  have  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Cutler  as  the  Hon.  Sec.  A  public  meeting  will 
take  place  at  the  Swan,  at  Stockwell,  on  Thursday 
next,  13th  inst.,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying 
the  subscription  into  effect. 


THE    POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  have  watched  this  peculiar  visitation  with  much 
interest  now  for  more  than  a  year,  and  although  its 
reappearance  has  been  doubted  by  some,  it  now  begins 
to  be  generally  admitted  to  have  actually  taken  place, 
and  to  be  carrying  destruction  into  every  quarter.  I 
have  not  Been  a  piece  of  Potatoes  in  a  cottager's  garden, 
a  farmer's  field,  or  any  other  place,  but  what  is  griev- 
ously affected  with  what  is,  and  has  been,  "  termed  the 
disease,"  viz.,  ulceration,  gangrene,  putridity,  mildew, 
and  every  form  of  mischief,  and  the  effluvium  is  very 
disagreeable  in  every  quarter. 

I  have  the  most  abundant  crops  of  Potatoes  from 
autumn-planted  sets,  but  the  haulm  and  foliage  of  none 
are  free  from  the  pest,  or  ever  have  been,  though  to  a 


casual  observer  they  appeared  all  that  could  be  wished, 
luxuriant  and  healthy.  I  had  a  beautiful  bed  of  seed- 
lings, and  a  quantity  planted  out  in  due  time  are  grow, 
ing  away  as  luxuriantly  as  from  a  good  sized  tuber  ; 
they  are  all  diseased,  and  have  long  been  so, 
although  the  feed  was  brought  from  Ireland, 
and  advertised  as  having  been  saved  from  plants  free 
from  disease.  They  were  sown  by  me  on  a  healthy, 
sweet,  well  prepared  piece  of  ground,  and  planted,  too, 
where  a  Potato  to  my  own  knowledge  had  not  been 
grown  for  these  last  six  seasons — if  ever  previously.  I 
have  observed  that  all  those  manured  with  charrings, 
soot,  and  lime,  are  the  last  to  be  attacked  in  the  stalks 
and  foliage  ;  and  I  have  not  as  jet  found  a  decayed  or 
affected  tuber  to  outward  appearance  amongst  those 
manured  with  the  above  materials,  but  I  wiil  look 
sharply  after  them  on  taking  up  the  crop,  which  will 
very  soon  now  take  place,  as  I  have  long  since  burnt 
up  all  the  stalks  and  foliage.  I  shall,  as  I  did  last  year, 
dress  all  the  Potatoes  as  they  are  taken  up  with  the 
above  materials  ;  indeed  I  have  all  the  early  crops 
already  done  ;  but  then  it  is  of  but  little  use  unless  my 
neighbours  also  put  an  effectual  remedy  into  practice. 

The  real  cause  of  all  this  destruction  amongst  the 
Potato  crops  is  a  very  small  insect  of  a  light  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  with  a  small  pointed  head  with  horns,  and 
it  has  six  legs.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  female, 
the  male  is  something  larger,  of  a  darker  colour,  having 
wings  and  four  golden  coloured  stripes  on  each  side  of 
its  body  ;  these  insects  are  remarkably  active  in  their 
movements,  puncturing  the  ribs  and  other  parts  of  the 
under  sides  of  the  foliage  of  the  Potatoes,  where  they 
may  easily  be  discovered  with,  or  by  the  application,  of 
a  good  glass  ;  and  if  the  st.tlks  and  green  leaves  are 
placed  in  a  good  position  in  respect  to  the  reflection  of 
a  good  clear  light,  &c,  both  the  insect,  their  wood  and 
bunches  of  eggs,  may  readily  be  discovered  on  their 
stems,  stalks,  foliage,  or  tubers,  that  are  to  all  appear- 
ance to  a  casual  observer  healthy  and  unaffected  ;  gan- 
grene, putridity,  and  mildew  take  place,  according  to 
atmospheric  and  other  causes,  very  quickly  after  those 
destructives  have  made  punctures,  which  they  do  asto- 
nishingly quick,  proceeding  on  to  more  healthy  parts. 
This  will  be  clearly  visible  with  a  good  microscope. 

This  conclusion  is  founded  on  long  and  close  obser- 
vation ;  I  collect  foliage  and  stalks  from  the  most 
healthy  plants,  and  if  the  above  described  insect  is  to 
be  discovered  on  any  part,  the  crop  will  very  early 
show  symptoms  of  disease ;  the  full-grown  insect  may 
be  observed,  with  the  naked  sye,  although  its  shape  and 
limbs  canuot  he  seen.  By  taking  a  handful  of  Potato- 
stalks  and  leaves,  and  placing  them  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  covering  the  whole  with  a  bell-glass  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  bo'Ji  insect  and  disease  will  very  readily  and 
early  be  discovered  by  a  watchful  observer.  This 
morning  I  was  looking  through  my  microscope  at 
the  industry  of  two  I  had  enclosed  on  a  Potato-leaf. 
Their  activity  in  making  punctures  is  astonishing ; 
they  seem  to  stay  a  short  time  to  suck  out  the 
juice,  as  one  of  them  made  five  punctures,  and 
the  other  two,  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half,  all 
of  which  were  clearly  observable  ;  some  of  the  Potato 
foliage  I  have  seen  thus  punctured  on  the  underside  as 
quickly  as  a  village  green  would  be  with  a  drove  of  pigs 
without  rings  in  their  snouts,  and  has  a  somewhat 
similar  appearance  in  one  stage.  It  is  of  little  utility 
to  search  for  the  offender,  or  cause  of  the  disease. 
Where  it  is  already  visible  to  a  casual  observer,  in  the 
shape  of  blotchings,  gangrene,  putridity,  mildew,  &c, 
the  real  cause  will  not  then  be  found.  The  real 
offenders  must  be  searched  for  on  the  most  healthy 
parts,  and  if  they  are  there  to  be  found,  the  crop  is 
sure  to  be  considerably  injured,  if  not  a  to'al  failure. 
I  discovered  the  very  insect  above  described  last  year, 
but  I  could  not  imagine  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  ; 
but  its  again  making  its  appearance  this  year  so  early  in 
the  hothouses,  pits,  and  frames,  hooped  beds,  borders, 
quarters,  and  every  field  and  garden,  and  on  every  spe- 
cimen sent  me  from  a  distance,  I  began  to  have  a  very 
strong  suspicion  of  him,  and  that  this  is  the  real  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  I  am  fully  satisfied.  Where  soot- 
water  and  charcoal-dust  is  applied,  it  either  kills  or 
drives  them  away ;  but  as  to  Tobacco-smoke,  it  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  more  effect  of  this  insect  than  it  would 
on  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner.  Whether  it  is  a  small 
locust  or  fhrips  I  cannot  say  ;  but  as  to  its  ravages, 
there  may  yet  be  hopes  that  they  may  be  stopped,  and 
that  this  useful  vegetable  will  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the 
country.  Atmospheric  changes  and  variations  of 
seasons  have  an  astonishing  effect  on  retarding  or 
entirely  stopping  the  ravages  of  insects. 

I  hope  precaution  has  been  taken  to  provide  abund- 
ance of  good  winter  vegetables.  Where  this  has  not 
been  fully  attended  to,  Swede  Turnips  should  be  trans- 
planted, the  bulbs  of  which,  by  good  management,  may 
be  grown  large,  and  will  be  found  useful  food  for  ani- 
mals, while  a  sufficient  quantity  could  be  saved  to  pro- 
duce greens  for  culinary  purposes.  Large  strong 
bulbs,  too,  of  the  white  kinds  of  Turnips  in  sufficient 
quantity  should  be  timely  procured  in  autumn,  a'jd 
planted  in  rows  15  or  18  inches  apart  each  way,  on 
sloping  banks.  It  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  useful 
wholesome  Greens  they  will  thus  produce,  and  vevy  early 
too,  by  the  above  management;  but  after  »',,|,  for  all 
purposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato,  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  with  good  culture,  will  equal  the  Parsnip, 
which  I  took  care  to  abundantly  provir1^  with  Carrots 
and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  against  thp>  emergency.  But 
this  is  not  the  season  of  the  year  t0  De  talking  about 
those  articles  ;  but  let  every  one  p- aj  tne;r  shoulder  to  the 
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wheel,  and  crop  their  vacant  ground  now  willi  tho  best 
kinds  of  winter  Cabbage,  &c  ,  as  previously  recom- 
mended.— James  Barnes,  Bicton  Garden,  July  25. 


STATE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

(From  our  oivn  Correspondents.) 

Aberdeen. — Disease  (which  was  slight  here  last  year,  and 
late  in  appearing)  already  manifesting  itself,  and  with  great 
virulence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  town  ;  and  extending 
its  ravages  through  several  parishes  along  the  course  of  the 
Bee ;  and  even  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Don,  and  on  tho  higher 
land,  the  disease  has  broken  out ;  the  soil  gravelly.  Produce 
of  sets  from  tho  Azores  as  yet  lookshealthy. — A.  II.,  Caskieben, 
Aug.  1. 

'  Cheshire. — Scarce  a  plant  but  what  is  more  or  less  affected ; 
in  the  cottage  gardens  worse  than  last  year. —  W.  Bcgnell,  Nant- 
Vlich,  Aug.  3. 

Chichester Crops  in  this  neighbourhood  looking  remark- 
ably healthy  at  present.  Somo  diggers  informed  me  yesterday 
that  they  have  observedno  indications  of  disease. — W.  Watkins, 
August  5. 

Devonshire, — Disease  in  the  west  of  England  worse  than 
last  year  ;  every  field  attacked.  Some  cutting  the  haulm  down 
to  prevent  its  spreading, —  IV.  E.  B.,  Plymouth,  Aug.  4. Pota- 
toes so  much  diseased,  the  farmers  meditate  ploughing  them 
up,  and  sowing  Turnips. — Newton  Abbott,  Aug.  4. 

Dorsetshire.— In  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid- 
port  and  Beaminster  disease  fearfully  extensive  ;  scarcely  one 
root  escaping  ;  my  autumn-planted  Potatoes  at  present  unaf- 
fected ;  early  ones  slightly  diseased  ;  Buxton  and  Early-frame 
Kidneys  not  at  all ;  seedlings  from  a  black  Kidney,  from  Cum- 
berland, attacked,  but  those  grown  from  my  own  seed  at  pre- 
sent quite  sound ;  the  best  remedy  pulling  up  the  diseased 
stalks. — H.  B.  Mason,  Aug.  4. 

East  Lothian.  —  Disease  progressing  rapidly ;  some  in 
gardeus  with  not  a  leaf  on  the  stems,  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  frosted.  Tubers  not  as  yet  affected. — A.  Shearer,  Yestcr, 
Aug.  4. 

Essex. — Disease  almost  universal,  both  in  cottage  and  other 
gardens. — Brentwood,  Aug.  4, 

1  Fifeshire. — Both  garden  and  field  crops  already,  to  a  great 
extent,  more  or  less  diseased ;  produce  from  tubers  brought 
from  Spain,  London,  Ross-shire,  and  Shetland,  all  diseased. 
Seedlings  alike  affected. — It.  B.  D,,  Aug.  3. 

Gloucestershire. — Disease  spreading;  slightly  upon  light 
or  poor  soils  ;  but  upon  good  and  also  wet  land,  crops  will  be 

very  bad. — S.   Cottier,    Witney,  Aug.  3. Crop   universally 

blighted  in  this  parish,  the  extent  of  which  is  about  1 1,000  acres. 

A  dreadful  stench  in  the  evening E.  A.    Ommaney,  Vicar, 

Chew  Magna,  Bristol,  Aug.  5. 

Hants. — Every  field  more  or  less  affected  with  prevailing 
disease.  Many  early  varieties  with  not  a  particle  of  green 
foliage  on  them.    Winter  sorts  less  affected. — J.  H.,  Aug.  o. 

Herefordshire. — Disease  very  general  in  the  cottage  gar- 
dens, and  worse  to  all  appearance  than  last  year  ;  every  variety 
attacked  ;  some  that  were  quite  free  from  it  last  year  ;  a  few 
rows  from  diseased  sets  not  worse  than  others  from  sound 
tubers.  Field  crops  do  not  as  yet  show  the  disease  so  much  as 
those  in  gardens. — R.  M.  Lingwood,  Lyston,  near  Boss,  Aug.  3. 

Jersey.  —  I  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
great  difference  in  the  present  state  of  the  crop  to  the  disease 
of  last  year.  Indeed  there  is  no  disease  in  the  tuber,  the  haulm 
and  tops  are  withered,  owing  to  the  very  hot  scorching  weather, 
and  the  violent  rains  and  gales,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
haulm  is  not  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Wheat  crop  is  abun- 
dant, and  very  good,  the  produce  about  one-half  more  than 
last  year,  which  was  one-third  below  an  average  crop. — 
W.  W.  Childers,  Aug.  5. 

Kent. — Disease  reappearing ;  which  is  nearly  a  month 
later  than  last  year. — J.  M.,  August  5. 

Norfolk. — Disease  prevalent ;  many  mowing  off  the  haulm. 
In  every  case  autumn-planted  ones  have  escaped;  while  those 
planted  in  spring,  from  carefully  preserved  sets,  have  been 
affected.  Produce  from  eyes,  taken  from  unsound  tubers,  ap- 
parently sound. — Subscriber,  Aug.  4. 

Nottinghamshire.— In  the  parish  of  Sutton-on-Trent,  dis- 
ease has  shown  itself  in  some  places,  but  nothing  of  conse- 
quence at  present ;  some  plots  showing  symptoms,  others  look- 
ing quite  well. — D.,  Aug.  4.  Disease  showing  itself  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Somersetshire. — Potatoes  not  only  rotting,  but  they  do  not 
grow  ;  tops  turning  black  in  fields  and  gardens  very  generally. 
Somo  sets  of  "  Farmers'  glories"  from  an  uninfected  part  of 
the  country,  and  planted  on  uninfected  ground,  badly  diseased. 
—B:  J.  B.,  Aug.  3. 

Surrey. — Potatoes  in  most  of  the  cottage  gardens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  diseased,  commencing,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  instances,  about  the  25th  of  July ;  tubers  as  yet  but 
little  affected  ;  disease  less  virulent  than  last  year.  When  dis- 
ease manifested  itself  I  pulled  up  the  haulm  ;  *a  good  plan  with 
all  early  and  second  early  sorts.  Tubers  to  be  left  in  the  ground 
till  autumn  ;  then  taken  up  and  stored.  Late  varieties  denuded 
of  foliage  to  be  taken  for  present  use. — J.  B.  Wliiling,  JDeepdene, 
Aug.  5. 

Sussex. — In  several  parts  of  the  county  disease  worse  than 
it  was  last  year. — H.  W. 

Warwickshire.  —  Scarcely  a  sound  Potato  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. Early  and  late  rapidly  decaying,  many  commenced 
mowing  the  tops  off. — W.  Brown,  Merevale,  Aug.  6. 

Yorkshire.— I  cannot  hear  anything  of  Potato  disease.  Win- 
ter Potatoes  looking  well ;  some  early  kinds  had  their  tops  in- 
jured by  frost;  but  certainly  there  is  no  disease. — C.  C.,Aug.  2. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Cattleya  Harrisoniana.  ■ —  At  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Kew,  is  a  specimen  of  this,  much  superior  to 
anything  I  could  have  imagined  C.  Harrisoniana  to 
have  attained.  It  was,  in  point  of  size,  a  goodly  mass, 
growing  in  the  new  Orchid-house,  in  one  of  Mr.  Beck's 
oblong  slate  boxes.  The  finest  pseudo-bulbs  were  about 
2  feet  long  ;  one  of  them  was  surmounted  by  a  flower- 
scape  a  foot  in  length,  having  six  expanded  flowers  ; 
others  bore  a  less  number,  producing  in  all  1 9  perfect, 
large,  highly-coloured  flowers  on  one  plant,  with  10 
others  in  different  stages  of  development.  Is  it  not  a 
fine  specimen  ? — Z.,  July  30. 

Blights. — I  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks  which 
I  have  made  on  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  pre- 
viously to  the  blights  which  destroyed  our  Potato  crops 
last  year,  and  which  have  so  seriously  injured  our  Hop 
plantations,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Fruit.  In  many  localities 
not  even  the  Spruce  Fir  trees  have  escaped  this  season. 
Last  year,  a  few  days  before  any  disease  appeared  on 
the  Potatoes,  a  dense  cloud,  resembling  in  appearance 
a  thick  fog,  overspread  the  entire  country.  It,  how- 
ever, differed  from  a  common  fog  or  mist,  being  quite 
dry,  and  having  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  season, 
when  the  Hops  had  reached  about  4  feet  high  on  their 
poles,  a  similar  cloud  to  the  one  before  mentioned 
came  from  the  same  quarter,  but  more  dense  and  fetid. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Hop  bines  and  leaves 


were  completely  covered  with  vermin,  as  were  also  the 
Peas,  Beans,  and  Apple  and  Cherry  orchards.  Now, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  tlio  clouds  alluded  to 
were  dense  masses  of  animalcukc,  but  individually  so 
minute  as  to  elude  the  most  powerful  microscopic  in- 
spection.— A   Subscriber,  Burstead  House. 

Disease  in  Conifers. — I  observed  (p.  479),  that  Mr. 
Bailey  calls  attention  to  a  disease  in  some  Spruce  Firs, 
assuming  the  drought  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  1 
can  hardly  imagine  the  drought  of  this  season  to  have 
occasioned  the  seared  appearance  observed  by  Mr.  B., 
but  I  would  attribute  the  effect  to  the  mildew  so  gene- 
rally affecting  the  Conifers  last  season. — Jas.  Barnes. 
To  Flower  Tall  Cacti. — I  send  you  flowers  of  a 
Cereus,  which  is  known  by  the  specific  name  of  C. 
pentagonus  ;  it  is,  however,  only  pentagonous  for  about 
5  feet  from  the  root  upwards ;  then  for  about  5  feet 
more  it  is  hexagouous,  and  then  becomes  heptagonous. 
The  plant  is  above  16  feet  high  ;  it  has  been  better 
flowered  this  season  than  usual.  We  seldom  have  had 
more  than  three  or  four  upon  it  in  a  seasou  until  this 
year.  The  plant  having  been  placed  against,  and  tied 
to  one  of  the  pillars  which  supports  the  cornice  of  the 
conservatory,  when  the  top  reached  the  cornice  at  the 
height  of  16  feet,  it  was  under  the  lower  edge,  and 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Knowing  that  Cereus  specio- 
cissimus  flowers  freer  when  the  points  of  the.  stems  are 
bruised  bo  as  to  stop  their  growth,  induced  me  to  leave 
the  plant  with  its  top  placed  where  it  could  get  no 
further.  It  gradually  began  to  show  by  the  bending  of 
the  stem  near  the  top  that  it  was  fast  against  the  under 
side  of  the  cornice,  and  was  suffered  to  remain  so  until 
three  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  released  ;  the  top  was 
then  rising  above  2  inches  where  it  had  been  confined. 
The  plant  when  released  had  sixteen  flower-buds  upon 
it,  which  have  continued  opening  in  succession  ever 
since.  Whether  the  compressing  of  the  top  be  the 
cause  of  its  flowering  so  fine  this  season  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Malting  mention  of  the  circumstance,  however, 
may  induce  others  to  try  similar  experiments  upon  the 
tall  kinds  of  Cereus  that  seldom  flower.  —  David 
Cameron,  Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham. 

Fuchsia  Scrratifolia. — This  interesting  and  distinct 
3pecies  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  from  its  producing  such  a  profusion  of  large 
and  brilliant  glossy  flowers,  which  contrast  admirably 
with  its  dark-green  and  ample  foliage.  In  regard  to 
culture,  it  may  not  be  ueedless  to  observe  that,  where 
mediocrity  is  the  only  point  aimed  at,  it  is  a  plant  not 
at  all  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but,  under  good 
management,  it  has  a  most  imposing  effect.  Early  in 
January  a  small  plant,  established  in  a  4-inch  pot,  was 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  induce  a  reaction  of  the 
roots  prior  to  its  being  repotted  into  a  6-inch  pot, 
which  was  done  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  the  plant 
assumed  a  healthy  and  robust  habit.  The  proportions  of 
soil  used  were,  equal  parts  of  well-decomposed  manure 
and  light  turfy  loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous 
peat  and  sand  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  used  in  as 
rough  state  as  possible.  After  potting,  it  was  removed 
to  a  moist  stove,  where  a  temperature  of  55°  by  day, 
and  45°  by  night,  was  maintained  ;  and  ventilation  par- 
tially given  in  the  morning  to  exclude  damp.  Syring, 
ing  was  had  recourse  to  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  atmosphere  became  warmed ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  sufficiently  early  for  the  moisture  to  be  dried 
up  before  night-fall.  Towards  the  middle  of  March  it 
was  growing  vigorously,  being  1£  feet  high,  and  was 
ready  to  receive  its  final  shift,  which  was  into  a 
12-inch  pot,  adding  more  turfy  loam  than  was  used  pre- 
viously. When  repotted  it  was  removed  to  the  same 
situation,  and  placed  close  to  the  glass ;  during 
this  period  the  temperature  was  increased  to  75°  by 
day  and  65°  by  night,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  di- 
luted manure  water  was  used,  syringing  frequently  in 
the  absence  of  sunlight,  and  shading  when  necessary 
in  midday,  for  it  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  ex- 
cessive heat,  especially  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
is  not  kept  up  to  counteract  perspiration.  After 
its  growth  was  completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  high,  dry 
temperature,  to  induce  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  pre- 
vious to  flowering  ;  in  a  few  days  after  being  removed 
to  the  above  situation,  the  ends  of  the  lateral  and  ter- 
minal shoots  were  studded  with  blossom  buds  ;  before 
they  expanded,  the  plant  was  removed  to  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  gradually  hardened  until  air 
was  admitted  all  night,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  heighten  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  when  bloomed  in  close, 
confined  situations.  On  June  2  its  central  stem  was 
5  feet  high,  and  four  principal  shoots  at  equal  distances 
around  it,  each  being  4J  feet  in  height,  with  upwards 
of  60  lateral  branches,  which  made  it  an  uniform  plant, 
upwards  of  3£  feet  in  diameter,  each  shoot  producing 
from  15  to  30  splendid  flowers,  and  densely  clothed 
with  foliage  down  to  the  pot.  In  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed varieties  of  F.  serratifolia,  the  various  modes  of 
culture  makes  it  decidedly  different  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance ;  for  a  plant  grown  in  a  moist  stove,  from  which 
a  cutting  was  struck,  grown,  and  flowered  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  differed  very  considerably  from  the  one 
(its  parent)  subjected  to  greenhouse  treatment  during 
the  expansion  of  its  flowers. —  Thomas  Davis,  Plants- 
man,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge. 

Rats. — My  house  has  for  12  months  been  infested 
with  these  voracious  visitors.  I  tried  by  traps,  poisons, 
fried  cork,  and  every  other  likely  remedy  to  kill  or 
banish  them,  but  without  success,  till  I  tried  the  follow- 
ing plan  :— I  placed  stages  so  that  the  rats  on  approach- 
ing the  end  had  to  jump  down,  to  reach  the  floor,  about 


14  inches  ;  I  allowed  them  a  few  nights  to  get  used  to 
theee  new  walks;  then  I  placed  a  large  earthenware 
mug,  well  glazed  inside  and  about  half-filled  with  water, 
so  that  in  jumping  from  the  stages  they  would  get  into 
tho  water  ;  in  this  situation  they  only  survive  about 
three  hours.  The  first  week  made  such  havoc  upon 
their  forces  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops  have, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  family,  left  the  camp, 
and  "retired  from  the  stage."—  Veritas,  Manchester, 
August  5. 

Phosphoric  Rat  Poison. — I  have  noticed  the  remarks 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  25th,  respecting 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  rats  to  eat  the  phosphoric 
poison.  I  think  in  most  instances  it  results  from  using 
too  much  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  in  excess  is  most 
disagreeable  ;  about  twenty  drops  to  four  ounces  of  the 
mixture  being  quite  sufficient.  A  friend  of  mine  made 
a  similar  complaint  as  your  correspondent ;  but  after 
mixing  it  in  the  proportions  I  name,  and  placing  it  for 
two  nights  in  a  barn,  from  which  Wheat  had  just  been 
removed,  he  picked  up  on  the  second  morniog  thirty- 
three  dead  rats,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  at  least  an 
equal  number  died  in  their  holes.— E.  Purser,  40,  New 
Bridge- street,  Aug.  G. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — I  enclose  a  leaf  of  a  Vegetable 
Marrow,  which  was  attacked  as  you  see  the  day  before 
the  thunder-storm.  And  the  same  time  last  year,  just 
before  a  day  of  Aurora  Borealis  appearance  (imme- 
diately after  which  I  heard  the  first  complaint  of  the 
Potato  disease),  mine,  i.  e.  Vegetable  Marrows,  were 
similarly  attacked,  and  gradually  died  away  ;  the  leaves 
crumbling  to  dried  powder.  la  it  electrical  ?  I  should 
say  that  one  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  the  only  one  that 
I  could  save  for  seed,  showed  the  same  marks,  and 
rotted  away  in  the  house  about  Chrismas  day. — 
Montgomeriides.  [This  leaf  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  dryness,  and  nothing  more.  As  thunder-storms 
are  ofien  preceded  by  a  very  high  temperature  and  a 
dry  air  it  is  not  surprising  that  leaves  should  seem  to 
suffer  by  a  storm,  although  in  fact  their  injury  has  been 
caused  by  an  event  anterior  to  it.] 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  ]Villows. — I  had  hoped 
that  you  would  have  seen  through  this  ridiculous  story, 
and  not  have  given  it  currency.  I  know  the  locality- 
well  ;  and  I  know  also  that  it  is  the  constant  practice 
of  boys  in  their  summer  ramblings  to  set  on  fire,  with  a 
burning-glass  or  otherwise,  the  decayed  soft  parls  of 
the  Willow,  which  soon  present  the  appearance  so 
graphically  described  in  the  paragraph  in  question. 
Were  the  effects  due  to  spontaneous  combustion,  should 
we  not  hear  of  many  similar  instances  among  the  thou- 
sands of  pollard  Willows  which  grow  in  the  Fen  dis- 
tricts 1  As  it  is,  we  never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  villages,  where 
boys  display  to  each  other  the  wonderful  powers  of 
burning-lens,  or  the  much  mGre  mischievous  properties 
of  lucifer  matches. — R.  J.  B. 

Scarlet  Runner.  —  What  causes  the  blossoms  of 
Scarlet  Runners  to  fall  off  ere  the  fruit  is  set  ?  Here 
in  the  neighbourhood  [of  London  I  have  observed  for 
the  last  10  years  that  sometimes  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
and  this  year  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  blossoms  have 
set.  In  the  Midland  Counties,  where  I  formerly  lived, 
I  never  observed  this  evil.  I  have  tried  everything 
that  I  could  think  of,  as  manuring,  watering,  stopping, 
guano,  &c,  without  any  advantage.  I  should  say  I 
have  lost  millions  of  blossoms  the  last  six  weeks. — 
Montgomeriides.     [Probably  the  rcots  get  dry.] 

Potatoes  Sprouting  again. — There  appears  to  be  an 
excited  and  unnatural  state  of  vegetation  in  the  early 
growths  of  the  Potato  this  year,  which  before  its  arrival 
at  maturity  forces  out  its  sprouts  or  buds,  upon 
which  fresh  tubers  are  formed,  and  these  in  turn  emit 
their  embryo  shoots,  and  exhibit  the  strange  phenome- 
non of  a  young  growing  crop  keeping  pace  with  its 
parent  stock,  or,  as  I  may  say,  three  generalions  of 
tubers  growing  from  the  same  stem.  I  have  by  me 
now  a  Potato  nearly  full  grown,  to  which  are  attached 
by  strong  shoots  four  lesser  ones,  the  size  of  large  green 
Walnuts,  and  a  very  great  number  of  young  ones  just 
formed,  no  larger  than  full  grown  Peas,  but  all  in  a 
most  healthy  condition,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
one  instance  the  bud  of  the  parent  tuber,  before  it  had 
perfected  its  young  stem,  shot  out  (so  to  speak)  upon 
the  other  side,  and  there  formed  a  fresh  stem  or  tuber, 
giving  the  appearance  of  two  young  Potatoes  hanging 
by  a  chain  below  each  other  from  the  parent  one.  I 
may  add  that  where  tills  singular  feature  exhibits  itself, 
I  can  trace  no  symptoms  of  disease.  I  had  planted  my 
sets  upon  the  old  lazy-bed  system,  on  well  prepared 
ground,  but  it  appears  that  this  season  the  Potato  is 
inclined  to  show  itself  more  active  in  character  than  is 
consistent  with  the  production  of  a  good  crop.— 
T.  S.,  Romsey,  Hants. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  for  Cabbages. — Not  having 
sufficient  rotted  dung  to  dress  all  my  land  for  Cabbages, 
I  planted  nine  rows  with  superphosphate  of  lime  mixed 
with  double  its  bulk  of  ashes.  Boys  attended  the 
dibblers,  and  as  a  plant  was  placed  in  the  hole  the  boy 
put  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture  round  it,  the  men 
then  pressed  the  plant  firmly.  Those  plants  put  in  with 
the  mixture  are  so  superior  to  those  planted  on  well 
prepared  farm-yard  dung,  that  each  now  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  half  a  mile  distance ;  expense  trifling, 
compared  with  dung. — Lewes. 

Potatoes  in  Moss  Land. — In  regard  to  Potatoes  suf- 
fering from  the  disease  in  Moss  this  year,  I  hasten  to 
inform  you  that  it  has  heeu  remarked  as  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  in  this  neighbourhood  for  miles 
round,  that  the  Moss  lands,  which  were  last  year  in  a 
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great  measure  exempt  from  the  disease,  have  this  year 
suffered  most  ;  and  this  I  have  seen  myself.  Last 
week  several  patches  of  bog  Potatoes  had  then-  stalks 
completely  withered  up,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  Po- 
tatoes  in  the  uplands.  Within  the  last  eight  days  I 
have  been  in  more  than  a  hundred  Potato  gardens,  and 
not  one  patch,  however  small,  but  displayed  more  or 
less  the  plague-spot  in  stalk  or  leaf;  and  I  have  had  re- 
ports to  a  considerably  greater  extent,  which  all  agree 
that  no  land  of  any  description  has  escaped,  nor  Pota- 
toes of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  this  I  find,  and  I 
believe  it  is  general,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the 
plant  to  form  roots  and  not  tubers  ;  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  Potatoes,  of  small  size  for  the  time  of  year,  under 
each  stalk,  and  very  seldom  any,  or  at  least  very  much 
fewer  than  usual  at  this  season  of  those  small  young 
Potatoes  that  are  found  on  the  stalk,  and  useless  from  their 
size.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  we  might  avoid  the 
disease  by  planting  sprouts ;  this  I  believe  is  not  so.  Mine, 
planted  without  the  set  from  a  bed,  are  fully  as  much 
diseased  as  others,  and  the  second  shoots  from  the  same 
sets  are  in  the  same  stage  of  disease  as  the  first  ones. 
It  is  useless  now,  however,  to  talk  of  the  disease,  the 
cause  is  too  general  in  its  effects  to  be  either  within  our 
control,  or  even  perhaps  attainable  to  our  knowledge.  In 
this  we  have  a  key  for  the  absurdities  that  have  been 
set  forth.  What  we  have  now  to  attend  to  is  to  pro- 
vide some  things  as  substitutes,  and  to  press  the  adop- 
tion of  them  to  meet  the  pressure  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  we  in  Ire'and  will  send  you  no  corn,  no  pigs  ;  the 
landlords  will  be  without  rent,  the  manufacturers  with- 
out a  market,  and  the  Government  without  a  revenue. 
I  am  trying  to  urge  on  in  Ireland  the  saving  of  early 
Cabbage  seed  as  the  first  step,  the  season  for  so  doing 
being  now  at  hand,  but  am  generally  met  by  ridiculous 
objections  from  those  who  will  not  attempt  to  provide 
any  substitute,  and  are  unprepared  with  any  expedient. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  Walcheren  Broccoli  might 
be  sown  now  to  come  in  in  May.  I,  with  you,  foresaw 
the  continuance  of  the  disease,  .and  urged  as  far  as  I 
could  on  the  public  press  measures  to  meet  it,  but  none 
have  been  adopted.  Among  others,  were  Beans  and  grain 
crops  at  intervals  among  fallow  crops  of  Parsnips, 
Turnips,  &c,  and  Broccoli  for  the  ensuing  spring. 
I  have  about  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  Wilcove  and 
Legg's  Late  White  either  planted  or  pricked  out,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  I  am  the  only  man  in  Ireland  who 
has  planted  one  extra  plant  this  year.  I  am  sowing 
seed  for  early  Cabbages,  so  as  to  give  me  30,000  or 
40,000  plants,  and  I  hold  in  Granard  but  one  Irish 
acre  of  land.  I  would  say  to  every  gentleman  and  man 
of  intelligence  in  Ireland,  go  and  do  likewise  in  propor- 
tion to  your  means.  Oats  should  be  sown  before  win- 
ter ;  and  if  we  could  depend  upon  a  mild  winter,  in  warm 
and  sheltered  places,  Barley.  I  reaped  to  get  it  out  of 
my  way,  a  little  sown  in  my  garden  last  autumn,  three 
weeks  ago,  quite  green,  but  which  has  ripened  since.  I 
send  a  grain,  which  you  will  see  is  pretty  full,  the  rest 
I  shall  sow  shortly  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  hardy 
variety  ;  it  is  the  Chevalier.  Beans  :  the  Mazagan 
might  be  also  sown  in  autumn.  Lettuces  :  although  I 
hardly  dare  mention  them  in  Ireland,  yet  the  country 
children  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  bother  me  for 
them.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  discovered  a 
curious  phenomenon,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  growth  in 
the  decaying  stalks,  not  only  below  but  above  the  part 
affected,  and  this  even  in  some  of  the  worst  cases, where 
the  stalk  is  discoloured  and  brittle  in  many  places,  and 
where  the  whole  plant  appeared  diseased  in  almost  every 
part ;  I  discovered  the  fresh  vegetation,  also,  in  a  dis- 
eased stalk  which  had  been  pulled  some  days,  and  ap- 
peared withered  throughout.  It  is  not  in  only  a  few 
stalks  that  I  discover  this  fresh  vegetation,  but  in  every 
stalk  in  f  of  an  Irish  acre  of  ground.  In  some  the 
brown  blotch  is  in  a  contiuued  length  of  6  inches,  and 
even  in  some  cases  a  foot.  Am  I  too  sanguine  in  the 
hope  that  this  affords  us  a  prospect  of  a  possibility  of 
the  Potato  rallying  ?— J.  W.  M.  Goodiff,  Granard. 
[We  fear  that  no  consolation  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
fact.] 

Foreign   Correspondence. 

Stockholm,  Jul;/  21,  1846.— From  Copenhagen  we 
crossed  over  to  Gottenburgh.  We  came  from  thence 
here  by  the  canal,  and  have  been  up  to  Upsala,  so  that 
all  we  have  seen  of  Sweden  belongs  to  the  region  of  low 
granite  ridges,  or  rather  irregularly  projecting  rocks, 
interspersed  with  little  plains  rather  than  valleys,  and 
numerous  lakes  of  the  most  irregular  shapes"  full  of 
rocky  islands.  These  rocks  about  Gottenburgh  are 
mostly  nearly  bare,  and  the  crops  in  the  intervening 
arable  land  appear  very  poor  after  those  of  Sealand  ; 
they  are  said,  however,  to  have  suffered  much  this  year 
from  a  drought  of  several  weeks,  and  the  rains  have 
now  come  too  late  to  do  much  good,  at  least  to  the  Rye, 
which  is  there  still  the  principal  crop  ;  the  Barley  and 
Oats  were  still  young  enough  to  benefit  by  the  wet.  As 
we  got  further  inland  towards  the  Wenern  lake  the 
rocks  are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  Pine  and  Fir,  and 
the  vegetation  of  the  hollows  is  much  finer,  though  the 
soil  stdl  appears  rather  poor.  Here  we  come  into  the 
country  which  supplies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  so-called 
Norway  deals.  The  best  in  Sweden  come  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Wermland  and  other  large  tracts  of  country 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Wenern.  From  Gotten- 
burgh to  the  Wenern,  and  even  to  the  Wettern,  we  met 
a  great  number  of  vessels  loaded  with  planks,  and  rafts 
of  larger  timber,  going  down  the  Gotha  canal  to  Gotten- 
burgh, where  they  are  shipped  on  board  Norwegian 
vessels,   which  come  there  chiefly  in  spring,  and  are 


taken  to  England  as  Norway  deals,  to  the  Mediterranean 
as  Bois  du  Nord.  The  Pinus  sylvestris  of  the  best  quality 
grows  "on  granite  rocks,  where  there  seems  usually  to 
be  no  soil  at  all,  the  roots  getting  down  into  fissures, 
and  in  these  situations  (he  trees  sometimes  attain  a  very 
large  size,  though  their  growth  is  of  course  exceedingly 
slow.  Further  east  again,  as  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  soil  becomes  much  richer,  though  still  of  the  same 
nature.  The  crops  in  the  plains  and  hollows  are  very 
fine,  and  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  is  cultivated,  but  the 
timber  is  of  quicker  growth  and  not  so  good.  In  the 
south  of  Sweden,  in  Schoiieu  (or  Scania)  the  country  is 
said  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Sealand,  and  the  crops 
all  to  be  very  fine  this  year.  Haymaking  has  been 
going  on  everywhere  where  we  have  been  ;  it  is  not 
near  all  in  in  this  neighbourhood  and  at  Upsala.  The 
crops  are  in  some  places  heavy,  and  the  weather  uncer- 
tain ;  but  to  facilitate  the  drying,  I  have  seen  in  several 
places  the  hay  hung,  as  it  were,  over  horizontal  poles, 
placed  two  or  three  one  over  the  other  in  long  rows,  a 
new  method  said  to  answer  very  well  in  changeable 
weather  when  the  hay  is  long.  I  see  very  few  artifi- 
cial Grasses  cultivated,  except  Clover,  nor  any  roots 
scarcely  but  Potatoes.  A  good  deal  of  the  Clover  is 
Trifolium  hybridum,  a  species  very  common  here,  wild, 
and  when  cultivated  it  grows  tall  like  the  common  red 
Clover,  with  the  flower  more  like  that  of  the  white  creep- 
ing Clover.     The  smell  of  a  field  in  flower  is  delicious. 

The  taste  for  gardening  is  much  on  the  increase  in 
Sweden  ;  and  the  gardens  are  improving,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drawbacks  occasioned  as  well  by  the  climate  as 
by  the  want  of  communication  and  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing novelties,  which  they  can  scarcely  obtain  but 
from  Booth's,  of  Flottbeck.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gottenburgh  several  neatly-kept  and  pretty  gardens, 
especially  at  the  pretty  village  of  Oergriider,  are  among 
the  many  indications  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  space  covered  by  the  soil  taken  from  a 
new  canal  making  in  the  town  has  been  laid  out  in 
public  promenades  with  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs. 
On  our  way  here,  and  in  the  excursions  we  have  made, 
many  of  the  country  seats  we  have  passed  appeared  to 
have  gardens  of  some  extent,  often  with  green  and  hot- 
houses, and  generally  with  gravel  walks  made  in  the 
woods.  Many  of  these  seats  or  chateaux,  in  which  the 
upper  classes  in  Sweden  generally  spend  their  summer, 
are  beautifully  situated,  and  the  variety  of  forms 
assumed  by  the  low-wooded  granite  rocks,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  lakes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  give  great 
scope  for  laying  out  picturesque  grounds  ;  although  to 
a  traveller,  after  seeing  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  granite 
rocks  and  Pine  woods,  the  country  has  rather  too  much 
of  sameness.  At  Upsala  we  saw  the  house  and 
garden  where  Linnteus  lived  and  grew  the  plants 
marked  in  his  herbarium  as  H.  U.,  or  Hortus  Up- 
salensis,  but  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  family ;  the 
old  greenhouses,  stone  buildings  with  large  windows, 
are  converted  to  other  purposes,  and  the  only  relics  of 
Linnseus  there  consist  of  some  trees,  especially  a  black 
Poplar  known  to  have  been  planted  by  his  own  hands. 
The  present  Botanic  Garden,  surrounding  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  the  back  of  the  governor's 
palace,  just  out  of  the  town,  was  laid  out  shortly  after 
the  younger  Linnteus's  death.  The  outer  garden  is 
pretty  well  kept,  and  is  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  prome- 
nade, with  thick  shaded  walks,  flowering  shrubs,  &c. 
The  great  vigour  of  vegetation  shows  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  although  neither  that  nor  the  climate  are  said 
to  be  near  so  good  as  on  the  other  side  of  Upsala 
The  tall  Larkspur  (Delphinium  elatum,  I  believe,  or 
exaltatum)  looksmore  like  a  bush  than  a  herbaceous 
plant,  and  forms  tufts  7  or  8  feet  high,  with  at  least  20 
to  30  of  its  handsome  spikes  in  flower  at  once.  Gail- 
lardias  were  much  finer  than  with  us.  Tagetes  sinuata 
(Bartl.),  a  plant  not  cultivated  I  believe  in  England,  is 
a  pretty  species,  and  amongst  the  shrubs  there  is  a 
good  deal  cf  the  Caragana  forming  very  thick  tufts  or 
hedges  now  out  of  flower,  but  from  the  very  great 
quantity  of  seed  pods  must  have  been  very  full,  and 
they  say  it  is  then  very  handsome.  It  is  a  much  neater 
growing  shrub  than  our  Colutea.  The  botanical  part 
of  the  garden,  properly  so  called,  disappointed  me  at 
first.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  glass,  old 
greenhouses,  pits  of  various  sizes,  and  more  modern 
and  light  span-roof  houses,  but  looking  untidy  and 
out  of  repair,  and  the  garden  at  'first  ^appeared  to 
have  more'  weeds  than  anything;  else,  but  upon  going 
through  it  the  collection  of  plants  appeared  to  be  really 
considerable.  Amongst  those  in  flower,  Goodenia 
grandiflora,  which  I  do  not  recollect  in  our  collections, 
was  very  handsome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  Academy  are  several  of  them  very 
fine,  and  all  laid  open  to  the  public,  and  places  of  much 
resort  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Those  I  have  seen 
are  Drottningsholm,  the  largest,  about  5  or  6  miles  from 
the  town  ;  and,  iu  the  immediate  vicinity,  Rosendal, 
Haga,  Carlsberg,  now  the  Military  Academy  ;  and 
Uriesdal,  now  the  Invalid  Hospital.  All  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  lake  scenery,  and  the  drive  round  them, 
winding  amongst  wooded  rocks,  rich  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  country  seats  and  gardens,  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  I  know.  In  making  this  tour,  we  visited  the 
horticultural  establishments  here,  and,  first,  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  situated  partly  within  the 
town,  in  the  northern  suburb.  It  contains  8  or  10 
acres,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Miiller,  the 
head  gardener,  now  absent.  There  is  a  considerable 
collection  here,  but  many  of  the  things  rather  too  bota- 
nical, and  from  the  way  iu  which  it  is  kept,  it  does  not 


look  as  if  so  much  importance  were  attached  to  it  as 
one  would  have  thought.  '1  he  Society  numbers  2000 
members,  at  an  annual  subscription  of  3  dollars  banco 
(about  5s.).  Three  exhibitions  are  held  in  May, 
July,  and  August,  which  are  said  to  be  very 
well  attended,  and  where  medals  are  awarded 
as  prizes,  and,  what  is  not  very  horticultural,  the  gar- 
den is  used  occasionally  on  summer  evenings  for  those 
out-of-door  concerts  which  the  Swedes  as  well  as  the 
Germans  are  so  fond  of.  A  much  better  kept  and  more 
interesting  garden  is  that  of  the  Bergian  Gardener's 
School,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Lundstrom,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  This  establishment  was  founded  originally 
by  the  botanist  and  traveller  Bergius,  and  attached  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  school  of  instruction  for 
gardeners.  The  arrangement  now  made  is  that  the 
academy  lets  the  ground  (for  a  considerable  rent)  to 
Mr.  Lundstrom,  who  is  allowed  to  cultivate  it  as  a  nur- 
sery garden  under  certain  restrictions  and  supervision 
as  to  variety  of  cultivation,  order,  and  neatness,  &c, 
and  who  undertakes  to  instruct  hi  practical  gardening 
a  certain  number  of  pupils  (usually  about  a  dozen),  to 
whom  the  academy  has  lectures  delivered  in  a  building 
erected  for  the  purpose,  containing  also  a  residence  for 
the  lecturer.  Mr.  Lundstrom,  as  gardener,  has  also  a 
very  agreeable  residence  in  the  garden.  The  present 
lecturer  and  superintendent  on  the  part  of  the  academy, 
is  Professor  Wikstrb'm.  Mr.  Lundstrom  is  the  great 
nursery  and  seedsman  of  Stockholm  ;  has  realised  a 
considerable  fortune  ;  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Wasa, 
and  possessor  of  a  landed  estate  and  country  seat.  The 
garden  (that  is  to  say  the  part  cultivated  as  a  nursery) 
contains  about  7  tonners,  a  measure,  I  believe,  larger 
than  our  acre,  and  is  iu  excellent  cultivation,  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  ornamental  as  well 
as  economical,  and  kitchen-garden  plants  all  in  very 
neat  beds  or  rows,  and  all  labelled.  The  establishment 
is  said  to  turn  out  very  good  gardeners. 

The  Agricultural  Academy's  experimental  garden  is 
also  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Stockholm,  and  appears 
to  be  very  well  conducted  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Stinberg,  and  the 
superintendence  and  inspection  of  Professor  Wahlberg, 
who,  unfortunately  for  me,  is  now  absent  on  an 
excursion  in  Scania.  A  considerable  variety  of  corn, 
as  well  as  of  Grasses,  and  other  forage  roots,  &c,  are 
here  cultivated  in  larger  or  smaller  patches,  according 
to  the  particular  object  in  view.  By  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  comparative  cultivation,  the  gardener  finds 
the  Festuea  arundinacea,  Schreb.  (F.  littorea,Wahlenb.), 
the  best  of  all  Grasses,  at  least  for  all  Swedish  soils, 
and  certainly  a  field  of  it  in  this  garden  looked  remark- 
ably well — tall-growing,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  foliage, 
and  the  whole  field  was  very  regular  and  thick,  and 
cattle  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 

I  have,  as  usual,  made  inquiries  here  about  Potatoes, 
which  are  very  much  cultivated  in  Sweden.  The 
disease  last  year  made  considerable  ravages  in  Scania, 
where  it  was  as  bad  as  in  Denmark,  but  northward 
it  was  much  less  prevalent,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  I 
am  assured  that  there  was  no  damage  done  of  any  con- 
sequence. About  Upsala,  Professor  Fries  observed  it, 
and  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He,  though 
a  mycologist,  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  fungus  as  a  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  of  the  disease  this 
year  in  any  part  of  Sweden,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

On  the  subject  of  vegetables,  an  excellent  one  much 
eaten  here,  but  which  we  never  get  in  England,  is  the 
Pois  sabre,  or  Pois  sans  parchemin,  of  which  the  young 
pods  are  eaten  stewed.  They  are  very  sweet,  and 
entirely  without  any  stringiness,  even  when  raw. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  OF  GAR. 
DENERS. 
July  29. — Mr.  Robinson  iu  the  chair.  The  following 
productions  were  exhibited,  viz.,  some  of  Shaw's  early 
Potato,  showing  the  presence  of  the  disease  of  last  year; 
also  some  seedling  Dahlias,  by  Mr.  Pope,  gr.  to  Thos. 
Cubit,  Esq.  Mr.  Wyness,  gr.  to  Her  Majesty,  sent  a 
number  of  seedling  Dahlias,  one  a  very  promising  light 
flower,  of  fine  form,  and  perfectly  distinct ;  likewise 
several  seedling  Fuchsias  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  a  stand  of  24  Verbenas,  and  a  stand  of 
12  Dahlia  blooms  ;  Mr.  Burgess,  some  double  Primula 
sinensis,  and  new  Fuchsias  ;  Mr.  Jones,  gr.  to  Dr. 
Sutherland,  Dahlias  and  French  Marigolds;  and  Mr. 
F.  Moore,  gr.  to  Lord  Auckland,  seedling  Alstroemerias, 
and  a  fine  cut  specimeu  of  Catalpa  syringasfolia,  &c. 
Several  short  discussions  ensued,  principally  on  the 
merits  of  the  productions  present,  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  Associations,  &c.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Society  has  received  the  additional 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. —  W.  Kemp, 
Hon.  Sec. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Aug.  4. —  In  consequence  of  the  glass  lantern  of  the 
meeting  room  having  been  destroyed  by  the  hail-storm 
of  Saturday,  no  meeting  took  place,  as  was  duly  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  papers  ;  nevertheless  several  things 
well  deserving  of  notice,  having  been  sent  from  the 
country,  we  give  the  following  account  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  was  a  cut  specimeu  of  a  new  Les- 
chenaultia,  which  has  been  named  L.  splendens ;  but 
which  is,  perhaps,  L.  laricina.  From  the  same  nursery 
was  also  Pleroma  elegans,  a  very  fine  deep  purple-flowered 
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greenhouse  shrub,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves.     It 
■was  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  who  found  it  in  the  Organ  moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.     The  flowers  con- 
tinue open  for  three  or  four  days.  Of  fruit,  Mr.  Spencer, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowiie,  at  Bowood,  sent  a  mag- 
nificent Melon,  said  to  be  the  true  Ispahan.    It  measured 
19J  in.  in  length,  and  6  in.  in  diam.,  weighed  13  lbs.  7oz 
and  was  of  the  finest  possible  quality.     It  was  stated  to 
have  been  grown  in  a  common  brick  pit,  without  any  fire 
heat,  and  the  same  plants  were  mentioned  to  be  each 
producmg  3  or  -1  similar  fruit.     Three  Providence  Pine- 
apples were  sent  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  Blenheim,   which  were  stated  to  be 
the  produce  of  21  year  old  plants,  grown  in  pots.  They 
weighed  respectively   11  lbs.  8  oz.,  11  lbs.,  and  I)  lbs, 
the  heaviest  measured  22  inches  in  circumference,   and 
the  number  of  pips  was  1 1.     Thev  were  handsome,  well 
formed  fruit,  with  moderate  siz'ed  crowns.      Finally, 
Mr.  James  C.nvie,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill 
House,  Berkshire,  sent  a  Cabul  Melon   weighing  about 
7J-  lbs.,  which  had  been  raised  in  a  pit  heated°by  fer- 
menting material. 
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Ifabicfos. 

A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries  and  Origins.  By 
John  Beekmann.  Fourth  Edit.,  carefully  revised 
and  enlarged  by  W.  Francis,  P.L.D.,  F.L.S.  ;  and 
J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.,  F.L.S.     Vol.  1.      Svo.     Bohn. 

A.  book  so  well  known  and  universally  esteemed  as  that 


excel  that  promised  by  Catullus  to  a  friend,  with  the 
assurance  that  his  mistress  had  received  it  from  Venus 
and  her  Cupids,  and  that  when  he  smelt  it  he  would 
wish  to  become  all  nose  : 

Nam  unguentum  dabo  quod  mens  puellre 
Donarunt  Veneres  Cupidinesque, 
Jtuo.l  tu  quom  olfacies.  deos  rogabis, 
Tutum  ut  te  faciant,  Fabulle,  nasum. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  both  taste  and 
It  was  stated  to    smell  depend  very  much  upon  imagination.     We  know 
-    that  many  articles  of  food,  as  well  °as  spices,  are  more 
valued   on   account   of  their    scarcity   and    costliness 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.     Hence  things  of  less 
value,  which   approach   near   to   them  in  quality,  are 
sought   after  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them ;  and  thus  a  particular   taste   or  smell   becomes 
fashionable.     Brandy  and   tobacco  were  at  first  recom- 
mended as  medicines  ;  they  were  therefore  much  used, 
and  by  continual  habit  people  at  length  found  a  plea- 
sure m  these  potent  and  almost  nauseating  artie'es  of 
luxury      Substances  which  gratify  the  smell  become, 
nevertheless,  like  the  colour  of  cloths,  oft  unfashionable 
when   they  grow  too   common.      Certain   spiceries,  in 
which   our   ancestors   delighted,  are   unsupportable  to 
their  descendants,  whose  nerves  are  weak  and  more  deli- 
cate ;  and  yet  many  of  the  present  generation  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  strong  smells  of  various  kiuds, 
by  gradually  using  them  more  and  more,  till  they  have 
at  length  become  indispensable  wants.  Some  have  taken 
snuff  rendered  so  sharp  by  powdered  glass,  salts,  anti- 
mony, sugar  of  lead,  and  other  poisonous  drugs,  that  the 
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rf  Beekmann  requires  no  editorial  introduction."^    o^^^^r^Tel^^Z^^lVeT^ 
it  once  among  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  works    destroyed  bv  it 
;hat  have  nrneeedpH  frnm   fTio  ii.. ,..,.-,..    Mi. — i       c  r~..        tc  tu..  c-V*. . 
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;hat  have  proceeded  from  the  German  school.  ~  So  fai- 
ls concerns  the  antiquarian  research  which  is  necessary 
or  illustrating  the  origin  of  inventions,  Beekmann  is 
aid  to  have  almost  exhausted  his  subject ;  but  in 
Jther  respects  there  was  room  for  the  application  of 
»ore  modern  knowledge  than  his  own.  The  present 
editors  have  undertaken  to  bring  the  subject  down  to 
he  present  day  (Beekmann  died  in  1811),  and  to  make 
uch  alterations  in  the  language  and  opinions  of  the 
mthor  as  the  advance  of  science  has  rendered  indis- 
lensible.  Better  men  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
esult  of  their  labour  is  a  work  possessing  all  the  merit 
f  the  original,  none  of  its  defects,  and  many  important 
eatures  of  its  own.  In  fact  it  supersedes  the  old 
ditions. 
An  extract  or  two  from  the  article  on  Saffron  must 

erve  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  : • 

"  That  the  Latin  word  Crocus  signified  the  same  plant 
rhich  we  at  present  call  Saffron,  and  which,  in  botany,  still 
etains  the  ancient  name,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
een  doubted  ;  and  indeed  I  know  no  reason  why  it 
hould,  however  mistrustful  I  may  be  when  natural  ob- 
ECts  are  given  out  for  those  which  formerly  had  the 
ke  names.  The  moderns  often  applv  ancient  names  to 
nngs  very  different  from  those  which  were  known 
nder  them  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  :  but  what 
'e  read  in  ancient  authors  concerning  Crocus  agrees  in 
rei-y  respect  with  our  Saffron,  and  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
iied  to  any  other  vegetable  production.  Crocus  was  a 
ulbous  plant,  which  grew  wild  in  the  mountains. 
here  were  two  species  of  it,  one  of  which  flowered  in 
>ring,  and  the  other  in  autumn.  The  flowers  of  the 
tter,  which  appeared  earlier  than  the  green  leaves 
lat  remained  through  the  winter,  contained  those  small 
ireads  or  filaments  whieh  were  used  as  a  medicine  and 
paint,  and  employed  also  for  seasoning  various  kinds 
food." 

"  What  in  the  ancient  use  of  Saffron  is  most  dis- 
■rdant  with  our  taste  at  present,  is  the  employing  it  as 
perfume.     Not  only  were  halls,  theatres,  and  courts, 
rough  which  one  wished  to  diffuse  an  agreeable  smell, 
rewed  with  this  plant,  but  it  entered  into  the  eomposi- 
jra  of  many  spirituous  extracts,  which  retained  the 
ime  scent ;    and  these  costly  smelling    waters  were 
ten   made   to   flow  in   small  streams,  which  spread 
road  their  much-admired  odour.     Luxurious  people 
en  moistened  or  filled  with  them  all  those  things  with 
rich  they  were  desirious  of  surprising  their  guests  in 
agreeable  manner,  or  with  which  they  ornamented 
;ir  apartments.     From  Saffron,  with  the  addition  of 
,x  and  other  ingredients,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
'mans  prepared  also  scented  salves,  which  they  used 
the  same  manner  as  our  ancestors  their  balsams. 
I"  Notwithstanding   the   fondness  which  the  ancients 
I  wed  for  the  smell  of  Saffron,  it  does  not  appear  that 
modern  times  it  was  ever  much  esteemed.     As  a 
.-fume,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  as  little  relished  at 
sent  as  the  greater  part  of  the  dishes  of  Apicius— 
:assees  of  sucking  puppies,  sausages,  and  other  parts 
swine,  which  one  could  not  even  mention  with  de- 
iey  in  genteel  company  ;  though  it  certainly  has  the 
le   scent  which   it  had  in   the  time  of  Ovid,  and 
lough  our  organs  of  smelling  are  in  nothing  different 
tn  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  From  parts  of 
world  to  them  unknown,  we  have,  however,  ob- 
■ed  perfumes  which  far  excel  any  with  which  'they 
•e  acquainted.     We  have  new  flowers,  or,  at  least, 
•"e  perfect  kiuds  of  flowers  long  known,  which,  im- 
ved   either   by  art  or  by  accident,  are   superior  in 
ill  to  all  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
inis  and  Alcinous,  so  much  celebrated.     We  have 
«  ned  the  art  of  mixing  perfumes  with  oils  and  salts, 
5  men  a  manner   as  to   render   them   more  volatile 
tnger,  and  more  pleasant ;  and  we  know  how  to  ob- 
a    essences   such  as  the  ancient  voluptuaries  never 
R  It,  and  for  which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
I  heir  Saffron.     The  smelling-bottles  and  perfumes 
I  n  are  often  presented  to  our  beauties,  certainly  far 


That  Saffron  was  as  much  used  in  seasoning  dishes 
as  for  a  perfume,  appears  from  the  oldest  work  on 
cookery  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which 
is  ascribed  to  Apieius.  Its  use  in  this  respect  has  been 
long  continued,  and  in  many  countries  is  still  more  pre- 
valent than  physicians  wish  it  to  be.  Henry  Stephens 
says,  'Saffron  must  be  put  into  all  Lent  soups,  sauces, 
and  dishes  :  without  Saffron  we  cannot  have  well- 
cooked  Peas.' 

"It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  great  use  made 
of  this  plant  in  cookery  must  have  induced  people  to 
attempt  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  its  name,  which  is  Arabic,  or 
rather  Persian.  .  From  Spain  it  was,  according  to 
every  appearance,  carried  afterwards  to  France,  per- 
haps to  Albigeois,  and  thence  dispersed  into  various 
other  parts.  Some  travellers  also  may,  perhaps,  have 
brought  bulbs  of  this  plant  from  the  Levant.  We  are 
at  least  assured  that  a  pilgrim  brought  from  the  Levant 
to  England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  first 
root  of  Saffron,  which  he  had  found  means  to  conceal 
in  his  staff,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose.  At  what 
period  this  plant  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  that  this  was  first  done  in  Austria,  in 
1579,  is  certainly  false.  Some  say  that  Stephen  von 
Hausen,  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  who  about  that  time 
accompanied  the  imperial  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
brought  the  first  bulbs  to  Vienna,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belgrade.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  "the  ac- 
count of  Clusius,  who,  however,  does  not  speak  of  the 
autumnal  Saffron  used  as  a  spice,  but  of  an  early  sort, 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.' 
Clusius  has  collected  more  species  of  this  plant  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  given  an  account  by 
whom  each  of  them  was  first  made  known." 


ably  superintends   U.     in    the  garden,  pari^fTrToTd 
monastic  establishment,  with  a  large  moat  partly  sur- 
rounding ,t,  were  some  splendi  1  trees,  the  advantage  of 
the  clear  air  and  sunshine,  such  as  is  alone  enjoyed  on 
the  continent  being  very  conducive  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.     There  is  here  a  long  range  of  greenhouses 
and  stoves,  with  a  large  well-kept  garden  in  front.     The 
lalms  and  other  plants  in  one  stove  were  very  closely 
packed  together,  and  many  had  their  leaves  tied  up   to 
make  more  room,  the  house  being  full  and  cool  ;  there 
were   some   delightful   specimens   of   Ferns.      Of   the 
plants  in  flower,  there  was  a  pretty  collection  of  Cleome, 
especially  C.  Ecklomana   and  C.  speciosa.     Nymph^a 
coerulea,  in  water,  scented  the  house  ;  and  along  with  it 
was   L.mnocharis   Huraboldtii.      There   were    several 
plants  of  Achimenes  alba  ;  and  A.  longiflora  was  grown 
in  bowls  or  flower  pots,  and  suspended— so  that  the 
flowers  hung  down  the  sides  all  around,  and  had  a  very 
pretty  effect.     Tradescantia  zebrina,  with  its  small  lilac 
flowers,  also   formed   a  pretty  pendent  plant.     In  the 
open  garden,  a  lovely  spot,  were   Solanum  imperiale, 
and  b.  lacunatum,  planted  out,  each  about  6  feet  hi»h  • 
the   latter   in   full   flower.       Brugmansias,    &c,   w°ere 
planted  out  in  the  borders.     Glycine  sinensis  had  still  a 
few  fine  flowers  on  it,  of  a  darker  hue  than  those  pro- 
duced in  England.     There  was  an  abundance  of  noble 
Orange  trees,  Aloes,  &c,  and  most  of  the  greenhouse 
p  ants  were  arranged  in  round  clumps,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  sand  up  to  the  rim.     The  moat  which  sur- 
rounds the  buildings  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  grow- 
ing a  collection  of  bog  and  water  plants,  which  seemed 
tg  be  numerous. — R.  J.  B. 


Papers  of  the  Bay  Society.     Reports  and  Papers  on 

Botany.  1S46.  8vo. 
The  public  is  much  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Ray 
Society  for  this  volume,  which  contains  translations  o'f 
some  very  valuable  papers,  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  Those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  state  of 
natural  history  among  the  Germans,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  work  out  what- 
ever they  undertake  to  elucidate,  how  profound  are 
their  researches,  how  inexhaustible  their  industry,  how 
admirable  their  observations.  As  vegetable  anatomists 
they  rank  among  the  highest  of  modern  observers. 
Their  fault  is  their  prolixity,  they  state  everything  in 
cvtenso.  But  this  is  a  gain  to  the  student,  however  incon- 
venient it  may  be  to  the  butterflies  of  science  ;  for  it  is 
in  some  measure  a  guarantee  that  nothing  has  been 
neglected.  This  circumstance,  however,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate fact,  that  so  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  in  this*  country  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  science,  prefer  to  skim  its  surface,  and 
to  amnse  themselves  with  the  gay  trifles  that  float  there, 
renders  the  dissertations  of  German  naturalists  un- 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  booksellers.  We  are, 
therefore,  the  more  beholden  to  the  Ray  Society  for 
enabling  those  who  wish  to  master  the  depths  of  bo- 
tanical investigation  to  do  so. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Zucearini's  views  of 
the  morphology  of  Conifers  ;  Grisebach's  report  on  the  j 
contributions  to  botanical  geography  in  the  year  1842  ; 
Nregeli's  important  views  as  to  the  nature  of  cell-forma- 
tion, the  keystone  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  Link's  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  botany  in  the  years  1842  and  1 S43. 
The  volume  contains  nearly  500  pages,  7  plates,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  botanists  who  do  not  read  German,  or 
who  have  not  access  to  the  original  papers. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  July  11,  1846.— The  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  University  of  Bonn  appeared  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state  in  every  respect,  and  well  worthy 
the  high  character  of  the  Professor  of  Botany,  who  so 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Hartweg' s  Mission.— We  are  able  to  announce 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Hartweg  from  Mazatlan  for  Cali- 
fornia, Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  having  received 
him  on  board  H.  M.'s  ship  Juno.  We  also  mention, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  enlightened  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  issued  orders  to 
the  officers  iu  command  of  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico  to  give  Mr.  Hartweg  every  facility  in  their 
power,  notwitbstandiug  the  blockade. 

Botanical  Lectureship.— We  learn  that  Mr.  Quekett 
has  just  resigned  the  botanical  lectureship  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  that  a  good  successor  is  required. 

On  the  Death  of  Trees  caused  by  the  Leakage  of  Gas- 
p:pes  in  the  Soil.—M..  Pepin  states  that  several  of  his 
colleagues  had  announced,  in   1842  and  1843,  that  the 
mortality  of  trees  on  the  Boulevards,  and  elsewhere,  at 
Paris,  was  caused  by  the  escape  of  gas,  which  had  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  the   soil  to  a  distance  of  many 
yards   from   the   pipes.     M.  Duparc,  member   of   the 
Societe  d'Horticulture,   was  the   first   to   remark   the 
effect  on  the  Elms  along  the  exterior  Boulevard    be- 
tween the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile  and  that  of  Roule.     Sub- 
5equently,  M.  Neumann  remarked  that  the  trees  planted 
Dii  the  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital,  and  those  of  the  Place 
dela  Bastille  faded  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
gas.    He  laid  before  the  Society  some  roots  and  stumps 
of  trees,  and  likewise  samples  of  the  soil  taken  from  the 
trenches  where  the  roots  had  been   cut.     On  this  occa- 
sion M.  Pepin  thought  it  probable  that  the  gas  was  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  injury  ;  and  that  the  perishino-  of 
the  Elms  might  be  owing  to  the  liquids  from  tan-yards 
&c,  running  into  the  ditches  between  the  trees  ;    in 
short,  that  the  chemical  agencies  produced  by  the  stag- 
nation of  these  liquids   were  the  primary  cause  of  the 
mortality  amongst  the  trees.     But  he  has  since  assured 
himself  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  real  cause 
was   the   escape  of  gas,  the  effects  of  which  had  been 
latterly  but  too  apparent.     The   following  year  many 
Sycamore  trees  (Acer  pseudo-platauus),  planted  on  the 
quay  of    St.   Bernard,   were   deprived   of  vitality,   at 
various  periods  of  the  season,  by  the  penetration  of  the 
gas  which  escaped  from  the  pipes.     It  isstated  that  the 
trees  planted  near  the  Champ  des  Batailles,  at  Brest,  and 
also  those  on  the  Cours,  have   been  partly  destroyed 
from  the  same  cause.     Those  in  the  garden  of  the  Cafe 
Turc,  situated  ou  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  at  Paris 
are  in  a  similar  condition.     M.  Pepin  is  of  opinion  that 
the  only  remedy  is  to  build  a  brick  wall  between  the 
pipes  and  the  roots  of  the  trees. — Revue  Horticole.  [It 
may  be  observed  that  the  gas  will  readily  pass  through 
ordinary  brick-work.      Glazed   brick,  laid  in    cement, 
would  be  best.     The  ends  of  the  pipes,  where  they  fit 
into  each   other,  should   be  thoroughly  cleaned  of' the 
oxide  with  which  they  are  coated  before  the  lead  is  run 
I  in,  so  as  the  latter  may  be  rammed  into  close  contact 
with  the   surface  of  the  iron.     This  can  never  be  the 
|  case  whilst  a  body  of  rust  intervenes.     Rust  is  a  sub- 
stance pervious  to  moisture"  and  gas,  and  these  supply 
the  means  by  which   additional   combinations  with  the 
iron  are  formed.     When  iron  bars  are  perfectly  clean, 
when  batted  with  lead,  no  moisture  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  iron  so  inclosed  ;  and  that  portion  never  rusts 
although  the  lead  is  only  in  close  mechanical  contact  with 
its  surface.     The  propriety  of  tinning  or  galvanising  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  may  be*  suggested  ;  and  if  this  were 
effected  the  joints  could  then  be  actually  soldered.] || 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Preparation  for  Winter. — It  seems  rather  early  to 
sound  this  note  ;  I  must,  however,  remind  the  readers 
of  the  Chronicle  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  put- 
ting all  houses,  pits,  &c,  in  thorough  repair.  The  glaz- 
ing should  be  now  well  seen  to  ;  and  painting  where 
needed.     With  regard  to  Jthe  interior  of  houses,  the 
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Dauiuu-  must  ever  depend  on  Hie  crop-. 
5?  however,  can  be  managed  at  all  limes .  'Ilie  Uiue 
<=Hould  have  abundance  of  sulphur  mixed  with  it,  No 
one  need  be  afraid  of  using  any  amount  on  cool  surfaces. 
The  repairing  and  cleaning  of  flues  will  of  course  sug- 
gest itself;  and  the  examination  of  boilers  or  other 
apparatus,  where  suspicion  may  rest,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  forthwith. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory.— It  is  high  time  now  to  provide  and 
encourage  an  assortment  of  flowers  adapted  for  bloom- 
in"  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  in  early  winter.     Camel- 
lias if  forced  into  wood,  as  now  practised  by  all  our 
best  "ardeners,  will  be  in  rapid  advance  :  indeed  my 
stock  comes  on  too  fast.     They  should,  in  this  state,  be 
kept  out  of  doors  in  a  cool  place,  on  cool  flags  or  coal- 
ashes,  to  prevent  the  earth-worm  from  deranging  the 
drainage.     Chrysanthemums  should  now  receive  then- 
last  shift,  if  possible,  using  chiefly  sound  fibrous  loam, 
with  plenty  of  charcoal.     This  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  stiff  in  habit,  and  to  preserve  their  lower  leaves. 
Any  necessary  amount  of  strength  may  be  imparted  to 
them  when  the  flower-buds  are  formed,  by  good  liquid 
manure.     Stove  and  Orchids.— Successions  of  Brugman- 
sias,  Clerodendrons,  Euphorbias,  Poincittias,  &c,  &c, 
should  receive  a  last  shift  directly,  in  order  to  provide 
a  rich  a  itumn  display  in  the  conservatory.    Climbers  on 
ornamental  trellises  should  be  occasionally  cut  back,  in 
order  to  have  a  succession  late  in  the  season,  when 
flowers  become  scarce.     Those  who  have  been  mindful 
of  such  things,  will  of  course  have  a  succession  of  young 
plants  in  course  of  preparation.    A  batch  of  such  things 
as  Thunbergias,  Ipomoeas,  Pergularias,  Jasminums,  Ste- 
phanotis,  Passifloras,  &c,  should  be  got  up  ornamental 
trellises  without  delay.  The  Clematis  bicolor  and  C.  coe- 
rulea  grandiflora  will  force  in  early  spring  ;  rest  behind 
a  shady  wall  in  June  and  July,  and  flower  again  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  These  latterplants.although  perfectly 
hardy,  are  well  adapted  for  the  conservatory  on  trel- 
lises.    Orchids.— Contiuue  to  top  up  late  growths,  and 
to  keep  the  plants  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Give 
air  most  liberally  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  on 
very  fine  mornings  syringe  occasionally  the  whole  of 
the  stock,  as  early  as  7  o'clock.     A  little  fire  must  be 
kept  up,  if  only  to  ensure  a  proper  circulation  of  air  ; 
take  care,  however,  that  it  is  very  low  during  the  night. 
Mixed  Green'muse. — Many  of  the  directions  under  the 
head  "Stove  and  Conservatory"  will  be  available  to 
those  who  possess  only  a  mixed  greenhouse.     In  addi- 
tion, I  would  sav,  look  well  after  winter  flowering  things 
of  rather  a  commoner  order,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Ver- 
benas, Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Roses,  &c.  ,&c. 
Cinerarias  must  now  be  potted  off,  whether  from  seed 
or  from  suckers  ;  Chinese  Primrose,  also,  remembering 
to  give  the  last  shift  immediately  to  those  intended  to 
blossom  in  October  and  November.     Scarlet  Pelargo- 
Eiums  and  Heliotropes  to  bloom  well  must  be  pot-bound. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines. Let  those  who   want  to  promote  rapid  as 

well  as  substantial  growth  in  their  young  Pine  stock, 
give  every  attention  in  regard  to  heat,  moisture,  and 
free  circulation  of  air.  A  bottom  heat  of  850_  or  88° 
for  growing  stock,  a  thorough  circulation  of  air,  early 
shutting  up,  with  a  thermometer  at  95°,  accompanied 
with  heavy  sj  ringings,  instead  of  so  much  root  water- 
ing ;  these  are  the  agencies  which  (with  a  vigorous 
root,  through  good  modes  of  potting,  and  the  use  of 
healthy  soils)  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  reap  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Hamiltonian  system.  Vines.— Early  forced 
Vines,  if  the  wood  be  nearly  ripe,  may  have  the  lights 
removed  ;  this  course,  however,  is  not  imperative.  If, 
however,  the  lights  are  required  to  remain  on,  cleanli- 
ness should  be  observed,  and  all  laterals  kept  down.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  ripened,  moans  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  house  cool ;  to  this  end,  shading 
will,  perhaps,  become  necessary.  Melons,  Figs,  §c, 
as  in  last  Calendar. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
This  is  the  period  in  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
sure  supply  of  vegetables  and  salads   for  the   ensuing 
winter  ;  and  time   lost  now  can  (in  this  respect)  by  no 
possible  means  be  regained.  We  will  suppose  that  all  the 
spring    and   mid-winter  Broccolies  have  been  planted 
some  time  ;  and  that  Turnips  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber  are   in   also  ;    still   it  remains  to   insure  a    con- 
tinuous succession  of  Cauliflower  and  autumn  Broccoli ; 
also   a  full   supply    of   Salads.     The  Cape   Broccolies, 
although  apt  to  sport,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  for 
the   certain  supply  of  the  house,  provided  the  family 
are  resident  at  their  country  seat  through  October   and 
up  to  Christmas.      Where  such  is  the  case,  the  last 
planting  should  be  immediately  accomplished,  and  that 
a  good  breadth.     A  rich,  border   should   also  be  pre- 
pared for  Cauliflowers — highly  prepared  ;  these  planted 
immediately  will  supply    the    table    until    Christmas, 
provided   they  are  secure  from  the   frost.      Endives, 
also,  must  be  got  out  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  also  autumn 
Lettuces.      Let  not  a  blank  piece  of  ground  escape  ; 
and,   moreover,   as    the   Potato   disease    proceeds    so 
rapidly,  let  a  clearance  be  made  forthwith  of  all  decay- 
ing crops,  or  those  unprofitable,  and  their  place  supplied 
immediately  with  the  above  articles.      Orcharding  and 
Fruit-trees. — Of  course,  no  superfluous  wood  is  now  re- 
maining in  the  trees  of  those  who  desire  success  in  the 
ensuing  year.     The  remarks  on  this  head  in  the  Leader 
of  last  week's  Chronicle  are  deserving  of  most  serious 
attention.     Much  error  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
disbudding,  and,  I  may  add,  still  prevails. 

i  LOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Let    Rose-budding    be    followed    closely   up;    also 
the  pruning  back  at  least  of  the  dead  blooms  of   those 


»  Inch  blossomed  early.  Those  «  ho  can  rind  time  may 
pick  off  the  seed-pods  from  their  Rhododendrons  ;  this 
will  add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  blossoms  in  the 
next  year.     The  Azaleas,  of  course,  will  benefit  by  the 

same  process. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Pinks. — During  showery  weather,  plant  out  all  rooted 
Pink  pipings.     Should  very   dry   weather  occur  they 
must  be  shaded,  and  carefully  attended  to.     It  is  advis- 
able to  pot  a  few  pairs  of  the  best  sorts,  and  frame 
them,  though  the  Pink  is  much  hardier  than  the  Carua- 
tiou  ;  still,  by  adopting  this  plan,  they  may  be  safely  re- 
moved at  any  time,  will  make  more  roots,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  more  likely  to  make  strong  plants,  and  to 
bloom  well.     Tulips. — Prepare  a  bed  for  the'  off-sets, 
which  must  be  planted  in  a  few  weeks,  for  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  usual 
planting  time,  will  shrivel  and  perish.     It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary,  that  amateurs  and  those  commencing 
the  fancy  should  immediately  get  in  off-sets  of  expen- 
sive or  scarce  sorts,  if  blooming  roots  cannot  be  readily 
or  reasonably  obtained,  as  most  growers   have   com- 
menced arranging  their  collections.     Carnations   and 
Picotees. — Continue  the  directions  given  last  week,  and 
carefully  prevent  the  seed  pods  from  contracting  damp. 
Early  application  should  also  be  made  for  new  and  fa- 
vourite varieties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  potted  off 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted.     This  is  a  point  that 
cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced,  for  much  of  the  success- 
ful wintering   of  layers   depends  on  their  being   well 
established.     Auriculas. — Seedlings  that  have  hitherto 
been  kept  in  pans  or  boxes,  may  now  be  put  out  singly 
in  pint  pots  ;  the  soil  being  equal   parts  sound  turfy 
loam  and  leaf  mould. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
We  have  little  to  say  to  the  cottager  this  week.  Much 
of  the  directions  contained  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  por- 
tion will  apply  to  the  cottager.  We  would  recommend 
everything  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cropping  that  can 
be  done— everything  will  be  wanted.  The  Potato  dis- 
ease proceeds  in  Cheshire  with  fearful  rapidity. 


Scate  oi  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  6,  1846,  as 
olweivedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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Very  fine  ;  excessively  hot;  lightning  at  night 

Uniformly  overtast;  excessively  hot  and  dry;  ihunder   at  1  p.u., 
becoming  continuous  at  3,  with  very  heavy  rain  at  3 ;  rain  and  hail 
-at  hall-past  4 
2— Sultry;  ruin  and  thunder;  clear  and  fine  at  night 
3— Heavy  rain;  showers,  and  b:ight6uaatinteivals;  partially  overcast 
4 — Very  fine;  cloudy  and  fine;  clear 
5— Thunder;  lightning  and  heavy  rain  throughout  the  forenoon;  fine  ; 

clear 
6— Cloudy  and  very  fine  throughout. 

Mean  tempeiatureof  the  week  8  deg.  above  the  average. 


State  of  theWaather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
;«nsutnt<  Week  ending  Aug   15,  18dF. 
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The  highest  temperature  durlnp  the  above  period   occurred  on  the  loth, 
112— therm.  933  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  13ih,  1839— therm.  32°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  ordor  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  sma1!  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 
Books— G — The  few  errata  which  have  been  detected  in  the 
"Vegetable  Kingdom,"  are  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  that  work, 
see  p.  796.  When  you  have  reached  so  far  with  the  Numbers 
which-  you  are  taking,  you  will  find  the  page  in  its  proper 

place. 1Z  M — Donn's  "  Catalogue  "  was  noticed  at  p.  402  of 

the  volume  for  1815.     We  cannot  act  as  booksellers ;  it  is 
their  business  to  advertise  their  books  if  they  desire  to  sell 

them Ch—  Moore  "  On  the  Cucumber"  can  be  had  of  any 

bookseller    who    has    a    London    correspondent.      Legg's 

Hydraulic    Machine    is    advertised  weekly. W  S  P  — 

Books  on  landscape  gardening  are  innumerable.  You  should 
consult  Loudon's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  one  of  the 
early  editions.  We  cannot  spare  room  for  such  a  catalogue 
as  you  ask  for. 
Dahlias — L — The  world  has  been  so  much  cheated  in  Dahlias, 
that  it  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  a  scented  one  exists,  unless 
its  odour  is  derived  from  such  appliances  as  are  furnished  by  a 
perfumer's  shop.  We  have  smelt  such  flowers,  and  we  have 
no  faith. 
Diseases  — 67  L — Unskilful  watering,  too  much,  too  little,  or  at 
the  wrong  time,  is  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
plants.  The  Melons  too  much,  the  Heaths  too  little.  Look 
at  the  roots  of  the  latter.  The  appearances  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Potato  disease. 
Evergreens — A  Yorkshireman  will  find  that  these  plants  retain 
their  leaves  for  various  periods,  according  to  the  state  of 
their  health,  or  their  specific  qualities.  Some,  as  the  Holly, 
cast  most  of  the  leaves  before  midsummer,  if  in  health  j  if 
out  of  health,  retain  them  for  a  year.  Others  are  casting 
them  all  the  summer  long,  as  the  common  Laurel,  and  that 
is  the  most  common  case.  Some  retain  them  for  years,  as 
certain  Conifers. 
Grapes — J  MB — Soil,  or  previous  over-cropping,  has  ruined 
your  Grapes.  Probably  the  former.  Is  your  border — 1,  dry  • 
2  shallow  ;  3,  loose,  so  that  the  air  can  find  its  way  into  it  1 

Ave  very  much  doubt. T  W — Thesame  causes  are  probably 

'the  explanation  of  your  case  ;  cold  close  borders,  deep  roots, 

wet  subsoil,  over-cropping,  are  the  constant  causes  of  the 

disasters  that  befal  Grape-growers.    The  remedy,  and  the 

I     only  remedy,  is  to  remove  the  cause.  There  are  no  palliatives. 


Heating  —  ttibxribcr — The  span  roof  is  decidedly  the  best. 
Certainly  ventilate  at  both  back  and  front ;  hinge  the  sashes 
for  this  purpose,  if  you  have  room  enough.  You  will  get  a 
capital  iron  frame  just  fit  for  your  purpose  of  Burbidge  and 
Healy.  Slates,  $  inch  will  be  thick  enough  ;  they  may  be 
thinner  if  your  bearings  are  close  enough.  Your  front  gutter 
is  unskilfully  placed.  It  should  overhang  the  front  sashes. 
As  to  landlords— scalded  cats  dread  cold  water.  We  dare 
not  meddle  with  the  possible  law  of  your  case.  Consult  your 
solicitor. 
Insects — Dim — There  are  3  sorts  of  Humming-bird  Moths  ;  one 
has  brown  opaque  upper-wings,  the  others  have  transparent 
wings  with  a  brown  border.      Two  of  them  are  figured  in 

Curtis's  "  Brit.Ent,,"  vide  pi.  10  and 717.  B.- JCM—  Ihave 

never  known  any  mischief  done  to  the  corn  crops  by  the  ca- 
I  Iterpillars  which  hatch  from  the  eggs  laid  by  some  moth  upon 
the  ears,  such  as  you  sent.  B. S  A— Have  you  tried  fumi- 
gating with  sulphur  ?  To  be  successful,  the  frame  muBt  be  ren- 
dered as  air-tight  as  possible  ;  and  to  prevent  the  plants  being 
injured,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  should  be  small,  and  repeated 
every  other  day  for  a  week.  I  should  take  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  paint  over  one  side  with  sulphur,  and  use  a  piece  3 
inches  square  at  first,  and  see  the  effect  upon  the  thrips  and 
the  plant.  Please  to  give  us  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment. R. Banks  of  Doveron— Your  Willow-caterpillars 

will  form  a  hard  case  of  wood  and  gum  upon  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  next  spring  they  will  produce  the 

Puss-moth,  called  Cerura  vinula.  B. J  J  G—  The  insects 

are  an  Eupteryx  nearly  related  to  the  one  infesting  Potatoes. 
They  will  puncture  and  suck  the  foliage,  but  cannot  make 
the  holes  you  witness  in  the  Pear-leaves,  &c.  If  you  had 
.  searched  at  night  earlier  in  the  season,  you  might  have  de- 
tected the  real  culprit.  B. 

Names  oe  Plants—  B  B— Hibiscus  Wrayaj. Eltiiam— 1,  Phlox 

suaveolens  ;  2,  Viola  montana  ;  3,  Veronica  mantima  •  4,  He- 
lianthus  decapetalus  ;   5,  Aconitum  Napellus  ;   6,  Phlox  de- 

cussata. A  B— Some  Lachenalia,  and  apparently  glauca. 

Jna— The  queer  trees  in  Printing-house-square,  where 

the  Times  is  printed,  which  you  say  are  a  puzzle  to  all  bota- 
nists, are  specimens  of  Ptelea  trifoliata,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil, 
a  North  American  tree.  How  did  they  get  into  such  a  place  ? 

OP— 1,  Senecio,  perhaps  aureus,  but  what  a  morsel! 

1,  2,  and  3  are  fragments  which  cannot  be  recognised. 
Plants  cannot  be  named  unless  sufficient  specimens  are  fur- 
nished     The  Breadfruit  is  a  White  Potato. J  IF— Not 

new:    is  Gongora  truncata. B—  Calceolaria  petioalaris, 

also  called  connata  and  floribunda. S,  Yarmouth— 1,  Ve- 
ronica spicata,  one  of  the  garden  forms  ;  2,  Tolpis  barbate  • 

3  Linaria  purpurea. A  G— Vinca  rosea,  and  the  leat  of 

some  kind  of  Cinnamon. WH  H— Your  plant  is  probably 

a  Brachystelma,  but  what  species,  if  one,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  its  present  state. W  B  E— Geranium  pratense. 

Pear-trees— Rusticus— You  had  better  cut  back  your  Jargo- 1 
nelle  tree  in  autumn;  and  if  you  properly  attend  to  the 
summer  pruning  over-luxuriant  shoots  will  not  be  formed, 
and  consequently  the  tendency  to  canker  will  be  diminished*' 
Pelargoniums— A  Subscriber  —  For  early  forcing,  Admiral 
Napier,  Album  multiflorum,  Washington,  Salina,  Madeline, 
Beck's  Bella,  Sultana,  Grand  Duke,  Gauntlet,  and  Lanei. 
Procure  the  following  12  varieties  ;  Foster's  Matilda,  Sultana, 
and  Luna ;  Beck's  Arabella,  Favourite,  Rosy  Circle,  Des- 
demona,  and  Sir  R.  Peel ;  Garth's  Queen  Philippa  ;  Gaines  s 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Emma. 
PICOIEES-.E  M- Procure  for  light-edged  red  ;  Burroughes 
Mrs  Bevan,  Cook's  Unique,  and  Kirtland's  Princess  Royal ; 
and  for  light-edged  purple,  Brinkler's  purple  Perfection, 
Matthew's  Enchantress,  and  John's  Prince  Albert.- 
Plans  of  Hodses—  Tyro— If  you  will  search  through  our  pages 
vou  will  find  information  upon  every  point  which  you  asK 
about.  We  cannot  republish  the  matter  at  present ;  in  tact, 
a  book  on  the  subject  is  much  wanted  by  gardeners.  It  is 
too  extensive  a  subject  for  a  newspaper,  unless,  as  m  our case 
it  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  An  excellent  hotbed  is 
given  at  p.  116,  1845. 
Potatoes- Novice  —What   you    describe   is    not   disease. 

A  .lines— We  find  no  disease  in  your  Potatoes. 
Seedling  Potato— We  received  last  April  a  seedling  Fotatl 
from  Mr.  Willison,  Gardener,  Flowergate,  Whitby  ;  an( 
planted  it  in  our  garden.  It  has  grown,  produced  a  crop 
and  been  taken  up.  We  can  now  say  that  it  is  an  early  gool 
sort  quite  distinct  from  others,  and  that  it  does  not  shov 
any  sign  of  disease.    In  form  it  is  something  like  the  Ash 

Thermometer's— A  B  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  thermo 
meter  of  the  horizontal  sort  to  mark  the  mght  state,  whi(3 
retains  the  colour  of  the  spirit  ?  The  one  he  had  was  pin, 
when  first  had ;  but,  by  exposure,  has  become  perfectl 
colourless.  For  ordinary  purposes  they  may  be  had  wit 
coloured  spirit ;  and  surely  any  good  maker  can  supply  ul 
struments  in  which  the  colour  will  be  next  to  permanen 
We  however,  do  not  approve  of  thermometers  with  coloure 
spirits  of  wine  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  pure  and  colon] 
less  should  be  employed.  For  distinctness,  some  are  mad 
with  the  tube  enamelled  at  the  back.ll 

Misc— East  Lothian-  Always  keep  Rose-buds  wet  till  they  ai 
inserted      When  old  tan  is  converted  into  black  mould, 
may  be  mixed  with  manure,  urine.or  gas-water,  fermentel 
and  converted  into  good  compost. Galhcus— Most   p* 


bably  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  border.  To  colour  Grapes  wel 
they  should  have  plenty  of  air,  but  it  should  be  dry,  and, 
effect  this  slight  fires  must  be  kept  up  in  damp  weather  I 
making  concrete,  use  just  as  much  hme  as  will  hold  tl 
gravel  together,  mixing  the  whole  to  the  consistency  of  thit 
mortar  ■  then  lay  it  on  with  a  spade.  If  the  bottom  is  dr, 
no  cinders  need  be  laid  below  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  pla 
tering  and  whitewashing  your  cold  pit  inside,  but  it     ' 

just  as  well  without  it.t 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahltas-J'  it  W— Your  flowers  were  so  shaken  by  the  journe 

that  a  few  petals  only  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  flowf 

From  the  small  portion  that  remained  of  the  centre,  1 

should  imagine  that  it  was  not  equal  to  specimens  ot  t 

same  colour  already  out.« S  M-The  centre  is  the  defi 

tive  part  of  your  seedling,  the  petals  grow  irregularly  in  a 

part  of  the  flower.*  .         .' 

Fuchsias— DP—  Three  good  flowers,  but  not  surpassing  otllf 

already  out.    3  is  the  best,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  cola 

of  the  corolla." Z  ZSSolh  your  varieties  will  make  sho 

specimens,  having  unusually  large  corollas,  out  in  both 
tube  and  sepals  partake  too  much  of  the  colour  of  the  corol 

Thev  want  contrast." /JZ-There  does  not  appear  to 

any  novelties  among  your  seedlings,  they  too  closely  rese 
ble  the  sorts  in  cultivation  ;  the  best,  we  think,  is  No.  2, 
corolla  forming  a  greater  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  no 
than  any  of  the  others.  1  is  a  brilliant  flower,  but  the  core 

appears  defective  in  the  specimen  sent." J«— lour  s 

cimen  is  very  small,  and  very  pretty ;  it  appears  to  be 
small  to  send  out."--ParV<ter-Neither  of  your  seedlu 
are  equal  to  sorts  already  out,  they  both  want  contrast 
the  colours.*  .  -.    .„  ,„, 

GLoxiNUs-T^oo^icft-Your  seedling  is  not  equal  to  in, 

now  in  cultivation.!  .  , 

Pansies-P  B  Y-Your  flowers  are  pretty  m  colour  and  m. 
ing-rich  in  the  eye-but  most  of  them  are  too  small 
showing,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  C,  8.  10  is  not  so  large  nor  so  evet 
some  we  have,  with  eye  and  colour  in  the  same  way ; 
same  may  be  said  of  the  yellow.  5  is  rather  too  much 
cayed  to  judge  of,  but  there  are  indications  of  this  being 
only  one  worth  preserving."  „,,..« 

Pelargoniums-^  A  S-Your  seedling  is  of  no  use  whate 
it  is  bad  both  in  form  and  colour." 
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LKiUlD    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  tor 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
llThe  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
jfowLEK,  Engineer,  <fcc.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Zi)t  BQtitiiitnval  (Bfasette. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8,  I84G. 


MEETINGS  FOa  THKTWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Thubhdav,       Aui,'.  13— Agricultural  Imp. Site,  otlrelaud. 
Thursday,         —    BO— ArrriuuUural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Au.fr.  10-W.  Market  |  Aug.  17-B.  tier 


—    11-  Wootton  Basset 


A  full  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the  present 
appearance  of  the  Crops  in  England  and  Scotland 
will  be  found  in  another  page.  We  are  much  ob- 
liged to  those  who  have  so  promptly  replied  to  our 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
Wheat-crop  is  generally  good — that  Oats  and  Bar- 
ley will  hardly  be  an  average  crop — that  the  Bean- 
crop,  as  well  as  that  of  Peas  is  generally  very  defi- 
cient— that  a  large  quantity  of  hay  has  this  year 
been  well  harvested — that  the  Potato  disease  is 
already  prevalent — and  that  root  crops,  as  Swedish 
and  other  Turnips,  &c,  are  late  and  doubtful. 


In  the  lecture,  or  rather  lectures  (for  the  speakers 
were  many),  on  the  subject  of  draining,  at  the  New- 
castle Meeting,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that 

though  THE  MERITS    OF  DEEP    AND  SHALLOW     DRAINS 

were  so  prominently  contrasted  and  discussed,  yet 
that  in  so  large  an  assembly  gathered  from  various 
localities,  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to  define 
clearly  what  is  "  deep  "  and  what "  shallow  "  drain- 
ing.    Before  all  things  it  is  essenthl,  in  argument, 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  and  agree   upon 
the  conventional  meaningof  theterms  we  make  use  of. 
The  question  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  and  the 
proposal  of  it  superfluous  to  one  who  has  borrowed 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  diaining  chiefly  from  the 
valuable  pages  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  or  other  works  of  similar  stamp 
and  advancement  ;  but  let  any  half-dozen  ofpracti- 
cal   farmers,  collected   from    different  counties    of 
England,  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  "  deep  drain- 
ing," and  the  assertion  may  safely  be  ventured  that 
they  will  give  as  many  different  answers.     Perhaps 
there  are  few  practical  truths  that  have  won  their 
way  more  slowly  and  severely,  by  dint  of  absolute 
ocular  evidence,  in  opposition  to  prejudices  urged 
•afresh  in  ever}7  year  and  upon  every  soil,  than  that  of 
the  merit  of  deep  over  shallow  drains.  The  tile  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  fought  its  way  downwards, 
inch  by  inch :  and  the  answer  to  the  question  above 
aliuded  to  will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  words  inch,  or  foot,  or  yard,  as  upon 
the  advance  which  the  subject  has  achieved  in  the 
particular  locality  from  which  the  respondent  brings 
his  information  and  ideas.    We  can  veritably  assure 
our  readers  that  we  know  of  many  where  a  three 
foot  drain  is  still  a  monstrosity  ;  and  even  in  the 
more  accomplished  districts,  the  anomaly  remains 
the  same,  except  that  it  lies  a  foot  deeper.     Mr.  A. 
■who  has  found  his  five-foot  answer  better  than  his 
four-foot  drains,  from  that  time  forward  attaches 
the   term   "  shallow "  to    depths  short  of  his  new 
standard,  though  farmer  B.  would  naturally  look 
down  into  them  with  utter  amazement,  and  swear 
he  could  not  see  to  the  bottom.     And  we  must  in 
honesty  confess,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  contuma- 
cious a  retrospect  along  the  lines  of  cuttings  and 
embankments  so  rapidly" executed  of  late,  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural   literature   and   science,   that 
deep  draining  has  been  of  late  years  a  term  of  some- 
what ductile  interpretation.     According  to  the  old 
simile  of  the  cow's  tail,  it  has  grown  downwards. 
It  has  sunk,  on  a  fair  calculation,  three  inches  at 
least  with  every  Number  of  the  "Journal"   that 
has   come   out.     "Five   feet"  stands  now  where 
"four  feet"  stood  two  years  ago,  and  like  the  vic- 
tim on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  the  term  "  deep"  is, 
without  regard  to  its  early  associations  and  feelings, 
year  after  year  stretched  out  to  fit  the  new  applica- 
tion, with  small  apology  or  remark.     Now,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  "  what  has  been  will  be," 
to  what  depth  may  it  be  expected  to  attain  by  the 
time  the  volumes  of  the"  AgriculturalJournal"  shall 
have  doubled  their  present  number?     We  are  the 
earnest  advocates  of  deep  draining,  but  we  are  not 
the  advocates  of  indefinitude  or  irrational  extremes. 
Abandoning,  then,  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  the 
meaning  of  a  term  apparently  capable  of  indefinite 
extension,we  would  rather  stop  at  the  more  hopeful 
question — "  What  is  the  reasonable  depth  for  land 


I  draining?"  Is  it  susceptible  of  no  limit  but  that 
assigned  by  theory  or  opinion  ?  because,  if  so,  it 
bids  fair  to  go  like  the  steam  leg,  and  never  stop. 
We  really  think  that,  without  any  refractory  or 
sluggish  disposition  being  charged  upon  us  towards 
the  racing  pace  that  we  have  been  going  at,we  may 
beg  for  a  moment's  breathing  time,  just  to  ask  this 
human  question.     We  have  already  penetrated 

"  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  " 
without  a  check  or  a  question  ;  but  is  Mr.  Parkes,  or 
some  new  prophet  still  "deeper"  than  he,  going  to 
let  the  water  out  at  the  antipodes?  We  really  ask  the 
question  in  a  teachable  and  humble  spirit,  because 
it  puzzles  a  plain  man  to  attend  to  so  many  orders 
at  once,  to  find  Mr.  Webster  stick  at  two  feet, 
Mr.  Smith  at  three,  while  Mr.  Mechi  goes  on  to 
four  and  five,  and  Mr.  Parkes  now  undermines 
them  all  at  six.  Is  this  under-tunnelling  system 
never  to  stop  ?  or  is  there  no  principle,  no  combi- 
nation of  physical  causes,  to  determine  what  each 
succeeding  writer  and  lecturer  seems  delighted  to 
make  more  and  more  indeterminate  ?  For  it  must 
be  observed  that  not  only  the  depth  of  the  drains 
themselves,  but  the  width  between  them  (always  a 
collateral  part  of  the  question),  is  made  into  a  sort 
of  double  fluxion  by  these  rival  calculators.  Is 
there  no  form  of  equation  that  can  afford  us  at  least 
one  constant,  to  go  to  work  upon  ?  The  roots  of 
plants  (we  allude  of  course  to  annuals)  rarely  seem 
to  require  more  than  about  three  feet  of  soil.  In 
the  market  gardens  near  the  metropolis,  the  soil, 
indeed,  is  said  to  show  a  worked  depth  of  nearly 
five  feet ;  but  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing up  virgin  soil  from  year  to  year,  to  refresh  the 
over-manured  surface.  Here,  perhaps,  would  be  no 
bad  field  for  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  soil  conveniently  requisite  for 
plough  husbandry,  as  distinguished  from  the  spade, 
which  probably  will  always  be  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  plough  in  the  matter  of  depth.  If  this  point  can  be 
approximately  ascertained,  need  drainage  go  much 
deeper  ?  We  say  much,  because  we  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  plants  require  a  warm  bed  as  well 
as  a  warm  coverlet ;  and  that  it  must  be  a  rather 
chilling  disappointment  to  the  quick  growing,  ten- 
der-rooted annual,  to  come  plump  upon  a  cold  bed 
of  wet  clay,  just  towards  the  close  of  its  growth, 
when  it  is"  summoning  all  its  energies  to  the  per- 
formance of  Nature's  greatest  effort,  the  formation 
and  ripening  of  the  seed.  And  little,  perhaps, 
does  the  shallow-drainer  think,  by  the  way,  of  the 
wholesale  mortification  that  must  be  going  on 
under-ground  in  June  and  July  upon  a  field  which 
he  has  made  into  a  garden,  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and 
left  a  bleak,  chill  desert  below  it,  where  (in  contra- 
riety to  the  fate  of  "  the  fishes,"  in  the  well-known 
impromptu)  the  roots  of  his  Wheat  and  Barley  are 

beginning  to 

"  Cry,  '  Hang  it !  how  cold  we  shall  be ! ' " 
just  when  the  incubation-heat  should  be  com- 
mencing. It  is  recorded  by  so  early  a  writer  as 
Arthur  Youxg,  that  on  examining  the  roots  of 
plants  on  such  fields,  they  may  be  seen  "  turned  up 
like  fish-hooks"  from  the  effects  of  their  sudden 
shock,  at  the  temperature  and  texture  of  an  un- 
drained,  unpulveiized  hearth-pan ;  a  predicament 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  show  itself  in  the  ill-ripened 
grain,  "going  off"  just  as  the  farmer  is  beginning 
to  think  all  safe. 

That  the  ordinary  root  depth  of  agricultural 
crops  may  be  regarded  at  least  as  one  element 
towards  determining  the  requisite  depth  of  drains, 
might,  we  think,  "receive  safe  admission.  The 
expense  of  workmanship,  increasing  as  it  does  in  a 
compound  ratio  with  every  foot  of  depth,  must 
surely,  in  practice,  prove  another.  The  fashion- 
able argument  for  excessive  depths,  is  that  they 
take  the  water  off  so  much  quicker :  but  admitting 
this,  is  it  desirable  ?  Rapid  filtration,  every  good 
housewife  Knows,  is  less  effectual  than  that  which 
is  slower:  and  we  must  again  and  again  repeat 
what  we  have  said  before,  that  the  object  of  drain- 
age is  not  to  get  rid  of  the  rain-water,  like  an 
enemy,  as  fast  as  ever  we  can,  butt*  to  use  it  for  its 
proper  and  intended  purposes,  mechanical  and  che- 
mical ;  that  is,  to  distribute  it  equally  and  regu- 
larly through  the  soil,  and  in  so  doing,  to  arrest 
and  appropriate  by  its  steady  filtration  during  its 
passage,  all  the  ammonia,  and  for  aught  we  know, 
many  other  chemical  properties  or  influences  that 
it  exercises  upon  the  soil. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  points  of  practical  importance,  had 
been  substituted  for  a  good  deal  of  the  doubtless 
interesting  archaeological  inquiry,  as  to  what  Cap- 
tain Bligh  said  or  did  a  hundred  years  ago— upon 
an  occasion  so  important  and  available  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  really  valuable  practical  information,  as 
the  assemblage  of  many  hundred  Members  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  the  Lec- 
ture Theatre  at  Newcastle.     It  is  an  occasion  that 


comes  but  once  a  year,  and  it  should  be  made  the 
most  of.— C.  W.  H. 


We  beg  to  Temind  our  readers  of  the  Great 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  op  Ireland,  which  takes 
place  at  Limerick  during  the  ensuing  week.  The 
following  is  a  programme  of  the  proceedings  : — 

Tuesday,  August  11. — General  Meeting  at  1 
o'clock  for  the  appointment  of  Judges,  &c.  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  will  deliver  his  First  Lecture  on 
"  The  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,"  at 
3  p.m. 

Wednesday,  12. — Professor  Johnston  will  de- 
liver his  Second  Lecture  on  "  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try," at  11  a.m.  Show  Yard  opened  at  1  p.m.  Ad- 
mission, 2s.  6.7.  each.  The  Council  Dinner  will 
take  place  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Henry-street,  at 
6  o'clock. 

Thursday,  13. — The  Show  Yard  will  be  open 
from  9  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening.  Ad- 
mission Ji-.each.  Mr.  Smith,  ofDeanston,  will  de- 
liver his  First  Lecture  on  "  Thorough  Draining  and 
Subsoil  Ploughing"  this  day.  The  great  Banquet 
Dinner  will  take  place  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Henry- 
street,  this  day,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  award  of  Prizes  at  the  Cattle  Show  will 
be  declared.     Doors  open  at  5  o'clock. 

Friday,  14. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  will  de- 
liver his  Second  Lecture  on  "  Thorough  Draining 
and  Subsoil  Ploughing,"  this  day  ;  and  Mr.  John 
WARNES,jun.,  of  Trimmingham,  Norfolk,  will  also 
explain  his  views  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  and 
the  Feeding  of  Cattle  with  Compost  of  Flax-seed, 
&c.  The  Auction  of  Stock,  Sheep,  Swine,  Horses, 
and  Agricultural  Implements,  will  take  place  this 
day  at  1  o'clock  in  the  Show  Yard,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  James  Marshall,  of  George- 
street,  Limerick,  to  whom  all  references  on  the  sub- 
ject are  to  be  made. 

Full  particulars,  connected  with  the  Meeting,  can 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  in  Dublin,  or  from  Mr. 
James  Bodkin,  Local  Secretary,  54,  William-street, 
Limerick,  to  whom  all  applications  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

ARTS. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Grain  and  the  probable  effect 

of  Granaries  upon  the  Condition  of  the  People  and 

on   Commerce.     Abstract  of  a  paper  by  G.  Bodmer, 

Esq.,  C.E.,  lately  read  before  the  above  Society. 
The  paper  commenced  with  au  account  of  the  Revolving 
Granary,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Bodmer  and  afterwards 
improved  by  Mr.  Vallery.  It  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  further  improvements  made  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
revolving  granary,  and  the  importance  of  providing  the 
means  of  obtaining  cheap  bread,  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing granaries  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  at 
a  reasonable  expenditure  of  capital,  the  opportunity 
which  is  now  afforded  to  the  capitalists  of  England  by 
the  measures  before  Government  of  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  rendering  England  the  granary  of  the  world. 

The  plan  of  constructing  granaries,  which  the  author 
of  this  paper  proposes  should  now  be  adopted,  is  as 
follows  :— Granaries  or  store-houses,  each  containing 
36  compartments  or  chambers,  60  feet  square  and 
between  60  and  70  feet  deep  are  to  be  built ;  these 
would  contain  about  22,000  quarters  each,  or  nearly 
800,000  quarters  when  all  are  full. 

The  walls  of  these  compartments  or  chambers  are  to 
be  held  together  by  iron  tiers.  The  bottom  of  the 
chambers  are  to  be  funnel-shaped,  aud  rest  upon 
arches  which  follow  the  walls  of  each  compartment  and 
are  connected  with  the  main  arches  that  support  the 
floor.  The  small  arches  form  part  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  supplying  heated  air  ;  the  larger  ones  connect 
all  the  compartments  with  the  hoist  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  grain.  .    . 

The  compartments  having  been  filled  with  corn  it  is 
to  be  turned  in  the  following  manner  :— A  carriage  con- 
nected with  a  chain  of  scoops  working  on  a  drum  is 
placed  on  the  walls  which  divide  the  compartments  in 
the  middle,  and  is  to  be  moved  by  machinery,  which, 
when  in  motion,  the  corn  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  out 
through  a  hole  and  channel  leading  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  into  a  carriage  upon  which  the  drum  and 
scoops  work.  Thus  us  the  corn  passes  from  the  cham- 
ber it  will  be  emptied  into  the  box,  taken  up  by  the 
scoops,  and  carried  by  means  of  machinery  to  the  top  of 
the  partition  wall,  when  it  will  be  discharged  into  a 
trouo-h,  and  roll  down  into  the  chamber  again.  Hot  air 
is  to°be  forced  through  the  arches,  before  described, 
into  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  fan  or  by  a  pump, 
worked  by  an  engine.  The  cost  of  constructing  a 
building  of  this  description  with  machinery  complete 
would  require  a  capital  of  about  150,000<'.  The  cost  of 
working  the  granary,  including  the  interest  of  the 
capital  employed,  fuel,  repairs,  and  current  expenses,  is 
calculated  at  12,225/.  per  annum,  thus  giving  3|rf.  per 
quarter  per  annum  as  the  cost  of  storing  and  keeping 
the  grain  in  good  condition. 

The  paper  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  importance 
of  establishing,  in  connection  with  the  granaries,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  flour  mills. 
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APPEAKiXCE  OF  THE' CROPS  DUPING  THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST,  1846. 


FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENTS. 


COUNTIES.        No         WHEAT. 


Selkirkshire.  .. 

Roxburghshire. 
Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Cumberland  


"Westmoreland 
Yorkshire  ...., 
Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 


Rutland 


Cheshire  , 


Northampton 


Northampton 


Nottingham 


Not  iin  gh  am 


Lincolnshire  . 
Salop 


Average. 


Good. 


Average. 


OATS. 


Average. 


Not  above  an 
average. 


BARLEY. 


Deficient. 


Not  above  an 
average. 


Deficient  ;  but 
few  grown  in 
the  district. 


BEANS. 


Light,  except  on  Partially    good  ;  Full  podded,  hut 
the  finest  loam,  much  at  different        notion** 
;rowths. 


An  average  crop;  A  very  deficient 
harvest  will   be  crop 
general  in  about 
a  fortnight. 


Rather  thin  on  short  in  fte 
the  ground,  but  straw,  and  the 
the  ears  are  well  crop  rather  de- 


Will  most  pro- 
bably be  a  defi. 
cient  crop. 


Full  average. 


Deficient ;  consi- 
derably below  an 
average  crop. 

Thin  on  the 
ground,  but  well 
headed. 


Although  thin  a  A  deficient  crop, 
good  yield   may 
be  expected., 


Are  a  good  crop 
here. 


Deficient. 


Deficient. 


An  average  crop 
they  have  im. 
proved  very 

much  lately. 


filled,    and   will 
prove  an  avera; 
crop. 


ficient. 


Short 
straw,    _ 
crop  rather  de- 
ficient. 


A  good  crop, 
probably  more 
than  an  average.  I  average 
Great  complaint 
of  abundance  of 
smut.  Spring- 
sown  "Wheat 
looks  well,  but 
some  -  farmers 
say  they  will  not 
yield  according 
to  expectation. 

An  average  in 
grain,  though 
short  in  the 
straw,  particu- 
larly on  cold 
soils. 


A    full    average 


This  crop  may 
be  considered  an 
The 
Tartary  seems 
better  than  the 
other  kinds. 


An  average, 

though  short  in 
the  straw. 


Have  heard  no 
complaints  with 
regard  to  this 
crop. 


Abundant. 


A   rather  light 
crop. 

Below  an  aver- 
age crop. 


the 
and    the 


Generally  short 
in  straw.  Fields 
sown  in  the  pro- 
per season  have 
a  good  ear,  and 
promise  a  good 
quality  ;  but 
manyfields  sown 
late  are  very 
light  and  infe- 
rior. 


Little    or    none 
grown  here. 


Deficient. 


A  very  bad  crop. 


PEAS. 


Deficient. 


GRASS. 


A  bad  crop.  I 
might  almostsay 
a  complete  fail 
ure. 


A  deficient  crop, 
being  much  in- 
jured by  the  dry 
weather. 


Quite  as  bad,  if 
not  the  worst 
crop  ever  known 


Not  much  grown 


crop  will  be  se-jin  this  neigh- 
cured  in  a  few  bourhood:  apar. 
fine  days.  tial  crop. 

Very  good  geneJAbout  an  aver- 
rally,  both  m  |  age  ;  very  much 
Corn  and  straw,  i  improved  the 
On  some  of  the  last  month 
light  land  near 
Northampton 
rather  light. 


Deficient.  Not 
much  grown  in 
the  district. 


Below  an  aver 
age. 


Full  and  for- 
ward. 


A  deficient  crop. 


Little    or    none 
grown  here. 


None  grown. 


Deficient. 


An  average  crop 


Old  pasture- 
Grass  abundant. 
Young  artificial 
Grass  deficient, 
from  a  failure  in 
red  or  broad 
Clover. 

Abundant. 


Good. 


About  an   aver 
age  crop. 

Abundant. 


HAY. 


Few  Peas  grown 
in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but 
what  have  been 
grown  are  fair 
in  quality  and 
quantity. 

Yery   inferior. 


Excellent  crops. 


Good. 


Abundant. 


Pastures  good, 


In  this  neigh 
bourhood  the 
early  autumn- 
sown  Wheats 
are  an  average 
crop;  the  late 
sown  not  so 
good ;  and  the 
Wheats  grown 
on  Turnip  land, 
andusuallysown 
from  Christmas 
to  the  latter  end 
of  March,  are,  in 
most  instances, 
very  deficient, 
and  will  much 
reduce  the  ave- 
rage on  the  crop. 

This  seems  to 
be  above  an  ave- 
In  some 


Light  and  below 
an  average. 


Not  quite  an 
average,  but  bet 
ter  just  here 
than  on  what  is 
termed  goo  d 
Barley  land. 


Yery  light  crop 
and  ripening 
very  unevenly ; 
a  second  growth 
having  sprung 
up  since  the  late 
rain,  it  will  be 
considerably  be- 
low an  average, 
and  the  quality 
somewhat  indif- 
ferent. The  same 
remarks  will  ge- 
nerally apply  on 
the  clay  soils,  a 
short  distance 
from  hence. 


Not  generally 
grown.  Not  an 
average. 


Yery  bad. 


This  is  quite  a 
Bean  county ; 
they  are  short 
both  in  straw 
and  corn ;  in 
some  places  they 
will  scarce  pro- 
duce the  seed 
again. 

With  very  few 
exceptions,  very 
light,  and  much 
below  an  aver- 
age. 


Not  generally 
jrown.  Not  an 
average. 


Quite  a  failure. 


Has  been  very 
plentiful  until 
the  last  three  or 
four  weeks,  but 
owing  to  the 
drought  of  June 
(only  A  of  an  in. 
of  rain)  Grass 
has  become 

scarce,  many 
pastures  being 
very     bare. 

Abundant 


Artificial  Grass- 
hay  deficient, 
on  accountof the 
failure  of  red  or 
broad  Clover 
Natural  Grass- 
hay  abundant. 

Thin  crop,  very 
little  red  Clover. 

New  lands  light. 
Old  meadows 
good. 

About  an  aver- 
age crop. 


A  light  crop,  and 
not  well  got  in. 


Large  crop. 


Abundant. 


An  averagecrop, 
and     well 
cured. 


POTATOES.    I  SWEDES,  «tc. 


Present  appear- 
ance abundant. 


Yery  late  ;  but 
with  favourable 
weather  the  crop 
will  be  an  aver- 
age one. 


Good  crops,  and 
generally  well 
housed. 


Plentiful, 
got,     and 
very  little  trou 
ble. 


well 

with 


Short  in   straw 
but  well  corned. 


Barley  is  slightly 
below  an    aver- 


These  are   very 
short,   and    will  __. 
—  be     below     thelage,  though  the 
P    Sir?6  ^H"™**        The  crop         appears 
fidS     in    ^1^^  also  being  pretty     regular. 
Srtm    ,tbis  very  short.     The  The     straw 
district        have.lower  Oats  shed   _ 
been       sheared,  before  the  upper 
and  in  a  few  in-|portion  are  ripe 
stances  the  grain  enough   to    cut, 
hasbeenhoused.'and    in     consel 
com-  quence       much 


menced  about  a 
fortnight  since. 

Average. 

full    average 
crop. 


will  be  lost. 


Average. 
Deficient. 


short. 


Average. 

Generally     irre- 
gular and  late. 


This  crop  is  re 
markably  short 
on  the  straw, 
manyfields  being 
only  12  or  15 
inches  from  the 
ground.  The 
stems  are  very 
thickly  covered 
with  Bean-pods ; 
but  the  straw  is 
too  short  for 
anything  like  an 
average  yield. 

Deficient. 
Bad. 


Pasture  very 
short. 


First  crop  abun- 
dant ;  second 
crop  very  light. 


In     most    cases  Much  improved 
very    light,   andjsince    the    late 
below  an    aver-  rains, 
age. 


An  average,  yet 

full        one-third  ixul,  bwuilis  ue- 

shortof  lastyear  coming  doubtful 

if      +1,.-,      j:~ 


Look  well ;  very 
little  disease,  ex- 
cept in  gardens. 
Yery  promising ; 
but  disease  ap- 
pearing in  some 
places. 

Yery  good  crops, 
and  no  appear- 
ance of  disease. 

Were  a  very  pro- 
mising crop  until 
a  fortnight  ago,  I 
when  tops  were 
again  affected  as 
last  year. 

Promising,  but 
strong  indica- 
tion of  disease. 

Pretty  good  crop 


— Wm.  Hastie, 
of  the  Melrose 
Farmers'  Club. 


Early-sown 
good. 

Yery  promising, 
as  also  Turnips! 


Looking       very  — Wm.   Glover 


well,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  will 
be  a  good  crop. 

Abundant     and 
healthy. 


—  —  Hawick. 


— John 
DUston. 


Grey. 


Promise  well. 


Apparently  good 
and  as  yet  no 
symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. 


Not  many  culti 
vated  in  this 
neighbourhood  ; 
thejfew  planted 
look  well. 


Secy.  Farmers' 
Club,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

-J.  Atkinson, 
Harraby,  -near 
Carlisle. 


Poor. 


Promising. 


Swedes  have 
come  up  at  two 
growths,  and 
much  will  de- 
pend on  the  wea 
ther  as  to  their 
value  as  a  crop. 
Yellow  Turnips 
promise  will. 

Yery  promising 


Appear    luxuri- 
ant, still  it  is  be- 


An  abundant 
crop  and  well 
secured. 


Rather  light. 


This 


al- 


Until    the    last 


._     crop,     „ 
though  below  an  few  weeks  Grass 
average,        will  j  was      becoming 
probably      turn  scarce,  but  the 
out  better  than  late  rains   have 


last  year. 


Little  grown  in 
this  part. 

Average. 


brought  them 
round  surpris- 
ingly. Fields 
that  have  been 
mown  five  or  six 
weeks  are  now 
very  thickly 

clothed  again. 

Fair  crops. 

Abundant. 


Crops  light  but 
well  got. 


if  the  disease 
will  not  again 
prevail,  as  it  has 
already  appear- 
ed in  the  early 
varieties. 

Yery  deficient 
crop. 


Almost  an  en- 
tire failure. 
Common  Tur- 
nips plentiful, 
but  very  back- 
ward, and  will 
require  hoeing 
in  the  midst  of 
harvest. 


-John  Crosby, 
Kirkby  Thore. 

■Thos.  Dixon. 
Land  AgenttDar- 
lington. 

■H.  J.  Turner. 
Richmond. 


H.        BRIGG5, 

Overton,        near 
Wakefield. 


W.  FANCOURT, 

Empingliam. 


Deficient  gene- 
rally ;  excepting 
those  sown  early 
in  May,  previous 
to  the  dry  wea- 
ther in  June, 
■hich  affected 
the  germination 
of  the  seeds. 

The  early  sown 
good ;  the  late 
bids  fair  for  a 
crop  if  the  sea- 
son serves. 

At  present  look-  Yery  indifferent, 
ing  healthy  ;  the  the  fly  attacked 
first  or  early  many:  andwhere 
crop  yield  well,  there  is  a  full 
There    are    not  plantthey  do  not 


__    great     many 
grown  here. 


Looking  well  in 
the  tops.  The 
early  sort  are 
good  food,  al- 
though at  pre- 
sent somewhat 
speckled,  which 
has  not  hitherto 
caused  any  in- 
jury. 


The  hay  crop  has 
been  light.  In 
many  cases  not 
half  an  average, 
owing  to  the 
early  dry  wea 
ther;  indeed,  the 
harvest  began 
here  about  the 
1st  June.  Clover 
appears  pretty 
good. 


grow  well. 


Turnips  of  all  de- 
scriptions much 
improved,  and 
although  some- 
what later  than 
usual,  looking 
promising;  many 
of  those  which 
were  sown  at  the 
latter  end  of  May 
and  beginning 
of  June,  did 
not  vegetate  for 
several  weeks. 


-R.  OwEN,£an<£ 
Surveyor,  Baddi- 
ley,  near  Nant- 
icich. 


Wm.     Grey. 
Courteen  Hall. 


—  Toiveester. 


—  R.  Hodg  KIN- 
SON,  Morton 
Grange,  East 
Retford. 


This  crop  bids 
fair  to  be  great, 
and  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  the 
disease  which 
occurred  last 
year. 


Fair  crops. 

Average,  and  ge- 
nerally well  har- 
vested. 


The  present  ap- 
pearance of 
Swedes,  &c,  is 
very  good.  They 
have  come  up  re- 
markably well, 
though  in  some 
localities  they 
have  been  at- 
tacked by the  fly 


—  E.  J.  Lowe. 
HigJifield  .House, 
Lenton. 


Doubtful. 

Mostly  very  pro 
mising  :  some  of 
the  late  planted 
are  gappy  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
sets  rotting.  I 
hear  the  disease 
has  broken  out 
at  Wellington. 


Average. 


Healthy,         but 
sown  too  late. 


—Samuel  Ye  all, 
Boston. 

-R.DAViSjitrtT^ 
Wenlock,  near 
Dawley. 
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APPEARANCE       OF       THE       CR  0  P  S— Con-tinted. 


COTN'TTES. 


No 


WHEAT. 


OATS. 


BARLEY. 


BEAN'S, 


Good,        except  Early     sown 
very  light  lands  ;  good     both 
but  ours  is  not' quantity        and 


Not  half  a  crop 
but  those  ripe  or 
nearly  so  two 
months     earlier 


>RCE5TZSSHTR£. 


jRCESTEBSHIEZ. 


XETORD.  .  . 


IS  Abundant— very 
bright  straw — 
stands  np  well, 
except  very  an  Oat  county, 

heavy  crops  on 
fens.  Plump  | 

grain,  and  shells. 
a  good  deal, 
from  the  sharp 
;  drought  and  dry-j 
ing  winds.  Xo-I 
body  has  begun 
to  cut  early 
enough.  Nor  so 
much  mowing 
done  as  in  for- 
mer years,  but 
bagging  on  the; 
increase ;  viz. : 
cutting  to,  in- 
stead of  from  the 
standing  corn.    ] 

19  'Rather  above  an  Short     in      the  Early  sown  good    Generally  bad. 
average        crop,  straw,   but  well  in  quality:  hard- 
Quality,       some  headed  ;    a  full  ly     an    average 
very   fine  where  average       crop :  quantity;  rather 
standing  ;  where  quality  fine. 


quality  ;  but 
light  scorching  than  usual, 
soils  a  poor  crop. 
A  second  growth 
has  appeared 
since  the  rains, 
but  it  can  come 
to  no  good,  and 
people  are  now 
mowing  this  pie- 
bald crop.  No 
use  waiting  for 
the  green.  Sam- 
ple will  not  be 
generally  good, 
[though  here  and 
I  there  fine. 


TEAS. 


But  middling. 


GRASS. 


The  dry  summer 
has  rather  short- 
ened the  feed, 
except  on  low 
moist  pastures. 


IIAT. 


Never     was 
better  crop  bet- 
ter got. 


Various. 


POTATOES. 


SWEDES,  &B. 


Very      unequal.  Backward,    and 


Good  on  rich, 
bad  on  light 
soils.  Not  much 
of  the  disease  is 
yet  visible. 


uneven  in  plant, 
Beet  good  in 
places. 


-Stokeferry. 


20 


laid,  rather  light 
|but  better  than1 
laid  Wheats  ge- 
nerally are. 

Very    abundant 
and  good. 


Average  crop. 


23 


late  sown  bad 
in  quality  and 
quantity ;  alto- 
gether, below  an 
average, 

Ditto,    and   fair 
sample 


Very  poor. 


Very  bad. 


Exceedingly  de- 
fective. 


Abundant  gene-       Deficient.        Deficient,  except 
rally,     and    se-  upon    the    cool 

cured     in     finef  bottomed    soils, 

condition.  and  the  quantity 

in     most    cases 
very  mean, 
Rather  above  an  This  crop,  which;  Variable,       but 
average.         is  rarely  grown  decidedly  below 
in    this    neigh-1  an  average,  tak- 
bourhood  except  in g    the    entire 
in  newrr-bruken  crop, 
lands,   promises 
well. 

Average.        Below  an  aver- Average  on  good   Very  deficient, 
age;    very    fewi  heavy  land;  very 
grown     in    this ;  deficient  on  light 
county.  soils. 


A  fair  average  Very  little  grown  Bad.  as  to  quan- 
crop.  Autumn  in  this  neigh- tity,  and  likely 
planted     Wheat  boni-hood.   Bad.  to  be  inferior  in 


mostly  cut,  but 
not  much,  car- 
ried. 

Average.  Great 
bulk  will  he  car- 
ried next  week. 


sr  Hereford 


Good, an  average 
crop  of  straw, 
but  from  being 
thrown  down  by 
the  weather,  the 
ear  is  deficient 
many  in 
stances.  "  Com. 
plaints  are  made 
by  many  that  the 
Wheat  cuts  np 
lighter  than  was 
expected,  but  I 
do  not  think  so. 


Cannot  speak  to 
this  crop. 


quality :  will  not 
ripen  equally. 


Very  bad. 


Deficient ;      the  N'one   grown  in 
hot     weather     jthis    neighbour- 
scorched  it,  and  hood, 
it    has    thrown  I 
up  fresh  shoots.  I 

Not  much  grown  This  crop  is  be-1  Ear  below  an 
on  the  strong-low  an  average  average ;  the  dry- 
clay  lands ;  late'one,  and  from  weather  in  the 
and  far  below f  the  state  of  the  spring  affected 
an  average.  land  during  the,  the    clay    lands 

spring  months,' upon  which  it 
the  crop  is  irre-!is  principally 
gular  and  thin,  j  grown,  and  the 
change  of  wea- 
ther came  after 
I  the  crop  was  in 
[blossom,  and  too 
late  to  materially 
benefit  it. 


Plentiful,  consi- An;       abundant.  Generally  show-  A    pretty  good  — R.  Ward,  Acle, 

dering  the  time,  crop,    and    well  :ing  strong  symp-  plant,  but  back-  Xoncich. 
of  the  year.            secured.               toms      of     last  ward, 
year's  disease. 


Ditto. 


Very  bad. 


Seared  up. 


Second  crop  de- 
ficient. 


Exceedingly 
good  and  abun- 
dant. 

Abundant. 


Below  an  aver-iRatlier     partial  First    crops     of 


Looking  weU. 


Are  so  partially 
grown  here,  ex- 


Very  deficient. 


Very  bad. 


Deficient. 


|on  some  upland  Clover        abun- 
ipastures,        but  dant,  but  second' cept  for  domestic 
[upon  the  whole  crops  exceeding- use,     that      no 
very  good.  [ly  short.  properjudgment 

can  be  formed. 


lAbundant  to! A  full  average  It  is  feared 
I  June,  since  crop  on  low  mea-  total  failure 
fwhich  no  rain  dows ;  upland  from  excessive 
has  fallen  in  pastures  defi-  drought, 
sufficient  quan-  cient. 
tity. 


H.     Clutten, 
Framlingham. 

H.  Gristwade, 
Sadleigk. 


—  C.  Len>*t, 
Wissett,  near 
ffalesicortk. 


In 


a     growin; 
state. 


Abundant. 


Crops  good,  and 
well  got  for  the 
most  part,  but  a 
good  deal  of  hay1 
out  duringshow. 
ery  weather. 

Abundant. 


Complaint    of 
disease     similar' 
to  that   of  last, 
year,  almost  uni- 
versal. 


Disease  has- 
made  its  appear- 
ance very  bad 
on  the  wet  Lands. 


Almost    a   total 
failure. 

Requiring  rain, 
which,  if  we  do 
not  soon  get,  the 
root  crop  must 
be  deficient. 

Mangold  Wurzel 
nearly  a  total 
failure,  and  also 
other  root-crops 
at  present  very 
unpromising. 


Generally  speak-  —  Wit.     Greex, 
ing  a  total  fail-  Ashjield-place, 
ore.        Mangold  Debenham. 
Wurzel  the  same 


Planted latcand1—  H.  F.Fardon.. 
dependent  on  a.\  Stoke     Firs, 


favourable     au- 
tumn for  a  crop. 


Abundant. 


This  is  a  very  Abundant ;  the1  Excellent  crop, ,  Good  crop,  but  The  first  sowing 
uncertain  crop',  late  rains  have' and  the  greater:  within  the  last'of  Swedes,  ow- 
but  the  same  re- been  verv  bene-!Parfc     well    bar- three  weeks,  but  ing  to  the   wea- 


A  full    average  Few   cultivated,  Scarcely  an  ave-  Very  few   culti- 
bulk    of    straw,  but  those  an  ave-  ragetstraw  shortTated     in     this 

neighbourhoo  d . 


but  the  ear  defi- rage  crop. 
cient ;  should) 
presume  the  qua-' 
lifygood,  except 
where  laid  by  the 
heavy  storms  we 
have  lately  expe- 
rienced. 

About  an  aver- Short;  andean-First      planted,  Few       planted  ;'Many  fields  de-  Luxuriant,    and 
age  crop  ;  spring  not  be  more  than  thin     and    poor  short,  and  must  stroyed    by    in-     growing  fast. 
sown        (strong  two-thirds  of  an  crops;  but  late  be     a    middling  sects;  remainder 


marks  apply  to  fieial. 
this  as  the  Bean 
crop. 


Not  an  averasc 


crops)  appear  to  average  crop, 
be  affected  withl 
rust  within    the 
last  week.  Wheat 
harvest  general. 


planted,     about  crop, 
an  average. 


Very  fine :  abun- 
dant. 


Abundant :  qua- 
lity very  superior 


about  half  crop. 


A   fair   average  The  early  sown;  The  dry  weather,  The     pods    not  Most  abundant ;  Veryfine;  stack. 


vested.  the  disease  hasjther,     did     not 

shown,  itself  in ;  succeed  ;  but  the 
all  parts  of  the|laterplantsseem 
county,  not  a. to  grow,  and  ap- 
field  or  garden  pear  very  luxu- 
thatlhave  seen'riant;  the  Tur- 
perfectly  exempt  J  nips  do  well 
everywhere. 


Abundant     and  Very    deficient ;  Judtring       from 


well  ended. 


Ithe  disease  very 
prevalent, 


Good  crop;  about 
half  got  well. 


crop. 


pod, 
upon  light  soils,  during  blossom- come  to  perfec- also  Clover  anded  in  good  con. 
bad  ;  upon  good, ing       prevented  don.    owing    to  otherseeds.  The  dition. 
soil,  and  where,  the  pods  coming  the  dry  weather  after-feed  grow- 
well    cultivated,  to      perfection  ;:  while     blossom- ing  luxuriantly, 
it    looks     well,  the    stalks    are  ing.    The  stalks 
Largest  breadth  short    and     the  are  short  and  the 


[is  late  sown,  and  pods  deficient. 
:s  generally  de- 
1  ficjent. 


Average. 


Deficient. 


Deficient, 


A   full    average  Deficient  ;    very  Very    deficient;.      Deficient, 
crop,  with  good     short  straw.  *  very  short  straw. 


Abundant     andLittleculrlvated,  Very  fine  ;    and.  Winter,      good; 
jood  :        nearly       but  good.  half  cut.        'spring,       under 

harvested.  average. 


rCESTEBSHTKE, 


An  average. 


Abundant. 


An  average. 


Blighted  and 
deficient. 


pods  deficient. 


Rather  short  at 
present,  in  con- 
sequence  of  dry 
weather. 


Very  deficient.    'But  little  after-  Abundant     and 
pasture.         good  in  quality. 


Those  plantedin 
the  autumn  not 
diseased,  but  a| 
middling  crop 
early  sorts  plant 
ed  in  spring,  the 
haulm  diseased, 
and  nearly  all 
the  tubers  good. 
Late  sorts  notyet 
affected. 

Early  sorts  al- 
ready up  have 
been  good  and 
free  from  dis- 
ease, but  which 
is  now  showing 
itself. 


present  appear- 
ance, not  an  ave- 
rage crop  of  ei- 
ther Swedes  oi 
Turnips  ;  they 
are  late,  conse 
quently  much 
depends  on  the 
ensuing  autumn 

Generally  late 
planted,  good ; 
those  planted 
early  in  May, 
strong  and  good. 


Average  ;  and  I 
have  notyet  seen 
any  disease. 


Very  good. 


Some  early 

patches  arelook 
ing  well ;  but  the 
larger  breadths 
were  sown  late, 
and  are  irregular 
in  plant,  and 
cannot  be 
average  crop. 

Deficient;  in  fact 
almost  a  failure. 
The  present 

rains  will  save 
the  plants  that 
have  survived, 
but  they  will  be 
small  and  late. 

In  some  few 
instances  very 
good,  but  on  the 
whole  very  defi- 
cient. 


Under  average  'Plentiful:  not  at  Abundant     and!Partially  touch-; Promising  now,  —  A.  Murdoch, 

—  Kingston       Inn, 


Deficient. 


all  burned. 


verv  good  :  a  wet  ed  with  the  dis-.but  showers  are 


Bromsgrove. 


—J.  Nock,  Kin- 
der, Stourbridge. 


— W.  A.  Apper- 
ley,  Eere/ord. 


—J.  Matthews, 
Woodland-house, 
Blakemoor, 


S.       Collier, 
Witney. 


Axex.Fraser, 
Claydon,  Wmslovo 


C.J.  HuiEBEST, 

Watford. 


April    made    it,  ease  ;  good, 
and  a  fine  June, 
secured  it. 

An  average.      Partially  affect- 
ed with  epidemic 


wanted. 


Abingdon. 


—  W.  E.  BtTR- 
nell,  Hanhara, 
Bristol. 
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COUNTIES. 

Gloucester  shire 


Gloucestebbhtbe 
Glamorganshire. 


No 


Glamobganshibe 


GLAMORGANBHTBE 


Caebmabthen... 


WHEAT. 


Essex 

Essex. 


Essex 


Kent. 


Kent  . 


Sussex  . 


Sussex 

Hampbhibe  .  - 
Devonshtbe. 
Devonshtbe. 


Devon 


Devon 

Devon . 


Above  an  ave- 
rage ;  it  may  be 
said,  abundant; 
very  early ;  sam- 
ple good. 
A  full  average 
crop. 

Thick  on  the 
ground,  but  with 
some  imperfec- 
tion in  the  ear. 


Average ;  rather 
deficient  straw. 


About  an  ave- 
rage in  bulk;  but 
deficient  in  grain 

Excellent. 


OATS. 


An  average  crop, 
straw  deficient. 


Below  an  aver- 
age. 


Abundant. 


BARLEY. 


Scarcely  an  ave- 
rage ;  short  in 
the  straw. 


Deficient. 


Scarcely  an 
average. 


Abundant. 


Deficient. 


Excellent. 


BEANS. 


Deficient  j       all 
but  a  failure. 


Very   bad   crop 
indeed. 


None. 


PEAS. 


Abundant. 
Abundant. 


Average  ;  but  in 
some  places  the 
straw  is  affected 
with  gout. 

Deficient. 


Excellent. 


Not  any  grown 
in  this  neigh, 
bourhood, 


None      in      the 
neighbourhood 
but     my     own, 
which     are     an 
average  crop. 


Deficient. 
Deficient, 


Deficient. 

Poor  crop. 
None. 


GRASS. 


Very  few  grown 
but  rather  defi. 
cient. 


Deficient. 


Abundant. 


Average. 
Abundant. 


None     but    my 
own,    "White  es 
timated     at    20 
bushels  an  acre 
Grey  at  30  ditto 


Deficient. 

Below  the  ave- 
rage in  quantity. 
As  to  quality, 
various. 


Very  deficient. 

Considerably  be- 
low  half  a  crop, 
and  in  many 
places  almost  a 
failure. 


Light  and   par- 
tial. 


A  very  fine  crop 
both  as  regards 
quantity  and 
quality ;  a  full 
average.  About 
two-thirds  of  the 
crop  got  in  and 
secured. 


An  average  ;  not  Same  as  Barley 
'more. 


45 


HAT. 


Abundant. 


Good. 


An  usually  large 
crop,  but  badly 
got  in. 


POTATOES. 


Appearance  of 
average  at 
present,  butvery 
doubtful. 

Diseased  in  most 
parts. 

Unhealthy. 


SWEDES,  &c. 


Looks  well,  and 
improving  fast. 


Abundant. 


Very  good. 


Average;  in  some 
instances  rather 
above. 


Abundant. 


Rather    above 
the  average. 


None  at  all. 
Almost  a  failure, 


48 


49 


Abundant. 


Good  crop;  some 
Iosb  by  wind. 

About  an  ave- 
rage, except  in 
the  Manhood 
(the  land  be- 
tweenChichester 
and  the  sea) 
where  it  was 
much  laid;  light 
in  the  sheaf,  and 
in  some  of  the 
poor  land  small 
in  the  ear  and 
weak  strawed. 
Wheat  harvest 
nearly  finished, 
and  housed  in 
excellent  order. 

An  average. 


Average. 


Average. 


Partially      defi- 
cient. 


The  crop  very 
light  andpartial: 
quality  also  in- 
different. In  ge- 
neral we  have  it 
pretty  good  in 
Essex,  about  one 
fourth  of  the 
crop  is  carted. 


Much  below  an 
average. 


Deficient. 


Average. 


A  total  failure. 


Short  in  the 
straw,  but  well 
filled.  An  aver- 
age yield. 


A  total  failure. 


None. 

As  to  the  Clovers 
there  is  very 
little  feedindeed 
scarcely  ever 
less. — Tares  de- 
ficient,  not  more 
than  half  a  crop. 
— Trefoil  abund- 
ant in  quantity, 
and  excellent  in 
quality. 
None. 


Very  much  dis- 
eased, and  the 
late  planted  be. 
ginning  to  be  af- 
fected. 

Very  deficient ; 
having  been  af- 
fected by  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  have  only  seen 
one  paten  not 
diseased  during 
a  ride  over  an 
extensive  tract! 
of  the  countyl 
last  week.  None 
will  be  planted 
but  my  own, 
which  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop.  I 
examined  some 
et  in  pure  peat, 
and  they  were 
all  diseased. 


Promisetobean 
average. 


Very  late,  and 
generally  not 
promising. 

&c,"  supposed 
to  include  Man- 
gold Wurzel 
Cabbages,  and 
common  Tur- 
nips— promising 
to  be  abundant 
where  they  have 
been  under  pro- 
per management 

Look  as  if  grow- 
ing ;  but  gene- 
rally very  late. 


-,  Ciren* 


,  WotlOn. 


— .'  TF.    Edmonds, 
Swansea. 


Deficient. 


Almost  every- 
where  late  sown, 
but  looking  very 
well  and  pro- 
,mising.  Nine 
acres  of  my  own, 
drilled,  veryfine. 


C.  E.  Jeaf- 
freson,  Duffryni 
Neioport. 


— E.  W.  David, 
Radyer  Courtt 
Cardiff. 

—  T.    W.    Law. 

fobd,  TwydaU, 
Llandilo. 


Good  crop ;  well 

harvested. 
There  was 
abundant  crop 
of  hay  in  this 
neighbourhood, 
and  of  the  best 
quality  perhaps 
ever  known. 


Moderate ;  want 

rain. 
Forward  Pota- 
toes good 
quality,  butvery 
deficient  in 

quantity,  and  are 
still  scarce  and 
dear. 


Nearly  a  failure 
—  not    half 
crop. 


Very  bad. 


Very  deficient. 


Short  in  6traw, 
and  in  many 
places  very  back- 
ward ;  a  defi- 
cient crop ;  early 
sown,  small 

grain,  bright  but 
flinty. 


Generally  defi- 
cient, not  half  a 
crop. 


A  failure. 


Deficient. 


Partially      defi- 
cient. 

Same  as  Beans. 
very  moderate. 


Average. 


An  immense 
quantity,  and 
never  better  got 
up.  There 
such  a  scarcity 
of  feed  that  some 
persons  have  al- 
ready been  com- 
pelled to  have 
recourse  to  the 
new  hay. 

A  good  average, 


No  plant ;  want 

rain. 
As  nearly  a  fail- 
ure  as  can  be, 
having  suffered 
greatly  from  the 
fly  and  drought, 
White  Turnips 
may  be  included 
in  the  same  re- 
port. 


— - — ,  Brain, 
tree. 

—  A.  BARFIELDj 

Assist.  Secretary 
to  the  Ditnmov 
Agricultural  So. 
ciety. 


Very  much  dried 
up. 


Abundant. 


Short,    wanting 
rain. 


Below  an  aver- 
age. 


Not  more  than 
an  average  crop, 
Quality  good. 

Rather  under  an 
average  in  bulk 
butvery  heavy  in 
the  ear ;  harvest 
just  begun. 


Deficient. 


Below  an  aver, 
age. 


Deficient. 


Deficient. 


Very  unequal 
Generally  the 
early  sown  good 
— where  the  land 
is  in  condition — 
but  much  sown 
late  and  out  of 
order. 


The  burthen  is 
not  a  heavy  one, 
and  the  early 
crop  is  badly 
kerned.  The  late 
crop  is  better  ; 
but  together  I 
should  say  under 
an  average  crop. 


Average. 
Very  good. 


Deficient. 


Very  deficient. 


Total  failure. 


Inferior,  much 
as  the  late  sown 
Oats* 


Avery  good  crop,  A  very  light  and 
exceeding  an  bad  crop,  much 
average.  under   an  aver- 

age, and  will 
come  late  to  har- 
vest. 


A  good  crop. 
Average. 


Not  much  culti- 
vated in  this 
district;  but  the 
few  grown  are  a 
bad  crop. 


Rather  under  an 

average. 

Deficient. 


Deficient, 


Very  deficient. 


Average. 


Are       tolerably 
good  but  small 
very  little  of  the 
disease,  if  any. 


Average  crop, 
Not  much  saved 
for  hay.owing  to 
stock  on  hand 

Abundant. 


Abundant,    and 
very  fine  quality, 


But  few  grown 
not   at    present 
diseased. 


Some  complain 
of  disease.  In 
general,  average. 

Uncertain. 


VeryfewSwedes 
and  those  very 
bad.  Mangold 
Wurzeltolerably 
good. 


— Thos.  Crooks 
Chelmsford. 


Very  doubtful, 
unless  an  imme 
diate  fall  of  rain 
takes  place  they 
will  be  a  failure. 

Good  plants  in 
two  crops.  Want 
rain. 

Late. 


A  good  prospect, 
but  some  com- 
plaint of  scab  [ 
the  haulm  very 
healthy  ;  some 
complaint  of  cot- 
tagers' early 
sown  having  the 
disease. 


Pasture  short  at 
at  present. 

Average. 


Abundant  in  the 
spring ;  greatly 
deficient  now. 

Abundant. 


A  very  bad  crop; 
owing  to  the 
very  hot  weather 
early  in  June. 


Few    grown    in 
this  district. 
None  sown. 


Few  grown. 
Good. 


A  good  crop. 


Abundant     and 
best  quality. 

First  crop  abun- 
dant. No  second 
cut. 

Weighty. 


Now  in  great 
abundance.  Ex- 
cellent after- 
Grass  can  be 
bought  at  10s. 
per  acre. 


Plentiful. 
Abundant. 


Wanting  rain, 
very  backward, 
and  in  many 
placesjustbegan 
hoeing.  A  bad 
Turnip  year  ap- 
prehended gene- 
rally. 


-  Ramsay. 


T.  Slates 
Preston,  nea 
Wingham. 

—    T.    HoopeB 

Chilton,     Rami 

gate. 

■  Chichester. 


Increasing  re- 
ports of  the 
blight. 

Diseased,  worse 
than  last  year. 

Deficient,  and  in 
places  diseased, 

Were  looking  to 
lerably ;  now  be- 
ginning to  show 
disease. 


Promising  well. 

Deficient. 

Very  deficient. 


A  very 'abundant 
crop,much  above 
an  average. 


Good  crop. 
Abundant. 


A  much  less 
quantity  in  re- 
spect to  acres 
than  was  grown 
last  year,  and  the 
disease  of  last 
season  appears 
generally  over 
the  district,  and 
is  likely  to  be 
much  worse  in 
its  effect  b. 

Likely  to  be  very 

bad. 
Much  disease. 


Very  patchy,  on 
account  of  the 
drought  at  seed- 
time. Late  Tut 
nips  better  ;  but 
many  not  yet 
sown. 

Present  appear- 
ance very  good. 


-C.  P.  Vale 

tine,      Bevai 

Bridge,  Lewes. 

— Joseph  Blu 
dell,  BursUdo 
Southampton. 

—J.    Hatwab 

Sec  Farmers 
Club,  Dart  fore 

— John  Benso 

Bedford 

Tavistock. 


John  Dbe 
jun.,  Powde 
ham  Castle,  ne 
Exeter. 


Promising. 
Very  good. 


CoUumpt' 

Devon. 

— S.  Cann,  Mc 

ton  Hampstead 
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COUNTIES. 


Durham   . , 
Cornwall 


Cornwall 


APPEARANCE     OF     THE     C  R  0  P  S— Continued. 


Cornwall. 


MONJIOOTHSHIEE    . 


tviIEAT. 


Below  average. 
Abundant. 


Abundant. 


OATS. 


Deficient. 
Abundant. 

Average. 


Average  crop  :  Fair  crop  ;  but 
harvest  just  be-  little  growing  in 
gun.  the  district, 


58  Beyond  an  aver 
age  crop,  but 
not  abundant, 

Average, 


Not  an  average 
crop. 

^Deficient. 


BARLEY. 


Under  average 
Average. 


Generally  be- 
lieved under  an 
average  crop. 


"Very  tliin  ;  not 
more  than  half 
an  average  crop. 

Deficient ;  and 
not  likely  to  be 
ripe  for  some 
time  to  come  yet. 


BEANS. 


Very  bad. 


Very  few  grown, 
Average. 


None  grown  here 


PEAS. 


Very  bad. 


None  grown. 


None  grown  here 


Not  grown  here.  Not  grown  here. 


"Deficient. 


Deficient. 


GRASS. 


Good. 
Abundant. 


Abundant. 


Abundant. 


Abundant. 
Abundant. 


HAY. 


Light  crop. 
Abundant. 

Abundant ;  ge- 
nerally well  se- 
cured. 


Above  an  aver 
age  crop. 


Abundant. 


Abundant. 


POTATOES. 


Above  average 

Total  failure 
through  disease. 

The  appearance 
of  this  crop  was 
cheering  until 
within  the  last 
month,  but  now 
there  is  some 
failure  aud  much 
complaining. 

A  fair  crop  of 
early  sorts,  but 
very  generally 
infected.  The 
Potato  disease  is 
spread  over  the 
whole  district, 
although  the  Po- 
tatoes are  not 
extensively  de- 
cayed as  yet. 

Without  doubt 
worse  than  last 
year. 

Deficient ;  and 
the  disease  ap- 
pears more  rapid 
amongst  them 
than  last  year. 


SWEDES,  &c. 


Promising. 
Promising. 

Were  generally 
sown  late,  but 
at  present  ap- 
pearhealthy.and 
are  growing  verv 
fast. 


Average  crop  ; 
■  few  failures. 


Likely  to  be  very 
good  :  never 
better. 

Deficient. 


—  Farmer's  Club. 

—    ,     Saint 

Austell. 

— John  Pollard 
Clapper,  near 
Wadtbridge. 


llli.lb. 


St.  Co- 


— R.    PoLGHEEN, 

St.  Germains. 
Chepstow* 


The  following  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places  :— 


Wilts    . . 


Yorkshire 


Ltncolnsh.  Fens 


Suffolk 


Suffolk 


Isle  of  Man    ... 


Sussex 


Ha&pshire  ..,.•• 


Hampshibe  i 


66 


Abundant  crop 

white     not     sc 

ood  as  the  red, 

An  average  crop. 


Very  good  over 
the  whole  dis 
trict — will  prove 
of  fine  quality, 


Generally     very 
heavy. 


Thin  on  the 
ground  ;  heads 
good,  and  like 
an  average  crop. 

Above  an  aver- 
but  not  so  jand"  I  think  the 
fine  a  quality  as  corn     will      be 
18i4.  light. 


Very  short ;  not 
an  average  crop. 


Very  short  straw 


Average. 


A  good  crop  ; — 
some,  both  of 
spring  and  win- 
ter, very  fine, 


Very  good  on  the 
chalks — anaver- 
rage  on  the  gra- 
vels   and  loams 

deficient 
the  clays,  and 
very  bad  on  thin 
clay  land  not 
drained.  Alto- 
gether rather 
under  than  over 
an  average.  A 
tolerable  quan- 
tity is  housed  ; 
but  a  greater 
amount  is  cut, 
and  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  very 
heavy  rains  of 
the  last  two  or 
three  days. 

Average. 


Good  crop. 


Scarcely  any 
grown  in  this 
neighbourhood. 


An  average  crop. 


Not  good. 


Very  short'-,  not 
an  average  crop. 


None  grown. 


fcMucb;blighted. 


Average. 


Deficient  ; — but 
not  so  bad  as 
Barley,  and  has 
improved  since 
the  rains  of  July. 


Deficient. 


Bad  crop,  not 
good  in  quality. 

Very  short  in 
straw,  and  not 
an  average  crop. 


Average      bulk, 
and  well  headed, 


Average  ;  latest 
sown  short. 


Very  little  grown 
in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but 
so  far  as  the 
produce  can  be 
observed,  good, 


Deficient. 


No  two  fields 
alike ;  but  gene- 
rally much  be- 
low an  average 
—  the  earliest 
sown  the  best. 


Very  bad;  nearly 
a  total  failure. 


Very  few  grown; 
looking  better 
than  on  the  high 
country. 


Bad. 


Very  deficient, 
both  in  straw 
and  corn. 


A  very  poor  crop, 


Very  few  grown 


None  grown. 


Blighted    every- 
where, and  con- 
sequently    a 
failure, 


Miserably  bad — 
a  good  crop  is 
not  to  be  seen — 
and  the  weather 
has  been  such  as 
prevents  their 
being  hoed  c 
the  clay  lands- 
too  wet  at  one 
period  and  too 
dry  afterwards 
weeds  conse- 
quently abun- 
dant. 


Almost  afailure. 


A  light  crop  in  A  light  crop;  but 
many  farms  ;  in-]many  are  seed- 
jured    by    what  ing  their  second 


Very      deficient 
crop. 


Very  few  grown, 


None. 


Abundant. 


|Pastures  now 
good. 


Seeds  very  bare, 


Heavy  crop ;  ge 
nerally  well  se, 
cured. 


Short  of  an  aver- 
age  crop,  but 
well  got. 

A  very  good 
crop  of  hay,  and 
well  got. 


Short. 


An  average  crop, 


Old  pastures 
very  fine  •  seeds 
very  defective. 


Average, 


they  term  the 
Dolphin,  and 
very  generally 
full  of  maggot. 

Deficient. 


A  partial  crop, 
and  many  of 
very  bad  quality. 


crop, 
good. 


which    is 


Average, 


The  late  rains 
will  render  it 
abundant. 


Good  crop. 


Rather  above  an 
average  crop. 


A  light  crop,  and 
very  indifferent- 
ly got. 


Second  earlies 
and  late  crop 
much  diseased. 


Look  well. 


Have  not  per- 
ceived any  dis- 
ease on  our 
peaty  soil ;  but 
the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
Spalding  several 
pieces  very  much 
affected. 

Moderate. 


Swedes  have, 
many  instances, 
failed.  Turnips 
checked  from 
want  of  moisture 
Abundant  rains 
have,  however 
fallen  within  3 
or  4  days. 

Promise  parti- 
cularly well. 


The  Cole-seed 
crop  very  much 
damaged  byhisb 
wind  on  the  17th 
July ;  very  few- 
Swedes  sown  in 
the  neighbour- 
hood, and  very 
deficient. 


Average. 


Avery  fair  crop, 
— perhaps  above 
an  average — and 
:ot  up  in  excel- 
lent condition, 


A  good  crop. 


Crop     excellent, 
and  weU  saved. 


Few  cultivated 
in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Look  most  lux- 
uriant till  close- 
ly <  examined, 
when  they  are 
found  every- 
where infected 
with  the  prevail- 
ing disease. 


sham. 


Xdk- 


J.  W.   Smith, 
Northallerton. 


—  T.         AlTKXN, 

Deeping  Fm. 


Varied. 


Rather  under 
average,  but  ge- 
nerally attacked 
with  the  disease. 
Very  generally- 
diseased  ;  —  till 
lately  they  bad  a 
promising  ap- 
pearance, but 
have  changed 
rapidly. 


Promised  well 
till  lately,  when 
the  disease  of 
last  year  made 
its  appearauce, 
and  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  will 
extend  itself. 


Have  languished 
for  rain,  and 
now  the  disease 

attacking 
tbem  almost 
everywhere. 


A  good  plant  on 
the  Turnip  soil, 
but  the  Mangold 
Wurzel  very  par- 
tial crop. 

Where  Swedes 
brairded  well 
they  are  most 
beautiful  —  the- 
leaves  are  quite 
closed  in  the 
drills  already ; 
but  on  all  the 
best  lands  they 
brairded  badly, 
and  looted 

patchy.  The  late 
sown  Turnips 
everywhere,  and 
the  early  sow- 
ings on  mellow 
soils,  are  beauti- 
ful, and  promise 
a  heavy  crop. 

Average. 


— R.  Hughman, 

Yoxford. 

— Jas.  Hinges- 
ton,  Fustenden 
Sail,  }rrentham. 


J.      "Wilson, 
Edington  Mains* 


R.     Nicklin, 
Glenvitle,   Doug- 


Few   have   sue Jn.   Brother. 

ceededin  raising  ton,     RosehiU, 


a  crop  of  Swedes 
— other  sorts  of 
Turnips  likely 
to  be  better — 
Mangold  where 
grown  tolerable. 

Partial.  The  fly 
during  the  hot 
weather  was  ex- 
tremely active, 
and  great  com- 
plaint has  been 
made  of  the  ra 
rages  of  the  grub 
-^The  Swede- 
ground  in  many 
instances  has 
been  re-sown 
with  common 
Turnips.  Vitriol 
ised  bones  have 
proved  of  great 
assistance,  and 
the  late  rain  has 
been  of  great 
service 


(To  be  continued  next  week.) 


Turnips  will  be 
below  an  aver, 
age  crop,  and 
few  good  pieces 
are  to  be  seen ; 
and  every  insect 
infesting  them 
that  the  farmer 
dreads. 


Robertsbrhdge.  m 


—  W.C.Spooner, 
Southampton. 


—J.  W.  Clarke, 
Tim$bury  Farm, 
JSomscy, 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Wireworm. — In    common    with,    I    believe,    many 
others   I  have  suffered  this  season  from  the  ravages  of 
the  wire  worm  to  an  extent  quite  unparalleled  in  my 
experience.  They  attack  every  crop  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  terminate,  and  continue  their  depredations  with  un- 
usual perseverance.     For  instance,  in  a  field  of  Oats  on 
which  they  had  levied  very  liberal  contributions  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  I  find  they  are  still  destroy- 
ing the  plants,  at  an  age  when  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  out  of  reach  of  further  injury.     The  rooks 
found  out  the  presence  of  the  enemy  by  the  withered 
appearance  of  the  inner  blades,  and  commenced  pulling 
up  each  plant  that  seemed  to  promise  a  wireworm  en- 
sconced in  the  stem  ;  so  far  good,  but  when  they  had 
disposed  of  all  the  withered  plants  they  fell  to  indis- 
criminately at  the  sound  ones,  and  if  I  had  not  had 
them  warned  off  the  prem'ses,  they  would  soon  have 
cleared  the  field  of  everything  growing  on  its  surface. 
I  have  a  field  of  Mangold  Wurzel  which   was  doiug 
pretty  well,  as  the  plants  quickly  attained  a  size  to  defy 
the  wireworn-.6,  which  attacked  them,  however,  vigor- 
ously.    Our  friends  the  rooks  there  again  rather  over- 
did the  business,  for  within  two  days  they  plucked  up 
fully  one-third  of  the  plants  in  their  search.      They 
•  meant,  no  doubt,  well,  but  I  found  their  alliance  rather 
too  expensive   on   those   terms.      The  wireworms   are 
doing  great  inj  ury  also  to  my  Turnip   crop,  destroying 
the  young  plant  before  it  appears  above  ground  in  many 
instances.      In  "  Notices  to  Correspondents  "   of  your 
Number  for  30th  May  last,  you  express  a  hope  that  an 
"  Andover  Correspondent "  will  state  where  he  gets  his 
soda  ash,  and  the  price  ;  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  re- 
verted to  the  subject  since  then.     Have  you  acquired 
any  further  information  on  that  score,  or  as  to  its  effi- 
ciency ?     Are  you  aware  that  a  wireworm  will  live  a 
whole  day  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  and  when  libe- 
rated walk  off  as  fresh  as  ever  ?     Is  the  soda  ash  more 
likely  to  disagree  with  him  than  the  pure  soda  ? — Ver- 
mifuge.    [Your  "  pure  soda  "  is,  we  suppose,  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  not  the'  caustic  soda.     Further  informa- 
tion respecting  soda  ash  has  been  given  at  p.  382.] 

Potatoes. — I  procured  some  Potato  sets  from  Aber- 
deen, where  the  disease  was  scarcely  known  last  year, 
and  these  have  been  the  first  and  most  affected  of  any 
this  year.  I  find  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen the  disease  is  making  alarming  progress  this  year. 
Curious  that  the  Potatoes  after  removal  for  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  to  such  a  different  soil,  should  become  as  dis- 
eased as  those  left  behind.  The  sets  from  my  own  Po- 
tatoes, which  were  very  much  diseased  last  year,  are 
looking  green  and  healthy  yet.— J.  Atkinson,  Carlisle. 

*„*  The  publication  of  a  lengthened  report  on  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  will,  we  hope,  he  admitted  as  a  suflcient  excuse  by 
many  of  our  correspondents— whose  communications  are  thus 
delayed. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  MoNTHLr  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  Sth  of 
August ;  present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the 
chair ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart,,  M.P.  ;  Sir 
Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq. ;  Colonel  Challoner ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  W.' 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq. ;  William 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Sewell  ;  and  J.  Villiers  Shelley, 

Esq.     The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Raincock,  H.  D.,  Croydon,  Surrey 
Cooke,  Thomas,  Newport,  Monmouthshire 
Dixon,  John,  Knells,  Carlisle 

Bourne,  John,  Hildenstone  Hall,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
Lawson,  Sir  Wm„  Bart.,  Brough  Hall,  Catterick,  Yorkshire 
Iven3,  Thomas,  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire 
Grainger,  Richard,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
"Wilson,  Robert,  Yarmouth,  Yorkshire 
Streatfield,  Richard  S.,  Rocks,  Uckfield,  Sussex 
Jenner,  Arthur  Rice,  Chiselhurst,  Kent. 
Backhouse,  Edmund,  Darlington,  Durham 
Foljambe,  George  Savile,  Osberton  House,  Worksop,  Notts 
Weatherall,  Joseph,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham 
Ellis,  Wm,,  L.L.D  ,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire 
Pinchin,  David  Rice,  Box,  Bath 
Matthew,  Nathaniel,  Nern,  Tremadoc,  Carnarvon 
Welford,  Edward,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Selby,  James,  Otford  Castle,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 
Bunny,  Edward  Brice.  Speenhill,  Newbury,  Berks 
Lee,  Richard,  Grove  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire 
Wollaston,  Frederick,  Sheepy-Magna,  Atherstone 
Kay,  John  Robinson,  Bas?-lane  House,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Thorpe,  John,  Shenton,  Ather  tone,  Warwickshire 
Collins,  John,  Southernbay,  Exeter,  Devon 
Knight,  Richard,  Headley,  Liphook,  Hants 
Jutsum,  Edward,  Romford,  Essex 
Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented  from 
the  Finance  Committee  the  quarterly  and  monthly  re- 
turns connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society  stood  at  7000/. 
stock,  and  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers,  at  2573/.— Colonel  Challoner  stated  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  had  never  assumed  a 
more  satisfactory  character  than  it  did  at  the  present 
tune,  when  in  consequence  of  the  great  exertions  made 
in  reference  to  every  detail  connected  with  the  accounts, 
tbe  arrears  were  gradually  becoming  diminished,  and 
steps  already  in  progress  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
£tLa^T^0n-      He  had  aIso  the  satisfaction  of 

en\au  ™  the  S  °-T^  MeetiuS  °f  tMa  ?ear  wouId  not 
l™ ■ >  , ■  *  °.C'C'ty  the  ne<*ssity  of  selling  out  stock 
from  its  funds  to  meet  any  unusual  excess  tf  expendi- 

accomT  reCe'PtS  °D  **  balaace-sh^  of  the  Newcastle 

allSdCtSTLE  ^fT1NG--The  various  complaints  of 
alleged  injury,  delay,  and  overcharge  on  the  line*  of 


the  Midland  Railway  to  Newcastle,  made  to  the  Council 
by  exhibitors  of  implements  and  stock,  were  referred  to 
the  Stewards  of  the  Yard,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  report  the  result  of  their  examination  of  these 
papers  to  the  Council  at  their  monthly  meeting  in 
November  or  December. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibes,  Director  of  the  Yard  at  the 
Newcastle  Meeting,  reported  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  two  accidents  that  had  occurred  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  Mr.  Shelley,  as  one  of  the  Stewards  of 
the  Yard,  informed  the  Council  that  every  means  that 
care  and  caution  could  devise  in  the  trial  of  the  imple- 
ments, and  that  the  most  stringent  maintenance  of  the 
rules  of  the  yard  would  be  likely  to  ensure  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  persons  in  charge  of  the  animals, 
would  be  employed  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
similar  accidents  in  future. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Hetton  House,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  merits  possessed  in  his  opinion  by 
the  Drill  exhibited  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  by  Mr. 
Geddes,  of  Dumfries,  and  purchased  for  introduction 
into  South  Wales  by  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Brecon. — Mr. 
Clayton,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Comins,  of  South  Molton, 
addressed  communications  to  the  Council  on  the  subject 
of  the  respective  award  of  prizes  at  Newcastle  in  the 
classes  of  tile-machines  and  subsoil-pulverizers  :  both 
of  which  were  referred  to  the  Stewards  of  the  Imple- 
ment Department  for  examination,  and  a  report  to  the 
Council  at  their  November  or  December  monthly 
meeting. — Mr.  Crozer,  of  Wallsend  called  the  attention 
of  the  Council  to  the  merits  which  in  his  opinion  the 
j  water-apparatus  and  tree-lifter,  to  which  he  invited 
inspection  at  Newcastle,  possessed  respectively  for  pro- 
moting1! 'ne  vegetation  and  growth  of  Turnips  in  dry 
seasons,  and  for  securing  a  ball  of  earth  entire  in  the 
transplantation  and  conveyance  of  large  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  trees. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Challoner,  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges  of  Im- 
plements at  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  that  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  be  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Crosskill,  of  the  Beverly  Iron-works,  for  his  Clod- 
crusher,  "  which  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  had 
been  constantly  exhibited,  continuously  improved,  but 
never  surpassed,  and  of  which  the  excellence  is  univer- 
sally admitted,"  was  unanimously  adopted  and  confirmed. 
Northampton  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Shelley  obtained 
leave  for  a  postponement  of  the  motion  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  for  Implements,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  that  day,  until  the  monthly  council  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  when  he  intended  to  move  the  fol. 
lowing  resolution : — "  That  in  future  the  recommendation 
by  a  member  of  the  Society,  of  any  person  to  act  as  a 
Judge  at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society,  should  be 
countersigned  by  some  member  of  the  Council,  who 
might  be  referred  to  in  the  selection  of  the  Judges." 

Mr.  Hillyard  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  on 
Thursday  the  10th  of  December  next,  the  date  for 
finally  deciding  on  the  prizes  for  the  Northampton 
Meeting,  the  adoption  of  certain  prizes  in  the  classes  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  of  some  effectual  means  to 
disqualify  for  exhibition  any  animals  so  fat  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  performing  the  functions  of  breeding  stock. 
Mr.  Hillyard  also  proposed,  "  that  at  no  future 
shows  shall  any  notice  of  sale  of  any  cattle  or  sheep  be 
stuck  up  till  after  the  Judges  shall  have  made  their 
awards," 

German  Agriculture.— Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  great  meeting  of  German 
Agriculturists  and  Foresters  was  this  year  to  be  held 
at  Gratz  in  Styria,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  immediate  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  proceeded  to  detail  to  the  Council  the  kindred 
objects  of  the  German  association,  and  the  active  interest 
taken  by  his  Imperial  Highness  in  every  question  and 
operation  connected  with  practical  agriculture  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
within  the  range  of  the  Austrian  Dominions,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  to  the  Council  that  the  Archduke 
should  be  requested  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  Society's  Journal  should  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Imperial  Highness,  as  the  President  of 
the  German  Association  ;  a  motion  which  was  seconded 

by  Colonel  Challoner,  and  carried  unanimously. Sir 

T.  Acland  expressed  the  gratification  it  would  give 
him,  as  requested  by  the  Council,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  resolution  during  the  present  month  to  the  Arch- 
duke, who,  he  could  assure  the  Council,  would,  on  his 
part,  feel  gratified  by  the  compliment  paid  to  him  and 
the  Association  over  which  he  presided  ;  while,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  His  Imperial  Highness,  as  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  Mountaineers,  and  the  friend  of  every 
peasant  farmer  throughout  his  domains,  as  the  head  of 
the  mines  of  that  kingdom,  the  founder  of  a  museum, 
and  the  promoter  at  Gratz  of  a  collection  of  everything 
connected  with  agriculture,  would  confer  an  illustrious 
name  on  the  list  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Society,  and  be  the  able  means  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Society  in  reference  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  agriculture  of  that  part  of  the  continent. 

Diseases  amongst  Cattle  and  Sheep On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  it 
was  resolved,  "  That  diseases  amongst  cattle  and  sheep 
having  increased  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
an  alarming  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Council  request  the  attention  of  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee to|the  subject,  and  hope  they  will  be  enabled'to 


[Aug.  8, 


report  thereon  at  the  first  Council  Meeting  in  Novem- 

hp,*  npvf  " 


ber  next.': 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shaw, 


expressed    his 


Professor  Sewell 


ngness   on    the   part   of  the   Royal 


Veterinary  College,  to  report  to  the  Council  at  their 
next  Meeting  the  number  of  Lectures  delivered  on 
Cattle  Pathology,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  had 
attended  them.  He  also  took  that  opportunity  of 
stating  the  success  with  which  pupils  qualified  in  the 
knowledge  of  diseases,  both  of  the  horse  and  of  cattle 
generally,  were  now  sent  forth  from  the  College  to 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  dependencies 
—to  America,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  India. 

Rabid  Animals.— Professor  Sewell  renewed  his  ap- 
plication to  the  members  of  the  Society,  stating  that  he 
intended  to  devote  the  period  of  his  professional  recess 
during  the  present  autumn  to  a  practical  inquiry  into 
the  most  successful  means  by  which  the  virus  of  rabid 
animals  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  fearful  results  of 
hydrophobia  obviated.     He  accordingly  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  in  carrying  out  this  ine 
quiry,  and  would  himself  willingly  pay  every  expense 
connected   with   the   sending   up   to  the   Royal   Vete- 
rinary  College,   in    LondoD,   from    any    part    of    the 
country,    of     such     sheep,     lambs,     or     calves,'    as 
may   unfortunately   have   been   bitten   by   rabid   dogs 
during  the  late  unusual  hot  weather,  or  should  becom- 
liable  to  a  similar  infliction  at  any  future  time.     He 
mentioned   small    ruminating  animals   only,   as   being 
more  easily  managed  when  labouring  under  the  worst 
or  most  violent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  than  horses, 
cows,  or  bullocks,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
not  only  almost  unmanageable,  but  highly  dangerous  ; 
and  when  such  were  intended  to  be  sent  to  him,  he 
would  feel  favoured  by   a   previous  notice  by   letter. 
The  animals  thus  requested  might  be  conveyed  in  the 
ordinary  railway  trucks  or  cars,  or  sent  by  canal  boats. 
By  the  latter  mode,  Professor  Sewell  had  received  a 
heifer  from   Worcester  a  few  years  ago  ;    sheep   and 
lambs  have  been  sent  in  covered  carts,  but  the  most 
rapid  conveyance  is  preferable.     A  sheep  or  two  might 
be  put  into   crates  used  for  earthenware,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  engaging  an  entire  car  be  thus  obviated,  while 
the  animals  would  be  less  annoying  to  the  railway 
agents.     Should  the  disease  commence  on  the  jour»»y 
the  animals  should  be   tied  by  the  ]t"?-,  and  fee  TpeJJ 
littered  with  straw.     Net  muzzles  might   be  worn  or 
sent  along  with  the  animals,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness. 
Professor  Sewell  has,  however,  never  had  any  fear  of 
rabies  being  produced  by  the  bite  of  any  animals  but 
those  of  a  carnivorous  kind,  including  swine  as  such. 
Of  all  the  numerous  cases  of  canine  madness  he  had 
seen  in  horses  and  other  animals,  he  had  not  observed 
a  single  instance  in  which  they  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  drink  water  freely.     He  had  always  found  the  disease 
commence  (with  a  single  exception)  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  week  after  the  bite  had  been  inflicted.     If, 
therefore,  it  should  not  manifest  itself  in  the  stock  sent 
to  him  by  that  time,  he  would  return  the  animals  to  their 
respective  owners  free  of  expense.     He  trusted  that  his 
request  might  not  be  considered  an  irregular  one,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  effect  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  members,  and  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
obtaining  objects  for  his  intended  research. 

Miscellaneous    Communications.  —  The     following 
Communications   were  received  with  thanks,  and  re 
ferred  to  the  Journal  Committee  : — 

1.  From  Mr.  Hillyard  :  on  dipping  Lambs  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  ticks  on  them. 

2.  From  Colonel  Moody:  recommending  the  son  of  Mr 
Sowerby  (the  naturalist),  of  Great  Russell-street,  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Falkland  Islands  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  collection  of  genuine  Tussac  Grass  seed,  and  ac- 
quiring on  the  spot  a  knowledge  of  its  cultivation,  as  suggested 
by  Viscount  Palmerston.and  recommended  by  Governor  Moody 

3.  From  Mr.  Rodwell,  of  Alderton  Hall :  a  further  report  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Italian  Rye-grass. 

4.  From  Mr.  F.  Warner,  of  Cornhill :  specimens  of  Wheat 
with  an  account  of  the  Cultivation.  ' 

5.  From  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Roby  HaU  :  heads  of  Barley  self- 
sown,  mixed  with  Italian  Rye-grass. 

6.  From  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Cheltenham  :  specimen  of  Black 
Barley,  and  result  of  produce. 

7.  From  Mr.  Wratislaw,  ofRugbv:  specimens  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Turnip,  and  description  of  its  peculiarities. 

_  8.  From  Lord  Kenyon  :  on  suggestions  and  advice  for  prac- 
tical operations  in  favour  of  the  poorer  classes  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  ;  on  the  kind  of  Food  to  be  adopted 
as  a  Substitute  for  Potatoes ;  and  on  the  success  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  attend  the  two  Prizes  of  501.  each,  given  by  his 
Lordship  for  the  best  Dibbled  Wheat  field  of  5  acres,  in  the 
Welch  district  with  which  Gredington  is  connected. 

9.  From  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Liverpool :  part  of  a  cargo  of 
Potatoes,  brought  from  Spain,  in  which  extraordinary  repro- 
ductive powers  are  displayed. 

10.  From  Mr.  Lindsey,  of  Alford  :  on  the  good  effects  result, 
ing  from  Mowing  off  the  Stems  of  the  Potato  plant. 

11.  From  Mr.  Lennox  Bigger,  of  Richmond,  Dundalk,  Ire- 
land :  one  of  the  origii.al  Potato  Scoops,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  Potato  Eyes  for  Setting,  and  reserving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Tuber  for  Food. 

13.  From  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Dunse,  Berwickshire :  Papers  and 
Plans  connected  with  his  system  of  Thorough  Drainage, 

13.  From  the  Rev.  James  Robson,  of  Ponteland  Vicarage  : 
Explanatory  Remarks  on  the  System  of  Keeping  Farming  Ac- 
counts, presented  by  him  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Council. 

14.  From  Mr.  Coxworthy,  of  Lambeth :  a  request  for  a  Com. 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

15.  From  Mr.  Nicklin,  of  the  Isle  of  Man :  suggesting  the 
Publication  of  Illustrative  Drawings  of  Prize  Implements. 

16.  From  Dr.  Hodges,  of  Down  :  Report  on  the  Composition 
and  Agricultural  Value  of  Kelp. 

17.  From  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Harraby :  Account  of  the  weather 
of  June,  1846. 

18.  From  Mr.  Raymond  Barker:  specimens  of  Mummy 
Wheat,  grown  by  him  at  Hambleden,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the  Autumn  Re- 
cess to  the  4th  of  November,  granting  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Society  the  accustomed 
vacations  within  that  "period. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beans — A  Sufferer — Next  week. 

CH0BN— Cockney — We  use  a  small  one  made  by  Attwood,  of 
Lewes ;  Robinson's,  of  Lisburn,  are  very  trood  ones.  To 
answer  your  question  about  the  cow,  wo  should  know  the 
price  of  cattle-food  with  you  Silo  will  eat,  say  11  cvvt.  of 
green  food  daily,  and  this  will  bo  reduced  by  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food  or  oilcake  given  her,  or  by  four 
timos  the  quantity  of  hay  given.  You  can  easily  calculate 
from  the  price  of  Fetches,  Carrots,  or  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and 
from  that  of  Bean-meal,  &c,  and  of  hay,  whether  or  not  her 
daily  cost,  together  with  the  expence  of  attendance,  exceeds 
3s.  id.  ;  we  should  think  it  would  not. 

Pond  Mud— II L  B— You  had  better  apply  it  to  any  light  soil 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Dig  it  out  when  the  pond  is  low  in 
summer,  and  place  it  in  a  shallow  bed  on  tho  ground,  so  that 
a  winter's  frost  may  break  it  up,  and  you  can  haul  it  out  on 
the  land  any  frosty  day,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  cubic  yards  pel- 
acre,  and  spread  it  about.  It  will  bo  of  little  value  except  to 
better  the  texture  of  tho  soil.  As  regards  the  chalk-mud, 
could  you  not  haul  it  out  and  use  it  as  a  bed  on  which  to 
build  your  manure-heap,  and  then  at  tho  proper  time  mix 
the  heap  up  together,  and  apply  it  to  the  land.  This  would 
be  better  on  soils  not  naturally  chalky. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  3.— Per  Stone  of  Slbs, 


Ban  Soots,  Herefords,  &o.  8b  lOtn  _  n 
Bem  Short  Horns  -    S     " 

Second  quality  Buaati     -    2 
Calves  ...    4 

Beat  Downs  _  Half-breda     ■ 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Beat  Lnnp-wools 

Ditto  (ahnrn) 

Esvos  and  eflnnnd  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs      .... 

Pffi- 


6     0 
3     4       4     4 


Beasta,  i; ).-'.  .  Sheep  and  Lambs,  35,700  ;  Calvea,  306;  I'i.-i,  i B  >. 
We  have  a  full  6upply  of  Beasts  to  day,  and  trade  very  heavy  ;  4s  Is  the 
extreme  price  for  best  ^'ootB,  and  3i  8d  Short-horns,—  Sheep  are  also  unuHually 
plentiful;  trade  is  heavy  at  rather  lowtsr  prices;  several  remain  unsold. — 
Lamb  io  getting  scarce,  and  ia  iaih«r  deaier.-_C_.f  trade  Is  bad;  very  few 
Indeed  of  the  choicest  description  realise  our  top  quotation.-  The  demand  for 
Piga  1b  very  small. 

Friday,  Aug-.  7. 

We  have  a  great  many  Beaati  in  matket,  *nd  demand  very  email.  Mon- 
day's prices  are  birely  supported  for  what  few  a<-a  sold.— Sheep  are  not  over- 
abundant, and  trade  is  a  trifle  better.  The  bent  Downs  muke  about  4s  4d, 
but  Long-woola  scarcely  exceed  4b.  although  that  price  is  mere  freely  ob- 
tained.—Good  Lamb  is  scarce  and  dear,  midting  about  Cs. — Calf  trade  con- 
tinues heavy;  a  very  good  one  hardly  makes  4s  8d. — Pork  trade  continues 
heavy. 

Beasts,  938;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  11,730;  Calves,  648;   Pigs,  160. 

41,  Weal  Smithheld. 

HOPS,  Fbiday,  Aug.  7. 
The  late  rains  appear  to  have  Improved  the  Heps  in  tome  places,  but  we 
hear  the  mould  la,  in  many  places,  much  on  the  increaae  ;  and  should  we  get 
a  oontlnuance  of  wa-m  and  damp  weather,  the  crop  may  be  seriously  injured. 
Market  steady.    Duty  called  .£150,000. 
Pattbmdpw  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 

OOVENT  GARDEN,  August  8.— The  supply  of  Vegetables 
still  continues  to  be  somewhat  limited  ;  and  Fruit  in  general  is 
not  plentiful,  although  there  is  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Pine-apples,  of  English  growth,  are  very  abundant,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  Foreign  ones  of  tolerably  good  quality.  Good 
Black  Hamburgh  and  other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  mode- 
rate prices ;  and  a  few  Portugals  have  just  made  their 
appearance  in  the  market.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
abundant.  Apricots  are  small  in  size.  Plums,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  plentifully.  Cherries  are  nearly  over  for  a  sea- 
son, except  Morellos,  which  fetch  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  Of 
Butch  Currants  there  are  plenty  ;  and  Gooseberries,  though  not 
plentiful,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Apples  and  Pears 
command  tolerably  good  prices;  the  supply  is  moderate  and  the 
demand  good;  Apples  chiefly  consist  of  Hawthorndens.  The 
supply  of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good ;  and 
Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Lemons 
are  cheaper.  ^English  Melons  may  Be  obtained  at  from  3"s.  to  Gs. 
each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  not 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  rather 
scarce,  and  good  young  samples  fetch  high  prices.  Beans  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Potatoes  are  nearly  all  affected  by  the  prevailing  disease  of 
last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsaleable.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Calceolarias,'  Pinks,  Pelar- 
goniums, Tuberoses,  Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  tho  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Fineries,  Propagating  I  louses, 
tfcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scai'cely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  _c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


&alcs  by  acutfon. 


PERUVIAN     AND      BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,    BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS   and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO..  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL: 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  frora  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


TURNIP  SOWING. 
HPHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-1-  COMPANY,  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.  The  experience  of 
the  last  five  years  has  fully  established  the  above  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  light  manures  for  the  production  of  Turnips,  for 
which  crop  it  is  particularly  adapted,  seldom  failing  in  the 
driest  season  to  secure  a  good  plant,  and  to  produce  a  great 
weight  per  acre.  Availing  themselves  of  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  artificial  manures,  the  Company  so 
manufacture  the  Urate,  that  the  food  requisite  for  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  fully  maintained,  therefore  parties  using  the  Urate 
for  Turnips  will  find  their  succeeding  'crops  of  Barley  and 
seeds  materially  improved.  Full  particulars,  with  testimonials, 
forwarded  on  application.  No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.     Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  3<  to  5c 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  0« 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  Is  to  It  <jd 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  6*  to  8* 

—  Kitchen,  3i  Gd  to" 7* 
Pears,  per  hf.-aieve,  4i  to  10* 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  65 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  Gs  to  15* 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  6*  to  15s 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  lato  2i  6d 

—  per  100,  4$  to  16a 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8s  to  16i 

—  per  dozen,  2s  to  Ss  6d 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6dto  li  6d 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  61  to  1  -1 
Artichokes,  pui  doz.,  2j  jo  4» 
French  Beano,  per  hf.-sv.,  U  Cd  to  3* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3*  6d  to  63 
Sorrel, perhr'.-sieve.Od  to  la  , 
Potatoes,   pe  r  ,  WC-,  5l  to  12* 

—  bushel,  S*  6d  to  6« 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  4<  to  6f 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  4d  to  8d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  6s 
Cucumbers,  each,4d  to  It 
Spinach,  per  eleve.  Si  to  3* 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  ]2d  to  id 
Celery,  per  bundle,  is  to  li  Gd 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  4dto  8d 
Oniona,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s  to  5* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  2d 


Lemona,  per  dozen.  Is  to  3i 

—        per  100,  7*  to  I61 
Currants,  red ,  per  hf.-sv.,  4i  to  Gs 
—        while,      do."     4s-to  6s 
Raspberries,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1* 
Cheirlea,  Morello,  per  lb.,  Is  to  Ss  Gd 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gi 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2»  to  3s 
Filberts  .English, p.  100  lbs.,  80*  to  1 10i 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  100  lbs.,  00*  to  00s 

—  Barcelona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  ISs  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  lit 

vEGE■TZ££if:!",rb'»M's•'°'i• 

Garlic,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  Bd 
Lettuce,  C03,  perncur,..!,  to  2.  Gd 
Tomatoeii,  psr  pu,.r.c',9(  to  b  Cd 
Kndlve,  [)er  score,  Is  iu  ?.i 
Vegetable  mat  rows,  p.  duz  ,6rfto  ls6d 
Radishes, per  12  Ha_,a,  Bdutli 
Muahruoms,  per  pot  lie,  Is  GJ  10  3i 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch.  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  em.  bun-  6d  tofl<i 
Pareley,;per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  2s 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunuh,  Gd  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


THE    LONDON    MANURE    COMPANY    beg   to 
offer  Genuine  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  delivered  direct  from 
the  Importers'  bonded  warehouses  : — 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Gypsum, 


Fine  Bone  Sawdust, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Sulphate  of  Soda, 
Petre  Salt, 


And  every  article  of  Artificial  Manure  in  the  most  genuine 

state. — No.  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  3. 
The  supply  of  old  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples 
this  morning  was  exceedingly  small,  and  sold  readily  at  last 
week's  prices  ;  of  new  there  were  between  SOG  and  900  qrs.     A 
superior  sample  of  White  realised  58s.,  and  Red  50s.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  While  48  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  40  46 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28a  toSOs  Chevalier  30  83 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  26  28 

— —    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  24  28 

r~r   lr«h     , Peed  22  25 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ „ 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex 

Rye 30   34 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     32  to  35        Tick    34    38 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    38  to  42       Winds—    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  42       Maple  33    36 

Friday,  Aug.  7. 
Owing  to  the  storm  of  'Wednesday,  and  an  attendance  of  west 
country  buyers,  there  was  a  good  retail  sale  for  Foreign  Wheat 
at  Is,  per  qr.  over  the  rates  paid  on  Monday.  There  are 
scarcely  any  fresh  samples  of  English  Wheat  at  market,  and 
its  value  remains  unaltered. 


Red    . 
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4     0 
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FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Pare, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buceleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  tJie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Bouse,  Hanover-square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*#*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years' experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

gSf'  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactoi-y,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


CHELTENHAM. 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION  and  GROUNDS  IN  THE  PARK 
j\/TR.  CHARLES  WOOD  has  the  honour  to  announce 
u    "_  t0  ^  Mobility,  Gentry,  and  Capitalists  generally,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  by  the  Proprietor  with  instructions 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  PUBLIC  COMPETITION, 
The  above  very  Attractive  and  truly  Valuable  Property,  which 
he  purposes  doing  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  of  August,  184G,  at 
One  for  Two  o'clock,  in  Two  Lots  ;  and  for  the  great  accommo- 
'i:'|,,*»  oi  the  Public,  he  is  happy  to  say  he  has  permission  to 
hold  the  Sale  on  the  Premises. 

Lot  1  will  comprise 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION,  LAWN.  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUND, 
containing  1a.  2a.  28p.  ;  the  prevailing  and  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  correct  science  and  most  exemplary  taste  displaj'ed 
alike  in  every  part,  in  the  formation  of  the  Grousds,  and  the 
spirited  way  tho  designs  have  been  carried  out  at  an  immense 
expense — 

THE  RESULT  IS  PERFECTION. 
Mr.  Wood  has  every  confidence  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility  and  others,  to  this  trulj  delightful  and  most  fasci- 
nating property ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  is  bound  to  confess  his 
utter  inability  to  convey  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea  of  half 
the  varied  beauties  it  possesses  ;  the  Property  must  be  seen  and 
closely  inspected  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

TheMANSION,  of  handsome  modern  structure,  is  approached 
by  a  sweep  Carriage  Drive,  having  a  frontage  to  the  Park  of 
225  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  tho  Hatherley-place  Road  3D7  ft.  6  in.  The 
House  is  substantially  built,  and  comprises,  on  the  Ground 
Floor,  a  Handsome  Dining  Room,  of  large  Dimensions  •  a  gen- 
teel Breakfast  or  Second  Drawing  Room;  a  convenient  Study, 
Bath  Room,  and  Handsome  Entrance  Hall,  from  which  springs 
a  very  ornamental  Staircase,  leading  to  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious Drawing  Room,  and  to  numerous  excellent  Sleeping 
Rooms,  possessing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Closets, 
<fec.  The  Basement  contains  a  capital  Housekeeper's  Room, 
Butler's  Pantry,  best  and  secondary  Kitchens,  and  all  Domes- 
tic Offices,  furnished  with  every  requisite  and  convenient  Fix- 
ture ;  Wine,  Beer,  and  Coal  Cellars,  very  complete. 

Detached  is  a  capital  four-stalled  STABLE,  COACH-HOUSE, 
Saddle  and  Harness  Room,  with  Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  Coach- 
man's Bed  Room,  &c. 

In  the  GARDEN  are  four  HOT-HOUSES,  two  with  fine 
healthy  and  flourishing  Tines,  and  two  with  Exotics  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  description  ;  the  high  brick  walls  are 
clothed  with  choice  and  most  delicious  Fruits ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  midst  a  pleasing  variety 
of  the  most  choice  Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  English  production, 
stands  in  majestic  grandeur,  the  noble  BRITISH  OAK,  form- 
ing a  tout  ensemble  of  beauties  and  luxuries  rarely  to  be  seen. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  choice  and 
valuable  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in  portable 
Pots,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  ORCHIDACE^B,  that 
are  not  only  rare,  but  in  many  instances  quite  unique ;  and 
which  with  the  genteel  and  truly  appropriate  FURNITURE 
may  be  had  (if  required)  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way. 
LOT  2  comprises 
A  TIECE  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  containing  1a.  On.  5p.  with 
a  splendid  Vinery  and  Melon  Pit  thereon  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  having  a  frontage  to  the  Hatherley  Place 
Road  of  142  ft.,  by  a  depth  of  upwards  of  320  it,,  and  forms  an 
admirable  site  for  the  erection  of  two  very  genteel  Villas. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had,  and  Ground  Plans  seen,  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Griffiths,  Solicitors, 
Public  Offices,  or  at  Mr.  Wood's  Auction  Office,  Oriel  Cottage, 
Bath-road  ;  and  of  each  also  may  be  had  cards  of  admission  to 
view  the  Property,  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Twelve 
to  Five  o'clock. 


Kinostord  Af  J»  Lay. 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 

ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

pROGGON'S  PATENT     ASPHALTE   ROOFING 

Vy  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  nsed  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  IRoyal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  &c.  ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  &c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Ceoggon. 
8,  LawTence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  ofi'ered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwabd  Pdbser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  is.,  85.,  and  205.  each. 


ORCHIDS. 
]V|ESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by 
J-T-L  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Wednesday,  August  12,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a  fine  Collection  of  ORCHIDS  just  received  from  the 
Southern  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  comprising  many  Plants  of 
Cypripedium  Lrapeanum  of  Hartweg,  different  species  of 
Catthya  (one  of  them  new),  Laslia,  Odontoglossum,  Epiden- 
drum  (including  vitellinumj,  Oncidium,  Cyrtoehilum,  Max- 
illaria,  &c.  _  c.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of 
sale,  and  Catalogues  bad  of  the  Auctioneers. 


TO 
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TO  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
BE    SOLD.— THE    LEASE    OF    A    SMALL 

URSERY,  with  GOOD  DWELLING  HOUSE,  Four 
Greenhouses,  Sheds  and  Stabling,  Pits  and  Frames,  Stock,  and 
Horse  and  Cart.  Term  unexpired  3„  years.  Ground-rent 
moderate.  Letters  directed  to  J.  D.,  Post-office,  Edgeware- 
road,  opposite  the  Harrow-road,  Paddington,  will  be  answered. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  .Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  theRoyalPolylechnic Institution,  Regent- street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


METCALFE  &  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  Uke  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  &  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution. — Beware  of  trft  words  ('  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


DRESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
30s.  to  42s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to  45s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Gd.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  12s.,  16s.,  and  21s. ; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  6s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  Gd. ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  syle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s.;  travelling  wrappers  8s.  Gd. 
to  18s.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  Gd.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
3i.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  Zl.  10s.  to  4i.— Fisher  &  Co.,  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 
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Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  6s.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 
TDIVERS'S    ROSE    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE;    con- 
JA  tainm-  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  Massed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  ou  the  cultivation  of  the 
Bose."—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


In  Svo,  price  12s.  cloth,  with  Plates, 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  ;  with  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  its  Culture,  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  its  Products.  By  George  Richardson  Porter, 
Esq..,  F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Second  Edition,  with  au  additional  Chapter  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Sufrar  from  Beet-root. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Go,  Cornhill. 


THE     UNDER- MENTIONED     BOTANICAL 
■WORKS  have  been  recently  Imported  by  W.  PAMPLIN. 
DE  c  4.NDOLLE.— Prodromus  Regni    Vegetabilis.      Vol.  10, 

price  16?.  . 

DE  CANDOLLE.— Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be 

hadseparate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  10  Volumes  at 

the  reduced  price,  viz.  61.  8s. 
DE  LESSERT.—  Icones  Selects  Plantarum.      Vol.  V.,  royal 

4to,  price  35s. 
DE  LESSERT. — Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be  had 

separate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  Five  Volumes. 
ENDLICHER. — Genera    Plantarum.      Complete    in    1    large 

Volume,  imp.  Svo,  price  U. ;    or  handsomely  bound  in  2 

Volumes,  U.  8s.  6d. 
ENDLICHER.— Most  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate, 

as  well  as  the  two  Mantissse. 
VOIGHT   AND   GRIFFITHS.— Hortus    Calcuttensis.      In    1 

large  Volume  royal  Svo,  price  21.  5s. 
WALPERS.— Repertorium  Botanius.     Volume  V.,  Part  IV., 

price  5s. 
WALPERS.— Part  the  Fifth  next  week.    Any  ot  the  Parts  or 

Volumes  may  now  be  had  separate. 
BENTHAM.— planta?  Hartwegianie.     Part  III.,  price  3s.  6d. 
BENTHAM.— Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separate. 
LEHMANN. Plants    Preisianoe    Australisicae.      Part    IV., 

price  is.  .    _    - 

LEHMANN.— Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separate  ;  or 

Volume  the  First  complete,  in  cloth,  price  ISs. 
LEHMANN.— Pugillus    Plantarum    Rariorum.      Part    VIII., 

LEHMANN.— Any  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate. 
LINDENBERG.— Synopsis  Hepaticarum.    Part  III.,  price  4s. 
LINDENBERG. — Any  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate. 
BLANCO.— Flora  de'Filipinas,  Segun  el  Sistema  de  Linneo. 
4to,  printed  at  Manilla. 

g^=*  But  few  copies  of  this  "Work  remain. 
"William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On  August  8th,  will  be  re-issued,  at  the  very  greatly  reduced 

price  of  6s., 

BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ;  being  a  Series 
of  Figures  designed  to  illustrate  the  Terms  employed  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  with  Descriptions.  By  W.  J. 
Hooker,  LL.D.,  tfcc,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

t@T  The  above  valuable  Work  forms  a  thin  oblong  4to 
volume,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  original,  outline,  ac- 
curately drawn  Figures,  on  21  Lithographic  Plates.  But  few 
copies  remain  on  Jiand — they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards, 
and  offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  6s. 

"William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

On  August  1st,  Part  IV..  price  6s., 

HOOKER'S  SPECIES  FILICUM;   a  Synopsis  of 
all  known  Ferns. 
iJ=o=  This  Fourth  Part  completes  the  First  Volume. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street.  Soho. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  THE-NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AUGUST  1,  OP  " 

THE    ATHEM/EUiYE, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  witii  Extracts  from — 

Peep  into  Toorkisthan.      By  j  Wild  Irish  Girl.     By  S.  Owen 
Capt.  R.  Burslem. 

Letters  from  Italy  [Briefe,  &c] 

Dream  of  the  Opium-eater. 
By  0.  Howell. 

Imaginations  and  Imitations. 

Bob  Thin.    By  W.  J.  Linton. 

Year  of  the  World.  By  W.  B. 
Scott. 

Narratives  of  Travels  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  iic,  in  the  17th 
Century.  By  E.  Efendi. 
Trans,  by  Von  Hammer. 
Printed  for  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund. 

With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


son.  Edited  by  Lady  Morgan 
The  Mountain   Minstrel.      By 

E.  McColl. 
Voices  from  tee  Crowd,   &c. 

By  C.  Mackay. 
Conquerors  of  Lahore,  &c. 
Poems.    By  Mrs.  Montgomery. 
Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  Fife. 

By  J.  Bruce. 
Mysteries     of    Tobacco.      By 

Rev.  B.  J.  Lane. 
Smoking  and  Smokers. 
Snuff  and  Snuff-takers. 


By 


Ilomceopa- 


Confessions  of 
thist. 

British  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs. 
Loudon. 

First  Lessons  in  French  Gram- 
mar, tfec.  By  Mrs.  J.  Atkyus, 


MR.  MILES  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

Early  in  August  will  be  published,  a  New  Edition,  royal  Svo, 

with  Engravings,  price  7s.,  of 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound. 
By  Williasi  Miles,  Esq. 
"  Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a  kind  heart  and  a 
vein  of  quiet  humour  :  he  handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer 
and  scapel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  engraver's  tools  : 
working  and  writing  with  a  firm  hand,  his  language  is  so  plain 
that  even  those  who  ride  may  read  and  understand." — Quar- 
terly Review. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING,  &e. 
The  Ninth  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
85  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from  Draw- 
ings by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.  8vo.  price  21s. 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN,  in  al1 
J-  that  relates  to  GUNS  and  SHOOTING.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
P.  Hawker  . 

"  The  very  best  book,  we  have  on  the  subject." — Blackwood. 

"  Colonel  Hawker  expounds  tho  whole  rationale  of  shooting 
with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity." — Edinb.  Rev. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Aristocracy  of  England, 

J.  Hampden,  Jun. 
Life  of  a  Beauty. 
Confiscation  of  Ulster.    By  T. 

Mac  Nevin. 
Labouring  Classes  in  Ireland. 

Original  Papers—Poetry  (The  Love  Poet— Nail  in  the 
Coffin)— Greenwich  Observatory  and  Sir  James  South — 
Metropolitan  Bridges  and  Westminster  Improvements — 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Oar  Weekly  Gossip — V<ve  of  House  of  Commons  to 
British  Museum — Death  of  Sir  G.  Murray— Subscription  for 
Widow  of  Mr.  S.Blackburn — Condition  of  Westminster — 
bridge — Protestant  Church  at  Alexandria — Foreign  Gossip 
— Copenhagen  Society  of  Peasants'  Friends — Danish  Order 
of  Elephant  conferred  on  M.  Guizot — Comte  de  BouiLe's 
Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Fine  Arts.— Gallery  of  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  at  Florence — Mr.  Wyatt's  Group  of  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Fine  Art  Ce8slp._saie  Gf  Coins— Art-Union  Prize  for 
Marble  Group— The  Goodwood  Inauguration  of  Scott's 
Monument^Sale  of  Baron  Verstoelkt  Van  Soelen's  Picture 
Gallery—  Foreign  Gossip  on  Fine  Arts. 

Music  and  The  Drama.-Ncw  Publications  -  Cresccn- 
tim— Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Drury  Lane-Sadler's  Wells 
—Lyceum  ;Hot  Weather)— St.  James's. 

Miscellanea—Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Physiology  of 
Floggmg-Supp!y  of  Water  to  Home  and  London— Disap- 
pearance of  a  Lake.  * 
Order  The  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©§e  HaiUuag  (Bfyxonkh 

Of  Saturday,  August  1,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— MIDLAND  RAILWAY  MEET- 
ING—MEETINGS HELD  BY  MR.  HUDSON  AT  DERBY 
AND  YORK— VERDICT  OF  JURY  ON  EASTERN  COUN- 
TIES ACCIDENT— MR.  HUDSON  AND  YORK  AND 
NORTH  MIDLAND— CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY— GENE- 
RAL MEETING  OF  GREAT  NORTHERN— PARIS  AND 
ROUEN  MEETING  — RUGBY,  WARWICK,  AND  WOR- 
CESTER—GAUGE BATTLES  IN  THE  LORDS. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Great  Northern— London  and 
Greenwich— Midland — Yoi*k  and  North  Midland — Newcastle 
and  Darlington — Newcastle  and  Berwick — Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford— Caledonian  and  Dumbartonshire  Junction  —  Ipswich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds — East  Lancashire — Wilsontown  and 
Morningside — Cameron's  Colebrook  Steam  Coal,  and  Swan- 
sea and  Lougher — North  Western — Belfast  and  County  Down 
— Meetings  of  Shareholders  to  Affirm  or  Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Midland,  Directors' Report  and  State- 
ment of  Accounts— York  and  North  Midland,  ditto — New- 
castle and  Darlington,  ditto — Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Engineer's  Report— Paris  and  Rouen,  Directors'  Report  and 
Statement  of  Accounts. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Committees  on  Op- 
posed Bills — Progress  of  Bills  —India  Rail  ways— Recent  Pro- 
ceedings in  India — Review  of  Accidents — Progress  of  Works 
— Law  Intelligence  —  Iron  Trade  —  Meetings — Tenders  for 
Loans — Contracts  —  Dividends— Calls — Deposits  Returned — 
Transfer  Books  Closed — Correspondents  —  Traffic  Table — 
Share  Lists — Foreign  ditto — Money  Market — Paris  Letter — 
Eastern  Counties  Dividends — Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS 

May  be  had,  at  all  the  Stations  on  each  Line. 

TBE  FIRST  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  BRIGHTON, 
containing  8-3  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Gd. 

THF  SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 
with  52  Illustrations,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  id. 

THE  THIRD  OF   THE   SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND, 
containing  15  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  2d, 

■     THE  FOURTH  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOLVERTON, 

containing  84  Eng->v*»  ^s,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Gd. 

Nearly  Readv, 

LONDON  TO  OXFORD. 

Preparing, 


LONDON   TO   CAMBRIDGE 
LONDON  TO  DOVER.       f 
LONDON     TO    SOUTIIAMP 

TON. 
Published  at  the  Railway  Chronicle  Office 
may  be  had  of  all  booksellers, 


LONDON  TO  GOSPORT.  - 
LONDON    TO    TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

f  J.  Francis  : 


NOW  READY. 
In  one  thick  Volume,  Svo.  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards 

of  500  Illustrations,  price  30$.,  in  cloth  boards, 
T<HE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  or  the  STRUC- 
-L  TURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS, 
illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By  JohnLindley,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S,  and  L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

'V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  Svo, 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.     With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd.  half 
bound. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradburt  &  Evans, 
90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 
r]^HE  ADVERTISER,  who  is  an  uumarried  farmer, 
J-  occupying  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  finest  cultivated 
districts  of  East  Lothian,  proposes  accommodating  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  his  house  for  the  board  of  Young  Gentle- 
men who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  Husbandry  practised  in  that  county.  If  suitable 
encouragement  is  received,  a  qualified  individual  will  be  en- 
gaged to  instruct  in  the  practice  of  Land  Surveying,  and,  if 
desired,  a  portion  of  land  may  be  set  apart  for  testing  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  cultivation. — Address  may  be  had  at  the  Office 
of  this  Paper,  or  direct  to  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Preston  Kirk. — 
I-:»st  Lothian,  Aug.  8. 

GEORGE  HADEN,  ENGINEER,  Manufacturer  of 
VENTILATING   WARM    AIR  STOVES,   Warm  Water 
and  Steam  Apparatus,  &e.r  for  Churches,  Dwelling-houses,  and 
Horticultural  Buildings,  6,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh.  - 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 

G.  II.  having  recently  resigned  his  connection  in  Business 
with  his  Uncles,  G.  and  J.  IIatjen,  of  Trowbridge,  begs  to  inti- 
mate that  the  Apparatus  at  Polmaise,  which  has  caused  so 
much  sensation,  was  erected,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
Flues  planned  by  him;  and  that  the  whole  design  was  carried 
into  effect  under  his  directions.  He  also  begs  to  intimate  that 
the  Stoves  are  now  manufactured  in  Edinburgh,  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  and  thus  by  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  carriage,  *fcc.  from  England,  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  the 
Apparatus  at  a  lower  rate  than  has  hitherto  been  charged.  The 
advertiser  is  now  prepared  to  give  designs  and  estimates  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  requiring  such  Apparatus,  on  apply- 
ing at  his  Office.  The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  all 
orders  committed  to  his  care. 

6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 


VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
V  No.  IS,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS, 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq, 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  nonprofit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William:  Ratray,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE   OFFICE,  50,  Regent-street, 
London. — Established  1806. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,000J. 
Annual  Income  140,0001.  Bonuses  Declared  529,000£. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,0001, 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  1001.  on  a  Healthy  Life. 


Without 

With 

Without 

1      With 

Bonus.     1    Bonus. 

Age. 

Bonus.       |  Bonus. 

Age. 

For  the  whole  Life,  at  an 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

Annual  Payment  of 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d. 

£  3.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

20 

1  It  10 

2    3    7 

40 

2  14    5 

3     7  11 

25 

1  IS    6 

2    8    1 

45 

3    2    5 

3  17  11 

30 

2    2    9 

2  13    5 

50 

3  17    0 

4  10     8 

35 

2    8    0 

2  19  10 

55 

4  10    4 

5    6    4 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  Jiave  become  Claims. 
No.  of       Sum  No.  of       Sum 

Policy.   Insured.    Sum  Paid.      Policy.  Insured.      Sum  Paid. 


435 
1973 
3085 
3378 


£. 

3000 
5000 
5000 
5000 


£  s.  d. 
4509  1  1 
7652  13  3 
7706  6  0 
7500    5     9 


3307 
3G17 
4024 


£. 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£  s.  d. 
3411  1  3 
1862  4  11 
1622  9  7 
1654  13    6 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 

ALBION  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1S05. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,   of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium, 
Low  Premiums,    without  Profits,   particularly    for    limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.     Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


Price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

•yHE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  for  its 
*-    Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,   with   additional 

matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


Annual  pruning 
time,  principle  of 
execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of, 
into  stock 

Bud, preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 
theory  of  replant- 
ingwith  explained 

Guards    against 

Labelling        [wind 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 
wounds 

Planting  out,  ar- 
rangement of 
trees,  &c. 


CONTENTS. 

Pruning  for  trans- 
plantation 

Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 

Roses,  differ  entsorts 
on  the  same  stock 

Roses,  short  list  of 
desirable  sorts  for 
budding  with  a 
pushing  eye 

Sap-bud,  treatment 
of 

Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  their 
arrangement 

Shoots,  .  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  different  spe- 
cies of  Rose ;  tak- 
ing up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a 
distance,  shorten- 
ing heads,    &c.  ; 


saw    proper    for 
the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep 
down 

Free-growers,  re- 
marks on 

Graft,  binding  up 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 

APPENDIX. 


A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween budding 
and  grafting 

,  Published  at  tho  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agktcuxtokax 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Loudon. 


P  Inted  by  William  Bjudbdry.  r-f  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  NewtngfoD,  an* 
Filbdbiuck  Muli.bt-  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newing-on,  bosh 
in  ili")  count  j'  "f  Middl«»ex,  Printern,  at  theh  office  in  Lorabard-itreei,  in 
thePrrcinct  of  WhlufrUre.in  the  City  of  London:  and  published  by  ihem 
at  the  Ofriup,  No.ft,  Chirh-f-Mrf  et,  imhe  parlih  or  St.  Pnul'a,  CoTrnt  Gar- 
den in  tr.c  f.tid  county,  where  all  Advertisement*  and  Cnmmunicaui.ns 
are  tobe  addreiied  to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  Aiglet  8.  I&46. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  33—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST   15. 


[Pkice  6d* 


INDEX. 


AcitO)  Cro»!f  I         - 
AR-i."S.>c<.I  England       - 
ftgticul'urfi!  Btatiitlu*.    663  a, 
Atniteur  Gardener— Rasea 
Bi-es  and  prop :Iia 
BeibeiiB  Fnr;uni 
Biscuit  toot  • 

Eooes,  dissolved 
Calendar,  honU-ul  ural 
Olumii'i-   ln--:iii-i>ii.i 
Corn,  to  eavo  io  wet  weather 
Crops,  appearance  of 
Fmminft  p-ntits  ... 

Foxglove,  Itrgrt        ... 
Fruii-ireef,  shallow  planting  - 

—  io  summer  prune 
Fruit-tree  birders 

—  muloMngfiir 
Geranium  K  Wtianum 
Heating,  Polrrnlat) 
Jomu.-s.new   fun  -        r 
Labourer,  condi:ion  »f,    (fi3  e, 
Land,  Incline  ■  ion  r-f 
Locust-tree,  durability  of 
Mali  dust,  bs  mulching 
Mangold  Wu.  z  I,  to  steep 
Manure,  burnt  clay  as 
Melons,  weight  of        .     519  c. 
Moorland,  CJ>t  of  improving    - 
Newberry's  dibbling  machine 


Nottingham  H>rt.  Soc.  '-  550  e 

Orchid*,  8*1*  of  •     651   6,  618  a 

I'hosphurlc  rtit  polsoa     -        -  65i  6 

Polmiiae  heating      -        -        -  517  a 

Potato,  o'ganic    uompounda  of  6lS  c 

Po  ato  orop,  s'ate  of  64n  b 
ih  of  Scotland" 


5S1  c 

651  b 

6S6  c 

SSJ  a 

5HGa 

65?  b 

518  b 

552  a 

519  6 

650  a 

6S0  b 

547  a 

5*0  c 

55?  A 

557  b 

649  c 

550  a 

557  b 

557  c 

Potato  diaeasa 

—  cause  of  - 

—  cure  for  --- 

—  on  peat  toils   - 
Po'ato  seed       ... 
Potatoes,  sowing 

—  to  store 
Putty,  to  Bofcen 
Rat  poison,  phosphoric     - 
Reviews  miscellaneous  - 
Robin  is  Peeud-Acaei*     - 
Roses,  trt  bad 
Soils  'o  store 
Sowing,  thin      - 
Straw  as  litter 
Succulents,  hardy    - 
Tei-tree,  origin  of  name 
Thin  sowing     ... 
Trees,  to  grow  oi  chalk  - 
Vegetables,  ditease  in 
Wheat,  seed 
Woodpecker,  sound  of     - 


557  c 
518  a 
657  b 

650  6 
652  6 
555  c 
655  c 
610  6 

651  b 
551  a 
549  c 
5i9  a 
651  c 


519  b 
650  b 
555  c 
55H  c 
550  b 
557  b 
55Ua 


rpHE  NEWCASTLE  GRAND  DAHLIA  SHOW 
J-  (Open  to  the  United  Kingdom),  will  be  held  in  the  Corn 
Marke*  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  16th  and  17th  Sep- 
tember. A  Silver  Cup  will  be  given  for  the  best  thirty-six 
Dahlias,  of  not  less  than  IS  Varieties,  to  be  competed  for  by 
Subscribers  of  10s.  Gd.  each  ;  besides  259  prizes  for  Dahlias, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables.  Lists  of  Prizes  may  be  had 
of  Mr.  MicriAEi,  Watson,  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle, 


J  NO.  STANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
inform  his  Friends  and  the  Fublic,  that  he  has  now  ready 
some  CALCEOLARIA  SEEDS  from  his  fine  new  Spotted 
varieties,  at  5s.  per  packet,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  some 
fine  sorts. 


R. 


PANSIES,  &c. 
JOHN  SCHOFIELD  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and 
*J  the  Fublic,  that  his  descriptive  Catalogue  of  PANSIES, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  FUCHSIAS,  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  dajs,  most  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  above  flowers  on 
the  lowest  possible  terms.  A  few  packets  of  select  Pausy  Seed, 
Is.  Gd.,  '2s.  Gd.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  The  list,  <tc,  sent  free,  on 
application.— Knowsthrop,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 
TT  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  By 
-■--■-  •  Appointment  Floeist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  to  His  Majesty:  the  King  of  Saxony,  begs  to  inform  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his  assortment  of  this 
most  beautiful  LILT,  including  SPECIOSUM,  is  in  foll 
Flower,  and  may  be  viewed  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. — 
Admittance  gratis. 


VAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRC3MERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz.— 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties,  16s.  ; 
50  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  ou 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12th  July,  1S45),  says  of  these  plants  :— "  They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1S45,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstroemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have' been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Perdozen £0  15    0 

25        1  10    0 

100        4  10    0 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  


FLOWERING  BULBS,  &c. 
T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Autumnal  Price  Current, 
J— *  No.  2G,  is  to  be  had  on  prepaid  application  to  Mr.  George 
Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 


GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Strong  Plants £1    Is. 

With  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth. 


LYNE'S  "FORGET-ME-NOT"  GERANIUM  will 
be  sent  out  in  November  next.  It  is  much  brighter  in 
colour  than  Lyne's  "  Duke  of  Cornwall,"  having  clear  and 
brilliant  petals  of  rich  ( vermilion,  with  a  large  and  intensely 
dark  spot.  It  possesses  all  the  good  properties  of  "  The 
Duke,"  is  a  bold  trusser,  of  robust  habit,  and  scarcely,  if  ever, 
produces  an  imperfect  flower.  Itcan  be  recommended  as  one  of 
the  richest  flowers  of  the  day. 

Catalogues  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Lyne's  new  Seedling- 
Geraniums,  are  now  ready. 

Plymouth,  August  15.  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 


PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  NEW  GREENHOUSES,  &c 

MESSRS.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  are  now  supplying  a 
Choice    Selection    of    GREENHOUSE    AND    STOVE 
PLANTS,  at  51.  per  100,  or  14s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Camellias,  of  the  best  sorts 30s.  per  doz. 

Fine  Plants  of  Azaleas,  choice  varieties    . .        . .  30s.       „ 
Small  do.  do.  . .         . ,  12s. 

12  Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort  ..         , .  10s.       \\ 

12  superior  Hardy  Climbing  Roses  . .         . .     Ss.       „ 

The    following    G    beautiful   Lilies  —  lancifolium 
album,  punctatum,  venustum,  Iongiflorum,  ca- 

nadense,  and  superbum — for         10s. 

Belladonna  Lily,  fine  imported  bulbs  . .         . .     Gs.  per  doz. 

12  superb  Verbenas,  including  Wonder  of  the* 
Scarlets,   Queen  of  England,   Duke  of  York, 

Vulcan,  t&c,  for         85, 

12  superior  Petunias     ..         ..         ..         . .         . .     Gs. 

New  Yellow  Picotee '    . , 

12  Carnations,  very  superior  show  sorts,  for        . .  10s. 
25  choice  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  . .         . .  10s. 

12  small  Succulent  Plants,  in  variety         . .         . .     Gs. 
12  small  Ferns  do.  . .         . .     Gs. 

(These  are  suitable  for  Glass  Cases). 
NEW  PLANTS. 
d. 


AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist,  Market-place,  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester,  respectfully  informs  Gentlemen, 
Florists,  &c.  Sec.,  that  his  Catalogues  for  the  present  season 
are  now  ready.  His  extensive  stock  is  replete  with  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  the  above  "Florist  Flowers."  He  also 
begs  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  who  kindly  favoured  him  with 
orders  last  season  that  could  not  be  supplied,  shall  be  first 
served,  if  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  renew  their  orders. 

J.  H.  would  also  intimate  to  Carnation  and  Pink  growers, 
that  (owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season)  his  extensive  stock 
of  the  above  will   shortly  be  ready  for  sending   out,   having 
already  several  thousand  pairs  of  the  above  well  rooted. 
Catalogues  on  application,  enclosing  a  Post  stamp. 
Market-place,  Middleton,  August  15, 


PINE-APPLE 
fine,  healthy,  fruiting 


PLANTS.— For  Sale,  a  number  of 

_  PINE-APPLE  PLANTS,  perfectly 

free  from  insects,  vis, — ■ 

IS  White  Providences 


30  Black  Antiguas. 
15  Antigua  Queens. 

G  Muscow  Queens. 

8  Black  Jamaicas. 


3  Moutserrats. 
50  Queens. 
10  St.  Vincents. 

1  Russian  Globe. 

1  Otaheite. 


Besides  from  70  to  80  Sucession  Plants  and  Suckers. 
Apply  to  ThomA3  Gow,  Steward,  Wallington,  near  Morpeth, 
or  to  Mr.  Hedley,  Gardener  there,  who  will  be  ready  to  show 
the  Plants.— Wallington,  August  15,  1846. 


EVERGREEN  PRIVET.— WANTED,  about  200 
yards,  or  any  less  quantity.  Height  not  less  than  three 
feet,  and  it  would  be  preferred  four  feet.  To  be  removed  in 
November. — Any  party  having  an  old  hedge  of  this  kind  to  dis- 
pose of,  is  requested  to  send  full  particulars  of  price,  locality, 
facility  of  conveyance,  <fcc,  to  Mr.  George  Robinson,  Warn- 
ford,  near  Bishop's  Waltham. 


A. 


.per  pair. 


Calystegia  pubescens  . .  10 
Gardenia  Whitfieldii    . .  21 
Do.  Sherbornire      . .     . .     3 
Do.  Rothmanii      . .     . .     3    G 
Ruellia  picta  . .     . .     3     6 

Bignonia  ro=ea      . .     . .     2    6 
Ribes  sanguinea  plena  .    5    0 


Weigelia  rosea       . .     . .  12 

Gesnera  Gardenias  flora ,  3 

Habrothamnus  elegans .  2 

Deutzia  mexicana        . .  2 

Whitfieldii  lateritia     . .  5 

Chirita  sinensis      . .     . .  3 

Ilex  latifolia           . .     . .  7 


Superior  strong  Vines  of  choice  sorts  in  pots,  2s.  each. 
Priced  fist  of  choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  may  be  had 
per  post.— Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  Aug.  15 


CAMELLIAS. 
VAN    GEERT,    Nurseryman,   Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  offer  to  Amateurs  and  the  Trade — 
100  best,  different  varieties  of  Camellias,  good  plants    £.  s.  d. 

and  well-shaped  flowers        800 

150  do.  do.  do.  do. 

100  Camellias,   flowering  plants,  mixed,   of  running 

sorts         

100  do.  do.  larger  plants 

Carriage  free  to  London. 
His  General  Catalogue  of  Plants  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 


11 


10 
12 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.  per  dozen. 
HALL  begs  to  advise  the  early  arrival  of  his 
Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  C3,  South  Aud ley-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  facing  the  Chapel.  The  DOUBLE  ROMAN  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  and  if  planted  immediately, 
will  flower  at  Christmas.  Printed  lists,  with  prices,  names, 
and  description  of  the  flowering  of  Hjacinths,  may  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 

FUCHSIA  "CORALLINA." 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co.,  will  sead  out  strong 
plants  of  this  very  distinct  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
variety  on  the  1st  of  September  next,  at  10s.  Gd.  each.  The 
tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  bright  coral  scarlet  colour,  fine  glossy 
texture,  and  very  great  substance  ;  the  corolla  is  a  deep  blue, 
much  deeper  than  that  of  "  F.  Exoniensis."  It  obtained  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  Regent's-park,  on  the 
20th  of  May  last,  the  highest  Medal  (the  Third  Silver)  offered 
by  that  Society  for  Seedling  Fuchsias,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  following  extracts  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
and  the  "Gardeners'  Journal"  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
merits  : — 

"A  seedling  Fuchsia  from  Messrs.  Lucomhe  and  Pince, 
named  '  Corallina.'to  which  a  Third  Silver  Medal  was  awarded, 
is  a  very  large  and  highly-coloured  variety  ;  tube  and  sepals  of 
a  bright  rosy  scarlet,  with  a  deep  purple  corolla  ;  the  colours 
are  very  brilliant ;  the  sepals  are  rather  long,  but  the  flower 
contrasted  with  the  foliage  is  very  brilliant." — Gardeners'  Chro-- 
nicU,  May  23rd,  1S4G. 

"  The  III.  S.  was  given  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  *fe  Co.  for  a  re- 
markable one  called  '  Corallina  ;'  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kinds,  but  it  is  of  very  large  size ;  the  flower,  from 
the  apex  of  the  berry  to  that  of  the  stigma,  which  is  not  unu- 
sually prolonged,  being  somewhere  about  four  inches  long. 
This  variety  lias  also  the  old-fashioned  colours,  bright  red  and 
purple,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
dingy-looking  things  of  the  present  day."—  Gardeners' Journal, 
May  23rd,  1846. 

An  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  Trade  of  one  plant  over 
upon  every  three  ordered. — Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  '.beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year  Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

Youell  and  Co.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnificent  hardy  tree 
will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country  or  the  Continent, 
either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and  they  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Planters  in  general  to  the  fact  that  those  they 
offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close  pits,  but  fine 
sturdy  plants,  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage,  and  such  as 
have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several  years  in  this 
the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for  its  excessive 
cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 
in  pots,  and  may  beplanted  out  with  advantage  at  the  present 
season. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

4  „  ISs. 

5  ,,  30s.         ,. 

-6        ,,  1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 

measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across    60s.        ,, 
A  few  fine  specimen  plants  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  andr- 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  G  inches  across,  21s.  each, 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .         . .     ISs.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  . .     30s.        ,, 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  . .        . .     ISs.        ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  . .     12s.         ,, 
For  particulars  of  Fuchsias,    Verbenas,   Pansics,  Chrysan- 
themums, &c,  see  advertisement  of  last  week. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  15. 

WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  select  Plants  : — 
;.d. 


Abelia  rupes tris  . .  . .  3  6 
iEgiphilla  grandiflora  . .  3  G 
JEschynanthus  Boschianus  5  0 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  «  TORENIA  ASIATICA," 
5s.  each  ;  and  the  following  Select  Plants  : — 

Inches. each.  Inches. each. 

Calystegiapubescens,  s.  d.    Rhynchospermumjas-       s.  d. 


minoides 


strong  ..         ..  12—10  G 

Plerostigma    grandi- 
flora . .        . .    9—  3  G 

Dipladenia       crassi- 

noda,  strong  . .  18 —  5  0 

Gardenia  Sherbornise    6 —  5  0 
,,         Rothmanii.    6—  5  0 

Allamandaverticillata  9 —  5  0 
„  grandiflora  12 —  5  0 

Ribes  sanguinea  plena  9—  5  0 

Rondeletia     speciosa 
major  . .         . ..   6—  5  0 

Aphelexis     purpurea 
grandiflora  . .     6 —  3  6 

Echites  melaleuca  . .     9—  3  6 

Epacris  miniata      . .     G —  5  0 

Cuphea  cordata       . .     6 — 10  G 

Ruellia  maerophylla.  24 —  5  0  I  Viola  arborea  alba 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents 
Wm.  Jas.  Efps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  August  15. 


G—  7  6 


Weigelia  rosea  . .  . .  15  0 
E volvulus  purpurea  cce- 

rulea        7  6 

^Eschynanthuspulcher . .  21  0 
Abelia  floribunda  , .    5  0 

,,      rupes  tris  ..  10  6 

Isora  coccinea,  fine,  per 

doz.  24s.  . .        ..26 

Iochroma  tubuiosum  . .  5  0 
Whitfieldia  lateritia, 

strong 5  0 

Cytisus    longiracemosus, 

fine  7  6 

Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

strong 


Barleria  spectabilis 
Bouvardia  flava 
Calimeris,  new  hardy  spe, 
Cestrum  aurantiacum   , . 
Chirita  sinensis 
Cryptomeria       japonica, 
"  Seedling  Plants  ". . 
Cuphea  cordata  . . 
„        miniata  . . 
Echites  splendens7s.6d.  to  21  0 
Franciscea      hydranga?- 

formis         . .  10  6 

„  Lockhartii  - .     5  0 

Gesnera  Geroldiana      . .    16 

Hindsia  violacea  . .     3  6 


42  0 
10  G 
2  6 


s.  d. 


Ipomcea  Broadleaziensis 
Iochroma  tubulosa, 

"  flowering  plants  "    . .     16 
Justicia  Macdonnellise  . .     2  6 
,,       velutina  . .    16 

Lisianthus  Russellianus, 

in  bloom  . .        . .     2  & 

Lobelia  longiflora,  "pure 

white  fragrant "  ..16 

Medinilla  erythrophylla  .  2  & 
Mirbelia  illicifolia  . .     2  ft 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba.  2  6 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . .  2  6 
Pterostigma  grandiflora .  2  & 
Ruellia  macrophyllar  . .  2  ft 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

"  in  flower "      . .         ..26 
Weigelia  rosea    . .        . .  21  0" 
Per  dozen. 
Azalea  Indica,  in  choice  varieties  . .        . .  12s.  to  ISs. 

Do.        do.     new  and  superb  do.  . .         . .  24s.  to  36s, 

Fuchsias,  fine  varieties,  strong  blooming  plants    Gs.  to  12s.- 
Do.         superb  new,     do,        do.         . .        , ,  ISs.  to  30s~ 
Chrysanthemums,  50  choice  varieties     . .         . .     9s.  to  ISs. 
With  each  order  wiU  be  presented  a  proportionate  number 
of  plants  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  <fcc. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware* 
house  is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 
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NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
JACKSON  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing, viz. : 

-    Each^s.  .d 
Siphocampylus  coccineus 

(in  flower) 
Barnadesia  rosea 
Basella  violacea 
Begonia  sp.  fuchsioides. . 
Chirita  sinensis    . . 

,,      zeylanica. .        .  t 
Coiuranea  crassifolia 
Cryptophragmium  venus- 

tum  -        

Cuphea  miniata   . . 
Eranthemum  variabile  . . 
E  volvulus     purpureo-cae- 

rulea 
Franciscea  acuminata  . . 
,,       augusta    . . 
„      hydrangcef oralis 
Gesnera  gardeuiseflora  . . 
Hoya  Cunningham!! 
Hydroleaspinosa. . 
Ipomcea  ternata 
Justieea  Macdonaldii     . . 
Manettia  uuifiora 
Pleroma  Bentbamiaua  . . 

,,       Kunthiana 

Porphyrocoma  lance  ■■  ■'  ita 

:  Ruel'.ia  macrophylla 

3  6  ■  (*tr  avg)     -3  0 

5  0  |       „  „      (infiower)    7  6 

3  G  |        „       maculata. .         . .     2  G 

5  0  „       montana  . .         . .     3  6 

. .  10  6  I  Van  Houttea  calcarata. .     3  6 

3  6  I  Whitfieldia  lateritia       . .     5  0 


seed- 


Each— s.  d. 
Anemone  japonica  •  •  10  G 
Cestrum  aurantiacum. .  1  0 
Comarostaphylos      arbu- 

toides       . .         •  ■         "     ll 
Deutzia  Mexicana  . .     a  b 

Habrothamnus      coryni- 
bosus,    or  fasciculatus, 
true 
Habrothamnus  elegans    . 
Iochroma  tubulosa 
Jasminum  affine  . . 

, ,      Bidwillise  .  • 

„      prsecox     . .        . . 
„      undulatum 
Pinus  Deyoniana, 
lings,  4  inches  . . 
Platycodium  grandiflorum  2  0 
Taxodium  sempervirens, 

10  incbes  . .         . .  10  G 

Ditto  ditto,  20  incbes    . .  25  0 
Alona  ccelestis 
Backbousia  myrtifolia  . . 
Clematis  smilaxifolia    . . 
Crowea  canaliculata 
Epacris  dubia 

,,      mini  at  a    . . 
Fuchsia         L'Esmeralda 
(Mellez) 
,,       Napoleon  (do.)   . . 
it       Pcaramouchc  (do) 
Hypocaly.ptus  obcordatus 
Prostanthcra  retusa 
Salvia  gesneriflora 


2  0 

2  0 

3  6 
5  0 
5  0 
5  0 
7  G 

10  6 


1  6 

5  0  : 

7  G 

7  G 

5  0  i 

5  0 


3  G 
3  6 
5  0 
15  0 
5  0 
7  G 
3  6 

5  0 

7  6 
3  G 

7  6 

2  6 
15  0 

7  6 

5  0 

5  0 

3  6 
5  0 
3  6 
7  6 
3  G 
3  6 
7  6 


BrUTISH  AND  tfOKJSIGN  SHEET  GLAdS,  tor 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  JiMEs 
Bromt»et's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices: — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
lid.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5d.  per  foot  ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5id.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  incbes  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
id.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plato  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.     A  disaount  to  the  Trade. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
*-  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3|d.  to  b\d.  per  foot-  Glass 
Pantiles,  13b.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

***  For  Ready  Money  only. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTKY,  Beaufort-street, 'King's 
road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
II.R.H.  Piiinge  AlbeJrt).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Sw_ans ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sbeildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal  •  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
(fee,  domesticated  and  pinioned;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
&t  3,  Half-mo  on -pas  sage,  Gracechurcb-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.     Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pigs. 


Also  the  undernamed  in  collections,  the  selection   of  kinds 
being  left  to  T.  J.  :— 

100  choice  free  flowering  Cape  Ericas,  of  distinct  sorts  £5    0  0 
50      do.      Camellias  do.  7  10  0 

30      do.      Epacris  (including  miniata)      do.  1  10  0 

20      do.      Azalea  indica  do.  1  10  0 

A  reference  or  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.— Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey. 


NEW  GERANIUMS. 
i/ILLIAM    E    RENDLE    &   Co.,   beg   to 


TJS/ILLIAM  E  RENDLE  &  Co.,  beg  to  return 
*  »  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  numerous  customers  for  the 
liberal  orders  received  for  GERANIUMS  during  the  past  sea- 
son, and  respectfully  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  kind  patronage. 
They  have  this  season  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  have  spared  no  expence 
in  procuring  all  tli  e  richest  and  most  valuable  flowers  of  the 
day.  Three  large  bouses  have  been  expressly  set  apart  for 
their  culture,  and  they  have  every  confidence  in  believing  that 
in  the  autumn  they  will  have  such  a  superior  stock  of  estab- 
lished young  plants  as  will  be  inferior  to  no  other  collection 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1S45. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 


Marmion. 
Meert  Monarch. 
Rosebud. 

YA3IPIHE. 

Picta. 


Princess. 

King  of  Saxony. 

Chaplet. 

Aladdin. 

Moonbeam. 


'  BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  1845. 
The  following  set  of    Ten  for  U.  4s.,  with  a  strong  plant  of 
Ltne's  Rosebud  and  Princess  over  : — 


AbabellA. 
Marc  Antony. 

Mustee. 
Favourita. 
Mabgaret. 
Customers  can  be  accommodated 


Desdemona. 

Isabella. 
Rosy  Circle. 
Sunset. 
Zenobia. 
with  any  sorts  separate,  but  if  a 


whole  set  is  not  taken,  a  higher  price  must  necessarily  be  charged. 

FIRST  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less, — The  Pearl,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Edith,  Lady  Bulkeley,  Miss  Halford,  Prince 
Alfred,  Vesta,  Bertha,  Indispensable,  King  of  the  French,  Op- 
tima, Trafalgar,  Camilla,  Charles  X.,  Gipsy  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Confidence,  Zanzummim,  Cleopatra,  Theresa; 
Imogene,  Leonora,  Red  worth,  Sappho,  Apollo,  Meteor,  Pluto, 
Celestial,  Exquisite,- Beauty  of  Salthill,  Black  Dwarf,  Rosetta, 
Selina,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Sultana  or  Perpetual,  Cook's  Hector, 
King  of'  Saxony  (Gaines),  Titus,  Champion,  Mrs:  Jephson, 
Magog,  Juliet,  Queen,  Repeal,  Phaeqn,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornu- 
biensis  (Hockin),  Albion  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice,  White  Per- 
fection, Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Queen  Victoria  (Shep- 
lierd),  Princeps,  Robustum,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

As  many  of  the  new  sorts  of  Geraniums  will  be  scarce, 
early  orders  are  desired,  to  ensure  a  supply. 

SECOND  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  follow- 
inglh-tfor  15s.,  or  20  for  20s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — 
Magicienne,  King  of  the  Belgians  (Gaines),  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  General  Pollock,  Flora, 
Rosalia,  Diomede,  Coronet,  Duke  of  Cornwall  (Lyne),  Sunrise 
(Lyne),  Madeline,  Mulberry,  Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Hebe, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Othello,  Rainbow,  Regulator,  Fascination, 
Guide,  Hybla,  Horatio  Nelson,  Pulchellum,  Conflagration, 
Symmetry,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Phoebe,  Dido,  Hermione, 
Cordelia,  Oberon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Modesty,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Hamlet,  Constellation,  F  anny,  Cornish  Gem,  Rising  Sun. 
"Witch,  Gipsy,  Count  D'Orsay,  Formosum,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Wonder  of  the  West,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Enchantress,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Glory  of  the  West,  Consort,  Princess  Royal,  Circassian, 
Sylph,  Conservative,  King,  and  Sarah. 

SCARLET.  GERANIUMS.— Customer's  Selection  of  6  from  the 
foUovnng  list  for  8s. — Eclipse,  General  Tom  Thumb,  Fireball, 
King,  Firebrand,  Delight,  Ruby,  Vivid,  Britannia,  Monarch, 
Coronet. 

N.B.  Established  Plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on 
and  afttjr  the  2nd  of  November  next. 

<^^~  All  orders  above  ?>l.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package.}  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter^ 
Barnstaple,  Or  Falmouth  ;  or  above  6/.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents',  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,.  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. — Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing. —All  Plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  seoured. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co, 
Office.  Union-road,  Plymouth,  August  15. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
T?D  WARDS  and   PELL,   15,    Southampton-street, 

,  Strand,  importers  of  stout  Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  supply 
Gla^s  for  Horticultural  and  other  purposes,  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  on  the  lowest  terms. 

Small  Squares  packed  in  boxes  of  100  feet:— 
Indies,  Inches.  Inches. 

5  by  3,  2d.  per  foot,    r,  by  -J,  ScJ,  per  foot.    8  by  r;,  3V7  per  foot. 

Pi-Opagdting  Gttasaea  of  every  description.  Improved  Hand 
Lights,  Glass  Pantiles,  &c. 

Edwards  &  Pell  beg  to  state  they  can  now  suddIv  GLASS 
DAIRY  PANS  at  a  reduced  price.  *v  . 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
A  PSLEY  PELL  ATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
£ \-  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Gash  Prices  .': — 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       id. 

16  oz.        ,,  „  5 

21oz.        ,,  ,,  7 

26  oz.         „  „  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  8  ins.,  from  l\d.  to  Zd.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


(OLASS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
VJ  RAIN  or  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-street,  Goodman's- 
fields. 

WILLIAM    LACEY  &  SON,    57,   Broad-street. 
Birmingham. 
NET  CASH  PRICES  OF   HORTICULTURAL  GLASS, 
Per  Foot. 


No.  13.  No.  16.  No.  21.  No.  26  No.  32 


In  squares,  not  exceeding \d 
12  by  10  inches,  and  in 
Crates  of  25  &  36  sheets] 
of  sizes  asmanufactured  3 

In  Squares,  above  12  by  10 
and  not  exceeding  10  in. 
long,  or  3  fc.  superficial  i3£ 


|3  * 


55 


8£ 


9*    12 


d. 
13* 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  <fcc. 
f^  JARVIS.has  a  large  stock  of  FOREIGN  SHEET 
V-'»  GLASS,  in  cases  of  all  sizes,  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND, 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Also  BRITISH  SHEET  GLASS  of 
the  various  substances.  Small  Glass,  &c,  on  the  lowest 
terms.  For  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  established  Window 
Glass  Waeehouse,  3S,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from 
Regent-street. 

GLASS  FOR;SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  rea,dy  at  a  moment's  notice. — 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GREEN  MILK  PANS,  very  strong,  36s.  per  doz., 
or  3s.  Bd.  each.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from6ri.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 
Apslet  Peixatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 


FRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS. _  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served for  family  use,  including  extras,  a  machine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Coopee,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Yessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory  as  above. 


PLANT  LABELLING. 

BURROWS  and  THOMS'  CHEMICAL  GARDEN 
INK,  for,  WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  scientific  Gardeners  to  be  the  only  permanent 
GARDEN  INK,  as  it  keeps  its  jet  black  colour  uninjured  by 
heat,  frost,  or  wet,  the  writing  entering  into  the  motal  itself, 
and  therefore  will  not  scale  off-  See  Report  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  in  the  Gardeners'  Clironiele,  p.  230.  Zinc  Tablets, 
ready  cut,  2A  in.  by  1  in.,  Is.  6d. ;  5  in.  by  1  in.,  2s.  Gd. ;  3  in.  by 
2  in.  3s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  sizes  equally  cheap. 
Travellers  will  find  it  very  useful  for  directing  their  luggage. 
Sold  wholesale  by  Borrows  and  Thoms,  Operative  Chemists, 
289,  Strand,  London  ;  and  retail  by  Charlwood,  Covent-Garden; 
Hurst  and  M'.Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall-street ;  Clark,  25,  Bishops- 
gate-street:  Westraacott,  156,  Cheapside;  and  all  Seedsmen. — 
provincial  Agents  wanted.    Specimens  sent  by  post. 


CURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE. —  "This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like' the  blade  of  a  curved  Penknife,'  sharp  and  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  purpose  it"  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Professor  Lindlet  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No. 
262,  Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin -street,  Bristol,  begs 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  apost-ofliee  order  for  3s.  2d, 

G.  P."  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the. 
only -appointed  Manufacturer. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  'in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-afreet ,  near  Hyde-park. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
»J  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &C.,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  (fee,  in  great  vai'iety. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gmcechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Soutliwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
«&e,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  liniliis,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  deseripit.np.  hut  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operarion,  ;»*•■-]•:  ■■'■::-,  .  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  nut  c.vity  ■.  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  sea's  .-mi.';  prittcijijil 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  :hem,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous, terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  njnm  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption"  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  EL  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven- 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D,  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  inti'oduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  ar,e  now  ready  for  immediate  deUvery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

PERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

JL7.  SALE,   BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm:  JOSEPH  MYERS  akd  CO.,  LIVERPOOL ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR',  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,- delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 
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DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  II. 
He  ward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


CHOICE  FLOWER-SEEDS. 

BASS  &  BROWN  particularly  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing, which  have  been  carefully  saved  from  numerous 
varieties  of  superior  and  first-rate  flowers 
Per  packet — a.  d. 

Cineraria 10 

Fuchsia 10 

Geranium              . .         ..26 
Petunia 10 


Per  packet— 5.  d^ 
Ranunculus  . .         . .  2 

Heartsease  . .        . .  1    0 

Alstrcemeria,    from    Van 
Koutte's  beautiful  vars.  1 


Also  many  others  for  present  sowing,  for  which  see  their 
advertisements  in  the  Gardenia'  Chronicle,  dated  July  11  and 
18.  Sent  free  by  post  at  the  prices  affixed,  with  useful  direc- 
tions for  sowing  and  treatment. 

A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents  is  requested. 
Post-office  orders  must  be  made  payable  to  William  Bass  and 
S.  Brown. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 


THE  LATE  DESTRUCTIVE  HAILSTORM.— 
A  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street  ou  'Monday,  August  17,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G-.,  in  the  chair,  to  devise  (he  best 
means  of  alleviating  the  distress  and  preserving  from  ruin  those 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis who  have  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  late  dreadful 
Hailstorm, — The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  influ- 
ential Xoblemeu  and  Gentlemen  have  promised  to  attend.  His 
Royal  Highness  will  take  the  chair  at  oue  precisely. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 
J.  T.  Neville,  Sec,  Royal  South  London  Floricultural 

Society, 
E.  R.  Cotler,  Sec,  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution, 
Honorary  Secretaries,  pro  tern., 
Committee  Room  of  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural 
-Society,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington. 

jEije  Ifcarfrenw*  €t)voniclt. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1846. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Friday,  Ang.  28— Perthshire  Horticultural. 


It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  our  readers 
that  we  some  months  since  presumed  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  Hotwater  nation  ;  that  we  pro- 
posed to  depose  their  monarch,  and  enthrone  in 
his  place  an  Air-king  ;  and  that  thereupon  the 
loyal  Hotwaters  boiled  up  with  indignation  greater 
than  could  be  well  expressed,  except  in  the  angry 
voice  of  a  tea-kettle.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  begged 
the  Hotwaters  to  be  reasonable;  to  listen  to  argu- 
ment, and  look  at  evidence ;  and  to  consider  how 
much  better  for  Lhem  it  would  be  to  have  an  active 
prince  who  cost  them  little,  instead  of  a  sluggish 
good  sort  of  person  who  ruined  them  with  exac- 
tions. But  the  Hotwaters  would  not  listen.  They 
were  contented  with  their  favourite  and  his  slug- 
gishness :  they  had  no  fancy  to  exchange  King 
Log  for  King  Stork ;  and  as  for  reason  that  was  out 
of  the  way  of  most  of  them,  nor  could  they  see  the 
use  of  it. 

To  be  serious — much  in  this  manner  was  met  our 
second  attempt  to  bring  into  use  the  ingenious  plan 
of  heatiug  garden  buildings  by  the  motion  of  warm 
air,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
successfully  applied  at  Polmaise,  near  Stirling,  the 
name  of  that  village  was  given.  It  was  urged  that 
to  heat  a  church  was  not  to  heat  a  Vinery.  When 
it  was  shown  that  a  Vinery  had  been  heated,  and 
successfully,  it  was  contended  firstly,  that  it  was 
not  heated  at  all ;  secondly,  that  if  it  was  heated 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  heating  power ; 
thirdly,  that  it  was  very  expensive  ;  and,  fourthly, 
that  the  same  plan  had  been  tried  somewhere  else 
and  failed,  but  where,  or  how,  was  not  shown.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  the  Polmaise  system  of 
heating  by  currents  of  warm  air  was  contrary  to 
principle  ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  warm  air 
descending  into  cold  drains,  and  that  all  who  tried 
the  experiment  would  meet  with  disappointment. 
All  the  experience  of  smoky  chimneys,  in  which 
warm  air  does  descend  into  cold  rooms,  was  for- 
gotten in  order  to  destroy  Polmaise. 

It  was  clear  to  us  that  no  advantageous  result 
would  arise  from  continuing  a  discussion  under 
such  circumstances,  for 

"  Man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
We  therefore  left  the  matter  to  time  and  experi- 
9nce,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  the  issue.     Nor 
have  we  been  disappointed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  valuable  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Meek,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in 
;he  discussion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  announced 
lis  intention  of  applying  the  principle  of  Polmaise- 
heating  to  a  stove  about  to  be  constructed  for  him- 
self. He  has  done  so  ;  we  have  examined  the 
bouse,  its  arrangement,  and  its  working,  and  we 
hava  now  to  state  that  the  soundness  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  relied  in  his  very  able  advocacy  of 
the  system  is  placed  beyond  cavil.  His  apparatus 
is  so  simple,  cheap,  and  effectual,  both  for  air-heat 
and  bottom-heat,  that  we  regard  the  days  of  hot- 
water  as  numbered,  except,  perhaps,  "in  certain 
3asc«  which  will  be  mere  exceptions.  The  follow- 
ng  icinarlts,  with  which  Mr.  Meek  has  favoured  us, 


cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  for 
the  importance  of  the  facts  and  laws  they  refer  to 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

"  When  I  first  ventured  to  address  your  readers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Polmaise  mode  of  heating,  I  pre- 
dicted the  success  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rested, 
with  a  certainty,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many,  verged 
on  presumption,  especially  when  it  was  evident  that  my 
views  were  opposed  by  practical  men  who  had  staked 
their  great  reputation  ou  the  failure  of  Polmaise. 

"  The  laws  of  philosophy,  as  expounded  by  the  iavesti- 
gations  of  modern  science,  are  no  trifling  warrant  for 
a  firm  expression  of  opinion,  as  to  the  power  of  certain 
means  to  accomplish  certain  ends  ;  but  they  are  not  in- 
fallible guides— daily  investigation  leads  to  new  expo- 
sitions of  them,  the  wisdom  of  to-day  is  the  ignorance 
of  to-morrow;  still,  though  I  appealed  to  the  laws 
of  modern  science,  to  prove  that  Polmaise  offered 
every  earnest  of  success,  it  will  be  remembered  I  rested 
my  predictions  on  surer  grounds  ;  I  referred  to  the 
laws  that  never  vary,  the  guide  that  never  leads  astray 
when  rightly  understood,  and  they  pronounced  these 
principles  to  be  the  only  true  ones  for  the  diffusion  of 
atmospheric  heat  ;  and  that  Polmaise  would  triumph, 
was  not  mine,  but  Nature's  verdict. 

"  Your  assertion  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was,  in- 
deed, prophetic, '  that  there  were  far  more  important 
considerations  than  the  form  of  a  boiler,  or  adaptation 
of  a  pipe ' ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
pleasure  that  I  now  announce  to  your  readers,  that 
those  principles  for  which  I  have  contended  have,  when 
applied  in  a  most  simple  form,  realized  all  my  expecta- 
tions. My  prediction  is  verified  with  '  Nature's  means. 
1  have  attained  her  ends';  and,  even  more  than 
this,  for  I  have  found  them  not  only  adapted  to  produce 
atmospheric  heat,  but  also  bottom-heat. 

"  My  new  hothouse  is  a  span  roof,  28  feet  long  by 
18  wide  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  brick  enclosure  as  for  an 
ordinary  bark  bed,  22  feet  6  in.  long,  9  feet  wide  ;  in 
place  of  being  filled  with  tan,  it  is  chambered  with  iron 
supports  and  slates  for  two-thirds  of  its  depth,  much  as 
though  the  heat  were  to  be  supplied  by  hot-water 
troughs  ;  on  the  slate  rests  a  layer  of  pebbles,  on  these 
a  foot  of  tan,  simply  as  a  plunging  material.  The  cold 
air  passes  below  the  level  of  the  floor  into  the  stove 
chamber,  becomes  heated  from  sweeping  over  an 
extended  iron  plate,  passes  over  a  surface  of  water 
on  its  passage  back,  enters  the  chamber  beneath 
the  tan  bed,  and  then  escapes  through  ventilators 
amongst  the  general  air  of  the  house.  When  the 
foot  of  tan  was  placed  upon  the  pebbles,  its  tempe- 
rature was  about  that  of  the  day — 74°F. ;  the  fire  was 
lighted  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  tan  gradually 
rose  in  the  space  of  24  hours  to  96°F.  and  between  this 
and  93°  it  has  remained  ;  the  atmospheric  temperature 
the  same  night  was  raised  as  high  as  80°  ;  during  the 
whole  time,  1 0  ventilators,  each  admitting  -8  inches  of 
external  air,  remained  open ;  the  quantity  of  fuel  em- 
ployed was  incredibly  small,  the  very  slowest  combustion 
only  was  maintained, as  may  be  believed,  when  I  state  that 
about  one- third  of  what  the  furnace  will  contain  was 
employed,  and  that  this  remained  unreplenished  for  20 
hours,  the  size  of  the  furnace  being  similar  to  what 
would  have  been  employed  had  the  house  been  heated 
with  a  ribbed  boiler.  The  caloric  evolved  from  the 
fuel  was  so  fully  made  available,  that  the  open  hand 
could  be  laid  on  the  damper,  though  near  the  fire.  After 
this  slow  fire  had  been  maintained  for  three  days  and 
nights,  it  was  allowed  to  expire,  and  the  ventilators 
closed  ;  the  temperature  of  the  house  ascended  several 
degrees,  and  in  30  hours  the  heat  in  the  tan  had  only 
declined  2?.  Lest  even  one  foot  of  tan  should  interfere 
by  fermentation  with  these  experiments,  one  portion  of 
the  bed  was  covered  only  three  inches  deep  ;  in  this 
another  thermometer  indicated  the  same  temperature. 

"  These  are  facts.  How  are  they  accomplished  ?  In  the 
same  way  that  Nature  works  when  she  desires  to  raise 
atmospheric  temperature,  namely  by  making  the  air  she 
wishes  to  heat  pass  over  a  heated  surface  ;  not  by 
carrying  the  heat  to  the  air,  but  the  air  to  the  heat ; 
and  so,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  I  have  my 
tropical  region,  with  the  air  I  desire  to  heat,  constantly 
blowing  over  it,  returning  back  hi  its  heated  form, 
passing  over  a  surface  of  water  at  pleasure,  to  charge 
itself  with  moisture,  communicating  its  heat  to  the 
plunging  bed,  and  passing  with  the  residue  into  the 
general  air  of  the  house  again  to  make  the  same  revolu- 
tion when  cooled  down. 

"  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  same  means  accom- 
plish the  same  ends,  both  in  art  and  nature  ;  but  how 
strange  it  is  that  man,  instead  of  learning  from  so  good 
an  instructress,  should  have  employed  an  agent  to 
raise  atmospheric  temperature,  which  Providence  never 
intended  for  any  such  purpose  :  the  costly,  cumbrous 
machinery  of  boilers,  pipes,  stopcocks,  heated  tanks  and 
cisterns,  form  no  portion  of  Nature's  simple  means,  at 
least,  they  have  hitherto  remained  undiscovered;  but  the 
equator,with  its  abundant  store  of  absorbed  radiant  caloric, 
the  gaseous  atmosphere,  ever  restless,  because  never 
equal  in  temperature,  the  broad  sea,  these  are  Nature's 
simple  though  mighty  means  of  diffusing  atmospheric 
heat  and  moisture,  and  though  neither  sun,  nor  earth,  nor 
air,  nor  sea  is  under  onr  command ;  still  Nature's  pupil 
reads  her  book,  learns  her  lessons,  imitates,  though 
afar  off,  her  works,  explains  and  applies  her  principles, 
benefits  his  fellow  creatures,  and  looks  in  admiration 
from  the  design  up  to  the  Great  Designer." 

We  have  thus  before  us  an  example  of  the  perfect 
success  of  the   Polmaise  system  on  the   very  first 
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occasion  of  its  being  applied  near  London.  It  has 
not  even  proved  subject  to  the  accidental  failures 
usually  experienced  on  the  first  application  of  novel 
plans  j  on  the  contrary,  its  action  is  perfect,  and  it 
does  more  than  was  promised  for  it,  for  it  commu- 
nicates bottom  heat  as  well  as  air  heat,  and,  in  fact, 
docs  all  that  the  most  complicated  and  costly  hot- 
water  apparatus  can  effect. 

So  much  room  has  already  been  occupied  by  cor- 
respondents who  have  cavilled  at  this  plan  of  heat- 
ing, that  we  trust  to  be  excused  bv  them,  as  we 
most  assuredly  shall  be  by  the  public,*  if  we  regard 
their  case  as  closed.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Polmaise,  and 
Mr.  Meek,  of  Nuffield,  will  soon  be  universally 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  method  of  heating 
gar.den  buildings  as  superior  to  hot  water  as  the 
latter  was  to  steam,  and  as  steam  was  to  flues. 


Fig.  1.  Section  of  house,  showing  hot-air  chamber,  air  flues, 
furnace,  cistern,  and  direction  of  currents. 

Fig.  2.  Section  through  hot-air  chamber,  showing  chimney, 
furnace,  fire-place,  and  ash-pit. 

Fig.  3.  Plan  of  hot-air  chamber  ;  a  a  a,  cold  air  entrances, 
which  may  be  closed  at  pleasure.  B,  opening  from  hot-air 
chamber  into  house. 

The  constructors  of  hothouses  will  now  have  to 
turn  their  most  serious  attention  to  the  manner 
of  applying  Polmaise  to  the  varying  demands 
of  their  customers.  Indeed,  the  enterprising 
firm  of  Bukeidge  and  Healy,  in  Fleet-street,  is  al- 
ready in  the  field  with  the  following  plan  : — It  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  fireplace  with  plates  of  iron 
bolted  together,  as  is  seen  at  Fig.  2.  These  plates 
will  form  a  vaulted  roof,  through  which  no  gaseous 
matters  can  possibly  pass  into  the  house,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  rapidly  raise  the  tempera- 
tuie  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  placed. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fuel  lying  in 
contact  with  metal  plates,  a  bed  of  fire-brick  is 
provided,  in  which  the  fuel  shall  be  all  consumed, 
and  the  iron  plates  themselves  rest  on  the  edge  of 
that  bed,  out  of  contact  with  the  fire.  For  the  wet 
blanket  used  at  Polmaise  a  cistern  of  water  (see 
fig.  1),  is  substituted,  as  Mr.  Meek  formerly  recom- 
mended, the  warm  air  sweeping  over  which  becomes 
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loaded  with  moisture  as  it  passes  into  the  house.  In 
other  respects,  the  figures  fully  explain  themselves. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Meek  has  himself  adopted 
is  in  preparation,  and  shall,  if  possible,  be  given 
next  week,  together  with  the  details  of  expense. 
In  the  meanwhile,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that 
his  apparatus  was  constructed,  under  his  direction, 
by  Mr.  Flcmridge,  an  intelligent  working  brick- 
layer of  Bletchingly,  near  Reigate,  who  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  system,  and 
■who  might,  therefore,  be  advantageously  consulted 
or  employed  by  those  who  propose  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  heating. 

We  foresee  an  inundation  of  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  Potato  Disease,  which  everyone 
finds  himself  capable  of  explaining,  except  those  who 
have  most  information  about  it.  We  may  therefore 
save  the  time  of  our  readers  and  correspondents,  as 
•well  as  our  own,  if  we  take  this  early  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  intention  of  not  giving  insertion  to 
any  speculations  upon  the  subject,  unless  they  in- 
volve new  matter,  and  are  supported  by  authenti- 
cated evidence. 

The  following  causes  for  the  disease  have  already 
been  suggested : — 

1.  The  bad  season  of  1845: 

2.  Attacks  of  parasitical  fungi. 

3.  Insects,  worms    (the  idlest  of  all  specu 

lations). 

4.  Frost. 

5.  Lightning. 

6.  Exhausted  vitality. 

7.  Bad  cultivation. 

8.  Guano  or  other  manures. 

9.  Miasmata,'  such    as   produce  cholera  in 

man,  and  murrain  in  cattle. 
The  last  explaining  an  unknown  cause  by  an  un- 
known agency,  whose  mode  of  action  in  the  first 
instance  is  beyond  human  perception,  may  be  taken 
as  the  last  and  best  refuge  of  theorists,  for  it  is  alike 
incapable  of  proof  or  disproof. 

Of  the  remainder  we  shall  only  say  that  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  all  untenable.  Even  the  sea- 
son of  1845,  which  seemed  to  us  and  so  many  others 
peculiarly  suited  to  bring  on  the  affection,  we  long 
ago  disclaimed  as  a  true  cause  ;  for  irresistible  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  accumulated  during  the 
winter.  In  fact,  no  theory  of  the  Potato  disease 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  unless  it 
explains  the  following  unquestionable  facts  : — 

1.  It  has  for  some  years  past  been  violent  in  St. 
Helena. 

2.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1845  at  Genoa  and 
Lisbon,  and  at  Grahamstown  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
exclusively  in  Potato  crops  obtained  from  English 
"  seed,"  and  therefore  of  the  growth  of  1844. 

3.  It  appeared  in  1845  in  the  Bermudas,  in  fields 
cropped  with  Potatoes  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  and  not  in  those  which  had  been  cropped 
with  Bermuda  sets. 

4.  It  has  broken  out  in  New  Holland,  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Francis  Campbell,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  datedMarch  18, 1846. 

5.  It  was  little  known  in  bog  or  moss-land  in 
1845,  and  now  has  broken  out  there  with  as  much 
■violence  as  elsewhere. 

6.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  excitability 
of  the  Potatoes  both  young  and  old. 

7.  It  invariably  begins  as  a  brown  decay  of  the 
bark  of  the  Potato-stem,  under  ground,  and  an  inch 
or  two  above  its  origin  from  the  old  set.  To  this 
we  have  never  yet  found  an  exception ;  all  the 
blotching  and  searing  of  leaves  are  long  posterior 
to  this. 

8.  It  has  broken  out  at  this  moment  (Aug.  12, 
1846),  incrops  obtained  onwell-drained unmanured 
land  from  sets  imported  from  Naples,  the  Azores, 

Oporto,  and  New  Grenada,  every  one  of  which 
places  was  reported  to  be  uninfected. 

Another  sale  of  Mexican  Orchids  is  announced 
for  next  week.  We  mention  it  thus  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  Epidendrum  erubescens,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  from  that  country,  is  among 
the  lots.  Two  or  three  Odoutoglossums.well  worth 
having,  are  also  there,  with  Barkeria  melanocaulon, 
and  a  very  curious  new  genus  called  Galeottia 
grandiflora. 

We  also  take  the  present  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing botanists  that  Messrs.  Stevens  will  sell  in  the 
course  of  September  some  parcels  of  dried  plants, 
of  considerable  interest,  from  the  late  Mr.  Mathews, 
and  with  them  a  manuscript  Flora  Peruviana,  in  4 
thick  4to  volumes  of  letter-press,  and  1  volume  con- 
taining about  100  coloured  drawings  and  sketches. 
This  work  contains  short  characters  of  the  plants  of 
Peru,  which  are  numbered  throughout,  and  appear 
to  correspond  with  the  dried  specimens  sent  to 
Europe  by  Mr.  Mathews.  The  letter-press  also 
contains  a  large  number  of  pencil  sketches,  illus- 
rating  the  structure  of  the  plants  described. 


SHALLOW  PLANTING  ON  PLATFORMS. 

Many  and  grievous  complaints  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  been  made  about  the  bad  condition  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c,  on  the  open  walls.  The  old  catalogue 
of  evils  (curled  leaves,  insects,  mildew,  &c,  together 
with  the  destruction  of  whole  branches — even  whole 
trees)  is  charged  by  the  sufferers  on  the  late  cold  and 
damp  summer ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  inclement  and  un- 
usual season  had  much  to  do  with  the  affair.  However, 
the  fitfulness  of  the  British  climate  is  proverbial  ;  and 
it  becomes,  in  consequence,  oue  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  British  gardener  to  provide  against  such 
inclemencies. 

Haviug  myself  escaped  the  sort  of  devastation  com- 
plained of,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  offer  a  little  ad- 
vice to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject.  I  have 
been  for  many  years  advocating  comparatively  shallow 
borders  for  fruit  trees  in  general,  as  the  basis  of  all 
acclimatising  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  ripening  the  wood 
of  the  current  year.  The  principle  has  been  severely 
attacked,  and  this  I  lament,  not  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition, but  because  I  am  persuaded  the  plan  is  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  My  platforms  are  15  inches 
deep  for  Peaches. 

Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  two  essential  conditions 
are  necessary  under  this  mode  of  border-making,  viz., 
the  one,  that  a  very  sound  or  rather  tenacious  loam 
be  made  use  of  ;  the  other,  that  a  barrowful  or  two  of 
dung  must  be  applied,  as  a  top-dressing  in  hot  and  dry 
periods.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  absolute  necessity  for 
this ;  yet  it  is  advisable,  as  adding  to  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  tree. 

This  plan,  then,  I  have  pursued.  And,  surely,  the 
unusual  period  of  heat  and  drought  which  occurred  this 
summer  was  a  tolerably  severe  test  of  matters  of  this 
kind  ;  yet  my  trees  are  in  most  excellent  condition.  Not 
a  leaf  injured — in  fact,  they  cannot  be  better  ;  and  they 
carry,  moreover,  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  Loose  sandy  soil 
requiring  manure  is  not  the  thing  for  the  Peach  ;  if  any 
one  should  adopt  the  platform  mode  with  such  a 
material,  he  will  soon  find  himself  grievously  mistaken. 
Let  such,  however,  not  blame  me.  Such  a  soil  will,  by 
the  aid  of  manures,  produce  a  gouty  and  overgrown 
tree,  through  too  rapid  an  action  of  the  root ;  and  it 
will  as  readily  desert  it  in  the  hour  of  need. 

If  it  be  urged  that  so  shallow  a  border  will  not  endure 
so  long  as  a  deep  one,  I  answer,  top  dress  in  due  time. 
Trees  planted  on  such  borders  would  enjoy  a  dressing 
composed  of  one-half  sound  loam,  and  the  other  half 
any  coarse  vegetable  matter  that  would  insure  a  con- 
stant porosity,  and  prevent  undue  adhesion  in  the  loam. 
The  dubbings  of  hedges,  charred,  would  be  excellent. 
However,  this  would  not  be  required  for  at  least  seven 
years  after  planting.  Is  not  this  more  reasonable  than 
surcharging  the  tree  at  first  with  crude  sap,  through 
an  unmanageable  volume  of  soil  or  rich  compost  \  By 
the  platform  mode,  the  top-dressing  need  not  be  ap- 
plied until  the  tree  actually  requires  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  considerations  attached  to  this 
mode  of  planting,  is  the  readiness  with  which  Nature 
will  heal  any  blemish  that  may  occur  in  early  spring, 
through  insects  or  a  bad  state  of  atmosphere.  The  tree 
with  surface  roots  will  rally  again  the  moment  the  evil 
is  removed  ;  and  why  %  because  there  is  a  lively  root 
action  ;  days — nay,  weeks  in  some  cases,  before  that  of 
the  tree  with  deep  roots.  Now,  early-made  wood  will 
prove  early  ripened  wood,  if  other  appliances  are  at 
hand ;  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  principle  on 
which  shallow  planting  is  based,  viz.,  ripening  the  wood. 

The  utmost  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  sum- 
mer management  of  the  young  wood.  Not  a  shoot 
more  should  be  left  at  the  final  thinning  than  is  required 
for  the  next  year.  This  is,  however  not  all,  for  if  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tree  are  to  receive  a  fair  amount  of 
the  rising  sap,  the  over  luxuriant  shoots  must  be  topped 
in  due  time.  Now  this  should  never  be  done  all  at 
once;  it  is  a  progressive  work,  and  should  be  per- 
formed at  three  distinct  periods  at  least.  Winter 
pruning  is  of  course  necessary,  but  it  can  never  accom- 
plish what  is  required  in  a  dwarfing  system. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  general 
"  stopping,"  as  it  is  termed,  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial about  the  period  when  fruits  commence  their  last 
swelling.  It  will,  I  imagine,  be  found  to  enhance  both 
size  and  flavour  in  the  fruit,  and  to  promote  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  Any  further  extension  of  the  tree 
after  the  second  week  in  August  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  any  real  benefit. 

No  particular  mode  of  cultivating  the  Peach  will, 
however,  be  long  successful  without  a  freedom  from 
insects.  The  aphides  frequently  commit  the  most 
ruinous  depredations  before  they  are  perceived  or  at- 
tended to.  The  best  way  to  bid  them  defiance  is  to 
syringe  with  strong  tobacco-water  two  successive  even- 
ings, as  soon  as  one  green-fly  can  be  perceived  ;  this 
will  admit  of  no  delay,  although  the  enemy 
at  the  moment  appears  insignificant.  This,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sulphur  mixture,  applied  like 
paint,  will  keep  any  trees  absolutely  clean,  and  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  ;  for  if  the  processes  were 
complicated,  or  required  an  unusual  consumption  of 
time,  I  fear  the  trees  would  soon  fail. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  use  of  turfy  soil, 
from  old  rest  land.  To  say  that  such  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable is  a  mistake  ;  it  is,  however,  complete  in 
itself,  for  the  cultivation  of  our  superior  fruits.  It 
is  certainly  a  rather  costly  material,  but  not  so  much  as 
some  would  imagine,  provided  means  be  taken  to  com- 
pensate for  the  removal  of  it.     I  have  known   loamy 


soils,  so  good,  and  so  deep,  that  it  would  scarcely  b 
missed  ;  but  on  shallow  soils  the  loss  is  certainly  some 
what  serious.  However,  by  the  platform  mode  about  i 
tithe  part  would  suffice  of  what  is  required  to  make  ; 
border,  as  it  is  called  ;  which  border-making  I  hold  t' 
be  entirely  superfluous,  unless  it  be  for  Vines.  In  th. 
latter  case  a  good  portion  of  turfy  matter  should  by  al 
means  be  applied,  if  possible. 

For  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &e.,  there  is  m 
occasion  to  use  much  turf ;  something,  however,  must  be 
used  to  supply  its  place,  or  the  soil  will  speedily  become 
too  adhesive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  charred  brash- wood 
Heather,  Fern,  or  any  gross  kind  of  vegetation,  intro 
duced  in  layers,  would  be  of  much  service.  The  dubbing: 
of  Hedges,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  cuttings,  too,  are 
always  at  hand.  All  these  articles  should,  however 
undergo  a  charring  process,  or  they  will  prove  too  ab 
sorbent  with  age.  The  soil  I  use  for  platforms  is  ; 
strong  loam,  with  little  or  no  turf  in  it.  The  scourinj 
of  ditches,  in  superfluous  soil,  obtained  in  lowering  thi 
headlands  of  fields,  or  other  improvements  ;  with  this  '. 
mix  brash  and  strawey  long  dung  from  the  stable  door 
and  I  find  it  everything  I  could  wish. — Robert  Erring, 
ton,  Oulton  Park,  July  28. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON 
STITUTE  THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  01 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
{Continued  from.  p.  532.) 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  glutei 
and  other  organic  substances,  composed  of  fou: 
elements,  and  therefore  differing  materially  fron 
those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
Although  they  bear  no  resemblance  in  chemica 
composition  to  the  membrane  composing  th< 
vegetable  tissues,  they  possess  an  important  influ 
ence  upon  the  development  of  those  tissues.  Four  o: 
these  substances,  albumen,  fibrin,  casein  and  gluten 
differ  very  slightly  in  chemical  composition  ;  and  it  ii 
asserted  they  all  appear  to  be  only  peculiar  modi 
fications  of  a  common  basis  named  protein.  I  shall 
therefore,  in  this  merely  popular  exposition,  speak  o 
protein  as  the  sufficient  representative  of  gluten,  or  o 
whatever  other  quaternary  compound  nearly  allied  to  i 
may  be  formed  in  the  Potato.  Its  composition  ap 
proaches  to  C48  O15  Hso  N6  ;  but,  as  I  find  that  Liebi( 
has  given  us  two  formulas  for  this  substance  in  the  ver; 
same  work,  1  suppose  chemists  have  not  yet  fully  anc 
definitively  made  up  their  minds  about  it.  This  sub. 
stance, when  modified  under  the  form  of  gluten,  may  verj 
readily  be  obtained  from  Wheat  flour,  by  simply  washing 
a  lump  of  dough  for  a  few  minutes,  hy  which  means  the 
particles  of  starch  are  removed,  and  a  clammy  mass  re 
mains.  It  is  advisable  to  wrap  the  lump  in  the  cornel 
of  a  towel  during  the  early  part  of  the  process,  and  worl 
it  about  under  water  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
starch  has  been  removed.  This  lump  of  gluten  before 
you  maybe  stretched  and  drawn  out  in  all  directions,'sc 
that  when  it  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  it  some 
what  resemblesa  piece  of  bleached  muscle.  Itis  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  animal  muscle  is  manufactured.  Che- 
mists assure  us  that  protein  is  the  basis  of  certain  animal 
matters  which  bear  the  very  same  names  as  those  sub- 
stances which  are  considered  to  be  modifications  of  pro- 
tein in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  believe  animals  have 
not  that  power  which  vegetables  possess,  of  originating 
protein  ;  but  that  they  appropriate  it,  either  directly,  bj 
feeding  on  plants,  orindirectly,by  feeding  onanimals  whose 
flesh  has  been  already  organised  from  vegetable  protein, 
There  are  certain  animal  products  (as  fat,  for  instance] 
which  are  composed  only  of  the  three  elements  found 
in  starch,  &c.  ;  but  these  do  not  form  the  tissues  ol 
which  their  bodies  are  made  up.  It  should  seem,  then, 
that  whilst  the  membrane  which  forms  the  tissues  0) 
plants,  is  composed  of  only  three  elements,  the  tissues  oi 
animals  are  essentially  composed  of  four.  These 
tissues,  in  both  kingdoms,  include  in  their  interstices  01 
cells,  a  vast  variety  of  compounds  which  they  originate! 
either  by  effecting  the  organic  combinations  which_have| 
been  alluded  to,  or  by  modifying  such  combinations! 
when  previously  formed.  Some  organic  compounds! 
have  minute  proportions  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  an(i 
other  elements,  as  constituent  and  essential  parts  Oi 
their  substance ;  but  I  have  purposely  abstained  froni 
noticing  these,  as  they  form  a  very  small  per  centage  0 
the  whole.  I  also  omit  the  earthy  matters  del 
posited  in  the  form  of  bones,  shells,  &c.  Some  physic: 
logists  consider  that  nitrogen  must  be  assimilated  d: 
rectly  by  animals,  for  the  formation  of  their  tissues;  bu 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  sufficiently  substam 
tiated  their  views,  to  admit  of  their  being  pr 
into  successful  opposition  with  the  opinions  of  thoE 
chemists  who  have  arrived  at  a  contrary  conclusio 
from  evidence  afforded  them  by  an  immense  nun 
ber  of  experiments.  These  have  been  undertake 
with  a  skill  and  perseverance  which  warrant  or 
trusting  them,  until  we  shall  be  assured  that  sti, 
greater  skill  may  have  been  displayed  in  advancing  oil 
knowledge  of  these  deep  mysteries  of  nature. 

If  the  tissues  of  animals  are  derived  entirely  froj 
such  protein  as  has  been  formed  by  vegetables,  we  mu ' 
infer  that  starch  and  such  other  organic  matters  as  co:  i 
tain  no    nitrogen,  can  be  of  no  service  in  nourishii 
our  bodies — restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  noi 
rishment"  to  the  addition  of  fresh  materials,  either 
increase  their  substance  or  to  replace  portions  whii 
have  been  removed  or  wasted.     It  has  also  been  ful 
demonstrated,  that  if  animals  are  fed  upon  such  orgar 
matters  as  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  which   contain  01 
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three  elements,  they  speedily  languish  and  die.  And  yet 
we  must  not  conclude  that  such  substances  as  these  are 
useless  or  superfluous  articles  of  food.  The  mere  fact 
that  starch  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  farinaceous 
food  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  ua  that  it  must  serve  in  some 
way  to  support  life,  though  it  may  not  he  of  any  use  in 
adding  to  the  materials  of  which  the  animal  tissues  are 
composed. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

On  Budding  Roses. — The  season  is  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  necessary  to  dispatch  at  once  all  that  has  to  be 
said  on  this  subject.  As  the  form  of  the  segment  con- 
taining the  bud  to  be  inserted,  and  of  the  incision  made 
in  the  stock  to  receive  it,  have  often  been  figured  in  the 
Chronicle  and  other  works  on  gardening,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  those  illustration*  to  teach  him  the  mode  of 
proceeding.  It  is  recommended,  however,  to  the 
uninitiated  to  see  the  operation  performed  if  possible, 
for  five  minutes'  practical  demonstration  will  convey 
more  real  instruction  than  hours  of  reading.  As  suc- 
cess depends  more  on  an  acquaintance  with  little 
mimitia:  than  on  a  knowledge  of  the  broad  features 
of  the  operation,  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  those 
particulars  which  experience  has  taught  me  the 
value  of. 

The  incision  in  the  bark  is  often  made  too  long.  As 
a  principle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  living  struc- 
ture should  be  wounded  as  little  as  possible,  as  the  larger 
the  wound  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  effort  of  nature  re- 
quisite to  heal  it.  The  transverse  cut  should  be  made  first, 
and  must  vary  in  breadth  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bud  to  be  inserted.  The  vertical  incision  may  be  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Besides,  the  reason  indi- 
cated above  for  being  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  knife, 
there  is  another  equally  important ;  I  mean,  that  the 
inserted  bud  and  its  accompanying  section  of  bark  will 
fit  closer  than  where  the  cuts  in  the  stock  are  so  wide 
and  long.  I  have  seen  some  budders  expose  so  much 
of  the  juicy  substance  beneath  the  bark,  that  it  has 
been  difficult  to  keep  the  bud  in  its  place  ;  whereas,  if 
the  fit  is  tight,  the  bud  adheres  of  itself,  its  denuded 
parts  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  stem,  and 
a  juncture  is  rapidly  formed.  If  the  rule  respecting 
short  incisions  is  admitted,  it  must  apply  also  to  the 
bud.  I  consider  it  bad  for  the  bark  connected 
with  the  bud  ever  to  project  beyond,  or  lap 
over  the  transverse  cut  ;  for  if  it  does  so,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  it  off,  and  in  doing  this  there  is 
a  risk  of  still  further  lacerating  the  stock.  I  always 
cut  out  a  bud  with  about  §  of  an  inch  of  bark  adhering 
to  it,  and  make  the  whole  sink  below  the  transverse 
cut.  I  am  persuaded  this  plan  has  its  advantages,  for 
the  top  of  the  bark  adhering  to  the  bud  is  in  this  way 
applied  as  closely  to  the  stem  as  the  bottom  of  it  is. 

Preparing  the  bud  is  an  important  matter,  as  the 
success  of  the  operation  depends  more  on  this  than  on 
any  other  particular.  A  clumsy  cut  may  be  overcome, 
and  bad  tying-up  will  yield  to  the  formative  power  of 
vegetable  life  ;  but  if  the  embryo  branch  is  not  rightly 
managed,  its  embryo  state  will  never  be  passed.  At 
one  time  most  of  my  buds  failed  ;  now  failure  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  I  attribute  this  to  the  way  the 
buds  are  prepared  for  insertion.  If  the  branch  from 
which  they  are  cut  is  very  succulent,  I  cut  a  very  thin 
slice,  and  insert  the  whole,  without  attempting  to  extract 
the  woody  part,  which,  in  such  instances,  is  scarcely 
formed.  If  the  branch  is  older,  and  contains  well- 
formed  wood,  I  always  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  remain. 
All  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bud  is  perfect  is  thus  re- 
moved, which  is  not  always  the  case  when  the  woody 
fibre  is  quite  extracted.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases 
the  base  of  the  bud  is  too  depressed  to  allow  a  close 
junction  with  the  stock,  and  it  thus  perishes  ;  while,  by 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  wood,  this  catastrophe  is  guarded 
against. 

Fine  bass  is  preferable  to  anything  else  for  tying  in 
the  bud.  That  which  is  clear  in  its  texture,  and  does 
not  easily  break,  is  the  best,  and  it  should  be  moistened 
with  the  mouth  before  it  is  applied.  I  generally 
use  a  piece  about  a  third  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  14  inches  long,  which  I  find  enough  for 
ordinary  cases  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  end  is 
contemplated  by  those  who  wrap  the  infant  Rose-bud  in 
such  heavy  swaddling  bands.  At  the  same  time,  put 
sufficient  around  the  object  of  your  care,  above  and 
below  ;  let  it  be  tightly  and  regularly  applied,  taking 
care  not  to  interfere  with  the  projecting  bud.  I  once 
employed  a  clever  gardener  to  bud  a  number  of  Briars, 
and  he  chose  lamb's  wool  for  his  work,  which  was  ex- 
pensive, and,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  in  no  way 
superior  to  matting.  At  all  events,  few  of  the  buds  suc- 
ceeded, partly  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when 
they  were  inserted  j  and  during  the  winter  the  Briars 
had  a  discouraging  appearance,  with  their  long  winding- 
sheets  of  black  lamb's  wool  inclosing  defeat  and  death. 
I  was  compelled  to  apply  to  them  the  old  proverb, 
"  Illos  nnnflocoi  astimo  ;"  "  I  think  them  not  worth 
the  wool." 

A  very  few  days  will  show  whether  the  operation  has 
succeeded  :  for,  if  it  has  not,  the  bud  will  quickly 
wither.  When  you  have  reason  to  think  a  juncture  is 
formed,  loosen  the  bandage  a  little,  to  allow  the  sap  to 
circulate  more  freely.  A  portion  of  the  Briar  must  be 
left  until  the  bud  begins  to  grow,  or  to  become  plumper, 
when  it  may  be  cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  eyes. 
When  the  bud  has  become  a  shoot,  the  whole  of  the 
stock  may  be  cut  down  close  to  it.  I  hope  the  amateur 
will  have  this  pleasing  duty  to  perform  very  frequei  t'y, 


and  that  he  will  be  careful  while  cutting  off  the  super- 
fluous Briar,  not  to  knock  off  the  young  branch,  as  is 
sometimes  done. — 77.  B. 


HARDY  SUCCULENTS. 

Among  the  various  groups  of  plants,  there  are,  per- 
haps, few  more  deserving  of  notice  than  hardy  succu- 
lents, inasmuch  as  they  may  be  grown  with  success  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  They  are  plants  which 
require  very  little  attention  ;  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
they,  that  many  of  them  will  flourish  in  situations  where 
no  other  plants  will  live,  except  Mosses  and  Lichens, 
rocks  and  exposed  places  being  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  generally  found.  Sedum  acre,  one  of  the  most 
common  Stonecrops,  is  often  met  with  in  rural  districts 
occupying  the  sill  of  the  cottager's  window,  in  pots, 
growing,  and  flowering  profusely.  Sempervivum  tecto- 
rum,  the  common  Houseleek,  is  universally  known  to 
grow  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  tops  of  walls,  and 
generally  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  but  if  the  flowers  be 
examined  minutely  they  will  be  found  to  be  "  no  less 
beautiful  than  they  are  curious  in  their  structure." 

For  artificial  rock-work,  we  have  no  other  plants  that 
will  survive  during  summer  in  the  crevices  and  hollows 
of  stones,  to  give  them  a  lively  appearance. 

For  growing  in  small  vases,  too,  many  species  of 
Stonecrop  are  well  adapted,  such  as  Sedum  Sieboldii,  S. 
hybridum,  S.  collinum  ;  and  even  some  of  the  smaller 
sorts,  as  S.  album,  S.  villosum,  and  S.  Forsterianum, 
have  a  good  affect  planted  on  the  surface  of  large  vases 
which  may  contain  Fuchsias,  or  similar  plants  liable  to 
become  bare  at  bottom.  Among  the  various  species  of 
Stonecrop  and  Houseleek,  there  are  some,  such  as 
Sedum  hexangulare  and  anglicum,  which,  although  they 
naturally  live  in  dry  situations  very  much  exposed,  yet 
will  succeed  planted  in  moist  places,  provided  they  are 
not  kept  too  wet  in  winter  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
were  S.  dasyphyllum  or  Sempervivum  arachnoideum 
planted  on  the  ground,  they  would  soon  perish  ;  such, 
then,  are  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  rocks  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

For  those  that  may  be  planted  in  soil,  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts  will  be  found  suit- 
able ;  but  for  those  which  it  may  be  desirable  as  well 
as  necessary  to  plant  upon  stones,  a  somewhat  different 
compost  should  be  used.  Many  do  not  require  much 
soil  ;  still  they  must  have  something  for  the  roots  to 
take  hold  of,  and  that  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  crumble  off  when  dry,  nor  yet  to  be  easily  washed 
off  by  rain.  For  this  good  clay  should  be  selected,  sifted 
heath-mould,  and  cow-dung  ;  these  in  equal  proportions, 
well  beat  up  with  water  until  they  become  like  biiek- 
layer's  mortar,  will  answer  the  purpose.  This  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  trowel,  and  the  plants  immediately 
planted.  The  operation  should  be  done  in  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
a  little  established  before  the  sun  becomes  powerful. 
As  such  plants  generally.grow  in  patches,  in  order  to 
increase  them  they  only  require  to  be  divided. 

For  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  such 
plants,  the  following  list  contains  the  names  of  species 
most  commonly  met  with  : — 


Sempervivum  montanum 
„  globiferum 

,,  soboliferum 

,,  arachnoideum 

,,  tectorura 

Penthorum  sedoides 
Umbilicus  pendulinus 

„         erectus 
Sedum     Sieboldii 

,,        Forsterianum 
,,        rupestre 
,,        hexangulare 
,,        anglicum 
„        rcflexum 
,.        album 
„        villosum 

— D. 


Sedum  glaueum. 

,,  cceruleum 

„  sempervivoides 

,,  anacampseros 

,,  populifolium 

,,  ternatum 

,,  ciliare 

„  cruciatum 

„  spurium 

,,  Telephium 

„  acre 

,,  dasyphyllum 

,,  hybridum 

„  collinum 

,,  oppositifolium 

„  Monregalense 


STATE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 
The  evidence  already  collected  on  this  head  is  such 
as  to  show  conclusively  that  the  Potato  disease  is 
among  us  everywhere,  in  a  more  or  less  formidable 
state.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  collect  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  The  melancholy  fact,  so 
long  denied  or  doubted,  is  established  beyond  contro- 
versy. Henceforward  we  must  limit  the  matter  to  be 
introduced  into  our  pages  to  practical  authenticated 
results,  if  any  can  be  found. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fruit-Tree  Borders. — That  turf  from  an  old  pasture 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  material  that  can 
be  employed  for  a  fruit-tree  border,  I  believe  most 
practical  men  will  admit,  and  indeed  from  what  has 
already  appeared  in  your  columns,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
generally  admitted.  The  objection  to  its  use  arises 
from  the  unwillingness  usually  felt  to  destroy  that  which, 
in  most  situations,  is  of  such  great  value,  and  which,  if 
destroyed,  it  may  take  a  life-time  to  restore  ;  but  by 
the  following  method  this  valuable  article  may  be  ob- 
tained without  occasioning  any  permanent  injury,  or 
indeed  any  injury  of  long  duration  to  the  pasture  from 
which  it  is  taken.  The  remarks  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  the  renovation  of  a  worn-out  border  than  to 
the  original  construction  of  a  new  one.  Let  the  turves 
be  cut  from  the  old  pasture  in  trenches,  about  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  spade.  Let  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  9  inches  of  the  old  turf  be  left  between  each  trench 
undisturbed.  These  trenches  must  be  afterwards  filled 
up  with  the  earth  dug  from  the  old  border,  which 
though  exhausted  of  matter  essential  to  the  healthy  and 


vigorous  growth  of  fruit-trees,  is  commonly  extremely 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  Grasses.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  result 
of  this  operation  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  how  short 
a  period  the  roots  from  the  old  turf  will  spread  into 
this  new  placed  soil,  and  cover  it  with  a  herbage  as 
luxuriant,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  which  has  re- 
mained undisturbed William. 

Melons. — In  the  Report  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
(p.  534)  I  observe  mention  made  of  a  very  fine  Melon 
(the  true  Ispahan;,  stated  to  have  been  produced  in  a 
common  brick  pit  without  fire-heat.  As  I  think  the 
corroboration,  or  the  contrary,  of  this  kind  of  facts  is 
always  of  value,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  growing  in  a  similar  pit,  without  any  fire 
or  bottom  heat  whatever,  plants  of,  I  presume,  the  same 
kind,  the  true  Ispahan,  produced  from  seed  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Glendinuing,  of  Chiswick,  and  upon  one  of 
which  there  now  are  three  fine  fruits,  one  (not  yet  ripe) 
which  promises  to  be  as  large  as  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  report  referred  to,  and  two,  which,  though  at  pre- 
sent smaller,  will  also  be  fine  fruit.  The  plants  were 
transferred  from  pots  into  the  beds  they  are  now  grow- 
ing in,  about  the  second  week  in  June,  and  have  made 
very  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  too  much  so,  indeed,  for 
any  common  frame.  The  only  objection  I  find,  is,  that 
the  leaves  are  very  apt  to  scorch.  I  am  growing  some 
Beechwoods  in  the  same  range  of  pits,  and  whilst  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  remain  perfectly  erect  and  uninjured, 
I  fine  those  of  the  Ispahan,  unless  carefully  shaded, 
burnt  and  drooping.  I  find  also,  that  whilst  the  Ispa- 
han sets  freely,  I  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 

Beechwood  to  do  so  at  all. — A.  C. In  a  brick  pit 

having  two  lights,  each  light  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  by 
8  feet  long,  I  put  four  Melon-plants  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  aud  I  have  cut  from  them  the  following  : 
1  weighing  when  cut  ..       ..    13  lbs.  2  oz. 

1  „  „  ....     11  0       '     • 

1  „  ,,  ..       ..      7       .   S 

1  „  „  ....       7  0 

2  „  „     each  Gibs.      ..12         0 
1  now  growing  on  the  Vine  2  0 

7  52       10 

The  above  were  of  excellent  flavour,  the  variety  being 
scarlet-fleshed,  with  a  very  thin  rind,  and  ribbed,  or 
what  is  called  quartered  ;  the  shape  was  round.  Its 
name  I  know  not.  I  hope  to  have  a  second  crop,  having 
just  trimmed  the  Vines  with  that  view.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate, especially  when  I  inform  you  that  they  had  not 
the  least  bottom-heat.  But  let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood, for  I  intended  they  should  have  had  it,  and  pre- 
pared my  pits  accordingly ;  but  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  raise  the  heat  (by  stable  manure)  I  could 
not ;  it  would  not,  aud  did  not  heat,  owing  I  dare  say 
to  my  bungling  ;  so  I  planted  them,  and  allowed  them 
to  take  their  chance.  —  William  Rayner,  Surgeon, 
Uxbridge,  August  4. 

Durability  of  the  Wood  of  the  Locust-tree. — In  many 
instances  the  wood  of  the  Locust-tree  (Robinia  Pseud- 
Acacia)  may  be  advantageously  substituted   for  other 
hard  woods,  not  excepting  Oak.  The  latter  is,  however, 
too  often  unfairly  put   to   the  test,  even  as  regards  the 
most  important  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.     The 
value  of  its  bark  proves  a  vast  temptation  to  fell  the 
tree  at  the  very  worst  season   for  the  durability  of  its 
wood.     If  any  one,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  wishes 
to  render  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  most  palatable  condi- 
tion  for   worms,   let  him   cut    it   when   the   sap   has 
ascended,  so  that  the  bark  will  easily  peel,  in  spring. 
In  some  cases  it  will  soon  crumble  like   a   loaf,  from 
which,  in  fact,  its  elements,  and  their  arrangements,  do 
not  widely  differ.     Whether  the  Locust   wood  would 
excel  the  Oak,  provided  the  latter  were  felled  at  the 
proper  season,  has,  probably,   not  been  fairly  ascer- 
tained.    The  following  notes  relative  to  the  duration  of 
the  Locust  wood,  or  Robinia,  have  been  made  by  M. 
Pepin,  Jardin  du  Roi,  Paris  : — A  number  of  trees  were 
felled  that  had  been  planted  from  40  to  45  years  ;  but 
not  more  than  one  in  five  of  those  wheelwrights  who 
came  to  purchase  appreciated  sufficiently  the  Locust, 
the  others  preferring  Elm.     Ultimately  the  Locust  was 
sold  to  the  person  who  knew  its  value,  at  one-third 
higher  price  than  the  Elm.     The  purchaser  found  that 
spokes  made  of  the  wood  in  question  lasted  two  sets  of 
felloes,  and  were  likely  to  answer  for  a  third.     Under 
equal  circumstances  of  wear  and  tear,  spokes  made  of 
Locust  wood  were  perfectly  souud,  whilst  those  of  Oak 
required  to  be  replaced.     M.  Pepin  further  states  that 
the  ends  of  Locust  gate-posts  which  had  been  in  the  soil 
for  upwards  of  40  years  were  still  not  decayed.     This 
sort  of  wood  employed  as  feet,  or  supports,  for  chests 
made  of  Oak,  proved  sound,  although  the  Oak  planks  in 
contact  with  them  had  been  thrice  renewed  ;  but  Oak 
supports  decayed  simultaneously  with  the  Oak  planks 
composing  the  chests.     Vine  props  of  Locust  wood  are 
greatly  esteemed. —  . 

Bees  and  Propolis. — Does  "  M.  H.  C."  recollect  the 
position  of  the  bee  while  in  the  act  of  removing  propolis 
from  the  top  of  his  hive,  as  noticed  at  p.  517  ;  were  the 
little  balls  formed  by  its  mouth  or  the  fore  legs,  as 
pollen  is  collected  \  Bees  get  propolis  from  buds  of 
trees,  &c. ;  but  it  is  rather  strange  why  it  all  smells  nearly 
alike,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  gathered,  giving  bee- 
hives a  resinous  aromatic  scent  in  autumn.  K  C."  men- 
tions that  he  "  never  heard  of  propolis  being  worked 
over  again  j"  but  as  bees  remove  that  substance  about 
the  inside  of  their  hives,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  help  themselves  to  it  outside,  in  a  similar 
way  as  Huber's  bees,  from  sticky  Poplar  buds  pur- 
posely placed  before  his  hives.     When  forming  cells, 
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bees  will  likewise  work  crumbs  of  honey-combs  over 
again.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Bury,  mentioned  this  to  me,  and 
I  have  found  the  statement  to  be  correct. —  TV. 

Mr  Crosse's  Acarus  {Acarus  Crossei)  —  !  have  read 
with  pleasure  Mr.  Weekes's  communication  (p.  517) 
relatin"  to  the  subject  of  the  Acarus,  which  has  excited 
so  much  interest,  from  its  connection  with  certain  gal- 
vanic experiments  made  by  Andrew  Crosse,  Esq.,  of 
Broomfield,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  A.  Crossei. 
He  has  done  justice,  but  not  more  than  justice,  to  the 
character  of  this  gentleman  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian.  But  it  is  not  only  that  I  may  have  the  gra- 
tification of  adding  my  humble  testimony  in  favour  of 
an  estimable  man  and  a  most  ingenious  philosopher, 
that  I  solicit  a  little  space  in  your  columns.  I  wish  also 
to  state  that  the  insect,  so  j  far  from  being  known  only 
in  the  laboratory  at  Broomfield,  as  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally supposed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  wherever  a 
suitable  nidus  exists,  or  is  made  for  it.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  that,  by  invitation  from  Andrew  Crosse, 
I  first  saw  the  insects  at  his  house  ;  and  the  opinion  I  then 
formed,  and  which  I  have  ever  since  entertained,  is,  that 
the  damp  galvanic  apparatus,  together  with  the  materials 
used,  form  a  nidus  adapted  to  their  development  from 
ova  or  germs,  just  as  a  diseased  plant  becomes  a  nidus 
for  aphides  ;  the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced,  or 
the  way  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the  nidus  remain- 
ing as  unknown  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possible, 
perhaps  probable,  that  in  both  cases  electric  influence 
vivified  the  ova,  or  in  some  way  assisted  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  insects  ;  and  that  this  development 
might  be  accelerated  or  retarded  according  as  the 
electric  influence,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  were 
applied  or  withheld  ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  time  of 
the  development  of  all  oviparous  animals  depends  on  the 
application  of  the  stimulus  required  to  vivify  the 
eggs.  With  these  views  it  'occurred  to  me  whe- 
ther the  Acari  could  not  be  made  to  appear 
simply  by  making  the  proper  nidus  for  them, 
without  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  apparatus ;  and 
accordingly  I  made  the  very  simple  experiment 
of  putting  into  a  small  glass  vessel  filled  with  water  a 
piece  of  common  soap,  choosing  soap  in  preference  to 
any  other  soluble  substance  because  it  contains  potash, 
one  of  the  materials  used  by  Andrew  Crosse.  Another 
of  the  ingredients,  silex,  was  contained  in  the  substance 
of  the  glass  vessel.  I  certainly  had  but  little  expecta- 
tion that  from  this  experiment  the  Acari  would  appear, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  surprise  that  1 2  days  after  I 
saw  one  of  them  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  The  next 
day  three  appeared,  and  afterwards  a  larger  number.  I 
informed  Andrew  Crosse  of  this  result,  and  he  came  to 
see  the  Acari,  and  immediately  said  they  were  identical 
with  those  which  had  appeared  about  his  apparatus. 
They  have  since  been  caused  to  appear  by  several  ex- 
periments, if  possible  still  more  simple  than  my  own, 
which  have  been  made  by  one  of  my  friends.  He  is  of 
the  opinion,  not  that  the  ova  previously  exist  in  any  of 
the  materials  used,  but  that  when  a  suitable  pabulum  is 
prepared,  the  insects  come  and  feed  upon  it,  and  deposit 
their  ova  ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  this  pabulum, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  put  an  old  piece  of 
board  in  a  rather  damp  place,  and  keep  it  constantly  of 
the  required  degree  of  dampness.  He  remarks  that 
the  first  action  of  the  moisture  is  to  produce  mouldi- 
ness,  or  minute  fungi,  and  he  thinks  it  is  these  that  the 
insects  come  to  feed  upon.  The  board  may  be  kept 
damp,  by  placing  on'it  a  common  flower  pan  filled  with 
water,  which  would  ooze  slowly  through  its  porous  sub- 
stance.—  T.  Clarke,  junior,  Halesleigh,  Bridgewater. 

Malt  Dust. — This  hot  weather  has  set  us  all  to  work 
to  find  the  best  materials  to  mulch  trees,  Koses,  &c.  I 
have  found  that  Malt-dust  spread  about  half  an  inch 
thick  acted  most  perfectly  in  keeping  in  the  moisture. 
After  the  first  shower  of  rain,  or  the  application  of  the 
watering-pot,  it  made  a  coat  as  close  as  felt,  and  the 
ground  during  the  hottest  weather  was  always  quite 
moist  underneath,  and  it  is  a  very  delicate  stimulant  as 
manure  for  the  autumn  digging  in. — Dodman. 

A  Netted  Cantaloupe  Mehm,  weighing  12  lbs.  2  oz. 
(avoirdupois),  and  measuring  26  inches  in  circumference 
and  12  inches  in  length,  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  BeaD, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Faviell,  Esq.,  of  Featberstone  Hall, 
Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  in  a  span-roofed  pit  heated  by 
hot  water. — Aug.  11. 

Sound  of  the  Woodpecker. — Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  ornithology,  will  have 
the  kindness  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  green 
woodpecker  makes  its  peculiar  noise  in  spring.  I  do 
not  mean  the  jirking  sound  while  in  the  act  of  boring  in 
hard  wood,  nor  the  drumming  when  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects, but  that  running  jarring  noise,  as  if  made  by  very 
sudden  strokes  of  its  beak  upon  vibrating  bark.  In 
vain  have  I  watched  this  bird  while  so  employed,  whose 
voice  or  note  has  been  justly  compared  to  the  laugh  of 
the  "  wild  man  of  the  wood."  Mudie,  who  was  a  close 
observer,  says  that  "  the  space  passed  over  must  be  at 
least  three  inches  backwards,  and  as  much  forwards  at 
every  stroke,  and  would  make  the  motion  of  its  beak  one 
of  the  most  rapid  of  animal  motions— nearly  200  miles 
in  the  hour."  Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  yet  the 
bird  will  continue  tapping  away  for  some  considerable 
time.  Some  style  this  the  love  note  or  call ;  if  so,  it  is 
a  strange  one,  for  the  sound  of  it  at  a  distance  is  not 
unlike  a  quantity  of  loose  boards  falling  suddenly 
together,  and  may  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
while  the  gentler  tapping  of  its  little  neighbour  the 
Nuthatch  is  scarcely  audible  beyond  a  gun-shot.  That 
many  animals  give  utterance  to  a  peculiar  cry  before 


the  pairing  season  I  am  well  aware,  and  am  inclined  to  l 
believe  that  such  is  the  object  of  the  woodpecker  when 
thus  employed.  The  point  on  which  I  seek  for  inform- 
ation is,  the  method  adopted  by  so  small  an  agent  to 
enable  it  produce  so  great  a  sound.  The  retired  shy- 
ness of  this  bird  is  a  great  obstacle  to  our  becoming  in- 
timately acquainted  with  its  habits  and  economy. — J. 
TVighton. 

The  Tea-tree. — Observing  a  query  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Tea- tree  as  applied  to  the  Lycium 
Europceum,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  it  stated 
in  Loudon's  "Arboretum  Britannicum"  that  the  Lycium 
and  Tea-plant  (Camellia)  being  on  their  introduction 
sent  together  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  names  became 
accidentally  exchanged,  whence  Lycium  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Tea-tree.  This 
applied,  however,  to  Lycium  barbarum  (the  Willow- 
leaved  Box-thoi a)  and  not  to  Europaeum  ;  but  the 
writer  mentioned  that  the  two  so-called  species  were 
merely  varieties,  in  his  opinion.— S.,  Yarmouth,  Aug.  5. 

The  Herb  Robert  (Geranium  Robertianum). — This 
is  a  plant  not  valued  much  for  its  beauty  when  hundreds 
of  other  more  showy  plants  are  in  flower  during  the 
summer  months,  but  in  winter,  flowers  are  more 
esteemed,  and  common  things  will  be  admired  when 
blooming  out  of  season.  The  above-named  plant  we 
found  in  full  bloom  in  November  last  in  a  very  in- 
teresting situation  in  an  upland  district  of  the  country 
where  few  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  but  there  it  was  as 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  midsummer.  It  was  near  a 
waterfall,  the  rising  mist  of  it  moistened  the  Marchantia 
polymorpha,  and  the  common  Golden  Saxifrage,  Chry- 
sosplenum  oppositifolium,  and  the  different  green  hues 
of  these  plants  contrasted  very  well  with  the  red 
flowers  of  the  Geranium.  It  was  growing  in  a  northern 
aspect,  but  the  flowers  were  protected  from  the  frosts 
that  had  destroyed  many  favourites  of  the  garden,  by  a 
piece  of  limestone  rock  projecting  over  it.  Such  simple 
lessons  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  want  to 
have  late  flowers  ;  and  such  places  in  pleasure-grounds 
would  be  more  enlivened  in  winter  if  the  seeds  of  native 
and  other  hardy  flowering  plants  were  sown  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  "  beautiful  children  of  the 
glen  and  dell  "  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  our  notice 
when  the  flaunting  flowers  of  the  garden  had  taken  an 
early  adieu. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

Large  Foxglove. — Midway  on  the  cliff  between  Hayle 
and  St.  Ives,  Granite  Range,  I  saw  several  Foxgloves, 
of  unusual  size,  which  has  induced  me  to  send  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  the  largest  plants ;  the  winter  and 
spring  were  exceedingly  mild,  and  the  cliff  faces  the 
east.  Length  of  stem,  6  feet  5  inches  ;  diameter  at  the 
base,  1J  inches  ;  at  the  centre,  J  of  an  inch.  Leaves, 
in  number  53  ;  length  of  the  largest  and  its  stalk,  2  ft.; 
breadth,  5  inches.  Flowering  branches,  10.  Flowers 
on  the  stem,  1 74  ;  and  some  not  open.  Flowers  on  the 
branches,  244=418 ;  length  of  the  largest  flower, 
2  inches ;  diameter,  f  inches. — It.  O.  Millell,  Penpol, 
Hayle,  Cornwall. 

To  Soften  Hard  Putty. — Obtain  a  quantity  of  the 
hottest  dung  and  thereon  place  the  lights  to  be  repaired, 
then  give  them  athick  covering  of  hot  dung.  After  having 
gone  through  the  process  of  sweetening  for  a  week,  give 
the  lights  a  hammering,  and  the  putty  will  leave  the 
bars  quite  clean.— R.  S.  TV. 

Disease  in  Vegetables. — It  is  to  he  feared  that  the 
late  very  hot  weather  and  heavy  rains  will  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  vegetation.  Ash-leaved  Kidney  and 
Fox's  pink  seedling  Potatoes  taken  up  on  the  10th  inst. 
were  found  to  be  diseased,  both  in  haulm  and  tuber, 
which  a  week  before  were  quite  sound.  Kidney  Beans 
on  an  east  border  became  diseased  both  in  leaf  and  fruit 
about  the  11th  inst ;  while  on  the  same  border  dwarf 
black  negro  purple-blossomed  Kidney  Beans  from  old 
seeds  are  quite  sound.  Dwarf  yellow-blossomed  and 
white-blossomed,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  the  Canter- 
bury, much  damaged. — Subscriber,  North  Shropshire. 

Potatoes  on  Peat  Soil. — I  planted  three  rows  of  Cups 
and  Pink-eyed  Potatoes  in  a  peaty  field — indeed,  a 
drained  bog — in  the  hope  that  I  might,  in  that  way,  get 
sound  seed  if  my  general  crop  failed.  I  have  examined 
them  to-day  (4th  Aug.)  and  have  found  no  part  of  them 
to  be  quite  free  from  the  brown  spot  on  the  leaf,  and 
patches  of  them  are  blackened  all  over  as  if  by  frost : 
its  progress  is  most  rapid.  It  is  since  the  close  weather 
of  the  last  10  days,  during  which  we  have  had  much 
thunder  and  excessively  forcing  weather,  that  the  dis- 
ease has  developed  itself.  I  could  only  find  one  tuber 
diseased.  Some  part  of  the  field  is  pure  peat,  but  in 
other  places  the  clay  has  been  partially  mixed  with  the 
peat.  I  may  mention  that  I  planted  some  Potatoes 
(about  2  acres)  in  October  last,  in  the  same  field  where 
my  principal  crop  was  planted  on  the  1st  of  May.  The 
autumn-planted  ones  are  fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  others,  and  have  withstood  the  disease  better,  but  I 
fear  that  they  will  not  altogether  escape.  However, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  greater  maturity  before  they 
become  affected  ;  and  if  cutting  off  the  tops  saves  the 
roots,  this  is  a  material  point  in  favour  of  autumn 
planting.  Pink-eyes  fail  before  Cups- — Henry  R.  Sand- 
bach,    Hafodurws,    near    Abergele. Last    year    I 

planted  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  upon  peat  in  the  lazy-bed 
fashion  ;  the  variety  was  the  Buffs  ;  there  was  an  abun- 
dant crop,  but  the  most  of  them  were  diseased.  I  ought 
to  state,  however,  that  the  ground  was  partially  shaded 
with  trees.  \  In  another  portion  of  peaty  soil  a  quantity 
of  Potatoes  were  left  in  it  during  winter  and  part  of 
the  spring  ;  and  as  the  ground  was  not  required  for 
early  cropping  they  were  allowed  to  grow,  and  by  way 
of  experiment,  many  of  them  were  transplanted  when 


the  stems  were  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  they  were  lifted 
with  the  spade,  and  the  ground  in  which  they  were 
planted  was  manured  with  rotten  leaves ;  the  digging 
and  planting  went  on  together.  When  a  row  of  the 
plants  was  finished,  it  received  a  good  watering  from  a 
watering-pot  without  the  rose  :  although  the  weather 
was  hot  when  they  were  lifted,  the  leaves  scarcely 
flagged.  After  the  plants  were  established,  and  before 
they  were  earthed  up,  the  ground  received  a  sprinkling 
of  guano.  We  planted  them  in  three  different  varieties 
of  soil,  and  at  present  (Aug.  7 )  they  are  all  looking 
healthy,  while  the  same  variety  that  was  planted  from 
cut  and  whole  Potatoes  is  giving  way. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

In  every  case,  in  this  neighbourhood,  Potatoes  are 

quite  as  much  diseased  on  peat  as  on  any  other  kind  of 
soil.  Last  year  it  was  said  that  those  grown  on  peat 
had  escaped,  and  high  prices  were  given  for  them  as 
sets  ;  but  the  produce  from  these  proves  to  be  quite  as 
much  affected  as  that  from  sets  obtained  from  other 
quarters,  the  disease  exhibiting  itself  in  numerous 
blotches  all  over  the  haulm. — David  Hackney,  Her- 
mitage, Castle  Connell,  Limerick. 

Potato  Crops  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — I  have 
examined,  on  foot,  a  large  number  of  Potato  fields 
about  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  on  both  shores  of 
Loch  Tay,  and  down  part  of  the  river  Tay,  and  in  no 
single  instance  have  I  found  a  field  to  be  clear  of  the 
disease ;  in  many  of  them  it  is  very  far  advanced.  At 
Inverarnan,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  Potatoes  dug  up  for  use  in  the  inn  were 
stated  by  the  cook  to  be  in  too  diseased  a  state  to  be 
sent  to  table.  In  all  the  fields  the  disease  showed 
itself  on  the  foliage  in  the  form  of  decaying  blotches 
having  a  mouldy  look,  and  seems  to  have  attacked  the 
tubers  and  foliage  at  about  the  same  time,  viz.,  within 
the  last  week  or  10  days.  In  addition  to  the  above 
careful  inspection,  I  saw  numerous  fields  of  Potatoes 
from  a  coach-top  throughout  the  country  traversed 
between  Loch  Lomond,  Killin,  Kenmore,  Dunkeld, 
Perth,  Queen's  Ferry,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  every 
field  other  passengers,  as  well  as  myself,  saw  clearly 
that  the  foliage  of  the  Potato  was  attacked  by  the 
disease ;  some  fields  looked  quite  black,  as  if  burned. 
The  disease  seems  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  last  year 
in  England,  but  which  does  not  seem,  as  I  learned  from 
the  farmers,  to  have  been  very  destructive  in  the  above 
districts  at  that  time.  It  now  threatens  an  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  crop  ;  the  people  themselves  look 
upon  it  as  "a  judgment  of  Providence,"  or  "the 
seventh  woe." — Charles  C.  Babington,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Jamaica,  July  6.—  I  was  much  struck  with  an  article 
in  the  Number  dated  May  30,  which  mentions  that  an 
alarm  has  arisen  among  some  of  your  correspondents  as 
to  the  state  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  in  which  they 
think  that  symptoms  of  unusual  disease  are  appearing, 
and  they  are  apprehensive  lest  such  general  affection  in 
the6  vegetable  world  should  be  forerunners  of  like 
plagues  in  the  animal — an  apprehension  you  endeavoured 
to  repel.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  show 
such  alarm  to  be  groundless  ;  but  I  fear  it.  There  has 
been  [a  disease  among  the  Cocoes  for  more  than  two 
years  in  this  district ;  to  the  eye,  the  leaves  and  head 
appear  sound,  yet  on  breaking  they  prove  rotten  and 
unfit  for  planting ;  of  which  I  hear  the  negroes  com- 
plaining, as  it  forms  a  principal  article  of  their  general 
provisions.  The  Yam  season  has  not  yet  commenced,, 
so  little  can  be  said  of  them  ;  tut  complaints  are  made 
that  the  Plantain-trees  are  beginning  to  show  disease. 
The  Mangoes  are  failing  generally  in  this  district,which 
may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  drought,  as  also  the 
bad  appearance  of  the  Bread-fruit.  A  gentleman  lately- 
pointed  out  to  me  several  Pimento-trees,  which  have 
become  completely  blighted,  though  I  have  not  heard  as 
yet  of  such  being  the  case  elsewhere.  The  Potato- 
murrain  has  been  truly  designated  mysterious,  and  if 
such  unusual  diseases  appear  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  globe,  it  may  rationally 
create  alarm  that  some  malignant  agency  is  abroad,  pro- 
bably through  the  intervention  of  the  atmosphere. — 
/.  R.  G. 


Country  Shows. 

Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  July  29. — At 
this,  the  third  Exhibition  for  the  season,  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded  : — Carnations  (12  blooms)  :  1, 
Mr.  Taylor,  for  Twitchett's  Don  John,  Ely's  Lord 
Milton,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Taylor's  Lord  Byron,  Belle- 
rophon,  Orson's  Rob  Roy,  Ely's  Mango,  Ely's  Jolly 
Dragoon,  and  four  seedlings ;  2,  Mr.  Gibbons,  for 
Prince  Albert,  Ely's  King,  Addenbrook's  Lydia, 
Brown's  Village  Maid,  Greasley's  Village  Maid,  Lord 
Brougham,  Fair  Flora,  Hufton's  Rosea,  Chadwick's 
Brilliant,  Wallis's  Beauty  of  Cradley,  and  Ely's  Lady 
Ely  j  3,  Mr.  Staton,  for  Golding's  Satirist,  Harvey's 
Conqueror,  Buckwell's  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  Brown's  Vil- 
lage Maid,  Ely's  Lord  Milton,  Ely's  Lovely  Ann,  Tom- 
lyn's  Briseis,  Turner's  Charlotte,  Brabbin's  Squire 
Meynell,  Ely's  King  of  Scarlets,  Martin's  President, 
and  Hufton's  Rosea.  Scarlet  Bizarres  :  1,  Twitchett's 
Don  John,  Mr.  Taylor.  Crimson  Bizarres  :  I,  Lord 
Milton,  Mr.  Buswell.  Purple  Bizarres  :  1,  Seedling, 
Mr.  Taylor.  Scarlet  Flakes :  1,  Madame  Mara,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Purple  Flakes :  1,  Taylor's  Byron,  Mr. 
Taylor ;  2,  Bellerophon,  Mr.  Hutchinson.— Picotees- 
(12  blooms)  :  1,  Mr.  Taylor,  for  Sir  William  Middleton, 
Vespasian,  Hero  of  Nottingham,  Plus  Perfect,.  Nulli 
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Secundum  Seedling,  Grace  Darling,  Lee's  Mary,  Sher- 
wood Forester,  Green's  Queen,  and  Diana ;  2,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  for  Victoria,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Sharp's  In- 
vincible, Green's  Victoria,  Ely's  Favourite,  Wood's 
Lady  St.  John,  Sir  William  Middleton,  Hope,  Wood's 
Victoria,  Wilson's  Pluperfect,  Wilmer's  Agnes,  and 
Cornelius ;  3,  Mr.  Staton,  for  Ely's  Mrs.  Bosville, 
Sharp's  Hector  and  Agitator,  Brinkley's  Hope,  Barreu- 
ger's  Unique,  Josephine,  and  Hebe,  Fletcher's  Ne  plus 
Ultra,  Hudson's  Madeline,  Marris's  Lady  Sale  and  Morn- 
ing Star,  and  Matthews'  Enchantress.    Heavy-edged  red : 

1,  Cornelius,  Mr.  Buswell.  Liuht-edyed  purple  :  1, 
Mr.  Hardy  ;  2,  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Buswell.  Heavy-edged  rose  :  1,  Green's  Queen,  Mr. 
Taylor  ;  2,  King  of  Roses,  Mr.  Buswell.  Light-edged 
rose  :  1,  Wilmer's  Princess  Royal,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Yellow-ground  :  1,  Seedling,  Mr.  Staton.     20  Pansies  : 

2,  Mr.  Staton,  for  Pearson's  Milton  and  Magrath, 
Staton's  Fairy  Queen  and  Mountain  Sylph,  Lee's  Tacitus, 
Bride,  and  La  Douell,  Gibbons'  Sovereign  and  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  15  seedlings.  Pelargoniums. — 1,  Queen 
of  the  lsies,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.  Orchids  :  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Messrs.  Pearson.  Stove  plants :  A.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  for  Vinca  alba  and  rosea,  Gloxinia  hirsuta,  and 
Rondeletia  speciosa.  Single  specimens  :  1,  Russelia 
juncea,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.  Stove  Ferns  :  J.  Riley,  Esq., 
for  Acrostichum  alcieorne,  Nephrodium  exaltatum,  N. 
patens,  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  Pteris  chinensis, 
Adiantum  hispidulum,  Polypodium  piunatum,  P.  crassi- 
folium,  P.  juglandifolium,  Gymnogramma  tartarea. 
Greenhouse  plants  :  1,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  for^  Swainsona 
rubra,  Pentas  carnea,  Martynia  fragrans,  Crassula 
coccinea  and  grandiflora  ;  2,  Captain  Legard,  for  Swain- 
sonia  purpurea,  Gloxinia  rubra  and  speciosa,  Achimenes 
grandiflora.  Single  specimens  :  1,  Humea  elegans,  A. 
Lowe,  Esq.  ;  2,  Campanula  grandiflora,  G.  A.  Beard- 
more,  Esq.  Fuchsias:  1,  Messrs.  Pearson,  for  Achilles, 
Pearl,  Eximea,  Norfolk  Hero,  and  Edina  ;  2,  Captain 
Legard,  for  Eppsii,  Exoniensis,  Magnifiea,  Lowryii,  and 
a  Seedling  ;  3,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  for  Serratifolia,  Cassan- 
dra, Mrs.  Fry,  Bride  of  Venice.  Single  specimens  : 
1,  Exoniensis,  Messrs.  Pearson  ;  2,  Eppsii,  Captain 
Legard;  3,  Pearl,  Mr.  Shilton ;  4,  Goldanch,  Mr. 
Wright.  Calceolaria  :  Lady  Constable,  Mr.  Hopewell. 
Ericas  :  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  for  Juliana,  gemmifera,  Hart- 
nelli,  ampullacea,  vestita  coccinea,  audampullaceavestita. 
Single  specimen  :  Juliana,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.  Greenhouse 
Climbers  :  Mr.  Shilton,  for  Maurandya  Barclayana, 
Thunbergia  alata  and  aurantiaca,  Brachycome  iberidi- 
folia.  Petunias:  1,  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  for  Prince  Albert, 
Queen  of  May,  Cupid,  Punctata,  and  Arrah  Neil  ;  2, 
Mr.  Edwards,  for  Kentish  Beauty,  Constellation,  Gem, 
Hebe,  Bicolor  Grandiflora,  Eliza,  and  Grandissima. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  plants  :  1,  Messrs.  Pearson,  for 
Yucca  filimentosa,  Aconitum  grandiflorum,  Phlox  omni- 
flora,  CEuothera  splendens,  Delphinium  grandiflorum, 
and  Spirtea  variegata.  Hardy  Evergreens:  Mr.  Shilton, 
for  Aucuba  japonica,  Andromeda  polifolia,  Arbor-vitte, 
and  Ledum  buxifolium. — Nottingham  Journal. 

lilcbtttos. 

Choi.v  de  Plantes  de  la  Nouvelle  Zelande,  Recueillies  el 

decnles  par  M.  Raoul.  4to.  Paris.  1846. 
This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  books  on  natural  histoi'y 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government.  It  forms  a  thin 
quarto  volume,  with  30  exquisite  drawings,  very  artisti- 
cally as  well  as  scientifically  drawn,  by  M.  Riocreux, 
charmingly  engraved  by  Mademoiselle  Taillant,  and 
rendered  of  great  value  by  the  admirable  analyses  of  M. 
Decaisne,  who  has  much  assisted  the  author,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  our  copy  of  the  book. 

M.  Raoul  was  surgeon  on  board  the  Aube  corvette, 
sent  to  New  Zealand  by  the  French  Ministry  in  1840. 
He  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  two  occasions,  and 
passed  a  long  time  in  Banks's  Peninsula,  whence  the 
most  important  part  of  the  materials  for  the  present 
work  were  derived.  The  letter-press,  which  is  entirely 
technical,  includes  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
plants  hitherto  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  which  is- 
extremely  useful  to  naturalists. 


An  interval  of  leisure  permits  us  to  examine  some 
mouths'  accumulation  of  New  Books,  among  which  the 
following  may  interest  our  readers. 

Unger  has  published  a  short  introduction  to  botany 
under  the  name  of  Grundzuge  der  Anatomie  and  Phy- 
siologic der  Pflanzen,  Svo,  pp.  131.  This  should  be 
translated. — Dr.  Joseph  Hooker's  beautiful  work,  The 
Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  (see  p.  446,  1844)  has 
reached  the  18th  number,  and  contains  figures  of  many 
most  remarkable  plants,  such  as  the  Antarctic  Beeches, 
the  Tussac  Grass,  and  the  Kerguelen's  Land  Cabbage, 
noticed  at  p.  411  of  this  Journal,  to  which  must  be 
added  an  elaborate  account  of  the  singular  parasites  of 
S.  Chili,  called  Myzodendra. — Mr.  Hinds's  Botany  of 
the  Sulphur  is  completed  with  the  6th  part. — Gilbert's 
Modern  Atlas  for  the  People  is  a  very  neatly  executed 
work,  and  extremely  cheap.    We  recommend  it  to  those 

who  cannot  afford  more  costly  publications Professor 

Moritzi  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Java  plants 
collected  by  Zollinger —The  late  Theodor  Nees  v. 
Esenbeck's  Genera  Plantarum  Florce  Germanicce,  con- 
tinued by  Drs.  Putterlick  and  Endlicher,  has  just 
reached  the  24th  Fasciculus. — We  have  before  us  the 
1st  part  of  the  1st  volume  of  Parlatore's  Flora  Paler- 
mitana. — Walpers  has  published  his  Animadversiones 
Critics  in  Leguminosas  Capenses  Herbarii  Regii  Bero- 
linensis,  a  collection  of  evidence  useful  to  systematists 
— and  to  no  one  else. The  Voyage  Botanique  le  long 


des  coles  septenlrionales  de  la  Norvi-gc,  by  Ch.  Martins, 
is  full  of  talent  and  interest.  He  was  the  botanist  to 
the  Recherche  surveyiug  ship,  and  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  which  he  knew  how  to  use.  It 
forms  an  8vo  of  138  pages. — Charles  Presl  has  published 
in  4to  a  supplement  to  his  Pterkloyraphia,  containing 
13  new  genera,  and  many  new  species. — Mr.  Bentham 
has  completed  his  Planlte  Hartivegianm,  part  2,  which 
now  reaches  page  283. 

Blew  Garden  Plants- 

44.  Berberis  Fortuni.  Mr.  Fortune's  Berberry. 
Hardy  Shrub.  (Berberids.*)  Gardens  North  of 
China. 

At  present  we  know  of  but  one  pinnated  Berberry  from 
the  north-east  of  Asia,  a  plant  called  by  Thunberg  an 
Ilex,  and  reduced  to  the  false  genus  Mahonia  by  De 
Candolle.  Mr.  Fortune  has  added  another,  which  seems 
to  be  quite  unlike  the  B.  japonica  in  the  form  of  its 
leaflets,  for  Thunberg  describes  them  in  the  latter  as 
being  ovate  and  but  an  1-J  inch  long,  whereas  in  this 
they  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  and  fully  4  inches  long. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  the  details  of  the  inflorescence 
of  the  two  are  very  different.  This  species  forms  a 
deep  green  smooth  bush,  with  from  three  to  four  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one  to  each  leaf.  The  leaflets 
are  about  4  inches  long,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
with  shallow  distiuct  spiny  serratures.  The  veins  are 
scarcely  visible  on  the  upper  side,  and  very  slightly 
prominent  on  the  under.  As  the  plant  only  reached 
the  garden  in  April  last,  no  flowers  have  been  seen ;  but 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Fortune's  dried  specimens,  that 
they  appear  in  terminal  panicled  racemes  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small, 
closely  arranged,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  Mr.  Fortune 
has  furnished  the  following  memorandum  concerning 
it : — "  This  species  is  an  evergreen  bush,  with  pretty 
pinnated  and  serrated  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  grows  generally  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  the  north 
of  China,  where  it  flowers  in  the  autumn  months.  It 
produces  its  flowers  both  from  points  of  the  young 
shoots  and  from  the  sides  of  the  old  stems  ;  the  spikes 
are  short,  generally  six  or  seven  together,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow,  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  deep  green  leaves.  It  was  found  in  a  nur- 
sery garden  near  the  city  of  Shanghae,  in  the  north 
of  China.  In  all  probability  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  those 
provinces  which  are  several  degrees  farther  north  than 
Keangsoo,  in  which  Shanghae  is  situated,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  part  of  China,  and  evidently  not 
indigenous  to  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy  in  Europe,  and 
will  be  a  very  nice  addition  to  our  collections  of  hardy 
evergreens.  It  will  grow  well  enough  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  found  to  be  easily 
propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  layers.  It  would  be  a 
good  plant  for  a  rockwork,  or  for  a  small  neat  garden 
where  large  straggling  shrubs  are  unsuitable." — Journal 
of  Hott.  Soc. 

45.  Clematis  hexasepala.  Six-sepaled  Clematis. 
Greenhouse  Shrub.     (Crowfoots.*)     New  Zealand. 

This  is  a  little  twining  plant,  with  shining  nearly  smooth 
ternate  or  biternate  leaves,  whose  petioles  twine  round 
any  small  body  with  which  they. may  come  in  contact 
The  leaflets  are  cordate — ovate,  coaisely  serrated,  and 
often  three-lobed. .  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  green, 
very  sweet  scented,  and  appear  in  3s  or  4s  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Their  stalks  are  long  and  hairy,  and 
each  has  a  pair  of  small  bracts  below  the  middle.  The 
sepals  are  very  uniformly  six  in  number,  of  a  narrowly 
oblong  form,  and  spreading  so  as  to  form  a  small  green 
star.  Contrary  to  the  usual  structure  of  the  genus,  the 
stamens  are  constantly  six  only  in  number,  and  about 
half  as  long  as  the  sepals.  It  is  a  hardy  greenhouse 
plant,  requiring  a  light  loamy  soil  to  grow  in,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  wood. 
It  only  requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
during  winter,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  April. 
Although  its  blossoms  are  green  and  inconspicuous,  it  is 
far  from  an  unimportant  species,  on  account  of  its 
blooming  freely,  and  being  very  sweet  scented. — Journal 
of  Hort.  Soc. 


of  being  able  to  effectually  banish  them  from  my  place 
altogether*. — Edward  Gulhridge,  Carres  Vieiv,  Sligo  ; 
in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal. 

The  Biscuit  Root. — By  the  first  rays  of  the  warm 
sun  in  March  or  April,  this  humble  useful  plant  emerges 
from  the  sand.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks,  the  plant 
is  in  bloom.  This  is  the  time  when  the  Indians,  espe- 
cially the  Saptonas  and  Spokans,  turn  out  to  gather  its 
delicate  tubers  ;  which  are  commonly  of  the  size  of  a 
small  Walnut,  somewhat  bread-shaped,  but  then  they 
are  at  least  three  to  four  years  old,  far  inferior  to  the 
thin  spindle-form  two-year  old  tender  tubers.  The 
substance  is  farinaceous,  snowy-white,  and  in  the  young 
tubers  not  entirely  insipid.  Like  many  of  the  tuberous 
plants  in  Oregon,  this  also  has  a  very  short  time  for 
vegetating  above  ground,  for  in  three  weeks  after 
flowering,  the  wind  sweeps  already  the  dry  stalks  over 
the  plains.  These  tuberous  Ferulte  are  to  the  Indians 
here  the  same  as  the  Cymopteri  on  the  Platte  are  to 
the  Pawnees  in  Missouri  territory.  Another  and  mora 
remarkable  species  of  Ferula,  is  the  "  Pooh-pooh  Root " 
of  the  Spokans,  which  I  never  met  growing  myself  ; 
and  only  know  from  what  I  could  see  from  a  few  dried 
leaves,  I  found  that  it  must  be  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  former,  and  according  to  all  descriptions  a  rare 
plant.  The  tubers  are  of  the  size  of  a  small  Potato, 
but  somewhat  bread-shaped,  and  contain,  as  the  former, 
a  white  farinaceous  substance,  which  has  a  rather 
strong,  but  pleasant  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  resem- 
bling citron,  which  they  keep  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  Indians  gather  them  in  but  small  quantities,  and 
file  them  on  strings.  It  would  be  well  for  future 
botanists  to  get  tubers  and  seeds  for  planting,  as  it 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  for  our  kitchen-gardens.— 
Geyer  in  London  Journal  of  Botany. 


Miscellaneous. 

Sale  of  Orchids.— On  Wednesday  last  a  fresh  impor- 
tation from  the  southern  coast  of  Mexico  was  brought 
to  the  hammer  by  Messrs.  Stevens.  The  number  of 
lots  was  20.5,  and  on  this  occasion  the  highest  sum  re- 
ceived was  two  guineas  for  two  large  plants  of  a  Cyrto- 
chilum  ;  the  same  sum  was  also  realised  for  a  supposed 
new  species  of  Cattleya  ;  two  plants  of  La;lia  furfuraeea, 
and  two  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  fetched  altogether 
11.  4s.  Plants  of  the  sweet-smelling  deep-yellow  flowered 
Cypripedium  irapeanum  of  Mr.  Hartweg,  were  sold  for 
11.  each  ;  but  others  fetched  only  17s.  Other  prices 
were  as  follow  :— Four  plants  of  Cyrtochilum,30s.  each  ; 
a  supposed  new  species  of  Lselia,  13s.  ;  a  Cattleya, 
marked  a  new  species,  11.  lis.  ;  an  Odontoglossum,  re- 
sembling grande,  19s.  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  16s.  ; 
and  finally  two  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  two  of 
Ltelia  albida,  altogether  brought  15s.  Other  prices 
varied  from  10s.  to  two  guineas. 

Phosphoric  Rat  Poison.— From  long  experience  I 
never  found  so  effectual  a  remedy  as  the  Phosphorus 
Compound.  I  have  not  had  one  since  I  used  it,  which 
I  think  is  more  than  six  months.  I  do  apprehend  a 
visit  from  them  again  when  the  harvest  is  gathered  in ; 
but  I  have  some  waiting  for  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 


*  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Storing  Soils The  end  of  August,  or  early  part  of 

September,  is,  I  conceive,  the  most  eligible  time  in  the 
whole  year  to  procure  and  carefully  store  the  loams, 
&c.,  necessary  for  special  purposes,  during  the  next 
year.  A  good  loam  should  be  uniform  in  colour,  rather 
tenacieus,  and  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  fine  and 
sharp  sand  ;  rendering  it  somewhat  unctuous  when 
squeezed  between  the  fingers.  It  should,  however,  not 
cake  together  too  much  on  pressure.  The  more  Grass 
or  other  rank  herbage  it  contains,  the  better.  It  should 
be  dug  in  a  dry  state  ;  for  if  handled  when  wet,  its 
porosity,  and  consequently  its  power  for  transmitting 
moisture,  and  receiving  atmospheric  influences,  will  he 
in  a  considerable  degree  rendered  nugatory.  When 
removed  to  the  compost-yard,  it  should  be  piled  up  in 
narrow  ridges,  about  4  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  as 
high  as  possible.  If  carefully  placed,  it  will  exclude 
much  rain  ;  it  is,  however,  an  excellent  plan  to  place 
thatched  portable  hurdles  against  it ;  these  may  be 
removed  in  fine  and  settled  weather  for  the  purposes  of 
aeration.  When  it  has  been  in  the  compost  yard  for  a 
few  months  it  will  be  found  in  excellent  order  for  use, 
being  in  fact  what  gardeners  term  "  mellow."  From 
the  compost.yard  it  should  be  removed  to  the  potting- 
shed,  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time  ;  for  if  it  lays  too 
long  there,  it  becomes  desiccated,  and  in  this  state  it  is  not 
proper  for  composts.  By  the  use  of  the  thatched  hur- 
dles there  need  be  no  particular  hurry  in  housing  it ;  in 
doing  this  it  should  be  cut  down  with  a  perpendicular 
facing,  and  cleared  thoroughly,  in  order  that  so  precious 
a  material  may  not  be  needlessly  wasted. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

The  drenching  storms  which  have  been  so  prevalent 
and  general  of  late  will  begin  to  cause  a  little  anxiety 
amongst  plant-growers,  as  to  the  condition  at  root  of 
some  of  the  New  Holland  tribes,  Ericas,  &c,  which  are 
placed  out  of  doors.  These  matters  are  a  severe  test 
of  the  efficacy  of  various  modes  of  drainage,  and  fre- 
quently teach  the  young  beginner  a  serious  lesson.  Cold 
pits  or  frames  will  soon  be  in  request,  if  at  hand,  if  such 
weather  should  continue.  Common  structures  of  this 
kind  are  after  all  much  safer  when  placed  under  proper 
regulations,  than  trusting  tender  or  young  stock  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  unprotected.  Stove  and  Orchids. 
—Little  fresh  can  be  added  here  at  present  Take 
every  means  in  due  time  to  harden,  or  rather  ripen  the 
growths  already  made  ;  it  is  rather  too  late  to  defer  this 
until  September.  Give  air  very  freely  indeed  at  all 
times  ;  more  especially  when  the  warmth  of  the  natural 
atmosphere  is  a  guarantee.  Nevertheless,  shut  up 
abundance  of  solar  heat,  with  a  good  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  betimes  in  the  afternoon.  Mixed 
Greenhouse.— Keep  an  eye  on  the  remarks  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  Stove  sections  ;  and  give  every  attention 
to  flowers  for  a  late  display.  Everything  intended  for 
this  purpose  should  be  thoroughly  established  in  the 
not  ;  late  shifting  will  never  answer  here. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

pines.- Where  tan  is  in  use  for  bottom-heat,  see 

that  it  is  renewed  in  due  time,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  85°  max.  Stir  frequently,  and 
syringe  the  surface  every  afternoon,  if  time  permit. 
Keep  up  a  brisk  atmospheric  heat  at  this  period  with 
all  classes  of  Pines,  and  see  that  the  rapid-growing  suc- 
cessions have  abundance  of  air.  Vines.— Now  the 
weather  is  so  very  wet,  fires  should  be  occasionally 
lighted  to  the  late  houses ;  not,  however,  to  increase 
the  heat,  but  to  promote  dryness  of  atmosphere.  Apply 
sulphur  to  the  pipes  or  flues,  or  the  red  spider  may 
gain  a  footing.  Melons.— Keep  up  a  comfortable 
warmth  through  the  whole  body  of  the  bed  to  the  late 
swelling  Melons ;  it  is  impossible  to  Command  success 
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without  some  degree  of  bottom-heat.  The  neglect  of 
this  is  one  fertile  source  of  the  prevalence  of  thrips  and 
red  spider.  A  torpid  action  of  root,  by  withholding  the 
watery  juices,  increases  the  richness  of  the  fluids  exist- 
ing in  the  leaves,  which  are  then  precisely  the  best 
food  for  these  destructive  pests. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Thisweekwill  be  pregnant  with  business  to  the  kitchen 
gardener.  All  open  ground  having  been  duly  filled 
with  the  various  Brassicas,  attention  should  be  instantly 
given  to  Celery.  The  late  crops  of  this  should  be  got 
in  forthwith  ;  and  the  early  crops  carefully  soiled.  The 
following  things  must  be  sown  directly  : — Cabbage  for 
main  crops  of  next  summer  ;  Spinach,  the  prickly  for 
supplying  the  table  from  November  until  next  May  ; 
Onions,  the  Welch  and  Deptford,  for  drawing 
young  through  the  winter,  also  for  transplant- 
ing in  March  for  bulbing  ;  Radishes,  and  the  various 
cresses,  for  autumn  use ;  a  little  Corn  Salad,  and  a  little 
Chervil.  Continue  to  plant  elevated  beds,  well  manured, 
with  Endive  ;  some  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  receive 
hoops  and  mats,  or  other  covers,  in  winter.  Let  all 
forward  Onions  be  laid  immediately,  iu  order  to  get 
them  shortly  off  the  ground  ;  which  should  then  be 
manured,  and  filled  with  Coleworts,  in  rows  15  inches 
apart,  allowing  10  ins.  between  the  plants.  Take  all  care 
of  the  late  Marrowfat  Peas  ;  let  them  have  the  best  of 
sticks,  and  be  sure  to  top  them  when  they  reach  the 
point  of  the  sticks.  If  any  of  the  Parsley  is  getting  too 
gross  and  forward,  let  a  portion  be  mowed  down 
forthwith  ;  this  is  an  old  plan,  but  a  very  excellent  one. 
A  top-dressing  of  soot,  blended  with  dry  soil,  ashes,  or 
sawdust,  may  be  instantly  applied  ;  this  will  produce 
fine  young  Parsley  for  garnishing  by  October,  and  of  a 
better  colour  than  the  older  leaves.  Dress  Tomatoes, 
and  see  that  all  herbs  are  housed,  and  the  Chamomile 
flowers  picked,  when  absolutely  dry. 

f LOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Propagation,  by  cuttings,  is  now  a  most  important 
business  in  this  department.  If  time  can  possibly  be 
spared,  let  there  be  no  delay  in  this  respect ;  not  only 
mass  flowers,  but  many  in  the  mixed  beds  or  borders, 
require  to  be  annually  propagated,  iu  order  to  ensure  a 
continuance  of  them.  Such  are  sometimes  termed  im- 
perfect perennials,  of  which  instances  may  be  adduced 
in  such  plants  as  the  Pentstemon  campanulatum  and  its 
varieties.  The  Chelone  barbata  (still  a  useful  thing), 
the  Antirrhinums  in  great  variety,  the  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  auriculata,  and,  better  still,  the  grandiflora  ; 
the  Mimulus  atro-roseus,  too,  requires  looking  after,  and 
deserves  it.  Many  of  these  are  old  things,  but  they  are 
still  useful  in  contributing  to  the  general  effect,  at  least. 
Cuttings  of  the  Pentstemon  gentianoides  should  be  se- 
cured betimes  ;  if  well  established,  they  will  flower,  I 
think,  sooner  than  seedlings.  The  half-shrubby  Calceo- 
larias must  be  thought  of  ;  and  such  climbers  as  the 
Maurandya,  the  Lophospermum,  Rhodochiton,  &e. ;  as 
before  observed,  they  should  be  well  established  in  their 
store-pots  before  winter.  Ten-week  Stocks  may  be 
sown  for  pots  ;  and  a  little  Mignonette  every  week, 
until  the  end  of  August,  for  pots.  Ltt  Rose-bud- 
■iling  proceed ;  and  for  common  purposes  I  would 
recommend  such  a3  the  old  Crimson  Perpetual, 
the  Bourbon  Queen,  Phoenix,  Armosa,  Lafayette, 
Aime'e  Vibert,  &c.  These,  although  not  of  the  exhi- 
bition class,  are  nevertheless  most  useful  about  the 
pleasure-ground  of  a  country  seat. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  Picotes. — All  the  early  layers  will 
now  be  ready  to  take  off.  They  may  be  potted  singly 
in  pint  pots,  and  gently  watered  to  settle  the  soil  j  when 
dry  they  should  be  put  in  a  close  cold  frame  for  three 
or  four  days  till  they  have  emitted  fresh  roots,  when 
they  may  gradually  be  inured  to  the  air  ;  after  having 
taken  root  the  pote  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
drenched  or  soddened  with  wet,  though  they  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  A  good  plan  is  to 
remove  the  pots,  when  ready,  from  the  frame,  placing 
them  on  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms,  &C-,  and  throwing  a  covering  of  calico  over  them 
when  the  weather  is  too  hot  or  in  very  heavy  rain.  By 
this  means  they  will  be  well  established  and  hardened 
previous  to  being  removed  into  their  winter  quarters. 
Pinks. — Continue  to  plant  out  rooted  pipings,  shading 
and  watering  as  occasion  requires.  Look  well  to  your 
seed,  which,  with  that  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  pro- 
mises to  be  abundant.  Dahlias.  —  New  or  scarce  sorts 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  a  brisk  heat.  These 
make  good  pot  roots.  Trap  earwigs  by  placing  small 
pots,  half  filled  with  dry  Moss,  on  the  tops  of  the  sticks, 
and  remove  all  imperfect  buds  as  they  appear.  Tulips. 
— Attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  offset  bed,  and  regu- 
late all  small  bulbs  for  planting. 

COTTAGERS'   GARDENS. 

Little  can  be  added  here  which  at  present  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Kitchen  Garden  portion.  Let  the  cottager 
still  persist  in  filling  up  every  blank.  The  Onions  may 
be  laid  forthwith,  cleared  off  in  a  week,  and  replaced  by 
early  Dutch  Turnips  or  some  strong  Greens.  Keep  an 
eye  to  the  Kitchen  Garden  portion  of  the  Calendar. 
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Kained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


0  68  in 

0.54 

0.33 

0  42 

0-18 

0.63 

0.58 


frevaUlng  Winds 


2    1 

-'- 


ats  S 


*  uc  iiigiiest  temperature  during  the  move  period   occurred  on  the  18ih, 
1812— therm. 923  ;  and  thelowest  on  the  20:h,  1339—  therm.  37°. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  smaU  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

The  Fourth.  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  55. 

Achimenes— pxmpM%Gs—  "We  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  the 
penultimate  syllable  is  long  or  short,  the  derivation  of  the 
word  being  unknown.     The  e  is  usually  sounded  long. 

British  Museum — G — We  are  not  at  present  disposed  tt>  inter- 
fere. There  are  faults  in  all  places,  and  this  establishment 
is  not  exempt.  If  you  choose  to  state  your  views  for  our 
private  information,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  them.  Iu 
order  to  carry  out  your  object,  supposing  it  to  be  advisable, 
we  suspect  that  further  evidence  would  be  required  ■  for  we 
do  not  find  exactly  what  is  necessary  to  such  an  argument  as 
you  would  raise  among  our  Parliamentary  papers. 

Glass— H—  We  fear  that  there  is  not  so  much  importance  in 
the  angle  of  a  glass  roof  as  you  imagine  ;  for  upright  sashes 
are  smashed  as  well  as  those  at  a  low  angle.  The  glass 
cutters  and  glaziers  are  at  their  old  tricks  again,  asking  2s.  9d. 
and  Is.  Id.  for  glass  not  worth  more  than  Is.  3d.  and  (Jd.  a 
foot  respectively.  We  also  find  them  clinging  to  the  mystifi- 
cation of  their  tariff,  which  is  a  mere  invention  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  humbugging  the  public.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
window-glass  tariffs,  or  with  men  who  sell  by  them.  We 
would  not  ask  a  second  question  of  such  people.  Plate 
glass  must  be  sold  by  tariff.;  but  that  is  quite  another  matter. 
Polmaise  is  alive  again,  as  you  will  see  in  another  column. 
The  Agricultural  Editor  resides  upon  his  farm  in  one  of  the 
western  counties.  We  do  not  approve- of  metropolitan  farm- 
ing.    We  hear  little  about  wasps  now. 

Greenhouses — Compton — Any  lean-to,  facing  e'ast,  west,  or 
south,  will  grow  Pelargoniums,  All  that  is  necessary  is 
shelter,  light,  artificial  heat,  and  good  management. 

Insects— C  jP — Can  you  obtain  any  wood-ashes  ?  If  you  can, 
cover  the  beds  before  they  are  trenched,  and  afterwards 
sprinkle  salt  or  water  with  a  solution  of  salt,  and  then  lay 
some  Cabbage  leaves  under  tiles  as  traps,  to  ascertain  if  the 
plan  be  successful.  Should  any  remain  alive  repeat  the  salt- 
ing, and  tell  us  the  result.  JR. A  X—  Your  only  chance  of 

destroying  the  thrips  is  to  persevere  at  intervals  with  fumiga- 
tions of  sulphur.     They  cannot  resist  this  remedy,  which  I 

have  tested.  It. J  C  A"— Your  flies  are  named  Ilemerobius 

nervosus.     Please  to  tell  us  what  plant  they  were  foundupon. 

R. J  JP— The  glow-worm  will  feed  upon  snails,  I  believe. 

Your  rare  butterfly  is  the  Vannessa  Antiopa  probably.  The 
other  zoological  question  I  cannot  answer.  M. 

Names  of  Plants— J  C  L—  Stanhopea  insignis. Wc— The 

Fern-leaved  Beech,  a  variety  of  the  common  Beech. An 

Amateur— How  can  you  suppose  your  plants  to  be  Clianthi  ? 
they  are  the  common  white  and  purple  Swainsona  galegifolia. 

M  W—  Ipomoea  Quamoclit. Geo   Castle  —  Atriphlex 

Halimus. JK—  Adiautummelonacaulon.  Both  your  plants 

are  perfectly  hardy  ;  the  Aralia  has  probably  suffered  from  the 
heat  and  dryness;  it  likes  a  rich,  damp,  well-drained  place. 
-A  Young  Student — 1.  Polypodium  glaucum.  2.  Indeter- 
minable ;  it  has  no  fruit.  "Hooker's  Species  Filieum ; " 
"Pfeiffer  on  Cacti;"  if  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
botanical  terms  as  to  use  such  books. 

Monsters— J  J  .ZV— Your  Fuchsia  is  in  that  singular  condition 
when  the  anthers  are  changing  into  spoon-shaped  petals,  by 
the  expansion  of  their  connecion, 

Orange-trees — C  D— You  may  form  the  sides  of  your  hiber- 
natory  with  boards,  fur  there  will  be  light  enough  for  the 
Oranges  in  winter  through  the  sashes  ;  and  an  Arnott  stove 
will  repel  frost.  Camellias  may  be  kept  in  the  same  place. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  prow  them  in  the  winter  or  early- 
spring,  then,  in  that  case, 'front  lights  are  necessary.  Nor 
can  you  preserve  in  such  a  hibernatory  Azaleas  orEpacrises, 
for  they  require  plenty  of  aeration  and  light ;  if  the  latter  are 
to  be  grown  you  should  have  end  glass  as  well. 

Potatoes— Xy— We  regard  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  insects,  extremely  wild.  Where  is  there  any  evidence  in 
support  of  it  ?  We  have  already  printed  Mr.  Barnes's  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  cannot  afford  that  speculation  any 
further  room.  Pulling  up  the  haulm  has  the  most  reputation 
as  a  mean  s  of  mitigating  the  disease  ;  but  we  will  not  answer 
for  it.     What  is  the  rationale   of  the  practice  ?     We  have 

already  mentioned  it  (see  p.  4U9). T  D— Your  specimen  is 

in  a  miserable  state ;  but  it  is  not  quite  like  the  usual  disease. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  much  of  specimens  crushed 
in  cotton  wool. 

Potato  Seed— Sub—  Seed  produced  by  healthy  plants  from 
which  the  tubers  have  been  removed,  and  the  flowers 
hybridised  is,  perhaps,  the  best;  but  large  ripe  Plums  col- 
lected from  the  healthiest  plants  will  answer  equally  well. 
They  may  be  spread  on  a  dry  loft  until  they  become  shrivelled 
and  then  mixed  with  twice  their  bulk  of  fine  peat  or  sand, 
turning  the  whole  over  occasionally  until  the  pulp  becomes 
dry  and  mixed  with  the  peat  or  sand,  in  which  the  seeds  wilt 
keep  gooJ  for  four  or  five  years.  The  plan  of  washing  the 
seed  out  of  the  shrivelled  Plum,  and  thoroughly  drying  it, 
also  answers  perfectly  ;  and,  suspended  in  bags  in  a  dry 
situation,  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  more  especially 
if  the  slime  has  not  been  too  much  rubbed  off  in  the  opera- 
tion of  washing.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  it 
from  mice,  as  they  are  fond  of  it.  As  much  clean  seed  may 
be  sent  by  post  for  id.  as  will  grow  plants  for  about  an  acre 
of  ground.  J 

Seedling  Ranunculuses— H II—  We  find  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving seedlings  through  winter,  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
iu  the  seed  pans.  After  the  tops  are  withered  they  should  be 
removed  under  cover  to  a  thoroughly  dry  place.  We  last 
year  kept  several  thousands  in  thismanner,  and  at  the  proper 
season  they  were  planted  out  on  beds,  and  bloomed  very 
satisfactorily.  They  may  also  be  kept  in  the  usual  way, 
taking  them  up,  and  storing  in  any  situation  of  equable 
temperature,  avoiding  those  which  are  dry  or  damp.—  W. 


Strawberries — Spade — Certainly:  lime  your  laud  well  if  it  is 
full  of  worms  and  slugs.  Quick-lime  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
plants. 

Summer  Pruning — A  S — From  the  description  you  give  of 
your  Pear-trees,  trained  as  concave  dwarfs,  it  appears  they 
are  in  good  condition.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  shoots 
having  been  shortened  every  year,  whilst  those  of  the  present 
season  are  nearly  S  feet  in  length  and  very  strong,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  shortening  alluded  to  was  such  as  comes 
under  the  term  of  winter  pruning.  Less  of  this  you  must 
now  practise,  and  have  recourse  to  summer  pruning,  other- 
wise, endeavouring  to  keep  the  trees  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  convenient  height  of  8  feet,  which  they  have  al- 
ready reached,  you  would  have  to  cut  back  every  year  such 
strong  shoots  to  buds  near  their  base,  and  thus  annually  ob- 
tain crops  of  shoots,  as  crops  of  Willows  are  obtained,  in- 
stead of  fruit.  All  those  strong  shoots  should  have  been 
stopped  by  cutting  2  or  3  inches  off  their  ends  in  June  ;  but 
as  this  has  not  been  done,  you  may  now  cut  offG  inches  ;  and 
a  week  hence  6  inches  more.lf 

The  Pepper  Vine  —  J  H — We  can  throw  no  light  on  this 
plant.  Madame  Calderon,  like  other  clever  people  who  know 
nothing  of  natural  history,  only  propounds  riddles  when  she 
describes  plants.  If  you  have  a  plant,  why  not  send  us  a 
leaf  ?  it  might  then  be  possible  to  recognise  it.  Certainly  not 
hardy. 

Willows— G  F—  The  opinion  of  Cambridge  men  is,  that  the 
Cambridge  paper  which  gave  birth  to  the  statement  about 
spontaneous  combustion  was  unworthy  of  credit.  Isit,  then, 
worth  while  to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  an  event  which 
never  occurred  ? 

Wood — Larix — Oak  will  not  thrive  on  chalk.  You  had  better 
trust  to  Ash,  Hazel,  and  Spanish  Chesnut ;  the  latter  will 
make  admirable  stools,  and  furnish  the  best  sort  of  Hop- 
poles.  We  do  not  like  any  of  the  books  on  planting.  A  little 
dissertation  in  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  is  as  good 
as  any.  Mr.  Selby's  "British  Forest  Trees"  is  a  capital 
book,  well  worth  procuring.' 

Misc — WR — Hereman's  lotion  for  killingmealy  bug  has  been 

advertised  at  p.  204  of  our  last  year's  volume.^ J  N—  Give 

your  lawn  a  good  soaking  with  a  strong  solution  of  lime 
water.     It  will  not  injure  the  Grass  and  will  kill  the  worms. J 

AB  —  The  shoots  of  your  tall  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  &c, 

should  be  stopped  well  back,  in  order  to  render  the  plants 
bushy.  Achimenes  pedunculata,  being  a  strong  grower,  does 
best  when  the  roots  are  limited  in  regard  to  room  ;  the  soil, 
too,  should  not  be  over  rich.  It  flowers  best  when  grown  in 
shallow  pans.  Gardenia  radicaris  is  subject  to  such  insects 
as  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  green  fly,  &c,  which  must  be  re- 
moved, or  the  plant  will  become  unhealthy.  Your  thermo- 
meter and  Simmonds*  hygrometer  should  be  placed  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  strike  them,  and  where  they  will 
not  be  influenced  by  reflection.  Musswndas  are  not  very 
beautiful,  but  curious  on  account  of  their  large  white  bracts,  j 
—JG — Clematis  azurea  is  as  hardy  as  C.  florida.  Both 
require  the  same  treatment. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahltas — T  C — The  fault  in  your  specimen,  marked  It,  is  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  petals  towards  the  centre  ; 
it  is  a  flower  of  fine  symmetry,  well  up  and  full  in  the  centre, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  useful  variety.*1 — =—.4 — Light 
red ;  rather  flat  in  the  centre ;  in  other  respects  well  formed. 
Full  in  the  centre,  with  the  ends  of  the  larger  petals  a  little 
inclined  to  be  notched ;  good  in  colour,  and  useful  in  a  stand.* 

Fuchsias — F  S—  Three  large  and  elegant  flowers,  too  much 
resembling  each  other;  the  shades  of  difference  are  very 
trifling  ;  we  give  the  preference  to  No.  1,  on  account  of  the 

tube  and  sepals  being  the  lightest.* T  T — The   seedling 

you  propose  to  name  Goliah  has  size  alone  to  recommend  it ; 
the  form  is  objectionable,  the  sepals  being  very  long  and  nar- 
row ;  One  iu  the  Ring  is  a  very  pretty  variety — white  tube, 
and  sepals  slightly  tinged  with  green,  corolla  vermilion,  or 
rosy  red  ;  contrast  very  decided.  Iris  is  a  compact  flower  ; 
the  corolla  is  peculiar  in  colour — a  rosy  purple — but  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  faded.  13,  16,  and  21  -are  very  simi- 
lar ;  the  last-mentioned  we  prefer,  from  its  uniform  pink 
colour,  differing  from  all  others  we  have  seen  in  this  pecu- 
liarity; 4,  5,  11,  23,  are,  none  of  them,  equal  to  One  in  the 
Ring — the  corollas  in  4  and  5  being  poor  and  bad.  There  is 
a  good  contrast  of  colour  in  11,  but  the  sepals  do  not  appear 
to  expand.  17,  18,  20,  are  very  much  alike  ;  18  is  the  best, 
15  of  no  use.  7,  12,  19,  25,  are  somewhat  similar  in  colour 
and  appearance,  12  being  the  best ;  14  and  24  are  similar  in 
colour,  the  former  the  better ;  S  and  22,  of  these  we  prefer 

No.  8.* D  B — The  Fareham  Rival    wauts    decision    of 

colour ;  the  corolla  is  too  faint.* — —B  G  C — Isabel  is  a  most 
prolific  bloomer,  but  in  colour  it  is  not  equal  to  Yenus  Vic- 
tiix.  Rob  Roy  is  a  pretty  flower,  resembling  Globosa  major, 
but  not  equal  in  colour  to  that  old  variety;  Arabella  is 
pretty  and  showy,  but  not  surpassing  similar  coloured  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  ;  Phillis  is  the  most  attractive,  from  the 
striking  contrast  in  the  colours— if  of  good  habit,  a  showy 

and  pretty  variety.* J  S — The   small  variety  is   fine  in 

colour,  and,  should  it  prove  a  very  prolific  bloomer  of  graceful 
habit,  worth  keeping.  Though  very-small,  the  larger  variety  is 

showy,  from  its  large  corolla,  but  not  graceful  in  form.* 

Scotliana — A  large  stout  flower,  the  corolla  of  a  fine  rosy 
purple,  forming  a  decided  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  flower  ; 

we  fear  the  sepals  do  not  expand  sufficiently.* J  F  It — A 

good  and  showy  variety,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with  scarlet 

corolla;  a  most  prolific  bloomer.* W H M—  Your  variety, 

raised  between  F.  cordifolia  and  fulgens,  is  too  dull  in  its 
colours  for  general  growth.* 

Petunias— ZZ—  7,  12,  13,  and  17  are  the  best  of  your  seedlings 
— the  veining  is  rich  and  well  distributed  over  the  surface — 
we  consider  it  imperfect  in  9  and  11.     18  is  large,   but  very 

common  in  colour. H Z-Z,  4,  5,  G  are  delicate  and  pretty 

varieties,  of  good  form;  1,  2,  7,  8  are  not  so  good,   and  not 

equal  to  similar  coloured  varieties  out.* J  C—  Grandis  is 

a  good  variety,  though  rather  common  in  colour.  Aurora 
and  Phcebe,  having  dark  and  rich  veining  round  the  throat, 
are  both  desirable  varieties.* 

Phloxes— M  B  J—  Your  seedlings  are  pretty,  but  no  improve- 
ment on  kinds  already  in  cultivation. J 

Verbenas — L  E  L — 1  and  2  are  the  best  flowers  among  your 
seedlings— 1,  French-white,  on  account  of  its  large  truss, 
which  will  be  very  attractive  ;  and  2,  which  is  of  a  rich  rosy 
vermilion,  and  forming  a  fine  truss  also.  In  3  and  6  the 
colours  are  not  pure,  but  rather  dull  and  ineffective — purity 
and  clearness  of  colour  are  desirable  qualities  in  the  Ver- 
bena.    4  is  a  good  deep  rosy  crimson,   but  not  equal   to 

1  and  2.* B  G  C—  Of  your  seedling,  Pride  of  Essex,  Fair 

Maid  of  Perth,  Princess  Helena,  andBride  of  Essexare  varie- 
ties common  in  appearance,  and  not  equal  to  those  in  cultiva- 
tion. Ibrahim  Pacha  is  a  large  bold  flower,  similar  in  colour  to 
some  of  the  cultivated  sorts,  good  on  account  of  size,  yet  still 
wanting  either  a  light  or  dark  centre  to  give  it  a  more 
attractive  appearance.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  a  good  lilac,  and  the 
Baron  Munchausen,  a  rich  velvety  plum-colour,  would  be 
valuable  if  the  flowers  were  a  good  size  and  not  so  much  in- 
dented ;  if  not  Ir.rger  than  the  specimens  sent,  they  would 

make  no  appcar.mcc  in  a  bed. KB  H—  Your  seedling 

forms  a  good  truss  :  it  cannot,  however,  be  called  a  white,  as 
the  flowers  are  all  more  or  less  stained  with  dingy  pink; 
we  have  seen  several  similar  to  it.  Purity  of  colour  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  in  the  Verbena. 

'„*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  theneeessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  nlso  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertiou  of  whose  interesting 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 


33—1846.] 
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HYDRAULIC  RAMS  (upon  an.  improved  pi  iuciple) 
for  raising  Water,  where 
a  Fall  can  be  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The  same 
Ram  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. WATfiB  RAM, 

Also  Engines  for  Deep  Well! , 
worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power  ;  Douch  Baths,  &c 
Buildings  heated  with  hot  water. 
Address  Fbeemak  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  «fcc. 


&i)t  &grtcttltui'al  Qgra$ette. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15,  184G. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Thursday.       Autf.  80—  A«[luultur.»l  Inip.Soc.  of  Ireland, 
TuoRSDAT,  —    97— Agricultural  Imp.  Soo.  of  IrelnaJ. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Aojr.  17-Bo  ley  I  dqr.  37—  OKa"y  St.  Mary 

—    la-Ne.luD  I      —     sp — Hhios  of  Gd  Ininy 

It  has  been  long  a  growing  practice  in  the 
draughting  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  commence  by 
an  elaborate  definition  of  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
to  the  principal  terms  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
Statute.  Necessity  is  in  this  matter  seen  to  occupy 
the  same  maternal  influence  upon  the  logical  prac- 
tice of  the  governing,  and  the  understandings  of  the 
governed  parties,  as  she  is  tritely  said  to  exercise 
over  our  inventive  faculties.  The  effect  is  as  whole- 
some as  its  exigency  is  obvious.  Before  you  can 
make  a  law  effectual  you  must  make  it  intelligible. 
But  what  a  truth  lies  staring  at  us  in  this  practice, 
if  we  would  only  look  it  in  the  face.  If  the  legis- 
lator must  be  at  such  pains  clearly  to  understand 
(for  he  must  do  that  before  he  can  accurately  de- 
fine) his  mere  words,  what  must  be  the  incumbent 
necessity  which  behoves  him  to  have  clear  notions 
of  his  subject.  Words  are  but  the  more  or  less 
distinct '  signs  of  ideas  :'  they  are  subject  to  famiiy 
diseases  of  their  own,  ambiguity  and  feebleness, 
that  may  not  in  any  degree  have  attached  to  the 
idea  intended  to  be  expressed ;  but  if  the  idea 
itself  be  dim  or  inaccurate;  undigested  by  reflec- 
tion ;  unsupported  by  adequate  information — if  the 
'  light  within '  be  dark, — how  great  is  that  darkness! 

Yet  such  must  legislation  be  without  statistics. 
To  make,  or  to  unmake,  laws  relating  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  and  not  to  know  what  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  actually  is;  to  deal  with 
the  subjects  of  production  and  consumption,  and 
frame  statutory  regulations  thereupon,  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  contradictory  estimates  of  theoretical 
writers  upon  political  economy,  whilst  in  posses- 
sion of  the  only  existing  power  and  means  that  can 
draw  the  required  knowledge  from  the  fountain- 
head,  seems  the  very  acme  of  political  laziness.  If 
a  farmer  could  wrap  up  a  field  of  Wheat  or 
Barley  in  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  as 
he  does  his  sample,  there  might  be  some 
meaning  in  the  word  'difficulty'  as  applied 
to  the  returns  of  the  agricultural  status  of  a  country 
which  even  yields  a  decennial  report  of  the  pur- 
suits of  the  gentlemen  and  the  ages  of  the  ladies; 
but  one  should  think  that  if  there  was  anything  to 
which  the  terms  broad  and  apparent  might  be  ap- 
plied, upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  an  acre  of 
land.  We  have  had  parish  surveys  for  assessing 
poor-rates  and  county-rates,  and  tithe  commutations 
— we  have  had  an  ordnance  map  on  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a  mile,and  are  to  have  another,  if  the  world 
last  long  enough  for  its  completion,  on  a  scale  of  six 
inches — a  monster  map  which  looms  upon  the  ima- 
gination in  the  dim  'geological  period'  of  the  future 
— as  if  to  balance  the  Saurian  monsters  of  the  past. 
We  have  been  measured  and  measured  a^ain  by 
ordnance  officers,  parish  surveyors,  canal  companies, 
and  railroad  engineers,  to  see  which  side  we  wear 
our  pockets,  and  how  large  they  are.  Surely  after 
having  stood  so  patient]}7  to  be  geometrised  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
same  tape  may  be  applied  to  cut  us  out  a  suit  for 
ourselves  ?  As  in  the  case  of  a  certain  anonymous 
garment,  of  Bristol-riot  celebrity,  in  whose  pocket 
the  expectant  searcher  found  only  a  hole,  the 
agriculturist  has  taken  as  yet  the  wrong  side  of 
nothing  by  these  Government  researches — they  have 
been  made  use  of  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  lighten 
him.  The  subject  calls  for  inquiry,  and  his  mind  is 
opening  to  its  importance. 

Where  are  the  statistics  of  agriculture  ?  We 
know  every  bale  of  cotton  that  comes  into  and  goes 
out  of  the  country  ;  every  pound  of  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  Tobacco,  that  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  What  is  our  growth,  what  is  our  con- 
sumption o i  corn.  The  nearest  weathercock  might 
be  appealed  to  with  about  as  much  expectation  of  a 
steadj'  answer  as  the  sources  which  exist  and  are 
usually  taken  as  the  data  for  a  calcula'ion.  The 
estimates  made  are  the  best  possible  commentary 
on  each  other.  Guess  what  you  please  between 
twelve  and  twenty-five  millions  of    quarters   per 


annum,  you  will  have  some  statistician  or  other 
on  your  side.  "  Nihil  sic  impar  sibi,"  might 
be  taken  as  the  motto  of  all.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  whose  national  interest  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  important  commercial  and  social  pro- 
blems it  involves.  Amongst  all  the  returns 
that  have  been  moved  for  in  each  succeed- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  subject  of 
our  home  supply  of  corn  has  been  used  alternately 
by  the  combatants  on  each  side  of  the  debate,  like 
a  battery  on  some  hard-contested  position  in  the 
battle-field,  which  changes  occupants  with  every 
alternate  attack  and  repulse,  it  does  seem  strange 
that  no  determined  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  really  approximate  comparison  of  the  ratios 
in  which  our  population  and  production  have  re- 
spectively progressed.  The  quantity  of  fresh  land 
enclosed  for  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  quantity  taken 
up  for  new  roads,  railroads,  canals,  building,  and 
other  purposes  in  each  year,  are  all  within  the 
means  of  Government  information  ;  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  of  population  is  a  known  quantity.  It 
needs  but  one  more  datum  to  enable  any  ordinarily 
accomplished  statist  to  work  some  of  the  simplest 
yet  most  valuable  problems  that  could  enlighten 
public  intelligence  or  subserve  general  utility. 
That  datum  is  the  annual  acreage  of  land  under 
Wheat,  and  the  quantity  thrashed  out  in  every 
parish  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  quantity  sold  at  150  of 
the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  a  col- 
lection of  reports  which,  without  the  promise  of 
much  accuracy,  or  of  any  utility  bej'ond  that  of 
obtaining  an  approximate  price-average,  presented 
difficulties  of  execution  more  complex  than  those 
which  would  attend  a  more  complete  and  unex- 
ceptional return  of  the  acres  grown  and  the  bushels 
sold. 

The  productive  capability  of  land  is  a  problem 
which,  perhaps,  will  never  receive  solution.  It  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  questions  which  the 
man  who  thinks  he  can  answer,  affords  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  small  rather  than  great  capa- 
city to  judge  of.  The  short-sighted  economists 
of  the  exploded  Mallhusian  school  were  fond 
of  representing  population  as  outgrowing  the 
production  of  food  ;  but  a  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  expansive  powers  of  the  soil  to  increase  its 
produce  to  an  increasing  demand  would  have  shown 
the  almost  childish  futility  of  such  a  limitation  of 
the  resources  of  Nature.  Nor  is  it  by  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn  ever  grown  upon  an  acre  of  the 
best  land  in  the  highest  Cultivation,  that  this  ques- 
tion can  be  judged  of;  the  succession  of  crops  in- 
volves a  postulate  still  wider  and  more  scientific  in 
its  nature.  A  modern  agriculturist  in  five  years 
obtains  seven  crops  from  the  same  land  from  which 
his  predecessor  never  thought  of  asking  more  than 
three  or  four,  and  leaves  it  in  far  higher  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  rotation.  The  gradual  abolition 
of  the  bare  summer  fallow,  the  increased  root  room 
and  consequent  mechanical  capability  of  supporting 
larger  crops,  occasioned  by  the  deeper  cultivation 
rendered  practicable  and  profitable  by  drainage,  the 
ingenious  process  of  cotemporaneous  cultivation  of 
successional  crops,  as  applied  to  the  Bean  and  the 
Turnip  b}'  Mr.  Hewitt  Davie?,  Mr.  Mechi,  and 
others,  with  other  improvements  that  will  occur  to 
the  minds  of  many,  as  attempted  with  more  or  less 
success  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  are  standing 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  of  the 
soil  to  the  inventive  prowess  of  man,  which  the 
boldest  mind  will  hardly  assume  to  have  reached  its 
ultimatum  in  our  day.  The  application  of  careful 
statistical  inquiry  to  these,  added  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary sources  of  increased  and  increasing  produce, 
which  are  going  on  upon  every  well  managed  farm 
in  the  kingdom,  would,  by  the  bare  statement  of 
resulls,  almost  furnish  a  comparative  code  of  agri- 
culture. The  irresistible  power  of  arguments  and 
conclusions  brought  to  light  by  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  statistical  facts,  needs  no  rhetoric  to  display 
them,  no  extraneous  inducements  to  occasion  their 
adoption  ;  they  address  themselves  at  once  to  a 
faculty  more  substantial  than  intellectual  conviction, 
more  satisfactory  than  civil  acquiescence.  The 
man  who  is  made  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  a 
hundred  thousand  cases,  all  varying  slightly  from 
each  other  in  character  and  degree  of  success,  all 
bearing  that  stamp  of  truth  and  honesty  upon 
them  impressed  by  those  minute  differences 
of  detail  that  defy  the  possibility  of  col- 
lusion, and  clench  the  uniformity  of  result,  feels 
a  sort  of  conviction  arising  in  his  mind  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  slow  and  polite  assent  dragged  out 
of  him  to  the  possible  marvels  of  a  single  tale.  He 
feels  something  that  he  can  handle,  in  a  general 
report  of  rough  facts  collected  and  thrown  together 
by  a  person  who  cares  no  more  for  his  small  indi- 
vidual belief  than  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  would 


care  for  the  tickling  of  a  child.  It  is  a  sort  of  agri- 
cultural '  city  article  ;'  upon  it  he  can  make  his  cal- 
culations and  justify  them.  Under  such  steering  as 
that  afforded  by  statistical  facts,  the  wavering  prices 
of  a  single  market  or  a  single  month  would  have  no 
more  power  to  shake  his  confidence  than  the  breath 
of  wind  that  ripples  the  veering  flag  at  the  mast- 
head has  upon  the  steady  direction  of  the  vessel's 
course.  Statistics  are  the  true  'novum  organon  '  of 
trade.  They  collect  from  the  past  and  the  present 
that  intellectual  store  which  furnishes  the  best  of 
all  prophecy  for  the  future. —  C.  W.  H. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

{Continued  from  p.  523  ) 
The  construction  of  cottages  with  respect  to  health 
and  cleanliness  is  an  important  consideration.  The 
labourer  should  iiave  a  dry,  warm,  well-ventilated,  and 
convenient  home,  furnished  with  an  oven,  and  a  copper 
for  boiling  Potatoes,  &c.  ;  not  an  incommodious,  un- 
comfortable dwelling,  such  as  the  hovel-like  abodes  of 
the  Welch,  or  the  filthy  cabins  of  the  Irish.  Every 
cottage  should  have  a  garden  attached  ;  because,  even 
when  the  allotment  system  is  brought  into  extensive 
operation,  every  labourer  will  not  be  an  "allottee." 
His  garden  being  close  at  hand,  is  to  be  cultivated  after 
he  returns  from  his  day's  work ;  and  thus  be  obtains 
profit  from  working  in  his  spare  hours.  He  may  grow 
Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Radishes, 
&c,  and  frequently  have  some  portion  of  his  crop  to 
sell.  Most  gardens  have  a  few  fruit  trees — such  as 
Apple3,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  and  the  like,  and  the  sale 
of  these  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  Horti- 
cultural societies  have  done  much  to  encourage  the 
labourer  in  bis  gardening.  The  premiums  offered  for 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  prove 
of  great  benefit — not  only  in  bringing  into  more  general 
cultivation  the  most  wholesome^  nutritious,  and  profit- 
able roots  and  plants  ;  but  in  refining  the  labourer's 
tastes,  and  increasing  his  sources  of  pleasure  by  orna- 
menting his  humble  home.  A  neat  and  thriving  flower- 
garden  is  a  sure  index  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the 
cottage  ;  and  general  observation  plainly  shows  that 
these  both  indicate  the  moral,  careful,  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  occupants.  Labourers  should  be  directed 
aud  enabled  to  manage  their  domestic  affairs  with  better 
economy.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  choice  of  provisions,  and  the  methods  of  cooking ; 
for,  "although  the  English  labourers  consume  far  more 
animal  food  than  the  foreign  peasantry  of  Europe,  they 
yet  do  not  fare  so  well  ;  and  that  solely  by  their  dif- 
ferent mode  of  preparing  their  victuals."  The  poor 
imitate  their  superiors.  It  is  generally  found,  that 
wherever  the  farmers  live  in  the  simplest  and  least  ex- 
pensive style,  the  labourers  also  live  most  plainly  and 
economically  ;  but  where  the  farmers  dwell  amidst  so 
many  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  labourers  will  always 
strive  to  make  their  homes  resemble  as  much  as  pos- 
sible those"  of  their  masters.  Mafiy  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  eating  the  best  white  bread  ;  for  this  might  be 
substituted  loaves  made  of  half  Wheat  and  half  Barley 
flour,  which  would  be  a  much  cheaper  and  still  more 
wholesome  food :  or  Rye-bread  may  be  used,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  two-thirds  the  cost  of  Wheat-bread  ;  and 
instead  of  purchasing  loaves  from  the  baker's,  they 
should  buy  the  flour  and  make  it  up  themselves.  In  a 
great  many  farm-houses  the  servants  live  too  well ; 
they  have  so  many  kinds  of  food  at  their  command  that 
they  become  dainty  and  wasteful ;  and  when  they  leave 
their  master's  table,  and  must  earn  their  own  victuals, 
their  ideas,  tastes,  and  habits  are  too  delicate  and  re- 
fined for  hardship  and  privation.  Now,  a  great  service 
might  bo  rendered  in  such  cases,  by  masters  treating 
their  hired  servants  with  simpler  food.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  is  customary  for  them  to  fare  on  the  best  joints 
of  beef  and  mutton ;  let  more  bacon  be  used  ;  it  will 
be  a  benefit  in  preparing  them  for  their  future  mode  of 
living,  and  a  great  saving  to  the  farmer. 

Every  farmer  should  distribute  amongst  his  men, 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  Cottage  Economy  and 
Cookery  ;  compiled  ■  from  Essays  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society."  It  contains  various  useful 
rules  aud  receipts  for  preparing  their  provisions  ;  "  and 
if,  by  teaching  them  a  little  of  simple  cookery,  a  com- 
fortable meal  can  be  occasionally  so  changed  as  to  make 
it  somewhat  more  savoury  at  the  same  cost,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  would  materially  add  to  their 
comforts,  and  thus  attach  them  still  more  to  their 
homes."  They  might  be  shown  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  of  clothing  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the 
assistance  given  in  these  several  ways  might  prove  very 
useful  in  rendering  their  means  of  subsistence  most  ser- 
viceable, in  providing  them  with  the  most  substantial 
food  and  warmest  clothing  for  the  least  expenditure. 

But  notwithstanding  these  things  beiug  done  for 
them,  "success  must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the 
poor  themselves."  There  are,  and  there  always  wdl  be, 
very  many  that  will  not  receive  assistance  when  they 
may,  who  spend  their  money  foolishly  and  wantonly, 
who  are,  in  fact,  too  idle,  ignorant,  and  vicious  to  profit 
or  care  to  benefit  by  any  instruction  which  may  be 
given  them.  It  is  obvious  that  such  lawless  characters 
will  always  be  in  a  bad  condition,  let  them  have  what 
privileges  and  advantages  they  may  ;  but  if  a  man  is 
really  seeking  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  family — if 
he  is  honest,  sober,  and  anxious  to  improve  his  own 
circumstances,  then  these  means  offer  bim  every  aid 
aud  inducement  to  persevere  in  hia  labours.: — J.  A. 
Clarke,  Long  Sutto?i,  Lincolnshire.     (To  be  cmtinutd.) 
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FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  541.} 


COUNTIES. 


Lincolnshire 


Lincolnshire  . 


Yorkshire 


Salop. 


Salop. 


Somerset  . 


WHEAT. 


OATS. 


BARLEY. 


Gloucestershire. 


Sussex 


78 


Isle  of  Thanet.  . 


Suffolk  . 


Berks 


Slay  be  found  air 
averagecrop,  butj 
very  various  inl 
quality  ;  much  I 
affected  in  somel 
places  with  bunt.  | 
The  late  storms 
beat  it  down  very 
much  ;  mildew! 
attacked  some, 
and  has  made  a 
jreat  part  of  it 
very  bad  to  har- 
vest. The  har- 
vest is  here  all 
fit  at  once,  which 
has  made  men 
scarce,  and 

caused  many  of 
the  late  sown 
Turnips  to  be 
neglected. 

Abundant  crop, 
quality  varied  ; 
yield  above  an 
average;  breadth 
sown,  large. 


Average.  Straw 
light,  ears  bold, 
and  yield  most 
probably  good  in 
proportion  to 
straw. 


Yery  good 
quantity  and 
quality,  but  the 
weather  unfa- 
vourable in  Au- 
gust. 

Abundant. 


Plenty  of  straw, 
Corn  badly  kern, 
ed,  and  conse- 
quently consi- 
derably under  an 
average  crop, 
This  is  on  the 
clay  lands  and 
damp  subsoils ; 
but  in  some  of 
the  dry  sandy 
soils,  I  think 
there  is  a  full 
average. 

The  "Wheat  all 
through  this  dis- 
trict very  good 
in  quantity  and 
quality;  better 
than  an  average, 
but  not  half  of  it 
secured  at  pre- 
sent. 

Average. 


'Abundant. 


Much  affected  by 
the  drought ; the 
late  raius  of  no 
benefit  to  them. 
Will  be  of  good 
qualityjbut  must 
be  very  short  in 
produce,  both  as 
to  the  straw  and 
corn. 


BEANS. 


PEAS. 


Spring  ungenial, 
crop  in  conse. 
queuce  defec- 
tive. Quality 
very  good ;  yield 
below    an  aver- 


Good  upon  well 
cultivated  soils. 


Yery  short,  and 
indifferent  in 
quality  ;  crops 
generally,  after 
the  late  rains, 
making  a  second 
shoot.  Will  be 
short  in  quan- 
tity ;  the  small 
seeds  very  bad ; 
a  complete  fail- 
ure in  many  in- 
stances. 


Yery  good. 


Indifferent. 


I  think  nearly 
or  quite  an  aver- 
age crop. 


Yery  near  a  fail-  Generally  short 
ure,  and  on  all ;  in  straw,  and 
descriptions  ofjthin  upon  the 
land  much  com-'land,  butexceed- 
plainedof ;  must  ingly  well  611ed 
be  most  defi-  a  crop  not  much 
cient  in  quan-  grown  here, 
tity,  and  will  be| 
very  early  har- 
vested. 


GRASS. 


The  early-sown 
pretty  good ;  the 
late-sown  bad. 


Deficient. 


Average. 


Not  a  Barley  dis- 
trict ;  but  what 
few  crops  we 
have,  the  same 
remarks  would 
apply  as  to  Oats, 


Below  an  aver- 
_  i.  Sample 
will  be  uneven, 
owing  to  the 
many  "greens" 
which  have  ap- 
peared since 
rain. 


Not  good. 


Deficient. 


Not  a  Barley 
county.  I  thini. 
we  shall  have  an 
average  number 
of  bushels  per 
acre,  but  not 
good  quality. 


Yery  bad  indeed 
in  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Deficient. 


Deficient. 


An  average  crop  A  good  crop  in 
but  the  frosts  in  every  respect,— 
April  took  off;  well  podded,  and 
so  many  flowers  quality         first- 


that  the  yield 
will  not  be  an 
average,  but  the 
quality  good. 


Yery  inferior  ;- 
half  a  crop. 


Wheat  crops  are  Deficient,  except 
large  and  of  ex-  the  very  early 
cellent  quality,  sown. 
The  Isle  of  Tha- 
net has  seldom 
produced  such 
abundant 
crop  of  this  pre- 
cious grain. 


Is  above  an  aver- 
age, and  of  fine 
quality.  The 
quantity  is  not, 
however,  equal 
to  the  crop  of 
1844. 


Are  not  grown. 


Cornwall 


Average  crop  on 
the  richer  and 
thorough-drain 
ed  and  highly- 
cultivated  soils, 
but  in  some 
places  a  great 
deal  injured  by 
|heavy  rains  and 
recent  thunder- 
storm. Thinsoils 
,and  poor  clays 
i  generally  defi- 
cicnt. 

82  [Abundant  crop: 
and  above  the 
average. 


Early  sown  a 
fair  average  and 
of  good  quality. 
Late  sown  (of 
which  is  the  far 
greater  propor- 
tion), will  be  ge- 
nerally deficient, 


Nearly  an  aver 
age. 


Deficient,  except 
the  very  early 
sown. 


Is  below  an  ave- 
rage ;  and  the 
quality  good  only 
on  the  best  Bar- 
ley soils. 


Same  as  Oats, 


rate. 


Few  grown. 

Under  an  aver 

age. 


Not  grown. 


Not  a  Bean 
county,  and  de- 
ficient. 


Winter  Beans 
are  quite 
average  crop ; 
butspringBeans 
will  be  under  an 
average. 


am  told  Peas 
are  under 
average  crop ; 
my  own  are  to- 
lerably good. 


Not  many  grown 
this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am 
surprised  at  it, 
as  we  have  clay 
portions  on  most 
farms. 


Deficient. 


Yery  deficient. 


Almost    total 
failure. 


Are  a  total  fail- 
ure, or  nearly  so 


About  half  3 
crop. 


Deficient  crop, 
and  much  below 
the  average. 


Not  cultivated, 


Yery  good. 


Deficient. 


quality  ;     stock 
having  done  well. 


Abundant.  Pas- 
tures seldom 
seen  so  full  of 
feed. 


Most  abundant, 


Abundant. 


Yery   bad. 


Deficient. 


Deficient. 


Almost    total 
failure. 


Are  a  total  fail 
ure,  or  nearly  so. 


A  very  partial 
crop. 


Not  cultivated. 


HAY. 


POTATOES. 


A  full  crop  where 
the  land  was 
spared  early  ; 
where  it  was  late 
eaten,  the  crop 
is  very  deficient. 
Generally  well 
harvested. 


In  the  early  sea- 
son most  plenti- 
ful. Stock  of  all 
kinds  considered 
to  have  done  well 
to  feeding, 
though  not  in 
paying ;  beef  of 
the  best  quality 
sold  at  Boston, 
Aug.  5,  at  from 
to  6s.  6d.  per 
stone,  and  very 
many  beasts  will 
notmake  the  cost 
price,  or  value  of 
them  in  May  last. 


Plentiful,     and,  A     very     large 
where    carefully ;  crop,    and   well 
managed,         of  got. 
good         feeding 


Numerous  com- 
plaints ;  in  some 
cases  the  disease 
of  last  year  has 
made  its  appear- 
ance. Theplants 
bear  well,  and 
would  probably 
be  productive  ; 
but,  within  the 
last  few  days,  the 
tops  have  much 
given  away. 


At  present  look- 
ing allyou  could 
desire.  Surely 
no    disease  will 


Light  crop. 


attack  us.  Have  i  but  the  season  is ; 
seen  one  or  two^sogood  and  kind' 
suspected  roots,  that   abundance1 

of  food  may  yet 

be         obtained.! 

Swedes     are     a 

very    indifferent  | 

crop. 

Abundant ;  most  Promising.    The — J.      Hannah, 

flourishing.        Pearly    sown,  ex-  Xorth    Brighton, 

have    seen    only 'cellent.        Later  Wetheriy. 

two  or  three  par- sown  have    ger- 

tialfailures.   No'minated  at  dif- 

disease  infields  ;  ferent  times,  and 

it  has  been  de-  the  plants  are  of 

tected  in   a  few  different      sizes, 

gardens.  but   very   thriv- 

ing. White  Tur- 
nips a  full  crop. 


Crops  good. 


Abundant. 


The  after  Grass  20  per  cent,  over 
up  to  the  pre-  an  average  crop, 
sent  time  has 
not  grown  so 
much  as  usual, 
but  expect  it  will 
do  so  now,  hav- 
ing had  plenty 
of  rain. 


Yery  abundant. 


Deficient. 

Abundant. 

First  cut  good. 


The  crops  of  hay 
were  very  good 
indeed,  and  it 
was  generally 
well  secured. 


Abundant. 


Hay  and  Stover 
were  abundant, 
and  got  up  infine 
condition. 


A  good  spring!  A  full  average 
feed,  but  little, crop,  and  nearly 
since  ;  and  every  all  harvested  in 
prospect  since  good  condition 
the  heavy  rains  the  quality  upon 
of anabundance^be  poorer  soils 
of  aftermath.  not  considered 
good. 


Abundant. 


SWEDES,  «fcc. 


But  few  Swedes — Wm.  B.  Wix- 
grown  in  this '  gate,  Harehy. 
district;  the  first 
sown  came  upj 
very  ill,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather, 
and  are  back- 
ward. Theeom- 
mon  Turnips 
look  exceedingly 
well,  and  pro- 
mise a  most  pro- 
ductive crop. 


The  Turnip  crop  —  J.  a.  Clabke, 
is     very     back-  Long  Sutton. 
ward,  and  gene- 
rally   defective,  j 


Much  diseased. 


Diseased. 


Are  much  dis- 
eased ;  certainly 
much  more  than 
last  year ;  many 
pieces  will  not  be 
worth  digging ; 
fact  1  am. 
hearing  worse* 
accounts  every 
day. 


Yery  promising. 


Late,  but  look 
well ;  and  likely 
to  be  a  good 
crop. 

A  good  plant, 
and  every  pros- 
pect of  a  good 
crop.  Mangold 
Wurzel  very 
good.  Common 
Turnips  pro- 
mises to  he  e 
oo  d  crop. 


The  disease  is 
spoken  of  in  the 
gardens  ;  but 
mine  are  very 
good  in  the  fields 
at  present. 


Verybadindeed,  _  t.  Beale 
andTurnipsvery  Browne  Ando- 
small  and  late,  Hereford. 
except  in  a  few 
farms  where  they 
were  planted 
very  early,  which 
answered  much 
best  this  year. 


dis- 
some 


Average 
eased  h 
places. 

Abundant ;  not 
at  present  dis- 
eased. 

Looking    well 
now. 


—     C.     A.      A. 

Lloyd,  Mltitting- 
tont  near  Os- 
westry, 


■  Shreiosbury. 


—  G.  Parsons 
South  Fetherton 
West  Lamhrook. 


Deficient. 
Average. 


Backward ;  de- 
pendant on  the 
autumn. 


There  are  no  On  the  mixed 
signs  of  disease  soil  lands  both 
at  present;  but  I  Swedes  &  white 
owingto  the  long  i  Turnips  are  a 
drought  the  pro-|good plant.  Beet 
duce     will      be  the    same.     On 


— J.    Eames, 
Chawlon,  Alton, 

-  FolHngton, 
near  Hail  sham  % 

James  Smeed' 
Bromston,  Broad 
stairs. 


Jas.  Pringle: 
Barclay,  TTtcfc- 
ham  Ifartet, 

Woodbridge. 


small. 


Promising  abun- 
dance, but  the 
disease  is  mani- 
festing itself  in 
all  directions. 


the  clay  soils 
there  is  afailure 
nearly  total,  not 
one  farmer  in  20 
having  had  the 
opportunity  ot 
getting  in  the 
seed  in  time. 

A  very  few  early- 
sown  crops  pro- 
mise abundance, 
but  generally  aB 
root  crops  are 
late  and  will  be 
partial. 


Apparently 
abundant  crop  ; 
but  now  nearly 
a  total  failure, 
in  consequence 
of  the  disease. 


Rather  an  ordi 
nary  crop — had 
too  much  wet — 
below  the  aver- 
age. 


— E.  W.  MooRr, 
CoUshiU,  Far- 
rlngdon. 


— F.  Karkeee, 
Truro. 
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APPEARANCE      OF      THE      C  R  0  P  S— Continued. 

COUNTIES. 

No 

WHEAT. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

GRASS. 

HAY. 

POTATOES. 

SWEDES,  &c. 

83 

Beyond  an  aver 
age. 

Average. 

Deficient. 

.... 

Abundant! 

Above  an  aver- 
age. 

Very  deficient. 

Present  appear- 
ance good. 

—X.     Speah, 
Plyrnton       Saint 
Mary,  Plymouth. 

81 

An       abundan 

An        abundant 

Same  as  Oats. 

Very  little  sown 

Very  little  sown 

Abundant. 

A    great     crop, 

Had  an  excellent 

Swedes  and  Tur- 

—J. Rigg,  Abbey 
Bohne,near  Wig- 
ton, 

crop  ;     but     tht 
weather         has 

crop,   but  I  am 
afraid  very  much 

but    those   tha 
were  sown  earlj 

but  wasted  with 
wet  weather. 

appearance  of  a 
crop     a     month 

nips      generally 
very  good. 

been  so  uncom 

injured    by    wet 

are  good. 

since,      but     at 

monly    wet     foi 

weather. 

present    all    in- 

the     last      fiv< 

fected  with  dis- 

weeks, that  I  am 

ease,     and    will 

afraid  it  will  be 

be  good  for  no- 

very   much    in 
jured. 

thing. 

85 

A  full  average 

About  2-3rds  of 

About  2-3rds  of 

Not  a  fourth  ol 

Not  a  fourth  oi 

Abundant. 

Half  well  ended 

All  blighted,  ex- 

About 2-3rds  of 

—  MonmouthsJd  re 

I  think  more. 

a  crop. 

a  crop. 

a  crop. 

a  crop. 

Good  crop. 

cept,      perhaps, 
what   few  were 
planted    in    the 
autumn.    Salt«fc 
lime  (the  Ameri- 
can receipt),  has 
been  of  no  use 
in  retarding  the 
disease. 
Partial     indica- 

a crop. 

Reporter. 

NOKTH  WA1E3.... 

86 

Abundant. 

Until  very  lately 

Same  as  Oats. 

Same  as  Oats. 

Same  as  Oats. 

Abundant. 

Abundant. 

Irregular,     and 

—J.    Williams, 

they  looked  but 

tions  of  disease. 

have  in  mostin- 

Brynibrya,    near 

middling,  owing 

stanceshad  tobe 

Conway. 

to  the  dry  wea- 

sown   a  second 

ther,     but    they 

time,     so     thai 

now    look  more 

they     are     but 

promising,    and 

young. 

are  likely  to  be 

87 

Average. 

an  average  crop. 
Deficient. 

Deficient. 

Deficient  ;     cut- 

Deficient. 

Deficient  ;      the 

Deficient,      anc 

— David      Ten- 

Deficient  ;    eut-i       i^encienr. 

ting  them  up. 

ting  them  up  in 

murrain  extend- 

very unequal. 

nant,      Dunino, 

88 

An  average  crop. 

An  abundant 

Nearly  average, 

A    complete 

many  districts. 

A    good     crop ; 

ing    over    every 
field. 

Not      such     an 

Swedish  Turnips 

St.  Andrews. 
Kinnaird, 

A  failure. 

Pasture 

crop. 

except  on  strong 
clay  lands,  where 
it  is  deficient. 

failure. 

abundant. 

above  average. 

abundant     crop 
as  last  year,  and 
the  disease  pre- 
vails    in     every 
field. 

almost  a  failure; 
other      Turnips 
promise    to    be 
near  an  average 
crop. 

Auchterrnuchty. 

89 

Average     bulk, 

A    very     heavy 

A      very     light 

Poor  crop,    and 

Generally  light, 

Pastures       ve^ 

Below  an  aver- 

A general  wreck 

Much  later  than 

— JoHNHAXTOtT, 

but  deficient  in 

crop      on      soft 

crop,   except   on 

very    much    de- 

but   not    much 

good    all    sum- 

age ;    no    after- 

—all  diseased. 

usual ;   healthy, 

Drummond,    Cu- 

colour;    slightly 

black  land,  but 

rich  soft  sheep- 

stroyed  by  an  in- 

injured   by   the 

mer,     and    still 

math. 

and     may    turn 

par. 

injured    by   the 

light    on    heavy 

folded         land, 

sect       infesting 

fly. 

plenty    of     food 

out  well,  if  the 

fly- 

soils.     Fully   an 
average  crop. 

where  it  is  good. 
General  crop  far 
below  average. 

the    leaves    and 
stems. 

for  stock  of  all 
kinds. 

next   3    months 
be  favourable. 

Lanakkshibe  .... 

90 

About  an  aver- 
age crop  on  good 
soils ;     on   poor 
soDs  rather  de- 
ficient. 

Barely  an  aver- 
age in  point  of 
straw,    it    being 
rather  short. 

Rather  deficient. 

Average. 

Average. 

Abundant. 

Average. 

Deficient. 

Also   very   defi- 
cient. 

— D.   Gairdneb, 
Hamilton. 

ROXBDRGHSHIEE.  . 

91 

Rather  above  an 

Deficient  ;      not 

Below  an 

Wellpodded.but 

An    average 

Abundant. 

Below    an 

Prom  isingbef ore 

Swedes     irregu- 

—JamesBrodie, 

average. 

filling  well. 

average. 

short  in  straw. 

crop. 

average. 

the  disease    ap- 
peared. 

lar  ;     also    Tur- 
nips    late     and 
irregular. 

Deanport,      Ha* 
wick. 

92 

Fallow      Wheat 

An  average  crop, 

Scarcely    an 

Deficient. 

Good. 

Owing  to  a  very 

Very      fine     till 

Very     variable. 

—  J.  C,   Lower 

on  drained  land 

with  very  short 

average. 

general     failure 

within    the    last 

Where         early 

District  of   Wig- 

early  and  good ; 

straw. 

Df    red    Clover, 

S     or     10    days. 

sown    and  well 

tonshire. 

on        undrained 

bay    is    a    light 

Everywhere  they 

managed,    luxu- 

land,  it  is  infe- 

crop. 

are     now     dis- 

riant ;  but  gene- 

rior and  unripe. 

eased. 

rally,  patchy  and 

Wheat      after 

unequal.    A  fine 

*reen  crops    an 

autumn      would 

average  crop. 

- 

still  make  good 
crops. 

Wigton  —  (Ehins 

93 

Looked  well  till 

On     light     soils 

Tot       a      great 

Very  few    sown 

Very    few   sown 

Rather      scarce 

Anaverage  crop. 

Within  the  last 

Swedes      where 

—  A.     H.    Mac 

District) 

the     late     con- 

will be  under  an 

quantity      sown 

iu  this  district. 

in  this  district. 

on     light     soils 

week  or  two,  dis- 

early sown  look 

Cle  an,  Auchneel , 

tinuous      rains. 

average       crop. 

here,  but  I  hear 

during   the  very 

ease  has    mani- 

well; later  sown, 

Stranraer. 

Some  complaints 

and     the    straw 

some  complaint? 

dry  weather,  but 

fested  itself.    Its 

very     irregular, 

of  firing.      Will 

greatly  deficient. 

of      its       being 

very      generally 

progress  is  very 

ind      in     many 

be     under      an 

On  heavier  soils 

rather   a    defici- 

abundant. 

•apid,    and    the 

cases          thinly 

average       crop, 

there  will  be    a 

ent  crop,  except 

disease  at  a  cer- 

planted.      Com- 

except       where 

jood       average 

where          early 

tain  stage   pro- 

mon Turnips  ge- 

early sown. 

^rop  if  the  wea- 
ker    continues 
"avourable. 

sown. 

ducing     a    very 
noxious  efliuvia. 

nerally  late,  but 
with  good  wea- 
her     may     yet 
>rove     a     good 
srop.       Breadth 
sown    is     much 
greater  than  any 

1 

brmer  year. 

Home  Correspondence. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Advocate  for  "  the  Policy  of 
Thin  Sowing." — The  discussion  at  the  Wetherby 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  policy  of  thin  sowing,  reported  in 
your  Paper  of  July  11,  induces  me  to  offer  a  short  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  made  by  myself  during  the 
last  two  years,  my  reason  for  having  done  so,  and  the 
results.  I  may  state  that  when  I  first  met  with  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis's  pamphlet  some  three  years  since,  and 
his  description  of  the  improvements  he  had  carried  out 
on  his  farms  near  Croydon,  by  means  of  draining,  deep 
ploughing,  and  clean  cultivation,  in  combination  with 
thin  sowing,  I  thought  either  that  the  facts  were  exag- 
gerated, or  that  the  whole  was  mere  humbug.  However, 
after  some  consideration,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis,  and 
subsequently  paid  two  visits  to  his  farms.  The  crops  I 
saw  there,  and  the  condition  of  Uhe  land,  were  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  correctness  of  his 
statements.  I  was,  moreover,  so  favourably  impressed 
with  the  absence  of  all  reserve,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
me  as  regarded  an  examination  into  the  minutiae  of  his 
practice,  that  I  determined,  being  about  to  enter  on  a 
farm  of  naturally  kind,  light  land,  but  in  a  very  foul, 
.  exhausted  state,  to  adopt  his  mode  of  cultivation  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  having  ploughed 
my  Clover  leys  deeply  with  Barrett  and  Exall's  D.  P. 
plough,  which  I  have  found  a  most  valuable  implement, 
my  Wheat  was  drilled  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks  per  acre, 
in  rows  9  inches  apart.  When  the  plant  was  well  up, 
1 J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  mixed  with  fine  mould  was 
sown  over  half  the  crop,  the  same  quantity  over  the  re- 
mainder in  the  following  April  ;  during  the  winter  the 
plant  looked  so  thin  and  unpromising  as  to  cause  me 
some  anxiety,  but  after  being  deeply  hoed  in  the  spring 
improved  up  to  harvest,  proved  a  most  satisfactory  crop, 
and  very  heavy  in  the  sheaf.     One  half  the  crop  is  not 


yet  threshed  out,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  more 
than  an  average  crop,  and  the  price  it  has  brought 
proves  it  to  be  a  good  sample.  Early  in  April,  1845,  I 
bad  a  field  of  5^  acres,  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
previous  crop  of  Turnips  had  been  carried  off  in  No- 
vember, drilled  with  Oats  in  rows  9  inches  apart,  and 
not  quite  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  ;  3  cwt.  of  guano 
were  subsequently  sowed  over  the  crop  broadcast.  This 
crop  yielded  52  quarters  of  Oats,  and  rather  more  than 
3  loads  of  straw  per  acre  ;  so  much  for  the  first  year. 
I  last  autumn  sowed  30  acres  of  Wheat  with  precisely 
the  same  proportion  of  seed,  except  three  small  pieces  : 
1,  broadcast,  2\  bushels  seed  ;  2,  dib'oled  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  1  bushel  of  seed  ;  3,  drilled  in  rows  6  inches 
apart,  2J  bushels  seed  per  acre.  On  the  whole  crop 
I  i  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  was  sown  with  1  cwt.  of 
gypsum,  part  in  the  autumn,  the  remainder,  as  before, 
in  the  spring  ;  the  whole  crop  was  deeply  hoed  in  April. 
The  result  is  more  than  satisfactory ;  the  thin  sown 
crop  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  others,  has  kept  its 
colour  throughout  the  spring,  is  remarkably  heavy  in 
the  ear,  and  stands  up  well,  whilst  the  thick  sown  is  a 
good  deal  laid.  So  far  as  to  mere  facts  :  practical  agri- 
culturists of  long  experience  may  feel  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  two  years'  crops  as  entitled  to  but 
little  weight.  Still,  as  I  have  myself  felt  the  difficulty 
of  getting  at  facts,  which  may  be  a  guide  to  those  who 
leave  the  beaten  track,  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
every  experiment  faithfully  recorded  has  its  value,  I 
am,  moreover,  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment to  Mr.  H.  Davis  of  the  extent  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  all  indebted  to  him.  I  would,  more- 
over, express  a  hope  that  no  one  will  consider  this  still 
open  question  as  unworthy  of  trial,  and,  above  all,  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  important  considerations  which  are 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  system  of  Mr.  H.  Davis, 


who,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  success  of  thin  sowing 
insists  on  clean,  deep  cultivation,  and  hoeing  the  grow- 
ing crops.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  all  who  in- 
tend to  give  his  system  a  fair  trial,  will  adopt  these 
suggestions,  which,  if  more  generally  carried  out,  would 
improve  most  essentially  the  condition  of  British  hus- 
bandry, and  prove  the  means  of  giving  more  constant 
employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  on  terms  profit- 
able to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  remarks  made 
by  Lord  Portman  at  Newcastle  on  the  defective  cultiva- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham  must  be 
admitted  to  be  not  only  true,  but  too  generally  appli- 
cable to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Rigidly  clean  cul- 
tivation is  still  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;  after  having 
given  the  subject  some  consideration,  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that,  provided  we  improve  our  cultivation,  a 
reduction  in  the  large  amount  of  seed  now  so  generally 
employed,  may,  in  combination  with  early  sowing,  prove 
a  source  of  increased  production,  and  is  well  deserving 

of  being  tested  by  agriculturists  of  every  grade A 

Subscriber,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

Storing  Potatoes.— I  beg  to  say  that  my  Potatoes 
last  year  kept  much  better  in  the  pit  than  they  did 
spread  thin  on  a  floor.  I  think  I  lost  about  two-thirds 
more  out  of  those  laid  on  a  floor  than  I  did  in  the  pit ; 
or,  in  other  words,  I  had  3  bushels  rotten  on  the  floor 
to  one  in  the  pit.  I  tried  about  40  bushels  on  the  floor, 
and  about  150  in  the  pit.  I  do  not  think  a  better  way 
of  storing  Potatoes  can  be  adopted  than  that  given  at 
p.  518  of  last  week's  Number.  The  thinner  they  are 
laid  in  the  pit  the  better  :  say  about  1  bushel  laid  close 
to  auother  in  a  long  row,  and  nicely  rounded  up  ;  and 
if  the  soil  be  dry,  put  no  straw  between  the  Potatoes 
and  the  soil,  but  cover  the  soil  over  with  litter  or  Potato 
tops,  to  keep  the  soil  dry. — R.  R. 
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English  Agricultural  Society.— Perfectly  agreeing  as  I 
I  do  with  your  leading  article  of  last  week,  and  with 
the  desirability  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the 
progress  of  the  discussional  meetings  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,  I  am  still  one  of  those  who  think, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  show  of  animals  the  meeting 
would  be  likely  to  dwindle  away  ;  and  I  might  observe 
that  I  have  known  the  same  to  take  place  in  all  cases 
where  the  show  of  animals  was  not  made  the  most  pro- 
minent portion  of  the  meeting  ;  and  this  would  appear 
evident  from  the  difference  observable  in  the  attendance 
on  the  Thursday  at  Newcastle,  as  well  as  at  all  the  pre- 
vious meetings  of  the  English  Society,  above  auy  of  the 
other  days.  I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  you  have 
given  sufficient  space  to  the  subject  of  the  animals 
-which  were  shown ;  you  have  made  a  long  comment  on 
the  implements,  but  not  a  word  about  who  bred  the 
animals,  or  how  they  were  bred  ;  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed from  a  few  remarks  near  the  conclusion  of  your 
observations  in  the  exhibition  of  implements,  that  you 
almost  despise  the  show  of  animals  ;  and  it  is  evident 
you  can  have  little  knowledge  of  breeding,  or  you  would 
not  so  lightly  set  that  question  aside  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance — and  as  a  thing  that  anybody  could  do  ; 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  good  implements  as  to 
find  good  and  suitable  animals,  and  certainly  any  one 
who  has  tried  both,  will  say  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  the 
implements  in  repair  and  going  on  right,  than  to  keep 
the  animals,  of  whatever  breed  or  kind,  from  injury — 
whether  it  be  merely  in  health,  or  what  is  of  much 
more  consequence  and  more  difficult,  from  deteriorating 
aud  falling  off  again  when  the  animals  have  been  once 
well  selected.  Do  not  the  living  machines  for  the  con- 
version of  the  produce  of  the  land  require  to  be  im- 
proved, that  the  food  of  the  people  may  be  cheapened, 
quite  as  much  as  the  implements  which  are  to  be  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land?  But,  while  on  this  point, 
I  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  notice,  that  in  all  your 
comparisons  of  the  produce  of  land,  it  is  between  an 
entirely  dairy  farm — which  you  (and  I  think  justly) 
condemn,  and  an  entirely  arable  farm — which  you  seem 
unduly  to  extol.  Is  there  no  medium  line — no  manage- 
ment that  would  be  suitable  for  a  farm  on  which  cattle 
and  sheep  are  bred  and  fed  ?  And  are  there  not  very 
many  districts  where  this  is  very  much  more  desirable, 
because  more  profitable,  than  converting  the  whole  of 
your  pastures  into  arable  land  ?  Moreover,  were  no 
larger  amount  of  stock  kept  on  arable  than  is  now  pro- 
posed in  your  second  article  of  last  week  (20  bullocks 
to  100  acres  of  straw)  the  population  would  never  be 
supplied  with  beef  during  the  time  you  propose  to  keep 
those  animals,  and  with  the  same  straw  100  cattle  at  the 
least  might  be  kept.  Perhaps,  at  your  leisure,  you  will 
turn  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
give  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  to  one  who  has,  with 
perhaps  particular  views,  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. — 
Punchclod.  [We  are  disposed  to  admit,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  accuracy  of  this  criticism.  We  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  to  our  correspondent,  in  justification  of 
the  greater  room  given  to  those  parts  of  our  report 
bearing  on  cultivation  in  comparison  with  those  refer- 
ring to  the  exliibition  of  stock:  1.  That  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  former  department  of  agriculture  is 
at  present  more  rapid  than  in  the  latter,  and  thus  more 
worthy  of  record.  2.  That  whatever  its  progress  be, 
an  improvement  in  cultivation  exerts  an  influence  over 
-every  department  of  agriculture,  while  an  improvement 
sin  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c ,  has  no  indirtct  influ- 
ence at  all,  txcepting,  indeed,  that  which  it  exerts  by 
increasing  the  farmer's  profits.  And  thus  the  former 
properly  receives  a  greater  share  of  the  reporter's  at- 
tention. Any  improved  method  or  means  of  cultivation 
results  in  larger  crops  of  food  for  man,  and  in  larger 
"Crops  of  food  for  cattle,  &c.  ;  it  thus  permits  feeding  of 
a  larger  stock  on  the  same  land,  a  larger  quantity  of 
manure  is  made,  and  the  improved  system  is  thus  ren- 
dered permanent.  While  au  improved  breed  of  cattle 
-does  but  enable  the  farmer  to  make  the  most  of  what 
(it  may  be)  a  very  imperfect  agriculture  has  supplied 
him  with.  The  comparison  is  something  the  same  as 
that  which  would  obtain  between  an  improved  method 
of  draining  land,  and  an  improved  method  of 
-converting  grain  into  bread,  or  any  other  article  of 
food.  The  one  promises  important  results  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  the  other,  though  deserving  of 
'attention,  can  exert  no  influence  on  farming  generally.] 
Straw  as  Litter,  S[c. — I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a 
question  as  to  your  opinion  about  straw,  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  cattle  for  litter  1  From  what  I  have  seen 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  large  dairy  establishments  in 
towns,  where  next  to  none  is  used,  it  would  seem  that 
in  close  feeding  houses  where  there  is  plenty  of  warmth, 
its  use  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  anything  else, 
except  that  it  may  act  as  a  sponge  for  liquid  manure  ; 
but  where  the  buildings  are  spouted,  and  good  and 
•efficient  tanks  are  made,  would  not  the  farm  go  on  just 
-as  well  without  the  straw  being  mixed  with  the  manure. 
If  a  quantity  of  dry  straw  were  ploughed  into  a  field, 
no  benefit  arises,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
straw  is  only  a  vehicle  for  the  preservation  of  some 
other  fertilizers.  There  is  another  subject  to  which  I 
'would  beg  to  call  your  attention,  viz  ,  to  the  enormous 
productiveness  of  the  Italian  Rye-grass,  when  tanked, 
as  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  farm, 
near  Willcsden,  about  five  miles  from  London,  near  the 
Harrow-road.  Mr.  Dickenson  is  a  horse-dealer,  re- 
siding in  Curzon-street,  May  Fair,  and  he  carts  his  liquid 
manure,  which  is  carefully  preserved,  to  his  farm 
applying  it  to  the  Rye-grass,  which  is  tanked  as  soon 


as  cut,  by  which  means  he  obtains  from  8  to  10  cuttings 
a  year.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Dickenson's  bailiff 
that  there  is  a  poor  man  of  the  name  of  Atkins  residing 
close  by,  who  has  only  half  an  aere  of  clay  ground,  who 
by  following  the  same  system  has  up  to  this  year  regu- 
larly kept  three  cows  on  that  small  quantity  of  ground, 
and  is  now  keeping  four  !  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
and  if  you  would  direct  your  attention  to  these  facts, 
and  investigate  them  fully,  you  would  be  doing  a  service 
to  the  public,  and  much  oblige — Slramen.  [On  many 
Gloucestershire  dairy  farms  the  cows  are  kept  in  the 
yards  (but  not  clean  nor  comfortable)  without  straw,  for 
none  is  grown.  On  some  farms  in  Norfolk  sand  has 
been  used  with  success  in  place  of  straw  as  litter  for 
sheep.  On  Mr.  Huxtable's  farm  sheep  are  kept  with- 
out litter  of  any  kind  on  au  open  boarded  platform, 
through  which  their  dung  falls,  and  after  preparation 
this  dung  is  applied  by  drill.  Nevertheless  the  use  of 
straw  is  very  much  the  cheapest  method  of  saving 
manure,  for  if  cattle  are  littered  on  the  box  system  the 
"straw  will  absorb  all  liquid  manure,  and  thus  render 
the  cumbrous  and  laborious  system  of  tanks  and  water- 
carts  unnecessary.  Thinks  for  your  reference  to  Mr. 
Dickenson's  farm.  We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  re- 
port of  it.] 

Dissolved  Bones. — The  suggestions  of  "M.  D.  P.," 
in  your  last,  of  dissolving  bones  in  alkaline  ley,  as  used 
in  a  patent  method  of  making  soap,  is  well  deserving 
attention  ;  but  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  dissolve  the 
bones  with  acid,  as  now  practised,  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture silica  dissolved  in  potash  and  soda  leys,  in  the  pro- 
portion as  the  crop  it  is  intended  for  requires  them  ? 
Ground  calcined  flint  and  sea-sand  are'now  dissolved  in 
alkaline  ley,  to  make  silica  soap,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
you,  or  some  of  your  chemical  subscribers,  will  state  in 
your  pages  how  the  operation  is  done,  or  where  silicate 
of  potash  and  soda  may  be  procured  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  You  promise  us  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  harrow  ;  please  to  give  us  the 
dimensions  of  the  spiked  axles,  the  number  and  length 
of  the  spikes  and  their  strength,  and  if  they  move  inde- 
pendently or  with  the  axle,  and  the  size  of  the  axle. 
Can  you  state  if  there  are  any  schools  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  or  the  north  of  England,  to  teach  youth  the 
system  of  Agriculture  scientifically,  as  at  Glasnevin,  or 
Templemore,  in  Ireland  1  [We  do  not  know  of  any.] 
The  Irish  are  open-hearted  and  generous,  but  I  should 
prefer  my  son  being  brought  up  in  a  country  where 
steadiness  and  perseverance  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
people,  as  in  Scotland. — Mona's  Isle. 

The  Profits  of  Farming. — You  have  made  public 
through  the  columns  of  your  Gazette  my  calculation 
and  opinion  on  the  expences  of  higher  cultivation,  con- 
ducted with  capital,  skill,  and  knowledge,  and  the  effect 
of  such  expences  on  the  price  of  corn,  taking  into 
account  the  additional  produce  obtained  by  such  higher 
cultivation  ;  but  you  say  that  my  calculations  are  not 
formed  on  a  fair  basis,  because,  first,  you  maintain,  that 
on  a  great  extent  of  landtthe  increase  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land  of  5  bushels  per  acre  can  be  attained 
at  a  cost  on  the  40  acres,  whose  interest  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10/.  annually.  Secondly,  you  would  esteem  it  a 
very  poor  result,  indeed,  if  the  expensive  operation  of 
drainage,  and  of  the  employment  of  more  capital  for 
the  higher  cultivation  of  the  land,  thus  rendered  pos- 
sible, was  not  followed  by  a  greater  increase  of  produce 
than  5  bushels  per  acre.  I  differ  with  you  on  both 
these  two  points.  Although  I  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  reading  your  Gazette,  and  of  deriving 
therefrom  much  valuable  information,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  it  in  any  statement  or  calculations  tending  to  prove 
or  elucidate  either  of  these  assertions.  On  the  first  point, 
then,  it  rests  with  you  to  point  out  how  to  attain  such  a 
desirable  perfection  in  cultivation  as  to  make  land  which 
never  has  been  drained,  and  which  does  not  naturally 
require  draining,  increase  its  productiveness  5  bushels 
per  acre,  not  expending  over  and  above  the  usual  cost 
of  cultivation,  more  than  10/.  annually  on  40  acres,  or 
after  the  rate  of  5s.  per  acre.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  statement  on  your  part,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
prove  the  negative  ;  but,  I  have  hitherto  considered 
snch  land  sterile,  and  incapable  of  much  improvement. 
On  the  second  point,  it  rests  with  you  to  show,  by 
general  average,  what  increase  in  produce  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  obtained  on  an  average  of  years  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expensive  operation  of  draining,  and 
the  employment  of  sufficient  capital  for  the  higher  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  In  the  absence  of  any  data  on 
this  head,  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  such  average 
would  exceed  5  bushels  per  acre  per  annum.  Until 
these  two  points  are  satisfactorily  explained,  I  must 
retain  my  opinion,  that  you  have  jumped  at  the  con- 
clusion you  have  come  to,  viz.  : — That  on  similar  land, 
the  producer  of  30  bushels  per  acre  can  afford  to  sell 
his  corn  \s.  per  bushel  cheaper  than  the  producer  of 
25  bushels  per  acre,  and  jog  home  from  market  10/.  a 
better  man.  I  consider  it  ourboundenduty  at  the  present 
time  to  calculate  accurately  our  expenses,  and  not  to  Le 
led  away  by  any  false  conceit  of  superior  skill  and 
knowledge,  which  I  maintain  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  application  of  such  additional  capital  as  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  cost  of  production,  aud 
nearly  equalising  it,  taking  into  account  the  extra  pro- 
duce obtained G.  R.    IF.,  August  3,   1846.      [You 

have  put  the  thing  very  fairly.  As  regards  the  first 
point :  You  cannot,  surely,  suppose  that  land  naturally 
dry  is  "  incapable  of  improvement."  Such  land  is  just 
in  a  position  most  satisfactorily  to  repay  the  cultivator. 
And,  on  this  head,  we  must  simply  mention,  the  vast 
improvement  effected  on  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk  by 


marling.  One  hundred  cubic  yards  are  applied  per 
acre,  costing  51.,  whose  annual  interest  (for  it  is  a  per- 
manent improvement)  just  adds  5s.  to  the  annual 
charge  of  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  productive  of  extra- 
ordinary results.  We  may  also  point  out  to  you  that 
on  soils  in  this  condition  an  outlay  of  hi.  in  manure  may 
be  termed  a  permanent  improvement,  if  it  be  followed 
up  by  good  cultivation  ;  for  it  is  productive  of  large 
crops  of  both  straw  and  roots,  and  these-  being  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  produce  manure  enough  to  insure 
their  reproduction.  And  as  regards  the  2d  point — Do 
you  really  mean  to  state  that  5  bushels  per  acre  is  the 
average  increase  in  productiveness  consequent  upon 
thorough  draining  ?  Read  "  C.  W.  H.'s "  account  of 
his  own  experience  (Jan.  4,  1845) ;  it  can  be  paralleled 
in  hundreds  of  cases.] 

Saving  Corn  in  wet  Weather. — A  crop  of  white  Oats 
near  Plymouth,  cut  wet,  and  the  weather  continuing 
the  same,  was  at  last  carried  and  stacked  in  layers,  with 
dry  straw  between.  On  taking  abroad  the  rick,  the 
grain  was  found  in  excellent  condition,  not  sprouted  or 
injured  in  any  way.  And  what  answered  with  so  pre- 
carious a  grain  as  white  Oats  may  stand  a  better 
chance  with  Wheat  or  Barley.  When  dry  straw  is  all 
used_up  other  dry  stalks,br  even  shavings,  may  answer; 
but  where  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had,  there  is  still 
a  method  of  drying  the  corn  in  sheaf.  In  Russia  and 
the  north  of  Europe  this  is  done  by  kiln-drying,  for 
which  a  very  simple  method  is  described  in  el  British 
Husbandry,"  vol.  2,  p.  206,  still  improvable  in  this 
country,  by  the  substitution  of  coke  for  their  wood 
fuel ;  but  still  liable  to  the  charge  of  fuel,  and  of  a  per- 
son to  look  after  the  fire  ;  and  to  the  danger  of  a  few 
straws  falling,  and  kindling  the  whole  pile.  In  the  labo- 
ratory we  are  in  the  practice  of  drying  materials  which 
do  not  bear  heat,  by  aid  of  substances  having  strong  at- 
traction for  moisture';  one^of  which,  lime,  being  largely 
used  in  manure,  might  be  employed  for  drying  the  corn 
at  no  other  cost  than  the  labour.  If  the  rick  be  made 
hollow,  with  the  grain  turned  inward,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fresh  quicklime  placed  within,  and  then  all 
closed  in  from  bottom  to  top,  and  covered  over  to  ex- 
clude the  external  air,  the  lime  will  rapidly  dry  the  air 
within,  which  will  as  rapidly  draw  moisture  from  the 
corn,  and  so  continue  until  the  corn  is  dry,  or  the  lime 
saturated ;  and  as  quicklime  will  absorb  about  one- 
third  its  weight  of  water,  a  ton  of  lime  will  take  between 
6  and  7  cwt.  of  water,  and  thu3  probably  dry  6  or  7  tons  of 
corn  and  straw.  For  all  this  water  must  come  from  the 
corn'if  the  external  air  is  well  excluded,  and  thelime  raised 
from  the  soil  by  a  bed  of  stones,  gravel,  or  straw.  The 
lime  must  not,  of  course,  touch  the  corn ;  and  therefore 
room  should  be  left  for  it  to  swell  in  slaking.  The  in- 
telligent farmer  will  understand  better  than  I  the  de- 
details  of  construction  of  such  a  rick  ;  I  need  only  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  best  raised,  in  the  stack-yard,  upon 
d»arf-\valls,  with  an  opening  to  throw  in  the  lime,  which 
should  then  be  immediately  closed  up  ;  but  opened  oc- 
casionally to  turn  over  tfie  lime.  If  the  latter  be  all  slaked 
before  the  corn  is  dry,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
second  quantity  put  in.  The  rick  might  be  steadied,  to 
bear  the  wind,  by  poles  across  the  inside;  or  when  dry, 
might  be  filled  in  from  part  of  the  same,  or  other  dry 
corn.  Or  it  might  be  raised  temporarily  on  the  field 
itself,  where  it  would  dry  the  better  for  being  based  on 
a  bed  of  dry  straw.  If  there  be  no  practical  impediment 
to  this  method,  the  farmer  may  be  enabled  to  save  his 
corn  in  the  most  capricious  seasons,  without  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  it  sprouting  in  the  ear  as  it  stands  or 
lies  on  the  ground.  For  drying  hay  in  damp  seasons, 
this  method  would  require  too  much  lime,  as  Grasses 
cut  green  contain  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  their 
weight  of  water.  But  may  not  half-dried  hay  he  stacked 
(like  Lucerne)  with  layers  of  dry  Oat-straw,  sprinkling 
the  latter  with  salt,  to  draw  juice  out  of  the  Grass,  and 
impart  it  to  the  straw  ?  Or  where  straw  is  scarce  or 
objectionable,  using  old  dry  hay  instead,  with  only  salt 
enough  to  prevent  heating  and  mouldiness.  If  this  is 
practicable,  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
hay  in  cocks  for  days  or  weeks  of  rain,  until  the  inside 
is  spoiled  by  fermentation.  Indeed  from  such  experi- 
ments as  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  am  led  to  infer  that 
this  method  of  stacking  would  produce  a  more  nourish- 
ing food,  without  the  labour  and  risk  of  hay-making. — 
J.  Prideaux.  \ 

Agricultural  Statistics. — Your  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  statistics,  on  the  25th  ult.,  I 
was  exceedingly  glad  to  observe,  and  I  think  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  obtaining  so  important  a  body  of 
information  cannot  be,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  charged 
upon  the  agriculturists  themselves.  There  may  be  a 
few  narrow  minds  who  are  desirous  of  showing  their 
independence  in  these  matters,  but  to  permit  such  per- 
sons to  remain  a  hindrance  to  a  matter  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  millions  is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien  has  recently  again  referred  to  this  matter,  and 
I  believe  that  gentlemen  has  a  desire  that  the  subject 
should  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  I  most  cor- 
dially agree  with  you  that  it  ought  to  be  done  fully  and 
efficiently  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  some 
honourable  members  have  referred  to  the  plan  of  having 
this  information  prepared  by  county  schoolmasters,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  rely  on  such  a 
source.  The  information  ought  to  be  obtained  by  men 
whose  station  places  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  all  local  powers — men  able  to  collect,  ar- 
range, compute,  and  compare,  the  vast  body  of  mate-  * 
rials  with  which  they  would  be  furnished,  so  as  to  show 
all  deficiencies,  and  to  point  out  also  where  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  in  order  to  render  the  work  one 
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of  national  worth,  which  will  serve  as  a  starting  point  I  taught  how  to  secure  the  full  advantages  of  these  benefit 
for  the  present  and  future  generations.     I  will,  by  your   societies  to  their  children,  by  "  endowing"  them  within 


permission,  next  week  propose  a  plan  which  might  be 
used  for  accomplishing  this  object,  and  I  will  also  show 
how  futile  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Porter  would 
prove.  To  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  a  person  enter- 
ing an  agricultural  district  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
writer,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  letter  in  the 
Times,  of  last  week,  on  the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  when 
at  Sherborne  he  was  surprised  at  the  large  rakes  he  saw, 
wondering  for  what  they  could  be  used,  till  he  was  in- 
formed they  were  for  raking  the  corn-fields  ;  from 
which  he  draws  the  inference,  that  the  poor  are  not 
only  hardly  done  by,  but  deprived  of  that  ancient 
privilege  "  gleaning."  Now,  this  is  an  error  of 
judgment ;  for  had  the  Times'  commissioner  tra- 
versed the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
and  many  other  counties,  he  would  have  known  that 
these  were  called  "  dew-rakes,"  and  only  used  for  soft 
corn  (not  for  Wheat)  by  men  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  was  too  heavy  for  the  men  to  tie  up  their  corn  in 
the  Wheat  fields. — Agricola. 

Potato  Disease. — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  and 
that  of  others  to  a  simple  process  for  stopping  the 
disease  (now  raging  in  every  part  of  the  country)  in  the 
Potato  crop.  Take  a  three-prong  fork,  put  it  in  just 
sufficient  to  raise  the  roots  and  soil  surrounding  it,  and 
I  will  guarantee  it  answering.  This  will  cost  5s.  6d. 
per  acre,  which  I  am  now  paying.  I  found  this  out 
last  year  by  pulling  up  a  few  roots  as  every  one  is  apt 
to  do  to  see  how  they  go  on  ;  the  disease  did  not  touch 
them,  although  the  remainder  were  as  bad  as  possible. 
Wheat  to-day  is  7s.  to  7s.  3d.  per  bushel  at  this  market. 
— J.  Evans,  Newton,  Abbot. 

Sleeping  Mangold  IVurzel. — Though  the  season  for 
sowing  Mangold  Wurzel  seed  is  past,  still  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  state  that  my  experience  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  advice  given  you  in  your  last  Number  by 
"  A  Constant  Reader,"  "  not  to  recommend  the  seed  to 
be  steeped  again."  I  can  only  say  I  consider  I  was 
this  year  much  benefited  by  adopting  in  all  particulars 
the  mode  recommended  by  you  for  sowing  the  seed, 
and  if  I  deviated  in  any  point  it  was  perhaps  in  going 
beyond  the  extent  of  your  suggestion  as  to  steeping.  I 
sowed  more  than  half  an  acre,  and  steeped  the  seed  (the 
Yellow  Globe),  or  rather  let  it  lie  wet,  for  very  nearly 
or  quite  three  days  previously  to  sowing.  The  weather 
was  dry  at  the  time,  and  continued  so  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards,  but  nearly  every  seed  vegetated,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  young 
plants  appeared  above  ground, andgrew  farmore rapidly, 
and  assumed  immediately  a  more  healthy  appearance 
than  last  year  when  the  precaution  of  steeping  was 
omitted.  I  ascribe  this  partly  to  moistening  the  seed, 
and  partly  also  to  the  excellent  plan  you  recommended 
of  nailing  strips  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  on 
a  roller,  by  which  simple  device  great  accuracy  in  the 
intervals  between  the  seeds  was  secured,  and,  what  I 
believe  to  be  of  great  importance,  each  seed  was  de- 
posited at  a  proper  depth,  being  simply  placed  by  the 
children  employed  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  strips 
on  the  roller,  and  then  lightly  covered  with  earth  by 
the  hand.— E.  W.,  Tavistock  Court.  [We  benefited 
from  the  practice  ourselves,  and  can  quote  the  state- 
ments of  others  to  the  same  effect.] 

Inclination  of  Land. — In  answering  your  corres- 
pondents lately,  I  am  led  to  believe  you  must  have 
misunderstood  a  "  Craven  Grazier,"  when  he  stated  the 
angular  slope  of  his  land  to  be  60°.  In  taking  the 
angle,  it  is  evident  he  must  have  counted  from  the 
zenith,  when,  ',by  arriving  at  60°,  he  would  equal  an 
angle  of  30°  with  the  horizon.  Until  land  fall 
to  that  angle,  it  will  not  obtain  much  of  a  sward. 
In.  speaking  of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
either  in  heaven  or  earth,  there  are  certain  ima- 
ginary lines  agreed  upon  by  which  such  angles  are 
found  ;  but  among  us,  when  speaking  of  the  angular 
slope  of  our  banks,  the  pitch  of  our  houses,  frames,  &c, 
there  appears  to  bo  no  such  understanding,  if  our  con- 
versation, and  even  what  finds  its  way  into  print,  may 
be  held  as  tests  of  judgment.  I  recollect  of  reading 
some  years  ago  a  description  of  a  Peach-house,  the 
angle  of  which  was  stated  to  be  38°,  and  in  a  different 
part  of  the  same  magazine  or  newspaper,  I  forget 
which,  there  was  an  account  of  another,  whose  angle 
was  said  to  be  52°,  an  apparent  difference  of  14°,  but  a 
real  difference  of  not  so  many  seconds — the  dimensions 
of  the  former  being  given,  proved  this  to  be  the  case. — 
John  Halliday.  [40°  is  the  angle  we  are  differing 
upon  ;  though  not  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Banfield. 
What  do  you  make  of  that  ?] 

The  Agricultural  Labourer  —  Benefit  Societies. — 
Your  correspondent  "  I.  H."  has  been  correctly  an- 
swered by  W.  Brown  (p.  508)  with  respect  to  the 
superior  advantages  held  out  by  a  well-regulated  benefit 
society  over  the  savings'  bank,  to  the  agricultural 
labourer.  With  bis  present  wages,  the  agricultural 
labourer  can  seldom  derive  much  advantage  from  a 
savings'  bank;  but  a  benefit  society  conducted  on  "  safe 
principles"  is  invaluable  to  him.  I  know  not  the  prin- 
ciples uponwhich  the  Odd  Fellows  Society  is  conducted, 
but  there  is  a  class  of  benefit  societies  now  pretty 
generally  established,  whose  tables  of  insurance  have 
been  calculated  on  correct  principles,  and  whose  funds 
are  regularly  invested  every  quarter  in  government 
securities.  Every  agricultural  labourer  should  be  in- 
vited to  belong  to  one  of  these  societies  so  soon  as  he 
attains  the  age  of  14  years  ;  and  if  he  should  be  able  to 
save  anything  besides  for  the  savings'  bank,  he  will  still  j 
have  that  resource  also.     Prudent  parents  may   be 


one  year  after  birth,  iu  order  to  receive  51.,  10/.,  or  15/., 
upon  their  attaining  the  age  of  1 4  years,  and  then  to 
invest  the  money  thus  obtained  as  part  payment  for  a 
life  interest  in  the  sickness  tables.  For  example,  a 
parent  by  paying  either  Is.  3|c/.  monthly,  or  41.  13s.  lid. 
in  a  single  payment,  for  a  child  entered  under  one  year 
of  age,  will  receive  15/.  should  it  live  to  14  years.  By 
adding  21.  6s.  3d.  to  this  sum,  which  makes  it  lll.6s.3d., 
a  life  iuterest  may  then  be  purchased  in  the  10s.  table, 
and  the  child  will  have  nothing  more  to  pay  during  his 
life  time  beyond  Is.  quarterly  for  medical  attendance  if 
he  should  be  living  within  reach  of  the  society's  doctor, 
otherwise  he  will  have  to  find  his  own  medical  attend- 
ant. His  advantages  will  be  10s.  weekly  in  sickness, 
5s.  weekly  after  he  is  65,  and  5/.  for  funeral  expenses. 
If  his  sickness  should  take  a  permanent  form,  he  will 
be  entitled  only  to  half  pay  after  having  received  a 
year's  full  pay.  I  know  an  instance  in  this  parish  of  a 
young  man,  now  reduced  to  imbecility  by  epilepsy,  who 
is  receiving  his  half  pay,  and  probably  may  for  years  to 
come.  Without  it  he  must  have  gone  to  the  workhouse, 
whereas  his  'parents,  with  this  help,  can  continue  to 
maintain  him. — J.  S.  Henslow,  July  26. 

Burnt  Clay  Manure. — In  two  recent  letters  on  clay 
burning — 1.  Mr.  Pusey  doubts  whether  the  reason  is 
understood  why  burnt  clay  acts  sometimes,  but  not 
uuiformly,  as  manure  ;  and  2.  "  G."  gives  explicit  details 
for  the  operations,  and  enquires  whether  its  manuring 
action  is  attributable  to  anything  beside  its  absorption 
of  ammonia,  &c,  from  the  air.  One  cause  of  such 
action  may  be  noticed,  for  its  practical  importance  in 
the  burning  :  namely,  the  retention  of  smoke,  and  the 
mere  charring  of  the  fuel  and  organic  matter  ;  soot  and 
charcoal  being  both  active  manures.  The  best  burning 
I  have  seen  was  at  Mr.  Huxtable's,  at  Sutton  Waldron, 
where  the  smoke  was  very  slight,  iu  some  heaps  hardly 
detectable,  and  the  inside  was  black  throughout  with 
charcoal  and  soot,  not  only  giving  the  ash  fertilizing 
activity  in  itself,  but  also  increasing  its  absorbent  power 
for  gases,  moisture,  and  heat.  To  admit  just  air  enough 
for  this  thorough  charring,  without  wasting  smoke  or 
consuming  the  charcoal,  is  certainly  nice  work,  requir- 
ing practice  as  well  as  skill,  but  should  be  always  aimed 
at,  however  imperfectly  attained. — J.  P. 

Seed  Wheat. — A  gentleman,  in  Hertfordshire,  pro- 
cured his  seed  Wheat  last  year  from  Lincolnshire;  this 
Wheat  had  been  laid,  and  was  as  thin  as  chicken's 
meat,  without  a  plump  kernel  iu  the  sample.  I  warned 
him  against  sowing  it.  I  have  not  heard  his  report ; 
but,  having  brought  some  home  from  his  farm,  I  send 
a  little  by  the  side  of  my  own  (a  remarkably  fine  grain), 
and  both  the  same  sort  (Spalding).  A  great  proportion 
of  this  thin  Wheat  has  produced  fine  heads,  but  none  so 
fine  as  my  own ;  and  about  one-tenth  long,  thin,  mil- 
dewed ears. — Nix. 

Newberry's  Dibbling  Machine, — I  would  ask  of  you 
to  publish  the  following  statement :  —  The  machine 
shown  at  Newcastle  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one 
so  long  used,  only  a  lighter  pattern,  and  instead  of  push- 
ing the  dib  out  by  a  draw  action,  it  is  done  by  a  strong 
spring.  Being  much  hurried  before  starting,  I  set  a 
lad  not  used  to  the  job  to  paint  the  wheels  ;  he  did  it 
most  effectually,  well  filling  up  the  sliding  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  paint  set,  and  the  dibs  became 
fast.  Not  having  time  to  take  them  all  out  again,  I  tried 
to  remedy  the  evil  with  oil,  and  it  worked  well  while 
here  on  trial  before  farmers  and  workmen,  but  ou  reach- 
ing Newcastle,  the  paint  was  again  got  set,  and  our 
workmen  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  The  cause  was  ex- 
plained by  our  man  to  the  judges,  and  I  think  they 
should  have  asked  Mr.  Parkes,  the  engineer,  if  it  arose 
from  accident  or  principle  ;  but,  however,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  find  fault  with  judges,  and  every  one  thinks  his 
own  exhibition  most  worthy.  The  best  prize  an  inven- 
tor has  is  the  knowledge  that  his  invention  is  gaining 
public  approval,  and  such  I  am  happy  to  say  is  my  re- 
ward. The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  Council 
will,  I  think,  justify  what  I  have  said. —  W.  Newberry. 
"  Sir, — The  five-row  dibbling  machine  which  I  pur- 
chased of  you  last  February  for  my  Gloucestershire 
farm,  does  the  work  so  admirably  well,  and  the  saving 
of  seed  is  so  very  great,  that  I  am  induced  to  try  one 
in  this  county  also,  and  will  thank  you  to  forward  me 
one  here  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  I  should  like  to  put 
200  acres  of  Wheat  in  with  it  next  autumn.  I  have  42 
acres  of  Peas,  and  44  acres  of  Oats  iu  Gloucestershire 
put  in  with  the  dibble,  and  I  never  saw  any  grain  put 
in  so  regular  or  so  perfectly. — John  Hudson,  Castle- 
Acre  Lodge,  near  Swaffham,  Norfolk." 


"  Kingsbridge,  Aug.  4,  1816. 
"  You  will  probably  receive  a  note  in  a  day  or  two 
from  the  Rev.  Douglas  Macdonald,  respecting  the  fact 
to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  Potato  disease  is  spreading  in  this  locality  more,  if 
possible,  than  last  year  ;  and  as  I  imagine  that  I  have, 
beyond  a  doubt,  discovered  the  origin  of  it,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  putting  you  iu  possession  of  the  facts,  which  I 
will  do  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible.  I  planted  some- 
perfect  seed  in  my  garden,  that  had  lain  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter,  and  a  Potato,  I  believe,  was  never, 
planted  there  before ;  so  I  determined  to  watch  for  any 
symptom  of  disease.  I  observed  the  stalk  first  eaten  a- 
little  in  the  top,  and  soon  after  a  number  of  green  bugs, 
as  large,  or  nearly,  as  a  common  house-fly,  made  their 
appearance.  A  few  days  after,  I  noticed  the  disease  in 
that  part  where  I  observed  the  bugs  ;  and  after  getting 
one  or  two  stalks  much  diseased,  it  seemed  to  spread 
very  rapidly.  I  then  saw  one  of  the  insects  void  a 
greenish  fluid  ;  and  I  took  a  perfectly  healthy  leaf,  and 
smeared  this  over  it.  In  12  hours,  it  was  spotted  in 
many  places  ;  and  in  24  hours,  the  spots  were  nearly  as 
large  as  peas  ;  and  in  double  that  time,  a  mass  of  dis- 
ease. I  then  practised  the  same  experiment  on  a  grow- 
ing healthy  stalk,  and  one  apart  from  the  disease.  In 
a  few  days  it  was  perfectly  withered  and  rotten.  I  then 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  many  miles  into  the 
country  ;  and  in  every  instance,  for  many  miles,  I  found 
the  insect  wherever  the  disease  appeared  ;  but  amongst 
perfectly  healthy  ones,  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  one 
to  be  seen.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  all  the  in- 
formation in  my  power  on  this  most  serious  calamity  ; 
but  from  my  experience,  it  appears  to  me  quite  evident 
that  the  disease  is  contagious  ;  and  that  one  or  two 
stalks,  and  as  many  insects,  are  sufficient  to  infect  an 
entire  field.  The  insect  leaves  the  plant  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  diseased,  which  will  account  in  a  measure  for 
its  not  being  discovered  before.  If  you  wish  I  will  pro- 
cure the  insect,  and  send  it  you.  I  had  many  confined, 
but  they  are  all  dead. 

"  (Signed)  Wm.  H.  Balkwill,  chemist." 


S>0Ctet!ES. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of|ENGLAND 
The  following  communications,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  were  received  at  the  Society's  office  too  late 
last  week  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  and  included  in 
the  Report  of  its  proceedings  : — 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

"  West  Alvington,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 
August  i,  1S4G. 
"  Mr.  W.  H.  Balkwill,  Chemist,  &c.,  of  Kingsbridge, 
having  made  some  careful  observations,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, valuable  discoveries,  on  the  subject  of  the  Potato 
Disease,  I  have  requested  him  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  his  experience  in  that  matter,  which  you  will  receive 
herewith,  and  which  I  request  you  to  lay  before  those 
Members  who  may  be  present  at  the  next  Meeting. 
Mr.  Balkwill  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject,  and 


Miscellaneous. 

Remarks  on  the  Potato  Disease. — My  opinions  and 
observations   ou  the  Potato  disease  having   appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  I 
have  again  to  beg  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
expressing   my   conviction  of  the   correctness   of  the 
views   held  on  the  subject  by  Professor   Morren,    of 
Liege,   and   the   Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  King's  Cliffe, 
Hants.     In  all  my  former  observations  I  have  pointed 
out  the  very  close  connection  parasitical  fungi  had  with 
the  disease  ;  but  I  have   hitherto  held  that  they  were 
the  effect  and  not  the  cause.     I  have  now,  however, 
reason  to  express  a  contrary  opinion,  and  believe  that 
the  case  is  vice  versa  to  what  I  had  hitherto  supposed 
— they  are  the  cause.     On  this  head  I  will  undertake 
to  convince  any  person  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  these  minute  plants  in  the  vege- 
able  economy.     The   Botrytis  infestans  (which  is  the 
scientific   name   of  the  mould  in   question)  is  iu  full 
vigour  at  present,  affecting  both  leaves  and  stems  si- 
multaneously.     In   my  late   paper,    on   this   subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  in  April  last,  I  made 
some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  parasitical 
fungi  affect  the  plants  they  prey  on,  and  stated  that  it 
is  not  at  present  known  how  the  reproductive  spores 
are  enabled  to  vegetate,  whether  they  are  imbibed  by 
the  rootlets  of  the  plants  along  with  the  nutritive  matter, 
present  in  the  grain,  and  circulate  with  the  sap,  or  float 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  vegetate  under  a  combination 
of  circumstances  favourable  to  their  development.    We 
may  be  said  to  be  labouring  under  the  same  state  of  un- 
certainty regarding  the  vegetation  of  the  Potato  fungus, 
though  I  think  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
spores   remaining   in  the  tuber,  and  being  developed 
under   favourable   circumstances.      The    fact    of    the 
mould  being  produced  on  Potatoes  raised  from  diseased 
seeds,  in  one  of  our  hot-houses,  in  the  month  of  January,, 
appears   conclusive  on   that    point,    besides,   it  is    so 
generally  known  that  the  stems  of  Potatoes  have  to  a 
great  extent  decayed  at  the  necks,  where  they  were 
attached  to  the  old  tubers,  without  any  fungus  being 
seen   on  the   leaves.     It  is  quite  evident,  the  decay, 
in  that   case,   at  least,  proceeded  from  the  root.     I 
know  that  seedlings  of  the  present  year  are  at  present 
being  preyed  on  equally  with  stems  from  old  tubers, 
which  affords  an  argument  against  the  tubers  being  the 
seat  of  the  disease — but  the  atmosphere  must  now  be 
full  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  which  may  be  imbibed 
by  the  rootlets,  or  through  the  stomates  of  the  seedling 
Potatoes.     It  is,  however,  of  little  use  to  speculate  on 
this  point  at  present.     I  think  any  person  may  convince 
himself  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  by  looking  at  the 
backs  of  the  affected  leaves  as  soon  as  the  disease  ap- 
pears.    The  mould  will  be  seen,  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  colouring  the  diseased  spots  of  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  and  forming  a  very  beautiful  object  when 
looked  at  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lens.    The  observation 
must,  however,  be  made  soon  after  the  disease  appears, 
otherwise  the  plant  will  have  perfected  its  spores,  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  the  Potato,  and  have  disappeared. 
The  desideratum  is  now  to  ascertain  what  will  prevent 
the  attack  of  the  botrytis.     A  safe  experiment  might  be 
made  with  quick-lime,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  destroys 
the  Mushroom  tribe.     Sulphur  is  used  to  destroy  the 
Erysiphe  communis,  the  mould  which  attacks  the  leaves 
of  our  Peach  trees,  Pea  haulm,  &c,   and  which  is  the 


I  feel  convinced  that  his  statements  are  every  way    ^^rgeVeTaVlmown  spec"iis'that"is  nearly  allied  in  its 
worthy  of  credit-     (Signed)    Douglas  Macdonald."     j  "»«»» 6="«a  j  r 
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nature  to  the  une  which  is  destroying  the  Potato  haulm 
I  can  new  point  out. —  D.  Moore,  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Betun  c  Garden,  Jt'.'y  26,  1846,  i'l "  the  Irish  Farmers' 
Journal." 

Cost  ami  Return)  of  Improving  Moorland. — Whilst 
at  Belvoir  1  obtained  a  calculation,  which  was  derived 
from  the  tenantry  themselves,  as  to  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing an  acre  of  moorland,  and  thoroughly  draining  it  with 
30-ineh  drains  at  twenty-one  feet  apart,  and  cultivating 
it  for  four  successive  yean  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
tenantry  according  to  the  hest  of  their  knowledge  cul- 
tiva:o  it.  with  Potatoes  the  two  first  years  and  Oats  the 
two  following,  together  with  the  produce  which,  accord- 
ing t  •  their  estimation,  would  he  yielded,  charging  for 
the  price  of  labour  and  for  every  expense,  and  estimat- 
ing the  produce  at  a  low  rate.  The  country  around 
Belvoir  is  generally  thin  poor  moorland.  .My  object 
in  obtaining  this  valuation  was  to  show  the  folly  ot  the 
excuse  for  apathy  and  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  ot 
the  tenants,  which  I  again  heard  here  as  elsewhere, — 
that  the  reDt  would  be  raised  if  they  improved  their 
land,  and  they  would  be  no  better  off.  1  wished  also 
to  take  their  own  valuation  and  estimate  of  both  cost 
and  produce,  and  their  own  mode  of  cultivation  (which 
every  agriculturist  will  see  at  once  is  not  the  best),  in 
order  to  prove,  on  their  own  showing,  the  inexcusable 
apathy  of  not  improving,  and  the  absurdity  of  their 
excuse.  In  the  following  estimate  the  price  of  labour 
is  charged  at  the  full  rate  ;  spread  over  a  little  time, 
the  tenant  and  his  family  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  labour,  so  that  it  would  cost  them  nothing,  and  would 
in  fact  leave  nothing  but  the  cost  of  lime  and  seed  to 
pay  for.  The  outside  rent  of  the  moorland  unimproved  is, 
say  5j.  the  Irish  acre  ;  and  the  tenants  agreed  that  they 
could  barely  get  this  value  out  of  it  for  rough  grazing. 
I  will  now  show  what  they  agreed  it  would  cost  to  improve 
it,  and  what  the  produce  would  be,  according  to  the 
general  crops.     First  year. — Draining,  trenching,  and 

bringing  in  the  land,  and  sowing  it  with  Potatoes  : 

F.-mn^r  and  burning,  30  men  or  days,  at  iOd £1    0 

.-  and  spreading  ashes,  24  ditto,  at  lod.  . .    1    0 

Beed,  1*<)  stone,  at  2Jt/.  per  stone  1  13 

Cutting  and  sticking,  14  women,  at  Gd.  . .        .,07 

Trenching,  Ac.  18  men,  at  lOd CIS 

;  the  Potatoes,  3f>  men,  at  lOd 110 

PuScine  ditto.  6  women,  at  6d 0    3 

Lime.  M  barrels,  at  lOd 1  13 

Drains,  ltiu  perches,  at  Sd,  4     0 


[Aug.  15, 


paid  only  5s.  rent  for  the  unimproved    5°'  lllen|il111-  although  there  is  sufficient  for  the    demand. 

at  the  landlord,  seeing  the  improvement    hrSt'rfFoSrErf  ES  v  17  abun<J"nt,  and  there 

i     ■  i-   .   i  -      ,     ,  ,  is  no  want  ox  foreign  ones  ot  tolerably  good  quality.     Good 

tamed,    immediately   raised   the    rent.  ,  Black    Hamburgh    and    otber  Grapes  'may  be    obtained  at 


From  this  profit  there  will  he  to  deduct  rent.     Now, 
take  the  tenants'  own  argument,  and  suppose   that  for 
the  first  year  he  paid  only 
moorland,  but  that 
and   produce   obt 

Now,  a  fourth  of  the  produce  is  a  fair  rent  (see  on  this  moderate  prices; 
subject  more  fully,  the  evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
casiiel  before  the  Laud  Commissioners,  Appendix, 
Part  III.,  p.  14S)  ;  therefore  this  improved  land 
would  bear  to  pay  1/.  rent.  But  suppose  the  landlord 
was  in  every  respect,  a  hard  landlord,  and  he  raised 
the  rent  from  5,v.  the  acre  to  30*.  lor  the  improved  lund, 
which  is  lure  a  very  high  rent  for  such  laud,  in  fact, 
not  obtained,  thou  the  result  would  be — 

rant        £0    0 

Three  following  years  at  80s 410 

County-cess,  poor-rates,  and  tithe  rent-charge,  esti- 
mated at  is.  per  year       


(JO VENT    GARDEN*,    Adocst   15. -The    supply    of   Yege- 
1  somewhat    limited;    and    Fruit  in  general  is 


5  11 

10  10 
0  11 

Ittyear — Total  expense  of  improving  and  cultivating  12    7 
Produce  of  1st  year  : 

13  barrels  (of  yc  s'tone)  of  Totatoes,  at  18j 10  16 

Xoss  first  year  


1  11    1 

g  This  is  charging  for  the  labour  at  the  highest  rate,  Sd. 
per  day  being  the  current  wages.  Most  of  the  labour 
the  tenant  might  do  himself,  as  much  of  his  time  is 
unoccupied,  and  then  the  expense  would  only  be  for 
lime  and  seed,  or  3/.  lis.  Id.,  leaving  him  a  profit  on 
his  first  year's  crop,  to  pay  him  for  his  labour,  of 
//.  4«.  lid. 

2d  year.    Potatoes  sowing — 

Ho-digging,  12  men,  at  lod.  per  man £0  10    0 

1  10    0 

Cutting,  ic,  14  women,  at  64.  per  woman       ..        ..070 

Treading,  IS  men,  at  lOoT.  per  man       0  10    0 

:~  og.  12  men,  at  lod.  per  man        ..        . .    0  10    0 

3  women,  at  W.  per  woman  . .'       ..040 

11.  at  lOd.  per  man  1    1:1     1 

I'ickine,  9  women,  at  Qd  per  woman      a   4    0 


The  account  will  then  stand — 
Total  profit  tor  tour  years 

Deduct  landlord's  increased  rent  and  charges 

Leaving  clear  profit  to  tenant  in  four  years    ..        ..£10  10 
Or  2?.  14s.  lOftf.  each  year  per  improved  acre,  besides 
paying  him  for  his  labour,  and  this  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  that  the  tenant  can  suppose 

namely,  that  the  landlord  will  put  upon  him  an  ex- 
orbitant rout  as  soon  as  he  has  improved.  With 
proper    cultivation    and    rotation    of    crops    a  much 

greater   profit  than   this  might  be   obtained Times 

Commissioner. 


Total  expense        5    8  4 

Produce  of  2d  year — 

18  barrels  of  Potatoes,  at  18.-.  per  barrel           ..         ..10  4  0 

Profit  2d  year       ..       ..  10  15  0 
3d  year.    Sowing  with  oats— 

Seed,  12  stone,  at  M.  per  atone 0    9  0 

Trenching,  14  mm,  at  lOvf.  per  man       ..       ..  0  10  0 

Cutting.  12  men,  at  \0d.  per  man            !  0  10  0 

Binding,  1,  women,  at  8d.  per  woman 0    3  0 

Bucking,  At.,  4  men.  .-it  in/. perman  ..         .  0    3  4 

Thrething,  8  men,  at  10<J.  per  man        ..                   '  0    ii  a 

Cleansing,  tc 0   2  0 

n     1         ,,,     T"tal  "ipcnse         o    4  0 

Produce  of  3d  rear— 

1'-"' "'  pei    tone 

Straw 


act  expense 

Profit  of  3d  year 
4thyoar.     Oate— 
extra  expetue  over  M  year  for  digging  il 
■  iced 

„      ,  Total  expense 

Produce  of  )th  year— 
144  Monet  of  Oau,  at  Id.  per  atone 
Stnw 


3  10 
2  10 


6     0    0 

2     4     0 


::  11;    11 


II   10     (I 
1     0    0 


.11     1, 


Deduct  expense 


Firm  year 


of  I  tb  year 

hxICYIE. 


.  £12     7     I 

- 


■  ear 
y«»r 


Total 


I  oUl 


£10  16  n 

1'.     I  0 

•  ;    1,  0 

7     4  0 

40    4  0 

IB  10  7 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beaks— .4  Sufferer— See  p.  110.  In  addition  to  the  sorts  there 
meutioned,  Winter  Beans  resembling  the  Heligoland  in  ap- 
pearance may  be  sown  about  October.  There  is  a  Bean 
barrow  used  in  many  parts  for  sowing  after  the  plough 

Books— B  It',  WMs— Itidgway,  "Piccadilly. 

Hors— -Landed  Proprietor — We  will  endeavour  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Italian  Rye  Grass—  Young  Farmer — We  shall  sow  as  soon  as 
the  Wheat  stubbles  arc  cleared  and  scarified. 

Lccerne — -4  B — It  is  impossible  to  say  without  seeing  it  what 
it  is  worth,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
such  a  crop  seUs  with  you.  You  mustinquire  of  some  farmer 
in  your  neighbourhood  ;  that  is  what  we  must  have  done  to 
have  assisted  you. 

Potatoes — A  Young  Farmer — The  best  way  of  storing  Potatoes 
is  to  ridge  them  in  dry  earth,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  air,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secured  against  wet. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  keep  them  buried  thus  in  solid 
masses  of  earth  than  to  lay  them  on  floors,  or  to  pack  them 

with  straw,  or  air  only  between  them. R  J— If  the  haulm 

is  partly  withered,  we  should  fear  giving  it  as  food  to  cattle. 
We  have  carried  haulm  into  a  yard  to  be  trodden  down,  and 
the  cattle  have  bad  freedom  to  eat  if  theyivould,  and'were 
not  injured  ;  but  they  did  not  eat  much. — The  autumn  sown 
Grass  is  not  earlier,  rather  otherwise  ;  but  the  corn  crop  is 
cut  free  from  Grass,  and  thus  harvested  more  safely. 

Peofits  of  Fabmino—  TM  Yand  WK  Cowley— -Your  letters  re- 
quiring consideration,  the  answer  is  deferred  for  a  week. 

Sdeep— Hairy— The  returns  (not  profits)  on  sheep  depend  on 
what  you  give  them.  Those  to  which  you  allude  get  a  por- 
tion of  the  Beans  and  Linseed  bought  by  the  sale  of  Beans 
grown.  Six  horses  will  manage  200  acres  of  arable  land  very 
well,  when  the  farm  is  once  in  order.  Four  are  not  at  all 
tunes  needed  on  the  Grass  farm,  but  they  are  at  harvest. 

St.  John's  Day  Rye-  TC M—  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Half-moon-street, 
Piccadilly,  London 

Tabes—  Galloway  Farmer — You  must  inquire  in  districts  where 
it  is  grown,  for  the  Winter  Tare.  You  may  manure  your 
Oat  stubble  with  common  farm  manure  ;  plough  it  in  and 
sow.  in  September  or  early  in  October,  the  Tares,  by  drill  or 
otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  per  acre,  if  they  are  for 
feed.  You  may  feed  them  off  4A  May  or  Juno  in  time,  as  we 
in  the  south  should  consider  it,ifor  Turnips. 

Toenif.seed— Alkali  asks,  What  is  an  average  crop  of  Swedish 
or  YelloW  Turnip-seed  ?  We  never  grow  them.  Transplant 
into  light  land,  not  over  rich.  The  change  that  is  beneficial, 
is  change  of  climate,  not  of  soil.  Seed  from  the  north  is  gene- 
rally to  be  preferred. 

Weeds — Tizy— The  Moon-flower,  like  any  other  weed,  will 
yield  to  perseverance  in  pulling  the  plant  up  any  time  wheu 

the  ground  is  moist  before  the  seed  is  formed, C  W— 

Lolium  temulentum  (Darnel). 

Wheat—  A  Novice — The  Red  Wheat  resembles  the  common 

old  Red  Lammas  :  we  do  not  know  the  other. R  67  T  has 

sent  us  some  ears  of  Wheat,  grown  in  Wnles,  000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  he  says  he  considers  them  fine  enough  to  satisfy 
our  correspondent  "Homo."    We  do  so  too. 

Misc. — Fav — We  will  search  and  inform  you  next  week. 

Ereatum— Col.  h,  page  522,  the  sentence  in  lines  42,  41,  <J;c., 
from  the  bottom  should  be: — "  I  fully  entertain  your  idea's 
thai  with  capital,  industry,  and  science,  the  cultivation  of 
land  is  a  profitable  occupation  ;  but  without  these  a  man," 
4&c.  Through  an  oversight  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  which 
is  doubtless  expressed  in  the  above  sentence,  is  rendered 
most  absurdly  obscure. 


iWnvfccts, 


SMITIIFTELD,  Monday,  Aug,  10. -Per  Stone  of  8 lbs, 

B»s<  s  note,  Hnrnlcrdt,  \-    8*  1(>">4*  (i  I  Beat  LfiiW-woolt      ■         ■       — a  t>.    — » 
1        3     81  Ditto  (ihornl  -3840 

-'■"":■    ''  r  0     S     •  I  BtrMMid  »■■,■(.!. .i  quality      —         _ 

£*!*•■  4    o      «    III  Ulito  (ihurn)         -     8    4      8    8 

B '    '  .Hall  -  -        I-'.mbf      .         .         .         -i860 

Ditto  (thoni]  -     4     1)       4     4  I    »'*«,  8     4      4     4 

Butab  .  1408 i  Si ,,  i,...j  Lamb       1,040}  Calves,  8u4i  FlKf,  go  >. 

We  have  Kfr,In-»larj(*  aupply  of  B»ut»,  but  the  •  mi-ml  <|uilhy  |D  interior; 

to  con»ef)ii>'i,.    ,    i i,-.i  daierlp.losf  malntuii  their  prlue  buinccnd- 

'  p  no    .flUllO   I  ]  pi,  ,,   ilul,  UII,|   (hl.rr   la  mure 

I.H.Jtnf..   In  the.  t-a.d*      Everything  II  cheotftilly  dlr.Pn„.,i  „f  at  our  quota- 

'■  i  " - Limb  trade  I* 

0UU.-C  ;, qJ      !■■.  |c  i  ,,.  i, ,,,,.„  naavj 

Kkiday,    Aii^.   1 1. 
1  ■  ■    '  hi     bains  very  favourable  for 

'     ■      '  '  i.fto     arcmnklmt 

' I    Qlly   —  Thn  aupply  cif 

i'  )■  b  ■,.',■ 

■      ' ,  ■■     '  ■ 

0  lvr«    «rn  ..],!  „„.,.■  ! ,  ,„|y ,  ,wl,i   ,),„ 

I  ■  .    mpfovtd 


■ 


jii'l    f.j.fib 


10!    .         Bii 
41,  Writ  Bmfthflald 


HAY.— -Per  bo  ■  I  i  notes. 

Smith mi.li»,  Au^'    i  ; 
■  NawCJr.  —at.,  - 

lr»-    N-w      Hu«,nf>n  70    I  Ml  to  1  in    |  s„„w        8o         81 

Jokm  Cooran 

CoMiirnr.AND  Makkkt,  Aug,  13. 

Pitn»MM'l,rliy  .    B4     [Old    '  ti8a( 


Pin'  <>M  Hm 

1    I 


II    ■ 
■  vrt    — 

J"*lll  A   V.KK 

WniTKCHAiiiL,   Auk-  I '. 
70»iA    fVrt  I  OM  cu.\*t     — tUiUOi 

-    Iflfe    .  -  I 

;    In  i  ''■  it  pi      iii  ! 


»*,  tiny  8  ill  en  in  mi. 


and  a  few  Portuguls  have  made  their 
appearance  m  the  market.  Peaehes  and  Nectarines  are 
abundant.  Apricots  are  small  in  size.  Plums,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  abundant.  Cherries  are  nearly  over  for  a  sea- 
son, except  Morellos,  which  fetch  from  Is.  to*  2s  6d  per  lb 
Dutch  Currants  are  plentiful  ;  and  Apples  and  Pears  are  lower 
in  price  and  more  abundant.  Apples  chiefly  eonsistl  of 
Hawthorndens,  Codlins,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Ribston  •  the 
latter  arc,  however,  hardly  ripe.  Tlio  supply  of  Qranees 
considering  the  season,  is  good ;  and  Nuts  arc  sutliciont 
for  the  demand.  Filberts  are  very  plentiful.  Lemons  are 
cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  from  8s.  to  Gs 
each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Ac,  are  good,  but  the  latter 
hardly  sufficient  for  tbo  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  rather 
scarce,  and  good  young  samples  fetch  liigh  prices.  Beans  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Potatoes  are  nearly  all  affected  by  the  prevailing  disease  of 
last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsaleable.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Calceolarias,  Pinks, 
Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Gardenias,  Moss  aud 
other  Hoses. 

FJIUITS. 


fine  Apple 

'>  r ■  1 1 ■ . ■  ■,  Hoi 

—       Poi 

Apples,  De 


rib., 


.  8*  to  5* 

bouse,  per  lb.,  3,  to  it 
luga),  per  lb.,  U  to  li  ed 
a.,  per  bush-,  Ct  loUt 
nhen,  3*  to  6, 
Peare,  per  hf.-sleve,  4<  to  10* 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  6* 
Poai'bi-s,  per  doz.,  3/  to  8v 
Nectarine,,  per  doz.,  3*  to  8* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l,no  9, 6d 

—  per  100,  4i  io  IGj 

—  •     Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  Mi 

—  per  dozen,  Ss  to  2*  Gd 


Lemuna,  per  dozen,  1*  to 3, 

—         per  100,  7$  to  1G, 
Currants,  red,  per  hf.-Bv.,  4,  to  fi» 


ivhlu 


0  6s 


CabbHges,  per  do2.,G./to  !■  Crf 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz,,  6,  to  12* 
Artichokes,  pet  doe.,  2m  to  4* 
Preach  Bean*,  per  ht,-sv.,  l,  6d  to  3* 
Peae,  per  sieve,  3»  Gd  Lpjjj 
Sorrel, perhf.- sieve, 9d  to  1* 
Totatoe,,  per  owe,  6*  in  12, 
—  bubhel,  2,  Qd  to  Gi 

~     Kidney,  perbunhel,  4*  to  6, 
■n-nij.-,  per  bunch,  4d  to  8d 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  dd  to  li  6d 
florae  Had  I  ah,  per  bundle,  2,  to6# 
Cucumbers,  each,  dd  to  1* 
Splnttuh,  per  sieve,  2,  to  3, 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  ■■! 
Celery,  per  bundle,  ),tol.  6d- 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  id  to  Bd 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2s  to  5, 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to ;;./ 


Raapberries,  per  pottle,  9d  to  I* 
Cheirles,  Morello,  per  lb.,  1*  to  2§  Gd 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gj 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2,  to  B( 
FlIberts.EnKliah.p.  100  lb*.,  GO*  to  70, 
Nutu,  Cob,  per  10olbs.,HU*  to  00< 
--    Barcelona,  fiOf 

—  Brazil,  \it  to  lG* 

—  Spanish,  )4> 
Walnuts,  pax  bushel,  5»  to  Gi 

VEGETABLES. 


Garlic,  perlb., Gd  to  8t! 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  I,  to  fl»  fid 
Tomatoes,pei  punnel.Oi  to  l»  ed 
Endive,  per  score,  I  >  to  8, 
Vegetable  mairowB,p.  do/., Gd  tn  is  6d 
Radishes,  per  12  hands,  Qd  to  Is 
Rtushrooms,  per  pottle,  is  GJ  to  8, 
^jft1'!  Salads,  per  punuet,  2d  to  3d 
Fajlnel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  lo  4d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bun.  6,.'  to8</ 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 
™   —        Hoots,  per  bundle,  Qi 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  tciSd 


HOPS,  Phidat,  Aug.  H. 

_  We  have  again  to  report  a  considerable  improvement  In  the  Hop  plants- 
lions  generally, and  the  duty  ha«  advanced  to  ^It6,0i/0.  The  Hops  are  now 
fast  coming  to  maturity,  and  the  crop  ie  likely  to  prove  better  in  quality  than 
for  mjny  yea-s  past.     We   continue  to  have  a  good  demand  tor  consumption. 

Pattrndhn  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  10, 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  again  small  this  morning,  and  consisted  principally  of  the 
new  crop ;  the  whole  was  readily  taken  off  at  fully  as  much 
money  as  on  this  day  se'nnight.  Free  Foreign  was  more  in 
demand,  and  late  prices  well  maintained.  There  continues  to 
be  a  good  inquiry  for  honded  for  exportation  to  Prance  and 
Belgium,  and  fresh  arrivals  of  red  Wheat  are  quickly  taken  for 
those  couutries  ;  also  some  parcels  of  Dantsic  and  Konigsborg 
for  France  at  i'2s.  to  lis.  per  qi\— The  show  of  Barley,  Beans, 
Peas,  was  too  small  to  allow  of  any  alteration  heing  quoted  in 
their  value.  — Oats  remain  as  on  Friday,  being  Grf.  to  Is.  per  qr. 
below  the  prices  of  last  Monday.— There  were  upwards  of  1000 
qrs.  of  white  Mustard  at  market  this  morning,  the  best  realisod 
7a.  (Jd.  per  bushel ;  brown  is  very  unsaleable. 

BRITISH,    PEE   IMPEE1AX  QDAETEE.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Eiwex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      ,        .     White  48  60 

Noriblk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  40  46 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to80s  Chevalier  80  88 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polandu  26  28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Peed  23  2G 

rr- 1    lrl»h Feed  20  ii 

alalt,  pale,  ship  •  .  „_  _ 

Hertford  and  Esse* 

**VO  •         ,  .  ■  .  .  An  fiQ 

!'i.anB,  AIu*aKan,  old  and  new     32  10  36        Tick  34  3u 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .    38  to  42        Winds  —    — 

■''U«,  V  hi   ,  .  .     a«  (u  42        Maple  83     86 

FlUDAY,    Aug.  14. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  an  active  demand  for  free  Foreign 
Wheat,  and  sales  to  some  extent  were  proceeded  with  at  the 
extreme  prices  of  Monday  last.— Wo  had  little  English  Wheat 
fresh  up  for  this  morning's  market,  aud  it  was  eagerly  taken  at 
fully  Monday's  prices.  Free  Foreign  meets  an  increased  de- 
mand on  the  same  terms,  but  where  held  for  an  advance  of  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  business  is  restricted.  The  inquiry  for  bonded  to 
export  to  France  and  Belgium  continues  at  our  late  quotations, 
which  in  some  eases  are  exceeded.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
are  unaltered  in  value.— The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  and  prices  must 
be  noted  Gtf.  to  la.  per  qr.  higher. 
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Salts  b  auttfon. 


i.Ml-nK  IAN  'i    SALE  OF  GRE1  SJHOI         PLANTS  AND 

I   1  Mi: 1, 1. 1  \<. 

■V1BSSRS.   PROTHEROE    &    MORRIS   have    re- 

-L'J-  ci  l»ed  -      r  ictio EDMON 

Tux  NURSERY,  who  is  about  to  dispos '  the  bu 

oflsr  for  Public    ompctition  on  the  Premises,  on 

■.','iili  Instant, took  of  valuable  QUI  I  PLANTS. 

The  collection  of  BankBln  •  and  Dryandt  i  - 

1000  plants,  contains  the  foil   win     rare    md  raluable  species, 
with  sevi  rnl  .   new  or  unkn  .-.-.  i;  ml  lie     -! 

go  >tn,    Bi  •  rnl      I i  nil    coi    In    i,   di  ■.   Idi   .    grandls, 

Bookerll  ieali,  pro  trato,  pulchella,  quercifolia, 

"  iroc  irpa,  &o. ;   Dryandra  blplnnatll  da 
or  pulohell  i,  bli  Inn  itlfldn  nova,  form  isa,  lloribunda,  I 

>  in  , ,.  ,,n,i    five  unknown 

-<■  several  new  plant     parti 
-    impholobiums  in  the  way  of  G.  polymorphum, 
and  a  new  Pimolea  with  largo  purple  braotetc,     I  qu 

raring  Acacias  of  sli  or  eight  sp>  Ith  bloom. 

Also  some  hundreds  of  Hoveas,   Bn  .   for  'flower,  of 

""'  'oil I  i — «j».  pungons,  pungent  major.vlliclfolla 

glauca,  purpui-   i,  pannosa,  Manglosil,  and  Oelail.    Also  many 
ohoice  ai  plants. 

Ihe  So  ii.  nee  with  Hi UeoUon  of  Camellias, 

Which  I     chl  Ii   ol    Double   Whites,    Double   Striped, 

.  fimbriate,  Donkolorii  tricolor,  oandidissima, 
and  Imbricate,,  There  are  a  few  Hue  specimens  of  Double 
Whiles  and  others,  and  the  whole  are  healthy  and  fall  of 
Bower-buds  at  evi  ry  point. 

i.i  i  commence  at  19  o'clock  precisely.  Catalogues 
may  be  hnd  of  the  Auctioneers,  or  of  Mr.  Henchman  at  the 
Is  nrsery. 

CHOICE  ORCHIDS. 
"MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auc- 
-l-'-l-  tion,  at  tlieir  Great  Room,  88,  King-street,  Covent-»ar- 
dcn.  on  Thursday,  20th  August,  at  18,  a  valuable  collection  of 
ORCHID.--,  just  arrived  from  districts  in  Mexico,  very  little 
known,  and  comprising  tine  plants  of  Barkeris  inelanocaulon. 
Inssura  nebulosum,  Lindleyi,  and  New  Species-  Epi- 
demical., erubl  scens,  Gnlc-indrn  Baueri.  Galeottia  grandiflora, 
Soliralia  Galeottiana,  La-lias.  A-i\,  Ac— On  view  the  day  prior 
and  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


CHELTENHAM. 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION  ass  GROUNDS  IN  THE  TARK. 
"\TR.  CHARLES  WOOD  has  the  honour  to  announce 
-l-'J-  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Capitalists  generally  that  he 
has  been  favoured  by  the  Proprietor  with  instructions' 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  PUBLIC  COMPETITION, 
The  above  very  Attractive  and  truly  Valuable  Property  which 
he  purposes  doing  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  of  August,  1S46  at 
One  tor  Two  o'clock,  in  Two  Lots  ;  and  for  the  great  accommo- 
dation of  the  Public,  he  is  happy  to  say  he  has  permission  to 
hold  the  Sale  on  the  Premises. 

Lot  1  will  comprise 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION,  LAWN,  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUND, 
containing  1a.  2a.  28p.  j  the  prevailing  and  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  correct  science  and  most  exemplary  taste  displayed 
alike  in  every  part,  in  the  formation  of  the  Grouads,  and  the 
spirited  way  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  at  an  immense 
expense— 

THE  RESULT  IS  PERFECTION. 

Mr.  Wood  has  every  confidence  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility  aud  others,  to  this  ti-ulj  delightful  and  most  fasci- 
natin-r  property  ;  bat  in  so  doing,  lie  is  bound  to  confess  his 
utter  inability  to  convey  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea  of  half 
riod  I  antics  it  possesses  ;  the  Property  must  be  seen  and 
cb'Seiy  inspected  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  MANSION,  of  handsome  modern  structure,  is  approached 
by  a  sweep  Carriage  Drive,  having  a  frontage  to  the  Park  of 
225  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  the  Hatherley-place  Road  307  ft.  6  in.  The 
;  se  is  substantially  built,  and  comprises,  on  the  Ground 
Floor,  a  Handsome  Dining  Room,  of  large  Dimensions  ;  a  gen- 
teel Breakfast  or  Second  Drawing  Room  :  a  convenient  Study, 
Bath  Room,  and  Handsome  Entrance  Hall,  from  which  springs 
a  very  ornamental  Staircase,  leading  to  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious Drawing  Room,  and  to  numerous  excellent  Sleeping 
Rooms,  possessing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Closets, 
Ac.  The  Basement  contains  a  capital  Housekeeper's  Room, 
Butler's  Pantry,  best  and  secondary  Kitchens,  and  ail  Domes- 
tic Offices,  furnished  with  every  requisite  and  convenient  Fix- 
ture ;  Wine,  Beer,  and  Coal  Cellars,  very  complete. 

Detached  is  a  capital  four-stalled  STABLE.  COACH-HOUSE. 
Saddle  and  Harness  Room,  with  Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  Coach- 
man's Bed  Room,  ic. 

In  the  GARDEN  are  four  HOT-HOUSES,  two  with  fine 
healthy  and  flourishing  Vines,  and  two  with  Exotics  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  description  ;  the  high  brick  walls  are 
clothed  with  choice  and  most  delicious  Fruits ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  midst  a  pleasing  variety 
of  the  most  choice  Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  English  production 
6tands  in  majestic  grandeur,  the  noble  BRITISH  OAK,  form- 
ing a  tout  en*  mWe  of  beauties  and  luxuries  rarely  to  be  seen. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  choice  and 
valuable  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS."  in  portable 
Pots,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  ORCHIDACEiE,  that 
are  not  only  rare,  but  in  many  instances  quite  unique;  and 
which  with  the  genteel  and  truly  appropriate  FURNITURE 
may  be  had  (if  required)  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way. 

LOT  2  comprises 

A  PIECE  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  containing  1  a.  Or.  5p.  with 
a  splendid  Vinery  and  Melon  Tit  thereon;  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  having  a  frontage  to  the  Hatherlev  Tlace 
Road  of  142  ft.,  by  a  depth  of  upwards  of  320  it.,  and  forms  an 
admirable  site  tor  the  erection  of  two  very  genteel  Villas. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had.  and  Ground  Plans  seen,  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Gbiffiths.  Solicitors, 
£ubhc  Oihces,  or  at  Mr.  Wood's  Auction  Office,  Oriel  Cotta-e 
Bath-road  ;  and  of  each  also  may  be  had  cards  of  admission  to 
view  the  Property,  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Twelve 
to  Five  o  clock. 


EVERGREENS  OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS  FOR   AUTUMN 

PLANTING. 
rpO  BE  SOLD,  17  acres  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
-*-  including  a  great  quantity  of  fine  healthy  Evergreens  of 
all  sorts  Also  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 
As  the  whole  of  the  land  must  be  cleared  (in  consequence  of 
tbe  Owner  gmng  up  business),  the  stock  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  Any  one  desirous  to  continue  the  Business,  can  have 
jne_ oSer  of  the  whole  Stock  and  Goodwill,  and  a  Lease  granted 
ol  Dwelling-house,  Greenhouses,  and  from  8  to  17  acres  of  land 
at  moderate  rent.  —  Apply  to  Richakd  Mitton,  Pontefract. 
August  le. 


I         :l  mallNURSKRY,     J  I  HDCKINS'S    SINGLE    AND    IJDL'BLE-II -VXD 

..      ''"'!  i   I      :  i    ,  ,,:    ,  ,  .nt  to  the  Act  0  4  7 

Victoria,  <-.  i;.v—  i  ,pt©d  to  all  kind  of 

'"  I,  and  have  been  highly  re- 

'!       po  i  i    i  v,  i  -  i  i  ..  which 

gives  them   a  decided  superiority  to  any  other.— Orders  ad- 

'        ed  to   Mr.  P.  P.   || ,,.,s  ,  Chipping  Norton,  0*00,  In- 

and  Manufacturer,  will  I.   punctually  attended  to 
Angn  t  IS,  1 


Pita  an  ios,  with  all  nccotaarycoi 

111  o Ii  ii  Mark  i     Pei  on  i  i        mil  capital 

will   Hnd   this  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be   met  wll 
Address,  applj  al  tl 


i .- 1 :  i . 
FARMS    TO    LET.    AT    KINGS  WOOD,    WITHIN 

MILES  01  RAILWAY 

1  i  '0  BE  LET  ON   LEASE,  KINGSWOOD   I 
»      for  31  years  or  Ii     .  al    Uiohaelnua  non  I    compi 
farm  lions,,  and  snlti  b  o  o      bu  Idl 
(-' I  '  "mil    land,  at  a  money  rent  ol  '20s.  tin  acre,  which  In. 

d.     Two 
smaller  Farms  ,.  ti,a,  ., 

oapitalla!  *     long  to  embark  In  farmin    

do  so  witb  tev  .  ,  i, on,     Phe    hootlni 

'■'   I    ll"  had  if  required      For  j  u  tl<  ular     appl 

•"A?18!   :'      >'  -'""  Pii  Id    :    tfi  lira.   Nash,   b 

Relgato ;  or  Mr.  Kiss,   Kin  .,„,.    The  tenant,  Mr 

'  .  will  show  the  principal  farm, 


LKiUll)   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  IN  DEFENDER1]  OP  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'"PHE  attention  of  the  Agrioultaral  Interest,  nt  this 
-»-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  impoi 
LIQUID  MANURE,  aud  the  ens,-  witll  which  it  may  bo  appro- 
priated by  the  nsc  ofPOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  Ex  id  -.  (tardea,  ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Punip3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  hented  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowleb,  Engineer,  4c,  68,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 


T  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
*J  •  DR  AULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  he  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  :— A  machine 
to  convey  water  100  yards,  conducting.pipe  included,  20!.;  do. 
do.  COO  yards,  501.  Tliis  machine  can  be  mnde  to  convey  from 
1  gaUon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards,  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains,  Towns,  4c, 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle.— N.B.  All  Machines 
warranted.— Apply  at  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


P   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhi]]- 
■L    •     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Heb.  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Compant, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
nER  Majestt's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buecleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,   and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ■ 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Rouse,  Hanover-square.     ' 
It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
V  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  p'ast  executed, 

Ij®"  The  Public  Is  respcctftUy  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  tbe  above  Roofing  is  made  are 

F.  M'NEILL  4  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL,    AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
V-/  FELT,  with  which  tbe  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  .Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  aud 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  4c.  4c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  • 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  4c.  4c.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
J?™"^,1.,5,  ;4™»t«SM  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE.  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hiU,  Cannon-street,  London. 


rj-ARDEN.— Any  person  having  about  Half  an  Acre 
>*  TO  LET,  within  20  or  30  miles  of  London,  may  hear  of  a 
i™r?i  T  '\d[lressinS  fiul  particulars  to  the  Advertiser.  It 
woutcuie  preferred  that  there  were  a  habitable  erection  on  the 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
J,  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,'Regent-street,— 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


ground,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  the  situation  be  healthful 
ana  creditable,  and  that  there  be  abundant  supply  of  -ood 
water.— Direct,  post  paid,  to  G.  D.,  Post-office,  Maidstonef 


(~)RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c  ,  of 
^s-7  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic 
Venetian,  4c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs 
Parker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blaekfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  4  CO.,  tbe  Patentees,  of  Stoke. 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS 
cheaper  and  more  dnrable  than  Mother-o'-Pcai-l.  4c. 


[ORDA  N'S    ANTI-SM  CT    <  :<  >M  POSITION.  —  The 
"'    certain  Pre*  iln     3mul  in  IVhcal  and  the 

»ttacl     '  In  pad        I...  each, 

with  directions  tor  ■ 

1  -    that  Jordan's  Anti-Smot 

if  VVire- 

oiiiin.  '.nib.  aud  Slug,  while,  at  the  lame  time  it  i tains  a 

highly  nutritious  Ingri  I  mutation 

»nd| ol  Jeed  Corn,  and  other  rudiments  of  plan 

the   Potato  Disease  — 

Andre*     On,   M.D.,   P.R.S.,   Prol  try    and 

Analytical 

"I- I-!,'  treet,  Bedford-square,  Jujy  21." 

nlj  those  are  genuine  which  are  marked  with 'the  name 
or  the  Patentee— ",JoBa  Jordan,  Luton,  Bedfordshln  ," 

To  be  had  of  the  Patentee,  and  ol  h.      I    ndon   rTholesale 
Agent,  I.  Solly  Lister,  I,  Laurence  Pountncy-hill :  and, fall 
the  Agricultural  Chemists  an. I  Dealers  bathe  United  Kingdom. 
N.B. — A  liberal  allowance  to  large  buyers. 

PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  op  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AUGUST  8,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUIVi, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
SCIEiS'CE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 
Reviews  of,  with  Extracts  from — 
Works  of  W.  S.  Landor 
Prometheus  Chained  of   .-Es- 
chylus.        Translated     into 
English  verse  by  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Swayne 
Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mohammed 
Kahn,  of  Kabul.    By  Mohan 
Lai,  Esq. 


History  of  Inventions,   Disco- 
veries,  and  Origins.    By  J. 
Beckmann,    edited     by    W. 
Francis  and  J.  W.  Griffith 
Mosses    from  an  old   Manse. 

By  N.  Hawthorn 
Hochelaga.  Edited  by  E.  War- 
burton,  Esq. 
With  Shorter  Notices  of — 
Antidotal  Treatment  of  Epi- ,  Brief   View  of  Homoeopathy. 

demic  Cholera.  By  J.  Parkin        By  N.  Wood 
Pharmaceutical  Latin  Grain- '  Mineral  Waters  of  Kreuznach. 

mar.     By  J.  Cooley  By  J.  E.  Prieger 

Board  of  nealth  and  Longe-    Essay  on  Use  of  Narcotics,  4c, 
vity.    By  W.  Horsell  in  Treatment   of   Insanity. 

Letters  on  Health.  By  C.  Black  |     By  J.  Williams. 

Original  Papers— Count  Castelnau's  Mission— Balls  and 
Theatres — Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Oar  Weekly  Gossip —  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the 
Poor — Mr.  Mackinnon's  Public  Cemeteries  BLU — Lord  Mor- 
peth and  Metropolitan  Improvements — Testimonial  to  Mr. 
Wildcrspin— Dr.  Leichardfs  Overland  Expedition— Death 
of  Baboo  Dwarkanauth  Tagorc— The  late  Storm  and  the 
Public  Records— Meeting  of  British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation at  Gloucester — Melville's  Work  on  Marquesas— Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  South  America— Death  of  M.  Theo. 
dore  Fix— Sir  J.  South's  Reply  to  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

Society— Botanical. 

Fine  Arts— Fifth  Report  of  the  School  of  Design— Morri- 
son's Ducal  Palaces  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Fine  Art  Gossip — Mr.  Dyce's  Fresco  in  House  of  Lords 
—New  Masters  of  Schools  of  Desism  in  Potteries,  at  Paisley 
and  Leeds— Portrait  Statue  of  Sir  F.  Buxton— Selection  of 
Prize  for  Races  at  Doncaster— Discovery  of  Monument  at 
Halki— Death  at  Paris  of  M.  Bnrthelemy  Vignon— Monu- 
ment to  Columbus  at  Genoa. 

IWnslc  and  The  Drama— Brnrv  Lane  (Mosquetaires  de 
la  Reme)— Haymarket—  Sadler's  Wells— Lyceum  (The 
Eud  of  June). 

Musical  Gossip— nereford  Festival— Philharmonic  Con- 
certs and  Signot  Costa— Foreign  Musical  Gossip. 
Miscellanea— The  Late  Hailstorm. 

Order  The  Athonaen-i  ol  any  BookseUer. 


VINAIGRE  DE  BORDEAUX. 
DURITY,  STRENGTH,  and  an  agreeable  FRUITY 
J-  FLAVOUR,  distinguish  the  first  quality  of  FRENCH 
WHITE  WINE  VINEGAR,  and  render  it  preferable  to  aU 
other  for  domestic  use. 

It  may  he  procured  at  a  moderate  price  of  the  Chemists, 
Grocers,  and  Wine  Merchants,  whosenames  may  be  learnt  by 
applying  to  the  Importers.  W.  and  S.  Kent  and"Soxs,  Upton- 
upon-Severn ;  or  W.  S.  Rtsiset,  3,  Queen-street  Place,  Cheap- 
side,  sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  London  and  the  surrounding 
counties. 

"T\RESS  COATS,  superfine  cloth,  made  to  measure, 
-L-'  30s.  to  I2s.  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  silk  facing, 
35s.  to4os  ;  extra  Saxony,  50s.  and  55s.  ;  fashionable  trousers, 
7s.  to  12s.  Grf.  ;  doeskin,  new  patterns,  Ms.,  I«j,,  and  21s.; 
waistcoats,  of  the  newest  patterns,  6s.  Cti.  to  10s.  Gd. ;  rich  satin 
and  cloth,  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  6o\  ;  overcoats  of  the  newest  svle,  in 
paletots,  Alberts,  and  Codringtons,  of  llama  cloth  and  cash- 
merettes  (waterproof),  21s.  to  35s. :  travelling  vrrappo - 
to  ISs.  Boys'  and  youths'  clothing  of  every  description. 
Tunic  and  hussar  suits,  21s.  to  30s.  ;  office,  garden,  and  shoot- 
ing coats,  8s.  6d.  to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth, 
31.  3s.;  extra  Saxony  ditto,  31. 10s.  tol!.— Fisher  4  Co.',  Tailors, 
31,  King  William-street,  City,  10  doors  from  London-bridge. 


DHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
i  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  PtrseV  10,  Bridge-street, 
Blaekfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
at  Is..  8s..  and  20s.  each. 

ETCALFE  f:  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH"- 
BRUSn  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage-  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,,  and,  cleaning  them  in  the  uiost  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose — Is.  An  improved.  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleafes  ira  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finestnap. 
Penetrating  Flair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which;  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  - 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  aud  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  "  i  "  ..' valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality';  and  dm-.-iMl'  ■. .  iv.  means  of 
direc  importations,  disoensing' with  all  intermediate  parties' 
pror,  ts  and  destructive  bleachins:,  and  seeurin-'  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  4  Cb*s  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  aoorftoro  Hoi>v'-street-- 
Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Me  -lfe's,"  a£Sffil 
by  some  houses. 
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r»«i  eZTbTJT' THOMSON,  Landscape  Gardener,  Hothouse  Designer,  Garden  Architect,  and  Nurseryman, 
D^gnea  oy  Hammersmith,  Late  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Gardens,.  Kew  and  Windsor. 


AUTHOR  OF  A 

"PRACTICAL  TREATISE," 

Published  in  1838, 

ON   THE    CONSTRUCTION, 

WARMING, 

AND  VENTILATING  OF 

HOTHOUSES 

AND  OTHFR 

GARDEN   STRUCTURES ; 
VALUER   OF   HOTHOUSES 

AND 

OTHER   HORTICULTURAL 

PRODUCTIONS, 

in  cases  of 

Railway  Encroachments  ; 


MESSRS.  WILLIAMS,  THOMSON,  CHILD,  &  CO.,  Practical  Engineers, 
Hothouse  Builders,  &c,  most  respectfully  beg  to  solicit  ^t^1™*^™^ 
Gentlemea  and  Amateur  Horticulturists  to  their  newly-invented  Patent,  ECONOMICAL 
BOILER,  AND  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  which  for  simplicity  of  construction  and 
ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOUR  in  the  application  of  Heat  for  warming  Forcing 
Houses\  Pine  Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  and  other  garden  structures,  either  by  the  l rough 
Tank,  or  Pipe  system,  stands  unrivalled,  as  it  can  ne  fixed,  and  the  snccess  most  willingly 
guaranteed,  at  full  one-third  less  expense  than  any  other  plan  of  heating  at  present  known 
It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  warming  Churches,  Private  Rooms,  Entrance  Halls,  nd 
PubUc  Buildings  of  any  size  or  character.  Their  Patent  Apparatus  can  with  ease  and  little 
expense,  with  great  confidence  and  certainty  of  success,  be  applied  to  any  plan  of  hot-watei 
apparatus  which  may  be  found  to  be  defective. 

All  letters  containing  plans  and  suggestions  for  building,  heating,   or  remodelling  of 
■ounds,  Flower,  and  other  Gardeus,  to  be  aadressed  to 


J.  THOMSON,  GARDEN  ARCHITECT  AND  NURSERYMAN,  HAMMERSMITH, 


SURVEYOR 

AND 

PROJECTOR  OF  PARK 

AND   OTHER 

IMPROVEMENTS 

IN 

PLEASURE   GROUNDS, 

AND 

FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN 
GARDENS, 

BY 

Estimate,  and  Contractor 
for  their 

EXECUTION 

WHERE 

Contracts  are  required. 


References  will  be  furnished,  if  required,  to  the  various  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  and 
most  of  the  principal  Nurserymen,  Pine  and  other  forced  Fruit  Growers,  who  have  kindly 
favoured  W.,  T.,  and  Co.'s  inventions  with  their  patronage.  . 

The  ENGINEERING  Warming,  and  Ventilating  ^part  of  their  business  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  long  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  Essays  on  the  above- 
subjects,  and  on  the  application  of  Self-consuming  Smoke  Apparatus  to  be  used  for  steam  audi 

The  DESIGNS  and  Horticultural  arrangements,  in  conjunction  with  the  suggestions  and 
plans  of  the  Gardeners  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  may  honour  W.,  T  is  Co.  with  their 
patronage,  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  well  known  to  the  Horticultural  world  as  late 
Head-gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House  and 
as  a  Practical  Gardener  of  long  and  considerable  experience,  to  whom  the  Horticultural 
world  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  the  modern  improvements  suggested,  and  now  generally 
adopted  in  the  Construction,  Building,  Heating,  and  Ventilating  of  Glass  and  other  erections  ; 
previous  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  was,  and  has  ever  since  been,  extensively  engaged  for  many 
years  as  a  Landscape  Gardener,  Hothouse  Designer,  and  Garden  Architects. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  STABLE  TALK. 
•  Just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  24s.  cloth, 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK  ;   or,  Spec- 
tacles for  Young  Sportsmen.    By  Harry  Hieover. 
s--  Vol.  II.,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Index  to  the 
complete  Work,  may  be  had  separately,  price  12s. 

"  An  amusing  and  instructive  book,  which  will  be  read  wittt 
pleasure  by  the  old  sportsman,  and  may  be  perused  with  proht 
bv  the  young  one." — Times. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

GROUSE  AND  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

One  very  thick  volume,  illustrated  with  nearly  GOO  Engravings 

on  Wood,  8vo,  50s.  cloth, 

AN    ENCYCLOPEDIA    of   RURAL    SPORTS  ; 
including  Hunting,  Racing,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Coursing, 
<tc.  <fce.    By  D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq.. 

"  A  perfect  library  for  all  lovers  of  country  sports,  tor  all 
country  gentlemen,  and  for  all  persons  who  delight  in  the 
manly  and  healthy  recreations  which  are  afforded  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  no  country  in  such  perfection  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles." — Times. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  6s.,  the  1th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 

EIVERS'S  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  ;  con- 
taining ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  . 

"  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  ot  the 
-Rose." — Gerftlemtr.'srMaaazins. 

Lor.*,--  -tiONGMA..,  BROWNj'CfREEN,  and  UONGMANS. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING,  &c. 

The  Ninth  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
85  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from  Draw- 
ings by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  <fcc.  8vo.  price  21s. 

TNSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN,  in  all 

-1-.  that  relates  to  GUNS  and  SHOOTING.    By  Lieut.-Col. 

P.  Hawker.  ■ 

"  The  very  best  book  we  have  on  the  subject."— Blackwood. 
"'Colonel  Hawker  expounds  tho  whole  rationale  of  shooting 

with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity." — Edinb.  ifc«. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


GERANIUMS. 
Just  published,  price  3d., 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  the  GERANIUM;  with  a  Descriptive 
List  of  the  best  Flowers.  By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Florists' 
Journal."  „  , 

V  Four  postage  stamps  sent  to  Messrs.  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  Publishers,  5,  Paternoster-row,  London,  will  ensure  the 
return  of  this  valuable  Treatise  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On  August  8th,  was  re-issued,  at  the  very  greatly  reduced 

price  of  6s., 

BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ;  being  a  Series 
of  Figures  designed  to  illustrate  the  Terms  employed  in  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  with  Descriptions.  By  W.  J. 
Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

m~  The  above  valuable  Work  forms  a  thin  oblong  4to 
volume,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  original,  outline,  ac- 
curately drawn  Figures,  on  21  Lithographic  Plates.  But  few 
copies  remain  on  hand— they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards, 
and  offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  Gs. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 
. e— 

On  August  1st,  Part  IV.,  price  6s., 

HOOKER'S  SPECIES  FILICUM  ;   a  Synoptsis  of 
all  known  Ferns. 
g^"  This  Fourth  Part  completes  the  First  Volume. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


THE     UNDER- MENTIONED     BOTANICAL 
WORKS  have  been  recently  Imported  by  W.  PAMPLIN. 
DE  CANDOLLE.— Prodromus  Regni    Vegetabilis.      Vol.   10, 

price  16s.  .        —  ,  ,_ 

DE  CANDOLLE.— Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be 

had  separate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  10  Volumes  at 

the  reduced  price,  viz.  61.  8s. 
DE  LESSERT.— Icones  Selectoe  Plantarum.      Vol.  V.,  royal 

4to,  price  35s. 
DE  LESSERT.— Any  of  the  previous  Volumes  may  now  be  had 

separate,  or  complete  sets  of  the  whole  Five  Volumes. 
ENDLICHER,— Genera    Plantarum.      Complete    in    1    large 

Volume,  imp.  Svo,  price  4{. ;    or  handsomely  bound  in  2 

Volumes,  4J.  8s.  6d. 
ENDLICHER.— Most  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate, 

as  well  as  the  two  Mantissa?. 
VOIGHT   AND   GRIFFITHS.— Hortus    Calcuttensis.      In    1 

large  Volume  royal  8vo,  price  21.  5s. 
WALPERS.— Repertorium  Botanius.     Volume  V.,  Part  IV., 

price  5s. 
WALPERS.— Part  the  Fifth  next  week.    Any  of  the  Parts  or 

Volumes  may  now  be  had  separate. 
BENT  HAM.— Planta?  Hartwegiana;.     Part  III.,  price  3s.  6d. 
BENTH  AM.— Either  of  the  Parts  may  he  had  separate. 
LEHMANN.  —  Planta;    Preisianaj    Australisicse.      Part    IV., 

price  4s.  ,  '        , 

LEHMANN.— Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separate ;  or 

Volume  the  First  complete,  in  cloth,  price  18s. 
LEHMANN.— Pugillus    Plantarum    Ranorum.      Part   VIII., 

price  4s.  ,.„  ,     ,     , 

LEHM  \NN  —Any  of  the  Parts  may  still  be  had  separate. 
LINDENBERG.— Synopsis  Hepaticarum.     Part  III.,  price  4s. 

LINDENBERG \ny  nf  tl*c  F     ts  may  still  be  had  separate. 

BLANCO.— Flora  de  Filipinas,  Segun  el  Sistema  de  Linneo. 

4to,  printed  at  Manilla.  „,.„,, 

(f®=  But  few  copies  of  this  Work  remain. 
William  Pamplin,  "    ' 


45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


NEW  WORK  ON  FATTENING  CATTLE. 
Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
best  adapted  for  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE.     With 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.    By  Robert  D.  Thomson,  M.D. 

of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments."— Baron  Liebia.  .  .  .     , 

"  The  observations,  both  chemical  and  Physiological,  are 
very  conclusive  and  valuable."— Farmers'  Journal. 

"The  experiments  have  evidently  been  conducted  with  mucli 
ability."— Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


A  New  Edition  of 

MCINTOSH'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND 
MODERN  HORTICULTURIST,  in  1  vol.,  072  pages, 
clo=ely  printed  with  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  ;  containing  the 
latest  and  most  approved  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit  and  Flower  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &.C.  etc.,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year.  By  Charles 
M'lNTOsn,  of  Dalkeith  Palace.  Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  21s. ; 
with  specimens  of  choice  flowers  coloured,  20s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture  are  now  presented  to  the  public."—  Vide  Au- 
thor's Preface.  _  nr  ,    - 
London  :  TnoMAS  Kelly  ;  Simpein,  Marshall,  &  Co., 

and  all  Booksellers. 


A     BEDRIDDEN 
EFI 


PERSON.  —  WONDERFUL 


On  Aug.  1st,  Volume  thb  First,  cloth,  price  38s., 

SPECIES  FILICUM  ;  or  a  Synopsis  of  all  known 
Ferns,  with  Descriptions  of  each,  and  Plates  of  the  Rarer 
Species.    By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  &c.  &c. 

g^*  This  First  Volume,  now  completed  (with  full  Index  of 
every  Species  and  Synonym),  contains  Figures  of  upwards  of 
175  Feb.:;*. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


-  EFFECTS  OF  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. 
—Robert  Stephens,  of  Barking-side,  near  the  Red  House,  hurt 
his  thi"h.  19  years  ago,  which  affected  his  knee  so  seriously  as 
to  oblige  him  to  relinquish  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  go 
to  the  London  Hospital  for  seven  weeks  ;  the  Surgeons  wishing 
to  amputate  his  leg,  he  left,  and  for  11  years  endured  the 
greatest  suffering,  two  of  which  he  was  completely  helpless  and 
bedridden,  but  now  by  using  Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills 
in  five  weeks  he  is  able  to  dress  himself  and  walk  by  the  aid  of 
crutches  with  every  probability  of  a  certain  cure.  These 
Medicines  are  sold  by  all  Druggists  ;  and  at  Professor  Hollo- 
way's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 

E    D  FEATHERS. 

Per  lb. 
Best  For.  Grey  Goose    2s    Od 
1      4    I  Best  Irish  White  Goose    2     6 
Foreign  Ditto  ..1      8    |  Best  Dantzic    . .        ..3     0 

Warranted  sweet  and  tree  irom  dust. 
A  List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  Weights, 
Sizes  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and 
Son   Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  Tot- 
tenh'am-court-road,  opposite  the  Chapel. 


JL>  Per  lb. 

Mixed Is    Od  | 

Grey  Goose 


CHARMERS'  &  GRAZIERS'    MUTUAL  CATTLE 

-T  .     INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

GUARANTEE      FUND     50,0001. 

Offices — Strand,  London. 

Registered  according  to  the  Provisions  of  Act  7  &  8  Vic,  c.  110-. 

This  Association  commenced  business  on  the  25th  March, 

1844.    Has  insured  stock  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  600,0001., 

and  paid  in  losses  nearly  13,000?. 

Patrons. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Westmorland. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mornington. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Torrington. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abercrombie. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wellesley. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Beauclerk. 
W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Newton  Park,  Somerset. 
Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  Bart.,  Dumfries. 
Hon.  Wm.  Gage,  Westbury  House,  Hants. 
C.  R.  Colville,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural   Society,   &c,    Lullington  Hall,    Stafford- 
shire, <fcc.  &c.  tfec. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
letter  (postpaid),  addressed  to  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  Strand,. 
London  ;  or  from  the  Agents  in  the  country. 

Henry  Flower,  Secretary. 

LIFE    ASSURANCE. 
rpHE   BRITISH   MUTUAL   LIFE  ASSURANCE 
J-    SOCIETY  entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involv- 
ing the  contingency  of  Human  Life.  ' 
Prospectuses,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Office,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Charles  James  Thicke,  Resident  Secretary, 


VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE 
No.  18,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET, 


COMPANY, 

CITY. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 

Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 

B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 

John  Knill,  Esq. 

Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the- 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratray,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


A1 


LBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1805.— Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,   of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales   of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


P  inted  by  Wiliiam  Bhadbohv.  nf  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newiogton,  and 
F»HD»«ici!  M»M.rrr  Evan.,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoke  Newmeton,  ho.h 
in  tho  county  ot  Middlesex,  Printer.,  at  thcit  office  in  Lombard-street,  in 
thePreclnct  of  Whltefriare,  in  the  City  of  London :  and  publish eo  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'.,  Covent  Gar- 
den  in  tu.e  said1  county,  where  all  Advertisement,  and  Communicatu  n9 

are  tobe  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  AveuiT  16,   18J6. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  34—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST 


[Price  6d. 


Aari.  College,  Ci  -cncc  ter 

—    l.b-u-er.onndi-lnnif    - 
AgilouHuro  and  '.he  alienees  - 
Bread,  wife:  men  led 
Ctleadar,  horil^ul  ut:-l 
ColleKP.  8grl.,  Cirencester 
Crops  In  Mid  Loiliim 
h  rai  ii  [rig,  deep  and  ah  .How     • 
Draining  pipes.  pjk>hb 
Flax  Improvement  Soc. 
Food,  value  of  foijtio  a9 
Fruit  tree  borders 
Grapes,  late,  to  prese  ve 
Haddo  House  Gardens, noticed 
Hailstorm,  the  lam      -    566  b, 
Heath  land,  to  reclaim     • 
Heating,  Po'maise 
Hoare'b  Vine  iiil'ars 
Labourer's  condition,  to  improve 
tare1  es,  when  to  fell 
Lily  of  the  V.Uey  ■  -        - 

Measure  wmk,  grain 
Mid -Lothian,  o-ops  in 
Orchids,  sale  of 
Paris  Hort   Show 
Pastures,  eld,  to  inoculate 
Peacrcp  -... 


571  b 

5  0c 

569  a 

669  a 

A- 7  c 

571  t> 

571  b 

*7l    b 

574  t> 

b:z  i 

set  c 

565  c 

667  c 

567  a 

567  b 

569  c 

563  a 

5*6  c 

570  c 

666 -j 

t6B  b 

(71  a 

671  6 

SC7  c 

5-6  c 

5«5  t 

572  a 

Plantlrg  sleeps           -         -         -  'GSa 

Plan's,  proper  ippir e  for          -  66ta 

PblmailK  heating                -         -  663  a 
Potato  dineaso      •  -         -     663  e,  5  6  6 

—  S'ioC  no  pievjr.live  of      -  666  a 

—  moisture  tSe  causu  of  •  666  a 
Poa'.oes  on  peat  soil         -        -  666  a 

—  (prouting  tf,  no;  cnusgd 

by  rain         ...  666  b 

—  ruuitiiute  for           -        -  667  c 

—  What  to  do  wi  h              -  .'72  a 

—  to  sore    -        -        -        •  5o3  c 

—  pulling  up  ih?  haulm  -  563  c 
Potato,  nrgmic  comp.tunds  of  5*4  c 
Po:ato  Tinipj  -  -  -  664  d 
Hutty,  to  Eoiten  ...  666  6 
Sayings'  banks  ...  572  a 
Steeps,  tn  plane  -  -  -  S66  a 
Taylor's  Village  Tales,  lev.  -  657  a 
Thips  m'nutlislma  -  -  6Gi  6 
Tip  tree- hall  firm  -  -  -  573  0 
ViJac tables,  to  improve  -  -  565  b 
Village  Tales  rev.  -  567  a 
Vine  pillars,  Hoaro's  -  -  565  c 
Vinei  iff.  to  g:vo  air  to  -  -  665  6 
Yorkihtie    Agri.    Soc,  —  lima, 

use  of  572  c 


GRAND  METROPOLITAN  DAHLIA  AND 
PLANT  SHOW,  in  the  Grounds  of  the  GRECIAN 
SALOON\  City-road,  where  there  are  splendid  Rooms  and  co- 
vered Walks  for  several  thousand  people,  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  14th  September.  Schedules  and  particulars  at  the 
Horticultural  Agency  Office,  420,  Strand.  Prizes  much  the 
same  as  usual,  Ten  in  every  principal  Class. 


ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS.— 
GRAND  FLOWER  SHOW,  FETE,  AND  BAZAAR  DES 
FLEURS,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  August  24th  aud 
25th,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  to  relieve  those  NURSERYMEN  and 
FLORISTS  who  suffered  so  severely  by  the  late  dreadful  HAIL- 
STORM. This  Fete  cannot  fail  of  proving  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  season,  being  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  honouring  the  Gardens  with  his  presence.  The  Right 
Hon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  several  other  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  will  also  give  their  presence  and  support 
to  tho  undertaking.  The  collection  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c, 
will  be  arranged  under  spacious  Tents  and  Marquees,  gener- 
ously furnished  on  this  occasion  by  the  firm  of  Staff  &  Sons 
of  Lawson-street,  Dover-road.  The  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c,  are 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  several  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Amateurs,  aud  the  various  Nurserymen  and  Florists  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  and  elsewhere.  Also,  to  aid  the  charity, 
several  Amateurs,  &c,  have  offered  to  send  choice  specimens 
of  Flowers,  &c,  to  be  sold  in  the  Gardens,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  added  to  the  Fund.  To  add  to  the  festivity  of 
the  scene,  Lieut.-Col.  Williams  has  kindly  offered  the  Band  of 
Her  Majesty's  2nd  Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  also 
gratuitously  proffered  by  Col.  Bouverie,  will  promenade  the 
grounds  during  the  two  days.  All  the  various  attractions  of 
the  Gardens  will  also  be  given,  viz.  the  View  of  Naples  and 
Vesuvius,  splendid  Menagerie,  Calypso's  Fairy  Grotto,  Illumi- 
nated Gothic  Bridge,  Conservatory,  Promenade  Concert,  terrific 
descent  of  Signor  Farinelli  in  his  Dragon  Car,  and  grand  Erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  which  takes  place  at  9  o'clock  precisely. 
Doors  open  at  One.— Admission  2s. 


DAHLIA  SHOW. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  following  Prizes 
for  DAHLIAS,  open  to  all  England,  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Fifty-sixth  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  on  Northern- 
hay,  in  the  City  of  Exeter,  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  September 
next. 

FIRST  CLASS.— 24*  Blooms.— Entrance,  One  Guinea. 

First    Second!  Third   Fourth    Fifth 
Prize.     Prize.     Prize.     Prize.     Prize. 


If  4  Entries,  3  Prizes. 

5  ,,        3      ,, 

6  „         4     „       . 

7  „        i     „       . 

8  ,,         5      „       . 


S.  d. 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 
5 
5 


£ 

4 
4 

4 
0l4 
0  4 


s.  d. 

2  0 

3  0 
3  0 
3  0 


1 
2 

0|2 


1  0 

2  0 
2     0 
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SECOND  CLASS.— Seedlings  of  IS45,  3  Blooms,  Certificates.— 

Entrance,  Five  Shillings. 
THIRD  CLASS.— Seedlings  of  1S4G,  1  Bloom,  Certificates.— 
Entrance,  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
All  Entries  to  be  made,  and  money  paid,  at  the  Librarian's, 
Mr.  Spreat,  2G3,  High-street,  Exeter,  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
September,  after  which  time  Double  Entrance.  No  Entrance 
to  be  made  after  the  I6th  of  September.  The  Regulations  for 
the  Show  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Spreat,  the 
Librarian.  T.  Wm.  Gray,  Honorary  Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.— 
A  GRAND  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 
OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND,  will  be  held  at  the  ROYAL 
VAUXHALL  GARDENS,  Birmingham,  in  the  spacious  TENT 
recentlv  erected,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  Aug.  27,  and  on 
FRIDAY,  Aug.  28. 

The  Committee  have  made  arrangements  which  will  ensure 
the  safety  of  all  Specimens  sent  for  Exhibition. 
Alexander  Poi-e,S 
Alfred  Paul,         >  Hon.  Secretaries. 
George  Moore,      j 
Schedules  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
Hands  worth ;    or   to    Mr.  «George    Moore,   Perry  Barr,   near 
Birmingham. 

GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Strong  Plants £1    Is. 

With  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
JACKSON  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing, viz. : 


Each— s.  .d 
Sipbocampylus  coccineus 

(in  flower)         . .        . .     3  G 
Barnadesia  rosea  ..    3  6 

Basella  violacea  . .         . .     5  0 
Begonia  sp.  fuchsioides. .  15  0 


Each— s.  d. 
Anemone  japonica  . .  10  0 
Cestrum  aurantiacum. .  1  G 
Comarostaphylos     arbu- 

toides 3  G 

Deutzia  Mexicana  . .     3  6 

Habrothamnus       corym- 
bosus,   or  fasciculatus, 

true         2  0 

Habrothamnus  elegans   .    2  0 
lochroma  tubulosa        . .    3  6 
Jasminum  aflfine  . .         ..     5  0 
„      Bidwilliaa  . .    5  0 

,,      prtecox     . .        . .    5  0 
,,       undulatum         . .     7  6 
Piuus  Devoniana,    seed- 
lings, 4  inches  . .        . .  10  G 
Platycodium  grandiflorum  2  0 
Taxodium  sempervirens, 

10  inches  . .         . .  10  6 

Ditto  ditto,  20  inches    . .  25  0 

Alona  ccelestis     . .        . .     16 

Backhousia  myrtifolia  . .     5  0 

Clematis  smilaxifolia     ..     7  6 

Crowea  canaliculata      ..     7  G 

Epacris  dubia       . .         . .     5  0 

,,      miniata    . .         . .     5  0 

Fuchsia        L'Esmeralda 

(Mellez)  . .        ..36 

,,      Napoleon  (do.)  ..     5  0 

,,      Scaramouche  (do)    3  6 

Hypocalyptus  ubcordatus    5  0 

Prostanthera  retusa      . .  10  6 

Salvia  gesneriflora         ..     3  6 

Also  the  undernamed  in  collections,  the  selection  of  kinds 
being  left  to  T.  J.  :— 

100  choice  free  flowering  Cape  Ericas,  of  distinct  sorts  £5    0  0 
50      do.       Camellias  do.  7  10  0 

20      do.       Epacris  (including  miniata)       do.  1  10  0 

20      do.      Azalea  indica  do.  1  10  0 

A  reference  or  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents.— Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey. 

FLOWERING  BULBS,  &c. 
T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Autumnal  Price  Current, 
-*— *  No.  26,  is  to  be  had  on  prepaid  application  to  Mr.  George 
Rajjn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 


Chirita  sinensis 

,,      zeylanica. . 
Columnea  crassifolia     . . 
Cryptophragmium  venus- 

tum  

Cuphea  miniata  .. 
Eranthemum  variabile . . 
E  volvulus     purpureo-cce- 

rulea 
Franciscea  acuminata  . . 

„       augusta 

,,       hydrangaeformis 
Gesnera  gardenia?flora  . . 
Hoya  Cunningharaii 
Hydrolea  spinosa. . 
Ipomoea  teinata  .. 
Justicea  Macdonaldii     . . 
Manettia  uniflora 
Pleroma  Benthamiana  . . 

,,       Kunthiana 
Porphyrocomalanceolata 
Ruellia  macrophylla 

(strong) 

„  ,,       (in  flower) 

,,      maculata. . 

,,      montana 
Van  Houttea  calcarata. . 
Whitfieldialateritia 


5  0 
7  G 
3  G 

5  0 
7  6 
3  6 

7  6 

2  G 
15  0 

7  6 

5  0 

5  0 

3  G 
5  0 
3  G 
7  6 
3  6 
3  6 
7  6 

5  0 

7  6 

2  6 

3  G 
3  G 
5  0 


CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year  Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 
Youell  and  Co.'s  Stock  of  the  above  magnificent  hardy  tree 
will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country  or  the  Continent, 
either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and  they  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Planters  in  general  to  the  fact  that  those  they 
offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close  pits,  but  fine 
sturdy  plants,  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage,  and  such  as 
have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  for  several  years  in  this 
the  most  eastern  point  of  England,  proverbial  for  its  excessive 
cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 
in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at  the  present 
season. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

4  „  135.  „ 

5  „  ..         ..    ' 305.  „ 

6  „          1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 
measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across  605.  „ 

A  few  fine  specimen  plants  IS  iuches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .         . .     18s.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  . .    30s.        „ 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  . .        . .     I8s.        ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  . .     12s.         ,, 
For  particulars   ol   Fuchsias,    Verbenas,   Pansies,   Chrysan- 
themums, Camellias,  «fcc,  see  advertisement  of  the  8th  inst. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  22. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA.  — A  few 
sets  of  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in 
Australia  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  may  still  be  procured  by  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Botanical  Bookseller,  45,  Frith-street, 
Soho,  London.  These  plants  are  all  named,  and  include  many 
rare  species. 


WILLIAM  MAY  having  collected  his  this  year's 
crop  of  the  following  SEEDS,  and  the  present  season 
being  proper  for  their  being  sown,  begs  to  offer  them  on  the 
following  terms,  viz. —  Per  packet. 

s.  d.        s.  d. 
Antirrhinum,  collected  from  20  finest  named  sorts  2    6 
Cineraria,  collected  from  best  sorts  of  the  season.  2     6  and  5    0 
Calceolaria,  collected  from  Usher's  and  King- 
horn's  celebrated  sorts        2    G    ,,    5    0 

Pansy,  collected  from  all  best  named  flowers    . .  2    6    „    5    0 
Hollyhock,    collected  from  upwards   of  50  fine 

named  sorts 26,,    50 

The  above  may  be  had  in  London,  of  Warner  &  Warner» 
Cornhill :  in  Manchester,  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place  ; 
and  of  W.  M.,  Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  post  free. 


AURICULAS. 

HSILVERLOCK  begs  to  offer  his  entire  stock  of 
•  the  above.,  consisting  of  upwards  of  500  pots  in  a  healthy 
state,  for  20J.,  cash  ;  also  40  Ripley  Queen  (succession)  Pine 
Plants. 

Auricula  seed 2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Cineraria  do 10  „ 

Geranium,  20  seeds        . .         . .         ..10  „ 

Delphinium,  the  finest  perennial  vars.  2    6  ,, 

Pansy         10  ,, 

St.  Paul's-road  Nursery,  Chichester,  August,  1846. 


PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORA. 
A  LEXANDER  CHRISTIE  begs  to  offer  the  above 
^  beautiful  showy  Herbaceous  Plant  recently  introduced 
from  China,  and  which  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be 
universally  cultivated— price  ISs.  per  dozen,  or  2s.  per  single 
plant.    Likewise — 

Hydrolea  spinosa     ..- 5s.  0<i. 

Ruellia  montana       ..         ..         ..         ..3     6 

Ruellia  maculata s    G 

Statice  puberula i    q 

Seline  shafta  i     q 

The  above  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country  on 
the  remittance  of  a  Post-office  order  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents.— Maidenhead  Nursery,  Berks,  August  22. 

j\/r OUNT  ETNAT(HoYLE7s)T3Ti1i7"extraordinary 
i-*J-  flower,  without  exception,  is  the  brightest  aud  most  strik 
iug  Geranium  ever  offered.  It  has  obtained  Four  Prizes— two 
at  Chiswick,  one  at  the  Royal  Botanic,  aud  one  at  the  Royal 
South  London  Exhibition— the  ouly  times  it  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition,  when  it  was  always  admired  by  gazing  thou- 
sands. The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Report  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  31,  1845:  — "Mount  Etna.  A 
flower  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  •  the 
lower  petals  are  of  a  deep  rosy  red  ;  the  top  petals,  which  are 
velvety  in  texture,  have  the  black  spot  sun-ounded  by  a  broad 
margin  of  crimson  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  well  formed  and  of 
considerable  substance."  Free  bloomer  and  the  habit  excel- 
lent.—Plants  11.  Is. 

ISABELLA  (Hoyle's).— This  flower  also  obtained  a  Prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  when,  in  the  same 
Report,  the  following  description  will  be  found  :— "  Isabella 
has  remarkable  fine  top  petals  of  deep  velvety  maroon,  with  a 
narrow  margin  of  pink  ;  centre  light  with  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lower  petals  of  a  rosy  purple."     Habit  first-rate,  an 

extraordinary  free  bloomer,  and  well  suited  for  exhibiting 

Plants  10s.  Gd.  each.     The  two  taken  together  11.  10s.  .' 

W.  M.  possesses  a  few  strong  Plants  of  last  year  (that  his 
present  stock  has  been  cut  from),  which  will  make  good  Plants 
for  stock,  or  fine  Specimens  for  Exhibition.—  Mount  Etna  21  ->s  - 
Isabella  11.  Is.  *     '* 

The  Trade  will  be  allowed  25  percent,   when  three  of 
each  so>  t  are  taken  at  once. 

f&F  A  correct  and  well-finished  coloured  Engraving  of  Mount 
Etna  and  Isabella,  executed  by  Mr.  Holden,  Artist  to  "Pax- 
ton's  Magazine,"  from  the  flowers  exhibited  at  Chiswick  sent 
in  return  for  12  postage  stamps,  which  will  be  allowed  to' Pur- 
chasers. 

The  following  new  varieties  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last 
season  by  their  respective  raisers,  may  be  had  correct  to  name 
at  the  following  prices.  The  entire  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller' 
who  will  carefully  send  a  distinct  variety,  21.  per  dozen.  The 
selection  left  to  the  purchaser,  31.  per  dozen. 

MILLER'S— Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas,  Phillida  Au 
rantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Paragon,  Snmye,  Turk,  Phoenix,  Turban 
Alba  Rosea,  Olimpia,  Turclr  r:na,  Alba  Superb,  Fairy  ;JUU' 
beam. 

BECK'S — Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Desdemona,  Rosy  Circle 
Sunset,  Isabella,  Margare%  Othello,  Z<.nobia,  Mustee,  Bellona' 
Arabella,  Favourita,  Bella. 

HOYLE'S— Augusta,  Lord  Morpetb,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Alice,  Revenge,  Cid. 

R.  CATLEUGH'S— Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington 
Sunbeam,  La  Polka.     DRURY'S— Pearl,    FOSTER'S— Orion.' 

N.B.  Good  Plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and 
after  the  15th  October  next. 

All  the  other  new  varieties  that  have  been  sent  out  the  last 

two  or  three  years,  can  be  had  at  U.  Is.  per  dozen  : such  as 

Pompey,  Titus,  Champion,   Sarah  Jane,  Rosetta,    Cid,  Nabob 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  &c. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Seeds,  100  for  10s. ;  50  for  5s. ;  25  for  3s. 

W.  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  August  22. 


ROSES. 

yr  ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  just  published  a 

•  »     new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 

for  the  Autumn  of  1S46,  and  Spring  of  1S47,  which  they  will  be 

proud  to  furnish  gratis  on  application. 

Parties  having  already  favoured  W.  Wood  and  Son  with  their 

commands,   will  receive  copies  of  the  above  in  due  course 

N.B.— The  Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom." 

Woodlands  Nursery,Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex, Au<>\22. 

NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 
T     MYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
O  •   of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out : — 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100  30s. 
„  Mammoth,  very  large  . .  . .  „  Z0s. 
„       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer     „      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         21s". 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants  for  fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  August  22. 

FINE  BOURBON  ROSE,  "QUEEN  OF  THE 
VIRGINS."— About  100  plants  of  the  above  splendid  new 
Rose  at  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,  to  5s.  each,  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  authorities  to  be  the  best  Rose  of  its  class 

Fine  strong  plants  of  Rose  Devoniensis,  La  Reine,  Triuin 
phant,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Laffay,  Saffrano,  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  Odorata,  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  other  fine  sorts  in 
ptts,  ISs.  per  dozen.  Siphocamphylus  coccinea  2s.*6tf.  •  Fuchsia 
Acantha  2s.  Gd.,  Newberry's  Delicata  2s.  Gd.*  Fa'irbalrn's  do 
2s.  Gd.,  Lady  Sale  2s.  Gd.,  Splendida  Is.  Gd. ;  FBlygala  Dalmail 
siana  3s.  Gd. ;  Scarlet  Geranium  Honeymoon  is.  6d.,  Beck's 
Mustee  5s.,  Marc  Antony  5s.,  Ball's  Maria  2s.  Gd.  ;  new  Black  ~ 
Wallflower  (splendid)  2s.  each,  A  first-rate  collection  of  Pinks 
ready  for  delivery  first  week  in  September ;  alsb  a  few  pairs  of 
Matthews'  Enchantress  Pieotee  10s.  Gd.  per  pair. 

Orders  for  the  above,  accompanied  with  a  remittance,  ad- 
dressed to  E.  F.  Fairdairn,  Florist,  Wands*svorth-road7  will- 
receive  prompt  attention. — August  22, 

3*.  :■!•£   ,«'.^  : 
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NiW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS.  • 

WID\-\LL'S    PANSY    «OPHIR.»— The    finest 
7.         .,,-_.  Hans*  ever  vet  cultivated;  perfect  form, 
rtfi^'SS5SK3J  an  extra  large'Kze.    Plants 

°  WlTA^L4enpETtrXlX-^YLPH."-A  most  remarkable 
Ji,-  ;™mbinin»  perfect  shape,  habit,  size,  colour,  and  a 
™?oTeBWoomer  ftisa  very  distinct  deep  , glossy  rose.  The 
ffiffwas  exnibited  at  the  Cambridge  Horticultural  fhowjfor 
£^succY»ive  months-April,  May,  June,  and  July  of -the 
^ent  "ear-being  greatly  admired,  and  extra  prizes  awarded 
Srt  For  the  iLt  tw o  months  it  has  had  upwards  of  500  per- 
^fflowers  on  it  at  one  time.  Plants  ready  to  be  sent  out  on 
the  1st  of  September  at  Ss.  6iZ.  each. 

S.  W.  also  offers  the  following,  in  strosg  plants  4— 
Pochsia  Acantha  (Dick-  s.  d.  I 

ion)         -.        ••  7    6    Cuphea  strigulosa 

Mrs.  Lane  :Lane) . .  5    0  1  Cyanotis  axillaris  . .  2 

'    Napoleon  (Salter)..  5    0  i  Euthales  macrophylla  .  .1 

'     San°pareil(Touell).  3    6  !  Hindsia  longiflora  alba  .  15 

Serratifolia  (Veitcb)  2     6     Hoitzia  coccinea  .  .         ..  I 


1    6 

6 

e 
o 


Auamanda  cathartiea 
Aphelandra  cristata  . .  3 
Bonvardia  flava  ..  ••  1 
Begonia  coccinea  .  •  2 

Cassia    corymbosa   (true 

variety) 1 

Calceolaria  floribunda  . .  1 
Ceanothus  divaricatus  . .  1 


Hydrangea  japonica  (true)  1 
Rondeletia  speeiosamajor  3 
Tropseolum  Lobbianum  .  2 
Tabernamiontana     coro- 

naria  pleno  . .  .  •  3 
Thunbergia  chrysops  . .  1 
Veronica  Lindleyana  . .  2 
gpeciosa  .  •  1 


""Is  "w" takes  thiTopportunity  of  announcing  that  he  has  just 
harvested  his  choice  Pansy  Seed  in  fine  condition,  which will 
be  sent,  postage  free,  in  packets  of  2s.  Od.  each,  or  3  packets 
for  6s  The  amount  to  be  forwarded  in  postago  stamps,  or  by 
Post-office  order.— Grantchest;r  Nursery,  Cambridge. 

C"  U  T  H  I  L  L'S  ^PREPARElT" STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS— The  British  Queen,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Elton  Pine  Strawberry  plants,  either  for  plantmg  m  pots  or 
Planting  out.  Warranted  to  bear  a  good  crop  next  year,  as 
per  hundred.  Also  J.  C.'s  splendid  Clove,  named  "  Cuthul's 
Prinre  of  Denmark,"  scarlet  Clove ;  and  a  beautiful  French 
yellow  Picotee  :  at  12s.  per  dozen.  -,„»„<;=„, 

The  above  will  be  in  fine  order  to  be  sent  out  the  1st  of 'Sep- 
tember-Direct to  James  Coram.,  Florist  and  Forcer,  Cam- 
berwelL  near  London. 


<"pHlfi  VICTORIA  £RBGINA.— Seeds  af  this  splendid 
J-  new  Aquatic,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  beautiful  pink, 
and  30-inches  in  circumfer«Bce,:muy  beihad  of  the  undersigned, 
with  directions,  at  20s.  per  packet  of  five  seeds.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  it  requires  a  temperature  of  about  80°, 
and  must  be  grown  as  Nelumbiums  and  other  Aquatics,  in 
earth  and  water.  A  Leaf  of  this  extraordinary  plant  may  be 
6eeu  on  application  to  James  Caster,.  Seedsman  and  Elorist, 
238,  High  Holborn,  London. 

",.'-  A  new  Catalogue  of  Bulljs  will  be.pltblished  in  a  fewidays. 
ST.  6 .will  forward  it  prepaid,  on  application  as  above. 

JAMES  POTTER,  Collector  of  Ferns,  "Wild 
Obcbtds,  <fcc,  2,  Blake'sarow,  Raveusboroe  Walk,  Dept- 
ford  Kent,  devotes  bis  whole  attention  to  the  Collection  and 
Sale  of  the  various  FERNS  and  ORCH1DBOUS  PLANTS 
(which  he  obtains  from,  their  natural  localities),  and  will  be  happy 
to  supply  any  Species  to  order,  or  to  wait  upon  Gentlemen  at 
any  time  at  their  own  residences,  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, with  an  assortment  of  Plants  for  choice.  Numerous 
Gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  cultivate  these 
beautiful  families  of  plants,  in  "  Wabd's  closed  cases"  and 
oiherwise,  obtain  their  plants  from  James  Potteb  ;  and  he  is 
allowed  to  mention  the  names  of  several  who  are  well  known 
Botanists,  as  References.  J.  P.  engages  to  furnish  Collectors 
with  genuine  and  perfect  specimens,  accurately  named.  The 
Prices  of  the  Plants  vary  from  3cZ.  each  to  about  Is. 

BECK'S    SEEDLING    GERANIUMS  OF  1845.— 
The  whole  Set  of  Ten  for  «.  4s. 
LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 
The  whole  Set  of  Ten  for  50s. 
Priced  Catalogues  of  Geraniums  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded qratis,  on  application  to 
Plymouth,  Aug.  22.  William  E.  Resdle  and  Co. 


FOREIGN«HEET  GLASS,  &c. 
n  JARVJS  has  a  livestock  of  FOREIGN  SHEET 
KJ  •  GLASS,  in  cases  of-all  sizes,  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND, 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Also  BRITISH  SHEET  GLASS  of 
the  various  substances.  Small  Glass,  *kc,  on  the  lowest 
terms.  For  ready  money  only,  at  his  old  established  Window 
Glass  Wabehoose,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from 
.Regent-street. . 

SEEDS;— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(Bv'Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the   Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Prieed  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seedsare  always  ready,  and  ma 
be  had  on  application. 


WILLIAM    LACEY  &  SON,    57,   Broad-street, 
Bibmingham. 
NET  CASH  PRICES  OF  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS, 
Per  Foot. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted). 


V*N  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
V  ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,'  Florist  to  the  Kins,  Ghent, 
Bel-ium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRfEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz.-12  varieties,  10s. ;  2o  varieties  16s  ; 
£  varieties  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Geobge  Rahn,  52, 
Sark-lane.  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
vTvah  Hoctte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
me  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardners'  Cl,romcU, 
12th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants  :-"  They  are  of  every 
tint,  froi  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
Irreen  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their effect 
m  masses— "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
£>vve?s1o  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
ftadiT  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  184o,  is  the  following 
a^nxiT  of  this  flower:-"  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemena  blooms  from  the  open 
-round;  thev  were  hybrids  of  various ,  colours  and  although 
Somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
thev  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
shoVed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
In  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  bv  the  Dean  of  Manchester  ma  late  Number. 

N  B  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

B"    ECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845.                  . 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth.  

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  «  TORENIA  ASIATICS?' 
5s.  each  ;  and  the  following  Select  Plants^-    _    ^ 
Inches. each. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
"Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Perdozen £J  }J    J) 

05  1  10     O 

ioo    ::::: ■■ •    *10  ° 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.        ^^^^^ 


WOODLANDS   NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,   NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  select  Plants : 
s.d. 


-10  6 


Select  Plants . 

Inches,  each, 

Rhynchospermumjas-        s.  d. 

I      minoides    . .        » .    6 —  7  G 


Abelia  rupestris  . .  . .  3  6 
iEgiphilla  grandillora  . .  3  6 
^schynanthusBoschianus  5  0 
Barleria  spectabilis  . .  2  6 
Bouvardia  flava  ..    16 

Calimeris,  new  hardy  spe.  2  6 
Oestrum  aurantiacum  .  -  2  6 
Chirita  sinensis  . .  . «  2  6 
Cryptomeria       japonica, 

"  Seedling  Plants"..  42  0 

Cuphea  cordata  . .        . .  10  6 

,,       miniata  .  •        •  ■    2  6 

Echitessplendens7s.6<2.  to  21  0 

Franciscea      hydranga- 

formis         . .  10  6 

,,         Lockhartii   - .     5  0 

Gesnera  Geroldiana      . .    16 

Hindsia  violacea  . .    3  6 


Ipomcea  Broadleaziensis. 
Iochroma  tubulosa, 

"  flowering  plants  "    . . 
Justieia  Macdonnelliffi  . . 

„       velutina 
Lisianthus  Russellianus, 

in  bloom 
Lobelia  longiflora,  "pure 

white  fragrant " 
Medinillaerythrophylla  . 
Mirbelia  illicifolia 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba. 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana  . . 
Pterostigma  grandiflora . 
Ruellia  macrophylla 
Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

"in  flower"      . .        . .    2 
Weigelia  rosea    . .        . .  21 
Per  dozen. 
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GLASS  FOR  SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. — 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  <fec,  may  be  had  at  Jims 
Beojuei's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  -—In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
ihd.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  5ci,per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz„  coarse, 
5?d.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
ki.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.     A  discount  to  the  Trade. 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
±  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3£d.  to  5Jd.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick  s,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

"J>  For  Ready  Money  only. 


Azalea  Indica,  in  choice  varieties  . .        . .  12s.  to  18s. 

Bo.         do.     new  and  superb  do.  . .         . .  24s.  to  36s. 

Fdchsias,  fine  varieties,  strong  blooming  plants    6s.  to  \is. 

Do.         superb  new,     do.        do 18s.  to  3Us. 

Chrysanthemums,  50  choice  varieties     . .        . .     Vs.,  to  18s. 
With  each  order  will  be  presented  a  proportionate  number 
of  plants  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 


CAMELLIAS. 

A     VAN    GEERT,    Nukserysian,   Ghent,  Belgium, 
•         begs  to  offer  to  Amateurs  and  the  Trade — 


Calystegiapubescens, 

strong         ....  1^- 
Plerostigma    grandi-    g_  ^  g  I  ^  ^     _  _        -]u 

DipLdenia       crassi-  j  Evolvulus  purpurea  coe-    ?  g 

^tniirerbornLi^  5  0  ^  ^nanthuspulcher: !  21  0 

Rothmanii.    6-5  0    Abelia  floribunda  ■• 

AUamandaverticillata  9-5  0         „      rupestns  . ..  10  o 

grandiflora  12—  5  0    Ixora  coccmea,  fine,  per 
Elbe's  sanguinea  plena  9-50,      doz.  24s.  . .        ■■    -  b 

Rnndeletil     =peciosa  Iochroma  tubulosum      . .     5  0 

major  .  ■  ■    «-  S  0    Whitfieldia  lateritia, 

Aohelexis     purpurea  strong     . .        . .        ■■    » 

Pgrandiflora  .-    6- 3  6  ,  Cytisus    longiracemosus, 

Echites  melaleuca  ..    9-36.      fine  ..        ..       ...    1  6 

Epacris  miniata      ..     6-5  0    Siphocampylus  coccineus, 
Cnphea  cordata       ..     6-10  6        strong      ..        ...         ..     ^6 

BuelUa  macrophylla.  24-  5  0    Viola  arborea  alba         . .    7  6 
A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Wa.  Jas.  Errs,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  August  22. 

FUCHSIA  "CORALLINA." 

LTJCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co.,  will  send  out  strong 
plants  of  this  very  distinct  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
variety  on  the  1st  of  September  next,  at  10s.  6d.  each.  The 
tube  and Sepals  are  of  a  bright  coral  scarlet  colour,  fine  glossy 
texture,  and  very  great  substance  ;  the  corolla  is  a  deep  blue 
much  deeper  than  that  of  "  F.  Exoniensis."  It  obtained  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  Regent's-park  on  the 
SOUi  of  May  last,  the  highest  Medal  (the  Third  Silver)  offered 
by  that  Societv  for  Seedling  Fuchsias,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mire* The  following  extracts  from  the  Gardeners?  ChronvM 
and  the  "Gardeners'  Journal"  will  convey  some  idea  ot  its 

"^A  sTedling  Fuchsia  from  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince, 
named  '  Corallina,'  to  which  a  Third  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
is  a  verv  large  and  highly-coloured  variety  ;  tube  and  sepals  ol 
a  brizh't  rosy  scarlet,  with  a  deep  purple  corolla  ;  the  colours 
are  verv  brilliant ;  the  sepals  are  rather  long,  but  the  flower 
contrasted  with  the  foliage  is  very  brilliant."—  Garde-Mrs  O/iro- 
nide.  Man  'lird,  1846. 

■  Th<-  III.  8.  was  given  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Co.  for  a  re- 

lalled  '  Corallina ;'  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  old- 

rRfhio-Htfllina:,  but  it  is  of  very  large  size;  the  flower,  from 

tjJe  ip-x  cfthe  berry  to  that  of  the  stigma,  which  is  notunu- 

^rcrailt'  pfrjMlked,  be'ng   somewhere  about  four  inches  long. 

i^fiuft5  a;s0  xi"!  old-fashioned  colours,  bright  red  and 

f  >£uirfepaOT2n]  this  respect  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 

.>^w^^^wo)eJMS5?liD=■",  of  tne  Present  day."—  Gardc,<>.r*'  Jo'.'.r, <■.'.'. , 

•e  will  be  made  to  the  Trade  of  one  plant  over 
ree  ordered.— Exeter  Nursery,  Exc-ter. 


begs  to  offer  to  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 
100  best,  different  varieties  of  Camellias,  good  plants 

and  well-shaped  flowers        

150  do.  do.  do.  do.         . . 

100  Camellias,  flowering  plants,  mixed,  of  running 

sorts         •        ••      .  • 

100  do.  do.  larger  plants 

Carriage  free  to  London. 

His  General  Catalogue  of  Plants  may  be  obtained  on 

application 


£.  s.  d. 


11 


10 
12 


DUTY    OFF  GLASS. 

C  REEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
VT  ic  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  "material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
It  5s  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  T\  atts  s, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  lrade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

'  STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

HETLEY  and  CO.  have  at  present  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  16  oz.  SHEET  GLASS  (superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  Foreign)  in  100  feet  boxes,  swell  adapted  for  general 
Horticultural  purposes,  in  sizes  about  9—7  and  10—8.  Net 
cash  price,  3d.  per  foot.  A  reduction  on  1000  feet.  Glass  Tiles 
8s.  per  doz'en.— 35,  Soho  Square,  August  22. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


R. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.  per  dozen. 
HALL  begs  to  advise  the  early  arrival  of  his 
Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  at  his 
Foreisn  Warehouse,  63,  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor- 
Fquare?  facfng  the  Chapel.  The  DOUBLE  ROMAN  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  and  if  planted  immediately, 
will  flow-er  at  Christmas.  Printed  lists,  with  prices,  names, 
and  description  of  the  flowering  of  H3  acinths,  may  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


TJINE-APPLE   PLANTS.- 


,. — For  Sale,  a  number  of 
i     fine,  healthy,  fruiting,  PINE-APPLE  PLANTS,  perfectly 

free  from  insects,  viz.—  ■„,,.. 

3  Montserrats. 
50  Queens. 


18  White  Providences. 
30  Black  Antiguas. 
15  Antigua  Queens. 

6  Muscow  Queens. 

8  Black  Jamaicas. 


16  St.  Vincents. 
1  Russian  Globe. 
1  Otaheite. 


Beside"from  70  to  80  SuceS6ion  Plants  and  Suckers. 

Apply  to  Thoma3  Gow,  Steward,  Wallington,  near  Morpeth, 

or  to  Mr.  Heelet,  Gardener  there,  who  will  be  ready  to  show 

the  Plants.— Wallington,  August  22, 1846 


FRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  <fcc,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  j  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served for  family  use,  incl-ding  extras,  amachine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  CoorEE,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerken  well,  London 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 

GLASS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
RAIN  OE  HAILSTONE.-A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot— Apply  at  the  fcast 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-strcet,  Goodmans- 
fields. 


J. 


WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &e.,  Gloucester- 

"  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  <fcc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J  Weeks  &  DAT  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  :  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  4c,  in  great  variety.  . 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 

GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse 
Boildebs  and  Hot-watee  Appabatds  Manofactubeef. 
Danver's-street,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  ot 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr  TrtEN- 
bu-ll,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Bleu- 

""SgSt^Sd^-I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erected  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  I  hai  e  seen.  1 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 

"plansMd  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


34—1846.] 
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"DOYAL   BOTANIC  SOCIETY   OF   LONDON.— 

JCV  EXHIBITIONS  IX  1847.—  The  Fellows  of  this  Society 
are  informed  that  the  days  fixed  for  the  Exhibitions  of  PL  AN"  T  S 
»nd  FRUIT  next  season  in  their  Garden  in  the  Regenr's-park, 
areWEDXESDAY,  MAY  the  12th  ;  WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  the 
9th-  and  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  the  7th,  1S47.  The  Council 
take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  the  Growers  of 
Plants  and  Fruit  for  their  exertions,  and  inviting  them  to  com- 
pete again  on  nearly  similar  terms. 


C.  Sowebby,  Secretary. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1816. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tonus,      Sept.    1-HorUouttuial  ?  »■*■• 

Fiudat,  —     *  -Botanical °  '•"■ 


fact,  the  last  121,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
must  necessarily  be  expended  for  a  hot-water  ap- 
paratus, and  we  know  the  great  expenses  of  fitting 
pipes.  We  do  not  think  that  troughs  for  bottom- 
heat  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  pipe  for  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
provided  and  fixed,  including  expenses  of  elbows, 
unions,  boiler,  fixing,  bricks,  building,  boiler- 
chamber,  &c,  for  less  than  double  the  sum.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  since  the  heat  distributes  itself, 
the  expense  of  distribution  is  saved.  Mr.  Meek 
practised  no  economy,  and  we  believe  that  an  ap- 
paratus to  answer  the  purpose  might  be  put  up  for  !  practical  application  of  it, 
half  the  sum  ;  but  Mr.  Meek  wishing  his  stove  to  ■ 
be  a  kind  of  model,  spared  no  expense.  Of  the 
economy  of  its  working  there  is  as  little  doubt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  stoke-hole  is  provided 
by  Mr.  Meek,  nor  is  one  required.  By  careful 
packing  and  building  of  the  walls  and  roof  no  heat 


will  be  varied  according  to  the  objects  and  caprices 
and  purses  of  men.  One  individual  builds  a  plain 
brick  house,  another  stuccoes  it,  a  third  coats  it  with 
stone,  and  a  fourth  enriches  it  with  carved  work  and 
gilding.  Yet  each  of  these  buildings  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  mere  house  as  well  as  the  other.  So 
it  will  be  with  Polmaise  heating  :  all  sorts  of  con- 
trivances, from  a  simple  brick  arch  to  a  costly  stove 
and  complicated  fittings,  will  no  doubt  be  put  in 
use  ;  and  one  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
other.  All  that  we  are  concerned  iu  is  to  have  ex- 
plained the  principle  of  Polmaise,  and  shown  the 
"it.  Everything  beyond  that 
"we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  correspondents — for 
the  present. 

mentioned   with 


We   have,  on  a  late   occasion, 


We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
plan  of  Polmaise  Heating,  carried  into  effect  by 

Mr.  Meek,  and  we  trust  that  the  details  are  such  as  escapes  ;nto  the  open  air,  except  the  small  amount 
will  enable  any  one  in  possession  of  a  little  inge-  that  raQ;ates  from  the  furnace-doors,  which  is  too 
nuity,  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  peculiar  case.  At  all  incon5iderable  to  deserve  serious  attention.  It  will 
events,  intelligent  builders  and  hothouse  warmers  a]so  be  seen  tnat  the  fire_place  is  covered  in  with  an 
will  know  exactly  how  to  proceed. 

The  cost  of  this  apparatus  may  be  stated  thus  :— 


£1  10 
1     1 


0  11 

1  0 


2  15    0 


C  1-inch  slate  ventilators 

6  i-inch  ditto  for  sides,  each  lfoot  square  . . 
Half  a  hundred  dnchess  slates,  for  roofing 

cold  fine 

400  bricks  to  make  cold  flue .  ■  •  •  ■ 

3  i-inch    cast-iron    plates,    with    rabbits, 
"  making  IS  super,  feet,  13  lbs.  to  the  foot, 

at  18s.  percwt ■•••• 

2  Sylvester  doors  and  damper,   set  of  are 

bars,    wroughtiron    evaporating  dish, 

5  feet  by  4  feet :• 

(My  own  cost  S>.  16s  M.,  from  a  mistake  in 

the  substance  of  the  plate.) 
230  fire  bricks  (Stourbridge),  and  clay  for 

setting 

1500  bricks  for  building  stoves,  air-chamber, 

Chimney,  &c. .... '"' 

Double  roofing  of  hot  chamber,  with  duchess 

and  i-inch  Valencia  slate,  with  sawdust 

between •  • 

Labour  for  building,  say 

Total !£»12 

There  are  various  ways  of  economising  this  cost. 
Fewer  bricks  might  be  'used ;  many  of  the  items 
would  be  requisite  if  hot  water  was  employed 


;  favour  the  removal  of  the  Potato  tops  when  they 
are  first   attacked  by  the  disease.     Although  we 
cannot  say  that  we  possess  much  further  iuforma- 
•  tion  concerning  the  advantage  of  that  practice  in 
|  cheeking  the  murrain,  yet  we  have  nothing  to  report 
!  to  its  disadvantage.     The  time  that   has    elapsed 
,  '  since  our  own  experiments  were  commenced,  is  far 
Tins  enables  heat  to  pa»s  off  into  the  .  ^         conclusion.     We  have,  how- 

hot-air  chamber  quicker  than  it  would  if  the  roof  of  ,  J    g"J  the  who]e  ^  potatoes 

J  Pth      left  in  the  -round  where  the  tops  were  pulled  up, 


iron  plate. 


,-ents  all  possible  escape  of  gaseous  matter  into 
house — a  circumstance  whichrequires  tobe  carefully 
guarded  against.  But  for  many  purposes  such  aprecau- 
tion  is  needless  ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  hundred 
forms  of  house  in  which  occasional  warmth  only  is 
required,  w  hich  may  be  very  well  warmed  by  an  old- 
fashioned  brick  oven,  heated  by  faggots  burnt  in 
the  inside. 

These  points,  however,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 


Fig.  1.  Plan  of  house,  showing  cold  air  entrances,  cold  air 
drains,  hot  air  chamber,  and  entrances  for  air  into  the  house, 
with  furnace,  chimney,  and  direction  of  currents  ;  a,  a,  cold 
air  entrances  covered  at  pleasure  with  a  horizontal  lid 
outside  the  house  ;  b,  b,  cold  air  drains,  covered  at  pleasure 
with  sliding  covers  made  of  slate  ;  c,  c,  entrances  for  hot  air 
into  the  house,  which  may  liiewise  be  covered  at  pleasure  with 
doors  sliding  along  the  face  of  the  pit ;  d,  furnace. 

Fig.  2,  Section  of  house,  showing  bottom  heat  chamber,  cold 


air  drains,  and  direction  of  the  currents  ;  a,  entrance  for  cold 
air ;  b,  cold  air  drains  ;  e,  bottom  heat  chamber. 

Fig.  3. — Longitudinal  section  of  house,  showing  hot  air  cham- 
ber, furnace  built  of  Stourbridge  brick  and  surrounded  with  2 
inches  of  sand,  and  covered  over  with  a  half- inch  iron  plate  in 
three  widths  ;  the  cistern  is  made  of  iron,  4  inches  deep,  in  two 
divisions,  and  fed  through  a  pipe  from  above  ;  the  roof  has  a 
cavity  to  be  filled  with  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat ; 
c,   entrance  for  hot  air  :  d,  furnace. 


look  betterin  some  cases  than  where  the  tops  re- 
main, and  in  no  case  worse.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
they  are  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  the  flesh  be- 
coming firmer,  and  "the  water  escaping  through  their 
sides. =  In  fact,  they  are  ripening,  while  those  to 
which  the  straw  remains  attached  are  as  watery  as 
ever.  These  are  decidedly  points  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  pulling  up  the  haulm.  We  also  find  that 
the  Freuch  are  reporting  favourably  of  the  plan. 

If  the  disease  in  this  crop  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  atmosphere,  the  advantage  of  removing 
the  stems  becomes  intelligible  ;  nor  does  it  matter 
in  practice  whether  the  injurious  matter  is  repre- 
sented bv  moisture,  or  miasm,  or  the  vitiated  juices 
of  the  P'otato  plant  itself.  In  any  such  case  the 
stems  and  leaves  will  absorb  it  or  convey  it  down 
into  the  Potatoes,  there  to  act  upon  tissue  in  an 
altered  and  hishlv  susceptible  state.  The  removal 
of  the  stem  and*  leaves  prevents  this  effectually. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  mowing  off  is  so  good 
as  actuallv  pulling  up  the  infected  stems. 

It  may"  seem  premature  to  speak  at  present  of 
storina-  the  crop  for  winter.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  those  who  are  alreadv  anxious  to  be  informed 
upon  that  point.  We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  an- 
nounce that  of  all  the  experiments  that  were  tried 
last  year,  nothing-  answered  so  well  as  cold.  In  the 
presence  of  a  low  temperature  the  chemical  changes 
connected  with  the  disease  cannot  go  on  ;  and  we 
entertain,  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to 
keep  Potatoes  in  a  temperature  of  35'  they  would 
remain  perfectly  safe.  It  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  many  persons  that  Potatoes  left  in  the  ground, 
especially  in  cold  heavy  soil,  remained  all  the  winter 
Ions  without  the  disease  making  progress.  Indeed 
we  "ourselves  had  specimens  in  March,  from  which 
all  the  diseased  parts  had  rotted  out,  leaving  a  large 
portion  sound,  but  honev-conibed,  Cold  was  to  all 
appearance  one  of  the"  great  causes  of  this  ;  but 
not  the  onlv  one.  Exclusion  of  air  was  also  lm- 
\  portant,  and  this  was  tolerably  secured  by  leaving; 
i  the  Potatoes  in  the  ground. 

That  moisture  was  fatal  to  the  Potatoes  was  rtue ; 
but  it  was  moisture  combined  with  warmth  and 
exposure  to  air.  That  mere  wet  exercised  go 
lEJailesS  influence  was  shown  by  what  happened 
to  Potatoes  thrown  into  bog-holes  ;  they  were  pre- 
served in  the  water  better  than  if  they  had  not  been 
immersed.  That  access  of  air  was  very  detrimental 
was  manifest  in  what  were  called  ventilating  pits, 
which  aggravated  the  evil  they  were  intended  to 
cure,  whenever  the  temperature  rose.  Xo  venti- 
lation could  be  more  perfect  than  where  Potatoes 
were  packed  dry  and  clean  iu  sacks,  standing  in  an 
open  shop,  and  yet  we  all  know  how  much  the 
finest  samples  suffered  in  those  situations. 

For  these  reasons,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
leave  land  occupied  all  winter  with  an  underground 
crop,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  we  recom- 
mend Potatoes  to  be  clamped  on  the  following  plan. 
Select  a  piece  of  land  well  shaded  by  trees  or  on 
the  north  side  of  a  building,  or  in  the  coldest  place 
that  can  be  found,  to  which  the  sun  has  no 
access.  Then  form  the  clamp  by  making  a  floor  of 
earth  of  any  convenient  size.  Upon  it  spread  the 
Potatoes  iu  a  single  layer,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Cover  them  well  with  earth  trampled  firm  ; 
then  form  another  layer,  bed  it  well  in  earth  as 
before,  and  thus  go  on  till  the  clamp  is  finished  in 
the  usual  form.  Over  all  place  earth  to  the  thick- 
ness of  2  feet,  banking  it  up  well,  treading  it  firm, 
and  sloping  it  at  an  angle  of  4.5°. 

A  clamp  thus  formed  will  consist  of  Potatoes  and 
earth  thoroughlv  mixed ;  there  will  be  no  access 
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low  as  is  practicable.     It  will  be  much  better  than   arrived,  of  course  destroying  the  b^Stv  of  ftTlZt        Pubescent  egs,  remote,  clear  ochreous  ;  posterior  cox* 
remnvino-  ,h,  ,r™  f„  *i»KW  „r  other  buiIdins?s.  ■  ni1    G.  G.  °*    S  tne  Pemty  0f  the  P,ant—    approximating  ;   thighs    broad  ,    tibia*    clavate      tarsi 
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removing  the  crop  to  stables,  or  other  buildings,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  frost,  which  indeed 
would  do  no  harm  if  it  reached  Potatoes  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  recommendations  made  last  year  as  to  this 
point  were  not  dissimilar;  except  that  greater 
importance  was  attached  to  dryness  than  it  de- 
served. No  doubt  Potatoes  then  clamped  with 
lime  and  sand,  or  with  turf  ashes,  or  charcoal  dust 
were  saved  where  others  perished  ;  but  in  truth 
earth  of  any  kind  will  soon  become  dry,  and  remain 
dry  with  such  precautions  as  we  have  recom- 
mended. In  a  low  temperature,  and  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  air,  the  chemical  changes,  be  they  what 
they  may,  which  result  in  the  rot  of  the  Potato 
cannot  possibly  go  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
practically  important. 


We  publish  elsewhere  a  report  of  the  meeting 
held  on  Monday  last  to  consider  what  means  can  be 
devised  to  assist  the  sufferers  in  gardens  from  the 
late  hailstorm.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  subscription  has  been  opened,  which  promises 
to  be  considerable. 

PROPER   REPOSE    FOR   PLANTS    UNDER 

ARTIFICIAL  TREATMENT. 
It  is  well  known  to  most  people  that  plants  under 
artificial  treatment  cannot  exist  in  good  health  Ion" 
without  a  period  of  repose,  and  therefore  various  direc" 
bons  have  been  given  respecting  the  proper  treatment 
ot  them,  both  as  regards  their  maturation  and  rest  •  or 
in  other  words,  the  proper  state  in  which  a  plant  should 
be  previous  to  its  resting  season,  and  how  that  rest 
should  be  produced. 

One    person    recommends    withholding    nioislure  ■ 
another  advises  as  much  exposure  as  possible  to  solar 
influence  ;  a  third,  close  confinement  and  high  tem 
perature  ;  a  fourth,  full  exposure  to  the  open  air,  with 
all  its  vicissitudes  ;  a  fifth  says,  confine  the  roots  and  re- 
tard over-luxuriance  ;  a  sixth,  divest  the  plant  of  a 
portion  of   its  roots  annually  j    a  seventh  says,  pro- 
long the  growing  season  by  encouraging  early  growth  ; 
and  finally,  an  eighth  says,  thin  out  the  top  freely. 
i\ow  all  of  these  directions  may  be  very  proper  when 
rightly    applied,   and    some    under    peculiar    circum- 
stances, but  what  is  the  young  beginner  to  make  of 
such  conflicting  du'ections,  any  one  of  which,  if  applied 
m  excess,  is  well  known  to  be  injurious,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  various  organs  and  wants  of  plants  are  so 
accurately  adjusted  by  nature  to  each  other,  as  to  pro- 
duce one   harmonising  whole.      For   instance,  if  the 
plant  be  placed  m  an  unfavourable  situation  as  regards 
some  of  the  elements  requisite  for  its  health  (light,  air 
or  shade),  or  if  it  receive  an  excess  or  a  want  of  others' 
(heat  water,  or  cold),  then,  iu  proportion,  will  disease 
or  ill-health  ensue  ;  while,  on  the  contrary    there  are 
many  gradations  compatible  with  health,  and  yet  some 
disproportions  observable  upon  the  whole  ;  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  particular  case,  such  as  vigorous 
growth  or   a  stunted  habit,  or  over-fruitfulness— these 
all  tend  to  modify  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant  :  and  it 
maybe  laid  down  as  a   general  rule  that  that  plant 
which  is  between  the  extremes  of  leanness  and  obesity 
is  in  the  most  proper  state  for  resting ;  for  the  least 
tendency  to  the  one  state  or  the  other  must  be  at   the 
future  expense  of  either  growth,  bloom,  or  fruitfulness 
.But  how  is  a  proper  state  of  repose  to  be  attained  » 
neat,  cold,  moisture,  drought,  light,  shade,  and  air,  are 
necessary  agents  (so  far  as  climate  and  atmosphere  are 
concerned)  for  promoting  health  and  vigour,  and  are 
ail  requisite  in  various  proportions  (according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant),  some  under  particular  circum- 
stances for  adjusting  the  habit  of  the  plant  ;  for  in 
tropical  climates  the  rainy  season  occurs  when  the  sun 
is  nearest,  and  consequently  spring  and  summer  are 
combined  in  one,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  drv  season 
answers  the  same  end  as  a  low  temperature  does  in 
colder  climates,  by  withholding  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently    suspending     vegetation;     therefore,    if   the 
plant   belongs    to    the    stove,    withholding    moisture 
gradually,    both    from   the    soil    and    atmosphere   for 
a   short  time,   and    admitting   plenty    of   solar    light 
and     heat     are    the    most     natural    modes   of   rest- 
mg  such  plants.     Again,  while  natives  of  the  extreme 
tropics  are  subjected  to  such  extreme  changes,  thev  are 
also  in  general  much  better  suited  for  withstanding  long 
drought,  soon  recovering  and  becoming  vigorous  on  th! 
return  of  moisture  ;  while  natives  of  a  milder  climate, 
neri,h   t       ""*        /T^  greenhouse  P'^ts,   would 
vious  tl^i  n   a  muC?  leSS  drOUSht  ''  therefore  «  is  ob- 
weat  ea„  Hnne  fm?.tfeatale"t  ,is  inapplicable,  and  that 
great  caution  should  be  used  when  the  operation  is  per- 

ueuer  plan  to  place  such  plants    n  a  cooler  sitmtinn 

their  roTPe,d  ^  SUP1>1*  of  m°ist^  b^sl ghtly  from 
their  roots  ;  but  then  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 

Sria  ITCu  ng  as  thwb  no  «^  °f  **%£ 

matured,  they  should  be  subjected"  to  a  p7r  od  ofts 
oil  er-vise  the  blooming  season  becomes  disturbed  which 
I.  mdeed  apparent  by  some  of  the  shoots  producing 


ENTOMOLOGY 
The  Potato    Thrifs   (called   by  Linnaeus,   Thrips 
minutissmia).— Everything  connected  with  the  Potato 
has  become  of  such  vital  importance,  especially  in  dis- 
tricts where  it  ,s  the  staff  of  life,  that  any  facts  bearing 
upon  the   subject   are   interesting   to  the  public.     Mr 
Harness   observations   relative  to   the   Thrips   conse- 
quently led  me  to  examine  the  crops  in  various   allot- 
ments in  Oxfordshire,  where  I  chanced  to  be  at  the  time  : 
?h    m  tf™}^  are  the  results  of  my  inquiries.     On 
the  30th  of  July  some  diseased  leaves  of  Potatoes  were 
transmitted  to  me  from  Bicton,  and   I  found  several 
ochreous  larvte  of  a  Thrips  upon  them,  which  I  have 
now  reason  to  believe  is  the  Thrips  minutissima.  About 
noon  I  visited  several  allotments,  where  I  had  observed 
in  many  places  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  were  spotted 
On  digging  up  some  of  the  worst,  we  found  only  one 
diseased  tuber,  which  was  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  two 
more  the   following   day.     The  yield  was  small,  and 
there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  small  Potatoes 
not  larger  than  Peas  and  Beans. 

Upon  the  leaves  I  found  several  larvce,  and  one  per- 
fect Eupteryx  solam,  also  a  good  many  oval  white  eg"s 
singly  and  ,n  pairs,  on  the"  under  side  of  the  foliage;' 
hey  hatched  in  a  few  days,  and  were,  probably,  the 
larvae  of  Sceeva  balteata.  After  a  diligent  search,  I 
detected   the   larvie  and  pupa  of  the  Thrips,  together 

ri™™6  VneCtn£S?Ct>  amountinS.  Perhaps,  to  20  spe- 
c  mens.  The  Thrips  was  most  abundant  where  the 
plants  were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  invariably 
upon  leaves  in  perfect  health.  The  following  morning 
I  went,  between  8  and  9,  to  look  again  for  the  Thrips 
but  found  very  few ;  there  were,  however,  many  of  a 
minute  Smynthmus,  some  of  them  ochreous,  with  black 
eyes;  others  were  as  black  as  soot,  with  ochreous 
horns,  and  they  were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand. 
In  another  spot,  where  the  leaves  had  died/and  the 
haulm  was  spotted,  I  did  not  find  one  bad  Potato 
amongst  those  we  dug  up,  nor  a  single  Thrips  on  the 
green  leaves  of  a  few  healthy-looking  plants,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  self-sown  Potatoes  in  the  Wheat- 
stubble  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  affected  ;  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  the  Botrytis  upon  them.     When 

Lk!  fT  H,  me,  ?1  ti1e  6th  0f  AuS-  my  Potatoes 
looked  healthy,  which  they  did  up  to  the  9th,  with  a 
few  snots  upon  the  leaves  :  but  on  the  10th  they  were 
completely  blighted ;  and  the  haulm  was  rotten  in 
places  011  the  14th  Previous  to  this  I  looked  over  the 
foliage,  and  found  larvae  of  the  Eupteryx,  but  could 
detect  only  a  solitary  Thrips,  and  that  was  in  the  larva 


™r  s'10rt  a^  slender,  Particulate  ;  second  joint 
bladder-formed.  Fig.  3,  the  natural  size ;  fig.  4,  mae- 
mfied,  and  represented  flying.  S      '       g 

These  insects,althoughnotextensive  in  varieties  occa- 
sionally appear  in  vast  numbers.  On  a  former  occasiot 
I  described  and  figured  a  species  which  do™  much  mt 
chief  to  wall  fruit,  and  another  that  is  very  injur"n 
hothouses,  and  every  cultivator  of  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ravages  commuted 
by  one  of  these  little  creatures,  which  blights  the  leaves 
causes  them  to  shrivel,  and  destroys  the  plant  The 
1  Imps  being  provided  with  a  short  beak,which  it  thrustl 
hrough  the  cuticle  into  the  stalk  or -leaf,  extracts  the 
sap  ,n  the  same  way  as  the  aphides,  and  judging  from 
the  depredations  of  other  species,  there  can  bf  ittte 
doubt  that  the  Thrips  may  be  quite  capable  of  hijur  ng 
the  leaves  and  haulm ;  but  whether  it  causes  the  mischief 
which  Mr.  Barnes  attributes  to  it,  remains  to  be  proved 
We  sincerely  wish  he  may  be  able  to  establish  his  theory* 

thVt  ZUP  ia  °-DCe  rebeve  us  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  Potato  is  worn  out,  that  it  can  be  no  longer  de- 
pended upon  as  a  healthy  crop  ;  and  we  should  then 
know  where  to  look  for  a  remedy.  Possibly  this  Thrips 
revels  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Potato  blossoms,  as  il 
inhabits  the  flowers  of  the  Wallflower,  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum,  &c.  It  has  a  natural  enemy  in  the 
little  shnv.ng  brown  larva,  of  a  bug.  I  saw  one  which  had 
pierced  the  larva  of  the  Thrips,  and  ran  about  with  rt 
sticking  upon  its  proboscis.— Ruricola. 


.  This  larva  is  ochreous  and  shuttle-shaped;  (behead 
is  small  andoval,  with  a  minute  black  eye  on  each  side.and 
"  short  beak  beneath  ;  the  horns  are  twice  as  long  as  the 


— j  .Uv..v,uo  ftic  twite  as  lonjr  as  me 

head,  slightly  pubescent  and  4-jointed  ;  two  first  joints 
small  ;  third  egg-shaped  ;  fourth,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
others  united,  ovate  at  the  base,  and  attenuated  to  the 
apex ;  thorax  very  loDg  and  broad,  composed  of  three  seg 
ments,  the  first  trigonate,  the  angles  rounded  ;  the  two 
following  segments  forming  broad  bands  ;  the  abdomen 
is  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  composed  of  nine  segments 
conical  and  hairy  at  the  apex  ;  six  legs,  short ;  thighs' 
very  short ;  tibise  dilated  ;  tarsi  indistinct  or  wanting  • 
fig.  2,  magnified ;  fig.  1,  the  natural  size.  ' 

The  pupfe  are  also  ochreous,  but  when  they  change 
to  the  perfect  state  they  are  much  darker,  and  such 
atoms   that  they   are   not    easily  detected   under   the 
leaves  when  at  rest,  and  lying  close  to  the  midrib  or 
nervures,   but   they  run  about  actively  enough  when 
disturbed.     Thrips  minutissima  is  entirely  of  a  ferru- 
ginous or  ochreous  tint,  excepting  the  abdomen,  which 
is  brown  above,  with  ochreous  spots  ;  the  antenna;  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  head,  and  are  longer  and  slen 
derer  than  those  of  the  larvae,  and  six-jointed  ■  the 
joints  are  furnished  with  a  few  short  hairs,  the  basal 
one  is  nearly  concealed  ;  second,  stout,  obovate,  obtuse  • 
three  followiug,  subelliptical  and  more  slender  ;  sixth 
the   longest,  attenuated   to   the   apex,  and   appearing 
articulated  ;  head  depressed,  semi-orbicular,  with  three 
transparent  ocelli;    eyes    large,    black,    lateral,    and 
coarsely   granulated ;   rostrum   forming  a  short  beak 
under  the  inclined  face,  close  to  the  anterior  coxae  with 
palpi  and  mandibles,  the  bristle-like  maxilla;  pa'ssing 
through  the  rostrum;    prothorax  broader   than  the 
head,  transverse,  the  angles  rounded  ;  abdomen  uine- 
jointed,  broader  than  the  thorax,  elongate,  ovate  the 
apex  conical,  bristly,  and  furnished  with  an  incurved 
ovipositor  ;  wings  incumbent,  and  parallel  in  repose 
longer   than   the  body,  very  narrow,  lanceolate,  semi- 
transparent,  pale  tawny;  superior  the  broadest,  pubes- 
cent,  with  two  nervures,  costa  bristly;  inferior  margin 
and  apex  with  long  cilia  ;  underwings  with  one  nervure 
bristly,  and  ciliated  like  the  others ;  six  short,  stout" 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON 
THE*  POTATO*"    NlITR1TIVE    PORTIONS^" 
By  the  Eev.  Prof.  Hensiow. 
.  (Continued/mm p.  549.) 

All  animals  have  a  function  to  perform  which  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  preservation  of  their  life,  and,  indeed 
even  more  incessantly  importunate  than  the  reparation  of 
the  wasting  tissues  of  their  bodies-and  that  is  «  respira- 
tion       Now,  starch  and  other  ternary  compounds  may 
supply  us  with  the  material  which  is  especially  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  respiration,  quite  as  readily  (and 
perhaps  more  so)  as  we  may  obtain  it  from  any  of 
those  compounds  which  are  considered  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  protein.     The  material  to  which "i  now  allude  is 
carbon.    Every  time  we  inspire,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  fixed  in  our  blood  ;  and 
every  time  we  expire,  we  discharge  a  like  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbon  (obtained  primarily  from  our  food),  with  the 
oxygen  obtained  originally  from  previous  inspirations 
Ihis  carbon  may  have  been  derived  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  various  organic  matters,  whether  composed  of 
three  or  of  four  elements.     When  obtained  from  the 
former   class,   there   are   two    elements,    oxygen    and 
hydrogen,  that  become  superfluous  ;  and  when  obtained 
trom   the    latter,   the   same   two,   together   witha"the 
nitrogen,  are  also  superfluous,  so  far  as  the  function  of 
respiration  is  concerned.  .  These  superfluous  elements 
are   discharged   from   the* system,  either  in  their  free 
state,  or  in  various  combinations.     The  amount  of  car- 
bon required  for  the  function  of  respiration  is  extremely 
variable  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
l:uman  frame  may  be  placed.     In  cold  regions  it  is  very 
much  greater  than  what  is  needed  in  warm  climates  • 
and  under  active  exertion  a  much  larger  amount  is' 
necessary  than  when  we  are  comparatively  inactive. 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  stated  that  an  active  man  in  a 
temperate  climate  requires  daily  nearly  15  oz.  of  carbon 
(that  is  to  say  nearly  a  pound  of  this  element)  to  supply 
him    with   breath    and   warmth  sufficient   for  robust 
health  ;    whilst  a  delicate  female,  remaining  inactive, 
would  not  be  in  need  of  more  than  about  a  third  of  that 
quantity,  say  5  oz.     I  place  before  you  two  bottles,  filled 
respectively  with  Soz.  and  15  oz.  of  lamp  black,  which  is 
the  substance  nearest  to  pure  carbon  I  can  readily  com- 
mand; and  you  may  judge  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
daily  food  must  be  appropriated   for  the   support   of 
respirationalone.     You  will  recollect  that  this  amount 
ot  carbon  is  in  combination  either  with  two  or  with 
three  other  elements  when  it  is  introduced  into  the 
system  under  the  form  of  food,  and  consequently,  what 
you  now  see  is  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  matter  that  is  really  required  for  this  pur- 
pose.    I  do  not  find  that  the  limits  to  the  amount  of 
protein  requu-ed  for  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  have 
been  so  accurately  determined  as  those  to  the  carbon 
necessary  for  our  respiration  appear  to  have  been; 
but  as  it  is  stated,  that  not  more  than  4  or  5  ounces  is 
needed  by  active  men,  I  presume  that  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  this  material  may  be  all  that  is  really  neces- 
sary m  many  cases.     In  all  speculations  upon  what  is 
necessary  for  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  the  mate- 
rials essential  both  to  respiration  and  nourishment,  we 
must  not  omit  the  important  part  that  is  played  by  the 
digestive  organs.     These  are  so  variously  modified  in 
diflerent  animals,  and  even  in  different  individuals  of 
the  human  .race,  that  some  organic  substances  which 
aitord  a  wholesome  diet  to  one  person  prove  noxious  or 
even  deadly  poisonous  to  another.     The  speculations  we 
are  here  reviewing  presuppose  the  digestive  organs  to 
be  capable  of  decomposing  and  assimilating  the  particu- 
lar kinds  of  food  that  are  brought  under  discussion,  and 
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that  whatever    carbon   or  protein   they  contain  c;> 
be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  respiration  or  of 
nutrition  respectively. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  apply  these  speculations  to 
the  Potato,  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and  then  compare  it 
with  a  few  other  substances  of  a  vegetable  and  animal 
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nature.  In  order  that  you  may  the  more  fully  recog- 
nise the  composition  of  a  Potato,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  materials  it  contains  and  some  others  which 
are  either  closely  allied  to  these,  or  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  their  decomposition,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
Table  (A)  on  the  diagram  before  you ;  and  I  have 
also  placed  in  bottles  so  much  of  the  several  sub- 
stances themselves  as  the  analysis  of  a  Potato  weighing 
14  oz.  would  afford  of  each,  viz. : 

Water  10.3G  oz. 

Membrane 1.12 

Starch  2.24 

Gluten  0.28 

The  Potato  itself  has  been  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  a 
model  having  been  taken  of  it  in  wax  before  it  was 
placed  in  the  crucible,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  original  bulk  with  the  shrunk  appearance  of 
the  residual  charcoal  mass,  which,  by  calculation,  ought 
to  weigh  1.62  oz.  It  does  not,  however,  weigh  so  much 
by  several  grains  ;  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  having 
been  driven  off,  owing  to  the  somewhat  careless'manner 
in  which  the  preparation  was  made. 

On  the  diagram,  the  words  in  common  type  refer  to 
the  composition  of  100  parts  of  Potato  ;  whilst  those 
in  italics  refer  to  some  substances  which  are  closely 
allied  to,  or  may  readily  be  derived  from  those  in  the 
Potato.  The  words  in  italic  capitals  refer  to  the  com- 
position of  meat.  The  figures  in  brackets  are  such  as 
have  no  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  Potato. 
Table  A 


The  proximate  analysis  of  a  Potato  here  adopted  is  the 
one  which  was  given  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  (Nov.  8)  by 
the  Commissioners  deputed  by  Government  to  visit  Ire- 
land.    I  shall  call  it  the  Commissioners' variety,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  consider  it  as  affording  us  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  average  amount  of  the  chief  ingredients 
of  which  Potatoes  consist.     You  observe  how  large  a 
proportion  (74  per  cent.)  is  water ;  and  consequently 
that  there  is  only  20  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  composed 
of  the  three  chief  ingredients,  membrane,  starch,  and 
gluten.     When  the  Irish  are  stated,  on  the  average,  to 
eat  12  lbs.  of  Potatoes  daily,  they  are  consuming  very 
little  more   than  3   lbs.    of  solid  food,  the  remaining 
9  lbs.  being  water  only.     Whether  this  water  is  ab- 
sorbed with  sufficient  rapidity  into  the  system  to  leave 
space  for  the  reception  of  the  whole  12  lbs.  at  a  single 
meal,  I  am  not  capable  of  asserting  ;  but  I  have  been 
informed,  on  most  creditable  testimony,  that  a  certain 
Irish  schoolmaster  in  the  north,  who  makes  but  one 
meal  daily,  does  on  that  occasion  most  frequently  place 
before  him  and  eat  up  a  stone  weight  of  boiled  Potatoes 
(14  lbs.)   with   a  little   butter-milk.      If  he   uses   the 
commissioners'  Potato,  he  still  takes  in  very  little  more 
than  3A  lbs.  of  solid  matter  at  a  single  meal.     Startling 
as  the  account  may  appear,  we  are  assured  by  travellers 
that  individuals   among   the   Laplanders,    Samoyedes, 
Esquimaux,  and  other  northern  tribes,  can  devour  as 
much  as  a  stone  of  solid  fat  at  a  single  meal.    I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  bread  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural labourers,  when  working  very  hard,  are  able  to 
consume  daily.  They  eat  much  more  solid  matter  (exclu- 
sive of  the  water)  than  is  contained  in  a  stone  of  Pota- 
toes ;  but  then  they  do  not  eat  it  at  a  single  meal.  If  we 
now  consider  the  small  amount  of  gluten,  (only  2  per 
cent.)  in  the  Commissioners'  Potato,  a  stone   weight  of 
this  variety  would  not  furnish  so  much  as  5  oz.  of  pro- 
tein, the  quantity  we  are  taught  to  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary for  some  men,  when  making  active  bodily  exertion. 
The  deficiency  in  protein  we  may  suppose    to  be  more 
than  supplied  by  milk,  in  cases  where  fewer  Potatoes 
are  consumed.     It  is  clear  that  none  of  the  carbon  re- 
quired  for  respiration  could  be  spared  out  of  the  small 
quantity  of  gluten,  without  diminishing  the  fiesh-giving 
capabilities  of  this  tuber.     If  we  consider  the  starch  as 
supplying   the   carbon,  we  find  a  stone  of  the   Com- 
missioners' Potato  will  contain  about  2  lbs.  3  oz.  of  that, 
which  would  produce  very  nearly  1  lb.  of  carbon.    Now 
this  amount  is  more  than  sufficient  for   what   we  have 
supposed  to  be  the  maximum  demand  for  respiration. 
But  if  we  throw  together  both  the  membrane  and  the 
starch,  as  sources  for  supplying  the  carbon,  we  then 
obtain  nearly  1J  lbs.  of  this  element   for  respiration, 
which  is  an  amouut  far  more  than  sufficient   for   the 
purpose;  and  indicating  a  large  excess  of  food  to  have  been 
consumed  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  this  function.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  diagram 
for  the  statement  it  contains  of  the  composition  of  certain 
other  substances  noticed,  besides  those  found  in  the  Po- 
tato.   We  see,  by  the  left-hand  compartment,  that  dex- 
trine and  cane  sugar  have  the  same  composition  as  mem- 
brane and  starch,  and  that  grape-sugar,  which  by  fer- 
mentation separates  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  con- 
tains two  more  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or, 
as  we  might  otherwise  express  it,  two  more  equivalents 
of  water.    Whilst  the  left-hand  compartment  of  the  dia- 
gram represents  the  proportions  in  which  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  respective  elements  combine  to  form  the 
several  substances  alluded  to,  the  right-hand  compart- 


ment gives  us  the  actual  weight  of  each  of  these  elements. 
In  this  instance  the  calculations  have  been  made 
to  correspond  with  the  chemical  formulae,  though  you 
understood  that  chemists  proceed  in  a  contrary  order. 
They  first  obtain  the  weights  by  direct  analysis,  and 
then  establish  their  formulae  accordingly. 

To  the  right  hand  of  the  diagram  I  have  placed  the 
analysis  of  lean  raw  meat,  as  I  find  it  given  by  Liebig. 
Though  the  proportion  of  flesh  to  water  varies  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  meat,  the  quantity  of  water  always  present 
is  very  considerable.  It  happens  conveniently,  and  cu- 
riously enough,  for  our  present  purpose,  that  Liebig's 
analysis  contains  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  as 
the  Commissioners'  Potato,  so  that  we  have  26  parts 
per  cent,  of  solid  flesh  to  compare  with  the  like  quantity 
of  solid  vegetable  matter.  As  flesh  possesses  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  protein  (and  gluten  is  also  a 
modification  of  this  compound),  we  have  here  13  times 
as  much  nutritious  matter  in  the  meat  as  in  the  Potato. 
But  we  must  remember  that  any  animal  feeding  on 
meat  alone  would  have  to  obtain  the  amount  of  carbon 
necessary  for  its  respiration  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  large  portion  of  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  man, 
when  living  on  Potatoes,  needed  as  much  carbon  as  he 
might  obtain  from  the  membrane  and  starch  together 
(viz.,  10.6  parts  per  cent,  of  whatever  weight  he  may 
eat),  then  it  would  take  19.4  parts  per  cent,  of  the  like 
weight  of  raw  meat  to  supply  him  with  the  same  amouut 
of  carbon.  This  would  leave  only  6.6  parts  of  flesh  out 
of  the  whole  26,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  2  parts  of 
gluten  out  of  the  26  of  solid  vegetable  matter.  We 
thus  find  that  in  calculating  for  equal  weights  of  Potato 
and  raw  meat  (on  the  supposition  that  the  membrane 
and  starch  together  shall  be  wholly  consumsd  in  sup- 
plying carbon  for  respiration),  the  meat  must  be  con- 
sidered to  contain  about  3  times,  and  not  13  times,  as 
much  nourishment  as  the  Potato.  If,  however,  we 
consider  the  membrane  to  be  indigestible,  and  that  the 
starch  only  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  for  supply- 
ing the  carbon,  then  we  should  find  by  calculation  that 
in  equal  weights  of  Potato  and  meat,  the  latter  would 
contain  6|  times  as  much  nourishment  (proteiu)  as  the 
former,  (To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  late  Hail. storm. — We  have  just  read  that  it  is 
intended  to  have  a  grand  flower  show  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Garden,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  this  visitation.  Great 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Tyler,  the  proprietor  of  the  garden, 
for  allowing  the  use  of  the  grounds,  musicians,  &c.,free 
of  expense.  On  such  an  occasion  we  have  no  doubt  but 
there  will  be  an  immense  concourse  of  persons,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  a  good  revenue  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  plants.  One  or  two  tents  might 
be  arranged  as  a  floral  bazaar.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  very  great  number  of  plants,  as  we 
are  quite  sure  that  every  nurseryman  and  florist  in  the 
country  would  give  his  hearty  and  generous  assistance 
to  prevent  distress  amongst  so  many  of  his  brother 
tradesmen.  To  aid  this  movement,  we  should  feel 
very  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  from  151.  to  20/.  worth 
of  plants  ;  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  believing 
that  a  very  large  sum  might  be  collected — as  every  one 
who  "  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  another"  will  lend  his  help- 
ing hand  in  furtherance  of  so  praiseworthy  an  object, 
to  alleviate  the  distress.  Let  us  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  take  this  matter  into  serious  consideration, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  render  all  the  assistance  in 
our  power. —  William  E.  Rendle  S[  Co. 

To  Soften  Hard  Putty  (see  p.  550). — If  any  of  your 
readers  will  send  me  a  sash-frame,  with  putty  as  hard 
as  a  stone,  any  day  between  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  may  have  it  back 
on  the  following  day  at  noon,  with  all  the  putty  clean 
from  the  wood,  without  any  charge.  By  my  method  it 
is  not  necessary  to  move  the  bars,  if  they  are  in  a  situa- 
tion to  be  got  at ;  with  a  single  dressing,  which  a  boy  12 
years  old  can  do,  and  in  a  few  hours,  all  the  putty  can 
be  removed,  and  with  as  much  ease  as  though  it  had 
not  been  laid  on  more  than  a  day — Hudson,  Neics 
Agent,  74 J,  Mark-lane. 

How  tolmprove  the  Size  of  our  Culinary  Vegetables. 
—  Great  zeal  is  manifested  in  raising  new  varieties  of 
culinary  plants,  but  improving  existing  sorts  seems  to 
be  quite  disregarded.  I  am  confident  that  a  vast  in- 
crease of  food,  &c,  may  be  obtained  by  managing  judi- 
ciously, and  systematically  carrying  out  for  a  time  what 
I  may  term  the  principle  of  increase.  Take,  for  in- 
stance,  a  Pea  ;  plant  it  in  a  very  rich  ground,  allow  it 
to  bear  the  first  year say  half  a  dozen  pods  only,  re- 
move all  others— save  the  largest  single  Pea  of  these, 
sow  it  the  next  year,  and  retain  of  the  produce  three  pods 
only,  sow  the  largest  one  the  following  year,  and  retain 
one  pod,  again  select  the  largest,  and  the  next  year  the 
sort  will  by  this  time  have  trebled  its  size  and  weight ; 
ever  afterwards  sow  the  largest  seed.  By  these  means 
you  will  get  Peas  (or  anything  else)  of  a  bulk  of  which 
we  at  present  have  no  conception.— .Dnmazo.  [Has 
the  writer  any  proof  of  this  ?J 

Giving  Air  to  Vineries Information  being  re- 
quested on  this  subject  more  in  detail  than  the  limits  of 
the  "  Calendar"  will  permit,  I  beg  to  state  that  cur- 
rents of  air  being  of  course  increased  in  a  considerable 
degree  according  to  the  amount  of  their  egress,  or  what 
is  commonly  termed  "back  air,"  it  becomes  a  grave 
question  as  to  what  length  this  shall  be  carried  in 
critical  periods.  The  supply,  it  must  I  think  be  ad- 
mitted, is  regulated  in  the  main  by  the  demand.  To 
put  a  case.     We  will  suppose  an  early  Cucumber  frame, 


period  the  first  week  in  March,  plants  growing  quickly, 
very  tender,  a  day  of  intense  sunshine,  with  a  cold  and 
cutting  east  wind,  or  rather  I  would  say  north-east. 
Now,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  some  85°,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  amount  of  air  is  admitted  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  down  the  atmospheric  temperature  as  low  as  85Q 
(beyond  which  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  venture), 
that  the  plants  must  suffer  by  the  cold  draught,  pro- 
vided  the  ordinary  means  of  giving  air  are  resorted  to. 
What   then   is  to   be  done  ?     Why   two  chances  only 
seem  to  present  themselves,  viz.,  the  one  to  prevent  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  heat  by  shading,  the  other  to 
riddle,  or  break  the  force  of  the  wind  by  some  mediate 
body.     Thus  gardeners  harg  mats  or  canvas  before  the 
aperture.  Early  forced  Vines  are  very  similarly  situated. 
But  here  I  may  observe  that  there  is  one  essential  point 
worth  noting; — In  our  dull  climate,  Vines  can  scarcely 
afford  to  lose  a  day's  sun.     Cucumbers,  however,  can. 
I   am  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  sys- 
tematically in  such  houses  for  such  extremes  of  weather, 
either  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  currents,  or  of  a 
more  intricate   or  circuitous  admission  of  air.     In  di- 
viding  the  currents,  closely  wove  wirework  would  be 
very  useful  for  this  purpose  ;  the  meshes  very  fine.    A 
length  of  this  might  be  hung  on  the  front  sashes  of  a 
greenhouse  in  a  few  minutes.     Perhaps,  however,  our 
present  mode   of  admitting  air,  by  sliding  back  and 
front  lights,  is  capable  of  further  improvement.     As  to 
ripening  Grapes,  I  say  admit  air  front  and  back  freely. 
If  the  currents  are  indeed  very  cold,  warm  them  by  a 
flue  or  pipe  as  they  enter  the  house.     If,  however,  the 
root  is  all  right,  I  would  forgive  a  puff  of  wind  now  and 
then.  It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  set  Vinery  outer  doors 
wide  open,  except  in  genial  weather. — "  The  Calendar." 
Fruit-tree  Borders. — The  criticism  of  the  anonymous 
"  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  on  my  description  of  a  fruit- 
tree  border,  calls  for  one  or  two  remarks  ;  this  corre- 
spondent makes  me  say  "  I  would  (or  did)  take  sods 
from  a  poor  neighbour's  pasture  to  save  my  own,  re- 
minding us  somewhat  of  Nathan's  parable  to  David." 
I  beg  to  say  that,  in  taking  sods  from  the  margin  of  a 
heathy  waste,  I  did  not  injure  a  single  individual  to  the 
value  of  a  farthing.     I  claim  to  have  as  tender  a  re- 
gard for  the  rights  and  property  of  ray  poor  neighbours 
as  any  man.     I  have  no  sort  of  preference  for  rough 
sods,  from  a  waste,  over  the  grassy  surface  of  an  old 
pasture  ;  the  question  was,  if  I  understood  it,  whether 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  strip  a  pasture,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  fruit-tree  border  ?     I  merely  related 
what  I  did,  in  order  to  show  that  stripping  a  pasture  is 
not  necessary.     In  stating  the  matter  I  said  I  retained 
6  or  7  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  old  border  ;  the  fresh 
sods  were  hacked   up  a  little  when  wheeled  in,  and 
mixed  with  the  reserved  earth.     However  valuable  the 
surface  spit  of  an  old  pasture  may  be,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  making  borders,  or  for  other  gardening  pur- 
poses (and  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  its  value), 
yet  it  is  not  every  pasture  that  would  answer  the  end 
in  view.     There  is  an  old  pasture,  that  lias  not  been 
ploughed  for  generations  past,   very  near  me  at  this 
moment,  and  yet,  such  is  its  texture,  I  should  value  its 
surface  very  low  indeed  for  any  gardening  purpose  ; 
and  still,  were  I  to  offer  100  guineas  au  acre  for  its  sur- 
face, I  could  not  get  it. — Quercus.     [There  is  a  little 
misunderstanding  here.     The  "Lord  of  the  Manor" 
regards  a  heathy  waste  as  "  a  poor  man's  pasture,"  and 
so  it  is,  however  bad  it  may  be.     The  main  point  for 
consideration  was,  how   to  imitate  sods  in  forming  a 
fruit-tree  border  ;  and  that  point  was  not  observed  by 
"  Quercus,"  who  only  substitutes  one  kind  of  sods  for 
another.] 

Inoculating  Old  Pastures.-^-Tuii  from  an  old  pas- 
ture is  the  best  material  for  fruit-tree  borders  ;  the 
only  objection  to  its  use  is  the  destroying  the  old  pas- 
ture. But  this  may  be  restored  to  its  original  state  in 
many  cases  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  one  year's  crop  of 
Grass.  The  method  by  which  this  is  effected  is  termed 
inoculating.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  the  purpose,  but  it  may  be  done  even  as  late  as 
October,  or  in  early  spring.  Having  fixed  on  the  field 
to  be  pared,  select  a  portion  where  the  Grasses  are  of  the 
best  quality,  as  well  as  freest  from  weeds,  to  inoculate  with. 
If  the  turf  taken  from  one  acre  of  ground  will  be  re- 
quired for  fruit  tree  borders,  another  half  acre  of  the 
selected  portion  will  be  required  to  inoculate  the  whole. 
Having  cut  up  and  carted  away  the  quantity  required 
for  the  garden,  then  let  the  selected  portion  be  mown 
quite  close  and  the  Grass  cleared  off  from  it.  Proceed 
now  to  pare  it  about  H  inch  deep,  laying  the  turf  in 
heaps  as  the  work  proceeds.  Then  let  the  whole  be 
chopped  quite  small,  if  not  larger  than  Walnuts  so 
much  the  better,  and  let  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  the 
old  tree  border  be  spread  over  the  ground  that  has  been 
pared ;  then  spread  very  regularly  the  chopped  turf 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  roll  it  down.  If  done  at 
the  present  season  the  field  will  be  green  again  before 
winter,  when  the  remaining  part  of  the  soil  taken  from 
the  old  tree  border  may  be  spread  over  it  as  a  top- 
dressing.  Early  in  spring  it  may  be  rolled  again,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  chopped  turf  has 
united  and  become  an  excellent  sward,  quite  free  from 
moss.  In  many  cases  the  turf  will  be  much  improved, 
and  produce  better  crops  of  Grass  than  previous  to  the 
operation. — James  Duncan,  Howich,  Aug.  18. 

Hoare's  Vine  Pillars. — After  some  failures,  I  have 
now  three  healthy  Vines  growing  out  of  two  of  Mr. 
Hoare's  Vine  pillars.  One  Vine,  two  feet  long,  a  Black 
Cluster  :  one  ditto,  4  feet  long,  a  Sweetwater,_  on 
the  same  pillar,  and  coming  out  of  the  same  opening  ; 
one  Vine,  6  feet  long,  a  Sweetwater  on  a  pillar  with- 
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out  another  Vine.  These  Vines  were  cut  down  last 
autumn,  so  that  the  whole  growth  above  mentioned  is 
of  this  year. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whitlington,  Oswestry, 
August  15. 

Planting  on  Sleeps. — The  following  method,  although 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  answers  perfectly  on 
precipices  where  no  other  mode  can  he  adopted.  With 
young  Oaks,  especially  if  tap  rooted,  it  answers  well.  I 
have  planted  steeps  composed  of  blue  clay  and  marl, 
with  an  iron  instrument  4  ft.  in  length  and  sharp  at  the 
point,  in  the  following  manner  : — A  hole  is  made  with 
the  instrument,  and  the  young  tree  is  thrust  into  it; 
the  hole  is  then  closed  up  again,  or  at  least  the  soil  is 
thrust  close  up  to  the  root,  by  inserting  the  instrument 
once  or  twice  in  the  ground  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
first  made  hole,  and  the  work  is  finished.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  Oaks  18  ins.  long  to  have  roots  2  ft.  in 
length,  all  of  which  have  been  inserted  without  having 
been  cut.  The  steeps  above  alluded  to,  where  at  one 
time  not  a  vestige  of  herbage  could  be  seen,  are  now 
clad  with  fine  young  Oaks,  as  well  as  underwood,  amply 
testifying  the  excellence  of  the  method  for  clothing 
naked  high  lands.  I  may  mention  that  some  of  the 
precipices  lie  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near 
Cotherstone,  a  humble  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  where  immense  quantities  of  Oaks  have  been 
felied  within. the  last  half  century,  some  of  the  trees 
affording  a  ton  and  upwards  of  bark. — A.  D.  A. 

Felling  Larch  Timber. — I  frequently  meet  with  per- 
sons of  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  time  for  thin- 
ning Larch  Fir  plantations,  with  regard  to  the  dura- 
bility  of  the  timber  which  is  used  for  rafters  and  other 
purposes.  Some  contend  that  those  felled  in  winter 
are  the  best,  as  the  sap  is  not  up,  and  that  the  turpen- 
tine remains  as  much  in  the  tree  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  that  as  the  sap  rises  it  only  brings  the  tur- 
pentine iuto  action.  Others  contend  that  the  turpen- 
tine rises  and  falls  with  the.  sap,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  in  summer  to  have  the  turpentine  in  the  wood. 
All  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  turpentine  in 
the  tree  when  felled.  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  with 
your  opinion  on  this  subject?— J.  E.  Somerset.— [We 
would  rather  elicit  the  experience  of  some  of  our 
foresting  friends.] 

Soot  no  preventive  of  Potato  Disease. — In  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1845,  I  planted  Ash-leaved  Kidneys, 
and  an  early  sort  commonly  called  No-blowers,  the 
former  in  my  garden,  the  latter  about  half  a  mile  from 
my  house  ;  both  sorts  of  Potatoes  at  each  place  came 
up  and  thrived  well  for  several  months,  and  promised 
fairly  for  a  luxuriant  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
following  I  had  my  chimneys  swept,  and  by  chance  I 
strewed  the  whole  of  the  soot  over  the  Potatoes  in  the 
garden,  thinking  it  would  serve  as  an  additional  manure, 
but  was  agreeably  surprised  that  it  not  only  acted 
as  a  manure,  but  the  haulm  and  foliage  retained 
its  former  appearance,  and  the  Potatoes  when 
taken  up  were  not  diseased,  while  the  others 
on  which  no  soot  had  been  shaken  were  more  or  less 
affected.  I  planted  the  same  ground  in  the  garden  with 
Potatoes  this  year,  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  action 
of  the  soot  would  prove  a  preventive  to  the  pest  this 
season  also  ;  but  to  my  disappointment  the  stalks  and 
foliage  showed  symptoms  of  disease  almost  as  early  as 
those  in  the  adjoining  gardens  ;  but  I  believe  that  if  I 
had  procured  soot  and  managed  them  according  to  my 
last  year's  treatment,  I  should  have  been  again  success- 
ful in  saving  my  crop.— John  G.  Pinney,  KUmington, 
near  Axmhisler,  Devon. 

Potatoes  on  Peat  Soil.— In  this  neighbourhood  the 
Potato  disease  has  appeared  this  year  in  pure  peat  or 
moss  land  as  well  as  in  every  other  description  of  soil. 
Last  year  I  had  Potatoes  free  from  disease  in  moss  land, 
while  they  failed  in  a  dry  gravelly  loam,  trenched  18 
inches  deep  ;  this  year  my  Potatoes  in  moss  are  already 
blackened,  although  planted  with  healthy  sets  grown  in 
moss  land,  and  although  I  took  the  additional  precau- 
tion of  powdering  them  with  lime  and  setting  them 
apart  from  the  manure.  The  failure  is  universal  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  seems  to  come  on  at  a.  certain  stage 
of  growth  of  the  plant,  for  each  luxuriant  field  in  suc- 
cession as  it  reaches  that  stage  blackens  and  decays. 
The  accounts  from  the  neighbouring  islands  are  most 
distressing,  and  I  fear  that  the  ensuing  winter  will  be 
one  of  great  privation  ;  for  the  poorer  classes  depend 
much  (as  in  Ireland)  on  their  Potato  crops  for  subsist- 
ence. We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  moist  close  wea- 
ther of  late.  The  fall  of  rain  in  July  by  my  rain-guage 
was  7-89  inches,  and  in  June  6.81  inches,  being  14  70 
inches  for  the  two  months.  The  fall  of  rain  for  the  two 
corresponding  months  of  1845  was  7-28  inches,  and  of 
1844,  8-45  inches.-  James  Forsyth,  Dunaclt,  Aroyle. 
shire.  i        hj 

Moisture  the  cause  of  the  Potato  Disease.— As  the 
disease  seems,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  for  two  months 
U04  inches  having  fallen  in  the  course  of  one  month), 

mj*}  mention  that  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  fall 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July,  by  which  the  land  was  ren- 
dered quite  unworkable.     On  the  10th  and  11th  a  still 

fl^rr  ,  ^?°U  place'  ^  which  many  fields  were 
flooded,  and  all  were  completely  soaked  ;  so  that,  to  use 
a   common   expression   amongst    farmers,   "the    land 

rnwi"°f  ,'ear  a.sPayr™-"  For  two  weeks  farther 
showers  tell  occas.ona  ly,  but  the  Potatoes  showed  no 
symptoms  of  disease  till  the  23d  and  24th,  when,  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  almost  the  whole  district  was 
affected.  In  most  cases  the  disease  showed  itself  on  the 
leaves,  which  were  covered  with  numerous  black  spots 
just  as  if  they  had  been  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  hot 


tongs  ;  and  beyond  the  part  that  seemed  so  burnt,  there 
was  a  part  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  that  appeared 
whiter  than  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  more 
numerous  and  whiter  hairs.  The  disease  does  not  seem 
to  be  confined  to  any  kind  of  Potato,  those  that  escaped 
last  year  being  as  much  affected  as  others.  Nor  has 
the  bringing  of  seed  from  an  unaffected  district  been 
any  preservation,  for  I  know  several  instances  where  this 
has  been  done  without  effect.  A  neighbouring  farmer 
brought  his  seed  from  Fraserburgh,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  the  disease  was  never  known.  His  field  was  the 
earliest  planted  in  the  country,  and  it  was  the  first  to 
give  way ;  and  it  is  now  so  far  gone,  that  the  smell  that 
comes  from  it  is  very  offensive.  Another  neighbour 
planted  some  of  the  same  cargo  in  a  piece  of  new  land 
where  Potatoes  were  never  grown  before,  which  were 
long  the  best  in  the  country, but  they  also  are  diseased; 
so  that  the  infection  does  not  come  from  a  tainted  soil. 
I  saw  that  my  own  Potatoes  were  giving  way  so  fast, 
that  I  found  it  advisable  to  take  some  of  them  up  for 
the  early  market.  I  have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Shaws  to  a  great  extent,  which  I  did 
very  carefully  ;  and  I  have  found  that  wherever  the 
leaves  are  affected  some  part  of  the  root  (I  mean  the 
root  that  draws  the  nourishment  from  the  earth,  not  the 
Potato  itself)  is  diseased.  Generally  it  is  the  lowest 
tier,  or  whole  of  roots  that  is  so,  and  often  the  upper 
parts  are  fresh.  This  is  the  case  where  the  disease  ap- 
pears only  in  spots  on  the  leaves  ;  but  where  the  whole 
stem  is  affected,  the  whole  root  is  diseased.  I 
may  also  mention  another  fact,  which,  though  not 
strictly  connected  with  the  Potato  disease,  may 
serve,  in  some  degree,  to  explain  it.  Shortly  after 
the  rain  that  fell  on  the  3d  and  4th  ult.,  the  leaves  began 
to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  with  the  Potatoes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  became  spotted  on  the  leaves,  which 
.gradually  turned  black  altogether.  As  soon  as  I 
noticed  the  spotting  on  mine,  I  examined  the  roots  of 
the  affected  stalks,  and  found  them  always  diseased  in 
some  degree  or  other  ;  and  when  the  whole  stalk  be- 
came black  I  found  the  whole  root  diseased.  I  have 
been  led  from  these  observations  to  reflect  on  the  advice 
that  has  been  given  us  to  cut  down  the  shaws  as  soon 
as  the  Potatoes  appear  diseased.  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  at  first  think  that  this  measure  would  do  any  good, 
and  have  not  practised  it.  But  I  now  begin  to  regret 
that  I  had  not  recourse  to  it  at  first.  I  think  that  the 
disease  in  the  lower  tier  of  roots  may  be  carried  through 
the  whole  plant  when  the  shaw  is  not  cut.  After  it  is 
cut,  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  where  it  is  fresh,  will 
naturally  push  on  a  new  growth,  and  into  this  new 
growth  the  disease  cannot  enter  from  the  infected  part 
of  the  root,  as  the  circulation  from  it  has  been  cut  off ; 
and  it  is  only  the  fresh  roots  that  will  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  new  growth. — Epistates.  [Rain  cannot 
be  the  cause ;  for  the  Potatoes  were  perishing  all  last 
winter  and  spring  in  forcing-houses,  and  the  disease  was 
certainly  begun  in  1844,  which  was  extremely  dry  and 
warm.] 

Potato  Sprouting  not  caused  by  Rain. — Having  read 
in  your  Paper  of  the  1st  of  August  that  half-grown  Po- 
tatoes were  sprouting  from  every  eye,  I  had  some  of  my 
own  dug  up,  and  found  it  to  be  the  case.  The  foliage 
appeared  most  luxuriant,  and  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  should  escape  the  visitation  of  1845. 
The  kinds  which  with  me  were  showing  this  early  ex- 
citability were  a  red  Kidney,  ripe  usually  in  October, 
some  Champions,  and  a  white  sort,  name  unknown,  ripe 
in  other  years  in  September.  In  the  above  sorts  this 
peculiarity  was  universal,  for  I  had  last  week  my  whole 
crop  taken  up.  That  this  early  sprouting  of  the  eye 
of  the  Potato  did  not  proceed  from  the  recent  rains  is 
evident,  because  in  this  place  we  had  no  rain  beyond  a 
few  slight  showers  during  the  whole  month  of  July,  nor 
until  the  5th  of  August,  when  there  fell  1  25  inch,  and 
it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  August  that  I  had 
my  Potatoes  examined.  In  many  cases  when  lifted 
they  presented  a  perfect  mass  of  newly-formed  fibres,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  tubers  were  extricated. 
The  circumstance,  however,  to  which  I  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  your  attention  is  this  : — That  in  the 
early  kinds,  the  foliage  of  which  is  dead,  there  is  not 
the  least  disposition  to  throw  out  shoots,  equally  with 
the  later  sorts.  I  have  had  all  dug  up,  and  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  I  mention  this  fact,  which  I 
authenticate  with  my  name  and  address. — Charles  W. 
Lloyd,  Vicarage,  Gosfield,  Essex,  Aug.  1  7. 

The  Potato  Disease  is  increasing  here  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Those  light  and  dry  soils  which  were  but  a  short  time  ago  con- 
sidered safe,  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  bad  as  any.  Mow- 
ing off  the  haulm,  or  digging  them  up,  is  now  practised. — Witney, 
August  12,  184.6. 1  last  year  planted  in  the  field  several  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes,  both  second  early  and  late  sorts.  All  of  these 
were  more  or  less  diseased,  with  the  exception  of  one  second 
early  variety,  called  the  Barbadoes  Kidney.  This  appeared 
entirely  free  from  the  prevalent  disorder ;  or  if  not  entirely 
free,  there  were  at  any  rate  only  one  or  two  Potatoes  of  a  sus- 
picious characterto  he  discovered  in  the  whole  sample,  consist- 
ing of  several  hags  ;  and  these  Potatoes  kept  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  the  table,  and  to  a  later  period  in  the  year,  than  any  of 
the  later  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  I  purchased  of  a 
neighbour,  in  November  last,  a  quantity  of  Jersey  Blues,  grown 
from  imported  seed,  which  proved  so  had  that  they  were  deli- 
vered to  me  at  Is.  to.  per  sack  for  pig-feeding.  From  these 
latter  I  had  picked  out  those  which  appeared  quite  sound,  to 
the  amount  of  about  1  sack,  and  (in  spite  of  the  oracular  de- 
nunciations of  yourself  and  others)  had  them  planted,  by  way  of 
experiment,  in  ground  which  had  been  broken  up  from  pasture 
the  year  before  (i.  e.  spring,  1845),  and  had  borne  a  crop  of 
badly  diseased  Potatoes !  The  Barbadoes  Kidneys,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  planted  on  pasture  land,  then  for  the 
first  time  broken  up.  Now  the  fact  that  has  astonished  me, 
and  of  which  I  seek  the  solution  is,  that  of  all  the  Potatoes  I 
have  grown  this  season  (and  I  have  eight  or  nine  different 
sorts),  the  Barbadoes  are  the  worst,  and  the  Jerseys,  picked 
from  so  badly  diseased  a  lot,  and  grown  in  ground  from  which 
a  badly  diseased  crop  had  just  been  raised  (for  they  were 


planted  in  December  or  January),  have  proved  of  all  decidedly 
the  most  exempt, — to  present  appearance  entirely  exempt  from 
disease !  I  may  further  remark,  that  these  latter  are  quite  free 
from  that  tendency  to  reproduction  so  observable  in  the  Pota- 
toes of  this  season.  For  the  above  facts  I  can  vouch  from  per- 
sonal superintendence  and  examination.  The  Potatoes  which 
are  the  subject  of  this   comparison  have  all  been  raised, — 

Thos.   C.    CurtUs,  Linton    Vicarage,  Herefordshire. 1   have 

now  an  additional  fact  from  which,  I  fear,  an  inference 
must  be  drawn,  such  as  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  exclude  the 
Potato  from  cultivation.  It  has  been  ascertained:  1.  That 
sets  from  diseased  Potatoes  yield  a  diseased  produce.  2.  That 
sets  from  apparently  sound  tubers  yield  the  same.  3.  That 
Potatoes  brought  from  districts  where  no  disease  was  apparent, 
and  those  brought  from  distant  countries,  as  South  America 
afford  no  security.  4.  My  personal  experience  has  informed 
methat  small  tubers  from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
which  were,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  sound  when  planted 
in  March  last,  have  yielded  diseased  ones.  Some  of  the  pro- 
duce is  at  present  sound,  but  I  cannot  expect  it  to  continue  so. 
5.  Also  that  the  produce  of  seeds  sown  last  spring  has  been 
attacked  by  disease  in  many  instances,  while  in  some  the  pro- 
duce is  apparently  sound.  As  guano  has  been  blamed,  I  have 
to  add  that  in  the  above  cases  ordinary  stable  manure  was 
used.  From  these  facts  it  is  inferred :  1.  That  the  disease  is 
hereditary.  2.  That,  like  disease  in  animal  structures,  it  may 
remain  dormant  for  a  time.  3.  That  it  is  probably  infectious. 
4.  and  5.  That  it  has  become  constitutional  and  hereditary. 
Whether  it  be  contagious  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained. 
If  it  were  only  contagious  and  not  infectious  there  might  be 
hope.  It  is  right  to  persevere  in  experiment  on  a  small  scale, 
but  dangerous  to  proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  tb%  Potato  on 
a  large  scale,  until  the  results  of  further  experiment  be  known. 
Farmers,  having  artificial  manure  at  command,  may  substi- 
tute anything.  If  food  for  the  poor  is  regarded,  perhaps 
attention  should  be  given  to  early  varieties  of  the  white 
Pea,  of  some  of  which  two  crops  might  be  taken  from 
the  same  ground  in  one  year,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
manure,  and  sowing  in  drills.  The  diflSculty  at  present  is  the 
want  of  sufficient  abundance  of  seed ;  but  the  cultivation  of: 
the  common  gray  and  black  sorts  might  be  extended  in  the 
meantime.  Attention  should  he  given  to  the  distribution  of 
fish  by  means  of  the  railroads  and  steam-vessels  ;  and  the 
Government  should  encourage  fishermen  by  bounties  which,  in 
time  of  distress,  may  be  resorted  to  with  effect.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  mortality  among  cattle  is  becoming 
very  serious.  Let  not  fish  be  overlooked,  and  farinaceous  food 
alone  considered.  Our  seas  teem  with  food ;  and  could  the 
lazy  west  coast  islander  be  stirred  into  activity,  there  would  be 
no  risk  of  famine ;  and  the  multitude  of  paupers  that  has 
been  created  by  the  foolish  system  pursued  by  those  whose 
only  glory  is  in  the  bonnet,  kilt,  bagpipe,  and  Gaelic  tongue, 
be  reduced  ;  and  the  punishment  justly  inflicted  by  the 
poor-law  on  the  northern  region  might  be  rendered  lighter. — 
67.  S.  Mackenzie. 


Foreign   Correspondence. 

Paris  Horticultural  Shoiv,  August  1846. — Some 
years  ago,  the  Council  of  the  Societe  Royale  d'Horti- 
culture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  favourable 
period  for  their  exhibitions,  determined  that  on  each 
succeeding  year  the  Show  should  be  holden  in  rotation ; 
following  this  arrangement,  it  has  now  taken  place  in 
August,  a  month  of  all  others  (even  inordinary  seasons) 
the  least  adapted  for  the  beauties  of  floriculture,  and 
this  year  particularly  unfavourable,  from  the  excessive 
heat  and  drought  which  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
has  been  almost  unprecedented  even  in  Paris,  scarcely 
a  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  for  the  last  10  weeks  ; 
Roses,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers,  have  been  at  times 
literally  scorched  to  powder  ;  and  the  ravages  of  the 
thrips  and  red  spider  all  but  universal ;  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances  it  was  not  possible  to  expect 
anything  very  splendid  from  the  Exhibition  which  was 
advertised  for  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  August  at 
the  Orangery  of  the  Luxembourg,  nevertheless  it  has 
passed  off  in  a  much  more  creditable  manner  than  was 
expected  ;  the  exhibitors  certainly  were  not  so  nume- 
rous as  in  former  years,  but  the  plants  were  in  general 
of  a  better  description,  and  the  mass  of  rubbish  which 
heretofore  has  disgraced  some  of  the  shows  was  absent. 
Although  you  look  in  vain  for  the  noble  specimens 
which  abound  at  Chiswick,  yet  it  is  evident  that  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  a  second  Hor- 
ticultural Society  ;  it  only  requires  the  abrogation  of 
certain  absurd  regulations,  and  the  adaptation  of  others 
to  the  present  times,  to  render  these  Shows  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  France.  The  prizes  offered  were  two 
Gold  Medals  by  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  the 
Princesse  Adelaide,  and  16  Silver  Medals,  and  the  like 
number  in  bronze,  by  the  Society.  Among  Specimen 
plants  the  Diehorizandra  ovata  of  M.  Ryfkogel  claims 
the  first  place  ;  it  was  large,  well  grown,  in  fine  flower, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  first  prize  ;  another,  but 
not  so  handsome,  was  from  MM.  Cels.  In  the  orna- 
mental pottery  of  M.  Follet  were  two  magnificent 
masses  of  Cattleya  crispa  aud  Stanhopea  tigrina,  with 
from  20  to  30  flowers  each.  MM.  Cels^had  also  a 
fine  plant  of  Cattleya  crispa,  but  little  inferior.  M.  Pe'le 
sent  an  immense  plant  of  Phlox  Marianne  covered  with 
handsome  heads  of  pretty  lilac  and  white  flowers; 
A  Lisianthus  Russellianus  from  M.  Thibaut,  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  ever  seen  here.  He  also  showed  Lilium 
lancifolium  rubrum  in  good  style.  M.  Souchet  had  a 
fine  grown  specimen  of  Veronica  speeiosa,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  flowers  had  been  injured.  In  the  collection 
of  M.  Deshayes  were  compact  well  flowered  plants  of 
Erica  Irbyana,  tricolor  Leeana,  and  jasminiflora  alba. 
M.  Poiteau  sent  the  pretty  Calanthe  veratrifolia.  In 
fruit,  there  were  some  magnificent  specimens,  particu- 
larly the  Melons  of  M.  Crochot  and  M.  Gros,  known 
under  the  names  of  Canliloupe  a  chair  verte  et  a  chair 
blanche,  and  which  weighed  from  12  to  18  lbs.  each. 
M.  Stinville  sent  fine  Aubergines  and  Tomates,  and 
M.  Jamin  the  Plums  Reine  Claude  and  Reine  Victoria, 
really  fit  to  set  before  a  Queen.  Neither  Grapes  nor 
Peaches  were  worthy  of  France,  and  not  a  single  Pine- 
Apple  was  exhibited.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  was  awarded  to  M.  Jaquin  Abie'  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  50  or  more  plants  in  bloom. 
In  this  group  were  stove,  greenhouse,  and  garden  plants 
which,  however  showy  as  a  whole,  would  hardly  bear- 
individual  inspection.     The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Princess. 
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Adelaide  was  awarded  to  M.  Souchet  fils  for  the  finest  earth  by  way  of  sample  of  an  estate.  So,  referring  the 
collection  of  new  plants  in  flower  ;  among  them  were  I  reader  to  the  book  itself,  we  here  close  our  brief  notice, 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  Napoleona  imperialis.  Gardenia  with  a  hope  that  the  success  of  this,  we  believe  her  fir9t 
Whitfieldii,  Statice  Fortuni,  Achimenes  argyrostigma,  '  avowed  attempt  at  putting  German  tales  into  an 
Echites  melaleuca  picta,  Thunbergia  fastuosa,  Justicia    English  dress,  may  induce  the  fair  translator  to  perse- 


cliinensis,  Tillandsia  acaulis  zebrina,  ..Eschynanthus  atro 
purpureus,  Justicia  Macdonuelli,  Passia  (?)   de  Minas 
Geraes,  Chirita  chinensis,  Cuphea  decandra,  Beaufortia 
sparoa,   &c.    &c.      A   Silver   Medal   was  given  to  M. 
Ryfkogel  for  the  finest  and  best  cultivated  plant,  viz., 
Dichorizandra   ovata.     A  Silver  Medal  to  MM.   Cels 
for  the  second  best  general  collection  of  plants  in  flower; 
and   another   for  the   second   best  collection   of  rare 
plants,  among  which  were  Brassia  odorata,  Aerides  cor- 
nutum,  Phaius   albus,   Epidendrum  fragrans,  Cattleya 
crispa,  Dichorizandra  ovata  ;   .Eschynanthus  Paxtoni, 
longiflorus,  and  zebrinus ;  Achimenes  muUiftora,  Strelit- 
zia  augusta,  Muss;euda  Afzelii,  Blandfurdia  grandiflora, 
Ixora  barbata,   Hoya   Cunninghami,  a  species  of  Ges- 
nera  from  Cayenne — together  with  some  fine  Palms, 
Conifers,  and  Cacti.     The  Silver  Medal  for  herbaceous 
plants  was  awarded  to  M.  Pele  for  Phlox  Marianne, 
omniflora,  speciosa  americana,  and  oeil  de  1}  nx,  Alstrce- 
meria  psittacina,    Stachys   Dodartii,   Lobelia    grandis, 
Queen  'Victoria,  and  fulgens  grandiflora,  Statice  eximia 
and  tatariea,  Yucca  draconis  variegata,  Lilium  lanci- 
folium    album,    rubrum,    and     superbum,    Veronicas, 
Agapanthus,  &c.     A  second  Silver  Medal  was  given  to 
M.  Bertram!  for  herbaceous  plants,  principally  consist- 
ing of    Lobelias,  Petunias,  and  Phloxes.      A   second 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Chauvie're  for  miscel- 
laneous plants  in  flower  ;  among  which  were  Gloxinia 
cerina,  insignis,  Youn^ii,  Rollissonii,  rosea,  and  Lindley- 
ana  ;    Lilium    lancifolium    rubrum    and    punctatum  ; 
Angelonia  floribunda;  Achimenes  grandiflora,  Iongiflora, 
argyrostigma,  Liebmanni,  multiflora,  and  carnea;  Mus- 
stenda  macrophylla  and  Afzelii ;   Justicia  Whitfieldii, 
picta,  and  purpurea  superba  ;  Clerodendron  splendens 
and  infortuuatum  ;  Echites  splendens,  and  a  variety  of 
other  plants.     M.    Deshayes    was    awarded   a   Silver 
Medal  for  Erica  Aitoniana,  Leeana,  ampullacea  rubra, 
jasniiniflora,  mammosa  purpurea,  and  coccinea,  West- 
phalingia,    cruenta,  Irbyana,    eximia,   Lawsoni,    &c.  ; 
and   M.  Michel,   another   for    E.   Bowieana,   Aitonia, 
reflexa  rosea,  versicolor,  retorta  major,  tricolor  major, 
mammosa  purpurea,  rosea,   and   coccinea  blanda,   &c. 
M.  Salter  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  30  varieties 
of  Fuchsias  ;  among  which  were  Agnes,   Bianca,  Con- 
queror, Delicata (Newberry)  ;  Empress,  Eximia(Smith); 
Etoile   de   Versailles,   Favorite,  Lancaster  Witch,   La 
Sylphide,  Lansezeur,  Miss  Roberts,  Napoleon   (Salter), 
Fomona,  Lady  Julia,  Reine  des  Francais,   Sanspareil, 
and  Trafalgar.     M.    Dupuy  Jamain  the  Silver  Medal 
for  Roses  in  pots,   and   M.    Verdier   a   Silver   Medal 
for    cut    Roses,     which     considering     the    scorching 
weather  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  were  very 
good,  La  Reiue,  Paul  Joseph,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Josephine,    Mrs.    Elliot,     Prudence     Roeser,    Comte 
de    Rambuteau,    Cornice    de    Seine  and   Marne,   Dr. 
Roeques,  Madame  Laffay,  Archduc  Charles,  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  others,  were  in  great  beauty.     MM.  Tripet 
and  Leblanc  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  for  a  large 
collection  of  China  Asters,  consisting  of  several  varie- 
ties of  tall  and  dwarf  German  quilled  kinds,  tall  and 
dwarf  English    Ranunculus   flowering,   and   tall   and 
dwarf  Anemone  flowering.     MM.  Jamin  and  Durand 
gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  finest  collection  of  fruit, 
consisting  of  Peaches  (Gros  Mignon),  early  and  late ; 
Plums  ( Reine  Claude,  De  Montfort,  and  Queen  Victoria) ; 
Pears  (Colmar  d'ete,  Bon  Chretien  d'ete,  Louise  bonne 
d'Avranches,  Beurre  aurore,  Souveraine  d'ete,  Musca- 
dette,  Williams,  Beurre  des  Champs,  Excellentissime, 
6cc.)  ;  and  M.  Crochot  a  prize  for  Melons,  which  were, 
in  every  respect,  magnificent. 


vere  in  a  work  not  less  useful  than  amusing. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Haddo  House,  the  Seal  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Aberdeenshire. — This  is  truly  a  noble  re- 
sidence, surrounded  with  some  thousands  of  acres  of 
umbrageous  Pine  forests.  The  park  is  both  extensive 
and  beautifully  varied  with  bold  groups  and  receding 
vistas,  on  an  undulating  surface,  the  scenery  ever 
changing  as  the  traveller  passes  along  some  20  miles 
of  approaches  and  spacious  drives.  Standing  at  almost 
any  prominent  point  of  the  domain,  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, as  far  as  the  eye  can  traverse,  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  !  From  the  southern  front  of  the 
house,  a  grand  avenue  stretches  out  for  about  a  mile  in 
length,  adorned  with  vases  and  a  choice  collection  of 
hardy  Pines.  Among  the  latter,  variegated  varieties  of 
Silver  and  Spruce,  engrafted  by  his  lordship's  gardener, 
Mr.  Dallachy,  are  very  interesting.  A  tree  of  the  varie- 
gated Spruce,  in  particular,  stands  upwards  of  25  feet 
in  height,  and  is  very  beautifully  diversified  from  top 
to  bottom.  Another  remarkable  specimen,  also  picked 
from  the  woods,  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  variety 
of  Abies  Clanbrasiliana,  or  a  hybrid  between  it  and 
Abies  excelsa  ;  I  should  say  it  may  be  Abies  Clanbra- 
siliana var  mueronata  l  Entering  by  the  southern  ap- 
proach, the  new  conservatories  appear  conspicuous  in 
the  distance.  The  plants,  upon  inspection,  were  found 
to  be  in  fine  health  and  beauty.  A  specimen  of  Brug- 
mansia  arborea  was  14  feet  in  height,  loaded  with 
upwards  of  600  of  its  large  white  campanulate  blossoms. 
Considering  the  peculiar  season,  there  is  a  very  supe- 
rior crop  of  fruit  in  the  garden.  Field  crops  are  also 
very  luxuriant,  and  the  harvest  has  commenced.  The 
Potatoes,  however,  like  those  of  other  districts,  are  very 
much  diseased  ;  not  a  sound  plant  have  I  seen  since  I 
left  Edinburgh  nearly  a  month  ago. — R.  Arthur. 


tive  meal  than  Potatoes.  Mr.  W.  states  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  care  must  be  taken  in  transplanting 
the  Swede.  The  ends  of  the  tap  root  should  be  carefully 
put  in  the  ground  with  a  setting  stick,  and  the  soil 
should  be  pressed  closely  about  the  root ;  the  upper  end 
of  the  tap,  however,  next  the  leaves,  should  be  one  inch 
above  the  soil,  as  the  future  Turnip  swells  sooner,  and 
becomes  of  a  larger  size  and  more  hardy  in  resisting 
frost,  by  its  exposure  to  light,  day  heat,  and  air.  It  will  be 
an  act  of  Christian  charity  in  the  farmers  to  direct  their 
workmen  to  remove  the  superfluous  plants  of  this  valu- 
able root  careful  ly,  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  the 
cottagers'  garden.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  add  a  word  about  giving  the  plants  freely  to  the  poor 
— no  English  farmer  would  be  so  churlish  as  to  refuse 
them. —  Worcester  Herald. 

Sale  of  Orcliids. — On  Thursday  last  another  [collec- 
tion from  Mexico  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Stevens.  It 
consisted  of  172  lots,  many  of  them  containing  new  and 
rare  thiDgs  ;  good  prices  were  therefore  realised.  The 
highest  sum  given  was  11/.  for  a  plant  of  the  new 
Galeottia  grandiflora,  mentioned  in  last  week's  Number, 
and  a  large  mass  of  a  supposed  new  species  of  Schom- 
burgkia  fetched  71.  10s.  ;  5/.  was  given  for  an  Odonto- 
lossum,  reported  to  be  a  new  species,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Chysis  bractescens  fetched  67.  Other  prices 
were  as  follow  : — Galeandra  Baueri,  from  1/.  18s.  to 
4/.  15s. ;  Barkeria  melanocaulon,  from  1/.  10s.  to  4/.  1 0s. ; 
the  comparatively  new  Odontoglossum  nebulosum, 
from  U.  8s.  to  5/.:  O.  Lindleyi,  from  18s.  to  3/.  ;  O. 
maculatum,  from  1/.  18s.  to  3/.  ;  Epidendrum  erubes- 
cens,  from  1/.  6s.  to  3/.  12s.  6c/. ;  a  supposed  new  spe- 
cies of  Cattleya,  1/.  3s.;  Oncidium  brevifolium,  1/.  18s.; 
Odontoglossum  hastatum,  1/.  8s.;  a  terrestrial  Oncidium, 
possibly  new,  from  1/.  Is.  to  11. ;  an  Epidendrum  allied 
to  E.  macrochilum,  from  1/.  to  1/.  8s.  ;  E.  Candollei? 
1/.  3s. ;  Sobralia  Galeottiana  ?  11.  18s.  ;  Oncidium  albo- 
violaceum,  11.  16s.  ;  and  finally,  Peristeria  longiscapa, 
1/.  9s. ;  the  prices  of  other  lots  varied  from  6s.  to  1/. 


'Bcbt'Efos. 

Village  Ta'esfrom  the  Black  Forest.  Translated  from 
the  German  bv  Meta  Taylor.  London :  Joseph 
Cundall,  1846. 
We  one?  lent  a  little  boy  not  a  little  precocious  in  his 
taste  and  habits  of  reading  the  "  German  Popular 
Stories,"  a  work  with  which  children,  and,  it  may  be, 
"  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  are  often  much  amused, 
albeit  replete  with  all  manner  of  monstrosities  and 
fairy  extravaganzas.  Our  young  friend  had  for  some 
time  been  deeply  absorbed  in  the  diverting,  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  jabsurd  adventures  of  "  Hans  in 
Luck,"  "  Ashputtel,"  and  "  Rumpel-stilts-kin,"  when  all 
of  a  sudden  he  closed  the  book,  and  resumed  the  peru- 
sal of  a  little  work  connected  with  English  history,  ex- 
claiming as  he  did  so,  "  Now  for  a  little  sense  !"  We 
are  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  young  .philosopher 
would  have  made  a  similar  observation  had  the  "  Vil- 
lage Tales"  instead  of  "  Tales  of  the  English"  chanced 
to  lay  in  his  way,  for  undoubtedly  their  great  charm, 
whether  to  juvenile  readers  or  those  of  riper  years,  lies 
in  their  truth  to  nature,  their  appearance  of  probability. 
They  are  correct  pictures  of  German  cottage  life, 
humble  life,  we  admit,  but  not  the  less  valuable  on  that 
account.  Teniers,  in  his  way,  was  as  great  as  Rem- 
brandt :  and  Morland  as  one  of  the  Caracci  ;  and  since 
there  must  be  peasantry  as  well  as  nobility,  we  have  to 
thank  Mrs.  Taylor  for  exhibiting  to  us,  what  we  may 
not  improperly  call,  the  nobility  of  the  peasantry  ;  and 
well  has  she  performed  her  task,  for  which  she  is  emi- 
nently qualified  by  the  thorough  knowledge  she  possesses 
of  both  languages.  We  are  in  no  mind  to  give  extracts 
from  such  a  work.  The  longest  our  limits  could  afford 
would  be  too  short  to  do  the  "  Tales  "  justice,  and  short 
ones  about  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  sending  a  bag  of 


Miscellaneous. 

The  late  Hailstorm. — A  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  to  preserve  from  ruin  the  florists  and 
nurserymen  who  have  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
violence  of  the  late  storm.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  took  the  chain.  He  believed  that 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  then  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress felt  the  same  sympathy  with  himself  for  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  were  now  experiencing  a 
great  calamity,  induced,  not  from  any  negligence  on 
their  own  parts,  but  by  a  visitation  of  Providence,  over 
which,  of  course,  they  could  have  no  control.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  more  deserving  or  bard- working 
class  in  the  community  than  those  whom  they  had 
assembled  to  assist.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  what 
he  asserted  from  personal  observation  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  South 
London  Floricultural  Society  that  the  losses  sustained 
by  those  engaged  in  horticultural  trade  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stockwell,  Clapham,  and  Brixton,  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  18,000/.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  state  that  the  room  in  which  they  were  then  assembled 
had  been  given  them  gratis  for  the  present  occasion, 
and  an  offer  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Hall  of  Commerce  of  the  use  of  their  establishment,  either 
for  a  floricultural  show  or  for  any  other  purpose  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  object  of  the  present  meeting.  A 
subscription  had  also  been  commenced,  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
who  was  unable  to  attend,  had  forwarded  10/.  10s.  Mr. 
Barclay,  of  Lombard  street  had  also  sent  them  5/.  3s., 
and  he  hoped  that  they  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  in°  a  considerable  degree  to  ameliorate  the 
existing  distress.  Mr.  J.  Allnutt,  who  stated  that  3000 
squares  of  glass  had  been  broken  in  his  conservatory, 
proposed  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  severe 
losses  which  the  nurserymen,  florists,  and  gardeners  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  have  Sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  dreadful  hailstorm  on  the  1st  day  of 
August  instant,  call  for  our  warmest  sympathy,  and 
demand  all  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  distress  occa- 
sioned thereby."  Mr.  Iliff  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  firm 
of  Trueman  and  Cook,  proposed  the  next  resolution  : — 
K  That  a  public  subscription  be  now  commenced,  and  a 
fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers."  Mr.  Seldon 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  also  passed  unani- 
mously. Mr.  James  Cook,  of  Mincing-lane,  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Company, 
Coutts  and  Company,  Cocks  and  Biddulph,  Jones,  Lloyd, 
and  Co.,  and  Young  and  Son,  to  receive  subscriptions. 
Several  subscriptions  were  then  announced,  among 
which  were  20  guineas  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ; 
10  guineas  from  the  Lord  Mayor;  Barclay  and  Co., 
5  guineas,  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P.,  10/.  10s.,  &c.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to 
the  royal  chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

Substitute  for  Potatoes. — Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston, 
suggests  that  cottagers'  gardens  should  be  planted  with 
Swede  Turnips,  any  quantity  of  which  may  be  had  at 
present  from  the  farmers,  who  are  now  engaged  in  hoe- 
ing their  Swedes,  and  in  that  operation  cut  out  thou- 
sands of  superfluous  plants.  He  says,  and  we  agree 
with'him,  that  a  well  boiled  and  carefully  mashed  dish 
of  Swede  Turnips,  eaten  with  bacon  or  such  other  animal 
food  as  the  cottager  can  command,  forms  a  more  nutri- 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

{For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Preserving  late  Grapes.  —  No  fruit  is  more  gene- 
rally admired,  or  more  useful  in  the  dessert,  than  good 
Grapes.  Their  keeping  properties,  moreover,  under 
proper  circumstances,  are  astonishing.  Three  condi- 
tions are  particularly  necessary  here,  in  order  to  ensure 
success: — 1st,  that  they  be  well  fed  in  the  berry  ;  2d, 
that  they  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  the  end  of  August  ; 
and  3d,  that  they  receive  abundance  of  ventilation.  To 
be  well  fed  they  must  possess  an  active  root,  perma- 
nently so  ;  this  is  of  more  importance  than  overloading 
the  border  with  manure,  and  depends,  of  course,  on 
thorough-drainage,  and  such  a  constitution  of  soil  as 
will  at  all  times  readily  transmit  moisture.  To  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  they  must  have  plenty  of  warmth, 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  day  and 
night.  The  argument  about  cold  currents,  and  a  host 
of  consequent  calamities,  does  not  apply  here,  but  to 
forced  Vines,  the  berries  of  which  are  in  a  tender  state. 
They  should,  moreover,  be  well  coloured  by  the  period 
before-named.  Some  persons  think  to  excel  in  late 
Grapes  by  a  tedious,  retarding  process  ;  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  flavour  can  be 
dispensed  with.  At  this  period  I  would  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  the  above  principles.  As  to  the  application 
of  fire-heat,  I  care  not  whether  it  be  January  or  July, 
my  advice  is,  if  your  house  is  too  cold,  or  too  damp, 
keep  a  fire  during  such  a  period.  Fires,  however,  will 
searcelv  be  wanted  yet  to  the  late  Vineries. 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc. 

Where  conservatory  borders  or  beds  exist,  see  that 
they  are  duly  watered.  Examine  the  plants  indi- 
vidually, as  their  wants  will  be  various.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  made  forthwith  for  housing  tender 
plants.  There  is,  in  many  cases,  no  necessity  to  get 
them  all  in  at  once  ;  let  it  be  done  in  a  progressive 
way,  according  to  their  wants.  Store  and  Orchids. — 
Little  new  here;  follow  out  the  principle  of  ripening 
growths  for  the  winter  day  by  day.  Continue  to  increase 
the  amount  of  air  in  a  general  way,  and  to  slightly  de- 
crease the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Mixed 
Greenhouse. — A  few  of  the  more  showy  annuals,  such 
as  the  Collinsias,  Clarkias,  Leptosiphon,  Platystemon, 
Erysimum,  Iberis,  Lastheuias,  Eutocas,  Nolanas, 
Calandrinias,  &c,  may  be  sown  now  in  pots, 
and  kept  in  cold  frames  through  the  winter.  They 
will  serve  to  decorate  the  shelves  of  the  mixed 
greenhouse  in  early  spring,  as  well  #as  to  enliven 
the  early  flower-beds  or  borders.  A  nice  turfy  loam, 
rather  old,  will  be  better  than  rich  composts,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  stiff  and  healthy  plant  capable 
of  enduring  a  hard  winter.  There  will  be  also  more 
colour  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  foliage,  a  most 
important  matter  in  the  cultivation  of  annuals.  Look 
well  to  succession.  Achimenes. — Give  water  freely,and 
ward  off  intense  sunshine. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING.  - 

Pines. — Those  who  are  compelled  to  winter  their 
Pines  in  the  old  fashioned  dung  pits,  had  better  begin 
to  harden  their  plants  betimes,  by  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  less  water.  Vineries. — See  former  directions, 
and  observe  the  remarks  at  the  commencement  of  to- 
day's calendar.  Peaches.  —  Uncover  early  Peach 
houses  if  convenient ;  at  any  rate  give  abundance  of 
air,  and  let  not  the  red  spider  and  brown  scale  establish 
a^  footing.  To  this  end  water  them  with  ordinary 
soap-suds  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Late  Meloris.-— 
Keep  down  insects  by  all  possible  means.—  Give  liquid 
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manure  to  tliose  swelling,  if  dry,  taking  care  to  tho- 
roughly dry  the  stems  by  abundance  of  air  afterwards. 
Mushrooms.—  Let  fresh  djng  be  got  together  every 
week,  a  little  at  a  time  ;  only  let  it.  be  fresh  and  un- 
washed by  the  rain  if  possible.  One  slight  fermentation 
will  suffice  ;  afterwards,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry, 
it  is  ready.  Beds,  or  por;ions  of  beds,  should  be  made 
almost  weekly,  for  the  next  six  weeks.  If  plenty  of 
strong  loam  be  used,  the  bed  will  bear  longer.  Try  to 
make  some  of  the  early  beds  as  solid  as  the  spawn  cake, 
only  do  not  use  much  water. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

The  Celery  and  the  chief  of  the  Endive  crops  being 
planted,  cultivation  of  the  ground  between  growing 
winter  crops  should  proceed  in  fair  weather.  This  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  the  Hautbois  Strawberry,  in  beds 
about  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Tliose  planted  earlier 
are  liable  to  blossom  iu  the  autumn.  Let  all 
runners  be  trimmed  clean  away  from  the  Alpines, 
and  slates  placed  under  them.  Cut  all  hard  or 
bursting  Cabbages,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop  of 
early  sprouts  on  the  stools,  with  which  to  face  the 
winter.  Let  Kidney  Beans  for  late  purposes  be  well 
earthed  up,  to  protect  them  against  storms,  and  'top  or 
pinch  all  inclined  to  take  a  running  character.  In  gather- 
ing the  Kidney  Beans,  good  cultivators  pick  the  old 
with  the  young  at  all  gatherings,  whether  of  use  or  not. 
Xt  is  astonishing  how  a  few  large  or  ripening  pods  will 
exhaust  the  plant  and  hinder  succession.  The  Onions 
which  were  laid  a  fortnight  since  should  be  removed 
forthwith  to  a  gravel  walk,  the  ground  manured  well, 
and  planted  with  late  Coleworts  ;  these  will  be  very 
useful.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  planted  three  times 
the  breadth  of  such  crops,  in  order  to  meet  the  extra 
demand  occasioned  by  the  Potato  disease.  Shallots 
should  be  got  in-doors  directly  ;  these  require  a  warm 
and  dry  room,  indeed,  I  once  saw  some  quite  sound  in 
May  which  had  been  suspended  in  a  Cabbage  net  in  a 
kitchen  for  a  long  period. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  may  now  be  re-potted.  All  decayed  leaves 
should  be  removed  ;  but  this  must  be  done  carefully,  or 
more  injury  will  be  sustained  by  the  plaut  than  many 
people  imagine.  In  potting,  should  the  plant  appear 
at  all  unhealthy,  carefully  remove  the  soil  without 
breaking  the  ball,  and  examine  the  tap-root.  Should 
this  be  decayed  or  cankered  (which  is  sometimes  the 
case),  it  must  be  cut  completely  away.  Avoid  all  com- 
plicated, stimulating  composts  J  for  however  fine  the 
plants  may  grow,  the  health  of  the  stock  will  be  jeopar- 
dised. Well-rotten  leaves,  with  turfy  loam,  will  form 
a  good  compost  for  wintering  the  plants  in.  Tulips. — 
Many  bulbs,  from  the  serious  check  they  experienced 
last  blooming  season,  and  which  reduced  (in  numberless 
instances)  their  bulk  one-half,  will  require  to  be  moved 
from  the  situation  they  held  in  the  best  bed  (as  they 
will  not  bloom  satisfactorily),  and  their  places  to  be  filled 
from  the  reserve  beds,  or  other  quarters,  with  bulbs, 
which  will  bloom  in  similar  character ;  so  that  the  uni- 
formity and  harmony  of  the  collection  may  be  main- 
tained. Pay  strict  attention  to.  the  soil  for  the  ensuing 
planting  season,  turning  it  over  occasionally,  in  order 
to  sweeten  it,  &c.  &c  Continue  to  put  out  Pink  pipings, 
and  attend  to  the  directions  given  last  week  relative  to 
potting  the  layers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees.  Pansies 
will  now  strike  very  freely ;  and  when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  plant  out  seedlings  in  beds  of  richly  prepared 
compost.  Examine  Rinnnculus  roots,  being  careful 
that  they  do  not  contract  damp  ;  and  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  Dahlias,  which  now  require  much  care  J  young 
shoots  may  be  struck  in  brisk  heat,  and  the  regular 
routine  of  tying,  disbudding,  &.e.  &c,  must  be  perse- 
vered in,  not  forgetting  unvarying  and  determined  hos- 
tility against  earwigs,  and  all  destructive  insects. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  early  annuals,  whether  in  pots 
in  the  mixed  greenhouse  or  in  the  flower  border,  should 
sow  soon  ;  some  useful  sorts  are  enumerated  under  the 
head  "  Mixed  Greenhouse."  Stocks  and  Mignonette 
should  be  sown  forthwith  ;  the  latter  may  be  sowu  in  a 
warm  border,  and  transplanted  into  well  drained  pots, 
treating  them  with  much  care  for  a  week  afterwards. 
The  Moss  and  Provins  Roses  for  forcing,  should  now 
be  all  turned  round,  if  plunged,  in  order  to  break  the 
roots  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  at  the  same  time, 
let  all  gross  sucker  shoots  be  cut  away.  The  filliug  up 
of  blanks,  staking  and  tying  up,  mowing,  cleaning,  and 
rolling,  will,  of  course,  go  on  as  usual.  Lose  not  a 
moment's  time  in  getting  out  abundance  of  cuttings  of 
flowers  for  next  year's  masses. 

COTTAGERS'   GARDENS. 

Let  the  Scarlet  Runners  be  topped  once  more,  and 
late  Peas,  if  overrunning  their  sticks,  be  dubbed  at 
top.  A  few  Cabbage  plants  got  in  now  will  be  very 
useful.  Green-kale  may  still  be  got  in  where  blanks 
exist,  and  a  few  Dutch  Turnips  might  be  sown,  a  little 
of  the  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  a  little  of  the  American  Cress, 
and  a  few  Turnip  Radishes.  If  a  cow  is  kept,  it  is,  as 
I  obs-rved  in  a  former  Calendar,  an  excellent  plan  to 
sow  Rye  and  Winter  Vetches  on  spare  ground  intended 
for  green  crops  next  year.  This,  at  cutting,  will  leave 
a  bbre  in  the  ground  almost  amounting  to  turf,  and, 
moreover,  will  keep  d>wn  the  weeds 

T        .„  ,  FORESTING. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  of  autumn  planting.  If 
I  were  a  proprietor,  I  shou'd  never  plaut  at  any  other 
pernd.  Indeed,  evergreen  planting  may  commence 
tortliwitn  ;  I  would,  however,  rather  defer  it  until  the 
middle  of  September,  unless  the  specimens  have  good 
balls  of  earth.  The  main  business  is  to  plant  while  the 
ground  is  warm,  and  to  avoid  perspiration  in  the  leaf. 
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Wotices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Obdees — la  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  sraaU  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Camellias — C  3/  5— You  will  never  make  your  plants  blossom 
in  such  a  place.  Camellias  require  plenty  of  light  to  form 
their  flower  buds,  and  a  free  exposure  to  air.  Can  you  not 
take  them  up,  pot  them,  and  give  them  a  good  sunning  in  the 
summer  time. 

Caenatione — T  T — Occasionally,  flowers  which  have  run,  will 
return  to  their  proper  character :  it  is  however  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  florists  are  seldom  at  the  trouble  of  layering  the 
plants.  If  yours  are  already  rooted,  we  would  advise  the 
layers  to  be  planted  in  soil  of  poor  quality,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  manure,  when  some  may  flower  in  their  right 
colours  next  season.  We  intend  giving  the  information  re- 
quired during  the  present  autumn,  in  the  interim,  we  would 
recommend  you  to  consult  our  Calendar  of  Operations.  W. 

Ctprifedium — W—  C.  Irapeanum  is  a  yellow-flowered  species 
of  great  beauty,  with  exactly  the  habit  of  C.  spectabile,  but 
it  is  tender. 

Dahlias — Flphin  enquires  why  his  Dahlias  have  turned  red  both 
this  year  and  last  1  They  were  originally  white,  yellow,  pale 
lilac,  striped  white  and  pink,  the  roots  were  kept  in  sand 
during  the  winter,  and  seemed  healthy  when  planted  ;  they 
have  grown  well,  in  general  good  flowers,  but  all  red. 

Heating — S  MB — Earthen  pipes  do  not  answer  for  hot  water 
circulation.  They  are  so  porous  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  keeping  the  air  dry  when  necessary. 

Honeysuckles — X  Y  Z— Your  Honeysuckle  is  a  handsome 
variety  of  the  Scarlet  Trumpet,  and  a  decided  improvement ; 
hut  we  -doubt  its  having  anything  to  do  with  L.  grata. 

Insects— H  W  C  P—  The  leaf  you  have  sent  is  covered  withiOak 
spangles,  whose  history  has  been  given  at  p.  52  of  our  volume 
for  18134 Capt.  C—  Your  Apples  are  covered  with  the  Mus- 
sel-scale, called  Aspidiotus  conchiformis,  described  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.,  p.  735,  1813  ;  see  also  pp.  427  and  199,  1S44.  R. 
JiT— It  is  probable  the  Aphides  may  cause  the  Roses  to  be- 
come mildewed,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  insects 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  spring,  which  may  be  done  by 
brushing  them  off  over  a  basin  of  hot  water  or  by  dipping 

the  shoots  into  Tobacco- water.  R J  G  -Y— Thanks  for  the 

information.  I  had  hoped  your  insects  were  connected  with 
some  of  our  crops.  You  are  aware  that  the  larvae  live  on 
Aphides.      If  you  can  send  me  any  of  the  Hemerobius' eggs 

they  would  be  very  acceptable.  R Llandilo — Fill  a  tumbler 

two-thirds  full  of  sugar  or  treacle  and  water,  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  writing-paper  and  cut  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  for 

the  flies  to  creep  in  at.  R. F  B — It  is  the  Caterpillar  of  a 

Noctua  which  you  must  search  for  at  night,  when  you  will 
find  the  animals  feeding.  R. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley. — Sub — This  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
shaded  situation  ;  but  perhaps  the  very  best  place  fur  it  is  a 
border  behind  a  north  wall.  The  only  treatment  it  requires 
is  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  to  top  dress  in 
winter  with  half  rotten  leaves.  This  gives  strength  to  the 
plants  and  causes  them  to  bloom  more  abundantly.! 

Names  of  Plants — Lf — Clethra  alnifolia  :  we  doubt  whether 
the  small  leaves  are  those  of  any  species  of  Clethra.  Your 
plants  are  perhaps  not  damp  enough,  and  get  exposed  to  the 

sun. A  Modern  Athenian — Your  plant  is  Leptodermis  lan- 

ceolata,  not  Hamiltonia  suaveolens. .1  P—  1,  Lychnis  co- 

ronaria  ;  2,  A  Sisyrinchium  ;  3,  Silene  conoidea  ;  1,  Salvia' 
Horminum;  5,  some  miserable  Silene  ;    6,  Cupheaviscosissi- 

ma  ;  your  specimens  are  little  better  than  riddles. C Scott — 

Galeandra  Baueri. Lady  M—  The  plant  not  in  flower  can- 
not be  named  ;  the  other  is  Bignonia  capreolata. A  B  G— 

Holcus  lanatus,  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  Grasses  ;  it  is  a 

common  weed. J  JT— Mormodes  aromaticum.     If  we  have 

ever  received  any  Gongora,  we  have  certainly  given  you  its 
name. B  A— Origanum  Dictamnus. L  B  N—A  para- 
sitical fungal  plaut  called  Uredo  cylindrica.  Your  Pears 
grow  too  fast;  they  are  probably  ill  pruned.     See  what  was 

said  of  summer  pruning  a  week  or  two  since. W  Lucas — 

A  parasitical  fungal  plant  called  Penicillium  glaucum,  very 
common  on  decaying  fruit.  It  is  analogous  to  that  which 
attacks  rotting  Potatoes.  It  is  possible  that  all'such  cases  of 
fruit  rotting  prematurely  on  the  tree  may  be  caused  by  that 
which  produces  the  Potato  rot ;  and  if  so  we  must  refer  it  to 
the  atmosphere.     But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  active  matter 

floating  therein? G  Rue — Stanhopea    Bucephalus. 

F  E  C—  Ceanothus  azureus,  we  imagine  ;  but  a  solitary  leaf 

is    poor    evidence Ganiea — 1,    Myoporum    parvifolium; 

2,  3,  not  in  flower. 

Names  of  Fruits  — TriT—  Your  Peach  is  the  Madeleine  de  Cour- 
son,  the  Red  MagdalenofMiller.il 

Paliueus  adstralis — Mr.  Hodson  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  has 
sent  us  specimens  of  this  plant  with  the  fruit  upon  it,  and 
enquires  whether  the  specimens  at  Sion  Gardens  and  Oxford 
have  ever  produced  perfect  seeds,  as  it  is  stated  in  Loudon's 
"Arboretum,"  that  they  only  come  to  maturity  iu  the  South 
of  France. 

Poisonous  Beeeies— The  Daily  News  reports  that  many  cases 
of  poisoning  have  lately  occurred  in  London,  in  consequence 
of  berries,  resembling  sloes,  having  been  purchased  from 
a  man  having  the  appearance  of  a  farmer's  labourer.  Does 
any  one  know  what  these  berries  were  ? 


Potatoes — We  must  again  draw  the  attention  of  our  correspond- 
ents to  the  importance  of  not  coming  to  hasty  conclusions 
respecting  this  important  matter.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of 
trifling  to  pretend  that  this  that  or  the  other  little  experiment 
has  secured  a  crop,  when  we  are  only  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  We  must  therefore  decline  to  give  insertion  to  a 
large  number  of  representations  which  can  have  no  value,  and 
which  their  writers  would  regret  to  see  on  record  hereafter. 
To  imagine  that  planting  shallow,  or  planting  deep,  earthing 
up  or  letting  it  alone,  and  fifty  more  such  crotchets,  can  have 
any  effect,  is  worse  than  absurd  ;  it  is  mischievous,  for  it  tends 

to  mislead  unreasoning  minds. M  A — No,  no.  Insects  have 

nothing  to  do  with  the  disease.  Sensible  men  will  have  fancies. 
If  your  Potatoes  kept  so  well  you  are  very  fortunate,   and 

could  have  had  little  disease  to  encounter. Crawford — If 

you  will  look  again  at  the  underground  portion  of  the  stem 
which  you  have  sent  us  you  will  find  the  very  symptoms  we 
described.  In  fact,  your  own  specimens  prove  exactly  what 
you  deny.  Your  underground  stem  has  ben  attacked  by 
disease  perhaps  5  or  G  weeks  since,  the  injured  parts  are 
nearly  dried  up,  and  the  worst  portion  that  next  the  old  set, 
has  actually  broken  off. 

Seeds— IK  i2— It  is  doubtful  if  seeds  would  germinate  at  all  if 
the  sun  were  always  shining  on  them.  But  that  is  impossible. 
Roots  were  never  intended  by  nature  for  sunshine,  nor  will 
they  bear  it  willingly. 

Thermometers — WW — The  Thermometer  at  Chiswick,  by 
which  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  is  registered, 
is  attached  to  a  post  in  the  lawn  and  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  a  sort  of  oil-cloth  umbreUa.  Its  indications  corre- 
spond with  those  of  others  in  the  vicinity. || 

Misc — K  Cragg — Nothing  was  enclosed  in  your  letter;  if  you 

send  a  specimen  pray  repeat  your  question. Paul  Jones — ■ 

Few  plants  will  suffer"  clipping  and  trimming  better  than 
Furze ;  in  order  to  make  a  broad  low  hedge  you  had  better 
trim  up  the  sides  to  the  required  height  in  a  nearly  perpendi- 
cular form,  leaving  the  top  horizontal  and  rather  narrower 

than  the  base.  J MalcernUnsis —  Torenia   Asiatica  is  a 

greenhouse  plant.! Deptfordiensis — The  bad  state  of  the 

fruit  crop  of  this  year  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  heavy 
crop  of  last  year,  and  the  unripened  condition  of  the  wood  of 
all  trees,  consequent  upon  the  sunless  cheerless  season  of 
1845.  A  second  crop  usually  appears  where  heavy  rains  fol- 
low very  dry  hot  weather. TG — Iron  pipes  should  always 

be  painted  ;  otherwise,  how  are  you  to  preventtheir  rusting  ? 

Pay  no  attention  to  such  notions. Lion — A  Yucca  will 

turive  very  well  in  such  a  place  ;  only  keep  it  well  above  the 
ground,  so  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  wet  in  winter. — Henry 
— Lightning  rods  may  be  of  either  iron  or  copper  ;  if  of  the 
former  tbey  must  be  pointed  with  platinum,  and  well  painted 
below  it.  See  "Thunder  Rods,"  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia." 

• M  WK — It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  gold  fishes  ;  they  will, 

however,  eat  worms  and  bread  crumbs  thrown  into  the 
water.  Your  pond  need  not  be  protected  in  winter,  but 
when  frozen  you  must  take  care  to  break  the  ice  every  day  to 
give  the  fish  air.  Lay  your  old  tui-f  for  potting  up  in  a  narrow 
ridge  in  the  compost  yard,  and  turn  it  over  occasionally 
during  the  winter.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  spring.  Lan- 
tana  mutabilis  succeeds  best  in  heat,  say  in  an  intermediate 
house.     When  done  flowering  it  should  be  pruned  well  in.J 

G  G — To  bloom  Veronica  speciosa,  which  is  naturally  a 

free  growing  plant,  but  a  spare  flowerer,  it  should  not  be  al- 
lowed too  much  pot  room,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  over 
rich.  Judiciously  withholding  water  at  a  proper  season  may 
also  have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  form  flower  buds  instead 
of  making  wood.  You  are  not  more  unfortunate  than  your 
neighbours  ;  we  have  hardly  seen  a  well  bloomed  plant  of  it 

this  season.! Llandilo — Burrows  and  Thorns'  chemical  ink 

is  advertised  in  our  columns  weekly  ;  the  new  Bast  was  ex- 
hibited at  Chiswick  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  of  Brooklands, 
Blackheafh,  Kent.  Your  other  question  next  week.!— 
R  Seymour — We  have  not  the  least  reason  to  recommend  lime 

water;  your  letter  is  sent  to  Mr.  P.. A  Subscriber — There 

is  nothing  in  your  statement  to 'make  us  doubt  that  the 
bad  state  of  your  Peaches,  &c,  is  owirfg  to  bad  training  and 

pruning  ;  but  it  may  be  soil,  or  it  may  be  climate. S  W  Z 

— Pack  your  Strawberries  in  November,  with  balls  of  earth 
to  them  in  moss  in  a  wooden  case  nailed  tight  down,  and  they 

will  go  very  well  to  Malaga. MunTcstone  Park — Botany  is  so 

modern  a  science  that  it  furnishes  no.  data  to  show  positively 
whether  species  have  disappeared  or  not;  the  probability  is 
that  they  have.  See  the  remarks  upon  the  "Vestiges,"  at 
p.  4G2  of  this  volume. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antierhinum—  SA — Your  seedling  variety  is  pretty,  but  not 
uncommon.* 

Fdchsias— J  J"— The  flowers  of  your  seedling  were  too  far  gone  ; 

we  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  colours.* WMSN — 

Your  specimen  named  Purity  is  a  very  elegant  flower,  white 
with  crimson  corolla.  We  fear  the  sepals  do  not  expand  suf- 
ficiently, but  of  this  point  we  cannot  very  weU  judge,  as  the 
packing  may  have  kept  them  down  ;  the  foliage  is  small,  and 

it  flowers  freely.* D  P — There  is  a  great  want  of  novelty 

among  your  seedlings  ;  Jewess  is  too  faint  in  colour  to  be  of 
any  use ;  King,  though  a  large  and  showy  flower,  is  too 
coarse  in  the  sepals;  Gauntlet  is  no  improvement  upon 
others  of  the  same  colour  ;  Favourite  is  pretty  in  colour,  but 
the  sepals  do  not  appear  to  expand,  and  there  are  several 
varieties  in  the  same  way  ;  Plato  is  good  in  form  and  colour, 

but  wants  novelty.    Favourite  and  Plato  are  the  best.* 

ZZ — The  best  flower  among  your  seedlings  is  No.  7,  a  large 
showy  variety,  but  deficient  in  novelty  of  colour  ;  there  is  a 
dullness  in  the  corollas  of  most  of  the  specimens,  which  is  a 
great  drawback  to  their  beauty.  4,  5,  10,  and  7  also  have 
this  defect ;  9,  3,  and  11  are  pretty,  but  we  have  seen  many 

specimens  of  the  same  colour  superior  to  them.* H—  This 

is  an  extremely  pretty  variety — tube  and  sepals  perfectly 
white,  and  delicate  in  texture  ;  corolla  a  deep  rosy  vermilion.* 

WF — No.  1  is  the  best  flower  among  your  seedlings  ;  it 

is  clear,  elegant  in  form  and  pretty  in  colour  ;  11,  which  is 
somewhat  like  it  in  colour,  is  of  no  use  ;  10  is  a  very  good 
flower,  showy,  having  a  good  rich-coloured  corolla;  this 
flower  renders  useless  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  3  is  also  a  good  stout 
flower,  having  a  bright  scarlet  corolla ;  2,  8,  9,  and  12  are 
not  better  than  many  we  have  seen  ;  1,  3,  and  10  are  distinct 
in  colour,  and  the  only  specimens  worth  preserving.*^— 
FT?— Among  your  dark  varieties  No.  7  is  the  best,  though  not 
equal  in  colour  to  9  ;  the  corolla  is  well  exposed,  which  in  the 

.  latter  flower  is  nearly  hidden  by  the  long  and  drooping 
sepals  ;  8  is  coarse,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in  10,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  too  large.  Of  the  lighter  kinds,  2,  4,  and  1  are 
the  best ;  they  are  decided  in  colour,  and  less  common  than 
3,  5,  and  G,  which  have  rather  too  much  colour  in  the  tubes 
and  sepals.* A  Modem  Athenvxn — Your  seedling  is  ex- 
tremely pretty — white  and  violet ;  it  is  very  small,  but  bloom- 
ing as  profusely  as  you  describe  it,  the  plants  must  form  a 
most  pleasing  object.* 

Gladioli—  HS—  The  seedling  Gladiolus  you  propose  naming 
"Brenchliensis,"  is  a  fine  variety,  beautiful  in  colour ;  being 
a  bright  rosy  vermilion,  it  will  make  a  desirable  addition  to 
this  improving  class  of  flowers.* 

Pansies — Winchester — None  of  your  seedlings  are  worth  preserv 
ing  :  they  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  that  constitute  show 
flowers,  particularly  in  size  and  substance.  Save  your  seed 
from  first-rate  varieties  only.* 


Eeeatum. — In  the  article  on  "  Mr.  Crosse's  Acarus,"  at  p.  550, 
line  14  from  top  of  col.  a,  for  "ingenious  philosopher,"  read 
"ingenuous  philosopher," 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

EED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  — Varieties,  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland, — for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Price  GOs.  per  quarter,   or  7s.  a  bushel,   it'  the  order  exceed  5 

quarters;  sacks  2s.  each.     Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a 

remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN  MORTON. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

WANTED,  SOME  SEED  OF  A  VERY  SHORT- 
STRAWED  VARIETY.— Information,  from  any  one 
Growing  such  WHEAT,  regarding  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  variety,  wiU  be  gladly  received  by  M.  S.  at  the  Office  of 
this  Paper. 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 

ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  |Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry*  Esq.,  R.A.,  &,c.  «tc.  ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Propei*ty,  &c.  Ac.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountncy-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 

SATUIIBAY,  AUGUST  22,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
TatiitanAV!       Aue;.  £7  —  Agricultural  [tnp.Soc.  of  Irelan.i. 
Tjiubsdat,       Sept.   8 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUES. 
Sept.    1— S 


Aug.  26-New.oc 

—  27— Otto'y  St.  Maty 

—  as— Rhins  of  Gallowiy 
r-     £9  -Hereford 

—  31 — Selby— Exminetei —  Ciren- 

cester 
Sept.    1 — Aborgtvenny  —  Frcmllng- 
hJim  -  Ro  hf.  >  :  Hundred 


eigh  . 


_     vox  —  Ardh 
Wing.rirorlh 

—  =— W.  Hereford— Monmouth- 

Braiatree  and  Booking 

—  3— Ca.ltoo-on. Trent  —  Blofield 

and  WPlshatn 

—  i—  Wakefield   —  Claydon  — 

Skadwell— Lichfield 


Sir  G.  Mackenzie  informs  us  that  much  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  chemical  examination 
of  bread,  so  as  to  draw  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  fermented  and  unfermented.  [For  information 
on  this  subject  see  page  25.]  A  comparison  has 
been  attempted,  the  first  analysis  having-  been 
that  of  the  flour  of  which  the  two  sorts  were  made. 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
there  is  not  much  difference.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  unfermented  bread  is  the 
most  easy  of  digestion  ;  and  now  that  it  is  made 
more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt  beyond  what 
is  produced  in  the  process,  this  bread  will  no  doubt 
in  time  supersede  the  other.  But  prejudice  is  hard 
to  overcome. 

Independently  of  the  mode  of  making  bread,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  baker, 
and  of  the  public,  that  those  varieties  of  Wheat 
which  are  found  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
gluten  and  sugar,  should  be  cultivated  in  preference 
to  all  others,  provided  such  varieties  can  be  found 
suitable  to  our  climate.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  farmers,  and  agricultural  societies 
ought  to  bestow  a  large  proportion  of  their  funds 
to  obtain  accurate  chemical  analyses.  Many  things 
either  well  understood  already,  or  of  minor  import- 
ance, attract  notice,  and  are  eagerly  pursued,  while 
what  is  of  substantial  value  is  neglected.  Farmers 
have  been  accused  of  being  slow  to  adopt  improved 
modes  of  cultivation;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  in  ignorance  should  neglect  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  principles  on  which  improvement  is 
founded.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  those  great 
associations  who  profess  to  be  teachers  and  pro- 
moters of  Agriculture,  should  pay  no  attention  to 
these.  Are  we  not  to  suppose  the  leaders  of  agri- 
cultural and  protection  societies  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  those  whom  they  pretend  to  guide  ? 


may  be,  a  change  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution 
of  principle  and  practice  is  not  only  impending  but 
actually  at  work  amongst  us.     The  long-continued 
peace  amongst  the   more   civilized   nations  of  the 
globe ;  the  unprecedented,  and  (compared  with  all 
previous  experience),  abnormal  gr"owth  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  that  has  been  fostered  under  its  pro- 
tecting influence  ;    the   rapid  and  wonderful  exten- 
sion of  the  empire  of  mind  over  matter,  as  evidenced 
not  only  in  the  railroad,  the  steam-engine,  the  press, 
and  the  closer  and   more  intimate  communion  of 
distant    countries,   but   still   more   nearly    brought 
home  to  us  in   the  cheaper,  swifter,  and  more  fre- 
quent  intercommunication    of  word,  thought,  and 
leeling  amongst   all   classes,  high  and  low,  and  of 
one  class  with  another ; — all  these  causes,  viewed 
in  their  separate  and  conjoint  action,  spreading  into 
a  thousand  minuter  ramifications,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  allude  to  in   detail,  but  reaching 
more   or  less  sensibly  to  every  individual  in  the 
whole  community,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  exercise 
a  more  telling  and  important  influence  in  no  depart- 
ment of  human  labour  or  emprize  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  Agriculture.     If  Agriculture  was  the  first 
and  most  universal  of  arts,  it  will  probably  be  also 
found  to  be  the  last,  the  most  enduring,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  of  sciences.     As  every  sub- 
stance capable  of  decomposition  is  said  to  be  more 
or  less  available,  as  manure  to  the  field,  so  every 
science,  by  a  sort  of  moral  analogy,  seems  in  the 
progress  of  new  discovery  to  unfold  some  relation, 
nearer   or   more   remote,    to   that  great   pursuit ; 
which  has  for  its  object  the  supply  of  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  wants  of  man.     The  'intellectual' 
cannot  devise,  the  '  moral '  cannot  practise,  till  the 
'physical'  be  supplied.     To  suppose  the  latter  in- 
ferior in  its  nature,  and  below  the  dignity  of  philo- 
sophic thought  and  study,  is  found,  more  and  more 
by  daily  evidence    to    contradict   all  true   ethical 
knowledge — to  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  har- 
mony of  Creation.     "Give  us  this   day  our  daily 
bread,"  is  a  prayer  quite  as  true,  quite  as  essential 
to  man   in  its  physical  as  in  its  moral  and  in  its 
intellectual    application.     It  is    equally  so  in  all. 
Before  the  philosopher  can  penetrate  the  skies  or 
explore  the  mysteries  of  the  microscopic  world,  the 
artizan  must  construct  the  instrument  that  brings 
within  the  reach  of  his  senses  that  which  is  too  dis- 
tant or  too  minute  for  the  unaided  capacities  of  the 
human  eye  ;  but  before  the  machinist  can  construct 
telescope  or  microscope,  he  must  eat  food  ;  and  the 
earth  must  produce  that  which  is  at  once  the  sup- 
port and  the  reward  of  his  labours  ;  the  source  of  his 
strength,  and  the  recompense  for  its  exertion.  Let 
the  pyramid   of  human   attainment  rise    never   so 
high,  agriculture  is  its  broad  foundation  ;    and  as 
course  is  laid  upon  course,  and  tier  upon  tier,  still 
that  basis  will  be  found  to  expand  and  adapt  itself 
to  the  increasing  altitude  and  improving  character 
of  the  building-.     To   despise    it   is  ignorance,   to 
doubt  its   inexhaustible    susceptibilities,  a  kind  of 
infidelity.     Old  as  it  certainly  is,  wrinkled,  blind, 
and   stolid    as     it     seems     to    be,    it    will   never 
be    worn     out,     nor     ever     fully    comprehended. 
The  man  who  thinks  that   an  Act  of  Parliament 
can    injure    it,   might  be   laughed    at   by   the  fly 
that  apologised  for  its  weight  upon  the  cow's  horn ; 
and  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  attained  the 
ultimatum  of  produce  upon  a  single  acre,  commits 
the  solecism  of  having  in  advertently  asserted  the 
limit  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  science  of  chemistry 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  coeval  with  our  own  ge- 
neration, yet  agriculture  at  the  respectable  age  of 
6000  years  catches  the  bouncing  infant  in  its  arms 
and  runs  away  with  it,  claiming  it  as  its  own  pecu- 
liar property,  and  takes  out  a  new  lease  of  life  for 
the  pleasure  of  playing  with  it,  growing  with  its 
growth,  learning  lessons  in  "  words  of  many  syl- 
lables" with  it  every  day,  and  walking  hand  in  hand 
"  like  the  babes  in  the  wood."  Alieady,with  the  kindly 
aid  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Parkes,  and  other  cos- 
meticians, the  old  ridges  and  furrows  are  falling  from 
its  ancient  visage,  and  those  twin  brothers  Hydrau- 
lics and  Hydrostatics  have  recognised  a  new  com- 
panion. 

Geology,  a  still  more  recent  birth,  young  and 


Whatever  may  be  the  variety  of  shade  observ- 
able in  the  views  of  individuals,  as  to  the  effect  of  puking  as" it  is,  also  finds  in  it  a  ready  made  friend 
this   or   that  existing  change,  political,  moral,  or   that  has  been  waiting  some  sixty  centuries  for  its 
physical,  upon  the  agricultural  horizon  ;   whether,  I  appearance,  and  is  ready  to  begin  with  it  from  the 


according  to  the  darker  prognostics  of  some,  we  are 
to  lie  close-reefed  and  prepare  for  a  storm  both 
long  and  severe,  or  whether,  according  to  the  more 
brilliant  anticipations  of  the  sanguine,  we  are  in- 
vited to  spread  every  inch  of  canvass  to  catch  the 
prosperous  breezes  that    are  about  to  rise  ;    one 


very  beginning,  and  recommence  practice  upon  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary  strata,while  it  teaches 
its  granny  how  to  crush  coprolites'mstead  of  sucking 
eggs. 

Mechanics — a  child  once  thought  to  belong  to 
quite  another  school — templed  by  the  scramble  of 


prize  than  ever  was  won  at  tilt  or  tournament  is 
borne  off  there  by  such  redoubted  champions  as 
Ransome  of  Ipswich,  and  Howard  of  Bedford, 
Crosskill  of  Beverley,  and  Stratton  of  Bristol; 
whilst  Newberry,  Read,  Clayton,  and  Scragg, 
and  a  long  list  of  new  and  eager  combatants,  keep 
bringing  fresh  evidence  that  "  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it."  Truly  a 
glorious  and  goodly  sight  are  those  jousts  at  Bristol, 
Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Newcastle,  and 
other  earlier  Lists,  where  the  sword  is  turned  into 
the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  to  thopruning-hook, 
and  the  well-contested  field  is  torn  up  by  harrows 
and  scufflers  instead  of  balls  and  grape-shot ;  where 
Turnips  are  drilled  instead  of"  squares  of  infantry 
to  receive  cavalry,"  and  the  liquid  manure  cart 
does  duty  for  '  human  gore.' 

The  Steam  Engine,  too  !  Has  this  young  Hercules 
been  born  in  vain  for  agriculture?     The  question 
runs  through  England,  and  the  answer  is — a  pause  ; 
but  it  is  a  pause   of  pregnant  silence  ;  for  who  is 
there  with  a  mind  that  can  look  before  as   well  as 
behind  and  around  it,  that  does  not  feel  a  kind  of 
unexpressed  indefinite  conviction  when  'steam' and 
'  agriculture  '  meet  the  ear  in  the  same  breath,  that 
here,  "though  much  begins  yet  more   remains  be- 
hind." From  the  hills  and  dales  of  Scotland  a  readier 
reply  would  come  ;  from  the  steam-drained  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  too,  there  would  bo  a  shout  of  respon- 
sive triumph  ;  doubtless  these  are  "  a  thing  to  thank 
God  upon  "in  their  way  ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  pump- 
ing of  water,  or  the  cutting  of  chaff,  or  the  driving 
of  a  threshing  machine,  that  the  "  prophetic    soul" 
turns  when  the  shekinah  of  deep  thought  is  dimmed 
by  the  thick  yet  dazzling  mist  which  haloes  the 
double-written  cypher  of  '  steam  '  and  '  agriculture.' 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a  gentleman  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  Chinese  Metaphysics  by  looking   out 
"China"  and  "Metaphysics"  in  the   Cyclopaedia, 
and  uniting  them  together  in  (what   the    chemist 
would  call)  a  '  mechanical  combination.'  Something 
similar  to  this  would  be  his  task,  and  his  reward, 
too,  who  should  venture  to  enunciate  his  struggling 
thoughts  upon  the  bifold  topic  of 'steam'and  '  agricul- 
ture ;' who  should  dare  to  expose  the  twin-embryo,  by 
premature  delivery,   to  the  wintry  atmosphere  of 
that  respectable  planet  in  the  solar  system  (lying 
somewhere  in  the  embraces  of  Mars  and  Venus) 
which,  if  it  has  one  permanent  mark  or  character 
stamped  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  has  that  of 
martyring  its  pioneers  and  stoning  its   prophets. 
Yet  if  the  day  has  passed  when  the  harrows  were 
lashed  to  the  horse's  tail,  so  peichance  "  may,  can, 
might,  would,  could,  should,  or  ought,"  that  to  pass 
when  the  plough  galled  the  horse's  shoulder.     If 
chemistry,  geology,   and  the   other  sciences  have 
smiled  and  stretched  out  their  baby  arms  to  Dame 
Agriculture  in  their  infancy,  Steam  hath  started  in 
the  womb  to  announce  its  unborn  welcome. 

But  there  is  a  mightier  pet  than  Steam!  The 
engine  that  broke  like  a  withy-band  the  iron  beam 
of  Romish  priestcraft  and  despotism,  may  chance  to 
prove  a  '  right  gentle  customer '  in  its  merry  en- 
counter with  certain  superstitions  and  certain  pre- 
judices still  more  earth-born,  and  still  more  ancient : 
prejudices  which  have  chained  down  the  first  and 
most  comprehensively  scientific  of  human  pursuits 
to  the  lowest  post  of  estimation  in  the  world  of 
science  and  Intelligence.  :  But  it  is  not  to  the 
destructive  but  the  creative  energies  of  that  giant- 
power,  the  Press,  that  we  turn  our  regards  and 
hopes  for  the  multiplication  of  those  agricultural 
'  Protestants '  who  have  forced  open  the  book  of 
knowledge  which  Ignorance  had  closed,  and  Pre- 
judice had  sealed;  and  are  actively  and  vigorously 
translating  it,  page  by  page,  into  a  language  that  all 
can  understand — a  language  which  will  to  the  next 
generation  be  the  orthodox  text  book  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  man  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a 
'practical  agriculturist,'  and  shall  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  at  least  one  new  thing  under  the  sun — an 
Agricultural  Literature. —  C.  W.  H. 


thing  at  least  seems  certain  ;  one  opinion  there  is  prizes,  has  also  begun  to  recognise  a  fiiend  in  need 
which  seems  to  have  presented  itself  for  pretty  that  ought  much  longer  ago  to  have  been  a  friend 
general  adoption  to  the  minds  of  that  larger  class  j  in  deed,"and  decks  itself  out  in  gaudy  colours  of  red, 
of  thinkers  who  Ho  between  these  two  extremes  of,  blue,  and  yellow  paint,  to  do  honour  to  the  annual 
prospect;  namely,  that  however  gradual  its  steps J  festivals  of  the  ancient  juvenile;  and  many  a  nobler 


TO  RECLAIM  HEATH  LAND. 

Considering  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  British  isles,  the  difficulty  of  providing  work  and 
food  for  its  inhabitants,  and  considering  that  labour  is 
the  main  source  from  whence  the  wealth  of  nations  pro- 
ceeds ;  considering,  too,  that  the  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  a  country  is  dependent,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  means  which  the  industrious  classes  possess  of 
obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence,  it  is,  indeed,  sur- 
prising, and  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  should  still  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

We  have  a  home  market  ready  for  a  great  increase 
of  produce  ;  and  after  much  observation  and  many 
years'  experience  in  the  improvement  of  poor  soils  of 
various  kinds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  acre  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not  capable  of  being  pro- 
fitably improved  by  some  of  the  following  means  : — 
1st,  inclosing,  and  making  roads  or  canals  ;  2d,  by 
drainage ;  3d,  by  planting  trees  ;  4th,  by  burning  or 
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liming  ;  5th,  by  irrigation  or  warping  ;  6th,  by  plough- 
ing, digging,  trenching,  or  subsoiling  ;  7th,  by  establish- 
ing Tillages,  towns,  and  factories,  and  by  employing  the 
inhabitants  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products 
of  tie  soil  and  the  minerals  beneath  it;  fur  when  the  sur- 
face is  poor,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  commonly  rich  in 
such  substances  as  are  calculated  to  be  employedeitherin 
manufactures  or  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  itself. 
Limestone,  chalk,  gravel,  marl,  clay,  peat,  or  sand,  may 
often  be  found  not  far  distant  from  land  to  which  they 
might  be  profitably  applied. 

The  improvement  of  heath  land  must  commence  with 
a  boundary-fence  inclosure,  making  needful  roads  or 
canals  and  efficient  drainage  where  it  is  required. 
Without  these  preliminary  steps,  other  efforts  are  of 
little  value  :  unless  it  be  merely  spreading  quickl  me  on 
the  heath  after  having  burned  it  and  the  Gorse,  &c,  by 
which  means  the  pasturage  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
improved,  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  Craven,  good  herb- 
age, full  of  white  Clover,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
heath,  merely  by  the  application  of  quicklime.  Salt 
may,  also,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  be  very  advan- 
tageously applied  after  burning  the  heath  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  application  of  the  lime,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it.  This  process  may  be  advantageously 
adopted  a  year  or  two  before  the  ground  is  broken  up. 

A  great  quantity  of  high  moor  land,  which  is  unsuit- 
able for  cultivation,  may,  nevertheless,  be  profitably 
improved  by  planting  Larch,  Fir,  and  other  trees.  In 
many  instances  these  have  caused  the  heath  to  disap- 
pear ;  and  when  the  trees  have  been  well  thinned  the 
ground  has  produced  more  and  better  food  for  stock 
than  it  did  previous  to  its  being  planted.  Some  such 
land  has,  by  planting,  been  made  productive  tillage,  or 
occasional  tillage  ground  after  the  trees  have  beea  re- 
moved. There  is  much  high  table  land,  as  upon  Ham- 
bleton  (in  the  N.  W.  of  Yorkshire),  covered  with  heath, 
the  unproductiveness  of  which  land  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  there  being  a  fair 
depth  of  soil  of  moderate  quality.  In  such  situations  it 
has  been  found  very  desirable  to  make  screen  plan- 
tations of  trees,  which  tend  greatly  to  ameliorate 
the  climate :  for  though  they  grow  but  slowly  they 
may  generally  be  raised  by  sheltering  and  pro- 
tecting the  young  plants  with  walls  of  sods  or 
stones,  which,  in  such  situations,  are  commonly 
the  most  suitable  fences  at  first  for  the  outside  boun- 
dary. Where  the  cover  was  rough  it  has  generally 
been  found  best  to  burn  it;  but  without  paring  and 
burning  the  soil,  except  where  it  is  strong ;  though 
where  it  was  so  it  has  commonly  been  beneficial  to  burn 
it.  On  the  contrar}',  though  burning  a  sandy  soil  has 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  a  quick  return,  it  has  after- 
wards proved  to  be  unprofitable.  In  some  instances 
trenchiDg  with  the  spade,  and  burying  the  Heath  has 
been   profitably    performed.      In    other    places    deep 


making   the  greatest  possible  improvement  with  any 
profit,  however  small  it  may  be. 

With  this  view,  corn  crops  should  be  grown  very 
seldom  on  the  poorest  heath  land.  On  such  it  has  been 
found  profitable  to  grow  two  or  three  successive  green 
crops,  and  then  sow  down  with  corn  and  Grass  seeds, 
as  was  done  at  Thornton  with  a  piece  of  sandy  heath  of 
such  poor  character  that  it  was  considered  by  neigh- 
bouring farmers  as  being  incapable  of  improvement. 
Turnips  and  Rape  were  the  green  crops,  which,  of 
course,  were  eaten  on  the  land  where  they  grew  ;  it 
was  then  sown  down  for  pasture  with  Rye,  which  was 
a  fair  crop.  In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Rob,  of  Thorp- 
field,  near  Thirsk,  purchased  the  Catton  estate  ;  88  acres 
of  which  were  heath  land.  From  an  impression  that 
this  land  was  too  poor  to  be  worth  cultivation,  it  was 
planted  -with  Larch  and  Oak  trees,  35  years  before  Mr. 
Rob  purchased  it,  at  an  expense  of  6/.  per  acre  ;  but 
such  was  the  sterile  character  of  part  of  the  plantation 
that  the  trees  had  to  be  replaced  three  several  times, 
and  many  of  them  at  last  were  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm.  The  soil  consisted  of  a  thin  stratum  of  peat, 
covering  about  3  feet  of  grey  or  yellow  sand,  below 
which  there  is  a  red  marly  clay.  The  whole  contained 
superabundant  water,  and  on  that  account  a  portion 
of  the  trees  were  planted  on  4-feet  lands,  or  "  lazy- 
beds,"  and  on  them  they  were  most  successful.  To 
improve  this  unprosperous  heath-growing  plantation, 
Mr.  Rob  let  the  whole  to  labourers  to  dig  about  9  inches 
deep,  at  from  41.  to  61.  per  acre,  including  the  stubbing 
of  the  trees,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  digged  sur- 
face. The  heath  was  turned  downwards,  the  trees  were 
carried  off,  part  of  the  top-wood  was  sold,  and  the 
remainder  burned  on  the  ground. 

The  next  process  was  that  of  draining  with  tiles  laid 
upon  flat  soles.  The  drains  were  from  3  ft.  7  ins.  to 
3  ft.  10  ins.,  excepting  the  main  drains,  which  were 
about  7  ft.  in  depth.  The  tiles  were  covered  with  heath, 
and  the  drains  filled  with  sand,  the  clay  being  spread 
upon  the  surface  wherever  any  was  dug  out ;  but,  in 
one  case,  where  it  was  returned  to  the  drains,  they  had 
to  be  opened  and  filled  with  sand.  The  cost  of  drainage 
averaged  41.  1 7s.  per  acre.  A  portion  of  the  most  un- 
productive soil,  so  dug,  was  harrowed  and  sown  with 
Oats,  to  allow  the  heath  to  decompose  and  break  up 
more  readily.  The  crop,  however,  was  a  miserable 
one,  which  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  seed  and  labour. 
The  remainder  was  well  harrowed,  to  obtain  a  loose 
surface  soil ;  and  early  in  May,  lime  (from  Kepwick  and 
Sutton-under-Wkitestone-cliff)  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  3  chaldrons  per  acre.  This  was  worked  in  by  drag- 
ging twice,  and  ploughing  shallow  once.  Turnips  were 
drilled  in  June,  with  14  bushels  per  acre  of  bones,  upon 
the  flat  surface,  and  a  fair  crop  was  obtained,  which 
was  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  following  spring 
the  land  was  drilled  with  Oats,  which  produced  9  qrs. 


wide  trenches  have  been  dug  out  of  the  open  furrows    and  6  bushels  per  acre.     After  the  Oats,  the  land  was 


after  ploughing.     By  this  means   clay  has  been  cast 
upon  poor  sandy  pr  peaty  moor  earth,  and  so  greatly 
improved  it  as  to  cause  good  crops  to  grow  where  only 
very  bad  ones  were  previously  obtained.     This  might 
be  done  very  profitably  in  many  places  where  it  has 
never  been  attempted.     Clay  is  very  commonly  to  be 
found  under  sand  ;  and  in  many  places  marl,  or  clay- 
marl  might  probably  be  found  where  it  has  never  been 
thought  of.     Irrigation  has  also  been  made  a  most  pro- 
fitable method  of  converting  a  barren  heath  into  a  won- 
derfully productive  meadow,  by  little  more  than  the 
power  of  water  judiciously  applied.  This  has  been  very 
successfully  effected  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Clip- 
Eton  Park,  where  by  turning  the  course  of   a  small 
river,  and  carrying  it  on  as  high  ground  as  possible, 
land  has  been  raised  in  value  from  under  5s.  to  5'.  an 
acre.     And  even  this,  great  as  the  improvement  is,  has 
been  surpassed  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.     There  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  which  might  in  the  same  way  be  im- 
proved by  turning  the  course  of  a  small  stream  over 
high  barren  moors ;    and  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
found  profitable  to  erect  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  to  irrigate  high  land  ;  and  on  low  land 
such  machinery  might  be  very  beneficially  employed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  irrigation.     Machi- 
nery may  also  be  used  for  warping  with  muddy  water  ; 
or  for  raising  warp-soil  from  out  of  pits  where  it  has 
been,  or  may  be  collected,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Gossip  on  Thorne  waste,  where  by  means  of  engines 
and  a  moveable  railroad,  some  of  the  most  barren  kind 
of  peaty  moor  has  been  covered,  from  4  to  8  inches 
thick,  with  rich  warp  soil,  and  thus  converted  into  most 
productive  land.     We  have  noticed  many  other  places, 
particularly  in   that    neighbourhood,   where  warp-soil 
either  is  already  collected,  or  might  be  collected  into 
pits,  and  thus   conveyed  on  to  land  that  lies  too  high  to 
be   warped   with   water.      The   wonderful    benefit    of 
water-warping  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ouse  and  Trent,  where  much  barren  heath  and 
other  poor  land  has  been  covered  with  rich  soil ;  and 
there  is  still  much  poor  heathy  moor,  which  appears  to 
be  capable   of  being  very  profitably  improved  in  the 
same  way  ;   but  not  without  a  considerable  outlay  of 
capital.     As  was  well  observed  by  a  very  spirited  and 
judicious  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood,  "land  is  grate- 
ful," and  will  well  repay  a  large  advance  of  capital 
employed  with  judgment.      The  attempts  to  improve 
moor  land  have  generally,  we  believe,  been  successful 


sown  in  1843  with  meslin  (Wheat  and  Rye  mixed), 
and  produced  32  bushels  per  acre.  On  a  portion  of  the 
land,  while  the  sheep  were  eating  the  Turnips,  A  lb.  of 
Linseed-cake  per  day  was  given  to  each  of  them.  This 
was  sown  with  Oats  in  1844,  and  produced  101  qrs.  per 
acre.  On  some  of  the  high  land,  after  a  crop  of  Rye,  Mr. 
Rob  has  been  and  now  is  carting  on  clay  marl,  at  the  rate 
of  400  loads  per  acre.  A  high  part  of  the  field  is 
selected,  and  the  hill  bisected  ;  the  soil  is  taken  off  and 
thrown  back  ;  the  sand  is  also  removed,  and  the  clay 
marl  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  about  3  feet.  The 
sand  is  then  returned  and  covered  with  the  soil,  so  as 
to  leave  the  field  nearly  level.  From  the  above,  and 
many  similar  instances,  which  may  be  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  Heath 
land  of  very  poor  quality  may  be  profitably  improved 
by  a  spirited  outlay  of  capital,  for  which  it  forms  a  safe 
and  very  beneficial  investment ;  benefiting  at  the  same 
time  the  owner,  the  occupier,  the  labourer,  and  the 
public.  Improved  cultivation,  with  thorough  draining, 
subsoiling,  and  purchased  manures,  has  of  late  years 
made  land,  which  was  formerly  considered  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  to  produce  more  in  a  course  of  years  than 
land  of  natural  good  quality  did  under  the  old  system 
of  two  crops  and  a  summer  fallow.  And  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  few  years,  by  the  combination  of  science  wi'h 
practice,  agriculture  will  be  so  much  more  improved, 
that  the  quality  of  land  will  be  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  On  all  land,  the  value  of  manure  is  too 
much  practically  disregarded  ;  but  on  poor  soils  it  is 
especially  needful  to  use  every  means  to  increase  its 
quantity,  and  to  improve  and  retain  its  quality.  Not  a 
drop  of  liquid  manure  ought  to  be  wasted  ;  neither 
should  any  of  the  gaseous  virtues  be  suffered  to  escape 
from  the  midden.  Dry  peat  and  other  kinds  of  earth 
may  often  be  advantageously  added  both  to  liquid  and 
solid  manures  ;  and  some  kind  of  manure  should 
always  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  The  farmer  should 
never   forget   that   "  muck   makes  money,"  and  costs 


money.  Without  manure  of  some  kind  he  ought  not, 
on  a  poor  soil,  to  expect  success  ;  and  without  good 
cultivation  he  does  not  deserve  it.  He  should  always 
consider,  that  to  farm  well  a  large  capital  per  acre  is 
absolutely  requisite;  and  that  he  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect success  if  he  undertakes  a  larger  quantity  of  land 
than  his  capital  is  fully  equal  to,  so  as  to  manage  it  in 
the  very  best  way.  The  landlord,  too,  should  consider 
that  he  cannot  expect  a  tenant  who  is  possessed  of 
capital  and  skill  to  risk  his  money,  and  exert  his  ener- 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

(Concluded  from  %>.  553.) 
Having  tiius  noticed  several  of  the  means  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  useful  in  immediately  improving 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  which  are  undoubt- 
edly the  means,  if  any,  that  must  be  used  among  our 
present  race  of  workmen  ;   the  next  inquiry  is,  in  what 
way  is  this  improvement  to  be  insured  to  the  future  gene- 
ration %  The  only  satisfactory  answer  is,  it  must  be  done 
by  education.     Agriculture  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
farmer  finds  that  the  old  systems  will  not  do  ;  something 
more  than  mere  common  sowing  and  reaping  are  now 
requisite.      Science   must,   ere  long,   be  brought  into 
common   and   constant    practice  ;    and    the   labourer, 
therefore,  as  well  as  his  master,  must  be  advanced  up 
to  the  required  mark  of  mental  attainment ;  he  must 
have  knowledge  enough  to  grapple  with  new  difficulties, 
and  understand  new  modes  of  operation.     This,  then, 
is  the  grand,  the  capital  improvement — the  labourer 
must  be  educated.     This  training  of  the  mind  will  cause 
him  to  know  more  of  his  own  powers,  and  develope  and 
strengthen  them ;  thus  making  him  a  better  workman, 
a  more  useful  member  of  society,  and  capable  of  pro- 
fiting by  every  advantage.     The  education  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  besides  enlarging  their  mental  faculties 
and  furnishing  them  with  an  invaluable  store  of  know- 
ledge, will  give  them  the  habit  of  thinking,  will  quicken 
their  understanding,  and  make  them,  in  short,  intelli- 
gent.    They   will   therefore   be   of    incalculably   more 
benefit  to  the  farmer.     They  will  be  better  labourers, 
attending  to  their  various  employments  systematically 
and  vigorously,  as  knowing   perfectly   the   end  to   be 
attained  ;  better  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  appreciating 
the  value  of  cleanly  feeding  and  steady  management  of 
stock.     They  will  see  the  utility  of  carefully  preserving 
every  portion  of  manure,  not  only  on  the  farms  where 
they  are  employed,  but  for  their  gardens  or  allotments. 
They  will  be  better  members  of  society.      Ignorance 
fosters  vice ;  and  when  once  they  become  enlightened, 
especially  as  all  our  systems  of  education  are  based  upon 
such  sound  moral  principles,  practical  virtue  will  exten- 
sively prevail.  This,  besides  making  them  of  more  benefit 
to  the  community,  will  be  the  great  renovator  of  their 
condition ;    for    the   various    means   that    have    been 
noticed  may  encourage  habits  of  industry,  and  assist  the 
labourer  in  supplying  his  wants  ;  but  only  prudence, 
sobriety,  and  integrity  will  secure  happiness  from  such 
advantages.     As  mental  and  moral  improvement,  there- 
fore, are  the  essentials  of  the  labourer's  happiness,  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  their  blessings,   he  must  be 
trained  and  instructed  in  early  life.     Schools  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  abound  in  most  districts, 
and  one  of  the  best  schemes  for  instructing  the  children 
of  the  rural  population  is  that  of  "  Self  supporting  Agri- 
cultural Schools."    At  theseschools  the  children  are  not 
only  weil  taught  in  the  usual  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
gain    agricultural     information    by    working    on    the 
"  School  Farm."  They  thus  learn  the  management  and 
various  operations  to  be  performed  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  ;  and  besides  having  such  a  healthy  exercise,  each 
scholar  receives  a  share  of  the  produce,  which  pays  the 
expence  of  his  tuition. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which 
the  present  means  of  education  will  confer  upon  the 
succeeding  race  of  workmen.  For,  independently  of 
the  vast  number  of  charity-schools  of  different  kinds — 
even  from  our  union-houses  (where  thousands  receive, 
so  to  speak,  a  good  education),  what  numbers  go  out 
into  the  world  with  better  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  surer  defences  from  the  evils  of  poverty  than 
are  possessed  by  those  multitudes  of  children  that  live 
uutaught  and  neglected  !  The  poor  children  previously 
to  being  thus  instructed,  are  invariably  the  most  destitute 
— generally  orphans — and  so  under  the  old  poor-law 
most  likely  to  have  been  the  burthen  and  pest  of  society; 
but  they  are  now  sought  for  by  all  the  lower  class  of 
farmers  and  tradesmen  for  servants  and  apprentices, 
merely  on  account  of  their  extra  attainments.  Although 
this  has  been  effected  by  legislation  and  not  by  "  private 
exertion,"  still  it  shows  what  education  may  do  in  agri- 
cultural districts  alone.  Let  all,  then,  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  improving  the  labourer's  present  condition 
and  preparing  his  children  for  a  better  state  of  things  in 
future,  exert  their  influence  to  promote  education  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Let  them  enforce  a  full  and 
regular  attendance  at  the  various  week. day  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  circulating  libra- 
ries for  the  poor  and  their  children. 

Education  will  in  future  be  the  only  sure  antidote  to 
poverty  and  distress.  There  is  no  cause  for  apprehend- 
ing a  future  scarcity  of  work — no  room  for  dark  fore- 
bodings of  this  sort— because  of  the  great  improvements 
which  are  going  on  in  husbandry.  The  farmer  sees 
now  that  his  utmost  energies  are  required  to  "increase 
the  quantity"  of  his  produce.     This  is  the  grand  aim  of 


agricultural  science  ;  and  attendant  upon  it  is  the  in- 
crease of  work.  Mote  tillage  is  necessary,  and  many 
more  hands  are  employed  ;  but  then  the  principal  de- 
mand is  for  skilful  workmen  ;  and  thus  education  must 
be  the  labourer's  most  valuable  boon,  and  will  aid  him 
most  in  earning  a  living.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  dread  future  evils  in  his  condition ;  everything  seems  to 
predict  prosperity,  and  he  may  without  fearing  disap- 
pointment, hope  for  regular  employment  and  good 
wages.      He  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when   he 


where  they  have  been  carried  on  with  spirit  and  judg-  gies  without  ample  security,  and  a  reasonable  prospect '  shall  possess  a  comfortable  dwelling,  and  be  the  cultivator 
ment.  When  disappointment  has  followed,  it  has  com-  of  success.  Thus  many  a  heath  may  be  converted  into  !  of  a  profitable  allotment ;  but  the  secret  of  his  enjoy- 
monly  arisen  from  too  great  eagerness  to  grow  corn- !  fruitful  fields  ;  and  the  British  isles  may  yet  become  a  '  ment  of  these  advantages  will  be  that  he  knows  the 
crops.     Instead  of  this  the  design  should  be  that  of  |  productive  garden An  Old  Farmer  I  blessings  of  industry,  temperance,  frugality,  and  con- 
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tentment.  Although  he  may  be  surrounded  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  abundant  livelihood,  he  will 
squander  away  his  profits  in  idleness  and  vice,  unless  he 
possesses  good  principles.  These  will  lead  him  to  be 
diligent  and  patient,  to  be  peaceful  and  happy;  in  short, 
the  only  radical  improvement  of  the  labourer's  condi- 
tion will  be  accomplished  in  an  educated  peasantry. 
The  means  for  his  social,  mental,  and  moral  improve- 
ment must  be  universally  adopted ;  and  then  the  poor 
man's  cottage  will  be  as  cleanly  and  comfortable  as  the 
rich  man's  habitation,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  cheerful 
labourers  to  their  benevolent  master  will  add  a  fresh 
increase  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  shall  behold  their 
prosperity.  Let  then  the  benevolence  of  the  farmer  be 
excited  in  his  labourer's  behalf,  and  these  ennobling  re- 
sults will  assuredly  follow. — J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton, 
Lincolnshire. 


ON  MEASURE  WORK. 

Preparing  Gbaix  for  Market.— There  is  little  to 
be  said  under  this  head.  Thrashing  and  cleaning  seed 
is  almost  always  paid  for  by  measure  ;  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  case'of  Clover  seed,  the  winnowing  of  which 
is  such  a  long  and  tedious  operation.  Thrashing  in 
some  districts  used  to  be  paid  for  by  a  portion  (^)  of 
the  grain  thrashed,  and  this,  when  the  crop  was  an 
average  one,  was  a  pretty  fair  wage.  Thrashing  Wheat 
and  cleaning  it  costs  generally  about  bd.  or  fid.  a 
bushel  ;  thrashing  Oats  from  lid.  to  2±d. ;  and  Barley 
from  2d.  to  3id.  ;  Beans  2^d.  to  3d.  ;  and  Peas  2Ad.  to 
3irf. ;  the  price  of  course  must  vary  according  to  the 
yield  of  grain,  and  the  bulk  of  straw.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  policy  of  using 
machinery  in  the  thrashing  and  cleaning  of  gram.  To 
take  the  case  of  Wheat,  it  can  be  thrashed  more  per- 
fectly, and  at  the  same  time  far  more  cheaply,  by  ma- 
chinery than  by  the  flail.  And  wherever  the  farm  is 
extensive,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  policy 
of  using  steam  power  (or,  of  course,  water,  if  it  is  to 
be  had),  instead  of  horse  power.  A  day's  work  of  six 
horses,  and  one  man  to  look  after  them,  will  cost  1/.,  in- 
deed the  ordinary  charge  for  horses  ought  to  be  increased 
in  this  case,  for  no  kind  of  work  is  so  injurious  to  them. 
A  six-horse  power  machine  and  boiler  will  cost,  say 
100/.  more  than  the  horse  wheel,  the  interest  per 
annum  on  which,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine, 
divided  over  the  50  days  during  which  the  machine 
may  be  in  use  during  the  year  is  35.  in  the  day  ;  add 
to  this  2s.  6d.  for  the  man  *  who  looks  after  it,  and 
say  5s.  for  7  cwt.  of  coal,  which  it  will  require, 
and  you  obtain  10s.  6d.  as  the  daily  cost  of  six-horse 
power  by  steam.  This  is  much  cheaper  than  horse 
labour.  It  was  a  good  reply  which  an  intelligent  bailiff 
of  mv  acquaintance  made  to  a  gentleman  who  came 
to  see  his  steam-thrashing  machine  at  work.  The  man 
was  feeding  his  engine  furnace.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the 
gentleman,  who  doubtless  disliked  this  substitution,  as 
he  considered  it,  of  machinery  for  so  much  manual 
labour,  "I  find  your  horse  requires  food  j ust  as  those 
of  more  ordinary  kind."  "  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the 
other,  "  but  this  is  a  horse  that  is  never  fed  but  when 
he  works." — I  find  that  an  engine  costing,  as  I  have 
shown,  10s.  6d.  a  day,  can  easily,  during  that  period, 
thrash,  clean,  and,  if  the  necessary  machinery  be  sup- 
plied, sack  up  the  produce  of  140  cubic  yards  of  straw 
(settled  down)  in  the  rick.  The  produce  of  this  bulk 
varies,  of  course,  considerably,  say  from  80  to  180 
bushels  of  Wheat,  the  same  of  Barley,  and  perhaps 
from  120  to  200  bushels  of  Oats.  To  find  the 
cost  we  must  add  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  tear  and  wear  to  the 
threshing  machinery,  and  6s.  wages  of  three  men,  and 
3s.  id.  the  wages  of  four  women,  and  we  shall  have 
22s.  id.  as  the  expense  of  taking  from  the  rick,  threshing, 
building  the  straw,  and  cleaning  and  sacking  the  grain 
of  140  cubic  yards,  a  rick  of  grain.  This,  taking  the 
yield  of  that  bulk  as  above  stated,  will  amount  to  from 
lid.  to  3\d.  for  Wheat ;  from  lid.  to  3\d.  for  Barley  ; 
and  from  lfd.  to  2\d.  for  Oats. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  item  in  our  long  account. 
Blacksmith's  work  may  be  bargained  for  per  pair  of 
horses  thus  :  we  copy  the  agreement  with  our  own 
smith.  "  I  engage  to  shoe  a  pair  of  horses,  and  per- 
form all  necessary  repairs  upon  a  plough,  a  pair  of 
harrows,  a  horse-hoe,  on  the  iron  work  of  a  set  of 
draught  bars,  a  pair  of  hames  and  plough  chain  ;  also 
to  keep  in  repair  a  fork  and  graip  for  the  use  of  the 
stable  (all  new  metal  and  wood-work  being  paid  for 
extra),  for  3/.  per  annum,  and  the  hauling  of  a  load  of 
coals."  This  will  be  found  cheaper  than  to  keep  a 
running  account  with  the  blacksmith  for  the  various 
mendings,  &c,  as  they  occur  at  the  customary  charges 
for  each.  The  saddler's  bill  may  be  contracted  for  too 
at  1/.  per  pair  of  horses  per  annum  for  both  plough  and 
cart  harness ;  the  harness  being  in  good  condition  to 
begin  with.  I  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  follow- 
ing passage  bearing  on  this  subject  from  a  report  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  Farmers'  Club. 

"March  14,  1843. — This  evening  an  inquiry  was 
gone  into  regarding  *  the  prices  paid  by  members  of  the 
Club  to  their  blacksmiths  and  collar-makers,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  preferable  to  con- 
tract fur  the  work  or  not,'  when  it  appeared  that  in  one 
case  10/.  per  team  per  annum  was  paid  to  the  black- 
smith for  all  the  iron-work,  including  shovels  and  forks 

*  Steam  engines  are  now  made  of  exceedingly  simple  con- 
struction, without  beams  ;  and  they  are  easily  managed  by  an 
ordinary  ploughman,  after  a  day  or  two's  schooling.  One  of 
ourploughmen  has  managed  our  steam  engine  for  the  last  two 
years — we  give  him  21.  a  year  extra  for  his  labour.  He  leaves 
in  the  spring,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  or  any  scruple, 
about  putting  one  of  the  other  ploughmen  in  bis  place. 


necessary  on  the  farm,  except  wheels  (the  charge  for 
strake  varies  from  2s.  6d.,  3s.,  to  3s.  9d. )  and  new  imple- 
ments ;    in   another   case   14/.,   where  seven  working 
,  horses  were  kept  and   one  rider  ;  in  another  8/.  per 
j  annum  ;   in  another  21.  10s.   for   shoeing  only.      The 
|  latter  was  not  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     On  the  production 
of  the  accounts  of  those  members  who  do  not  contract 
they  were  found  to  exceed  the  above  amounts  ;  and  a 
resolution  was  thereupon  passed,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion 
;  of  this  Club  that  it  is  advantageous  for  farmers  to  con- 
'  tract  with  the  blacksmith." 

On  going  into  the  collar-maker's  account,  one 
member  stated  that  he  contracted  at  12/.  per  annum 
for  18  working  horses  and  two  riders  ;  another  paid  5/. 
for  seven  horses,  giving  half  price  for  new  harness  ; 
another  contracted  at  12s.  6d.  per  year  per  horse  ;  a 
member  stated  that  he  had  paid  in  the  last  year  71. 5s.  Id. 
for  12  horses  having  used  chaiu  braces. 

Resolved — "  That  it  is  preferable  for  farmers  to  con- 
tract with  the  collar-maker." 

With  regard  to  the  expenee  of  the  management  of 
live  stock,  I  have  but  very  few  words  to  say.     I  have 
had  no  experience  of  dairy  cattle,  and  cannot  say  what 
number  of  hands  may  be  needed  in  the  management  of 
a  given  number.     But  I  may  just  say  in  reference  to 
the  keeping  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  (all  under  shed  or 
;  in  stalls),  that  one  man  and  three  boys  clean  and  cut 
i  Turnips  for,  and  feed  and  litter  45  head  of  cattle  daily, 
j  eating  about  3  tons  of  cut  roots,  besides  steaming  Pota- 
toes for  feeding  about  12  sows  with  litters.     It  must  be 
j  remembered,  however,  that  our  buildings  are  very  con- 
veniently arranged  as  regards  the  straw  house,   root 
house,  and  cattle  stalls  ;  and  with  this  memorandum  to 
be  kept  in  mind  here  also,  one  lad  about  I "   years  of 
age,  earning  7s.  a  week,  with  two  boys  under  him  earn- 
ing 3s.  and  3s.  6d.  respectively,  clean  and   cut  Swedes 
and  Turnips  for  350  sheep  in  sheds,  and  also  litter  them 
every  two  or  thi'ee  days.     These  sheep  also  eat  about 
3  tons  of  roots  daily.     I  may  also  mention,  as  it  is  an 
,  understood  thing,  generally  speaking,  in  those  districts 
j  where  sheep  are  folded  on  Turnips  in  the  field,  that  a 
j  shepherd  and  his  boy  are  needed  to  300  sheep,  and 
another  boy  is  wanted  to   every  additional   hundred. 
— M.  S. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  —  There 
I  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  at  this  moment  of 
benefiting  three  or  four  young  men  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  to  a  certain  extent  of  farming,  and  who  have 
the  wish,  but  have  neither  means  nor  opportunity,  of 
gaining  scientific  knowledge  in  connection  with  agricul- 
[  tnre.  Mr.  Arkell,  tbe  farm  superintendent  at  the 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  requires  assistance 
with  the  daily  out-door  class  of  pupils,  and  I  think  that 
if  eligible  young  men  were  to  offer  to  take  the  superintend- 
ence of  out-door  classes  in  consideration  of  their  being 
allowed  to  attend  our  lectures,  and  being  provided  with 
bed  and  board  for  a  certain  period  (say  the  term  of  the 
course)  in  the  College,  the  offers  might  be  accepted  of 
two  or  of  three  such  men.  I  write  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject under  the  impression  that  you  are  more  likely  to 
know  of  such  eligible  parties,  and  more  desirous  of  serv- 
j  ing  them,  than  any  one  else. — E.  Holland,  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Council,  Dumbleton 
Hall,  Evesham. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Draining. — In  an  article  on  deep 
and  shallow  drains,  I  see   my  name  introduced  as  an 
advocate  for  2  feet  deep  only.     Now,  as  I  have  always 
given  it  as  my  opinion  that  no  rule   can  be  laid  down 
either  as  to  depth  or  distance  of  drains  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  soil  to  be  operated  upon,  and  having  been  in 
the  habit  for  years  of  burying  tiles  at  all  depths,  most  at 
!  3  feet,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  I  am  named  as 
"sticking  at  2  feet."     If  differing   with   Mr.   Parkes 
stamps  me  as  a  shallow  drainer,  I  confess  I  am  one,  for 
I  consider  most  of  the  plans  he  recommends  will  fail. 
I  am  ready  to  prove,  not  on  paper  only,  but  on  the  soil, 
that  the  system  of  deep  draining  (4  to  6  feet)  on  strong 
,  clay  soils  for  surface  water,  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  has 
been  tried  and  failed — that  a  much  better  drain  can  be 
formed  than  by  an  inch  pipe — that  ramming  the  clay 
on  the  tiles  will  not  answer  on  all  soils — that  having 
land  made  level  after  draining  is  injurious  on  some  land 
■  that  has  to  be  sown  with  Wheat  late  in  the  year — that 
this  deep  inch-pipe  system  of  draining  has  neither  the 
I  advantage  of  cheapness,  durability,  or  effect  of  drying 
!  the  soil  as  it  should  do.     I  am  also  ready  to  prove  that 
;  land  cannot  be  drained  at  the  prices  stated  by  Messrs. 
'  Parkes  and  Pusey  in  the  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
and  that  inch  pipes  cannot  be  made  as  stated  by  Mr. 
;  Hodges,  the  M.P.  for  Kent,  4s.  9d.  per  1000,  coal  2Ss. 
!  per  ton,  and  the  clay   stoney.      I  can  also  point  out 
places  where  the  pipe  draimng   has   been   done    and 
i  failed,  and  that  the  most  practical  men  in  England  con- 
demn it.     I  will  find  Mr.  Parkes  from  100  to  500  acres 
'  of  strong  clay  land  that  requires  draining  for  surface 
I  water,  to  let  him  prove,  if  he  can,  that  he  is  correct  in 
practice,  I  paying  all  expenses  unless  he  fails.     At  the 
|  same  time,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  him  there  is  a 
better  plan  than  his— one  that  has  been  tested  for  years 
and   found   not   to   fail.  —  fVilliam   Bullock    Webster, 
Houhsdown,  near  Southampton,  Aug.  10. 

Mid-Lothian. — During  the  past  month  field  opera- 
tions have  been  much  retarded  by  the  contiuued  mois- 
ture, and  the  rain  descending  repeatedly  in  torrents 
materially  tended  to  neutralise  the  arduous  efforts  of 
agriculturists  to  overcome  that  imperfect  state  of  pul- 
verisation which  is  so  general  on  all  green  crop  land 


j  this  season,  arising  from  the  want  of  frost  during  the 
'  past  winter  and  the  wet  state  in  which  the  ground  re- 
mained till  late  in  the  spring.  The  grain  crops  have 
suffered  much  from  the  weather  that  has  prevailed,  and 
neither  Potatoes  or  Turnips  have  made  the  progress 
they  were  wont  to  do  during  the  important  month  of 
July.  The  Wheat  crop  may  be  fairly  stated  as  being 
of  sufficient  bulk,  but  serious  doubts  are  entertained  as 
to  the  yield  turning  out  in  proportion.  Those  farmers 
who  have  commenced  cutting  down  seem  much  disap- 
pointed, and  confidently  assert  that  disease  exists  to 
considerable  extent.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is 
not  remarkable,  taking  into  account  the  moist  state  of 
the  atmosphere  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  weather  that  is  to  follow,  whether  this 
crop  will  turn  out  an  average  one.  It  would,  indeed, 
require  to  be  harvested  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  justify  such  a  conjecture  at  present. 
Harvest  has  commenced  on  several  farms,  but  no  cor- 
rect opinion  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  the  probable 
quality  or  yield  for  the  new  crop.  Barley  is  thin  upon 
the  ground,  and  generally  short  in  the  straw.  The  irre- 
gular manner  in  which  it  brairded  makes  it  too  evident 
that  the  quality  will  be  defective.  No  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  yield  being  below  an  average.  Should  the  wea- 
ther now  clear  up,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sunshine, 
Barley  harvest  should  soon  be  general.  Some  fields 
in  the  early  districts  are  cut  down,  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  neither  the  produce  or  quality  of  last 
year  will  be  obtained  when  thrashing  is  proceeded  with. 
Oats  generally  speaking  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
summer  had  a  most  unpromising  appearance,  more  espe- 
cially on  stiff  clays  and  very  light  land,  the  drought 
being  rather  severe.  The  rains,  however,  that  fell  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  serve  in  many  cases  to  give  in- 
creased length  of  straw,  and  although  in  some  instances 
bulky  crops  of  this  grain  are  seen,  such  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate 
this  crop  at  an  average.  If  the  weather  proves  favour- 
able the  quality  may  be  good  and  the  yield  in  proportion 
to  the  straw.  Some  casual  observers  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
led by  witnessing  several  fields  flattened  by  the  recent 
heavy  falls  of  rains,  and  concluding  from  that  circum- 
stance that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  abundant  produce  ; 
but  this  test  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  the  rapid  stretch 
the  straw  made  aft«r  the  rain  succeeded  the  dry  wea- 
ther, only  induced,  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  plant,  a 
weakly  stem,  which  will  not  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  heavy  and  well-filled  head  of  grain.  In- 
deed this  weakly  stem  has  caused  it  in  many  cases  to  suf- 
fer more  from  the  late  floods  we  have  had.  Beans  and 
Peas. — This  grain  has  been  more  extensively  sown  this 
year  in  consequence  of  the  severe  loss  from  the  Potato 
disease  of  1S45.  Judging  at  present,  Beans  and  Peas 
will  neither  be  productive  in  straw  or  grain.  Evidently 
the  stems  in  many  cases  are  affected  with  some  malady. 
In  short,  the  prospect  to  the  farmer  as  regards  this  por- 
tion of  hiscropisfarfromencouraging.  Potatoes  through- 
out the  country  are  an  inferior  crop,  and  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent the  disease  of  last  year  has  fairly  manifested  itself, 
and  likely  to  make  rapid  strides.  What  may  be  their  state 
at  lifting  time  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  cultivator  of  this  root  must  lay  his  account  with 
experiencing  a  loss  beyond  even  that  of  last  year.  The 
seed  for  this  crop  was  much  more  expensive,  and  the 
other  necessary  charges  for  cultivation  were  likewise 
more  in  proportion,  arising  from  the  unkindly  way  in 
which  his  green  crop  land  worked  this  spring,  and  all 
this  taken  in  connection  with  an  inferior  produce  from 
the  cereal  grains,  cannot  fail  to  place  him  in  a  most 
disadvantageous  position.  Turnips,  throughout  the 
country,  brairded  most  irregularly,  from  which  circum- 
stance many  fields  have  as  yet  but  a  very  patchy  ap- 
pearance. Generally  speaking,  plants  have  all  come  up, 
but  being  so  young  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the 
bulbs  will  not  be  large.  Of  late,  however,  they  have 
made  considerable  progress,  and  should  the  autumn  be 
free  of  frost,  a  fair  crop  may  still  be  anticipated.  The 
complaints  of  Fingers-and-toes  are  more  general  this  year 
than  in  former  years.  Hay  has  been  a  light  crop,  and 
not  secured  in  the  best  condition.  Little  Red  Clover 
appeared  in  the  first  cutting,  but  the  aftermath  is  rather 
better  stocked  with  it.  In  our  live  stock  markets,  graz- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  have  fallen  in  value,  and  are  likely 
to  be  cheaper  yet ;  fat  cattle  have  experienced  a  reduc- 
tion of  fully  Is.  per  stone,  and  mutton  has  followed  in 
proportion.  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  made  great  devas- 
tation among  grazing  cattle,  and  the  mortality  of  dairy 
cows  has  been  truly  alarming.  The  Edinburgh  cow- 
feeders  are  much  to  be  sympathised  with ;  in  many  cases 
whole  stocks  have  been  swept  off,  depriving  that  most 
industrious  class  of  both  their  capital  and  income. 
From  a  recent  calculation,  there  are;  at  present  600 
fewer  cows  in  Edinburgh  than  there  were  in  Nov.  of  1 845. 
The  wool-market  is  flat,  but  hopes  are  entertained 
of  an  improvement.  Grain  has  been  rather  depressed, 
but  the  chance  of  low  prices  is  not  great  for  this  season 
yet,  should  the  labouring  classes  remain  in  steady  em- 
ployment. The  manner  in  which  farms  have  been 
letting  in  Scotland  cannot  be  received  as  a  safe  indica- 
tion of  the  profits  realised  from  the  profession.  The 
present  rent  of  land  cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  and 
those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  from  experience  know 
well  they  can  never  be  paid  from  the  produce.  To  use 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  words,  when  talking  of  the  rail- 
way mania,  there  is  a  "periodical  mania"  amongst 
farmers  after  a  season  of  good  prices,  which  leads  them 
to  forget  the  past,  and  believe  a  reaction  will  never 
occur  in  future  ;  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Scotch  agriculturists,  there  is  no  class  of  the 
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community  who  plunge  more  blindfoldly  into  rash  en- 
gagements. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  landlords 
encourage  a  fictitious  rental,  from  the  way  they  usually 
expose  their  lands  for  competition  ;  and  although  they 
apparently  are  increasing  the  revenue  from  their 
estates,  it  most  certainly  ends  either  in  the  ruin  of  the 
tenants  or  the  deterioration  of  the  property.  Farmers 
are  induced  to  bid  one  against  another,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  but  to  obtain  possession,  and  then  when 
fairly  settled  to  make  their  own  terms.  This  system 
has  led  to  the  removal  of  many  capitalists  who  would 
run  no  such  risk  ;  but  so  short-sighted  are  many  pro- 
prietors, notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the  past, 
that  at  every  fresh  letting  time  the  promise  of  more 
rent  gets  the  mastery  over  their  better  judgment. 
This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  from  the 
disinclination  of  those  who  have  been  once  connected 
with  the  soil  changing  to  any  other  profession,  as  well 
as  from  the  foolish  idea  of  farmers'  sous  being  bent  to 
obtain  land  upon  any  terms  ;  and  further  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  merchants  who  have  made  a  little  money 
being  desirous  of  becoming  cultivators  more  for  recre- 
ation than  profit.  All  these  combined  will,  ere  long, 
prove  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  tenants  in  Scot- 
land. The  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  a  check  to  this  system  of  speculation,  and  restore 
things  to  a  sound  state,  although  those  farmers  who 
pay  a  fixed  money-rent  with  years  of  their  leases  to 
expire,  will  undoubtedly  be  sacrificed.  Taking  into 
account  the  fictitious  rental  of  land  in  many  districts  of 
Scotland,  in  connexion  with  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
sunk  by  tenant  farmers  in  draining  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  it  need  be  no  surprise  when  the 
price  of  farm  produce  is  reduced  in  value,  agricultural 
distress  should  appear  in  an  unmitigated  form Mid- 
lothian Reporter. 

Pea  Crop. — Since  writing  to  you  on  Saturday  last,  I 
find  that  the  Pea  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  we  are 
hearing  worse  accounts  of  the  Potatoes  every  day  ;  I 
write  this  to  correct  what  I  said  about  the  Pea  crop,  as 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  misleading  the 
public. — Geo.  Parsons,  West  Lambrook,  Somerset. 

Odd  Fellowship  aid  Savings   Banks. — W.  Brown, 
Merevale  (at  p.  508), has  quite  overlooked  the  "extras" 
of  odd-fellowship ;  there  is  20s.  entrance  fee,  and  the 
expense  of  beer,  tobacco,  footings  on  change  nights, 
lecturers,  collections  for  presentations  of  snuff-boxes, 
lever    watches,    medalst    and    many    other    matters, 
which  are  given  to  (not  the  needy  brother)  the  leading 
men  in  the  lodge,  and  sometimes  not  for  merit.     In  our 
district  each  member  pays  his  own  doctor.     The  widow 
and  orphans'  fund  requires  an  "extra"  subscription 
from  the  members  intending  the  benefits  to  fall  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.     I  have  heard  of  clergymen  join- 
ing the  society,  but  am  not  aware  of  any  doing  so  in 
this  part.     A  religious  man  could  not  sanction,  or  enrol 
his  name  in  a  society  which  holds  its  lectures  on  the 
Sabbath ;    neither  can  he  (without  loss  of  character) 
attend,  or    even    encourage    their  singing,   drinking, 
smoking,  and  toasting   meetings,  which,  with  us,  are 
often  held  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions do  not  break  up  until  the  "  wee  short  hour  ayont 
the  tweel "  on  the  Sabbath  morning.     I  have  known 
young  men  of  good  morals,  and  free  from  the  filthy 
habits  of  smoking,  snuffing,  and  drinking,  who  on  be- 
coming odd-fellows  have,  by  the  examples  of  the  elder 
brethren,  wedded  themselves  to  these  unhealthy  and, 
to  a  young  man,  useless  and  expensive  habits.     I  have 
seen   many  a  big  boy,  of  about   19  years  of  age,  get 
drunk  by  giving  bumpers  to  "  May  every  good  fellow 
be    an    odd-fellow,    and    every    odd- fellow     a    good 
fellow,"  and  other  "  loyal  toasts."     Surely  the  clergy 
cannot  sanction  this.     I  myself  learned  to  smoke  my 
pipe,  to  drink  my  glass,  &c,  at  the  time  I  was  a  member; 
since  I  left  the  society,  and  began  to  carry  my  savings 
to  the  bank,  and  seeing  no  bad  examples  there,  I  have 
given  up   those  habits.     My  doctor  says  I  have  saved 
my  life  by  doing  so  ;  he  was  the  man  who  advised  me 
to  give  up  odd-fellowship,   and   to  take   my  earnings 
to  a  bank  ;  I  am  thankful  to  this  day  that  I  acted  upon 
his   advice.      I   consider  the   benefits  of  the  savings' 
banks  far  superior  to   the  supposed  benefits  of  odd- 
fellowship  ;  the  time  spent  in  the  smoky  and  unhealthy 
club-room   is  .  far  better   employed  in  cultivating  my 
garden,  and  enjoying  the  prattlings  of  children,  and 
answering  their  simple  questions  respecting  the  beauties 
of  Creation  when  walking  out  with  them  in  the  bye- ways 
and  fields.    I  calculate  that  it  costs  a  zealous  odd-fellow, 
for  the  first  year,   not  less   than   4/.   10s.,  and  about 
31.  10s.   per  year  so  long  as  he  holds  any  office,  or 
attends  the  meetings  regularly.     I  believe  the  landlords 
of  the  club-houses  get  the  most  profits.     We  often  see 
and  hear  of  laDdloids  retiring  from  business,  and  on 
advertising  the  house  we  often  see  "  an  excellent  open- 
ing—four or  five  odd-fellows'  clubs  held  there."     I  shall 
be  ready  to  join  the  odd- fellows  again  if  they  will  con- 
duct their  business  in   a  school-room,  or  some  other 
place  out  of  the  way  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  the  fumes 
of  tobacco. — An  Operative  Spinner. 

What  are  we  to  do  wilh  our  Potatoes  ? — The  follow- 
ing hints  may,  I  think,  be  useful  :  It  is  the  practice  of 
a  cottager,  whom  I  know,  who  has  an  acre  of  ground, 
to  cultivate  half  with  Potatoes,  and  half  with  Wheat, 
and  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  former  for  pig-food  for 
the  following  summer.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  an 
old  sugar  hogshead  half  let  into  the  ground,  and  banked 
round  with  soil ;  when  he  gets  up  his  Potatoes,  he 
selects  the  smallest,  and  the  damaged  ones,  bakes  them 
in  batches  in  his  cottage  oven,  and  treads  them  firmly 
down  into  the  hogshead  ;  when  this  is  filled,  he  covers 


it  with  puddled  clay  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  on  this 
places  a  rough  thatch ;  the  mass  keeps  till  the  following 
spring,  and  cuts  out  as  capital  pig  food.  The  tank  de- 
scribed by  you  in  June,  would  (especially  if  formed 
under  cover)  make  a  good  and  cheap  receptacle  for  this 
kind  of  food,  or  for  brewers'  grains,  which,  if  thrown  in 
a  heap  and  allowed  to  get  mouldy,  are  good  for  nothing, 
but  if  trodden  down  in  a  cistern  to  ferment  make  ex- 
cellent food  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses.  Perhaps  the 
readiest  way  of  cooking  Potatoes,  and  roots  generally, 
is  steaming  them  ;  for  this  purpose,  we  have  no  cheap 
and  efficient  apparatus  in  general  use ;  the  advertised 
ones  are  expensive  ;  the  iron  receptacle  radiates  much 
heat,  and  condenses  steam  fast — especially  in  cold 
weather.  I  last  winter  put  up  a  simple  and  effective 
apparatus.  I  had  fixed  a  30  gallon  iron  boiler  or 
"  copper  "  ;  to  fit  in  this,  within  about  4  inches  of  the 
bottom,  was  a  wooden  disk,  bored  with  many  holes,  and 
having  three  short  legs  to  keep  it  steady  ;  the  4-inch 
space  was  for  the  water,  above  the  disk  was  for  the 
roots,  the  lid  shutting  all  in  tight ;  to  make  it  do  so,  I 
had  a  3-inch  margin  of  hatters'  felt  fastened  round  the 
lower  surface  of  the  lid,  and  placed  two  half  hundred 
weights  on  the  top  ;  by  thismeans,greatpressureof  steam, 
and  consequently  great  heat  was  generated  ;  the  roots 
required  but  a  short  time  to  steam,  and  were  not  at  all 
burnt ;  a  man  or  woman  could  cook  many  copper  fulls 
in  a  day,  at  a  small  expense  of  fuel  ;  the  Turnips,  being 
large,  were  first  cut  into  quarters  by  means  of  a  lever 
knife,  on  a  bench  ;  any  copper  will  do  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  expense  of  adapting  it  is  very  little.  Last  year, 
I  kept  my  damaged  Potatoes  above  ground,  and  cooked 
them  as  thepigsrequired  them ;  thisyear,  I  intend  to  tread 
some  of  them  down,  making  a  small  cistern  for  them 
under  cover.  I  think  sheet  iron  would  make  a  better 
disk  than  wood,  taking  up  less  room  ;  it  should  have 
four  legs  ;  in  either  case,  it  should  not  fit  tight  in  the 
copper. — G.,  Avonside. 


Sbotittits. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  Committee  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  July,  in  the  Society's  rooms,  Commercial  Build- 
ings, Belfast.  The  Secretary  read  a  report  of  his  mis- 
sion to  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  subsequent  tour  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia.  The  following  are 
extracts  : — 

"  According  to  my  instructions,  I  left  Belfast  on  25th 
May  to  wait  upon  the  principal  English  and  Scotch 
firms  engaged  in  the  Flax-spinning  trade,  to  solicit 
their  increased  contributions  to  the  funds  of  this  So- 
ciety, in  furtherance  of  the  very  extended  field  of  ac- 
tion on  whi'ch  it  has  now  entered,  and  which  promises 
so  much  benefit,  alike  to  the  population  of  the  southern 
and  western  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  the  entire  linen 
trade  of 'these  kingdoms.  I  have  much  gratification  in 
being  able  to  state,  that,  by  all  the  principal  firms,  I 
found  this  Society  to  be  looked  on  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  the  importance  of  its  views  fully  appreciated. 
The  sums  which  they  have,  this  year,  subscribed,  will 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  especially  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  their  small  contributions,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Society's  history.  In  1842  there  were  but 
four  English  and  Scotch  firms  subscribing,  and  the 
gross  amount  was  51/.  This  year,  there  are  47,  sub- 
scribing about  600/.  The  quality  of  Irish  Flax  is 
everywhere  highly  estimated  ;  and  I  was  repeatedly 
assured,  that  the  present  circumscribed  production  was 
the  only  bar  to  its  supplanting  foreign  Flaxes,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  English  and  Scotch  landed  proprie- 
tors are  now  beginning  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  subject  ;  and  several  efforts  are  being  made  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  Flax,  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  I  met,  on  the  3d  July,  at  Courtrai,  the  three 
young  men,  sent  by  the  Society  to  Belgium,  this  season, 
and  had  them  placed  where  the  information  they  re- 
quired would  be  most  available.  The  Flax  crop,  in 
Belgium,  has  suffered  much,  in  some  districts,  from  the 
effects  of  the  long  drought ;  and  will,  consequently,  be  de- 
ficient in  quantity.  At  Gand,  I  inspected  a  new  machine 
for  scutching,  invented  by  M.  Scheibler,  which  possesses 
considerable  merit,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
trial  I  saw  made,  the  produce  of  scutched  Flax  being 
4J  decagrammes  from  14  decagrammes  of  the  straw, 
being  at  the  rate  of  30^  per  cent.  There  has  been, 
also,  another  scutching  machine,  invented  by  M.  Bert, 
but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  This  gentleman  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject  ;  and  he  conceives  that 
the  fibre  and  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  are  cemented 
together,  even  after  the  steeping,  by  a  portion  of  the 
gum,  which  is  generally  separated  in  that  process,  or  by 
some  other  description  of  glutinous  matter.  He  pro- 
poses to  destroy  the  elasticity  of  this  gum  by  a  machine, 
and  to  render  the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  wood 
easier,  with  less  inj  ury  to  the  former  than  results  from 
the  present  system.  The  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  machinery  for  breaking  and  scutching  Flax,  has 
often  come  before  the  Committee,  and  lias  been  much 
spoken  of.  It  is  singular  that  the  improvements 
already  made  (and,  without  doubt,  they  are  very  con- 
siderable), have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  breaking 
department,  and  that  the  system  of  scutching  remains 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
some  improvement,  to  avoid  the  great  waste  occasioned 
by  this  process,  as  at  present  conducted.  An  intelli- 
gent Frenchman,  conversant  with  the  management  of 
Flax,  once  remarked  to  me,  *  In  the  natural  state  of 
Flax  there  is  no  tow.'  That,  in  fact,  the  tow  is  pro- 
duced  by   the  operations  which    the   fibre   undergoes 


during  its  preparation  for  the  spinner.     It  will  be  very 
evident  that  the  loss  occasioned  in  this  way,  acts  pre- 
judicially on  both  the  parties  interested  in  this  plant. 
The  farmer  has  less  yield  from  his  crop  of  Flax,  and 
the  spinner  has  to  pay  higher  for  his  raw  material.     If 
a  saving  in  this  branch  can,  by  any  invention,  be  ef- 
fected, it  would  at  once  materially  influence  the  yield  of 
Flax,  and  operate  most  beneficially  on  our  staple  manu- 
facture.    From  what  I  saw  in  my  Belgian  tour,  I  can- 
not but  feel  how  great  is  our  inferiority,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  important  plant,  even  notwithstanding  the 
vast  improvement   that  has   already   taken   place    in 
Ireland,  and  which  I  often  heard  testified  to  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  spinners.     I  was  told  by  a  firm  en- 
gaged in  Flax-spinning  in  Belgium,  that  were   Irish 
Flax  as  well  managed  as  Belgian,  it  would  not  only 
equal  it  in  quality,  but  be,  in  many  cases,  superior, 
since  our  climate  in  spring  is  more  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  young  plant  than  theirs.      The   crops 
have  suffered  much  from  drought  about  Courtrai  and 
Tournai ;  but  in  the  Hamme,  Duffel,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Bruges  districts,  little,  if  at  all.     Generally,  however,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  yield  will  be  short  of  an  average, 
though,  the  quantity  sown  being  greater,  the  produce  of 
Belgian  Flax  will  not  be  much  under  last  year.     Much 
attention  is  directed  by  the  Belgian  government  to  this 
important  branch  of  husbandry,  and  the  manufactures 
arising  from  it.    There  are  now  in  Belgium  12  filatures 
du  tin,  containing  88,400  spindles,  consuming  all  Flax 
of  their  own  growth,  except  a  small  quantity  of  Rus- 
sian,  for   the   coarsest  numbers  of  yarn.     The  three 
young  men,  after  remaining  at  Courtrai  for  four  days, 
proceeded  to  Antwerp,  stopping  by  the  way  at  Gand,  to 
see  M.  Scheibler's  and  M.  Bert's  machines,  as  I  thought 
it  useful  foV  them  to  give  their  opinions  of  these  inven- 
tions.    I  did  not  see  them  again  ;  but,  when  at  Paris, 
heard  from  them,  while  they  were  located  at  Hamme, 
and  busily  engaged  in  their  work  among  the  Flemish 
farmers,  who  evinced  no  jealousy  on  their  part.     I  left 
Belgium  for  France  on  the  10th  of  July.  After  crossing 
the  frontier,  the  Flax  fields  became  scarce  ;  and  after 
Tourcoing  or  Mouscron,  I  saw  no  more  of  this  crop. 
In  France  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  leading 
linen  manufacturers  and  Flax-spinners,  and  found  them 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  So- 
ciety.     I  was  assured  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  Flax-culture  to  the  poorer  districts  of  Ire- 
land, a  large  production  of  this  article,  at  reasonable 
rates,  should  result,  they  would  be  extensive  buyers  in 
our  markets  ;    and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Irish 
Flax  would  be  much  used  in  France,  in  preference  to 
the   produce   of  other   countries,   more   especially    of 
Russia  ;  so  that  we  have  thus  a  prospect  of  becoming 
an    exporting   country,   as   regards   Flax,   and   a  still 
wider  prospect  opens  before  us,  to  encourage  our  on- 
ward course.     I  also  learned  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  the   duties  on    British  linen  yarns  being  reduced 
during  the  next  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

The  reports  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Flax 
crop  in  Ireland  are  very  variable.  In  many  parts  of 
Ulster  it  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  dry  weather 
in  spring.  From  all  the  new  districts  in  the  other 
provinces,  the  accounts  are  very  favourable,  and  the 
crop  is  likely  to  turn  out  well,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  The  agriculturists  have  nearly  all  proceeded 
to  their  districts  to  superintend  the  pulling  and  subse- 
quent stages  of  management,  and  are  now  actively  oc- 
cupied in  the  counties  of  Derry,  Down,  Tyrone,  Done- 
gal, Westmeath,  King's  County,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Kerry,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Mayo. 
The  Secretary  was  directed  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
at  Limerick,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Flax  So- 
ciety. The  case  of  Simpson  v.  Dickson,  tried  at  the 
late  Armagh  Assizes,  {or  loss  occasioned  by  the  sale  of 
old,  inferior  Flax-seed  to  the  plaintiff,  had  resulted 
in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  —  damages  63/.,  and 
costs.  The  Committee  had  assisted  the  plaintiff  in 
bringing  on  this  case,  and  had  supplied  the  services  of 
a  special  counsel,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  establish  a 
precedent,  which  should  enable  farmers  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  losses  sustained  in  this  manner.  The  result 
has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  such  disgraceful  practices 
in  future.  A  Sub-Committee  was  named,  to  draw  up 
the  prize  list  for  the  annual  show  of  the  Society,  in 
November. 


YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Wakefield. —  On  the  Use  of  Lime. — At  the  late 
meeting  of  this  Society  here,  Professor  Johnston  de- 
livered an  excellent  lecture  on  this  subject.  He  said 
that  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  presuming  to  address 
them  on  that  subject  after  the  very  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wakefield 
Farmers'  Club.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little  pamphlet 
which  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  their  notice,  being  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Briggs.  That  little  work  contained  a  digest  of 
all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  subject,  interspersed 
with  many  excellent  observations  by  the  author.  Pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  lime,  a  practice  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  a  Scotchman  from  Norfolk, 
the  pasture  land  had  produced  but  little,  and  very  little 
beef  and  mutton  was  raised  from  them.  Since  the 
application  of  lime,  they  have  raised  more  beef  and 
mutton  and  corn  than  ever  they  had  clone  previously. 
Thus,  the  use  of  it  in  Norfolk  was  followed  by  its 
adoption  in   Scotland.       He  then   mentioned  that  one 
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crop  he  knew  of   had  been   increased  three  times  in 
productiveness,  almost  entirely  by  the   mere   applica- 
tion of   lime.      The   application  in  some  districts  had 
been  found  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  good.     If  they 
applied  the  lime   in   sufficient   quantities  it  would  do 
good  ;   but  if  afterwards  they  continued   to  apply  it, 
it  would  cease  to  do  good.     After  the  full  effects  had 
been  produced,  it  would  naturally  produce  no  further 
good      But  if  30  years  ago  it  produced  no  good,  it  did 
not  follow  that  if  they  begun  to  apply  it  now,  it  would 
do  us  no  good  either.     In  Scotland,  he  believed,  in  va- 
rious districts,  the   application   of  lime  did  no  good. 
The  lecturer  here  proceeded  to  explain,  in  a  familiar 
manner,  what  chemists  call  carbonate  of  lime.     Lime 
was  generally  found  very  pure  ;  and  the  purer  it  was, 
the  better  was  it  for  purposes  in  general.     A  certain 
kind  of  lime  was  very  valuable  for  building  purposes. 
Some  kinds  contained  a  great   deal  of  sandv  matter, 
and  would  not  burn  well.     Another  kind  was  magne- 
sian  limestone,  so  called  because  it  contained  carbonic 
acid.     That  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  lime, 
with  a  smaller   quantity   of  magnesia,  was,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes.     It  they 
took  that  limestone,  burning  would  drive  out  the  car-  i 
bonic  acid,  and  leave  nothing  but   the   lime.     Three 
tons    of    limestone  would    leave    about    ten   hundred 
and    a    quarter,  and    give    out    three    hundred    and 
three  quarters  of  gas.    If  they  took  that  limestone  after 
it  was  burnt  and  put  water  into  it,  it  would  become  ' 
very  hot,    so  hot  that  gunpowder  would  ignite.       He 
would  place  that  on  the  land  in  that  state.    If  they  took 
that  burnt  lime  and  spread  it  over  the  land  in  the  usual 
way,  n  would  work  np  in  the  land.     The  land  »enerallv 
drank  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  which  alwavs  eon- 
fa£n  -e  a,certain  amonnt.     It  would  naturally  be  asked 
why  if  the  lime  brought  carbonic  acid,  what  is  the  use 
of  burning  ?     Why,  because  they  conld  reduce  it  to  a 
fine  powder  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  and  therefore  thev  had 
it  at  a  much  greater  advantage.     Besides  the  state  of 
lime  there  was  another  state— the  state  of  marl      That 
was  applied  to  the  soil  of  Xorfolk.     It  was  a  mixture  of 
clay— sometimes  eight  or  ten  per  cent.     When  applied 
to  the  soil  it  of  course  produced  certain  effects.     If  ap- 
plied to  light  sandy  soil  it  consolidated  it   Its  chemical 
or  as  he  would  term  it  its  agricultural  effects,  were  much 
greater.     For  example,  much  depended  on  the  kind  of 
trrass  they  grew.      It  sweetened  the   Grass,  and  ren- 
dered the  herbage  more  agreeable  to  the  animal.  Where 
bogs  had  before    existed  would    spring  up    beautiful 
herbage  of  Grass,  and  abundant  crops  of  Wheat,  and  in- ' 
crease  also  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Thus,  the  application 
of  lime  would  remove  those  effects  on  the  health  which  ! 
undrained  lands  almost  universally  produced.     It  wonid 
render  life  more  valuable  and  agreeable,  which  was  a  ' 
result  ever}-  humane  man  ought  and  wonld  take  into 
consmeration  in  promoting  individual  benefit.     The  lec- 
turer then  referred  to  the  quantity  of  lime  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  applied  to  the  land,  year  by  year,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  maximum  state  of  fertility.     The 
quantity  he  considered  to  be  from  8  to  10  bushels  per 
acre.     It  should  be  applied  not  vear  by  year, -bat  by 
rotation  according  to  circumstances.     A  very  interest 
ing  practical  question  here  arose,  namely,  was  lime  ne- 
cessary to  all  soils  ?      He  then  drew  attention  to  the 
OSes  of  which  geology  was  susceptible.     [The  Professor 
here  referred  to  a  geological  map  suspended  on  the  waU.1 
■the  parts  coloured  blue  represented  limestone  rock    In 
those  districts  the  application  of  lime  was  not  required  in 
such  quantities  as  m  other  places.  It  was  a  curious  fact 
ilso  that  the  same  district  possessed  numerous  springs 
containing    lime,    which,    if    properly    employed    !n 
ungation,  deposited  the  lime  on  the  land.  Thus  '<»eolo»y  ■' 
answered  the  question,  What  soils  most  need  the  appli- 
cation  of  lime  !     Another   tract  of  country,  coloured  ' 
blue  on  the  map,  was  based  on  slate,  which"  contained  ; 
scarcely  any  lime.     This  country  was  chiefly  moorland   ' 
uid  there  was  an  evident  natural  want  of  lime      An- 
other district  was  foand  to  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rock 
Trap  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  lime,  for  in 
1  tons  of  whinstone  there  was  as  much  lime  as  in  1  ton 
>f  limestone.     It  was  a  common  practice  near  Haddin*- 
on  to  dig  up  the  piec;s  of  whinstone,  and  use  them  on 
he  surface.     A  question  of  great  practical  importance 
liad  been  asked— Was  lime  indispensable  to   land  in 
"rder  to  bring  out  all  its  fertility  l    His  answer  to  that 
fas,  that  Ume  is  absolutely  indispensable.     There  was 
■  table  of  the  composition  of  three  soils,  which  had 
een   submitted   to  him.     One   of  them  contained  59 
arts   in  the   1000  ;  another  contained  IS  parts  :  and 
le  other  4  parts.     The  first  was  found  to  be  very  fer- 
le,  the  second  ordinarily  so,  and  the  third   barren 
hat  which  was  most  fertile  had  the  greatest  quantity 
f  lime  ;  and  thus  they  found  the  results  of  experience 
Dnnrming  the  deductions  of  analogy.     If  they  took  a 
Drtion  of  any  plant,  and  analysed  it,  they  alwavs  found 
me.      Another    proof   was,  that  whereyer  lime  was 
iscontmned— unless  it   was   derived  from   a   natural 
lurce— the  crops  became  sickly  and  unhealthy     They  : 
Kin  found  «  finger  and  toe,"  and  other  ill  consequences 
ach  was  the  case  in  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  if 
iey  went  to  the  Indies,  they  wonld  there  find  that  the 
tamtam  would  not  grow  without  lime.     He  had  soil 
nt  over  to  him  frcm  the  West  Indies ;  he  had  recom- 
ended  lime  as  a  remedy,  and  the  result  had  been  as 
J  expected,  not  only  with  the  Plaintain,  but  with  the 
me  and  other  crops.     It  might  be  asked,  What  "are 
e  purposes  of  hme  I    &.  Ml  answer  to  that  question 
duiu  include  many  chemical  results  which  he  could 
■t  then  enter  into;  but  it  was  certain  that  Ume  fed 
e  p.ants,  that  they  contained  lime,  and  that  they  re- 
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quired  lime.     Lime,  it   was  well  known,  had  the  effect 
,  of  so  changing  the  vegetable  matters  left  in  the  earth 
as  to  prepare  and  fit  them  for  contributing  to  the  feed- 
|  ing  of  the  plant.     Mr.  Briggs,  in  the  pamphlet  before 
,  referred  to,  had   drawn  attention  to  some  facts— not 
I  beyond  all  dispute,  but  which  they  must  admit   to  be 
I  at    east,  probable   effects.      If  they  burnt  any  vege- 
tabe   matter-set   a   hay-stack   on    fire    for    instance 
|  —they  would   find  for   every  10   tons   of    hay    1  ton 
,  of   ash.      That    ash    contained    a   certain    portion    of 
i     u\     Potash'  su'pliate  of  lime,  &c.     The  rocks  upon 
which  the  sod  rested  contained  a  quantity  of  those  in- 
gredients ;  and  one  effect  of  lime  was  to  separate   the 
I  soda  and  potash  from  the  rocks,  and  mix  thein  up  with 
,  the  sod.     This  was  one  of  the  effects  supposed  to  follow 
from  the  application  of  Ume.     Certain  soils  contained 
acids  :  some  contained  the  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic 
acid  ;  and  hme  being  placed  on  this  acid,  deprived  it  of 
its  corrosive  action.     In  peaty  soils  sulphuric  acid  was 
present :  the  addition  of  Ume  destroyed  the  effect  of 
the  acid,  and  the  roots  can  then  safely  go  do  am  and 
avad  themselves  of  the  nutriment  provided.     The  next 
question    was     in    what    state    to    apply    the     lime, 
whether  slaked  or  as  lime  compost.     When  the  land 
was  stiff,  he  would  advise  the  application  of  slaked  lime- 
when  it  was  a  light  sandy  soil,  he  recommended  it  to  be 
put  on  in  compost.     Then,  the  quantity  to  be  appUed  « 
When  land  was  reclaimed  for  the  first  time,  lime  was 
applied  in  a  large  dose  at  first— in  Scotland  at  the  rate 
of  210  to  300  bushels  to  an  acre.     The  effects  were 
found  gradually  to  increase,  but  the  fuU  effect  was  not 
seen  tdl  six  or  eight  years  ;  and  it  then  gradually  feU 
off  towards   the  end  of  the   lease;  but   after  it   had 
,  arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  fertiUty,  to  maintain  it 
in  that  state  required  repeated  doses  year  by  vear,  ro- 
tation by  rotation.     Why  was  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
lime  !    A  portion  was  carried  off  by  the  rains.     It  sunk 
gradually  beneath  the  reach  of  the  spade  or  the  plough 
After  a  time,  if  they  took  up  a  spadeful  of  soil  they 
would   find   a   streak    of   lime;    but    after   a  further 
time,    ,f    they     dug    a    spadeful     they     would     find 
that     the     streak     had     disappeared :    it     had    sunk 
into   the   earth,  and   was    no   longer  of  service       If 
they  would  fill  their  heads  or  their  pockets  they  must 
continue  to  put  in  as  weU  as  take  out :  they  would  soon 
exhaust  a  purse  of  its  gold  or  silver  if  they  took  all  out 
and  put  nothing  in.  In  a  crop  they  took  out  10  different 
ingredients,  and  in  lime  they  put  in  only  one  ingredient 
It  had  passed  into  a  proverb  in  all  the  countries  in 
Europe,  that '-hme  enriches  the  fathers  and  impove- 
rishes tne  sons."     The  idea  was  prevalent  that  lime 
forced  or  persuaded  the  land,  and  it  was  not  at   all1 
astonishing  that  if  the  fathers  put  large  sums  in  their 
pockets  there  should  be  none  left  for  the  sons.     But  if 
the  farmer  would  only  be  as  kind  to  the  land  as  the 
land  was  to  him-if  he   would  only  fulfil  his  promise 
!  to  the  land— there  would  be  enough  for  both  father  and 
sons.     In  time,  he  beUeved  they  would  come  to  this 
that  the  farmer  will  be  most  anxious  to  supply  as  much 
as  he  takes  out,  and  even  to  give  more  than  he  takes 
out  of  it :  this,  he  believed,  was  the  profitable  farming 
that  they  should  eventually  come  to.     If  they  thought 
what  he  said  or  wrote  was  not  profitable,  they  would-be 
quite  right  m  not  following  it.     There  was  one  other 
point  to  refer  to,  that  was  the  fear  of  an  over  dose  ■  he 
assured  them  he  could  direct  them  to  property  where  the 
whole  rental  had  been  trebled  in  a  few  years  ;  yet  there 
were  many  who  declare  it  was  quite  possible  to  add  too 
much.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  in  Scotland,  he 
knew  land  that  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  waste  by 
,  the  use  of  lime,  and  had  produced  ample  crops  for 
:  eight  or  nme  years,  and  then  refused  even  to  <row  Oats 
11  they  went  on  it  and  trod  on  it,  it  gave  way  and  the 
foot  sunk.     But  this  was  the  result  of  applying  lime 
and  then  robbing  the  land  and   impoverishing  it  be- 
taking everything  and  giving  nothing  for  years.     Sir  J. 
ilacpherson  Grant  had  sent  him  some  of  this  soil  which 
would  not  grow  Oats,  and  he  found  by  analysis  that  it 
did  not  contain  enough  of  lime.     The  loose  state  of  the 
soil  he  had  described  was  altogether  a  mechanical  con. 
dition.     It  was  a  physical  not  a  chemical  state,  and  was 
to  be  overcome  by  physical  means.     The  Oat  plant  and 
Uover  required,  as  they  knew,  a  stiff  soil  and  would 
not  »row  in  the  loose  soil  he  had  described.     On  land 
m  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  where  at  one  period  the  Clover 
grew-  toabout  3  feet  high,  and  a  man  would  be  almost 
hidden  in  the  Clover,  now  it  would  not  grow  at  all  He 
had  given  his  advice,  and  the  first  remedy  was  to  sohdify 
the  land,  and  this  was  to  be  done  by  rolling  with  a 
machine  something  like  CrosskiU's  clod-crusher,  where 
the  several  prominences  would   drive   down  the  sal 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that  for  lime  to  produce  its 
full  effects  on  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  it  must  be 
m  contact  with  the  air  :  it  must  not  be  buried,  but  be 
turned  with  a  light  harrow  and  kept  near  the  surface 
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The  improyeme^ToTMr.  llechi  are  lhus~dSeribe~d" 
m  his  published  «  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment    [Longman  and  Co.]  :  _ 

"  1st.  The  perfect  and  permanent  drainage  of  the 
Wn  Tl  ,  stones0an*  PIP**.  4  yards  apart,  and  32  inches 
deep  (between  80  and  90  miles  of  drains.)_2d  The 
entire  removal  of  timber  trees,  which  cannot  profitably 
crnlZ™  !?  COr"  fields-3d-  The  removal  of  «,!<£ 
crooked  and  unnecessary  banks,  fences,  and  ditches! 
— 4'h-  rhe  cowing  new  parallel  ditches  and  fences,  so 
as  to  avoid  short  lands.-5th.  The  inclosure  of  waste! 
,  and  conversion  of  useless  bog  into  good  sod.- 6th  The 
economis.ngt.me  and  distance  by  new  roads,  arches, 
and  more  direct  communications  with  the  extremities^ 
of  the  farm.-,  th.  Tne  erection  of  well  arranged  farm. 
buildmgs,  built  of  brick,  iron,  and  slate,  in  a  continuous 
range,  excluding  all  cold  winds  and  currents  of  air,  but 
open  to  sunny  warmth.-gth.  The  building  a  substan- 
tial and  genteel  residence,  with  all  due  requisites  for 
™J f".e  <;omf°rt  and  economy.-9th.  The  erection  of 
an  efficient  thrash.ng-machine,  and  needful  apparatus 

br,,Sf  "SF,    %  StraW'  dreSSiD=  the  corD>  cutting  chaff, 
brumng  Oats,  &c,  so  constructed  as  not  to   injure  the 

wrT;faT°  mg-'-u?  !te  perfect  action>  th*t  immense 
waste  of  grain  visible  in  almost  every  truss  of  straw  we 
examme.-10th.  The  avoidance  of  thatching  L^rUko 
weather,  by  ample  barn  room,  with  convenience  for  in- 
tZ  iT6  ,hb°Ur  "  th»»hiD&  **•■  "hen  not  employ- 
beast  1 1th'  n™  t0>V,e  D°  me  ^Shr  maQ  « 
oeast.— 11th.  Tne  saving  of  every  pound  and  pint  of 

manure  by  a  tank  (90  feet  long,  6  feet  deep,  and  8  fee 
wide,  with  slated  roof  facing  the  north,  and  with  weU 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

TiPTEER-HAiL  Farm.— {Report  0/ Maidstone  Farmers' 
""'•)  ~  X*-  Mechi  purchased  Tiptree-haU  farm  in 
1S43.  It  had  been  let  previously  for  150/.  per  annum, 
when  the  produce  was  estimated  at  only  5?.  per  acre. 
Jlr.  Mechi  laid  out  m  the  purchase  of  the  farm  and  its 
improvements  (according  to  his  letter  of  June  11,  1844) 

the  foUowing  sums  : 

PnrchaseoffarmflSO  acres) 3-1.50    0    0 

grumEgteneing,  levelling,  ditching  androads    2200    0    0 
-Bam,  stabling,  tanks,  sheds,  vards,  Arc.        . .    2000    0    0 

House  and  offices 10flo    0    n 

Machinery,  implements,  eookiDg  apparatus,  &c    500    0    0 
Manure,  marl,  &c . .      500    0    0 


£9450    0    0 


,  ...      ~ . -     . — o   -"*-  u«"f,  duu  wun  well 

and  pump),  into  which  is  received  the  whole  drainage 
from  the  farm-yard  and  stables.-12th.  The  conveyance 
by  iron  gutters  and  pipes  of  every  drop  of  water'from 
the  roofs  of  each  building,  so  as  in  no  manner  to  dilute 
the  manure  m  yards.-13th.  The  perfect  drainage  of 
the  foundations  of  the  barn,  and  every  building  on  the 
larm~1r4-  4  cooking-house  to  prepare  food  for  cattle." 
Mr.  Mechi  has  removed  200  timber  trees,  5000  yards 
ot  fences  ;  filled  up  a  large  number  of  crooked  ditches, 
I  ?hd  <Iag  straight  ones.     He  has  since  estimated  that,  if 
f  his  drams  had  been  laid  down  (as  recommended  by  Mr 
I  vi       uS'  ,^e  e^meer)  ^  feet  deep,  instead  of  30  inches! 
I  he  should   have   saved   800/.,   and   drained   his   farm 
,  equaUy  well,  or  better.     We  do  not  think  that  a  tree  or 
[  pollard  exists  on  Mr.  Mechi's  farm  ;  the  former  bi»h 
j  banks  have  been  leveUed,  and  the  immense  quantity °of 
earth  which  these  contained  has  been  either  burned  or 
I  mixed  with  lime-ashes,  and  turned  over  and  over  before 
being  returned  to  the  fields  as  manure.     A  bo»  of  about 
4  acres  in  extent,  from  which  horses  had  formerly  to  he 
drawn  out,  has  been  drained  11  feet  deep,  and  a  sprin* 
has  thus  been  released,  which  is  said  lo  run  10,000  ea£ 
ons  m  24  hours.     This  bog,  when  seen  by  the  deputa- 
tion, tore  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Mangold   Wurzel  and 
Wheat  which  latter  was  somewhat  laid,  although  it  had 
been  three  times  flagged.     There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of 
waste  on  the  farm,  unless  it  be  the  furrows  between  the 
stitches,  which  look  ugly  to  a  Kentish  eye,. and  which 
air.  Mechi  still  retains  in  deference  to  the  "custom  of 
the  country."     It  was  also  thought  by  one  or  two  of 
the  deputation  that  some  of  the  o;.en  ditches  mioh>  be 
profitably  converted  into  main  drains.     With  these  ex- 
ceptions the  deputation   were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  land  had  been  laid  out  most  advantageously 
tor  the  business  of  farming.     Tb  ere  was  nothing  to  im- 
pede the  full  action  of  sun  and  air,  no  hed«-erow  shelter 
for  weeds,  birds,  moles,  game,  or  other  vermin  ;  every 
held  within  an  easy  reach  of  the  homestead,  around 
which  there  were  continuous  hard  roads.    Where  fences 
were  required,  they  were  formed  either  of  post  and  rail 
or  of  iron. 

Mr.  Mechi  has  discarded  the  old  square  form  for  his 
farm-bundings,  which  always  has  the  disadvantage  of 
shutting  out  a  portion  of  the  southern  aspect,  and  is 
altogether  incompatible   with  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  manure.     Every  portion  of  Mr.  Mechi's  horns- 
stead   is  drained,   and   approachable  by  a   hard  road 
which  runs  all  round  it.     It  resembles  more  a  factory, 
every  part  of  which  may  easUy  be  reached  from  every 
other,  and  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  chilly  and 
sloppy  farm-yards  aU  over  the  country.     All  the  drain- 
age of  the  house,  stables,  cow-houses,  and  piggeries,  are 
drained  into  the  manure-pit,  into  which  all  the  dung  is 
carried.     The  distance  is,  in  no  case,  farther  to  carry  it 
than  to  the  centre  of  an  ordinary  farm-yard  ;  and  the 
labour  of  wheeling  it  there,  being  on  a  smooth  road,  is 
not  one-fourth  of  that  of  wheeling  it  through  a  dung- 
yard.     It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Mechi  has  no  yards'; 
he  has  no  use  for  yards,  except  for  watering.     All  his 
food  is  given  in  the  manger,  and  the  only  use  he  makes 
of  the  iron  horse-racks  in  his  stable  is  for  holding  luirps 
of  rock-salt.      AU  the  buildings  have   gutters,  which 
carry  off  every  drop  of  rain-water.      The  loft  floor, 
above  the  stable,  seems  low,  and  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sents itself  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of  ventilation.     This 
is  provided  by  a  row  of  air  bricks,  both  is  back  and 
front,  close  to  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  buildings  can  be  easily  regulated.     In 
the  stable  there  is  stiU,  however,  an  ammoniacal  smeil  ; 
and  it  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deputation,  be  im- 
proved by  greater  ventilation.     The  litter,  being  cut 
into  chaff,  completely  absorbs  the  moisture.     The  pas- 
sage at  the  head  of  the  bullock-house  leads  from  the 
stable  chaff-bin  to  the  chaff-room,  into  which  the  cut 
litter  falls  ;  and  also  to  the  apartment  into  which  the 
chaff  is  blown  by  the  cleaning  machine.     The  granary- 
is  at  the  north  end  of  the  barn  over  the  horse-wheel,  so 
that  both  Utter  and  food  are  close  at  hand.     The  horses 
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j^fTTeTon  cut-greenTares  and  straw,  and  Beans  and 
Oats  crushed. 

It  is    however,  whilst  standm; 


on  the  floor  of  the 
thrashii  ;  machine  in  the  barn,~that  the  spectator  is 


ist  struck  with  the  comprehensiveness  and  complete, 
ness  of  the  internal  arrangements,  of  which  this  is  the 
centre.  On  one  side  is  seen  a  large  barn,  with  a  level 
floor,  so  that  several  carts  can  be  drawn  into  the  bays  ; 
whilst  at  right  angles  with  the  bain  is  a  spacious  loft, 
nearly  100  feet  lung,  to  receive  the  straw.     The  thrash- 


George  Whiting,  Hon.  Sec.,  {somewhat  abridged)  from 

Maidstone  Gazette. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Miscellaneous. 

Porous  Draining  Pipes.— We  omitted  to  notice  in 
our  last  week's  impression  a  novel,  and  as  it  appeared 
from  the  practical  experiment  that  was  exhibited,  a 
most  useful  invention  of  a  new  pipe  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage,  made,  by  the  admixture  of  certain  in- 
gredients with  the  clay,  so  porous  as  to  admit  of  the  water 


ing  machine   is   a  very   powerful   one,  driven   by  six  ,  °      .      thr ougll  it  in  a  filtered  state  from  the  dram.     A 
horses,  and  the  straw  is  submitted  to  the  operation  _  of  |  J\._„  &„,„n    „„wi«l    hv  the   Yorkshire    Aericult 
three  "  shaking"  cylinders  before  it  leaves  the  machine 


prize  'was    awarded    by_the_  Yorkshire^  Agricultural 


(which  it  does  in  an  unbroken  state),  so  that  scarcely  a 
single  grain  can  escape  ;  below  is  the  cleaning  machine, 
and  attached  to  the  wheel  is  a  chaff-cutter,  which  cuts 
28  trusses  per  hour,  and  a  crushing  or  rather  bruising 
machine;   and   a  Turnip   cutter.     All    the   roots   are 
washed  by  a  washing  machine  ;  being  then  cut,  and 
steamed  with  chaff,  bran,  and  meal.    The  dung-pit  is  an 
excellent  arrangement,  and  may  be  called  the  laboratory 
of  the  farm.     Into  this  receptacle  are  carried  under 
drains  from  every  source  of  manure  on  the  farm  ;  so 
as  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the  air  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.    In  these  dung  pits,  which  are  perfectly  sheltered 
from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  have  a  northern  aspect,  the 
dung  is  frequently  turned  in  wet  weather,  and  being 
nearly  all  short,  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation, 
and  can  be  carried  out  in  about  three  weeks.     We  are 
quite  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Mechi,  that  one  cart  load  of 
this  dung  is  worth  four  cart  loads  of  dung  which  has 
undergone  the  usual  process  of  washing,  drying,  and 
bleaching,  in  many  farm  yards.     It  is  also  of  very  even 
quality,  as  this  can  be  easily  regulated.  To  Mr.  Mechi  is, 
we  believe,  due,  the  honour  of  first  managing  the  manure 
of  a  whole  farmstead  on  philosophical  principles.     At- 
tached to  the  manure  pit  is  the  liquid-manure  tank,  the 
contents  of  which  are  the  very  essence  of  the  dung,  and 
are  prized  and  preserved  accordingly.     It  is  frequently 
thrown  over  the  dung  in  the  pits,  and  also  carried  on  to 
the  land  in  one  of  Crosskill's  liquid  manure  carts.    The 
great  care  which  is  taken  to  preserve  this  valuable  sub- 
stance, is  one  of  the  best  points  of  Mr.  Mechi's  ma- 
nagement.    The  sheep  yards  are  well  drained,  warm, 
and  airy  ;  Mr.  Mechi  has  found  that  brick  paving  does 
not  answer  as  well  as  he  expected,  as  the  bricks  absorb 
too  much  moisture.     He  therefore  places  in  each  yard  a 
layer  of  chalk  rubbish,  which  completely  absorbs  the 
moisture  that  is  not  carried  off,  and  forms  a  compost 
highly  suitable  to  the  stiffest  soil.     The  piggeries  are 
exceedingly    comfortable,    the    ranging    places    being 
formed  of  iron  hurdles,  which  freely  admit  the  air  and 
sun.     There  is  no  one  feature  of  the  farm  more  striking 
than  the  generally  comfortable  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mals.    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  animal 
can  fail  to  thrive  in  so  well  sheltered  a  place.     Mr. 
Mechi  fats  a  large  number  of  young  pigs,  on  steamed 
Swedes  and  corn,  with  a  little  cake.     For  this  purpose, 
each  of  his  yards  is  surrounded  with   a   low  lean-to 
against  the  walls.     These  sheds  form  capital  places  for 
pigs,  when   inclosed  with  iron  hurdles  ;  and  fattening 
them,  in  such  favourable  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  as 
profitable   as   fattening   any   other   stock.      The    cart 
lodges,  tool-house,  and  chaise-house  opposite  the  dwell- 
ing-house, is  a  very    neatly-erected  and  commodious 
building.     Water  is  laid  on  to  the  tanks  in  the  yards, 
and  the  cooking-house,  from  the  spring  which  formerly 
created  a  bog.     The  cooking-house  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  principal  range  of  buildings  and  the  sheep 
sheds,  detached  from  every  other  building  hi  case  of 
fire.  In  point  of  completeness  it  is,  perhaps,  unequalled. 
It  contains  six  iron  tubs  or  pans,  all  steamed  by  one 
boiler.     The  food  is  tipped  out  of  these  into  a  peculiarly 
constructed  barrow,  from  which  it  is  put  into  the  circu- 
lar cast-iron  pig  troughs.  The  implement  shed  is  formed 
of  an  asphalted  felt  lean-to  roof,  against  the  back  of  the 
range  of  stables.     It  is  about  120  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide,  aud  filled  with  implements.     This  is  certainly  a 
most  valuable   appendage  to  the  farmstead.     All  the 
buildings  and  yard  walls  are  of  brick,  with  boarded  and 
space  slated  roofs,  presenting  not  only  a  remarkably 
neat,  but  even  a  handsome  appearance.     The  barn  is 
130  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  rises  18  feet  before  the 
spring  of  the  roof. 

Mr.  Mechi's  implement  shed  contains  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  implements.  Bentall's  dropper,  Newberry's 
dibbling  machine,  variou3  drills,  subsoil  ploughs,  rollers, 
clod- crushers,  horse-hoes,  scarifiers,  and  harrows,  here 
presented  themselves  for  inspection,  and  would  have 
afforded  profitable  occupation  for  a  whole  day,  instead 
of  the  short  period  which  the  deputation  could  afford  to 
devote  to  them.  Mr.  Mechi  uses  no  waggons,  which 
he  considers  remnants  of  barbarism,  but  uses,  instead, 
Mr.  Hannam's  one-horse  carts.  These  carts  are  long 
platforms,  with  a  low  shelving  side  over  each  wheel, 
each  cart  being  in  the  body,  or  rather  on  the  floor, 
7  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long,  weighing  about  7  cwt.,  and 


Society  for  this  pipe  to  Mr.  Charnock,  who  we  under- 
stand is  the  inventor,  and  to  whom  the  agricultural  in- 
terest are  already  indebted  for  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete tile-machine  of  the  day  (the  economic),  as  well  as 
for  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the  subject 
of  thorough  drainage.     Mr.  Charnock  was  kind  enough 
to  explain  to  us  the  object  of  these  porous  pipes,  which 
are  intended   mainly   for   draining  those  lands  where 
quicksand  prevails  in  the  substratum,  and  which  from 
its   extreme  fineness  is  very  liable  to  insinuate  itself 
into,  and  ultimately  stop  up,  the  drains  that  are  laid 
with   the    ordinary  tiles   or   pipes.      The    experiment 
which  was  exhibited  consisted  of  a  porous  pipe  about 
2  feet  long,  and  2  inches  internal  diameter,  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  case  made  to  represent  the  section  of  a 
drain,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  with 
the  finest  sand,  and  then  filled  up  with  water,  one  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  case  being  perfectly  sealed,  and  the 
other   protruding  so   as   to   show  the  water   dropping 
from  it  in  a  filtered  state.     This  process  had  been  going 
on  for  several  days  without  the  least  appearance  of  di- 
minution in  the  amount  of  filtration,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  likely  to  continue  ad  infinitum  if  the  supply  of  water 
was   kept   up.     The  drops  were  falling  tolerably  fast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  much  so  as  to  satisfy  all 
who  saw  it,  that  had  the  operation  been  extended  to  a 
drain  of  50  or  100  yards,  instead  of  only  2  feet,  a  con- 
tinuous stream  would  have  been  the  result.     We  also 
noticed    this  further  peculiarity,  that  notwithstanding 
these  pipes  were  thus  practically  porous,  yet  their  du- 
rability   of   construction  was  equally  manifest ;    they 
were   in  fact    even  more   difficult  to  break   than  the 
ordinary  clay  pipes  against  which  we  tested  them.    The 
price  at  which  they  can  be  manufactured  we  were  told 
was  not   exorbitant ;  and  certainly,  judging  from  the 
effect  we  saw  produced,  their  adoption  in  such  situations 
as  those  for  which  they  are  especially  designed  must 
ensure  the  most  perfect  of  all  drainage— that  of  con- 
tinuous filtration  through  an  entirely  closed  aud  unin- 
terrupted line  of  pipe.—  Wakefield  Journal. 


COVENT   GARDEN,  Augcst  22.  —  Vegetables  are  not  very 
plentiful ;  and  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant,  although  there  is 
sufficient  for  the  demand.    Pine-apples  are,  however,  plentiful, 
and  abundance  of  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  Grapes 
may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices;   Portugals  have   also 
made  their  appearance  in  the  market.     Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  plentiful ;  the  former  chiefly  fine  specimens  of  Royal 
George  and  Noblesse.    Apricots  are  small  in  size.     Plums, 
both  English  and   Foreign,  may  be    obtained    at   moderate 
prices.      Cherries     are    nearly    over    for    a   season,    except 
Morellos,    which    fetch    from    2s.    6<2.    to    4  s.    per  lb.      Cur- 
rants are  becoming  scarce.      Apples    and  Pears    are   lower 
in    price    and    more    abundant.    Apples   chiefly    consist    of 
Hawthorndens,   Codlins,    Kerry    Pippin,    and   Ribston ;    the 
latter  are,  however,  hardly  ripe.     The  supply  of    Oranges, 
considering    the   season,  is  good ;    and  Nuts    are    sufficient 
for  the  demand.     Filberts  are  very  plentiful.    Lemons  are 
cheaper.    English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  from  3s.  to  6s. 
each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.    Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  die,  are  good,  butthelatter 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.     Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last  week.    Peas  are  rather 
scarce.    Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.      Celery 
is    good  in  quality.    Potatoes  are  very  much  affected  by  the 
prevailing  disease  of  last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are 
quite  unsaleable.    Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and 
plentiful.    Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines, 
Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Gar- 
denias, Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

I.eirocs,  oer  doien,  1*  t"  2,  6d 

—        per  100,  It  M>  16* 
C  urrants,  ret? ,  per  hf.-sv.,  4j  to  6* 
—        white,      do.       4a  to  6* 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  3ito5* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb,,  3*  to  it 

—      Poriuga),  per  lb.,  1j  to  1*  3d 
4ppleB,  Dess,,  per  bush-,*i  to  3* 

—  Kitchen,  3i  to  6# 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  IS* 
Melons,  each,  2a  to  Ga 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  3*  to  3i 
Nectarine*,  per  doz.,  3*  to  8* 
FJga,  per  dozen,  4* 
Oranges, per  dozen,  Isto  2<  Gd 

—  per  100,  4*  to  16» 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  16i 
per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  Gd 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz., Gd to  1*  fd  ,  Garlic,  perlb.,6<i  tofid 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  6i  to  12# 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  w  4* 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv.,  li  Gd  to  2* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  3#  6d  to  6i 
Sorrel, perhf.-sie?e,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  cwt.,  3*  Gd  to  Gt  Gd 
_  bushel,  1*  Gd  to  3*  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*  to  4i 
Turnips,  per  bunch,  id  to  id 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  It  Gd 
Horse  Radish,  perbundle,  2i  tofii 
Cucumbers,  each,  4d  to  1* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  2l  to  3* 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  :'d 
Celer  y,  per  bundle,  Is  to  1*  Gd 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  4dto  3d 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2i  to  5* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  3d 


Raspberries,  per  pottle,  3d  to  la    ■■ 
Cherries,  Morello,  per  lb.,  2/  Gd  to  U 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gt 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Si  to  3* 
Filberts  .English, p.  100  lbs.,  60j  to  76f 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  loulbs.,  80*  to  90* 
--    Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12a  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel*  14i  to  :3i 


Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score, 1*  to  2*  Gd 
Tomatoes,  pel  faf-sv.,  it  to  5i    „ 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  2* 
Vegetable  mairows,p.  doz.,6dtoli6d 
Radishes,  per  i2bu&ches,  W  ;o  Ij  ed 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1  j  6d  to  3* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  Gd  to  gd 
P are i  e y,' per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

—        Root?,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8J 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


Erotica s  to  Correspondents. 

Beans— A  Norfolk  Subscriber— Y  on  letter  has  been  forwarded. 
Cabbage—  C  Cabbage— We  do  not  know  the  "Ox"  Cabbage; 
the  Drumhead  is  a  good  sort.     It  is  almost  too  late  to  sow  it 
now.     For  Kohl  Rabi  see  page  155,  1845. 
Chiceweed—  C  S—  We  have  lots  of  it;    our  only  hope  is  in 
perseverance,  and  we  take  every  opportunity  of  hoeing  it  up, 
and  either  carrying  it  off  the  ground  and  burning  it,  or  ex- 
posing it  to  the  sun.  , 
Hops— A  Young  Bop  Grower— We  must  refer  you  to  an  article 
on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  M.  Paine,  at  page  362.     Woollen  rags 
at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  cwt.  per  acre,  are  well  known  as  a 
good  manure. 
Indian  Coen,  Food  foe  Figs— -H"  S— "When  at  the  same  price 

we  should  prefer  a  bushel  of  Barley  to  one  of  Indian  corn. 
Management  of  a  Daiey  Fae&i— Benedict— We  do  not  know 
any  work  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject.  The  most 
complete  work  we  have  on  Agriculture  generally,  is 
Stephens'  "Book  of  the  Farm."  Swinborne's  "Account 
Book  "  is  simple  ;  but  farm  accounts  should  be  kept  just  like 
those  of  any  other  business.  We  may  return  to  this  subject. 
Pipes  foe  Deains— P  asks  where  they  are  to  be  had,  near 

Liverpool  1 
Small  Faebi—  W  K  C—  How  are  you  to  keep  your  4  cows,  3 
horses,  and  60  sheep  in  summer  ?  Tour  Clover  is  to  be  kept 
for  hay,  which  is  to  be  sold ;  you  will  thus  have  only  the 
aftermath  of  12  acres  of  Clover  for  food,  and  for  the  winter 
you  have  only  12  acres  of  roots.  It  appears  to  us  that  you 
must  lay  in  about  Sept.  1st  say  100  sheep,  and  fold  them  over 
the  aftermath  and  young  seeds  in  the  Barley  stubble,  and 
about  1st  Nov.  you  may  buy  about  10  oxen  in  condition  to 
turn  out  fat  before  May  ;  these  you  must  feed  with  Beans  and 
Linseed,  or  other  bought  food,  as  well  as  on  Turnips  and  other 
roots.  Tour  sheep  will  be  ready  for  sale  from  March  to  May, 
before  which  you  must  have  got  rid  of  all  your  stock,  for,  ac- 
cording to  your  plan,  we  do  not  see  what  summer  food  you 
are  to  have.  Even,  if  by  "green  crops"  you  mean  the  5th 
field  to  be  cultivated  under  various  crops  for  summer  as  well 
as  winter  produce,  you  will  not  manage  to  keep  such  a  stock 
upon  it.  Two  good  horses  will  manage  the  cultivation  of  60 
acres  of  arable  land  very  well.  We  will  get  a  scheme  for  a 
small  farm  drawn  up  as  soon  as  our  "harvest  home"  shall 
have  given  us  a  little  more  time. 

Tank C  S—  Puddle  the  bottom  with  clay,  lay  your  bricks  in 

cement,  and  build  the  side  walls  some  6  or  S  inches  from  the 
side  of  the  excavations,  and  ram  clay  into  the  interval.  If 
that  will  not  do,  you  must  sink  a  cask,  or  a  water-tight  tank 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  17.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfleld,  Aug.  20. 

Prime  Mead. Hay    75a  to    80s  |  New  Hay        —  s  to    — a  1  NewClr.  — sto  —  s 
Infr.New&Rowen60  65    I  Clover  BO  tu  110    (Straw        28         32 

J. in n  Goopkk,  salesman. 
C0MBEELAND  MAEKET,   Aug.  20. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay      70s  to  86s  !  Old  Clover     90*  to  lOOa  I 

Inferior  -  50         63      Inferiordo.    70  80      Straw  32ito3fit 

New  Hay         •  —         —    1  New  Clover  —  —    I 

Joan u a  Baker,  Hay  Salesman, 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  17. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  a^ain  moderate  this  morning,  and  consisted  principally  of 
new  which  sold  readily  at  an  advance  of  2s.  to  35.  per  qr.j  for 
old  little  improvement  could  be  obtained.  A  great  deal  of  the 
free  Foreign  Wheat  has  been  withdrawn,  and  where  sales  were 
effected  to-day  fully  2s.  per  qr.  over  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'nnight  were  made.  Bonded  continues  to  be  inquired  after? 
for  France,  and  Friday's  quotations  are  easily  realised,— 
Holders  of  barrel  Flour  have  raised  their  pretensions ;  extra 
Brands  of  Western  Canal  are  held  at  27s.  to  28s.  per  barrel, 
and  the  latter  price  has  been  realised ;  also  26s.  6d.  for  New 
Orleans,  and  26s.  for  Canada.— Barley  is  rather  improving  in 
value  —Beans  are  fully  as  dear,  and  we  raise  our  quotations 
2s.  per  pr.  for  Peas.— The  Oat  trade  is  better,  at  an  advance  oJ 
6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  upon  last  Friday's  prices. 

BETTISH,    PEE  IMPEEIAL  QTJAETEB.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  43    52 

— —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  40    46 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28s  to34s  Chevalier  32    36 

Oata,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polande  25    28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  23    26 

Irleh Feed  20    24 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' "" 

—  Hertford  and  Essex         ... 

Rye 

Beans,  Mazajran,  old  and  new     32  to  35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     38  to  42 

Peas,  White         .        .        •        .    36  to  42 

FE1DAY,   Aug.  21. 

The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's  marke 
sold  readily  at  2s.  per  qr.  over  the  prices  obtainable  on  Monday 
free  Foreign  must  be  noted  3s.  per  qr.  higher.  Bonded  coi 
tinues  in  demand  and  would  bring  an  advance,  but  there  i 
scarcely  any  on  offer.— The  top  price  of  Flour  has  advanced  ? 
per  sack,  and  barrels  of  good  Brands  sell  freely  at  28s.,  exta 
higher  —Barley  and  Beans  are  unaltered  in  value ;  Peas,  bot 
free  or  bonded,  are  held  for  more  money.— The  Oat  trade  ; 
good,  and  prices  Is.  per  qr.  dearer. 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGES. 


.     30  32 

Tick     34  36 

Winds  —  — 

Maple  33  36 


Red 

Whlti 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harruw  36  S 
Longpod  —  - 
Grey        31    ' 


Scots,  Herefordsi&c  8i  10to4B  2 
Best  Short  Horns  -3840 

Second  quality  Beasti  -3036 
Calves  -  •  -  -4048 
Best  Downs  otHalf-breds  —  — 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Long-wools 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Ewes  and  second  quality 
Ditto  (shorn) 

Lambs     - 


8  10 


Pigs 

Beasts,  d343;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  33,070 ;  CalveB,  216;  Pigs,  150. 

Al'houKh  the  supply  cf  Beasts  is  rather  exienslva   the   demand  Is  equally 

C09tltl£  \2l.   10s.     Mr.   Mechi  SpeakS  very  highly  Of  these     iarKe,  trade  is  consequently  brisk  Some  of  ihe  choicest  Scots  have  made  4a  4d. 

—Sheep  are  nf,i  quite  so  plentiful ;  the  most  s<-lling  qualities  are  deaTer. 
Some  of  the  best  Dowdb  make  Is  6d,  and  a  few  pens  of  ihe  in  st  sizeable 
Long-wools  4s  4d.— The  Lamb  tiade  is  certainly  on  the  decline;  our  top 
quotation  ia  with  difficulty  obtained  for  'he  choicest  descriptions. — Calf  trade 
is  heavy.- Pigs  are  rather  more  in  demand. 

Felday,  Aug.  21. 
The  supply  of  Beasts  is  rathe?  short,  and  the  demand  good.  Our  trade  la 
better  :  is  4d  is  rendMy  obtained  for  the  best  Scots,  and  4s  for  the  best  Short- 
horns ;  Second  quality,  3s  to  3s  8d.— G^od  Sheep  are  in  requesx,  and  Monday's 
prices  are  fully  realised.  -  Lamb  trade  is  heavy ;  p  ces  range  from  4a  8d  to 
5s  4d.— Calf  trade  i;  more  active,  arid  is  Bd  more  readily  obtained  for  a  good 
one, — Pork  trade  is  rather  Improved. 

Pca-t^,  78fl;  Sheen  and  Lambs.  9710;  Calves,  443;  Piga,  280. 

41,  West  ^mith field. 


carts,  which  he  says  are  completely  under  the  command 
of  a  single  horse  in  going  up  and  down  hill,  as  the  load 
lying  nearer  the  ground,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  less 
affected  by  such  irregularities  of  the  surface,  than  with 
carta  of  which  the  load  is  piled  up  higher.  Mr.  Mechi 
says  that  one  horse  can  draw  on  one  of  these  carts  10 
sacks  of  corn,  or  that  two  horses  can  draw  20  sacks; 
(ie  horse  can  draw  80  trusses  of  straw  ;  and  that 
four  1'  these  oue-horse  carts,  with  six  men  and  two  boys, 
would  load,  carts  a"(l  stack  100  acres  of  corn,  in  due 
Mr.  Mechi's  horses,  which  looked  remarkably 
well,  are  between  the  Suffolk  and  Flemish  breeds. — 


July        11  per  Quarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver, 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Pea 

27*  Id 

24f  3d 

33*  lid 

27  10 

23     0 

36     6 

38    4 

£0 

49  11 

37    2 

23     5 

29    9 

38    9 

35 

47    6 

S6  11 

23     6 

28     2 

39    3 

35  : 

46     2 

26    9 

24     0 

29     8 

39     8 

35 

46     1 

27    3 

28     3 

30    7 

39     6 

36 

48     6 

27    3 

S3    7 

31    6 

38  11 

35  ; 

e    O 

4     0 

1     6 

4     O 

i     0 

4 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of 
six  weeksending  Saturday,  August  16. 


523 I0d 


Feidat,  Aug.  21. 

:  ItnorLV? mem  in  the 

A  steady  demand  for  Yearlings 


HOPS 

We   continue  to  hear   t.f  gre 
rally,  and  the  duty  is  now  called  j£176,C00 
at  about  las:  week's  prices. 

Pattbndhn  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors, 


_     2 

—  0 
51     5 

—  4 

50  10 
49  11 
47  5 
45    2 

—  1 


Canary       -        -       per  V 
Caraway  -    per   cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English 
_         _    Foreign 
_      White,  English    - 
«.     —  —      Foreign 

Coriander    • 

Hernpseed  -      pei  qr. 

Linseed        -         •       pe    qr 

—  Baltic       -  -      - 

—  OakeB    Eog.  per  1000.10/ 


SEEDS,  Aug.  21, 


44*  M 

ABa 

40 

43 

~ 

- 

14 

16 

3fi 

36 

46 

48 

40 

43 

101 

111 

LiBseedCakes,Foreign,p.ton  81 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      -• 

Superfine     ,, 

_  Brown  „  -  — 
Rapeseed,  English, per lail  20. 
RapeCake»  -  per  ton  — 
Salnttoin  -     — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter   p.busL.   G 

—    Foreign  -         -        -      3sGiH 
Trefoil        -        •     per  cwt    — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quctatlo 
_KiKosrbJu»,"AMS  L/' 
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CHELTENHAM. 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION  AND  GROUNDS  IN  THE  PARK. 

MR.  CHARLES  WOOD  has  the  honour  to  announce 
to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Capitalists  generally,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  by  the  Proprietor  with  instructions 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  PUBLIC  COMPETITION, 
The  above  very  Attractive  and  truly  Valuable  Property,  which 
he  purposes  doing  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  of  August,  1846,  at 
One  for  Two  o'clock,  in  Two  Lots  ;  and  for  the  great  accommo- 
dation of  the  Public,  he  is  happy  to  say  he  has  permission  to 
hold  the  Sale  ou  the  Premises. 

Lot  1  will  comprise 
THE  OAKFIELD  MANSION,  LAWN,  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUND, 
containing  1a.  2e.  28p.  ;  tho  prevailing  and  striking  feature  of 
which  is  the  correet  science  and  most  exemplary  taste  displayed 
alike  in  every  part,  iu  tho  formation  of  the  Grouads,  and  the 
spirited  way  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  at  an  immense 
expense—       THE  RESULT  IS  PERFECTION. 

Mr.  Wood  has  every  confidence  in  calling  the  attention  of 
tho  Nobility  and  others,  to  this  truly  delightful  and  most  fasci- 
nating property ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  is  bound  to  confess  his 
utter  inability  to  convey  to  the  world  an  adequate  idea  of  half 
the  varied  beauliesitpossesses  ;  the  Property  must  be  seen  and 
closely  inspected  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Tho  MANSION,  of  handsome  modern  structure,  is  approached 
by  a  sweep  Carriage  Drive,  baring  a  frontage  to  the  Park  of 
225  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  the  Ilatherley-place  Road  397  ft.  0  in.  The 
House  is  substantially  built,  and  comprises,  ou  the  Ground 
Floor,  a  Handsome  Dining  Room,  of  large  Dimensions  ;  a  gen- 
teel Breakfast  or  Second  Drawing  Room  ;  a  convenient  Study, 
Bath  Room,  and  Handsome  Entrance  Hall,  from  which  springs 
a  very  ornamental  Staircase,  leading  to  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious Drawing  Room,  and  to  numerous  excellent  Sleeping 
Rooms,  possessing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Closets, 
&c.  The  Basement  contains  a  capital  Housekeeper's  Room, 
Butler's  Pantry,  best  and  secondary  Kitchens,  and  all  Domes- 
tic Offices,  furnished  with  every  requisite  and  convenient  Fix- 
ture •  Wine,  Beer,  and  Coal  Cellars,  very  complete. 

Detached  is  a  capitalfour-stalled  STABLE,  COACH-HOUSE, 
Saddle  and  Harness  Room,  with  Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  Coach- 
man's Bed  Room,  &c. 

In  the  GARDEN  aTe  four  HOT-HOUSES,  two  with  fine 
healthy  and  flourishing  Vines,  and  two  with  Exotics  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  description ;  the  high  brick  walls  are 
clothed  with  choice  and  most  delicious  Fruits;  and  in  the 
beautiful  Lawn  and  Flower  Garden,  midst  a  p'easing  variety 
of  the  most  choice  Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  English  production, 
stands  in  majestic  grandeur,  the  noble  BRITISH  OAK,  form- 
ing a  tout  ensemble  of  beauties  and  luxuries  rarely  to  be  seen. 

N  B  —In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  choice  and 
valuable  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  in  portable 
Pots,  together  with  a  fine  collection  of  ORCHIDACEiE,  that 
are  not  only  rare,  but  in  many  instances  quite  unique ;  and 
which  with  the  genteel  and  truly  appropriate  FURNITURE 
may  be  had  (if  required)  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way. 
LOT  2  comprises 

A  PIECE  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  containing  1a.  Ok.  5r.  with 
a  splendid  Vinery  and  Melon  Pit  thereon  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  having  a  frontage  to  the  Hatherley  Place 
Road  of  H2  ft.,  by  a  depth  of  upwards  of  320  It.,  and  forms  an 
admirable  site  for  the  erection  of  two  very  genteel  Villas. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had,  and  Ground  Plans  teen,  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Wllliams  and  Gbiefiths,  Solicitors, 
Public  Offices,  or  at  Mr.  Wood's  Auction  Office,  Oriel  Cottage, 
Bath-road  ;  and  of  each  also  may  be  had  cards  of  admission  to 
■view  the  Property,  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Twelve 

to  Five  o'clock.  ^ 

EVERGREENS  OF    ALL   DESCRIPTIONS  FOR  AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  17  acres  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
J-  including  a  great  quantity  of  fine  healthy  Evergreens  of 
all  sorts.  Also  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 
As  the  whole  of  the  laud  must  be  cleared  (in  consequence  of 
the  Owner  giving  up  business),  the  stockwillbe  sold  atreduced 
prices.  Any  one  desirous  to  continue  the  Business,  can  have 
the  offer  of  the  whole  Stock  and  Goodwill,  and  a  Lease  granted 
of  Dwelling-house,  Greenhouses,  and  from  8  to  17  acres  of  land 
at  moderate  rent.  —  Apply  to  Richaed  Hitton,  Pontefract. 

August  22. '_ 

~  SURREY. 

FARMS    TO  LET,    AT   KLNGSWOOD,    WITHIN    THREE 
MILES  OF  REIGATE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  KINGSWOOD  FARM, 
for  21  years  or  less,  at  Michaelmas  next ;  comprising  a 
farm  house  and  suitable  out-buildings,  and  GOO  acres  arable 
(good  Turnip)  land,  at  a  money  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  which  in- 
cludes tithes  and  rates,  or  at  a  corn  rent  if  preferred.  Two 
smaller  Farms  may  he  had  adjoining,  if  required,  so  that  a 
capitalist  wishing  to  embark  10,000!.  in  farming  1000  acres  may 
do  so  within  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  London.  The  shooting 
may  be  had  if  required. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
Parke,  63,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ;  Messrs.  Nash,  surveyors, 
Reigate ;  or  Mr.  Kirk,  Kingswood,  Epsom.  The  tenant,  Mr. 
Crews,  will  show  the  principal  farm. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  *fcc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  thoy  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  aotion  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


"NURSERY  BUSINESS,  WITH  SMALL  CAPITAL. 

TO  BE  LET,  and  may  be  entered  upon  at  Michaelmas 
next,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  about  Four  Acres  of 
NURSERY  GROUND,  in  a  good  situation,  with  a  suitable 
Dwelling-house  on  it.  The  business  has  been  established  many 
years  and  the  offer  well  merits  the  attention  of  any  industrious 
man  with  a  small  capital.  The  stock  may  be  taken  at  a  valua- 
tion.—Apply  to  Mr.  Humbert,  Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  Wat- 
ford, Herts. 
' TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stoues  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seetf  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,— 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY',  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  :— 

Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       id. 

16  oz.         „  „  5 

21  oz.         „  „  7 

26  oz.         „  „  U 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  8  ins.,  from  ljd.  to  3d.  per 
square  foot.  ,  .   „     „        , 

{j/,B. The  I6  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


GREEN  MILK  PANS,  very  strong,  36s.  per  doz., 
or  3s.  6d.  each.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is. 
per  lb  or  from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 
Apslet  Pellatt  <&  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bokbidge  and  Healv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  foUowing  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendmning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 


PRESTOE'S  IMPROVED  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
Patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  London  and 
Hants  Horticultural  Societies,  <tc.  &c. — This  superior  variety 
of  MUSHROOM  frequently  attains  12  inches  in  diameter  ;  the 
Spawn  is  made  up  in  cakes  of  a  proper  size  to  plant  whole. 
Sold  in  baskets  a  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  50  feet  of  bed  for 
5s.,  with  printed  instructions  for  cultivating  Mushrooms  in  the 
Shed,  the  Cellar,  the  Garden,  or  the  Field.  Tho  common 
Mushroom  Spawn  4s.  per  bushel. — Shirley,  near  Southampton. 

p ONICAITbOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 

Vy  vented  by  John  Kooees,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  arc  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall  ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-applc-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'"PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  thia 
A  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  WcUs.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parkee  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  <fc  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stokc- 
apon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &e. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  <fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  weU  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c» 

,-JOERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

X  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  then*  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 

GUANO.— For  Sale,  a  fine  dry  Cargo,  in  lots-  to  suit 
the  Farmers.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Popple  well, 
13,  Austin-friars,  City. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and.  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests, 
Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And.  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Bueeleugh  {.at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover-square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
"V  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

(g^F  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's -buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Roufs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sur- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note, — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


rI^HE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE.— The 
J-  peculiar  virtues  of  C.  &  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  removes  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so  invi- 
gorates the  hair  that  tresses,  jireviously  the  straightest  and  most 
destitute  of  curl,  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  maintains  in 
permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  persevering 
votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade.  After  the 
minerals  and  vegetables  of  the  old  world  have  been  com- 
pounded in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
cover so  important  a  desideratum,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
western  hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of  Oldridge's  Balm 
of  Columbia,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening, 
and  renewing  the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  amoDg 
all  civilised  nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  pro- 
verb, and  the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility 
in  reproducing  hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald 
may  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  proprietors,  No.  1,  Wel- 
lington-street, Strand,  London,  where  the  Halm  is  sold.— Price 
3s.  Gd.t  6s.,  and  lis,  per  bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. — 
Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stationers. 

"Oldridge's  Balm,"  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house 
from  the  Strand. 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 
ii  most  effective  imitation  is  in  the  Spoons  and  Forks,  that 
have  abodv  of  real  Silver  plated  over  the  British  Plate.  So 
accurate  and  durable  are  these,  that  20  years'  wear  would  not 
show  that  they  were  not  real  Silver,  and  they  do  not  cost  one 
quarter  the  price.  Thefactis,theinterestofthe  money  that  would 
be  paid  for  real  Silver  will  buy  these  things  oftener  than  they 
are  wanted.  Prices  of  British  Plate,  covered  with  real  Silver  :— 
Table-spoons,  per  dozen,  Si.  5s.  ;  Dessert-spoons,  ditto,  '21.  7s.  ; 
Teaspoons,  ditto,  IE.  Ss.  ;  Table-forks,  ditto,  'Zl.  ;  Dessert-forks, 
ditto,  21.  5s.  ;  Sugar-tongs,  per  pair,  5s.  ;  Sauce-ladles,  each, 
Gs.  •  Gravy-spoons,  each,  10s.  ;  Soup-ladles,  each,  ISs.  ;  Fish- 
knives,  each,  1?.  They  are  manufactured  exclusively .  for 
MECHI,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  near  tiie  India  House.  The 
money  will  be  returned  to  any  purchaser  who  disapproves 
them  A  very  large  assortment  of  Plated  Fruit  and  Dessert 
Knives,  real  Sheffield  Plated  Goods,  Table  Cutlery,  Small  Cut- 
lery, and  other  matters  connected  with  housekeeping,  of  ;••  hich 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEAT': 
I  OHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford -street,  respectfully 
<J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  asso'  tmcnt_  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  ?:ivl,v  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GJ-Abfe,  ana 
£  ART  HEN  WARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  fur  Casn.-^o", 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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Mr.    James's    New    Work. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  io  3  vols.,  post  Svo,  prieo  II.  11a.  «<?., 


HEIDELBERG 


A     R  O  M  A  N  C  E 


By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq., 
Aiulior  of  "  The  Stepmother  ; "    "The  Smuggler  ;"    "Avrah  Seitl,"  &c.  &c. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


EUGENE  SUE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARTIN  THE  FOUNDLING  ;  or,  the  Adven- 
tdres  of  a  Valet-de-Chambee,  appears  regularly  in  the 
FAMILY  HERALD,  the  most  popular  Periodical  of  the*  day.— 
The  new  Part,  pric3  Gd.,  contains  also,  The  Nieces — A  "Wedding 
Race — Rioninsky,  by  Frances  Brown — The  Pilot,  and  other 
highly  interesting  Tales,  with  a  variety  of  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining reading  for  the  intelligent  and  reflecting. — All  Book- 
sellers and  News-agents  sell  the  Family  Heeald. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  MUSIC.     NOW  READY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
price  only  lOd.  each,  consisting  of  select  Yocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music.witlientertainingand  instructive  Musical  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  G.  Hogarth,  Esq.  The  cheapest  of  the  Musi- 
cal Works  hitherto  published  are  extravagant  compared  with 
the  price  of  the  Musical  Herald.  On  an  average,  the  cost  of 
admired  Airs  and  choice  Pieces  will  not  amount  to  One  Farthing 
each.  Published  also  in  "Weekly  Numbers,  price  Twopence.  To 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


THE  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE "  WANTED, 
for  JANUARY  10th,  1S46.— Address  to  Wiley  &  Putnam- 
6,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall. 

MR.  MILES  ON  THE  HORSE'S  FOOT. 

This  day  is  published,  a  New  Edition,  royal  Svo,  with 

Engravings,  price  7s.,  of 

THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound. 
By  William:  Miles,  Esq. 
"Our  author  combines  a  clear  head  with  a  kind  heart  and  a 
vein  of  quiet  humour  :  he  handles  with  equal  dexterity  hammer 
and  scapel,  pen  and  pencil,  paint-brush  and  engraver's  tools  : 
working  and  writing  with  a  firm  hand,  his  language  is  so  plain 
that  even  those  who  ride  may  read  and  understand." — Qtcar- 
terly  Review. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  fcp,  8vo,  Bs.,  the  -1th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 

RIVERS'S  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  ;  con- 
taining  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


GROUSE  AND  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

One  very  thick  volume,  illustrated  with  nearly  GOO  Engravings 

on  Wood,  Svo,  50s.  cloth, 

AN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    op    RURAL    SPORTS  ; 
including  Hunting,  Racing,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Coursing, 
&c.  &c.    By  D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq. 

"A  perfect  library  for  all  lovers  of  country  sports,  for  all 
country  gentlemen,  and  for  all  persons  who  delight  in  the 
manly  and  healcby  recreations  which  are  afforded  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  no  country  in  such  perfection  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles." — Times. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  post  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

OBSERVATIONS     IN     NATURAL    HISTORY; 
with  a  Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena. 
By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  M.A  ,  F.L.S. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row  . 


TO  ADVERTISERS. —  DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  owing  to  the  number  required, 
is  obliged  to  be  put  to  press  for  the  first  edition  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  consequently  Advertisements  cannot  be  inserted, 
so  as  to  circulate  in  the  whole  of  the  impression,  unless  received 
before  Six  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  evening. 
Office,  1G9,  Strand. 

A  New  Edition  of 

MCINTOSH'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND 
MODERN  HORTICULTURIST,  in  1  vol.,  972  pages, 
closely  printed,  with  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  ;  containing  the 
latest  and  most  approved  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &c.  &c,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year.  By  Charles 
M'Intosh,  of  Dalkeith  Palace.  Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  21s. ; 
with  specimens  of  choice  flowers  coloured,  26s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture  are  now  presented  to  the  public." — Vide  Au- 
thor's Preface. 

London  :  Thomas  Kelly  ;  Simp-kin,  Marshall,  «fc  Co., 
and  all  Booksellers. 


METCALFE  &  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man. 
ner.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  &  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution.— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's."  adopted 
Dy  some  houses. 


T>ETURN  TICKETS-GREAT  WESTERN  RAIL- 

J-V  WAY.-On  and  after  the  1st  September,  1846,  Return 
Tickets  on  tins  Railway  will  be  available  as  follow :— For  a 
distance  not  exceeding  SO  miles,  on  the  same  day  they  are 
issued  except  on  Saturday.  A  ticket  taken  on  that  day  being 
available  for  the  return  journey  on  Monday.  Not  exceeding 
100  miles,  on  the  same  day  they  are  issued  or  the  next  (Sunday 
not  being  counted).  Exceeding  100  miles  on  the  same  day  they 
are  issued,  or  either  of  the  two  next  days  (Sunday  not  being 
countsd).  By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Charles  A,  Saunders,  Secretary. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  AUGUST  15,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUJV1, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

K.eviews  of,  wiTn  Extracts  from— 


Memoirs  of  Principal  Actors 
in  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  By 
J.  P.  Collier.  Printed  for 
Shakspeare  Society. 

Hochelaga.  Edited  by  E. 
Warburton,  Esq. 

Christianity  in  various  As- 
pects, from  Birth  of  Christ 
to  French  Revolution.  By 
E.  Quinet,  translated  by  C. 
Cocks. 


Visit  to  the  Antipodes,  with 

Reminiscences  of  a  Sojourn 

in  Australia. 
Twenty-four  Years  in  Argen- 

.tine  Republic.    By  Col.  J.  A. 

King. 
Father  Darcy. 
Popular    Fallacies    regarding 

General    Interests.     By  M. 

Frederick    Bastiel.        With 

Notes,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of— 


Latin  Tyro's   Guide.     By    G. 

Jackson. 
Revenge.    By  R.  Bedingfield, 

Esq. 
MusiDgs  of  a  Musician.     By 

H.  C.  Lunn. 
Easy  Guide  to  Geography,  &c. 

By  C.  Butler. 
Abbess  of  Shaftesbury. 

By  T.  K.  Hervey  —  British 


Gastronomic  Regenerator.  By 
M.  A.  Soyer. 

Language  in  Relation  to  Com- 
merce, &c,  England's  As- 
cendancy, and  the  World's 
Destiny. 

Three  Students  of  Gray's  Inn. 
By  W.  Hughes,  Esq. 

The  Child's  Vision. 

Original    Papers—  sprin^ 

Archaeological  Association  —  Involuntary  Versification 
Mr.  Shepherd  and  The  Atkenceum — Castle  of  Lillebonne. 

Our  Weeltly  &osslp._Discovery  by  Professor  Schonbein 
— Results  of  Dr.  Leichardt's  Expedition —  Testimonial  to 
Mr.  Waghorn — Asylum  for  Destitute  Females  on  Discharge 
from  Jail — Association  for  Promoting  Cleanliness  among 
Poor — Legacy  to  Hospital  of  University  College — Meeting 
of  Botanical  Society  of  London — Doings  of  Archaeological 
Association — The  Late  Count  de  St.  Leu — Prizes  of  Paris 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  &c. — Congress  of  Italian  Natu- 
ralists— Roman  Railways — Foreign  Gossip  :  Mont  Blanc. 

Fine  Arts,— Trowel  used  by  Prince  Albert  at  Liverpool- 
Lithograph  of  Pio  IX. — Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Fine  Art  Gossip — Enlargement  of  Buckingham  Palace- 
Sale  of  Campana  Collection  of  Coins,  &c— Sale  of  Mr. 
Haydon's  Drawings,  Sketches,  &c— Robbery  of  Mr.  Gwilt 
— Discovery  in  Rome — Bust  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 

RXusic  aad  Tile  Drama.— Drury  Lane— St.  James's. 

aZuslcal  Gossip.— The  Operas— French  M.S.  Opera.  By 
M.  Godefroid— Equestrian  Effigy  of  Meyerbeer  at  Berlin 
Opera— New  Chorus  by  Rossini— Foreign  Gossip. 

Miscellanea.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— Worthington's 
Tidal  Power— New  Railway  Break— Tea-plant  in  France- 
Curious  Phenomenon. 

Order  The  Ataenceum  of  any  Bookseller. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©fie  matltoag  (JDSrom'cfe 

Of  Saturday,  Adgust  15,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— GAUGE  BILL— REPORT  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION- 
LORD  KINNAIRD'S  LETTER— MANCHESTER  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  AND  BOARD  OF  TRADE— POSI- 
TION AND  PROSPECTS  OF  LONDON  AND  GREAT 
WESTERN. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Great  Western— Northern  and 
Eastern— Norfolk  — Maldon,  Witham,  and  Braintree— Hitchin 
and  Royston  (late  Cambridge  and  Oxford)— Birmingham  and 
Gloucester— Birmingham  Canal  and  Stour  Valley— Chester 
and  Birkenhead— Great  Southern  and  Western  (Ireland)— 
Belfast  and  County  Down— Meeting  of  Shareholders  to 
Affirm  or  Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.  —  Report  from  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Acts  Enactments— Great  Western  :  Directors'  and 
Engineer's  Reports,  and  Statement  of  Accounts— Northern 
and  Eastern  :  Directors*  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
—London  and  Brighton  :  Engineer's  Report— Norfolk ;  Di- 
rectors' Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

EAST  I>TDIAN  RAILWAYS.— Further  Extracts  from  Mr. 
Simms's  Report. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Cochrane's  Way  to  make  Rail- 
road Shares  Popular. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Committees  on  Op- 
posed Bills— Gauge  Regulation  Bill— Progress  of  Works- 
Accidents— Law  Intelligence— Future  Prospects— The  "  Spec- 
tator" on  the  Parcels  Question— Traffic  on  the  Brighton, 
Lewes,  and  Hastings— Iron  Trade— Meetings — Tenders  for 
Loans — Contracts—  Dividends—  Calls—  Deposits  Returned — 
Transfer  Books  Closed— Correspondents — Traffic  Table  — 
Share  Lists— Foreign  ditto — Money  Market — Paris  Letter — 
A  Step  towards  Uniformity  ?— Manchester  and  Birmingham 
— Interest  on  French  Shares— Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  'or!  PEARL  DENTI- 
FRICE,"patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  dd. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


DREADFUL     HAIL-STORM.  — At    a     PUBLIC, 
MEETING,   held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  the  17th  of  August,  1846. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  CAHSRID3E,  K.G., 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  T.  IiifF, 
Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  the  severe  losses  which 
the  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis  sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  dread- 
ful hail-storm  on  the  1st  day  of  August  inst.  call  for  our 
warmest  sympathy,  and  demand  all  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
distress  occasioned  thereby." 

It  was  moved  by  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  seconded  by  R.  Seldon,  Esq., 
and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  a  Public  Subscription  be  now 
commenced,  and  a  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers." 

It  was  moved  by  M.  Sangster,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Trahar, 
Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously,  "That  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Cocks,  BidUulph,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Jones  Loyd  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Seott  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Young  and.  Sons, 
Bankers,  be  requested  to  receive  subscriptions." 

It  was  moved  by  W.  A.  Coombe,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Robert 
Hudson,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  James  Cook, 
Esq.,  of  Mincing-lane,  be  appointed  Treasurer." 

It  was  moved  by  Captain  Lamont,  seconded  by  Robert 
Wrench,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

That  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 


B.  Hawes,  Esq.,  M.P 

J.  AUnutt,  Esq.,  Clapham 

W.   T.   Iliff,  Esq.,  M.D.,  New- 

ington 
J.  F.  Young,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ken- 

nington 
J.  Bright,  Esq.,  Brixton-hill 
J.  Betham,  Esq.,  Brixton 
J. Coppock.Esq.,  Cleveland  row 
J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  N.  Brixton 
W.  Davis,Esq.,St.  Paul's-ch-yd 

be  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
whom  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received/" 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  his  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting,  and  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  for  his  kindness 
and  sjmpathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  for  his  con- 
descension in  taking  the  Chair. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  any  of  the  above-named 
Bankers,  the  Treasurer,  the  Committee,  or  Secretaries. 

J.  T.  NEVILLE,  Ebenezer  House,  Peckham,  "1     Honorary 
E.  R.  CUTLER,  97,  Farringdon-street,  J  Secretaries. 

Committee  Rooms,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington. 

The  following  Subscriptions  were  announced  at  the  Meeting  : 


J.E.Hadow.Esq., Mincing-lane 
G.  Jeffs,Esq.,Kennington-oval 
T.  J.  Pring,  Esq.,  Kennington- 

commoa 
M.  Saogster,  Esq.,  Park-road, 

Stock  well 
W.    Sandilands,   Esq.,    South 

Lambeth 
R.  Seldon,  Esq.,  Leadenhall-st 
And  W.  Traher,  Esq.,  White- 
hall-yard 

by  any  of 


His  Royal  Highness  the 

—    Danson,        Esq., 

Duke  of  Cambridge£ 

21 

0 

0 

Edinburgh.  . 

£5 

0 

0 

The  Right  Hon.  the 

R.  H.  Solly,  Esq.    . . 

5 

0 

0 

Lord  Mayor 

10 

10 

0 

Richard  Gibbs,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss 

—     Carstairs,     Esq. 

Traill 

20 

0 

0 

Edinburgh. . 

2 

2 

0 

The    Proprietors    of 

—  Thyune,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

theGardeners'  Cliron. 

10 

10 

0 

W.  Sandilands,  Esq. 

2 

2 

(> 

James  Cook,  Esq.  . . 

10 

10 

0 

John  Bright,  Esq.  . . 

2 

2 

0 

John  AUnutt,  Esq  .  . 

10 

10 

0 

J.  Chapman,  Esq.  . . 

2 

2 

0 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Hender- 

R. Seldon,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

son   and  Company 

10  10 

0 

W.  T.  Iliff,  Esq.       . . 

2 

2 

0 

Messrs. Batt  &  Rutley 

10 

10 

0 

R.  Obbard,  Esq.      . . 

2 

2 

ft 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Dalston  10 

0 

0 

T.  Clarke.  Esq. 

2 

2 

ft 

B.  Hawes,  Esq.,M.P. 

10 

0 

0 

J.  Bushell,  Esq.       . . 

2 

0 

ft 

W.  S.  Scholey,  Esq. 

111 

10 

0 

Mr.  John  Lighton    . . 

1 

1 

0 

Charles  Webb,  Esq. 

10 

10 

0 

Rev.  F.  G.  Crossman 

1 

1 

ft 

Mrs.  Marryat 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Barnes 

1 

1 

0 

Herman  Sillem,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

John  Haes,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

George  Wardell 

3 

0 

0 

W.  Hodgson,  Esq.  . . 

1 

1 

0 

John  Taber,  Esq.    . . 

2 

2 

0 

M.  Sangster,  Esq.  . . 

1 

1 

0 

Richard  Mosely. 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Betham,  Esq. 

1 

1 

ft 

W.  A.  Coombe,  Esq. 

& 

b 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Denyer. 

1 

1 

0 

Robert  Barclay,  Bsq. 

5 

a 

u 

Mr.  Barrack 

1 

1 

ft 

Messrs.  Lawson  and 

Thos.  Southey,  Esq. 

1 

1 

ft 

Son,  Edinburgh  . . 

5 

5 

0 

T.  J.  Pring,  Esq.     . . 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs.  Booth  &  Son, 

Mr.  M.  J.  Webber  . . 

•>, 

2 

ft 

Hamburgh            . . 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  F.  Fraser 

b 

5 

n 

Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

S.  Rucker,  Esq. 

10  10 

n 

WilliainTrabar,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

J.  Brown,  Esq. 

2 

ft 

o 

James  Coppock,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  J.  Fell 

1 

1 

n 

J.C.Weatherley,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  J.  Matthews     . . 

0  10 

n 

Captain    James    La- 

Mr. J.  Keene.. 

2 

2 

ft 

mont,  R.N. 

5 

S 

0 

Mr.  C.  Woodruffe    . . 

2 

?, 

o 

Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench 

Mr.  McArthur 

2 

1, 

n 

and  Sons 

10  10 

0 

Mr.  E.  English 

1 

1 

ft 

Messrs.  James  Wood 

J.  F.  (Mr.  Chapman) 

1 

1 

ft 

and  Sons 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  C.  Armstrong  . . 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Bell,  Norwich 

b 

5 

0 

Mr.  J.  Walker 

1 

fl 

ft 

Messrs.     Hurst    and 

Miss  E.  Hay 

1 

0 

o 

M'Mullen  . . 

b 

5 

0 

Lucombe,  Pince,&  Co. 

5 

5 

0 

F.  Fraser,  Esq. 

b 

5 

0 

Messrs.  Noble  &   Co. 

5 

5 

0 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co. 

5 

5 

0 

Messrs.    Weeks    and 

E.  Marlborough,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Day 

5 

5 

0 

Messrs.   Daines    and 

E.  Beck,  Esq. 

fl 

0 

ft 

Braddock 

5 

0 

0 

TKVENTORS  and  DEPOSITORS  of  WORKING 
JL  MODELS  and  of  other  Specimens  of  the  Useful  Arts  (as 
well  as  the  Visitors  of  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION) are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Directors  have  given 
their  anxious  consideration  to  the  new  appointment  of  DEMON- 
STRATOR in  MECHANICS,  whose  duty  will  be  to  explain  to 
the  Visitors  the  Principles  and  Uses  of  the  above  Specimens 
with  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  Lectures  now  comprise  the 
ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  present 
interest.  The  beautiful  Optical  Instruments,  &c.  &,c. — Admis- 
sion Is. ;  Schools,  Half-price. 


•yHE  RAJAH  of  TRAVANCORE  and  HOLLO- 
X  WAY'S  OINTMENT.— On  the  11th  July,  1846,  Professor 
Holloway  was  honoured  with  an  Order  for  six  of  the  largest 
pots  of  Holloway's  Ointment  from  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Rajah,  or  reigning  Sovereign  of  Travan- 
core,  through  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Cockbumand  Co., 
East  India  Merchants,  No.  11,  New  Broad-street,  London.  The 
Ointment,  it  appears,  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Rajah,  a:  d 
wiU  be  employed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  private  phy- 
sician. Holloway's  Ointment  is  sold  all  over  India,  being  a 
certain  Cure  for  Ulcers,  Wounds,  Sores,  and  Abscesses,  even 
of  Twenty  Years'  standing  ;  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Pro- 
prietor, 244,  Strand,  London,  and  of  every  Medicine  Vendor. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  EdwabdPobser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


P  I-ited  by  William  BnADncav.  of  No  6,  York-place.  Stoke  Newlngton,  and 
Fbbdbrtck  Mullbtt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Niivinftton,  bo  h 
in  the  county  cf  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  theit  office  in  Lombard-street,  in 
thePrecinct  of  Whitf- friars, in  the  Chy  of  London;  ard  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  in  *.he  pariah  of  St.  Paul'p,  Covent  Gar- 
den,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements"  and  Commucicaiions 
are  tobe  addressed  to  \he  Editor. — Saturday,  Aioust  22,  18-16. 
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THE  GRAND  ANNUAL  DAHLIA  SHOW  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY  mil  take  place  in  the 
splendid  grounds  of  the  Grecian  Saloon,  City-road,  London, 
on  Monday,  September  14th,  1846.  Prizes  10  in  a  Class. 
Schedules  and  Tickets  Is.  each,  entitling  the  holders  to  remain 
for  the  whole  of  the  evening,  may  be  had  at  the  Gardeners' 
Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand  ;  and  the  friends  of  Horticulture  will 
d.ne  the  same  Evening;    Tickets,  5s.  6d. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 

(yHE  NEXT  SOUTHEND  FLORAL  AND  HOR- 
-L  TICTJLTURA.L  SHOW  will  take  place,  by  permission, 
opposite  the  Ship  Hotel,  Southend,  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember Sth,  1840,  when  THREE  SILVER  CUPS,  and  other 
Trizes  to  the  amount  of  Fifty  Pounds,  will  he  awarded  for 
DAHLIAS,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  FRUITS, 
and  VEGETABLES.  All  particulars  may  he  obtained  of 
t JambsMordan,  Secretary,  Southend. 


BEAUTIFUL  ORCHID. 

ABALSTON  has  to  offer  a  few  plants  at  .5  guineas 
■  each,  of  GALEANDRA  BOCARII,  blooms  of  which  have 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  pronounces  it.  the  true 
variety  of  this  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  plant. 
Poole  Nursery,  Dorset, 


ROSES— GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON'S  Collection  of  Autumnal 
ROSES  are  now  in  FULL  BLOOM,  and  the  admirers  of 
this  Queen  of  all  Flowers  may  occupy  five  or  six  hours  very  de- 
lightfully in  going  over  their  extensive  Rosery. 

PINE  PLANTS   of  various  sorts,   perfectly  clean, 
healthy,  and  well  rooted,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
"William  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlboro'-road,  Chelsea. 


SCOTTISH  PLANTS. 

W    GARDINER,  Overgate,  Dundee,  has  just  pre- 
•  pared  a  few  packets  of  DRIED  PLANTS,  including 
many  varieties,  at  11.  each.     250  Specimens,  carefully  named 
and  localised.    Early  application  will  be  necessary. 
Also,  a  few  copies  of 
TWENTY  LESSONS  ON  BRITISH  MOSSES.    2s.  6rf. 
BOTANICAL  RAMBLES  IN  BRAEMAR.     Is. 
Third  Edition  of  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  MOSSES.  2d. 
And  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  HEPATICJB.    Id. 

All  the  above  can  be  sent  by  post. 
A  few  more  Subscribers  can  be  admitted  for  the  FLORA  OF 
FORFARSniRE.     Subscription,  II.  ;  or  28.,  with  the  150  spe- 
cimens mounted  in  a  folio  volume. 

pUTHILL'S    PREPARED    STRAWBERRY 

V7  PLANTS.— The  British  Queen,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Elton  Pine  Strawberry  plants,  either  for  planting  in  pots  or 
planting  out.  Warranted  to  bear  a  good  crop  next  year,  5s 
per  hundred.  Also  J.  C.'s  splendid  Clove,  named  "  CuthiU's 
Prince  of  Denmark,"  scarlet  Clove ;  and  a  beautiful  French 
yellow  Picotee  ;  at  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  will  be  in  fine  order  to  be  sent  out  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember.— Direct  to  James  Cothill,  Florist  and  Forcer,  Cam- 
berwell,  near  London. 


TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

TRUE  HIGHLAND  OR  MOUNTAIN  PINE  TREE,   AT 

REDUCED  TRICES. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
state  that  he  is  now  selling  young  plants  of  the  above  valu- 
able Timber  Tree  at  the  undermentioned  prices.  The  present 
is  an  excellent  time  to  transplant  all  the  sizes,  except  the  small- 
est, which  have  not  yet  completed  their  growth.  When  planted 
now,  they  furnish  themselves  with  new  roots,  and  are  thus 
firmly  established  before  the  winter  comes  on. 

Plants  1  to  2  inches        . .  . .        per  1000— 2s.  Gd. 

„         3  to  4    „  ..  ..  „  5    0 

„       4  to  6    ,,  (transplanted)  „       10    0 

„         6  to  8    „  . .      „        ..  „         15    0 

S  to  10  „  . .       „        . .  20     0 

„       10  to  12  „  . .      „        . .  „        25    0 

,,  15  ,,  (very  strong)  per  100—4    0 

Finest  picked  plants,  1^  to  2  feet        . .     per  doz — 3    0 
"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  trees  of  such 
value."— Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Norwich,  Aug.  29,  1846. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Foetone,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Heward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  MEXICO.— A  Few  Sets 
of  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS,  collected  in  Mex- 
ico by  Mr.  JunGENsEN,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Pamplin,  Botanical  Bookseller,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London  ; 
among  them  are  many  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  European 
Botanists. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Strong  Plants £1    Is. 

With  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Perdozen £0  15    0 

25         1  10    0 

100         4  10    0 

The  usual  discouut  to  the  trade. 


T    M 

<J  •  of 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 
MYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 


seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out : — 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

„       Mammoth,  very  large   . .        . .        ,,      30s. 

,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer     ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         . .'        . .        ,,      21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  August  20. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.  per  dozen. 

RHALL  begs  to  advise  the  early  arrival  of  his 
•  Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  03,  South  Audlev-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  facing  the  Chapel.  The  DOUBLE  ROMAN  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  and  if  planted  immediately, 
will  flower  at  Christmas.  Printed  lists,  with  prices,  names, 
and  description  of  the  flowering  of  Hyacinths,  may  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  Son  can  now  supply  strong 
and  well-established  PLANTS  of  the  following,  viz.  :— 


iEscbynanthus  Lobbianus £2 


pulcher        ..        ;.        ..220 

,';  radicans 2    2    0 

Balsamina  latifolia 0  10    6 

Cyrtoceras  multiilora  1116 

Cuphea  cordata         0  10    6 

Epacris  ardentissima  0  15    0 

„       magnifica 0  15    0 

Gardenia  Stanleyana  110 

Whitfieldii  1  10    0 

*  Leschenaultia  splendens 1  10    6 

s  This  plant  is  of  a  dwarf,  conipacthabit  of  growth,  with  bright 
orangescarletflowers.resemblingin  form  those  of  Leschenaultia 
triloba.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Select  Catalogues  of  Plants  and  Seeds  can  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application. — Exeter,  Aug.  29. 

ANLTj.  DI LLISTONE,  Nurserymen,  Sturmer, 
•  near  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  beg  to  offer  the  following  AU- 
TUMNAL ROSES,  strong  plants,  on  their  own  roots,  in  pots, 
carriage  paid  to  London,  at  18s.  per  dozen  : — 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Le  Reine,  W:  1  am  Jesse,  Madame  Laffay, 
Mrs.  Elliot,  Due  de  Aumale,  Julie  Dupont,  Cramoisie  supe- 
rieure,  Napoleon,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Marjolin,  Barbot,  Bougere, 
Pauline  Plantier,  Elise  Sauvage,  Mansias,  Silene,  Triomphe  de 
Luxembourg,  Pactolus,  Bouquette  de  Flore,  Phoenix,  Queen, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Pierre  St.  Cyr,  &c.  &c.  &,c. 
Orders,  with  a  remittance,  promptly  attended  to. 

FUCHSIA  "CORALLINA." 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co.,  will  send  out  strong 
plants  of  this  very  distinct  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
variety  on  the  1st  of  September  next,  at  10s.  6d.  each.  The 
tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  bright  coral  scarlet  colour,  fine  glossy 
texture,  and  very  great  substance  ;  the  corolla  is  a  deep  blue, 
much  deeper  than  that  of  "  F.  Exoniensis."  It  obtained  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition,  Ttegent's-park,  on  the 
20th  of  May  last,  the  highest  Medal  (the  Third  Silver)  offered 
by  that  Society  for  Seedling  Fuchsias,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  following  extracts  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
and  the  *' Gardeners'  Journal"  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
merits  : — 

"  A  seedling  Fuchsia  from  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince, 
named  '  Corallina.'to  whichaThird  Silver  Medal  was  awarded, 
is  a  very  large  and  highly-coloured  variety  ;  tube  and  sepals  of 
a  bright  rosy  scarlet,  with  a  deep  purple  corolla  ;  the  colours 
are  very  brilliant ;  the  sepals  are  rather  long,  but  the  flower 
contrasted  with  the  foliage  is  very  brilliant."—  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, May  23rd,  1846. 

"  The  III.  S.  was  given  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Co.  for  a  re- 
markable one  called  '  Corallina  ;'  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kinds,  but  it  is  of  very  large  size ;  the  flower,  from 
the  apex  of  the  berry  to  that  of  the  stigma,  which  is  not  unu- 
sually prolonged,  being  somewhere  about  four  inches  long, 
This  variety  has  also  the  old-fashioned  colours,  bright  red  and 
purple,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
dingy-looking  things  of  the  present  day."— Gardeners' Journal, 
May  23rd,  1846. 

An  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  Trade  of  one  plant  over 
upon  every  three  ordered. — Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 


LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS 
WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have   now   the 
MTTi,?Jcas,u-re  of  om-'rinB  th°  following  new  and  choice  GERA- 
NIUMS, which  have  been  selectgd  from  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Seedlings. 

First  Class. — The  following  can  be  recommended  as 
first-rate  show  flowers,  of  superior  excellence. 
LYNE'S  Forget-me-not         ..        . .     £1  10    0 
„        Remembrance  . .        . ,      110    0 

Fire-tly  1  10    0 

„        Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gileert  1    1    o 

..    „Pe« .110 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Five  for  £3 


Second  Class. —  The  following  are  flowers  possessing 
many  good  properties,  and  are  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  good   collections — but  are  recommended  more  for 
their  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  colour  than  for  thiir 
qualification  as  show  flowers. 
Queen  of  Beauties. .  7s.  6d.  |  Nourmahal         . .  Is.  6d 
Talisman     . .        . .  7     6     |  Sir  Robert  Sale  ..76 
Or  the  whole  set  of  Five  for  £1. 

DESCRIPTIONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 
Good  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  the  2d 
of  November  next.    The  Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade.  Great 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  careful  packing.     All  orders  will  be 
executed  in  strict  rotation. 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 
Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Aug.  29. 


GLADIOLUS  "REX  RUBRORUM,"  <kc. 
Tj1  C.  BALL  is  prepared  to  execute  immediate 
-*-  •  orders  for  the  above  in  Flowering  Bulbs,  at  10s.  Gd.  each, 
with  one  over  on  every  three  ordered  by  the  Trade,  and  can 
recommend  it  as  the  darkest  and  best  of  its  class.  For  Dr. 
Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845—"  Your  Gla- 
diolus is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  the  darkest  we  have  seen." 

It  was  also  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the  June  show  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  New  and  desirable  Plants  can  be  strongly 
recommended : — 
d.  | 

6    Jasminum,  sp.  China  . 
Platycodon  grandiiiorum 
Statice  monopetala       ..26 
Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  20     0 


Chirita  sinensis . .  . .  3 
Pterostigma  grandiflora  2 
Weig'elia  rosea  . .  . .  10 
Silene  Schaftce  . .  . .  5 
Pjederia  fcetida  . .     2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  ..  18 

Veronica  salicitblia      . .     2 

„        Lindleyaii'a   ..2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  '  . .  20 
Cuphea  cordata  ..  10 

Lyperiapinuatinda,12in.  2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  IS 

Alona  ccelest:s     . .         . .     1 

Ditto,  per  doz.  ..12 

Bouvardia  flava  . .     1 

Anemone  japonica  . .  10 
Tropseoluni  Lobbianuni .     1 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  12 

Taunton  Nurseries,  August  20. 


5.  d. 
6 
G 


Taxodiuinsempervirens, 

.     15  to  IS  inches        . .  10 

Hydrblea  spino:a  . .     3 

Siphocampylus  coccineus  2 

Pentstemon  gentiauoides 

al'ua. ...        . .        . .    2 

Fuchsia      scaramouche 
(Mellez)         ..         ..3 

,,     I/esmeralda  fdo.)  .     3 
,,    Sanspareil  (Youell)    3 
Tropasoluni  crenutifolium 
(Veitch)        ..        ..3 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  24 


THE  FINEST  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO.'s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  well  rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  at  the  following  prices  :— 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  ,        ..        ..£5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of  do.  do.  ..300 
12  do.  do.  do.  do.  . .  .  ^  . .  . .  1  10  0 
25  do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Bin.bs  ..140 
FINE  CAMELLIAS. 
YOUELL  &  Co.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy- 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juliana 
Beallii,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  Bruceana,  Corolina, 
Florida,  Chandlerii,  Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Colvillii, 
Elegans,  Grand  Frederic,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata  alba,  Con- 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca,  Noblissima,  Hors- 
fallii,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  Emelie  Grandiflora,  King, 
Lefevriana,  Imbricata,  Picturata,  Minuta,  Anemonasflora 
rosea,  Kew  Blush,  &c. 
12  first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  ' '  Sanspareil " 110 

12  fine  do.         . .        . .        . .  ■ 0  12    0 

YOUELL  &  CO.  having  a  fine  stock  of  the  follow- 
ing STRAWBERRIES,  beg  to  offer  them  at  3s.  Gd.  per  100  :— 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  Myatt's  British  Queen,  Keens'  Seedling, 
Carolina,  Myatt's  Pine,  Elton,  Rosebeiry,  Black  ditto,  Turner's 
Pine,  Swainston's  Seedling,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Coul's  Late  Scarlet, 
Downton,  and  Grove-end  Scarlet.  ,( Dickson's  Royal  Pine," 
15s.  per  100. 

For  particulars  of  Araucariaimbricata,  Cedrus  Deodara,  &c,, 
see  their  advertisement  of  last  week. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  29. 


KERR'S  SEEDLING  PINK  "  HARRIET,"  7s.  6d.  per  pair. 

A  KERR,  Park-street,  Oxford,  begs  to  announce  to 
•  the  public,  that  he  intends  sending  out  this  superb 
variety  in  strong  healthy  plants  on  receipt  of  orders  accom- 
panied with  remittance.  A.  K.  can  with  confidence  refer 
correspondents  to  every  Florist  in  Oxford  for  the  merit  of  this 
flower. 

"Mr.  Bates  says  it  is  the  most  faultless  Pink  that  has  ever 
come  under  his  notice."  The  usual  discount  when  six  pair 
a~o  ordered. 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING-  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1S45. 

EBECK  has  received  so  many  re.niUances  for  the 
•  above,  and  the  Hants  iire  inssucb  fine  condition,  that 
he  i*  Mad  to*  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  purchasers  by 
sending  them  out  by  the  10th  of  September  instead  of  October, 
and  he  will  feel  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  particular  instructions 
for  their  transmission,  if  any  are  required. 

jj  15. e.   B.  has  now  18  more  plants  of  "Bacchus,"  7  of 

"Patrician  "  and  10  of  "Sirius,"  to  dispose  of  at  Catalogue 
prices. 


ROSES. 

TT7ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  just  published  a 
V*     new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  Autumn  of  1S46,  and  Spring  of  1817,  which  they  will  be 
proud  to  famish,  gratis  on  application. 

Parties  having  already  favoured  W.  Wood  and  Son  with  their 
commands,   "ill  receive  copies  of  the  above  in  due  course. 
j^.B. — The' Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom. 
Woodlands  Xursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Aug. 29. 

NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
7"P    JACKSON  begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing, viz. : 


2  0 

2  0 

3  6 
5  0 
5  0 
50 
7  6 


seed- 


Each— s.  d, 
Anemone  japonica  . .  10  6 
Oestrum  aurantiacum. .  1  6 
Coruarostapkylos     arbu- 

toidc  : 3  6 

Deutzia  Mexicans  ..    3  6 

Habrothamuus       corym- 
bosus,   or  fasciculatus, 
true 
Hahrothamnus  elegans   . 
Iochroma  tubulosa 
Jasminum  amne  . . 

, ,      Bidwillise  . » 

*       ,,      precox 

,,      uudulatum 
Pinus   Pevoniana, 
lings,  1  inches  --. 
Platycoaium  grandiflorum  2  0 
Taxodium  semper  virens, 

10  inches 
Ditto  ditto,  20  inches    .. 
Alona  coelestis 
Backhousia  myrtifolia  . . 
Clematis  smilaxifoha    . . 
Crowea  canaliculata 
Epacris  dubia      . .        . . 

,,      miniata    . . 
fuchsia        L'Esmeralda 
(Mellez) 

„      Napoleon  (do.)  . . 
,,      Scaramouche  (do) 
Hypocalvptus  obcordatus 
Prostanthera  retusa 


Each— s.  d. 
Sipbocampylus  coccineus 

(in  flower)  . .         ..36 

Barnadesia  rosea  ..     3  6 

Basella  violaeea  . .         . .     5  0 
Begonia  sp.  fuchsioides.'.  15  0 


..  10  6 


10  G 
25  0 
1  6 
5  0 
7  6 
7  6 
5  0 
5  0 


5  0 
7  6 
Z  G 

5  0 
7  6 
3  6 

7  6 

2  6 
15  0 

7  6 

5  0 

5  0 

3  6 
5  0 
3  6 
7  6 
3  6 
3  6 
7  6 

5  0 

7  6 

2  6 

3  6 
3  6 

Salvia  gesneriflora         . .    3  6  I  Whitfieldia  latfritia      . .    5  0 
Also  the  undernamed  in  collectionSj  the  selection  of  kinds 
being  left  to  T.  J.  :— 

100  choice  free  flowering  Cape  Ericas,  of  distinct  sorts  £5    0  0 
50      do.      Camellias                                      do.                   7  10  0 
20      do.      Epacris  (including  miniata)      do.                   1  10  0 
20      do.       Azalea  indica                                 do.                    1  10  0 
A  reference  or  remittance  is  requested  from,  unknown  cor- 
respondents.— Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,  AURICULAS, 
ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c. 

JAMES  WALKER,  Flortst,  Rhodes,  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  general  to  bis  collection  of  the  above-named  Flor- 
ist's Flowers,  which  are  this  season  in  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition  ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  pre- 
paid application.  From  unknown  correspondents  a  post-office 
order  is  most  respectfully  solicited. — Rhodes,  Aug.  29. 


5  0 
3  6 
5  0 
10  0 
3  6 


Chirita  sinensis 

,,       zeylanica 
Columnea  crassifolia 
Cryptophraginiuui  venus- 

tum 
Cuphea  miniata  .. 
Erantbemum  variabile . . 
E  volvulus     purpureo-cce- 

rulea       

Franciscea  acuminata  .. 

„      augusta    . . 

,,      hydrangceformis 
G-esnera  gardeniasflora  .  • 
Hoya  Cunninghamii 
Hydrolea  spinosa. . 
Ipomcea  ternata 
Justicea  Macdonaldii    . . 
Manettia  uuiflora 
Pleroma  Benthamiana  . . 

,,       Kunthiana 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata 
Ruellia  macrophylla 

(strong) 

„  ,,       (in  flower) 

„      maculata. . 

„  montana  . .  . . 
Van  Houttea  calcarata. . 
Whitfieldia  latfritia 


VAN   HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTR(EMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties,  16s.  ; 
50  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Sir.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  Loudon  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Iloutte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12  th  July,  1815),  says  of  these  plants: — "They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
And  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


TXriLLIAM  MAY  having  collected  his  this  year's 

»  *     crop  of  the  following  SEEDS,  and  the  present  season 

being  proper  for  their  beiDg  sown,  begs  to  offer  them  on  the 

following  terms,  viz. —  Per  packet. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 
Antirrhinum,  collected  from  20  finestnamed  sorts  2    6 
Cineraria,  collected  from  best  sorts  of  the  season.  2    6  and5    0 
Calceolaria,  collected  from  Usher's  and  King- 

hom's  celebrated  sorts       2    6    ,,    5    0 

Pansy,  collected  from  all  best  named  flowers     . .  2    6   „    5    0 
Hollyhock,   collected  from  upwards  of  50  fine 

named  sorts 2    6    „    5    0 

The  above  may  be  had  in  London,  of  Warner  &  Warner* 
Cornhill :  in  Manchester,  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  Market-place  > 
andof  W.  M.,  Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  post  free. 


BRUITS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 

APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
be  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served lor  family  use,  including  extras,  amachine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Cooper  7  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  VeBBcle  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu 
factory  as  above, 


■NEW  GERANIUMS. 
T7T7ILLMM  E.  REN  DEE  S&  Co.,  beg 'to  return 
■  »  theirifiincere  thanics  to;  their  numerous  customers  for  the 
liberal  orders  received  for  GERANIUMS  daring  the  past  sea- 
son, and  respectfully  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  kind  patronage. 
They  have  this  season  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  have  spared  no  expence 
in  procuring  all  the  richest  and  most  valuable  flowers  of  the 
day.  Three  large  houses  have  been  expressly  set  apart  for 
their  cultrore,  and  they  havtfievery;oonfidencadu  believing  that 
in  tha  autumn  they  will  hate  suoh  a  superior  stock  i6f  estab- 
lished yonug  plants  as  will  be  inferior  to  no  oilier  collection  ikn 
the  United  Kingdom. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1645. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s, 


Marmton. 
Merry  Monarch. 
Rosebud. 
Vasipire. 
Picta. 


Princess. 

King  of  Saxony. 

Chaplet. 

Aladdin. 

Moonbeam. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  18+5 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  4£  Is.,  with  a  strong  plant  of 
Lyne's  Rosebud  and  Princess  over 


Arabella. 
Marc  Antony. 
Mustee, 
Favourita. 
Margaret. 


Desdemona. 
Isabella. 
Rosy  Circle. 
Sonset. 
Zenobia. 


Customers  can  be  accommodated  icith  any  sorts  separate,  but  if  a 

whole  set  is  not  taken,  a  higher  price  must  necessarily  be  charged. 

FIRST  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — The  Pearl,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Edith,  Lady  Bulkeley,  Miss  Halford,  Prince 
Alfred,  Vesta,  Bertha.  Indispensable,  King  of  the  French,  Op- 
tima, Trafalgar,  Camilla,  Charles  X.,  Gipsy  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Confidence,  Zanzummim,  Cleopatra,  Theresa, 
Imogene,  Leonora,  Redworth,  Sappho,  Apollo,  Meteor,  Pluto, 
Celestial,  Exquisite,  Beauty  of  Salthill,  Black  Dwarf,  Rosetta, 
Selina,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Sultana  or  Perpetual,  Cock's  Hector, 
King  of  Saxony  (Gaines),  Titus,  Champion,  Mrs.  Jephson, 
Magog,  Juliet,  Queen,  Repeal,  Phaaon,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornu- 
biensis  (Hockin),  Albion  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice,  White  Per- 
fection, Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Queen  Victoria  (Shep- 
herd), Princeps,  Robustum,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

.4s  many  of  the  new  sorts  of  Geraniums  will  be  scarce, 
early  orders  are  desired,  to  ensure  a  supply, 
/SECOND  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  follow- 
ing list  for  15s.,  or  20  for  20s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — 
Magicienne,  King  of  the  Belgians  (Gaines),  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  General  Pollock,  Flora, 
Rosalia,  Diomede,  Coronet,  Duke  of  Cornwall  (LyDe),  Sunrise 
(Lyne),  Madeline,  Mulberry,  Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Hebe, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Othello,  Rainbow,  Regulator,  Fascination, 
Guide,  Hybla,  Horatio  Nelson,  Pulchellum,  Conflagration, 
Symmetry,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Phoebe,  Dido,  Her  mi  one, 
Cordelia,  Oberon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Modesty,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Hamlet,  Constellation,  Fanny,  Cornish  Gem,  Rising  Sun, 
Witch,  Gipsy,  Count  D'Orsay,  Formosum,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Wonder  of  the  West,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Enchantress,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Glory  of  the  West,  Consort,  Princess  Royal,  Circassian, 
Sylph,  Conservative,  King,  and  Sarah. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS.'—  Customer's  Selection  of  6  from  tlie 
following  list  for  Ss. — Eclipse,  General  Tom  Thumb,  Fireball, 
King,  Firebrand,  Delight,  Ruby,  Vivid,  Britannia,  Monarch, 
Coronet. 

N.B.  Established  Plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on 
and  after  the  2nd  of  November  next. 

&§*  All  orde-'s  above  3/.  will  be  delivered  {hamper, 
packdge,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth ;  or  above  61.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool, and  Falmouth. 

Orders  will  he  ■executed  in  strict  rotation. — Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All  plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  August  29. 

PLANT  LABELLING. 

BURROWS  and  THOMS'  CHEMICAL  GARDEN 
INK,  for  WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  scientific  Gardeners  to  be  the  only  permanent 
GARDEN  INK,  as  it  keeps  its  jet  black  colour  uninjured  by 
heat,  frost,  or  wet,  the  writing  entering  into  the  metal  itself, 
and  therefore  wiU  not  scale  off.  See  Report  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Socie-y,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  239.  Zinc  Tablets, 
ready  cut,  2£  in.  by  1  in.,  Is.  6d. ;  5  in.  by  1  in.,  2s.  6d.  ■  3  in.  by 
2  in.  3s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  sizes  equally  cheap. 
Travellers  will  find  it  very  useful  for  directing  their  luggage. 
Sold  wholesale  by  Borrows  and  Thoms,  Operative  Chemists, 
289,  Strand,  London  ;  and  retail  by  Charlwood,  Co  vent- Garden; 
Hurst  and  M' Mullen,  6,  Leadenhall-street ;  Clark,  25,  Bishops- 
gate-street:  Westmacott,  156,  Cheapside  ;  and  all  Seedsmen. — 
Provincial  Agents  wanted.     Specimens  sent  by  post. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

HETLEY  and  CO.  have  at  present  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  16  oz.  SHEET  GLASS  (superior  in  every  respect 
to  the  Foreign)  in  100  feet  boxes,   well  adapted  for  general 
Horticultural  purposes,   in  sizes  about  9—7  and  10 — 8.    Net 
cash  price,  3d.  per  foot.     A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 
GLASS  TILES,  from  Ss.  per  dozen. 
35,  Soho  Square,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

CI  JARVIS  has  a  quantity  of  boxes  of  FOREIGN 
'•  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest  kind,  of  all  sizes, 
which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  at 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  Warehouse,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  SMALL  GLASS  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
Bromley's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
±ld.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  fid.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5hd.  per  foot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  Gd.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
hd.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.     A  discount  to  the  Trade. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
A-PSLEY  BELLA-XT  -and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
-ii^Woi'ks,  Holl arid- street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  "not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  :— 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        . .       ...         . .        43 

116  oz.         ,,  5  ' 

-21  oz.       .,,  ,,  7 

-26  oz.       .  „  ,,  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  8  in.,  from  IJd.  to  3d.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


/  JUIEEN  MILK  PANS,  very  strong.  36s.  per  doz., 
^a  or  8s.  Gd.  each.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  from  2s.  Gd.  to  21s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  M.  to  2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 
Apslet  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 

QEEDS.— CORNER  OF  HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the   Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


f  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
'J  »  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 
Models,  Plans,  drc.  in  great  variety. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-IIOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  timeto  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chi  s  wick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven- 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars  and  price. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3Jd.  to  5irf.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elfhick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street. 

*v,c  For  Ready  Money  only. 


GLASS  FOR  SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. — 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  ae  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 
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FLOWERING  BULBS,  &c, 

LOUIS  VAN  HoUTTE'S  Autumnal  Price  Current, 
No.  26,  is  to  be  had  on  prepaid  application  to  Mr.  Geoege 
Kahn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London, 


j£f)e  gffartrenw  Cfjrotucle. 


SATURDAY^AUGUST  29,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tobjday,      Sept.    l-Hortloultural         ....       3  r.it. 

Feiday,  —     4 -Botanical 8  p.«. 

IUonday,  _      7— Entomological         ....        8  P.M. 

COUNTRY   SHOWS. 

Sept.  9 -Craven  Horticultural. 
—  io  J  Thane.  Florloultu.al  and  Horticultural. 
I  South  E6aex  Horticultural. 


Wednesday. 
Thvriday, 


J  r  Among  the  little  Societies  which  the  good  feel- 
ing and  right-mindedness  of  country  gentlemen 
have  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
poor,  that  of  Reigate  called  the  Cottage  Gar- 
deners' Society  is  one  to  whose  proceedings  we 
always  look  with  interest  and  without  disappoint- 
ment. The  fifth  Report  is  now  before  us,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  Society  continues  to  carry 
out  its  objects  with  unflagging  diligence,  and  that  the 
results  are,  as  they  always  have  been,  satisfactory. 
Lord  Somers  presided  at  the  last  anniversary, 
and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  on  seeing  assem- 
bled so  many  praiseworthy  and  industrious  neigh- 
bours, ?'ho  had  by  their  care  and  skill  been  en- 
abled to  raise  sudu  exeenCHt  VegetC;b!??  as  were 
iiid°fthe  neatness  and  order  of 


•caere  displaj'ea  ;  „ 

whose  gardens  he  had  heard  so  favour*!]!"  a  report. 
He  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  objects  of  the 
association,  as  promoting  these  good  results,  for 
their  own  sake,  as  sources  of  profit,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure ;  and  also  as  having  a  favourable  influence  on 
the  moral  conduct  and  character  of  both  parents 
and  children. 

Thirty-four  prizes,  varying  iu  amount  from  2s.  6d. 
to  21.,  were  distributed  among  the  cottagers,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  set  of  garden  tools  in  each  case.  Never- 
theless, theTreasurer  retainedinhis  hand  13^.  1  Is.  8d. 
a  balance  nearly  equal  to  half  a  year's  expenditure.' 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gosse  alluded  in  the  following  terms  to 
the  public  advantages  of  such  associations.  We 
need  not  say  that  we  entirely  agree  with  him  on 
the  subject : — 

"We  feel   a  peculiar 
pleasure    in   looking   on 
that   which  is   now   ex- 
hibited, from  the  know- 
ledge that  the  perfection 
there  attained  is  the  re- 
sult  of  the   industry   of 
those,   the    employment 
of  whose    leisure   hours 
forms  to  us  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  for 
we    cannot     but    know 
that   it   is    the   employ- 
ment   of     those    leisure 
hours  which  gives  a  tone 
and  character  to  all  the 
thoughts     and    feelings, 
and  therefore,  of  conse- 
quence, to   all  the   out- 
ward conduct  of  the  man. 
"  In  proportion  as  they 
are  spent  in  that  which  Js 
useless  and  demoralizing, 
they  degrade  the  man; 
but  if  they  are  occupied 
•in  that  which  is  not  only 
innocent,  but  useful  and 
interesting,  they  raise  him 
in  proportion.   You  need 
not  wonder  then  that  we, 

knowing  this,  are  very  anxious  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  those  few  hours  are  spent  which 
the  labourer  has  to  himself,  when  the  toil  and 
fatigue  of  the  day  are  passed  ;  and  looking  to  this 
short  time,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  all  he  can 
call  his  own,  we  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than 
encourage  care  and  diligence  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  garden. 

"  I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  diligence  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden  is  beneficial  to  the  labour- 
ing man  in  many  ways -for  instance,  it  promotes 
■domestic  habits,  and  I  need  not  say  how  valuable 
these  are.  How  does  the  father  of  a  family  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  position  in  which  his  Creator  has 
tt  u'  hl 1S  t0  be  Seen  evenin§-  ^ter  even- 
^cfn^wv".?'!"16,00"^6  hearth>  for  those  noisy 
cine, Z  .f  T,nerd1n°t  Mme'  Where  half  the  haP- 

Se  evil  Lh'h-  fDgllShf  PueaSantry  is  buried>  and  Mf 
Me  evil  and  distress  of  the  country  begins 

snenf  •°W^lffere,n-  Wi.°  be  the  effect  of  an  evening 
cnild™  6  C"  lIVatl°n  °/  the  Sarden>  where  thl 
children  may  gather  round  and  learn  to  love  their 


work  and  plant  the  soil,  or  train  his  favourite  Rose; 
and  where  he  may  shew  himself  their  real  protector 
and  guardian  instead  of  being  such  (as  too  many 
are)  only  in  name.     The  love  of  a  nicely  ordered 
garden  tends  also  to  promote  general  tidiness  and 
cleanliness.     If  the  husband  is  not  careful  about  the 
appearance  of  that  which  is  without,  how  can  we 
expect  the  wife  to  be  so  about  that  which  is  within. 
She  has_  no  encouragement  to   keep  her  cottage 
neat,  if  it  is  to   be  approached  by  a  path  full  °of 
weeds  ;    and    if    the    cottage   is   not  comfortable 
within,  she   may  expect  that  her  husband  will  go 
elsewhere  for  comfort.   But  when  the  whole  garden 
is  well  ordered  and  neat,  then  we  generally  see 
within  a  tidy   room  and  a    cheerful    fireside,    the 
man  then  begins  to  respect  himself;  and  when  he 
has  begun  to  respect  himself,  we  may  hope  that  he 
will  take  decided  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
character  which  he  has  learned  to  value.     The  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  tends  also  to  raise  the  mind. 
He  who  loves  to  be  amongst  his  plants  and  flowers, 
and  marks  the  various  laws  of  nature  by  which  they 
are  influenced,  cannot  but  be  an    observant  man  ; 
and   if  so,   he     will   see   in   all    these    wonderful 
processes  of  nature  by  which  the  seed  is  brought  to 
be  the  parent  of  seed,  traces  of  a  higher  power;  he 
will  be  brought  almost  unconsciously  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  up  to  nature's  God.     And  in 
time  the   habit  of  reflection  will  be  firmly  fixed  in 
him,  so  that  he  will  not  brush  the  nightly  moisture  ' 
from  the  heath  in  his  homeward  path,  or  mark  the  ' 
appr^C]^  shower,   or  see^  the  little  pimpernel 
shutting  up  her  leaves,   witnoui   !»  Z'ZtH3,  his 
mind  '  Hath  the  rain  a  Father  ?  and  who  hath  be- 
gotten the  drops  of  dew  ?  '     Thus  will  his  mind  be 
raised  to  think  of  that  which  is  above,  from  the 
contemplation   of  that  which  is  below.      He  will 
learn  to  refer  all  things  to  their  Great  First  Cause. 
And  although  natural  religion   is  not  all  that  we 
want,  I  believe  that  he  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  think  on  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  will 
be  by  that  very  habit  more  easily  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  mercies  of  the  God  of  revelation." 

On  the  north  side  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  not  an 
hundred  miles  from  London,  stands  a  Fuchsia  un- 
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even  gardening,  were  employed  in  the  case :  that 
the  whole  *kill  consisted  in  the  application  of  com 
mon  sense,  and  well-ascertained  principles  of  culti 
vation,  by  an  intelligent  person  whose  judgment  was 
not  strangled  by  prejudice,  to  a  plant  which  he 
afterwards  let  alone. 

The  plant  in  question  was  grown  on  the  ones/lift 
system— on  that  fatal  plan  which  the  learned  in 
plant-potting  declared  but  three  years  since  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  everybody's  collections  • 
which  was  denounced  as  absurd  and  dangerous  ;  or 
what  was  worse— ridiculous  ;  and  which;  therefore 
all  men  of  intelligence  have  of  course  adopted, 
f  here  was  no  sifting  of  earth  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  fine  soft  powder,  no  careful  selectiou  of 
compost,  no  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  end  leaf- 
rnould  and  loam,  by  weight  or  by  measure,  in  pro- 
portions as  exact  as  if  it  were  physic  that  was  about 
to  be  administered.  The  refuse  of  a  potting-shed, 
rubbish  which  others  throw  away,  the  coarse  ma- 
terialwhich  had  "lost  all  its  goodness,"  except  that 
of  being  particularly  well  suited  to  plants,  was  the 
material  employed,  with  the  addition  of  old  manure 
applied  in  the  right  way. 

The  exact  process  was  this  :  a  hole  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  was  dug  4  feet  deep  and  4  feet  square,  so 
as  to  reach  a  loose  gravelly  bottom.  Into  this  hole 
were  thrown  as  many  fragments  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery as  filled  it  nearly  half  way.  On  these  were 
placed  some  turves  _  of  coarse  peat.  Upon  the 
"..9.5  was  thrown  the  refuse  ot  a  potting  shed, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  old  crumbling 
cow-dung.  Therein  a  niceyc^  riant  of  a  Fuchsia 
was  planted  m  ine  i^:l"S  \  "and  The 


surpassed  in  this  country  for  its  beauty.  It  is  9  feet 
high,  and  about  as  much  across,  and  during  its 
flowering  season  was  loaded  with  as  many  flowers 
as  the  branches  could  produce.  In  fact,  it  possessed 
every  point  of  excellence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  finest  examples  of  "  specimen  "  plants  of  auy 
kind,  and  more. 

This  charming  Fuchsia  is  of  the  "  Riccarton  " 
variety,  and  has  occupied  its  present  position  three 
years  ;  its  stem  guarded  in  winter  by  boards  placed 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  box,  and  stuffed  with 
straw,  the  wall  forming  the  fourth  side,  and  its  roots 
protected  at  the  same  season  by  a  deep  cone  of 
coal  ashes  heaped  over  them.  It  was  killed  to  the 
ground  by  the  frost  of  1844,  but  has  not  since  been 
materially  affected  by  cold. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  was  this  fine  specimen  ob- 
tained ? 

7 What  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 

were  invoked  on  the  occasion  ?  Which  was  the 
gardener  whose  skill  produced  an  object  worth  this 


~  surface  or  the 
soil  was  coated  with  about  half  an  inch  of  fresh 
cow-dung  and  sheep's-dung.  During  the  summer 
the  plant  was  abundantly  watered,  and  three  or 
four  times  with  the  black  drainage  of  a  dunghill 
That  was  all. 

The  main  point  here  secured  was  that  capital 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  to  which  we  referred 
a   few    weeks   since,   when  speaking   of  fruit-tree 
borders.     The  coarse  materials  employed,  and  the 
perfect  drainage  afforded  by  the  hard  rubbish  in 
contact  with  gravel,  permitted  water  to  be  supplied 
in  any  quantity ;  which,  rapidly  soaking  through 
the   soil,   carried   air   as 
well  as  moisture  to  the 
roots,  and  then  passed  off 
again  without  remaining 
stagnant.     The  turves  of 
rough  peat   placed  over 
the   bottom   rubbish    ef- 
fectually prevented   the 
finer  particles  of  soil  from 
washing        down       and 
choking  up  the  drainage. 
In  this  little  example 
lie  the  whole  theory  and. 
practice   of   plant-grow- 
ing.     Capital    drainage 
is  provided  by  hard  rub- 
bish, communicating  with 
a     ready     outlet;     that 
drainage    is    kept    clear 
by    the   mechanical    fil- 
ter of  a  few  coarse  sods ; 
the   soil   itself,    with  its 
fragments  of  crocks   and 
bits  of  roots,  is  so  loose 
as  to  permit  no  water  to 
lodge,    but      passes     it 
through    rapidly.       The 
layer  or  mulch  of  mild 
manure,  with  which  the 
soil  is   coated,  converts 
every   shower  from   the 
watering-pot    into^.a    fertilizing   stream ;    and    in T 
fine  the  air  has  as  ready  an  access  to  the  roots  as 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  constant  action  all  those 
chemical  changes  of  the  soil  which  are  indispeiisible 
to  plants  which  are  to  acquire   the  most  perfect 
health  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

.  We  trust  that  "the  Fuchsia  by  the  carpenter's 
shop,"  will  become  a  standard  of  imitation,  and 
that  no  one  will  be  satisfied  with  his  gardening 
until  he  has  produced  its  rival. 


father,  and  the°  w      JlTir! X  i      T        ,     &ardener  whose  skill  produced  an  object  worth  this 

»ith   arannrovin'   JZ  Z§ £  V°*   *»£  Watch    SPedal  notice  ?     Some  of  our  waders  may  be  sur- 
approvmg  eye  the    husband's  efforts   to  I  prised  to  learn  that  no  drugs,  conjuration,  made,  nor 


HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PINE  GROWING. 

I  have  permission  from  Mr.  Hamilton  to  make  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  him  a  short  time 
ago  ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  also  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  H.  says  :— «  I  have  a  Montserrat  (B.  Jamaica, 
I  presume)  which  has  been  planted  out  several  years  ; 
its  last  fruit  was  cut  on  the  llth  of  January  last ;  it  is 
now  showing  three  other  fruits,  which  will  make  four 
from  one  plant  in  less  than  12  months." 

I  would  here  stop  and  ask,with  all  defei'ence,whether 
the  markets  of  this  country  will  not  be  one  day  supplied 
by  some  such  plan  ?  The  late  Mr.  Loudoa,  I  remem- 
ber, suggested  a  plan  some  years  ago  for  prodr>;;ug 
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cheap  Pine-apples,  and,  of  course,  rendering  them  more 
common  in  our  markets.  The  gist  of  Mr.  L.'s  plan 
was,  I  think,  to  commence  on  a  large  scale  at  on.ce  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  glass  ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  was,  I  think,  his  favourite  spot.  But  coal  and 
cheapened  glass,  with  the  benefit  of  a  rail  close  at  hand, 
and  such  a  system  as  the  Hamiltonian,  aided  by  the 
tank,  should,  indeed,  carry  out  such  views  in  earnest. 
all  that  is  wanting  is  capital,  and  a  mind  to  appreciate 
this  system.  However,  to  proceed ;  Mr.  H.  further 
says  :_"  Wherever  bottom  heat  can  be  communicated 
without  fermenting  material,  planting  out  is  the  only 
plan.  If  labour  is  scarce,  one  general  earthing  up  may 
suffice  ;  say  in  March  or  April.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
plant  thus  situated  might  remain  for  15  years;  and  thus, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  labour  is  concerned,  only  15 
distinct  processes  worth  estimating  would  be  necessary, 
producing,  as  a  result,  nearly  30  fruits." 

Mr.  H.  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is 
most  proper  to  give  an  earthing  up  after  the  fruit  is  cut 
from  a  given  plant.  As  to  bottom  heat,  he  is  still  an 
advocate  for  a  very  moderate  amount,  estimated  by  the 
maxims  of  the  old  school  ;  speaking  by  memory,  I  be- 
lieve he  considers  84"  max.  in  the  height  of  summer 
quite  sufficient.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the 
following  points  are  carried  out  by  the  Hamiltonian 
system,  viz. : — fruiting  in  much  less  time,  with  much 
less  expence,  in  much  less  space,  and  in  more  regular 
succession. 

As  to  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Hamiltonian 
plan,  that  is  hardly  worth  cavilling  about.  The  germ 
of  the  system  originated  undoubtedly  with  the  late  re- 
spected T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  a  presentiment  of  what  would  one  day  be  ac- 
complished, and,  adskitfeg  this,  who  before  Mr,  H. 
fnVy  Carried  out  the  principle  ?  Disrooting,  it  is  now 
well  known,  has  been  caused  in  the  main  by  wrong  tex- 
tured soils,  and  by  jUv>dfe.ct  drainage,  such,  in  those 
^ays.  k=.-  ~  cons;,jere(1  perfectlC"  J£Sii. 

If  I  must  find  fault  with  this  system  as  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  it  must  be  with  the  size  of  the  crown  ; 
with  this  high  and  moist  atmosphere,  the  crown  is  un- 
donbtedIylarge,butthefruitis  large  also.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  by  a  much  freer  admission  of  air  by  day, 
and  even  all  night  if  possible,  this  difficulty  will  be  got 
over.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  tends  to 
draw  the  young  plant  in  a  quick  growing  state,will  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  crown  ;  but  if  plenty  of  heat- 
ing power  is  at  command,  as  well  as  abundance  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  (in  spite  of  dissipation),  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  the  tank  system  as  applied  to  Pines, 
no  plan,  I  conceive,  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which 
does  not  provide  a  perfect  command  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moisture 
arising  from  a  fermenting  body  is  very  considerable, 
and  that,  at  least,  an  equivalent  should  be  provided. 
For  this  purpose,  I  think  it  would  Buffice  to  have  a 
cemented  gutter  in  the  front  of  the  house,  or  pit,  on  the 
bottom  of  which,  the  lower,  or  return  pipe  should  rest. 
By  having  a  permanent  supply  of  water  ready  to  turn 
on  by  a  tap  at  one  end,  the  bottom  pipe  could  be  im- 
mersed in  water  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  A  discharge  plug  should  also  be  provided 
at  one  end,  to  run  off  the  water  into  a  drain  when  ne- 
cessary. The  admission  of  air  at  front  is  a  considera- 
tion ;  if  the  point  of  ingress  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  immediately  over  the  piping,  the  air  would  be 
charged  with  moisture  as  it  entered,  and  instead  of 
ascending  immediately  to  the  roof,  to  descend  in  drip, 
might  be  made  to  pass  through  the  plants. —  Robert 
Errington,  Oulton  Park. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 
As  some  of  your  amateur  correspondents  were  some 
time  ago  desirous  of  information  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  furnishing  the  drawing-room  through  the  winter  with 
those  common,  though  highly  interesting  little  flowers, 
the  double  Daisy  and  the  Cowslip,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
assist  them.  1  may,  however,  first  observe,  that  I  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  forcing  them — if  forcing  it 
may  be  called.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  I  may  be  able  to  give  such  simple  directions, 
founded  on  the  habits  of  the  respective  kinds,  as  may 
enable  amateurs  to  indulge  in  a  winter  display.  A 
cold  brick  pit,  totally  devoid  of  artificial  heat,  should 
be  provided  for  the  purpose,  if  ever  so  small.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  would  be  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  pit, 
and  when  in  blossom  may  be  transferred  successively 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  when  done  blooming  back  to 
the  pit  again,  in  the  shady  parts  of  it,  until  the  frosts 
are  over  iu  April  or  May  : — 


loam  and  leaf  soil  ;  they  may  be  placed  in  a  somewhat 
shady  situation  until  Midsummer,  merely  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  coal  ashes.  They  should  then,  I  think,  be 
removed  to  a  perfectly  open  and  sunny  situation,  and 
again  plunged  in  ashes,  remaining  in  the  latter  until 
the  end  of  September,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame,  or  to  the  cold  plant  pit,  and 
then  plunged  in  ashes  close  to  the  glass.  In  this 
structure  their  management  will  be  most  simple— 
merely  warding  off  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
They  should  be  regularly  watered  through  the  whole 
period,  of  course,  and  by  the  above  treatment  I  make 
no  doubt  that  they  will  produce  an  abundant  winter 
bloom.  The  principles,  it  will  be  perceived,  here  re- 
commended are,  first,  to  retard  and  ward  off  the  early 
summer's  flowering  ;  secondly,  as  soon  as  the  pot  is 
well  filled  with  roots  (checking  the  reproduction  of 
young  shoots),  to  forward  the  bud  for  autumn  in  a  light 
situation  ;  and  thirdly,  by  early  removal  to  a  light 
frame  or  pit,  to  keep  up,  as  it  were,  a  lengthened  sum- 
mer. The  flower-buds  should,  I  think,  be  kept  cut 
away  with  scissors  until  the  end  of  September. 

Primroses  and  Cowslips. — The  Primula  family  is 
most  numerous,  and  most  of  them  possess  great  eligi- 
bilities for  winter  flowering.  Vulgaris,  with  all  its  va- 
rieties, as  double  white,  double  peach  or  blush,  double 
Scotch  or  crimson,  double  velvet,  double  brimstone  or 
sulphur,  yellow,  &e.  &c,  are  all  very  handsome  ;  but 
the  double  peach  will  prove  of  the  easiest  management, 
and  is  most  plentiful.  Added  to  these,  the  commoner 
sorts  of  Auricula,  and  some  of  the  rich-coloured  selfs, 
would  make  a  valuable  addition.  As  species,  the  P. 
cortusoides,  marginata,  micalis,  denticulata,  &c,  are 
equally  eligible  for  the  winter  pit,  under  proper 
management  ;  and  the  common  Polyanthus  will 
add  to  the  stock.  To  obtain  the  Cowslip  of  the  fields 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  Derf^^  ^; 'M  n0   very 

-fiasy  ;_._„  ;  nevertheless,  let  no  one  despair  of  doing  so. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  would  recommend  a  very  similar 
treatment  to  that  detailed  for  the  Daisy,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Cowslip  likes  a  strong  loamy 
soil,  approaching  to  a  clay,  to  which  a  little  old  cow 
manure  and  old  leaf  soil  should  be  added,  with  a  little 
sharp  sand  and  wood-ashes.  These  should  be  taken 
from  the  fields  directly  and  potted  singly  in  5  and  7-inch 
pots,  and  all  the  blossoms  cut  away  as  soon  as  formed. 

Most  of  the  other  Primulas  will,  no  doubt,  answer  by 
similar  treatment.  Those  for  next  winter  should  have 
their  flowers  cut  away  if  possible,  and  excited  into  a 
somewhat  early  growth  under  a  slight  protection. 

The  Poppy  Anemone. — This  flower  does  admirably  in 
the  winter  in  pots  ;  at  least  it  may  be  had  with  ease  in  the 
course  of  January.  I  have  had  some  in  5-inch  pots, 
carrying  six  to  eight  blossoms  to  a  pot  of  rich  scarlet 
crimson  purple,  or  mottled  colours  mixed.  A  bed  of 
these  should  be  sown  every  year  about  the  middle  of 
March,  in  a  very  warm,  sunny,  and  sheltered  situation  ; 
these  will  bloom,  on  good  ground,  slightly  the  same 
autumn.  In  the  spring  following,  however,  they  will 
blossom  strongly,  and  will  have  ceased  flowering,  and 
be  at  rest  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  As 
soon  as  the  stalks  turn  yellow,  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  laid  on  the  ground  behind  a  wall 
or  hedge,  in  total  shade,  for  a  week.  Some  of  the  best 
roots  should  then  be  selected  and  potted  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  shady  aspect  until 
the  middle  of  August,  covered  slightly  over  with  ashes 
to  prevent  their  drying  or  requiring  much  water.  At 
this  period  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  situa- 
tion, plunged  until  the  first  week  of  October,  when 
those  wanted  for  winter  work  should  be  removed  to  the 
cold  pit  or  frame,  and  plunged  in  ashes  again.  Here 
they  will  fall  in  with  the  treatment  suitable  to  the  whole 
of  the  things  named  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  re 
marks. — Ii.  Errington,  Oulton  Park. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Three  half-bricks  are  placed  at  intervals  on  the  top  of 
the  arch,  and  a  few  more  supports  press  on  its  curve, 
and  upon  them  a  large  flag,  or  rather  two  flags,  meeting 
in  the  middle,  are  made  to  rest,  thus  forming  a  cover  to 
the  entire  air-chamber.  An  opening  into  the  air- 
chamber  is  left  3  inches  wide  between  the  edge  of  the 
flag  and  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  On  all  sides  a  wall 
of  bricks  laid  flat  (4£  inches  wide),  is  raised  on  the  edge 
of  the  surface  of  the  flags,  the  back  wall  next  to  the 
aperture  into  the  air-chamber  being  lower  by  one  tier 
of  bricks  than  the  other  three.  Upon  these  side  walls 
and  on  the  flags  at  bottom  sheet  lead  is  soldered  so  as 
to  form  a  cistern,  of  which  the  bottom  is  the  cover  of 
the  air-chamber.  A  flag  is  again  placed  over  the  back 
part  of  the  cistern,  about  4  inches  above  the  water- 
level,  and  it  is  let  into  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
above  the  aperture  into  the  hot  air  chamber.  The  hot 
air  is  thus  forced  down  on  the  water,  which  is  also 
heated  by  the  fire  and  hot  chamber  underneath.  Where 
the  hot  air  is  allowed  to  rise  from  the  water,  a  board 
succeeds  to  the  flag,  joined  on  closely  to  its  edge  with  a 
hinged  flap,  to  which  a  fringe  of  narrow  stripes  of  list 
is  nailed,  hanging  down  into  the  water  and  keeping 
itself  constantly  wet ;  the  flap,  which  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous, being  easily  raised  or  lowered  as  found  ad- 
visable, and  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  iu  the 
cistern.  The  hot  air  must  therefore  pass  through  the 
steam  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  through 
a  tissue  always  necessarily  wet ;  and  the  only  appre- 
hension is,  that  when  the  fire  is  strong  the  steam  may 
issue  too  hot ;  but  if  the  heat  should  be  too  strong  in 
winter,  that  may  be  easily  rectified  by  piuiing  some 
sand  in  to  increase  the  thickness  at  bottom,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  a  very  small  fir?  wiR  s'iStS.     The  cistern  is 
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Double  Daisies. 
Primroses. 
Poppy  Anemone. 
Snowdrops. 
Crocuses. 
Forget-me-not. 
Squills. 

Blue  Navel-wort,  or  Ompha- 
lodes  verna. 


Hepatica  triloba. 

Wood  Anemone. 

Double  Pile-wort. 

Hyacinths. 

The  Early  Forcing  Tulips. 

Narcissus. 

Russian     and      Neapolitan 

Violets. 
Cyclamens. 

Double  Daisies. — The  beauty  and  fullness  of  the 
flower  in  the  Daisy  increase  with  high  cultivation  ;  if 
left  undisturbed  in  edgings  for  many  years,  they  are  apt 
to  return,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  wild  state.  They  ax'e 
partial  to  free  upland  soils,  of  a  nature  rather  sandy 
than  otherwise,  and  cannot  endure  a  shaded  situation  ; 
at  least  they  will  not  flower  well  in  such  cases.  The  best 
way  to  prepare  for  a  display  next  winter  would  be  to 
divide  some  old  roots  into  single  specimens  forthwith, 
and  plant  four  of  them  iu  a  5-inch  pot — soil,  mellow 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating.  —  It  seems  that  although  the 
Polmaise  heating  may  answer  for  the  production  of  very 
fine  late  Grapes,  which  do  not  require  strong  forcing,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  furnish,  by  the  mere 
current  of  warm  air,  ample  heat  for  a  hothouse.  As  an 
auxiliary  to  a  brick  flue,  it  appears  to  me  to  offer  great 
advantages  ;  but  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  rude,  or 
more  unsightly  and  inefficacious  than  a  wet  blanket, 
which  we  have  been  directed  to  spread  in  front  of  the 
aperture  through  which  the  hot  air  is  admitted.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  air  is  really  hot,  the  blanket  ought 
to  be  watered  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  in- 
cessantly. Having  occasion  to  rebuild  the  flues  of  a 
hothouse  at  Spofforth  which  were  decayed,  I  deter- 
mined to  apply  the  principle  of  Polmaise  heating,  as 
subsidiary  to  the  flues,  according  to  my  own  views,  after 
considering  all  that  I  had  read  on  the  subject.  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  their  correctness,  and  I  will  state  to 
you  the  particulars  of  my  arrangement.  The  fireplace 
is  set  completely  within  the  house,  its  door  and  that  of 
the  ash-hole  ranging  perpendicularly  with  the  inside 
front  of  the  back  wall,  which  is  built  with  stone,  and 
2  feet  thick.  It  is  flanked  and  arched  over  with  one 
course  &f  fire  bricks  \\  inches  broad,  and  set  edge- 
ways ;  and  it  is  covered  over  with  another  thickness, 
which  perhaps  was  not  necessary,  of  bricks  laid  flat  ; 
but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  beforehand  whether 
the  heat  would  be  too  powerful  without  that  covering  or 
not.  An  air-chamber  is  formed  on  each  flank  of  the 
fire-place  uniting  with  its  opposite  over  the  top  of  the 
arch,  so  as  to  form  an  air  cap  to  the  whole  fireplace. 


Fig.  1. — a,'  fire- 
place, arched ;  by 
ash-bole;  c,  cham- 
ber which  lets  air 
from  behind  rise 
into  the  flue ;  d-, 
air-conduitto  that 
chamber  on  each 
side  ;  e,  arched 
neck  rising  into 
the  bottom  of  the 
flue ;  /,  flank  of 
the  flue;  g,  trans- 
verse section  of 
the  flue  returning 
over  the  arched 
neck  ;  ft,  hot  air 
chamber  which 
descends  on  each 
side  of  a,  resting 
like  a  saddle  on 
the  arched  fire- 
-  place,  and  co- 
vered with  a  flat  flag  ;  i,  the  covering  flag,  resting  upon  three 
half  bricks  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  on  the  upright  side 
walls  of  the  air-chamber;  fc,  the  flag  let  into  the  back  wall, 
edged  by  a  board,  and  hinged  flap  with  strips  of  list  hanging, 
into  the  water;  I,  level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern^  m  m, 
pipes  communicating  under  the  flue  with  another  cistern  ; 
n,  solid  mass  ;  o,  return  pipe  passing  between  the  cistern  and 
end  wall  into  the  chimney  at  p,  in  the  back  wall  q  ;  the  air- 
drains  to  the  hot  chamber  descend  on  each  side  of  e  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a,  entering  at  the  level  of  r  on  either  side. 

Fig.  2. — a,  fire  ;  b  b,  air-chamber  ;  c,  cistern  ;  d,  flag  resting 
on  the  side  walls,  and  three  half  bricks  on  the  crown  of  the 
neck.  Two  narrow  supports  are  placed  on  each  of  the  thick- 
ness of  one  brick  on  edge,  to  weigh  upon  the  arch  and  keep  it 
tight ;  e  e,  the  places  where  the  air-drains  enter. 

supplied  by  a  communication,  through  two  small  pipes 
with  a  larger  cistern,  which  receives  the  run  of  water 
from  the  glass  at  the  remotest  and  opposite  corner  of 
the  pit ;  and,  as  there  are  two  pipes,  the  heat  must 
circulate,  and  the  remoter  cistern  will  moderate  the 
temperature  in  that  which  is  over  the  fire.  I  expect 
this  simple  apparatus  to  answer  even  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tropical  Orchidaceous  plants  better  than  the 
more  expensive  apparatus  of  pipes  and  boilers,  which  is 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Of  course  it  would 
be  desirable  to  use  some  contrivance  for  the  consump- 
tion of  smoke.  In  my  house  the  chimney  is  placed  in 
the  corner  close  to  the  fire,  and  the  returning  flue  passes 
immediately  over  the  arch  that  issues  and  rises  from 
the  fire,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  draught  by  heating 
the  furthest  extremity  of  the  flue.  Of  course  I  have 
accommodated  my  arrangements  to  the  large  cistern 
that  already  existed  in  the  house  ;  in  a  new  building  the 
cisterns  might  be  placed  perhaps  more  conveniently,  but 
their  position  is  good.  The  air-drains  pass  from  the 
front  along  one  side  of  the  house  under  the  flagged  path, 
and  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  house  along  the  side 
and  under  the  back  path  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place. They  are  made,  after  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  air  chamber,  to  fall  towards  their  further  extremity, 
that  no  wet  may  be  conveyed  by  them  to  the  fireplace. 
Each  of  their  openings  in  the  house  is  furnished  with  a 
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short  chimney  about  6  inches  high,  set  ou  to  the  side'ol 
the  drain  so  as  to  bo  out  of  the  way,  by  which  the  air 
enters  without  the  admission  of  dirt  from  the  floor  The 
value  of  this  apparatus  cannot,  perhaps,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  be  fully  tested  by  experience  ;  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  probability  of  failure.  The  flue  is  wide 
and  deep,  enclosing  a  pit  which  may  at  will  be  fitted  up 
as  a  tank,  or  tan-pit,  or  sand-bed,  or  covered  air  cham- 
ber, and  is  surrounded  by  a  footpath,  except  where  it 
returns  over  the  arch  that  issues  from  the  fireplace 
and  passes  thence  between  the  cistern  and  the  end  of 
the  house  into  the  chimney.    The  two  ends  and  front  of 

™h,=°,US1  u  a  "Jide  Shelf  of  fla«  or  wood  between  the 
jpaths  and  wall,  and  a  platform  underneath  raised  a  few 
mches  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  for  pots  containing 
roots  which  are  to  remain  dry  and  at  rest.  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  instead  of  a  shelf 
along  about  10  feet  of  the  front  from  one  corner  of  the 
house,  a  slender  wall  having  been  raised  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  front  wall  was  filled  with  coarse  sand 
for  pots  to  stand  on.  In  the  corner  a  pot  about  a  foot 
wide  containing  a  yonng  plant  of  Ipomoea  seabra,  was 
set  along  with  the  rest.  The  plant  rooted  into  the  sand 
and  has  remained  undisturbed  four  or  five  years,  being 
trained  to  a  wire  along  the  front  of  the  house,  on  which 

lX„  "  6-7  tW,  yeall'  St  fl0Wered  abundantly 
xiom  thence  it  has  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  wires 
under  all  the  rafters,  and  its  tuber  has  swelled  o  a 
great  size  above  ground  being  more  than  twice  as  large 

SLSr  F0,',  C°Uld  T?am-  U  now  Present3  a  perpetual 
sheet  ot  blossom  during  more  than  half  the  year-  my 
gardener  says  it  produces  a  million  of  its  large  flowers 
ZfttZT''.1  Sh°UM  say.P^>aps,  100,000.  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  beauty  in  a  house 
which  is  kept  pretty  cool.  Bignonia  Chamberlayni  per- 
haps rivals  it  in  a  damp  stove,  where  it  forms  an  ever- 
blowing  screen  to  the  Orchidaceous  plants.    I  was  fear- 

I  have  stn "T  ,alVsmSfrom  the  fire-place,  constructed  as 
X  'tat ed,  being  too  strong,  and  boiling  the  water 
m  the  cistern.  My  aim  was  therefore  to  moderate  the 
heat  at  that  point ;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  draught  (which  is  partly  caused  by  two  a,>-drafos 
from  behind  the  house,  passing  on  each  side  of  the  ah! 
hole,  and  rising  together  into  the  arched  flue  where  t 
issues  from  the  fire-place,  the  door  of  the  funmce  betn" 
kept  aways  shut,  and  also  a  sliding-door  into  the ash! 
hole),  the  perpendicular  heat  from  the  fire  is  not  near 
as  great  as  I  expected,  the  heat  being  hurried  forward 
and  I  believe  the  air-chamber  woufd  have  Len  more' 
powerfully  heated,  if  it  had  been  prolonged  and  brought 
»  contact  with  the  arched  flue  as  well  as  the  fire-place 

eVoaSX'  f?  Wh0ie-le?gft  <>f  «>e  flue  becomes aCosi 
equally  heated  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  heat  is  lost  T 
believe  that  for  almost  all  purposes  the  union  of  brick* 
flue,  cisterns,  and  air-chambers,  will  be  preferable  to 

InZlT  Snd  L^°i,er-  l  fiDd  S1Uare  ^/trays™  or  6 
inches  deep,  and  containing  water  or  coarse  gravel  and 
water,  very  useful.  Rants  of  the  genus  HymenocalHs 
va'te?  rwfhr°Ugh  the  Wh0,e  ^ar.immeCedThe 
nvt?^  6rS  Can  Stand  aboTO  its  l^eluponpos 

inverted,  or  on  coarse  gravel  if  the  space  is  larger  than 
required  for  aquatics.-  W.    Herbert  \„offi,3h 

Wetherbv P  <?  ivr„  i      mi       I       '  AP°ff°>l'i,  near 

HmJ  „ ,  ^7 ,  '  .  *  :  The  abovre  was  written  some 
time  ago  and  I  have  since  had  a  strong  fire  lighted  for 
6  hours  to  try  how  the  whole  apparatus  would  answer 
Half  an  hour  after  the  fire  was  alight  the  flue  was  helted 
almost  equally  all  round  the  house,  and  before  K 
was  as  hot  at  the  furthest  estremity'as  the  old  flue "ufed 
to  be  at  the  end  nearest  the  furnace  ;  but  the  heat  Tat 
issued  from  the  air-chamber  was  inconsiderable  Twelve 
hours  after  the  fire  had  been  raked  ont,  the  flue  wis 

except  fo    rffwhfoIelengt,haa  h0t  »  «o«ldbe  wfshed 
except  m  frost  of  unusual  severity  and  i  t„,  „—.!  i 

heat  fasued  from  under  the  flag  ove'r  the  cistern   whh 

ou   visible  steam,  but  moistening  the  face  of  a  ne^on" 

fooking  into  it,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  air  S 

her  did  not  become  sufficiently  warmed  till  it,  n,?,™ 

sides  had  had  time  to  become  heated "but  twL  • 

been  once  effected,  the  heat  will  lerVe  tn^'af ter  Jhf 

every  owf^  «?  ^  5?  me^uite  e°W" 
fuel      T Tan  j  S  gamed  With  the  Iea3t  Possible 

by  zinc  travs  fiin^-l^  degree  °f  regU,ar  moisture 
dv  zinc  trays  filled  with  coarse  gravel  or  small  stones 

nl^'-h  POt/  may  Stand'  more  or  le*s  water  tt 
poured  m  as  found  expedient.     In  consequence  of    hf 

the  i  ^Ce  °^the  ,dl'aUght  the  water  does  not  get  hot  in 

wCShaTn*  "  ^  ^^  heat  ^tler  more 
wnen  soot  shall  have  lodged  in  the  flue,  but  I  believe 

to-aay  (lb  hours  after  its  extinction)  the  entire  flue 
to  isstToV  ° he  ""'  V"?*  m°is'  beat  Continued 

s^r-^^^^-^^tuid0^ 
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*«h\  i  V  '  th,e  alr  rises  behi,ld  the  back  of  the 
ash-hole  because  the  atmospheric  air  is  thus  warmed 
before  it  rises  into  the  flue,  and  that  circumstance  n ay 

tl  e  flue°m0Nm1?0r'anCe  V°  the  draU8ht  aud  "«W 
resuVt fo„  >  ?  C!lr\  be  more  ^tisfactory  than  the 
result    font  ,s  clear  that  the  air  chamber  would  keep 

"onoHhe  fi°St  °U',°,  thel'0USe  l0"S  ■««  the  extmc? 
he  nl  ■  e'?",d  t,,e  effect  of  a  couata"'  suction  of 
the  cooler  an •  of  the  house  returned  with  a  genial  and 

™enSodIffi;mf'raUS?,e  ^  beneficiaI'  Tbore  would 
have"  ddS^V„dd„MLa,^n_eLt0  «">  aPP-t-I 
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htL t "5"'  -hy  which  hot-water  pi,,,..  ,„;..,,  ,„ 
een  Mr"  M^  \°'nl"g  house3-—  P-S-  No.  I :  I  have  just 
I  nP,!l-'  1  \  Papers  m  the  two  last  Numbers,  and 
I  perceive  hat  he  has  also  suggested  passing  the  hot 
air  over  water,  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  He  appears 
hut  It  ?.Ve7.8ma11  ve9sel-  ^  represented  in  the  figure! 

torn  of  al  JJe-f  ^  f°  tl,an3mit  the  hot  air  t0  the°boU 
torn  of  a  tan  pit,  the  moisture  it  may  acquire  does  not 

yo6ur  KsTpr'T!,-  Fr°m  Mr-  ^eel''3  acc^t  u, 
!n~  ffZ7'  ,tdoesnot  appear  clearly  how  much 
muease  of  temperature  is  owing  to  the  furnace  and 

littTe  .^t  /°  "V6  IT  [N°thinS  t0  tbe  tan,  oT've  J 
little  ;  it  is  too  shallow  to  ferment  much,  and  the  tem- 

Lnl  «  l6F  l°-B  lmraedia'ely  after  the  fire  was  lighted  the 
tan  Use  f  being  wet  and  cold.]  In  whatever  manner  the 
warm  air  shall  be  used,  whether  simply  discharge  i n to 
the  house  and  transfused  into  a  chamber  under  a  tan  bed 
to  Zt  bed  auPP.orted  ^  hurdles  and  straw,  it  appears 
to  me  equally  objectionable  to  place  the  fireplace  out  of 
he  house,  losing  half  the  heat  it  could  supply,  and  add 
■ng  the  expense  of  an  additional  building  to  cover  it  If 
a  brick  flue  is  not  liked  in  the  house,  the  fireplace  can 

S  vte!  bYIard  f?  miUe  iS'and  the  -olPecCarr  S 
d  rectly  back  into  the  chimney  in  the  back,  placing  the 
air  chamber  over  the  whole  fire  and  neck   of  flu!  be! 

durablel,  aD,d  'f*™^  and  great  additional  and 
durable  heat  will  be  saved,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 

Z 'air  7  Ml'-  ^eek,'S-  Jt  Sh0uld  be  reeoUected  tha 
he  air  drains,  though  not  quite  as  expensive  as  flues 
because  they  need  not  be  so  spacious  nor  so  weU  bu.lt' 
ob  aS!«^,tbeless  a  proportionate  expens  My' 
object  is  to  see  how  the  most  advantage  can  be  drawn 

^vratiaa?ltrfirePtla^e  and  CODSUmPtSn  of  fuel,  and? 
ami  h  i  -f  "'  ^a!D  SyStem>  tbe  oiateru>  the  hot  flue, 
and  the  boiler  and  pipes,  if  wished,  for  another  house 
may  be  all  worked  by  one  fire.  It  is  now  a  considerable 
time  since  my  alterations  have  been  made  aTd  I  am 
satisfied  that  nothing  could  be  better,  except,  perhH™ 
the  prolongation  of  the  air  chamber  over  the  top  ofTe 

rllh!  tWeenthen,rep,aCeandthevisiblenne,whichwoud 
pobably  cause  a  hotter  current  of  air  while  the  fire  is 
burning,  but  ess  durable  after  its  extinction.  The  flue 
heats  so  freely,  and  with  so  little  fire,  that  if  an  inch  or 
less  of  water  is  poured  into  a  zinc  tray  upon  it  and  in 
verted  pots  placed  therein,  the  pot/tha?  stand  upon 
them  when  lifted  off  feel  at  bottom  as  if  taken  out  of  a 
very  mild  hot  bed.-  W.  H.,  August  20. 


Fruit-Tree  Borders— I  beran  M  m„Ir„  „  t>      x.  x  D(:3,3-     [  mvariably  use  stout  : 

.der  about  six  years'  JX^lC^L^l^Mmtt^^L^  a-b><= 


been  more  ^r^™?*^^  ^  I  ^  to  ("  *""  ™^    *«.-  ^  hand 
fel° ,«-     J  3tated  that  tl^t^l™    ±,Tle  T!^*  frT  '—-hose  roots  are  ex 


tod  tt'  afd,rife  iDt^ the  b0tt0m  of  the  arched  neck  be 
"uoytne  side  of  the  furnace  and  ash-hole  duigon- 


u™j„..    u     ..    • ->-6»"  »y  mane  a  ireacli-tree 

border  about  six  years  ago  in  the  following  manner  :_ 
Ihe  old  soil  was  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
the  bottom  made  to  slope  18  inches  into  a  small  drain 
parallel  with  the  border,  which  was   14  feet  wide  •  I 
then  covered  the  bottom  with  slate  tiles,  making  them 
overlap  each  other  a  little  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
aa!lt°n  tbefr?0f3  "fbonses;  upon  the  tiles  was  laid 
about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  rough  stones,  and  over 
these  the  mould  forming  the  border,  which  consisted  of 
turfy  loam  without  any  other  mixture  (but  if  it  were 
always  convenient  I  should  mix  a  few  crushed   bones 
with  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  free  and 
open).     After  leaving  the  border  for  a  while  to  settle, 
the  trees  were  planted  on  little  mounds  of  earth  to 
allow  for  further  settling ;  their  roots  were  carefully 
spread  out,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  • 
1  then  dug  a  trench  round  each  tree  a  foot  wide  to  the 
depth  of  the  border,  aud  about  4  feet  from  the  trunk  of 
the   trees  ;    this   trench  I  filled   with   stones,  such   as 
are  used  for  building  dry  walls,  laying  them  as  regular 
as  I  could  on  the  side  next  the  trees;  after  covering 
them  over  and  levelling  the  surface  of  the  border,  the 
work  was  completed.     During  the  summer  months  the 
trees  were  well  mulched  and  kept  free  of  insects,  but 
before  autumn  commenced  the  mulching  was  all  cleared 
oft  and  the  surface  of  the  border  fully  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air;  at  this  time  I  opened  the  trenches, 
and  found  that  many  of  the  roots  had  reached  the  other 
side  ;  these  I  carefully  turned  back,  pegging  them  down 
right  and  left  to  the  ball  of  earth,  with  the!  points  in! 
dining  upwards,  and  filled  up  the   trench   again  as  I 
wen   along.     About  the  same  time  the  following  year  I 
treated  them  in  the  same  way,  and  probably  might  have 
done  so  the  third  year  had  they  been  under  my  care, 
for  when  I  left  them  they  were  in  excellent  condition  ■ 
and  while  they  continued  so,  I  should  not  have  given 
them  any  more  width  of  border  until  the  roots  had  oc- 
cupied the  space  between  tree  and  tree.     The  chief 
object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  is  a  thorough   ripening  of 
the  wood;  this  point  can  only  be  gained  by  confining 
their  roots.     I  dislike  the  unnatural  practice  of  cutting 
them  back,  winch,  if  often  repeated,  is  sure  to  causi 
them  to  produce  suckers ;    then,  on  the  other  hand 


the  f  lh     6  at.  m,d3ummer-     A  anddeSTfrSnetTto 

he  trees  are  str.pt  of  their  leaves,  and  the  unripened 

onlvheT Chargedwith  sap  which  gets  congealed^  can 

von  '.XT!™'68  a  faCt  Whil:h  wiU>  Pernaprsur^ 
fhe'  cZ  V,6  a83UmPt!on  of  a  bienniaI  cha  acter  by 
Theba  But  toMUmm/.,Wheat  broUSbt  f™»  *be 
shl  fc  raccouTln  £  oCS  *  -"»  * 
grains  of  Mummy  Wheat  ^yZ^TuJ^ 

lld\Z7e  PJatDted,  ^  my  Sarde"  ;»  'be  spring  o.  184s' 
and  produced  two  luxuriant  bunches  of  GrasI      These 

perrshPdeSeT,i,ed  S  a  Ce,,ar  for  'he  winter,  and  one 
Perished.     The  other  was  planted  out  in  the  spring  of 

seed  was  Rr°dUCed,0neWeaU  bead-  3  iuohe3  long     The 

aaaasffiffirai.'arss 

n  the  spring  I  found  about  a  third  had  perished  W 

up  aboVeToo^rri  and  ■**  have  «*SS?W! 
up   above   100   most  luxuriant  heads,  each  7  in d  71 

mches  long  and  the  stems  very  strong'    On  toy  retui^ 

to  Fredencton,  I  hope  they  will  be  netrly  ripe^nd  th£ 

I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  a  specimen      I  i™        T 

gratified  at  this  success,  which  £«aS 

production  to  the  country.     I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 

from  you  any  later  particulars  of  the  process  \TihZ 

cultivation  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  and  others  a°t  home  •  and 

of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Wheat  is  held  in  Engian.1, 

X  cannot  resist  the  impression  produced  by  three  S 

experience,  that  this  is  a  winter  Wheat,  LTiTl  Z 

aa,icTe°ntUE7  ?'  ^  ^  °!  ^^  When*  dM*  3S 
plw  P'™  d-aw  their  suPP'y  of  this  grain* 
Probably,  from  its  size  and  productiveness,  a  supTrsti" 
tons  idea  led  to  the  deposit  of  these  grains 7n  the 
mummy-case."  The  letter,  of  which  the  above  "s  an 
extract,  is  dated  the  13th  of  last  month,  at  stTndrew? 

Xus"h-mmam  Hamilton' MD-  ^-^5 

vd\elT"'°^Jl("iish  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  James 
El  tub ,  Stainchffe-mill,  Betley.  ifmeasured  19  inXs 
m  length,  the  circumference  at  the  top  was  12|  inches 
and  at  the  middle  12  inch.s.  Weight  3  lbs.- TV Une's- 
George  Gledhill,  Stainchffe,  Betley.  »*"»«»-. 

Fixing  Botanical  Specimens. -Strips  cut  from  the  mar- 
gins of  postage  stamp  sheets  have  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  Some  years  ago,  observing  a  similar  re- 
commendation in  some  botanical  work,  I  madS  of 
these  strips  for  fixing  the  specimens  in  my  herbarium. 

weL    to,    Mem  ^  Unfit  f°r  tbe  PurP03^  befog  "^ 
weak  to  hold  specimens  of  any  £iZe,  and  the  gum  defi! 
cent  in  adhesiveness.     Their  dirty  cream  colour  is  also 
a  great  objection  with  those  having  a  desire  for  neat 
I  uess.     I  mvariably  use  stout  green°paper  shps  covered 


These  I  find  to  answer 


.  r -iwxu    new  uiiuat!  xuuia  are  ex- 

posed  to  an  excess  of  stimulating  matter,  and  left  to 
revel  without  restraint ;  is  it  not  in  such  trees  that  we 

wirt  '  STi rll;"yu0f  thi0k'  BP°nSy>  long-jointed  wood, 
with  single  buds  that  are  of  no  use  2  How  often  do  we 
see  such  trees  in  mild  autumns  carried  into  tbe  middle 
ot  winter,  with  all  the  appearances  that  a  Peach-tree 


admirably.  The  gum  arabic  if  put  on  of  suiBcienfcoT 
sistency,  possesses  strength  sufficient  to  hold  the  pS 
LmrndeTaUh0Ugh  ,thebei-ba«um  be  in  ver^S 
,he'wtd  f  ■"poured  strips  eonfrast  nicely  with 
lie  white  sheets,  and  the  whole  looks  more  lively  than 
it  the  slips  and  sheets  were  of  one  colour.  A  correT 
pendent  recommended  to  me  narrow  silk  ribbons  for" 
the  purpose  ;  but  on  trial  I  found  the  elasticity  of  these 
prevented  them  from  fixing  well  to  the  papers!-^ 
Lawson  Donne  House,  by  Cupar,  Fifeshire.  rThe 
best  material  for  rendering  paper  adhesive  is  two  parte 
gum  arable,  one  part  powdered  Tragacanth,  one  part 
coarse  brown  sugar,  thoroughly  dissolved,  andapjSed 
ot  the  thickness  of  cream.]  f1^ 

Achirnenes  pedunculata.— Beautiful  as  this  family  of 
plants  is,  none  of  them  seems  to  outvie  this  variety    In 
habit  it  is  robust  and  stately,  giving  it  an  especial  claim 
to  attention     I  manage  lt  ^  fol]ows  ._Afte{.  fl         - 
and  when  the  foliage  has  begun  to  decay,  water  is  with! 
held,  and  tue  plants  are  kept  in  a  dry  situation,  ont  of 
the  reach  of  frost.     About  the  middle  of  January  the 
old  soil  is  shaken  from  them,  aud  they  are  planted  in 
pans  well  drained,  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal  broken  to 
the  size  of  a  nut,  turfy  peat,  and  burnt  turf  well  mixed 
with  silver  sand.     The  pans  are  filled  to  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  top,  the  tubers  are  laid  regularly  on,  and 
the  pans_  filled  up.     They  are  then  placed  in  a  warm 
situation  in  a  Vmery  near  the  glass,  where  in  a  short 
time  the  plants  make  their  appearance  ;  they  are  then 
transplanted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  ball,  they  are  re- 
potted three  into  a  well  drained  6-inch  pot.     As  soon 
as  the  second  pair  of  leaves  unfold  the  too  is  pinched 
off,  and  this  operation  is  continued  till  the*  plants  form 
quite  a  bush  ;  the  syringe  is  drawn  over  them  every 
nne  evening.     About  the  middle  of  May  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  when  they  soon  show  flower 
rJy  following  this  system  no  sticks  are  required    Thisi^ 
the  best  of  all  the  species  for  the  drawing-room:  several 
plants  that  have  been  in  the  room  for  the  last  three 
weeks  have  not  lost  a  leaf,  and  they  are  studded  with  a 
profusion  of  lovely  orange  flowers. — E.  S. 

Healthy  Potatoes  produced  from  Diseased  Sets  —On 
taking  up  the  crop  last  autumn,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  worst  tubers  (which,  though  so  much  affected  as 
to  be  easily  perforated  with  the  finger,  were  yet  sprout- 
ing at  one  end)  were  planted  immediately.  Others,  to 
all  appearance  even  worse  than  these,  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  heap  to  rot.  During  the  winter  they 
sprouted,  and  in  January  many  of  these  were  also 
planted.     Strange  to  say,  the  produce  from  these  roots 
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is  the  best  crop  in  the  neiu     i  ,  ^  to  ^ 

and  of  good  1^y;3  *  *  \lwr  part  of  the  field 
large  a  portion  ot  S^und  in any  p  where 

to  find  a  basket  *  good™ atoe £*      ^  P  rf 

these  disease  a  *%*&£%&  old  walls  was  laid  in  the 

tant  Readers.  Tree-Rose"  I  find  (p.  48) 

t^SeS^JexJaneous  parts  of  the  wild 
btneh,  and  the  stem  left  above ,  *  are  best    ffectod  18 


e  dfs'trict  about  Meath  and  Swansea,  «  wherever  the    its  close  jie_  ^  J^  ^  8  off  ^  .g  ^  {o  ^ 


the  district  about  meaui  auu^<-.-,.  "~y:_  :nt„i 
cooper  smoke  prevails,"  was  the  expression  of  an  intel 
St  inhabitant  with  whom  I  fell  into  conversation 
the  Potatoes  are  sound,  and  the  same  Pe^on  informed 
me  it  was  also  the  case  last  year.  I  can  verify  the  fact 
so  far  as  the  present  appearance  of  the  crop  as  seen 
from  the  mail  coach  roof.can  beconsidered  averification, 
but  I  state  it  with  a  view  of  inducing  more  particular 
inquiry  into  it.  You  are,  I  dare  say,  aware  the  district 
I  speak  of  is  crowded  with  copper  smelting  furnaces, 


as  the  road  ;  a  little  farther  off  it  is  said  to  affect  cattle 
injuriously,  not  by  a  direct  effect,  but  by  rendering  the 
Grass  unwholesome,  and  within  this  latter  range  it  is 
fas  I  understand)  that  it  seems  to  preserve  the  Potato. 
W  r  We  have  the  writer's  name,  but  should  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  in  this  district  it 
thev  would Squire  into  the  statement ;  if  the  facts  are 
as  represented,  we  have  perhaps  a  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease.]  J 


branci;"and^estem  left  above  it  are  best  effected  „  ,      „ gggSX  ^HT of  m    system  of  heating 
months  after  budding  ;  if  sooner,  the  bud  is  apt  turrn^  ^  ^         considered  only.in  a  general  anc 


t  •„  a  ir,  A9,n\  to  I  form  a  bottom  heat.    By  this  extended  radiating  sur- 

HazarcTsPlanofHeahng.-lvvornw&ti  .480  J*!*"     wUdl  has   als0  the  advantage   of  being  through- 


iniured.      Now 

'J  «  Audi  alteram  partem. 

™       •;     r„   >uch«H   B."   says,  "  when  the 
Kas  Sr?.^Si  whole  of  theVtock  may  be 

CUt  down  close  to  it,'    &C.  :a:«te«H  •» 

«  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 

tn  push  Am  I  to  cut  the  wild  stock  down  to  the  base 
of  the  former  bud,  now  become  a  shoot,  or  to  leave  any 
J"™  for  18  months?"  and  what  am  I  to  do  in 

Regard  to  the  latter?  I?^"^,.^^ 
preference  to  bast  for  tying,  and  objects  to  lambs 
Lol."  Asthe  former  is  not  always  in  remote  places 
to  be  procured  readily,  I  venture  to  rem ark  that ^  com 
mon  yarn,  such  as  stockings  are  knit  ed  of,  makes  a 
most  effective  and  a  very  neat  and  easily-handled  tie- 
SSSfS.  I  have  budded  successfu y  many  hun- 
dreds and  never  use  anything  else.     Take   a   stiana 

a  very  neat  and  handy  tie  may  be  made.-i.  B.  N., 

^Mangold  Wurxel  Tops.-Uy  attention  having  been 
called  to  vour  recommendation  to  cottagers  to  plant 
Swede  asya  substitute  for  Potatoes,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
s  me  very  good  Mangold  Wnrzel,  audit  struck  me  that 
the  tender  leaves  might  make  a  !ocd«ff*  ' 
some  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  Spinach,  and when 
served  up  they  hod  not  only  the  appearance  of  that 
vegetable!  but  the  flavour  was  also  so  very  similar  that 
I  have  several  times  passed  them  off  as  such. ^  The 
Mangold  Wurzel  was  the  yellow  kind,  and  though  1 
have"eaten  of  it  freely  and  frequently,  I  have  perceived 
no  bad  effects.  I  ha^e  tried  your .  «««im«ndatoOE to 
pull  the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  and  s -far!  can .speak 
favourably  of  it,  as  the  Potatoes  are  bettor  torn  those 
the  haulm  of  which  have  been  cut  off.-fl.  Hume.Mta 
dlemass,  Henley-on-Thames.  nhemed 

ssfsssfsssa  tost.  W°v 

of  some  rows  of  Shaws,  for  the  sake ,  of  experiment,  but 
pearly  all  the  Potatoes  spoiled.  Mowing  ««***&> 
we  find  to  be  useless.  We  have  just  complet ed  pulhn| 
the  stalks  off  our  late  varieties.  The  Potatoes  in  this 
neghbourhood  are  affected  with  the  disease  as  bad  or 
worse,  if  possible,  than  last  season.-S.  and  J.  Dzlh- 
stone,  Simmer  Nursery,  Suffolk.  -Rptwpon 

Potato    Disease   in    North    of  TIrfand—^l^ 
the  12th  and  20th  of  this  month  I  traversed  the  pio- 


Swa    Serf   SlM  only  in  a  general  and 
iheoretical  point  of  "view.    For  this  purpose  I  send  a 


source 


lorm  a  uuuuui  m»     ±-j  -■— ■-■ — — ~--o  -— 

face,  which  has   also  the  advantage   ot  being  through- 
out its   whole    extent  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
of   heat,  the   gardener   has  been    enabled  to 
maintain    an    invariable   temperature   with 
only    two  attendances   daily  ;    and  by   the 
kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  has  employed 
a  similar  apparatus  in  his  houses  of  equal 
size,  I  am  in   possession  of  a  thermometric 
table,  showing  the  temperature  maintained 
in  the  severe  season  of  1844-5,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted  : — 
Date.  Evening.         Morning 

March  13        ..        61°        ••        58» 
H         ••         6°°         ..         63" 

15  ..         60°         ..         60" 

16  ..  58°  ..  72° 
The  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  last  day  will  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  in  anticipation  of  a  very  severe 
ni^ht,  the  ventilators  admitting  the  warm 
air  were  left  more  open,  but  no  difference 
was  made  in  the  fire.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  adding,  that  this  veptilating  system 
of  heating  has  proved  uniformly  favour- 
able for  plants  in  all  stages,  particularly 
when  fruit  is  setting,  and  I  have  witnessed 
this  process  going  on  most  successfully 
under  the  management  above  described, 
when  the  old  plan  of  hot- water  warming  has 
not  been  able  to  induce  the  same  result  The 
vapour  appendage  only  now  remains  to  be  ex- 


External 
Therm, 
. .        21° 
. .        11° 
22° 
13 


The  stoking  hole  ;    B. 


^^,^for  ^^^J^^j^^^^^^^^J^^ 


*    vWilators-""?   The  moutb  of  drain,  HH,  for  supplying  fresh  au 

«k?oh  of  a  range  of  garden-houses  heated  tinder  my 
dtecUon  comprising  aforcing-house  30  feet  long  and 
Greenhouse  16  feet  long,  both  14  feet  wide,  and  two 
Seton-n™ 8  feet  square*  The  apparatus  for  warming 
"hole  of  these,  containing,  independent  of  bottom 
heat  an  area  of  upwards  of  8000  cubic  feet,  consists 
heat,  an   area,  u       i  .       connected  with  the 

lo'ke-flue  by^Ps  ries'oi ^Crow's  of  tubes  five  tubes 
iHaeh  row  The  heated  gases  produced  by  the  com- 
L  T?l  If  the  fuel  traversl  the  whole  of  these  pipes, 

The  supply    of  fresh  « _£*«***£  Zletts 


ifter    b'emg    warmed   by    contact    .. 

- -"■""^^3ft5r-sss»ttf« 

with  the  point  of  a  knife  carefully  take  out  one  of  the 
with  tne  pomi  o  .  the  other  glass  upside 


Coleraine  ;  and 'thence  southwards  by  Armagh,  Mona 
ghan   Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  through  Meath  to  Dublin 
Igain ;  the  only  county  which  I  did  not  see  beuig ;  Done- 
gfl      During  my  whole  course,  I  saw  but  one  field  of 


8J»t^-«irc35S^jSfe^'3S3S 


by  the  disease  ;  that  field  was   close  "to   the   city   of 
Armagh       The  dry  and  the  wet  lands  seemed  alike 
blighted,  the  levels  and  the  slopes.     The  crops  growing 
on  soil  along  the  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  chalky  and  the 
mountain  limestones,  on  the  gravel,  the  sand  and  the 
bog  lauds,  appeared  all  equally  d estroyed,  so  Jai   as  a 
passing  eve  could  iudge.     The  fields  cultivated  in  the 
usual  fr^  ridge  bid  mode,  and  also  those  in  the  better 
drilled  rows,  were  alike.     All  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  struck  with  frost,   the  blackness  of   the 
leaves   travelling  in  general  upward  from  .the  loots. 
Some  fields  were  so  bad  that  the  peculiar  scent  ot  the 
disease  was  perceptible  even  from  the  adjoining  road 
Fields  which  had,  as  I  was  informed,  looked  well  a  week 
before  were  now  gone,  and  I  was  told   that,  m  some 
instances,  a  single  day  had  sufficed  to  throw  the  blight 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  field.     The  roots  winch  I 
saw  were  everywhere  small  and  watery,  even  wheie 
they  were  not  unequivocally  diseased ;  aud  this,  pot 
OPly  ip  the  late  kinds,  which,  of  course,  are  quite  un- 
ripe ;  but,  even  in  the  earlier  varieties,  which,  at  this 
season,  ought  to  be  mealy  and  wholesome.     The  rich 
and  the  poor  held  but  one  language,  that  of  deep  de- 
jection,  and  the  universal  impression  seemed   to   be, 
"the  Potatoes  are  leaving  Ireland  for  ever."     Yet  the 
poor,  both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  seemed  to  feel 
coptented,  for  they  said,    "The   Almighty  will  never 
leave  us  to  starve ;  some  other  food  will  be  sent  us.'      1 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  Turnip  crops  were  most 
promising  where  the  Potatoes  seemed  most  destroyed.— 
A.  W.  B' 


n  lift  e  belOW  TUB  lUJi  ,    i."*"  •"■«  --;—  =  -   .    .» 

clown  ana  sprinkle  the  inside  with  a  mixture  of  honey 
aX'ine-arfwhiehwill  create  a  scent  •  place  itimme- 
diateW  over  the  one  resting  on  the  bricks.  Ifthe  two 
glasses  should  not  fit  exactly,  as  they  seldom  do,  on  all 
fom  of  the  sides,  get  some  wet  moss  and  squeeze  t  into 
the  apertures  wi\lf  a  pointed  stick.  The  trap  will  now 
be  comp  " to.  In  consequence  of  the  glasses  being  ele- 
vated on  bricks  (inverted  flower-pots  will  answer  as 
welll  the  wasps  will  obtain  a  ready  admission  under- 
sea h  and  lirectly  mount  up  through  the  opening  made 
„Tt  e  under  glass  into  the  apartment  above  ;  and  as  a 
wasp  never  flies  downward,  they  will  never  get  out 
where  t!iey  got  in,  consequently  they  will  all  be  made 

order  to  destroy  them  as  quickly  as  possible  take  some 
brown  paper  previously  dipped  in  melted  brimstone, 
aPmvamatchto  it  and  place  it  under  the  glasses,  the 
fumey  wiU  soon  ascend  through  the  opening  men  toned 
before  into  the  upper  chamber,  and  kill  them  all  ma 
minute      Should  the  wasps  be  numerous,  and  one  trap 
m"v  be  found  ipsufficient,several  should  be  employed  , 
I   have   sometimes  had   ten  in  different  parts  ot  the 
Lrdep      Every  other  day  the  upper  glass  should  be 
SkeToff  and  sprinkled  as  before,  or  oitener  than  this 
f  brnnstone  be  used.     I  have  in  some  seasons  enspared 
mvriads  of  those  vexatious  enemies  by  the  pknust 
described.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will  do  away 
with   he  necessity  of  destroying  the  nests  ;  I  would  ad- 
I  vie  this  to  be  done  by  the  following  easy  method.  Wher 


plained ;  it  is  made  of  copper  pipe  attached  to  the  watei 
cistern/and  resembles  a  fork  with  perforated  prongs, 
trough  which  water  is  made  to  drop  at  will  upon  he 
heated  tubes,  and  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  continue urn-- 
perceptibly  saturating  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  Ol 
by  allowing  a  greater  flow  of  water  through  the :  perfora- 
tions, a  steam  ilraised  sufficient  y  dense  to  cloud  the  entee 
houee  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Thus  we  have  an 
unlimited  power  of  producing  artificial  dew,  which >  a .con- 
sideration  of  the  economy  of  nature  shows  tobelaigely 
required  in  hot  climates  (else  why  so  largely  provided ,  ), 
and  while  we  strenuously  endeavour  to  make  an ^artifi- 
cial tropic  in  our  colder  clime,  we  must  not  omit  to 
imitate  its  inseparable  concomitant-refreshing  dew.- 
RoberC  Hazard,  Bristol. 

"ever  they  are  found,  pdur  into  the  hole  a  little  gas-tar, 
place  a  bit  of  turf  on  it,  and  tread  it  down  hard  and  all 
that  are  at  home  will  tie.- Joseph  Melony,  Bnghiwell^ 

AlT- Robert  Peel  and  Cheap  Glass.-I  am  one'of  the 
many  who  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  removal  of 
the  tax  op  glass,  and  as  a  gardener  I  am  gratefuh  I 
p'ropose  wegshould  obtain  ol  of  the  fipest ^shaped  Pine 
apples,  both  as  to  size  apd  form  send  ''  to  Mi  •  Ekmg 
ton's,  and  have  it  electrotyped  in  gold  place  it  on 
silver  base  ornamented,  and  present  it :  to ,&i  Rober 
Peel  as  the  token  of  our  gratitude.  If  you  and  yom 
correspondents  like  the  plan  I  will  gladly  join  any  sub 
sc  pUotand  moreover,  will  obtain  from i  one  of  on. 
best  ornamentists  a  model  of  the  base.-Dodm«».  [No 
a  bad  idea.    We  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate,  j 


Country  Shows. 

Gooseberry  Shoivs.-At  the  White  Hart,  Carrmgto, 
\july  25.-Heaviest  of  all  colours,  Barnes'  Londo, 

17  dwt.,11  gr.  ,    .  . 

Stewards?  Pmes. 


Loyd's  Companion 
King's  Leader  . . 


dwt.  gr. 
..  14  21 
..    16    4 


dwt. 

Leatherland'B  Keepsake  13 
Grundj's  Sherwood  Maid  12 


Red. 

Barnes'  Wonderful  , 
Wright's  Companion. 
Leatherland's  Guido  . 
King's  Lion 

YeUow. 
Lojd's  Leader  . . 
Grundy's  Birdlime     . 
Leatherland's  Dublin. 


Prties  ire  Classes 

dwt.  gr. 

.    14  21 

.    14     7 

.    13  20 

.    12  23 


&rem. 
Loyd's  Keepsake 
Porter's  Victoria 
Grundy's  Thumper 


dwt. 
..  14 
..  12 
..     12 


14  > 


Wlute. 
15  21  I  Barnes'  Tally-ho 
14    2    Porter's  Queen  ot  Trumpsl 
11    2  I  "Wright's  Sherwood  Maid  1 
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wffOPA^S^^StSai  i  Tr^^HF^^F^^^T  -To  on^^TT^rmeal,  add  three  pm^oTIot 
of  all  colours,  Bi,wn>  Wonderful,  is'dwt.  3  gr.  Geor.e  PeLZ  *S,  *±j,  .^.'ffS.™!".8.  °f  R°yal  I  ™lk>-balf  »  P"  of  molasses  or'  treacle,  a  desert  spoon' 


First.  diTt.gr. 

Marpham's  Wonderful  17  17 
Mortimer's  Leader  . .  16  18 
Walker's  Thumper  . .  17  13 
Orchard's  TaUy-ho    . .    15  <>o 


Second.  dwt.  gr. 
Lee's  Lord  Middteton. .  17  12 
Addicott's  Gunner  . .  14  23 
IlicklinR's  Queen  Victoria  14  13 

M.... ,~    T3 J .    .      .... 


Tted. 
Hickling's  Companion  17"  4 
Harpham'sLd..Middletonl7  0 
Harpham's  Defiance  . .  10  13 
Mortimer's  London  . .  1G  5 
Windle's  Wonderful  . .  15  17 
Hickling's   Conquering 

„ nero 14  10 

Brown  s  Lion's  Provider  13  IS 
Brown's  Slaughterman    12  11 

Green. 
Musson's  Thumper  . .  17  13 
Windle's  Turn-out  . .  14  12 
Addicott's  Keepsake  . .  14  11 
Addicott's  Overall  . .  14  7 
Middleton's  Queen  Vic- 

.  toria 13  13 

lee's  Providence        ..     12     4 
— Nottingham  Journal. 


Prizes  in  Classes. 
divt.  gr. 


Musson's  Freedom 


14  2 


YeUow. 
Thornley's  Lender 
Barnes'  Goldfinder 
Smith's  Gunner 
Wiudle's  Pilot  . . 
Lee's  Heady 
Ryder's  Peru     . . 
Middleton's  Birdlime 
Taylor's  Drill   . . 

While. 
Barnes'  Tally-ho 
Musson's  Lady  Stanley 
Ryder's  Freedom 
Smith's  Qu.  of  Trumps 
Walker's  Coppice  Lass 
Orchard's  Eagle 
Mortimer's  Snowball. 
Ryder's  Seedling 


dwt. 

-T. 

.     1(1 

0 

.     14 

2:1 

.     14 

11 

.     14 

IS 

14 

l> 

14 

5 

.    13 

21 

13 

16 

15 

15 

7    14 

10 

14 

6 

>    14 

1 

13 

5 

13 

2 

12 

15 

11 

23 

Garden  Memoranda. 

a  vh^cH,0lmV  J-  Anderson>  Esq.— This  is  one  of  those 
delightful  little  suburban  residences  which  are  becoming 
so  numerous,  and  which  evince  so  strikingly  the  refined 
taste  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  this  great  metropolis. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Regent's  Park,  contiguous  to  the 
■  Koyal  Botanic  Society's  garden,  and  is  remarkable 
lor  the  unique  condition  in  which  everything  con- 
nected with  the  garden  is  kept.  The  mansion  is 
situated  m  about  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  on  a 
Wff'f'.f  commands  a  very  pretty  view 
of  the  Park  the  lulls  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Adjoining  the  south  wing  of 
the  house,  there  is  a  neat  metal  conservatory,  and  in 
the  front  of  that  a  small  terrace  flower-garden,  the 
beds,  which  are  upon  Grass,  being  all  squares  or  paral- 
lelograms of  various  sizes,  which  is,  perhaps,  in  better 
taste  than  the  scroll  patterns  and  elaborate  tracery-work 
so  fashionable  at  one  time.  Leaving  the  flower-garden, 
tWn  feature  °f  •"tMft  is  the  rock-garden,  which 
though  very  small,  is  so  admirably  intersected  by  walks 
and  high  banks  covered  with  various  rock  plants  famous 
which  are  some  very  choice  Ferns),  as  to  lead  a 
stranger  to  imagine  it  is  of  considerable  extent  The 
rock-work  is  the  most  natural  of  any  we  know  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  with  its  brambles  in  wild 
luxuriance,  and  various  wild  plants,  one  almost  mi»ht 
consider  it  as  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  or  anions 
natural  rock  scenery.     From  the  rock-work,  we  pro' 

lifht^0^    ,a,ftalac,tite    caverD-  with   its   coloured 
light  and  waterfall,  until  we  come  to  a  door  glazed  with 

t^n.e,iD°4n"1CO:''m'edugla,SS',1,rouSh  whieh  we  receive 
the  Orchid  house,  which  is  also  a  rock-work  .arrange- 
ment, and  winch  one  might  almost  fancy  to  be  a  natural 
cavern,  the  top  of  which  had  been  taken  off,  and 
a  glass  roof  substituted.  Some  of  the  Orchids  are 
growing  beautifully  on  the  rockwork,  and  the  Ferns 
are  quite  at  home  in  such  a  situation.  The 
collection  of  Orchids  being  very  young,  and  many 
Of  them  imported  specimens  of  this  season,  they  are 
not  in  very  luxuriant  condition,  but  still  sufficiently  so 
to  show  that  the  house  is  admirably  adapted  for  their 
growth.  Adjoining  the  Orchid  house  is  a  span-roofed 
Camellia  house  containing  some  neat  plants  in  excellent 
health,  and  further  on  a  Heath  house  stocked  with  a 
number  of  plants  in  admirable  condition.  A  small 
£pJ,"J  principally  for  fruiting  Vines  in  pots,  in 
which  Mr.  South,  the  gardener  here,  is  an  adept,  a 
propagating  house  and  some  pits,  constitute  the  remain 
rag  portion  of  the  glass,  all  of  which  is  sheet,  in  large 
squares  and  escaped  the  late  hail-storm  without  injury 
In  the  iront  of  these  houses  there  is  a  lar^e  piece  of 
ground  intended  for  a  flower-garden,  and  atW  bottom 
of  it  a  neat  rustic  Moss  house.  The  grounds  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  place  altogether  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.-  W.  P.  A.,  Brooklands,  Aug.  10 


swswsssssK  s«~^:=:».^s 


Miscellaneous. 

a.  Tll€  a"'/  Hlailsi°rm~ ^e  floricultural/eVe  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  nurserymen  and  florists 
who  suffered  from  the  late  destructive  hailstorm  took 

tPl \l%%  A  §5*7  Zo,ologi<!al  G"'dens  on  Monday, 
the  24th,  and  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  and  considering 
the  season,  the  exhibition  was  a  fair  one.  Collection! 
of  plants  were  contributed  from  most  of  the  principal 
gardens  and  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
as  well  as  from  some  at  a  distance.  Stands  of  Dahlias 
were  numerous,  and  of  cut  Roses  there  was  a  fine 
display _;  several  noble  specimens  of  the  beautiful 
Japan  Lilies  also  graced  the  tables.  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  aud  Co.,  of  Exeter,  sent  an  admirable  specimen 
.  of  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  together  with  the  beautiful 
Phakenopsis  amabihs-the  Queen  of  all  the  Orchids  • 
and  in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  we  remarked  the 
comparatively  new  Ixora  odorata,  with  three  lar<re 
rather  loose,  terminal  panicles  of  pink  and  white 
flowers,  which  smell  as  sweetly  as  those  of  a  Jasmine 
lne  company,  although  not  so  numerous  as  could  have 
been  wished [.comprised  many  influential  persons. 
£  •Ii-.t*f  Duke  of  Cam»«dge  took  much  interest  in 
the  exhibition,  and  the  R.  H.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  left  substantial  proof  behind   them  of  their 


«■ .  —«—  ~^._*«,i  una^v  ui  vucuinoera,  were 

also   sent    for  the    same  purpose,  by  Mr.   Cuthill,   of 
Camberwell. 

An  Olive  Leaf -from  the  Housewives  of  America  to 
the  Housewives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  or  Re- 
ceipts for  Making  various  Articles  of  Food  of  Indian 
torn    Meal.— Common  Journey,  or   Johnny   Cake.— 
into  one  quart  of  meal,  stir  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  with 
salt  ;  spread  it  on  a  board  an  inch   thick,  and  bake  it 
before  the  fire,  or  otherwise  on  an  iron  over  the  fire 
Superior  Johnny  Cake.— Take  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  meal,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonsful  of  Wheat 
Hour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,   and  salt 
to  suit  the  taste.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven.     [The  above  re- 
ceipt was  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illi- 
nois, brother  of  the  «  Martyr,"  with  the  remark,  »  Try 
it,  and  tell  Lord  Morpeth  to  do  the  same."]     An  Excel 
lent  Johnny  Cake.— Take  one  quart  of  milk,  three  e<rgs 
one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,   one  teacup  of 
Wheat  flour,  and  Indian  meal  sufficient    to  make   a 
batter  of  the  consistency  of  pancakes.     Bake  quick,  in 
pans  previously  buttered,  and  eat  it   warm  with  butter 
or  _  milk.       Indian   Pound    Cake.— Eight   eggs  ;    the 
weight  of  the  eggs  in  sugar  ;  the  weight  of  six  of  them 
in  meal  ;  half  a  pound  in  meal,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
and   one   large   nutmeg.     Indian  Cake.— One  pint  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
egg,  salt,  and  stiff  enough  to  pour.     Batter  Cakes.— 
ISO.  1.  Prepare  a  thick  batter  by  wetting  sifted  meal 
with  cold  water,  and  then  stirring  it  into  that  which  is 
boiling.     Salt,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm,   add    yeast  • 
when  risen,  bake  in  thin  cakes  over  the  fire.     No   2 
lake  some  milk,  correct  its  acidity  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  add  salt  and  meal  to  make  a  thick  batter,  and 
cook  as  before.     No.  3.  Stir  a  quart   of  boiling  water 
into  the  same  quantity  of  meal,  add  a  little  salt   and 
two  eggs  well  beaten  ;  cook  as  before.      Ginger  Cake.— 
One  quart  of  sour  milk  with   carbonate  of  soda,  one 
quart  of  meal,  one  pint  of  flour,  one  gill  of  molasses  • 
add  salt  and  ginger  to  your  taste.     A  Corn  Meal  Cake'' 
— ror  one  pint  of  meal  take  one  teacup  of  sweet   milk 
one  cup  of  sour  cream,  half  a  cup  of  molasses  or  treacle 
one  egg  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonful  carbonate  of  soda! 
halt  a  spoonful  of  salt ;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  other 
spices  may  be  used  to  suit  the  taste.     Corn  Dodqers.— 
lo  one  quart  of  meal  pour  boiling  water  till  thoroughly 
wet ;  add  two  tablespoonsful  of  flour  ;  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt ;  mix  it  well ;  spread  it  smooth  in  a  spider  or  pan  • 
hrst  heat  and  oil  the  pan  well,  then  set  it  on  the  coals 
till  you  can  run  a  knife  under  and  turn  it  round,  then 
set  n  up  before  the  fire  to  roast.     Hoe  Cake.— Three 
tablespoonsful  of  sugar  ;  three  of  cream  ;  three  e<r«s  • 
one  teacup  of  buttermilk.     Stir  in  the  meal  till  it  II  a 
little  thicker  than  batter,  and  salt  and  spice  to  your 
liking.     Corn  Muffins.— Take  one  quart  of  buttermilk 
three  or  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  small  quantity  of  flour; 
mix   them   together,  and  then  make  it  quite  thick  with 
corn  meal ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and 
salt  to  suit  the  taste  ;  butter  the  pan  in  which   it   is 
baked.      Corn  and  Flour  Bread — Prepare  a  thin  batter 
by  wetting  sifted  meal  in  cold  water,  and  then  stiriin» 
it  into  that  which  is  boiling  ;  salt,  and  when  it  is  luke" 
warm,  add  yeast,  and  as  much  flour  as  there  is  common 
meal ;   bake   in   deep  dishes   in  an  oven  when  risen. 
Yankee   Brown   Bread.— To  two  quarts  of  corn  mealj 
pour  one  quart  of   boiling  water  ;  stir  yeast  into  two 
quarts  of  rye  meal,  and  knead  together  with  two  quarts 
of  lukewarm  water.     Add,  if  you  choose,  one  gill  of 
molasses   or   treacle.      Corn  Bread.— To  one  quart    of 
sifted  meal,  add  one  teacup  of  cream,  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved   in  water, 
buttermilk  to  make  it  quite  soft ;  stir  it  well,  and  bake 
it  in  a  bake-kettle  or  oven.     Brown  Bread  Biscuit.— 
Two  quarts  of  Indian  meal ;  one  pint  and  a  half  of  rye 
meal  ;  one  teacup  of  flour,  two  spoonsful  of  yeast,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  molasses.     Add  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  yeast,  and  let  it  rise  over  night.     Hasty 
Pudding — Put  in  three  pints  of  water  and  a   table- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  stir  in  meal 
until    it    is   thick    enough  for    the  table.     Add,  if  you 
choose,  sour   apple  chopped.     Cook  twenty  or  thirty 

minutes.      Eaten    with    milk,    butter,    or    treacle. 

Fried  Hasty  Pudding.  —  Cut  cold  pudding  into  smooth 
slices,  and  fry  brown  in  a  little  butter  or  pork  fat. 
Hasty- Pudding  Bread.— Prepare  hasty  pudding  as 
before  ;  when  lukewarm  add  yeast.,  and  after  rising, 
bake  in  a  deep  dish  in  a  hot  oven.  Corn-meal  Pud- 
ding.— Scald  four  quarts  of  milk,  stir  into  it  one  quart 
of  sifted  meal,  one  cup  of  molasses,  a  tablespoonful  of 
silt,  a  little  spice  of  any  kind  you  like  ;  bake  it  three  or 
four  hours  in  a  pretty  hot  oven.  Baked  Pudding.— To 
two  quarts  of  milk,  add  one  quart  of  meal,  a  little  salt, 
and  a  cup  of  sugar.     Prepare  by  heating  the  milk  over 


stir  the  materials  well  together,  tie  them  in  a  cloth, 
allowing  room    for    the    pudding   to   swell   one-ei"hth 
larger,  and  boil  it  six  or  eight  hours.     The  longer  it 
boils  the  better.    It  may  be  made  without  suet.    Indian 
Dumplms.— Into  one  quart  of  meal,  stir  one   pint  of 
boi  mg  water  with  salt.     Wet  the  hands  in  cold  water, 
and  make  them  into  smooth  balls,  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.     Immerse  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  over 
a  steady  fire  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.     If  you  choose, 
put  a  few  berries,  a  peach,  or  part  of  an  apple,  in  the 
centre  of    each   dumpling.     Superior   Dumpling  —To 
one  pint  of  sour  milk  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  one 
quart  of  meal  and  a  large  spoonful  of  flour;  roll  out 
with  Hour  and  put  in  apple,  and  cook  as  before.    Green 
torn  Pudding.-Tuke  eighteen   ears  of  green  corn; 
split   the   kernels   lengthwise  of  the   ear  with  a  sharp 
knife  then  with  a  case-knife  scrape  the  corn  from  the 
cob,  leaving  the  hulls  on  the  cob  ;  mix  it  with  three  or 
our  quarts  of  rich  sweet  milk  ;    add  four  eggs  well 
beaten  ;  two  tablespoonsful  of  sugar  ;  salt  to  the  taste  ; 
bake  it  three  hours.     To  be  eaten   hot,  with   butter' 
Homony.— This  article  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
throughout  the  southern  states,  and  is  seen  on  almost 
every  breakfast  table.     It  is  prepared  thus  :  The  com 
must  be  ground  not  quite  iuto  meal.     Let  the  broken 
grains  be  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.     Then  sift  the 
flour  from  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.     Next  shake  the 
grains  111  the  sieve,  so  as  to  make  the  hulls  or  bran  rise 
to  the  top,  when  it  can  be  removed  by  the  hand      The 
grains  must  then  be  washed  in  several  waters,  and  the 
light  articles,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  poured  off  with 
the  water  through  the  fingers,   so  as  to  prevent   the 
escape  of  the  grains.    Have  a  pot  or  boiler  readv  on  the 
fire  with  water  in  it ;  add  the  grains  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  to  two  pints  of  water.     Boil  it  briskly  about  twenty 
minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  and  occasionally  stirring  it. 
When  the  homony  has  thoroughly  soaked  up  the  water, 
take  the  boiler  off  the  fire,  cover  it,  and  place  it  near,  or  on 
a  less  heated  part  of,  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  soak  there 
about  ten  minutes.     It  may  be  eaten  with  milk,  butter, 
treacle,  or  sugar.     The  flour  or  meal  sifted  out  can  be 
used   to   make   bread   or   cakes.     [The   editor   of  the 
Philadelphia  Citizen,  who  contributed  this  receipt,  re- 
marks at  the  close  of  his  note,  "  I  know  the  English 
people  will  love  America  the  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
homony."]     Buck-Wheat    Cakes.-This   cheap  article 
of  food  is  considered  a  luxury  throughout  most  of  the 
American  states,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of 
April.     During    this   period  it  is  found   almost  every- 
where, at  breakfast,  on  the  most  frugal  and  the  most 
sumptuous   tables.     When  eaten   warm,   with   butter, 
sugar,  molasses  or  treacle,  it  possesses  a  flavour  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  griddle-cake  whatever. 
The  buck-wheat  flour,  put  up  in  small  casks  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  America E 

B.     Receipt  :  Mix  the  flour  with  cold  water  ;  put  in  a 

cup  of  yeast   and  a  little  salt ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place 

over  night.     If  it  should  be  sour  in  the  morning,  put  in 

a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  fry'  them  the  same  as  any 

griddle-cakes.  Leave  enough  of  the  batter  to  leaven  the 

next  mess.  To  be  eaten  with  butter,  molasses,  or  sun-ar 

— Elihu  Burrilt.  °     ' 

Comparative    Price    of   Fruit   in    Covent    Garden 

Market  Jot  the  Week  ending  Ana.  29  :— 

.     ,  1*3*5. 

Apples  per  bushel       . .         . .     2s.  6rf.  to  5--   " 

Pears  per  half  sieve  ..        ..     2s.        to  7-- 

Plums,  do.  do.  . .         . .     2s.         to  6s'. 

Apricots,  per  dozen    . .         . .     Is.        to  3s] 

Peaches,  do.  do 2s         to  6s' 

Nectarines,  do 2s.         to  6s.  3s.  to    8s. 

t  urefor  me  Caterpillar.— A  gentleman  at  Galashiels 
has  discovered  that  exhausted  bark  spread  on  the  sur- 
face round  the  roots  of  Gooseberry  bushes  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  caterpillar.  His  garden  used  to  be  much 
infested  by  these  destructive  insects,  which  he  had 
tried  various  modes  of  rooting  out  without  success,  until 
a  lucky  chance  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  refuse  bark 
from  the  tan-yard.  Two  years  ago  he  spread  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  it  round  the  roots  of  all  the  bushes 
in  his  garden,  except  one  or  two.  Those  missed 
were  seriously  injured  by  the  caterpillar  ;  all  the  others 
were  perfectly  saved.  The  next  year  he  ueglected  to 
renew  the  bark,  and  every  bush  in  the  gardeii  was 
affected  with  the  disease.  This  year  he  again  resorted 
to  it,  and  not  a  single  caterpillar  is  to  be  seen.  A  more 
simple  and  cheap  remedy  could  scarcely  be  wished  for. 
A  cartload  of  the  bark,  which  costs  about  6d.,  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  largest  garden. —  Chronicle. 


1S4S. 
4s.  to  Ss. 
4s.  to  12s. 
4s.  to  Ss. 
2s.  to  b's. 
3s.  to  Ss. 
3s.  to 


anxiety  to  relieve  the  sufferers      Numerous'plants atS    7"!  ^"'J*  ™to  h^  water,  and  cook  over  a 

numerous  plants  and  |  steady  fire  for  three  hours.     Superior  Boiled  Pudding, 
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the  fire,  stirring  it  occasionally  to  prevent  its  burning  ; 
when  it  scarcely  boils,  remove  it,  put  iu  the  salt  and 
sugar,  and  scatter  in  the  meal,  stirring  rapidly  to  pre- 
vent its  collecting  into  lumps  ;  put  in  the  nutmeg  and 
turn  into  a  deep  pan.  Bake  immediately,  or  otherwise 
as  may  be  convenient,  in  a  hot  oven,  three  hours.  When 
it  has  baked  an  hour  or  more,  pour  over  the  pudding- 
one  gill  or  one  half-pint  of  milk  ;  this  will  soften  the 

crust,  and  form  a  delicious  whey.     Boiled  Pudding 

Into  two  quarts  of  meal,  stir  three  pints  of  boiling 
water,  some  salt,  and  a  gill  of  molasses  or  treacle" 
spieeor  not  as  you  choose.  Tie  up  in  a  strong  cloth  or 
pudding  boiler,  put  into  boiling  water,  and  cook  over  a 

StPnHv    fil**l    4VlT»    tll.an     Kn....n  C .- T,-!l      J     T»  II- 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Winter  Crops. — Every  attention  should  at  this  period 
be  given  to  these  in  the  way  of  high  cultivation,  in  every 
respect.     Where   sufficient   labour  is   provided  at  all 


t    1    --.  — >.   ...u..«i    «    jjiwuncu  ai  an 

times,  not  a  weed  should  be  allowed  to  show  its  head. 
Where  unfortunately  they  have  done  so,  through 
pressure  of  business,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of 
the  spade,  instead  of  the  hoe.  This  plan  I  have  pur- 
sued for  years,  and  nothing  cDuld  induce  me  to  return 
to  the  hoe,  as  a  general  policy,  in  cleaning  the  kitchen 
garden.  Besides  it  is  assuredly  as  economical  iu  the 
first  instance,  excepting  in  very  hot  and  dry  weather  ; 
for  unless  the  hoeing  is  succeeded  by  a  raking  (a  double 
operation),  the  hoeing  will  in  general  have  little  effect. 
Moreover  the  benefits  in  the  way  of  aeration  are  very 
considerable,  especially  in  effete  soils,  such  as  the 
majority  of  our  kitchen  gardens.  All  the  Brassica 
tribe,  from  the  York  Cabbage  up  to  the  Cauliflower, 
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should  be  soiled  up  the  stem  as  high  as  possible.  Where 
such  crops  are  on  poor  land,  a  dressing  of  guano  at  this 
period  would  be  of  eminent  service.  It  night  be  intro- 
duced, as  in  South  America,  in  the  cultivation  of 
Tobacco,  Indian  Corn,  &c.  ;  viz.,  by  hand,  around  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  I  would  advise  the  mixing  it  with 
four  times  its  bulk  of  dry  old  tan,  sawdust,  charcoal- 
dust,  or  anything  which  will  duly  separate  its  particles. 
This  process  should,  of  course,  precede  the  soiling. 
Where  plants  of  this  family  are  liable  to  "  club,"  this 
course  will  be  found  of  much  service  ;  as  such  fre- 
quently depend  for  their  existence  on  a  few  late  made 
surface  roots. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <tc. 
Continue  to  look  over  climbers,  borders,  &c.  Large 
specimens,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  doors,  to 
give  room,  will  soon  require  moving  back  to  these 
structures  ;  indeed,  the  whole  month  of  September  will 
occasionally  call  for  business  of  this  kind.  The  earth- 
worm is  a  greater  enemy  to  pot  plants  in  general  than 
low  temperature  :  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  their  depredations.  Orchids. — Many  of  the 
earliest  growths  showing  signs  of  ripeness  in  the  leaf 
and  plump  pseudo  bulbs,  may  be  removed  forthwith 
from  the  excitement  of  the  growing  house.  Any  situa- 
tion in  the  light,  where  a  temperature  averaging  60° 
or  65°  night  and  day  can  he  guaranteed,  will  suit 
them  well :  a  very  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  will  suffice.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Look  well 
after  late  flowering  things.  The  late  Heliotropes,  scar- 
let Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Sec.,  if  proceeded  with  as 
recommended  weeks  since,  will  bow  be  somewhat  pot- 
bound,  and  will  in  that  state,  with  the  applicatiou  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  produce  abundance  of  blossom,  on 
a  light  shelf,  until  the  beginning  of  December.  Lachen- 
alias  should  be  instantly  repotted  ;  and  the  Per- 
sian Cyclamens,  if  planted  out,  as  recommended  in  this 
Calendar  in  spring,  will  now  be  fine  bushy  plants, 
full  of  young  leaves.  They  must  be  taken  up  forthwith, 
with  all  the  soil  possible  ;  potted  carefully,  and  placed 
in  a  close  frame,  or  propagating-house  ;  a  bottom  heat 
of  75°  would  be  an  advantage,  with  a  very  moderate 
atmospheric  temperature.  After  three  weeks  of  this 
treatment,  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  produce  their  fragrant  blossoms  in 
abundance,  from  November  until  April.  Let  the  ama- 
teur, on  a  moderate  scale,  take  a  hint  occasionally  from 
the  Conservatory  section. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Late-swelling  Pines  will  require  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally. Keep  a  very  high  and  moist  temperature  to 
such  at  this  period  ;  one  week's  swelling  now  is  worth 
a  fortnight's  in  October.  Syringe  through  their  stems 
daily,  and  obtain  atmospheric  humidity  by  all  possible 
means.  With  a  bottom-heat  not  exceeding  85°,  keep 
an  atmospheric  warmth  daily  of  85"  or  95°,  sinking  at 
night  to  S0°.  Vineries. — Late  Grapes  should  cow  have 
careful  attention  ;  decaying  berries  should  be  speedily 
removed  w-ith  the  scissors.  Fires  should  be  occa- 
sionally lighted  in  the  morning,  about  11  o'clock  ;  when 
the  flues  or  pipes  are  fairly  heated,  they  may  go  out. 
Give  abundance  of  air  by  day,  and  at  night  leave  plenty 
of  back  air.  Look  well  to  late  Melons  ;  these  deserve 
every  attention  at  all  times,  now  especially  when  fruit 
in  general  is  scarce.  If  any  suspicion  exist  of  canker 
in  the  main  stem,  let  the  soil  be  cleared  away  forthwith  ; 
then  prop  up  the  stem  on  a  piece  of  brick  or  wood,  so 
as  to  lay  hollow,  and  when  quite  dry,  raise  a  mound 
(composed  of  three  parts  quicklime,  and  one  part  char- 
coal dust)  around  the  suspicious  part ;  if  this  become 
damp  afterward?,  repeat  the  operation.  Mushrooms. — 
Fresh  made  beds  should  have  the  holes  for  the 
spawn  bored  immediately  the  beds  are  made,  more 
especially  at  this  period,  the  great  object  being  to 
prevent  violent  heating.  It  is  the  safest  plan  to 
suffer  the  bed  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch  of  heat,  and 
to  be  on  the  return  before  spawning.  Beds,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  never  heat  stronger  than  the  temperature 
of  milk  from  the  cow.  If,  in  this  downward  course, 
they  are  spawned  at  75°  or  80°,  they  may  be  soiled 
over  close  on  the  heels  of  spawning  ;  indeed,  this  course 
I  prefer,  as  it  prevents  the  farther  loss  of  the  nutritious 
gases. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
A  rich  border  should  now  be  got  ready,  and  planted 
with  the  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  ;  these  will  carry 
out  a  supply  until  Christmas,  in  the  open  ground,  pro- 
vided they  are  protected.  Leehs—a.  most  useful 
vegetable  in  a  variety  of  ways,  should  now  be  soiled  up, 
after  the  manner  of  Broccoli  ;  a  dressing  of  guano  may 
be  introduced,  previously,  if  the3!oil  is  not  sufficiently 
rich.  If  the  Tomatoes  are  over-luxuriant,  cut  away  a 
portion  of  their  rents.  Late  plantings  of  Endive  must 
be  made  forthwith;  this  planting  will  be  eligible  to 
move  into  frames,  with  balls  of  earth,  in  November  ; 
the  soil  must  be  very  rich.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
to  make  a  sowing  of  the  Brown  or  Bath  Cos,  and  Ham- 
mersmith Lettuces,  to  remain  where  sown  through  the 
winter.  The  beds  should  be  elevated  considerably,  the 
higher  the  better,  and  the  seed  scattered  broadcast, 
rather  thinly.  Let  a  good  breadth  of  Coleworts  be  got 
out  on  well  prepared  ground  ;  as  before  observed,  the 
Onion  beds  will  be  available.  The  old  Strawberry  rows 
should  now  have  attention  ;  the  leaves  of  the  runners 
will  shide  the  principal  leaves  of  the  mother  plant  ;  my 
practice  13  to  mow  down  the  runners,  right  and  left,  in 
order  to  throw  sun-light  on  the  leaves  of  those  left. 
The  mowing  down  the  old  plants  is  a  meat  absurd 
process,  which  some  still  adhere  to.  Phytological  prin- 
ciples and  common  sense  are  equally  opposed  to  it. 
Let  the  winter  Cauliflowers  be  sown  directly. 


FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  decay  of  some  of  the  earlier  flowers  will  now 
begin  to  leave  blanks  which  will  not  be  easily  filled, 
unless  a  stock  of  large  things  in  pots  has  been  provided. 
In  mixed  beds,  some  of  the  late  Phloxes,  Asters,  &c, 
may  occasionally  be  untied,  and  made  to  occupy  three 
or  more  sticks,  in  order  to  fill  the  blanks.  Petunias, 
and  other  mass  plants,  of  gross  habit,  should  have  a 
pruning  betimes,  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  A  few 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  &c,  may  be  planted  soon,  to  ob- 
tain an  early  bloom.  Follow  up  closely  all  propagation 
matters,  for  next  year's  masses. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

High  cultivation,  and  thorough  cleanliness,  is  hence- 
forward the  main  business  with  the  Cottager:  Let  all 
the  Cabbage  or  Broccoli  tribes  be  well  attended  to,  in 
regard  to  earthing  up.  Celery  also  should  receive 
similar  attention,  giving  it  little  and  often.  A  little 
Brown  Cos,  and  hardy  green  Cabbage  Lettuce,  may  be 
sown  on  a  raised  bed  to  stand  the  winter,  choosing 
ground  not  over  rich.  A  bed  of  Radishes  sown  now 
will  be  in  use  until  Christmas. 


State  of  the  Weather  Dear  London,  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  27,  1846, 
observed  at  the  HorticulturalGardeo,  Chtswlcb. 


Aug. 


Frld. 

Sat. 

San. 

Mon. 

Toes. 

Wed. 

Thnr». 


Average 


ilocn'a 
Ats. 


Thbbmomkthb. 


Max. 
29.954 
30.055 
30.123 
30.210 
30.210 
30.148 


Min. 
S9.714 
£9.991 

30.032 
30.138 
30.194 
30.051 
29.950    i 


I 


a;. 022 


70.7 


C2.0 
57-5 
65.0 
57  0 
60.5 
65.0 


53.1  I     61.9 


N.K. 
N. 

N. 
N.E. 
NK. 
K.E. 

E. 


Aug.  2| — Densely  gli  uded;  rain;  clear  and  fine 
22— Cloudy  and  fine ;  clear  at  night 
£3 — Fine;  cloudy  and  fine 
24— Cloudy  and  fine  ihroughout 
25 — FinB,  but  cool;  cloudy  and  fine 
S6 — Overcast;  clear  and  fine  at nijiht 
27 — Fine;  diy  air  ;  very  fine  throughout. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  1  d  eg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  thetVeather  at  Chistvictt  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  Sept.  5,  1846. 
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j  highest  temperature  during  the  -ihovc  period  octrnrred  on  the  l£t, 
therm.  81=  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  1st,  1841— therm.  36°. 


Z-Toiioes  to  Correspondents. 

Books — W R — We  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Wild 
Flowers"  continue  to  appear. T — The  "  "Vegetable  King- 
dom" gives  you  such  information  relating  to  all  matters  be- 
longing to  the  uses  of  plants  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Dahlias — A  Young  florist,  Ireland — If  fancy  Dahlias  are  exhi- 
bited for  prizes,  they  should  be  exhibited  against  other  stands 
of  the  same  class,  not  mixed  with  the  regular  show  flowers. 
A  stand  composed  of  3C  blooms,  the  colours  arranged  in  the 
proportion  you  mention  could  not  be  beaten  but  by  similar 
flowers  in  a  greater  state  of  perfection.* 

Flowee-pots — G  G — We  are  not  aware  whether  the  suspended 
flower-pots  used  in  France  are  sold  here.  If  they  were  for 
sale  they  would  probably  he  advertised. 

Fountains — Pleasure — We  cannot  afford  to  give  sketches  of 
these  things.  You  should  ask  the  makers  of  ornamental 
vases  for  patterns,  and  please  yourself.  The  basin  may  be 
formed  in  any  way  that  suits  your  pocket.  It  may  be  merely 
puddled,  or  built  with  brick  and  good  cement,  or  constructed 
of  marble.  Upon  points  of  this  kind  you  should  consult  your 
builder,  who  will  give  you  estimates  for  the  works. 

Feuit-teees — Iriquircr—  Standard  Apple-trees  can  he  easily 
procured  of  the  required  length;  yet,  in  proportion  to  that 
length  they  are  frequently  too  slender  ;  and  such  they  con- 
tinue to  be  whilst  only  a  few  stunted  twigs  are  produced  at 
top,  the  scanty  foliage  on  which  cannot  possibly  elaborate 
sap  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  bulk  of  stem  which 
the  tree  ought  to  acquire  in  a  given  time,  under  favourable 
circumstances.  Leave  the  strong  shoots  that  are  being  made 
on  the  lower  portions  of  your  elsewhere  weak  stems  till 
autumn,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roots.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  then  depend  on  whether  you  prefer  strong  clean 
stems  to  early  fruiting.  || 

Gbapes — 8  F  W—  When  the  berries  get  mouldy,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  a  sufficiently  free  circul  ation  of  air  has  not  been  afforded.)! 
L  J/— The  Muscat  Fontainehleau  is  not  known.  Pro- 
bably it  is  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainehleau,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  well-known  Royal  Muscadine.  |[ 

Haie — K  Cragg — The  material  which  you  have  sent  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  naked  eye  very  similar  to  human  hair.  But 
under  the  microscope  the  likeness  vanishes,  and  it  proves  to 
be  vegetable  fibre,  blackened  by  age  or  the  peaty  water,  and 
separated  into  bundles  :  it  was  probably  the  underground 
stem  of  some  Rush,  but  it  would  take  more  time  than  we  can 
spare  to  determine  that  point,  if  it  is  determinable. 

TIeating — Constant  Reader — Employ  Polmaise.  $ 

Insects — A  M— Tour  beautiful  caterpillar  will  change  to  the 

Emperor    moth,   named   Saturnia    Pavonia    minor.  R. 

Whiten — The  plant-bug  upon  the  Potatoes  belongs  to  the 
genus  Lygus  ;  it  is  abundant  upon  our  own  crop,  but  we 
know  nothing  more  of  its  economy.     Any  facts  relating  to  it 

will  be  acceptable.  R. A  W II — Your  moth  is  not  common; 

it  is  called  Sphinx  Convolvuli.    I  cannot  name  the  one  you 

saw  flying,  for  want  of  the  specimen.  R, JC—  The  Potatoes 

are  infested  with  Aphides.  The  skipping  animal  is  a 
Smvnthurus,  and   the  little  black   one  is    Thrips  niinutis- 

sima.  R, Tui-nips — A  field  is  going  off  rapidly  in  Essex 

from  the  united  attacks  of  surface- caterpillars,  wireworms, 

and  the  maggots  of  Anthomyia  Brassiere.  R. J  S — A  good 

dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  soot  will  be  most  likely,  with 
autumn  trenching,  to  free  the  soil  from  the  Onion  pests.  R. 

A  B—  Not  finding  any  insect  with  your  Pelargoniums,  I 

cannot  say  what  it  is.     May  it  not  be  a  caterpillar  which  feeds 

at  night  upon  your  plants  ?  R. J  iff— It  is  the  Aranea 

diadema,  and  will  catch  the  flies.  Your  eggs  are  the  cocoons 
of  some  insect,  which  I  wdl  name  when  you  send  specimens. 
You  will  find  upwards  of  100  illustrated  essays  in  the  vols, 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  upon  insects  injurious  to  the  cul- 
tivator, which  is  more  than  can  be  found  in  any  book  we 
know  of.  it?. 

Jerusalem  Kale^-C  C—  This  should  be  sown  in  March  and 
planted  out  when  fit  like  other  Greens.  Its  blanching  was 
first  practised  by  John  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who  states  "Hort. 
Transactions,"  vol.  vi.  p.  112,  that  "it  is  effected  simply  by 
covering  the  plants  with  garden. pots  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  If  dung  is  applied  they  may  be  covered  much 
earlier,  and  forced,  as  is  usual  with  Sea-kale.  The  plants 
thus  treated  become  peculiarly  delicate."|| 


Lobelias — -YZ— We  do  not  perceive  any  merit  in  your  plant 
beyond  what  the  species  always  has  possessed.  Its  reported 
earliness  is  a  point  upon  which  we  can  offer  no  opinion. 

Meaning  of  Woeds  —  a.  .7— The  meaning  of  all  the  terms  be- 
longing to  the  ovule  is  given  in  Lindley's  "Elements  of 
Botany,"  p.  55.  Dichlamydeous  signifies  having  both  calyx 
and  corolla ;  monodicblamydecus,  having  either  a  calyx 
only,  or  in  some  cases  a  corolla  also.  Amygdaloid  means 
large,  like  an  Amygdulus  or  Almond,  and  is  applied  to  the 
embryo.  Appendiculated,  furnished  with  some  appendage 
or  other.  We  agree  with  you  that  a  new  glossary  is  much 
wanted,  and  we  can  add  that  Dr.  Lindley  has  one  in  pre- 
paration. 

Names  of  Plants — W  A — Apparently   Geranium    Wallichia- 

num. J  C  L — Mormodes   citrinum,    and   a    Dendrohium 

with  which  we  are  unacquainted ;  at  least,  we  cannot  call  it 
to  mind,  and  in  such  an  enormous  genus  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  new  or  not  without  a  complete  plant 
for  examination  ;  there  is  a  singular  spur  inside  the  base  of 
the  lip.— — T  S  P — Yiscaria  oculata  and  Lobelia  ramosa. 

C'fias  Leuik — Buphane  ciliaris  ;  it  is  not  of  much  interest, 

except  to  botanists. Tome — Your  .-Eschynanthus  must  be 

new  to  gardens,  unless  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Yeitch's  recent  im- 
portations. If  you  will  send  us  a  better  specimen  we  will 
give  it  a  careful  examination  ;  but  do  not  let  it  he  crushed. 
What  is  jEsch.  Roxburghii  ?  We  have  no  arrears  of  plants 
to  name ;  therefore  if  you  have  not  had  an  answer  about 

your  Maxillaria  we  have  not  received  it.- D  B — The  herb 

which  you  brought  from  the  Continent  and  which  is  used  to 
stew  eels  (aux  fines  heroes),  is  common  Marjoram  (Origanum 
vulgare)  in  a  young  state,  gathered  before  the  flowers  are 
formed. Pomona — Cornus  mascula,  the  Cornel  tree  or  Cor- 
nelian Cherry. G  R — Convolvulus  althaoides  and  Melilotus 

leucantha. J  T  £7—1,  Pteris  chinensis  ;   2,    P.   hastata ; 

3,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  4,  Pentapetes  phcenicea.g R  B-— 

It  looks  like  M.  annua;  but  it  is  too  shrivelled  for  exami- 
nation. 

Peaches — WHM—  The  Pound,  or  Morrisania  Pound  Peach,  is 
an  American  variety,  resembling  the  Late  Admirable,  when 
the  season  is  hot.  The  tree  is  vigorous,but  on  the  whole  the 
Late  Admirable  is  to  be  preferred.il 

Peaes— J  G— For  a  west  aspect  in  North  Wales,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Althorp  Crassane,  Thompson's,  Marie  Louise, 
Easter  Beurre,  Hacon's  Incomparable.il 

Pine-apples — G— -The  assertion  made  by  a  person  signing  him- 
self Mortensis  is  false,  as  Mr.  Collinson  would  have  told  him 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Mr.  Collinson  was 
answered  immediately,  and  the  matter  explained,  as  far  as  it 
was  capable  of  explanation. 

Poljiaise— JS  M  H—  Mr.  Meek  is  not  a  professional  man,  and 
we  cannot  think  of  troubling  him  with  mere  details  of  ar- 
rangement. They  are  the  business  of  architects  and  builders, 
who  must  study  the  principle,  and  learn  how  to  apply  it  for 
their  employers.    One  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  consists 

in  its  compelling  people  to  think. A  Senicr  Fellow— Tour 

note  will  be  laid  before  the  Garden  Committee. 

Potatoes—  W—  Many  thanks.    Your  statement  is  very  curious 

—if  true,  important. Macclesfield— No  advice  can  be  more 

mischievous  than  that  of  steeping  Potatoes  in  salt  and  water. 
The  process  will  not  destroy  the  vegetating  power  of  the 
tuber,  hut  it  will  render  it  more  liable  to  decay.  Ask  the 
Potato  salesmen  what  they  do  with  cargoes  that  have  been 
accidentally  washed  with  sea-water.  If  the  Potatoes  buried 
in  sand  mixed  with  salt  did  keep,  it  must  have  been  in  spite 
of  the  salt,  and  in  consequence  of  cold.  .    . 

Toads — A  Sub— We  are  not  aware  that  toads  eat  fish,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  should,  if  they  can  catch  them. 

Tuenips—  WA  S—  The  malady  you  allude  to  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Potato  disease.  It  probably  attacks  Turnips  every 
year,  and  sometimes  does  much  mischief,  rapidly  converting 
the  whole  root  into  putrid  pulp.  But  it  is  local,  and  seems  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  a  very  rapid  growth.  No 
remedy  is  known. 

Vebbenas— Anna — If  you  are  right,  somebody  has  stolen  your 
foreign  kind3,  and  substituted  the  home  made  sort. 

Woems— C—  They  are  immediately  driven  away  from  flower- 
pots  by  clear  Lime-water. S  F—  Quick  lime  will  remove 

them  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  gas  lime  would.  Surely 
your  land  must  be  ill  drained. 

Misc. — C  Stuart — We  have  a  paper  in  preparation  that  will 
exactly  meet  your  wants,  and  next  week  will  possibly  produce 

it.      Till  then  we  beg  you  to  exercise  your  patience.} 

Jives— Your  Melons  are  possibly  too  dry  at  the  root ;  that 
wo uM  cause  the  leaves  to  droop  and  die  as  you  describe.}-^— 
W  M—  If  you  do  not  care  for  the  blossoms  in  the  ensuing 
season  you  had  better  remove  the  buds  from  your  Rhododen- 
drons ;  they  will  no  doubt  bloom  better  the  following  season. 
We  cannot  recommend  you  a  purchaser  for  your  volumes. % 

MkkleweU—  The  plant  you  name  is  the   white    Crinum 

longiflorum.    We  will  answer  your  note  privately  in  a  few 

days. 

SEEDLING   FLOWERS. 

Achimenes—  K  W—  Your  seedling  is  nothing  more  than  longi- 
flora  ;  if  in  colour  it  is  equal  to  the  original,  and  it  remains 
longer  in  flower,  it  is  a  desirable  quality.0 

Antieehinums—  SB— There  appears  to  be  no  decided  novelties 
among  your  seedlings  as  regards  colour,  and  they  are  small 
compared  to  those  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing.* 

Fuchsias—  J B— Of  your  seedlings  we  prefer  No.  3,  a  short 
stout  flower,  with  a  rich  vermilion  corolla.  Next  to  this  we 
place  Diana,  a  rich  and  bright  variety.  In  Hebe  the  sepals 
have  a  faded  appearance,  and  the  corolla  is  rather  faint  in 
colour.     In  4,  the  sepals  are  long  and  drooping,  hiding  too 

much  of  the  corolla/-1 EJL—So.  1  is  bright  and  showy, 

but%e  think  the  partial  unfolding  of  the  corolla  a  great  de- 
fect, and  prefer  No.  2,  a  stout  flower,  rich  in  colour,  with  a 
better  opposition  between  the  tube  and  corolla.  16  is  a  face 
-variety,  good  in  colour  and  form,  a  large  and  handsome 
variety.  The  flowers  of  100  were  too  much  bruised  to  allow 
us  to  see  the  particular  tint  ot  the  tube.  We  thought  25  a 
better  flower,  and  have  noticed  the  same  combination  ot 
tints  in  other  specimens.  2,  16,  and  28  we  look  upon  as  the 
best.  The  numbers  were  lost  from  some  of  the  small  red  speci- 
mens, which  prevents  our  noticing  them  more  particularly. 

T  C— A  large,  showy,  and  handsome  variety ;  tube  and 

sepals  white,  with  rosy  vermilion  corolla,  foliage  small.' 

^1  Z— Your  seedling  is  no  improvement  upon  many  we  have 
seen  ;  there  is  too  much  colour  in  the  tube  and  sepals.* 

Petunias— J  W  M—  Your  seedlings  are  three  very  good  speci- 
mens :  1,  light,  with  veined  throat;  2,  fine  in  form,  though 
rather  common  in  colour  ;  3,  a  rich  violet  purple,  fine  in  co- 
lour.*  S  B—  We  tried  in  vain  to  revive  your  Petunias.  No. 

1  partially  recovered,  which  is  prettily  veined,  but  the  flower 
appears  to  want  size  and  form/' 

Verbenas— G  S— Attraction  is  a  beautiful  variety,  having  flat 
and  well  formed  flowers  of  a  fine  scarlet  rose.  Champion  is  a 
good  flower,  of  a  delicate  pink  rose,  but  we  think  some  of  the 
older  varieties  are  equal  to  it.  Lilac  Rival  forms  a  fine  truss 
of  a  bright  lavender,  not  superior,  we  think,  to  Amethystina. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  is  desirable  in  colour,  but  the  flowers  are  too 

crumpled.* K  W—  Your  scarlet  Verbena  is  a  good  variety, 

with  well-formed  flowers  ;  hut  it  is  not  superior  in  colour  to 
other  varieties  in  cultivation.- B  B— No.  1,  a  bright  scar- 
let, not  equal  to  many  already  out.  4,  white ;  wanting  purity, 
and  not  equal  to  the  whites  in  cultivation.  10  is  too  dull. 
35,  a  bright  pink,  wanting  a  white  eye,  and  the  outline  of  the 
flower  too  much  cut  in  upon.  37,  a  fine  rich  crimson  maroon, 
with  white  eye  ;  a  desirable  variety  for  a  collection.* 

Eeeatdm— In*Mr.  Silverlock's  Advertisement,  of  22 d  August, 
in  first  page,  bottom  of  col.  b,  for  "Geranium  Seed  Is,  per 
packet,"  read.  "2a.  6c?." 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

RED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  —  Varieties,  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland, — for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM,   WOTTOX-UNDER-EDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Price  60s.  per  quarter,  or  7s.  a  bushel,  if  the  order  oxeced  5 

quarters  ;  sacks  2a.  each.    Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a 

remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN  .MORTON. 

ERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTII,  TOWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom. 
mended  to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  <fcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Zi)t  &srtcnUuraI  ©&$ette. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THETWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

w ■:■■::■!, w  Sept.   0  1  Highland    and   Agricultural    Society,  at 

Thursday,  —    10 1     Inverness. 

TaoAbDAT,  —    10— Agrioukural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ire'.and. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Aug.  31— Selby— Eamlnster  —  Ciren. 
cepter 

Sept.  1  —  Abergvenny —  Frnmling- 
ham  -  Ro^hford  Hundred  — 
St.  Quiffox  —  Ardleigh  — 
Winjj-iworih 

—  2 — Munmouih — Braintree   and 

Booking 

—  3— Cailtiiri-nn-Trent— Blofield 

and  Wblsham 

—  4—  Wakefield   —   Claydon  — 

Shadwe'.l— LichSuld 


Sept.  5-Notthsmptcn  — Swansea- 
Durham  —  Cardiff  —  Wlnch- 
crmh  —  Collumpton —  Piobus 
— Dirtford 

—  7-Markethlll  — St.  Austell— 

Wickham-matket  —  G^eat 
Oakley  —  Newark  —  West 
Hereford— Usk-St.  Coltimb 

—  8— St.   Peter'* — Woolton   Bas- 

set—Jedburgh —  W  a;  ford 

—  11  —  Northallerton— Haleatyorlh 

— Wadebiidge 


The  statement  in  a  recent  Article  in  this  Journal 
that  by  an  improved  agriculture  the  farmer  may 
withstand,  uninjured,  a  fall  of  Is.  per  bushel  in  the 
price  of  Wheat,  has  been  most  determinedly  assailed 
by  our  correspondent  "  G.  R.  W."  He  asserts  that 
our  means  of  Agriccltcral  Improvement  can  be 
put  in  operation  only  at  an  expence  which  balances 
the  advantages  derivable  from  them.  He  has  gone 
through  such  operations  himself,  and  has  found  the 
result  to  be  that  skill  and  knowledge  can  be  made 
available  only  by  such  additional  capital  and  out- 
lay as,  in  fact  (to  alter  his  mode  of  expression),  are 
not  obtainable, except  at  acost which, on  theaverage, 
balances  the  extra  produce  attributable  to  them.  This, 
if  true,  presents  a  sad  prospect  for  John  Bull,  with 
the  large  and  increasing  family  for  whom  he  has  to 
provide  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  our  correspond- 
ent is  mistaken. 

Before,  however,  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  his  third  Letter,  published  in  another 
page,  let  us  protest  against  the  charge  implied  in 
this  discussion,  that  we  have  ever  been  arguing  for 
low  piices.  No  such  thing;  the  question  of  price 
is  one  with  which  We  have  nothing  to  do.  Whether 
a  low  price  of  food  be  or  be  not  an  advantage  to 
the  nation,  we  have  never  attempted  to  determine ; 
the  settlement  of  that  point  we  leave  to  the  political 
economist.  We  have  certainly  often  urged  the 
farmer  to  regard  increased  production  rather  than  a 
high  price,  as  the  best  security  of  his  profits  ;  but 
this  he  will  find  to  be  good  policy,  whatever  be  the 
market  value  of  his  manufactures  ;  this  is  a  subject 
quite  within  our  province,  for  if  this  mode  of  re- 
garding his  business  were  generally  prevalent,  the 
course  of  agricultural  improvement  would  certainly 
become  more  r?pid,  and  the  farmer,  while  he  would 
largely  profit  during  good  years,  would  be  held 
harmless  in  years  of  distress. 

Let  us  examine  the  position  which  ."  G.  R.  W." 
maintains  upon  this  subject.  His  statement  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  is  no  known  agricultural  improve- 
ment the  profit  derivable  from  which  will  balance 
a  fall  of  Is.  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  Wheat. 

1.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no  new  doctrine 
which  our  correspondent  teaches  ;  the  same  thing 
has  been  asserted  by  many  of  his  forerunners  in  pro- 
pouncing  the  helplessness  of  the  farmer.  Buttheie 
is  a  peculiarity  observable  when  a  series  of  these 
statements  (we  mean  in  the  order  of  time)  is  sur- 
veyed, which  constitutes  a  complete  answer  to  the 
whole  outcry.  It  is  this — that  each  takes  its  stand 
one  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  price  than  that  from 
which  its  predecessor  was  published — each  prophet 
has  predicted  the  distress  consequent  on  a  fall  in 
price,  unconscious  that  in  admitting  present  comfort 


lie  answers  the  last  lamentation  of  the  same  sort, 
and  not  foreseeing  that  similar  outcries  will  be 
raised  by  his  successors,  who  shall  then  be  living  in 
safety  on  the  very  terms  which  he  denounced  as 
ruinous.  The  fact  is,  let  the  process  be  what  it 
may,  that  the  business  which  provides  food  for  the 
people  must  survive  the  very  worst  periods  of  an- 
ticipated trial ;  and,  under  circumstances  favour 
able  to  its  development  (circumstances,  we  mean, 
altogether  independent  of  price,  which  is  a  result 
not  a  cause),  the  business  of  producing  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  will  unavoidably  prove  the  most 
profitable  of  all  manufactures.  But  particular  cases 
of  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  easily  be 
instanced  ;  Mr.  John  Cramp,  farming  10  or  12 
years  ago  somewhere  in  the  Isle  of  Tiianet,  could 
not  grow  Wheat  profitably  unless  he  could  obtain 
64s.  a  quarter  for  it.  Mr.  Robert  Hope,  of  Fenton 
Barns,  Haddington,  at  the  same  time*  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  price  tf  50s.  Hero  is  a 
contemporaneous  difference  on  the  point — one  ob 
taining  under,  to  both  parties,  precisely  the  same 
tta&'ona/ciicumstances.  Heie,  too,  is  a  fall  of  one 
shilling  and  ninepence  a  bushel  in  the  price  of 
Wheat.  How  was  this  met  without  injury  ?  Simply 
by  a  better  method  of  farming — by  that  application 
of  capital  and  skill  in  cultivation  which,  in  "  G.  R, 
W.'s  "  opinion,  costs  as  much  as  it  brings. 

2.  But  the  assertion  of  our  correspondent  may  be 
considered  in  another  point  of  view.  It  is  unqua- 
lified by  any  statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  true.  No  particular  condition  of 
land  is  named,  as  that  in  which  artificial  fertility  has 
reached  the  limits  of  profit.  Wet  land  cannot  be 
drained,  light  land  cannot  be  marled,  and,  in  fact 
is  implied,  no  means  of  agricultural  improvement 
are  available,  except  at  an  expence  which,  on  the 
average,  swamps  the  produce.  Well !  but  agricultu- 
ral improvement  of  Wheat?  Is  there  no  natural 
condition  of  land  capable  of  profitable  improvement? 
Does  the  art  of  cultivation  never  pay  its  expenses? 
Are  there  no  farmers,  except  graziers,  dairymen, 
and  others,  who  merely  take  what  Nature  gives 
them,  who  have  found  their  business  profitable  ? 
All  this  and  similar  absurdity  is  involved  in  any 
general  declaration  of  the  unprofitableness  of  im- 
proved farming. 

3.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  means  by 
which  a  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
may  be  near,  or,  to  speak  in  a  manner  less  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  the  means  by  which  farm  profits 
may  be  increased.  This  discussion  took  its  rise 
from  a  particular  assertion,  in  which  it  was  implied 
that  in  the  case  of  land  yielding  25  bushels  of 
Wheat  per  acre,  money  might  be  invested  in  its 
improvement,  so  as  both  to  repay  the  annual  cost 
of  its  use,  and  to  increase  the  acreable  produce  to 
30  bushels  of  Wheat,+  which,  be  it  observed,  if 
true,  would  more  than  meet  a  fall  from  7s.  to  6s.  in 
the  price  of  that  grain.  Is  this  possible  ?  That  is 
the  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue. 

The  question,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
experience  existing  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  a 
point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it  justice  by  devoting  a  sepa- 
rate article  to  a  statement  of  the  evidence  bearing 
upon  it,  which. we  have  to  adduce.  On  the  impres- 
sion existing  regarding  it,  depends  the  continuance 
of  that  system  of  improved  farming  which,  as  evi- 
denced by  our  greater  acreable  produce,  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  on  which  depends  our  ability 
to  maintain  our  population  as  well  as  to  employ  our 
labourer.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  next  week. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  BREAKING 
UP  OF  GRASS   LANDS. 
We  now  come  to  the  details  of  the  process  of  con- 
verting pasture  into  ploughed  land. 

I.  The  landowner  has  to  erect  buildings  for  the  farm 
in  accordance  with  its  future  purpose. 

a.  On  down  lands  they  will  be  required  as  additions 
to  the  farm  steadings  on  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
or  as  complete  new  erections,  where  an  entire  farm 
is  broken  out  of  Grass. 

b.  On  "cold  pastures"  additions  will  be  needed  to 
the  present  farmeries. 

c.  On  "good  grazing  grounds"  additional  buildings 

will  be  needed. 
He  will  have  to  drain  those  parts  of  the  land  which 
are  not  already  naturally  or  artificially  dry. 

a.  Down  lands  are  already  perfectly  dry. 

b.  "  Cold  pastures"  will  need  drainage  almost  every- 

where. 

c.  "  Good   grazing  grounds"   will  often  and   indeed 

generally  require  this  expense  also. 
And  he  will  have  to  qualify  his  permission  for  break- 


*  Third  Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  State  of 
Agriculture,  1836. 

t  Itwill  be  observed  that  this  is  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  '*  C.  W.  H.'s  "  meaning  to  that  given  by  "  G.  R.  W."  in  his 
first  letter.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  one  ;  the  fact  being  that 
ours  is  the  general  expression  of  it,  while  "  G.  R.  W.'s"  is  the 
statement  of  a  particular  case. 


ing  up  the  Grass  by  directions  as  to  how  it  must  be 
done. 

II.  The  farmer  will  bear  the  expense  of  this  ope- 
ration, and  superintend  its  execution.  He  will  also 
bear  the  expense  of  grubbing  up  what  old  hedgerows 
may  be  in  the  way,  and  the  removal  of  which  is  allowed. 
Where  merely  additions  are  required  to  existing  build- 
ings, and  these  not  very  large,  the  farmer  will  often  be 
glad  enough  to  do  all  the  hauling  of  material  for  the 
landowner,  provided  only  the  latter  will  proceed  with 
the  erections  so  much  needed  ;  but  when  new  buildings 
(a  new  farmery)  are  required,  it  is  not  right  to  lay  this 
burden  upon  the  tenant.  An  understanding  that  he  i3 
liable  to  it,  where  it  exists,  has  no  doubt  influenced  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  him,  and  thus  the  landlord,  if  he 
does  not  pay  the  expence  immediately  does  so  indirectly. 

I.  The  landlord,  having  resolved  to  permit  an  exten- 
sive conversion  of  pasture,  must  first  endeavour  to 
convert  all  ad  valorem  charges  upon  the  estate  into 
fixed  money  payments.  I  put  this  statement  in  the 
plural  number,  although  I  am  aware  of  only  one  per- 
manent charge  of  the  kind  whose  conversion  into  a  fixed 
rent  is  permissible,  viz.,  tithes  ;  and  their  commutation 
is  rapidly  proceeding.  The  tithes  must  be  commuted 
before  the  annual  value  of  the  estate  is  raised. 

This  being  done  (and  let  us  take  our  former  case  of 
200  acres  of  Grass  land  at  30s.  per  acre,  whose  rent 
may  be  raised  to  50s.  an  acre  by  permanent  improve- 
ments and  permission  to  cultivate),  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  drain  the  land  effectually  in  those  parts  where  it  is 
not  already  dry.  It  is  not  appropriate  that  I  should 
here  write  an  essay  on  draining  ;  writings  are  suffici- 
ently voluminous  already  on  that  subject.  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  Parkes,  and  others,  have  fully  in- 
structed us  all  on  that  subject.  The  main  points  are  a 
sufficient  outfall,  and  sufficient  depth  and  frequency  of 
drain.  Let  us  suppose  that  150  acres  out  of  the  200 
want  draining,  3  feet  deep  with  inch-pipe  tiles  at  in- 
tervals of  25  feet.  This  will  cost,  say  51.  per  acre,  or 
750/. 

A  good  road  or  roads  will  also  be  wanted.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  farm  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
and  that  one  road  up  its  length  is  required  ;  it  will  be 
1400  yards  long.  And  if  12  feet  wide,  and  8  inches 
deep  will  cost  about  4s.  per  yard,  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  the  distance  of  road  material,  or  in  all  280/. 

In  the  case  of  down  land,  the  first  item  stated  above 
will  not  be  needed,  nor  will  the  second  item  be  nearly 
so  large  ;  but  neither  will  the  increase  in  annual  value 
be  so  great. 

These  two  sums  amount  to  1030/.  And  as  the  in- 
creased rent  is  expected  to  be  200/.,  the  landlord,  if  he 
expects  10  per  cent,  for  his  money,  must  budd  at  a  cost 
of  somewhat  less  than  1 000/.  Let  us  see  what  expense 
the  necessary  buildings  will  involve. 

A  farm  of  200  acres,  cultivated  as  already  proposed 
(see  page  485),  will  need  — 

1.  A  threshing  barn,  and  straw  barn,  and  granary, 
making  altogether  a  two  storied  building  of  about 
20  feet-by  SO.  The  under  floor  along  two-thirds 
of  this  length  may  be  the  root  house  ;  not  where 
the  Swedes,  &c,  are  stored,  but  where  they  are  cut 
up  and  prepared  for  food. 

2.  A  horse  walk  or  steam  engine,  for  driving  the 
threshing  machinery,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
tenant. 

3.  A  stable  for  six  cart  horses,  and  two  extra  stalls, 
(20  by  50  feet). 

4.  A  cart  and  implement  shed,  say  (65  feet  by  15). 

5.  An  extra  room  for  tools,  or  15  feet  by  15. 

6.  Boxes  for  20  cattle  ;  they  may  be  disposed  in  two 
rows,  with  a  cart  road  between  them. 

They  will  cover — say  90  feet  by  10  feet  each  row,  or 
90  feet  by  20  in  all. 

7.  Two  sheds,  each  90  feet  by  12,  for  200  sheep. 

8.  Two  hame's  or  small  yards  with  theds,  15  feet 
by  15  each,  or  15  feet  by  30  in  all. 

9.  Pigsties,  10  feet  by  20  in  extent. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  any  manner  most  conve- 
nient and  most  economical  of  the  labour  connected  with 
the  stock  they  contain. 

Thus,  the  stable  and  hamels,  the  cart-shed  and  tool- 
house,  the  yards  for  sheep,  and  the  rows  of  boxes  for 
the  oxen,  are  aU  about  of  one  length,  and  they  might  be 
arranged  parallelly  back  to  back  or  front  to  front,  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  save  expense  in  erection  ; 
and  the  barn  and  straw-house  and  root-house  could 
then  be  arranged  across  them  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
supply  food  and  litter  in  convenient  places.  A  due 
arrangement  of  these  parts  will  not  be  difficult.  Let 
us  see  what  they  will  severally  cost,  and  then  add  up,  to 
ascertain  the  total  amount. 

1.  The  barn,  Ac.  (a 2-storied  building),  willcost 

under  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot  ofthegroundit 

stands  upon;  1600  square  feet,  at  2s.  Gd.     ..£200    0    0 

2.  The  horse  walk,  an  octagonal  roof  of  about 

12  yards  in  diameter,  supported  by  portions 

of  walling,  say  under 40    0    0 

3.  Stable  standing  on  (20  by  50  ft.)  1000  sq.  ft. 

4.  Cart  shed       „  (65  by  15  ft.)    975     „ 

5.  Tool-room     „  (15  by  15  ft.)    225     „ 

Will  cost  under  Is.  Gd.  per  foot ;  2200  sq.  ft., 

at  Is.  Gd.  per  sq.  foot 165    0    0 

6.  Boxes  for  20  cattle,  standing  on  1800  feet 

7.  Sheep  sheds  „  2160     „ 

8.  Hamels  ,,  450     ,, 

9.  Pigsties  „  200     „ 

Will  cost  under  Is.  3d.  per  foot ;  4610  feet,  at 

Is.  3d.  per  foot  2S3    2    C 

To  this  add  for  roads  round  and  through  build- 
ings, SO  perches,  12  feet  wide,  at  11.  . .      SO    0    0 

£773    2    6 
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The  necessary  buildings  may  thus  be  erected  for  a 
sum  much  under  the  amount  on  which  the  landlord 
would  receive  10  per  cent,  for  his  outlay.  'The  above 
is,  I  acknowledge,  a  very  rough  method  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  farmery  ;  nevertheless  the  sums  stated  are 
such  as  similar  erections  do  not  exceed.  And  I  am  sure 
that  many  an  estate  exists  which,  for  a  less  outlay  than 
I  have  stated,  might  be  raised  in  annual  value  by  a 
sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  landlord's  investment. 
The  expenses  incurred  previously  to  the  breaking  up 
of  this  pasture  farm  of  2'0  acres  have  been — 

For  drains £750 

For  roads 330 

For  buildings,  certainly  under  . .        . .      870 

Or,  in  all £1900 

Which  is  equal  to  9/.  10*.  per  acre  ;  for  which  the  land- 
lord  claims  1/.  per  acre  additional  rent. — M.  S. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
As  all  facts  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  the  Potato  dis- 
ease are  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  I  send  one 
or  two  which  I  think  have  not  been  previously  observed. 
A  plot  of  early  Potatoes  were  cut  over  some  weeks  ago, 
before  the  disease  had  anywhere  in  this  district  reap- 
peared, and  while  the  shaws  were  perfectly  green  and 
healthy.     At  that  time  the  tubers  were  quite  sound, 
and  continued  so  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  suddenly 
many   of  them  became  diseased.     Another  plot  from 
which  the  shaws  had  been  cut  about  the  same  time,  but 
which  were  dug  soon  afterwards,  and  left  on  the  surface 
to  ripen,  remain  still  perfectly  sound.     This  seems  to 
indicate  both  that  the  disease  does  not  originate  in  the 
leaf  or  stem  (for  in  this  case  the  stems  were  entirely 
cut  off  before  there  was  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
disease  in  either  stem  or  tuber),  and  that  it  originates 
in  the  tuber  only  under  certain  circumstances,  for  in 
the  one  case  where  the  Potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground, 
they  became  diseased  ;  and  in  the  other,  where  they  had 
been  dug  before  the  disease  appeared,  the  disease  did 
not  develop  itself.    The  constitution  of  the  Potato  seems 
for  a  time  *o  have  become  weakened ;  some  of  the  tubers 
growing  from  the  same  set  may  he  more  predisposed  to 
disease  than  others  ;  these,  under  certain  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  soil,  be- 
come diseased.     In  this  state  the  weakened  tissues  of 
the  tuber  are  a  fit  receptacle  for  parasitic  life,  which, 
while  it  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  its  rapid  development  materially  hastens  the 
decay  of  the  plant.     The  fungus  beginning  in  a  single 
diseased  or  weakly  tuber  spreads  rapidly  up  the  stem, 
filling  up  in  its  progress  the  respiratory  organs  of  the 
plant,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  a  stop  to  the  descent 
and   consequent   formation   of  fibrous  tissue  in  every 
tuber  at  the  same  stem.     A  due  supply  of  carbon  is 
necessary    for    the     formation    of   fibrous    tissue    to 
strengthen  the  frame  of  the  Potato,  and  it  is  elaborated 
from  the  atmosphere  and  transmitted  to  the  tuber  by  the 
healthy  function  of  the  leaves  and  stem.     This  elabora- 
tion of  carbon  cannot  take  place  without  the  aid  of  sun- 
light, and,  both  last  year  and  this,  the  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  leaf  during  a  continuance  of,  or  imme- 
diately after  dark  and  wet  weather.     Before  this  took 
place  last  year  many  of  the  tubers  had  arrived  at  a 
tolerably  ripe  state  and  withstood  the  disease,  while  the 
rest,  beiug  without  their  due  supply  of  carbon  or  fibrous 
tissue,  had  not  strength  to  resist  it.     But  those  which 
last  year  withstood  the  disease,  and  those  even  in  many 
districts  in  which  it  did  not  manifest  itself  at  all,  had, 
from  want  of  sunlight,  received  too  small  a  supply  of 
carbon  into  their  system,  and  the  seed  of  this  season 
everywhere   was  consequently  predisposed   to  disease. 
The  result  has  been  that  under  similar  favourable  cir- 
cumstances of  dark  and  moist  atmosphere  the   entire 
crop  Of  the  country  has  now  become  diseased.     Last 
year  the  disease  was  four  weeks  later  in  manifesting 
itself,  but  last  year  was  a  later  season  by  four  weeks 
than  this  ;  besides  that,  the  seed  used  this  year  was,  for 
the  causes  already  stated,  more  readily  affected.     The 
fact  that  the  disease  last  year  did  not  manifest  itself  on 
some  parts  of  a  farm,  while  other  parts  of  the  same 
farm   equally  exposed  to  sunlight,  did  not  escape,  may 
arise  fro  a  this :  that  those  parts  which  did  escape  (gene- 
rally mossy),  from  their  spongy  and  perhaps  antiseptic 
nature,  gave  a  drier  and  safer  bed  to  the  tuber,  which 
consequently  remained  sound,  and  the  stem  and  leaves 
continuing  green,  a  longer  time  was  given  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  carbon  on  the  subsequent  appearance  of  sun- 
But  even  in  the  most  favourable  positions  this  pro- 
cess appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  performed  ;  for 
tnis  year  neither  mnss-lands  northe  see'dfrom  moss-lands 
nave  escaped.     When  a  partial  failure  takes  place  in 
any  of  the  grain  crops,  the  extent  of  it  is  not  observed 
mi  the  crop  is  being  thrashed  out ;  but  in  the  case  of 
J-otatoes  the  universal  decay  of  the  haulm  causes  fore- 
bodings perhaps  needlessly  great.     Last  year  nearly 
nan  the  crop  was  saved,  and  this  year,  bad  though  ap- 
pearances are,  it  is  hoped  the  loss  will  not  be  total. 
£ext  year  the  Potato  will  be  still  more  predisposed  to 
ana  the  failure  will  be  still  greater  should  the 
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readily  affecting  the  produce  of  seed,  which  itself  was 
never  properly  matured.  And  this  predisposition  to 
disease  continued  till  a  succession  of  sunny  sessons  for 
a  time  altogether  dispelled  it.  The  early  part  of  this 
season  was  clear  and  sunny,  and  the  crop  of  early  Po- 
tatoes, then  ripening,  received  a  due  supply  of  carbon 
and  were  perfectly  sound.  But  the  dark  moist  weather 
which  preceded  the  general  appearance  of  the  disease 
on  the  later  crops,  occurred  at  the  time  when  sunlight 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  present  unfavourable  appearance  of  the  crop,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Potato  is  to  disappear  from  the 
vegetable  world,  but  on  the  contrary  we  are  entitled  to 
hope  that  a  succession  of  good  years  will  yet  restore  it 
to  Eound  and  healthy  vitality. 

Lime  has  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the 
disease,  but  the  following  facts  disprove  its  efficacy  : — 
One  field  of  Potatoes  on  this  farm  was  heavily  limed 
immediately  before  the  Potatoes  were  planted  ;  about 
an  acre  of  it  was  limed  after  the  shaws  were  a  foot  high. 
The  disease  appeared  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole 
field.  On  another  field  lime  had  been  applied  last  year, 
on  alternate  ridges,  one  ridge  receiving  about  three 
times  the  ordinary  dressing  (at  the  rate  of  300  bushels 
per  acre),  and  the  next  ridge  receiving  none.  The 
ridges  were  each  30  feet  wide,  and  12  Potato  drills  were 
planted  this  spring  on  each.  The  disease  manifested 
itself  a  week  earlier  on  the  limed  than  on  the  unlimed 
ridge,  and  the  greater  decay  of  the  shaw  on  the  limed 
ridge  continues  still  quite  evident  to  the  eye.  In  all 
these  instances  the  newly  cut  set  had  been  dusted  with 
quicklime  when  in  prepara  ion  for  planting.  Another 
part  of  the  field  was  planted  with  seed,  dipped,  when 
fresh  cut,  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
acid  to  80  of  water),  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  Professor  Johnston,  but  without  averting  the  disease. 
The  practical  conclusions  I  would  venture  to  draw 
are  these — 

1st.  That  after  the  stem  has  blackened  and  decayed, 
the  tubers  do  not  grow  larger,  and  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  raised  and  stored  ;  for  though  the  healthiest 
tubers  might  keep  equally  well  in  the  soil,  those  which 
are  predisposed  to  disease  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
when  left  in  it. 

2d.  That  cutting  off  the  haulnf  does  not  appear  in 
any  degree  to  prevent  the  disease,  whilst,  so  long  as  it 
remains  green,  the  haulm  is  of  essential  consequence  to 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  plant.  [Our  correspondent 
does  not  appear  to  have  tried  pulling  up.] 

3d.  That  the  soundest  seed  will  be  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained by  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground  during 
winter,  inasmuch  as  thereby  all  the  weakest  will  cer- 
tainly be  destroyed  and  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
left ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  advisable  to  leave  a  por- 
tion undug,  and  to  suffer  the  total  loss  of  the  partially 
diseased  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  soundest  tubers  for 
seed. 

4th.  That  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  or  seed 
seems  to  have  no  influence  in  averting  the  disease. 

When  the  Potato  is  taken,  up  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  it  be  properly  stored  ;  and  at  the  risk  of 
lengthening  out  a  letter  which  has  already  grown  too 
long,  I  beg  to  mention  a  method  which  I  adopted  last 
year  with  a  diseased  crop,  on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
with  perfect  success.  A  headland  of  the  Potato-field 
was  selected,  to  which  the  Potatoes  were  carted  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  ground  ;  they  were  there  piled  up 
to  a  point  beginning  with  a  base  of  3  ft.  in  width,  then 
carefully  thatched  over  with  drawn  straw  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches.  A  small  drain  about  6  ins.  deep  was  then 
dug  along  the  entire  length  of  both  sides  of  the  pit,  into 
which  the  rain  water  from  the  thatch  fell,  and  was  by- 
it  carried  away.  For  about  three  weeks  after  the  pit 
was  made  the  thatch  was  opened  at  intervals  of  three 
yards  all  along  the  sunny  side  of  the  pit,  on  fine  days, 
and  these  openings  were  carefully  closed  again  before 
night.  On  the  appearance  of  frost  the  whole  side  of 
the  pit  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  frost  wind  re- 
ceived a  further  covering  of  about  six  inches  more 
thatch.  This,  during  the  last  mild  season,  was  a  suf- 
ficient protection.  Early  in  spring  when  the  whole  pit 
was  overhauled,  the  Potatoes  were  in  excellent  preser- 
vation ;  the  diseased  ones  very  dry  and  firm,  and  the 
sound,  to  the  eye,  perfectly  so  ;  while  there  was  not 
beyond  the  average  of  former  years  of  completely  rotten 
Potatoes.  This  crop  was  raised  from  stiff  coarse  land, 
taken  up  in  drnpping  weather,  necessarily  with  much 
moist  clay  adher.ing  to  the  tubers,  it  was  pitted  as  it 
came  from  the  ground  without  picking  or  selection,  and 
after  being  pitted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
nothing  farther  was  done  till  spring.  In  this  manner  I 
kept  with  safety  from  200  to  300  tons  of  Potatoes.— 
James  Caird,  Baldnon,  Wigtonshire,  Aug.  17. 


domestic  point  of  view  more  valuable  than  the  pig,  an 
after  a  life  spent  in  quietude  and  contentment  in  a°spac 
of  ground  many  animals  would  pine  and  die  in,  hi 
whole  carcase,  even  those  portions  which  in  other  farr 
produce  are  thrown  away  or  thought  little  of,  are  ai 
rejoiced  in  as  luxuries,  and  then  his  jolly  sides  form  th 
finest  and  best  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  dwellings  of  : 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  land. 

There  is  in  the  economy  of  raising  and  feeding  pigs  i 
vast  improvement  required  in  practical  management 
The  usual  construction  of  the  sty  is  bad,  commonh, 
placed  so  as  to  fill  up  some  vacant  corner,  often  in  e 
situation  where  the  eaves  of  some  higher  buildings  drii 
into  it ;  this  with  imperfect  drainage  from  the  sty,  and 
the  dung  kept  for  days,  sometimes  weeks  inside  this 
place  of  confinement,  render  these  dens  anything  but 
what  the  animal  requires. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PIGS. 

There  is  probably  no  animal  so  much  libelled,  so 
unjustly  denounced  as  filthy,  so  preposterously  accused 
of  what  he  is  uot  guilty  of  as  the  Pig.  To  say  "  as 
drunk  as  a  pig,"  is  an  undeserved  stigma  upon  his 
character  for  temperance.  Is  there  alcohol  left  in  the 
brewer's  grains  after  the  smallest  of  the  small,  the 
table  and  the  la  men  table  have  been  extracted  there- 
from ?  As  to  his  proverbial  dirtiness,  look  into  his 
stye  and  see  if  his  habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  of  a 
superior  order  to  those  of  most  other  domestic  animals. 
To  he  as  "  stupid,"  as  «  ignorant,"  &c,  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  are  regularly 
perambulating  the  provinces  in  caravans  as  learned 
professors  for  enlightening  the  country  "  raws  "  at  fairs. 

To  speak  seriously,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  in  a 


The  above  sketch  shows,  in  section,  the  construction  of 
a  double  range  of  sties  under  one  roof,  with  an  opening 
down  the  middle  sufficiently  wide  for  abarrow  or  truck  con- 
taining  the  food,  litter,  &c,  to  pass  down  between.  The 
troughs  should  be  moveable  so  as  to  draw  through  into 
the  passage.  The  shed  part  being  the  resting  place, 
and  the  outer  space  being  made  upon  a  descent,  the  in- 
terior is  kept  perfectly  clean.  A  small  opening  in  the 
outer  wall  keeps  the  whole  in  the  nicest  order  with 
little  trouble  or  labour. 

It  is  the  management  of  breeding  that  is  most  de- 
fective, there  being  generally  no  system,  no  order  or 
regularity  attempted.  The  sow  is  put  to  the  boar  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  progeny  often  come  into 
the  world  untimely.  The  productions  of  this  animal 
might  be  regulated  with  periodical  exactness,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  stock,  and  advantageous  to 
the  feeder  and  breeder. 

Suppose  a  row  of  sties  like  the  above  sketch,  one 
sow  in  each,  for  they  should  be  constructed  small.  We 
will  begin  the  year  in  November.  The  boar  may  be 
put  to  each  sow  during  the  month  (probably  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  month),  the  period  of  gestation  will 
end  in  March,  early  in  the  month  ;  the  season  is  then 
favourable  for  the  growing  progeny.  After  an  interval 
of  1 0  weeks  (a  sufficient  space  of  time,  and  longer  than 
is  required  for  the  litter  to  get  away),  the  boar  is  again 
put  to  the  sow  at  the  end  of  May  ;  this  second  litter 
will  fall  in  the  next  September  (a  good  and  seasonable 
period ),  and  the  y-uog  get  away  the  following  Novem- 
ber, to  follow  out  the  sj  stern  for  another  year.  The 
advantages  here  are,  the  seasonable  periods  of  gesta- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  the  young  ;  the  uniformity  of 
coming  in  together  affording  a  saving  of  time  and  labour 
and  attendance.  The  food  should  be  prepared  for  the 
different  stages  of  the  sow's  requirements  ;  in  the  early 
part  of  her  time  Turnips,  Swedes,  grains,  &c,  for  the 
November  period  ;  and  green  Vetches,  or  any  odds  and 
ends  of  growing  produce,  for  May  and  some  following 
weeks.  More  generous  food  is  required  as  the  time  of 
farrowing  .approaches  ;  and  good  living,  such  as  Oat- 
meal, pollard,  &c,  when  the  young  require  nourish- 
ment. 

The  most  remarkable  contrast  between  this  animal 
and  the  sheep,  cow,  &c,  is  in  the  produce  of  its  young, 
for  while  the  latter  are  confined  to  one  or  two,  except 
in  rare  eases,  the  former  averages  when  full  grown  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve,  often  more.  If,  therefore, 
number  be  of  value,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this  animal 
is  very  superior  to  other  breeding  stock. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  hut  a  mistaken  notion  as  to 
the  profitable  advantage  of  the  system,  to  let  a  young 
sow  have  but  one  litter,  and  then  being  fattened  she  is 
of  the  s:.me  age  as  those  generally  killed  for  bacon,  and 
quite  equal  to  them  ;  this  is  true,  but  for  the  first  litter,  on 
account  of  her  age,  the_  produce  is  small  in  number ;  it 
is  only  upon  arriving  at  mature  age  that  the  prolific 
powers  of  this  creature  are  shown,  and  that  too  for  a 
series  of  years  ;  being  then  not  equal  in  quality  as 
bacon  to  a  younger  animal,  but  fully  making  up  for 
loss  in  quality  by  size. 

The  aptitude  to  fatten  is  a  marked  peculiarity  in  this 
branch  of  stock,  and  to  secure  its  speedy  and  effectual 
a*t  limnent,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  dry  lodging — the 
advantages  of  a  well-drained  sty  can  only  be  known 
from  practical  experience  ;  the  habit  of  the  animal,  in 
the  excrements  being  found  in  one  spot,  generally  the 
lowest  ground,  plainly  indicate  that  nature  intended  him 
to  be  cleanly  to  thrive,  and  thrive  he  will  to  a  degree 
under  such  circumstances  calculated  to  content  and 
delight  his  feeder. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  rural 
life  is  the  working  man's  care  of,  and  attention  to,  his 
pig  and  his  sty.  It  is  only  in  the  Irish  cabin  that  our 
hero  is  the  principal  member  in  the  family  circle,  and 
takes  his  meals  as  such  ;  with  the  English  cottager  he 
is  kept  in  his  proper  station  in  life,  and  with  consistent 
treatment.  To  keep  a  pig  is  to  this  man  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction to  arrive  at  in  his  sphere,  it  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  industrious   peasant  and  the  poor 
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ffXitLsa  heer  "g  influence  upon  the  inmates  of 
?L  cot  Le  circk  and  a  commanding  influence  in  h,s 
the  cottage  ™u  »  A  d      h       some  kind 

°™„C Meanto ove      he sty,  asks  how  the  pig  goes 

r-befove  any  "nquir.es  are  made  after  the  fan, i  y-the 

vTTi «fied    response   of  "  Why,  he's  thriving  "— dis- 

ly    a  fervency'  of  good  feeling  and  of  thankfu  ness 

S  mav  thy  hardy  sons  of  toil,  oh,  happy  England  I 

i»s  this  hue  revered  reward  of  their  honest  labours 

P°There      n  Toubrbnt  that  the  object  here  descanted 

upon  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  1«*>>*»»™Jffi 

cultural  affairs.      As  food  it  is  a  longer  relished  ai  tele 

™d  a  more  general  diet  in  this  country  than  any  other 

«  eat  up  the  hog."— S.  C,  Witney, 


He  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  field  of  15 
SSTwbtahV  had  drained,  and  the  manner £  doing 


THE  PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

[See  pages  505,  522,  526.] 
You  assert  that  land  can  be  permanently  raised  in 

onlTtS ^alPBtatae»entyi"an  clearly  prove.     In 
?he  first    lace,  then,  marling  is  always  in  a  certain  de 
^,,1  f,,l  in  its  results  ;  its  object  would  be,  m  the 
Snce~enln  to  change  tne  nature  of  the  soil 
Dv  the  addition  of  another  soil  to  the  extent  of 100  cubic 
vards  per  acre.     It  is  a  homely  saying,  «  That  you  can- 
not make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  net  her  can 
vou  make  sterile  land  permanently  fertile  by  the  add  - 
tk,n  rf  any  such  limited  amount  of  one  particular  soil 
Read  what  is  said  of  marling  in  the  work  on  »  British 
Husbandry,"  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useuil  Knowledge,  if  what  is  there  stated  had  been 
fresh  in  your  memory,  you  would  scarcely  have  brought 
forwa  id  such  an  instance  to  prove  any  genera    state- 
men as  the  expeiice   attending  so  heavy  a  work  must 
Ssarily  he  varied,  depending  on  position   and  many 
Xrtocai  circumstances.     But  admitting   hat  the  land 
could  be  marled  to  the  extent  of  100  cubic  yards  per 
acre  for  an  outlay  of  6/.  per  acre.     [It  should  have 
been  50*      The  cost  is  fid.  per  cubic  yard,  so  there  is 
10  per  cent,  for  you  at  once.     But  we  do  not  admit  the 
Justice  of  your  claim  to  10  per  cent.-ftat  would  be  ™- 
auirina  two  profits  on  your  money,  1st  the  5  bushels 
p^Tcre,  and2d,  the  extra  per  centage.]     I  ask  what 
man  would  be  satisfied  with  5  per  cent,  making  5*.  per 
Tcre  per  annum  on  his  capital  so  expended.     You  must 
suppose  such  expense  to  be  incurred  by   he  landowner  ; 
now  any  landowner  can  and  ought  to  make  10  per  cent, 
on  money  judiciously  expended  in  draining,  which  is 
donTat  a  cost  of  41.  per  acre  ;  you  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  draining  is  the  more  certain,  and  likely  to 
be  the  more  permanent  improvement;  yet   you   on  y 
allow  5  per  cent,  on  the  outly  for  marling,  which  is  to 
be  done  at  an  expence  of  10/.  per  acre  ;  to  make  it  a 
profitable  speculation  it  ought  to  show  a  probable  re- 
turn of  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  winch  would 
ma  e   he  interest  11.  per  acre  per  annum      I  just  men- 
ton  here  that,  supposing  the  land  to  be  marled,  and 
that  the  operation  was  successful  in  fertilising  the  soil, 
rioSd  also  bring  into  vegetation  additional  weeds  to 
be  kept   down,  additional   corn  to  be  cut,  harvested 
thrashed,  and  taken  to  market,  all  of  which  expencea 
you  have  again  overlooked.     The  other  instance  you 
Ita,  that  an  outlay  of  51.  in  manure  may  be  termed  a 
permanent  improvement,  if  it  be  followed  up  by  good 
cultivation,  is  too  vague  and  undefined  for  me  to  fol- 

10  AsUregards  the  doubt  I  expressed  whether  the  ave- 
rage increase  of  produce  to  be  expected  on  an  average 
of  years  to  compensate  for  the  expensive  operation  of 
draining,  and  the  employment  of  sufficient  capital  for 
the  estivation  of  the  soil,  would  exceed  5 .bushels  per 
acre  per  annum,  you  refer  me  to  <'C.  W.  H.'s"  account 
Sown  experience,  and  say  that  it  can  be  paralleled 
£  hundreds  of  cases.     Alas  1  for  the  present  state  of 
"gSural  statistics  ;  I  believe  it  is  too  true      I  must 
here  first  mention  that  the  dictum  of     C.  W.  H.,    that 
on  similar  land,  "  the  producer  of  30  bushels  can  afford 
to  seU  his  corn  1..  per  bushel  cheaper  than  the  pro- 
ducer  of  25   bushels   per   acre,   and   jog  home   from 
market  10/.  a  better  man,"  first  inspired  me  with  the 
derirftf  refuting  so  monstrous  an  «  arithmetical  para- 
do^"  and  brought  me  into  the  arena  of  controversy, 
where  I  appear  opposed  >o  "  C.  W.  H."         _ 

I  have  read  and  will  endeavour  to  epitomise  the  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  «C.  W  H  "  whicli .append 
in  your  Gazette  of  January  4,  1845.  He  first  states 
that,  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  redundancy  of  mois- 
ture from  excess  of  rain,  a  redundancy  of  unemp toyed 
labour  during  half,  and  a  redundancy  of  capital  tlie 
whoto  of  theg year' round;  which  would  lead  one  to 
Txpect  a  perfect  system  of  drainage  the  first  essential  of 
agriculture.  But  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  agr  cul- 
ture that  John  Bull's  cash  wanders  every  where,  seeking 
employment  at  per  5  cent.,  but  in  draining,  where  it  is 
an  ascertained  fact  that  10,  20,  30,  50  per  cent  »no 
uncommon  return;  nay,  a  single  crop  has  in  many 
cases  been  known  to  repay  the  whole  expenses,  and  two 
have  done  it  with  ordinary  frequency,  yet  the  incredu- 
lous John  Bull  will  not  trust  his  money  in  such     wet 


,-t.R  which  he  had  urameu,  <m^  >.>'~ .  .~ 

it  -l  by  ai  of  drainers,  pick-axe,  subsoil  plough,  spmt 
evel  deepening  of  brook  600  yards  in  length),  two 
ma  i  drains,  tiles  covered  with  Gorse  and  prumngso 
Larch,-&c„  the  field  is  satisfactorily  drained  at  a  cost 
of  «  as  nearly  as  possible  4  guineas  per  acre.  .Helens 
us  «  the  ridges  were  then  cast  down,  and  the  ctov  'mir', 
and  sand  from  the  cuttings  spread  oyer  thf  8ul'acf^a,9 
exposed  by  the  plough,  to  abide  the  winter  s  host. 
TnP  the  foLwing  spring  the  drag-harrows  and  clod- 
e\Ut  completed  tl!ewogrk  of  levellingniix^iigandp^ 

verising  ;  the  clay  and  marl  having  been  b.oken .down 
I  mostfo'powder  under  the  dry  exposure  to the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  requiring  only  the  addition  of  1  me  to 
make  a  valuable  dressing  and  refreshment >to  the  ori 
ginal  soil.     The  field  was  also  subso.led  across  m  part 
with  the  three-soled  subsoil  plough,  »™f">X™ 
Barrett  and  Co.     We  are  not  ye   abl e  to "•£?« 
act  acreable  increase  of  crop,  which  m .a  spi  ing  one 
Oats  and  Peas  ;  that  it  very  nearly  doubles  any  that  the 
field  ever  bore  before,  and  this  ...  spite  of  ' the  most  „n 
favourable  season  ever  remembered  tor  Lent  crops, wi 
Sard  and  the  testimony  of  ah  who  saw  the  tieto  in 
cropland  had  known  it  before,  will  amply .verify      Now 
in  all  this  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  skill ^and 
knowledge  put  into  practice  by      t.  W.  a. 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  capita  expended,  and  ,?  ^ 
most  unsatisfactory  state  in  which    "^W.H.     has 
left  matters  by  his  not  being  able  to  give  theeiact 
acreable  produce  of  his  crops  of  Oats  and Peas,  and  fte 
price  he  obtained  for  them,  without  which  t^  year  s 
account  cannot  be  balanced.     Of  the  expenses  incm  1  ed 
in  rendering  the  ground  fit  for  cropping,  1  can  foim 
ome  estima'te,  wlfen  he  tells  me  that  £«-£«*» 
expense  of  4/.  4s.  per  acre  in  draining     he  leve 


E^sss?ai^VE?aS-5Js 

™  retical  one.     A  person  unacquainted  with  thaw* 
facts  would  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  tor  a  l*bouiei 

•f    ff  *!,,«     1  <=,  perches  tor  Wheat,  20  perches  for  Po 

U«  A  Dorset  Labourer's"  remark  is  true,  how  does  he 
account  for  the  fact  that  mowers  can .  work  f on   three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  at    #- 
rest  of  about  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  daj,  and 
do  themselves  justice  ;  and  this,  too,  from  Monday  tin 


fight  work,  I  think.     In  fact,  it  is  well  known   hat  men 
cagn  work    and  do  their  employers  and  themselves  jus- 
tice tool  tor  16  hours  a  day,  if  it  is  required  of  them. 
tab.£ ^  times;  and  the  industrious  man  that .eultwat  s 
,is  allotment  well,  is  a  very  likely  man  to  »e  abtejj 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  for  he  can  attord 
himself  a  good  bit  of  bacon,  or  some  meat ,  with  h* 
bread,  instead  of  a  large  piece  o     bread   and la ^  very 
small  piece  of  meat.     And  as  to  the  culUvaton  of  the 
labourer's  mind,  it  is  very  eyiden     hat  thei.   w >* 
creat  many  evenings  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  wlncn 
fhere  "s  plenty  of  opportunity  for  him  to  amuse  and 
n  tructSmse'lf  witfbooks.  "when  the .evenings  are 
long  and  dark,  poor  people  are  not  very fond .4  ad<tag 
to  their  expenses  by  sitting  up  to  read  by  candle-hght 
of    his  however,  I  feel  persuaded,  that  the  man  who, 
a  ter  his  day'I  work,  is  enabled  by  his  industry  to  have 
a  good  .upper,  is  much  more  likely  to  take  »P J™  B'Me 
and  instruct  himself,  than  the  man  who,  from  want  ot 
full  employment,  has  very  often  to  finish  his  day  with 
only  half  a  meal.     Yon  never  see  a  man  with  an  empty 
stomach  sitting  still.-^  Northumpionstore  Labourer. 

Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labonrer.-JX  was  re- 
cently boasted  by  an  Oxfordshire  farmer    who  laid  a 
complaint  at  the  petty  "ssio"  against  onerf  h-s    a- 
bourers  for  leaving  serv  ce,  that  he  eon Id  ^  m»  »* 
8,.  a  week  who  had  a  wife   and  four  children  to  keel ^, 
and  that  if  he  paid  single  men  6S.  per  week,  «*»« 
well  as  8».  to  married  men.     Unhappily  among  some 
agriculturists  such  a  system  of  oppression  is ,  too .fre- 
quently  resorted  to   against   the   poor  labourer   who, 
powerless,  is  unable  to  withstand  it.     This  arises   I  ap- 
prehend, from  the  want  of  protection  to  insure  to 
w.ages"and  from  the  want  of  temporary  pecuniary -  aul 
which  if  afforded  would  act  as  a  counterpoise      In  the 
fatter  case  I  allude  to  what  are  denonltoated  char,  at,  e 
loan  funds  in  connection  with  savings'  lv-.nks.  In  former 
communications  of  mine  it  has  been  shown  how  savings 
banks  can  be  made  to  produce  an  equalising  and  ele- 
vatin-  power  on  the  wages  of  labour  among  our  mdus- 
SpPop7atU     ButSas  it  would  ^  preposterous   o 
assume  that  all  are  able  to  save,  I  propose  lo  consider 

very  applicable  text  to  this  subject  and  will  enable 
every  one  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  aftaus  of 
the  poor  to  recal  to  mind  numerous  instances  illustra- 
tive of "  How  of  ten  is  the  hard-toiling  labourer  not 
obUged  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  paymaster  1_  Or  what 
difficulty  does  he  not  often  experience  in  buying  a  pig  1 

self  the  other  members  of  Ins  family,  or  his  relatives 

Zd.  These  benevolent  societies  wherever  they  have 
been  already  established  have  been  attended  with  he 
Neatest  success.  I  think  the  advantages  of  tne  plan 
arrtoo  obvious  to  require  further  pointing  out  The 
Liverpool  Savings'  Bank  has,  I  believe,  taken  a  prom*, 
nent  lead  ;  granting  loans  from  its  surplus  deposits  to 
the  needy  ( while  rejecting  the  less  deserving  applicants) 
at  a  nonfinal  rate  of  interest ;  but  unfortunately,  for  the 
ge,"doption  of  the  plan  by  savings' banks  he« ,» 
no  legislative  enactment  in  connection  with  tl  ew  mto 

the  outset  of  the  more  influential  and  wealthy  residents 
our  parses  and  other  rural  districts      I  hope  the 
.    r      „      ,.  , ._.!.„„    „v,avitnhle  loa 


expense  ot  it.  is.  per  acre  iu  u  «"'-6  >  —  -"  „„„:„„_ 
down  the  ridges,  and  spread  the  soil  from  the  cuttmgs 
over  the  surface  top  dressed  with  lime,  ^ou-ploughed 
across,  all  of  whicli  are  -P-ire  op—  andj  will 

Ltng6  rem  ^  crop  fwh^ne.-|es  not  lead  me  to 
Sppie  was  first-rate,  for  he  says  the .season i  wa« ■*■ ost 
unlavourable,  and  the  crop  not  so  good  on  the >  "W8 
in  the  furrows),  Is.  per  bushel  cheaper  than  his  neig  i 

the  extra  produce  obtained.     To  this  conclusion  1  stm 
adiiere    aifd  at  some  future  time  I  may  endeavou^to 
show  that  there  is  a  natural  ^^/LlihS- 
turist  deals  with  nature,  the  manufacturer  with  ait. 
G.  R.  W.,  August  19. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Allotment  System.-^  you  think  the  fol lowing £*£b *a 

-«n  ■^Sn®taM?  r/^duceaCn^ 
SreTark  Ar  anfohe  on  the  point  of  letting 
allotments  should  be  dissuaded  from  doing  so  on  account 
of  the  observations  made  by  "  A  Dorset  Labourer 
in  voui  Paper  of  May  30.  I  know  there  are  cases 
where  land  is  let  to  poor  people  at  Is.  per  perch,  but 
hey  are  very  scarce  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  where  you 
£S   with  one  acre   let  at  that  pnee,   you  ^1  find 

^"v-sts  "Supposing  afloments  are  let  at  the 
same  pricefs' thefts  adjoining,  are  they  the  great 
btesin  "which  some  would  make  them  out  ?"  My  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  poor  people  do  consider  them  a 


in  our  pansl.ee ;»-     ebaritable  loan  societies  in 

when  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  will  be  ex 
tended  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  -J.  H 

Wheat  in  Shropshire.-*  have  read  your f  repol t  ot 

Aai  I  certlly  think;  from  what  I  ha« .seen    tha 
there  will  not  be  an  average  yield.     The ^  see£  ot 
year  gave  a  thin-bladed ,  phint  Ml  of  ^hke^  ^ 
math  drawn  up.     Had  the re   nee.  .  than 

this  winter  as  in  the  previous  one,  1   be  '^e 

"M  lanndmthere  s  an  entire  deficiency  of  grain  from 
^  poii  downwards  tor  one-fourth  or  even  one-thu-d 
of  the  ear-it  being,  so  far,  nothing  but  chaft-C.  C. 

ofs^r^a^s^= 

anfplanted'  on  a  ^P^Ke^ 
So^Wftl  £  fisWra,-  etched 


r»?2,'g,        pnfS  ln  Covent-garden   market.  ,   , 

eaedintreSTf\rSeed;?n1d  have  0Q,V  found  two  dE 
eased  m  those  I  have  tried,  though  some  of  the  haulm 

had  dropped  prematurely;  but  ou  examining  the  rooT 
old  f  fi  ■  W6re  notJ°u°hed,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
old  set  having  gone  off  with  dry  rot  so  as  not  t„  L 

t?L  L  I  beheV,e  that  wherever  the  old  set  sroes  off 
with  the  wet  rot,  the  stalk  and  leaves  will  go^J^t 
year.     But  if  we  get  no  more  rain  until  the  Potatoes 

of  the  old  set.  I  consider  thaf  the  Potato?  *"  ^ 
less  tainted  from  last  year -and  it  wiM  "      °re,°r 

selection  of  seed  I  from  IV  ?  j  require  careful 
dry  seasons  for  tj  o ■  ffiree^a  °)  t*?^  S<f>  and 
tone  to  the  Potato  •  for  vhilf^      rf.store ,a  healthy 

has  been  said  that  snlt  ;=  „   ..      ur 
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storing.     It  has  bTenTaTthT    "J?-  J:'0tatoes  wet   for 

so  badly'  as  other  sor?stft  ""  *5e  disease'  but  not 
very  badly  ffiS* fast  "y  °° !!  J?  ££  T^""" 
West  Kent,  August  1%        yS!a— A   T^<">t  Farmer, 

^g^Z^Vr^iT*  l  ha-  finked 
a  fact  which'l  thinf  you  wm  d  ha8/UM"'*e«  »e  with 
main  unnoticed      On  th?  =  6m  t0°,  strikinS  to  re- 

year,  it  was  he  first  imnTsearaD<Ve  "1°*  disease  )ast 
others,    that   the    „t3poL°f  DWdIey,  and 

but  two  short ~Ke^-  V"?  Planted 
sounded  so  loudly  in  tjfJ  \     •    t,ocsln  of  ^arm  was 

with  becoming  mTdes°y  I  atlLT'rri  ?—"*  that 
to  so  highaLuthority  n„t  i3  6ided  due  Terence 
own  purpose,  but  warning  ™  onIy Resisting  from  my 
effect  I  tnou"lH  the  Lny-neighb,°UrS  to  the  san/e 
strong,  that,  ha!  I  ~t77^  F^  ^  S0 
have  dug  the  land  a|aS  placed  it  W  *rZbab*> 
amount  of  risk  beineso "slight  n^.i  resh  ;  but  the 
ally,  but  hopelessly  S  Now  0n  rV  ?  ""T  exPer™ent- 
imaglne  the  surprise  of   ?l'n        aiS'^g  tliese>  vou  may 

trace  of  disease  can  hV  d;=  P/oduce  in  which  any 

as  healthy  and  cleans  sdnrered;a!1  have  Pr°ved 
myself  incredulous  T  £  P  ^ Wa8  ever  seeD-  Bein» 
most  scrupulous  a?'entionVwhfria1d  them  with  the 
as  the  whole  produce  fcTSS °h  fC0,uId  easily  be  done, 
CB^  £,"„ *£  0^aC^  Sb0;s  °f  half  a  bushel.-C: 
Appearance  nf  ih„  n     '    ■     £  HerefW(ish%re. 

Wheat— Estremely  well  har   •         „«     „ 

•vested,   qualit/very  fine' ;         m"e,~;GrassJ  and    feed   is 

produce  barel/ana/erage,'  i  HlI™,Ch„sf(rcd 

A  fair  crop  of  straw,  very  I  J^,S?at  cr°P'  an<l  well- 

bright  and  good  J    n     secured 

Oais-a  light  crop  .Cloves    (Second  crop,  or  for 

BAMEr-Belowan  average  crop  ™,i  )iT.V<;r*  '$'  crop! 

HASHES?  DOt  flae       I         seDedbUl  hWe  P"SPe«  * 

^-Deficient,  ana°m  many    S,™°"  "Sd  *"««»  ^ub. 
__    instances  a  f„;i —        *"■»  zee— *  ery  partial  and  hv 


no  means  tine 

White  Tcenips  and  Cabbages 
~A>m°st  a  failure,  and  de- 
pendant  on  the  autumn 

PoTATOEs-Not  good,  and  the 

ssssc p,aces 


— — -m,,   emu    J 

instances  a  failure 
Mcstabd  (Brown  and  White) 
-oPar  below  an  average 

GBls7EXAremClTaeficient 

_ .  Sreat  crop  where 

mown,   but  owingP  to  the 

long-continueddrSughtthe  I 

JefferyMayn,  Rayleigh,  Aug.,21. 

Premature  Deem  in  Wa„   .      % 

qoiry  in  yom    £eader  r^f  ~JU  aDSWer  {o  the  in- 

Wheat  dying  away  nrei  t^,  7'.as  to  tbe  cause  of 

^ate,Ibegtooffe7thPeS.     rel3,fm  the  mann"   i'™ 

within  m/obseS/anr^ett38  T^  C°me 

land  will  not  bear  so  freonent  ,  P- ™Ve  to  me  that 

was  mentioned  to  be  the  m-,r  t?  1'epet,t1!on  ol  Wheat  as 

stanced  :-Prior  to mv„  plac  ,ce  ,on  the  farm  you  in. 

«  was  fcn„X  ^"wS^W  Ym^I  Farm 

from  want  of  drain aee S I  rL"?  .lntelhS^t  owner,  and 

to  the  growth  of  Clover  or  SSJ"*  ^?  then  Uns"ited 

cropping  to  roots  Gate  R,„  '  a"d  he  confiDed  bis 

and  Whit-fr^ S^  k6h  ^Ca'  Sft*  Tar6S 

He  purchased  lately  mannrl3,,    it    -after  the  rootS- 

arable  land  the  d!nJ  (ZTl'uT'  beS!de3'  USed  ontl.e 

stud,  and  from  30  to  iOhmJ    ^  raC'Dg  and  hun^S 

growth  of  hi8  Wheat  lb?,d     "f8'  S0  that  tbe  winter 

•^d  that  soon  after  tbl  WW y8l"nrian^bn'  Z  n<>- 

serawled  or  root-fallen ,    a^d '    tTV?  "?  ft  became 

^wers;  the  ears  Tmperfec       fi nl  ^^  °r  USht 

anceswere  as  descrEty   3     "p' a°d  the  aPPear' 

was  ascribed  to  causes  r.,p1,3       ^°T  £0me  tim«  this 

consequence   of  «—•■..     as  the  want  of  lime   the 

«*   l?ke;  "but"  suce^lte'4,116  ^  «>«^»d 

cropping,  that  is  to  say  i„£  5      T^    the    ™r3e  of 

^?d  Clover,  i„to  tl    Z\ %£ ^f  ^US  w  Peas-  a"d 

Wheat  stands  perfect*     Td'      ''"e  rot  suffered ;  my 

evil  to  want  of  Strength  in  the^    hesit?t6  t0  ascHb«  the 

repetition  of  the  crop8 ;  and  had  lT'S/r°m  to°  h^e^ 

thts  summer,  which  I  had  not   r    ,    ^J1?3'  doubt  befo^ 

for  a  field  of  Wheat  of  M1ne  fh£  HVe  Doue  now- 

ttus  V(?ar,  on  part  of  which 


and  hence  it  U  t,^  t-i?l Dtretu™  to  it  is  desirab  e  ; 
more  Ts lost  by  tl.t  d  °?  Ietma  dimimshes  :  and 
imagm  d.-k^biSad?Pe"Ie?Ce  °\  Wheat  than  is 
August  12.  "'  SP"n3-P^rk,  near  Croydon, 

derlrtrblThe^^'ofthn-^34"-  ma^   be    «»* 

■»uectttragrfc«lofeti^ry?.e  appointed  t0 

finding  individuals  occurs  tW  J.  6n  ^  UeCessity  of 
found,0  and  such  ^,5^7  »»»««/  "e 
papers  upon  the  appearance  of  iL  gal'd  your 

first  and  simplest  stent  tbft  i  tbe,croPs  as  one  of  the 
a  proper  5^  my  hurntlfo^  ^f  made  in 
viduals  who  have  suppled  that ^*ET?  'h?Se  fdi" 
papers,  are  probably  thf  very  individnT  \m  th°Se 
to  undertake  part  of  the  wort  T.?^-™-03'  caPa,jIe 
of  the  different  hundred   .,  ' the  h,gh  co°stables 

together,  an^eaS^and  Swtfd  1  "d  ^ 
upon  means  for  colleptir,^  rt  y    ,  soon  decide 

the  nation  «™ASS^±„?gIleultnnl1  Statistics  of 
next  week;  letufseeit  Td T  S  "I  SOme  ^stance 
Plan.  The'  highTonstabfe f^, £=  ™*>™  " 
that  are  constantly  in  the  comnanv  of  T         .     y  men 

Ml  of  flies  ;  the  outsideTf  tt  1    °P7aS  ,decaved  a°d 

5*i*5#J5aSS"srt"5 

tad  to  (CSS  I  ™ 3 ""J!*"  "'  to  crop  I., 

p.™.i«,KSda  iSSTTa!-  * *■«-*»• 

down.     This  i^  used  in  rt',0fc0urse'  weI1  beaten 

satisfactory  had  the  cask  I  used  teer fair    ;,l       k T" 
was  not,  having  been  merrivVii     ■.        ,S  *'  wblch  ll 

Std^^f^SlS 

1>  in-  ^fdian  C1rn'  braised-  a'  1*  Per  lb  fw 

■1^  lbs.  of  hay,  chopped     ..        ..  '"    ^ 


[Aug.  29, 


steep  ;  indeed    tn»  .  '  but  the  last  is  ver 

are  at'an  anft  of "]S?*5  PT,4  of  ffiv  "illy  pasture 
has  land  slopin/ 20  or  4n°d  ^  ou%fancy  that  h, 
assure  him  thatft ;.  degrees,  as  I  did,  let  n. 

latter  ;  and  wou Id  hoof  ^T  eaSe  ■"  he  haS  §ot  th' 
fagra^g  upont  How  Sfr  B^ ^  but  the  ^ 
there  is  land  on  the  rZLi  ■'  Banfield  can  say  tha> 
with  an  ox  and  *L  PWI  °r?  3°°  or„60O^u!t>vated 
have  counted  fijg 'tbe  zeni'h"  ^  '  ;  "  ""  mUS' 
";John  Halliday"  observes  ,^  ■l°la  corresPondent 
had,  the  ox  and"  light % luKuld  stmT!  "  he  eTe.D 
pice.   Enough,  however  of  thi,  o,«  f         ,,  0n  a  Precl- 

»  MS  ?h!  S"'» '" »~"";.  ff™"*s 

spondent  observes  theywmhC'd  '  aS4  3'°Dr  COrre- 
and  walk  off  as  f*-??         Jn  ?,a  dav  or  two  m  either, 

the  course  of  time  b?  *  But  "  the  wire™™  ™ 
a  beetrtery  bSTST1?  ^ged  fly'  or  ratller 
only  that  tL  I-?  ?rge  fl^  l4  is  then,  and  then 
agreeable  01fn  *  MuStard  or  sodaash  is  dis- 
wireTorn,  Tf  y  Way  ser™eable  to  keep  off  the 
of  white  MustL3d0Ur/0rrfp0Ddentwm  takefhe  flour 
over  hi ^  ground  duri^";Th'  OT  Eea7^ds,  and  strew  it 

SntSWwff^?e«-ot 

fiies.-^.fi^C"3  °r  latller   th£   bUtter' 
spe^er^STon  SffS  «  °f  «-  » 

The  Potatoes    fsTo„nCe  ""d  *?*^"-  this'island. 

the  result  oHh    C°ndi-i0n:     X  fear>  howeve^although 
cookmg  L     '  od  ^t*1-:!1  °D  ^th  aS  t0  aPP«arance  and 

out  a  new  importation  from  South  America  the  VmlZ. 


o    o    ossoci*.    as 


This  is   independent    of   the     straw     „•>,•  l  IM'      , 
balanced  by  tL  value  of  the  manure      It     Ch  *?  be 

of  Oats  as  the  food  of  horses      I  will  n",/  place 

r:ad7rs.th^e1s?anfehrr-r 

^  Craven,  with^t^^S^mou^ 


farming  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  '    F^Z™1'  "S  a  Par' Where 
road  soil  is  wasted   ,1P1!  ^m-yard  manure  and 

1  cannot  be  bough  ,andIimi  cST*  S'f Ie  dUng 
and  mixed  with  earth  brou»b? "  I  g,-eat  eXpense 
fields,  is  the  only  drlssing"  bt^l  t°o"  •*  thi/fd  °f  -^ 
neeheent  wav      n™       s  'uuu0m  o; ,  tins  is  done  in  a 

stroyinw    these    wPpd=     j,       •     S  AtLention  to  de- 

stores  whicrencumto^'^d0'  7TI"?g  aW,a3-  the 
the  lime,  has  produced  crons  tl  '  «  U'mg  Salt  whh 
far  exce'ed  inabundance  ^v  of"  tbree.>,ears  -hich 
have  used  salt  ;„  ,i7ni      ■  J      f  mv  neighbours'.     I 

but  ,i ,™,  ,„  ,be]to,.  ,tttrlUr;»  «J^ 


35—1846.]     

days  turn  it  andtaniTit,  and  when  wanted  for  dressing 
it  will  prove  a  thousand  times  stronger  and  better  ma- 
nure, at  half  the  expense  of  what  our  farmers  prepare. 
We  are  now  cutting  a  field  of  Wheat  finer  than  any  in 
the  parish,  and  I  attribute  it  to  this  dressing  used  two 
years  ago  for  Barley,  and  after  the  Potatoes  last  au- 
tumn a  covering  of  lime  spread  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  had  reduced  it  to  a  powder 
—and  sown  with  salt  broadcast  (6  hogsheads  of  lime 
14  cwt.  of  salt  to  the  acre),  and  iustantly  ploughed  in. 
I  did  this  as  soon  as  the  Potato  crop  was  removed,  with 
a  view  to  destroying  any  infection  from  that  disease, 
from  which  we  suffered,  "though  not  badly.— C.  W. 

English  Agricultural  Society.— Would  it  not  be  de- 
sirable for  the  English  Agricultural  Society  to  offer  a 
premium  for  the  best  report  on  new  rotations  of  crop- 
ping, which  will  become  necessary  in  the  event  of  the 
Potato  disease  being  a  permanent  scourge  ?  Being  a 
director  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  I  mean  to 
bring  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  my  co-directors. 
— J°S.  M.  
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Farmers'  Clubs. 

Darlington,  August  17  :   The  Crops  to  which  Farm- 
yard Manure  can  be  most  heneficic'.ly  applied,  ivith  the 
best  limes,  and  modes  of  application,— ■Mr.  Walton  in- 
troduced the  subject.     He  ziXd  :— Farm-yard  manure 
Vs  verv  frequentl"  applied  to  the  fallow  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Wheat,  and  the  following  crops,  but  not 
always  successfully,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  has  doue  harm  to  the  Wheat  crop.  (Several 
voices  "No,  no.")     I  have  no  doubt  but  that  manuring 
with  farm-yard  manure  is  generally  beneficial  to  the 
Wheat  crop,  but  one  of  the  main  questions  is,  how,  and 
when  to  apply  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.     In  these 
times,  when  we  have  portable  manures,  generally  mis- 
called by  the  name  of  artificial  manures,  which  act  not 
only  as  a  stimulant,  but  which  really  continue  to  benefit 
the  succeeding  crops  ;  this  ssts  us  quite  at  liberty  to 
to  apply  the  farm- yard  and  home  manufactured  manure 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  provided  tbat 
we  know  to  what  purpose  we  can  apply  it  most  bene- 
ficially ;  for  my  impression  is,  that  when  disappoint- 
ment arises  from  the  results  of  its  application,  that  it 
may  not  have  been  applied  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 
I  have  known  the  Wheat  crop  fail  when  the  manure 
has,  I  fancy,  been  applied  too  late  in  the  autumn,  or 
just  previous  to  the   land   receiving  the  seed  furrow 
plou»hin<*;  by  this  means,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
manure  does  not  get  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  soil  so 
as  to  benefit  the  Wheat  crop  to  the  extent  it  might 
have  done;  in  such  a  case,  it  seems  that  the  plants  at 
first'  seize  hold   of,  and   luxuriate   in   portions   of  the 
manure  near  the  surface,  but   afterwards,  when   the 
roots  strike  down  to  a  greater  depth,  and  spread  to  a 
greater  breadth  in  the  soil,  then  the  plants  turn  sickly 
on  the  roots  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  is 
not  intermixed  or  impregnated  with  the  manure,  and  at 
harvest  it  turns  out  a  poor  light  crop.     Now,  I  think  it 
a  better  method  to  apply  the  manure  to  fallow  land 
for  Wheat  as  earlv  as  possible,  say  in  the  spring  or 
early    part    of    summer,   in   order    that   it  may    get 
thoroughly  intermixed  with  the  soil,  and  by  this  means 
the  crop  will  receive  a  regular  supply  from  the  manure 
all  through  its  growth  ;  by  adopting  this  method,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  farm-yard  manure  may  be  as  bene- 
ficially appUed  to  the  Wheat  crop  as  in  any  other  way. 
In  applying  farm-yard  manure  to  Grass  land,  I  conceive 
that   it   should   be   pretty   well   rotten  ;  but  I  should 
rather  apply  the  artificial  or  portable  manures,  wkich 
would  more  easily  get  access  to  the  roots  of  the  Grass 
Mr.  Pearson  said,  that  he  rather  differed  m  opinion  with 
the  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  best  time  for  applying 
farm-yard  manure  to  the  fallow  land,  for  he  thought 
that  the  land  should  not  have  more  than  two  ploughings 
after  the  manure  was  applied,  previous  to  sowing  the 
Wheat ;  but  he  was  hot  quite  sure  that  it  was  best  to 
apply  it  to  the  fallow  for  the  Wheat  crop  in  every  case  ; 
for,  in  some  instances,  it  might  answer  better  to  apply 
it  to  the  Clover  lea,  where  it  was  to  plough  in  for  a 
crop  of  Oats.  He,  however,  on  a  clay  land  farm,  thought 
it  was  bad  policy  to  use  the  farm-yard  manure  for  Tur- 
nips, as   he   had  found  that  superphosphate   of   lime 
answered  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  rearing  Tur- 
nips upon  this  description  of  land,  and  by  this  means 
the  farm-yard  manure  was  available  for  the  other  crops. 
Mr    Phillips,  professor  of  chemistry,  said,  that  if  the 
ammonia  were  fixed   in  the  manure  previous  to  ap- 
plying,  it   would    lessen    the    danger    (either    in    an 
early    or    a    late    application    of  farm- yard    manure 
to   the  fallow)    of  the   ammonia  escaping    by  evapo- 
ration, or   of  being   washed  out  by  the  rains  ;   and, 
considering  that  it  could  be  so  easily  and  so  cheaply 
done,  it  ought  never  to  be  neglected,   1  lb.  of  diluted 
vitriol,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  one  penny,  being 
sufficient  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  a  cubic  yard  of  dung. 
He  also  believed  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  quite  right  m  his 
remarks  as  to  the  superphosphate  of  lime  answering 
well  on  clay  soils  for  the  Turnip  crop,  for  potash,  winch 
was   so  requisite  a  constituent   to   the   growth  of  the 
Turnip,  was  generally  present  in  much  greater  abun- 
dance in  clay  soils  than  in  the  better  descriptions  of 
Turnip  soils.     But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  al- 
though the  superphosphate  of  lime  answers  well  as  a 
manure  upon  the  Turnip  crop  upon  clay  land,  yet  it 
will  be  requisite  occasionally  to  apply,  during  the  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  other  descriptions  of  manure,  else  you 
will  impoverish  the  land,  because  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  does  not  contain  all  the  necessary  ingredients  that 
constitute  the  food  of  every  kind  of  crop.— Mr.  Dixon, 


the  secretary,  said  that  he  rather  advocated  applying 
manure  to  the  fallows  for  Wheat  at  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  he  having  in  a  droughty  season  or  two  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects  from  excessive  evaporation,  when 
the  manure  was  applied  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
and  exposed  to  the  tun  in  working  the  >.laud  through 
the  season,  when  compared  with  that  which  was  applied 
immediately  before  seed  time  in  other  parts  oi  the  same 
farm  in  the  same  years  ;  the  crops  succeeded  much 
better  on  the  land  manured  in  the  autumn  than  the 
other  part  manured  in  the  early  part  of  summer.— Mr. 
Pilkin"tou  believed  that  upon  the  whole  the  latter  part 
of  summer  was  preferable  to  the  early  part  for  app  y- 
ing  manure  to  fallows  for  the  Wheat  crop  ;  he  also 
spoke  of  the  impropriety  of  applying  manure  in  the 
early  part  of  summer  on  fallow  before  they  were  tho- 
roughly cleared  of  root  weeds.  No  definite  resolutions 
were  passed.  _^__ 

Farm  Memoranda. 

Tiptree-hall  Farm.— (Continued  from  page  574.) 
—Mr.  Mechi's  land,  including  some  that  he  hires,  con- 
sists of  170  acres,  landlord's  measure,  which  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  cropped  in  the  following  manuer:— 

Acves. 

Wheat         25 

Beans  "g 

Clover  6 

Tares  (cleared  off)  „ 

Rye  ditto         ,S 

Swedes         5 

Potatoes      R 

Mangold  Wuvzel -        ••        •'■      ? 

Eye-grass * 

Pasture        „ 

Lucerne 

Green  Rye  (succeeded  by  Swedes) * 

Mustard,  and  seeds,  to  plough  in      ..        •  •        •  • 
Winter  Tares,  followed    by  Cabbages,   Turnips, 
and  Mustard  for  green  food  . .        . .        ;  •        ■  ■  „,,       . 
Mr.  Mechi  proposes  to  have  half  his  land  in  W  heat 
every  year.     He  grows  no  Oats,  of  which  he  calculates 
that  he  should  more  than  lose  in  price  that  which  he 
would  gain  in   bulk,  in  comparison  with  Wheat,     lhe 
80  acres  of  Wheat  have  cost  on  an  average  1/.  per  acre 
for  manure,  being  dressed  with  from  2  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  of 
Ichaboe  guano.     In  addition  to  this  a  sack  of  salt  is 
applied  per  acre  to  the  lighter  of  the  fields. 

In  the  spring  the  Wheats  are  thoroughly  hoed  by 
Garrett's  horse- hoe,  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses, 
which  penetrates  the  soil  from  3  to  4  inches  deep,  and 
is  done  at  half  the  cost  of  hand-hoeing.  The  hand-hoe 
is  never  used  excepting  between  the  plants.  On  the 
lighter  soils  the  Wheat  is  twice  rolled  in  the  spring, 
with  Ciosskill'a  clod-crusher,  which  effectually  destroys 
the  wire-worm,  and  prevents  the  Wheat  from  being 
laid.  17  acres  oE  the  best  Wheat  on  the  farm  have 
bem  partly  dibbled  by  Newberry's  dibbling  machine, 
anl  partly  dropped  by  Bentall's  dropper,  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown  being  rather  more  than  34  pecks. 
The  remaiuder  of  the  land  has  had  put  in  from  five 
to  nine  pecks  per  acre.  These  pieces  of  Wheat  were 
admired  bv  everybody,  being  fine  in  the  straw,  and  in 
the  ear,  and  promising  a  very  heavy  yield. 

As  respects  the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  the  depu- 
tation had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  pieces  sown  with 
various  quantities,  and  comparing  them  with  each 
other.  The  decided  opinion  was  that  the  crop  was 
no  where  better  than  where  one  bushel  of  seed  had 
been  put  in  per  acre,  at  about  one  foot  in  the  row.  In 
pieces  lying  side  by  side,  one  the  produce  of  one  bushel, 
and  the  next  the  produce  of  two  bushels  of  seed,  the 
preference  was  generally  given  to  the  piece  sown  with 
one  bushel.  An  opportunity  was  also  given  of  com- 
paring the  effects  of  Bentall's  dropper  with  Newberry  s 
dibbler  from  the  same  quantity  of  seed.  The  verdict 
was  in  favour  of  the  dropper  as  to  yield,  the  ear  being 
rather  finer;  but  it  was  considered  that  this  supe- 
riority was  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for  not  being 
able  to  cultivate  between  the  rows,  which  could  be  done 
after  the  dibbler.  Two  stitches  had  been  dibbled  in 
with  2A  pecks  of  seed,  but  this  was  not  deemed  worthy 
of  recommendation,  because  although  the  ears  were 
exceedingly  fine  and  the  plant  had  tillered  greatly,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  cut  till  probably  a  fortnight  later 
than  the  other.  .    , 

A  curious  instance  of  the  capability  of  a  bushel  ot 
seed  to  tiller  sufficiently  to  cover  rich  land,  was  observ- 
able in  the  piece  of  Wheat  on  the  drained  bog,  which, 
although  it  had  been  flagged  three  times  to  check  its 
luxuriance,  was  yet  partially  laid.     Another  portion  of 
the   Wheat  on   this   bog  had   been   drilled  with   two 
bushels  of  seed,  but  this  portion  was  entirely  laid,  the 
quantity  of  seed  being  evidently  too  much.     Mr.  Mechi 
is  of  opinion  that  three  pecks  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  this  bog,  as  many  as  70  stems  having  been 
counted  from  one  dibble-hole.     He  had  also  rolled  his 
piece  of  Wheat  three  times  in  dry  weather  in  the  spring, 
with  the  clod-crusher,  to  consolidate  the  loose  earth  and 
destroy  the  wire-worm.     Mr.  Mechi  believes  that  all 
the  bogs  of  Ireland  might  be  profitably  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  the  means  he  has  taken  to  reclaim  this. 
Mr.  Mechi  attributes  the  luxuriance  of  his  crops,  after 
draining   and   subsoil    ploughing,  to    his    economical 
management  of  manures,  of  the  liquid  portion  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lose  any  from  his  farmstead. 
His  litter,  being  cut  into  chaff,  absorbs  the  urine,     lhe 
manure  can  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  land  within 
three  weeks   of   being    put   into    the    dung  pit.      He 
showed  the  deputation  a  field  of  Wheat,  which  had 
borne  Wheat  last  year,  but  which  had  been  well  supplied 
with  liquid  manure  in  the  spring.     The  yield  promised 
at   least   an  average  crop,  but  the  deputation  are  of 
opinion  that  this  course  cannot  be  successfully  followed 


Mr.  Mechi  attributes  the  very  superior  cleanliness  of 
his  land  to  his  subsoil  ploughing,  which  he  says  eradi- 
cates many  deep  rooted  weeds,  which  would,  after  shal- 
low ploughing,  throw  up  new  shoots.  All  Mr.  Mechi's 
Wheat  is  bagged.  His  Clover  is  drilled  in  after  his 
Wheat  has  been  hoed.  His  root  crops  and  green  crops 
looked  exceedingly  well,  and  promised  heavy  crops. 
These  are  all  drawn  and  consumed  in  the  yards,  either 
cleaned  with  cut  straw  for  pigs,  the  dung  of  which  Mr. 
Mechi  prizes  very  highly  ;  or  by  sheep,  with  the  oil- 
cake, which  is  bought  with  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
Beans.  In  preparing  for  his  root  crop,  Mr.  Mechi 
ploughs  9  inches  deep  with  Bentall's  or  Ransome's  iron 
plough.  This  is  followed  by  Smith's  subsoil  plough, 
which  goes  14  inches  deeper.  Drag  harrows,  with 
1 6-inch  tines,  Crosskill's  clod-crusher,  sad  the  scarifier, 
completely  pulverise  the  soil,  and  move  it  to  a  great 
der>t!i.  The  deputation  would  venture  to  recommend 
to' Mr.  Mechi  a  light  specimen  of  the  much-abused 
Kentish  plough,  which  would  cover  his  manure  for  his 
Turnips  better  than  the  plough  which  they  saw  in  use. 

Mr.  Mechi  is  cautious  uever  to  work  his  land  in  wet 
weather.  Mr.  Mechi  always  scarifies  his  stubbles  ; 
and  his  Beans  are  generally  sown  with  a  mixture  of  one 
quart  of  Mustard,  and  two  quarts  of  Rape  per  acre, 
harrowed  in,  to  keep  the  land  covered.  This  is  ploughed 
in  green,  for  Wheat.  Mr.  Mechi  manures  for  his  Tur- 
nips with  sulphuric  acid  and  bones.  The  subsoil  plough 
is  also  run  down  between  the  rows  of  his  Mangold 
Wurzel. 

The  deputation  attribute  Mr.  Mechi's  luxuriant  crops, 
on  a  poor  soil,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  un- 
doubtedly is,  to  deep  thorough  draining  ;  subsoil  ing  ; 
the  peculiar  richness  of  his  manure  ;  his  frequent  cul- 
tivation between  the  rows  ;  and  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Davis)  avoiding  to  put  more  seed  into  the  ground  than 
its  productive  power  can  bring  to  perfection  ;  to  the 
perfectly  free  circulation  of  the  sun  and  air  over  his 
whole  farm  ;  and  to  the  absence  of  all  trees  and  hedge- 
rows ;  which  too  frequently,  in  other  places,  impoverish 
the  soil,  and  collect  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and,  with 
thatched  buildings,  harbour  sparrows  and  other  destruc- 
tive birds.  By  these  means  Mr.  Mechi  says  he  has 
doubled  the  produce  of  his  farm.  The  farm  buildings 
are  admirably  arranged  for  promoting  the  growth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals,  and  economising  labour  and 
manure  ;  and  the  implements  appear  to  comprise  every 
modern  invention  in  agricultural  improvement,  of  any 
note. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  deputation,  however,  that  a 
boarded  barn  would  have  been  better  than  a  bricked 
one,  supposing  a  large  barn  to  have  been  necessary, 
with  so 'powerful  a  threshing  machine  ;  indeed,  many 
were  of  opinion  that  those  buildings  and  implements 
might  serve  all  purposes  of  a  farm  twice  the  size  of 
Tiptree  Hall  farm.  Whether  these  opinions  are  well 
founded  or  not,  may  be  decided  by  future  experiment. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  any  such  trials,  it  will 
not  detract  from  the  honour  of  Mr.  Mechi,  who  has 
taken  the  first  step  towards  combining  all  the  recognised 
principles  of  good  culture,  with  all  known  chemical  and 
scientific  improvements  ;  and  traces  of  \vhose_  enter- 
prise in  conceiving,  and  talent  in  executing,  this  com- 
prehensive experiment,  are  visible  in  every  step  of  his 
farm.  For  his  liberality  in  admitting  his  brother  agri- 
culturists to  the  benefit  of  an  experiment,  of  which  all 
the  risk  lies  on  himself,  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
deputation,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  the  suavity, 
urbanity,  and  good  humour  with  which  he  explains  his 
system,  and  meets  objections  from  strangers,  have 
earned  for  him  the  great  respect  of  the  members  of 
this  deputation. 

The  deputation,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  par- 
took of  a  substantial  luncheon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mechi,  whose  hospitable  reception  was  most  gratifying. 
Mr.  Mechi  also  favoured  the  deputation  with  his  com- 
pany to  dinner  at  Kelvedon,  where  his  health  was  suit- 
ably proposed  and  enthusiastically  drunk  (Mr.  John 
Hague,  Chairman)  and  after  which  repast,  an  hour  or 
two  was  spent  in  that  improving  converse,  and  cheer- 
ful sociality,  which  have  ever  been  the  characteristics  of 
the  British  farmer.  The  deputation  have  avoided  in 
these  reports,  making  any  quantitative  estimate  of  the 
respective  crops  ;  feeling  convinced  that  such  an  esti- 
mate, without  a  view  of  the  respective  soils  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Mechi,  would  give  a  very  imperfect 
criterion  of  the  merit  of  the  systems  which  these  gentle- 
men pursue.— George  Whilhvj,  Hon.  Sec  ,  (somewhat 
abridijtd)  from  Maidstone  Gazette. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beans- Inquirer-  Plant  Winter  or  Russian  Beans  early  in 
October.    Drill  2  bushels  in  rows  2  feet  apart. 

Behkshibe  Bbeed-1  .Z-The  figure  in  Professor ^Lows  illus- 
trated work  on  "Domestic  Animals,"_is  from  the  stoc.  of 
Mr.  Loud,  Mackstock-mill,  Warwickshire. 

Books-J  S—  "Richardson  on  the  Domestic  Fowl;  or, 
"Farming  for  Ladies  :"  and  "  Blacklock  on  Sheep  ;"  or, 
"The  Hislory  and  Diseases  of  Sheep,"  by  W.  C.  Spooner.- 
Plant  Cabbages  on  your  Potato  ground  at  wide  enough  in- 
tervals for  the  use  of  a  heavy  hoe.  

Cottage  EconoMt-C  B  if-Mr.  Murray,.  Albemarle-stree  , 
the    publisher    of    the    "English    Agricultural    Society  s 

DnsG-^'airer-Adding  sulphuric  acid  would  doubtless  be 
useful,  and  where  the  "dung  manufactory"  is  conveniently 
situated  and  under  cover,  it  might  probably  pay.  The  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  present  in  dung,  varies  with  the  food  ana 
the  nature  of  the  animals  fed,  and  also  with  the  quantity  of 
litter  riven  them.  Boussingault's  farm.dung  contained  about 
olbs.  of  ammonia  per  cubic  yard.  This,  we  imagine,  is 
double  the  average  quantity.  . 

Expence  or  CPLTivATioN-ifotatf-Grass  lands  from ^lOs.  to 
20s.  per  acre  ;  arable  from  20s.  to  «     Near  large  t°™^nd 

1     where  market  gardening  prevails,  the  expenses,  of  course, 
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greatly  exceed  this,  probably  by  3?.  or  U.  per  acre.     Bone 
dust  costs  from  61   to  $?.  per  ton. 
Farm  Dung — J M — The  dung  of  cake-fed  cattle  contains*but 
little,  if  any,  oil ;  the  chief  reason  of  its  superiority  to  that  of 
poor's  toe-lilies  in  the  greater  quantity  of  phosphates  which 
it  contains. 
Gbass  Land — J JK — Clay  and  lime  are  what  a  sandy  peat  soil 
requires.     If  your  field  has  already  had  a  sufficient  dressing 
•  of  the  latter,  then  you  may  apply  the  clay  broadcast  now,  and 
harrow  it  about  abroad  after  frost ;    and  in  March,  or  there- 
abouts (according  to  the  season),  apply  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre  broadcast  in  wet  weather. 
'Hedges,  Grass  Land,  &c. — Banemian — You  may  dispense  alto- 
gether with  Hedges,  if  your  situation  is  not  an  exposed  one  ; 
and  as  to  Grass  land  our  opinion  is,  that,  provided  a  man 
has  sufficient  capital  and  has  a  wholly  arable  farm,  while  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  him  to  rent  a  meadow  along 
with  it,  he  would  yet  be  able  to  make  more  of  it  had  he  per- 
mission to  break  that  meadow  up.    Your  machine  must,  we 
imagine,  bs  -worked  by  horse  power ;  57  acres  should  give 
employment  for  a  pair  of  horses.    How  would  Newberry's 
hand  dibbling  machine  answer  your  purpose?    We  shoil!^ 
imagine— well.     It  does  not  sow  Turnip  seed,  however.     But 
that  might  be  done  by  hand.     57  acres  of  arable  land,  under 
the  ordinary  culture,  or,  say  25  acres  of  green  crop,  5  or  6 
being  Clover,  should  be  able  to  keep  50  or  60  sheep  in  summer, 
and  about  300  in  winter  in  fatting  condition,  or  stock  of  equal 
consuming  ability  to  this. 
Kohl  Rabi—  C  C—  Sow  a  pound  of  seed  on  two  or  three  perches 
of  land  late  in  the  month  of  March,  and  transplant  into  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  one  foot  in  the  rows,  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit.     They  will  answer  on  a  stiffer  soil  than 
the  Swede  likes.     The  Drumhead  Cabbage  may  be  sown  in 
March -for  transplanting  in  May,   at  intervals  of  two   feet 
every  way.     You  may  get  a  crop  of  Early  York  Cabbage  off 
the  same  ground  by  planting  them  now  about  a  foot  apart, 
in  rows  two  feet  apart ;  they  will  be  ready  to  pull  up  before 
the  Drumhead  has  got  too  large  to  be  incommoded  by  them. 
Planting  Mangold  Wuhzel— Inquire)-  says,  I  steeped  Yellow 
Globe  Beet-seed  this  spring  for  24  hours,  then  laid  in  a  heap, 
as  the  ground  just  then  became  too  wet  to  sow,  and  so  con- 
tinued  for  10  days  ;  still  I  ventured  to  plant  them  (after  a 
blunt  dibble  about  an  inch  deep).     They  came  up  most  regu- 
larly, and  I  never  had  a  more  promising  plant.     The  seed 
was  quite  damp  the  whole  of  the  ten  days,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  spurting. 
Potatoes— J" £ — We  are  taking  ours  up  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    Transplant  Cabbages  into  the  ground,   they  will 
be  food  for  stock  in  May,  after  which  Swedes  may  be  sown. 
— —Bt—  There  is  no  known  remedy.   The  suggestion  you  refer 
to  ought  not  to  have  been  published. 
Profits  of  Farming—  T  if  Y's  letter  is  under  consideration. 

We  must  apologise  for  our  delay  in  answering  it. 
Road  Material — Argilla  says,  "I  live  in  the  centre  of  a  clay 
district,  and  not  having  any  stone  at  hand  to  mend  the  farm 
roads,  I  have  great  difficulty  in  hauling  my  manure  out  in 
wet  weather.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  by  burning 
clay,  or  any  other  contrivance,  a  substitute  for  stone  is 
known  ?  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  I  know  to 
a  flat  district,  as  at  the  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  be 
working  on  the  land,  if  there  were  good  stone  roads,  other 
branches  of  farm-work  might  be  getting  on :  which,  from 
the  depth  of  the  ruts,  is  impossible.  The  roads  on  my  farm 
in  wet  weather,  exactly  resemble  the  ploughed  part  of  the 
field."— [We  must  beg  for  the  experience  of  our  correspond- 
ents on  this  subject.  "We  imagine  that  clay  (excepting  all 
calcareous  clays)  might,  if  burnt  in  large  lumps,  and  broken 
prove  a  tolerable  road  material.] 
Dotation  of  Crops—  Tecsidc— The  thing  is  done  by  some,  and 
may  be  done  by  many.  Take  the  following  as  a  method  ■— 
1st  year  (1)  "Wheat,  followed  by  (2)  -Winter  Vetches, which  are 
in  the  2d  year  fed  off  and  followed  by  (3)  Turnips;  3d  year, 
W  Barley  and  seeds  ;  4th  year,  (5)  Clover;  5th,  (6)  Oats  or 
Wheat,  followed  by  (7)  Rye,  which  is  in  the  6th  year  cut  for 
fodder,  and  followed  by  (8)  Swedes  ;  7th  year,  (9)  Wheat,  fol- 
lowed as  it  may  frequently  with  advantage  be,  with  (10) 
stubble  Turnips;  Sth  year,  (11)  Beans,  sown  in  rows  wide 
enough  to  permit  a  thorough  cultivation  in  the  intervals  and 
also  to  permit  (12)  Cabbages  to  be  transplanted  into  them 
about  July— these  are  pulled  and  carried  to  the  feeding  stalls  ■ 
9th  year,  (13)  Wheat  or  Oats  ;  10th  year,  (14)  Mangold  Wurl 
zel,  Carrots,  &c.  14  crops  in  7  years  =  7  in  5. 
'Shall  Farms— J"-ffif— What  do  you  say  to  a  three-year  rota- 
tion—1,  Wheat ;  2,  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  ■ 
3,  Beans  ;  pulling  half  the  second  crop,  and  feeding  the  other 
half  on  the  ground  ?  You  would  thus  sell  two  valuable  crops 
in  three  years,  and  you  might  get  early  Cabbages  or  Rye 
after  Wheat  before  Turnips  in  addition;  and  if  you  had  a 
piece  of  the  land  constantly  in  Lucerne,  this,  with  some  early 
Turnips,  and  the  other  roots  and  Cabbages  and  Rye  would 
enable  you  to  keep  your  cow  besides.  Half  an  acre  of 
Lucerne,  if  well  cultivated,  would  do.  You  would  need  to 
buy  guano  ;  3  cwt.  per  acre  for  your  Wheat.     Your  land  re- 

quu-es  draining. -W  K  C—  We  find  that  last  week   we 

answered  your  first  letter.  Your  second  enters  into  farther 
details  ;  we  will  refer  to  it  when  the  scheme  we  alluded  to  is 
published. 
Soap  Waste— L— We  must  make  inquiry. 
*ow—  C  Cabbage— We  should  not  be  inclined  to  breed  from  an 
animal  having  such  an  excessive  tendency  to  obesity  and 
which  has  also  proved  so  unfortunate  with  regard  to  her 
progeny.  With  regard  to  her  food,  her  wash  should  be 
miuted  ;  boiled  roots  (if  in  season)  may  be  given  ;  no  grain 
but  Peas  or  Beans  instead.     With  regard  to  the  vounlpigs 

n^ntfo^-^b^r them  afew  Peas  m  the  most  con'e- 

T^IoPcS~l/itr'ie^'"''ce-Tour  T^roiPs  are  attacked  by  a  putrid 
it  hll  \., n  ch°ccu*s  more  or  less  every  year;  but  hitherto 
«»i  a  •  onlyaIocal  affection.  The  Beans  will  be  ex- 
amined  against  next  week. 


COYENT  GARDEN,  August  29.— Vegetables  are  sufficient  j  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT —TO   NUR- 
for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant.     Pine-apples  sprvupv    ci-rr^Art-v*    iim  Ain'inn, 


are  somewhat  dearer  than  last  week.  Abundance  of  good 
Black  Hamburgh  and  other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  mode- 
rate prices.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentiful ;  the 
former  chiefly  consisting  of  Royal  George  and  Noblesse. 
Apricots  are  small  in  size.  Plums,  both  English  and  Foreign, 
may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Apples  and  Pears  have 
not  altered  in  price  since  last  week ;  Apples  chiefly  consist  of 
Hawthorndens,  Codlins,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Ribston.  The 
supply  of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good ;  and 
Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Filberts  are  very  plen- 
tiful, but  trade  for  them  is  dull.  Lemons  are  a  little 
cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  from  2s.  to  4s. 
each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnipe  have 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  rather 
scarce,  and  rising  in  price.  Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as 
last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes  are  very  much 
affected  by  the  prevailing  disease  of  last  season ;  so  much  so, 
that  some  are  quite  unsaleable.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading 
ajj  sood  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths, 
Jasmines  Calceolarias,  Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tube- 
roses, Gardenias,  Moss  and  other  Roses. 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*to  7» 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3s  to  it 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  I*  to  1*  3d 
Apples,  Dess  ,  per  bush-, 3»fd  to8« 

—  Eitchen,  3*  to  6* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  IBs 
ItSelosB,  each,  2a  to  5a 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  2a  to  3j 
Apricots,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6t  > 
Orange*,  per  dozen,  laio  2$  6d 

—  per  lfio,  it  to  16a 

—  Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  16/ 

—  per  dozen,  2a  to  2a  Gd 


FRUITS. 

"ci-'taririSF,  per  d-Z.,  3*  to  £» 

PJg$,  per  dozeii,  1* 

Lemons,  ret  doxen,  1*  i?  ^  ™ 

—        per  loo,  7*  to  16a 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6j 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3a     |ij 
Filberts  .English.p.  100  lbs.,  60i  to  ?  U 
Nots,  Cob,  per  100 lbs.,  60?  to  65*  . 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  12a  to  I6i 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  Ha  to  :ai 


SERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  low  terms,  an  urn 
-L  expired  term  of  about  30  years  of  a  Lease  of  most  desirable 
NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing  about  3  Acres  of  Land  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  no  situation  equal  to  it 
near  London.  It  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  either  of 
the  Bridges,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  The  coming 
m  about  150i.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  and  other 
conveniences  on  the  premises.— For  further  particulars,  apply 
by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Hainsworth's,  13,  Aldermanburv    City  -■ 


EVERGREENS  OF    ALL   DESCRIPTIONS  FOR   AUTUMN 

PLANTING. 
rpO  BE  SOLD,  17  acres  of  NURSERY  STOCK, 
-A-  including  a  great  quantity  of  fine  healthy  Evergreens  of 
all  sorts.  Also  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  aud  Fiowerin"  Shrubs. 
As  the  whole  of  the  land  must  be  cleared  (in  consequence  of 
the  Owner  giving  up  business),  the  stock  will  be  sold  atreduced 
prices.  Any  one  desirous  to  continue  the  Business,  can  have 
the  offer  of  the  whole  Stock  and  Goodwill,  and  a  Lease  granted 
of  Dwelling-house,  Greenhouses,  and  from  8  to  17  aeres'of  land 
at  moderate  rent.  —  Apply  to  Richabd  Mitton,  Pontefract. 

Ano-nst.  22 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1  *  f  d 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6a  to  lSa~ 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2t  to  8* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  Bi 
French  Beans,  per  hi.-sv.,li6d  to  2t& 
Peas,  per  sieve,  5*  6d  to  7* 
sorrel,  perhf.-eieve,9d  to  1« 
Potatoes,  perewe-,  3*  6d  to  m  6d 

—  bushel,  1<  Gd  to 3*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  biibhel,  2a  to  4a 
Turnips,  per  doz.  ,  2a  to  6* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  1*  6d 
tforse  Radi*h,  per  bundle,  2t  to  6a 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  8d 
Spinach,  pur  sieve,  1«  6d  to  2a 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  5* 


VEGETABLES. 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb.,6d  to  gd 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  eenre,  8d  to  2« 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  to  it 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Vegetable  marrowe.p.  doz.,6c<  to  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches,  Utolifd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  l#  to  2* 
Small  Sa!ada,  per  punnet,  id  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3j  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  sj 
Watercress,  p.  12  sin.  bun.  6d  to  8d 
Parsley,  perbunch,  id  to  sd 

—        Boots,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  gresn,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  3d  to  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  2-1  tn  arf 


Inferior 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay 
Iufe/ior  Hay 
View  Hay 


Ue.-s^ot^H^Ff1^?'  ^om>iY.  Aug.  24.-Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

Second  ,„am,Bea,„    .    Vo     il     W„..1T. J±V*L ..  "    l    °     <    * 


—  _ Jeastj 

Calve*  . 

Best  Djtrnz&  Half-bred^ 
Ditto  (shorn) 
Beasts,    " 


Evreeand  second  quality      " 

Ditto  (shorn)         -  3    G 

Lambs                                .  a 

*M     .-.     *      -      -  a 


■-,"675;   Sheep  and  Lambs.  32,830;  Calves, 
h&Ve  again  a  Urge  sapplj  of  Beasts,  bu-  — 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SM7THFIELD,    Aug.  27, 
Pilme  Mpad.Hay   70i  to    60s  I  N'ew  Hay        _s  to   —  i  J  NewClr    _■  to   — « 
rnfr.New&BowenSO  65    I  Clover  75  to  110    |  Stow        28         si- 

Trade  very  heavy. 

John  Coophb,  Salesman. 
CUMBERLAND    llAEEET,    Aug.  27. 
Prime  Mead.  Hty      75a  to  84s  |  Old  Clover  100,  to  ilOa  J 

55  70       Inferiordo.     E0  30    I  Stow  32sto35l 

—  —    I  New  Clover   —  —   J 
Joshua  Baker,  Hay  SaVman. 

WHITECHAPEL,    Aug.  28. 
70a  to    Sis  I  OJd  Clover  105s  to  1I0«  I 

—  —      *Dfr"     ,»         —  —      8tnw        28s  to  32i 
63           70  I  New  Clover    84  S£  1 

Trade  extremely  dull  at  theao-ive  prlcpn. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  24, 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  good,  and  consisted  almost  enterely  of  new:  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  opening  in  the  disposal,  but 
ultimately  the  whole  was  pret*y  well  cleared  off  at  an  advance 
of  35.  per  qr.  upon  our  quotations  of  this  day  se'nnight,  or  Is 
higher  than  Friday  last.  Foreign  met  a  slow  sale  at  Friday's 
prices,  being  3s,  more  than  last  Monday.  Bonded  continues  to 
meet  inquiry  for  France,  but  there  is  little  offering  adapted  to 
those  markets.— A  few  samples  of  fine  new  Barley  realised  40s 
per  pr.— Beans  and  Peas  brought  rather  advanced  rates,  but 
the  quantities  were  too  trifling  to  allow  of  our  altering  our  quo- 
tations.—Oats  are  Is.  per  qr.  higher  than  on  Monday  but  less 
brisk  than  on  Friday. 

BEITISH,    PEE    IMPERIAL  QDAETEE.          5.  S.                           j,      5 

Wheat,  Essei,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        ,     White    48  55 

1  '-—     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          ,    id  as 

Barley,  Making  and  distilling  23s  to34s  Chevalier     33  35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polaacs    25  28 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    23  2S 

—  Iris.h     ., Peed    20  £i 

Ualt,gpale,  ship  • _    

—  Hertford  and  Essex 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
M7ILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounadowri, 
*  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  f?r  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  attheEoya^f^jtechnicInsdtution.'Regeiit-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  CI}  an?  subject  conil^ted  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P^ST—  L^nd  drained  at  a'f^^ 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


GLASS  DAIRY  PAtfS. 
T^DWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street, 
-I— J  and  Xo.  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand,  have  the  pleasure  to 
state,  that  having  made  arrangements  with  a  British  manufac- 
turer of  eminence,  they  will  he  in  a  position,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  to  supply  superior  GLASS  DAIRY  PA2fS  of  various 
sizes,  made  from  our  original  models,  which  were  much  ap- 
proved. The  price  from  3s.  Gd.  to  os.  each,  according  to  =ize 
Every  possible  care  will  be  taken  in  their  manufacture  to 
render  them  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Edwaeds  axd  Pell  having  spared  neither  trouble  d or  ex- 
pense in  first  introducing  the  stout  Glass  Pans  to  the  public, 
trust  that,  now  they  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  one-half; 
those  parties  who  would  have  fitted  up  their  Dairies  with  this 
very  cleanly  utensil,  but  were  deterred  by  the  espense,  will  now 
favour  them  with  their  orders. 


GUANO,    <fce.  " 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MAIS  URES  on  the  best  terms,  viz.  : 
GUAXO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGOXIAX  and  S  ALDAN  HA  BAY.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2.J 
GYPSUM,  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime.) 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 
PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures, 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames -street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


Red    .  44 

WiiM  40  50 

Gilnc.  25  28 

7ead  22  24 


Potaio 
Potato 


27     30 
27 


QRNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  o* 
Vy  Greenhouses,  Conservatories.  Garden  Terraces;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Paeeer  and  Wt ait's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTOX  <fc  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
apon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Moth er-o '-Pearl,  etc. 


OHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  _  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariablv  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwaed  Puesee,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Soldinpots,  withfull  directionsfor  use, 
at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


Geans,  fifaza.nan,  old  and  new 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      . 

Peaij  white         , 


xi:k    35    39        Harrow    36    « 

Winds  —    —        Loaded  —    — 

.    40  to  46       Maple  33    33        Grey        33    36 

Felday,  Aug.  28. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat  since  Monday  have  been  small,  but  the 
fineness  of  the  weather  seems  to  affect  the  trade,  and  induces 
buyers  to  hold  off;  business  is  consequently  dull,  both  for  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  ;  no  disposition,  however,  is  evinced  to  reduce 
prices.  The  demand  for  bonded  to  export  continues,  but  tbere 
is  little  of  suitable  quality  on  sale.— New  Barley  is  wanted,  and 
fully  maintains  our  quotationd,  as  do  also  Peas  and  Beans.— 
The  supplly  of  Oats  is  considerable  from  abroad,  particula'rlv 
Archangel,  which  must  be  noted  6d.  per  qr,  cheaper.— Flour  a 
dull  sale. — Indian  Corn  is  inquired  after,  and  realises  35s  per 
qr.  afloat. 

IHPEEIAL  AVEEAGES. 
Wheat.   Batley.;     Oats. 
July        18  per  Quarter.      &0i\0d,    27§i0d     23*  o**1 

—  25      .  .        .         49  1 1 

Aug.  1  .        .   I     47 


45    2 

45     1 


o'  weekj,'  AggreD-.  Aver. 
Dutle9  on  Foreign  Grain 


27     2 
16  11 

26  9 

27  3 
27     5 


27     3 


Rye.    . 


24     0 


Beans. 
3S«  id 
38    9 


29  8 

30  7 

30  10  ; 


Peas. 
36#  4„ 


35  11 
35  13 


Diagram  showlngthe  fluctuations  In  the  price  ofCornonthe  average  of  the 
„ sis  weekaending  Saturday,  August  15. 
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Tia-.y  of  inf«: 


Ipione  command  a  it^ady  trade  at  fully  la:e  pr 

plentiful.     Trade  ;-  fc,ui,  =. a '..  ,_    *", 

■very  dull,  the  demand  bei 


meini  plentiful.     Trade  is  brisk  at_M  advice  In  oVlV 


or  quali  ly.  Tht 
—Sheep  are  by 
Ltimb  trade  is 


-Pigs  aiea  better  trade. 


32&2£&  SSS^^fe 


dead 


cIdr  4.  ; 


-a«e  is  hsavr,  'he 

Hite  Monday.    Surae  of  the  best  Scorn,  how. 

and  the  mo.t  Mlllni;  Short  horn,  about  (s.-Wl 

•to  6d  of  the  ver,  b41t  -Pic,   E?u  b'1,ker-  b"!  !««■  difficult  to  make  over 


Beatit,  t9j;  Sbee 


pandLambi,  91£0;  Calve.,  3 15;  Pis»,  240. 

41.  H'eat  Smlthheld. 


W.h...»o=,tbmtlfn^:,.F*">A^AuB.28. 
Rent  and  ~u  ,,t   ih    c.,  .  ur  ,„,(  aw  H  P'  Bl  market 


from   the  Weald  of 


nt  pitting)   iBS'MuU.lyliSoaw*8?**11^  which  iB  ercellen-,  and  lor 
>  "ear,  however,  thai  ItrequirPB  fror- 


\i  cZhu  'ii-.."!?*; cauEe  ihe  a°'-y  *<» 


Z»  to  K    blUB>li  i.ffjr.tn'Hos'iK.nr^n 

Suuex        .       .       .       "    **    i    t0    *«l»penw.. 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


Uanary 

Caraway  -    per  ens    40 

Clover,  Red,  Enjj'lBh  -    — 

-  —     Foreign         -    — 

-  White.  Bntllih     -     _ 

-  _  Foreign  .  - 
Coriander  -  -  .14 
riempoeod  .  per  qr.  35 
Linseed        -         ■       pe    or    45 

..—     Baltic       -         -      -     40 
—    Oaken    Eag.  per  1000;i0/ 


SEEDS,  Aug.  28. 

ptr  qr     44>to4fi9  UnBeedCakes.yoreign.p.ton  8;  to    9/ 

'"     Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      —  ■  — 

—  Superfine     t,      -     _  _ 

—  Brown  „  .  —  _ 
Rapeseed.  English, perlaot  20/  321 
Rape  Cakes        -    per  ion    —  - 

Seintloin     -                          .     wm 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.busb.    6  7B 

-Foreign-        .        .     36Cd    4 
Trefoil        -        -"    perowt    — 
Mt  Turnip  (to 


7&riable  lor  quotation 
ICtSQPTORO,  m«o  I  AT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bimhill- 
»     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  Plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  heen  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronized  by 

Heb  Majesty's  "Woods  axd  Foeests, 
Honourable  Boabd  of  Obdxaxce, 
HoNocfiABLE  East  India  Company/, 
Honodbable  CosnnssioNEBS  of  Customs, 
Heb  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gabdens,  Regent's  Paek, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanotersquare. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Pbice  One  Penny  Peb  Square  Foot. 
*s*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

it^T  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  "Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row, 
London,  where  Rocfs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as 
also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and 
Offices  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  build- 
ings at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Sux- 
veyorship  of  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford -street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  bolicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park, 
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ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL,   AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
■of  Parliament  ure  entirely  covered.  The  abovo  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  tho  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreliam,  Sussex  ;  on  the  Puke  of  Buc- 
cleuoh's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  <fcc.  and 
{under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor.it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 
PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Ckoggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


hthe 


AINSLIE    TILE   MACHINE   COMPANY. 

(WITHOUT  ROTALTV.) 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman,  James  Smith,   Esq.,   of  Deanston,  Queen  Square, 
Westminster. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  i,  New  Bank  Buildings. 
W.  S.  Boid,  Esq.,  Lowndes  Square. 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  36,  St.  James's  Place. 
J.  "W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
George  Webster,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


_  The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of  reducing  the 
price  as  follows,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the  Machine, 
they  feel  confident  it  will  now  be  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Meeting  at  Balli- 
nasloe,  and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  two  sizes. 
Prices. — Cash. 
A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  mate  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  351. 
A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or 
steam,  including  two  Moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  701. 
By  these  Machines,  Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office,  198a,  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
Regent  Street,  London  ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  ;  and  at  Mr.  Laurence  Hill's,  111 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

All  letters  and  applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned,  John  Paton,  Secretary, 

At  the  Office,  103a,  Piccadilly. 
V  Country  Agents  Wanted. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

PDWAEDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street; 
-L i  ;imi  No.  7,  Maiden-l;ine,  Strand,  Agents  and  Importers  of 
Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  supply  stout  Belgian  and  British  Sheet 
Glass  at  the  following  net  cash  prices :— 1.3  oz.  id.,  10  oz.  5d. 
perfoot.  Stout  Sheet  in  small  squares,  packed  in  boxes  con- 
taining 100  feet,  from  '-'((.  to  3.W.  per  foot— this  Glass  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

Saslics  for  Garden  Frames  made  of  tho  best  H  yellow  deal, 
primed  and  glazed  with  strong  sheet  glass,  at  lOrt.  per  foot. 
Estima  t  es  and  designs  given  for  Greenhouses  and  Hothouses 

T^AHLY  FOOD The  farmers  of  the  United  Kiitg. 

*-  J  dom  have  now  an  opportunity  of  providing  early  food,  by 
sowing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS,  which 
resists  the  most  intenso  frost,  and  comes  in  early  in  proportion 
to  the  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  ground. 
Its  mealing  quality  is  unequalled.— Further  particulars  to  bo 
had  from  Mr.  Morgan  Dillon  Steward,  Stratford-on-Slaney, 
Ireland,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  ap- 
plicant on  it. 


LJ  AIL.STORM   FUND.— Additional  Subscriptions. 
■LJ-        Oomrhitee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Keunington. 


p  HEMICAL  RESEARCH.— Instruction  in  Analysis. 
v>  — Gentlemen  desirous  of  engaging  in  chemical  investi- 
gation, or  of  obtaining  INSTRUCTION  in  ELEMENTARY 
ANALYSIS,  will  find  every  facility  in  the  new  laboratory 
rocently  erected  by  tho  Council  of  this  College  for  practical 
instruction  in  organic  and  general  chemistry,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  chemical  research  as  applied  more  particularly  to  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  the  manufacturing  arts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Graham,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
Mr.  Fownes,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  1  o'clock,  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  eud  of  July. 

Students  occupy  themselves  with  pursuits  of  their  own  choice 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Professors,  by  whom  they  are  assisted 
with  needful  instruction  and  advice. 

Fees— session,  2GJ.  5s. ;  six  months,  18{.  18s. ;  three  months, 
101.  10s.  ;  one  month,  il.  4s. 

Course  on  General  Chemistry.— Professor  Graham's  lectures 
are  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  14th  October  to  15th  April,  at 
11  a.m. 

Fee  for  perpetual  admission,  91.;  whole  term,  Bl;  half  term,  31. 

A  prospectus,  with  full  details,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of 
the  College. 

C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
HENRY  MALDEN,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts. 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

University  College,  London,  August  20,  1846. 


His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury         £10  10     0 

Sir    Edmund   Antro- 

bus,  Bart 10  10    0 

Edmund     Antrobus, 

jun.,  Esq.,  M.P.   . .  10  10    0 
Henry  Kcmble,  Esq., 

M.P 10  10 

G.  Horsley,  Esq.  . .  10  10 
Barclay,  Bevan.d:  Co.  10  10 
S.  George,  Esq.  . .  10  0 
J.  Woolfe,  Esq.  . .  10  0 
R.  Hanbury,  Esq.  .  .  10  10 
Messrs. Rohis6on*b  Co  10  10 


Lord  Say  and  Sele 
0.  Loddiges  is  Sons  . 
John    Allnutt,    jun., 

Esq.         ..     ..     .. 

T.  Shepperson,  Esq. . 
Messrs,  Dickinson  is 

Co.,  Edinburgh    .  . 
Mr.  J.  W.  Nutting  .  . 
Mrs.    Dawson,    Tad- 
caster      

Sir     J.     Broughton, 

Bart.        ..     ..     .; 

J.  Allcard,  Esq. 
Wm.  Davis,  Esq.     . . 
Messrs.  Jackson     is 

Son 

Mr.      Kendall,      per 

sale  of  Fuchsias  . . 
Alfred  Brown,  Esq.  . 
Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.  . . 
Messrs.  Ballantyne  & 

Co.,  Dalgeith..  .. 
Dr.  Neill,  Edinburgh 
J.F.Young,Esq.,M.D. 
Geo.  Leach,*  Esq.  . . 
Mr.  N.  Gaiues  . . 


10  10 
10  10 


J.  W.  Snow,  Esq.  . .  £2 
W.  S.  Ginger,  Esq...  2 
P.  Green,  Esq.  . .  2 
B.  Whilelock,  Esq...  2 
G.  B.  Hart,  Esq.  . .  2 
W.  Coles,  Esq.  . .     2 

Sir  Wm.  Kay  . .  .  .  2 
A  Friend  at  Glasgow.  1 
Miss  G.  Craig,  Riekertus  1 
Mr.M'Intosli.Dalkeith  1 

A.  A.  11 l 

E.  Bostoek,  Esq.  . .  1 
J.  F.,  per  Mr.  Foster  1 
A.S.,  perMr.Chapman  1 
Mr.  A.  Short     . .     . .    1 

Mr.  Payne 1 

Mr.  W.  Till  .  .  . .  1 
Messrs.  R.  Shai-p  is 

Son 1 

W.  Saunders,  E3q.  .  .  1 
Mr.  Geo.  Jackmau  . .  1 
Geo.  Jeffs,  E^q.  ..  l 
Mr,  Bray 1 


Mr.  Neville 

J.  Simpson,  Esq.     . . 

T.  Ileathcote,  Esq.  . . 

J.  T.  Darville,  Esq.  . 

Mr.  J.  S.,  per  Mr. 
Neville 

Mr.  Underwood  (Hay- 
market)  . . 

II.  Green,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Procter     . . 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hamp      . . 

—  Baker,  Esq. 

Mr.  Griffin.        . . 

Mr.  Lane 

A  Friend 

Mr.  Masters      . .     . . 

E.  T.,  Widow's  Mite  . 


10    0 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  5 
0  6 
0  2 
0     1 


TTNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,  LONDON.-JUNIOR 

U  SCHOOL.— Under  the  Government  of  the  Council  of  the 
College. 

Head  Master — Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  A  M 

The  SCHOOL  will  OPEN  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  September. 
The  session  is  divided  in  three  terms,  viz.  : — from  22d  Septem- 
ber to  Christmas,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  from  Easter 
to  the  4th  August. 

The  yearly  payment  for  each  pupil  is  152.,  of  which  51.  are 
paid  in  advance  in  each  term.  The  hours  of  attendance  are 
from  a  quarter-past  9  to  three-quarters  past  3.  The  afternoons 
of  Wednes.day  and  Saturday  are  devoted  exclusively  to  drawing. 

The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  the  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German  languages,  ancient  and  English 
history,  geography,  both  physical  and  political,  arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  drawing. 

Any  pupil  may  omit  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  education. 

There  is  a  general  examination  of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  the  prizes  are  then  given. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  maintained  without  corporal 
punishment. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

Several  of  the  masters  receive  boarders. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  |at  the  office  of  the 
College. 

Chas.  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

The  College  Lectures  in  the  Classes  of  tho  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine commence  on  the  1st  October,  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
on  the  14th  October.— August,  1S46. 


JORDAN'S  ANTI-SMUT  COMPOSITION.— The 
«  only  certain  Preservative  against  Smut  in  Wheat  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Wire-worm,  Grub,  and  Slug.  In  packets  Is  each 
-with  directions  for  use. 

Certificate.— "I  hereby  certify  that  Jordan's  Anti-Smut 
Composition  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  Wire 
worm,  Grub,  and  Slug,  while,  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a 
highly  nutritious  ingredient  fitted  to  promote  the  germination 
and  growth  of  Seed  Corn,  and  other  rudiments  of  plants  It 
promises,  likewise,  to  be  useful  against  the  Potato  Disease  — 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Analytical  Chemist." 

"London,  13,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  July 21." 

V  Only  those  are  genuine  which  are  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  Patentee — "John  Jordan,  Luton,  Bedfordshire." 

To  be  had  of  the  Patentee,  and  of  his  London  Wholesale 
Agent,  I.  Solly  Lister,  3,  Laurence  Pountney-hill  •  and  of  all 
the  Agricultural  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
N.B. — A  liberal  allowance  to  large  buyers. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  (upon  an  improved  principle) 
for  raising  Water,  where 
a  FaU  can  be  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The  same 
Ram  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. 

Also  Engines  for  Deep  Wells, 
worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power  :  Douch  Baths 
Buildings  heated  with  hot  water. 
Address,  Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  &c. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,   all  com- 
plete, for  31.  10s. 

T     LEGG'S     IMPROVED    SELF-ACTING    HY- 
«J  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  he  begs  to  call 

the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  : A  machine 

to  convey  water  100  yards,  condiicting-pipe  included  201  ■  do 
do.  600  yards,  50J.  This  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  from 
1  gallon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains  Towns  &c 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine' 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle.— N.B.  All  Machines 
warranted — Apply  at  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham 


/^.LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK.— The  most 
VJ  complete  Garden  Manual  and  book  of  reference  ever 
published,  with  Lists  of  best  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables 
Flowers,  and  Plants,  for  Gardens  of  limited  space.  Price  One 
Shilling.  Will  appear  with  the  earliest  of  these  Publications 
Advertisements  for  1847  are  received  at  the  Horticultural 
Agency  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand,  where  the 
Almanack  for  1846  maybe  had  ;  and  of  all  Booksellers.  The 
Gardeners'  Gazette  published  every  Saturday  for  the  Morning 
Mails,  price  Od. 


'"THE  PLOUGH.     A 


Journal   of    Agricultural   and 
No.  9,  for  September,     With  Three  Illus- 


Rural  Affairs 
trations. 

Contents:  Mr.  Brown's  Patent  Seed  and  Manure  Drill 
Plough— Sam  Slick,  a  short-horned  Bull— Plan  of  a  Farm- 
B  uilding— Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  :  Great  Meeting  at 
Wakefield— Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Scarlet 
Trefoil— Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster— Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland— Agriculture  in  France— Turnips 
Bones,  and  Sulphuric  Acid— The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Breed  of 
White  Cattle— Wakefield  Farmers'  Club —Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Farmers'  Club— Guildford  Farmers'  Club— Cranbrook 
Weald  of  Kent,  Farmers'  Club— On  the  State  of  Husbandry  in 
Lower  Brittany— Miscellanea— An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws'  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  Corn— Potatriana— Calendar  of 
Horticulture  —  Markets  —  Meteorological  Table  —  Notices  to 
Correspondents— Supplemental  Sheet— The  Farmei's  Cate- 
chism of  Agriculture  and  Collateral  Science. 

Hurst,  Publisher,  27,  King  William-street,  Strand 


NOW  READY. 
In  one  thick  Volume,  Svo.  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards 

of  ..no  Illustrations,  price  30s.,  in  cloth  boards 
nPHE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  STRUC 
-6-  TURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS 
illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By  JohnLindley  PhD' 
F.R.S.,  and  L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 

V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Bd.  each. 

S™ls£'J?  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  Svo, 
CHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
sound™™'     Wlth  nearly  m  Illustrations,  price  5s.  id.  half 

onL^d,°.n  I  p"blish/d  for  the  Author  by  Bradbury  is  Evans, 
90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


A~_-TT,-,  .     Just  Published,  price  5s. 
GENERAL   HISTORY   OF   ANIMALCULES, 

With  500  Engravings. 
By  Andrew  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Microscopic  Illus- 
;      trations,  Micrographia,  die. 
London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave-Maria-lane. 


Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers  :— Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  is  Co.  •  Mecsrs 
Jones  Lloyd  is  Co. ;  Messrs.  Scott  is  Co.  ;  and  Messrs' 
Young  is  Son. 

,    August  26,  1846. J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 

Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©fie  Hailfoag  (gfoonklz 

Of  Saturday,  August  22,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.-COMMITTEE  FOR  REVISION 
OF  STANDING  ORDERS-PLAIN  WORDS  ON  MORA- 
LITY OF  CLANDESTINE  TRAFFIC  -  RESULTS  OF 
GREAT  WESTERN  TRAFFIC-DELIVERY  OF  MORRI- 
SON COMMITTEE-PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  RAIL  WAY- 
DEPARTMENT.  uffiI 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.-London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast— Richmond— London  and  Blackwall— Durham  and 
Sunderland— Hull  and  Selby— Maryport  and  Carlisle— Dun- 
stable—Wharfdale  (late  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  North- 
Eastern)— Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and  Boston— Newmarket 
and  Chesterford  —  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  —  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  Granton— Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ardrossan— 
Glasgow,  Strathaven,  and  Lesmahagow— Glasgow  Southern 
Terminal— North  Wales  Mineral — Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
fordshire—Dublin, Dundrum,  and  Rathfarnham— Cork  and 
Bandon — Madras — Charing-cross  Bridge — Meetings  of  Share- 
holders to  Affirm  or  Dissolve. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Bill  for  constituting  Commissioners  of 
Railways— Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast :  Directors' 
Report—  Richmond  :  Directors'  Report,  Statement  of  Ac- 
counts, and  Terms  of  Sale  to. the  South- Western Hull  and 

Selby :    Directors^   Report   and    Statement   of   Accounts 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  :  Directors'  Report— Great  Southern 
and  Western  (Ireland)  :  Engineers'  Report. 

MECHANICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.— Pavements  for  Railway 
Stations — Metallic  Sand  Cement. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS.— Committees  on  Op. 
posed  Bills — Royal  Assent. 

Progress  of  Works— Accidents— Law  Intelligence— Iron  Trade 
—  Meetings  —  Tenders  for  Loans  —  Contracts  —  Dividends- 
Calls— Deposits  Returned— Transfer  Books  Closed—  Corres- 
pondents—Traffic Table  —  Share  Lists  —  Foreign  ditto  — 
Money  Market— Paris  Letter— Liability  of  20.000J.  List  — 
Alteration  of  Time  Tables— Cambrian  Railway— Gossip  of 
the  Week. 

Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  on  each  Line. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON   TO  BRIGHTON, 
containing  83  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  pi-ice  6d. 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 
with  52  Illustrations,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  id. 

THE  THIRD  OF  THE    SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND, 
containing  15  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  2d. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  THE  SERIES, 

LONDON  TO  WOLVERTON, 

containing  84  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Bd. 

Nearly  Ready, 

LONDON  TO  OXFORD. 

LONDON  TO  TUNBRTDGE  WELLS. 

Preparing, 

LONDON   TO    CAMBRIDGE.  I  LONDON  TO  DOVER. 

LONDON    TO    SOUTHAMP-     LONDON  TO  GOSPORT. 

TON. 
Published  at  the  Railway  Chronicle  Office,  by  J.  Francis  ; 
. may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


GARDEN      ALLOTMENTS      FOR      ENGLISH 
LABOURERS.     A  plain  and  practical  illustration  of  the 
Advantages  resulting  from  a  well-arranged  system  of  Garden 
Allotments.    By  the  Author  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Prize  Essay  on  "Fences,"  is  just  published  in  Part  XXI.  of 
the  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.     Price  One  Shilling. 
Houlston  &  Stoneman,  65.  Paternoster-row. 
N.B.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  IS  postage  stamps. 
On  Aug.  1st,  Volume  tub  First,  cloth,  price  38s., 
QPECIES  FILICUM  ;  or  a  Synopsis  of  all  known 
M  Ferns,  with  Descriptions  of  each,  and  Plates  of  the  Rarer 
Species.    By  Sir  "William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  &c.  &c, 

t£^  This  First  "Volume,  now  completed  (with  full  Index  of 
every  Species  and  Synonym),  contains  Figures  of  upwards  of 
175  Ferns. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


Price  45.  6d. ,  neat  cloth, 
TjMlE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  for  its 
A-    Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted    from  the   Gardeners'    Chronicle,   with    additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Cogent  Garden, 
London. 
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NEW    WEEKLY    JOURNAL   OF    CHEMISTRY. 

READY  ON  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5. 


THE     PHARMACEUTICAL     TIMES, 

A  JOURNAL  OP  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


The  state  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  in  England,  if  not  unworthy  of  the  Sciences  themselves,  is  certainly  below  what  the  social  necessities  of  the  epoch  demand,  and  what  the  pre-eminent 
character  of  our  country,  in  reference  to  the  other  instruments  of  civilisation,  gives  us  a  right  to  expect.  "Why  is  this  ?  but  because  in  Chemistry  we  have  not  yet  possessed  the  great  lever 
of  all  British  improvements — an  energetic  Pkess.     The  Pool  of  Bethesda  for  many  a  social  evil,  Chemistry  has  yet  had  no  angel's  visits  to  move  its  healing  waters. 

The  rising  body  of  Druggists'  Assistants,  the  augmenting  corps  of  scientific  Agriculturists,  to  whose  studies  British  Chemistry  may  owe  much  of  its  future  development,  meet  insuperable 
difficulties  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  duties,  and  keeping  pari  passu  with  the  rapid  advances  of  Science.  To  these  gentlemen  the  Pharmaceutical  Times  will  make  up  for  that 
attendance  at  lecture-rooms  which  their  engagements  now  make  impossible ;  and,  by  a  cheap  diffusion  qf  the  principles  and  improved  practice  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  elevate  them  to  a  level  with  their  aspirings,  and  prepare  them  for  that  improved  position  for  their  pursuits  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  securing  them. 
To  all — Druggists,  Chemists,  Manufacturers,  or  Agriculturists — the  Pharmaceutical  Times  will  guarantee  a  quick  knowledge  of  every  improvement  occurring  in  Chemistry  ;  open  to  them 
the  most  celebrated  laboratories  of  Europe  ;  mirror  the  world  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical ;  and,  while  weekly  purveying  the  high  science  of  our  most  distinguished  Chemists,  will  as  regularly 
furnish  that  practical  information  on  business  facts  to  be  met  with  nowhere  but  in  the  columns  of  vigilant  and  enterprising  journalism. 


The  following  Courses  will  commence  the  first  Number : — 

I.— CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  PHARMACY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

By  IT.  Dcmas,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  to  the 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  France,  &c.  &c. 

II.— A  COURSE   OF   PRACTICAL   PHARMACY. 

By  the  celebrated  Peofessob  Soubeiean,  Pharmacien.en-Chef  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  &c.  ;  arranged  for  English  Pharmaceutical  use,  with  ample  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  R.  Waking- 
ton,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  Chemical  Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  &c,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  France,  &c.  &c. 

Full  Notices  and  Reports  will  also  be  given  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  our  public  Scientific  Institutions —  a  series  by  Mr.  Faraday,  on  Electricity,  being  of  this  number. 

The  PROGRESS  of  PHARMACY  and  CHEMISTRY  will  be  carefully  recorded.  Reports  will  also  be  given  of  all  the  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  whose  proceedings  affect  Chemistry. 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  will  receive  especial  attention.  There  will  also  be  a  CITY  ARTICLE,  giving  an  account  of  the  Markets  ;  a  RECORD  of  NE  WS,  interesting  to  Chemists  ; 
with  LEADING  ARTICLES  on  public  points  of  interest ;  and  the  Editor  will  be  at  the  service  of  his  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  readers  in  suggestions  on  science  or  business,  in 
answers  to  Correspondents.  The  Editor,  having  access  to  the  Laboratory  Journals  of  some  of  the  highest  charactered  houses  in  the  City,  will  be  able  from  week  to  week  to  furnish  practical 
Hints  on  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY,  in  reference  to  most  of  the  formula;  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  important  department  of  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  will  be  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  T.  Piers  Healet,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  following  eminent  gentlemen  have  been  communicated  with  for  their  concurrence  and  aid ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Editor  to  announce  that  he  has  received  assurances  of  a 
distinguished  co-operation,  never  before  given  to  any  Scientific  Journal : — 


P.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 

F.  Apjohn,  M.D. 

W.  T.Brande,  F.R.S. 

Baron  Berzelius. 

Prof.  Biinsen,  Marburgh. 

J.  Bell,  Esq. 

Baron  Dumas. 

D.   Blyth,    Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof. 

College  of  Chemistry. 
Charles  Button.  Esq. 
J.  T.  Cooper,  Esq. 
M.  Devergie. 
M.  Donovan,  Esq. 
Chas.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
"Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq. 
Fresenius  Remigius,  M.D. 


Royal 


Prof.  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Graham,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  Gregory,  M.D. 

A.  B.  Garrod,  M.D. 

G.  T.  Griffith,  Esq. 

Baron  Liebig,  F.R.S. 

George  Foundes,  Ph.  D.;  F.R.S. 

M.  Guibourt. 

G.  Gurney,  Esq. 

Prof.  Faraday,  M.D.C.L. 

R.  Rigg,  F.R.S. 

R.  Hunt,  Esq. 

J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A. 

Mr.  Herepatb,  Bristol, 

—  Heisch,  Esq. 

Prof.  Hare. 


H.  B.  Jones,  M.D. 

Sir  Robt.  Kane,  M.R.I.A. 

H.  Letheby,  M.B. 

H.  B.  Leeson,  M.D. 

D.  M'Lagan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. E. 

Sheridan  Muspratt,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Mitscberlich,  Berlin. 

—  Mowbray,  Esq. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Millar,  M.D. 
Geo.  Makins,  Esq. 

M.  Orfila. 
R.  Philips,  F.R.S. 
Lyon  Plajfair,  Ph.D. 
J.  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

—  Percy,  M.D. 
Prof.  Rose. 


J.  Ryan,  M.D. 

Prof.  Soubeiran. 

J.   Scoffern,   M.B.,    Londin.    Lecturer  on 

Chemistry. 
J.  Stenhouse,  Ph.  D. 
C.  F.  Schbnbein. 
Prof.  Solly. 
A.  T.  Thompson,  M.D. 
A.  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
R.  Warington,  Esq.,  Chemical  Operator  to 

the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
Prof.  Wohler. 
H.  Will,  Ph.  D. 
S.  Wright,  M.D. 


The  size  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Times  and  Journal  of'  Chemical  Science  will  be  a  handsome  quarto,  extending,  according  to  the  increase  of  scientific  interest  from  4S  to  72  columns 
of  closely-printed  information.  Each  Number  will  contain  more  intelligence  than  the  shilling  copies  of  the  monthly  Periodicals.  The  price  will  be  Fivepence  unstamped.  Stamped  Edition 
per  Number,  Sixpence  ;  per  quarter,  6s.  Gd ;  per  half-year,  13s. 

AGENTS  :— ALL  NEWSMEN  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

JAMES    ANGERSTEIN    CARFRAE,     OFFICE,    40,    ESSEX-STREET,    STRAND. 


The  first  Number  of  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Times"  will  he  ready  on  Saturday,  September  5.    The  fifty-two  Numbers  of  the  year  will  make  two  handsome  Volumes. 


NEW   WORK   IN   MONTHLY    PARTS,  BY 
He.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
On  the  1st  of  October.     (To  be  completed  in  20  Monthly  Parts, 
uniform  with  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  &c),   Price    One 
Shilling,  the  First  Number  of 

DEALINGS  with  the  FIRM  of  DOMBEY  &  SON, 
WliolesaU,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
EDITED  BY  "BOZ." 
With  Illustrations  by  "Phiz." 
London  :   Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Gd.,  No.  IX.,  of  the 

ALMANACK   "OF      THE      MONTH. 
A  REVIEW    OF    EVERYTHING    AND    EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 
London :  Published  at  the  "Punch "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  No.  XXI.,  of 

DOUGL  AS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  M  AGAZ INE, 
Containing  Sampson  Hooks  and  his  Man,  Joe  Ling.  By 
W.  Eowitt.— The  Gibbett :  Its  Death  and  Burial.— Our  Brother 
who  Loveth  without  Hope. — Curiosities  of  Christenings. — The 
true  Support  of  Genius. — Young  Squire  Benlow. — The  Age  of 
Practice.  —  Pearls  from  Popish  Places.—  HISTORY  FOR 
IfOUNG  ENGLAND.— Reviews,  <fcc.  &c. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "Punch"  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  September  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  copiously 
Illustrated  by  LEECH,  No.  III.  of  the 

pOMIC    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 
^  By  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  illustrated  by 
John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING,  and  from  SIX 
to  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will  comprise  from 
Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regularly  with  the 
Monthly  Magazines  until  its  completion. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

OLIVER      _ T     W     I     S     TT 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  the  latest 
Corrections  and  Alterations  of  the  Author. 
No.  IS.  will  be  published  on  the  31st  inst.,  price  Is.    To  be 
completed  in  Ten  Numbers. 
London :  Bradbuby  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  post  8vo,  10.«.  Gd. 
OBSERVATIONS    IN     NATURAL    HISTORY; 
v'        with  a  Calendab  of  Periodic  Phenomena. 
By  the  Rev.  Leonabd  Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

London :  John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


rpHE    HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZINE, 
-1-  Price  One  Shilling. 

An  illustrated  specimen  of  the  Horticultural  Magazine,  com- 
prising 30  columns  of  Letter-press,  and  15  superior  Engravings, 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
by  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Houlston  4;  Stoneman,  65,  Pater- 
noster-row, on  receipt  on  4  postage  stamps. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  Gs.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 
piVERS'S    "ROSE    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE;    con- 
-*-V  taming  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose."— ffej'Wenum's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


The  Ninth  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with 
Eighty-five  Plates  and  "Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston, 
from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    8vo,  price  21s. 

T  NSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN, 
JL  in  ail  that  relates  to  GUNS  and  SHOOTING.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  P.  Hawker. 

"  The  very  best  book  we  have  on  the  subject." — Blackwood. 

"  Colonel  Hawker  expounds  the  whole  rationale  of  shooting 
with  clearness,  fulness,  and  vivacity," — Edinb.  Rev. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  AND 
FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 
Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo. 
T7XPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
A-J  of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.    By  Robert  Ddndas  Thomson, 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautilul  and  elaborate  expe- 
riments."— Baron  Liebig. 

"  We  can  only  say,  that  we  have  read  them  attentively,  and 
that,  in  our  judgment,  they  have  been  conducted  will  all  possi- 
ble precautions  against  accidental  error." — Gardeners'  Citron. 

"The  observations,  both  chemical  and  physiological,  are 
very  conclusive  and  valuable." — Farmers'  Journal. 

"  The  experiments  have  evidently  been  conducted  with  much 
ability." — Pliarmaceutical  Journal. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and,  Longmans, 


VICTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
No.  18,  KING  "WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  "Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

"William  Ratrat,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    0FFICE,  50,   Regent-street, 
London.— Established  1806. 
INVESTED'  CAPITAL,  1,200,000?. 
Annual  Income  140,0001.  Bonuses  Declared  529,000?. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,0001. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Eabl  Gret. 
Directors. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 
Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  100E.  on  a  Sealihy  Life. 


Age. 


20 

25 


35 


Without 
Bonus. 


"With 
Bonus. 


F  or  the  whole  Life,  at  an 
Annual  Payment  of 


Without 

1      With 

Age. 

Bonus.       |  Bonus. 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

40 

2  14     5 

3     7  11 

45 

3    2     0 

3  17  11 

50 

3  17    0 

4  10    8 

65 

4  10    4 

5    6    1 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1  14  10  2     3     7 

1  18    6  2    8     1 

2  2    9  2  13    5 
2     8    0  2  19  10 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  have  become  Claims. 

No.  of       Sum  No.  of       Sum 

Policy.  Insured.  Sum  Paid.      Policy.  Insured.      Sum  Paid. 


435 
1973 
3085 
3378 


£. 
3000 
5000 
5000 
5000 


£       s.  d. 

4509  1  1 
7652  13  3 
7706  6  0 
7500  5  9 


3307 
3617 
4024 
4888 


£. 

2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£  s.  d. 
3411  1  3 
18C2  4  11 
1622  9  7 
1654  13    6 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 

ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COM'  ANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  1805. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,   or  80  per  Cent,  of  tho 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating   Scales   of  Fremium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  <fcc,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Oifice.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London. Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place.  Stolte  NewirjRton,  and 
F  redbrick  MuLtH-rr  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  N«w-inR<on,  boih 
Jn  tho  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  thelt  office  in  Lom\i;t-<i-street,  in 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publish*-  d  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.6,  CharleB-street,  inrhe  parish  ot  St.  Paul's,  d'vent  Ga**- 
den,  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communications 
are  tobe  addressed  to  the  Editor. — Saturday,  August  23,  1046. 
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GRAND   DAHLIA   AND   MISCELLANEOUS   FLOWER 
SHOW. 

13  0YAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
■*-V  SOCIETY,  under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Qcxen.  The  Fifth  and  last  Exhibition  for  the  season 
will  be  held  in  the  Rotal  Screes:  Zoological  Gardens,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept,  16,  134G.  Open  to  all  Exhibitors,  when  4  Gold 
and  io  Silver  Medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  Collec 


UERNSEY  AND  BELLAD0N1V.  HUES.— 
Just  arrived,  in  good  condition  for  distant  carriage, 
a  large  importation  of  these  beautiful  Flowering  Bulbs, 
50s.  per  100,  or  Si.  per  dozen,  for  the  Guernsey  ;  and  9a. 
per  dozen  for  the  Belladonna.  Also  their  annual  importation 
of  FLOWER  ROOTS  from  Holland,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  hot  summer  are  exceedingly  fine  and  sound.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Wit.  Rogebs  and  Sox,  Nursery- 
men,  Southanip ton. 


PINE  PLANTS   of   various  sorts,   perfectly  clean, 
healthy,  and  well  rooted,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
William:  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlboro'-road,  Chelsea. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

MESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  and  CO.,  156,  Cheap- 
side  (opposite  to  St.  Paul's),  beg  to  inform  Noblemen.Gen- 
tlemen,  and  their  customers  in  general,  that  their  annual  im- 
portation of  Dutch,  Cape,  and  other  Bulbs  have  arrived  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  solicit  the  favour  of  early  orders. 

W.  and  Co.  also  beg  to  state  that  all  orders  received  by  them 
wiU  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

A  Catalogue  with  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a 
pre-paid  application. — Sept.  5. _____ 


A. 


ROSE  CATALOSr  E— X  E  W  EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 
PAUL  &  SON  beg  to  apprize  their  Friends  and 
the  Public  at  large  that  a  new  Edition  of  their  ROSE 
CATALOGUE  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  circu- 
lation in  a  few  days  It  will  be  forwarded  .free  by  Post  to  all 
who  may  honour  them  with  an  application  enclosing  two 
postage  stamps.     The  descriptions  will  be  foundfull  and  accu- 


tions  :— Miscellaneous  Plants,  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Cut  i  rate,  and  many  new  and  tine  varieties  are  there. 


Flowers,  and  Fruit.  In  addition  to  which  Benjamin  Ha  wis, 
~sq.,  1T.P.,  offers  a  5!.  prize  for  the  best  Collection  of  Miscel- 
laneous Plants :  Mr.  Chakles  Tebnee,  of  Chalvey,  a  Large 
Silver  Linti_:in  Medal,  for  the  best  6  Blooms  of  New  Dahlias 
sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1S46 ;  and  J.  Bcsheil,  Esq.,  four 
Prizes  for  Seedling  Dahlias  of  1S15  and  1S46.  List  of  Prizes 
and  the  Rules  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from  John  T. 
Neville,  Secreta-y.— Ebenezer-house,  Peckbam. 

THE    GRAND    ANNUAL    DAHLIA    SHOW  OF 

-»-  THE  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY  will  take  place  in  the 
spiendid  grounds  of  the  Grecian  Saloon,  City-road,  London, 
°n  -Monday,  September  11th,  1S16.  Prizes  10  in  a  Class. 
Schedules  and  Tickets  Is.  each,  entitling  the  holders  to  remain 
tor  the  whole  of  the  evening,  may  be  had  at  the  Gardeners' 
Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand ;  and  the  friends  of  Horticulture  will 
dme  the  same  Evening^     Tickets,  5s.  6_ 


i^1  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
■*—*  •  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  TYorJon  Cottage;  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gaHenc-  (^'adaus  {.r&pted). 


B 


___' 


ECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 

AND  1S15. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,   with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  bad  in  exchange  for  -1  postage-stamps 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUl'TE'S  Nursery,  Ghent, Belgium. 
Strong  Plants £1    ls. 

With  p.i?  ■>■■■-!•  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 

li.OWERING  BULBS,  4c. 
I"  OUIS  VAN  H  iBTTE'S  Autumnal  Price  Current, 
-»—'  No.  26,  is  to  be  lad  on  nrepaid  application  to  Mr.  Geoege 
Rahs.  53,  Mark-lane,  London. 


SILENE  SCHAFTJE. 
TT    SILVERLOCK    begs  to   offer  this  new  HER. 
-»■-•-•  B ACEOCS.  PLANT  at  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Nursery,  Chichester,  Sept.  5,  1S46. 


NEW  PINKS. 
C      WALTERS,    Florist,     Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
^  «    Wilts,  otfer  the  annexed  as  being  superb  Show  Flowers  : — 

MRS.  FRY. — Rose  leaf,  pure  white,  purple  lacing,  constant, 
lar^e.  and  exquisite  shape.    Per  pair,  5s. 

MOZART.— Rose  leaf,  pure  white,  rosy-red  lacing,  constant, 
large,  and  superior  shape,    os. 
Post  tree  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

pansies.  ru'KS,  carnations,  and  picotees — 
pHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing 
vy  Selections  of  the  above  popular  Flowers,  is  now  ready? 
and  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application. 
Chalvey,  near  Windsor. 


N.B. — The  Autumnal  Roses    are  now  flowering  in 
perfection. 


rreat 


PINE  APPLES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  from  50  to  60  PINE  PLANTS  of 
the  Queen's,  New  Providence,  Jamaica,  and  Enville,  in 
fine  clean  and  bealthy  condition,  fruiting  and  succession. — 
Apply  to  Messrs.  White  &  Sons,  Booksellers,  &c,  Carmar- 
then, South  Wales. 


T0, 


TULIPS. 
BE    SOLD,    on    very   reasonable    terms,     Ten, 
Twenty,  or  Thirty  Rows,  in  fine  healthy  condition,  first- 
rate  sorts,  and  *;ood  strains. 

Also  The  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  for  \SU  and  1845, 
Complete,  price  21.  &s.  —  Apply  to  R.  Orson,  Wood  Hill, 
Grantham. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
WANTED   TO   PL'PCHASE,  Two  Thousand  Roots 

»  *  of  MYATT'S  VICTORIA  RHUBARB,  in  t;w,M..;  5  dot 
less  thau  Fifty. — Apply,  stating  price,  to  J.  G.  Watte,  4,  Eyre- 
street-hill,  Hatton-garden,  London.— Sept.  5. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS,  and  IRIS  GERMANICA. 

G  PARSONS,  Western -road,  Brighton,  by  appoint- 
•  ment.  Florist  to  Her  Majtfsty,  hegs  to  inform  the  ad- 
mirers of  GERANIUilS  that  he  can  supply  Beck's  set  of  10 
Geraniums,  sent  out  last  October,  for  ol.  10s.,  good  plants  of 
which  are  now  readv. 

PARSONS'  PERPETUAL.  5s.  This  Geranium  is  invaluable 
for  winter  flowering,  as  it  will  continue  in  bloom  in  a  light 
greenhouse  nearlv  the* whole  of  winter. 

IRIS  GERMANICA.  G.  Parsons  hegs  also  to  call  attention 
to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  Iris  germanica.  The  new  varie- 
ties of  German  and  French  Iris  are  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land :  the  colours  are  varied,  and  beautifully  veined  and  mot- 
tled, and,  when.knowo,  must  become  decided  favourites  ;  they 
are  herbaceous  and  perfectly  hardy.  25  varieties,  1!.  5s.  ; 
50  ditto,  2?. 


,  "T^HE  BICTON  STRAWBERRY.— Since  I  exhi- 
J-  bited  the  above  Strawberry  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms,  in  Regent-street,  I  bare  received  numeruiis  inquiries 
respecting  it,  in  answer  to  which,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  Plants 
which  I  had  to  spare  are  made  over  to  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  KingVroad,  Chelsea  The  Bicton 
Strawberry  is  white,  of  good  substance  and  flavour,  and  equal 
in  size  and  bearing  to  Keens'  Seedling,  but  from  30  to  40  Jays 
later  in  coming  into  use  than  that  variety.  It  has  been 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  is  considered  to  be 
a  great  acquisition,  a  good  white  Strawberry  having  long  been 
a  desideratum.— James  Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens,  Sept.  5. 

HP  COLE  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public 
J-  •  that  he  is  now  sending  out  strong  Fruiting  Plants  of  his 
Seedling  Strawberry,  the  EARLY  PROLIFIC, "at  II.  10*.  per 
hundred,  including  carriage  and  packing.  For  full  description 
see  Gardener^  Chronic7*;,  August  1st. 

T.  C.  has  also  a  superb  collection  of  Hollyhocks,  which  he 
begs  to  offer  at  ISs.,  12s.,  and  Gs.  per  dozen.  T.  C.  has  this 
season  collected  Seed  from  60  of  the  best  show  varieties,  that 
he  can  confidently  recommend,  in  papers  at  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
Catalogues  of  Roses  may  be  had  on  receipt  of  penny  stamp. 

T.  Cole,  Wellow  Nursery,  near  Bath,  Sept.  5. 

NEW  AjS^^PLESbni^OR'ENIA  ASIATICA," 
5s.  each  ;  and  the  following  Select  Plants  :— 


Inches. each. 
Calystegiapubescens,  s.  d. 

strong         ..        ..  12—10  6 
Pterostigma    grandi- 

flora  . .         . .     9—3  6 

Dipladenia       crassi- 

noda,  strong         . .  IS —  5  0 
Gardenia  Sherborniae    6 —  5  0 
„         Rothmanii.    6 —  5  0 
Allamandaverticillata  9 —  5  0 
„  grandiflora  12 —  5  0 

Ribes  sanguinea  plena  9 —  5  0 
Rondeletia     speciosa 

major  . .        . .    6 —  5  0 

Aphelexis     purpurea 

grandiflora 
Echites  melaleuca  .. 
Epacris  miniata 
Cuphea  cordata 
Ruellia  macrophylla 


Inches,  each. 
Rhynchospermum  jas-       s.  d. 
minoides    . .        . .    6 —  7  6 


15  0 


6—3  6 
9—3  6 
6—5  0 
6—10  6 
11-5  0 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  correspondents 
Wm.  Jas.  Epps.  Bower  Nursery.  Maidstone,  August  22. 


Weigelia  rosea 

E  volvulus  purpurea  cce- 

rulea        7  6 

^Eschynanthus  pulcher . .  21  0 
Abelia  floribunda  . .    5  0 

,,       rupestris  . .  10  6 

Ixora  cocciuea,  fine,  per 

doz,  24s.  . .        ..26 

lochroma  tubulosum     . .    5  0 
Whitfieldia  lateritia, 

strong 5  0 

Cvtisus    longiracemosus, 

fine  76 

Siphocampylus  coccineus, 

strong 2  6 

Viola  arborea  alba         . .    7  6 


DRIED  PLANTS  from  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
—A  Set  of  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in 
W.  Australia  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  (who  perished  in  there- 
cent  exploring  journey  through  the  interior),  remains  in  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Pampiin,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  rare  end  some  qnknowu  species. 
Early  a^jplic3*inr-  jg  recommended. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  ol 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fostitxe,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewasd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

BEAUTIFUL  ORCHID. 

ABALSTON  has  to  offer  a  few  plants  at  5  guineas 
•  ^each,  of  G  ALE  AND  R  A  BOCARII,  blooms  of  which  have 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  pronounces  it  the  true 
variety  of  this  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  plant. 
Poole  Nursery.  Dorset. 


A  J  ESSRS.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  offer  the  following  :— 
-L*-L  Large  Camellias,  handsome  bushy  Trees,  from  5ft.  to 
15  ft..  double  white  and  other  fine  sorts  weU  set  for  bloom. 
Scarlet  Tree  Rhododendrons,  of  various  sorts,  4ft.  to  12  ft. 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  2ft.  to  Sft.  Large  Bushv  Azalea 
Indicas  of  best  sorts,  3ft.  to  6ft.  Large  Acacia  pubescens, 
juniperina,  pulchella,  dealbata  and  others,  5ft.  to  15ft.  Large 
Corraeas,  Epacris,  Euphorbias,  and  various  superior  plants, 
admirably  adapted  to  furnish  Conservatories,  or  to  train  for 
exhibition.  Smaller  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  30s.  per  dozen. 
A  pair  of  extraordinary  large  handsome  Bonapartia  juncea, 
10  ft.  in  circumference.— Price  and  particulars  sent  by  post. 
The  plants  can  be  seen  at  the  Nursery,  Albion-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  London. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS.   AURICULAS, 
ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c. 

JAMES  WALKER,  Florist,  Rhodes,  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  iu  general  to  his  collection  of  the  above-named 
Florist" s  Flowers,  which  are  this  season  in  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition  :  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  pre- 
paid application.  From  unknown  correspondents  a  post-oflice 
order  is  most  respectfully  solicited. — Rhodes,  Sept.  5. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

F  WARNER  (late  Warner  &  Warner),  Seedsman, 
•  &c,  2S, Cornhill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that 
the  above  have  arrived  in  fine  condition,  a  Catalogue  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  further  observes  his  list  will  contain  a  selection  of  all 
the  best  and  most  approved  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Crocus,  tfce. 


SEEDLING   PETUNIAS. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public 
three  seedling  PETUNIAS,  which  he  trusts  wiU  be  found 
not  to  disappoint  the  purchaser.  They  have  been  chosen  out 
of  sLx  selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and  subjected 
to  Dr.  Lindley 's  inspection,  who  says  of  them,  in  the  Chronicle 
of  August  the  1st,  "  They  are  fine  and  rich  in  the  veining,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  would  make  desirable  additions  to  a  col- 
lection." The  set  7s.  Gd.,  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  8s.  6rf. 
A.  M.  has  also  a  collection  of  nine  very  fine  seedling  AN- 
TIRRHINUMS, selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings ; 
they  are  very  distinct  in  their  colours,  and  remarkably  showy. 
The  set  7s.  6d.,  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  Ss.  Gd.    Also  the 


following  plants : — 
Achimenes  patens 
Abutilon  venustum 
Abelia  rupestris 
Cnphea  cordata 
Chirita  sinensis  . .        . . 

,,      zeylanica. . 
Evolvulus  purpureo  cce- 
ruleo 


d. 

in  6 


s.d. 

Gesnera  elliptica, .  ..26 
Gloxinia  pallidifiora  . .  2  6 
„  discolor  . .  ..26 
^Ischynanthuspulcher. .  10  6 
Pterostigma  grandiflora  2  6 
Torenia  asiatdca  . .  . .  5  0 
Ribes  sanguinea  plena. .  5  0 
Weigelia  rosea    . .        . .  10  6 


One  to  every  Three  will  be  given  in  to  the  Trade. 
A  remittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
The  Norwich  Nursery,  Sept.  5. 


CHOICE  NEW  PLANTS. 
T  UCOMBE,  PINGE,  &  Co.  have  now  for  Sale  the 
J— *  following  very  choice  and  beautiful  New  Plants,   all  of 
which  they  can  confidently-  recommend : —  Price 

LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  true  ..     21s 

LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  var.  Striata  .    21s. 
A  figure  of  L.  splendens  is  published  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  by  Sir  William  Hooker, 
part  of  whose  description  is  here  queried — 

"  The  spiendid  colour  of  this  plant  is  o?i!y  to  be  com- 
pared with  Verbena  Melindres.  Handsome  as  is  the 
var.  Stricla,  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  True  Splendens, 
which  is  of  afar  more  bushy  character,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  literally  covered  with  its  brilliant  blossoms, 
continuing  a  long  lime  in  perfection.  There  is  a  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  too  in  the  foliage,  which  contrast 
admirably  with  the  rich  colour  of  the  blossoms,  of  which 
there  were  more  than  300  expanded  on  one  plant."" 

L.,  P.,  &  Co.,  however,  beg  leave  to  refer  cultivators  to  the 
figure  and  description  alluded  to. 

LESCHENAULTIA  ARCUATA 21s. 

Very  large  flowers,  canary  colour,  tipped  with  red.  A  figure 
will  appear  in  next  month's  number  of  the  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine."   A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 

CLERODENDRON  SINUATUM 42s. 

A  figure  of  this  plant  is  published  also  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  describing  which  Sir 
William  Hooker  says — 

"It  is  one  of  those  plants  to  which  a  drawing  cannot 
do  justice,  and  whose  charm  depends  on  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  entire  plant,  flowering  at  an  early  period,  and 
bearing  dense  many-flowered  heads  from  the  extremity 
of  every  branch ;  and  these  blossoms  too  are  highly, 
fragrant  and  of  the  tenderest  and  purest  white.  It  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  stove-collection" 

CLERODENDRON  VOLUBILE      21s. 

A  very  fine  new  climbing  species,  with  large  panicles  9  inches 
long,  of  pure  white  flowers,  very  distinct  from  any  other 
SDecies 

GARDENIA  STANLEYANA 15s. 

STROPHANTHUS  STANLEYANA   ..  ..  42s. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM  NOVA  SPECIES  ..     ..     21s. 
With  fine  large  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  forming  an  extremely 
elegant  Greenhouse  Plant ;  a  small  plant  of  this  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition  in  May  last,  and  00-  - 
tained  a  Medal. 

AZALEA  INDICA,  "DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE" 

(a  Seedling  raised  by  Lueombe,  Pince,  &  Co.)  . .  21sr. 
This  plant  obtained  a  Seedling  Prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  in  May,  1S45.  It  flowered  again,  and  was 
proved,  in  1S46 ;  and  was  allowed  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  a 
first-rate  flower.  Rich  scarlet,  fine  form,  good  substance, 
large  size. 

CHOROZEMA  PILOSA ..    21s. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA 10s.  Gd. 

Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 
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MR.    AUGUST   KRANi'Z,  of  Berlin,  bec;s  respect- 
fully to  inform  his  Friends  that  he  will  be  in  Southamp-, 
ton  during  the  Meeting  ofi  the  British    Association,  and  hopes 
to  be  favoured  with  their  orders  for  Mineral  and  Geological 
Specimens,  &c — 45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London,  Sept.  5. 
tf^  A  Priced  Catalogue  Gratis  on  application. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

JDAVIES  having  proved  the  above  mode  of  heat- 
•  inir  Horticultural  Buildings  to  be  far  superior  to  hot 
water  in  every  respect,  being  less  expense  erecting,, and  more 
safe  in  working  the  apparatus,  he  is  now  prepared  to  undertake 
the  fitting  up  of  Polmaise  Stoves  in  any  description  of  building, 
at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  hot  water.  By  the  plans  he 
now  adopts,  the  stove  cau  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  hous,e, 
and  the  heat  will  be  equally  diffused. — Larkfield  Nursery, 
Wavertree.  Liverpool,  Sept.  5. 


GLADIOLUS  "REX  RUBRORU.U,"  io. 

FC.   BALL    is    prepared    to    execute    immediate 
•  orders  for  the  above  in  Flowering  Bulbs,  at  10a.  6d.  each, 
with  one  over  on  every  three  ordered  by  the  Trade,  and  can 
recommend  it  as  the  darkest  and  best  of  its  class.     For  Dr. 
Lindlev's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1845 — "Tour  Gla- 
diolus i-  a  very  fine  variety,  and  the  darkest  we  have  seen." 
It  was  also  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the  June  show  of  the 
■  iral  Society. 
The  following  New  and  desirable  Plants  can  be  strongly 
recommended : — 

s.  d.  |  s.  d. 


ehirita  sinensis  .. 
Fterostigma  grandiflora 
tfeigelia  rosea 
Silene  Sehaftce   . . 
F&deria  fcetida 

Ditto,  per  doz. 
Veronica  salicifolia 

,     ,.        Lindleyana   . . 

Ditto,  per  doz. 
Cuphea  cordata 
Lyperia  pinnatifida,  12  in 

Ditto,  per  doz. 
Alonaccslest's     .. 

Ditto,  per  doz, 
Bouvardia  flava 
Anemone  japonica 
Tropieolum  Lobbianum . 

Ditto,  per  doz. 

Taunton  Nurseries,  Sept.  5. 
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Jasminum,  sp.  China 
Platycodon  grandiflo;*um   2 
Statice  monopetaia       . .     2 
Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  20 

Taxodium  sempervirens, 

15  to  18iuch.es        ..  10 
Hydrolea  spiuo-a  ..     3 

Siphocampylus  coccineus  2 
Pentstemon  gentianoides 

alba 2 

Fuchsia      scaramouehe 

(Mellez)        ..        ..3 

„    L'esmeralda  (do.)  .    3 

„     Sanspareil  {YouellJ    3 

Tropseolum  crenatifolium 

(Veitch)         . .         . .     3 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  24 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

JMYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  : — 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

„       Mammoth,  very  large   . .        . .        ,,      30s. 

,,       Pbolific,  early  and  great  bearer     „     21s. 

Hoopee's  Seedling,  early         . .        . .        ,,      21s. 

T    e  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Sept.  5. 


SAND  J.  DILLISTONE,  Nurserymen,  Stunner, 
•  near  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  beg  to  offer  the  following  AU- 
TUMNAL ROSES,  strong  plants,  on  their  own  roots,  in  pots, 
carriage  paid  to  London,  at  18s.  per  dozen  : — 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Le  Reine,  William  Jesse,  Madame  Laffay, 
Mrs.  Elliot,  Due  de  Aumale,  Julie  Dupont,  Cramoisie  supe- 
rieure,  Napoleon,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Marjolin,  Barbot,  Bougere, 
Pauline  Plantier,  Elise  Sauvage,  Mansias,  Silene,  Triomphe  de 
Luxembourg,  Pactolus,  Bouquette  de  Flore,  Phcenix,  Queen, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Pierre  St.  Cyr,  <fcc.  &c.  &c. 
Orders,  with  a  remittance,  promptly  attended  to. 
DOUBLE  ROMANNARCISSUS,  3s.  per  do^mT 

RHALL  begs  to  advise  the  early  arrival  of  his 
•  Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  63,  South  Audlev-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  facing  the  Chapel.  The  DOUBLE  ROMAN  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  and  if  planted  immediately, 
Trill  flower  at  Christmas.  Printed  lists,  with  prices,  names, 
and  description  of  the  flowering  of  Hyacinths,  may  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


MOUNT  ETNA  (Hoyle's).  — This  extraordinary 
flower,  without  exception,  is  the  brightest  and  uiost  strik- 
ing Geranium  ever  offered.  It  has  obtained  Four  Prizes — two 
at  Chiswick,  one  at  the  Royal  Botanic,  and  one  at  the  Royal 
South  London  Exhibition — the  only  times  it  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition,  when  it  was  always  admired  by  gazing  thou- 
sands. The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Report  in 
the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  May  31,  1845: — "Mount  Etna.  A 
flower  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  ;  the 
lower  petals  are  of  a  deep  rosy  red  ;  the  top  petals,  which  are 
Telvety  in  texture,  have  the  black  spot  surrounded  by  a  broad 
margin  of  crimson  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  well  formed  and  of 
considerable  substance."  Free  bloomer  and  the  habit  excel- 
lent.—Plants  11.  Is. 

ISABELLA  (Hotle's). — This  flower  also  obtained  a  Prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chiswick,  when,  in  the  same 
Report,  the  following  description  will  be  found  : — "  Isabella 
has  remarkable  fine  top  petals  of  deep  velvety  maroon,  with  a 
narrow  margin  of  pink  ;  centre  light  with  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lower  petals  of  a  rosy  purple."  Habit  first-rate,  an 
extraordinary  free  bloomer,  and  well  suited  for  exhibiting. — 
Plants  10s.  6d.  each.     The  two  taken  together  11.  10s. 

W.  M.  possesses  a  few  strong  Plants  of  last  year  (that  his 
present  stock  has  been  cut  from),  which  will  make  good  Plants 
forstock,  or  fine  Specimens  for  Exhibition. — Mount  Etna  21.  2s.; 
Isabella  11.  Is. 

The  Trade  xoxll  he  allowed  25  per  cent,  when  three  of 
each  sort  are  taken  at  once, 
fffr'  A  correct  and  well-finished  coloured  Engraving  of  Mount 
Etna  and  Isabella,  executed  by  Mr.  Holden,  Artist  to  "  Pax- 
ton's  Magazine,"  from  the  flowers  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  sent 
in  return  for  12  postage  stamps,  which  will  be  allowed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 

The  following  new  varieties  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last 
season  by  their  respective  raisers,  may  be  had  correct  to  name, 
at  the  following  prices.  The  entire  selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller, 
■who  will  carefully  send  a  distinct  variety,  21.  per  dozen.  The 
selection  left  to  the  purchaser,  31.  per  dozen. 

MILLER'S— Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas,  Pbillida,  Au- 
rantia.  Miss  Sebright,  Paragon,  Samye,  Turk,  Phoenix,  Turban, 
Alba  Rosea,  Olimpia,  Turchianna,  Alba  Superb,  Fairy,  Sun- 
beam. 

BECK'S— Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Desdempna,  Rosy  Circle, 
Sunset,  I  v.-M-e:,  Othello,  Zenobia,  Mustee,  Bellona, 

Arabella,  Favourita,  Bella. 

HOYLE'S— Augusta,  Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans Alice,  Revenge,  Cid. 

R.  C  ATLEUGH'S-M-.-rrvMonareh,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sunbeam.  La  Polka.     DRUUY'S— Pearl.     FOSTER'S—  Orion. 
X.U.  Chad  Plants  of  aU  tfie  chore  will   be   delivered  on  and 
a/t'-r  fte  15 

All  the  other  new  vax*ieties  th^t  have  been  sent  out  the  last 

two  or  tbree  ye;n*s,  can  be  had  at  11.  Is.  per  dozen  :— such  as 

Pompey,  Titu.,  Champion,  Sarah  J.^..\  Rosetta,  Cid,  Nabob, 

Duchess  of  Leinstc-r,  &c. 

Hybridized  Geranium     ':-r<ls,100  for  10s. ;  59for5s. ;  25  for  3s. 

W.  Miller,  Providence  Kursery,  Rauisgnte,  Sept.  5. 


ROSES. 

VmLLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  just  published  a 

*  *  I  new  and  enlarged  editipu  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 

for  the  Autamn  of  1S1G,  and  Spring  of  1847,  which  they  will  be 

proud  to  furnish  gratis  on  application. 

Parties  having  already  favoured  W.  Wood  and  Son  with  their 
commands,    will  receive  copies   of  the   above   in  due  course. 
N.B. —The  Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom. 
Woodlands Nursery.Mjiresaeld.ncjr  Uckfield,  Sussc-x,  Sept  5, 
HOYLE'S. SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

HSILVERLOGK,  in  offering,  these  to  the  Public, 
•  begs  to  state  he  has  purchased  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hoyle's 
collection  for  the  year  1840,  and  therefore  Mr.  II. 's  newest  varieties 
are  in  no  othee  hands.  They  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  been  much. admired  this  season,  at  the,  Exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  in  Regent's  Park,  and  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Meetings  at  Chiswick,  for  their  peculiar 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 

SUNSET. — Lower  petals  orange  pink,  upper  deep  orange 
scarlet,  with  very  large  blotch,  edged  with  deep  pink  ;  a  very  free 
bloomer,  large  size,  and  good  substance.  A  very  great  acqui- 
sition to  the  high-coloured  varieties,  and  an  excellent  flower 
for  exhibition.  Awarded  the  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  June,  1846.     Price  21.  2s. 

EXQUISITE. — Lower  petals  rich  deep  pink,  upper  deep 
scarlet  red,  without  any  lighter  colour  on  the  edge  ;  large  dark 
blotch  nearly  covering  the  petal ;  edge  smooth,  good  substance, 
stiff  cupped  shape.  A  beautiful  flower,  awarded  the  Bronze 
Medal  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  June,  1^46.    21.  2s. 

HEIDOS. — Lower  petals  white,  edged  and  mottled  with  light 
crimson,  top  petals  with  dark  maroon  blotch,  edged  with  deep 
crimson.  A  very  striking  variety,  and  blooms  freely.  Figured 
in  Harrison's  "  Floricultural  Cabinet,"  September,  1845.  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit,  Royal  Botanic  Exhibition,  June,  1846. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

RICHARD  COBDEN.— Ground  colour  fine  deep  rose,  habit 
and  form  like  Hoyle's  "  Sarah  Jane,"  but  much  finer.    11.  Is. 

CONTRAST. —  Upper  petals  dark  maroon,  lower  petals 
blush.    Flower  of  good  shape,  stout  and  smooth.     11.  Is. 

AMY. — Colour  of  "Enchantress,"  but  a  good  shape;  con- 
stant aud  a  free  bloomer ;  fine  purple  blotch,  with  a  regular 
rim  of  white  round  it.     15s. 

BRUNETTE.— Upper  petals  in  the  way  of  Beck's  "  Sunset," 
lower  petals  j>ink  ■  good  shape,  stiff  and  smooth,  and  very  rich 
in  colour.     15s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.— Stout  and  of  good  shape,  white 
centre,  a  spot  on  lower  petals,  which  are  tipped  with  purplish 
rose,  upper  petals  dark  purple  maroon.  Has  been  much  ad- 
mired.   15s. 

SCIPIO. — Ground  colour  pale  rose,  with  white  centre,  petals 
very  stout.  A  very  large  beautiful  flower,  of  great  delicacy 
and  softness.    15s. 

CHIMBORAZO. — Upper  petals  dark  scarlet  crimson,  with 
large  black  blotch, .  lower  bright  scarlet  crimson ;  flower  of 
good  substance,  very  large,  and  round  shape  ;  habit  very  stiff 
and  good,  with  large  truss  ;  general  effect  very  brilliant  and 
striking.  Confidently  recommended  to  those  who  grow  for  ex- 
hibition as  being  one  of  the  very  best  yet  offered.  The  plants 
are  very  strong,  and  H.  S.  having  held  the  stock  till  the  pre- 
sent autumn,  now  offers  it  at  the  moderate  price  of  10s.  6d. 

Tbe  price  of  the  entire  set  of  Ten,  10E.  Orders,  with  a  re- 
mittance, will  have  the  best  attention,  and  be  sent  carriage 
free  to  London, — Chichester,  Sept.  5. 


LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 
VyyiLUAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have   now   the 
'  "  pleasure  of  offerine;  the  following  new  and  choice  GERA- 
NIUMS, which  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Seedlings. 

First  Class. — The  following  can  be  recommended  as 
first-rate  show  flowers^  of  superior  excellence. 

LYNE'S  Fobget-me.not         . .        . .     £1  10    0 
„         Rejiembeance  ..         ..       1  10     0 

,,  FlEE-FlY  1    10      0 

„        Sir  Walteji  Raleigh  Gilbert  110 
„        Peri 110 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Five  for  £5. 


Second  Class. — The  following  are  flowers  possessing 
many  good  properties,  and  are  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  good   collections — but  are  recommended  more  for 
their  novelty  and  brilliaifcy  of  colour  than  for  thc$r 
qualification  as  show  flowers. 
Queen  of  Beauties. .  Is.  Gd.  |  Nourmahal         . .  7s.  Gd 
Talisman     ..        .-7     6     |  Sir  Robert  Sale. . .  7    6 
Or  the  whole  set  of  Four  for  £1. 

DESCRIPTIONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 
Good  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  the  2d 
of  November  next,     The  Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade.  Great 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  careful  packing.      ALl  orders  will  be 
executed  in  strict  rotation. 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 
Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  5. 


VAN   HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  "VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRG3MERIAS  at 
the  foUowine  rates,  viz.— 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties,  16s. ; 
50  varieties, "28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwardedto  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants: — "They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — ,(  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  knowu." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
Tj^DWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street, 
*-J  and  No  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand,  Agents  and  Importers  of 
Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  supply  stout  Belgian  and  British  Sheet 
Glass  at  the  following  net  cash  prices  :— 13  oz.  id.,  16  oz.  bd. 
perfoot.  Stout  Sheet  in  small  squares,  packed  in  boxes  con- 
taining 100  feet,  from  2d.  to  tyd.  per  foot— this  Glass  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

Sashes  for  Garden  Frames  made  of  the  best  H  yellow  deal, 
i  and  glazed  with  strong  .sheet  glass,  at  l<dd.  per  foot. 

Estimates  and  designs  given  for  Greenhouses  and  Hothouses. 


GLASS  DAIRY  PANS.  ~" 

|7r>WARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street, 
JL-*  and  No.  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand,  have  the  pleasure  to  state 
that  having  made  arrangements  with  a  British  manufacturer 
of  eminence,  they  will  be  in  a  position,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, to  supply  superior  GLASS  DAIRY  PANS  of  various 
sizes,  rnade-fifrom  their  original  models,  which  were  much 
approved.  The  price  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each,  according  to 
size.  Every  possible  care  will  he  taken  in  their  manufacture 
to  render,  them  perfect  in  every  respect. 

EDWARDS  and  Pell  having  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense in.  first  introducing  the  stout  Glass  Pans  to  the  public, 
trust  that,  now  they  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  one-half 
those  parties  who  would  have  fitted  up  their  Dairies  with  this 
very  cleanly  utensil,  but  were  deterred  by  the  expense,  will  now 
favour  them  with  their  orders. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS 

O  ETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
i-t-  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices, 
for  cash.  A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes. 

inches.        s.  d. 
and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2i 
9       7  0     2| 

„      10       8S-        0     3 
,,      11     10"        0    3£ 
„        ,,        2  ft.  super.O     3£ 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low'. 

inches.  s.  d.  )  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  8    0  ■      substance,      thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  S    6)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

"Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
j_S_9_ho-s  qu  are,_London . 


inches. 
6by4 
7  5 
9  7 
10  8£ 
14     10~ 


Glass  Warehouse 


Per 

100  feet  Bos 

£ 

5. 

d. 

1 

II 

10 

1 

2 

11 

1 

5 

0 

.. 

1 

7 

1 

1 

9 

2 

ORITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for 
*-J*  Horticultural  purposes,  &c,  may  be  had  at  James 
Beomxey's  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices :— In  crates  containing  about  260  feet  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
ihd.  per  foot,  or  4th  quality,  od.  per  foot ;  ditto,  16  oz.,  coarse, 
5jr<£.  perfoot ;  ditto  ditto,  4th  quality,  6d.  per  foot.  Or  cut  to 
any  size  not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  at 
i;d.  per  foot  extra. 

Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown 
Window  Glass.     A  discount  to  the  Trade. 

IpOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 

-a-  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3fd.  to  5£d.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.       *^£  For  Ready  Money  only. 

GLASS  FOR  SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.— 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

dutt"off~glass. 

GREEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
(fee,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
II.  5s.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
in-most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


/  iREEN  MILK  PANS,  very  strong.  36s.  per  doz., 
VT  or  3s.  6d.  each.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozqa.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  6d.  each.— 
Apsley  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 

OLASS   WHICH    CANNOT    BE    BROKEN    BY 

vJ  RAIN  or  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-st.,  Goodman 's-fields. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY      PELLATT     and     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 
Net  Cash  Prices  : — 
Any  size  under  40  ins.  long.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       4d. 

16  oz.        ,,  „  ..        ..  5 

21  oz.         „  ,,  7 

26  oz.         „  „  11 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  Sin.,  from  l\d.  to3tf.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 
FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEA'io. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
^    announces  that  he  has  a  very  large   assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion.     Every    description   of   useful  CHINA,    GLASS,    and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250  j 
Oxibrd-stree*,  near  Hyde-park:., 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STKEET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

OpIuiTS  PRESERVED  BY  COOPER'S  PATENT 
*-  APPARATUS  have  been  proved  to  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  good  for  family  use  for  FIVE  YEARS.  This 
process  is  well  suited  for  the  preservation  of 
Pine-apples,  Strawberries,  Wall-fruit,  &c,  retain- 
ing and  concentrating  all  their  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar flavours  ;  the  Strawberries  are  adapted  to 
he  used  with  cream  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sample  hampers  of  the  fruits  generally  pre- 
served tor  family  use,  including  extras,  a  machine 
corkscrew,  with  the  whole  particulars  of  the  pa- 
tent process,  and  testimonials,  will  be  delivered 
at  any  part  of  London,  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  by 
an  order  addressed  to  the  Patentee,  James  Coopee,  7,  the 
upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 

The  Patent  Apparatus  and  Vessels  are  on  sale  at  the  Manu- 
factory as  above. 


/  CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  m- 
O  vented  by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Sbewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
di-ves',  Hackney:  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Kollisson's,  Tooting;  Mr.  Ponteyjs,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson  s, 
Pine-apple-place ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Gardens, 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1343. 

EBECK  has  received  so  many  remittances  for  the 
•  above,  and  the  Plants  are  in  such  fine  condition,  that 
he  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  purchasers  by 
sending  them  out  by  the  lUth  of  this  month  instead  of  October, 
and  he  will  feel  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  particular  instructions 
for  their  transmission,  if  any  are  required, 

N.B.— E.  B.  has  now  14  more  plants  of  "  Bacchus,"  3  of 
■**  Patrician,"  and  6  of  "Sirius,"  to  dispose  of  at  Catalogue 
prices. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  VETTCH  &   SON  can  now  supply  strong 
and  well-established  PLANTS  of  the  following,  viz.  :— 

iEschynanthus  Lobbianus £2    2    0 

pulcher        2    2    0 

,,  radicans 2    2    0 

Balsamina  latifolia 0  10    6 

Cyrtoccras  multirlora  1  11    G 

Cuphea  cordata  0  10    6 

Epacris  ardentissima  0  15    0 

,,       magnifica u  15    0 

Gardenia  Stanlevana  110 

Whitfieldii  1  10    0 

0  Leschenaultia  splendens 1  10    6 

*  Thisplantisofadwarf,  com  pact  habit  of  growth,  with  bright 
orange  scarlet  flowers, resembling  in  form  those  of  Lescnenaultia 
biloba.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Select  Catalogues  of  Plants  and  Seeds  can  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application. — Exeter,  Sept.  5. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDATEXSIS. 
OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
J  Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Per  dozen • £0  15    0 

■25         110    0 

100         4  10    0 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTE3IBER  5,  1846. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
Monday.       Sept.    7 — Entomological  .        .        8  p.m. 

Wednesday,    —    16 — Royal  South  London    ...        1  p.m. 


COUNTRY   SHOWS. 
Weonkmiay,      Sept.  9-Craven  Horticultural. 

Tnnn.n**-  to t  Thanet  Floriculm  al  and  HorticulturaL 

w\  Sou. h  Esse:    ~ 


Wkdvfsday, 
Fxiday, 


'sex  Horticultural. 

—  16 — Norf.ilk  and  Norwich  Horticultural. 

—  IS— Perthshire  HjrticulturaL 


Our  attention  has  been  causht  by  a  little  six- 
penny pamphlet  *  on  Yixe-Growixg,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  little  assistance,  may  be  longer  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  public  than  it 
deserves.  We  are  the  more  apprehensive  that 
this  will  be  the  case  because  its  quaint,  we  had 
almost  written  queer,  style,  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  careless  reader.  The  herein- 
befores  and  hereinafters,  hereofs  and  thereofs,  sin- 
gulars enforced  by  plurals,  expletives,  and  afore- 
saids,  make  it  look  more  like  a  law-conveyance 
than  a  treatise  on  Vine  pruning. 

The  notion  of  the  author  is  that  London  may  be 
turned  info  a  metropolitan  vineyard,  and  he  tells 
us  that  when  he  was  young  (he  is  evidently  so  no 
longer)  he  would  have  "  engaged  to  astonish  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  and  others  passing 
through  it,  by  an  abundant  Vintage  :  provided  the 
distinguished  post  —  not  a  '  Commissionership  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,'  but — the  post  of  Pruner- 
General  of  all  the  unproductive  Vines  in  Chelsea 
could  be  obtained  for  him,  with  no  more  salary  than 
what  would  suffice  adequately  to  pay  a  few  tole- 
rably active  Chelsea  Pensioners  (some  perhaps  of 
those  heroic  ones  so  properly  resting  after  having  often 
fought,  and  bled  with  a  profuseness  even  exceeding 
that  of  untimely-pruned  Vines,  among  the  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  Portugal,  &c.)  ;  or  some  few 
other  underpruners." 

He  is,  moreover,  extremely  sensitive  about 
foreigners,  from  Vine-growing  countries,  and  is 
shocked  at  their  quizzing  the  cockneys  for  their 
system  of  pruning  a  Vine  like  a  privet-hedge,  and  we 
believe  his  argument  goes  to  the  extent  of  main- 
taining that  everybodies'  slate  roof  may  as  well  be 
made  into  a  rival  of  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  as 
left  to  be  an  ugly  ridge;  Then,  indeed,  will  the 
golden  age  return,  when  every  man  shall  live  under 
the  shadow  of  his  own  Vine. 

We  cannot,  however,  say  that  in  this  matter  we 
are  exactly  of  our  author's  opinion.  Not  that  we 
differ  from  him  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  Grapes 
in  London,  or  upon  the  miserable  example  of 
Horticultural  ignorance  which  cockney  Vines  gene- 
rally exhibit.  There  he  is  perfectly  right.  But  he 
has  forgotten  to  tell  us  how  we  Londoners  are  to 
get  rid  of  the  soot.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  hartshorn  does  not 
appear  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  Grape,  and 
with  all  deference  to  our  enthusiastic  author  we 
submit  that  he  should  have  explained  that  before 
he  went  into  the  mystery  of  Vine-pruning. 

In  short  the  thing  is  a  chimera,  and  but  another 
example  of  a  man's  zeal  outrunning  his  discretion. 

But  although  we  stop  thus  short  in  our  accord- 
ance with  our  author's  opinions,  we  do  not  forget 
how  applicable  his  observations  are  to  other  places 

•  A  few  Observations  on  the  Mismanagement,  and  Conse- 
quent Barrenness,  of  numerous  out-of-doors  Grape- Vines  in 
and  about  London  :  and  on  the  means  likely  to  restore  mm 


besides  London — to  suburban  gardens,  to  country 
towns,  and,  above  all,  to  cottagers.  And  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his  sixpenny  pamphlet 
is  better  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  unedu- 
cated people  than  any  of  the  pretending  "  Treatises" 
that  we  know  of.  It  is,  therefore,  for  their  sake 
that  we  bring  it  into  notice,  because  it  really  tells 
the  little  village  shopkeeper,  mechanic,  or  peasant, 
how  to  make  his  Vine  bear  fruit.  And,  dare  we 
add  it?  because  there  are  many  persons,  called 
gardeners,  who  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
commit  its  precepts  to  memory  and  to  apply  them 
to  practice. 

The  writer  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Viue,  he  explains  very  carefully  and 
distinctly  the  points  which  an  ignorant  man  requires 
to  know,  and  to  his  knowledge  and  perspicuity  he 
adds  some  sound  good  sense.  As  an  example  of 
his  best  manner  we  select  the  following  paragraph 
on  Vine  bleeding : 

"The  Vine  is  very  apt  to  bleed  greatly  in  spring  if 
the  winter  pruning  be  deferred  to  but  a  very  short 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  year,  if  no  se- 
verity of  frost  follows  to  deaden  the  pores  where 
cut  through.  It  remains  at  present  a  somewhat 
disputed  question  whether  such  bleeding  be  inju- 
rious to  the  Vine,  but  the  writer  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  avoided  if  possible  ;  and  he  does  not  hold  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
pruning  before  the  spring  shoots  appear  :  for  he  has 
in  many  cases  chosen,  in  order  to  avoid  caus:ng  the 
bleeding,  to  leave  a  Vine  quite  unpruned  till  the 
buds  began  to  push  themselves  into  shoots ;  and, 
as  the  Vine  has  shown  its  disposition  to  extend 
itself  by  each  upper  shoot,  he  has  pinched  off  that 
shoot  below  its  first  joint,  taking  care  not  to  wound 
then,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  wood  of  the  past 
year,  which  would  occasion  bleeding.  This  he  has 
done  till  he  has  brought  the  Vine  exactly  into  that 
state  as  to  bearing  buds  which  he  would  have  done 
if  he  had  accomplished  the  pruning  at  or  before 
Christmas  ;  and  has  got  by  this  dilatory  process  oft- 
times  a  very  good  crop.  The  only  disadvantage 
seems  to  be  that  many  rather  unsightly  ends  of  the 
last  year's  shoots  bared  of  their  buds  must  be  left 
till  about  the  3d  week  of  June  when  they  may,  as 
well  as  even  far  older  wood,  be  cut  away  without 
occasioning  any  or  but  the  slightest  bleeding.  The 
bleeding  in  April  and  May  in  a  vigorous  Vine  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  defy  the  utmost  art  of  surgery 
to  stanch  it.  Some  say  that  it  may  be  stanched 
by  burning  the  end  of  the  shoot  and  then  applying 
thereon  hot  sealing-wax,  but  even  this  the  writer 
has  tried  without  success  •  and  certainly  the  burning 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  as  where  the  "burning  ends 
there  the  bleeding  takes  place.  The  bleeding  seems 
to  be  conducted  according  to  the  order  following. 
In  about  the  end  of  March  the  Vine  will  bleed 
throughout  a  few  of  the  middle  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  shines  powerfully,  and  the  wind  is  in 
a  warm  quarter  ;  but  during  the  night  the  bleeding 
ceases.  About  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May  the  bleeding  takes  place  considerably  and 
incessantly  both  by  day  and  night.  In  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June  the  bleeding  stops  by 
day,  and  takes  place  in  the  night.  Towards  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  shoots  and  bunches  are  contend- 
ing against  each  other  most  strenuously  by  day  and 
night  for  each  drop  of  sap,  there  seems  to  "be  no 
longer  room  for  any  waste  of  sap  by  bleeding.  Such 
is  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  the  order  of  the 
Vine's  bleeding." 

Although  we  can  offer  no  support  to  the  views  of 
those  who  think  London  a  suitable  place  for  a  fruit- 
garden,  yet  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  low 
price  of  glass  tf  ill  lead  to  a  much  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  Vine,  especially  if  accompanied, 
as  we  believe  it  will  be,  by  a  more  economical 
application  of  the  glass  itself.  And  we,  therefore, 
regard  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  now  brought  into 
notice  as  one  who  will  have  done  good  service  to  all 
except  those  who  have  professed  gardeners — and 
to  some  of  them.  Above  all,  because  it  is  one  step 
towards  the  purification  of  the  present  race  of 
"jobbing  gardeners"  who,  as  a  body,  have  done 
more  to  disgust  persons  of  small  means  with  their 
gardens  than  all  other  causes  taken  together. 

Although  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  cer- 
tainty or  even  tolerable  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  Potato  disease,  yet  although  we  do  not  ourselves 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion,  we  feel  bound  to  admit 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  being  connected 
with  some  unknown  atmospheric  agency  become 
stronger  as  facts  accumulate.  The'sudden  blight 
of  a  whole  field  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours;  the 
sudden  conversion  of  acres  of  green  leaves  and  stems 
into  what  we  can  only  compare  to  cured  Tobacco, 
and  in  some  places  the  occurrence  of  this  with  one 
sort  of  Potato  only  in  a  field,  as  we  have  lately 
seen  neaT  Warrington,  while  another  considerable 


breadth  in  the  same  field  is  but  little  injured,  seems 
quite  incomprehensible  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  one  sort  of  Potato  is  constitutionally  more 
liable  than  another  to  destruction  by  the  absorption 
of  miasm  floating  in  the  air. 

It  must  be  confessed  too,  that  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  disease  from  country  to  country,  looks  as  if  it 
were  borne  on  the  wind.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
traveller  proceeding  northward  found  it  on  every 
field  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  and  Dunkeld,  but 
it  seemed  to  have  stopped  at  the  pass  of  Killy- 
crankie,  for  between  that  and  Inverness  not  a  sign 
of  it  was  visible.  But  now  it  has  spread  all  over 
the  north,  and  according  to  the  Aberdeen  papers, 
is  ravaging  the  Orkneys. 

A  correspondent  near  Aberdeen,  whose  crops  are 
ruined,  has  made  the  following  remark,  which,  con- 
sidering his  intelligence  and  intimate  acquaintance 
wi.h  physiology,  we  think  deserving  of  record. 

"  In  a  field  containing  some  three  acres  planted 
entirely  with  Potatoes,  all  the  more  early  kinds  are 
entirely  blighted.  In  the  late  kind  called  Cups, 
the  disease  has  made  less  progress,  but  my  tenant 
scarcely  expects  that  they  will  escape,  and  with 
respect  to  the  LongWhites,  which  he  is  now  taking 
up  half  ripe  for  use,  he  tells  me  that  he  finds  more 
than  one  half  the  tubers  rotten.  In  this  field  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 
Under  the  dyke  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  cropof 
Ferns  ;  after  a  southerly  wind  these  showed  marked 
evidence  of  blight,  and  gave  out  a  most  offensive 
odour.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  infer  that  the 
Potato  murrain,  like  the  epidemics  which  attack 
the  animal  frame,  after  it  is  once  established,  may 
become  infectious.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea  I 
may  mention  that  several  of  the  under  leaves  of  my 
crop  of  Azores  Potatoes  have  become  black  and 
withered,which  I  am  inclined  to  think  maybe  owing 
to  their  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  plot  of  diseased 
plants,  for  the  stems  continue  green  and  vigorous, 
and  the  tubers,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
appear  to  be  free  from  taint. 

"  We  had,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago, 
a  succession  of  unusually  dense  fogs,  followed  by 
great  warmth.  Whether  these  atmospheric  changes 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Potato  blight  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  was  about  that 
time  that  the  distemper  made  such  extensive 
ravages.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  Dr.  Prout  ob- 
served an  evident  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
for  which  he  could  not  account  on  any  known  prin- 
ciples." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  state  of  the  Bean 
crop  and  Turnips  in  some  places  is  by  no  means  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  atmospheric  contagion. 
We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Godsall,  of  He- 
reford, specimens  of  Eggplants  attacked  by  what  is 
ceitainly  the  same  disease.  One  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties in  admitting  contagion  or  miasm  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  singular  disease,  consists  in  this,  that 
we  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  plants  having 
been  so  attacked.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
phenomenon  may  be  of  common  occurrence,  though 
it  has  never  been  recognised. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  crop,  we  are 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  in  many  localities  it 
is  not  by  any  means  so  bad  as  it  was  last  year. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  fields  in  which  all  the 
leaves  were  blighted,  while  the  tubers  were  very 
little  affected ;  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
in  such  cases  care  will  save  a  large  part  of  a  by  no 
means  scanty  crop.  We  still  adhere  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  removal  of  the  Potato  haulm  is  a  judicious 
measure  ;  and  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  when  in 
a  diseased  state  it  can  be  of  no  possible  advantage 
to  the  tubers ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
taking  it  away.  One  favourable  symptom  among 
the  ripening  tubers  is  observable,  an  absence  of  that 
tendency  to  become  brown,  or  cinnamon  coloured, 
when  the  cut  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  ;  a  ten- 
dency which  of  itself  indicated  an  altered  state  of 
the  juices  of  the  Potato.  It  is  still  present  no 
doubt,  but  we  now  find  only  traces  of  it  in  fields 
where  it  was  universal  last  year. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  letters  on  this  subject 
which  appear  in  the  London  and  country  papers, 
and  which  reach  us  from  every  quarter.  We  are 
greatly  obliged  to  the  correspondents  who  forward 
them,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  each  communi- 
cation is  carefully  considered.  Whenever  we  can 
find  anything  in  them  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  we 
insert  it  in  our  columns,  if  it  is  at  all  novel,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  preserved  for  future  reference.  But 
we  must  add,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
communications  alluded  to  consists  either  of  idle 
conceits  already  a  hundred  times  exposed,  or  of 
suggestions  previously  offered  by  our  intelligent 
correspondents  or  ourselves,  or  of  crotchets  which 
are  entirely  undeserving  of  notice. 

May  we,  in  conclusion,  ask  if  any  cne  gained 
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experience  last  year  as  to  the  utility  of  chlorine  as 
a  preservative  agent  ?  The  subject  is  likely  to  be 
evived. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  trespassed  again  so 
soon  on  your  columns  ;  but,  judgingfrom  private  commu- 
nications, that  the  subject  of  Polmaise  has  new  interest 
for  your  readers,  I  am  anxious  that  truth  should  pre- 
vail ;  and  having,  I  believe,  found  her,  if  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  at  least  concealed  under  the  (hot) 
water,  I  wish  she  should  stand  clear,  appreciated,  aud 
acted  upon  by  all.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  now  under  discus- 
sion, there  is  always  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
will  not  believe  that  anything  that  is  new  can  be  true. 
"  It's  a  nine  days  wonder  ;"  "  it  must  fail."  For  such 
persons  these  remarks  are  not  intended ;  but 
there  is  another  class  of  persons  who  (perhaps  wisely) 
mistrust  anything  called  new,  and  express  their  doubts 
in  various  ways  ;  and  no  uncommon  form  of  expression 
is  "  oh  this  is  not  new  ;  it's  quite  an  old  plan  revived  ; 
Mr.  So  and  So  tried  this  and  failed  '."  and  this  really 
without  ever  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  the  two 
plans  were  identical  or  not.  To  such  I  commend  these 
remarks. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Polmaise  heating  is  nothing 
new  ;  that  Mr.  Penn  tried  it,  and  that  it  completely 
failed  ;  and  that  air  heating  has  often  been  attempted 
aud  relinquished.  The  former  part  of  this  state- 
ment I  believe  to  be  erroneous  ;  the  latter  part 
correct ;  I  believe  that  all  other  attempts  at  air  heating 
have  been  made  on  the  following  principle  : — a  room,  a 
church,  a  factory,  or  a  hothouse  was  required  to  be 
heated  ;  a  stove  was  erected  either  in  the  building  itself, 
or  in  an  adjoining  chamber  ;  passages  or  draius  were 
made  to  convey  cold  air  through,  or  over,  or  round  this 
heated  stove  ;  but  such  passages  or  drains  were  not 
made  from  the  building  itself,  which  it  was  desired  to 
heat,  but  from  some  extraneous  source— perhaps,  even 
from  the  external  air.  It  was  supposed  that  the  cold 
air  would  flow  over  the  heated  stove,  and,  having 
warmed  itself,  would  flow  into  and  warm  the  building. 
Strange  mistake,  to  suppose  that  we  could  put  more 
into  a  vessel  that  was  full  before  !  ,Was  it  forgotten 
that  because  we  can  neither  seethe  air  nor  handle  it, 
that  therefore  it  is  material?  ,  Was  it  supposed  that, 
while  we  can  only  make  a  pint  measure  hold  a  pint  of 
water,  we  can  pour  air  continually  into  a  room  that  was 
full  of  air  before?  Gases  are,  doubtless,  more  com- 
pressible than  liquids  ;  but  even  to  their  compression 
there  is  a  speedy  limit ;  the  building,  to  use  a  plain 
term,  becomes  choked  with  air  ;  it  can  hold  no  more, 
hot  or  cold,  and  the  plain  fails.  Is  this  Polmaise  ?  But 
the  objector  shifts  his  ground  ;  he  says  now — "  Oh,  but 
air-heating  did  answer  to  a  certain  extent ;  this  place 
was  heated  by  it,  and  that  gentleman's  factory  warmed, 
but  not  economically  ;  and  the  plan  applied  to,  hot- 
houses signally  failed  in  winter."  How  did  it  succeed  at 
all,  if  the  above  view  is  correct;  simply  enough  :  it  was 
soon  found  that  if  an  escape  was  either  provided  or  al- 
lowed from  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  then  warm 
air  did  flow  in,  because  there  was  room  for  it,  as 
it  went  out  at  one  end  it  came  in  the  other  ;  but 
mark  !  the  air  that  came  in  was  not  the  same  air  or  any 
portion  of  that  which  went  out ;  the  air  that  went  out 
carried  with  it  (perhaps)  60°  of  caloric  ;  the  air  that 
came  in  possibly  came  in  (if  from  the  external  air  in 
winter)  at  20°  Fahr.,  perhaps  at  10°  Fahr.  ;  this  had 
to  rob  the  stove  of  40°  or  50°  of  heat  to  bring  itself  up 
to  par,  and  the  next  instant  fled  away  with  all  its  store 
of  caloric,  to  be  seen  no  more,  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other current  of  cold  air  as  exacting  as  the  last,  till  the 
stove,  fairly  exhausted  of  all  its  heat  by  the  unceasing 
exactions  of  the  icy  wind,  retired  from  the  contest ;  is 
it  strange  that  such  a  plan  was  extravagant  ?  or  that 
amidst  the  frost  of  winter  it  totally  failed  ?  but  is  this 
Polmaise  ? 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  proposed  to 
heat  a  hothouse  by  trying  to  pour  hot  water  into 
a  boiler  that  was  full  of  cold  water  ?  Exactly  such 
was  the  attempt  to  heat  a  chamber  with  hot 
air,  that  was  full  of  cold  air,  without  making 
any  provision  for  its  escape.  But  what  should  we  say, 
were  it  proposed  to  heat  a  building  by  means  of  a  boiler 
and  pipe,  a  continual  stream  of  cold  water  being  kept 
up  into  the  boiler  to  become  heated,  and  then  allowed 
to  run  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  pipe,  never  again  to 
return  to  the  boiler,  but  to  be  succeeded  by  incessant 
streams  of  the  cold  liquid  ?  Exactly  similar  to  this  is 
the  proposal  to  heat  by  hot  air,  if  all  the  air  as  heated 
is  suffered  to  escape.  Have  these  been  the  principles 
of  past  attempts  at  air  heating,  or  have  they  not  ?  If 
they  have,  it  is  no  matter  of  astonishment  that 
they  have  failed  ;  but  it  is  no  reason  whatever,  that 
Polmaise  should  fail  too,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
fairly  powerful  stove  has  been  placed  in  an  air-tight  and 
non-conducting  chamber,  that  a  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  bringing  currents  of  air  from  the  lowest  level 
of  the  6pace  to  be  heated,  for  passing  them  over  the 
heated  surface  of  the  stove,  and  conducting  them  again 
into  the  space  from  which  they  came.  In  fact,  when 
those  conditions  have  been  observed  with  air  which 
have  been  fulfilled  with  water,  and  when  this,  which  is 
Polmaise,  has  failed,  then  I  may  look  at  the  coming 
winter  with  anxiety ;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  hope 
shortly  to  briug  such  considerations  before  your  readers 
as  will  induce  them  to  believe  that,  if  science  speaks  ihe 
truth,  Polmaise  carries  with  it  a  compensating  principle, 
so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  colder  the  weather  the 
better  it  will  act. — D.  B.  Meek,  Holmesdale  House. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

CHLonors  t^eniopus,  (the  Ribbon-footed  Corn-fly). — 
The  Barley  crops  have  suffered  so  severely  during  the 
present  year  from  the  attacks  of  maggots,  the  offspring 
of  this  little  fly,  and  the  Wheat  not  having  escaped 
from  this  or  an  allied  species,  it  seems  desirable  to  call 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  subject.  It  has 
lately  been  recorded  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  "  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal,"  that  in  August,  1841,  the  Wheat 
in  Surrey  exhibited  the  effect  of  these  insects'  opera- 
tions, and  that  several  weeks  earlier  the  Barley  had 
been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  in  Lancashire  by  them, 
I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  what  has  oc- 
curred this  summer.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mar- 
tham,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  supposed  in  July  that  more 
than  half  the  Barley  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Chlorops  maggots.  At  the  same  period  a  gentleman 
informed  me  that  full  two-thirds  of  the  crop  was  lost  at 
Feltham,  in  Middlesex,  some  parts  of  a  field  being  so 
much  injured  that  it  could  not  possibly  produce  5  bshls. 
per  acre  ;  and  other  fields  were  suffering  in  a  similar 
way.  I  heard  on  the  18th  July,  from  Harlow,  in  Essex, 
that  there  would  not  be  half  a  crop  of  the  late  sown 
Barley,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  Chlorops,  and  it  was 
stated  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  there  at 
least  for  the  last  35  years.  A  few  days  after  this, 
another  correspondent  informed  me  that  in  the  north 
of  Lincolnshire  the  ears  were  so  injured  by  the  maggots 
that  it  was  believed  the  Barley  in  some  places  was 
destroyed  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 


The  packet  of  Barley  sent  from,  Feltham  was  exceed- 
ingly reduced  in  quantity  and  quality  by  the  Chlorops  ; 
the  ears  were  entirely  sterile,  or  deficient  in  grain  on  one 
side,  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  length  (fig.  2,  the 
ear  as  separated  from  fig.  1).  On  examining  the  straw 
I  found  it  was  sound  until  I  arrived  at  the  top  joint, 
where  a  dirty  brown  channel  was  visible  on  one  side 
(fig.  1),  and  it  might  be  traced  on  the  inside  by  the  dis- 
coloration, although  it  did  not  actually  penetrate  through; 
the  channel  had  been  eaten  by  the  maggots  from  this 
joint  up  to  the  base  of  the  ear  or  even  farther,  often  ex- 
tending two  inches,  and  invariably  on  the  side  where 
this  groove  termiuated  the  ear  was  either  altogether 
abortive  or  there  were  only  five  or  six  grains  perfected 
towards  the  top.  Some  Egyptian  Barley  in  my  garden 
was  similarly  affected,  the  ears  having  entirely  perished, 
or  one  row  out  of  the  six  was  sterile. 

The  eggs  are,  in  all  probability,  laid  by  the  parent  fly 
late  in  the  autumn  on  the  Wheat,  or  early  in  the  spring 
upon  the  young  Barley  stem,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  little  maggot  either  descends  into 
the  plume  or  eats  into  the  heart  of  the  incipient  ear  ; 
at  the  period  I  received  this  sample  the  maggots  were 
full  fed,  and  most  of  them  had  formed  pupae  on  the 
inside  of  the  sheath  enclosing  the  ear,  and  close  to  the 
groove  (fig.  4)  ;  from  one  of  these  the  Chlorops  had 
just  hatched,  but  I  bred  several  about  the  25th  July, 
and  from  the  number  of  empty  cases  no  doubt  a  much 
greater  number  of  flies  had  escaped  the  first  fortnight 
of  that  month. 

The  larva  is  yellowish-white,  fleshy,  composed  of 
many  segments,  tapering  to  the  head  ;  the  tail  is  blunt, 
with  two  small  tubercles  (fig.  3)  ;  the  pupa  is  of  a 
ferruginous-ochre  colour,  nearly  cylindrical,  elliptical ; 
the  extremities  rounded  (fig.  5).  The  perfect  fly  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour  ;  the  head  is  more  of  an  orange  tint 
on  the  crown,  with  a  black  triangular  spot  at  the  base, 
on  which  are  placed  three  ocelli  in  a  triangle ;  the 
antenna;  are  small  and  black,  the  two  basal  joints  stout, 
the  second  orbicular  and  compressed,  having  a  bristle 
arising  on  the  back,  with  an  elongated  joint  at  the  base  ; 
the  face  is  concave,  with  a  cavity  beneath  to  receive  the 
organs  of  the  mouth  ;  the  eyes  are  dark,  lateral,  and 
orbicular  ;  the  thorax  is  globose-quadrate,  with  three 
broad  strap-shaped  slate  coloured  stripes,  the  central 
one  not  reaching  the  scutel,  and  the  lateral  ones  not 
extending  to  the  anterior  margin.  Close  to  these  is  a 
short  slender  stripe  ;  on  either  side  of  the  pleurae  is  a 
black  dot,  and  the  breast  is  also  black  ;  scutel  semi- 
orbicular  and  bright  yellow  ;  abdomen  small,  oval, 
depressed,  composed  of  five  segments,  the  base  black 
under  the  Bcutel,  with  a  black  oval  dot  on  each  side  upon 
the  first  and  second  segments ;  there  is  also  sometimes 


interrupted  in  the  middle  ;  the  wings  are  iucumbent  in 
repose,  longer  than  the  body,  transparent,  with 
dark  nervures,  the  lower  ones  faint,  and  there  are 
two  transverse  nervures  approximating  on  the  disc ; 
halteres  clavate  and  bright  yellow ;  legs  slender ; 
anterior  tibiae  blackish  at  their  tips  ;  the  tarsi  black, 
with  the  second  and  third  joints  whitish,  the  other  tarsi 
with  the  tips  alone  black  (fig.  6,  the  cross  lines  showing 
the  natural  dimensions). 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  meaus  of  preventing  the 
assaults  of  these  destructive  little  flies,  for  until  the 
mischief  is  apparent  their  presence  is  not  suspected,  and 
then  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  parent  fly  ; 
likewise  when  the  corn  is  housed,  although  the  pupae 
may  remain  the  flies  have  escaped,  and  probably  are 
depositing  their  eggs  in  some  of  the  Grasses  until  the 
autumn-sown  corn  is  in  a  proper  state  to  be  inoculated. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Providence  has  provided  a 
check  which  will  more  effectually  arrest  their  operations 
than  anything  that  man  can  do.  I  have  frequently 
bred  two  parasitic  flies,  one  named  Coelinius  niger, 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  larvae  of  the  Chlorops,  and 
when  the  maggots  hatch,  they  feed  upon  and  destroy 
them  ;  the  other  is  the  Pteromalus  micans,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  larvae  of  this  fly  are  destined  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  Caelinius.  Those 
who  feel  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  the  species 
figured  and  described  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  "  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal." — Ruricola. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  AUTUMNAL 
ROSES. 

Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses  should  be  planted  in  a 
good  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  half  decomposed  ma- 
nure, (at  least  one  wheelbarrow  full  to  each  plant)  and 
if  standards,  they  should  be  carefully  staked ;  the  shoots 
require  to  be  shortened  in  spring  to  about  three  eyes, 
either  in  February  or  March  according  to  the  season  ; 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  :  we  have 
used  Brain's  concentrated  liquid  guano,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  table  spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  once  a 
week,  with  great  success. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  Roses 
will  be  fouud  some  varieties  having  a  tendency  to  throw 
up  vigorous  shoots,  showing  little  or  no  disposition  to 
flower  ;  these  should  be  carefully  removed  during  the 
summer,  leaving  such  only  as  are  of  medium  growth ; 
these  if  shortened  to  six  eyes  will  be  found  to  produce 
abundance  of  bloom  in  the  autumn. 

In  order  to  insure  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  annu- 
ally in  November,  after  which  they  should  be  covered 
with  a  good  dressing  of  manure  ;  decayed  linings,  from 
a  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit,  have  been  found  the  most 
efficacious  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  situations,  where  the  Rose  beds  are  much 
exposed  to  view,  it  will  be  requisite  to  fork  in  the  ma- 
nure at  once,  as  it  would  otherwise  appear  unsightly  ; 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  surface  until  the  plants  have  received  their  annual 
pruning,  as  recommended  in  the  first  paragraph. 

If  the  foregoing  instructions  are  carefully  attended 
to,  the  result  will  amply  compensate  the  extra  labour 
bestowed,  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  the  autumnal  Roses  at  the  Woodlands 
Nursery,  are  at  this  late  period  of  the  season  (October 
27th)  in  splendid  bloom. —  William  Wood  and  Son. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
( Continued  from  p.  565.) 
With  the  assistance  of  this  diagram,  we  may  readily 
indulge  in  speculating  upon  the  proportionate  quantities 
of  carbon  for  respiration,  and  of  protein  for  nourish- 
ment, that  may  be  contained  in  different  weights  of 
the  Commissioners'  Potato  ;  or  we  may  compare  these 
with  different  weights  required  in  other  vegetable  or 
animal  substances.  For  the  sake  of  further  illustration, 
we  will  inquire  what  would  be  the  weights  of  Potato  re- 
quired respectively  by  a  stout  man  and  his  delicate  wife, 
supposing  the  former  to  need  15  oz.  of  carbon,  aud  the 
latter  5  oz.  daily  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  alone ; 
and  we  will  further  consider,  what  those  weights  should 
be,  on  the  supposition  that  the  supply  of  carbon  is  to  be 
obtained  either  from  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter,  or 
only,  from  one  or  two  of  the  ingredients  respectively. 
The  results  of  such  a  calculation  are  given  in  the  next 
diagram,  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain  : — 
Table  B. 


Carbon        ]  containedin 
5  oz.     to     15oz. 1 

Water        and        Protein.  * 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

2     8   to  7    8 

M    S    G 

1  13 

to  5    7 

*    to    • 

2  15         8  13 

MS* 

2     3 

6    9 

0.9oz.     2.8oz. 

3  13       11     8 

*    S    G 

2  13 

8     7 

.„           * 

4    6       13     3 

•    S    • 

3    3 

9     9 

1.4         4.2 

6  14       20  12 

M   *    G 

5  14 

17  10 

K                    V 

8  13       26    7 

M    *    " 

6     6 

19    2 

2.8          8.4 

31    4        93  12 

*    *    G 

23    2 

69     6 

* 

2    3         6    9 

raw  meat 

1    9 

5  11 

*           * 

0    9         1  11 

flesh 

tt 

' 

0  11         2    1 

starch 

* 

The  columns  in  the  first  compartment,  to  the  left, 
give  the  weights  of  Potato  respectively  required  for 
furnishing  from  5  oz.  to  15  oz.  of  carbon  from  the 
several  combinations  of  Bohd  vegetable  matters  referred 
to,  in  the  second  compartment,  by  the  letters  M  (mem- 
a  brown  Tine  across" the°  base  of  four  of  the  segments,  |  brane),  S  (starch),  G  (gluten).    The  two  compartments 
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to  the  right  show  the  amount  of  water  and  of  protein 
which  may  be  considered  superfluous,  as  they  are  not 
employed  in  respiration.  The  superfluous  membrane 
and  starch  are  not  noticed.  The  three  lowest  lines  are 
intended  to  carry  on  the  inquiry  to  raw  meat,  flesh,  and 
starch  ;  which,  of  course,  admit  of  no  superfluity  of 
protein  in  either  case. 

If  I  now  go  through  ("before  you)  the  calculations  by 
which  only  one  or  two  of  the  results  in  this  Table  have 
been  obtained,  you  will  readily  understand  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  these  sort  of  speculations,  whenever  we  have 
been  furnished  by  chemists  with  good  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  to  which  we  may  wish  to  apply 
them,  provided  we  are  also  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mula representing  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
proximate  ingredients  (such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
gluten,  &c.)  of  which  the  food  is  stated  to  consist.  Let 
us,  then,  examine  the  first  line  in  Table  B,  which  shows 
us  the  quantity  of  commissioners'  Potato  required  for 
supplying  5  oz.  Cand  three  times  5  oz.)  of  carbon  for 
purposes  of  respiration  alone  ;  on  the  supposition  that 
the  whole  of  the  three  solid  ingredients  (membrane, 
starch,  and  gluten)  are  capable  of  being  digested.  Re- 
ferring to  the  first  Table  A,  we  see  that  100  parts  of 
Potato  coutain  11.6  parts  of  carbon:  which  is  the 
whole  of  this  element  that  enters  into  the  composition 
of  these  three  solid  ingredients.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
following  proportions,  considering  the  parts  to  be 
ounces : — 
oz.  c.    oz.  c.    oz.  P.    oz.  P.  lbs.  oz. 

11.6  :  5.0  :  :  100  :  43.1  (i. e.,  2  8  nearly)  of  Potato  re- 
quired to  furnish  5  oz.  of  carbon  from  si.  s.  g.  together. 

Three  times  this  quantity  will,  of  course,  be  required 
for  the  supply  of  15  oz.  of  carbon.  Again,  referring  to 
the  last  line  of  Table  B,  and  considering  that  24  parts 
of  starch  (according  to  Table  A)  furnish  10.6  parts  of 
carbon  (since  it  is  evident  that  the  membrane  and 
starch  together  furnish  the  same  as  a  like  amount  of 
starch  alone),  we  have — 
oz.  c.  oz.  c.      oz.  s. 

10.6  :  5.0  :  :  24.0  :  11  oz.  (nearly)  starch  for  furnishing  the 
required  5  oz.  of  carbon. 

These  illustrations,  for  we  can  hardly  call  them  spe- 
culations, are  not  brought  before  you  for  the  sake  of 
any  direct  practical  applications  they  might  afford  ;  I 
name  them  as  an  exercise  for  directing  your  judgment 
how  to  test  the  accuracy  of  such  speculations  whenever 
they  are  offered  by  others. 

I  will  venture  to  carry  them  one  step  further,  at  the 
risk  of  tiring  out  your  patience.  The  next  Table,  C, 
shows  you  the  quantities  of  food  necessary  for  furnish- 
ing adequate  supplies,  both  of  carbon  for  respiration, 
and  of  protein  for  nutrition,  upon  a  fresh  supposition, 
viz.,  that  a  particular  individual  requires  8  oz.  carbon 
daily  for  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  former  function, 
and  also  5  oz.  of  protein  for  the  latter.  I  find  this  to 
be  the  estimate  assumed  in  Prof.  Johnston's  "  Elements 
of  Chemistry,"  though  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
5  oz.  protein  is  somew-hat  high  in  connexion  with  8  oz. 
of  carbon. 

Table  C. 
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0      7.1 

0      5.9 

* 
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{To  be  continued.) 

many  it  matters  not,  for  so  long  as  they  remain  attached 
to  the  old  root  they  will  still  be  considered  the  original 
plant,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  alter  the  case  if  the 
suckers  are  earthed  up  and  allowed  to  draw  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  which  surrounds  them,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  are  each  a  perfect  Pine  plant,  as  truly  so 
as  if  they  were  in  separate  pots.  [Pooh  !]  If  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  given  us  the  age  of  each  sucker  that  pro- 
duced the  four  fruit,  we  should  then  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  his  achievement. —  IV.  Stothard,  Durdham 
Dou-n  Nursery,  Bristol,  Sepl.  2. 

Budding  Rhododendrons. — For  stocks  I  layered  the 
lower  branches  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  last  year, 
and  they  rooted  beautifully.  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  budded  a  number  of  them  close  to  the  soil,,  on 
the  two-year  old  wood,  which  I  find  to  work  best; 
and  scarcely  a  bud  failed.  Early  in  spring  I  in- 
tend to  head  the  stocks  down  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  bud.  By  next  autumn  the  plants  will  be  well 
rooted,  and  may  be  cut  off  from  the  parent  stool 
and  planted  in  beds  or  borders.  Last  March  I 
planted  30  plants  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  for  graft- 
ing, in  a  brick  pit  covered  with  glass  ;  being  kept 
close  they  were  soon  excited  into  growth,  when  I  grafted 
them  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  choice  hybrid 
kinds  ;  as  soon  as  I  imagined  the  grafts  had  united  to 
the  stock,  I  cut  the  latter  down  close  to  the  graft,  and 
by  keeping  the  pit  rather  close  all  the  summer  some  of 
them  have  made  three  growths,  and  are  now  fine  bushy 


plants  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  height  A  few 
which  did  not  take  I  have  grafted  again  to  try  how 
autumnal  grafting  will  succeed.  I  did  not  tongue  the 
grafts  nor  clay  them,  I  merely  tied  the  two  cuts  firmly 
together,  and  left  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  done  well,  but  I  am  best  pleased  with  the 
budding  system. — James  Duncan,  Howick,  Aug,  28. 

Effect  of  Loss  of  Bark. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  an 
Ash  tree,  which  exhibits  such  tenacity  of  life  after  being 
denuded  of  its  bark,  that  I  think  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing. The  following  are  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to 
collect.  About  the  7th  or  8th  of  May,  1845,  a  severe 
tempest  passed  overGlanville's  Wootton,  between  Sher- 
borne and  Dorchester,  at  mid-day,  which  broke  a  win- 
dow in  the  house,  and  the  lightning  struck  a  large  pol- 
lard Ash  in  an  adjoining  field,  as  well  as  three  tall  Elms 
in  the  hedge  close  by  ;  these  had  a  portion  of  bark 
stripped  off  about  the  breadth  of  one's  hand  in  an  irre- 
gular line,  a  very  considerable  length  of  the  trunk,  the 
fluid  making  a  hole  near  the  base  of  each  trunk  in  the 
ditch.  The  Ash  pollard,  however,  was  the  most  severely 
struck,  the  trunk  being  deprived  of  the  bark  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  sketch  by  the  white  portion.  The  branches, 
which  are  long  and  healthy,  are  clothed  with  green 
leaves,  as  thickly  as  represented,  although  not  so  fully 
as  upon  an  adjoining  Ash-tree.  I  suppose  the  tree 
must  die  this  winter,  and  my  friend  never  expected  to 
see  a  leaf  upon  it  this  year,  after  the  bark  had  been  so 
completely  stripped  off  all  round. — J.  Curtis,  July  25. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Grafting  Roses. — There  has  been  a  war  of  words  this 
summer  in  your  columns  about  the  budding  of  Roses. 
I  budded  some  ,for  the  first  time  in  my  life  last  sum- 
mer, and  this  spring  (end  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April)  I  grafted  some.  Of  the  budded  ones  about  half 
the  number  grew,  but  none  have  flowered.  Of  those 
grafted  this  spring,  the  whole,  except  what  were  broken 
off,  have  flowered.  One  of  the  grafts  (a  Ruga  on  a 
Boursault  stock)  has  had  15  flowers.  I  have  no  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  but  I  think,  if  this  is  wonderful 
good  luck,  it  beats  budding  hollow. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

The  Season. — I  have  a  large  Ruga  Rose  coming  for 
the  second  time  into  bloom,  in  another  week  it  will,  I 
expect,  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers  on  it. 
Another  small  standard  Rose  the  same.  A  Laburnum 
ditto.  My  Pear  trees  have  almost  all  blossomed  twice. 
The  first  time  they  set  no  fruit  at  all ;  the  second  time 
a  few  here  and  there  on  the  young  wood,  some  of  which 
are  ripening  ;  and  one  tree  is  at  this  moment  for  the 
third  time  in  blossom.  The  Apples— a  miserable  crop 
— all  have  the  rot,  like  the  Potatoes.  Peas  and  Kidney 
Beans  ditto,  and  Turnips  beginning. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

The  Hamiltonian  System  of  Pine-groicing — At  page 
579  Mr.  Errington  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  got 
a  Montserrat  which  has  been  planted  out  for  several 
years,  and  has  produced  four  fruit  in  less  than  twelve 
months.     This  is  rather  a  startling  announcement  to 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  Hamiltonian  system,  and  ' 
also  likely  to  make  gentlemen  dissatisfied  with  their  ! 
gardeners,  who  may  not  be  able  to  produce  in  a  general  I 
way  more  than  one  fruit  from  a  plant  in  18  months  or 
two  years ;  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
for  a  Pine  plant  to  produce  more  than  one  fruit  during 
its  whole   lifetime,  unless  we  admit  the  Hamiltonian  j 
way  of  reckoning,  which  appears  to  be  this,  that  after  a  j 
Pine  has  produced  its  fruit,  all  the  suckers  or  young 
plants  which  the  old  stool  may  produce,  be  thev  few  or 


S.  E. 

Explanation  of  Wood-cut. — A  pollard  Ash  struck  by  lightning  7th  or  Sth  May,  1S45.  Full  in  leaf  in  July, 
1846.  Girt  8  feet;  height  possibly  40  feet  to  the  top  branches.  The  bark  is  perfectly  stripped  oif  all  round 
the  trunk,  for  the  space  of  8  feet  in  length  on  the  N.  W.  side,  and  the  nearest  portions  of  the  bark  are  3  ft.  2  ins. 
asunder  (fig.  1).  The  bark  is  loose  above  ;  but  at  the  base  little  shoots  have  sprung  out  (2).  There  are  many 
longitudinal  cracks  in  the  wood,  caused  by  the  electric  fluid  passing  through  the  trunk  (3). 


Yine-Groicing. — Having  read  Mr.  Roberts's  "Treatise 
on  the  Vine,"  I  perceive  that  he  attributes  much  of  his 
success  in  the  production  of  superior  fruit  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  moist  heat  at  the  root.     Now,  I  beg  to  ask 
him  whether,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  he 
necessary  to  supply  liquid  manure  to  the  Vine  roots,  on 
an  outside  border,  during  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
the  Grapes  ?    I  am  aware  that  many  recommend  liquid 
manure  and  pure  water   at  intervening  periods  to  the 
roots  of  Vines  during  their  growth,  especially  when  the 
Grapes  are  taking  their  second  or  last  swelling,  and  I ! 
am  anxious  to  know  whether  Mr.  R.  is  of  the  number — 
(he  recommends   the    practice  to  borders  within  the  | 
house,  but  makes  no  mention  of  it  to  outside  borders). 
If  he  approves  of  the  thing  being  done,  will  he  kindly  j 
inform   me  how   to  apply  it,   as   he  recommends  the  ! 
borders   to  be  covered  2-J-  feet  deep  with  fermenting 
material  ? — Subscriber,  Manchester. 

Poinciana  pulcherrima,  §c. — I  have  always  under- 
stood that  it  was  very  difficult  in  this  country  to  induce 
this  to  blossom.     The  difficulty,  if  it   has  been  expe- 1 


rienced  by  any  one,  must  arise  from  ignorance  of  the 
very  simple  treatment  which  the  plant  requires.  Two 
years  ago  I  raised  several  plants  from  seed,  and  I  re- 
tained two  of  the  most  promising  of  these  seedlings  for 
cultivation  in  the  stove.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
autumn,  observing  that  they  were  looking  sickly,  I 
plunged  one  of  them  in  a  Pine- pit,  leaving  the  other  to 
its  fate,  which  quickly  destroyed  it  The  plant  to  which 
I  had  given  the  benefit  of  a  brisk  bottom-heat  in  the 
Pine-pit,  rapidly  assumed  the  appearance  of  health  and 
vigour,  and,  after  a  month,  put  forth  a  few  blossoms. 
It  grew  considerably  iu  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
afterwards  displayed  at  the  extremity  of  all  its  branches 
spikes  of  splendid  golden  variegated  flowers.  It  con- 
tinued in  blossom  for  several  weeks,  and  was  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  every  one  who  saw  it.  It  is  now 
in  blossom  a  second  time  this  year.  At  the  termination 
of  most  of  its  branches  it  has  thrown  up  several  spikes 
of  its  singularly  elegant  and  ornamental  blossoms  ;  on 
some  of  these  stems  there  cannot  be  less  than  40  or  50 
flowers,  and  a  more  beautiful  spectacle   t  ban  the  plan 
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presents  can  scarcely  be  desired.  A  rich  soil  and  bot- 
tom heat  constitute  all  the  magic  I  have  used  to  produce 
it.  As  it  is  now  exceeding  the  height  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  my  stove  will  accommodate,  being  more  than  7 
feet  from  the  pot,  I  am  proposing  to  cut  it  down  after  it 
has  flowered,  and  after  it  has  made  new  wood  to  re- 
move it  from  the  Pine-pit  and  give  it  a  period  of  rest. 
The  season  appears  to  have  been  particularly  favour- 
able to  "ardeuing,  both  in  regard  to  indigenous  and 
exotic  productions.  A  Quisqualis  indica  in  my  hot- 
house,which  I  have  often  threatened  to  destroy,  because 
for  successive  years  it  has  flowered  so  indifferently,  has 
been  this  year  loaded  with  flowers.  There  are  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  on  it  still,  and  seems  likely  to  go  on 
blossoming  for  another  month.  May  I  venture  to  add 
that  I  have  among  the  Orchids  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Phaius  albus,  which  Mr.  Lyons  says  "is  a  very  difficult 
plant  to  cultivate,"  decorated  with  flowers.  I  am  rather 
proud  of  this  production,  as  I  am  quite  a  beginner  in 
growing  Orchids,  and  my  facilities  are  by  no  means 
great,  and  altogether  of  a  make-shift  character.  I  have 
now  in  flower  Achimenes  argyrostigma,  longiflora,  pa- 
tens, picta,  rosea,  &c.  ;  Asclepias  curassavica,  JEschy- 
nanthus  maculatus,  Begonia  semperflorens,  nitida,  and 
sinuata ;  Cerbera  Ahouai,  Clerodendron  fallax  and 
hastatum  ;  Crossandra  unduleefolia,  Eranthemum  va- 
riabile,  Franciscea  uniflora,  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Ges- 
neras  and  Gloxinias  of  various  kinds,  Hedychium 
coronarium,  Justicia  carnea,  Lantana  aculeata  and  mu- 
tabilis,  Oxalis  sensitiva,  Oxyanthus  hirsutus,  Peutas 
carnea,  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  Q,uisqualis  indica, 
Streiitzia  reginte,  Ruellia  splendens  and  macrophylla, 
Torenia  asiatica,  Turnera  ulmifolia  and  elegans,  &c. — 
Serwent,  Sept.  1.      [Bravo  !] 

Potato  Disease  caused  by  Atmospheric  Influence. — 
The  accompanying  extract  of  a  letter,  just  received, 
may  be  interesting  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Potato 
blight  has  this  season  reached  us,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
proves  distinctly  its  being  atmospheric ;  it  has  fallen  most 
severely  on  the  Island  of  North  Ranaldsay,  and  in  por- 
tions of  Sanday,  Stronsay,  and  Westray.  An  intelligent 
countryman  from  Sanday,  just  now  here,  tells  me  that 
one  day  (two  weeks  since)  he  observed  a  very  dense 
fog  resting  in  patches  on  certain  parts  of  the  island  ; 
at  times  it  was  so  defined  that  he  could  point  out  the 
exact  measure  of  ground  over  which  it  rested.  It  hung 
low  over  the  ground,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  light 
powdering  of  snow.  In  passing,  it  fell  down  on  his 
small  farm,  and  he  smelt  it  very  unpleasant,  exactly 
like,  he  says,  the  bilge  water  of  a  ship — a  sulphurous 
sort  of  stench.  After  the  wind  rose  and  cleared  off 
those  lumps  or  clouds  of  fog,  there  remained  on  the 
Grass  over  which  they  had  hung,  as  well  as  on  the  Po- 
tato-shaws,  an  appearance  of  grey  dew,  or  hoar  frost. 
The  next  morning  he  noticed  the  leaves  of  his  Potatoes 
slightly  spotted  ;  in  two  days  the  shaws  began  to  droop 
and  wither,  turning  pale  yellowish  ;  he  now  observed 
that  the  tubers  in  the  ground  under  the  diseased  plants 
were  covered  by  minute  white  specks,  which  soon  be- 
came small  maggots,  and  before  ten  days  not  a  shaw 
•was  in  his  Potato  patch,  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  bare 
fallow,  while  the  stench  of  the  rotting  Potatoes  was 
very  bad.  This  was  one  of  the  spots  where  the  fog 
bank  had  rested  most  palpably  ;  but  everywhere  through^ 
the  island  the  disease,  after  the  fog,  began  in  spots  and 
comers  of  fields,  and  spread  more  slowly  over  all.  A 
heavy  rain,  which  followed,  is  supposed  to  have  washed 
off  some  of  the  poisonous  matter  in  the  more  favoured 
spots.  This  man  never  saw  anything  of  the  disease 
before,  and  having  read  little,  he  gives  the  account 
fairly  as  it  appeared  to  him.  Infection  in  these  cases 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  they  so  distinctly 
trace  the  spotting  of  the  leaf,  and  the  sickening  and 
drooping  of  the  plants,  to  the  fog,  or  stinking  mildew, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  disease  altogether 
originates  in  atmospheric  influence,  though  infectious 
after  it  has  caught  the  plants.  The  progress  from 
infection  seems  to  be  comparatively  slow  ;  the  fields 
upon  which  the  blight  first  fell,  or  made  its  appearance, 
went  off  in  a  very  short  time." — W.  M'Inroy,  The 
Burn,  Brechin. 

Potato  Disease. — I  got  seed  Potatoes  from  Cadiz, 
Bilboa,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Naples,  Holland,  two  different 
parts  of  Germany,  and  from  Lancashire.  I  planted 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  farm  and  garden  ;  they 
have  all  fared  alike — they  are  all  diseased  !  I  can  hear 
of  only  one  small  patch  for  miles  around  that  is  not  so. 

— An  Old  Sub. It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the 

blight  gets  worse  and  worse  in  this  quarter  (Norwich). 
But  as  some  consider  sprinkling  the  tops  with  dry  lime 
a  remedy,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  lately  I  ob- 
served diseased  Potatoes  growing  within  the  range  both 
of  smoke  and  dubt  from  a  lime  kiln. — J.  Wiyhton. 

Copper  Works,  Effluvia  and  the  Potato  Crop. — A 
gentleman  from  Swansea  upon  a  visit  here  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  course  of  conversation  mentioned  that  in 
that  neighbourhood  the  crop  was  worse  than  in  most 
other  places,  which  he  attributed  to  the  copper  furnaces, 
which  had  the  effect  of  blighting  most  other  vegetable 
productions.  My  informant  is  a  highly  respectable 
inhabitant  of  the  place,  and  as  he  was  glad  to  obtain 
some  sound  Potatoes  here  for  his  own  use,  every 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  his  testimony.— S.  Collier, 
Witney,  Oxon. 

Rosa  Hardii.—A.  correspondent  will  be  glad  to  be 
informed  by  and  after  whom  this  plant  was  named,  its 
origin  from  seed,  and  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  its  introduction  into  England ;  two  rumours  being 
afloat,  one  that  it  was  raised  from  Persian  seed,  the 
other  that  it  is  a  mule  between  Rosa  berberifolia  and 


clinophylla,  which  its  spines  and  foliage  contradict. 
[It  is  mentioned  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  "  to 
be  a  hybrid,  raised  between  R.  berberifolia  and  R.  in- 
volucrata  by  Mr.  Hardy,  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  Paris,  and  has  been  named  after  its  originator, 
see  p.  775,  1843.  The  above  account  is  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  "  Rivers's  Rose  Amateur's^  Guide  " 
for  1810,  p.  161.  From  its  not  presenting  any  resem- 
blance to  R.  involucrata,  however,  the  statement  has 
been  doubted,  and  upon  reference  to  "  Gore's  Rose 
Fanciers'  Manual,"  1838,  R.  Hai'dii  berberifolia  is 
there  said  to  have  been  obtained  that  year  by  the  acci- 
dental impregnation  of  that  remarkable  plant  the  Rosa 
simplicifolia  or  R.  monophylla  (Lowea  berberifolia, 
Lindl.)  by  R.  microphylla  growing  near  it,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  a  much  more  probable  pedigree  for  the 
plant,  if  the  flowers  only  are  to  be  considered  ;  but  the 
leaves  throw  other  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  have 
always  understood  that  one  of  its  parents  was  R.  clino- 
phylla, but  perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  matter.] 

Sussex  Fig-Orchard. — Nothing  has  more  agreeably 
surprised  me  during  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  than  stumbling  this  afternoon  quite  unexpectedly 
(for  the  guide-books  say  not  a  word  of  it)  on  a  Fig- 
orchard,  close  to  Worthing,  producing  annually,on  stand, 
ard  trees,  from  1000  to  1500  dozen  of  ripe  Figs.  I  have 
eaten  very  good  Figs  from  standard  trees  in  Devonshire, 
but  was  not  at  all  aware  that  this  fruit  could  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  so  much  farther  to  the  eastward.  This, 
however,  is  the  case  at  West  Tarring,  a  picturesque 
village  two  miles  west  of  Worthing,  where  a  gardener 
of  the  name  of  Pelling,  and  his  father  before  him,  have, 
for  many  years,  devoted  very  advantageously  a  piece  of 
ground,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  to  the  growth  of  Figs, 
of  which  his  average  crop  has  been  as  above  stated  ; 
but  this  year,  owing  to  the  spring  blights,  it  will  not 
exceed  SO  dozen.  Several  of  the  trees  are  very  old, 
with  trunks  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  are  said 
to  have  been  suckers  or  layers  from  a  tree  in  the 
adjoining  garden  of  Thomas  a  Beckett,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  stated  to  have  had  a  palace  here. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Pelling  does  not  now  confine 
his  growth  to  this  kind,  which  is  pear-shaped,  about  2£- 
inches  long,  externally  bluish-green,  with  a  red  pulp, 
and  which  he  calls  the  "  Brown  Turkey  :"  he  also  cul- 
tivates, but  in  much  smaller  quantities,  a  small 
globular  green  sort,  with  a  narrow  division  of  the 
leaves,  which  he  calls  the  "  Madagascar  ;"  and  an- 
other, which  I  did  not  see,  the  "  Green  Naples." 
It  is  said  that  it  has  been  tried  to  grow  Figs 
in  other  places  near  Worthing,  without  success  ; 
but  the  advantage  of  the  locality  of  West  Tarring 
must  chiefly  depend  on  its  being  sheltered  by  the 
Downs,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  lies,  from  the  north  and 
east  winds  ;  and  as  there  is  much  land  adjoining,  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the 
cultivation  there,  if  it  were  found  profitable  to  send 
them  to  London  by  railway.  The  Fig-trees  do  not 
often  suffer  materially  from  frost  ;  but  in  1838  some  of 
the  larger  ones  (but  not  the  oldest)  were  killed  down 
to  the  roots.  I  have  always  found  my  Italian  friends 
somewhat  incredulous  as  to  our  having  Myrtles  in  the 
open  ground,  in  some  parts  of  England,  without  pro- 
tection in  winter ;  and  I  fear  it  would  still  be  more 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  60  miles  from  London 
we  can  grow  ripe  Figs  in  profusion,  from  standards  in 
the  open  air — which,  indeed,  I  should  not  myself  have 
been  able  to  assert  before  my  experience  of  this  after- 
noon.—  W.  Spence,  Worthing,  August  25. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

St.Petersburgh,Aug.  1  {new  style),  1846. — From  Stock- 
holm here  the  zigzag  intermittent  course  of  the  steamer, 
whose  traffic  is  more  between  Sweden  and  Finland  than 
between  Stockholm  and  Petersburgh,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  Abo,  Helsingfors,  and 
Revel.  The  general  aspect  of  Finland  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  part  of  Sweden  we  saw — the  same  granite 
rocks,  Pine  woods,  and  lakes  or  gulfs  full  of  islands. 
At  Abo  there  is  little  to  interest  one  ;  the  town  is  re- 
built, indeed  ;  there  are  some  good  new  houses,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Sweden,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  university.  The  observatory  is  turned 
into  a  naval  school,  and  the  country  houses  and  gardens 
about  the  town  are  few.  There  has,  however,  been 
lately  formed  a  bathing  establishment,  with  a  consider- 
able garden,  supported,  as  I  understood,  by  a  society  in 
some/legree  botanical  and  horticultural,  where  there  are 
green  and  hothouses,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  plants 
cultivated.  Helsingfors,  now  the  capital  of  Finland, 
and  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  shores  of  a  broad  harbour  ;  has  many  handsome 
new  buildings,  and  every  appearance  of  prosperity. 
Arriving  there  at  past  nine  one  evening,  and  starting 
at  eight  the  following  morning,  we  had  not  time  to  see 
much  ;  but  went  over  the  gardens  of  the  bathing  es- 
tablishment, planted  with  a  good  deal  of  taste  amongst 
the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  These  gardens,  quite  open  to  the 
public,  were  very  gay  with  the  common  summer  flowers, 
and  have  been  formed,  as  I  am  told,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  a,good  deal  of  the  soil  being  brought  there.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
lies  the  botanical  garden,  in  a  very  pretty  situation,  and 
being  still  young  the  trees  and  shrubs  show  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  vegetation.  Near  the  centre  is  a  neat 
building  containing  the  lecture-room  and  the  residence 
of  the  Professor,  Tengstrom,  and  the  head  gardener 
(whose  name  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  note),  who  both 


of  them  showed  me  over  the  garden  ;  the  total  number 
of  plants  in  the  collection  they  value  at  6000  species. 
The  houses  contain  several  tall  specimens,  and  some, 
fine  for  their  age,  of  Australian  and  Cape  shrubs,  but 
rather  drawn.  In  the  out-door  department  the  best 
things  are  the  Siberian  plants,  received  through  Peters- 
burgh, and  the  Californian  annuals,  which  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  these  northern  latitudes.  A  bed  of 
Amsinckia  spectabilis,  and  another  of  Hymenoxys  cali- 
fornic,  a  rather  weedy  looking  things  with  us,  were  here 
both  of  them  a  mass  of  flower,  the  Amsinckia  a  very 
rich  yellow.  At  Revel  our  stay  was  so  short  that  we 
were  only  able  to  see  Ekaterindal,  a  really  fine  garden 
and  grounds,  originally  planted  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  French  Louis  XIV.  style,  attached  to  the  palace  of 
■the  same  name  built  by  him.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  under  a  hill  or  bank,  upon  which  appear  to  be 
several  private  country  houses  with  gardens  or  grounds, 
and  is  said  to  be  mueh  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Revel,  and  no  wonder,  the  cool  shaded  avenues  and  well 
kept  walks  looked  so  tempting  this  roasting  weather. 
The  country  generally  on  this  side  of  the  gulf  entirely 
loses  the  rocky  character  of  the  northern  shore,  and 
merges  into  the  sand  of  North  Germany.  Here  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  number  and  extent  of  gardens  belong- 
ing either  to  imperial  palaces,  or  establishments,  or 
to  private  noblemen,  is  so  considerable,  and  there  is  ao 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  efforts  made  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  an  eight  months'  winter,  for  the  sake 
of  three  or  at  most  four  months'  enjoyment,  that  it  would 
take  mueh  more  time  than  I  have  to  spare  to  collect 
the  information  necessary  to  give  a  connected  general 
account  of  them ;  I  shall  only,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  a  few  notes  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  me. 
The  first  I  have  visited  have  been  the  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Apothecaries'  Island,  and  those  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  Count  Peroffsky,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Prince  Viazemsky,  and  other  noblemen  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  Kamenoi  and  Elagin  islands,  which,  with  a 
few  smaller  islands,  are  commonly  called  "  the  islands," 
and  are  a  very  favourite  and  beautiful  evening  drive  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  Botanical  Garden  has  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  as  to  its  extent, 
the  size  of  the  houses,  &c,  with  the  exception  of  the 
works  commenced  since  that  paper  was  written.  These 
consist  chiefly  in  the  conversion  of  the  central  of  the 
three  lines  of  plant  houses  into  a  palm-house  on  a  large 
scale,  with  iron  ribs,  the  first  attempt  to  use  that  metal 
in  this  climate  for  hothouses.  It  was  not  thought  safe, 
without  further  experience,  to  trust  entirely  to  iron  and 
glass,  as  in  the  large  new  houses  built  or  building  in  our 
country  ;  so  that  the  north  wall,  entirely  brick,  is  carried 
up  to  nearly  the  full  height,  use  being  made  of  it  for  the 
erection  of  seed-rooms,  store-rooms,  &c,  at  the  back. 
The  iron  ribs  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  are  cased  in  wood,  to  break  in  some  measure  the 
direct  influence  of  the  cold  on  the  iron,  and  the  sashes 
or  lights  are  entirely  of  wood.  The  whole  height  of  the 
house  is  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  length  230, 
though  not  all  quite  so  lofty  as  the  central  portion. 
This  work  was  commenced  last  year;  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  will  be  glazed  in  before  the  weather  breaks 
up  this  year,  and  the  remainder  will  be  completed  next 
year,  the  workmanship,  being  under  the  close  and  con- 
stant inspection  of  Dr.  Fischer  himself,  as  well  as  of  his 
friend  the  architect  Mr.  Fisher,  who  are  both  of  them 
on  the  spot,  is  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  of  our 
own  builders,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
will  be  a  worthy  rival  to  our  new  houses  at  Kew,  espe- 
cially considering  the  additional  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. It  still  remains,  however,  to  be  tried,  and  as  it 
appears  to  me  not  without  a  good  chance  of  success, 
whether  the  curvilinear  iron  houses  with  the  ribs  cased 
in  wood  and  double  sashes  might  not  perfectly  resist  the 
winter,  and  save  the  heavy  mass  of  brickwork  at  the 
back  of  the  one  now  constructing.  The  plants  in  the 
present  range™ of  houses  are  in  excellent  order  (so  far  as 
not  interfered  with  by  the  building  of  the  new  one), 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tielmann,  formerly  gardener  to 
Baron  Hiigel,  at  Hietzing,  and  now  about  to  leave, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Gardens 
in  Nassau.  The  collection  of  Orchidacese  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  I  expected  to  find,  and  that  of  Aroideae, 
Scitamineae,  and  other  large-leaved  Monocotyledons,  is 
very  considerable.  When  well  grown  they  are  a 
great  ornament  to  hothouses,  and  too  much  neglected 
with  us.  In  the  Orchideous-house  here  they 
have  a  particularly  good  effect  mixed  with  some  of 
the  larger  erect  Orchideee  in  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
whilst  the  smaller  and  the  pendulous  Orchidete  are  sus- 
pended above  them.  The  large  Palms  were  so  much 
packed  up  or  spread  about  temporarily  whilst  their 
house  is  building,  that  I  could  not  j  udge  of  them.  The 
Pandani  are  numerous,  and  were  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens ;  several  very  good  Zamias  and  dwarf  Palms, 
chiefly  from  Karwinski's  Mexican  collections.  I  observed 
also  many  good  Brazilian  plants  fromRiedel's  collections; 
fine  specimens  of  Marattia  alata  and  fraxinifolia,  Tri- 
chopteris  corcovadensis,  Didymochlsena,  and  other 
Ferns ;  a  Dioscorea  Mexicana,  with  a  stem  as  big  as 
any  Testudinaria  ;  a  considerable  tree  of  Pereskia  gran- 
difolia,  full  of  flower,  and  several  good  specimens  of 
more  common  hothouse  trees,  not  so  drawn  up  as  in  the 
northern  hothouses  I  visited  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  total  number  of  species  of  all  kinds  cultivated  in 
the  garden  is  estimated  at  between  13,000 aud  14,000  j:' 
but  amongst  these  the  out-door  herbaceous  plants  do  not 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  as  in  German  botanical 
gardens— in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  climate  ; 
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in  the  next  place,  they  appear   to  have   been   much 
neglected  under  the   present  gardener,  who  excels  in, 
and  consequently  prefers,  the  cultivation  of  green  and 
hothouse  plants.     The  ornamental  and  public  portion  of 
the  garden  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  private  gardens  that 
surround  the  country  houses  with  which  •''  the  islands"  are 
so  thickly  studded,  is  the  excessive  vigour  of  vegetation 
of  the  young  trees  and  shrubs.     Long  annual  shoots, 
dense  foliage,  and  the  individual  leaves  very  large  ;  but 
as  the  trees  get  old  you  see  the  effects  of  the  furious 
storms  to  which  they  are  exposed.     The  black  Poplars 
planted  by  Peter  the  Great  with  his  own  hand  in  1710, 
are  sadly  battered,  and   the   oldest  Oaks  here,   which 
are  certainly  at  least  as  recent,  have  the  decrepid  ap- 
pearance of  ages,  and  most  large  trees  have  their  upper 
branches  broken  about  or  dead.    The  European  species 
that  bear  the  climate  are  few  in  number,  chiefly  the 
Pinus  sylvestris,  the  common  Spruce,  the  Sycamore, 
the  pedunculate  Oak  (the  Quercus  sessiliflora  will  not 
bear  the  climate),  the  black  and  the  white  Poplars,  a  large 
coarse-leaved  Elm.which  they  tell  me  is  the  U.  effusa,  the 
Birch,  a  few  Willows,  the  Ash  and  Mountain  Ash  ;  but 
several  Siberian  trees  in  the  garden  prove  also  quite  hardy, 
such  as  the  Siberian  Larch  and  Spruce,  the  Populus 
suaveolens,  allied  to  the  balsamifera.      The  Weeping 
Willow  is  replaced  by  the  Salix  aeutifolia,  a  very  hand- 
some tree.     The  Weymouth  Pine,  the  Siberian  Cembra 
and  a  Thuya,  are  the  only  Coniferous  trees  I  have  ob- 
served  large    besides   the   two   wild  ones.      Amongst 
shrubs  there  are    several  Siberian   ones   besides  the 
Caragana  I  mentioned  before,  especially  the  Crataegus 
sanguiuea,  which  makes  excellent  thick  hedges,  though 
on  a  larger  scale  than  our  oxyacantha,  '"which  is  too 
tender  ;  they  have  also  a  fine  Cornus,  but  no  evergreen 
shrubs  now  occur  to   me  except   the  Juniper.      The 
flower-beds  are  many  of  them  very  gay,  particularly 
with  Siberian,   Californian,   Chilian,  and   Swan  River 
annuals.      The  Brachycome  iberidifolia  forms   every- 
where lar^e  masses  of  the  richest  colour,  much  finer 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  England  ;   the  Sehizanths  and 
Phlox  Drummondi  are  also  very  fine  ;  the  old  Malope 
and  annual  Lavatera  are  very  conspicuous.     The  North 
American  pink-flowered  variety  of  Calystegia  sepium  is 
very  ornamental  as  a  creeper.     The  greenhouse  plants 
now  standing  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  contain  a 
great  variety  of  South  Russian  shrubs,  amongst  which  I 
remarked  Caragana  jubata,  (one  of  the  "Tartaric  Furze" 
set),   Corylus  Monghofiea,  Quercus  castanesefolia,  &e. 
Two  very  fine  specimens  of  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
bought  from  Knight's,  are  in  vigorous  health,  and  the 
tubs  being  buried  in  the  ground  and  laid  over  with  turf, 
the  trees  look  as  if  they  were  growingVin  the  open  air. 
This  is  very  much  done  with  greenhouse  trees  in  the 
private  gardens,  especially  with  the  Clethra  arborea,  a 
very  favourite  tree,  of  which  I  have  seen  beautiful  spe- 
cimens.   When  the  trees  so  planted  have  been  carefully 
prepared  and  not  allowed  to  be   too  much  drawn,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  in  the  ground  or  in 
tabs.     In  Count  Nesselrode's  garden  I  was-particularly 
struck  with  the  good  effect  produced,  the  whole  garden 
being  moreover  beautifully  kept.    The  principal  private 
gardens  that  I   have  seen  have  all  considerable  green 
and  hothouses  for  ornamental  plants  ;  but  no  kitchen 
gardens  or  forcing-houses,  they  being  merely  pleasure 
grounds  attached  to  the  suburban  villas  in  which  thev 
live  for  about  three  months  in  the  year.     Prince  Wia- 
zemsky's  houses  are  extensive,  and  contain  many  valu- 
able plants,  and  several  new  ones  from  Columbia  col- 
lected by  Moritz  ;  the  others  chiefly  bought  in  England. 
A  kind  of  garden  very  much  in  fashion  here,  and  which 
to  my  eyes  has  a  very  pretty  effect  when  kept  neatly 
and  arranged  with  taste,  may  be  called  the  in-door  or 
drawing-room  garden  ;   that  is   to   say,   creepers   and 
flower-pots  intermixed  with  the  furniture  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.     The  creepers  are  chiefly  the  common  small- 
leaved  Ivy,  and  the  Cissus  antaretica  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally planted  in  mahogany  boxes  lined  with  lead,  with  a 
false  leaden  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  uuder  which  is  a 
drawer  for   receiving  the   refuse   water.      To   this  is 
attached  a  trellis,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  bower, 
round  a  work-table,  or  of  a  folding  screen  in  front  of  a 
recess,  or  half  dividing  a  long  narrow  room  into  two,  &c. 
At  other  times  the  climber  twines  round  some  portion  of 
the  piece  of  furniture  itself.     A  very  pretty  one  I  have 
seen,  is  a  round  work-table,  with  a  column  of  Ivy  rising 
out  of  the  centre,  and  at  the  height  of  about  6  ft.,  hanging 
down  in  the   shape  of  a  parasol,  the  root  and  its  box 
being  concealed  under  the  table.     The  other  plants  in 
pots  are  such  as  have  a  good  foliage,  such  as  Olea  fra- 
grans,  Ficus  elastica,  small  Dracsenas,  a  good  many  of 
the  smaller  and  neater  Scitaminea?,  which  instead  of 
being  merely  put  in  pots  with  saucers  under  them  on  a 
stand  by  the  window  are  placed  here  and  there  amongst 
the  furniture  in  boxes  of  mahogany  or  whatever  other 
wood  corresponds  with  the  furniture  'of  the  room.    When 
arranged  with  taste  and  not   overdone,  the  effect   at 
leastin  the  country  houses  at  this  time  of  year,  is  very 
good.     With  the   open  verandahs,  in  which  they  sit  a 
good  deal,  the  house  and  garden  are  almost  brought  into 
one.     I  say  nothing  of  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  till  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  imperial  forcing-houses.     I  have 
also  deferred  till  I  have  been  to  Peterboff  andTsarskoe- 
selo  any  account  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  large 
Imperial  palaces.     I  hope  also  to  see  some  more  of  the 
great  private  gardens  before  we  leave  this  place,  and 
perhaps  to  hear  something  of  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood.      In  the  meantime  I  am  grieved 
to^learn  that  very  distressing  accounts  have  just  been 
received  from  various  parts  of  Germany  of  the  state  of 


the  Potato  crops,  the  disease  having  broken  out,  as  it  is 
said,  worse  than  last  year.  Here  Potatoes  are  but  little 
cultivated;  but  the  disease  is  unknown,  nor  was  it  at  all 
observed  in  Finland,  where  Potatoes  are  more  abundant. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept.  1. — R.  W.  Barciiard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Lady  Constable,  Miss  Hiukes,  J.  Blayds,  C.  Druce,  W. 
Maury,  T.  Wood,  and  £.  Harrison,  Esqrs.,  together 
with  Mr.  John  Weeks,  were  elected  Fellows.  Although 
the  subjects  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion  were  not 
numerous,  some  of  them  were  far  from  being  devoid  of 
interest.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  large  white- 
flowered  Dendrobium  formosum,  for  which  a  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded,  came  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  of  Tooting  ;  and  of  the  same  interesting  tribe, 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  produced  a  series  of 
plants,  consisting  of  the  diugy  brown-flowered  Cymbi- 
dium  giganteum,  a  Warrea  from  Guiana,  the  delicate 
blush-flowered  Eulophia  guineensis,  a  Galeandra  from 
Santa  Martha,  something  in  the  way  of,  but  less  hand- 
some than  G.  Baueri,  a  well- bloomed  specimen  of  which 
accompanied  it,  and  a  variety  of  Peristeria  elata. 
From  the  same  collection  was  also  a  Saccolabium  from 
Bombay,  not  strikingly  different  from  S.  guttatum, 
together  with  Oncidiuui  tetrapetalum,  the  green- 
flowered  Cycnoches  chlorochilum,'  and  a  handsome 
variety  of  the  comparatively  new  Cattleya  granulosa. 
Along  with  these  were  likewise  a  lovely  specimen  of 
the  bright  orange-flowered  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,and 
the  larger-flowered  variety  of  Epidendrum  asperum.  A 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. — Mr.  Glendinning,  of 
the  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  Torenia  concolor,  a  lovely 
blue-flowered  species  introduced  from  China  by  Mr 
Fortune.  It  has  a  trailing  habit,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  comparatively  bare  of  blossoms  ;  but  when 
the  plant  shall  have  become  better  known,  and  more 
care  bestowed  on  its  culture,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  a  worthy  associate  of  the  lovely  T.  asiatica, 
excelling  the  latter  in  beauty  ;  for  the  flowers  are 
nearly  of  as  fine  a  blue  as  those  of  Salvia  patens. 
- — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  ^Eschynan- 
thus  radicans,  another  handsome  addition  to  that  beau- 
tiful genus  ;  and  a  soft-wooded  Gesueraceous  looking 
plant,  from  Java,  named  Tromsdorffia  speciosa.  It  is 
an  erect  growing  plant,  with  large  opposite  obovate 
leaves,  from  whose  axils  spring  clusters  of  Chirita-like 
flowers — pale  blush,  with  the  tube  shaded  with  violet  ; 
the  plant  had  been  grown  in  a  stove,  but  in  a  specimen 
from  the  greenhouse,  sent  along  with  it,  the  tube  was 
much  deeper  coloured.  The  ample  and  somewhat 
coarse  foliage,  however,  will  always  hide  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms.  A  Certificate  was  awarded. — 
From  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  was  the 
pretty  bright  red  tubular  flowered  Cuphea  platycentra, 
a  half  hardy  plant,  which  answers  well  for  bedding  out; 
and  Sat)  rium  aureum,  a  Cape  Orchid,  which  was  stated 
to  flower  freely  in  peat  in  a  cool  well-aired  greenhouse. 
Of  Florists'  Flowers  :  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  sent  a 
stand  of  Pansies,  and  a  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms, 
among  which  were  some  of  the  best  anil  newest 
varieties.  Of  Fruit  :  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  sent 
three  exceedingly  handsome  Queen  Pine-apples,  which 
were,  however,  insufficiently  ripened,  two  being  quite 
green  near  the  top.  They  weighed  respectively  6i  lbs. ; 
5  lbs.  14  oz.  ;  and  5  lbs.  11  oz.  The  heaviest,  especially, 
was  a  fine  fruit,  forming  a  regular  pjramid,  a  foot  in 
height,  and  IS  inches  in  circunifere*nce,  surmounted  by 
a  rather  small  crown.  It  was  mentioned  that  they  had 
been  grown  in  a  very  inexpensive  manner,  and  that 
they  were  not  shown  as  specimens  of  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  to  indicate  what  could  be  effected  under  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  1845,  the  suckers  were  taken  off  and  planted 
in  6-inch  pots,  in  rough  turfy  loam  and  charcoal  ;  they 
were  placed  on  bricks,  and  some  old  half  worn-out 
tan  was  forked  up  among  them.  By  the  middle  of 
September  they  had  become  well-rooted,  and  were 
removed  into  11 -inch  pots,  using  the  same  material  as 
before,  and  placing  them  again  in  the  same  situation, 
but  thinner;  they  then  grew  away  rapidly.  In  the 
second  week  in  Jan. ,  1846,  they  were  finally  shifted 
into  1 5-inch  pots  ;  and  by  the  second  week  in  March 
they  were  good  plants,  and  started  for  fruit  early  in 
May.  They  never  received  aDy  fire-heat ;  but  always 
had  abundance  of  air  given  them  night  and  day.  A 
common  brick  pit,  heated,  not  with  sTable-yard  dung, 
but  with  any  fermenting  rubbish  that  could  be  mus- 
tered, produced  the  Pines  in  question,  which,  moreover, 
received  a  considerable  check,  by  the  back  wall  of  the 
pit  falling  in,  in  May,  the  plants  having  to  be  placed 
in  sheds,  or  similar  places,  until  the  pit  was 
repaired.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  — 
Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  E.  Lawford,  Esq.,  sent  large 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  with  finely 
swelled  berries,  but  hardly  sufficiently  coloured.  They 
were  stated  to  have  been  produced  in  a  greenhouse, 
without  the  aid  of  fire  heat.  A  Certificate  was 
awarded  them,  and  a  similar  award  was  also  made  to  a 
seedling  Grape,  sent  by  Mr.  Josling,  of  St.  Albans.  It 
is  an  excellent  variety,  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  Frontig- 
nan  flavour,  and  deserves  extensive  cultivation. — From 
the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  Achimenes  grandiflora, 
and  a  large  mass  of  the  old  A.  coccinea,  the  useful 
Niphrea  ublonga  covered  with  chaste  white  blossoms,  a 
large  Cuphea  pubiflora,  Mussaenda  frondosa,  with 
singular  large  white  bracts  and  yellow  flowers,  Onci- 
dium  mierochilum,  the  pretty  yellow-flowered  Bletia-like 
Spathoglottis  Fortuni,  one  of  the  first  plants  Mr.  For- 


tune met  with  on  the  granite  mountains  of  Hong  Kong- 
together  with  Iochroma  tubulosum,  a  half-hardy  shrub 
growing  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Yangana,  near 
Loxa.  Notwithstanding  its  somewhat  rambling  habit 
and  coarse  grey  downy  foliage,  it  promises  to  be  a  plant 
of  much  importance,  producing  clusters  of  long  flowers 
of  a  deep  porcelain  blue  colour.  From  the  same  collec- 
tion was  also  Mr.  Fortune's  Abelia  rupestris,  a 
spreading  bush,  with  bright  green  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  surrounded  by  a  slightly-stained  rose-coloured 
calyx ;  being  sweet-scented  it  will  be  a  valuable  autumn- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant,  if  it  should  not  turn  out  to 
be  hardy,  which  is  probable.  Along  with  it  was  a  new 
pale  yellow  blossomed  Clematis  from  Chinese  Ta'rtary. 
which,  being  hardy,  will  no  doubt  form  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  arboretum  wall. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
July  3. — A.  Gerard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Donations 
of  British  plants  were  announced  from  Dr.  Dewar,  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sandys,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Hambrough,  the  Rev.  R.  Cresswell,  Mr.  James 
Lynam,  Mr.  F.  Russell,  and  Mr.  0.  A.  Moore.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Cooper,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  were  elected 
members.  Read  "  Notice  of  a  variety  of  Cnieus  arven- 
sis  ?  found  in  Fifeshire,"  by  Dr.  Dewar.  Its  habit, 
when  growing,  is  very  different  from  the  C.  arvensis. 
The  leaves  are  sinuated  rather  than  pinnatifid,  not 
crisped  and  curled,  but  nearly  flat,  and  sharply  spinous, 
with  a  decurrence  of  spines  from  each  leaf.  The  invo- 
lucre differs  in  nothing  from  the  C.  arvensis,  and  C. 
setosus  ;  the  florets  are  shorter  and  not  so  remarkably 
fragrant  as  those  of  C.  setosus.  A  specimen  was 
presented. 

New  Garden  Plants. 

46.  Saxifragra  thysanodes.  The  coarse-friDged 
Indian  Saxifrage.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant.  (Saxi- 
frages.*) 
This  was  sent  from  India  as  the  true  S.  ciliata.  But  it 
cannot  be  that,  because  its  inflorescence  is  compact  and 
nearly  simple,  its  leaves  hirsute  on  both  sides,  and  its 
calyx  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  in  reality  a  plant  of 
which  dried  specimens  were  distributed  from  the  India 
House,  before  the  return  of  Dr.  Wallich,  under  the 
name  of  S.  ligulata.  But  it  differs  from  S.  ligulata  in  its 
short  petals,  more  diminutive  inflorescence,  and  hirsute 
crenated  leaves,  which  are  by  no  means  cordate,  as 
those  of  ligulata  always  are.  It  is  a  pretty  robust  hardy 
perennial,  growing  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  is  increased  by 
dividing  the  old  roots  when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  and 
grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil. — Sot.  Reg. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Louvain  Botanic  Garden,  July  7, 1846 This  garden 

appeared  pretty  well  kept,  and  in  good  condition,  being 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  public  promenade.  Ill 
the  stoves  (which  I  thought  too  dry),  was  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  with  its  stem  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  Moss  ;  there  was  also  a  fine  plant 
of  Bonapartea  gracilis,  its  fine  long  spin)'  leaves  droop- 
ing gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the  flower-pot — a  hand- 
some plant.  There  were  a  number  of  plants  in  pots 
made  with  a  handle  to  hang  on  the  wall,  a  hint  worth 
adopting  in  some  of  our  English  greenhouses.  Many 
air-plants  were  growing  on  frames  of  boards,  fastened 
on  to  them  by  a  small  thin  sheet  of  cork,  abuut  twice 
the  length  of  a  hand,  nailed  over  them.  In  the  garden 
is  a  large  tree  of  Sophora  japonica.  And  here,  also,  as 
in  many  other  places  in  Belgium,  I  noticed  neat  divi- 
sions or  hedges  in  the  garden,  made  by  planting  long 
single  stems  of  Privet  close  together,  and  tying  them  to 
very  slight  sticks  placed  horizontally  at  proper  inter- 
vals, thus  occupying  scarcely  any  breadth  of  ground. 
Sometimes  pollarded  Acacias  are  planted  at  distances 
of  15  or  20  feet,  producing  a  good  effect. — R.  J.  B. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Storing  Potatoes. — It  is  at  this  period  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  how  to  preserve  Potatoes  for 
another  year,  more  especially  those  for  seed.  To  this 
end  three  principles  would  seem  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  viz.,  low  temperature,  dryness,  and  a  free- 
dom from  fermentation  ;  the  latter  being  in  my  opinion 
of  greater  import  than  all  other  considerations  together. 
Where  fruit-room  shelves  are  likely  to  remain  un- 
occupied by  fruit,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  given 
up  to  the  prime  seed  Potatoes  for  garden  planting. 
They  may  be  placed  several  lasers  thick,  provided 
some  tolerably  dry  material  is  sprinkled  in  alternate 
layers  between  them.  No  two  Potatoes  shuuld  be  in 
contact,  if  possible.  The  very  soundest  alone  should 
have  this  care  ;  the  rest  may  be  pitted  on  a  similar 
principle,  taking  care  to  select  a  cool,  airy,  and  shady 
situation  ;  and  to  have  the  bottom  above  the  ground 
level,  instead  of  below  it.  In  both  these  cases,  dark- 
ness and  exclusion  of  air  are  essentials  ;  and  the  pits 
must,  therefore,  be  well  covered  up  at  the  top.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  when  the  causes  of  the  present 
murrain  shall  be  ascertained,  that  accumulated  abuses, 
through  fermentation,  will  be  found  to  bear  a  most  im- 
portant share  in  the  matter.  I  have  recommended 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood  to  pull  their  decaying 
haulm,  then   to    soil  the   Potatoes  over  3  or  4  inches 


•See  Lindlej's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  <E 
these  terms. 
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deeper  ;  and,  finally,  to  sow  a  crop  of  early  Dutch  or 
Stone  Turnips  over  them.  I  have  some  in  beds,  which 
were  thus  treated  a  month  Bince,  now  carrying  a  fine 
crop  of  Turnips.  I  have  examined  them  repeatedly, 
and  although  much  diseased  when  covered,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  least  advance  in  it.  These  I 
expect  to  keep  better  than  if  they  were  taken  up,  and 
the  Turnips,  independent  of  their  use,  will  serve  to 
keep  out  the  frost  until  the  spring. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory. — Late  Clerodeudrons,  early  Camellias, 
well-grown  Fuchsias,  trellis  Climbers,  Brugmausias, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c,  should  now  be  in  high  perfection 
here.  The  Veronica  speciosa  and  the  Buddlea  Lindley- 
ana,where  properly  grown,willalso  prove  very  interesting, 
as  tending  to  sustain  the  true  conservatory  character. 
The  two  latter  shrubs  want  very  similar  root  treatment  ; 
nothing  of  a  stimulating  character  will  bloom  them  in 
perfection ;  a  plain  simple  loam,  of  a  rather  sound  cha- 
racter, will  be  found  to  suit  them  best,  accompanied  by 
the  one-shift  system  of  potting.  Stove  and  Orchids. — 
The  Eranthemum  pulehellum,  with  the  Justiciar, 
Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Plumbagos,  the  Gesnera 
zebrina,  and  the  Achimenes  picta,  must  now  receive 
every  attention,  in  order  to  get  them  to  blossom  through 
November,  and  even  December.  Orchids. — Encourage 
late  growths  by  all  possible  means,  viz.,  by  topping  up, 
heat,  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  circulation  of  fresh 
and  sweet  air  day  and  night,  if  possible.  Continue  to 
cool  down  those  inclined  to  rest,  and,  with  a  more  mode- 
rate temperature,  let  them  have  plenty  of  sunlight  on  the 
leaf,  and  abundant  aeration. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Look  well  to  the  linings  of  Pines  in  dung  pits  at  this 
period  ;  they  will  too  suddenly  cool  if  not  carefully 
watched.  Although  these  pits  will  soon  be  amongst 
the  things  that  were,  we  must  not  despise  them,  whilst 
compelled  to  rely  on  them.  Have  an  eye  to  Figs, 
Peaches,  Vines,  Cherries,  &c,  in  pots  or  tubs,  for  early 
forcing  ;  if  any  of  these  have  rooted  through  the  bottom 
they  must  be  disturbed,  in  order  to  induce  repose  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  advise  top-dressing  all  such  with 
rich  manure  ;  this  will  be  carried  down  by  autumnal 
rains,  and  will  refresh  the  compost  for  the  next  year. 
Kidney  Beans  may  be  got  forward  in  pots  forthwith,  fol- 
iate autumn  work  ;  and  strong  Cucumber  plants  from 
layers  or  otherwise  got  on  in  well  prepared  boxes  or 
light  shelves,  where  70°  can  be  secured  to  them,  with 
much  atmospheric  moisture.  Give  strict  attention  to 
the  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  in  regard  to  water- 
ing, trimming  away  runners,  &e.  Let  them  have 
a  sunny  and  airy  situation,  and  place  them  a  good  dis- 
tance apart. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Most  of  the  business  here,  at  this  period,  is  of  a  rou- 
tine character.  It  will  be  well  to  fill  up  many  blanks 
in  flower  borders,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  plants  of  a 
biennial  character  ;  such  as  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam?, Campanulas  (the  C.  grandis  is  a  useful  thing), 
Hollyhocks,  biennial  Stocks,  and  the  various  Primulas. 
Most  of  these  will  be  found  very  useful  next  spring, 
although  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Those  who  desire  to 
remove  Evergreens  may  do  it  now,  provided  they  have 
balls ;  if  not,  October  will  be  more  suitable. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Carnations. — From  the  peculiarly  suitable  weather, 
layers  are  well  rooted  this  season.  In  potting  them  off, 
either  one  or  two  plants  may  be  placed  in  each  pot,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  which  the  amateur  may 
have  for  wintering  them.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
have  the  soil  too  light,  and  manure  or  other  stimulating 
composts  must  be  avoided  ;  in  fact,  the  soil  cannot  well 
be  too  simple  or  pure  ;  decayed  turf  with  a  little  sand  I 
have  found  to  be  ;the  most  suitable  for  their  winter's 
growth.  Get  varieties  in  from  the  different  cultivators 
so  that  they  may  be  well  established  before  winter. 
Tulips. — The  offsets  of  all  choice  sorts  may  be  put  into 
the  ground  as  soon  as  convenient,  choosing  fine  dry 
weather  for  the  operation.  It  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  not  to  let  the  beds  have  too  much  moisture,  hoop- 
ing them  over,  so  that  mats  or  other  protecting  material 
may  be  thrown  over  in  excessive  wet.  Pinks. — Where 
the  plants  have  been  put  out  on  beds,  they  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  ;  and  old  stools  or  stock  plants  which 
have  been  grown  in  pots  may  be  planted  out  on  borders. 
These  will  produce  an  immense  number  of  flowers  next 
season, from  which  much  seed  may  be  saved.  Pansies.  — 
Makeup  beds  of  rich  compost  in  rather  a  cool  situation, 
and  plant  out  rooted  cuttings  or  young  plants  for  next 

year's  blooming.     Dahlias Continue  to  shelter,  thin 

the  buds,  &c,  as  before  directed. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
The  winter  Spinach  must  be  thinned  to  about  6 
inches  apart,  and  the  hoe  worked  through  it.  If 
any  strong  Celery  plants  remain,  they  might  be  taken 
up  with  balls  and  {-  heeled  "  deep,  for  soup  purposes  ; 
this  will  save  the  prime  stock  for  salads.  Get  out  more 
Endive  for  the  last  batch,  using  high  slopes,  which  may 
receive  covers,  or  hoops  and  mats,  when  severe  weather 
arrives.  Plant  some  strong  Bath  C03  Lettuce  for  the 
latest  autumn  use  on  rich  soil,  and  sheltered.  Thin 
Turnips  in  due  time,  and  get  the  hoe  through  them.  Let 
all  the  old  Scarlet  P^unner  pods  be  picked  clean,  except 
a  few  for  seed ;  they  exhaust  the  crop  much,  and  prevent 
succession.  Trench  and  manure  well  for  the  winter 
Cabbage  in  due  time  ;  and  get  out  some  more  strong 
plants  of  the  early  kinds  for  late  Coleworts.  Go  over 
all  fruit  trees  once  more,  especially  trained  trees,  and 
destroy  all  late  made  laterals.  Disbud  and  stop  Figs 
forthwith  ;  and  stop  the  points  of  all  growing  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  except  the  lowest  and  weakest. 
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As  before  observed,  high  cultivation  amongst  all 
green  crops  will  amply  repay  the  labour.  Hoeing  or 
even  forking  amongst  growing  crops,  provided  the 
roots  are  not  injured,  will  accomplish  wonders  as  to  the 
crop,  and  prove  a  sort  of  fallow  for  successive  ones . 
Earth  up  Celery  often,  a  little  at  a  time.  Look  to  the 
advice  in  the  commencement  of  this  day's  calendar 
about  storing  seed  or  other  Potatoes  ;  it  may  in  the 
main  be  safely  trusted,  as  derived  from  considerable 
practice  and  observation.  Once  more,  I  repeat,  sow 
spare  land  with  Rye  and  Vetches. 
FORESTING. 

The  weather  now  is  most  favourable  for  all  opera- 
tions which  usually  precede  new  planting.  Those  who 
intend  "  being  in  the  field "  this  autumn,  should  not 
lose  a  moment  in  making  all  necessary  preparations. 
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CTotices  to  Correspondents. 

Post-office  Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  "Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Books— R  Q—  Probably  the  pamphlet  named  in  a  leading  article 
to-day  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  want.     You  are 

mistaken  about  Polmaise. T  S  P — Gardening  can  no  more 

be  taught  by  books  than  carpentry  or  music.  Perhaps, 
however,  Loudon's  "Suburban  Gardener  "  may  suit  you. 

Diseases—  Clericus  JUbemiciis  —  The  Spruce  Firs  have  been 
very  generally  attacked  this  year,  like  yours.     The  cause  is 

supposed  to  be  the  late  cold  summer  of  last  year.' D  O  and 

James  Bruce — Tour  Beans  and  those  of  many  others  appear 
to  suffer  from  some  disease  analogous  to  that  of  the  Potato, 
but  we  have  no  data  tor  determining  the  point.  Are  you 
aware  that  months  of  study  are  required  to  answer  such  in- 
quiries, if  they  can  be  answered  ? Marrow  Weald — Tours 

is  a  curious  case.  We  will  study  it  against  next  week.     Keep 

the  plants  under  cover  and  dry. C  A— Tour  Tomatoes 

appear  to  be  seized  with  disease  similar  to  that  which  affects 
the  Potato  Apples  ;  hut  whether  it  be  the  same  as  thatwhich 
destroys  the  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Tomatoes  are  gene- 
rally affected  this  year  in  the  same  way  ;  few  sound  ones  can 
be  found  in  Covent  Garden  Market.}; 

Fruit-tree  Borders— £  F  W—  Turf  from  bog  land  will  not  of 
itself  make  a  fruit  tree  border.  But  if  it  be  laid  in  a  heap  for 
a  year  to  rot,  and  is  then  mixed  with  good  loam,  it  will  do 
very  well.     Read  the  late  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Heating — G  IF  and  Multiplex — Employ  Polmaise  by  all  means. 
Tou  will  find  it  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  economical  mode 
for  your  purpose.! 

Insects — An  Inquirer's  beetle  is  the  Anthonomus  Ulmi,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  flower-buds,  where  the  larva  feeds  and  be- 
comes a  pupa  inside.  R. A  H—Vfe  have  often  found  the 

eggs  you  sent,  but  never  having  succeeded  in  rearing  the 
moth,  we  cannot  give  you  the  name.  R. T  G—  Your  Oak- 
caterpillars  will  change  to  a  beautiful  moth  named  Pygsera 

Bucephala,   figured  in   Curtis's   Brit.    Ent.,  pi.  530.   R. 

Potatoes— The  green  bugs  which  Mr.  Balkwill  detected  upon 
the  haulm,  were  Pajeilosoma  umbellatarum  and  Lygus  con- 
taminatus.  R. 

Lawns—  Tyro— Tou  cannot  improve  your  lawn  unless  you 
will  continually  persevere  in  cutting  up  the  weeds  that 
encumber  it.  It  is  useless  to  trifle  with  them.  They  must 
be  cut  over  below  the  origin  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  root.  For  ornamental  purposes  the 
Miller's  Burgundy,  or  the  Black  Cluster  Vines  are  best.  "We 
should  plant  both. 

Manure— E  T—  You  may  apply  salt  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  and 
a  half  to  a  rod.  J 

Mildew — .4.  Subscriber — This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  our 
columns  over  and  over  again.  But  the  end  of  all  seems  to  be 
that  we  neither  know  how  to  prevent  it  in  Roses,  nor  how  to 
cure  it.  A  constantly  shifting  atmosphere,  with  moderate, 
not  excessive,  luxuriance,  seems  to  be  its  chief  enemy.  Some 
persons  think  that  plants  are  kept  healthy  by  being  syringed 
with  lime  water  -,  others  use  flowers  of  sulphur.  All  remedies 
often  fail,  though  they  sometimes  are  successful. 

Monstrosities— T  If  B  and  J  M  S—  The  scaly  bodies  on  the 
Oak  branches  are  buds  attacked  by  insects.  They  are  com- 
mon this  year.  We  cannot  tell  what  ails  your  Cattleya,  un- 
less itis  over-watered,  ornot  sufficiently  ventilated.  Informa- 
tion can  rarely  be  given  respecting  such  cases  without  actual 
inspection.  Perhaps  you  are  growing  a  weak  newly-imported 
plant  much  too  fast. 

Names  of  Fruits— J  if— Tour  Grape  is  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
Want  of  colour  may  be  owing  to  various  causes.  It  seldom 
occurs  where  a  healthy  well  exposed  foliage  is  maintained.!! 

M  J—  Tour  Plum  is  worthless,  and  nppears  to  be  from 

the  stock. II 

Names  of  Plants— WRevans—  Buddlea  Lindleyana. — —  WD 

— Common    Henbane. Diamond — Lagcrstrcemia    indica. 

Subscriber  —  We    cannot    undertake    to    name    florists' 

flowers. } A  E  V—  Unless  plants  are  very  common  they 


cannot  be  named  unless  in  flower. — —F  W  C — Your  gigantic 
Spinach  is  not  a  Spinach  at  all,  but  an  Orach.    We  will  see 

what  it  is  by  next  week. A  Sub—  Stachytarpheta  muta- 

bilis. B  B—  Crotalaria  laburnifolia,    a  mere  weed. 

H  W  TT— No.  1,   Bromus  secalinus,  with  short  awns  ;  No. 

2,  Bromus  arvensis.     Parnell's  "  Grasses  of  Britain." 

A  B—  Triglochin  palustre ;  one  of  the  Arrowgrass  order. 
Tou  should  study  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom. "—Polypodium 

— Atriplex  patula  and  Polygonum  aviculare. S  Yarmouth 

— Next  week. T  H— Tour  Ferns  not  being  in  fructification 

cannot  be    named. W  L — Tecoma    capensis.— — J  A — 

Stanhopea  saccata,  Epidendrum  phceniceum. S  B — Gom- 

phocarpus  fruticosus. 
Orchids—  Ce^ionicws  — Dendrobium   aureum    and  sanguino- 
lentum,  Ipsoa  grandifli>ra,  Vanda  spathulata,  multifiora,  and 
others,  are  good  things.     There  is  also  a  Calanthe  or  two. 
All  Ccelogynes  are  worth  having.     Liparis  is  a  genus  of 
weeds.      Saccolabium  papillosum    is    not    worth    carriage. 
Vacciniunis  are  not  Orchids,  but  woody  plants  allied  to  the 
Cranberry  and  Bilberry. 
Obchideous  House— Swainsoiux  —  We  have  no  expenence  in 
the  use  of  the  hydraulic  ram ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  fail  in  your  case.    Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  consult 
Mr.  Roe  ? 
Pine-apples— A  Constant  Reader—There  is  no  means  of  answer- 
ing your  question.    Everything  depends  on  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  plants,  the  sorts,  and  the  state  of  the  market. 
The  cheapest  are  common  Queens. 
Polmaise— Mona— We  must  confess  our  inability  to  understand 

your  plan,  which  we  presume  is  merely  conjectural G — 

We  cannot  discuss  such  a  question.  Suppose  a  man  says 
that  England  is  in  Asia— is  that  a  question  for  discussion  ? 
Tours  is  of  the  same  sort.  •  ■> 
Potato  Disease— A  Tyro— We  must  beg  to  refer  you  to  any 
good  work  on  Vegetable  Physiology.  Tour  inquiries  can 
only  be  answered  by  a  disquisition.  If  you  will  study  the 
subject,  you  will  find  that  your  conjecture  cannot  be  correct. 

TamworOi—Ihe  disease  in  Turnips  occurs,  we  believe, 

every  year.    It  is  usually  confined  to  crops  that  are  over- 
grown.    Ws  have  never  heard  of  a  remedy.    Pulling  them 
up,  or  half  up,  if  old   enough,  might  be  tried  by  way  of 
experiment. 
The  Pita  Plant— 5— The  seed  of  this  cannot  be  had  on  this 

side  of  the  South  Mexican  provinces. 
Misc—  W  B—  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Reigate  report  is  on 
sale.    A  letter  addressed  to  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Reigate,  wilL 

we  doubt  not,  receive  a  reply. A  Constant  Reader— Messrs. 

Burrows  and  Thorns  weekly  advertise  the  label  materials  as 

being  on  sale.    See  page  578. Morton— Duckweed  purifies 

the  water  in  which  it  grows.  It  feeds  upon  any  foul  matter 
that  the  water  may  receive.  We  know  of  no  means  of  de- 
stroying it,  except  by  water-birds,  which  will  eat  it. E  R 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Hailstorm  funds  will  be  applied. 
Tou  should  inquire  of  the  committee.  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  civil  to  put  such  questions  in  a  newspaper,  unless 

the  committee  refuse  the  information. D  M—  Hard  dry 

stable-straw  is  not  a  good  material  for  gardens.  It  should 
always  be  partially  decayed  by  fermentation  before  being 

dug  in, T  S  P  can  have  the  following  Numbers  :— 33,^y, 

40   42  47  49  and  50.     The  others  are  out  of  print. J  G— 

Tou  must  keep  up  a  constant  war  with  the  weeds  on  your 
lawn,  cutting  off  their  heads  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Cutting 
once  or  twice  in  a  season  is  not  enough  ;  they  require  decapi- 
tation as  fast  as  a  new  head  forms.  With  a  sharp  spud  and 
perseverance  thev  will  take  flight.    Daisy  blooms  may  be 

removed  by  the  Daisy  rake.} T  S  P—  Cannot  you  keep 

your  Ayrshire  Roses  within  due  bounds  with  a  free  use  ot  the 
knife  a  If  they  are  bare  at  bottom  you  might  train  some  ot 
the  shoots  downwards  to  hide  the  space.  As  to  your  ram- 
pant Provins  Roses,  which  make  immense  shoots  as  last  as 
you  cut  them  off,  we  would  root-prune  them  not  too  close  to 
the  stem,  and  fill  in  the  trench  with  poor  soil.  Tou  cannot 
do  wrong  in  following  the  directions  in  regard  to  pruning 
fruit  trees,  given  in  Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden ; "  they  are  founded  on  sound  experience.} 

■ G    W    Vidal  —  See   page    88,    vol.    1845.} :  W  C  — 

Tou  may  remove  your  Kennedya  in  February  with  suc- 
cess, if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed.} M  C  H-~ 

Veronica  salicifolia  is  not  hardy  enough  to  remain  in  the 
open  border  all  the  winter,  unless  the  latter  be  very  mild. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  white  ;  they  are  produced  during  the 

summer  months.} Enquirer— The  mode    of  inoculating 

land  with  old  turf  has  been  given  at  p.  565  of  the  current 
volume. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinum—  B  P  B— Tour  seedling  is   a  large  and  good 

border  flower. Anon — Melancthon  is  a  good  variety,  but  it 

is  not  new  in  character.* 

Calceolarias— Barney  —  Tour  specimens  are  very  prettily 
spotted,  their  fault  is  in  their  size  being  so  very  small.  The 
additional  specimens  sent  have  the  same  fault  though  in  a 
less  degree.  They  are  very  inferior  in  size  to  the  flowers 
now  cultivated.1* 

Dahlias— IT  S  P  C — The  petals  of  your  seedling  are  fine  in 
form,  but  the  centre  is  defective  ;  it  exhibited  when  unpacked 
a  large  yellow  disk.*1 

Fuchsias—  W  M—  Tour  seedlings  are  not  improvements  upon 
the  flowers  out ;  in  size  and  colour  they  are  greatly  sur- 
passed.*  -I  J — There  is  no  novelty  in  your  seedling;  many 

varieties  similar  to  it  have  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of 

growers.1* /  B—  Though  not  novel,  No.  11  is  a  fine  bold 

flower,  stout,  bright  in  colour,  and  well  formed;  12,  white 
with  rosy  purple  corolla — good,  but  rather  small ;  13,  similar 

to  12,  but  not  so  good  in  colour.* G  D  S — Tour  seedlings 

are  not  equal  either  in  size  or  brightness  of  colour  to  many 

of  the  flowers  at  present  in  cultivation.1* J  J— No.  1  light 

tube  with  scarlet  corolla— a  good  and  showy  flower,  of  which 
there  are  several  alreadyin  cultivation  ;  2  is  no  improvement 
upon  similar  coloured  varieties  long  since  out,* 

Petunias — W  M— 102  is  good  in  colour,  but  rather  small ;  103, 
— there  are  much  finer  varieties  in  the  same  way.    Ill  is 

pretty  and  distinct  in  colour  and  marking.* JP—  1,  2,  and  6 

we  consider  the  best  among  your  seedlings.  The  colour  of  1  is 
unusual,  and  forms  a  good  variety  ;  2  and  6  are  delicate  and 
pretty  ;  3,  4,  and  5  are  more  common,  and  not  so  striking  in 

appearance.* A  J"— No.  1  you  appear  to  have  omitted  to 

send  ;  2  is  a  bright  and  finely-formed  flower,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  colour  we  have  seen ;  3,  fine  in  colour,  and  pleasing 
from  its  light  throat ;  4  forms  a  variety  in  colour  ;  5  and  6, 
good  veined    varieties,    the    latter    particularly   bold    and 

striking.* J  B — No.  1,  purple,  with  light  throat,  is  a  good 

variety  ;  15,  bright  rose,  with  white  throat,  though  small,  is 
lively  and  pretty  ;  2  and  16  are  both  good-veined  sorts  ;  14  is 
too  dull.* 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums — G  S— Tour  seedling  named  Firebrand 
forms  a  large  and  fine  truss,  with  flowers  of  the  most,  bril- 
liant orange  scarlet.* 

Verbenas — B  P  B—  The  seedling  you  propose  to  name  Elegans 
is  fragrant,  the  flowers  large,  forming  a  fine  truss.  The 
newly-opened  blooms  have  a  delicate  tinge  of  pinky  lilac, 

which  disappears  from  exposure  to   light.* W  T—  Your 

seedling  is  a  good  flower,  but  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 

colour.* H — The  seedling  you  name  Empress  of  the 

Whites,  is  an  uncertain  grey,  and  inferior  to  most  of  the 
same  colour  in  cultivation.* 


Errata — In  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners'  CJtronidc,  p* 

580  c,  for  "  o  returning  pipe,"  read  "o  returning  flue." 

In  the  Notices  to   Correspondents,  at  "Petunias,"  among 
Seedling  Flowers,  for  theinitials  "  J.  W.  M."  read  "  S.  W.  H." 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

EED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOVJN  WHITE  WHEAT  —  Varieties  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  fanners  both 
in  England  and  Scotland, — for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM.  WOTTON-TJNDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Price  60s.  per  quarter  ;  sacks  '2s.  each.    Orders  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.       JOHN  MORTON. 

GUANO,  &c. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERTYIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

'Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANIIA  BAT.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASH.  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.    (See  Royal  Ajri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM,  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 

suLrnrnii'  acid.  charcoal. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40.  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


tentiori.  If  the  object  of  agriculture  be  the  supply  earnest  important  results  might  be  »btained.'  By 
of  human  food,  we  cannot  consider  that  to  be  the  the  bye,  as  regards  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
most  important  branch  of  it  which  merely  provides  is  it  not  much  to  be  desired  that  all  our  country 
machines  for  the  economical  conversion  of  one  sort .  farmers'  societies  and  clubs  should  be  »ttached  to 
of  food  into  another.  It  is  to  the  produce  of  the  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  as  parasites,  like  the  Mistletoe, 
land  that  we  must  look  as  either  immediately  or  in-  I  abstracting  from,  and  living  upon  the  'circulating 
directly  indicating  the  excellence  of  our  agricul- |  medium' of  its  foster-parent,  but  like  the  Ivy  on 
ture.  And  improved  breeds  of  animals  have  never  |  the  Oak,  taking  a  lofty  position  from  a  powerful 
yet  conferred  a  high  character  for  cultivation  on  the  i  patron. 

districts  in  which  they  originated.  If  one  were  I  "Amongst  a  few  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  I  can 
asked  to  point  out  the  counties  of  Great  Britain  in  '  almost  to  a  certainty  produce  hybrid  varieties  be- 


which  the  best  farming  prevails — those  whose  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  its  natural  fertility  has  been 
made  capable  of  supporting  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants — Hereford  would  not  be  named,  nor 
Durham,  nor  Leicester,  nor  Sussex. 


tween  two  species,  but  the  same  facility  of  effecting 
this  does  not  exist  with  the  cereal  plants.  In  some 
instances  not  more  than  1  in  10  of  my  experiments 
have  been  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
I  invariably  extract  the  anthers  ;  and  if  I  suspect 


Perfect  farming  will  prevail  when  land  shall  have    the  escape   of  a   single   grain  of  pollen  uear  the 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY   IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  im  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  PRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH.  TOWELL,  AM)  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
asing  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
"Warehouses. 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 

ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the  .Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  ire.  *fcc. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  ore.  ifcc.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv's  House,  Hanover- 
square:  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thosias  John  Ceoggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 

Zi)t  03ricttlttiral  <!£a;*tti. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEPS. 

Wbjjszsdat,  Sept.   9)  Highland    and  Agricultural    Society,  at 

Thdbsoat,  —     10  J      Inverness. 

TeoRsDAT,  —    10 — Agricol-nral  Imp.  Sno.  of  Ireland. 

Thursday,  —    17— Agticuitural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Flax  SocieT,  Belfast — Carmarthenshire  -  E.  Suffolk — Parsonatown — 

King's  Co. — Airan — Nithsdal. — E.  Cumberland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Sept.   7-Markethi!l  —  St.  Anttell— 

Wickbam-mwket   —    G'eat 

Oakley  —   Newark  —  West 

Hereford— Usk— St.  Colnmb 

8— St.  Peter"*— W.  Basset 


Sept.    8  — Jedba-gh— Watford 

—  11— Nor.hallerton— Halemrnrto 

—  Wadebttdge 

—  15  — Btomjgrove — Plymoton  St. 

Mary 


*s*  We  must  beg  those  of  our  readers  who  preserve  their 
copies  of  this  Journal  to  refer  to  their  last  week's  number,  and 
with  pen  and  ink  make  the  foUowing  corrections  in  page  5S5. 
In  col.  o,  at  line  39  from  the  top,  for  "  Wheat"  write  "what"; 
and,  in  the  11th  line belowthat,  for  "near"  write  "met."  These 
typographical  errors  have  completely  obliterated  our  meaning. 
In  the  former  case  our  'question  was  "  Well '.  but  agricultural 
improvement  of  what?"  i.e.,  What  is  the  condition  of  soil 
referred  to  as  being  incapable  of  profitable  improvement  ■  We 
are  unwillingly  obliged  to  postpone  for  a  week  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 


What  pains  have  been  taken,  and  money  spent, 
and  enthusiasm  exhibited,  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  Breed  of  oca.  Domestic  Animals  ?  Read 
the  account  given  by  Professor  Low*  of  the*iabours 
of  Robert  Bakewell  and  John  Ellman,  of 
Charles  Colling  and  Benjamin  Tomktns.  How 
fully,  too,  the  usefulness  of  their  efforts  has  been 
appreciated  !  Think  of  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  being  given  for  the  hire  for 
one  season  of  ten  rams  ;  of  the  enormous  prices 
which  Charles  Colling  obtained  at  the  sale  of 
his  celebrated  herd — one  thousand  guineas  for  a 
single  bull  ■  This  is  a  branch  of  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness which  all  must  acknowledge  has  been  most 
liberally  patronised.  And  it  deserves  the  interest 
which  it  has  excited.  By  means  of  the  improved 
animals  it  has  given  us  a  pound  of  beef  or  of  mut- 
ton may  now  be  manufactured  out  of  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  food  formerly  required.  The 
farmer  is  thus  able  to  make  much  more  of  his  ?reen 
crops  than  he  formerly  could.  This  is  certamlv  a 
very  important  consideration,  and  no  one  can  dis- 
approve of  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  means 
by  which  such  a  result  has  been  obtained. 

But  what  we  may  and  do-  blame  is  the  compara- 
tive neglect  which  has  been  the  lot  of  subjects 
having  equal  or  higher  claims  upon  the  farmer's  at- 
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been  made  profitably  to  yield  the  maximum  of  pro- 
duce ;  and  this  is  to'be  effected — 

1.  By  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  By  a  selection  of  the  best  plants. 

3.  By  a  selection  of  the  best  animals  as  a  means 
of  converting  some  of  these  plants  into  human  food. 

These  are  the  fields  on  one  or  other  of  which  all 
agricultural  improvers  are  at  work ;  and  this,  we 
contend,  is  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
An  influence  exerted  in  the  first  of  them  is  felt 
through  all  the  others  ;  one  acting  in  the  last  is  felt 
nowhere  else. 

The  first  of  these  departments  and  the  third  have 
hitherto  monopolised  the  efforts  and  attention  of 
improvers.  We  wish  we  could  divert  a  portion  of 
their  energy  and  perseverance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
second. 

The  Improvement  of  Agricultural  Plants  is 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  as  pos- 
sible as  the  improvement  of  agricultural  animals, 
and  more  valuable  results  will  attend  it ;  but 
hitherto  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  to  affect 
it.  Why  do  our  national  societies  not  more 
earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  their  members  to 
this  subject  ?  Prizes  should  be  offered  with  the 
view  of  exciting  this  attention,  just  as  rewards  are 
so  beneficially  offered  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  sheep  and  cattle  breeders.  The  means 
of  improvement  in  the  former  case  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  put  in  exercise  in  the  latter. 

Hybridising,  or  cross-breeding,  special  reference 
being  had  to  the  qualities  of  the  parents  which  it  is 
desired  either  to  perpetuate  or  destroy,  is  in  both 
cases  the  method  by  which  we  seek  to  improve  the 
character  of  a  breed.  In  horticulture  this  has  long 
been  known  and  applied  ;  in  agriculture,  whether 
known  or  not,  it  has  not  till  very  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of. 

Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  English  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Maund,  of 
Bromsgrove,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Wheat 
(the  first  of  their  kind)  which  he  had  grown  from 
seed  artificially  ripened  in  this  manner.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  specimens,  and  are  thus 
able  to  attest  the  complete  success  in  certain  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Macnd's  experiments.  Each  ear 
was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  varieties 
from  which  it  had  been  procured,  and  it  exhibited 
in  all  cases  characters  intermediate  between  those 
of  its  parents,  united  with  that  greater  vigour  of 
growth,  which  it  appears,  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the 
animal  world,  is  the  result  of  a  first  cross.  Mr. 
Maund's  experience,  we  believe,  extends  over  but 
a  very  few  years,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  high 
expectations  of  good  resulting  from  an  intelligent 
and  persevering  application  of  the  methods  which 
he  has  thus  been  the  first  to  adopt.  We  hope  that 
the  English  Agricultural  Society  may  be  induced 
to  devise  some  mode  in  which  its  influence  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  this  important 
means  of  agricultural  improvement. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Maund  upon 
this  subject : — 

"  The  subject  involves  very  extensive  inquiry  ,- 
hybridising  without  an  aim  at  some  specific  object 
would  be  like  visiting  the  mountains  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  taking  the  first  ewe  from  one 
and  ram  from  the  other  that  present  themselves,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  improved  breed  of  sheep.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  producing  new  varieties  of  Wheat, 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  miller,  and  baker,  should 
be  considered,  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  caprice 
of  the  public,  which  inclines  it  so  decisively  to  a 
preference  of  bread  that  is  very  white — a  whim 
which  is  administered  to  by  such  dainties  as  alum, 
soda,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  breeder  of  Wheat 
will  find  as  many  objects  to  aim  at  obtaining  as  the 
breeder  of  cattle,  and  it  is  not  Wheat  alone  but 
other  agricultural  plants  also  that  present  capa- 
bilities of  improvement  ;  the  subject,  however, 
demands  much  time  and  attention,  and  as  Dr. 
Lindlet  justly  observes,  '  If  the   Royal  Agricul- 


stigma,  I  reject  that  flower  altogether  as  one  for 
experiment.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  guard 
agaiost  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovary  from  its  own 
anthers  only,  but  it  is  requisite  that  all  those  anthers 
which  are  situate  on  the  same  ear  above  the  ovaries, 
artificially  fertilised,  should  be  extracted,  or  they 
nill  pour  out  their  pearly  globes  to  the  relief  of 
your  widowed  feathery  stigmas,  and  disappoint 
your  hopes. 

"  More  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  Nature  that 
the  Grass  tribe  (which  includes  Wheat)  shall  be 
fertilised  by  its  own  pollen,  the  Wheat  breeder 
must,  therefore,  be  proportionately  diligent. 

"  An  opinion  prevails  that  wet  weather  injures 
Wheat  whilst  it  is  in  blossom,  by  washing  off  its 
pollen.  This  opinion  is  erroneous,  inasmuch  as 
both  in  wet  and  very  hot  weather  fertilisation  is 
carried  on  within  the  chaff.  Often  in  moist  weather 
have  I  felt  much  interested,  when,  wanting  pollen, 
I  have  held  the  straw  and  bottom  of  the  ear  in  my 
warm  hand  for  two  or  three  minutes  watching  for  a 
crop  of  anthers.  Quickly  the  ripest  of  them,  stimu- 
lated by  the  warmth,  would  peep  out  from  their 
seclusion,  and  gently  rising,  give  me  the  chance  of 
capturing  them  ere  they  scattered  their  contents 
over  the  expectants  beneath  them.  Sometimes  on 
leaving  these  excited  ears,  and  returning  to  them 
after  10  or  15  minutes,  I  have  found  several  anther 
cases  as  empty  as  balloons,  dancing  to  the  breeze, 
as  if  joyous  that  in  my  absence  they  had  scattered 
every  pearl  they  possessed." 


tural  Society  were  to  take  up  this  matter  in  good 


THE  CATTLE  SHOWS  AT  AGRICULTURAL 

MEETINGS.' 
In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  for  August  15,  page  556, 
a  correspondent  signing  himself  "  Punchclod"  objects 
to  your  report  of  the  Newcastle  Show,  because  of  the 
great  prominence  you  have  given  the   discussions  and 
implements  over  the  stock.     After  the  concise,  but  con- 
clusive manner  in  which  you  have  settled  his  objections, 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  his 
arguments ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  observations.     Your  correspondent  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  show  of  stock   rivals,   or  rather   sur- 
passes in  importance  the  exhibition  of  implements,  for 
several  reasons,  but    principally   because  it   is  more 
popular.     He  observes  that  '-"he  has  known  agricul- 
tural  societies   dwindle  away  in  all  cases    where   the 
show  of  animals  was  not  made    the  most   prominent 
portion  of  the  meeting,  and  this  would  appear  evident 
from  the  difference  observable   in  the  attendance   on 
the  Thursday  at  Newcastle,  as  well  as  at   all  the  pre- 
vious meetings  of  the  English  Society,  above  all  the 
other  days."     I  grant  that  the  animals  attracted  a  far 
greater  concourse  of  persons  than  the  implements  did  ; 
but  does  that  fact  in  aDy  way  prove  the  former  to  be 
more  beneficial  to  agriculture  than  the  latter  ?     Does  it 
not  rather  show  that  farmers  in  general  are  much  less 
familiar  with  the   subject   of  agricultural   mechanics, 
than    with    the   fattening   of   cattle  ?      Our  favourite 
subject  is  generally  that  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  will  crowd  round  the  overfed  animals,  eyeing  their 
points  and  handling   their  flesh,  rather  than  examine 
the  mechanism  of  a  machine.     The  farmer  has  been 
perfectly  familiar  with  various  breeds  of  sheep,  oxen, 
swine,  and  horses,  from  his  boyhood  ;  he  has   studied 
their   habits  and   management   all  his  lifetime  ;    and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  the  selectest 
objects  that  ever  attract  his  admiration,  or  engage  his 
taste.     He  knows  what  the  difficulties  of  breeding  are  ; 
he  has,  perhaps,  selected  his  own  stock,  according  to 
his  best  judgment  of  size,  shape,  and  quality,  singling 
out  the  choicest  specimens  from  other  flocks  and  herds 
with  the  most  accurate  discrimination  and  the  nicest 
care ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  marvel  that  he  should  be 
so  interested  and  gratified  by  an  assemblage  of  animals, 
the  most  perfect  models  yet  produced  by  like  skill,  at- 
tention, and  perseverance. 

Implements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  the  mechanic's  contemplation.  He  has  to  think, 
contrive,  and  construct  various  machines  ;  therefore, 
he  can  admire  the  ingenuity  of  new  mechanism,  and 
appreciate  the  difficulties  overcome.  Thus  it  is,  a  every 
man  to  his  taste."  Tho  maker  of  implements  does  not 
discern  the  beauties  of  the  animals  ;  the  farmer  does 
not  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  machinery.  But,  as 
I  before  observed,  although  the  principles  of  agricul- 
tural mechanics  are  not  the   most  conspicuous  objects 
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in  the  farmer''  store  of  knowledge,  are  they  on  thai  ac- 
count less  us<ful  to  Em  ?  It  must  of  necessity  be  that 
"whatever  rentes  to  the  increase  of  produce  is  far  more 
important  'ban  what  relates  to  the  conversion  of  that 
produce  i>io  a  different  kind  of  food.  Bread  is  the 
"staff  of  \ie," — not  meat ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
«  carnal '  tastes  of  the  agricultural  mind,  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  is  the  principal  object  of  the  science ;  and, 
therefore,  improvements  in  cultivation  (improvements 
in  implements)  are  of  primary  importance ;  whilst  im- 
provements in  the  breeds  of  stock  are  only  secondary 
and  subordinate.  Such  being  the  case,  I  believe  that 
agricultural  societies  may  and  ought  to  exist  without 
the  show  of  animals  taking  the  foremost  place  ;  or 
this  most  attractive  portion  of  the  meeting  might  be 
dropped  altogether  without  any  "dwiadling  away"  of 
the  members  and  supporters.  Perhaps  the  following 
example  will  explain  a  little  how  this  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  association  to  which  I  belong,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  awarded  prizes  to  fat  stock,  implements, 
labourers,  &e,  and  had  been  working  for  some  time  ex- 
tremely well.  At  length,  for  want  of  more  spirit  and 
perseverance  amongst  the  subscribers,  the  funds  began 
to  fall  short,  and,  by  way  of  retrenchment,  the  pre- 
miums for  stock  were  dispensed  with.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  many  members  withdrew  their 
support ;  the  meetings  were  much  less  numerously  at- 
tended ;  the  company  evinced  less  interest  and  anima- 
tion ;  a  general  dullness  pervaded  the  whole  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  in  short,  everything  manifested  a  declension 
towards  apathy,  sluggishness,  and  dissolution.  That 
worthy  emulation  amongst  the  candidates  which  had 
been  the  life  and  energy  of  the  society,  was  now  lost ; 
and  the  zeal  of  members  who  had  added  to  the  show- 
yard  their  cattle  and  competition,  now  sunk  to  a 
"  minimum  of  intensity."  The  committee  soon  per- 
ceived that  something  more  was  needful  than  rewarding 
the  ploughman,  shepherd,  hedger,  stacker,  thatcher, 
underdrainer,  &c.  ;  they  found  that  the  society  could 
no  longer  preserve  its  tremulous  existence  unless  com- 
petition was  excited  amongst  its  members.  Accord- 
ingly, prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  cultivated 
farm,  and  for  the  best  crop  of  Turnips.  A  healthy 
vigour  now  pervades  ail  the  operations,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  now  realising  a  thorough  and  complete 
revival  of  unanimous  activity,  prosperity,  and  success. 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  a  thriving  society — not 
only  to  reward  the  labourer,  but  to  make  the  show-day 
one  of  personal  interest  to  the  members,  and  inculcate 
and  impress  upon  them  the  important  benefits  both 
themselves  and  all  agriculture  derive  from  improved 
labourers  and  better  implements. — 1-.  A.  C. 


ON  SOME  CHEMICAL  POINTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
One  of  the  greatest  physiological  distinctions  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  consists  in  the  dif- 
ferent food  they  respectively  require  for  their  nutrition 
and  growth — the  latter  consuming  organised  materials 
for  that  purpose  ;  whilst  for  the  former  division,  unor- 
ganised and  mineral  matters  effect  the  same  end,  and 
become  converted  into  organic  substances  necessary 
for  the  support  of  animals.  In  this  manner,  dependent 
upon  the  property  it  possesses  of  converting  inorganic 
material  into  organic  food,  does  the  vegetable  prove 
subservient  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  affording  it  food 
for  growth  and  sustenance,  assimilated  by  the  organs  of 
plants  into  albumen,  gluten,  and  casein,  from  carbonic 
acid,  the  refuse  of  animal  respiration  ;  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  from  the  minerals.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  difference  between  the  nutrient  prin- 
ciples of  plants  and  animals  is  more  real  than  apparent ; 
in  fact,  that  they  are  identical.  Liebig  divides  the  sub- 
stances of  which  the  food  of  man  is  composed  into  two 
great  classes — I.  Those  into  which  nitrogen  enters  as  a 
constituent— azotised.  II.  Those  into  the  constitution 
of  which  nitrogen  does  not  enter— kon-azotised.  The 
individual  substances,  according  to  the  above  arrange- 
ment, stand  thus  : — 

I.  Vegetable  albumen  (as  the  kernel  of  nuts,  &c.)  ; 
vegetable  fibrin  (or  gluten,  as  in  Wheat)  ;  vegetable 
casein,  (or  legumin,  in  Peas,  Beans,  &c.)  Exactly 
identical  in  composition  are — Animal  albumen  (as  white 
01  egg);  animal  fibrin  (principal  part  of  animal  muscle); 
animal  casein  (entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
mill.-) 

II.  Fat,  starch,  gum,  various  kinds  of  sugar,  alco- 
hol, &c. 

Chemical  and  physiological  research  have  shown,  un- 
questionably, that  among  the  above  substances,  the 
proximate  principles  of  animals  and  vegetables,  those 
alone  can  afford  support  to  an  animal  which  contain 
nitrogen,  or  belong  to  the  first  divisiou  ;  and  that  more  or 
less  of  such  is  required  for  that  purpose  according  as  it 
is  deficient  or  abounds  in  nitrogen  as  a  constituent.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  various  modifications  of  these  azotised  con- 
stituents. Suffice  it  to  say  that  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
casein,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are 
identical.  ° 

Mu.der  has  established  the  existence  of  a  proximate 
principle  common  to  them  all,  as  their-  basis  :  to  this 
substance  he  applies  the  name  Prolem-the  difference 
between  tne  compounds  being  simply  in  the  presence  of 
small  and  varj  ing  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
For  the  Composition  of  protein,  Mulder  gives  the  em- 
pirical formula— Co  Ha,  Ne  0,2  (i.  e.,  40  carbon, 
31  hydrogen,  5  nitrogen,  and  12  oxygen).  If  Pr.  is 
made  to  represent  this  substance  symbolically,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  will  give  an  approximation^to,  if  not 


the  true  composition  of  the  proximate  azotised  elements 
of  nutrition  : — 

Albumen  (of  blood)  ..        ..    10Pr+2S4-P 

Fibrin  10  Pr  +     S  -f  P 

Casein  10  Pr  +     S 

In  the  above,  S  and  P  respectively  represent  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  second 
division,  the  non-azotised  elements  of  nutrition. 

For  the  due  discharge  of  its  various  functions,  it  is 
essential  that  the  animal  body  should  be  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature  uuder  whatever  varying  circumstances 
it  may  be  placed  ;  this  is  found  to  be  in  man  from  98° 
to  100°,  and  in  cattle  about  100°  ;  slight  variations  in 
the  standard  are  found  in  the  various  grades  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  individual 
and  the  functions  it  has  to  discharge,  as  well  as  its  mode 
of  life. 

This  important  end  is  attained  by  respiration.  Re- 
spiration, in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  simply  the 
union  of  oxygen  from  the  air  with  carbon  contained  in 
the  blood.  This  process  of  slow  combustion  of  carbon 
in  the  lungs  is  continual,  and  thus  is  afforded  the  due 
amount  of  heat  to  the  animal  economy.  Despretz  has 
shown  that  1  oz.  of  carbon  by  combustion  (i.  e.  union 
with  oxygen)  evolves  14,207°  of  heat ;  Boussingault 
takes,  as  a  mean,  the  daily  consumption  of  carbon  by 
man  to  be  14  oz.  Now,  14 x  14,207=198,898°  of  heat 
given  out  by  man  in  24  hours  ;  and  by  deducting  from 
this  the  loss  of  heat  by  vaporisation  of  water  through 
the  skin  and  lungs,  we  have  left  about  146,380°  of  heat 
for  the  various  purposes  of  the  animal  economy  (Liebig). 
Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  heat  de- 
veloped bears  a  simple  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  consumed  by  oxidation  in  the  lungs,  and  this  will 
be  dependent  upon  many  and  varying  circumstances. 
In  an  easy  respiration  the  quantity  of  air  taken  into 
the  chest  of  a  man  is  about  15  or  18  cubic  inches  ;  in 
winter  the  air,  being  condensed,  will  contain,  bulk  for 
bulk,  more  oxygen  than  in  summer,  when  the  air  is 
expanded  ;  this  remark  applies  with  an  equal  degree  of 
truth  to  warm  and  cold  climates.  Inaddition  to  a  numerous 
train  of  modifying  causes  dependent  on  the  preceding  facts, 
regarding  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  numerous  others 
exist  dependent  upon  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  animal  may  be  placed.  All  motion  is  attended 
with  accelerated  respiration,  and  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  an  additional  amount  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  it 
has  already  been  shown  how  temperature  influences  this 
process. 

It  is,  then,  to  support  this  important  function  that 
the  non-azotised  elements  are  employed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ;  the  residue  serves  another  purpose,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  fat,  of  which  we  have  to  speak  presently. 
The  preponderance  of  carbon,  in  these  proximate  ele- 
ments, over  their  other  constituents  would  point  them 
out  as  the  most  fit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
Their  constitution  is  thus  : — 

Fat :  10  C.  +10  H.  -|-  O. 
Starch  :  12   C.  + 10  H.  + 10  O. 
Sugar:  12  C.  +  9  H.+9  O. 
Alcohol:  i  C.-I-6  H..  +  2  O. 
It  remains  for  us  now  briefly  to  consider  the  chemi- 
cal and  physiological  relations  of  fat. 

Fat  is  a  peculiar  substance  deposited  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  appa- 
rently requiring  no  special  structure  for  its  formation. 
It  is  composed  of  three  fatty  acids,  viz.,  stearic,  mar- 
garic,  and  oleic  acids,  in  combination  with  a  peculiar 
organic  base  (glycerine).  These  acids  vary  in  different 
kinds  of  fat;  the  first  abounding  in  the  hard,  the  second 
in  the  soft,  and  the  third  in  the  liquid  fats  and  oils. 
Some  fats  contain  peculiar  substances,  as  that  of  the 
brain,  which  contains  phosphorus. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  fatty  material  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
French  chemists  seem  inclined  to  consider  that  all  the 
fat  found  in  the  body  is  derived  from  the  substances 
taken  as  food  containing  fat;  in  fact,  that  fat  is  fur- 
nished to  the  system  ready  formed.  The  graminivorous 
tribes  take  it  in  ready  formed  with  their  food,  and  car- 
nivorous animals,  in  whom,  however,  it  is  usually  very- 
scanty,  derive  it  from  them ;  therefore,  certainlv,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  fat  of  an  animal  is  derived  from 
the  fats,  oils,  wax,  &c,  more  or  less  of  which  exists  in  our 
vegetable  food.  But  as  it  is  an  uudoubted  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  fat  in  an  animal  is  by  no  means  always  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  he  derives  from  his  food,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  the  power  of  producing  fat 
exists  as  well  in  the  animal  as  vegetable  w-orld.  While 
Oats  contain  as  much  as  5.6  of  fatty  matter,  Turnips 
contain  scarcely  any,  yet  animals  speedily  fatten  on 
them.  Again,  Boussingault  has  shown  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fattening  pigs  more  fat  is  formed  than  is  found 
in  their  food.  Mulder  remarks — "  The  opinion  that  fats 
may  really  be  produced  in  the  animal  body  from  the 
food  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  some  fais 
are  actually  and  necessarily  produced  ;  for  instance, 
fats  of  the  brain,  cholesterin,  cetin,  and  many  other 
peculiar  fats.  Now,  if  fats  are  produced  in  the  animal 
body,  it  must  be  either  from  other  fats  or  from  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch.  Both  processes  are  the  same, 
in  so  far  as  in  every  case  there  must  be  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  elements.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  opinion  that 
animals  are  able  to  produce  fat."  Liebig  is  another 
opponent  of  the  doctrine,  and  brings  forward  most 
powerful  reasoning  to  support  his  view  of  the  subject. 
He  considers  fat  to  be  produced  from  the  starchy  and 
saccharine  matter  consumed  by  animals  ;  all  excess  of 
these  principles  not  employed  in  the  production  of  heat 
by  the  combustion  of    the    constituent  carbon  in  the 


lungs,  is  taken  into  the  circulation  and  converted  into- 
fat,  being  found  as  such  in  the  blood,  and  is  finally  de- 
posited in  the  fat  cells. 

This  view  accords,  in  a  singular  manner,  with  many 
well  established  facts  connected  with  the  feeding  of 
cattle  ;  if  an  animal  is  fed  with  highly  azotised  food  it 
becomes  full  of  flesh,  especially  if,  at  the  same  times 
sufficient  exercise  is  taken  to  consume  the  carbonised 
materials  by  respiration  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  sub- 
stances rich  in  starch  or  sugar,  or  other  non-azotised 
principles,  are  employed  for  food,  little  flesh  is  acquired, 
but  abundance  of  fat,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  if  rest  is  enjoined  with  the  use  of  these  materials, 
inasmuch  as  by  such  a  plan  of  proceeding  less  carbon  is 
employed  in  the  lungs  and  more  left  at  hberty  to  form 
fat.  Thus,  then,  by  placing  an  individual  under  circum- 
stances where  he  consumes  less  oxygen,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fat  is  developed  ;  such  circumstances  are  found 
in  the  stall-fed  animal,  where  deficient  exercise  and 
diminished  cooling  are  equivalent  to  a  diminished  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  less  waste  is  consequently  experienced 
by  motion  and  increased  efforts  to  preserve  the  animal 
temperature.  Another  interesting  fact  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Playfair,  that  the  lungs  of  the  good  feeding 
breed  of  cattle  are  of  small  capacity,  giving  us  this  in- 
ference, that  respiration  is  in  them  reduced,  as  it  were, 
to  the  smallest  capacity. 

It  is  impossible  in  short  limits  to  follow  Liebig 
through  his  abstruse  but  interesting  course  of  reason- 
ing ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  readily  the  non- 
azotised  principles  may  become  fat.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  starch.  If  from 
this  substance  we  subtract  one  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  seven  of  oxvgen,  we  have  left  the  elements  of 
fat  thus:  Crs  Hl0  Oio— (COi  +  O  ;)=Cn  H10  O  ;  if 
by  peculiar  processes  in  the  animal  organism,  fat  is  thus 
formed  by  a  separation  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
then  it  is  probable  that  these  latter  substances  are  not 
given  out  in  the  free  state  ;  in  fact  we  know  they  are 
not  -,  but  that  they  meet  in  the  system  with  other  sub- 
stances, with  which  they  possess  the  property  of  enter- 
ing into  combination. 

"  Whatever  views,"  writes  Liebig,  "  we  may  enter- 
tain regarding  the  origin  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  the 
body,  this  much  at  least  is  undeniable,  that  the  herbs 
and  roots  consumed  by  the  cow  contain  no  butter  ;  that 
in  hay  or  other  fodder  of  oxen  no  suet  exists  ;  that  no 
hog's  lard  can  be  found  in  the  Potato  refuse  given  to 
swine  ;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls  contain  no 
goose  or  capon  fat.  The  masses  of  fat  found  in  these 
animals  are  formed  in  their  organism  ;  and  when  the 
full  value  of  this  fact  is  recognised,  it  entitles  us  to  con- 
clude that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  in  some  form 
or  other,  separates  from  the  constituents  of  their  food  ; 
for  without  such  separation  of  oxygen,  no  fat  could  he 
formed  from  one  of  these  substances." 

Great  interest  has  lately  been  excited  on  the  question 
of  fattening  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  agricultural  interest  would  be  mate-  . 
rially  benefited  by  such  repeal,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances malt  might  be  then  advantageously  used  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  But  before  giving  up  a  revenue  of 
nearly  5,000,000/.,  afforded  by  the  tax  on  malt,  Govern- 
ment determined  to  test  the  question  experimentallv5 
and  accordingly  employed  Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  R. 
Thompson  to  examine  the  matter.  Their  report  on  ih& 
subject  contains  results  of  an  extremely  interesting 
character,  both  as  regards  the  comparative  value  of 
malt  and  Barley  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  in 
the  cow,  as  well  as  the  production  of  fat  in  animals. 

Before  a  determinate  conclusion  can  be  formed  of 
the  relative  value  of  these  two  substances  for  the  pre- 
ceding uses,  several  important  facts  must  be  understood 
and  borne  in  mind  respecting  the  relation  of  malt  and 
Barley  to  each  other.  100  parts  of  Barley,  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  212°,  leaves  90-54  of  dry  matter,  i.e., 
loses  nearlv  10  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  dried  speci- 
men consisting  of  C  4611,  H  6-65,  Nl-9i,  0  42-24, 
Ash  309=100.  The  quantity  of  N {nitrogen)  would 
indicate  about  12-25  per  cent,  albumen. 

By  the  process  of  malting,  Barley  undergoes  a  pecu- 
liar change,  that  of  gennination.  Barley  is  steeped  in 
water,  and  then  exposed  to  air  in  thick  layers,  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  frequently  turned  ;  this 
produces  germination  of  the  seed  ;  the  process  is  then 
cheeked  by  drying  in  a  current  of  warm  air  as  soon  as 
the  sprouts  have  acquired  a  length  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  seeds ;  they  now  constitute  malt.  The 
essential  change  which  is  caused  by  these  processes,  so 
far  as  regards  our  present  purpose,  is  the  production  of 
a  peculiar  substance,  diastase,  in  all  probability  at  the 
expense  of  the  fibrin  of  the  grain,  by  which  the  amyla- 
ceous portion  is  partly  converted  into  dextrine  (a  modi- 
fication of  starch),  and  finally,  into  sugar. 

During  the  process,  there  is  a  considerable  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid,  produced  from  the  carbonaceous  por- 
tions of  the  Bar.ey  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ; 
this  consumption,  and  other  losses  during  the  process, 
by  steeping,  &c  ,  cause  a  dimunition  in  the  weight  of 
the  grain,  amounting  to  about  13  per  cent.  After  malt- 
ing, the  two  substances  thus  stand  in  relation  to  their 
proximate  constituents  : — 

Malt 

1 
16 
14 
«9 

100  100 

Tne   total  loss   which   Barley   sustains    by  malting 


Barley 

Gluten 

3 

Sugar 

4 

Gum 

..        0 

Starch 

..      88 
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lomnson  is  auoied)  amounts  to  more  than  19  per  I  down  a  general  system  of  cropping  applicable  to  all  soils  I  rest,  10/.  besul 
t  Bat  as  Barley  contains  13-1  per  cent.,  and  malt  and  situations.  I  believe  a  long  lease  would  make  the  and  carefulness 
ft  „f  m«M.  fi  narta  out  of  the  19  Der  ceut.  are  water,    tenant  exert  himself  and  call  the  latent  abilities  mto    runs  up  a  shot  ; 


6  of  water,  C  parts  out  of  the  19  per  ceut.  are  water, 
that  there  is  actually  only  lost  13  solid  matter.  Thus 
,er,  6  ;  saline  matter,  0-41  ;  organic  matter,  12-52  = 
The  elementary  constitution  of  Malt  is  as  follows  : 
i  4478,  H  7-0C,  N  1-62,  0  44-76,  Ash  1-77=100. 
n  a  few  words  then,  by  maltiug,in  reference  to  Barley : 

soluble  salts  are  much  diminished,  so  that  a  larger 
intity  of  the  former  grain  would  be  required  to  pro- 
•e  the  salts  necessary  for  animal  purposes.  The 
mtity  of  nitrogen  is  also  inferior,  and  hence  in  equal 
,ghts  the  nutritive  power  of  Malt  must  be  less  than 
I  of  Barley.  The  carbon  is  also  lessened  in  quantity, 
ile  the  starch  and  gum  is  diminished,  and  the  sugar 
reased. 

laving  briefly  considered  the  chemical  difference 
ich  exists  between  Malt  and  Barley,  we  return  to 
.  Thompson's  practical  experiments.  These  were 
.•formed  ou  two  lean  bullocks  three  years  of  age,  and 

near  as  possible  the  same  in  constitution.  The 
ight  of  one  bullock  A,  was  9  cwt.  71bs.  ;  of  the  other 
10  cwt.  10G  lbs.  Both  were  fed  on  the  same  kind  of 
.d,  excepting  that  the  same  amount  of  Barley  was 
'en  to  one,  and  malt  to  the  other.  Hay  was  found  to 
essential,  for  when  Barley  and  Malt  were  given  alone, 
3  animals  loathed  it  and  left  it  unconsumed.  In  the 
3t  instance,  6  lbs.  of  Barley  was  given  to  A,  and  6  lbs. 
Malt  to  B,  a  quantity  which  was  speedily  raised  to  9 
d  then  12  lbs.  ;  a  quantity  beyond  this  could  not  be 
ely  used.  Experiments  were  carried  on  in  this 
inner  with  these  animals  from  1st  to  the  14th  of 
tober,  and  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  was,  by 

A.  of  Barley,  198  Jbs. ;  of  Hay,  312-7769  tts. 

B.  of  Malt  198  lbs.  ;  „  311-75  Ibs._ 
ider  these  circumstances  the  increase  of  weight  in  the 
iinals  was  by  A.  109  lbs.,  by  B.  90'5  lbs.  In  another 
al  with  similar  conditions,  A.  gained  55  and  B.  44  lbs. 
Among  many  trials  by  Dr.  Thompson  regarding  the 
oduction  of  milk,  &c,  in  cows,  one  is  peculiarly  appli- 
ble  to  our  present  purpose  :  100  lbs.  of  mixed  Barley, 
y  and  Grass,  produced  8-17  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1-95  lbs. 
butter,  and  the  animal  gained  80  lbs.  in  weight  ;  but 
en  100  lbs.  of  malt  and  hay  were  given,  the  produce 
s,  of  milk,  7-95  lbs.,  of  butter,  1-92  lbs.,  and  a  dimi- 
tion  of  42  lbs.  in  the  weight  of  the  cow. 
These  experiments  (noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
ile,  April  4,  1846,)  show  in  every  respect  the  advan- 
te  of  Barley  over  malt  for  feeding  cattle  ;  that  it  is 
aerior  used  comparatively  with  malt  in  sustaining  the 
vght  and  strength  of  animals.  This  diminished  power 
Lnalt  is  apparently  to  be  sought  for  in  the  lessened 
opatity  of  azotised  and  saline  matter ;  as  alluded  to 
pviously,  these  two  classes  of  substances  are  so  essen- 
ti  for  the  nourishment  and  reparation  of  the  body, 
tit  without  them  in  a  due  and  proper  proportion  the 
sjem  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
fi»r  the  discharge  of  the  duties  it  has  to  perform.  In 
OEr  to  employ  malt  advantageously  and  economically 
fofattening,  it  should  weight  for  weight  show  an  effect 
dtdedly  superior  to  Barley  ;  for  not  only  (leaving  out 
tb  question  of  duty)  is  it  more  expensive,  on  account 
ofche  cost  of  production  from  the  raw  grain,  but  the 
pcesses  to  which  it  is  submitted  cause  a  considerable 
diinution  of  weight,  so  that  100  parts  of  Barley  are 
edvalent  to  about  87  of  malt ;  this  loss  of  valuable 
merial  for  our  present  purposes  is,  it  is  true,  attended 
byncrease  of  bulk,  yetitis  not  by  bulk  but  by  weight 
tic  we  must  estimate  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

ir.  Thompson  thus  writes  of  malt : — "  The  only  ad- 
vrtage  which  it  seems  to  hold  out  in  cattle  feeding  is, 
threlish  which  it  gives  to  a  mash,  but  as  this  depends 
enrely  upon  the  sugar  which  it  contains,  and  which 
hfbeen  produced  from  the  starch  of  the  Barley,  it  is 
oHous  that  the  same  flavour  may  be  imparted  by  the 
acition  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  molasses  or  sugar, 
sluld  it  be  considered  expedient." — William  Procter, 
AM.C.S.L.,  York,  August  13. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Igricultural  Improvement. — Many  are  the  sugges- 
tias  by  the  advocates  of  this  subject.  Some  account 
foi  our  backwardness  by  finding  fault  with  the  land- 
loi;  sbme  with  their  agents;  and  others  with  the 
teantry ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  much  remains  to  be 
doe  by  all.  First,  I  would  suppose  the  term  or  lease 
of  ,n  estate  is  nearly  ended  ;  the  landlord  is  inclined  to 
let  and  the  tenant  wishes  to  take  the  farm  for  another 
tern  ;  but  there  arises  difference  of  opinion  (as  is  fre- 
quntly  the  casa  between  buyer  and  seller)  respecting 
thi  yearly  value.  The  landlord  advertises  his  farm, 
an ,  of  course,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  put  his  pro- 
pety  in  the  market,  as  much  as  the  tenant  has  his 
Shep  or  cattle  ;  but  too  often  the  term  is  so  short,  that 
he  loes  not  get  so  much  for  his  farm  as  he  would  if  the 
tern  was  for  21  years,  and  the  premises  in  good  repair. 
Seondly,  the  agent  has  great  responsibility,  and,  no 
doibt,  great  influence  with  his  employer,  and  much 
gotd  may  be  done  for  the  landlord  by  attending  to  the 
farn  buildings,  making  such  conveniences  as  would 
enible  the  tenant  to  save  his  manure  properly,  and 
sufply  the  land  with  a  great  portion  of  that 
matter  taken  from  it  by  his  crops,  instead  of  send- 
ing his  horses  at  a  distance  for  manure  at  such  expense ; 
alsj,  by  making  21  years  leases,  and  drawing  them  up 
without  those  conflicting  and  restrictive  clauses  which, 
if  Strictly  attended  to  by  the  tenant,  would  render  it  im. 
possible  for  him  to  pay  his  rent.  Thinking  it  sufficient 
that  the  landowner's  property  be  kept  from  injury,  the 
solicitor  or  any  other  man  cannot  be  competent  to  lay 


action.  Thirdly,  some  have  attempted  to  find  excuse 
for  the  tenant  by  saying  they  are  forced  to  take  their 
farms  on  account  of  their  families ;  but  this  I  sincerely 
believe  to  be  a  fallacy.  I  was,  about  15  months  ago, 
similarly  situated  in  this  respect,  with  a  large  family. 
My  term  being  at  an  end,  I  had  a  wish  to  take  my  farm 
again,  but  not  at  too  high  a  rent.  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
was  treated  with  as  much  kindness  and  respect  as  any 
tenant  has  a  right  to  expect.  We  could  not  agree  in 
price,  and  the  farm  was  offered  to  the  public,  and 
eventually  let  to  another  ;  consequently,  I  was  obliged 
to  find  some  other  residence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  was  not  the  least  alarmed  ;  for  had  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  could  not  suit  myself  with  an  estate,  I 
had  determined  to  seek  employment  for  myself  and 
family  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  2465  classes  or  occu- 
pations mentioned  by  Mr.  Almack.  My  opinion  is  this 
—that  if  the  landlord  keeps  his  property  in  good  repair, 
and  his  steward  offers  it  on  good  21-year  leases,  and 
the  tenant  farms  it  with  sufficient  capital,  and  educates 
his  children  in  a  proper  manner,  that  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  see  agriculture  flourish  as  it  ought,  and 
supply  the  community  in  abundance,  and  our  land 
now  out  of  cultivation  brought  in,  and  giving  yearly 
heavy  crops.  —  Christopher  Spear,  Halton  Barton, 
Aug.  20. 

Savings  Banks,  Odd  Fellowship  and  Benefit^  Socie- 
ties.— Lest  my  silence  might  be  misconstrued  into  an 
acquiescence   in  the   plausible   remarks  put  forth   by 
your  correspondents  W.  Brown  and  Prof.  Henslow  on 
the  superior  advantages  of  odd  fellowship  and  benefit 
societies,  as  compared  with  savings-banks,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations  in  defence  of  the  latter. 
While  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  savings-banks 
must  be   made  to  supersede   the  former  societies,  as 
effecting  a  larger  share  of  good  among  the  industrious 
classes,  I  am  far  from  being   disposed  to  cavil  at  the 
latter,  or  to  dwell  on  the  petty  abuses  which  have  been 
charged  against  them  by  some.     The  principle  of  both 
societies,  so  far  as  its  extent  goes,  is  admirable.  ^  But  it 
aims  only  at  a  prospective  provision,  which  is  in  very 
many  cases  rendered  uncertain  by  a  premature  death  ; 
and  that  in  fact  while  it  provides  only  for  sickness  and 
the  consequent  incapacitated,  it  denies  the  emergent 
wants  of  those  who  lay  by  in  store.     While  some  are 
alleviated  in  distress  from  the  natural  contingencies  to 
which  human  frailty  is  exposed,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  members  of  these  societies  who  have  contributed  for 
a  lengthened  period,  do  not  derive  the  smallest  benefit. 
Besides,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  allowance  granted 
to  the  infirm  by  these  societies  is  inadequate  for  their 
support,  and  if  they  seek  for  relief  from  their  parishes 
they  are  denied,  and  that,  too,  on  the  plea  of  the  small 
pittance  thus  allowed  them.     But  there  is  a  predomi- 
nant evil  with  regard  both  to  odd  fellowship  and  benefit 
societies.     I  have  always  had  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  their  meetings  being  held  at  public-houses.  The 
number  of  societies  thus  held,  and  the  amount  squan- 
dered away  in  those  places  are  facts  almost  incredible, 
though  of  course  there  are  exceptions.     Besides  the 
cruel  waste  of  hard-earned   money,   the   mischief  to 
morals  is  still  more  serious,  by  the  encouragement  of 
intemperance.     The  garb  of  effecting  good  serves  as  a 
cloak  for  promoting  evil.     The  objects  which  the  sav- 
ings-bank, the  temperance  society,  the  societies  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  even  the  Society  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Benefit  Society,  seek  to  attain,  are  all  to 
some  extent  in  consequence  defeated.     But  I  do  not 
speak  in  disparagement  of  these  societies  ;  by  an  ex- 
tended  principle    and   better  management  increasing 
good  may  be  done  by  them.     I  should  rejoice  to  see 
benefit  societies  and  the  societies  of  odd  fellows  more 
generally  conducted  by  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the 
recognition  by  them  of,  and  the  interest  which  they 
at  present  appear  to  take  in,  odd  fellowship  especially, 
according  to   your   correspondent  W.   Brown.     With 
regard  to  savings-banks,  it  is  contended  by  Professor 
Henslow,  that  "  with  his  present  wages  the  agricultural 
labourer  can  seldom  derive  much  advantage  from  them.' 
I  will  assume  the  agricultural  savings-bank  depositor — 
and  there  are  many  of  this  class— to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  agricultural  labourer  who  contributes  to 
the  benefit  society,  and  partakes  of  the  "  annual  feast ;" 
and  compare  the  advantages  derived  by  the  former  over 
the  latter,  by  saving  2s.  a  week  (and  he  caii  deposit 
to   as   low  as   6<2.),  and   going  regularly   on  for    ten 
years,  he  would  at  the  age  of  28  have  in  the  bank 
both  savings  and  interest,  about  60/.     He  will  thus  find 
hard  work  grow  easier,  because  it  increases  his  gains. 
He  will  necessarily  contract  such  habits  as  will  make 
his  savings  useful.     He  will  shun  idleness,   and  turn 
away  from  the  alehouse.     Though  he  may  look  forward 
to  the  comforts  of  marriage,  he  will  be  in  no  hurry  to 
bring  upon  himself  the  charges  of  a  family.     He  may 
safely  embark  his  capital  in  a  little  concern  which  will 
render  him  prosperous  in  society.     He  may  increase  his 
little  stock  in  the  buying  of  a  pig,  a  cow,  a  horse,  or 
improve  his   allotment    to   advantage.      One   shilling 
a  week  saved  by  a  farm  labourer  of  the  age  of  14  or  18, 
will,  with  the  interest,  amount  to  20/.  in  seven  years. 
It  is  true  that  a  savings  bank  holds  out  the  best  pro- 
spect, as  I  have   before   observed,  to  those  who  are 
young  and  unencumbered.  If  the  ploughboy  of  1 2  years 
of  age  can  lay  by  3d.  a  week  till  he  is   14,  then  Qd. 
a  week  till  he  is  16,  and  then  Is.  a  week  till  he  is  1 8,  he 
will  have  accumulated  in  the  bank,  including  the  inte- 


10/.  besides  having  acquired  habits  of  industry 
A  temptation  to  the  alehouse  soon 
a  day's  wages  are  soon  lost,  and  thus 
5s.  are  gone  without  thought  and  profit.  This  sum  in 
the  bank  would  make  an  excellent  beginning  towards 
rent,  or  the  other  necessaries  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
By  saving  a  little  money,  a  great  gain  may  be  effected 
by  laying  in  Potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, at  the  best  hand  ;  and  there  are  many  other  ways 
of  saving  by  means  of  a  little  cash  beforehand.  Sup- 
posing a  labourer  has  occasion  to  borrow,  what  is  so 
likely  to  obtain  him  credit  as  his  having  been  a  regular 
saver  in  the  bank  S  If  he  has  been  unfortunate,  what 
is  so  likely  to  get  him  a  character  as  his  beginning  to 
save  ?  But  the  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  in- 
numerable ;  these  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  former 
communications  ;  and  I  trust  your  correspondents  will 
entertain  the  same  opinion  with  me  with  regard  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  savings  banks  over  benefit 
societies  and  odd  fellowship,  even  on  "  safe  principles.'1' 
A  rev.  gentleman,  a  no  mean  authority  too,  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  benefit  societies  will  not  be 
able  to  withstand  insolvency,  "  an  end,"  he  says,  "  at 
which,  I  fear,  without  exception,  every  one  is  certain 
to  arrive  at  last,"  so  that  1  am  not  surprised  at  your 
correspondent  adopting  the  term  "  safe  principles  "  in 
regard  to  these  societies.  Savings  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  observed  by  an  able  writer,  "  are  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  country  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
ways,  by  enabling  every  man  to  serve  himself ;  they 
hold  out  encouragement  to  youth,  comfort  to  middle 
life,  and  independence  to  old  age,  and  a  perpetual  op- 
portunity to  men  to  improve  their  condition  from  gene- 
ration to  generation." — J.  H. 

Management  of  Manures :  Manure  Bin  Towers, 
see  p.  507. — I  have  sent  you  an  enlarged  plan,  showing 
some  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  manure- 
grab,  described  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  25th  ult.  Further  consideration  of  the 
utility  of  manure  bin-towers  induces  me  to  think  they 
will  afford  great  facilities  for  carrying  ou  the  manufac- 
turing of  farm-yard  manures,  which,  if  rightly  under- 
stood and  carried  on  in  a  methodical  manner,  would 
effect  the  entire  saving  of  all  the  fertilising  matter  pro- 
duced in  a  farm-yard.  I  conceive  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process  to  be  that  of  collecting  the  litter 
and  other  matter,  in  an  incipient  state  <>f  fermentation, 
or  rather,  in  such  condition  that  when  heaped  together 
in  the  manure-bin  they  will  be  readily  excited  into  fer- 
mentation. It  is  very' certain  that  if  collected  in  this 
precise   state,    no   lo'ss   of  the    fertilising  matter   can 


have     taken    place,    because 


the  elements  of  the 
straw,  animal  matter,  &e,  have  not  been  de- 
veloped by  decomposition  and  formed  into  new  com- 
pounds, that  may  be  dissipated  in  the  air,  or  washed 
out  by  rain-water.  Another  very  important  point 
in  the  manufacturing  of  manure  is  that  of  collect- 
ing the  urine,  and  other  liquid  manures.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  if  collected,  undiluted  with  water,  no  more 
would  be  produced  than  could  be  absorbed  by  the  ma- 
nure in  the  bins  ;  it  would  be  necessary,  before  pump- 
ing it  up  into  them,  to  hollow  out  the  surface  of  the 
manure  iuto  the  form  of  a  basin,  and  making  the  bottom 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  liquid  could  penetrate  the 
mass  ;  without  this  precaution,  the  liquid  would  flow  to 
the  sides  of  the  bin,  and  there  find  its  way  down  the 
sides  of  the- wall,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
manure.  The  watery  portion  of  the  liquid  manure  is 
the  solvent  holding  the  fertilising  matter  in  solution ;  it 
is  also  the  medium  by  which  the  insoluble  matter  is 
held  suspended  in  the  liquid  manure.  Now,  if  this 
water  can  be  got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  the  solid  matter 
will  remain  mixed  up  with  the  manure  in  the  bins.  I 
think  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
water  will  be  so  got  rid  of,  and  for  ihis  reason  :_  the 
temperature  of  so  large  a  mass  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  as  would  be  contained  in  one  of  the  bins,  would 
be  many  degrees  higher  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  outside  of  it,  and  there- 
fore evaporation  would  go  on  so  long  as  there  was  this 
difference  of  temperature.  If  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure  has  been  rightly  managed  before  the  liquid  ma- 
nure is  pumped  upon  it,  there  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
any  loss  of  its  fertilising  elements,  the  volatile  matters 
(in  both  liquid  and  solid  manure)  will  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  fixed  substance,  and  no  change  can  then 
take  place  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
organic  matter  with  which  they  may  be  combined. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  the  contents  of  a 
bin  might  be  inverted  by  emptying  one  bin  into  another ; 
this  could  be  done  very  readily  by  means  of  a  grab  and 
crane.  If  the  process  here  suggested  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  manure  was  carefully  carried  out,  there  is  I 
think  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  solid  and 
liquid  manure  produced  in  a  fold-yard  would  be  con- 
verted into  matter  containing  double  the  quantity  of 
fertilising  ingredients  to  be  found  in  an  equal  bulk  of 
ordinary  farm-yard  manure.  If  the  process  were 
carried  still  further,  so  as  to  reduce  the  manure 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  without  any  loss  of  its 
fertilising  elements,  we  shall  have  found  out,  not  the 
philosopher's  stone,  but  something  nearly  equivalent  to 
it  in  the  production  of  a  powerful  fertiliser  of  known 
value,  uniform,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  in  its  effects,  and  of 
extreme  portability  and  facility  of  management  ;  and  I 
do  not  at  all  despair  of  seeing  this  accomplished. 
Science,  skill,  and  capital  have  effected  greater  wonders 
than  this.  The  manure-bin  towers  might  be  built  of  any 
height,  if  pressure  should  be  found  to  accelerate  themanu- 
facturing  of  the  manure,  and  the  number  of  bins  increased, 
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placing  tht  in  thus  (on  a  ground  plan),  with  a  light  portable 


crane,  travelling  upon  a  railway  laid  down  upon  the 
longitudinal  wall  betwixt  the  two  rows  of  bins.  By 
means  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  greatest 
facility  would  be  afforded  for  filling  and  emptying  the 
bins,  or  for  mixing  the  contents  of  one  or  more  bins 
together.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  cranes  in 
warehouses,  docks,  &c,  will  understand  how  readily 
and  expeditiously  vast  quantities  of  materials  may  be 
removed  by  them.—  Henry  Liddell,  Beverley-road, 
Hull,  Aug.  1. 

Draining. — Having  read  your  Leading  Article  of 
August  8th,  on  the  draining  lecture  at  Newcastle,  I  beg 
to  ask  whether  I  am  not  right  in  supposing  that  a 
shallow  drainer  must  be  he  who  does  not  go  deep  enough, 
and  he  must  be  a  deep  fellow  who  just  hits  the  mark. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  no  physician,  however  learned, 
would  undertake  the  cure  of  a  patient  without  a  per- 
sonal scrutiny  of  his  idiosyncracies,  neither  would  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  Mr.  Parkes,  nor  any  other  profes- 
sor of  draining,  tackle  a  field  without  ascertaining  pre- 
viously whether  its  peculiarities  required  any  particular 
depth  of  drainage. — A  Constant  Reader. 

Management  of  Farm-yard  Manure. — I  beg,  as  "  A 
Constant  Reader  "  of  your  Paper,  to  reply  to  an  article 
of  25th  July,  on  this  subject,  which  is  so  glaringly  in- 
consistent, that,  as  an  agriculturist,  I  will  not  give  it 
even  the  sanction  of  silence.     Firstly,  our  "  Amateur 
Farmer,"  of  Beverly-road,  Hull,  proposes  to  build  a 
square  tower,  25  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  crane, 
which  will  answer  the  amusing  purpose  of  hoisting  the 
litter  from  the  yard,  and  depositing  it  in  the  tower;  there 
he  hopes  it  will  generate  a  fermentation  analagous  to 
that  of  a  hot- bed  ;  and,  of  course,  reduce  his  dung  to  a 
similar  state.     When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  and 
the  dung  is  cold,  the  fibre  of  the  straw  being  entirely 
broken  down,  he  will  spread  it  in  sheds  in  layers  to  dry, 
preparatory  to  grinding  in  a  mill,  which  must  be  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  eventually  (to  complete  this  "fa- 
vourite project "  of  his)  to  sow  this  elaborately  pre- 
pared dung  in  a  drill  with  corn,  in  the  form  of  a  "  coarse 
powder  ;"  but  your  correspondent  anticipates  (and  very 
rightly  too)  an  excess  of  fermentation  in  his  dung  while 
stored  in  the  tower;  this  he  will  prevent,  with  his  usual 
ingenuity,  by  an  over- dose  of  liquid  manure,  forgetting 
in  his  hurry  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  natural  offspring 
of  his  "  favourite  system  "  that  by  giving  this  cooling 
draught,  although  it  is  true  he  will  first  diminish  heat, 
it  wiil  ultimately  heighten  fermentation,— for,  without 
moisture,  fermentation  could  not  exist ;  therefore,  to 
add  liquid  manure  to  his  tower  of  dung,  is  in  effect  to 
aid  an  already  ruinous  decomposition.     But  here,  let 
me   congratulate    your   worthy  correspondent  on  the 
efficiency  of  his  system  ;  and,  if  he  is  determined  to 
give  his  favourite  project  a  trial,  and  grind  his  dung 
to  be  sown  with  a  drill,  I  cannot  recommend  to  him  a 
plan  better  adapted  to  his  system  than  the  one  he  has 
proposed  :  a  tower  for  dung,  a  mill  to  grind  it,  and  a 
drill  to   sow   it.     Surely  your  Hull  correspondent  is 
gifted  with  considerable  originality  and  power  of  inven- 
tion.    Doubtless,  he  will  soon  favour  your  subscribers 
■with  another  lecture  on  farm-yard  dang,  which,  by  the 
help  of  fermentation,  compression,  drying,  and  grind- 
ing, will  enable  the  admiring  pupils  of  his  system  to 
concentrate  the  dung  for  an  acre  of  land  into  an  accom- 
modating bulk  for   the  waistcoat  pocket. — A  Cornish 
Farmer. 

Crops  on  the    Clays  of  Nottingham,  AugustlO — 


may  have   been   unfortunate   enough   to  join  a   lodge 
under  the  guidance  of  an  unfit  person,  and  where  its 
laws  were  violated  with  impunity,  should  he  thus  rail 
against  Odd  Fellowship  at  large.     If  he  ever  belonged 
to  the  Manchester  Unity,  why  did  he  not  take  the  more 
honourable  course  of  endeavouring,  by  example,  to  stay 
these  irregularities.     The  things  are  widely  different 
in   description  ;    Odd   Fellowship   is   not   a  blind  for 
drunkenness   and   excess,  but  to   enable  the  many  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  brothers  who  may  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  require  aid,  by  an  allowance  of 
10s.  6rf.  per  week,  with  the  best  of  medical  attendance  ; 
it  is  well  to  place  money  in  the  savings'  banks  ;  but  who 
knows  how  early  the  hand  of  affliction  may  be  laid  upon 
us  ;  the  sum  laid  by  out  of  the  small  earnings  of  a 
workman  are  soon  expended,  and  he  either  becomes 
dependent  on  the  casual  benevolence  of  friends,  or  ends 
his  days  in  a  Union.     My  calculation  as  to  the  expenses 
differs  widely  from  that  of  your  correspondent,  as  with 
monthly   meetings,   oftener    being    unnecessary,   such 
sums  as  il.  10s.  in  the  first  year,  and  31.  10s.  cannot 
without  excess  be  expended  ;  it  is  true  they  would  be 
better,  or  less  expensive  held  at  school-rooms,  but  as 
in  many  cases  these  are  not  to  be  obtained,  a  respect- 
able  inn   is   the   only   alternative   left  us.     I   cannot 
imagine  how  the  statement  of  your  correspondent  can 
be  accounted  for,  where  he  says  we  often  see  in  land- 
lords advertising  the  house  "  four  or  five  Odd  Fellows 
Clubs  held  here,"  as  in  the  211th  law  it  states,  no  new 
lodge  shall  be  opened,  if  proved  injurious  ;  whilst  there 
can  be  no  doubt  existing  of  its  injurious  effects  on  one 
already  established  at  the  same  house.     Trusting  this 
will,  in  some  measure,  erase  the  erroneous  impressions 
the  statements  at  page  572  may  have  made  as  to  the 
objects    and    stability   of    Odd    Fellowship,    with    its 
abuses,  I  leave  the  subject  to  be  impartially  considered 

by  your  numerous  readers An  Odd  Fellow,  Star  of 

Charity  Lodge. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Messrs.  Brown,  Corn-factors, 
80,  Mark-lane. — The  Trifolium  seed  you  mention  as 
being  offered  for  sale  two  months  ago,  was  clearly  old 
seed,  such  as  no  prudent  man  would  buy,  and  such  as 
no  respectable  merchant  would  stake  his  reputation 
upon.  Here  has  been  the  injury  to  the  Trifolium,  nine 
purchasers  out  of  ten  not  knowing  old  seed  from  new. 
I  know  that  one-year-old  seed  will  grow,  but  two-years- 
old  has  invariably  failed  with  me  ;  and  once  it  gets  the 
mahogany  hue  of  age  upon  it  no  one  can  count  its 
years. —  P.S.  The  sample  of  old  seed  sent  is  only  one 
year  old.— J.  Foaker,  Sneating  Hall,  Kirby,  Colchester, 
July  7. 

Odd  Fellowship. — In  reading  your  columns  of  last 
week  I  was  not  a  liitle  surprised  to  find  such  an  un- 
worthy attack  made  upon  an  Order  based  upon  princi- 
ples so  sound,  so  at  variance  with  everything  in  the 
shape  of  drunkenness  and  immorality,  as  Odd  Fellow- 
ship ;  it  may  be  that  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
your  correspondent  resides,  it  has,  notwithstanding  its 
good  intentions,  fallen,  through  the  imprudence  of  some 
of  its  members,  into  disrepute  ;  yet  why,  because  he 


gboctcttes. 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  late  Gkeat  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  at 
Limerick  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  It  has  "  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  the  Society  generally  ;  but 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  local  committee  especially," 
fully  bearing  out  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  So 
says  the  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette,  from  whose  columns 
we  shall  extract  such  portions  of  a  long  report  as  we 
can  find  room  for. 

Council  Dinner. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Lord  Devon's  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  toast  "  The 
Resident  and  Improving  Landlords  of  Ireland  :  " — 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  tour  which  he  made  through  Ire- 
land, he  was  often  delighted  with  the  well-kept  demesnes  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  resided  at  home;  he  was 
rejoiced  with  the  improvements  which  were  visibly  making 
everywhere  in  them  ;  but  he  should  say  that  he  was  sometimes 
disappointed  when  he  did  not  perceive  that  those  improvements 
extended  beyond  the  demesne  walls.  How  pleased  on  the  other 
hand  he  often  felt,  when  after  spending  the  evening  at  one  of 
the  many  hospitable  mansions  which  were  open  to  him  during 
the  course  of  that  tour,  he  walked  out  on  the  following  morn- 
ing with  the  hospitable  owner  of  the  house ;  how  gratified  he 
was  to  see  his  friend  meet  with  the  smiles  of  the  farmer  of 
ten  acres  to  whom  a  little  attention  had  been  paid — whose  cot- 
tage had  been  improved  by  his  landlord — whose  little  stock  had 
received  a  small  addition  from  the  same  friendly  care,  and  who 
had  been  thus  taught  that  his  landlord  had  an  interest  in  his 
welfare.  He  could  see  the  smile  of  gratitude  brightening  up 
the  features  of  that  farmer  for  the  attentions  which  was  paid 
him,  and  the  certain  foundations  of  contentment  and  happiness 
resting  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  mutual  good-will  and  kindli- 
ness. He  was  beginning  from  those  instances,  to  see  that  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  with  a  soil  fertile  almost  beyond 
others,  was  increasing.  He  was  beginning  to  have  hopes  of  this 
country,  and  he  was  thinking  that  Ireland  would  soon  rise  to 
her  position — high  in  the  scale  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
had  alluded  to  that  topic  because  it  was  not  to  large  cattle  shows 
that  they  should  confine  themselves.  They  should  carry  out 
their  principles  by  applying  them  to  the  smaller  classes  of 
farmers,  and  showing  them  that  they  had  interests  which 
should  be  attended  to — that  the  peasantry  too  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  their  lot  was  taken  into  consideration,, and  that  all 
should  experience  that  care  and  that  attention  which  it  was 
their  solemn  duty  to  bestow. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Sir  R.  Kane's 
speech,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  toast  "  Practice  with 

Science  : " — 

He  considered  it  most  desirable  that  agricultural  practice 
and  science  should  be  identified  in  Ireland,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  that  and  similar  societies,  that  the  highest  possible 
development  should  be  given  to  each  of  those  expressions. 
The  practice  of  agriculture  had  been  continued  through  such 
a  succession  of  years,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  the  most 
ancient,  as  it  had  always  been  the  most  honourable  occupation 
of  man  ;  but  the  science  of  agriculture,  although  to  a  certain 
degree  sketched  out  at  a  very  early  period,  had  but  lately  com- 
menced to  be  properly  cultivated.  This  did  not  by  any  means 
arise  from  the  opinion  that  agriculture  was  of  a  low  character ; 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  application 
of  science  to  agriculture,  till  science  had  arrived  at  the  condi- 
tion which  it  had  begun  to  hold.  In  overy  other  art  they  could 
place  their  materials  in  any  condition  which  they  chose;  but, 
in  agriculture,  they  must  be  content  with  the  condition  of  the 
climate,  &c,  so  proverbially  variable ;  and  the  materials  on 
which  they  worked  were  in  every  locality  in  process  of  altera- 
tion. Hence  it  was  that  it  remained  for  the  present  age  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  true  science  of  agriculture.  Itwas  certain 
that  such  were  the  arrangements  of  external  nature  and  the 
bounteous  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  a  majority  of  countries, 
especially  in  their  own,  that  it  required  but  the  industry  of  man 
to  enable  him  to  reap  from  the  overflowing  hand  of  Nature  a 
harvest  sufficient  for  his  purposes  ;  but  this  could  not  be  per- 
manent. This  fertility  could  only  last  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  ;  and  unfortunately,  in  the  most  highly- cultivated  districts 
in  this  country,  although  not  so  much  as  in  others,  this  fact 
had  been  demonstrated.  But  their  knowledge  of  the  climate, 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  growth  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  should  enable  them  to  render  agriculture  subservient  to 
their  wishes,  and  not  them  subservient  to  the  circumstances  of 
uncertain  Nature.  He  felt  that  they  had  arrived  at  that  con- 
dition in  science  that  they  might  say  with  pride,  as  men  of  sci- 
ence, that  they  could  assume  the  principles  on  which  successful 
agriculture  could  be  founded  ;  and  any  individual  carrying  on 


agriculture  in  opposition  to  those  principles  must  bear  the  loss 
of  Ms  experiments.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  could 
make  that  certain,  it  was  equally  proper  that  they  should 
admit  cultivation  upon  particular  scientific  principles,  and 
without  reference  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries, 
to  be  equally  destructive.  There  was  required  in  agriculture 
a  union  of  practice  with  science.  Science  did  not  consist  in  an 
aggregation  of  hard  words  in  a  book.  "Whatever  a  person  tho- 
roughly understood  was  science ;  and  whether  it  was  couched 
in  the  most  ordinary  expressions,  or  whether  it  was  necessary 
where  there  were  not  ordinary  words  to  make  new  ones  in  order 
to  give  the  idea  a  proper  expression,  it  was  equally  thorough 
knowledge.  And  the  Belgian  peasant  who,  upon  4  or  5  acres 
of  land,  by  a  perfect  system  of  manufacturing  and  rotation  of 
crops,  succeeded  in  producing  an  amount  of  vegetable  produce 
which  would  astonish  the  farmer  of  20  acres,  although  that 
Belgian  peasant  might  never  in  his  life  have  attended  to  a  lec- 
ture upon  abstract  science,  nor  have  become  acquainted  with 
its  nomenclature,  was  still  a  scientific  agriculturist ;  his  system 
of  cultivation  secured  the  fertility  of  the  soil  against  diminu. 
tion— gave  permanent  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  allowed  them  to  rear  up  their  families  in  habits  of  industry, 
virtue,  and  content. 

The  following,  again,  is  a  portion  of  the  speech  oi 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  in  connection  with  the  toast  of 
"  Green  cropping,  thorough  draining,  and  subsoiling. " 

He  said— He  looked  back  with  great  satisfaction  to  what  had 
been  already  accomplished  by  the  Society.  With  the  exception 
of  Ballinasloe,  he  had  attended  all  its  meetings  from  the  com- 
mencement. He  could,  therefore,  bear  testimony  to  the 
advancement  which  the  Society  had  made.  He  was  pleased  to 
see  such  a  display  of  stock  and  all  matters  connected  with 
agriculture  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  particularly  as  that  was 
their  first  meeting,  but  when  railways  were  established  and  in- 
creased facility  of  intercourse  afforded,  he  hoped  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  have  such  shows  annually 
in  their  city.  No  doubt  green  cropping  was  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts,  but  without  thorough  draining  and  plough, 
ing  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  green  cropping.  The 
foundation  was— commence  by  thorough  draining  Ireland. 
There  was  not  a  more  profitable  expenditure  of  money  01 
labour  than  that  employed  in  thorough  draining— money  S( 
expended  was  in  fact  better  disposed  of  than  money  placed  ii 
the  bank— for  it  would  ultimately  bring  wealth  and  prosperitr 
to  the  country.  In  his  opinion  what  they  required  was  em 
ployment  for  their  labour.  It  was  clear  that  this  could  not  b< 
done  without  capital,  and  an  admixture  of  larger  farmers  witl 
the  small.  How  were  they  to  introduce  the  former  withou 
dispossessing  the  latter  ?  There  was  no  great  difllcnlty  abou 
it.  He  would  introduce  the  large  farmers  upon  the  waste  land 
and  thus  cultivate  them  and  give  employment  to  the  peoph 
It  was  obvious  that  the  country  was  blest  in  soil  and  climatt 
He  came  down  to  Limerick  by  posting  and  he  passed  throug 
a  rich  and  interesting  country  which  would  be  rendered  mor 
productive  if  a  system  of  green  cropping  were  pursued— ar 
Ireland  would  become  as  prosperous  in  her  agricultural  cow 
tion  as  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  in  coming  along  t 
road  see  more  than  50  acres  of  Turnips,  though  he  was  sat 
fled  that  the  country  would  have  grown  many  thousand  aci 
of  Turnips. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Maidstone:  Aug.  13.— The  hon.  Secretary  broug 
up  the  report  of  the  agricultural  members  of  the  clu 
who  had  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Barnes  at  Staplehur: 

The  Chairman  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barnes, 

which  he  requested,  as  the  secretary  had  objected 

give  the  Maidstone  Journal  report,  and  as  no  repc 

had  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  that  the  society  should  i 

approve  of  any  official  report  on  his  farm.     The  h<. 

Secretary  said  that  he  had  withheld  his   own  rept 

from  publication  in  the  Gazette,  in   deference   to  $ 

gentlemen  who   had  been  deputed  to  report  official. 

The  hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  wass 

follows  -.—Report :  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  of  Staplehurst,  h(- 

ing  invited  the  members  of  the  Maidstone  Farme' 

Club,  and  also  those  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  Farme' 

Club,  to  inspect  his  mode  of  cultivating  clay  landst 

was  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  two  clubs,  air 

inspecting  Mr.  Barnes's  farms,  should  dine  togetheit 

the  South-Eastern  Hotel,  and  afterwards  avail  tha- 

selves  of  the  opportunity  for  a  little  friendly  discussn 

on  agricultural  topics.     This  design  was  carried  outn 

Tuesday,  the  28th  July.    All  the  agricultural  membs 

of  the  two  clubs  having  been  invited,  it  was  not  perbjs 

necessary,  in  strict  regularity,  that  any  official  rept 

should  be  made  ;  but  as  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  mq- 

bers  of  the  Maidstone  Club  were  present,  and  as  jy 

improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  clay  soils  is  of  giat 

importance  to  Kent,  the  agricultural  members  of  te 

party  consider  that  some  description  of  Mr.  Barm's 

practice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  members  gee. 

rally  who  were  absent.  The  party,  about  60  in  numtr 

assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  above  day,at  Crossrt 

hand  gate,  and  were  conducted  over  his  three  farms); 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  took  great  pains  to  point  out  and  x 

plain  the  particulars  of  his  practice,  more  particuld; 

where  it  differed  from  the  practice  of  his  neighbors 

Two  of  Mr.  Barnes's  farms  lie  very  wide  apart  inh 

parish   of  Staplehurst,  the    other   being   in   Marei 

These  farms  partake  very  much  of  the  character  ofa 

Weald  of  Kent  clay  farms  ;  the  soil,  probably  the  rot 

stiff,  retentive,  and  impracticable  of  any  in  England,  n 

especially  requiring  to  be  laid  perfectly  dry,  and  al 

jected  to  the  ameliorating  agencies  of  the  sun,  the  mi: 

and  the  frost.      The  farms  are  generally,  exceptingtl 

home  farm,  divided  into  small  inclosures,  by  rowi 

Oak  timber  growing  in  thick  hedges  and  coppices,  w  ii 

have  the  double  effect  of  keeping  the  land  in  shade^i 

of  robbing  it  of  its  fertility.     It  will  perhaps  startl  i 

open  land  farmer,  when  he  hears  that  in  the  WeaB 

Kent,  the  average  size  of  the  fields,  in  several  pariih 

on  this  soil,  to  which  open  cultivation  is  so  esseni 

is  under  five  acres  !     A  very  small  proportion  of  t 

Weald  is  drained  ;  the  land  is  laid  in  warps  or  stitch 

and  everywhere  may  be  seen  the  effects  of  the  m 

ward  circumstances  by  which  the  Weald  farmer  is   i 

rounded.     Oat  crops  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  high,  and  Wh 

crops  in  proportion,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direct 

Where  a  single  tree  stands  alone,  the  effect  of  its  sht 

on  the  crop  may  be  traced  almost  as  clearly  as  i 

circle  had  been  drawn  round  it  by  a  line.    These  are 

circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Barnes  frequently  gr< 
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fe  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre,  and  large  crops  of 
urnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel.     Having  an  agreement 
1  his  tenure  that  lie  shall  be  paid  for  unexhausted  ini- 
roveroents,  lie  drains  his  land  with  tiles,  at  distances 
aryiu"  from  four  to  ten  rods  apart,  and  about  30  ins. 
eer>  Running  the  mole  plough  diagonally  across  these 
rains  in    every  fourth  or  fifth  furrow.      This   gives 
he   land    a    partial    draining,   but   evidently   only   a 
,artial  one,  as  might  be  seen  by  comparing  the  portions 
eft  unnianured,  with  land  adjoining  to  Mr.  Barnes  s. 
ie  sows    his   Turnips    thickly,   broadcast,  not    being 
tble  to  use  the  drill,  and  afterwards  cuts  them  out  into 
■ows  by  a  horse-hoe.     As  he  dresses  for  Turnips,  with 
0  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano,  he  generally  gets, 
md  in  most  cases  promises  to  do  so  this  year,  a  good 
•rop  of  roots,  either  to  pull  and  steam  for  his  pigs,  or 
«  stand  for  se.d.     Mr.  Barnes's  want  of  system  of  ro- 
ation  much  puzzled  many  of  the  visitors.     Good  crops 
,f  Wheat  were  seen  after  Turnip  seed,  the  Wheat  hav- 
ng  been  put  iu  after  broadsharing  and  harrowmg.w.th- 
)ut  ploughing.     Rve-grass  was  sown  in  all  or  nearly  all 
;he  Oats!  these  Oat's  having  been  sown  after  two  years 
Rve-'n-ass,  and  diessed  with  5  or  6  cwt.  of  guano  ;  and 
in  other  places  Wheat  had  been  put  in  after  Rye-grass, 
with  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda.     This  was  the  case  with 
one  of  Mr.   Barnes's  best  pieces  of  Wheat.     In  tins 
piece  the  width  of  a  stitch  had  been  left  unmauured, 
and  there  was  certainly  a  quarter  and  a  half  per  acre 
difference  between  the  Wheat  on  that  stitch  and  the 
rest  of  the  field.     Many  of  the  visitors,  who  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  Rye-grass  was  one  of  the  very 
worst  preparations  for   Wheat,  were  much  astonished 
at  the  fine  appearance  of  this  crop.     Mr.  Barnes  sows 
from  2  bushels  to  3  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  begin- 
ning with  2  bushels.     Without  offering  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  one  bushel  of  seed  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  Mr   Barnes's  stiff  soil,  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  persons  who  had  recently  visited  the 
farms  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Mechi,  that  these  gentle- 
men  had  obtained  as    good   Wheat  as   much  of  Mr. 
Barnes's,  from  a  bushel  per  acre  ;  the  ears  in  each  case 
bein"  very  much  finer  than  Mr.  Barnes's.     Mr.  Barnes 
"bags"   all  his  Wheat,  by  men  or  women,  and  that 
which  was  cut  was  very  nicely  done.     His  plants  of 
Swedes  and  Mangold  Wurzel  were  very  good,  notwith- 
standing the  dryness  of  the  season.     Mr.  Barnes  has 
obtained  a  herd  of  tolerably  good  heifers  and  cows,  and 
has  got  two  or  three  superior  boars  to  improve  his  'ore.  d 
of  pigs.     Mr.  Barnes's  pigs  form,  as  far  as  the  deputa- 
tion know  of,  an  unique  feature  in  farm  management. 
He  has  some  young  ones,  which  were  very  promising  ; 
and  some  8  or  10  splendid  animals  fattening  iu  the  hay 
of  a  barn.     The  greater  number  of  these  pigs,  however, 
amounting  to  300  in  number,  have  liberty  to  go  where 
ihey  please,  iu  and  about  the  orchards,  meadows,  yards, 
Sue.,  excepting  at  dinner  and  supper  time.     This  fact 
speaks  highly  for  the  state  of  Mr.   Barnes's  gates,  and 
fences,  and  the  diligence  of  his  swine  herd.    Mr.  Barnes 
makes'  these  animals  dress  one  of  his  meadows  some- 
what iu  the  manner  of  folding.     The  pigman  takes  a 
sack  of  Peas  on  his  back,  and  drops  them  in  a   small 
train  along  the  ground  as  he  walks,  for  the  pigs  to  pick 
up,  making  a  wider  circle  day  by  day,  till  the  pigs  have 
been  over  the  whole  ground.     Some  amusement  was 
caused  amongst  the  visitors  by  an  inspection  of  these 
pigs  at  feeding  time.     The  party  next  inspected  the  im- 
plements.    These  consisted  of  the  usual  Kent  ploughs 
and  harrows,  and  two  good  honest  iron  rollers,  also  a 
wooden  roller  studded  with  spikes  ;  which  Mr.  Barnes 
said,  sometimes,  when  loaded  with  a  ton  weight,  passed 
over  his  heavy  clods,  the  spikes  entering  them  no  more 
than  an  inch  deep.     There  was  also  an  unused  subsoil 
plough  (which,  it  is  feared,  will  disappoiut  Mr.  Barnes's 
expectations,  unless  he  drain  deeper,)  some  drills,  and 
other  implements.     A  drill,  on  the  presser  principle,  of 
Mr.  Barnes's  own  contrivance,  with   6   pressers,   and 
drills  forWheat,  seeds,  and  manure  from  different  boxes, 
the  manure  being  covered  in  over  the  seed,— attracted 
much  attention.     Mr.  Barnes  had  provided  a  substan- 
tial luncheon  at   his  house,  where  his  hospitality  was 
done  full  justice  to   by  his  guests  ;  after  which  they 
visited  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  home  farm.   Where 
Mr.  Barnes  had  tried  different  manures   for  Turnips 
and   Oats,    guano    appeared    superior   to   everything. 
Guano  and  bone  dust  was  next  in  success  ;  then  super- 
phosphate of  lime.     The  effect  of  the  Cornwall  white 
manure  and  the  prepared  night  soil  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.    Mr.  Barnes's  success  (for  although  his  prac- 
tice seems  a  series  of  experiments,  nearly  every  experi- 
ment has  been  successful)  appears  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  his  partial  draining,  but  more  particularly 
to  his  deep  and  clean  cultivation,  and  his  very  liberal 
"  use  of  guano.     He  is,  in  these  respects,  much  in  advance 
of  the  district  around  him,  and  with  deeper  and  more 
frequent  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing,  the  deputation 
believe  that  his  practice  would  be  made  still  more  suc- 
cessful.    He  deserves  great  credit  for  what,  he  has  done 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.     The  members  of 
the   two   clubs   dined   together  at   the  South  Eastern 
Hotel,    C.  G.  Whitt.iker,  Esq.  (the  chairman   of  the 
Maidstone  club),  presiding  ;  and  J.  Hague,  Esq.,  of  the 
Weald   of  Kent   Farmers'  Club,   occupying   the   vice 
chair.     The  health  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  proposed  from 
the  chair  and  drank  with  enthusiasm,  after  which  that 
gentleman  entered  into  a  general  exposition  of  his  prac- 
tice.    A  discussion  ensued  on  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, by  which  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
very  pleasantly  occupied.     T.  Law  Hodges,  Esq. ;  R. 
Springett,   Esq.    (chairman    of   the    Weald   of    Kent 
Farmers'  Club)  ;  C.  Willis,  Esq.,  and  several  other  gen- 
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tlemen  sent  letters  of  apology  for  non  attendance ';  that  I  contained.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
of  M°  Hodg  s  be  ng  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  abstract  of  the  statements  furnished  by  the  compe  ,  tors 
_ :   V.  ■ °  ,°_    /-.  ,.,... j    «•„-   diitrihut  mi     who  did  receive  nremiums.     Daniel  Gates,  of  bullu an, 


Pale  Paignton  garden  Cabbage  seed,  for  distribution. 
This  seed  Mr.  Hodges  stated  he  had  obtained  from  Sir 
Charles  Burrell,  iu  Sussex,  and  that  it  was  a  valuable 
field  Cabbage,  as,  if  dressed  with  liquid  manure,  it 
might  be  raised  to  from  33  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  in  weight. 
The  reporting  members  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other 
recent  reports  of  the  club,  have  purposely  refiained 
from  making  any  quantitative  estimate  of  the  crops. — 
George  Whiting,  Hoa  Sec. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  Mr.  Punnett  to  state  how 
that  report  had  been  prepared.— Mr.  Puunett  said  that 
it  had  been  formed  on  the  report  which  Mr.  Wlutnig 
had  produced,  the  reporting  members  had  struck  out 
some  portions  and  added  others.     They  had  taken  great 
pains  to   give   a  fair  report  of  what  they   had   seen. 
Several  other  members  said  that  they  had  gone  through 
it  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  and  that  they  believed 
more  time  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  this  than 
on  any  report  which  had  ever  been  sent  out  by  thesociety. 
Mr.  Whiting  asked  Mr.  Puunett  to  be  good  enough  to 
say,  whether  or  not  his  (Mr.  W.'s)  report,  as  presented 
in  its  original  state  to  the  members,  was,  or  was  not,  a 
fair  and  liberal  report  ?— Mr.  Punnett  said  that  it  was 
a  decidedly  liberal  sketch,  aud   certainly  quite   fair   to 
Mr.  Barnes,  for   confirmation  of   which  assertion  he 
(Mr.  P.)  appealed  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  other  members 
who  were  present.     Mr.  Hayes  said  that,  many  of  the 
passages   struck   out  from   Mr.  Whiting's  report  had 
been   much  more   complimentary  to  Mr.  Barnes  than 
those  which  had  been  substituted  ;  a  remark  iu  which 
the  members  who  had  sanctioned  the  report   generally 
concurred.     As  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  present  when  the 
Club  had  ordered  the  members  who  had  seen  his  farms 
to  be  summoned  to  make  a  report  on  it,  and  when  they 
had  adjourned  till  that  night  expressly  to  receive  the 
report  ;  Mr.  Barnes  not  then  having  made  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  course  proposed,— the  club  now  deter- 
mined, on  a  show  of  hands  (only  two  hands  being  held 
up  against  it),  that  the  report  which  had  been  read, 
should  be  printed  with  the  other  report,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members.     The  following  resolution  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  on  :— Resolved,  "  That   the 
members  of  this  Club  tender  their  best  thanks  to   Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis,  for  his  repeated  invitations  to  the  mem- 
bers to  inspect  a  highly  improved  system  of  agriculture, 
which  appears  to  be  most  successfully  applied  by  Mr. 
Davis  to  a  variety  of  gravelly,  sandy,  and  chalky  soils, 
and   which   seems   to   be  applicable   to  a  .very   large 
breadth  of  similar   soil  ;  also  for  the  friendly  and  able 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Davis  has  always  explained  his 
system  to  the  members.     They  also  present  their  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  John  Joseph  Mechi,  for  his  great  spirit 
and  liberality  in  expending  a  large   sum  of  money  in 
the  formation  of  farm  buildings,  which  appear  admirably 
calculated  to  work  out  the  improved  system  which  he 
follows,  of  economising  produce,  labour,  and  manure  ; 
for  carrying  out  (as  Mr.  Davis  has  also  done)  the  im- 
portant   experiments    of    thorough-draining,    subsoil- 
ploughing,  and,  perhaps,  the  still  more   important  ex- 
periment of  clearing  an  estate,  to  a  successful  issue  ;  for 
throwing  these  improvements  open  to  public  inspection; 
for  the  great  fairness  with  which  Mr.  Mechi  has  tried 
his  experiments,  and  the  candid  manner  with  which  he 
has  met  objections  to  his  views.     That  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Club  are  also  due  to  Mr.  William  Barnes,  for  his 
invitations  to  the  members  to  witness  his  experiments 
on  the  growth  of  roots,  and  other  crops,  after  partially 
draining  and  highly  manuring  with   guano  and  other 
artificial  manures,  on  the  stiff  Weald  clay,  on  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  such  crops  could  not 
le  "rown  ;  and  also  for  the  pains  which  Mr.  Barnes 
has  taken,  on  the  recent  visit  of  the  members,  and  on 
other  occasions,  to  explain  his  practice,  and  to  convey 
to  the  members  generally  the  results  of  his  experience 
of  the  working  of  such  soils.     The  members  also  wish 
to  express  their  great  gratification  at  the  result  of  the 
late  agricultural  excursions,  which  they  believe  to  be 
calculated,   beyond   any   other   means,  to  stimulate  a 
taste  for,  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
improvemeut." — Maidstone  Gazette. 


who  did  receive  premiums.  Daniel  Gates,  of  Sullivan, 
Madison  county,  obtains  an  average  yield  of  55  bushels 
corn  per  acre  ;  sows  3  J,  bushels  Peas  to  the  acre  ; 
yield  about  56  bushels  per  acre.  His  hogs  generally 
weigh  about  370  lbs.  each.  He  destroys  the  Canada 
Thistle  by  ploughing  first  in  September,  and  then  four 
or  five  times  the  succeeding  seasoD,  and  sowing 
Wheat.  Hi3  fences  are  stone,  costing  a  dollar  aud 
five  cents  per  rod  ;  stone  topped  with  cedar.  93  cents 
per  rod  ;  stumps  ranged  iu  line  about  45  cents  per 
rod  ;  and  rail  fence  costing  about  76'  cents  per  rod. 
William  Capron,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  culti- 
vates 107  acres— pursues  a  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
so  as  to  come  round  once  in  six  years.  Begins  with 
summer-fallow,  followed  by  Wheat ;  next  corn  ;  then 
Barley,  followed  by  Wheat,  seeded  with  Clover.  Sows 
two  bushels  of  Wheat  to  the  acre  j  leaves  his  summer- 
fallow,  after  ploughing,  ready  to  sow  in  ridges  ;  sows 
and  harrows  lengthwise,  so  as  to  have  the  growing 
Wheat   as  much  as  possible  in   drills  ;  sows  early  in 

September if  sown  too  early,  there  is  danger  of  the 

Hessian  fly — if  late,  it  is  liable  to  rust.  Soaks  his 
Wheat  in  brine,  and  mixes  it  with  slaked  lime,  before 
sowing  ;  has  never  had  any  rusty  Wheat.  Wheat  crop 
generally  averages  about  25  bushels  per  acre — never 
less  than  20.  Sows  3  bushels  Barley  to  the  acre; 
average  crop,  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  manures  for 
corn  50  to  60  loads  to  the  acre.  Sows  Clover  aud 
Timothy,  from  7  to  10  lbs.  per  acre  ;  meadows  yield 
about  2  j  tons  to  the  acre.  He  salts  his  hay,  one  peck 
to  the  tou,  if  any  way  damp— if  perfectly  dry,  does  not 
use  it.  N.  S.  Wright,  of  Vernon  Centre,  Oneida 
county,  thinks  the  Devons  mixed  with  the  native  breed, 
are  the  hardiest  animals  and  easiest  kept.  Keeps  209 
sheep  ;  his  wool  averaging  about  3  lbs.  per  fleece,  and 
sold  the  largest  portion  for  G2i  cents  per  lb.  His  hogs 
at  nine  months,  average  390  lbs.  Rufus  S.  Ransom, 
Perryville,  Madison  county,  made  the  following  experi- 
ment with  Potatoes.  On  one  row  he  put  on  each  hill 
a  teaspoonful  of  gypsum  ;  on  the  next,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  lime  ;  and  on  the  third,  the  same  quantity  of 
salt.  The  first  row  yielded  281  lbs.;  the  second  300  lbs.; 
and  the  third  2S2  lbs.  The  fourth  row,  where  nothing 
had  been  used,  yielded  273  lbs.,  and  the  row  imme- 
diately before  the  first,  274  lbs.-  According  to  this 
experiment,  the  lime  would  have  increased  the  product 
16  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  vegetable  mould  mixed 
with  clay,  gravel,  and  a  slight  proportion  of  sand  ;  sub- 
soil clay  and  shaly  slate.— Albany  Cuhimdor. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

American  Farming.— The  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  offered  for  the  year  1845,  three 
premiums  on  farms,  under  the  following  specifications  : 
"  For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  of  not  less  than  50  acres, 
exclusive  of  wood-land  and  waste-land,  regard  being 
had  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  the  manner 
and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  actual  profits : 

First  Premium    . .        50  Dollars. 

Second  Premium  30      ,, 

Third  Premium  20      >- 

A  series  of  questions  was  propounded  to  which  the 
claimants  of  premiums  were  required  to  submit  written 
answers.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  claims  and  statements  offered  to  the 
Society  under  this  head,  embraces  a  very  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  It  was  submitted  by  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Beekman.and  is  published  in  the  Society's  volume 
of  Transactions  for  last  year.  The  report  states  that 
nine  several  communications  were  received  in  answer 
to  the  queries  proposed  ;  to  the  authors  of  three  of 
which  the  Society's  premiums  were  awarded,  and  to  the 
authors  of  the  remaining  six,  were  awarded  full  sets  of 
the  Transactions.  The  statements  of  the  successful 
competitors  are  published  in  full,  appended  to  the 
report,  and  an  abstract  is  furnished  of  the  other  state- 
ments, embracing  the  most  important  facts  which  they 


Miscellaneous. 

Rippling  Flax  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  iu  the  same  field  with  the  pulling.  If  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rippling  was  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  rippled  Flax  is  handled, 
the  practice  ought  always  to  be  adopted.  But,  besides 
this,  the  seed  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  crop,  being 
worth,  if  sold  for  the  oil-mill,  3/.  per  acre  ;  and,  if  used 
for  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  at  least  41.  per  acre.  The 
apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  ripple  consists  of  a  row 
of  iron  teeth  screwed  into  a  block  of  wood.  This  can 
be  procured  in  Belfast,  or  may  be  made  by  any  handy 
blacksmith.*  It  is  to  be  taken  to  the  field,  where  the 
Flax  is  being  pulled,  and  screwed  down  to  the  centre 
of  a  nine-feet  plank,  resting  on  two  stools.  The  ripplers 
may  either  stand,  or  sit  astride  at  opposite  ends.  They 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  comb,  as  to  per- 
mit of  their  striking  it  properly  aud  alternately.  A 
winnowiug  sheet  must  be  placed  under  them,  to  receive 
the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  off  ;  and  then  they  are 
ready  to  receive  the  Flax  just  pulled,-  the  handfuls 
being  placed  diagonally,  and  bound  up  in  a  sheaf.  The 
sheaf  is  laid  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  rippler,  and 
untied.  He- takes  a  handful  with  one  hand,  about  six 
inches  from  the  root,  and  a  little  nearer  the  top,  with 
the  other.  He  spreads  the  top  of  the  handful  like  a 
fan,  draws  the  one-half  of  it  through  the  comb,  and  the 
other  half  past  the  side  ;  and,  by  a  half-turn  of  the 
wrist,  the  same  operation  is  repeated  with  the  rest  of 
the  bunch.  Thus  the  Flax  can  be  rippled  without  being 
passed  more  than  once  through  the  comb.  He  then 
lays  the  handfuls  down  at  his  left  side,  each  handful 
crossing  the  other,  when  the  sheaf  should  be  carefully 
tied  up  and  removed.  The  obj.-ct  of  crossing  the 
handfuls  so  carefully,  after  rippling,  when  tying  up  the 
beets  for  the  steep,  is,  that  they  will  part  freely  from 
each  other,  when  they  are  taken  to  spread  out  on  the 
Grass,  aud  not  interlock,  and  be  put  out  of  their  even 
order,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  the  weather 
be  dry,  the  bolls  should  be  kept  in  the  field,  spread  on 
winnow-cloths,  or  other  contrivance  for  drying  ;  and, 
if  turned  from  time  to  time,  they  will  win.  Passing  the 
bolls  first  through  a  coarse  riddle,  and  afterwards 
through  fanners,  to  remove  straws  and  leaves,  will  fa- 
cilitate the  drying.  If  the  weather  is  moist,  they  should 
be  taken  iu-doors,  and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on 
a  barn  floor,  or  on  a  loft,  leaving  windows  and  doors 
open,  to  allow  a  thorough  current  of  air  ;  and  turned 
twice  a-day.  When  nearly  dry,  they  may  be  taken  to 
a  corn  kiln  (taking  care  not  to  raise  it  above  summer 
heat),  and  carefully  turned,  until  no  moisture  remains. 
By  the  above  plan  of  slow  drying,  the  seed  has  time  to 
imbibe  all  the  juices  that  remain  in  the  husk,  and  be- 
come perfectly  ripe.     If  it  be  taken  at  once  from  the 


»~The  best  ripples  are  made  of  i  inch  square  rods  of  iron, 
placed  with  the  angles  of  iron  next  the  ripples,  3-16ths  ot  an 
inch  asunder  at  the  bottom,  J  inch  at  the  top,  and  18  incnes 
long,  to  allow  a  sufficient  spring,  and  save  much  breaking  ot 
Flax. 
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field,  and  dried  hurriedly  on  the  lain,  these  juices  will 
be  burned  up,  and  the  seed  will  become  shrivelled  and 
parched,  little  nutritious  matter  remaining.  In  fine 
seasons,  the  bolls  should  always  be  dried  in  the  open 
air,  the  seed  thrashed  out,  and  the  heaviest  and  plumpest 
used  for  sowing  or  crushing.  The  light  seeds  and 
chaff  form  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  feediug  for 
cattle.  Flax  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
field,  if  possible,  even  the  second  day  ;  it  should  be 
rippled  as  soon  as  pulled,  and  carried  to  the  water,  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  harden. — 5th  Report, 
Flax-  Society. 
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TJotices  to  Correspondents, 

Books—  Tyro — "Warnes*  "Suggestions  "  connected  with  the  use 
of  Linseed  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  is  a  pamphlet  whose 
exact  title  and  publishers  we  do  not  know.  The  subject  is 
also  discussed  by  Mr.  Warnes  in  his  work  on  the  "Cultiva- 
tion of  Flax." 

Deep  Draining—  55  S—  See  Report  of  Mr.  Parkes'  Lecture, 
iu  the  late  No.  of  the  "  Royal  Agric.  Soc.  Journ,"  Possibly 
you  might  obtain  a  reprint:  if  you  thought  it  would  answer 
your  purpose. 

Fences— R  A  J— We  will  endeavour  to  take  up  the  subject  soon. 

Fiae  Prices— .4  S—  See  page  362,  1S44.  Tbev  are  the  average 
prices  of  grain  for  the  year  as  determined  by  a  sworn  jury, 
for  the  regulations  of  corn-rents. 

Flax— B  J"  IF— We  have  given  your  letter  to  a  dealer  in  the 
article,  and  he  will  probably  instruct  us  in  your  behalf.  Tou 
had  better  furnish  us  with  your  address. 

Lucerne—  G  D  — The  question  has  already  been  frequently 
answered.  The  main  point  is  to  select  good  deep  loamy  soil, 
and  sow  in  rows  about  12  inches  apart,  14  to  20  lbs.  of  seed 
late  in  April.  Manure  with  ordinary  farm  dung,  or  with 
guano,  at  rate  of  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre. 

Manure — Anon— The  prices  of  the  silicates  of  soda  and  potash 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  FothergiU's  advertisement. 

PaoDr/cE  of  a  Bushel  of  Wheat,  &c.—A  Subscriber— The  fol- 
lowing Tables  will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 

Table  of  tlte  average  produce  of  a  bushel  'of  Wheat  weighing  60  lbs. 
manufactured  at  the  Water  of  Leith  Mills. 
E>s. 

25J-  of  Fine  Flour. 
22|  of  Seconds. 
1    of  Pollard. 
■lOi  Bran. 
i  Loss. 

60 
A  Table  of  the  quantity  of  Flour  and  Bread  from  Grain. 


"Wheat 

Barley 

Rye 

Oats 

Peas  and  Beans 


Weight 

Weight  1  Weight 

Bushel 

of  Flourjof  Bread 

in  lbs. 

in  H>s. 

in  lbs. 

60 

48 

64 

48 

37A 

50 

54 

42 

56 

40 

22i 

30 

60 

51 

68 

Rabbits— .ff  L  Biggs— Ton  can  prevent  the  rot,  or  "liver  dis- 
ease," by  giving  plenty  of  dry  food— hay,  corn,  bran,  &c. 
We  know  of  no  cure. 

Siberian  Cow  Paessip— R  A  J-— This  is  a  coarse-growin» 
perennial  plant,  and  no  doubt  yields  good  food  for  cows" 
But  whether  it  may  be  profitable  to  grow  it  we  do  not  know 
If  sown  now,  the  crop  will  not  be  available  before  the  winter 
of  1847-8. 

Soapebs'  Waste— L — When  first  turned  out  they  contain  car 
honate,  sulphuret,  and  sulphite  of  lime.  By  exposure  and 
burning  the  latter  are  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
well  burned,  or  exposed  to  air  till  it  becomes  a  white  powder, 
it  consists  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  generallv,  I 
think,  in  about  equal  proportions.  In  most  works  the  ashes 
are  wheeled  out  to  a  large  heap,  which  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  internal  combustion,  and  when  well  burnt,  the  farmers 
fetch  them  away.  They  are  highly  valued  on  heavy  land  as 
mechanically  lightening  the  soil.  They  will  not  do  to  apply 
to  growing  crops,  nor  should  anything  be  sown  orplanted  im- 
mediately upon  them,  at  least  it  would  be  safer  not  to  do  so. 
If  mixed  with  the  soil  and  left,  even  for  a  few  days,  the  perfect 
oxygenation  of  the  sulphur  would  be  ensured. — -F—Y ou  may 
probably  obtain  their  ashes  for  2s.  or  3s.  a  ton,  and  in  situa- 
tions where  they  may  be  usefully  applied  they  will  probably 
he  worth  6s.  or  7s.  per  ton. 

Steaming  Appabatds  fob  Hat— Glen  Hafren— The  following  is 
the  description  of  one  at  work  near  Liverpool :  The  steamin" 
room  is  about  6  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  cement 
floor  covered  with  perforated  plates  ;  it  is  closed  in  the  front 
by  a  wall  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  two  sliding  doors  that  slide  up 
and  down;  there  is  a  trunk  at  the  top  for  conveying  thewaste 
steam  into  the  chimney.  The  chafi-cutter  stands  on  the  floor 
above.  During  the  time  of  cutting,  a  boy  is  kept  in  the  steam- 
ing house  treading  down  the  hay.  When  the  room  is  filled 
within  about  3  feet  of  the  top,  the  door  is  closed,  and  the 
steam  let  in  between  the  cement  floor  and  the  perforated 
plates. 

Tcbnips— i-We  have  no  reason  at  present  to  apprehend  the 
rot  of  the  Turnip  crop.  Turnips  are  no  doubt  rottin»  in 
some  places,  and  so  they  always  do.  ° 


UOVENT  GARDEN,  September  5.— Vegetables  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant,  and  trade  is 
far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  have  not  altered  in  price 
since  last  week.  Abundance  of  good  Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  becoming  scarcer  ;  the  former  chiefly  con- 
sist of  Royal  George  and  Noblesse.  Plums,  both  English  and 
Foreign,  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Apples  and 
Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  The  supply 
of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good  ;  and  Nuts  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Foreign  Walnuts  are  very  plentiful, 
and  so  are  Filberts  ;  but  trade  for  the  latter  is  dull.  Lemons  are 
a  little  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  from  2s.  "to 
4s.  each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last. week.  Peas  are  scarce. 
Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in 
quality.  Potatoes  are  very  much  affected  by  the  prevailing 
disease  of  last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsale- 
able. Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Gardenias,  iloss 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  -iFple,  perlb.,  4ito  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  At 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  U  to  if  3d 
Apples,  Dees.,  per  bush-,  3r  id  to  8* 

—     Kitchen,  Z*  to  S* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  sj  to  \Za 
Melons,  each,  2a  to  St 


Mw  pI",C.E.XTTP-"-1IS'  *°-  F0R   SALE    BT  ACCTIC 
VfiSshRb.   J.   C.  and   S.   STEVENS  will   sell 
a-M-  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room.  38,  King-street  Cove 

Z  l.  ♦£  *iN  °-F  PALM«.  PERNS,  4-c.  ever  import, 
which  they  have  just  received  from  Central  America-  co 
prising  magnificent  specimens  of  Chamjedoreas,  Corn* 
Acrocomias,  Astrocaryums,  Bactris's  Cocos,  IJesnioneus  I 
?ZeLe  T?°mdS-  ^anicaria*.  Orcodoxias,  Carludorici 
Attaleas  Thnnax's,  Zamias,  Knntlrias,  Hyospatheas,  As 
drums  Allosuras,  Acmenas,  Gnzmannias,  Biliber<aas  e 
TiUandsias,  many  from  12  to  15  feet  long,  all  collected  v? 
great  care,  and  a  small  Collection  of  ORCHID^  be 
view  on  Saturday  preceding  ;  and  Catalogues  had  of  the'Ai 


Penk-hes,  per  doz.,  6a  to  1(U 
Hums,  per  ht-sv.,  5j  to  8* 
Orantjee.per  dozen,  laco  2t  6d 

—  per  100,  4t  to  16* 

~    Seville,  per  100,  8*  to  16# 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6d 


Nectarine*,  per  doz.,3j  to  8* 

Figs,  per  dozen,  4* 

ijciruiir,  jse  dozen,  1*  to  Si  C:i 

—         per  1U0,  7e  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  64 
Sweet  Alm-inds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3i 
Filberts .English.p.  100 lbs., 60*  to  75* 
Nots,  Cob,  per  li>ulbs.,60*  to  65* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  1?*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  lit 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  lit  to  58* 


''nbbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  i*  f 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  to  16s  " 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2i  to  8* 
.artichokes,  pel  doz.,  :»  ;o  5j 
trench  Beans,  per  hUsv.,i,6d  to  St6d 
Peas,  per  sieve,  fi*  6d  to  7* 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,9<i  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  -I  to  ',1 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  6*  61 

—  bushel,  1*  6d  to  3*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  biuhel,  2*  to  4s 
Turnips,  per  doz.  ,2* to  6* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  bd  to  1*  6d 
Morse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to6i 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  &d 
Spinach,  pet  sieve,  1*  6d  to  2i 
Leeksjoar  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  Bd 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  &i 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunchee,  2*  to  5* 


VEGETABLES. 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  6-1  to  ad- 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  8d  to  2* 
Tomatoee,  per  hfl-sv.,  2*  to  4r    ™ 
Endive,  per  score.  1*  to  1*  6d 
Vegetable  marrows, p.  doz.,6dto  1* 
R-ndlshes,  per  12  bancb.ee.  1*  toil  td 
Muthrooni^,  per  pottle,  1*  to  2* 
Small  Salads,  pur  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6d  to8o 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

—        Koots,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  ^reen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Hjtrjoram,  per  hunch,  3d  to  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  do 


HA Y.— Per  Load  of  36'  Trasses. 
Smithftjeld,  Sept.  3. 

Prime  Mead.Hsy     65s  to    76s  I  New  Hay      _eto   — a  j  NewClr.  _s«,  —  s 
Infr.New&Row°n    50  60    |  Clover  65  .o    96    |  Stra»v        23         34 

J-ihh  Coopbr,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Maeket,  Sept.  3. 

PrlmeMead.Hay     75sto   84*  I  Old  Clover     i0=toJ00t 
Interior  -  56         70      Inieriordo.    —  — 

New  Hay        .  —         —   \  New  Clover  —  — 

Joshda  Bakbr,  Hay  Sa'einEin. 

Whitechapel,  Sept.  4. 

Fme  Old  Hay    -        72»  to    80s  |  Old  Clover  luus  tollOj  ! 

Inferior  Hay     -        so  60   |  Infr.       ,.        —  -  \  Straw        26s  to  30, 


Straw 


■  to  35s 


IMPORTANT  SALE  of  LEICESTER  RAMS,    at  ErPLE 

OX-THE-HILL,  keas  OAKHAM,  RUTLAND 
A  TR.  RICHARDSON  begs  to  announce  that 'he  h 
-LiJL  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Robert  Ssitto  to  sub-i 
to  public  competition,  on  Thursdav  the  17th  September  1S- 
his  Flock  of  50  SilEARLIXe  RAMS  (inckiding;  his'Pr 
Shearling  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Xe' 
castle) ;  and  which  he  has  authority  to  state  are  superior 
any  former  year. 

This  being  the  final  Sale  of  the  Burley  Rains,  Mr  K  invit 
the  attention  of  Breeders  to  the  importance   of  this  flock 
Sixty  Rams  in  ISiS  having  realised  1M.  Ids.  each   89  of  vrhi 
were  purchased  by  Ram  Breeders. 

Mr.  S.  in  reUnquisbing  the  Breeding  of  Leicester  Rams 
sell  bypnvatecontractanypartofhisBreedingE\ve=  Theavi 
or  Lambs,  which  have  been  bred  with  the  usual  care 

The  Sheep  will  be  penned  for  inspection  at  eleven  o'cloc' 
reireshment  at  one,  and  the  sale  to  commence  at  half-past  tw 

Stamford,  Sept.  o,  1816. 


rpO  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN.— A  Seed 
-L  man  in  a  leading  city  in  Ireland,  retiring  from  t) 
business,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  a  concern  which 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  trade.  Communications  from  Pri 
cipals  only  may  be  addressed  to  A.  '/..,  Seedsman,  Gardtnei 
Chronicle  Ofiice. 

The  opening  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  a  Xursei 
and  Seedsman. 


iCIo 


>r   84 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  31, 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk,  this  morning,  and  an  increased  quantity  onerin"-  f.o.b. 
from  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  meta  slow- 
sale  at  a  reduction  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  upon  the  white,  and  3s. 
to  is.  upon  the  red.  Old  Foreigh  Wheat  was  inquired  after  at 
a  decline  of  2s.  per  qr.,  which  holders  being  unwilling  to  sub- 


npo  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  OR  THE  LEASE  T. 
-L  BE  SOLD.— A  small  compact  NURSERY,  with  a  See 
Shop  attached,  also  a  good  Dwelling  House,  Stable,  and  Chaii 
House,  in  substantial  repair,  being  situated  in  a  respectah 
,-  and  thriving  neighbourhood,  and  within  3  miles  of  Cov**nt 
^i°'_caused  the  transactions  to  be  very  limited.  Bonded  and  I  den  market.     A  good  opening  for  an  industrious  man.    If  i 

on  lease,  the  Stock  and  Fixtures  to  be  taken  at  a  valuat;on  - 
Address  (post  paid)  to  S.  B.,  33,  Compton-street,  Goswel 
street,  Clerkenwell. 


SURRET. 

TO  EE  SOLD  or  LET,  with  immediate  possessim 
A  VERT  DESIRABLE  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  deli-l 
fully  situate  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  comprising  a'  superi 
modern-built  Dwelling-house,  containing  five  principal  be 
rooms,  one  servant's  bed-room,  water-closet,  drawin»-rooi 
dining-room,  breakfast-room,  entrance-hall,  kitchen  bai 
kitchen,  large  brewhouse,  dairv,  pantry,  and  cellar  with  =ui 
able  Offices,  viz.,  a  three-stall  stable,  with  harness-room,  coac 
house,  granary  with  loft  over,  and  a  wood  house ;  a  good  Law: 
and  Garden  well  stocked  with  choice  Fruit-trees  :'  a  Farm  Yar. 
containing  farm  cottage  with  granary  over,  two  barns,  six-sta 
stable,  six-stall  cow-house,  Turnip-house,  lewin,  piggerv  ai 
large  cart-house  :  Two  Labourers'  Cottages  and  Gardens"'  ar 
126  Acres  and  2  Roods  of  arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  Wot 
Land  (Freehold  and  Land-tax  Redeemed,  and  the  greater  pa 
Tithe  Free).  The  whole  is  in  the  occupation  of  the  Proprieto 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  Cultivation.—  For  further  particular 
and  for  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs.  Saxdebsos  and  Rtd 
Surveyors  and  Estate  Agents,  Sunburv,  Middlesex,  and  3 
King-street,  vvestminster. 


J&arftcts, 

SMITHFIBLD,  Monday,  Aug.  31.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

LScota, Hereford*:, &o. 4b    0to4s  2     Beat  Lonc-wools     -        - — 


Bh 

Best  Short  Home 
Spcond  quality Beasn     -    3 
Calvet       -       -        .        .4 
Best  Dr>wns&  Half-bred*      . 
Ditto  (shorn)  ■     4 

Beast.,  .-571 ;  Sheep  and  LatnbY  SO.790;  Calm.  158-  Pics  310       "    " 
Th*  mpply  a  Bewwi.  rasher  mU**  than  on  Monday  li  "is  "d  la  vet 

trade.-Lamb  trade  is  doll,  sti  1    6s  4d  ^Sdifyob^i^Sfo^o^S 
.  there  noi  being  many  on  < ffer.-Cal  1  Hade  L, brUt-PIg,  are  loSl 


Ditto  (shorn)         .  4    4  4    a 

Ewe;' and  e<><?ond  quality  —  

Ditto  (thorn)         -  3    6  4    C 

Lambs      -        .        .        .  4    a  s    4 


qualitlet. 
advance. 


Fridat,  Sept.  4. 

tr™eVaninr;^Ta?e-r  £«»*w.fcM  <he  demand  I.  con.Jden.ble ; 
«aae  »b  quite  as  good;  a  choice&cmt  maken  4s  4d  ;  a  verv  M>rinv  sh,,r.  k™ 

Bea»t*,90ff;  Sheen  and  Lambs. ■8300;  CaJva8,3)l;  Plgt,  861. 
41,  West  SmitbKpld. 


Fbidat,  Sept.  4. 


HOPS, 

lent,"?  CiS  pSS^tS^o.^"  .HoP'-"lh*  «*»'  «*  »Wch  i*  excel 
from  all  ?™*  i&l  u£?£&£\%^\lZ"  "V7  B0*m-  We  hear  complain*" 
fonrth  le..  -JuiThm  ,£  "  .ft.  *-Z  li*bt  to  tbe  W**T  "f  bueheli-full  one- 
mate  at  190  f. ■.■  / .  mi  Vivid"  Mf,.Unw™—^™.M.^^.aiy?-which  ??*-?&• 
,  10,00  t 


Mid  end  Mate  Rents  ■ 
w«a:d  of  Kenta 

F<»rnbamB    - 
Yeiriing  Kents  - 

..        Soaiei 
Old  Hops     -        - 


-Ken',  K'O.niW. ;  Sussex.  GofiWl. 
■  Kingdom,  T0-. vl      Present  prices;  — 
•■£6    6     to    ^7    7  per  cwt. 
6  IS 


floating  cargoes  off  the  coast  continue  in  demand  at  rather 
exceeding  late  prices.— Malting  Barley  meets  a  free  sale  at  an 
advance  ot2s.  per  qr.,  and  grinding  qualities  are  also  the  turn 
dearer.— Beans  are  dull ;  white  Peas  2s.  per  qr.  higher.— Oats 
must  be  written  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  lower  than  on  last  MondaV^ 
with  an  improved  sale  at  the  reduction.— Flour  is  a  slow  sale 
— Maize  continues  in  demand  at  very  full  prices. 

BETT1SH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QDAETEE.  S.  S,  s.      S. 

Wheat,  Esses.,  Kent,  and  -Suffolk      .        .     White  48  55 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  40  46 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  28a  to 36s  Chevalier  39  40 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polanis  95  28 

.Northumberland  and-Scotch    .        .        Feea  23    26 

— ;    llis,b  feed  20    £4 

.aait,  pale,  ship  * 

Hertford  and  Essex  .         .  

Rve 

tteaoE,  Mazagan,  old  and  new 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      . 

Peat,  White         .... 


Xed    . 

44 

fi° 

Willi 

40 

fiO 

Grind. 

25 

28 

Potato     27 


30     38 


Harrow  36  40 
Longpod  —  — 
Crrey         32     3tj 


33  to  33         Tick     35     39 

38  to  42        Winds  —    — 

.    44  to  48        Maple  33     40 

Friday,  Sept.  4. 
On  the  little  English  Wheat  offering  this  morning  the  decline 
of  Monday  was  recovered  ;  free  Foreign  met  a  fair  sale  at  the 
prices  it  was  then  held  for.  Bonded  and  floating  cargoes  are 
much  inquired  after  for  France  and  Belgium  ;  for  the  former 
country  one  or  two  cargoes  of  English  have  been  taken.— Free 
Flour  is  generally  held  for  an  advance  of  Is.  per  barrel,  and 
bonded  in  demand  at  24s.— Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  readily 
realise  our  quotations.— Oats  sell  more  freely,  and  must  be 
noted  Gd.  dearer.— Maize  is  held  at  3Ss.  per  qr.  afloat ;  the  crops 
in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  are  reported  to  have  failed. 

ARRIVALS   THIS    WEEK:. 
I        Wheat       I        Barley 
Enfflish        .    .  37*0  880 

Irish 


FARM  IN  MIDDLESEX. 


rpo  BE  LET.— ASHFORD  MANOR  FARM,  withi| 
-i-  14  miles  of  London,  and  8  from  Uxbridge  and  VTindso 
on  Lease  from  Michaelmas  nest.  This  Farm  of  560  acres  (moil 
or  less,  as  may  he  agreed)  has  been  many  years  in  the  hands 
the  late  proprietor,  and  is  in  fine  condition,  principally  a  dr 
sound  Turnip  soil,  and  suitable  forLthe  growth  of  all  kinds  t 
crops.  There  are  about  90  acres  of  excellent  Meadow  an 
Pasture  Land.  There  are  several  young  Plantations.  Th 
fences  are  in  the  highest  order,  and  "good  roads  render  man 
markets  available  for  its  products  which,  from  the  character  < 
the  soil  and  climate  are  unusually  early.  The  Manor  flous 
and  Offices  are  ample  aed  well  adapted  for  a  respectabl 
tenant.  A  capital  of  50001,  will  be  required  to  carry  it  on  t 
advantage.  For  further  particulars  and  orders  to  view,  appl 
to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Bbll,  Surveyors  and  Land  Agents 
32,  Bucklersburv,  London. 


Foreign 


2000 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Oats 
1510 


13050 


Floar 
2210  Sbs 


1840  brls 


July 
Aug. 


85  per  Quarter. 


$  weeks'  AggTeg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

Rye. 

87*  2d\ 

S3i  bd 

29*  9d 

33*  9d 

47     5 

56  11 

23     5 

28     2 

39    3 

35  11 

24     0 

29     8 

39     8 

35  13 

£7     3 

S3    3 

30    7 

39     6 

36     0 

87    5 

S3     3 

30  10 

39    9 

36     9 

£9     1 

23     0 

31   10 

39     9 

38     6 

46  11 

27     5 

S3    5 

30    1 

39     6 

36    6 

10    n 

4     o  ' 

1     6 

4     n 

4     0 

4     0 

SURRET. 
FAR1IS    TO   LET.    AT   KISGSTTOOD.    WITHIN-    THEE' 

MILES  OF  REIGATE  RAILWAY  STATION" 
yO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  KIXGSWOOI/faRM 
-t-  for  21  years  or  less,  at  Michaelmas  next ;  comprisingT 
farm  house  and  suitable  out-buildings,  and  600  acres  arat* 
(good  Turnip)  land,  at  a  money  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  which  in 
eludes  tithes  and  rates,  or  at  a  corn  rent  if  preferred.  Tv< 
smaller  Farms  may  be  had  adjoining,  if  required,  so  that: 
capitalist  wishing  to  embark  10,0001.  in  farming  1000  acres  ma- 
do  so  within  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  London.  The  shootin; 
may  be  had  if  required. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs 
Paske,  63,  LincohVs-Inn-Fields ;  Messrs.  >tash,  surveyors 
Reigate ;  or  Mr.  Ejek,  Kingswood,  Epsom.  The  tenant,"  Mi 
Crews,  will  show  the  principal  farm. 


Diaeram  phowlngtbe  fluctuation!)  In  the  price  ol  Corn  on  the  average  ot  th. 
tix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  August  29. 


—  2 

—  0 
51     5 
49  11— 
17  10 

—  5 
45  11 

—  2 

—  1 


u. 


1   13 


4  10 

-     0 

P/  TTB.V 


6  6 

7  7 


4  10         „ 

r»  &  Skits,  H-p-Factors. 


Canary 

Caraway 

Clover,  Red,  EnRlfsb 

—  —    Foreign         •  — 

—  White,  Enclbfc    -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  14 
4*>mpeeed  -  per  qr.  35 
Linseed       .        -      pe   qr  <2 

—  Baltlo  ""    -     '     -      -  37 

—  Oakei    Enz.  per  1000  10/ 


SEEDS,  Sept.  4. 

per  qr    4«t.to  " 
per  cwt    40 


l-inaeedCakesjForelgn.p.ton  8;  iu    9/ 
Muttard,  White  -  p. bash.     — ■       — 

—  Superfine     ,,  —        — 

—  Brown  ,,  •  —  — 
R-apeaeed,  EngHsb.perlart  20i  22/ 
R-apeCakei         -     per  ton     —         - 

Saintfoin     ....    — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bujfc.   6s    635d 

—    Foreign  -  3sCd     4 

Trefoil       -        -     pom    -       _ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  onotatton 
KiNo-Foftn  *sn  Lay. 


FOR  TVHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 
»yHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANUR1 
-*-  COilPA^Y  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  th 
above  crops^ — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  th 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  vear.  Th 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super 
phosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Chai 
coal,  Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificia 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edwaed  Pdbsek,  Secre 
tary,  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


pOTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALJ 
•*-  GRAIN  CROPS. — The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re 
commended  for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  fo 
the  aoove  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  o 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plan 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriat 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation.—  Testi 
monials  and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  2S,  Clapham-road 
place,  Kennington. 
%g  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 

T?  ARLY  FOOD — The  farmers  of  the  United  Kong 
*—*  dom  have  now  an  opportunitv  of  providing  early  food  b 
sowing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS,  whici 
resists  the  most  intense  frost,  and  comes  in  early  in  proportioi 
to  the  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  sround 
Its  mealing  quality  is  unequalled.— Further  particulars  to  b  I 
had  from  Mr.  Mosgan  Dillon-  Stewabd.  Stratford-on-Slanev* 
Ireland,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  ap< 
plicant  on  it. 


36—1846.] 
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LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  he  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
J?Owler,  Engineer,  (fee.,  Ha,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London- 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


■ :^- 

J  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
•  place.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  tfce.,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  3GG  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &e.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
-ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  <fcc. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


T>URBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
-U  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

HQT&  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  he  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  UUILDINOS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHKS.  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ple^, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  bv  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactico,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  effiuieDt,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
formany  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  ai^d  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


THE    AINSLIE    TILE    MACHINE    COMPANY, 
(WITHOUT  ROYALTY.) 


CLARK'S 


METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 


WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES, 

IN  returning;  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 

GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
Danver's-street,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turn- 
boll,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim-gardens,— 

"Gentleman, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erected  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 
may  refer  to  me." 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


DIRE0TORS. 

Chairman,  James  Smith,   Esq.,   of  Deanston,  Queen  Square, 
Westminster. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings. 
W.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Lowndes  Square. 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  3fi,  St.  James's  Place. 
J.  W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
George  Weester,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of  reducing  the 
price  as  follows,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the  Machine, 
they  feel  confident  it  will  now  be  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Meeting  at  Balli- 
nasloe,  and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  two  sizes. 
Prices. — Cash. 
A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  doll 
A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  to  be 
worked  by  horse  or  steam,  including  two  Moulds  for 
Tiles  or  Pipes,  70£. 

By  these  Machines,  Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent  Street,  London  :  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  ;  at  Mr.  Laurence  Hill's,  141,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons', 
Dublin. 

All  letters  and   applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned,  John  Paton,  Secretary, 
At  the  Office,  193a.  Pi cc a diUy . 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
**  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
»     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,     Shedding,     Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  '   , 

Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Souse,  Hanover  Sqiiare. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
Vs  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g^3  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M*NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Bany,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  siding  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
uo  more  than  they  require. 


OHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
-^  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4s.,  Bs.r  and  20s.  each. 


TO  FARMERS,  &c. 

MARY  WEDLAKE'S  MODERN  AND  Itf. 
PROVED  IMPLEMENTS:— Thrashing  Machines,  Sub- 
soil Ploughs,  Light  Ploughs.  Turnip  Cutters,  Dressing  Ma- 
chines, Chaff-cutting  Machines,  Oil-cake  Breakers  for  hard 
cake,  Oat  Bruisers,  Scaritiers,  Land-ditching  Ploughs,  Mould- 
ing Ploughs,  Drills  of  different  sizes,  Iron  Rollers,  on  view  at 
113.  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  "Mark-lane. 


HPHE  «  GARDENERS'CHRONICLE."—  WANTED 

-A-    a  Copy  of  No.  48,  1845,  for  which  two  shillings  would  be 
given. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


MECPU'S  SYSTEM  of  TRADE  is  to  warrant  every 
article  of  his  manufacture,  exchange  what  is  defective, 
or  return  the  money  if  required,  so  that  his  customers  may 
feel  perfect  confidence,  and  have  what  suits  them  best.  He  is 
desirous  of  having  it  well  understood,  that  although  his  esta- 
blishment presents  a  large  and  well  arranged  stock  of  rich  and 
elegant  manufactures,  still  the  ordinary  articles  of  utility  may 
be  purchased  of  him  cheaper  than  elsewhere — for  instance,  the 
best  single-bladed  penknives,  at  Is.  each,  are  warranted  ;  good, 
scissors  at  the  same  price  ;  excellent  tooth-brushes,  Gd.  each, 
and  the  best,  silver  wire  and  solid  back,  at  dd.  each  ;  good 
plain  mahogany  writing-desks,  12s.  each  ;  work-boxes  at  all 
prices  ;  six  well-finished  table-knives  and  forks  for  6s.  ;  Bri- 
tannia metal  tea  and  coffee  pots  ;  plated  on  steel,  and  German 
steel  articles,  all  reasonable  and  good.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  there  are  plenty  of  persons  in  the  trade  who  have  imitated 
articles  of  Mechi's  sole  invention,  without  being  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  it — such  as  his  patent  castellated  tooth-brushes, 
his  Meehian  dressing-case,  his  magic  strop  and  paste,  and  so 
on.  Mechi  thinks  it  no  more  than  just  to  ren:&'nd  his  cus- 
tomers of  this  fact,  and  to  guard  them  against  purchasing- as 
his,  articles  purporting  to  be  what  they  are  not,  although 
dearer  in  price  and  inferior  in  quality.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
gratis.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London. — N.B,  The  largest  and 
newest  stock  in  London  of  papier  maehc  manufactures,  such 
as  note-baskets,  hand-screens,  card-racks,  ink-stands,  blotting- 
books,  envelope-cases,  desks,  work  and  card  boxes,  tables, 
chess-boards,  tea-trays,  aud  numerous  other  articles. 

HE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE The 


T 


COLUMBIA  completely  removes  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so  invi- 
gorates the  hair,  that  tresses  previously  the  straightest  and  most 
destitute  of  curl  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  maintains  in 
permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  persevering 
votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade.  After  the 
minerals  and  vegetables  of  the  old  world  have  been  com- 
pounded in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
cover so  important  a  desideratum,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
western  hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of  Oldridge's  Balm 
of  Columbia,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening, 
a-sd  renewing  the  hair  has  become,  a  matter  of  notoriety  among 
all  civilised  nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  pro- 
verb, and  the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility 
in  reproducing  hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  bald 
may  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  proprietors,  No.  1,  Wel- 
lington-street, Strand,  London,  where  the  Balm  is  sold— Price 
6<J.,  6s.,  and  lis.  per  bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. — 
Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stationers. 

"Oldridge's  Balm,"  1,  Wellington-street,  the  second  house 
from  the  Strand 
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EW    EVENING     LONDON     PAPER. 


From  the  1st  of  September, 

T  HE      EXPRESS. 


THK  TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS  of  .the  "Daily  News"  has  led  to  numerous  inquiries,  whether  it 
mtht  not  bVr™ticlble  ti  PUBLISH  AN  EVENING  EDITION,  CONTAINING  REPORTS  OF  PRICES  AND 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  MARKETS  ON  THE  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION  The  Proprietors  of  the 
"Duly  rtors"  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Public  ;  but,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  paper will  appear  under  a 
;i;sLtS.t  „»m«  Thit  of  THE  EXPRESS.  The  Express  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  news  in  the  Mormns  Paper  a 
snmrARY  of Me  HOME  and FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  which  may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication.  THE  EXPRESS  wi 
h»™?wlvantale  of  Fore"  n  Expresses  Correspondence,  an  d  other  costly  characteristics  of  a  Morning  Journal.  Rut  the  full 
^£^SS5*S?BB^MS,M0Hlf,  RAILWAY,  PRODUCE,  CORN,  CATTLE,  and  other  MARKETS  will  be 

thAsmhow1efer>!  thTinterest  in  such  a  Paper  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  Class,  or  a  Locality,  the  Proprietors  cannot  hope 
that  cither  the  sale  or  the  Advertisements  will  be  so  extensiv  e  or  remunerative  us  those  of  a  Morning  Paper.  They  propose, 
therefore  that  THREEPENCE  shall  be  the  price  to  the  public  of  THE  EXPRESS. 

The  Proprietors  believe  that  every  respectable  news-agent  will  transmit  the  new  Journal,  on  receiving  a  Post-office  orden  at 
the  rate  of  19°.  Sd.  per  quarter  ;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  all  persons  desirous  ot  being  supplied  with  THE  EXPRESS 
are  requested  to  remtt  a  Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  pay  able  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallbridge,  90,  Fleet-street,  London,  who 
will  transfer  it  to  a  respectable  London  Agent.  .,,,.,  L  .,      „  ^,     -,r     ,    i      ^*,      j 

THE  EXPRESS  will  be  published  every  afternoon,  at  Four  o'clock,  with  the  latest  details  of  the  Markets  of  the  day. 


Offices  for  Advertisements  and  Communications,  Whitefriars,  and  90,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Mr.    James's    Mew    V/ork. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  post  Svo,  prico  II.  lis.  6c!., 

EIDELBERG:      A    Romance 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Stepmother  ;"    "  The  Smuggler  ; "    "  Arra'i  Neill,"  &c.  Ale. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 
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PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 
ONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 

LAST,  AUGUST  29,  OF 

THE    ATHE^/EUftfl, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

SSeviews  of,  with  Extracts  from — 

Moral  and  Religious  Tales  for 
Young  of  the  Hebrew  Faith. 
By  A.  Abraham. 
Flora  Calpensis.      By    E.   F. 

Kelaart. 
America,  its  Realities  and  Re- 
sources.  By  F.  Wyso,  Esq. 


History  of  the  Punjab,  &c. 

Pilgrimage  to  Temples  and 
Tombs  of  Egypt,  &c,  in  1845 
and  1846.     By  Mrs.  Romer. 

Pen-and-ink  Sketches  of 
Poets,  Preachers,  and  Poli- 
ticians. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of- 


Practical  Manual  of  Elocution. 

-  By  M.  CaldweV. 

Appeal  to  British  Nation  on 

Greatest  Reform  yet  to  be 

accomplished.      By     J.    S. 

Buckingham. 
Costume     in     England.       By 

F.  "W.  Fairholt.    , 


A  New  Edition  of 

MCINTOSH'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER  AND 
MODERN  HORTICULTURIST,  in  1vol.,  972  pages, 
closely  printed,  with  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts  ;  containing  the 
latest  and  most  approved  mode  of  managing  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Gardens,  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Con- 
servatory, &,c.  &c,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year.  By  Charles 
M'Intosh,  of  Dalkeith  Palace.  Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  21s.  ; 
with  specimens  of  choice  flowers  coloured,  26s. 

"  The  labour  and  experience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  science 
of  Horticulture  are  now  presented  to  the  public." — Vide  Au- 
thor's  Preface. 

London  :  Thomas  Kelly.  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
and  all  Booksellers. 


Calcutta  Review. 

The  Cairn. 

progression    by  Antagonism. 

By  Lord  Lindsay. 
Sale's   Brigade  in   Affghanis- 

tan.    By  Rev.  G.  R.  G-leig. 
Discourses  and   Essays.     By 

J.  H.  M.  D'Aubigne. 
Chollerton. 

Original    Papers,—  Poetry  ("Death  of  Spring"),   Folk 
Lore  (<(  Old  Scratch") — British  Archaeological  Association 
—Church  of  Eu,  &c. 
Our"Weol£ly  G-OSsip. — New  Project,  Omnibuses  v.  Penny 
Boats— Death  of  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Alston— Lord 
Morpeth  and  Society  for  Providing  Dwellings  for  Poor- 
Opening  of  New  Parks  and  Baths  and  Washhouses  for 
Poor  at  Manchester— More  Earthquakes— Study  of  Hellenic 
Language  and  Literature  in  France — French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  &c. — Aerial  Railway  in  France— Antiquarian 
Society  of  Pic ardy— Prussian  Order  of  Merit— Literature 
in  Russia — Public  Instruction  in  Spain — Proposal  for  Sun- 
day Delivery  of  Letters  in  London. 
Societies. — Botanical— Enttmological. 
Fine  Arts— Progress  of  English  Fresco  Painting. 
Fine  A.rt  Gossip — Sheffield  School  of  Design— Art  Union 
Committee— Royal  Hibernian  Academy— Tomb  of  Richard, 
Bishop  of  Chichester — Monumental  Commemorations  — 
Architectural  Restorations  in  France— Statue  of  J.  Hiilz, 
at  Strasburgh— Sale  of  Gallery  of  Paintings  of  M.  Tan  N.. 
at  Brussels— Destruction  of  Mosaic  Pavement  discovered 
near  Orbe,  Switzerland— Scientific  CoDgress  at  Naples— 
The  late  Prince  de  Rohan. 
Music   and  Tne  Drama—Birmingham  Musical  Festi- 
val (Dr.  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  ")— Lyceum  ("  Oberon  ")— 
Sadler's  Wells. 
Musical  G-ossip. — Italian  Opera  Scheme  at  Covent  Garden 

—Death  of  Joseph  Eybler — Paris  Gossip. 
Miscellanea.— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— New  Sign  of 
Death— City  Relics— Potato  Substitute— Hill's  Print'ng 
Press — Phenomena  of  Electric  Telegraph — Poisoning  in 
Brazil — Mines  in  Australia — Lake  Superior  Mineral  Re- 
gion—Extent of  United  States— Coating  for  Telegraph 
Wires — Brazilian  Diamonds. 

Order  Tne  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller. 


NEW   WORK   IN   MONTHLY    PARTS,  BY 
Mr.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
On  the  1st  of  October  (to  be  completed  in  20  Monthly  Parts, 
uniform  with  "Martin  <1*iuzzlewit,"   &c),   Price    One 
Shilling,  the  First  NumbtA< 

DEALINGS  with  the  FIRM  of  DOMBEY  &SON, 
Wliolcsale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation, 
EDITED  BY  "BOZ." 
With  Illustrations  by  "Phiz." 
London  :   Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  Gs.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 
piVERS'S    ROSE    AMATEUR'S    GUIDE;    con- 
-iA  taining  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose."—  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  AND 

FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 
On  Thursday  next,  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
i  of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson, 
M.D.,  of  the  University- of  Glasgow. 

1 '  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiiul  and  elaborate  expe- 
riments."— Baron  Liebig. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and,  Longmans. 


DREADFUL  HAIL-STORM.— At  a  Public  Meeting 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,   Bishopsgate-street,   17th 
August,  1846. 

H.  R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  in  the  Cbair. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  received  £587  9s.  Gd. 
Additional  Sobscriptions  Received. 
Her  R.H.  the  Duchess 

of  Gloucester  ..£10  0  0 
Mrs.  Hoare  . .  . .  10  0  0 
Messrs  Hanbury&Co.lO  10  -0 


Ju^t  published,  price  6d.,  or  5s.  per  dozen,  for  distribution. 
HPHE  POTATO  MURRAIN,  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 
-*-  By  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Almanack,"  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  and  Maryland  Horticultural  Societies,  &c.  <fcc. 

The  immediate  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  the  remedy  requires  immediate  trial. 
R.  Baldwin  :  47,  Paternoster-row. 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK.— The  most 
complete  Garden  Manual  and  book  of  reference  ever 
published,  with  Lists  of  best  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  and  Plants,  for  Gardens  of  limited  space.  Price  One 
Shilling.  Will  appear  with  the  earliest  of  these  Publications. 
Advertisements  for  1847  are  received  at  the  Horticultural 
Agency  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand,  where  the 
Almanack  for  1846  maybe  had  ;  and  of  all  Booksellers.  The 
Gardeners' Gazette  published  every  Saturday  for  the  Morning 
Mails,  price  6d. 


Lewis  Llovd,  Esq.  ..10    0 
Sir  F.  A.  Rae,  Bart.    10    0 
Through  the  medium 
of    the    Gardeners 
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W.  Spence,  Esq.  ..55 
Robt.  Diivies,  Esq...  5  0 
John  Reeves,  Esq.  ..50 
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Boyd  Miller,  Esq.  ..55 
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Mr.  James  Jeftreys,Esq.2    2 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,    London.  — Faculty   of 
Arts  and  Laws.— Session  1846-47.— The  SESSION  will 
COMMENCE  on  Wednesday,  October  14th,  when  Prof.  Tom 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  will  de- 
liver an  Introductory  Lecture  at  2  o'clock  precisely, 
CLASSES. 

Latin— Professor  Newman. 

Greek — Professor  Malden,  A.M. 

Hebrew — Teacher,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks. 

Oriental  Languages— Professor  Falconer,  A.M.  . 

English  Language  and  Literature — Prof.  Tom  Taylor,  A.M. 

French  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Merlet. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Pepoli. 

German  Language — Teacher,  Mr.  Wittich. 

Comparative  Grammar — Professor  Key,  A.M. 

Mathematics— Professor  De  Morgan. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrouomy— Professor  Potter,  A.M. 

Chemistry — Professor  Graham. 

Practical  Chemistry— Professor  Fownes. 

Civil  Engineering— Professor  Harman  Lewis,  A.M. 

Architecture — Professor  Donaldson,  M.I.B.A. 

Geology — Lecturer,  Mr.  Joyce,  F.G.S. 

Drawing — Teacher,  Mr.  Moore. 

Botany— Professor  Lindley,  Ph.D. 

Zoology  (Recent  and  Fossil)— Professor  Grant,  M.D. 

Philosophy    of  Mind   and    Logic— Professor   the    Rev.   J. 
Hoppds,  Ph.D. 

Ancient  and  Modern  History— Professor  Creasy,  A.M. 

Law— Professor  Marsman,  A.M. 

Jurisprudence — Professor  Hargreave,  B.L. 

Schoolmasters'  Classes — Professors  Newman,  Malden,    De 
Morgan,  and  Potter. 

Residence  of  Students— Several  of  the  Professors,  and  some 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Junior  School,  receive  students  to  reside 
with  them,  and  in  the  ofiice  of  the  College  there  is  kept  a 
Register  of  parties  unconnected  with  the  College  who  receivs 
boarders  into  their  families.  The  Register  will  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  terms  and  other  particulars. 

Flaherty  Scholarships  of  45J.  per  annum  will  be  awarded  in 
the  session  of  1S46-47,  to  the  best  proficients  as  follows  :— A 
Scholarship  tenable  for  four  years,  in  Mathematics  aud  Natural 
Philosophy ;  an  Extraordinary  Scholarship,  tenable  for  three 
years,  in  Classics.  A  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  January, 
1848,  for  Classics  ;  and  in  January,  1S49,  for  Mathematics. 

Prospectuses  aud  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  College.  " 

Henry  Malden,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
Chas.  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

August,  1846.— The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  com- 
mences on  the  1st  October.  The  Junior  School  opens  on  the 
22d  September. 

\riCTORIA     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY' 
V  No.  18,  KING  WILLLIAM  STREET,  CITY. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Alderman,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman, 


Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq. 
Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  Donkin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
John  Nolloth,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Kobertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  this  Company  on  every,  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  ot  half  the 
Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Payment  of  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments,  particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

William  Ratrat,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 
Instituted  in  180b. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Peefect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Pour-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,   of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales    of   Premium,    will  be    apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1819,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  <fcc,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Chaelton,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,   Regent-street, 
*  London.— Established  1806. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,000!. 
Annual  Income  140,000!.  Bonuses  Declared  529,0001. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,000!. 
President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directors. 
The  Earl  of  Macclesfield.        I  Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart.  |  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

John  Deering,  Esq.  Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.  |  Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 
Table  of  Premiums  for  assuring  100!.  on  a  Sealthy  Life. 


Age. 


20 
25 
SO 
35 


Without 
Bonus. 

With 
Bonus. 

Forthewho 
Annual  P 

£  s.  d. 

1  14  10 

1  IS    6 

2  2    9 
2     8    0 

le  Life,  at  an 
ayment  of 

£  a.  d. 
2    3    7 
2    8    1 
2  13    5 
2  19  10 

Without 

1      With 

Age. 

Bonus.       |   Bonus. 

For  the  whole  Life,  at 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

■  40 

2  14    5 

S    7  11 

45 

3    2    5 

3  17  11 

50 

3  17    0 

4  10     S 

55 

4  10    4 

5    6    1 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policies  which  have  become  Claims, 


No.  of 

Sum 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

£. 

£      s.  d. 

435 

3'J00 

4509    1     1 

1973 

5000 

7652  13    3 

3085 

5000 

7706    6    0 

3378 

5000 

7500    5    9 

No.  of 

Sum 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

£. 

£      s.  if. 

3307 

2000 

3411    1    8 

3617 

1000 

1862    4  11 

4024 

1000 

1622    9    7 

4888 

1000 

1654  13    6 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  bo  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns i  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  SO,  Eegent- 
atrect.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers  :— Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Coutts  &,  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Cocks,  Bid- 
dulph,  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Scott 
<fc  Co.  ;  and  Messrs.  Young  ifc  Son. 

Commitee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington. 

J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 
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to  trees,  A:.,,  b/  blfcaii  works 


flis  b 

(!16  ft 

630  a 

til9u 

til7  c 

613  ft 

011a 

6|5  a 

616  a 

bl9  a 

tilil   € 

619  c 

6if>  & 

615  ft 

b'3J  a 

Glia 

618  a 

€.•20  b 

6fll  a 

614  a 

619  c 

617  a 

622  a 

621  ft 

P12« 

£13  c 

63 1  a 

620  ft 

b'.'l  ft 

61  d  ft 

(ilia 

016  6 

t>  0  a 

BIS  c 

614  ft 

Jelly,  to  mike            -        -        -  6,3  c 

Lee;n"p  hvdiaiiliumichlne        -  613  c 

LdSusta  flight  of,     -  616  6 

Oam,  sandy       •  620  a 

Odd  Fellowship        -        -        -  619  o 

PapUlu  Antiopj.        -        •        -  MS  a 

Pe^rs  for  a  we-t  Will         -         -  616  c 

—  tot  a  north  wall       -        -  616  c 
Puauhe*.  large,          -        -        -  614  a 
Paicrhotf  nai.lens     -         -         -  6U  C 
Pino  i^roiving,  Hamilton's  sys- 
tem        -                 -        •        -  613  6 

Plantations,  injury  done  to  by 

a'kal!  works-         -         -         -  611  fl 

Polmaiic  heatin.tr      -        -        -  613<J 
Potato  mm  rain,  by  G  JohuBoa, 

rev. fil5n 

Potato  question         -  611  c 

Potato,  organic  coinfounds  of  613  c 

Potatoes,  erfectof  lime  on.       •  6K  a 

—  to  preserve      ...  614  a 

-  effect  of  pulling  u>  the 
haulm Clt  ft 

—  In  N'.>t'  mgh  ami  hir.'  -  tizb  a 
Priocs  ot  corn  average  -  -  617  a 
Profits  of  agri.  Improvement  -  6L7  e 
ltoi:kwork,  i^lanta  for  -  -  6\6  c 
Saving*'  Banks  ...  6)9  a 
Shaw  un  ntfri.  ohem  bit/-         -  t>21  a 

iflties,  benetit       ...  619  c 

Spiing  1'arl:  larm     .         -         .  621  6 

St.  Pe'ersburgh,  newslnm    -  614  c 

ThtinbrtrgiachrysopF,  tobioom  613  ft 

Tulips,  the  Chellnsroa    -         -  614  ft 

Turnips,  aissaee  In  -  620  a 

Vide^rowln^r  ....  613  ft 

Wasps'  nesto,  xo  take        .          .  «13  ft 

-  filings,  icinedy  for  -  -  614  a 
Weeds,  to^.adioate  .  .  6L*a 
Windmill,  horizin'ft'         -         -  62"  a 


GRAND  DAHLIA  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  FLOWER 
SHOW. 
T>0YAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
-"»  SOCIETY,  under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  The  Fifth  audlastExbibition  for  the  season 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  IS,  lS-iU.  Open  to  all  Exhibitors,  when  4  Gold 
and  -15  Silver  Medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  following  Collec- 
tions :— Miscellaneous  Plants,  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Cut 
Flowers,  and  Fruit.  In  addition  to  which  Benjamin  Hawes, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  offers  a  51,  prize  for  the  best  Collection  of  Miscel- 
laneous Plants  ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  a  Largo 
Silver  Linnaian  Medal,  for  the  best  6  Blooms  of  New  Dahlias 
sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1S4G ;  and  J.  Bdshell,  Esq.,  four 
Prizes  for  Seedling  Dahlias  or"  1S45  and  1S4G.  List  of  Prizes 
and  the  Rul,ss  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from  John  T. 
Neville,  Secretary. — ELeuezer-house,  Peckham. 


THE  GRAND  ANNUAL  DAHLIA  SHOW  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY  will  take  place  in  the 
splendid  gvoiHuJs  of  the  Grecian  Saloon,  City-road,  London, 
':i  Monday;  Stpteinber  14th,  1846.  Prizes  10  in  a  Class. 
Schedules  and  Tickets;  Is.  each,  entitling  the  holders  to  remain 
for  the  whole  of.  the  evening,  may  be  liad  at  the' Gardeners' 
Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand  j  and  the  friends  of  Horticulture  will 
ciae  the  same  Evening.   'Tickets,  5s.  Gd. 

p HICHESTERHORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY.— 
V^  The  Autumn  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  CORN  EX- 
CHANGE, on  Friday,  Sept.  ISth,  when  numerous  Premiums 
are  offered  for  FRUIT,  PLANTS,  and  DAHLIAS,  &c,  with 
Prizes  for  COTTAGERS.  Open  to  the  Public  from  two  till 
half  past  live.  Admission  One  Shilling.  A  Band  of  Music  will 
attend.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary, 
Chichester,  Sept.  12.  Mr.  H.  Silveelock,  Jun. 


KAY  SOCIETY— The  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  during  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
Victoria  Rooms,  Southampton,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  Professor 
•Bell,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Edwin  Lankester,  Secretary. 


DRIED  PLANTS 'FROM  CHINA.— A  few  seta  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Heward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


PINE  PLANTS   of  various  sorts,   perfectly  clean, 
healthy,  and  well  rooted,  maybe  had  on  application  to 
William  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlboro'-road,  Chelsea. 


GLADIOLUS  "REX  RUBRORUM,"  &c. 

FC.  BALL  is  prepared  to  execute  immediate 
•  orders  for  the  above  in  Flowering  Bulbs,  at  10s.  Gd.  each, 
with  one  over  on  every  three  ordered  by  the  Trade,  and  can 
recommend  it  as  the  darkest  and  best  of  its  class.  For  Dr. 
Lindley's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S45 — "  Your  Gla- 
diolus is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  the  darkest  we  have  seen." 

It  was  also  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the  June  show  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  Ne(V  and  desirable  Plants  can  be  strongly 
recommended : — 


s.d. 
G 


Chirita  sinensis 
Pterostigma  grandifiora  2 
Weigelia  rosea  . .  . .  10 
Silene  Schaftie  . .  . .  5 
Pajderia  foetida  . .    2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  IS 

Veronica  salicifolia      ..     2 

,,        Lindleyana   . .    2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  20 

Cuphea  cordata  . .  10 

Lyperiapinnatinda,12in.  2 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  18 

Alonaccelestis    . .        . .    1 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  12 

Bouvardia  fiava  . .     1 

Anemonejaponica        ..  10 
Tropa^oluin  Lobbianum .     1 

Ditto,  per  doz.  . .  12 


5.  d. 

.Tasminum,  sp.  China  . .     3  6 

Platycodon  grandifiortun   2  G 

Statice  monopetala      . .    2  C 

Ditto,  per  doz.            . .  20  0 
Taxodiumsempervirens, 

15  to  18  inches        . .  10  G 

Hydrolea  spino^a         . .    3  0 

Siphocampylus  coccineus  2  G 
Pentstemon  gentianoides 

alba 2  6 

F  uchsia      scaramouche 

(Mellez)         ..         ..3  0 

„    L'esmeralda  (do.)  .    3  0 

,,     Sanspareil  (Youell)    3  G 
Tropa?olum  crenatifolium 

(Veitch)        . .        ..36 

Ditto,  per  doz.           . .  24  0 


Taunton  Nurseries,  Sept.  12. 


TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 
TRUE    HIGHLAND    OR   MOUNTAIN    PINE, 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 
TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,    Norwich,  begs  to 
*J    state  that  he  is  now  selling  young  plants  of  the  above  valu- 
able Timber  Tree  at  the  undermentioned  prices.      The  present 
is  an  excellent  time  to  transplant  allthe  sizes,  except  the  small- 
est, which  have  not  yet  completed  their  growth.  When  planted 
now,    they  furnish  themselves    with   new  roots,  and  are  thus 
firnilv  established  before  the  winter  comes  on. 

Plants  1  to  2  inches        . .  . .        per  1000— 2s.  Gd. 

„         3  to  4    „  ..  ..  „  5    0 

„        4  to  6    „  (transplanted)  „        10    0 

GtoS     „  . .      „        ..  „        15    0 

„        8  to  10  „  ..       „        ..  „        20    0 

„       10  to  12  „  ..      „        ..  „         25    0 

,,  15  ,,  (very  strong)  per  100 — 4    0 

Finest  picked  plants,  lA  to  2  feet        . .-     per  doz — 3    0 
"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  trees  of  such 
value." — I)uhe  of  Newcastle. 
Norwich,  Sept.  12,  1S46. 


DUTCH  HYACINTHS  FOR  FORCING,  Single 
and  Double  at  4s.  per  dozen  •  also  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Tulips,  Irises,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  and  Ranunculus  ;  priced 
Catalogues  of  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  from  Arthur 
Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse.  18,  PaU-mall. 


ROSES. 
V\7ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  published  a 

**     new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  Autumn  of  1846,  and  Spring  of  1S47,  which  they  will  be 
proud  to  furnish  gratis  on  application. 
N.B. — The  Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom. 

Woodlands  Nursery.Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Sept.12. 


THE   FINEST    CARNATIONS.    PICOTEES,  AND 

PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO/s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above' are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  well  r  1 

plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  fur  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : — 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5     0    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do.     ..300 

12     do.         do.         do.        do.  110     0 

25  do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Pinks  ..  14  0 
FINE  CAMELLIAS. 
YOUELL  &  Co.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some varieties,  at  305.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juiiana 
Beallii,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  Bruceana,  Corolina, 
Florida,  Chandlerii,  Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Cnlvtflii, 
Elegans.  Grand  Frederic,  Fimbriata,  Inibricata  alba,  Conl 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ocbroleuca,  Noblissima,  Eors- 
f allii,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  Emelie  Grandifiora ,  King, 
Lefevriana,  Imbricata,  Picturata,  Minuta,  An  emended  or  a. 
rosea,  Kew  Blush,  &c. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above  in  the  finest  condition,  and  are  enabled  to 
offer  very  superior  HYACINTHS  byname,  comprising  double 
and  Single  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yellow,  at  6s.,  9st,  and  12s. 
per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year  Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

4  „  1&. 

5  „  30s. 

6  ,,          1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 
measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across  60s.        ,, 

A  few  fine  specimen  plants  IS  inches' to  2  feet  in  height,  ind 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .        . .    18s.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  ..    30s.        ,, 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  . .        . .    ISs.        ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  ..     12s.         ,, 
12  first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  ' (  Sanspareil " £110 

12  fine  do.  ..         ..     v 0  12    0 

YOUELL  &  CO.  having  a  fine  stock  of  the  follow- 
ing STRAWBERRIES,  beg  to  offer  them  at  3s.  Gd.  per  1    '  :— 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  Myatt's  British  Queen,  Keens'  Seedlvng, 
Carolina,  Myatt's  Pine,  Elt&n,  Rose'oerry,  Black  ditto,  Turner's 
Pine,  Swaiuston's  Seedling,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Coul's  Late  S&D     st, 
Downton,    and  Grove-end  Scarlet.     "Dickson's  P. oval  Pine/' 
15s.  per  100. 
Extra  new  Pansy  Seed,  from  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties, per  packet        . .  . .  . .  . .    2s.  Gd. 

Alstrcemeria  Seed,  from    Mr.   Van  Houtte's  va- 
rieties, per  packet        . .  . .  . .  ..20 

Antirrhinum  Brightii,  lutea,  andvenosa,  p.  packet    1      0 
,,  finest  mixed  12  varieties,  per  packet    1      o 

Steamers  direct  to  Rotterdam  weekly,  and  to  Hull  twice 
a  week,  and  to  London  daily. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  12. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 
Worton  Cottage,  Islcworth. 

GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 
T  OUISVAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery, Ghent, Belgium. 

-*-*  Strong  Plants £1    Is. 

With  one  over  on  every  three  taken  by  the  trade. 
GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 
T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE'S  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium. 
J-J  Very  strong  Bulbs. 

Per  dozen £0  15    0 

25        .  1  10    0 

1UQ         4  10    0 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


J. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 
MYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  : — 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

,,       Mammoth,  very  large   ..        . .        „      30s. 

,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer     „     21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         ..        ..        ,,      21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Sept.  12. 


BEAUTIFUL  ORCHID. 

ABALSTON  has  to  offer  a  few  plants  at  S  guineas 
•  each,  of  GALEANDRA  BOCARII,  blooms  of  which  have 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  pronounces  it  the  true 
variety  of  this  extremely  rare  and  beautiful  plant. 
Peole  Nursery  Dorset, 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

JAMES  KITLEY,  Nurseryman,  Lyncombe  Vale, 
Bath,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
an  immense  Stock  of  FINE  DOUBLE  SEEDLING  HOLLY- 
HOCKS of  every  shade  of  colour,  which  have  all  bloomed,  and 
from  which  every  single  flower  has  been  thrown  out,  and  which 
he  will  send  out  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 
100  plants,  11.  ;  50  ditto,  21s. ;   25  ditto,  12s.  Gd.,  including 

basket  and -packing. 
J.  K.  has  no  objection  to  take  goods  for  half  the  amount 
ordered  by  tradesmen.      N.B.  Seed  of  the   above  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet,  or,  to  Seedsmen,  7s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

Bath.  Sept.  9th,  1S46. 


CHARLES    TURNER   begs   to  offer  the  following 

beautiful  new  PINKS,  viz.  : —    s.  d. 

Bragg's  George  Glenny        7  6  per  pair. 

Kirtland's  Lord  Valentia 5  0        ,, 

Harris's  Dauntless  5  0        „ 

Maher's  Berkshire  Eero 3  6        ,, 

PICOTEES. 

Matthews'  Enchantress,  light  purph?  edge  10  6        „ 

,,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  light  red  edge    7  0        ,, 

Or  one  pair  of  each  for  15s. 

PANSIES. 

Hall's  Rainbow,  extra  fine 5  0  per  plant. 

Turner's  Othello        5  0        „ 

„        Chalvey  Rival 5  0       „ 

„         Optimus 3  6        „ 

Gossett's  Lord  Hardinge 5  0        ,, 

Hooper's  Duke  of  Wellington        ..         ..5  0        ,, 
Strong  plants  of  the  above  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  maybe  had  on  application. 
Pansy  seed  at  2s.  Get.  and  5s.  per  packet. 
Chalvey,  near  Windsor,  Sept.  ir 


GENERAL  PRICE-CURRENT  (Nos.  26  and  27). 

LOUIS     VAN    HOUTTE'S    GENERAL     PRICE- 
CURRENT  (Nos.  26  and  27),  are  to  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application  to  Mr.  George  R.uin,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 


NEVILLE'S  ENCHANTRESS  and  OTLEY'S  Dr.  EDWARDS. 

EDWARD  FREDERICK  FAIRBAIRN  respect- 
fully informs  Amateurs,  he  has  a  few  pairs  of  the  above 
splendid  Pinks  to  dispose  of,  at  5s.  per  pair,  postage  free,  on 
receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on  Clapham.  Catalogues,  con- 
taining some  new  and  scarce  varieties,  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion, inclosing  a  stamp.— Wands  worth-road,  Sept.  12. 


BEAUTIFUL  SEEDLING  PANSY  "BLUE  FRINGE." 

HENRY  MAJOR,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  begs 
to  inform  those  of  his  friends  who  have  already  ordered 
the  above  strikingly  beautiful  Pansy,  that  he  will  commence 
sending  it  out  on  the  21st  of  September.  A  few  plants  still  re- 
main, and  may  be  had  at  6s.  each,  or  six  plants  for  30s..  post 
tree.  Description — white  ground,  deep  blue  eye,  with  a  distinct 
blue  belt,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  round  ail  the 
five  petals ;  good  form,  and  average  size,  quite  a  novelty. 
Very  favourable  opinions  have  been  obtained  upon  it ;  see  Gar-- 
deners'  Chronicle,  May  30,  "  Z.  Y.  X. ;"  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
May  0,  "  H.  M. ;"  Gardeners  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal, 
July  25. 

Also  may  now  be  had  for  40s.,  post  free,  20  fine  show  Pansies,. 
selected  from  the  new  varieties  of  this  spring.  Select  Pansy 
seed,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Twelve  of  H.  M.'s  best  shrubby  Calceolarias  sent  out  for  the- 
first  time  this  spring,  price  30s. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation,  as  they  are  received.  From  un- 
known Correspondents  a  remittance  is  particularly  requested 
with  the  order. 

DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  VENEZUELA.— A  few 
Sets  of  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS,  coUected  in 
Venezuela  and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  by  Mr.  J.  Linden, 
may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Botanical 
Bookseller,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London.  Among  them  are 
many  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  European  Botanists. 


ROSES. 

THOS.  RIVERS  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  his  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  for  184G,  with  a  Supplement,  wiU 
be  ready  in  a  few  days.  It  will,  as  usual,  be  forwarded  to  his 
friends,  and  applications  from  fresh  correspondents,  enclosing 
three  penny  stamps,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  The  Cata- 
logue contains  a  choice  selection  only  from  his  large  collection 
—he  has  been  careful  not  to  crowd  its  pages  with  the  names  of 
varieties  of  secondary  interest.  The  new  varieties  described 
have  been  fuUy  proved  ;  this  has  now  become  necessary,  more 
particularly  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  many  varieties  are 
annually  raised  in  France,  the  flowers  of  which  will  not  open 
when  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  Supplement  contains 
Lists  of  Roses  cultivated  in  6-inch  pots  for  forcing  and  green- 
house culture,  and  Lists  of  choice  Bourbon,  Tea-scented,  and 
China  Roses,  on  18-inch  stems,  for  beds,  lawns,  &c.  &c. 
Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  Sept,  12, 
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POLUAISE 

JDAYIES  having  prove 
•  ing  Horticultural  Buildio 
water  in  every  respect,  being  le= 
safe  in  working  the  apparatus,  h 
the  fitting  up  of  Polmaise  Stoves 
at  little  more  than  half  the  cost 
now  adopts,  the  stove  can  be  pi 
and  the  beat  will  be  equally 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  Sept.  12. 


HEATING. 

d  the  above  mode  of  heat- 
's to  be  far  superior  to  hot 
3S  expense  erecting  and  more 
eis  now  prepared  to  undertake 
in  any  description  of  building, 
of  hot  water.  By  the  plans  he 
iced  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
diffused.— Larkfield   Nursery, 


theTXrgest  BREED  OF  RABBITS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

THE  GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT.— This  siugularly 
large  variety  has  great  width  and  substance  of  loin,  fat- 
tens expeditiously  to  the  extraordinary  weight  of  from  17  to 
20  lbs.,  and  flesh  finer  flavour  than  the  other  species.  A  few 
pairs  to  be  disposed  of  three  to  four  months  old,  18s.  per  pair  ; 
older,  20s.  per  pair. — Apply  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place, 
Great  Yarmouth. 
A  pair  of  Black  Squirrels  to  be  disposed  of,  price  21.  10s. 

VAN   HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  10s.  j  25  varieties,  16s.  ; 
50  varieties, 28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Yav  Hodtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  theplants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Bean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr-. 
Ynn  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
22th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants  :— "  They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  Ke  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Yan  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  far  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Yan  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  lai-ge  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


NEW  GERANIUMS. 
TT7ILLIAM  E.  RENOLE  &  Co.,  beg  to  return 
*  *  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  numerous  customers  for  the 
liberal  orders  received  for  GERANIUMS  during  the  past  sea- 
son, and  respectfully  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  kind  patronage. 
They  have  this  season  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  have  spared  no  expence 
in  procuring  all  the  richest  and  most  valuable  flowers  of  the 
day.  Three  large  houses  have  been  expressly  set  .apart  for 
their  culture,  and  they  have  every  confidence  in  believing  "that 
in  the  autumn  they  will  have  such  a  superior  stock  of  estab- 
lished young  plants  as  will  be  inferior  to  no  other  collection  ia 
the  United  Kingdom. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1845. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s. : — 


SEEDLING   PETUNIAS. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public 
three  seedling  PETUNIAS,  wnich  he  trusts  will  be  found 
not  to  disappoint  the  purchaser.  They  have  been  chosen  out 
of  six  selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and  subjected 
to  Dr.  Lindiey's  inspection,  who  says  of  them,  in  the  Chronicle 
of  August  the  1st,  "  They  are  fine  and  rich  in  the  veining,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  would  make  desirable  additions  to  a  col- 
lection." The  set  7s.  6d.,  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  Ss.  Gd. 
A.  M.  has  also  a  collection  of  nine  very  fine  seedling  AN- 
TIRRHINUMS, selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings ; 
they  are  very  distinct  in  their  colours,  and  remarkably  showy. 
The  set  7s.  Gd.t  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  8s.  Gd.     Also  the 


following  plants  : —  s.  d, 

Achimenes  patens  . .  10  6 

Abutilon  venustum  . .     2  6 

Abelia  rupestris  . .  ..50 

Cuphea  cordata  . .  . .    5  0 

Chirita  sinensis   ..  ..     2  6 

,,       zeylanica..  ..     3  6 

Evolvulus  purpureo  ece- 

ruleo        7  6 


s.d. 

Gesnera  elliptica. .  ..26 
Gloxinia  pallidiflora  . .  2  6 
„  discolor  ..  ..2  6 
iEschynanthus  pulcher. .  10  6 
Pterostigma  graudiflora  2  6 
Torenia  asiatica  . .  . .  5  0 
Ribes  sanguinea  plena. .  5  0 
Weigelia  rosea     . .         . .  10  6 


One  to  every  Three  will  be  given  in  to  the  Trade. 
A  remittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
The  Norwich  Nursery,  Sept.  12. '     


CHOICE  NEAY  PLANTS. 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co.  have  now  for  Sale  the 
following  very  choice   and  beautiful  New  JPlants,    all  of 
which  they  can  confidently  recommend  : —  Price. 

LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  true-  ..  21s. 
LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  var.  Striata  .  21s. 
*  A  figure  of  L.  splendens  is  published  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  by  Sir  William  Hooker, 
part  of  whose  description  is  here  quoted.  L.  P.  and  Co.  beg 
leave  to  say  that  their  plant  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Sir  Wm,  Hooker,  as  the  true  "L.  splendens"  and  that 
there  are  spurious  varieties  of  it. 

"  The  splendid  colour  of  this  plant  is  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  Verbena  Melindres.  Handsome  as  is  the 
var.  Stricta,  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  True  Splendens, 
which  is  oj  afar  more  bushy  character,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  literally  covered  with  its  brilliant  blossoms, 
continuing  a  long  time  in  perfection.  There  is  a  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  too  in  the  foliage,  which  contrast 
admirably  with  the  rich  colour  nf  the  blossoms,  of  which 
there  were  more  than  300  expanded  on  one  plant." 

L.,  P.,  &  Co.,  however,  beg  leave  to  refer  cultivators  to  the 
figure  and  description  alluded  to. 

LESCHENAULTIA  ARCUATA 21s. 

Yery  large  flowers,  canary  colour,  tipped  with  red,  A  figure 
will  appear  in  next  month's  number  of  the  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine."    A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 

CLERODENDRON  SINUATUM 42s. 

A  figure  of  this  plant  is  published  also  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  describing  which  Sir 
"William  Hooker  says — 

"  It  is  one  of  those  plants  to  which  a  drawing  cannot 
do  justice,  and  whose  charm  depends  on  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  entire  plant,  flowering  at  an  early  period,  and 
bearing  dense  many-flowered  heads  from  the  extremity 
of  every  branch ;  and  these  blossoms  too  are  highly 
fragrant  and  of  the  tenderest  and  purest  white.  It  de- 
serve* a  place  in  every  stove-collection." 

CLERODENDRON  YOLUBILE      42s.^ 

A  very  fine  new  climbing  species,  with  large  panicles  0  inches 
long,  of  pure  white  flowers,  very  distinct  from  any  other 
species. 

GARDENIA  STANLEYANA 15s. 

STROPHANTHUS  STANLEY  ANA     ..     ..    42s. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM  NOYA  SPECIES  . .     . .     21s. 
With  fine  large  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  forming  an  extremely 
elegant  Greenhouse  Plant;  a  small  plantof  this  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition  in  May  last,  and  ob- 
tained a  Medal. 

AZALEA  INDICA,  "DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE" 

(a  Seedling  raised  by  Lucombe,  PincCj  &  Co.)  . .  21s. 
This  plant  obtained  a  Seedling  Prize  at  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  in  May,  1845.  It  flowered  again,  and  was 
proved,  in  1846  ;  and  was  allowed  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  a 
firet-rate  flower.  Rich  scarlet,  fine  form,  good  substance, 
large  size. 

CHOROZEMA  PTLOSA 21s. 

FUCHSIA  COltALLINA 10s.  Gd. 

Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 


Maemion. 
Merby  Mona'rch. 
Rosebud. 
Vampire. 
Picta. 


Princess. 

King  of  Saxony. 

Chaplet. 

Aladdin. 

Moonbeam. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  1S45. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  41.  4s.,  with  a  strong  plant  of 
Lyne's  Rosebud  and  Princess  over 


Araeella. 
Marc  Antony. 

MCSTEE. 

Favoueita. 
Margaret. 


Desdemona. 

Isabella. 
Rosy  Circle. 
Sdnset. 
Zenobia. 


Customers  can  be  accommodated  ivitli  any  sorts  separate,  but  if  a 
whole  set  is  not  taken,  a  higher  price  must  necessarily  be  charged. 

FIRST  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — The  Pearl,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Edith,  Lady  Bulkeley,  Miss  Halford,  Prince 
Alfred,  Yesta,  Bertha,  Indispensable,  King  of  the  French,  Op- 
tima, Trafalgar,  Camilla,  Charles  X.,  Gipsy  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Confidence,  Zanzummim,  Cleopatra,  Theresa, 
Imogene,  Leonora,  Redworth,  Sappho,  Apollo,  Meteor,  Pluto, 
Celestial,  Exquisite,  Beauty  of  Salthill,  Black  Dwarf,  Rosetta, 
Selina,  Shield  of  Acbilles,  Sultana  or  Perpetual,  Cock's  Hector, 
King  of  Saxony  (Gaines),  Titus,  Champion,  Mrs.  Jephson, 
Magog,  Juliet,  Queen,  Repeal,  Phason,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornu- 
biensis  (HoAin),  Albion  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice,  White  Per- 
fection, Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Queen  Victoria  (Shep- 
herd), Princeps,  Robustum,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

As  many  of  the  new  sorts  of  Geraniums  will  be  scarce, 
early  orders  are  desired,  to  ensure  a  supply. 

SECOND  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  follow- 
ing list  for  15s.,  or  20  for  20s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — 
iMagicienne,  King  of  the  Belgians  (Gaines),  Duchess  of  Leinster, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  General  Pollock,  Flora, 
Rosalia,  Diomede,  Coronet,  Duke  of  Cornwall  (Lyne),  Sunrise 
(Lyne),  Madeline,  Mulberry,  Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Hebe, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Othello,  Rainbow,  Regulator,  Fascination, 
Guide,  Hybla,  Horatio  Nelson,  Pulchelluin,  Conflagration, 
Symmetry,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Phoebe,  Dido,  Hermione, 
Cordelia,  Oberon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Modesty,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Hamlet,  Constellation,  Fanny,  Cornish  Gem,  Rising  Sun, 
Witch,  Gipsy,  Count  D'Orsay,  Formosum,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
Wonder  of  the  West,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Enchantress,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Glory  of  the  West,  Consort,  Princess  Royal,  Circassian, 
Sylph,  Conservative,  King,  and  Sarah. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS.—  Customer's  Selection  of  6  from  the 
following  list  for  8s. — Eclipse,  General  Tom  Thumb,  FirebaB, 
King,  Firebrand,  Delight, 'Ruby,  Vivid,  Britannia,  Monarch, 
Coronet. 

N.B.  Established  Plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on 
and  after  the  2nd  of  November  next. 

ti0[P  All  orders  above  SI.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth;  or  above  61.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  limes  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool, and  Falmouth. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. — Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All  plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  12. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.  «fce. 
TAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  32,  South  Hanover- 
W  Street,  have  just  received  their  First  Annual  Importation 
of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS  in  excellent  conditio.:-.  They 
have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  th& best  culti- 
vators in  Holland,  and  consist  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  usually  imported. 
Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  which  shall  muet  with, 
immediate  and  most  careful  attention. 

.They  would  also  remind  their  Mends,  that  fur  many  vears 
the  best  specimens  of  Hyacinths,  which  gained  the  Nursery- 
man's Prize:  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  were  im- 
ported by  them. 

J.  D.  &  Sons  will  in  a  short  time  have  completed  their  fuU 
supply  of  NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  now  so  much  in  re- 
quest, and  proved  to  be  so  advantageous  for  laying  down  per- 
manent pasture. 

At  their  Nurseries  at  Inverleith  and  Brough ton-park,  J.  D. 
&  Sons  have  always  a  large  Stock  of  EVERGREENS  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES', 
Seedling  and  Transplanted.  Their  Evergreens  they  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and  the 
Public,  being  persuaded  that  in  point  of  extent  and  quality 
they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom. 
Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurel  Bays,  LaurusSnus,  and  the 
leading  kinds,  being  all  twice  and  three  times  Transplanted; 
the  fine  sorts  first  raised  in  pots  and  then  planted  out,  can  be 
lifted  with  the  ball  entire,  and  transported  with  safety  to  any 
distance;  also,  an  extensive  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  PAN- 
SIES,  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  &c,  to  which  they  regularly  add  such  new  sorts  as 
are  considered  worthy  of  cultivation. 

%,*  Farm  Overseers,  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Hedgers  re- 
commended.— Edinburgh,  September  12. 


GUERNSEY  AND  BELLADONNA  LILIES.— 
Just  arrived,  in  good  condition  for  distant  carriage, 
a  large  importation  of  these  beautiful  Flowering  Bulbs, 
50s.  per  100,  or  8s.  per  dozen,  for  the  Guernsey ;  and  9s. 
per  dozen  for  the  Belladonna.  Also  their  annual  importation 
of  FLOWER  ROOTS  from  Holland,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  hot  summer  are  exceedingly  fine  and  sound.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  on  application  to  War.  Rogeks  and  Son,  Nursery- 
men, Southampton. 


NEW  PINKS. 

S      WALTERS,    Florist,     Hilperton,    Trowbridge, 
a    Wilts,  offers  the  annexed  as  being  superb  Show  Flowers  : 
MRS.  FRY. — Rose  leaf,  pure  white,  purple  lacing,  constant, 
large,  and  exquisite  shape.    Per  pair,  5s. 

MOZART. — Rose  leaf,  pure  white,  rosy-red  lacing,  constant, 
large,  and  superior  shape.     5s. 

Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


GEO.  MILLS  offers  to  the  Public,  by  permission 
of  the  raiser,  Seeds  of  the  BROWSTON  HYBRID  CU- 
CUMBER, a  well  known  excellent  kind.  Its  length  20  to  27 
inches,  black-spined,  and  of  beautiful  shape.  One  of  its  parents, 
"  Champion,"  a  white-spined  variety,  83  to  36  inches  long,  and 
Browston  Hybrid  will  occasionally  bring  a  white-spined  fruit. 
It  is  very  prolific  and  of  excellent  quality.  Three  Seeds  will  be 
sent  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.,  payable  at 
Brentford.— Gunner sbury-park,  Sept.  12th.  1846. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 
TOHN  SALTER,  of  Versailles,  France,  can  furnish 
*J    the  following  new  varieties  (French  and  Belgian),  which 
will  be  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  autumn  : — 

"LA  LEIGEOISE  "  (Haquin).— Hybrid  from  Roseberry,  but 
in  every  respect  far  superior.  The  fruit  is  about  If  inches  long 
by  1J  in  diameter  ;  colour  dark  red  ;  abundant  bearer  and  very 
early,  ripening  in  the  open  air  from  10  to  15  days  before  "  Alice 
Maud,"  or  Keens5  Seedling.  M.  Morren,  the  celebrated  profes- 
sor of  botany  at  Liege,  speaks  of  it  with  unqualified  approba- 
tion, and  recommends  it  as  the  earliest  known.  Price  21. 10s. 
per  hundred. 

"PRINCESSE  ROYALE"  (Pelvilain).— Hybrid  from  Elton 
and  Keens'  Seedling.  The  fruit  is  long  and  very  handsome  ; 
colour  light  rosy-red,  most  abundant  bearer,  early,  and  for 
forcing  one  of  the  best  ever  raised.  The  saleable  stock  is  very 
limited,  the  two  principal  forcers  for  the  Paris  market  having 
already  retained  the  greater  portion.  Plants  2s.  Gd.  each,  or 
12  for  20s. 

"COMTE  DE  PARIS  "  (PeMlain).— Hybrid  also  from  Elton 
and  Keens'  Seedling,  but  totally  different  from  the  preceding. 
The  fruit  is  round,  large,  and  handsome ;  colour  reddish- 
saffron  ;  abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  desirable  late  variety. 
Stock  very  limited.     Plants  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  12  for  20s. 

J.  S.  will  remain  in  England  until  Saturday  the  19th  inst., 
and  all  letters  addressed  to  him  (post  paid)  at  Mr.  W.  D. 
Salter's,  Waterloo-street,  Hammersmi  h,  will  meet  with  due 
attention.  All  orders  above  21. 10s.  will  be  delivered  carriage 
free  to  London.  Remittances,  or  Post-office  orders  payable  at 
Hammersmith,  wiU  be  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 


KENSINGTON  AND  READING  NURSERIES. 
jV,1  ESSR3.  RICHARD  FORREST  aad  Co.  heg 
-L,JL  most  respectfully  to  direct  attention  to  their  extensive 
collection  of  BULBOUS  ROOTS  just  imported  from  Holland, 
which  have  just  arrived  in  excellent  order.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Kensington,  or  £9,  Market- 
place, Reading,  Berkshire,  where  orders  will  meet  every  atten- 
tion, and  carriage  paid  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  between  London  and  Bristol, 

Messrs.  R.  F.  and  Co.,  beg  also  to  direct  attention  to  their 
Forest-tree  Stock  in  both  Establishments,  which  is  particularly 
fine  this  year.  Their  general  Nursery  Stock  is  also  very  fine. 
Camellias  well  set  with  bloom-buds  from  2s.  Gd.  FlowSring 
Plants  of  Statice  macrophyUa,  from  15s.  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  fine  healthy  Plants,  from  2s.  6d.  A  fine  collection  of 
Pinus  and  other  Coniferous  Plants  in  pots. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  3s.  per  d^en. 

RHALL  begs  to  advise  the  early  arrival  of  his 
•  Annual  Importation  of  the  above-named  Bulbs,  at  his 
Foreign  Warehouse,  63,  South  Audlev-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  facing  the  Chapel.  The  DOUBLE  ROMAN  is  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  the  Narcissus,  and  if  planted  immediately, 
will  flower  at  Christmas.  Printed  lists,  with  prices,  names, 
and  description  of  the  flowering  of  Hyacinths,  may  be  had, 
postage  free,  on  application. 


NEW  PINK. 

NORMAN'S  "HENRY  STEERS,"  purple  laced, 
extra  fine  form  ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and  constant, 
5s.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-ofiice  order  on 
"Woolwich. 

Messrs.  Norman  feel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees.  Pinks, 
Tulips,  &c,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
one  stamp. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 


GERANIUMS,   CAMELLIAS,   UIIUY.saN  liiz,. '.■:?!■!.    CINE- 
RARIAS, CARNATIONS.  AND  PIOOTBES. 
TOHN   BELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has 
fJ      a  very  Extensive  and  Healthy  Stock  of  the  above-named 
Plants,  which  he  offers  at  the  following  prices  :  — 
GERANIUMS. 

Good  established  Plants  of  any  of  the  folloninrr  sorts,  at 
20s.  per  dozen  : — Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Claude,  Cieopatra, 
Confidence,  Cynthia,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Dr.  Lindiey's  Ilector, 
Josephus,  Moonbeam,  Modesty,  Nabob,  Phaeon,  Cid,  PLobustnm, 
Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Lady  Howi-.t,  Unique,  &c. 

A  selection  from  any  of  the  following  sorts,  all  new  last 
season,  at  28.  10s.  per  dozen  :— Orion  (Foster's),  Sappho  (Ditto), 
Milo  (Cock's),  Pearl  (Denny's),  Augusta  (Eoyle's),  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Ditto),  Gipsy  Maid  (Ditto),  Lord  Morpeth  (Ditto), 
Hesperias  (Lyne's),  King  of  Saxony  (Ditto),  Cbap'e:  (Ditto), 
Merry  Monarch  (Ditto),  Rosebud  (Ditto),  Princes  ATc  e  (Ditto), 
and  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Strong  cut-down  Plants  now  ready,  in  6-inch  pots,  that  will 
make  fine  specimens  for  exhibition,  of  the  following  good 
varieties,  from  12s.  to  20s.  per  dozen  : — Achilles,  Constellation, 
Conflagration,  Comte  d'Orsay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Dido,  Emma,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Flame,  Nestor, 
Rising  Sun,  Sapphire,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Symmetry,  Sunrise, 
Queen  of  Fairies,  Unit,  &c. 

CINERARIAS. 

Good  established  Plants,  including  Conspicua,  and  several 
of  last  year's  new  sorts,  at  18s.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Large  Show  Plants,  in  8-inch  pots,  including  all  the  newsorts 
sent  out  last  season,  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

Salter's  new  set  of  ten,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
in  6-inch  pots,  25s.  the  set. 

CAMELLIAS. 

Good  strong  Plants  with  flower-buds      . .  £1  10    0  per  doz. 

Next  size  ditto 2    2    0      „ 

Fine  bushy  ditto         3    0    0,, 

Including  the  following  sorts  :— Double  White,  Double  Striped, 
Eclipse,  Fimbriata,  Hume's  Blush,  Chandlerii,  Colrilhi,  Imbri- 
cata  Rubra,  Coronata,  Reticulata,  Leeana  Superb.  Candi- 
dissima,  Althteflora  Florida,  Donklaerii,  King,  Beaiii,  Fraserii, 
Tricolor,  Punctata  Major,  Decora,  Ochroleuca,  and  many  others. 
PICOTEES  AND  CARNATIONS. 

Fine  healthy  well  rooted  Plants  now  ready  at  the  following 
prices,  including  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Cook's  President,  or  Unique,  and  three  fine  yellow 
Picotees : — 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties      ..        ..£2    0    0 
12  ditto         1    0    0 

Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale,  Norwich. 

Seed  Warehouse,  3,  Exchange-street. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OE    HALF-MOON-SIREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  aDpointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agrieulturista 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
JL  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purp,J-«.  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3}d.  to  5Jd.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantile's,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  ot 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes.^  &c,  ot  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Eiphick's,  2!>,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.       V  F°r  Ready  Money  only. 
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H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majestt  tbe  Qoeen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Kino  op  Saxon v 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  following  new  and  rare  Plants  : 


611 


Each— j.  d. 
Calystegia  pubescens  5s.  to  7  6 
Weipelia  rosea  . .  . .  10  6 
Abelia  rupestris  . .  ..50 
Anemone japonica 7s.  Gtf.tolO  6 
Indigofera  decora  . .    7  6 

Hydrolea  spinosa  . .    2  6 

Phlox  Drummondii  alba  .  2  G 
Siphocamphylus  coccinea  2  G 
§tylidium  androsacea  . .  3  6 
Chirita  sinensis   . .         ..26 

—  zeylanica  . .  5  0 
Tetratheca  hirsuta  . .  3  G 
Angelonia  floribunda  . .  2  6 
Tacsonia  mollissima      . .    3  6 

—  manicata  . .  3  6 
Rondeletia  speciosa  . .  3  6 
Clematis  smilaxifolia  ..  7  6 
Epacris  miniata  . .        ..50 


Each— s.  d. 
Epacris  laevigata. .         ..50 

—  elegans  . .  . .  5  0 
Leianthus  nigrescens     ..     16 

—  longiflora  . .  5  0 
Dichorisandra  ovalifolia  10  6 
Achimenes  argyrostigma     2  6 

—  patens  . .  15  0 
Columnea  crassifolia  . .  3  6 
Corokia  buddlioides  ..  10  6 
Boiivardia  flava  . .  . .  2  G 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  2  6 
Gardenia  Sherbournii  . .  5  0 
Garry  a  laurifolia  . .  . .  3  G 
BuelHa  niontana  . .  3  6 
Mussaanda  frondosa       . .    5  0 

—  macrophylla  . .  21  0 

Geranium  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton •  •         . .         ..36 


-*r- imiii.nn      .  .  .  .        o    U  Rill  "  .,  •  •        ti    6 

Foreign  orders  executed,  and  the  Trade  supplied  on  the  usual 
terms.  A  remittance  will  be  expected  with  orders  from  un- 
known  correspondents. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.    1S45. 

~C*     BECK  having  now  sent  out  the    Plants,  secured 

-*-*•    by  pre-payment.    informs    the    Public    the   following 

varieties  only  can  be  had,  well  established  in  4-inch  Pots.     The 

usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Aurora        . .         ..£2201  Bacchus         . .         . .  £1  11     6 

Hebe's  Lip..        ..    Ill    6    Resplendent  ..110 

Competitor  . .     1  11    G\  Gigantic         . .         . .     0  10     6 

For  Prepayment  only.    Post  Office  orders  are  requested  on 

Brentford. 

N.B.  A  few  sets  of  strong  Plants  remain  of  the  seedlings 

Of lbi*. 


Ztjt  torfteiterg*  €i)tmiitU 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WEONSsDAi.SBpt.  16-Roral  South  London    .        .        .        i  ,.„. 
„.  COUNTRY   SHOWS. 

Wmmsdai-,    Sep!.  IS-N„rf,.IIt  and  Norwich  Horticultural. 
Friday,  _  lsi  "erthnhlre  Horticultural. 

t  Chichester  Horticultural. 


Some  causes  were  tried  at  Liverpool  the  other 
day,  winch,  on  many  accounts,  and  especially  be- 
cause their  object  was  one  intimately  connected 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Paper,  deserve  more  than 
a  passim?  notice ;  for  they  involved  facts  and 
opinions  which  may  any  day  concern  everybody 
who  has  a  plantation,  garden,  or  farm. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  Sir  John  Gerard 
Bart.,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  Lancashire,  and  the  possessor  of  large  estate* 
m  that  county.  He  claimed  compensation  of  the 
defendants,  who  are  proprietors  of  certain  alkali 
works,  established  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  exten- 
sive damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  his  tim- 
ber by  the  vapour  proceeding  from  their  chimneys. 
I  he  defendants  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
vapour  as  could  produce  injury  to  trees  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  miles  ;  they  denied  that  any 
injury  had  in  fact  been  done  to  the  timber  except 
by  the  plaintiff's  own  acts,  or  by  game,  rabbits  or 
insects,  or  by  natural  causes  ;  and  they  asserted 
that  it  any  damage  had  been  done  it  was  not  caused 
by  themselves  more  than  by  the  chimneys  of  col- 
lieries copper  works,  and  glass  works,  also  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

»nt  I'  Tdl!uS  t0  Tfer  t0  that  ™dence  which 
went  to  show  that  no  damage  had  been  done,  for  it 
was  proved  by  witness  after  wilness  that  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  timber'  had  been  enormous;  that 
tor  years  past  all  formal  thinning  had  become  need- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  extensive  death  of  the 
trees,  and  two  witnesses,  timber  valuers,  one  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Whalley,  the  nurseryman,  of  Liver- 
pool, gave  evidence  that  the  injury  done  to  the  trees 
amounted  in  value  to  nearly  6000/,  and  that  it  took 
them  four  weeks  to  make  the  valuation. 

Injury  of  the  most  extensive  kind  was  proved 
then  to  have  been  committed.  But  how?  The 
plaintiff  said  by  the  alkali  works  ;  and  he  rested  his 
case  upon  the  fact  that  the  trees  most  exposed  to 
the  works  were  most  injured;  that  they  had  been 

ft"  th/  TVhe  a-lkali  WOrks  were  Put  ™  action" 
that  they  had  continued  to  decline  ever  since  ;  that 
the  destruction  of  the  trees  consisted  in  their  leaves 
being  scorched  or  browned;  that  they  then  be- 
came "stag-headed,"  and  that  there  was  no  appa- 
rent cause  for  this  sudden  change  from  a  state  of 
ngourto  one  of  rap.d  decay,  except  the  presence 
|  noxious  acrid  vapour  in  the  air.  That  such 
vapour  was  discharged  from  the  defendants'  chimney 
nto  the  plaintiffs  park  and  grounds  was  proved  by 
lersons  who  had  watched  it ;  that  it  was  of  a  very 
icnd  nature  was  proved  by  those  whose  eyes  had 
.marted  from  it,  and  who  had  coughed  when  it 
altered  their  lungs,  although  two  miles  off.     That 

taW? S  in"iC-ate   ■hJe  presence  of  rauriatie 
icidgas;  that  muriatic  acid  gas  is  largely  thrown 

ff  by  the  chimneys  of  alkali  works,  and*  that  it  pro" 
luces   noxious  effects   on  plants   similar  to  those 
h.ch   are   observed  in  the  plaintiffs  woods  was 
'so  conclusively  established. 
Many  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  defend- 


ants to  show  that  they  were  not  guilty  would  be 
unworthy  of  notice  if  it  were  not  that  hereafter 
similar  cases  may  arise,  and  ignorant  men  again  be 
put  into  a  witness  box  who  may  have  more  weight 
with  a  jury,  or  may  be  brought  before  a  less  intelli- 
gent judge  than  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell.  One 
opinion  was  that  a  great  storm,  which  took  place 
on  the  6th  January,  1839,  and  did  much  injury  to 
shipping  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  might  have  been 
the  remote  cause.  In  support  of  this,  one  Dick 
was  produced,  who  swore  that  he  was  a  gardener  in 
the  neighbourhood;  that,  in  his  judgment  the  frosty 
wind  of  January  6th  did  all  the  mischief,  and  that 
severe  frost  between  November  and  March  injures 
forest  trees !  It  happened,  however,  that  it  rained 
pouring  all  that  night ;  and  as  for  the  action  of 
frost  during  winter  on  Oaks  and  Ashes,  Mr.  Dick's 
opinion  did  not  weigh  with  the  jury. 

A  more  favourite  ground  was  bad  drainage,  and 
unsuitable  soil.     But  it  was  proved  that  the  greatest 
mischief  was  on  hill  sides  and  on  slopes,  where  no 
water  could  lodge  ;   that  the  least  injury  was  in 
hollows,  where  only  the  drainage  could  be  insuf- 
ficient ;    and   that  there  was    not   anywhere   the 
slightest  sign  of  "  mossiness,"  which  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  disease  in  wet  land.     As  to  the 
soil,  it  was  proved  to  be  good  stiff  loam,  perfectly 
suited  to  the  growth  of  trees.     Nothing  has  more 
surprised  us  than  to  find  men,  called  respectable 
exposing  their  credit  or  their  judgment  to  peril,  by 
such  testimony  as  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants as  to  these  two  points.     We  happen  to 
know  the  country,  and  to  have  seen  these  trees 
and  we  can  say  that  we  never  heard  of  statements 
more  totally  destitute  of  foundation  than  some  of 
those    made   for   the  defence.      In    some    places 
the  trees   are   on  the  slopes    of   rich    meadows, 
in  others  on  the  sides  of  gulleys  or  steep  hollows; 
as  for  the  soil,  much  of  it  is  capital   Wheat  land 
which  would  let  for  SI.  per  Cheshire  acre;    and' 
moreover,  the  whole  question  of  bad  land  or  bad 
drainage  is  settled  by  the  fact  that  uninjured  trees 
in  high  vigour  are  intermingled  with  the  dying,  and 
that  the  latter  were  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  until 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  decay  that  has  lately 
attacked  them,  in  the  manner  already  described 
Of  course  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff. 
But  although  no  possible  doubt  exists  that  the 
mischief  was  caused  by  the  acrid  vapour  proceeding 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  alkali  works,  there  were 
some   curious  circumstances  that  required   expla- 
nation,  independently  of  some  apocryphal  state- 
ments to  which  we  need  not  allude. 

It  vyas  a  great  fact  that  the  injury  was  chiefly 
done  to   Oaks  and  Ashes  and  Larches.     Not  that 
other    trees   escaped ;     on    the    contrary,    Limes 
Beech   Spanish  Chesnuts,  and  Elms  furnished  their 
quota,  but  to  an  inconsiderable    amount.     Hazel 
we  believe  escaped  altogether,  and  Alders,  Syca- 
mores   and  young  Scotch  Fiis  suffered  little,  if  at 
aw.  Old  bcotch  Firs  were,however,  greatly  damaged. 
l  his  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  powers  which 
ditterent  trees  possess  of  resisting  external  poisons, 
the   Oak,  Larch,  and   Ash,  are  the  most  tender 
leaved  of  our  forest-trees  when  the  leaves  are  youn°- 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  they  should  be  molt 
easily  injured   by  muriatic   acid  gas.     The  Syca- 
more, on  the  contrary,  is  naturally  able  to  resist"  the 
sea-spray,  which  has  an  analogous  action  to  that  of 
muriate  acid  gas;  Hazels  and  Beech  are  guarded 
by  their  copious  hairs  ;    Alders  by  their  glutinous 
varnish.     Besides  which,  plants  certainly  have,  like 
animals,  specific  powers  of  resisting  poisons  ;  and 
therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  because  A  and  C 
are  killed  by  x,  that  therefore  B  D  and  E  shall 
also  die.  _  A  dog  is  not  killed  by  dropping  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  perhaps  the  most  subtle  of  all  poisons 
upon  its  skin  ;  a  horse  will  take  a  pint  of  castor-oil 
without  danger  ;  rhubarb  will  not  act  upon  him  at 
all,  though  it  produces  its  usual  effects  on  a  cat  • 
and  opium,  which   so   readily  stupifies   man,  will 
hardly  operate  in  that  way  on  a  dog. 

We  have  before  us  the  result  of '  some  little  ex- 
periments which  prove  this  conclusively.  A  dose 
of  chlorine  which  killed  all  the  foliage  of  Escallonia 
rubra  hardly  touched  a  Cineraria  guarded  by  its 
natural  wool,  and  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
young  tender  expanded  leaves  of  Berberis  aouifo- 
lium  although  the  old  leaves  were  destroyed  !  In 
another  case,  when  a  strong  dose  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  was  thrown  into  a  box  containing  various 
branches  newly  cut  in  the  autumn  from  the  trees 
the  following  was  found  to  be  their  condition  12 

hours  after  the  experiment : 

Scotch  Fir.— Little  affected. 

Larch — Nearly  every  leaf  killed. 

Ash.— Every  leaf  killed. 

2^rJ°Unge^  leav<<only  injured— old  leaves  not. 

Whitethorn,— Youngest  leaves  killed— old,  browned 

at  the  edges  in  various  degrees,  or  not  affected. 
Sycamore.— Some   leaves    quite   uninjured— others 


half  killed — others  quite.     The  leaves  were  only 
affected  where  the   corrosive  vapour  had  been 
condensed  upon  them  in  considerable  quantity. 
Alder.— Old  leaves   safe— younger   leaves  variously 

affected  and  curled. 
Hazel. — Ditto  ditto. 
Elms.— Ditto  ditto. 
Grass.— Variously  but  not  much  affected  — a  good 

deal  quite  green.     Some  quite  brown. 
Another    curious   circumstance    on    which     the 
defendants'  counsel  much  relied  was  the  presence 
of  single  dying  trees  among  others  that  appeared 
uninjured.     For   example,  a   "stag-headed"   Oak 
might  be  found  among  healthy  Oaks,  a  dead  Spanish 
Lhesnut  tree  in  a  wood  near  where  another  escaped, 
and  so  on.      This  was  true ;    and  it  was  argued 
that  such  cases  completely  overset  the  opinion  that 
injury  to  the  trees   was  caused  by  noxious  matter 
brought  to  them  through  the  air  from  a  distance  ; 
for,  said  counsel,  "  if  the  cause  were  referable  to 
vapour,  clumps  of  trees  and  not  isolated  trees  would 
have   been   withered  and   destroyed."     But  these 
cases  admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation 
independently  of  the  fact  that  they  formed  a  great 
exception  to  the  rule,  which  was  that  the  trees  did 
die  in  long  lines  or  large  patches.     There  can  be 
no i  doubt  that  individuals  of  the  same  species  have 
different  vital  powers  ;  that  what  physiologists  call 
idiosyncrasy,   occurs    among    plants    as    w  ill    as 
animals,  and  that  one  individual  is  susceptible   of  a 
dose   of  poison    which  would   be  disregardel   by 
another.     In   all   epidemics    the   weakest   persons 
perish  first  ;  if  vermin  attack  animals  the  unhealthy 
are  first  seized  upon  ;  one  man  is  intoxicated  Oy  a 
glass  of  wine,  another  will  drink  his  bottle :  one 
lady   faints   when  violets    are    presented   to   her, 
another  wears  them  on    her   person;  one  man  is 
killed  by  four  grains  of  opium,  and  another  habi- 
tually indulges  in  nine  ounces  of  laudanum  daily. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  vital  power  of  the  same  species ;  for  there  is 
a  vital   power   which   overrules    all   other    forces, 
whatever_materialists  may  say  to  the  contrary.    And 
so  it  is  with  plants,  which  are  much  like  animals  in 
many  curious  respects,  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  wav  in  which  they  are  influenced  by 
poisons   of  whatever    kind.      This,   then,  is    the 
undoubted  explanation  of  what  would  at  first  appear 
an  inexplicable  mystery.     A  tree  is  naturally  of  a 
weak  constitution  ;  a  stream  of  muriatic  gas  plays 

a    at  h°Ur  °r  tw°  0n  its  leaves> and  it  falls  a  victim. 
Another  near  it,  in  full  vigour,  resists  the  action  so 
far  as  not  immediately  to  die  ;  but  it  is  injured  and 
becomes  unhealthy,  and  when  again  exposed  to  a 
sufficient  dose  is  advanced  another  stage  in  its  down- 
ward road  ;  and  this  action   going  on  at  various 
times,  under  various  circumstances,  will   of  itself 
produce  a  complicated  result.     The  end  of  it,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  destruction  of  all  the  trees  capable 
ot  being  affected  at  all,  and  the  result  in  Sir  John- 
Gerard's  case  must  be  the  total  destruction  of  all 
his  timber,  unless  he  can  put  a  stop  to  the   opera- 
tions of  his  alkaline  enemies.     We  need  not  add 
that  what  has  been  the  fate  of  this  gentleman's 
property   will   be   the    fate    of    everybody's    who 
permits    such    works    to    be    established    in    his 
neighbourhood. 


As  the  season  wears  on  new  facts  slowly  accu- 
mulate, and  add  to  the  puzzles  of  the  Potato 
Question,  without  assisting  in  its  solution.  We 
may  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  diseased  Potatoes  left  in 
the  ground  all  winter  have  produced  as  good,  and 
in  many  cases  a  better  crop,  than  sound  Potatoes 
planted  in  spring.  Of  this  we  have  many  examples. 
A  very  curious  fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
C.  EwiNG.gr.  to  O.  F.  MzYRicK.Esq.,  at  Bodorgan, 
in  Anglesey.      He  had  a  frame  of  forced  Potatoes, 
early  m  the  present  year,  which  were  attacked  by 
disease,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify.      Nevertheless 
the  crop  was  matured,  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed, 
and   "strange  as  it  may  appear,"   we   quote  Mr. 
Ewing's  words,  "every  one  of  them  are  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  as  sound  as  Potatoes  can  be,  even  the 
very  smallest  of  them,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  pre- 
vailing disease  to  be  seen,  and  the  Potatoes  are  now 
beginning  to  shoot,  and  have  showed  no  signs  of  pre- 
mature growth.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  forced 
Potatoes  should  have  kept  all  these  months  after 
being  attacked  early  in  their  growth  by  the  disease. 
As  for  myself  I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for  the 
singularity  further  than  supposing  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plant  has  been  regenerated  by  an  early 
habit  of  growth." 

A  second  peculiarity  is  the  indestructibility  of 
the  old  set.  We  have  ourselves  found,  in  heavy 
land,  that  certain  of  the  old  sets  of  last  year,  the 
tops  of  which  are  blighted,  remain  perfectly  sound, 
and  are  changed  to  a  firm  waxy  mass.  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  has  remarked  the  same  thing  in  Cornwall. 
In  a  field  of  5|  acres,  belonging  to  a  friend,  from 
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10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  sets  planted  have  not  de- 
cayed at  all ;  and  were  fresh  sound  Potatoes  when 
taken  up.  Some  of  them  were  whole  and  some 
cut  and  the  living  plants  were  still  attached  to 
them.  In  this  instance  the  disease  would  appear 
not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  set,  and  an  infer- 
ence might  be  drawn  that  the  evil  must  be  traced 
to  some"  other  source.  But  these  old  sets,  appa- 
rently so  sound  to  the  eye,  in  about  ten  days 
decayed  entirely,  and  in  a  very  unusual  way. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  fungus.  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  examined  them  with  a  strong  microscope, 
and  could  not  see  a  trace  ot  mould ;  but  the 
substance  of  the  Potato  seemed  to  have  melted  into 
a  viscous  black  fluid  like  treacle.  The  outer  skin 
still  showed  organisation,  in  the  shape  of  grains  or 
sand,  but  the  pulp  was  quite  disorganised.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  Potatoes  thus  appa- 
rently sound,  nevertheless  possess  some  peculiar 
property  which  prevents  their  keeping,  and  may  be 
communicable  to  their  offspring. 

A  still  more  curious  fact  of  the  same  nature  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice  by  F.  J.  Graham, 
Esq.,  of  Cranford.  This  gentleman  furnished  us 
with  some  Potato  plants  raised  in  a  vinery  last 
December,  and  placed  in  the  spring  in  a  partially 
shaded  bonier,  where  they  have  remained  ever 
since,  without  being  turned  out  of  their  pots. 
Their  tops  were  blotched  by  the  1st  of  August  j 
nevertheless,  we  found  the  old  sets,  whole  Po- 
tatoes, still  attached  to  them,  not  only  perfectly 
sound,  but  containing  a  considerable  quantity  ot 
starch.  These  sets  have  not  run  into  decay  like 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's,  but  are  still  quite  sound 
and  safe.  Was  the  starch  deposited  for  a  second 
rime  in  the  cells  of  these  Potatoes?  or  had  it  never 
heen  consumed? 

Mr.  Graham  has  also  enabled  us  to  strike  out 
of  our  list  one  of  the  supposed  facts  given  at  p.  548. 


leuv  de  tous  les  cosmetiques  est  une  vie  sobre  et  regu- 
liere  ;  il  conserve  la  sante,  et  la  fraicheur  qui  en  est 
l'expression."  We  now  call  it  the  Deadly  Nightshade, 
but  the  Germans  term  it  Wolf  s. cherry  and  Devifs- 
berry,  and  thereby  point  out  how  much  it  is  to  be 
shunned. 

These  names  reveal  its  nature.  It  is  a  fatal  poison 
in  every  part — berries,  leaves,  stem,  and  root ;  and  the 
first  are  a  fruitful  source  of  fatal  accidents.  Haifa 
berry  is  said  to  have  caused  death.  Hence  the  fruit 
has  been  occasionally  used  as  an  intentional  poison.  The 
old  chroniclers  tell  of  a  legion  of  Danes  having  been 
feasted  by  the  Scotch,  who  finished  them  off  by  a  mess 
of  Dwale,  from  which  they  never  woke  ;  a  German  case 
is  recorded  of  death  having  been  caused  by  crushing 
the  berries  in  wine,  and  an  old  woman  is  said  to  have 
killed  a  person  by  a  potion  prepared  by  boiling  the 
flower-buds  in  water. 

Accident,  however,  is  more  commonly  the  cause  ot 
injurv  from  these  berries.  They  are  gathered  in  wild 
places  by  ignorant  people,  who  think  no  ill  of  a  fruit  so 
fair.  A  French  writer  mentions  an  instance  of  150 
soldiers  having  been  poisoned  near  Dresden  ;  and  less 
extensive  instances  occur  frequently,  of  which  we  have 
at  this  time  an  example,  in  the  case  of  a  man  now  lying 
in  prison  to  take  his  trial  for  poisoning,  persons  in 
London  by  selling  the  berries  for  tarts. 


as  would  prevent  such  fatal  consequences  as  these  !  A 
very  little  instruction  would  render  such  instances 
impossible. — R.  E. 


Wc   had    assumed,    as   an 


invariable    rule,    that 


blighted  Potato  stems  are  attacked  by  a  brown 
decay  below  ground,  long  before  any  disease  ap- 
pears in  tne'leaves.  And  our  observations  had 
Jailed  to  produce  any  instance  to  the  contrary.  We 
must,  however,  now  modify  that  statement;  for 
Mr.  Graham's  Potatoes,  above  alluded  to,  with 
sound  starchy  old  sets,  although  blighted,  pre- 
sented no  sign  of  the  brown  underground  spotting. 
We  had  proposed  to  add  some  remarks  upon  the 
supposed  effect  of  the  smoke  of  copper  furnaces  in 
averting  the  disease.  But  although,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  correspondents,  we  already  possess 
some  positive  information  upon  this  point,  we  preier 
delaying  its  communication  for  a  week  or  two. 


•    FAMILIAR    BOTANY. 
THE  deadly  nightshade. 
"  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  V 

In  ruined  and  desolate  places,  in  the  skirts  of  woods, 
among  the  offal  of  a  garden,  there  grows  a  "  wicked 
weed"  which  our  ancestors  called  Dwale.  Its  very 
name  is  portentous  of  misery  and  woe.  Unlike  some 
of  those  plants  which  conceal  their  venom  under  a  fair 
aspect,  or  disguise  it  by  a  fragrant  odour,  this  is  fetid 
in  its  leaves,"and  repulsive  in  its  flowers,  which  are 
dull  pale  chocolate  coloured  bells  with  a  lurid  yellow 
bottom.  There  is  not  a  point  of  beauty  about  the  thing 
till  it  bear3  its  fruit,  but  then  it  becomes  only  too 
attractive.  No  cattle  will  touch  it ;  not^  a  fly  or  grub 
rinds  a  resting  place  or  a  pasture  among  its  leaves,  and 
it  may  even  be  said  to  be  shunned  by  its  own  species, 
for  it  usually  grows  year  after  year  singly,  in  the  same 
place,  without  a  companion  near  it. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  thick  tap,  deeply ^ plunged 
in  the  earth.     Its  stems  grow  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  produce  from  their  forks  the  solitary  nodding 
blossoms.     The  leaves  are  dull  green,  and  pretty  con- 
stantly in  pairs  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  as  if  they  had 
been    half    torn   from    their  sockets,    and    misplaced 
in   the   setting.       They    are    unequal    in   size,    have 
a  soft  almost  greasy .  feel,   and  are   in   form   not  un- 
like   an    egg    cut    through   lengthwise,    but   sharper. 
In    each    of   the    bell-shaped   flowers   are   5   stamens 
adheriug  to  the  sides,  and  a  roundish  2-celled  ovary, 
with    one    style,   many  ovules,   and   a    kiduey-shaped 
hairy  stigma,  with  a  pair  of  blubber  lips.  The  border  of 
the  corolla  is  regularly  cut  into  5  divisions.    As  soon  as 
the  flower  drops  off,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  green  ball, 
filled  with  small  seeds  ;  this  as  it  swells  becomes  dis- 
tended with  deep  purple  juice,  till  at  last  it  grows  into 
a  fruit,  succulent,   sweetish  to  the  taste,  tempting  to 
the  eyi',  and  not  unlike  a  black  Cherry. 

In  Lathi  it  is  called  Belladonna,  a  word  signifying 
fair  lady,  and  first  applied  by  the  Italians.  The  learned 
Bodams  a  Stapel  says  it  obtained  this  name,  because 
people  took  ivpotton  prepared  from  it  in  order  to  pro- 
cure pleasant  dreams,  of  which  handsome  women  inva- 
riably formed  a  part.  But  its  true  history  is  that  a  cos- 
metic was  once  prepared  from  it.  Distilled  Dwale- 
watcr  was  said  to  remove  freckles,  and  to  render  the 
complexion  fair  and  white.  But  it  has  long  been  for- 
gotten, the  gentle  sex  having  discovered  that  "  le  meil- 


Of  these  cases  phrenzy  is  a  symptom  ;  persons  eat- 
in"  them  become  maniacs  in  a  few  hours;  and  this 
quality  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plant ;  for  when 
Shakspere  called  the  Deadly  Nightshade  the  "  insane 
root"  he  only  expressed  poetically  its  well  known  pro- 
perties. "  Even  the  dried  root  produces  insanity,"  are 
the  very  words  of  Haller.  Hence  the  names  of  the 
old  herbalists,  who  called  it  the  mortiferous,  somniferous, 
or  furious  Solanum. 

It  is  however,  certain  that  some  constitutions  are 
able  to  resist  this  poison  much  better  than  others.  It 
seems  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  effect  at  all  is 
produced  by  small  quantities  upon  some  people.  Haller 
lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  three  or  four  may  be  eaten 
without  danger  ;  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  seen  a 
larger  number  swallowed  with  impunity  by  a  medical 
student  of  Cologne,  named  Simon.  A  Danish  gardener 
once  employed  near  London,  is  said  to  have  habitually 
swallowed  a  berry  when  annoyed  by  the  impertinencies 
of  his  companions  ;  and  a  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tian of  a  French  lad  who  ate  a  pound  of  the  berries  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  and  nevertheless  recovered,  although 
he  was  not  subjected  to  medical  treatment  till  the  next 
mornin".  These  facts  give  some  colour  to  the  assertion 
of  the  man  now  awaiting  his  trial,  that  he  did  not  know 
the  berries  to  be  poisonous,  because  he  had  eaten  them 

himself. 

But  how  deplorable  it  is  that  the  population  ot  a  city 
like  London  should  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  these  berries  when  offered  for  sale.  We  hear  of 
no  policeman  stopping  Hillard's  trade  ;  indeed,  it  was 
at  first  supposed  that  they  were  Sloes  that  he  was 
selling  ;  even  the  reporters  in  the  police-courts  seem  to 
have  Known  no  better.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  as 
much  botany  were  introduced  into  our  national  schools 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THE  NUTRITIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  POTATO. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hznslow. 
(Concluded  from  p.  549.) 

According  to  Prof.  Johnston,  1J  lbs.  bread  contain 
18  oz.  starch  and  3  oz.  gluten.  If  we  consider  the  re- 
maining 7  oz.  to  be  water,  we  shall  be  far  within  his 
own  estimate  in  his  larger  work,  where  he  states  bread 
may  contain  as  much  as  46  per  cent,  of  water.  In  our 
case  we  are  not  now  allowing  for  more  than  25  percent. 
Now  it  would  require  2  lbs.  14  oz.  bread  to  supply  5  oz. 
gluten  ;  but  this  quantity  woidd  also  supply  30  oz. 
starch,  which  would  yield  13  oz.  carbon  ;  that  is  to  say 
5  oz.  more  carbon  than  we  are  now  supposing  to  be 
daily  necessary  for  respiration.  This  superfluous  5  oz. 
starch,  together  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the 
other  8  oz.,  would  furnish  the  whole  of  the  superfluous 
elementary  matter  (exclusive  of  that  in  the  water),  which 
will  have  been  introduced,  beyond  the  quantity  that  was 
needful.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  calculate  for  the 
other  two  substances  (Potatoes  and  raw  meat)  named 
in  the  Table.  I  may  observe  that  there  is  no  super- 
fluous nitrogen  where  bread  alone,  or  Potatoes  alone 
may  be  the  diet  established  on  these  principles  ;  and| 
that  there  is  no  superfluous  carbon  where  meat  alone  i: 
employed.  In  order  to  avoid  any  superfluity  of  both 
carbon  and  nitrogeD,  we  might  make  our  estimate  for  i 
diet  which  shall  consist  partly  of  animal  and  partly  o: 
vegetable  substances  ;  or  else  entirely  of  animal  matter, 
by  admitting  fat  or  oil  (which  contain  no  nitrogen)  tc 
replace  the  starch  or  other  vegetable  materials  in  such 
estimate.  In  the  lower  compartment  of  Table  C. 
have  given  a  calculation  of  this  sort  for  bread  anc 
meat  together.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  e 
superfluity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
these  elements  are  here  liberated  in  the  proportion  ir 
which  they  combine  to  form  water.  Since  milk  may 
contain  a 'superfluity  of  nitrogen  in  comparison  with 
the  carbon  (in  the  same  way  as  we  find  to  be  the  case 
in  lean  meat),  a  combination  between  milk  and  starcl 
might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  no  excess  of  either 
Such  a  combination  may  be  made  with  about  8  oz 
starch  and  3  quarts  of  milk,  and  consequently  a  verj 
nutritious  and  economical  diet  would  be  the  result. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the  genera 
bearing  of  those  principles  upon  which  chemists  founc 
then-  calculations,  when  estimating  the  nutritive  pro 
perties  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  I  hav. 
also  given  you  examples,  in  the  case  of  the  Potato,  anc 
two  or  three  other  substances,  which,  I  hope,  will  h 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the  great  importance 
of  such  calculations  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  phy 
sidlogists  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  thosi 
sciences  than  I  have  any  pretensions  to  be.  It  must 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  calculations  ma; 
be  worse  than  useless  when  they  are  considered  all-sut 
ficient  guides  to  our  judgment  in  the  choice  of  food 
They  may  be  extremely  valuable  in  pointing  out  to  u 
the  relative  properties  of  different  descriptions  of  fooc 
which  have  already  been  acknowledged  sufficient!; 
grateful  to  the  taste,  and  approved  for  the  nourishmen 
they  have  been  known  to  afford.  They  may  also  serv* 
to  show  us  how  extremely  cautious  we  ought  to  be  ii 
maintaining  a  good  quality  in  the  various  articles  ad 
roitted  in  the  dietaries  of  our  workhouses  and  prison; 
Otherwise,  we  may  inadvertently  be  guilty  of  extreni 
injustice  to  the  unhappy  persons  subjected  to  thos 
trials  which  the  discipline  of  such  places  makes  i 
necessary  they  should  submit  to  there.  Different  va 
rieties  of  Wheat,  of  Potato,  or  other  food  admitted  int 
those  dietaries,  may  vary  very  considerably  in  the  relativ 
proportions  between  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  they  are  cal 
culated  to  supply.  There  are  certain  varieties  of  Whea 
which  are  expressly  cultivated  for  their  starch  alone,  o: 
account  of  the  superabundance  of  that  ingredient  com 
pared  with  the  gluten.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Potato 
The  very  general  dislike  which  our  poor  manifest  t 
the  use  of  Rice,  may  have  arisen  from  the  practical  ei 
perience  they  have  obtained  how  little  gluten  it  cor 
tains  in  comparison  with  good  Wheat  flour.  Now, 
have  no  wish  to  join  in  any  outcry  against  the  poo 
\laws,  much  less  to  lay  upon  them  any  consequence 
'  which  may  have  resulted  from  their  mal-administratior 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  chief  condition 
under  which  public  relief  should  be  administered  t 
paupers,  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  complain  wit 
justice  that  the  food  allowed  him  in  the  workhouse  wa 
inaiiffimonf  in  amipnso  the  nvavinps  of  nature.     I  at 


insufficient  to  appease  the  cravings  of  nature, 
no  judge  whether  the  dietaries  with  which  our  unior 
are  furnished,  by  an  authority  from  which  the  gua: 
dians  cannot  appeal,  are  always  calculated  for  securin 
the  object  which  they  do.  Certainly,  I  know  that  able 
bodied  men  constantly  complain  that  they  lose  the. 
strength,  and  feel  continued  craving  whilst  they  are  i 
the  workhouse.  May  not  such  complaints  be  sometime 
(at  least)  owing  to  the  very  causes  to  which  I  have  r. 
ferred  ?  Where  a  dietary  has  been  calculated  for  som 
thing  very  like  a  minimum  supply  necessary  for  securii ; 
a  sufficiency  of  the  two  elements  essential  to  respiratic . 
and  nutrition,  very  slight  differences  in  the  quality  •> 
the  food  provided  may  so  far  alter  the  relations  betwet 
the  nitrogen  and  carbon  as  to  subject  ^theable-bodie 
inmates  (in  particular)  to  that  constant  craving  of  whic 
they  complain  so  commonly,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
are  speaking  th»  truth.     The  necessary  restraints 
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which  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  are  subjected,  will 
Generally  be  found  quite  sufficient  check  against  their 
having  frequent  recourse  to  it,  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute destitutiou.  Surely  the  utmost  caution  should  be 
taken  against  making  it  a  place  of  positive  punishment, 
rather  thau  a  necessarily  disagreeable  retreat  from 
selfish  oppression,  or  a  necessarily  unpleasant  asylum 
against  positive  want. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Healing. — While  I  congratulate  Mr.  Her- 
bert in  finding  that  the  principles  of  Polmaise  are  avail- 
able in  practice,  I  cannot  allow  him,  however  uninten- 
tionally, to  mislead  your  readers,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
combining  Polmaise  with  any  other  plans  of  heating, 
such  as  boilers  or  flues.  The  Air-king  is  fully  able  in 
his  own  person  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  guard  even  the  tenderest  of  them  from  the  Ice- 
king,  and  his  rule  in  the  gardening  world  will  extend 
from  the  Orchidaceous  house  and  Pine  stove  to  the 
simple,  cool  greenhouse.  I  hope  your  correspondent 
will  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  of  all  the  company  in 
which  I  shall  least  wish  to  see  Polmaise,  it  is  side  by 
side  with  the  smoke  flue,  and  I  beg  your  readers  to 
pause  hefore  they  attempt  any  combination  of  the  kind. 
Let  the  past  experience  in  smoke  flues  be  sufficient ; 
they  might  have  been  combined  with  the  hot-water  sys- 
tem, but  its  patrons  knew  and  avoided  the  evils  ;  let  the 
admirers  of  Polmaise  be  equally  wise.  They  are  quite  as 
unsightly  as  Mr.  Murray's  wet  blanket  ;  and  if  the 
Polmaise  stove  is  properly  constructed  aud  managed, 
far  more  useless.  Mr.  Herbert  states,  that  the  heat 
that  issues  from  his  air-chamber  is  inconsiderable,  while 
his  flue  is  quite  hot  ;  in  my  arrangement,  the  air  is 
quite  hot,  84°,  90",  96°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  chimney  is 
nearly  cold,  the  iron  damper  not  being  in  any  way  un- 
pleasantly hot  to  the  hand  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  if  Sylvester's  doors  are  employed  for  the 
fire  and  ash-pit,  if  any  quantity  of  heat  worth  consider- 
ing is  lost  up  the  chimney,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  opera- 
tor, who,  by  allowing  more  air  to  pass  than  is  requisite 
to  supply  oxygen  for  the  consumption  of  the  fuel,  causes 
a  needless  waste.  Chimneys  and  flues  become  heated 
far  less  by  the  products  of  combustion  than  by  the 
quantity  of  hot-air  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  them 
altogether  undecomposed,  and  therefore  unnecessary  ; 
and  the  true  mode  of  economising  fuel  is  by  permitting 
only  so  much  air  to  pass  to  it  as  is  requisite  for  its 
gradual  combustion,  and  this  (thanks  to  Mr.  Sylvester) 
we  can  now  accomplish.  I  also  think  that  iron  forms 
a  better  top  to  the  stove  than  a  brick  areh,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  being  a  better  conductor,  it  absorbs 
the  heat  more  rapidly  from  the  ignited  fuel,  imparting 
it  to  the  air  that  blows  over  its  upper  surface,  while  the 
sides  of  the  furnace  being  formed  of  9-inch  brick  work 
a  sufficient  store  of  heat  is  absorbed  to  retain  a  high 
temperature  long  after  the  fire  is  extinguished.  I  should 
not  approve  of  iron  alone,  that  would  be  too  good  a  con- 
ductor; the  heat  would  be  subject  to  sudden  variations, 
unless  great  care  was  observed  to  maintain  an  even 
fire,  and  there  are  other  objections  ;  but  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  brick  and  iron  best  fitted  for  the  work  must 
be  determined  by  experiment,  and  doubtless,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  adapt  the  proportions  according 
as  the  heat  is  required  for  a  forcing  house  or  conserva- 
tory. Your  correspondent  must  be  in  error  respecting 
the  size  of  my  tank  ;  it  is  5  feet  long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
with  a  division  ;  surely  as  evaporation  takes  place  only 
from  the  surface,  this  is  sufficient— my  streaming  win- 
dows seem  to  prove  it  so.  Lastly,  as  to  the  hot  chamber 
being  without  the  house,  and  "losing  half  the  heat  it 
could  supply,"  the  apparatus  at  Nuffield  loses  no  heat 
except  that  which  radiafes  from  the  furnace  doors,  and 
the  work  surrounding  them  ;  the  stove  is  otherwise  so 
insulated  that  all  the  heat  it  gives  off  is  carried  by  the 
currents  into  the  house.  I  shall  he  extremely  glad  to 
see  improvements  upon  my  own  plan  ;  I  do  not  doubt 
that  ihey  will  shortly  be  effected,  but  I  must  express 
an  opinion,  that  Mr.  Herbert's  is  not  an  improvement ; 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  such  opinion,  and  I  espe- 
cially call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact,  that 
as  far  as  the  principles  of  Polmaise  have  been  carried 

out  in  his  apparatus,  they  have  proved  successful. D. 

B.  Meek,  Helmsdale  House. 

The  Camberwell  Beauty. — I  took  a  fine  specimen  of 
Papilio  Antiopa,  or  Camberwell  Beauty,  this  week,  so 
intent  upon  discussing  the  remains  of  a  Peach  lying  on 
the  ground,  that  I  threw  a  piece  of  muslin  over  and 

secured  it. — A.   B.,  Lealherhead,   Sept.  7. 1   was 

about  to  send  a  notice  of  my  having  captured  a  speci- 
men of  Vanessa  Antiopa  (the  Camberwell  Beauty)  in 
my  garden  last  Saturday,  Sept.  5  ;  when  I  find  in  the 
Bury  Post  to-day  an  account  of  two  having  been  taken 
at  Stowmarket  Vicarage,  and  one  by  Dr.  Probart,  at 
Bury.  I  have  also  heard  of  another  having  been  seen 
at  Semer,  three  miles  from  hence,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  As  a  period  of  40  years  has  sometimes  elapsed 
without  any  specimens  of  this  butterfly  having  occurred 
in  England  this  notice  will  be  interesting  to  entomo- 
logists. The  periodic  appearances  of  certain  insects  in 
peculiar  abundance  are  difficult  to  account  for,  and 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  eggs  have  lain  dormant, 
as  some  have  suggested,  until  their  hatching  has  been 
favoured  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  season  ;  but  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
sent, our  visitors  have  migrated.  Dense  clouds  of  but- 
terflies have  often  been  witnessed  in  the  act  of  migrat- 
ing, and  I  have  seen  a  memorandum  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  which  stated  that  vast  numbers 


of  this  very  V.  antiopa  had  many  years  back  been  ob- 
served dead  upon  the  shores  of  Suffolk.  These  had 
very  probably  perished  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the 

German    Ocean J.    S.   Hensloui,    Hiteham,   Suffolk. 

[The  llev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Gosfield,  Essex,  has  also 
captured  one  specimen,  and  heard  of  another.] 

The  Humillonian  System  of  Pine  Growing. — Mr. 
Stothard  (p.  597)  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  in  a  Pine 
plant,  having  four  or  more  suckers  attached,  the  latter 
are  so  many  distinct  plants.  Now  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  every  branch  in  all  plants  attached  to  the 
parent  stem  is  a  distinct  plant.  Mr.  S.  has,  however, 
a  mistaken  notion  of  my  system.  I  can  prove  that  I 
will  cut  4  fruit  in  1846;  3  fruit  in  1847  ;  #4  fruit  in 
1848,  and  all  from  one  plant;  and  which  shall  occupy 
no  more  room  than  is  generally  allowed  for  a  maiden 
plant.  But  to  clear  up  the  point,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  call  in  question  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ellis,  lately 
come  to  be  gardener  at  Ultra  Cottage,  Eccles,  who 
accidentally  called  this  morning  to  look  through  the 
hothouses.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me  ;  but  told  me  he 
knew  Mr.  Stothard  perfectly  well ;  and  he  appeared  to 
take  much  interest  in  investigating  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Mr.  E.  counted  the  old  stools,  which  proved 
to  be  62  in  a  bed  24  feet  in  length,  by  7  ft.  4  ins.  in 
width.  On  each  plant  are  from  two  to  four  suckers, 
say  three  on  an  average  ;  now  if  62  be  multiplied  by  3, 
the  product  will  be  186  ;  therefore,  supposing  Mr.  Sto- 
thard's  calculations  to  be  correct,  i.e.  that  every  sucker 
is  a  perfect  plant,  then  I  have  186  Pine  plants  growing 
in  about  170  superficial  feet.  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  the  suckers  when 
fruited,  I  contend  that  both  sucker  and  fruit  may  be 
perfected  in  summer  in  about  seven  monthe.  I  may 
further  state,  that  I  have  several  plants  from  which  I 
shall  cut  four  fruit  during  the  ensuing  twelvemonths. 
One  plant  has  ripened  a  fruit  this  year,  a  second  is  half 
swelled,  a  third  and  fourth  are  also  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  and  which  are  now  on  the  plant.  The  four 
fruit  will  not  weigh  less  than  16  or  17  lbs.  I  may  also 
perhaps  mention  another  plaut  of  the  same  sort  (black 
Jamaica)  from  which  I  cut  a  fruit  in  February  (this 
year),  a  second  early  in  August ;  a  third  is  now  ripe, 
and  a  fourth  sucker  is  making  rapid  progress.  — 
J.  Hamilton,  Thornfield. 

Thunbergia  chrysops. — I  have  been  endeavouring  all 
this  summer  to  persuade  a  plant  of  the  Thunbergia 
chrysops  to  flower,  but  I  cannot  succeed.  I  have  re- 
sorted to  all  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting  this  object, 
but  in  vain.  1  have  tried  bottom  heat,  confining  the 
roots,  stopping  the  shoots,  &c,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
have  plenty  of  leaves  on  the  plant 

Luxuriit  foliorum  exuberat  umbra 
but  I  never  have  had  a  blossom,  and  I  fear  the  season 
will  go  out  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  of  my  hopes. 
Will  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
in  such  a  case,  and  whether  this  infecundity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  unskilful  treatment  on  my  part,  or  to  an 
obstinacy  of  character  on  the  part  of  this  truly  beautiful 
species  of  plants  ? —  Derrvent.  [Some  practical  in- 
formation as  to  this  plant  is  much  wanted.  It  is  a 
charming  species,  but  one  which  few  succeed  in  making 
flower  abundantly.]  ->■.   . 

Vine  Growing  (see  p.  597). — Watering  the  roots  in 
an  outside  border,  where  fermenting  material  is  em- 
ployed, would  be  the  last  thing  I  should  think  of  doing, 
more  especially  if  the  border  has  been  properly  made. 
After  top-dressing  in  autumn  the  border  will  very  soon 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  than  is  required 
to  perfect  the  wood  and  fruit.  When  the  fermenting 
material  is  applied  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  start- 
ing of  the  Vines  (which  it  ought  to  be,  to  put  the  roots 
in  motion),  the  border,  I  presume,  is  surcharged  with 
moisture,  which  willbe  sufficient  duringtheforcingseason. 
When  the  fruit  has  changed  colour,  remove  the  ferment- 
ing material  by  degrees ;  but  should  the  season  prove  dry 
or  hot,  leave  an  inch  or  two  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten 
dung,  to  prevent  too  excessive  evaporation.  By  the 
heat  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  roots,  having 
been  stimulated  to  give  a  generous  support  to  the  top 
in  time  of  need,  as  well  as  induced  to  keep  near  the 
surface,  will,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun  and 
dews  during  those  three  months,  have  become  perfectly 
ripened  ;  at  the  same  time  the  wood  will  have  become 
consolidated,  and  at  pruning  time  the  canes  will  resem- 
ble, when  cut,  the  appearance  of  a  Hazel-shoot  of  two 
years'  growth.  Top-dress  in  October  or  November  ; 
proceed  as  before,  and  despair  not. — James  Roberts, 
Baby  Castle. 

A  safe  and  effectual  way  of  taking  Wasps'  nests. — 
Tie  a  penny  squib  to  a  stick,  or  put  the  squib  into  a 
piece  of  an  old  gun-barrel,  about  6  inches  long,  fastened 
to  a  stick  or  handle  ;  the  squibs  are  about  5  inches 
long,  and  the  gun-barrel  may  be  left  open  from  4  to  5 
inches,  for  receiving  the  squib,  to  be  fastened  in  with  a 
bit  of  stick,  or  something  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill. 
As  soon  as  the  squib  is  ignited,  and  forced  into  the  hole 
of  the  nest,  stop  the  hole  up  with  your  foot  or  a  tuft  of 
Grass,  or  both  ;  the  wasps  will  be  instantly  suffocated, 
but  gradually  recover  in  the  open  air.  In  the  mean 
time,  take  two  or  three  spade  grafts  round  the  hole, 
and  on  reaching  the  nest  it  may  be  removed  with  the 
naked  hands,  aud  put  into  a  bag  of  coarse  linen  and 
drowned,  and  the  grubs,  &c,  are  very  acceptable  in  the 
poultry-yard,  particularly  for  young  turkeys  ;  then  in- 
sert a  bottle  and  funnel  in  the  hole,  leave  it  for  24 
hours,  and  take  it  up  at  night,  when  the  wasps  are  prin- 
cipally at  home,  and  you  will  capture  about  400  or  500 
wasps.  Bait  the  bottle  with  a  small  bit  of  the  comb. 
This  is  supposing  the  nest  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 


man's  head,  and  the  nest  taken  in  the  day-time.    I  pre- 
fer taking  them  in  the  day-time,  and  in  seeing  some 
dozens  of  nests  so  taken,  I  do  not  recollect  any  person 
having  been  stung  ;  but  care  must  be  taker  to  avoid 
noise  and  bustle.     In  the  year  1845  about  112  nests 
were  taken  within  the  range  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 
of  my  garden,  for  which  I  allowed  2d.  for  each  nest. 
When  the  nests  are  taken  in  the  dark,  or  by  candle- 
light, there  are  fewer  wasps  away  from  the  uests  than 
in  the  day-time,  when  so  many  are  on  the  wing ;  but 
they  are  apt  to  be  taken  in  a  more  sloveuly  manner  at 
night  than  in  the  day  time.     I  have  hitherto  described 
a  good  way  of  taking  nests  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;   and  I  will  now  mention   some   precautions 
necessary  under  reverses.     At  night  you  may  lose  all 
trace  of  the  hole  to  the  nest,  until  the  wasps  recover 
from  their  suffocation  ;   aud  the  safest  way  is  to  give 
such  a  nest  a  respite  ;  but  if  the  nest  is  amongst  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  a  pick-axe  will  be  required,  and  may  be 
better  reserved  for  another  opportunity.     Nests  by  the 
side  of  a  highway,   which  are   continually  pelted  with 
stones,  and  struck  with  boughs,  are  dangerous  to  pas- 
sengers and  horses.     If  there  is  more  than  one  hole  to 
a  nest,  the  squib  cannot  have  the  proper  effect,  for  when 
put  into  one  hole,  the  wasps  fly  out  at  another  in  great  fury. 
I  once  met  with  a  nest  of  this  description  in  1845,  and 
immediately  upon  using  the  squib,  two  wasps  stung  me 
on  one  hand,  upon  which  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
out  of  their  reach,  and  deferred  taking  the  nest  ;  but 
the  second  hole  was  then  stopped.     This  nest  was  taken 
after  working  hours,  before  dark,  by  my  workmen,  and 
it  being  in   a  situation  exposed   to   passengers,  some 
common  bottle  and  funnel  was  put  into  the  place  where 
the  nest  had  been,  and  2002  wasps  were  so  entrapped, 
the  usual  numbers  taken  in  the  glass  traps  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half  that  quantity.     I  never  had  so  many  nests 
taken  as  in  the  year  1845,  and  very  few  wasps  infested 
my    garden ;     and    particularly   the    Greengage    and 
Orleans  Plums,  on  a  wall  with  a  western  aspect,  were 
entirely  untouched  by  them  this  season,  although  they 
are  generally  much  injured  by  wasps.     The  glass  bottle 
and  funnel  is  very  efficient  in  being  handed  from  fruit 
to  fruit,  when  the  wasps  fall  into  it.     On  the  19th  of 
August,  one  of  these  glasses  was  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
some  ripe  Grapes,  baited  with  treacle  and  water,  in  a 
greenhouse,  with  the  view  of  taking  some  wasps  ;  but 
there  were  very  few  wasps  to  be  dealt  with.     However, 
three  slugs  got  into  it  in  the  night,  two  small  ones,  but 
one  very  large  one,  5  iuches  long  ;  another  got  in  the 
next  night,  and  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  as    the    former  one  (6  drachms).     My  people 
declared  that  they  measured  the  latter  at  7j  inches,  on 
the  move,  inside  the  glass.     The  slugs  were  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  white  breasted,  exactly  like  the  large  black 
and  white  slugs  which  are  frequently  met  with  :  these 
slugs  must  have  travelled  about  4  yards  from  the  root 
of  the  Vine,  not  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  from 
an  instinctive  search  for  food,  as  a  similar  occurrence 
took  place  in  two  successive  nights,  to  the  only  Grapes 
which   were   ripe.      These  glass  traps  are  retailed  in 
Oswestry,  at  2s.  id.  each  ;  but  cheaper  articles  may  be  • 
easily  contrived  for  ordinary  purposes.     The   Grapes 
were  growing  under  the  glass  roof,  on  the  wall  of  the 
Vinery  facing  the  east,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plant, 
and  I  conclude  that  the  slugs  were  attracted  thither  by 
the  fruit,  and  not  by  the  bait ;  but,  if  the  glass  funnel 
had  not  entrapped  them,  they  would  never  have  been 
seen,  and  the  damage  to  the  fruit  would  have  been  un- 
justly laid  to  the  charge  of  the  wasps.     I  further  think, 
that  they  would  not  have  found  their  way  into  the  glass 
bottle,  if  they  had  not  got  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes  along- 
side of  the  opening.      It  is  scarcely   credible,  that  a 
glass  trap  should  have  caught  1002  wasps  on  the  wing 
from  one  nest,  and  two  large  slugs,  7J  inches  long,  in  a 
Vinery  ;  one  each  night  for  two  successive  nights,  and 
4  yards  from  then-  hiding  place.     I  have  had  about 
three  scores  of  wasps'  nests  taken  this  year,  but  the 

wasps   damaged   my  plums   to   some   extent North 

Shropshire,  August  25. 

Legg's  Hydraulic  Machine. — Having  seen  this  ma- 
chine advertised,  my  curiusity  was  excited,  as  I  imagined 
a  working  machine  could  not  be  manufactured  at  so 
small  a  cost.  However,  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  (on  inspecting  the  machine),  that  its  simplicity, 
durability,  and  usefulness,  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
doubted.  The  one  I  looked  at  supplies  the  house,  gar- 
den, and  a  fountain.  In  my  opinion  the  great  advan- 
tage it  possesses  over  other  engines  is  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  it  requires  to  keep  it  in  motion,  and  its 
not  being  liable  to  get  out  of  order  ;  oiling  two  or  three 
joints  once  a  week  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  shall  be 
much  astonished  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
when  the  public  fully  understands  the  merits  of  the 
hydraulic  engine,  it  does  not  become  a  general  favourite. 
Who  would  be  without  a  good  supply  of  water  on  their 
premises  when  it  can  be  procured  from  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  as  easily  as  a  man  can  pump  it  out  of  a  well  ? 
Easier  indeed  ;  for  no  manual  labour  is  called  for. — 
Piston. 

Elder  Rob  or  Jelly, — Pick  the  berries  when  quite  dry, 
and  free  them  from  their  stalks.  Put  the  berries  into 
large  jars,  and  fill  them  rather  more  than  three-parts 
full.  Set  the  jars  in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  and  let  them  remain  all  night,  or  put  them 
into  saucepans  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  about  two  or  three  hours.  Place  a  coarse 
cloth  or  muslin  over  a  cullender,  pour  the  contents  of 
the  jars  into  it,  and  then  squeeze  the  pulp  till  not  any 
juice  is  left.  To  the  juice  from  a  gallon  of  fruit  put 
ipb.  of  fine  moist  sugar,  or  common  loaf  sugar.  When 
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dissolved,  pnt  the  juice  into  a  stewpan,  or  clean  'sauce- 
pan, and  boil  it  till  quite  thick.  The  proof  that_  it  is 
thick  enough  is  to  put  a  little  on  a  plate,  and  if,  on 
gently  incliningit,  the  juice  adheres,  and  does  not  run, 
it  is  boiled  enough.  Put  it  in  preserving  pots.  Moisten 
some  very  thin  paper  with  good  salad  oil,  the  smallest 
quantity  possible,  then  tie  them  down  and  keep  them  in 
a  p'ace'  which  is  airy  and  light,  but  not  damp.  The 
above  rob  is  excellent  in  colds,  coughs,  sore  throats, 
fevers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  erysipelas. — 
J.  B. 

Immediate  Remedy  for  the  Stings  of  Wasps,  after  ex- 
tracting the  Sting. — Put  two  or  three  drops  of  lau- 
danum into  a  spoon,  and  scrape  washerwoman's  stone- 
blue  into  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream  ;  apply  this  with 
the  finger  to  the  part  stung,  and  the  pain  will  instantly 
cease,  and  the  swelling  soon  go  down.  The  writer  has 
tried  this  and  has  found  it  effectual. — Anon. 

Lawns. — To  destroy  Plantain  and  other  weeds,  I  have 
found  that  a  common  stake,  cut  wedge-like  to  a  sharp 
edge,  about  1  -inch  wide,  is  more  effectual  than  a  spud. 
The  spud  cuts  through  the  root  ;  the  stake,  with  a 
smart  thrust,  breaks  off  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
and  with  less  injury  to  the  lawn. — Experto  crede. 

Chickens  hatched  by  a  Partridge.- — On  an  estate  in 
the  parish  of  Baddingham,  in  Suffolk,  in  June  of  this 
year,  a  French  Partridge's  nest  was  found  with  14 
partridge's  eggs  and  4  hen's  eggs  in  it,  and  the  broken 
shell  of  a  fifth  hen's  egg.  The  following  day  the  nest 
was  again  visited,  the  14  partridges  and  the  4  hen's 
eggs  were  still  there.  This  day  the. eggs  were  found  to 
he  cold,  and  it  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  eggs 
were  forsaken.  They  were  visited  again  on  the  third 
day  and  still  found  to  be  cold  ;  the  hen's  eggs  were  then 
broken.  They  were  on  the  point  of  being  hatched,  as 
the  beaks  of  the  little  chickens  had  all  pierced  through 
the  shells  They  were,  however,  then  all  dead.  The 
partridge's  eggs  were  then  tried,  and  were  within  a  few 
days  of  being  hatched,  but  without  life.  The  pair  of 
old  birds  have  frequently  been  seen  about  since  with 
the  chicken,  the  latter  endeavouring  to  follow  the  old 
birds  as  well  as  it  could,  but  making  a  very  poor 
attempt  at  a  long  flight,  something  between  a  run  and 
a  fly,  but  still  considering  the  old  birds  its  natural 
parents,  and  looking  to  them  for  protection  as  well  as 
ma  ntenance.  Is  this  a  sufficiently  curious  occurrence 
to  justify  the  expense  of  stuffing  the  chicken  when  full 
grown,  if  it  can  be  got  at  then  ?  it  is  at  present  wild. 
This  occurred  near  a  farmhouse,  where  hens  are  kept. 
It  is  supposed  the  partridges  must  have  left  the  nest 
the  day  it  was  first  noticed. — Anonymous,  Woadbridge. 

Weights  of  fine  Specimens  of  Peaches  and  Grapes. — 
I  crn  vouch  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  undermen- 
tiont  d,  and  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  weights 
sent  are  correct,  though  I  did  not  see  them  weighed. 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  Lloyd  Hesketh  Bamford 
Hesketh,  Esq.,  of  Georych  Castle,  Abergele,  produced 
12  Peaches  out  of  the  Peach  house,  that  weighed  6  lb. 
4  oz.  avoirdupois.  One  of  the  12  weighed  11  oz., 
another  9  oz.;  one  bunch  of  black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
weighed  4'j  lbs.,  another  4J  lbs.,  another  4  lbs.,  another 
3i  lbs.,  and  the  least  of  eight  2}  lbs.  The  berries  fine, 
not  too  thick  or  too  thin,  with  a  splendid  prospect  next 
year  for  both  Vines  and  Wall  trees — J.  B.  H.,  Aber- 
gele, Sept.  3. 

Effect  of  Slacked  Lime  on  Potatoes.  —  Enquiry 
having  be?:i  made  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiments 
made  at  Cliatsworth  with  slacked  lime  in  staying  the 
Potato  disease,  Mr.  Paxton  has  been  kind  enough  to 
fa  our  us  with  the  following  reply: — Dipping  in  hot 
slacked  lime  completely  stops  the  disease.  I  planted 
the  diseased  tubers  with  the  coating  of  lime  upon  them 
in  the  usual  way,  and  they  have  produced  as  fine  a  crop 
as  the  sound  seed  near  which  they  were  grown ;  they 
showed  no  signs  whatever  of  disease  until  it  became 
universal,  when  they  were  affected  like  the  rest.  That 
hot  slacked  lime  at  once  stops  the  disease  in  the  tubers 
is  certain,  and  also  that  these  diseased  tubers  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  ;  but  their  produce  is  alike  under  the 
influence  of  the  mysterious  causes  of  the  disease.  I 
intend  performing  the  same  operation  as  before,  with 
my  sets  this  year,  hoping  a  season  may  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  such  practices,  but  really  the 
aspect  of  affairs  at  present  is  not  very  flattering  to  its 
consummation. — Joseph  Paxton,  Chalsworth,  Sept.  9. 

Preservation  of  Potatoes. — When  some  of  these  were 
raised  the  latter  end  of  last  month,  a  portion  of  those 
in  which  decay  had  commenced  were  steeped  for  24 
hours  in  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  one  pint  of  the 
former  to  5  gallons  of  water  :  this  plan  I  tried  with 
several  successive  lots  for  four  or  five  days  ;  they  have 
since  been  ..pread  out  on  a  dry  floor.  The  decay  has 
not  been  arrested,  and  they  remain  mouldy,  and  become 
worse.  Another  lot,  which  were  in  the  same  condition 
when  got  up,  viz.,  partly  decayed,  I  plunged  into  lime 
wash,  using  28  lbs.  of  lime  to  12  gallons  of  water,  plac- 
ing the  Potatoes  in  a  riddle,  and  dipping  them  in  the 
wash,  so  as  to  immerse  them  :  they  have  since,  about 
10  days, been  spread  also  on  a  dry  floor;  this  treatment 
has  proved  successful ;  the  decay  has  been  arrested,  ap- 
parently dried  up,  and  some  have  been  cooked,  cutting 
out  the  original  decay,  perfectly  well.  Both  the  above 
plan )  were  suggested  by  your  pages,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportion.  _  The  crop  of  Potatoes  here  has  not 
been  so  deficient  in  quality  as  in  quantity  ;  the  Potatoes 
also  being  very  small.  Those  which  I  have,  I  doubt 
not,  I  shall  preserve  by  the  system  I  adopted  with  per- 
fect success  last  year,  viz.,  drying  them  thoroughly  on 
a  floor,  then  packing  them  with  dry  sand,  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.    I  may  add,  that  last  November  I 
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planted  some  diseased  sets,  which  produced  a  good  crop, 
which  were  raised  during  the  summer  ;  another  lot 
from  eyes,  which  were  cut  out  of  Potatoes  by  scoops, 
such  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Playfair,  and  planted  in 
this  spring,  did  not  at  all  succeed. — G.  Rushout, 
Burford. 

Effect  of  Pulling  up  Potato  Haulm.  —  My  late 
planted  early  Potatoes  have  been  so  much  affected  by 
the  disease  that  every,  one  is  rotten  and  gone.  I 
pulled  the  tops  of  part  of  them  with  the  view  of  arrest- 
ing the  murrain,  but  it  had  no  good  effect  jwhatever. 
The  disease  is  very  bad  in  Anglesey,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  farmers  is  that  in  a  few  months  not  a 
Potato  will  be  in  the  county,  and  judging  from  the  state 
of  the  crop  I  should  say  they  are  right. — C.  Ewing, 
Bodorgan. 

The  Chellaston  Seedling  Tulips. — From  the  pro- 
minent manner  in  which  these  seedlings  have  been 
brought  be- 
fore the  pub- 
lic, it  may 
not  be  out  of 
place  to  say 
a  few  words 
upon  them, 
and  having 
seen  them  in 
bloom  twice 
last  season, 
I  am  the  bet- 
ter able  to 
offer  an  opi- 
nion.    What 

constitutes  a  good  Tulip  ?  I  answer  shape  and 
bottom.      Now  I  ask  anybody  who  is  a  judge  of  the 

flower,  if  one 
whose  shape  is 
thus  at  the  bot- 
tom is  first-rate  ? 
Now  nearly  all 
these  seedlings  are 
of  this  shape,  and 
upon  referring  to 
my  notes  made  on 
the  spot,  I  find 
that  there  is  few 
above  a  dozen  that 
I  have  selected  as 
worthy  of  notice  ; 
but  some  being  in 
the"  breeder,  and  some  broken  flowers,  probably  some  of 
these  may  have  two  names,  as  for  example,  Princess 
Royal  when  feathered  is  called  Maid  of  Orleans  by 
Gibbons,  and  Princess  Royal  is  entered  in  his  book  as 
follows  :  No.  43  breaks  into  No.  18,  and  No.  18  is 
Princess  Royal.  It  is  said  the  raiser  gave  over  num- 
bering when  he  got  to  upwards  of  350.  It  was  high 
time,  for  three-fourths  of  the  seedlings  had  bad  bot- 
toms, as  well  as  shape,  and  no  first-rate  grower  would 
have  tolerated  them  at  all.  No  florist  has  caused 
greater  mischief  than  the  raiser  of  these  seedlings.  The 
few  that  are  good  have  been  numbered  and  named  by 
him  at  least  three  times,  and  I  cannot  tell  for  what  pur- 
pose, unless  it  is  to  prevent  early  purchasers  from  sell- 
ing. Last  year  I  know  that  five  individuals  were  the 
principal  holders  of  his  breeders  in  numbers,  and  if  he 
had  any  desire  in  him  to  set  them  right,  how  easy 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  written  or  got 
printed  a  list  of  those  which  were  good  that  he  had 
named  from  the  numbers.  I  know  parties  who  have 
applied  twice  for  the  names  of  various  numbers,  which 
application  has  been  treated  with  silence.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  possess  about  500  roots,  in  10  or  12  varie- 
ties, and  will  give  them  a  name  next  year,  if  I  can- 
not obtain  the  names  from  the  raiser.  There  is  also 
another  fault  in  these  Tulips,  the  pericarpium  of  nearly 
all  rises  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  filaments  or  stamens,  which  is  a  great  fault 
in  a  Tulip.  The  filaments  or  stamens  ought  to  rise 
above  the  pericarpium  for  a  Tulip  to  be  perfect  in  the 
inside,  and  I  consider  the  inside  ought  to  be  looked  at  as 
well  as  the  outside.  What  does  a  florist  say  when  he 
sees  a  pin-eyed  Polyanthus  ? — Whatever  its  other  pro- 
perties may  be,  it  is  good  for  nothing  ;  and  is  it  not  a 
great  fault  for  the  pericarpium  to  stand  out  from  the 
other  parts  !  The  two  of  the  best  of  these  seedlings  are 
Britannia  and  Grace  Darling  ;  they  will  probably  re- 
tain their  places  when  the  others  will  be  forgotten  and 
discarded. — John  Slater,  Florist,  Cheetham-hill,  near 
Manchester,  Aug.  19. 

Climate  of  the  Undercliff. — In  a  late  tour  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  I  was  much  struck  at  Ventnor  with  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate.  Under 
the  verandah  of  the  Ventnor  hotel,  which  projects  about 
5  feet,  with  a  sloped  roof,  is  nailed  against  the  wall  of 
the  hotel  a  plant  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  (pelta- 
tum),  covering  a  space  of  about  5  feet  high,  by  4  feet 
broad,  or  20  square  feet,  of  most  luxuriant  growth, 
crowded  with  large  dark-green  leaves,  without  an 
aphis  upon  them,  and  which,  when  in  flower,  as  it 
shortly  will  be,  must  present  a  superb  display.  This 
plant,  Mr.  Ryles,  the  landlord,  informed  me  has  been 
planted  four  or  five  years,  and  has  never  received  any 
injury  from  the  frost  in  winter,  from  which  its 
only  protection  has  been  the  roof  of  the  open  verandah. 
But  another  fact  with  respect  to  this  plant,  and 
perhaps  as  remarkable,  is  that  Mr.  Ryles  also 
assured  me  that  it  has  never  had  a  drop  of  water 
given  to  it  since  it  was  planted  ;  so  that  as  the  wall  of 
the  house  against  which  it  is  nailed,  goes  deep  into  the 


ground  on  account  of  the  cellar,  and  as  the  5  feet  wide 
floor  of  the  verandah,  besides  being  paved  with  flag- 
stones, leaving  only  a  very  small  space  for  its  stem,  is 
protected  from  all  rain  by  the  slated  roof,  the  roots 
of  the  Pelargonium  must  either  extend  more  than 
5  feet,  or  beyond  the  edge  of  this  floor,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  moisture,  or  must  be 
content  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  find  its  way  to 
them,  during  heavy  rains,  from  the  adjoining  lawn, 
which  as  this  rather  declines  from  the  verandah  must 
be  small,  unless,  as  is  no  doubt  possible,  its  quantity  be 
influenced  by  some  peculiar  sponginess  of  the  sand- 
stone rock  below.  In  any  case,  the  perfect  security  of 
this  plant  from  frost  seems  to  furnish  one  more  to  the 
many  proofs  of  the  great  importance  to  this  end  of  as 
little  moisture  being  allowed  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
in  this  view  the  fact  may  be  worth  recording.— 
W.  Spence,  Southampton,  Sept.  7. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

St.  Peter sburgh,  August  11. — Much  as  I  had  heard 
of  the  Peterhoff  gardens  and  waterworks,  I  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  disappointed  in  their  beauty,  though  the 
situation  and  arrangement  are  so  different  from  what  I 
expected.  Peterhoff  and  Oranienboum,  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  each  other,  lie  upon  the  only 
rising  ground  on  the  south  shore  of  that  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  which  lies  between  Cronstadt  and  St. 

Petersburgh a  broad  inland  lake  as  it  were,  which  as 

seen  from'  Peterhoff  is  almost  as  much  closed  in  to  the 
west  by  the  long  island  and  dense  mass  of  shipping  at 
Cronstadt,  as  by  the  distant  spires  and  larger  buildings 
of  Petersburgh  to  the  east,  and  the  long,  low,  dark  line 
of  the  Finland  coast  to  the  north.  As  you  land  from 
any  of  the  numerous  steamers  which  ply  from  the  capi- 
tal to  Peterhoff,  you  immediately  enter  the  lower  gar- 
den where  the  waterworks  are,  and  soon  ascend  to  a 
terrace  road  open  to  the  public,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 
or  bank,  and  running  along  the  long  front  of  the  palace. 
Immediately  behind  the  palace  is  the  enclosed  upper 
garden,  where  a  band  of  music  plays  in  the  evening, 
and  which  is  then  the  great  resort  of  the  public  ;  be- 
hind that  again  are  detached  buildings,  and  streets  con- 
taining either  crown  houses,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of 
the  court,  or  private  houses  constituting  the  town  itself, 
and  almost  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  upper  lake,  with 
two  islands  laid  out  as  Italian  gardens.  To  the  west- 
ward of  the  whole  extend  to  a  great  distance  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  palace,  the  Park  and 
the  Jar  din  Anglais,  in  which  is  a  handsome 
I  uilding  destined  for  the  diplomatic  corps.  This  mix- 
ture of  palace  and  out-buildings  with  the  town  and 
private  residences,  and  with  formal  Louis  XIV.  gardens, 
grounds  in  the  English  style,  and  Italian  villas,  and  (at 
present)  with  the  white  tents  of  the  Circassian  regiment's 
camp,  does  not  sound  well,  but  in  fact  we  thought  it 
beautiful.  The  houses  all  neat,  and  painted  white  or 
yellowish,  with  here  and  there  a  green  or  red  roof,  or 
green  or  silver  domes  to  the  churches,  the  drives  beau- 
tifully kept,  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  their  summer  verdure,  a  bright  sun  and  brilliant  sky, 
and  numerous  holiday  folks  enjoying  their  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  cool  shade,  or  amongst  the  numerous 
fountains  close  around  the  Palace,  where  every  now  and 
then  some  of  the  imperial  family  might  be  seen  at  the 
open  windows,  is  a  sight  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  What- 
ever may  be  the  strictness  of  etiquette  on  formal  occa- 
sions, there  certainly  is  no  appearance  of  guarding  the 
reigning  family  against  the  intrusion  of  the  public,  nor 
anything  like  rude  intrusion  of  the  public  upon  their 
Sovereign  or  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  staring 
at  them. 

The  lower  garden,  where  the  water-works  are,  is  laid 
out  very  much  in  the  French  style  with  formal  allies, 
circles,  canals,  basins,  fountains,  grottoes,  &c,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  good  advantage  taken  of  the 
accidents  of  the  ground.  There  arenosuch  large  basins 
full  of  fountains,  as  one  or  two  of  the  grandes  eaux  at 
Versailles,  but  on  the  whole  the  waterworks  appear  finer, 
the  high  fountains  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  one  can  see  a  far  greater  number  playing 
at  the  same  time,  and  continuing  much  longer  than  at 
Versailles,  the  supply  of  water,  so  essential  an  item, 
being  so  much  more  considerable  ;  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  generally  shows  more  taste.  _  The 
palace  is  a  low  one,  but  looks  well  from  its  position. 
The  upper  garden  also,  in  the  French  style,  is  a  good 
public  promenade  amongst  shady  allies  ;  but  the  orna- 
mental grounds  and  Park,  in  which  every  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  undulations  of  the  ground  and  of  the  water 
are  really  beautiful.  The  extensive  drives,  chiefly  staked 
out  by  the  Emperor  himself,  show  great  taste,  taking 
advantage  of  many  fine  vistas,  and  all  are  kept  in  beau- 
tiful order.  But  what  we  admired  perhaps  the  most  of 
any  was  the  Italian  island  in  the  upper  lake.  A  small 
island  in  a  small  lake,  with  a  bright  white  Italian  villa 
and  small  shrubs  and  young  trees  did  not  promise  so 
well  when  we  first  saw  it  at  a  distance,  but  when  we 
came  into  it,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  very 
great  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  statues, 
vases,  &c,  all  of  real  value,  with  the  admixture  of 
greenhouse  plants  and  creepers,  the  large  formal  par- 
terre underneath  of  one  of  the  best  patterns  I  have 
seen,  and  above  all  the  splendid  view  from  the  building 
itself.  In  the  other  island  an  imitation  of  a  Palermo- 
villa  and  garden  has  just  been  made,  and  is  scarcely  yet 
finished  enough  to  judge,  but  promises  to  be  little 
inferior  to  the  Italian  one.  All  that  is  wanting  to 
the  whole  place  is  here  and  there  the  exclusion  of  some- 
structure  rather  trumpery,  and  some  of  the  drives  are, 
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perhaps,  a  little  too  winding.  The  whole  of  the  gardens 
are  under  the.mauagement  of  Mr.  Esler,  whose  son  (who 
was  lately  in  England)  showed  us  over.  The  glass- 
houses are  of  considerable  extent,  but  looked  old  and 
old-fashioned  ;  we  had  not  time  to  go  through  them. 
There  are  besides  those  above-mentioned  several  other 
buildings  on  the  grounds,  amongst  which  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Dutch  Palace  built  by  Peter  the 
Great,  with  many  relics  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

The  garden  of  the  Tauride  Palace  is  one  of  the  best 
within  the  town  ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gray,  son 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  English  gardeners  here, 
the  late  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Ropscha  Gardens.  The  orna- 
mental grounds  ot  the  Tauride  are  well  laid  out  and 
neatly  kept,  the  vegetation  vigorous,  and  the  whole  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  inundations.  Besides  these  grounds 
there  is  an  extensive  tract  cultivated  partly  as  a  nursery 
garden,  partly  as  a  fruit  garden,  with  (as  we  were  told) 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  of  houses  and  pits  chiefly  for 
fruit  for  the  Court.  In  some  of  the  Peach  houses  the 
trees  were  Large,  trained  nearly  upright,  with  the  glass 
at  a  very  steep  slope,  and  some  of  them  had  a  very  fine 
crop.  There  was  also  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes  in  one  of 
the  houses,  but  most  of  the  houses  were  not  in  bearing 
at  present,  early  fruit  being  as  much  in  request  here  as 
with  us  ;  the  finest  Pine-apples  were  also  over,  those 
now  in  fruit  were  numerous  but  small,  with  large 
crowns,  and  very  much  crowded  in  the  pits ;  and  in 
general  these  gardens  did  rot  show  that  care  which 
is  necessary  even  during  the  time  of  rest  of  the  trees. 
The  houses  contain  also  a  large  stock  of  plants  for  the 
ornamenting  rooms— one  large  one  nearly  full  of 
Marantas,  Calatheas,  and  other  Scitaminese.  Out  of 
doors  I  observed  two  or  three  rows  of  Poteutilla  alba, 
a  shrub  nearly  as  tall  as  the  P.  fruticosa,  so  common 
in  shrubberies  here,  but  with  a  pure  white  flower. 

SRcbi'rfjjs. 

The  Potato  Murrain  and  its  Remedy.     By  George  W 
Johnson,  Esq.     8vo.     1846.     Baldwin     ° 
The  man  who  shall  find  a  remedy  for  thePotato  disease 
will  have  conferred  some  benefit  upon,  and  conduced 
more  to  the  convenience  of  this  country  ;  for,  although 
the  extinction  of  the  Potato  would  in  many  respects  be°a 
great  blessing,  yet,  under  wise  management,  it  will  always 
be  a  plant  upon  which  man  has  a  right  to  count  for  food. 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  discovered 
that  remedy  ;  but  he  thinks  that  he  can  point  it  out  ; 
and  be  strongly  recommends  the   system  of  autumn 
planting,  first,  we  believe,  seriously  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wey,  ot  Ddston,  m  the  columns  of  this  Paper.     His 
mode  oi  proceeding  is  to  adopt  the  plan   described  in 
tne  12th  INo.  of  this  volume,  and  much  recommended, 
as  Having  been  for  many  years  pursued  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, an  intelligent  farmer  in  the  Calf  of  Man.     We 
believe  this  practice  to  be  the  right  one  ;  we  believe  it 
to  be,  as  we  have  over  and  over  again  stated  it  to  be 
the  most  rational  plan  of  management  vet  promulgated' 
-But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  j  we  must  not1  eive 
it  an  exaggerated   importance  ;  nor  will  Mr.  Johnson 
hnd  it  support  his  theory.     It  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
system,  and  let  us  give  all  honour   to  Mr.    Shepherd, 
who  in-st  proposed  it :  but  it  will  not  keep  off  the  mur- 
rain,    mat  is  quite  a  separate  question.     The  following 
letter  to  a  friend  from  Mr.  Shepherd  is  conclusive,  and 
requires  no  comment. 

C[  T  "  Calf  Island.  August  31,  1S46. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  26th  inst.,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  haulm  of  our  Potatoes  is 
entirely  decayed  by  the  prevailing  disease,  although  we 
cannot  yet  complain  of  disease  in  the  root.  Should  the 
oofs,  however,  remain  sound,  they  will  be  a  very  poor 
crop  The  Potatoes  on  the  mainland,  in  the  south  of 
the  island,  are  entirely  lost.  Many  farmers  are  allow- 
Sf  SVT,*0  dlg  them  without  a»v  payment :  and, 
ffiefr  worth .  am0UntS  t0  asmucb>01'  "»«>  f>an 

Jo,vP  tl)  the  end  °f  Julr>  Z  must  say  that  I  "ever 
recollect  the  growing  crops  of  Potatoes  to  have  looked 

Potatoes  *"  that  werePIanted  with  diseased 

««  wW!?1,Jp,ealeGod'  let  you  know  how  0U1-  crops 
ai„  affected,  as  the  season  advances  ;  but,  at  present  I 
nai  e  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  them.  Although  those 
we  are  at  present  digging  have  been  affected  in  the 

so^rj  Sr^  "2d  °f-  AugUSt'  >'et  the  Potatoes  ar* 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  one  or  two  in 

V  fe'  and  the  a°P  Would  Ilave  been  a  great  one 
had  the  roots  been  matured  previously  to  the  disease 
t-  ung  effect  m  the  haulm.  When  I  say  that  the  Po- 
tatoes will  be  a  poor  crop,  I  mean  that  they  will  be 
very  small  m  size.  Our  Potatoes  all  came  up  as  well 
as  usual. — Robert  Shephskd." 

We  fear  we  shall  lose  the  favour  of  our  friends  who 

SSS^i?""*  Vf E,  ^  pHnt  uP°n  this  extremely 
tii&cult  subject ;  but  what  can  we  do  ? 
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the  upper  end  many  stiff,  plaited,  lanceolate,  3-ribbed 
leaves,  and  a  terminal  panicle  of  flowers  as  large  as 
those  of  Vanda  Roxburghii,  with  dark  purple  spots  on 
a  pale  ground.  Of  that  plant  we  possess  a  dried  speci- 
men, with  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  panicle  in 
good  preservation,  and  as  it  proves  to  be  a  new  genus 
we  take^this  opportunity  of  naming  it  after  its  dis 
erer.'       This   notice   produced  the   dpsivp,!    off=„, 


coverer.        This   notice   produced  the   desired    effect 
living  specimens   having   been   received  by  the   Rev' 
John  Clow-es,  and  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  the  latter 
ot  whom  the  specimen  which  supplied  the  accompany, 
ing  drawing  was  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  Regent-street,   in  February  last.      The   plant   was' 
about  2  feet   high,  and  bore  24  flowers.     We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Clowes's  specimen  was  much  finer      It 
is  indeed  a  noble  thing  ;  for  although  its  flowers  have 
somewhat  the  colour  and  appearance  of  a  large  Cvmbid, 
yet  then-  panicled  disposition,  and  the  entirely  different 
habit  of  the  plant,  render  it  much  more  showy  than  any 
Cynibid  known   to  us.     Its  nearest  affinity  is  perhaps 
with  Bromheadia,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  having 
a  lengthened  stem  and  terminal  inflorescence;  and  thus 
it  may  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Bras^id 
forms  of  Indian  and  African  Orchids,  and  as  a  tran- 
sition to  the  Indian  Sarcanthids  by  way  of  Eulophia  or 
Galeandra.      It  is  very  near  Cymbidium  in  technical 
characters,  though  so  extremely  different  in  its  manner 
of  growth.     The  auricles  at  the  base  of  the  column,  the 
four  poilen-masses,  and  the  very  narrow  gland  fining 
away  to  each  side,  sufficiently  distinguish  it.     Although 
it  is  stated  that  this  plant  was  found  growing  on  the 
stems  of  the  Oil  Palm,  yet  under  cultivation  it  will  in 
all  probability  succeed   best  in  a  pot  if  treated  in   a 
similar  way  to  Peristeria  elata.     It  roots  freely  in  turfy 
heath-mould,  and  requires  an  ample  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.     In  winter  it  niav  be  sup- 
posed that  a  season  of  rest  is  necessary,  when  little  or 
no  water  should  be  given  ;  a  damp  atmosphere  bein<r 
sufficient    for    all   the    requirements   of  the   plant  — 
Bot.  Reg. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

£DiN/E,LLIAmF^TA*\    ^fricaQ    AaseUia-      Slave 
Epiphyte.     (Orchids.*)     Fernando  Po. 

IsWE LV1T  no'\fiSured  *•«  ^oken  of  by  us  in 
1  \V-  %  .foll°™g  terms  :  «  While  we  are  writing 
nohW,SUiJ8et'We  W°aid  als»  mention  another  mos°t 
cur  dPbva  'nSPefC'men%1  WWch  might  certainly  be  pro- 
cured by  any  of  our  African  merchants.  When  Mr" 
Ansell  was  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  Ni>er  exnedit  on' 
a !  Fernando  Po,  he  found  in  Clarence  Cove'growuiJ  on 

SftS^  the  ?U  P/lm  (EkiS  S^eensis),'  an  epipnne 
ivithasleuder  jointed  stem  about  2  feet  long,  havW  at 

talilt^^'  VeSetabIe^Sdo-nT^&p-Snlxi3Sati5n-of 


G-ardan  Memoranda. 

United  Nursery,  Kiny's-road,   Chelsea.  —  There   is 
now  in  bloom  here  a  fine  plant  of  Agnostis  sinuata,  one 
of  the   Proteads  ;   few  of  which   are   handsomer.     It 
forms  a  little  tree  7  feet  high,  with  a  bare  stem,  3  or 
4  feet  in  height,  branching  out  into  a  head,  clothed 
with  hard  shining  leaves,  from  whose  axils  sprin=-  short 
branches  armed  with  clusters  of  bright  orange  blos- 
soms.     In  an  early  stage  of  their   development  the 
flowers,  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  radiate  horizon- 
tally from  a  common  centre  in  a  regular  manner  ■  but 
as  maturity  is  advanced,  they  gradually  bend  upwards' 
forming  a  cup,   ornamented  round  the  top  with  little 
round  balls,  which   are  the  ends  of  the  calyxes.     When 
full  blown,  the  latter  are  set  free,  and  the  red  straps 
ot  the  calyx  fall  backwards  in  the  opposite  direction 
presenting  a  very  singular,  but  truly  noble  appearance! 
lhe  plant  has  been  cultivated  at  Chatsworth  as  well  as 
at  other  places  for  many  years  ;  but  we  believe,  until 
now,  it  has  never  blossomed  in  this  country.     It  is  o-row- 
mg  in  a  pot,  and  about  two  months  ago  every  branch 
was  topped— not  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  it  to  bloom, 
but  in   order  to  obtain   cuttings   which   strike   rather 
reluctantly— in  a  gentle?  heat  under  a  handglass.     The 
result  has  been,  however,  as  above  described,  a  pro- 
lusion of  handsome  flowers  on  the  old  wood,  even  down 
on  the   bare  stem.     The  roots  appeared  to  be  rather 
cramped  for  want  of  room,  and  the  wood  seemed  to 
have  been  well  ripened,  which,  no   doubt,  had  much  to 
do  in  causing  it  to  flower  ;  but  the  topping  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  prime  mover    in  the  matter.     It  has 
been  standing  in  an  airy  part  of  an  intermediate  house 

Miscellaneous. 

Anecdote  Jor  Naturalists. — A  few  days  a»o  as  the 
gardener  of  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Darley  Hal!  was  mow- 
ing the  Grass-plot,  he  cut  open,  lengthwise,  an  adder  of 
large  dimensions,  out  of  which  ran  a  mouse,  no  doubt 
recently  swallowed.  The  same  person,  on  entering  the 
stable,  heard  the  croaking  of  a  frog  in  distress,  and  on 
proceeding  to  its  rescue,  he  discovered  the  little  animal 
with  its  hind  legs  in  an  adder's  mouth,  and  on  killing 
the  venomous  reptile,  the  frog  leaped  away,  and  escaped 
uninjured.— Derby  Mercury. 

A  Large  Flight  of  Locusts  lately  passed  over  the  town 
of  Sunderland.  They  hovered  over  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hendon,  and  numbers  alighted  on  the  hedges  there, 
till,  on  a  crowd  beginning  to  collect,  they  took  flight 
towards  the  south.  They  appeared  to  conduct  their 
migration  in  close  company.  Several  of  them  were 
caught.— Newcastle  Journal.  [Mr.  Curtis  would  be 
obliged  by  a  specimen  being  sent  to  him  at  Haves, 
Middlesex,  to  determine  the  species.] 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Potting  Bulbs  for  Forcing.— The  sooner  this  is  ac- 
complished the  better,  more  especially  with  regard  to 
the  imported  roots.  The  chief  business  is  to  *et 
the  root  well  established  before  growth  commences, 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  early  and 
strong  bloom.  Most  of  the  failures  we  meet  with  are 
chargeable  to  the  omission  of  this  most  important  point; 
and  the  fault  has  not  infrequently  been  charged,  most 
unjustly,  on  the  roots.  A  soil  composed  principally  of 
a  mellow  loam,  with  the  addition  of  old  cow  manure  and 
leaf  soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  and  fine  char- 


coal dust,  will  be  found  excellent  material.  Secure 
good  drainage,  and  pot  the  bulb  high— three  parts  above 
the  level  of  the  rim,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a 
mellow  state,  neither  wet  nor  dry.  Shake  the  pot 
slightly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bulb  settling  too  low, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  press  the  soil.  They  succeed 
by  far  the  best  in  a  cold  frame,  and  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  receive  no  moisture,  beyond  what  the 
soil  contains,  until  the  pot  is  somewhat  filled  with  roots, 
those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame  may 
plunge  them  m  cinder  ashes  in  some  sheltered  spot, 
taking  care  to  raise  them  above  the  ground  level,  for 
fear  of  water  lodging.  Take  care  that  there  is  a  free 
passage  for  the  rain,  and  let  them  be  covered  with 
o  inches  of  some  mellow  material,  such  as  old  tan,  old 
leal  soil,  sawdust  (if  not  too  new),  or  ashes.  This 
depth  is  necessary  to  keep  out  intense  frosts.  Those 
put  in  water  glasses  should  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  dark 
place  untd  pretty  well  rooted,  suffering  the  bulb  to 
barely  touch  the  water  at  first 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc. 
Conservatory.— Follow  former  directions,   and    pay 
constant  attention  to  all  matters  which  may  aid  in  keep- 
ing up  gaiety  through  the  winter.     Be  sure  that  all 
flues   are  perfectly   clean,   so   as  to   be   ready   when 
severe   weather    sets    in.     Give    a   thorough  "circula- 
tion  of   air,  and    shut   up   with    a    little    solar  heat, 
in  order  to  encourage    some   of  the   large  specimens 
ot    a   tenderer    character    than    the    ordinary   stock. 
Urchids.— Give  regular  attention  to  these,  in  "order  to 
ascertain  which  have  completed  their  season's  growth  ; 
such   should   be   instantly  removed    (more    especially 
it   any   yellowness    occur   in    the    leaf)   to   a    mode- 
rate house.     Several  of  the  Bletias,  as  well  as  the  old 
r-naius   grandifolius,    are   very   useful    for  producing 
winter    or     early    spring     flowers.      The    Maxillaril 
aromatiea,  also,  is  an  excellent  early  thing,  provided 
the  growth  is   early  made  and  well   matured.      This 
principle,  indeed,  applies  to  all  forcing  matters.     Mixed 
GreewAoa^.-Heliotropes,  to  flower  through  the  winter, 
and  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  should  now  be  introduced 
here  on  a  light  and  cool  shelf.      Autumn  frosts  may 
shortly  be  expected,  aud  if  such  could  be  warded  off  by 
some  means,  most  of  these  things  would  be  better  out 
oi  doors  for  another  fortnight.     Pot   early   Cinerarias: 
those  taken  in  hand  in  due  time  will  now  be  showing 
bloom,  and  will  be  very  useful  in  prolonging  the  autumi 
display.     Ihose  who  desire  Violets  in  pots,  should  now 
pot  then-  Neapolitans,  and  early  Russians,  which  were 
cultivated  early  for  this  purpose.     This  is  the  period 
also  for  planting  a  frame  or  pit  of  Violets,  and  if  re- 
quired to  bloom  through  November  and  December  con- 
tinuing until  April,  a  little  bottom-heat  is  a  desirable 
thing.     It  must,  however,  be  of  a  moderate  character 
not  exceeding  by  any  means  75°.     The  plants  must  be 
planted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  must  receive  a 
slight  shading  for  a  week  after  planting  ;  after  which 
they  must  have  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  but  no 
ram      Pelargoniums  cut  down  a  few  weeks   since  may 
now  be  disrooted,  the  soil  shook  entirely  away,  the  roots 
slightly  pruned,  and  repotted  in  clean  pots/thoroughly 
drained.     The  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  for  early  forcing  ff 
not  potted,  must  be  done  forthwith.     All  these  things 
lor  very  early  forcing,  should  at  this  period  be  strong 
and  well  established  in  their  pots.     Let  all  propagation 
matters  concerning  such  flowers  as  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  &c.  ecc,  for  next  years  display  in  pots  be 
brought  to  a  close.  r     j «™ 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines.— Those  who  are  commencing  the  Hamiltonian 
plan  may,  on  cutting  any  given  fruit,  displace  two  or 
tnree  leaves,  and  soil  up  the  stem  with  a  Utile  fibrous  or 
turfy    oam  ;   this  is  not,  however,  an  absolute   rule, 
lhe  plant  will,  in  general,  dictate  by  its  appearance 
when  these  things  are  necessary.     If  the  roots  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  stem  near  the  surface  are  protrudm- 
through  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  surl 
sign  that  help  may  be  rendered  in  this  respect.     Earth- 
ing   up  m  the  late  autumn  months  and  through  the 
winter  can,  however,  do  little  good  ;  for,  unless"  great 
heat  be  kept  up,  and  that  aided  by  more  solar  IWht 
than  we  can  possibly  expect  at  that  period,  very  little 
assistance  cau  be  rendered.     Mr.  Hamilton  jocosely  ob- 
serves m  one  of  his  letters,  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  old  and  the  stem  roots,  '•  It  is  well 
to  prove  our  new  friends  before  we  let  go  the  old " 
ferhaps  this  maxim  may  be  applied  to  the  Vine   which 
is  apt  to  produce  stem  roots. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES 
JNow-  is  an  excellent  time  to  collect  a  nice  lot  of  Ver- 
bena plants,  with  roots,  from  early  planted  masses. 
Let  all  propagation  matters,  having  reference  to  next 
years  display,  be  wound  up  forthwith.  See  to  the 
staking  of  late  Asters,  Phloxes,  &c,  of  a  tall  character  : 
the  autumn  storms  wiU  otherwise  destroy  them  prema- 
turely. Prime  Hollyhocks  for  seed  should  have  the 
decaying  corolla  plucked  out ;  this  helps  the  seeding 
much.  .Make  observations  on  the  colour  and  General 
cuaracter  of  the  flower-garden  before  the  season"closes, 
m  order  to  improve  next  year-.  After  studying  the  in- 
dividual effect  of  flowers,  let  collective  effect  receive  a 
thorough  consideration  ;  and  the  important  principles 
of  proportion  and  outline,  as  well  as  combination  of 
colours,  have  their  full  weight 

,      •     ,  FLORISTS'  FLOYTERS. 

Auriculas.— li  not  already  potted  for  the  winter 
should  be  done  without  delay.  Remove  suckers  or  off- 
sets'  and  place  them  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  which 
should  be  6  inches  across.  Auriculas  are  impatient  of 
rich  compost  during  winter,  turfv  loam,  river  sand,  and 
very  rottea  horse-dung ;  a  small  portion  of  the  two 
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1^7!riir^^^tabte~^ipost.  It  is  far  better  to 
rive"  a  strong  top-dressing  in  the  spring  than  to 
f^e^f  too  foxing  a  -t-jorj^^rjood. 


—In  consequence  of  the  general  weakness 
the  bulbs,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  a  small  por  .on  of 


Tulips. 

i  ■  - 1         ■  ■  ■  ■•■"    t — 

3  inches 
bene'ath  the  offsets.    It  is  argued  that  manure  iouls  the 


cnps7and  with  some  show  of  propriety.  But  as  there 
are  always  exceptions  to  every  rule,  we  would  recom- 
rfend  asytrongerPdiet,  at  all  events,  for  the  offsets  m  the 
coming  season.  Carnations  and  Picolees.- The  layers 
mav  be  taken  off  and  potted  without  delay,  using  the 
compost  as  directed  last  week.  Many  seedlings  have 
missed  bloomin?,  and  if  not  convenient  to  let  them 
stand  over  the  winter  in  their  present  situation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  spaces  ou  the  beds  from  whence 
the  single  ones  have  been  removed,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  prepare  another  bed  of  suitable  compost,  and  care- 
fullv  remove  them,  with  balls  of  soil,  into  regular  rows. 
Here  they  may  stand  the  winter,  and  will  bloom  pro-  . 
fusely  next  season.  Look  well  to  your  composts,  espe- 
cially that  for  the  blooming  bed  of  Tulips,  frequently 
turning   it  and  picking   out   wire-worms    and    other 

noxious  insects.  _™.--n 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD.  •    . 

All  herbs,  if  not  gathered,  should  be  cut  immediately. 
Quick  drying  is  proved  to  be  the  best  mode,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  quick  haymaking  exceeds  a  lingering  pro- 
cess The  Sweet  Basil  should  be  bunched  and  hung 
in  a  hot  kitchen  ;  also  the  Sweet  Marjoram  When 
thoroughly  dry,  let  them  be  immediately  packed  close 
in  boxes,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air  ;  indeed,  bottled  herbs, 
sealed  up  after  such  a  course  of  treatment,  are  very 
superior.  If  any  of  the  Asparagus  beds  are  withering, 
and  around  is  scarce,  cut  them  over  if  quite  yellow,  and 
plant  a  row  or  two  of  Endive  aud  Lettuce  for  late  work. 
Young  Cabbages  just  through  the  ground  should  have 
a  little  soil  thrown  through  their  stems,  if  intended  to 
remain  where  sown.  Stop  ail  Figs  directly,  and  per- 
severe in  rubbing  off  all  late  made  breast-wood  from 
trained  trees  in  general. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

I  can  only  repeat  this  week  the  substance  of  former 
Calendars,  viz  ,  to  follow  up  cleanly  and  high  cultiva- 
tion in  all  growing  crops.  If  any  leisure  time,  employ 
it  in  collecting  materials  for  manure  ;  remembering  that 
all  decaying  vegetable  refuse  is  valuable  in  this  respect. 


especially  after  laying  a 
dung-heap. 


vhile  amongst  the  fluids  of  the 


Stated  the  IVeather  nearLondoa,  i 
observed  It  the  Hortieuli 


>r  the  week  ending  Sept.  10,  184S, 
iraj  Garden,  Chiswiek. 


the  sides  of  the  cells  of  the  succulent  tissue  become  brown, 
the  lining  of  the  cell-walls  acquiring  that  colour.  There  are 
no  fun»i.  The  skin  is  attacked  first,  in  small  circular 
patches.  "We  still  think  that  it  may  possibly  arise  from  damp 
and  want  of  due  sunning  and  ventilation. 
Double  Convolvulus—  T  D  R— We  never  remember  to  have 
before  seen  a  double  Convolvulus  major.  Yours  certainly  is 
so :  but  it  is  a  poor  variety,  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
beautiful  double  Calystegia  pubescens 
Figs— A  Loner  of  them— We  have  no  book  on  Italian  rigs  at 
hand  on  which  we  can  rely,  but  will  make  inquiries  and  let 
you  know  hereafter.  What  the  Italians  call  the  King  ot 
Fi"S  is  the  Brogietto  bianco  or  B.  genoese. 
Forcing  Grapes  and  Peaches  in  one  Compartment— An 
Old  Subscriber— In  a  house  or  large  pit,  40  feet  by  10  feet,  and 
height  4  fees  in  front  and  10  feet  at  back,  you  might  grow 
either  Peaches  or  Grapes  to  good  perfection.  But  having 
determined  to  try  both  together,  yon  must  plant  the  Peach- 
trees  so  as  their  roots  may  feed  in  a  border  in  front,  and 
train  the  shoots  on  a  trellis,  extending  from  the  front  about 
4  feet,  and  near  the  glass.  Plant  the  Tines  inside,  train 
them  up  the  back  wall,  andthen  downwards  and  horizontally 
under  the  glass  as  far  as  not  to  shade  the  Peaches.  It  the 
footpath  along  the  middle  be  formed  of  paving  tiles  laid  on 
the  made  border,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  thrive  as  well 
under  them  as  elsewhere.il  .  . 

Fbuit  Tree  Borders— Pate*  Blossom— No;  you  are  not  right. 
Why  do  anything  to  entice  the  roots  of  your  trees  away  from 
the  warm  sunny  border  you  have  provided  for  them  1— — X— 
For  Peach  and  other  trees  you  may  well  mix  a  little  dung 
with  the  fresh  loam,  unless  the  latter  be  very  rich.ll 
Fuchsias— C  Stuart— "Remove  your  Fuchsias  now  to  a  dry 
warm  situation,  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  suspend  watering  gradually,  in  order  to  harden  the 
wood.  Afterwards,  when  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  remove  them  to  a  cool  cellar,  or  similar  situation, 
where  they  will  be  free  from  damp  or  drying  winds  (both  of 
which  are  injurious).  In  this  situation  they  may  remain 
until  February.  You  had  better,  however,  examine  the 
plants  once  or  twice  during  winter,  and  if  they  appear  to  get 
dry,  sprinkle  them  slightly  with  water  ;  if  too  damp  remove 
them  into  the  open  air  some  fine  dry  day  for  a  few  hours.  If 
you  have  no  cellar  or  other  place,  tie  them  up  tightly  in 
Wheat-straw  (separately),  and  pit  them  like  Potatoes,  f 
Grapes — G  C — Your  oval,  greenish,  thin-skinned  seedling 
Gfepe,  stated  to  be  earlier  than  the  Royal  Muscadine,  seems 
worthy  of  further  trial.ll 
Glazing— C  B  H—  Squares  are  broken  by  frost  m  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  water  drawn  into  the  laps  by  capillary 
attraction  ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  putty  laps  when  a  green- 
house is  to  be  used  in  winter.  But  if  the  squares  are  wide 
enough  (12  inches),  sheet  glass  will  not  easily  break  from 
frost,°because  of  its  elasticity. 
Heating— An  Old  Sub— In  a  bed  for  Pines  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, whether  tanks  or  pipes,  the  latter  indeed  preferable  to 
the  former,  should  be  under  the  slate  which  supports  the 
soil. II  ,     ,  . 

Hollyhock—  Florist- Your  specimen  was  too  mucn  damaged 
to  allow  of  the  points  you  mention  being  seen  to  advantage. 
Your  suggestion  shall  be  attended  to.* 
Pits— OH E— You  will  find  an  excellent  and  cheap  pit  given 
at  p.  116,  1845,  and  as  you  may  not  have  the  number  we  re- 
produce the  perspective  view  of  it.  As  to  heating,  rolmaise 
■would  be  quite  applicable  ;  on  this  head  you  might  consult 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Wavertree.     (See  his  adv.  p.  610.) 
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They  are  both,  apparently,  Leguminous  plants. Flora — 

Vernoniapraealta, F  F — Canavalia  ensiformis. T  G — 

Setaria  italica. JL — 1,  Lyciuna  barbarum  ;  2,  Euonymus 

europieus  ;  3,  Ulmus  campestris. P  K  W—\,  2,  and  4  are 

all  varieties  of  Filago  galliea  ;  3  is  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum, 
var.  rectum.  These  things  are  subject  to  much  diversity  of 
appearance. Tomes — We  really  must  beg  you  to  seud  ex- 
aminable specimens  if  you  wish  a  plant  to  be  named.  Bo- 
tanists cannot  commit  themselves  to  opinions  founded  upon 
miserable  fragments ;  you  send  a  few  leaves  and  one 
withered  wretched  flower  of  a  supposed  new  species  of 
^Eschynanthus,  a  very  difficult  genus,  and  ask  us  to  name 

it ;  we  can  do  nothing  with  such  materials. W  dimming — 

Finns  halepensis.  U A  Walton — The  shrub  is  Rhamnus 

catharticus.  The  fruit  is  not  poisonous,  but  a  powerful  pur- 
gative. 
Peaks— W 31—  Three  late  bearing  Pears  for  a  west  wall  maybe 
the  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Easter  Beurre.  Late 
Pears  for  a  north  aspect  cannot  be  recommended,  unless 
such  as  are  adapted  for  stewing.  Better  plant  Marie  Louise, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  and  Thompson's. l|. 
Polmaise—  R  Hazard,  W  F  G  F,  next  week.    You  both  take 

the  same  view. 
Potatoes— We  by  no  means  dispute  the  possibility  of  aphides 
doing  as  much  mischief  as  is  now  experienced  from  the  Po- 
tato rot ;  we  only  deny  the  fact.  If  insects  did  the  mischief 
they  must  be  visible  ;  but  who  has  seen  them  ?  Not  we,  most 
certainly.  Our  Spruce  Fir  trees  are  this  year  suffering  enor- 
mously from  some  disease,  accompanied  by  swarms  of  Aphides 

—but  what  of  that  ? -O  R— Dr.  Kemp  has  some  account  in 

preparation  of  the  preservative  quality  of  chlorine  90s.    We 
could  not  make  it  succeed. 
Sea  Kale—  X—  Salt  as  above  recommended  for  Asparagus.il 
Seedling  Flowers— J P  S—  Your  Clarkia  flowers  are  so  shri- 
velled that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  about  them.} 
ToMATOES-J"BZ>twid  JL— The  fruit  of  the  Tomatoes  is  uni- 
versally attacked  by  a  rottenness  analogous  to,  if  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  rot  of  the  Potato  "apple."    It  is  unconnected 
with  fungi  ;  at  least  we  can  find  none  in  it.    Of  this  more 
hereafter. 
Thailees  foe  Rockwoek— A  G— Verbenas,  the  smaller  and 
finer  sorts  ;  Sedum  oppositifolium  ;  White  Jasmine  ;  Cotone- 
aster  microphylla  ;  Coronilla  glauca  ;  Linaria  Cymbalaria  ; 
Thymes  of  various  sorts  ;  the  small-growing  varieties  of  Ivy  ; 
Campanula  fragilis ;  Mignonette. 
Teees— M—  We  fully  believe  that  you  believe  that  what  you  soy 
is  true.    But  we  also  believe  that  your  belief  is  founded  upon 
observations  ill  made,  and  false  reasoning  dependant  upon 
them. 
Vines— A  Country  Subscriber— It  is  impossible  to  say  what  has 
caused  the  scorched  appearance  of  some  of  your  Vine  leaves. 
If  you  employ  flues,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  escape  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas. II 
Misc— J  P—  We  have  no  experience  of  the  burnt  loam  ot  the 
iron-foundries  ;  but  if  it  really  is  loam  or  clay,  and  nothing 
else,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  material  for  soaking  with  urine, 
or  the  drainage  of  dung-hills,  or  the  contents  of  cesspools. 
It  then  forms  a  compost  as  good  as  guano,  especially  if 

gvpsum,  in  powder,  is  added  from  time  to  time. G  O  H— 

The  two  lost  Numbers  mentioned  in  your  letter  are  out  ot 

print. Corpeius— Want  of  colour  in  your  Black  Hamburgh 

Grapes  may  proceed  from  various  causes.     It  seldom  occurs 

where  a  healthy  well-exposed  foliage  is  maintained.} 

Constant  Sub—Vfe  do  not  understand  your  question.—— 
Cuctanis— Your  leaf  is  covered  with  the  common  Cucumber 
mildew ;    but  from  what  cause  it  springs  we  cannot  say. 

Your  other  question  is  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Editor.} 

Gnercus— Of  the  plants  you  mention,  none  are  hardy,  except 
Delphinium  grandiflorum.    The  others  will,  however,  succeed 

well  bedded  out  in  summer.} A   Staffordshire   Curate— 

Plain  recipes  for  cooking  Indian  corn  have  been  given  at  p. 
253  of  the  current  volume.} 


No.  ol 
Years  i 
which  it 
Rained. 


Xtfotlces  to  Correspondents. 
Post-office   Orders — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  smaU  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
ofiice  orders  mav  in  future  he  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews, 5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand,  London.    Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  Subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 
Aeration — W  E — On  no  account  admit  cold  air  into  your 
forcing-house  without  previously  warming  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance.   Any  plan  which  will  do  that  will  be  advantageous. 
See  some  remarks  at  p.  3-11  of  this  volume. 
Aspaeagcs    Beds— X—  In  preparing    ground  for  Asparagus, 
vou  may  allow  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  of  salt  for  a  bed  20  feet 
by  3*  feet,  takin;  care  to  diffuse  it  properly  throughout.!! 
Bees— .V  A— Commence  beekeeping  about  Michaelmas  or  early 
in  spring  ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  preferable,  as  there  is  less 
risk  of  the  bees  dying.    Obtain  a  strong  stock — a  first  swarm 
of  the  past  season— and  have  a  Bar-hive  or  two  in  readiness 
to  house  the  fresh  swarms  at  the  proper  season.     Direc- 
tions for  obtaining  honey  have   been  given  at  p.   104  of 
last  year's  volume.       "Bevan  on  the  Honey-bee"  will  give 
you  excellent  advice.  W. 
Belladonna — D  T  E— Your  -first  letter  came  last,  and  your 
last  first.    An  Article  on  "Familiar  Botany  "will  give  you 
the  information  you  Eeek. 
Cooes— H  C—  No  one  can  understand  the  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom" without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  botnny.     The 
contents  of  the  numbers  are  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
volume.     The  publishers  of  the  work  will  not  undertake  to 
get  them  bound.  The  article  on  the  Drainage  of  Flower  Pots 

appeared  on  the  13th  and  27th  of  June,  1846. Dido — There 

is  no  such  book  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be.  Plants 
are  too  numerous.  The  only  single  work  that  we  know  of, 
at  all  like  what  you  seek  for,  is  Sweet's  "  Hothouse  and 

Greenhouse  Cultivator,"  a  very  useful  work. F.  Montague 

— Supplements  to  Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus  "  have  been 
published  since  1832. 
Cacti — Harrow  Weald — Your  plants  ore  attacked  by  a  singular 
disease,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  Potato  ;  that  is  to  say. 


Inoian  Cokn— ^matettr—  There  is  no  skill  in  ripening  this  corn 
in  such  a  season  as  this.  If  a  prize  should  be  given  for  it  at 
all,  it  would  be  due  to  the  sun.  Neither  is  there  any  object 
in 'offering  prizes  for  the  crop,  for  cut  bono?  It  cannot  be 
cultivated  profitably  in  this  country,  and  to  offer  prizes  for 
it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  misleading  ignorant  people. 
The  Mammoth  Gourd  has  enough  to  do  to  feed  one  of  its 
monstrous  brood  ;  more  could  not  be  maintained  by  its  roots 
and  leaves.  .   .     . 

Insects  —Shropshire— The  larva  supposed  to  be  injuring  the 
Beans  lives  upon  the  aphides  which  infest  them,  and 
changes  to  a  fly  called  Scieva.  Your  beetle  is  a  little  bug 
named  Hylophilo,  which  also  feeds  upon  smaller  insects.  R. 

,j p  q "We  fear  there  is  no  remedy.    You  might  destroy 

vast  numbers  by  covering  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  can- 
vass or  matting,  and  tarring  it  over.  By  brushing  or  shaking 
the  foliage  the  Eupteryx  would  be  disturbed,  and  alight  upon 
the  adhesive  tar.  R. Ullswater— Many  thanks  for  the  mi- 
gratory locust.  It  appears  to  be  the  Locusta  Christii,  figured 
in  Curtis's  "Brit.  Eut.,"  pi.  G08,  of  which  I  had  only  a 
single  specimen.  R.  . 

Mangoes—  M Manrjusteen— We  know  of  no  work  that  will  give 
you  the  information  you  seek— nor  can  it  be  done.  Mangoes 
will  never  thrive  in  the  society  of  Pines  and  Melons,  unless 
the  latter  are  spoiled.  Either  may  be  grown  by  a  small 
curate  without  a  gardener,  but  not  both  descriptions 
together.  The  management  of  the  Mango  is  described  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society," 
vol.  i.,  part  1. 
Names  oe  Fkoits—  Z  Z—  One  of  your  Apples  appears  to  be  the 
Summer  Calville ;  the  other  Apple,  shaped  exactly  like  a 
small  Windsor  Pear,  is  unknown  ;  is  this  the  general  form  of 

all  on  the  tree  ?ll P  B— 2,  Autumn  Bergamot.ll 

Names  of  Plants — Eskdale — Linaria  vulgaris,  a  common  wild 
plant,  in  the  state  of  "  Peloria,"  or  of  change  from  irregu- 
larity to  regularity. JP  L  P—  Plantago  major,  in  a  mon- 
strous state ;  the  bracts  all  developed  as  leaves,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  flowers,   which   arc  shrivelled ,  up. C  31— 

Convolvulus  farinosus.  We  do  not  recognise  the  Lupine 
seeds  ;  perhaps  pubescens— F  W  C-^-Your  Spinach  is  a  variety 

of  the  Garden  Orach,  Atriplex  hprtensis. J  Yarmouth— 

1  Trifolium  srriatum;  2,  Sedum  populifolium ;  3,  Mal- 
colmiamaritima;  4,  Cineraria  maritima,  now  called  Senecio 

Cineraria. An  Old  Subscriber— It  is  not  in  any  one's  power 

to  name  seedling  plants  which  are  not  in  flower.  We  can 
form  no  opinion  upon  the  beauty  of  those  you  hove  seat. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
ANTlEEHIrlOM—  C  31  G— Many  of  your  specimens  are  repeti- 
tions of  the  fine  old  garden  varieties,  with  slight  differences 
of  shades  of  colour,  and  the  crimson  and  yellow  predominate 
too  much  amongst  them  ;  for  instance,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween 2  and  14  is  too  slight ;  again,  between  24  and  30  ;  and 
too  sliglit  also  between  4,  8,  10,  and  20  ;  amongst  the  best, 
7  is  a  fine  dark  ;  5  is  a  fine  lively  flower  ;  27  is  a  clear  and 
good  variety  ;  G  and  14  are  delicate  and  pretty  ;  10  is  good, 
and  forms  a  fine  spike  of  bloom  ;  17  is  bold  and  attractive. 
The  intermediate  tints  arc  not  worth  keeping.5 
Calceolarias—  WH 31—  Your  seedlings  contain  a  most  pleas- 
ing selection  of  colours,  and  the  marking  is  varied  and  pretty. 
We  should  reject  No.  17  on  account  of  its  blurred  and  in- 
distinct ground  colour.  2,  12,  14,  and  20,  are  bold  and  fine 
varieties.  15  is  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  colour  is  novel  and 
desirable.5  .„.,.,     „ 

Fuchsias— H  B— Your  seedlings  are  inferior  to  the  flowers  at 

present  cultivated  in  size  and  distinctness  of  colour." 

q  ^i_Your  flower  makes  a  handsome  variety— white  tube 
and  sepals  with  vermilion  corolla  ;  the  flower  is  clean,  rather 

lai"*e,   and  a  very  profuse  bloomer.* it  D— Your  dark 

varieties  are  superior  to  the  lighter  sorts.  No.  3  is  a  bright 
lookingflower,  but  there  appears  rather  too  much  colour  m  the 
tube  and  sepals  ;  4  is  similar  in  colour  to  3.  Your  dark 
varieties  are  all  good  flowers,  with  no  particular  novelty  ex- 
ception in  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  and  rich  green, 
well  adapted  for  showing  the  bright  colours  of  the  flowers 
off  to  the  best  advantage  ;  5  and  6  are  the  best,  but  they  are 
all  stout,  smooth  in  texture,  and  bright  in  colour.'- — - 
A  S— Bonnie  Dundee  appears  to  be  a  very  pretty  flower,  and 
from  your  description  of  itshabit,  an  ornamental  border  vari- 
ety •  we  think  the  flower  inferior  to  Riccartonu.  as  it  wants 
the  'deep  purple  corolla  of  that  variety,  nor  do  the  sepals  ex- 
pand so  perfectly.  No.  1  is  small  and  pretty,  but  the  sepals 
in  small  flowers  should  expand  to  a  horizontal  position  ;  2, 
wants  contrast  of  colour  ;  3  and  4,  are  somewuat  alike,  and 
as  4  i«  the  superior  flower  the  former  is  ot  no  use,  the  sepals 
aretSo  drooping  ;  5  is  too  weak  in  colour  ■  7  too  short  and 
wantin-  contrast ;  6,  bright  and  good  ;  8,  9,  10,  11, want  con- 
trast of  colour  ;  12.  coarse.' V  P-Beeswing  is  a  good  va- 
riety ■  there  are  others  similar  to  it,  and  the  tohage  of  your 

flower  is  rather  large.5 G  C-Your  seedling  is  a  large, 

clear  and  handsome  variety,  light  tube  and  sepals,  with 
scarlet  corolla  ;  the  sepals  droop  rather  too  much.f— -Cad 
—Your  seedling  is  a  pretty  flower,  but  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other  similar  coloured  varieties.5- 

R  E  H—No  2  is  a  pretty  flower,  but  there  is  too  much  colour 
in  the  tube,  and  the  sepals  do  not  appear  to  expand  suffi- 
ciently ;  1  is  inferior  to  2.  - 
Pansies—  WA  P—  The  smaller  flower  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  equal  in  form  and  substauce  to  the 
flowers  of  the  present  time.* 
Petonias-SJS-No.  1,  a  richly  veined  and  handsome  variety. 
No  2  very  similar  in  colour,  but  inferior  to  No.  1.  JNo.  4, 
mottled  and  veined  of  a  peculiar  and  rich  blue  colour  very 

novel  in  appearance* A  J-No.  1,  with  veined  throat  is 

a  very  pleasing  .variety.    7  and  8  are  too  much  alike  ,  ot  the 

VEMENTs-iV-Your  'seedling  is  of  no  use  in  the present  day  ; 

it  wants    brilliancy.* ff   S-Harleqain  forms  a    bright 

and  lively  pink  variety.  Delight,  a  sweetscented  variety  is 
not  superior  in  its  flowers  to  many  we  have  seen ,  No.  10; 
approaching  awhite,  is  a  large  and  handsome  border  flower.  - 

V ^  As  usual, many  communications  have  been  receiveo  too  late, 

"andothersareunavoidablydetainedtillthenecessaryinquir.es 

can  be  made.     We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  tho?e 

correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  contributions  is  still 

delayed. 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

RED    STRAW  WHITE    WHEAT,  AND    HOPE-  j 
Tor\  WHITE  WHEAT  -  Varieties  whose  excellence 
as  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  larmers  both  , 
in  England  and  Scotland— for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM.  WOTTOX-UN'BER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Price  60s.  per  quarter  ;  sacks  2s.  each     O^^^mgm. , 
panied  by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.       JQ11>  jitiitma. 

CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

BT  HER  4U,  K0TAL  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S  (h%^^t^K  PA1±"^- 

FM'NEILL  &  CO..  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunlnli- 
.    row,  Lo,  Ion.  the  Manufacturer, .and  only  Patentees  oi 
THE    v-Ti'vLTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Lnses,P^n    BuStogs,    Shedding.    Workshops,    and   for 

,Wch  hashed  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Fnze,  and  is  the 

Fe!t  jrtgtadlg^  Woom  jnd  FoEESTS, 

HoKOtrs  vele  Board  or  Oedsaxce. 

bableBastIsdiaOompant,^ 

SOOKABU!  GoJUaSSIOSBSS  OF  CDSTOHS, 

Heb  Ma.-esty's  Estate.  Isle  of  Wight 
].„,,  Rotivic  Gardens.  Regest  s  Faek, 
And  on  XeEstaelof  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland.  Norfolk,  Rut- 

efiecC  a  -reat  savin;  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roof*. 
Made  to  any  length  by  S2  inches  wide. 

PmS  One  Pexst  Pek  Souake  Foot. 

«  -.  *„rimes  vitb  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  vea"  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen  Gen- 
UemeT  Architects,  and  Guilders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed 

^  The  Pnb'.'ci' respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  tt  orks 
in  Gre  at  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  il'XEILL  asc  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon 
dot where .Boots  covered  with  the  Felt  may-  be  "en  as  a  so 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New anisosof  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorsh.p  ot 

°SS^  onlor.^'seiOAng  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. _ 

HYDRAULIC  RAJIS  (upon  an  improved  principle) 
for  raisinc:  Water,  where 
a  FaU  can  be  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  S00  feet.  The  same 
Ram  without  th :  ai  1  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  cons'dtating  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  toad  of  water  be-  ^gf^  v  ^ 
neatu.                                                ""Sat*™^ 

Also  Emrioes  for  Deep  Wells,  W    ■— 

worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power ;  Doucb  Baths,  ic. 
Buildinss  heated  with  hot  water. 

Address.  FKEEXA3  Roe,  TO.  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  ot  Towns,  etc. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com 
plete  for  31.10s. 


-T»ERUTIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
JT      '         SI'E    5T   TFE   ONLY   IMPORTERS. 
AVTOXT  GIBBS  AND  SOXS,  LONDON  : 
Wm. JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 

AGKBShfRlSHT?ANn  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 
COTSWORTE.  POWELL,  and  PRTOR,  LONDON. 
TnT,r.i<¥etthe"-«1ve5  asrainst  the  injurious  consequences  ot 
usin-  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  arnele  in  any 
quantirVa^  their  tod  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses.  


~  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1846. 

ME"TIVQ«  FOK  TpETWO  FOLLOWING  WESKS. 
Tffv=£Djiv.  Sep'.  17— Actlcdtursl  Inip.Soc.  cflrelacd. 

LUCAL  societies. 

Coofold-L:-,n3«veT^-->jT,c!.»:»«-.^P«"<!>-^e»";"     St.   Evrart  -  Royal 

Vy       .-  i  'r-'ruid. — Xofhampton  Gr?zla£. 
FARAltas*  CIjL'BS. 
■l.nt.  I'— Dailineton  I   Seps.21— Ot:«:v  St.  Mary 

Mary  ' 

Agmcoxture  is  at  length  beginning  to  assert  its 
true  position  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  The  newspapers  of  the  last  fortnight 
have  furnished  an  array  of  reports  and  incidents  in 
relation,  to  the  corn-trade  of  Europe,  unconnected 
with  each  other  in  fact,  but  uniting  in  inference. 
This  is  the  best  of  evidence.  No  commentary  is 
so  good  as  that  which  one  fact  makes  upon  another. 
If  ft  do  not  save  the  trouble  of  thought,  it  at  least 
abridges  the  toil  of  demonstration.  Like  the  cele- 
brated vase  whose  fragments  were  discovered  and 
exhumed  a  thousand  miles  apart,it  is  only  necessary 
to  "pick  up  the  bits  and  pot  them  together,"  and 
the  whole  with  all  its  beauty  and  harmony  of  pro- 
portion, is  at  once  developed,  displaying  the  most 
comnendious  of  arguments,  that  which  addresses  the 
eve  of  every  beholder,  willing  or  reluctant.  To  the 
latter  class  our  words  seem  mysterious.  We  pro- 
ceed to  explain  them. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  weekly  trouble  of  consult- 
in?;  the  little  enigmatical  looking  diagram  which  fur- 
nishes a  tabular  display  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  duties  upon  foreign  corn  are 
levied,  will  have  perceived  that  upon  the  last  six 
weeks'  average  the  duty  is  now  standing  at  the 
highest  point.  The  "  remnant  of  protection"  is  at 
its' utmost;  and  must  in  obedience  to  this  perfect 


specimen  of  the  orderings  oi  human  providence,  re-' 
main  so  for  at  least   a  month  longer.     No  matter 
though  France  be  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  not 
from%resent    scarcitv  and   apprehended   famine  ; 
though   Belgium  be  present  at   Mark-lane  bidding 
top  prices  for  corn  bonded  originally  for  British 
consumption  :  no  matter  though  the  Potato  mur- 
rain has  ravaged  all  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
report  of  a  general  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  arti- 
cles of  food  reaches  us  from  all  quarters   of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  like  a  living  body  tied  to  a 
dead    carcase,   so    are    we   tied   to   the     average 
of   the  last    sit   weeks  —  with    the    evidence   of 
the    present    and     the    foresight     of   the   future 
glaring  around    us,   we   must   gnaw     in   vain  the 
tether"whieh  clogs  and  binds  down  Perception  and 
Foresight,   man's  distinguishing   attributes,  to  the 
bv-°-one  almanac  of  pastT'/iWces,'  and  display  to  the 
eve's  of  the  world  the  suicidal  spectacle  of  a  country 
with  half  its  food  destroyed  by  a  blight,  levying  the 
highest  amount  of  duty  upon  foreign  importation, 
and  exporting  its  own  produce  to  aid  the  necessities 
of  the  foreigner  still  more  pressing  than  our  own. 
\n  unusually  earlv  harvest,  and  the  concentrated 
effusion   of  a   year's  garnering   of   foreign   stores 
released  from  bond  almost  in  a  single  day  had  caused 
a  momentary   and   delusive   flush  in  the  market  ; 
down  went  the  prices  all  over  the  kingdom,  like  the 
mercury  in  a  shaken  baiometer.     This  was  natural 
enough";  under  such  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
cue  financial,  the  other  physical,  the  only  wonder 
was  that  the  temporary  depression  was  not  greater. 
But  Commerce  has  a  quick  eye  ;  leave  it   alone, 
give  it  room  to  act,  and  it  will  soon  recover  from  an 
error,  however  unavoidable  or  great ;  a  few   days, 
nay  a  few  hours  will   suffice   to  place  the  market 
au'eourant  dujour  ;  a  single  fine  day  will  have  its 
due  influence  upon  the  sensitive  pulses  of  Mark-lane. 
What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  a  clog  upon  its 
keen  prescience,  which  drags  it  back  with  the  weight 
of  six  weeks  of  past  ignorance !     In  vain  come  the 
mercantile    despatches  from    Hamburgh,   Dantzie, 
Stettin,  and    Konigsburg  ;  in   vain  come  the  pro- 
vincial papers  with  their  one-voiced  elegiac   over 
the  Potato  prospects;  they  may  quicken  the  pulse 
of  the  Present,  they  may  electrify  the  always  over- 
strung nerves  of  the  Future,  but  they  cannot  re- 
animate the  dead  bones  of  the  past ;  yet  there  it 
lies,  the  six  weeks'  average  stifling  with  its  dead 
weight,  like  an  incubus,  the  heaving  breath  of  com- 
mercial  activitv   and  foresight,   and   shutting  the 
locks  of  the   bonded   warehouses  of  England  not 
against  the   French,  not  against  the  Belgians,  not 
against  any  'foreigner'  but  only  against  the  English- 
man! by   a   high-pitched  duty— Why?      Because 
corn  was  cheap  and  prospects  looked   different; 
when  ?  A  month  or  six  iceels  ago  ! 

We  would  entreat  any  one  whose  mind  is  imbued 
with  a  liberal  and  unbiassed  wish  for  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  British  agriculturist,  to  afford  a  few 
minutes  of  careful  and  sincere  attention  to  the 
weekly-published  diagram  of  average  prices  and 
duties" above  referred  to  ;  and  mark  well  the  opera- 
tion which  it  exhibits,  in  the  collection  of  that  aver- 
age durino-  the  past  six  weeks  which  regulates  the 
duty  at  "present  levied.  A  more  instructive 
moment  could  hardly  be  selected  to  judge 
retrospectively  what  must  always  have  been 
the  influence  of  such  a  system  upon  the 
corn-trade,  and  the  consumer  directly,  and  upon 
the  producer  indirectly— and  what  is  now  of  far 
more  importance,  to  judge  prospectively  how  much 
healthier  and  firmer  will  be  the  footiug  upon  which 
the  sericulture  of  the  country  will  stand  when  it  is 
no  longer  tampered  with  by  an  artificial  interference 
which  "contra  diets  one  of  the  most  important  ot 
commercial  principles,  and  obstructs  the  most  valu- 
able of  commercial  operations,  namely,  the 
regulation  of  demand  and  supply  by  the  exer- 
cise of  foresight.  If  corn  be  cheap— but  there 
are  appearances  in  the  horizon  of  the  future 
that  indicate  the  likelihood  of  its  becoming 
dearer — the  importer,  the  dealer,  the  miller, 
increase  their  stocks :  if  corn  be  dear— but  there  are 
evidencesofincreasine  supplies — the  market  is  eased 
bv  their  slackened  demand.  Were  it  possible  in 
fact,  as  in  imagination,  to  "  look  into  the  seeds  ot 
time,"  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prices  ot  the 
coming  six  weeks,  that'  would,  indeed,  be  an 
average  worth  striking!  But  to  go  bach  six 
weeks,  this  is  a  different  affair !  It  is  to  recede 
further  and  further  from  the  true  point  where  the 
landscape  of  the  future  is  most  visible,  namely  the 
Present.  What  have  we  to  do  now'  with  the  price 
of  corn  six  weeks  aeo,  when  the  Potato  disease 
had  not  developed  its  frightful  universality  ?  \\  hat 
is  there  in  an  average  drawn  from  a  period  the 
three  first  zoeeis  of  which  present  declining  prices, 
that  can  do  anvthine  but  confound  the  judgment 
and  thwart  the  wholesome  prescience  ot  un- 
fettered commerce  ?       What  would  be    thought 


of  a  Iholder    of  Spanish    or     Mexican    securities 
who  should   conduct   his   operations  in  the  share- 
market,  by  a  calculation  drawn  from  periods  pre- 
ceding the  war  with  the  United  States  in  the  latter 
case,  or  the  betrothal  of  the  Queen  in  the  former  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  principle   upon  which,  for  thirty 
years  past,  we  have   attempted   to   regulate   our 
operations  in  the  corn-market    of  the  world  ;  by 
making  our  national  purchases  upon  a  calculation 
formed  six  weeks  behind  the  point  of  view  from 
whence  the  future  is  most  cognizable.     And  here 
is  the  proof  of  our   elaborate    ingenuity  of  self- 
delusion,  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment, 
with  the  system  mitigated  as  it  is,  we  are  imposing 
a  prohibition   of  10s.   a  quarter,  because  the_  bio- 
graphy of  six  weeks  gone  and  past  will  have  it  so, 
at  a  moment  when  "far-sighted   commerce   would 
have  been  laying  up  full  stores  with  a  provident 
eye   for   the '  thirteen  months'  scramble   for   food 
which  the  present  state  of  the  granary  of  Europe 
seems     to     threaten.       For     four    weeks    longer 
must  this   absurditv  continue ;   until  the   lagging 
weeks    of  the    past    shall    have    died     off   gra- 
dually   from     the    Corn-law    diagram,    and     our 
bond'ed     warehouses    have     emptied    themselves 
meantime   into    the    markets    of   Belgium,    Hol- 
land, and  France.     It  is  true  the  present  case  is  an 
extreme  one  ;  but  it  is  by  extreme  cases  that  prin- 
ciriles  are  tested  and  evils  rendered  more  glaring, 
whose  silent  operation  has  escaped  notice  in  moTe 
ordinary  seasons. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  British  agriculturist  has 
ever  derived  benefit  from  a  system  which  has  virtually 
shut  him  out  from  the  market  of  the  world  ;  which 
has  "  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke 
it  to  the  sense,"  inflicting  upon  him  those  sudden 
expansions  and  contractions  of  price  always  inci- 
dental to  a  limited  area  of  demand  and  supply,  and 
of  yyhich  the  only  true  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  the 
free  operations  "of  commerce,  and  the  most  un- 
limited area  which  the  globe  can  furnish,  with  all 
its  providential  and  blessed  variety  of  soil,  season, 
and  climate. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  with  an 
eye  of  hope,  of  well  founded  hope,  yve  most_  de- 
voutly believe,  to  the  future.  Let  the  British 
farmer  onlv  see  how  he  really  stands  in  relation  to 
the  agriculture  of  anv  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  the  sight  which  he  has  been  taught  to  shrink 
hitherto  from  beholding,  will  fill  him  with  encourage- 
ment and  confidence.  "  He  will  see  that  the  market 
of  the  world  is  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and 
that  all  the  legislative  enactments  that  Parliament 
can  make,  can  never  give  him  so  firm  a  position  or 
so  safe  a  prospect  as  when  the  prices  at  Mark-lane, 
as  at  the  present  moment,  cannot  be  under-quoted 
at  any  port  in  Europe.  This  fact  which  now 
startles  him  yvith  its  novelty,  and  which  he  hardly 
knows  how  to  receive  or  credit,  is  followed  by  the 
report  of  cargoes  of  Lincolnshire-grown  corn  being- 
exported  to  France.  These  announcements  are 
the  best  Corn-law  that  ever  was  passed  tor  the 
"  Protection  "  of  the  British  farmer.  It  is  true  that 
a  combination  of  causes  extraordinary  as  well  as 
ordinary  have  tended  together  to  the  production  of 
these  results;  but  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they 
do  not  prove  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  era  in 
which  British  agriculture  shall  know  its  own  dignity 
and  assert  its  independent  place  in  the  commerce 
of  nations .— C.  W.  H. 


"By  an  improved  agriculture  the  fanner  may 
withstand,  uninjured,  a  fall  of  Is.  per  bushel  in  the 
price  of  Wheat."  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he 
may  thus  realise  profits,  during  a  stationary  market, 
such  as  he  would  (without  effort)  obtain  were  the 
price  of  the  produce  to  rise  in  an  equal  degree. 
This  is  the  statement  yvhich  our  correspondent  "  G. 
R  W."  has  assailed.  He  asserts  that  the  skill  and 
capital  required  to  produce  and  maintain  the  in- 
creased fertility  cannot  be  had,  except  at  an  annual 
cost  which  equals  their  annual  produce. 

Now,  right  notions  on  this  subject  are  o.  the 
o-reatest  importance.  Upon  their  prevalence  de- 
pends the  course  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
to  assist  in  establishing  them  we  shall  now  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  references  which  will  enable 
them  to  form  a  safe  and  satisfactory  judgment  upon 
the  subject. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  pages  oi  one 
work— "The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 

Society." 

See  Vol.  I,  p.  32,  where,  in  Sir  James  Graham  s 
experience  of  "  Deanstonising,"  it  will  be  found 
that  an  expenditure  of  61.  15s.  per  acre  yielded  an 
annual  return  of  15s.  6<f.  ;  and  p.  38,  where  E.  S. 
Lefevre,  Esq.,  states  that  by  subsoiling  his  laud  at 
a  cost  of  30s.  per  acre,  he  had  obtained  an  increase 
of  6  tons  per  acre  of  Turnips,  and  24  bushels  per 
acre  of  Barley.  „    _  , 

See  Vol.  II.,  p.  277,  where  Mr.  F.  Burke,  de- 
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scribing  Lord  Hathekton's  improvements  by  drain- 
ing, &c  ,  at  Teddesley  Hal),  states  that  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  1500J.  an  annual  increase  of 
about  430/.  in  the  rent  has  been  produced. 

Sec  Vol.  III.,  p.  163,  where  experiments  in  the 
application  of "  blue  shale"  to  the  surface  of  the 
land,  at  a  cost  of  30s.  per  acre,  are  described 
as  resulting  in  an  increased  produce  of  17 
bushels  per  acre  of  Wheat,  and  of  27  bushe's 
per"  acre  of  Barley  ;  page  233,  where  Mr.  6 
Boeness  states  his  experience  in  marling  light 
lands;  his  Wheat  promised  to  yield  one-third 
more  on  what  had  been  clayed  than  on  what  had 
not  been  clayed,  although  managed  in  every  other 
way  the  same  ;  the  quantity  applied  per  acre  is 
generally  50  loads,  which  is  applied  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  50s.  per  acre  ;  and  p.  235,  where  Mr.  F.  W. 
Overman  testifies  to  the  value  of  the  same  method 
of  permanent  improvement. 

See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  3-t3,  where  Mr.  Hayter   M  P 
states  the  profitable  result  of  the  improvements  he 
had  effected  on  Linslade  farm,  Buckinghamshire 

boo  Vol.  V.,  p.  113,  &c,  where  Mr.  Randell  de- 
scribes his  practice  of  burning  clay  soils,  and  the 
large  and  profitable  increase  of  fertilitv  consequent 
upon  it;  and  p.  311,  where  Mr.  Almack  asserts 
the  experience  of  Norfolk  farmers  as  to  the  pro- 
Jitableness  of  marling  their  light  lands. 

See  also  Vol.  VI.,  p.  478,  where  Mr.  Pusey  bears 
fitness  to  the  enormous  returns  from  drainage  and 
the  use  of  burnt  clay  as  manure  in  the  case  ofa  very 
poor  stiff  clay  soil.  J 

These  are  a  few  instances  selected  from  the  pa°-es 
ot  only  one  out  of  the  many  periodical  works  with 
•  liich  our  agricultural  literature  now  teems,  and 
L  ar<;  conclusive,,  we   think,  as   to    the   large 
profits    derivable   from   a    prudent   investment  of 
capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land 
But  it  is  certain  that  even  in  the  case  of  land 
already  perfect  as  regards  its  "permanent"  qualities, 
perfect  as  regards  its  texture,  drainage,   freedom 
from  hedgerow  timber,  accessibility  by  road    con- 
venience as  regards  buildings,  &c,  it  will  still'gene- 
rally    if  not  universally,  pay  well  for  the  better 
.hough   more   expensive   methods   of    cultivation, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  working  men  shall  hit 
npon  or  educated  men  suggest.     We  shall  not  refer 
Here  to  published  cases  in  which  corroborative  expe- 
rience on  this  head  is  detailed.     Numbers  of  them 
may  be  found  in  every  agricultural  journal,  maga- 
zine, or  gazette.     Cases  where  the  application  of 
some  new  fertilizer;    the  cultivation  of  some  new 
<-nr,, ;  a  change  in  the  rotation  of  crops  ;  the  use  of 
some  new  implement;  the  selection  of  more  profit- 
■ock— all   requiring  an  extra  investment  of 
'  apital  ;>  or,  it  may  ue,  where  the  more  economical 
application  of  manual  labour,  or  the  more  skilful 
management     of    market     transactions  —  matters 
requiring  on  the  other  hand  only  an  extra  display 
ot  energy,  have  proved  eminently  profitable.    And 
to  all  these  improvements,  it  must  be  observed 
over  and  above  their  immediate  returns,  there  is  an 
encouraging  degree  of  permanence  attached  •  for 
no  increase  can  occur  in  the  saleable  produce  of 
the  farmer  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  that 
which  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  manure.  We  have 
no  doubt  which  can  arise  either  from  our  observa- 
.on  reading    or  experience,  of  the  profitableness 
ol  a     higher     degree  of  cultivation  than  that  which 
is  generally  prevalent. 
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The  disease  is  most  apt  to  come  on  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  after  sultry  weather  preceded  by  rain  but  it 
is  very  capricious  in  its  inroads,  sometimes  not  appear- 
ing at  the  accustomed  seasons,  and  at  other  times 
attacking  animals  at  unusual  periods  of  the  year.  Thus 
the  farmer  is  subjected  to  heavy  losses,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  determining  when  it  is  safe  to  allow  his 
cattle  to  graze  in  the  fields,  and  at  what  seasons  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  doing  so.  The  existence  of  thesis- 
order  is  by  no  means  of  recent  observation,  for"  the 
farm  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  family  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  the  grandfather,  father,  and  son, 
have  all  in  succession  lost  much  stock  from  this  cause 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  horned  cattle  and  horses 
are  attacked,  sheep  appear  to  escape 

I  believe  I  may  state,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ground,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  herbage  which  can  account   for  so  remarkable  a 

LTiT  r;110,  5a-Dt'-at  [eaSt  of  a  Poisonous  quality, 
could  be  detected  m  it,  though  I  visited  the  spot  at  a 
time  when  several  cows  were  suffering  under  the  dis- 
ease, from  having  been  left  in  the  field.*  I  am  more 
disposed,  therefore  to  attribute  it  to  a  peculiar  miasma 
emanating  from  the  soil ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
conjecture  by  understanding  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  hamlet  are  very  subject  to  liver  complaints, 
which  may  arise  from  the  same  cause.  The  only  ad- 
vice I  could  give  the  farmer  was  not  to  turn  in  his  cattle 
before  sunrise,  and  to  remove  them  half  an  hour  before 
sunse  ;  but  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  throw  more  light  than  I  can  pretend  to  do 
both  upon  the  causes  of  the  disorder  and  the  means  of 
its  preventiom-C.  Daubeny,  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford, 
Aug.  dl,  1816.  J       ' 
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SINGULAR  DISEASE  IN  CATTLE 
I  am  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  a  singular  disease  in  cattle,  which  shows  itself  occa- 

■  r°aJ?y^-^rtam  fields  at  Thr°PP>  a  "amlet  in  the 
parish  of  Ridlmgton,  Oxfordshire. 

The  pasture  land,  in  which  the  distemper  alluded  to 

prevails,  is  situated  close  to  the  Cherwell,  being  bounded 

on  one  side  by  that  river,  and  on  another  by  the  Oxford 

t^anal     whi  1st  a   stagnant  ditch,  connecting   the  two 

'■■raw  the  third  side  of  the  triangle.     It  is,  therefore 

low  and  cannot  but  be  damp,  although  at  the' same  time' 

MivlK™?'  'f  K  ?"'  SWan,P>'>  and  Produces  a  good 
y  of  herbage      It  would,  therefore,  be  a  valuable 

inftW  V  da'ry  fal'm'  Were  i4  not  for  the  deleterious 

™Ce  xt  °eems  t0  ««rt  »l>on  the  cattle  turned  into 

orZL ?JS?  ^riis  to  be  confined  to  certain  seasons 

'     ',  'l  fmof*e  »'"?osphere,  the  farmer  has  frequently 

.■"-mptedtohis  cost  to  risk  the  consequences  of 

mg  his  cows  and  horses  to  graze  on  the  land? 

dTnne''frith-Whie1'  these  animals  are  so  often 

■   toenn"   f'theyare  intr°duced  into  the  fields, 

tiont   1      ?  aQfinfl™mation  of  a  very  acute 

chest,followedbyeffUSions..Stothe 

-nes   n  le?  ^n^f  hT^f  ^     ^  °fteD 


ON  THE  STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Martin  Doyle. 
(Continued  from  p.  416.) 
_    In  the  different  countries  at  which  we  have  glanced 
in  respect  to  the  reclaiming  of  wastes,  it  appears  that 
the  most  generally  successful  results  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  peasantry  themselves.     In  Flanders  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  wastes  were  small  farmers,  who  did  not 
exceed  their  means.     «  These  admirable  cultivators  not 
only  added  generally  to  the  extent  of  the  soil  which  they 
tilled;  exery  year  the  plough  was  made  to  go  deeper  • 
deftr.T.l,  01' iaYn?h  T  -hUS  Sradual'y  added  to  the 
it™ is       i         d  oa'jeadyJ  ID  tiIlaSe  >  hence  a  ^rtile 
loam,  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  is  now  seen  where  the 
farmer  originally  found  a  soil  not  exceeding  3  or  4  inches 
in   depth.     -To   do  a  little  constantly,  and  that  1   de 
well,   has  been   the  profitable  maxim  of  the  Fleming  • 
by  acting  steadily  on  this  invaluable  principle,  that  in- 
dustrious race  have  converted  the  most  barren  tract 
in  Europe  into  the  most  productive  land  in  the  world  " 
It  is  unwise  for  any  individuals  to  undertake  the  im- 
provement  of   large  tracts  when  they  have  not  first 
proved  the  advantages  of  reclaiming  on   small  allot- 
ments, and  senseless  to  attempt  great  undertakings  with 
disproportionate  means.     The  Bretons  are  never  guilty 
of  this  imprudence,  and  therefore  no  injury  is  done  to 
the   community    by    the   disheartening    examples    of 
tailures._    Whatever  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  inclosing  the  British  wastes  on  a  large  scale  by  com 
panies  or   individual   speculators,  the  reclamation   of 
such  lands  by  cottagers  is  unquestionably  remunerative- 
their  industry  costs  them  little  or  nothing  of  monev 
capital ;  the  labour  which  they  expend  is  often  but  the 
surplus  of  their  time  which  otherwise  would  be  lost 
altogether  or  spent  in  dangerous  idleness,  and  the  pro- 
duce obtained  from  these  wastes  is  so  much  of  positive 
gam  to  the  country  in  various  respects. 

The  government  act  wisely  when  they  encourage  the 
colonisation  of  wastes  by  the  labouring  classes,  by  re- 
moving the  barriers  which  keep  such  property  out  of  the 
market,  in  allotments  small  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  purchased  or  rented  by  the  peasantry  There 
are  cases  of  private property,however,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  landowners  (for  example  m 
many  parts  of  South  Wales),  whose  estates  adjoin  "a 
common  belonging  to  a  lord  of  the  manor,  who  may 
not  himself  possess  an  acre  of  inclosed  land,  would  be 
lost  by  the  inclosing  of  such  commons,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  rent  which  their  tenants  would  de 
mand  when  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  turning 
sheep  and  cattle  on  them.  ° 

■  To  resume  the  notice  of  agricultural  life  in  Britanny 
the  appearance  of  the  rural  parts  is  that  of  a  country 
nearly  deserted  by  its  population;  so  secluded  are  the 
habitations  of  the  peasantry,  who  are,  however  of  a 
social  temper  when  they  meet ;  each  family  has  its 
isolated  farm,  or,  at  the  most,  three  or  four  families  are 
combined  to  constitute  a  village,  in  some  secluded 
b  folia™  aCCeSSlb'e  through  "arrow  lanes  concealed 
The  houses  near  Lannion  and  other  parts  of  the  Cite 
du  Nord  are  slated,  and  present  a  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Finistere  and  all  the  moun. 
tain  districts,  they  are  thatched— mostly  with  Heath— 


*  Mr.  Baxton,  also  of  the  Botanic  Guidon  n,t..j 
accurate acquaintance  with  British  planted  we  l?kno™  twiS 
visited  the  locality,  in  hopes  of  finding  son  e  nausejus  Ch 
wh.okm.ght  explain  the  phenomena,  but  in  nehher  Instance 


without    chimney  or   windows,  except  a   si  ,., 

imbedded  in  a  wall,  as  if  ventilation  were  dangerous 
childTen      DTSS!i?  t0  °0mfort :  half  naked  a*d  S 

ca  tie  andrnotTSht  "S  Under  the  same  rmi  "&  the 
cattle,  and  not  always  better  fed  or  educated  ;  but,  ex- 
cept with  the  poorest  class  of  labourers,  thesis  more 
furniture  m  the  Breton  than  in  the  Irish  farm  h"Se 
of  the  same  class,  and  always  a  good  supply  of  linen 
and  with  some  an  Oak  chest,  anl  press  TValnut  or 
Oak,  containing  earthenware  and  glasses  for  extraordi 
nary  occasions.     Even  farmers  paying  20^6*^ 

ih^rret!iIyi  daSS  is  m°re  comfortable"  have 
their  cattle  frequently  in  the  same  room  with  them! 
elves;  the  better  grades  have,  of  course,  sheds Tr 
houses  for  the  cattle  :  but  the  whole  famity,  however 
numerous,  sleep  m  the  general  room,  on  beds  ranged 
over  each  other,  with  curtains,  perhaps,  to  afford  some 
privacy,  and  the  only  rule  of  separation  respecting  the 
sexes  is  that  the  girls  sleep  immediately  above  thf  bed 
in  which  the  man  and  wife  repose,  and  that  the  boys 
mount  to  the  uppermost  tier,  which  they  reach  by  lad- 
ders ihe  servants  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  with  the 
family,  and  without  any  distinctions, 
of  TK^110  P,r°Per  ^Prehensions  of  the  proprieties 
of  life,  and  though  the  cattle  may  be  in  their  proper 
places  outside  the  domestic  roof,  and  the  hearth  bright 
with  blazing  logs,  and  the  family  assembled  cheerily  on 
their  stone  benches  beneath  the  majestic  chimney,  re- 
lating tales  and  plying  the  needle  or  the  distaff,  there  is 
a  real  want  of  many  domestic  comforts  which  an  Eng- 
lish labourer  would  consider  indispensible  to  his  self 
respect. 

A  dog  always  chained  near  the  house,  lives  like 
Diogenes  m  a  tub,  or  rather  an  old  cider  cask  on  its 
side,  and  Ins  confinement  is  the  more  pitiable  from  his 
uselessness  ;  for  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  vigi- 
lance against  thieves  in  a  country  where  they  are  un- 
known: yet  the  dog,  true  to  its  nature,  seems  to  think 
it  is  its  bounden  duty  not  to  dream  away  existence  in 
the  s  oth  of  a  sinecurist,  and  barks  incessant!  .- 

A  kitchen-garden,  with  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  which 
the  Bretons  are  learning  to  graft  and  cultivate  more 
generally,  behind  the  house,  or  at  one  end,  gives  an  all- 
ot comfort,  which  in  some  measure  counteracts  the  dis- 
agreeable look  of  the  yard,  which  is  always  in  filth  up 
to  the  very  threshold.  * 

The  cart-shed  serves  for  a  threshing  floor,  though 
this  is  more  frequently  on  an  open  space  adjoining  the 
house,  hke  the  Irish  "  bawn,"  and  the  want  of  a  properly 
prepared  floor  necessarily  renders  the  grain  extremely 
lout;  indeed,  Oats  are  universally  intermixed  with 
stones  throughout  the  whole  of  this  province,  and  of 
Normandy  also  :  the  want  of  accommodation  for  storing 
and  threshing  corn  is  one  of  the  most  obvious.  The 
Buck-wheat  (sarragin)  is  threshed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  been  cut ;  but  as  the  straw  is  only  fit  for 
litter,  at  any  time,  it  sustains  little  comparative  injury  ■ 
the  grain  is  stored  with  the  other  kinds  in  lofts  and  out- 
houses, and  not  rarely  on  the  once  beautiful  Oak  floors 
of  the  fine  old  chateaus  which  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasantry. 

The  operation  of  threshing  is  curious.  When  the 
sheaves  are  laid  down  in  a  large  circle  and  opened,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  the  principal  workman,  a 
dozen  or  more  men  perhaps  set-to  with  their  short 
heavy  flails,  advancing  from  the  outer  part  of  the  ring 
to  the  centre,  without  ever  missing  time  in  the  stroke 
or  interfering  with  each  other  however  close  they  may 
be.  Ihe  blows  are  very  frequent,  and  given  with  great 
energy.  If  they  slacken  from  fatigue  a  reanimating 
voice  sets  them  going  again,  until  the  time  has  arrived 
lor  turning  and  shaking  the  straw.  Another  mode 
which  I  have  seen  practised  is  this  :  two  or  three  men 
moving  in  line  backwards,  thresh  the  breadth  of  sheaves 
spread,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  these 
are  followed  by  a  woman  or  old  man  who  turns  the 
sheaves,  which  again  are  threshed  by  the  succeeding 
hie  of  men  ;  and  so  on  until  the  grain  is  completely 
beaten  out,  and  a  new  layer  of  sheaves  laid  down. 

Though  the  labourers  are  habitually  sluggish  and  apa- 
thetic, they  are  capable  of  great  exertions  on  emergen- 
cies ;  in  harvest  time  particularly,  when  they  put  forth 
all  their  energies  to  save  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  A 
friendly  interchange  of  manual  assistance  theu  takes 
place  between  families,  and  social  intercourse  of  the 
most  generous  and  pleasurable  nature  rewards  the  un- 
bought  labour. 

M.  Sousvestre  relates  a  beautiful  trait  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  he  witnessed  in  harvest.  A  pro- 
prietor farmer  was  perplexed,  from  the  insufficiency  of 
reapers  at  a  critical  moment.  A  neighbouring  peasant, 
against  whom  he  had  taken  some  law  proceedings  came 
to  him  one  morning  with  14  men.  When  the  other  ex- 
pressed his  surprize  and  thankfulness,  and  offered  apo- 
logies for  recent  differences,  the  humbler  farmer  alluded, 
as  his  reply,  to  some  of  the  Christian  precepts  respect- 
ing charity,  and  on  the  necessity  of  bearing  each  othera 
burdens;  and  declared  that  no  man  could  be  a  real 
Christian  who  would  willingly  allow  the  corn  which 
Providence  in  his  bounteousness  sends  us,  to  be  lost. 
He  refused  all  recompense  beyo-id  the  ordinary  hospi- 
talities, and  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  unusual  or  meritorious. 

The  women  work  in  the  fields  and  stables,  &c,  and 
go  to  market.  They  spin,  knit,  and  manufacture  every 
article  of  clothing  beneath  the  domestic  roof  that  can 
be  made  without  mill  machinery,  and  thus  provide  for 
themselves  constant  occupation,  which  renders  them  in 
some  degree  independent  of  shops  and  markets. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

is  furtherance  of  the  object  of  your  Article  of  the  15th  of  August  upon  the 
"  Statistics  of  Agriculture,"  and  of  your  inquiry — What  is  our  growth,  and  what  is 
our  consumption  of  Corn  ?  I  send  for  your  perusal,  and,  if  you  think  well  of  it,  for 
insertion  in  your  Paper,  au  Analysis  which  has  been  made  by  a  very  able  statist, 

MARLBOROUGH   UNION. 
Analysis  of  the  Area,  Cultivation,  Wheat,  Producb,  and  Population. — 1846. 


Mr.  John  Iveson,  of  Calne  (late  of  Halliford,  Chertsey),  as  an  example  well  worthy 
being  followed  by  the  several  Unions  of  the  Kingdom.  The  result  would  furnish 
the  public  with  intelligence  of  general  utility,  and  especially  tend  to  elucidate  the  im- 
portant consideration  as  to  what  is  the  ratio  in  which  population  and  production 
have  respectively  progressed.— Joshih  Castree,  Gloucester,  August  24. 
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10    0    0 

5    0    0 

120    0    0 

568    0    0 

39    0    0 

20 

0    0 

560    0    0 

1,322 

0    0 

4 

140 

26 

2SU 

150 

13    2     0 

S    1  23 

2     0     6 

293    2    1 

44    2  29 

.. 

416    1  39 

778 

2  12 

4 

104 

30 

390 

75 

10    0  39 

S5    2    4 

0    2    0 

20 

0  21 

43    1  18 

6 

0  13 

115 

3  15 

1871 

10    0    0 

32    0  33 

0     1     0 

37    0    4 

. . 

79 

3  37 

1475 

30    0    0 

15    0     0 

680    1  10 

524    3    8 

196    2  32 

112 

1  11 

2,465    3  38 

4,025 

0  19 

4 

616 

24 

1,848 

437 

39    0    a 

22    2  85 

66    0  19 

2,696    0    0 

246    0    0 

40 

0    0 

2,223    0    0 

0,332 

3  ie 

4 

566 

28 

1,946 

510 

56    1     5 

56    1     6 

129     3  19 

1,005    1  16 

405    3  20 

10 

0    0 

1,920    1  14 

3,584 

0    0 

3&4 

585 

30 

2,194 

522 

15    0    0 

40    0    0 

304    0    0 

850    0    0 

270     0    0 

96 

0    0 

1,953    0    0 

3,528 

0    0 

4 

490 

26 

1,605 

795 

69    2  37 

59    1  23 

167     0  35 

92 

1  29 

1,852    2  32 

572    2  33 

214 

0    9 

2,796    2  32 

5,324 

3  30 

4 

700 

26 

2,275 

791 

10    0    0 

22     0    0 

21     0     0 

168    0    0 

428    0    0 

1,402    0    0 

2,051 

0    0 

3 

467 

32 

1,868 

273 

12    2    1 

•• 

494    3  36 

144    3    2 

1,195    3  31 

1,873 

1  10 

3 

400 

32 

1,600 

251 

34S     3  16 

103    1  25 

1567    1  11 

112 

2  10 

10,022    2  24 

4996    2  25 

646 

3  19 

20,149     3  20 

3S,248 

0  30 

•■ 

5634 

29 

20,149 

8744 

A. 

Roads,  Water,  Arc 348 

Towns,  Tillages,  HomestaUs,  ic 403 

Woods  and  Plantations  1,567 

Commons        112 

Downs  10,022 

Dry  Meadows  4,996 

Water  Meadows 646 

Arable 20,149 

SS.248 


RESULT. 

Area  in  Wheat 
Produce  per  Acre 
Total  Wheat  Produce 
Population. . 


0    30 


.   5,634  acres. 

29  bushels. 
.20,149  quai'ters. 
•    8,744        „ 


Allowing  6  bushels  per  head  per  annum,  or  1  lb.  of  Wheat  per  day,  the  produce  gives  Bread 
Corn  for  26,S65  people. 


Horns  Correspondence. 

Russian  Bean. — The  Bean  respecting  which  your 
correspondent  "  Norfolk  Subscriber  "  makes  inquiry, 
I  believe  originally  came  from  Russia  ;  it  greatly  re- 
sembles the  Heligoland,  and  is  becoming  generally 
known  as  the  Russian  or  Winter  Bean.  Its  capabili- 
ties to  st.md  our  winters  in  the  south,  when  sown  in 
September  and  early  in  October,  I  have  fully  tested, 
having  grown  it  every  year  the  last  16  or  17  years,  and 
never  saw  it  hurt  except  on  springy  land,  or  when  it 
has  been  later  sown.  I  think  it  a  most  valuable  intro- 
duction for  loamy  soils  ;  the  advantages  from  growing 
it  are  that  it  does  well  on  soils  unsuited  for  spring 
Beans,  affords  an  excellent  alterative  crop  and  seed- 
bed for  Turnips  ;  it  harvests  early  (mine  this  year 
were  cut  early  in  July)  and  admirably,  and  at  little 
cost,  enables  the  ground  to  be  prepared  for  Wheat,  and 
when  well  sown,  that  is  to  say,  drilled  wide  and  kept 
perfectly  clean  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  scarifier  a-d 
hand  hoe,  admits  of  foul  land  being  cleaned  at  little 
cost,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  corn.  I  have 
finer  crops  of  Turnips  upon  25  acres  that  were  sown 
among  mv  Beans,  at  a  cost  of  only  7s.  or  Ss.  per  acre, 
than  are  generally  to  be  seen  this  year  with  high  ma- 
nuring and  a  fallow.  I  shall  this  week  put  nearly  600 
sheep  on  them,  and  they  will  last  them  nearly  two 
months  ;  and  yet,  after  crops  giving  4  to  5  quarters  of 
Beans  per  acre,  or  more — and  one  of  the  fields  was  a 
piece  of  old  Sainfoin,  that  had  lain  as  waste  for  many 
years,  full  of  weeds,  and  in  every  respect  appeared  un- 
suited to  the  growth  of  other  corn ;  this  piece,  which 
lies  on  the  Haling  farm,  adjoining  Croydon,  was  broken 
up  last  September,  and  sown  with  Beans  in  October,  is 
now  covered  with  a  good  crop  of  Turnips,  and  will  be 
sown  with  Wheat  this  autumn.  This  Bean,  for  its  early 
flowering  and  setting,  appears  never  to  suffer  from  the 
dolphin,  or,  indeed,  from  spring  drought,  of  which  the 
crop  this  yeir  is  a  remarkable  instance.  They  have 
proved   fine   crops  without   exception,  yet    generally 

spring  Beans  have  been  almost  a  total  failure Hewitt 

Davis,  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

Odd  Fellowship  versus  Savings-binks. — I  find  the 
following  all  bearing  the  cognomen  of  odd  fellows  : — 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity  ; 
Grand  Unite.;  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Sheffield  Unity  ; 
Ancient  Noble  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Bolton  Unity  ; 
Imperial  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Nottingham  Unity ; 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Leeds  Unity  ;  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Paddock  Unity  ;  Indepen- 
dent Reformed  Order  of  Odd  Fellows ;  and  the  National 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Now,  as  all  the 
foregoing  "Orders"  exist  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  seen  that  your  correspondents  in  passing 
their  strictures  upon  "  Odd  Fellowship  "  would  render 
their  articles  more  intelligible,  were  they  to  distinctly 
state  to  which  of  them  their  remarks  refer,  as  what 
may  be  true  of  one  might  possibly  be  totally  false  of 
another.  I  have  been  induced  more  especially  to  make 
this  observation,  by  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
at  p.  572,  who  (incognito)  has  taken  considerable  pains 
to  point  out  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate  "  the  extras 
of  odd  fellowship."  Now,  if  the  remarks  of  "An  Ope- 
rative Spinnsr  "  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  "  Manchester 
Unity,"  (which  I  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be)  a  com- 
parison of  a  few  of  his  charges,  with  the  laws  of  the 
order,  will  at  once  prove  him  to  be  ignorant  indeed  of 
its  constitution.  Before  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  those  "  extras"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  "  necessaries,"  and  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  what  they  are  in  the  lodge  to 
which  I  belong.     First,  there  is  21s.  entrance  fee,  if  the 


person  entering  be  under  36  years  of  age,  2s.  3d.  for  an 
apron,  6d.  per  week  contribution,  entitling  him  to  10s. 
per  week  during  sickness,  to  medical  attendance  and 
medicine,  to  10/.  at  a  member's  death,  and  b'L  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  widow  and 
orphans'  fund ;  and  over  and  above  all  this,  relief  is 
afforded  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  travel  in  search 
of  employment.  There  is  also  a  contribution  of  about 
Id.  a  week  to  meet  the  incidental  expences  of  the  lodge 
and  district ;  so  much  for  the  "  necessaries,"  now  for 
the  "extras."  "  An  Operative  Spinner  "  says,  "  there 
is  20s.  entrance  fee."  The  29th  general  law  of  the  order 
says,  "That  the  entrance  fee  shall  not  be  less  than  1/.  Is., 
and  that  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  lodges  how  much 
they  charge  above  that  sum."  Again,  he  says  there  is 
the  expense  of  beer  and  tobacco.  Law  14  distinctly 
states  that  no  member  shall  be  charged  with  liquor- 
money  as  part  of  his  contributions  ;  and  as  to  "  footings 
on  change  nights,"  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase,  but  can  safely  aver  that  such 
usage  has  no  existence  in  the  laws  of  the  order,  nor  in 
any  lodge  or  district  with  which  I  am  at  all  acquainted. 
Again  he  says  there  is  the  expense  of  ' '  lectures  ;"  law 
122  says,  "  That  no  member  shall  be  required  to  pay 
for  taking  degrees"  (lectures)  ;  "any  district  or  lodge 
violating  this  law  shall  be  fined  one  guinea."  Then 
there  is  the  expense  of  collections  for  presentations  of 
snuff-boxes,  &c,  &C.  I  readily  admit  that  the  order 
has  no  law  to  forbid  members  from  making  presenta- 
tions to  whom  they  please,  so  long  as  they  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  their  own  pockets  ;  nor  is  there  any  law  by 
which  any  member  can  be  compelled  to  contribute  a 
single  farthing  for  such  purposes.  He  considers  the 
benefits  of  savings'-banks  far  superior  to  the  supposed 
advantages  of  odd  fellowship.  May  I  call  his  attention 
to  the  following,  not  supposed,  but  real  facts,  which  I 
copy  from  a  periodical  I  have  now  before  me.*  ™  Died, 
Nov.  4,  1844,  brother  H.  Holland,  of  the  Cochrane 
Lodge,  Bury  District.  He  was  initiated  in  the  above 
lodge,  on  the  13th  Dec,  1828,  at  the  age  of  24.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1837,  whilst  at  work  in  a  coal-pit,  a 
serious  accident  befell  him,  whereby  he  lost  the  entire 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  from  that  day  to  the  date  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  six  years  and  three  months,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  assistance  he  received  from  sources  connected 
with  the  order  : — 

Received  from  his  own  lodge  in  sick  allowance    . . 
Donations  from  various  lodges  in  the  district 
Donations  from  the  A.  M.  C.'s,  at  Tork,  Isle  of 
Man,  Wigan,  and  Bradford 

1S7  5  0" 
Now,  supposing  this  person,  Holland,  had,  instead  of 
becoming  an  odd  fellow,  placed  his  guinea  in  the  savings'- 
bank,  and  added  to  it  fourpence  per  week  up  to  the  time 
he  received  the  accident,  a  period  of  about  eight  years 
and  seven  months,  he  would  have  had,  including  inte- 
rest, about  9/.  6s.,  which  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  week, 
he  would  entirely  have  withdrawn  in  little  more  than 
IS  weeks,  and  then  he  would  have  been  reduced  to 
want.  Place  the  two  cases  in  juxta-position,  and  it  will 
at  once.  I  think,  be  decided  in  favour  of  odd  fellowship. 
In  conclusion  I  would  entreat  every  agricultural 
labourer  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  who  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  manly  self-respect 
to  cause  them  to  view  with  abhorrence  the  probability 
of  having,  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  "tender  mercies  of  the  parish 
beadle,"  to  at  once  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  odd  fellowship. — John  Cheyne,  Member  of  the  Loyal 
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Old  Abbey  Lodge,  North  London  District.  [The  above- 
is  a  mere  selection  of  extracts  from  a  long  paper  on  this- 
subject,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Chfyne,  but  which  we  have  been  unable  to  insert 
entire.] 

Odd  Fellowship An  "  Operative  Spinner,"  at  page- 

572,  has  pointed  out  the  evil  effects  of  odd  fellowship, 
which  I  beg  to  concur  in  the  smoking  and  drinking  part 
of  the  subject,  aud  that  it  would  be  better  conducted  in 
a  school-room,  or  a  coffee-house.  Sue  -,  I  fear,  is  im- 
possible at  present.  Lectures  or  meetings  on  the  Sab- 
bath have  been  prohibited  years  past  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  all  that  ridiculous  nonsense 
of  presentations  and  regalia  will  be  abolished.  That 
such  money  should  go  to  support  the  afflicted  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  ;  that  the  society  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple, there  can  be  no  mistake ;  and  details  such  as 
those  pointed  out  by  your  correspondent  (which  are 
optional  with  members)  will  be  stopped  by  enlisting- 
honour  and  respectability.  No  doubt  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  odd  fellows  will  be  grateful  for  your  "  Ope- 
rative's "  remarks.  Physically  considered,  it  has  not 
been  supported  (excepting  isolated  districts)  to  that 
extent  by  hard-working  mechanics,  without  which  acts 
of  benevolence  have  not  their  due  influence.  To  con- 
vince your  correspondent  it  is  not  only  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  who  support  it,  there  are  in  this  neighbourhood 
lords  and  baronets,  viscounts,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. &c.  &c.j  who  have  placed  their  shoulders  to  this 
wheel  of  beneficence  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
they  would  sanction  anything  leading  to  vice  and  intem- 
perance :  quite  the  contrary. —  W.  Brown,  Merevale, 
Aug.  25.  [This  appears  to  us  to  represent  about  the 
truth  of  the  matter  ;  and  we  hope  our  correspondents 
will  consider  that  this  subject  has  now  received  suffi- 
cient discussion  in  these  columns.] 

Benefit  Societies. — Your  correspondent  "J.  H."  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  character  of  the  only  de- 
scription of  benefit  society  to  which  my  remarks  alluded. 
I  dislike,  as  much  as  he  can  do.  all  those  benefit  clubs 
which  meet  at  public-houses,  and  whose  rules  are  in- 
consistent with  their  being  secure  and  permanently  sol- 
vent. The  benefit  societies  to  which  I  allude  are  just 
as  secure  as  any  life  assurance  companies,  and  they 
grant  annuities  to  old  members.  Hereabouts,  it  would 
be  very  rarely  possible  for  a  labourer  to  lay  by  2s. 
weekly.  If  a  lad  enters  the  society  before  15  years  of 
age,  he  has  to  pay  less  than  6d.  weekly  for  the 
rest  of 'his  life,  for  the  benefit  of  10s.  weekly  and  medi- 
cal attendance  in  sickness,  with  an  annuity  of  5s.  weekly 
(without  further  payments)  after  he  is  65,  and  5?.  for 
funeral  expences.  If  he  wishes  for  an  annuity  alone- 
after  60,  without  being  in  the  sickness  table,  he  has  to- 
con  tribute  only  ll|rf.  monthly  for  enrolment  in  the 
pension  table.  If  "  J.  H."  wishes  for  further  informa- 
tion, he  may  consult  No.  28  of  the  "  Labourers'  Friend," 
price  3d.,  of  which  I  this  day  received  a  copy  ;  and 
have  observed  it  has  some  remarks  upon  "  Money  mat- 
ters of  the  Working  Classes."  It  is  published  at 
Saville's,  No.  4,  Chandos-street,  and  appears  monthly. — 
J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  September  8. 

Bokhara  Clover. — I  inclose  a  head  or  spike  of  what 
is,  in  my  neighbourhood,  called  Bokhara  Clover.  The 
plant  is  strong  and  shrubby,  and,  if  it  spring  up  well 
after  cutting,  promises  to  be  a  good  forage  plant.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  any  information  on  the  subject 
of  Bokhara  Clover  '  I  sent  a  head  of  it  to  a  friend  at 
a  distance,  with  a  similar  query,  and  the  answer  was, 
that  it  was  grown  by  a  friend  of  his  three  years  ago, 
but  that  neither  horses,  cattle,  nor  pigs  would  look  at  it; 
and  another,  that  the  portion  of  the  field  in  which  it 
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grew  was  avoided  by  cattle,  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
the  second  year.  This  would  imply  that  it  is  an  annual, 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ;  so  that,  probably,  two 
different  plants  are  alluded  to. — G.  J. 

Horizontal  Windmill. — I  have  looked  with  some  in- 
terest for  a  promised  communication  from  one  of  your 
correspondents,  respecting  an  horizontal  windmill. 
Whatever  Mr.  Grey's  opinion  may  be,  the  power  of 
wind  is  very  cheap  ;  and  for  many  purposes,  when  time 
is  not  an  object,  a  well-constructed  windmill  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  more  expensive  steam-engine. — 
G.G. 

Disease  in  Turtiips. — I  farm  about  GO  acres  of 
arable  land  for  ray  own  amusement.  I  put  in,  some 
seven  weeks  since  (with  a  new  patent  drill  from  the 
maker's,  at  Spittlegate),  10  acres  of  Turnips,  manuring 
the  land  in  equal  portions  with  half-inch  bones,  Peru- 
vian nnd  Potter's  guano,  and  superphosphate  of  lime. 
There  is  a  very  fine  plant  ;  the  Turnips  cover  the 
ground,  and  have  been  hoed  a  second  time.  I  was 
struck  yesterday,  in  walking  through  my  Turnips,  with 
an  appearance  on  the  leaves  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
Potato  disease.  This  day  I  walked  again  through  my 
Turnips.  The  disease  has  certainly  spread  ;  I  pulled 
np  several  which  had  decayed  just  below  the  crown  ; 
but  all  which  had  the  leaves  touched  (some  of  which 
I  pulled  up),  were  clearly  decaying  at  the  bulb,  looking 
very  similar  to  the  ulcerated  appearauce  of  the  Potato 
tuber. — Reading. 

Potatoes  in  Nottinghamshire. — Since  I  wrote  to  you 
respecting  the  probable  yield  of  grain,  &c,  this  harvest, 
the  Potatoes  have  been  attacked  with  a  similar  disease 
to  the  one  they  had  last  year.  Their  leaves  have  turned 
black  and  have  died,  and  the  tubers  when  dug  from  the 
ground  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  decayed. — 
E.  J.  Lowe,  Higkfield  House,  Notts. 

Sandy   Oats Observing  a  strong   recommendation 

in  your  Gazette  in  favour  of  the  Sandy  Oats,  I  ordered 
a  sack  through  my  seedsman  here.  On  arrival  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  light  description  of  grain,  and  am 
more  so  now  in  its  produce.  It  is  not  yet  thrashed  out, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  poor  light  unproductive  grain. 
Whether  any  mistake  has  occurred  in  forwarding  the 
corn,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  any  other  of  your  corres- 
pondents have  tried  the  same,  I  shall  be  obliged  for  the 
results,  which  may  also  be  useful  to  others.  Last 
autumn  I  sowed  about  half  an  acre  of  Italian  Rye- 
Grass,  which  I  am  now  cutting  the  fourth  time  ;  but  I 
observe  in  your  Gazette  mention  made  of  a  small  piece 
cut  nine  or  ten  times.  This  is  a  wonderful  growth.  If 
we  could  have  the  date  of  each  cutting,  and  the  weight 
of  a  perch  of  each,  it  might  be  very  useful  in  deter- 
mining its  value.  The  dates,  I  suppose,  may  yet  be 
obtained.  I  wish  I  had  more  early  thought  of  weigh- 
ing. I  yesterday  tried  the  fourth  cutting,  and  give  the 
result  at  foot.  Each  cutting  has  been  over  2  feet  high, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  sowed  thick  enough.  I  also 
give  the  weight  of  the  second  cutting  of  common  Grass 
from  my  lawn,  and  of  Red  Clover. 

One  Perch.  stone. 

Second  cutting-  of  Red  Clover 8 

Second  cutting  common  Grass G 

Fourth  cutting  Italian  Rye-Grass  . .        . .        . .    4 

^-Abraham  Fisher,  Youghal,  Aug.  27,  1846. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
GREAT  SHOW  AT  INVERNESS. 
The  following   particulars  in  reference  to  the  late 
meeting  of  this  Society  at  Inverness  are  from   the  inte- 
resting report  of  it  in  the  Inverness  Courier. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition,  in  num- 
bers and  in  quality  the  stock  was  greatly  superior  to  that  ex- 
hibited here  in  1830.     The  show  of  native  Highland  cattle  was 
the  largest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  at  any  of  the 
Society's  exhibitions.     From  the  West  Highlands  there  was  an 
extensive  display,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  a  bull  from  the  island  of  Harris.  The 
show  of  short-horn  cattle  was  limited  in  number,  but  very  ex- 
cellent, and  even  remarkable,  considering  the  distance  of  In- 
verness from  the  southern  plains  where  the  cattle  abound.  The 
prize  bull  of  this  stock  was  a  noble  animal,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hopper,  a  Yorkshire  agriculturist ;  and  it  may  now  be  consi- 
dered the  champion  bull  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  it  has  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize  at  national  shows  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  besides  various  local  premiums.     We  regret  that 
this  bull  does  not  remain  in  this  country,  being  engaged  for 
Ireland.     In  Ayrshire  cattle,  the  show  was  limited,  but  there 
was  one  bull  which  had  obtained  premiums  in  tho  low  country 
and  was  much  admired.  The  Aberdeenshire  breed  is  gradually 
wearing  out,  being  supplanted  by  the  Angus  and  Galloway.  Of 
the  former  we  had  a  few  good  specimens.     There  was  but  an 
indifferent  show  of  pulled  cattle,  hut  a  few  good  bulls  and  one 
or  two  superior  three-year-old  stots.    The  show  of  sheep  was 
admirable  in  quality,  but  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  this  district.     Some  of  our  most  ex- 
tensive hill  farmers  did  not  compete,  and  the  first  premium  for 
Cheviot  tups  was  gained  by  a  Haddington  farmer.     Both  in 
Cheviot  and  blackfaced  breeds  the  number  shown  was  compa- 
ratively small,  though  some  were  first-rate  animals.    The  prize 
blackfaced  tups,  bred  in  Peeblesshire,  were  remarkable  for 
fleece  and  symmetry,  and  for  their  immense  curling  horns. 
There  were  also  some  fine  half-bred  sheep,  natives  of  the  north, 
which  convinced  the  judges  that  our  low-lying  fields,  where  the 
climate  is  not  severe,  are  not  unsuited  to  this  more  delicate 
description  of  stock.    Of  horses  we  had  a  good  display— much 
superior  to  that  at  the  Society's  Show  at  Dumfries  last  year. 
For  active  strength  and  muscular  power  there  has  rarely  been 
a  better  exhibition  of  horses,  and  this  seemed  to  surprise  some 
of  our  visitors.     Our  hardy  Highland  ponies  were  also  greatly 
admired.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  show  :— Cattle, 
219  entries  or  lots  :  horses,  74  ;  sheep,  123  ;  goats,  2  ;  swine, 
22  ;  poultry,  36  ;  extra  stock  (some  admirable  animals  in  this 
class,  but  too  late  to  be  entered),  52  ;  dairv  produce,  21 ;  seeds, 
roots,   and  plants,  40  ;  implements,  59;  total,  C48  lots.     It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  most  of  the  prizes  were  carried  by  prac- 
tical fanners. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
Tuesday,   Sept.  1st.— The   proceedings    connected   with  the 
meeting  commenced  this  morning  with  a  public  breakfast  in 
the  Northern  Sleeting  Rooms,  under  tho  direction  of  the  Agri- 


cultural Chemistry  Association,  when  the  topic  of  conversation 
was,  '*  On  the  Use  of  Prepaked  Food  in  Feeding  Cattle." 
The  Chairman,  J.  B.  Fbaser,  Esq.,  of  Reelig,  called  on  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  to  address  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he 
trusted  those  gentlemen  present  who  had  experience  in  these 
matters,  would  afterwards  state  the  results  of  their  experience. 
Professor  Johnston  said  that  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  no  district 
was  more  interested  than  this.  As  a  cattle- exporting  district 
the  extension  of  sound  information  in  regard  to  the  economical 
use  of  food  must  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  This  ho 
was  prepared  to  show  was  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  certain 
mixed  food  and  prepared  food.  An  individual  going  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another  to  observe  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture will  look,  not  merely  at  the  kind  of  stock,  but  he  will  more 
particularly  observe  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  use 
throughout  the  various  districts.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form 
aa  estimate  of  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  this  matter  of 
prepared  food  in  England,  on  his  visit  to  Newcastle  at  the  great 
cattle  show  recently  held  there,  he  turned  his  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  examination  of  the  implements  exhibited  having 
a  bearing  upon  this  point.  Amongst  these  he  foundrchaff-cut- 
ters,  a  peculiar  machine  for  crushing  corn  and  other  seeds,  and 
other  instruments — all  showing  how  much  regard  was  being 
paid  to  this  subject  by  practical  men.  There  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  food  which  cattle  required  to 
produce  a  certain  weight  of  beef  was  beginning  to  attract 
general  attention  ;  and  before  he  entered  upon  the  few  points 
which  he  meant  to  notice  in  connection  with  this  question,  per- 
haps it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  shortly  the  general  com- 
position of  food.  In  all  kinds  of  bread  there  were  contained 
three  different  kinds  of  matter.  First  of  all  there  was  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat,  which  the  butter  they  ate  represented. 
Secondly  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  ;  and  then  there 
was  besides  the  third  constituent,  which  was  represented  by 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Now  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance what  description  of  food  was  used,  and  what  proportion 
it  contained  of  those  three  kinds  of  matter,  as  bearing  upon  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  t©  serve.  Cattle  had  in  their  bodies 
different  forms  of  matter  also,  but  particularly  flesh  and  fat, 
and  the  farmer  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  food  to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  he  should  use 
when  he  wished  to  produce  fat,  or  when  he  wished  to  produce 
fat  and  lean  both  together ;  and  the  food  which  was  given 
would  effect  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  purposes  according 
to  its  composition.  The  white  of  an  egg,  or  albumen,  would 
supply  nothing,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  animal  but  muscle.  Then 
the  fat  went  directly  to  form  fat.  The  starch  in  food  kept  the 
body  warm,  and  when  fat  was  wanted  served  the  purpose  of 
making  the  oily  matter  more  readily  become  fat  in  the  body  of 
the  animal.  Now  in  fattening  cattle,  as  in  everything  else, 
using  the  proper  means  produced  the  proper  effects  ;  and  after 
the  explanation  which  he  had  given,  they  would  see  at  once 
that  a  mixture  of  food  was  better  than  the  use  of  one  kind 
alone.  If  they  wanted  to  lay  on  muscle  they  would  feed  with 
food  containing  the  largest  amount  of  gluten  ;  and  if  they 
wanted  to  lay  on  fat,  they  would  give  starch  and  oily  sub- 
stances, and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  other  ingredient. 
Selecting  food  in  any  other  way  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
they  had  in  view  in  the  most  economical  way.  He  had  a  table 
representing  the  different  proportions  of  fat  in  the  food  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  usipg  ;  but  he  would  illustrate  what 
he  had  to  say  by  a  few  simple  illustrations.  Wheat  contained 
two  per  cent  of  fat,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  ;  but  Oats  con- 
tained sometimes  from  four  to  five  per  cent.,  or  about  double 
the  amount  which  was  to  be  found  in  Wheat.  Oats  was  next 
to  Indian  corn  in  this  respect,  for  it  contained  a  large  amount 
of  fat.  .  Gluten  was  the  matter  out  of  which  the  muscle  was 
produced,  and  there  were  more  of  that  substance  in  the  Bean 
and  the  Pea  than  in  the  Oat ;  but  the  Oat  was  better  than 
Wheat.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  food  used  for  fattening 
cattle,  namely,  oil-cake,  which  contained  a  greater  amount  of 
fat  than  the  same  weight  of  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Linseed, 
from  which  oil-cake  was  made,  differed  from  other  descriptions 
of  grain,  in  containing  a  greater  amount  of  fat,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  gluten  likewise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bean. 
Now  practical  men  had  derived  great  advantage  from  feeding 
their  cattle  on  oil-seeds  ;  that  food,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
composition,  laying  on  fat  and  muscle  at  the  same  time.  Oil- 
cake, however,  was  the  best  food  only  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  fat  was  required,  and  according  to  the  purpose 
which  they  had  in  view,  farmers  would  give  to  their  cattle 
other  descriptions  of  food.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  Bean  and  Pea  contained  very  little  fat,  and  as  the 
wheels  of  the  animal  system  required  to  be  greased,  these  kinds 
of  grain  would  not  serve  for  that  purpose,  although  they  con- 
tained what  made  muscle.  Although  Bean  and  Pea  were  good 
food,  therefore,  they  were  not  good  as  the  sole  food  of  animals. 
Besides,  they  would  observe  that  from  their  different  consti- 
tuents plenty  of  oil-seeds  and  plenty  of  Beans  and  Peas  would 
be  far  more  profitable  than  if  they  were  to  give  either  of  them 
singly.  That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  use  of  mixed 
food  was  founded — to  give  all  the  substances  the  animal  re- 
quired, and  to  give  them  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  and  the  re- 
searches of  the  scientific  man  were  directed  to  discovering  the 
means  by  which  these  objects  could  be  best  accomplished.  He 
had  selected  oil-seeds,  but  he  might  have  taken  Potatoes  or 
Turnips  for  his  illustration.  He  had  taken  the  oil-seeds,  how- 
ever, because  very  great  attention  had  been  recently  directed 
to  the  value  of  those  seeds  in  the  feeding  of  stcck,  and  to  the 
culture  of  Flax,  which  they  knew  was  advancing  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Ireland,  and 
which  was  even  progressing  in  England  at  a  great  rate.  He 
might  mention  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Flax  cultivation  in  Ireland,  that  a  society 
which  was  established  for  the  encouragement  of  that  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  had  its  seat  in  Belfast,  had  an  annual  revenue 
of  between  2000E.  and  Z0001. ;  while  the  income  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Association  of  Ireland  was  less  than  one-half  of 
that  sum.  From  the  progress  the  cultivation  of  Flax  was 
making  in  Ireland,  it  was  very  deserving  of  attention  by  those 
who  thought  a  change  in  the  rotation  of  the  crops  would  be 
useful  in  other  parts  of  tho  country.  The  person  who  had 
most  directed  his  attention,  practically,  to  the  effects  of  feeding 
stock  with  mixed  food,  and  to  feeding  on  Linseed,  was  Mr 
Warnes,  of  Trimingham,  Norfolk,  and  he  (Professor  J.)  would 
point  out  to  them  the  principles  on  which  ho  proceeded  ;  and 
they  were  sound  scientific  principles.  He  commenced  by  boil- 
ing the  Linseed  in  water  until.it  formed  a  kind  of  jelly  ;  then 
he  stirred  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cut  straw  and  chaff,  and 
crushed  corn.  The  mixture  was  then  poured  into  moulds,  and 
afterwards  served  to  the  cattle  warm,  which  they  liked 
remarkably  well.  With  this  food  the  cattle  throve,  and  ac- 
quired beef  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  By  this  system  of 
feeding  Mr.  Warnes  said  he  could  compete  with  any  man, 
whether  foreigner  or  not,  as  he  could  send  cattle  to  Smithtiehl 
at  44d.  per  lb.,  and  pay  him  an  ample  return  ;  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  this,  he  gives  the  results  of  two  experiments,  which  he 
would  read  to  the  meeting,  and  which  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Since  he  followed  out  box  feeding,  he  knew  not  a  single  in- 
stance where  he  had  not  realized  Si.  for  every  head  of  cattle  he 
had  kept  for  six  months.  At  the  farm  where  he  now  resided, 
he  had  reared  for  market  the  following  cattle,  after  only  six 
months'  box  feeding  : — 
7  Durham  steers  cost  SI.  10s.  each,  sold  for  191. 10.?. 
each  

0  Scotch  steers  cost  101.  each,  sold  for  221. 10s.  each 

1  Cow  cost  51.  5s. ,  sold  for  151.  

4  Scotch  steers  cost  10!.  each,  sold  for  201.  each  . . 

201  15     0 
"  The  above  cattle  were  bought  in  and  disposed  of  within  six 
months.    They  consumed,  with  the  following  now  in  herd,  19 


acres  of  Turnips,  about  14  quarters  of  Linseed,  and  a  few 
bushels  of  Barley  meal,  with  several  acres  of  Pea-straw  :— 
3  Durham  heifers,  estimated  value  above  the  cost     £   s.  d. 
price         22  10    0 

2  Irish  steers 13    0    0 

5  Small  steers  and  heifers ,         . .     30    0    0 

3  Calves,  and  butter  from  two  cows       11    0    0 

7G  10    0 


Deduct  for  14  quarters  of  Linseed,  mostly  growi 
upon  the  farm,  Zol.,  also  for  Barley  41 39 


0    0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

77 

I) 

0 

75 

0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Profit  37  10    0" 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Warnes's  experiments,  too,  it  was  to  be 
observed  that  the  value  of  the  manure  was  very  much  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  that  derived  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  feeding.  But,  besides  this,  there  was  another 
method  of  feeding  of  which  he  would  speak  from  personal 
observation,  and  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northallerton.  He  went  to  that  place  because  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Marshall  was  keeping  double  the  amount  of  stock,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  Turnips,  which  he  had  been  iu  the  habit 
of  doing  only  two  years  ago  ;  the  other  food  used  being  ground 
Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  and  old  Beans,  and  chopped  hay,  instead  of 
straw  at  times  ;  but  the  cattle  did  best  with  the  straw.  Hear- 
ing, as  he  had  stated,  that  Mr.  Marshall  kept  double  the  stock 
upon  the  same  amount  of  Turnips,  by  his  system  of  feeding, 
he  (Professor  Johnston)  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  mode  of 
carrying  his  system  into  operation,  and  went  down  to  York- 
shire for  that  purpose.  There  he  saw  about  200  head  of  cattle 
feeding — a  portion  of  which  was  sold  off  every  week  and  their 
places  supplied  by  others.  What  struck  him  as  very  remark- 
able, was  the  state  of  absolute  rest  iu  which  he  found  the 
cattle.  There  was  not  a  single  beast  upon  its  legs  ;  no  motion 
was  observed,  which,  they  were  aware,  was  a  circumstance 
favourable  for  fattening.  In  connection  with  this  subject  he 
got  the  following  information,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
fully  understand  it,  he  would  present  it  iu  a  tabular  form.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

Linseed,  2  lbs.,  boiled  for  3  hours  in  4  gallons  water. 
Cut  straw,  10  lbs  }  j  d  with  jel]Vi 
Growing  corn,  5  lbs.  J  i4JiAl^i  ,,A  J  ■»■ 
To  be  given  in  two  messes,  alternately  with  two  feeds  of 
Swedes. 
Now,  the  mode  in  which  the  Linseed  was  boiled  was  of  con- 
siderable consequence.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  boiled,  for 
three  hours.  The  jelly  was  then  poured  upon  crushed  grain 
and  cut  straw,  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  man  made 
mortar,  being  mixed  together  with  a  shovel,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  an  hour.  It  was  then  stirred  again,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  two  hours  it  was  given  to  the  cattle  in  a  hot  state, 
and  the  result  was,  that  if  the  animals  are  fed  regularly  on 
this  kind  of  food,  and  Turnips  alternately,  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  quiet.  They  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
it,  and  commenced  bellowing  whenever  they  hear  their 
neighbours  being  served  before  themselves.  The  practice  was 
to  give  them  a  meal  of  the  Linseed  mixture  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  Turnips  at  ten;  another  mess  of  the  Linseed  in  the  after  _ 
noon  ;  and  Turnips  again  in  the  evening.  When  he  saw  them 
first  in  the  morning,  it  was  after  they  had  got  their  mess,  and 
he  was  much  astonished  to  see  them  on  visiting  them  on  the 
second  occasion,  when  they  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  for_  their 
meal.  Two  things  were  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  sys- 
tem of  feeding— first,  that  it  consisted,  in  addition  to  Turnips, 
of  a  mixture  of  gi'ain,  straw,  and  Linseed,  in  certain  quantities  ; 
that  it  was  prepared  in  a  particular  way,  and  given  hot ;  and 
that  the  result  was  double  the  amount  of  stock  kept  on  the 
same  amount  of  land.  The  proportion  of  Turnips  which  would 
be  grown  upon  a  farm  usually  determined  the  quantity  of  stock 
a  man  might  keep  ;  and  if,  by  an  improvement  in  the  system 
of  feeding,  the  quantity  ot  cattle  could  be  doubled,  by  turning 
the  money  twice  instead  of  once  within  a  year,  the  farmer 
would  obtain  double  the  profit.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
advantage.  He  would  double  the  manure  which  he  made  at 
the  same  time,  which  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
fertility  of  his  land  ;  he  being  enabled,  by  the  use  of  this  Lin- 
seed, to  return  more  than  he  took  out  of  it.  The  proportion 
of  the  food  had  other  important  consequences  in  regard  to 
manuring  the  soil.  The  crushing  of  the  grain  and  seeds,  by 
reducing  them  to  the  minutest  particles,  made  the  substances 
of  which  they  were  composed  more  easily  assimilated  as  the 
food  of  plants,  and  made  it  better  manure,  because  of  the 
extreme  division  which  it  had  undergone.  Now,  they  would 
observe  that,  by  having  this  large  additional  amount  of  ma- 
nure, they  would  get  larger  crops,  and  introduce  a  system 
which  would  go  on  annually  increasing  the  amount  of  their 
produce,  aud  consequently  the  amount  of  their  profits. 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  agreed  very  much  with  what  was  said 
by  Professor  Johnston,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
great  improvement  in  manure  by  the  use  of  prepared  food.  He 
had  seen  instances  where  an  acre  of  Turnips  was  worth  other 
three  acres  differently  manured.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
Surrey  farmers  could  be  found  who  would  give  their  fields  to  be 
consumed  by  sheep  for  nothing,  if  the  parties  became  bound  to 
supply  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil-cake  and  hay.  He 
knew  a  place  in  Croydon  himself,  where,  on  condition  that  a 
large  quantity  of  that  kind  of  food  was  given  to  the  sheep,  that 
the  Turnips  were  allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  field  without 
charge.  This  showed  the  extraordinary  effect  which  it  was 
believed  manure  produced  from  that  kind  of  food  had  in  raising 
crops,  more  particularly  as  in  the  case  to  which  he  referred,  on 
that  description  of  land  which  required  to  be  trodden  out  to 
make  it  produce  good  crops. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Keillor,  said  there  was  one  article  of  food 
much  talked  of  in  Scotland,  which  he  thought  was  deserving  of 
attention.  The  article  he  referred  to  was  Malt ;  and  he  thought 
if  they  were  allowed  to  convert  their  light  Barleys  into  that 
form,  it  would  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  improvements,  and 
a  most  economical  food  for  their  cattle.  He  spoke  partly 
from  experience  on  this  subject.  Some  years  ago,  a  late  field 
of  Barley  of  his  began  to  malt  before  he  could  get  it  thrashed, 
and  he  continued  the  malting  process,  and  afterwards  gave  the 
grain,  in  a  state  of  malt,  to  his  stock,  with  more  profit  than  he 
ever  derived  from  cattle  before.  He  would  like  Professor 
Johnston,  therefore,  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  subject,  as  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  of  opinion,  that  permission  to  use  malt  for  food 
to  cattle  would  be  of  great  value  to  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  , 

Mr.  Black,  of  Dalkeith,  could  speak  from  experience  ot  the 
benefit  of  salted  feeding,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  in  his  stalls,  and  of  putting  pieces  likewise 
amongst  his  pastures,  so  covered  that  water  could  not  meet 
them.    He  found  this  to  be  of  great  use. 

Captain  Elphinstone,  of  Dalrymple.said,  Professor  Johnston 
having  alluded  to  the  application  of  Flax  seed  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  he  would  state  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  had 
made  in  the  growing  of  that  crop.  He  had  put  an  acre  of  land 
under  that  crop,  and  it  produced  27*  cwt.  of  Flax.  Lie  had 
tried  in  this  experiment  various  kinds  of  manure,  and  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  seed.  By  this  means  he  had  discovered  the 
most  advantageous  description  of  seed  to  use,  and  hewas  quite 
satisfied  that  they  could  grow  Flax  as  well  as  foreigners.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  would  be  apparent,  when  he  in- 
formed them  that  this  country  paid  from  s,000,000£.  to9,000,OOOJ. 
a-year  for  Flax,  and  would  it  not  be  better  if  they  could  grow 
a  quantity  of  that  produce  for  themselves  ?  He  did  not  find 
that  Flax  was  an  exhausting  crop,  as  was  supposed.  Within 
his  recollection  Turnips  were  considered  an  exhausting  crop  ; 
and  by  the  application  of  liquid  manures,  and  the  practice  of 
a  judicious  system  of  rotation,  he  believed  Flax  would  not  be 
found  more  exhausting  to  the  ground  than  some  other  crops. 
Ho  was  determined,  therefore,  to  try  the  experiment  further 
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next  year,  by  sowing  10  acres  of  Flux.  He  was  likewise  going 
to  Irelauil  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  in 
use  for  riddling  and  cleaning  it,  as  he  believed  that  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived  they  could  grow  as  good  Flax  as  any- 
where. 

Mr.  ITorne  remarked,  that  if  the  farmers  in  this  country- 
were  to  raise  Flax  seed  for  themselves,  he  thought  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  ;  for  when  they  looked  at  the  immense  ex- 
pense of  the  refuse  of  Flax  seed  in  the  shape  of  oil-cake,  and 
the  value  which  was  put  upon  it  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  surely 
Flax  seed  itself  was  much  more  valuable.  If  they  directed 
their  attention  to  the  growing  of  Flax  seed,  and  could  get  a 
good  machine  which  would  freely  discharge  the  crushed  ma- 
terial, he  thought  every  farmer  might  be  enabled  to  grow  that 
valuable  food  for  his  own  cattle. 

Mr.  Smith,  late  of  Deanston,  said,  he  was  lately  at  a  show  of 
implements,  where  a  very  perfect  machine  was  exhibited,  which 
was  not  only  capable  of  bruising  Linseed  and  separating  it  from 
the  rollers, "but  was  most  effective  for  crushing  Oats  andBeans, 
or  any  other  description  of  seed.  It  consisted  of  two  fluted 
rollers,  with  simple  machinery  to  drive  it ;  and  the  price,  he 
thought,  was  10S.  The  maker  of  the  machine  was  a  Mr. 
Richmond,  of  Manchester.  10!.  was,  perhaps,  a  large  lum, 
hut  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine on  a  farm  of  any  extent,  would  very  soon  repay  the  outlay. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  advantages  of  a  mixture  of 
food  in  producin  j  leans  fat,  and  muscle,  and  in  the  same  way 
it  was  of  importance  that  farmers  should  vary  their  crops,  so 
that  they  might  extract  from  the  soil  all  the  substances  it  con- 
tained which  went  to  the  composition  of  food.  "With  regard 
to  the  use  of  Linseed,  he  had  to  remark  that  it  was  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  paid  considerable  attention,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  the  graziers  in  England  found  very  great  ad- 
vantages to  result  from  giving  it  to  their  cattle  ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  nothing  would  tend  to  improve  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts so  much  as  feeding  their  stock  partly  upon  Linseed,  and 
by  that  means  enriching  the  soil.  By  conveying  Linseed  into 
the  mountainous  districts,  they  would  carry  a  greater  quantity 
of  manure  to  enrich  the  country  than  they  could  do  in  any 
other  sbape  whatever;  while  they  would  be  feeding  their 
cattle  better,  and  getting  a  better  price  for  them. 

Professor  Johxston  then  stated  that  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  malted  Barley,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Watson,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  so  advantageous  as  that  gentleman  thought.  If  it 
was  given  as  a  part  of  the  food  of  cattle,  he  thought  there  could 
he  nothing  better  ;  but  if  it  was  given  as  the  great  staple  of  the 
food,  he  did  not  think  it  would  pay.  From  the  failure  of  the 
Potato  crop,  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  some  other 
crop  to  supply  its  place  iu  the  system  of  rotation  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Flax  was  deserving  of  their  attention.  As  to  the 
question  whether  Flax  was  exhausting  or  not,  there  was  this  to 
be  observed,  that  it  was  different  from  other  crops,  in  so  far  as 
they  took  away  both  the  straw  and  the  grain  ;  and  to  keep  the 
soil  fertile,  it  would  be  necessary  to  return  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  not  only  what  was  taken  away  by  the  seed,  but  like- 
wise what  was  taken  away  by  the  straw.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  if  they  took  care  to  manure  the  soil. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the 
company  separated. 

The  Exhibition  of  Implements,  Seeds,  &c,  was  opened 
this  day.  Some  disappointment  was  felt  as  to  this  exhibition, 
which  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to  similar  shows  in  the  south. 
It  should  b3  recollected,  however,  that  the  northern  counties 
are  far  removed  from  the  seats  of  mechanical  skill,  where  such 
implements  are  manufactured,  and  that  this  may  be  considered 
a  pastoral  rather  than  an  arable  district.  We  were  glad  to 
observe  various  specimens  of  crops  from  the  island  of  Lews, 
indicating  the  progress  of  the  improvements  going  on  there, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston.  First, 
we  had  an  original  turf,  with  poor  Heath  and  Bent,  upon  a  very 
spongy  peat  moss.  Beside  it  were  two  turfs  from  the  improved 
land  ;  one  bearing  rich  and  luxuriant  white  Clover,  the  other 
Rye-Grass,  the  latter  having  carried  an  excellent  crop  of 
Barley.  There  was  also  exhibited  Oats  grown  in  the  Lews,  of 
great  length  of  straw,  and  Timothy  Grass  4  feet  long,  with  ex- 
celleut  Turnips  and  Potatoes.  The  whole  of  this  improvement  has 
been  effected  by  simple  means  worthy  of  record'.  The  land  is 
first  inclosed  in  fields  of  20  acres  each,  with  turf  fences,  cost- 
ing about  11.  per  acre.  It  is  next  thoroughly  drained  by  means 
of  parallel  drains  20  feet  apart  and  31  feet  deep,  executed  at  a 
cost  of  only  11.  per  acre.  The  land  is  then  dug  or  ploughed,  and 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  clay  is  applied  to  the  surface, 
with  a  dressing  of  3  tons  of  shell-  sand  and  3  cwt.  of  guano  ;  or 
for  Turnips,  tone-dust.  In  its  original  condition,  the  land,  as 
shown  by  the  rude  turf,  might  have  been  worth  from  id.  to  6d. 
per  acre.  It  may  be  now  worth  10s.,  and,  continuing 
the  cultivation,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  worth  20s.  As  the 
rich  and  generous  proprietor  of  the  island  contemplates  carry- 
ing out  this  improvement  over  thousands  of  acres,  farms  will 
be  provided  for  the  enterpiising  natives,  and  subsistence 
afforded  for  a  great  additional  population.  [We  must  postpone 
the  remainder  of  this  report  until  next  week.] 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  committee,  held  on  the 
26th  ult.j  the  secretary  reported  that  he  had  attended 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Limericlc, 
and  had  subsequently  visited  several  of  the  new  dis- 
tricts in  the  south,  where  Flax  was  being  introduced 
under  the  management  of  the  Society's  agriculturists. 
The  appearance  of  the  crop  was  generally  much 
superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  north.  The  yield  was 
likely  to  be  abundant,  and  the  quality  good.  He  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  Flax  culture 
into  several  new  districts  of  Galway,  Tipperary,  Kerry, 
and  Cork.  The  almost  universal  loss  of  the  Potato  crop 
was  likely  to  cause  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stubble, 
which  would  otherwise  be  prepared  for  that  crop,  next 
season,  to  be  sown  with  Flax  ;  while  the  precariousness 
of  the  future  culture  of  the  root  would  induce  the 
farmers  and  cottiers  to  grow  Flax  as  a  profitable 
crop,  with  the  produce  of  which  they  could  pay  their 
rents,  so  as  to  le;;ve  the  grain  crops,  formerly  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  available  for  food.  The  future  pros- 
pects of  success  in  the  south  were  most  cheering  for  the 
Society. 


Notes  on  the  Nature,  Objects,  and  Practical  Appli- 
cation of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Frederick  Shaw, 
Dundee.  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  tract  originally  printed  for  the  perusal  of  the 
author's  friends,  but  since,  by  the  well-judged  advice  of 
many  of  its  readers,  published  for  general  distribution. 

It  simply  professes  to  be  a  connection  of  notes  taken 
during  a  course  of  reading  on  the  subject.  They  are 
well  arranged,  simply  put  together,  and  illustrated  in 
an  instructive  manner. 


Domestic    Fotvl ;    their  Natural  History,   Breeding, 


Hearing,   and   General   Management.      By    H.    D. 

Richardson,    &c     Dublin.     James   M'GIashan,   21, 

D'Olier-street. 
A  cheap  little  book,  containing  descriptive  notices  of 
the  different  breeds,  illustrated  by  good  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  giving  full  directions  for  the  every  day 
management  of  fowls.  "We  have  weekly  inquiries  for  a 
book  of  the  sort,  and,  by  reference  to  this,  are  now 
happily  able  to  meet  all  inquiries  of  this  kind. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Spring  Paric  Farm,  near  Croydon. — {Report  of 
Maidstone  Farmers'  CYko).— For  the  use  of  those  who 
may  not  recollect  the  particulars  of  Mr:  Davis's  rota- 
tion and  general  system,  it  is  here  repeated,  from 
the  report  of  the  deputation  who  visited  his  farms 
last  year  : — 

1st  year.  .Rye  and  Tares,  for  green  meat  and  feeding  off  with 
sheep,   in   April,  May,  June,  and  July  ;  and  fol- 
lowed by 
,,         Mangold  Wurzel  ..     .."] 

„         Swedes ["With  a  liberal  dressing  of 

,,         Cabbages  ..        . .  f        farm-yard  dung. 

„         Turnips J 

.  Oats  or  Barley,  sown  with  Clover. 
.  Clover,  twice  mown  for  hay. 


2d  year 
3d  year 


Mangold  Wurzel.  .G  lbs. 

Swedes 

Turnips 

Cabbages 

Oats 

Barley    . . 

Wheat    . . 
Peas 

Beans     . . 


4th  year.  .Beans  or  Peas  ..         ..     The    Beans  have   Turnips 

drilled  between  the  rows, 
and   which    come    into 
feed   in   September    and 
October. 
5th  year — Wheat. 

The  quantities,  and  periods  at  which  he  sows, are  the 
following  : — 

Rye         . .        . .    Ih  bushels      . .     In  August  and  September. 
Tares      ..        . .    it        ,,  . .    In  three  sowings,  in  Aug., 

September,  and  October. 
In  April. 
1  quart.  ..     In  May. 

1      , In  July. 

1  every  3  feet.    In  June. 

7  peeks  . .    In     January,      February, 

and  March. 
G      „  . .    In     January,      February, 

March,  and  April. 
3      „  . .     In  September  and  October. 

S      ,,  . .     In  December,  January,  and 

F  ebruary. 
S      „  . .    In  September  and  October. 

Mr.  Davis's  Rye  and  Tares  for  green-feeding  are 
sown  in  rows  at  9  inches  apart ;  all'  his  white  crops  at 
12  inches  ;  his  pulse  at  27  inches,  as  are  also  his  root- 
crops  and  cabbages  on  the  ridge. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Davis  professes  to  farm 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  Never  to  be  contented  until  all  your  land  has  been 
trenched  and  turned  over  by  the  plough  a  foot  in  deptb, 
nor  until 

2.  The  wet  land  be  made  dry  by  deep  draining,  and 
consider  no  land  effectually  drained  unless  the  drains  be 
4  feet  in  depth  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  water-level  be 
so  far  below  the  surface,  that  corn  shall  have  at  least  a 
foot  of  dry  earth  to  root  in,  unaffected  by  capillary 
attraction  of  moisture  from  below,  and  the  chill  that 
water  nearer  to  the  surface  causes  ;  this  can  be  done 
only  by  having  the  drains  4  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
within  40  feet  of  each  other. 

3.  For  sowing  of  spring  corn  consider  the  season 
commences  with  the  new  year,  and  have  no  other  fear 
than  that  of  being  too  late.  When  the  ground  is  dry 
enough,  and  fine  enough,  the  sooner  it  is  in  the  better  ; 
it  will  yield  more,  and  the  liability  to  blight,  or  to  be 
beaten  down,  will  be  less. 

4.  In  sowing,  drill  or  dibble  all  ;  and  have  the  rows 
not  nigher  than  a  foot  between  them  ;  so  as  to  admit  of 
hoeing  either  by  horse  or  hand,  and  hand-weeding  at 
late  periods. 

5.  Hoe  and  hand-weed  all  corn  ;  let  not  a  weed  in 
flower  be  seen  amongst  it ;  ever  recollect  that  weeds 
occupy  space  and  consume  nutriment,  displacing  corn, 
and  robbing  the  land. 

6.  Never  sow  two  crops  of  one  genus  in  succession  ; 
legumes  or  pulse  may  follow  cereal  grain,  and  cereal 
grain  may  follow  legumes  or  pulse  ;  but  never  cereal 
after  cereal,  or  pulse  after  pulse.  Recollect  Rye  Grass 
is  a  cereal  plant,  and  unsuits  the  land  for  white 
straw  corn. 

7.  In  apportioning  the  rate  of  seed  per  acre,  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  bad  consequences  that  must  ensue  if 
too  much  be  sown.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  so  much  be 
sown  as  to  produce  more  plants  at  first  than  the  space 
will  afterwards  allow  to  attain  maturity,  the  latter 
growth  of  the  whole  will  be  impeded,  and  a  diseased 
stage  will  commence,  as  soon  as  the  plants  cover  the 
ground,  and  remain  till  harvest. 

8.  Manure  should  be  applied  only  to  green  or  cattle 
crops,  and  never  to  corn  ;  by  giving  it  to  the  former, 
the  earth  derives  the  advantage  of  the  extra  dressing 
that  the  extra  growth  returns  ;  but  when  applied  to 
corn,  the  earth  is  so  much  the  more  exhausted  by  the 
extra  growth  of  straw,  and  frequently,  too,  the  grain  is  , 
thereby  positively  injured  by  being  beat  down  and 
blighted  in  the  straw,  that  it  always  is  made  more 
hazardous  by  dressing. 

9.  Were  farmers  to  buy  all  their  manures,  they  would 
find  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  land  in  fair  heart 
would  be  about  1/.  per  acre  per  annum.  This  quantity 
of  dressing,  every  farm,  in  fair  productive  cultivation, 
would  supply  of  itself,  if  a  proper  use  and  economy  be  I 
made  of  its  material  to  form  manure,  aud  a  due  care 
taken  of  it  afterwards;  but  from  misapplication  and  waste  : 
of  the  straw  and  fodder,  and  from  negligence  in  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  dung  and  urine,  at  least  half  is  usually 
lost,  and  the  arable  land  of  England  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  prejudiced  at  least  10s.  per  acre. 

10.  Were  no  other  injury  done  to  the  crops  by  trees 


aud  hedges  in  small  enclosures  than  that  which  arises 
from  their  mischievous  shade  and  shelter,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  rent  of  such  fields  ;  but  the 
farmers  sustain  a  further  loss  in  the  additional  time 
occupied  in  its  tillage  by  the  more  frequent  stoppages 
and  turns  they  cause,  and  by  the  encouragement  to 
idleness  in  the  men  that  their  cover  affords.  1  believe 
arable  fields  with  large  hedges  and  hedge-row  timber 
round  them,  whose  dimensions  are  under  eight  acres, 
are  seldom  or  ever  worth  a  farmer's  cultivation.  I  see 
much  poor  open  down  land  in  profitable  cultivation,  and 
large  districts  of  enclosed  land  of  far  better  quality, 
ruinous  to  the  occupiers  ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fields  this  may  be 
principally,  if  not  entirely  traced. 

The  deputation  visited  every  field  on  the  farm,  and 
give  the  following  description  of  what  they  saw,  in  a 
different  order  -from  the  course  over  which  they  passed; 
so  that  other  persons  visiting  the  farm,  may  more  easily 
find,  and  identify;  the  respective  fields  visited. 

The  following  is  the  liistory  of  Spring  Park  Farm, 
as  derived  from  Mr.  Davis,  by  the  deputation  : — Spring 
Park  farm,  when  first  tenanted  by  Mr.  Davis,  had  been 
seven  months  out  of  cultivation,  aud  from  1808  to  1S33, 
had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  overseers. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Smith  was  fond  of  telling  that  when 
he  bought  Spring  Park  (then  comprising  about  GOO 
acres)  he  found  a  tenant  on  it  whose  rent  was  6G/.  per 
annum  ;  that  after  two  years  the  tenant  failed,  and  he 
lost  his  rent.  From  that  time  to  1833  it  was  never  let. 
Since  Mr.  Davis  has  rented  it,  he  has  drained  nearly 
the  whole  four  feet  deep  ;  he  has  also  trenched  it  15 
inches  deep,  taking  out  many  hundred  loads  of  conglo- 
merate gravel  that  was  broken  up  by  a  plough  made 
on  purpose.  The  result  of  this  is  that  he  grows  at  least 
three  times  as  much  produce  as  formerly,  and  keeps 
five  times  the  quantity  of  stock ;  the  seasons  are  far 
kinder,  and  the  land  admits  of  winter  feeding  with  sheep, 
and  early  sowing.  The  name  of  this  farm  was  formerly 
"  Cold  harbour. :'  It  was  then  reckoned  the  coldest 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consisted  principally  of 
a  wild  heath,  full  of  bogs,  affording  excellent  snipe- 
shooting  in  the  winter,  and,  as  a  neighbour  used  humour- 
ously to  describe  it,  finding  keep  in  the  summer  for  a 
lark  an  acre.  The  late  Mr.  Maberley,  when  he  bought 
it,  not  liking  the  name,  re-christened  it  Spring  Park, 
probably  so  designating  it  from  the  quantity  of  water 
springing  up  upon  it  ;  but  deep  draining  and  high  culti- 
vation have  strangely  changed  it.  The  forward  state 
of  the  crops  show  that  it  can  no  longer  be  fairly  called 
"  Cold  harbour,"  and  latterly  the  springs  have  been 
diminishing,  till  at  least  half  of  them  are  stopped  alto- 
gether, and  corn  now  waves  where  Heath  alone  formerly 
grew.  Still  no  farmer  will  eavy  Mr.  Davis  his  posses- 
sion of  such  a  soil.  Much  has  been  done,  probably  all 
that  art  can  do,  to  improve  it,  but  man  cannot  change 
gravel  or  sand  ;  by  draining  he  may  make  it  dry,  and 
by  trenching  he  may  multiply  the  space  for  roots  to- 
range  in,  and  derive  nutriment  from  ;  but  a  gravel  or 
a  sand,  unlike  clay,  or  chalk,  or  mould,  admits  of  no 
further  change,  and,  to  the  last,  must  ever  be  a  hungry 
uncertain  bed  for  corn  ;  a  fast  consumer  of  nutriment, 
much  dependant  on  seasons,  and  requiring  summer- 
rains  for  maintaining  continuously  its  vegetating  powers 
in  May  and  June. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

SEPTEMBER. 

We  have  for  the  last  few  weeks  discontinued  our  weekly 
paragraph  under  this  head,  considering  that  during-  harvest 
time  it  was  unnecessary  to  remind  any  one  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  harvest  operations.  "We  now  resume  these  weekly 
notices,  as  the  farm  work  becomes  more  various. 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  haul  tiles  and  stones  for 
drains,  and  to  cart  road  material  to  the  places  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  Potato  harvest  requires  immediate  attention.  Dig  and 
sell  immediately  is  perhaps  the  safest  mode  of  procedure  to- 
adopt.  "Where  seed  tor  next  year  is  to  be  preserved,  dig  and 
expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a  weekj  covering  them  during  night 
in  case  of  frost.  "We  have  now  about  30  sacks  thoroughly 
sound  (at  present)  and  well  greened,  and  placed  in  a  narrow 
ridge  about  18  inches  wide  and  a  foot  high,  and  thatched, 
ready  for  planting  in  November.  Our  autumn-planted  Potatoes 
were  ripe  before  the  disease  bad  hurt  anything  but  their  leaves, 
and  we  intend  to  labour  for  a  similar  experience  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Plant  early  varieties,  in  early  situations,  at  an  early 
season  ;  this  must  be  the  practice  of  all  who  are  willing  again 
to  speculate  in  the  lottery  of  Potato  growing. 

Another  operation  during  dry  weather  at  the  present  season, 
must  be  cleaving  the  stubbles,  before  giving  them  the  deep 
ploughing  before  winter,  which  should  precede  the  ensuing 
green  crop.  Stubbles  are  extraordinarily  foul  this  season,  we 
suppose  in  consequence  of  a  mild  winter,  aud  a  consequent 
early  growth  and  a  difficulty  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  best 
mode  of  clearing  the  land  will  be  by  paring,  harrowing,  aud 
burning.  The  first  costing  about  7s.  per  acre,  aud  the  others 
being  done  by  day  labourers  ;  or  the  paring  may  easily  be  done 
by  a  paring-plough  or  cultivator. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books— .Bryan  Barndbtf—"  Eevan  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  ,;  Farm- 
ing for  Ladies." 
Cost  of  Food  of  a  Cow — Inquirer — Do  you  mean  us  to  name  a 
sum  including  the  dairyman's  profit  1  "We  presume  not. 
You  may  assume  that  on  ordinary  Grass  land  3  acres  will 
keep  1  cow — two  being  mown,  and  one,  with  the  aftermath, 
of  the  others,  being  depastured 

3  acres  ;  rent,  say         £4    0    0 

Labour,  say  2    5    0 

£6    5    0 

Or  about  2s.  id.  a  week.    The  cost  will  be  greater  in  winter 

than  in  summer,  as  hay,  a  manufactured  food,  is  more  costly 

than  Grass,  natural. 
Electko  Cdltdre— "Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  name  the 

publisher  of  Weeke's  pamphlet  on  "  Electro  Culture  ?" 
Fish— Ignoramus—  Add  sulphuric    acid,    not   lime.    The  one 

fixes,  the  other  dissipates  ammonia.    Perhaps  the  best  way 
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will  be  to  place  the  fish  along  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  in 
a  heap,  and  sprinkle  it  well  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cover- 
ing it  well  over  with  sawdust  damped  with  the  same.     Let 
the  heap  be  under  cover. 
Flax— B  J  W—  You  may  address  yourself  to  Mr.  Dickson,  of 
29,  Broad-street-buildings,  London  ;  he  will  advise  you  about 
the  sale  of  it. 
G  basses  fob  Permanent  Pastubes— Novice — 


Alopecurus  pratensis — Meadow  Foxtail 
Avena  flavescens — Yellowish  Oat  Grass 
Dactylis  glomerata— Rough  Cocksfoot 
Festuca  duriuscula — Hard  Fescue 

„      heterophylla  —  Various-leaved 

Fescue 

3,      loliacea — Spiked  Fescue     .. 

„      pratensis — Meadow  Fescue 

„      rubra — Creeping  Fescue     . . 

Lolium  perenne — Common  Rye-grass  . . 

Phleum  pratense — Meadow  Cat's-tail  . , 

Poa  pratensis — Smooth-stalkedMeadow 

Grass  

,,     trivialis— Rough-stalked    Meadow 

Grass       

Medicago  lupulina— Yellow  Clover 
Trifoliumpratenseperenne  —  Perennial 

Red  Clover        

„        repens— Dutch  Clover 


Light  soils 


With 
crop. 

lb. 
1 


with 
out 
crop 

a. 

B 

i 

5 

2 


29J 


Heavy  soils 


I  with - 
With    out 
crop.  crop. 


fi) 


And  Rye  one  bushel  additional  when  sown  without  a  crop 
— Laicson. 


As   regards  your  old  pasture,    drain    it,    use    the    sub-turf 
plough,  manure  it  well,  and  sheep  it  for  the  first  few  years. 
Sowing  seeds  will  do  no  good.    You  must  enrich  the  soil  in 
order  to  get  the  Grass  good  again. 
Gbeen  Cloveb,  &c— Inquirer— It  generally  loses  about  70  per 

cent,  of  its  weight  in  haymaking. 
Guano—  Inquirer—  You  had  better  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  in 
spring. 

Mangers— Inqinrer— We  keep  them  clean  by  fixing  a  pole 
across  them  under  which  the  animals  have  to  put  their  heads 
in  order  to  get  at  the  mangers.  You  might  have  a  moveable 
manger  slung  on  two  bolts,  one  of  which  is  removable,  and 
the  other  placed  so  that  when  the  manger  hangs  free,  it  shall 
reverse  the  position  it  occupies  when  in  use.  It  would  thus 
hang  out  of  harm's  way,  except  during  feeding  time.  The 
Uley  Cultivator  paring-shares  are  about  11  inches  wide. 

Manuring—  R  IB—  The  principle  to  go  upon  is  to  apply  all 
soluble  manures  on  the  surface  to  the  growing  crop  in  wet 
weather— all  half  soluble  manures,  such  as,  we  would  say, 
well  rotten  dung,  guano,  &<;.,  immediately  before  the  crop  is 
sown  in  spring,  covering  them  very  lightly  with  earth— and 
all  nearly  insoluble  manures,  such  as  bone-dust,  fresh  dung, 
Ac.,  in  autumn,  or  any  other  convenient  leisure  time  of  the 
jear.  Perhaps  your  best  plan  will  be  after  digging  your  land, 
which  you  say  is  sandy,  to  sow  broadcast  about  12  bushels  of 
bone-dust  per  acre  on  the  surface,  and  there  let  it  lie  all 
-winter  ;  then  you  may  sowydur  crop  in  spring  whatever  it  is, 
and  just  before  it  comes  up  sow  20  or  30  bushels  of  soot 
broadcast  over  the  land,  if  possible,  during  showery  weather. 
Try  half  the  land  that  way,  and  on  the  other  half  try  an 
equally  expensive  dose  of  guano  applied  broadcast  over  the 
land  in  April  during  wet  weather  ;  12  bushels  of  bone-dust 
and  24  of  soot,  will  cost  here  the  same  as  5  cwt.  of  Ichaboe 
guano. 

Poultry— Maidstone—1'  Farming  for  Ladies,"  a  small  Svo 
volume,  contains  some  instructive  chapters.  A  little  book, 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  noticed  in  another  column,  is  also  use- 
ful. About  Indian  corn  apply  to  any  mealman  ;  or,  if  you 
would  buy  largely,  to  any  corn-factor.  We  should  prefer 
Barley.  An  application  t:>  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Soeiery  would  doubtless  meet  with  attention. 

Shed-feeding  Sheep—  Constant  Header—  Your  proposed  plan 
is  just  that  which  we  have  ourselves  followed.  Our  sheds 
are  about  10  feet  deep,  and  we  extend  the  pens  about  2  yards 
further.  They  are  10  feet  wide,  and  will  contain  8  two-year 
old  or  10  yearling  sheep  comfortably.  Pare  their  feet  once 
a  month,  and  keep  them  well  littered. 

Steaming  Apparatus—^  Sub—  We  must  make  further  en- 
quiries. 

Town  Farm— Agricola  asks  for  the  address  of  some  one  occu- 
pying a  small  farm  near  a  town  and  keeping  cows,  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  him  some  practical  instruction  in 
economical  agricultural  improvement  suited  to  such  a  loca- 
lity. [If  hands  are  plentiful,  you  might  cultivate  such  a  farm 
profitably  on  the  spade  husbandry  system.] 

Thousand-headed  Cabbage— J"  B  H—Sow  it  so  as  to  have 
young  plants  ready  for  transplanting  iu  successions  during 
early  spring.  As  they  become  ripe,  you  strip  off  the  leaves 
aud  carry  them  to  your  stock.  Transplant  about  24  feet 
apart  everyway. 

Wheats— Inquirer—  The  varieties  vary  exceedingly  in  the 
quantity  of  gluten  and  starch  which  they  contain.  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  colour  of  the  sort  has  any  connection 
with  this  variableness. 

White  Caebots—  WE—  If  sown  in  March,  as  Parsnips  should 
be,  they  will  many  of  them  go  to  seed.  They  should  be  sown 
about  the  second  or  third  week  in  April.  You  may  sow 
Parsnips  very  well  iu  alternate  rows  with  Beans.    See  p.  126. 

V  Communications  reaching  town  after  "Wednesday  cannot  be 

answered  the  same  week. 


CUVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  12.— Vegetables  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant,  and  trade  is 
far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  have  not  altered  in  price 
since  last  week.  Abundance  of  good  Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  becoming  scarcer  ;  the  former  chiefly  con- 
sist of  Royal  George  and  Noblesse.  Plums,  both  English  and 
Foreign,  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Apples  and 
Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  The  supply 
of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good  ;  and  Nuts  are  suf- 
I  fieient  for  the  demand.  Foreign  Walnuts  are  very  plentiful, 
and  so  are  Filberts  ;  but  trade  for  the  latter  is  dull.  Lemons  are 
a  little  cheaper.  English  Melons  may  be  obtained  at  from  2s.  to 
4s.  each,  and  some  good  foreign  ones  are  also  in  the  market.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
altered  but  little  in  price  since  last  week.  Peas  are  scarce. 
Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in 
quality.  Potatoes  are  very  much  affected  by  the  prevailing 
disease  of  last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsale- 
able. Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  chietly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Gardenias,  Moss 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS, 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4s to  7* 
Grapou,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3s  to  4s 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  1*  to  lj  3d 
■Apples,  Dess.,  per  buBh-,3ied  to 8* 

—  Kitchen,  3*  to  6s 
Peare,  per  hf.-sieve,  4*  to  12a 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  Ss 
PeacheB,  per  doz.,  6*  to  10* 
Plums,  per  hf.-sv.,  5s  to  8* 
Orangen,  per  dozen,  lsw  2i  6d 

—  per  100,  4#  to  16* 
--     Seville,  per  100,  8s  to  I6t 

—  per  dozen,  2a  to  2s  Gd 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbagen,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  is  6d 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6s  to  18s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  8s 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2s  to  6s 
French  Beans,  per  hi.-sv„l«  6d  to  3i 
Peas,  per  sie ve,  fis  Gd  to  7s 
■Sorrel,  perhf.-sleve.9d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  -I  to  7/ 

—  cm.,  3i  Gd  to  6$  6V 

—  bushel,  is  Gd  to3a  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2s  to  4t 
Turnips,  per  doz. ,  2s  to  6s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  IsGd 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  to  6s 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  8d 
Spinach,  pur  sieve,  Is  Gd  to  2s 
Leeks, per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  Is  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  5s 


&ales  b%  gJurtfon. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN - 

M^^^'^CENT  PALMS,   TREE  FERNS.  &c. 
ESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction, 
at     a  atnt!llircGreat  R?o0m'  38'  KinS-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 

O^PALMS  TREE  PERNS  °  ^  **■**«*  ELECTION 
Ur  iALMh,  1KLL  1-ERNS,  &c,  ever  imported,  which  they 
have  just  received  from  Central  America,  comprising  mag- 
nificent examples  of  Cbam^doras,  Coryphas,  Astrocaryuml 
Bactris,  Cocos,  Desmoncus,  Euterpes,  Geonemas,  Manicarias! 
Tremaxes,  Kunthias,  Ilyospatheas,  Alsophillas,  Zamias  Asni 
diums,  Ac,  many  from  12  to  15  feet  Ion?,  all  collected 
with  very  great  care.  On  view,  and  Catalogues  had  of  thp 
Auctioneers. 


Nectarines,  per  doz.,  3/  to  Ss 

Figs,  per  dozen,  is 

Lemone,  ji?r  dozen,  Is  to  2i  Gd 

per  100,  7s  to  16s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
-'■'Vreet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  to  3s 
Filberts.Englioh.p.  100  lbs.,  70«  to  j 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  70*  to  86j 

—  Barcelona,  BOi 

—  Brazil,  12s  to  16s 

—  Spanish,  lis 
Wftlnuts,  per  bushel,  Ids  to  28s 


I  Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Sd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  8d  to  2s 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  ss  to  4» 
Endive,  per  scorn.  Is  to  Is  6d 
Vegetable  marrows.p.  doz., (id to  Is 
Itadlshes,  per  12  bunches.  Is  to  Is  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  to  2s 
Small  Salado,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  gm.  bun.  6d  tr.  8a 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  2s 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Ho 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  10. 

»    78s  I  New  Bay       — «  to   —a  [  NewClr.  —a  to   —  s 
b'O    1  Clover  75  to    95    1  Straw         28  32 

John  Coopeh,  Salesman. 
COMBEELAND   MARKET,    Sept.  10. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay      70s  to  80«  I  Old  Clover"  98u  to  100a  j 

Interior  -  55  G5       Interior  do,     70  SO       Straw  30»io34i 

NewHay  —         —    iNewClover   —  —   | 

_  Joshua  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 

WHITE  CHAPEL,    Sept.  11. 
70s  to    80s  I  Old  Clover  luos  to  108s  [ 

—         —  1  Infr.       „        ~  —  I  Straw        28a  to  30» 

63  70  I  New  Clover    84  95  I 

Inferior  articles  scarcely  saleable  at  any  price. 


Prime  Me.id.Hay      70a 
Infr.New  &  Rowen    -10 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


JJlarfeets, 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  7.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs, 

caatScoti,  Herefords,  *c  is    Oto<U  B      "" 
Best  Short  Horns  -    S    8      4    0 

Second  quality  Beasts.  -  3  0  3  4 
Calves  -  .  .  .  4  4  fi  0 
Best  Dr.wnsfc  Half-bred;      _  _ 

Ditto  (shorn)  -  4  8  6  0 
Beauts,  i540;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  30,iy 
The  m^ply  <>f  Beasis  U  apaln  large,  and  1 
the  second-raie  qualities.  The  choicest  descriptions;  Wever,  itill  main- 
.ain  their  piico.— Sheep  trade  is  firm;  the  abundance  of  keepinc  causes  a 
— Tn  a  FT6'  Cn?lce"  qualities  are  the  tarn  dearer. -Lamb  trade  Is  brisk. 
Th*n,;~  *D1aTVnreqUf'9*;  r»«fc«more  than  6s  is  made  of  a  choice  one.— 
The  price  of  PiK„  1„  on  the  advance. 

Friday,  Sept.  11. 

day  a  fair  aupply  of  Beasts,  trade  is  dull,  and  Monday's  prices 

"     e  quotation  for  best  Sc->te,  ore, 

trade  01 

as  on   Monday,  best   Down 


Best  Long-wools     - 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     4 

Ewes  and  second  quality      — 

Ditto  (thorn)  .  4  0 
Lambs  -  -  .  -  4  8 
Pies  -  -     4     O 

Calveo.  189;  Pies.  18 i. 
especially  t 


W«ha 
Rarely  suppon,*,  4s  2d  b„irg  qu^  an  ejtire| 

and  4,  sca.cly  realised   (or   ,he  b,,t   Short-horns.-1'or  Sheep   and  Lambs' 
v;^ekhoweve.r' the  former  can  hardly  be  quoted  so  dear 


,  making  from    4b  3d  to  4b  10d,  and    Long- 

'  ^Cu.'  41 1°  4*  4d  '  wo  do  not  "bsurve  any  difference 

The  demand  Is  considerable  for  the  time  of  year. 

„"oa     Vu   flVvata  reduction  of  fully -id  per  8  lbs.; 

>m  4. 10  -ib  ed.-The   trade  for   Pig8  is  hardly  so  briek,  but 


■wools  4b  4d  to  4s  6d  ;  E 
■with  reippct  to  the  latte.. 
-Calves  are  plentiful;  *radV"is*hi 


prices  remnln  about  the  sam. 

B«mm,  hhj  :  -Shee,.and  Lambi 


HOPS,~Fbiday,  Sept.  11/ 


:  Calve.B.389;  Pigs,  1B0. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


fo'towKTS  ",;?.  a_firm  ™lktl  f°r  Hop''  flnd  much  bMlnc"  1«  ^'nff  at  the 

wedAFSt.ents:    :    :  *l  \  lo  *ish**<™ 

Sussex 40  4  10       " 

Yearlings  art  much  inquired  after,  but  are  very  acarce.    Duty  *kw  000. 
PATrawDBTf  &  Smith,  Hop-Factora. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  7. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  this 
morning,  was  fair,  and  realised  4s.  to  5s.  perqr.  over  the  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight.  Free  Foreign  met  a  good  sale  at  an  ad- 
vance of  2s.  per  qr.  Bonded  continues  much  wanted  for  ex- 
port, but  is  exceedingly  scarce;  50s.  has  been  obtained 
for  Spanish.— Barrel  Flour  is  held  for  2s.  more  money,  and  the 
top  price  of  English  is  settled  at  48s.  per  sack.— Fine  samples 
01  Malting  Barley  command  42s.,  but  the  trade  was  less  bosk 
than  last  week. — Beans  are  fully  as  dear;  white  Peas  2s.  higher. 
—We  raise  our  quotations  of  Oats  2s.  per  qr.,  which  rather 
checks  business. 


Whei 


BB.ITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.      S. 

,  Eawea;,  Kent.und  Sutlolb      .  White     50     62         Ked     . 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    60    56    ~lVhit« 


Bailey,  Malting  and  distilling  30sto38B  Chevalier    „_ 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    S7    30^"  Feed 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    £5    30    ^.Potato 

Irish Feed    22    SB       Potato 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■  ....     —    — 

-  Hertford  and  Esses  ■         .        .        .        .     _ 


S.  S. 

60  64 

60  58 

26  30 

24  28 

30  34 


)6,  Ma/agan,  old  and  new 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      ; 

,  White         .        . 


33  1 


Tick     35     39 

Winds  —    — 


Harrow  86  40 
Longpod  —  — 
Groy        32    SS 


Maple  33 

Friday,  Sept.  1L 
The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  day's  market  real- 
ised an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  upon  Monday's  prices  ;  Foreign 
was  generally  held  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  higher,  but  there  was  little 
business  done  at  the  rise.  Ot  bonded  scarcely  any  is  offered, 
but  the  inquiry  from  France  continues  active.— Flour  meets  a 
free  sale  at  our  quotations.— Barley,  both  Malting  and  Grind- 
ing, fully  maintains  its  late  value. — Beans  are  quite  as  dear  ■ 
Egyptian  atloat  realised  33s.  to  34s.  per  qr. — New  and  fine  old 
Peas  are  sought  after  at  extreme  rates. — The  quantity  of  Oats 
on  sale  being  small,  needy  buyers  are  compelled  to  pay  6d.  to 
Is.  per  qr.  advance. 

ARRIVALS  THIS    WEEK. 
Wheat       j        Barley 
3820  .         710 


Kn«libh 

Irish 

Foreign 


Aug.         l  per  Quarter. 


Sept.         5  _  . 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Beana. 

47s  6d 

sesiid 

Ha*  6d 

28*  2d 

39#  3d 

45     2 

26     9 

24     0 

29     8 

39     S 

45     1 

37     3 

23    3 

30    7 

39     6 

45  11 

27     5 

23     3 

30  10 

39     9 

47  10 

29     1 

V3     0 

31  10 

39     9 

49     0 

31     0 

£3     2 

32     7 

40     4 

46     9 

28     1 

£3    4 

30    7 

39    8 

1     10     0 

3     6 

1      6 

3     6 

8     fi 

— Jbrla 

Peas. 
36/1  Id 
35  13 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  prici 
six  weekp  ending  Saturday, 


i  on  the  average  oi  .he 


52s 10d 
—     9 


47  10 

45  11 

—  2 

—  1 


SEEDS,  Sept.  11. 


Canary!      ■         ■        per  qr 
Caraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —     Foreign 

—  White,  English    - 

—  —      Foreign 
Coriander  . 
Hempseed             •      per  qr. 
Linseed        -                pe    qr 

.:-    Baltlo        -         ... 

i—    Cakei    Eng.  per  1000  10/    £11* 


Lln8eedCakefl,Porelgn,p.ton8(  to    9( 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.        7i      ,  9i 

—  Superfine     ,,      -     —        '— 

—  Brown        „        -      9    10s6d 
Rapeseed,  EngllBh.perlart    £0t      221 

Rape  Cakes         -     per  ton    - 

Salntfoln      --.«__         _ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    Gs        6a 

Foreign  -.-     3s6d 


Trefoil 


per  ewt    16 


19 


Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation 
Kinosrou*  amo  Lay. 


CHOICE  ORCHIDS. 
T4/T ESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction, 
-L'J-  at  their  Great  Boom,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden  on 
!^?T%,J5th,Sept"  at  12  for  2  o'clock,  three  small  parcels  of 
OKLHIDS,  which  have  just  arrived  in  a  fine  state  from 
Mexico,  Paraiba,  and  Central  America,  comprising  Barkeria 
spectabihs,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Lwlia  superbiens,  Cattleya 
citrma,  Odontoglossum  Insleyii,  and  other  favourite  varieties 
On  View,  the  day  prior  arid  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues 
had  of  the  Auctioneers. 

CHELTENHAM,  AT  OAKF1ELD  MANSION 
V-^  IN  THE  PARK.— Unreserved  Sals  of  all  the  choice  and 
very  valuable  collection  of  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  upwards  of  300  Lots,  in  which  is  a  splendid  display 
of  Orchidaceous  and  other  rare  and  costly  specimens.  The 
whole  being  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wray,  who  has  left  Chelten- 
ham, and  under  whose  direction  Mr.  CHARLES  WOOD  will 
SELL  BY  AUCTION  (every  Lot  without  a  protecting  price) 
on  Thuksdat,  the  17th  of  September,  1846,  commencin"  at  12 
o'clock,  punctually  to  the  minute. 


NURSERY  BUSINESS. 
HTO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  advantageous  terms,  a 
-L  NURSERYjComprising  about  G  acres  of  land, well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  American  Plants  and  other  Nursery  Stock, 
with  suitable  Dwelling  House,  Greenhouse,  and  Business  Pre! 
raises,  situate  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  The  business  has  been 
established  upwards  of  half  a  century.  The  stock  to  be  taken 
at  a  valuation.— Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  P.  R.,  at  Messrs. 
Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg's,  Brompton  Park  Nursery,  London. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT. B 
TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  &  OTHERS 
HPO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  low  Terras,  an 
S-  unexpired  term  of  about  30  years  in  a  Lease  of  most  de- 
sirable NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing  about  three  acres 
of  Land  in  ahish  state  of  cultivation;  there  is  no  situation 
equal  to  it  near  London.  It  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
either  of  the  bridges  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  The 
coming  in  about  150!.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  and 
other  conveniences,  on  the  premises.  For  further  particulars 
apply  by  letter  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Hainsworth's,  IS,  Aldermaul 
bury,  City. 

VST  ANTED  to  RENT  at  MICHAELMAS  NEXT, 
*  *  from  three  to  six  acres  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  with 
large  or  small  quantity  of  Glass,  and  a  COTTAGE,  within  six 
or  eight  miles  of  London — Apply,  stating  rent,  size,  and  full 
particulars,  by  letter,  to  J.  S.,  Mr.  S.  Solomons,  at  the  Pine 
Apple,  Covent-garden  Market. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
»  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks)  ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 

to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,"  Regeut-street, 

offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 

PHILLIPS  &  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once, 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green- 
house and  Conservatory  Lights,  .fee,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
with  weights  and  lines  complete ;  and  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting their  prices. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE. 
H  inch  single  hung    . .      Is.  id.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  foot 
H      „     double    „  1    5    to  1    6  „ 

2        „     single     „        ..      1    5    to  1    6 
2       ,,     double    „        ..     1    6    to  1    8 
Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms. 
GREENHOUSE.  HOTHOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 
H  inch  Greenhouse  Lights    . .    9jd.  to  10W. 
2                    „  . .      iO    to  11$ 

Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass. 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extra  charge.    No  charge 
for  Priming. 


GLASS  FOR  SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.— 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


GLASS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
RAIN  oe  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-st.,  Goodman's-fields. 

GREEN  MILK  PANS,  very  strong,  36s.  per  doz., 
or  3s.  63.  each.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is. 
per  lb.,  or  from  2s.  Sd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CDCUMBER 
GLASSES  from  6d.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Sd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  6d.  each.— 
Apslet  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 

STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

KETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
-  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices, 
for  cash.    A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes, 
inches.  inches.       s.  d. 

G  by  4   and  under   7  by  5   at  0    2  j 
7       5      „         „        9       7  0    2j 

9       7      „        „      10       8£        0    3 
10       8i    „        „      14     10  0    3J 

14     10      „        „       2  ft.  super.O    3| 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d.*l  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  8    0  }      substance,      thinnest 
„        SLATES,  20  by  10  8    S)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  3D,  Sohd-square,  London. 


Per  100  feet  Box. 

£  s.  d. 
..  1  0  10 
..  1  2  11 
..150 
7  1 
9    2 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


FOREIGN  SIIEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c 

CJARVIShas  a  quantity  of  boxes  of  FOREIGN 
•  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest  kind,  of  all  sizes, 
which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  at 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  Wareuotse,  33,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  fen*  doors  from  Regent-street. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  SMALL  GLASS  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street, 
and  Xo.  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand,  Agents  and  Importers  of 
Belgian  Sheet  Glass,  supply  stout  Belgian  and  British  Sheet 
Glass  at  the  following  net  cash  prices: — 13  oz.  id..  16  oz.  bd. 
per  tout.  Stout  Sheet  in  small  squares,  packed  in  boxes  con- 
taining 100  feet,  from  2d.  to  ".Id.  per  foot — this  Glass  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

Sashes  for  Garden  Frames  made  of  the  best  H  yellow  deal, 
primed  and  glazed  with  strong  sheet  glass,  at  lOd.  per  toot. 
Estimates  and  designs  given  for  Greenhouses  and  Hothouses. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY      PELLATT     and     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than   100   square  feet),    SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 
Ket  Cash  Prices  ; — 
Any  size  under  2  feet  superficial.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        id. 

16  oz.         ,,  „  5 

21  oz.         ..  ,,  S 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  Sin.,  from  l_\d.  to  3d.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


GLASS  DAIRY  FANS. 

EDWARDsS  and  PELL,  Horticultural  Glass 
Warehouse,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  and  7, 
Alaiden-lane.  Importers  of  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  and 
GLASS  1'AIRY  FANS,  beg  to  announce  the  prices  of  their 


FANS.  ••."--.—  Each— s.  d. 

12  inches  in  diameter    . .  3    4 
U        „  „  ..3    6 

16        „  „  ..3    9 


Each— 3.  d. 
IS  inches  in  diameter  ..I  0 
20  „  ..-4     3 

22  „  ..4    6 


The  following  is  one  of  many  letters  received  respecting  the 
■superiority  of  Glass  over  Earthenware  or  iletal : — 

"  Beau  Regard,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey,  Sept.  -5,  1846. 

"Gentlemen, — The  pans  arrived  all  quite 'safely,  but  I  de- 
ferred acknowledging  them  until  I  could  teU  something  about 
their  qualities.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  answer  far  be- 
yond my  expectation  ;  not  only  the  quantity  of  cream  is  iu- 
-creased,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  very  far  superior 
to  that  made  in  the  earthenware  pans.  Will  you,  on  the  receipt 
of  this,  send  me  one  dozen  and  a  half  of  the  smallest  size  which 
you  sent  me  before. — Yours,  &c,  J.  Hume." 

The  Pans  require  no  scalding,  cleaning  with  the  most  per- 
fect ease.  They  are  cool,  cleanly  to  a  degree,  and  very  hand- 
some, being  perfectly  transparent,  and  as  stout  as  the  strongest 
earthenware. 


APSLEY  PELLATT  &  Co.  (late  Pellatt  &  Green 
respectfully  inform  the  Public  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  they  retail  GLASS,  China,  and 
Earthenware,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  and  every  variety  of  English 
and  Foreign  Ornamental  Yases,  Tazzas.  &c.  Their  Show 
Rooms  are  equal  to  any  in  London,  and  their  stock  of  the  most 
■superior  and  approved  description.  Foreign  orders  and  outfits 
executed  with  despatch.  N.B.  No  establishment  in  the  City. 
West-end  Branch,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


— 
FLOWER-POTS  a\'I)  UaKDKN  SEAl'a. 
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LIQUID   MANURE. 

1  OHlS   MORI  LOCK.  2j0,  Oxford- street,  respectfully    ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOE  CORV 

of  the  -r^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
:  -«-  ruomeutous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro. 
pnated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Gai  leu,  ship,  and  barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Bui 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Punipa  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  bv  ilot  Water,  for 
H^JtcSjtare,  and  every  variaty  of  manuf:     uringpurpi    es. 


above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  s.  ■Ii-_-it>  an  early  insp' 
tion.       Even-     description    of    useful    CHINA,    GLASS,    and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  subuiicted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  (he  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  ir,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
r  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital;  Craven  Hotel,"  Craven- 
street,  Strand  j  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South wark,  Inventors 
■and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
tfcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  auy  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  *fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
JTurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «£c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire  Work,  &c.  tfce. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT   WATER. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

BURBIDGE  &  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  in- 
form the  Public  that  they  had  the  honour  of  supplying 
Mr.  Meek  with  the  iron  work  for  his  Heating  Apparatus.  They  I  Bottom  Keating  canbe  seen! 
have  inspected  his  house,  and  they  can  assure  their  Friends  J.  Weeks  <fc  Dat  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
and  the  Public  taat  it  acts  very  perfectly,  as  far  as  thev  can  efficient  for  everv  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable  Boiler* 
at  the  present  season,  and  altogether  the  principle  is    of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  ran^e  of  Forcing 


]"  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
'-  •  place.  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  Arc.,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits.  «fcc.  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 


carried  out  in  a  very  scientific  manner;  and  they  .are  quite 
ready  to  supply  the  various  apparatus  to  any  extent  that  may 
he  required.  Their  own  stove  is  intended  to  act  precisely 
upon  the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Meek's,  but  is  presumed 
to  obviate  some  of  the  liabilities  that  they,  in  their  practical 
experience,  know  aU  hot-air  apparatus  to  be  subject  to,  and 
which  they  believe  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any 
arrangements  for  Polmaise  Hearing  they  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed.— Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street. 


PLANT  LABELLING. 

BURROWS  and  THOMS'  CHEMICAL  GARDEN 
INK,  for  "WRITING  ON  ZINC  LABELS,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  scientific  Gardeners  to  be  the  only  permanent 
■GARDEN  INK,  as  it  keeps  its  jet  black  colour  uninjured  by 
heat,  frost,  or  wet,  the  writing  entering  into  the  metal  itseltj 
and  therefore  will  not  scale  off.  See  Report  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Socie-y,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  239.  Zinc  Tablets, 
ready  cut,  2i  in.  by  1  in.,  Is.  Bd. ;  5  in.  by  1  in.,  2s.  6d. ;  3  ha.  by 
H  in.  3s.  Sd.  per  10U  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  sizes  equally  cheap. 
Travellers  will  find  it  very  useful  for  directing  their  luggage. 
Sold  wholesale  by  Bukeows  and  Thohs,  Operative  Chemists] 
SS9,  Strand,  Loudon  ;  and  retail  by  Charhvood,  Covent-Garden; 
Hurst  and  M 'Mullen,  6,  Lea  denb  all-street ;  Clark,  25,  Bishops^ 
grate-street:  Westmacott.  15R.  Cbeapside  ;  and  all  Seedsmen.— 
Provincial  Agents  wanzea.    Specimens  sent  by  nost. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  then-  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland] 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 


houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  Arc,  in  great  varierv. 

: ! — - — JORDAN'S    ANTI-SMUT    COMPOSITION"- 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  PATENT  HE  ATING  AND  VENTILATING  |  J      only  certain  Preservative  against  Smutin  HrheaVand  tl,e 


me  trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  J 
FoirtEB,  Engineer,  Ac..  S3,  Dorset-- 

GOANO"    it. 
\|  ARK  FOTHERiilLL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
^'J-  MANURES  on  the  best  terms.  v«  : 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  [ 
Wareh  msi  - 

*  ic?,A^<*0iN;iAN  a'-">  SALDANE  ■.  BAY. 
SODA  ASH,  t  rdestrn  tion  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,    (Sec  Ic  ,,al  Agri. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part "_'). 
GYPSUM,  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime) 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

It?t5?JL.^  aml  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  C, 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other     . 
No.  10,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HANU  SEE 

FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,   fcc 

'pHE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON    MAI 

J-    COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Mono  i.    or  the 
above  crops— it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  si 
test  of  live  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  ye  lie 

Company  also  supply  genuine  Permian  Guano,  Gvpsui'i 
phosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia         u 
coal,   Bone  Sawdust,    Sulphuric  Acid,    and   every     i  ,  | 

Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price.— Edwaed  Poeseb 
tary,  10,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 
READ  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  is  now 
O  .  making  FIRE  and  GARDEN  ENGINES  upon  his  new 
patent  principle,  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
invented.     These  engines  will  discharge  from  20  to  lc:i 
perminute,  and  are  so  portable  as  to  pass  through  an. 
doorway,  and  worked  with  two-thirds  the  labour  of  ai 
engines.     The  valves  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevenl 
sibility  of  their  getting  out  of  repair,  even  in  the  hot!         di 
mates;  if  standing  by  for  12  months  are  ready  to  act  in  an 
instast,  a  desideratum  long  wished  for  but  not  obtain-      7  ike- 
wise,.  GARDEN  ENGINES  and  MACHINES  on  the  s; 
proved  principle,  the  valves  cannot  get  out  of  repair,  v. 
Patentee  (from  25  years'  experience)  can  safely  wan- 
May  be  seen  and  proved  at  the  Patentee's,  35,  Regeii 
London. 

ECONOMICAL,    EFFECTUAL,    AND    DULL         1 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PMENT 
pROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTE   ROOFING 
V^  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee- Rooms  u:  . 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.     The  above  : 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,   Geuta    a   rl 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  i  ■■' 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,    Scotl    ad     - 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and   Pi 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  ifcc.  ;  has  been  used  for 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  G.irdens,  Chiswiok 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Sboreham,  Sussex;  on  tlio  Duke 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c     . 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv  'sHou 
square;    its    advantages    are— CHEAPNESS     LIG1 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.     Being  a  Non-Condu 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material'!  to  PI 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

„  T  Thomas  John  Cboggon. 

S,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


APPARATUS. 


TMPORTANT   HORTICULTURAL  DISCOVERY 

J-    IN    WARMING    AND    VENTILATING    HOTHOnsP< 
CONSERVATORIES.    PINE    PITS,    A-c  ±1U1HOt7&E:'' 

n  ,.  „„,,  By  Dr.  Johsson,  of  Dorset, 
Or  the  POLMAISE  SYSTEM  of  HEATING  and  VENTI 
LATING  ECONOMISED  and  SIMPLIFIED;  by  Dr  Jo"" 
son  s  Warming  and  Ventilating  Apparatus,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied at  very  little  expense  to  any  plan  of  Heating  already 
in  use  being  admirably  adapted  for  situations  where  the  old 
bock  tlue  is  used  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  various  systems 
of  hot  water  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  economical  as  rVards 
labour  and  fuel,  by  which  a  saving  of  full  one-half  the  coals 
or  other  fuel,  is  effected.  ' 

Dr  J.'s  attention  has  for  several  years  past  been  closely  de- 

ten  to  the  i',-i7i~i.i..i>',t,-.-,t,  **f . : z ^   _  .    .,  ^ 


attacks  of  the  Wire-worm,  Grub,  and  Slug.  In  packets  I.  each 
with  directions  for  use. 

Certificate.— "I  hereby  certify  that  Jokban's  Akti-Smot 
Composition  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  Wire- 
worm,  Grub,  and  Slug,  while,  at  the  same  time  it  contains  a 
highly  nutritious  ingredient  fitted  to  promote  the  genu,  a  lion 
and  growth  of  Seed  Corn,  and  other  rudiments  ofplaurs.     It 

promises,  likewise,  to  be  useful  against  the  Potato  Dise-^e 

Anbeew  Use,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemisu-v  "and 
Analytical  Chemist." 

"London,  13,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  July 21." 

V  Only  those  are  genuine  which  are  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  Patentee — "John  Joedan,  Luton,  Bedfordshire." 

To  be  had  of  the  Patentee,  and  of  his  London  Wholesale 
Agent,  I.  Sollt  Lister,  3,  Laurence  Pountnev-hill ;  andef  all 
the  Agricultural  Chemists  and  Dealers  in  the  United  Kin-doni. 
N.  13. — A  liberal  allowance  to  large  buyers. 


-- — — -«a^3,  uui.  iiiv^c  especiallv  since 

the  introduction  of  the  Polmaise  System,  which  i£  his  opinion 


is  an  advance  in  the  science  in  the  right  wav,   and  ha: 
l.selt  considerable  merit,  if  applied  scientifically,  and  as 


as  m 

auxiliary  in  connection  with  hTsrdi"s^ovVnT'Di™''fl.Ct"ersaMm° 
sell  a  perfect  system  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  will  be  secured 
lor  ail  Horticultural  and  other  structures. 

In  order  to  enable  Dr.  J.  to  extend  his  scientific  and  prac- 
tical experiments  still  further  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 


he  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Thomson,  Nurs 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  thev  have" the    ii^/vf-.™       'j  old  PracU<:al  gardener,  to  have  two  lar 


ses  erected  on  his  premises,  and  by  solicitation  of  Dr. 

tremelv  complete  and  convenientkitchen  apparatus  or  ran<-e   !       »      •  in.on^on  pas  kindly  agreed  to  personally  superintend, 
_j — -_j  ^ — -T.-  — *z a 1 — ...    .       .rr       .    '  '  give  instructions  f —  - 


opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex 
cremely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  ran^-e 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrant 


s  for  the  erection  of  his  Patent  Heatin°- 
and  \  entilatmg  Apparatus,  to  whose  eare  all  letters  and  plans 
lor  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  addressed. 

pOTTER'S    GUANO    FOR    WHEAT    AiND   ALL 
J-     GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularlv  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S    GUANO"  for 
iifv  have  nrenared'a  i  H"  ?r°0re  cr0P\ a*  timeis  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 

D.  andt.  BAILET  nave  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic  the  Manure  m  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  oreoared  when  the  nlint 
Plant  Protectors  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ;  j  feels  the  first  genial  warma  of  snruf"?™  afford  he  annropri  i?e 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  pubbc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for  I  nutriment  in°a  fit  state  for  immediate  fssimilathm  -Testi 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  j  monials  and  all  particulars  at ™"  Facto'v  ■'™ClaDham  road" 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu-  I  place,  Kennington.  - '     '  ^IaPnam-r"a<l- 

aCt017"  1  V  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


QRNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c.,of 
^S  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces  ■  Encaustic 
Venetian,  <l-c„  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  MaT  be  seen  at  Messrs' 
Paheee  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London' 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Peai-l.  ..to. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
A  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arseuic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably 'proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Puksek,  40,  bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sol  din  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use' 
at  4s.,  8s.,  and  20s.  each. 


UOT- WATER    PIPES.— A   lar^e   stock    of   these 
-*--*-  Pipes,  with  Elbows.  Syphon  Bends,  and  all  the  usual 

connexions.      Also  Socket  and  Flange  Pipes,  at  Jones's    6 

Bankside,  Southwark . 


ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Baixet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 


METCALFE  St.  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most' extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  contibff 
loose^ — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  clean?  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring- the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
uer.  The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  bv  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
m-ofits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securim;  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe" &  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution.— Beware  of  the  words,  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 
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-e  News"  has   led    to  numerous    inauiries,   whether    it 

AN    EVENING    EDITION,    CONTAINING    REPORTS    OF    PRICES    AND 


THE   TRIUMPHANT    SUCCESS   of 
might  not  be  practicable    to    PUBLISH    -. 
PROCEEDINGS    in    TEE    DIFFERENT    MARKETS    ON    THE    DAY    OF    PUBLICATION      The    Proprietors    ot    t™ 
"Daily  News"  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  PubUc  ;  but,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  paper  will  appear  under  a 
i    rvurnjes      tu.    x-v-omrcc  T^;n  nnn+a;n     ;„    addition  to  the  news  in  the  Morning  Paper,  a 


THE  EXPRESS  will 


different  name— that  of  THE    EXPRESS.    The   EXPRESS  will  contain, 

SUMMARY  of  the  HOME  aad  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  which  may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication. 

have  the  advantage  of  Foreign  Expresses,  Correspondence,  and  other  costly  characteristics  ot  a  Morning  Journal      But  the  lull 

and  carefully  prepared  REPORTS  of  the  MONEY,  RAILWAY,  PRODUCE,  CORN,  CATTLE,  and  other  MARKETS  will  be 

As,  however,  the  interest  in  such  a  Paper  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  Class,  or  a  Locality,  the  Proprietors  cannot  hope 
that  either  the  sale  or  the  Advertisements  will  he  so  extensive  or  remunerative  as  those  of  a  Morning  Paper,     lhey  propose, 
therefore,  that  T  H  i'.EEPENCE  shall  he  the  price  to  the  public  of  THE  EXPRESS. 
The  Proprietors  believe  that  everv  respectable  news-agent  will  transmit  the  new  Journal,  on  receiving  a  Post-o&ce  order,  at 
e  rate  of  19s  6d.  per  quarter  •  but  should  any  difScultv  arise,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  IHr,  LXf  ttx.s» 


the 


Fleet-street,  London,  who 


are  requested  to  remit  a  Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallbridge,  uo; 
will  transfer  it  to  a  respectable  London  Agent. 

THE  EXPRESS  will  be  published  every  afternoon,  at  Four  o'clock,  with  the  latest  details  of  the  Markets  ot  the  day. 


Offices  for  Advertisements  and  Communications,  Whitefriars,  and  90,  Fleet-street,  London. 


HODGKINS'S  SINGLE 


AND  DOUBLE   HAND 

SEED  L1BBLERS,  registered  pursuant  to  the  Act  6  &  7 
Victoria,  c.  65. — These  implements  are  adapted  to  all  kind  of 
Seed  and  everv  description  of  Soil,  and  have  been  highly  re- 
commended as"possessing  a  SELF-TWISTING  motion,  which 
gives  them  a  decided  superiority  to  any  other.— Orders  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  P.  F.  Eodgeins,  "Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  In- 
ventor and  Manufacturer,  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 
September  12,  184C. 

AUND'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN  and  FRUITIST 
for  AUGUST,  contains  Coloured  Engravings  of— 
White  Fuchsia— Dr.  Jephson's.  |  Wing-leaved  Rock-herb. 
Three-leaved  Barberry.              |  Fringed  Saxifrage 
The  Pitmaston  Champagne  Gooseberry,  a  valuable  hybrid  be- 
tween the  English  and  a  North- American  species. 
Sixteen  Cuts  of  New  Plants,  with  concentrated  descriptions. 
The  Auctariuh— Mr.  Errington  on  Soils,  Drainage,  <fcc 
The  Dictionary — "  Incrassus"  to  "  Insertion." 
Large,  Is.  Go". ;  Small,  Is. 
London  :  Groombridge,  Paternoster-row. 


c 


THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE,  4th  Edition, 
Cs.,  can  now  be  bad  of  Longman  and  Co.  In  this  edition  i  The  Right  Eon.  Lord  Kenton 
many  new  Roses  are  described,  the  origin  and  history,  with 
historical  anecdotes  of  each  family  given,  and  full  directions 
for  propagation  by  grafting,  budding,  striking  cuttings,  layer- 
ing, cultivation  of  Roses  in  pots,  forcing,  choice  of  stocks, 
planting,  raiding  from  seed,  &c.  &c,  will  be  found  in  it,  form- 
ing, with  the  Catalogue  and  Supplement,  as  he  flatters  himself, 
a  complete  Manual  of  Rose  Culture. 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Sept.  12. 


"lURE  OF  STAMMERING  WITHOUT  SURGI- 
CAL OPERATION,  OR  TEE  USE  OF  MEDICINE.— 
Mr.  HUNT  having  been  called  to  town  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  this  autumn  to  attend  several  pupils,  begs  to  announce 

Is  residence  at  224,  Regent-street,  to  the  end  of  October. 

TERMERS'       AND       GRAZIERS'      MUTUAL 
%-  CATTLE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

GUARANTEE  FUND,  £50,000. 
Offices — Steand,  London. 

Registered  according  to  the  Provisions  of  Act  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  110. 
This  Association  commenced  business  on  the  25th  of  March. 
1844.    Eas  insured  stock  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £000,000, 
and  paid  in  losses  nearly  £'14,000. 

Claims  for  losses  are  settled  weekly. 
PATRONS. 
His  Geace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Eaee  of  Westmoreland 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Toreington 
The  Right  Hon.  Loed  Abercrohdie 


Benjamin 

Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 
B.  DonUin,  Esq.,  F.R.S 
Aaron  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
James  Law  Jones,  Esq. 
John  Knill,  Esq. 


John  Nollotb,  Esq. 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 
Major-General  Robertson. 
Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 
O'B.  B.  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Life  Assurances  are  effected^  by  litis  Company  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  risk,  on  a  profit  or  non-profit  scale.  Credit  of  half  the 
Premiums  for  thenrst  five  years  allowed  on  Policies  effected  for 
the  whole  term  of  life.  Paymentof  Premiums  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  convenience  or  wishes  of  the  Assured.  A  Policy  may 
be  made  an  absolute  security.  Advances  continue  to  be  made  to 
Assurers  on  real  or  undoubted  personal  security,  for  terms  of 
years  repayable  by  instalments.  Particular  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  detailed  Prospectuses  of  the  Company. 

"William  Ratray,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


DREADFUL  HAIL-STORM.— At  a  Public  Meeting 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,   Bishopsgate-strcet,   17th 
\u-mst,  1846,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
~E.°R.  II.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G  ,  in  the  Chair. 
Additional  Subscriptions. 


Ber      Majesty      the 

Queen  Adelaide  .  .£25  0 
Charles  Eoare,  Esq. .  10  10 
Joseph  Carter,  Esq.  .  10  10 
Wm.  Tyler,  Esq.  . .  10  10 
Sir  Richard  Plumptre 

Glyn,  Bart 10    n 

Lord  Berners  . .  . .  10  0 
T.  Grissell,  Esq.  . .  10  0 
J.  Webber,  Esq.,  per  8  8 
Mrs.  F.  Booth  . .  . . 
Mr.      H.       Waterer, 

Knapp-hill  . .  . . 
W.  Bdarar,  Esq. .  .. 
Peter  Wells,  Esq.  . . 
Anthony  Brown,  Esq. 
W.  H.  C.  Floyer,  Esq. 
W.  B.  Cooke,  Esq.  .. 
Hon.  &  Rev.  Robert 

Wilson 

Sir  T.  C.  Shepherd 

Subscriptions 


5  5 

5  5 

5  5 

5  5 

5  5 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 


James  Barnes,  Esq. . 

E.  G.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Miss  M.  E.  Remnant. 

The  United  Gardeners 
and  Land  Stewards' 
Journal 

L.  Redhead,  Esq.    . . 

J.  E.  Eadow,  Esq.  .. 

James  Barmes.  Esq. 

Miss  Eliza  Remnant. 

Mrs.  Eatehard 

Rev.  John  Antrobus. 

J.  W.  How,  Esq.      . . 

G.  R.  Scott,  Esq.     . . 

Joseph  Barber,  Esq. . 

C.  Lucey,  Esq 

W.  Rogers,  Esq.      . . 

Mr.  Stephenson 

'G.  V 

Major  Woodrooffe  . . 

Mr.  White 


15 
2 
2 


2    2 

1  10 
1     1 


Messrs. 


Just  published,  price  Gd.,  or  5s.  per  dozen,  for  distribution. 

THE  POTATO  MURRAIN,  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 
By  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  the  "  Gar- 
deners'  Almanack,"    Corresponding   Member  of   the    Royal 
Caledonian  and  Maryland  Horticultural  Societies,  &c.  etc. 

The  immediate  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  the  remedy  requires  immediate  trial, 
ft.  Baldwin  :  47,  Paternoster-row. 


G  LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK.— The  most 
complete  Garden  Manual'  and  book  of  referenee  ever 
published,  with  Lists  of  best  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  and  Plants,  for  Gardens  of  limited  space.  Price  One 
Shilling.  Will  aupear  with  the  earliest  of  these  Publications. 
Advertisements  'for  1S47  are  received  at  the  Horticultural 
Agency  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand,  where  the 
Almanack  for  1*16  may  be  had ;  and  of  all  Booksellers.  The 
Gardeners'  Gazette  published  every  Saturday  for  the  Morning 

Mails,  price  %d. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  Gd. 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  en  the  Mismanagement, 
and  Consequent  Barrenness,  of  Numerous  Out-of-doors 
GRAPE  VINES,  in  and  about  London ;  and  on  the  means 
likely  to  restore  manv  to  a  Etate  of  Fruitfulness. 

London  :  T.  Cazalt,  48,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wellesley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Beauclere 

W.  Gore  Langton.  E6q.,  M.P.,  Newton  Park,  Somerset 

Sir  Wm.  Jaedine,  Bart.,  Dumfries 

Hon.  Wm.  Gage,  Westbury  Bouse,  Bants 

C.  R.  Colville,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society,  ifcc,  Lullington  Hall,  Staffordshire,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 
Roger  H.  Baenston,  Esq.,  Crewe  EiU,  Cheshire. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
letter  (post  paid),  addressed  to  WILLIAM  SHAW,  Esq.,  Strand, 
London  •  or  from  the  Agents  in  the  Country. 

HENRY  FLOWER,  Secretary. 


-  -eceived  by  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co. 
Coutts&Co.-  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  &  Co.:  Messrs.  Jones, 
Lotd,  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.  ;  and  Messrs.  Young  & 
Sons,  Bankers.  _ 

Commitee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kenmngton,  c.ep*.  9. 

J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 


Price  4s.  bo!.,  neat  cloth, 

THE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  for~iis 
Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,   with    additional 
matter  by  the  Author  aud  others. 

Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Loudon. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
THE    BRITISH    MUTUAL    LIFE  ASSURANCE 
B      SOCIETY  entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involv- 
ing the  contingency  of  Human  Life. 

Prospectuses,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Office,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Charles  James  Thicee,  Resident  Secretary, 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,  50,   Regent-street, 
London.— Established  1806. 
INVESTED  CAPITAL,  1,200,000!. 
Annual  Income  140,0001.  Bonuses  Declared  529,0001. 

Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,520,000!. 
President.— The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Gret. 
Director 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  SEPTEMBER  5,  OF 

THE    ATHEiM/SUIV], 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
JU  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 
Seviews  of,  with  Extracts  from — 
Moral  and  Political  Condition  | 

of   Jews  in  Fiance.      [Des 

Juifs  en  France,   «fcc.]    By 

M.  T.  Haller.  , 

Pilgrimage   to    Temples    and 

Tombs  of  Egypt.  &c.     By 

Mrs.  Romer. 
Fawn  of  Sertorius. 


NEW  WORK  IN  MONTHLY    PARTS,  BY   MR.  CHARLES 

DICKENS. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  (to  be  completed  in  20  Monthly  Parts, 

uniform  with   "  Martin    Chezzlewit,"    <fcc),     price    One 

Shilling,  the  First  Number  of 

DEALINGS  WITH  THE  FIRM  OF  DOMBEY 
AND  SON, 
Wltolesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
EDITED  BY  "BOZ." 
With  Illustrations  by  "Phiz." 
London  :  Bradbury  is  Evans,  Wbitefriars. 


THE  OXFORD  GRADUATE    ON  PAINTING.— 

-L         Just  Published,  in  imperial  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

IHE  FIRST  VOLUME    OF  MODERN   PAINTERS. 

By  A  Graduate  of  Oxford. 

A  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  and  printed  uniformly 

with  Volume  II. 

^lso  latelv  Published,  in  Imperial  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

"THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  MODERN  PAINTERS  : 

Treating  of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


A   WORK   ON 


The  Earl  of  Mac 

clesfield. 

Frederic 

Ic  Squire 

E 

sq. 

Rev.  James  Sherman. 

Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 

Richard  Sherwood,  E6q. 

Table  of  Premiums  for  asswing  100!.  on  a  Bealthy  Life. 

Without   1      With 

Without             With 

Bonus.     1    Bonus.     | 

Age. 

Bonus.       1  Bonus. 
For  the  whole  Life,  at 

Age. 

Forthe  whole  Life,at  an 

Annual  Payment  of 

an  Annual  Payment  of 

£  s.  d.         £  s.  d. 

£  s.  e!. 

£   s.  d. 

20 

1  14  10 

2     3    7 

40 

2  14    5 

3    7  11 

1  IS    G 

2    8    1 

45 

3    2    5 

3  17  11 

30 

2    2    9 

2  13    5 

50 

3  17    0 

4  10    8 

2     8    0 

2  19  10 

55 

4  10    4 

5     6    4 

Bonuses  Paid  upon  Policii 

s  which  have  become  Claims. 

No.  of 

Sum 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

Policy. 

Insured. 

Sum  Paid. 

£. 

£      s.  d. 

£. 

£     s.  d. 

435 

3300 

4509    1    1 

3307 

2000 

3411     1     3 

5000 

7052  13    8 

3617 

1000 

1862    4  11 

3085 

5000 

7706    6    0 

4024 

1000 

1622    9    7 

3373 

5000 

7500    5    9 

4888 

1000 

1654  13    6 

FLAX  CULTURE,  GRATIS,  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND  FARMERS' 
CLUBS.— The  prejudices  against  Flax  Culture  being  still  un- 
removed,  and  the  benefits  of  the  proper  or  Belgian  system 
being  yet  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  writer's  object 
being  to  remove  the  one  and  extend  or  promote  the  other,  he 
begs  to  say,  copies  of  his  Work  on  the  CULTIVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  FLAX,  may  be  had  (gratis)  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  above-named  Societies,  if  called  for,  or  on  receipt 
of  1«.  id.  in  postage  stamps,  to  cover  the  expence  of  sending 
the  Work  tltrough  tke  Post-office.—}.  Hill  Dickson,  29,  Broad- 
street-buildings,  London,  Sept.  12.  

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo,  6s.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved, 

EIVERS'5  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE;  con- 
taining ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  i3  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Lohgman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap. 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 


Pamphlet  on  Salt  Trade  of 
India.    By  D.  C.  Aylwin. 

Cicero  de  Senectute— Cicero  do 
Amicitia— Cicero  Pro  Pla- 
neio— Taciti  Agricola— Ta- 
citi  Germania  —  Platoms 
Pbsedo.  . 

Conversations  on  Physical  and 
Moral  World,  with  refer- 
ence to  Universal  Com- 
mercial Harmony.  By  M. 
Lazar. 


History  of  B:  Irish  India,  from 
1805  to  lSS-l.  By  H.  H. 
Wilson. 
Chronicle  of  Calais  in  Reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  to 
year  1540.  Edited  from  MS  S . 
in  British  Museum.  By  J.  G. 
Nichols.  Printed  fur  Cam- 
den Society. 
With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


Juvenile    French    Grammar. 

By  J.  Tourrier. 
Education.     By  W.  T.  Haly, 

Esq. 
German  University  Education. 

By  W.  C.  Perry. 
First  Three    Books    Homer's 

Iliad,    with    Glossary,    &c. 

By  C.  Anthon. 
Initiatory  Grammar  of  English 

Language,      &c.        By     J. 

Miller. 


\  LBION  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ii-  NEW  BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON. 

Instituted  in  1805. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
advantages. 
Perfect  Security,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating    Scales   of  Premium,    will  be   apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 
By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly   for   limited 
terms  of  years.    Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.    Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.    Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  ttc,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.    Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London.  Edwin  Charlton,  Secretary. 


O-iginal  Papers.— Poetry  (Burden  of  the  Eeil)  —  Folk 
Lore  (the  Ash  Tree,  Tregeagle  of  Trevordor)—  British 
Archaeological  Association— Shelley's  Hampsteau  Adven-' 
ture. 
Foreign  Correspondence. — city  of  Turin. 
Oar  'Weeltly  Gossip.— Forthcoming  Meeting  of  British 
Association—  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses— Bast  India 
Company's  and  British  Museums  —  Annual  Meeting  of 
College  of  Chemists— Literary  Treaty  with  Prussia— Im- 
provements in  Manchester. 

Foreign  Gossip Effects  of  Earthquake  felt  at  Cologne 

—Anniversary   of  Herr   Eahn    at    Hanover  —  G  ambling 
Anecdote. 
Fine  Arts.— Minute  Book  of  Committee  for  Subscriptions  to 

Duke  of  Wellington  Statue  in  City  of  London. 
Fine  Art  Gossip—  Closing  of  National   Gallery,  &c. — 
Arrival  from  Leghorn  of  Choice  Articles  of  Virtu— Monu- 
ment  to    Mr.  M.  Nugent— Statue    to    G.  St.  Hilaire    at 
Etampes— Cup  of  William  the   Conqueror— Academy  ot 
Fine  Arts  at  Munich— New  Pinakothek  at  Munich— inter- 
esting Discovery  at  Harbourg,  Bavaria. 
Z&uslc  and  Tne  Drama. — Mass  in  C  for  four  Solos  and 
Chorus  with  Accompaniment  for  Organ,  ate.    By  L.Vaii 
Beethoven — Birmingham  Musical  Festival — Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre— Queen's— Surrey. 
ESusical  Gossip.— Cheap  Concerts— New  Italian  Opera — 
Death  of  J.  C.  H.  Rinck— Obituary  of  M.  Harel—  Opera 
Comique  at  Paris. 
Miscellanea— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  —  Remarkable 
Aerial  Phenomenon  —  Embroidery  —  The  Recent  Earth 
quake— Menai  Tunnel  — Danger  of  Prophesying  in   the 
dark— Remarkable  Invention. 

Order  Tne  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller. 

Piinted  by  Wiiuam  BaADBtmv,  of  No.  6,  York-plaoo-Ssoke i  Newh.gton, 
Fajunucs  Mouirrr  EvAitu,  of  No.  7,  Churcb-row,  Stok«  NtnTUUMUa,  bo.  I 
m  the  county  of  Middleser,  Printers,  ot  their  office  in  Lombard  -,*"•"•.  >' 
the  Precinct  ot  Whk'frlare.in  the  City  of  London;  and  pub!j*hco  by  then 
at  the  Office,  Nd.5,  Charlee-atreet,  inthe  parish  ot  St.  P:-uls,  c.-vtnt  Ga' 
den,  in  the  eaid"  countv,  where  all  Advertisements  ana  Comnmmcauoa 
are  tobe  addretied  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  SapranEea  If,  1846. 


ME  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETT 


L  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  3S— 1846.] 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19. 


[Price  6d. 
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INDEX. 

637  b  |  Ireland. waste  land  in,  to  plant 
633  c  i  Land,  waste,  to  plani 
619  *      Mult  v.  Barler 
e'J3  f>       M  inures,  artificial  ■ 
635  c  I  Measure  work  - 

638  c     Ncwnham  Courtenay  Garder.s 

C31  a         noticed 

G30  b     Polmaise  heattnp     -        627  a, 

631  c     Poiato  diiease,  ptevontivp  of - 
619  6        —    cause  of  -        -        629  c, 
633  6         —    on  the  Continent    - 
623  b  I      —    effect  ti  autumn-plant- 
ing on  - 

637  b     Potato,  culture  of     - 
iih's    Lee*  —    supposed  substitute  for- 

-    636  a      Soda  ash  and  wlrewoim  - 
.  t>35  a     Sowing,  thick  and  ihln    - 

632  6     Specie^  Filicam,Hoober*F,  rev. 
b  i  Sphinx  ccnvolvolis 


635  b 
635  b 


635  c 
689  a 
629  c 


635  c     Spring  Park  farm  noticed  -  ''37  *> 

Tulip.,  to  plant         .         -  -  633  e 

—    Chellaston  seedlings  -  6^0  a 

Waste  land,  »o  plant        -  -  635  ft 

Weeds,  to  kill           -        -  -  630  a 

Window  Cucumber  growing  -  628  b 

Wlreworm  and  soda  ash  -  -  635  * 

Workhouse  food       ~        -  '  -  635  c 


'HE  BEST  HYACINTHS  IN  LONDON,  and 
other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  are  to  be  obtained  at 
aerate  prices  of  Clarke  and  Co.,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
High-street,  Borough.  Catalogues  forwarded  on  appliea- 
t,  inclosing  a  Postage-stamp. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 
GROOM,  Ci.aphham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
*-  •  moved  from  Walworth)  by  appointment,  Florist  to 
3.  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Xing  of 
;ony,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that 
has  received  his  supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  DUTCH 
OTS,  in  very  fine  condition,  and  that  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
eady  for  delivery,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•*  •  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
es,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
ilication  to  the  gardener  [Sundays  excepted). 


iOUBLE  ROMAN  AND  PAPER  WHITE  NAR 
"  CISSUS,  4s.  per  dozen.— The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
ich  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
prance,  and  the  latter  £qs  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
-.  received  at  A.  Cobbett*;  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse, 
Pall-mall,  near  Waterloo-place.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
icus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  &c.  ;  priced  Cata- 
ues  of  which  may  be  had  per  post. 


LOUGHBOROUGH-PARK  NURSERY. 

SPONSFORD  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  atten- 
•  tion  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Amateur  Gardeners,  and  the 
Public  "enerallv,  to  his  choice,  select,  and  splendid  collection 
of  Trained  andUntrained  FRUIT-TREES,  ROSES,  FOREST- 
TREES,  EVERGREENS,  and  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  of  all 
descriptions  ;  all  of  which  (especially  the  Trained  Fruit-trees) 
having,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  effects  of  the  late 
storm?' he  is  enabled  to  recommend  to  the  public  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Gentlemen  requiring  any  of  the  above, 
will  find  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  purchasing  to 
advantage. 

rgp  Loughborough-park  Nursery,   Cole  Harbour-road,   five 
minutes'  walk  from  Brixton  Church. 


(ARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE.— The 
t»  Subscribers  send  free  by  post,  safely  packed,  strong 
nts  of  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA  at  2s.  per  pair,  or  9s. 
doz.,  or  on  receipt  of  stamps  of  that  value.  This  plant  is  a 
•dy  perennial,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  two-coloured 
ssoms,  blue  and  white,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common 
ision-flower.  The  following,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
ronide  of  29th  November  last,  refers  to  this  remarkable 
irer: — "New  Plants — John  Grigor. — Your  Aquilegia  is  cer- 
aly  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  A  flower  now  before  us 
upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter." 
ohn  Grigqr  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 


PANSIES,  PINKS,  CARNATIONS,  AND  PICOTEES. 
iHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing 
■/  Selections  of  the  above  popular  Flowers,  is  now  ready, 
1  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application, 
jhalvey,  near  Windsor. 

TO  NURSERYMEN.— EXTRA  STOCK. 
^OR  SALE,  a  few  Millions  of  One-year  SEEDLING 
LARCH,    and   Two-year    Seedling    Native    HIGHLAND 
OTCH  FIR — both  very  strong,  and  prices  moderate. — Apply 

John  Grig  ok.  js  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

TO  PINE  GROWERS,  &e. 

I  UGH  BROWN  intends,  without  delay,  to  dispose 
of  the  long  celebrated  stock  of  splendid  PROVIDENCE 
d  QUEEN  PINE  PLANTS,  in  aU  stages,  at  greatly  KE- 
ced  prices. — Particulars  may  be  known  by  personal  appli- 
don,  or  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 
Xagley  Gardens,  Alcester,  Warwickshire. 

NGRAVING  OF  "MOUNT  ETNA,"  AND  "ISABELLA." 

V'lLLIAM  MILLER  regrets  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  supplying  the  above.  He  has  just  received  a 
:ond  parcel  from  Mr.  Holden,  which  will  enable  him  to  en- 
>se  a  copy  by  return  of  post,  in  reply  to  applications  contain- 
r  12  postage  stamps. 

S.B.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Pelargoniums,  may  be 
d  gratis. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  BECK'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  1845. 
TT7ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  having  procured 
V  >     a  much  larger  stock  of  BECK'S  GERANIUMS  than  they 
anticipated,  have  resolved  to  offer  the  set  of  nine  sorts,  as  fol- 
lows, for  "21.  14s. 
Desdemona.  ':     Marc  Antony.  Isabella. 

Mdstee.  I      Rosy  Circle.  Favodrita. 

Sonset.  I     Margaret.  Zenobia. 

All  those  who  have  previously  ordered  sets  will  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  as  above. 
LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 
Marmion,  Princess,  Merry  Monarch,  King  of  Saxony,  Rosebud, 
Chaplet,  Vampire,  Moonbeam,  Picta,  and  Aladdin. 
FIRST  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  (he  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less.— Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion, Edith,   Lady  Bulkeley,    Miss  Halford,   Prince    Alfred, 
King  of  the  French,    Gipsy  Queen,   Confidence,  Zanzummim, 
Cleopatra,    Theresa,    Imogene,    Leonora,  Redworth,    Sappho, 
Apollo,   Meteor,   Pluto,   Celestial,   Beauty  of  Salthill,    Black 
Dwarf.  Rosetta,  Selina,   Shield  of  Achilles,  Sultana  or  Perpe- 
tual, Cock's  Hector,  King  of  Saxony  (Gaines),   Titus,   Cham- 
pion,   Mrs.    Jephson,  Magog,    Queen,   Francis  Bullin,  Cornu- 
biensis  (Hockin),  Albion  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice,  "White  Per- 
fection,  Sarah  Jaue,  Queen  Phillipa,   Queen  Victoria   (Shep- 
herd), Princeps,  Robustum,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Other  varieties  of  Geraniums  from  Gs.  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 
***  W.  E.  Rendle  &Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  will  commence  sending  out  their  Geranium 
Orders  on  and  after  Monday  the  bth  day  of  October 
next,  instead  of  November  the  2d,  as  previously  ad- 
vertised. 

Descriptions  of  the  Geraniums  can  be  obtained. 

ig^  All  orders  above  Zl.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth ;  or  above  §1.  to  Liverpool^ 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon 
don,  Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool, and  Falmouth, 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. — Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing. — Ail  plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

Williaji  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  19. 


KENSINGTON  AND  READING  NURSERIES. 

MESSRS.  RICHARD  FORREST  and  Co.  beg 
most  respectfully  to  direct  attention  to  their  extensive 
collection  of  BULBOUS  ROOTS  just  imported  from  Holland, 
which  have  arrived  in  excellent  order.  Catalogues  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  Kensington,  or  49,  Market- 
place, Reading,  Berkshire,  where  orders  will  meet  every  atten- 
tion, and  carriage  paid  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  between  London  and  Bristol. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  and  Co.,  beg  also  to  direct  attention  to  their 
Fruit-tree  Stock  in  both  Establishments,  which  is  particularly 
fine  this  year,  and  to  the  inspection  of  which  they  invite  their 
friends  and  the  public.  Their  general  Nursery  Stock  is  also 
very  fine.  Camellias  well  set  with  bloom-buds  from  2s.  Gd. 
Flowering  Plants  of  Statice  macropbylla,  from  15s.  Magno- 
lia grandiflora  fine  healthy  Plants,  from  2s.  Gd.  A  fine  col- 
lection of  Pinus,  and  other  Coniferous  Plants  in  pots. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

I  WARD,  Florist,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
•  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  Florists,  Friends,  &c,  to  his 
perb  and  healthy  collection  of  the  above,  comprising  the 
est  sorts  in  cultivation.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may 
had  on  pre-paid  application. — Bull-fields,  Woolwich,  Kent. 


SUPERB  TULIPS.  RANUNCULUS,  AURICULAS,  <fec. 
"i  EORGE  LIGHTBODY,  Falkirk,  N.  B.,  respect- 
JT  fully  intimates  to  the  cultivators  of  the  above  Flowers, 
at  bis  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
n  (pre-paid)  by  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Ranunculus  and  Auricula  Seed  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.     1S45. 
^     BECK  having  now  sent  out  the   Plants,  secured 
-J  •    by  pre-'-nyment,    informs    the    Public   the  following 
rieties  only  can  be  had,  well  established  in  4-inch  Pots.     The 
ual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Aurora       . .        ..£2201  Bacchus        . .        . .  £1  11    6 
Hebe's  Lip..        ..    Ill    6    Resplendent  ..-  1    1    0 

^Competitor  ..     1  11    G\  Gigantic         ..         . .     0  10    6 

For  Prepayment  only.    Post  Office  orders  are  requested  on 
■entford . 

N.B.  A  few  sets  of  strong  Plants  remain  of  the  seedlings 
1844. 


GERANIUMS,  CAMELLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CINE- 
RARIAS, CARNATIONS.  AND  PICOTEES. 
JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has 
a  very  Extensive  and  Healthy  Stock  of  the  above-named 
Plants,  which  he  offers  at  the  following  prices  : — 
GERANIUMS. 
Good  established  Plants  of  any  of  the  following  sorts,  at, 
20s.  per  dozen  :— Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Claude,  Cleopatra, 
Confidence,  Cynthia,  Duke  of  Devonshire,    Dr.  Lindley,  Hector, 
Josephus,  Moonbeam,  Modesty,  Nabob,  Phseon,  Cid,  Robustum, 
Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Lady  Howick,  Unique,  &c. 

A  selection  from  any  of  the  following  sorts,  all  new  last 
season,  at  21.  10s.  per  dozen  :— Orion  (Foster's),  Sappho  (Ditto), 
Milo  (Cock's),  Pearl  (Drury's),  Augusta  (Hoyle's),  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Ditto),  Gipsy  Maid  (Ditto),  Lord  Morpeth  (Ditto), 
Hesperias  (Lyne's),  King  of  Saxony  (Ditto),  Chaplet  (Ditto), 
Merry  Monarch  (Ditto).Rosehud  (Ditto),  Princess  Alice  (Ditto), 
and  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Strong  cut-down  Plants  now  ready,  in  6-inch  pots,  that  will 
make  fine  specimens  for  exhibition,  of  the  following  good 
varieties,  from  12s.  to  20s.  per  dozen  -.—Achilles,  Constellation, 
Conflagration,  Comte  d'Orsay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Dido,  Emma,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Flame,  Nestor, 
Rising  Sun,  Sapphire,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Symmetry,  Sunrise, 
Queen  of  Fairies,  Unit,  &c. 

CINERARIAS. 
Good  established  Plants,  including  Conspicua,  and  several 
of  last  year's  new  sorts,  at  18s.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Large  Show  Plants,  in  8-inch  pots,  including  all  thenewsorts 
sent  out  last  season,  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

Salter's  new  set  of  ten,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
in  6-inch  pots,  25s.  the  set. 

CAMELLIAS. 
Good  strong  Plants  with  flower-buds      . .  £1  10    0  per  doz. 

Next  size  ditto  . .        . .  - 2    2    0      „ 

Fine  bushy  ditto  3    0    0      „ 

Including  the  following  sorts  :— Double  White,  Double  Striped, 
Eclipse,  Fimbriata,  Hume's  Blush,  Chandlerii,  Colvillii,  Imbri- 
cata  Rubra,  Coronata,  Reticulata,  Leeana  Superb,  Candi- 
dissima,  Altbseflora  Florida,  Donklaerii,  King,  Bealii,  Fraserii, 
Tricolor,  Punctata  Major,  Decora,  Ochroleuca,  and  many  others. 
PICOTEES  AND  CARNATIONS. 
Fine  healthy  well  rooted  Plants  now  ready  at  the  following 
prices,  including  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Cook's  President,  or  Unique,  and  three  fine  yellow 
Picotees : — ■ 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties      . .        ..£200 

12  ditto  loO 

Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale,  Norwich. 
1      Seed  Warehouse,  3,  Exchange-street, 


VAN   HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRffiMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTR03MERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  10s.;  25  varieties,  16s.; 
50  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ■  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Clironicle, 
12th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants: — "They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1S45,  is  the  following; 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.     The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS,  and  IRIS  GERMANICA. 

G  PARSONS,  Western-road,  Brighton,  by  appoint- 
•  ment.  Florist  to  Her  Majesty,  begs  to  inform  the  ad- 
mirers of  GERANIUMS  that  he  can  supply  Beck's  set  of  10 
Geraniums,  sent  out  last  October,  for  31.  10s.,  good  plants  of 
which  are  now  ready. 

PARSONS'  PERPETUAL,  5s.  This  Geranium  is  invaluable 
for  winter  flowering,  as  it  will  continue  in  bloom  in  a  light 
greenhouse  nearly  the  whole  of  winter. 

IRIS  GERMANICA.  G.  Parsons  also  begs  to  call  attention 
to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  Iris  germanica.  The  new  varie- 
ties of  German  and  French  Iris  are  almost  unknown  in 
England  ;  the  colours  are  varied,  and  beautifully  veined  and 
mottled,  and,  when  known,  must  become  decided  favourites  ; 
they  are  herbaceous  and  perfectly  hardy,  25  varieties,  It.  as.  ; 
50  ditto,  21. 


SEEDLING  PETUNIAS. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  offer  to  the  Public 
three  seedling  PETUNIAS,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found 
not  to  disappoint  the  purchaser.  They  have  been  chosen  out 
of  six  selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  and  subjected 
to  Dr.  Lindley's  inspection,  who  says  of  them,  in  the  Chronicle 
of  August  the  1st,  "  They  are  fine  and  rich  in  the  veining,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  would  make  desirable  additions  to  a  col- 
lection." The  set  7s.  Gd.,  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  8s.  6d. 
A.  M.  has  also  a  collection  of  nine  very  fine  seedling  AN- 
TIRRHINUMS, selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings  ; 
they  are  very  distinct  in  their  colours,  and  remarkably  showy. 
The  set  7s.  Gd.,  or  free  by  post,  including  box,  Ss.  6d.    Also  the 


following  plants  :- 
Achimenes  patens 
Abutilon  venustum       .  • 
Abelia  rupestris 
Cuphea  cordata 
Chirita  sinensis   . . 
,,      zeylanica. . 
Evolvulus  purpureo   cce- 
ruleo 


d. 

10  6 

2  6 

5  0 

5  0 

2  6 

3  6 

7  6 


,d. 

Gesnera  elliptica. .  ..26 
Gloxinia  pallidiflora  . .  2  6 
,,  discolor  . .  . .  2  6 
iEschynanthus  pulcher. .  10  6 
Pterostigma  grandiflora  2  6 
Torenia  asiatica  . .  . .  5  0 
Ribes  sanguinea  plena. .  5  0 
Weigelia  rosea     . .         . .  10  6 


One  to  every  Three  will  be  given  in  to  the  Trade. 
A  remittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
The  Norwich  Nursery,  Sept.  19. 

PINKS  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERB  SHOW  FLOWERS, 
C  AMUEL  WALTERS,  Florist,  Hilperton,  Trow- 
*^  bridge,  Wilts,  begs  to  offer  the  under-named  varieties  in  fine, 
well-rooted  plants,  if  selection  be  made,  at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  if 
left  to  S.  W.,  at  9s.  per  dozen,  post  free  : — Alpha,  Omega,  Lord 
Brougham,  Gay  Lad,  Garland,  Eclipse,  Prince  Albert,  Will- 
mer's  Do.,  Heartstone's  Do.,  Weeden's  Elizabeth,  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  Model,  Majestica,  Masterpiece,  Great  Britain, 
Beauty,  Melona,  Melrose,  Bunk  el's  Queen  Victoria,  Weeden's 
Do.,  Willmer's  Do.,  Navigator,  Dr.  Coke,  Sir  H.  Creed,  Ceres, 
Rosiana,  Mars,  President,  Village  Maid,  Hero  of  Croydon, 
Marlborough  Rival,  Jubilee,  Matilda,  and  other  varieties,  Gs. 
per  dozen.  A  few  more  pairs  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mozart,  at  5s* 
per  pair. 

CINERARIA  BLADUD.— A  most  vendable  plant,  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  collection.  Fine  Plants  prepared  for  winter 
blooming,  3s.  Gd.  each,  post  free;  fine  Plants  in  5-inch  pots, 
full  of  shoots,  12  for  20s.,  hamper  included  •  other  named  sorts 
12s.  per  dozen. 

NEW  GERANIUMS.— Nymph  Superbe,  a  fine  large  flower 
in  the  way  of  Nymph,  hut  larger,  with  smooth  even  petals,  and 
decided  round  dark  spot.    11.  Is.  each. 

Lady  Rdssell,  a  most  pure  white,  with  smooth  even  petals, 
large  and  round,  with  decided  even  dark  spot.    If.  Is. 

Plants  are  now  ready  in  4-inch  pots,  with  a  choice  selection, 
at  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s,  per  dozen. 
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EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE    GARDEN 

OF      THE 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 


FOR    THE    YEAS    1847. 


MEDALS  AND  REWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  namely— 
C.  The  Certificate  of  Merit         _  value— £0  10    0 

SB.  Silver  Bauksian  Medal  -        _       _       _       -100 

S  K.  Silver  Knightian  Do.  -       _        -        _        -150 

0 
0 


-£0  10 
1  0 
1    5 

LS.  Large  Silver  Medal         -        -        -        _        _        -115 
C  E.  Certificate  of  Excellence       -        _       _        _       -    2  10 


S  G.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal         -       .    .   _     value—  £4 
G  B.  Gold  Bauksian  Medal   ......    7 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Medal  -        _        _        _        _  10 

L  G.  Large  Gold  Ditto  -        -        -       .       .       .15 

C  H,  Certificate  of  Honour  -       .        .       _       _  20 


The  Attention  of  Exhibitors  is  particularly  requested  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  Medals  and  Rewards. 
Exhibitors  to  whom  any  Medals  or  Rewards  shall  be  awarded  can  exchange  them  one  for 
another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in  money,  or  in  plate.  If  within  one  month  after  the  Third  Ex- 
hibition of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from  an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  desires  his  Medals  to  be  disposed  of,  all  the  Medals  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him  through  the  usual  public  conveyances,  without  further  notice.  In  case  an'Exhibitor 
shall  receive  a  First  Prize  in  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other  Medal 
in  the  same  Letter,  except  in  N,  PP,  RR,  and  S.S. 

It  is  however  to  be  particularly  obseeved  that  if  any  Exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of 
a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting  plants  not 
bona  fide  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master,  such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of 

Flower  Stands.— Exhibitors  of  cut  Flowers  must  supply  mm  own  boxes  oe  stands. 

No  Places  will  be  reserved  ;  but  plants  will  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society's  Officers. 

The  NAMES   OF   EXHIBITORS  will  be  attached  to  the  Subjects  of  Exhibition  prior  to  their  examination  by  the  Judges. 


the  Exhibitor  next  below  him,  whose  medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  transferred  to  the  di 
immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on.  " 

Subjects  of  Exhibition.— These  will  be  divided  into  Classes  as  explained  further  on 
articles  not  of  Horticultural  produce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables  Exhibitor' 
do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  described  in  the  following  Lis 
they  will  in  all  cases  be  required  to  sign  a  printed  Form  of  Declaration  to°be 
nished  to  them  in  THE  Gaeden,  stating  under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  shown  • 
they  are  particularly  requested  to  TAKE  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the  awards  of  the  JmVe*  si 
occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  declarations 
Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 


Class  I FLOWERS  : 

A  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  varie- 
ties, cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  8-inch  pots.      GB 

SG—  CE 

B  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  11-inch  pots 
GB— SG— CE 

N.B.  Any  plant  that  shall  not  have  been  actually  grown  in 
11-inch  pots  will  be  disqualified. 

Roses,  in  pots;  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties.  GB— 
SG— CE 

N.B.  The  Judges  are  required  to  disqualify  any  collection 
which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  plant  that  has  been  re- 
cently placed  in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground. 


;   for  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 
D  Yellow  Roses,  best  six  varieties.     SK-SB— C  /  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  11-inch  pots.    I 

E  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  15  entirely  distinct  varieties.     v  ra,.„,).;„„0  ;„  „„„„  „<■<><  j-  .•     .        ■  ._■ 
GK GB SG  Carnations,  m  pans  of  21  distinct  varieties 

NB.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

F  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  colleotions  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
(Nurserymen cannot  showin  this  letter.)     GB — SG — CE 

G  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  9  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
SG— CE— LS 
NB.  No  person  will  he  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  E,  F,  and  67. 

H  Cape  Heaths  ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior  cul- 
tivation.   LS— SK— SB 


SK— SB 

LS— SK— I 

L  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK— SB! 

M  Pinks  ;  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB 

N.B.  —  Carnations,   Picotees,   and  Pinks,  must  be  shop 

boxes  of  four  sixes,  of  the  following  dimensions  : — j 

centre  to  centre,  3|  inches  ;  from  centre  to  outside,  2J 

depth  at  back,  7  inches  ;  dittofront,  34  do.     The  face 

painted  light  green.    No  collections  will  be  allowed  to  e\ 

in  which  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with. 

N  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.   SG — CE) 


Class  II 

O  & tove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;  in  collections  of  30  plants. 
CH— LG— GK 
NB.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchids,  and  Pelargoniums  are 
excluded.    Not  more  than  two  duplicates  can  be  shown. 
P  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;   in  collections  of  15  plants 
GK— GB— SG 
NB.  Not  more  than  one  duplicate  can  be  shown. 
Q  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants;  in  collections  of  10  plants. 
GB— SG — CE 
NB.  No  duplicate  allowed  here.    Exhibitors  cannot  show  in 
more  than  one  of  the  classes  O,  P,  and  Q. 
R  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12  distinct  varieties.    GB — SG— CE 
*S  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties.     SG — CE — LS 

NB.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
T  Collections  of  12  New  Hardy  Evergreens  grown  in  pots  ;  Coni- 
fers excluded.    CE— LS— SK 
U  Conifers,  of  new  or  very  rare  species,  in  not  less  than  the 
third  year  of  their  growth,  in  sixes.    CE — LS — SK 
NB.  T  and  U  can  only  be  shown  at  the  Exhibition  in  July. 
W  Exotic  Orchids ;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
CH— LG— GK 
NB.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
IP",  X,  or  T. 
X  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  12  species.     GK — GB — SG 
Y  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    GB— SG— LS 
Z  Scarlet    Pelargoniums  ;    in   six  distinct  varieties,  in  pots 

not  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter.    LS— SK — SB 
AA  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  species,  exhibiting  superior 
cultivation.    SG— CE— LS 
NB.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 


FLOWERS  ;  for  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 

BB  Fancy  Pelargoniums  ;  in  sixes.    LS— SK— SB 

CC  Achimenes ;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  six  species, 
exhibiting  superior  cultivation.    LS — SK — SB 

DD  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG— CE 
NB.  TheGB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 

EE  Roses  of  50  varieties  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of 
three  trusses  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  habit  of  the  variety.    LS — SK— SB 
NB.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 

FF  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  EE,  and  in  25  Varieties. 
SK — SB — C  (Private  growers  only  can  exhibit  Itere). 
NB.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges  ;  and  if  Roses  are  brought  for  exhi- 
bition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

GG  Hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  in  collections ;  exclusive  of  Cypripe- 
diums.     SK— SB— C 

JB3  Hardy  Cypripediums.    SK— SB— C 

U  Cape  terrestrial  Orchids,  in  not  fewer  than  six  species,    LS 
— SK— SB 

KK  Statices  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    SG — CE — LS 

LL  Hardy  Ferns,  in  collections  of  20  species.    CE — LS— SK 

MM  Hardy  Dwarf  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  collections  of  20. 
CE— LS— SK 

NN  New  Hybrid  Shrubs,  exclusive  of  Roses.    SG — CE — LS. 
N.B. — It  is  certain  that  much  may  he  effected  by  hybridizing 


• 


plants  in   common   cultivation,    such  as  Lilacs, 
suckles,  &c.  &c. 

OO  Amaryllids,  in  sixes.  SG— CE— LS 

PP  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  plants  in  flower. 
CE— LS 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Of 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  partic 
observe  that  none  but  uew  or  rare  plants  can  be  exli 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  wiU  be  regarded  as  new  whit 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

BB  Miscellaneous  subjects.    SK—  SB— C 

NB.  Exhibitors  under  BR,  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
ticket.  Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and] 
quets,  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition.  No  si 
specimen  can  receive  a  medal  under  this  head,  why 
merely  intended  for  subjects  of  exhibition  not  other 
provided  for. 

SS  Seedling  Florists'  flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
NB.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  °* 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  ai 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  persoa 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  mea 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled] 
pass  ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the] 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  certificate! 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seel 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  sh^wn  in  potl 
smaller  than  6-inch  pots,  and  each  exhibitor  mav  prodj 
of  them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 


by  the 


ExhVtm°N  t0  any  Meda'S  aSS'gned  t0  the  claSSeS  E'  °>  and  W'  the  SK'  SB  and  C  are  offered  for  the  ejections  in  those  classes  which  shall  be  best  nal 

N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  correctness  of  the  names  but  of  the 

accuracy  of  the  spelling,and  the  neatness  of  the  writing.  ' 


Class  III — FRUIT  ;  for  which  Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers,  or  Persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supplying  the  Market,  and  Private  Growers 

exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 
I.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  Market,  well  coloured,  and  properly  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable ;  if  the  contrary,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

WW  Queen  and  Black  Jamaica  Pine  Apples. 


rrMisceUaneouscollectionsoffi-uit,consistingofatleastthree  I  of  collections  of  Fruit  should  bear  in  mind  that  however 
different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  considered  |  fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  this  collection  may  be,  they 
as  only  one  kind.    LG-GK-GB  cannot  gain  a  prize  unless  they  furnish  at  least  three  dif- 

NB.  Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,    Gourds,    and  similar  Kitchen  ferent  kinds  of  fruit  of  first  rate ■  quality 

Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.    Exhibitors  |  £777  Grapes.     SG— CE— LS 


SG— CE- 
XX  Providence  and  other  Pine-apples.    SG — CE — LS 
YY  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.  SK- 
ZZ  Other  kinds  of  fruit.    SK— SB— C 


Judges.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  and  value  of  the 
Silver  Medals  offered  by  the  Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring  Silver  Medals 
or  small  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these  regulations,  if  they  think  it  necessary. 

The  Judges  are  also  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's  Medals  are-offered,  less  for  new 
and  curious  objects,  than  for  fine  specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in 

GLASS  DAIRY  PANS. 
TfDWARDS    and    PELL,    Horticultural    Glass 
-L'   Warehouse,    15,    Southampton-street,    Strand,    and    7 
Maiden-lane,   Importers  of  FOREIGN   SHEET  GLASS  and 
GLASS  DAIRY  PANS,  beg  to  announce  the  prices  of  their 


instituting  these  meetings,  beiDg  not  so  much  to  encourage  the  collector,  as  to  reward  the  sk 
Gardener.  They  are  also  not  to  make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  dc 
appear  worthy  of  a  Medal ;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition  might  obtain  a  prize,  mereb 
cause  there  is  no  better  exhibition  of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 


PANS,  viz.—  Each— s7d. 

12  inches  in  diameter    . .  3    4 
u       „  „  ..36 

16        „  „  . .  3    9 

The  following  is  one  of  many 


Each — s.  d. 

18  inches  in  diameter    . .  4    0 

20        „  „  ..4    3 

22  „  ..4     6 

„  letters  received  respecting  the 

superiority  of  Glass  over  Earthenware  or  Metal  :— 

"  Beau  ReKard,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey,  Sept.  5,  1846. 
Gentlemen,— The  pans  arrived  all  quite  safely,  but  I  de- 
terred acknowledging  them  until  I  could  tell  something  about 
then-  qualities.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  answer  far  be- 
yond my  expectation  ;  not  only  the  quantity  of  cream  is  in- 
creased, but  also  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  very  far  superior 
to  that  made  in  the  earthenware  pans.  Will  you,  on  the  receipt 
of  this,  send  me  one  dozen  and  a  half  of  the  smallest  size  which 
you  sent  me  before.— Yours,  die,  J  Hume  " 

The  Pans  require  no  scalding,  cleaning' with  the  most  per- 
fect ease.  They  are  cool,  cleanly  to  a  degree,  and  very  hand- 
some, bemg  perfectly  transparent,  and  as  stout  as  the  strongest 
earthenware.  ' 


GLASS  MILK  PANS.— In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  owing  to  the 
incontestible  fact  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream,  throwing  nearly  10  percent,  more  than  any  other  utensil 
hitherto  used ;  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  price  ;  Phillips  &  Welch  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  manu- 
facturer for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  now 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  :- 


Each- 
12  inches  in  diameter    . 

i6   ::     ::      : 


d.  Eaoh— s,  d. 

3    4    18  inches  in  diameter    . .  4     0 
3    6     20        „  „  ..4    3 

3    9    22        „  „  ..4     6 

When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  pack- 
ages. British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  Glass 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb., 
or  from  2s.  6d.  to  24a.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  fromOcZ.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  M.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Ed.  each.— 
Apsley  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-6treet, 
Jilaskfriars. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY     PELLATT    and    CO.,    Falcon    (J 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfrtars,  are  prepared  tosu 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),   SHEET  i 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the    folloi 
Net  Cash  Pi-ices  : — ■ 
Any  size  under  2  feet  superficial.    «         Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       4d. 

16  oz.        ,,  „  5 

21  oz.        „  , 8 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  8  in.,  from  l£<z.  to  2d.  per  s< 
N.B.— The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  <fcc. 

CJARVIS  has  a  quantity  of  boxes  of  FOREI 
•  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest  kind,  of  all  si 
which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a  considerable  sacrifici 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  Warehouse,  38,  Great  - 
tie-street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  SMALL  GLASS  on  the  lowest  tei; 
for  ready  money  only. 
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NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

JMYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  seedling's  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending-  out  : — 

Hyatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

„       Maumoto,  very  large   . .        . .        „      30s. 

,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer     ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         ..        ..        „      21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  weU  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 

season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Sept.  19. 

~  ROSES. 
TT7ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  published  a 
V»     new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  Autumn  of  1846,  and  Spring  of  1S47,  which  they  will  be 
proud  to  furnish  gratis  on  application. 

N.B.— The  Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom. 
Woodlands  Nursery.Maresfield,  near  Uckficld,  Sussex,  Sept.19. 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

J.DAVIES  having  proved  the  above  mode  of  heat- 
•  Big  Horticultural  Buildings  to  be  far  superior  to  hot 
water  in  every  respect,  being  less  expense  erecting,  and  more 
safe  in  working  the  apparatus,  he  is  now  prepared  to  undertake 
the  fitting  up  of  Polmaise  Stoves  in  any  description  of  building, 
at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  hot  water.  By  the  plans  he 
now  adopts,  the  stove  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  heat  will  be  equally  diffused. — Larkfield  Nursery, 
"Wavertree,  Liverpool,  Sept.  19. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844 
AND  1845. 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  4  postage-stamps. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

NEW  PINK.  ~~ 

NORMAN'S  "HENRY  STEERS,"  purple  laced, 
extra  fine  form  ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and  constant, 
os.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on 
Woolwich. 

Messrs.  Norman  feel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Tulips,  tt  c. ,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
3ne  stamp. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 


HR)e  <&&ttitmv&  ©fjromcle. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTE3IBER  19,  1846. 

MEETING  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Friday,         Oct.    2-Botanical 8  p.m. 


It  is  the  invariable  fate  of  every  new  application 
of  common  well-known  principles,  that  it  is  in  the 
•first  instance  pronounced  to  be  inexpedient ;  then, 
when  its  expediency  becomes  manifest,  its  novelty 
is_  assailed  ;  and  finally,  when  the  darkness  of  preju- 
dice or  ignorance  has  been  dispelled,  and  light 
comes  flooding  in  from  every  side,  men  rush 
forward  to  grasp  the  power  which  they  cannot 
wield,  and  all  sorts  of  misapprehensions  and  misap- 
plications are  the  consequence.  This  is  most  espe- 
cially the  case  in  England,  where  a  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  education,  of  which  the  study  of  first  princi- 
ples forms  no  part,  absolutely  incapacitates  men 
from  judging  correctly  of  the  commonest  occur- 
rences of  life. 

Such  is  the  course  that  has  been  taken  with  Pol- 
maise Heating.  The  attacks  upon  it  have  been 
succeeded  by  an  eager  desire  to  employ  it ;  but  the 
application  of  it  is  in  some  cases  unsuccessful  from 
a  misapprehension  of  its  principles,  or  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  it  essentially  is.  Hence  a  great  many 
plans  are  proposed  under  the  name  of  Polmaise, 
which  are  but  so  many  unconscious  libels  of  it.  The 
object  of  Polmaise  heating  is  to  warm  air  contained 
in  a  forcing-house  by  keeping  it  in  constant  and 
active^  motion  to  and  from  one  source  of  heat,  and 
to  moisten  it  by  compelling  it  to  travel  over  a  wet 
surface.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  by  using  a 
force  from  without,  to  set  in  action  a  moving  power, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  can  no  more  fail 
to  do  its  work  than  the  stream  to  flow,  or  the  sun 
to  shine.  That  is  Polmaise.  And  how  is  it  pro- 
posed to  apply  this  principle?  By  putting  the 
moving  power  into  the  inside  ;  by  running  smoke- 
flues  through  the  inside;  and  by  other  devices 
•which  not  only  have  nothing  to  do  with  Polmaise, 
but  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  With  these  we 
have  no  concern.     Hac  tu,  Romane,  caveto  ! 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  considerable 
number  of  errors  of  this  sort.  The  admirable 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Meek  has  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject has  put  it  into  every  one's  power  to  understand 
the  method  thoroughly,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  At 
least  we  are  not  aware  of  more  than  one  cause  of 
error  which  is  now  likely  to  remain.  This  consists 
in  imagining  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  external 
air  directly  to  the  source  of  heat,  to  be  necessary, 
or  at  least  advantageous.  Upon  this  subject  we 
have  two  communications,  one  of  which,  from  Mr. 
Hazard,  of  Bristol,  we  publish  elsewhere  ;  the 
other,  from  "  W.  F."  takes  a  somewhat  similar  view. 
Both  writers  object  to  Mr.  Meek's  statement,  that 
if  a  chamber  is  filled  with  hot  air  you  cannot  also 
fill  it  with  cold  air,  unless  provision  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  hot  air  (p.  596).  And  yet  this  is 
perfectly  true.  "  W.  R"  considers  it  to  be  "arrived 
at  by  false  reasoning,  and  to  be  directly  contrary  to 
real  facts."  This  plan,  which  it  is  said  must  totally 
fail,  is  the  one  adopted  in  his  house,  and  he  will 
venture  to  add,  in  many  other  houses  in  England. 


There  is  a  furnace  in  the  basement  ;  behind  is  an 
air  chamber  into  which  the  external  air  is  conti- 
nually flowing,  and  from  thence  continues  its 
course  under  a  long  stone  passage  into  the  hall, 
warming  the  house  in  its  progress  by  means  of 
gratings  through  which  it  issues.  And  instead  of 
the  stove  "  being  exhausted  of  all  its  heat  by  the 
increasing  exactions  of  the  icy  ivind,"  he  can  assure 
us  that  he  frequently  remonstrates  with  his  servants 
at  his  house  being  too  hot,  when  the  reply  often  is, 
"There  is  hardly  any  fire,  sir,  but  the  wind  blows 
in  at  the  air-holes  so  strong  we  cannot  keep  the 
heat  down."  And  that,  too,  in  the  very  coldest 
weather,  and  amidst  the  hardest  frosts . 

To  all  such  objections,  and  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hazakd  and  "  W.  F."in  particular,  Mr.  Meek  makes 
the  following  reply,  to  every  point  of  which  we 
would  beg  most  particular  attention. 

"  When  I  wrote  the  article  for  the  Chronicle  of 
the  5th  September,  I  did  it  with  the  full  conviction 
that  I  should  arouse  the  storm  ;  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  there  were  many  houses  in  this  country 
heated  by  hot  air,  and  yet  on  erroneous  principles. 
I  knew  the  penalty  of  exposing  error,  but  I  trust 
that  as  I  have  not  been  drowned  by  the  water,  so  I 
shall  neither  be  shipwrecked  by  the  wind.  It  was 
excellent  sport  for  the  lovers  of  air -heating  to  see 
the  hot-water  system  attacked,  exposed,  and  the 
arguments  (no,  the  opinions  !)  of  its  advocates  re- 
futed ;  but  no  sooner  by  a  sort  of  erratic  movement 
do  I  change  the  scene  of  my  evolutions,  than  dis- 
trust follows  applause,  and  the  performance  which 
looked  very  well  at  a  distance,  is  awkward  near  at 
home — I  have  already  trodden  on  two  gentlemen's 
toes ! 

"  To  be  serious  :  it  is  suddenly  found  that  air- 
heating  is  not  necessarily  Polmaise;  and  I,  the 
champion  of  the  latter,  am  suspected  of  being  an 
enemy  in  disguise.  The  Air-king  has  killed  the 
Water-king,  but  his  subjects  are  to  fight  for  the 
spoil.  Let  us  remember  we  have  been  companions 
in  arms  ;  and  before  entering  the  lists,  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  thank  Mr.  Hazard  for  the  public  expres- 
sion of  his  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
conducted  the  previous  controversy.  I  can  assure 
him  I  began  it  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  continue  it 
for_(what  I  believe  to  be)  the  same  reason,  and 
while  my  judgment  may  be  called  in  question  in 
things  physical,  I  trust,  in  things  moral,  I  shall  still 
retain  his  good  opinion. 

"  Before  passing  to  the  points  on  which  I  am 
attacked,  I  would  remind  your  readers  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  plan  does  not  necessarily  prove  its  prin- 
ciples to  be  the  best  and  the  most  true.  Success  is 
comparative.  The  hot  water  admirers  appealed  to 
their  success  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  their  principle.  I  ask  your  readers  to  judge 
how  it  has  served  them ;  and  though  success  is  a 
most  valuable  evidence,  Polmaise  founds  its  claim 
to  truth  not  only  on  its  success,  but  on  the  evidence 
which  nature  and  philosophy  afford  in  its  favour. 
Again,  facts !  facts !  are  brought  before  me.  Many 
things  called  facts  are  fictions ;  but,  what  is  more 
common,  many  facts  which  should  be  the  foundation 
of  truth  are,  by  misinterpretation,  made  the  data  for 
error !  Let  us  now  see  how  these  principles 
affect  my  opponents. 

"'  W.  F.'  says,  I  have  arrived,  by  false  reasoning, 
at  a  result  directly  contrary  to  the  real  facts.     This 
false  reasoning  he  has  forgotten  to  expose  ;  may  I 
beg  him   to  point  to  the  false  step,  the  unsound 
position,  the  error  in  the  argument,  the  illogical 
deduction  ?     Will  your  readers  believe  that  while 
air  is  material,  it  wants  the  main  characteristic  of 
matter,  namely,  bulk,  the  property  of  occupying 
space,  and  that  a  given  space  can  therefore  only  con- 
tain a  given  bulk  of  matter,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  ;  they  would  assuredly  believe  that  any  so- 
called  fact,  attempting  to    disprove  so  evident  a 
truth,  was  a  fiction.     But,  in  this  instance,  the  fact 
is  as  stated ;  it  does  not  disprove  the  position ;  it 
proves  it ;  it  is  the  false  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
leads  to  error.     '  W.  F.'s '  house  is  heated  after  the  ; 
exact  manner  I    had  described,  and   because   his  j 
house   is   heated  by  cold  air  flowing  over  a  hot 
stove,   and  passing  into    it,  he   infers    I   am  in 
error  in  stating  that  hot   air   will   not  flow  into 
a  room  or  building  already  crowded  with  it.     Your  j 
correspondent's  house  is  not  crowded  with  it,  and  I 
therefore  it  flows  in !  I  suppose  he  has  chimneys  in  j 
most  of  his  rooms — considerable  ventilators  these,  j 
especially  with  a  good  fire  at  the  bottom ;  doors,  I 
windows,  &c. ;  and  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  if  he  had  read  my  statements  more  carefully, 
he  would  have  found  that  in  exactly  his  case, 
I  admitted,  for  I  could  not  deny,  a  certain  amount 
of  success  ;    the  escape  was   either  provided  or 
allowed,  and  warm  air  did  flow  in. 

"  He  may  possibly  say  that,  therefore,  my  state- 
ment was  a  useless  one — that  I  supposed  a  case  that 
would  never  occur.     Since  '  W.  F.'  likes  facts,  I 


will  furnish  him  with  one.  A  gentleman's  house, 
20  years'  ago,  was  heated  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  your  correspondent.  There  was  one 
room,  a  mineral  gallery,  which  it  was  especially 
desired  to  warm.  Into  this  the  hot  air  refused  for 
some   reason,  to   enter   (Mr.  Hazard  will   see  the 

room   did    not    leak   enough)    until — until a 

window  was  opened !  and  then  when  the  '  escape 
ivas  provided,'  the  warm  air  flowed  in.  Au  open 
window  was  inconvenient ;  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
a  draught  back  from  the  room  to  the  stove.  The 
conditions  of  Polmaise  were  fulfilled  ;  the  room 
became/)er/ec%  warmed  !  Fifteen  years,  I  am  told, 
has  this  monument  of  the  only  true  mode  of  dif- 
fusing atmospheric  heat  been  in  existence,  without 
attracting  attention,  or  exciting  an  investigation  of 
its  principles! 

" '  W.  F.'s'  house  was  not  the  place  in  which  the 
plan  totally  failed,  it  was  only  extravagant ;  in  that 
class  I  placed  it.  It  was  in  hothouses  that  it  was 
said  to  have  signally  failed  ;  it  was  in  the  hot- 
house, not  the  dwelling,  where  the  icy  exactions 
of  the  wind  exhausted  the  stove,  overcame  its 
efforts  till,  to  use  the  expression,  made  use  of  to  me, 
'  Mr.  Penn's  plants  were  frozen  before  his  face.'  It 
succeeded  (to  a  certain  extent — to  an  extent  to 
satisfy  your  correspondent)  in  his  dwelling,  because 
too  much  was  not  required  of  it ;  the  air  of  the 
dwelling  was  air  under  circumstances  not  likely  to 
be  cooled  below  40°  F. ;  many  fires  and  warm 
chimneys  probably  were  in,  and  ran  through  the 
building ;  its  rooms  of  six  sides  had  many  of  them 
doubtless,  only  one  side  or  end  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  air ;  and  even  that  through 
a  9  or  14  inch  brick  wall,  notoriously  a  bad  con- 
ductor. But  is  this  the  condition  of  a  hothouse  ? 
If  a  span  roof,  5  out  of  its  6  surfaces  are  exposed  to 
the  weather ;  if  a  lean-to,  4 ;  protected  only  by 
a  thin  piece  of  glass,  and  this,  though  a  bad  con- 
ductor, often  admitting  free  escape  of  warm  air 
between  the  laps,  which  will  be  most  exposed  to 
the  opposing  influence  of  cold  ?  which,  therefore, 
will  require  most  heat  to  maintain  its  temperature  ? 
Is  the  fact  of  a  horse  drawing  a  cart  any  proof  that 
he  will  draw  a  house  ?  it  is  a  question  of  degree  ; 
it  was  never  asserted  to  me  that  hot  air  would  not 
warm  a  dwelling-house,  neither  have  I  asserted  it. 
I  have  asserted,  that  it  would  not  warm  a  building 
except  under  conditions;  those  being,  that  air 
should  pass  out  as  air  passed  in.  I  have  proved  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  one  fact,  namety,  the 
failure  in  the  mineral  gallery  and  subsequent  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  plan  applied 
to  hothouses  signally  failed  ;  I  believe  it,  because  it 
is  quite  reasonable,  that  a  plan  comparatively  success- 
ful, under  one  condition,  should  fail  under  another, 
and  that  the  '  icy  wind '  which  would  only  flow  over 
the  stove  of  the  dwelling  at  a  moderate  rate,  because 
it  could  only  pass  into  the  dwelling  as  some  passed 
out,  would  be  able  to  abstract  sufficient  warmth 
from  the  stove  to  supply  the  air  of  that  dwelling, 
with  the  moderate  amount  it  required ;  while  the 
icy  wind  which  flowed  over  the  stove  of  the  hot- 
house, and  could  find  a  free  escape  the  moment  it 
reached  its  roof,  travelled  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  it 
was  unable  to  absorb  from  the  stove  sufficient 
caloric  to  provide  the  vast  amount  required,  under 
those  cooling  conditions  in  which  a  hothouse  is  placed 
in  winter !  So  your  correspondent  must  allow  me  to 
repeat  my  assertion  that  the  stove  was  exhausted  by 
the  unceasing  exactions  of  the  icy  wind. 

"  Now  as  to  the  charge  made  against  this  mode  of 
heating,  of  extravagance  by  external  currents.  Ex- 
travagance, like  success,  is  comparative ;  and  if 
two  and  two  make  four,  I  will  presently  prove  its 
extravagance  compared  to  Polmaise.  A  room  con- 
tains 1000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  40°  ;  it  is  required  to 
heat  this  air  to  60°  ;  two  plans  are  proposed,  one 
by  which  some  of  this  air  must  be  let  out,  and  then 
to  bring  in  other  air  at  20°,  having  just  passed  it 
over  a  stove  to  heat  it  to  60° ;  but  we  shall  not  be 
able  on  this  plan  to  heat  the  whole  1000  cubic  feet 
up  to  60°,  till  all  that  at  40°  has  been  got  rid  of, 
and  replaced  by  that  which  was  20°  and  is  heated 
to  60°.  In  truth,  instead  of  taking  the  1000  feet 
at  40°,  we  prefer  to  take  the  1000  feet  at 
20° ;  we  prefer  to  impart  40°  of  caloric  in 
lieu  of  20°.  Polmaise  does  the  reverse,  and  conse- 
quently at  just  one-half  the  cost. 

"  Much  that  I  have  now  stated  will  also  apply  to 
Mr.  Hazard's  objections,  and  I  think  his  expres- 
sion of  difference  arises  from  some  misconception 
either  of  my  reasonings  or  plans.  He  thinks  I  have 
thrown  over  the  best  feature  of  the  '  Great  Fact.' 
The  '  great  fact'  I  take  to  be  this  :  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray heated  a  Vinery,  by  taking  the  cold  air  out  of 
the  house  and  bringing  it  back  warm  ;  this  is  the 
foundation  of  the  plan  ;  it  is  this  which  renders  it 
natural ;  it  is  this  which  renders  it  philosophical ; 
it  is  this  which  renders  it  economical ;  it  is  this  and 
this  only  which  renders  it  coeval  with  the  universe  • 
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I  am  sure  Mr.  Hazard  will,  on  reflection,  grant 
me  this.  The  principle  of  Polmaise,  like  that  of 
nature,  is  to  warm  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  I  freely  admit  it  cannot  be  completely  carried 
out  till  man  can  carry  out  those  principles  of 
compensation  in  the  hothouse  which  Providence 
is  able  to  do  in  the  earth's  system. ' 

"  Possiblvadvancing  knowledge  may  lead  to  some 
artificial  means  of  restoring  to  the  air  of  a  hothouse 
the  carbon  which  the  plants  have  absorbed.  Fresh 
air  at  present  must  be  admitted,  fresh  supplies'  of 
carbonized  air  provided.  I  am  still  one  of  those 
horticulturists  who  think  fresh  air  essential  to  vege- 
tation ;  I  will  admit  that  each  succeeding  day  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  of  the  increased  vege- 
table health  that  increased  ventilation  produces. 
In  fact,  to  carry  out  this  view  to  its  legitimate 
issne,  what  is  it  but  this — to  admit  that  plants  do 
better  out  of  doors  than  in — that  hot  and  green- 
houses are  necessary  evils  ! 

"  It  is  foum! ,  however,  that  plants  will  grow  in  great 
beauty  under  artificial  circumstances  ;  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence,  to  place 
them  in  the  open  air ;  that  they  will  flourish  if  a 
certain  amount  of  fresh  air  is  supplied  to  them. 
The  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is  exactly 
what  I  once  before  stated,  March  -28th,  namely,  '  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  fresh  air  is  requisite  to 
keep  plants  in  a  high  state  of  health,  and  then  to 
heat  only  that  quantity.'  (I  suggested  that  this 
quantity  will  ever  vary  with  the  seasons  and  other 
conditions.)  But  if  plants  can  only  be  grown  by 
having  fresh  currents  of  fresh  air  constantly  passing 
over  them,  then  they  can  only  be  grown  out  of 
doors.  This  daily  experience  disproves.  I  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  it  is  wasteful  to  heat  more  air 
than  the  plants  reqaire,  and  that  supposing  it  pos- 
sible by  any  means  to  heat  and  change  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  every  10  seconds,  a 
great  port;on  of  those  means  would  be  wasted.  Both 
animals  and  plants  can  live  and  grow  elsewhere  than 
in  the  open  air  ;  they  both  require  a  certain  amount 
of  fresh  air ;  let  them  have  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
basis  of  Polmaise.  Polmaise  is  a  system  of  heating  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  a  system  with  which  ven- 
tilation is  intimately  combined,  and  almost  forms  a 
part  of  it.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hazard  when  he  states 
that  the  wind  is  a  means,  but  he  is  in  error  in  say- 
ing that  mere  agitation  of  the  air  must  be  useless  ; 
it  is  useless  after  a  plant  has  obtained  from  a  given 
portion  of  air  all  that  the  air  can  supply,  but  not  till 
then.  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  work  of  time  ;  that 
contact  is  necessary  between  the  air  and  the  leaves, 
and  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  Pol- 
maise circulating  system  is  this,  that  it  brings  the 
same  portions  of  air  round  and  round,  till  the  change 
is  effected  in  the  entire  air  of  the  house.  It  does 
not  warm  a  quantity  of  air  to  go  out  unused,  so  to 
speak.  I  think  Mr.  Hazard  will  perceive  that  this 
agitation  is  a  most  important  assistance  to  ventila- 
tion, that  in  ordinary  greenhouse  heating  much  of 
the  air  heated  never  comes  in  contact  at  all  with 
the  leaves,  the  use  of  which  the  atmospheric  agita- 
tion of  Polmaise  secures. 

"  Mr.  H.  says, '  if  no  external  air  is  to  be  admitted, 
why  not  put  up  a  simple  stove  in  the  house.  Fare- 
well to  Polmaise.'  When  did  I  say  so  ?  Do  the 
plans  showing  the  10  ventilators  in  the  walls  of  the 
hothouse  at  Nuffield  lead  him  to  think  so?  I  say, 
farewell  to  Polmaise,  when  it  is  shown  to  consist  in 
bringing  the  externa!  air  over  a  stove,  and  passing 
it  into  the  place  to  be  warmed.  Agitation  of  the 
air  is  the  consequence  of  heating,  while  it  is  the 
means  of  the  diffusion  of  the  heat,  both  in  nature 
and  Polmaise.  Ventilation  is  rendered  necessary 
by  human  imperfection;  let  us  quietly  avail  our- 
selves of  it,  delighted  to  find  that  we  have  at  length 
discovered  a  system  of  heating  with  which  it  may 
be  so  beautifully  combined. 

"  Some  other  time,  when  I  have  occupied  less 
space,  I  shall  bring  before  your  readers  certain  con- 
siderations on  the  difference  of  action  of  an  ordi- 
nary stove,  and  the  same  stove  put  under  the  condi- 
tions of  Polmaise,  by  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  that  if  those  stoves  which  are  at  present  in 
our  churches  and  public  buildings  were  put  under 
the  conditions  of  Polmaise,  we  should  no  longer 
hear  of  some  persons  being  half  roasted  while  others 
were  frozen ;  but  we  should  necessarily  have  a  nearly 
unitorm  temperature,  and  this  with  about  half  the 
fuel  now  employed,  and  that  this  temperature  even 
when  high  would  never  be  oppressive,  and  I  shall 
especially  commend  those  remarks  to  Mr.  Hazard's 
ingthe  true  principles  of  warm- 
I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Davis's 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  Pol- 
1 1  am  sure  he  will  have)  all 


Those  who  have  studied  chemistry  well  kuow  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  compound  of  sulphur  with  oxy- 
gen on  vegetation.  However,  as  Isaac  Walton 
would  say,  a  blessing  on  all  those  that  love  Pol- 
maise." 


CUCUMBERS  GROWING  IN  WINDOWS. 

Being  an  invalid  confined  to  my  bed,  amongst  other 
things  I  have  sought  amusement  in  growing  Cucumbers 
in  my  bed-room  window.  In  order  to  carry  out  my 
object,  I  had  an  eight  gallon  washing  pan  filled  with 
mould,  in  which  I  have  three  plants.  On  these  I  bring 
to  bear  heat,  voltaic  electricity,  and  optics,  in  rather  a 
novel  manner  ;  and  which,  I  am  pretty  sure,  might  be 
beneficially  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  To  obtain  bottom 
heat,  I  apply  a  floating  lamp,  consisting  of  a  flower-pot 
saucer,  a  thin  piece  of  wood  covered  with  tin,  through 
which  are  three  different  sized  wicks  ;  the  largest  half 
an  inch,  the  second  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  third 
a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  placing  this 
simple  lamp  with  the  largest  wick  lighted  under  the 
pan,  the  heat  can  be  raised  to  85°  in  an  hour ;  and  when 
at  that  point,  the  smallest  wick  will  keep  it  there.  I 
can  hardly  imagine  any  means  for  obtaining  bottom 
heat  more  convenient  than  this,  excepting  gas,  which, 
when  obtainable,  would,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  econo- 
mical as  well  as  convenient,  as  any  amount  could  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  pleasure,  regulating  the  heat  to  a 
nice  degree,  and  avoiding  the  ammoniacal  gas  arising 
from  stable  refuse,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances. 

Voltaic  electricity  I  apply  in  the  following  manner  : 
from  20  to  30  yards  of  old  bell  wire  are  placed  in  the 
pan  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  crossing  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  quite  filling  it,  the  mould  filling  the  interstices 
of  the  wires,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  running  down 
amongst  them.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  attached  to 
a  50  pair  3-inch  plate  Cruikshank  battery,  excited  with 
salt  and  water.  This  would  be  the  routine  for  a  single 
bed,  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  wires  may  be  ex- 
tended to  20  beds,  one  battery  answering  for  the  whole. 
But  in  the  present  case,  I  kill  another  bird  with  the 
same  stone.  The  wires  after  traversing  the  pan  are 
carried  through  the  window  to  a  Vine  at  the  front  of 
my  house.  Here  I  follow  the  directions  of  Mr.  H. 
Weekes,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  "Electro  Cul- 
ture ":  I  insert  one  wire  into  the  pith  of  the  tree  close 
to  the  ground,  the  other  about  0  feet  from  the  ground. 
However,  I  imagine  if  a  branch  wire  from  the  return 
one  were  inserted  towards  the  termination  of  the  main 
leaders  of  the  Vine,  the  effect  would  be  much  increased. 
I  say  this  in  reference  to  the  wdiole  of  a  fruit  tree. 
Mr.  Weekes  confined  his  experiment  to  one  limb  only. 


Optics  I  bring  to  bear  on  my  small  crop  in  this  way. 
Light  being  as  essential  to  the  health  of  a  plant  as  heat, 
and  my  pan  being  rather  too  heavy  to  be  played  with, 
I  give  solar  light  as  well  as  heat  to  the  hindermost 
plant,  by  means  of  a  tin  reflector,  inclined  forward  at 
the  top  in  an  angle  of  11".  This  answers  beautifully 
and  perfectly  for  both  purposes,  and  I  am  sure  could 
be  most  advantageously  employed  for  early  forcing  on 
a  large  scale,  particularly  when  the  sun  is  low  and 
weak,  reflecting  back  as  it  would  over  the  whole  bed 
his  full  light  and  heat,  and  thereby  nearly  double 
the  effect  of  both.  The  cost  for  a  reflector  for  a 
bed  6  feet  by  12  feet,  would  not  exceed  3.5s.,  and 
would  last  for  years,  if  once  varnished  with  the 
following: — 4  ounces  of  Canada  balsam,  8  ounces  of  tur- 
pentine, and  4  ounces  of  pale  copal  varnish,  well  mixed 
together.  When  this  becomes  opaque  from  exposure 
to  the  weather,  a  strong  solution  of  pearl-ash,  or  soda 
and  lime-water,  would  quickly  remove  it.  To  be  fully 
instructive  touching  this  reflector,  I  would  recommend 
three  tolerably  strong  posts  to  be  let  into  the  ground, 
their  tops  coming  level  with  the  lights  ;  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  bed,  the  third  in  the  centre.  Into  each, 
at  the  back,  drive  two  or  three  strong  staples  1  foot 
apart ;  these  are  to  receive  each  an  iron  rod  1 J  inch  in 
diameter,  which  is  to  be  flattened  and  carried  up  two 
feet  across  the  back  of  the  reflector,  which,  if  made  of 
Pine  (i  inch  thick),  would,  with  strong  cross  pieces  and 
framing,  be  of  sufficient  strength.  The  degree  in  which 
the  top  of  the  reflector  should  incline  forward,  would 
depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  bed,  but  it  would  be 
included  between  11°  and  22°  ;  if  the  bed  were  level, 
11"  would  answer;  if  the  bed  inclined  considerably 
22°  would  be  requisite. 

With  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  mode  of  cultivating 

t  1  would  especially  caution  ,  Cucumbers  and  Melons' still  more  perfectly,  and  to  any 

inu  your  readers  against    any    plan  in    ex1  ot;  I  would  recommend   a   metal  box  (say  zinc  or 
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to  secure  drainage  ;  this  box  to  be  placed  inside  an- 
other metal  box  half  an  inch  larger  all  round  and  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  top  edges  of  the  boxes  soldered  toge- 
ther with  a  funnel-mouthed  pipe,  to  fill  the  interval  be- 
tween the  boxes  with  water  ;  a  pipe  from  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  box  to  be  carried  through  the  outer  one,  to 
take  off  the  drainage  water.  Such  a  box  may  be  in- 
clined, and  completes  my  idea  of  a  very  perfect  appa- 
ratus for  the  before.mentioned  purposes.  The  supe- 
riority of  this  double  box  would  consist  in  carrying  an 
equal  heat  to  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  diffusing  the 
same  quickly  and  equably  throughout  the  bed.  I  must 
add,  any  required  number  of  steam-pipes,  with  stop 
cocks,  could  be  carried  from  either  of  the  boxes  into 
the  bed,  to  diffuse  moisture  to  the  plants  ;  I  need  not 
say  they  should  be  inserted  into  the  boxes  near  their 
tops.  This  plan  might  possibly  be  improved  on,  and 
rendered  conducive  both  to  pleasure  and  profit. 

I  have  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that  my  plants  look 
well,  and  have  fruit  on  them,  though  I  was  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  later  in  sowing  the  seed  than  is  usually  re- 
commended. I  attribute  no  effect  on  them  from  "elec- 
tricity, as  I  have  required  the  use  of  the  battery  for 
other  purposes  three-fourths  of  the  time.  One  of  the 
plants  was  raised  in  a  novel  manner.  The  seed  were 
inserted  in  a  beer-glass  full  of  mould,  next  the  glass, 
and  then  suspended  round-  my  neck  and  placed  in  my 
bosom.  The  first  seed  that  germinated  threw  out  roots 
at  the  end  of  36  hours  ;  in  48  hours  the  end  of  the  stem 
appeared  ;  in  56  hours  the  leaves  showed  ;  in  76  hours 
the  leaves  were  clear  of  the  husks  §  of  an  inch  ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  more  they  were  above  the  mould.  They 
were  then  transplanted,  experiencing  no  visible  check. 
It  will  be  remarked,  the  seed  vegetated  in  a  heat  of 
98°.  I  raised  six  other  plants  in  the  same  way,  which 
are  now  in  my  garden  bearing  fruit.  Thus  "  misfor- 
fortune  brings  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows," 
and  "  drowning  men  catch  at  straws." — Richard  Wing, 
Fordingbridge,  August  12. 

BRUNSVIGIA  JOSEPHINE. 

I  have  now  flowered  this  noble  plant  two  years  run- 
ning from  the  same  bulb,  which  encourages  me  to  send 
you  an  account  of  the  observations  I  have  made  during 
its  cultivation. 

1st.  A  certain  and  full  period  of  burning  and  arid 
sleep  is  necessary,  and  this  must  occur  when  scorching 
is  to  be  had  cheap,  consequently  the  leaves  should 
mature  and  die  at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  late 
spring,  and  re-vegetate  as  early  in  autumn  to  complete 
the  circle.  These  periods  will  occur  every  season 
earlier  as  the  bulb  gains  strength  and  health  of  habit ; 
but  you  must  not  expect  to  see  a  flower  till  at  least  two 
years  after  potting  the  bulb  from  the  shop,  when,  if  you 
have  good  luck,  which  is  the  popular  word  for  good 
management,  you  shall  see  some  sUnny  day  in  August 
the  enormous  scape  protruding  like  the  bill  of  some 
gigantic  sea  bird,  or  other  "  lang  nebbit  thing,"  and 
growing  at  the  pace  of  a  Bamboo,  till  it  expands  its 
marvellous  blossom  head. 

Now  for  the  potting.  Take  a  large  pot  to  begin  with 
— say  a  12-inch  for  a  stout  bulb.  For  drainage  a 
small  deep  pot  upside  down,  nothing  else.  For  soil, 
fresh  strong  red  loam  from  a  pasture,  with  the  turf 
just  pared  off ;  pull  this  into  large  lumps  half  as  big  as 
your  fist,  most  of  them  ;  add  coarse  charcoal  from  the 
size  of  a  Walnut  downwards,  with  no  other  admixture. 
The  smaller  fragments  of  soil  and  charcoal  which  ap- 
pear in  the  mixture  will  make  the  composition  perfect. 
Introduce  this,  and  build  up  the  substructure  by 
thumping  it  down  with  your  fist  at  every  two  inches  or 
so,  till  it  is  high  enough  to  let  the  bulb  stand  one-third 
of  its  height  out  of  the  ground  ;  set  the  bulb  in,  and 
continue  the  piling  up  and  thumping  of  the  soil  round 
it  till  the  surface  forms  a  convex  half  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot  at  the  sides,  and  an  inch  above  it  round 
the  sides  of  the  bulb.  If  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed well,  you  may  pour  water  through  the  pot  in  at 
the  top  and  out  at  the  bottom  for  five  minutes,  without 
disarranging  the  convexity  of  the  surface.  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  I  believe  that  this 
system  of  potting  will  suit  many  plants,  independent  of 
the  Hippeastra,  which  you  would  not  accuse  of  the 
preference  ;  what  do  you  say  to  Balsams  and  Mesem- 
bryanthemums  2  I  never  marked  the  proportion  of 
charcoal,  say  one-fourth.  After  all  half  a  bushel  of 
stuff  out  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Pine-pit  would  be  the  best 
practical  and  visible  illustration  of  the  material. 

Now  place  it  on  a  pan  of  moist  sand  in  the  stove,  or 
plunge  it  3  inche3  in  a  Cucumber  bed  if  dormant,  or  in 
the  greenhouse  if  unfortunately  pushing,  and  leave  it 
alone,  forget  it,  trust  to  Providence,  and  keep  the  pot 
dry,  till  your  bulb  begin  to  push  with  decision,  then 
water  with  moderation  at  first,  increasing  to  pi-ofusion 
with  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  in  the  light  well 
aerated  greenhouse,  to  which  you  must  remove  it  when 
the  leaves  are  an  inch  long,  and  growing  fast.  There 
it  must  remain  till  the  leaves  begin  to  lose  their  bright- 
ness in  May.  On  the  first  appearance  of  this,  remove 
it  to  the  hottest  place  you  have,  and  I  have  known  the 
leaves  wither  and  drop  off  (a  good  sign)  in  24  hours 
after  removal.  In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  structure 
of  soil  described  to  be  second  only,  or  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  the  observance  of  the  periods  of  growth  and 
rest.  The  above  treatment  will  suit  Belladonna  and 
Brunsvigia  equally  well,  and  I  believe  almost  all  the 
larger  rooted  Amaryllids.  If  the  above  is  sound  and 
trustworthy,  I  will  occasionally  say  a  word  about  bulbs 
as  I  make  my  observations.  They  are  bright  things, 
as  capricious  as  the  wo —  the  wind,  fair  ones,  the  west 
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wind  of  Zephyrus,  and  as  exquisite  when  they  blow. 
Micklewell.    [Pray  do.] 
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THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

A  few  words  on  Potatoes.  From  Roses  to  Potatoes 
may  by  some  be  considered  a  bathos,  but  as  they  often 
grow  in  close  propinquity,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
methods  of  cultivating  them  should  not  be  discussed 
together.  Most  amateur  gardeners  who  have  space 
enough,  grow  this  favourite  root ;  and  as  skill  is  de- 
manded in  this  as  well  as  every  other  department  of 
gardening,  I  feel  sure  any  hints  I  may  throw  out  will 
not  be  considered  out  of  place.  From  the  unfortunate 
experience  in  Potato  growing  of  the  last  two  years,  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  culture  of  this  vegetable  will  be  much 
restricted,  if  it  does  not  become  generally  disused,  and 
the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  all  horticultur- 
ists must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  evil. 

I  grew  nearly  two  acres  of  Potatoes  last  year,  of  which 
about  a  rood  consisted  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  ;  these 
all  escaped  the  disease,  having  been  taken  up  in  July, 
before  it  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  continued  per- 
fectly sound  until  planting  time.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions this  is  the  case  in  the  present  season,  as,  with  me, 
the  early  Kidneys  were  ripe  before  the  pestilence  ap- 
peared. The  amateur  may  be  reminded  by  this  fact, 
that  it  will  be  better  to  discontinue  the  growth  of  late 
Potatoes,  and  to  confine  himself  to  early  sorts.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  ihe  distemper,  it  does  not 
appear  to  develop  itself  until  after  Midsummer,  and  it 
is  evidently  promoted  by  the  rains  of  July.  Plant 
early,  and  in  the  most  sunny  situations,  sets  perfectly 
free  from  disease,  of  the  various  early  kinds,  and  you 
will  probably  escape  without  loss.  The  ground  will  then 
be  available  for  other  crops,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  late  varieties. 

Finding  my  crops  were  suffering  last  year,  and  the 
tops  of  many  sorts  being  quite  dead,  I  took  up  some  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  at  least  a  month  before 
the  usual  time ;  others  were  left  in  the  ground  until 
November,  and  were  removed  as  spare  time  could  be 
secured.      Now  I  found  invariably,  that  those  taken 
up  _  early  did   not    keep   so  well   as    those  which  re- 
mained longer  in  the  ground.     It  was  predicted  that 
the  disease  would  extend  if  the  Potatoes  were  not  stored 
away  dry  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  so. 
On  the  contrary,  no  larger  proportion  of  those  taken  up 
in  November  were  useless  than  of  those  stored  away  two 
months  before,  while  the  sound  ones  were  firmer,  and 
kept  better.     I  am  convinced  the  root  is  safer  in  the 
I  ground  than  anywhere  else,  and  whether  the  tops  are 
I  pulled  up  or  not,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  the  tubers  to 
remain  where  they  are,  until  fully  ripe.  I  am  not  able  to 
Ispeak  of  the  effects  of  removing  the  tops,  never  having 
I  tried  it.     My  crops  at  present  are  almost  all  destitute 
of  foliage,  and  the  stems  are  dry  and  black.     To  be  of 
I  service,  I  presume,  the  tops  should  be  removed  before 
I  the  decay  is  consummated,  for  in  the  condition  just  de- 
I  scribed  they  perform  no  vital  functions,  and,  I  should 
I  think,  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  tuber. 

On  taking   up   the   Potatoes  last    year,  the   rotten 
hnes   were   left   on   the   field,  the   sound   ones  stared 
Uway,  and   all   that  were  infected  were   steamed  and 
hiven   to   pigs.       By  those   infected,  I  mean  all  that 
|iad    the    dark    brown    appearance     below    the   skin, 
Imd    which    was    easily     distinguished    from    rotten- 
less.        Having    cut    some    tubers    thus    affected,    I 
round   the    wounds    on    the  brown   or  infected    part, 
Ijranulated  and  healed  as  rapidly  as  the  healthy  por- 
lions,  which  proved  (as  it  appeared  to  me),  that  no  or- 
ganic change  of  structure  bad  taken  place.      I  have 
haten  such  Potatoes  with  impunity,  and  the  pigs  did 
Ivell  upon  them.      The  brown  part  always  boiled  hard  ; 
I  mt  the  sound  portion  maintained  its  usual  character.  I 
bst  very  little  last  year  by  the  infection;  while  my  neigh- 
liours  left  all  the  spotted  Potatoes  to  rot  in  the  field.  It 
leas  expected  the  pigs  would  suffer  ;   but  they  were 
liealthy  and  fattened  on  their  food  ;   the  brown  part 
l-eing  devoured  by  them  as  eagerly  as  the  other. 
I    It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  disease  did  not 
Ipread  at  all  during  last  winter.  The  crops  were  stored 
li  a  dry  granary  till  December,  when  they  were  looked 
Iver  and  removed  to  a  cellar  on  a  level  with  the  yard. 
|'he  brown  parts  seemed  to  become  very  hard  ;  but  did 
j  ot  extend.    Indeed,  my  Potatoes  were  kept  better  than 
liis  year,  and  we  were  eating  fine  Pink-eyed  Kidneys  in 
lie  beginning  of   August.     Most  of  them  were  quite 
I  iy  before  taken  from  the  field.    I  fear  I  shall  not  be  so 
i>rtunate  this  season,  as  the  disease  appears  to  be  more 
Intensive  than  it  was  last  year,  and  the  crops  are  much 
I  nailer.     All  the  varieties  I  have  are  withered,  except 
lie  Jersey  Blues.    These  look  well  at  present,  although 
lie  stock  the  sets  came  from  was  much  infected.     I  in- 
Ind  to  pursue  the  same  plan  this  season  which  I  found 
j.ccessful  last  autumn,  and  still  hope  to  have  a  good 
lotato  till  "  Potatoes  come  again."     It  is  necessary  to 
lention  that  the  experience  here  detailed  was  gleaned 
•ar  the  junction  of  Herts  and  Beds,  and  may  not  be 
plicable  to  other  localities H.'B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise   Heating.— I  have  hitherto  watched  with 

atification  the  progress  of  the  Polmaise  discussion, 

d  looking  upon  Mr.  Meek  as  the  champion  of  our 

jhse,  which,  I  hoped,  was  about  to  prove  the  overthrow 

<the  anti- ventilating  faction,  I  have  scarcely  repressed 

Ihdelight  at  each  succeeding  prejudice  upset  by  his 


quiet   philosophy.     I  now];call  upon  your   readers  to 
judge  between  us,  whether  he  has  not,  in  his  letter  of 
the   5th  inst.   (I    trust,   unintentionally)  deserted  the 
cause  in  which  he  embarked,  and  to  say  if  he  has  not 
thrown  over  the  best  feature— the  great  fact,  as  he  him- 
self would  style  it— which  so  many  of  us  are  anxious  to 
establish.     Let  us  for  a  moment  refer  to  his  letter  in 
your  Paper  of  March  14,  and  mark  the  tone  of  cutting 
incredulity  with  which  he  asks,  "  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Glendinning  objected  to  that  which  most  horticulturists 
insist  upon  as  essential  to  vegetable  health  ?     Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Glendinning  used  these  words,  '  If  the 
house  had  been  heated  by  hot  water,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  admit  fresh  air  from  behind''  "     So  far, 
Mr.  Meek  advocated,  and  ably  advocated,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which   I   still  stand.     He  certainly   was, 
then,    "  one     of    those    horticulturists    who    thought 
fresh    air    essential;"     or     he     acted    unfairly     to 
Mr.     Glendinning    by     using    an    argument     which 
he  held  untrue ;    but  the  principle  may  not   be  dis- 
puted ;    it    is    like   most   which    Mr.    Meek   has   ad- 
vanced, copied  from  nature,  or  let  us  rather  reverently 
say  from  the  God  of  nature,  in  all  whose  works  there  is 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  economy  by  which  animal 
and  vegetable  life  harmoniously  oppose  each  other  to 
maintain  the  nice  balance  of  atmospheric  purity.     I 
will  presently  show  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  hot 
currents  of  fresh  air  cannot  be  discharged  into  rooms 
already  full ;  but  I  will  first  consider  the  inutility  of  the 
practice  of  merely  agitating  the  atmosphere  unless  it  is 
also  changed  and  renovated.     The  agitation  of  the  air 
is  intended  to  supply  the  office  of  wind,  but  mark  the 
difference—the   agitation   of  air  producing  wind  is  a 
means,  not    an    end ;    one   important   object   effected 
thereby  is  the  conveyance  of  air  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  product  of  respiration  of  animals,  to  the 
leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  plants  :  from  this  delete- 
rious gas,  destructive  to  animal  life,  plants  derive  ad- 
vantage,   abstracting    the   carbon   and   rejecting   that 
oxygen  upon  which  our  life  depends.     Is  this  effected 
in  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Meek  on  Saturday  last  ? 
Does  an  air-tight  chamber,  by  a  continual  exchange  of 
its  warm  air  for  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  a  forcing- 
house,  furnish  the  best  copy  of  the  natural  means  above 
described  ?     If  no  external  air  is  to  be  admitted,  why 
not   erect   a   simple     uncovered    stove    somewhere  in 
the    forcing-house.     This    would    be    much    cheaper, 
and   would   obviate   the   necessity   of  forming    drains 
for  the  currents  of  air,  since  the  hot  air  would  certainly 
rise,  allowing  the  colder  to  find  the  level  of  the  stove 
without  any  such  assistance.     But  farewell  to  Polmaise, 
or,  at  least,  to  all  that  is  good  in  Polmaise  ;  not  that  I 
ever  believed  that  it  was  perfect,  but  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  likely  to  prepare  the  world  to  re- 
ceive a  system  which  makes  ventilation  not  the  com- 
panion only,  but  the  basis  of  warming.     The  fact  that 
warm  air  can  be  poured  into  a  room  already  full,  is,  at 
first  sight,  paradoxical  enough  ;  it  would  doubtless  be 
difficult  to  fill  a  vessel  with  warm  water  if  it  was  already 
full  of  cold,  but  supposing  the  vessel  to  leak  in  two  or 
three  places  at  the  sides,  and  the  wonder  is  somewhat 
diminished.     This  is  the  case  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
every  dwelling-house  ;  crevices  in  the  windows,  in  the 
doors,  and  in  all  directions,  provide  for  the  escape  of 
portions  of  the  air,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  exit  will  be 
increased  according  to  the  force  of  air  struggling  to 
occupy  its  place.     If  this  is  the  case  in  our  dwelling- 
houses,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  those  where  all  the 
walls  are  windows  I     I  shall,  however,  rely  upon  the 
proverbial  stubborn  character  of  facts  to  prove   that 
which  I  have  asserted.     One  of  my  apparatus  has  been 
employed   for   several  winters   at   the  Victoria-rooms, 
Chiton,  where  it  warms  113,000  cubic  feet  of  lobbies, 
passages,  and  rooms  of  public  assembly,  maintaining  a 
temperature  in  the  very  cold  seasons  from  30°  to  40° 
above  that  of  the  external  air,  at  a  cost  of  6d.  in  24 
hours  for  fuel.     This  is  effected  solely  by  supplying 
warm  air,  the  whole  of  which  is  derived  from  outside. 
It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples ;  but  I  think  the 
above  must  prove  beyond  a  question  that  it  is  possible 
to  drive  warm  air  into  rooms  already  full  of  cold  ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  number  of  acci- 
dental exits  for  air  in  horticultural  erections,  the  system 
acts  there  with  equal  facility,  while  the  plants  evidence 
how  congenial  this  natural  treatment  is  to  their  welfare 
by  a  vigour  which  ^cannot  be  surpassed.— R.  Hazard, 
Bristol,  Sept.  7.         ■ 

The  Camberwell  Beauty,  8(c.  (see  p.  613) I  may 

mention  in  addition  to  the  specimens  of  this  rare  butter- 
By  already  obtained,  that  I  lately  caught  two  of  them, 
i  suspect  they  are  male  and  female,  one  being  much 
larger  than  the  other.  It  surely  cannot  be  possible 
that  it  is  «  40  years  since  the  Camberwell  Beauty  has 
been  seen  in  this  country,"  neither  is  it  foreign  to  our 
land ;  at  least,  the  two  I  have  appeared  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis.  The  sphinx  convolvolis  has  been  also  rather 
plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood  (Norwich).  I  have  cap- 
tured eight  fine  specimens  of  this  giant  moth,  whose 
proboscis  or  flexible  trunk  is  nearly  as  long  as  one's 
tore  finger,  which  enables  them  to  suck  from  flowers  at 
a  considerable  distance.  In  the  twilight  of  a  warm 
evening  in  September,  it  is  really  interesting  to  see  this 
moth  hovering  about,  and  one  fluttering  past  might  be 
readily  mistaken  for  a  small  bat,  instead  of  being  the 
convolvolus  moth— J.  Wighton.  ["C.  G.  B."  men- 
tions that  he  caught  a  Camberwell  Beauty  in  his  garden 
at  Lincoln,  in  Ai  gust,  and  we  are  informed  that  another 
has  been  seen  resting  on  a  plant  in  Sherwood  forest.] 

Potatoes.— Mr.  Simpson,schoolmaster  and  librarian  at 
Cambo,  near  Morpeth,  has  for  several  years  been  in  the 
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habit  of  covering  his  Potato  sets,  when  planted,  with  a 
layer  of  Moss  (Hypnum),  and  that  again  with  the  soil. 
I  lately  saw  many  of  the  Potatoes  taken  up  m  his 
garden,  and  observed  that  almost  all  the  tubers  that 
were  entirely  covered  by  the  Moss  were  perfctly  clean 
and  free  from  taint,  whereas  all  those  (on  the  same 
plant)  which  were  above  the  Moss  or  unprotected  by  it 
at  the  sides  were  either  decayed  or  tainted.  Would 
not  this  suggest  that  the  Moss  may  have  acted  as  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  thus  have  protected  the  tubers 
Irom  sudden  changes  of  temperature?—  IV.  G.  Trevelyan, 
Nettlccombe,  Taunton. 

Potato  Blight  —  Proceeding  by  the  railroad  from 
Spetchley  (the  Worcester  station),  to  Birmingham,  I  ob- 
served  in   passing   along   the  summit  level  at  King's 
Norton,  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above  the  allu- 
vial land  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  at  Worcester,  and 
within  three  miles  of  the  S.W.  of  Birmingham,  a  single 
row  ot  I  otatoes,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  planted  close  within  a  low  Quickset  fence  at  the 
top  of  cuttings  varying  from  6  to  20  feet  above  the 
line  ot  the  rails  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railway.  These 
Fotatoes  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  weeded  and 
hoed,  the  plants  were  all  in  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of    health    and   vigour,   all   standing   upright,    about 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high;  not  a  leaf  showed  the  least 
appearance  of  blight.     I  pointed  them  out  to  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  same  carriage,  and  expressed  my  opinion 
that  their  escape  from  injury  was  from  a  two-fold  cause, 
rirst,  when  loaded  by  a  heavy  morning  dew,  such  as 
was  prevalent  most  nights  after  the  middle  of  July,  the 
Potato  leaves  were  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  early 
morning  sun  by  the  hedge  till  such  time  as  the  air  had 
dried  them  ;  and  secondly,  the  perfect  drainage  of  the 
roots  on  the  summit  of  the  cutting  ;  and  that  the  joint 
operation   of  both   had   secured   them.     In   fact,  like 
many  other  observations,   I  feel  most  fully  confirmed 
that  the  cause  of  blight  is  wholly  owing  to  what  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  letters  in  the  Worcester  papers.    I 
do  not  like  to  alarm  the  public,  but  I  have  observed  a 
gradual  atmospheric  change  going  on  in  our  summer 
atmosphere  for  many  years  past,  and  particularly  by 
the   increased    frequency   of  thunder-storms,    sudden 
whirlwinds,  local  torrents  of  rain,  hail,  &c.  ;  and  if  I 
am  right  in  my  conjectures  as  to  the  causes,  they,  the 
electrical  innovations,  must  increase  in  number.     The 
Potatoes  I  had  from  myown  garden  have  hitherto  been 
good  ;  both  the  first  early  crop  and  the  next  succeed- 
ing are  of  better  quality  than  last  year.  1 1 1  never  suffer 
my  Potato  ground  in  the  garden  to  be  manured  the 
year  they  are  planted  ;  but  use  manure  only  the  year 
before,  when  planted  for  Cabbages,  Peas,  &c. ;  for  I 
have   long  thought   all' gentlemen's   gardens   are   too 
much    manured,    especially  if   stable    dung    is  used. 
Rotten  weeds,  leaves  fallen  in  autumn,  mowing  of  turf, 
and  twigs  of  pruned -trees,  are  my  favourite  manures 
lor  the  garden,  after  being  used  one  year  before  for 
Cucumber  and  Melon  beds.     This  has  proved  the  worst 
fruit  year,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  I  have 
experienced  for  above  40  years  past.     The  insects  of  all 
sorts  have  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  before 
observed.     The   Peaches   I  have   had  from  the   open 
walls  I  could  protect  no  other  way  than  by  surrounding 
each  fruit  with  raw  wool,  which  earwigs,   wasps,  flies, 
woodlice,  &c.  do  not  like  to  pass  through.     The  Grass, 
Turnips,  and  in  fact  everything  now  vegetating,  is  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  daily  exhala- 
tion from  these  and  the  moist  exposed  soil,  raises  such 
a  body  of  vapour  as  to  produce,  every  calm  night,  a  fog 
equal  to  a  London  November  fog.     By  advice  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  a  correspondent  resident  in 
Andalusia   in  Spain,  he  says  everything  there  is  burnt 
up,  the  crops  have  failed,  the  small  farmers  are  totally 
ruined,  and  the  larger  much  injured,  the  poor  starving 
and  almost  roasted  alive,  nor  do  they  expect  rain  before 
next  month,   October.  —  John     Williams,    Pitmaston. 
Sept.  II.  ' 

Supposed  Substitute  for  the  Potato.— Thinking  that 
the  enclosed  report  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  as 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety there,  and  communicated  by  him  to  me,  may  be 

interesting  to  you,  I  send  you  the  full  account  of  it. 

Thomas  Whalley,  Liverpool.     " Malpeque,  P.  K  Island, 
\2lh  August,  1846.— Since  the  blight   in   the   Potato 
began  to  appear  in  this  country,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  indigenous  plants  that 
might  supply  a  substitute  for  that  valuable  article  of 
food.     In  this  inquiry  I  have  been  aided  by  several  in- 
telligent Micmac  Indians,  by  whose  assistance  I  have 
obtained  two  kinds  of  farinaceous  roots.     The  first  root 
of  the  above  character  was  found  at  Hog  Island,  in 
Richmond  Bay.     It  is  called  by  the  Indians  mus-qua- 
sele.     At  the  time  it  was  discovered  (on  the  3d  of  last 
August),  the  top  of  the  plant  had  withered,  and  no  cor- 
rect opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  its  appearance 
above  ground.     Bulbs,  now  perfectly  ripe,  were  found 
in  the  hard- wood  forest,  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil,  which 
is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  leaves.     To  some 
bulbs  the  dry  tops  and  ligaments  were  attached.     The 
surface   where   these   roots   are  found   is    completely 
shaded ;  but  the  soil  is  good  and  the  aspect  warm.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, but  they  are  rare,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
pint   of  them  could  be  procured   by  a   whole   Indian 
family.  The  average  size  of  the  bulbs  is  that  of  Cherries, 
but  a  few  are  found  of  much  larger  dimensions.     In 
their  appearance  they  resemble  the  common  Potato, 
having  apparently  the  peculiar  indentations  called  eyes 
The  skin  of  the  bulb  is  of  a  rusty  brown  colour,  and 
the  ligament  by  which  each  was  nourished  was  found 
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uerfect,  although  it  was  dry  from  ripeness, 
terior  of  the  bulb  is  very  white,  and  the  root  has  the 
teste  and  odour  of  the  Potato  now  in  use.     The  Indians 
state  that  this  vegetable,  if  kept  either  in   a    dry  or 
moist  state,  will  not  suffer  any  decay  for  a  long  period. 
Thev  are   very  farinaceous,  and  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  starch,  which   resembles   that  made  from 
Wheat  •  by  being  dried  the  bulb  shrinks  a  little  ;  but  it 
immediately  expands  on  being  thrown  into  warm  water. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  is  excellent,  and  as  such  is  highly 
esteemed  bv  the  Indians,  who  generally  remove  every 
root  as  soon  as  the  habitation  of  the  plant  is  discovered. 
It  contains  much  nutritive  matter,  is  wholesome,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  if  properly  cultivated,  it  will  prove  to  be 
prolific      Another  kind  of  wild  farinaceous  root,  which 
is  more  plentiful  than  the  one  already  noticed,  is  called 
by  the  Indians  saa-gaa-ban.     It  was  found  on  several 
of  the  Islands  in  Richmond  Bay,  but  most  plentiful  at 
the  bases  of  the  sand  mounds  of  Fish  Island.     Its  fa- 
vourite site  seems  to  be  along  the  skirts  of  the  sand- 
hills that  form  the  lagoons  along  the  coast,  where  it  is- 
nourished   by   decomposed   sea-weed    and   shells.      It 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  matted  grass  and  wild  tares,  and 
frequently  occupies  patches  of  several  square  rods.  The 
leaf  of  the  saa-gaa-ban  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  culti- 
vated Potato.      The   stock   is   like  a  small  vine  ;  the 
roots  are  situated  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,   and   the   bulbs    of  oval  figures    are   strung   to- 
gether like  beads,  being  attached  to  each  other  by  a 
strong  ligament.     They  are  of  a  blackish  brown  colour, 
and  also  resemble   Potatoes  in   their   general  charac- 
ter, being  dry,  farinaceous,  and  very  nutritive.     They 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  have  saved  many  from 
starvation  at  times  when,  from  boisterous  weather  or 
other  causes,  they  could  not  escape  from  the  islands  ; 
yet  they  are  considered  by  them  less  palatable  than  the 
mus-qu'a-sete.    The  existence  of  both  varieties  and  their 
sites,  the  natives  have  long  endeavoured  to  keep  secret 
from  the  white  inhabitants,  and  their  preservation  ou 
the   island   may  be   ascribed  to  the  absence   of  wild 
animals  at  those  isolated  places,  for  the  racoon,  wood- 
chuck  and  porcupine  devour  them  greedily.     The  plant 
is  very  hardy,  and  the  stock  that  remains  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  sends  up  green  shoots  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring ;  the  decayed  tubers  are  found  with  ripe 
bulbs.  °  This  variety  was  found   on   the    12th   day  of 
August,  at  which  time  the  blossoms  had  disappeared, 
and" the  seed  had  probably  fallen,  although  the  bulbs 
are  not  ripe  at  the  date  of  this  communication.    I  have 
eaten  some   of  the  roots  and  found  them  very  dry, 
mealy  and  palatable.     It  is  my  intention  to  send  these 
roots  without  delay,  after  the  latter  ]is  ripe,  toagricul- 
tural  societies  in  England  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  several  good  farmers  in  this  island  have 
already  engaged  to  try  experiments  with  them.     They 
are  as  promising  in  their  appearance  as  wei=e  the  indi- 
genous  Potatoes   carried  to   Ireland    by   Sir   Walter 
Raleigh.     While  w'fl0]e  fields  of  Potatoes  are  now  being 
destroyed  by  tb.e  blight,  the  above  roots  remain  perfectly 
free  from  disease  of  every  kind. — A.  Gesner."     [Can 
any  One  tell  what  plants  these  are  of  which  only  the 
Indian  names  are  given.     They  must  be  well  known  to 
Botanists.] 

The  Chcllaston  Seedling  Tulips.— I  have  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  these  flowers,  but  abiding  by 
the  motto  "  Be  just  and  fear  not,"  I  will  mention  some 
of  the  deceptions  practised  with  them.     In  the   first 
place  I  will  give  the  numbers  which  were,  in  1844, 
considered  as  good  as  any  of  them  :— No.  104,  flamed 
byblomen  ;   50,  hyblomen,  now   the   number  of  Lady 
Stanley,  rose  ;  76,  byblomen  ;  51,  byblomen  ;  -57,  byblo- 
men, the  same  number  as  in  1846  called  Countess  of 
Harrington  ;  74,  rose,  like  Lady  Stanley  ;  75,  byblomen 
flamed;    11,    byblomen;     20,    byblomen  flamed;    3, 
feathered    bizarre ;    7,  feathered   bizarre ;     and    88, 
feathered  byblomen.     In  May,  1845,  I  saw  the  Chel- 
laston  seedlings  in  bloom  twice,  and  made  notes  of  the 
best.     The  following  is  a  copy  from  my  book  :— No.  66, 
byblomen  flamed  ;  43  (now  18,  called  Princess  Royal)  ; 
101,  byblomen  ;  60,  feathered  bizarre  (now  48,  called 
Competitor);    58,  feathered  bizarre;  91,  rose;    108, 
byblomen  ;  79,  byblomen  ;  47,  byblomen  ;  1,  feathered 
byblomen  called   Venus  (now     changed  to  45)  ;  113, 
flamed  rose  ;   103,  flamed  byblomen  ;    81,  byblomen  ; 
67,    feathered   byblomen  ;    26,  byblomen ;    6,    called 
Pilot,  sold  also  as  57,  and  Model  of  Perfection,  not  in 
number  then.     In  all  18,  and  of  these  some  may  be 
broken  from  the  breeders  I  have  noticed.     Where  only 
rose  or  byblomen  is  attached,  they  were  in  the  breeder 
state.     The  following  are  the  number  and  names  of 
■what  the  raiser  considers  his  crack  sorts,  as  sent  out  by 
him  to  various  individuals  since  July,  1846  : — 


numbers  have  been  different  every  year.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  sell  these  seedlings  correctly,  if  the  numbers  are 
thus  to  be  changed ;  and  even  now  all  is  confusion. 

SuiTMABT. 

1845. 

1 

6 

26 

43,nowl8. 
47 
5S 
GO 
66 
. .    »        67 
79 
81 
91 
101 
103 
108 
113 
And  Model  of  Per- 
fection No.  not 
known. 
J.  Slater,  Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester. 


1844. 
3 
6 
7 
11 
19 
20 
50 
51 
57 
74 
75 
76 
77 
88 
104 


18*6. 

i 

5 

6 

7 
10 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
21 


45 

48 
19 
50 
57 
67 
90 
Sept.  8. 


21,  Lady  Sale. 

22,  Prince  Albert. 
45,  Venus,  soldinlS45as  No.l. 

48,  Competitor,  sold  in  1845  as 
No.  60. 

49,  Britannia. 

50,  Lady  Stanley. 
57,  Countess  of  Harrington. 
67,  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
90,  Criterion. 


4,  Lady  Flora  Hastings. 

5,  Grand  Sultan. 

6,  Pilot. 

7,  Grace  Darling. 
10,  King  of  Scarlets. 
13,  Anastasia,  originally  No.10 
15,  Sable  Monarch. 
10,  Elegans. 

17,  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

18,  Princess  Royal,  and  same 
No.  as  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Total,  19  varieties  ;  one  of  these,  Elegans,  is  stained 
at  the  bottom,  and  I  only  took  notes  of  clean  ones, 
making  only  one  more  than  I  made,  allowing  Elegans 
to  stand,  and  just  the  same  by  discarding  it  ;  and  out 
of  these  varieties  only  two  have  retained  their  original 
numbers  and  names.  I  leave  these  few  facts  in  the  hands 
of  florists,  who  may  form  their  own  judgment  of  such 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  my  opinion. 
They  will  perceive,  by  the  summary  below,  that  the 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Paris,  Sept.  10. — The  Potato  blight  has   been   for 
some  time  past  gradually  extending  in  the  western  and 
southern  districts  of  France  ;    every  week  adds  some 
new  locality.     Last  year  the  principal  scene  of  infection 
was  in  the  north  ;   beyond  Amiens  to  the  frontier  of 
Belgium  almost  every  field  was  more  or  less  damaged, 
and  in  some  districts  a  sound  Potato  was  hardly  to  be 
found  ;  it  was  also,  but  in  a  modified  form,  in  some 
parts  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhone  ;  now  the  crops  are  all  but  lost  in  some  of  the 
lowlands   of    Calvados,   Normandy,   Touraine,   on   the 
Garonne,  about  Toulouse,  and  from  thence  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  in  several  places  near  the  Rhone,  at  Cham- 
berry,  and  other  parts  of  Sardinia  and  Italy,  the  loss  is 
still  more  extensive  ;  in  all  these  districts  the  late  kinds 
have  suffered  most ;  at  present  I  have  not  heard  that 
it  has  made  any  progress  in  central  France;   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,    we  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  taint,  I  have  from  time  to  time  visited  the  various 
markets  and  seen  but  very  little  ;  in  fact,  no  disease 
among  the  early  kinds  ;  as  to  the  later  varieties,  but 
very  few  have  yet  been  taken  up.    The  season  has  been 
so  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  that  the  crops  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  deficient,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  around 
Paris  there  will  not  be  half  an  average  crop — I  might 
even  say  one  fourth.  The  red  spider,  tirip,  and  drought, 
have  done  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the  blight ;  good 
kinds  are  selling  from  8  to  12  francs  the  100  kilos — 
(6*.  &d.  to  10s.  for  2001bs.)    AH  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  (with  the  exception  of  Melons,  Grapes,  and  Wal- 
nuts), are  at  least  one-half  dearer  than  last  year.     I 
have  just  returned  from  a  tour  throughout  tie  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
which  I  ani  happy  to  say  present  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance to  what  they  did  last  autumn ;  then  a  sound 
Potato  was  scarcely  to  be   seen,  which,  added  to   the 
shortness  in  Rye  and  Oats,  created  an  almost  universal 
alarm  of  famine;  not  only  Potatoes,  but  Turnips,  Carrots, 
and  every  kind  of  grain,  are  generally  good,   and  not 
far  from  an  average  crop.     From  Courtrai  to  Ghent 
the  farmers  are  everywhere  busy  getting  up  the  late 
crops,  rather  from  fear  of  wet  weather  than    actual 
necessity.    Early  Potatoes  are  abundant  in  the  markets 
of  this  last  place,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  specks. 
The  price  asked  for  red  kidneys  was  1 0  and  12  francs 
the  sack  of  200  lbs. ;  late  kinds  did  not  look  so  well, 
and  sold  from  7  to  10  francs.     Towards  Antwerp  there 
is  said  to  be  a  full  crop  of  kidneys,  and  perfectly  sound ; 
but  I  saw  many  places  where  the  blight  had  evidently 
attacked  the  late  ones.     At  Bruges  and  West  Flanders 
fear   was   entertained   for   those   still   in   the   ground, 
although  actual  disease  had  not  exhibited  itself  to  any 
great  extent.     At  Brussels  I  saw  none  in  the  fields, 
and  those  in  the  markets  looked  sound.     At  Malines 
and  Louvain  the  people  were  all  busy,  and  the  yield 
seemed  good.     A  friend  living  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, near  Malines,  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  or 
even  heard  of  any  disease  among  the  early  Potatoes, 
and  that  generally  the  farmers  were  satisfied  with  the 
crops.     Last  season  they  were  everywhere  destroyed. 
Further  east,  towards  St.  Trond  and  Liege,  I  was  told 
that  here  and  there  they  were  bad,  but  I  saw  nothing 
of  it.     I  went  into  a  field  that  was  being  dug  up,  and 
certainly  did  not  see  a  single  root  tainted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  appeared  plentiful,  full  sized,  and  sound. 
In  this  neighbourhood  last  year  the  disease  was  univer- 
sal, and  in  its  worst  form.     The  present  prices  are  6 
to  8  francs  round,  and  7  to  12  francs  for  the  kidneys. 
Towards  Aix  and  Cologne  they  did  not  look  so  good  ; 
the  stems  appeared  in  many  places  blighted.  At  Frank- 
fort  I  understand,  the  late  kinds  are  partially  affected  ; 
but  by  no  means  so  much  as  last  year.     From  what  I 
have  myself  witnessed  in  the  north  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, I  am  fully  persuaded  there  will  not  be  one-fourth 
of  the  loss  of  1845,  and  I  find  from  a  report  just  made 
by  the  Government  committee  sitting  at  Ghent,  that 
they  entertain  but  little  fear  either  as  to  quantity  or 
quality,  and  that  it  is  expected  there  will  be  at  least 
7-J  Oths  of  the  crop  saved,  while  last  year  the  loss  was 
at  least  8-10ths  of  the  whole. 


sorts,  there  were  seven  competitors  ;  two  awards  were 
made — the  first  to  Mr.  Duncanson,  gr.  to  J.  Johnston, 
Esq.,  for  Royal  George,  Red  Magdalene,  and  Early 
Scarlet ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  Weir,  gr.  to  R.  Bruce, 
Esq.,  for  Royal  George,  Red  Magdalene,  and  Purple 

Peach. For  Nectarines  two  awards  were  also  made  ; 

the  first  to  Mr.  Niven,  gr.  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  for  Red 
Roman  and  Elruge  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Maclachlan, 
gr.  to  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  for  Murrey-coloured  and 

Early  Newington. The  show  of  Grapes  was  extensive 

and  the   clusters  fine.     For  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria two  premiums  were  awarded ;  tie  first  to  Mr. 
Lees,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington  ;  and  tie  second  to 
Mr.  Mackie,  gr.  to  C.  Kinnear,  Esq.     For  Frontignan 
Grapes  two  premiums  were  also  given  ;  the  first  to  Mr. 
Addison,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  for  White  Fron- 
tignan and  Black  Frontignan ;  and   the  next  to  Mr. 
Reid,  gr.  to  J.  Syme,  Esq.,  for  Grizzly  Frontignan  and 
a  compact  variety  of  Black.     The  prize  for  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  was  gained  by  Mr.  Lyall,  gr.  to  Sir  J. 
Hope,  Bart.,  M.P.     For  producing  the  best  three  sorts 
of  Grape,  exclusive  of  Muscats,  Frontignans,  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Gow,  gr.  to 
Count   Flahault,   Tullyallan    Castle,  the   kinds    being 
Chasselas   de    Roi,   Chasselas  musque,   and   Duke   of 
Atholl's  Favourite.— For  well-grown  Queen  Pine-apples 
a  first  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Reid ;  and  a  second 
to  Mr.  Gow. — The  display  of  Moorpark  Apricots  was 
good  ;  a  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  gr.  to  Sir 
D.  Baird,  Bart. ;  and  a  second  to  Mr.   Clarke,  gr.  to 
Miss  H.  Kingston.— For  the  best  Apricots,  exclusive  of 
Moorpark,  another  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Clark,  the 
kinds    being    Hemskirk    and    Orange.  —  Eight    com- 
petitors contended  for  producing  the  highest  flavoured 
Melon ;  and  two  awards  were  made,  the  first  to  Mr. 
Lyall,  for  Irish  Green-fleshed  ;   and  the  other  to  Mr. 
Mossman,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Hunter,  Esq.,  for  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, also  green-fleshed. — A  premium  for  the  best  12 
Jargonelle  Pears  was  also  voted  to  Mr.  Lyall. — Pre- 
miums had  been  offered  for  Plums,  and  for  Summer- 
Dessert  Apples ;  but  no  Plums  whatever  were  sent  to 
the  Meeting  (owing  to  a  severe  spring  frost  having  de- 
stroyed the  blossom),  and  of  various  sets    of  Apples 
exhibited,  not  one  was  in  accordance  with  the  published 
prize  list.    The  Dahlia  exhibition  was  never  surpassed, 
either  for  number   of  competitors    or    excellence   of 
flowers.     For   the   Piece  of  Plate  offered  for  the  20 
finest  Dahlia  blooms  produced  by  Nurserymen,  there 
were  four  competitors  ;  and  tie  prize  was  found  due  tc 
Mr.  Handasyde,  whose  kinds  were  Captain  Walner,  Mrs. 
Anderson,Sir  John  Stewart  Richardson,Isabel,Beeswing. 
Princess  Radzewill,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Marchioness  Corn- 
wallis,   Caractacus,    Cleopatra,    Emperor   of    Scarlets. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,   Alice  Haw- 
thorn, Mrs.  Shelley,  Cream  of  Jest,  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, Beauty  of  Hants,  Vanguard,  and  Lady  Feather- 
stone.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  for  another  excellent  collection.— For 
a  Prize  of  Three  Sovereigns  offered    for  the  finest  18 
Blooms,   produced   by   practical  gardeners,   no   fewer 
than   12   competitors  came  forward,  all  of  them  pro- 
ducing fine  flowers.     After  a  very  careful  examination. 
the   prize   was  voted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  W.  E. 
Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  whose  kinds  were,  Marquis  of  Ayles- 
bury, Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Sir  Edward  Antrobus, 
Lady  St.  Maur,  Essex  Champion,  Aurantia,   Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Cleopatra,  Nonpa- 
reil,  La  Polka,   President  of  the  West,   Princess  Rad- 
zewill, Dazzle,  Rembrandt,  Antagonist,  and  Alice  Haw- 
thorn.    Considerine  the  number   of  competitors,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  specimens,  the  committee  consi- 
dered themselves  called  upon  to  award  a  seeond  pre- 
mium to  Mr.  Oswald,  gr.  to  Major  Stirling,  of  Ardoch  ; 
and  a  third  to  Mi-.  Thorn,  gr.  to  A.  Trotter,Esq.,  St.  Ger- 
mains.— For  the  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  12 
blooms  produced  by  amateurs  who  cultivate  their  own 
plants,  there  were  eight  competitors.     The  Medal  was 
found   due  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  St.  Madoes,  whose  sorts 
were,    Phenomenon,     Nonpareil,     Prince    of    Wales,. 
Cleopatra,   Alice   Hawthorn,   President   of  the  West, 
Beeswing,   Lady   Holland,   Optimus,    Antagonist,    Sir- 
Edward  Antrobus,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.     The  Committee 
thought  it  right  to  award  a  second  premium  to  Mr. 
Sanderson  ;  and  a   third  to   Mr.   King,  Inveresk.— A 
premium  had  been  offered  for  Seedling  Dahlias,  and 
„„„„^oi   wore,  cent  in  comDetition :  hut  none  of  such; 


Soocifties. 

CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept.  3. — This,  the  Autumn  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Compe- 
tition, was  equal  in  extent  and  interest  to  any  of  former 
years.    For  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  Peaches,  three 


several  were  sent  in  competition ;  hut  none 
superior  merit  as  to  justify  the  Committee  in  making 
an   award.     But   an   extra   medal   was   voted   to  Mr. 
Handasyde,  for  an  extensive  display  of  what  are  styled. 
Fancy   Dahlias,   striped    and  variegated,   the   flowery 
being  at  the  same  time  well  shaped  and  full. — For  12 
fine  Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres,  a  premium  was 
given  to  Mr.  Foulis,  gr.  to  J.  Tytler,  Esq.,  the  kinds- 
being  named  Hogg's  Lady  Stanley,   Barenger's  Apollo, 
Chadwick's  Flora,  Lucette,   Mauerley's  Robert  Burns,. 
Ely's  Regular,  Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales,  Willmer  &■ 
Duchess    of    Kent,    Wall's   Bonny    Bess,     Brablen's. 
Squire  Meynell,  Huflon's  Rezea,  and  Milner's  Duke  ot 
Sutherland.      The  prize  for  the  best  six  Picotees  waa 
likewise  assigned  to  Mr.  Foulis,  his  flowers  berng^ first- 
rate,  and    bearing    the    following  names:  — Woods 
Princess  Alice,  Ely's  Field  Marshal,  Wilson's  Fanny 
Irby,   Kirkland's  Princess  Sophia,  Mitchell's  Nulli  se- 
cundus,  and  Penelope,  a  Woodhouselee  seedling.— In 
Hollyhocks  there  was  a  decided  improvement  ;  and  two 
premiums  were  awarded ;  the  first  to  Mr.  Foulis,  for 
Fulgens,  Nymph,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Blanda,  Queen 
of  Sheba,  Black  Prince,  Criterion,  President,  Fireball, 
Favourite,  Crimson  Perfection,  and  Falconer's  Scarlet 
Perfection ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  Downie,  gr.  to  J. 
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Russell,  Esq. — A  number  of  meritorious  extra  pro- 
ductions were  exhibited,  for  which  Premiums,  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit,  or  thanks,  were  respectively  voted.  In 
particular,  for  a  cluster  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
weighing  5  lbs.,  raised  under  the  new  system  op  heat- 
ing at  Polmaise,  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Brown,  gr.  to  W.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Polmaise.  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  were  granted  to  the  Rev.  T.  Burnet, 
Dunbar,  for  specimens  of  the  Green  Yair  Pear,  of  un- 
commonly large  size  ;  to  I.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Maryfield, 
for  a  large  flowering  plant  of  Leptodermis  lanceolata,and 
two  pretty  seedling  Fuchsias  ;  to  R.  W.  Maxwell, Esq., 
for  a  well  grown  Snake  Cucumber  ;  to  Messrs.  Car- 
stairs,  Kelly,  and  Co.,  for  a  plant  of  Echites  splendens 
in  fine  flower  ;  to  Mr.  Thyne,  Glasgow,  for  seedling 
Pansies ;  and  to  Mr.  Downie,  for  seedling  Hollyhocks. 
Thanks  were  voted — to  Professor  Syme,  Millbank,  for 
a  basket  of  the  fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis,  and  a  fine 
Queen  Pine-apple  ;  to  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Thurston,  for  a 
dish  of  Peaches  and  a  basket  of  Capsicums  ;  to  Capt. 
Williams,  for  a  large  green  Gourd,  weighing  28  lbs.  ; 
to  Mr.  M'Callum,  for  specimens  of  the  striped  pocket 
Melon  ;  to  Mr.  Purdie,  Stanwell  Lodge,  for  plants  of 
Lilium  speciosum  and  L.  lancifolium,  in  flower  ;  to 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  for  trays  of  Roses  and 
Dahlias  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  Bruns- 
vigia  Josephince  in  flower,  with  other  choice  plants  ;  to 
Captain  Milne,  for  stalks  of  Maize  raised  in  the  open 
border,  and  a  tray  of  Hollyhocks  ;  to  Messrs.  Carstairs 
and  Kelly,  for  Dahlias  ;  to  Messrs.  Ballantyue,  for 
China  Asters  and  French  Marigolds ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  T. 
Mackintosh,  St.  Andrew  Square,  for  Hollyhocks. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
September  Will. — The  last  meeting  for  the   season 
took   place   on   Wednesday,  in  the   Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens  ;  want  of  space,  however,  prevents  us  from 
giving  a  report  of  it  before  next  week. 

Country  Shows. 

Burwarlon  Cottagers'  Show. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  promoted  by  the  Bur- 
warton'  Horticultural  Society,  took  place  on  the  2d  inst. 
When  we  remember  that  the  society  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  this  being  only  the  second  exhibition,  we  cannot 
fail  of  assurance  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
desired  of  sueh  associations.  This  has  been  mainly  pro- 
moted by  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who 
is  likely  to  be  gratified  by  the  progressive  advancement 
of  a  pursuit  which  adds  so  largely  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  humbler  classes.  Upwards  of  1000 
persons  were  present,  and  the  worthy  owner  of  Burwar- 
ton  Hall  directed  the  gates  of  the  ancient  domain  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  The  Exhibition  took  place 
under  a  spacious  tent  erected  in  front  of  the  hall. 
The  following  prizes  were  distributed :  —  For  the 
neatest  and  best  stocked  garden  within  2  miles  of  Bur- 
warton-hall,  given  by  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hamilton  :  1, 
20s.,  to  J.  Preece  ;  2,  10s.,  I.  Colton.  For,the  neatest 
and  best  stocked  cottager's  garden  in  the  parishes  of 
Chetton,  Deuxall,  and  Glazeley,  given  by  Archdeacon 
Vickers  and  T.  P.  Purton,  Esq.  :  1,  20s.,  W.  Massey  ; 
2,  10s.,  T.  Reynolds.  For  the  best  Plums  :  1,  J.  Rey- 
nolds ;  2,  E.  Bradley.  Baking  Apples :  1,  Ann 
Howard  ;  2,  W.  Pratt.  Dessert  Apples  :  1,  W.  Pratt; 
2,  T.  Jones.  White  Currants  :  1,  J.  Hodnett ;  2,  T. 
Jones.  Red  Currants  :  1,  J.  Hodnett ;  2,  W.  Pratt. 
Green  Gooseberries  :  1,  J.  Preece  ;  2,  T.  Jones.  Red 
Gooseberries  :  1,  J.  Preeee  ;  2,  W.  Boweu.  Raspber- 
ries :  1,  T.  Lloyd  ;  2,  Sarah  Lloyd.  Cucumbers  :  1, 
W.  Barkley  ;  2,  J.  Hodnett.  Potatoes  :  1,  W.  Pratt ; 
2,  E.  Child.  Potato  Onions:  1,  E.  Bradley;  2,  T. 
Amyes.  Spring  Onions  :  1,  J.  Preece;  2,  T.Reynolds. 
Leeks:  1,  W.  Pratt  ^  2,  T.  Aymes.  Turnips:  1,  J. 
Wellings  ;  2,  T.  Berrington.  Carrots :  1,  T.  Richards; 
2,  E.  Bartley.  Parsnips  :  1,  W.  Pratt ;  2,  J.  Preece. 
Celery:  1.  T.  Lawley ;  2,  J.  Prosser.  Peas:  1,1. 
Colton  ;  2,  J.  Preece.  Broad  Beans  :  1,  I.  Colton  ; 
2,  J.  Prosser.  Scarlet  Runners  :  1,  J.  Noakes  ;  2  W. 
Pratt.  French  Beans  :  1,  T.  Jones  ;  2,  J.  Prosser. 
Cabbage  :  1,  J.  Prosser  ;  2,  T.  Humphries.  Cauli- 
flower :  1,  J.  Wellings  ;  2,  T.  Hughes.  Lettuce  :  1, 
T.  Richards  ;  2,  J.  Prosser.  The  best  collection  of 
Pot  Herbs  :  to  T.  Lawley.  The  best  collection  of 
Vegetables  :  to  T.  Lawley.  Rhubarb  :  1,  E.  Blake- 
more  ;  2,  D.  Evans.  Pansies:  1,  J.  Hodnett. 
Dahlias  :  1,  E.  Bartley.  The  Society  voted  a  prize  of 
10s.  to  W.  Cox,  for  a  beautiful  flower-garden  design, 
composed  of  Fir  Cones,  Moss,  and  choice  flowers  ;  2,  to 
J.  Prosser,  for  a  Mustard  design.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  W.  Breakwell,  for  fine  Damsons' ;  also,  E. 
Hodnell,  for  a  fine  Caper  plant. 

lilcbt'efos. 

Species  Filicum.  Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  K.H.     8vo.     Pamplin. 

Our  readers,  who  are  interested  about  Systematical 
Botany,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  the  fourth 
part,  which  carries  the  pages  to  245  and  the  plates  to 
70.  The  part  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  species  of 
Cystopteris,  Davallia,  and  Lindsay.  In  his  Preface, 
Sir  W.  Hooker  thus  defends  his  combination  of  genera 
and  species  which  others  hare  separated. 

"Nothing,  he  feels,  could  justify  the  conclusions  at 
which  .he  has  arrived,  respecting  the  union  of  many 
genera  and  species,  but  the  power  of  examining  the 
almost  countless  specimens,  preserved  either  in  his  own 
peculiarly  rich  herbarium,  or  in  the  many  others,  as 
well  public  as  private,  to  which  he  has  been  allowed 


access.  The  opportunities,  thus  afforded,  of  comparing 
the  same  species,  in  its  varied  forms,  and  from  different, 
indeed  often  from  widely  severed,  localities,  have 
proved  of  the  utmost  utility.  They  have  enabled  him 
to  arrive  at  results  to  which  no  other  means  of  inves- 
tigation could  have  led.  These  results,  he  is  aware,  are 
but  too  likely  to  startle  other  students  of  the  same  tribe 
of  plants  ;  and  indeed  he  is  not  ignorant  that  the  so 
frequent  junction  of  supposed  distinct  species,  in  the 
following  pages,  has  already  called  forth  expressions  of 
surprise  from  the  pens  of  able  botanists.  He  needs, 
however,  scarcely  state,  that  such  an  amalgamation  of 
supposed  genera  and  species  has  never  been  made 
without  the  most  careful  investigation  ;  and  he  must  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  the  further  this  investigation  has 
proceeded,  the  more  is  he  convinced  that  the  system  of 
curtailment  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  carried  to  a  still 
greater  length.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  family  of  plants 
where  more  false  species  have  been  made,  than  among 
the  Ferns.  This  is  owing  to  three  causes.  1.  The 
difficulty  of  accurately  defining  in  words  the  highly 
varied  forms  of  these  beautiful  plants.  2.  The  often 
imperfect  or  incomplete  specimens  collected,  especially 
of  the  larger  kinds.  And  3.  A  too  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  same  Fern  is  not  likely  to  grow  in 
two  very  remote  portions  of  the  globe.  In  illustration 
of  the  last  of  these  remarks,  a  more  striking  instance 
can  hardly  be  adduced  than  the  universally  known 
Osmunda  regalis  of  Linnaeus,  which,  retaining  its  own 
name  as  an  European  species,  has  been  described  as 
O.  spectabilis  in  North  America,  O.  speeiosa  in  Nepal, 
and  0.  Leschenaultii  in  the  Neelgherries. 

"  Innumerable  examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be 
brought  forward,  and  nothing  can  assist  in  rectifying 
these  errors  but  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large 
number  of  specimens  from  various  habitats.  The  want 
of  such  opportunities  has  led  botanists  of  high  repute 
not  uncommonly  to  commit  mistakes ;  and  the  author 
will  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  one  or  two  instances 
which  have  recently  come  before  him  ;  in  fact,  so 
recently,  that  it  was  only  just  as  the  concluding  sheets 
of  the  present  volume  were  in  the  press.  He  would 
not  otherwise  have  failed  to  notice  some  of  the  errors 
before. 

"  These  statements  are  made  from  no  invidious 
motive,  but  simply  to  show  that,  without  access  to  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  specimens,  from  widely 
different  localities,  the  best  botanists,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  must  be  liable  to  fall  into  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  and  therefore  to  multiply  the  difficulties  of 
the  study,  by  loading  the  system  with  dubious  or  wholly 
untenable  species.  It  has  become  a  necessary,  but  in 
many  respects  an  ungrateful  task,  thus  to  confine  the 
species,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  within  due  bounds ;  but 
this  is  one  main  object  the  author  has  kept  before  him." 

Oh  !  utinam  ! 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Newnham  Courtenay,  near  Oxford;  the  Archbishop 
of  York's. — The  first  impression  in  approaching  the 
mansion  is,  that  it  is  buried  in  a  valley  ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  it  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill, 
commanding  an  extensively  wooded  and  richly  varied 
country,  with  Abingdon  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  classic  towers  of  Oxford  rising  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon on  the  other,  occasionally  obscured  as  you  pass 
along  with  luxuriant  and  stately  timber,  interspersed 
with  the  meanderings  of  the  Thames,  and  forming  a 
combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  mansion  itself  is  an  unpretending  Italian 
structure,  surrounded  with  terraces  and  geometrical 
flower  gardens, — proper  accompaniments  certainly  when 
rightly  disposed,  which,  unfortunately,  in  this  instance, 
is  not  the  case,  and  we  are  the  more  surprised  at  this, 
as  they  were  planned  by  a  gentleman*  for  whose  talents 
we  entertain  the  highest  regard.  The  terrace  wall 
ought  to  have  extended  along  the  south-western  front, 
but  that  part  which  at  present  runs  parallel  with  the 
principal  front,  is  squeezed  almost  up  to  the  base  of  the 
building,  completely  destroying  all  dignity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  have  stood  out  at  sufficient  distance  from 
the  building,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  to  have  per- 
mitted the  geometrical  garden  to  have  traversed  this 
front,  more  especially  with  its  proper  dressings  and 
architectural  enrichments.  The  shrubbery  walks  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house  were  originally  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Brown,  but  have  undergone  much  alteration  and 
improvement  by  Mr.  Bailey,  the  present  gardener,  who, 
by  masterly  arrangement,  has  brought  with  singular 
effect  the  principal  beauties  of  the  scene  to  surprise, 
and  at  times,  astonish  the  visitor.  Abingdon  Church, 
with  the  River  Thames  in  the  foreground,  present  them- 
selves under  the  most  favourable  aspect — quiet  repose — 
when  a  few  paces  further  on  introduces  a  new  and  a 
grand  scene,  the  ecclesiastical  and  classical  edifices  of 
Oxford  rising  prominently  into  view.  This  shrubbery 
unites  admirably  with  the  park,  by  means  of  suitable 
planting,  composed  of  Furze  and  hardy  Heaths.  The 
effect  is  most  excellent,  and  the  dressed  ground  is  made 
to  glide  into  the  park  by  a  combination  of  planting  of 
a  most  unusual  character,  producing  an  easy  gradation 
of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  scenery  beyond  it.  The 
geometrical  garden  at  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  the  one  at  the  west,  were  beautifully 
arranged,  every  attention  being  paid  to  the  group- 
ing and  contrasting  of  the  various  complementary 
colours,  and  especial  regard  is  paid  to  the  sizes  which 
the  plants  in  the  different  beds  assume  when  their 
flowers  and  foliage  are  fully  developed,  so  that  no  part 
*  The  late  Mr.  Gilpin. 


may  preponderate  or  over-balance  the  other,  which 
would  tend  to  destroy  all  harmony  of  expression.  This 
is  a  point  scarcely  sufficiently  regarded  in  many  of  our 
best  flower-gardens.  The  shrubbery  intermediate  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  kitchen-garden,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
There  is  no  comparison  either  as  regards  the  disposition 
or  arrangement  of  the  various  shrubs  and  flowers 
which  are  introduced  to  give  cheerfulness  and  contrast. 
Remarkable  character  and  interest  is  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  all  the  choice  Junipers,  Cypresses,  and 
Cedars,  and  these  are  so  well  disposed  that  the  most 
fastidious  observer  could  not  interfere  without  pro- 
ducing manifest  injury.  In  passing  nearer  the  kitchen 
garden,  we  come  upon  the  Rosarium,  which  contains 
all  the  choice  sorts  in  cultivation  ;  one  great  improve- 
ment in  the  effect  of  this  garden  as  contra-distinguished 
from  most  others  of  the  kind,  is  the  disposition  of  a 
series  of  geometrical  beds  which  are  constantly  over- 
flowing with  profuse  blooming  plants,  thus  creating 
liveliness  and  beauty  at  seasons  when  the  Rose  itself 
would  not  afford  such.  The  kitchen  garden,  which  is 
connected  with  this  by  shrubbery  walks,  occupies 
5  acres,  well-planned  and  planted  with  all  the  best  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  admirably  managed..  The  Peach-wall  is 
a  fine  example  of  good  gardening.  Mr.  Bailey  adopts 
a  system  of  training  differing  from  Seymour's,  inas- 
much as  the  shoots  are  trained  under  instead  of  above 
the  main  stems,  which  radiate  from  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
The  trees  were  in  the  most  perfect  health,  not  a  blotched 
or  curled  leaf  to  be  seen,  and  the  wall  completely 
covered,  and  on  many  of  the  trees  a  fair  crop,  a  rather 
unusual  circumstance  in  this  neighbourhood  this  season. 
There  is  a  wall  appropriated  to  the  finer  kinds  of  Pears, 
which  were  excellent  examples  of  training  ;  another 
wall  to  Currants,  which  are  protected  and  kept  to  a  late 
season.  The  Morello  Cherry  wall  was  very  fine, 
having  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  fruit  extremely  fine, 
but  the  most  remarkable  wall  of  all,  and  which  is  of 
considerable  extent,  is  the  Fig  wall ;  the  trees  were  in 
a  fine  fruit-bearing  state,  and  completely  loaded.  In 
this  climate  they  ripen  remarkably  well.  The  Pear 
trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  garden, 
near  the  walks,  are  managed  on  a  different  plan  from  any 
we  had  previously  observed  ;  for  instead  of  shortening 
back  the  shoots  as  Mr.  Thompson  practices,  they  are 
cut  about  three  parts  through,  and  allowed  to  remain  ; 
thus  still  carrying'off  the  superfluous  sap,  yet  checking  it 
sufficiently  to  encourage  the  formation  of  blossom- 
buds,  and  the  plan  succeeds  admirably.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bailey  will  be  kind  enough  to  favour  the  public  with  his 
management  more  in  detail.  The  kitchen  garden  is 
well-kept  and  cropped-  The  houses  for  the  culture  of 
Grapes  looked  well.  The  fruit  remaining  were  of  a  fine 
size,  and  well-coloured — no  red  Hamburghs.  The 
Peach-houses  were  equally  fine,  and  the  fruit  remaining 
in  the  late  one  were  large  and  well-coloured.  There  is 
a  large  house  in  which  Pelargoniums  are  alone  culti- 
vated. These  had  been  fine,  but  were,  of  course,  nearly 
past.  There  is  also  a  house  of  considerable  dimensions 
set  apart  for  Camellias  and  greenhouse  Azaleas,  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  collection.  The  assortment  of  Cape 
Ericas  is  very  extensive,  embracing  all  the  choice  va- 
rieties. A  capital  span-roofed  house  has  been  erected 
for  them,  and  they  seem  to  like  their  quarters,  for 
many  of  them  are  becoming  dense  bushes  of  large 
dimensions.  There  are  numerous  other  glass  erections, 
which  space  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  in  detail. 
Now,  one  word  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  place. 
As  a  whole,  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  kept  place 
we  ever  saw.  Such  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are  rarely  of  one  uniform  character  and  keep- 
ing ;  but  every  part  betrayed  equal  industry  and  atten- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  turf,  the  flower-beds,  the 
cropping  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  all  the  walks  on 
the  premises,  are  at  the  highest  mark  of  skilful  manage- 
ment and  minute  dressing.  A  new  approach  has  been 
lately  formed  to  Abingdon-road  Station  from  the  Lodge 
Gate  on  that  side  of  the  park  through  cultivated 
fields.  We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  on  this 
approach,  that  it  be  flanked  with  a  double  row  of  trees 
on  each  side,  placed  at  30  feet  apart  and  40  feet  from 
the  road.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  such 
planting  in  a  similar  situation,  we  may  refer  to  the  Wil- 
derness in  Kent,  where  it  was  adopted  by  Repton,  but 
the  error  there  is,  that  the  trees  are  too  near  the  road, 
and  placed  too  close  to  each  other. — R.  G. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Potato  Disease. — Last  spring  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
coal-agent,  of  this  town,  planted  in  his  garden  several 
rows  of  Potatoes,  in  which  he  set  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  Savoy  Cabbage-plants,  at  suitable  intervals 
between  the  Potato  sets.  On  each  side  of  these  rows  a 
portion  of  the  garden  was  planted  with  Potatoes  alone  ; 
the  same  manure  being  employed  for  all.  On  taking 
up  these  last  mentioned  Potatoes  they  were  found  com- 
pletely diseased ;  in  fact,  quite  rotten  ;  while,  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  astonishment,the  Potatoes  which  were  mingled 
with  and  covered  by  the  Cabbage- plants  were  as  sound 
and  good  as  could  be  desired.  The  circumstance  may 
at  least  be  considered  a  strong  proof  that  the  influence 
which  causes  the  disease  is  atmospheric,  the  hardy  Sa- 
voys (which  it  should  be  stated,  are  uninjured),  having 
apparently  intercepted  the  blight,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise. —  Westmorland  Gazette,  Kendal,  Sept.  5. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
General  Stopping  of  Fruit-trees. — Of  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  promote  fructification,  this  is  perhaps 
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thT^osc  necessary,  yet  the  most  neglected.     It  does  l  gardens  may,  however,  do  much  in  this  way 
c^mlyw^SrJnge  that  so  much  fuss  should  be  |  the  climbers  also  produce  seeds,  such  as  the  TroPf  o 


made  about  modes  of  pruning  (dignified  by  the  title  of 
systems)  when  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  ; 
whilst  even  by  some  of  these  svstematists  they  are 
shamefully  neglected  at  the  very  period  when  the  rivalry 
of  contending  shoots  and  the  darkness  occasioned  by 
watery  breastwood,  are  so  very  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  true  bearing  shoots  or  spurs.  Hence  m 
the  spring  we  hear  so  many  complaints  of  the  trees 
blooming  irregularly,  "  breaking  blind,"  blossoms  pro- 
duced without  pistils,  &c.  &c.  My  advice  at  this  period 
is  to  go  over  all  trained  trees  once  more,  and  entirely 
remove  all  late  growths  except  from  the  lower  and  in- 
ferior shoots  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  ;  these  may 
be  kept  growing  as  late  as  possible,  in  order  to  encour- 
age strength  in  those  parts,  and  to  equalise  the  sap  in  the 
ensuing  year,  by  the  enlargement  of  their  capacities  for 
its  reception.  Pears  will  be  found  to  benefit  much  by 
this  mode  of  procedure  ;  indeed,  I  had  the  whole  of  the 
snap's  left  by  shortening  back  the  young  spray  in  June, 
totally  removed  in  the  first  week  of  September.  Much 
earlier  than  this  would  not  answer  ;  for,  although  it 
mi'ht  not  cause  the  true  blossom-buds  of  next  year  to 
"  push,"  it  would  cause  them  to  elongate,  thereby  pro- 
ducing abortive  blossoms  and  malformations  in  the  fruit; 
of  winch  we  have  had  so  many  and  extraordinary  ex- 
amples this  spring  and  summer.  Late-growing  Vines 
should  also  undergo  the  same  process  ;  at  the  same 
time  removing  every  lateral  that  is  shading  the  prin- 
cipal leaves.  This  treatment  should  he  applied  to  Vines 
in-doors,  as  well  as  on  the  open  walls. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Conservatory Many  of  our  summer  favourites  will 

now  be  on  the  eve  of  departure  here,  if  not  already 
gone,  and  their  place  must  be  studiously  supplied 
with  kinds  peculiar  to  the  autumn  months.  Brug- 
mansias  and  Clerodendr'ous  make  an  admirable  dis- 
play here  at  this  period  ;  some  large  specimens  should 
he  grown  late  every  season  for  this  very  purpose.  They 
do  admirably  through  the  summer  in  any  common 
Vinery  or  Peach-house,  provided  they  are  duly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  kept  perfectly  free  from  insects. 
Let  all  large  Orange  trees.  Camellias,  or  other  large 
specimens  belonging  to  such  structures,  be  brought 
within  cover  betimes.  Amongst  Climbers,  the  Stephan- 
otis  and  the  Pergularia,  grown  on  ornamental  trellises, 
show  themselves  peculiarly  eligible  to  be  introduced 
here  on  the  decay  of  other  flowers.  The  Jasmimums 
also,  especially  J.  sambac,  are  valuable  things  thus 
treated.  I  have  had  them  in  flower  on  pot  trellises 
continually  since  May ;  the  principal  treatment  is  stop- 
ping every  luxuriant  shoot  as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  joints 
long.  Orchids.— Several  of  the  Dendrobiums,  Aerides, 
Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  &c,  will  still  make  considerable 
growth,  by  the  application  of  a  high  temperature,  with 
much  moisture,  taking  care  to  increase  the  amount  of 
sunlight.  Cattleyas  should  not  be  encouraged  to  grow 
after  this  time,  if  good  blooms  are  required  ;  young 
specimens  may,  however,  be  kept  growing  still,  for  the 
sake  of  size.  Stanhopeas,  which  have  made  robust 
growth,  should  have  a  diminished  supply  of  water,  as 
well  as  decreased  temperature,  and  less  shading  ;  those 
still  growing  may  be  watered  freely.  Mixed  Green- 
house.—The  Francisceas  are  very  ornamental  plants, 
and  well  adapted  for  those  who  have  only  one  house. 
The  F.  Hopeana,  although  an  old  kind,  is  still  very  use- 
fuL  and  moreover,  very  fragrant.  The  young  rambling 
shoots  should  be  constantly  stopped  ;  this  will  induce 
them  to  bloom  freely,  and  keep  the  plantsin  a  bushy  state. 
Stout  young  Mignonette  plants,  potted  immediately, 
and  kept  under  cutting  treatment  for  a  week  or  more, 
will  flower  nicely  in  November  and  December,  when 
every  little  matter  of  this  kind  will  be  acceptable. 
The  Cyclamen  hederifolium  is  a  nice  little  thing  grown 
in  pots,  for  those  of  limited  room  ;  iudeed,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Cyclamens  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
easy  of  cultivation.  The  Linum  trigynum  is  a  pretty 
winter  flower ;  one  or  two  should  grace  every  collection. 
As  before  observed,  continue  daily  to  house  auything 
likely  to  suffer  by  the  autumn  frosts.  The  present 
weather  is  extremely  flattering,  and  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  prove  a  trap  to  many. 

KITCHEN"  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines Those  grown  in  dung  pits  should  now  re- 
ceive a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  harden  them  for  tiie 
winter.  Shut  up  a  very  considerable  amount  of  solar 
heat  to  late-swelling  fruit,  letting  the  thermometer  sink 
to  70=  by  dark,  accompanied  by  very  much  atmospheric 
moisture.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  of  vast  importance, 
more  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  observe  a 
steady  relation  between  heat  and  light.  Vines — Those 
intended  for  very  early  forcing  may  now  be  pruned, 
stopping  all  their  wounds  immediately  with  some  white- 
lead  to  prevent  bleeding  in  f  pring.  This  course  is  most 
.necessary  with  young  and  gross  Vines.  Late  Grapes 
will  now  require  a  fire  occasionally,  when  dull  or  rainy 
days  supervene  ;  let  it  be  lighted  early  in  the  morning, 
and  suffered  to  burn  out  by  4  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
giving  abundance  of  air  all  the  time,  and  the  same 
freely  all  night.  Avoid  all  use  of  water  within  the  house. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Every  attention  should  be  paid  at  this  period  to  col- 
lecting seeds  of  popular  flowers  for  mixed  beds,  or 
masses  of  next  year.  The  Petunias,  Salvia  patens,  the 
various  Pentstemons,  Calceolarias,  the  Antirrhinums, 
with  a  host  of  annuals  and  other  things,  may  be  at 
this  period  collected.  Gardeners  in  general  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  save  many  seeds  ;  those  who  have  small 


lums,  the  Maurandyas,  the  Lophospermums,  Sec.     Let 
the  planting  of  bulbs  for  very  early  work  proceed  di- 
rectly.    Borders  or  beds  deficient  in  the  Snowdrop,  the 
Crocus,  or  the  Narcissus,  should  have  some  introduced. 
The  main  planting,  however,  may  be  reserved  for  the 
early  part  of  November.     A  few  of  the  earlier  sorts  of 
Hyacinths  may  also  be  planted,  covering  them  4  or  5 
inches  in  depth,  and  surrounding  the  bulb  with  sand. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
The  young  Cabbage  beds  should  be  looked  all  over,  and 
the  most  forward  transplanted  or  "  pricked  out"  forth- 
with. I  would  advise  every  attention  to  this,  as  possibly  the 
Potato  murrain  may  visit  us  earlier  next  year,  in  which 
event  the  winter  Cabbages  would  be  a  most  important 
crop,  and  be  planted  in  greater  breadth  than  ever.    Let 
a  continual  succession  of  the  forward  Endive  be  tied  for 
the  salad  bowl.     Continue  to  earth  Celery— little  and 
often  is  my  maxim.     I  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  fresh 
slaked  quicklime  through  all  my   Celery  immediately 
previous  to  my  first  earthing.     I  have  found  by  expe- 
rience that  the  Celery  bed  is  the  best  slug  trap  in  the 
garden;    I   therefore   perform    as    it    were   a   double 
operation,   I   preserve  my  Celery  unblemished,  and  I 
destroy  a  vast  amount  of  these  pests.     The  lime,  how- 
ever, must  not -be  applied  hot,  and  it  must  be  shook  in 
carefully  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  not  in  coarse  lumps. 
On   the  heels  of  this  operation  I  follow  with  my  first 
hand  earthing.     Keep  tying  autumn  Lettuce,  and  sow  a 
raised  bed  in  a  warm  situation  with  Radishes  ;  these 
will   come   in   through   November,    and   even    up    to 
Christmas,  with  a  slight  covering  occasionally. 
COTTAGERS'   GARDENS. 
Let  the  August-sown  Cabbage-plants  be  pricked  out 
forthwith,  for  reasons  given  under  the  section  "  Kitchen 
Garden."     Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  ;   and  for  fur- 
ther directions  look  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Calendar. 
FORESTING. 
Those  who  propagate  for  themselves  will  find  this  an 
excellent   time  to  get  out  cuttings  of  all  evergreens, 
choosing  a  shady  situation.     The   Deodar  will  strike 
admirably  now,  under  some  covering.     I  put  out  nearly 
a  thousand  some  years  ago,  in  the  end  of  September  ; 
they  were  covered  with  a  common  hand-glass,  and  m 
February  were  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat ;  nearly 
every  one  rooted,  and  they  have   since  made   as  fine 
trees"  as  seedlings.     The  bottom-heat  might  have  been 
dispensed   with,  only   the    process    would    have    been 
somewhat  slower. 
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15_S)ii;ht  fug;   very  fine  ;   clea*-  at  night 
16— SliKhtfug;  exceed, ne.ly  fine;  cleat 
17_Foffi'y  ;  very  fine,  with  hot  sun ;  clear  at  Die,bt. 

Sleau  temperature  of  the  week  5j  deg.  above  the  average,. 
State  of  tbaWeather  at  Chiswick  during  the  la^SO  years,  for  th« 
■iawulng  Week  ending  Sepr 


Sept. 


Sun.  20 
Hon.  21 
rues  22 
Wed  2'. 
Thur.24 
Prl.  25 
Sat.     2S 


Aver.  |  Aver.  !  Mc(_ 
Highest  Lowest  Temo 
Temp.  |  Temp. 


66.1 
65.4 
65.2 

65.*; 

6C.5 


45.3 
45.7 
45-3 
45.3 


65.9 
56.3 
56.0 
55.6 
66.3 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  It 
Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


0.40 
0.38 
0.75 
0.30 
0.69 


Prevailing  Wlnat 


The  h-ghent  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  25th, 
1832— therm.  82'  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  23d,  1845— therm.  30  . 

TTotices  to  Correspondents, 

Diseases—  R  B  D-We  never  yet  knew  a  season  in  which 
plenty  of  such  leaves  could  not  be  gathered.  They  are 
always  to  be  found  by  those  who  look  for  them. 

Figs A  B—  You  must  clear  away  the  suckers  when  the  sap  is 

at  rest.  Get  protecting  materials  in  readiness,  not  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  against  the  most  severe  period  of  winter,  but 
against  the  first  sharp  frost,  that  which  brings  down  the 
leaves  and  at  the  same  time  kills  the  tender  extremities  of 
the  shoots  whereon  are  situated  the  embryo  Figs,  that  ought 
to  ripen  in  the  following  summer  ;  the  older  formations  will 
not  stand,  their  growth  being  too  far  advanced  to  linger  with- 
out withering  till  vegetation  again  takes  place  m  May  ;  as 
well  might  any  half-blown  flower  remain  m  the  same  condi- 
tion from  this  time  till  next  spring.|| 

Heating— G  JO—  Forbearing  a  greenhouse  20  feet  by  10,  you 
will  find  Polmaise  the  best  and  cheapest  plan.f 

lNSEcrs-i;r/u7y-Please  to  send  some  of  the  flies  m  a  pill -box. 
If  they  do  not  fly,  they  might  be  swept  into  a  basin  of  hot- 
water  Ji Bus  in  urbe—lf  you  search  at  night  you  will  pro- 
bably detect  the  culprit,  but  as  we  can  find  no  insect  with  the 

leaves  it  is  impossible  to  advise  you  further.  B E  W—lt 

is  an  Acarus  which  infests  your  Tomatoes,  but  I  cannot  think 
the  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  disease,  from  which  my  own 
plants  have  suffered  severely  this  and  last  season.  B.—--J  c  i 
—Tour  Celery  leaves  are  infested  by  a  maggot  which  changes 
to    a  beautiful    fly   called  Tephitis  Onopordi.    It  will  not 

do  any  serions  mischief  to  the  crop.  B. EE-Y  our  Celery 

leaves  are  blistered  by  the  same  insect.  B.-^  Cyro— I  cannot 
give  you  any  advice  unless  you  send  specimens  of  the  bug; 
&c  •  there  are  several  sorts,  and  their  economy  is  different,  .tf. 

Names  of  Fruit— J  1— Your  Apple  is  the  true  Golden  Pippm. It 

Names  of  Plants-C  J/— Lupinus  pubescens  it  is.    Country, 

Mexico  :    name  was  given  by  Mr.  Bentham.lf J  W  O— 

1,  Stanhopea  insignis  ;  2,  S.  oculata.  We  never  recommend 
tradesmen.     Any  nurseryman  can  procure  what  you  want  tor 

vou r>  J—  Gaultheriaprocumbens. Anon— \  our  Daniia 

Weltonii  is  nothing  more  than  the  well  known  D.  glahrata  ; 

not  worth  cultivation. E  C-We  do  not  know  what  you 

mean  by  a  "flowering"  Myrtle.  Your  plant  is  a^Myrtus  of 
some  sort,  perhaps.  A  person  who  is  to  possess  a  "thorough 
knowledge"  of  any  science  must  have  a  library  of  books  re- 


lating to  that  science,  and  must  devote  his  life  to  its  study  ; 
he  thus  may  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  the  existing  state  of 
science  can  supply.  In  botany  "  School  Botany  "  is  intended 
to  teach  students  their  rudiments  by  means  of  u  few  common 
plants.  The  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  is  a  condensed  view  of 
the  classification,  uses,  and  organisation  of  about  90,000 
species.  It  may  be  understood  by  a  person  who  understands 
"  School  Botany,"  if  he  has  a  botanical  glossary  to  refer  to. 
A  work  intermediate  between  these  two  is  in  preparation  by 

Dr.   Lindley. C   .H"— Narthecium    ossifragum. B    iJ— 

Your  Martynia  is  withered  and  unrecognisable  ;    why   not 

pack  with  a  little  care  ? W  Scott— I  looks  like  Woodsia 

ilvensis  grown  in  heat ;  2,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  5,  Lycopodium 
complanatum.  The  rest  are  barren,  and  barren  Ferns  can- 
not he  named. Bota — 1,  Eleocharis  acicularis ;  2,  Isolepis 

setacea. S  G  N—  Scilia  autumnalis,  Jasione   montana, 

Atriplex  laciniata. 

Pine-apples — G— We  repeat  our  answer  to  the  statement  of  a 
person  calling  himself  "  Hortensis,"  and  we  shall  make  no 
other  reply.  It  is  incredible  that  Mr.  C.  can  have  given  him 
the  information  he  pretends  to  have  received  ;  for  we  have  at 
this  moment  before  us  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  with  Mr.  C.  upon  the  subject. 

Polmaise— Senex — This  method  is  by  far  the  best  for  you  to 
adopt.  "We  should  have  thought  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Meek's 
house,  given  at  p.  503,  would  have  fully  explained  how  to 
execute  it  in  your  case.  Ail  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  masonry  for  "  bottom-heat."  II  you  are  still  in  doubt, 
your  best  way  will  be  to  consult  Mr.  Plumridge,  of  Bletch- 
ingly,  near  Nutfield,  who  built  Mr.   Meek's,  and  perfectly 

undeestanps  what  he  is  about. G  T — V— Curate  of  St.  — ■ 

Ckromatella—See  last  answer. B  Gr — If  you  have  really 

any  doubt  about  this  matter,  pray  look  at  the  report  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in  another  column. 

Potatoes — A  New  Sub — Since  you  press  for  an  answer  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  your  communication  has  been  consigned 
to  the  waste  paper  basket.  We  cannot  conceive  howany  one 
of  common  sense  can  imagine  guano  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
Potato  disease.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  Just  inquire  of 
your  neighbours  how  many  of  them,  whose  crops  have  been 
diseased,  ever  used  guano. 

Seeds — Deooniensis — Keep  your  Chorozema  seeds  till  spring-. 
If  you  raise  them  now  they  will  probably  damp  off  during 
winter. 

Tulips— Bus  in  urbe — Do  not  by  any  means  plant  your  Tulips  in 
pots.  Cultivators  usually  gTOw  them  in  well  decayed  Turf 
sods.  A  bed  may  be  made  the  required  size,  excavating  it 
full  2  feet  deep,  and  filling  it  up  with  the  above  soil,  at  least 

3  inches  highest  in  the  centre  ;  the  bulbs  may  thenbe  planted 

4  inches  deep,  and  4  inches  from  each  other,  the  rows  across 
the  bed  being  6  inches  wide.  It  is,  however,  yet  fully  soon  for 
putting  in  flowering  bulbs.  Full  directions  will  be  found  in 
our  Calendar  of  Operations  at  the  proper  time.  W. 

Misc— Is.  6d.  will  be  given  for  No.  36,  1S44. Scotus— Seeds 

hybridised  !  what  can  you  mean  ?  Plants  are  hybridised  by 
applying  the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  stigma  of  another 
which  has  previously  had  all  its  own  stamens  removed.  You 
should  study  botany.  These  things  are  explained  in  the 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture."  The  north  of  the  United  States 
is  much  hotter  in  summer,  and  much  colder  in  winter,  than 

any  part  of  Great  Britain. A    Young  Forester — Move    all 

forest^trees,  Cedars  included,  in  November,  if  you  can.  Read 
the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture." Novice— Cuttings  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Roses  will  strike  without  any  artificial 
heat;  but,  since  you  have  convenience,  a  little  will  hasten 

their  rooting.J A  B— When  you  top  Euphorbia  jacquini- 

flora  shake  a  little  dry  sand  or  mould  on  the  wound,  that  will 
help  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Passitiora  Bonapartea  is  a  hot- 
house plant.  Your  Thunbergias,  &c.  are  possibly  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  red  spider,  to  which  they  are  very  subject. 
Fumes  of  sulphur  are  the  best  remedy ;  but  care  must  be 

taken  not  to  burn  the  leaves 4 E  M—  The  Arracacha  will 

do  no  good  in  our  climate.     See  remarks  on  the  subject  at 

p,  235. Ji,  jr —  Legg's   Hydraulic  Machine   is    advertised 

weekly.J B  W—  Your  Pelargonium  leaves  are  affected  by 

the  spot.  It  is  probably  damp  that  produces  the  mischief, 
A    dilute    solution    of    nitro-muriatic    acid,     it    has     been 

said,  stays  its  progress ;  we  doubt  it  J Elicite — Tie  your 

Rose-buds  with  worsted,  which  is  rather  more  elastic  than 
matting,  and  less  liable  to  cut  the  stock.  If  time  will  allow, 
you  might  go  over  the  buds  immediately  after  the  latter 
have  taken,  and  undo  the  ties  a  little  previous  to  their  final 
removal,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  India-rubber  strips.^ 

Mary  Anne — Erythrina  laurifolia  will  succeed  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Cuttings  of  Ficus  elastica  may  be  struck  now  in  heat.J 

BaulJones — You  can  have  the  Numbers. S  E—  Wardian 

Cases  may  be  made  by  any  carpenter.  (See  No.  1,  1844.JJ 
- — SHE—  Mandevilla  suaveolens  is  a  greenhouse  plant.J 

A  B— The    Thorn  hedges   you  mention   have  possibly 

been  attacked  by  mildew,  which  would  give  them  a 
blighted  appearance.}: JF—  You  wiU  find  excellent  di- 
rections for  the  management  of  Filberts  at  p.  51, 1841,  where 
also  the  Kentish  method  is  explained.  The  trees  are  kept 
dwarf,  with  a  single  stem  1  foot  high,  and  pruned  as  Currant 

trees  usually  are.J E  J—  A  Canavalia  was  once  called  a 

Dolichos.  Canavalia  ensifolia  is  a  rambling  plant,  and  the 
account  you  have  been  reading  of  it  is  wrong. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antibs-hinums— XX— Your  seedlings  are  inferior  to  the  older 
binds.* S  5— No.  1  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  too  slight  to  constitute  it  a  new  variety;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  2  and  3.  »'-■•'«_ 

Fuchsias— SB—  Both  your  seedlings  are  good  varieties,  but 
they  are  no  improvement  upon  the  sorts  m  cultivation.     The 

Maid  of  Kent  is  the  better  of  the  two/- An  Old  Subscriber 

—The  corolla  of  your  seedling  forms  a  good  contrast  to  the 
tube  and  sepals,  but  the  latter  are  too  long,  and  we  fear  do 
not  expand  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  corolla  being  seen  to 

advantage- E  W  N—  A  large  and  showy  seedling,  white 

tube  with  vermilion  corolla,  which  is  well  exposed,  by  the 
sepals  expanding  well/' SB  <L  Co— The  seedling  you  pro- 
pose to  name  Purity,  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  rosy  ver- 
milion corolla,  is  a  pretty  flower,  well-iormed,  and  free  from 

coarseness." B  G  C— Elegans  is  the  better  of  your  two 

seedlings,  but  the  same  colours  are  to  he  found  in  better 
formed  flowers.5  .  . 

Petunias—  W  B—s— Your  seedlings  are  pretty  specimens  of 
veined  varieties,  but  not  superior  to  the  sorts  cultivated.* 
5  £— Delicacy  of  texture  and  roundness  of  form  charac- 
terise your  seedlings  ;  1,  pink  with  dark  eye  ;  2,  good  white  ; 
3  lavender  with  dark  eye  ;  4,  peach  blossom,  ditto.  These 
are  four  very  delicate  flowers,  apparently  best  suited  to  pot 
culture-  8,  white  with  pencilled  eye;  VJ  similar,  but  very 
inferior  ;  and  6  renders  9  useless  ;  7  and  11  were  too  much 

Fikk— SB  M—  The  lacing  of  your  seedling  is  very  perfect,  but 
it  is  of  no  value  as  a  show-flower  on  account  of  the  serrated 
edges  of  the  petals.'-* 

Verbenas— S  E— No.  2  is  a  rich-coloured  variety,  but  the  out- 
line of  the  flower  wants  filling  up  ;  the  indentations  on  the 
outline  are  too  deep.  No.  1  wants  a  white  eye.  '—BG  C— 
Sunshine  and  Beauty  are  not  improvements  upon  the  flowers 
we  already  possess.  Brilliant  is  a  very  fine  specimen  tho 
flowers  are  large,  rich  and  brilliant  in  colour,  forimug  a  large 
truss  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour,  a  deep  bright  red. 

Ebbatum.— In  Messrs.  Richard  Forrest  &  Co.'s  adv.  of  Sept. 
12,  line  11  from  top,  for  "forest"  trees  read  "fruit"  trees. 
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GUANO,    &c.  •  . 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terras,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Ditto       PAT  AGON  IAN  and  SALDANIIA  BAY.    Ditto. 
KiinA' ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wirew'orm. 
S0PERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agn.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime), 
BONE  DUST  and  EONE  POWDER 

Sulphuric  acid.  charcoal. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. . 

:JyERUVIAN  AND  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  ON 
JZ  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wk.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 

ArdIRBShBRtGHTS'AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 
G    CofsWORTH.  rO WELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  rf 

quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  irom  the  import 
Warehouses. . . 

' LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  COM. 
rpHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 

-L  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUiTmANURB,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
m-iated  bvfte  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  Purpose  iS  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden  Ship  and  Barge 
Pumns?  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  tor 
lordculture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  P-^«. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Bmia™. 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c„  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

KED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  —  Varieties  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,— for  Sale  at  __„-, 

WHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Price  00s.  per  quarter  ;  sacks  2s.  each.  Orders  must  be  accom. 
panied  by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN _MUltiua,_ 
A  GRICULTURAL  TUITION.— A  highly  respect. 
A  able  and  practical  Agriculturist,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk on  an  extensive  estate  of  Earl  Leicester's,  has  a  vacancy 
for  Two  Pupils.  The  advantages  the  situation  offers,  com- 
bined with  the  domestic  comforts,  arc  far  superior  to  those 
generally  met  with.— For  further  particulars,  address  to  G.  i..; 
Post-office,  Rougham,  Norfolk. 


"F0R~WIIEAT,  TARES,   ilc. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
JL  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops— it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  01  Ammonia,  Char- 
Soal  Boue  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price.— Edward  Porser,  Secre- 
tary, iO^Ne^yjBrid^e-s^reeji^jShicJtfriat^ 


POLMAISE  HEATING. 

BURBIDGE  &  HEALY  beg  respectfully  to  in- 
form the  Public  that  they  had  the  honour  of  supplying 
Mr.  Meek  with  the  iron  work  for  his  Heating  Apparatus,  itiey 
have  inspected  his  house,  and  they  can  assure  their  Friends 
and  the  Public  that  it  acts  very  perfectly,  as  far  as  they  can 
jud»e  at  the  present  season,  and  altogether  the  principle  is 
carried  out  in  a  very  scientific  manner;  and  they  are  quite 
readv  to  supply  the  various  apparatus  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  required.  Their  own  stove  is  intended  to  act  precisely 
upon  the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Meer's,  but  is  presumed 
to  obviate  some  of  the  liabilities  that  they,  m  their  practical 
experience,  know  all  hot-air  apparatus  to  be  subject  to,  ana 
which  they  believe  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any 
arrangements  for  Polmaise  Heating  they  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed.—Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street, 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF     1-IALF-MOON-STREKT, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
Be"  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agnculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  : Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STKEET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


mij.  j",  ..„■■  — — *.- ■ 

POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  iu  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation.— Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road- 
place,  Kennington.  V'  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 
RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c.,of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  <fcc„  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wyatt's.  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London, 
A-ents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment^  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 2o0, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. „ 

BAKER'S^PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R  H.  Prince  Albebt).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans  ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
<tc,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls ;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pi~~ 


CHSAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
BY  HER  V:4-JSv2!|      ROYAL  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S  V',-£?  :.}:■;  JJ^  PATENT. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost.  _ 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
■which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioner*  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  aVid  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  (lie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Bouse,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*..*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  u  se,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

JS"  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  ant.  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require 


EARLY  FOOD The  farmers  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  now  an  opportunity  of  providing  early  food,  by 
sowing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS,  which 
resists  the  most  intense  frost,  and  comes  in  early  in  proportion 
to  the  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  ground. 
Its  mealing  quality  is  unequalled.— Further  particulars  to  be 
had  from  Mr.  Morgan  Dillon  Steward,  Stratford-on-Slaney, 
Ireland,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  ap- 
plicant on  it. 


HOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4s.,  8s.,  aad  20s.  each, 

H'OT-WATER  PIPES.— A  large  stock  of  these 
Pipes,  with  Elbows,  Syphon  Bends,  and  all  the  usual 
connexions.  Also  Socket  and  Flange  Pipes,  at  Jones  s,  6, 
Bankside,  Southwark. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boi.ers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogees,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Sdewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
di»es'  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollis'son's,  Tooting;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's, 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 


JLEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
•  DR  AULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  he  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  :— A  machine 
to  convey  water  100  yards,  conducting-pipe  included,  20J.  ;  do. 
do.  GOO  yards,  501.  This  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  from 
1  gaUon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards,  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains,  Towns,  ifcc, 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine. 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle.— N.B.  All  Machines 
warranted.— Apply  at  9,  St.  Philip's-street.  Cheltenham. 

OT    WATER    APPARATUS.— The  attention  of. 

Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 

Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street, 


"^tW^knitmKi  <&mtu> 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Thursday,  Sept.  31—  .Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Confold-Leyland  Hundred-F-nrith-.Neivton  St.   Ewart  -  Royal  E.  Berks 

_Co.  Coik— Westmeath-Dalkelth  -  Bedford-Kirkaldy-Shiopharn. 

aud  Guiltoross — Portarlington. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Sept.  94— Otteiy  St.  Mary 

—  2^—RMns  of  Galloway 

—  28— Cirencenter  —  weniock  - 
Moieton  HampBtead 


Sept.  30—  Newton  —  Braintree   and 

Bocklue 
Oct.     1— Hawlck-Blofield  and  Wal- 

sham — Grove  Ferry 


A  good  deal  of  attention  has  of  late  been  re-di- 
rected  to  the  question  of  Malt  versus  Barley  as 
food  for  cattle,  by  the  publication  of  experiments  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Norfolk.  Six  High- 
land Scots  were  selected  from  a  lot  of  10  ;  three 
were  fed  on  one  peck  of  Barley,  one  bushel  ot  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  Clover  each 
per  diem,  and  the  other  three  were  fed  on  one  peck 
of  malt,  one  bushel  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  Clover-hay  each  per  diem._  The 
selection  of  the  animals  was  carefully  and  impar- 
tially done,  and  the  choice  of  the  lots  for  the 
different  diets  was  left  to  chance.  This  expe- 
riment has  resulted  in  the  malt  fed  animals, 
after  three  months'  feeding,  beating  the  otners 
in  the  market  by  about  21.  a  head.  Now  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  quarrel  with  the  details  of  this  ex- 
periment. Before  agreeing  in  its  conclusions,  we 
must  admit  the  equality  of  the  animals  at  Us  com- 


mencement (but  there  was  then  a  difference  of 
1  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb.  in  the  live  weight  of  the  two  lots) ; 
and  we  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment 
which  valued  the  malt  fed  beef  at  it/,  per  lb.  above 
that  which  had  been  fed  on  Barley,  or,  rather,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  the  statement  which  attributes 
this  difference  of  quality  to  that  difference  of  food 
as  its  cause  :  but  we  shall  avoid  all  criticism,  and 
willingly  accept  Mr.  Hudson's  published  statement* 
as  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

There  appears  to  be  a  singular  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  scientific  men  and  practical  farmers 
on  the  value  of  malt  as  food.  To  Dr.  Thomson, 
as  the  representative  of  the  former  class,  wc  may- 
add  Professor  Johnston,  who  has  lately  announced 
a  similar  opinion  (see  p.  621),  and  many  others; 
and  to  Mr.  Hudson  as  the  representative  ofthe 
latter  class,  we  may  add  Mr.  Coleman,  who  in  a 
late  speech  said  that  he  would  prefer  Mr.  Hud- 
son's opinion  on  this  subject,  founded  as  it  was  on 
experience,  to  all  the  theories  in  Christendom.  So, 
we  may  add,  should  we,  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Thom- 
son's opinion  is  also  founded  on  experience— an  ex- 
perience, as  we  think,  more  carefully  studied,  and 
more  particularly  recorded  than  the  other  —  and 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  what  intelli- 
gent men  would  expect.  Well,  then,  here  are 
two  sets  of  facts  directly  at  variance— here  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  putting  science  to  the  test. 
Just  try  her  advice,  and  see  whether  or  not  she  ;s  to 
be  trusted.  Let  this  question  be  put  at  rest  by  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  experiments.  Let  the 
different  descriptions  of  food  be  tried  on  sheep,  as 
well  as  on  fatting  cattle  and  cows;  and  from  all 
these  let  evidence  be  gathered  of  the  degree  ot  con- 
fidence we  may  continue  to  place  in  the  doctrines 
of  agricultural  chemistry. 

Mind,  however,  that  justice  be  done  to  the 
question.  It  is  truth  that  we  seek,  not  evidence  to 
support  an  opinion,  aud  therefore  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  exclude  from  our  minds,  as  well  as  from  our 
observations,  all  disturbing  causes.  The  following 
appears  to  be  the  circumstances  of  a  fair  series  ot 
experiments.  Measure  out  the  Barley,  and  send 
an  equal  quantity  to  the  maltster  ;  measure  it  on  its 
return,  and  for  any  quantity  of  Barley  given  dai  y 
to  the  one  set  of  animals,  give  to  the  other  We 
corresponding  quantity  of  malt.  Sheep  might 
receive  a  pint  of  Barley  daily  each,  and  cattle  ot 
ordinary  size  and  milch  cows,  10  pints  each.  Let 
the  animals,  selected  as  carefully  as  possible,  be 
accurately  weighed  before  their  first  morning  meal 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  ;  but 
before  this  it-will  probably  be  better  that  they 
should  be  fed  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  sorts  ot  food 
they  are  afterwards  to  receive,  in  order  that  each 
may  from  the  commencement  readily  take  the  lull 
quantity  allotted  to  it.  The  corresponding  lots 
must  be  fed  alike  in  all  respects,  but  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  experiment  ;  but  each  animal 
should  receive  of  the  other  food  given  as  much  as  it 
will  eat,  a  daily  account  being  kept  of  the  quantity. 
The  number  of  animals  in  a  lot  should  not  be  less 
than  10  ;  and  it  may  be  well  that  each  experiment 
should  include  three  lots  ;  one  during  lie  whole 
period  (which  might  be  four  months)  to  be  fed  on 
the  malt  diet,  the  second  on  the  Barley,  and  the 
third  on  Barley  during  the  first  month,  on  malt 
during  the  second,  and  so  on.  Each  lot  should  be 
weio-hed  at  the  commencement  of  each  month.  In 
the  "case  of  the  cows,  in  addition  to  all  this  a  daily 
record  of  the  milk  must  be  kept— and  in  the  other 
cases  the  animals  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  butcher's  report  must  be 
recorded.  .  ., 

The  details  of  a  series  of  such  experiments  would 
furnish,  we  consider,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
answer  to  the  question  which  is  at  issue._  I  his 
question  we  believe  to  be  of  less  practical  import- 
ance than  some  consider  it,  for  there  are  better 
modes  of  feeding  than  with  either  Barley  or  malt 
by  itself,  but  it  is  of  importance  in  another  point  ot 
view  as  being  the  subject  of  so  wide  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  scientific  and  "practical"  men. 
And  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  correctly  answered 
as  a  teat  of  the  value  of  theoretical  conclusions. 
We  shall  be  happv  to  join  any  of  our  readers  in  an 
attempt  to  do  this.  Any  letters  on  this  subject 
durino-  the  next  fortnight  will  receive   immediate 


attention. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  promise  respect- 
ing the  agricultural  statistics  of  England  ;  but  before- 
laying  down  any  plan  for  accomplishing  an  object  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  landowner,  tenant, 
and  the  labourer,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  ot 
introduction,  that  your  readers  may  see  the  views  I 
have  taken  on  the  subject  ;  this  I  sliaU_do  w'thout  the 

*  Marklane  Express,  July  27. 
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1  east  desire  to  set  aside  plans  which  others  may  have  to 
offer  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cobden  who  stated  at"  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester,  that  he  would  defy  any  man  in 
the  kingdom  to  mention  a  scientific  discovery  or  im- 
provement applicable  to  manufactures  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  not  availed  themselves  of.    Regardless  of 
the  "circumstances  under  which  these  words  were  ex- 
pressed, agriculturists  will  do  well  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  their  own  pursuits,  and  never  rest  satisfied 
till  they  have  reached  the  same  goal.     I  am  far  from 
inferring  that  agriculture  has  made  little  or  no  progress; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  Eng- 
land has  within  the  last  30  or  40  years  been  very  great 
indeed  to  have  fed  our  vast  and  rapidly-increasing  popu- 
lation.    That,  howeyer,  is  not  the  point  in  question  ; 
our  population  is  still  increasing  half-a-million  annually. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  state  and  the  duty 
of  agriculturists  to  show  from  facts  beyond  dispute  the 
resources  of  wealth  at  their  command  :  they  must  show 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  cannot  be  done,  that  the 
country  may  give  full  scope  to  their  energies  and  skill, 
and  at  the  same  time  alleviate  all  burdens  which  would 
impede  the  full  development  of  national  industry.     The 
first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object 
is  to  marshal  the  entire  forces,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  not  by  mere 
supposed  numbers,  but  by  a  record  of  indubitable  facts 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  200,000,000  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  into  double  that  amount,  to  suit  party 
purposes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  of  all  the  huge  volumes 
that  emanate  annually  from  the  press  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government,  we  have  not  a  single  volume  that 
gives  us  any  account  of  what  the  English  agriculturists 
have  produced  or  can  produce.  We  have  the  census 
decennially  taken  to  show  the  heads  of  the  population, 
bu;  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  what  means  we  pos- 
sess to  feed  them. 

It  is  strange  that  so  eminent  a  statist  as  Mr.  Porter 
should  think  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
tins  information  would  be  found  amongst  the  agricultur- 
ists themselves,  arising  from  "fear"  and  "jealousy." 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are 
farmers  in  every  district  who  would,  with  much  plea- 
sure, afford  any  information  in  their  power  on  all 
points  connected  with  an  improved  state  of  cultivation: 
and  with  regard  to  the  acreage  of  land,  nature  of  crops, 
&c,  the  farmer  does  nothing,  nouhas  he  anything,  that 
his  neighbour  cannot  see  ;  therefore  Mr.  Porter's  ob- 
jections would,  as  far  as  the  greater  portion  of  these 
statistics  are  concerned,  fall  to  the  ground.  In  respect 
to  the  cattle  reared  and  fattened  on  each  estate,  there 
might  m  some  cases  be  found  a  difficulty  ;  but,  then, 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  order  from  Government 
that  each  occupier  should  fill  up  a  form  prepared,  and 
deliver  it  within  a  certain  period  to  the  assessor  or 
overseerof  each  parish,showingthenumberof  every  head 
of  cattle  kept  on  his  premises  ;  and  where  more  than 
one  occupation,  and  in  a  different  parish,  every  return 
should  be  separate.  I  believe  that  the  tenant-farmers 
of  England  would  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  have  a 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  complete  record  of  every- 
thing connected  with  agriculture.  We  have  before  us 
a  mass  of  information  in  the  shape  of  "  Burden 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  that  Agri- 
cultural  Statistics  should  comprehend,  with  much 
incidental  information  that  the  limits  of  a  weekly 
journal  will  not  permit  me  to  add. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  such  information  will,  I  dare 
say  admit  of  more  difference  of  opinion  than  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite 
certain,  that  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done  well, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  having  competent  men 
engaged  in  the  duty.  That  persons  qualified  may  be 
found,  I  have  no  doubt ;  still  it  requires  that  talent  that 
is  not  altogether  agricultural  nor  entirely  literary  ;  it 
must  embrace  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  whole  with  precision  and  per- 
spicuity, while  it  clearly  defines  all  that  should  be  made 
useful  to  the  practical  farmer.  It  ought  to  be  made  a 
standard  of  reference  to  future  generations.  As  to  the 
expense  of  such  an  undertaking  it  ought  never  to  come 
into  consideration  as  an  impediment ;  and  when  we  hear 
members  talking  of  entrusting  such  a  duty  to  country 
schoolmasters,  and  men  otherwise  engaged  in  rural  dis 
tacts;  to  save  expense,  one  feels  ashamed  at  such  a  pro- 
position coming  from  the  most  wealthy  and  most  pow- 
erful landed  aristocracy  in  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be 
expected  to  be  done  by  private  individuals;  the  task  is 
too  weighty  ;  and  as  you  have  justly  observed, «  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  work  with  unpaid  agents  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  their  failure."  Without  payment 
no  man  feels  responsible  ;  and  if  only  a  small  portion 
ot  the  revenue  squandered  away  annually  on  the  most 
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worthless  subjects,  were  applied  to  this,  we  should  ha7e 
ample  returns  for  the  outlay. 

I  must  terminate  this  letter  by  stating  that,  for 
carrying  out  the  above  plans  there  is  a  wide  field  open 
to  those  who  feel  an  interest  and  have  time  to  enter  on 
so  laborious  and  extensive  a  work.  I  have  carefully 
studied  this  matter  in  its  various  bearings,  and  am  fully 
convinced  the  most  valuable  historical  record  that  could 
be  presented  to  the  statesmen,  landowners,  and  tenantry 
of  England  would  be  an  authenticated  account  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  8 

a  i"ih^le  f'ready,  Etated  ™y  willingness  to  enter  the 
held  with  the  authority  of  Government  to  inspect  the 
documents  of  all  public  offices  where  they  can  be  made 
subservient  to  the  subject ;  and  with  such  an  authority 
I  would  venture  to  overcome  all  the  "groundless  fears 
and  jealousy"  which  Mr.  Porter  has  charged  upon  the 
British  farmer.  To  lay  down  more  minute  plans  would 
occupy  too  much  of  the  space  of  your  paper.  I  have 
long  thought  that  the  period  has  arrived  when  farmers 
must  no  longer  remain  in  statu  quo,  but  at  once  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  which  modern  science  and 
art  have  brought  to  their  aid.— Agrieola. 

ON  MEASURE  WORK. 
Before  concluding,  it  maybe  well  to  recapitulate  the 
contents  of  this  essay  in  a  tabular  form,  naming  the 
kinds  of  work  properly  payable  respectively  by  measure 
or  by  the  day,  and  the  general  cost  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  each. 


Occasional  Opebations 

1.  Earth-work  in  drainage,  from 

2.  Grubbing  up  old  fences,  from 

3.  Paring  and  burning  old  ground,  from 
Clay-burning,  100  yards  per  acre. . 

4.  Quarry-work—  road-stones,  from 
Building  stones,  from 
Flag-stones,  from 
Breaking  stones,  from  \ ' 

5  <fc  6  Building  and  Carpenter's  work- 


Piece  "Work. 


See  p.  379. 


Land,  but  what  can  this  avail  the  really  practical  farmer? 
JNothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  ponderous  volume  but 
that  agriculture  presents  one  of  the  most  confused  masses 
ot  incongruities  that  the  English  statesman  and  the 
.English  landlord  can  have  to  contend  against.  The 
chief  end  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  presenting  to 
the  people  of  England  a  history  of  its  resources,  is  that 
ot  correctness  and  completeness.  It  must  be  extensive 
and  at  the  same  time  minute,  dealing  in  facts  in  pre- 
ference to  estimations  ;  it  ought  to  point  out  neglected 
sources  of  wealth,  unequalized  burdens  on  an  equality 
of  property  ;  it  should  mark  all  improvements  and  all 
useless  expenditure  ;  in  short  it  should  contain  every- 
thing connected  with  the  capital,  rent,  labour,  and 
return  of  the  farmer,  with  rates,  taxes,  tithe,  &c.  ;  and 
anything  short  of  this  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  the  Statistics  of  British  Agriculture. 

The  following  forms  seem  to  embrace  most  of  the 
foregoing  subjects : — 

1  —Occupations  should  comprehend  name  of  occupier, 
with  the  extent  of  his  land,  name  of  parish,  hundred, 
and  county.  ' 

2.  Might  contain  the  various  kind  of  grain  or  green 
crops  grown,  and  what  extent  of  each. 

3.  All  kinds  of  cattle  reared  or  fattened  on  the  lands 
with  the  number  of  horses  for  labour  and  pleasure 
separately.  r 

4.  Men  and  boys  employed  in  labour,  and  rate  of 
wages,  price  of  food,  and  house  rent. 

5.  The  arrears,  what  kind,  where  and  how  produced, 
b.   ine  most  general  mode  of  tillage  adopted  by  the 

Best  farmers,  and  the  nearest  market  town  where  their 
produce  is  sold. 

ntlLriUmbe>r  °f  acres  of  wood>  Pasture,  arable,  and 
wt  £r7"dS'  a"d.  nature  of  the  s°".  extent  of  rail- 


Road-making,  4  yards  wide,  9  inches  deep 

Annual  Fakm  Operations. 
i    a  i.     •,    ,  'a)  Tillaffe  Operations. 
1.  Subsoil  ploughing-4  horses  and  men  . 
t.  Ploughing— a  horses  and  man    . . 
a.  Harrowing  (each  tine) 
4.  Scarifying— 2  horses  and  man    .'  .' 
o.  Rolling 


(b)  Management  of  Manure.     (Measure  be/ore  eaeli 
,    _.„.      .  Operation;) 

1.  t  Uling  into  carts  in  yard  .. 

2.  Hauling  to  heap 

3.  First  turning 

4.  Second  turning 

5.  Loading  into  carts 

6.  Carting  500  yds.  tofield,  and'divid'i'ng  into  heap 

7.  Spreading  m  the  field  30  cubic  yards  per  acre . 

,  _  (°)  Seed  Operations. 

1.  .broadcast  sowing 

2.  Drilling  corn-3  horses  and  attendance'        '. 

3.  Setting  Potatoes       .... 

4.  Hoeing  in  Wheat,  from      . . 

5.  Dibbling  ditto,  from  . .         . . 

6.  Dibbling  Beans 

7.  Planting  Potatoes  by  spade",  from 

(d)  Cultivation  of  Crops. 
1.  Harvest-hoeing  grain-crop— 9  ins.  drills 
-.  Hand-hoeing  green  crops  (singling)     . . 
o.  Second  hoeing  . .        . 

4.  Hand-hoeing  broadcast  Turnip's,'  4c*  "two  or 
three  times 


£    s, 

0    0 

0    2 

10 

0 


i  per  cubic  yard, 
per  perch, 
per  acre, 
per  acre. 
Per  yard. 


Day  Work. 


0  15    0 


10    0   per  perch. 


about 
about 


0    0 


Horse-hoeing  drill-crops     . .        '.'. 
Hoeing  (deep)  between  Potatoes  (by  hand) 
Paring  stubbles  (by  hand)  . .        . . 
Paring  and  burning  old  Sainfoin" ' 
Stifle  burning 


7 

4 

0    8 


0    0 


0    s 

0  10 
0  8 
0  12 


0}  per  cubic  yard. 
1 

04    ..   ,; 


0   per  acre. 
0 


s.  d. 


to 


0 
i 
6 
about 


£  s. 
0  19 
0  15 
0  0 
0 
0 


d. 

3  per  acre. 


1    0 


to    0    0    OS  per  cubic  yard 


about 
,,    to 


0  per  acre. 


2    0 


,    ,r      .       „  ie1 -Barwst  Operations. 

1.  Mowing  Clover,  from 

2.  Mowing  meadow  Grass  from      '. 

3.  Mowing  and  haymaking    . . 

4.  Mowing  Barley  and  Oats,  from  . 

5.  Reaping  Barley  and  tying,  from 

6.  Reaping  Wheat  and  tying,  from 

7.  Mowing  or  bagging  Wheat,  from 
S.  Pitching  the  crop  to  the  cart,  and  building 

., "!??on'  and  Pitching  from  cart  to  rick 
Stubble  mowing,  from         . .        . , 
Stubble  raking,  from 
Harvesting  Beans,  from 
Mowing  Peas,  from 


0  10    0  per  acre. 


0  5 
0  15 
0  11 


Waay'  ?? d  a!nount  of  acres  occupied  thereby 

8.  Machinery    employed,      with 
articles  used  in  husbandry. 

9.  Average  rent  of  land 
other  outgoings  thereon. 


prices    of    various 

rates,  taxes,  tithes,  and 

bu.ld'ings0.5ditr0n  °f  the"laboure»'  Sellings  and   farm 

seaVbrrnailleyXPnrttOLOnd0nOTe,S-h-by<=ana'> 
12.  Mode  of  obtaining  the  required  information. 


Harvesting  roots,  pulling,  cutting'  "off  tons,  and 
loading  m  carts  :— 
Turnips  and  Swedes,  from    . . 
Mangald  Wurzel,  from  . .        [ . 

Carrots,  from     . .        , .        . . 
Potatoes  dug  and  pitted  in  field,  from  '. '. 

(f)  Preparing  Grain  for  Market. 

Threshing  and  cleaning  Wheat  (by  hand),  from 

»  »         Barley  „        from 

"  »         Oats  „        from 

»  ,,         Beans  ..        from 

Threshing  Peas,  from         ..        ..    " 
Machine-threshing  (by  steam)  Wheat,  from 
"  »  »         Barley,  from 

»  »  ,,         Oats,  from 

(g)  Management  of  Stock. 
Blacksmith's  bill  per  pair  of  horses  (excentins 

new  metal)  ^'^ 

Saddler's  bill  per  pair  of  horses   ..        \\ 
Expense  of  feeding,  clearing,  and  attending  to 

cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.    For  details,   see 

former  articles. 


1    3 

0    6 
0    8    0 


0    6 

0  9 

1  0 
0  14 


0  3 
0  3 
0  10 
0  3 
0  9 
0  14 
0  10 

0  10 
0  2 
0  0 
0  9 
0    2 


2J    to 
0       „ 


0    3    0      to 


0    5 
0    3 

0    2 

0  per  acre 

o  ;; 

0  10 

0        „ 

0    1 

6        „ 

2 
1* 

2| 
if 
If 
If 


6   per  bushel. 

3* 

3i       „ 

2i        „ 


I  have  thus  finished  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  on 
the  cost  of  the  various  farm  operations,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  paying  for  them.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
my  former  observations  on  the  policy  of  the  practice, 
iW  ™ay  Just  lnsert  here  a  table  which  I  compiled  in 
1844  when  gathering  information  on  this  very  subject 
and  which  shows  the  general  adoption  of  paying  for 
work  by  measure.     I  have  stated  in  the  first  column  of 


this  table  the  names  of  the  districts  to  which  the  figures 
on  the  same  line  with  each  relate  ;  but  as  I  have  not 
obtained  permission  to  do  so  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
authority  on  which  each  set  of  statements  is  based. 
Nevertheless,  I  may  say  that  the  information  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  kind  enough  to  answer  my  inquiries  is 
entirely  trustworthy,  and  that,  though  wages  have  con. 
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siderably  risen  since  then,  the  following  table  is  un- 
doubtedly what  it  professes  to  be— a  statement  of  the 


prices  paid  for  measure  work  during  1813-1  in  various 
districts  of  England.  


Per  Acre, 


r* ■ 
Dibbling. 


Richmond,  York 
Horncasile,  Li'1- 
Loos  Sutton,  do. 
Daresbury.Ches. 
Shrewsbury,  5a» 

lop 3 

Leominster,  He- 
reford        8 

Blakemore.  do. 
Chepstow,  Hon.  | 
Winchcor.ib, 

Gloucestershire 

Debenham,  Suf. 

Haleswortu,  do. 

5,  do 

\Yitham.    Essex 

Isle  of  Thanct. 
Kent  

Lewes,  Sussex  . 

"Wventham,  Suf. 
Collnmpton,  Dev 

Truro,  Cornwall 


5.  d. 

0 


HOBIKO. 


d.  s.  d. 

3  »toi  0 

G— 5  0 

■2  0—3  0 


0—4  6 


4  0—3  0 

4  0 

3  0 

3  6 
1  0 

4  0 
46 


4  0 

3*0 

i'o 


Turnips. 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

7  Oto  S  0 

G  0 

7  0—90 


10  0—11  0 

10  0 

4  0—80 
80 


§10  0 

4  0 

10  0 

7  0 

6  0 

7  0—10  0 


Mowing. 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6to3  0 
•>  0—3  0 
3  6 
39 

3  4 

•9  7 


■2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

1  S 

2  3 

4  0 

«2  6 

2  0 

1  9—2  9 

2  6 


s.d.    s.  d. 


3  0  —  4 
4 


2  6- 


10 


Harvesting. 


d.  s.d. 
•2  0to3  0 
2  0—3  0 


6-0 


10  0 

7  0 
-10  0 

8  0 
10  0 

-SO 


2  6 
H  6 
2  e 

1  G 


7  0 

7  G 

8  0—10  0 


10  0—12  0 
12  0—15  0 


«6  0 
9  0—10  0 


2  6 

3  0 
2  6 


d.  i 
Oto 
0  — 


2  10 
2    3 


2  6 

3  6 
«2  0 

2  6 


s.d. 
5  0 
10  0tol2  0 


25  0 


Thrash- 
ing. 


d. 

5toG 

6 

5 

5 

G 

7 


8  4 

9  0 
9*0 

13*0 


uses  marked  thus  «  beer  or  cideris  given  in  addition 
to  the "uouev  named.  I  Per  bushel.  To  pay  seed  operations 
hy  the  quantity  sown  is  very  bad  policy. 


The  master's  eye 


must  be  as  constantlv  upon  the  party  as  though  they  were  work- 
in"  at  day's  wages,  lest  the  seed  be  wasted  or  stolen.  §  ior 
twice  hoeing.     II  Per  bushel  dug. ^___ 


i  in"  drinks  are  not,  in  the  long  run,  of  that  value  in 
maintaining  strength  that  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 

While,  however,  we  approve  of  paying  for  piece-work 
solely  in  money,  that  opinion  by  no  means  extends  to 
the  payment  of  one's  constant  day  labourers.  Amongst 
a  steadv,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  an  educated  class 


I  shall  conclude  with  but  one  additional  observation. 
Of  course  measure  work  is  paid  for  in  money,  and  it  is 
greatly  better  for  all  parties  that  it  should  be  paid  for 
in  money  alone.  Giving  beer  or  cider  in  addition  to 
money  generally  diminishes  the  sum  given  more  than     _ 

is  ius'tified  by  the  value  of  the  drink,  and  these  liquors     of  labourers,  possibly  money  wages  may  be  the  best 
-Jl  __-  .*.*,  .- .i :„..  »i,„TO„*^  wMM,  =nm»  s,.*  ,  mirier  all  circumstances  ;  yet,  taking  labourers  as  we 


are  not  of  that  strengthening  character  which  some  are 

inclined  to  believe.     I  may  state  as  an  illustration  of 

this,  that  I  had  for  some  years  on  this  farm  a  man  who 

had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  and 

yet  one  day  he  formed  a  resolution  (and  has  kept  it 

now  for  three  years  with  much  benefit  to  himself)  never     . 

more  to  partake  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  his  value  to    very  excellent  and  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  by 

me  as  a  labourer  (for  he  was  a  hard-working  man)  so  I  Mr.  Grev. 


under  all  circumstances  ;  y    . 

find  them,  they  are  perhaps  better  off,  both  in  a  physical 
and  moral  point  of  view,  where  that  system  of  payment 
partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  cash  prevails,  which  pre- 
vails'in  Northumberland  and  some  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
«<«•      But  I  must  not  enlarge— the  reader  will  find  a 


far  from  being  injured  was  much  increased.     Stimulat- 


Mj\  Grey,   of  Dilston, 
Society's  Journal M.  S. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Profits  and  Costs  of  Farming.— In  1S36,  I  came  j 
into  a  small  property  of  30  acres,  held  under  a  lease  of  j 
99  years,  at  os.  per  acre,  of  which  term  81  years  then  | 
remained  unexpired ;  the  land  was  then  worth  15s.  per  | 
acre.  In  the  same  year,  I  purchased  30  acres  adjoin- 
Lu"  them,  worth  23/.  per  annum,  for  S00Z.     On  this  part  | 

/the   freehold)  I  laid  out  400?.  in  new  buildings,  and  on  I  above  35   bushels  of  Oats  per  annum,  per 
the  two  parts  (the  freehold  and  leasehold)  about  100/.  ;  Beans -only  chaff  of   straw   andjiay— with 
in  fencing  and  draining.     I  have  been  offered  now  for 
the  whole,  60  acres,  25s.  per  acre.     The  total  expendi-  ,  . 

ture  for  the  10  years  ending  last  May,  is  3,174*  This  quantity  of  corn  being  so  much  under  what  I 
iucludes  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  |  usually  recommended.  [June  about  every  /our  y, 
ditto,  on  stock  and  imple- 


freehold,  at  3i  per  cent 

ments,  at  S  per  cent.  ;  ditto,  on  permanent  improve- 
ments, at  6  per  cent. ;  ditto,  on  first  year's  expenses,  at 
5  per   cent.,  labour,   manures,   rent   paid,  rates,  &c. 
The  total  receipts  amount  to  1,600/.  with  about  800/. 
worth  of  stock  and  crops  in  hand.     How  am  I  to  cal- 
culate whether  on  the  whole,  i.  e.  supposing  I  was  to 
oive  up  farming,  and  sell  all  off,  whether  I  am  out  or 
in    pocket,   taking    into    consideration    the    improved 
state  of  the  laud  ;  as  by  Inwood's  tables  I  arrive  at 
very  different  results.     Of  course,  I  allude  particularly 
to  the  leasehold  portion,  as  the  freehold  is   certainly 
worth  what  ic  has  cost  me,  viz.,  purchase,  800/.;  build- 
ings, 400/.=1200/.     [Take  your  total  receipts  on  the 
oue  hand,  including  legal  interest  on  the  several  items 
since  their  respective  dates,  including,  also,  the  present 
value  of  your  stock  and  cultivation  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
take  your  total  expenditure,  charging  legal  interest  as 
before,  and  also   charging  a  reasonable  sum  for  your 
slrill   and  labour   as  farmer  ;   the  difference  between 
these  is  the  sum  which  up  till  now  you  have  invested. 
Consider  whether  or  not  the  increase  of  value  in  the 
estate  since  you  have  had  it  has  been   cheaply   pur- 
chased by  this  outlay.]     Of  the  60  acres,  17  are  in 
Grass,  because  they  are  in  front  of  the  house  ;  the  re- 
maining 43  are  arable  ;  the  situation  is  high,  and  ex- 
posed to  southwest  gales  from  the  sea  ;  soil  poor  and 
gravelly;  will  not  suit  breeding ;  dry ;  good  Oat,  Barley, 
and  Turnip  soil ;  rather  difficult  of  approach  from  the 
steepness  of  the  hill ;  near  a  good  market  town.     Pro- 
duce :  Swedes,  usually  18  to  22  tons  per  acre;  Oats, 
40  to  45  imperial  bushels  ;  Barley,  32  bushels  ;  Wheat, 
20  to  24  bushels,  but  poor  in  quality,  and,  with  the 
cattle,  liable  to  suffer  severely  from  the  smoke  from 
works  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  prevents  breeding. 
How  many  men  should  I  constantly  employ,  how  many 
horses,  and  what  stock  to  keep  ?     I  have  usually  10  to 
12  acres  of  green  crops,  13  to  15  of  corn,  the  remainder 
in  Clover  of  first  and  second  year.     At  present  I  have 
4  horses,  2  cows,  4  three-year-olds,  45  ewes  and  lambs, 
2  breeding  sows,  with  large  litters.     I  usually  fatten 
from  4  to  6  head  of  cattle  every  winter,  of  from  10  to 
12  score  per  quarter,  and  about  50  sheep.     My  manual 
power  consists  of  three  men  and  a  boy  regularly,  and 
another  man  when  he  can  be  spared  from  the  garden  ; 
wages  12s.  per  week,  head  man  15s.  in  the  house.     The 
rotation :   Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat,  Mangold 


Wurzel,  Potatoes,  Oats  :  but  the  Wheat  crop  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  give  up,  from  having  suffered  every 
year  from  the  smoke  or  gales  of  wind.  I  use  one  of  Bar- 
rett andExall's  handthrashingmachines,  which  does  good 
work,  but  requires  four  men  (and  strong  men)  and  a  boy, 
and  is  too  hard  work.  Would  you  recommend  a  horse 
power  on  a  farm  of  this  size  ?  [Your  farm  is  hardly 
lar<*e  enough  to  pay  for  it.]     My  horses  do  not  consume 

head — no 
Lucerne 
and  Vetches— do  hard  work,  and  are,  from  good  groom- 
ing, in  beautiful   condition,  to  which  I  attribute  the 

see 
lly  recommended.  1  lime  about  every  tour  years, 
60  bushels  per  acre.— T.  M.  T.  [The  arable  land  will 
cost  you,  probably,  35s.  an  acre  in  manual  labour,  and 
your  Grass  land  about  ISs.  Your  stock  seems  a  pretty 
fair  quantity,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  quality  of  your 
land  by  its  stated  rental.] 

On  Planting  Waste  Land  in  Ireland.— I  have  had 
it   in  contemplation  for   some  years  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing observations  to  the  editor  of  some  widely  circu- 
lating" journal,  for  insertion  in  his   Paper,  should   he 
consider  them  worthy  of  publication,  upon  the  subject 
of  improving  waste  lands  in  Ireland  by  planting  ;  and 
I  have  selected  yours,  as  it  is  one  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  gardening  and  agriculture,  and,    on  that  ac- 
count, best  fitted  for  directing  public  attention  to  this 
subject.     The  time  is  now  arrived,  I  conceive,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  visitation  of  Providence  from  which 
we  are  now  suffering,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland  to  endeavour  to  provide  extraordinary 
employment  for  the  poor  on  their  estates  ;  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  that  by 
adopting  the  plan  which  I  propose,  gentlemen  who  have 
land  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  which  is  unfit  for  til- 
lage, may  assist  in  giving  the  desired  employment   to 
the  labourer,  and,  besides,  secure  to  themselves  a  very 
large  return  for  the  trifling  outlay.     There  are  at  pre- 
sent in  Ireland  many  thousand  acres  of  land  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  which  do  not  yield 
from  Is.  to  10s.  an  acre,  but  which  would  grow  timber 
extremely  well— such  as  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  rocky 
lands,  cut-out  turf  bogs,  moors,  &c.     These  I  would 
propose   to    plant   with    trees    suitable    to    their    dif- 
ferent soils,   such  as   Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce  Fir, 
Oak,  Beech,  Alders,  Poplars,  &c.     Now,  it  would  take 
4470  of  those  trees,  set  4  feet  apart,  to  plant  an  Irish 
acre  ;  but  allowing  that  4000  of  them  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  are  sold  at  3d.  each  ;  at  the  end  of  20  years  they 
would  pay  11.  10s.  per  acre  per  year  ;  if  sold  at  6d. 
each,  they  would  pay  5/.  an  acre  for  the  same  term  ; 
and  if  sold  at  Is.  apiece,  they  would  pay  200/.,  or  10/. 
per  acre  per  year  for  the  same  period.     This  is,  how- 
ever, a  low  valuation  ;  as  I  have  myself  seen  trees  of 


the  railways  in  contemplation  will  require  immense 
quantities  of  native  timber,  in  the  shape  of  sleepers,  and 
in  some  cases  of  rails.  Besides  the  advantages  I  have 
mentioned  above,  as  resulting  from  a  system  of  plant- 
ing, it  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  be  of  considerable  service  in  the  way  of 
shelter  for  cattle.— H..  an  Irish  Subscriber. 

Soda-ash  and  the  Wireworm.— In  your  Paper  of  the 
29th  ult,  I  read  at  p.  588  an  article  signed  "  W.  Prestoe, 
Shirley,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  wireworm  "be- 
comes a  winged  fly,  or  rather  a  beetle  very  like  a  large 
fly  ;  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  White  Mustard 
or  soda-ash  is  disagreeable  or  in  any  way  serviceable  to 
keep  off  the  wireworm."  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
because  I  have  put  wireworms  into  sodaash  for  hours, 
and  it  has  not  injured  them,  while  some  land  usually 
much  infested  with  the  worm  having  been  dressed  with 
soda-ash  was  nearly  clear  of  the  wireworm  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  obviously  of  much  im- 
portance (as  soda-ash  costs  15s.  the  cwt.)  to  know  at 
what  time  of  the  year  the  wireworm  is  in  the  beetle 
state,  so  that  the  application  may  be  then  made. — < 
F.  E.,  Northjleet.  ["  The  beetles  are  found  in  the 
fields  from  April  to  June.  The  larva?  hatched  from 
their  eggs  are  several  years  in  undergoing  their  trans- 
formations. As  soon  as  they  have  done  feeding,  having 
cast  off  their  skins  as  they  increased  in  size,  they  form 
an  oval  cell  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  where 
they  change  about  July  or  August  to  pupse  ;  and,  after 
a  few  weeks  or  months  of  this  state,  the  beetles  issue 
forth  rejoicing  in  the  spring."     See  p.  344, 1845.] 

Supplying  Food  for  Workhouses.— Either  a  slip  of 
my  pen,  or  of  your  printer's  types,  has  introduced  a 
mistake  (at  p.  612  c,  11  lines  from  bottom)  which  should 
be  corrected.  For  "securing  the  object  which  they 
do"  we  ought  to  read  "securing  the  object  which  they 
should  do."  Perhaps  I  may  add  an  observation  to  what 
is  there  remarked.  It  is  the  custom  when  guardians 
are  contracting  for  the  supply  of  the  workhouse,  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender.  I  have  known  A  send  m  a 
tender  for  beef,  at  5s.  per  cwt.  below  B.  No  positive- 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  article  furnished,  which 
mi»ht  justify  the  guardians  in  rejecting  A's  tender;  and 
yet  every  member  of  the  board  has  declared  that  he 
would  rather  have  taken  B's  meat  at  the  higher  price 
than  A's  at  the  lower.  It  would  he  exceeding  the 
limits  admitted  in  the  Chronicle,  to  enlarge  upon  work- 
house regulations  ;  but  as  the  question  of  diet  has  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
you  have  printed,  I  may  state  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  may  possess  the  opportunity  of  bringing  such 
question  before  the  proper  quarters,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  of  considerable  experience, 
that  it  would  very  little,  if  at  all,  increase  the  rates, 
were  the  inmates  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  liked. 
At  present  some  have  too  much  ;  and,  then,  whatever 
they  leave  of  Potatoes,  &c,  is  thrown  to  the  pigs,  some- 
times in  pailfuls,  whilst  those  who  complam  they  have 
too  little,  are  tied  down  to  the  very  same  amount  as  in- 
dividuals who  have  only  half  then:  appetites. — J.  S. 
Henslow,  September  15. 

Effect  of  Autumn  Planting  on  Potato  Disease— I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  autumnal  planting,  as 
a  palliative,  if  not  a  complete  preventive,  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Potato  disease,  having  planted  3  acres 
in  November  last,  the  crop  from  which  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  which  I  am  now  raising,  perfectly  free  from 
disease.  That  autumnal  planting  has  something  to  do 
with  the  exemption  from  disease  in  the  plant,  seems 
tolerably  evident  from  the  fact  of  a  Potato  garden,  not 
a  furlong  off,  and  exactly  on  the  same  level,  but  which 
was  planted  in  the  spring,  being  badly  affected  :  the 
sets  in  both  cases  being  taken  from  the  same  store 
Potatoes.  The  crop  which  I  am  now  raising  was 
planted  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  system,  with  many 
different  sorts  of  Potatoes.  The  manure  (raw  farm- 
yard dung)  being  laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the  sets 
placed  upon  the  manure,  precaution  being  taken  to  use 
<rood  middling-sized  Potatoes  for  sets,  without  cutimg 
them.  They  were  then  covered  over  with  earth  about 
7  inches  deep,  about  2  inches  of  which  were  drawn  off 
them  early  in  the  spring.  I  strongly  recommend  ex- 
cluding Potatoes  from  the  air  as  soon  after  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  as  possible,  as  I  find  that 
however  sound  they  may  be  when  first  dug  up,  by  long 
exposure  they  become  diseased  ;  and  that  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  atmospheric  influence  I  have  little  doubt, 
because  the  Potatoes  which  are  stored  m  ridges,  after 
bein<*  kept  open  for  some  days,  for  the  purpose  oi 
effectually  drying  them,  become  diseased  on  the  outside 
of  the  ridges,  while  all  beneath  them  continue  sound.— 
Frederick  Phillips,  Downham  Hall,  Sept.  \o. 

Russian  or  Winter  Bean.— Having  sown  two  acres 
of  Beans  in  the  second  week  of  Aprd,  one  ot  licK 
Beans,  the  other  of  the  Winter  Beans,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  different  habit  of  these  vari- 
eties in  the  present  season,  under  cu-cumstances  that 
are  not  likely  to  occur  often,  either  as  to  the  time  of 
sowing,  or  character  of  the  weather  in  May  and  June. 
The  time  of  Bean  sowing  had  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  cleaning  the  ground,  and  the  risk  of  loss  was 
met  by  planting  rows  of  Drumhead  Cabbages  between 
the  Beans,  which  were  3-1-  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
consequently  21  inches  from  Cabbages  to  Beans.  Both 
varieties  of  Beans  were  forced  into  premature  blossoms. 


but  25  or  30  years'  growth,  so  d  for  from  2s.   brf .to  ^^             ^  tQ  ^  Ju[y  ram  .  at 

f  «*«^to™™  harvest  the  estimated  produce  was  above  2  quarters  of 

ar  of  this  sort,  but  m  J^P*™  Ticks  and  under  2    J^ers  of  Winter  Beans  per  acre, 

of  the  country  with  which  I  am  acquamted  the  farmers  ^                        q                         duringAeir  growth. 


find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  pur-    ormucnj iger  man  ^P^^^^to  a 
noses  of  then-  farms.    Besides,  it  is  almost  certain  that  1  Alter  me  rams,  me  stems  oi 


poses  of  their  farms.    Besides,  it  is 
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second  growth  and  formed  shoots  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  length,  which  were  topped  off.  On  the  contrary  the 
stems  of  the  Winter  TSeans  withered  and  lost  their 
leaves,  but  the  pods  remained  green,  while  a  second 
growth  of  stems  came  up  from  the  roots,  and  some  of 
them  formed  blossoms.  This  habit  of  the  Winter  Bean 
of  forming  new  shoots  from  the  roots  is  that  which  pro- 
bably renders  it  valuable  and  capable  of  recovery  after 
injury  from  frost,  &c,  in  winter ;  and  since,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  has  been  exhibited  under  unusual  conditions, 
perhaps  an  account  of  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  the  Agricultural  Gazette. — John  S.  Euys. 

Sboctfttes. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 
GRAND  SHOW  AT  INVERNESS. 
[We  resume  the  report  of  this  meeting,  left  off  at 
page  621] 

On  the  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  deli- 
vered a  lecture  on  "  Thoeough  Dbaining."  —  Mr.  Smith 
commenced  by  saying,  that  the  subject  of  lecture  to-ni»ht 
wai  the  important  one  of  thorough  draining,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  it,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  give  a 
practical  explanation  of  his  views  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
Xhe  advantages  arising  from  draining  the  soil  were  many.  On 
well  draned  land  there  were  many  more  dars  in  the  vear  on 
which  the  fanner  can  plough  and  burrow  than  on  other  land. 
« hen  he  cid  plough  and  harrow  the  operations  were  much 
more  easy  and  efficacious,  and  thorough  harrowing  and  plough- 
ing otgood  land  was  of  more  advantage  than  an  equal  amount 
of  labour  expended  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
Manure  likewise  had  much  more  effect  when  the  land  was  well 
drained  than  if  it  were  put  into  a  wet  soil.  With  a  dry  soil 
they  had  more  warmth,  and  when  the  sun  shone  it  encouraged 
the  plants  to  groiv,  whereas  sunshine  was  rather  hurtful  for  a 
tune  to  wet  land.  They  knew  well  it  was  the  practice  in  hot 
countries  to  put  a  wet  cloth  round  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  it  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and  the 
same  effect  took  place  on  land,  although  not  so  perceptible 
It  was  a  very  strange  thing  that  agriculturists  had  so  lon» 
known  the  advantages  of  thorough  draining,  and  that  it  was  not 
more  appreciated.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  in  this  country 
for  60  years,  m  attempts  to  dry  the  soil,  but  these  attempts  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  removal  of  water  which  ari«e5  in 
springs  below  the  soil.  That  was  accomplished  bv  the  cutting 
of  deep  drains  around  the  margin  of  the  fields,  which  had  the 
effect  of  removing  at  least  part  of  the  water  from  extremely 
7£™X mars^'P!a7»- bnthad  very  little  effect  in  rendering 
the  surface  sufficiently  dry  for  the  purposes  of  complete  culti- 
If™  ;  1  ,TaS  ao\mta  a  ^er  Period  that  attention  was 
Sin  1  i"6  Wa'er  ^b!?h  fe"  0n  the  sarface-  ^hen  rain  fell 
^Ll, d/01?005"1  of  stiff  clay,  it  must  either  run  off  or  be 
evaporated.  Mr.  Smith  then,  by  the  use  of  dia-rams  ex- 
pbamed  the  modem  which  the  ram  fell  upon  tbe  ground,' and 

be 7a£  „  Jhr°?%hihfe  6oU'  ■  He  aUuded  £°  tne  Police,  whk-h 
?,nn ft, ^existed  from  tune  immemorial,  of  throwing  the 
Si'1MKn5r  an?  furrows,  and  showed  that,  bv  the  soil 
being  washed  from  the  tops  of  the  ridges  into  the  farrows,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  field  produced  comparatively  little  crop- 
Srrirf  J^Clel  "t  r,bich  the  land  was  composed  being 
«££™  ?vi°t0  the  furrows,  and  then  into  some  adjoining 
TiTc'f  J'T" the?  Saw  a  lar?e  river  ranninS  °rown  aft" 
V*7l?L  '  eI  mi?ht  be  sure  tnat  the  best  Part  of  the  soil 
was  being  earned  away,  never  to  be  recovered,  until    in  the 

seTandl^6,  ?Wl  be  throw"  »P  ^m  the'bottom  of  he 
Sv„t  m  f  iandEucbas  tbeir  parses;  but  it  was  lost  irre- 
coverably to  the  present  generation.    It  was  of  great  import 

allow  u  Z''  to  laJ,h°ld  °f  that  Part  at  the  "oil,  and  not  to 
r? 7r, 'J?f  i !™i  ,  aWay"  In  thorough  drained  land,  no 
drop  of  water  should  run  on  the  surface  in  any  direction,  but 
should  penetrate  into  the  ground  where  it  fell.  Bv  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  representing  a  section  of  the  ground,  with  stone  and 
Sf-  dl",lmS  ™  "'  tbf  lectarer  then  explained  the  manner  in 
which  the  rum  percolated  through  the  active  soil,  then  into  the 
parts  of  the  soil  not  m  use.  but  which  had  been  stirred  bv  the 
subsoil  plougn,  and  then  along  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  which 
had  never  been  mechanically  moved,  into  the  drains.  He  next 
explained,  by  the  same  means,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  soil  in  tnorough  drained  land,  in  producing  cracks 
or  fissures  so  that  water  easily  found  its  wav  into  the  channels 
prepared  for  carrying  it  off  the  ground.  Wherever  the  land 
was  drained  it  was  necessary  that  the  high  ridges  should  be 
done  away  with  and  the  land  laid  down  perfectly  level.  Some 
people  had  an  idea  that  water,  when  it  fell,  immediatelv began 
to  find  its  way  to  the  drains  through  the  earth  in  the  straight 
direction  •  but  there  was  nothing  which  drew  it  in  any  way 
hut  gravitation  ;  and  its  natural  action,  therefore,  was  to  del 
scend  as  straight  as  it  could  go.  When  rain  fell  with  great  force, 
it  it  were  allowed  to  run  along  the  surface,  as  it  did  on  un- 
trained land,  it  carried  away  the  whole  of  the  fine  soil  •  but 
m  consequence  of  this  system  of  draining  the  whole  of  that 
valuable  matter  was  left  by  the  water  in  the  soil  itself.  The 
water  began  to  clear  near  the  surface,  and  before  it  reached 
the  point  where  it  found  its  way  into  the  drain,  it  was  perfectly 
pure.  So  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  effectiveness  of 
draining  than  to  see  the  water  coming  from  the  drains  perfectly 
clear,  which  was  generally  the  case.  As  regards  the  depth  of 
drains,  there  was  a  just  medium,  in  order  to  give  them  most 
effectually  the  power  of  drawing  the  moisture  from  the  superin- 
cumbent sod  and  rendering  it  completely  dry,  and  of  allowing 
wL.m-°Sp  f"  t° ^Perate  freely  in  producing  that  effect! 
Were  this  not  attended  to,  and  the  drains  made  too  deep,  the 
water  would  remain  longer  in  the  soil  than  would  be  either  ne- 
cessary or  useful  He  then  explained  the  utility  of  having  fre- 
XULf  '  \Dd  showe<1  that  a  given  quantity  of  rain  would 

if  til  m°re  than/ouble  the  time  to  find  its  way  to  the  drains 
w»  ,„yWlr.e  J'aced,at  double  the  distance  from  each  other. 
S-»in«S  -iir?.m/11  the  experience  which  he  had  had,  that 
S£TL.h0^d  bf  fl?m  about  18  t0  2Tj  feet  apart,  according  to 
S,r 2 a  .  Sod,  ,vb'cb  required  to  be  drained.  He  then 
showed  at  some  length  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  laying 
out  drains  in  parallel  lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 'the 
l«i:„'  V  be  direction  in  which  the  ridges  were  formed,  to 
thov-twnm  °iQt  "f°™  'i16  ridges  or  diagonally.  He  likewise 
r7™™  %  ^antage  of  making  them  at  equal  distances,  and 
recommended  that  every  farmer  have  a  map  of  his  drained 

dhokw  „7  J,  CaS,ei  m  tbe  eTent  of  an?  of  his  drains  being 
cuokea  up  he  would  at  once  see  where  the  drains  had  beeS 
htL.,  t  ,  "ot  ?PProve,  where  ridges  were  retained,  of  drains 

of  thlZT  m  tbe  furrows,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  tops 
drain,  £ieS  1™  a  much  bettcr  situation.  When  cutting 
SeSf^rf^^  importance  to  make  them  as  narrow  as  possi- 
ttedra7ns  vViIe,Tater>  aS  m0re  "ones  were  necessary  to  fill 
rive  wav  '  It  «L fV  T?  made  wider,  and  were  more  apt  to 
which  a  man  „,  nn  Dd  tb,at  from  12  t0  U  inches  at  the  top,  in 
Sdth-  and  from  "I,  T^u Work'  was  tbe  most  convenient 

resp'  c'theln  fcSEStfK*  It  SflK  T  «*<«**>«*« 

goiu^y  s&£  y&W£&™jsj> 

stones  in  the  formation  of  drains,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
a  stone  draui,  if  properly  executed,  was    an    impSable 
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drain.     Tiles  were  more  liable  to    accident    and   micht   hp  i  nn»  +!,<„. i,...*       -j ,  — z 

insufficiently  burned,  and  they  would  not  v?ery  wefl  dis  nurnS^nf  f  ™'f°™l*  Sot  manures  from  a  distance  for  the 
tinguish  by  the  eye  when  this  was  the  case  and7bad  h  e  a  "  Sd  SP  f8  'V  adf ional  quantity  above  what  they 
stroyed  the  whole  drain  But  there  were  ^tm0^i^J^\^?l^^^,n'k'Xi^^Bg  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
■•-id.  and  it  then  >,»p0n,0  -,  — ..„..  .»    .£  .?.       ,e  01    ctmty.    He  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule, 


~-«  -"we  ,,ne  oiluuliuus  in  wnien 

stones  were  not  to  be  had,  and  it  then  became  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  use  the  tile.  He  then  discussed  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  tube  of  the  tile  to  be  used,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  bore  should  never  be  less  than  H  to  2  inches 
Xhe  tile  and  sole  were  very  good,  but  it  was  more  expensive 
than  the  single  tube.  With  regard  to  the  stones,  they  should 
be  broken  to  about  the  size  of  an  egg  ;  and  upon  many  lands 
they  would  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stones  to  do  the  whole 
of  their  drainage^  They  would  be  required,  however,  to  be 
treed  of  earth.  When  he  first  recommended  broken  stones  for 
the  bottoms  of  drains,  he  considered  that  12  inches  of  them 
would  be  necessary;  but  on  farther  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  experience  which  he  had  had,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  a  great  deal  fewer  stones  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose, if  properly  executed.  He  found  that  from  6  to  8  inches  of 
stones,  well  broken,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the  drain 
open.  But  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  drains  was  to  secure  them  well  above,  so  that  the 
water  might  get  into  them  free  of  sludge.  Many  people  com- 
plained ot  this,  and  straw  and  other  similar  substances  were 
put  in,  which,  being  perishable  substances,  quickly  decayed 
and  assisted  to  destroy  the  drain.  Turf,  in  his  opinion,  was 
infinitely  preferable,  which  should  be  covered  with  4  or  5  inches 
of  the  stiffest  clay  they  could  get.  He  wanted  no  water  to  get 
directly  into  the  drain.  He  next  referred  to  the  propriety  of 
ploughing  down  the  ridges,  after  the  soil  was  properly  drained, 
but  recommended  that  this  should  not  be  done  too  rapidly  by 
which  the  higher  parts  would  be  rendered  sterile.  He  next 
referred  to  the  construction  of  main  drains,  and  illustrated  his 
observations  by  reference  to  a  diagram.  He  then  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  turf  draining  in  peat  land,  of  which  he  had  had 
some  experience  lately,  and  exhibited  the  various  implements 
used  tor  that  purpose.  The  operation  consisted  of  cutting  out 
at  once,  by  a  particular  process,  from  25  to  30  inches  of  the 
turf,  and  laying  it  to  one  side  of  the  drain.  A  portion  of  the 
peat  was  then  cut  by  a  narrower  spade,  and  laid  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  drain.  After  this  another  cutting  still 
narrower,  was  thrown  out,  and  then  the  peat  and  the  turf— 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  portion— were  put  back  precisely 
where  they  were  taken  out.  Some  people  thought  the  surface 
turf  the  best  to  be  put  in  first;  but  the  peat  being  indestruct- 
ible, and  not  bable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  or  the 
water,  was  much  superior  for  that  purpose.  Another  great 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  improving  the  land  was,  that  peat 
land  could  be  completely  drained  for  11.  an  acre,  which  was 
cheaper  than  he  had  ever  known  land  drained  before  \  vote 
of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

PUBLIC  BREAKFAST. 
Thursday,  Sept.  3d.— A  public  breakfast  took  place  in  the 
Northern  Meetmg  Room,  for  resuming  tbe  discussion  on  the 
practical  topics  referred  to  at  the  previous  meeting  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  Chairman,  Henby  Baillie,  Esq.,  M  P  said 
they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Professor  John- 
ston on  the  "Composition  and  Use  of  Artificial  Mavobes  ' 
Professor  Johnston  said  that  what  he  had  to  do  was  to  ex- 
plain tbe  nature  of  what  were  called  artificial  manures  and  to 
recommend  their  use.  In  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  these  manures 
he  might  state  to  them  that  they  might  be  arranged  into  two 
different  classes— such  as  consisted  of  mineral  matter  only,  and 
those  which  were  composed  of  organic  matter.  He  believed 
most  of  them  were  aware,  that  the  mineral  matter  contained  in 
the  soil  and  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  plants  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  substances.  There  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  different  things  of  a  mineral  nature  which  went  to  the 
composition  of  plants  These  were  the  mineral  substances 
contained  in  the  mineral  manures.  Some  of  the  manures  ap- 
plied to  the  land  consisted  wholly  of  this  mineral  matter 
Amongst  these,  gypsum  was  much  used,  which  was  entirely  a 
mineral  manure,  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  common  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  other  substances.  But  there  were  mixtures  of  those 
substances,  and  those  mixtures  were  now  used  very  extensively 
There  was  also  a  class  of  artificial  manures,  which  contained 
what  he  might  call  combustible  or  organic  matter,  which  could 
be  consumed  or  burned.  The  manure  used  in  fertilising  ground 
very  frequently  contained  a  portion  of  this  organic  matter 
which  was  of  great  value  in  the  growth  of  plants,  and  which  he 
would  by  and  by  explain.  Amongst  those  manures,  so  exten- 
sively used  of  late,  was  ox  bones,  which  were  composed  of  the 
following  substances : — 
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.Now,  30  per  cent,  of  this  matter  burned,  while  the  rest  was  not 
consumable.    Rape-dust  was  extensively  used  as  manure,  and 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  for  when  it  was 
burned  it  left  a  residuum  of  S  or  10  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 
Another  substance— guano— which  was  the  droppings  of  birds, 
when  burned  left  a  large  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  and 
was  a  very  useful  manure,  if  applied  in  proper  time,  in  proper 
quantities,  and  under  right  conditions.     These  substances  were 
more  or  less  natural  mauures  ;  but  now  they  had  received,  in 
consequence  of  the  researches  made— long    and  laboriously 
made— into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  soils,  and  minerals, 
a  knowledge  of  what  a  given  soil  required  to  grow  a  given 
crop.    They  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  make  artificial  mix- 
tures of  what  the  soil  required  to  grow  a  given  crop,  and  he 
considered  this  most  important  in  the  present  transition  state 
of  their  agriculture.     The  farmer  being,  by  this  means  to  a 
certain  extent,  enabled  to  turn  the  old  elements  which  'were 
formerly  the  opponents  of  his  prosperity,  into  the  most  benefi- 
cial instruments  for  bis  seivice.     The  principle  was  this  -—If 
they  took  a  given  plant  of  any  sort  and  burned  it,  there  re- 
mained behind  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  matter— sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
The  principle  upon  which  the  manufacture  of  the  substances 
to  be  added  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  fertility  pro- 
ceeded, was  to  compose  such  a  mixture  as  would  give  back  or 
add  to  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  the  constituents  of  the 
crop  which  it  was  intended  to  raise,  and  it  depended  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  tb  Jse  substances,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  existed  in  different  plants,  that  this  could 
be  effected.     These  returns  to  the  soil  of  mixed  manure,  should 
contain  the  several  substances  carried  off  by  the  crop.     The 
straw  carried  off  a  great  deal  more  of  the  mineral  matter  from 
the  soil  thaa  the  grain  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  substances 
that  grain  carried  off  were  the  same  as  were  carried  off  by  the 
straw     So  much  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  artificial  manures 
and  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  manufactured   and 
upon  which  their  virtue  depended.    Now,  the  next  point  was 
the  recommendation  to  use  them.    Many  excellent  old  farmers 
told  them  there  was  nothing  like  farm-yard  dun",  and  many 
youngfarmers,  and  those  who  had  learned  most,  would  say  the 
same  thing.    Now,  all  present  knew  that  if  they  had  plenty  of 
well-prepared  farm-yard  dung,  not  exhausted  of  the  liquid 
which,  in  too  many  cases  was  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  as  he 
had  seen  yesterday  on  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  growing  excellent  crops  from  that  alone 
But  if  they  were  to  look  to  the  best  husbandry  in  the  island 
and  to  ask  how  it  was  that  those  men  were  most  prosperous' 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  matter  would  give  them  the  same 
answer  as  he  would  give.    Those  men  farmed  the  highest  and 
added  the  mobt  manure  to  their  land.      Thev  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  returning  to  their  land  what  they  took  out  of  it 
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IhtLf ustadd  to  it  more  manure  than  they  could  make  upon 
ldv»na»TS-  The  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  although  most 
advanced  m  the  world,  was  nevertheless  capable  of  being  pro- 
moted to  a  degree  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  form  any  con. 
ception  of.  This  was  to  be  effected  after  adopting  thorough 
f™'"6  S"JS011  P™S*ing,  and  other  mechanical  means  for 
improving  the  soil  by  more  skilful  manuring  than  had  been 
hitherto  practised,  which  was  essential  to  good  farming  He 
recommended  this  high  mode  of  farming,  not  only  because  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  because  it  would  also 
be  productive  of  greater  profit  to  themselves.  He  wished  to 
impress  upon  them  that  the  improvement  in  the  management 
their  farms,  which  he  recommended,  was  not  based  upon  the 
good  of  the  country  alone,  although  that  was  a  subject  in  which 
they  were  all  interested,  but  on  the  consideration  that  ulti 
mately  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  themselves.  But  although 
he  had  explained  the  principles  upon  which  the  use  of  these 
substances  were  recommended  generally,  there  were  certain 
particular  cases  where  the  use  of  them  all  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. After  referring  to  the  improvements  which  were  going 
on  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  on  several  estates  (in  one 
instance,  at  an  expense  of  10J.  an  acre),  and  on  lands  which  had 
never  before  been  cultivated,  he  said,  although  they  were  ex- 
hibiting extraordinary  perseverance,  industry,  and  skill  in 
improving  the  soil,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  those  manures 
that  they  would  be  able  to  make  it  produce  the  largest  crops 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  After  some  observations  as  to 
the  capabihty  of  every  kind  of  land  to  produce,  with  proper 
management,  a  profitable  crop,  and  to  the  propriety  of  manure 
being  applied  only  where  it  was  wanted,  he  referred  to  an  ex- 
periment made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  of  Dorsetshire  in 
raising  a  crop  of  Turnips  on  a  soil  composed  almost  entirely 
ot  chalk.  He  made  a  mixture  of  the  substances  which  went  to 
the  composition  of  Turnips,  but  instead  of  sowing  it  broad- 
cast, or  placing  it  along  the  top  of  the  whole  drill,  he  got  chil- 
dren to  go  along  with  bags  of  this  substance,  and  to  place  a  little 
of  it  at  the  distance  of  every  12  inches,  on  which  three  or  four 
seeds  were  placed,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  got  a  crop  of 
20  tons  an  acre  of  most  magnificent  Turnips.  In  this  experi- 
ment a  curious  circumstance  was  to  be  observed,  namely,  that 
wherever  the  seeds  were  put  in  where  there  was  no  manure  put, 
the  I  urnips  got  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  but  no  more.  With  such 
skilful  treatment  as  this  he  believed  their  most  barren  soils 
might  be  made  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  leave 
a  profit  besides.  He  then  concluded  by  inviting  those  present 
to  state  theresults  of  their  experience  forthe  purpose  of  enabling 
others  to  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Feasee,  of  fleelig,  with  reference  to  Professor  Johnston's 
theory  of  placing  the  manure  close  to  the  seed  plant,  asked— 
"would  it  not  be  better  to  disperse  the  manure,  so  that  the 
roots  might  be  induced  to  seek  for  their  food.  Turnips  for 
example,  go  a  very  far  way  for  their  food  ;  and  if  they  exhaust 
all  the  manure  that  is  immediately  around  them,  how  will  they 
get  that  which  is  necessary  still  to  sustain  and  to  complete 
their  growth  2" 

Professor  Johnston— Children  must  be  nourished  and  at- 
teniedto  as  children;  at  first  they  must  be  helped  to  their 
food,  but  in  course  of  time,  if  properly  cared  fur,  they  will  help 
themselves,  gather  flesh,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  become  strong 
men.  Just  so  with  plants.  At  first  they  must  be  helped  to 
food  by  placing  it  near  them  ;  as  they  get  strong  they  will  put 
forth  their  feelers  and  take  food  from  a  greater  distance,  and 
thus  nourish  and  sustain  themselves,  growing  to  maturity.  My 
theory  implies,  that  while  food  is  to  be  placed  immediately 
within  the  reach  of  the  suckling,  there  must  also  be  sufficient 
in  its  locality  generally  to  supply  it  with  increased  nourishment 
to  give  it  strength  ;  and  this  theory  practical  men  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  as  sound.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
passed  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

An  experiment  with  Mr.  Weston's  Atmospheric  Churn  was 
tried  this  day.  The  Machine  was  made  to  act  upon  milk  warm 
from  the  cow,  with  a  small  portion  of  one  night's  cream  •  and 
butter  was  formed  in  12  minutes  : 

Number  of  Stock  Exhibited.— Weal  Highland  breed  of  cattle, 
2o4  head;  short-horn,  38;  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Galloway 
polled  breeds,  61  ;  Aberdeenshire  horned,  4  -  Ayrshire  34  - 
Crosses,  24.  Total  of  cattle,  415.  Horses,  107.  Sheep— Black-' 
faced,  79  ;  Cheviot,  143  ;  Leicester,  93 ;  Southdown,  11  •  Crosses 
10  ;  Shetland,  4  ;  old  Scotch,  4  ;  Goats,  5.  Total  of  s'heeD,  349'. 
Swine,  12.  Turkeys,  10  ;  Fowls,  &c,  28  ;  Ducks  28  •  Geese 
6  ;  Guinea  fowls,  2.     Total  of  poultry,  74.     Total  number,  957'. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

GniLDFOHD  :    Thick  and  Thin  Sowing.— -Xhe  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Evershed  at  the  last 
meeting  :  —  "  Each  of  the  several  modes  of  planting 
grain  has  its  merits  and  demerits.     Broadcast,  though 
not  exploded,  is  very  much  curtailed  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  is,  I  think,  going  more  and  more  into 
disrepute.     It  is  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the 
drill,  at  certain  times,  either  for  expedition,  or  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  solid  furrows  in  a  Wheat  preparation, 
or   to  prevent  undue  treading  for  Barley  in  adverse 
seasons.     Many  heavy,  cold,  tenacious  soils  are  consi- 
dered to  be  better  managed  by  these  means  than  by 
any  other.     Some  recent  experiments  made,  give  a  pre- 
ference to  broadcast  over  the  drill.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  drill  has  justly  obtained  the  pre-eminence  in 
public  estimation.  It  may  be  used  upon  almost  all  soils, 
perhaps  upon  all,  a  merit  that  cannot  be  claimed  for 
the  dibbler.     It  deposits  its  seed  at  an  equal  depth  and 
at  even  distances.     Equality  of  depth  ensures  the  same 
period  of  germination,  produces  the  young  shoots  of  the 
same  age — which  is  a  certain  advantage — and  the  clear 
intervals  between  the  rows  give  free  scope  for  the  hoe. 
It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  act- 
ing uninterruptedly  between  the  rows  of  corn,  produces 
corresponding  benefits.     Dibbling  Wheat  under  certain 
circumstances  is  a  very  useful  process.     The  lightest 
sands  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Wheat,  are  fre- 
quently infested  with  weeds,  particularly  the  Poppy.   It 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  that  noxious  and  trouble- 
some weed.  Hand  weeding  in  the  rows  of  drilled  Wheat 
is  slow  and  expensive.  In  dibbled  Wheat  a  much  larger 
surface  is  afforded  for  the  hand  hoe.     Rows  of  drilled 
Wheat  cannot  be  hoed,  but  rows  of  dibbled  can  all  be 
hoed,   with  the  exception  of  that  part  containing  the 
dibbled  bunches  of  the  growing  corn.     This  I  consider 
a  great  advantage.     The  Poppy,  like  Charlock,  appears 
on  some  lands  indestructible,  but  by  these  means  it  is 
much  and  more  readily  abated.     Dibbling  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  on  porous  soils— or  soils  rendered 
loose  byihe  late  withdrawal  of  root  crops,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  for  instance.     It  often  occurs,  that  late  in  the 
year,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  land  from  conti- 
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nued  rains.  The  dibble  may  then  be  employed  to  great 
advantage — the  rake  following  at  the  cost  of  about 
2s.  Gd.  per  acre.  The  grain  is  thus  planted  and  the 
field  becomes  green  before  the  frosts  have  arrived. 
Land  that  is  too  wet  to  drill  in  a  late  wet  season,  fre- 
quently remains  so,  and  the  opportunity  to  plant  it  is 
lost,  but  dibbling  in  cases  just  alluded  to  may  be  done 
almost  with  impunity.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to 
soils  so  adhesive  as  to  hold  water  in  the  cup  that 
the  dibbler  makes,  where  such  is  the  case  the  grain 
will  surely  perish.  I  speak  of  porous  soils,  which, 
though  wet  from  recent  rains,  the  water  escapes  from 
rapidly,  leaving  the  seed  to  germinate,  grow,  and 
flourish.  I  dibbled  upwards  of  35  acres  last  autumn, 
upon  lands  which  I  could  not  drill,  from  the  8  th  to  the 
22d  of  November.  The  preceding  crops  were  Beans, 
Peas,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Potatoes.  Five  pecks  of 
Wheat  of  good  quality,  but  of  small  size  were  used  per 
acre.  It  was  raked  in,  and  a  mild  season  following,  it 
quickly  vegetated,  and  did  not  lose  plant.  Those  parts 
of  the  fields  which  were  planted  thickest  were  decidedly 
the  most  productive  both  of  straw  and  grain.  I  dibbled 
60  acres  of  Wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  The  former 
part  of  the  season  was  too  dry,  and  the  latter  part  too 
wet.  Fields  that  were  in  the  desired  condition  to  deposit 
the  seed  became  too  dry,  or  too  wet,  before  they  could 
be  finished.  The  process  was  too  slow.  Even  on  a 
lightish  hazel  mould,  hasty  and  heavy  rains  following 
the  dibble  before  it  was  possible  to  harrow,  the  seed 
perished  in  the  cups,  to  a  great  extent.  This  dibbling  was 
done  by  hand  dibblers  upon  leys.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  rake  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  general 
solidity  of  the  furrow.  When  the  ground  was  too  dry, 
during  some  pa:  t  of  the  season,  the  holes  were  too 
shallow  in  the  hard  surface  to  secure  the  seed.  The 
thickest  parts  of  the  field  were  best.  Dibbling,  then, 
on  a  large  scale,  I  think,  is  dangerous  in  wet  and 
variable  seasons.  Another  objection  arises  from  the 
little  dependanee  to  be  placed  on  the  persons  employed 
— particularly  the  children.  Some  exceptions  are  to  be 
found,  but  there  is  much  hazard  where  so  much  is  at 
stake.  I  have  never  dibbled  Barley  ;  but  Oats,  Beans, 
and  Peas,  I  have  severally  tried,  with  various  success. 
In  certain  circumstances — where  the  Poppy  is  appre- 
hended in  Wheat,  or  where  the  lands  are  peculiar,  so 
that  the  drill  cannot  be  introduced  and  the  horse  cannot 
step — this  process  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  If 
it  ever  becomes  general,  I  think  it  must  be  done  by 
machine.  This  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  seed  can 
be  deposited  in  the  soil  when  it  is  fit  to  receive  it.  The 
quantity  of  seed  required  varies  exceedingly  as  before  no- 
ticed. Broadcast  is  subject  to  most  waste,  and  therefore 
requires  most  seed.  There  is  little  waste  to  either  of  the 
other  processes.  The  drilled  acre,  I  think,  wants 
somewhat  more  seed  than  the  dibbled,  and  principally 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  seed  of  the  latter, 
which  nurses  and  protects  and  forwards  it.  No  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  grain  can  be 
recommended  as  applicable  to  all  lands  on  alL  occasions. 
That  amount  which  in  the  majority  of  years  succeed 
best  should  be  adopted.  Notice  must  always  be  taken 
of  the  bulk  and  quality  of  the  grain.  If  small,  but  per- 
fect, less  will  suffice.  If  cold  and  defective,  more  is  of 
course  required.  12  pecks  per  acre  of  good  Wheat  in 
some  cases  is  not  too  much,  while  5  pecks  per  acre  in 
others  is  not  too  little.  If  all  the  seed  deposited  in  the 
earth  grew  and  lived,  about  an  equal  quantity  would  be 
required  on  all  lands  of  equal  quality  and  condition, 
■whatever  the  previous  preparation  might  be,  whether 
certain  chalk  leys  which  require  the  most,  or  fallows 
which  demand  about  the  least.  The  improvement 
which  has  obtained  in  securing  grain  within  the  last  20 
years,  by  which  we  gain  a  sounder  and  better  seed, 
renders  a  somewhat '  smaller  quantity  necessary  for 
planting.  Further  than  this,  any  attempt  to  economise 
the  amount  of  seed,  is  not  by  farmers  generally  con- 
sidered desirable.  Different  opinions  prevail.  Lord 
Western  advocates  thick  sowing  ;  on  the  presumption 
that  no  tillering  should  be  depended  upon.  He  pur- 
sued the  principle  and  as  he  believed  proved  it  by  many 
successful  experiments.  In  the  present  day  there  is  a 
disposition  very  prevalent  for  thin  sowing,  and  an  excess 
of  tillering.  Reports  are  current  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
modern  plan.  I  fear  we  do  not  hear  the  whole  truth. 
We  are  informed  of  success  and  not  of  defeat.  I  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying  that,  on  a  farm  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Surrey,  reputed  for  thin  sowing,  many 
acres  of  corn  are  ploughed  up  from  time  to  time,  of 
which  the  public  is  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  related  that 
a  farm  in  Yorkshire  remained  for  a  time  untenanted,  a 
prejudice  against  it  having  obtained,  one  of  the  grounds 
for  which  was  that  the  Oats  would  not  ripen.  A  tenant 
was  at  length  found,  who  at  once  corrected  the  evil,  by 
sowing  an  additional  quantity  of  2  bushels  per  acre. 
Opinions  will  be  unanimous  as  to  the  fact  that  thick 
crops  of  straw  ripen  earlier  and  better,  and  produce  a 
grain  superior  in  quality  to  thin  ones,  the  latter  of  which 
sometimes  do  not  ripen  at  all.  The  atmosphere  appears 
to  act  too  powerfully  upon  isolated  straws,  and  upon  the 
current  of  juices  fiu-ced  into  the  stalk.  I  do  not  assume 
that  thin  planting  must  necessarily  produce  thin  straw 
crops,  but  it  does  not  so  certainly  secure  a  crop  of  the 
desired  thickness.  If  we  sometimes  find  our  crops  un- 
duly thick,  the  loss  we  sustain  is  much  less,  upon  the 
whole,  than  in  the  case  of  a  crop  unduly  thin.  The  first 
destroys  the  weeds  and  ripens  well,  the  last  encourages 
them,  and  blights  or  mildews.  Every  farmer  should 
strive  to  be  a  judge  of  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  for 
himself.  Some  districts  require  more  seed  than  others; 
he  will  vary  his  quantity,  and  also  his  distances  between 


the  rows,  according  to  his  laud,  the  poor  soil  requiring 
closer  rows  than  the  rich.  He  will  measure  his  quan- 
tity by  his  preparation  for  it  ;  whether  succeeding  ley, 
or  fallow,  or  Peas  ;  the  last  of  which  is  injured  by  much 
seed.  The  seed  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  superior, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  quantity  in 
adverse  years.  A  succession  of  wet  harvests  would  con- 
vince us  that  a  more  liberal  quantity  would  be  required 
than  we  think  necessary  at  present." 


SUtbiefos. 

The  Journal   of   the   Royal    Agricultural  Socie'y   of 

England.      Vol.    VII.      Part   1.       London  :    John 

Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  Numbers  which 
has  appeared.  Certainly,  it  is  most  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  readers  of  agricultural  works  and  advocates  of 
agricultural  improvement,  but  also  (we  can  say  it  from 
experience)  to  editors  of  agricultural  periodicals,  to  find 
that  new  and  really  useful  matter  is  continually  making 
its  appearance  in  connection  with  agricultural  subjects. 
There  is  no  appearauce  of  any  exhaustion  in  the  foun- 
tain which  feeds  our  agricultural  literature  ;  nor,  indeed, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  vast  exteut  of  the  territory  whose 
waters  rise  there,  can  any  fears  be  entertained  of  this 
fountain  ever  failing.  Agriculture  has  too  many  and 
well-established  relations  with  all  natural  science,  to 
fail  of  proving  a  perennial  source  of  instruction  to  her 
students. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  the  teachings  of  che- 
mistry bearing  on  agriculture,  in  articles  on  the  composi- 
tion of  soil,  on  the  action  of  manures,  and  on  the  composi- 
tion of  certain  plants,  (see  papers  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  Mr. 
Spooner,  and  Mr.  Nesbit)  :  we  have  the  teachings  of 
the  naturalist,  in  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  articles 
communicated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  insects  affecting 
the  farmers'  crops  :  we  have  the  teachings  of  political 
economy,  as  well  as  of  practical  philanthropy,  in  an 
able  article  on  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  La- 
bourer :  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  results  of  intelligent 
observation  and  thoughtfulness,  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting series  of  papers  by  able,  practical  men,  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  one  volume. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  this  journal  fully  to  ex- 
hibit to  our  readers,  or  even  merely  to  characterise  the 
various  essays  here  published.  They  are  on  all  manner 
of  subjects ;  drainage,  tenant-right,  short-horned  cattle, 
one-horse  carts,  Cambridgeshire  farming,  burnt  clay, 
preservation  of  root  crops,  measure  work,  fibrous  cover- 
ing, the  Potato,  Tussac  Grass,  White  Mustard,  &c.  &c; 
and  they  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  In  this  list  we 
have  not  named  Mr.  Bravender's  article  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  Grass  lands,  one  of  the  most  useful  essays  which 
the  English  Agricultural  Society  have  yet  published. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  of  long  and  extensive  experience. 
His  advice  may  therefore  be  safely  followed  by  land- 
owner or  farmer.  What  is  it?  "  Four  millions  of  acres 
of  land  may  even  now  be  broken  up  without  inconvenience, 
or  any  great  change  in  our  system  of  management." 
We  cannot  now  quote  further,  we  shall  do  so  hereafter ; 
but  do  not  let  any  one  imagine  that  this  sentence  is 
merely  the  off-hand  assertion  of  a  plausible  enthusiast. 
It  is  the  sober  summing  up  and  unavoidable  result  of  a 
series  of  most  instructive  and  well  established  facts  and 
estimates. 

We  hope  this  essay  will  be  as  extensively  read  as  it 
deserves  to  be  ;  if  so,  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Bra- 
vender  will  have  the  merit  of  having  urged  truth  upon 
this  important  subject  with  great  power  and  very 
general  success. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Spring  Park  Farm,  near  Croydon.  —  (Report  of 
Maidstone  Farmers1  Club.)  —  [Continued  from  p.  622.] 
— On  entering  Spring  Park  farm,  the  deputation  first 
saw  a  Rye  gratten,  of  about  18  acres,  which  appeared, 
from  the  stubble,  to  have  borne  a  good  crop,  and  which 
was  now  having  manure  ploughed  in  for  Turnips.  The 
manure  had  been  carted  out  between  the  shocks  of  Rye. 
These  had  been  carried  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  Turnip  seed  would  again  be  in  the 
land  within  three  weeks  of  beginning  to  cut  the  Rye. 
The  soil  was  an  exceedingly  poor,  pebbly,  beach  gravel, 
and  such  as  without  subsoil  ploughing  and  careful  cul- 
tivation could  never  have  been  expected  to  grow  either 
Wheat  or  Turnips.  The  whole  of  this  piece  of  Rye, 
according  to  Mr.  Davis's  system,  ought  to  have  been  fed 
off  in  the  spring,  and  succeeded  by  Mangold  Wurzel,  and 
a  part  of  it  had  been  so  treated.  The  green  crops  bad 
grown  so  rapidly,  however,  through  the  mild  winter  and 
the  early  spring,  and  the  demand  for  sheep  had  been  so 
great,  that  Mr.  Davis  had  allowed  the  Rye  to  run  to 
seed,  giving  the  land  an  extra  coat  of  manure  to  com- 
pensate for  its  different  treatment  from  the  other.  The 
Mangold  Wurzel  plant,where  the  Rye  had  been  fed  (ex- 
cepting in  a  small  hollow  which  had  formerly  been  an 
Osier  bed)  was,  considering  the  soil,  exceedingly  good. 

A  field  of  similarly  gravelly  soil  of  about  20  acres, 
next  presented  itself,which  had  borne  an  excellent  crop 
of  Peas.  These  had  been  carried,  and  were  afterwards 
seen  in  good  condition,  in  the  stacks  and  barns  at  the 
homestead.  These  Peas  were  so  well  podded  as  to  have 
been  considered  a  good  crop  on  average  land  and  in  or- 
dinary seasons, — but  in  the  present  season,  Peas  have 
failed  almost  universally,  and  the  appearance  of  so  fine 
a  crop  here  excited  much  attention.  Mr.  Davis  attri- 
buted bis  success  principally  to  his  having  put  in  his 
seed  before  Christmas,  and  thus  enabled  the  plants  to 
get  well  into  bloom  before  the  drought  came.  Mr.  Davis 


considers  that  early  sowing  is  also  a  complete  protec- 
tion against  the  dolphin,  which  he  says  never  attacks 
his  crops. 

On  the  left  of  the  carriage- road  was  a  field  of  12  acres, 
now  bearing  a  crop  of  Buckwheat,  which  had  been 
sown  at  the  end  of  May  ;  after  Cow-Grass,  mown  twice 
last  year,  and  fed  off  this  spring.  This  piece,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davib's  regular  system,  should  have  been  put 
in  with  Beans  last  September.  The  adjoining  field  is  a 
tenacious  clay,  (but  nothing  Uke  the  Weald  of  Kent 
clay  in  stiffness,)  in  Wheat,  which,  though  it  must  have 
promised  a  much  heavier  crop  previously  to  the  storm 
that  had  beaten  it  down,  was  still  a  good  crop.  The 
effect  of  draining  was  here  singularly  perceptible.  Mr. 
Davis  had  drained  4  feet  deep,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  That  portion  of  the  Wheat  over  the 
drains,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  drains, 
was  at  least  6  inches  higher  than  in  the  land  midway 
between  the  drains,  and  the  ears  were  proportionately 
better.  Mr.  Davis  had  put  the  drains  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance apart,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  now  intends  to 
put  another  drain  between  each  of  those  already  laid 
down.  The  adjoining  field  bore  a  crop  of  Beans,  just 
cut,  with  young  Turnips  between  the  rows.  This  crop 
of  Beans  is  also  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  almost 
general  failure  of  the  crop,  the  haulm  being  abundantly 
podded,  and  the  crop  a  large  one.  The  Turnips  here 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  so  well  as  in  some  other 
fields.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  field  of  Clover,  now  luxu- 
riant with  a  second  growth,  which  looked  remarkably 
well.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  is  a  field  of  about 
14  acres,  of  a  rather  tenacious  clay,  which  had  been  in 
Tares,  the  remaining  portion  of  which  was  now  beiug 
cousumed.  A  part  of  this  field  had  been  sown  with* 
Turnips  on  the  ridge,  which  showed  a  promising  plant. 
The  remainder  of  the  field,  however,  had  broken  up  too 
dry  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  Turnips  being  sown,  and 
was  waiting  for  rain.  Next  adjoining  to  this  field,  were 
about  14  acres  of  Oats,  which  promised  to  be  a  very 
superior  crop.  The  next  field,  comprising  about  1 7  acres, 
was  in  white  Wheat,  apparently  the  "Chidham  White." 
which  was  estimated  at  a  very  high  produce,  and  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  This  piece  was  a  very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  success  of  thin  sowing.  Below  this  is  a 
field  of  8  acres,  bearing  a  very  luxuriant  crop  of  Clover; 
and  adjoining  to  this,  about  7  acres  of  Beans,  an  excel- 
lent crop  for  the  season  ;  the  Turnips  between  which 
were  a  remarkably  good  plant.  Next  to  the  Beans  is  a 
gravelly  field  of  very  bad  quality,  consisting  of  about 
12  acres,  in  Oats ;  and  although  the  dry  season  had  been 
very  much  against  them,  still  the  crop  promised  to  yield 
a  very  fair  average.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
is  another  hungry  gravelly  field  of  24  acres,  which  had 
borne  a  good  crop  of  Peas,  and  which  were  afterwards 
inspected  in  the  stack-yard.  The  advantage  of  Mr. 
Davis's  system  of  early  and  thin  sowing  and  deep 
ploughing  was  fully  manifest  in  the  yield,  the  Peas  being 
well  podded.  Above  this  is  a  field  of  13  acres,  of  a 
second  growth  of  red  Clover,  on  a  hungry,  sandy,  soil, 
showing  an  excellent  plant,  which  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  all  Mr.  Davis's  Clover,  of  the  present  year,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  deep  culture.  Adjoining 
the  Clover  is  a  field  bounded  by  the  woods,  of  about 

14  acres  of  similar  soil,  in  Barley,  which  promises  an 
average  crop,  although  partially  suffering  from  the 
drought,  and  from  rabbits.     Adjoining  to  this,  is  about 

15  acres  of  a  soil  almost  wholly  composed  of  white 
sand,  and  which  probably  never  would  have  been  sown 
with  Wheat  at  all  by  anybody  but  Mr.  Davis.  A  sand 
pit  was  open  a  few  feet  from  the  Wheat  plants,  which 
offered  a  good  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  soil,  which 
consists  of  alternate  layers  of  white  and  red  sand,  and 
gravel,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  So  springy  was  the 
sand  at  about  5  feet  from  the  surface,  although  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  that  the  sand-diggers  had  dug  the  sand 
in  squares,  about  4  feet  deeper,  and  had  scarcely  finished 
each  square  before  the  excavation  had  become  spit  .deep 
in  water.  This  15-acre  piece  had  been  once  ploughed 
after  Peas,  and  drilled  with  Wheat  a  foot  apart.  Mr. 
Davis  had,  of  course,  calculated  on  a  small  yield,  but 
the  crop  was  much  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
on  such  a  wretched  soil. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  of  Wheat  to  tiller 
out,  till  it  has  furnished  as  many  ears  as  the  soil  can 
bear,  was  witnessed  on  walking  through  this  poor  piece 
of  Wheat,  into  the  adjoining  field  of  Wheat  below, 
where  the  soil  became  gradually  better.  Although  both 
the  straw  and  the  ears  were  few  and  far  between  on 
the  upper  piece,  on  entering  the  lower  piece  the  roots 
had  tillered  out,  and  had  become  so  studded  with  fine 
ears,  as  to  strike  every  person  present.  The  getting  of 
even  a  slight  crop  off  such  a  piece  of  poor  land,  is  evi- 
dently more  difficult  than  getting  double  the  quantity 
from  ordinary  land.  The  stack-yard  contained  already 
two  stacks  of  Clover,  three  stacks  of  Peas,  a  double- 
bayed  bam,  and  two  bays  of  the  other  barns  filled  with 
Peas,  and  the  remainder  holding  the  Rye.  Mr.  Davis 
uses  the  Kentish  plough,  which,  he  says,  is  the  best 
implement  he  ever  used  for  deep  ploughing. 

The  deputation  visited,  and  have  now  described,  every 
field  on  the  farm,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  whole,  and  that  their  report 
was  consequently  inaccurate.  They  have  also  pre- 
ferred making  their  most  detailed  report  on  the  worst 
farm  under  Mr.  Davis's  system,  as  affording  the  severest 
test  of  its  merits  ;  and  feel  bound  in  fairness  to  bear 
testimony  to  that  gentleman's  great  success  in  its  appli- 
cation. 

The  most  conspicuous  points  of  success  in  Mr. 
Davis's  system  appear  to  be  :— 1st.  The  raising  of  su;e- 
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rior  crops  from  inferior  land.  Indeed  many  of  the  depu- 
tation, who  had  not  visited  the  farm  before,  were  much 
surprised  at  the  contrast  between  the  land  and  the  crops. 
The  farm  had  evidently  been  intended,  at  some  time  or 
other,  to  be  converted  into  ornamental  property,  clumps 
and  belts  of  trees  having  been  planted  in  different 
places  ;  but  although  some  of  the  Firs  and  other  trees 
had  probably  been  30  years  in  the  ground,  they  were 
scarely  long  enough  for  hop-poles,  having  apparently 
been  unable  to  pierce  through  the  concrete  mass  of 
travel  and  sand  which  forms  the  subsoil. 

2d.  The  absence  of  fallows,  every  field  on  the  farm 
being  covered  with  as  good  a  crop  as  its  soil  seemed 
capable  of  bearing.  Mr.  Davis's  rotation  appears  to  be 
one  which  keeps  the  land  in  a  constantly  improving 
state.  It  will  be  seen  that  that  gentleman  obtains  by 
it,  12  corn  crops  within  20  years,  whilst  under  the  Nor- 
folk system,  only  10  corn  crops  are  gained  within  the 
same  period  ;  the  latter  rotation  also  appearing,  from 
its  less-varied  character,  to  be  a  more  exhaustive  one 
than  Mr.  Davis's. 

3d.  The  general  cleanness  of  the  land,  which  reflects" 
much  credit  on  Mr.  Davis,  as  the  soil  is  of  a  character 
generally  much  subject  to  weeds,  if  not  well  cultivated. 

4th.  The  absence  of  a  single  failure  ;  not  a  crop 
being  below  what  the  soil  might  have  been  considered 
capable  of  producing,  and  very  many  being  above  what 
anybody  might  have  estimated  as  its  maximum  power 
ol  fertility,  particularly  after  so  dry  a  summer. 

5th.  The  general  self-supporting  character  of  Mr. 
Davis's  system,  it  having  been  carried  out  by  him,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
and  being  entirely  independent  of  them  ;  Mr.  Davis's 
plan  being  to  sell  his  hay,  for  which  the  position  of  his 
farm  enables  him  to  procure  the  highest  price,  and  to 
lay  out  the  money  in  oil-cake  for  feeding  off  his  green 
and  root  crops. 

Mr.  Davis  only  manures  once  in  five  years,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  deputation  that  although 
Mr.  Davis  does  generally  get  a  good  plant  of  Swedes 
and  other  root  crops,  yet  that  these  would  be  forwarded 
and  benefited  by  a  little  guano. — Geo.  Whiting,  Hon. 
Sec. — (Somewhat  abridged.)     Maidstone  Gazette. 

JJotices  to  Correspondents! 

Beans — James — You  should  get  your  land  ploughed  and  ma- 
nured now,  and  drill  winter  Beans  early  in  October,  or  any 
other  kind  late  in  February,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  weighting 
the  drill  coulters  to  make  them  sink  at  least  3  inches  in  the 
land.    Sow  2  bushels  per  acre. 

Boggy  Land — Inquirer — Plough  now  and  deeply,  so  as  to  get 
some  clay  up  for  the  frost  to  break  down,  and  mix  with  the 
vegetable  fibre.  Ton  ought  not  to  take  a  grain  crop  a  second 
time  ;  cannot  you  get  the  land  into  order  for  Turnips  next 
year.  Coal  ashes  contain  potash  ;  the  ashes  generally  spoken 
of  in  books  are  probably  turf  ashes.  We  do  not  know  of 
Newberry  ashes. 

Books — Cucv.mis — "Farming  for  Ladies." 

China  Sow — Messrs.  Baker,  Beaufort-street,  Chelsea,  have  now 
in  their  possession  a  China  sow  that  has  had  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  60  pigs  at  three  farrows,  viz.,  17  ;  19  ;  and 
lastly  24,  21  of  which  and  the  sow  are  alive  and  doing  well. 

Pabm:  Book-keeping — A  -Veto  Beginner — "We  know  of  no  work 
on  the  subject  of  any  general  value.  There  are  numerous 
forms  published  for  particular  kinds  of  accounts :  Swin- 
borne's,  for  instance. 

Cab  Lime — Norfolk  Sub — It  must  be  spread  out  and  turned  over 
and  over  in  the  air.  The  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime  which  it 
contains  becomes  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  by  exposure  to 
air.  After  a  month's  exposure  or  so,  you  may  apply  two  tons 
per  acre  broadcast  with  safety  and  advantage.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia : — its  price  will  be  ascertained  at  the  manure 
dealers.    Apply  at  Fothergill's,  40,  Thames- street. 

•Geass  Lands— RA  T — About  the  Siberian  Cow  Parsnip  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  give  you  further  information.  Does  Grass- 
land, "■  wUrls  paribus  "  yield  more  rent  with  you  than  the 
arable  alongside  of  it  ?  Then  the  land  must  have  been  farmed 
by  men  who  did  not  know  their  own  interests,  nor  those  of 
any  other  of  the  parties  connected  with  cultivation.  You  will 
remember  we  recommended  permission  to  break  sip  their 
meadows  to  be  given  only  to  intelligent  tenants. 

Gtpsum — G  J  B — It  may  do  good,  and  iciU,  if  there  be  not  a  suf- 
ficiency of  sulphate  of  lime  naturally  present  in  the  soil. 
Apply  some  10  or  12  cwt.  per  acre  broadcast  over  the  young 
Clover  plant  in  March. 

Mandeing — Fhilogeorgos — Tou  cannot  do  better  than  sow  4  cwt. 
of  guano  broadcast  in  wet  weather  early  in  April. 

Paesnlps — A  Sub — You  may  sow  them  in  October — very  shallow. 
New  seed  is  desirable.  Thanks  for  your  information  about 
Potatoes. 

Rotation  of  Ceops — W  Po.ven — Of  course  the  farmer  must  use 
the  material  made  on  his  own  farm  as  far  as  that  will  go. 
"We  have  used  no  "  artificial "  manures  of  any  kind  for  some 
years  :  the  best  plan  is  to  buy  food  for  cattle  and  improve 
the  manure.  As  for  the  different  "  swts"  of  manure  for  the 
different  crops,  we  are  really  unable  to  advise  you  ;  the  best 
principle  to  go  upon  is  to  manure  highly  for  the  green  crops, 
and  not  manure  at  all  for  the  corn  crops. 

Steam  Appaeatus  eoe  Hay — A  Sub — The  steam  is  taken  from 
a  boiler  that  works  a  10-horse  engine,  but  a  1-horse  boiler 
would  do.  It  generally  takes  from,  four  to  six  hours  to 
steam  the  room  full. 

Sundbies— Br— You  cannot  manage  the  crop  of  Coleworts  now. 
The  cultivation  must,  we  suppose,  be  confined  to  ploughing 
the  "Wheat  stubbles.  Apply  gypsum  to  the  Clover,  broad- 
cast in  March,  and  guano  over  the  young  Wheat  plant  in 
wet  weather  during  April.     About  your  stock  next  week. 

Unfeemented  Bbead — L — Mrt  H.  Dodson,9S,  Blackman-street, 
Borough,  London.,    About  soap  refuse,  seep.  606. 

"Winter  Beans—  T  D—  Mix  20  bushels  of  soot  and  3  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sow  them  broadcast  in  March 
over  the  land. 

"Winter  Dun  Oats— J  A  asks  for  the  experience  of  any  of  our 
correspondents  on  this  variety. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smitbfield,  Sept.  17. 

Pr4iti«M^.Mhy     66.  to    72*  \  New  Hay      _>to   — a  I  NewClr.  — ato  —8 
Iofr.New  &  Kowen    60  63    |  Clover  60  to    90    |  Straw        27         32 

Joan  Coopsx,  Salesman. 

Cumbebland  Mabket,  Sept.  17. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     76a  to  80*  |  Old  Clover    98s  to  i00»  I 

Inferior  -  65  65       Inferlordo.     75  84    I  Straw  S2i  to  35i 

NewH&r        -  —         —    iNflwClover  —  —    | 

Joshda  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Sept.  18. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        70s  to    80s j Old  Clover  lu5» tollOt 1 

Inferior  Hay     -        —  —     Infr.       „        —  —  I  Straw        26a  to  S0« 

New  Kar  60  70  I  New  Clover    8*  96  I 

Qtade  vsry  dull  at  '.he  above  prices,  and  inferior  articles  icarcely  saleable. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  19.— Vegetables  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant,  and  trade  is 
far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  have  not  altered  in  price 
since  last  week.  Abundance  of  good  Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  Grapes  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Melting 
Peaches  are  over  for  a  season.  Plums  are  becoming  scarce, 
the  only  table  variety  being  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Apples  and 
Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  The  supply 
of  Oranges,  considering  the  season,  is  good  j  and  Nuts  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Foreign  "Walnuts  are  very  plentiful. 
Filberts  are  scarcer,  and  trade  for  them  is  brisker.  Lemons 
are  scarce,  and  so  are  Melons  ;  some  good  foreign  ones  are  in 
the  market.  Of  Vegetables,  Cabbages,Cauliflowers,&;c., are  good, 
but  the  latter  hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  have  altered  but  little  in  price.  Peas  are  scarce. 
Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in 
quality.  Potatoes  are  very  much  affected  by  the  prevailing 
disease  of  last  season  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  are  quite  unsale- 
able. Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Calceolarias, 
Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  Gardenias,  Moss 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Pluma,  per  hf.-sv.,  5»  to  &i 

Figs,  per  dozen,  $s 

Lttmons,  oer  dozen,  1'  6d  to  2i 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4i  to  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2*  to  4t 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  Is  to  1*  3d 
Apples,  Bess.,  per  bush-,  3*  td  to  8r 

—  Kitchen,  3*  to  6s 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  12s 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  5s 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  65  to  10s 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  2s  to  3* 

—  per  100,  lit  to  20x 

—  Seville,  per  100,  12*  to  161 

—  per  dozen,  2/  to  2t  6d 


per  100,  10*  to  20* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6i 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3i 
Filberts, English, p.  100  lbs.,  80*  to  90> 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  70*  to  85* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16* 

—  Spanish.  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  24* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  '  1  i 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  to  l?s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  8* 
Artichoke^  per  doz.,  2*  to  5* 
French  Beans,  per  hi. -5  v.,  1-  Gd  to  2t6d 
Peas,  per  sieve,  6*  6d  to  7* 
Sorrel, perhf.-eieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  1!  10  7.' 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  6*  6d 

—  bushel,  1*  6d  to 3*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*  to  4i 
Turnips,  per  doz.  ,2*  to  6* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  6* 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  Bd 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6d  to  2* 
Leeks,per  bunch;  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  6d 
CarTots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  doz.  bunches,  2*  to  5* 


VEGETABLES. 

I  Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  Bd 


Garlic,  perlb., 6d  t#8d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  Bd  to  2* 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  4* 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Vegetable  marrows,p.  dozo0dto  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  hunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  )«  to  2* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  J  2  em.  bun.  6d  to  3d 
Far6ley,'perbunch,4dto6d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  hunch,  3d  to  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  14.— Per  Stone  ot  8  lbs. 


BeatScota,  Hereford!,  &c<  3i  10 to 4a  2 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    8      4    0 

Sei  oad  quality  Beasti     -B10      3    4 
Calves       -  •        -    4    0      4    S 

Best  Downs  &Half-breda      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)         -    4 


Best  Long- wools 

Ditto  (thorn) 
Ewes  and  second  quality 

Ditto  (shorn) 
Lambs     - 

-     4 


5    3 


Beasts,  4131;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  31,070 ;  Calves,  192;  Pigs,  431. 
We  have  to-day  an  unusually  large  supply  of  Beasts,  but  a  great  number 
being  of  middling  quality  the  trade  is  not  much  worse  for  the  best  descrip- 
tions. Many  inferior  Beasts  remain  unsold.— The  supply  ol  Sheep  and 
Lambs  continues  about  the  same  as  of  late.  Trade  is  quite  as  g<K)d ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  choicest  qualities  have  made  rather  more  money. — The  trade  for 
Calves  is  very  duli. — Pigs  are  in  demaod. 

Fbidat,  Sept.  18. 

Again  the  supply  of  Beasts  is  lirge,  and  trade  very  hec.vy;  ii  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  over  4s  of  the  best  Scots,  and  we  cannot  nnote  m  r.-  than  3s  led 
for  the  best  Short-horns ;  Secood-qutiluy  is  lower,  ano  many  remain  unsold. 
— Sheep  and  Lambs  are  not  at  all  plentiful,  and  the  demand  does  not  de- 
crease. Best  Downs,  Sec,  make  3s  lid  to  5s,  and  best  Log-wools  about  4s  8d 
readily  ;  Ewes,  &c  ,  4s  Id  to  4e  Gd. — Lamb  is  veiy  dear  to-  thi  time  of  year; 
prices  range  from  5s  4d  to  63. — Calf  trade  le  heavy;  a'choice  one  does  not 
make  more  than  is  Sd.— The  demand  for  Pigs  continues  good. 

Beastb,  1058;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6t»60;  Calves,  3B8;   Pige,  450. 

41,  Wett  Smithheld. 


^alcs  by  gSuctt'cn. 

XEWLT-ERECTED  GREENHOUSES,  PINE  PITS,  CUCUM- 
BER   PITS,    AXD    THREE-LIGHT  BOXES.      About  2000 
feet  of  Three  and  Four  Inch  Hot-water  Pipes,  and  Four 
Boilers  nearly  new,  00,000  good  old  Bricks,  a  large  quantity 
of  rotten  Dung  and   CompoEt,  100  casts   of  f:arden  Pots, 
utensils  in  trade,  &c. 
\/|  ESSRS.    PROTHEROE    AND    MORRIS    have 
lT-L  received  instructions  to  submit  to  Public   Competition 
by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Green-street,  Marl  borough-road, 
Chelsea,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1846,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order 
of  the  Proprietor,  the  whole  of  the  fine  stock  of  Fruitin^  and 
succession   PINE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Providence,  Black 
Jamaica,  Enville,  Antiguas,  Globe,  Lemon,  Ripley,  and  Moscow 
Queens.      The  whole   are  clean,    healthy,    and   well-rooted. 
Also  about  5500  feet  of  Glass,  as  above. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  :  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone  ;  or  forwarded,  on  application 
to  W.  Dans,  Green-street,  Chelsea. 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  Sept.  18. 

We  have  a  brisk  market  at  the  following  prices.    Duty  .£190,000. 
Mid  and  East  iCents  -        -         -    s£6     6     to     £j     O  per  cwt. 
We  aid  of  Kent  a  4    0  4  16        „ 

Sussex  ...  3  15  4  10        „ 

Fainhams    -----60  7°„ 

PATTBNnew  &  Smith,  Hop-Fact  rn. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  14, 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning,  from  Essex  and  Suffolk,  was  moderate,  from  Kent 
large  ;  the  former  was  cleared  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.,  but 
much  of  the  Kentish  remained  unsold  at  a  late  hour;  we  ob- 
serve no  improvement  in  Foreign,  and  the  business  transacted 
was  trifling  ;  we  did  not  hear  of  any  sales  in  bonded. — Barrel 
Flour  was  a  slow  sale  at  late  prices;  the  top  price  of  English  is 
unaltered. — Fine  Malting  Barley  was  sought  after  at  former 
rates  ;  secondary  qualities  hung  heavily  on  hand. — In  Beans 
and  hog  Peas  there  is  no  alteration ;  we  advance  our  quota- 
tions 2s.  per  qr.  for  new  white. — The  Oat  trade  is  heavy,  and 
prices  remain  as  on  Monday  last. 

BBITISH,    PHR    IMPERIAL  QUABTEB.  5.      S.                          S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  50 

— —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  60 

Batley,  Malting  and  distilling  30b  to  38s  Chevalier  36 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     PolandB  27 

-  Northumberland  and.  Scotch    .        .        Peed  26 

Irish Feed  Si 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' — 

Hertford.and  Essex          >       '.        *        .        .  — 

Rye ,         ...  30 

Bean  6,  Mazafcan,  old  and  new     33  to  38        Tick  35    - 

Pigeon,  ^'eliiioland      .    38  to  42       Winds  — 

Pea;.,  White         •        ■        ■        .    48  to  64       Maple  33 

ABBITALS  IN   THE  BIVEB  LAST   WEEK. 

Floor.  I  Wht.    Barl.     Malt.i  Oats.  ,  Rye.  ]  Bni.  JPeai 

English     3074  Sks.   _  Brla.       9054:    1253   I    3529       1589  5         680      523 

Irish  .     .    —     „       —      „  —        —  49       6063         —      J     —  — 

Foreign      —       „    6628    „    |     40491  5980  1     —     |  6205  |     —     J  1632  |     10 

Fbiday,  Sept.  18. 
The  supplies  of  English  "Wheat  since  Monday  have  been 
moderate,  and  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its  value  from  that 
day.  The  business  in  free  Foreign  continues  limited,  but  there 
is  no  disposition  to  give  way  in  price.  Bonded  is  still  in  request 
for  export. — Flour  fully  maintains  late  rates,  but  the  transac- 
tions are  not  extensive. — Malting  Barley  is  the  turn  lower. — 
The  value  of  Beans  and  Peas  is  unaltered.— Sales  of  Oats  are 
difficult  to  effect,  excepting  at  a  slight  reduction  from  Monday. 

IMPERIAL  AVEBAGES. 
1 
Ang.         8  per  Quarter. 


Sept. 


So£     . 

50 

64 

White 

60 

60 

Grind* 

Uti 

HO 

Feed 

24 

29 

Potato 

■An 

:-'.' 

Potato 

26 

30 

Harrow 

36 

40 

Longpod  — 

— 

G-rey 

82 

3t) 

8  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      10    f 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beasa. 

45i  2d 

£61  9d 

24  f  04 

29i  Bd 

39*  Bd 

45    1 

27     3 

£3     3 

30    7 

39    6 

45  11 

21     5 

S3     3 

30  10 

39     9 

47  10 

£9     I 

S3     0 

31   10 

39     9 

49    0 

81     0 

£3     2 

32    7 

40     4 

60     0 

33     7 

23     6 

32     4 

40  11 

4?     2 

29     2 

23    4 

31    4 

40    0 

10     O 

8     0 

1     6 

?.     (i 

3     0 

Peas. 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  oi  the 
six  weekeendlng  Saturday,  September  12. 


Pricb. 

Ado.  8 

Ado.  15 

Ads.  22 

Aro.  B9 

Sept.  5 

Sift.  12 

52j 10d 

—  9 

—  3 

—  2 

—  0 
50    0 
49     0 
17  10 

—  5 
45  11 

" 

i  •• 

•  • 

" 

•• 

" 

J 

J     .. 

J:: 

J:: 

•* 

—    1 

.. 

"* 

KjKOirofio  aho  Lav. 


TO  KOBLEMEX,  GENTLEMEN,  N UESiSRYHEN,  MARKET 
GARDENERS,  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS 
AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 
\  ;  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  ,\i ORRIS  will  sell 
-'--£  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Chelsea  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  on  Wednesday,  October  14,  1S46,  and  five  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock  each  day  (by  order  of  Mr.  Little,  in  consequence' of 
the  ground  being  required  for  building  purposes),  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
kinds  of  Fbutt  and  Fobest-tbees,  Obnamental  and  Deci- 
duous Shbubs.  fine  Evebgbeens  of  every  variety,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  pur- 
chasers. The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds  ;  also  of  the 
Trade,  from  its  excellence;  and  comprises  fine  Standard  and 
Dwarf  trained  and  untrained  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Quince,  Medlar,  Walnut,  Mulber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Filberts,  Arc.  ;  Lime,  Elm,  Oak, 
Sycamore,  Maple,  Ash,  Plane,  Laburnum,  Birch,  Beech, 
Poplar,  Hornbeam,  Chesnut,  Alder,  Thorns  of  sorts,  Acacia, 
Lilae,  Guelder  Rose,  Syringa,  "Weeping  and  other  Willows, 
Ailanthus,  Calycanthus,  Jasmine,  Corc^orus,  <fcc. ;  Large 
Portugal  and  Common  Laurels,  Large  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  Aucuba,  Bos,  Arbor-vitae,  Arbutus,  Laurestinus,  Phyl- 
lirea,  Euonymus,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Pinns  of  sorts,  Scotch 
and  Spruce  Firs,  Snowberry,  China  and  Common  Privet,  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  Sweet  Bays,  Garrya  elliptica,  Magnolias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of  Dwarf 
Roses,  Clematis,  Pyrus  and  Ribes  in  pots,  Lilacs  and  Roses, 
for  forcing  ;  choice  Figs  of  sorts,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of* 
strong  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb,  for  forcing.  May 
be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  (Is.  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  The  Premises  are  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  and  the  Chelsea  Omni- 
buses pass  every  10  minutes  ;  the  Iron  Steam  Boats  to  the 
Swan  Pier,  are  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Nursery 
Grounds. 

CAMELLIAS,  CACTI,  &c. 
]\/[  ESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  have  been  favoured 
U-&-  with  instructions  from  the  importer,  to  sell  by  Auction 
at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  about  600  choice  CAMELLIAS, 
well  grown,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  all  with  many  flower-buds, 
and  comprising  the  best  known  sorts,  and  most  of  the  new 
varieties,  and  a  few  choice  CACTI  of  various  species,  lotted  to 
suit  amateur  growers. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and 
morning  of  sale.     Catalognes  had  of  the  auctioneers. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  PERU— SEEDS  FROM 
VENEZUELA,  &c. 
A/[  ESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by 
L?-L  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  3S,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  Friday,  Sept.  25,  at  half-past  1  precisely,  a  valuable 
Parcel  of  DRIED  PLANTS,  from  Chacapoyas,  in  Peru,  col- 
lected by  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  and  his  Manuscript  "Flora 
Peruviana,"  including  100  coloured  Drawings  and  Sketches 
made  by  himself.  Also  a  Collection  of  various  SEEDS  from 
the  interior  of  Venezuela,  gathered  by  the  Botanist  Pedro 
Joaquim  Ayres,  Esq.,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation,  and  many  presumed  to  be  new,  and  an 
extensive  and  valuable  British  Hortus  Siccus  of  10,000 
Plants,  and  an  Herbarium. — On  view  two  days  previous  to 
the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers. 


MR.  J.  ELLIOTT  will  SeU  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, No.  5,  Pavilion-place,  Battersea-fields,  the  genuine 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  EFFECTS  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  removing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  23d  Sept.,  1S46,  at  11  o'clock.  The  Furniture  com- 
prises Four-post  and  Tent  Bedsteads,  Feather  Beds,  Bolsters, 
and  Pillows,  Mahogany  Side-boards,  Dining  and  other  Tables, 
Mahogany-framed  Sofa  Bedstead,  covered  with  Satin  Hair 
Seating,  Mahogany  and  other  Chairs,  Mahogany  and  other 
Chests  of  Drawers,  Washstands  and  Dressing  Tables,  Swing 
and  Pier  Glasses,  Six-octave  Pianoforte  by  Jerocke,  the  usual 
quantity  of  Kitchen  Utensils,  Portable  Patent  Oven,  Americans' 
Oven,  Malt-mill  complete,  Brewing  Utensils  and  Casks,  and 
numerous  effects.  About  700  choice  Evergreen  Shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  Yews,  HoDies,  Aucubas,  Arbor-vitae,  Laurestines, 
Cedars,  Laurels,  Box,  &c.  &c,  from  3  to  5  feet  (will  move 
with  safety,  having  only  been  planted  3  years) ;  Plants  in  Pots, 
Flower  Stage,  Boxes  and  Lights,  Iron  Roller,  *fcc.  »tc.  About 
8000  Bulbs,  comprising  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Gla- 
diolus of  sorts,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Campernals,  Crown  Impe- 
rials, &c.  «fcc.  To  he  viewed  the  day  before  and  morning  of 
Sale.  Catalogues  to  he  had  on  the  premises,  the  Inns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Putney,  Surrey. 


TO  MARKET   GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 
SPA-ROAD,  BERMONDSEY. 

MESSRS.  BROWN  &  ROBERTS  are  instructed 
by  Mr.  Michael  Drew,  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  the 
Premises,  late  Keeton's-grounds,  next  Bermondsey  New  Church, 
on  Wednesday  Sept.  23d,  at  12  o'clock  (the  ground  being  re- 
quired for  building  purposes),  200  stout  Bell  Glasses,  350  22-inch 
Hand-lights,  and  60  S-light  Boxes  and  Lights— the  whole  in  ex- 
ceUent  condition.  To  be  viewed  on  Tuesday  and  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Brown  and  T.  A.  Roberts,  22,  Throgmorton-street. 


TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  a  FARM  IN  HAMP- 
SHIRE, containing  327  acres  of  good  Arable  and  Meadow 
Land,  with  comfortable  Farm-house,  distant  2  miles  from 
Romsey,  5  from  Southampton,  10  from  Winchester,  and  17 
from  Salisbury.— For  viewing  the  Farm,  and  for  further  parti- 
culars, apply  to  Mr.  Kendle,  Broadlands  Farm,  near  Romsey. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND   OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-established  NUR- 
SERY, with  Dwelling-house,  Two  Greenhouses,  Shops, 
Sheds,  &c:  also  Two  Acres  of  Ground  well  stocked  with  choice 
Evergreens,  for  which  it  is  proverbial.  Held  on  a  Lease  for 
99  years,  of  which  remain  67  years  unexpired,  at  a  Ground-rent. 
Situated  on  the  south  side  of  Highgate-hill,  Upper  Holloway, 
in  the  parish  of  Islington,  known  by  the  name  ot  Whittmgton 
Nursery.  The  Proprietor  retiring  from  business.— Apply  to 
John  Cboom,  as  above. 
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SALE  OF  ASPARAGUS  BEDS,  extra-sized  APPLE 
and  PEAR  TREES,  in  full  bearing  and  high  condition 
for  moving ;  6ome  hundred  yards  of  Sweet-Briar  Hedges, 
Garden  Engines,  Seed  Plough,  Carts,  Harrows,  Ploughs,  Vans, 
and  Waggons  ;  useful  Horses,  Cows  in  Calf,  and  Household 
Furniture,  Mangle,  Dairy  Utensils,  and  other  effects,  by 
GLENNY  &  Co.,  on  the  Premises,  near  the  Nag's-head,  Bat- 
tersea,  on  Wednesday  (Sept.  30) ;  and  Thursday  (Oct.  1),  by 
order  of  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Wm.  Glenny,  Market  Gardener, 
giving  up  the  ground  and  business  at  Lady-Day.  May  be 
viewed  on  Tuesday  and  mornings  of  sale.  


COTTAGE  AT  ERITH,  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  the  Year  or  on  Lease,  a  convenient 
BRICK-BUILT  COTTAGE,  nearly  new,  with  Coach- 
house, Two-stall  Stable,  and  Large  Garden.  Rent  501.,  in- 
cluding Fixtures.  Land  for  a  gentleman's  Small  Farm,  with 
Barns,  Cow-house,  Sheds,  Stables,  Granary,  *tc.,  can  be  had 
immediately  adjoining, — the  same  property.  Cards  to  view  at 
the  Eardley  Arms,  Erith  ;  or  at  Messrs.  Furlong's,  Upholsterers, 
Woolwich. 

LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  offering  the  following  new  and  choice  GERA- 
NIUMS, which  have  been  selectod  from  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Seedlings. 

First  Class. — The  following  can  be  recommended  as 
first-rate  show  flowers,  of  superior  excellence. 
LYNE'S  Fobget-jie-not        ..       . .    £1  10    0 
„        Remembrance  . .        . .      1  10    0 

„  FlRE-FtY  1   10      0 

„       Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert  110 

„        Peri       110 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Five  for  £5. 

Second  Class. —  The  following  are  flowers  possessing 
many  good  properties,  and  are  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  good  collections — but  are  recommended  more  for 
their  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  colour  than  for  their 
qualification  as  show  flowers. 
Queen  of  Beauties. .  7s.  Gd.  l  Nourmahal  . .  7s.  Gd 
Talisman     . .        . .  7     6     |  Sir  Robert  Sale  . .  7    6 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Four  for  £1. 

DESCRIPTIONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  the  2d 

of  November  next.     The  Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade.  Great 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  careful  packing.      All  orders  will  be 

executed  in  strict  rotation. 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 
Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  19. 

CHOICE  NEW  PLANTS. 

LUCOMBE,  P1NCE,  &  Co.  have  now  for  Sale  the 
following  very  choice  and  beautiful  Aew  Plants,   all  of 
•which  they  can  confidently  recommend  : —  Price. 

LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  TRUE'-  ..  21s. 
LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS,  var.  Stricta  .  21s. 
*  A  figure  of  L.  splendens  is  published  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  by  Sir  William  Hooker, 
part  of  whose  description  is  here  quoted.  L.  P.  and  Co.  beg 
leave  to  say  that  their  plant  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  as  the  true  "  L.  splendens,"  and  that 
there  are  spurious  varieties  of  it. 

"  The  splendid  colour  of  this  plant  is  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  Verbena  Melindres.  Handsome  as  is  the 
var.  Stricta,  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  True  Splendens, 
which  is  of  a  far  more  bushy  character,  and  the  ivhole 
surface  is  literally  covered  with  its  brilliant  blossoms, 
continuing  a  long  time  in  perfection.  There  is  a  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  too  in  the  foliage,  which  contrast 
admirably  with  the  rich  colour  of  the  blossoms,  of  which 
there  were  more  than  309  expanded  on  one  plant." 

L.,  P.,  &  Co.,  however,  beg  leave  to  refer  cultivators  to  the 
agure  and  description  alluded  to. 

LESCHENAULTIA  ARCUATA 21s. 

Very  large  flowers,  canary  colour,  tipped  with  red.  A  figure 
will  appear  in  next  month's  number  of  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine."   A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 

CLERODENDRON  SINUATUM 42s. 

A  figure  of  this  plant  is  published  also  in  the  present  month's 
number  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  describing  which  Sir 
"William  Hooker  says — 

"  It  is  one  of  those  plants  to  which  a  drawing  cannot 
do  justice,  and  whose  charm  depends  on  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  entire  plant,  flowering  at  an  early  period,\and 
bearing  dense  many-flowered  heads  from  the  extremity 
of  every  branch  ,■  and  these  blossotns  loo  are  highly 
fragrant  and  of  the  tenderest  and  purest  white.  It  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  stove-collection." 

CLERODENDRON  VOLUBILE      42s. 

A  very  fine  new  climbing  species,  with  large  panicles  9  inches 
long,  of  pure  white  flowers,  very  distinct  from  any  other 
3pecies. 

GARDENIA  STANLEYANA 15s 

STROPHANTHUS  STANLEYANA     ..     ..     42s' 
GOMPHOLOBIUM  NOVA  SPECIES  . .     . .     21s. 
With  fine  large  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  forming  an  extremely 
■elegant  Greenhouse  Plant ;  a  small  plant  of  this  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition  in  May  last,  and  ob- 
tained a  Medal. 

AZALEA  INDICA,  "DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE" 
(a  Seedling  raised  by  Lucombe,  Pince,  ifc  Co.)  ..21s. 
This  plant  obtained  a  Seedling  Prize  at  the  Roval  Botanic  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  in  May,  1845.  It  flowered  again,  and  was 
proved,  in  1846 ;  and  was  allowed  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  a 
first-rate  flower.  Rich  scarlet,  fine  form,  good  substance 
large  size. 

CHOROZEMA  PILOSA 21s 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA ;.     10s.  6<Z. 

Exeter  Nursery,  Exeter. 


Q.LASS  WHICH    CANNOT    BE   BROKEN  BY 

VJ  BAIN  or  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-st.,  Goodman's-fields. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 
r^REEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
VJ  &c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
12.  5s.  Garden-light;  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's 
Hotnouse  Builder,  Clareniont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 
_  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

GLASS  FOR  SKYLIGHTS,  and  other  purposes.— 
BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or 
Squares,  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house,  for  cash. 
Every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.— 
R.  Cogan,  48,  Leicester-square,  Loudon, 


THE    FINEST    CARNATIONS,    PICOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO.'s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  in  tine  well  rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : — 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.         do.     ..300 

12    do.        do.        do.        do 1  10    0 

25    do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Finks  . .     1    4    0 

FINE  CAMELLIAS. 
YOUELL  &  Co.  are  now  supplying  very  healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  following  very  hand- 
some varieties,  at  30s.  per  dozen — namely,  Donklearii,  Juliana 
Beallii,  Monarch,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  Bruceana,  Corolina, 
Florida,  Chandlerii,  Double  Striped,  Double  White,  Colvillii, 
Elegans,  Grand  Frederic,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata  alba,  Con- 
spicua,  Tricolor,  Rosa  Mundi,  Ochroleuca,  Noblissima,  Hors- 
fallii,  Invincible,  Candidissima,  Emelie  Grandiflora,  King, 
Lefevriana,  Imbricata,  Picturata,  Minuta,  Anemonaaflora 
rosea,  Kew  Blush,  »bc. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above  in  the  finest  condition,  and  are  enabled  to 
offer  very  superior  HYACINTHS  byname,  comprising  double 
and  Single  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yellow,  at  0s.,  9s,,  and  12s, 
per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,  they  are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year  Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRLCATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

4  „  ISs.  „ 

5  „  ..        30s.  „ 

6  ,,           1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 
measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across  60s.  ,, 

A  few  fine  specimen  plants  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .        . .    18s.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  ..    30s.        „ 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  ..        ..    18s.        ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  ..     12s.  ^       ,, 
12   first-rate  new   Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  "  Sanspareil" £110 

12  fine  do 0  12    0 

Extra  fine  Pansy  Seed,  from  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties, per  packet        . .  . .  . .  . .    2s.  Gd. 

Alstrcemeria  Seed,  from    Mr.   Tan  Houtte's  va- 
rieties, per  packet        . .  . .  .  •  ..26 

Antirrhinum  Brightii,  lutea,  and  venosa,  p.  packet  1  0 
„  finest  mixed  12  varieties,  per  packet  1  0 
Myatt's  British  Queen  Strawberry  . .  per  100  3  6 
Princess  Alice  „  ..  ,,3  6 
Dickson's  Royal  Pine  „  . .  ,,  15  0 
Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a-week, 
and  to  London  daily. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  19. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3$<Z.  to  5ld.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.        *«*  For 'Ready  Money  only. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

HETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices, 
for  cash.     A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s,  d.  £   s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under   7  by  5    at  0    2$     . .     . .    1    0  10 

7  5      „         „        9        7  0    2$    ....     1    3  11 
9       7      „        „      10       Sh        0     3       ....     1     5    0 

10       Sh    „        „      14      10"        0    3J     ....     1    7    1 
14     10"     „        „        2  ft.  super.O     31     ....     1     9     2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d.~)  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  8    0  }       substance,      thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  S    6)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


APSLEY  PELLATT  &  Co.  (late  Pellatt  &  Green) 
respectfully  inform  the  Public  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  they  retail  GLASS,  China,  and 
Earthenware,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  and  every  variety  of  English 
and  Foreign  Ornamental  Yases,  Tazzas,  &c.  Their  Show 
Rooms  are  equal  to  any  in  London,  and  then'  stock  of  the  most 
superior  and  approved  description.  Foreign  orders  and  outfits 
executed  with  despatch.  N.B.  No  establishment  in  the  City. 
West-end  Branch,  5S,  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


1  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
"  •  place,  iung's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J._  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  rangeof  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


J.  B.  SAMPSON'S  SELF-FEEDING  ECONOMICAL 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,    CHAPELS,  &c.  &c. 


T  B.;SAMPSON,  Engineer,  &c,  Maidstone,  K-nt, 
*-?  •  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  much  approved  RE- 
GISTERED SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER,  having  erected 
many  during  the  last  season,  on  his  own  responsibility,  which 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  every  case,  he  can  with 
confidence  offer  this  admirable  Boiler  to  the  Public  as  the  best 
yet  introduced,  possessing  great  advantages  over  the  Conical 
and  all  others.  1st,  Forming  its  own  flue,  and  exposing  three 
large  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  fire;  after  it  has  lefc  the 
body  of  the  boiler,  the  heat  (which  is  lost  in  others),  passing 
round  it,  and  being  economized  to  the  greatest  extent,  allowing 
the  least  possible  escape.  2nd,  Requiring  fuel  but  ouce  iu  14 
hours,  and  being  made  of  cast  iron,  renders  it  more  durable, 
not  burning  out  as  copper  or  wrought  iron.  3rd,  A  saving  i.f 
full  50  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  4th,  Having  cylin- 
drical feeder,  with  air-tight  cover,  the  fire  is  kept  uniformly 
supplied,  oth,  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  enables  any 
mason  to  fix  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

These  Boilers  are  made  different  sizes,  and  may  be  applied 
to  any  pipes,  tanks,  tfcc,  already  fixed. 

Can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Peppercorn's,  Ironmongers, 
Maidstone,  and  other  establishments.  A  Prospectus,  with  full 
particulars,  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  In- 
ventor.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

N.B.  A  model  may  be  seen  at  the  Polytehnie  Institution, 
London. ^ 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 

GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
Danver's-street,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  cf 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim-gardens,— 

"  Gentlemen,—  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erected  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 
may  refer  to  me." 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
*  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense.  ' 

T~  HE  SUMMER  RIDE  OR  PROMENADE— The 
peculiar  virtues  of  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF 
COLUMBIA  completely  removes  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
ladies  in  preserving  their  ringlets  after  exercise  ;  its  use  so  invi- 
gorates the  hair,  that  tresses  previously  fhe  straightest  and  most 
destitute  of  curl  rapidly  acquire  a  vigour  which  maintains  in 
permanent  ringlets  the  head-dress  of  the  most  persevering 
votary  of  the  ball-room,  the  ride,  or  the  promenade.  After  the 
minerals  and  vegetables  of  the  old  world  have  been  com- 
pounded in  all  imaginable  ways  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
cover so  important  a  desideratum,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
western  hemisphere  for  furnishing  the  basis  of  Oldridge's  B-.hn 
of  Columbia,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  preserving,  strengthening, 
aad  renewing  the  hair  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  aimug 
all  civilised  nations.  Its  restorative  virtues  are  indeed  a  pro- 
verb, and  the  most  satisfactory  attestations  to  its  infallibility 
in  reproducing  hair  upon  persons  otherwise  hopelessly  balil 
may  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  proprietors,  No.  1,  Wel- 
lington-street,  Strand,  London,  where  Hie  Balm  is  sold — Price 
3s.  Gd.,  Gs.,  and  lis.  per  bottle  ;  no  other  prices  are  genuine. — 
sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stationers. 

"  Oldridge's  Balm/*  1,  Wellington-street,  the  sec-ond  house 
from  the  Strand. 


GRASS  SEEDS,  to  form  Permanent  Pasture  or 
Meadow,  can  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Smithe,  of  Eastling, 
Faversham,  Kent,  of  the  most  approved  mixtures,  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  the  Peren- 
nial Clovers  and  Trefoils,  at  Ss.  per  bushel;  Lawns  10s.  per 
bushel ;  and  for  improving  Old  Grass  Land,  Is.  per  lb.  Each 
sort  of  Grass  Seed  can  be  had  as  genuine  as  possible.  The 
Trade  supplied  at  a  reduction. 
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::  ~  7/     EVENING     LO  N  D  &N     RAPE  R. 


From  the  1st  of  September, 

THE      EXPRESS. 

PRICE  THREEPENCE. 


THE  TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS  of  the  "Daily  News"  has  led  to  numerous  inquiries,  whether  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  PUBLISH  AN  EVENING  EDITION,  CONTAINING  REPORTS  OF  PRICES  AND 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  MARKETS  ON  THE  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION.  The  Proprietors  of  the 
"  Daily  News"  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Public  ;  but,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  paper  will  appear  under  a 
different  name— that  of  THE  EXPRESS.  The  EXPRESS  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  news  in  the  Morning  Paper,  a 
SUMMARY  of  the  HOME  and  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  which  may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication.  THE  EXPRESS  will 
have  the  advantage  of  Foreign  Expresses,  Correspondence,  and  other  costly  characteristics  of  a  Morning  Journal.  But  the  fall 
and  carefully  prepared  REPORTS  of  the  MONEY,  RAILWAY,  PRODUCE,  CORN,  CATTLE,  and  other  MARKETS  will  be 
the  marking  feature. 

As,  however,  the  interest  in  such  a  Paper  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  Class,  or  a  Locality,  the  Proprietors  cannot  hope 
that  either  the  sale  or  the  Advertisements  will  be  so  extensive  or  remunerative  as  those  of  a  Morning  Paper.  They  propose, 
therefore,  that  THREEPENCE  shall  be  the  price  to  the  public  of  THE  EXPRESS. 

The  Proprietors  believe  that  every  respectable  news-agent  will  transmit  the  new  Journal,  on  receiving  a  Post-office  order,  at 
the  rate  of  195.  6d.  per  quarter  ;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  THE  EXPRESS 
are  requested  to  remit  a  Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallbridge,  9l>.  Fleet-street,  London,  who 
■will  transfer  it  to  a  respectable  London  Agent. 

THE  EXPRESS  will  be  pubUshed  every  afternoon,  at  Four  o'clock,  with  the  latest  details  of  the  Markets  of  the  day. 


Offices  for  Advertisements  and  Communications,  Whitefriars,  and  90,  Fleet-street,  London. 


THE    AINSLIE    TILE   MACHINE   COMPANY, 
(WITHOUT  ROYALTY.) 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman,  James  Smith,   Esq.,   of  Deanston,  Queen  Square, 
"Westminster. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Mabe  Botd,  Esq.,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings. 
W.  S.  Boir»,  Esq.,  Lowndes  Square. 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  36,  St.  James's  Place. 
J.  W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
Geobge  Websteb,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


THE  LATE  HAIL-STORM— The  Committee  for 
the  relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  late  Hail-storm,  respect- 
fully announce  that  an  AUCTION  and  BAZAAR,  for  the  Sale 
of  PLANTS  and  FLOWERS,  in  aid  of  the  Funds.  wiH  be  held 
at  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle-street,  City,  on  Tues- 
day the  29th,  and  Wednesday  the  30th  September  lnst. 

Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  others,  are  earnestly  solicited 
to  contribute  Plants  and  Flowers. 
Contributions  to  be  sent  od  or  before  the  2Sth  September. 
N.B.  The  smallest  assistance  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  19th  Sept.  1S46. 


DREADFUL  HAIL-STORM.— A  Public  Meeting, 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  17th  August, 
1S46,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
H.  R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
Subscriptions  Received  since  the  last  Adyebtisement. 


The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applieants.for  Macirnes,  and  the  diffi- 
culty theyfixnerit  ■■■•■■  ig  iheBoyalrtyiiave  tietermined 
to  abandon  tneir  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of  reducing  the 
price  as  follows,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the  Machine, 
they  feel  confident  it  will  now  be  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Meeting  at  Balli- 
nasloe,"  and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  two  sizes. 
Peices. — Cash. 
A  Eaud  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  351. 
A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  to  be 
worked  by  horse  or  sieam,  including  two  Moulds  for 
Tiles  or  Pipes,  701. 
By  these  Machines,  Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent  Street,  London  ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland;  at  Mi*.  Laurence  Hill's,  141,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons', 
Dublin. 

All  letters  and   applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned,  John  Paton,  Secretary, 
At  the  Office,  193a,  Piccadilly. 

GROVE  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  Bushy,  Herts 
Head-Master.— Mb.  H.  G.  BIGGS. 

At  the  above  School  Young  Gentlemen  are  liberally  Boarded, 
and  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  English  Education,  including  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Rural  Chemistry,  Land  Surveying,  Mapping,  Drawing, 
&c.  Terms,  from  5  to  8  guineas  per  quarter,  according  to  age 
and  acquirements. 

Grove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Bushy  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way.   A  Coach  also  runs  to  and  from  London  daily. 

Grove  House  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy 
Playground,  a  Field,  and  an  immense  Garden,  the  produce  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  School ;  portions  of  the  same  being 
allotted  to  each  Pupil  for  practical  purposes  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

References  to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  others. 

TT/IRE  NET,  15  inches  high,  to  effectually  exclude 
*  »  Hare  and  Rabbits,  3d.  per  yard ;  2  feet  high,  Hd.  per 
yard;  3  feet  high,  Gd.  ■  4  feet  high,  9d ;  and  6  feet  high,  Is., 
adapted  for  parting  Lawns  and  Fields— for  excluding  Dogs, 
Cats,  <tc— for  inclosing  Pheasants,  Fowls,  &c. ;  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  Wire  Net  for  Sheep  folding,  od.  per  yard, 
4-inch  mesh,  and  nearly  4  feet  high.— Robert  Richabdson, 
Net  and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road  London. 

OUBSTITUTE    FOR   GARDEN   MATS.  —  Trans- 

O  parent  cover  to  give  light  and  exclude  frost  from  Green- 
houses, Frames,  Arc,  Is.  per  yard,  nearly  2  vards  wide  ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  keeping  out  frost,  Is.  2d.  per  yard,  nearly  2 'yards 
wide  ;  both  these  article*  are  Waterproof,  they  will  last  much 
longer  than  mats,  are  not  half  the  expense  of  carriage,  are 
easily  fixed,  very  little  more  in  price  than  mats,  and  are 
■warranted  to  outwear  two  mats. — Robert  Rtchardson,  Net 
and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


Hudson  Gurney,Esq.£10  10 
R.  R.  Wood,  Esq.  -.10  0 
M.  Drew,  Esq.  ..55 

Geo.  Charlwood,  Esq.  5  5 
Chates  <fc  Hayward. .  5  5 
P.  Bedwell,  Esq.  -..55 

B.  Edgington,  Esq.. .    5    5 

C.  Burke,  Esq.  ..  5  5 
Garraway,  Mayes,  &  Co.  5  5 
J.  W.  Burch,  Esq.  ..50 
Miss  Ward  . .  . .  5  0 
J.  Blackburn,  Esq...  5  0 
T.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.  ..  5  0 
Mrs.  Blackhouse  ..50 
Mrs.  A.  R.Lightfoot  5  0 
Rev.  W.Dealtry,D.P.  3  3 
G.  Coles,  fcsq.  . .  o  3 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Blackhouse  3  0 
Dr.  Collier         . .     . .     2    2 

R.  Ord,  Esq 2    2 

Lady  Murray  . .  . .  2  2 
Lord  Murray  . .  . .  2  2 
W.  Murray,  Esq.  ..22 
Colonel  Madden  ..22 
J.  D.Brown,  Esq.  ..2  2 
A.  Richardson,  Esq.  2  2 
LordRadstock  ..2  0 
H.  S.  Montague,  Esq.  2  0 
Lady  Sheffield  ..20 
—  Breffitt,  Esq.  . .  2  0 
E.  B.  Fox,  Esq.  ..2  0 
Mr.  E.  Edwards  ..20 
H.  Birkbeck,  Esq.  ..20 
J.H.  Gurney,  Esq...     2    0 


Mrs.  Barclay  (Beech- 
wood)      £2 

T.  Essex,  Esq.         ..  1 

Mr.  C.  Nicholls..     ..  1 
W.     "Wilkins,     Esq., 

Newport 1 

A  Lady       1 


Z.  Uwins,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Matthews 
Mr.  R.  Dawson 
E.N.  Thornton,  Esq. 
—  Townsend,  Esq. . . 
Mr.  Muddle 


T.  Parker,  Esq.       . .     1 


Mr.  J.  Keynes  , 
Mr.  W.  Wilkins      „  . 
A  Lady        . .     .  . 
Captain  "West   . . 

T.  W.  A 

Mr.  Casten  . . 
Mr.  Sparrv  . . 
Mr.  Dean" 0  10 


0 
1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

0  10 

0  10 


Mr.  Reeves 

Mr.  Tarssns 

Mr.  A.  Bull 

A  Lady 

Mr.  John  Gow 

Mrs.  Grace 

J.  Edwards,  E 

Mr.  Golding 

Mr.  Morin         . . 

Mrs.  Candler    . . 

United  Gardeners  and 


sq.    .. 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  5 
0  5 
0  5 
0  5 
0    5 


0  I  Land  Stewards'  Jour.  18    0 


Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers : — Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Coctts  «fc  Co. :  Messrs.  Cocks,  Bid- 
dolph,  &  Co.;  Messrs.  Jones,  Lotd,  d;  Co. ;  Messrs.  Scott  <fc 
Co.  ;  and  Messrs.  Young  &  Son. 

J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Sept.  19. 


GARDENERS'  NEW  CAPES,  dressed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  India  Rubber,  long  enough  to  effectually  protect  a 
1  man  at  work  when  stooping  down,  3s.  each.  The  above  are 
1  strongly  recommended  for  Gamekeepers,  Watchers,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  wet.  Capes,  shorter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each  ; 
j  also  a  large  quantity  of  second-hand  Policemen's  Capes, 
.  2s.  each  ;  Dog  Cart  Aprons,  10s.  Sd.  lined;  Tarpauling  Coats, 
ditto  of  India  Rubber,  thin  Capes  and  Coats  for  Gentlemen  for 
Shooting,  <fcc.  Waggon  Covers,  2s.  per  square  yard. — Robert 
Richabdson,  Net  and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place, 
New-road,  London. 


TO  MESSRS.  ROWLAND  AND  SON,  20,  Hatton- 
garden,  London. — "23,  Mason-street,  Old  Kent-road, 
Gentlemen, — About  August,  1839,  my  hair  began  to  fall  off. 
and  in  so  rapid  a  manner,  that  in  the  space  of  a  month  my 
head  was  almost  divested  of  hair.  I  tried  several  preparations 
for  its  recovery  without  the  slightest  benefit;  when  one. day 
your  circular,  in  '  Collins's  Memoranda,'  caught  my  eye.  I 
ventured  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  bottle  of  '  Rowland's 
Macassar'  Oil  f  after  using  which  I  found  my  hair  was  begin- 
ning to  re-appear;  and,  accordingly,  I  purchased  a  larger 
bottle,  which  when  finished,  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  proved 
in  my  own  person  all  that  you  profess  as  to  its  restorative  quali- 
i  ties ;  in  short,  after  two  months'  steady  perseverance  in  its  use, 
I  bad  as  good  a  head  of  hair  as  at  any  time  of  my  life ;  for 
,  which  permit  me  to  offer  my  thanks.  I  have  delayed  writing 
to  you  for  sis  months  (from  the  time  of  leaving  off  the  oil), 
wishing  to  test  the  permanence  of  its  restoration.  I  find  it  con- 
tinues as  firm  and  thick  as  before  it  began  to  fall  off,  with 
every  prospect  of  its  continuance.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  ohe- 
j  diently,  John  Foster." 

;  CAUTION. —  The  genuine  article  has  the  words  "ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR  OIL"  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the 
Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1,500  times, 
!  containing  29,028  letters. 

Price  3s.  6d.— 7s.— Family  Bottle  (equal  to  4  small)  105.  Gd., 
and  double  that  size,  21s. 

c~*  Allother  "MACASSAR  OILS  "  are  FRAUDULEN  T 
COUNTERFEITS  !  II 


NEW  WORK  IN  MONTHLY    PARTS,   BY  MR.  CHAFtLES 

DICKENS. 
On  the  1st  of  October  (to  be  completed  in  20  Monthly  Parts, 

uniform  with   4i  Martin    Chczzlewit,"   ic),    price    One 

Shilling,  the  First  Number  of 

DEALINGS  WITH   THE   FIRM   OF   DOMBEY 
AND  SON, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
EDITED  BY  "BOZ." 
With  Illustrations  by  "Phiz." 
London:  Bradbcry  «t  Evans,  WMtefriars. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo,  6s.,  the  4th  Edition,  corrected  and 
imoroved, 

RIVERS;S  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE;  con- 
taining ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varie- 
ties of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families  ; 
their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 

"Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose." — 'Gen  tleman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  FLORICULTURAL  PERIODICAL. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1S47,  will  be  published,  price  Zd.s 

to  be  continued  Monthly,  No.  I.  of 

THE   MIDLAND    FLORIST;  AND  SUBURBAN 
HORTICULTURIST.  Conducted  by  J.  F.  Wood,  F.H.H., 
Nurseryman  and  Florist,  the  Coppice,  near  Nottingham. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  tfc  Co.  Nottingham  :  R.  Sut- 
ton, Review-office,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Communica- 
tions are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

t^  Orderthe  MIDLAND  FLORIST  of  any  Bookseller. 


COCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRIZE  PATTERNS.— The 
^  Society  being  desirous  of  procuring  beautiful  forms  of  or- 
dinary utensils,  to  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  the  commonest 
and  most  vulgar,  awarded  their  Prizes  to  Messrs.  Mintjn,  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  for  two  Jugs  and  a  Toilette  Service,  complete  ; 
and  to  Feltx  Summerly  for  a  Tea  Service. 

The  Tea  Service  may  now  be  had  of  all  dealers  in  China  and 
Earthenware  throughout  the  Kingdom,  at  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  Crockery,  and  at  higher  prices,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  Jugs  and  Toilette  Service  are  nearly 
ready  for  delivery. 

They  are  manufactured  in  white,  huff,  and  olive-coloured 
Earthenware,  in  white  China,  and  China  with  gold  bandies,  as 
submitted  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert,  the  President  of  the= 
Society. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  AND 

FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 
This  dav  is  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson, 
M.D.,.of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

'  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments.— Baron  Liebig. 

London :  Longman,  Bbqwn,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©fie  iiatlfoap   (Ejjronfcle 

Of  Saturday,  September  12,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— RUMOURED  YISIT  FROM 
FRENCH  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS— MANCHES- 
TER AND  LEEDS  MEETING— INCREASE  OF  FARES- 
ON  SOUTH-EASTERN  — EXTENSION  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONTROL. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Sonth-Eastern  :  Directors'  Report  and 
Statement  of  Accounts — Manchester  and  Leeds :  Directors' 
Report — Sheffield  and  Manchester  :  Directors' and  Engineer's 
Report — Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  :  Directors* 
Report. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— South-E astern— West  London- 
Manchester  and  Leeds — Birmingham,  Lichfield,  and  Man- 
chester—  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Manchester — 
Manchester  and  Lincoln  Union  and  Chesterfield  and  Gains- 
borough Canal  —  Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  West  Riding 
Junction — Reading,  Guildford,  and  Reigate — Monmouthshire 
— Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle — Dublin,  Dundrum,  and 
Rathfamam — Jamaica  South  Midland — Meetings  of  Share- 
holders to  Afiirm  or  Dissolve. 

Progress  of  "Works — Law  InteUigence — Iron  Trade — Meetings 
— Tenders  for  Loans —  Contracts —  Dividends  —  Calls — De- 
posits Returned — Transfer  Books  Closed — Correspondents — 
Traffic  Table—  Share  Lists — Foreign  ditto — Money  Market — 
Paris  Letter. 

Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


Price  4s.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE  TREE  ROSE.     Practical  Instructions  forjts 
Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  2-i  Woodcuts." 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle,  with   additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Gardes, 
London. 


»  THE  4.S  ARE  REMARKABLY  CHEAP,"  BUT,  TO 

i-  THE  CONSOIER,  THE  FINEST  ARE  FNDOrBT- 
EDLT  THE  CHEAPEST.— The  unexampled  cheapness  of 
TEAS  induces  the  Proprietors  to  urge  on  the  Puhlic  the  use 
of  the  finest  in  preference  to  ordinary  sorts.  The  principal 
cost  of  Tea  is  the  excessive  duty  :  which  is  levied  on  all  kinds 
without  distinction  of  quality,  tn'us  making  the  inferior  out  of 
all  comparison  the  dearest.  To  meet  universal  consumption, 
the  choicest  importations  of  late  years  are  selling  at  this  Es- 
tablishment at  Unprecedented^  Low  Prices.  We  more  especi- 
ally invite  attention  to  the  following  : — 

BLACK  TEA.— Excellent  Family  Teas  at  3s.  6d.,  3s.  10d., 
and  is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  very  fine  Pekoe  Souchong  Tea,  4s.  6d.  % 
choice  and  tine  Souchong,  4s.  lOd.  and  5s.  id. 

The  finest  Imperial  Souchong,  5*.  Sd.  per  lb. 

GREEN  TEA. — Tery  superior  flavoured  Young  Hyson,  is. 
per  lb. :  the  finest  Young  Hyson  or  true  Onchain,  5s. ;  Son- 
powder,  remarkably  fine,  6s. ;  Ditto,  very  choice,  7s.  to  Ss. ; 
fine  choice  Cowslip  flavoured  Hyson,  5s.,  6?.,  and  6s.  €d. 

COFFEE  in  every  variety  of  quality,  from  lOd.  per  lb.  and 
upwards  — For  Family  use,  we  recommend  at  the  following 
prices,  Is.  id..  Is.  6d.,  and  Is.  Sd. :  very  choice.  Is.  lOd.  and  2s. 

SIDNEY  <fc  Co.,  Tea  Importers  and  Dealers,  No.  3,  Luaga.e- 
hill.  London.         ,   ,„ 


Printed  bv  Winn*  Biudbcet.  -f  No.  6.  York-place.  stnkeJ.ewuij;.on,  <jia 
Fmnitnilnmr  Ev»srs,  of  No.  7.  Chnrch-roi.  Stoke  N.w.oeior.  fcf.n 
in  the  ,-tmn:v  ~1  Middlesex,  Printer*,  at  their  office  in  Lomoard-s.je^t,  in 
the  Precinct  of  WhitfSriars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  pnblishe  o  0-  item 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parbh  o:  St.  Pan!!.  Loven;  gar- 
den, in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commacu:.  '..CIS 
are  tob»  addressed  to  ihe  Bailor— Saturday,  Smsrsssaax  19,  !8<o. 
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A  RAUCARIA  «  EXCELSI."  A  strong  healthy 
A  plant  of  Araucaria  to  dispose  of  at  a  fair  _ valuation. 
Height,  12  feet.-Direct  to  J.  H.  B„  Post-office,  Dartford,  Kent. 


GERANIUMS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,  &c. 

EF.  FAIRBAIRN  begs  to  inform  the  1  ublic  lie 
.  has  a  Rood  stock  of  the  above-named  plants,  which  he 
offers  at  tbe  following  prices  :— 

GERANIUMS. 
Strong  established  plants  of  the  following  sorts  at  12s, .per 
dozen-Nabob,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Favourite,  Corona  C°untftef9Sth°! 
Wilton,  Dido,'  Victory,  Werna,  Priory  King  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  Rosetta,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Rachael,  Balls  Mai  a, 
Scarlet  do..  Ball's  Honeymoon  (fine),  Is.  Gd.  each  ;  Queen  Vic- 
toria, ls-6c^RNATI0NSt  picoTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

12  pairs,  fine  show  Carnations Tin 

12    do.     fine  show  Picotees n  19    ft 

12     do.     fine  show  Pinks  i     l    0 

A  fe2w  pair's  Ward's  Great  Britain  Vnd  Otley'a'br.  Edward?, 
5s.  per  pair. 
Fuchsia,  Dickson's  Acantha  (small  plants)  .  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Newberry's  Delicata           ■ .        ••  -    °       »» 
Fairbairn's      do.      (fine)..        ..  *    b        » 
Lady  Sale         ..        •*  2    6,      " 
A  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Albion  Nursery,  Wandsworth-road,  Sept.  2b. 


T*\UTCH    HYACINTHS    FOR    FORCING, 


Single 
and  Double  at  4s.  per  dozen ;  also  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Tulips,  Irises,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  and  Ranunculus  ;  priced 
Catalogues  of  which  will  be  forwarded  per  post,  from  Arthur 
Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Warehouse,  18,  Pall-mall. 


ROSES. 
"f  THLLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  now  published  a 

»>     new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE 
for  the  Autumn  of  184G,  and  Spring  of  1847,  which  they  will  be 
proud  to  furnish  gratis  on  application. 
N.B. — The  Autumnal  flowering  ROSES  are  now  in  fine  bloom. 

WoodlandsNursery,Maresfield,near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Sept. 26. 


TO  PINE  GROWERS,  &c. 

HUGH  BROWN  intends,  without  delay,  to  dispose 
'  of  the  long  celebrated  stock  of  splendid  PROVIDENCE 
and  QUEEN  PINE  PLANTS,  in  all  stages,   at  gueatly  de- 
duced peices. — Particulars  maybe  known  by  personal  appli-. 
cation,  or  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 
Ragley  Gardens,  Alcester,  Warwickshire. 

"ENGRAVING  OF   "MOUNT  ETNA,"  AND  "ISABELLA." 

WILLIAM  MILLER  regrets  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  supplying  the  above.  He  has  just  received  a 
second  parcel  from  Mr.  Holden,  which  will  enable  him  to  en- 
close a  copy  by  return  of  post,  in  reply  to  applications  contain- 
ing 12  postage  stamps. 

N.B.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Pelargoniums,  may  be 
had  gratis. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS.  _ 

HSILVERLOCK  begs  to  call  the  attention  oi  the 
.   Public  to  his  Descriptive  Advertisement  of  these  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Sept.  5.    Good  plants  are  now  ready, 
allowance  to  the  Trade,  when  a  rem 

order.— Chichester,  Sept.  26. .__ 

NEW  PINK 


The  usual 
remittance  accompanies  the 


NORMAN'S   "HENRY   STEERs,"   purple  laced, 
extra  fine  form  ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and  constant, 
5s.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on 

WM°esIrCsbNormanfeel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks 
Tulips  &c,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
one  stamp.— Bull  Fields.  Woolwich. — , 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

JMYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  Beedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out : — 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

,,       Mammoth,  very  large   . .        . .        „     30s. 

,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer     ,,     21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         ..        ..        ,,     21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  wiU  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season. — ManorJFarm,  Deptford,  Sept.  2G. 

OETUNIA "BLOOD ROY AL,"of  which  Dr.LiNDLET 
■L  says,  in  CJtronicle  of  August  the  1st,  "  Blood  Royal  is  the 
best  variety  among  your  seedlings  ;  the  dark  state  of  the  flower 
is  very  rich  and  fine  in  colour."  A  limited  number  of  well 
hardened  off  plants  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  3s.  Gd.  per 
single  plant,  or  two  for  5s.  Will  be  sent  per  post  free,  tin  case, 
&c,  included. 

Whether  for  planting  en  masse,  singly,  or  for  pot  culture, 
surpassingly  superior  to  any  hitherto  cultivated  dark  coloured 
variety.  Accurate  description  as  follows  :— Intensely  rich  vel- 
vety crimson  ground,  shaded  with  satin  purple  ;  centre  of  pure 
deep  purple,  large,  open,  and  distinct ;  full  size,  substance 
and  shape  good  ;  in  dying  off  does  not  fade,  the  back  of  flowers 
being  also  very  highly  coloured.  Post-office  orders  on  Upper 
Baker-street  will  be  attended  in  rotation  received.  Address, 
Michael  Brewer,  Florist,  4,  St.  John's-wood-terrace,  Regent's- 
park. 

N.B.  Owing  to  an  attack  of  wire  worm,  Princess  nelena,  of 
which,  likewise,  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  favourable  notice, 
cannot  be  sent  out  in  good  plants  until  next  May,  when  it 
will  be  placed  with  Blood  Royal  at  18s.  per  dozen. 

Parties  whose  flowers  have  been  commended  through  the 
same  medium,  willing  to  exchange  plants  or  cuttings,  will  be 
duly  replied  to  upon  making  reference  to  dates  of  criticisms. 
Flower  heads  of  any  approved  seedling  Verbena  sent  singly 
per  post  in  stout  pill  box,  lined  with  damp  paper,  would  be 
ordered  or  exchanged  for  any  of  six  or  eight  superb  seedlings 
which  M.  B.  has  been  fortunate  to  raise,  and  with  the  above 
have  been  seen  and  ordered  by  the  principal  town  growers. 


NEW  VERBENA,  "TRES  BON." 

WILLIAM  TOOGOOD  is  now  ready  to  receive 
orders  for  his  SEEDLING  VERBENA,  an  opinion  of 
which  will  bo  found  in  this  Paper  of  Sept.  5,  under  the  initials 
"  W.  T."  The  First  Prize  was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Chichester 
Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  19.  Colour,  scarlet  with  maroon 
eye;  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Will  be  ready  to  send  out  on 
1st  April.  Plants  Zs.  Gd.,  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Shop  wick,  near  Chichester. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
begs  to  inform  the^cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flowers,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp— September  2jj. 


K OSES.— The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  ROSES  and 
Supplement,  by  THOS.  RIVERS,  are  now  ready  for  de- 
livery. Applications  enclosing  three  penny  stamps  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.— Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Sept.  26. 


THE  "FALKIRK  HERO."  —  The  best  yellow 
ground  PANSY  sent  out  this  season,  good  form  and  sub- 
stance, named  by  Mr.  Glenny  "  Falkirk  Hero  "  (see  "  Gazette," 
25th  July).  Plants  5s.  Gd.  each,  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  usual  discount  where  6  plants  are 
taken.  Peter  Campbell,  Florist. 

Graham's-road,  Falkirk,  Sept.  26. 


ABBEY  NURSERY,  READING,  BERKS. 

TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  CALCEOLARIAS,  CINERARIAS, 

*kc.  &c. 

J  J.  BEST,  of  the  above  Nursery,  begs  to  inform 
•  the  admirers  of  CALCEOLARIAS,  that  having  a  large 
stock  of  highly-impregnated  Seedling  Calceolarias  from  their 
last  year's  Seedling  LEOPARDII,  from  1  to  2  inches  high, 
transplanted,  beg  to  recommend  the  same  to  be  sent,  per  post, 
6s,  per  dozen,  postage  included.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
specimens,  and  the  certainty  of  some  fine  new  varieties,  will 
embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  after  the  10th  of  October. 
None  can  be  sent  unless  in  60-sized  pots. 

Finest  varieties  (by  name)  of  CINERARIAS,  strong,  60-sized 
pots,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  in  48-sized  pots,  9s.  per  dozen,  including 
some  fine  new  Seedlings. — A  remittance  is  numbly  requested. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  BECK'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  1845. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLB  and  CO.  having  procured 
a  much  larger  stock  of  BECK'S  GERANIUMS  than  they 
anticipated,  have  resolved  to  offer  the  set  of  nine  sorts,  as  fol- 

!°a£2^  1        MUOAnOHt.  I        ISABELLA. 

Mustee.  Rosy  Circle.  Favodrita. 

Sdnset.  1      Margaret.  j      Zenobia. 

All  those  whohave  previously  ordered  sets  wilt  be  charged 
at  the  same  rate  as  above. 
LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 
The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 
Marmion,  Princess,  Merry  Monarch,  King  of  Saxony  Rosebud, 
Chaplet,  Vampire,  Moonbeam,  Picta,  and  Aladdin. 
FIRST  CLASS.— Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  tU  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-tftM-dJess.-Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion    Edith,    Lady    Bulkeley.     Miss   Halford,    Prince     Alfred, 
King  of  the  French,   Gipsy  Queen,  Confidence,  Zanzummim, 
Hentjatra     Theresa,    Imogene,    Leonora,  Redworth,   Sappho, 
ApoX    Meteor,   Pluto,    Celestial,   Beauty  of  Salthill,    Black 
Dwarf  Rosetta,  Selina,   Shield  of  Achilles,  Sultana  or  Perpe- 
tual   Cock's  Hector,  King  of  Saxony  (Gaines)    Titus,   Cham- 
pion,   Mrs.    Jephson,  Magog,    Queen,   Francis ,  Bullm    Cornu- 
hiensis  (Hockiu),  Albion  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice    White  Per- 
fection, Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Philhpa,  Queen  Victoria  (Shep- 
herd) Princeps,  Robusturn,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Other  varieties  of  Geraniums  from  Cs.  to  18s.  per  dozen.  _ 
###  W.  E.  Rendle  &Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  staling 
that  they  will  commence  sending  out  their  Geranium 
Orders  on  and  after  Monday  the  bth  day  of  October 
next,  instead  of  November  the  2d,  as  previously  ad- 

iiprtisea 

Descriptions  of  the  Geraniums  can  be  obtained. 

%gt  All  orders  above  3/.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  tixeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth ;  or  above  6/.  to  Liverpool, 

Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation.— Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing.— All  plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  secured. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  26. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr,  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Heward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
thenraremany  new  and- rare  species,  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans.  


HOLLYHOCKS. 

JAMES  KITLEY,  Nurseryman,  Lyncombe  Vale, 
Bath,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
an  immense  Stock  of  FINE  DOUBLE  SEEDLING  HOLLY- 
HOCKS of  every  shade  of  colour,  which  have  all  bloomed,  and 
from  which  every  single  flower  has  been  thrown  out,  and  which 
he  will  send  out  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

100  plants,  21.  ;  50  ditto,  21s. ;    25  ditto,   12s.  Gd.,  including 

basket  and  packing. 
J.  K.  has  no  objection  to  take  goods  for  half  the  amount 
ordered  by  tradesmen.      N.B,  Seed  ot  the   above  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet,  or,  to  Seedsmen,  7s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

Bnt.h.  Kept.  26th.  1846.  ^^_^^_^_ 


"MOUNT  ETNA,"  AND  "ISABELLA." 

W     MILLER  has  no  more  two-year  old  plants  of 
•  Isabella  to  dispose  of,  and  but  Five  two-year  old  plants 
of  Mount  Etna  at  2£.  2s.  each. 

N.B.— W.  M.  has  still  plenty  of  good  strong  plants  of  this 
year's  striking  to  send  out  on  the  15th  of  October  (none  being 
yet  sent  out),  at  the  following  prices — Mount  Etna  11.  Is.,  Isa- 
bella 10s.  Gd. ;  the  two  together  30s.  Cash  accompanying  the 
orders  secures  priority  of  selection. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


CHARLES    TURNER   begs  to  offer  the  following 
beautiful  new  PINKS,  viz. :—    s.    d. 

Bragg's  George  Glenny        7    6  per  pair. 

Kirtland's  Lord  Valentia 5    °        » 

Harris's  Dauntless  ..        ..        ..5    0       ,, 

Maher's  Berkshire  Hero     . .        ••        -.3    6        ,, 

PICOTEES. 
Matthews'  Enchantress,  light  purple  edge  10    6        „ 
„  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  light  red  edge    7    0        „ 

Or  one  pair  of  each  for  15s. 

PANSIES. 

Hall's  Rainbow,  extra  fine 5    0  per  plant. 

Turner's  Othello        5    0        ,, 

„        Chalvey  Rival 5    0 

„        Optimus 3    6        ,, 

Gossett's  Lord  Hardinge 5    0        ,, 

Hooper's  Duke  of  Wellington       . .        ..50        ,, 
Strong  plants  of  the  above  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
Pansy  seed  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet. 
Chalvey,  near  Windsor,  Sept.  26* 


VAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTR(EMERIAS. 
T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King,  Ghent, 
i-J  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  his  Chilian  ALSTRGEMERIAS  at 
the  following  rates,  viz.— 12  varieties,  10s. ;  25  varieties,  16s. ; 
50  varieties,  28s.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52, 
Mark-lane,  London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to 
Mr.  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  plants  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
12th  July,  1845),  says  of  these  plants  :—"  They  are  of  every 
tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses—"  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  1845,  is  the  following 
account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet 
from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstroemeria  blooms  from  the  open 
ground ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather,  to  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they  sufficiently 
showed  whatbeamtiful  objects  large  masses  of  them  would  be 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion  given  of 
them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.    The  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


PINKS  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERB  SHOW  FLOWERS.- 

SAMUEL  WALTERS,  Florist,  Hilperton,  Trow- 
bridge, Wilts,  begs  to  offerthe  under-named  varieties  in  fine, 
well-rooted  plants,  if  selection  be  made,  at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  if 
left  to  S.  W.,  at  9s.  per  dozen,  post  free  : — Alpha,  Omega,  Lord 
Brougham,  Gay  Lad,  Garland,  Eclipse,  Prince  Albert,  WilL- 
mer's  Do.,  Heartstone's  Do.,  Weeden's  Elizabeth,  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  Model,  Majestica,  Masterpiece,  Great  Britain, 
Beauty,  Melona,  Melrose,  Bunkel's  Queen  Victoria,  Weeden's 
Do.,  Willmer's  Do.,  Navigator,  Dr.  Coke,  Sir  H.  Creed,  Ceres, 
Rosiana,  Mars,  President,  Village  Maid,  Hero  of  Croydon, 
Marlborough  Rival,  Jubilee,  Matilda,  and  other  varieties,  Gs. 
per  dozen.  A  few  more  pairs  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mozart,  at  5s. 
per  pair. 

CINERARIA  BLADUD.— A  most  vendable  plant,  and  indis- 
pensable to  every  collection.  Fine  Plants  prepared  for  winter 
blooming,  3s.  6d.  each,  post  free ;  fine  Plants  in  5-inch  pots, 
full  of  roots,  12  for  20s.,  hamper  included  ;  other  named  sorts 
12s.  per  dozen. 

NEW  GERANIUMS.— Sylph  Supebbe,  a  fine  large  flower 
in  the  way  of  Nymph,  but  larger,  with  smooth  even  petals,  and 
decided  round  dark  spot.    1(.  Is.  each. 

Lady  Russell,  a  most  pure  white,  with  smooth  even  petals,, 
large  and  round,  with  decided  even  dark  spot.    11.  Is. 

Plants  are  now  ready  in  4-inch  pots,  with  a  choice  selection, 
at  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  dozen. 
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GERANIUMS,  CAMELLIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,    CINE- 
~      R  ARIAS,  CARNATIONS.  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inrorui  t!ie  Public  thai  he  has 
a  very  Extensive  and  Healthy  Stock  of  the  above-named 
Plants   which  he  offers  at  the  following  prices  :— 
1  GERANIUMS. 

Good  established  Plants  of  any  of  the  following  sorts,  at 
^Os  per  dozen  : — Beauty  of  Walthamsto w,  Claude,  Cleopatra, 
Confidence,  Cynthia,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Dr.  Luidley,  Hector, 
Josephus,  Moonbeam,  Modesty,  Nabob,  Phreon,  Cid,  Robustum, 
Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Lady  Ho  wick,  Unique,  &c. 

4  selection  from  any  of  the  following  sorts,  all  new  last 
season,  at  21.  10s.  per  dozen  :— Orion  (Foster's),  Sappho  (Ditto), 
Jlilo  (Cock's),  Pearl  (Drury's),  Augusta  (Hoyle's),  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Ditto),  Gipsy  Maid  (Ditto),  Lord  Morpeth  (Ditto), 
Hesperias  (Lyne's),  Eing  of  Saxony  (Ditto),  Chaplet  (Ditto), 
Merrv  Monarch  (Ditto), Rosebud  (Ditto),  Princess  Alice  (Ditto), 
and  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Strong  cut-down  Plants  now  ready,  in  6-inch  pots,  that  will 
make  fine  specimens  for  exhibition,  of  the  following  good 
varieties,  from  12s.  to  20s.  per  dozen  : — Achilles,  Constellation, 
Conflagration,  Comte  d'Orsay,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Dido,  Emma,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Flame,  Nestor, 
Bising  Sun,  Sapphire,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Symmetry,  Sunrise, 
Queen  of  Fairies,  Unit,  &c. 

CINERARIAS. 
Good  established  Plants,  including  Conspieua,  and  several 
of  last  year's  new  sorts,  at  18s.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Large  Show  Plants,  in  S-inch  pots,  including  all  tkenewsorts 
sent  out  last  season,  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  dozen. 

Salter's  new  set  of  ten,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
in  G-ineh  pots,  25s.  the  set. 

CAMELLIAS. 
Good  strong  Plants  with  flower-buds      . .  £1  10    0  per  doz. 

Next  size  ditto 2    2    0      „ 

Pine  bushy  ditto         300      ,, 

Including  the  following  sorts  :— Double  White,  Double  Striped, 
Eclipse,  Fimbriata,  Hume's  Blush,  Chandlerii,  Colvillii,  Imbri- 
cata  Rubra,  Coronata,  Reticulata,  Leeana  Superb,  Candi- 
dissima,  Althseflora  Florida,  Donklaerii,  King,  Bealii,  Fraserii, 
Tricolor,  Punctata  Major,  Decora,  Ochroleuca,  and  many  others. 
PICOTEES  AND  CARNATIONS. 
Fine  healthy  well  rooted  Plants  now  ready  at  the  following 
prices,  including  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Cook's  President,  or  Unique,  and  three  fine  yellow 
Picotees : — 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties      . .        ..£200 

12  ditto  100 

Horticultural  Establishment,  Bracondale,  Norwich. 
Seed  Warehouse,  3,  Exchange-street. 

MENZIES'  NEW  HYBRID  POTENTILLAS. 

POTENTILLA  ATROSANGUINEA.  «  MEN- 
ZIESII."  This  is  a  splendid  production  of  extraordinary 
size,  of  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet  colour,  the  underside  of  the 
petals  being  bright  yellow. 

POTENTILLA  FORMOSA  "BAINESIANA."  This  is  a 
bright  scarlet  variety  of  P.  formosa,  exceedingly  rich,  beautiful 
and  unique  ;  the  underside  of  the  petals  of  this  are  also  bright 
yellow,  which  gives  to  both  varieties  a  pleasing  contrast. 

Willtabi  Mat,  F.H.S.,  having  purchased  the  above  splendid, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  from  Mr.  Mbnzies,  gardener,  Hope- 
house,  Halifax,  begs  to  announce  that  he  purposes  sending  out 
the  two  varieties,  in  October  next,  at  21s.  per  pair,  or  four  pairs 
for3i.  3s.,  post  free. 

W.  M.  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  recommending  these 
superb,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  they  having  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  seen  them  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  this 
much-admired  family. 

N.B.  The  above,  with  W.  M.'s  beautiful  Fuchsia,  PURITY, 
will  be  figured  in  an  early  No.  of  "Paxton's  Magazine  of  Bo- 
tany." 

Hope  Nursery,  near  Bedale,  Sept.  26. 


THE  NEW  CRIMSON  BOURSAULT  ROSE  STOCK. 

HENRY  CURTIS  being  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess the  largest  Stock  in  Europe  this  season  of  the  above 
most  valuable  Rose,  which  within  the  last  three  years  has  been 
proved  to  make  the  best  Stock  ever  offered  to  the  public  for 
budding  all  Teas,  Chinas,  and  Bourbons  on,  particularly  for 
pot  cultivation,  far  surpassing  the  old  Blush  and  Red  Bour- 
saults  in  the  excessive- luxuriance  and  durability  of  its  growth  ; 
it  never  mildews,  and  the  wood  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
thornless,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  most  easily.  The  wonder- 
ful property  of  this  Stock  appears  to  be  that  all  Roses  of  the 
China  strain  budded  upon  if,  make  nearly  double  the  growth 
that  they  would  on  any  other,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  new  Crimson  Bouraault  producing  nearly  five 
times  the  amount  of  root  that  the  Wild  Briar  would  under 
Similar  treatment :  it  makes  a  splendid  pillar  or  trellis  Rose, 
producing  shoots  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length,  sometimes 
blooming  in  the  autumn  of  a  deep  rich  velvety  crimson.  The 
Stocks  are  very  clean  and  fine,  and  are  offered  to  the  trade  at. 
30s.  per  hundred ;  second  size,  20s.  ;  in  less  quantities  at  5s. 
per"  dozen.  Sent  out  the  first  week  in  November  ;  and  as  the 
Stock  this  season  is  limited  to  15,000,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  orders  may  be  for- 
warded immediately,  v-      ■>■'       fi_    -  ; 

Heney  Cdrtis  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  Celine  (Hybrid 
Bourbon)  which  he  has  grown  for  many  years,  andof  which  he 
cannot  speak  too  highly  ;  as  a  stock  for  all  Mosses  and  all  Roses 
of  the  rough-leaved  damask  habit  it  is  unrivalled  ;  perhaps  no 
Rose  in  existence  possesses  the  amount  of  lungs  that  this  does  ; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  fine  and  free  to  bud  as  the  Crimson 
Boursault  ■  although  for  grafting  it  is  superior.  Comparatively 
SDeakin^  but  few  Rose  cultivators  at  pr  sent  are  aware  of  the 
immense  advantage  of  using  cultivated  Stocks  over  wild  ones. 
So  firmly  is  H  C.  convinced  of  their  great  superiority,  that 
alter  the  next  season,  every  Dwarf  Standard  Autumnal  Rose 
sent  out  from  the  West  of  England  Rose  Nurseries  will  be 
worked  on  the  above  Stocks.  Carriage  of  packages  paid  to 
London  per  rail.— West  of  England  P,ose  Nurseries,  Moorehd, 
Bristol,  ^ 

ARER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
-  road  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H  RH  Prince  Albert) .-ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans -Egyptian,  Canada, 
China  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese  ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal ;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador,' Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
&c„  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls;  and 
at  3,  Half-mo  on -pas  sage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pigs. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  tng  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOQN-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  J-'iffy  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 
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MERRION  NURSERY,  NEAR  DUBLIN.— The 
.  Subscribers,  grateful  for  past  favours,  beg  to  recommend 
to  the  Public  the  undev-mentioned  Stock,  which  will  be  found, 
on  inspection,  to  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  what  in  of  great 
importance,  true  to  name. 

Trained  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  from  1  to  5  years,  com- 
prising Dwarfs,  Half  and  Whole  Standards,  above  80  varieties, 
and  of  finest  quality. 

N.B.  The  4  and  5  years'  old  are  in  full  bearing,  and  covering 
radiums  of  wall  from  14  to  15  feet.   . 

Apricots       do.        do.        in  S  sorts. 
Cherries       do.         do.        in  15  finest  sorts. 
Plums  do.         do.        in  36     do.         do.    including — 

Reine    Claude    Monstreuse,   Guthries'  New  Apricot,   Moore's 
Emperor,  Imperial  Diadem,  Prince  of  Wales,  &e.  &c. 

Apples,  Trained  and  Untrained,  of  the  finest  varieties, 
adapted  for  different  seasons,  for  Dessert  and  Kitchen  use,  and 
on  Paradise  Stocks. 

Pears,  imported  from  Brussels  18  months  since,  in  SO  vari- 
eties, part  of  which  are  as  follows 


Maria  Louise. 
Duchess  d'Augouleme. 
Colmar  Sabine. 
Beurre  Ranee. 

„       d'Capiaumont. 
,,       Easter. 
„        d'Ausch. 

Diel. 
„        d'Aremberg. 
„        Spen's. 
„        d'Amaule. 
„       d'Fondante. 
Napoleon. 
Josephine. 

Strawberries  of  the  newest  varieties,  including  British  Queen, 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  Prince  Albert,  Myatt's  Eliza,  &c.  &c. 

Grape  Tines,  from  1  to  3  years  in  pots — 40  sorts,  amongst 
which  are- 


Charles  d' Austria. 
Glout  Morceau. 
Passe  Colmar. 
White  Doyenne. 
Enight's  Monarch, 
Van  Mohs. 
Althorp's  Crassane. 
New  ChaumonteUe. 
Neilis  d'Hiver. 
Haeon's  Incomparable. 
Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey. 
Fondante  d'Autumnale. 
Smith's  New  Jargonelle. 
Bonne  Louise. 


Frontignac  Muscadine. 

Shalwell's  St.  Mark. 

Esculata. 

Red  Muscat,  of  Alexandria. 


Golden  Drop. 
New  Blue  Constantia. 
Langley's  Incomparable. 
Isabella,  «fec.  &c. 


Filberts,  finest  sorts,  and  in  bearing. 

Gooseberries,  above  200  fine  kinds. 

Currants ;  Raspberries  ;  Asparagus  Roots,  from  1  to  3  yrs.  old. 

Seakale,  do.  do.  ;  Mushroom  Spawn,  &c. 

Geraniums,  over  200  of  the  finest  and  newest  sorts,  including 
all  of  real  merit  introduced  last  yeai",  as  per  Catalogue. 

Fuchsias,  upwards  of  110  of  the  best  sorts,  including  Smith's 
Queen  Victoria,  Serratifolia,  &e.  &c. 

A  large  assortment  of  Cape  Heaths,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  newest 
Pinks,  Herbaceous  Plants,  named  Tulips,  &c.  &c. 

Common  Arbutus,  from  1  to  6  feet ;  Andrachne,  from  1  to  4 
feet ;  Bays,  Cedars,  Arbor-vitass,  Cypresses,  Upright  and  other 
Yews,  Junipers,  Alaternus,  Mahonias ;  Standard,  Dwarf, 
Chinese,  and  Climbing  Roses,  in  great  variety. 

Daphnes,  Rhododendron's,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Magnolles, 
Cupressus  tortulosus,  Cedrus  deodara,  Pinus  excelsa,  Cembra, 
and  Abies,  Kuthrow  morinda,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  &c.  &c. 

True  Tyrolese  Larch,  from  2  to  4  years,  and  from  1£  to  6  ft. 

A  large  assortment  of  Forest  Trees,  from  2  to  8  feet.  Garden 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Tools,  &c.  &c. 

The  Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Forest  Trees  are  grown  iu  most 
exposed  situations,  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  give  immediate  effect. 

N.B.  '  Garden  Sites,  Hothouse  Structures,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Planting,  designed  and  contracted  for. 

Standing  Timber  and  Woodland  Property  accurately  valued 
and  lotted.  Neglected  Plantations  Thinned  and  Pruned,  with 
adviue  and  memoranda  respecting  future  culture. 

Gardeners,  Stewards,  and  Foresters,  of  unquestionable  cha- 
racter and  ability,  recommended.         Thomas  Barnes  &  Co. 

September,  1846. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment^  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

PRESTOE'S  IMPROVED  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 
may  be  bad  of  Messrs.  Bott  and  Rdtley,  Strand  ;  Mr.  F. 
Watkinson,  Manchester;  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co., 
Sheffield;  Messrs.  Rogers  arid  Son,  Southampton;  Messrs. 
Lee,  Hammersmith ;  Mr.  Gregory,  Cirencester,  and  of  W. 
Prestoe,  Shirley,  Southampton. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  Jbe 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3|d.  to  o$d.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.       V  For  Ready  Money  only. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

BETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
-  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices, 
for  cash.    A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  •  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2^     . .     . .    1    0  10 

7  5      „        „       9       7         0    2^    ....    1    2  11 
9       7      „        „      10       $}        0     3       ....     1     5    0 

10       S£    „        „      14     10  0    3£     ....     1     7    1 

14     lo"     „        „        2  ft.  super.O     3£     ....     1     9    2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  lovy. 

inches.  s.  d.")  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  8    0^      substance,    ,  thinnest 
„        SLATES,  20  by  10  8    G)       being  16,  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


,pLASS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
VJT  RAIN  or  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-st.,  Goodman's-fields. 


APSLEY  PELLATT  &  Co.  (late  Pellatt  &  Green) 
respectfully  inform  the  Public  that  at  their  Manufactory, 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  they  retail  GLASS,  China,  and 
Earthenware,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  and  every  variety  of  English 
and  Foreign  Ornamental  Vases,  Tazzas,  &c.  Their  Show 
Rooms  are  equal  to  any  in  London,  and  their  stock  of  the  most 
superior  and  approved  description.  Foreign  orders  and  outfits 
executed  with  despatch.  N.B.  No  establishment  in  the  City. 
West-end  Branch,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is,  per  lb., 
or  from  2s.  6d.'  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  fromGd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  boles, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Bd.  each.— 
Apsley  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Biackfriars. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
APSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
-"*-  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  Prices  :  — 
Any  size  under  2  feet  superficial.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot       4^. 

16"  oz.         ,,  })  ....  5 

21  oz.         fe  8 

Small  Squares  up  to  10 in.  by  Sin.,  from  lid.  to  3d.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. —The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  STiEEi"AND~ubRTICULT URAL 
GLASS  "VYARE  HOUSE, 
12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 
OHILLIPS  &  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
-8-  been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once' 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green! 
house  and  Conservatory  Lights,  inc.,  fit  for  immediate  use 
with  weights  and  lines  complete ;  and  have  pleasure  in  subl 
mitting  their  prices. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE. 
H  inch  Ovoio  single  hung      Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  foot, 
li         „  double     „         1    5    to  1    6 

2  „  single      „         1    5    to  1    G 

2  „  double     „         I    6    to  1    S 

Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms, 
GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORIES, 
li  inch  Greenhouse  Lights    ..    '9\d.  to  10k?. 
2  „  ..     10      to  IU 

Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass. 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extra  charge.    No  charge 
for  Priming. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &e. 
f^  JARVIS  has  a  quantity  of  boxes  of  FOREIGN 
V,'  •  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest  hind,  of  all  sizes, 
which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  at 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  "Wakehouse,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  SMALL  GLASS  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 

OT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  timetothe  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  bad  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thanhas  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


=liii 


]*  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
v  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &,c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen, 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  500  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  .of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c,  &c. 
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-  TTLTPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
RICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILITm  LAXCI- 
>UCM. 

GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  ITee 
sty  tbe  Qceen,  andto  ills  Majestt  the  King  OS  Saxony, 
to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry.  and 
teurs.  his  expensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS. 
1  he  oan  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  begs  to  state 
this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
us  kinds. 
I V  AC  IN  T1I-S.  in  25  fine  sorts,  named      ..        .  .£1    o    0 

."CLIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7     7    0 

Ditto       in  50  ditto  ditto        5    5    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  103.  6d.  to  '21s. 
tASrXCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 
Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  ..         ..      if.to    1    1    « 

L>*EMONES.  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .     1  15    0 
j.  jfow  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts      . .        . .    1    1    C 

lupertiue  Mixtures,  per  100 0  10    0 

XRICrLAS.  iu  2--»  Suoerfiue  sorts,  named  ..  2  10  0 
HRANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts  ditto  ..  S  S  0 
-tood  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .        from  12s.  to    0  IS    0 

Lil  LAXCIFOHUM  ALBUM,  u'ood  bulbs,  each 

from  Is.  Cki.  to    0    5    0 

PUNCTATUM.firomSs.to    0  10    0 

SPECiOSUM  (true)  ..    from  10s.  W.  to    3    2    0 

.  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies,  <J  sorts  for    1  liJ    0 

Groom  bevrs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c,  is  ready, 

fill  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  orders  executed. 


might  be  done  iu  this  way,  and  we  shall  probably 
resume  the  subject. 


ROSES. 

ESSR5.  LANE  and  SOX  beg  to  announce  that 
their  CATALOGUE  for  the  ensuing  autumn  is  now  ready, 
,vill  be  forwarded  as  usual  to  all  their  obliging  customers, 
.o  others,  bv  inclosing  two  penny  stamps.  Ir  contains  a 
•ate  list  of  those  sorts  best  suited  for  Pot  Culture,  taken 
actual  experience  ;  also  for  Pyramids,  &c. 
rseries,  Great  Berkkanip stead,  Sept.,  1S46. 


i)e  Grav%mtt&  ©fjromcle. 


AT  US  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1S46. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO    FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Pribat,         Ocx.    s -Botanical 8  ML 

—      5 — Entomeloaical       ....       Sr.s. 
rcasnar,        —      6—  Horticultural         ....       3  ?.x. 


E  last  week  published  the  iiew  regulations  de- 
lined  upon  by  the  Horticultural  Society  for 
f  Exhibitions  at  the  Gaeden~  in  1S4T.  We 
proceed  to  point  out  the  more  important  of  the 
ges  that  have  been  made. 
wo  new  prizes  have  been  offered,  one  of  the 
e  of  15/.,  and  the  other  of -2/.  10s.  The  effect 
lis  is  to  establish  rewards  of  intermediate  amount 
•een  20/.  and  10/.,  and  between  4/.  and  1/.  Ids. 
order  to  adjust  this  change  the  Large  Gold 
lal  will  be  hereafter  exchanged  at  the  rate  of 
only  ;  and  the  highest  prize — that  of  20/. — 
be  called  the  Certificate  of  Honour. 

much  inconvenience  and  disarrangement  of 
plans  for  showing  has  been  produced  by  the 
am  of  taking  places  beforehand,  that  it  is  now 
Ived  that  no  places  whatever  shall  be  be- 
:en  ;  but  that  the  plants  shall  be  placed  by  the 
ety"s  officers,  as  they  arrive,  and  at  their 
retion. 

rom  the  beginning  of  the  exhibitions  it  has  been 
practice  to  conceal  from  the  judges  the  names  of 
persons  to  whom  the  exhibitions  belonged  ;  ] 
bers  instead  of  names  being  employed  to  distin- 
h  the  collections.  That  system  is  put  an  end 
The  names  of  exhibitors  will  be  attached  to 

plants  from  the  first,  and  the  judges  will 
e  their  awards  with  a  knowledge  of  the  persons 

whcm  their  prizes  are  conferred.  Thus, 
e  the  Society  takes  the  highest  ground,  it  also 
>  an  act  of  justice  to  the  integrity  of  the  judges, 
se  fairness  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  un- 
;tionable.  We  believe  that  it  is  also  in  contem- 
on  to  attach  the  names  of  the  judges  to  each  of 
awards. 

ome  attempts  at  fraudulent  showing  having 
a  detected,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
rd  against  their  recurrence.  Plants  grown  in 
U  pots  have  been  transferred  to  larger  pots  im- 
liately  before  the  exhibition,  and  flowers  have 
a  cunningly  stuck  on  plants  which  never  bore 
a.  These  things  will  scarcely  happen  again. 
ruit  is  not  required  to  be  more  ripe  than  would 
sfy  the  buyers  in  a  market.  Pine-apples  are 
sified,  and  the  value  of  the  medals  given  for 
t  is  increased. 

?he  number  of  plants  required  for  some  of  the 
e  collections  is  reduced,  while  the  prizes  remain 
same.  At  the  same  time  the  bad  system  of 
wing  duplicates  is  checked  by  defining  the 
iber  of  duplicates  which  a  given  collection  will 
allowed  to  include. 

ally,  Fuchsias,  Ranunculuses,  and  Moss 
ses,  no  longer  form  distinct  subjects  of  exhi- 
on ;  and  on  the  other  hand  special  medals  are 
;red  for  Yellow  Roses,  Coniferous  plants,  Fancv 
argoniums,  Cape  Orchids,  Amaryllids,  Hardy 
■ns,  Hardv  Dwarf  Herbaceous  plants,  and  New 
rdy  Hybrid  Shrubs.  The  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
;red  for  the  latter  shows  how  much  importance 
Society  attaches  to  attempts  for  improvine  and 
ying  the  races  of  hardy  plants  that  decorate 
gardens.     We  formerlv  drew  attention  to  what 


When  Hot  water  drove  smoke  flues  out  of  the 
field,  the  great  opponents  of  the  change  were  the 
bricklayers  and  builders,  because  they  found  that 
hot  water  prevented  their  mating  a  bill.  Nowthat 
Poimaise  is  threatening  to  render  hot-water  appa- 
ratus needless  in  a  majority  of  cases,  some  iron- 
mongers are  its  opponents,  because  they  too  per- 
ceive that  Poimaise  will  prevent  their  making  a 
long  bill ;  and  they  are  joined  in  their  endeavours 
by  that  numerous  class  which  thrives  by  a  per 
centage  upon  tradesmen's  accounts.  Where  there 
is  no  long  bill  there  can  be  no  per  centage.  Hinc 
istm  lachryms.  We  cannot,  however,  sympathise 
with  their  sorrows ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  acquiesce 
in  their  manoeuvres. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  any 
operation  should  be  involved  in  needless  expense  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  endeavour,  as  we  best  may,  to 
assist  our  friends  in  countermining  the  silent  opposi- 
tion and  unperceived  obstruction  which  is  offering  to 
those  who  would  adopt  Poimaise.  There  are  persons, 
as  we  know,  who,  professing  to  execute  it,  will  do 
their  utmost  to  make  it  fail.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  result  it  is  indispensable  that  those  who  pro- 
pose to  employ  it  should  consider  well  their  plans, 
and  not  give  interested  parties  the  opportunity  of 
thwarting  them.  At  the  same  time  we  must  at 
once  declare  that  we  cannot  possibly  undertake  to 
furnish  plans  and  contrivances  for  the  application 
of  this  principle.  Every  post  brings  us  a  shower  of 
letters  asking  all  manner  of  questions,  every  one  of 
which  has  already  been  fully  answered  by  the  dis- 
cussion that  our  columns  have  contained  ;  and  we 
trust  that  our  friends  will  not  think  it  any  discour- 
tesy if  we  respectfully  decline  the  task  they  seek 
to  impose  upon  us.  As  we  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion it  is  the  business  of  architects,  builders,  and 
bricklayers  to  make  plans  for  details.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable for  a  newspaper  to. do  so. 

We  must  refer,  then,  everybody  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Meek's  house,  given  at  p.  563,  which  any  bricklayer 
can  understand  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  head  upon  his  shoulders.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  that  plan  if  it  is  attentively 
studied.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  external  air-entrances 
a,  a,  are  not  left  open  ;  they  are  capable  of  being 
closed  by  a  horizontal  lid,  and  are  only  opened 
occasionally. 

In  addition  to  this  we  may  offer  a  few  words  of 
useful  caution,  which  we  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Meek's. 

"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  which  brings  the 
chimney  or  flue  through  the  greenhouse.  Brick  flues 
will  leak  sometimes,  and  if  the  stove  is  properly  built, 
and  the  damper  properly  placed  and  managed,  no  ap- 
preciable heat  is  lost  in  the  chimney.  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  plan  which  places  the  fuel  or  ash-pit  doors 
within  tbe  greenhouse  ;  if  you  do  you  will  save  heat, 
but  will  certainly  expose  your  plants  to  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  to  say  nothing  of  smoke  and  dust. 
For  horticultural  purposes  employ  a  bkick  stove,  the 
thicker  the  better,  with  iron  top  ;  the  heat  will  not  be 
raised  so  rapidly,  but  it  will  be  far  more  uniform  ;  and 
if  your  gardener  over-sleeps  himself  some  cold  January 
morning,  your  plants  will  not  miss  him  ;  there  will  be 
no  frozen  faces  to  tell  tales.  Lastly,  remember  that  it 
is  the  principle  on  which  Poimaise  acts,  the  rotation  oj 
the  air,  which  constitutes  its  excellence  ;  it  is  not  any 
particular  form  of  stove,  so  do  not  listen  to  any  '  won- 
derful tales  of  a  stove.'  Where  steady  heat  is  acquired, 
remember  the  bricks  ;  where  very  high  and  rapidly- 
raised  temperature  are  required,  the  ironmongers  will 
help  you.  I  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  discourage 
various  attempts  at  Poimaise  heating,  but  let  them  be 
Poimaise.  In  all  that  I  have  done  for  the  cause,  my 
sole  view  has  been  to  point  out  the  truth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  ;  for  their  use  I  have  explained  so 
elaborately  tbe  principle ;  for  their  use  published  my 
plans  ;  to  many  I  have  shown  the  plan  in  operation  ; 
with  many  corresponded  privately.  To  all  these  things 
the  public  is  heartily  welcome." 

Finally,  in  order  to  meet  the  under-hand  oppo- 
sition which  is  offered  to  the  employment  of  this 
mode  of  heating,  we  again  recommend  all  who  are 
in  difficulty  with  builders,  or  others,  or  who  dis- 
trust their  own  skill  in  applying  Poimaise,  to  apply 
to  Plumejdge,  a  working  bricklayer  at  Bletchingly, 
near  Reigate.  He  will  either  plan  or  execute  the 
work,  and  being  a  very  industrious  man,  with  a 
large  family,  deserves  the  employment  and  counte- 
nance of  the  public. 

Last  year,  wherever  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes 
were  blighted  the  tubers  were  also,  invariably,  de- 
cayed. We  are  not  aware  of  any  example  to  the 
contrary.  This  year  it  is  not  so.  We  have  our- 
selves seen  Potato  fields  with  all  the  tops  blighted, 
and  yet  the  crop,  a  very  scanty  one,  was  either  free 
from  disease,  or  inconsiderably  affected.     Our  Paris 


c  jrrespondent,  of  last  week,  spoke  to  the  same  fact. 
Near  Hythc,  in  Kent,  the  crop  is  better  than  last 
year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  although  the 
plants  were  blighted  ;  and  we  know  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  other 
cases  a  second  crop  of  small  tubers  is  forming;  so 
that,  great  as  the  mischief  no  doubt  is,  yet  it  is 
much  less  than  last  year  in  some  places.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Of  course  such  a  fact  may  be 
taken  to  signify  that  the  atmosphere  was"  the 
vehicle  by  which  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
tuber  ;  aud  that  in  these  iustances  the  atmospheric 
influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  was  resisted  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Potato  crop. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  mentioned  a 
report  that  the  Potato  crops,  within  the  influence 
of  the  smoke  from  the  copper  works  round  Swan- 
sea, were  saved  from  the  blight,  although  the  crops 
perished  beyond  the  circle  of  their  influence.  It  was 
also  asserted  in  the  Cambrian  newspaper,  that : — 
"  Last  year  the  Potatoes  reared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  copper  works  turned  out  to  be  healthy,  and  that 
in  the  present  season  the  fact  is  still  more  determined. 
Whde  iu  Sketty,  Llangyfelach,  and  all  around,  the  Po- 
tatoes are  universally  diseased,  it  so  happens  that  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  smoke  they  are  sound  and 
healthy,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  disease  to  be  found  in 
them." 

This  has  been  contradicted.  But  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  show  that  the  statement  alluded  to 
was  true.  The  following  letter  from  a  resident  near 
Swansea  sets  the  question  at  rest,  by  proving  that 
the  copper  smoke  does  protect  the  Potato  crop, 
and  effectually ! 

"  On  the  31st  Aug.,  I  examined  many  pieces  of  Pota- 
toes within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  copper  smoke 
from  the  smelting  works  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
is  no  occasion  perhaps  to  note  the  individual  cases,  but 
the  general  result  is  that  the  leaves,  haulm,  and  tubers, 
improve  as  you  approach  tbe  works,  and  that  the  nearest 
gardens,  little  more  than  200  yards  from  them,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  blight,  and  the  crop  good  in 
quality,  quantity,  and  flavour.  The  Potatoes  are  of 
different  sorts.  These  last  named  gardens,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  proprietor,  entirely  escaped  the  dis- 
ease in  1S45,  and  have  borne  Potatoes  for  40  years. 
The  Potatoes  are  also  said  to  have  escaped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chemical  works  at  Newcastle.  As  a  kindred 
misfortune,  I  may  mention  that  a  disease  producing 
rottenness  occurs  in  many  instances  here  in  the  white 
Turnip,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  earliest  stage  is 
perceptible  in  the  Swedes.  — Matthew  JSIoggridge,  the 
Willows,  Swansea,  Sept.  4." 

Here  it  may  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  atmo- 
spheric contagion  that  one  miasm  has  had  the 
power  of  repelling  another  from  the  Potato  field. 

In  former  numbers  we  have  given  other  instances 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  far  less  striking  ;  such  as 
Potatoes  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  of  a  mixed 
crop, or  of  hedgerows,having  also  been  saved.  These 
also  point  to  atmospheric  influence.  Mr.  Nevin,  in 
his  very  valuable  pamphlet,*  adopts  the  atmospheric 
theory  without  hesitation.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
as  unable  as  ever  to  reconcile  this  theory  with 
the  whole  of  the  facts  known  to  us,  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  the  follow- 
ing observation,  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
present  question  : — 

'•'  I  had  a  small  piece  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  which 
ripened  off  a  healthy  yellow  colour,  and  so  died  down  to 
the  ground  without  a  speck  of  the  disease.  There  was 
not  a  speck  of  it  on  any  of  the  tubers  we  cooked.  There 
was  no  appearance  whatever  on  the  portion  I  had  saved 
for  seed,  and  which  was  laid  out  for  greening.  But  on 
Saturday  last  (Sept.  12),  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  quantity  (about  a 
bushel)  was  greatly  affected.  The  whole  mischief  had 
been  done  in  a  few  days  ;  for  we  were  about  to  put 
them  away  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  thought  a 
few  days  longer  exposure  would  be  better.  I  had  no 
other  Potatoes  in  my  garden,  nor  are  there  any  near 
me.  I  am  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  high  walls  ; 
on  the  fourth,  a  high  Quickset  hedge  and  Grass  field 
form  the  boundary." 

We  have  ourselves  a  somewhat  similar  case,  with 

a  new  variety,  called  "  Willison's  Seedling,"  the 

offspring,  no  doubt,  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney.     It 

grew,  remained  healthy,  and  ripened  without  a  trace 

!  of  disease.     When  taken  up,  the  tubers  were  abso- 

:  lutely  sound.     They  were  laid  by  in  a  dry  shed, 

well  covered  with  mats,  and  in  a  few  weeks  symp- 

\  toms  of  disease,  slight  ones,  made  their  appearance 

1  in  the  tubers.     Similar  instances  occurred  last  year 

j  with  sound  Potatoes  that  were  attacked  in  sand 

kept  constantly  in  a  dry  place,   and   that  never 

i  formed  tops.     These  are  apparently  irreconcilable 

I  with  atmospheric  agency,  whether  miasm,  or  any- 

1  thing  else,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  supposed 

■  disease  acts  directly  upon  the  Potato. 

Even  the  curious  state  of  the  Tomato  crop  in 
some  places,  although  at  first  sight  favouring  the 

*  "  Hie  Potato  Epidemic,  and  its  probable  Consequences."    By 
N.  Kevin.    12mo.     M'Glashan,  Dublin  ;  Orr  and  Co.,  London. 
[  We  shxU  analt/se  this  pamphlet  nart  meet. 
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opinion, 
with  it. 


seems  to  be  on  tbe  whole  irreconcilable 
This  fruit  has  this  year  been  extensively 
injured  in  the  country  round  London,  by  a  rot, 
which  attacks  the  ripening  Apple,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  use.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  blotched, 
sometimes  not.  It  is  evidently,  we  think,  the  same 
as  the  disease  of  the  Potato  "  Apple,"  or  fruit,  and 
in  both  cases  is,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  unaccom- 
panied by  fungi.  It  appears  on  the  exposed  side, 
where  the  fruit  receives  the  most  air  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said,  is  attacked  by  something  in  the 
atmosphere.  But  there  is  this  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  admitting  such  an  explanation :  the  supposed 
miasm  ought  to  attack  all  Tomatoes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tainted  Potato  fields  ;  but  it  does  not. 
Our  excellent  correspondent "  Quercus,"than  whom 
there  is  not  a  more  close,  shrewd,  practical  observer, 
finds  no  such  disease  in  his  Tomatoes  ;  and  we 
have  lately  seen  beautiful  samples  of  this  fruit  in 
the  market  of  Boulogne,  all  round  which  place  the 
Potato  crops  are  blighted.  The  French  peasants 
had  notevenheard  of  the  Tomatoes  being  attacked. 
We  respectfully  present  these  facts  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  who  are  striving  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  Potato  disease.  They  not  only  must 
not  be  neglected,  but  no  theory  can  be  accepted 
which  fails  to  include  them  in  its  scope.  One  thing, 
however,  they  seem  to  dispose  of  conclusively,  and 
that  is  the  notion  that  the  Potato  disease  is"  to  be 
kept  off  by  regeneration  from  seed.  Tomatoes  are 
annually  regenerated  from  seed,  and  Tomatoes 
suffer  like  Potatoes. 


the  condensed  atmospheric  moisture.     What,  then,  is  |  pleasure,  nurserymen  for  their  profit,  are  all  o 
the  principle  of  this  action  ?  and  how  is  it  a  compensat-    alert,  and  you  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  leat 


THUNBERGIA  CHRYSOPS. 
Charming  as  most;of  the  Thunbergias  are,  the  supe- 
riority of  this  species  must  at  once  be  admitted  by 
everybody  ;  the  beautiful  variety  of  tints  exhibited  in 
its  large  blossoms  fully  entitle  it  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
genus. 

I  had  a  few  cuttings  of  it  given  me  in  May,  1845, 
which  struck  freely  in  a  brisk  heat.  After  they  were 
struck  I  potted  them  off  into  3-inch  pots  well  drained  in 
a  rich  soil,  and  then  placed  them  in  a  close  pit  heated 
with  hot  water.  They  grew  very  fast,  and  in  August  I 
repotted  them  into  5-inch  pots.  By  the  middle  of 
December  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  plants 
in  flower,  and  it  continued  to  blossom  from  that  time  to 
April,  daily  expanding  from  4  to  9  of  its  beautiful 
flowers.  The  other  plants,  from  want  of  room,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  into  a  common  frame ;  but  there  they 
did  not  do  so  well.  When  placed  in  a  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere,  and  not  over-potted,  the  plant  ceases  tobe 
so  exuberant,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  I  never  cut  any  of  the  shoots,  nor  allow  the 
plant  to  grow  more  than  2  feet  high  before  I  turn  the 
shoot  downwards,  which  checks  the  growth,  and  which 
I  believe  is  the  great  secret  of  inducing  the  plant  to 
flower.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  repotting  as  it 
makes  growth,  if  yon  wish  to  flower  it.  I  know  several 
people  who  kept  repotting  it  until  it  was  established  in 
very  large  pots,  and  then  all  that  could  be  said  was  that 
it  had  made  a  fine  plant.  But  where  were  the  blos- 
soms ? — not  to  be  found. 

The  plant  which  I  flowered  matured  some  seed  long 
before  it  ceased  to  flower.  After  it  had  done  flowering, 
I  repotted  it  into  a  6-inch  pot,  and  allowed  it  to  re- 
main in  a  pit  with  some  Orchids  all  the  summer,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  flower  again  much  earlier 
next  winter.  I  regret  that  some  of  the  other  species 
were  not  in  flower  near  it,  for  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
any  probability  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  the  old 
plant  sporting.  As  the  plants  quickly  fill  the  pots  with 
roots,  it  will  benefit  them  very  much,  when  in  flower, 
to  give  them  once  a  fortnight  a  good  watering  with 
guano  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  8  gallons  of  water, 
letting  it  stand  until  it  is  clear  before  "it  is  used. — T. 
Davis,  Colchester. 

POLMAISE  HEATING. 

In  a  recent  number  I  promised  that  I  would  endea- 
vour to  prove  that  the  advocates  and  employers  of  the 
Polmaise  mode  of  heating  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
coming  winter,  by  showing  that  the  principle  of  Pol- 
maise is  a  compensating  principle,  so  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits  (depending  on  the  extent  of  the  means  em- 
ployed), its  results  will  remain  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  external  circumstances  of  heat  or  cold,  and  that, 
as  a  timepiece  preserves  its  accuracy  amidst  cold  and 
heat  by  means  of  the  compensating  pendulum,  so  will 
this  system  of  heating  necessarily  retain  a  proportionate 
efficiency  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Your  readers  are  aware  that  I  have  not  built  my 
heating  apparatus  after  any  pattern  or  design  ;  I  knew 
that  certain  results  ought  to  follow  the  use  of  certain 

means  :  I  have  employed  the  means the  result  is  what 

I  foretold  ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  proved 
that  the  laws  which  scientific  men  have  given,  as  regu- 
lating the  diffusion  of  heat  through  the  atmosphere,  are 
erroneous,  for  one  fact  upsets  a  thousand  theories  ;  hut 
m  this  case  fact  and  theory  agree.  Not  one  single 
doubt  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
hothouse  in  action  as  to  certain  facts,  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  candle  drawn  one  way  by  the  cold  air  and  carried 
the  reverse  by  the  hot  air  ;  the  draught  of  hot  air  felt 
when  the  face  or  hand  is  placed  near  the  hot-air  open- 
ings ;  the  thermometer,  hanging  in  the  centre  of  the  hot 
draught,  indicating  a  temperature  of  90°  to  100°  Fahr.; 


ing  one  i  why  does  the  cold  air  flow  out  of  the  house 
and  the  hot  flow  in  ?  Let  us  trace  each  step  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  suppose  it  is  a  December  morning,  the  external 
air  piercing  cold,  and  hang  a  thermometer  in  the  stove 
chamber  and  one  in  the  house  ;  they  each  indicate  32° 
Fahr.,  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  iron  plate  feels  the 
warmth,  absorbs  the  radiant  caloric,  imparts  it  to  that 
portion  of  air  which  is  in  contact  with  it  ;  air,  like  all 
other  matter,  expands  when  heated  ;  expanding,  it  be- 
comes of  necessity  specifically  lighter  ;  becoming  lighter 
than  that  which  surrounds  it,  it  ascends  ;  and  ascend- 
ing, it  passes  into  the  house  :  but  what  has  become  of 
the  space  it  has  left  behind  ?  Nature  abhors  a  vacuui 
The  instant  one  portion  or  particle  of  air  has  moved,  its 
place  is  occupied  by  another  colder  than  itself;  this,  in 
its  turn,  is  warmed,  moves  on,  leaving  its  place  to  be 
again  supplied  ;  and  thus  is  a  ceaseless  current  of  air 
established  from  the  house  to  the  chamber,  and  from 
the  chamber  to  the  house,  caused  by  the  difference  of 
density  of  the  air  in  the  two  ;  which  difference  of  den- 
sity itself  depends  on  the  difference  of  temperature,  so 
that  difference  of  temperature  is  the  very  element  or 
principle  of  action  in  this  system.  While  the  stove  cham- 
ber and  the  house  are  at  the  same  temperature, 
whether  it  be  32°  Fahr.  or  100°  Fahr.  no  circulation 
takes  place ;  with  equality  all  is  at  rest.  But  once  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  and  the  currents  instantly  flow  till 
the  balance  be  restored  ! 

But  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  does  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rent depend  on  the  difference  of  density  or  temperature, 
but  the  rapidity  or  velocity  of  the  current  bears  an  exact 
proportion  to  that  difference  ;  and  here  is  that  compen- 
sating principle  which  I  have  alluded  to,  so  that 
supposing  these  currents  travel  at  the  rate  of  1 0  miles 
per  hour  when  there  is  a  difference  of  10°,  they  will 
not  travel  less  than  20  miles  when  there  is  a  difference 
of  20?  ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  velocity 
will  be  in  geometric  progression.  Now,  I  ask  your 
readers  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  this  law,  as  it  concerns  the  maintenance  of 
sufficiently  high  winter  temperature  in  houses  heated 
on  the  Polmaise  principle;  it  must  be  this,  that,  pro- 
vided you  can  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  stove- 
chamber,  the  temperature  of  the  house  will  of  necessity 
be  kept  up  also ;  that  the  immediate  effect  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  external  cold  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  will  be  only  to  induce  a 
more  rapid  flow  of  the  cold  air  to  the  source  of  heat ; 
and  thus  I  consider  the  question  of  the  diffusion  of  heat 
in  winter  is  set  at  rest,  the  very  velocity  of  its  diffusion 
will  he  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  !  The 
power  of  diffusion  being  thus  beyond  all  doubt,  it  only 
remains  to  provide  sufficient  caloric,  or  heat,  to  do  the 
work.     A  bushel  of  coals  can  'only,  in  the  process  of 


way  ;  above  all,  remember  that  this  is  an  age  • 
principles  are  more  relied  on  than  details.  Hor 
ture  and  agriculture  owe  their  rapid  strides  to 
their  advance  is  certain,  they  take  Nature  as 
guide  ;  the  means  of  diffusing  heat  by  the  circulati 
the  air  itself  will  assuredly  be  brought  to  perfet 
whether  it  be  Mr.  Murray's,  Mr.  Hazard's,  or  my. 
the  principles  are  those  of  Nature  ;  you  cannot  pre 
their  _  triumph,  therefore  hasten  it ;  remember, 
principle  is,  to  take  the  air  you  desire  to  warm  ov 
heated  surf  ace.— D.  B.  Meek,  Holmesdale  House. 


combustion,  evolve  a  given  quantity  of  heat ;  so  that 
supposing  a  hot-water  apparatus  and  a  Polmaise  appa- 
ratus equally  absorbed  every  portion  of  the  heat  so 
given  out,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  house  to  be  heated, 
their  working  claims  would  be  equal,  the  Polmaise  still 
having  the  advantage  in  the  first  cost ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
And  here  I  must  refer  to  my  own  previous  efforts  ; 
your  readers  will  possibly  remember  a  Table  of  Tem- 
peratures published  in  the  Chronicle,  March  28,  of  this 
year  (the  accuracy  of  which  has  never  been  impugned), 
by  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  in  all  ordinary  hot- 
water  arrangements,  and  especially  in  those  considered 
the  best;,  there  is  great  loss  of  heat ;  that,  during  one 
week  iu  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
40°  Fahr.,  the  mean  temperature  of  tbe  hothouse  was 
60°  Fahr.,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  stoke- 
hole was  80"  Fahv.  ;  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  if  these  data  had  been  taken  in  1844  (when 
the  external  air  was  10°  Fahr.,  and  the  hothouse  was 
with  difficulty  kept  at  a  point  of  safety),  that  the  stoke- 
hole temperature  would  have  been  much  higher,  not 
relatively  but  actually  ;  proving  thus,  that,  as  there  is 
no  such  loss  of  heat  in  the  Polmaise  plan,  its  practical 
working  will  be  proportionately  economical.  Natural 
— sure — cheap  in  its  first  cost— cheap  in  its  use  !  what 
a  contrast  does  it  offer  to  the  unnatural,  unsound,  ex- 
pensive, wasteful  system  of  man's  devising.  How 
various  are  the  ways  in  which  its  path  is  proclaimed  ! 
The  peal  of  the  thunder,  does  it  not  tell  us  with  what 
fearful  velocity  cold  air  will  rush  into  the  rarified  space 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  lightning  !  the  laud  breeze, 
does  it  not  prove  how  gently  the  air  will  travel  from  a 
cool  to  a  slightly  warmer  spot  !  our  common  practice 
of  letting  some  fresh  air  in  "  at  this  door,"  and  the  hot 
air  out  "  at  that  window" — our  very  conversation, 
"  mind,  and  don't  sit  in  a  draught"— all  prove  the  un- 
doubted truth  of  Polmaise. 

A  few  words  to  the  practical  men,  whose  business  it 
is  to  provide  the  means  of  diffusing  atmospheric  heat. 
Many  years  has  your  attention  been  engaged  on  a 
system  unnatural,  therefore  totally  erroneous  ;  you  have 
used  an  instrument  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never 
intended,  and,  with  all  your  ingenuity,  you  have  not 
brought  it  to  perfection  (look  at  its  waste),  and  you  never 
can ;  scientific  men  have,  with  two  or  three  brilliant  excep- 
tions, as  Rumford,  Arnott,  &c,  left  you  too  much  to 
yourselves,  so  that  while  an  infinity  of  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  mechanism,  principles  have  beeu  for- 
gotten. Waste  no  more  time  on  a  system  which  is 
erroneous  in  principle  ;  exert  your  ingenuity  on  one 
that  is  sound  ;  let  no  selfish  considerations  bind  you  to  I 
stand  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  increased  consump-  !  beauties  next  season, 
tion  will  more  than  compensate  for  diminished  cost.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  not  so  soon  prostrated 
Clergymen  for   their  churches,   gentlemen    for    their !  frost  "as  [many  other  greenhouse  plants  are,  and  d 
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Preparations  for  Winter. — Although  brilliant 
and  a  high  temperature  seem  to  make  the  menti 
winter  unsuitable,  the  Amateur  must  not  for»et  tha 
middle  of  September  scarcely  ever  passes  away  -nit 
sharp  frosts,  which  give  him  a  seasonable  premon 
of  what  is  so  soon  to  come.  It  has  often  occuj 
within  our  memories,  that  the  earth  has  been  1 
bound  in  November  to  such  an  extent  as  to  des 
everything  tender  or  half  hardy  in  the  gardens.  A 
horticulturist  will  provide  against  all  such  contingen 
and  avail  himself  of  the  present  favourable  sease* 
guard  against  the  ravages  of  a  less  propitious 
Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  lose  all 
garden  beauties  by  the  winter's  cold,  so  as  tc 
obliged  either  to  purchase  or  beg  at  the  ; 
spring.  This  mortification  may  be  avoided  by  per 
of  the  most  slender  means,  and  I  shall  consult  th< 
terests  of  a  very  large  class  of  gardeners  by  gi 
the  details  of  a  practice  by  which  the  tender  exi 
which  delight  us  in  summer  may  be  preserve! 
winter.  To  professed  gardeners  this  is  a  subject  a 
familiar,  and  demands  from  them  the  highest  exerl 
of  their  skill.  I  do  not  write  for  them,  but  for  o 
teurs  of  less  experience,  who  are  so  often  ready  to 
up  their  floral  pursuits  on  account  of  their  losses  i 
cold. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  given  some  account  ol 
appropriate  habitat  for  plants  which  it  is  desirabl 
preserve  during  the  winter.  A  dry  pit,  with  facil 
for  excluding  frosts,  is  indispensable,  when  the  i 
teur's  stock  exceeds  what  he  can  conveniently  pre 
in  his  dwelling-house.  Choose  the  highest  and  1 
drained  portion  of  the  garden,  and  letthe  pots,  whenst 
away, be  placed  with  their  tops  a  few  inchesbelowthe 
face  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  ordinary  coverii 
glass  and  a  mat  will  suffice  till  hard  frosts  set  in,  w 
the  sides  of  the  frame  placed  over  the  pit  should  be 
tected  with  a  lining  of  dry  straw,  or  other  mate 
piled  to  the  level  of  the  lights.  This,  with  an  e 
mat  or  two,  will  defy  all  frost.  Experlo  crede.  \ 
I  must  reiterate  the  necessity  of  giving  air  and  lign 
every  favourable  occasion,  and  also  of  leaving  the  pi 
in  darkness  for  a  day  or  two  whenever  a  thaw  occ 
More  plants  are  lost  by  exposure  to  solar  light  t 
frosts,  than  by  any  other  means  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
cannot  be  too  extensively  known,  that  frozen  vegetal 
even  in  the  case  of  tender  exotics,  will  recover  itsel 
most  cases,  if  allowed  to  thaw  in  the  dark. 

But  what  is  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
during  the  winter  months  ?  Probably  many  garde} 
have  scarcely  thought  of  this  yet,  for  it  must  be  \ 
fessed  great  improvidence  is  often  manifested  by  t) 
who  profess  and  display  great  attachment  to  floricult 
Persons  of  experience  will,  before  this  time,  have  str 
numerous  cuttings  of  those  flowers  which  beautify  tl 
gardens  in  summer,  such  as  Verbenas,  Petunias,  He 
tropes,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  These,  if  not 
large  and  too  crowded,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  b 
ther  in  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  have  been  roo 
they  will  keep  better  than  if  they  are  now  potted  si 
rately,  and  space  will  be  economised.  If  cuttings  h 
not  been  made,  they  may  be  yet  put  in,  running 
risk  of  a  failure  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  seai 
A  gentle  hotbed,  with  care,  will  even  now  secure  I 
to  many  cuttings,  which  may  cautiously  be  hardened 
before  winter  is  confirmed. 

But  presuming  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  strike  i 
tings  with  the  inferior  means  many  amateurs  posses 
will  call  attention  to  what  is  now  in  existence  in  pots 
in  the  garden,  which  may  be  preserved  successfully 
another  year.       Verbenas,   which   have   been   peg 
down  early  in  the  season,  will  be  found  to  have  rooi 
Take  up  as  many  as  you  require  of  these  rooted  offs 
and  let  them  be  carefully  potted  and  transferred 
once  to  the  frame  or  pit.     Pelargoniums,  which  I 
done  flowering,  should  be  cut  down,  leaving  only  a 
leaves  on  the  pruned  stems  ;  the  mould  should  the 
shaken  off,  the  roots  pruned,  and  the  plants  replace 
smaller  pots.     But  more  care  and  thoughtfulness 
demanded  in  the  case  of  plants  still  flowering  in 
borders,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  taken  up 
preserved.     If  you  have  many,  you  must  sacrifice 
bloom  of  some  of  them,  take  them  up  at  once,  and 
them  be  treated  as  above  directed  for  plants  in  p 
But  as  there  may  be  no  injurious  frosts  for  some  we 
let    the    bulk    of    your    plants    remain    where 
are   some   time    longer ;    indeed    until   frost    toue 
them.     Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c,  n 
then  be  taken  up,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foli 
cut  off.     They  may  then  be  potted  and  put  into  the 
With  ordinary  watchfulness  your  present  stock  niaj 
this  manner  be  preserved,  and  delight  you  with  th 
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fore,  be  left  in  the  ground  longer.  But  their 
ny  through  the  winter  months  is  damp,  and 
is  they  must  be  diligently  guarded.  When 
put  them  in  small  pots  with  a  light  soil,  and 
ie  placed  not  in  the  frame  or  pit,  but  in  a 
oom  in  thedwelling-house,where  they  will  have 
ight,  but  no  moisture.  With  this  precaution 
is    more   easily   kept    through    the    hardest 

While  some  young  plants  should  be  struck 
r,  those  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  have  a 
,  and  constitute  a  gorgeous  ornament  in  any 
They  may  be  trained  to  almost  any  size,  and 
i  cultivated  extensively  by  every  amateur. — 


Home  Correspondence. 

■e  Heating — Being  about  to  erect  a  small 
se,  and  feeling  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the  dis- 
n  Polmaise  to  wish  to  adopt  the  warm  air 
I  have  waited  with  considerable  interest  the 
n  of  Mr.  Meek's  plan  of  arrangement,  know- 
ixperiment  or  rather  experience  is  the  only 
|  to  trust  to  in  the  very  difficult  and  hitherto 
ly  understood  subject  of  thermo-ventilation. 
oe  point  in  particular  in  Mr.  M.'s  arrangement 
I  at  present  understand  it,  I  could  only  adopt 
an  act  of  faith  in  that  gentleman's  experience, 
lit  the  external  atmosphere  by  so  many  of 
orations  in  the  wall,  seeing  that  the  cold  a>r 
=d,  is  almost  immediately  poured  into  nume- 

in  the  floor  ?  [Air  is  only  admitted  occa- 
it  these  openings,   which  are   fitted   with   a 

appears  to  me  that  the  side  branches  of 
air   drain  might  almost  as   well   have   been 

to  the  outside  of  the  wall  at  once,  or 
i  a  single  communication  through  the  wall 
1  of  the  cold  air  drain  would  have  been  just 
it,  and  more  simple.  This  idea  implies,  of 
lat  the  cold  air  drains,  their  side-branches, 
penings  in  the  walls,  may  be  altogether  super- 
Lnd  is  there,  in  fact,  any  good  reason  against 
mtrived  and  easily  regulated  apparatus  by 
which  all  the  air  designedly  admitted  to  the 
,11  be  passed  through  the  air  chamber  of  the 

believe  that  many  of  the  objections  to  which 
ggestion  would  give  rise  have  already  passed 
ny  mind.  It  might  probably  be  said  that  the 
re  of  the  house  would  be  unwholesome  and 
e,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  apartments 
the  Arnott  stove  ;  but  the  Arnott  stove  does 

>  commonly  supposed,  deteriorate  the  atmo- 
roocas  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  heated 
simply  because  of  the  slow  combustion  and 

it  feeble  draught,  allowing  the  carbonic  acid 
nrous  acid  gases  arising  from  the  coal  to  gra- 
1  flow  through  the  doors  of  the  fireplace  and 
to  the  apartment.  My  idea  of  a  warm  air 
lay  be  expressed  in  very  few  words.  When- 
ixternal  atmosphere  is  so  cold  that  it  cannot 

admitted  through  windows  and  sashes,  pass  it 
gh  a  warm  chamber  into  the  lowest  part 
use,  and  suffer  it  to  escape  by  a  ventilator  in 
st  part  of  the  roof.  You  will  deem  this  a  very 
style  of  talking  ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I 
avour  to  describe  the  means  by  which  I  pro- 
arry  out  my  views,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  Polmaise  friends  would  set  me 
.  be  in  error.  In  the  first  place  I  purpose 
Ky-light  span-roof  which  I  have  by  me  (it  is 
I  feet  long),  and  I  would  particularly  observe 
piece  of  wood  forming  the  ridge  is  broader  and 
than  is  usual  in  the  construction  of  plant- 
I  la  this  ridge-piece  I  purpose  cutting  longi- 
|lits  of  about  9  inches  long,  leaving  solid  in- 
l  corresponding  length.  Upon  this  perforated 
ce  I  shall  mount  a  light  board  of  similar  width, 
brated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  I  form 
Jentilator,  which  by  sliding  the  upper  board  to 
kt  of  9  inches  or  less,  is  capable  of  the  nicest 
nt.  One  end  of  the  proposed  building  will 
inst  the  piers  of  an  archway  leading  into  a 
out  of  the  sandstone  rock  ;  the  other  end  will 

the  edge  of  a  bank,  which  suddenly  falls  to  a 

about  4  ft.,  in  which  bank  I  shall  build  my 
d  with  a  view  to  economising  the  heat  of  the 
,  as  well  as  from  considerations  of  convenience, 
>(  placing  the  air-chamber  inside  the  house,  its 
;  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  house  of  which 

oaken  cover  would  form  a  part.  From  the 
,rt  of  the  chamber,  and  just  under  the  floor,  I 
to  carry  a  warm-air  drain  under  the  entire 
:  a  brick  pit  similar  to  that  represented  in  Mr. 
plan.  By  these  means  I  think  I  should  ob- 
t  kind  of  current  of  which  a  fluid  like  air  is 
turally  susceptible,  insuring  by  an  ascending 
of  the  entire  height  of  the'  house  a  good 
of  air  from  the  exterior  through  the  warm 
.     Here  I  would  make  an  observation  which 

>  me  in  consequence  of  my  experience  in  the 
tion  of  a  warm-air  lamp  intended  for  a  very 

purpose.  Air  in  passing  through  a  hot  cham- 
.-ated  not  nearly  so  much  in  proportion  to  the 
the  surface  over  which  it  passes  as  in  propor^ 
he  time  it  is  detained  in  contact  with  that  sur- 
1  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  exit  passage  in  the 

rt  of  the  chamber  be  entirely  closed  for  a  time, 
fined  air  will  have  obtained  a  temperature 
jqual  to  that  of  the  plate  itself.  But  on 
it  hand,  if  the  entrance  and  exit  passages 
chamber     be    very    large,    the    air    will 


pass  through  so  rapidly  that  were  the  plate  even  red 
hot  it  would  be  insufficiently  warmed.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  the  exit  if  not  the  entrance  for  air  be  pro- 
vided with  a  slidiug  register  similar  to  that  I  have  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  ridge  timber.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  that 
necessary  degree  of  excess  over  what  is  usually  con- 
tained in  the  external  atmosphere,  in  the  arrangement 
I  have  suggested,  if  the  warm  air  drain  were  laid  per- 
fectly level  and  cemented,  its  bottom  might  always  be 
kept  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches, 
and  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  water  the  warm 
air  would  certainly  take  up  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce a  due  degree  of  moisture  in  the  house.  I  would, 
however,  also  make  a  provision  similar  to  that  of  the 
iron  tank  within  the  air  chamber,  but  with  a  difference 
which  would,  I  think,  render  it  more  effective.  Instead 
of  an  iron  tank,  I  purpose  having  made  at  a  neigh- 
bouring tile  kiln  three  oblong  troughs  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, to  be  placed  in  the  chamber  so  that  the  whole  of 
their  surface  may  be  opposed  to  the  evaporating  action 
of  the  warm  air.  These  troughs  will  be  conveniently 
accessible  by  taking  up  the  wooden  cover  of  the  chamber 
within  the  house,  and  one  or  the  whole  may  have  water 
as  may  be  found  desirable.  In  conclusion  I  would  re- 
mark that  I  have  purposely  avoided  supplying  the  air- 
chamber  in  any  degree  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 
— J.  H.  Maic,  Hastings. 

The Hamillonian  Systemof  Pine-growing  (seep. 613). 
— I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  consider  the  branches 
of  all  plants,  and  the  suckers  of  Pines,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  allowed  to  root  in  it  so  many 
perfect  plants,  even  though  they  remain  attached  to  the 
parent  stem,  but  I  should  not  think  it  consistent  with 
reason  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  planted  a  Pine  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  in  which,  he  says,  are  GO  Pine  stools, 
and  allowed  it  to  multiply  by  suckers  until  the  bed  was 
filled,  and  then  call  it  one  plant ;  however,  I  have  no 
wish  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  the  Hamiltonian 
system,  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it.  preferable  to  the 
common  method  where  the  plants  can  be  grown  out  of 
pots,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  by  the  Hamiltonian  (or  any 
other)  method  both  the  sucker  and  fruit  could  be  per- 
fected in  seven  months.  In  my  experience  I  have 
always  found  the  Black  Jamaica  to  take  a  longer  time 
to  perfect  its  fruit  than  other  varieties  ;  none  ripens 
sooner  than  the  Queen,  which  generally  takes  four 
months  in  summer  ;  the  Black  Jamaica  five,  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring  often  six  months.  I  consider  it 
an  error  to  hurry  the  ripening  ;  when  such  is  the  case 
the  fruit  is  never  so  solid,  sugary,  or  so  high  flavoured. 
Suppose,  then,  a  Pine-apple  to  take  four  months  from 
its  first  appearance  to  the  time  of  ripening,  it  surely 
cannot  take  less  than  two  months  from  the  time  it 
begins  to  form  until  it  makes  its  appearance  ;  here, 
then,  will  be  six  months  out  of  the  seven  taken  up  to 
mature  the  fruit  alone,  and  as  the  trunk  of  a  Pine  never 
elongates  after  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  sucker  will  be  sufficiently  developed  in 
four  weeks  to  produce  a  fruit  4  or  5  lbs.  weight. —  Wm. 
Stothard,  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol,   Sept.  15. 

Grape  Preserve. — A  very  delicious  preserve  or  jelly 
may  be  made  from  Grapes.  It  is  done  as  follows  : — 
Pick  off  the  Grapes ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan ;  bruise  them  very  slightly  ;  set  the  pan  over  a 
slow  fire  ;  and  as  the  seeds  rise  to  the  top  while  sim- 
mering, skim  them  off.  When  dressed  enough,  pass 
the  whole  through  a  coarse  muslin  or  cloth  ;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste  ;  return  it  again  to  the  pan,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  till  quite  thick  ;  put  it  in  a  mould 
or  preserving  pot ;  and,  if  properly  made,  the  pot  may 
be  turned  upside  down  without  disturbing  its  contents. 
Put  thin  paper,  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salad-oil,  over  the  jelly,  and  cover  with  paper  or  blad- 
der. Keep  it  in  an  airy,  light,  and  dry  place.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  proportion  of  sugar  required,  for 
situation,  season,  &c,  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
saccharine  juice  of  the  Grape,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
to  the  taste  of  the  maker.  Skim  off  as  many  of  the 
seeds  as  possible  before  pressing,  as  too  many  of  them 
will  give  a  bitter  taste  to  the  jelly. — A.  B. 

Fig  Garden  at  West  Tuning. — Having  seen  this 
garden,  to  which  your  correspondent  of  5th  inst.  alludes, 
my  father  was  induced  to  try  standard  Fig-trees  of  the 
usual  purple  kind  (I  do  not  know  the  name)  in  his 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  warm,  and  walled  on  three 
sides ;  they  have  answered  perfectly,  and  bear  good 
crops,  ripening  their  fruit  well  in  any  season.  In  the 
very  severe  season  of  1837-38,  they  were  cut  to  the 
ground,  and  again  in  1844-45,  after  which  vexatious 
occurrence  it  takes  more  than  a  season  to  furnish  bear- 
ing wood  again. — E.  M.,  Twickenham,  Sept.  15. 

The  Spot  on  Pelargoniums. — The  cause  of  the  "spot" 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. In  ill-managed  greenhouses  it  is  sometimes 
not  met  with  at  all ;  while  in  well-managed  houses  it 
will  sometimes  appear.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  cause  independent  of  management  in  the 
affected  houses  ;  and  this  cause  may  be  infection.  That 
the  progress  of  the  evil  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  mis- 
management, can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  and  experience 
has  led  to  a  belief  that  a  hot  sunshine  striking  upon  the 
exposed  sides  of  small  pots,  filled  with  numerous  roots, 
may  form  a  considerable  item  in  this  presumed  mis- 
management. At  all  events  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  as  far  as  may  regard 
the  fact  of  infection.  Should  this  be  clean  out  of  the 
way,  a  wider  field  will  be  opened  for  experimental  tests 
of  the  different  modes  of  treatment  practised.  That  the 
evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  mismanagement  as  regards 


over-dryness,  over-moisture,  &c,  cannot  be  doubted. 
A  question  arises  whether  the  disease  can  be  produced 
by  such  causes,  or  whether  by  infection  ;  and  whether 
it  is  found  in  the  well-managed  houses  of  the  large 
market-gardeners.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. C, 

Lincoln. 

Another  remarkable  Instance  of  Attachment  in  the 
Robin. — As  an  old  contributor,  I  feel  pleasure  in  bring- 
ing under  notice  one  or  two  more  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  of  the  robin  ;  and  before 
I  have  done,  I  hope  successfully  to  prove  that,  though 
possessed  of  many  and  very  grievous  faults,  his  good 
qualities  far  outweigh  them  all,  and  fairly  entitle  him  to 
be  a  general  favourite.  On  the  26th  of  March  last  I 
perceived  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  my  robins'  cages  an 
egg.  I  had  been,  for  some  time  previous,  doubtful  as 
to  the  sex  of  this  bird,  for  it  was  neither  very  lively  nor 
did  it  sing  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  robin  out  of  13  that 
was  decidedly  non-musical.  On  making  the  discovery, 
and  perceiving  that  the  season  of  spring  rendered  the 
bird  desirous  of  mating  and  going  to  nest,  I  at  once 
opened  the  window  and  restored  it  to  liberty.  Its  gra- 
titude for  this  favour  was  excessive,  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  every  movement  of  the  head  and  bend  of  the 
body,  all  diverting  exceedingly.  So  far,  however,  was 
the  bird  from  evidencing  any  anxiety  to  escape,  that  it  flew 
quite  leisurely  into  the  garden,  coming  repeatedly  to  the 
window  for  a  meal  worm,  and  returning  to  its  usual 
place  of  roost  in  the  evening.  Observing  this  strict 
mark  of  confidence  and  affection,  I  resolved  on  provid- 
ing her  ladyship  with  a  husband  of  my  own  choosing  ; 
and  I  accordingly  gave  liberty  to  one  of  my  very 
best  and  haudsomest  songsters.  In  three  days  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pair  fondly  and  happily 
united ;  and  as  they  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
house  some  days  afterwards,  I  concluded  they  had  en- 
tered upon  the  cares  and  duties  inseparable  from  a  do- 
mestic life,  and  that  they  had  a  family  in  perspective. 
About  six  weeks  after  this  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one,  if  not  of  both  the  happy  pair,  but  they  were  so 
busily  occupied  with  flying  to  and  fro,  apparently  with 
food  for  their  young,  that  I  conceived  it  possible 
I  might  be  mistaken.  Not  so,  however.  I  had 
seen  my  pet ;  there  was  an  "  object"  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  I  was  not  yet  in  his  secret.  It  would 
seem  that,  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  my  two  little  friends 
were  the  happy  parents  of  a  happy  family  ;  and  that 
the  male,  at  all  events,  had  determined  on  revealing 
this  "  great  fact"  to  me  in  confidence.  I  observed  him 
one  morning  running  along  the  wall,  side  by  side  with 
me  as  I  walked  down  the  garden.  His  fine  large  eye 
shone  magnificently  bright ;  his  crest  was  raised,  and 
his  personnel  looked  noble.  I  knew  him  instantly,  and 
greeted  him  most  cordially.  My  recognition  delighted 
him,  and  he  returned  my  salutation  with  repeated 
"  salaams,"  sweeping  the  bricks  with  his  tail,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  pigeon.  These,  and  divers  other  manoeuvres, 
he  practised  day  after  day,  till  at  last  I  imagined 
he  must  have  some  particular  motive  for  his  strange 
conduct,  particularly  at  a  season  when  all  birds  are  shy 
and  wary.  I  accordingly  watched  him  narrowly  ;  and 
one  morning,  when  he  flew  across  the  garden,  I  fol- 
lowed him.  This  seemed  to  give  him  extravagant 
pleasure.  Leading  me  from  tree  to  tree,  he  halted 
when  he  saw  I  was  evidently  interested  in  his  move- 
ments ;  and  then,  alighting  on  a  large  Ivy-bush  that 
overshadows  one  end  of  my  aviary,  he  burst  out  in  a 
melodious  volume  of  song  ;  after  which  he  dropped 
swiftly  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Ivy,  and  disappeared. 
I  could  now  readily  divine  the  whole  matter.  Placing 
a  pair  of  steps  under  the  Ivy,  I  mounted,  and,  looking 
in  where  I  had  seen  the  robin  enter,  there  I  espied  a 
very  elegantly-formed  nest ;  and  seated,  or  rather 
squatted  therein,  six  nearly-fledged  young  robins !  The 
joy  of  the  old  bird  as  he  observed  my  surprise  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words,  but  it  made  a  great  impression 
on  me  at  the  time.  A  few  days  subsequently  the  entire 
brood  were  brought  out  to  see  the  world  ;  four  of  them 
are  now  inmates  of  my  family,  and  are  remarkably  tame, 
handsome  birds  ;  giving  promise,  moreover,  of  being 
very  fine  songsters.  Their  papa,  also,  has  again  given 
himself  up,  voluntarily,  to  my  tender  care,  and  he  will 
lodge  with  me  (should  we  both  live)  till  next  spring, 
when  he  will  once  more  be  set  free.  His  mate,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  breeding  season  is  over,  still 
roams  about  at  her  pleasure,  caring  no  more  for  one 
bird  than  she  does  for  another,  pecking  at  each,  indis- 
criminately, that  comes  in  her  way. —  William  Eidd, 
New-road,  Hammersmith,  Aug.  24. 

Rare  Moths  and  Butterflies. — I  have  taken  four  fine 
specimens  of  the  Sphinx  convolvuli  or  Unicorn  Hawk 
Moth,  which  until  this  year,  was  exceedingly  rare  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  have  also  taken  two  specimens 
of  the  Humming  Bird  Hawk  Moth  (Macroglossa  stella- 
taruni),  which  is  more  than  usually  plentiful  this  year. 
Of  all  the  moths  or  sphinxes  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  and  graceful.  Poised  over  a  flower,  like  a 
humming  bird,  it  extracts  its  juices  by  means  of  its 
long  proboscis  ;  darting  away  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  upon  the  least  disturbance,  so  as  to  render  its 
capture  extremely  difficult.  The  Death's  Head  Hawk 
Moih  (Acherontia  atropos),  has  also  been  taken  in  fine 
condition  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year.  In  addition 
also  to  the  specimens  captured  of  Vanessa  Anti"pe,  as 
recorded  in  your  Journal,  another  was  seen  at  Batin- 
ford,  near  this  town,  by  Mr.  Baker,  an  indefatigable 
collector.  The  warm,  almost  tropical  summer,  is 
clearly  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  these  rare 
insects.— C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 1  beg  to  say  that 
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I  also  captured  a  Camberweil  Beauty,  last  week,  in  my  j  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  supported,  with- 
crarden  (Kent).  It  was  very  feeble,,  uninjured,  and  ;  out  at  once  agreeing  with  Dr.  Lankester,  that,  up  to 
made  no  effort  to  escape.  As  those  mentioned  by  :  the  present  date,  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  upon 
Professor  Henslow  were  caught  on  the  east  coast,  this  this  difficult  question  is  literally  nothing.  After  this 
caught  in  Kent  may  serve  to  confirm  his  notion,  that ,  preface  I  will  state  these  facts,  without  venturing  at 
the  wind  lately  brought  them  over.  The  wind  has  been  present  to  theorise,  but  they  appear  to  me  by  no  means 
E.  and  N.E.  for  a  long  time. — Este.  |  unimportant.     1st.  My  crop  of  Potatoes,  after  flourish- 

Lawns. — Those  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  nice    ing  with  great  vigour  during  the  summer,  and  evincing 
clean  lawn,  without  weeds,  would  find  the  most  effec- 


tual remedy  to  destroy  them,  and  Plantains  in  parties 
lar,  is,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  and  strong,  to  put  a 
pinch  of  salt  on  the  heart  of  the  plants  ;  they  shrivel  in 
a  few  hours  ;  but  if  applied  in  a  moist  day  it  fails. — 
Polypodium. 

Maize. — Many  of  your  readers  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  grown  this  year  some  Maize.  With  me  it 
has  been  the  most  admired  plant  in  the  garden  all  the 
summer,  and  now  I  find  it  the  most  useful.  At  the 
suggestion  of  an  American  friend  I  wrenched  off  a  cob 
and  had  it  boiled  for  supper,  and  a  greater  treat  I  never 
had.  Boil  it  in  salt  and  water  and  eat  it  with  butter 
and  salt.— P.  B. 

Supposed  Substitute  for  the  Potato  (see  .p.  629). — 
The  plant  known  by  the  Indian  name  Saa-gaa-ban,  I 
believe  to  be  the  Apios  tuberosa,  or  Glycine  apios.  I 
have  grown  large  plants  of  it,  and  found  the  tubers 
strung  together  by  ligaments,  in  the  manner  described. 
The  plants  are  natives  of  North  America  ;  have  weak 
stems  and  pinnated  leaves;  but,  if  in  light  rich  soil,  the 
stems  trill  rise  6  or  7  feet  or  more,  if  anything  uphold 
them.  The  plants  must  be  grown  strong,  otherwise  the 
tubers  will  be  small.  I  have  seen  plants  at  Mr. 
Knight's  and  other  London  nurseries. —  G.  Thompson, 
Bramham-park,  Sept.  22. 

Potatoes. — I  have  seen,  once  or  twice,  a  sort  of 
apology  made  by  you  for  introducing  the  subject  of 
Potatoes  in  the  Chronicle.  Surely  no  apology  can  be 
deemed  necessary  by  any  one  who  considers  that  the 
subject  intimately  concerns  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
millions.  What  is  the  colour  of  a  Tulip  or  a  Fuchsia 
to  the  food  of  the  masses  ?  I  can  partly  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  pleasing  all  tastes,  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  room  for  the  editorial  puzzle 
"  Quid  dem,  quid  non  dem,  Tenuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter." 
The  subject  of  food  is  paramount.  I  consider,  there- 
fore, and  probably  nine-tenths  of  your  readers  concur 
with  me,  that  the  public  gratitude  is  essentially  due  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  for  his  patience  in  examin- 
ing and  considering  the  various  discordant  opinions  pre- 
sented to  his  notice  by  correspondents,  and  still  more 
for  his  ability  in  investigating  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  disease  of  the  useful  esculent  under  notice.  I 
wish,  however,  that  Cumberland  could  be  added  to  the 
"localities  in  which  the  Potato  crop  is  not  by  any 
means  so  bad  as  it  was  last  year."  In  the  western  parts 
of  the  county  the  crop  is  ten  times  worse.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  around  me  cannot  gather  a  cart-load  from 
4  or  5,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  8  acres  of  land. 
For  my  own  part,  my  half  acre  of  black  or  peat  soil 
allows  me  not  less  than  three  cart  loads,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  raore,  if  the  tops  had  been  pulled  up 
from  the  whole,  as  they  were  from  the  prolific  part. 
Whether  my  success  was  owing  entirely  to  this  last- 
named  supposed  remedy,  or  to  dusting  the  "  sets  "  with 
lime,  previously  to  planting,  or  to  the  black  soil,  this 
deponent  saith  not.  Can  you  state,  from  the  letters  of 
correspondents,  what  success  generally  attended  pulling 
np  the  tops  and  dusting  the  seed  with  lime?— ATeigh- 
bourhood  of  Whitehaven.  [We  should  say,  that  upon 
the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  against  the  advantage  of 
lime  when  applied  as  a  dressing  to  the  crop.  This  is 
also  Mr.  Niven's  opinion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  the  utility  of 
lime  dressing.  As  to  pulling  up  the  tops,  we  shall 
have  a  word  on  that  subject  next  week.] 

Potatoes. — A  very  sensible  labouring  man  lately  told 
me  the  following  as  a  fact.  He  said  that  two  men  cul- 
tivated the  headland  of  a  field  in  Potatoes  ;  that  one 
kept  his  part  clean  and  did  it  well,  that  the  other  suf- 
fered his  portion  to  be  covered  with  weeds  ;  that  the 
crop  of  the  former  was  extremely  rotten,  and  that  of 
the  latter  very  sound.  Another  man,  quite  to  be  trusted, 
told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  a  cottager  digging  his 
Potatoes  ;  that  in  general  they  were  very  bad,  but  that 
■under  the  hedge  and  among  the  weeds  and  filth  (his  own 
words),  where  they  both  expected  there  would  have 
been  few  or  none  fit  for  use,  they  found  a  good  crop 
quite  sound.  There  are  other  statements  of  the  same 
sort  in  circulation,  where  thick  Chickweed  has  been 
abundant. — C.  Y. 

_  Potatoes  and  their  Disease So  many  communica- 
tions appear  upon  this  all-engrossing  and  mysterious 
subject,  that  I  dare  hardly  venture  to  intrude  any 
remarks  in  your  columns.  You  have  already  summed 
up  the  matter  by  declaring,  which  indeed  appears  to  be 
quite  true,  that  we  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  remote 
cause  of  disease.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this 
is  a  fair  starting  point  for  us  to  recommence  our  inves- 
tigation. We  should  not  be  disheartened  if  we  fail  to 
prove  that  the  Botrytis  infestans,  or  the  atmospherical 
influences,  or  a  new  zoophyte,  are  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief;  we  should  endeavour,  notwithstanding,  to 
prove  what  is.  Have  we  not  hitherto,  as  in  all  similar 
phenomena  (human  or  vegetative),  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  speculate  ?  and  should  we  not  rather  be  in- 
duced to  observe  and  record  facts  from  which  sound 
and  useful  deductions  may  hereafter  be  drawn.  The 
very  meagre  discussion  upon  the  subject,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth 
of  my  queries  ;  for  we  cannot  read  the  various  remarks, 


a  more  than  usual  degree  of  vital  action  (as  shown  by 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  top,  and  the  increase  of  the 
tubers  to  the  third,  or  even  fourth  generation),  were 
attacked  with  the  prevailing  disease  on  the  23d  August, 
the  same  day  precisely  that  the  disease  appeared  last 
year.  2d.  The  same  parts  of  the  ground  which  dis- 
played the  greatest  intensity  of  disease  last  year,  evinced 
a  similar  appearance  this,  forming  patches  of  black 
foliage  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest.  3d.  Last 
year  I  mowed  off  the  haulm  directly  the  disease  ap- 
peared, and  saved  the  greatest  part  of  my  crop;  the  seed 
of  the  present  crop  was  from  this  produce.  This  year 
I  waited  a  week  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
before  I  mowed  off  the  haulm,  and  the  tubers  are  now 
almost  entirely  sound,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  gone.  I 
have  taken  up  12  sacks  of  Early  Shaw,  the  foliage  of 
which  was  quite  black  with  disease,  and  I  have  not  a 
peck  of  diseased  Potatoes.  The  rest  of  my  crop  (Red 
Kidney)  is  in  an  equally  good  condition,  and  the  young 
ones,  even  to  the  third  generation,  are  nearly  as  large  as 
the  first.  A  part  of  the  crop  planted  in  June  is  as  fine 
or  finer  than  that  planted  in  February  ;  the  foliage  was 
not  so  much  diseased  as  the  other.  I  deduce  from 
these  facts  the  following  inferences:—!.  That  the  dis- 
ease appearing  on  the  same  ground,  at  the  same  time  of 
year  in  two  successive  years  (the  seasoDs  of  which 
were  totally  different,),  and  the  late  sown  crops  being 
more  slightly  affected  than  the  early  ones,  point  to 
the  fact,  that  the  disease  is  intimately  connected  with 
some  change  which  takes  place  in  the  vital  process  of 
the  plant.  2.  The  same  parts  of  a  field  being  more 
affected  than  the  rest,  two  years  in  succession,  leads  to 
the  inference,  that  the  character  of  the  soil  has  a  greater 
or  less  influence  over  this  change  in  the  vital  process  of 
the  plant.  3.  The  seasons  of  last  year  and  this  being 
of  opposite  character — the  former  wet  and  the  present 
dry— disproves  the  hypothesis  of  atmospherical  in- 
fluences being  the  cause  of  disease.  4.  The  foliage  of 
my  Potatoes  being  diseased  and  the  tubers  sound, 
proves  that  the  disease  commences  in  the  leaves,  and 
not  in  the  tubers. —  C.  R.  Bree,  Sloumarket. 

Result  of  an  Experiment  made  to  Save  Potatoes  for 
Seed.— I  am  fully  satisfied  that  I  have  and  can  check 
the  disease  so  as  to  keep  the  tubers  fit  for  seed.  The 
Potatoes  were  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  ;  they  were  planted 
in  February,  and  on  the  12th  August  I  had  them  lifted 
and  spread  on  a  clean  gravel-walk  exposed  to  the  sun 
all  day.  I  carefully  picked  the  sound  from  the  unsound; 
I  then  put  1  lb.  of  guano  to  1  gallon  of  water,  stirred  it 
well  together,  passed  the  Potatoes  through  it.  and  put 
them  into  a  barrow,  where  they  had  a  good  dredgin* 
with  air-slaked  lime,  so  much  so  that  they  were  well 
coated  over.  I  then  spread  them  on  the  walk,  where 
they  remained  from  the  above  date  until  September  8  ; 
I  have  carefully   examined   them,  counting  both  the 

washed  and  unwashed,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  : 

Number  unwashed,  1525  ;  sound  505,  rotted  1020. 
Number  washed,  654  ;  sound  582,  rotted  72.  I  may 
remark  that  the  washed  Potatoes  are  showing  strong 
symptoms  of  growth,  even  pushing  at  every  eye,  while 
the  unwashed  ones  are  just  the  same  as  when  they  came 
out  of  the  ground.  I  intend  planting  them  in  the  end 
of  October.  I  always  plant  my  early  crop  in  Novem- 
ber, in  a  way  of  my  own,  which  proves  satisfactory  ;  if 
my  mode  would  be  of  use,  you  can  have  it  at  another 
time.—  C.  W.     [If  you  please.] 

Soot  a  Preventive  of  the  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Francis 
Benson,  of  Wolviston,  Durham,  planted  a  small  warden 
with  Potatoes  ;  he  gave  a  portion  of  it  a  liberal  "allow- 
ance of  soot,  the  rest  manure.  The  Potatoes  where  the 
soot  was  applied  are  perfectly  free  from  disease,  while 
those  planted  without  soot,  within  a  yard  of  the  former 
are  exceedingly  bad.  Would  soot  be  of  any  service  in 
storing  this  year's  crop  X— Alumina.  [  We  doubt  whe- 
ther Potatoes  would  not  acquire  a  bad  taste  by  bein°- 
packed  in  soot.] 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

St.  Pelersburgh,  Aug.  12 — .Count  Orloff's  garden  at 
Strelna,  about  12  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  road 
to  Peterhoff,  is  the  prettiest  of  the  few  private  gardens  I 
have  had  time  to  see.  It  was  first  laid  out  about  10  years 
ago  by  the  architect  who  built  the  house,  but  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Countess,  a  lady  of  considerable  taste 
and  talent,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  who  has  seen 
and  studied  much  of  art  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  The  extent  is  but  25  acres,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  the  little  river  Strelta,  which  here  expands 
into  a  little  lake,  then  passing  under  the  high  road 
through  a  two-arched  stone  bridge,  opens  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  which  we  see  under  the  arches.  The  house 
is  in  the  semi-gothic  style  of  some  of  our  villas  ;  the 
garden  contains  shrubberies  and  winding  walks,  flower- 
beds and  a  formal  parterre,  a  French  charmille  (in 
which  the  Carpinus,  too  tender  for  the  climate,  is  re- 
placed by  the  Lime)  ;  a  labyrinth ;  rock-work  and  a 
ruined  tower  (built  with  the  porous  calcareous  stone 
from  Ropscha)  to  show  the  view  ;  temples  and  statues  ; 
a  considerable  set  of  plant-houses,  an  Apple  orchard,  &c, 
and  though  so  much  is  crowded  in  so  small  a  space,  it 
is  all  done  with  so  much  real  taste  that  nothing  looks 


cockney,  and  the  passage  from  the  formal  avenue 
winding  walk  ;  from  the  Italian  to  the  French,  o 
that  to  the  English  gardens,  so  well  managed  thai 
is  nothing  to  hurt  the  eye.  The  lawns,  gene 
difficult  and  ill  understood  department  of  garder 
Russia,  are  not  even  so  good  in  this  as  in  other  gal 
but  the  flowers  would  do  credit  to  any  of  our  ovl 
deners— they  are  under  the  care  of  a  young  mail 
the  botanic  garden.  As  we  were  here  rather  eail 
the  day  than  in  most  other  gardens  we  have  been! 
saw  the  pink  Calystegia  in  full  beauty,  and  it  is  ce  I 
by  far  the  handsomest  hardy  Convolvulaceous  ]| 
know.  Amongst  the  shrubs  I  remarked  soml 
specimens  of  Caragana  frutescens— said  to  be  sol 

handsomer  in  flower  than  the  C.  arborescens s| 

mon  here  in  the  north.     I  also  observed  two  oil 
fine  trees  (of    10    years'   growth   since  plantirl 
Populus  tristis,  Fisch.,  from  Nootka,  which  I  think 
be  an  acquisition  in  our  plantations,  being  distin"! 
from  the  other  Balsam  Poplars  by  its  dark  foliaj 
an  Oak  tree  planted  ten  years  ago  being  then 
years  old,  its  branches  spread  over  a  space  ol 
diameter,  it  is  tall  in  proportion,  with  a  strong 
stem,  and  the  foliage  everywhere  dense,  deep  col 
and  regularly  vigorous.      It  looked  like  an  Oak 
years'  growth  with  us  ;  whilst  a  grove  of  Oaks  b( 
Petersburgh  and  Peterhoff,  planted  by  Peter  the 
130  years  ago,  had  the  stems  scarcely  thicker,  we 
above  half  as  high  again,  and  showed  but  too  ] 
that  favourable   as   is   the   soil  here  for  young 
(Q.  pedunculata),  the  furious  storms  and  bitter 
will  never  admit  of  their  attaining  the  size  and  ' 
they  do  with  us. 

The  vast  gardens  and  grounds  of  Tsarskoe'  Si 
truly  befitting  the  magnificent  palace  they  beloi 
and  as  in  the  palace  every  decoration  is  of  real 
and  nothing  allowed  to  be  in  the  least  out  of  ord< 
of  place,  or  neglected,  so  in  the  whole  of  the  gr 
gardens,  houses,  &c,  everything  is  in  the  most  \ 
order,  without  a  weed  on  the  walks,  drives,  or  b 
a  stake  wanting  to  the  flowers  ;  and  this  with  35 
(above  26  miles)  of  drives  and  walks,  and  300 
(near  1900  yards)  of  glass,  almost  entirely  in  fruii 
keeping  up  the  gardens  and  ground  occupies  abo 
men,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Marqu 
German,  for  the  flowers  ;  Mr.  Konnoff,  a  Russi. 
the  fruit,  and  Mr.  Piper,  a  German,  for  the  park, 
grounds  are  laid  out  partly  in  the  French,  partly 
English  style,  with  the  advantages  of  undulating  £ 
and  water,  though  too  far  from  the  gulf  to  ha' 
sea  view.  The  flowers  are  the  same  as  what 
seen  elsewhere  about  Petersburgh,  but  on  a  mc 
tensive  scale  ;  the  fruit  houses  are  a  perfect  cont 
those  of  the  Tauride  palace ;  not  a  pane  of  glass 
ing  ;  all  the  paint  new  and  clean  ;  the  trees,  in  < 
of  bearing,  properly  trained,  and  everything  ii 
about  the  houses  in  front  or  at  the  back,  kept  as 
were  laid  ont  for  show.  The  Grape  houses, 
bearing,  showed  crops  that  would  do  credit  to. 
our   own  growers ;    the   Pines   were   very  cl 
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healthy ;  the  fruit  not  so  fine  as  with  us,  and  the 
too  large,  but  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  T, 
Gardens. 

We  saw  Pavlovsk  under  the  disadvantage  of  e 
direct  from  the  splendours  of  Tsarskoe  Selo.  The 
it  is  true,  has  its  peculiar  beauty,  derived  from . 
winding  glen  or  little  valley,  with  "a  small  stream  s 
into  ornamental  water,  and  the  whole  is  well  kepi 
the  vast  palace  looks  plain  in  the  interior  after  Tsj 
Selo,  and  Pavlovsk  having  been  the  favourite  resi 
of  the  universally-beloved  Empress  mother,  the 
duke  Michael,  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  will  not  al 
any  alterations  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
death,  and  many  improvements   now   become   : 
necessary  are  left  undone  in  memory  of  her. 
director  of  the  garden  is  Mr.  Weinmann,  known  f, 
botanical  works ;  he  has  especially  studied  the  1 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  and  the  C 
gams  of    Russia  generally,    on   which    he  has 
published   some    memoirs  ;    the  collection   und< 
care  is   therefore   rather  more"  botanical   than 
mental,  with  the  exception  of  the  favourite  gan 
the  late  Empress  mother,  which  are  very  well 
as  flower  gardens.     Amongst  these  flowers  were 
mauy  pots  of  Scsevola  macrocarpa,  which  had 
pretty  effect,  and  the  Tagetes  signata  (which  I  be] 
a  former  letter  I  called  by  mistake  T.  sinuata) 
very  ornamental.     At  Tsarskoe  Selo. I  observed 
fine   tree  of  Pyrus  prunifolia,  and  the  Juglans 
appears  to  be  more  hardy  than  any  other  Walnu 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  subject  of  St.  ' 
burgh  gardens,  I  must  again  refer  to  the  admix 
creepers  and  foliage  with  the  furniture  in  sitting 
as  the  more  we  see  of  it  the  more  it  pleases.     Al 
many   other  pretty  devices,  may  be  mentioned  i 
work,  with  Ivy  in  the  form  of  folding-screens, 
are  converted  into  real  screens  by  plate-glass  of 
side  ;  a  portion  of  room,  enclosed  by  a  kind  of 
railing  (the  furniture  of  the  room  being  in  the  n 
age  style),  with  creepers  to  the  height  of  the  ba 
the  chairs  ;  a  semi-circular  sofa,  with  a  trellis  i 
over  it — the  boxes  in  which  the  creepers  are  p 
being  about  the  height  of  the  ordinary  back  of  th( 
some  of  the  less  hardy  species,  such  as  Maura 
were  planted  in  them  and  looked  healthy ;  flat 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  a  low  boudoir  (or  of 
in  a  room  railed  off  by  creepers),  with  an  Achil  | 
or   other   flowering    plant,    in  it,  and  short  crt 
hanging  from  it,  &c.      All  these  sitting-room  f 
require  care,  it  is  true  ;  trimming,  and  picking  o  > 
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s,  occasional  renewing,  tying  and  training,  caution 
t  over-watering  nor  slopping  the  floors  (generally 
uets  in  this  country),  &c. ;  and  once  a  week  the 
s  are  all  washed,  but  that  is  said  to  bo  soon  done 
le  servant,  who  is  used  to  it ;  and  the  effect  is  so 
,  that  for  any  one  possessing  taste  for  their  avrange- 
(upon  whieli  all  depends),  it  is  worth  going  to  a 
more  trouble  or  expense. 

speaking  of  trees,  I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  Ulmus  effusa,  mucli  more  generally  planted 
than  the  U.  campestris,  is  esteemed  as  an  excel- 
wood  for  cart-shafts,  &c,  having  the  tenacity  of 
Ash — very  different  iu  that  respect  from  our  Elm 
d  being  so  very  hardy  a  tree,  it  may  prove  a  useful 
nmany  parts  of  our  own  country. 


VAL   SOUTH    LONDON  FLORICULTURA.L 

SOCIETY. 

pt.  1G. — This  exhibition,  the  Inst  for  the  season,  was 
in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  As  only  two 
utions  of  plants  were  produced,  and  in  these  nothing 
irkable,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  Roses 
She  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition— the  display 
(ahlias,  which,  for  extent  and  perfection,  have 
m  been  equalled.  In  the  1st  Class  for  Amateurs, 
siting  '24  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Weeclon,  of  Hillingdon.  This  stand  contained  Cleo- 
i,  Consolation,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Athlete,  E=sex 
mph,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Gloria  Mundi,  Prin- 
Royal,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Marquis  of 
er,  Blue  Bonnet,  Antagonist,  Admiral  Stopford, 
■  St.  Maur,  {.ady  Leicester,  Rose  d' Amour,  Bion- 
,  Compaeta,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Bathonia,  Nonpa- 
Essex  Bride  ;  2,  to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Burnham  ; 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Brentford.  To  these  two  stands 
lines  were  reached.  4,  to  Mr.  Golding,  of  Had- 
.  The  flowers  in  this  stand  were— Rembrandt, 
ident  of  the  West,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Brides- 
,  Bcrmondsey  Bee,  Essex  Triumph,  Mrs. 
ey,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Espartero,  Spitfire, 
iral  Stopford,  Nonpareil,  Miranda,  Lady  St. 
r,  Phenomena,  Indispensable,  Pickwick,  Antago- 
Aurantia,  Cleopatra,  Bathonia,  Beeswing,  Vivid, 
Sir  E.  Antrobus ;  5th  prize  was  awarded  to 
Lusby,  of  Hackney,  for  Lady  St.  Maur, 
dard  of  Perfection,  Nonpareil,  Victory  of  Sussex, 
a,  Fuhvood  Hero,  Cleopatra,  Beeswing,  Queen  of 
!s,  Vivid,  Essex  Bride,  King  of  the  West,  Optimus, 
Shelley,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Raphael,  Beauty,  Princess 
ewill,  Bathonia,  Queen,  Antagonist,  Blue  Bonnet, 
spensable.  President  of  the  West.  For  the  best 
1  of  12  dissimilar  blooms  (Amateurs)  :  the  1st 
:  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Hillingdon,  for 
Mitra,  Widnall's  Queen,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Gloria 
di,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Admiral  Stopford,  Beauty  of 
Plain,  Raphael,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
igonist,  Princess  Radzewill ;  2,  Mr.  Battie,  Erith, 
?ulwood  Hero,  Antagonist,  Dowager  Lady  Cowper, 
bareil,  Beeswing,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Victory  of 
ex,  Cleopatra,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Essex  Triumph,  In- 
snaable,  and  Springfield  Rival ;  3,  Mr.  Collison  (no 
ps  attached)  ;  4th,  Mr.  J.  Cook,  for  Cleopatra, 
igonist.  Mrs.  Shelley,  Bathonia,  Sir  E.  Antrobus, 
s  d'Amour,  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Unique,  Lady 
laur,  Optimus,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Mar.  Cornwallis; 
!r.  Duttson,  for  Mrs.  Shelley,  Bathonia,  Standard 
erfection,  Emperor,  Nonpareil,  Dodd's  Prince  of 
:s,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Vivid,  Beeswing,  Lady  St. 
r,  Widnall's  Queen,  and  Pet  Rival ;  6,  Mr.  E. 
t,  for  Beeswing,  Widnall's  Queen,  Queen  of  Roses, 
patra,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
3.  Antrobus,  Model,  Optimus,  Northern  St»r,Prin- 
Royal.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  for  stands  of 
issimilar  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Cutter,  of  Slough,  whose  stand  contained  the  fol- 
]g  sorts  :-_Great  Western,  Marquis  of  Bath.  Non- 
il,  Gloria  Mundi,  Indispensable,  President,  Victory 
issex,  Queen  of  Roses,  Essex  Triumph,  Cleopatra, 
eess  Radzewill,  Athlete,  Eclipse,  Lady  Lister, 
i.  Stopford,  Penelope,  Alexander,  Mrs.  She'ley, 
nondsey  Bee,  Widnall's  Queen  and  Northern  Star ; 
r.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  Athlete,  Model,  Lady 
herstone,  Springfield  Rival,  Asmodeus,  Mrs.  Shsl- 
Nonpareil,  Biondetta,  Raphael,  Princess  Radzewill, 
nymerfe,  Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Ber- 
dsey  Bee,  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Marquis  Aylesbury, 
x  Triumph,  Indispensable,  Hudson's  Princess 
il,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Beeswing,  Beauty  of 
ex,  Victory  of  Sussex  and  Queen  of  Roses  ;  3,  Mr. 
ng,  of  Stowmarket,  for  Rembrandt,  Alexandria, 
..  Stopford,  Athlete,  Mon  Regnion,  Eboracum, 
auis  Cornwallis,  Cleopatra,  Lady  Stopford, Beeswing, 
'  St.  Maur,  Nonpareil,  Essex  Bride,  Raphael,  Essex 
mph,  Princess  Radzewill,  Princess  de  Joinville, 
ia  Mundi,  Berth  van  Jena,  Queen  of  Roses,  Princess 
il,  Shoon  Erfeticum,  Queen  of  Perpetuals,  Standard 
irfection ;  4,  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea,  for  Eximia,  Ma- 
,  Lady  Leicester,  Princess  Radzewill,  Prometheus, 
J,  Norfolk  Hero,  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
/St.  Maur,  Marq.  Aylesbury,  Beauty  of  Hants.  Prince 
rfc,  Queen,  Beeswing,  Ophir,  Dr.  Graham,  Athlete, 
ary  of  Sussex,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Model,  Ebor, 
k  Antony,  Beauty  of  Sussex ;  5,  Mr.  Keynes, 
bury,  for  Biondetta,  Athlete,  Fulwood  Hero,  Blue 
let,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Standard,  Princess  Radzewill, 
'  Featherstone,  Mark  Antony,  Lady  St.  Maur, 
x  Triumph,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Orlando,  Andrew 
s,  Catleugh's  Eclipse,  Nonpareil,  Princess  Royal, 


Queen  of  Roses,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Captain  Warner, 
Enterpvize,  Beeswing,  and  Dazzle. — The  extra  prize 
offered  to  Amateurs  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for 
the  best  6  blooms  of  Dahlias  sent  out  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Brentford  ;  an 
extra  prize  was  also  awarded  by  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Burnham,  for  ditto. —  Certificates  were 
awarded  for  2  seedlings  of  184.'),  both  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey— 1,  Scarlet  Gem  ;  2, 
Louis-Philippe — two  large  flowers  of  first- rate  qualities. 
A  certificate  was  also  awarded  to  a  promising  maroon 
flower,  a  seedling  of  the  present  season,  also  in  Mr. 
Turner's  possession.  Several  other  seedlings  were  also 
exhibited,  among  the  best  were  Turner's  Miss  Vyse, 
white  tipped  with  purple  ;  Bushell's  Victorina,  delicate 
lilac  ;  Pearce's  Golden  Fleece,  and  Collison's  Andro- 
meda, primrose  tipped  with  crimson. — Extra  prizes, 
offered  by  J.  Bushel],  Esq.,  were  awarded,  1,  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  for  a  maroon  seedling,  very  promising;  2,  the 
Beauty  of  Chelsea,  white  tipped  with  crimson  ;  and  to 
Mr.  Keynes,  for  an  orange  buff  seedling. 

Of  Cut  Roses  there  was  a  fine  display,  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hert- 
ford. From  among  the  varieties  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul, 
who  received  the  first  prize,  we  selected  the  following  : — 
Damask  Perpetual :  Bernard,  salmon  ;  Coelestina,  rose 
with  pale  edges  ;  Mogador,  purplish  crimson.  Hybrid 
Perpetual :  Baronne  Prevost,  pale  rose,  very  large  ; 
Docteur  Marx,  carmine,  large  ;  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, pale  rose  ;  La  Reine,  lilac,  very  large  ;  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  deep  rose  ;  Marquise  Boccella,  delicate  pink 
with  blush  edges ;  Yolande  d'Arragon,  rosy  blush, 
large  ;  Comte  d'Eu,  carmine ;  Coquette  de  Bellevue, 
crimson,  with  small  white  spots,  small ;  La  Bedoyere, 
bright  crimson,  very  large.  Bourbons  :  George 
Cuvier,  rose;  Hennequin,  crimson  purple;  Imperatrice 
Josephine,  white,  centre  pinkish ;  Le  Grenadier,  bright 
crimson,  slightly  shaded  with  blackish  purple  ;  Madame 
Angelina,  fawn  with  cream  edges,  colour  deeper  than 
in  Bourbon  Queen  ;  Paul  Joseph,  dark  crimson, shaded ; 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  pale  rose,  large ;  Princesse  de 
Modene,  deep  pink,  edges  paler  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  flesh  with  blush  edges,  a  large  flat  Rose. 
Noisettes  :  Clara  Wendel,  yellow  with  cream  edges  ; 
Due  de  Broglie,  blush  ;  Le  Pactole,  yellow  ;  Lactans, 
creamy  white.  Chinese  :  Belle  Isadore,  pale  to  dark 
crimson  ;  Eugene  Beauharnais,  dark  crimson  ;  Madame 
Breon,  rosy  piuk  with  small  white  spots ;  Clara, 
rich  cream.  Tea-scented  :  Adam,  large  rosy  blush  ; 
Comte  de  Paris,  white  shaded  with  rose ;  Delices 
de  Plantier,  rosy  yel'ow  shaded  with  crimson  ; 
Fragolettii,  large,  shaded  rose  ;  Josephine  Malton, 
cream  with  buff  centre,  large  ;  La  Renommee,  lemon, 
edges  white  ;  Madame  Roussell,  white,  centre  flesh  ; 
Mirabile,  yellow,  edges  rose  ;  Moiret,  pale  yellow, 
edges  rose,  large  ;  Safranot,  apricot  and  buff. 

Stamford  Hill  Gardeners'  Association. — Report  for  1S±6. — As 
the  most  prominent  feature,  the  committee  would  first  advert 
to  the  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  monthly  throughout 
the  year  ;  some  of  them  by  professional  lecturers — the  same  re- 
ceiving pay  as  such,  and  the  remainder  by  talented  amateurs, 
to  whom  the  committee  beg  to  convey  their  best  thanks,  being 
under  a  full  persuasion  that  the  society  has  received  no  small 
benefit  from  the  gratuitous  services  of  those  gentlemen.  The 
next  object  demanding  attention  is  the  Class  Instruction.  From 
the  very  favourable  report  of  the  late  committee  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  by  the  expressed  desire  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  at  the  last  general  meeting,  the  committee  were  in- 
duced this  year  to  have  the  classes  continued  up  to  the  time 
when  other  duties  would  prevent  most  of  the  members  attend- 
ing them.  To  effect  this  object  it  has  of  course  been  necessary 
to  hire  an  additional  room,  thereby  involving  a  rather  serious 
item  in  the  year's  expenditure — still  the  results  are  of  a  most 
gratifying  nature.  It  is  to  the  committee,  and  they  trust  also 
to  every  person  who  contributes  to  the  funds  of  this  institution, 
a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  find  that,  at  a  time  whea 
passing  events  and  circumstances  all  concur  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  society  is  about  to  demand  a  far  higher  order  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  working  population  than  that  by  which  their  own 
section  has  hitherto  been  characterised,  many  of  the  young 
members  will,  in  the  competition  and  struggles  which  await 
them,  enjoy  through  these  classes  all  the  advautages  of  a 
sound  education,  embracing  the  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages.  Respecting  the  Library  :  some  large  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  it.  The  extensive  circulation  of 
the  books  induces  the  committee  to  recommend  a  further  pur- 
chase as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit  of  it.  All  the  pecuniary 
liabilities  of  the  society  for  the  current  year  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  there  remains  a  small  balance  in  its  favour  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  committee  cannot  conclude  their 
report  without  congratulating  the  society  on  the  increasing 
number  of  its  members,  which  they  regard  as  both  indicative 
of  its  utility  and  a  sure  guarantee  for  its  continued  prosperity. 
— Syllabus  of  Lectures  (1846-7)  :  Mr.  Demp^ey,  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Combustion  and  Phenomena  of  Artificial  Light.  Mr.  Castle, 
on  Manures.  Rev.  W.  Hincks,  on  Vegetable  Teratology.  Dr. 
Sexton,  on  Phrenology.  Mr.  Moore,  on  Exotic  Orchidaceous 
Plauts.  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Vege- 
tables. Mr.  Fensom,  on  the  Steam  Engine. 
Erratum. — Tn  the  Report  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, p.  630,  for  "  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,"  read  to  "Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons." 


PescheVs  Elements  of  Physics.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  West.  3  vols.  12mo.  1S-15-5. 
Longmans. 
Although  this  book  does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of 
a  garden  library,  yet  it  in  many  respects  bears  so 
directly  upon  some  of  the  objects  of  horticulture,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  public  favour. 
Indeed,  we  have  already  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  first 
volume  at  p.  171  of  our  volume  for  1845.  Atmospheric 
pressure,  the  pressure  of  fluids,  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, temperature,  radiation,  the  nature  and  effects  of 
light,  the  action  of  electricity,  are  all  subjects  concerning 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sound  booh  of  reference 
if  not  of  study.  Such  is  Professor  Peschel's,  which  we 
all  will  find  useful  who  have  received  a  sufficient  mathe- 
matical   education.     His    brief    statement    respecting 


luminosity  in  plants  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
advantage  by  some  of  our  correspondents. 

"  Electricity  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  development  of  plants.  Thus 
flashes  of  light  have  been  seen  to  be  emitted  from  many 
plants  in  full  flower  soon  after  sunset  on  sultry  days. 
It  ha?  further  been  ascertained,  by  means  of  galvanome- 
tric  experiments,  that  electric  currents  are  generated 
in  the  interior  of  their  substance,  although  their  jnten- 
sity  is  but  small  ;  and  that  an  uninterupted  develop- 
ment of  electricity  is  maintained  by  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  during  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
entire  process  of  vegetation. 

"  The  luminous  phenomena  in  plants  have  been  most 
diligently  noticed  by  Zawadski,  who  observed  them  to 
happen  principally  in  orange-coloured  flowers  (Calendula 
officinalis,  TropteoJum,  Lilium  bulbiferum,  Tagetes 
patula  and  erecta);  that  they  occurred  most  frequently 
iu  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  that  the  same 
flower  discharged  a  number  of  flashes  in  succession. 
Dr.  Donne  has  performed  a  number  of  experiments  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations  into  this  subject.  He 
has  found  that  in  many  fruits  the  current  runs  from  the 
stem  to  the  eye,  while  in  others  it  flows  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Blake,  who  has  established  the  existence  of 
these  currents  by  similar  experiments,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  that  they  run  from  the  stems  to  the  surfaces 
of  leaves  ;  that  he  has  verified  their  course  to  be  as  has 
been  just  said,  by  the  chemical  decompositions  they 
effect ;  that,  lastly,  the  leaf  itself  is  rendered  positive, 
and  the  ambient  air  negative.  Pouillef  has  rendered 
essential  service  to  this  branch  of  science  by  discovering 
that  positive  electricity  is  given  out  from  plants  when 
germinating.  This  he  ascertained  by  connecting  some 
that  were  in  this  state  of  vegetation  with  a  condensing 
electroscope.  From  his  experiments  he  inferred  that  a 
surface  of  1000  square  feet  would  give  out  sufficient 
electricity  to  charge  the  most  powerful  battery. 


Miscellaneous. 

TJie  Potato  Disease. — The  Potato  disease  has  now  penetrated 
to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom — the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland  not  even  excepted.  The  disease  did  not 
prevail  to  an;;  great  extent  in  this  district  last  year  (Aberdeen). 
This  season,  it  first  appeared  in  this  vicinity  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  up  to  the 
present  date.  The  early  kinds  were  first  attacked,  and  then 
the  later  varieties.  The  attack  begins  in  the  leaves  and  stems 
— these  presenting  brown  spots,  which,  on  examination  with  the 
microscope,  ai*e  found  covered  with  a  mildew  or  parasitical 
fungus,  the  Botrytis  infestans  of  botanists,  which,  if  it  be  not 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  invariably  accompanies  it. 
The  writer  of  this  report  is  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in 
this  vicinity  where  the  Potato  crop  has  escaped  the  disease; 
and,  from  personal  observations  made  last  week,  can  vouch  for 
its  presence  in  Strathdon,  45  miles  from  town,  along  the  course 
of  the  Don,  and  in  intermediate  districts;  it  also  appeared 
near  Ballater,  43  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  The  more 
northern  parts  of  the  country  have  not  escaped,  the  disease 
being  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  at  Peterhead.  It  is  an. 
established  fact,  that  healthy  tubers,  or  those  apparently  so — 
that  is,  not  presenting  any  discoloration — may  be  found, 
although  the  stems  and  leaves  have  been  completely  destroyed; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  a  great  proportion  uf  them  may  bo 
diseased.  The  writer  has  been  informed  by  a  respectable  and 
extensive  marketgardener,  that  of  late  most  of  the  Potatoes 
exposed  for  sale  in  our  market  have  been  from  plants  whose 
stems  and  leaves  were  diseased.  The  writer  is  not  at  present 
aware  of  any  well-authenticated  case  of  disease  in  this  vicinity 
which  can  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  their  use.  Various 
opinions  are  held  respecting  the  effects  produced  on  men  and 
domestic  animals  by  the  use  of  diseased  Potatoes  :  some  telling; 
us  they  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  others  that  they  produce 
injurious  effects  ;  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  first  opinion. 
Mr.  Bonjean  consumed  in  three  days  8  lbs.  of  the  diseased 
Potatoes,  and  di'ank  in  the  morning  8  ounces  of  the  water  in 
which  they  had  been  boiled,  but  no  bad  effects  followed  ;  Mr. 
Durand  took  them  in  large  quantities  for  some  time;  and, 
with  impunity,  the  writer  of  this  report  has  eaten  tubers  whose 
stems  and  leaves  were  diseased,  and  also  last  winter  frequently 
partook  of  tubers  from  which  the  diseased  part  had  been  cut 
away,  without  any  injurious  effect  following.  Monsieur 
Decaisne,  in  his  essay  on  the  Potato  disease  of  1S45,  published 
some  time  ago,  states  that  experience  has  hitherto  demon- 
strated that  the  use  of  diseased  Potatoes  as  food  does  not  pro- 
duce any  injurious  effects,  either  on  man  or  animals,  provided 
the  diseased  portions  are  removed.  And  in  corroboration  of 
this,  he  informs  us  that,  in  the  barracks  within  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  soldiers  used  them  for  some  time.  He  also  states  that  the 
indigent  classes  in  Holland  made  use  of  them.  The  effects, 
however,  may  be  different  in  cases  where  the  affected  tubers 
constitute  the  only  article  of  food  employed.  Instances  have 
been  recorded  in  the  medical  journals  of  deleterious  effects 
having  followed  their  use  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Dublin  Medical  Jourual,"  four  cases 
are  recorded,  and  in  the  same  work  Dr.  O'Brien  is  stated  to 
have  recorded  the  symptoms  observed  in_10  cases,  in  the 
"  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette."  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  been  given  to  pigs,  and  no  injurious  effect  has 
followed.  In  Belgium,  according  to  Decaisne,  they  were  given 
in  moderate  quantity  to  horned  cattle  ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
has  been  informed,  that  at  some  cattle  shows  in  Ireland, 
animals  were  exhibited  which  had  been  fattened  by  their  use. 
— £?.  Dickie,  M.D.t  Aberdeen,  August  19,  1846. 


Calendar  of  Operations, 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Housing  tender  Plants. — Every  week,  at  this  period, 
will  bring  business  of  this  kind,  the  omission  of  which 
will  peril  the  welfare  of  valuable  stock  that  cannot  be 
readily  replaced.  "Where  pits  or  frames  are  at  liberty, 
or  can  be  made  so,  by  rooting  up  the  remains  of  ex- 
hausted Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  stationing  every  plant  or  tribe  precisely 
where  it  is  to  remain  through  the  winter.  Protection 
of  this  sort,  for  a  short  period,  will  contribute  more 
than  houses  to  the  production  of  sturdy  and  well- 
ripened  wood,  possessing  a  greater  tendency  to  blossom, 
and  more  "capable  of  enduring  a  severe  winter.  In  such 
places  they  must  be  secured  from  the  depredations  of 
the  earth-worms.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  especially 
where  the  frames  are  raised  above  the  common  ground 
level,  by  a  good  soaking  of  lime-water,  followed  by  a 
coating    of    cinder-ashes,  three    inches   in  thickness. 
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Nearly  all  bouse  plants  may  be  kept  thus  (except,  of 
course,  stove  plants  and  Orchids),  until  the  early  part 
of  November,  taking  care  to  mat  up  at  night  in  sus- 
picious weather,  and  to  give  abundance  of  air  in  the  day. 
The  glasses  or  lights  should,  by  all  means,  be  washed 
thoroughly.  Such  a  course  as  here  detailed  will  pre- 
vent the  hurrying  off  of  late  annuals,  Achimenes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  gay  things,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  real  winter  stock.  Towards  the  middle  of  October 
the  Chrysanthemums  will  be  required  to  be  staged,  if 
not  before  ;  and  the  housing  of  these  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  a  rearrangement  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
other  stock.  Those  who  have  a  house  or  pit  for  every- 
thing will  not  need  any  advice  on  this  head  ;  the 
majority,  however,  are  very  differently  Bituated,  and 
according  to  the  old  saying,  "  Little  things  are  great  to 
little  men." 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc. 

Conservatory. — Continue  to  weed  out  flowers  of  a 
temporary  character  on  the  eve  of  decay,  and  to  supply 
their  places  with  prime  specimens  of  good  things.  The 
introduction,  however,  of  some  of  the  hard  wooded 
tribes,  which  have  been  placed  out  of  doors  (unless  they 
can  be  placed  in  temporary  situations  for  a  while,)  will 
fill  many  of  those  vacancies.  Every  attention  having 
been  paid  to  autumnal  and  winter  Roses,  as  recom- 
mended in  former  Calendars,  they  will  now  be  found 
of  immense  use,  both  in  this  and  other  ornamental 
structures.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  the 
following,  particularly ;  viz.,  Armosa,  Comte  d'Eu, 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Madame  Laffay,  Dr.  Marx,  Earl  Talbot, 
Lady  Alice  Peel,  Lady  Fordwich,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Baron  Prevost,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Phcenix,  Gloire 
de  E-osamene,  Belle  de  Florence,  Caroline,  Aricie,  Le 
Pactole,  Josephine  Malton,  Elise  Sauvage,  the  Persian 
Yellow,  Harrisoni,  Crimson  Perpetual,  &c.  &c.  These 
kinds  will  be  found  particularly  adapted  fur  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring  flowering,  provided  due  pre- 
parations have  been  made.  They  should  be  at  this 
period  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots  ;  and  all 
attempts  at  blossoming  having  been  duly  checked  for 
months  past,  they  will  now  be  compact  plants,  full  of 
vigour,  and  full  of  the  blossoming  principle,  hitherto 
confined.  They  should  henceforth  receive  clear  liquid 
manure — very  weak,  and  be  placed  in-doors  betimes, 
where  they  may  receive  abundance  of  air  and  light. 
Smve_.  and  Orchids. — Proceed  as  detailed  in  former 
Calendars,  dispensing  with  shading  altogether  if  pos- 
sible. Hardening  growths  is  henceforth  the  main 
business.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — Much  of  the  business 
pertaining  to  the  Conservatory,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tory remarks,  will  be  found  to  apply  here.  In  housing 
the  out  of  door  plants  be  sure  to  place  the  Geraniums, 
and  forward  Cinerarias,  where  they  will  enjoy  both 
light  and  air ;  and  near  the  glass,  if  possible.  Hard 
wooded  plants  must  be  content  to  stand  farther  back, 
unless  it  be  young  stock  of  Erica,  Epacris,  and  such 
choice  things  ;  these  well  deserve  a  good  situation.  The 
Chinese  Primroses  will  do  in  partial  shade,  and  in  the 
dampest  part  of  the  house  ;  these  things  should  be  well 
attended  to,  as  it  will  help  to  economise  room,  which 
is  a  most  important  affair  with  those  who  possess  only 
one  house. 

xLOWEK-GABDEX  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Where  annuals  have  sown  themselves  on  borders,  I 
would  advise  that  a  great  portion  of  them  be  carefully 
retained  ;  they  will  bloom  early  and  strong  in  spring, 
especially  the  Californian  kinds,  and  may  moreover  be 
transplanted  in  February  to  desirable  situations.  Let 
every  attention  be  given  before  the  season  closes  to 
stock  of  all  kinds  for  display  in  the  next  year.  Calceo- 
larias should  be  obtained,  if  not  already  done,  by 
examination  of  the  old  plants  ;  they  should  be  put  in 
store  pots,  and  receive  a  cutting  treatment,  somewhat 
coaxing,  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  at  this  late  period. 
Lawns  should  now  be  well  followed  up,  in  regard  to 
mowing,  rolling,  &c.  ;  and  Dahlias,  Helianthuses,  tall 
Phloxes,  Asters,  Delphiniums,  &c.  should  once  more  be 
examined  as  to  secure  staking,  before  "  old  October" 
commences. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — In  preparing  the  compost  for  the  best  bed, 
we  would  advise  a  sprinkling  of  unslaked  lime  to  be 
applied  ;  this  is  especially  necessary  this  season,  and 
in  fact  is  requisite  for  the  offset  bed  and  breeders. 
Amid  the  devastation  caused  by  frost  and  mildew  last 
blooming  season,  we  may  mention  some  few  sorts  that 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Arlette,  a  splendid 
feathered  rose,  raised  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Manchester  ; 
Pauline,  a  flamed  rose,  broken  from  the  breeder  by 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Nottingham  ;  Grace  Darling,  a  flamed 
byblomen,  one  of  the  Chellaston  seedlings  ;  Countess  of 
Harrington,  a  flamed  byblomen,  sold  at  Mr.  Thackeray's 
sale  near  Nottingham  ;  Table  Monarch,  a  splendid 
feathered  byblomen,  exhibited  at  Leeds  ;  and  Shak- 
speare,  shown  in  good  style,  beating  most  other  flamed 
bizarres  at  Leicester.  We  predict  a  great  revolution  in 
the  collections  of  this  favourite  flower  throughout  the 
country  in  a  few  years,  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
seedlings  which  are  coming  into  bloom  and  breaking 
into  colour,  greater  pains  evidently  having  been  taken 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  care  being  taken  to  gather 
only  from  those  having  good  and  pure  cups.  Carna- 
tions and  Picote°s.— Get  off  all  layers  ;  those  which 
have  but  little  root  should  be  potted  and  glassed  in°the 
way  of  pipings ;  this  is  better  than  allowing  them  to 
remain  on  the  parent  plant.  Auriculas  may  be  put  in 
their  winter  quarters,  only  covering  in  heavy  rain. 
Dahlias. — When  the  soil  is  dry,  draw  it  up  round  the 
BtemB  to  protect  them  from  any  ualooked  for  frost. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Give  every  attention  to  the  autumn  Broccolies,  also 
to  autumn  and  winter  Lettuce,  as  to  watering  with 
liquid  manure  to  make  them  crisp,  and  tying  in  regular 
succession.  Let  the  blanching  of  Endive  and  Celery 
also  proceed  frequently.  Cut  away  all  superfluous 
shoots  on  Tomatoes,  and  if  the  plauts  are  gross  chop 
away  a  portion  of  their  roots.  Brown  and  Bath  Cos 
Lettuce,  as  well  as  Hammersmith  Cabbage,  for  early 
spring  work,  should  now  be  pricked  out ;  more  espe- 
cially if  getting  what  is  technically  termed  "proud." 
Orcharding. — I  would  advise  people  to  gather  some  of 
their  autumn  Pears,  which  are  apt  to  become  mealy  in 
the  fruit  room,  a  little  before  they  are  what  is  con- 
sidered ripe,  as  we  have  had  so  much  sunshine  this 
summer.  As  instances,  I  would  adduce  Easter  Beurre", 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Fondante  d'Automme,  Delices 
d'Hardenpont,  &c.  The  same  course  may  also  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  Apples.  Everything  this 
autumn  is  two  or  three  weeks  eai'lier  than  the  average. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

So  contradictory  are  the  reports,  and  so  fanciful  the 
opinions,  about  the  causes  of  the  Potato  murrain,  as 
well  as  the  means  whereby  to  remedy  it  in  the  ensuing 
year,  that  little  conclusive  is  yet  to  be  met  with. 
Autumn  planting  carries,  as  it  always  did,  considerable 
weight,  and  in  my  opinion  justly  so  ;  Nature  has  been 
trying  to  teach  us  this  for  many  years  ;  we,  however, 
too  often  prefer  far-  fetched  notions  to  solid  facts  close 
to  our  elbow.  I  would  advise  the  cottager  to  keep  his 
earliest  Potatoes  as  cool  as  possible  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  longer,  and  then  to  plant  his  whole  stock 
in  raised  beds,  covering  them  7  inches  deep  with  well 
wrought  soil. 


'  ths  Weather  nuar London,  tor  the  week  ending  Sept. 
obeeivedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswlck. 


Sept. 


?rld. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tuea. 

Wed. 

rbuia. 


Average 


Mi.ion'B 
Aire. 


Thkrmomhtmk. 


Max. 
29.S39 
29-790 
29.508 
29.637 
29-657 
29.441 
29.5  1 


Mill. 
29.559 
29.G14 
29.478 
29.5S6 
29.683 
29.310 
29.433 


29.643   1    29.549 


70.; 


49.4 


Mean. 
54.6 
56.6 
61.0 
63  0 
63.0 
61.5 


59.8 


Sept   18-Flne;  cloudy;  clear  and  fine 
19-FoRgy;  very  fine;  clear 
20— Clear  and  dry  air;   fine  throu/rrout 
21 — Slight  dry  haze;  cloudy;  overcast  at  night 
22— Slight  hGz?;  cloudy;  partially  cvarcast;  rain 
23 — Rata  ;  showery;  very  heavy  fill  of  rain  during  the  night 
21 — Unlfo  m'y  overcast;  cloudy;  fine. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  3  deg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  theWeather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
ensuing  Week  ending  Out.  3,  1846. 


Sun.  27 
Mon.  28 
Tues.  29 
Wed   Z0 

Oct. 
Thur.    1 
Fri.       2 


Highest:  Lowest 
Temp.  |  Temp. 


Temp 


64.2 
65  0 
61.6 
64.4 

64.0 
64.8 
63.3 


45.4  '  54.8 
44.8  I  54.9 
45-4  55.0 
44.1  64.2 

46.5  ]  56.2 
43.8  1  64.3 
45.1  54.3 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


11 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


0.53 
0.48 
0.17 


Prevailing  Winds 


I 


The  Ht^hest  temperature  daring  the  ab.iv 
1832— therm.  793  ;  and  the  Iowe*t  ontlip  27ih, 


i  on  the  29;h. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apples — Z  Z—  The  Pear-shaped  Apple,  which  you  state  is 
always   produced    of  that   form,   is   very   curious,    but   its 

quality  is  only  second-rate. || A  Z— For  a  south  wall,  the 

old  Nonpareil.il 

Bees—  Whitefxiven — If  the  combs  in  your  top  hive  had  reached 
the  one  below,  most  likely  the  bees  would  have  entered  it, 
but  force  must  be  applied  before  they  would  desert  their 
established  home.  Remove  the  empty  hive  ;  preserve  your 
decayed  one,  and  secure  fresh  swarms  from  it  next  season. 
"When  you  think  the  last  one  has  left  it,  the  remaining  bees 
may  be  dislodged,  by  inverting  their  hive  and  placing  the 
one  containing  the  swarm  upon  it.  See  that  the  months  of 
the  hives  fit  close  together;  then  drum  or  tap  upon  the 
under  one  to  make  the  bees  ascend  and  mix  with  those  above. 
The  operation  is  best  done  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  bees  left  the  stock,  and  having  the  season  before  them 
they  will  soon  make  up  the  loss  of  brood  left  behind.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  remove 
hives  to  heath  districts  in  autumn,  and  if  the  depriving  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  the  bees  might  be  spared  to  advantage.  W. 

Belladonna — D  S  E — If  you  have  any  proof  that  the  berries 
belonged  to  Solanum  nigrum,  be  so  good  as  state  what  the 
proof  is.  Conjecture  cannot  be  allowed  in  so  serious  a  matter. 

Books—  B  Z — Read  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture." Jacobus 

— There  is  no  later  information  except  in  the  edition  of 

Donn's  Catalogue,  published  last  year. J Mc  R — No  such 

plates  are  to  be  had  that  we  know  of.  All  common  terms  are 
explained  either  in  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Introduction  to  Botany," 
1839  ;  or  the  same  author's  "  Elements."    He  has  a  complete 

Glossary  in  preparation. Sitbscriber — Perhaps  Johnson's 

"Gardener's  Dictionary"  and  Neill's  "Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden"  will  suit  you.  The  latest  books  will  always 
contain  the  latest  improvements,  or  should  do  so. 

Cuccmbers — Oxford — CuthilPs  Black  Spine  ;  plant  about  the 
beginning  of  March. J 

Disease  in  Vines— A  Hodson— Tour  wood  is  so  spongy  that  we 
presume  it  has  become  diseased  in  consequence  of  over- 
growth. In  all  probability  your  border  contains  too  much 
azotised  manure  ;  guano,  for  example. 

Figs — A  Lover  of  Figs — We  have  now  searched  through  some 
Italian  books  on  Pomology,  and  we  believe  that  the  "-deli- 
cious little  round  bright  green  Figs,  with  insides  the  colour 
of  the  deepest  Mulberry,  which  abound  in  Florence,"  are  the 
Fico  Brianzolo,  or  Fico  Passiu,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the 
finest  variety  in  the  Milanese.  You  have  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining it  in  England.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Baumann,  of 
Bollwyller,  in  the  Department  of  the  Rhine. 

Heating — Cricc — We  cannot  advise  you  to  trust  to  a  Joyce.  Why 

not  try  a  Rivers  (see  p.  51). Tolla— You  will  have  no 

difficulty  with  heating  your  pit ;  but  we  fear  you  will  be 
ruined  by  damp.  You  should  add  a  small  pipe  for  drying 
the   air  while  it  warms  it,    as  shown  in  the  pit  figured  at 

p.  116,  1845. — The  Sion  House  Cucumber. Jacobus — You 

ennnot  usefully  heat  one  house  from  the  apparatus  in 
another  at  the  distance  of  25  yards.  Apply  Polmaise  to  the 
new  house. 

Hollyhock — JIMS— The  flowers  of  the  Hollyhock  for  com- 
petition, should  be  double  from  the  edge,  the  crown  well  up, 
and  forming  altogether  rather  more  thau  half  a  ball.  The 
fringed  varieties  should  forai  a  separate  class  ;  the  centre 
petals  of  which  should  form  half  a  ball,  and  the  fringe  be 
narrow.* 


• 


Insects — F  H M—  The  fly  is  named  Eristalis  tenax,  whose  bi 

tory  will  shortly  be  published.  R. Murphy's  insects  are  tii 

Eupteryx  picta,  a  species  which  inhabits  Nettles,  Potato©  | 
<fcc,  and  that  is  all  that  is  known  of  its  economy.  R. — . 
CSB — The  Celery-fly,  Tephritis  Onopordinis,  is  figured  i 
the  first  vol.  of  this  Journal,  and  its  history  is  given.  Thei 
is  no  better  remedy  than  cutting  off  the  blistered  leaves  an 

burning  them.  R. CM—  The  holes  in  your  Elm-trees  ai 

bored  by  the  beetles,  which  are  named  Scolytus  destruetoil 
vide  Ourtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and.  pi.  43.  R. 

Lawns — H  S  R  has  been  advised  not  to  apply  soot  to  his  won  ] 
out  lawns,  on  the  ground  that  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuuii 
year  the  ground  remains  black.  Who  could  have  so  advise 
our  correspondent?  The  idea  is  absurd,  unless  the  lawn^ 
buried  in  soot,  instead  of  being  dressed  with  it. 

Morphology — P  M—  Your  leaf  has  grown  to  the  footstalk  (' 

i    another  by  its  backbone. 

Names  of  Plants— .ffemv/— Clerodendron    fragrans.      Wh$! 

a  mite  ! W  Perrins — Torenia  concolor  ;  a  very  nice  ne' 

greenhouse  plant. M — Agnostus  sinuata  was  one  of  Alia 

Cunningham's  manuscript  names. IF"— The  Lantana 

pretty  ;  but  not  worth  keeping TB— Promenseagraminei 

■ John  Aitchison — Stanhopea  insignis. CM,  Reading- 

This  is  not  an  Epidendrum,  but  a  very  curious  plant,  qui' 
new,  and  unknown  to  us.  Pray  say  whence  it  came,  an 
send  up  a  sketch  of  its  habit.     We  will  then  inform  you  fu: 

ther. W  G— Digitaria  sanguinalis. A  G  />—  A  Polygt 

num  ;  but  who  can  name  it  without  any  leaves  ?    Specimen 

for  examination  must  be  perfect. Queasitor—  Cirrhopetalm 

vaginatum  and   Rodriguezia    recurva R  H —  Tecom 

capensis. Greta  Bridge — We  never  name  florists'  flowers, 

Southwell— Lopezia  coronata. Fred— 1,  Oxalis  Bowei 

2,  Pbysalis  Alkekemgi,  the  Winter  Cherry. B  H—  Physali 

Alkekemgi. T   S    P—  Quercus   Cerris. ,5  M—  Cestrui 

nocturnum. 

Pears— A  Z—  Two  for  a  south  wall,  Glout  Morceau  an 
Beurre  Ranee. || 

Pelargoniums—  Omega  —  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  may  be  pri 
served  over  winter  in  a  box,  if  packed  with  alternate  layei 
of  dry  soil,  sand,  or  peat,  and  placed  in  a  situation  free  fron 
frost  or  damp  ;  the  plants  must  be  cut  back  freely,  an< 
divested  of  all  their  leaves  before  they  are  packed,  and  the; 
should  not  remain  longer  than  the  beginning  of  March  inth 
box  before  they  are  again  potted.  By  no  means  water  themj 
more  plants  are  lost  in  winter  by  damp  than  by  frost.J 

Planting  Fruit-trees — J  Williams —  In  planting  fruitr-treej 
against  a  wall,  it  is  necessary  that  a  border  should  be  pre 
pared,  say  15  feet  wide,  and  outside  of  this  it  is  advisable  tj 
have  a  gravel  walk,  A  footpath  is  also  required  along  tB 
bottom  of  the  wall,  such  as  a  person  can  walk  along,  to  gfy 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  trees.  It  should  be  15  inch© 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  need  not  exceed  18  inche 
in  width,  quite  of  a  temporary  character  ;  for  it  should  be  frr 
quently  forked  over  and  re-formed,  not  necessarily  in  winte 
bun  during  the  growing  season.  Were  it  nearer  the  wall  t) 
trees  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  operation  of  water: 
&c. ;  and  if  farther,  a  person  could  not  easily  reach  the  tr< 
in  pruning  and  nailing.  Besides,  it  is  of  great  importani 
that  a  space  of  15  inches  should  be  left  between  the  tei 
porary  footpath  and  the  wall,  in  order  that  its  surface  ma; 
be  frequently  disturbed  to  the  greatest  possible  annryauc 
of  insects  which  infest  the  trees.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  i 
necessary  to  remove  the  soil  adjoining  the  wall,  brushing  th 
latter  clean  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  if  the  roots  admit ;  an 
this  could  not  be  so  readily  done  if  a  footpath  were  fornw 
close  to  the  trees.|| 

Polmaise— We  t7ust  that  the  large  number  of  correspondent 
who  have  favoured  us  with  inquiries  on  this  subject  vrfj 
accept  as  an  answer  the  statement  made  in  a  Leadinj 
Article  of  to-day.    It  is  the  only  answer  that  it  is  ptossifa 

to  give. WF—We  really  think  that  you  are' combating* 

shadow.  We  have  read  over  with  all  possible  care  the  pape} 
at  p.  596,  and  your  remarks  upon  it ;  and  we  do  not  see  thj 
force  of  your  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  to  lj 
that  Mr.  Meek  refers  to  one  thing,  a  close  chamber,  a  chure? 
(with  the  doors  and  windows  shut)  ;  you  to  another— a  housi 
with  the  chimneys  open.  Mr.  M.  never  said,  that  we  cai 
discover,  that  a  dwelling-house  could  not  be  heated  by  ho 
air.    What  was  the  other  question  ?     We  don't  remember  it 

T  S  P— Next  week,  if  possible. — r  Tha-modphon  muB 

excuse  us.  He  opposes  opinions  to  facts  :  we  prefer  facts  t| 
opinions.    We  do  not  regard  his  examples  as  being  sucfti 

Woglog— If  we  understand  your  case,  the  two  might  hi 

combined ;   but  some    consideration  as  to  the  manner  n 

required.    Consult  Plumridge. F  S — We  must  refer  yd 

to  Mr.  Legg.    No  doubt  Polmaise  is  quite  applicable ;  s 

blacksmith  and   bricklayer  are  all  you  want. G  W  3-^ 

Under  consideration A  Regular  Subscriber— At  Holmes- 

dale  House.     The  Numbers  will  be  most  useful. 

Polyanthus — M  C  K—lt  is  too  late. 

Potatoes— Agrieola— Thanks.  The  process,  and  others,  b 
which  seedling  Potatoes  may  be  raised,  was  fully  given  ii 
our  columns  some  months  since. 

The  Lime  Fruit — R  has  some  Lime  trees  from  the  Wed 
Indies,  which  do  not  fruit.  Can  any  one  name  any  gardej 
where  Lime-trees  succeed  in  flowering  and  fruiting  ?  u 
course  they  require  a  hotter  climate  than  Lemons. 

Thunbergia  Chrysops — Perseverance — You  will  find  the  secrj 
about  Thunbergia  Chrysops  explained  in  another  place.  M 
doubt  you  over-grow  your  plants  ;  not,  however,  the  doubfa 
yellow  Rose,  which  will  defy  the  insects  if  you  can  hit  uponj 
place  that  suits  it.  Windy,  stony,  exposed  well-drainefl 
places,  with  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure  while  growing 
seem  to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Tomatoes— Este— The  Egg-plant,  another  of  the  Nightshadl 
order,  has  also  been  attacked  by  the  Potato  disease  ;  but  m 
have  not  yet  heard  of  other  species. 

Vine  for  the  Open  Wall— A  .Z— The  Royal  Muscadine  is  a| 
good  as  any  ;  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for  ripening  on  I 
west  aspect,  except  perhaps  in  a  hot  summer  like  the  pi*a 
sent.  || 

Yucca  gloriosa— T  Crowe— Thanks  ;  but  such  things  are  0 
yearly  occurrence. 

Misc.—  Rupestris— We"  have  received  no  letter.* 3  M— It 

potting  Hyacinths,  keep  one  half  the  bulb  above  the  surface 
of  the  mould.J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— L  N—  Your  specimens  are  varied  and  pretty  in 
the  marking,  but  they  are  small  and  deficient  in  variety  0] 

colour.'* W H M— No.  7,  lemon  ground,  with  brown  spots, 

is  a  very  pretty  variety ;  25,  makes  a  good  variety,  but  » 
more  common  in  colour  ;  26,  good  in  colour,  but  the  ground 
colour  is  stained.'- 

Fuchsias— Z  Z— Your  seedling  is  showy  and  pretty  in  coloud 
but  not  superior  to  some  already  out.'* Anon  —  No.  aj 

'  appears  to  be  a  prolific  bloomer,  it  is  peculiar  in  appearand 
from  the  sepals  being  all  green,  its  great  merit  is  the  oddifl 

of  its  appearance.'^ M  W—  No.  1  appears  to  be  rathffl 

coarse  in  the  sepals,  and  though  a  large  and  showy  fiowen 
not  superior  to  many  of  the  older  sorts  ;  2  is  your  best,  large 
delicate,  and  pretty  in  colour  ;  3  does  not  appear  to  expaiw 
the  sepals  sufficiently  ;  4  is  inferior  to  the  other  sorts." — 4 
Jj  W—  Your  specimens  are  large,  bold,  well-formed,  anfl 
showy  varieties,  with  light  tube  and  sepals,  and  deep  req 
corollas  :  they  are  all  flue  flowers,  but  the  preference  we  giv* 
in  the  following  order— 3, 2,  5,  4,  1.* — -3  S—  a  pretty  variety, 
with  rather  too  much  colour  in  the  tube.* 

Verbenas—  W  . 4  O—  Your  specimen  does  not  surpass  othei 
Verbenas  of  the  same  class  already  generally  cultivated.' 

Anon— There  is  nothing  new  or  striking  in  your  seedling 

No.  4.* 
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ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTUAL,  AND  DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

RT  HElt  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
i-lROGGON'S   PATENT    ASPHALTJS   ROOFING 
\J  FELT    with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  nouses 
«r  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.    The  above  Material  has 
Deen used  and  highly  approved  by  the.Nobility,  Gentry,  and 


Members  of 

ttif  RovaT ' A«i^u'lturttl'  Societies'  o'f  England  Scotland,  and 
Ireland",  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  "Woods  and  Forests 
Chartes' Barry,  Esq..  R.A.,  L.  &C.  ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden*  Chisyick, 
ihe  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ■  on  the  Duke  of  Buc 
cleuch's  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  A-c.  etc.  anu 
?undersiate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  S.,cie«v^  House  Hanover, 
souare-  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  Lll*rl  l^i-oo, 
DCRA.HLITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor -it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  '•  Protective  Material     to  1  lants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  P»»  ^PjSSi  0^«o». 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


IM- 


TO  FARMERS,  *c. 

MARY  WEDLAKE'S  MODERN  AND 
PROYEH  IMPLEMENTS  :-Thrashing  Machines,  Sub- 
soil Ploughs,  Light  Ploughs.  Turnip  Cutters  Dressing  Ma- 
chineV  Chaii-eutting  Machines,  Oil-cake  Breakers  for  hard 
cake  Oit  Bruisers.  Scari6ers,  Land-ditching  Ploughs,  Mould- 
ir^Plou'hs' Drills !  of  diti'erent  sizes.  Iron  RoUers,  on  view  at 
11?,  Fenchiirch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 

THE    AINSLIE    TILE   MACHINE   COMPANY, 
(WITHOUT  BOTALTY.) 


much  influence,  as  is  exhibited  for  instance  in  the 
cases  of  Barley  and  cake-ted  mutton  ;  yet  there  is 
no  such  difference  between  Barley  and  malt  as  there 
is  between  Barley  and  oil-cake" ;  and  to  suppose 
malt  or  BarleY  capable  of  producing  a  difference 
of  quality  capable  of  estimation  by  the  butcher  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  mistake.  Difference  of  quality, 
where  there  is  any,  between  malt  and  Barley-fed 
beasts,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  hereditary — 
present  from  the  beginning.  And  of  course  for 
such  accidents  or  incidents  of  the  experiment  as 
that,  the  theory  of  the  subject  cannot  be  made  re- 
sponsible. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Queen  Square, 
■Westminster. 
John  A  issue,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings. 
VY.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Lowndes  Square. 
John  Coxnell,  Esq..  36,  St.  James's  Place. 
J.  \Y.  Sutherland.  Esq..  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
George  Webster,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
cultv  they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determiued 
to  abandon  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  sell  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  ■,  and  in  order  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of  reducing  the 
price  as  follows,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the  Machine, 
thev  feel  confident  it  will  now  be  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered  to  the  public.  "  • 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Koval  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Meeting  at  Balli- 
nasloe,"  and  bv  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  two  sizes. 
Prices. — Cash. 
A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  35!. 
A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  to  be 
*  worked  by  horse  or  steam,  including  two  Moulds  for 
Tiles  or  Pipes,  701. 
By  these  Machines,  Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office  193a  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Recent  Street,  London  ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  ;  at  Mr.  Laurence  Hill's,  HI,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Deuioiond  and  Sons', 
Dublin.  .  , 

All  letters  and  applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned,  John  Paton,  Secretary. 

At  the  Offic  e,  193a,  Piccadilly 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tbohsdav,  Ocl.    1— Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Tinaui,  —      7— FlaiS.clery,  Belfast. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Leylaud  Hundred-Roys]  2.  Berk. -Co.  C„rk-Lanca«ter-W.   Norfolk - 

Bedford— Kjrkaldy— ForlarlinKton— Shropham  and  Guiltcross. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Oct. 


Sept.  28— Cirencenter  —  Wenlock  — 
Moietoo  HampMead 
—   SO—  Newton  —  Braintree  and 
Bockintr  _  , 

1— Hawick-Blofield  and  Wal- 
aham — Grove  Ferry 

2— Wrenthaiu  —  Claydnn— Ta- 
vistock —  St.  Germalos  — 
Chelroafra  —  H/dUigh  - 
Wakefield— Lichfield 

S— Dattford  —  P'obus  —  Col- 
lumpion  —  Ca-  diff —  Durham 
—Swansea—  Notlhamptoi 


Oct.  5-St.  Columb-W.  Hereford 
—Newark  — Great  Oakley— 
W.  Market  —  Yoxford  —  St. 
Anstell— Market-hill 

—  6— St.  Quivox  —  Lewea-Aber- 

fravenny — Wiveliacomb  —  SI. 

—  7—  Harleaton  —  Jedburgh  — 

Waifoid 

—  9 — Plympton  St.  Mary — Hales- 

wnh — Wadehridge 

—  1C — D  Arlington 


It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  justice  too,  that 
■we  have  ventured  too  much  on  the  part  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  in  staking  its  trustworthiness  upon 
the  average  result  (in  profit)  of  experiments  on 
Barley  versus  Malt  as  food  for  cattle.  All,  we 
imasine,  that  the  scientific  man  can  with  safety 
assert  is,  that  Barley  after  making  is  not  so  nutri- 
tive as  it  was  before";  that  animals  fed  upon  it  will 

weight 


In  another  column  we  have  published  some  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  the  proper  size  for 
Farms.  The  question  is  certainly  of  much  import- 
ance. It  may  be  enunciated  thus — What  is  the 
size  likely  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  producer  as  well 
as  consumer — to  landowner  and  labourer  ?  The 
true  answer  must  obviously  be  conditional— it  can- 
not be  absolute— it  must  in  every  case  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  fertility,  population,  capital, 
amount  of  labour  seeking  employment,  &c.  ;  and 
thus  it  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  It  appears  to  us 
that  neither  of  our  correspondents  have  got  hold  of 
any  general  principle  applicable  to  the  question, 
and  without  this  for  its  decision,  we  all  know  that  a 
discussion  may  be  carried  on  interminably.  In- 
stances on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  may  con- 
fuse—they cannot  satisfy  the  judgment. 

The  correct  view  of  this  subject  has,  we  believe, 
been  given  by  Mr.  Blacker,  in  the  preface  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  his  essay  "  On  the  Improvement  of 
small  Farms,"*— a  work,  whose  lessons  illustrated 
as  they  are  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Gosford,  in  the 
eountv  of  Armagh,  have  been  and  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Ireland.  The  principle  which  Mr. 
Blacker  asserts  is  in  point  of  fact  this — that  the 
size  of  farms  should  be  "that  over  which  the  capita! 
of  the  tenants  may  under  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  be  applied  "in  the  most  profitable  degree  of 
thickness.  Every  one  knows  that  extensive  or  in- 
tensive farming  prevails  according  to  the  relation 
existins  in  any  locality  between  the  value  of  land 
and  that  of  labour.  Where  the  rent  of  land  is  very 
high  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  occupy 
but  little  and  farm  highly— it  will  be  his  interest  to 
adopt  the  "intensive"  principle;  while  when 
labour  is  costly  and  land  cheap,  as  in  America  for 
instance,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  cultivates  larger 
extent,  of  course  with  less  care,  and  he  will  adopt 
the  "  extensive"  principle.  Now,  when  a  farmer 
having  farmed  for  a  length  of  time  on  the  principle- 
intensive  or  extensive— most  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  his  locality,  has  amassed  money,  and  looks  about 
for  an  investment,  he  will  find  it  more  profitable  to 
increase  the  extent  of  his  farm,  than  in  such  circum- 
stances to  adopt  a  more  expensive  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. And  thus  that  size  of  farm  which  has  grown 
up  from  the  gradual  (not  forced),  amalgamation  of 
small  ones — grown  up  and  carried  with  it  the  gar- 
den cultivation  of  the  system  out  of  which  it  has 
originated — is  the  best  possible.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  good  cultiva- 
tion thus  to  increase  the  extent  of  its  occupation. 

"  Capital,"  says  Mr.  Blacker,  "  will  always  find 
means  for  its  profitable  occupation,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  it.  Now,  the  small  farmer, 
being  a  man  of  limited  education,  has  generally  no 
other  means  of  employing  any  savings  he  may  ac- 
cumulate, except  by  laying  it  out  on  the  increase  of 
his  farm  ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  it  is  notorious 
that,  as  his  circumstances  improve,  every  opportu- 
nity to  enlarge  his  farm  is  attentively  watched  and 
laid  hold  of  with  avidity.  If  a  landlord  therefore 
wishes  to  have  large  farms,  let  him  endeavour  to 
belter  the  circumstances  of  his  tenants,  and,  as  their 
capital  increases,  the  enlargement  will  proceed 
therewith  pari  passu  without  his  adoptingany  vio- 
lent measures  to  effect  the  change."  Again,  "  that 
the  practical  effect  of  improving  the  agriculture  of 
small  farms  is  to  increase  their  size  instead  of  di- 
minishing them,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  of  so 
many  of  the  small  tenants  on  the  Gosford  estate, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  Premium 
men,  having  enlarged  their  holdings,  and  in  some 
instances  doubled  and  trebled  them,  by  no  other 
means  than  what  their  superior  cultivation  of  their 
land  procured  for  them.  The  charge  brought  against 
improved  cultivation,  of  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce subdivision  of  farms,  seems  to  me  therefore 
most  decidedly  disproved  both  by  argument  and 
facts, — and  the  tendency  is  shown  to  be  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  opposite  direction." 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  existing  state  of  things,  whatever  it 


it  is  carried  on  under  a  wealthy  tenantry,  which 
either  originally  or  immediately  has  gradually  risen, 
or  is  gradually  rising  from,  so  to  speak,  a  lowet 
class—one  adopting  what  we  may  term  garden  cul- 
tivation. What  the  practical  effect  of  such  a  con- 
elusion  is  in  reference  to  nine-tenths  of  the  land  in 
this  country,  we  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge. 
Mr.  Blacker  adds  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  this  subject  to  the  present  state  of  culti- 
vation in  England. 

We  subjoin  some  of  them.  He  says  :— "  I  can- 
not help  expressing  my  opinion,  that  no  country 
can  be  considered  in  a  healthy  state,  where  the 
population  is  inadequate  to  gather  in  the  harvest, 
and  labourers  must  be  brought  hundreds  of  miles  to 
afford  the  necessary  assistance  ;  and  also,  that  no 
country  can  be  considered  in  a  healthy  state,  when 
the  agricultural  population  is  so  decidedly  divided 
into  rich  and  poor,  and  such  a  gulph  interposed  be- 
tween the  large  farmer  and  the  labourer,  that  all 
hope  of  rising  in  his  own  line  of  life,  is  cut  off  from 
the  latter.  Thh  state  of  things  seems  to  have  ap- 
parently originated  in  the  practice,  so  much  cried 
of  English  landlords  providing  the  housing  and 


not,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  in 

so  rapidly.     As  to  quality  of  meat,  involving  the  j  06j  ;s  tne  ^est  possible  only  in  those  cases  in  which 

important  consideration  of  price  per  lb.,  that  is  a     1 

point  on  which  we  imagine  there  is  yet  no  very  sa- 1  JjffiS£™%r&S£&£&%'  *"£ 
tisfactory  theory.     No  doubt  quality   of  iood  has  |  bridge,  London. 
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farm  buildings  of  their  tenants,  and  moreover  keep- 
ing them  in  repair,  thus  making  it  the  prima  facie 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  have  as  few  of  such  es- 
tablishments to  keep  up  as  possible,  and  of  course 
to  have  only  large  farms  ;  but  let  the  farms  be  large 
or  small,  as  a  mere  matter  of  money,  can  this  be 
said  to  be  a  wise  practice  ?  The  landlord,  in  all 
that  he  does,  must  act  through  others,  and  the 
farmer  acting  for  himself  could  always  accomplish 
the  same  work  on  cheaper  terms  ;  therefore  the 
outlay  hereby  entailed  on  the  landlord  must  always 
be  greater  than  the  saving  to  the  tenant,  and  is 
therefore  an  actual  waste  of  money.  If  the  land- 
lord is  paid  for  this  outlay,  the  tenant  suffers  ;  and 
if  he  is  not,  he  suffers  himself.  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  this  practice  gives  a  decided  mono- 
poly of  the  land  to  the  large  farmer,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  more  humble  competitor,  who  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  occupy  it  in  smaller  divisions, 
and  pay  more  for  it.  But  questions  of  profit  and 
loss  sink  greatly  in  importance  when  the  moral 
effects  of  the  practice  come  to  be  considered.  The 
large  farmer,  from  his  superior  wealth  and  better 
education,  belongs  more  to  the  class  of  the  country 
gentleman  than  to  that  of  the  mere  farmer  ;  and  the 
humble  labourer,  who  in  olden  times,  if  unmarried, 
was  accustomed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling 
and  a  partner  at  the  board  of  the  latter,  is  uow 
turned  out  of  doors  as  unfitted  for  the  society 
(which  is  no  doubt  the  case)  of  the  family  of  his 
employer,  and  therefore  turned  adrift  to  fall  a  prey 
to  all  the  evils  of  the  bothie  and  the  gang  system  ; 
whilst  those  icho  are  married  and  have  families  axe 
rarely  enabled  to  look  beyond  their  daily  subsist- 
ence, or  entertain  even  the  idea  of  future  provision 
for  age  or  infirmity." 

NOTE  ON  THE  BURNING  OF  A  LIMESTONE 
SOIL. 

[We  have  received  ths  following  interesting  article 
from  Professor  Way,  of  Cirencester  College.  It  refers 
to  a  curious  incident  in  the  process  of  stifle-burning 
observed  in  a  field  of  calcareous  soil  on  the  college  farm.] 

Mr.  Arkell  (our  farm  superintendent)  yesterday 
called  my  attention  to  a  white  substance  which  col- 
lects on  the  surface  of  the  heaps  in  the  process  of  stifle- 
burning.  This  substance  exhibits  itself  as  a  thin  crust 
on  the  stones  and  solid  pieces  of  soil  which  lie  on  the 
heap.  Upon  examining  it  I  found  it  to  consist  entirely 
of  acetate  of  lime.  The  origin  of  this  salt  in  the  heaps 
is  by  no  means  obscure.  Becquerel  and  Mateucci  first 
pointed  out  that  acetic  acid  (the  acid  of  vinegar)  was 
produced  in  the  germination  of  Barley,  and  given  out 
by  the  young  plant  to  the  soil.  More  lately  Braconnot 
proved  that  this  acid  is  excreted  in  very  considerable 
quantity  from  the  roots  of  the  Poppy,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  other  plants  may  possess  a  similar 
power  of  throwing  it  off  from  their  roots.  Acetic  acid 
is  also  largely  produced  in  the  fermentation  which  goes 
on  in  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  is  principally,  if 
not  entirely" to  this  acid  that  the  sour  character  of  peaty 
land  is  due.  The  acid  itself  is  certainly  very  injurious 
to  vegetation,  but  it  seems  yet  doubtful  whether  its 
salts,  °the  acetates,  are  so  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Braconnot  believed  the  acetates  to  be  peculiarly  inju- 
rious to  plants.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Saussure 
found  that  they  were  not  at  all  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
and  therefore  could  not  affect  the  health  of  the  plants. 
The  process  of  liniing  peat  lands  converts  all  the  acetic 
acid  into  acetate  of  lime,  and  as  liming  renders  such 
lands  capable  of  bearing  good  crops,  it  would  appear 
that  this  salt  is  not  highly  injurious  to  vegetable  life. 
In  a  limestone  soil  like  ours  there  is  no  kind  of  danger 
of  any  free  acid  ;  but  it  comes  to  be  a  question  whether 
acetate  of  lime  may  not  be  injurious  to  gi-owing  crops. 
If  it  be  not  positively  injurious  I  think  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial.  Its  solubility  in  water  ren- 
ders it  a  ready  source  both  of  organic  and  inorganic 
food  to  plants.  At  all  events  the  process  of  burning 
destroys  every  trace  of  this  salt  in  the  soil  ;  for  it  is  a 
character  of  the  acetates,  in  common  with  all  other  salts 
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of  organic  acids,  to  be  converted  by  heat  into  carbonates. 
When  (he  burning  is  complete  all  the  acetate  has  be- 
come carbouate  of  lime.  Whether  the  result  is  to  be 
placed  as  an  additional  advantage  to  the  account  of 
'eurning,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  acetates  and  other  or- 
ganic salts  being  really  valuable  to  vegetation)  to  con- 
stitute a  drawback  on  the  usefulness  of  the  system,  I 
cannot  decide. 

I  should  mention  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
acetic  acid  of  the  sait  might  wholly  or  in  part  be  formed 
by  a  species  of  distillation  from  the  weeds  and  wood 
consumed  in  the  slow  process  of  burning.  The  fact, 
however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  noticed 
before,  and  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  its 
production  it  appears  that  the  salt  shows  itself  very  con- 
stantly when  earth  is  burned.  Mr.  Arkell  tells  me  he 
has  observed  it  frequently.  Its  presence  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  driven  up 
with  the  water,  or  (which  is  still  more  likely)  carried  up 
in  small  quantities  by  the  steam  'which  issues  from  the 
crevices.  Many  similar  cases  of  solid  bodies  being 
vapourised  in  this  way  are  known  to  chemists.  Ic  is 
afterwards  deposited  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  soil,  but 
under  no  circumstances  does  it  escape  destruction  as 
the  process  proceeds — J.  Thomas  Way,  Cirencester, 
Sept.  17. 
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BUCKWHEAT  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES. 

Having  lately  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  a  poet- 
ical eulogy,  by  an  American,  on  Buckwheat  pancakes, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  North  British  Advertiser,  it 
may  not  be  judged  superfluous  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
that  most  excellent  grain,  considered  generally  as  a 
superior  article  of  farinaceous  food  for  man,  and  under 
the  present  defective  state  of  the  Potato  crop  affording, 
where  it  can  be  got,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  it, 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  more  nutritious  and  safer 
article  of  food  than  the  Potato. 

Buckwheat,  Ble  Sarrasin,  ou  Ble  noir  des  Francois, 
is  an  eastern  plant ;  it  grows  readily  in  light  sandy  soils, 
and  when  the  grain  is  deprived  of  its  exterior  cover- 
ings, and  fully  ripened  by  a  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a  dry  triangular 
seed,  covered  with  a  thin  brownish  red  cuticle,  not  very 
deep  coloured  ;  such  is  the  appearance  of  the  best  or 
thoroughly  ripened  Buckwheat  as  it  appears  when 
brought  to  market  by  the  Russian  peasantry  ;  when, 
however,  it  has  already  undergone  by  passing  through 
the  mill  a  process  by  which  each  seed  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  is  thereby  better  fitted  for  the 
purpose  intended,  to  be  afterwards  described.  When 
the  season  has  been  less  favourable  to  the  full  maturity 
of  the  seed,  the  cuticle  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  as  it 
is  met  with  ia  the  seedsmen's  shops  of  this  town  the 
cuticle  has  a  light  brown,  and  the  covering  immediately 
exterior  to  it.  a  dark  brown  chestnut  colour.  Buck- 
wheat is  grown,  I  believe,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  chiefly  used, 
I  am  told,  for  feeding  poultry,  which  thrive  well  and 
fatten  upo::  it.  In  Scotlaud  it  is  very  little  known,  and 
seldon  used,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and 
encouragi;  g  the  breeding  of  pheasants  ;  our  millers  and 
bakers  are  hardly  acquainted  with  it,  but  the  said  birds 
guided  by  unerring  instinct  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
it.  In  the  s  ate  above  described,  as  brought  to  market 
By  the  Russian  peasantry,  It  is  fitted  for  culinary  use, 
and  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  following  : 
— A  coraiion  earthen  pot  or  pipkin,  generally  unglazed, 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  number  of  persons  in- 
tended to  partake  of  its  contents,  is  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  with  the  grain,  and  the  remaining  third  nearly 
filled  with  fresh  water,  the  pot  or  pipkin  is  then  placed 
in  an  oven,*  sufficiently  heated  to  make  the  water  in 
the  pot  boil  slowly,  and  to  keep  it  boiling  till  the  whole 
of  the  water  has  disappeared,  and  the  grain  begins  to 
dry,  when  the  heat  of  the  oven  may  be  diminished  ; 
the  contained  grain  thus  becomes  gradually  soddened;  it 
swells,  and  commonly  projects  over  the  top  of  the  pot, 
when  it  forms  :>  thick  dark  brown  hat  or  crust ;  when 
this  appears  to  be  dry  and  begins  to  crack,  it  is  ready 
for  use,  and,  being  covered  with  a  plate  or  saucer, 
should  be  sent  to  table  in  the  pot  as  it  has  been  pre- 
pared. When  used,  the  crust  should  be  first  removed, 
and,  when  it  can  be  got,  a  piece  of  butter  and  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  added  to  the  grain,  and  the  brown  hat 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  pottage  below.  Thus 
prepared,  it  forms  a  most  agreeable,  substantial,  and 
nutritious  article  of  food,  and,  where  it  can  be  got,  a 
most  excellent  substitute  for  Potatoes,  far  superior  to 
Oatmeal.  It  is  a  favourite  and  daily  article  of  food 
with  the  peasantry  and  working  classes  of  Russia,  who 
would  not  exchange  it  with  any  other  article  of  food, 
and  this,  joined  to  prejudice, 'is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  the  Potato  has  hitherto  made  com- 
ai-atively  so  little  progress  among  the  peasantry  of  that 
c.,untry ;  with  their  Rye-bread,  Cabbage-soup,  and 
buckwheat  pottage,  they  feel  no  want  ofthe  Potato. 
_  Ine  Buckwheat  pottage  eats  well  with  milk,  or 
simply  as  above  prepared,  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  prevent  his  procuring  the  accessories  of 
milk  or  butter. 

Buckwheat  ground  into  flour  and  made  into  pancakes, 
as  recommended  by  the  American,  is  much  used  in 
Russia  by  all  classes,  especially  in  the  Carnival,  or 
butter  week  preceding  the  fast  of  seven  weeks  of  the 
Greek  Church  before  Easter ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  its 
being  well  adapted  to  the  making  of  loaf  bread,  though 
1  have  hardly  seen  it  used  in  this  form. 

^JJ^T'M:.  h6at'  "^"HSl  equably  appUTd 


But  it  is  not  alone  as  an  excellent  article  of  food  that 
the  writer  of  this  would  wish  to  direct  more  attention  to 
Buckwheat  in  this  country  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. With  an  annually  increasing  population,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  country  strongly  directed  to  the  means 
of  affording  cheap  grain  and  bread  to  the  population, 
it  surely  is  the  duty  of  both  landowners  and  tenants, 
merchants,  &c,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  af- 
fording an  abundant  supply  of  farinaceous  food,  and  in 
some  variety,  to  the  public,  and  taught  by  present  ex- 
perience not  to  rely  so  entirely  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  on  the  Potato  as  an  article  of  food.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  of  the  Po- 
tato crop,  by  the  introduction  of  Maize,  and  other  fari- 
naceous grains,  among  which  a  more  frequent  and  ex- 
tended use  both  of  Rye  and  Millet,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of;  but  there  is  none  of  them  superior  or  equal 
to  Buckwheat,  as  an  article  of  pleasant,  substantial, 
and  nutritious  food,  and  therefore  better  adapted  as 
such  for  the. use  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  succeeds  well  both  in  the  west  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  in  Ross  shire  ;  and  I  have  lately 
learnt  from  two  different  respectable  persons  that  some 
fields  have  been  growing  this  summer  between  Mussel- 
burgh and  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  Kyntire, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  localities  both 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  where  the  culture  of 
this  most  excellent  article  of  food  would  prove  a  real 
and  positive  blessing  to  the  population.  I  was  happy  to 
learn  from  the  spectator  that  lately  there  had  been  a 
considerable  importation  of  Buckwheat  into  Liverpool, 
I  presume  from  America.  It  may  also  be  got,  I  sup- 
pose, in  some  quantity  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  aud 
Black  Sea,  as  well  as  from  America.— James  Keir 
M.D.,  Ex-Professor  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Moscow. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING 

INTERESTS  MUTUALLY  BENEFITED. 
As  I  anticipate  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
Flax  than  has  hitherto  obtained  in  this  country,  from 
the  effect  of  the  Potato  crop  being  again  deficient,  and 
from  farmers  now  beginning  to  perceive  the  necessity 
of  change  in  their  old  systems  of  cultivation,  I  shall  once 
more  trespass  on  the  columns  of  your  Journal  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  still  not  be  aware  of  the  profits 
and  advantages  of  Flax  culture,  and  are  yet  averse  to 
growing  it,  from  the  unfounded  prejudice  that  it  is  more 
exhausting  than  any  of  the  grain  crops  ;  a  fallacy  that 
has  been  triumphantly  refuted  and  exposed  by  Professor 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  well  as  by  numerous  practical 
farmers  and  extensive  landowners  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  now  but  few  landowners  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  whose  estates  are  not  adorned  and  made  more 
valuable  by  the  increased  erections  of  Flax  spinning 
mills,  bleach  works,  linen  factories,  and  Flax  breaking 
and  scutching  mills,  and  not  only  does  all  this  improve* 
ment  of  the  country  result  from  the  increased  cui/ii. 
vation  op  Flax,  but  tenant  farmers  and  labourers 
prosper  by  means  of  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  when 
you  consider  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  that 
district  of  country  detains  in  the  hands  of  its  landowners 
and  farmers  its  Flax  spinners  and  manufacturers,  about 
two  millions  sterling  annually,  which  must  have  been 
paid  to  the  Continental  Flax  growers  had  the  north  of 
Ireland  cultivators  continued  in  their  old  prejudice,  and 
opposed  the  efforts  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturing 
class  to  introduce  the  Belgian  system  of  Flax  culture.  ° 
It  is  unquestionable  that  whilst  the  English  and 
Scotch  landowners  and  Flax  spinners  consider  our  being 
obliged  to  transmit  near  eight  millions  sterling  annually 
for  Flax,  oilcake,  and  Flaxseed,  as  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  as  not  affecting  their  interests,  the  landowners 
and  Flax  spinners  in  Ireland  have  formed  entirely 
different  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  their  efforts  to 
introduce  Flax  culture  in  the  south  and  western 
provinces  prove  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  Ulster  the 
statesman,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  agri- 
culturist, all  look  upon  the  production  of  this  crop  in  a 
national,  commercial,  and  industrial  point  of  view  as 
ofthe  highest  importance.  It  has  been  a  means  to 
bring  the  noblemen  and  the  rich  and  extensive  mer- 
chants and  mill-owners  to  unite  (regardless  of  all 
political  differences)  because  it  has  been  their  mutual 
interest  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  improve  the 
practice  and  condition  of  the  fawners.  Is  it  not  then 
singularly  strange,  with  these  facts  before  their  eyes, 
that  the  landowners  and  Flax-spinners  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Great  Britain,  say  Leeds,  Knares- 
borough,  and  Preston,  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Aber- 
deen, continue  without  any  exertion  to  avert  the  evils 
arising  from  sending  away  their  gold  in  millions  for 
Flax,  to  enrich  a  people  who  (if  we  are  to  jud^e  from 
their  _  increased  importation  of  our  newest  and  best 
machinery)  will  soon  not  only  spin  and  manufacture  for 
themselves,  and  dispense  with  British  goods  and  yarns, 
but  also  oppose  us  in  every  market  we  now  supply  with 
our  yarns  and  linens.  Thus,  in  1830,  the  great  portion 
of  all  the  yarns  spun  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Preston, 
went  to  Ireland,  at  double  the  price  they  sell  for  now  • 
but  as  Ireland  increased  in  growing  and  spinning  her 
own  Flax,  in  the  same  ratio  prices  fell,  and  now  the 
Irish  people  find  they  can  dispense  with  the  supplies  of 
yarns,  formerly  had  from  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Preston  spinners,  and  those  gentlemen  are  now  all  but 
excluded  from  that  market ;  and  although  the  Conti- 
nental people  are  following  the  same  course  as  the  Irish 
did,  as  they  are  the  growers  of  the  Flax  and  intend  to 


be  the  spinners  also,  yet  the  English  and  the  far-seeing 
Scotch  are  quite  at  ease  on  the  subject ;  however,  as  it 
may  happen,  that  the  British  Flax-spinners  will  not 
find  that,  a  "  Free  trade  in  Corn,"  will  open  up  many 
new  channels  for  yarns,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  what 

THEY  MUST  EVENTUALLY  LOSE,  BY  A  FREE  EXPORTATION  OF 

Machinery,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  look  on  with  indifference  at  what  should  be  an 
object  of  serious  consideration,  as  the  many  green 
valleys  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  that  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  scores  of  years  unploughed 
and  comparatively  unprofitable,  would  if  they  grew 
Flax  yield  a  profit  of  10/.  to  Vil.  per  acre,  and  a  great 
chance  of  doubling  that  sum  by  superior  management. 

I  have  been  often  told  on  the  Continent  that  England 
is  more  indebted  to  her  machinery  than  to  the  enter- 
prise of  her  merchants,  or  her  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing skill,  for  her  great  wealth  and  influence  as  a 
nation  ;  but  I  could  admit  that  to  be  only  partially 
true  ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  secret  has  been 
found,  in  her  well-worked  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
coal,  from  which  the  material  of  her  machinery  is  pro- 
duced. For,  in  no  instance,  have  we  had  to  send  to) 
the  Continent  for  those  materials  to  make  our 
machinery  from  ;  and  thus,  the  money  expended  on 
bringing  out  our  numerous  inventions,  never  left  the 
country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  are  enriched  thereby,. 
as  it  only  changes  hands  from  the  merchant,  or  im- 
porter of  Continental  and  American  produce,  say,  first 
to  the  machine-makers;  thenfrom  that  class  it  is  paid  away 
to  the  iron-master,  the  coal-mine  owners,  and  copper- 
mine  owners  ;  and  from  each  of  them  it  next  turns  to 
their  work-people,  and  from  t,hose  people  it  is  handed 
to  the  shop-keepers  and  farmers,  in  payment  of  food 
and  raiment ;  and  back  it  comes  again  from  these 
classes  to  the  merchants  and  landowners.  Therefore, 
unless  for  Flax,  and  articles  that  we  cannot  grow — 
such  as  tea,  sugar,  drugs  and  spices,  silk,  cotton  and 
wool — our  riches  and  greatness  have  been  acquired 
from  our  well-worked  mines,  and  the  produce  of  our 
labourable  soils,  as  well  as  from  the  skill  of  our 
mechatiics,  and  enterprise  of  our  merchants  ;  and  thus 
I  argue  in  favour  of  producing  from  the  soil  what  we 
require  for  our  linen  manufactures.  We  have  a  large 
drain  on  us  for  silk  and  cotton  wool,  which  our  soil  and 
climate  will  not  produce ;  but  this  cannot  be  obviated. 
It  should,  however,  induce  us  to  stop  all  the  other  drains 
that  we  possibly  can — it  should,  for  instance,  make  us 
labour  to  stop  that  ruinous  annual  payment  of  near  S  mil- 
lions which  I  have  so  often  alluded  to.  We  can  grow  the 
article  (Flax)  ourselves,  which  our  spinners  thus  pay 
for,  and,  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  in  quality  equal  to, 
and  at  an  expense  less  than  that  at  which  our  spinners 
are  now  supplied.  I  calculate  we  can  furnish  them 
with  Flax  on  an  average  of  50?.  per  ton,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Continental  Flax,  for  which  we  pay  on  an  ave- 
rage 671.  per  ton  ;  and  farmers,  at  that  price,  will 
average  at  least  from  10/.  to  12/.  per  acre  clear  profit. 

As  it  is  probable  some  readers  of  your  Journal  may 
doubt  the  certainty  of  a  clear  average  of  12/.  per  acre 
being  made  by  Flax  culture,  I  wish  to  add  a  short 
paragraph  from  one  of  my  letters  that  appeared  in 
your  Paper  in  April  last,  in  order  to  prove  the  fact.  I 
shall  not  occupy  your  space  by  giving  the  items  of  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  that  statement,  as  such  can  be  found 
in  your  Journal  ;  but  for  the  present  I  shall  call  their 
attention  to  the  following,  as  I  have  given  an  average 
of  our  last  six  years  of  Flax  imports,  and  shown  the 
profits  of  home  production. 
The  Total  Importations  of  Flax  in  1840  were  62,662  Tons. 
„  „  1841      „     67,368     „ 

„  „  „  1842      „     55,113     „ 

»  „  „  1843      „     71.S57     „ 

,.  „  1844      „     79,174     „ 

„  „  1845      „     70,021     „ 


Total       107,005  tons. 
Thus,  the  Flax  Imports  for  the  last  six  years 
give  an  annual  average  of  67,840  Tons,  which, 
at  the  valuation  quoted  for  1840,  will  be  about 

67i.  per  ton,  or  £4,545,S83  0  O 

Add  average  Annual  Imports  of  Flax  Seed  for 
sowing  and  feeding,  616,000  qrs.,  valued  at  U. 
per  quarter  (being  20s.  per  quarter  under  the 
price,  for  some  years  past,  in  Ireland)  for  Flax 

seed  for  sowing        2,464,000  0  0 

Add  average  Annual  Imports  of  Oil  Cake, 
80,000  tons,  valued  at  91.  per  ton       . .        . .       774,000  0  0 

72  therefore  appears,  we  have  been  paying  annu-") : — 

ally  for  Flax,   Oilcake,  and  Seed  for  the  last  >  £7,783,883  0  6 

six  years,  on  an  average. .         J 

To  the  foregoing  important  facts  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  successful  results  have  invariably 
attended  those  agriculturists  who  have  engaged  in  grow- 
ing Flax.  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart.,  of  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, states,  that  he  has  himself  "  had  130  stones  of 
Flax  from  2  acres.  That  one  of  his  tenants  had  at  the 
rate  of  104  stones  to  the  acre,  which  produced  the 
large  profit  of  31/.  4s.  per  acre,  and  that  another  small 
tenant  had  obtained  14  stones  of  Flax  from  14  quarts 
of  seed."  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Comber,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Ireland, 
communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Flax  Society 
in  Ireland,  says,  that  "he  received  for  his  Flax  at  the 
rate  of  28/.  16s.  10t/.  per  acre,  to  which  he  adds  the 
amount  he  received  for  seed,  11/.  6s.  6d..  giving  the 
amazing  result  of  40/.  3s.  id.  per  acre,  which,  on  de- 
ducting the  entire  expences  of  rent  and  labour  of  all 
kinds,  leaves  a  clear  profit  of  more  than  30/.  per  acre, 
being  a  return  far  exceeding  anything  he  ever  derived 
from  land  before."  On  a  model  farm  of  the  Earl  of 
Caledon  (crop  1845),  "the  produce  of  Flax,  tow,  and 
seed,  from  1  acre,  1  rood  and  39  perches,  amounted  to 
60/.  14s.  3&rf.,  the  whole  expenses  of  sowiDg,  weeding, 
pulling,  rippling,  steeping,  taking  out,  spreading,  lifting, 
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breaking,  anil  scutching,  being  \6l.  3s.  6\d.,  which  then 
left  a  clear  profit  of  44/.  1  Os.  9d.,  or  very  nearly  30/. 
per  acre.  Besides  these  examples,  it  is  well  known  by 
every  one  experienced  in  the  culture  of  Flax,  that  the 
profits  it  produces  far  exceed  any  other  crop  whatever, 
and  it  may  at  all  times  be  included  in  the  ordinary  ro- 
tation crops,  without  fear  of  exhausting  the  soil  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  plants,  Grasses,  or  grain 
crops.  But  the  growing  of  Flax,  besides  being  eminently 
profitable  to  the  formers,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  philanthropist,  as  the  tending_  and  preparing  it  for 
the  spinners  must  call  into  active  employment  thou- 
sands of  agricultural  labourers,who  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  earn  a  competent  livelihood  (which  fact  is  plainly 
evident  at  Trimingham,  in  Norfolk,  where  Flax  culture 
being  introduced  on  a  very  limited  scale,  has  so  greatly 
increased  the  employment  of  the  labourers,  that  it  has 
already  produced  the  cheering  effect  of  totally  relieving 
the  parish  of  poor's  rates). 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add,  as  the  above  are  Irish 
experiments,  and  as  I  know  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  is  preferable  to  this 
country  for  Flax,  I  shall  only  hope  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  farmers  on  this  important  point  by  a  few  re- 
ports from  various  counties  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  I  have  understood  from  several  gentlemen  that  I 
supplied  last  spring  with  Flax  seed  for  sowing,  that 
their  crops  (so  far  as  can  be  known  by  quantity  and 
seed)  have  turned  out  well  ;  and  I  shall  shortly  be  able 
to  tell  them  the  value  of  the  fibre,  and  the  facts  of  such 
experiments  made  in  Lancashire,  Gloucestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, and  Yorkshire,  by  those  who  never  have 
sown  Flax  before  this  season. — J.  Hill  Dickson,  29, 
Broad-street  Buildings,  London,  Sept.  14. 

ON  THE  DRILl7HUSBANDRY~0F  TURNIPS. 

Experiments  and  their  results. —  Any  observations 
made  by  me  previous  to  the  autumn  of  1837  were 
either  so  carelessly  noted,  or  the  experiments  made  on 
too  small  a  scale,  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  measured, 
the  absence  of  exactness  in  the  manner  of  doing  this, 
and  in  the  method  of  weighing  the  bulbs  thereon,  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  experiments  made  in 
1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  when  every  particular 
was  carefully  taken  down,  the  portions  of  each  field 
fixed  on  for  weighing  were  chosen  at  different  parts, 
indiscriminately  .-nd  impartially,  and  in  every  instance 
so  many  rows  were  taken  the  whole  length  of  the  field 
and  measured  correctly,  not  by  the  chain  (the  widths 
of  a  narrow  piece  cannot  be  nicely  ascertained  this 
way)  but  in  feet  and  inches  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
In  a  few  cases  the  lots  measured  for  experiment  were 
as  small  as  7  or  S  perches,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
trials  the  quantities  taken  measured  from  10  to  20 
perches  each. 

In  seeking  for  knowledge,  by  experiments  of  this 
kind,  it  is  a  most  fallacious  and  incorrect  mode  to 
attempt  to  find  the  average  produce  of  any  field 
by  setting  out  a  square  perch,  or  even  2,  3,  or  4 
perches  for  measuring  and  weighing,  as  small  square 
pieces  like  these  may  give  returns  4  or  5  tons  per  acre 
above  the  average.  Generally,  men  are  most  pleased 
when  looking  at  the  finest  portions  of  their  crops  ;  and 
when  stepping  along  to  fix  the  patch  for  trial,  we  are 
insensibly  led  to  some  particular  spot  in  the  field  which 
may  be  much  beyond  the  average,  therefore  I  think 
all  cases  for  experiment  should  be  so  many  rows  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  field,  because  by  taking  it 
this  way  the  good  and  bad  parts  of  the  field  have  a 
greater  chance  of  being  included  proportionally ;  and 
if  the  field  or  part  of  one,  which  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  weight  of,  is  several  acres  in  extent, 
then  two  or  more  pieces  should  be  taken. 

I  have  further  to  add,  that  the  weights  given  in  every 
case,  except  where  specially  noticed  otherwise,  are  those 
of  the  bulbs,  only,  after  being  topped,  tailed,  and  pro- 
perly cleaned  fit  for  use  ;  the  common  Turnips  were 
weighed  in  October  and  November,  and  Swedes  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  December,  as  these  last-named 
in  mild  seasons  increase  in  size  until  that  period. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  state,  that  all  comparative 
trials  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manures  were  made 
adjoining  each  other,  in  order  that  equality  of  soil 
should  pervade  the  experiment,  a  most  essential  point 
to  bear  in  view  in  prosecuting  such  inquiries. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  re- 
count my  results,  commencing  with  those  of  1837. 
With  Purvle  and  Green-topped  Swedes. 
No.  1.  Land  manured  in  November,  1836,  at  the 
rate  of  13  loads  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in  at  the 
same  time.  Ridged  up  20th  Slay,  1S37,  27  inches 
wide,  part  sown  nest  day  with  16  bushels  bruised 
Eape  cake,  and  the  remainder  with  same  quantity 
of  bone  manure  per  acre.  Result — braird  much 
injured  by  the  beetle,  being  not  quite  half  a  plant 
after  the  bones,  and  considerably  worse  where  the 
cake  was  applied.  tons.cwts.qrs. 

Weight  ot  bulbs  after  the  bone       7.     10      0 

Do.  do.       after  the  cake        5      12      0 

I  consider  theresults  stated  above  quite  failures, 
and  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  young  plants 
where  the  cake  had  been  applied,  was  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer. 

No.  2.  With  wood  ashes  on  ridges  27  inches 
apart,  applied  at  different  rates,  from  20  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  sown  30th  May.  This  proved  to 
be  as  much  injured  by  the  beetle  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment  with  Rape  cake,  andthe  greater 
quantity  applied  did  not  increase   the   produce. 

Weight  per  acre 4      0      0 

No.  4.  With  farm-yard  manure,  22  good  loads 
per  acre,  in  ridges  27  inches  wide,  sown  between 
the  24th  and  29th  May,  proved  a  very  beautiful 
regular  braird,  not  injured  to  any  extent  by  the 
beetle.  Thinned  a  week  earlier  than  No.  1,  although 
nearly  a  week  later  sown,  turned  out  a  regular, 
good  crop,  weighing        13    10      0 
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No.  5.  Without  manure  of  any  kind,  ridges  27 
inches  apart  (being  four  ridges  taken  in  the  middle 
of  No.  4),  sown  25th  Of  May,  braird  faint,  but  re- 
gular, not  much  injured  by  the  beetle,  was  the  last 
portion  of  the  field  thinned,  and  then  the  plants 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  Afterwards,  these  kept 
dwindling  away  through  the  season,  proving   a 

total  failure,  producing  about  

The  quality  here  was  wretched,  being  no  better 
than  the  tap-roots  cut  off  and  thrown  aside  from 
good-sized  bulbs. 

No.  6.  Another  field  of  Swedes  (8  acres  breast- 
ploughed  and  burnt),  sown  13th  June  on  the  flat, 
17^  inches  wide,  and  having  10  bushels  of  bones 
and  25  of  ashes  mixed,  applied  as  described  in 
section  5.  This  proved  a  very  regular  plant,  but 
in  September  became  much  mildewed,  and  grew 
little  afterwards.    No  variety  of  experiments  here. 

Weight        ..     • 

No.  7.  Common  Turnips  (round  Green-tops). 
Ten  acres  of  these  sown  on  the  flat,  the  17th  June, 
on  breast-ploughed  and  burnt  laud.  Tart  of  this 
had  20  bushels  of  ashes  applied,  the  remainder 
nothing.  No  mark  was  made  where  the  sowing 
of  ashes  terminated,  thinking  it  would  mark  itself. 
However  the  season  proved  favourable,  the  braird 
came  quick  and  flourishing.  No  check  was  expo-  ^ 
rienced,  and  a  most  abundant  crop  followed,  so ' 
much  so  that  1  never  could  discern  the  place  where 
the  application  of  the  ashes  ceased.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  a  very  abundant  crop  of  ashes 
had  been  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  of  this 

land,  and  worked  in.    Weight  24 

EXPERIMENTS  FOR  1833. 
In  a  field  of  10  acres,  the  following  trials  were 
made : — 

No.  1.'  Turnips  (round  Green-top)  on  ridges  27 
inches  apart,  with  13  bushels  of  bones  per  acre. 

Weight         21 

No.  2.  Same  as  above,  with  IS  bushels  of  Rape- 
cake.    Weight 2n 

No.  3.    White  Tankard  Turnips,  as  above,  with 

IS  bushels  of  Rape-cake.     Weight 29 

No.  4.    White    Tankards,    as     above,    without 

manure  of  any  kind.    Weight  27 

No.  5.  Same  variety,  with  24  loads  of  manure. 

Weight        SO 

With  Purple  and  Green-topped  Swedes 

No.  6.  With  24  loads  of  manure.    Weight        < 

No.  7.  Without  manure  of  any  kind.     Weight..    5      2      2 

The  whole  of  the  above  lots  were  sown  between 

the  14th  and  18th  of  May,  on  ridges  27  inches 

apart,  and  none  received  any  check,  this  being  a 

favourable  year  for    Turnips   in   most   parts   of 

England. 

In  another  field  of  22  acres  the  following  experi- 
ments were  made.  Land  breast-ploughed  and 
burnt : — 

Purple  and  Green-topped  Swedes  soum  on  the  fiat  171  inches  apart 
between  the  Sth  and  12(7*  of  June. 
No.  1.  With  24  bushels  of  ashes,  and  18  bushels 

of  Rape-cake,  mixed.    Weight  14 

No.  2.  With  28  bushels  of  bones.    Weight  . .  18 

No.  3.  With  15  bushels  of  Raoe-'cake  and  26  of 

ashes.    Weight 12 

No.  4.  With  20  bushels  of  bones  and  20  bushels 

of  ashes.     Weight  13 

No.  5.  With  42  bushels  of  ashes.  Weight  ..  7 
No.  6.  Without  manure  of  any  kind.  Weight..  3 
No.  7.  With  32  bushels  of  bones.    Weight  ..17 

From  an  oversight,  there  was  no  part  of  this  field  sown  with 
Rape-cake  only,  consequently  a  comparison  cannot  be  drawn 
between  the  effects  of  that  manure  and  bones,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  difference  is  not  great  in  moist  years, 
but  in  dry  seasons  the  bones  are  greatly  superior.  It  will  be 
observed  that  No.  7  produces  less  wt-ight,  with  more  bones 
than  No.  2  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  side  of  the  field  where  the 
latter  experiment  was  made  being  rather  better  land.  The  7 
lots  extended  over  15  acres,  and  were  sown  from  the  9th  to  the 
12th  June.  The  braird  came  sluggish,  hut  after  having  com- 
menced, the  plants  grew  rapidly. 

No.  S.  Seven  acres  of  this  field  was  sown  about  the  16th  and 
17th  June,  with  Scotch  Yellows,  part  having  a  little  Rape-cake 
and  ashes  mixed,  another  portion  bones  and  ashes,  and  the 
remainder  had  nothing.  The  braird  where  the  manure  was 
applied  came  more  vigorous,  and  the  plants  were  nearly  a 
week  sooner  ready  for  hoeing.  This  difference  continued  until 
a  week  or  two  after  the  hoeing  was  finished,  but  gradualiy 
afterwards  became  less  apparent,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
neither  strangers  nor  I  myself  could  point  out  where  the 
manures  had  been  applied.  None  of  these  Turnips  were 
weighed,  but  they  were  a  full  crop  for  the  land  (this  part  of 
the'field  being  a  very  weak  light  gravel),  and  appeared  to  be  17 
or  18  tons  per  acre. 

The  decided  non-effect  of  the  pulverised  manures  in 
the  above  case,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  that 
noticed  in  No.  7  for  1837,  and  also  with  those  correctly 
ascertained  by  measure  and  weight,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  in 
first  field  of  this  years'  experiments,  present  very  ano- 
malous and  embarrassing  results.  Thus  No.  7  for 
1837,  and  No.  S,  the  preceding  experiment  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  go  to  show  that  the  pulverised  manures 
named,  appear  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  so  little  effect  in  increasing  the  crop, 
that  it  was  not  perceptible  enough  to  experienced  men 
to  enable  them  to  point  out  where  the  mixtures  of 
manures  with  ashes  or  ashes  alone  left  off,  for  I  took 
several  to  both  fields.  It  is  very  much  to  he  regretted 
that  I  did  not  stake  out  the  experiment  correctly,  and 
measure  and  weigh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  difference  ;  but  I  feel  confident  (having 
weighed  so  many  lots)  that  it  was  not  more  in  propor- 
tion" if  so  much,  as  that  shown  with  the  Tankard  Tur- 
nips in  the  first  field  of  this  year's  experiments,  viz., 
Nos.  3,  4,and  5.  There  we  have  27  tons  6  cwt.  without 
manure  of  any  kind  ;  with  IS  bushels  Rape-cake, 
29  tons  4  cwt. ;  and  with  24  loads  of  manure,  30  tons 
6  cwt. ;  so  that  the  manure  has  really  only  increased 
the  crop  about  3  tons  per  acre.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  Swedes  in  both  fields  of  this  year's  experi- 
ments. 

I  was  certainly  at  the  time  much  puzzled  with  these 
results  ;  but  from  subsequent  experience  I  am  satisfied 
it  can  be  rationally  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
The  land  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  of  first  field,  in  this  year's 
expei-iments,  was  stubble,  or  regularly  cropped  land, 
but  in  very  good  condition,  not  by  any  means  worn  out. 
That  on  which  No.  7  for  1837  was  produced,  as  well  as 
No.  8,  second  field  of  this  year's  experiments,  were  old 
Sainfoin  lands,  had  been  breast-ploughed  and  burnt,  and 


the  ashes  spread  thereon,  which  is  allowed  by  every 
one  to  be  the  best  preparation  of  such  land  as  this, 
which  can  be  made  for  a  crop  of  Turnips,  and  unless 
cutoff  bywireworm,ahvaysproduce  the  heaviest  crops  in 
every  variety  of  season.  I  am  therefore  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  application  of  manure  of  any  kind  in 
these  three  different  fields  to  the  common  Turnips  was 
highly  injudicious,  there  being  abundance  of  power  or 
of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  these  lands  to  bring  for- 
ward a  full  crop,  without  additional  manure  being  de- 
posited under  the  plant ;  consequently  that  which  was 
applied  seems  to  have  been  thrown  away. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  Swedes  had  been  sown  to 
far  the  greatest  extent  in  both  fields  of  this  year's  ex- 
periments, in  which  the  above  anomalous  appearances 
occur  ;  and  with  these  bulbs  which  are  more  difficult  to 
produce,  and  of  greater  value,  the  results  show  that  the 
application  of  manures  to  them  have  been  judicious  ;  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary  for  producing  a  crop  of  that 
variety,  the  24  loads  of  farm  manure  in  the  first  field 
(stubble  land),  of  this  year's  experiments  increasing  the 
crop  10  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre,  and  in  the  second  field 
(breast  ploughed  and  burnt  land),  the  pulverised 
manures  increasing  the  crop  in  the  lowest  case  9  tons 

13  cwt,,  and  in  the  highest  14  tons  1  7  cwt.  per  acre. 
Clearly  showing  that  it  is  injudicious  to  apply  manures 
to  burnt  land  where  there  lias  been  an  abundant  crop  of 
ashes,  or  even  on  other  land  in  very  high  condition, 
where  common  Turnips  are  to  be  grown  ;  and  likewise 
as  clearly  exhibiting  the  need  of  farm-yard  manure  in 
considerable  quantity,  on  corn  stubble  lands,  to  grow  a 
full  crop  of  Swedes,  as  well  as  the  great  effect  of  pul- 
verised manures  mixed  with  ashes,  on  burnt  land,  in 
increasing  a  crop  of  those  valuable  bulbs. 

The  last  experiment  made  this  year  was  in  a  field  of 

14  acres,  the  worst  field  on  the  farm,  having  a  consi- 
derable breadth  across  the  middle  of  it,  cold  tough 
clay,  aud  the  whole  being  foul  and  in  worn  out  condi- 
tion. Seven  acres  were  well  dunged  with  rotten  farm  ma- 
nure, and  ploughed  in  broadcast  (the  land  not  being 
fine  enough  for  ridging),  and  sown  on  the  flat,  17J  in. 
apart,  on  the  26th  June  and  3d  July,  and  produced  a 
full  crop.  The  other  7  acres  were  not  got  ready  before 
the  26th,  a  period  too  late  in  this  situation  to  give  much 
chance  for  a  crop  even  on  better  land.  However,  com- 
mon red  and  white  Turnips  were  sewn  with  12*bushels 
bones  and  24  bushels  ashes  mixed,  and  proved  a  useful 
little  crop,  the  bulbs  with  the  stems  weighing  7  tons 
10  cwt.  per  acre.  Part  of  this  piece  was  sown  without 
manure,  on  which  the  seed  brairded  regularly,  but  the 
plants  never  grew  to  any  size,  and  they  dwindled  off  in 
October  and  November,  so  that  when  the  other  part 
was  weighed  there  was  not  one  plant  left. —  Wm.  Fernie, 
Manchester. 

{To  be  continued). 


Home  Correspondence. 

Falcon's   Extract  upon   small  farms   in   your    last 
Gazette  is  so  exactly  opposite  to  what  I  have  seen  with    t. 
my  own  eyes,  that  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without  a  few    ;j 
remarks.     I  am  not  going  to  dispute  that  small  farms   !| 
may  be  well  managed,  and  we  should  naturally  suppose    j 
the  smaller  the  extent  of  ground  a  farmer  had  to  give   J 
his  attention  to,  the  better  it  would  be  cultivated  ;  bnt   i 
that  these  cases  are  only  exceptions  I  am  well  con-    i 
vinced  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  different  districts    ! 
in  England  and  Scotland  which  I  have  visited.     The    ' 
man  I  should  pitch  upon  as  the  best  farmer  I  know,,   j 
and  would  defy  any  one   to  beat  him,  at  the  present 
moment  occupies   1400  acres  of  land.     In  my  opinion 
this  is  1000  acres  too  much,  but  that  is  not  the  ques-  I 
tion  we  are  discussing.     I  can  honestly  say  20  instances  I 
to  one  pass  through  my  mind  where  large  holders  keep 
their  land  cleaner  and  in  better  condition  than  small 
ones.     You  will  observe  I  have  merely  been  comparing 
large  farms  with  small,  in  England  and  Scotland.     The 
Flemish  farming  I  have  seen,  taken  as  a  whole,  without 
doubt  beats  most  of  ours. — A  good  Small  Farmer. 

Small  Farms. — Many  farmers  may  conceive   that,    I, 
although  I  profess  to  advocate  their  cause,  my  letters  '■ 
have  a  contrary  effect,  and  rather  a  tendency  to  expose   > 
their  weak  points,  by  introducing  comparisons  between    ; 
land  cultivated  in  allotments  and  land   tilled  on   the 
usual  farming  system.     The  greatest  failing  in  human   '■ 
nature  is  a  dislike  to  being  told  of  our  faults  in  the  mis-  |] 
management  of  our   undertakings,   as   it   particularly 
touches  our  vanity  and  the  good  opinion  of  our  own 
judgment,   and  draws   down  the  advice  of  our  neigh-  , 
hours,  who,  while  we  have  been  sleeping,  and  jogging 
on  in  the  old  track  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
have  been  wide  awake,  propelled  by  a  locomotive  at  a  I 
speed  they  of  the  old  school  cannot  understand.     A  new 
era  is  dawning  upon  the  land,  which  will,  in  the  course  i/j 
of  a  few  years,  change  the  aspect  of  neglected  districts,  and 
make  the   barren  soil  produce  a   hundred-fold.      The  .J 
door  of  competition  having  been  opened,  labour,  capital,    ,j 
and  intelligence  will,  of  necessity,  be   brought  to  bear  •!] 
on  raising  food  in  the  largest  quantities  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate.     Our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  , 
the  foreigner,  why  should  not  our  agriculturists,  after  ' 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  relative  to  the  average 
rate  of  wages  in  various  rural  districts  (which  reflects 
anything  but  praise  on  the  landed  community),  the  stale  , 
argument  so  often  used,  of  the  foreigner  being  able  to  ' 
command  the  sinews  of  his  fellow  man  at  lower  wages 
than  the  English  farmer,   cannot  be  any  longer  sus- 
tained, as  surely  seven  and  eight  shillings  a  week  for 
ten  hours'  toil  per  day,  is  not  a  very  ruinous  expendi-  ' 
ture  to  the  farmer,  however  it  may  pinch  the  labourer. 
Taking  land  in  the  same  locality,  and  of  similar  descrip- 
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tion  as  to  soil,  we  find  allotments  pay  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  rent  that  farming  land  does  ;  and  the  owners 
of  the  former,  in  many  instances,  are  more  punctual  on 
quarter  day  than  the  latter.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  the 
obvious  reason  of  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the 
experience  of  the  labourer,  as  practically  exempli- 
fied in  his  garden,  tells  him  the  benefit  of  minute 
mltivation ;  he  reasons  thus,  and  is  rewarded  for  his 
common  sense  view  of  the  matter.  The  small  plot  of 
ground  attached  to  my  house  furnishes  my  family  with 
three  times  as  much  food  as  the  same  quantity  does  on 
Giles's  farm,  and  yet  he  surely  ought  to  know  more 
ibout  such  things  than  I  do.  It  cannot  be  because 
mine  is  called  a  garden,  and  his  a  farm,  that  makes  the 
difference  ;  hut  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  my  spade  against 
his  plough,  and  my  wife  and  children  weeding  against 
his  permitting  Thistles,  Charlock,  &c,  to  run  to  seed. 
Now,  if  I  can  get  a  bit  of  land,  just  enough  to  employ 
the  leisure  hours  of  myself  and  family,  I  think  I  can 
make  the  garden  method  of  cropping  and  cleaning  pay 
just  as  well  in  the  field  as  it  does  near  my  cottage,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  overburthen  myself  in  greediness,  rent 
too  much  for  the  strength  I  can  depend  upon,  which  is 
all  my  capital ;  I  must  consider  well  how  far  I  can  cal- 
culate upon  assistance  from  my  wife  and  children, 
and  what  spare  hours  I  can  myself  devote 
to  the  allotment  without  depriving  my  master  of  his 
fair  share  of  my  labour,  for  his  money  given  as  wages. 
If  such  reasoning  and  practice  based  upon  it,  is  evidence 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  common  labourer 
unassisted  by  scientific  knowledge,  then  what  might  be 
anticipated  from  a  more  liberal  employment  of  hands 
on  large  farms,  backed  both  by  money  and  skill  ?  An 
increase  of  about  one-third  the  usual  average  of  food  ! 
Agriculture  is  progressing  towards  a  healthy  state  of 
excitement  which  must  be  encouraged,  even  at  the 
expense  of  sometimes  speaking  on  subjects  not  palatable 
to  the  great  interest  in  question.  One  of  these  is  the 
division  of  farms  into  sizes  more  compatible  with  the 
means  of  improvement  within  reach  of  the  tenant,  and 
thus  insuring  a  judicious  and  profitable  manner  of  culti- 
vation, more  approximating  to  the  garden.  The  calcu- 
lation of  capital  locked  up,  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able in  enriching  the  land  (I  mean  the  unemployed 
poor  labourer,  now  either  existing  on  precarious 
charity,  the  poor-rates,  or  plunder)  would  astonish 
landowners,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  mine  of 
wealth  begging  at  their  doors.  Idle  habits  and 
moral  depravity  amongst  the  lower  classes  are  lamented 
over  as  the  causes  of  so  much  suffering  and  indigence  ; 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  they  are  the  effects  of 
want  of  employment,  and  the  absence  of  the  kind  super- 
intendence of  those  to  whom  Providence  has  given 
enough  and  to  spare.  The  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  money,  food,  and  clothing  to  those  who  are  able  to 
bear  a  part  iu  supporting  the  community,  is  a  premium 
on  vice,  as  too  many  would  rather,  and  do  eat  the  bread 
of  sloth,  in  preference  to  occupying  their  time  in  some 
remunerating  pursuit,  of  advantage  to  themselves  and 
their  brethren.  Such  men,  having  no  ^resources  ex- 
cepting of  a  mechanical  nature  (I  mean  working  with 
their  hands,  without  taxing  their  brains),  soon  fall  into 
profligate  society,  and  become  the  leeches,  drawing  from 
the  active  and  diligent  their  life's  blood  ;  whereas,  they 
ought,  and  might  be  converted  inte  useful  and  respect- 
able members  of  society,  providing  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, and  throwing  their  surplus  labour  into  the 
general  fund  of  riches  belonging  to  this  country,  adding 
to  capital  to  be  again  circulated  amongst  the  industrious 
classes.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  false 
economy  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  working  man  to  the 
lowest  fraction.  But  still  higher  ground  should  ,be 
taken,  and  we  should  recollect  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour,  and  the  command  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
wish  them  to  do  unto  us." — Falcon.  [We  may  depend 
upon  it  that  wages  will  never  be  raised  by  preaching  to 
the  farmer  about  his  duties  (and  even  on  this  ground, 
we  think,  "  Falcon's  "  argument  may  be  met) ;  the 
fault  lies  in  the  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  errors  at 
the  base  of  all  are,  the  want  of  education  and  the  im- 
politic connection  between  landlord  and  tenant.] 

Wheat. — In  the  autumn  of  1844  a  wild  goose  was 
shot  by  an  Indian  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Canada,  West  ;  in 
his  interior  some  grains  of  Wheat  were  found  ;  these 
were  sown  by  a  gentleman,  and  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary crop,  in  one  ease  a  single  grain  yielding  17  ears. 
In  Sept.,  1845,  a  few  grains  were  sown  by  a  friend  of 
mine  in  his  garden,  an  ear  of  the  produce  of  these,  I 
now  send  you,  and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  in  your  next  Paper  what  Wheat  it  is  ; 
no  person  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  ever  seen  the 
like.  From  the  time  of  year  when  the  goose  was  shot, 
it  is  evident  he  was  migrating  to  the  south  from  the 
north.— The  straw  you  will  observe  is  of  a  good  colour, 
but  the  ear  is  black.  -  Jean  Baptiste,  River  Richelieu, 
Canada,  Eu>t,  August  27.  [The  variety  is  Triticum 
avlaturn,  a  variety  grown  to  some  extent  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  but  not  highly  esteemed.] 

S  >;',..  I-  es  for  the  Potato  Grop.—k  correspondent 
in  your  Paper  about  a  fortnight  since  (with  the  best 
intention,  1  have  ro  doubt)  recommended  that  farmers 
should  allow  cottagers  to  supply  their  gardens  with 
Swedish  Turnips,  by  taking  them  from  the  fields  of  the 
former  whilst  hoeing,  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the 
loss  of  the  Potato  crop.  The  hoeing  time  at  that  period, 
I  think,  must  have  been  past  ;  if  not,  the  bulbs,  par- 
ticularly after  transplanting,  could  never  have  readied 
a  size  sufficient  to  give  one  meal.  I  beg  to  state  that 
at  the  meeting  of  our  little  band  of  cottagers  last  even- 
ing at  the  Town-ball  (who  received  your  kind  notice  of 
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them  of  last  week  with  smiling  faces),  I  recommended 
them  to  thin  my  Rape,  and  plant ;  being  more  hardy 
than  the  Swedish  Turnips,  and  will,  after  yielding  much 
vegetable  food  in  the  spring,  come  off  soon  enough  for  a 
succession  of  many  other  vegetable  crops.  I  hear  to- 
day several  of  the  cottagers  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  which  gives  me  great  pleasure,  recollecting,  as  I  do, 
more  than  once  having  to  go  into  my  fields  in  the  spring 
for  a  dish  of  this  hardy  and  delicious  vegetable,  when 
the  Broccoli  and  Greens  in  the  garden  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  winter's  frost. — A  Farmer,  Reigate. 

Horizontal  Windmills. — An  article  in  your  Paper 
of  the  12th  inst.,  reminds  me  of  a  promise  I  made  some 
time  back  of  trying  to  explain  a  plan  of  horizontal  sails, 
which  I  would  recommend  any  one  to  try.  In  the  first 
place,  I  suppose  a  barn  or  other  building,  with  good 
substantial  walls  ;  in  this  building  an  upright  shaft 
must  be  put  up,  and  extend  a  sufficient  distance  above 
the  roof  to  allow  room  for  the  sails  to  be  large  enough 
for  the  purpose  required— suppose  8  or  10  feet ;  on 
this  shaft  two  iron  flanges  are  put,  in  which  to  fix  the 
arms  ;  one  of  the  flanges  just  above  the  roof,  the  other 
the  height  above  it  required  for  the  sails  (S  feet).  I 
would  recommend  six  arms  and  sails  ;  the  arms  about 
12  feet  from  the  centre  ;  at  the  extremity  of  these  arms 
the  sails  are  fixed,  which  act  thus  :  they  are  made  in  a 
quadrangular  shape,  the  pivot  on  which  they  turn 
being  placed  much  nearer  one  side  thau  the  other; 
there  should  be  three  of  these  sails  at  the  end  of  each 
arm — the  sails  being  hung  in  this  manner  are  acted 
upon  by  the  wind  the  same  as  a  vane  or  weathercock. 
Now  in  order  to  gain  the  rotatory  moving  power,  there 
are  a  Eet  -of  pegs  attached  to  each  arm,  and  are  con- 
nected by  crank  and  iron  rods  with  the  interior  of  the 
building  ;  those  pegs  are  moveable  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  when  at  work  they  are  pushed  out  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  sails  passing  them  ;  and  act  thus  : — The  sail 
continues  stopped  by  the  peg  until  it  comes  into  that 
part  of  the  circle  where  the  wind  will  get  to  the  back 
part  of  it,  and  being  hung  as  a  weathercock  will  cause 
it  to  turn  with  its  edge  to  the  wind,  and  will  continue 
so  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  peg ;  thus  wherever  the 
wind  blows  from,  or,  however,  quickly  it  changes,  the 
sails  will  always  have  their  broadside  to  it  in  one  part 
and  the  edge  to  it  on  the  other,  and  of  course  turn  the 
mill.  When  it  is  wanted  to  stop  the  mill,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  pull  those  pegs  back,  and  then  all  the 
sails  will  have  their  edges  to  the  wind,  and  the  mill  will 
stop,  but  I  would  also  recommend  a  break  to  be  used 
when  it  is  only  wanted  to  stop  a  short  time,  instead  of 
pulling  the  pegs  back  every  time.  I  have  now  stated 
my  plan,  and  will  mention  the  advantages  which  I  think 
it  has  over  others  ;  1st.  Safety,  the  manner  in  which 
the  sails  are  managed  causes  them  to  be  put  with  their 
edges  to  the  wind  in  a  moment,  and  remove  the  danger 
of  a  sudden  storm,  also  a  very  sudden  and  great  change 
of  the  wind,  say  from  north  to  south,  it  does  not  affect 
thein  in  the  least,  they  will  still  keep  their  broadsides 
i  to  it  in  one  part  and  edges  in  the  other.  I  once  tried 
a  model  I  had  made  ;  there;  are  two  windmills  in  view 
from  our  house  ;  one  on  the  west  and  the  other  east  of 
us,  about  four  miles  apart.  I  perceived  during  an 
approaching  storm  that  one  of  them  was  running  with 
the  wind  from  the  west,  and  the  other  with  it  blowing 
from  the  east  ;  this,  I  thought,  a  good  time  to  try  my 
model,  accordingly  I  put  it  on  the  garden  wall  and 
watched  its  movements,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  when  the  wind  changed  here,  which  it  did  very 
suddenly,  it  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  it,  excepting 
that  the  broadside  sails  were  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  upright  shaft.  Now,  I  consider  this  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  horizontal  sails,  which  I  have  seen  ;  in 
order  to  keep  them  right  to  the  wind  there  are  18  wheels 
required,  and  to  be  well  attended  to  during  a  change  of 
wind.  In  these  of  mine  not  one  wheel,  and  no  atten- 
tion ;  then  as  for  cost  of  erection,  there  is  no  compari- 
son betwixt  those  and  verticals,  as  any  one  may  imagine. 
I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  sails  should  be 
made  to  suit  the  force  of  the  wind  in  nearly  the  same 
way  as  patent  vertical  sails  are.  If  any  further  explana- 
tion is  required,  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  it. — 
John  Howgale,  Hay  Park,  Enaresborough,  Yorkshire. 

Management  of  Manure. — Your  correspondent,  "  A 
Cornish  Farmer,"  has  chosen  to  criticise  my  first  article 
on  this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  levity  totally  unworthy  the 
occasion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  you  insert  an 
article  you  do  it  in  the  belief  that  it  contains  something 
good  in  itself,  and  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country ;  or,  that  it  will  provoke  a  discussion  which 
may  be  productive  of  good,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  are  glad  to  receive  any  article  that  contains  a  novel 
view  of  an  important  subject,  as  it  may  open  a  new 
way  to  the  discovery  of  a  something  that  could  not  be 
found  out  by  the  beaten  track.  I  think  that  novel 
plans,  because  they  are  novel,  should  not  be  despised. 
"  A  Cornish  Farmer"  appears  to  regard  the  crane  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  manure-bin  towers  as  an  amusing  play- 
thing, and  the  towers  themselves  as  ridiculous  structures; 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  he  takes  a  very  short-sighted 
view  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  whole  management 
of  such  a  plan  as  I  have  described  ;  my  object  is  to 
save  labour  in  collecting  the  materials,  room  in  storing 
them,  the  prevention  of  loss  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
fertilising  elements  of  the  manure,  the  perfect  decom- 
position of  it,  and,  lastly,  the  facilitating  its  application. 
Now,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  en- 
deavouring to  attain  such  objects.  The  house  in  which 
I  live  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  main  approaches  to 
the  town  of  Hull,  aud  there  is  never  a  day  passes  but  1 
see  waggons  and  carts  laden  with  manure  in  the  crudest 


form,  totally  unfit  for  application  to  the  land  in  that 
imperfectly  decomposed  state.  These  waggons  and 
carts  come  miles  for  it,  and  after  depositing  it  by  the 
sides  of  the  roads  near  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  laid, 
or  in  heaps  in  the  fields,  it  is  there  left,  and  in  due  time 
a  second  carting  takes  place.  [The  first  carting  is  done 
in  winter,  when  the  horses  must  otherwise  be  idle.  It 
would  not  be  a  saving  to  cart  the  manure  in  spring,  and 
apply  it  at  once  to  the  land.  The  horses  are  'then 
otherwise  employed.]  It  is  then  spread  upon  the 
ground  with  more  or  less  labour,  according  to  the  con- 
dition it  is  in  at  the  time  ;  hut  the  loss  of  labour  and 
time  is  not  the  only  loss— look  at  the  immense  waste  of 
fertilising  matter  consequent  on  the  imperfect  mode  of 
decomposition  !  Do  you  think  that  half  the  elements 
of  it  are  saved — I  believe  not.  Now  suppose  we  com- 
pare this  fine  old  plan  still  so  ardently  cherished  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  dare  say  elsewhere  too  [Corn- 
wall ?]  with  my  amusing  plaything,  so  very  scientifically 
described  by  "A  Cornish  Farmer,"  and  then  judge 
which  of  the  two  is  the  most  rational.  My  plan  is  as 
applicable  in  the  stable-yards  of  large  inns,  and  cow- 
yards,  &c,  in  towns,  as  it  is  in  the  farm- yards  in  the 
country.  In  the  first-mentioned  places  I  would  erect 
towers  with  two  or  more  bins,  and  as  high  as  those  de- 
scribed in  my  plan.  The  effluvia,  when  there  was  any, 
which  would  only  be  when  the  management  was 
neglected,  would  then  rise  clear  of  the  buildings  without 
being  so  great  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  as  is 
now  the  case  in  all  such  places.  If  the  Utter,  &c,  was 
put  into  bins  and  decomposed  by  proper  management, 
it  might  remain  there  until  the  season  arrived  for 
carting  it  direct  to  the  fields  to  be  spread  upon  them  at 
once,  being  so  prepared  as  to  be  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  that  purpose.  Manure  in  this  state  would 
not  occupy  one-third  the  space  of  the  crude  materials, 
and  if  manufactured  on  sound  principles,  none  of  its 
fertilising  elements  would  be  lost  during  the  process  of 
decomposition.  [We  doubt  if  you  can  by  merely 
mechanical  arrangements  wholly  save  the  volatile  parts 
of  manure.  Apply  acids  or  acid  salts,  and  you  fix  the 
ammonia  wholly.  But  this  may  be  effectually  done  with- 
out the  aid  of  towers.]  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
kept  for  more  than  one  year,  that  its  quality  would  be 
improved  by  it,  because  time  would  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  in  a  more  perfect  manner. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  load  of  manure  properly  pre- 
pared, is  worth  four  loads  in  a  crude  state,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  true  to  the  very  letter.  I  believe  this 
plan  of  constructing  manure  towers  in  such  places  as  I 
have  mentioned  would  enable  any  one  to  manufacture 
and  store  manure  with  the  greatest  facility,  that  it 
would  save  three-fourths  of  the  cartage  and  labour  of 
conveying  it  from  a  town  to  fields  miles  off,  that  it 
would  be  more  easily  spread  and  ploughed  into  the  soil, 
and  more  certain  and  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  a  ferti- 
liser. Now,  with  all  these  advantages,  who  would,  if 
he  knew  his  true  interests,  prefer  carting  raw  materials 
of  uncertain  value  for  miles,  at  great  expence  of  time 
and  labour,  to  one  of  known  strength  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
only  one-fourth  the  bulk  ;  surely  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  two  plans.  The 
use  of  the  manure-bin  towers  as  receptacles  for  the 
manure  produced  in  farm-yards,  is  an  enlargement  of  a 
plan  already  adopted  by  many  farmers,  namely,  the 
storing  of  manure  in  walled  pits  ;  but  in  such  pits  as 
these  they  cannot  regulate  the  process  of  decomposition, 
or  prevent  the  escape  of  gases  generated  during  the 
time  it  is  going  on,  in  so  effectual  a  manner  as  in  the 
manure.bins ;  in  the  latter,  the  process  may  be  accele- 
rated or  retarded  according  to  circumstances.  My  ob- 
ject in  recommending  lofty  towers  was  twofold  ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  they  would  enable  a  farmer  to  store 
vast  quantities  of  manures  in  a  comparatively  small 
space,  and  because  they  are  just  as  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  fermenting  manure  as  a  walled  pit  of  one- 
fifth  the  depth  ;  indeed,  they  would  be  more  so,  the 
process  being  more  manageable  as  regards  temperature, 
&c.  ;  the  crane  would,  as  I  have  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, afford  the  greatest  facilities  in  mixing  or  removing 
the  manures:  in  the  second  place  (and  here  I  shall  startle 
"A  Cornish  Farmer"),  the  manure.bins  would  afford 
an  opportunity  for  erecting  a  mill,  not  the  one  that  has 
so  much  amused  him,  but  another  mill  which  could  be 
very  readily  attached  to  an  opening  in  any  one  of  the 
sides  of  a  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  manure 
to  coarse  fragments.  If  stUl  further  dried,  it  might  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  as  described  in  my  first 
letter.  A 11  this  may  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  "  A 
Cornish  Farmer  ; "  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  one  of  your  readers 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  will  think  so  too. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  having  farm-yard  manure 
reduced  to  a  more  portable  form,  and  that  is  the  increased 
facility  of  conveying  it  to  fields  situated  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts. The  subject  of  reducing  farm-yard  manure  to  a 
more  portable  form  has  occupied  my  attention  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  not  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  upon 
it  ;  it  is  true  I  am  only  an  amateur  farmer,  but  my 
previous  habits  and  pursuits  have  qualified  me  to  give 
as  sound  an  opinion  on  such  matters  as  most  practical 
farmers  could  do.  My  plan  is  a  novel  one,  and,  like  all 
such,  must  be  tested  by  experiment ;  it  is  in  advance 
of  the  times,  and  must  abide  its  time,  but  surely  every 
attempt  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  must  be  of  national  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  encouraged  ;  every  day's  experience  tells  us  that 
we  should  not  be  hasty  in  passing  judgment  on  new  dis- 
coveries.— Henry  Liddell,  Beverley-road,  Hull.  [There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  all  your  proposals  ;. 
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but  we  must  uot  forget  the  question  of  expense.  Will 
you  furnish  us  with  a  £  s.  d.  estimate  ?  Farm  manure 
costs  in  small  heaps,  ready  for  spreading  in  the  field, 
about  Sd.  per  cubic  yard,  and  it  is  then  worth,  compared 
with  other  fertilisers  in  the  market,  from  3s.  to  5s.  per 
cubic  yard.  There  is  thus  not  much  room  for  expense.] 
The  Potato  Disease. — Allow  me  to  lay  before  you  a 
statement  respecting  an  experiment  which  I  made  last 
year,  and  am  following  up  this  summer,  as  a  probable 
means  of  renovating  and  improving  the  qualities  of  our 
second  necessary  of  life,  Potatoes — which  have  been 
degenerating  for  several  years  bach.  Aware  that  many 
garden  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  have  their  quali- 
ties maintained  and  improved  by  propagating  them  by 
cuttings  of  the  steins,  rather  than  by  dividing  the  roots 
or  by  seed,  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1845,  I  planted, 
in  a  good  light  soil,  without  manure,  cuttings  of  the 
green  stalks  of  early  Potatoes.  I  scarcely  cherished  a 
hope  that  they  would  produce  tubers  ;  yet  in  autumn  I 
found  a  crop — some  of  them  the  size  of  boys'  playing 
marbles,  and  most  of  them  from  two  to  four  times  that 


welcome  because  unexpected,  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
most  ancient  of  all  histories — in  which  we  find  it  written 
"  And  Pharaoh  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time,  and 
behold  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk, 
rank  and  good." — (Genesis,  xli.,  5.) — The  Chairman 
then  rose  to  introduce  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  It  divided  itself,  he  said  (after  some  in- 
troductory remarks),  into  three  heads,  viz. :  —  1.  The 
most  approved  methods  of  preparing  land  for  Wheat. 
2.  The  varieties  of  Wheat  most  suitable  to  the  northern 
counties.  3.  The  most  desirable  methods  of  preparing 
and  sowing  the  seed.  He  would  begin  witli  the  system 
of  preparing  land  by  summer  fallowing,  which  was  very 
extensively  practised  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
and  also  (though  not  so  extensively),  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Indeed,  on  all  strong  clay  soils,  as 
well  as  on  wet,  weak  lands,  it  had  come  into  general 
use.  Since  furrow-draining  and  subsoil-ploughing  had 
been  more  adopted,  there  had  been  less  bare  fallow  ; 
yet  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  latter  practices  had  as  yet 
not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  the  farmer  to 


size.     These  were   planted  the  23d  of  last  February  ;  I  cover  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  his  fallow  laud,  with 


and  now,  removing  the  soil  from  part  of  a  root,  the  first 
and  only  one  that  I  inspected  is  full  larger,  and  of  finer 
appearance,  than  those  growing  in  the  same  ground  and 
planted  with  tubers  of  the  same  sort.  The  cuttings 
were  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  four  or  five  joints  from  the 
top,  and  cut  close  under  the  joint  with  a  very  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  with  a  quick,  clean,  sloping  cut.  All  the 
long  leaves  were  clipped  off,  and  such  of  the  buds  of  the 
stalks  as  were  growing  into  leaves,  shortened  a  little, 
except  the  top  buds — taking  particular  care  not  to  do 
this  so  close  as  to  pinch  the  bud  off,  or  bruise  the  stalk 
— as  it  is  out  of  these  buds  that  the  young  tubers  grow. 
They  were  planted  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and  shaded,  and 
watered  every  evening,  in  dry  weather,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  until  they  began  to  grow.  This  summer  I  am 
planting  about  half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  stalks ; 
laying  them  nearly  horizontally,  under  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil,  with  the  top  buds  only  above  ground. 
The  seed  will  no  doubt  be  more  abuudant  in  this  length 
of  stalk  and  horizontal  position.  I  am  planting  them 
in  portions  of  ground  the  size  of  Onion  beds,  laying  a  row 
of  plants  three  inches  asunder  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
bed,  and  another  row  directly  opposite,  with  the  top  buds 
of  both  rows  meeting  each  other.  In  this  way  they 
will  need  little  shade,  and  will  be  easily  weeded  and 
watered.  As  it  is  rather  difficult  to  furnish  shade, 
I  plant  some  behind  any  large  culinary  herbs  ;  and  even 
behind  and  between  ridges  of  growing  Potatoes.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  former,  and  the  luxuriant  stalks  of 
the  latter,  are  a  sufficient  shade.  But  these  growing 
Potatoes,  or  herbs,  are  such  as  will  be  dug  up  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  as  this  new  crop  must  have  sun 
to  mature  it.  Latterly  I  find  that  by  bringing  the  top 
buds  very  near  together,  they  need  no  shade  except  a 
few  stalks  and  leaves  thrown  over  them,  of  those  weeds, 
herbs,  or  cuttings  of  leafy  shrubs,  on  which  earwigs  and 
reptiles  do  not  lodge,  so  that  there  is  no  expense,  and 
little  trouble  attending  this  attempt  to  improve  Potato 
seed.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  healthy  plants, 
and  planted  without  manure  in  ground  that  has  not 
been  recently  set  with  Potatoes.  I  now  find  young  sets 
growing  upon  stalks  of  early  Potatoes  which  I  planted 
only  three  weeks  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  late  to 
plant  cuttings  of  second  earlies  and  the  later  sorts.  I 
also  find  that  the  small  stalks  produce  as  well  as  the 
thick  stalks  ;  so  that  those  who  would  hesitate  to  cut  the 
main  stalks  of  their  growing  crops  for  this  purpose 
might  succeed  by  using  the  small  ones.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable to  cover  the  crop  with  an  addition  of  light  soil, 
and  leave  it  in  the  ground  until  setting  time  next  spring. 
This  methed  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  Potato 
will  be  more  expeditious  than  that  of  doing  it  by  the 
seed  of  the  Potato-apple  (although  that  should  be  per- 
severed in,  to  obtain  varieties),  and  the  produce  could 
be  always  depended  upon  to  be  the  same  sorts  as  those 
from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken.  If  landed  proprie- 
tors and  horticultural  societies  would  encourage  this 
mode,  and  if  farmers,  nurserymen,  market-gardeners, 
and  every  cottager  who  has  a  few  yards  of  spare  fresh 
ground,  would  immediately  practise  it,  I  believe  that  in 
two  or  three  years  (through  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
ever  ready  to  second  man's  instrumentality),  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  more  abundant 
crops  of  this  nutritious  root,  much  improved  in  quality, 
and  the  different  sorts  'distinctly  classified.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that,  if  cuttings  of  these  new  planta- 
tions were  from  year  to  year  planted  in  fresh  ground, 
the  plague  of  the  mysterious  disease  might  be  entirely 
eradicated.  I  am  planting  cuttings  of  the  stalks  of 
those  growing  from  the  result  of  my  last  year's  experi- 
ment, and  expect  that  the  offspring  will  be  superfine 

W.  Whitehouse,  Spittal,  Berwick-on-  Tweed,  in  "  Ber- 
wick Advertiser."  [The  fault  of  this,  as  of  all  such 
papers,  is,  that  it  tells  us  only  what  the  writer  expects  ; 
we  want  results,  not  conjecture.] 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Newcastle  :  Sept.  5.— Donations  were  received — 
among  others  an  ear  of  "  Mummy  Wheat,"  from  the 
Countess  of  Strathmore.  The  ear  of  Wheat  grown  from 
seed  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy  case,  excited  much  in- 
terest. It  is  much  more  bulky  than  an  English  ear, 
being,  in  fact  seven  English  ears  rolled  into  one  !  and 
thus  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
a  seed  is  released  from  the  darkness  of  an  Egyptian 
coffin — planted  in  English  ground — and  its  vitality  un- 
impaired, produces  in  due  time  not  simply  an  ear  of 
Wneat,|but  (what  is  more),  an  evidence,  not  the  less 


green  crops.      The  land  intended  for  summer  fallow 
was  ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow  all  through  the  winter 
and  early  spring   months,  and  ought  to  be   carefully 
water-furrowed  by  the  plough  and  spade.     Too  much 
attention  could  not  be  given  to  laying  the  land  as  dry  as 
possible,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  the  land,  and 
to  the  following  summer  working,  than  allowing  it  to  lie 
immersed  in  stagnant  water- all  the  winter  through.  The 
first  operation   in  the  spring  was  to  plough  the  land 
again,  either  across  the  last  furrow,  or  in  the  same 
direction  according  to  circumstances.     This  ploughing 
ought  to  be  given  in  May,  at  the  latest ;  the  rougher 
and  more  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence  the  better. 
Repeated  ploughings,  harrowings,  and  rollings  ought  to 
be  given  in  the  course   of  the   summer,   and  if  any 
Couch-grass  or  other  weeds  were   in   the   land,  they 
should  be  picked   up  by  women  and  burnt  ;  and  the 
land  made  perfectly  clean.     All  wet  ploughing  should 
be  avoided.     Horses  and  men  had  better  be  idle  than 
cutting   every   "quicken"   iuto   a   dozen  pieces,   each 
ready  to  multiply  and  create  work  at  some  future  day. 
He   had  found    heavy  grubhers    much   preferable    to 
ploughing  and  harrowing.     His  experience  had  taught 
him  that  unless  weeds   were  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  thereby  destroyed,  fallows  would  never  be  made 
perfectly  clean.     He  need  not  inform  the  club  that  the 
part  of  a  farm   set   aside  for    summer-fallowing  was 
generally  that  which  was  the  dirtiest,  and  too  often  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  rendered  as  foul  as  possible  by  pre- 
vious bad  management.      The   intention  of   perfectly 
cleansing  the  land,  by  the  expensive  mode  of  allowing  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  to  be  unproductive  for  the  whole 
summer  was  totally  defeated,  if  it  were  not  well  cleansed 
and  worked.      Too    many  fallows  were  allowed  to  be 
green  with  weeds  when  they  ought  to   be  clean  and  in 
preparation  for  that   golden   crop — Wheat.      Indeed, 
they  were  as  much  exhausted  by  growing  weeds  as  by 
growing  corn  ;  and  yet  some  farmers  talked  of  giving 
their  land  a  clean  fallow,  and   expected  this  slovenly 
system  to  answer  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  land  for 
producing  crops  for  the  following  four  or  five  years. 
Having  prepared  the  land  properly,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  add  dung,  lime,  or  other  manure.     If 
fold-yard  manure,  it  ought  to  he  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.       If    lime,     it     should    be    kept    as     near    the 
top  as  possible — it  having  a  downward  tendency,  and 
could   not  be   kept   too  near  the   root   of  the  Wheat 
plant.       The     broadcast     plan     of      sowing     Wheat 
was    most  in   use.       He   could  not  but   think,   how- 
ever, that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  it  would 
be  drilled,  and  hoed  in  the  spring,  previous  to  sowing 
Clover-seed.     A  great  saving  of  seed  might  be  made 
if  this   plan    were   adopted.     He   had  endeavoured  to 
show  that  summer  fallow  land  ought  to  he  well  worked, 
cleaned,  and  manured,  or  there  was  no  certainty  of  ob- 
taining remunerative  crops.     The  reverse  was  sure  in 
the  end  to  be  ruinous.     Let  him,  then,  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  strictly  attending  to  the  best  practices  known, 
and  abandoning  the  slovenly  one  of  neglect.     Having 
stated  as  much  as  the  limits  of  his  paper  and  time 
would  allow,  respecting  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
Wheat  by  summer  fallowing,  he  would  briefly  mention 
that  a  crop  of  Potatoes  prepared  the  land  for  generally 
a  large  crop  of  Wheat ;  yet  the  two  crops  were  very 
impoverishing,  and  Clover  often  failed  after  them.    This 
might,  perhaps,  be  remedied  by  a  top  dressing  of  some 
kind  of  manure.     Very  little  Wheat  was  grown  after 
Clover.     The  system  had  often  been  tried,  but  made 
little  progress.     Wheat  was  often  sown  after  Turnips, 
and  succeeded  very  well,  at  times ;  but  he  was  no  advo- 
cate for  the  spring-sowing  of  Wheat.   Secondly,  as  to  the 
most  approved  kinds  of  Wheat.      He  believed,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  red  Wheats  were  more  suitable  to  this 
northern  climate  than  the  white,  being  hardier— yield- 
ing a  larger  quantity  per  acre — tillering  better  in  the 
spring — and  bearing  bad  weather  better  in  the  harvest. 
The  kinds  grown  were  so  numerous,  and  had  so  many 
names  (for  often  the  same  sort  had  different  names), 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  them.     He 
might,  however,  say  that  the  Creeping  Red  had  long 
stood  high  as  a  good  miller's  wheat,  and  was  very  suit- 
able for  weak  land,  but  one  of  the  worst  for  rich  land. 
The   Squareheaded   Red,  the    Red    Kent,   and   many 
others,  were  the  sorts  most  approved  ;  but  now  the  new 
varieties  were  fast  superseding  the  old  ones,  and  the 
Spalding  Prolific,  the  Britannia  Red,  the  Chevalier,  and 
others,  were  much  sown,  and,  there  was  little  doubt, 
were  more  productive.     As  to  white  Wheats,  also,  the 


old  sorts  were  giving  way  to  the  new  ones.  The  little 
white,  the  downy  Essex,  and  the  hedge  Wheat,  might 
bo  classed  among  the  old  sorts  ;  and  the  white  Britan- 
nia, the  hedge-row,  and  the  Chidbolm  (a  very  fine- 
grained Wheat),  amongst  the  new.  Thirdly,  as  to  pre- 
paring the  seed.  Steeps  of  chamberley,  preparations 
of  arsenic,  and  some  other  mixtures,  were  used  as  pre- 
ventives against  smut.  The  usual  process  was  to  steep 
for  about  1U  minutes  in  stale  urine  (which  contained 
ammonia),  and  then  dry  the  seed  with  quick-lime.  If 
proper  pains  were  taken  to  select  clean  seed,  and  pickle 
it  with  chamberley  and  lime,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its 
being  kept  pure,  or  nearly  so.  There  was  now  not  so 
much  smut  as  formerly.  There  were  many  chemical 
preparations  for  preparing  seed.  Not  having  had  much 
experience  of  them,  he  must  decline  giving  any  opinion. 
The  method  of  depositing  the  seed,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  was  mostly  by  sowing  broadcast.  Some  was 
ribbed  with  a  ribbing  plough,  and  part  drilled.  It  would 
be  a  great  improvement  if  the  Wheat  were  hoed  in  the 
spring  previous  to  sowing  Clover-seed.  Less  seed  would 
do,  and  weeds  would  be  kept  down.  He  had  little  doubt, 
as  improved  culture  advanced,  that  frequent  hoeings  of 
corn  crops  would  become  general Newcastle  paper. 

Miscellaneous . 

Bunch-grasses. — It  is  erroneous  to  believe  that  these 
two  species  of  Grasses  grow  naturally  so  in  separate  tufts 
or  bunches.     The  cause  is  a  mechanical  one,  mainly 
owing  to  the  annual  fires,  the  great  heat  and  drought 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  as  well  as  to  the  deep 
snows,  the  wet  in  the  month  of  March,  accompanied 
by  severe  bare-frosts.     But  the  same  causes  again  may 
also   occasion   part   of  that   excellence,    which    these 
Grasses  possess  in  respect  to  feeding  qualities,   which 
surpass  the  best  grain  fodder.  Yet,  I  am  sure  that  great 
part  is  likewise  owing  to  the  kinds  ;  for,  in  the  lower 
regions,"Wi~the  Upper  Missouri  River,   where  there  is 
an  elevation  of  only  about  1000  feet,  without  these  ex- 
tremes of  heat,  and  the  destruction  by  fire,  the  Triti- 
cum  Missurieum  enjoys  the  same  reputation  as  excellent 
fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.     Two  weeks  are  sufficient 
to  fatten  a  poor  horse,  when  the  first  blades  spring  out 
in  March.    There  it  grows  not  in  bunches,  but  in  dense 
carpets,   suffering   scarcely   any    other   plant   amongst 
itself,  save  a  few  Opuntia  groups.     Yet  the  Festuca 
356,  surpasses  the  Triticum  by  far,  which  Grass  I  never 
recognized  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Horses  and 
cattle,  therefore,  in  Upper  Oregon  feed  on  the  former 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  such 
places  where  water  remains  long  in  the  spring.     The 
extreme  heat  in  Oregon  give  to  these  Grasses  another 
great  value,  on  which  the  importance  of  Upper  Oregon, 
as  a  grazing  country,  depends.     The  heat  commences 
about  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  parching  rays  of  the 
sun,  suddenly  dry  up  the   blades   of  the  Grass,   and 
render  it  a  wholesome  hay.     The  centre  of  the  tufts, 
however,  remain  green,  waiting,  only  for  a  little  mois- 
ture to  renew  the  growth,  which  also  takes  place  about 
the  middle  of  September,  during  a  series  of  wet,  foggy, 
cloudy  days.    Soon  afterwards,  frosts  arrest  its  growing 
a  second  time,  and  a  deep  (2 — 3  feet)  snow  covers  it  for 
five   months.      I   have   convinced   myself    that    these 
Grasses,    thus  checked  and  excited,  keep  green  and 
grow  a  little,  even  under  the  snow.      The  frosts  and 
snow  render  the  dry  blades  brittle,  and  the  horses  and 
cattle  eat  it  with  greediness,  mixed   with   the  ycung 
green  parts  which  they  find  in  the  centre  of  the  tufts  ; 
digging  for  it  with  their  feet  day  and  night,  remainiug 
fat  through  the  winter  ;  and  poor  ones  will,  if  healthy, 
get  fat  notwithstanding  that  labour.     This  is  the  case 
in  places  where  the  fires  do  not  reach ;  but  when  fires 
follow  after  the  heat  and  drought,  it  will  soon  grow 
again  and  keep  green  under  the  deep  snow.     The  soil 
is  generally  a  heavy  loam,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
granitic  and  basaltic  rocks  ;   getting  very  hard  about 
the  time  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  ;  hence  they  will  burn 
up,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  tufts  and  their  dry 
centres,   separating  one   tuft  into  several.      Seedlings 
which  escape  the  fire,  must  either  lodge  in  the  tuft,  or 
they  will  be  destroyed  by  rot  under  the  deep  snow,  or 
the  wet  and  bare  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  spring.     Sir 
Wm.  Stuart,  who,  during  his  travels,  became  acquainted 
with  these  Grasses,  has  raised  already  a  great  many 
from  seeds,  which  he  gathered  himself  many  years  ago. 
Even  there  (Scotland)  they  preserve  a  great  deal  of 
their  primitive  character,  and  will,  no  doubt,  surpass 
expectations.     Here  I  must  remark,  that  I  somewhat 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  Triticum  on  the  Missouri  and 
that  of  Oregon.     The  former  is  the  same  Sir  Wm. 
Stuart  cultivates,  the  same  which  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  description  of  Triticum  Missurieum,  Sprengel  (see 
Spr.  Syst.  Veget.  Appx.).     Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  re- 
cognized it  as  T.  caninum,  and  Prince  Neuwied  calls  it 
a   variety  of  Triticum   repens.     In  my  estimation   it 
differs  from  the  latter  even  in  its  creeping,  but  short,, 
thick,  and  ramose  root. — Geyer  in  London  Journal  of 
Botany. 

Drainage  with  Pipe-tiles  (see  page  510). — I  see- 
clearly  that  my  friend  Dixon  and  I  shall  never  agree 
about  agricultural  matters,  because  he  will  not  be- 
lieve a  fact  when  he  sees  it,  whilst  I  would  not  give 
one  farthing  for  a  thousand  opinions,  if  those  opinions 
were  opposed  by  an  observable  experiment.  I  consider 
that  Dr.  Dixon  is  doing  a  very  serious  injury  to  agri- 
culture by  denying  facts,  and  endeavouring  to  substitute 
in  their  place  his  mere  opinions,  not  founded  on  fact. 
The  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal "  gives  in 
detail  the  names  and  addresses  of  numerous  farmers 
who  have  drained  4  feet  deep  with  1-inch  pipes,    at   a 
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small  cost.  The  cost,  particulars,  and  results  are  also 
given  in  a  tabular  form.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  Mr-  Pusey's  practice,  by  Mr.  Parkes's  own  expe- 
rience, by  my  own  practice  on  33  acres  the  past  year, 
and  by  that  of  numerous  other  persons.  Dr.  Dixon 
has  no't  tried  1-inch  pipe  drainage  in  strong  loams,  aud 
I  defy  him  to  show  a  case  in  which  such  drainage  has 
failed  to  act :  what,  then,  is  the  worth  of  his  mere  as- 
sertions, or  rather  opinions  ?  The  question  is  a  very 
important  one,  nationally.  It  is  not  a  personal  question 
at  all,  but  one  of  fact.  I  see  daily  iu  my  rides,  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  draining  being  now  done  in  this 
county  improperly,  almost  uselessly,  and  far  too  ex- 
pensively ;  but  it  must  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as 
farmers'will  be  guided  by  opinions  and  prejudices, 
rather  than  by  fact  and  calculation  ;  and  they  pay 
smartly  for  this,  both  now  and  prospectively.  I  have 
Wheat  6  feet  high,  growing  on  land  which  before 
this  drainage  -would  never  produce  a  full  crop. 
The  Doctor  mis-states  the  facts.  My  first  plan  of 
drainage  does  act  well  (although  he  said  it  never  would), 
but  my  last  acts  better  and  at  less  cost.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  is  either  wise  or  profitable  not  to  leave  a 
good  plan  for  a  better.  If  the  doctor  is  wise,  he  will 
not  only  make  the  "  pencil  eases,"  but  recommend 
them,  thus  benefuing  himself  and  his  customers.  There 
is  a  most  mistaken  notion  as  to  how  water  enters  drains. 
The  fact  is,  it  always  come  in  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
drain  under  the  pipes,  and  rises  up  into  them.  Why, 
then,  put  on  stones  or  bushes  2  I  would  rather  farm  well- 
drained  land  without  manure,  than  undrained  land  with 
it.  The  truth  is  that  Essex  must  amend  her  agricultural 
errors  and  deficiencies ;  she  must  drain  more  deeply 
and  cheaply.  She  may  then  cultivate  more  deeply  by 
subsoiling  :  she  must  abolish  her  trees  and  reduce  her 
fences  ;  she  must  economise  her  liquid  manure,  the 
very  soul  of  the  farm  (I  wish  my  frieud  Dixon  did  not 
waste  his)  ;  she  must  economise  seed  and  avoid  weeds 
by  thin  sowing  and  horse  hoeing  ;  use  more  effective 
implements  to  pulverise  and. commix  the  soil.  She 
must  crush  and  cut  up  finely  all  her  horse  feed,  and 
keep  her  horses  warm  and  dry  within,  in  lieu  of  allow- 
ing them  to  trample  upon  and  destroy  it,  and  injure 
their  healths  by  atmospheric  exposure. — She  must 
abolish  her  lumbering  useless  waggons,  and  do  the  same 
work  at  two-thirds  the  cost,  with  light  carts  :  at  pre- 
sent one-third  of  her  horse  labour  is  employed  in  tim- 
ber carting,  dragging  uselessly  heavy  vehicles  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another.  She  must  have  better 
farm  roads,  square  fields,  and  less  short  lands  ;  better 
mechanical  appliances,  and  yet  employ  much  more 
labour.  She  must  substitute  for  her  rotten,  detached, 
and  temporary  farm  buildings,  others  of  iron,  brick, 
and  slate  ;  she  must  fatten  her  stock  with  a  less  quan- 
tity of  food  in  a  shorter  time,  by  warmth  and  dryness  ; 
she  must  have  leases,  corn  rents,  and  a  valuation  of 
tenants*  improvements  ;  to  sum  up,  she  must  throw  off 
all  her  old  prejudices,  see  what  other  counties  are 
about,  and  do  the  best  of  things  in  the  best  of  ways.  I 
may  he  asked,  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  I  answer, 
make  a  beginning,  or  you  will  never  progress.  Let  a 
farmer  with  one  thousand  pounds  take  one  hundred 
acres  instead  of  two.  Let  landlords  calculate  that  tim- 
ber is  robbing  them  as  well  as  the  tenants.  Abolish 
the  interminable  parchment  leases,  with  their  thousand 
useless  covenants  and  restraints,  and  stipulate  for  alter- 
nate corn,  and  root,  or  green  crop  ;  the  straw,  hay, 
roots,  or  green  crop  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm.  Let 
the  draining  be  done  by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  or 
both ;  but  at  all  events  let  no  heavy  land  be  farmed 
until  it  is  drained  deeply  and  permanently  with  pipes. 
I  remember  full  well  that  for  two  years,  whilst  my  im- 
provements were  in  progress,  I  was  the  ridicule  and 
scorn  of  Essex  ;  my  theories  were  considered  wild  and 
visionary.  I  was  told  my  barn  would  more  than  hold 
all  my  crops,  and  that  I  could  never  raise  good  and 
profitable  ones  on  such  soil.  I  remember  my  friend 
Dixon  telling  me,  "  that  I  should  sneak  away  from  Tip- 
tree-heath  ashamed  of  my  failure."  But  the  tables  are 
turned  now  ;  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  public 
mind.  The  drains  do  run,  the  crops  do  grow,  and  chal- 
lenge competition  with  the  richest  in  Essex.  The  barn 
was  filled,  and  the  stack-yard  not  large  enough  ;  and  I 
have  this  year. 


80  acres  of  Wheat 
25       „       Beans 
6       ,,       Green  Tares 
Rye 


5  acres  of  Rye-grass 
5       ,,       Potatoes 
8       ,,       Mangold 
Clove: 


with  16  acres  in  preparation  for  Swedes,  &c,  and  no 
long  fallow.  All  this  on  170  acres  of  land,  landlord's 
measure.  My  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  not 
vanity,  or  the  gratification  of  any  personal  ambition, 
but  to  stimulate  a  better  and  more  energetic  spirit  in 
agriculture  ;  practice  has  shown  me  that  poor  and  ex- 
hausted farming  is  not  profitable,  but  that  good  farm- 
ing is  so.  Practice  has  proved  to  me  that  my  theories 
are  sound  and  consistent  with  a  remunerative  calcu- 
lation. Practice  and  comparison  have  convinced  me 
that  Essex  must  make  very  great  changes  in  her 
opinions  and  operations,  ere  she  ranks  in  the  van  of 
agriculture.  In  conclusion,  as  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  my  crops  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  of  my  brother  agriculturists  as  may  have 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  comparison.  Deep  drainage 
is  my  sheet  anchor,  because  if  earth  is  the  food  of 
plants,  the  deeper  you  drain  the  more  fond  you  place 
at  their  disposal.  Every  extra  7  inches  in  depth  is 
about  700  tons  per  acre.  I  limit  myself  to  5  feet 
deep,  because  that  is  the  greatest  practicable  depth 
at  a  moderate  pries,  having  regard  to  the  open  ditches  ; 
but  for  this  consideration  I  would  drain  10  feet  deep 


instead   of   5. — J.  J.   Mechi,    Tiptree-hall,  June   18. 
(Essex  Paper.) 

Watering  Fta;v. — This  process  requires  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  River  water  is  the  best.  If  spring 
water  has  to  be  used,  let  the  pond  be  filled  some  weeks, 
or  months,  if  possible,  before  the  Flax  is  put  in,  that 
the  sun  and  air  may  soften  the  water.  That  contaiuing 
iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  should  never  be 
used.  If  river  water  can  be  had,  it  need  not  be  let  into 
the  pond  sooner  than  the  day  before  the  Flax  is  to  be 
steeped.  The  best  size  for  a  steep  pool  is  12  to  18  feet 
broad,  and  3^  to  4  feet  deep.  Place  the  Flax  in  the 
pool,  in  one  layer,  somewhat  sloped,  and  in  regular 
rows,  with  the  root  end  underneath.  Cover  with  moss 
sods,  or  tough  old  lea  sods,  cut  thin,  laid  perfectly  close, 
the  sheer  of  each  fitted  to  the  other.  Befoi'e  putting 
on  the  sods,  a  layer  of  rushes  or  ragweeds  is  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  on  the  Flax,  especially  in  new 
ponds.  As  sods  are  not  always  at  hand,  a  light  cover- 
ing of  straw  may  do,  with  stones  laid  on  it,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Flax  just  under  the  water,  and  as  the  fermen- 
tation goes  on,  additional  weights  should  be  laid  on.  It 
may,  stand  thus  covered,  it  never  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
nor  is  it  affected  by  air  or  light.  A  small  stream  of 
water  allowed  to  run  through  a  pool  has  been  found  to 
improve  its  colour.  It  will  be  sufficiently  steeped,  in 
an  average  time,  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  nature  of 
the  water.  Every  grower  should  learn  to  know  when 
the  Flax  has  had  enough  of  the  water,  as  a  few  hours 
too  much  may  injure  it.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
frequently  under-watered  than  over-watered.  The  best 
test  is  the  following  : — Try  some  stalks  of  average 
thickness,  by  breaking  the  shove,  or  woody  part,  in  two 
places,  about  6  or  S  inches  apart,  at  the  middle  of  the 
stock  ;  catch  the  broken  bit  of  wood,  and  if  it  will  pull 
freely  out,  downwards,  for  that  length,  without  breaking 
or  tearing  the  fibre,  and  with  none  of  the  fibre  adhering 
to  it,  it  is  ready  to  take  out.  Make  this  trial  every  six 
hours,  after  fermentation  subsides,  for  sometimes  the 
change  is  rapid.  Never  lift  the  Flax  roughly  from  the 
pool,  with  forks  or  grapes,  but  have  it  carefully  handed 
out  on  the  bank,  by  men  standing  in  the  water.  Spread 
on  the  same  day  it  is  taken  out,  unless  it  be  raining 
heavily  ;  light  rain  does  little  harm.  If  it  cannot  be 
spread,  let  it  be  set  on  end,  or  separated  into  small 
parcels,  to  prevent  it  heating  in  the  heap.  It  is 
advantageous  to  let  the  Flax  drain  12  to  24  hours,  after 
being  taken  from  the  pool,  by  placing  the  bundles  on 
their  root  ends,  close  together,  or  on  the  fiat,  with  a 
slope. — 5th  Report,  Flax  Society. 

Wotlees  to  Correspondents. 

Chuen — JL — There  are  many  small  churns  very  suitable  in 
cases  where  only  one  cow  is  kept.  "We  have  long  used  one 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Attwood,  Of  Lewes,  and  can  recom- 
mend it.  The  glass  milk  pans  are  advisable,  for  their  clean- 
liness. You  may  use  straw  ad  libitum  for  litter  to  your  pigs, 
&c.  Give  your  pigs  pollard  and  barley  meal.  You  may 
grow  Wheat  on  your  sandy  soil.  It  would  answer  well  to 
marl  it  if  you  have  the  means. 

Clay  Gbindee — Ruyton — We  know  of  no  such  machine,  unless 
you  refer  to  the  ordinary  pug-mill  found  in  every  tile  yard. 

Foul  Stubble — T  SP — You  should  clean  it  before  ploughing 
in  your  manure.  Pare,  harrow,  and  burn,  or  cart  away  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  tank.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you 
have  done  so  during  the  fine  weather  we  have  had.  Do  not 
manure  too  highly  for  your  Potatoes.  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  diseased  Potatoes  as  seed  ;  but  you  may  safely 
plant  those  which  seem  sound.  See  Mr.  Paxton's  statement 
in  page  10,  1846. 

Gabget—  R  r — It  is  inflammation  of  the  udder.  Give  a  dose  of 
salts  with  aromatics  internally.  Externally  foment  with  very 
hot  water,  and  a  large  flannel  cloth  held  by  two  men  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  three  times  a  day ;  afterwards  rub  in  cam- 
phor ointment,  and  if  hardness  of  the  udder  continues,  apply 
iodine  ointment  iii  a  mild  form.  To  prevent  it,  avoid  all 
causes  calculated  to  produce  a  cold.  W.  C.  S. 

Gabden  Farm — Country  Curate — You  may  easily  keep  a  cow — 
you  might  keep  two.  Have  half  an  acre  in  Lucerne  constantly : 
one  acre  in  some  grain  crop,  as  Barley,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  to 
furnish  straw  for  litter ;  one  acre  in  Parsnips  and  Carrots 
(Early  Horn  and  white  Belgian),  and  half  an  acre  in  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  The  last,  with  the  Lucerne  and  the  Early  Horn 
Carrot,  will  keep  the  cow  all  the  summer ;  and  the  Carrots 
and  Mangold  Wurzel,  with  the  half  acre  of  hay,  will  keep 
them  well  in  winter.  You  should  have  a  seed-bed  of  early 
Cabbages  ready  to  transplant  into  the  land  as  soon  as  the 
early  Carrot  crop  is  off  and  Wheat  stubbles  bare. 

Manube — EL — Certainly  you  may  mix  sawdust  with  your 
liquid  manure,  but  you  may  benefit  more  by  charring  it  first. 
Do  not  put  lime  in  the  cesspools  ;  that  would  drive  off  every- 
thing volatile.  You  should  complain  to  your  news  agent,  as 
we  do  not  send  copies  folded  from  the  office.  Can  you  not 
refold  them  before  cutting  ? 

Naked  Baklet — West  Suffolk. — It  is  a  well  known  variety  and 
much  grown  on  the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
place the  better  sorts  grown  here. 

Scouring  in  Young  Pigs — Jt  r — Give  the  sow  Eeans,  or  Bean- 
meal,  with  her  pollard,   and  the  young  pigs  a  few  Peas. 

w.  c.  s. 

White  Cabbots  and  Mangold  Wdbzel — P  TF— Their  ordi- 
nary price  at  this  season  in  towns  may  have  been  35s.  per 
ton  for  the  former,  and  25s.  for  the  latter.  Are  you  a  buyer  ? 
If  so,  we  should  be  glad  of  your  address. 

White  Downy  Wheat — E  T  F"— Your  ear  resembles  Le 
Couteur's  White  Downy  or  Veloute,  a  productive  variety,  but 
one  whose  chaff  renders  it  unsuitable  for  a  damp  climate. 

Eebatdm — In  the  article  on  "Agricultural  Statistics,"  at 
page  034,  col.  a,  line  10  from  bottom,  at  No.  5  in  the  divisions, 
for  "  The  arrears,"  read  ''Manures." 


JJlarfefts. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfeeld,  Sept.  25. 

Prime  Meal. Hay     70b  to    78b  |  New  Hay      — tto   — s  |  NewClr.  — Bto  - 
lofr.Now&Rowen    60  65    I  Clover  70  to  ICO    |  Straw    127         i 

Trade  very  heavy. 

Jons  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Sept.  24. 

Prime  Mead.  Kay     70*10  7*s  |  Old  Clover    95.ioi00s 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Ha? 
Inferior  Hay" 
New  Hay 


I  Straw     .  ,"  32s  to  35» 


Inierlordo.    75 

—  —   i  New  Clover  —         —   | 

.JosHi'A  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 

"Wditechapel,  Sept.  25. 

;■'■-..>    80s|  Old  Clover  I<  <.'    •■  ■  105:  I 

—  —      Infr.       „        —  —  I  Straw        24e  to  28* 
60         70  I  New  Closer   20  90  | 

Trade  very  doll  at  the  above  prices. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  26.— Vegetables  continue  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant 
Pme-apples  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Abunl 
dance  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  may  be  obtained,  and 
large  importations  of  Foreign  ones  have  been  received  in  the 
market  during  the  week.  Beaches  are  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Plums,  the  only  table  variety  bein<* 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Apples  and  Pears  'have  not  altered  in 
price  since  last  week.  The  supply  of  Oranges,  considering 
the  season,  is  good  ;  and  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
"Walnuts  are  plentiful.  Filberts  are  scarcer,  and  trade  for 
them  is  brisker.  Lemons  are  scarce,  and  so  are  good  English 
Melons ;  some  foreign  ones  are  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  tbe  latter  hardly 
sufficient  for  tbe  demaud.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered 
but  little  in  price.  Peas  are  scarce.  Beans  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  ia  quality.  Potatoes 
are  very  much  affected  by  the  prevailing  disease ;  some  are 
quite  unsaleable.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  good  and 
plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines, 
Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas, 
and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*to  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2j  to  is 

—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Apples,  Dess,,  per  bush-,  3*  £d  to  8* 

—  Kitchen,  3*  to  6* 
Peara,  per  hf.-sieve,  4j  to  12i 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  5* 
Peaches,  per  doz.,  6s  to  10f 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  2s  to  3i 

—  per  ICO,  lis  to  2J* 

—  Seville,  per  100,  \2s  to  16i 

—  per  dozen,  St  to  2*  6d 
Berberries,  pet  hf--sv.,  is  to  6s 

VEGETABLES 


"lums,  per  hf.-sv.,  5i  to  Sj 

Figs,  per  d^zeo,  is 

Lemons,  -*■  t  do? en,  1*  6d  to  3* 

—        per  100, 1C*  to  2c* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  5s 
hweet  Almond-,  perlb.,  2s  to  Si      ""1 
Filberts, Engli«h,p.  100  lbs.,  80/  to  90s 
Nuts,  Cob,  p-r  1' ."lbs.,  70*  to  35* 

—  Barcelona,  30? 

—  Brazil,  lis  to  16* 

—  Spanish.  14# 
Walnuts,  pe.r  bushel,  16*  to  2is 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  i  •  6d 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  id  12* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  8* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
French  Beans,  per  ht.-sv.,l*6d  to  2s6d 
Peas,  per  sieve,  5*  6d  to  7* 
sorrel, perhf.-sieve,9d  to  It 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  tZ  to  7/ 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  6*  6d 

—  bushel,  l*  6rf  to  3*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2* to  4* 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  2*  to  As 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  (d  to  IsCd 
L-Iorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2s  to6» 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6d  10  2* 
Leeks, per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  to  li  3d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8j 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  7* 


Shallots,  perlb.,  id  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  8d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  pe>- score,  sdto  2* 
Tomatoes,  per  hf— av„  £*  to  3j 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  I*  6d 
Vegetable  marrow,p.  doz.,6dtO  1* 
Radisnen,  per  12  bunches,  1*  tol*6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  2* 
Small  Salads,  per  pimuei,  Sd  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  buiici),   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunco,  3d  to  ad 
Thyme,  per  bunoh,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  t m.  bun-  6d  toW 
Parsley,  |per  bunvh,  4t  .0  Sd 

—         Kouts,  per  buodle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  hunch,  Sd  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 3d  to4J 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  21.— Per  Stone  ot  8 lbs. 

BestBcots,  Herefords,  &c.  it    0 to 4s  2  I  .Best  Long-wools      -        -    ■  — *  to    —1 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3     8      4     o|  Ditto  (ahum)  -     4     6      4  10 

Second  quality  Beasts    .    3    0      3    6  ;  Ewesand  ee.  or^  ruality      —  — 

«alI^       "    «.«»"«.     /    *    4      fi    °  Ditto  (sh^rcl         -    4    0      4    6 

Best  Downs  a:  rfalf-bredB      _  _       Lambs     -        -        -        -6460 

Ditto  (shorn)  -48       5    0  J  Pius  -         -        -         -4454 

Beasts,  4125;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  29.320 ;  Calves,  "170  ;  Pigs,  583. 
Our  supply  of  Beasts  Is  again  v*ry  large  as  to  Lumbers,  ba-  we  notice  a 
deficiency  in  weight  of  meat.  The  very  b^s:  desciipu.nS  mike  quite  as 
much  money.  Second-rate  a»e  rather  a  he&vyaa!*,  bat  very  few  remain 
uns'dd.— Sheep  are  scarce,  aDd  trade  for  them  is  brisk  ;  the  late  advance  in 
price  Is  fully  maintained,  and  In  a  few  instances  somewha:  exceeded.  -Lamb 
is  also  quite  as  dear— Calves  are  not  quite  so  plen .itcl,  end  rather  more 
meney  is  obtaioed.—Koi withstanding  the  saaply  of  Pigs  is  large,  prices  re- 
main unaltered. 

Feidat,  Sept.  25. 

_  Ou?  remarks  of  Monday  last  app'y  precistly  ;o  the  stats  cf  cur  supply  to- 
aa>T -numbers  large  but  quality  deficient.  We  h=ve  eo  difficulty  in  making 
4b  2d  of  ihashest  hcots,  &c,  and  the  best  Shor;-horns  ia;  but  second-rate  are 
lower,  say  from  2s  1<  d  to  3s  4d,  nor  can  a  clearance  be  effected  at  this  reduc- 
tion.— hae-p  and  Lamb:  are  rather  more  plentiful,  ami  a  dullness  is  percep- 
tible la  the  trade;  still  very  nearly  Monday's  prices  are  obtained  fur  the 
best  qualities-  Choice  Downs  make  6s,  b  at  Long-wools  about  4s  81,  Ewes, 
Ac,  4s  to  4s  6<L — Calves  are  not  plentiful,  and  are  suld  qrmeas  dear;  slew 
choice  ones  have  made  rather  over  5i. — The  «2de  for  Pigs  continues  steady . 
Beasts,  1132;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6o0u  ;  Calves,  285  j  Pigs,  590. 

41,  West  SmithBeld.' 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  21, 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  this  morning,  and  the  whole  met  a  free  sale  at  Is.  to 
-2s.  per  qr.  advance.  Business  in  free  Foreign  was  not  exten- 
sive, but  where  sales  were  effected  Is.  per  gr.  more  money  was 
generally  realised.  There  is  still  some  inquiry  for  bonded 
Wheat  and  floating  cargoes,  but  the  market  is  very  bare  of 
either. — The  top  price  of  English  Flour  is  raised  to  51s.  per 
sack ;  barrels  are  held  for  an  advance,  but  the  sales  are 
limited.— Barley  of  all  sorts  must  be  written  Is.  lower. — Beans 
are  unaltered  in  value.— New  white  Peas  are  again  2s.  higher. 
—The  Oat  trade  continues  flat  at  our  quotations. — Maize  is 
still  inquired  after,  and  floating  cargoes  are  held  at  42s.  to  43s. 
per  qr. — Linseed  cakes  are  in  good  demand,  and  Foreign  of  all 
sorts  scarce. 

BEITISH,    PES.  IMPERIAL  QUA3TEK.  S.      S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     ■        .     White    50    61 
■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  andYorkshire  .    50    60 

Barley,  Mai  tint;  and  distilling  30s  toSos  Chevalier    36    41 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polanes    2?    34 

-  Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    25    33 

Irish Fed    £6    30 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ —    — 

— *    Hertford^and  Essex  .         .        .        .        .     —    — 

Rve 3034 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     83  to  58        Tick    35    39 

Pigeon,  neiigoland      .    38  to  44       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .       .        •        .    60  to  66       Maple  35    42 

Feidat,  Sept.  25. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market,  and  it  readily  realised  the  extreme  rates  of  Monday  ; 
Foreign  is  held  for  an  advance,  and  where  sales  are  affected 
buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  Is.  per  qr.  more  money.  —Barrel  Flour 
must  also  be  written  Is.  higher. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
fully  support  our  quotations. — The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  and  in 
some  instances  a  trifle  dearer  but  sales  are  quite  of  a  retail 
character. 
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IMPEBIAL  AVEBAGES. 
Wheat.  .Barley. 


45*  Id 
45  11 
47  10 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.  '    48    2 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain        9    o 


271  3d 
27  5 
£9     1 


Rye. 
30«  7d 


Peas. 
36»  Od 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 

six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  September  19. 

Price.  Ado.  15      Aue.  £2      Aug.  £9      Sept.  5       ^bft.  12      Sept.  19 


51s  Zd 

50  0 
49  0 
47  10 
45  11 
—    1- 


Canary 

Caraway              -    per  owt  40 

Clover,  Red,  English         •  — 

—  —   "Foreign        •  — 

—  White,  Encllsh     -  - 

—  —  Foreign  •  — 
Coriander  -  -  10 
Hempseed  -  pet  qr.  35 
Linseed        •                pe    qr  42 

—  Baltic       -         -      •  S7 
,—    Cakes.  Eng.per  1000    9/ 


SEEDS,  Sept.  25. 

perqr    48.  to  55--   Lis seedCakes, Foreign, p. ton  6:  to    6/ 
—     Mustard,  White  -  p.bush.     '_7»        £■ 
—      Superfine     ,,      -     —        ~- 
_       Brown        „        -      9    10s6 
Kapeseed,EnglUh,perlait    201     *S2f 
Rape  Cakes        -    per  son    —        — 
SaJntloin     ...-—        — 
Tares,  Eur.  winter  p.bush.   5e   5s6d 
—    Foreign  -         -        -      4s     4  C 
Trefoil        -        -     per  ctn     16        19, 
10/   Turnip  (too  variable  fox  quotation 

;  Kl>GSTCRB  ABB  LaT. 


39— 1346.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 
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gbaUs  ft?  Auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET 
GARDENERS,  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS, 
1ND  OTHERS  E"Nf*AGED  IN  PLANTING. 
\.\  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sell 
.»1  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Chelsea  Nursery,  King's- 
•oad  on  Wediit.*sd:i>,  Octobor  II,  lS-i.;.  ami  five  following  days, 
it  11  o'clock  each  day  (by  order  of  Mr.  Little,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  being  required  for  building:  purposes),  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
kinds  of  Pkuit  and  Foeest-tbees,  Ornamental  and  Deci- 
duous Sheubs.  fine  Evergreens  of  every  variety,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  pur- 
chasers. The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds  ;  also  of  the 
Trad'.',  from  its  excellence  ;  and  comprises  tine  Standard  and 
Dv.ai-f  trained  and  untrained  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Quince,  Medlar,  Walnut,  Mulber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Filberts,  &c.  ;  Lime,  Elm,  Oak, 
Sycamore,  Maple,  Ash,  Plane,  Laburnum,  Birch,  Beech, 
Poplar,  Hornbeam,  Chesnut,  Alder,  Thorns  of  sorts,  Acacia, 
jjjae,  Guelder  Rose,  Syringa,  Weeping  and  other  Willows, 
Allan  thus,  Calvcauthus,  Jasmine,  .  Corchorus,  <fcc.  ;  Large 
Portugal  and  Common  Laurels,  Large  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  Aucuba,  Box,  Arhor-vitre,  Arbutus,  Laurestinus,  Phyl- 
lirea.  Euonymus,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Pinus  of  sorts,  Scotch 
and  Spruce  Firs,  Snowberry,  China  and  Common  Privet,  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  Sweet  Bays,  Garrya  elliptica,  Magnolias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of  Dwarf 
Roses,  Clematis,  Pyrus  and  Ribes  in  pots,  Lilacs  and  Roses, 
for  forcing  ;  choice  Pigs  of  sorts,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of 
3trong  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb,  for  forcing.  May 
be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  (Is.  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  the 
•principal  Seedsmen ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  The  Premises  are  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Ruyal  Military  Asylum,  and  the  Chelsea  Omni- 
buses pass  every  10  miuutes  ;  the  Iron  Steam  Boats  to  the 
Snau  pier,  are  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Nursery 
Grounds. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition  by  Auction  on  the  premises,  Acre- 
lane,  Brixton,  on  Thursday,  October  Sth,  1S16  (by  order  of  Mr. 
LDawson,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for  other 
purposes),  the  choice  EVERGREENS  and  FRUIT-TREES. 
(Also  a  selected  assortment  of  CAMELLIAS  and  ERICAS. 
'May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  sixpence  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the  premises  ;  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Aniei-ican  Nursery, 
Leytonstone.  


'TO    NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.    NURSERYMEN,  BUILD- 
,     ERS,    PUBLIC    CEMETERIES,    AND    OTHER    PUBLIC 
COMPANIES  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mr.  Neal  to  submit  to  Public 
Competition  by  Auction  on  the  premises,  Wandsworth  Common, 
,on  Monday,  October  '26th,  1846,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock 
each  day  (in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for 
building  purposes),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest  Evergreens  and  American 
Plants,  Ornamental  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  &c. 

The  above  offers  great  advantages  from  the  variety  of  the 
Stock,  and  will  be  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale ;  Catalogues,  one  shilling  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery, 
Leytonstone. 

-LY-ERECTED  GREENHOUSES,  PINE  PITS,  CUCUM- 
BER  PITS,  AND  THREE-LIGHT  BOXES.  About  2000 
feet  of  Three  aud  Four  Inch  Hot-water  Pipes,  and  Four 
Boilers  nearly  new,  60.000  good  old  Bricks,  a  large  quantity 
of  rotten  Dung  and  Compost,  100  casts  of  Garden  Pots, 
utensils  in  trade,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS-  have 
received  instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition 
by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Green-street,  Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1816,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order 
of  the  Proprietor,  the  whole  of  the  fine  stock  of  Fruiting  and 
succession  PINE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Providence,  Black 
Jamaica,  Enville,  Antiguas,  Globe,  Lemon,  Ripley,  and  Moscow 
Queens.  The  whole  are  clean,  healthy,  and  well-rooted. 
Also  about  5500  feet  of  Glass,  as  above. 

May  he  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone  ;  or  forwarded,  on  application 
to  W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Chelsea. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 
CHOICE  GREENHOUSE    AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by 
Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  o$,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  at  12  o'clock,  a  Choice  Collec- 
tion of  Camellias,  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  in  great  variety,  some 
with  upwards  of  100  flower  buds  ;  Azalea  Iudica,  several  new 
sorts;  Scarlet  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  4  feet  high ;  Araucaria 
excelsa,  3  feet ;  Magnolias,  Choice  Pinuses,  Epacrises,  and  a 
variety  of  select  New  Holland  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants. 
On  view  the  day  prior  and  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

AGRICULTURAL  TMPlEMENTS,  IKON  'WORKS, 

TOOLS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  CAFE,  SON,  and  REID  will  SELL  BY 
AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Davis),  on  the  Premises,  No  422,  Oxford-street,  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  2Sth,  1S46.  at  12  o'clock,  the  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  comprising  Wheat,  Bean,  and  Oil-cake  Mills, 
"by  Hand  or  Horse,  Turnip,  Manure  and  Northumberland  Tur- 
nip Drills,  Turnip  Cutting,  Oat  Bruising,  Potato  Pulper  and 
Broad-cast  Seed  Machines,  2  Ploughs,  Wine  Press,  Portable 
Mangle,  Napkin  Presses,  powerful  Fluting  and  Turning  Lathes, 
Anvil,  Vices,  Press  Drill,  Tackle  and  FaU,  Iron  Work,  Pat- 
terns, &c.  May  be  viewed  on  Saturday.  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises,  and  of  Messrs.  Caee,  Son,  &  Reid,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street. 


THE  LATE  HAIL-STORM.— The  Committee  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  late  Hailstorm  respect- 
fullv  announce  that  an  AUCTION  and  BAZAAR  for  the  sale 
of  PLANTS  and  FLOWERS,  in  aid  of  the  Funds,  wiU  be  held 
at  the  Hall  of  Co>dieiice,  Threadnee die-street,  City,  on  Tues- 
day 29th,  and  Wednesday  30th  Sept.,  instant.  Messrs.  Pro- 
theroe  and  Morris  (Auctioneers)  having  kindly  offered  their 
services  gratuitously,  the  sale  will  commence  at  12  o'clock  each 
day,  and  will  comprise  Plants  of  all  descriptions  and  many 
valuable  kinds.  The  whole  will  be  sold  without  reserve.  Gen- 
tlemen, Nurserymen,  and  others,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute Plants  and  Flowers.  Contributions  to  be  sent  on  or 
before  2Sth  September. — N.B.  The  smallest  assistance  will  be 
thankfully  received.  J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Sept.  26. 

0~LET,  a  small  but  respectable  NURSERY,  in  a 

high  state  of  cultivation,  weU  cropped  with  young  stuff, 
good  fences,  rent  low,  and  no  taxes  whatever.  This  is  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  respectable  man,  as  the  owner 
quits  through  ill  health. — Particulars  may  be  known  by  apply- 
ing (by  letter  prepaid)  to  Messrs.  Noble,  Seedsmen,  No.  152, 
FleetrStreet,  London, 


riRfcAT  SALE  of  ASPARAGUS,  three  years  old, 
VT  SWEET  BRIAR  HEDGES,  APPLES  and  PEAR  TREES 
size,  in  full  bearing,  but  fine  condition  for  moving; 
Horses,  Cows,  Carts  Waggon,  Van,  four-wheel  Chaise  ana 
Pony  ;  40  loads  of  new  Hay,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Garden 
Engine,  Farm  and  Garden  Implemenl  .Seed  Machine,  Water 
Carts,  and  the  Furniture  of  two  Hon  (es,  on  the  premises,  near 
the  Nag's  Head,  Battersea,  by  Glenny  and  i'<>,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  next,  Sept.  80  and  Oct.  1.  May  be  viewed  and 
Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette 
Office,  420,  Strand. 


A    RARE     Or  PORT  UNITY   FOR  INVEST  M  E  N  T. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  and  OTHERS. 
rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  low  terms,  an  un- 
t  expired  term  of  about  30  years  in  a  LEASE  of  most 
DESIRABLE  NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing  about  3  acres 
of  Land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  no  situation 
equal  to  it  near  London,  it  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
either  of  the  bridges,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  ;  the 
coming-iu  about  150C.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  and 
other  conveniences  on  the  premises.  For  further  particulars, 
aPpty  hy  letter  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Halnsworth's,  18,  Aldermanbury, 
City. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES.— A  large  stock  of  these 
Pipes,  with  Elbows,  Syphon  Bends,  and  all  the  usual 
connexions.  Also  Socket  and  Flange  Pipes,  at  Jones's,  6, 
Bnnkside,  Southwark. 


ijOT  WATER  APPARATUS.- The  attention  of 
*.  1  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  impro/ed  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  fiS,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


THE  TANK.  SYSTEM. 


URBIDGS  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  ; 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr*. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


FOR  WHEAT.  TARES,  <fcc. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-*-  COMPANY  will  he  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Pcrser,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Elackfriars. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIN  CROPS. — The  Autumn  season  is  particulai-ly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation. — Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road- 
place,  Kennington.        %*  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted; 


GUANO,    &c. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  EdwardPcrser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Elackfriars,  London.  Sol  din  pots,  with  full  directions  tor  use, 
at  Is.,  8s.,  aud  20s.  each. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
■"PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
*■  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  oi 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
priatedby  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expresslj  fgi 
the  purpose,  either  portable*  or  fixed  :  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumpa  kept  for  hire,  f..r 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  fur 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by   Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c„  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 


HlDRAULIC  RAMS  (upon  an  improved  p  incipl-  1 
for  raising  Water,  where 
a  Fall  can  be  obtained,  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The 
Ram  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
or  Cistern  arranged  to  throw  a 
Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. GttS  WATER  RAM. 

Also  Engines  for  Deep  Wells,       ^Sii^t.,         , 

worked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power;  Douch  Baths,  flic. 
Buildings  heated  with  hot  water. 

OVERSHOT,     UNDERSHOT,     and     BREAST    WAT      ,. 
WHEELS,  to  work  Small  Pumps  for  raising  water,  from  1"." 

Address,  Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supplv  nf  Towns,  &c. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
pletefor  41. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Euildings,  Bunhili- 
*     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,     Shedding,    Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  tie 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Compant, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Rotal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherlaud,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Souse,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  an  1 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roots. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,   and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

(!§r*  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Work* 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Rooting  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NETLL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  0£aces 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other 'buildings  at  th  - 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  then-  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  foe 
no  more  than  they  require. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY   IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  irom.  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
TXTILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
V  V  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new- 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense.     

p  ARSON'S       ORIGINAL       ANTI-CORROSION 

V-^  PAINT,  specially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  ttc,  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry.  Agriculturists,  Manufac- 
turers, West  India  Proprietors,  and  others,  it  having  been 
proved  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  surpass  all 
other  Paints  as  an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  preservation  of  wooden  houses,  farm  and  other 
out-buildings,  farming  implements,  conservatories  ;  park 
paling;  gates,  iron  railing,  iron  hurd'es.  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  old  compo  and  stucco  fronts,  and  tiles  to  repre- 
sent slating.  The  superiority  of  the  Anti-Corrusion  over  other 
Paint  fur  out-door  purposes  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  its  use  has  been  always  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  colour  manufacturers,  painters,  oil  and  coluurmen, 
and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  common  Paints.  It  is  also 
very  economical,  any  labourer  Icing  able  to  lay  it  on.  Colours  — 
light  stone,  drab  or  Portland  ditto,  Bath  ditto,  light  and  dark 
yellow  ditto,  light  and  dark  oak,  light  aud  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red,  and  black,  34s;  pt-r  cwt.  ; 
invisible  green,  50s. ;  bright  ditto,  60s. ;  deep  green,  60s.  per 
cwt.  ;incasks,2Slbs.,56Tbs.,andll2'lus.  each.  Oil  and  Brush  s. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  The 
Original  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  \V alter 
Carson  (successor  to  the  inventors),  15,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  will  show  nearly  300  Testi- 
monials received  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who 
have  used  the  Anti-Corrosion  for  many  years  at  their  country 
seats.  W.  C.  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  caution  ihe  public 
against  the  spurious  imitations  of  his  Original  Anti-Corrosion 
Paint  now  offered  for  sale.  He  has  no  agents  whatever.  All 
Orders  are  particularly  requested  tube  sent  direct. 
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MR.  CHARLES 


NEW  WORK  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS, 

PICKENS. 
On  the  1st   pf  October  (to  be  completed  in  -0  Monthly  Purrs, 

uniform,  \ritti   "  Martin    Chuzzlewit,"    u;c),     price    One 

Shilling,  file  first  Number  of 

DEALINGS  WITH    THE   FIRM  OF  DOMBEY 
AND  SON, 
l'\o'':saie,  Retail,  andfor  Exportation. 
EDITED     BY      CHARLES     DICKENS. 
Wit  '  Illustrations  by  H.vblot  K.  Browne. 

Loudon  :  Bradbury  &  Evans.  Whitefriars. 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Gd.,  No.  X.  of  the 
ALMANACK     "OF      THE      MONTH. 

JrL  A  REVIEW    OF    EVERYTHING   AND    EVERYBODY. 

Edited  by  GILBERT   ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 

On  the  3Uth  inst.  will  be  published,  No.  XXII.,  of 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE, 
with  Continuation  of  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES,  by 
the  Editor. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  October  will  be  published,  price  Is.,  copiously 

Illustrated  by  LEECH,  No.  IV.  of  the 

/-lOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vy  Bt  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 

This  Work  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  illustrated  by 
John  Leech,  with  ONE  LARGE  ETCHING,  and  from  SIX 
to  TWELVE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  It  will  comprise  from 
Twelve  to  Twenty  Parts,  and  will  appear  regularly  with  the 
Monthly  Magazines  until  its  completion. 
London  :  Published  at  the  "  Punch"  Office,  85,  Fleet-street. 


Now  ready,  in  One  handsome  Volume,  Svo,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth,  price  lis., 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
"With  Illustrations  by  George  Chdikshank,  and  the  latest 

Corrections  and  Alterations  of  the  Author. 

No.  X.,  completing  the  "Work,  will  he  published  on  the 

30th  inst.,  price  Is. 

London:   Bradbdrt  and  Evans,  "Whitefriars. 


AJEW    FRUITS,     FLOWERS,     PLANTS,     AND 

XA  VEGETABLES.— Mr.  Gx-enny  being  desirous  of  includ- 
ing in  his  Annual  Lists  in  the  *'  G-arden  Almanack"  all  that 
are  of  sufficient  merit,  will  receive  specimens  for  notice  until 
the  middle  of  October,  carriage  free,  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette 
Office,  420,  Strand,  where  may  be  had  a  few  copies  of  the 
Almanack  for  1S46,  price  Is.,  and  "  Gardening  forthe  Million," 
price  6d.t  and  January  1st,  to  be  continued  Monthly,  No.  1, 
price  Zd.,  of  "Floriculture  for  the  Million  and  Gardening 
for  all,"  32  columns,  embellished. 


Just  Published,  12mo,  with  14  Illustrations,  Is. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL,  their  Natural  History,  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management. 
By  H.  D.  Richardson. 
*c  An  admirable  condensation  of  larger,  more  costly,  but  not 
more  correct  works.     We  recommend  it  to  all  breeders  of 
Poultry."— Bell's  Life. 

"  A  cheap  little  book.  We  have  weekly  inquiries  for  a  work 
of  the  sort,  and  are  now  happily  able  to  meet  all  inquiries 
of  this  kind." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


12mo   with  cuts,  3s.  6d.,  cloth, 
THE    SCIENCE    AN"'    PRACTICE    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE.   By  Thomas  Seii-Likg,  author  of  "TV   .-',  v^ers1 

Beady  RecL-.J'-    " 

12mo,  Gd.  sewed, 

THE  POTATO  EPIDEMIC  AND  ITS  PROBABLE 

ONSEQUENCES.     By  N.  Niven. 


12mo,  Is.  sewed, 
A  TREATISE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  GRASSES. 
By  Edsiund  Moepht,  Landscape  Gardener.     With  Figures  of 
the  Principal  Grasses. 

Dublin  :   James  McGlaslian,  21,  D'Olier  Street. 
London :  W.  S.  Orb  and  Co.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  JAMES'S  WORKS. 
On  the  30th  inst.  -will  be  published, 
rpHE    BRIGAND  ;      OR,    CORSE     DE    LEON. 
J-  Medium  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  8s.  cloth. 

BEING  THE 

TENTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

V  The  previous  volumes  (each  complete  in  itself)  may  be  had 

separately ;  contents — 

Vol.  I.  The  Gipsy.  '"-,    ' 


II.  Map.y  of  Bubgundy. 

III.  The  Hoooenots. 

IV.  One  in  a  Thousand. 


Vol.  V.  Philip  Augustus. 
VI.  Henby  of  Guise. 

VII.    MOBLEY  EBNSTEIN. 

VIII.  The  Robbek  ;  and 


Vol.  IX.  Dabnley  ;  oe,  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 
London  :  Smith,  Eldeb  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


WANTED,  the  «  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE," 
»  '  without  the  Newspaper,  for  the  years  1811,  1S12  and 
1813.  It  must  be  complete  in  all  its  Numbers,  for  which  the 
Advertiser  will  give  31.  3s.— Apply  to  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon. 


Tf  ARLY  FOOD.—The  farmers  of  the  United  King. 
•«— '  dom  have  now  an  opportunity  of  providing  early  food  bv 
sowing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS  which 
resists  the  most  intense  frost,  and  comes  in  early  in  proportion 
to  the  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  "round 
Its  mealing  quality  is  unequalled.— Further  particulars  to  be 
had  from  Mr.  Morgan  Dillon  Stewaed,  Stratford-on-Slanev 
Ireland,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  an' 
phcant  on  it.  F" 

Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country 
Patronized  by  Hee  Majesty,    His»  Hoyal  Highness'  Pbince 

Albert,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
Mb.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  Sackville-stbeet 

C  Piccadilly. 

LARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
>  Jbe  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
£;6d--Ak°  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 

cin  tfi  if  ,letb'  h,°WeTer  Large  or  Bma11  the  «"*  :  al>  P-^onl 
™v»  ?.  ?,  Sn1TV!sn^lth  ease>  as  ful1  directions  are  enclosed, 
SrifVtaiTw  CLAEK,E'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
£  u  il  G™S',ana  destroying  all  feverish  sensations  in 
FlU-s  f5'  pnce  is-  M--A'30  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
Brushes  u^pZ^T  .contMP>ng  «>ree  different  kinds  of 
l/  Sd  -C "s. UTiriN  ^  be  U9ed  f0r  Cleani°S  the  Teeth,  price 

:  fr°md°V  t0  X  C°mPlete  Set'  ™  W^wsy^em^ch^pro' 
Dr  l\,cTk        appr0bati0a  of  Sra  Jam^s  Clae^  B£t.,  and 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Denti.t  2«  =„wn 
street,  Piccadilly,  at  Home  from  Ten  ?U1  Five!    '     *  Sackvme- 


THE  MUSIC  BOOK,  New  Weekly  Periodical  of  I 
Original  Music,   No.  I.  next  Saturdav,   New  Song    by 
Balfe,  "SING,  MAIDEN,  SING."    Price  H.     Printed  from 
Engraved  Plates,  on  Paper  the  usual  Music  size. 

Office,  1,  St.  Bride's-Avenue,  Fleet-street,  where  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


"  OING,  MAIDEN,  SING,"   New  Song  by  Balfe, 
^  Words  by  Babby  Cobnwall,  price  6'ii.,  being  No.  I.  of* 

THE   MUSIC    BOOK.     Printed  from  Engraved    Plates,    on 

Paper  the  usual  Music  size. 
Office.  1,  St.  Bride's-Avenue,  Fleet-street,  where  Prospectuses 

may  be  had  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


■VJ  EW  SONG  BY  BALFE,  "  SING,  MAIDEN, 
Li  SING."  price  6d.,  next  Saturday,  being  No.  I.  of  THE 
MUSIC  BOOK.  Printed  from  Engraved  Plates,  on  Paper  the 
usual  Music  size. 

Office,  1,  St.  Bride's-Avenue,  Fleet-street,  where  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

©fee  Stiatlfoag  ffiijrom'cle 

Of  Saturday,  September  19,  contains  articles  on 
EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK,  —  MR.  HUDSON  A2TD  MR. 
WALTER  —  SUBSTITUTION  OF  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH FOR  EXPRESSES— MAIL  FROM  LONDON  TO 
LIVERPOOL  IN  FIVE  HOURS— MONITORY  SIGNS  IN 
THE  SHARE  MARKET— EXEMPLARY  CONDUCT  OF 
A  COUNTY  MEMBER— THE  "  TIMES  "  AND  BELGIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Manchester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and 
Midlands  :  Engineer's  Report — Manchester  and  Leeds  :  State- 
ment of  Accounts — Sheffield  and  Manchester  :  ditto — London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast:  Mr.  Cubitt's  Report — London 
and  Croydon  :  Statement  of  Accounts — Eastern  Union  :  En- 
gineer's Report — Lynn  and  Ely  :  ditto — Lynn  and  Dereham  : 
ditto. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— York  and  North  Midland— York 
and  Newcastle — Manchester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Midland 
— West  Riding  Union — Colchester,  Stour  Valley,  and  Hal- 
stead — Wisbeach,  St.  Ives,  and  Cambridge  Junction— Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr — Glasgow,  Airdrie,  and 
Monkland  Junction — Morayshire— Deeside — East  of  Fife — 
Thames  Haven  Dock  and  Railway — South-Eastern  and  Con- 
tinental Steam-Packet  Company. 

Progress  of  Works — Accidents — Law  Intelligence — English  and 
Foreign  Managements — Iron  Trade — Meetings — Tenders  for 
Loans —  Contracts —  Dividends  — Calls — Deposits  Returned — 
Transfer  Books  Closed — Correspondents — Traffic  Table — 
Share  Lists — Foreign  ditto — Money  Markets — Paris  Letter — 
Hudsonia ;  Rate  of  Exchange  on  the  Dividends  on  Foreign 
Shares— Orleans  and  Vierzon — Buckinghamshire  Shares — 
The  Noble  Martyr — Direct  East  and  West  Junction — Gossip 
of  the  Week — Meetings  of  Shareholders  to  Affirm  or  Dissolve 
— Town  Meetings — Miscellanea. 

Order  Railway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  on  each  Line. 

LONDON   TO  BRIGHTON, 

containing  S3  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Gd. 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  52  Illustrations,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  id. 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND, 

containing  15  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  2d. 

LONDON  TO  WOLTERTON, 
containing  84  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Gd. 

LONDON  TO  TDNBRIDGE  WELLS, 

Containing  53  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Gd. 

Nearly  Ready, 

LONDON   TO   SOUTHAMPTON. 

Preparing. 

LONDON  TO   CAMBRIDGE.  I  LONDON  TO  DOTER 

LONDON  TO  OXFORD.  |  LONDON  TO  GOSPORT. 

Published  at  the  Railway  Cheonicle  Office,  by  J.  Fbancis  • 

may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  AND 
FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 

EThis  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp  Svo.  price  5s.  cloth, 
XPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOt 
of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  will 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Ddndas  Thomsob 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  U 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiful  and  elaborate  expert 
ments." — Baron  Liebig. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


T^ESTRUCTIvE  HAIL-STORM^A^P^ibiiclvIeifr 
rrr  lns  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street  I 
17th  August,  1S16,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 

H.  R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.',  in  the  Chair. 
Subscriptions  already  Advertised,  £lu89. 


Messrs.  J. Backhouse 

&  Son     £5  5 

B.  Fowler,  Esq.       ..5  5 

L.  Ridgway.  Esq.     . .     5  5 

Octavius  Wigram,Esq.  5  0 


H.  Morris,  Esq. 
Thos.  Puckle,  Esq.  .. 
Mr.  W.  Briant,  Horns 

Tavern 

Walter  Carson,  Esq. 
Rev.  P.  H.  Douglas  . 

—  Sutton,  Esq.        . . 
Henry  Johnson,  Esq. 

—  Harrison,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Clark      . .  £1 
Mr.    James    Barnes, 

Bicton     1 

Thos.  Brown,  Esq. . .    1 

Mr.  Drew 1 

Miss  Povnder    . .     . .     I 

J.  N.  Culyer,  Esq.   . .    1 

Mrs.  Colyer       . .     . .     I 

R.  Ramsden,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hurst 

Mr.  Pettit 

Mr.  Selby 

Mrs.  Sherrington 

C.  S. 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  2 
0    2 


Through  the  United  Gardeners  and  Land-Stewards'  Journal 
(10!.  10s.  of  which  per  Royal  Botanic  Society),  14!.  15s. 

_  J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec, 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Sept.  23. 

T^ARMERS'  CLUBS. — An  arrangement  has  just 
J-  been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers'  Clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "Farmers' Magazine."  Nearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  the  prizes  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  of 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Eminent  British  Farmers,  with" 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation— Mr.  J.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  justaopeared.  Price°3 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.    Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand ' 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANT  BOOKSELLER 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  SEPTEMBER  19,  OP 

THE    ATHEISM  UP/!, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Extbacts  fbosi 

Travels  over  Table  Lands  and    Recollections  of  Mexico. 


Cordilleras  of  Mexico  in  1S13 

and  1644.     By  A.  M.  Gilliam. 
Original  Letters,  illustrative  of 

English  History,  with  Notes 

and   Illustrations.      By   Sir 

H.  Ellis. 
Ecclesiastical    Reminiscences 

of  United  States.    By  Rev. 

E.  Waylen. 


..    By 

Waddy  Thompson, 
Ship  of  Glass.   By  H.Jennings. 
Algiers  the  Warlike,  and  other 

Poems.     By  J.  H.  Pringle. 
Book  of  Highland  Minstrelsv 

By  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy. 
The  Sybil  Spell.      ' 
Voyage     from      Trinidad    to 

Southampton. 


«-T<ENANT  RIGHT."— That  an  Alteration  in  the 
-*-  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
and  cultivated,  affording  greater  securitv  to  the  Tenant 
Farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  acceler-ted 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectlv  manifest  •  in  fact, 
a  system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established.  The  Mabk 
Lane  Expbess  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unflinchingly.— Mav  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Id. ;  or  II.  10s.  id.  perannum 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-st„  Strand.  London. 

HPHE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
-L  of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended, of  the  Potato  also,  in  France— render  early  and  correct 
information  on  the  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  past.  No 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the"la*test  and  best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mabk-lane  Expbess,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  authority  in  the  Cobk  Tbabe  in  England  and 
in  Fobeign  Countbies.  —  May  be  had,  bv  order,  of  aU 
booksellers,  price  1!.  10s.  id.  per  annum.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 

T  ORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  stated  at  the  meeting 
-L^  at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  the  value  of 
10,000,000!.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  France,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  This 
vast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
may  be  obtained,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  intelligence  in 
the  Mark-Lane  Expbess,  which  has  been  for  many  rears  the 
authority  in  the  Cobn  Tbade  in  England  and  in  "Foeeign 
Counteies.— May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  booksellers  price  'id 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


With  Shokteb  Notices  of — 


By  A.  An- 

By  Emma 


Luther  Revived, 
dresen. 

Letters  to  a  Bride, 
Pessina. 

Cosmos.  By  A.Ton  Humboldt. 

Bishop  Heber  and  Indian  Mis- 
sions. By  Rev.  J.  Cham- 
bers. 

Jeanne  d'  Arc.  By  A.  Soumet. 


Notes  on  New  Reformation  in 
Germany,  &c.  By  G.  Combe. 

Autobiography  and  Justifica- 
tion   of    Johannes    Ronge. 

Oral  Exercises  in  French 
Phraseology,  die.  By  H.  S. 
Turrell. 

Mission  of  German  Catholics. 
By  G.  G.  Gervinus. 

Family  Affairs. 

Original  Tapers,— Folk  Lore  (Worcestershire  Legends, 
Devonshire  Pixies,  &c.) — Sixteenth  Meeting  of  British 
Association. 

Foreign   Correspondence.— Floods  in  Switzerland. 

Our  WeoUly  Gossip._Re.opening  of  British  Museum— 
Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth  —  M.  Lottin  de  Laval's 
ArchEeologic  Mission  in  Asia— Meeting  of  French  Aca- 
demy—Suicide of  Kaufman  the  Poet,  at  Paris— Armenian 

College  at  Paris — Scientific    Congresses    in    Germany 

American  Nautical  Almanac  —  Proposed  University  at 
Manchester. 

Pine  Arts— Painting  on  Glass— Exhibition  at  Antwerp. 

Pine  Art  Gossip— Society  for  Sur-pression  of  Vice  and 
Royal  Academy- Institute  of  p;ne  Arts— Restoration  of 
St.  John's  Gate— The  Doncaster  Cup—  Wellington  Statue- 
Purchase  for  National  Gallery— Foreign  Gossip— Restora- 
tion of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  Canterbury— MSS  of 
F.  de  Hollande. 

Music  and  The  Drama. -Instrumental  Music-Organ 
at  Haarlem— Sadler's  Wells  Theatre— Lyceum  (To  Parents 
and  Guardians). 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Oossip._Death  of  M.  Ton. 

bart,  at  Pans — Foreign  Festivals. 
Miscellanea— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences -"  Hamlet  " 

with  Hamlet  omitted-Old  Palace  of  Bridewell-National 

Gallery— Copper  Rock. 

Order  The  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    EDITION! 
Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  id. 

"  This  is  the  best  work  we  have  on  Nervousness  !  " Professor 

"Savage,  Surgeon. 
Just  published,  unabridged,  the  5th  Edition  of  the 

REV.  DR.  WILLIS  MOSELEY'S  12  CHAPTERS 
ON  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  COMPLAINTS,  and  his 
Two  gbeat  Discovebies,  by  which  thousands  have  been  and 
all  may  be  Cured  of  Nervous  or  Mental  Disease  with  as  much 
certainty  as  water  quenches  thirst ;  and  even  Insanity  itself 
may  be  cured  with  almost  equal  certainty.—  Simpkin  and  Mab- 
shall.  London  ;  if  by  post,  apply  to  the  Author,  18,  Bloom', 
bury-street,  Bedford-square. 

Or,  for  nothing, 
A  PAMPHLET  on  his  Original  Classification  of  all  NERVOUS 
SYMPTOMS  — Oppression,  Confusion,  Delusion,  Excitement 
and  Diminution ;  with  4G  Cases  and  Testimonials  of  Cure  ■ 
will  be  franked  to  every  Address  if  one  stamp  is  inclosed.— 
Apply  as  above.    At  home  from  11  tiU  3  o'clock. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRIZE  PATTERNS. 


'"PHE  SOCIETY  being  desirous  of  procuring  beautiful 
J-  forms  of  ordinary  utensils,  to  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  as 
the  commonest  and  most  vulgar,  awarded  their  Prizes  to  Messrs. 
Minton,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  two  Jugs  and  a  Toilette  Ser- 
vice, complete  ;  and  to  Felix  Sdmmebly  for  a  Tea  Service. 

The  Tea  Service  may  now  be  had  of  all  dealers  in  China  and 
Earthenware  throughout  the  Kingdom,  at  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  and  coslmonest  Crockery,  and  at  higher  prices,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  Jugs  and  Toilette  Service  are  nearly 
ready  for  delivery. 

They  are  manufactured  in  white,  buff,  and  olive-coloured 
Earthenware,  in  white  China,  and  China  with  gold  handles,  as 
submitted  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert,  the  President  of  the 
Society. 


Printed  br  William  B»aobcrt,  of  No.  6,  York-place.  Stoke  N>unr,  -;,  n  KI1d 
FuDBXick  Mr/LLHTr  Evaj«,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoke  NciyinpLon,  both 
jn  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printer!,  at  their  office  in  Lombard.tttreet  in 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefriara,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No. 5,  Charlee-rtreet,  iaihe  pariah  ot  St.  Paul's,  Cnveot  Gar. 
den.  In  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisement!  and  Communications 
are  to  be  addretied  to  the  Editor Saturday,  Sarrusask  80.  1C46. 
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HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  MOUNT 
ETNA  AND  ISABELLA.— Good  strong  plants  will  be 
sent  out  on  the  15th  of  October,  for  cask  only.  MOUNT 
ETNA,  II.  Is.  ISABELLA,  10s.  Gd.  The  two  together,  11.  105. 
warranted  to  please  every  purchaser  when  flowered.  N.B.  25 
per  cent,  allowed  to  the  trade  when  three  of  each  are  taken  at 
once. — Wm.  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

JR.  A.  PEARSON  having  a  large  Stock  of  the  true 
•  BLACK  NAPLES  CURRANT  can  supply  strong  Plants 
at  30s.  per  100.  It  can  be  recommended  as  the  best  Black 
Currant  known,  being  a  better  bearer  than  Ogden'sBlackGrape, 
and  as  havinglai'gerandhigher-flavoured  berries,  which  all  ripen 
at  the  same  ti.ue.  _The  last  quality  renders  it  truly  valuable. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade.— Chil well  Nurseries,  near 
Notts. 


TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS  AND  NURSERYMEN,  &e. 

RICHARD  HARTLAND  and  SONS,  86,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork,  have  for  sale,  at  their  Nursery,  Several 
Hundred  Thousand  THORN  QUICKS,  fit  for  fencing  in  Rail- 
roads, which  will  be  delivered  to  purchasers  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  at  reduced  prices. 

Also  several  Thousand  Arbutus,  from  6  to  12  inches,  in  and 
out  of  pots.  All  orders  addressed  as  above  shall  have  prompt 
attention. 


WILLIAM  MASTERS  has  the  honour  to  announce 
tbat  he  has  received  his  Annual  Importation  of  DUTCH 
BULBS,  and  respectfully  solieits  commissions  for  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &c. 

Named  Chrysanthemums  9s.  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 
Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth)  by  appointment,  Florist  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony,  begs  to  inform,  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that 
he  has  received  his  supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  DUTCH 
ROOTS,  in  very  fine  condition,  and  that  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
is  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


THE   FINEST    CARNATIONS,    PICOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO.'s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  iu  fine  well  rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  :— 
25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna 

tions  and  Picotees  

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do. 

12    do.        do.        do.        do 

25    do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Pinks 
FINE  CAMELLIAS. 
YOUELL  &  Co.    are  now  supplying  very   healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, at  30s.  per  dozen. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  have  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above  in  the  finest  condition,  and  are  enabled  to 
offer  very  superior  HYACINTHS  by  name,  comprising  double 
and  Single  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yellow,  at  6s.,  9s,,  and  12s. 
per  dozen. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,  they    are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year    Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  in  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

4  ,  18s. 

5  „  30s. 

6  ,,  1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 
measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across    60s.        ,, 

A  few  fine  specimen  plants  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  - .        . .    ISs.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked         . .    30s.        „ 
Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  ..        .-    18s.        ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  years,  in  pots,  fine  . .    12s.        „ 

CINERARIAS. 

The  newest  and  best  varieties,  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS. 

Extra  fine  first-rate  show  varieties,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  30s.,  per  doz. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  "  Sanspareil " £1    1     C 

12  fine  do 0  12    0 

Extra  fine  Pansy  Seed,   from  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties, per  packet  02    6 

Alstroemeria  Seed,    from.    Mr.   Van  Houtte's    va- 
rieties, per  packet  . .  . .  ■ .  ..026 
Antirrhinum  Brightii,  lutea,  andvenosa,  per  packet    0    1    0- 
,,                finest  mixed  12  varieties,  per  packet    0     10 
Myatt's  British  Queen  Strawberry         ..        per  100    0    3    6 
Princess  Alice                    ,,                        ••             „  0    3    6 
Dickson's  Royal  Pine        „                      . .           „         0  15    0 
PANSIES. 
Extra  fine  firstuclass  show  varieties,  ISs.  per  doz.,  fine  do.,  10s. 
YOUELL'S    EARLY    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB, 
and  MYATT'S  VICTORIA  Ditto,  12s.  per  doz.     Fine  strong 
Roots  for  forcing. 

Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a-week, 
and  to  London  daily. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  3. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
*J  begs  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flowers,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp. — October  3. 


ROSE     CATALOGUE. —NEW     EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their  friends  and 
•  the  public  at  large,  that  a  New  Edition  of  their  ROSE 
CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  which  will  he 
forwarded  to  all  who  may  honour  them  with  an  application, 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage.  Many  new  and  fine 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  Collection  since  the  issuing  of 
the  last  edition.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  the  Catalogue  complete 
and  useful. 

TO  PINE  GROWERS,  &c. 

HUGH  BROWN  intends,  without  delay,  to  dispose 
of  the  long  celebrated  stock  of  splendid  PROVIDENCE 
and  QUEEN  PINE  PLANTS,  in  all  stages,   at  greatly  re- 
duced prices. — Particulars  maybe  known  by  personal  appli- 
cation, or  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 
Ragley  Gardens,  Alcester,  "Warwickshire. 


PETUNIA  SEED,  saved  from  Girling's  Hebe, 
Ivery's  Meteor,  Brewer's  Blood  Royal,  Pet  Superb,  Ma- 
homet, Lady  Sale,  Lady  Hope,  Van  Houttii,  Fragrans  (blue), 
Inimitable,  and  other  best  varieties,  in  packets,  mixed,  each 
containing  about  200  well  ripened  seeds,  at  Is.,  wiU  be  sent  per 
post  free  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. — M. 
Brewer,  Florist,  St.  John's  "Wood- terrace,  Regent'Srpark. 

Plants  of  Blood  Royal,  as  advertised  in  last  week's  Paper, 
may  be  had  to  order. 


'PO  TULIP  GROWERS.— An  Amateur,  who  in- 
J-  tends  discontinuing  the  cultivation  of  the  above  named 
flower,  wishes  to  dispose  of  tbe  whole  of  his  stock.  The  bulbs 
are  all  in  fine  condition,  and  consist  of  some  of  the  finest  sorts, 
such  as  Brown's  Hamlet,  "Walker's  King,  Strong's  Rainbow, 
High  Admiral,  Mila  Superb,  Rutley's  No.  S,  &c.  &c.  The 
number  altogether  is  about  90,  and  the  whole  will  be  parted 
with  at  one  half  the  prices  quoted  on  any  Nurseryman's  or 
Florist's  list.  All  the  bulbs  warranted  true  to  name. — Apply 
to  A.  B,,  Post-office,  Tavistock,  Devon. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

HWARD,  Florist,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
,  «  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  Florists,  Friends,  (fee,  to  his 
superb  and  healthy  collection  of  the  above,  comprising  the 
finest  sorts  in  cultivation.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  pre-paid  application. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  Kent. 

TO  NOBLE  MEN,  GENT  LEA!  EN,  NURSERYMEN  &  OTHERS' 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  pr:ces  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    ..        ..at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  „      0  16    0 

3  „  „  ..         ..,,150 
3  to  i  ft.       „               ..        ..„      110    0 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
H  to  2  ft.     ,,  ..        ..  at£0    8    0        „ 

2"  „  3  „       „  ..         ..  „      0  12    0 

G.B.  haviag  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „18      „  „      3  15    0 

IS  „  20      „  ,,500 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3$.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 

N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 

LARGE  GREEN  AND  VARIEGATED  HOLLIES. 
p HANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Wandsworth- 
V>>  road,  Vauxhall,  having  a  large  and  fine  Stock  of  hand- 
some plants  of  the  above,  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  can  supply 
them  at  very  moderate  prices.  Also  fine  Tree  Box,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, tfcc,  (fee,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fine  young  Lime 
Trees.  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best  sorts  well  set  with  tlower- 
buds,  from  Us.  to  12s.  per  doz. 


'pO  PINE  GROWERS 


GENERALLY.— As  there 
will  be  an  EXHIBITION  of  FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  &c, 
at  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  Regent- street,  on  Tuesday  next, 
I.  Wilmot  most  respectfully  begs  to  inform  his  brother  Horti- 
culturists that  he  intends  to  exhibit  a  few  varieties  of  PINES, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  grower 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  consequently,  to  invite  competition  on 
the  occasion,  begs  this  will  be  received  as  a  public  challenge. 
Isleworth,  October  3. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  FLORIDA.— A  few  sets 
of  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS,  collected  in  FLO- 
RIDA by  Dr.  W.  Chapman,  may  still  be  procured,  by  applying 
to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Botanical  Bookseller,  Frith-street,  Soho,  Lon- 
don. Among  them  are  many  rare,  and  several  entirely  new 
species, 


LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  offering  the  following  new  and  choice  GERA- 
NIUMS, which  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Seedlings. 

First  Class.— The  following  can  be  recommended  as 
first-rate  show  flowers,  of  superior  excellence, 
LYNE'S  Forget-me-not         ..        . .    £1  10    0 
,,        Rememerance  . .        •  •      1  10    0 

„        Fire-fey  1  10    0 

,,        Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert  110 

Peri 110 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Five  for  £5. 

Second  Class.—  The  following  are  flowers  possessing 
many  good  properties,  and  are  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  good  collections — but  are  recommended  more  for 
their  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  colour  than  for  their 
qualification  as  show  flowers. 
Queen  of  Beauties. .  7s.  Gd.  \  Nourmahal  ..  7s.  Gd 
Talisman     . .        . .  7     6     |  Sir  Robert  Sale  . .  7    6 

Or  the  whole  set  of  Four  for  £1. 

DESCRIPTIONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 

Good  Plants  of  the  above  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  the  2d 

of  November  next.     The  Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade.  Great 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  careful  packing.      All  orders  will  be 

executed  in  strict  rotation. 

"Williah  E,  Rendle  and  Co. 
Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Oct.  3. 


Lj1  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
-J—J  •  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  iu  use  at  "Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 

PANSIES,  PINKS,  CARNATIONS,  AND  PICOTEES. 
pHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing 
\y   Selections  of  the  above  popular  Flo,ver^  is  now  ready, 
amd  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application. 
Chalvey,  near  Windsor. 

NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES^ 
T    MYATT  &  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
<J  •  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  :— 

Myatt's  Globe,  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 
„       Mammoth,  very  large   ..        ..        ,,      30s.    . 
,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer    „      21s. 
Hooper's  Seedling,  early         ..        ..        „      21s. 
The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  win  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season.— Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Oct.  3. 


RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosary,  Bungay, 
•  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  Select  PERPETUAL 
and  BOURBON  ROSES  for  Sale.  These  plants  are  Dwarf 
(own  roots),  and  having  been  bedded  out  all  summer,  they  are 
nice  established  plants.  R.  B.  B.  feels  confident  they  will  give 
satisfaction  to  any  purchaser,  to  form  beds  of  Perpetuals,  or 
for  Pot  Culture.  Careful  package,  and  carriage  paid  to 
London,  per  Norfolk  Railway  :— 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL. 
Per  plant — s.  d. 


BOURBON. 

Per  plant— s.  d. 

Acidalie 1    6 

Anne  Beluze       . .         ..20 

Ceris  2    0 

Cornice    de     Seine     et 

Marne  ..         .....     2     0 

Comte  de  Rambuteau  ..26 
Crimson  Globe  . .        ..16 

Dieul  Due  d'Orleans    ..20 
Due  de  Chartres 
Dupetit  Thouars  ..30 

Edouard  Desfosses       ..16 
Enfante  d'Ajaccio         ..16 
Gloire  de  la  GuUlotierre    2    0 
Gloire  de  Paris  . .        ..20 

George  Cuvier    . .        ..26 

La  Gracieuse     . .        ..20 

Le  Grenadier     . .        ..30 

Marechal  du  Palaise   . .  10    6 
Madame  Aubis  . .        ..26 

Madame  Souchet         ..26 
Paul  Joseph       . .        ..20 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr  ..16 

Princess  Clementine    ..16 
Proserpine         . .        ..20 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons  ..16 
Reine  de  Mantin  . .  10    6 

Reine  de  Virgis  . .        ..30 

Sepintarus  . .         . .  10    6 

Souvenir    de    la     Mal- 

maison  . .        ..26 

Souvenir     de     Dumont 

d'Urville  ..        ..3    6 

Virgil        2    0 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  upon  application. 

R.  B.  Bircham  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following,  which  he 
can  offer  to  the  Trade  upon  advantageous  terms,  per  dozen  : — 

Persian  Yellow,  dwarf  worked  plants. 

La  Reine,  perpetual,  dwarf,  own  roots  ;  or  upon  20  to  30-inch 
stems. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Reine  de  Virgis,  Bourbons 
dwarf,  own  roots. — Hedenham,  Ojt.  3, 1S46. 


Augustine  Mouchelet  , 
Aubernon  . .         , 

Clementine  Duval 
Comte  d'Eu 
Dr.  Marx  . .        . 

Due  d'Auraale    . . 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Earl  Talbot 
Fulerorie 

La  Reine  . .        , 

Lady  Alice  Peel 
Lady  Fordwich  . 

Lane         

Madame  Laffay 
Melanie  Cornu 
Marquise  Boccella        . 
Mrs.  Elliot 
Prince  Albert     . . 
Prince  of  Wales 
Rivers  (Laffay)  . . 
Thibault 
William  Jesse    . . 

NOISETTE. 
Cloth  of  Gold     . . 
Fellenberg 
Lamarque  Superb 

Ophirie , 

Solfaterre 

CHINA. 
Madame  Breon 
Mrs.  Bosanquet 
Eugene  Beauharnais   . 
Devoniensis        . .        . 
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BASS  and  BROWN  have  this  season  to  offer  the 
following.      Their  Autumn    Catalogue  of  Ranunculuses, 
Bulbs,  Ac.  is  now  ready,  and  maybe  bad  pre-paid  on  appb- 

SUPERB  NEW  RANUNCULUSES. 
These  consist  of  very  superior  and  first-rate  flowers,  which 
thev  have  chiefly  selected  during  the  last  four  years  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings.     The  following  selections  with  names 
•will  be  sent  free  by  post,  with  printed  directions  for  culture  :— 
50  varieties  for  40&r,  or  1  pair  of  each,  70*'. 
25        ditto  22s.  Gd.,  ditto  38s. 

The  above  are  particularly  recommended  for  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bloom. 

50  fine  older  varieties,  105.,  or  1  pair  of  eacb,  18s. 
25  ditto  6s. ,  ditto  12s. 

Fine  mixed  Ranunculuses  5s.  and  10s.  per  100. 


GLADIOLUS,  12  beautiful  named  varieties 15s.  Qd. 

,,        splendid  mixed  summer  hybrids,  per  doz.  . .  5  0 
EARLY  TULIPS,   12  beautiful  varieties  for  pots  or 

borders,  3  roots  of  each    12  6 

,,         G  varieties,  3  roots  of  each     7  0 

DOUBLE  TULIPS.  6  fine  varieties,  3  roots  of  each  ..  7  0 
HYACINTHS,    Imported    Dutch,    fine    named,    per 

dozen 6s.  to  15  0 


GERANIUMS. 
The  following  strong  and  well-established  are  now  ready  : — 
25  superb  show  varieties  21s.,  or  12  for  12s. 
25  very  superior,  newer  var.  503.,  or  12  for  30s. 
Fine  varieties,  per  doz,,  6s.  to  9s. 

PICOTEES,  12  pair  superior  varieties, £1    4 

CARNATIONS,  12  pair  ditto 1    4 

PINKS,  12  pair  ditto 0  10 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  10  superb  new  vars.     0  15 
Alargeetock  of  very  fineGlANT  RHUBARB, 

strong  roots,  per  doz 0    6 

YOUEL'L'S  EARLY  TOBOLSK  ditto    0    6 

BRITISH  QUEEN  STRAWBERRIES,  p.  100    0    4 

Carriage  tree  to  London  ;  and  for  orders  of  40s.  and  upwards 
extra  plants  or  roots  will  be  presented  to  pay  expense  of  distant 
carriage.  A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Bass  or  Stephen 
Brown. —  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  Oct.  3.  ■ 


TULIPS,    RANUNCULUSES,    ANEMONES.    CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  PINKS,  LILIUMS,  IRISES,  &c. 

MESSRS.  TYSO  &  SON,  Wallingford,  Berks,  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  extensive  col- 
lection of  the  above  flowers  ;  and  to  state  that  their  descriptive 
priced  Catalogue  may  be  had  post  free  on  application,  enclos- 
ing two  postage  labels. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  BECK'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  SENT  OUT  IN  1845. 
"TTTILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  having  procured 
V\    a  much  larger  stock  of  BECK'S  GERANIUMS  than  they 
anticipated,  have  resolved  to  offer  the  set  of  nine  sorts,  as  fol- 
lows, for  21.  Us. 
Desdemona.  I     Marc  Antony.        |      Isabella. 

Mustee.  Rosy  Circle.  Favooeita. 

Scnset.  |     Margaret.  |      Zenobia. 

All  those  whohave  previously  ordered  sets  will  be  charged 

at  the  same  rate  as  above. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845. 

The  following  set  of  Ten  for  50s. 

Mannion,  Princess,  Merry  Monarch,  King  of  Saxony,  Rosebud, 

Chaplet,  Vampire,  Moonbeam,  Picta,  and  Aladdin. 

FIRST  CLASS. — Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following 
list  for  50s.,  or  our  Selection  One-third  less. — Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion, Edith,  Lady  Buikeley,  Miss  Halford,  Prince  Alfred, 
King  of  the  French,  Gipsy  Queen,  Confidence,  Zanzummim, 
Cleopatra,  Theresa,  Imogene,  Leonora,  Redworth,  Sappho, 
Apollo,  Meteor,  Pluto,  Celestial,  Beauty  of  SalthUl,  Black 
Dwarf,  Rosetta,  Selina,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Sultana  or  Perpe- 
tual, Cock's  Hector,  King  of  Saxony  (Gaines),  Titus,  Cham- 
pion, Mrs.  Jephson,  Magog,  Queen,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornu- 
biensis  (Hockin),  Albion  {Hockin),  Princess  Alice,  White  Per- 
fection, Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Queen  Victoria  (Shep- 
herd), Princeps,  Robustum,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Other  varieties  of  Geraniums  from  6s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

*#*  W.  E.  Rendle  &Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  will  commence  sending  out  their  Geranium 
Orders  on  and  after  Monday  the  &th  day  of  October 
newt,  instead  of  November  the  2d,  as  previously  ad- 
vertised. 

Descriptions  of  the  Geraniums  can  be  obtained. 
^^*  Alt  orders  above  3/.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth ;  or  above  Gl.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
those  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation.— Great  attention 
is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All  plants  forwarded  to  long  dis- 
tances are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly  pecured. 

William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 
Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth,  Oct.  3, 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  AND  PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.— The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is*  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  been 
just  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Wmvlumse, 
18,  Pall-mall,  near  Waterloo-place.  Also  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  &c.  ;  priced  Cata- 
logues of  which  may  be  had  per  post. 


I)HODODENDRONS,  NEAPOLITAN  AND  PER. 
t    PETUAL    VJOLETS,  &c.  —   A  large   quantity  of  the 
above  are  cultivated  for  sale  at  the  low  scale  ot  prices  quoted 
by  W.  ROGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Southampton. 
Perpetual  Tree  Violets,  bedded,  strong  flowering  plants,)    qA 

Per  100, 1    ™s. 
Ditto  ditto,  in  pots,  ditto        per  doz.,       9s. 

Neapolitan    Violets,  bedded,    strong  flowering    plants,!   Qn 

per  100,/   60s* 

Ditto  ditto,  ■  in  pots,  ditto    . .  per  doz.      9s. 

New  Double-white  Violets,  bedded        ,,  6s. 


Rhododendron  Ponticum,  strong  bedded  plants  (not  layers  but 

raised  from  seed  and  well  rooted) : — 

!One  year  bedded,  1  to  2  inches,  30s.  per  1000. 

Two  years  ditto,  2  to  4  inches,  60s.        ,, 

Three  years  ditto,  4  to  6  inches,  80s.        „ 

1  foot,  15a.  per  100  ;  1£  foot,  20s.  per  100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100. 

Ponticum  Roseum,  from  stools,  two  years  bedded,  1  to  2  feet 

(many  set  with  bloom),  50s.  per  100. 
Tfybrid  Catawbiense,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 

Hybrid  Scarlet  arborea  and  maximum,  1  to  2  in.,  25s.  per  100. 
Arboreura  Abluzn,  1  to  2  feet,  from  pots,  3a.  Gd.  eacb. 

Common  Arbutus,  bedded,  3  to  6  inches,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Common  Laurel,  1  foot,  404.  per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  80s.  per  1000. 

Giant  or  Irish  Ivy,  12*,  Gd.  per  100. 

Bignonia  radicans,  6*.  per  doz.   Victoria  Rhubarb,  50s.  per  100. 

Seakale  Plants,  3*.  tW.  per  100, 

Asparagus  Plants,  2.'   6a.  per  100. 

The  above  quota  ti'..  ■.  *  are  fijr  wholesale;  if  ordered  in  less 
quantities  apruportiona:e.y  higher  charge  will  bemade.— Oct.3. 


MENZIES'  NEW  HYBRID   POTENTILLAS. 

POTENTILLA  ATROSANGUINEA  «  MEN- 
ZIESII."  This  is  a  splendid  production  of  extraon.liir.irv 
size,  of  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet  colour,  the  underside  of.  the 
petals  being  bright  yellow. 

POTENTILLA  FORMOSA  "BAINESIANA."  Tins  is  a 
bright  scarlet  variety  of  P.  formosa,  exceedingly  rich,  beautiful 
and  unique  ;  the  underside  of  the  petals  of  this  are  also  bright 
yellow,  which  gives  to  both  varieties  a  pleasing  contrast. 

William  May,  F.H.S.,  having  purchased  the  above  splendid, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  from  Mr.  Menzies,  gardener,  Hope- 
bouse,  Halifax,  begs  to  announce  that  he  purposes  sending  out 
the  two  varieties,  in  October  next,  at  21s.  per  pair,  or  four  pairs 
for  Zl.  3s.,  post  free. 

W.  M.  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  recommending  these 
superb,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  tbey  having  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  seen  them  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  this 
much-admired  family. 

N.B.  The  above,  with  W.  M.'s  beautiful  Fuchsia,  PURITY, 
will  be  figured  in  an  early  No.  of  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Bo- 
tany." 

Hope  Nursery,  near  Bedale,  Oct.  3. 

THE  NEW  CRIMSON  BOURSAULT  ROSE  STOCK. 

HENRY  CURTIS  being  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess the  largest  Stock  in  Europe  this  season  of  the  above 
most  valuable  Rose,  which  within  the  last  three  years  has  been 
proved  to  make  the  best  Stock  ever  offered  to  the  public  for 
budding  all  Teas,  Chinas,  and  Bourbons  on,  particularly  for 
pot  cultivation,  far  surpassing  the  old  Blush  and  Red  Bour- 
saults  in  the  excessive  luxuriance  and  durability  of  its  growth  ; 
it  never  mildews,  and  the  wood  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
thornless,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  most  easily.  The  wonder- 
ful property  of  this  Stock  appears  to  be  that  all  Roses  of  the 
China  strain  budded  upon  it,  make  nearly  double  the  growth 
that  they  would  on  any  other,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  new  Crimson  Boursault  producing  nearly  five 
times  the  amount  of  root  that  the  Wild  Briar  would  under 
similar  treatment :  it  makes  a  splendid  pillar  or  trellis  Rose, 
producing  shoots  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  length,  sometimes 
blooming  in  the  autumn  of  a  deep  rich  velvety  crimson.  The 
Stocks  are  very  clean  and  fine,  and  are  offered  to  the  trade  at 
30s.  per  hundred ;  second  size,  20s.  ;  in  less  quantities  at  5s. 
per  dozen.  Sent  out  the  first  week  in  November  ;  and  as  the 
Stock  this  season  is  limited  to  15,000,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  orders  may  be  for- 
warded immediately. 

Henry  Curtis  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  Celine  (Hybrid 
Bourbon),  which  hehas  grown  for  manyyears,  and  of  which  he 
cannot  speak  too  highly  ;  as  a  stock  for  all  Mosses  and  all  Roses 
of  the  rough-leaved  damask  habit  it  is  unrivalled  ;  perhaps  no 
Rose  in  existence  possesses  the  amount  of  lungs  that  this  does  ; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  fine  and  free  to  bud  as  the  Crimson 
Boursault ;  although  for  grafting  it  is  superior.  Comparatively 
speaking  but  few  Rose  cultivators  at  present  are  aware  of  the 
immense  advantage  of  using  cultivated  Stocks  over  wild  ones, 
So  firmly  is  H.  C.  convinced  of  their  great  superiority,  that 
after  the  next  season,  every  Dwarf  Standard  Autumnal  Rose 
sent  out  from  the  West  of  England  Rose  Nursei'ies  will  be 
worked  on  the  above  Stocks.  Carriage  of  packages  paid  to 
London  per  rail. — West  of  England  Rose  Nurseries,  Moorend, 

Bristol. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  PLANTERS. 

OUICK,  OR  "WHITETHORN.— A  few  Hundred 
^  Thousands  of  fine  clean,  transplanted  QUICK  to  be  Dis- 
posed of. — For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Youell  &  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  Nursery. 

The  above  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  possess  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 


A  PSLEY  PELLATT  &  Co.  (late  Pellatt  &  Gkeen) 
11  respectfully  inform  the  Public  that  at  their  Manufactory 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  they  retail  GLASS,  China,  and 
Earthenware,  Chandeliers,  Lustres,  and  every  variety  of  English 
and  Foreign  Ornamental  Yases,  Tazzas,  &c.  Their  Show 
Rooms  are  equal  to  any  in  London,  and  their  stock  of  the  most 
superior  and  approved  description.  Foreign  orders  and  outfits 
executed  with  despatch.  N.B.  No  establishment  in  the  City 
West^end  Branch,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 

DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 
rjREEN"  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

^-"  &  c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerablereduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.  5s.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &e. 

CI  JARVIS  has  a  cjuantity  of  boxes  of  FOREIGN 
'•  SHEET  GLASS,  of  the  stoutest  kind,  of  all  sizes, 
which  be  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  at 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  Waeehoose,  38,  Great  Cas- 
tle-street, a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  SMALL  GLASS  on  the  lowest  terms, 
for  ready  money  only. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 
A  PSLEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass 
-£-*-  Works,  Holland- street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet),  SHEET  AND 
CROWN  GLASS  OF  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following 
Net  Cash  -Prices  r — 
Any  size  under  2  feet  superficial.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz,  weight  per  foot       id. 

16  oz.         „  „  5 

21oz.         ,,  „  8 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  8  in.,  from  l%d.  to  dd.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. — The  16  ox  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


SOLANUM    LYCIOIDES,  HARTWEG. 

HSILVERLOCK  has  to  offer  plants  of  this  very 
•  pleasing  Greenhouse  plant,  figured  in  the  "Botanical 
Register"  lor  May,  1846,  at  5s. 

SILENE  SCHAFTiB,  described  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society"  as  "  a  beautiful  little  hardy  herbaceous 
plant— with  bright  purple  flowers  more  than  an  inch  long,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a.reigi  handsome  small  plant  for  rock- 
work,  and  very  desirable  on  account  of  its  blooming  profusely 
and  for  a  long,  time  in  the  autumn,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  strong  plants,  5s. 

PTEROSTIGMA  GRANDIFLORA,  described  in  the  Joiu% 
nal,  and  at  page  55  of  the  Chronicle  for  January  24,  5s. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
JT  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  3£d.  to  5-Jd.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.       V  For  Ready  Money  only. 


GLASS  MILK  PANS.— Jn  consequence  of*the  in- 
creased demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  owing  to  the 
incontestible  fact  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream,  throwing  nearly  10  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  utensil 
hitherto  used ;  and  also  to  .the  extraordinary  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  price ;  Phillips  &  "Welch  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  have  made  aiTangements  with  the  manu- 
facturer for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  now 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  :— 


Each — s.  d. 
12  inches  in  diameter  . .  3  4 
14         ..  ..  .-3    6 

16 


Each— Aids 

18  inches  in  diameter    . .  4    0 
20        „  „  ..4    3 

22  „  ..4    6 


When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  pack- 
ages. British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  Glass 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 

GLASS^WHICH  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN  BY 
RAIN  on  HAILSTONE.— A  large  quantity  of  POLISHED 
PLATE  GLASS  to  be  sold  at  Is.  per  foot.— Apply  at  the  East 
London  Plate  Glass  Warehouse,  Leman-st.,  Goodman's-fields. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 
T^ETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
JtTd  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices, 
for  cash.    A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s,  d±-  £   s.  d. 

G  by  4    and  under   7  by  5   at  0    2\     . .     . .    l    0  10 
7       5      „         „        9       7  0    n     ....     1    2  11 

9       7,,        ,,      10       8^        0     3       ....     1     5     0 
10       84     „        ,,      14     10"        0     3£     ....     1     7    1 
U     10      „        „       2  ft.  super.O    34     ....    1    9    2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d. )  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  8    0  \       substance,      thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  8    6)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

"Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb., 
or  from  2s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from  Gd.  to  4s.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 
Apsley  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland- street, 
Blackfriars. 


GLASS  DAIRY  PANS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  Horticultural  Glass 
"Warehouse,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  and  7, 
Maiden-lane,  Importers  of  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  and 
GLASS  DAIRY  PANS,  beg  to  announce  the  prices  of  their 
PANS,  viz.—  Eacb—    s.  d. 

IS  inches  in  diameter  . .        . .      4    0 

20        „  „         4    3 

22        „  , 4    6 

The  following  is  one  of  many  letters  received  respecting  the 
superiority  of  Glass  over  Earthenware  or  Metal : — 

"Beau  Regard,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey,  Sept,  5,  1846. 
"Gentlemen, — The  pans  arrived  all  quite  safely,  but  I  de- 
ferred acknowledging  them  until  I  could  tell  something  about 
their  qualities.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  answer  far  be- 
yond my  expectation ;  not  only  the  quantity  of  cream  is  in- 
creased, but  also  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  very  far  superior 
to  that  made  in  the  earthenware  pans.  Will  ycu,  on  the  receipt 
of  this,  send  me  one  dozen  and  a  half  of  the  smallest  size  which 
you  sent  me  before. — Yours,  &c,  J.  Hume." 

The  Pans  require  no  scalding,  cleaning  with  the  most  per- 
fect ease.  They  are  cool,  cleanly  to  a  degree,  and  very  hand- 
some, being  perfectly  transparent,  and  as  stout  as  the  strongest 
earthenware. 

BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  Agents  and  Importers, con- 
tinue to  supply  the  STOUT  BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS 
of  good  quality  at  their  usual  low  prices.  British  Horticul- 
tural  Glass  of  every  description  from  13  oz.  to  32  oz.  to  the 
square  foot.  Church  and  Ornamental  Staircase  "Windows  exe- 
cuted in  the  first  style,  on  the  lowest  terms.  Designs  furnished, 
15,  Southampton-street,  and  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort  street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Hee  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Pbince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold^eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
&c,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish,  Cochin  China, 
Malay,  Poland,  Bolton  Gray,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon -pas  sage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl.    Eggs  of  the 
above  ;  and  pure  China  Pigs. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GARDEN  MATS.  —  Trans- 
parent cover  to  give  light  and  exclude  frost  from  Green- 
houses, Frames,  &c,  Is.  per  yard,  nearly  2  yards  wide  ;  Tar- 
paulings  for  keeping  out  frost,  Is.  2d.  per  yard,  nearly  2  yards 
wide  ;  both  these  articles  are  Waterproof,  they  will  last  much 
longer  than  mats,  are  not  half  the  expense  of  carriage,  are 
easily  fixed,  very  little  more  in  price  than  mats,  and  are 
warranted  to  outwear  two  mats.— Robert  Richardson,  Net 
and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.—  The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan;  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  6SJ  Dorset- street,  Fleet-street. 
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ROSES. 
P.    FRANCIS'S    new    and 


select     Edition 


ROSES  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded 
nratis  on  application.  It  contains  all  the  new  and  approved 
Varieties  of  the  season,  as  well  as  a  very  large  Collection  of 
Hvbrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  and 
Climbers,  grown  on  their  own  roots,  strong  Plants  fit  for  im- 
mediate forcing  in  pots. — Hertford  Nurseries. 


I  closed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  restraining  the 
°f  I  settlers    from   forming   themselves  into   bodies   of 


in  appearance   and  flower. —  fVm.  Trotter,  River  Hutt 
Port  Nicholson,  Jiui.  2,  1846." 

Such  beinsr  the  fate  of  an  intelligent  industrious 


SUPERB  NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS,  <kc. 
~\\T  JACKSON  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  inform 
*  »  •  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  are  now 
prepared  to  send  out  fine  PlaDts  of  their  unrivalled  new  SEED- 
LING CINERARIAS,  which  obtained  all  the  First  Prizes  at  the 
Darlington  Horticultural  and  Flori cultural  Society's  Show,  on 
the  15th  May  last.  These  very  rich  varieties  are  of  flWarE  and 
compact  habit,  producing  immense  masses  of  bloom,  with 
flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  and  Dr.  Lindley  (to  whom  they 
■were  transmitted  for  his  opinion)  observes,  "Your  specimens 
of  Seedling  Cinerarias  are  the  largest  we  have  seen  ;  they  also 
combine  with  size,  fine  colour,  and  the  flowers  are  composed  of 
broad  and  well  rounded  petals  of  great  substance.  No.  1,  a 
deep  rich  mazarine  blue,  the  flowers  of  which  measure  1^  inch 
in  diameter.  This  is  a  very  striking  variety,"  «fcc.  «fcc.  See 
Gurdwrs'  Chronicle,  21st  March  last,  p.  138,  Seedling 
Tlowers,  "  X." 

The  collection  of  the  5  varieties       oOs. 

The  collection  of  S  of  the  best  of  their  celebrated 

seedlings  of  last  year  20s. 

W.  J.  .fc  Co.  also  beg  to  offer  the  following  New  and  Rare 
.  Plants,  and  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  fine  collection 
of  Ericas,  Epacrises,  New  Holland  Flants,  and  Indian  Azaleas, 
priced  Catalogues  of  which  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  may  be 
had  gratis  on  application :— New  White  Tree  Violet  3s.  Gd.t 
Anemone  japonica  os.,  Achimenes  patens  5si,  A.  Leipmanii 
3s.  Gd.,  Chirita  sinensis  2s.  Gd.,  Cuphea  cordata  5s.,  Torenia 
asiatica  3s.  Gd.,  Dipladenia  crassinoda  (strong)  5s.,  Bernadesia 
rosea  5s.,  Franciseea  hydrangaformis  10s.  Gd.,  Ixora  odorata 
11.  Is.,  I.  crocata  10s.  Gd.,  I.  hydrangaeformis  51.  5s.,  Primula 
sinensis  alba  plena  fimbriata  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  (large),  P.  sinensis 
purpurea  plena  os.  to  7s.  Gd.  (large),  Rhododendron  Smithii 
aureum  "s.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd.  each,  strong  plants. 

12  Camellias,  distinct  varieties,  1  to  1$  foot,  strong 

bushy  plants,  set  with  bloom  buds         . .        . .    36s. 
12  fine  "Prize  Hollyhocks,  with  names       ..        ..    21s. 
100    do.    double  showy    do.    without  names     . .    35s. 
These  popular  Flowers  comprise  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
imaginable.     They  have  been  much  admired  during  the  past 
summer,  and  received  an  extra  prize  at  the  Darlington  Horti- 
cultural and  Floricultural  Society*s  Show,  on  the  7th  August. 
100  distinct  showy   Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 

correctly  named        35s. 

100        do.        do.        in  50  named  sorts    . .        . .    25s. 
Plants  presented  to  compensate  for  long  carriage,  and  all 
goods  delivered  free  on  the  Railway. 

A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Oct,  3. 


volunteers  tor  their  own  defence  ;  so  that  after  ex- 
citing a  savage  population  to  acts  of  the  most  dan-  !  gardener;  notwithstanding  the  past  state  of  the  New 

Zealand  colony,  everything  is  to  be  hoped  for  now 
that  a  truly  British  Governor  is  in  authority  there, 
whose  firm  and  enlightened  acts  are  a  guarantee  for 
the  restoration  of  prosperity.  Captain  GREY'is  not 
the  man  to  be  bullied  by  the  natives  or  cajoled  by 
the  land-jobbers  of  Auckland.  He  has  already 
shown  the  former  that  he  knows  how  to  make  the 
name  of  England  respected,  as  well  as  feared  ;  that 
if  he  feels  bound  to  guard  the  natives  he  will  also 
maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  colonists;  that  he 
wants  no  "  Protectors  of  Aborigines  "  to  teach  him 
his  duty  ;  and  that  he  has  the  spirit  and  intelligence 
to  judge  and  act  for  himself  in  the  Herculean  task 
of  snatching  a  great  colony  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
struction. 

It  will  still  be  found  that  the  picture  we  so  long 
since  drew  of  New  Zealand  was  in  no  degree  over- 
charged, and  that  it  will  eventually  become  one  of 
the  brightest  gems  in  the  British  crown. 


Ci)e  ^artreners*  Cfjrontcle. 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  3,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Moxday,        Oct.    5 — Entomological        ....        8  p.H. 
I    /=:'..,         —      6 — Horticultural  ....        3  r.M. 


One  of  the  earliest  steps  that  were  taken  by  this 
Paper  was  to  point  out  to  persons  desirous  to 
emigrate  the  advantages  of  New  Zealand  as  a 
settlement  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1840,  p.  99). 
Its  soil  and  climate  appeared  to  offer  inducements 
which  can  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere,  and  justified 
our  description  of  it  as  a  land  where  emigrants  "  had 
most  to  hope  and  least  to  fear." 

The  result  of  the  experiment  of  colonising  New 
Zealand  has,  however,  been  declared  to  be  a  failure, 
and  we  have  been  blamed  for  advocating  its  cause. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  experiment  has  been  in 
some  respects  a  failure  ;  we  are  far  from  pretending 
that  men's  fortunes  have  not  been  put  in  jeopardy 
or  lost  there.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  serious  dis- 
asters have  attended  the  steps  of  the  settlers  ;  but 
why  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  soil  ?  the  climate  ?  or 
any  of  those  circumstances  of  the  country  on  which 
our  recommendation  was  grounded  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  disasters  have  been  wholly  owing  to  the 
deplorable  measures  of  the  Colonial  office  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  inconceivable  wrongheaded- 
ness  and  incapacity  of  the  Governors  whom  it  ap- 
pointed. Every  body  in  authority  allowed  himself 
to  be  earwigged  by  men  whose  advice  was  the  very 
last  that  should  have  been  taken  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment acted  towards  the  industrious  and  enterprising 
settlers  with  an  insane  animosity,  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  had  they  been  rebels  instead 
of  good  and  loyal  subjects. 

From  the  very  first  the  mains  animus  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  manifested  \>y  the  appointment  of 
wha;  were  designate.:  "  Protectors  of  the  Abori- 
gines," a  high  sounding  title  intended  to  operate 
upon  the  spurious  humanity  that  is  so  rife  at  home, 
but  which  really  signified  a  functionary  invested 
with  enormous  powers  of  ruining  the  settlers  for  the 
benefit  of  nobody.  Thus  when  the  acts  of  these 
persons  brought  about  a  massacre  of  British  subjects, 
the  poor  victims  were  the  parties  blamed,  and 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Books*  that  Radperaha,  the  brutal  savage  wuo 
commanded  the  party  by  which  the  foul  murders 
were  committed,  was  patted  on  the  back  by 
the  Governor,  and  taken  by  the  hand  by  "a 
post  captain  in  Her  Majesty's  service;  a  circum- 


gerous  hostility,  the  imbecile  government  of  New 
Zealand  in  effect  commanded  the  colonists  to  offer 
themselves  peaceably  to  be  slaughtered. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  such  miserable  details ; 
they  are  merely  mentioned  to  show  why  it  was  that 
the  experiment  of  colonising  New  Zealand  wore 
for  many  years  so  gloomy  an  aspect.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  islands  were  not  absolutely  abandoned  to 
Governors  Hoeson  and  Fitzroy,  and  their  satellites. 
In  every  country  the  first  elements  of  prosperity  are 
safety  for  the  person  and  security  for  property.  With- 
out them  the  finest  climate  and  the  richest  soil  arc 
worthless.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  acted 
upon  this  proposition  reversed.  Their  argument 
was  practically  this :  Let  us  render  the  settlers 
odious  to  the  natives  ;  let  us  stir  up  animosity 
between  the  races  ;  let  us  next  render  the  settlers 
defenceless,  declare  their  possessions  illegally  held, 
and  make  them  understand  that  their  capital  is  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines  ;  and  thus 
shall  be  formed  a  great  and  prosperous  colony! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  enormous  diffi- 
culties as  were  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  emi- 
grants, the  colonists  have  contrived  to  exist,  and 
even  to  thiive,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  at  whose  recommendation 
the  writer  went  to  New  Zealand  three  years  ago, 
with  a"  wife  and  four  nearly  grown  up  children." 

"  I  received  your  note  yesterday,  and  am  very  sorry 
that  you  should  have  to  tell  me  about  not  writing  to 
you  before,  but  I  wished  to  get  comfortably  settled 
before  I  sent  you  any  word,  and  now  I  am  happy  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  sitting  at  my  own  fireside,  with 
all  my  children  round  me  as  you  told  me  before  I  left 
England  would  be  the  case,  and  in  two  months  will  be 
independent  of  any  one,  as  far  as  plenty  of  provision 
goes,  for  I  have  got  li  acre  of  fine  Wheat,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  Potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all 
sorts  ;  also,  about  400  or  500  fruit  trees,  and  all  excel- 
lent sorts.  I  suppose  you  saw  in  my  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon,  about  my  succeeding  so  well  in  grafting 
and  budding  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Pear  upon  the 
Whitethorn,  which  I  can  assure  you  makes  most  hand- 
some trees.  I  have  a  row  of  Apple  trees  before  my 
own  door,  about  15  months  old,  fully  4  feet  high,  and 
branching  out  into  splendid  heads  ;  there  are  also  trees 
of  my  working  got  Apples  on  this  year.  We  have  had 
a  splendid  crop  of  fruit  this  season,  considering  the  age 
of  the  trees,  over  at  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Ludlanr  s 
garden,  which  has  been  under  my  care  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Hutt.  I  was  obliged  yesterday  to  thin  out 
the  Apples  on  two  or  three  of  the  trees,  as  they  were 
hanging  a  great  deal  too  thick  ;  they  are  now  about  the 
size  of  henS'-eggs. 

"  We  have  also  got  a  nice  little  Vinery.  I  planted 
the  Tines  15  months  ago,  and  I  never  saw  anything  go 
on  so  rapidly  and  make  such  fine  wood  in  all  my  lite, 
and  I  have  got  a  few  bunches  on  this  year  which  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  horticultural  show — the  first  that 
have  ever  been  grown  in  the  colony  :  I  have  got  a  few 
bunches,  also,  showing  out  of  doors,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  come  to  perfection,  as  we  have 
such  a  fine  autumn  and  winter  here. 

"  I  took  six  first  prizes  at  the  fruit  show  last  year, 
and  I  expect  to  take  a  few  more  this  year.  I  have  got 
some  splendid  Melons  and  Cucumbers  coming  on  ;  in 
fact,  everything  looks  well,  for  we  have  got  a  beautiful 
soil  and  a  beautiful  climate.  1  have  got  two  plants  of 
the  Calceolaria,  one  in  flower  ;  the  seeds  were  sent  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  raise  a  fine  variety  from  them  in  a 
short  time.     They  are  the  only  ones  in  the  colony. 

u  Colonel  Wakefield  came  over  to  see  me  the  other 
night,  and  he  was  quite  astonished  to  see  what  we  had 
got  through  in  12  months.  We  have  built  ourselves  a 
house,  and  cleared  and  cropped  3A  acres  of  bush  ;  and 
after  our  Wheat  comes  in  1  intend  to  plant  out  J  an 
acre  of  orchard.  The  colonel  said  he  had  quite  lost 
heart  for  Wellington,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  try  and  compete  widi  us  up  the  Hutt. 

"  I  was  very  much  down-hearted  when  I  first  arrived 
here,  for  everything  was  going  on  very  bad  at  Welling- 
ton ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  not  going  on  altogether  well 
j  ust  now,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  change 
for  the  better,  but  we  do  not  trouble  our  heads  much 
with  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  for  we  have  got  something 
else  to  occupy  us.  Men  of  industrious  sober  habits 
have  nothing  to  fear  here,  for  any  one  may  get  a  living 
that  has  a  mind  to  work  for  it.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  my  family  and  myself  all  enjoy  excellent  health 
here,  and  although  getting  into  years  I  have  got  through 
work  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  done  20  years 
ago. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  again  by  the  next  vessel  that 
sails,  and  give  you  an  account  of  my  success  in  some 
more  experiments  that  I  intend  trying  in  gardening,  as 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  beautiful   Flax  growing  a  very 


stance  that    would   be    incredible    if  it   had   not  j  short  way  off  us'  which  I  find  very  useful  in"tyins  . 
remained    for    years    uncontradicted.       The    first   trees,  and  several  other  things  in  my  way ;  that  is 
scene  of  this  extraordinary  drama  was  appropriately   growing  in  a  swamp,  but  I  beheve  the  mountain  Flax  is 
*  Report  on  New   Zealand,  29th  Julv,    18*4^     Appendix,  I  generally  preferred  by  the  natives  for  dressing.  I  know 
Ko.  17,  page  122, 


There  is  a  very  common  instrument  which'  plain 
men  call  a  Rain  Gage,  and  pedants  a  Pluviometer, 
concerning  which  some  of  our  readers  seem  much  in 
need  of  information.  It  is  a  contrivance  that  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  does  in  the 
best.  Its  object  is  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  during  a  given  period. 

The  practical  utility  of  this  instrument  to  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  does  not  however  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  estimated.  Let  us  then  describe 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  possess  it,  and 
yet  are  unable  to  employ  a  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  which  of  course  is  the  best  plan  for  those  who 
have  the  means ;  but  even  then  they  should  be  aware 
that  the  person  who  uses  it  ought  to  understand  its 
construction  perfectly,  so  that  he  may  detect  the 
derangements  to  which  it  is  liable  from  frost  or 
other  causes. 

Figure  b  represents  the  usual  form  of  a  rain-gage. 
A  copper  funnel,  «,which 
has  an  opening  below  of  a 
smarter    of    an    inch  in 
diameter,is  fastened  upon 
a  cylindrical  tube,  b.    At 
the  side  of  this  a  glass 
tube,  c,  is  placed,  which 
communicates  with  it  be- 
low, and  has  a  graduated 
scale  attached.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  any  water  will 
stand  in  the  two  tubes  at 
the  same  height,  and  will 
be  measured  by  the  gra- 
duated  scale.      Enough 
water  is  then  poured  into 
the  funuel  to  rise  above 
the  brass  ring    which  fastens   the  glass  tube  just 
above  the  cock,  and  thus  is  formed  the  zero  point  of 
the  scale.     The  diameter  of  the  rim  being  known, 
and  hence  the  area  which  it  includes,  a  quantity  of 
water  that  would  occupy  the  same  surface  for  an 
inch  in  height  must  he  p'oured  into  the  funnel,  and 
the  height  at  which  it  stands  in  the  glass  tube  will 
indicate  the  height  at  which  an  inch  of  fallen  rain 
would  stand  in  the  instrument;  this  must  accordingly 
be  marked  off  on  the  scale.     The  same  quantity  of 
water  should  be  added  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
mark  off  on  the  scale  several  inches.     As  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
funnel,  the  water  rises  several  inches  in  the  tube, 
and  by  this  means  many  subdivisions  of  the  inch 
may  be  easily  made.  When  the  scale  is  constructed 
in  this  wav,  the  size  and  form  of  the  funnel  are  of 
little  importance,  as  the  relative  depth  of  rain  is 
measured  and  not  the  actual  quantity.     This  appa- 
ratus rests  upon  a  tripod,  which  should  be  fastened 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  wind  may  not  turn  it 
over.     The  edge  of  the  funnel  should  be  exactly 
horizontal,  and  its  opening  should  be  small,  in  order 
to  prevent   evaporation.      A  good   observer  will 
measure  off  the  water  daily,  reducing  the  quantity 
after  each  observation  to  the  point  marked  zero  in 
the  scale  before  alluded  to. 

But  other  kinds  of  Rain-gages  have  been  con- 
trived and  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  In 
one  of  the  reports  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  objects  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  is  stated 
with  reference  to  the  Rain-gage  that  it  may  be  of 
very  simple  construction.  "  A  cubical  box  of  strong 
tin  or  zinc,  exactly  10  inches  by  the  side,  open 
above,  receives  at  an  inch  below  its  edge  a  funnel 
sloping  to  a  small  hole  in  the  centre.  On  one  of 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  box,  close  to  the  top  of  the 
cavity,  is  soldered  a  short  pipe,  in  which  a  cork  is 
The  whole  should  be  well  painted. 


fitted.  . 

...  ,  ,..,.„    water  which  enters  this  gage  is  poured  through  the 

no  difference  between  the  two,  as  they  are  exactly  alike   short  tube  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  graduated 
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to  cubic  inches  and  fifths  of  cubic  inches.  Hence 
one  inch  depth  of  rain  in  the  gage  will  be  measured 
by  100  inches  of  the  graduated  vessel,  and  TW5tn 
inch  of  rain  may  be  very  easily  read  off." 

A  military  officer  in  India  employed  a  yet  more 
simple  instrument.  Its  construction  could  be  regu- 
lated, and  its  indications  ascertained,  by  means  of  a 
common  rule,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths.  The 
space  for  the  reception  of  the  rain  was  rectangular, 
10  inches  by  12 ;  the  quantity  deposited  was 
received  into  a  box  3  inches  by  4,  being  exactly 
.jij  of  the  area  of  the  opening  at  top.  These 
dimensions  are  very  useful  because  they  are  not 
fractional ;  and  the  areas  which  they  include  are 
in  decimal  proportion ;  consequently  inches  and 
tenths  of  depth  in  the  one  is  equivalent  to  tenths 
and  hundreds  of  an  inch  in  the  other. 

Rain  gages  are  frequently  constructed  with  a 
float,  to  which  an  index  rod  is  attached,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  elevated  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  rain  deposited  in  the  cylinder. 
The  float  should  have  no  more  room  in  the  cylinder 
than  is  necessary  for  moving  up  and  down  with 
ease,  and  so  that  the  water  may  readily  pass.  When 
this  is  the  case  evaporation  is  almost  wholly  pre- 
vented. If  the  funnel  is  made  10  inches  square, 
the  cylinder  may  be  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  and 
if  5j  oz.  9  grains,  avoirdupois,  of  water,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  62°, be  poured  into  the  gage,  the  float  will 
be  raised  as  much  as  if  -^  of  an  inch  of  rain  had 
fallen.  By  this  means  the  index  rod  may  be  easily 
and  correctly  graduated  to  represent  tenths  of 
inches  of  rain,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  spaces  may 
be  readily  effected  for  the  hundred  parts. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  any  one  with  a 
little  ingenuity  may  construct  a  rain-gage,  cor- 
rectly, at  small  expence.  Of  the  practical  utility 
of  the  instrument  one  example  will  be  sufficient. 

Suppose  a  south-wall  border  is  600  feet  in  length, 
and  15  in  breadth,  with  a  dry  bottom  ;  and  that  the 
trees  maintained  a  healthy  foliage,  with  rain  falling 
at  the  rate  of  2£  inches  per  month,  say  duiing  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  area  of 
such  border,  9000  square  feet,  will  have  received  in 
the  above  period  no  less  than  35,055  gallons  of 
rain-water.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  instead  of 
21  inches,  the  monthly  depth  of  rain  should  only 
average  half  an  inch,  as  was  the  case  in  the  months 
of  Apiil,  May,  and  June,  in  1844,  the  deficiency  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  found  to  keep  the 
trees  in  good  health,  will  amount  to  28,055  gallons, 
or  1122  tubs  such  as  are  used  by  gardeners  for 
watering,  containing,  when  as  full  as  can  be  wheeled, 
about  25  gallons.  The  weight  of  the  above  quan- 
tity is  upwards  of  125  tons  ;  the  raising  of  this, 
perhaps  fromapump  at  some  distance,  and  conveying, 
and  distributing  it  on  the  border,  must  occasion  an 
amount  of  labour  and  expence,  which  those  on  the 
spot  can  easily  calculate  from  the  certain  data 
afforded  by  the  rain  gage  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
those  also  who  could  otherwise  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  required  arti- 
ficially in  a  dry  season  for  such  a  border  as  we  have 
named,  will  be  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  it.  || 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  Her  Majesty 
has  contributed  20/.,  and  His  Royal  Highkess 
Prince  Albert,  10/.,  to  the  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  the  Nurserymen,  &c,  who  suffered  by  the 
late  Hailstorm.  We  understand  that  the  losses 
are  estimated  at  15,000/.,  and  that  the  Committee 
have  only  received,  at  present,  about  1500/. 


their  attempts  to  escape,  for  I  frequently  saw  them 
when  the  sun  was  shining  and  the  surface  of  the  tub 
dry,  unable  to  crawl  beyond  a  couple  of  inches  from  the 
liquid  they  inhabited.  The  way  in  which  they  tumble 
about  in  the  water,  like  porpoises,  is  very  amusing ; 
they  dilate  their  broad  sucker-like  heads,  and  shoot  out 
two  small  membranous  tubercles  beneath  ;  the  tail  is 
twisted  in  every  direction,  and  being,  like  the  body, 
composed  of  innumerable  rings,  it  can  be  lengthened  or 
contracted  at  'pleasure,  and  one  sees  a  fine,  brown, 
double,  hair-like  tube  down  the  centre,  which  projects 
about  l-8th  of  an  inch  beyond  the  membranous  and 
stouter  tail,  the  tip  of  it  forms  a  little  mouth  or  spiracle 
surrounded  by  six  hairs,  which  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  supply  the  animal  with  air.  The  under 
side  exhibits  an  infinity  of  vessels,  and  a  large  mass  or 
two  under  the  thorax,  like  a  bundle  of  salmon-coloured 
eggs  ;  there  are  also  seven  pair  of  membranous  feet 
surrounded  by  little  hooks,  distinctly  projecting  from 
the  ventral  segments,  which  assist  the  larva  in  walking. 
To  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  animal,  it  must  be  drawn 
on  a  large  scale,  but  my  sketch  (Fig.  1)  will  identify  it. 
It  would  make  a  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope, 
as  the  skin  is  so  thin  that  all  the  viscera  can  be  seen 
through.^ 

When  the  larva  is  full  fed,  it  crawls  out  of  the  water, 
and  secretes  itself  amongst  loose  stones,  in  paling,  or 
crevices  of  woodwork,  &c.  ;  having  fixed  itself,  it  gra- 
dually contracts  as  the  skin  dries,  and  hardens  until  it 
assumes  an  oval  shape  (fig.  2)  ;  it  is  then  of  a  dirty 
ochreous  brown  colour,  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  little 
depressed,  having  two  horns  above,  covered  with  glands 
on  the  upper  surface  for  breathing,  and  beneath  them 
are  two  similar  but  very  minute  horns  ;  on  the  under- 
side are  seven  pairs  of  spots  formed  of  black  horny 
points,  and  a  slight  indentation  shows  the  position  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  tail  although  useless  in  this  stage  does 
not  fall  off. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Eristalis  tenax. — There  are  16  species  of  the  genus 
Eristalis  recorded  as  inhabiting  England,  and  some  of 
them  from  their  buzzing  flight,  their  form  and  colour , 
so  much  resemble  hive-bees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince many  persons  they  are  different;  they  are,  how- 
ever, easily  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  wings, 
bees  having  four,  and  flies  only  two  wings.  One  of  the 
most  abundant  species  is  the  E.  tenax,  which  one  sees 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  extracting  honey  from  Sun- 
flowers, China-asters,  Thistles,  Dandelions,  &c.  The 
males  frequently  hover  in  the  air,  vibrating  their  strong 
wings  with  a  rapidity  which  renders  them  invisible,  and 
the  body  of  the  animal  appears  to  be  immovable  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  until  the  fly  darts  off  in  pursuit  of 
a  female,  and  not  unusually  returns  to  the  same  spot. 

T  he  _  eggs  of  E.  tenax  are  dropped  upon  stagnant 
water,  whilst  the  female  is  on  the  wing,  and  produce 
very  extraordinary  larvte  ;  they  were  extremely  numer- 
ous in  July  and  August  in  a  tub  which  had  been  filled 
with  chamber-wash  and  had  become  putrid.  Into  this 
slugs  and  snails  were  thrown,  which  seemed  to  be  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  maggots,  for  they  atached  themselves 
to  the  floating  bodies  in  masses  of  20  or  30,  I  conclude 
to  feed  upon  them.  A  vast  number  appeared  to  die, 
and  when  others  were  full  grown  they  ascended 
the  inside  of  the  tub,  at  night  probably  when  it 
was  damp,  and  reached  the  earth  to  undergo  their 
transformations.  I  expect  those  which  died  had  failed  in 


In  the  last  week  of  August  I  discovered  two  pupre 
amongst  the  Grass  near  the  tub,  and  one  of  them  pro- 
duced a  female  E.  tenax  the  first  week  in  September  ; 
but  there  are  still  larvie  in  the  tub  and  mostly  full 
grown.  In  the  garden  are  multitudes  wf  the  Eristalis  ; 
yet  I  never  have  been  able  to  detect  one  laying  its  eggs. 
When  the  period  arrives  for  hatching  the  fly,  by  dilat- 
ing itself,  the  depressed  portion  of  the  pupa,  to  which 
the  four  horns  are  attached,  is  forced  off,  and  the  fly 
comes  forth  of  a  pale  colour,  with  its  wings  shrivelled  ; 
it  then  ascends  some  object,  when  the  fluids  soon  in- 
crease the  wings  to  their  proper  dimensions,  and  the 
atmosphere  hardens  and  colours  the  skin. 

Eristalis  tenax  is  a  Linnsean  species  of  Musca.  It  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  the  head  is  semi-orbicular,  the  face 
pale  ochreous,  pubescent  and  forming  a  short  beak, 
which  receives  the  troplic  and  lip  ;  there  is  a  shining 
brown  oval  space  down  the  centre,  with  a  darker  spot 
at  the  top,  beneath  which  are  placed  the  antennse, 
which  are  small  and  drooping  ;  the  two  basal  joints  are 
subferruginous  ;  third  dull  black,  compressed,  or- 
bicular and  larger  ;  on  the  back  of  this  is  in- 
serted a  ferruginous  pubescent  seta  ;  the  eyes 
are  brown  or  copper  coloured,  large,  very  pubescent, 
contiguous  in  the  male  ;  the  three  ocelli  form  a  triangle 
at  the  base  of  the  head ;  the  thorax  is  orbicular-quad- 
rate, blackish  with  a  brassy  tint,  the  pubescence 
ochreous  ;  scutel  transverse,  semi-oval,  ochreous  ;  ab- 
domen shining,  tapering  most  in  the  male  and  some- 
what conical  but  truncated  ;  basal  joint  with  a  large 
semi-transparent  ochreous  spot  on  each  side,  and  a 
transverse  band  of  the  same  colour  at  the  union  of  the 
segments  ;  upon  the  second  is  a  smaller  spot  or  line, 
varying  in  size,  and  the  edge  of  this  segment  is  ochreous; 
the  abdomen  in  the  female  is  more  ovate,  with  the  late- 
ral spots  on  the  first  segment,  and  the  edge  alone 
ochreous  ;  the  wings  are  divaricating  in  repose,  trans- 
parent, with  an  ochreous  brown  spot  on  the  disc,  very 
faint  in  the  male  ;  the  submarginal  cell  closed  before 
reaching  the  costa,  one  of  the  central  cells  looped,  the 
nervures  ochreous. brown  ;  halteres  concealed  ;  legs 
six  ;  hinder  the  largest ;  tips  of  thighs  and  base  of  four 
anterior  tibise  pale  fulvous,  hinder  broad,  curved,  cili- 
ated with  ochreous  hairs  externally,  with  black  inter- 
nally; tarsi  flat,  5-jointed,  basal  joint  the  longest,  fourth 
somewhat  bilobed  in  the  anterior  ;  pulvilli  and  claws 
ochreous,  the  latter  pitchy  at  the  apex  ;  Fig.  3. 

These  flies  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  do  no  mischief 
in  the  garden. — Ruricola. 


AUTUMN  PLANTING  POTATOES. 
Tub  eligibility  of  planting  Potatoes  before  winter  has 
been  much  discussed.  A  fear  was  entertained  that  a  crop 
so  planted  would  be  lost  from  the  effects  of  frost.  This  fear 
was  most  certainly  not  founded,  in  Ireland  at  least,  on  ob- 
servation, for  the  least  observant  must  have  seen  how 


few  of  the  Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  through  the 
winter  were  injured  by  frost.  The  question  has  now 
been  decided  by  a  number  of  experiments,  many  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Chronicle,  and  it  is  even 
affirmed  by  many  that  the  Potatoes  so  planted 
have  appeared  to  escape  the  disease  more  than  those 
planted  in  spring. 

It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  many,  and  I  believe  of 
Dr.  Lindley  himself,  that  diseased  seed  would  produce 
diseased  tubers  ;  experience  has,  however,  now  shown 
several  instances  in  which  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
I  always  had  some  doubts  of  it,  and  have  previously 
given  my  reasons  for  questioning  this  opinion — the 
experience  of  several  years  in  transplanting  Potato 
plants,  of  which  the  sets  had  completely  rotted  off,  from 
a  disease  that  bore  every  token  of  being  of  the  family 
of  the  one  which  now  affects  the  Potato.  We  may 
therefore  venture,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to 
plant  diseased  Potatoes. 

The  Dublin  market  is  supplied  with  Potatoes  (the 
Cumberland  Kidney)  from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
the  month  of  May.  They  are  planted  on  a  strip  of  bog 
land,  near  the  sea  shore,  in  September,  highly  manured 
and  set  up  in  ridges  with  a  heavy  covering.  When 
above  ground,  in  frosty  weather,  two  men  with  a  hay 
rope  pass  along  the  furrows,  and  sweep  off  the  hoar 
frost  before  the  sun  rises.  It  is  a  known  fact,  of  which 
most  of  your  readers  must  be  cognizant,  that  it  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  animals  and 
vegetables  by  the  sudden  application  of  heat  to  a  frozen 
surface  that  causes  the  destruction  of  the  frozen  part. 
By  striking  off  the  hoar  frost  from  the  leaves,  this, 
injury  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  .Potatoes  planted  on  a  western  exposure 
will  be  more  likely  to  escape  the  effects  of  frost  than 
those  planted  on  an  eastern  one.  I  have  seen  this, 
exemplified.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Potatoes 
planted  among  early  spring  Greens,  where  they  will  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  will  also  be 
likely  to  escape. 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  planted  at  Michaelmas,  among 
Cabbages  for  winter  use,  some  whole  Potatoes,  of  a  kind 
called  in  Cork,  Quarries.  They  sent  up  shoots  early, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  to  the  ground  by  frost 
(and  recollect  it  is  only  to  the  ground  they  are  destroyed  ; 
they  may  therefore  at  first  coming  above  ground  be 
protected  by  a  covering  of  clay) ;  but  in  a  few  days 
after,  fresh  shoots  would  appear,  and  at  length  they 
beat  the  frost  out  of  the  field,  and  I  dug  well  grown 
Potatoes  in  May.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  dug  Potatoes 
of  a  good  size  on  the  15th  of  June  from  a  planting  of 
sets  in  January  of  Potatoes  that  had  sent  out  strong 
shoots  in  the  pits,  leaving  the  shoots  on  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  kinds  planted  were  not  the 
earliest,  but  the  third  or  fourth  earliest  of  the  gar- 
deners, large  field  Potatoes. 

From  the  Potatoes  having  ceased  growing  so  early 
this  year,  and  from  the  warmth  of  the  present  season,. 
tho6e  now  digging  out,  whether  diseased  or  sound,  show 
either  strong  buds,  in  some  cases  shoots,  or  a  disposition 
to  shoot,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  com- 
mon earlier  kinds  of  Potatoes,  if  now  planted,  would 
yield  us  a  sure  crop  in  May  or  early  in  June  ;  and  as 
the  premature  ripening  of  the  later  kinds  will  probably 
give  them  a  precocious  property  of  production,  and  as 
the  Cup  (Minion  in  Cork)  appears  naturally  disposed  to- 
early  and  quick  production,  I  think  we  might  also  ven- 
ture to  plant  this  valuable  Potato  (it  is  one  of  the 
firmest  we  have,  and  a  strong  proof  of  its  value  lies  in 
its  being  known  and  grown  all  over  Ireland)  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  acquire  a  reasonable  growth 
before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  next  summer.  And 
as  the  Potato  appears  to  suffer  less  from  the  disease  in 
the  ground  than  in  the  pit,  we  have  in  this  an  additional 
reason  not  to  defer  our  planting  till  the  spring. 

In  Ireland  an  objection  may  be  raised  to  autumnal 
planting  in  the  want  of  manure,  but  straw  alone  has  in 
many  a  poor  man's  necessity  been  found  to  give  him  a 
good  crop  of  Potatoes.  They  might  in  addition  receive 
a  top  dressing  in  spring.  I  need  not  say  what  a  sea- 
sonable relief  it  will  be  to  have  a  general  supply  of 
new  Potatoes  by  June  next. 

As  the  diseased  Potatoes  send  out  strong  shoots,  and 
even  earlier  than  sound  ones,  and  as  they  have  been 
found  to  yield  sound  tubers,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  the  diseased  Potatoes  as  well  as  the  sound  ones  ; 
as  they  are  of  little  value  their  loss  would  not  be  felt, 
and  should  they  perish  in  the  ground  they  would  have 
done  so  in  time  for  a  spring  crop. — J.  M.  Goodiff, 
Granard,  Sept.  26. 

EXOTIC  FERNS. 

The  annexed  list  contains  a  selection  of  pretty  kinds 
that  any  person  may  grow  to  perfection  in  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  (either  grouped  by  themselves,  or 
placed  amongst  the  other  plants — whether  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  in  the  shade),  where  they  will  require  no- 
other  care  than  what  is  bestowed  upon  the  other  plants 
in  the  house,  of  watering,  shifting  into  larger  pots  when 
necessary,  and  occasional  surfacing  when  necessary. 

A  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  loam,  and  one-third  of 
peat,  is  suitable  for  potting  all  of  them,  except  the 
Adiantums,  which  do  better  in  peat  alone.  As  many  of 
the  species  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  require 
pots  of  a  size  to  allow  their  free  growth,  the  soil  for 
potting  them  ought  to  be  mixed  with  coarse  drainers, 
to  keep  it  open  and  porous  ;  and  in  potting  at  all  times, 
drainers  ought  to  be  used  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Ferns  that  will  do 
better  iu  a  greenhouse  than  in  the  stove  ;  but,  as  they 
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require   an  attentive  and  particular   treatment,   none 
such  are  inserted  in  this  list. 


Acrosticlium  alcicorne,  Sw. 
Adiantum  continuum,  H.  and 
Kth. 

,,    cuncatum,  L.  &  Fis. 

,,    formosum,  Br. 

„    raoritzianum,  Lk. 

,,    pubescens,  Schk. 
Allantodia  australis,  Br. 

„    axillaris,  Kaulf. 

„    umbrosa,  Br. 
Anemia  fraxinifolia,  Had. 
Aspidium  coi-iaceum,  Sw. 

„    eburaeum 

„    elongatum,  Sw. 

„    falcatum,  Sw. 

„    molle,  Sw. 

,,    patens,  Sw. 

,,    pennigerum,  Sw. 

„    proliferum,  Bf. 

,,    pungens,  Kaulf. 
Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Forst. 

,,     decurtatuni,  Lk. 

,,    flabellifolium,  Cav. 

„    monanthes,  L. 

,,    planicaule,  Wall.  _ 
Asplenium  pnemorsum,  Sw. 

,,    virens,  Presl. 
Blechnum  australe,  L. 

„    braziliense,  Desv. 

„    gracile,  Kaulf. 

„    striatum,  Br. 

,,     triangulare,  Lk. 
Cheilanthes  davallioides,  "W. 
Cibotium  glaucescens,  Kunze. 

(Barometz). 
Dara?a  cicutaria,  "W. 

„    Odontites,  W. 
Davallia  canariensis,  Sw. 

„    elegans,  Sw. 

,,    pyxidata,  Cav. 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Labell. 


Diplazium    lasiopteris,   Kunz. 

,,    Shepherdii,  Lk. 
Doodia  aspera,  Br. 

„    caudata,  Br. 

,,     Kuntbiana,  Gaud. 
Gymnogramma  ochracea, 

Presl. 
Lomaria  antarctica,  Carm. 

„    attenuata,  W. 

„    Gilliesii,  H.  and  Gr. 

,,    nuda,  W. 

,,    Patersonii,  Spr. 

,,    procera,  Spr. 
Nephrodium  decompositum,Br 

,,    Ottonis,  Lk. 
Niphobolus  Lingua,  Spr. 

,,    rupestris,  Spr. 
Nothocblajna  distans,  Br. 

,,    Eckloni,  Kunze. 
Polypodium  aureum,  W. 

,,*    Billardieri,  Br. 

„    concinnum,  VI. 

„    decursive  pinnatum 

,,    lepidopodum,  H.  Ber. 

,,    pbymatodes,  L. 
Pteris  arguta,  Vabl. 

,,    crenata,  Sw. 

,,    cretica,  L. 

,,    falcata,  Br. 

„    hastata,  Sw. 

,,    Kingiana,  End. 

„    laeta 

„    longifolia,  L. 

„    pedata,  L. 

„    polita,  H.  Ber. 

„    serrulata,  L. 

,,    spinulosa,  Rad. 

„    tremula,  Br. 

„    umbrosa,  Br. 

„    vespertilionis,  Labill. 
Woodwardia  radicans,  Sw. 


— D.  Cameron,  Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Subjects  affected  by  the  Potato  Disease. — I  perceive 
by  the  Chronicle  of  the  26th  inst.  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  species  of  plant  hut  the  Solanums 
[we  did  not  say  so],  being  attacked  with  the  prevailing 
blight,  erroneously  termed  the  Potato  murrain.  The 
following  facts  will,  however,  fully  satisfy  you  that,  be 
■the  disease  what  it  may,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular species,  as  the  accompanying  list  will  testify. 
I  may  just  observe  that  I  first  detected  its  ravages  in 
the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first  week  of  August.  1st. 
Tomatoes  :  every  fruit  set  up  to  the  1st  of  August  quite 
unfit  for  use,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  left  on  the  plants  ; 
dressed  them  heavily  with  caustic  lime,  which,  in  my 
-opinion,,  completely  checked  the  further  progress  of  the 
malady,  as  the  fruit  since  set  are  as  fine  as  could  be 
wished  for,  and  no  trace  of  disease  to  be  found.  2d. 
The  Solanum  crispum  nearly  destroyed,  same  time,  and 
manner.  3d.  The  Solanum  dulcamara  in  full  berry  at 
the  time,  and  almost  every  berry  infected  precisely  as 
the  Tomatoes.  4th.  All  my  late  planted  Dahlias  severely 
infected,  both  roots  and  stems.  The  early,  and  conse- 
quently more  matured  ones,  only  very  slightly  touched. 
5th.  A  crop  of  very  luxuriant  Spinach  entirely  cut  off. 
N.B.  Close  by  some  let  run  up  for  seed,  not  in  the  least 
affected  ;  it  had  lost  its  succulency.  6th;  An  entire 
square  of  curled  Endive  swept  away  in  one  week. 
N.B.  This  crop  was  highly  manured  with  stable- dung 
-and  guano  ;  another  plantation  on  poorer  land  not  in 
the  least  affected.  7th.  Every  Lettuce  (and  there  were 
several  thousands),  on  the  first  week  of  August,  all  but 
destroyed.  Sth.  All  the  late-sown  Windsor  Beans,  not 
a  pod  left.  Sth.  Almost  every  plant  of  the  common 
blue  border  Iris  greatly  affected  ;  the  semi-tuberous 
roots,  many  of  them  quite  gone,  just  like  the  Potato. 
And  10th,  and  lastly,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole,  viz.,  the  Vine  !  This  occurred  in  an  old  Vinery, 
a  very  late  house.  The  fruit  is  just  now  stoning,  and 
known  among  gardeners  as  the  Grove-end  Sweetwater. 
There  are  three  or  four  bunches  affected  precisely 
similar  to  the  Tomatoes,  and  as  the  Berries  get  more 
pellucid,  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  brown  taint — plant  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Moore 
would  call  it.  The  above  will  establish  the  fact  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
Bpecies  ;  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  the  dying  out  of 
the  Potato  falls  to  the  ground. — J.  Walker,  Viceregal 
Gardens,  Sept.  28. 

The  Hedgehog  Carnivorous. — Two  years  ago  I  had 
a  brood  of  six  young  ducks  under  a  hen,  and  I  put  them 
into  a  greenhouse  one  evening  for  warmth.  A  hedge- 
hog was  brought  me,  and  was  let  loose  in  the  same  place 
for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  every  young  duck 
was  dead,  having  had  their  heads  gnawed  through,  and 
the  brain  eaten,  the  body  being  untouched  ;  now,  no 
animal  of  any  other  sort  could  have  done  it.  And  if 
any  one  doubts  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the 
hedgehog,  let  him  try  for  himself. — M.  S.  Y. 

Brunsidgia  Josephinw. — This  fine  bulb  is  much  more 
hardy  than  is  generally  imagined.  Some  time  since,  a 
friend,  who  had  got  tired  of  keeping  one  for  years  in  a 
greenhouse  without  an  appearance  of  bloom,  handed  it 
over  to  me  in  disgust.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
some  former  essays  of  the  same  kind,  I  determined  on 
planting  it  in  the  open  border,  close  under  a  south-west 
wall  (of  itself  a  certain  degree  of  protection  from  wet 
and  frost).  The  first  season  it  seemed  to  remain 
dormant,  but  bloomed  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  is  now 
in  flower  for  the  third  year  running,  the  head  of  blossom 
consisting  of  36  spikes  ;  and,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  if 
the  fine  weather  lasts  a  fortnight  longer,  it  will  ripen 
abundance  of  seed.  The  soil  of  my  garden  is  a  sound 
strong  loam,  and  the  only  protection  that  has  been  given 
during  winter  is  a  common  bell  glass  with  a  Russia  mat 


thrown  over  it ;  this  filled  with  Moss  or  straw  would, 
of  course,  be  still  more  effectual ;  but  here  it  is  not 
required.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  was  left  just  level  with 
the  surface. — H.  D.,  Guernsey,  Sept.  22. 

Potato  Disease. — It  has  struck  me  that  the  following 
fact  may  be  of  some  value  to  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents who  talk  about  the  necessity  and  desirableness-of 
getting  Potatoes  anew  from  the  original  stock  in  South 
America.  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  much- 
to-be-desired  stock,  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  (the  autumn  of  the  S.  hemi- 
sphere), Mr.  Darwin  collected  some  seeds  from  ripe 
tubers,  in  the  Cordillera  of  central  Chili,  in  a  most  un- 
frequented district,  many  miles  from  any  inhabited 
spot,  and  where  the  plant  was  certainly  in  a  state  of 
nature.  These  vegetated  under  Professor  Henslow's 
care  in  the  year  1836  or  1 837,  and  in  that  year  or  1838, 
a  tuber  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Darwin.  It  was  either 
three  or  four  years  before  the  Potatoes  from  it  became 
eatable.  The/are  now  good  both  for  eating  and  keep- 
ing, and  good  bearers.  I  had  them  growing  last  year 
among  many  other  kinds  ;  and  as  they  are  a  late  va- 
riety, they  had  not  ceased  growing  when  the  disease 
appeared  in  Cheshire.  They  fared  exactly  the  same  as 
other  kinds,  having  the  blotch  in  the  leaf  and  a  few 
tubers  decayed.  This  year  the  haulm  was  destroyed 
totally,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  my  Potatoes  were  ; 
and  on  taking  up  the  tubers  I  find  about  the  same 
number  diseased  as  in  other  kinds.  I  fear  this  decides 
the  point  as  to  the  uselessless  of  procuring  seed  from 
even  the  fountain  head — the  wild  stock  itself.  As  I 
have  intruded  thus  far,  I  will  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
result  of  my  own  experiments  and  observations  last 
year  and  this.  I  felt  no  doubt  last  year  that  the  disease 
was  communicated  from  the  south  of  England — for  this 
reason  :  when  I  first  observed  it  in  the  south,  we  had 
not  a  speck  upon  the  leaves,  nor  an  unsound  Potato. 
This  continued  long  after  grievous  complaints  in  the 
south,  until  at  length  it  seemed  to  gradually  creep  to 
us,  and  kept  proceeding  northward,  but  did  not  work 
very  far  in  Scotland.  None  of  my  early  Potatoes, 
and  scarcely  any  second  earlies,  were  touched, 
being  raised  before  the  disease  came  to  us ; 
the  second  earlies  were,  however,  spotted  in  leaf. 
The  produce  of  those  early  Potatoes  this  year  was  little 
injured  in  the  tubers  ;  but  the  haulm  was  destroyed. 
The  second  earlies  of  last  year,  of  which  the  foliage 
only  was  slightly  specked  then,  have  been  this  year 
almost  totally  destroyed,  after  yielding  an  abundant 
crop,  but  of  which  the  tubers  almost  all  decayed.  I 
have  this  year  crops  of  seedling  Potatoes— autumn 
sown,  earlyandlate  in  the  year,  witlVand  without  manure, 
and  I  can  see  no  difference  in  them.  Some  crops  rather 
better  than  others  in  the  tubers  ;  but  of  all,  the  haulm 
totally  destroyed,  and  most  rapidly  in  the  best  growing 
crops.  I  see  that  some  of  your  correspondents  state 
that  in  crops  of  which  the  haulm  was  destroyed,  they 
could  see  no  disease  in  the  tubers.  May  not  this  have 
arisen  from  the  diseased  tubers  being-  quite  rotted 
away  ?  I  have  seen  this  the  case,  so  that  you  could  not 
discover  them  without  a  very  diligent  examination,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  was  to  all  appearance  quite 
sound.  That  the  disease  is  sometimes  communicated 
by  the  air  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  fact.  Adjoining 
my  Potato-field  I  had  some  Dahlias,  and  when  the  dis- 
ease attacked  the  Potato-haulm  so  virulently  as  to  make 
the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  most  disagreeable, 
blotches  appeared  upon  ths  Dahlia-leaves  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  They  began  similarly,  had  the  white 
appearance  under  the  leaf,  and  soon  had  the  same 
scorched  black  look.  They,  however,  outgrew  it,  and 
it  appears  quite  gone.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  and  origin  of  this  destructive  agent,  about  which 
all  seem  as  yet  about  equally  in  the  dark,  does  it  not 
seem,  weighing  all  the  evidences  on  the  point  from 
your  numerous  correspondents,  that  both  parties  are 
right — those  who  say  it  comes,  or  rather  is  promulgated, 
from  within — and  those  who  say  it  comes  from  without. 
This  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  carefully 
watching  it  last  year  and  this  in  a  great  Potato-growing 
country,  and  from  numerous  experiments.  You 
asserted,  I  think,  at  one  time  your  conviction  that  the 
spot  in  the  leaf  never  came  till  decay  had  commenced 
in  the  stem  just  above  the  tubers.  In  many  instances 
I  find  this  correct ;  but  in  many  more  I  could  not 
detect  the  least  discolouration  or  decay  in  any  part  of 
the  plant  or  tuber  when  the  blotch  first  appeared  of  a 
palish  hue  above,  and  a  mildew  look  underneath  the 
leaf.  I  believe  this  is  after  the  real  commencement  of 
disease  in  the  plant,  when  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  air ;  but  I  imagine  that  after  that  the 
plant  is  tainted,  and  its  tubers  the  following  year  have 
the  seeds  of  death  within  themselves. —  W.  D.  F. 

Horticultural  Society's  Prize-list  for  1847. — Observ- 
ing that  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  is  offered  for  hardy  hybrid 
shrubs,  at  the  Exhibitions  in  1847,  allow  me  to  suggest 
the  genus  Erica  as  a  subject  for  hybridising.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  raise  hybrids  between  our  hardy 
species  and  some  of  the  Cape  species,  which  might  pro- 
bably prove  as  hardy  as  the  splendid  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons.— Milnthorpe. 

Thunbergia  Chrysops. — By  the  following  treatment 
this  beautiful  species  has  been  induced  to  expand  daily 
from  20  to  60  of  its  delightful  blossoms.  It  was  re- 
potted from  a  5-inch  pot  in  April  1845,  using  a  compost 
of  turfy  peat,  loam,  and  sand  into  a  12-inch  pot,  and 
placed  in  the  plant  stove,  where  it  soon  commenced 
growing  very  fast ;  it  was  frequently  stopped  with  a 
view  to  induce  it  to  flower,  but  without  effect.  This 
treatment,  however,  caused  the  shoots  to  become  short- 


jointed  and  somewhat  woody,  which  proved  to  have  had 
a  great  tendency  in  inducing  it  to  flower.  As  the  win- 
ter approached,  no  signs  of  its  flowering  having  exhi- 
bited themselves,  water  was  gradually  withheld,  just 
enough  being  given  to  prevent  it  from  losing  its  foliage, 
and  it  was  removed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  house, 
where  it  remained  until  spring,  when  it  was  brought 
from  its  winter  quarters  and  placed  in  a  situation  as 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible,  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  water  being  now  given  it.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  it  showed  signs  of  flowering  from  the  axils  of 
almost  every  leaf,  and  from  that  time  it  was  occasion- 
ally watered  with  some  good  clear  liquid  manure, 
which  caused  the  flowers  to  expand  much  more  freely. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  a  plant  does  not 
happen  to  bloom  the  first  season,  success  must  not  be 
despaired  of ;  for  by  treating  it  through  the  winter  as 
above,  the  labour  will  be  amply  repaid  in  next  season.— 
James  Grant,  Bowood  Gardens. 

Potatoes  shaded  by  Indian  Corn  not  diseased. — At 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wright  has,  growing,  some  fine  Indian  corn  ;  it  is  now 
Hi  feet  high,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  in- 
duced him  to  plant  Carrots  and  Potatoes,  both  of  which 
are  remarkably  fine  and  free  from  disease  ;  but  further 
on  he  continued  the  same  Potatoes,  where  there  is  no 
corn,  and  these  are  diseased  and  bad.  Does  this  not 
prove  that  the  influence  of  our  late  scorching  sun  must 
be  the  cause  of  failure  ? — Waltham. 

Gardeners'    Advertisements I    presume    that   the 

persons  who  advertise  for  places  wish  to  obtain  them. 
May  I  enquire  of  them  whether  they  seriously  expect 
gentlemen  to  trouble  themselves  about  writing  to  them, 
when  they  invariably  avoid  stating  the  wages  they 
demand  ?  I  am  employed  to  find  two  or  three  gardeners, 
and  upon  looking  over  your  advertising  columns  I  do 
not  find  a  single  advertisement  that  I  can  answer. — G, 
[  We  wish  very  much  that  gardeners  would  for  their 
own  sake  attend  to  this  hint.] 

Soot  a  Preventive  of  the  Potato  Disease.  —  Last 
year,  in  November,  I  planted  some  seedling  Ash-leaved 
Kidney  Potatoes  upon  a  gravelly  soil.  Trenches  were 
made  about  7  inches  deep,  and  the  tubers  were  planted, 
whole,  in  them,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  soot  was 
thrown  over.  I  commenced  lifting  them  in  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  finished  on  the  1st  of  August,  when 

I  found  the  sets  were  encased  in  soot,  and  nearly  all  as 
sound  as  when  planted.  The  tops  were  a  little  attacked 
with  the  disease,  but  the  tubers  appeared  sound  and  a 
good  crop.  I  placed  them,  according  to  custom,  upon  a 
gravel  walk  in  my  garden  to  dry  for  planting,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  I  found  them  severely  attacked  with 
the  disease.  I  had  them  sorted  over  and  placed  in  an 
out-house  with  the  doors  left  open,  and  have  continued 
to  sort  them  over  up  to  this  day,  and  out  of  10  bags  I 
have  three  only  left  apparently  sound. — R.  M.  S., 
Sept.  29. 

Abies  Douglasii  at  Dropmore The  following  are 

the  height  and  dimensions  of  our  best  plant  of  Abies 
Douglasii :  —  Height,  48  feet  6  inches  ;  diameter  of 
branches,  38  feet  6  inches  ;  girth  of  stem  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  4  feet.  The  seeds  of  this  splendid  tree 
were  sown  in  March,  1828,  and  the  tree  was  planted 
out  in  the  following  year  on  a  very  poor  soil,  with  very 
little  fresh  earth  added  to  it ;  or  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  the  tree  would  have  been  still  finer.  On  two  or 
three  occasions,  two  or  three  leaders  have  been  formed, 
which  I  have  removed  ;  and  the  same  happened  this 
season  in  the  shape  of  a  second  leader,  which  I  have 
taken  off.  If  removing  contending  leaders  was  more 
universally  attended  to,  we  should  see  much  finer 
trunks  to  our  finest  timber-trees  than  are  often  to  be 
met  with.  I  have  some  seasons  had  excellent  seed 
from  Douglasii  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Thei-e  are  but  few  cones  this  year,  and  the  seeds  are 
mostly  abortive.  When  I  sent  the  height  of  the  Arau- 
caria  imbricata  (see  p.  479),  it  was  22  feet  6  inches  :  it 
is  now  23  feet  3  inches,  and  will  be  several  inches 
higher  before  winter,  as  the  tree  is  growing  very  fast. — 
Philip  Frost,  Dropmore. 

Solanum  lacinialum  affected  by  Potato  Disease. — You 
mention  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  Potato  disease 
having  attacked  any  other  of  the  Nightshade  family  ex- 
cept the  Tomato  and  Egg-plant  To  these  I  can  add  a 
third,  the  Solanum  laciniatum,  which  was  growing  in 
great  vigour  and  beauty  in  my  nursery  in  the  open  air 
on  Sunday  the  25th  of  July,  and  its  development  was  so 
singularly  beautiful  and  perfect,  that  my  sons  with 
myself  remained  about  it,  examined  it,  and  pronounced 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  tribe,  when  grown 
from  seed  in  the  open  air,  as  this  plant  was,  and  not 
confined  to  a  pot  as  we  usually  see  it.     Between  10  and 

II  the  following  morning,  in  passing  the  same  plant,  I 
observed  a  change  had  taken  place,  the  whole  of  the 
plant  on  the  south-west  side  appearing  to  droop.  Upon 
closer  examination,  the  branches  with  their  membranous 
angles,  as  well  as  the  leaves  they  bore,  were  blotched 
over  with  dull  purple,  and  upon  removing  the  epi- 
dermis the  tissue  was  disorganised  and  discoloured,  the 
walls  of  the  cells  were  broken,  and  the  watery  matter 
they  had  contained  was  diffused.  At  this  time  I  saw 
no  symptom  of  mouldiness,  but  by  two  o'clock  on  the 
same  day  nearly  the  whole  of  the  infected  parts  were 
covered  with  minute  white  hair-like  fungi,  that  had 
pierced  the  outer  integument,  and  whose  rootlets  had 
inserted  themselves  in  all  directions  in  the  diseased 
matter.  In  a  few  days  the  peculiar  havoc  and  brittle 
stage  of  the  disease  became  apparent,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence no  more  fungi  were  nourished.  That  the  dis- 
ease was  identical  with  that  on  the  Potato  there  is  not 
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the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  from  whence  did  it  come  2 
I  had  no  Potatoes  growing  in  the  nursery,  and  the  parts 
of  the  plant  affected  were  those  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  wind.  Were  the  spores  of  the  fungus  borne 
on  the  air  from  the  Potato  gardens  in  the  distance  2  and 
although  everywhere  present,  could  they  only  find  a 
suitin<*  pabulum  for  their  development  in  this  one  plant 
of  the  Potato  family  ?  or  must  we  refer  the  disease  to 
the  mysterious  agency  yclept  "  atmospheric,"  and  that 
the  growth  of  fungi  was  a  consequence  and  not  a 
cause  2  Fpr  myself,  I  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 
But  I  admit  that  the  matter,  after  all  the  observation 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  comes  to  us  still  in  a 
questionable  shape.  There  are  two  points,  however, 
that  my  Solanum  laciniatum  my  help  to  elucidate  ;  the 
first,  that  no  raising  of  plants  from  seed  will  prevent 
this  noisome  pestilence,  for  this  plant,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, was  a  seedling  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  disease 
does  not  commence  in  the  tuber,  for  this  plant  is  only 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  and  has  nothing  analogous 
to  the  swollen  and  compressed  stem  which  we  designate 
a  Potato  root.  Further,  as  our  legal  friends  would  say, 
the  parts  of  the  plant  on  the  side  of  shelter  from  the 
wind  are  yet  green  and  healthy,  and  will  perfect  their 
seeds,  although  those  on  the  exposed  side  have  long 
since  been  blackened,  brittle,  and  dead.  Upon  tracing 
the  vessels  that  were  injured  down  to  the  rootlets  that 
gave  them  support,  no  change  could  be  perceived ;  no 
disintegration,  no  discolouring,  no  shrivelling  had  taken 
place  ;  the  rootlets  were  as  vivacious  -as  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  plant  had  been  unaffected  by 
disease  ;  but  this  state  of  things  lasted  but  a  few  days, 
when  the  roots  of  the  parts  that  connect  themselves 
with  the  diseased  stem  and  leaves  became  yellower,  and 
ultimately  browner  than  in  the  living,  proving,  in  this 
case  at  least,  that  vitality  was  first  extinct  above,  and 
that  death  descended  by  degrees  below.  —  William 
Masters,  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury. 

The  Deadly  Nightshade. — Will  anyreader  inform  me 
■what  birds  or  insects  feed  on  the  black  berry  of  the 
Belladonna  2  We  have  some  very  large  plants  growing 
about,  and  we  find  the  berries  gone  the  moment  they 
are  ripe,  and  though  we  have  found  some  perforated, 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  whether  it  is 
done  by  birds  or  insects  ;  but  no  traces  of  the  berries 
are  under  the  trees. —  Onyx. 

Two  Crops  of  Potatoes  from  the  same  Sets. — Some- 
where about  December  last  I  planted  six  lights  of  Ash- 
leaved  Kidney  Potatoes.  I  commenced  taking  them 
up  in  Easter  week  ;  the  old  sets  were  perfectly  sound, 
and  laid  exposed  on  the  surface  some  time.  Upon 
examining  them,  it  struck  me  whether  or  not  it  was 
possible  for  the  sets  again  to  vegetate  and  produce  Po- 
tatoes. I  accordingly  planted  six  of  them  by  way  of 
experiment ;  the  result  was  they  were  soon  up,  and 
produced  a  moderate  crop,  and  of  a  size  sufficiently 
large  te  send  to  table.  Attention  they  had  none,  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  during  the  whole  season.  I  might 
add,  I  have  just  finished  taking  up  my  Potatoes,  and 
have  had  an  abundant  crop  of  the  best  quality  notwith- 
standing every  set  was  badly  diseased,  so  bad  that 
although  bought  for  the  pigs,  they  were  considered 
unfit  to  give  them.  In  fact  they  were  a  complete  mass 
of  rottenness  (2 !),  yet  they  produced  me  as  fine  a  crop, 
and  of  as  good  a  quality,  as  I  ever  lifted. —  W.  Holmes, 
Hackney,  Sept.  15. 

Polmaise  Heating. — With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
warming  a  hothouse  at  Spofforth,  which  was  detailed  in 
the  Chronicle  (p.  580),  it  is  advisable  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement made  by  your  correspondent  at  p.  613,  where 
he  says  that  I  state,  "  that  the  heat  which  issues  from 
the  air-chamber  is  inconsiderable,  while  the  flue  is  quite 
hot."  A  fine  moist  heat  issues  from  it,  not  only  while 
the  flue  is  hot,  but  for  24  hours  after  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished, in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  heat  by  the 
bricks  under-ground.  I  said  that  the  chamber  did  not 
become  hot  as  quickly  as  the  flue,  because  it  was  placed 
directly  over  the  fire,  and  the  excellence  of  the  draught 
carries  the  heat  forward  into  the  flue,  and  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  not  so  hot  as  the  neck  of  the  flue.  I 
prefer  it  thus  ;  but  I  stated  that  by  continuing  the  air- 
chamber  over  the  neck  of  the  under-ground  portion  of 
the  flue,  more  powerful  heat  would  be  speedily  ob- 
tained ;  but  it  would  be  less  durable.  Your  corre- 
spondent says  that  a  flue  is  more  unsightly  than  a  wet 
blanket,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  injurious  when  coupled 
with  hot-water  pipes.  Iron  pipes  are  very  unsightly, 
and  they  cannot  be  easily  concealed  without  sacrificing 
some  advantage  ;  but  a  flue  is  capable  of  any  degree  of 
ornament ;  and  if  any  wealthy  person  will  give  me 
mouldings  from  Flaxman  or  Thorwalden,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  adorn  the  front  of  mine  with  them.  As  to  their 
being  unsightly,  I  must  observe  that  my  conservatory 
has  been  heated  for  28  years  in  that  manner,  and  no 
person  has  seen  the  flue  since  it  was  built,  but  those 
who  clean  it  once  a  year,  though  its  warmth  is  felt  in 
walking  over  it.  Some  years  ago  I  pulled  down  the 
flues  in  three  houses,  and  heated  them  by  pipes  from 
a  boiler,  of  which  the  heat  is  scarcely  sufficient  in  hard 
frost.  I  have  long  regretted  my  flue  in  the  Orchidaceous 
house,  and  have  this  year  replaced  it  without  disturb- 
ing the  hot-water  pipes,  yet  it  cannot  be  seen,  for  it 
runs  m  the  platform  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  the 
stone  front  of  that  platform  is  untouched,  and  forms  the 
front  of  the  flues.  The  advantage  arising  from  having 
replaced  the  flue  is  invaluable.  I  will  explain  how  it 
is  done.  The  neck  of  the  flue  is  brought  forward  in  the 
house  from  the  very  narrow  aperture  that  confines  the 
heat  as  much  as  possible  round  the  boiler,  and  is  merely 
covered  with  an  inclined  plate  of  iron.    At  a  short  dis- 


tance from  the  front  of  that  plate  the  flue  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sloping  neck,  and  thence  it  passes 
between  two  air-flues  along  the  middle  of  the  house,  the 
three  flues  being  flagged  over  evenly,  and  the  air-flues 
delivering  their  heat  into  a  chamber  over  the  iron  plate 
and  neck  of  the  flue  ;  there  is  likewise  an  under-ground 
air-drain  communicating  with  the  chamber,  and  air 
from  out  of  doors  can  be  admitted  into  the  drain  from 
the  further  end  of  the  house,  which  in  the  coldest  wea- 
ther would  thus  be  delivered  into  the  house  fresh,  but 
quite  warm.  The  chamber  over  the  iron  plate  and 
neck  of  the  flue  has  side-walls  up  to  the  level  of  the 
flue  and  platform  ;  and  over  it,  at  the  distance  of  3 
inches  from  the  wall,  a  square-cornered  zinc  pan, 
strengthened  by  a  cross-partition  in  the  middle,  is 
placed  close  behind  the  flue,  the  back  and  front  being 
3  inches  lower  than  the  sides,  and  a  board  with  strips 
of  list  hanging  into  the  water  at  the  front  of  the  pan,  is 
placed  upon  it  touching  the  wall,  and  all  the  hot  air 
issues  through  the  wet  strips  of  list.  On  the  edge  of 
the  flags  that  cover  the  smoke  and  air-flues,  a  line  of 
bricks,  set  on  edge,  are  placed,  and  plastered  over,  and 
the  whole  surface  within  is  filled  with  sand.  An  orna- 
mented moulding  might  be  substituted  for  the  bricks. 
That  sand,  being  watered,  is  an  invariable  and  power- 
ful hotbed,  yielding  the  most  genial  warmth,  and  fit  for 
every  purpose  of  cultivation  or  propagation  that  demands 
moist  heat.  Will  it  be  easily  shown  that  there  is  any- 
thing necessarily  either  unsightly  or  detrimental  in  this 
arrangement  2  My  objection  to  Mr.  Meek's  plan  is  not 
that  it  will  fail  to  heat  his  house,  but  that,  with  the 
same  fire  and  attendance,  three  times  (I  believe,  indeed, 
six  times)  the  space  might  be  heated.  Place  a  boiler  on 
his  fire,  and  it  will  certainly  heat  a  larger  space  of 
glass-house  added  on  to  it,  if  not  three  times  as  large  ; 
carry,  also,  the  smoke  into  another  house  in  the  manner 
I  have  just  described,  and  I  will  answer  that  it  shall 
heat  a  third  house  larger  than  his  with  moist  heat 
without  interfering  with  his  house.  The  moist  heat  I 
have  acquired,  by  replacing  the  flue  as  detailed,  was 
entirely  wasted  in  the  upright  chimney,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  I  were  to  prolong  the  flue  behind  the 
building  in  which  it  stands,  the  same  fire  would  be  still 
capable  of  heating  sufficiently  for  Camellias  another 
house  which  might  be  built  with  a  northern  aspect  be- 
hind it.  The  question  is  not  simply,  whether  a  house 
can  be  heated  by  certain  means,  but  how  the  greatest 
space  can  be  heated  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  with 
a  given  quantity  of  fuel  and  attendance.  Suppose  four 
houses  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  heated  as 
Mr.  Meek  proposes,  the  furnace  being  in  the  centre,  I 
would  heat  another  with  a  flue  as  I  propose,  and  it 
would  be  a  larger  house,  I  think,  than  his,  and,  in  front 
and  behind,  should  project  two  houses  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes  from  the  same  fire,  each  of  which,  I  imagine, 
might  be  double  the  size  of  his  ;  at  all  events,  three 
more  of  equal  bulk  would  be  certainly  heated  by  his 
fire.  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that  position  of 
buildings,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  additional  power 
from  the  same  fire.  In  the  explanation  of  the  fig. 
p.  580,  O  return-pipe,  is  printed  by  mistake  for  0  re- 
turn-flue.—  W.  Herbert. 

Opunlia  Tuna. — On  a  former  occasion  I  sent  a 
pericarp  of  Opuntia  Tuna,  which  had  produced  a  flower 
and  pericarp  on  its  top.  I  can  send  now,  if  required, 
a  pericarp  which  fell  after  flowering  on  the  surface  of 
the  pot  j  it  took  root,  and  has  produced  a  shoot  1  inch 
in  length.  Is  this  a  new  mode  of  propagating  the  plant  2 
— Denis  Murray,  Cork.     [We  should  like  to  see  it.] 

The  Camberwell  Beauty  (Vanessa  Anliope). — I  beg 
to  mention  that  I  have  received  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
above,  taken  by  a  lady  at  Burnhamthorpe,  Norfolk.  I 
also  saw  one  on  the  wing  near  Macclesfield,  at  the  end 
of  July,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  it. — 

Charles  Trimmer. 1  have  this  year  taken  at  East 

Bourne,  five  chrysalis  of  Death's  Head  Moth,  two 
caterpillars,  three  Sphinx  convolvuli,  and  one  Macro- 
glossa  stellatarum.  At  Croydon  my  gardener  caught  a 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  and  this  morning,  in  mowing  the 

lawn,  cut  out  a  Macroglossa  stellatarum. — R.  M. 

Yesterday  was  captured,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  a 
Death's  Head  Moth,  by  the  same  young  lady  who  last 
week  found  a  Camberwell  Beauty. — Onyx. 

Hydraulic  Ram. — Having  had  my  attention  directed 
to  some  papers  relative  to  what  is  termed  a  new  hy- 
draulic machine,  wherein  a  comparison  is  made  with 
the  hydraulic  ram  improved  by  Mr.  Roe,  especially  to 
one  Article  signed  "  Hydrangea,"  who  from  "  experi- 
ence "  speaks  of  the  machine  in  question,  permit  me,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Roe,  to  say  something  in  his  favour.  In 
all  machines  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to 
the  public,  to  be  convinced  of  their  lasting  and  useful 
properties.  These  rams  are  put  up  at  little  if  any  more 
expence  than  the  machine  "  Hydrangea"notices,  they  have 
worked  for  20  years  without  material  repair,  throwing 
water  150  feet  high  and  a  mile  distant,  consuming  only 
about  12  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  cost  of  such 
aram would  be  aboutl5/.  Allowme  to  ask  "Hydrangea" 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  machine  he  speaks  of  to 
throw  water  the  same  height  (150  feet)  and  distance  (1 
mile)  ;  also  what  quantity  of  waste  water  there  would 
be  in  a  minute  2  ".  The  pint  overflow,"  which  he  states 
is  the  "moving  power,"  even  if  applied  to  a  waterwheel 
working  small  pumps,  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  raise 
above  a  few  feet,  and  even  in  that  case  friction  would 
be  excessive.  This  I  must  leave  for  him  to  answer,  for 
'^Hydrangea" may  be  in  postessionof  something  superior 
to  anything  yet  invented,  as  it  is  impossible  in  this  age 
to  say  what  can  or  cannot  be  done, — James  Henson, 
40,  Tower-street,  Lambeth. 


Jeoctofes. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Sept.  4. — The  Vice-President  in  the  chair.  Donations 
to  the  library  were  announced  from  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr. 
Beche,  Dr.  Palmer,  Dr.  Ayres,  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  Mr.  J. 
Freeman,  Mr.  J.  Rich,  Mr.  G.  Rich,  and  Mr.  J. 
Reynolds.  British  plants  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
C.  Prentice  and  Mr.  J.  Roby.  Mr.  Williamson,  of 
Kew  Gardens,  presented  specimens  of  an  Orobanche, 
collected  by  him  near  Epsom,  Surrey,  and  suggested  to 
be  Orobanche  lucorum  (of  Braun),  but  perhaps  rather 
an  identical  species  with  the  Orobanche  elatior  (of  Sut- 
ton). Its  occurrence  in  Clover  fields,  in  which  the 
specimens  were  collected,  is  also  in  favour  of  this  view. 
The  specimens  differ  from  the  character  given  to  Oro- 
banche lucorum  [in  Koch's  "  Synopsis,"  by  having  the 
sepals  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  dried  specimens  do  not  exhibit  any  decided 
difference  from  the  characters  of  Orobanche  lucorum, 
though  corresponding  as  well  with  those  of  Orobanche 
elatior.  Dr.  Ayres  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Potato 
Disease." 

Country  Shows. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall,  Sept.  10.— 
This  was  the  third  and  last  exhibition  for  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Pontey,  of  Plymouth,  and  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  had  a  fine  display  of  plants.  In 
Mr.  Pontey's  collection  were  Torenia  asiatica,  Cuphea 
miniata,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Allamanda  grandiflora, 
Achimenes  patens,  Brugmansia  parviflora,  &c.  Messrs. 
Veitch  had  a  beautiful  newiEschynanthus,  a  Tromsdorfia 
speciosa,  a  stove  plant  with  lovely  blue  and  white 
flowers,  some  good  Cattleyas,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  Galphimia  splendens,  &c. ;  and 
a  fine  collection  of  cut  Fuchsias,  including  their  new  one 
Macrantha.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follow  : — 
Fruit  :  Best  flavoured  Pine-apple,  Black  Jamaica. 
G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  ;  2,  Queen,  J.  Vivian,  Esq. ;  heaviest 
ditto,  Antigua,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.  Best  flavoured  Melon, 
Green-flesh,  J.  Vivian,  Esq. ;  2,  King's  Own  Green- 
flesh,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.  ;  3,  Cabul,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart., 
M.P.  Best  bunch  of  Grapes,  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Earl  of  Falmouth  ;  2,  Muscat  of  Lunell,  J. 
Vivian,  Esq.  Best  dish  of  ditto,  J.  Vivian,  Esq. 
Best  6  Peaches,  Nivette,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.  Best  6  ripe 
dessert  Pears,  Swiss  Bergamot,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  ;  2, 
Moor  Fowl  Egg,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  Best  col- 
lection of  ditto,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  2,  G.  C. 
Fox,  Esq.  Best  12  ripe  dessert  Apples,  Autumn  Pear- 
main,  Rev.  C.  Rogers  ;  2,  Learning's  Pearmain,  G.  C. 
Fox,  Esq.  Best  collection  of  winter  dessert  Apples, 
Rev.  C.  Rogers  ;  2,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Best  6  out-door 
Figs,  M.  Williams,  Esq.  Best  dish  of  Cherries,  Mo- 
rello,  Rev.  C.  Rogers.  Best  dish  of  Plums,  Nectarine, 
J.  Vivian,  Esq.  Extra  :  Dish  of  Cherries,  G.  C.  Fox, 
Esq.  Apples,  Boston  Russet,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Ditto,  Ribstone  Pippin,  J.  Vivian,  Esq. — Flowers  : 
For  the  most  Ornamental  Plants,  Erica  elata,  Mande- 
villa  suaveolens,  Petunia  splendens,  Phsenocoma  proli- 
fera,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  Boronia  viminea,  Statice 
puberula,  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Ceropegia  elegans,  Clero- 
dendron  infortunatum,  Medinilla  erythrophylla,  Alla- 
manda cathartica,  Mr.  Passingham  ;  2,  Erica  cruenta, 
Thunbergia  alata,  Pentas  carnea,  Veronica  Lindleyana,. 
Begonia  bulbosa,  Myrtus  tennifolia,  Fuchsia  recurva, 
fulgens  hybrida,  delicat a,  and  Defiance,  G.  N.  Simmons, 
Esq.,  Ridersville.  For  the  newest  and  most  Orna- 
mental Plant,  Siphocampylus  coccineus,  W.  Daubuz, 
Esq.  Best  Stove  Plants  (not  Orchids),  Cyrtoceras  re- 
flexum,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  Clerodendron  infortuna- 
tum, Vinea  oculata  and  rosea,  Begonia  multiflora,  Ron- 
deletia speciosa  major,  Achimenes  longiflora,  Ixora 
coccinea,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Mr.  Passingham ;  2,  Di- 
pladenia crassinoda,  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  Manettia  cor- 
data,  Clerodendron  splendens,  Jatropha  pandurcefolia, 
Achimenes  picta,  longiflora,  and  grandiflora,  iEschynan- 
thus  parasiticus,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Pentas  carnea, 
W.  Daubuz,  Esq.  Best  Stove  Specimen  :  Lisianthus 
Russellianus,  Mr.  Passingham ;  2,  Dipladenia  cras- 
sinoda, W.  Daubuz,  Esq,  Best  Orchidaceous  Speci- 
men, Catasetum  Claveringi,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Best  col- 
lection of  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  Achimenes  :  A. 
longiflora  and  grandiflora,  Gesnera  bulbosa  and  Sut- 
tonii,  Gloxinia  magniflora,  seedling,  Mr.  Passingham. 
Best  specimen  of  ditto,  A.  grandiflora,  W.  Daubuz, 
Esq.  Best  Greenhouse  Plant :  Siphocampylus  betulse- 
folius,  J.  Williams,  Esq.  Best  6  Fuchsias  :  Dingleana 
and  Red  Rover  seedlings  of  1846,  Exoniensis,  Eppsii, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Goldfinch,  Mr.  Passingham  ;  2,. 
Cleopatra,  Sir  W.  Magnay,  Lowryi,  Nymph,  Goldfinch, 
Delicatissima,  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.  ;  3,  Hector,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  Gigantea,  Sir  W.  Magnay,  Sylph., 
Sauguinivea,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  Best  specimen  of  ditto, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  seedling,  Mr.  Passingham.  Best  12 
Dahlias  :  Bathonia,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Alice  Hawthorn, 
Cleopatra,  Brown's  Orlando,  Princess  Royal,  Lady  An- 
trobus,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Marquis  of  Bath, 
Drummond's  Beeswing,  Bragg's  Antagonist,  Orange 
Superb.  The  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  R.  Dunn  (disqualified): 
2,  Duke  of  York,  Sure  Enough,  Hon.  Miss  xVbbot, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Antagonist,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Mrs.  Shelly,  Alice  Hawthorn, 
Beeswing,  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Aurantia,  J.  Williams, 
Esq. ;  3,  Antler,  Beeswing,  Cleopatra,  Antagonist,  Ba- 
thonia, Essex  Bride,  Bedford  Surprise,  Blue  Bonnet, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady  Sale,  Essex  Champion, 
Princess  Royal,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq. ;  4,  Mr.  R.  Dunn 
(disqualified).  Best  6  striped  or  tipped  ditto  :  Brides- 
maid, Oakley^Surprise,  Dodd'sJFavourite,  Beauty,  Prin. 
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cess  Royal,  Alice  Hawthorn,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.  Best  6  here  !  We  also  know  the  Potato  has  qualities  pertain-  i  (figured  "  Hort.  Trans.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  1),  states  that  the 
Roses  :La  Reine,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Bourbon  j  ing  to  it  of  an  impure  nature — in  short,  that  the  genus  Tuberes  of  Pliny  must  have  been  swollen  Almonds,  or 
Queen,  La  Superb,  Devoniensis,  Louis  Philippe,  M.  : '  Solatium'  is  the  actual  type  of  a  powerfully  narcotic  imperfect  Peaches  ;  and  Duhamel  has  given  an  account 
Williams,  Esq.  ;   2,  General  Kleber,  Souchet,  Myran- 1  family.     Such  being  the  case,  and  valuable,  no  doubt,    of  a  fruit  which  accurately  corresponds  with  this  de- 


thus,  Bourbon  Queen,  Louis  Philippe,  La  Dauphine,  J. 
Williams,  Esq. — Extra  :  New  and  Ornamental  Plant, 
Veronica  Liudleyana,  W.  M.  Tweedy,  Esq.  Asters, 
Mrs.  Warren. — Vegetables  :  Best  3  Red  Beet,  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.  Best  3  Carrots,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.  ; 
2,  Rev.  C.  Rogers.  Best  G  Tomatoes,  W.  Daubuz, 
Esq.  Best  3  heads  of  Celery,  Rev.  C.  Rogers ;  2,  J. 
Vivian,  Esq.  Best  collection  of  Salad  Plants  for 
winter  use,  W.  Daubuz,  Esq. — Extra  :  Beet  Roots, 
Rev.  C.  Rogers.  Brace  of  Cucumbers,  G.  C.  Fox, 
Esq.  Garlic,  Mr.  Passingham.  Best  collection  of 
Fruit,  Mr.  J.  Waters. 


2i\Ct)ICfoS. 

The  Potato  Epidemic  and  its  Probable  Consequences. 
By  N.  Niven.  12mo.  McGlashan,  Dublin  ;  and  Orr. 
London. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  pamphlets  that  has  appeared  on 
the  Potato  murrain  ;  sensible,  practical,  and  authentic. 
It  therefore  deserves  an  extensive  circulation,  and  will 
no  doubt  have  it.  Mr.  Niven  truly  states  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  "  all  human  power,  experience,  and 
learning,  has  proved  vain  and  futile,  in  the  discovery  of 
anything  like  an  antidote,  even  in  the  way  of  mitigating 
or  keeping  in  check  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ;  every 
expounded  expedient  has  failed,  or  at  best  proved  but 
of  trifling  avail.  Science,  no  doubt,  has  zealously  done 
her  best ;  neither  men  nor  means  have  been  spared  for 
the  purpose.  The  dissecting-knife  and  microscope  of 
the  acute  physiologist,  the  crucible  and  the  analyses  of 
the  investigating  chemist,  have  all  hitherto  been  used 
in  vain ;  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  how 
impotent  we  are  when  we  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  workings  of  the  Almighty." 

He  denies  that  seedlings  have  enjoyed  any  immunity 
from  disease,  refers  the  origin  of  the  malady  to  the  leaf 
and  not  to  the  tuber,  and  doubts  the  supposed  connec- 
tion between  the  brown  decay  of  the  bottom  of  the  stem 
and  the  blotches  of  the  leaves.  His  general  conclu- 
sions are  : — 

■"  First — That  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  epidemic  is 
the  deposition  on  the  leaf,  through  the  media  of  atmo- 
spheric cause,  of  a  minute  and  destructive  plant. 

"  Second — That  the  origin  of  the  disease  being  thus 
on  the  leaf,  its  destruction  thereby  is  more  immediately 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  tuber. 

"  Third — That  the  epidemic  is  of  a  periodical  charac- 
ter, not  existing  so  much,  if  at  all,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  as  during  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 
"  Fourth — That  the  disease  being  epidemical,  and  of 
atmospheric  origin,  we  may  be  justified  from  past  expe- 
rience of  similar  visitation,  to  hope  for  its  gradual 
abatement. 

"  Fifth — That  every  possible  care  should  be  taken 
this  year,  to  secure  by  the  method  described,  seed  for 
next  year,  even  though  considerably  tainted." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  adopts  the  fungal  theory, 
and  attempts  to  explain  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
early  crops  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Botrytis  can 
attack  Potatoes  only  in  the  latter  period  of  the  year. 

It  is  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  we  cannot  accept 
this  explanation.  It  does  not,  however,  seriously 
affect  the  main  purpose  of  the  book,  the  indication  of 
the  eventual  consequences  to  Ireland  of  the  present 
alarming  visitation,  and  the  mode  of  cropping  the  land 
in  1847.  Regarding  as  he,  and  all  sensible  men  do,  the 
Potato  lost  to  agriculture  for  the  present,  he  looks  of 
course  to  a  total  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Potato- 
drugged  Irish  peasairt. 

"  Grievous  as  it  must  verily  be  for  an  Irishman  to 
relinquish  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  root,  yet  still 
he  too  must  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
take  advantage,  like  other  people,  of  other  things 
placed  within  his  reach  ;  I  have  not  a  doubt  when  once 
he  has  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  transition  state,  he 
will  have  discovered  how  well  it  was  he  was  so  roused 
out  of  his  lethargy  and  long  cherished  prejudices.  That 
the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  has  grown  almost  to  a 
mania  with  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  on  it  he  solely 
depends,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  for  his  subsistence  ; 
with  it  he  feeds  his  meagre  family ;  with  it  he 
feeds  his  grateful  pig  ;  and  with  the  pigs  he  some- 
times pays  his  reluctant  '.rent ;  or  otherwise,  it  may 
be,  a  few  Oats  or  Wheat  is  grown,  and  these  too,  gene- 
rally sold  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  seldom  he  attains 
to  the  possession  of  a  cow— and  as  to  butter  or  milk,  it 
scarcely  ever  forms  a  part  of  his  miserable  meal  ;  how 
soul  and  body  under  such  circumstances  can  really  hold, 
for  any  length  of  time,  together,  is  next  to  a  miracle — 
in  short  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  human  beings  to  be 
worse  off  than  is  the  patient  Irishman  with  his  boggy 
walls  and  cheerless  cabin  ;  hitherto  he  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  Potato,  and  the  Potato  only — a  root,  however 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  portion  of  diet,  certainly  not 
conducive  either  to  general  health  or  vigour  of  consti- 
tution, when  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  No 
doubt  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  hitherto  has  been  a 
matter  comparatively  easy  and  simple,  and  being  so  far 
suited  to  the  habits  of  those  who  thus  choose  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  the  loss  of  it  to  them  must  be  of  no  ordinary 
consideration.  As  to  the  comparative  nutrimental  value 
of  the  Potato,  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  state  that 
it  is  found  to  contain  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  pure 
nutriment  ;  whilst  Wheat  contains  so  much  as  S5,  and 
Barley  83.     If  such  be  the  case  what  a  difference  is 


as  the  root  in  question  really  is,  still  we  ought  rather  to 
desire  the  pure  aud  more  wholesome  cereal  food  alluded 
to.  That  the  constant  absorption  or  assimilation  into 
the  animal  system  of  this  same  nutrimental  ingredient 
has  been  conducive  to  disease,  I  believe  there  is, 
amongst  medical  men,  but  one  opinion — but  more  espe- 
cially in  unfavourable  seasons,  when  the  quality  hap- 
pened to  be  bad." 

Again,  "  If  employment,  and  ample  employment,  can 
be  given,  and  the  labourer  receive  in  money  (no  labourer 
willing  and  fit,  should  have  less  than  from  8s.  to  10*.  per 
week  according  to  the  present  state  of  things),  the 
means  of  purchasing  what  he  requires  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  himself  and  family,  he  cannot  be  worse,  but 
rather,  I  expect,  better  than  he  would  have  been  with 
his  too  cherished  root  and  loithout  employment,  as  has 
been  hitherto  so  much  the  case.  The  matier,  I  con- 
ceive, is  plain  and  evident ;  but  how,  it  may  be  urged, 
is  the  Irishman  to  exist  without  the  Potato  ?  Just  as 
the  Irishman  of  other  days  existed  before  the  time  of 
good  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  reputed  father  of  it. 
What !  are  Irishmen  so  foolishly  fastidious  as  to  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  and  cheap  grains  of  their 
own  good  colonies,  and  pout  like  spoiled  children  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  their  dear  Potatoes  ?  dear  did 
I  say  \  never  was  word  more  truly  said  ;  the  Potato  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  cultivated  plants, 
and  but  for  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Ireland,  and  its 
use  as  a  preparatory  crop,  would  be  dear  indeed." 

We  are,  however,  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Niven  pro- 
posing that  Rice  should  be  made  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  Potato.  Rice  is  a  worse  food,  and  even  more 
lowering  than  the  Potato  itself— a  diet  under  which 
man's  physical  ferce  so  dwindles  away,  that  the  smallest 
fatigue  becomes  impossible.  We  trust  that  no  one  will 
follow  that  recommendation  ;  and  why  should  they 
when  the  strengthening,  and  in  all  respects  admirable, 
Indian  corn  can  be  had  so  easily  ? 

As  substitutes  for  the  Potato  he  recommends  Swedish 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  and  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  for  man,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  for  the  pigs. 
Upon  this  subject  we  would  refer  to  the  carefuliy  cal- 
culated tables  of  produce  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly  at 
page  163  of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Niven's  experience,  like  our  own  and  that  of  so 
many  others,  is  unfavourable  to  the  effect  of  lime ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  fails  to  discover  that  any  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  its  use.  He  prefers  early  spring  planting 
to  autumn  planting,  and  strongly  recommends  sowing 
Mangold  Wurzel  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  as  a  re- 
serve crop.  But  for  this  and  other  matters  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  although  contaiuing  some 
things  in  which  we  cannot  concur,  is  upon  the  whole 
an  opportune  and  useful  publication. 


I*Tew  G-arden  Plants. 

48.  Gardenia  Devoniana.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire's 

Gardenia.  Stove  Shrub.  (Cinchonads*).  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  Glendinning's  Nursery. 

Sp.  Char.    Unarmed.    Leaves  opposite,  papery,  stalked,  wavy, 

oblong:,  acuminate,  rather  pilose  when  young,  nearly  smooth 

when  old,  except  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins  of  the  under 

side,  which  are  always  woolly.    Flower  solitary,  terminal, 

erect.    Ovary  pyriform,  smooth.    Sepals  linear,  somewhat 

spreading,  separated  to  the  base.     Corolla  very  long  (1(H 

inches)  with  a  slender  cylindrical  tube,    a  funnel-shaped 

throat,  with  five  obtuse,  revolute,  obliquely  emarginate  lobes. 

This  is  the  finest  Gardenia  yet  seen,  infinitely  superior 

to   G.  Stanleyana,  to  which  it  is  related.     The  leaves 

are  thin,  and  when  young  pale  green,  but  when  full 

grown  they  are  a  dark  blue  green.     The  magnificent 

flowers,  which  before  expansion  are  10J  inches  long, 

are  pure  white  at  first,  but  gradually  change  to  a  pale 

yellow.     At  first  they  look  something  like  a  long-tubed 

white  Lily. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine.— 'Fruit  of  this  new  and 
extraordinary  production  was  received  August  29, 1846, 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  whose  garden 
at  Stanwick-park  it  had  ripened.  His  lordship  obtained 
the  variety  from  stones  given  him  by  Mr.  Barker,  for- 
merly Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  now 
residing  near  Suedia,  or  Souadiah,  in  Syria,  whose 
favourable  climate  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Asiatic  and  European  fruits.  A  year  or  two 
since  lie  brought  to  this  country,  amongst  other  things, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  sweet  kernels  —  such 
varieties  previously  unknown  in  Europe,  and  probably 
never  heard  of  till  their  existence  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Barker.  The  Nectarine  forming  the  subject  of 
this  notice  is  about  the  size  of  an  Elruge,  and  like  it  in 
shape,  except  in  being  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base. 
Its  skin  is  pale,  like  that  of  the  White  Nectarine,  where 
shaded,  with  a  violet  tinge  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is 
white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  the  flavour  of  prussic  acid. 
The  stone  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  with  rather  a  promi- 
nent sharp  edge,  very  rugsed,  and  of  a  chocolate  colour. 
The  kernel  is  sweet,  like  a  nut,  imparting  nothing  of  the 
bitter-almond  flavour.  The  fruit  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine, partaking  so  much  as  it  does  of  the  qualities  of 
the  bitter-almond,  must  have  been  very  deleterious  in 
its  unimproved  state.  Mr.  Knight,  who  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  melting  Peach  from  an  Almond 


scription,  being  sometimes  produced  by  a  variety  of 
Almond-tree  in  France.  Mr.  Knight  adds  :  "  The  bit- 
terness, in  this  case,  I  conclude  can  only  arise  from 
the  presence  of  the  prussic  acid  ;  and  as  this  acid,  with- 
out being  extracted  by  distillation,  operates  very  in- 
juriously upon  many  constitutions,  some  explanation 
appears  to  be  given  of  the  cause  why  the  Peach  was 
reported  to  possess  deleterious  qualities  when  it  first 
came  from  Persia  into  the  Roman  empire." 

"  Stipantur  calathi  et  pomis,  qu:e  barbara  Persis 
Miaerat  (ut  fama  est)  patriis  armata  venenis." 

Columella,  lib.  10. 
The  varieties  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  now  gene- 
rally cultivated  retain  but  little  of  the  injurious  proper- 
ties ascribed  to  the  species  by  ancient  authors  ;  and, 
when  well  ripened,  they  can  be  generally  eaten  with 
impunity,  notwithstanding  the  slight  prussic  acid  flavour 
which  pervades  even  their  luscious  sugary  juice  ;  but 
some  constitutions  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  trace. 
It  was,  indeed,  considered  unlikely  that  amelioration 
would  be  carried  much  further.  For  at  least  a  century 
little  improvement  has  been  effected,  and  in  every 
variety  the  kernels  have  proved  intensely  bitter.  But 
at  last  this  is  overcome  ;  in  the  specimen  above  de- 
scribed the  deleterious  quality  considered  inherent  in 
the  species  has  disappeared ;  and  Mr.  Barker  himself 
informed  me  that  his  fruits  with  sweet  kernels  may  be 
eaten  as  a  full  meal,  in  quantities  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  and  repeatedly,  with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Crawford 
Baiilie,  gardener  to  Lord  Prudhoe,  has  furnished  the 
following  additional  memorandum  concerning  the  Stan- 
wick  Nectarine  :  "  The  Stanwick  Nectarine  was  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  March,  1843,  and  budded  the  same 
autumn  on  the  Bellegard  Peach.  In  1845  a  few  flower- 
buds  were  produced  near  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  but  the  wood  not  being  sufficiently 
ripe  they  proved  abortive.  The  tree  on  its  own  roots 
is  a  strong  and  robust  grower,  and  continues  to  grow 
late  in  autumn,  and  has  hitherto  retained  its  leaves 
throughout  the  winter.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
when  worked  upon  Apricot,  Plum,  or  Almond  stocks, 
it  will  prove  quite  hardy,  and  bear  well,  even  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  may  mention  that  the  Nectarine 
is  14  days  later  than  the  Peach  upon  which  it  was 
worked." — Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Battle  of  the  Bees. — On  Thursday  afternoon,  the 
18th,  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twyn  Barlwm 
mountain,  watching  his  flocks,  when  suddenly  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  buzzing  noise,  and  a  cloud  o£ 
insects,  almost  to  darken  the  air.  Upon  closer  exami- 
nation he  found  the  multitude  engaged  in  serious  war- 
fare, which  lasted  a  considerable  time  until  heaps  of  the 
vanquished  covered  the  ground,  some  without  heads, 
others  minus  their  wings,  and  others  completely  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts.  They  proved  to  be  different  sorts 
of  the  humble  bee  and  the  honey  bee.  A  friend  assured 
me  that  he  scraped  together  three  or  four  bushels  with 
his  foot,  and  many  persons  carried  away  the  slain  in 
basketsful  to  show  to  their  friends  the  result  of  this 
very  unaccountable  warfare.  —  Monmouth  Merlin 
Paper,  Sept.  19. 

Scraps. — Such  is  the  scarcity  of  fruit  on  the  Wolds 
and  in  the  Clays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caister,  Lin- 
colnshire, that  from  upwards  of  100  Apple  trees  in  one 
orchard,  the  owner  has  not  obtained  a  single  peck  of 

fruit Failure  of  the  Onion  Crop. — Around  Bicester 

Onions  are  very  scarce,  and  consequently  dear  ;  the 
crops  are  thin,  and  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  dis- 
eased.—  Oxford  Chronicle. Second  Crops  of  Pears, 

— We  have  received  a  number  of  accounts  of  Pear  trees 
bearing  a  second  crop  this  year. —  Westmoreland  Ga- 

zetle. Foreign  Strawberries. — A  vessel,  named  the 

Hannah,  which  has  arrived  at  the  port  of  Hull  from 
Memel,  had,  with  other  productions,  16  cases  of  Straw- 
berries on  board.  This  is  a  novel  article  of  importation 
from  the  place  named,  the  produce  of  Prussia  ;  and 
whether  with  reference  to  the  place  of  growth,  or  the 
late  period  of  the  season  for  the  supply  of  the  article,  is 
as  siugular  and  remarkable  an  importation  as  we  have 
of  late  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  record.— Mor- 
tality amongst  Hares. — It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  as 
connected  with  the  present  season,  that  not  only  has 
there  been  extensive  and  dangerous  disease  among 
cattle,  but  hares  are  now  found  dead  in  large  numbers 
in  the  fields.  On  one  estate,  on  which  the  game  is 
very  numerous,  about  a  dozen  miles  south  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  mortality  has  been  very  extensive. — Edin- 
burgh Witness.- -Extraordinary  Produce  of  Honey. 

— Last  week  the  gardener  of  James  Wintle,  Esq.,  Grey 
Friars,  in  this  city,  took  from  one  stock  of  bees  in  that 
gentleman's  garden,  a  comb,  weighing  no  less  than 
S5  lbs. ;  the  net  weight  of  honey  which  it  yielded  was 
near  60  lbs. — Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 


a  See  Lindley's 
taese  terms. 


'  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  an  explanation  of 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

{For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Forcing  Winter  Flowers. — The  Ice-king  may  shortly 
be  expected,  and  the  pleasure-ground  or  flower-garden, 
in  consequence,  stripped  of  its  gay  colours  ;  it  becomes 
therefore  an  important  consideration  at  this  period  how 
to  preserve  and  encourage,  in-doors,  a  constant  succes- 
sion through  the  dull  winter  months.  Part  of  this 
business  may  be  accomplished  by  retarding  autumn 
flowers,  and  part  by  genuine  forcing.  Success  in  the 
latter,  it  is  well  known,  depends  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  eligibility  of  the  plants  selected,  as  well  as  in  the 
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condition  of  the  stock  in  the  end  of  autumn.  All  plants 
intended  for  this  purpose  should  have  undergone  a  pre- 
paratory course  for  weeks,  nay,  for  months  previous.  An 
equally  important  concern  is,  to  provide  a  proper  house 
or  pit,' it  matters  not  which  ;  in  such  a  place  three  or 
four  principles  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
must  be  duly  secured,  viz. — a  sufficiency  of  atmospheric 
heat,  a  steady  and  permanent  bottom-heat  of  (as  near 
as  possible)  75°,  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  at 
command,  abundance  of  light,  and,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
a  clean  glass  roof;  in  addition  to  this,  night  covering 
would  be  a  great  acquisition.  Those  who  cannot  com- 
mand such  perfect  structures  may  resort  to  a  pit  heated 
by  fermenting  materials  ;  the  best  and  most  enduring 
of  which  are  tree-leaves,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Oak.  Two-thirds  of  these,  fresh  from  the  trees,  mixed 
with  one-third  of  last  year's  stock,  in  a  half-perished 
state,  and  trod  firm  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  or  more,  will 
make  a  gradual  and  enduring  warmth ;  a  ccating  of 
tan  may  be  placed  over  it,  for  plunging.  Some  struc- 
ture of  this  land  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  fresh 
leaves  can  be  obtained. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <tc. 

Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums  intended  for  the  de- 
coration of  this  structure  should  be  placed  under  cover 
at  once,  and  receive  every  attention.  Regular  watering 
is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  ;  for  if  they  are 
allowed  to  get  dry  (if  only  for  one  hour),  decay  or  yel- 
lowness immediately  takes  place  in  the  under  leaves. 
They  will  from  this  time  enjoy  liquid  manure  constantly, 
provided  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  weak.  All  suckers 
shouldbepulled  away  as  they  are  formed.  See  to  thorough 
staking  here,  and  the  extermination  of  all  insects;  there 
can  be  no  good  gardening  where  insects  are  allowed  to 
establish  themselves.  Large  specimens  of  the  following 
make  a  fine  figure  at  this  period : — Buddlea  Lindleyana, 
Gesnera  lateritia,  Salvia  patens,  Begonia  iucarnata,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Ipomcea  ficifolia  (trellis),  Thunbergias, 
Plumbagos,  Justicias,  Clercdendrons,  &c.  Stoveand  Or- 
chids.— The  stove  as  well  as  other  gardening  structures, 
partakes  in  general  of  some  re-arrangement  at  this  pe- 
riod, when  the  general  cry  is,  "  House  all  tender  plants." 
Whilst  such  is  proceeding,  let  all  plants  that  require  it 
have  a  thorough  staking  where  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
cleansing  from  insects.  Young  stock  of  Begonias,  for 
winter  flowering,  may  still  be  shifted.  Some  of  the 
bulbous  tribes  will  now  begin  to  waken  from  their  dor- 
mant state,  and  some  will  speedily  show  blossom  ;  such 
when  fairly  started,  if  pot-bound,  may  receive  a  shift, 
using  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  matter  ;  a 
little  bottom  heat  would  be  of  service  after  this  opera- 
tion. Keep  the  atmospheric  temperature  moderate  at 
this  period,  encouraging  a  liberal  ventilation.  Mixed 
Greenhouse. —  Stocks  and  Mignonette  sown  a  few 
weeks  ago,  may  now  be  transplanted,  especially  the 
Stocks.  If  an  early  bloom  is  desired,  half  a  dozen 
plants  may  be  put  into  a  well  drained  5-inch  pot.  The 
last  shift  should  now  be  given  to  forward  Cinerarias 
intended  to  bloom  this  autumn,,  and  early  in  the  spring 
•use  most  liberal  drains  ge,  and  put  them  under  cover 
close  to  the  glass,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
Tagetes  lucida  is  a  good  late  thing  ;  although  of  long 
standing  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves,  and 
grown  in  pots  it  makesa  good  display  in  Kovember,  being 
a  rich  yellow.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  self-sown  Annuals, 
and  transfer  some  choice  ones  to  pots  to  decorate  the 
mixed  house  in  March. 

KITCHEX_ GARDEN  FORCING. 

Vines  in potsforforcing, asalsoFigs,  Peaches. Cherries 
Sec,  for  early  work,  should  receive  what  pruning  is 
necessary,  provided  they  are  in  a  rest  state.  Let  late 
Grapes  have  every  attention  as  to  thinning  out  decaying 
berries,  and  thorough  ventilation,  with  occasionally  a 
little  fire  heat  if  the  weather  be  damp.  The  early 
Peach-house,  if  at  rest,  should  be  pruned  forthwith  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  syringe  the  wood  occasionally  with 
soap-suds.  Cucumbers  in  dung  beds  will  now  require 
hot  linings,  taking  care  that  the  Arine  does  not  get 
crowded. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Let  the  latest  sown  Turnips  have  a  thorough 
thinning  and  weeding  forthwith.  Get  ready  a  quarter 
of  ground  for  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages,  for  next 
May,  June,  or  July.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  ma- 
nured and  trenched,  as  they  will  have  to  remain  per- 
haps 18  months  on  the  same  spot,  for  if  well  managed 
they  will  produce  a  most  abundant  crop  of  winter 
sprouts,  after  cutting,  of  the  Coiewort  character.  If 
ground  and  plants  be  to  spare,  I  would  advise  a  great 
quantity  of  the  Early  York  to  be  planted  out  on  well 
manured  beds  or  borders,  at  about  6  inches  apart ; 
these  will  be  "  in  cut"  before  the  early  Cabbage  comes 
in— perhaps  by  the  end  of  March.  Follow  up  the 
pricking  out  of  winter  Lettuce,  keeping  the  ground 
much  elevated.  The  Cauliflowers  sown  in  August  will 
be  getting  gross  ;  they  should  be  removed  forthwith. 
Some  persons  pot  them, which  I  consider  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  earliest  lot.  They  may  be  kept  thus,  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit,  until  the  early  part  of  February,  when 
they  may  be  planted  under  hand-glasses.  Those  for 
succession  crops,  if  getting  too  strong,  may  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  on  the  ground  for  half  an  hour,  to  check 
the  fibres,  and  then  pricked  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, in  poor  soil. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  alterations  and  the  planting 
of  choice  shrubs  ;  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  think 
of  such  matters  whilst  the  present  fine  weather  con- 
tinues, will  have  their  memory  jogged  when  the  Ice- 
king  arrives.  Where  extensive  alterations  are  contem- 
plated, more  especially  in  the  flower  way,  it  is  requisite 


that  all  possible  observations  be  made  before  the  flowers 
lose  their  character  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
stripped  of  their  foliage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
propagation  matters  are  secured  by  this  time  ;  young 
stock  propagated  late  are  almost  sure  to  damp  off  in  the 
winter. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
As  observed  last  Calendar,  let  preparation  be  made 
for  planting  a  considerable  breadth  of  Potatoes,  more 
especially  the  early  kinds.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  mel- 
low texture,  I  should  advise  the  "  lazy-bed,"  system 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  north  ;  it  will  be  a  better  gua- 
rantee against  the  frost  than  sharp  ridges.  The  Potato 
set  should  be  on  the  ordinary  ground  level,  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  should  tend  to  raise  the  surface 
higher — this  will  provide  against  stagnant  water. 


State  o!  the  Weather  near  London,  for  thetreeb  ending  Oct.  1,1345,  as 
obseivedat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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Sept.  25 — Fine,  with  light  cloadB;  clear  and  £ 

25— Overcast ;  showery;  overcast  at  night 
27 — Fine;  clondy  and  fine;  overcast 
SS — Rain;  heavy  clonds ;  partially  overcas: 
29  —Clear  and  c>"l ;  rain ;  clear  at  sight 
SQ—Slighifpg;  cl:>ady;  clear 

Fogfty;  very  fine  throughout. 

Mean  temperature  ol  the  week  equal  to  the  average. 


Oct.    1- 

State 


of  theWeathgr  at  Chiewlcfe  dnrin?  the  last  20  yeari,  for  the 
■■-.-.-._"  Week  ending  Oct.  10,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  daring  the  above  period  ocenrred  on  the  6th, 
1834— therm.  793  ;  and  the  loweBt  on  the  9  th,  1829,  and  7th,  1854— therm.  29°. 


T-Jotices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbebs  of  the  Gabvdenees'  Chbonicle. — The  publisher 
has  two  copies  left  of  the  Volume  for  1344,  bound  in  cloth, 
price  11.  10s.  The  Volume  for  1845  is  out  of  print.  The  fol- 
lowing lumbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  be  had. 
Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  post-office  stamps  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  requested,  will  have  them 
sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1.  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  47. 

1842—3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  11,  12,  16,  IS,  20,  27,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35, 
38,  40,  41,  42,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  2S,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52. 
1844— All  but  Nos.  36,  46,  47,  and  50. 

1845—1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  33,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  47, 
49,  50,  51,  52. 

1846— 1,  3,  4,  5,  Gf  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 29,  30, 31,  35,  36,  37,  and  39. 

Post-office  Obdebs — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being-  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gaedenees' 
Chbonicle  for  Advertising  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Hat- 
thews.  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent- Garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 
sent  to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

Bulbs — W E—  Plant  Belladonnas  now,  in  river  sand,  under  a 
south  wall,  and  cover  them  with  spent  tan,  or  some  such 
material  in  winter,  if  frost  is  likely  to  be  severe.  The  reason 
why  it  is  recommended  to  keep  Cobnrgias  deep  is  that  they 
may  be  safe  from  frost.  In  a  pot  in  a  glass-house  the  pre- 
caution is  needless.  Lilium  lancifolium  should  be  hardy  in 
Devonshire,  and  so  will  the  Antholyza  with  a  little  shelter  in 
winter.  We  should  put  it  into  the  ground  at  once,  and  se- 
cure it  against  frost. 

China— SGcHeioeU — "Will  you  favour  us  with  your  address.  We 
have  got  it  for  you. 

Fb.uit-teees — Delta — Itis  not  necessary  to  root-prune  your  old 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  which  were  last  year  headed  back,  and 
have  since  produced  luxuriant  shoots  in  all  directions.  En- 
courage rather  than  check  their  power  of  producing  such ; 
but  let  the  growths  he  properly  regulated  by  judicious  winter 
and  summer  primings.  Fresh  tops  will  be  formed  in  a  few 
years;  luxuriance  will  be  moderated  naturally;  and  fruit- 
fulness  will  ensue,  on  wood  capable  of  supporting  it,  in  greater 
abundance  and  to  more  perfection  than  would  be  the  case 
were  you  now  to  stunt  the  trees.  A  Plum-tree,  10  or  12  years 
old,  may  be  moved  very  well.il 

Glass— i2  G— Do  not  he  misled  by  fine  names.  Buy  your  glass 
in  crates,  of  100  feet  each,  and  cut  it  yourself.  Sixteen 
ounce  sheet  is  not  worth  more  than  od.  a  foot,  and  will  cut 
to  40  inch  lengths.  We  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  the 
glass  dealers  very  soon.  The  sun  will  not  hurt  your  plants, 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  glass,  provided  it  is  not  blistered. 

Goosebeeey  Cateepillae— Constant  Sub — We  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  in  good  time. 

Insects — J  W  S— The  larva  from  Wales  will  change  to  a  dip- 
terous fly,  possibly  a  Volucella.     R. J  B— Your  Caffre 

Wheat  is  infested  by  the  Calandra  oryzas ;  that  which  you 
sent  before  was  probably  the  C.  granaria.  If  you  take  any 
interest  in  their  economy  you  will  find  their  histories  given 

in  the  last  part  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal.  R. 

Emily— The  house  flies  received  are  named  Musca  atramen- 
taria.  Have  you  tried  half  filling  tumbler  glasses  with  sugar 
and  water,  covering  the  top  close  with  writing  paper  ?  Cut 
a  triangular  opening  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  entrance  of 
the  flies  ;  it  is  an  excellent  trap.   R. 

Names  of  Fbcits — T  Rivers — The  'oval,  white,  or  rather 
greenish -white,  thin-skinned  Grape,  is  the  Early  White  Mal- 

vasio,  known  likewise  as  the  Grove  End  Sweetwater.H 

Z  Z—  Marie  Louise  Pear,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple.|| 

PWPaid— Pomme  Royale,  not  as  you  observe,  the  Royal 
Russet ;  the  latter  is  only  fit  for  Kitchen  use ;  the  former  is 
a  sound  keeping  dessert  Apple,  and  an  excellent  bearer,  even 
in  the  present  season.li B  B — 4,  Autumn  Pearmain  ;  5,  ap- 
pears to  be  King  of  the  Pippins ;  6,  Stagg's  Nonpareil ;  25, 
Court  Pendu  Plat.  The  others  require  further  investigation,  as 

they  change  colour.ll J  T  L—  Court  of  Wick. E  B — 

1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  not  known,  worthless.!! 

Names  of  Plants — C  Kay— Linum  catharticum,  Galium  verum 
John    Moore — Dahlia   glabrata,     Catasetum    luridum — 


W  S — 1,  Tolpis  barbata  ;  2,  Hibiscus  Trionum Mary  Anne 

— Euphorbias  without  stem  leaves  are  mere  puzzles;  yours 
has  only  floral  leaves.    It  seems  to  be  a  morsel  of  E.  platy- 

phylla J  G  S — Cnicus  arvensis  and  Polygonum  aviculare. 

HE* — Plants  cannot  be  named  from  vague  description. 

You  will  hardly  obtain  any  Cape  bulbs  in  this  country.  If 
we  lived  in  Guernsey,  we  should  open  a  communication  with 

some  nurseryman  at  the  Cape. ABalston — Mormodes  aro- 

maticum,  Eranthemum  pulchellum. C  D — 1,   Adiantum 

pedatum  ;  2,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  ;  3,  ditto  ;  4,  Gym- 
nogramma  sulphurea ;    5,    Gymnogramma   tartarea  (?)*;  6, 

Asplenium    viride. Denis   Murray — Adiantum    Capillus 

Veneris  and  Pteris  longifolia.- B — Plumbago  zeylanica, 

C   L — Nerine   sarniensis,    crimson  ;    venusta   scarlet, 

fiexu05a  ?  rose. Dowager  Lady  S. — Salvia  confertiflbra. 

Dick — Rivina  kevis. Admirer — The  Althaea  fratex. 

Planting — P  H—  Plough  your  land  as  deep  as  you  can  now, 
and  plantit before  Christmas.  Do  not  let  any  one  persuade 
you  to  wait  till  spring.  If  it  has  brought  a  good  crop  of 
Turnips,  you  can  hardly  go  wrong  with  forest  trees,  and  had 
better  select  the  kinds  which  you  think  will  be  most  profit- 
able.    Take  care  that  the  land  is  well  drained. 

Polmaise  Heating — S  W  Smith,  Leamington— Tour  opinions 
are  contrary  to  nature  and  philosophy,  to  fact  and  theory. 
While  abusing  the  principles  of  Polmaise  in  your  statements 
you  avail  yourself  of  them  in  your  plans,  in  a  very  imperfect 

and  clumsy  form. RAJ — If  we  find  that  our  hint  has  not 

been  taken  we  may  then  name  the  ironmongers  to  whom  we 
alluded.  At  present  it  would  be  premature.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Polmaise  plan  should  not  heat  at  the  same 
time  both  a  study  and  a  conservatory.  In  that  case  it  will 
be  aa  well  to  place  the  stove  in  the  party  wall,  if  it  admits 
of  such  an  arrangement.     Otherwise  place  it  in  the  study. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude. T  G  P — Much 

obliged,  but  it  seems  hardly  worth  publishing  the  mode, 
especially  as  an  exact  plan  would  have  to  be  given,  which  we 
do  not  possess. 

Potatoes — GPL — Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  many 
things,  this  seems  perfectly  clear,  that  planting  Potatoes  in 
the  autumn,  so  constantly  advocated  in  this  Journal  against 
prejudice  and  cavil,  is  the  right  one.    See  a  capital  article,  by 

Mr.  GoodifF,  of  Granard,  in  another  column. Scotchman, 

Sigma,  and  others — We  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  questions 
next  week  in  a  Leading  Article. 

Simmons'  Hegbometee — Henry — Place  it  in  the  shade,  and 
keep  the  index  between  10  and  20.  Your  leaves  are  devoured 
bv  red  spider. 

Stb'awbebet— P  T  O— We  know  nothing  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd Strawberry,  and  cannot  print  such  an  eulogium  as  you 
have  passed  upon  it,  except  as  an  advertisement. 

Steawbeebies — B  B — The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and 
manured,  and  if  the  soil  be  of  a  stiff  nature,  the  addition  of 
some  gritty  matter  will  be  of  advantage  for  keeping  it  open  ; 
no  spade  ought  to  be  inserted  among  the  plants.  Choose 
well-rooted  runners,  or  such  as  have  been  taken  up  and 
pricked  out  in  beds  previously.  A  good  watering  with  liquid 
manure  now  and  then  when  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
frequent  application  of  pond  or  rain  water,  during  bearing 
time  (if  the  season  be  dry),  will  be  found  beneficial.J 

Tomatoes — Cumro— Take  a  ripe  Tomato,  quite  red  but  not 
soft ;  cut  out  the  stalk  and  scoop  out  the  seeds,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  flesh  as  possible.  Fill  the  inside  with  forcemeat 
(which  will  be  better  if  mixed  with  a  little  chopped  ham  or 
tongue).  When  well  stuffed  set  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  in  a  dish 
before  the  fire,  with  apiece  of  butter  upon  the  head  of  each 
Tomato,  and  leave  it  to  roast  till  brown  ;  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  burn.  They  are  sometimes  used  in  salad, 
sliced  like  Cucumbers,  with  vinegar,  oil,  salt,  and  pepper. 
They  are  also  stewed,  »tc.  &c.    See  cookery  books. 

Vanessa— .4  G— We  have  not  Este's  address.  We  will  keep  the 
letter  for  him,  and  forward  it  when  we  know  where. 

Vines  foe  a  Gbeenhouse — F  .F— The  Black  Hamburgh  an,d 
Royal  Muscadine  ;  two  of  each.  The  best  mode  of  planting 
and  training  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  house  and 
the  formation  of  the  border.  For  the  open  wall,  the  Royal 
Muscadine.il 

Window  Gaedentng — C  C  G — The  best  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  throw  out  from  your  sitting  room  a  Belgian  windo'.v 
garden,  such  as  is  described  at  p.  203,  and  then  you  may  grow 
many  things  in  it.  If  yon  cannot  do  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  to  confine  yourself  to  succulents  and  spring 
bulbs. 

Misc — Plutarch — We  are  not  sure  that  we  make  out  your  mean- 
ing.    If   we  understand  it  we   should  say  favourable, 

A- Lover  of  Birds  can  surely  not  believe  the  absurd  story  he 

mentions.    It  is  too  silly  to  deserve  contradiction. R  M  G 

— The  New  Zealand  Sweet  Potato  is  the  same  as  that  culti- 
vated in  other  warm  climates.    It  will  not  grow  in  the  open 

air  in  Great  BritaiD. G  C— Half-inch  slate  will  do  if  the 

bearing  is  not  too  long.  Let  the  shelves  be  18  inches  wide. 
Iron  supports  last  longest ;  wooden  ones  cost  least.     Get  the 

shelves  as  near  the  glass  as  you  can. P  S — The  young 

wood  of  your  Vines  beingwell  ripened,  you  may  proceed  with 
renewing  your  border  dow.     In  lifting,  the  roots  should  be  as 

little  injured  as  possible.! An  Amateur  should  complain  to 

his  news-agent,  or  re-fold  the  paper  before  cutting  it. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolabias— TT-B^V—  Three  very  bright  and  showy  speci- 
mens. 22  is  decidedly  the  best  in  form,  having  the  front  of 
the  flower  well  rounded  and  projecting.* 

Dahlias—  D — The  specimen  sent  of  a  seedling  fancy  Dahlia,  if 
sufficiently  full  in  the  centre,  will  make  a  good  addition  to 
this  class,  as  the  flower  is  well  formed  and  regularly  tipped.* 

JB — Your  lilac  is  a  full-sized  and  symmetrical  flower, 

with  the  centre  well  up,  pleasing  in  colour,  and  will  prove  a 
useful  flower  in  a  stand.  The  general  form  of  the  bright 
yellow  variety  is  good,  and  will,  when  at  its  best,  be  found  a 
useful  variety,  still  the  petals  are  too  much  ribbed  for  the  im- 
proved taste  "of  the  present  day.  The  light  tipped  flower  will 
make  a  very  pleasing  border  variety  ;  it  is  well  formed,  but 
its  size  will  render  it  useless  as  a  show  flower,  the  petals  also 
are  too  notched." 

Fuchsias — .F./^— No.  lisapretry  flower,  but  there  are  several 
in  cultivation  equal  to  it,  and  some  that  surpass  it  in  size  ; 

2  is  pretty  also,  but  imperfect  in  the  corolla.* W M— Your 

seedling  "is  large  and  showy,  having  bright  pink  tube  and 
sepals,  with  crimson  purple  corolla  ;  it  is  a  good  variety, with 
the  exception  of  the  sepals  being  rather  long  and  not  expand- 
ing sufficiently." G  i2— No.  2  is  probably  showy  on  the 

plant,  but  we*  consider  it  not  a  good  specimen  of  form;  the 
sepals  are  too  long  and  pointed,  and  do  not  expand  suffi- 
ciently to  show  the  corolla  (which  is  very  good)  to  advantage. 
The  tube  and  sepals  of  No.  1  are  pure  white,  free  from  any 
stain  of  pink  :  the  corolla  in  the  specimen  sent  is  rather  short, 
and  altogether  the  flower  appears  cramped  in  its  growth,  and 
not  to  be  a  perfect  one,  we  should  like  to  see  it  again  when 
the  plant  is  in  better  condition,  as  the  colours  are  very  pleas- 
ing.*  q  M—  Both  your  seedlings  are  good  in  colour,  but 

neither  of  them  appear  to  expand  their  sepals  sufficiently.* 

Petunias—  W  W—  Your  seedling  with  violet  centre  and  vein- 

ing,  is  a  large  handsome  and  showy  variety.* J"  J"— No.  1 

is  your  best  seedling  ;  the  flower  is  small,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
rich  and  fine  in  colour  ;  the  veined  varieties,  2,  3,  and  5,  are 
not  quite  equal  to  the  specimens  generally  sent— the  veining 
wants  richness,* 

Scaelet  PELAEG0NTU3I— J1  J" ^4— Your  scarlet  horse-shoe  forms 
a  large  and  handsome  truss  of  bloom  ;  but  the  scarlet  does 
not  appear  so  vivid  as  in  some  others  recently  brought  under 
our  notice,* 
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GUANO,   &c. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANIIA  BAT.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wire  worm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  '2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.                        CHARCOAL. 
PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEEH-DIBBLE. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops— it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price.  — Edwaud  Poit3ER,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation.— Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road- 
placc,  Kennington.        V*  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE  ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses.  _^^ 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunliill 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    "Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
■which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  "Woods  and  Foiiests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*#*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g^3  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  "Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's -buildings,  Bunbill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs- covered  with  the  .Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


JLEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
♦  DR  AULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  he  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  : — A  machine 
to  convey  water  100  yards,  conducting- pipe  included,  201. ;  do. 
do.  600  yards,  501.  This  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  from 
1  gaUon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards,  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains,  Towns,  &c, 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine. 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle. — N.B.  All  Machines 
warranted. — Apply  at  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

RED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE. 
TOUN  "WHITE  "WHEAT —  Varieties  whoso  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland, — for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTON-TJNDER-EDGE, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Price  8s.  per  bushel,  or  31.  per  quarter,  in  quantities  more  than 

five  quarters  ;  sacks  2a.  each.     Orders  must  bo  accompanied 

by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN  MORTON. 

ECONOMICAL,   EFFECTUAL,   AND    DURABLE 
ROOFING. 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING 
y~S  FELT,  with  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Housos 
of  Parliament  are  entirely  covered.  The  above  Material  has 
been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronised  by  many  Members  of 
the. Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. ;  has  been  used  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick  ; 
the  Swiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex ;  on  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  Property,  &c.  ifcc.  and 
(under  slate)  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover- 
square;  its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a  Non-Conductor,  it 
has  been  proved  an  efficient  "  Protective  Material"  to  Plants. 

PRICE,  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Samples  and  Testimonials  sent  by  Post  on  application. 

Thomas  John  Croggon. 
8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon-street,  London. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  Maybe  seen  at  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London, 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheapor  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


TO  0"WNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tiie 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwabd  Pobsee,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
at  4s.,  8stJ  and  20s.  each. 


EARLY  FOOD The  farmers  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  now  an  opportunity  of  providing  early  food,  by 
sowing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS,  which 
resists  the  most  intense  frost,  and  comes  in  early  in  proportion 
to  the  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  ground. 
Its  mealing  quality  is  unequalled. — Further  particulars  to  be 
had  from  Mr.  Morgan  Dillon  Steward,  Stratford-on-Slaney, 
Ireland,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  ap- 
plicant on  it. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  "WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  "Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  "Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlek,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street  London, 


Zt)t  UQCimltnvsLl  G&mttt. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  3,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS, 
Wbdnesdav,  Oct.    7— Flax  Society,  Belfast. 

Thursday,  —      8— Agricultural  Imp. Soc.  oflreland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Lancaster — W.   Norfolk  -  Bedford — Shrppham  and  Guiltcross. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


6-St.  Columb— W.  Hereford 
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We  see,  from  a  circular  now  before  us,  that  the 
Guano  trade  is  assuming  a  new  form.  Hitherto  the 
object  has  been  to  obtain  Guano  genuine  as  im- 
ported, and  miserable  stuff  some  of  it  has  proved  to 
be.  But  now  the  public  is  advised  to  have  it  mixed. 
"Compound"  Guano  is  brought  into  the  market, 
with  the  usual  apparatus  of  testimonials  and 
analyses,  all  proving  its  excellence.  The  public  is 
told  that  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  and  Saldanha  Bay 
Guano  is  the  very  thing  that  they  should  buy  ;  and 
the  inference  is  that  we  have  been  quite  wrong  all 
this  time  in  looking  sharp  after  the  genuine  article. 

We  should  like  to  know  why  guano  is  the  better 
for  being  mixed  ?  why  if  Peruvian  or  Saldanha 
Bay  Guanoes  are  in  themselves  good,  they  should  be 
improved  by  being  shaken  together  ?  We  can  un- 
derstand how  the  quality  of  guano  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  in  which  it 
may  be  deficient,  and  we  also  know  how  the  profits 
upon  this  article  may  be  increased  by  additions  of 
another  kind.  But  how  the  quality  of  anything  is 
to  be  affected  by  mixing  it  with  itself,  passes  our 

comprehension.      Perhaps    Mr.   will   enable 

us  to  guess  the  riddle  he  has  proposed  to  the 
public. 

Of  course  we  do  not  impute  to  any  parties  the 
idea  of  doing  wrong.  We  dare  say  they  merely 
belong  to  the  class  of  dealers  who  deceive  them- 
selves. It  does,  however,  unfortunately  happen 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  Peruvian 
Guano  in  the  market,  and  also  a  monstrous  deal  of 
worthless  Saldanha  Bay  and  other  refuse  ;  and  we 
wonder  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the 
vendors  I  hat  theyexpose  themselves  to  unpleasant  sus- 
picions when  they  propose  to  do  a  thing  which  some 
people  would  find  it  so  very  convenient  to  do.  At 
all  events,  it  is  clear  that  no  advantage  can  possibly 
arise  to  the  buyer  from  this  practice,  and  therefore 
we  should  like  to  know  whose  are  the  interests 
which  this  new  scheme  of  doctoring  Guano  is  to 


The  paragraph  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  in 
another  column  suggests  a  very  important  consider- 
ation.    In  experiments  undertaken,  of  course,  for 


the  discover)'  of  truth,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance as  a  preliminary  step  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  the  means  and  methods  we  employ.  Thus,  the 
astronomer  must  know  by  long  use  and  observation 
the  errors  to  which  hi3  instruments  are  liable,  and 
the  limits  within  which  their  indications  may  vary 
from  the  truth,  before  he  can  determine  what  de- 
gree of  dependence  he  may  place  upon  them.  The 
chemist,  too,  carefully  tests  the  processes  of  his  art, 
before  he  ventures  to  apply  any  of  them  in  quanti- 
tative analysis.  And  so  with  the  farmer  :  before  he 
can  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  published  results 
of  experience,  he  must  consider  of  the  methods  for 
ascertaining  those  results,  and  of  the  very  processes 
themselves  of  which  they  are  the  results,  how  far 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence. 

And  thus  we  consider  that,  while  many  investi- 
gations are  proceeding  and  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement,  an  altogether 
new  class  of  experiments  is  much  wanted  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  truth;  experiments 
are  required  to  determine  the  real  value  and  trust- 
worthiness of  many  of  our  methods  of  investigation. 
Suppose  the  object  of  an  experiment  be  to  ascertain 
the  fertilising-  ability  of  guano,  and  that  the  method 
adopted  be  to  select  and  apply  this  manure  on  perch- 
wide  surfaces  of  a  definite  number  of  yards  in  length 
all  over  a  field  of  uniform  soil,  bearing  one  crop, 
and  excepting  in  the  particular  under  examination, 
receiving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  treatment. 
The  crop  is  weighed  on  those  patches,  and  it  is 
weighed  on  patches  of  equal  extent  unmanured, 
and  the  difference  is  supposed  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  fertilising  ability  of  the  manure  em- 
ployed. And  so  it  is;  if  there  have  been  no 
other  causes  of  difference  at  work  ;  but  this 
we  do  not  know  ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  a 
variable  matter  as  farm  produce,  we  cannot  justly 
assume  it.  Well !  here  is  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry. 
What  has  been  the  amount  of  disturbing  cause  in 
natural  action  on  these  plots  of  land  ?  What  por- 
tion of  the  differences  observed  in  the  crop  are  due 
to  agencies  which  the  farmer  has  not  put  in  exer- 
cise ?  And  the  way  to  arrive  at  an  answer  is  simply 
to  measure  out  other  plots,  treated  wholly  alike, 
and  weigh  their  produce,  and  to  take  the  differences 
observed  in  this  case  as  the  measure  of  the  confi- 
dence we  can  place  in  the  results  of  the  others.  ' 

And  so  with  other  matter  which  may  be  under 
investigation.  Let  the  object  be,  for  instance,  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  confidence  we  maj7  place  in 
the  results  of  an  experiment  on  malt  or  Barley  as 
food  for  cattle.  If  cattle  in  threes,  or  sixes,  or  tens, 
be  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  this  experiment, 
let  other  lots  of  equal  number,  but  which  have  had 
no  difference  of  treatment,  be  weighed  also,  and 
any  variations  in  the  results  observed  here  will  cer- 
tainly exhibit  the  degree  of  confidence  which,  we 
may  feel  in  the  results  obtained  there. 

Subjects  for  experiment  in  agriculture  are  nu- 
merous ;  they  may  refer  to  the  influence  of  means 
employed  to  improve  soil,  its  texture,  or  its  compo- 
sition ;  to  the  qualities  of  sorts  of  plants  or  breeds 
of  animals  ;  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  one 
or  of  feeding  the  other.  And  along  with  auy  series 
of  experiments,  on  any  of  these  subjects,  we  want 
a  corresponding  train  to  exhibit  the  degree  of 
variableness  to  which  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
tion are  naturally  liable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  inquiry,  needing  only 
patience  and  perseverance — needing  no  acute  or 
profound  knowledge  of  the  theory  or  hidden  causes 
of  phenomena ;  one  on  which  labourers  are  much 
needed.  Labourers  in  this  field  will  be  doing  as 
much  to  accelerate,  and  more  to  establish  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement,  than  those  work- 
ing in  any  other  departments  of  the  art. 

BELGIAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  ALLOT- 
MENT SYSTEM. 
Having  hail,  during  a  short  residence  tins  summer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  some  opportunities  of 
examining  the  practical  agriculture  of  this  part  of 
Belgium,  I  have  naturally  watched  with  some  anxiety 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Potato  crop.  The 
early  sorts  yielded  well,  but  at  this  moment  the  reports 
from  all  quarters  are  equally  unfavourable ;  all  are 
more  or  less  affected,  the  red  sorts  universally  so, 
and  the  greatest  apprehensions  are  naturally  felt,  inas- 
much as  a  great  portion  of  the  population  in  the  rural 
districts  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Potato 
crop  for  subsistence.  Barley,  Rye,  and  Spelt,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  hereabouts,  which  supply 
the  Belgian  peasant  with  bread  of  very  indifferent 
quality,  are  not  an  average  —  if,  therefore,  the 
disease  in  Potatoes  proves  general,  of  which  there  is 
no  moral  doubt,  in  combination  with  a  short  crop  of 
grain,  much  distress  must  again  prevail  during  the  en- 
suing winter  throughout  this  country,  and  a  large  im- 
portation of  grain  must  inevitably  take  place — in  fact,  is  I 
now  going  on. 
A  comparison  of  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  with  that 
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of  our  own  country,  and  the  relative  condition  of  the  i  plexioned,  and  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  Irish  ,  cross-ploughing  ;  the  harrow  completes  the  preparation 
labouring  classes,  might  prove  a  source  of  mutual  in- 1  than  "  I  to  Hercules."     Yet  those  men  eat  four  or  five  '  T 
struction'  and  of  some  advantage,  probably,  to  both  par- 1  times  a  day  ;  a  piece  of  bread,  however,  with  an  apple 
ties.     Whilst  in  England  land  is  in  the  hands,  for  the  :  often  doing  duty  for  a  meal,  and  as  they  never  work  so 
most  part,  of  large  owners,  the  holdings  are  also  large, '  as  to   sweat   themselves,  they  have  a  very  tolerable 
and  small  cultivators,  as  a  class,  may  be  said  to  be  un- 1  dietary. 

known.  In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  not  only !  The  labourers  who  diet  with  their  own  families  can- 
subdivided  into  minute  properties,  cultivated,  in  a '  not  afford  to  eat  often  in  the  day,  and  rarely  taste  meat 
majority  of  instances,  by  the  owners  themselves,  very ;  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  have  no  other 
many  of  whom  ha  re  neither  capital  or  resources  to  fall !  bread  than  that  made  of  Rye  or  Sarragin  flour :  indeed 
back  upon,  but  the  progressive  "  morcellement  des  pro- '  they  now  live  very  much  on  Potatoes  mashed  with  sour 
prietes,"  inseparable  from  t heir  law  of  succession,  render  milk  or  grease,  and  the  recent  failure  has  become  a 
every  year  what  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  "the  source  of  much  privation.  The  workmen  in  farmers' 
squares  of  the  territorial  chessboard"  more  minute,  and    houses  are  so  much  better  fed  than  the  externs,  that 


marches,  moreover,  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  evils  of 
open-field  cultivation.  It  is  striking  to  find  of  how 
many  isolated  pieces,  and  at  what  distances  apart  the 
farms,  whether  large  or  small,  in  almost  every  instance, 
consist.  No  stock  can  be  left  in  the  fields  without  some 
man,  woman,  or  child,  to  keep  them  off  the  neighbour- 
ing crops.  The  peasants  are  undeniably  industrious, 
well  conducted,  and  most  moderate  in  their  habits  ;  still 
many  of  these  small  owners  may  be  said  barely  to  exist" 
—-they  are  literally  "frziges  consumere  nati,"  not,  how- 
ever, forgetting  that  the  crops  are  raised  by  their  own 
hands.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  "  la  petite  culture"  the  perseverance  with 
which  it  is  carried  on,  early  and  late,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Their  soil  and  implements,  however,  are,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  of  so  very  inferior  character,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  with  deeper  cultivation,  in 
combination  with  drill  husbandry,  their  produce  might 
be  materially  increased. 

The  distress  during  the  last  winter,  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  borne  with  much  patience,  has  not, 
however,  been  without  some  advantages.  The  sum  of 
2,000,000f.,  advanced  by  the  Government  in  aid  of 
public  works,  has  been  met  so  liberally  by  local  contri- 
butions, and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have  enabled  them 
to  lay  out  many  extensive  lines  of  roads,  which  will 
afford  means  of  communication  with  places  which,  up 
to  this  time,  were,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  "au  bout  du 
m  onde."  I  have  myself,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  been 
an  eye-witness  to  several  lines  which  are  being  carried 
t  hrongh  districts  previously  all  but  impassable  in  winter, 
which  will  furnish  employment  to  very  many  hands  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come,  and  must,  when  finished, 
he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  Thus, 
to  a,  certain  extent,  at  least,  good  has  come  out  of  evil. 
The  actual  condition  of  a  large  number  of  the  small 
proprietors  in  this  country  might  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  philanthropists  who  now  advocate  the 
general  adoption  of  the  allotment  system  as  the  best 
means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  labouring 
elasses — that  the  investigation  into  those  causes  which 
have  tended,  in  too  many  instances,  to  depress  morally 
and  physically  the  inhabitants  of  our  rural  districts, 
should  not  ouly  be  searching  and  complete,  but  also  im- 
mediate, must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  benevolent 
mind.  To  secure  well-regulated  home  comforts  to  the 
lahourer,  and  so  much  garden  ground  as  may  afford 
him  employment  during  his  leisure  time,  or  may  be 
cultivated  by  his  family,  is  one  thing,  and  can  be  open 
to  no  objection  ;  but  let  these  parties  be  cautious  how 
they  attempt  to  carry  out  any  measure  which  would 
call  into  existence  on  a  large  scale  a  race  of  small  cul- 
tivators, whose  only  capital  is  the  labour  of  their  hands 
alone,  and  who  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  a  crop  which  is  now  proved,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  be  liable  to  utter  and  complete  failure. 
To  the  liberal  application  of  capital,  and  the  well-under- 
stood division  of  labour,  England  is  mainly  indebted  for 
her  undoubted  superiority  in  manufacture.  May  not 
the  same  principle  be  applicable  equally  to  sound  im- 
provement in  agriculture  ?  It  strikes  me  that  a 
labourer  can  never  be  placed  in  a  position  so  favour- 
able either  to  his  own  individual  interests,  or  to  those 
of  society  at  large,  as  when  he  forms  no  unimportant 
-  art  of  a  well-conducted  system  of  husbandry,  under 
which  the  value  of  efficient  servants  can  never  fail  to 
be  duly  appreciated. — A  Subscriber,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Sept.  21. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF   HUSBANDRY  IN  LOWER 
BRITTANY. 

WITH  INCIDENTAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP 
IIIE  FARMING  POPULATION  THERE,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  THE  ANALOGOUS  CLASSES  IN 
IEELAND. 

By  Mabtin  Dotle. 
(Concluded  from  p.  61S.) 
The  dietary  of  the  Breton  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Norman  peasant,  yet  better  (decidedly  so  with  the  com- 
mon labourers)  than  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
without  danger  of  famine  even  to  the  poorest,  because 
they  do  not  exclusively  depend  on  one  kind  of  food. 

In  a  regular  farmer's  house  the  diet  is  abundant ;  all 
the  family  fare  alike.  On  galettes,  a  kind  of  pancake 
;nade  of  the  flour  of  buckwheat ;  soup  of  the  same  flour, 
or  prepared  with  lard  and  cabbage,  and  twice  a  week 
with  pork ;  poor  cheese  and  barley  or  oatmeal  cakes  ; 
Potatoes  mashed  with  sour  milk  or  butter,  and  coarse 
bread  in  abundance.  In  some  parts  where  orchards 
are  common,  cider  is  drank  ;  but  generally  water  is  the 
beverage,  milk  being  kept  for  making  cheese  or  butter, 
except  a  very  small  portion  for  cooking.  The  children 
are  reared  on  grease  or  cabbage. soup,  hut  great  num. 
bers  of  them  die  prematurely.  The  mealy  Potato  with 
milk  is  certainly  more  nutritious  and  wholesome,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  Breton 
labourers,  who  are  feeble,  diminutive,  and  sallow-com- 


one  is  surprised  to  find,  even  in  so  cheap  a  country,  that 
the  difference  of  daily  wages  is  estimated  at  so  low  a 
sum  as  five  sous,  the  rates  being  10  sous  a  day  with 
diet,  and  15  sous  without  it.  The  ordinary  labourer's 
condition,  however,  is  very  miserable,  and  so  depressed 
has  it  been  for  ages,  that  the  songs  of  the  country,  like 
the  plaintive  melodies  of  Ireland,  always  referring  to 
some  national  or  local  woes,  leave  a  character  of  sad- 
ness. There  is  a  song  called  the  labourer's  lamenta- 
tion, in  which  the  hardships  of  his  lot  are  feelingly  set 
forth  ;  but  we  doubt  if  one  of  the  verses,  which  after 
warning  maidens  not  to  wed  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor,  nor 
above  all  a  labourer,  has  much  effect  among  a  simple 
people  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prospective  prudence  of 
the  Malthus  tribe.     The  lament  concludes  thus  : — 

Oh  labourers  you  lead  a  hard  life  in  this  world ; 

Tou  are  poor  and  enrich  others  ; 

You  are  despised  and  yet  must  he  most  respectful ; 

You  are  cold  and  hungry. 

Again  :— - 

My  brother,  life  is  not  to  be  desired, 

For  life  is  sad,  and  our  happiness  is  to  die. 

The  sufferings  of  this  class  must  have  been  great 
indeed  to  have  called  forth  such  wailings. 

The  Breton  cattle  are  of  a  good  description — like  those 
of  Ayrshire.  In-calf  cows  are  worth  about  6/.  each,  and 
milchers'produce  1  lb.  of  butter  per  day  in  the  season;  the 
diminutive  breed  falls  in  value  to  11.  10s.  per  head,  and 
like  the  Kerry  breed  is  very  good  and  thrifty  when  put 
on  kind  pasture  ;  but  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
mountain  breed  of  Switzerland  in  form  and  colour,  than 
to  the  correspondin  g  kinds  in  the  highlands  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  Breton  sheep  are  worth  from  half  -a-crown 
to  10s.  of  our  currency,  and  when  aged  and  fattened  on 
the  sea  downs — as  at  Treguier  in  the  Cote  du  Nord — 
delicious  to  the  taste.  The  black  woolled  are  much 
prized  for  the  fleece,  and  on  that  account  are  allowed 
to  live  till  they  become  pretty  tough  picking  ;  but 
whether  long  or  short  lived,  they  do  not  enjoy  that 
happy  and  tranquil  existence  which  our  flocks  ordinarily 
enjoy.  Confined  by  night  without  fodder  in  a  close 
cabin,  driven  forth  in  the  morning  by  a  reckless  urchin, 
who,  regardless  of  their  fetters,  hurries  them  with  the 
incessant  cracking  of  a  whip  and  the  barking  of  a  cur 
at  their  heels,  where  to  a  bare  field  they  are  tethered 
in  couples  in  a  very  severe  manner,  or  with  hardly  time 
to  snap  at  the  scanty  herbage  in  any  one  spot,  urged 
forwards.  How  different  their  state  from  that  of  our 
happy  fat  sheep  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or 
in  a  glen,  ruminating  in  undisturbed  repose,  and  fatten- 
ing as  if  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  its  owner  ! 

The  Breton  horse  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  its 
kind,  strong,  hardy,  enduring,  and  keen  to  the  draught. 
There  are,  however,  two  very  distinct  breeds.  The 
round,  robust,  heavy-limbed  draught-horse,  is  bred  on 
strong  rich  land,  as  in  the  valleys  of  Treguier  ;  the 
other  is  a  light,  active,  lank  animal,  reared  and  princi- 
pally used  in  the  mountainous  parts,  and  though  dege- 
nerate in  form,  bearing  the  traces  of  Arabian  origin. 
The  sbarp-eyed  horses  which  are  employed  in  carrying 
charcoal  on  their  backs  are  principally  bred  in  Mor- 
biham.  The  horses  reared  forthe  cavalry, produced  from 
the  native  mares  and  high-  bred  stallions  (not  always 
English),  are  very  defective,  the  legs  being  too  long,  and 
the  heads  heavy  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  the  body  is 
also  disproportionately  lengthy,  and  the  loins  are  almost 
universally  defective.  The  number  of  horses  bred  in 
lower  Brittany  and  drafted  thence  to  the  great  Norman 
pastures  is  prodigious.  So  great  was  the  redundancy 
about  14  years  ago,  that  an  English  tanner  (established 
in  the  country),  bought  at  one  of  the  fairs  a  score  of 
colts  and  fillies,  18  months  old,  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins  alone. 

The  price  of  a  good  horse  15  hands  high  is  from  20?. 
to  2-U.  each  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  has  not  been 
worked  from  a  very  early  age.  The  swine  are  very 
like  the  old  Irish  breed,  so  completely  extinct  in  all  the 
civilised  parts  of  Ireland,  long  legged,  and  long  flanked; 
yet,  thus  ill-formed  and  without  aptitude  for  fattening, 
they  are  reared  for  sale  and  domestic  use  in  vast 
numbers.  The  teams  of  horses  and  oxen* — the  latter 
not  common  in  lower  Brittany — are  necessarily  large 
from  the  condition  of  the  farm-roads,  which  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  are  of  the  worst  kind  ;  the  ploughing 
is  well  executed,  in  consequence  of  this  redundancy  of 
animal  power,  as  to  depih  ;  bnt  the  objectionable  par- 
tiality for  high  narrow  ridges,  even  on  perfectly  dry  soil, 
prevails  in  Brittany  as  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  the  former 
country  the  centre  of  the  ridge  is  thoroughly  loosened 
by  the  plough  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  usually  left 
unstirred. 

The  turning  of  stubble  land  begins  at  Christmas,  and 
it  lies  until  February,  when  it  is  broken  to  pieces  with 
hand-hoes  for  Potatoes  or  spring  corn.      There  is  no 


°  In  Brittany  the  o^en  are  yoked  by  the  heads ;    in  Nor- 
mandy they  draw  from  the  collar. 


Ley  is  broken  up  in  May  with  plough  and  hoes,  for 
Buckwheat  in  the  first  instance,  which  is  sown  before 
the  end  of  June  at  farthest.  The  ground  is  afterwards 
manured  for  Wheat,  and  ploughed  (with  two  horses 
abreast  and  one  leading),  as  on  an  English  fallow  ;  bnt 
there  is  no  succeeding  ploughing,  the  seed  being  har- 
rowed in  after  the  former  labour. 

Much  of  the  slovenly  and  exhausting  cropping  which 
has  been  so  long  subject  of  regret  in  Ireland  charac- 
terizes the  agriculture  of  Brittany  where  it  is  common 
to  take  successive  crops  of  Oats  as  long  as  the  land  will 
yield  it,  and  then  leave  it  to  recover  as  it  may.  The 
fences  are  frequently  very  large — eight  or  nine  feet  in 
width  ;  but  this,  though  apparently  wasteful,  is  not  so 
in  reality  ;  for  these  barriers  are  planted  to  the  utmost 
advantage  with  trees,  and  kept  exclusively  by  the  lord 
of  the  soil  or  proprietor,  among  his  foncial  rights,  as 
timber  preserves. 

Tenants  are  generally  prohibited  from  selling  their 
straw  ;  but  as  they  rarely  give  hay  to  their  working 
cattle  until  spring,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  consumed 
for  fodder  ;  the  housing  of  live  stock,  however,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  necessarily  produces  a  large 
supply  of  manure,  of  which  the  liquid  portion  too  fre- 
quently flows  off  in  utter  waste,  from  mismanagement 
and  ignorance. 

The  farmers  on  the  coast  are  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  seaweed — vareck* — which  they  apply  in  the  various- 
modes  familiar  to  us.  In  Finistere  it  is  collected  like 
the  harvest  crops  at  a  stated  time  from  the  rocks  in  the 
bays  which  are  covered  at  low  water,  with  carts  and 
their  attendants  ;  but  as  the  farmers  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  and  horse  labour  would  take 
the  lion's  share,  without  some  restrictions,  the  clergy 
have  effected  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  poor  pea- 
santry only  are  allowed  to  collect  the  vareck  on  the 
first  day,  and  so  considerate  are  the  great  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  little  farmers,  that  they  lend  their  men  and 
horses  to  them  on  the  poor  man's  day.  The  weed  de- 
tached from  rocks  in  the  sea  is  often  brought  to  shore 
on  rafts  rudely  constructed  with  limbs  of  trees  and 
ropes,  on  which  the  work-people  float  to  land.  The 
number  of  those  moving  masses  of  weed,  each  with  its 
family  of  human  beings — as  described  very  graphically 
by  M.  Sousvestre,  must  form  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting combination. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  BREAKING 
UP  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  tenant  ought  to  break 
up  his  pastures.  For  in  givmg  him  this  permission  the 
landowner  will  doubtless  specify  the  mode  in  which  he 
requires  it  to  be  done.  I  think  that  all  clay  pasture 
lands  should  be  pared  and  burnt ;  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages attending  this  operation  in  all  cases,  but  there 
are  some  peculiar  to  clay  lands — such,  for  instance,  as- 
the  improvement  it  effects  in  the  texture  of  such  soils. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered,  that  land 
when  wet  will  appear  to  have  an  adhesive  texture, 
which  when  drained  will  prove  a  friable  open  soil ;  and 
therefore  no  decision  on  this  subject  is  advisable  until 
after  drainage.  The  object  of  the  landowner  in  naming 
the  terms  (on  this  head)  on  which  he  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  break  up  Grass  land,  should  be  to  arrange 
so  that  he  may  have  half  of  his  land  in  green  crop  and 
half  in  grain  during  the  first  and  all  succeeding  years  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  clay  land  it  is  necessary  to  burn  all, 
because  while  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  it  in 
the  case  of  that  half  of  it  which  is  to  be  sown  to  Oats, 
Beans,  or  Wheat,  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  on  such  soils 
the  sward  will  not  have  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the 
ploughing  and  rest  for  a  year,  which  that  half  of  it  will 
thus  receive,  to  answer  for  the  green  crop,  which  in  the 
succeeding  year  follows  those  crops.  In  the  case  of 
light  land,  however,  there  is  no  such  difficulty,  and 
therefore  on  such  soils  it  will  be  advisable  to  plough 
up  the  half  intended  for  grain  crops  (it  will  thus  be  suf- 
ficiently rotten  and  reduced  by  next  spring  for  green 
crop  culture),  and  to  pare  and  burn  the  half  intended 
for  Turnips,  Swedes,  &e.  That  was  the  mode  adopted 
on  the  farm  I  dow  occupy ;  about  half  of  it  was  ploughed 
and  half  pared  and  burnt.  A  great  crop  of  Oats,  and 
a  great  crop  of  Turnips,  was  thus  obtained,  and  a  large 
stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  thus  kept  during  the 
first  winter  ;  a  large  stock  of  manure  was  thus  produced, 
and  a  sure  foundation  thus  laid  for  the  permanent  fer- 
tility of  the  land. 

The  farmer  has  to  superintend  and  bear  the  expence 
of  all  these  operations.  We  have  put  the  amount  of 
expence  he  will  incur  beyond  the  ordinary  cultivation 
of  the  land  at  30s.  per  acre  on  half  of  the  pastures 
converted.  If  he  enters  on  the  land  at  Michaelmas, 
which  will  be  the  most  convenient  term  for  him,  he 
will  be  able  to  plough  those  Grass  lands,  ichich  are  to 
be  ploughed,  in  the  autumn  (we  suppose  all  the  land- 
lord's operations,  except  the  buildings,  to  have  been 
completed).  The  Grass  should  be  cut  close,  and  the 
land  ploughed  about  4  inches  deep ;  and  it  will  be  the 
better  of  being  rolled  before  winter,  so  as  to  press  the 
furrow-slices  home,  in  order  that  no  Grass  may  grow 
between  them.  In  March  4  bushels  of  Oats  per  acre 
may  be  sown  broadcast — they  will  fall  into  the  furrows 
and  spring  up  as  if  they  had  been  drilled — they  should 
then  be  harrowed  up  and  down  and  across  the  former 
ploughing,  rolled,  and  left  till  harvest.  The  farmer  will 
also,  during  winter,  be  able  to  get  all  the  hedgerows 
that  are  to  be  removed  grubbed  up. 


c  This  Celtic  word  is  altered  somewhat  by  the  Celtic  Irish, 
ivho  pronounce  it  wrack. 
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With  regard  to  those  fields  which  are  to  be  pared 
and  burnt,  they  must  lie  till  the  spring  ;  but  in  ordinary 
I  seasons  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  ready 
part  for  Swedes  and  part  for  common  Turnips.  They 
may  bo  pared  either  by  hand  or  by  plough  ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  right  to  cut  the  land  by  circular  shares, 
arranged  on  an  axle  and  weighted,  so  that  they  shall 
pierce  the  sward  in  lines  about  a  foot  apart.  The 
paring-plough  in  crossing  them,  and  turning  over  a 
furrow-slice  about  10  inches  wide,  will  turn  over,  not 
a  continuous  riband  of  turf,  but  a  series  of  patches 
about  a  foot  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  deep. 
These  are  more  manageable  in  the  burning.  This 
ploughing,  I  imagine,  will  cost  about  9s.  or  10s. 
per  acre.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  it.  All  this 
farm  was  pared  by  hand,  by  the  breast-plough,  at  a  cost 
of  about  1 2s.  per  acre.  The  burning,  which  should  be 
done  in  as  large  heaps  as  possible,  and  as  slowly  as 
possible— the  one  to  ensure  against  the  fires  being  put 
out  by  every  passing  shower,  and  the  other  to  ensure 
black  ashes — will  cost  about  10s.  or  12s.  an  acre  more  ; 
and  the  ashes  where  the  turf  has  been  cut  about  an  inch 
deep,  will  cost  3s.  or  4s.  per  acre  to  spread— the 
burners  being  allowed  the  rubbish  off  and  out  of  the 
adjacent  grubbed  up  hedgerows  to  assist  them. 

Tlie  next  operation  is  to  plough  this  land  as  shallow 
as  possible  (say  3  inches  deep),  in  narrow  furrow-slices, 
and  thus  bury  the  ashes.  The  ploughed  land  should  then 
be  rolled  hard,  and  then  harrowed  twice  or  thrice 
lengthways  ;  and,  lastly,  twice  or  thrice  across  the 
ploughing — and  the  soil  should  by  that  time  be  pretty 
well  torn  to  pieces.  Let  the  land  be  then  again  rolled, 
and  ploughed  6  inches  deep  across  the  former  plough- 
ing. This  will  bring  up  the  3  inches  of  fast  land  below 
the  ashes,  and  bury  those  3  which  had  been  on  the  sur- 
face ;  the  ashes,  as  before,  being  between  them,  or  3 
inches  deep  in  the  ground.  If  the  same  succession  of 
rollings  and  harrowings  be  again  repeated,  the  land 
will  be  ready  for  that  drilling  up  at  intervals  of  about 
26  inches,  which  prepares  it  for  the  seed.  The  addi- 
tional cost  in  preparing  turf  land  for  the  seed,  may 
fairly  be  put  at  30s.  per  acre  over  the  cost  of  preparing 
arable  land.  In  ordinary  seasons  a  large  extent  of 
Grass  land  may  thus  be  broken  up  in  one  season,  half 
of  it  being  got  ready  for  a  crop  of  Swedish,  and  the 
other  half  for  a  crop  of  common  Turnips. — M.  S. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Small  Farms. — The  communication  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  T.  M.  T.,"  with  your  remarks  upon  it,  as 
contained  in  your  last  number,  is  of  interest  to  others 
than  himself.  I  believe  that  the  system  of  small  farms, 
of  from  40  to  100  acres,  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  made  profitable,  and  perhaps  more  so  than 
larger  holdings,  as  allowing  of  more  concentration  of 
capital.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  interest  to 
know  how  the  small  holder  can  carry  out  the  principles 
of  large  holders.  On  a  farm  of,  say  50  acres,  how 
many  head  of  stock  should  be  kept  permanently  I  What 
is  the  most  economical  way  of  feeding  them,  both  as 
regards  the  food  itself  and  the  proportion  of  such  food  2 
What,  also,  is  the  most  economical  way  of  preparing 
the  raw  material  produced  on  the  farm  for  market.  The 
latter  question  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  whether  we  regard  the  raw  material  of 
pulse  and  corn  crops  made  marketable,  or  whether  we 
regard  roots  and  green  crops  made  marketable  in  the 
forms  of  beef  and  mutton.  Regarding  them,  however, 
as  separate  questions.  The  stock  is  best  fed  on  the  raw 
material  of  food,  crushed  or  cut,  and  then  boiled  or 
steamed.  A  considerable  mechanical  power  is  re- 
quired for  cutting  the  roots,  hay  or  straw,  for  crushing 
the  Linseed  and  bruising  the  Oats  or  Barley.  This  is  a 
power  which  is  frequently  required,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
obtained  ?  The  same  power  would  be  available  for  pre- 
paring the  pulse  and  corn  crops  for  markets.  On  large 
farms  it  is  admitted  that  steam  power  is  most  economi- 
cal ;  may  it  not  be  so  on  smaller  farms  ?  In  many 
manufactures  small  steam-engines  are  used  and  found 
economical  ;  it  will  be  observed  that  the  steam  may  be 
made  useful  for  heating  water,  and  even  making  it  boil, 
as  is  done  in  the  free  washing  houses  in  London.  Let 
an  intelligent  mechanic  set  his  mind  to  work  and  de- 
vise a  cheap  and  effective  engine.  Till  this  shall  be 
done,  however,  I  would  wish  to  inquire  what  I  am  to 
do.  I  hold  50  acres  of  land  ;  how  am  I  to  thresh  my 
corn  ?  I  had  thought  of  having  one  of  Barrett  and 
Exall's  hand-threshing  machines,  but  "  T.  M.  T."  says 
the  work  is  too  hard  for  men.  In  your  reply  to  my  in- 
quiries on  the  29th  ult.  you  said  that  I  must  employ 
horse  power  for  a  threshing-machine.  You  tell 
«  T.  M.  T."  that  his  farm  will  not  allow  of  the  outlay. 
What  then  must  we  little  people  do  ?  I  will  endeavour 
to  procure  some  facts  respecting  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing and  working  steam-engines  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  these  purposes ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
should  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  you 
would  advise  me  to  procure  one  of  the  threshing-ma- 
chines I  have  named,  or  whether  I  should  continue  to 
use  the  flail. — Banerman.  [If  we  have  been  inconsist- 
ent it  is  because  the  size  of  the  farm  in  question  is  just 
at  the  limit  when  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  horse  or 
hand  power  (we  mean  whether  a  large  horse  machine 
or  the  flail)  as  applied  to  threshing,  is  the  more 
economical.  Your  farm  will  employ  two  horses.  You 
had  better  get  a  horse- wheel  for  two  horses  constructed, 
and  attach  it  to  one  of  the  largest  hand-threshing  ma- 
chines you  can  obtain.] 

Experiment  on  Shed-feeding  Sheep. —  The  flock  of 
sheep  consists  of  the  pure  Leicester  breed,  Southdowns, 


and  half-breds,viz.,  between  Leicesters  and  Southdowns. 
Consequently,  to  test  the  relative  qualities  of  the  Lei- 
cesters and  half-breds,  there  was  22  of  each  kind  chosen 
from  the  flock,  aud  placed  in  two  separate  yards,  the 
size  of  the  yards  being  12  yards  by  10  yards,  including 
sheds  for  them  to  run  under  during  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  I  must  hero  remark  that  at  the  time  of 
folding  up  they  were  in  condition  that  would  be  called 
fat,  in  consequence  of  which  they  did  not  gain  so  much 
weight  as  they  might  have  done  had  they  been  in  a 
much  lower  state  when  folded  up.  The  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food  given  to  each  sheep  per  day  was  J  lb.  of 
Linseed  cake,  i  lb.  of  Barley,  and  as  many  Turnips  as 
they  could  cat.  The  following  is  the  exact  and  monthly 
weight  of  each  lot,  being  from  the  13th  December, 
1845  (the  time  of  their  first  being  folded),  until  the 
13th  April,  1840:— 


LEICESTER9. 
Date.  St.  lbs. 

13th  Dec,  . .  207  6 
13th  Jan.,  . .  224  4  . 
13th  Feb.,  . .  241  2  . 
13th  March,     257  9  . 
13th  April,..  270  2  . 


In  favour  of  Half-breds 


st.  lbs. 

Increase. 

...  10 

12 

...  16 

12 

...  16 

7 

...  12 

7 

62 

10 

ids      4 

6 

07 

2 

nALF-BIlEDS 

1845. 

st.  lbs. 

13th  Dec, 

207    a 

1846. 

13th  Jan., 

222  11  . 

13th  Feb., 

238  13  . 

13th  March 

254    2  . 

13th  April, 

274  11  . 

st. lbs. 
Increase. 

...  15  12 

...16    2 
...15    3 

...20    0 

67    2 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  sheep  of  the  Leicester 
breed  increased  more  during  the  first  months,  when  it 
will  also  be  perceived  that  the  half-breds  gradually 
began  to  increase  more,  and  continued  so  to  do  until 
the  time  they  were  slaughtered.  It  appears  from  the 
above  tables  of  weights  that  the  Leicester  sheep  would 
for  a  limited  time,  on  first  putting  up,  gain  a  greater 
weight  than  the  half-breds,  but  if  kept  for  a  moderate 
length  of  time  the  half-breds  will  obtain  the  lead  of 
weight,  and  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as  it  may  be  the 
wish  to  keep  them,  for  I  find  that  when  the  Leicester 
breed  of  sheep  has  obtained  a  certain  weight,  their  in- 
crease afterwards  is  but  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  half-breds,  and,  as  far  as  my  judgment  and  experi- 
ence goes,  I  should  prefer  for  general  feeding  on  poor 

soils  the  half-breds Riehard   Woods,  Scafton  Farm, 

Osberton,  18th  April,  1846. 

Comparative  Experiments  in  Feeding  Cattle. — There 
is  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance  omitted  in  all 
experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the  properties  of 
various  substances  used  in  feeding  cattle.  Two  animals 
are  selected  ;  each  gets  a  different  kind  of  food,  and  the 
one  that  gets  fattest  in  a  given  time  is  held  to  have  got 
the  most  nutritious  diet.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
no  two  beasts  are  exactly  alike  in  constitution,  any 
more  than  human  beings.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  condition  and  power  of  assimilation  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  cases.  Suppose 
the  experiment  reversed  after  the  animals  become  lean 
again.  Suppose  the  one  which  got  fat  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, to  get  in  the  second  the  food  on  which  the 
other  did  not  thrive,  it  is  quite  possible  it  will  get  fat 
again,  and  the  other  on  the  supposed  best  food  may  not 
get  fat.  The  way  to  come  at  the  truth  is  to  feed  only 
one  animal  with  different  kinds  of  food  at  different  in- 
tervals, allowing  it  to  get  back  to  its  normal  state  after 
each  experiment.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  I  hold  that  we  are  yet  ignorant  whether  Barley 
or  Malt  be  the  better  food G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Cutting  Pent  Drains. — At  p.  636,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  appears  to  have  said  that  the  cutting  peat 
drains  is  done  by  a  particular  process.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  me  and  others  who  possess  acres  of 
peat  many  feet  deep,  to  have  this  particular  process  de- 
scribed. Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  will  kindly  oblige  us 
with  it L. 

Potato  Disease. — My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  original 
cause  of  this  calamity  is  still  a  mystery,  and  the  remedy 
without  hope.  The  cause  has  been  assigned  to  electrical 
action,  blight,  minute  fungi,  and  ammoniacal  gas  from 
guano.  In  all  these  cases  the  haulm  must  be  first  at- 
tacked (that  being  the  part  only  exposed),  by  which  the 
sap  might  become  vitiated  ;  but  as  this  fluid  does  not 
descend  to  the  Potato,  such  theories  are  wrong.  Be- 
sides,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  of  the  above 
causes  to  have  prevailed  at  exactly  the  same  period  in 
places  5000  or  6000  miles  apart,  with  oceans  separating 
them  ;  and  as  regards  guano,  I  understand  the  disease 
is  unknown  in  Peru  (from  whence,  it  is  said,  the  Potato 
was  originally  brought),  although  this  article  abounds 
on  its  coast.  The  disease  has  originated  from  some  un- 
known cause,  and  is  certainly  now  latent  in  the  Potato, 
having  first  shown  itself  to  any  extent  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  and  then  spontaneously  about  June 
or  July.  It  appears  that  well  selected  (apparently 
sound)  tubers  impart  disease  to  their  young  tubers  the 
following  season,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
necessary  for  its  development,  because  it  takes  place 
in  forcing  frames  very  early  in  the  season,  and  not  in 
the  open  air  till  June  or  July.  The  circumstance  alone 
of  its  arising  in  frames  in  January  and  February,  which 
it  is  well  known  to  have  done,  fully  subverts  the  theory 
alluded  to.  The  diseased  new  Potatoes  I  possess  were 
taken  five  or  six  days  back  from  a  heap  of  five  or  six 
bushels.  The  old  tubers  were  carefully  selected  last 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  boarded  floor  store 
closet,  with  a  well  closed  door  ;  and  although  there  was 
no  earth,  no  admission  of  blight,  or  ammoniated  atmo- 
sphere, the  young  tubers,  from  a  \  to  2  inches  diameter, 
or  more,  are  more  or  less  infected  with  the  disease  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  many  of  them  are  in  contact  with 
the  old  tuber,  although  the  latter  in  every  case,  exa- 
mined externally,  appears  perfectly  sound,  having,  of 
course,  no  haulm  to  convey  infection.     If  slightly  dis- , 


eased  Potatoes  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  49 
out  of  50  are  affected  only  at  the  crown,  which  fully 
accounts  forHhe  premature  decay  of  haulm,  and  an  un- 
healthy secretion  produces  fungi,  which  has  often  been 
spoken  of;  not  ill  any  case  can  the  latter  produce  the 
former.  In  slicing  a  diseased  Potato,  the  fibrous  por- 
tion will  be  shown  by  dark  ramifications  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  eyes  ;  and  sections  of  apparently  sound 
old  tubers  also  show  this  mark,  but  in  a  faint  degree, 
and  which  constitutes  latent  disease  ;  the  eyes  from 
whence  the  young  tubers  originate  being  the  conductors 
of  the  contaminating  virus.  We  find  in  the  Potato, 
farina,  gluten,  and  fibrine.  The  first  preserves  the  root 
from  too  speedy  destruction  ;  the  second,  when  vege- 
tating, passes  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  materially  assists  that  process  by  forming  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  fibrine  conducting  the  fluid  or  sap  to 
the  eyes  ;  and  when  this  first  principle  (the  sap)  of  the 
future  tuber  is  diseased,  the  tuber  must  be  also.  I  par- 
ticularly noticed,  this  season  and  the  last,  that  Potatoes 
that  were  dug  up  before  the  middle  of  June  are  not  dis- 
eased, whether  planted  in  autumn  or  not ;  and  although 
autumn-planted  Potatoes  have  the  advantage,  the  skins 
setting,  as  it  is  termed,  before  the  time  the  disease  takes 
place  comes  round,  which  is  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
are  consequently  preserved  from  it,  still  the  risk  of 
general  planting  on  most  lands  in  autumn  is  very  great. 
Dr.  Playfair  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson  suppose  the  dis- 
ease to  be  an  ulceration  or  decay  of  the  tissue  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which,  I  think,  cannot 
be  the  case ;  for  having  made  very  careful  analysis  of  a 
number  of  old  tubers,  1  find  that  the  cellular  tissue  re- 
mains perfectly  sound,  but  the  ramified  discolourations 
which  may  be  seen  throughout  is  the  latent  disease, 
viz.,  sap  in  an  unhealthy  state,  capable  under  certain 
conditions  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  the  young 
tubers,  the  liber  in  many  becoming  ulcerated,  and,  like 
all  other  matters  or  bodies  in  the  same  state,  the  putre- 
factive process  is  induced  :  all  this  is  the  consequence, 
not  by  any  means  the  origin.  Oxygen  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  Potato  in  a  dormant  state,  unless  the  putrefac- 
tive process  is  present,  and  it  always  commences  on  the 
exterior ;  and  old  tubers  capable  of  reproducing  disease 
in  young  ones,  and  sections  of  which  clearly  indicate  its 
presence,  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  free  from  putridity. 

— G.  L.  Smarll,  Enfield. 1  had  some  Potatoes  planted 

in  a  pit,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  crop, 
free  from  disease.  They  were  taken  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  I  left  the  old  seed  in  the  ground,  the 
haulm  of  which  is  now  full  grown,  and  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible, and  some  of  the  young  tubers  look  as  well  as 
those  taken  up  in  June.  By  this  it  appears  that  the 
blight  only  comes  at  a  certain  period,  and  these  not  being 
above  ground  are  uninjured,  while  the  remainder  of 
my  crop,  although  growing  close  to  them,  is  destroyed. 
Therefore,  where  seed  can  be  spared  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  plant  in  October,  and  then  the  crop 
would  be  fit  for  taking  up  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  old  seed  might  be  planted  as  above,  or  the 
ground  might  be  planted  with  something  else.  This 
would  be  preferable  to  planting  in  April,  May,  or  later. 
hittlegreen,  Sussex,  Sept.  24 . 

Experiment  in  Planting  Potatoes. — On  the  23d  of 
March,  1846,  I  planted  the  following  sets  of  Potatoes  ; 
sort,  Early  Shaw  ;  soil,  sandy  loam  or  gravel ;  had 
been  well  manured  : — No.  1.  Nine  sets,  containing  15 
eyes  peeled  off  the  Potato,  the  peel  being  rather  thicker 
just  opposite  the  eyes.  No.  2.  Nine  whole  sets.  No.  3. 
Nine  half  sets.  The  sets  were  all  taken  from  Potatoes 
of  the  same  size,  and  containing  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  number  of  eyes.  Of  No.  1,  seven  plants  grew; 
of  2  and  3,  all  grew.  The  plants  flourished  and  looked 
vigorous  and  well  until  the  23d  of  August,  when  they 
were  attacked  with  the  epidemic,  and  a  week  after  the 
haulm  was  mowed  off.  They  were  taken  up  on  the 
18th  of  Sept.,  and  yielded  the  following  produce  : — 

Size.  Number  of  Potatoes.  "Weight. 

No.  1.  ..  Middle,  good      ..        ..46        ..        ..    Si  lbs. 

No.  2.  . .  Largest,  tine       .  •        . .    81        . .        . .  13f  „ 

No.  3.  . .  Smallest,  fair    . .        . .  133        . .        . .  18    „    . 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  produce  from  half  sets 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  from  whole  ones,  and 
that  the  seven  peels  which  vegetated  produced  46  Po- 
tatoes, weighing  8J  lbs.  As  a  comparative  experiment 
it  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  eyes  in  the 
peels  were  much  less  than  in  the  other  two  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  two  peel  sets  had  been  placed  in 
each  hole,  that  the  produce  would  have  equalled,  if  not 
excelled  that  of  No.  3.  Not  one  of  the  tubers  was 
diseased. — C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Hakleston  :  Sept.  2,  1S46.  —  The  Planting  of 
Wheat,  thick  or  thin,  early  or  late  sowing,  dibbling  or 
drilling,  and  the  cultivation  of  Bean  stubbles  for  Wheat. 
— Resolution,— It  was  arranged  that  the  discussion  on 
the  first  two  points  of  the  question  should  be  taken 
together,  and  on  the  other  two  separately ;  and  also  de- 
cided that  in  this  district  10  pecks  per  acre  might  be 
considered  thick,  and  5  pecks  per  acre  thin  sowing  ; 
that  the  early  part  of  October  might  be  called  early, 
and  the  latter  part  of  November  late  sowing.  The  dis- 
cussion having  commenced  with  the  above  explanation, 
it  was  considered  that  as  regarded  the  first  point,  viz. 
thick  or  thin  sowing,  no  positive  rule  could  be  laid 
down,  as  the  quantity  of  seed  must  always  depend  on 
soil  and  season  ;  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  on 
good  land  and  very  clean  to  sow  a  thin  seed  early,  yet 
with  the  general  farming  of  the  kingdom  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  practice.  Several  members  of  the  club  who 
farm  highly,  stated  it  to  be  their  constant  practice  to 
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sow  late  (frequently  in  December),  finding  thereby  the 
advantage  of  a  stiffer  straw,  and  a  greater  yield  ;  and 
these  would  be  afraid  to   decrease   their   quantity  of 
seed.  Two  of  the  members  entertaining  these  views  had 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  farm, 
but  were  not  thereby  convinced  that  the  extreme  of 
thin  sowing  there  practised  was  applicable  to  this  dis- 
trict.    After  a  lengthened  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
as  the  farming  of  the  kingdom  improved,  the  seed  corn 
might  be  gradually  reduced,  but  that  at  present  for  the 
general  tillage  of  this  district,  the  club  could  not  re- 
commend a  departure  from  that  practice  which  long 
experience  had  sanctioned,  of  planting  from   five  to 
six  pecks  per  acre  early,  and  eight  pecks   per   acre 
late,  with  an   intermediate  quantity   for  an    interme- 
diate time.     As  regards  dibbling  or  drilling,  the  ma- 
jority of  opinions  were  in  favour  of  the  latter,  simply 
because  of  the  correctness  of  machinery  compared  with 
the  uncertainty  of  manual  labour.     There  seemed  to  be 
a  unanimous  opinion,  that  if  the  dropping  could  be  re- 
gulated with  precision,  which  machinery  alone  could 
effect,  dibbling  would  be  preferable  on  many  soils.     It 
has  always,  and  continues  to  be  largely  practised  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  advantages  of  treading  in  one  case, 
and  of  horse-hoeing  in  the  other,  were  not  lost  sight  of 
in  the    discussion.      Lastly,   the   cultivation   of   Bean 
stubbles  for  Wheat  was  considered,  and  evidence  was 
given  of  superior  cast  from  unploughed  stubbles  highly 
manured  for  the  previous  crop.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  found  by  some,  that  although  the  practice  ensured 
an  almost  total  absence  from  annuals,  the  deep-seated 
perennial    weeds,  such   as  Colt's-foot,   Cat's-tail,  and, 
above  all,  Bind-weed  (Convolvulus),  not  having  received 
any  check  from  ploughing,  were  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, the  latter  particularly  so  at  harvest  time.  Further 
trials  were  recommended  to  decide  how  far  the  advan- 
tages of   a   solid  bottom  and    freedom  from  annuals 
counterbalanced   these   objections.      The   club-  cannot 
close  this  lengthened  resolution  without  regretting  that 
it  is  less  decided  than  usual,  which  it  trusts  the  nature 
of  the  subject  satisfactorily  accounts  for. 


[Oct.  3, 


Leyland  :  Sept.  23.— The  following  report  of  farms 
was  read  at  the  meeting  here,  by  Mr.  Morell,  the  Secre- 
tary :  —  Having  been  honoured  by  being  appointed 
inspectors  for  the  Leyland  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
year,  we  have  paid  every  attention  so  as  to  discharge 
the  trust  committed  to  us,  faithfully,  without  bias,  and 
therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  the  result 
of  our  observations.  As  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  a  scientific  system  of  draining,  which  we  consider 
to  be  the  root  of  all  substantial  agricultural  improve- 
ments, we  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
landowners  and  tenants  paying  the  greatest  attention  to 
this  subject,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  ample  remune- 
ration which  they  will  obtain  will  be  a  cheering  and 
solid  proof  to  them  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  branch.  This  they  will  be  early  able  to  effect,  now 
that  they  havea  tile  manufactory  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  is  upon  a  highly  improved  principle,  and  which 
has  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  this  society. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  to  see,  for  the  most  part, 
some  well  cultivated  crops  of  Swedish  Turnips,  which 
evinces  considerable  improvement.  We  have  also  seen 
a  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  transplanted  upon  land  after 
a  crop  of  forward  Potatoes,  which  does  great  credit  to 
the  tenant,  and  which  system,  in  our  opinion,  might  be 
very  much  carried  out  in  this  district.  The  dairies  also 
"bear  proof  of  good  management.  We  now  beg  to  offer 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  draining,  which,  in 
some  parts,  particularly  of  the  Moss  lands,  we  do  not 
find  sufficiently  attended  to.  We  generally  find  these 
lands  are  upon  a  low  level,  and  of  course  the  fetchings  up 
of  fall  and  the  building  of  permanent  platts,  are  a  con- 
siderable hindrance  to  the  drainage,  but  we  wish  to  add 
that  no  other  land  is  capable  of  so  much  improvement, 
and  we  suggest  to  the  landowners  the  propriety  of 
coming  forward  and  assisting  their  tenants  in  this 
laudable  work.  We  should  also  be  glad  to  see  much  of 
the  hedge-row  timber  taken  down,  for  be  assured  if  the 
trees  are  not  improving,  they  are  doing  much  injury 
yearly  to  the  tenants.  It  is  our  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  important  subject  in  this  locality,  viz.— 
the  laying  down  of  land  for  permanent  pasture  ;  as  we 
have  seen  some  land  intended  for  pasture  which,  after 
being  green-cropped,  has  been  succeeded  by  Wheat— 
a  crop  by  no  means  calculated  as  a  foster-mother  for 
Grass  seeds  ;  consequently,  wherever  this  has  been  put 
in  practice,  there  is  a  failure  in  the  seeds.  We  congra- 
tulate the  society  on  the  improvements  already  effected, 
but  must  still  remind  them  that  much  remains  yet  to 
be  done,  and  would  advise  tenants  to  drain,  clean,  and 
manure  their  land,  so  that  in  due  time  they  may  receive 
the  benefits  arising  therefrom.  It  is  much  to  our  gra- 
tification to  see  the  samples  of  Grass  seeds  exhibited, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  growers.  This  leads 
us  to  observe  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land 
in  the  Leyland  district  seems  particularly  favourable 
ior  pasturage,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  western  por- 
tion appears  better  for  the  cultivation']  of  the  various 
root  crops.  We  cannot  but  deplore  thejjawful  visitation 
tins  year  of  the  infectious  disease,  which  only  partially 
presented  itself  last  year  amongst  the  Potato  crop,  the 
cause  of  which  hereunto  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  our  most  scientific  agriculturists  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be  unable 
to  suggest  any  plan  calculated  to  check  the  disease,  but 
we  trust  that  a  remedy  will  be  eventually  discovered 
for  il.— Joseph  Newton  :   William  Jackson. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

American  Farming. — For  judicious  and  economical 
management,  few  farms  that  we  have  ever  visited  will 
compare  with  that  of  A.  Van  Bergen,  Esq.,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Coxsackie  landing.  It  consists 
of  700  acres,  lying  mostly  in  a  body,  about  500  acres 
being  cleared,  and  the  remainder  wood-land.  The  nett 
proceeds  from  sales  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
from  2000  dollars  to  6000  dollars  yearly.  The  staple 
product  is  hay.  About  300  acres  are  this  year  in  mow- 
ing. The  average  yield  is  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  per  acre.  The  hay  is  pressed  on  the  farm,  and 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  price  obtained  per  ton  in 
that  market  is  from  10  dollars  to  16  dollars.  The  mow- 
ing grounds  are  laid  out  in  large  lots,  thus  obviating 
the  expence  and  trouble  of  many  inland  fences.  There 
are  212  acres  in  one  field.  One  side  of  this  field,  em- 
bracing 20  to  30  acres,  having  the  benefit  of  the  wash 
from  the  highway,  has  been  in  Grass  for  40  successive 
years,  and  has  yielded  annually  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre.  But  the  usual  course  is  to  break  up 
the  meadows  once  in  four  or  five  years,  take  a  crop  of 
corn  and  a  crop  of  Oats,  and  then  seed  down  again 
with  Timothy  and  Red-top.  Top  dressings  of  manure 
are  sometimes  given,  in  connection  with  which  the  sward 
is  scarified,  some  Grass-seed  sown  if  required,  and  the 
surface  made  smooth  with  the  roller.  The  mode  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  V.  B.  in  making  hay  is  deserving  note. 
The  Grass  is  never  cut  while  wet  with  dew  or  rain  ; 
thus,  from  its  dryness,  it  does  not  pack  in  the  swath, 
but  is  so  light  that  it  admits  the  air,  and  dries  rapidly 
without  being  spread.  From  the  swath  the  hay  is  put 
into  small  Grass-cocks.  This  is  done  very  expeditiously 
with  large  wooden  forks— one  man  being  able  to  accom- 
plish more  in  this  manner  than  three  or  four  could 
with  rakes.  The  next  day  the  cocks  are  turned  over 
for  the  moisture  of  the  bottoms  to  dry  off,which  in  good 
hay  weather  is  all  that  is  done  before  taking  the  hay  to 
the  barn.  But  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain,  the  cocks 
are  carefully  doubled  and  trimmed.  After  the  bulk  of 
the  hay — that  is,what  was  put  in  cock — has  been  carried 
off,  the  scatterings  are  collected  with  a  spring-tooth 
horse-rake,  an  implement  which  answers  admirably  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  another,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  This  mode  of  making  hay  we  think  a 
very  cheap  one,  and  it  seems  to  answer  well  in  this 
case.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  as  Mr. 
Van  Bergen  sells  his  hay,  a  considerable  object  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  weight  with  the  least  expence  ;  most 
of  the  Grass,  therefore,  is  not  cut  till  it  has  reached 
such  a  state  of  ripeness  that  the  curing  is  effected  with 
much  less  labour  than  it  could  be  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Land  under  Cultivation. — Mr.  Van  Bergen  has  this 
year  about  100  acres  under  the  plough,  viz.  :  32  acres 
in  corn  and  Beans  (in  alternate  rows),  40  in  fallow, 
with  Beans  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  8  in  Potatoes,  10  iti 
Oats,  and  the  remainder  in  Buckwheat.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  admirably  conducted  ;  the  work  is  done  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  cost.  The  soil,  though  of  a  character  com- 
monly called  "  strong,"  is  not,  on  the  whole,  of  a  nature 
favourable  to  crops.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  too  fiat, 
and  it  is  mostly  of  a  very  tenacious  texture,  with  a  cold 
compact  subsoil,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  free  de- 
scent of  water.  For  these  reasons  crops  are  liable  to 
suffer  both  from  the  excess  and  deficiency  of  water.  If 
there  is  much  rain  the  soil  is  made  into  mud,  and  from 
being  thus  run  together,  it  bakes  so  hard  when  dry  that 
the  plants  cannot  extend  their  roots.  We  mention 
these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  they  serve  to 
show  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  ^superior  skill 
and  judgment  used  in  cultivation.  Against  obstacles 
which  really  would  have  induced  many  farmers  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining  profitable  crops,  Mr. 
Van  Bergen  has  persevered,  and  has  received  for  his 
well-directed  labours  an  abundant  "  recompense  of  re- 
ward." Sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  from  40  to 
CO  bushels  of  Oats,  have  not  unfrequently  been  taken 
from  such  land  as  we  have  described.  That  these  crops 
have  been  obtained  at  small  comparative  cost,  will  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  three  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  have  done  all  the  hand  labour 
on  the  farm,  from  the  opening  of  spring  to  the  first  of 
June.  The  secret  of  accomplishing  so  much  with  so 
few  hands,  lies  in  the  performance  of  much  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  work  by  improved  implements  drawn  by 
horses.  We  cannot  give  at  this  time  a  particular  de- 
scription of  these  implements  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used,  but  hope  to  obtain  cuts  before  long,  of 
some  which  we  consider  particularly  valuable.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  cultivating  the  crops 
above  mentioned,  Mr.  V.  B.  uses  no  less  than  three 
kinds  of  ploughs,  three  kinds  of  cultivators,  and  a  har- 
row, besides  a  spring-tooth  horse-rake,  which  is  made, 
in  some  instances,  to  do  the  work  of  a  harrow  in  an  im- 
proved style.  In  ploughing,  as  well  as  in  all  the  after- 
culture, particular  regard  is  paid  to  adapting  the  work 
to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  soil.  The  first  object 
is  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  water  re- 
maining too  long  on,  or  near  the  surface.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  land  is  laid  partly  in  beds,  with  open  channels 
so  disposed  as  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water.  The  land  is  next  thoroughly  sub- 
soiled  to  the  depth  of  15  to  17  inches.  In  the  course  of 
culture,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  soil 
open,  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  tools  which  pene- 
trate aud  loosen  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  30  acres 
of  corn  and  Beans  which  we  have  mentioned  were 
managed  from  first  to  last,  entirely  without  the  hand- 
hoe,  and  yet  we  have  never  seen  an  example  of  more 


clean  and  perfect  cultivation  than  the  field  presents 
Mr.  Van  Bergen  assures  us  that  a  man  and  a  boy  wii 
readily  tend  40  acres  of  corn,  on  his  system,  in  a  sea 
son,  and  that  too  in  a  most  thorough  manner — not  rui 
over  so  as  to  have  the  ground  full  of  "  unclean  things,' 
as  we  have  too  often  witnessed  on  the  corn-lands  of  th( 
west.  The  Bean  crop  of  which  we  have  spoken  was! 
planted  with  Lewis's  seed-planter,  an  implement  witr., 
which  Mr.  Van  Bergen  is  much  pleased.  It  is  drawn 
by  a  horse,  and  does  the  work  with  great  precision  and 
dispatch.  Mr.  V.  B.  intends  to  use  it  hereafter  fori 
planting  corn.  Mr.  Van  Bergen's  fallows  are  managed 
on  the  true  plan.  The  object  is  to  clean  the  land,  and 
this  is  done  most  completely.  The  land  is  alternately 
worked  with  cultivators,  or  "  gang-ploughs,"  paring 
cultivators,  and  the  spring-tooth  horse-rake.  The  cul- 
vators  or  gang-ploughs  leave  the  ground  in  small  ridges 
a  foot  apart  ;  the  parers,  which  are  narrow  plates  of 
steel  of  lengths  varying  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.,  are  made  to 
shave  the  surface,  which  levels  the  ridges  and  cuts  clean 
all  vegetation  ;  the  horse-rake,  which  is  made  of  extra- 
sized  wire  to  fit  it  for  this  purpose,  follows  after,  rakes 
the  ground  smooth,  collects  weeds  or  grass  where  there 
is  any,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  the  most  beautiful  con- 
dition. These  different  operations  are  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  season  at  various  intervals,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  light.  The  last 
operation  before  sowing  winter  grain  is  to  put  the  land 
in  the  small  ridges  (as  described  before)  by  the  gang 
ploughs  ;  on  these  ridges  the  grain  is  sown,  and  is  then 
harrowed  in  with  the  horse-rake,  which  running  length- 
wise the  ridges,  brings  the  grain  in  regular  rows,  a 
foot  apart.  The  gang-ploughs  and  the  largest  sized 
cultivators  are  drawn  by  two  horses.  Some  of  them 
work  a  breadth  of  9  ft.;  at  once,  and  a  man  and  pair 
of  horses  will  work  over  from  15  to  20  acres  of  fallow 
land  a  day,  with  one  of  them.  Mr.  V.  B.  has  lately 
made  one  still  larger  than  those  we  have  mentioned, 
which  cuts  a  space  of  10  ft.  in  width,  and  requires  three 
horses  to  draw  it.  It  is  designed  partly  as  a  scarifier 
for  Grass-grounds,  and  partly  to  clean  the  foul  growth 
from  the  fallows  ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  con- 
trived that  differently-shaped  tools  may  be  readily 
fitted  to  it,  so  that  at  option  it  is  metamorphosed  from 
a  scarifier  to  a  mammoth  cultivator,  or  set  of  gang- 
ploughs.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Van 
Bergen  makes  considerable  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  in 
draining  his  Grass  lands.  It  answers  in  this  case  a 
similar  purpose  to  the  mole  plough.  The  implement  is 
passed  through  the  sward  in  such  places  as  would  be 
likely  to  effect  the  most  drainage,  and  a  channel  is  thus 
made  which  not  only  takes  the  water  from  the  surface 
of  the  land,  but  conducts  it  off  to  natural  courses.  The 
plough  does  not  turn  over  the  sward,  but  only  raises  it, 
so  that  the  Grass  grows  as  well  or  better  immediately 
over  the  channels  as  in  other  places.  These  spaces  made 
by  the  subsoil  plough  remain  open  for  two  years,  and 
are  of  great  advantage. 

Injury  by  the  Wire-worm.  —  Mr.  Van  Bergen's 
crops  have  been  greatly  injured  this  year  by  the  wire- 
worm.  His  Wheat  and  corn  have  been  almost  totally 
destroyed  ;  his  Oats  have  been  considerably  cut  off,  and 
even  his  Beans  have  not  escaped  ;  and  judging  from  the 
numbers  which  on  examination  we  found  preying  on 
their  roots,  their  chance  of  affording  a  crop  must  be 
small  indeed.  He  has  not  found  any  mode  of  counter- 
acting their  ravages. 

Live  Stock. — Three  pair  of  horses  are  kept  by  Mr. 
Van  Bergen,  which  perform  all  the  team-work  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  all  other  service  required  by  horses. 
A  yoke  of  oxen  have  formerly  been  kept,  in  addition  to 
the  horses,  but  this  season  their  use  has  been  discon- 
tinued. A  small  stock  only  is  kept.  The  cows,  10  in 
number,  are  mostly  Durhams,  Ayrshires,  and  grades  of 
these  breeds.  Several  of  the  Durhams  were  imported. 
They  are  evidently  of  a  milking  family,  and  show  ex- 
cellent points  for  the  dairy.  The  Ayrshires  are  very 
pretty  stock — silky  haired,  clean  skinned,  small  boned, 
with  all  the  indications  of  first-rate  dairy-stock.  Mr. 
V.  B.  formerly  fatted  calves  for  the  New  York  market. 
He  usually  sold  them  at  from  5  to  10  weeks  old,  and 
obtained  for  them  an  average  price  of  9  dollars  per 
head.  He  sold  one  year  lfiO  calves  fatted  by  himself. 
The  business  proved  profitable  for  several  years  ;  but 
competition  after  awhile  reduced  the  profits  till  it 
became  no  longer  an  object. 

Conclusion. — Mr.  Van  Bergen's  farming  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  eminently  successful.  Many,  very 
many  farmers,  even  with  greatly  superior  advantages  of 
soil,  do  not  obtain  anything  like  as  good  crops  on  the 
average,  or  realise  half  as  good  profits  on  their  capital 
invested  in  farming.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  success  ? 
is  the  question  obviously  suggested.  We  answer,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "  knowledge  is  power."  A 
mind  well  balanced,  well  disciplined,  and  discriminating, 
here  exerts  its  energies  ;  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the 
systematic  plan  on  which  the  various  operations  are 
based,  and  in  the  highly  satisfactory  pecuniary  returns 
which  are  the  ultimate  results. — Albany  Cultivator. 


Miscellaneous. 

Rotation  of  Crops  in  Belgium. — The  crops  raised  at 
Belgium  are  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Flax,  Potatoes,  Rape 
and  Clover,  as  principal  ;  and,  as  secondary,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Buck-Wheat,  Tobacco,  and  Spurry.  The 
farmers  consider  Flax  and  Rape  the  best  paying  crops 
they  cultivate,  and  they  are  the  most  exhausting  ;  hence 
the  enormous  quantities  of  manure  given  them.  The 
Rape  is  sown  in  July,  transplanted  in  September,  and 
cut  in  June  of  the  next  year.     The  Clover,  which  _is 
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own  for  seed  as  well  as  for  food  for  cattle,  is  an 
iportant  crop  with  the  Flemish  farmer.  He  is  not 
irticular  amom;  what  he  sows  it.  We  find  it  growing 
nougst  Flax,  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Rye.  There  are  two 
irieties  of  Rve  used,  winter  and  spring.  The  winter 
irietv  is  almost  always  sown  after  Potatoes  in  Decem- 
■r,  and  some  of  it  is  cut  green  in  spring,  hefore  the 
lover  is  ready  for  cutting.  It  thus  answers  the  pur- 
>se  of  early  Tares  in  this  country.  Another  crop  is 
.ken  the  same  year,  after  it  is  cut.  The  ground  is 
onghed  several  times  for  Potatoes.  When  the  last 
oughing  is  finished,  the  furrows  of  which  are  about 
inches  wide,  one  man  walks  up  one  of  the  furrows, 
id,  with  an  instrument  similar  to  that  used  for  picking 
aruips,  makes  a  hole,  into  which  a  hoy  drops  the 
itting  of  a  Potato.  Eight  inches  farther  on,  another 
otato-set  is  put,  in  making  the  hole  for  which  he  draws 
:e  soil  over  the  previous  setting.  This  he  does  every 
cond  furrow-,  so  that  the  distance  between  each  row 

Potatoes  is  uot  more  than  14  inches.  One  man  and 
boy  do  about  450  yards  in  this  manner  in  an  hour, 
he  Turnips  are  almost  always  taken  as  a  second  crop 
.  the  year.  Immediately  after  the  Rye  is  cut,  they 
igin  to  prepare  the  land  for  Turnips  ;  and  by  the 
iwerful  agency  of  the  liquid  manure,  a  beautiful  braird 
obtained  in  a  few  days.  The  Turnips  have  attained 
pretty  good  size  when  they  are  pulled,  and  with  the 
Dtatoes,  form  the  winter  food  for  the  animals  on  the 
rm.  Carrots  are  often  sown  with  Flax,  so  that  they 
e  enabled  to  have  two  crops  the  same  year  from  the 
ad  ;  for  by  the  time  the  Flax  is  pulled,  the  Carrots 
■e  considerably  advanced.  This  method  of  double 
opping  is  very  frequent  in  Flanders,  and  is  another 
stance  of  what,  by  economy  of  manure  and  a  judicious 
iplication  of  ir,  they  are  enabled  to  produce  from  the 
U.  The  next  subject  which  comes  naturally  after 
is  is  the  rotations  of  crops  practised  in  Flanders.  I 
is  prepared,  before  crossing  the  channel,  to  encounter 
me  little  difficulty  in  this  subject,  from  having  read  of 
e  great  variety  of  rotations  to  be  found  there.  Every 
:ld,  Mr.  Radcliff  tells  us,  has  its  own  rotation.  But 
e  four,  five,  or  six  years'  courses  to  which  we  are 
icustomed  in  this  country,  made  me  form  but  a  faint 
ea  of  the  difficulties  of  comprehending  the  Flemish 
urses  ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  began  to  study  them, 
ese  exceeded  my  greatest  anticipations,  and  every  day 
renewed  my  inquiries  but  plunged  me  into  greater 
irplexities.  I  could  perceive  no  fixed  principle  on 
aich  they  founded  their  constantly-  varying  rotations, 
ae  same  farmer  would  give  me  one  day  one  rotation, 
td  the  next  another  totally  different  from  yesterday's, 

the  rotation  he  practised  on  his  farm  ;  and,  were  I 

transcribe  all  the  various  systems  I  jotted  down  in 
y  note- book,  as  those  followed  on  farms  within  the 
,rrow  compass  of  a  few  miles,  I  should  fill  as  many  I 
,ges  as  this  short  sketch  of  Belgian  farming  would 
quire.  With  such  conflicting  statements,  and  with 
i  prospect  of  unravelling  the  mystery,  I  began  to 
lace  myself  with  the  thought  that  the  Flemings  had 
i  such  thing  as  a  rotation ;  that  they  knew  the  value  of 
change  of  crops  each  year,  and  therefore  they  prac- 
:ed  a  succession  rather  than  a  rotation  of  crops.  If 
ey  are  rotations,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  they  com- 
ence  and  where  they  end  ;  and  they  are  besides  ex- 
emely  long.  The  principle  they  seem  to  go  upon  is, 
at  the  same  crop  shall  not  be  taken  two  successive 
ars  from  the  same  land.  And  on  examining  my 
iterogeneous  mass  of  rotations,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
ice  out  the  few  following  facts  : — That  Wheat  and 
ye  almost  always  succeed  Potatoes,  and  Rye,  Potato 
'heat  ;  the  place  of  Flax  seems  to  be  after  Oats  and 
ifore  Wheat  or  Rye.  Clover  is  sown  with  any  of  the 
'incipal  crops.  Itape  seems  to  succeed  Oats  or  Rye. 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  part  of 
e  subject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Radcliff : — "  In  Flanders 
ey  would  consider  their  industry  and  their  manure 
efficacious  without  the  aid  of  a  precise  and  well- 
gulated  rotation;  hence  the  variety  of  successions 
Sich  we  observe  at  every  variation  of  the  soil.  They 
ive  been  farmers  time  out  of  mind,  rotation  farmers 
r  centuries  ;  there  is  not  a  cultivated  acre,  the  proper- 
;s  of  which  are  uot  matter  of  notoriety,  and,  according 

those  properties,  the  most  suitable  succession,  and 
se  most  profitable  application  of  manure,  have  been 
ng  since  resolved  on,  and  are  now  invariably  practised." 
-P.  M'L.,  in  the  Highland  Agri.  Sac.  Trans. 

Management  and  Composition  of  Manure.  (Bous- 
ngault,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62.)— Whatever  be  the  form  in 
hich  manure  is  applied,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
more  profitable  to  apply  it  before  or  after  fermenta- 
jn.  Organic  substances  do  not  become  capable  of  pro- 
ofing the  growth  of  plants  till  they  have  undergone 
•eat  modifications.  One  of  the  results  of  these  changes 
the  production  of  ammoniacal  salts.  Dung  fresh  from 
te  stall,  applied  immediately  to  the  land,  undergoes  pre- 
sely  the  same  changes,  and  produces  the  same  sub- 
anees  ;  there  is  merely  this  difference,  that  decompo- 
tion  takes  place  much  more  gradually  than  when  it  is 
?aped  up  in  the  yard.  The  question  then  really  re- 
ices  itself  to  this  :  Is  it  profitable  to  let  the  fermenta- 
on  take  place  in  the  land  or  in  the  manure-heap  i  It 
tay  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  a  question  has 
sen  raised,  and  yet  more  that  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
ve  has  been  disputed  by  very  excellent  agriculturists. 
:  has  even  been  asserted  that  fresh  dung  is" injurious  to 
egetation.  The  proof  of  the  contrary  is  easily  shown. 
t  is  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  call  to  mind  that  in  the  fold- 
ig  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  excrement  and  urine  fall 
"mediately  on  the  ground.    Doubtless  fresh  manure  in 


excess  may  for  the  time  be  injurious  ;  but  the  same  may- 
be said  equally  of  fermented  manure.  An  Italian 
chemist,  Monsieur  Gazzeri,  has  with  a  laudable  industry 
investigated  the  subject,  and  has  shown  that  a  consider- 
able loss  of  fertilizing  principles  takes  place  during  the 
process  of  fermentation  in  the  farmyard  ;  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  best  to  apply  the  dung  as  it  comes  from 
the  stall.  To  remove  all  doubt  which  might  arise 
respecting  the  supposed  injurious  consequences  of  unfer- 
mented  manure,  M.  Gazzeri  produced  Wheat  in  land 
which  had  been  highly  manured  with  pigeon-dung,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  manures.  Horse- 
dung  taken  immediately  from  the  stable,  and  mixed  with 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  in  bulk  did  not  at 
all  prevent  the  vegetation  of  corn.  To  estimate  the 
loss  in  fresh  dung  submitted  to  fermentation,  M.  Gazzeri 
weighed  it  before  it  was  submitted  to  fermentation,  and 
again  after  the  fermentation  was  over,  he  not  only  ascer- 
tained the  weight,  but  determined  the  proportion  of 
fixed  and  soluble  matters  contained  in  it.  In  the  case 
of  horse-dung  he  found  that  after  four  months'  fermen- 
tation it  lost  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  dry 
matter  which  it  contained  before  fermentation.  Davy, 
indeed,  had  already  proved  that  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  fresh  dung,  volatile  substances  escape  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  vegetation.  The  experiment  con- 
sisted in  introducing  dung  into  a  retort  whose  neck  was 
placed  under  turf.  After  a  few  days  the  Grass  exposed 
to  the  emanation  of  the  retort  vegetated  with  extraordinary- 
vigour.  Although  it  is  certain  that  by  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  manure-heap  the  volatile  ammoniacal  prin- 
ciples which  are  generated  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation may  be  retained,  it  seems  nevertheless  beyond 
doubt  that  the  immediate  use  of  manure  before  fermen- 
tation gives  the  surest  guarantee  against  loss.  Thaer, 
Schwertz,  and  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  have,  in  consequence, 
recognised  the  propriety  of  this  practice.  Notwith- 
standing, in  the  greater  number  of  farms  the  old  prac- 
tice is  continued,  though  this  is  in  many  cases,  from 
local  circumstances,  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  the  manure  is  carried  out  at  cer- 
tain seasons  only  ;  it  cannot  be  used  as  it  is  produced, 
as  there  is  not  land  ready  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  it 
necessary  to  form  manure-yards.  In  Alsatia  it  is 
carried  out  whenever  circumstances  will  allow,  without 
waiting  for  decomposition.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  lies  in  the  yard  about  3  months,  and  is  usually  about 
half  decomposed,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
state  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  land.  It  is 
then  easily  buried,  and  the  fecundating  principles  are 
already  sufficiently  abundant  to  act  in  a  given  time  with 
more  activity  than  would  be  the  case  with  perfectly  fresh 
dung,  a  point  which  is  of  some  importance.  Fresh  dung 
will  always  act  more  slowly  than  that  which  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  and 
the  advantage  arising  from  stimulating  the  crop  in 
an  early  stage  of  growth  will  often  make  the  older 
manure  preferable.  In  warm  aud  moist  climates 
one  can  easily  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  fresh  manure  be  buried  or  not ; 
the  decomposition,  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
is  always  accomplished  rapidly,  but  such  is  not  the  ease 
in  cold  countries.  The  temperature  which  developes 
and  promotes  vegetation  is  there  frequently  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  must  at  once  be  taken  advantage  of.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  the  cold  soil  will  retain  the 
organic  substances  committed  to  it  without  decomposi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  doubtless,  the  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  fermented  manure,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable to  some  such  motives  that  the  practice  so  common 
in  Switzerland  is  attributable  of  using  fermented  liquid 
manure,  whose  action  is  immediate.  It  is  with  similar 
manure  that  the  valuable  crops  of  Woad,  Beet,  aud 
other  plants  used  in  manufactories,  are  produced  in 
Flanders.  Fermentation,  judiciously  conducted  with 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  and  the  loss  of  the  soluble  principles,  inde- 
pendently of  the  advantage  of  producing  a  manure 
which  is  speedy  in  *its  action,  has  that  of  giving  less 
bulk  and  weight.  Dung  frequently  loses  a  third  of  its 
bulk  during  fermentation,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  expence  of  carriage.'  To  this 
end  fresh  dung  is  sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which 
it  is  reduced  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  original  weight, 
and  when  the  distance  is  great  this  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration. An  important  objection  to  the  use  of  fresh 
dung  is,  that  it  contains  generally  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
and  the  eggs  of  insects,  which  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
putrefaction.  Where,  however,  the  crop  easily  admits 
of  hoeing,  this  is  of  little  consequence  ;  and  our  custom 
at  Bechelbronn  of  carrying  out  our  manure  in  every 
state  of  decomposition  on  the  first  crop  in  rotation, 
shows  that  there  is  really  no  inconvenience  in  the  prac- 
tice. Another  point  indicated  by  Thaer  is  the  difficulty 
of  burying  long  manure  ;  but  this  difficulty  vanishes 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  furrows  as  they  are  turned  up 
by  the  plough. — M.  J.  B. 

Thin  Solving,  <£-c. — In  the  neighbourhood,  I  saw  the 
very  worst  farming  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  A 
gentleman,  who  had,  he  told  me,  been  a  farmer  22  years, 
that  is,  more  than  three  periods  of  apprenticeship,  and 
who  cultivated,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bailiff,  his  own 
farm,  threw  away  nearly  3  bushels  per  acre,  from  which 
he  would  reap  not  more  than  three  quarters  per  acre, 
not  enough  to  pay  him  for  cultivation,  with  no  money 
for  rent  and  taxes  and  rates  ;  an  increase  of  only  eight 
times  the  seed,  whereas  upon  no  better  land  Mr.  Mechi, 
from  only  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  had  full  five  quarters 
per  acre,  or  80  times  the  quantity  of  his  seed,  and  Mr. 
Davis's  increase  on  an  average  was  nearly  in  the  same 


proportion.  Having  left  this  agriculturist,  therefore, 
and  on  whom  I  ought  to  record  that  I  intruded  myself, 
and  whose  hospitality  and  wines  showed  that  he  did  not 
depend  upon  farming  to  replenish  his  cellar,  I  visited 
one  more  farm,  the  idol  of  its  owner,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  anything  I  had  seen.  It  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden,  and  consisted  of  one  plot  of 
Wheat  of  perhaps  12  or  14  yards  long,  and  about  half 
as  many  broad.  The  projector  of  this  Lilliputian  farm 
was  a  Mr.  Mannington,  a  worthy  and  honest  butcher. 
Upon  conversing  with  him  I  found  that  he  was  a  man 
of  more  than  a  common  share  of  intelligence — that  his 
mind  was  not  chained  down  with  prejudice,  and  that, 
although  his  farm  was  in  the  centre  of  a  town  garden, 
the  cultivation  of  it  showed  that  he  was  a  first-rate 
agriculturist,  and  worthy  to  occupy  500  acres  of  land. 
His  principle  was  right,  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of 
science,  proved  to  be  correct  by  his  own  practice.  If 
it  be  objected  that  his  farm  was  a  small  one,  I  observe 
that  it  was  laud  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  largest 
farm  on  the  whole  earth  is  made  up  of  plots  no  larger 
than  his.  Nor  does  it  signify  how  small  a  plot  of  ground 
may  be  if  the  principle  be  correct  by  which  it  is  tilled. 
The  man  who  can  properly  cultivate  a  garden  could,  if 
he  had  an  opportunity,  manage  a  whole  farm,  just  as 
the  labourer,  who  should  feed  one  pig  properly  could, 
if  he  possessed  them,  fatten  20.  The  smallness,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Mannington's  plot  of  Wheat  militates 
nothing  against  the  sound  principle  upon  which  it  was 
cultivated.  He,  like  Mr.  Mechi,  in  Essex,  and  Mr. 
Davis,  in  Surrey,  has  proved,  by  his  thin-seeding,  that 
a  single  grain  of  Wheat,  when  properly  planted,  is  as 
capable  of  bringing  its  kind  to  perfection,  and  by  a 
most  wonderful  multiplication,  as  is  a  Windsor-bean,  or 
as  from  a  single  Acorn  grows  the  giant  Oak. .,  I  there- 
fore conclude  my  journal  (for  I  was  obliged  to  return 
home  abruptly  from  this  place)  by  adding  the  name  of" 
Mannington,  in  Sussex,  as  a  scientific  cultivator  of  the  . 
soil,  to  those  of  Mr.  Mechi,  in  Essex,  and  Mr.  Davis,  in 
Surrey,  the  three  best  growers  of  corn,  whether  on  a, 
small  scale  or  large,  I  ever  yet  have  seen. — From  the 
Journal  of  an  Essex  Farmer,  in  the  Sussex  Agri- 
cultural Express. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

OCTOBER. 
The  stubbles  it  is  to  be  supposed  are  now  cleaned,  and  to 
some  extent  ploughed.  Some  extent  of  Clover  stubble  and  of 
Bean  stubble  is  also  doubtless  ploughed  and  ready  for  Wheat 
sowing.  Winter  Vetches,  Winter  Beans,  and  Wheat  may  he 
sown  this  month — the  first  after  a  grain  crop,  the  second  after 

Fig.  1. 


a  grain  or  a  green  crop,  and  the  third  after  a  green  crop.  As 
regards  the  first,  the  land  should  be  manured  if  not  already 
very  rich,  and  the  seed  drilled  at  the  rate  oi  three  bushels  per 
acre  in  rows  six  inches  apart.  As  regards  the  second,  the  land 
deeply  ploughed  and  well  manured  should  be  sown  after  the 
rate  of  about  two  bushels  per  acre,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  to 
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two  feet  apart.     This  crop  is  well  adapted  for  the  practice  of 
"  double  culture."    Bean  soils  are  very  suitable  for  growing 
Parsnips  on,  and  they  may,  in  sheltered  districts,  be  both  sown 
at  this  season.     Suppose  the  land  to  be  already  ploughed  and 
manured — draw  the  plough  through  it  at  intervals  alternately 
of  eighteen  inches  and  six  feet — in  the  furrows  sow  Beans,  and 
cover  them  by  harrowing  the  land  down  ;  then  drill  your  Pars- 
nips as  shallow  as  possible,  by  means  ot  the  Suffolk  drill  (first 
mixing  about  5  lbs.  of  the  seed  with  the  number  of  bushels  of 
sand  which  the  machine  is  set  to  sow),  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  two  in  each  of  the  wide  intervals  between  the  Beans, 
and  cover  by  bush  harrowing.      Let  the  rows  be  north   and 
south,  for  the  sake  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  daylight.     Or 
the  Beans  may  be  sown  by  themselves  in  this  manner,  and  the 
intervals  left  for  Carrots  to  be  sown  in  April.     The  interval  of 
six  feet  is  wide  enough  for  the  effectual  cultivation  of  the  land. 
This  is  the  season  when  it  is  proper  for  those  who  do  not 
breed  their  own  stock  to  be  purchasing  for  winter  feeding. 
Early  Turnips  may  be  commenced  with  sheep.     Such  a  stock 
should  be  purchased  as  shall  consume  all  the  White  Turnips 
by  the  middle  of  November,  the  Yellow  sorts  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Swedes  by  the  end  of  March,  and  the  Mangold  Wurzel 
by  May.    And  to  assist  calculation,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
good  crops  of  the  above  roots  on  ordinary  soils  will  yield  per 
acre  24,  20,  20,  and  26  tons  of  clean  roots  respectively ;  and 
that  a  fatting  animal,   either  sheep  or  ox,   supposing  it  full 
grown,  will  in  general,  when  out  of  doors,  eat  a  weigh  t  of  these 
roots  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  carcase  weight  it  is  ex- 
pected to  attain  when  ready  for  the  butcher.      If  fed  under 
shelter,  three-fourths  of  this  quantity  may  be  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.     "  Three-fourths  !"  if  this  be  true,  and 
from  a  somewhat  extended  experience  on  this  subject,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so,  what  a  saving  does  this  shed-feeding  hold  out  to 
the  winter  grazier !    It  is  objected  to  the  system  that  it  entails 
the  heavy  expence  of  carting  the  crop  to  the  buildings,  and  the 
dung  back  again  :  and,  in  the  case  of  sheep,  that  it  renders 
them  especially  liable  to  the  foot-rot :  but  the  first  item  may 
be  greatly  diminished  by  erecting  a  temporary  shed  on  the 
neighbouring  stubble  field,  which  will  require  all  the  manure 
made  there  for  the  ensuing  green  crop,  and  thus  the  second 
item  will  disappear.     Such  a  shed  may  be  easily  erected  ;  the 
subjoined  is  a  plan  of  it,  which  has  already  appeared  in  this 
Journal.    A  few  Larch  poles,  nails,  hurdles,  and  bundles  of 
straw,  are  the  materials  required  ;  they  are  not  costly,  and  cer- 
tainly they  will  not  exceed  in  expence  Gd.  for  each  of  the  sheep 
they  shelter.     And  as  regards  the  foot-rot,  we  have  not  suffered 
from  it  during  the  last  two    winters,  probably  owing  to  the 
monthly  paring  which  the  sheep's  feet  received.     "We  shall  in 
our  next  Calendar  consider  the  subject  of  Wheat  sowing. 


(JOVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  3.— Vegetables  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant.  Pine-apples, 
of  excellent  quality,  may  be  bought  at  last  week's  prices. 
Abundance  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  maybe  obtained,  and 
large  importations  of  Foreign  ones  have  been  received. 
Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last 
account.  Oranges  are  scarce.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Walnuts  are  plentiful.  Filberts  realise  a  tolerably 
brisk  trade.  Lemons  are  scarce,  and  so  are  good  English 
Melons  ;  some  foreign  ones  are  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered 
but  little  in  price.  Peas  are  scarce.  Beans  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Potatoes 
are  rather  scarce,  and  very  much  affected  bv  the  prevailing 
disease  ;  some  are  quite  unsaleable.  Lettuces'and  other  Saladt 
uig  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Heaths,  Jasmines,  Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias, 
Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Plnu  Apple,  perlfa.,  At  lo  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2*  to  4« 

—       Portugal,  per  lb.,  la  to  I*  3d 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bosh.,  3*  id  to  8* 
—    Kitchen,  3i  to  6i 
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Peart,  per  hf.-sieve,  4*  to  IS* 
Melons,  each,  2j  to  5* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  2a  to  'it 

—  per  100, 14*  to  Bjs 

—  Seville,  per  100,  12*  to  16* 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  6d 
Berberries,  pei  hfc-Bv.,  is  to  6* 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  d0z.,6d  to  I*  6d  j  Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 

Garlic,  perlb.,  "" 


Flg3,  per  dozen,  4* 

Ltamonc,  oer  dozen,  la  Gd  to  Si 

—        per  100,  10*  to  20* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6i 
*weet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  to  3* 
Filberts,English,p.l00]bs.,95*tn  J00» 
.Vim,  C.jb,  per  loulbs.,  100*  to  110* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  24* 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Composition  Flooes— C  O— See  p.  307.    "Will  tar  compost  do  ? 

Farm  Fokeman  —  Henry— A  Scotchman  who  has  acted  as 
Bailiff  for  two  or  three  years  in  England,  should  possess  the 
shrewdness  and  honesty,  and  agricultural  skill,  without  the 
stubborn  prejudice  generally  characteristic  of  his  race  and 
profession.  If  you  are  going  to  "import"  such  an  officer, 
try  to  obtain  such  a  one  as  we  have  described. 

Feeding  Stalls — Constant  Subscriber — You  will  find  it  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  to  keep  your  cattle  on  the  "  box  "  system ;  to 
let  the  litter  accumulate  under  them  and.  absorb  all  the 
urine.  That  is  our  plan.  See  Calendar  in  No.  2,  1846.  If 
you  resolve  to  have  a  tank,  let  it  be  simply  a  cylindrical  hole 
well  bricked  and  cemented,  capable  of  containing  say  two 
months5  accumulation  of  urine.  That  from  24  cattle  would 
be  70  gallons  per  diem,  or  4,200  gallons  in  all.  A  tank  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  S  feet  deep,  would  hold  this. 

Flax  Society's  Publications— C.F—  Apply  to  Mr.  IT  Adam, 
Secretary,  Belfast. 

Machine  foe  Removing  Landfast  Stones— Delta — We  do 
not  know  Mr.  Webster's  machine.  About  Mr.  Davis's 
pamphlet  on  Thin-sowing,  apply  to  Bidgway,  Piccadilly. 

Pond  Mcd — W  W—  It  should  receive  a  thorough  drying,  and 
then  be  broken  up  and  carted  on  the  land  before  winter. 
Frost  will  break  it  up,  and  you  may  harrow  it  down  and 
plant  either  Beans  or  Spring  Wheat. 

Roads— Village — We  know  of  no  implement  for  breaking  stones 
except  the  ordinary  stone  hammer. 

Eotation  of  Crops—  A  Young  Fanner — Low's  "Elements  of 
Practical  Agriculture"  is  the  best  general  work  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  is  a 
complete  but  expensive  work. 

Steaming  Apparatus  at  Liverpool— MCarelcss— Mr.  Clyburn, 
Uley,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

Tanks — W  M—  If  you  have  tried  cement  in  every  possible  way 
and  failed  to  keep  out  spring  water,  you  must  sink  a  sheet 
iron  tank.  Tou  might  get  an  old  steam-engine  boiler  cheap 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  well. 

To  Char  Straw— <?  M—  Use  it  in  stifle  burning  your  stiff  soils. 
That  will  char  it.  Unless  you  can  get  some  arrangement 
similar  to  that  of  a  coke  factory,  we  do  not  see  how  other- 
wise it  is  to  be  done.  Many  farmers,  indeed,  char  their 
straw  by  wetting  it  and  turning  it  over  two  or  three  times  in 
what  are  facetiously  termed  dui^-heaps.  The  result  is  that 
one  half  of  the  straw  is  lost,  but  the  rest  is  effectually 
charred:  witness  its  black  colour. 
%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot  be 
answered  the  same  week. 


Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  to  12* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  U  to  8* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
French  Beans,  per  hr.-Ev.,li  Gd  to  2i 
Peas,  peraieve,  5*  6d  to  7* 
Sorrel, perhf.-aieve.Sd  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  it  to  81 

—  cwt.,  3*  Gd  to  6*  6* 

—  bushel,  I*  Gd  to3*  6d 

—  -  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*to4i 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  2*  to  4* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  tid  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Hadish,  per  bundle,  2*  to  6* 
Cucumbera,.each,  3d  to  8d 
Spiaach,  per  hjcvc,  1*  6d  to  2* 
Leeke,per  hunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  3d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8d 
Onion  e,  per  bushel,  5*  to  7* 


Lettuce,  Cos,  peracdret 
Tumaioes,  pei  hf.-av.(  2*  to  3* 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  1*  6i 
Vegetable  marrow.p.  doz.,edto  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches.  l*to!*6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  ]*  to  2* 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
rennel,  per  bunch,  2dto3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun.  6d  lo  8d 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Zd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 3d  to  id 
uhervil,  per  punnet,  £2  to 3a 


Stfirs  b;j  <3uru'on. 

T?  innvKr^'  SEXTLEMEX,  XUESERTMEX.  MAEKE1 
T^SD^tR"'  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CO\-TRACTOrV 
AAD  OTHERS  ENWAGED  IV  PLANTING 
MESSRS.  PROrHEROE  and  ".MORRIS  will  sell 
r'J  ,J  wUf  °°;  °n  the  Pre™ses,  Chelsea  Xurserv.  Kin^sJ 
road  on  Wedaesday,  October  14, 18i6,  and  five  follorvW  days 
at  11  0  clock  each  day  (by  order  of  Mr.  Little,  in  ccnseqnenee  ol 
the  ground  bems  required  for  building  purposes)  the  whole  o 
the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  the  Ao  ce* 
^aUr„FECIT  ^d  Foeest-tbees,  Om^Tit  andlw 
doous  Shrubs.  pj.veEveiigbee.n-s  of  every  variety  in  consider 
able  quantities  and  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purl 
chasers.  The  Stock  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  laying  out  their  grounds  ;  also  of  the 
Trade^  from  its  excellence  ;  and  comprises  fine  Standard  and 
Dwarf  trained  and  untrained  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherrr 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Quince,  Medlar,  Walnut  Mulbe'r' 
nes,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Filberts,  &c.  ;  Lime  Elm  Oak. 
Sycamore,  Maple,  Ash,  Plane.  Laburnum,  Birch.  Bveeh 
Poplar,  Hornbeam,  Chesnut,  Alder,  Thorns  of  sorts  Acacia, 
LUae  Guelder  Rose,  Syringa,  Weeping  and  other  Willows 
Ailanthus,  Calycanthus,  Jasmine,  Corchorus  &c  •  Lar»e 
Portugal  and  Common  Laurels,  Large  green  and  variegated 
Hollies,  Aucuba,  Box,  Arbor-vita;,  Arbutus.  Laurestinas  Phvl 
Urea,  Euonymus,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Pinus  of  sorts  Scotch 
and  Spruce  Firs,  Snowberry,  China  and  Common  Privet,  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  Sweet  Bays,  Garrya  elliprica,  Magnolias.  Rhodo- 
dendrons Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.  A  large  quantity  of  Dwarf 
Roses,  Clematis,  Pyrus  and  Kibes  in  pots,  Lilacs  and  Roses 
for  forcing  •  choice  Figs  of  sorts,  Ac  A  large  quantity  of 
strong  Sea  Kale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb,  for  forcing  ilav 
be  viewed  one  week  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  rfs.  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  on  tte  Premises  •  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
^ursery,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  The  Premises  are  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  and  the  Chelsea  Omni- 
buses pass  every  10  minutes  ;  the  Iron  Steam  Boats  to  the 
Swan  Pier,  are  within  five  minutes'  walk   of  the  Nursery 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  Oct.  2. 

We   cormnne  .0  have  a  brisk   demand  fop  all  Mad,  of  Hops,  particnlatlv 

Sussex.    Picking  is  now  rjeuly  brought  to  a  close,  and  ihere  iaa  siaTiil 

complain*  of  the  crop  falling  much  short  of  ezpectation.     M^y  tomTthe 

duty  fanlj-  estimated  at  ,£190  000.  .""u.   .ne 

Mid  and  East  Kents  .'        -        .    £e    0 

Weald  of  Ken's  a    e 


4     0 


£7    0  per  ctvt. 
5    0        „ 
4  10 


4  10 


Farnhams    -----        5  12 

Yearling  Kents  -        .--40 

,,        Soa.er  -        -        .        3  10 

Old  Hops 20  40        " 

PATT8.VDFDV-  &  Smitk,  H"p-Factors. 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK.-Oct.  S. 


Round  Timber,  per  load. 

Oak 51    0s   to  Si     l 

Ash 4    10         7    K 

Elm     2    15         3      : 

Beech 2 

Lime  3 
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c,pe 

I  too 

cube 

3: 

Od 

Id  .-■■- 

6d 

2 

6 

4 

0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

1 

ti 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Inch  board  pr.  ft.  sap; 
4rjd    to  6d 


St 


Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.),  12;.  to 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Sept.  2S. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate,  and  quickly  cleared  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  or 
over  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Foreign  sold  at  a  similar 
advance,  but  the  business  was  not  extensive.— The  top  price  of 
Plour  was  raised  to  56s.  per  sack,  and  barrel  held  2s  to  3s 
higher,  which  checks  business.— Picked  samples  of  Barley 
being  scarce,  fully  maintained  late  rates,  but  inferior  qualities 
were  a  dull  sale.— Beans  are  Is.  to  2s.  dearer,  and  we  advance 
oar  quotations  for  new  white  Peas  2s.  per  qr.,  but  the  sale  is 
slow.  Maple  and  Grey  unaltered.— Oats  realise  6d.  to  Is  above 
the  rates  of  last  Monday. 


BRITISH,    PEE  IMPEBIAL  QUARTER.           y.  s. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk              .     White    55  66 

"    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire              so  go 

Bailey,  Maltimr  and  distilling  30b  to3t>s  Chevalier     35    41 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polaads    °S  34 

Kortnumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     "7  3' 

rr;    Iri^h     V1 Peed    SS  30 

Malt,  pale,  ship  .  _    

— —    Hertford  and  Essex  •         .        .        .        _____ 

Rye *        *     3tj  40 

Beans,  MaZEpan,  old  and  new     36  ,0  41         Tick     38  44 

~ —         Pigeon,  tie;iKola_d       .     40  10  46        Winds  55  70 

Peai,  Vthue         v        .        .        .    so  to  £6       ilaple  35  42 


Prime  M«ad.Ray 
Infr.Newii  Rowen 


Prim*  Mead.  Hay 
Inferior  • 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay  - 
Inferior  Hay  • 
New  Hav 


JWarfcets. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Oct.  1, 

65«  «o    76*  I  New  Hay      _■  to   —3  J  NewClr.  —s  to  — i 
50  63    I  Clovt-r  70  .0    95    j  straw         25  32 

More  demand,  and  prices  firmer. 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Oct.  1. 

70*  to  76*  j  Old  Clover     95s  to  i00b  I 

65         65      Inferior  do.    75  84      Straw  30«to31i 

—  —   1  New  Clover  —  —    ( 

Joshua  Bake*,  Hay  Sa!esman. 
WHITE  CHAPEL,    Oct.  2. 
-O.to    80s)  Old  Clover  lU0»  U>1G8»  | 

—  —  j  Infr.       ,,        —  —      Straw         24a  to  28» 
60          70  1  New  Clover    84  95  1 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  28.— Per  Stone 
Ben  scots,  Hereford!,  &_.  4i    0to4s  2 
Best  Short  Horn§  -    3    8      4    0 

S.'ioid  quality  Beaau    -    2  10      3     4 
CaH-fi        -  .         -*048 

Best  DnwnsAi  Half-bred*      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     8       6    0 

■asts,  4077;  Sheep  and  Lambi 


ot  alba. 

Beit  Ldhk-wooIs     -        -      — B  to 
Ditto  (ehorn)  .441 

Ewesand  second  quality       — 

Ditto  (shorn)         -    4     0      < 

Lambs     -        •        .        .    4    g      l 

Ptjts  -         -        -         -40' 

30,200;  Calves.  134;  PlKs.  6S0. 


Flour. 
English     2244  Sks. 
Irish  .     .    —     ,, 
foreign      —       „    £ 


ARRIVALS   IN   THE   RIVER   LAST   WEEK. 


S.  S. 

Sed  62  60 

White  60  61 

Grind.  26  30 

Feed  25  30 

Potaso  30  35 

Poiato  28  32 


Harrow  39  46 
Longpod  38  45 
Grey        34     40 


Erls. 


Bui. 


Wht.  Barl.  Malt.  1  Oats.  Kye 
0512i  2758  .  1635  J  4019  1  C3 
— .1     —  13       2J90         — 

113j[     240   I      —     j  45afi         — 

Friday,  Oct.  2. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market ;  the  same  found  buyers  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  or.  over  the 
rates  of  Monday  last.  A  similar  rise  was  readilv  realised  on 
free  Foreign,  but  it  is  sparingly  offered  and  generally  held  for 
a  greater  advance.  A  tew  thousand  quarters  of  Polish  Odessa 
in  bond  have  been  taken  at  53s.  per  qr. — Barrel  Flour  is  held 
very  firmly  at  our  quotations.— Barley  is  scarce  and  the  turn 
dearer.— Beans  and  Peas  fully  maintain  their  late  value.— Old 
Oats  bring  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  more  money.— Maize  meets  a  re- 
newed inquiry,  and  cargoes  of  Galatz  afloat  command  43s  to 
4-Is.  6d.  per  qr, 

ARRIVALS   THIS   WEEK. 

I       Wheat       I     .   Barley 
4320  3250 

6600  I  — 


NURSERY  STOCK. 
TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

jVf  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
l»_L  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction  on  the  premises,  Acre- 
lane,  Brixton,  on  Thursday,  October  Sth,  1S46  {by  order  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for  other 
purposes),  the  choice  EVERGREENS  and  FRCIT-TREE^ 
Also  a  selected  assortment  of  CAMELLIAS  and  ERICAS* 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  sixpence  each 
.returnable  to  purchasers,  mav  be  had  on  the  premises  •  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nurserv 
Leytonstone.  ' 

T?-T?I0ELEiIEX'  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILD- 
ERS, PUBLIC  CEMETERIES,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC 
COMPANIES  ENGAGED  IN  PLANTING.  ™«-W< 

IVj-ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  axd  MORRIS  have  re- 
i.ti  ceived  instructions  from  Mr.  Neal  to  submit  to  Public 
Competition  byAuction  on  the  premises,  Wandsworth  Common 
on  Monday,  October  26th,  1346,  andfollowing  davs,  at  11  o'clock 
each  day  (in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for 
bmlaing  purposes),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  the  choicest  Evergreens  and  American 
Plants,  Ornamental  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  <fcc.  Also  2  Slacks 
of  Capital  MEADOW  HAY,  about  100  loads. 

The  above  offers  great  advantages  from  the  variety  of  the 
Stock,  and  will  be  lotted  to  suit  every  description  of  purchasers- 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale ;  Catalogues,  one  shilling  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the  Premises  :  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery 
Leytonstone. 


11050 
1230 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Flour 
£0/0  Sks 


.  12070  brls 


Aug. 
Sept. 


22  per  Quarter. 


Wheat.   B; 
45rlld      87s  Sd 


I  he  unfavourable  tt.te  of  ihe  wcalW  and  a  lo.Ke  supply  h»?e  caused  a 
1„.  „"l'°  0UI  '  ,  .  Bea»ts,  iieverthele..,  ihe  best  qualities  maintain 
late  prlceB;  several  ot  second  rate  descriptions  remain  unsold,  although  a 
u>.prJ,,u„t 1  was 1  tvmced  10  lake  lower  prices.— The  number  of  Sh.ep  is  rather 
!»..  I.  ,  trade  h-avy;  the  choicest  qualities  are  sold  nearly  a- dear  as  of 
tor  cZV.'.'*;  "" ?."  '■Tr1™1  «"<">  >""  "'"IV  clo,sd.-The  trade 
cbolS.fi ' "xtf.  "<*«*"■*>*  anil!  "<  Sd  is  With  difficulty  ohtsined  for  the 
price"  are"cfuiK  a."^.      8*      1"Ke.I»al'°1*"»i'»°»''u>P"on,  consequently 

Tk  ,     r  FarDAT,  Oct.  2. 

m.j,.ti«  of'Ln.  »"L"'  '•'s'Ke.lnu-ludinB  about  w>  frcm  the  Continent,  the 
SJS        V:      .nterior  quality:  also,  about  !0J  from  the  neiKh. 

last;  "hll ,h.  °hX  e, .  S  r""'"  *™  """"""K  B"""  '<"  """  !'™  M»-">7 
these  d-icrfotloi. 3.    Ju,V'"-«  »*-«  »°»  over-abundant.  and  la  consequence 

small,  and   th'  fade  has  recur.?. .   Its.!     f  2,'Tv     S   "a,v  '  °f  S\"*f  '" 
Monday    b-st   D.rro,  msj^.c.  ^'t  llTciX^Z^TlVLZ 

Beasu,  1236;  Sheep  and  Lambi,  500>;  C»Wea,282,  PJR,,  510. 

41,  West  -imitMield. 


a  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Dotlet  on  Foreign  Grain 


Oats.  I 
23*. 3d 
23  0 
S3  2 
23  b 
23     7 


Rye.    I 

3011 0J 

31  10 

32  7 

32  4 

33  0 


Be. 


Pea». 
36/  9d 


37  1 

38  10 


Diagram  showingthB  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
«ix  weeksending  Saturday,  Sep;ember  25. 

~^s»?; 


NEWLY-ERECTED  GREENHOUSES,  PINE  PITS  CUCCM 
BER  PITS,  AND  THREE-LIGHT  BONES.  About  2000 
feet  of  Three  and  Four  Inch  Hot-water  Pipes,  and  Four 
Boilers  nearly  new,  60,000  good  old  Bricks,  a  large  quantity 
of  rotten  Dung  and  Compost,  100  easts  of  Garden  Pots" 
utensils  in  trade,  <fcc.  ' 

]\/T ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  akd  MORRIS  have 
-T_L  received  instructions  to  snbmit  to  Public  Competition 
by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  Green-street,  Marlborou^h-road 
Chelsea,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1816,  at  11  o'clock,  bv  order 
of  the  Proprietor,  the  whole  of  the  fine  stock  of  Fruitin^  and 
succession  PINE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Providence,  Black 
Jamaica,  EnviUe.  Antiguas,  Globe,  Lemon,  Ripley,  and  Moscow 
Queens.  The  whole  are  clean,  healtbv,  and  well-rooted. 
Also  about  5500  feet  of  Glass,  as  above. 

May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the 
Premises;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone  ;  or  forwarded,  on  application 
to  Tv.  Davis,  Green-street,  Chelsea. 

TULIPS. 

ly/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
-L*-*-  mit  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Banho- 
lomew-lane,  on  Friday,  Oct.  9,  1846,  at  12  o'clock,  A  VERT 
RICH  COLLECTION  of  TULIPS,  which  have  been  collected 
with  great  care  by  Mr.  Cooper.  The  flowers  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing new  and  esteemed  varieties :— Louis  XVI.,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Prince  Albert,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  King  of  Oude, 
Cooper's  Solon  (new),  Parmegiano,  Camuze  de  Craiz,  "Walker's* 
Coronation,  Surpass  Brulante  Ecletante,  Queen  Boadicea,  Due 
de  Bordeaux,  Brulante  Ecletante,  Violet  Alexander,  Lalla 
Rookh,  Lord  Winchelsea,  tfcc,  tfce.  Also  a  quantity  of  fine 
mixed  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


Fntofi4 . 


53s  Id 
51  3 
50  0 
49  0 
47  10 
45  11— 


Sprr.  12      Sspt.  19 


Canary        -         .        per  ^r    42.  to  6fi 
Caraway  -    per  owl    40       43 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    —       — 

—  —    Foreign         -    —       — 

—  White,  EngUih    -    —       — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
'-■  ■rUii'-r.T  .  .  10  16 
Hempaeed  -  per  qr.  3ft  36 
Unseed        .         .       per  qr     42       43 

—  Baltic        -  -      -     37        38 
,—    Cakei;  Enfl.  per  1000    12.5a 


SEEDS,  Oct.  2. 


UnseedCakee.Porelgn.p.ton  8/  to  10/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p.buah.     _7»        gj 

—  Superfine  ,,  •  2—  ■> 
■  —  3B™WD  „  -  9  10e6d 
Kapeseed,  Bnglish^erlatl  211"  £4/ 
R-apeCakes  .  per  ton  UISb  615a 
Sairitloin  -  -  .  -  _  _ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.  6s  5s6d 
Foreign  .      4s     4sGd 


Trefoil 


-     per  owt    16 


Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation 

^KlNQIVoBA  AKJJ  LATi 


IS 


NASCOTT-PARK,  NEAR  THE  RAILWAY  STATION, 
WATFORD,  HERTS. 

MR.  HUMBERT  will  Dispose  of,  by  Public  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Essex  Arms  Inn,  Watford,  on  Friday,  the 
23rd  of  Octobeb,  1S46,  at  4  o'clock,  550  FEET  OF  FRONT- 
AGE, on  the  Turnpike  Road,  at  a  pleasant  distance  from  the 
town  of  Watford  and  the  Railway  Station,  in  Eleven  Lots,  each 
having  a  frontage  of  50  feet,  and  a  depth  of  200  feet.  This 
charming  site  is  in  all  respects  unexceptionable  for  the  erection 
of  genteel  Villas  so  much  needed  in  Watford,  as  there  are  not 
now  comfortable  houses  sufficient  to  accommodate  even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Further  particulars,  with  Plans,  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  J.  tfc  W.  Lowe,  2,  Tanfield-court, 
Temple;  of  Messrs.  Boodle,  9,  Davies-street,  Berkley-square, 
London ;  and  of  Mr,  Hcmbebt,  Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  Wat- 
ford, Herts. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  near  GREAT  STANMORE,  MIDDLESEX. 
10i  miles  from  London,  and  2  from  the  Harrow  Station. 

MR  HUMBERT  will  Sell  by  Public  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  known  as  RIDDICK'S  NURSERY 
(under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  re- 
serve), on  Wednesday  and  Thubsdat,  the  14th  and  15th  days 
of  Octobeb,  at  10  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  genuine  stock  now 
growing  on  about  5  acres  of  Ground,  and  consisting  of  more 
than  30,000  DECIDUOUS  and  EVERGREEN  HARDY  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  &c.  Maybe  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  on  the 
Premises,  and  of  Mr!  Humbebt,  Surveyor,  &c,  Watford,  Herts. 
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NOBLEMEN  GENTLEMEN,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 
/TESSRS  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by- 
-L  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Covent- 
rden  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  12  o'clock,  a  CHOICE  COLLEC- 
ON  of  Camellias,  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  in  great  variety,  some 
th  unwards  of  100  flower-bulls  :  Azalea  Illdica,  several  new 
i-ts  •  Scarlet  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  4  feet  high  J  Araucaria 
'cel'sa  S  feet  ;  Magnolias,  Choice  Pinuses,  Epacrises,  and  a 
rich'  of  select  New  Holland  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants, 
i  view  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


t TOT-WATER    PIPES.— A   large   stock   of   these 
A    Pipe*,   with  Elbows.   Syphon   Bends,  and  all  the  usual 
connexions.      Also   Socket  and  Flange  Pipes,  at  Jones's,   C, 

Bankside,  Southward. 

GRICULTUKAL   DRAINING.— The  attention  of 


AGRICULT 
Agriculture 


most  efficient  DRAINING  LEVEL,  price  2Ss.  It  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  securely  packed.  It  cannot  well  be  put  out  of 
order,  and  a  mere  labourer  can  use  it.  To  be  had  of  the 
maker,  John  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

T7ILLIAM  DENNIS  and  CO.,  Nurserymen  and 
'V  Florists,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  beg  to  call  the  attention 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the  public  generally,  to  the  fact 
their  being  obliged,  by  Christmas  next,  to  clear  a  very  large 
rtiou  of  their  densely  stocked  Nursery,  the  ground  being  let 
r  immediate  building.  The  great  variety  of  Plants,  Shrubs 
•ees  L'ulbs,  etc.,  and  the  numerous  quantity  of  all  sizes  otter 
vantages  to  purchasers  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  one  spot. 
Stock  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  Moss,  Provence  and 
her  Roses-  large  stock  of  Persian,  Siberian,  and  Kotna- 
ngens  Lilacs,  in  Dwarfs  and  Standards.  The  Evergreens 
nsist  of  Hollies,  Laurels,  Laurestinus,  Aucuba  Japonica, 
,m  6  inches  to  C  feet ;  Irish  Ivies,  from  1  to  20  feet  high  ;  the 
lest  and  largest  varied  collection  of  Gooseberries  in  the  king- 
,m;  tine  fruit-bearing  Mulberry,  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  toe. 
c.  ic— Further  particulars  and  time  of  Sale  will  be  given  in 
.ture  advertisements. . 

_ RA.DDON  COURT  BARTON,  THORVERTON, 
NEAR  EXETER. 

rO  BE  LET  BY  TENDER,  for  a  terra  of  10  or  14 
years,  with  immediate  possession,  either  together  or  in  the 
wo  following  Lots:- Lot  I.  The  Capital  BARTON  OF 
\D1HIX  COURT,  containing  about  500  Acres  (more  or  less) 
'  superior  Orchard,  Watered  Meadow,  Arable,  and  Pasture 
and  with  an  excellent  Dwelling-house,  Labourer's  Cottages, 
Thrashing-machine  driven  by  Water,  anil  all  necessary  Agn- 
iltural  Buildings  thereon.  Lot  II.  Also,  KITLAKE  NORTON, 
Homing  the  above,  consisting  of  a  Dwelling-house,  all  neces- 
irv  Outbuildings,  and  about  93  a.  1  a.  22  r.  of  Land  (more  or 
•ss)  These  Estates  are  most  desirably  situated  in  the  parish 
F  Thorverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  6  miles  from  the 
,ty  of  Exeter,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Crediton  and 

*|p  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  the  tenant,  will  shew  the  Pre- 
sses, and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
roote  &  Son,  Lapford,  or  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Solicitors,  Cre- 
iton,  at  whose  office  the  terms  of  Letting  may  be  seen,  and  to 
■horn  Tenders  may  he  sent  on  or  before  the  17th  day  ot  Oc- 
ober.— October  3, 1846. 


rTOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

CJ-HORTICULTURALBUlLDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
HURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prmci- 
les  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
1DWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D  andE  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
ion'of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
nparatns  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
lents  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
eating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
lined  durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge, 
'hev  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
or  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
o  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 

'  D^and  E  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
lortic-ultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
lantlemen  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
trawiii"S  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
mportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
iremely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
idapte'd  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
nent  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
lefore  the  public.  ,  L  .  ,  .... 

D  and  E  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
lervatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
resides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent.     _ 

D  and  E  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvamc 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
;hev  be"  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Drchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
'actory.  


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


B.  SAMPSONS  SELF-FEEDING  ECONOMICAL 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES.  CHAPELS,  JiC.  <L-c. 


G1 


ROVE     HOUSE     ACADEMY,   Boshey,  Herts. 

Ifead-JIaster.— Mr.  H.  L.  BIGGS. 

At  the  above  School  Young  Gentlemen  are  liberally  Boarded, 
and  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Langpjages,  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  .English  Education. "including  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Rural  Chemistry,  .Land  Surveying,  Mapping,  Drawing, 
&c.  Terms,  from  o  to  8  guineas  per  quarter,  according  to  age 
and  requirements. 

Grove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Bushey  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way.    A  Coach  also  runs  to  and  from  Loudon  daily. 

G.  H.  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy  Play- 
ground, a  Field,  and  an  immense  Garden,  the  produce  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  School ;  portions  of  the  sume  being 
allotted  to  each  Pupil  for  practical  purposes  connected  wiih 
A"-:  '  horticulture. 

JUltliral  Partu'eni-S  °f  tue  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
n-  thers. 


TILE    MACHINE 

CHOCT  EOTALTY.) 


COMPANY, 


SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER, 

T  B.  SAMPSON,  Engineer,  &c,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
J  •  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  much  approved  RE- 
GISTERED SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER,  having  erected 
many  during  the  last  season,  on  his  own  responsibility,  which 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  every  case,  he  can  with 
confidence  offer  this  admirable  Boiler  to  the  Public  as  the  best 
yet  introduced,  possessing  great  advantages  over  the  Conical 
and  all  others.  1st,  Forming  its  own  flue,  and  exposing  three 
large  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  fire  ;  after  it  has  left  the 
body  of  the  boiler,  the  heat  (which  is  lost  in  others),  passing 
round  it,  and  being  economized  to  the  greatest  extent,  allowing 
the  least  possible  escape.  2nd,  Requiring  fuel  but  once  in  It 
hours,  and  being  made  of  cast  iron,  renders  it  more  durable, 
not  burning  out  as  copper  or  wrought  iron.  3rd,  A  saving  of 
full  50  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  4th,  Having  cylin- 
drical feeder,  with  air-tight  cover,  the  fire  is  kept  uniformly 
supplied.  5th.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  enables  any 
mason  to  fix  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

These  Boilers  are  made  different  sizes,  and  may  be  applied 
to  any  pipes,  tanks,  ic,  already  fixed. 

Can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Peppercorn's,  Ironmongers, 
Maidstone,  and  other  establishments.  A  Prospectus,  with  ,uU 
particulars,  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  In- 
ventor.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  _ 

N.B.  A  model  may  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
London.  


CLARE'S 


METALLIC 


SaV 


HOTHOUSE 


WORKS. 


1"  WEEKS  &  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
O  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot^water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  <fcc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 

GARDENERS'  NEW  CAPES,  dressed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  India  Rubber,  long  enough  to  effectually  protect  a 
man  at  work  when  stooping  down,  3s.  each.  The  above  are 
strongly  recommended  for  Gamekeepers,  Watchers,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  wet.  Capes,  shorter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each  ; 
also  a  large  quantity  of  second-haira  Policemen  s  Capes, 
2s.  each  ;  Dog  Cart  Aprons,  10s.  6d.  lined  ;  Tarpauling  Coats, 
ditto  of  India  Rubber,  thin  Capes  and  Coats  for  Gentlemen  tor 
Shooting,  efce.  Waggon  Covers,  2s.  ner  square  yard.— Robert 
Richardson,  Net  and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place, 
New-road,  London. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 
TN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
1-  Genti-v  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above"  Establishment  during  a  peiiod  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  tne  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  ±10 1  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  21  to  30  inches  in  length 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  aU  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar-  mode  of  glazing  adopted:  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  ot  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


TJOBER? 

Fine  doub 
Do. 

Strong  pi 
Double  Hollvhul 
Do.  do 


CTOES. 

Esq.,  of  Deanston, 


Queen  Square, 


Cluxh-man — James  Smith, 

Westminster. 
John  Ainslie,  Esq.,  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
Make  Botd,  Esq.,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings. 
W.  S.  BoYn,  Esq.,  Lowndes  Square. 
John  Connell,  Esq.,  36,  St.  James's  Place. 
J.  W.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
Geoege  Webstee,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 


The  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  applicants  for  Machines,  and  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  collecting  the  Royalty,  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  claim  for  Royalty,  and  seU  the  Machines  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
public,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of  reducing  the 
price  as  follows,  and,  considering  the  quality  of  the  Machine, 
they  feel  confident  it  will  now  be  considered  the  cheapest  and 
best  offered  to  the  public. 

These  Machines,  for  which  Prize  Gold  Medals  were  given  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Meeting  at  Balli- 
nasloe,  and  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  their  Meeting  at  Dumfries,  are  of  two  sizes. 
Peices. — Cash. 
A  Hand  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  in- 
cluding two  moulds  for  Tiles  or  Pipes,  35!. 
A  Machine  at  the  Office,  to  make  two  at  once,  to  be 
worked  by  horse  or  steam,  including  two  Moulds  for 
Tiles  or  Pipes,  70!. 
By  these  Machines,   Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes  of  the  most 
perfect  form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented. 

A  Machine  mav  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  the 
Office,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London  ;  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent  Street,  London  ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland ;  at  Mr.  Lacbence  Hill's,  141,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  Glasgow ;  and  at  Messrs.  Dbumhoxd  and  Sons', 
Dublin. 

All  letters  and  applications  for  further  information  to  be 
made  to  the  undersigned,  John  Paton,  Secretary, 

At  the  Office,  103a,  Piccadilly. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS.— An  arrangement  has  just 
been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  local  Farmers'  Olubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "Farmers' Magazine."  Nearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  the  prizes  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  of 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Eminent  British  Farmers,  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation— Mr.  J.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  just  appeared.  Price  2  s. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.    Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand. 


(t'T'ENVNT  RIGHT."— That  an  Alteration  in  the 
J-  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
and  cultivated,  affording  greater  security  to  the  Tenant 
Farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectly  manuest;  in  fact, 
a  system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established  The  MuE 
Lane  Express  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unUinchingH  -M.ij  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  7c!.  ;  or  1!.  10s.  id.  per  annum. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  =* 


,  Strand,  London. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CI1URCHES,  LARGE 
BUILDINGS,  GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  <fcc.  &c. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVE  for  these  purposes, 
is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced  to 
public  notice.  The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to  Warm 
and  Ventilate  Buildings  from  . 

5,000  to    10,000  cubic  feet,  is  15t. 
No.  2,  from  10,000  to    50,000         do.  20!. 

No.  3,  from  50,000  to  100,000         do.  25!. 

Ample  testimony  can  be  adduced.  They  may  be  seen  in  daily 
operation  at  the  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS,  the  Great 
Western  Emporium  for  Stove  Grates,  Kitchen  Ranges,  i  enders, 
Fire  Irons,  Ac.  Where  is  also  the  largest  assortment  in  the 
Kingdom  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  in  Tinned  Cop- 
per Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Wares;  best  Sheffield  P;ate  and 
Table  Cutlery ;  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea-Trays  ;  Bronzed 
Tea-Urns ;  Baths  of  all  kinds ;  Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads  ; 
Wire  Trellis  Work;  Garden  Ornaments;  Verandahs,  &c.  <fcc. 

Thorpe,  Fallows,  &   Co.,  Panklibanon  Iron  Works, 
Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


rr-HE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
X  of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
heuded  of  the  Potato  also,  in  France-render  early  and  correct 
in  ormationonthe  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  past  No 
t rouole  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and _best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mark-lane  Express,  which  has  been  tor  many 
ye-u-s  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  ,n  England  and 
fn  Foreign-  Cocntbies.  -  May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
booksellers,  price  1!.  10s.  4d.  per  annum.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 


58, 


LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  stated  at  the  meeting 
at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of.the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  tb.e  value  of 
10  000  000!.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  Franee,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  ot  grain.  This 
vast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
may  be  obtained,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  intelligence ^n 
the  Mark-Lane  Express.. which  has-been  for  « nv  years  the. 
authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in.  England  and  m  ±  oreign 
CoDNTR.Es!-Mav  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  booksellers,  price  id. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 
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WT     AND   C.  YOUNG,   Mani-facturers    of    Iron 
VV  •  and  Wie£  Woek,  &c,  123,  High-street,  Edinburgh, 

and  32  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow,  bes:  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  Landed  Proprietors,  Horticulturists,  Ac.  to  their 
STRONG-  HAKE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF  WIRE  NETTING, 


he  interval 
ation  of  the  land, 
.or  those  who  do  not 
for  winter  feeding. 
■  sheep.  Such  a  stock" 
which,  from  its  economy  and  durabilit  pll  the  White  Turnipsd 
for  inclosing  and  rendering  impervioi  sorts  by  the  end  of  th'S- 
BITS,  Extensive  Grounds,  Young  Plaid  the  Mangold  Wurz.r- 
series,  &c.  It  can  be  attached  to  Hf  may  be  assumed  V  ler 
existing  FeDees,  and  removed,  when .  jary  soils  will  yield  test 
facility.  roots  respectively; 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  any  length— IS  or  ox,  supposing  i'yard; 
2i  inches,  Is.  ;  and  30  inches,  Is.  odprs,  eat  a  weight  ofiivered 
free  at  any  of  the  principal  ports  ocarcase  weight  it  jms  for 
One  Halfpenny  per  yard,  t  butcher.      If  fe' 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FLity  may  be  assur~jught-iron 
Uprights,  for  Horses,  Cattle,  anths!"  if  this  b*.n  Is.  id.  to 
Is.  lUti.  per  lin.  yard,  according  tcnce  on  this  s>"' 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  this  sbed-f^r  Horses,  Cattle, 
and  Sheep,  in  Wood  Posts  (which  to  t>>  .rnished  by  the  Proprie- 
tors), from  Id.  to  lOd.  per  lin.  vai  ot 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Roe  and  Fallow  Deer,  at  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental, Hare  and  Rabbit  proof,  for  inclosing  Flower  Gardens, 
&c,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  Sd.  per  lin.  yard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  of  Hurdles,  at  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upon  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  required. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  of  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  prongs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  from  beinglight  and  portable,and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  RAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Cast  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  ,the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  styles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IRON  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  31  3s.  to  61.  6s. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and  from  twisting  by  strong  welded  knees  in 
the  framework.  Price  30s.,  35s.,  and  40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  for  wood  or  stone  posts. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS,  for  ditto,  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HANDSOME  WROUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  14s.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  PORTABLE  WROUGHT-IRON  SHEEP  HAT- 
RACKS,  with  and  without  Covers,  Wheels,  and  Troughs,  at 
from  ol.  3s.  to  il.  4s. 

W.  &  C.  Young  manufacture  e(very  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  they  feel  assured 
that  all  commands  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 


WIRE  NET,  15  inches  high,  to  effectually  exclude 
Hares  and  Rabbits,  Zd.  per  yard  ;  2  feet  high,  4^d.  per 
yard:  3  feet  high,  6d.  •  4  feet  high,  9d.  ;  and  6  feet  high,  Is., 
adapted  for  parting  Lawns  and  Fields — for  excluding  Dogs, 
Cats,  »fcc. — for  inclosing  Pheasants,  Fowls,  &c. ;  and  forvarious 
other  purposes.  Wire  Net  for  Sheep  folding,  5d.  per  yard, 
4-inch  mesh,  and  nearly  4  feet  high. — Robert  Richardson', 
Net  and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road  London. 

F^TshTngnets, sheepnets, rabbit  nets, 
and  all  kind  of  FISHING  NETS  for  Sea,  River,  Lake, 
and  Pond  Fishing.  Sheep  Nets  4id.  per  yard,  nearly  4  feet  high. 
Nets  for  catching  Rabbits,  and  Coyer  Snooting  on  Cords, 
50,  80,  and  100  yards  long  each.  Nets  to  inclose  Pheasants, 
Fowls,  &c. — Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New- 
road,  London. 


p  ARSON'S       ORIGINAL       ANTI-CORROSION 

V^  PAINT,  specially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  tfcc,  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Agriculturists,  Manufac- 
turers, West  India  Proprietors,  and  others,  it  having  been 
proved  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  surpass  all 
other  Paints  as  an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  preservation  of  wooden  houses,  farm  and  other 
out-buildings,  farming  implements,  conservatories  ;  park 
paling ;  gates,  iron  railing,  iron  hurdles,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  old  compo  and  stucco  fronts,  and  tiles  to  repre- 
sent slating.  The  superiority  of  the  Anti-Corrosion  over  other 
Paint  for  out-door  purposes  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  its  use  has  been  always  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  colour  manufacturers,  painters,  oil  and  colourmen, 
and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  common  Paints.  It  is  also 
very  economical,  any  labourer  being  able  to  lay  it  on.  Colours- 
light  stone,  drab  or  Portland  ditto,  Bath  ditto,  light  and  dark 
yellow  ditto,  light  and  dark  oak,  light  and  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red,  and  black,  34s.  per  cwt. ; 
invisible  green,  50s. ;  bright  ditto,  GOs. :  deep  green,  60s.  per 
cwt. ;  in  casks,  28  lbs.,  56  lbs.,  and  112 lbs.  each.  Oil  and  Brushes. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  The 
Original  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  Walter 
Carbon  (successor  to  the  inventors),  15,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  will  show  nearly  300  Testi- 
monials received  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who 
have  used  the  Anti-Corrosion  for  many  years  at  their  country 
seats.  W.  C.  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  spurious  imitations  of  his  Original  Anti-Corrosion 
Paint  now  offered  for  sale.  He  has  no  agents  whatever  All 
Orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be  sent  direct. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS,  including  Forcing,  Propagating,  &,c. 
By  William  Paul,  oi  the  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ;  or  from  the  Author,  free 
by  post,  on  receipt  of  22  postage  stamps. 


This  dav  is  published,  Price  5s., 

THE    JOURNAL    OF    THE    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.    Volume  I.,  Past  IV. 
CONTENTS. 

ORIGINAL  COMMrXICATIONS.— On  the  Canker  in  Apple 
Trees.  By  Mr.  R.  Errington,  C  M.H.S. — Game  Preserves  and 
Fences.  Part  the  Second.  By  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  C.M.H.S.— 
On  the  Winter  Culture  of  the  Mignonette.  By  Mr.  J.  B. 
Whiting,  C.M.H.S. —  Some  Account  of  Acbimenes  patens, 
with  its  Cultivation,  and  that  of  the  species  allied  to  it.  By 
Mr.  George  Gordon.  With  a  Coloured  Plate. — Observations 
on  the  Growth  of  the  Pine  Apple.  By  Mr.  James  Barnes, 
C.M.H.S. — A  Report  upon  the  Action  of  a  Tubular  Boiler, 
erected  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  By  Mr.  R.  Thompson. 
— Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  comparative  Effect  of  various 
Manures  upon  Kitchen  Garden  Crops.  By  Mr.  R.  Thompson. 
— Some  Account  of  the  Tein-ching,  or  Chinese  Indigo.  By  Mr. 
R.  Fortune. — Some  Account  of  the  Stanwick  Nectarine.  By 
Mr.  R.  Thompson. — Contributions  to  aHistory  of  theRelation 
between  Climate  and  Vegetation  in  various  parts  of  the 
Globe.  No.  2,  the  Vegetation  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil,  by  G.  Gardener,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  Ceylon.  No.  3,  the  Vegetation  of  Bahia  and 
Pernambueo.  No.  4,  the  Vegetation  of  Alagoas  and  the  Rio 
de  San  Francisco. — Notice  of  a  new  Grape,  called  Josling's 
St.  Alban's.    By  Mr.  R.  Thompson. 

NEW  PLANTS,  &c,  FROM  THE  SOCIETY'S  GARDEN.— 
45,  Adamia  versicolor  —  46,  Jacquemontia  canescens — 47, 
Stigmaphyllon  mucronatum — 4S,  Berberis  Fortuni— 49,  Lysi- 
machia  Candida — 50,  Stenanthium  frigidum — 51,  Oncidium 
unguiculatum  —  52,  Fuchsia  tetradactyla  —  53,  Platycodon 
grandiflorus — 54,  Abutilon  rufinerve — do,  Atropa  acuminata 
— 56,  Clematis  graveolens — 57,  Batatas  Jalapa. 

MEMORANDA.— Manures— Broccoli. 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  from 
July  1,  1845,  to  April  21,  1346. 

%*  This  Part  completes  the  First  Volume. 

Price  Is., 

HPHE  INJURY  AND  WASTE  OF  CORN  FROM 
-L  THE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  OF  TOO  THICKLY 
SOWING.  By  Hewitt  Davis,  Land-agent,  Spring-park,  Ad- 
dington,  Surrey  ;  and  3,  Frederiek's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Author  of  "  The  Farmers' Resources 
for  meeting  the  Reduced  Prices  uf  their  Produce." 

"  I  would  have  farmers  look  to  the  means  which  modern 
science  affords  for  lessening  their  expenses  and  increasing 
their  returns." 

London  :  A.  Redford,  London-road,  Southwark  ;  Simpein", 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'-court;  J.  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly; 
and  F.  Waller,  49,  Fleet-street. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  SCOTLAND. 
This  day  is  published,  Part  XIV.  of 
T<HE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  THE 
J-    TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    HIGHLAND  AND   AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Number  comprises  the  Report  to  the  Highland  Society 
on  the  Disease  of  the  Potato  Crop  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1845. 
By  Professor  Low.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  com- 
munications from  the  various  Districts.  Published  Quarterly. 
Subscription  12s.  per  annum. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


MAUND'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN  and  FRUITIST 
for  OCTOBER,  contain  -^  aired  Engravings  of— 
I'oaglas's  Spiriea.  |  Various-coloured  Toad-flax.. 

Large-flowered  Medlar.        |  Kindred  Horehound. 
Austen's  Scarlet  STRAWBERRY,  a  most  prolific  bearer  ;  an 

early  delicious  fruit. 
Sixteen  Cuts  of  New  Plants,  with  concentrated  descriptions. 
The  Auctarium — Mr.  Errington  on  Potting,  Composts,  drc. 
The  Dictionary — "  Jasminaeeaa  "  to  "  Labiose,"  large  Is.  6o\, 
small  Is. 

London  :  Groombridge,  Paternoster-row. 


BOTANY  OF  CHINA. 
Re-issued  at  the  verv  greatly  reduced  price  of  16s., 

I  CONES  PL  ANT  ARUM  sponte  China  nascentium  e 
Bibliotheea  Braamiana  excerptee.  Lond.  1821. 
The  above  Work  (valuable  as  beiDg  the  only  publication  on 
the  Botany  of  China,  with  coloured  plates),  was  originally  pub- 
lished at  the  price  of  Three  Guineas  ;  size,  royal  folio  ;  but  few 
copies  remain,  they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards,  and 
offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  16s. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


DESTRUCTIVE  HAIL-STORM.— A  Public  Meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street, 
17th  August,  1816,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
H.  R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  E.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
Subscriptions  already  Advertised,  £1158  16    0 


Her   Most    Gracious 

Majesty.the  Queen  £20  0  0 
His  Royal  Highness 

Prince  Albert  . .  10  0  0 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  30  0  0 
Royal  Botanic  Society 

Regent's  Park    . .     10  10     0 
Subscriptions  up   to 
this  week  by  Land- 
Stewards'  Journal 
Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq. 
Maria  Horn 

John  Malcolm,  Esq.  10  0 
SirH.H.CampbelLBt.  5  5 
Lord  Bexley  . .  ..50 
R.  MiUs,  Esq.  ..5    0 

Messrs.  Whitley  and 

Osborn  . .  . .  5 
W.F.G.  Farmer,  Esq.  5 
Wm.  Fuller,  Esq.  ..  5 
W.  Nottage,  Esq.  . .  5 
A.  Dancer,  Esq.  . .  5 
Mr.  Robert  Neal 


32  15 
10  10 
10    0 


P.A.H.Bradshaw,Esq£3  0  0 
Flanagan  and  Son. .500 
Miss  Parry  . .  . .  2  10  0 
Miss  S.  Parry  . .    2  10    0 

W.  Oliver,  Esq.  ..220 
R.  Bevan,  Esq.  ..200 
Mrs.  Bolton  . .  ..110 
Mrs.  Bird  . .  ..110 
Mr.  Bowditch  ..110 

J.~  Simpson,    Esq., 

Chelsea  . .  ..110 
Mrs.  Hutton . .  ..110 
Rev.  J.  Hanner  .,100 
Anonymous  . .  .,100 
C.  B.  Warner,  Esq  ..100 
John  Watson,  Esq  ..100 
N.  Ruston,  Esq.       . .     0  10    6 

S.  B.  T 0  10    0 

C.  Jones,  Esq.  . .  0  10  0 
Mr.  Holtzapfel  ..050 
By  sale  of  Plants  and 

Flowers  at  the  HaU 

of    Commerce,    oa 

the29th&30thults.39  12  10 


T.  S.  Cabell,  Esq.  . 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers  : — Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co. ;  Messrs.  Cox,  Bid- 
dulph,  and  Co. ;  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.  j  Messrs.  Scott, 
and  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Young  and  S&n. 

J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Sept.  30. 


Price  4s.  6d. ,  neat  cloth, 

THE  TREE  ROSE.    Practical  Instructions  for  its 
Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  with    additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

Published  at  theGAEOENEBs'  Cubonicle  and  Ageicultdbal 
G  azette  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Loudon. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANYT  BOOKSELLER. 
pONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY 
V->  LAST,  SEPTEMBER  26,  OP 

THE    ATHENAEUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE   ARTS. 
Thirty-two  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Eeteacts  fe,o*i — 


Life  of  Wesley  :  and  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Methodism.  By 
R.  Southey,  Esq.,  with 
Notes,  &.c,  edited  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey. 

Philip  Musgrave.  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  Abbott. 


Selection  from  Lord  Chester- 
field's Letters  on  Education. 
By  J.  Brasseur. 

British  Consuls  Abroad.  By 
R.  Finn,  Esq. 

Cleaver's  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions Register. 

Early  Influences. 


History  of  Provencal  Poetry. 
[Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Pro 
vencale.J    By  M.  Fauriel. 

Glossary   of    North    Country 
Words,     &c       By     J.    T 
Brockett,  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  W.  E.  Brockett. 
With  Shorter.  Notices  op — 


Outlines  of  History  of  France, 
By  Rev.  0.  Cockayne. 

Picturesque  Hand-Book  of 
Liverpool. 

Outlines  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science. 

John  Bull's  Trip. 

Hints  on  Husband-Catching. 

Original  Bapers._p0etrv  (Some  we  have  Met.  Words 
Flower  Dirges)— Folk  Lore  (The  Ash  Tree.  Fairv  and 
Ghost  Lore.  Charm  for  an  Evil  EyeJ— Sixteenth  Meeting- 
of  British  Association. 

Correspondence—Auroral  Arch  at  Esk— Great  Barome- 
tric Wave. 

Our  Weeltly  Gossip— Mr.  LyeR's  Speech  at  Meeting  of 
British  Association— Anniversary  of  Ray  Society— Annual 
Performance  of  Manchester  A thenaeum—  Proposed  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology— Testimonial  to  Dr.  Birkbeck— An- 
nuity to  Widow  of  late  Mr.  Banim— Scientific  Congress  of 
Genoa— Foreign  Gossip— Progress  of  Principle  of  Inter- 
national Copyright. 

Pine  Arts._Art  in  Holland. 

Pine  Art  Gossip — Norman  Tower,  Burv—  Archaeological 
Society  of  Athens— Mutilation  of  Statue  of  Duke  Adolphus, 
the  Fourth  of  Hoist ein— Model  for  Statue  of  Grand  Duke 
oi  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin  —  Discovery  of  Works  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

Sliscellanea— Paris  Academy  of  Sciences— The  Moon. 
Order  The  Athenaeum  of  any  Bookseller. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 
v  A  CHEMICAL  LECTURE,  by  Dr.  Rvan,  dailv,  and  on 
the  Evenings  of  Mondavs,  Wednesdavs,  and  Fridays.  A 
Lecture  on  the  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC;  TELEGRAPH  daily. 
^C£,NT0SH'S  REVOLTING  ENGINE,  COLEMAN'S  PA- 
IW.l  iOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.  FARRELL'S  ARCHIME- 
DEAN RAILWAY,  the  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  aU  in 
action.  HALLETTE'S  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY  YALTE 
I™«?,EA8FE  MICROSCOPE.  The  OXY-HYDROGEN  MI- 
CROSCOPE. A  beautiful  Series  of  DISSOLVING  VIEWS 
A  Selection  of  MADRIGALS  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  will  be 
performed  by  a  Sax-Horn  Band,  under  the  Direction  of  Dr. 
Wallis  daily  and  in  the  Evenings.— Admission,  Is. ;  Schools. 
Half-price. 


;Frr^TWER"BEbS_ 
PURIFIED  BY  STEAM 


HEAL  &  SON-*  have  just  completed  the  erection  of 
Machinery  ior  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quiU  are  evapo-T 
rated  and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im- 
purities of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed, "  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smeU  of  the  stove, 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectlv  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  ■— 
Mixed,  per  lb.  ..    Is.  Od.  \  BestForeigu  Grev  Goose  2s.  Od. 

Grey  Goose    . .        . .    Is.  4d.       „    Irish  White       „    2s.  6d. 
Foreign  Grey  Goose       Is.  Sd.  J     ,,    Dantzic  White   „    3s.  Off. 

Heai  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  foil  particulars  of 
Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Cnapel,  Tottenham- 
court  Road. 

PORTABLE  PATENT  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 
— The  nights  are  beginning  to  grow  cold.  Now  is  the 
time  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  your  Conservatory,  for 
one  unexpected  frost  may  disappoint  aU  the  hopes  which* have 
beguiled  the  care  and  toil  of  a  whole  summer.  Therefore,  so 
to  Deane's,  and  purchase  one  of  the  PATENT  PORTABLE 
SUSPENSION  STOVES.  The  Seventh  Thousand  is  already 
on  sale,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  which  is  but  third  season, 
showing  that  what  is  said  of  its  cleanliness,  it  singularly 
beautiful  ventilating  properties,  its  certainty  of  burning 
throughout  the  night,  and  its  exceeding  smaB.  consumption  of 
fuel,  is  all  true.  Prospectuses  wiR  be  forwarded  by  post,  or  the 
Stove  may  itself  be  seen  in  operation,  at  Geoege  and  Jons 
Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-street, 
London-bridge. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majestt,    His    Royal  Highness  Pbisce 

Albert,  and  Her  Roval  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Mb.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  Sackytlxx-stbext3 

Piccadu.lt. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curiDg 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
2s.  6d.~ Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  aR  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  fuH  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  55.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  aU  feverish  sensations  in 
the  Mouth,  price  4s.  6d.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  eases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s.  6d. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sra  Jaiees  Clabk,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locoes. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Sackville- 
street,  PiccadiBy,  at  Home  from  Ten  tiR  Five. 

Printed  by  William  BRAD3oav,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newing-on,  and 
Fredhwcs  MuLLBTr  Evaks,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Ncwineion,  both 
in  the  eountj  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard  -street,  in 
the  Precinct  onVhitefrisrE,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charies-etreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.Paul'*,  Coven:  Gar- 
den, in  tLe  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commanica.UtfnB 
are  to  be  add  reseed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  Ocios-a  3,  1S96. 
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[Price  Gd. 


.agricultural  value  ffltf-lp 

—  plants,  ftnsl\  a  jb  of 
Agiluullur?,    lu    v,t     dei  t   i.i c- 

tive  In  ... 

Amaryllids,  Cape  - 

Analysing  m;.  1.  plants 
Antleell's  Geology,  rev. 
Applen.  kitchen 
Aritlla  jiponioa  ... 

Bitaias  J.iltpi  ... 

Basil,  street  ... 

Bast,  Mr.  Ayres's  new 
Bones  and  gulphu-Ii:  acid 
British  ABRccirt'iun,  meeting  of 
Broccoli,  Snow's  whitu 
Buckwheat        - 
Cdbb&K*,  nonpareil 
Calendar,  Horticultural 

—  Agricultural 
Gape  Amaryllids 

Cattle,  ages  vi  -        .        - 

Chemistry,  effect  if,  on   gar- 
dening' .... 

—  do.  on  farming 
Cheiauts,  sweet        ... 
Clay  E' indiog  machine 
C-ops,  asaub9  itu'es  lor  Potatoes 
Dolphii  . 
Draining,  tile  ... 
Farm?,  small 

Faun  management,  detaili  of . 
Farming,  etteotoi'ch  tm  intry  on 
Ferns,  exotfo  ... 

Fruit-tree  birders 
Fruit-trees,  to  remove 
Fuchsia,  gigantic 

—  ietratif  1U,  to  fl  wer 
Fungi  deatrucive.il]  .-■griciiiture 
Gardening,  tffect  of  chemis- 
try on  .... 

Grapes,  cause  of  not  colouring 
Grass  land,  broken  up,  to  ljmi 
Harrow,  Norwegian 
Hepatic i*,  t>  hyb'id'ao 
Horticultural  Society 
Hyacinths,  st.il  tor 
Hydraulic  engine,  Legg'a 
Indian  meal  b>ok  noitced 
Kelp,  compisitlcn  of 
.ftwni.  quantity  of  mint  for      - 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
—Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  ELECTION  of  FOUR 
PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds  of  this  Charity  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  27tb  Jan.,  1S17.  All  persons  desirous  of  be- 
coming Candidates  will  be  required  to  send  in  their  testimo- 
nials, certificate  of  birth,  and  all  other  particulars  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  the  31st  inst.,  after  which  time  they  will 
not  be  received. 
Printed  forms  may  be  had  on  application.  By  order, 
97,  Farring don-street.  Edward  R.  Cutler,  Sec. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
begs  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flowers,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp. — October  10. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

JAMES  KITLEY,  Nurseryman,  Lyncombe  Vale, 
Bath,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
an  immense  Stock  of  FINE  DOUBLE  SEEDLING  HOLLY- 
HOCKS of  every  shade  of  colour,  which  have  all  bloomed,  and 
from  which  every  single  flower  has  been  thrown  out,  and  which 
he  will  send  out  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

100  plants,  21.  ;  50  ditto,  21s. ;    25  ditto,   12s.  Gd.,  including 
basket  and  packing. 

J.  K.  has  no  objection  to  take  goods  for  half  the   amount 
ordered  by  tradesmen.     N.B.  Seed  of  the  above  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet,  or,  to  Seedsmen,  7s.  Gd.  per  lb.— Bath,  Oct.  10,  1846. 
SUPERB    NEW    SEEDLING    CINERARIAS,    CAMELLIAS, 

PRIZE  HOLLYHOCKS,  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &,c. 
^V\T    JACKSON  and  CO.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  call  the 

VV  •  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to 
their  Advertisement  of  the  above  in  last  week's  Paper,  page 
659,  all  of  which  will  be  found  very  low  in  price. — Cross-lanes 
Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


LARGE  GREEN  AND  VARIEGATED  HOLLIES. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Wandsworth, 
road,  Vauxhall,  having  a  large  and  fine  Stock  of  hand- 
some plants  of  the  above,  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  can  supply 
them  at  very  moderate  prices.  Also  fine  Tree  Box,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c,  &c,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fine  young  Lime 
Trees.  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best  sorts  well  set  with  flower- 
buds,  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  PLANTERS. 

QUICK,  OR  WHITETHORN.— A  few  Hundred 
Thousands  of  fine  clean,  transplanted  QUICK  to  be  Dis- 
posed of. — For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Yotjell  *fc  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  Nursery. 

Tho  above  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  possess  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 


PINE  PLANTS. — Gentlemen  or  Gardeners  requir- 
ing PINE  PLANTS  of  sorts,  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
few  days  of  purchasing,  at  one-third  the  usual  trade  price, 
being  part  of  the  stock  remaining  unsold  since  Tuesday.  — ■ 
Apply  to  Mr.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlboro ugh-ro ad,  Chelsea. 


N  GAINES  begs  to  inform  the  Public,  his  new 
•  and  superior  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS,  with  most 
other  named  new  and  old  varieties  in  cultivation,  of  which  he 
has  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  world,  are  now  ready 
for  delivery;  also  his  new  and  splendid  Seedling  Corneas  and 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons.  He  likewise  begs  to  say  he  is  now 
ending  out  his  superior  White  Cos  Lettuce,  at  5s.  per  packet. 

P.S.  A  Figured  Engraving  of  his  Pelargonium,  "  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,"  may  be  seen  in  Harrison's  "  Floricultural  Cabinet  " 
for  this  month. — Nursery,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  Oct.  10. 
REWER'S  PETUNT^TSEED,  as  Advertised  in 
last  week's  Paper,  may  yet  be  had  in  packets,  per  post 
free,  at  Is.  each,  containing  about  200  well  ripened  Seeds, 
warranted  not  to  contain  any  admixture  of  old  or  worthless 
varieties. 

N.B'.  A  few  good  Plants  of  Petunia  Blood  Royal  can  be  sent 
to  order. —  M.  Brewer,  Florist,  4,  St.  John's-wood-terr  ace, 
Rsgent's-park, 


RHODODENDRONS,  NEAPOLITAN  AND  PER- 
PETUAL   VIOLETS,  tfce.  —  A  large  quantity  of  tho 
above  are  cultivated  for  sale  at  the  low  scale  ot  prices  quoted 
by  W.  ROGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Southampton. 
Perpetual  Tree  Violets,  bedded,  strong  flowering  plants,) 

Pur  100,  J 

Ditto  ditto,  in  pots,  ditto        per  doz  , 

Neapolitan    Violets,  bedded,    strong  flowering    plants,  1 

per  100,  f 

Ditto           ditto,           in  pots,               ditto    . .  per  doz,      0s. 
New  Double-white  Violets,  bedded        ,,  6s. 


30a. 

95. 

305. 


Rhododendron  Ponticum,  strong  bedded  plants  (not  layers  hut 

raised  from  seed  and  well  rooted) : — 

One  year  bedded,  1  to  2  inches,  30s.  per  1000. 

Two  years  ditto,   2  to  4  inches,  60s.         ,, 

Three  years  ditto,  4  to  6  inches,  80s.         ,, 

1  foot,  15s.  per  100  ;  H  foot,  20s.  per  100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100. 

Ponticum  Roseum,  from  stools,  two  years  bedded,  1  to  2  feet 

(many  set  with  bloom),  50s.  per  100. 
Hybrid  Catawbiense,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 

Hybrid  Scarlet  arborea  and  maximum,  1  to  2  in.,  25s.  per  100. 
Arboreum  Ablum,  1  to  2  feet,  from  pots,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 

Common  Arbutus,  bedded,  3  to  6  inches,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 
Common  Laurel,  1  foot,  40s.  per  1000  ;  2  to  3  feet,  80s.  per  1000. 
Giant  or  Irish  Ivy,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 

Bignonia  radicans,  6s.  per  doz.   Victoria  Rhubarb,  50s.  per  100. 

The  above  quotations  are  for  wholesale;  if  ordered  in  less 

quantities  a  proportionately  higher  charge  will  be  made.  Oct.  10. 


HYACINTHS,    ANEMONES.    IRISES,    &c,    de- 
livered free  to  any  part  of  London,   or  to  any  Station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  at  the  low  prices  annexed  : — 
NEW  IRISES. 
75  Rare  and  distinct  English  varieties  (quite  hardv)  £15    0 
50  „  „  '..     0  17    6 

30  „  „  ....     0  10     6 

12  „  ,,  ....     0    5    0 

DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 

30  Superb  varieties,  by  name  0  17    6 

12  Ditto  (the  best  12) 0  10    6 

Extra  fine  mixed,  per  diz 0    4    0 

Do.         do.  per  100 15    0 

ANEMONES  (NEW  LARGE). 
50  Distinct  varieties,  new  large,  double,  by  name  .    0  15    0 
30  „  „  „  ..    0  10    G 

The  best  12  Ditto  050 

HARDY  RANUNCULUSES. 
50  Fine  double  sorts,  by  name  . .         . .         . .     0  12    6 

50  Best  sorts,  a  pair  of  each 110 

The  same  choice  sorts,  in  mixture,  per  100  ..500 

TULIPS. 
Show   Flowers,   in   mixture,    mostly    Roses    and 

Byblomens,  very  choice,  per  100 0  16    0 

Early  dwarf  sorts,  for  pots,  per  doz.  . .         * »     0    1     6 

CROCUSES  AND  SNOWDROPS. 
Many  sorts,  showy  colours,  per  100     . .     Is.  Gd.  to     0    2     G 

NARCISSUS. 
Double  White  and  Pheasant's  Eye,  very  fragrant, 

per  doz 016 

Double  Roman,  Taper  White,  and  others,  per  doz.    0    3    6 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

La  Reine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Persian  Yellow,  and  all  others. 

PANSIES. 

Choice  sorts,  by  name,  per  doz 0    6    0 

The  best  sorts  of  Early  Peas,  and  other  Garden  Seeds,  are 
now  harvested  and  ready  for  delivery. 

Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SON,    Reading  Nursery,  Reading, 

Berks,  recommend  the  above  Bulbs  as  being  the  very  finest  in 

cultivation,  and  being  now  offered  at  the  annexed  low  prices. 

Early  Orders  are  respectfully  solicited  and  advised. 

N.B.  Carriage  free  as  above  stated. 


R~~™      FIXE  DOUBLE   HOLLYHOCKS. 
OBEUT  COOPER,    Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  begs 
to  offer 
Fine  double  named  Hollyhocks     . .     . .    0s.  per  dozen. 
Do.  mixed  ,,  ....    5s. 

Strong  plants  arc  now  ready  for  sending  out. 
Double  Hollyhock  Seed,  in  18  fine  sorts  Gd.  per  packet. 
Do.  do.  line  mixed     ..  Is. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  PINKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES, 

POLYANTHUS,  AND  PRIMROSES. 
TOHN  HOLLAND,  Florist,  Market-place,  Middle- 
*J  ton,  near  Manchester,  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  the 
above  popular  Flowers,  from  as  healthy  a  stock  as  can  be  pos- 
sessed, and  will  be  happy  to  execute  large  or  small  orders, 
on  receipt  of  Post-office  orders,  or  reference  from  unknown 
correspondents.  His  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application,  inclosing  a  post  stamp. 

J.  H.  would  also  intimate  to  Florists  that  he  will  now  sell 
out  the  beautiful  Alpine,  Duchess  of  Lancaster  (the  stock  of 
which  consists  of  only  16  plants).  Blooms  of  this  beautiful 
variety  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Glenn3r,  who,  in  Notices  to  Cor- 
respondents in  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  of  May  16,  says,  "  The 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  is  a  very  beautiful  Alpine,  if  not  the  very 
best;"  and  again,  JuneG  :  "  The  Duchess  of  Lancaster  is  the 
best  Alpine  we  hive  seen  by  far."  Strong  plants,  at  10s.  Gd. 
each,  will  be  sent  out  in  strict  priority  as  received. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

JMYATT  and  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  : — 

Mr  att's  Globe,  large  aud  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

,,       Mammoth,  very  large    . .        . .        ,,      30s. 

,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer    ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         . .        . .        ,,     21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants    for   fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Oct.  10. 


NEW  PINK. 

NORMAN'S  "HENRY  STEERS,"  purple  laced, 
extra  fine  form ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and.  constant, 
5s.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on 
Woolwich. 

Messrs.  Norman  feel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Tulips,  &c,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
one  stamp. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 


TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  BRITAIN 
TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE. -SEA-SIDE  PLANTING  &c 
TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  takes 
«->  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  those 
Planters  who  have  enabled  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
and  in  the  midst  of  old-established  and  respectable  opposi- 
tion, to  establish  for  himself  a  first-rate  Nursery  business*.  On 
account  of  the  extensive  patronage  with  which  he  has  been 
favoured,  he  is  already  enabled  to  state  that  the  chief  aim  of 
his  establishment— that  of  supplying  plants  at  rates  as  advan- 
tageous as  those  of  the  north — is  now  being  realized,  as  a 
glance  at  the  annexed  prices  will  show.  J.  G.  has  also  to  state, 
that  in  order  more  fully  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he 
has  appointed  a  collector  who  is  now  resident  in  the  Himalaya 
whence  he  receives  the  seeds  of  all  those  Pines,  &c,  for  which 
that  country  is  celebrated.  Heexpects  to  overtake  and  perfect 
that  section  of  the  business  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
autumn.  In  the  meantime  he  begs  to  annex  a  few  leading 
articles  as  under:  — 

TRUE  HIGHLAND  OR  MOUNTAIN  PINE. 
1  to  2  inches  2s.  Gd,  per  1000. 

3  to  4    ,,         50        ,, 

4  to  6    ,,.       (transplanted)        ..  10    0 

6  to  8    „  ..15    0        „ 

8  to  10  „  „  ..  20    0        ., 

10  to  12  „  „  ..  25    0        ,, 

15  ,,         (very  strong)  ,.4    0  per  100. 

Finest  picked  plants,  1£  to  2  feet     3    0  per  doz. 
"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine,  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  trees  of  such 
value." — JJuke  of  Newcastle. 

Alder,  1  year  old 3s.  Gd.  per  1000. 

Ash,  1  year  old        13 

Beech,  1  year  old,  fine     . .        ..30        „ 

Birch,  2  years  old 5    0        ,, 

Larch,  1  year  (equal  to  2  years  old)  1    6  to  2s.    ,, 
Scotch  Fir,  common,  1  year,  fine     10        ,, 
If  half  a  million  of  the  Larch  or  Scotch  be  taken,  a  reduction 
of  price  will  be  made. 

Pinus  excelsa,  1  year  old  . .        . .    is.  Gd.  per  doz. 
Abies  Smithiana,  2  years  old       ..60        ,, 
,,      Morinda,  2  years  old      -..50        ,, 
Cupressus  Tomlosa,  1  year  old   ..     2    G        ,, 

SEA-SIDE  PLANTING  DEPARTMENT. 
J.  G.  has  for  the  last  few  years  devoted  his  attention  to  those 
Trees  best  suited  to  maritime  situations  ;  and  for  his  exertions 
in  this  section  of  planting,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety have  thought  fit  to  award  him  their  Gold  Medal.  The 
first-mentioned  Tree,  as  under,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most 
determined  grower  in  situations  near  to  the  sea  ;  and  for  a 
complete  triumph  of  Arboriculture  accomplished  through  its 
use,  J.  G.  begs  to  refer  to  Sir  Edward  North  Buxton's  Planta- 
tions near  to  the  German  Ocean,  at  Trimingham  and  Runton, 
Norfolk.  The  other  Trees  may  be  safely  introduced  along  with 
the  Sallow.     Further  details  on  application, 

BLACK  SALLOW,  strong  slips    ..         ..     Gs.  per  100. 
Do.  do.  rooted  plants  ..  10s.  per  100. 

Pinus  pinaster  minor  (the  P.  maritima  of 
Lambert)  almost  equal  to  the  Sallow, 

1  year         ioSl  per  1000. 

Black  Italian  Poplar,  3  to  4  feet    . .        . .    5s.  per  100. 

Broom,  1  to  2  feet 7s.  Gd.  per  1000. 

J.  G.  will  be  glad  to  afford  every  information  to  customers 
on  the  subject  of  Sea-side  Planting— on  the  Transmission  of 
Seeds  from  the  Himalaya— on  the  Formation  of  Fences— and 
on  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the  Allotment  System.  Land- 
stewards  and  Gardeners  thoroughly  acquainted  with  J.  G.'s 
system  of  Fencing  (as  detailed  in  his  Prize  Essav  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal'')  at  aU 
times  recommended. 

N.B.  As  this  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated  again  in  its 
present  shape,  all  those  interested  are  requested  to  note  its 
contents. — Nurseries,  Norwich,  Oct.  10th,  1846. 

CHOICE  GERANIUMS,  CHEAP. 

BASS  and  BROWN  have  a  fine  stock  of  the  following 
superior  varieties  ready  to  send  out  immediately,  strong 
and  well  established  in  4-inch  pots  at  the  annexed  low  prices. 
Packages  to  London  will  be  sent  carriage  free. 

The  following  20  for  50s,  or  any  12  for  35s. — viz.  Ackbar, 
Begum,  Cid,  Chance  (SLlverlock's),  Cotherstone,  Egbert,  Eliza. 
Sauvage,  England's  Queen,  Fearless,  King  of  Beauties,  King- 
fisher, Magician,  Mogul,  Princess  Alice,  Rosetta  Superba, 
Sultana  or  Perpetual,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Titus  (Hoyle's), 
White  Surrey,  Zenobia  (Beck's). 

Any  of  the  following  20  for  20s.,  or  12  for  15s. — viz.  Black 
Dwarf  (Beck's),  Constellation  (Garth's),  Conflagration  (Fos- 
ter's), Coronation  Superb,  Cyrus  Superb,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Duke  of  Cornwall,  Elegans  Nova,  Favorita  (Foster's), 
Hebe  (Beck's),  Imogene,  Ivanhoe,  Imperialis,  Incomparable, 
Lady  Villiers,  Lord  Chancellor,  Mulberry,  Madeline,  Nestor, 
Oberon,  Orange  Perfection,  Priory  King  (Gaines's),  Prince  of 
Wales,  Pulchella  (Foster's),  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Queen  of 
Fairies,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Rhoda,  Robustum  (Foster's),  Sarah 
Jane  (Hoyle's),  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sunrise  (Dynes'),  The  Jew,  The 
Pet,  Tipula,  Unit,  Victoria,  Witch,  Wizard. 

The  best  older  varieties  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen. 

Very  fine  selections  as  follows,  when  left  to  B.  &  B.  to 
select  :— 

25  superb  show  varieties  for  21s.,  or  12  do.  for  12s.,  including 
a  few  comprised  in  the  first  list. 

25  very  superior  (newer  selection)  50s.,  or  12  for  30s. 

Post-office  orders  payable  to  William  Bass,  or  Stephen 
Brown.  Remittances  ai*e  requested  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Su3olk, 
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HYACINTHS  TCLIl'S.  KAN  DNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LASCI- 
FOLIUM.  " 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Flobist  to  Hek 
Majestx  the  Qceen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
be"S  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Amateurs,  bis  ex'ensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  begs  to  state 
that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
Tarious  kinds. 
"o  HYACINTHS,  in  55  fine  sorts,  named       ..         ..£130 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  line  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

100     Ditto       in  50  ditto  ditto         5     5     0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  10s.  Gd.  to  21s. 
100  FiANUNCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  7s.  to    1    1    0 

100  A5EMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .     1  15    0 
A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts      ..        ..110 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100 0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .     2  10    0 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto        ..330 
Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .        from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUil  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

from  Is.  Gcf.  to    0    5     0 

,.  „  PUNCTATUM,  from  5s.  to    0  10     0 

„        SPECIOSUM  (true)  . .     from  10s.  M.  to    2    2    0 

A  new  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies,  6  sorts  for    1  16    0 

H.  Geooh  begs  to  say  bis  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Arc,  is  ready, 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  orders  executed. 


BASS  and  BROWN  have  this  season  to  offer  the 
following.  Their  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Ranunculuses, 
Bulbs,  Arc.  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad  pre-paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

SUPERB  NEW  RANUNCULUSES. 
These  consist  of  very  superior  and  first-rate  flowers,  which 
they  have  cbiefly  selected  during  the  last  four  years  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings.     The  following  selections  with  names 
will  be  sent  free  by  post,  with  printed  directions  for  culture  : — 
50  varieties  for  40s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  70s. 
25        ditto         22s.  Gd.,         ditto  3Ss. 

The  above  are  particularly  recommended  for  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bloom. 

50  fine  older  varieties,  10s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  18s. 

25  ditto  6s.,  ditto  12s. 

Fine  mixed  Ranunculuses  5s.  and  10s.  per  100. 

GLADIOLUS,  12  beautiful  named  varieties  .'. 15s.  Od. 

,,        splendid  mixed  summer  hybrids,  per  doz.  . .      5    0 
EARLY  TULIPS,  12  beautiful  varieties  for  pots  or 

borders,  3  roots  of  each    12    6 

,,        6  varieties,  3  roots  of  each    7    0 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  6  fine  varieties,  3  roots  of  each  . .      7    0 
HYACINTHS,    Imported    Dutch,    fine    named,    per 

dozen Gs.  to    15    0 

GERANIUMS. 
The  following  strong  and  well-established  are  now  ready  : — ■ 
25  superb  show  varieties  21s.,  or  12  for  12s. 
25  very  superior,  newer  var.  50s.,  or  12  for  30s. 
Fine  varieties,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  9s. 

PICOTEES,  12  pair  superior  varieties, £1    4    0 

CARNATIONS,  12  pair  ditto 14     0 

PINKS,  12  pair  ditto 0  10    0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  10  superb  new  vars.     0  15    0 
A  large  stock  of  very  fine  GI  AN  T  RHUBARB, 

strong  roots,  per  doz 0    6    0 

YOUELL'S  EARLY  TOBOLSK  ditto    0     6    0 

BRITISH  QUEEN  STRAWBERRIES,  p.  100  0  4  0 
Carriage  free  to  London  ;  and  for  orders  of  40s.  and  upwards 
extra  plants  or  roots  will  be  presented  to  pay  expense  of  distant 
carriage.  A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents..-  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  William  Bass  or  Stephen 
Bkown .  —  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury, 
Snffolk,  Oct.  10. 


TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS  AND  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 
"D  ICHARD  HARTLAND  and  SONS,  86,  Fatrick- 
-*-«-  street,  Cork,  have  for  sale,  at  their  Nursery,  Several 
Hundred  Thousand  THORN  QUICKS,  fit  for  fencing  in  Rail- 
roads, which  will  be  delivered  to  purchasers  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  at  reduced  prices. 

Also  several  Thousand  Arbutus,  from  6  to  12  inches,  in  and 
out  of  pots.  All  orders  addressed  as  above  shall  have  prompt 
attention. 


NEW  AND  SUPERB   PANSIES. 
JOHN  CONDREY,  Florist,  &c  ,   begs   to   call   the 
«    attention  of  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  and  Florists  to  his  new 
collection  of  PANSIES,  which  he  is  now  letting  out  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  prices  : — 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  a  fine  large,  dark  purple,  thick,  vel- 
vety petal,  clear  at  the  edge;  the  eye  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  and  unequalled  for  substance  ;  very  constant,  first-rate 
show  flower.  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  of  this  flower  in  the  Oar- 
deners'  Oironkk  of  June  7,  1845,  states  as  follows— "J.  ft— 
Your  dark  velvety  purple  self  is  a  first-rate  flower,  in  form 
colour,  substance,  and  texture."  It  won  the  first  seedling 
prize  at  the  Haudswortb  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  on 
April  24,  1846,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to  be 
the  most  perfect  flower  ever  raised.     Price  5s.  per  plant. 

MERRY  MONARCn,  a  first-rate  seedling  of  1S45  —  Dr 
Lindley's  opinion  in  the  Chronicle  of  June  14,  1845,  states  as 
follows— "J.  ft— Merry  Monarch  is  a  fine,  seedling,  with  a  rich 
yellow  ground,  and  bronzy  upper  petals,  with  a  broad  margin 
of  the  same  colour  round  the  lower  ones."    Price  5s.  per  plant 

NULLI  SECUNDUS,  a  fine  deep  purple  self,  a  large  round 
flower,  perfectly  free  from  notch  or  serrature,  with  a  fine  yellow 
eye  ;  petals  very  thick  and  velvety  ;  a  first-rate  Hower.    Ss  Gd 

STANDARD  OF  PERFECTION,  a  fine  clear  white  ground, 
splendid  dark  eye,  a  broad  purple  belting  round  the  lower 
petals^  with  puiple  upper  ones;  a  fine  round  show  flower. 
Price  os.  per  plant. 

TttliA&B  MAID,  an  extraordinary  fine  large  flower  beau- 
tiful white  ground,  with  light  purple  belting  round  the  lower 
petal,  and  light  veined  upper  petals  ;  flue  dark  eye  ■  a  very 
showy  and  attractive  flower.    Price  3s.  Gd.  per  plant. 

The  above  seedlings  have  been  exhibited  during  the  season 
at  most  of  the  principal  exhibitions  near  Birmingham  and 
winning  in  the  first  stands  of  24,  12,  and  6  at  every  place  where 
staged  for  competition,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed them. 

The  collection  of  five  will  be  sent,  post  free,  in  tin  cases,  for 
T?     u  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Edgbaston  Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  Oct.  10. 


F  RHODODENDRONS,  cic. 

C.   BALL    is    prepared    to    execute   immediate 
•   Orders  for  the  undermentioned  Plants,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  them. 


Taxodiumsempervirens,  s    d 

I.8  .in 10    6 

Chirita  sinensis . .  ..  2  G 
Weigelia  rosea  . .  . .  10  6 
Veronica      Lindleyana, 

per  doz 20    0 

Cuphcacordata(Vtitcb's)  5  0 
Alona     ccelestis,     0    to 

18  in.  per  doz.  12s.  to  15  0 
Statice     monopetala 

(strong)  per  doz.  . .  18  0 
Pentstcmon  gens,  a'bry 


Rhododendron  arboreum 

album,  6  to  30  in.  Is.  to 
Arbutus  procera,  18  in. 

to  2  feet  . .        . .     3 

Torenia  asiatica  , .     2 

Fuchsia      corallina 

(Pince's)  . .        . .  10 

Chironia  floribunda,  pr. 

doz.      . .         2s.  Od.  to  20 
Balsamia     latifolia 

(Veitch's)         . .         . .     r, 
Bcgor'a  Fu,-hu.-.ides 


3    6 

3    6 

2    6 


TO  NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN,  N UltSE HYMEN  ifc  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  OR  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nursbeyman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
«  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  pr'ces  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .         . .  at  £0  12     0  per  100 

2  „  ,,  ..         ..  „      0  16    0 

3  „  „  ..         ..,,150        „ 
3  to  4  ft.        „                 ..         ..  ,,      1  10     0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
1*  to  2  ft.      „  . .         . .  at  £0    8     0        „ 

2     „  3  „       ,,  ..         ..  „      0  12    0        ,, 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMI A  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £3  10    0  per  100 

12  „  IS      ;,  ,      3  15    0 

IS  „  20      „  ,,500        ,, 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 

LOXENIA  FYFIANA.— This  uew  and  admired 
variety  was  raised  from  seed,  and  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  in  1S45.  The  form  and  habit  of  the  Flower  is  different 
from  all  former  varieties,  being  equally  round  and  large,  sup- 
ported on  strong  erect  sterris,  standing  perfectly  upright  like  a 
cup,  or  inverted  bell.  When  the  blossoms  expand  they  are 
white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple  outside  ;  the  throat  is  of  a 
deep  shaded  purple  all  round,  and  at  the  lower  part  the  ground 
colour  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  outside,  beautifully  spotted 
with  purple.  A  correct  Engraving  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
desire  it,  on  receiving  the  address,  inclosing  six  postage 
stamps.  The  entire  stock  is  in  our  possession,  and  Plants  will 
be  sent  out  the  first  week  of  April  at  15s.  each,  and  when  three 
are  ordered,  one  over  will  be  added.  To  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, early  orders  are  respectfully  recommended. 

Glasgow,  Oct.  10.  Detsdalf  &  Co. 


BECK'S,  HOYLE'S,  MILLER'S,  AND  FOSTER'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845,  at  2{.  per  dozen  . 
Purchaser's  selection,  31. — BECK'S  Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Des- 
demona,  Rosy  Circle,  Sunset,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Zenobia, 
Mustee,  Bellona,  Arabella,  Favorita,  Bella.— HOYLE'S  Au- 
gusta, Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Alice,  Re- 
venge, Cid. — MILLER'S  Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas, 
Pallida,  Aurantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Samye,  Sunbeam. — CAT- 
LEUGH'S  Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sun- 
beam, La  Polka. — Drury's  Pearl. — Foster's  Orion. 

Unknown  correspondents  must  send  cash  with  their  orders. 

N.B.    Good  strong  established  Plants  are   now  ready  for 
delivery. 

All  other  new  varieties  at  11.  Is.  per  dozen.     See  printed 
Geranium  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  gratis. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Seeds,  100,  10s. ;  50,  5s. ;  25,  3s. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


i~1ARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— Au  Amateur 
Vy  has  an  overstock  of  about  500  pairs  of  first-rate  CARNA- 
TIONS and  PICOTEES  to  Dispose  of  at  half  price  (for  cash 
only),  warranted  true  to  colour  and  name. — Address,  postpaid, 
to  N.  Y.,  Cowper  "Villa,  Fotternewton,  Leeds. 


EDWARD  FREDERICK  FAIRBAIRN,  Florist, 
Wands  worth -road,  London,  begs  to  offer  the  following  in 
strong  plants,  at  the  annexed  prices.  Post-office  orders  are 
requested  from  unknown  correspondents  made  payable  at 
Clapham. 

12  pair  fine  show  Carnations £110 

12        do.        do.        Picotees  110 

12        do.         do.         Pinks 0     9    0 

12  extra  fine  Pinks        0  12    0 

12        do.        do.  including  Otley's,  Dr.  Edward's, 

and  Ward's  Great  Britain   * 0  IS    0 

12  fine  show  Fuchsias 0    9     0 

12     do.     do.,   including    Fairbairn's  Lady   Sale, 

Fairbairn's  Delicata,  and  Newberry's  Delicata    0  18    0 

12  fine  named  Geraniums 0     9     0 

12  superior  do.  do 0  12    0 

12  extra  fine-  do.  do 0  IS     0 

12  fine  flowering  Ericas  0  12    0 

12  stronger  do.  do 0  18    0 

12  extra  fine  named  Antirrhinums  ..         . .         . .     0  12    0 

12  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon.and  Tea-scented 

Roses,  in  pots  0  IS    0 

24  do.  do.,  including  Bourbon  Reine  de  Virgis  . .  1  15  0 
E.  F.  F.  begs  to  offer  a  few  packets  of  Antirrhinum  Seed,  saved 
with  great  care  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Pansy-seed  saved 
from  the  newest  kinds,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Lobelia, 
saved  from  Fulgens  multiflora,  hybridised,  5s.  per  packet.  Also 
Artanema  fimbriata,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
Wandsworth-road,  Oct.  10. 

OBERT  BENJAMIN  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham 
Rosary,  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  Select  PER- 
PETUAL and  BOURBON  ROSES  for  Sale.  These  plants  are 
Dwarf  (own  roots),  and  having  been  bedded  out  all  summer, 
they  are  nice  established  plants.  R.  B.  B.  feels  confident  they 
will  give  satisfaction  to  any  purchaser,  to  form  beds  of  Perpe- 
tuals,  or  for  Pot  Culture.  Careful  package,  and  carriage  paid 
to  London,  per  Norfolk  Railway  : — 


BOURBON. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL 

Per  plant- 

-s. 

d. 

Per  plant 

— s. 

d. 

1 

6 

Augustine  Mouchelet  . . 

2 

0 

Anne  Beluze       . .        .  • 

2 

0 

Aubernon 

1 

G 

2 

0 

Clementine  Duval 

1 

G 

Cornice  de  Seine  etMarne  2 

0 

Comte  d'Eu 

2 

G 

Comte  de  Rambuteau  . . 

2 

6 

Dr.  Mars             . .         . . 

2 

0 

Crimson  Globe  . .        . . 

1 

13 

Due  d'Aumale 

2 

0 

Dieul  Due  d'Orleans    . . 

2 

0 

Ducbessof  Sutherland. , 

2 

0 

Dnc  de  Chartres 

Earl  Talbot 

1 

G 

Dupetit  Tbouars 

3 

0 

Fulsrorie 

1 

G 

Edouard  Desfosses 

1 

<; 

La  Reine             . .        . . 

2 

G 

Enfante  d'Ajaccio 

1 

6 

Lady  Alice  Peel 

2 

6 

Gloire  de  la  Guillotierre 

2 

0 

Lady  Fordwich 

1 

G 

jloire  de  Paris  .  *         .  • 

o 

0 

1 

6 

George  Cuvier 

2 

6 

Madame  Laffay 

1 

G 

La  Gracieuse      . .        . . 

i 

0 

Melanie  Cornu 

2 

0 

Le  Camec            . . 

5 

0 

Marquise  Boccella 

2 

0 

Le  Grenadier 

3 

II 

Mrs.  Elliot 

1 

G 

Marechal  du  Palaise   . . 

5 

II 

Prince  Albert     . . 

1 

0 

Madame  Aubis  . .        . . 

2 

6 

Prince  of  Wales 

1 

G 

Madame  Souchet 

2 

6 

Rivers  (Laffay)  . .         . . 

1 

G 

Paul  Joseph 

2 

0 

Thibault 

2 

G 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr 

1 

6 

William  Jesse    . .        . , 

1. 

(> 

Princess  Clementine    . . 

1 

6 

NOISETTE. 

Proserpine          . .        . . 

2 

0 

Cloth  of  Gold     .. 

3 

G 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons. . 

1 

6 

Fellenberg          ..        ., 

1 

a 

Reine  de  Mantin 

5 

0 

Laniarque  Superb        . . 

1 

G 

Reine  de  Virgis  . .        ■ . 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Sepintarus          . . 

5 

0 

Solfaterre           . .        . . 

8 

I) 

Souvenir    de    la     Mal- 

CHINA. 

maison 

2 

6 

Madame  Breon 

2 

0 

Souvenir     de     Dumont 

Mrs.  Bosanquet 

1 

G 

d'Urville 

3 

6 

Eugene  Beauliarnais   . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Devoniensis        . .        . . 

1 

G 

An  allowance  to  the  Trade.— Taumon  KorserieB,  Ost.  13,1810, 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  upon  application, 
R.  B.  Bircham  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following,  which  he 
can  offer  to  the  Trade  upon  advantageous  terms,  per  dozen  : — 
Persian  Yellow,  dwarf  worked  plants. 
La  Reine,  perpetual,  dwarf,  own  roots  ;  or  upon  20  to  30-inch 

stems. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Reine  de  Virgis,  Bourbons, 
dwarf,  own  roots, — Hedenham,  Oct,  10,  184.6, 


CHOICE  PANSIES. 
(^LIVER,  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
V^  Falkirk,  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  the  most  popular 
PANSIES  in  cultivation,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  can 
be  had  on  application.  Prices  moderate.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

pUTHILL'S  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK  SCARLET 

vy  CLOVE— a  nosegay  in  itself,  was  exhibited  at  Regent- 
street,  and  much  admired.  Four  plants  in  pots,  with  at  least 
GOO  blooms  aud  buds  upon  them,  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion ;  fine  strong  plants  now  ready  at  12s.  the  dozen. 

Also  a  FRENCH  YELLOW  PICOTEE,  pure  in  colour,  and 
very  distinct,  12s.  the  dozen. 

LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS,  very  fine  strong  bushy 
plants,  at  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  smaller,  at  Is.  Gd. 

J.  Cuthill,  Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 

pHARLES    TURNER    begs  to  offer  the  followin 
V^  beautiful  new  PINKS,  viz.  :—    s.    d. 

Bragg's  George  Glenny        7    G  per  pair. 

Kirtland's  Lord  Valentia 5     0        ,, 

Harris's  Dauntless  5     0        „ 

Maker's  Berkshire  Hero 3    6 

PICOTEES. 
Matthews' Enchantress,  light  purple  edge  10    6        ,, 
,,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  light  red  edge    7    0        ,, 

Or  one  pair  of  each  for  15s. 

Strong  plants  of  the  above  are  now  ready. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  maybe  had  on  application. 
Pansy  seed  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet. 
Chalvey,  near  Windsor,  Oct.  10. 

ROSE     CATALOGUE.  — NEW     EDITION.  " 

NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their  friends  and 
•  the  public  at  large,  that  a  New  Edition  of  their  ROSE 
CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  who  may  honour  them  with  an  application, 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage.  Many  new  and  fine 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  Collection  since  the  issuing  of 
the  last  edition.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  the  Catalogue  complete 
and  useful. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  bargain,  a  quantity  of  PLANTS, 
consisting  of  Azalea,  Phoenicea,  and  others  ;  Camellias, 
Scarlet  and  Rose-scented  Geraniums,  and  some  large  and 
small  Pelargoniums,  of  excellent  sorts.  They  are  within  the 
three  mile  circle. — Address,  post  paid,  to  G.  J.  T.,  12,  King- 
street,  Parliament-street. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

.12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 

PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaiuing  at  once, 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green- 
house and  Conservatory  Lights,  &c,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
with  weights  and  lines  complete ;  and  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting their  prices. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE. 
1£  inch  Ovolo  single  hung      Is.  4(3.  to  Is.  5d.  per  foot. 
1*  „  double     „  1    5    to  1     G  „ 

l"         „  single      „         1    5    to  1    6  „ 

2  „  double     „         1    6    to  1    8  „ 

Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms. 
GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORIES, 
li  inch  Greenhouse  Lights    . .    9jd.  to  lOJd. 
2  „  ..      10      to  Hi 

Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass. 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extra  charge.    No  charge 

for  Priming. 

STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

B'ETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
-  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  supei'ior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glasmg  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 
for  cash.     A  i*eduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

6  by  1    and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2\     . .     . .    1    0  10 

7  5      „         „        9        7  0     2J     ....     1     2  11 
9        7      „        „      10       SI        0     3       ....     1     5    0 

10  8J    „        „      H     10  0     3£     ....     1     7    1 

11  10      ,,        „        2ft.  super.O     3$     ....     1    9  -  3 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d. )  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  S     0  }       substance,      thinnest 
„        SLATES,  20  by  10  8    G)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crowm,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Sobo-square,  London. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY      PELLATT     and     CO.,     Falcon     Glass 
Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply 
(in  quantities  not  less  than  100   square  feet),    SHEET  AND 
CROWN    GLASS    OF    BEST    QUALITY,    at  the   following 
Net  Cash  Prices  : — 
Any  size  under  2  feet  superficial.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot        Id. 

1G  oz.        „  „  5 

21oz.         ,,  ,,  S 

Small  Squares  up  to  10  in.  by  Sin.,  from  \\d.  to  3d.  per  sq.  ft. 
N.B. — The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 


APSLEY  PELLATT  &  Co. 
respectfully  inform  the  Public 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  they 
Earthenware, Chandeliers,  Lustres, 
and  Foreign  Ornamental  Vases, 
Rooms  are  equal  to  any  in  London, 
superior  and  approved  description, 
executed  with  despatch.  N.B.  No 
West-end  Branch,  58,  Baker-street, 


(late  Pellatt  &  Green) 
that  at  their  Manufactory, 
retail  GLASS,  China,  and 
aud  every  variety  of  English 
Tazzas,  &,c.  Their  Show 
and  their  stock  of  the  most 
Foreign  orders  and  outfits 
establishment  in  the  City. 
Portman-square, 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  White,  Is.  per  lb., 
or  from  2s.  Gd.  to  24s.  per  dozen.  CUCUMBER 
GLASSES  from  6d.  to  Is.  each.  GRAPE  SHADES,  with  holes, 
Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  Gd.  each.  FISH  BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 
Apsley  Pellatt  &  Co.,  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street, 
Blackfriars.  


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  from  B$d.  to  5^d.  per  foot.  Glass 
Pantiles,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the 
best  description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.       ***  For  Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS.— In  consequence  of 
a  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass, 
C.  JARVIS  is  enabled  to  supply  this  article  at  a  consi- 
derably lower  rate  than  it  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the 
Public,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 38,  Great  Castle-st.,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
Every  description  of  British  Manufactured  Glass  equally  low. 
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(ROVE  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  Bushey,  Herts. 
L  Bead-Muster.— Kb..  II.  L.  BIGGS. 

:  the  above  School  Young:  Gentlemen  are  liberally  Boarded, 
P  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  the  Mathc- 
lics,  and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
i  sound  English  Education,  including  the  Theory  and  Prac- 

I  of  Rural  Chemistry,  Laud  Surveying,  Happing,  Drawing*. 
i  Terms,  from  5  to  S  guineas  per  quarter,  according  to  age 
:  requirements. 

i  rove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 

I I  the  Bushey  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
l .     A  Coach  also  runs  to  and  from  London  daily. 

i .  H.  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy  Play- 
;  md,  a  Field,  and  an  immense  Garden,  the  produce  of 
jcli  is  devoted  to  the  School ;  portions  of  the  same  being 
ittedtoeach  Pupil  for  practical  purposes  connected  with 
Lieulture  and  Horticulture. 

k'ferences  to  the  Parents  of  tho  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
I'hbuurhood,  and  others. 

IT  YDRAUUC  RAMS  (upon  an  improved  principle) 
[L  for  raising  Water,  where 
all  can  bs  obtained,  to  the 
(fit  of  300  feet.  The  same 
n  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank 
listern  arranged  to  throw  a 
nfWater  constituting  aFoun- 
.  with  the  head  of  water  be- 
lli. 

plso  Engines  for  Deep  "Wells, 
I'ked  by  steam,  horse,  or  manual  power  ;  Douch  Baths,  &.c,; 
i  ldings  heated  with  hot  water. 

VER.S1IOT,     UNDERSHOT,     and     BREAST    WATER- 
I EELS,  to  work  Small  Pumps  for  raising  water,  from  151. 
ddress,  Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand,  London. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  &c. 
i  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
jle  for  it. 

RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
etian,  <fcc,  in  EYERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
ker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London, 
nts  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  S toke- 
n-Trent. Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
iper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

7ILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
»  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
Dsborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
L'hine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
leseen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,— 
rs  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
)  .may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
i  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

1 ARLY  FOOD The  farmers  of  the  United  King- 

'  dom  have  now  an  opportunity  of  providing  early  food,  by 
ing,  without  loss  of  time,  the  WINTER  DON  OATS,  which 
sts  the  most  intense  frost,  and  comes  in  early  iu  proportion 
he  period  sown  ;  growing  a  heavy  crop  according  to  ground, 
mealing  quality  is  unequalled. — Further  particulars  to  be 
.from  Mr.  Morgan'  Dillon  Steward,  Stratford-on-Slaney, 
and,  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  address  of  ap- 
ant  on  it. 


►HOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
idedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
er  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
g  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
letion. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
ckfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for  use, 
Is.,  Ss.f  and  20s.  each. 

fOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

i-HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
URCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
3,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
WARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

i.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  timeto  the  considera- 
l  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
lai'atus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ats  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
,ting  not  only  very  efficiont,  but  very  simple,  and  have  corn- 
ed durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
;y  haveerectedapparatusinEngland,  Scotland,  andlreland, 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
cuting  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
is  wick. 

).  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
rti cultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
atlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
iwings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
lortunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
mely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
ipted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
nt  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
ore  the  public. 

>.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
ratory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
ides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 
).  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Jit  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
y  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
hidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
tory. 


TEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-str-eet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South wark,  Inventors 
I  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
LINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
jntific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
dying  the  Tauk  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
.,*by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
ed to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
uds  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
)per,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
se  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
y  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
[■series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
few  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
lorticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
ained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
lonservatories,  &e.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
amental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
ices,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HOT- WATER  PIPES.— A  large  stock  of  these 
Pipes,  with  Elbows,  Syphon  Bends,  and  all  the  usual 
connexions.  Also  Socket  and  Flange  Pipes,  at  Jones's,  0, 
Bankside,  South  wark. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING.— The  attention  of 
Agriculturists  is  respectfully  directed  to  a  simple  and 
most  efficient  DRAINING  LEVEL,  price  28s.  It  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  securely  packed.  It  cannot  well  be  put  out  of 
order,  and  a  mere  labourer  can  use  it.  To  be  had  of  tho 
maker,  John  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

RED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  —  Varieties  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,— fur  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Price  31.  3s.  per  quarter,  or  8s.  per  bushel,  in  quantities  more 
than  five  quarters  ;  sacks  2s.  each.     Orders  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN  MORTON. 

Wi)t  Agricultural  $?a;ette. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  10,1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THETWO  FOLLOWING   WBSJtS, 

Thursday.      Oct.  17 — Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  oflrelnnd 

Thursday,         —    21— Agricul  Ural  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Trafalgar — Leominster  — Shrop;hlrt — W.  Norfolk  -  Barnard  Caetle. 

FARMERS'  CLUES. 
Oct.  .12—  Bakewell  '  Oct.    19— Botley 

—     13 — VV'uouon  Braset 


The  Norwegian  Harrow,  imported  by  an  Edin- 
burgh gentleman,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
English  agriculturists  by  Messrs.  Stratton,  of 
Bristol,  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Meeting  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  where 
a  prize  was  awarded  to  it  as  a  "new  implement." 
It  consists  of  three  parallel  axles  fixed  across  the 
direction  of  the  machine's  motion  in  a  horizontal 
frame-work  which  is  supported  on  wheels,  and  may 
be  raised  or  lowered.  On  these  axles  spiked  wheels 
are  placed  so  that  those  on  each  work  into  the 
intervals  between  those  on  its  neighbour.  Tne 
following  is  a  wood-cut. 


Cirencester.  There  are  several  points  of  the  very 
highest  importance  whieh  these  researches  are  in- 
tended to  clear  up.  Among  them  are  the  questions  : 
— Is  chemical  composition,  as  regards  the  mineral 
parts  of  plants,  a  specific  distinction  ?  That  is  to 
say,  Does  a  given  variety  possess  the  same  mineral 
composition,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be 
on  which  it  is  sown  ?  If  not,  What  influence  does 
the  character  of  a  sail  possess  upon  the  composition 
of  the  plants  grown  upon  it?  To  what  extent  can 
we,  by  manuring,  exert  a  similar  influence  ?  And, 
Do  varieties  of  any  plant,  though  each  may  be 
liable  to  this  influence,  maintain  unaltered  their 
relative  mineral  composition  under  circumstances 
the  same  to  all  ?  Out  of  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions it  is  obvious  that  we  should  gather  informa- 
tion of  great  use  in  guiding  us  how  to  select  particu- 
lar varieties  of  plants  for  particular  soils,  and  parti- 
cular manures  for  application  under  given  circum- 
stances. And  they  would  also  enable  us  so  to  treat 
our  plants,  and  so  to  choose  them,  as  best  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  we  intended  them.  It  would, 
for  instance,  be  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  one  day  practicable,  so 
to  manage  our  green  crops,  by  regulating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  growth,  as  that  one  portion 
shall  be  best  fitted  as  food  for  young  stock,  which 
have  yet  to  increase  in  bone  and  other  parts  requir- 
ing mineral  food,  while  another  may  be  more  suited 
to  nourish  fattening  stock— in  which  these  parts  have 
already  attained  maturity — or  working  cattle,  the 
mineral  parts  of  whose  bodies,  compared  with  those 
that  are  fleshy,  are  not  so  rapidly  wasted  by  the 
exertion  offeree. 

And  not  only  is  the  quality  of  our  crops,  its  pro- 
duction, or  the  circumstances  affecting  it,  a  subject 
capable  of  illustration  by  these  researches ;  their 
quantity — the  bulk  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
produce,  is  likely  to  be  a  subject  on  which  we  shall 
be  -equally  instructed.      If,   as   we   expect,   these 


It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  construction  insures 
to  the  machine  a  perfect  non-liability  to  "choke." 
The  operation  of  this  implement  may  be  considered 
as  combining  to  a  certain  extent  those  of  the  clod- 
crusher  and  cultivator.  Its  weight  and  its  nume- 
rous points  of  contact  with  the  ground  insure  its 
action  as  the  first ;  its  long  spikes,  their  rotary 
motion,  and  the  weight  which  presses  them  into  the 
land  ensure  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  land.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  number 
of  our  farm  implements.  Having  frequently  seen 
it  at  work  we  can  safely  give  it  this  character. 

A  gentleman  farming  land  in  Northamptonshire 
who  regularly  uses  this  implement,  informs  us,  and 
we  can  easily  believe  it,  that  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  left  by  it  alternately  raised  and  indented  with 
such  uniformity  that  Wheat  sown  broadcast  over 
it,  and  then  harrowed  down,  comes  up  as  if  it  had 
been  dibbled.  It  falls  into  the  little  basin-shaped 
cavities  in  the  surface  left  by  the  spikes,  and  thus 
comes  up  in  regularly  scattered  and  isolated  plants. 
Whether  or  not,  however,  this  may  be  seriously 
considered  as  a  merit  peculiar  to  this  implement,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  at  the  present 
season  as  admirably  adapted  by  its  weight,  and  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  to  prepare  a  good  seed-bed 
for  Wheat. 


We  are  very  anxious  that  the  following  remarks 
should  be  read  by  intelligent  practical  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  we  doubt  not  that 
other  AgriculturalJournals  will  do  us  the  favour  either 
to  copy  them  into  their  own  columns,  or  will  make 
a  similar  appeal  to  their  readers. 

It.  is  generally  known  that  the  English  Agiieul- 
tural  Society  last  year  set  apart  a  considerable  sum 
to  defray  the  cost  of  analysing  agricultural  plants. 
The  investigations  necessary  to  this  end,  which  it 
was  originally  intended  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  several  of  our  most  eminent  chemists,  each 
taking  a  share,  have  at  length  been  wholly  confided 
to  Messrs. Way  and  Ogston — the  former  Professor 
of  Chemistry   at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 


analyses  shall  indicate  that  ceitain  mineral  sub- 
stances are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  certain  plants, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  ability,  by  ma- 
nuring, to  influence  the  bulk  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  our  crops.  And  though  we  may  consider  that 
the  experience  of  the  farmer  has  already  set  this 
point  at  rest,  }'et  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston 
will  by-and-by  tell  us,  to  what  substances  in  the 
wonderfully  complicated  manures  which  the  farmer 
applies  these  effects  are  due,  under  given  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  plant. 

A  little  thought  will  suggest  many  methods  in 
which  these  investigations  may  prove  of  great  prac- 
tical utility  to  agriculture.  The  English  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  well  acted  up  to  their  motto  in 
undertaking  to  bear  the  cost  of  them  ;  and  we  feel 
sure  that  all  intelligent  agriculturists  will  feel  it 
their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  assist.  They 
can  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Professor  Way  informs 
us  that  the  value  of  his  investigations  must  greatly, 
indeed  almost  altogether,  depend  upon  the  variety 
and  genuineness  of  the  specimens  that  he  analyses. 
Specimens  of  all  crops,  of  all  varieties  of  each  crop, 
and  more  especially  at  this  time  of  our  different 
root-crops,  are  required  ;  specimens  of  crops  which 
have  been  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  treatment, 
more  especially  as  regards  manuring  ;  specimens  of 
the  same  crop  from  different  geological  formations  ; 
specimens  of  extraordinary  crops,  either  small  or 
great,  especially  if  these  have  arisen  from  artificial 
treatment,  are  all  necessary  to  a  iull  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Now,  if  any  one  feels  disposed  to  assist,  he  should 
at  once  communicate  with  Professor  Way,  at  the 
College,  Cirencester.  The  subject  is  certainly  of 
importance,  and  the  light  which  these  analyses  will 
throw  upon  it  may  prove  of  the  highest  value  to 
agriculture.  We  hope  that  many  will  see  this  suf- 
ficiently to  induce  their  active  assistance.  They 
will  see  the  necessity,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  root-crops,  of  offering  it  immediately.  Some 
may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  undertake  experiments 
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to  forward  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  On  this  they 
will  receive  the  fullest  information  from  "Messrs. 
Wat  and  Ogston  ;  and  we  may  mention,  as  regards 
the  specimens  that  are  required,  that  these  gentle- 
men will  of  course  be  happy  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
attending  their  carriage  or  collection. 

Few  of  the  practical  operations  of  Agriculture 
have  been  regarded  with  wider  differences  of 
opinion  than  that  of  Paring  and  Burning.  The 
tone  in  which  its  advocates  have  commended  and 
recommended  it  his  been  that  of  the  practical  man. 
"  I  have  invariably  found  it  answer.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  it  on  principle  ;  but  I  never  knew 
it  fail.  As  a  preparation  for  Turnips  it  surpasses 
everything  ;  and  the  succeeding  grain-crop  has  been 
far  superior  on  part  of  a  field  so  treated  than  on  the 
other  part  which  was  more  highly  manured,  but 
where  it  was  omitted."  Arthur  Young  speaks  of 
it  in  this  way,  and  adds  that  some  farmers  would 
abide  the  loss  of  keeping  their  Grass  leys  unbroken 
for  many  years,  in  order  to  encourage  a  sufficient 
turf  for  the  operation.  Its  opponents  on  the  other 
hand  speak  in  the  language  of  theory.  "  What 
gain  can  possibly  be  derived  from  a  system  which 
involves  so  obvious  a  loss?  In  the  process  of  burn- 
ing, nine-tenths  of  the  whole  soil  goes  off  in  the 
form  of  smoke,  a  trifling  residuum  of  ash  is  all  that 
remains  ;  this  may,  perhaps,  from  some  quality 
obtained  in  combustion  act  as  a  stimulant  to  a 
single  crop,  but  the  permanent  loss  must  surely  be 
very  great  by  an  operation  which  actual^'  dissi- 
pates so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  cultivated 
soil  of  the  field." 

The  theoretical  view  seems  reasonable,  but  the 
practical  one  is  unanswerable.     Science  and  fact 
seem   opposed   here' to   each   other:    but  this   is 
impossible  ;  either  the  one  is  not  correct  Science  or 
the  other  is  not  true  Fact ;  for  the   person  who 
imagines  that  a  thing  can  be  true  in   Theory  but 
false   in    Practice,   imagines    an    absurdity — not 
a  very  uncommon  one  it  is  true,  for  the  expres- 
sion  is   frequently   heard  ;    but   it  arises   from   a 
looseness   of  conception   as   to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  theory ;    which  is  in  farming  as   in 
everything    else,    only    the    abstract    expression 
of  a  practical  result.     That  which  is  proved  right 
by  the  practice  of  to-day,  becomes  a  datum  or  ele- 
ment of  theory  to-morrow,  and  furnishes  in  its  turn 
the   ground-work   for  fresh  experiments  and  dis- 
covery ;  and  had  the  greatest  of  arts  been  as  well 
chronicled  as  it  deserved,  the  theory  of  agriculture 
ought  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  established  of 
hnman  sciences  ;  whereas  nearly  the  reverse  is  the 
case.     If  mere  practice  unassisted  by  science  were 
all-sufficient,  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  a  point  of  such  importance  as  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  the  process  above  re- 
ferred to.     Let  us  see  what  light  the  researches  of 
modern  science  have  incidentally  thrown  upon  it. 
The  discoveries  of  Macaire,  De  Candolle,  Lie- 
big,  and  others,  have  proved  that  by  far  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the   whole  of  the  organic  growth  of 
plants,  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.     The  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaf,  which  is  per- 
petually going  on  during  daylight,  invisible  as  the 
process  is  to  the  eye,  is  the  main  source  of  that  de- 
posit which  forms  the  visible  bulk  of  the  plant  itself. 
Burn  it;  and  the  atmosphere  takes  back  thativhich 
it  gave,  leaving  behind  in  the  form   of  ash  that 
which  it  did  not  give.     In  the  act  of  combustion, 
the  earth  and  the  air  reclaim  and  receive  their  own 
respectively  ;  the  organic  part  returns  to  the  latter, 
the  inorganic  to  the  former.     Such  is  at  least  the 
natural  tendency  ;  but  the  great  art  in  paring  and 
burning,  is  to  prevent  this  combustion  from  being 
complete.     The   colour  of  the  ash  will  generally 
shew  the   degree   of    success  with  which   this   is 
done.      That  which  is  burnt  to  redness  has  lost 
all  its    organic    constituents,   that  which   remains 
black    has    lost   but    little.     The    charcoal-burner 
aims  at  the    same    object    as    the    farmer    should 
aim  ^  at,    namely    to    retain    the    carbon    by    ad- 
mitting  the    air    as    little    as    possible   while  the 
heap  is  burning.     The  more  it  is  covered,  and  the 
more  slowly  it  smoulders,  the   more    valuable   in 
quality,  and'  the  greater  in  quantity  will  be  the  resi- 
clu.um-    •"D  a"  chemical  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions there  are  certain  fixed  laws  of  proportion 
which  never  change.     To  form  carbonic  acid  gas 
there  is  required  a  certain  determinate  quantity  of 
carbon  and  of  oxygen  respectively.     If  the  air  be 
freely  admitted  to  the  heap  during  combustion,  the 
oxygen  will  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
unite  with  and  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  carbon  : 
that  disposition  of  matter  which  was  the  result  of 
what  we  call  'growth,'  is  broken  up ;  the  vegetable 
mass    separates    into    its     original    elements,   the 
gaseous  part,  which  is  by  far  the  greater,  becoming 
aeriform  and  invisible,  and  the  mineral  part  which 
is  very  small,  being  left  in   its   pure   and   visible 


shape,  as  clay,  sand,  potash,  soda,  lime,  s ulphur,  and 
other  substances,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil. 

Now  to  affect  this  perfect  disintegration  is  not 
the  object  of  the  agriculturist.  The  good  that  he 
aims  at  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  produce  by  a  more  com- 
pendious process,  the  combustion  of  fire,  what  the 
sluggish  and  partial  combustion  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  we  call  decay,  would  be  much  longer 
in  accomplishing  ;  secondly,  to  detach  and  expose 
the  mineral  parts  of  the  mass,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  immediately  available  for  fresh  combination 
in  the  subsequent  crops.  He  does  not  desire  to  drive 
off  organic  matter,  more  than  is  unavoidable  ;  but 
he  can  afford  to  lose  a  portion,  for  the  sake  of  that 
greatly-increased  energy  in  re-absorbing  it  which  a 
partial  combustion  occasions.  The  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  the  Turnip,  Cabbage,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
&c,  shows  that  provided  the  soil  is  in  a  favourable 
state,  the  formation  of  organic  matter  is  easily  ac- 
complished. The  atmosphere  will  supply  any 
amount  of  carbon  to  the  plant,  and  bulk  may  be 
soon  obtained,  if  the  plant  be  only  placed  in  the 
condition  requisite  to  enable  it  to  absorb  it. 

It  is  by  the  treatment  of  the  soil  that  this  is  to 
be  done  ;  and  the  virtue  resulting  from  paring  and 
burning  lies  in  the  extremely  energetic  state  for 
atmospheric  absorption,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the 
soil  is  left,  by  the  exposure  of  its  mineral  and  vege- 
table matter  in  a  state  greedy  for  recombination. 

The  theorist  is  right,  therefore,  when  he  says 
that  much  organic  matter  is  parted  with  by  burn- 
ing ;  but  the  practical  man  is  right  in  the  experience 
which  teaches  him  to  disregard  this  loss,  for  it  is 
one  which  a  few  months  will  repair  tenfold,  if  a 
readier  disposition  to  vegetative  action  can  be  given 
to  the  soil,  as  it  can  be,  by  partial  incineration. 
The  destruction  of  weeds  and  their  seeds  is  of  course 
a  great,  but  it  shall  be  considered  an  accidental, 


All  the  fields  on  this  farm,  except  those  of  shallow 
soil  on  the  limestone  rock,  have  been  limed  at  the 
rate  of  upwards  of  200  bushels  per  acre ;  this  was 
done  generally  in  the  second  and  third  years  after 
they  were  broken  out  of  Grass,  and  for  the  most 
part  because  the  soil  was  naturally  destitute  of  or 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  In  one  of  these 
fields  a  ridge  was  left  unlimed,  and  that  ridge  last 
year  (the  field  was  in  Wheat)  remained  definitely 
marked  out  from  the  others  by  its  blank  and  sterile 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  crop  both  of 
straw  and  grain  which  surrounded  it.  What  made 
the  appearance  more  remarkable  was  the  circum- 
stance that,  since  the  application  of  the  lime,  now 
three  years  ago,  the  ploughing  in  that  field  had 
been  altered — the  direction  of  the  furrows  had 
been  altered — so  that  the  unlimed  ridge  stretched 
across  the  others  and  embraced  a  considerable 
variety  of  soils— all  of  them,  from  its  appearance 
agreeing  in  this  that  not  having  been  limed,  either 
they-  were  positively  barren,  or  their  fertility  re- 
mained latent.  Now,  this  was  the  first  year  that 
this  appearance  had  been  noticed.  And  we  may 
draw  from  that  fact  two  things. 

1.  That  newly-broken  up  land,  though  it  be  not 
manured  with  lime,  contains  sufficient  store  of  nutri- 
ment for  some  years'  crops  ;  and, 

2.  That  it  is  better  for  newly  broken  up  land  to 
remain  unlimed  for  two  or  three  years  except  under 
special  circumstances,  for  it  is  already  sufficiently 
fertile,  and  the  expense  for  some  years  is  unneces- 
sary ;  and  the  application  would  probably  cause 
an  excessive  fertifty,  if  one  may  use  that  expression, 
such  as  would  injure  grain  crops  by  an  excessive 
growth  of  straw.  Now  the  special  circumstances 
to  which  we  allude,  occur  in  cases  (1)  where  light 
land  on  a  ferruginous  subsoil  has  remained  long 
under  stagnant  water,  the  soil  is  then  found  to 
contain  compounds  of  iron  injurious  to  vegetation 


advantage,  obtained  by  the  process  ;  because  it  is    which  are  decomposed  by  an  application  of  caustic 


practised  with  advantage  on  land  that  may  not  have 
the  additional  claim  for  it  of  being  in  a  foul  state. 
In  the  conversion  of  inferior  pasture  into  arable 
land,  which  an  increasing  demand  for  food  in  any 
country  must  inevitably  occasion,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  paring  and  burning,  if  skilfully 
performed,  and  followed  by  a  green  crop  is  at 
once  the  most  ready  and  profitable  means  of 
producing  that  decomposition  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  structure  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary precedent  of  a  rapidly  growing  crop.  The 
questions  involved  in  the  procoss  are  amongst  the 
deepest  and  the  most  interesting  in  agriculture,  for 
they  embrace  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  what 
we  call  '  growth,'  and  the  relative  agency  of  organic 
and  inorganic  matter,  by  whose  combination  it  is 
produced. — C.  W.  H. 

The  Operation  of  Lime  as  a  fertiliser  is.  now 
for  the  most  part  satisfactorily  understood.  Its  in- 
fluence in  certain  cases,  and  not  in  others — the 
equality  of  its  effect,  though  applied  abundantly 
here  and  scarcely  there — the  opinion  founded  upon 
experience  which  prevails  in  some  districts,  that  a 
large  dose  effects  a  permanent  improvement  and 
needs  not  to  be  repeated  ;  and  the  idea,  equally 
well  founded,  which  obtains  elsewhere,  that  the 
annual  application  of  a  small  quantity  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  fertility — have  all  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  theory,  as  it  now  stands, 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  acts. 

We  wish  more  particularly  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  application  of  lime  to  newly  broken  up 
land.  Whatever  theory  may  assert  on  the  subject, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  almost  universal  fertilising 
influence  in  such  a  case.  Every  body  is  aware  of 
this  fact,  but  that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  explana- 
tion is  evident,  by  the  great  abuse  which  is  gene- 
rally made  of  the  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  money  value  to  the  farmer  of  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  theory.  From  the  use  and  abuse  of 
lime  as  a  manure  we  could  bring  many  illustrations 
of  this.  Whether  the  necessity  for  its  application 
arise  from  a  faulty  texture  of  soil,  which  it  w'ould 
correct,  or  from  the  presence  of  noxious  acid  com- 
pounds, which  it  would  neutralise  ;  whether  it  would 
act  by  inducing  the  formation  of  useful  organic  or 
inorganic  compounds  in  the  soil,  or  simply  and 
directly  by  supplying  an  absent  element  of  food  for 
plants,  the  merely  practical  man,  who  is  ignorant  of 
its  theory,  necessarily  makes  in  every  case  the 
same  acreable  application,  and  is  thus  very  probably, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  may  be  boasting  of  the 
superiority  of  practice  over  theorj',  guilty  of  that 
which  to  his  more  intelligent  neighbour  appears  in 
the  one  case  as  the  most  obvious  parsimony,  and  in 
the  other  as  the  grossest  extravagance.  A  fact 
noticed  last  year  on  the  farm  from  which  we  write, 
throws  some  light  on  correct  practice  in  this  par- 
ticular, especially  as  regards  the  application  of 
lime  to  newly  broken  up  Grass  lands. 


lime,  and  the  elements  of  which  under  the  influence 
of  that  application  are  induced  to  re-arrange  them- 
selves in  forms  no  longer  injurious.  And  (2)  in 
cases  where,  as  an  effect  of  stagnant  water,  peat  has 
been  formed  which,  when  drained,  leaves  a  soil 
destitute  of  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to 
fertility  ;  lime  and  clay  are  then  necessary 
applications. 

The  farmer,  independently  of  all  theory  on  this 
subject,  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  remembering  that 
where  lime  has  not  hitherto  been  applied,  and  where 
the  land  contains  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
has  long  been  injured  by  stagnant  water,  or  is 
destitute  naturally  of  calcareous  matter,  lime,  what- 
ever the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  is  sure  to  have  a 
fertilising  influence.  Apply  lime,  therefore,  a  year 
or  two  after  breaking  up  your  Grass  lands,  and 
then  maintain  the  fertility  thus  produced  by  growing 
each  year  on  half  the  land  crops  for  consumption 
on  the  land,  by  selling  only  grain  and  butcher- 
meat  off  your  farm,  and  by  bringing  on  to  it  oilcake 
and  other  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  :  you  will 
thus  enrich  your  manure  and  increase  its  quantity. 

SOME  INQUIRIES  INTO  THE  EXTENT,  CAUSES 

AND  REMEDIES   OF    FUNGI  DESTRUCTIVE 

IN  AGRICULTURE. 
[Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  J.  Prideaux    at    the  British 
Association.] 

1st — Extent. — Decandolle's  theory  of  injurious  ex- 
cretions having  been  opposed  by  many  arguments  and 
experiments,  particularly  those  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Daubeny  ;  that  of  Liebig,  of  specific  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  plants  of  one  species,  leaving  it  fit  for  another 
which  required  different  ingredients,  had  been  generally 
substituted.  Some,  however,  had  taken  a  middle  course, 
and  supposed  plants  to  breed  animalcules,  which  they 
left  in  the  soil,  and  which  would  feed  upon  other  plants 
of  the  same  species,  but  not  upon  those  of  different 
ones.  The  writer  also,  unsatisfied  with  the  theory  of 
specific  exhaustion  of  inorganic  ingredients,  from  the 
occasional  unaccountable  efficacy  of  ashes  and  soot,  and 
the  inconsistent  effects  «f  inorganic  manures,  had  in- 
vestigated the  organic  residues  on  the  soil — after  Wheat, 
Barley,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes  ;  compared  them  with 
the  premature  decay  of  Wheat  (where  too  of'en  culti- 
vated) in  patches,  expanding  from  centres,  like  fairy 
rings ;  and  with  the  notoriety  of  fungus  in  the  Potato 
disease  ;  and  had'  thence  been  led  to  inquire  how  far 
such  fungus  parasites  might  be  the  general  representa- 
tives of  Decandolle's  supposed  injurious  excretions. 
To  what  extent  this  may  be  true,  the  miscroseope  will 
best  decide,  by  examining  the  roots  and  contiguous  soil 
of  plants  after  harvest,  especially  those  which  have 
ripened  seeds. 

2nd — Causes. — Pungi  and  mucors  were  supposed  to 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  vegetable,  as  mites 
and  the  like  to  animal,  life — a  sort  of  debased  or  de- 
graded vitality,  produced  when  the  organising  vital 
power  was  not  enough  predominant  over  the  disor- 
ganising tendency  to  decomposition,  to  effect  due  assinmV 
latiou  of  the  nutritious  matter  presented,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently so  to  prevent  decomposition  or  decay.  The* 
constant  struggle  between  the  organising  vital  force  and 
he   decomposing   power  of  chemistry  was  described, 
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nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting.  It  comprised 
the  bright  orange-blossomed  Epidendrum  vitellimim,  the 
rare  Wanes  bidentata,  a  species  something  resembling 
W,  tricolor  ;  Camaridium  ochroleucum  ;  the  rather 
sought-for,  but  not  very  handsome,  Galeandra  Baueri  ; 
the  red  variety  of  Rodriguezia  secunda  ;  Miltonia  Can- 
dida ;  and  a  variety  of  M.  Clowesii  ;  Phalcenopsie 
amabilis  ;  the  scarce  Oncidium  ciliatum  ;  and  the  pretty 
Demerara  plant,  Aganisia  pulchella;  a  Knightiau 
Medal  was  awarded.  Other  Orchids  came  from  Messrs. 
Loddiges  and  Sons,  consisting  of  Miltonia  Candida  ;  the 
scarce  Stanhopea  bueephalus,  which  emits  a  pleasant 
odour  something  like  Friars'  Balsam  ;  and  the  scarce 
Deudrobium  rhombeum,  a  pretty  species,  having  much 
general  resemblance  to  D.  aurcum.but  with  smaller  blos- 
soms. The  collection  also  contained  a  species  of  Den- 
drobium  from  Java,  resembling  D.  Heyneanum  ;  the 
rare  Angrteeum  bilobum,  a  pretty  epiphyte  with  long 
pendulous  racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  slightly 
perfumed  ;  aud  Oncidium  incurvum ;  a  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  From  Mr.  Redding,  gri 
to  .Mrs.  Marryat,  was  a  beautifullv-bloomed  Odon- 
toglossum  grande,  for  which  a  Banksian  Med»l 
was  awarded ;  and  with  it  some  heads  of  sweet 
Indian  Corn,  for  the  production  of  which  the  late 
hot  summer  has  been  favourable.  They  make  a 
very  excellent  article  of  food,  boiled  and  dressed  as 
mentioned  at  p.  646.  From  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  was  a 
tall  Oncidium  unguiculatum,  a  new  and  distinct  species, 
not  showy,  but  having  the  merit  of  remaining  long  in 
flower,  which  was  rewarded  by  a  Banksian  Medal ;  and 
along  with  it  a  pot  of  Ginger,  with  reed-like  stems,  and 
oblong  heads  of  flowers.  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox, 
Esq.,  sent  a  group  of  Orchids  in  which  were  Gongora 
maculata,  with  long  drooping  spikes  of  brown-spotted 
blossoms  ;  the  rare  Cattleya  bicolor,  whose  sepals  and 
petals,  being  of  a  dull  olive  green,  contrast  well  with 
the  beautiful  deep  violet  lip  ;  Trichocentron  fuscum  ; 
Epidendrum  lancifolium,  a  species  much  resembling  E. 
cochleatum,  but  readily  known  by  its  purple-lined  regu- 
larly ovate  sharp-pointed  lip  ;  Angisecura  caudatum  ; 
and  the  rare,  warm,  brown-coloured  Houlletia  Brockle- 
hur3tiana,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Dobson,  foreman  to  Mr.  Beck,  sent  a  nice  specimen 
of  Oncidium  leucochilum,  Galeandra  Baueri,  and  a 
lovely  dwarf  specimen  of  Achimenes  patens,  concern- 
ing which  it  was  mentioned  that  it  had  been  struck 
from  leaves  inserted  in  sand  in  June,  potted  off  into 
small  pots  in  July,  and,  after  being  well  rooted,  put  into 
slate  pans  in  August,  thus  offering  a  ready  means  of 
obtaining  nice  dwarf  plants  at  this  season  ;  a  certificate 
was  awarded  for  the  Oncidium.  Messrs,  Veitch  and  Son, 
of  Exeter,  received  a  Banksian  Medal  for  a  new  Hoya, 
named  campanulata,  producing  a  bunch  of  some  16  or  20 
bell-shaped,  waxy,  erea::>coloured  flowers  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling  ;  although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old 
H.  earnosa,  as  regards  beauty,  yet  it  forms  a  very 
excellent  and  pleasing  variety."  It  was  stated  to 
have  been  sent  from  Java  by  Mr.  Lobb.  The  same 
nurserymen  also  received  a  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
fine  specimen  of  ^Eschynanthus  Lobbianus — the  same 
plant  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Garden 
Exhibition  in  July.  Thus,  in  addition  to  its  instriusic 
beauty,  it  has  the  merit  of  remaining  long  in  bloom. 
It  was  mentioned  that  bottom-heat  had  been  found 
beneficial  to  this  genus.  Accompanying  these  was  also 
a  specimen  of  Fuchsia  serratit'olia.  The  species  having 
got  the  name  of  being  a  shy  bloomer,  this  plant  was 
sent  to  prove  that,  under  proper  treatment,  it  may  be 
induced  to  flower  well — as  the  plant  exhibited  cer- 
tainly proved  ;  although  somewhat  shaken  by  travel- 
ling. Messrs.  Veitch  attribute  its  not  flowering  well 
with  some  to  arise  from  their  growing  it  too  freely,  by 
putting  it  in  too  rich  soil  and  giving  it  too  much  pot- 
room,  and  also  to  giving  it  too  much  heat.  It  has  been 
proved  that  small  p'ots,  common  garden  soil,  aud  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  from  May  is  the  best  mode  of 
growing  it.  It  also  is  said  to  thrive  and  flower  well 
planted  out  in  the  common  soil  of  the  garden.  Of 
Dahlias  there  were  beautiful  collections  from  Mr.  Cutter, 
of  Slough,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  in  whose  group 
were  several  seedlings  of  1815.  A  seedliug  of  the 
same  year,  named  Demosthenes,  was  also  sent  'by 
Mr.  Maher,  of  Fifield,  Berkshire  ;  aud,  finally,  a  beau- 
tiful collection  of  autumnal  Roses  was  produced  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt. 
Specimens  of  Potatoes  were  sent  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Bicton,  to  prove  that  insects  are  the  cause  of  the 
prevailing  disease;  and  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklands,  again 
showed  a  sample  of  his  new  bast  from  Cuba. — 
From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  Epidendrum 
ceratistes,  a  species  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg  ;  the 
flowers  are  very  like  those  of  E.  selligerum,  and  are 
rather  sweet-scented  ;  Oncidium  leucochilum  ;  immense 
masses  of  the  old  Achimenes  coceiuea  ;  and  Sedum 
Sieboldii,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  brought  at  this 
season.  From  the  same  collection  was  also  a  plant  of 
Batatas  Jalapa,  a  Mexican  perennial,  having  a  great 
tuberous  root,  which  appears'to  be  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Jalap  formerly  used  in  medicine,  aud  quite  distinct 
from  the  Ipomcea  macrorhiza  of  Michaux,  which  has 
been  confounded  with  it,  and  whose  root,  which  weighs, 
it  is  said,  50  or  60  lbs.,  is  eatable.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant,  like  a  Convolvulus,  with  handsome  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers  and  deep  green  leaves.  It  has  been 
long  lost  to  our  gardens,  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  its  re-introduction  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  cut 
flowers  of  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  one  of  the  first  things 
Mr.  Fortune  met  with  in  the   Island  of  Chusan,  and 


which  was  thus  proved  to  be  are  illy  handsome  object.  It 
has,  however,  hitherto  hardly  realised  the  expectations 
formed  of  it,  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  two  circum- 
stances ;  it  has  been  treated  much  too  kindly— too  much 
heat  and  rich  soil  causing  it  to  grow  over  luxuriantly, 
and  consequently  to  produce  few  flowers.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  plant  requires  age  to  flower  well,  and 
with  these  two  requisites  — age  and  rather  poor  soil  — 
we  imagine  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  (as  it  has  certainly 
done  in  the  Society's  garden)  one  of  the  very  best 
autumn  flowering  shrubs  we  possess  ;  for  its  large 
racemes  of  deep  lilac  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and, 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  produce  a  magnifi- 
cent display.  Along  with  it  were  blooms  of  Mr.  For- 
tune's Anemone  japonica,  from  the  open  border,  to 
which  the  plant  promises  to  become  a  very  important 
addition,  for  at  this  season,  when  our  autumn  flowers 
begin  to  disapp  ar,  this  is  just  coming  into  beauty. 
Blooms  of  Torenia  coucolor  (another  of  Mr.  Fortune's 
plants)  were  also  exhibited,  whose  lovely  blue  colour 
renders  the  plant  a  very  charming  object.  Beiug  a 
native  of  marshes,  it  will,  however,  probably  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  dry  situation.  The  fruit  from  the 
garden  consisted  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Chesnuts. 
Among  the  former  were  Wormsley  Pippin,  Tower 
of  Giammis,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lucombe's  Seed- 
ling and  the  Round  Winter  Nonesuch.  These, 
it  will  be  perceived,  are  all  Kitchen  Apples,  and  are 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation;  the  trees  are  all  naturally 
healthy  and  good  bearers.  The  Pears  consisted  of  the 
Seckel,  au  excellent  variety,  possessing  a  peculiarly  rich 
■arorna,  aud  a  great  bearer  ;  but  unfortunately  will  not 
keep.  Neill,  a  great  bearer  as  a  standard  ;  Beurre'  de 
Capiaumont,  a  sure  beaver  in  almost  all  seasons.  Al- 
thorp  Crassane,  an  excellent  hardy  Pear,  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  and  weli  adapted  for  standards,  and 
Urbaniste,  one  of  the  various  good  Pears  which  were 
called  Beurre  Spence — a  name  formerly  common  to  many 
varieties,  but  now  cancelled.  In  some  seasons  the 
Urbaniste  is  excellent. — Of  Sweet  Chesnuts,  several 
French  and  English  varieties  were  exhibited,  to  show 
what  the  late  warm  season  has  done  for  the  ripening  of 
this  fruit.  Of  the  former  the  Marron  Cornu  was  the 
largest  and  finest ;  it  was  broad  at  the  base,  full,  taper- 
ing abruptly  to  a  slightly  curved  apex,  and  of  a  bright 
light  colour.  The  Noir,  though  not  black,  was  mueh 
dark  r  than  any  other.  The  Ancisse  generally  contains 
one  large  nut  in  each  husk  ;  colour  rather  dark.  The 
Rallue  resembles  it,  but  is  not  so  broad.  The  Bretonne 
is  large,  but  had  scarcely  acquired  its  ripe  colour  at 
the  base.  The  English  sorts  considerably  resemble 
each  other,  but  are  much  smaller  than  the  French  va- 
rieties, in  consequence  of  a  greater  number  (sometimes 
five)  growing  to  maturity  in  one  husk.  The  Downton 
is  remarkable  from  its  having  a  short-spined  husk. 


Iflebicfus. 

The  Rose  Catalogues  of  the  Season  1846-7. 
We  have  before  us  those  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Godwin,  of  Market 
Drayton  ;  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Maresfield. 
They  should  be  all  consulted  I  y  Rose  amateurs,  for 
each  contains  novelties  aud  peculiarities  of  its  own.  A 
comparison  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the  same 
variety  will  also  assist  the  buyer  very  much  in  the 
selection  of  his  kinds.  Thus  the  Orpheline  de  Juillet 
is  described  as  follows  in  the  three  catalogues  now  before 
us  : — 

Mr.  Paul :  violet  and  crimson,  full;  compact  flower,  mode- 
rate grower. 
Mr.  Wood:  purplish  crimson, -fine. 

Mr.  Godwin  :  black  crimson,  very  perfect ;  cupped  flower, 
moderate  grower. 

We  must  add  that  the  descriptions  in  the  catalogues 
of  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Godwin  are  more  detailed  than 
those  of  Mr.  Wood. 


Anliselts  Irish  Geology  (84  pp.  12mo)  is  a  little 
pamphlet  written  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Iris!; 
farme.'s  in  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  their  native 
soil.  To  such  it  will  be  useful,  notwithstanding  such 
slips  as  the  following  : — "  The  mean  temperature  is  the 
most  important  fact  to  be  known  (with  reference  to 
climate),  as  upon  it  depends  the  healthy  growth  of 
plants,  the  maturity  of  crops,  and  the  capability  of  pro- 
pagating plants  brought  from  abroad."  But,  surely, 
mean  temperature  is  but  a  treacherous  guide  to  such 
matters.  Had  Mr.  A.  written  the  mean  summer  and 
winter  temperatures,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth. 


Miss  Leslie's  Indian  ileal  Bock  (56  pp.  l'2mo)  is  in- 
valuable both  to  those  who  propose  to  introduce  Indian 
Corn  into  their  habitual  diet,  and  to  such  as  would 
amuse  themselves  with  trying  what  can  be  made  of  it 
as  a  luxurv. 


Misc  eilaneous. 

Osiers  Grown  from  Seed In  the  early  fart  of  the 

spring  of  this  year,  the  Decoy  at  Wormegay,  near  Lynn, 

in  this  county,  was  discontinued,  aud  no  water  was  let 

into  the  pond  after  May  ;  by  the  middle  of  July  the 

water  had  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  decoy 

pond  was  nearly  dry,  but  no  vegetation  was  observed, 

j  except  a  few  aquatic  plants  ;  the  soil  at  this  time  was  so 

I  soft,  that,  without  difficulty,  a  pole   was  passed  down 

5  to  6  feet.     Ou  the  7th  September,   it  was  observed 

that  Oziers  were  growing  in  every  part  of  that  which 

had   been   the   pond,  and  had,  in  about   two   months, 

I  reached  the  height  of  from  6  to  7  feet,  aud  the  soil  was 

]  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  a  person  to  walk  over  it.     The 


decoy  had  been  in  existence  for  several  centuries,  and 
as  there  was  uo  outlet  for  the  water,  the  deposit  from 
the  wild  fowl  enriched  the  soil,  which  caused  the  seeds 
to  vegetate,  and  the  young  plants  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  weeds,  which  would  otherwise 
have  overpowered  them.  Evelyn  iu  his  "Sylva"  men- 
tions, that  in  the  place  where  he  lived  Oziers  were 
attempted  to  be  growu  from  seed,  "  but  the  obstinate 
and  unmerciful  weeds  did  so  confound  them  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean  with  any  ordinary  indus- 
try, aud  so  they  were  given  over."  The  same  author 
states,  that  Oziers  were  grown  in  France  upon  the  Loire 
from  seed,  where  the  culture  of  them  was  more  perfectly 
understood  than  in  this  country.  These  self-sown  Oziers 
are  growing  as  regularly  as  if  planted,  and  it  is  intended 
to  leave  the  late  decoy  as  an  Ozier  bed. — Norfolk  Chro- 
nicle. [We  have  received  a  specimen  of  this  Willow, 
by  favour  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  we  cannot  distinguish  it 
from  the  Golden  Ozier  (S.  vitellina).  That  Willows 
readily  propagate  from  seeds,  when  wild,  is  proved  by 
their  innumerable,  and  probably  hybrid,  varieties.] 

Snow's  Superb  White  Winter  Broccoli. — This  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Glendinuing,  nurseryman,  Turnham- 
green.  It  is  a  dwarf  variety,  with  broad  leaves  and 
short  petioles.  The  head  is  large,  very  compact,  and 
as  white  as  a  Cauliflower.  If  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  it  comes  into  use  in  November,  and  three  sueces- 
sional  sowings  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  will  give  a 
winter  supply. — Journal  of  Horticultural  Society. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

{For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Removing  Fruit  Trees. — The  general  impression 
amongst  practical  men  is,  that  autumn  planting  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  spring.  I  am  decidedly  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  I  would  advise  those  who  intend  making 
new  orchards,  removing  large  fruit  trc^s,  or  replacing 
decayed  yopng  ones,  to  commence  operations  of  a  pre- 
paratory character  immediately.  Such  preparations 
should  consist,  iu  the  first  place,  of  a  necessary  provi- 
sion of  fresh  and  sound  loam  ;  and  if  this  can  be  ob- 
tained with  some  rou^h  turf  in  it  so  much  the  better,  if 
not,  it  will  be  well  to  mix  rough  stable  litter,  straw, 
^mall  sticks,  or  any  other  coarse  material  with  the 
loam,  when  filling  into  the  holes.  The  loam  being  pro- 
vided and  thrown  into  a  high  and  sharp  ridge,  in  order 
to  throw  off  the  rains,  the  next  thing  is  to  thorough 
drain  the  site  intended  for  planting  ;  without  this  all 
subsequent  operations  will  but  end  in  disappointment. 
The  latter  principle  being  secured,  stations  may  be 
formed  by  making  a  hard  bottom  of  broken  stone  rubble, 
broken  bricks,  or  other  hard  material,  and  my  practice 
is  to  throw  a  coating  of  cinders  on  this  hard  surface,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  entering  the  porous  materials  be- 
neath. As  to  depth,  I  would  advise  great  moderation, 
provided  the  kinds  are  in  any  way  tender,  and  de- 
signed for  the  dwarfing  system.'  For  such,  IS  inches 
iu  depth  of  soil  will  be  amply  sufficient,  and  if  the 
ground  be  of  a  moist  character  one-th:rd  of  the  volume 
of  soil  should  rise  above  the  ordinary  ground  level  ;  in- 
deed, in  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  raise  it  considerably.  I 
will  say  something  about  selection  of  kinds  when  the 
period  for  removal  arrives,  which  may  be  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  ad- 
vise a  trench  to  be  thrown  out  without  delay  around 
very  large  trees  intended  for  removal.  This  will  at 
once  check  late  growth,  and  induce  a  disposition  to  fibre 
forthwith. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Mueh  has  to  be  done,  both  in  this  and  the  other  plant 
houses,  in  the  next  fortnight.  All  pots  should  be  washed 
clean,  and  all  insects  extirpated  ;  should  any  plants 
nrove  so  foul  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  had  better  be  removed 
to  the  plant  hospital  or  some  of  the  other  houses  where 
they  will  be  out  of  sight,  aud  can  do  no  mischief. 
Everything  must  now  be  made  thoroughly  clean,  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  obtained,  through  the  dull  winter  months. 
Above  all  things,  let  the  glass,  both  roof  and  sides,  be 
washed  ;  those  who  are  unfortunately  scant  of  labour 
cannot  accomplish  this  ;  but  the  difference  in  point  of 
success  between  a  dirty  roof  and  a  clean  one  will  be 
found  enormous,  all  other  matters  being  equal.  Orchids. 
— The  temperature  of  this  house  must,  of  course,  decline 
with  the  decline  of  the  year ;  as  light  is  restricted,  so 
must  be  also  the  heat.  Continue  to  remove  all 
plants,  having  thoroughly  ripened  their  growths,  to  a 
cooler  house,  with  less  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
Cattleyas,  when  rooting  freely,  will  continue  to  sprout 
buds  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulbs,  if  kept  in  con- 
stant excitement  ;  this,  although  it  increases  the  volume 
of  the  plant,  robs  the  blossom.  The  Aerides,  Dendro- 
briums,  &c.,  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  tolerable  amount 
of  both  heat  and  moisture.  In  the  growing  or  warmest 
hoase,  let  S(>°-  by  day,  and  70°  by  night,  be  the  maxi- 
mum for  a  week  or  two  :  for  the  others,  at  rest,  65°  by 
day,  and  60°  by  night,  will  be  sufficient.  Mixed  Green- 
house  The  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  described  in 

the  Conservatory  section,  is  equally  necessary  in  the 
mixed  greenhouse.  Let  everything  liable  to  suffer  by 
frost  be  housed  immediately  ;  a  single  night's  frost  will 
render  nugatory  the  labour  of  many  months.  The  tall 
Cacti  should  by  this  time  have  completed  their  growth; 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  terminal  point  from  such 
as  are  still  growing,  and  to  diminish  the  supply  of 
water  ;  indeed,  they  will  need  very  little,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  end  of  October  and  January.  Let  them  have 
abundance  of  light ;  this  is  of  paramount  importanceif 
a  good  bloom  is  desired. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines,  in  all  their  stages,  must  be  content  to  descend 
in  the  thermometric  scale,  in  common  with  all  vegeta- 
tion, as  light  decreases.  Continue  to  shut  up  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  solar  heat,  on  bright  days,  to 
the  fruiters  ;  let  it  be  90°,  if  possible,  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  sinking  at  night  to  70°.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  unwieldy  crowns,  so  much  complained 
of,  are  for  the  most  part  attributable  to  great  night  heat  ; 
what  else  can  be  expected  from  a  temperature  of  80°, 
accompanied  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  ? 
These  things  will  ere  long  be  much  better  understood. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Little  can  be  added  here  at  present.  Trim  and  dress 
frequently,  in  order  to  make  things  as  comfortable  as 
possible  during  the  decline  of  the  season.  Look  well 
after  choice  seeds. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
■  Dahlias. — These  should  be  earthed  up  round  the 
stems  to  preserve  the  crown  of  the  root  should  any  frost 
suddenly  come.  There  will  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
fine  autumn,  a  great  quantity  of  seed  gathered.  Choose 
a  fine  day  and  cut  that  which  is  ripe.  It  may  be  gra- 
dually dried.  Auriculas  will  require  more  attention 
now.  Raise  the  frames  on  bricks.  Keep  the  lights  off  as 
much  as  possible,  but  always  draw  them  over  the  plants 
in  heavy  or  continuous  rain.  Tulips. — Get  in  offsets  as 
quickly  as  possible,  aud  make  preparations  for  planting 
the  best  beds  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Ail 
soft  or  diseased  bulbs  had  better  be  planted  forthwith. 
We  fear  many  fine  seedlings  have  been  seriously  thrown 
back,  and  in  some  instances  wholly  lost  by  last  season's 
Wight,  frost,  and  mildew.  Pansics.— If  the  beds  for 
next  year's  blooming  are  not  already  made,  lose  no 
time  in  putting  the  plants  out,  that  they  may  get 
established  before  frost  comes.  Carnations  and 
Picotees. — Get  all  rooted  layers  off  directly,  and  pot  in 
half-pint  or  pint  pots,  and  frame  them  for  10  days. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Continue  to  secure  plenty  of  the  August  sown  Let- 
tuces ;  an  old  frame  or  pit  should  be  filled  with  the 
latest  sowing.  They  may  be  pricked  out  as  thick  as 
they  can  stand  by  each  other,  choosing  small  and  com- 
pact plants.  Let  autumn  Lettuce  be  tied  up  to  blanch, 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Endive 
should  be  tied  forthwith,  in  order  to  avoid  any  check  to 
the  heart  through  early  frosts.  All  spare  frames  or 
pits  should  be  put  in  requisition.  If  they  have  covered 
Melons  or  Cucumbers,  the  haulm  may  be  removed,  and 
strong  Endive,  half  blanched,  may  be  planted  therein 
■with  good  balls  of  earth,  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  by 
each  other.  Do  not,  however,  water  them  in  ;  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  so  much  the  better.  Go  over  the  Sorrel, 
and  cut  down  all  overgrown  plauts,  to  provide  young 
leaves  for  winter  supply.  Put  and  prick  out  sufficient 
Cauliflower  plants  immediately.  Make  provision  for 
protecting  Kidney  Beans  in  full  bearing  en  frosty  nights; 
their  season  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  for  some 
weeks  by  averting  a  single  night's  frost.  Let  all 
Asparagus  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  decaying,  and  the 
surface  of  the  beds  dragged  off  with  a  rough  rake  or 
fork,  into  the  alleys.  The  beds  may  have  a  slight  salt- 
ing at  once,  and  rotten  manure  may  be  wheeled  on 
them  and  spread  as  soon  as  a  good  chance  occurs. 
COTTAGERS'   GARDENS. 

Late  Turnips  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  the 
last  time.  Let  all  green  crops,  whether  Broccoli,  Green 
Kale,  Cabbages,  or  any  other  kind,  be  well  soiled  up  the 
stems,  as  high  as  the  soil  can  be  piled  without  injury  to 
the  leaf.  A  few  Bath  Cos  and  Hammersmith  Lettuce 
should  be  planted  out  on  a  warm  slope  for  early  spring 
Lettuce,  and  a  later  lot,  pricked  out  thickly  on  a  raised 
bed,  to  succeed  them.  The  latter  may  be  planted  out 
in  March.  The  cottager  who  keeps  a  pig  should  plant 
a  great  deal  of  winter  Lettuce  ;  if  they  stand,  any 
superfluous  stock  of  the  kind  may  be  suffered  to  run  to 
seed  ;  they  will  make  excellent  food  for  pigs  when  a 
yard  high,  and  produce  much  food  in  a  small  compass. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade  those  who  possess  small 
gardens  to  plant  a  good  breadth  of  Potatoes  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  taking  care  to  soil  them  over  a  proper 
depth,  aud  to  observe  the  necessary  precautions,  as  de- 
tailed in  last  week's  Calendar. 

FORESTING. 

As  the  planting  season  has  scarcely  commenced,  any 
spare  time  might  be  employed  in  looking  over  young 
coppices,  thoroughly  clearing  away  rubbish,  and 
pruning  away  straggling  shoots.  Let  gutters,  drains, 
ditches,  &c,  have  a  close  examination  ;  more  especially 
on  land  intended  for  planting  shortly.  As  observed  in 
a  former  Calendar,  let  all  seeds  be  collected  as  soon  as 
possible  :  such  as  Acorns,  Beech-mast,  Holly,  Alder, 
Lime,  Ash,  Chesnut,  Thorn,  Rose  Hips,  &c.  The 
Oak.  Chesnut,  Gean,  Plum,  &c,  may  be  sown  directly, 
taking  care  to  watch  against  vermin.  If  anv  trenching 
is  required  for  new  plantations,  it  should'  be  done 
immediately. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.     An  index  has  been 
added.      Parties   wishing    to    have   copies    for   distribution 
among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Back:  Number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle—  One  shilling  will  he 

given  for  No.  33,  August  15th,  1846. 
Blackbirds—  A  if— You  may  easily  poison  them,  or  trap  them 
in  gins  baited  with  a  Grape  berry,  Cherry,  or  some  such 
thing.  But  what  a  pity  to  destroy  them!— Worms  injure 
potted  plants  by  converting  the  friable  mould  into  a  pasty 
mass,  impervious  to  air,  and  by  disturbing  the  tender  roots. 

Books — Gwl — The  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  contains  all  that  we 

know  of  the  general  uses  to  which  plants  are  applied. 

Dinanais — "Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,"  just  translated 
by  the  Ray  Society. 

Grapes — W  E  Jff—We  think  your  seedling  Grape  is  not  so  good 

as  the    Royal  Muscadine. || A  Dublin  Sub — The  cause  of 

your  Grapes  not  colouring  has  probably  been  owing  to  too 
high  a  temperature,  not  latterly,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  whereby  a  too  rapid  and  consequently  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  foliage  has  been  occasioned.il 

Grape-house — F  F — "We  have  received  the  following  memoran- 
dum : — "  The  ace  mpanying  sketch  will  give  you  an  exact 
idea  of  the  Grape-house  as  flo  situation.  The  borders  may 
be  made  of  any  description.  The  soil  is  gravel  and  loam,  in 
spring  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  very  good  and  fruitful." 
That  is  all.     What  is  the  question  you  intended  to  put  ? 

Hyacinths — Bulb — We  have  no  doubt  they  will  bloom  and  grow, 
well  plunged  in  Moss,  in  your  glass  case.  The  case  need  not 
be  closed  always,  but,  if  kept  in  a  room,  great  cleanliness 
will  be  requisite,  keeping  the  dust  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  plants.  The  soil  most  suitable  is  turfy  loam,  very  rotten 
cow  manure,  and  leaf  soil,  in  equal  parts,  with  one-sixth 
silver  sand.  They  should  be  well  attended  to  after  they  have 
bloomed,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  foliage  does  not  get 
injured,  as  on  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  their  success- 
ful flowering  afterwards,  though  they  seldom  bloom  so  finely 
as  the  first  season  from  a  good  maiden  bulb.  When  the  leaves 
have  perfected  their  growth,  and  have  begun  to  assume  a 
yellow  tint,  water  must  be  withheld  ;  and  when  withered,  the 
bulbs  may  be  taken  up  and  cai'efully  dried  in  the  shade. 
The  offsets  may  be  planted  in  beds  of  prepared  compost,  as 
above,  and  will,  with  ordinary  care,  bloom  satisfactorily 
when  of  sufficient  size.  W. 

Insects — S  D — The  maggots  in  your  Celery  leaves  changed  to 
a  fly  called  Tephritis  Onopordinis.  You  can  cut  oft"  the  in- 
fested leaves  and  burn  them,  which  may  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  maggots  next  year,  but  I  have  never  known  a 

crop  destroyed  by  them.  Jt Tyro — The  Coccus  you  sent  is 

C.  Adonidum,  and  not  the  Pine-apple  one.  Are  you  sure 
this  is  the  species  injuring  the  Vines  ?  Nothing  will  eradi- 
cate them  but  persevering  in  cleanliness  and  turning  out  the 
infested  plants  if  possible.  Your  box  being  crushed  the 
thrips  had  escaped.  R Onyx — The  silkworm-eggs  hatch- 
ing was  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  season,  -which 
■      has  been  and  still  is  above  the  average.     We  never  met  with 

a  similar  circumstance.  R H  E  K—  If  your  Beans  contain 

live  insects,  by  sowing  them  you  may  subject  your  crop  to  a 
similar  mischief,  and  from  the  sample  sent  we  do  not  think 
the  Beans  would  vegetate,  but  try  some  in  a  frame  ;  by 
soaking   them  first  you  will   soon  learn   if  the   vitality  be 

destroyed.  R J  R    W — We   have   unexpectedly    bred    a 

Death's-head  moth.  If  there  had  been  a  stick  in  the  glass 
for  the  Sphinx  to  crawl  up,  its  wings  would  have  expanded. 

R J  S — Your  grab  is  the  caterpillar  of  Agrotis  Segetum, 

whose  history  was  given  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Journal."  There  is  no  remedy  but  searching  for  the 
insects  around  the  roots.  R, 

Lawns— Sub — Apply  soot  as  fresh  as  possible,  at  the  rate  of 
1  bush,  to  6  rods  of  ground  ;  or  27  bush,  to  the  acre.  Wood- 
ashes  are  bad  for  short  Grass  ;  particularly  if  applied  in  the 
spring,  IT 

Lilt  of  the  Valley — Hackney  is  desirous  to  know  where 
double  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  to  he  procured,  and  whether 
they  are  equally  as  well  adapted  for  forcing  as  the  single 
variety,  and  as  sweet  scented  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents will  kindly  furnish  the  information. 

Manure — M  \Y — There  is  nothing  better  than  old,  well-decayed 
Cucumber  beds.  Guano  will  do  quite  as  well,  but  it  should 
nut  be  applied  before  March,  and  then  only  in  wet  weather 
as  a  top-dressing. 

Names  of  Fruits— B  A  2J— Black  Hamburgh,  over  fed  ;  Rib- 
ston  Pippin. || 

Names  of  Plants — K— n — Agaricus  oreades.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  your  Mulberry-tree  becomes  too  dry  at  the  root 

during  the  fruiting  season. J  IF"— Salix  annulata. L  J 

— Lonicera  involucrata  ;  Cerasus  Padus,  no  doubt ;  it  looks 
like  the  red-fruited  variety  ;  not  in  the  least  like  C.  Mahaleb. 

WRevans— We  do  not  recognise  it. Botley— A  new  and 

magnificent  species  of  Argyreia,  allied  to  A.  speciosa,  but 
quite  distinct.     Would  you  favour  us  with  a  good  branch  in 

flower,    addressed  to  21,    Regent-street? Micklewell  — 

Oculus  Solis  is,  probably,  right ;  persica  can  hardly  be  so, 
for  its  flowers  are  more  white  and  green  than  yeliow ;  it  is 
figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  at  t.  3SS7,  under  the 
name  of  tricolor  ;  viridiflora  is  a  name  unknown  to  botanists  : 

perhaps  a  garden  variety  of  T.  Gesneriana. H  F—Tro- 

paiolum  tuberosum. J  Smith  —  Yes. Charles  — Cassia 

laevigata. M  X —  Seems  to  be  some  Hedyotis   or   Olden- 

landia  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  determine  it  without  better  spe- 
cimens, with  fruit  as  well  as  flowers,  and  a  statement  of  its 

native  country. M—  Eriostemon  scabrumisE.  pubigerum 

of  Allan  Cunningham's  MSS. ;  and  that  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  what  he  has  also  called  E.  lineare. 

Oxalis— HA  Y—  Sow  your  Oxalis  seed  in  spring.  They  thrive 
well  in  almost  any  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  peat  or  leaf-mould. 
After  flowering  they  naturally  lose  their  foliage,  when  they 
should  be  kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  they  show 
symptoms  of  growing  rc-pot  them,  but  give  water  sparingly 
until  they  begin  to  show  flower.  A  cold  frame  or  greenhouse 
suits  them  best.J 

Peaches— Stanton — Strain  lines  from  the  top  of  your  wall  to 
the  ground  at  an  angle  of  20°,  and  then  run  haybands  across 
from  line  to  line  at  18  inches  distance.  There  is  no  better 
protection  for  Peaches  in  spring.  But  there  are  many  others  ; 
Spruce  Fir  branches,  for  instance.  Grapes  do  not  suffer  by 
early  frosts  :  they  leaf  too  late  for  that.  A  glass  front  is 
what  they  want.     We  shall  shortly  offer  our  views  of  this 

subject  in  cxtenso. A  S  D—  Two  feet  deep  of  good  fresh 

loamy  eoil  will  be  sufficient  for  Peach-trees  to  be  fruited  in  a 
Vinery.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Force  the 
Vines  as  little  as  possible  till  the  Peach-trees  get  established, 


commencing  about  the  beginning  of  March.    For  the  pro 
gressive  temperature,  consult  our  Calendar  of  Operations. I) 

Pelargoniums — M  G — The  pale  sorts  may  be  preserved  thi'ough 
the  winter  by  any  means  that  will  keep  the  scarlets.  In 
putting  them  by,  cut  off  all  the  so/tyoung  wood,  and  no  more. 
An  Agapauthus  requires  light,  air,  tolerable  dryness,  and 
security  from  frost  during  winter— that  is  all. 

Polmaise — Leamington— We  do  confess  the  reply  was  severe  ; 
too  severe  :  but  we  must  add  that  it  expressed  a  deliberate 
opinion.  If  we  had  published  the  letter,  it  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  comments  which  we  wished  to  avoid. 

Potatoes— J  M—  We  can  find  no  such  letter  in  the  Morning 

Herald  of  Sept.  19. R  S— Such  cases  as  you  mention,  of 

Potatoes  producing  an  underground  crop,  without  any  haulm, 
are  very  extraordinary,  but  they  are  well  known.  They  seem, 
to  arise  from  impaired  vigour  in  the  Potato  itself. 

Pruning — Sub—  You  should  have  stated  the  character  and 
depth  of  soil  and  subsoil.  Cutting  over  or  heading  down 
the  Oak  when  stunted,  has  been  extensively  practised,  and 
with  much  success  for  many  years.  It  is  not  proper  to  cut 
them  over,  however,  until  they  possess  a  good  root.  Three 
or  four  years  in  some  soils  will  establish  them  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  in  others.  The  Firs,  to  make  good  nurses, 
ought  to  be  four  or  five  feet  in  height  before  the  operation  is 
commenced.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  "cutting  over"  has 
been  practised  to  any  extent  with  other  kinds  of  forest- 
trees.  E, 

Pumps — George — Cast-iron  will  do  for  a  pump  in  a  tank  for  a 
house  for  Orchids.  On  no  accouut  use  lead.  We  shall  soon 
have  glass  ones,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Succulents — A  very  young  Amateur — If  your  Euphorbia  loses 
its  leaves  you  keep  it  too  cold  ;  it  does  not,  however,  much 
matter.  Keep  them  moderately  dry  in  winter,  and  give 
them  heat  and  moisture  in  abundance  when  you  begin  to 
force  them.  Polmaise  will  suit  you  exactly,  especially  if  your 
fireplace  is  made  entirely  of  bricks  arid  thick ;  it  will  heat 
slowly,  and  will  also  cool  very  slowly. 

Vines — Tiusticus  Clericus — We  wrote  an  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries the  moment  we  received  them  ;  if  not  printed,  it  must 
have  been  lost  on  its  way  to  the  printer.  Vines  do  better 
with  their  roots  inside  the  house  than  outside,  if  well  managed 
and  nothing  placed  on  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  We 
cannot  answer  legal  questions  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  a  house  can  be  constructed  like  a  Cucumber-frame 
so  as  not  to  be  fixed  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  moveable  in  law. 

Vine  Borders — J  W  T — It  would  probably  be  better  to  avoid 
mixing  burnt  soil  with  the  naturally  stift'soil  of  your  border. 

You  had  better  use  peat  and  stable  manure.y Stanton — 

Your  Vine-border,  covered  with  frames,  should  he  well 
watered  with  manure  water  before  you  begin  forcing ;  and 
occasionally  till  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.l] 

Misc — Yorkshireman — We  have  been  ob'iged  to  decline  answer- 
ing all  legal  questions.    You  certainly  should  consult  your 

solicitor,  if  the  information  is  worth  having. W  R — n — 

What  is  a  white  cap  ?  a  bird  ?  a  mushroom  ?  or  an  article  of 
dress  ?    If  the  second  it  is  very  remarkable  ;  if  the  Bovista 

giganteum,  as  we  suspect,  it  is  no  marvel. A  R — Ask  Mr. 

Glendinning,  Turnham  Green  ;  we  are  unable  to  answer  the 
question  ourselves.  We  never  recommend  tradesmen.— 
H  A  Y—  The  fungi  will  do  no  harm  ;  they  probably  spring 
from  dead  woodburied'in  the  grouud.  Digging  them  up  is  allyou 

can  safely  do  in  your  situation, Hedychium—  On  no  account 

remove  the  stem  of  your  plant  until  the  leaves  are  very  much 
withered  ;  then  cut  it  down  to  the  ground  ;  it  will  not  bleed. 

Lord  A"— The  causticity  of  the  lime  water  is  painful,  and 

even  fatal  to  worms,  but  not  to  plants.    One  dose  ought  to 

be  enough.  It  does  no  harm  to  plants. Romeo— The  figures 

27  are  an  unfortunate  misprint  for  2i.     Rufinerve  signifies 

rusty  nerved. E  A  if— We  have  not  the  Numbers.     Our 

Agent  in  London  will  supply  you  with  the  Paper  if  you  have 

any  difficulty. B  B  B — Your  seedling  Apple  will  not  stand 

the  test  of  comparison  with  many  others  ripe  at  the  same 
time,  not  including  the  Golden  Reinette  and  Ribston  Pippin. |] 
D — Tropreolum  Lobbianum  is  not  hardy.      The  tops  of 

•  the  young  shoots  strike  freely,  and  nice  healthy  plants  may 
be  produced  in  a  short  time  in  this  way.  Keep  them  near 
the  glass  and  rather  dry  in  winter  ;  encouraging  growth  as 
the  spring  advances.  Alona  ccelestis  is  probably  about  as 
hardy  as  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  and  will  possibly  thrive  with 
the  same  cultivation.     The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  in  a 

gentle  heat.} G  C — We  received  no  previous  letter.  Drains 

3  ft.  deep  will  do  ;  but  4  ft.  deep  will  answer  better,  and  you 
will  have  more  water.     A  rise  of  1  ft.  in  200  is  sufficient  with 

pipes— bat  they  must  be  well  laid.} Reader— Since  your 

Fuchsia  serratifolia  has  started  vigorously  into  growth  after 
having  ripened  its  wood,  you  had  better  not  check  it  sud- 
denly ;  rather  keep  it  growing  gently  ;  but  do  not  excite  it 
much  till  'spring.  For  the  management  of  Hyacinths  see 
p.  703,  1S45.  You  may  put  them  in  pots  now.  Your  Tea- 
scented  Roses  will  probably  bloom  this  winter  if  put  in  heat ; 
but  you  must  shift  them  into  a  size  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the 
roots  appear  on  the  outside  of  theball.} — -Sub — Mix  sulphur 
with  lime  for  the  destruction  of  red  spider,  at  the  rate  of  2  oz. 
of  sulphur  to  sufficient  whitewash  for  using  at  three  different 
times,  if  little  heat  is  employed  in  the  houses  ;  but  half  the 

quantity  if  the  house  is  heated. ff Dianthus  next  week. - 

A  0  B— The  last  edition  of  the  IT  or  ti  cultural  Society's  Fruit 
Catalogue  was  published  in  1342.} Philo— We  cannot  re- 
commend dealers.  We  imagine  any  of  the  London  nursery- 
men could  procure  it  for  you  % G  /—You  can  have  the 

Numbers  from  January  to  May.  We  should  think  it  very 
unsafe  to  advance  money  on  no  other  security.  Mackintosh's 
"  Practical  Gardener." 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias— S  S  N—  Your  lilac  seedling  is  good  in  colour,  with 
the  centre  well  up  and  well  developed.  This  is  the  best 
point  in  the  flower,  for  the  petals  as  they  recede  from  the 
centre  become  toomuch  ribbed,  audthough  the  general  shape 

is  good,  it  is  rather  under  the  medium  size  for  showing.* 

Mr  S  H—  Your  seedling  is  a  second-rate  flower  ;  it  is  deficient 
in  depth,  the  petals  are  too  ribbed,  and  the  centre  does  not 
develop  itself  with  sufficient  regularity.1'1 

Fuchsias — TP — No.  2  is  a  pretty  seedling,  white  tube  and 
sepals  with  crimson  corolla  ;  the  sepals  expand  well.  1  is 
infei-ior  to  2  in  form  ;  the  colours  are  not  so  good,  nor  do  the 

sepals  expand  so  well.* JH  S—  Dividing  your  seedlings 

into  light  and  dark  flowers,  we  find  no  improvement  in  either 
class  upon  the  flowers  in  cultivation.  11,  though  a  very  large 
specimen,  is  coarse  in  the  sepals,  and  by  no  means  a  hand- 
some variety.  The  best  among  the  dark  sorts  is  No.  13,  the 
corolla  is  very  large,  and  if  of  good  habit  and  an  abundant 
bloomer  (though  deficient  in  contrast  of  colour),  the  plant 
must  have  a  rich  appearance.  Among  the  lighter  varieties, 
8  is  preferable  to  the  others,  but  it  wants  strength  of  colour 

in  the  corolla.* G  M  £— Neither  of  the  light  varieties  are 

improvements  upon  similar  sorts  already  out.  Of  the  two, 
No.  2  is  the  better  variety  ;  it  is  delicate  and  the  sepals  ex- 
pand well.  Of  the  dark  kinds,  No.  3  is  the  best  flower,  as  it 
presents  a  greater  contrast  of  colour,  and  the  corolla  is  more 
exposed.     There  is  a  dullness  about  the  other  specimens, 

from  the  tube  and  corolla  being  too  similar  in  colour.*-; 

H B— "Fairy,"  having  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  br'ght 
pink  corolla,"  is  a  pretty  flower,  attractive  from  its  peculiar 

delicacy  of  colour.* A  B — No.  1  is  your  best  seedling,  in 

form,  colour,  and  expansion  of  the  sepals  ;  there  are  speci- 
mens in  cultivation  very  similar  to  it.  2  and  3  are  bright 
and  pretty  flowers,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  from 
others  we  have  seen.  Much  depends  upon  the  habit  of  the 
plants,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  sepals  expand.* 
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FLUVVEtt-FOTS    AND   GAitDEiN    CiiiAlO. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTIIEN  \VARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 25u, 
Oxford-stree*,  near  Hyde-park. 

-OURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
XJ  BATHS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  eonsumptinn  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B,  and  II.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  .May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven- 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  fur  warded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


J  WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &e.,  Gloucester  - 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  iu  constant  action  iu  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weees  ifc  Dat  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  -300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety, 

ERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY   IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 

LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOP*  CORK. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street  London. 


GUANO,    &c. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  hegs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 

FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 
HHHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-»-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Pdrser,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation. — Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  28,  Clapham-road- 
place,  Kennington.        %~  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


PROLIFIC-  WHEAT. 

KBEMAN,  of  Donnington,  near  Stow,  Gloucester- 
•  shire,  having  received  numerous  Testimonials  of  the 
superiority  of  the  several  varieties  of  SEED  WHEAT  which  he 
sold  last  year,  as  compared  with  other  Wheats,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  has  now  for  sale  the  following  sorts,  viz., 
Red  Cluster,  Spalding's  Red,  and  Whitfield  White. 

The  prices  are— for  Spalding's  Red  and  Red  Cluster,  for 
20  bushels  and  upwards,  9s.  per  bushel ;  8  bushels  and  under 
20,  lis.  per  bushel;  less  than  8  bushels,  13s.  Gd.  per  bushel. 
For  Whitfield  White— for  20  bushels  and  upwards,  10s.  per 
bushel ;  8  bushels  and  under  20,  12?.  per  bushel ;  less  than 
8  bushels,  14s.  Gd.  per  bushel. 


PIPER'S  THREE  SORTS  OF  SEED  WHEAT. 
1.  piPER'S  THICKSET,  the  ve*ry  same  which 
i  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Heydon,  Norfolk,  calls  a  now  de- 
scription of  Wheat,  and  has  given  it  a  new  mime,  bit.  "  Pro- 
tection" Wheat,  the  fame  of  which  has  gone  the  whole  round 
of  the  agricultural  Papers.  I  sent  the  party  that  Mr.  R.  writes 
for  the  seed  two  years  ago.  Norfolk  seems  to  suit  it,  for  Mr.  R. 
says,  "  it  grows  from  three  to  four  sacks  per  acre  more  than 
the  very  best  Wheats,  and  five  sacks  more  than  Rattling-Jack 
or  Spalding,"  and  "makes  more  and  better  flour."  It  tdiould 
be  sovui  thin  on  good  ground;  and  cut  early.  It  is,  I  Bnould 
think,  the  stillest  atrawed  Wheat  in  England.  On  a  middling 
piece  of  land,  with  trees  on  both  sides,  and  alter  Wheat,  on 
the  old  stubble,  without  ploughing,  from  four  pecks  per  acre 
seed,  I  grew  this  year  seven  quarters  four  bushels  per  acre. 
Thrashed  so  much,  after  the  wind  blew  out  perhaps  four 
bushels  per  acre. 

2.  COLNE  WlIITE-CHAFFRED.raisedbyJ.D.  P.,  adapted 
for  poor  land,  grows  more  straw,  and  sometimes  more  corn 
than  the  Thickset. 

3.  BRISTOL  RED,  grows  more  straw  still.  Last  year 
J.  D.  P.  sowed  this  Wheat,  beside  ekven  other  sorts,  and  it 
grew  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 

J.  D.  P.  did  not  raise  this  Wheat.  Had  it  from  Huntingdon- 
shire two  years  ago.  It  is  the  Wheat  which  gained  the  first 
prize  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  met  at  Bristol. 

Thickset  80s.,  White-chaff  and  Bristol  Ked  72s.  per  quarter 
for  cash,  in  new  sacks  2s.  each.     Carriage  paid  to  London. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  an  experimental  farmer  of  Colne,  tried  nine 
sorts  of  Wheat  this  year.  Colne  White-chaff  and  Bristol  Red 
grew  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 

There  is  no  one  sort  of  Wheat  which  will  every  season,  and  on 
every  variety  of  land,  grow  more  than  all  other  sorts.  Per- 
haps the  way  to  ensure  a  crop  would  be  to  sow  all  three  de- 
scriptions. The  above  Wheat  may  be  had  iu  m*any  counties  ; 
but  perhaps  not  so  select  as  from 

J.  D.  PIPER,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex. 


INARMING    AND    GARDENING    MADE    PRO- 
JL  FITABLE. 

KAGENBUSCH    and   CO'S    STEEP    FOR    WHEAT,     TUR- 
NIPS, AND  ALL  SEEDS! 
KAGENBUSCH    and    CO.'S     CURE     FOR     THE    POTATO 

DISEASE! 
KAGENBUSCH    and    CO.'S    GERMAN    SCIENTIFIC    MA- 
NURES! 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Science  of  Agriculture 
becomes  better  understood,  and  the  importance  of  applying 
the  results  of  Chemical  knowledge  to  the  daily  routine  of  tho 
Farm  and  the  Garden  is  universally  allowed.  A  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  farming  is  silently  taking  place,  as  men's  minds 
become  enlightened,  and  our  dear  old  England  will  soon  be 
rendered  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  food;  because 
every  acre  of  her  soil  will  produce  double  and  triple  the  quan- 
tity of  former  years,  and  at  a  less  expense.  The  poorest  land, 
even  Salisbury  Plain,  can  now  be  made  to  produce  splendid 
crops.  Kagenbusch  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND 
causes  every  seed  steeped  in  it  to  grow  with  vigour  and  rapidity. 
No  bird,  grub,  or  insect  will  touch  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
plant  comes  up,  it  is  enabled  to  attract  the  beneficial  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  double  crops  are  insured.  The  ex- 
pense is  only  is.  per  acre,  and  this  is  more  than  saved  in  the 
small  quantity  of  seed  required  ;  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  less  seed  than  formerly  be  put  in.  Potato  Sets  when 
steeped  in  the  Compound  have  entirely  escaped  the  prevailing 
disease  ;  and  even  when  diseased  sets  have  been  used,  very 
large,  fine  crops  have  been  produced,  as  was  experienced  in 
Yorkshire  this  year.  Potato  sets  should  be  extensively  planted 
in  autumn  8  or  9  inches  deep,  and  if  first  steeped  in  this  Com- 
pound the  disease  will  no  longer  exist.  To  preserve  them  from 
frost,  sow  Rape-seed  over  them  (first  steeped),  harrow  in  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  per  acre  of  the  German  Manure,  and  a  capital 
supply  of  winter  food  for  the  cattle  will  soon  be  ready.  The 
Chinese  never  sow  a  seed  without  first  steeping  it,  and  have 
done  so  lor  thousands  of  years,  and  have  thus  been  able  to 
feed  350  millions  of  people  for  ages!  These  Manures  are  most 
faithfully  prepared,  so  as  to  render  nutriment  to  the  various 
plants,  and  are  very  economical  in  their  application.  One  ton 
is  sufficient  for  five  acres  of  meadow  once  in  three  years;  or 
four  acres  of  tillage  the  first  year,  and  eight  acres  the  second  ; 
so  that  the  cost  of  manuring  is  reduced  to  from  10s.  to  20s.  per 
acre  annually  for  most  plants,  and  15s,  annually  for  Hops, 
while  the  soil  is  continually  improved  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen,  are  respectfully  re- 
commended to  try  some  portion  of  their  seeds  and  land,  with 
the  above  articles,  and  so  prove  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  Vessels  of  50  tons  burthen,  drawing  a  feet 
water  load  at  the  works  in  Leeds,  and  can  ascend  all  the 
creeks  in  the  vai'ious  Ports  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that  dealers  (to 
whom  an  allowance  is  made)  or  Farmers  clubbing  together, 
can  be  supplied  direct,  with  a  saving  of  carriage. 

Price  of  the  Germinating  Compound,  2s.  and  is.  per  packet, 
for  Wheat  and  Seeds  ;  and  for  the  Potato  cure,  Gs.  per  packet 
(enough  for  an  acre).  The  Manure,  71. 10s.  per  ton  for  plants 
usually  cultivated  ;  and  for  Hops,  91.  per  ton.  Depot — Hibernia 
Wharf,  London  Bridge,  Southwark,  where  these  articles  may 
be  called  for  on  sending  the  amount  in  cash  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Edwaeds  ;  James  and  Co.,  No.  55,  King  William-street,  London. 
Agents  for  the  South  of  England ;  Kagenecsch  and  Co.,  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  Leeds  ;  Pottee,  Beothees,  Cromford-court, 
Manchester,  Agents  for  Lancashire,  &c. 

*#*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  this  Advertisement  be 
cut  out  and  pasted  on  pasteboard,  and  hung  up  in  every  house 
to  which  it  may  come,  as  a  subject  of  great  nationalimportance. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  he 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Patox,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. 


METCALFE  and  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brusb 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  mest  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  comi-g 
loose — Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finestnap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  iike  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  &,  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution.— Beware  of  the  words,  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

BY  HER  '.,:.■■      ROYAL  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S  jaT^Wyr  PATENT. 

T?   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
■*•    *     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patenlecsof 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT   FOR   ROOFIKG 
Houses,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops;    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plant-  from  Frost, 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  tho  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Cu;ipany, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Custlmh, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  oB  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kegenx's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleueh  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  tho  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Tloyal  AgHcultural  Society' s House,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  ot  Roots. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Pes.  Square  Foot. 
V  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   and  Builders,  ocut  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g^  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NETLL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorshrp  of 
Charles  Bariy,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 
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SIS  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 

CROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTE    FELT 
have  been  used  to  roof  the  above  Society's  buildings,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Thomas  John  Croggon,  8,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 


TO  FARMERS,  &c. 

MARY  WEDLAKE'S  MODERN  AND  IM- 
PROVED IMPLEMENTS  :— Thrashing  Machines,  Sub- 
soil Ploughs,  Light  Ploughs,  Turnip  Cutters,  Dressing  Ma- 
chines, Chaff- cutting  Machines,  Oil-cake  Breakers  for  bard 
cake.  Oat  Bruisers,  Scarifiers,  Land-ditching  Ploughs,  Mould- 
ing Ploughs,  Drills  of  different  sizes,  Iron  Rollers,  on  view  at 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


IS 


OTT'S  PATENT  STOVES  FOR  CHURCHES, 
HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c— The  Patent  having  ex- 
pired, the  present  Pro- 
prietors are  enabled  to 
offer  these  excellent  Stoves 
at  Three-fourths  the  price 
hitherto  charged.  En- 
gravings of  the  patterns, 
with  the  reduced  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  ou  appli- 
cation to  the  Warehouse, 
80,  Great  Queen-street, 
Li  ucoln's -inn-fields. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes 
can  be  attached  to  the 
Stoves  for  Warming  dis- 
tant Apartments,  Conser- 
vatories, &c. 


a^ODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT.— The 
-L  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ;  it 
neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes  ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shaping'. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hcrdesifric- 
tion  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  tuc_ 
coed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and  comp?ed 
with  white-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,so 
that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  half  of  lead.  It 
works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctutis 
and  cobesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  hata 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occ. 
pation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Mam. 
factured  by  Chas.  Feancis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Nin 
Elms,  London. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Hee  Majesty,    His    Royal   Highness   Peince 

Albert,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Me.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  2S,  Sackville-steeet, 

Piccadilly. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
2s.  Gd.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5s.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  sensat-ons  in 
the  Mouth,  price  is.  Gd.  —  AUo  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4St  (3(f, — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.^LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sie  James  Clare,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locoes. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  2$,  Sackville- 
street.  Piccadilly,  at  Home  from  Ten  till  Five. 
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On  sale,  Svo,  price  3s.  6<i.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  os  to 
others  •  or  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
oriee  OS  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  fls.  6d.  to  others. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS  cultivated  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Third 
Edition  Containing  the  Names,  Synonyms,  Colour,  Size, 
Form  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripening,  and  many  other  parti- 
culars concerning  all  the  most  important  varieties  of  hardy 
Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street ;  and  also 
by  Longman  it  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ;  J.  Hatchaed,  Piccadilly  ; 
R-.dgwat,  Piccadilly ;  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place  ;  and  by 
the  jrincipal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 


•Tust  Published,  12mo,  with  14  Illustrations,  Is. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL,  their  Natural  History,  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management. 
By  H.  D.  Richardson. 
"  An  admirable  condensation  of  larger,  more  costly,  but  not 
more  correct  works.     We  recommend  it  to  all  breeders  of 
Poultry."— Bdl's  Life. 

"  A  cheap  little  book.  We  have  weekly  inquiries  for  a  work 
of  the  sort,  and  are  now  happily  able  to  meet  all  inquiries 
of  this  kind." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


12mo,  with  cuts,  8s.  Gd.,  cloth, 
THE    SCIENCE    AND    PRACTICE    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE.   By  Thomas  Shilling,  author  of  "The  Farmers' 
Ready  Reckoner." 

12mo,  Gd.  sewed, 
THE  POTATO  EPIDEMIC  AND  ITS  PROBABLE 

CONSEQUENCES.     By  N.  Nivxn. 

12mo,  Is.  sewed, 
A  TREATISE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  GRASSES. 
By  Edmund  Murphy,  Landscape  Gardener.     "With  Figures  of 
the  Principal  Grasses. 

Dublin  :   James  McGlashan,  21,  D'Olier  Street. 
London  :  W.  S.  Oer  and  Co.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


BOTANY  OF  CHINA. 
Re-issued  at  tbe  verv  greatly  reduced  price  of  IGs., 

I  CONES  PLANTARUM  spontS  China  nascenttum  e 
Bibiiotheca  Braamiana  excerptte.  Lond.  1821. 
The  above  Work  (valuable  as  being  the  only  publication  on 
the  Botany  of  China,  with  coloured  plates),  was  originally  pub- 
lished at  the  price  of  Three  Guineas  ;  size,  royal  folio;  but  few 
copies  remain,  they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards,  and 
offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  16s. 

"William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


GARDENERS7  CHRONICLE.— A  Complete  Set  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
last  Number,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners 
Benevolent  Society. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


T  OHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANAC  FOR 
O  1847,  published  by  the  Stationers'  Company.— ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for  insertion  in  this  Almanac,  as  well  as  in  the 
British  Farmer,  Englishman,  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  and 
White's  Ephemeris,  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Company,  at  their  Hall,  Ludgate-street,  till  the  2nd  day  of 
November. 


MR.  LEIGH  HUNT'S  NEW  "WORK. 
On  the  14th  will  be  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  9s.  boards,  or 
105.  Gd.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  (uniform  with  "  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy") 
TX7IT  .AND   HUMOUR.     Selected  from  the  English 
»  *     Pol         ^th  an  Illustrative    Essay  and  Critical  Com- 
ments.   I  ~  Hunt. 

i                    'ith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 
Of  who.                            \    "IMAGINATION    AND    FANCY." 
By  Leige    .  ~.._.      ■*■>*&**■  edition,   9s.  boards,  or  10s.  Qd,  cloth 
elegant. - 

Just  published,  Svo.  ■with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth, 

WEBSTER   and   PARKES'S    ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
"The  contents  comprise  everything  which  enters  into  the 
comfort,  convenience,  necessity,  utility,  and  enjoyment  of  a 
family." — John  Bull, 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  information  necessary  in  housekeeping 
which  is  not  found  in  this  Encyclopaedia." — Literary  Gazette. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. — An  arrangement  has  just 
been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers'  Clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "Farmers' Magazine."  Nearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  the  prizes  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  of 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Eminent  British  Farmers,  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation — Mr.  J.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  justanpeared.  Price  2s. 
Maj  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand. 


NEW  "WORK  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Just  published,  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo,  Woodcuts,  13s.  Gd.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  Part  2, -Imponderable 
Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.  Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Notes,  by  E.  West. 

Vol.  I.  contains  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies,  7s.  Gd. 
"  We  trace  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has  placed  before  his 
readers,  in  the  most  lucid  order,  those  branches  of  science  in 
their  modern  improved  state.  The  work  is  a  little  encyclopeedia 
of  physical  science,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  work 
by  which  tbe  public  will  benefit." — Philosophical  Magazine. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS  AND 

FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
i  of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson, 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments."— Baron  Liebig. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


UT^ENANT  RIGHT."— That  an  Alteration  in  the 
-L  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
aid  cultivated,  affording  greater  security  to  the  Tenant 
farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
ne  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
n  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
jy  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectly  manifest ;  in  fact, 
a  system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unflinchingly. — May  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Id. ;  or  It.  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand,  London. 

THE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended, of  the  Potato  also,  in  France— render  early  and  correc  t 
information  on  the  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  past.  No 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mark-lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and 
in  Foreign  Countries.  —  May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
booksellers,  price  11.  10s.  4cZ.  per  annum.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 


1"  ORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  atatedat  the  meeting 
■*-*  at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  the  value  of 
10,000,0001.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  France,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  This 
vast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
maybe  obtained,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  intelligence  in 
the  Mark-Lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the 
authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and  in  Foreign 
Countries.— May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  booksellers,  price  Id. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


LOUDON'S  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Supplement,  one  very  thick  vol,  Svo, 
with  marly  1300  Woodcuts,  21.  10s.,  cloth, 
A  N     ENCYCLOPAEDIA     OF     AGRICULTURE. 
^X    By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.,  &c,  Author  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"   .fee.      The   Supplement,   with 
Sixty-five  Engravings  on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 
By  the  same  Author. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING.    50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.     31s.  Gd. 
AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS.    73s.  Gd. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPERS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  Gd.,  a  New  Edition  of 

MISS    ACTON'S    MODERN    COOKERY    BOOK. 
In  which  all  the  receipts  have  been  strictly  tested,  and 
are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 

"'V  To  this  edition  have  been  added  Directions  for  Carving, 
illustrated  by  eight  beautifully  engraved  steel  plates. 

"  The  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art  thathas  yet  been 
published." — Morning  Post. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


DEDICATED    BY    PERMISSION  TO  DR.  ABERCROMBIE. 
In  one  thick  volume  octavo,  double  columns,  price  14s. 
The  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Improved,  of 
A       DICTIONARY     OF     MEDICINE, 
L%-  DESIGNED  FOR  POPULAR  USE, 

Containing  an  Account  of  DISEASES  and  their  TREATMENT, 
including  those  most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ;  with 
DIRECTIONS  for  Administering  MEDICINES  ;  the  REGU- 
LATION of  DIET  and  REGIMEN;  and  the  Management  of 
the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN. 

By  ALEXANDER  MACAULAY,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and 

Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dispensary. 
"  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have 
on  his  book-shelf." — Brighton  Herald. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRIZE  PATTERNS. 


THE  SOCIETY  being  desirous  of  procuring  beautiful 
forms  of  ordinaryutensils,  to  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  as 
the  commonest  and  most  vulgar,  awarded  their  Prizes  to  Messrs. 
Minton,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  two  Jugs  and  a  Toilette  Ser- 
vice, complete  ;  and  to  Felix  Summerly  for  a  Tea  Service. 

These  articles  may  now  be  had  of  all  dealers  in  China  and 
Earthenware  throughout  the  Kingdom,  at  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  Crockery,  and  at  higher  prices,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

They  are  manufactured  in  white,  buff,  and  olive-coloured 
Earthenware,  in  white  China,  and  China  with  gold  handles,  as 
submitted  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert,  the  President  of  the 
Society. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT,  specially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  &c,  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Agriculturists,  Manufac- 
turers, West  India  Proprietors,  and  others,  ife  having  been 
proved  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  surpass  all 
other  Paints  as  an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  preservation  of  wooden  houses,  farm  and  other 
out-buildings,  farming  implements,  conservatories  ;  park 
paling ;  gates,  iron  railing,  iron  himPes,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  old  compo  and  stucco  fronts,  and  tiles  to  repre- 
sent slating.  The  superiority  of  the  Anti-Corrosion  over  other 
Paint  for  out-door  purposes  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  its  use  has  been  always  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  colour  manufacturers,  painters,  oil  and  colourmen, 
and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  common  Paints.  It  is  also 
very  economical,  any  labourer  being  able  to  lay  it  on.  Colours — 
light  stone,  drab  or  Portland  ditto,  Bath  ditto,  light  and  dark 
yellow  ditto,  light  and  dark  oak,  light  and  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red,  and  black,  3is.  per  cwt. ; 
invisible  green,  50s. ;  bright  ditto,  60s. ;  deep  green,  60s.  per 
cwt. ;  in  casks,  28  lbs.,  56  lbs.,  and  112  lbs.  each.  Oil  and  Brushes. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  The 
Original  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  Walter 
Carson  (successor  to  the  inventors),  15,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  will  show  nearly  300  Testi- 
monials received  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who 
have  used  the  Anti-Corrosion  for  many  years  at  their  country 
seats.  W.  C.  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  spurious  imitations  of  his  Original  An ti- Corrosion 
Paint  now  offered  for  sale.  He  has  no  agents  whatever.  All 
Orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be  sent  direct. 


A  MOST  SINGULAR  CURE  &  EFFECTED,  iBY 
THE  USE  OF  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  — Mr.  George 
Scott,  a  clerk  residing  at  Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  had  been 
suffering  for  nearly  30  years  with  bad  digestion,  and  the  liver 
and  stomach  complaints,  besides  having  a  great  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Worn  down  by  these  complicated  disorders,  he 
became  so  weak  and  debilitated  that  he  expected  it  would 
terminate  in  Consumption.  Various  were  the  remedies  he 
tried,  and  numerous  the  medical  practitioners  whom  he  con- 
sulted, but  all  in  vain.  Yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  by  the  sole 
use  of  Holloway's  Pills,  he  is  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
health,  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  for  nearly  30  years. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.— The! 
Committee  of  the  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND,    appointed  to   superintend    thci 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  hereby  intimate  that  the  Session 
will  commence  upon  Monday,  the  Dth  of  November  next. 
The  Course  of  Study  will  be  conducted  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pig,  and  Dog,  including  Stable  Manage- 
ment, and  the  business  of  the  Forge,  by  Professor  Dick. 

2.  The  Principles  cf  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Phar- 
macy, by  Dr.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

3.  Practical  Zoological  Anatomy,  and  Demonstrations,  by 
Mr.  Barlow,  V.S. 

4.  Practical  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  by 

Mr.  WOKTHINGTON,  V.S. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  Jn.  Hall  Maxwell,  Secretary, 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  30th  September,  1S46. 


rpHE  LATE   DESTRUCTIVE  HAIL-STORM.— A 
-J-    Public  Meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  17th  August,  1816,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
H.  R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  E.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
Further  Subscriptions. 


His  Grace  the  Duke 

of  Northumberland  £10  10  0 

L.  0.,  Regent's-park    10  0  0 

5  5  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 


W.  Spence,  Esq. 
Miss  Greenwood 
Thos.  Hawes,  Esq. . . 
J.  C.  M'Mullen,  Esq. 
—  Boyce,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  Thornyeroft .  3  3 
A.  Rowland,  Esq.  ..30 
Mr.    Pamplin    (Wal- 

thamstow)  . .  . .  3  0 
Sir  J.  Gibson  Craig, 

Bart 2    2 

J.  Young,  Esq.  ..22 
Mrs.  Hamilton         ..22 


Mr.  S.  Girling          . .  £1  10    0 
W.     Gibson     Craig, 
Esq.,  M.P 110 

E.  P.,  per  Geo.  Jeffs, 

Esq 110! 

Mr.  W.  M'Nab  ..110 
Mr.  Jas.  Alexander.  .110 
W.  Browne,  Esq.    ..110 

Mr.  Ching 10    0 

Sundry  Subscriptions 

per  E.  Hilyard,  Esq.  0  17    0; 

F.  C.  P 0  10    61 

Mr.  J.  Stone  . .  . .  0  10  0 
Mr.  Colson  . .  . .  0  10  0 
Miss  Eliza  Rodgers..  0  10  0 
B.  H 0    5    0 


Subscriptions  received  this  week  by  United  Gardeners  and 

Land-Stewards'  Journal,  U.  13s. 
Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers  : — Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Co,  ;  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Cocks,  Bid- 
dulph,  and  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. ;    Messrs.   Scott 
and  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Young  and  Son. 

J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 
Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Oct.  10. 


METROPOLITAN  SEWAGE  MANURE  COM- 
PANY. — This  Company  having  obtained  their  Act  of  In- 
corporation, the  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  tbeunappropriatedshares.  An  early  allotment  will  be  made. 

Form  of  Application  for  Shares. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company. 
Gentlemen— I  hereby  request  you  will  allot  me  shares  of 
201.  each  in  the  above  Company  ;  and  I  undertake  to  accept  the 
same,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to. 
pay  the  deposit  of  11.  per  share  thereon,  and  to  execute  the 
necessary  deeds  when  required. 

Name 

Address 

Profession  or  Business  .... 

Reference I 

Address  to  Messrs.  Bailey,  Shaw,  and  Smith,  solicitors,  5, 
Berners-street,  London. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 
"Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without 
urging  upon  the  House  the  importance  of  a  project  which  pro- 
poses at  all  times  to  carry  away  the  drainage  at  tbe  level  of  low 
tides,  and  to  remove  from  the  Thames  the  daily  increasing  re- 
fuse of  London. 

"  If  the  confident  expectations  of  your  Committee  areaccom- 
plished,  it  will  not  fail  ultimately  to  realise  all  the  advantages; 
which  were  originally  contemplated.  Mr.  Dickenson  has 
proved  the  efficiency  of  liquid  manures.  The  meadows  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  Mansfield  have  shown  the  power  of  sewage 
water.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Clitheroe,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Glas- 
gow, have  established  the  fact — that  liquid  manure  may  be 
applied  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  means  of  the  mechanical  contriv- 
ance of  service  pipes  and  hose,  to  crops  in  every  stage  of  their* 
growth. 

"There  will  be  found  individuals,  no  doubt,  in  this  country 
of  enterprise,  to  give  further  development  to  each  of  these  ex- 
periments ;  but  it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  a  company 
that  they  may  be  all  combined,  and  applied  to  the  important 
purposes  of  cleansing  our  towns,  purifying  our  rivers,  and 
enriching  our  soil." 

JOHN  JAMES  MOORE,  Secretary. 

FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 

HEAL  and  SONS  have  just  completed  the  erection  o1 
Machinery  for  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin 
ciple,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evapo 
rated  and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im 
purities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove, 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the 
ordin  ary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is- 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 
Mixed,  per  lb.  ..    Is.  Od.  I  BestForeignGrevG/O0se2s.  Qd. 

Grey  Goose    ..        ..    Is.  id.  \     „    Irish  White       „    2s.  Gd, 
Foreign  Grey  Goose       Is.  8d.  |     ,,    Dantzic  White   ,,    3s.  Od. 

Heal  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham- 
court  Road. 

PORTABLE  PATENT  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 
— The  nights  are  beginning  to  grow  cold.  Now  is  the 
time  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  your  Conservatory,  for 
one  unexpected  frost  may  disappoint  all  the  hopes  which  have 
beguiled  the  care  and  toil  of  a  whole  summer.  Therefore,  go 
to  Deane's,  and  purchase  one  of  the  PATENT  PORTABLE 
SUSPENSION  STOVES.  The  Seventh  Thousand  is  already 
on  sale,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  which  is  but  third  season, 
showing  that  what  is  said  of  its  cleanliness,  it  singularly 
beautiful  ventilating  properties,  its  certainty  of  burning 
throughout  the  night,  and  its  exceeding  small  consumption  of 
fuel,  is  all  true.  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  by  post,  or  the 
Stove  may  itself  he  seen  in  operation,  at  George  and  John 
Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- street, 
London-bridge. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newlngton,  and 
Frederick  Muexhit  Evans,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoke  Newinfiton,  both 
in  the  countyof  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  thelt  office  In  Lombard-street,  In 
the  Precinct  of  Whitefrlars.in  the  City  of  London;  and  publlahed  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St. Paul's,  Ccvent  Gar- 
den, in  tha  Hiid"  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commu»Ii3ationo 
are  tobe  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Sat vb day,  October  10, 184ff.    , 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17. 


[Price  6d, 


Abies  Donglaiii  at  Caivlew     ■ 

Agriculture  a  chemical  m\nu 
fdCture  •        -        - 

Tatioaale  01  certain  praj- 

tices  'n  .... 

Agricultural   chemistry,   pro- 
gnn  of  - 

Apples,  deuwt 

—  k'tchea 
Atrop.t  belladoi.ni 
Balnmi  .... 
Beans  and  Potato*!  s™™-11  w* 

gether,  effect  of  disease  oo  • 
Bees,  hints  on  m'-tiaseinea'  of 
Beet-rojt  asubmtme  for  Poa 

t<W3  -  -  •  "  " 

Booss  dissolved  as  manure  tor 

S'.ra'.vberiies  -    *>-'■ 

Eri-.ish  Atai.HMi-ii.'n.tneeliagof    tO 
Calendar,  A giciliuial  •    70'.  c 

—  Horticultural  -  -  695  c 
CUvea,  short  ho  n;.  sale  of  -  70r  o 
Camberwell  B -mi-v  -  -  673  c 
Chemistry,  >r-1.  vrrgress  of  -  69*  a 
Che.-nu'»,  t->  prfiMiva 
Cow,  to  s'all  feed 
Diseases,  epidemic 
Ejjgs,  to  hatch 
Eveigreens,  whr>n  to  plant 
Fairyiir>£3  of  pvaturea  - 
F*irm  pri'duc;-,  reiluc-'d  pcices 

for 

Pish,  their  nea:s 
G  isfoid  Gardens,  no'iced 
Grapes,  white,  h  ■>-  early 
Grass  Und.  to  break  pp 
Greenhouse     plants,  Z  sweet- 
scented 
Guano,  to  apply 
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7C0  o 

695  .1 


C9J  b 
ICO  a 


s  Manure  foe  Potatoes    694  a 


Harroiv,  Norwegian 
Hea.ins,  Polmaire  - 
Hedgehog,  carnivorous  - 
Hen's  Artl.  So  :    ly 
Highlands,  wild  sports  of 
Horticul  ucal  Society's  Meet- 
ing, exhibition;  ac        -        - 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  agree- 
ment between       - 

Lentils 

Manure   guina  a*    - 

—     Me^rcp-  i'an  Sewage 
C-'inp^ny       - 
—    Bleach-«fu: 


;00a 
693  a 
633  c 
70D  6 


695  6 
69ia 

701  c 
703 


—    SopexpliCip'.i  cf  lime  as    695  c 


Norwegian  harrow  - 
Paris  H-nuciiltu'-al  Show     j 
Pastures,  fairy  rings  of 
Paulovnla  impetiatis 
Peach-trees,  io  prune     - 
Pea-s,  when  to  githor    - 

—  neleoi      - 
Ph.yllan.hU9,  tvli^e  and  In- 

floresoens  of  ... 

Pine  -  growing,    Hamiltonian 

system  of      - 
Plan's,  sweet-acanted     - 
Polmaiss  heating    -        -        - 
Potato  D  seaee  In  Denmaik    - 

—  effaci  of  au'.umn-plaat- 
Ing  on  .... 

—  cause  of  -     __• 
Pernios.-,  snostltuta for         _- 

—  imn*pirency  of 

Beetroot,  a  euhstitute  for 

—  from  seed        ... 

—  value  of  Guano  as  ma- 
nure for  - 

—  autumn  planting  -     693  a, 

—  and   Beans  grown  toge- 
ther, erT.-jt  of  disease,  on      - 

Prtbus  Farmers'  Club  —  Po- 
tatoes   - 

Pumpkins,  largj 

Riin-gi.e 

Root  crops,  to  harvest  !   - 

Simmons'  Hygrometer 

Stickleback,  remark*  on 

Strawberries,  dissolved  bones 
for 

Superphosphate  of  lima  as 
manure  - 

Swedes.  ;o  transplant 

—  to  preserve 

Tenant    acd  landlord,  agree- 

m?ni  b;:ween        - 
Toad     *      - 
Tortoise 

Tulip-beds,  to  lime  -       - 

Turnip   crop,  preparation    of 

land  f  jt  - 

Tuinipp,  drill  husbandry  of  - 
Wgatauon,  influence  of  moonc: 
Vine  borders  - 

"Wild  sputs  cf 'he  HigManoU  - 
Woodlice.  to  kill 
Sylophyllim,  foliage  and  in- 

florescons  of  * 


691  e 
691  b 


RHODODENDRONS,  ic.  . 

FC.    BALL    is    prepared    to    execute   immediate 
•   Orders  tor  the  undermentioned  Plants,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  them 


Taxodiumsempemrens,  _. 

IS  in 10 

Chirita  sinensis  . .  . .  - 
Weigelia  rosea  . .  . .  10 
Veronica      lAndleyana, 

per  doz.  . .         . .  20 

Cupheacordata  (Veitch's)  5 
Alona     ccetestis,     9    to 

IS  in.  per  doz.  12s.  to  15 
Statice     monopetala 

(strong)  per  doz.  . .  IS 
Pentstemon  gens,  alba 


Rhododendron  arhoreum  s. 

album,  G  to  30  in.  la.  to  3 
Arbutus  procera,  IS  in. 

to  2  feet  •  •        •  •    3 

Torenia  asiatica  . .     2 

Fuchsia      corallina 

(Pince's)  . .         •  ■  10 

Chironia  floribunda,  pr. 

doz.  . .  2s.  Grf.  to  20 
Balsamia     latifolia 

(Veitch's)  ..  --  E 
Begonia  Fuchsioides 


Pentstemon  gens.  aioa. .     -     o    ^guui*  x-T......   - 

An  allowance  to  the  Ti.ide.— Taunton  Nurseries,  Oct.  i7  .  Irt4t*. 


693  c 

703  6 
69  (a 
693  6 
701  c 
695  c 
695  b 


693  c 

700  a 

701  6 


699  a 

659  a 
69Jt 


NOW  SENDING  OUT, 
"17'ORGET  ME  NOT"  GERANIUM  is  a  great  lm- 
-f  provement  on  Mr.  Ltne's  celebrated  flower  "THE 
DIJKE  OF  CORNWALL."  It  is  much  brighter  m  colour, 
having  clear  and  brittict  petals  of  rick  f™"110"'™^*^* 
and  intensely  black  spot ;  is  a  bold  trusser  of  good  habit 
It  can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  richest  and  r,iost  valuable 
flowers  of  the  day,  each  H.  10s. 

The  following  Set  of  four,  for  41.,  namely  :— 
FORGET     ME     NOT,     REMEMBRANCE      SIR     WALTER 
RALEIGH  GILBERT,  AND  THE  PERI. 
The  Stock  of  Fibeflt  is  exhausted,  and  a  few  bets  only  of 
the  above  remain  ;  early  orders  are  therefore  necessary. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade.    Great  attention  is  paid 
to  careful  packing— Apply  to  William  B.  Resole  and  Co. 
Plymouth,  Oct.  17.  * 


rYAHDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
VJT  —Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  ELECTION  of  FOUR 
PENSIONERS  on  the  Funds  of  this  Charity  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  '-'7th  Jas.,  ISiT.  All  persons  desirous  of  be- 
coming Candidates  will  b j  required  to  send  in  their  testimo- 
nials, certificate  of  binh,  and  all  other  particulars  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  or  betbre  the  >l£C  inst.,  after  which  time  they  will 
not  be  received. 
Printed  forms  mav  be  had  oc  application.  By  order, 
97,  Farriugdon-street.  Edward  R.  Cdtlee,  Sec. 


MOUNT  ETNA  AND  ISABELLA. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  has  supplied  the  above  to 
those  who  favoured  him  with  their  orders,  and  still  has 
some  good  strong  plants  of  each  ready  to  send  on  receiving  pre- 
paid orders. 

MOUNT  ETNA     . .        ..£110}  the  two  30s. 
IS\BELLA  .-         ••     0  10    b) 

N  B  Mount  Etna  has  obtained  four  prizes,  and  Isabella  one, 
at  the  London  Exhibitions.  They  are  warranted  to  give  satis- 
faction, both  plants  and  flowers  (an  engraving  can  be  had  toi 
12  stamps).  Strong  plants  can  be  sent  quite  safe  by  post  to 
any  distance.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Oct.  1,. 


WHITETHORN. 

FC.  BALL  having  a  Stock  of  from  two  to  three 
•  millions  of  the  above,  begs  to  offer  them  to  the  notice  of 
Railway  Contractors  and  Planters.  Samples  and  prices  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. — Taunton  Nurseries,  Oct.  17, 1S16. 
' PANSIES.  PINKSrcTRNATTONS,  AND  PICOTEES. 

CHARLES  TURNER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing 
Selections  of  the  above  popular  Flowers,  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application. 

Chalvey.  near  Windsor^ 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
be»s  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flower's,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now- 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp  —October  1T 


BASS  and  BROWN  hare  this  season  to  offer  the 
following.  Their  Autumn  Catalogue  6f  Ranunculuses, 
Bulbs,  &c.  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  pre-paid  on  appli- 
cation. SDpEEB  NEW  RANUNCULUSES. 

These  consist  of  very  superior  and  first-rate  flowers,  which 
*hev  have  chiefly  selected  during  the  last  four  years  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings.     The  following  selections  with  names 
will  be  sent  free  by  post,  with  printed  directions  for  culture  .- 
50  varieties  for  40s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  70s. 
25        ditto         22s.  6d.,         ditto           38s. 
The  above  are  particularly  recommended  for  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bloom.                                 ,      ■     ?.-.i.  ib. 
50  fine  older  varieties,  10s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  18s. 
25                 ditto               6s.,              ditto              l-'s. 
*Fine  mixed  Ranunculuses  5s.  and  10s.  per  100. 
GLADIOLUS,  12  beautiful  named.varieties 1 


LYNE'S  NEW  GERANIUMS.— Now    sending  out 
FORGET  ME  NOT,  REMEMBRANCE,  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  GILBERT,  and  the  PERI.     The  whole  set  for  il. 
*s*    Usual  allowance  lo  the  Trade. 
Descriptions  can    be    obtained.      Great  attention  paid  to 
careful  packing.— William  E.  Rikdle  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
ROSES.-WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  axd  SON'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  ROSES.  A  New  Edition,  containing  all 
the  PROVED  novelties  of  the  season,  may  still  be  had  GRATIS 
on  application. - 

D~~  RIED  PLANTS  i'ROM  GREECE,  AND  FROM 
SOUTH  PERSIA  —A  few  Sets  of  the  valuable  Dried 
Plants  collected  in  GREECE  by  M.  Th.  Heldreich,  and  those 
collected  iu  SOUTH  PERSIA  by  M.  T.  Kotschy,  may  still  be 
-procured  bv  applying  to  Mr.  PAMPLIN  Botanical  Book- 
_llee.  FrUh-sti-cet.  Soho,  London.  The  Plants  in  both  col- 
lections are  named :  many  of  them  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
En-lish  Herbaria,  and  some  of  them  are  entirely  new  species. 

%■  The  New  ANATOLIAN  COLLECTION  of  M.  Th.  Hel- 
dreich is  expected  to  arrive  shortly. . 

npHOMAS~l>RESTON,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 
X  Crovdon  be'S  to  announce  that  he  is  now  sending  out  his 
EARLY 'CABBAGE  PLANTS,  the  best  Early  Cabbage  grown, 
at  5s.  per  hundred.  Also  his  improved  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower, at  7s.  per  hundred ;  Imperial  and  Hardy  Green  Cab- 
b"o-e  Lettuce  at  3s.  M.  per  hundred,  and  a  fine  variety  of 
Brown  Cos.  Scone's  and  Ready  Penny  Early  Round  Potatoes, 
also  Earlv  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes,  free  from  disease, 
and  the  best  kinds  for  immediate  planting,  at  as.  per  peck, 
package  included.  •  ■   ■      ■ 

411  orders  made  payable  on  Croydon  Post-office.  _ 

A  respectable  in-door  Apprentice  wanted.    Premium  required. 
■ WARDIAN  CASES. 

MESSRS.  EWART  and  Co.,  Bedford  Conservatory, 
Covent-garden,  respectfully  intimates  that  they  have  for 
Sale  a  large  assortment  of  improved  CASES    well  adapted  for 
choice  Plants  in  Drawing-rooms,  from  2!.  to  20!.  each. 
Fcrn«  and  suitable  Plants  recommended. 
Town  and  country  orders  promptly  attended  to.       . 
Metallic  Conservatories  constructed  on  improved  principles. 


splendid  mixed  summer  hybrids,  per  doz.  . . 
EARLY  TULIPS,  12  beautiful  varieties  for  pots  or 

borders,  3  roots  of  each    "    " 

6  varieties,  3  roots  of  each ••••       '    « 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  G  fine  varieties,  3  roots  of  eacn  . .       i     o 
HYACINTHS,    Imported    Dutch,    fine    named     per 

dozen os- 

GERANIUMS. 
The  following  strong  and  well-established  are  now  ready  .- 
25  superb  show  varieties  21s.,  or  12  for  1-s- 
25  very  superior,  newer  var.  50s.,  or  12  for  Ms. 
Fine  varieties,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  0s. 
PICOTEES,  12  pair  superior  varieties,  .... 


THE   FINEST   CARNATIONS,   PICOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO.'s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above  are  this  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  now  ready  for  sending  out,  in  fine  well  rooted 
plants,"  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : — 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do.     ..300' 

12     do.        do.         do.        do.         ..         , 1  10     0 

25     do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Pinks  ..140 
FINE  CAMELLIAS. 
YOUELL  &  Co.    are  now  supplying  very   healthy 
plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, at  30s.  per  dozen. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 
YOUELL    and   CO.    have  received   their    importa- 
tion of  the  above  in  the  finest  condition,  and  are  enabled  to 
offer  very  superior  HYACINTHS  by  name,  comprising  double 
and  Single  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yellow,  at  Cs.,  0s.,  and  12s. 

per  dozen.  __ 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  Planters  and  the 
Trade,   they    are  enabled  to  supply  fine  one-year    Seedling 
Plants  of  the  above,  well  established  iu  Pots,  upon  reasonable 
terms. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

3  years  old 12s.  per  doz. 

i        „  18s. 

5        „  30s-        >> 

G        ,,  1  foot,  very  fine  and  bushy, 

measuring  from  12  to  15  ins.  across    60s.        ,, 
A  few  fine  specimen  plants  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
rom  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  across,  21s.  each. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  years  . .        . .    18s.  per  doz. 

Ditto        ditto      1  foot,  worked  . .    30s.        ,, 

Picea  Webbiana,  1  year,  . .        . .    18s.    .    ,, 

Abies  morinda,  2  rears,  in  pots,  fine  . .    12s.        „ 

CINERARIAS. 

The  newest  and  best  varieties,  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen. 

GERANIUMS. 

Extra  fine  first-rate  show  varieties,  12s.,  18s.,  and  30s.,  per  doz. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  first-rate  new  Fuchsias,  including  their  beautiful 

Seedling  "Sanspareil" £110 

12  fine  do ••        . .    0  12    0 

Extra  une^En— .y-Seed,  from  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties," per  packet  026 

Alstrcemeria  Seed,    from    Mr.  Yan  Hoatte's    va- 
rieties, per  packet  ..  ..         •••  ..0-6 
Antirrhinum  Bright-.,  lutea,  and  venosa,  per  packet    0    10 
,,               finest  mixed  12  varieties,  per  packet    0    10 
Myatt's  British  Queen  Strawberry         . .        per  100    0    3    6 
Princess  Alice                     ,,                        ••             ,»  °    3    G 
Dickson's  Royal  Pine        „                      .  ■           „         0  15    0 
PANSIES. 
Extra  fine  first-class  show  varieties,  ISs.  per  doz.,  fine  do  ,  10s. 
YOUELL'S    EARLY    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB, 
MYATT'S  VICTORIA  Ditto.        Fine  strong  Roots  for  forcing. 
STRONG  GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  6c..  per  100. 
Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a-week, 
and  to  London  daily. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  17. 


1  i 
0  10 
0  15 


0  6 
0  6 
0    4 


CARNATIONS,  12  pair  ditto  ... 

PINKS,  12  pair  ditto 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  10  - uperb  new  vars. 

A  large  stock  of  very  fine  GIANT  RHUBARB, 
strong  roots,  per  doz •• 

YOUELL'S  EARLY  TOBOLSK  ditto    ...... 

BRITISH  QUEEN  STRAWBERRIES,  p.  100 
Carriage  free  to  Londo_l-nd  for  orders  of  «».  and  upwards 
extra  plants  or  roots  will  be  presented  to  pay  expense  of  distant 
carriage.  A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
offiTe  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  ^""-f^t  lu„Sv 
Brown.—  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  budDury, 
Suffolk,  Oct.  17 


H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majestt  the  Qoeen,  and  to  His  Majestv  the  King  of  Saxonv. 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  following  new  and  rare  Plants  :— 

Each— s   J 
Calystegia  pubescens     . 
Weigelia  rosea     . .        . 
Abelia  rupestris  . . 
Anemone  japonica 
Indigofera  decora 
Hydrolea  spinosa 
Phlox  Drummondii  alba 


Each— s.  cf. 
.&  0  '  Epacris  laevigata  . .        . .     5  0 
10  6  ;       —      elegens   . .        . .     5  0 
5  0    Leianthus  nigrcscens     . .    16 
7  6  —       longiflora      . .    5  0 

7  6  Dichorisandra  ovalifolia  10  G 
2  6  I  Achimenes  argyrostigma  2  G 
2  6!  —  patens  . .  10  6 


miox  urumnioiiuii  aiua       -  y>  I  —  r      ." ,.    n    z : ... 

Sinhocamphvllus  coccinea  2  6  I  Columneacri)ssitoha.'s.bci.to3  - 
2  6  ,  Corokiahuddlioides7s.6ci.tol0  6 


1 

2  6 

3  6 


UNIQUE  HOLLYHOCKS  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  &c. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  propagated  the 
above  iu  extensive  quantities,  begs  to  offer  them  on  the 
following  very  reduced  terms,  rta.—  „_,.., 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  of  showy  sorts,  by  name    of  which 
he  grows  more  than  1000  species  and  varieties,  30s.  per  100, 

Ho^/ocL^e^uperb  sorts,  by  name  and  coio^&r^hi- 
Dition,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  prermum  prize  at 
the  Darlington  Exhibition  in  September  last  12s  per  dozen 
Hollyhocks,  fine  double  sorts,  proper  for  borders  or  shrub 
beries,  of  all  shades  and  colours,  cOs.  per  too. 
W.  M.  having  paid  especial  attention  to.  eollecting  se lecting 
and  improving  the  Hollyhock  for  more  than  20  ,ears,  flutters 
himself  his  collection  is  equal  to  any  in  cultivation     Thesa™ 
remarks  may  be  applied  to  his  Herbaceous  Plants,  for  which 
he  has  long  been  celebrated.  _v„tj»nH.«»icml 

Seed  of  Hollyhocks  (all  warranted  from  best  double  flowers) 
Pansy,  Calceolaria,  Fuchsia,  and  Antirrhinum  from .the  best 
flowers  of  the  present  season,  in  packets  at  2s.  6d.  and  as., 
post  fre«^_    The  Trade  suppUed  on  the  usual  terms. 
Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  IT. 


2  6  1  Bouvardia  flava  . . 

3  6  ]  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
2  G  |  Gardenia  Sherbournii  .  . 
2  6  i  Garrva  laurifolia  . .     3  6 

Ruellia  montana  . .     3  6 

Musstenda  frondosa       .  ■    5  0 
■ —        macrophylla      21  0 
GeraniumDukeot  Hamil- 
ton . .        .  •        ..36 


2  6 


3  6  I 
5  o! 

5  0  I 


Stylidium  androsacea 
Chirita  sinensis   . . 

—     zeylanica 
Tetratheca  hirsuta 
Angelonia  floribunda 
Tacsonia  mollissima 

—       mauicata 
Rondeletia  speciosa 
Clematis  smilaxifolia 
Epacris  miniata  . .        . .    - 

Foreign  orders  exacoted  and  the  Trade  supplied  on  the  usual 
terms.  A  remittance  will  be  expected  with  orders  from  un. 
known  correspondents.  - 

-VTEW  BAST   OR  MATTING  FOR  HORTICUL 

IN  TURAL  PURPOSES.— This  article,  imported  from  tin 
Island  of  Cuba  by  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  exhibited  at 
the  Chiswick  Fete  in  July,  and  highly  approved  for  its  strength 
and  neatness  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Marnock,  and  the  numerous 
eminent  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  saw  it,  may  now  be 
nrocured  in  packets  as  imported,  at  6s.  each  each  packet 
yielding  as  much  tying  material  as  six  mats,  by  forwarding  a 
Post-office  order  for  the  amount  either  to  Wm.  P.  Ayres, 
Brooklands,  Blackheath-park,  Kent,  or  any  of  the  following 
Agents -.-Messrs.  J.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine  Apple-place, 
Ed»eware-road ;  R.  Glendinning,  Nurseries,  Chiswick;  I. 
FrSser,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  Essex;  F.  and  J.  Fan-bairn 
Nurseries,  Clapham  ;  W.  Catleugh,  Hans-place,  Sloane-street, 
Chelsea  •  and  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion  House-street,  city. 

Persons  wishing  for  a  sample  may  procure  the  san;e,^0 '"l 
warding  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Ayres.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  trade  for  cash  on  delivery. 
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AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE.— The 
utxcribers  Feud  free  by  post,  safely  packed,  strong 
Plant-  of  AOflLEGIA  GLANDULOSA  a:  2s.  per  pair,  or  9s. 
Stoftn.,  or  on  receipt  of  stamps  of  thatralue.  The  plant  is  a 
nardv  perennial,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  two-coloured 
blossoms  blue  and  white,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common 
Passion  dower.  The  following,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
CAM  icfe  of  29th  November  last,  refers  to  this  remarkable 
flower-— "New  PLkxts-tioHn  GiHgor.— Tour  Aquilegia  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  A  flower  now  before  us 
is  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter." 

Joex  Grigor  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N,B.      


TO  TIIE  TRADE  AND  OTHERS. 

Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  near  the  Waltham  Railway 
Station. 

A  PAUL  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  TREES.  EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TBEES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  ROSES,  &c. 
Arc,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  which  cover  upwards  of  30  acres  of 
ground.  The  whole  are  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and 
on  sale  at  very  moderate  prices.  --  = 

A.  PArx  and  Son  will  be  very  happy  to  show  the  stock_to 
any  one  who  may  honour  them  with  a  visit.  _ 

Priced  Lists  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


CHOICE  GERANIUMS,  CHEAP. 

BASS  and  BRUWN  have  a  fine  stock  of  the  following 
superior  varieties  ready  to  send  out  immediately,  strong 
and  well  established  in  4-inch  pots  at  the  annexed  low  prices. 
Packages  to  London  will  be  sent  carriage  free. 

The  following  20- for  50s.,  or  any  12  for  o5$.—viz.  Ackbar, 
Begum,  Cid,  Chance  (S:lverlock*s),  Cotherstone,  Egbert,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  England's  Queen,  Fearless,  King  of  Beauties,  King- 
fisher, Magician,  Mogul,  Princess  Alice,  Rosetta  Superba, 
Sultana  or  Perpetual,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Titus  (Hoyle'sJ, 
White  Surrey,  Zenobia  (Beck's). 

Any  of  the  following  20  for  205.,  or  12  for  15s.— vis.  Black 
Dwarf  (Beck's),  Constellation  (Garth's),  Conflagration  (Fos- 
ter's), Coronation  Superb,  Cyrus  Superb,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Duke  of  Cornwall,  Elegans  Nova,  Favorita  (Foster's), 
Hebe  (Beck's),  Imogene,  Ivanhoe,  Imperialis,  Incomparable, 
Lady  Villiers,  Lord  Chancellor,  Mulberry,  Madeline,  Nestor, 
Oberon,  Orange  Perfection,  Priory  King  (Gaines's),  Prince  of 
"Wales,  Pulchella  (Foster's),  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Queen  of 
Fairies,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Rhoda,  Robustum  (Foster's),  Sarah 
Jane  (Hoyle's),  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sunrise  (Lynes'),  The  Jew,  The 
Pet,  Tipula,  Unit,  Victoria,  Witch,  Wizard. 

The  best  older  varieties  6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen. 

Very  fine  selections  as  follows,  when  left  to  B.  &  B.  to 
select : — 

25  superb  show  varieties  for  21s.,  or  12  do.  for  12s.,  including 
a  few  comprised  in  thedrst  list. 

25  very  superior  (newer  selection)  50s.,  or  12  for  30s. 

Post-office  orders  payable  to  William  Bass,  or  Stephen 
Bbown.  Remittances  are  requested  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

J     MY  ATT  and  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
.  for  sending  out : — 

Mvatt's  g-l0BEi  large  and  fine  flavour,  per  100    30s. 

,,       Mammoth,  very  large   . .        . .         ,,      30s. 

,,       Pholific,  early  and  great  bearer    ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         . .        . .        „     21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants   for   fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Oct.  17. 

EHODODENDRONS,  NEAPOLITAN  AND  PER- 
PETUAL VIOLETS,  &c.  —  A  large  quantity  of  the 
above  are  cultivated  for  sale  at  the  low  scale  of  prices  quoted 
by  W.  ROGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen,  Southampton. 
Perpetual  Tree  Violets,  bedded,  strong  flowering  plants,  \ 

Per  100,  J 
Ditto  ditto,  in  pots,  ditto        per  doz., 

Neapolitan    Violets,  bedded,    strong  flowering    plants, 

per  100, 
Ditto            ditto,            in  pots,                ditto    ..  per  doz. 
New  Double-white  Violets,  bedded        


30s. 


30s. 


L^DWARD  FREDERICK  FAIRBAIRN,  Tlorist, 
-LJ  Wandsworth-road,  London,  begs  to  offer  the  following  in 
strong  plants,  at  the  annexed  prices.  Post-office  orders  are 
requested  from  unknown  correspondents  made  payable  at 
Clapham. 

12  paii*  fine  show  Carnations £110 

12        do,        do.        Picotees  110 

12        do.        do.        Pinks ..090 

12  extra  fine  Pinks        0  12     0 

12        do.        do.  including  Otley's,  Dr.  Edward's, 

and  Ward's  Great  Britain  0  18    0 

12  fine  show  Fuchsias  . .         090 

12     do.     do.,   including    Fairbairn's  Lady   Sale, 

Fairbairn's  Delicata,  and  Newberry's  Delicata    0  18    0 

12  fine  named  Geraniums       0    9    0 

12  superior  do.  do 0  12    0 

12  extra  fine  do.  do 0  18     0 

12  fine  flowering  Ericas  0  12    0 

12  stronger  do.  do 0  18    0 

12  extra  fine  named  Antirihinums  . .         . .         . .     0  12    0 

12  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,and  Tea-scented 

Roses,  in  pots         ,.    0  18    0 

24  do.  do.,  including  Bourbon  Reine  de  Virgis  . .  1  15  0 
E.  F.  F.  begs  to  offer  a  few  packets  of  Antirrhiuum  Seed,  saved 
with  great  care  at  2s.  Gd.  and  bs.  per  packet.  Pansy-seed  saved 
from  the  newest  kinds,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Lobelia, 
saved  from  Fulgens  multiflora,  hybridised,  5s,  per  packet.  Also 
Artanema  fimbriata,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
Wandsworth-road,  Oct.  17. 

JB.  SMITH  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility 
•  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  his  stock  of  AZALEA  IN- 
DICAS  are  unusually  fine  this  season.  His  list  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  new  and  splendid  varieties  of  this  interesting 
genus,  of  the  last  two  seasons'  production.  Parties  favouring 
J,  B.  S.  with  their  commands,  will  find  the  articles  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  and  charges  strictly  moderate.  A  good  collec- 
tion of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Liliums,  Roses,  &c. 
N.B.  A  List  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

OBERT    BENJAMIN     BIRCHAM,     Hedenham 

Rosary,  Bungay,  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  Select 
Perpetual  and  Bourbon  ROSES  for  Sale.  These  plants  are 
Dwarf  (own  roots),  and  having  been  bedded  out  all  summer, 
they  are  nice  established  plants.  R.  B.  B.  feels  confident  they 
will  give  satisfaction  to  any  purchaser,  to  form  beds  of  Perpe- 
tuals,  or  for  Pot  Culture.  Careful  package,  and  carriage  paid 
to  London,  per  Norfolk  Railway  : — 


HYACINTHS,  RANUNCULUS,  ANEMONES,  &c 
DUTCH  HYACINTHS. 
30  splendid  vafiBUesj^br pots,  named  . .    6s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
18  Very  choice  do.  do.         ..70        „ 

24        do.       for  ivatcr,  glasses  included  10    6        „ 

Fine  mixed,  for  beds  5     0        ,, 

Ranunculuses,  100  varieties,  named    . .  20    0  per  100. 

Do.  fine  mixed  . .         ..50        „ 

Anemones,  finest  double  mixed  ..    5    0  per  lb. 

Crocuses,  mixed,  fine         .  *         . .         ..10  per  100. 

Double  Snowdrops        » .  . .        ..20 

Irises,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  every  variety  of  Bulbs  equally 

moderate. 
On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  any  of  the  above  would  be 
delivered  carriage  free  to  any  market  town  not  exceeding  20 
miles  ;  when  less  than  a  dozen,  100,  or  1  pound  is  taken,  a 
proportionately  higher  charge  will  be  made. 

W.  Bakee  and  Son,  Seedsmen,  Wells,  Somerset. 


xi. 


ITALIAN  AND  DUTCn  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 
HALL  begs  to  advise  his  Annual  Importation  of 
*■>•  the  above-named  Bulbs,  consisting  of  DUTCH  HYA- 
CINTHS in  great  variety,  CROCUS,  JONQUILS,  TULIPS, 
&c.  The  double  Roman  Narcissus,  which  is  the  most  fragrant 
of  all  the  Narcissus,  is  very  fine  this  year,  3s.  per  dozen.  Printed 
Catalogues,  with  prices,  names,  and  description  of  the  flower- 
ing of  Hyacinths,  may  be  had,  free,  on  application,  at  Go,  South 
Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square,  facing  the  Chapel. 


Rhododendron  Ponticum,  strong  bedded  plants  (not  layers  but 

raised  from  seed  and  well  rooted) : — 

One  year  bedded,  1  to  2  inches,  30s.  per  1000. 

Two  years  ditto,  2  to  4  inches,  60s.        ,, 

Three  years  ditto,  4  to  G  inches,  80s.        ,, 

1  foot,  15s.  per  100  ;  H  foot,  20s.  per  100  ;  2  feet,  30s.  per  100. 

Ponticum  Roseum,  from  stools,  two  years  bedded,  1  to  2  feet 

(many  set  with  bloom),  50s.  per  100. 
Hybrid  Catawbicnse,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100, 

Hybrid  Scarlet  arborea  and  maximum,  1  to  2  in.,  25s.  per  100. 
Arboreum  Ablum,  1  to  2  feet,  from  pots,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 

Common  Arbutus,  bedded,  3  to  6  inches,  12s,  Gd.  per  100. 
Common  Laurel,  1  foot,  40s.  per  1000 ;  2  to  3  feet,  SOs.  per  1000. 
Giant  or  Irish  Ivy,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Bignonia  radlcans,  6s.  per  doz.   Victoria  Rhubarb,  SOs.  per  100. 

The  above  quotations  are  for ^whole sale  :  if  ordered  in  less 

quantities  a  proportionately  higher  charge  will  be  made.  Oct.  17. 


BOURBON. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL 

Per  plant 
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d. 
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Augustine  Mouchelet  . . 
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n 
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'I 

{) 
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1 

6 

2 

0 

Clementine  Duval 

1 

s 

Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne  2 

0 

Comte  d'Eu 

2 

k 

Comte  de  Rambuteau  . . 

2 

6 

Dr.  Marx 

2 

n 

Crimson  Globe 

1 

B 

Due  d'Aumale    . .        . . 

3 

0 

Dieul  Due  d'Orleans    . . 

2 

0 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. . 

2 

0 

Due  de  Chartres 

2 

0 

Earl  Talbot 

1 

6 

Dupetit  Thouars 

3 

0 

Fuleorie             . . 

1 

6 

Edouard  Desfosses 

1 

•6 

La  Reine             . . 

a 

fi 

Enfante  d'Ajaccio 

1 

G 

Lady  Alice  Peel           . . 

a 

6 

Gloire  de  la  Guillotierre 

a 

0 

Lady  Fordwich 

l 

6 

Gloire  de  Paris 

a 

0 

l 

6 

George  Cuvier 

a 

6' 

Madame  Laffay 

l 

G 

La  Gracieuse 

a 

1) 

Melanie  Cornu 

0 

Le  Camec 

5 

0 

Marquise  Boccella 

2 

0 

Le  Grenadier 

3 

n 

Mrs.  Elliot 

1 
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Marechal  du  Palaiso    . . 

5 

0 

Prince  Albert 

1 

6 

Madame  Aubis 

2 

« 

Prince  of  Wales 

1 

6 

Madame  Souchet 

2 

« 

Rivers  (Laffay) 

1 

6 

Paul  Joseph       . .        . . 

2 

n 

Thibault 

2 

R 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr           . . 

1 

6 

William  Jesse 

1 

6 

Princess  Clementine    . . 

1 

a 

NOISETTE. 

Proserpine          . .  '       . . 

a 

0 

Cloth  of  Gold 

3 

fi 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons. . 

T 

<i 

Fellenberg           . .         . . 

1 

n 

Reine  de  Mantin 

s 

ii 

Lamai-que  Superb 

1 

6 

Reine  de  Virgis  . . 

3 

(i 

8 

(i 

Sepintarus 

5 

0 

Solfaterre           . .        . . 

8 

0 

Souvenir    de    la     Mai. 

CHINA. 

maison             . .        . . 

2 

6 

Madame  Breon 

2 

0 

Souvenir     de     Dumont 

Mrs.  Bosanquet 

1 

c 

d'Urville 

3 

6 

Eugene  Beauharnais   . . 

1 

6 

2 

<>l 

Devoniensis 

1 

ii 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  upon  application. 
R.  B.  Bihcham  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following,  which  he 
can  offer  to  the  Trade  upon  advantageous  terms,  per  dozen  : — 
Persian  Yellow,  dwarf  worked  plants. 
La  Reine,  perpetual,  dwarf,  own  roots  ;  or  upon  20  to  30-inch 

stems. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Reine  de  Virgis,  Bourbons, 
dwarf,  owu  roots. — Hedenham,  Oct.  17,  1846. 


TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS  AND  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 
TDICHARD  HARTLAND  and  SONS,  86,  Patriek- 
-*-*'  street,  Cork,  have  for  sale,  at  their  Nursery,  Several 
Hundred  Thousand  THORN  QUICKS,  fit  for  fencing  in  Rail- 
roads, which  will  be  delivered  to  purchasers  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  at  reduced  prices. 

Also  several  Thousand  Arbutus,  from  6  to  12  inches,  in  and 
out  of  pots.  All  orders  addressed  as  above  shall  have  prompt 
attention. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,GENTLEMEN,NURSERYMENA-  OTHERS 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  ok  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
/TJ_    BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
^J  •   the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  pr'ces  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  „      0  1G     ~ 

3  „  „  ..         ..  „      15 
3  to  4  ft.        „                ..         ..  1  io 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 

H  to  2  ft.     „  . .        . .  at  £0    8 

2    .,  3„      „  ..        ..  u      o  12 

G.B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 

can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :— 

0  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

i8»w>  ..     ;;  5  o  o    ; 

Tiine  specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B.— Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction.— 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  PLANTERS. 

QUICK,  OR  WHITETHORN.— A  few  Hundred 
Thousands  of  fine  clean,  transplanted  QUICK  to  be  Dis- 
posed of. — For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Yodell  &,  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  Nursery. 

The  above  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  possess  an  unusual 
quantity  uf  fibrous  roots. 


EDWARD  BECK'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.— The  above  is  now 
out  of  print,  and  as  several  of  the  varieties  described  are  sola 
out,  and  it  has  bad  an  extensive  circulation,  E.  B.  does  not 
intend  to  have  it  reprinted. 

Of  the  following  varieties  strong  plants  may  still  be  had  in 
exchange  for  Post-office  orders  on  Brentford  : — 

Aurora       . .     . .  £2    2    0  [  Hebe's  Lip  . .     ..£111    G 
Competitor       . .     1  11    6  |  Resplendent      ..110 

Gigantic 10s.  Gd. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
N.B.  The  remaining  plants  of  the  Seedlings  of  1844  are  very 
good,  with  cuttings  on  each. 

Worton  Cottage,  Islewortb,  Oct.  17. 

CCARLET   PELARGONIUMS.— 12  Plants   of   the 
£5  above,  in  12  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, are  now  offered  for  1  guinea,  basket  included,  viz. : — 
Shrubland  superb  Prizefighter  improved 

General  Tom  Thumb  Mrs.  Mayler 

Comet  Honeymoon 

Vivid  King  of  Scarlets 

Victoria  Huntsman,  true 

Goliah  Queen 

Also  seeds  collected  from  the  above,  mixed,  in  2s.  Gd.  packets 
per  post  or  otherwise.— Philip  Conway,  Old  Brompton,  Oct  17. 

MESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  156,  Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  London, 
beg  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  their  Customers  in 
general,  that  their  Annual  Importation  of  DUTCH,  CAPE,  and 
other  BULBS,  has  arrived  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  solicit 
the  favour  of  early  orders.  See  priced  List  in  "Floricultural 
Cabinet  and  Florists' Journal,"  for  September,  and  the  "  Hor- 
ticultural Magazine  ;"  Paxton's  and  Curtis's  "Botanical  Maga- 
zines," for  October.— A  Catalqgue  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a  prepaid  application. 
Murray  Stuart's  Grove,  Fulham-road. 


("'i  LASS  MILK  PANS.— In  consequence  of  the  in- 
y  creased  demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  owing  to  the 
incontestible  fact  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream,  throwing  nearly  10  percent,  more  than  any  other  utensil 
hitherto  used  ;  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  reduction  recently- 
made  in  the  price  ;  Phillips  «fc  Welch  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  manu- 
facturer for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  now 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  : 


Each— s.  d. 
12  inches  in  diameter  . .  3  4 
14        „  „  ..3    6 

16        ,,  ,,  ..3    9 


Each — s,  d. 
IS  inches  in  diameter  . .  4  0 
20  „  ..4    3 

22  ,,  ..4     6 


When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  pack- 
ages. British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  Glass 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Hay  market. 


MR.  SMITH  begs  to  inform  the  Pink  growers  that 
he  has  to  dispose  of  a  few  pairs  of  his  Challenge  PINKS, 
from  the  seed  of  1844.  Seed,  "British  Damsel"  pollen  "John 
Hampden,"  namely  ONONIENSIS,  PRINCESS  ROYAL, 
GOLIATH,  and  OLD  ENGLISH  YEOMAN,  exhibited  by  him 
at  the  last  Pink  and  Pansy  Show  at  Slough,  and  are  con- 
sidered first-class  show  flowers.  Price  5s.  per  pair,  with  the 
usual  allowance. 

Mr.  Smith  has  for  next  year  41  seedlings  from  his  "Fox 
Hunter  "pollen  "Diana"  (with  the  exception  of  two),  and  is 
willing  to  show  six  of  them  against  any  other  person,  whatever 
his  stock  may  be. — Oxford,  Blenheim-place,  Oct.  17. 


J^ttxt  %2^E1R-I>0TS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
OHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 

WM.  IVERY  has  selected  from  his  stock  of  superb 
Seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
to  send  out : — 

CONQUEROR,  rich  blue  with  white  disk,  and  the  petals  are 
broad,  fiat,  short,  and  rounded.  Received  a  certificate  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  Jan.  24,  1846,     7s.  Gd.  each. 

COLOSSUS  ROSE,  with  a  peculiar  rosy  tint ;  fine  shape.    5s. 

DESIRABLE,  white  ground,  tipped  with  crimson.    3s.  Gd. 

PURPUREA  SUPERB,  fine.     3s.  Gd. 

FAIRY  QUEEN,  white,  a  smaU  neat  flower.    5s. 

PRINCE  ALFRED,  shaded  purple.    3s.  Gd, 

W.  I.  can  also  recommend  the  following  known  varieties  : — 
Beauty  of  Wonham  2s.,  Beauty  of  Cyston  2s.,  Criterion  2s.  Gd., 
Emperor  of  Russia  3s.  Gd.,  Nobalis  3s.  Gd.,  Fanny  Ellsler  2s,, 
Nosegay  2s.,  Wee  Pet  2s.,  Pet  3s.  Gd.,  Captivation  2s.,  Red 
Rover  2s.,  Standard  2s.  6d,,  Eclipse  Is.  Gd.,  Perfecta  3s.  Gd.  ; 
the  above  set 


JPOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
-L  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposeSj  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c.,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street, 
East,  Oxford-street.        *^*  For  Ready  Money  only. 

®>  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  «fcc. 

DUTY   OFF  GLASS. 

GREEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
&  c,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
at  a  considerable  reduction,  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
use.  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
1/..  5s.  Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's, 
Hothouse  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


Hanover  Nursery,  Peckham,  near  London,  Oct.  17. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS.— In  consequence  of 
a  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass, 
C.  JARVIS  is  enabled  to  supply  this  article  at  a  consi- 
derably lower  rate  than  it  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the 
Public,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 38,  Great  Castle-st.,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
Every  description  of  British  Manufactured  Glass  equally  ;ow. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
£5  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  House3, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  wiU 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  ae  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work.  &c.  dec. 
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BECK'S,  HOYLE'S,  MILLER'S  »^D  FOSTER'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  £J  i815j  at  jj.  per  dozen  . 
Purchaser's  selection,  81.—  BOOK'S  Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Des- 
demona,  Rosy  Circle,  sunset,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Zenobia, 
Mustee,  Bellona,  Arabella,  Favorlta,  Bella.— HOYLE'S  Au- 
gusta, Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Alice,  Re- 
venge, Cid.— MILLER'S  Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas, 
Fallida,  Aurantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Samye,  Sunbeam.— CAT- 
LEUGH'S  Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sun- 
beam, La  Polka.— Drury's  Pearl.— Foster's  Orion. 

Unknown  correspondents  must  send  cash  with  their  orders. 

N.B.    Good  strong  established  Plants  are  now  ready  for 
delivery. 

All  other  new  varieties  at  11.  Is.  per  dozon.     See  printed 
Geranium  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  gratis. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Soeds,  100,  10s. ;  60,  5s. ;  25,  3s. 

William  Millek,  Providence  Nursery,  Ram3gate. 


ROSE     CATALOGUE.  —  NEW    EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  RAUL  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their  friends  and 
•  the  public  at  large,  that  a  New  Edition  of  their  ROSE 
CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  which  will  bo 
forwarded  to  all  who  may  honour  them  with  an  application, 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage.  Many  new  and  fine 
varieties  have  be<sn  added  to  the  Collection  since  the  issuing  of 
the  last  edition.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  the  Catalogue  complete 
and  useful. 

EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  17,  1846. 

No  visible  cause  for  the  Potato  disease  having 
been  discovered,  or  at  least  found  satisfactory,  men 
have  naturally  taken  refuge  in  the  invisible.  It  is 
so  easy  to  test  theories  built  on  the  action  of  agents 
which  may  be  seen  if  they  exist,  that  persons  with 
speculative  minds  have  always  been  fond  of  seeking 
refuge  in  the  regions  of  imagination.  Hence  have 
arisen  sundry  hypotheses  about  electricity,  meteors, 
deranged  luminosity,  and  smells  too  subtile  for  the 
nose  ;  which,  if  they  are  incapable  of  proof,  have 
the  great  advantage  over  more  material  causes, 
that  they  are  equally  difficult  of  disproof. 

In  studying  such  transcendental  views,  we  must 
by  no  means  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Croft, 
who,  it  seems,  is  the  author  of  "the"  Chernico- 
agricultural  Essays.  This  gentleman  has  made  the 
Pennsylvanian  world  acquainted  with  his  opinions 
in  a  pamphlet  which  has  the  following  attractive 
title  : — "  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Potato  Disease,  recommending  a  remedy  for  it, 
which,  when  properly  applied  has,  in  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  clayey  or  sandy  soils,  invariably  cured 
or  prevented  it ;  also  showing  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  when  great,  may  be  so  directed  as  to  largely 
increase  the  crop  of  healthy  Potatoes." 

In  this  country  men  would  have  had  glory 
enough  in  showing  how  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
to  be  removed ;  but  Mr.  Croft  does  more,  he  tells 
us  how  to  make  it  profitable.  We  at  once  concede 
that  this  is  a  step  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
we  have  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Croft  has  discovered  that  "an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid"  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  He 
does  not  say  how  he  knows  it  to  be  so  ;  he  does 
not  furnish  us  with  any  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
he  asserts  it,  which  is  the  same  thing — in  his  own 
opinion. 

Having  thus  discovered,  that  is  to  say  asserted, 
that  carbonic  acid  causes  the  evil,  Mr.  Croft,  by 
aid  of  his  chemical  knowledge,  points  out  a  cure. 
"  An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  causes  the  Potato  dis- 
ease, and  the  alkalies  are  the  proper  remedy  for 
it  j"  that  is  his  opinion.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  caustic  alkal:es  are  not  necessary  to  effect  this 
cure  ;  their  salts  will  do  as  well.  And  accordingly 
we  find  Mr.  Croft  resting  his  proof  upon  the  sup- 
posed action  of  sea-salt  and  "  lime  prepared  ma- 
nure," that  is  to  say  of  manure  in  which  the  lime  is 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  and  the  soda  of  a 
muriate. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  assumed,  because  Mr. 
Croft  writes  from  Dreamland,  that  all  hypotheses 
of  the  Potato  disease  being  caused  by  some  un- 
known miasm  are  equally  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. As  we  have  frequently  stated  we  by  no 
means  at  present  accept  such  an  explanation  as 
satisfactory ;  but  neither  can  we  entirely  reject 
it,  considering  how  signally  all  others  have  failed. 
The  disease  may  be  of  the  nature  of  cholera ;  it 
may  be  an  epidemic  affection  analogous  to  the  cattle 
murrain,  which  certainly  would  seem  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  treat  with  the 
slightest  disrespect  those  who  have  come  to  that 
conclusion.  We  oDly  say  that  their  arguments  are 
at  present  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  hypothesis 
does  not  appear  to  meet  the  case  in  some  im- 
portant particulars. 

We  will  not  insist  upon  the  objection  to  the 
theory  of  miasm  that  we  have  no  modern  well- 
attested  instance  of  epidemics  attacking  plants,  for 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  not  have  been  observed, 


and  it  is  doubtful  philosophy  to  assume  that  the 
principle  of  vitality  is  distinct  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds  ;  modern  science  points  indeed  to  the 
opposite  conclusion,  and  ancient  testimony  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  plants  are  subject 
to  epidemics.  This  doctrine  was  maintained  with 
great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Parkin,  in  his  work,  on 
Epidemic  Diseases*  published  five  years  ago.  He 
observes  :  — 

"  That  the  cause  of  pestilence  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, would  also  appear  from  the  fact,  that  at  all 
epidemic  periods  vegetable  life  is  affected,  as  well 
as  animal.  Hence,  as  Webster  has  remarked,  pes- 
tilence, murrain  of  beasts,  and  famine  occur  at  the 
same  time.  We  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  earliest  record  we  have  of  pestilence  ;  for  it  is 
said  in  scripture,  that  the  plague  of  blotches  and 
blains,  the  murrain  of  boasts,  and  the  blight  pro- 
ducing famine  in  corn,  all  visited  Egypt  in  close 
succession.  The  same  circumstance  was  observed 
in  the  black  death  of  the  14th  century,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  while  considering  the  atmospherical 
changes  and  vicissitudes  which  occurred  at  this 
period  :  for  although  there  was  an  abundance  in 
the  granaries  at  the  commencement  of  the  plague, 
failures  in  the  crops  became  so  general,  subse- 
quently, that  children  died  of  want  in  their  mothers' 
arms. 

"That  the  famine  in  these  cases  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  pestilence  is  certain,  from  the  fact,  that 
plagues  have  frequently  commenced  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  plenty ;  while  famine,  when  it  occur 
at  epidemic  periods,  follows  the  disease  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases.  This  shows,  that  vegetables  are 
able  to  resist  the  malign  influence,  which  produces 
disease,  for  a  longer  period  than  animals.  That  the 
destruction  of  vegetable  life  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  disease  and  death 
among  animals  and  the  human  species,  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  same  peculiarities  are 
observed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Thus 
blights,  like  epidemic  diseases,  are  only  observed 
along  particular  lines  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  for 
so  defined  is  their  boundary,  that  they  will  not  only 
intersect  a  field,  but  they  will  even  attack  one  side 
of  a  tree,  and  leave  the  opposite  untouched.  That 
the  cause,  productive  of  these  effects,  cannot  exist 
generally  in  the  atmosphere  is  clear  from  the  limi- 
tation of  its  operation  to  such  narrow  boundaries. 
It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  some  poisonous 
element  is  extricated  from  the  soil  along  the  lines 
taken  by  the  blights  themselves,  and  which  becomes 
innocuous  at  a  certain  distance  from  dilution  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  that  will  enable  us  to  ac- 
count for  the  effects  observed.  But  the  poison, 
although  extricated  on  the  surface,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  any  peculiarity  of  soil,  as  this  is  found 
to  have  no  influence  on  their  direction  or  limita- 
tion ;  for  blights  are  frequently  seen  to  extend 
along  a  line  only  of  some  particular  district,  the 
geological  and  other  features  of  which  are  exactly 
the  same. 

"  Again  :  These  diseases  of  vegetables,  like  those 
which  attack  animals,  frequently  spring  up  in  some 
particular  district,  where,  previously,  they  were 
unknown ;  continue  to  prevail  for  certain  definite 
periods,  and  then  subside.  Thus  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  writers,  that  Wheat  had  not  been  known 
to  mildew  in  France  until  the  year  1550 — an  epi- 
demic period,  and  that  in  which  the  black  death 
prevailed  in  "Europe.  Webster  also  informs  us, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  raise  Wheat  in  Mas- 
sachusetts since  1664,  on  account  of  the  mildew — 
although  it  was  successfully  produced  by  the  first 
settlers  in  that  country.  As  these  affections  of 
vegetables  are  only  observed  at  particular  epochs, 
although  the  soil,  and  all  other  external  circum- 
stances remain  the  same  at  other  periods,  to  a  cause 
existing  beneath  the  surface  we  can  alone  look  for 
the  generation  of  the  poison  productive  of  these 
effects  among  vegetables,  the  same  as  animals.  This 
cause,  if  the  deductions  before  drawn  are  correct, 
must  be  that  usually  designated  volcanic  action^as 
we  know  of  no  other  process  which  could  give  rise 
to  the  same  effects." 

Volcanic  action,  in  Mr.  Parkin's  opinion,  causes 
cholera,  and  those  other  mysterious  affections  which 
man  has  so  entirely  failed  to  deal  with  successfully. 
He  believes  that  all  cases  of  the  kind  are  so  far 
traceable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  lines  of  volcanic 
disturbance  that  the  latter  offers  an  intelligible  ex- 
planation of  their  appearance  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  curious  facts 
that  cholera  travels  against  the  wind  as  well  as 
with  it,  and  that  its  action  is  often  confined  to  one 
side  of  a  street  or  road,  or  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
country,  without  reaching  the  neighbourhood,  a 
circumstance  which  he  considers  explicable  upon 
the  supposition  that  "the  poisonous  matter,  extri- 
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cated  from  subterranean  reservoirs  becomes  inno- 
cuous when  largely  diluted  in  the  atmosphere." 

Such  is  Mr.  Parkis's  view  of  this  matter,  as  far 
as  we  have  space  to  explain  it.  His  book  should 
be  studied.  Id  considering  how  far  his  views  are 
applicable  to  the  present  disaster  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
disease  travelled  in  1845  westward  from  Poland 
to  the  West  of  Europe,  extending  in  its  most 
northerly  course  to  Christiauia,  bending  downwards 
as  low  as  Aberdeen  and  losing  itself  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  while  to  the  south  it  formed  a  line  drawn 
from  Lyons  through  Bayonne  to  the  north  of 
Portugal,  missing,  however,  the  Spanish  province  of 
Galicia.  The  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  was  free 
from  disease.  It  is  for  geologists  to  decide  how 
far  this  is  consistent  with  lines  of  volcanic  forces. 
The  absence  of  the  disease  from  the  Mediterranean 
might,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  activity  of 
the  volcanoes  there,  which  allow  gaseous  matter  to 
escape  by  their  natural  vents,  while  in  countries 
where  such  vents  do  not  exist  gases  are  pent  up 
and  must  escape  through  subterranean  interstices 
of  which  there  is  no  indication  on  the  surface. 

Supposing  that  Mr.  Paukin's  theory  should  not 
be  inconsistent  with  geological  facts,  concern'"™ 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  exiv"-a  aQ  Q  •  ;0  ^ 
this  great  difficulty  will  Tinnain.  "f  he  disease  apl 
peared  in  ^crrauda,  exclusively  among  imported 
*  utatoes ;  Bermuda  is  a  coral  reef)  and  its  Potatoes 
were  sound,  except  where  the  seed  was  obtained 
from  the  United  States.  In  like  manner  the  disease, 
at  Oporto  and  Graham's-town,  is  reported  to  have 
been  confined  to  crops  raised  from  English  imported 
sets.  How  these  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  volcanic  theory  we  do  not  discover. 

We  wish  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  Mr. 
Parkin  is  right ;  because  if  so  we  might  hope  that 
the  disease  is  already  disappearing,  and  would  wear 
out  sooner  than  we  at  present  anticipate.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  formidable  in  France  and  Germany  and 
the  south  of  England ;  but  that  cay  have  been 
owing  to  the  fine  summer,  which  enabled  the 
Potato  crop  better  to  withstand  the  evil  when  it 
came  ;  while  in  Ireland  and  North  Scotland  the  bad 
habits  of  late  planting  produced  the  opposite  effect. 
Many  other  difficulties  suggest  themselves,  but  we 
must  not  occupy  more  space  to-day  with  these  spe- 
culations, which  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  for 
their  own  consideration  rather  than  for  our  dis- 
cussion. 

We  learn  from  the  Daily  News  that  Mr.  Justice 
Torreks  has  announced  that  he  will  give  premiums 
to  his  tenantry,  on  all  his  estates  in  Derry  and  else- 
where, for  the  cultivation  of  Rye.  Mr.  Justice 
Torrens  has  done  well,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
his  example  will  be  followed,  either  exactly,  or  by 
the  Irish  gentry  taking  the  most  active  measures  to 
secure  the  cropping  of  land  with  something  that 
may  certainly  be  gathered  in. 

We  have  formerly  pointed  out  the  relative  value 
of  various  substitutes  for  the  Potato  (see  p.  163), 
and  we  again  refer  to  the  information  there  col- 
lected. But  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  nothing 
can  be  universally  employed  in  room  of  the  Potato 
except  grain,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
procuring  the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  for  any 
other  field  crop.  Mr,.  E.  B.  Roche  stated  a  few 
weeks  since  that  he  had  ascertained  the  fact  that 
3000  acres  of  land  were  this  year  under  Potatoes 
in  one  Union  (that  of  Aghada)  and  a  writer  in  the 
Cork  Reporter  asserts  that  130,000  (Irish)  acres 
are  so  cropped  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Now  if  it 
were  proposed  to  substitute  Carrots  in  these  cases, 
it  would  require  nearly  seven  tons  of  seed  for  the 
parish,  and  380  tons  for  the  county;  or  1786  tons 
if  we  take  all  Ireland.  Such  quantities  are  not 
procurable. 

If  half-a-dozen  different  substitutes,  .not  grain, 
were  selected  for  cultivation,  the  difficulty  would 
be  of  course  diminished,  but  not  removed  ;  for  the 
European  seed  market  is  only  supplied  with  what 
suffices  for  ordinary  consumption,  and  is  wholly 
unable  to  meet  any  vast  unexpected  demand. 

Grain  and  grain  only  must  then  of  necessity  be 
the  crop  mainly  chosen  to  replace  the  Potato  in 
the  first  instance.  Provisions  of  another  kind  can 
only  be  introduced  by  degrees.  We,  therefore, 
repeat  that  the  step  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Torrens 
is  one  of  the  most  judicious  that  can  be  made  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
(Continued from  p.  677.) 
Friday,  Sept.  11. — In  the  natural  history  section  a 
paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke,  "  On  the 
foliage  and  inflorescence  of  the  genera  Phyllanthus  and 
Xylophyllum."    The  author  stated  that  the  leafy  appen- 
dages from  which  the  flowers  in  most  of  the  species  of 
these  genera  spring  have  been  described  by  De  Candolle, 
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Jussieu,  and  others,  as  branches.  Having  carefully  ex- 1 
amined  the  structure  and  relations  of  these  so-called 
hranches,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusior  that  they  were 
truly  leaves.  In  tracing  the  analog;  between  these 
organs  and  those  of  other  species  of  the  same  genera 
and  the  same  order,  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  with 
the  leaf  and  not  with  the  branch.  It  would  be  found 
that  these  organs  possessed  the  strucrure  of  leaves,  and 
like  leaves  were  deciduous,  and  were  developed  in  the 
same  way  as  leaves.  The  author  described  several 
species  of  Xylophyllum  and  Phyllanthus,  and  illustrated 
this  part  of  his  paper  with  numerous  drawings.  In 
conclusion,  he  suggested  whether  the  additional  leaf- 
buds  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  axils  of  leaves  do 
not  originate  from  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Such  buds 
occur  in  the  genus  Rubus,  in  some  species  of  which  the 
additional  bud  is  developed  beneath  the  axillary  bud 
instead  of  on  one  side  of  it.  Also  in  Equisetum  the 
lateral  branches  spring  from  a  verticillus  of  scales  situ- 
ated at  each  node  in  the  stem  ;  this  may  be  ascertained 
by  removing  them,when  it  will  be  found  that  the  lateral 
branches,  which  appear  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the 
node,  come  away  with  the  detached  scales  ;  from  the 
external  surface  of  these  scales  they  distinctly  arise,  nor 
are  they  at  all  connected  with  the  stem. 

Mr.  W.  Hogan  read  a  paper  "  On  Potatoes  raised 
from  seed  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
prevailing  disease.'3  The  greater  portion  of  Mr. 
TTnCT:"'"  naper  was  a  translation  of  a  paper  which  we 
<*ave  with  many  ut^fi'3-011  the  same  subject  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  in  the  monih  of  May  last.  The  read- 
ing of  this  paper  lead  to  a  long  discussion,  12  which  Mr. 
Morris — Stirling,  Dr.  Crook,  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  Dean  CI 
Westminster,  Dr.  L.  Playfair,  Mr.  E.  Solly,  Mr.  Busk, 
Professor  Balfour,  Mr.  A.  Strickland,  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  and  Dr.  Lankester,  took  part.  Nothing  more 
was  said  than  has  been  often  said  before  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  and  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  British 
Association  is  concerned,  is  in  statu  quo. 

In  the  Chemical  Section— Prof.  Daubeny  communi- 
cated a  paper  "  On  the  Rationale  of  certain  Practices 
employed  in  Agriculture,"  specifying  amongst  the  rest 
the  use  of  quicklime  and  of  gypsum  as  fertilisers  to  the 
land.  The  former  of  these  substances  he  supposes  to  act 
in  part,  by  rendering  those  inorganic  substances  which 
are  present  in  the  soil  more  soluble,  or — in  accordance 
with  the  views  laid  down  by  the  author  in  a  memoir 
which  he  has  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  last  year, — by  converting  the  dormant  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  into  active  ones,  or  into  a  state  in 
which  they  become  immediately  available.  He  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Prof.  Fuchs,  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Prideaux,  of  Plymouth,  that  the  alkali  may  be  readily 
extracted  from  granite  by  water,  after  the  rock  in  a 
pounded  form  has  been  heated,  together  with  quick- 
lime ;  and  he  stated  that  a  soil  exhausted  by  long-con- 
tinued cropping,  after  having  been  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, was  found  by  himself  to  yield  to  water  twice  as 
much  alkali  as  it  had  done  before.  Hence  the  frequent 
application  of  lime  tends  to  produce  exhaustion  in  the 
land  :  not  only  because  it  supplies  in  itself  no  fresh 
alkali,  but  likewise,  by  rendering  that  which  the  soil 
contains  more  soluble,  it  causes  it  to  be  washed  away 
more  readily  by  atmospheric  water.  Ploughing,  and 
other  mechanical  methods  of  pulverising  the  soil,  ap- 
pear to  act  in  the  same  way  ;  and  so,  also,  we  may  sup- 
pose, do  the  sprinkling  of  the  soil  with  sulphuric  acid, 
as  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
author  then  alluded  to  the  various  modes  of  explaining 
the  advantage  attributed  to  gypsum,  which  certain 
leading  agricultural  chemists  had  proposed ;  one  as- 
cribing its  virtues  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  salt ; 
another  to  its  property  of  fixing  ammonia  ;  a  third,  re- 
garding its  acid  constituent  as  of  the  principal  utility  ; 
and  a  fourth,  its  base.  Dr.  Daubeny  gave  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  hypotheses  ;  but 
considered  that  the  use  of  gypsum  may  be  in  part  attri- 
butable to  the  first,  and  in  part  to  the  second,  of  the 
causes  pointed  out.  He  supposes  that  this  substance  is 
generally  useful  to  all  plants,  from  its  property  of 
fixing  ammonia  ;  and  also  especially  serviceable  to  cer- 
tain species,  by  supplying  them  with  a  salt  which  they 
require  for  their  development.  A  long  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  several  agricultural  gentlemen  remarking  on 
the  effects  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  Wheat  crops,  and 
on  the  resulting  weakness  of  the  straw,  owing  to  a 
defieiency_  of  the  silicate  of  potash  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  supporting  epidermis  of  the  Grass. 

Some  specimens  of  the  disease  in  Turnips,  com- 
monly called  fingers-and-toes,  were  exhibited ;  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
as  a  remedy  for  that  disease.  —  The  Bishop  op 
Norwich,  however,  remarked  that  the  cause  assigned 
for  this  disease  was  not  that  to  which  he  believed  it 
must  be  attributed.  The  flow  of  the  sap  was  checked 
by  the  action  of  an  insect,  and  then  an  abnormal  con- 
dition developed.  This  year,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  this  and  similar  diseases  were  very  prevalent ; 
and  the  rev.  prelate  was  disposed  to  regard  the  exis- 
tence so  abundantly  of  this  insect  as  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  exceedingly  hot  weather  which  has  pre- 
vailed,— producing  with  extreme  rapidity  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

"  On  the  Fairy-rings  of  Pastures,"  by  Prof.  J.  T. 
Wat.— A  description  of  these  patches,  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar,  was  given  ;  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Grass  of  which  such  rings  are  formed,  is  always  the 
first  to  vegetate  in  the  spring,  and  keeps  the  lead  of  the 
ordinary  Grass  of  the  pastures  till  the  period  of  cutting. 


If  the  Grass  of  these  fairy-rings  be  examined  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  it  will  be  found  to  conceal  a 
number  of  Agarics,  or  "  toad  stools,"  of  various  sizes. 
They  are  found  situated  either  entirely  on  the  outside 
of  the  ring,  or  on  the  outer  border  of  the  Grass  which 
composes  it.  De  Candolle's  theory,  that  these  rings  in- 
creased by  the  excretions  of  these  fungi  being  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  Grass,  but  injurious  to  their  own 
subsequent  development  on  the  same  spot ; — was  re- 
marked on,  and  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  A  chemical  examination  of  some  fungi 
(the  true  St.  George's  Agaric  of  Clusius — Agaric  gra- 
veolens)  which  grew  in  the  fairy-rings  on  the  pasture 
around  the  College  at  Cirencester,  was  made.  They 
contained  87.46  per  cent,  of  water,  and  12.54  per  cent, 
of  dry  matter.  The  ashes  of  these  were  found  to 
contain  :  — 

Silica 1-09 

Lime  1*35 

Magnesia 2-20 

Peroxide  of  Iron  a  trace 

Sulpburie  Acid        1.93 

Carbonic  Acid 3-80 

Phosphoric  Acid 29-49 


Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  Sodium 


55-10 
3.32 
Oil 


98-69 
The  author  thought  these  rings  were  formed  as  fol- 
lows : — A  fungus  is  developed  on  a  single  spot  of  ground  ; 
sheds  its  seeds,  and  dies  ;  on  the  spot  where  it  grew  it 
leaves  a  valuable  manuring  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alka- 
lies, some  magnesia,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  increase  of  these  fairy-rings  is 
uu£  t?  the  large  quantity  of  phosphates  secreted  by  the 
fungi,  and  whilst  extending  themselves  to  seek  then- 
own  nutriment,  they  leave  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
Grass. 

(Tobe  continued.) 


ON  THE  TRANSPARENCY  OF  CERTAIN 
POTATOES. 

As  the  condition  of  the  Potato  has  of  late  so  much 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  describe  shortly  an  alteration  of  the 
tuber,  of  which  I  have  seen  many  examples  among 
Potatoes  grown  in  Essex.  They  are  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  diseased  ones,  as  they  appear  of  a  healthy 
aspect,  yet  exhibiting  such  a  degree  of  transparency 
when  held  before  a  lamp  as  a  sperm  candle  would  ,do 
under  the  same  circumstances.  These  Potatoes  are 
equally  infected  with  the  disease  as  the  other  kinds. 

On  dividing  such  examples  with  a  knife,  the  exterior 
of  the  section  presents  much  of  the  usual  appearance  of 
healthy  Potatoes,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  margin 
the  transparent  portion  commences,  and  is  separated 
from  the  more  opaque  by  a  distinct  boundary,  ia  which 
are  many  dark  points. 

When  such  Potatoes  are  boiled  the  external  parts 
become  mealy  as  usual,  but  the  internal  remain  very 
hard,  and  when  eaten  resemble  very  much  the  half- 
dressed  portion  of  the  stem  which  belongs  to  every 
head  of  Broccoli. 

When  sections  are  submitted  to  the  microscope,  those 
taken  from  the  circumference  exhibit  the  cells  full  of 
starch  grains,  as  in  ordinary  Potatoes  ;  but  those  taken 
from  the  centre  appear  to  contain  scarcely  any  grains, 
the  contents  being  chiefly  limpid. 

The  absence  of  starch  from  the  central  portions  is  not 
owing  to  the  Potatoes  having  given  origin  to  secondary 
tubers,  which  might  have  exhausted  the  starch  from  the 
cells  ;  if  such  a  change  had  taken  place  the  most  ex- 
ternal would  have  suffered  first ;  but  on  looking 
minutely  into  the  cells  of  the  transparent  portion,  it  is 
evident  that  something  has  interfered  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  starch,  as  in  most  of  the  cells  can  be  ob- 
served the  first  commencement  of  the  process,  such  as 
I  have  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  LinnEean 
Society,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the  "  Annals 
of  Natural  History  "  for  September  last,  viz.,  that  the 
cytoblast,  after  the  cell  is  formed  by  it,  becomes  itself 
a  minute  cell  with  a  distinct  nucleus,  and  develops  on 
its  exterior  several  minute  granules,  which  after  under- 
going certain  changes  become  perfect  starch  grains. 

The  commencement  of  this  process  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  cells,  and  it  appears  that  some  cause  has  inter- 
fered with  the  process  going  on  to  completion  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  cells  contain  very  few  granules,  but  are 
filled  with  an  extra  quantity  of  watery  fluids. 

Potatoes  to  become  "  mealy,"  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water,  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  firstly,  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  continued  for  a  while  is  sufficient  to 
loosen  the  adhesion  of  one  cell  to  another  ;  secondly, 
the  temperature  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cause  the 
rupture  of  the  cell  containing  the  gummy  materials  of 
which  starch  is  composed,  so  that  every  starch-grain 
bursts,  and  its  contents  become  mixed  with  the  fluid  of 
the  cell  and  constitute  a  viscid  mass,  on  account  of  the 
density  of  which  some  water  from  without  enters  the 
cell  by  endosmose,  and  its  figure,  by  the  distension,  is 
made  to  assume  a  sphere  ;  and  as  spheres  can  only 
touch  each  other  at  one  point,  thus  it  is  that  the  cells 
(previously  presenting  a  hexagon  in  section,  and  nicely 
adapted  to  each  other  on  all  sides)  are  now  so  separated 
as  to  constitute  that  condition  known  as  "  mealy."  In 
the  centre,  as  they  are  not  filled  with  starch,  the  meali- 
ness cannot  obtain  ;  and  probably  instead  of  amyla- 
ceous matters  albuminous  ones  may  take  their  place ; 
so  that  it  may  be  accounted  for,  why,  under  boiling,  this 
portion  of  the  Potato  becomes  hardened. 

If  persons,  taking  up  Potatoes  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, would  observe  the   conditions  under  which 


they  grew,  sonic  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
the  cause  which  tenos  *.°  arrest  the  development  of  the 
starch  grains. — Edicin  J.  Qufketl,  Wellclose-square ; 
Sept.  30. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES 
FOR  COTTAGERS. 

Bees  may  be  made  a  source  of  considerable  profit, 
especially  where  Broom,  Heath,  wild  Thyme,  Lime, 
trees,  and  Blackberries  abound,  as  well  as  White 
Ciover  and  other  wild  flowers.  With  these  advan- 
tages, they  will  store  up,  in  tolerable  seasons,  a  large 
supply  of  honey,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  a  cruel 
practice  prevails  in  many  counties  of  suffocating  them 
in  autumn. 

When  you  consider  a  good  hive  will  contain  about 
36.000  of  these  industrious  insects,  you  will  at  once  see 
what  a  sad  waste  of  life  takes  place.  In  my  own 
neighbourhood  this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  cottagers  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage.  I  will 
now  relate  the  method  I  have  recommended  to  them. 

If  the  hive  be  very  strong,  wait  till  it  has  thrown  out 
a  swarm.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cnt  two  or  three 
laps  of  the  straw  frond  the  top,  leaving  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  thick  end  of  a  common  quart 
bottle.  Have  ready  a  small  straw  hive  which  will  hold 
from  7  to  10  lbs.  of  honey,  w-ith  a  piece  of  glass  on  one 
of  the  sides,  and  place  it  over  the  hole,  plastering  it 
round  the  edges  with  a  little  clay  or  mortar.  This 
small  hive  in  the  south  is  called  a  cap,  and  it  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  straw  hackle.  When 
the  bees  have  worked  into  the  cap,  look  at  the  glass, 
and  if  you  find  that  the  cells  next  to  it  are  sealed  up, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  heen  filled.  Take  it  off  in 
the  evening,  carry  it  to  a  little  distance,  and  as  the 
bees  come  out  brush  them  away  with  a  little  bush,  and 
they  will  return  to  the  parent  hive.  In  very  good 
seasons  a  strong  hive  will  fill  two  caps,  but  even  a 
swarm  and  one  cap  is  no  bad  return  from  one  stock.  In 
this  way  you  increase  your  capital  in  bees  every  year, 
and  I  believe  that  with  care  every  cottager  may  pay  the 
rent  of  his  cottage  by  means  of  his  bees.  If  your 
swarm  is  an  early  one  it  will  generally  fill  a  cap.  Now 
there  is  another  great  advantage  in  the  method  I  have 
proposed.  The  queen  bee  will  seldom  deposit  her  eggs 
in  the  cells  formed  in  the  cap,  as  she  dislikes  light. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  honey  is  of  a  much  purer 
quality  than  that  from  smoked  hives,  and  with  me  it 
will  always  bring  double  the  price  in  the  market. 
When  cells  which  have  had  young  bees  in  them  are 
afterwards  filled  with  honey,  the  latter  is  discoloured  by 
the  impure  state  of  the  cells  from  the  breath  and  ex- 
crement of  the  brood.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  straw  cap,  a  box  with  a  bit  of  glass  in  it,  or 
even  a  flower  pot,  will  do,  although  not  so  well,  as  suf- 
ficient light  cannot  be  admitted. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  every 
cottager  to  keep  bees,  as  I  know  how  much  money  may 
be  made  by  them.  Treat  them  like  deposits  in  the 
savings'  bank,  and  they  will  pay  you  good  interest ;  but 
if  you  do  away  with  your  capital  your  interest  ceases. 
Edicard  Jesse,  Belle  Isle,  Boicness,  July  14. 


POTATO  DISEASE  IN  DENMARK. 
Foe  the  following  literal  translation  of  a  report  made 
officially  to  the  Danish  government,  and  for  the  original, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  kind  ;but  unknown  correspondent, 
signing  himself  "  X.  Z.  D."  It  was  made  to  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  of  Copenhagen,  is  written  by  Profes- 
sor LiEBiiANN,  and  is  in  Denmark  thought  to  give  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  cause  of  the  sickness : — 

"Although  the  Potato  complaint  already  in  the  course  of  several 
years  has  been  known  in  various  places  in  Europe,  it  did  not 
become  the  subject  of  general  attention  before  last  year,  when 
almost  all  over  Europe  it  caused  great  devastation.  Also  this 
year  the  sickness  has  broken  out  suddenly,  and  with  great 
violence  at  the  same  time,  all  over^the  country,  and  has  in  short 
time  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  parts  of  the  Potato  plant 
vegetating  above  ground:  but  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the 
complaint  will  have  as  great  influence  on  the  rubers  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  According  to  all  accounts  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  as  well  as  from  our  own  observations,  the  complaint 
this  year  has  chiefly  attacked  the  early  ripe  Potatoes  ;  but 
those  later  ripe  have  been  much  more  free.  Although,  where  the 
Potato  complaint  last  year  made  its  devastations,  it  has  become 
subject  of  investigation  carefully  conducted  by  individuals  as 
well  as  by  committees  appointed  to  this  effect,  employing  large 
sums  of  public  money  for  thepromotion  of  these  inqnisitioDS ; 
still  notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  in  this  direction,  and  that 
our  literature  has  been  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  still 
the  result  of  all  these  endeavours  is  comparatively  nothing. 
Xone  of  the  remedies  so  variously  proposed  have  been  effective. 
Last  year  the  attention  was  only  drawn  to  the  illness  when  far 
advanced  ;  its  first  beginning  as  well  as  its  cause,  came  not  at 
all  under  experienced  and  scientific  men's  observation.  This 
year,  when  attention  has  heen  early  directed  to  the  vegetative 
process  of  the  Potatoes,  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  illness  from  its  first  beginning,  and  there  con 
no  longer  be  doubt,  of  the  cause  of  Hie  illness.  It  is  a  parasitical 
fungus  belonging  to  the  mildew  or  thread  fungi  which  attacks  the 
parts  of  the  Potato  above  ground,  and  which  shortly,  in  the  way 
peculiar  to  fungi,  destroys  the  cellular  texture  of  leaves,  flower, 
and  stem  ;  this  fungus  presents  a  fine  cobweb  texture  of 
nncoloured  branched  fibres,  and  increases  with  great  speed  by 
elastic  germinating  grains,  which  only  appear  by  a  considerably 
magnifying  power.  These  germinating  grains  are  so  ■mall  and 
so  light  that  they  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  descend 
with  the  dew  drops  on  the  sound  plants,  develop  themselves  rri 
few  hours  to  threads,  and  destroy  the  leaves.  It  is  certain 
that  the  illness  is  produced  by  this  parasitical  fungus. 

"  The  sickness  in  the  tubers  appears  only  some  time  after 
the  part  of  plant  above  ground  is  destroyed,  and  shows  itself  by 
destroying  the  cellular  texture  which,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
leaves,  is  deprived  of  the  regular  nourishment  which  is  derived 
from  these  parts. 

"  The  existence  of  the  Potato  thread  fungus  is  like  all  fungi 
generally,  only  brief,  and  it  is  only  plainly  discernible  on 
leaves  not  yet  blackened  or  faded.  We  feel  bold  to  assert  that 
the  period  of  vegetation  of  this  parasitical  fungus  this  year, 
has  been  confined  to  the  first  14  days  of  August,  and  that  it 
will  only  he  the  consequences  of  the  ravages  of  the  fungus 
during  these  fourteen  days  which  will  be  felt  this  autumn. 
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"  Since  it  is  now  made  apparent  that  the  illness  is  caused  by 
this  parasitical  fungus,  it  is  evident  that  all  previous  suppo- 
sitions about  the  degeneration  of  the  Potato  plant  as  cause  of 
the  illness  are  groundless,  and  that  orders  for  seed  Potatoes 
from  places  hitherto  free  would  be  useless.  That  may  easily 
be  conjectured  when  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  known  ;  and 
what  confirms  this  opiuioti  is  that  Liobmaun,  on  a  journey 
through  the  island  of  Tionia,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
learnt  that  several  farmers  who,  at  great  cost,  had  got  seed 
Potatoes  from  places  in  the  United  States  freo  from  illness, 
had,  notwithstanding,  got  soveral  such  fields  attacked  as  much 
as  others  with  the  common  seed. 

"  The  committee  feols  therefore  pleased  that  already,  before 
these  experiments  were  made,  it  advised  not  to  import  from 
Spain  or  tho  United  States,  feeling  convinced  that  there  was 
small  probability  of  the  complaint  being  from  degeneration  of 
the  plant.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  trials  to  destroy  the  com- 
plaint will  be  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  in  a  parasitic 
fungus,  tho  invisible  germinating  grain  of  which  is  carried 
about  in  the  air,  and  which  will  develop  itself  wherever  it  finds 
a  suitable  soil,  viz.,  Potato  plants,  be  they  natives  or  from 
abroad,  or  whether  the  seed  tubers  have  been  washed  or  not  in 
water  or  solutions  of  salt. 

"  The  Potato  complaint  is  an  evil  which  we  hope  timo  will 
heal  as  it  has  brought  it. 

"E.  A.    SCUARLINO,   F.   LlEBMANN,   A.  WEILBACU." 

"  Copenhagcnt  August  31." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating. — I  have  felt  much  interest  in  the 
discussion  on  Polmaise  heating,  and  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  would  grant  me  a  corner  to  put  a  question  or  two 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Meek,  who  I  make  no  doubt  will, 
be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  a  reply.  Iu  the  first 
place  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  proportion  (for 
they  evidently  must  bear  some  ratio  to  one  another), 
there  should  be  between  the  number  of  superficial 
inches  of  heating  surface  with  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  air  into  contact,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  nir  to  be  raised  to  a  given  temperature,  and  under* 
the  following  variety  of  circumstances,  viz.,  a  lean-to 
greenhouse ;  a  span  ditto,  sides  all  brick ;  ditto  ditto, 
sides  half  of  glass  ;  stoves^  under  the  same  three 
varieties  of  condition  ?  Second — As  I  suppose  the 
quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  heated  air  to  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  watery  surface  over  which  it  is 
compelled  to  pass,  what  proportion  should  the  surface 
of  the  water  bear  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  charged 
with  moisture,  under  the  same  six  varieties  of  condition 

given  above  1     N.  B As  it  will  be  desirable  to  vary 

the  relative  proportions  of  heat  and  moisture  commu- 
nicated to  the  air  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  adopt,  in  a  modified  form, 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  pro- 
poses using  earthem  troughs,  one  or  more  as  occasion 
requires  ;  for  instance,  the  cistern  might  be  made  with 
divisions,  of  which  one,  two,  or  more,  might  be  kept 
filled  at  a  time.  Third — The  third  point  involves  a 
suggestion  of  my  own,  on  the  validity  of  which  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Meek,  or  of 
any  of  your  correspondents,  whose  experience  may 
enable  him  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  any  case  where 
bottom-heat  is  to  be  applied  as  well  as  air-heat,  I  appre- 
hend that  an  approach  to  uniformity  of  the  tempera- 
ture applied  to  the  roots  of  plants  is  far  more  desirable 
(as  being  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  proceedings 
of  nature),  than  the  same  amount  of  uniformity  in  the 
air-heat ;  and  I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
others,  especially  of  Mr.  Meek,  whether  such  uniformity 
of  bottom-heat  between  the  time  of  leaving  the  fires  at 
night  and  re-lighting  them  in  the  morning,  might  be 
brought  about  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following, 
viz. :  by  adapting  to  the  openings  from  the  bottom-heat 
chamber  into  the  body  of  the  house,  spring  or  elastic 
doors,  which  would  remain  open  as  long  as  there  was 
any  very  sensible  [circulation  of  the  air  by  reason  of 
difference  of  temperature  and  specific  gravity  (being  of 
course  wider  in  proportion  as  the  current  of  air  is 
stronger),  and  shutting  with  their  own  weight  when  the 
circulation  is  nearly  ceasing  from  exhaustion  of  the 
heating  power.  This  i  shuttiug  would  probably  take 
place  not  loug  before  the  fires  were  visited  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  subsequent  to  it ;  although  the  air  in  the  body 
of  the  house  might  by  radiation  lose  some  degrees  of 
its  heat,  the  air  confined  in  its  range  to  the  stove- 
chamber  aud  the  bottom-heat  chamber,  would  undergo 
little  or  no  change,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  same 
degree  with  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  house,  as  it  must 
of  necessity  be  without  some  such  appliance  as  I  have 
suggested. — A  Constant  Reader,  Carnarvon. 

Autumn-planting  Potatoes,  —  In  your  remarks  on 
Potatoes,  you  do  not  seem  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  objection  to  autumn  planting,  "  lest  they  should  get 
through  the  ground  so  early  in  spring  as  to  be  cut  back 
by  frost.-"  Some  autumn-planted  Potatoes  in  my  garden 
were  above  ground  in  the  middle  of  Jan.  last,  they  were 
earthed.up,  and  seemed  to  continue  healthy  till  the  severe 
frosts  and  snow  of  March  18,  and  following  days;  cut  them 
down  ;  they  put  out  some  fresh  shoots  in  a  few  days, 
which  were  again  cut  off  on  the  10th  April.  Many  sets 
never  made  any  more  attempts  at  growing,  and  the  crop, 
from  the  few  that  did  show  any  stalks  eventually,  was 
not  worth  the  digging.  Now,  was  not  this  failure  the 
result,  apparently,  of  their  being  above  ground  too  soon  % 
■Granting  that  they  were  not  set  deep  enough,  and  that 
the  very  mild  winter  forced  them  more  than  would 
usually  be  the  case,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cutting 
back  by  frost  spoiled  the  crop.  My  gardener  said  such 
would  be  the  case  as  soon  as  they  were  cut  back, 
although  I  was  inclined  to  think  he  said  so  because 
autumn  planting  was  contrary  to  his  previous  habit  and 
■notions  ;  his  prediction  certainly  came  true  in  this  in- 
stance. I  have  now  left  some  rows  in  my  garden  un- 
dug,  having  found  those  in  a  corresponding  and  adjoin- 
ing piece  much  diseased.  I  fear  they  are  not  set  deep 
enough  to  stand  the  winter.    I  have  no  garden  mould 


to  spare,  aud  they  cannot  be  earthed  up  much  more 
than  at  present  ;  several  are  now  putting  forth  fresh 
shoots.  Will  fresh  stable  dung,  leaves,  or  rotten  dung, 
be  best  to  put  over  them,  or  can  you  advise  me  what  to 
do  ! — A.  G.  S.  S.  [When  Potatoes  are  killed  back  by 
frost,  the  crop  is  apt  to  consist  of  small  tubers.  The 
second  destruction,  in  our  correspondent's  ease,  is  pro- 
bably what  produced  the  mischief.  Had  his  Potatoes 
been  deep,  or  well  earthed-up,  no  such  consequences 
would  have  ensued.  Thin  land  is  not  fit  for  Potato 
growing.] 

Balsams. — Some  seeds  of  14  varieties  of  Balsams, 
received  from  Vilmorin  six  years  ago,  produced  that 
year  flowers  large,  true  to  their  colours,  and  very 
double.  Last  spring  I  gave  what  remained  of  these 
seeds  to  a  friend  who  has  an  excellent  gardener,  with 
everything  at  his  command  for  the  due  cultivation  of 
her  garden.  Plants  of  all  the  14  sorts  were  raised,  but 
the  flowers  they  bore  were  most  of  them  single,  the 
greater  number  white,  none  of  them  either  large,  hand- 
some, or  true  to  their  varieties. — M. 

Hones  Dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid. — I  applied  them 
as  manure  to  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  for  forcing,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  manures  for  this  fruit,  and  worthy 
of  extensive  trial.  I  have  tried  the  effect  of  various 
manures  on  the  Strawberry,  but  never  had  plants  near 
so  good  as  I  have  them  this  season.  Should  they  pro- 
duce fruit  according  to  my  expectation  I  will  send  a 
sample  for  inspection. — Robert  Cassilis,  Ewen  Kemble, 
Wilts. 

Abies  Douijlasii.— On  seeing  the  notice  of  the  size  of 
this  plant  at  Dropmore,  as  given  at  page  661,  I  was  in- 
duced to  measure  the  largest  specimen  at  this  place,  of 
which  I  subjoin  the  dimensions,  viz.  : — 

Carclew.    |     Dropmore. 


Height 48  ft.  4  ins.     48  it.  C  ins. 

Girth  3  ft.  high        . .         . .  3  ft.  0  4  ft.  0 

Diameter  of  branches        . .     I  29  ft.  0  38  ft.  6 

The  tree  at  Carclew  was  planted  out  in  1831  ;  the  one 
at  Dropmore  in  1828.  The  difference  in  height  is  only 
2  inches  ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  considerable 
disparity  between  the  two — the  Dropmore  tree  being 
much  larger  in  girth,  as  well  as  in  the  diameter  of  its 
branches.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative 
growth  of  the  two  trees.  In  the  "  Gardeners'  Maga- 
zine," vol.  xiv,  page  31,  the  height  of  Abies  Douglasii 
at  Dropmore  in  1837,  is  stated  to  have  been  18  ft.  ; 
whilst  the  one  at  Carclew  was  only  14  ft.  The  annual 
rate  of  growth,  therefore,  appears  to  have  averaged 
rather  more  than  3  ft.  4  ins.  at  Dropmore,  and  3  ft.  9  ins. 
at  Carclew.  We  have  had  cones  in  abundance  on  our 
plant  for  several  years  past  ;  but  owing  to  some  cause 
or  oiher  the  seeds  have  not  come  to  perfection. —  Wm. 
B.  Booth,  Carclew,  near  Penrhyn. 

Rain  Gage. — In  a  late  Number  you  refer  to  a  rain 
gage  employed  by  a  military  officer  in  India.  From 
your  description  and  the  accompanying  sketch,  as  sent 
to  me  by  Lieut.  Maxwell,  Bengal  Artillery,  I  conclude 
they  are  the  same.  Perhaps  his  explanation  may  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  readers  who  wish  to  construct 
such  an  instrument.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness 
strongly  recommend  it,  and  obtained  for  it  the  approval 
of  the  engineer  department  in  India, 

"  A  B  C  D  a  tin 
tube  with  a  large 
mouth  about  2  feet 
6  inches  long.  Make 
the  area  of  A  B  ten 
times  larger  than  the 
area  of  section  of 
C  D  E  F.  Make  a 
measuring  iron  rod, 
divided  into  inches 
and  tenths,  also  a 
stand,  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  complete. 
Now  the  cup  A  B 
catches  ten  times 
more  rain  than  if  its 
diameter  were  the 
same  as  CD;  there- 
fore having  measured 
with  the  rod  how  many  inches  of  water  are  in  the  cylinder 
E  F  C  D,  divide  it  by  10  for  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  ;  therefore  the  rod,  which  is  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths,  measures  in  tenths  and  hundredths  of  rain." — C.  M. 

Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Regent-street  rooms  on  the  6th  iust.,  I  was  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  an  exhibitor,  who  carried  a 
basket  with  two  lids  which  could  not  be  shut  down  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  whole  Pears,  Chesnuts,  cut  flowers, 
&c,  indiscriminately  crammed  into  it  by  this  visitor. 
By  calling  public  attention  to  this,  you  will  probably 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  it,  and  save  the  other  visitors 
the  possible  error  of  considering  the  things  exhibited  as 
public  property,  and  transferring  them  from  the  tables 
into  their  own  pockets. — Honesty.  [It  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society  that  anything  should  be 
removed  from  the  tables  unless  special  notice  to  that 
effect  is  given.  On  the  occasion  in  question  Chesnuts 
were  allowed  to  be  removed,  and  a  few  flowers  were 
distributed  by  the  Vice  Secretary  ;  but  nothing  more. 
We  think  you  must  be  mistaken.] 

The  Hamillonian  System  of  Pine-growing— (see  p. 
613). — Some  growers  imagine  that  Pine  plants  cannot 
support  both  fruit  and  suckers  at  the  same  time,  for, 
say  they,  the  one  will  diminish  the  other.  Now  this 
may  possibly  be  the  case  when  the  plants  are  confined 
in  pots,  but  this  is  not  Nature's  plan  of  doing  the  work, 
neither  is  it  Mr.  Hamilton's,  who  follows  Nature  so 
closely.  Provide  soil  for  the  plant  to  grow  in  without 
restriction,  and  it  will  effect  the  rest  itself.  To  the 
lover  of  Pine-apples  it  is  delightful  to  see  three  and  four 
fruit  produced  by  one  plant  in  about  12  months,  the 


plant  still  being  capable  of  doing  the  same  for  a  series 
of  years,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  has  stools  which  have  been 
planted  out  from  12  to  13  years.  The  suckers,  even 
while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  bounding  away  in  the  most 
healthy  luxuriance.  Mr.  H.'s  Pinery  is  but  small  com- 
pared with  many  ;  it  contains  about  G2  or  G3  stools  in 
a  space  in  which  62  good  fruiting  plants  in  pots  could 
scarcely  be  accommodated.  Now  contrast  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  old  mode  of  Pine  growing. 
Average  Mr.  Hamilton's  stools  to  produce  three  suckers 
each,  tho  suckers  producing  three  fruit,  making  186 
fruit  from  the  62  stools,  and  that  in  12  months.  Now 
some  gardeners  take  18  months,  two  years,  and  others 
still  longer,  to  produce  one  fruit  from  one  plant ;  then 
look  at  the  time,  trouble,  expence  of  potting,  disroot- 
ing, renewing  bark  beds,  &c,  aud  after  all  the  produce 
is  only  about  a  third  of  that  by  the  Hamiltonian  system. 
With  Polmaise  heating  and  this  admirable  system  of 
Pine-growing,  fruit  may  be  grown  at  one  half  the  ex- 
pence  at  which  they  now  are.  In  the  summer  time 
Mr.  Hamilton  can  ripen  fruit  in  from  12  to  14  weeks 
from  the  time  they  show,  so  that  both  sucker  and  fruit  is 
perfected  at  that  season  in  seven  months.  In  conclu- 
sion I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  saw  Pines  swell  off  better 
than  those  at  Thornfield,  three  and  four  on  a  plant, 
averaging  from  1 6  to  1 7  lbs.  weight,  aud  occupying  no 
'more  room  than  a  single  plant  in  a  pot.— J\  Ellis,  Yew- 
tree  Cottage,  Eccles,  September  30. 

The  Hedgehog  Carnivorous.  — I  once  kept  two  hedge- 
hogs for  several  months,  and  their  food  was  bread  and 
milk,  Apples,  crabs,  &c,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  raw 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces.  I  have  seen  their  saucer 
half  full  of  bread  aud  milk  and  my  hedgehogs  rolled  up 
snugly  in  a  corner  of  their  pen  ;  but  when  I  whistled 
them  up  on  supplying  the  raw  meat,  they  would  turn 
out  briskly  and  eat  it  with  great  avidity.  Whilst  on  this 
subject  I  may  mention,  that  I  was  once  advised  to  turn 
up  a  hedgehog  on  my  premises  which  were  infested  with 
rats,  and  they  would  shortly  disappear.  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment. In  a  few  days  I  noticed  that  my  poor  hedge- 
hog was  exceedingly  lame,  and  took  him  up  for  exami- 
nation ;  his  leg  had  evidently  been  bitten,  and  I  natu- 
rally suspected  the  rats  ;  shortly  afterwards  I  noticed 
that  most  of  my  hedgehog's  spines  had  lost  their  sharp- 
ness ;  they  appeared  to  have  been  clipped  or  stunted, 
probably  by  being  bitten  off  at  the  points,  and  again  I 
suspected  the  rats ;  finally,  the  hedgehog  disappeared 
altogether,  and  the  rats  continued  to  indulge  me  with 
their  company. — Edward  Cope,  15,  New  York-street, 
Manchester,  Oct.  5. 

Potato  Disease. — I  have  this  year  raised  Potatoes 
from  seed  of  five  different  kinds,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  diseased.  I  also  planted  about  five  bushels  of  the 
Hen's-nest  variety,  in  November  1845,  and  took  up  a 
most  excellent  crop  from  them  in  July,  18  or  20  large 
Potatoes  from  one  on  the  average,  and  not  a  symptom 
of  disease  among  them  all. — T.  W.  W. 

Paulovniaimperialis. — This  is  ahighly  ornamental  tree, 
which  has  not  yet  been  fully  estimated  in  this  country. 
It  appears  that  for  the  first  year  or  two,  when  planted 
in  congenial  soil,  it  grows  most  vigorously,  aud  conti 
nues  its  growth  late  in  autumn.  The  shoots,  from  their 
extraordinary  grossness,  are  not  properly  ripened,  and 
consequently  get  killed  back  to  the  harder  parts  in 
winter.  I  have  plants  at  this  moment  with  leaves  20 
inches  across,  and  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth 
6  feet  long.  I  was  informed  that  when  first  planted  in 
the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  it  grew  away  in  the  same 
robust  manner.  This  is  not,  however,  now  the  case, 
the  original  tree  which  first  flowered  there  is  30  feet 
high,  the  branches  are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  clean  stem  3  feet  in  circumference.  The  leaves  now 
upon  this  tree  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Catalpa, 
and  the  shoots  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  length, 
which  of  course  ripen  perfectly.  This  is  (October) 
covered  with  a  complete  mass  of  incipient  blossoms, 
which  do  not  expand  until  next  spring,  when  the  tree 
exhibits  an  inconceivable  picture  of  beauty.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  this  tree  only  flowers  in  alternate 
years,  when  it  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed.  What  an 
admirable  subject  this  is  for  shrubberies  and  general 
ornamental  planting,  both  as  regards  its  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  may  well  be  pointed  out  as  an  object  de- 
serving the  attention  of  planters. — R.  G. 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Vegetation  in  Columbia. — 
In  this  country  trees  and  plants  during  the  increase  of 
the  moon  are  full  of  sap,  at  the  decrease  the  sap  de- 
scends. This  is  so  well  established  a  fact,  that  timber 
felled  at  the  increase  is  useless,  rotting  immediately.  I 
have  myself  seen  in  the  Cauca  the  great  bamboo, 
called  Guadua,  whose  joints  supply  the  purest  water 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  perfectly  dry  after  the 
full  moon.  Does  this  singular  fact  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  Nature  intends  it  as  a  sort  of  repose  for  the  vege- 
tating process  where  winters  are  unknown  ? —  W.  J., 
Liverpool. 

The  Camberwell  Beauty. — A  very  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  insect  was  taken  by  a  lady  at  North  Cray,  in 
Kent,  in  August  last ;  likewise  a  Sphinx  convolvuli  by 
myself. — Constant  Reader. 

Result  of  Sowing  Beans  and  Potatoes  in  the  same 
Drills,  with  reference  to  Disease. — Last  spring,  dread- 
ing a  return  of  the  Potato  disease,  I  had  Beans  sown  in 
the  drills  with  my  Potatoes  at  the  time  of  planting, 
hoping  the  former  might  do  some  good  in  case  of  the 
latter  failing,  as  they  eventually  did,  and  I  have  now 
reaped  a  crop  of  excellent  Beans  ;  the  return,  so  far  as 
can  be  calculated  before  thrashing,  appearing  to  be  con- 
siderably above  thirty-fold.  But  what  I  consider  re- 
markable is,  that  while  the  Bean  crop  in  the  neigh. 
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bourhood  has  failed  or  been  blighted  in  apparently  an 
exact  similar  manner  to  the  Potatoes,  this  field,  among 
the  Potatoes,  has  entirely  escaped.  The  inference  I 
have  drawn  is,  that  the  insect  (for  I  believe  an  insect 
to  be  the  canse  of  the  mischief),  finding  the  two  plants 
together,  and  preferring  the  Potato  to  the  Bean,  has  at- 
tacked the  former,  leaving  the  Bean  unmolested.  This, 
however,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  being  only  an  isolated 
instance,  requires  the  confirmation  of  further  experi- 
ment ;  but  I  think  it  worth  trying  by  those  who  may 
have  Potatoes  to  plant  next  season  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment  I  would  recommend  that  the  Bean 
employed  be  the  Early  Mazagan.  The  foregoing  result 
is  surely  a  strong  fact  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  an 
insect  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  it  at  least  upsets  one 
or  two  theories,  either  it  is  not  the  same  blight  which 
has  affected  the  two  crops,  or  if  it  is,  as  many  believe, 
then  it  cannot  proceed  directly  from  atmospheric  causes, 
as  no  blight  proceeding  from  such  cause  could  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  crops  (intimately  mixed  as 
they  were  in  the  field  alluded  to),  blighting  the  Potato 
completely  and  leaving  the  Bean  perfectly  healthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  readily  conceive  an  insect  feed- 
ing indiscriminately  on  either  plant  when  grown  sepa- 
rately, but  finding  the  two  kinds  of  food  together, 
taking  only  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  it.  Indeed, 
we  find  this  method  of  preserving  plants  in  daily  prac- 
tice with  gardeners,  viz.,  planting  a  herb  or  shrub, 
which  snails  or  other  insects  are  particularly  fond  of, 
heside  another  plint  which  they  are  desirous  of  pre- 
serving ;  and  in  this  manner  I  believe  the  Potato  to 
have  acted  in  preserving  my  Beans.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  to  endeavour  to  save  some  seed  for  next 
season's  crop,  is  to  green  the  Potatoes  by  exposure  to 
the  light  and  sun,  which  I  am  confident  will  preserve 
them,  having  in  the  Barley  stubbles  picked  up  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Potatoes  which  had,  in  raising  last 
year's  crop,  been  left  as  diseased  ;  in  these  I  have  found 
the  part  which  had  been  affected  entirely  gone,  leaving 
the  remainder,  which  had  by  exposure  become  green, 
perfectly  sound. — Smollett  M.  Eddington,  Creggan. 

Effect  of  the  best  Peruvian  Guano  on  Potatoes. — 
Cheshire  Whiles  :  1st  row,  farm-yard  manure  ;  2d  row, 
half  guano,  half  farm-yard  manure  ;  3d  row,  guano. 
No.  3  by  far  the  best  and  soundest.  Quantity  about 
the  same.  Scotch  Seedlings  :  1st  row,  guano  ;  2d  row, 
half  guano  and  half  farm-yard  manure  ;  3d  row,  farm- 
yard manure.  No.  1  the  soundest  and  best  quality. 
Quantity  about  the  same.  30  bushels  sown  to  the  acre. 
— H.  V.,  Ripon. 

The  Tortoise  being  oviparous,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid.  About 
the  1st  of  August  I  observed  one  in  the  act  of  making 
a  hole  in  dry  soil  in  a  Vinery  ;  knowing  it  was  not 
the  proper  time  for  the  animal  to  bury  itself  for  the 
winter,  I  suspected  it  was  making  a  nest.  Being  slow 
in  motion,  it  was  really  interesting  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  she  made  the  cavity,  by  raising  the  soil  with 
her  hind  feet,  scraping  a  little  first  with  one  and  then 
the  other,  until  the  hole  was  about  4  inches  deep.  In 
order  to  support  or  prevent  her  falling  while  at  work, 
her  fore  leg  was  fast  in  the  soil,  and  although  a  weak 
anchor,  still  perhaps  it  answered  her  purpose.  I  ob- 
served her  deposit  three  white  eggs  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  pigeon,  with  very  hard  shells ;  she  then 
carefully  covered  them  up,  and  made  impressions  with 
her  feet  while  iu  the  act  of  leaving,  as  if  purposely  to 
conceal  the  nest.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  case  ;  for 
twice  I  smoothed  the  spot,  and  found  upon  inspection 
the  same  foot-priuts.  This  shows  that  the  tortoise  has 
some  care  about  her  eggs,  though  left  in  the  ground  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. — J.  fVighton. 

Atropa  Belladonna. — "  Oayx  "  inquires  (p.  662),  what 
,{ birds  or  insects  feed  on  the  black  berry  of  the  Bella- 
donna." I  have  observed  the  berries  to  suddenly  dis- 
appear without  knowing  what  became  of  them,  whilst  at 
ether  times  the  plants  have  been  laden  with  berries  for 
a  considerable  time.  Though  the  latter  are  very  poi- 
sonous, and  though  the  plant  contains  much,  still  I  do 
Hot  think  that  it  is  so  bad  as  has  been  lately  repre- 
sented. Insects  certainly  do  attack  it,  and  I  have 
lately  been  feeding  some  shell  snails  (Helix  Hortensis) 
upon  the  leaves,  which  they  eat  greedily  without  any 
bad  effect.  Neither  do  I  think  Deadly  Nightshade  has 
so  much  of  the  poisonous  tree  of  Java  about  it.  I  mean 
that  other  plants  will  grow  freely  beside  it.  The  Bel- 
ladonna, in  general,  is  fouud  in  thickets,  where  it  hap- 
pens to  escape  the  notice  of  the  labourer,  who  is  sure 
to  destroy  it,  consequently  it  is  very  rare  ;  indeed  in 
seme  parts  of  the  country  it  is  hardly  known.  But 
none  need  mistake  it  who  has  seen  the  drawing  of  it  in 
a  late  number,  with  its  enticing  but  deadly  berries. — J. 
Wighton. 

Large  Pumpkins. — There  has  been  grown  in  a  garden 
in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  near  Eye,  three  gourds.  The 
first  weighed  127  lbs.,  and  measured  in  circumference 
6  feet  2  inches  ;  second  weighed  97  lbs.,  and  measured 
in  circumference,  5  feet  8  inches  j  third  weighed  58  lbs., 
and  measured  in  circumference  5  feet,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  one  seed,  and,  consequently,  from  one  root. 
The  plant  grew  in  the  open  garden  without  any  par- 
ticular care  in  the  cultivation.  The  quality  and  flavour 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  cottagers  in  the  neighbour. 
hood,  who  consider  them,  when  properly  cooked,  a  light 
nutritious  food,  and  an  appendage  to  their  dietary. 
The  colour  of  the  outside  is  a  beautiful  bright  oran»e, 
and    the    shape    nearly    round.  —  A    Correspondent. 

An  amateur  gardener  at  Earl's  Colne,  near  Hal 

Bted,  Essex,  cut  a  large  yellow  Orange  Gourd  (Potiron 
jaune)  on  the  23d  ult.,  of  a  beautiful  form  and  colour  ; 


it  weighed  118  lbs.,  and  measured  rather  upwards  of  6 
feet  in  circumference,  having  been  grown  upon  a  per- 
fectly open  bed.  The  soil  best  suited  to  the  Gourd, 
Vegetable  Marrow,  &c,  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  one- 
third  road-scrapings,  chiefly  horse  droppings,  and  two- 
thirds  rich  garden  mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  common 
soda,  well  pulverised  and  mixed  together.  The  large 
yellow  Orange  Gourd  is  used  in  France  when  cut  young 
as  a  vegetable,  mashed  like  Turnips  or  Potatoes,  and  is 

of  very  delicious  flavour. — R.  B.  P. Two  specimens 

of  the  above  were  grown  on  one  plant  in  the  Swansea 
Nursery,  of  White  and  Melville  ;  one  measured  7  feet 
in  circumference,  and  weighed  123  lbs.,  the  other  mea- 
sured 6  feet,  and  weighed  85  lbs. — S.  W.  M.  [We 
cannot  spare  room  for  further  announcements  about 
Pumpkins ;  much  heavier  weights  than  these  have 
been  obtained.] 


Foreign    Gorresocradence. 

Paris. — The  Cercle  Generate  d'Horticulture  has  again 
taken  the  lead  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  holding  an  extra 
"show  for  fruit  and  Dahlias,  at  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  on  the  25th  September  and  three 
following  days.  The  exhibition  was  well  attended,  con- 
sidering that  Paris,  like  London,  is  at  this  moment  half 
empty.  The  fruit  consisted  principally  of  Grapes, 
Pears,  and  Pines  ;  many  of  the  specimens  were  equal 
to  anything  ever  produced  here.  The  great  fault  in 
Paris,  and  indeed  throughout  France,  is  that  societies 
offer  prizes  for  too  much,  namely,  for  the  largest  collec- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  were  they  to  define  the  exact 
number  of  fruits  or  flowers,  the  collections,  although 
less  numerous,  would  appear  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage, and  be  more  fairly  judged  upon  their  intrinsic 
merits.  At  present  it  is  evident  that  a  small  collection, 
however  fine,  stands  no  chance  against  a  cart-load  of 
rubbish,  and  as  a  consequence  very  many  amateurs  are 
deterred  from  sending  at  all.  The  experimental  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  have  been  long  celebrated  for  a  col- 
lection of  Vines,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  nyi  this  occasion  Mr.  Hardy,  the  chief 
gardener,  exhibited  somewhere  about  one  hundred 
varieties,  all  of  which  were  grown  in  the  open  air. 
Among  them  were  natives  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  Hungary,  Persia,  Syria,  &c,  and  all,  or 
nearly  so,  at  maturity  without  any  artificial  appliances. 
The  berries  of  some  were  enormous,  especially  Damas 
Blanc,  Muscat  real,  Malaga,  Romanza,  Ribier,  Ribier 
de  Calabre,  Balkin,  Gros  Guillaume,  Cornichon,  and 
Syrian.  The  Frankaenthal  (Black  Hamburg)  were  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  those  usually  grown 
under  glass  in  Holland  or  England.  The  most  hand- 
some specimens  were  Raisin  Prune  de  Herault,  a 
round  black  Grape  ;  Rouge  de  Rolle,  larger  than  Black 
Hamburgh  ;  Miracle,  black,  very  large  bunches  ;  Raisin 
Prune  blanc  de  Naples,  like  the  Fontainebleau  but  more 
yellow ;  Muscat  de  Sardaigne,  large  white  ;  Romanza, 
much  larger  than  black  Hamburgh ;  Sideritas  de 
Smyrne,  large  rose  colour  ;  Chasselas  Napoleon,  finer 
than  C.  de  Fontainebleau ;  Cabral,  a  large  sea-green 
coloured  kind  ;  and  Rosse  Pause,  a  long  white.  In  M. 
Barbot's  collection  there  were  splendid  specimens  of 
Gros  Guillaume,  Gromier  de  Cantal,  Gros  Ribier  de 
Maroc,  Superbe  de  Decandolle,  Trousseau,  Gros  Damas, 
Muscat  d'Alexandrie,  Chasselas  Dore',  Frankaenthal, 
Cornichon,  and  Chasselas  Violet.  There  was  also  a 
large  basket  of  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  from  M. 
Berger,  of  that  golden  waxy  colour  for  which  they  are 
so  renowned,  and  which  alone  was  worth  going  far  to 
see.  M.  Dupuy  Jamin  had  a  large  collection  of  Pears ; 
among  the  finest  were  the  following  : — Passe  Tardive, 
Beurre"  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Belle  Angevine,  Bon 
Chretien  d'Espagne,  Beurre  Aurore,  Gros  Givet,  Belle 
de  Berry,  Duchessed'Angouleme,  Beurre' de  Lombardy, 
Bergamotte  de  Pentecote,  Saint  Andre,  Doyenne 
d'Estrekemann,  Souvenir  de  Boulogne,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
bourg,  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Napoleon  d'Hiver,  Berga- 
motte d'Austrasie,  Belle  de  Flandres,  St.  Franciis, 
Calabasse  Royale,  Bergamotte  de  Bruxelles,  Bon 
Chretien  Napoleon,  Catillac,  and  Leon  Leelerc.  Messrs. 
Jamin  and  Durand  exhibited  100  varieties,  and  among 
them  noble  specimens  of  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre 
Incomparable,  Belle  Angevine,  Bon  Chretien  Napoleon, 
Leon  Leelerc,  Bon  Chretien  d'Hiver,  Beurre  Gris  Dore, 
Colmar  d' Arembourg,  Catillac,  Coimar  Van  Mons,  Belle 
Alliance,  Beurre  Bosse,  Lemon,  Beurre  de  Sterkmann, 
Rosaline,  Triomphe  de  Josoigue,  Philippe  de  France, 
and  Josephine.  M.  Goutier  contributed  six  finely  grown 
Pines/ 

The  Dahlias  were  divided  into  five  classes,  and  though 
not  equal  to  the  shows  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  were 
decidedly  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in 
Paris  ;  among  the  seedlings  were  three  or  four  of  first- 
rate  properties,  and  some  fancy  kinds,  quite  new  in 
colour,  and  far  superior  to  any  English  ones  ;  the  col- 
lections comprised  all  the  new  English,  French,  and 
German  varieties.  M.  Soutef  had  Childe  Harold,  Napo- 
leon, Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  Athlete,  Antagonist, 
Cleopatra,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Gloria  Mundi,  Du- 
chesse de  Richelieu,  Lady  Charleville,  Lady  St.  Maur, 
Schone  Erfurterin,  Princess  Royal,  &c.  M.  Salter  had 
Doctor  Graham,  Erzherzog  Stephen,  Grosherzog  Von 
Hessen,  Fulwood  Glory,  Johannes  Bosse,  Capti- 
vation,  Josephine  Eriau,  La  Belle  Blonde,  Lady 
Featherstone,  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  Beauty  of  Hants, 
Madame  Zehler,  Madame  Dresser,  Beauty  of  South 
Parade,  Captain  Warner,  Alexandrina,  Bohemian  Girl, 
Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  of  Per- 
petuals,  Miss  Prettymau,  Princess  Radzeville,  &c.  M. 
Chauviere  sent  Cleopatra,  Stella,  Madame  Dresser,  An- 


tagonist, Adrienne,  Alphonse  Kar,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady 
Charleville,  Josephine,  Madame  Chauviere,  Fairy  Queen, 
Captain  Warner,  Captivation,  Mirabeau,  Athlete,  Lud- 
wig  Marquard,  Le  Domino  Noir,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
&c.  M.  Dufoy  had  Captivation,  Madame  Dresser,  An- 
tagonist, Mademoiselle  Chariot,  Captain  Warner,  Mar- 
chioness of  Cornwallis,  Roblin,  Metropolitan  Primrose, 
Miss  Prettyman,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Queen  of  Perpetuate, 
Le  Domino  Noir,  Sarah,  Tilly  Mimosa,  &c.  M.  Vas- 
seur  had  a  large  collection  of  600  or  700  flowers,  but 
as  many  of  them  were  repeated  seven  or  eight  tunes, 
and  the  whole  quite  unworthy  of  exhibition,  it  will  be 
useless  to  particularise  them.  M.  Tollard  showed 
Athlete,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Mademoiselle  Chariot, 
Cleopatra,  A-la-mode,  Madame  Chauviere,  Harlequin, 
Cheri  Pouflin,  Albert,  Beauty  of  Stow,  Zeitgeist,  Bijon, 
Cassandra,  Ludwig  Marquard,  Fancy,  Lady  Antrobus, 
Madame  Von  Marc,  Antagonist,  Triomphe  d'Epoudry, 
Viscount  Resigner,  Zoe,  Nutwith,  &e.  M.  Guyard  had 
some  fine  flowers  of  Cleopatra,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Orlando,  Captivation,  Scopa,  Sylph,  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, Arethusa,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Viscount  Ressigner, 
Bauduin,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  La  Belle  Blonde,  Bion- 
detta,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lady  Charleville,  Essex  Prim- 
rose, Marie,  Gloria  Mundi,  Antagonist,  &c.  Among 
the  seedlings  were  two  or  three  very  pretty  fancy  vari- 
eties :  one  nearly  black,  tipped  white  ;  another  bright 
yellow,  tipped  white  ;  and  a  curious  mottled  red,  striped 
yellow  ;  but  as  no  names  were  attached,  I  am  not  able 
to  give  further  particulars.  Selfs  and  margined  flowers 
were  abundant ;  the  best  were  a  }  ellowish  fawn  colour 
by  M.  Roblin,  and  clear  lilac  peach  by  M.  Salter.  In 
the  whole  there  were  from  20  to  25  exhibitors,^nd  the 
prizes  were  awarded  as  under. 


First  Silver  Medal  for  Grapes 
Bronze         „  „ 

First  Silver  Medal  for  Pears 
Bronze         „  „ 

Silver  Medal  for  Pines 


. .  M.  Hardy. 

. .  M.  Barbot. 

. .  M.  Dupny  Jamain. 

. .  Messrs.  Jamin  &  Durand- 

. .  M.  Goutier. 


Ditto  forDablias  (general  collection)  M.  Soutef. 
Bronze  Medal  for  Dahlias   . .        . .  M.  Chauviere. 
Silver  do.  forDahlias  (new  varieties)  M.  Salter. 
Bronze  Medal  for  Dahlias    . .        . .  M.  Dofoy. 
Silver  do.  fordo,  (largest  collection)  M-Tasseur. 
Bronze  Medal  for  Dahlias    . .        . .  M.  Tollard. 
Silver       „  „      (amateurs)  M.  Guyard. 

Mebi'tfos. 

Wild  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands. 

From    the    Journals   of    Charles    St.  John,  Esq. 

(Murray's    "Home    and    Colonial    Library,"   Nos. 

XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.)  Murray. 
Ii  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  loves  White  of  Sel- 
borne  not  to  include  in  his  affection  the  author  of  these 
entertaining  volumes.  The  manner  is  the  same,  the 
mode  of  narration  the  same,  there  is  the  same  truth 
and  freshness  in  every  picture,  and  there  is,  above  all 
things,  that  accurate  delineation  which  never  fails  to 
take  the  reason  captive.  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  gentleman 
in  station  and  manner  ;  while  he  writes  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  practised  sportsman,  he  never  neglects  the 
exactness  of  the  naturalist,  and  consequently  his  Jour- 
nal is  a  mine  of  valuable  facts,  associated  with  enter- 
taining anecdote  and  charming  descriptions  of  scenery. 
We  cannot  pay  the  author  a  higher  compliment  than 
by  placing  him  at  once,  as  we  have  already  done,  in 
the  same  class  with  White  of  Selborne. 

Like  that  universal  favourite,  Mr.  St.  John  eschews 
hard  words.  He  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  talk 
Grceco-Latin  in  order  to  be  exact ;  plain  English  is  suf- 
ficiently good  for  his  purpose  ;  in  short,  he,  too,  has 
too  much  respect  for  science  to  disown  her  unless  she 
is  dressed  in  the  buckram  of  a  pedant.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  his  example  is  not  more  generally  followed.  It- 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  very  intelligent  critic  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  by  a  modern  naturalist  to  substitute  a  quasi 
English  "terminology  for  the  technical  Latin  of  botany, 
observing  that  although  it  might  be  desirable  to  do  so 
for  popular  purposes,  it  was  not  suited  to  science  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  must  be  two  languages  in  Natural  His- 
tory, the  scientific  and  the  popular.  We  have  them, 
no  doubt  ;  but  why  should  it  be  so?  Of  what  earthly 
use  is  science  except  to  be  popular  ?  If  any  branch  of 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  assuming  a 
popular  form,  it  is  little  worth  the  study,  and  still  less 
worth  bringing  before  the  world.  The  truth  is,  natu- 
ralists are  more  than  any  men  the  slaves  of  custom  ; 
their  prejudices  are  very  deeply  rooted,  and,  we  say  it 
advisedly,  there  is  not  a  few  of  them  whose  science 
consists  of  little  beyond  the  power  of  running  over  a  roll 
of  barbarous  words.  Rumex,  Veronica,  and  Crataegus 
sound  grandly  ;  Dock,  Speedwell,  and  Whitethorn, 
their  equivalents,  are  but  homely.  When  a  man  says 
that  he  has  made  a  discovery  regarding  the  foramen  of 
the  ovule  of  the  Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  people  stare 
and  think  him  a  great  philosopher  ;  but  if  they  knew 
him  to  mean  merely  that  he  had  discovered  something 
in  the  aperture  of  the  young  seed  of  the  common 
Water  Doch,  they  would  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  his  philosophy.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  by  any  means  undervalue 
the  technicalities  of  science  in  their  proper  place  and 
within  due  limits.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  indispens- 
able ;  but  they  are  much  abused,  and  needlessly  made 
to  perplex  plain  people,  when  there  is  no  manner  of 
necessity  for  it. 

We  should  be  unjust,  however,  to  Mr.  St.  John,  if 
we  appeared  to  rest  our  opinions  of  his  admirable  work 
merely  upon  such  ground  as  this.  We  shall,  therefore, 
produce  an  extract   or  two  from  his  pages,  by  way  of 
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illustrating  his  excellent  style.     How  true  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  toad  ! 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  nothing  more  dis- 
gusting in  animals  usually  called  reptiles,  such  as  lizards 
and  toads,  than  in  any  other  living  creatures.  A  toad 
is  a  most  useful  member  of  society,  and  deserves  the 
freedom  of  all  floricultural  societies,  as  well  as  entire 
immunity  from  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  he  un- 
dergoes at  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  In 
hotbeds  and  hothouses  he  is  extremely  useful,  and 
many  gardeners  take  great  care  of  toads  in  these  places, 
where  they  do  good  service  by  destroying  beetles  and 
other  insects.  In  the  flower-beds,  too,  they  are  of 
similar  use.  Of  quiet  aud  domestic  habits,  the  toad 
seldom  seems  to  wander  far  from  his  seat  or  from  under 
a  loose  stone,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  fruit  tree  or  Box- 
edging.  There  are  several  habitues  of  this  species  in 
my  garden,  whom  I  always  see  in  their  respective 
places  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
they  issue  out  in  search  of  their  prey.  I  found  a  toad 
one  day  caught  by  the  leg  in  a  horse-hair  snare,  which 
had  been  placed  for  birds.  The  animal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  usual  placid  and  phlegmatic  demeanour  of  its 
race,  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect  fury,  struggling  and 
scratching  at  everything  within  his  lea-h,  apparently 
much  more  in  anger  than  fear.  Like  miny  other  in- 
dividuals of  quiet  exterior,  toads  are  liable  to  great 
fits  of  passion  and  anger,  as  is  seen  in  the  pools  during 
April,  when  five  or  six  will  contend  for  the  good  graces 
of.  their  sultauas  with  a  fury  and  pertinacity  that  is 
quite  wonderful,  fighting  and  struggling  for  hours 
together.  And  where  a  road  intervenes  between  two 
ditches,  I  have  seen  the  battle  carried  on  even  in  the 
dry  dust,  till  the  rival  toads,  in  spite  of  their  natural 
aquatic  propensities,  became  perfectly  dry  and  covered 
with  sand,  and  in  this  powdered  state  will  they  continue 
fighting,  regardless  of  the  heat,  which  shrivels  up  their 
skin,  or  of  passers  by,  who  may  tread  on  them  and  maim 
them,  but  cannot  stop  their  fighting.  There  is  more 
character  and  energy  in  a  toad  than  is  supposed.  After 
the  young  ones  have  acquired  their  perfect  shape,  they 
appear  to  leave  the  water,  and  frequently  the  roads  and 
paths  are  so  covered  with  minute  but  well-formed  toad- 
lings,  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  your  foot  down  without 
crushing  some  of  them." 

We  scarcely  know  a  more  thoroughly  natural  piece 
of  description  than  the  following,  of  one  of  the  most 
:harming  districts  in  all  Scotland. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  river  aud  the 
surrounding  scenery  when  it  suddenly  leaves  the  open 
and  barren  ground  and  plunges  at  once  into  the  wild 
and  extensive  woods  of  Dunearn  and  Fairness.  The 
woods  at  Dunearn  are  particularly  picturesque,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Fir-trees  (at  least  those  near  the  river), 
having  been  left  rather  farther  apart  than  is  usual,  and 
no  tree  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  scenery  than  the 
ocoth  Fir,  when  it  has  room  to  spread  out  into  its 
natural  shape.  The  purple  Heather,  too,  in  these  woods 
forms  a  rich  and  soft  groundwork  to  the  picture.  "What 
spot  in  the  world  can  excel  in  beauty  the  landscape 
comprising  the  old  bridge  of  Dulsie,  spanning  with  its 
lofty  arch  the  deep  black  pool,  shut  in  by  grey  and  fan- 
tastic rocks,  surmounted  with  the  greenest  of  Grass 
swards,  with  clumps  of  the  ancient  Weeping  Birches 
with  their  gnarled  and  twisted  stems,  backed"  again  by 
the  dark  Pine-trees  ?  The  river  here  forms  a  succes- 
sion of  very  black  and  deep  pools,  connected  with  each 
other  by  foaming  and  whirling  falls  and  currents,  up 
which  in  the  fine  pure  evenings  you  may  see  the  sal- 
mon making  curious  leaps.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  this  scenery  made  on  me  when  I  first  saw  it. 
The  bridge  of  the  Dulsie,  the  dark-coloured  river,  and 
the  lovely  woodlands  as  I  viewed  them  while  stretched 
on  the  short  green  sward  above  the  rocks  formed  a  pic- 
ture which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  striking  coup  d'ail,  nor  one 
more  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  On  these  rocks 
are  small  flocks  of  long- horned,  half-wild  goats,  whose 
appearance,  with  their  s'aaggy  hair  and  long  venerable 
beards,  adds  much  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene.  The 
blackcock  and  the  roebuck  now  succeed  the  grouse  and 
red-deer.  The  former  h  frequently  to  be  seen  either 
sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  Birch-tree  or  feeding  on 
the  Juniper-berries,  while  the  beautiful  roebuck  "the 
most  perfect  in  its  symmetry  of  all  deer),  is  seen  either 
grazing  on  some  grassy  spot  at  the  water's  edge,  or 
wading  through  a  shalbw  part  of  the  river,  looking 
round  when  half  way  tirough  as  timid  and  coy  as  a 
bathing  riymph.  Wher.  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  passer  by,  he  bounds  lightly  and  easily  up  the  steep 
hank  of  the  river,  and  a'ter  standing  on  the  summit  for 
a  moment  or  two  to  male  out  the  extent  of  the  danger, 
plunges  into  the  dark  soitudes  of  the  forest." 

Among  the  many  inteiesting  facts  with  which  Sir.  St. 
John's  pages  abound  is  tte  following  singular  account 
of  the  way  in  which  fish  nake  their  nests  ! 

"  One  summer  day  I  vas  amused  by  watching  the 
singular  proceedings  of  two  lampreys  in  a  small  ditch 
of  clear  running  water  near  my  house.  They  were 
about  six  inches  in  lengh,  and  as  large  round  as  a 
pencil.  The  two  little  criatures  were  most  busily  and 
anxiously  employed  in  miking  little  triangular  heaps  of 
stones,  using  for  the  punose  irregularly  shaped  bits  of 
gravel  about  the  size  of  a  arge  pea.  When  they  wished 
to  move  a  larger  stone,  (hey  helped  each  other  in  en- 
deavouring to  roll  it  into  the  desired  situation  ;  occa- 
sionally they  both  left  off  their  labours  and  appeared  to 
rest  for  a  short  time,  anc  then  to  return  to  their  work 
with  fresh  vigour.  The  object  of  their  building  I  am 
aot  sufficiently  learned   n  the  natural  history   of  the 


lamprey  to  divine  ;  but  I  conclude  that  their  work  had 
something  to  do  with  the  placing  of  their  spawn.  I 
had,  however,  a  good  opportunity  of  watching  them,  as 
the  water  was  quite  clear  and  shallow,  and  they  were  so 
intent  upon  what  they  were  at,  that  they  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  mo.  I  had  intended  to  examine  the  little 
heaps  of  stones  which  they  had  mado,  but  going  from 
home  the  next  day  put  it  out  of  my  recollection,  and  I 
lost  the  opportunity.  It  seems,  however,  so  singular  a 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  fish  to  build  up  regular  little 
pyramids  of  gravel,  bringing  some  of  the  stones  from  the 
distance  of  two  feet  against  the  current  and  rolling  them 
to  the  place  with  evident  difficulty,  that  the  lampreys 
must  have  some  good  reason  which  induces  them  to  take 
this  trouble." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  St.  John  was  the  first  to  observe 
this  singular  operation  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  find  his 
account  of  the  lamprey  paralleled  in  a  very  unexpected 
way  by  M.  Coste's  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  stickleback  or  prickleback  prepares  its  nest,  and 
which  he  calls  the  most  curious  spectacle  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  witness.  This  writer  describes  the  proceedings 
of  the  stickleback  to  the  following  effect  :— The  male 
is  the  workman.  He  picks  out  with  great  care  a 
place  fit  for  the  purpose,  on  which  ho  forms  a  floor 
or  foundation  with  bits  of  Grass  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  light  objects  from  being  carried  away  by  the 
currents,  he  weights  them  down  with  sand,  over  which 
he  glides  continually,  till  he  has  plastered  together  the 
particles  with  the  natural  glue  of  his  skin.  That  done, 
he  agitates  his  pectoral  fins  with  his  utmost  force,  so  as 
to  test  the  firmness  of  his- building  by  exciting  rapid 
artificial  currents  a]l  round  it.  Being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  then  proceeds  as.  follows  :  selecting  more  solid 
materials,  such  as  pieces  of  straw  or  wood,  he  arranges 
them  with  his  mouth  on  his  flooring  so  as  to  build  up 
the  walls  ;  if  he  finds  that  he  has  placed  them  badly,  he 
pulls  them  out  again,  adjusts  them  better,  turns  them 
about,  or,  if  he  finds  them  unmanageable,  swims  away 
with  them  and  drops  them  at  a  distance.  All  this  time  he 
takes  care  to  glue  every  particle  together  as  before.  As 
soon  as  the  flooring  and  walls  are  up  he  begins  the  roof, 
which  is  made  in  thesame  way,  except  thatheleaves  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  female  to  get  in  at,  and  into  which 
he  takes  care  to  put  his  head  very  often,  in  order  to 
see  that  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  smooth  and  that 
the  hole  is  large  enough.  For  the  further  details  of 
this  curious  proceeding  we  have  no  space.  The  reader 
will  find  it  fully  described  in  the  Comptes  rendtts  for 
May  18,  1846. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Gosford,  East  Lothian,  the  seal  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss. — This  season  has  proved  remarkable  for  the 
blooming  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  at  periods  widely 
different  from  those  observed  in  ordinary  years.  At 
Gosford  house,  four  magnificent  specimens  of  Yucca 
gloriosa,  or  superb  Adam's  Needle,  are  now  to  be  seen, 
in  various  stages  of  flowering.  One  specimen,  with  a 
flower-stem  nine  feet  high,  exhibits  at  this  time  upwards 
of  600  blossoms.  As  July  and  August  are  the  months 
in  which  the  Yucca  generally  flowers,  it  would  appear 
that  the  late  unusual  summer  heat  has  forwarded  these 
plants,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  bloom  at  this  period 
instead  of  the  summer  of  1847.  These  noble  plants  are 
growing  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  beautiful  arti- 
ficial lake  near  the  mansion-house,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  large  masses  of  rich  foliage  of  the 
shrubberies  behind  them.  The  rare  Chinese  Privet, 
Ligustrum  lucidum  floribundum,  is  here  to  be  seen 
flowering  freely  as  a  standard.  The  Strawberry-tree 
(Arbutus  Unedo)  and  the  Laurustinus,  two  of  the  most 
ornamental  shrubbery  plants  cultivated  for  flowering  at 
Cliristmas,  are  already  in  full  beauty.  These,  with 
other  rarities,  combined  with  the  high  keeping 
of  the  whole  grounds,  render  Gosford  at  tins 
season  of  the  year  a  most  attractive  spot.  The 
extensive  plantations  made  during  the  last  forty  years 
have  produced  complete  shelter  from  the  sea-breeze  ; 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Gosford  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Sweet  Bay 
(Laurus  nobilis,  the  true  Laurel-bay,)  being  here  seen 
in  flower  as  a  standard  tree ;  and  the  still  more  remark- 
able fact  of  the  sweet  Spanish  Chesnut  being  now 
loaded  with  full-grown  fruit,  some  of  the  trees  not  less 
than  30  feet  high.  It  may  be  added,  that  mr.ny  of  the 
recently  introduced  Himalayan  and  Mexican  Conifers 
(among  the  latter  the  Pinus  apulceusis  and  Teocote)  are 
here  in  a  very  thriving  state,  and  will  soon  give  a  new 
feature  to  the  landscape.  -. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beet-root  a  Substitute  for  Potatoes. — Beet-root  cannot 
be  too  much  recommended  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the 
Potato.  Hitherto  the  red  has  only  been  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  pickle,  or  as  a  garnish  for  salad  ;  even  the 
few  who  dress  it  generally  boil  it,  by  which  process  the  rich 
saccharine  juice  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  the  root 
consequently  rendered  less  nutritious  by  the  quantity 
of  water  which  it  imbibes,  as  well  as  by  parting  with 
the  native  syrup  of  which  it  is  thus  forcibly  deprived  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  bake  instead 
of  boiling  them,  when  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  de- 
licious and  wholesome  food.  This  is  not  an  untried 
novelty,  for  both  red  and  white  Beet-root  are  exten- 
sively used  on  the  Continent ;  in  Italy  especially,  they 
are  carried  about  hot  from  the  oven  twice  a  day,  and 
sold  in  the  streets,  giving  to  thousands,  with  bread,  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  a  satisfactory  meal.  There  are  few 
purposes,  for  which  baked  or  even  roasted,   or  fried 


Beetroot  would  not  be  found  preferable  to  boiled.  If 
these  roots  were  so  universally  cultivated  in  England 
for  human  food  as  they  are  on  the  Continent,  and  baked 
and  sold  as  cheap,  as  they  might  easily  be,  many  a  poor 
person  would  have  a  hearty  and  good  meal  who  is  now 
often  obliged  to  go  without  one.—  Torquay  Directory. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime. — When  a  small  portion  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  seeds  when  sown, 
insufficient  quantity  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  limed  over,  the  seeds  germinate  quicker  and 
stronger,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  old  seeds  ;  and 
it  is  also  found  that  the  plants  are  less  liable  to  damp 
off,  or  be  injured  by  insects.— Journal  of  Horticultural 
Society. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

{For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Planting  Evergreens — After  all  that  has  been  said 
about  spring  planting  of  evergreens,  or  even  midwinter, 
I  am  persuaded  that  no  part  of  the  year  can  equal  the  i 
autumn— say  from  the  middle  of  October  until  the  end 
of  November.  I  have  moved  hundreds  of  large  Ever- 
greens, at  all  periods  within  the  last  20  years,  and  I 
have  invariably  realised  the  greatest  amount  of  success 
by  autumn  planting.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the, 
character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  operation  is  conducted.  Some  persons  advocate 
"puddle  planting;"  but  on  what  principles  I  never' 
could  discover.  Why  not  "puddle  potting?"  Cer- 
tainly it  is  better  to  puddle  a  large  specimen  than  to 
totally  neglect  it  in  regard  to  moisture.  My  practice 
is  this  :— To  open  a  hole  much  larger  than  the  ball  of 
earth  or  volume  of  roots  about  to  be  introduced,  taking 
care  not  to  make  the  hole  any  deeper  in  general  than 
the  surface-soil  extends  ;  then  to  saturate  the  subsoil 
with  water,  and  next  to  pulverise  the  soil  thoroughly  in- 
tended for  filling  in  round  the  roots.  Alter  this  is  com- 
pleted, I  invariably  rake  together  a  body  of  tree-leaves 
(if  at  hand),  weeds,  sticks,  &c,  and  throw  three  or 
four  inches  (sometimes  a  foot),  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  to  set  the  ball  or  roots  on,  putting  little  or  no  soil 

beneath  the  tree.     The  tree  being  carefully  removed 

not  a  fibre  suffered  to  dry  if  possible  during  the  opera- 
tion— is  placed  on  the  leaves,  and  the  process  of  filling 
up  commences.  I  invariably  mix  decayed  vegetable 
matter  with  the  common  soil ;  this  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained on  the  spot  by  raking  or  paring  the  surface  of 
the  ground  contiguous.  The  soil  being  in  a  mellow 
sta'e,  is  slightly  trod  as  the  filling  proceeds  ;  and  when 
filled  level  with  the  ball  or  rather  above  it,  the  whole 
receives  a  thorough  watering,  using  several  cans  of 
water  at  slight  intervals.  The  next  business,  and  a 
most  important  affair,  is  to  thoroughly  stake  the  tree 
to  pr  vent  wind- waving.  When  this  is  completed,  a  thick 
mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  or  leaves  will  finish 
the  process.  Such  trees  should  have  one  thorough 
soaking  of  water  in  the  early  part  of  April ;  afterwards 
they  may  be  safely  left  to  themselves. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOYE,  <fcc. 
Conservatory. — The  climbers  here,  at  least  some  of 
the  most  rambling,  will  now  want  a  smart  dressin" 
where  they  obstruct  the  light  in  any  material  degree. 
Such  as  flower  on  the  young  wood,  and  which  are  now 
in  a  ripening  state,  or  approaching  a  state  of  rest,  may 
be  pruned  in  exceedingly  close.  Such  as  the  late- 
blooming  Passifloras,  the  Combretums,  Echites,  Ipo- 
moeas,  Stephanotis,  Tkunhergias,  Pergnlarias,  Mande- 
villas,  &c.  &&,  which  are  still  thriving,  must  be  regu- 
lated with  a  more  gentle  haud  ;  cutting  away  merely 
barren  shoots,  and  drawing  the  remainder  into  some- 
what closer  festoons,  in  order  to  throw  sun-light  into 

the   ulterior   of  the  house.      Stove  and   Orchids A 

somewhat  warm  temperature  may  still  be  maintained  in 
the  stove,  in  order  to  consolidate  as  much  as  possible 
immature  growths.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there 
will  be  less  necessity  for  strong  fire-heat  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Orchids  as  in  last  Calendar.  Mixed  Greenhouse. 
— Some  skill  will  be  necessary  here,  at  this  period  espe- 
cially ;  there  will  be  so  many  candidates  for  admission 
that  confusion  and,  consequently,  failures  will  be  in- 
evitable, unless  some  things  be  discarded  or  removed  to 
a  eold  pit,  or  plant  hospital.  Better  grow  a  few  things 
well  thau  many  badly.  Let  winter  stuff  have  every 
attention. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
See  that  the  linings  of  Pines  grown  in  dung-pits  are 
kept  in  good  repair.  A  sudden  drop  in  temperature,  at 
this  period,  when  the  summer's  growth  is  scarcely  solidi- 
fied, will  Le  very  prejudicial.  Fines. — Now  begins  the 
conflict  in  many  gardens  between  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  late  Grapes  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  attempt  to  " 
house  a  great  many  plants.  The  compromise  required 
of  a  gardener  in  this  respect  is  of  a  most  painful  nature, 
and  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  sacrifice  on  one 
side  or  both.  No  pots,  with  the  exception  of  rest  bulbs 
or  Cacti,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  house  of 
late  Grapes,  after  the  end  of  September.  In  such  a 
case  a  very  small  amount  of  firing  will  suffice  ;  whilst, 
where  plants  are  crammed  in  such  houses,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  much  watering,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  fire- heat  is  necessary,  in  order  to  expel  the  great  ac- 
cumulation of  moisture.  Early  Vinery. — As  a  pre- 
paratory step,  I  would  advise  the  borders  to  be  covered 
forthwith  with  at  least  a  foot  of  dry  litter,  or  any  other 
light  and  porous  body,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  warmth. 
"  Lock  the  door  before  the  steed  is  gone."  In  cases  of 
early  forcing,  where  the  roots  are  inside,  the  borders 
hitherto  kept  dry  on  rest  principles,  may  have  a 
thorough  watering  with  clear  manure-water.  Take 
every.care  of  autumn  Cucumbers  ;  if  in  boxes,  let  them 
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bT^top^eTa^orTdTisIed  when  rosary  ;  also  give 
them  rPeP/uIar  waterings  with  tepid  and  clear  liquid  ma- 
rfu^.     See  to  Kidney  Beans  in  pots.     Mushroom-beds 

next  we*oWER.GAKDEK  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Choice  things  in  the  parterre  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on  as  to  display  ;  it  is  therefore  desirable  at 
this  period  to  look  over  the  masses  and  beds,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  choice  article  of  a  tender  character  which 
it  is  desirable  to  secure  for  next  year  ;  such  may  be 
potted  with  balls,  and  wintered  in  the  cold  pit.  Altera- 
tions  may   be  proceeded  with,   planting,   turf  laying, 

edging,  &e. 

°  FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  all  Tulip  beds  ought 
to  be  properly  arranged  for  planting,  so  that  the  bulbs 
may  be  got  into  the  ground  not  later  than  the  last  week 
in  October.     Some  means   also  should  be  adopted  to 
shelter  the  bed  or  beds  from  heavy  rain,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  bulbs  before  they  have  begun 
to  appear  above  ground,  and  in  fact  excess  of  moisture 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  avoided.     Attention  ought  also 
to  be  given  to  those  bulbs  whose  spike  has  elongated, 
aphis  or  green  fly  being  apt  to  attack  them,which  should 
be  carefully  brushed  off.     Carnations  and  Picotees. — In 
obtaining  new  varieties  the  best  plan  is  to  have  them 
immediately,  better  plants  will  generally  be  obtained 
now  than  in  the  spring,  and  they  will  have  time  to  es- 
tablish themselves  before  winter,  which  is  highly  neces- 
sarv,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  health  till  next 
spring.     Auriculas.— Mind  that  the  frames  iu  which 
these" are  to  be  wintered  have  a  proper  pitch,  and  that 
all  the  glass  is  sound,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be 
subject  to  drip,  which  will  infallibly  ruin  them.     Free 
circulation  of  air  should  at  all  times  be  promoted,  and 
when  properly  managed  few  flowers  are  more  hardy 
than  the  Auricula.     Pink  and  Pansy  beds,  we  presume, 
are  already  planted ;  some  of  the  plants  of  both  are 
occasionally  "  long  on  the  leg,"  such  should  be  supported 
with  small  sticks,  or  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  over  by 

the  wind. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD.  _  . 
At  this  period  let  every  inch  of  spare  ground,  if  time 
permit,  be  trenched  into  sharp  ridges ;  spare  ground, 
however,  to  any  extent,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
Potato  murrain,  will  deserve  the  name  of  bad  gardening. 
Let  a  stock  of  herbs  be  potted  for  forcing  in  winter,  such 
as  Sweet  Marjoram,  Mint,  Sorrel,  Tarragon,  &c. 
Early-ripened  Seakale  for  forcing,  in  dung  beds  or  the 
Mushroom-house,  may  be  trenched  up  with  every  root 
entire,  and  heeled  in  the  compost  ground,  in  order  to 
be  drawn  out  successively  as  wanted.  Let  a  good 
breadth  of  Cabbage  plants  be  pricked  out  at  once  on 
rather  poor  ground  ;  they  will  all  be  wanted  in  spring. 
House  a  good  breadth  of  half-blanched  stout  Endive 
plants  in  every  spare  frame  ;  also  stout  half-blanched 
Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Gather  Tomatoes  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  colour,  and  complete  their  ripening 
process  in- doors,  in  a  good  dry  heat.  Examine  Onions 
in  store,  and  give  occasional  ventilation  to  the  fruit- 
room,  shutting  up  as  "dry  as  possible.  Gather  all  remain- 
ing Pears  and  Apples  forthwith  ;  if  unripe,  they  will 
receive  no  benefit  out  of  doors  after  this  period.  At- 
tend to  the  remarks  in  last  Calendar,  as  to  the  removal 

of  fruit-trees. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
The  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet-root,  &c,  will  soon  re- 
quire to  be  taken  up  for  winter  storing.  I  would  advise 
cottagers  to  begin  betimes  cutting  or  mowing  off  the 
tops  daily,  and  feeding  the  cow  or  pigs  with  them  ;  they 
may  thus  be  worked  up  to  advantage.  Where  time 
permits,  and  where  land  is  in  good  working  condition, 
and  labour  and  manure  can  be  spared,  I  advise  what  I 
have  often  practised,  viz.,  manuring  for  the  next  crop 
on  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and  trenching  them  out, 
leaving  the  land  in  ridges  for  the  winter.  Carrots  and 
Parsnips,  if  grown  in  beds,  may,  however,  be  cut  close 
down,  and  soiled  over  about  4  inches  deep  ;  they  will 
keep  well  in  this  way,  as  I  have  proved,  and  may  be 
taken  up  as  wanted.  Look  to  the  section  "  Kitchen 
Garden  and  Orchard." 

FORESTING. 
Those  who  desire  to  plaut  Holly  hedges  will  do  well 
to  prepare  the  ground  forthwith.     They  make  an  in- 
valuable fence,  but  the  ground  requires  more  prepara- 
tion than  for  quicksets.     It  mu9t  be  well  trenched  of 
course  ;  and  if  of  a  poor  or  gravelly  nature,  may  be 
improved  by  mellow  ditchings,  furrowings,  and  peat  or 
any  old  black  vegetable  matter.     Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  removing  the  plants  ;  not  a  fibre  should  be 
allowed  to  get  dry.     I   have  seen  some  good  folks  in 
this  part  planting  them  after  travelling  for  hours  on  the 
top  of  a  cart,  tied  up  like  besoms  j  in  fact  after  the 
manner  of  quicksets.   The  young  hedge  is  full  of  blanks 
subsequently,  and  the  country  folks  console  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  soil  is  unsuitable.     The  Holly  is 
partial  to  a  fat  loam  also,  if  friable.     Clays,  however, 
would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  sand  or  loose 
soil  as  well  as  black  vegetable  matter. 


13— slightfog;  hszyand  damp; 

13-Boisterous,  with  Blight  rain  ; 

H-Densely  overcast;  rain;  overca.1  . 

15— Rain;  very  heavy  lain  in  fjienoon  ;  fine;  rain  at  nigrit. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  j  deg.  Tielow  the  average. 

for  ta« 


State  of  ths  Weather  at  Chiewick  during  the  last  21 
ensuing  Week  ending  Oct  21,  1E46 


yeare, 


Aver.      Aver.  \  M=iiu 
Highest  Loircst   T 
Temp.l  Temp. 


Sun.  18 
Hon.  19 
Tuee  20 
Wed  21 
Thui.22 
Frl.  28 
Sat.     21 


38.7 
40.4. 
40  1 
41.6 
41.2 
40.3 


£8.5 
59.3 
69. 5 
68  9 
58.8 
577 
65.1 


50.6 
49.0 
49.9 
49.5 
61.7 
49.5 
482 


No.  of 
Yeats  in 
which  it 

Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain, 


0.42  in. 

0.14 

0.13 

0.64 

0.50 

0.40 

9.83 


Prevailing  Winds- 


V  ' 


The  highoit  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurredlon.the  21sl, 
835-therm.  72=  ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  21s;,  1842— therm.  20». 


Iffotiees  to  Correspondents. 

Post-oftice  Oedebs— In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 


State  ol  the 

Weather  near  London,  lor  the  week  e 

ndlnc  Oct.  15, 1818,  aa 

o 

bsetvedat  the  Horticultural GardcDi  Cb.Bwlck 

M  ooo'i 
Age. 

Baromrtkr. 

T.ii.Rnotiirri  r:.. 

Wind. 
3.W. 

Rain 

Max. 
62 

Min. 
62 

Mean. 
67.0 

frld.       9 

18 

29.652 

29.491 

.20 

Sat .      io 

19 

29783 

29.417 

63 

46 

51.6 

s.w. 

.12 

Sao.       11 

21 

29,763 

19.502 

63 

39 

61.0 

S.E. 

.26 

Moo.      )2 

a 

29,531 

39.405 

£9 

45 

62.0 

S.W. 

.07 

Tuet.     13 

22 

29.882 

29.803 

£4 

26 

45.0 

N. 

.01 

Wed.      14 

21 

29.501 

23- 902 

66 

46 

60.6 

s. 

.60 

Tfauji.  15 

24 

29.031 

28  024 

66 

ii 

49.0 

S. 

.69 

Average 

29.598 

29  381 

£9.0 

41.6 

61.3 

1.85 

Oct.  9 — Ktia ;  densely  overca»i  and  windy  at  night 
Jf — B'irteroat;  rain;  partially  overcoat 
11— Fine;  rain;  constant  rain  at  night 


which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gardeners 
Chbonicle  for  Advertising  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews '5  Upper'Wellington.street,  Covent-Garden,  and  made 
•navable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by   subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be 

sent  to'  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them.        

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS' CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution 
anion"  then'  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Books— J?  T— It  is  in  preparation,  that  is  all  we  can  say.  To 
he  done  well  it  must  be  a  long  and  troublesome  operation. 

It  will  be  in  the  form  of  "  School  Botany." B3I-' '  Roberts 

on  the  Vine,"  except  that  he  makes  his  borders  much  too 

annualized.' One  of  the  Old  School—  We  hnow  of  no  such 

books.  Mr.  Ayres  formerly  gave  some  useful  directions  in  our 
columns.  ,  _  ^    ■        J 

Feuit-teees—  J  N,  Bollonle  Moors— In  proceeding  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees  you  ought  to  well  drain, 
trench  lime,  and  manure  the  soil.    Let  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  have  a  regular  slope  towards  clear  drainage.    Plant 
in  November,   on  slightly  raised  mounds.      The  following 
varieties  are  considered  suitable  for  your  climate  :— Apples  : 
dessert-    Cockle  Pippin,    Court    of  Wick,    Early   Harvest, 
nu"hes!s  Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Pearson's 
Plate    Boston  Russet,  Wormsley   Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin. 
Kitchen   Apples :    Bedfordshire    Foundling,     Hawthornden, 
Keswick  Codlin,   Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lucombe's  Seedling 
Rymer,  Northern  Greening,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Walthani 
Abbey  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Beauty  of  Kent.    Fears : 
Beurre  Bosc,  Fondonte  d'Automne,  Glout  Morceau,  Broom 
Park,  Knight's  Monarch,  Althorp  Crassane,  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable, Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey,  Comte  de  Lainy,  Eyewood, 
Flemish  Beauty,   "Winter  Nelis,   Ne  Plus    Meuris,   Suffolk 
Thorn,  Thompson's  Seckel,  Aston  Town.ll 
Feuit-teee.Boedees— B  C—  Tinder  the  circumstances,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  as  you  propose.    If  you  could  add 
6  inches  of  fresh  soil  to  the  present  depth  of  the  border,  it 
would  be  betternot  to  disturb  the  clay  underneath  any  more 
than  would  he  necessary  to  form  a  slope  to  the  front  drain. 
When  the  ground  is  made  good  under  a  walk,  roots  generally 

dowellinit.il  

Fuchsias— A  Constant  deader— Procure  the  following  sorts  :— 
Br.  Jephson,  Kentish  Bride,  Venusta,  Cassandra,  Lady 
Walsingham,  and  Lowryii." 
Glazing — A  B — We  have  little  experience  of  edge  to  edgeglaz- 
ing,  and  that  is  not  favourable  ;  the  edges  chip  when  frozen. 
There  is  no  good  work  on  the  subject ;  if  there  were  we 
should  not  occupy  so  much  space  ourselves  with  such  details. 
Hood's  book  on  "Warming  and  Ventilating  "  may  be  con- 
sulted advantageously  for  principles.  Grow  Queen  Pines  for 
a  general  crop,  and  get  them  into  your  house  in  May  if  you 
can.  No  house  should  have  a  fireplace  within  it,  unless  it  is 
a  mere  greenhouse,  from  which  frost  is  to  be  excluded  occa- 
sionally only.  . 

Grapes B  C  D — There  is  no  white  Grape  larger,  earlier,  and 

better-flavoured  than  the  Sweetwater ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  considered  the  best  white  Grape  for  early  exhibitions.  II 
Greenhouse  Plants — L — The  following  are  sweet  scented  : — 
Aloysia  citriodora.  Daphne  odora,  Jasminum  grandiflorum, 
Luculia  gratissima.  Heliotrope,  common  Orange,  of  which 
the  Brigadier  multiflora  is  one  of  the  best,  and  Mandevilla 
suaveolens.  The  latter  is  a  climber.!. 
Heating BVD — Mr.  Meek  will  tell  you  all  about  tempera- 
ture hereafter  :  never  fear. A  B — Paxton  is  right. 

Indian  Corn— D  W L— There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
stature  of  your  Indian  corn.     So  hot  a  summer  has  suited  the 
coarse-growing  sorts. 
Indian  Corn  Flour  is  no  doubt  to  he  had  of  the  bakers  in  any 
large  town. 

Insects We  wish  correspondents  would  do  ua  the  favour  to 

date  their  letters,  and  to  name  the  place  where  any  fact  has 
occurred.     Such  trifling  additions  would  make  their  data 

more  useful  to  Ruricola. W  T—  Cannot  you  pour  some 

turpentine  into  the  nest,  and  stop  it  up  ?  If  not,  you  must 
wait  till  the  hornets  hibernate,  and  then  take  their  habita- 
tion. R. T  -A— You  may  be  right  in  your  conjecture,  yet  it 

seems  probable  that  a  few  specimens  come  over  from  the 
Continent,  and  in  favourable  seasons  multiply.    Vide  Curtis's 

"Brit.  Ent.,"  fol.  and  pi.  96.  R. R  IF— The  Asparagus 

beetle  Crioceris  asparagi,  is  confined  to  that  plant.  It  is 
often  abundant  upon  it,  but  does  not  occasion  any  serious 
mischief  iu  the  autumn.    Its  history  you  will  find  in  the  5th 

vol.  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  592..B E  O— Thanks  for 

your  specimens,  &c,  of  Hjlurgus  piniperda.  We  will  shortly 
make  this  beetle  the  subject  of  an  essay.    In  the  meanwhile 

you  will  find  its  history  in  fol.  104.  R. G  T,  Dover-street — 

it  is  the  Pcinus  sericeus.  Have  the  goodness  to  send  some 
specimens  to  Mr.  Curtis,  at  Hayes,  Middlesex,  and  state  any 
further  particulars  you  may  recollect.    It  is  closely  allied  to 

an  Egyptian  beetle.  R. D  R — It  is  the  Thrips  Adonidum, 

which  we  fear  cannot  be  extirpated,  as  it  resists  very  great 

heat.  R. Iferium — Your  plant  wants  cleansing  with  soap 

and  water.  The  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with 
soot  apparently,  and  the  undersides  with  a  female  coccus.  If 
you  use  turpentine,  it  will  destroy  the  leaves.  We  have  never 

tried  the  solution  you  allude  to.  R. A  B—lDey  are  mites 

which  always  generate  in  the  refuse  of  stacks  and  barns. 
There  is  no  preventing  their  introduction.  R. 

Lentils JRA — These  are  the  seeds  of  different  species  of 

Ervum.     They  are  from  the  south  of  Europe,  require  warm 
land   and  may  be  procured  from  the  great  London  seedsmen. 
In  appearance  they  resemble  Tares. 
Names. or  Fruit — T  M—  Apples,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  all  the 
Blenheim  Pippin,  which  the  cottager  has  grown  remarkably 

Names  of  Plants — Derby—  Asclepias  curassavica,  Polypodium 
aureum,   Pteris  longifolia,   all    very    common  things.— — 

J  31  Stans/eld— Bifrenaria  vitellina. OF  W— We  are  obliged 

to  decline  naming  plants  unconnected  with  horticulture. 
What  you  have  sent  are  not  plants  at  all.     Apply  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Ray  Society,  22,  Old  Burlington-street. 

Burlington  Gardens — The  leaf  from  China  is  unknown  to  us. 
It  appears  to  belong  to  some  Hibiscus  or  an  allied  genus  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  cannot  be  identified. J  31— 


Ferraria    antherosa. I   Young  Beginner— 1,    Heemanthus 

coccineus  ;  2,  Teucrium  fruticans  ;  3,  some  sort  of  Flax. 

j  'p  C—  If  you  wish  for  correct  names  you  should  send  ex- 
aminable specimens,  not  small  morsels  of  things  which  are 
easily  mistaken  for  each  other.     In  future  we  wall  beg  you 
to  name  your  own  plants. 
Phasianus  CoLcmcus— Mkklewcll— A  thousand  thanks.    Mind, 

it  is  the  white  Cr.  longifolium. 
Pears— J  E  31—  The  Flemish  Beauty  should  be  gathered  in  the 
beginning  of  September ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  early 
autumn  Pears  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  their  seeds  begin  to 
acquire  a  brown  tiDge.  Winter  Pears,  and  particularly 
Glout  Morceau,  should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  they 
can  be  left  with  safety,  or  till  they  part  from  the  spur  by 
merely  raising  the  fruit  to  a  horizontal  position.  All 
varieties  that  are  disposed  to  turn  mealy  should  be  taken  off 
before  they  part  so  easily  as  is  indicated  by  the  above 
criterion.il  .  ,     .  ., 

Potatoes— Kb  Glass  Dealer—  Chemists  have  already  done  all 
that  you  suggest,  and  more  ;  their  results  have  been  pub- 
lished, some  in  our  own  columns,  and  they  throw  no  light  on 
the  subject.  The  Horticultural  Society  and  others  have  made 
all  sorts  of  experiments,  and  the  result  has  been  or  will  be 
published.     Some  of  your  suggestions  are— forgive  us  the 

word— Utopian. J  N—  If  planted  in  autumn  S  inches  deep, 

there  is  little  danger  of  the  sets  being  injured  by  frost.  II 
Peuning— Delta—  The  advantages  from  pruning  the  Peach-tree 
in  autumn,  as  recommended  in  an  article  at  p.  -0  ot  last 
year's  volume,  have  been  fully  proved.  Autumn  pruning 
strengthens  the  buds  left.  Spring  prunlngs  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  whole  tree.  Therefore  some  say  that  when 
trees  are  over-luxuriant,  spring  pruning  is  advantageous  ; 
but  the  vigour  of  the  tree  can  be  far  better  regulated,  and 
with  greater  safety,  by  summer  prumng.il  ,    . 

Simmons'  Hygrometer— We  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  S.,  in  jus- 
tice to  bis  customers,  should  send  out  with  his  instrument 
directions  for  its  use.  Hang  it  in  the  shade  towards  the  back 
wall  -,  in  agreenhouse  keep  it  at  50°  in  winter,  and  from  o0  . 
to  40°  in  summer.  A  stove  requires  it  to  stand  from  10  to  .u  . 
Spanish  Chesnuts-J-  P— These  are  best  preserved  by  being 
barrelled  up  in  sand  after  having  been  well  dried  in  the  sun. 
In  the  Chesnut  countries  they  are  often  kiln-dried.— Many 
very  fine  specimens  of  Yucca  gloriosa  have  been  brought  into 
flower  by  this  glorious  summer.  _ 

Temperature—  L—  The    temperature    given  in  our  weekly 
tables  is  obtained  by  the  indications  of  self-registering  ther- 
mometers,  one  giving  the  highest  temperature  during  the 
"  day  in  the  shade,  and  the  other  the  lowest  in  the  night.ll 
Tulip  Blds-C  N  R—Vig  your  bed  of   30  rows  over,   and 
sprinkle  half  a  peck  of  lime  on  it ;  then  fork  it  well  in  ;  allow 
it  to  remain  tiU  next  morning,  when  the  bed  may  be  ridged 
up.    Plant  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  TT. 
Vinert— A  Constant  Sub— In  a  span-roofed  house,  00  feet  long, 
the  south  side  glazed,  the  north  wood  and  asphalte,  \  mes 
will  not  do  weU  under  the  latter.    Better  glaze  the  north 
span  ■  but  depend  upon  it  you  would  do  better  still  were  you 
to  add  another  GO  feet  to  the  length,  and  so  form  120  teet  ot 
roof  facing  the  south,  instead  of  employing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  glas°s  for  a  house  half  the  length  with  a  double  aspect ; 
and  the  more  especiaUy  as  it  is  intended  for  early  forcing. 
An  inside  border  is  advantageous  for  early  forcing.  \  anous 
compartments  can  rarely  be  properly  kept  at  different  tem- 
peratures from  the  same  fire  with  economy.  II 
Vine  Border— J*  J-Good  turfy  loam  and  dung  with  some 
peat,  U  feet  deep.     It  will  be  better  for  the  Vines  if  no  other 
plants  are  allowed  to  root  in  the  border.ll 
Woodlice— S  A— A  toad  or  two  kept  in  your  frame  will  thin 
their  numbers  ;  and  quantities  may  be  killed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  along  the  sides  of  the  pit,  if  that  can  be  con- 
veniently done.    A  trap  may  also  he  formed  by  placing  two 
tiles  or  boards  over  each  other,  between  which  they  crawl  as 
morning  approaches  to  conceal  themselves.     Tiles  laid  over 
Cabbage-leaves  form  good  traps. } 
Misc J  G  P—  An  advertisement  will  cost  from   4s.  to  55.  de- 
pending on  the  length.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  course  you 

can  take. J  T—  Canna  indica  will  live  two  or  more  years 

if  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost  in  winter.  Under  good  manage- 
ment Salvia  patens  will  flower  the  first  year. Co<;iio(u3— 

The  Horseradish  often  becomes  Fern-leaved  more  or  less. 
The  Violet  has  not  produced  its  fruit  without  flowers  ;  but 
the  fruit  comes  from  flowers  without  petals,  a  common  oc- 
currence in  this  genus.  As  to  the  leaves,  we  presume  their 
stalks  i)ins(  have  been  punctured  by  an  insect,  though  not 

used  for  purposes  of  nidification. A   St   yuentm— Syon 

House,  Cuthill's  Black  Spine  and  Emperor  Cucumbers,  and 
Emperor  and  Beech  wood  Melons ;  the  former  is  green  fleshed, 
the  latter  scarlet  fleshed.    Your  other  questions  next  wee_k.f 

X  B  Bornsey— The  manner  of  constructing  Rivers  brick 

Arnott  stoves  has  been  fully  given  at  p.  51  of  the  present 

year's  volume,  where  there  is  also  a  plan.J A  Bird— Lb 

Patent  Protoxide  Faint  is  probably  what  you  allude  to 
was  advertised  10th  Oct. 


It 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Antirrhinums-JGS— Neither  of  your  seedlings  are  at  all  j 

Dahlias— J  B  S,  S  S—  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  qualities  | 
of  a  Dahlia  from  two  or  three  petals  sent  in  a  letter  pressed  ; 
quite  flat  and  discoloured,  and  tie  season  is  too  advanced  to  . 
judge  with  certainty  even  from  the  flowers.  Compare  the  » 
crown  of  your  flower  with  that  of  Proctor's  Nonpareil ;  if ^t  t 
will  stand  the  test,  you  are  sale  in  that  particular  point."  > 

S  H—\?e  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  your  , 

flower,   the  season  is  past;  it  showed  a  large  yellow  disk' 
before  any  of  the  back  petals  fell.8 

Tvcbsia.s-CAR-01  your  seeding^ we  prefer  No.  2  thought 
deficient  in  contrast  of  colour ;  it  is  deep  and  rich  in  this 
quality,  and  the  flower  is  well  formed  1  and  3  are  repeti- 
tions of  varieties  already  generally  cu  rivaled.-—  J  W— 
Your  seedlings  generally  fall  short  in  the  properties  looked 
for  in  the  nresent  day,  more  especially  in  form  and  colour. 
T™e  best  in  the  collection  is  NoTs.*—  E  B  ZJeal-Dividtog 
vour  collection  into  dark  and  H{ht  kinds,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover in  the  former  division  an?  novelty  or  improvement 
upon  the  flowers  already  out.  Io.  3  is  the  best,  but  the 
sepals  of  this  variety  do  not  expand  sufficiently.  Among  the 
lighter  sorts,  No.  1  is  to  be  prefen-ed  for  its  colour  the  con- 
trast  being  very  striking,  though ii  form  it  is  rather  deficient; 
9  is  uncommon  and  pleasing  in  ctlour ;  4  is  very  similar,  but 
possessing  a  lighter  tube  ;  8  is  g«)d  in  colour,  but  the  sepals 
cling  too  closely  to  the  corolla;  10  is  a  slight  improvement. 
upoS  it.  Among  those  having  Iright  vermilion  corollas,  16 
is  decidedly  the  best." 67  ic-Dur  opinion  is  unaltered  re- 
carding  1  and  2.    No.  3  is  infericr  to  many  varieties  we  have 

seen  this  season." S  .E-Yoir  seedling  is  a  large  and- 

stout  variety,  a  little  coarse  in  tie  sepals,  and  not  supenoi  to. 
many  of  the  old  sorts. 
Petdnias—7  T  P—  The  specimeis  Nos.  2  and  4  are  pai  ticu- 
larly  rich  and  superior  in  cobur,  possessing  also  a  nno 
velvety  surface  ;  these  are  unusially  fine.  1  and  o  are  not 
uncommon."-^S  -&-No.  7  is  a  pretty  variety,  but  nofl 
uncommon. "^  ,  * 

VEBRENAS-IF-Your  seedling  aypears  to  be  a  very  good 
flower,  but  not  novel  in  colour ;  if  a  dwarf  grower  it  will  be 
desirable.' 
« „•  As  usual.many  communication;  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detailed  till  Unnecessary  mquines 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  begfor  the  indulgence  of  those 
correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  contributions  is  still 
delayed, 
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^iwlNVENTION  FOR  DIBBLING  WHEAT. 


Registered  in  puv 
suance  of  the 


suance  ot  me  ,         ,  •.  -, 

Designs'  Copyright 


Ameudment  Acts, 

G  &    7  Vic,    c.    G5, 

No.  i09 

DINGLE'S      HAND      DIBBLING      MACHINE, 
FOE  DEPOSITING   ALL  KINDS  OF   SEED.  ..... 

This  Machine  is  conBdently  recommended  by  the  I  ™P«"<"8' 
Which  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  Hole,  and  de  iter  tl e 
exact  quantity  of  Seed,  with  extreme  regularity.  .  It  t»  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  outot  order. 
TUE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  SO  CONSTRUCTED  THAT 
THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 
*  *   The  cups  are  of  various  sizes  for  discharging 
either  Wheal,  Mangold  Wurxel,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas, 
Vetches,  cjc. 

Sin^o Price   40s.         each. 

Double ..     «-101- 

Testimonials  and  Circulars,  giving  descriptions  of  its  working, 
&c.  can  be  had  on  application  to                      _               ,,„„». 
-William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Merchants. 
KP  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
Plymouth,  Oct.  17.  


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY   IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents,  ,  nr,,^mnr 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  ot 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
'Warehouses. 

LIQUID   MANURK 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  TOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Snip,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumpa  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlek,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


®i)t  ummitw&i  QSrmtu. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  17,1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  F0LL0WIN8   WEEKS. 

Thursday,  Oct.  St— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Thursday,    —    31— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  otlrelaud. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Trafalgar — Robs— Nojth  Staffordsbi.e. 

-FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Oct.  IP— Botle y  I  Oct.  29— Wlngerworth  —  Ottery 

on Newton  St.  Mary — Bolsovor 

|  —    SC—  Debenham 


It  is  obviously  of  importance  in  any  art  or  profes- 
sion for  those  engaged  in  it  to  know  the  principles 
on  which  their  practice  is  founded.  Just  consider  two 
or  three  instances  : — How  could  the  physician  deal 
with  the  ever-varying-  symptoms  of  disease  if  he 
were  unable  to  regulate  his  practice  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  facts  and  principles  which  the 
chemist  and  the'anatomist.have  established?  Without 
such  guides,  his  treatment  of  the  different  cases  he 
meets  with  must  be  mere  guess-work  and  quackery. 
Or,  how  could  the  lawyer  attempt  the  settlement 
of  differences  or  the  administration  of  justice,  if  (to 
guide  him  out   of  the  confusion  which  often  sur- 
rounds him),  he  had  no  common  law  to  fall  back 
upon — no  principles    of  justice  which  have  gra- 
dually arisen  out  of  past  decisions.      And  then, 
again,  look  at  the    case  of  the  chemical  manufac- 
turerer,  who,  out  of  various  substances — salt  and 
lime,  and  oil  and  sulphur,  nitre  and  charcoal,  makes 
soap  and  soda,  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  &c. 
He  is  so  convinced  of  the  value  to  him  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  his  art,  that  atgreat 
expense  he  engages  the  highest  scientific  ability  he 
can   procure    to    superintend  his    processes    and 
devise  new  ones.     And  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
the  case  of  the  agriculturist  also  a  knowledge  of , 
the  theory  of  his  art  is  most  important.     It  would  j 
be  of  real  money  value  to  him  to  understand  the  j 
nature  of  his  operations — to  know  why  their  re- 
suits  are  so  variable — to  learn  the  conditions  under  j 
which  they  shall  be  most  productive.  '  They  are,  as 
everybody  knows,  carried  on  under  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances — on   a  great  variety    of   soils — 
under  a  great  variety  of  season  and  climate.     How 
important,  then,  for'  the  farmer  to  be  familiar  with 
the  principles  which  amidst  all  this  variety  remain 
the  same  ;   and  which,  whatever   be  the  circum- 
stances, and  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  have  al- 
ways and  in  every  instance,  been  the  cause  of  suc- 
cess in  practice! 

Now,  between  the  last-mentioned  professions— 
those  of  the  chemical  manufacturer  and  of  the 
farmer — there  exists  very  considerable  similarity. 
Indeed,  almost  any  definition  of  the  one  if  ex- 
pressed in  sufficiently  general  terms,  will  answer 
for  the  other.  Both  are  among  the  many  arts 
whose  main  object  is  the  acquisition  of  profit — the 


exhibition  of  a  good  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  and  that  in  further  tracing  their  resemblance 
is   an  important  thing   to    remember.      Both    are 
aits  in   which    certain    substances    by   subjection 
Id  certain    processes    are   converted   into    certain 
other  substances  >.    their    elements  under   the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  them  are  made  to 
rearrange  themselves  in  other  combinations,  assum- 
ing different  forms  and  more  useful  properties.     In 
the  one— to  take  a  few  cases— nitre  and  sulphur 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on  one  another  are 
made  to  produce  sulphuric  acid  ;  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  lime  and   charcoal,   acting   on  one 
another,  are   made  to  produce  muriatic  acid  and 
the  soda  of  our  shops  ;  muriatic  acid,  manganese, 
and  lime  are  together  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  bleaching  powder,  and  so  on.     In  the  other— 
Agriculture— elements  and  compounds,  which  are 
naturally  present  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  together 
with  other  bodies  added  by  the  farmer,  are,  by  his 
agency,  brought  to  act  upon  one  another,  so  that 
certain  substances  are  produced— substances  which 
are  not  the  less  truly  chemical  or  the  results  of 
chemical  process,  because   we  do  not  give   them 
scientific  names— Wheat,  for  instance,  Barley,  Oats, 
Grass,    Beans,   Peas,   Turnips,    Mangold   Yvurze, 
Carrots,  &c.     And  then,  again,  some  of  these,  both 
°rain  and  green  crops,  with  the  assistance  ot  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  are  afterwards  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  milk,  and 
wool-;  and  the  processes  which  result  in  these  pro- 
ducts  are   not  the  less  truly   chemical  processes 
because,  in  order  to  carry  them  on,  the  farmer  em- 
ploys certain  self-acting  machines,  his  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  ,  .     , 

We  have  compared  the  profession  of  the  chemical 
manufacturer  with  that,  of  the  farmer  thus  minutely, 
because  we  do  not  know  any  better  method  of 
illustrating  the  important  connection  existing 
between  an  acquaintance  with  theory  and  success 
in  practice.  The  fanner,  whether  he  admits  it  or 
not  is  truly  a  chemical  manufacturer  ;  he  may  talk 
of  'his  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,  cultivating, 
but  the  real  agent  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  the  law  ot 
chemical  affinity  which  regulates  the  combination  ot 
the  different  substances  that  are,  by  means  of  these 
operations,  brought  to  act  upon  one  another  and 
which  out  of  earth,  air,  and  manure,  thus  produces 
food  for  man  and  for  beast. 

It  is  a  true  resemblance  which  exists  between 
these  two  professions.  The  fact  of  Life  being  an 
ao-ent  in  the  one  case  and  uot  in  the  other— that  in 
farming  we  deal' with  living  plants  and  animals,  not 
with  inert  matter,  does  not  spoil  this  resemblance. 
Life  in  the  one  case  is  but  as  the  steam-engine  in 
the  other— the  source  of  power  which  fetches  and 
carries  and  lifts  and  mixes.  The  laws  of  cnemical 
affinity  prevail  in  the  tissues  of  a  living  plant  or 
animal  just  as  they  do  in  the  coppers  and  retorts  ot 
a  chemical  manufactory.  . 

The  comparison  between  the  two  professions  is 
therefore  just  as  well  as  instructive  ;  and  now-  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  learn  as  much  from  their 
contrast. 

Just  consider — 

In  the  one  you  have  an  art,  whose  processes  are 
all  conducted  with  the  greatest  nicety,  away  from  the 
influence  of  any  disturbing  cause— whose  materials 
of  known  composition  are  weighed  with  accuracy 
and  mixed  in  right  proportions— whose  agents  are 
applied  just  in  the  right  degree  at  the  proper_  time 
and  place  ;  its  furnaces  may  be  reduced  in  inten- 
sity, or  heated  at  will,  one  seven-times  hotter:  in 
fact  all  the  details  of  an  apparently  perfect  practice 
seem  to  be  entirely  under  control. 

In  farming,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  an  art 
of  all  others  the  most  at  the  mercy  of  unmanage- 
able elements— one  whose  processes  are  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  to  the  variable  action  of  storm 
and  calm,  of  rain  and  sunshine,  heat  and  cold— one 
on  the  practice  of  which  there  exists  the  most 
extraordinary  difference  of  opinion  among  its 
professors.  ,  ,.  _ 

I  Surely  if  in  the  former  case,  where  practice  seems 
1  already  perfect,  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
]  art  be  deemed  advisable,  it  must  be  doubly  so  m 

the  latter.  ,    -    ,  •; 

The  manufacturing  chemist  has  no  need  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  which  among  many  methods  is  ihe 
most  advisable  to  follow  ;  there  are  but  few  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  body  to  which  he  belongs 
like  there  are  among  farmers,  as  to  the  practical 
details  of  his  art;  he  does  not  need  scientific  assist- 
ar.ee  to  keep  his  processes  uninjured  by  disturbing- 
causes;  he  has  no  difficulty  in  selecting  his  mate- 
rials, and  determining  their  composition  ;  his  in- 
struments and  machines  are  constructed  to  do  their 
work  with  perfect  accuracy.  . 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  position  ot  the  farmer. 
Consider  his  variable  soil-his  changeable  climate 
—his  clumsy  implements— his  uncertain  materials, 


and  his  practice  various  to  an  inexplicable  degree. 
Well!    notwithstanding  the  high    advantages    and 
great  superiority  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
former  is  placed,  he  finds  it  to   be  his  interest  to 
maintain  a  close,  and  though  an  expensive,  he  finds 
it  a  profitable  connection  with  the  science,  t.  e.  the 
principles  of  his  art  ;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his 
need  of  all  possible  assistance,  has  hitherto  made 
but  little  use  of  anvthing  but   the  limited  obser- 
vations of  which  his"  ordinary  practice   affords  the 
field.  The  farmer,  obviously  requiring  the  assistance 
it  might  afford  him,  neglects  the  theory  of  his  art ; 
the     manufacturing     chemist    though     apparently 
already  perfect,  anxiously  studies  it  and  endeavours 
to  apply  it.     The  one  most  requiring  assistance  is, 
for  the  most  part,  regardlesss  of  it  though  offered 
to  him;  the  other  hardly  requiring  it  at   all  is  at 
great  pains  and  expense  to  obtain  it.     We  think — 
and  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  agree  with  us— that 
this  anomaly  cannot  last  much  longer  ;  that  as  more 
general   intelligence  prevails,  Agriculture   will  be 
found  vieing  with  our  other  chemical  manufactures 
in    her   efforts  to    apply'  the   information   which 
chemists  have  collected. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  A  LANDLORD  AND 
HIS  YEARLY  TENANT. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  had,  made,  and  con- 
cluded, this  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  ,  between  A.  B.  of  &c.,  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  of                &c,  of  the  other  part. 

The  said  A.  B.  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said  C.  D. 
agrees  to  take  and  rent  all  thai  messuage,  farm,  and 
premises,  called  situate  in  the  parish  of  _  , 

and  now  in  the  occupation  of  ,  insisting  of  a 

messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  several  cities  or  par- 
cels of  meadow,  arable,  and  pasture  land  tWennto 
belonging,  as  specified  in  the  schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed" containing  together  by  estimation  acres,  ho 
the  same  more  or  less.  Except  and  always  reserved 
unto  the  said  A.  B„  his  heirs  or  assigns,  all  timber  and 
other  trees,  with  the  tops  and  lops  thereof  now  grow- 
ine,  or  to  grow  upon  the  said  premises  ;  and  also  alt 
mines,  minerals,  and  other  things  under  the  soil  thereof, 
with  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  and  his  or  their  servants,  to  enter  upon  the  said 
premises,  to  cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  or 
other  trees,  to  dig  and  carry  away  minerals  and  other 
things,  and  to  inspect  the  state  of  repairs;  and  also 
liberty  for  the  said  A.  B„  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  his 
or  their  companions,  gamekeepers  and  servants,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  to  enter  into  and  upon  the  said  pre- 
mises, to  hunt,  shoot,  fish,  and  fowl,  over  and  upon  the 
same.  To  have  and  to  hold  (except  as  aforesaid)  the 
said  premises,  and  the  said  amble  and  pasture  lands, 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  from  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
ber next,  and  so  on  afterwards  from  year  to  year,  so 
long  as  the  said  parties  shall  mutually  agree,  and  until 
le»al  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  party  to  determine 
the  same  ;  yielding  and  paying  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his 
executors  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  agent,  the  yearly 
rent  or  sum  of  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments  at  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas  respectively,  the  first  payment  to 
be  at  Michaelmas  next ;  and  the  further  rent  of 
pounds  for  every  acre  of  the  said  premises  that  shall 
be  let  to  any  under  tenant  without  leave  in  writing 
from  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  steward  for  the  time  being  ; 
also  the  further  rent  of  pounds  for  every  acre  of 

the  aforesaid  natural  meadow  or  pasture  laud,  which 
without  the  written  consent  of  A.  B.  or  his  steward,  he 
shall  suffer  to  be  broken  up.  And  the  said  C.  D.  agrees 
to  crop  and  cultivate  the  land  according  to  a  good  and 
approved  system  of  husbandry  ;  to  wit,  he  will  not  take 
more  than  one  seed  producing  crop  without  an  interven- 
ing fallow  or  green  crop.  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye, 
Peas,  Beans,  Clover  (seeded),  Vetches  (seeded),  and 
other  crops  allowed  to  mature  their  seeds,  to  be  consi- 
dered seed  producing  crops,  and  Turnips,  Cole,  Potatoes, 
Clover  (not  seeded),  Vetches  (not  seeded),  and  other 
root  and  forage  plants,  whether  dried  as  hay  or  m  any 
other  form,  if  not  suffered  to  mature  their  seeds,  to  be 
considered  green  or  fallow  crops.  And  the  said  C.  D. 
will  yearly  and  everv  year,  in  a  husbandhUe  manner, 
consume  upon  the  said  land  and  premises  all  the  roots 
and  green  food,  hay,  &c,  the  produce  of  the  green  and 
fallow  crops  aforesaid;  and  also  all  the  straw  and 
haulm,  &c,  the  produce  of  the  corn  or  seed  producing 
crops  aforesaid,  and  be  will  each  year  apply  to  and 
upon  the  said  lands  all  the  manure  thus  yearly  produced. 
The  said  C.  D.  also  agrees  to  pay  the  several  rents  as 
thev  shall  respectively  become  due,  and  to  pay  all  taxes 
(except  landlord's  property  tax  and  land  tax)  also  to 
insure  the  said  premises  and  buildings  against .loss  by 
fire  in  some  trustworthy  insurance  office  ;  and  also  to 
keep  the  said  buildings,  with  all  walls,  gates,  stiles,  and 
fences  in  good  and  sufficient  tenantable  condition  and 
repair',  being  allowed  materials  in  the  rough  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

[The  form  and  most  of  the  substance  of  the  remainder 
is  by  Barugh  Almack,  as  published  by  him ^  in  the 
«  Enn-lish  Agricultural  Journal."]  And  the  said  A.  a. 
and  C.  D.  hereby  mutually  agree  that  if  any  dispute 
shall  arise  between  them,  their  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators upon  the  said  C.  D.  quitting  the  farm,  or  upon 
the  state  of  cultivation  or  condition  thereof,  sucn  dis- 
pute shall  be  settled  by  two  referees,  one  named ^yeacii 
party  or  their  umpire,  and  in  case  one  party  refuse  to 
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nominate  a  referee  within  ten  days  after  notice  has 
been  given  in  writing  by  the  other  party,  the  referee  of 
the  other  p^rty  alone  may  make  a  final  decision!  If 
two  referees  are  appointed,  the}'  are  to  nominate  an 
umpire  lefore  proceeding  to  business,  and  the  decision 
of  such  referees  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
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final. 


Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties. 


A.  B, 
CD. 


Memokaxdi-ji In  order  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 

cultivate  the  farm  in  the  highest  possible  manner, 
the  said  A.  B.  hereby  engages  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  representatives,  owners  of  the  farm 
let  to  the  said  C.  D. ,  on  condition  of  the  foregoing 
covenants  having  been  fulfilled  and  kept  by  the  said 
C.  D.,  his  executors  or  administrators,  that  in  case  of 
the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  said  C.  D.,  or  of  his 
having  received  notice  to  quit  the  said  farm,  and  quitted 
it  agreeably  to  and  in  consequence  of  that  notice, 
the  said  A.  B  ,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  will  allow  to  the 
said  C.  D..  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
for  such  improvements  made  on  the  said  farm  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  this  memorandum,  and  within  the 
stated  periods,  before  quitting,  as  are  contained  in  the 
following  list,  and  are  marked  and  enumerated  with  the 
figures,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  of  the 

amount  of  such  expense  as  shall  be  in  the  given  propor- 
tion in  each  case  to  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  said 
C.  D  ,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall 
fall  short  in  the  occupancy  of  the  said  farm  after  incur- 
ring such  expense  :  it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
tenant  is  to  give  an  account  each  year  of  such  outlay  as 
he  proposes  to  make  in  matters  of  durable  improvement 
in  order  to  obtain  the  owner's  sanction  to  the  proposed 
expense,  such  sanction  being  necessary  in  order  to  claim 
or  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  from  him,  and  shall  also 
render  an  account  of  such  disbursements  within  each 
year :  such  account  to  be  examined  and  signed  by  the 
landlord  or  his  accredited   agent,  and  to   serve  as  a 
voucher  for  the  sums  so  to  be  recovered  by  the  said 
tenant ;   and  that  non-paym'ent  of  rent   (if  the   same 
snail  have   been   demanded,  and  have  afterwards  re- 
mained unpaid  for  the  space  of  six  months),  or  non- 
iolnlment  of  covenants,  shall  forfeit  any  claim  or  right 
to  snch  allowances  for  improvements. 

The  proportion   of  the  proposed   conditional   allow- 
ances to  be  regulated  as  follows  :— 

DURABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 
I.  If  the  tenant  drains  the  land  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
consent  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  landlord  or 
Ms  agent,  an  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  materials  and 
workmanship  for  [eight  to  fourteen  years,  as  the  case  nuu, 
le]  rears,  so  that  the  allowance  shall  yearly  diminish  in 
equal  proportions,  and  be  cancelled  by  years'  en 

joyment  of  the  improvement  ' 

%  F,Zy"?e  u,?ed  °?  *f  land.  with  Uke  sanction,  the  allow- 
ance  to  extend  in  like  manner  for  four  years 

3.  For  marl  or  chalk  used  on  the  land,  with  like  sanction 

4.  vZ  I     WaDC/  '°  eIte?d  ">  Uke  manner  f°r  <%*  years 
ance  to^if  ^°  '??  Un6'  ,vith  Uke  sanction?  the  allow- 
ance  to  extend  in  like  manner  for  [six  to  eighq  years 
1     ^mldinSs  erected  on  'he  land,  with  like  sanction 
the  allowance  to  extend  in  likemanner  for  [twenw I  year? 

TEMPORARY    IMPROVEMENTS  Wl 

kE.™"  usedon  ««. land,  the  allowance  to  extend  in 
like  manner  as  to  diminishing  for  three  years 
,.  For  bought  dung  and  night-soil  used  on  the  land    the 
allowance  to^extend  in  like  manner  as  to  diminishing 

iVV™:  V-'  I2^"o*er  manures,  as  the  case  may  be. 
\L  i„   ?Seed"Cak?  used,-for  Ceding  cattle  or  sheep  on 
the  land  or  premises,  the  allowance  to  be  one-third  of 
the  cost  for  the  first  year,  and  one-sixth  for  the  second 

y  "  A      "R 

t»,        ^  n  'CULTIVATION  IN  THE  LAND. 

The  said  C  D  on  quitting  the  said  farm  in  some  future  month 
of  September,  as ;  aforesaid,  shall  receive  from  A  B  hi  ™heirs 
or  executors,  or  his  or  their  incoming  tenant 
»=°J>nrm'SSi?n  to.consume  his  Turnips  and  'other  green  croos 
as  well  as  straw,  in  the  yards  and  farm  buildings,  of  which  he 
S^- "tarn  occupation  until  the  following  Lady-day  Also 
permission  to  consume  such  a  portion  of  bi«  ™rV  „.y'  •  if 
fields  on  which  they  hare  grown^as  °he  ma^  accord0  n?  to  Us 
usual  practice  deem  advisable  ;  the  occupation  of  thefe  fleUs 
irig  /eat      6  tbe  *'*  ^  °f  FebrUai7  in  tKto£ 

■  „L'th?  ifarke^  value  t0  be  determined  by  the  referees  afore- 
Sif™allma<7e.manu;e  which  the  said  CD  may have  upon 
SeafS?saTdPremiEeS  Whm  he  final*  leiw s  them  on  Lady"Say 

£w  ^^%ESS££ZS$SS^£*% 

according  to  their  real  cost  and  value  respectively        af°reSaid 
(Signed).  y  '•  A  B 

The  above  is  a  form  of  agreement  on  which  I  should 
resptdei)lV.td  ^  ^  0^011  °f  >our  cor" 


Ar  I    f>°F  A«RICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
rnicoW     u   aDinf   .mee«°g.  at  Belfast,  of  the  Che- 

Son  SlT th "^  l°C1-iy  °f  Ulster'  ProfeS9or  J°hn- 
*v"f.'e  following  remarks: -In  order  to 
carry  you  with  me  to  a  clear  perception  of  what  che- 

SanmnerCaD'  aD5  What  ft  *"  d°  t0  Promote  agrl 
t1ontoaTP     feTDt'  permit  me  to  draw  your  atten- 

ScuitVrm0  Lty  ::rtiwvhichwhark  the  rgre,ss  of 

first  in  a  pmnt.  j        y*      When  Pe0Ple  sett  e  at 

portions  as  a  rna',tand  cPr°Ceed   t0  CUltivate  *  *ose 

most  easily  tilled After a  tfmeT  Wat"d  are 

.   •  All  below  this  Is  added  by  our  corres^r^w     Z — 7~, 

is  not  responsible  for  it.  correspondent.    Mr.  Almack 


upon  it.     The  next  improvement  that  suggested  itself 
was  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping,  and  here  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  higher  return  could  be  obtained  from 
those  soils  which  were  naturally  dry  than  from  those 
which  were  otherwise— that  they  were  more  easily  and 
less  expensively  tilled,  and  men  were  thereby  led  to 
adopt  artificial  means  to  render  the  soil  dry  when  it 
happened  to  be  wet,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  condition 
oi  those  which  were  naturally  dry  and  fertile.   This  led, 
and  is  still  leading  in  many  places,  to  the  introduction 
of  drains,  to  the  introduction  of  subsoil  ploughs,  and 
other  improved  implements,  which  are  manufactured  in 
the  country,  and  which  have  produced  what  may  be 
aptly  described  as  a  great  revolution  in  the  machinery 
by  which  the  soil  is  cultivated.  It  being  discovered  that 
proper  manuring  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  were 
the  means  by  which  the  highest  profit  could  be  reaped 
by  the  farmer,  it  became  to  Mm  a  question,  whether  he 
might  not  apply  as  manures  other  substances  than  those 
immediately  within  his  reach.     Hence  the  demand  for 
the  refuse  of  towns  sprung  up,  and  hence  the  price  of 
landm  their  neighbourhood  began  to  rise  ;  but  still  there 
was  hot  found  a  sufficiency  to  meet  the  want.    But  very 
providentially  it  came  into  the  minds  of  some  persons 
to  apply  bones  as  a  manure  to  the  land  ;  and  not  merely 
those  which  could  be  procured  in  this  country  were  so 
used,  but  they  were  imported  from  different  countries 
on  the  Continent  as  an  article  of  manure.     Some  50,  or 
60,  or  70  years  since,  they  began  to  be  used  in  large 
quantities.     Places  far  on  hills,  which  it  was  before  im- 
possible to  reach,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  carrying 
farmyard  manure,  and  which  had  before  been  left  in  a 
state  of  nature,  could  now  be  reached  and  manured,  and 
brought  into  cultivation.     I  may  instance  as  a  remark- 
able benefit  derived  from  the  introduction  of  bones  as  a 
manure,  that  many  of  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  were  by  their  means  redeemed  from  infer- 
tility, and  rendered  rich  and  fertile.     You  will  observe 
this,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  husbandman  carefully 
collected  such  things  as  were  known  to  be  of  value,  and 
afterwards  other  substances  began  to  be  applied.     But 
their  application  was  of  different  results— in  some  cases 
beneficial,  and  in  some  cases  otherwise.      The   conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  farmer  was  deterred  from 
using  these  manures,  not  knowing  whether  their  use 
might  or  might  not  prove  beneficial  to  him  ;  and  here 
came  in  the  first  demand  of  the  practical  man  on  the 
chemist.     There  had  indeed  always  been  some  men  who 
held  that   the  difficulty  could  be   solved  by  means  of 
chemistry  ;  but  now  it  was,  that  an  absolute  necessity 
existed  for  the  practical  man  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
chemist  as  to  how  such  and  such  effects  resulted  ;  and 
thus  in  the  first  instance,  chemistry  was  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  practical  operations  of  the  farmer.  It  was 
a  question  in  which  the  profit  of  the  farmer  was  con- 
cerned, and  one  m  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 
deeply  concerned.  Next  came  the  introduction  of  guano 
which  became  a  new  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  hus' 
bandman.  It  was  at  once  taken  up;  the  profitable  results 
springing  from  it  were  so  clear,  that  it  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  very  short  period-  and  I 
have  seen  bags  of  it  proceeding  up  the  hills,  to  the 
places  of  the  most  distant  Highland  farmers.     Guano 
came  into  use  not  to  supersede  the  use  of  bones,  but 
to  give  a  higher  manuring  to  the  land.  The  farmer  found 
out  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  new  way,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  Clover,  Grass,  and  other  green  crops.     It  was 
found,  that  when  the  farmer  applied  it  to  some  descrip. 
tions  of  land,  it  answered  the  purpose  ;  in  others  it  did 
not ;  and  that  while  some  descriptions  of  it  were  highly 
beneficial  to  him  to  purchase,  there  were  others,  which 
were  of  no  use  to  him  at  all.     It  was  evident  that  they 
were  of  different  values,  and  it  was  manifest  that  he 
would  require  some  person  to  check  the  adulteration 
ot  the  article  going  forward,  to  instruct  him  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  purchase,  and  what  he  ought  not.     There 
were  persons,  as  there  would  always  be  found  persons, 
desirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  pur- 
chasers and  to  make  money,  at  the  farmer's  expense. 
Wow,  the  only  means  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer 
in  this  case,  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  chemist 
to  tell  the  real  value  of  this   substance  and   of  that 
and   to   expose  the  frauds  of   the  guano  adulterator! 
1. his  was  another  point  in  which  the  pecuniary  profits 
ot  the   farmer   required   him  to  seek   the   aid  of   the 
chemist.     British  guano,  under  various  names,  began 
to  be  manufactured,  and  to  be  brought  into  the  market  • 
and  it  then  became  manifest  to  the  farmer,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  use  one  substance  or  the  other 
until  he  had  tested  them  by  means  of  chemistry.  Other 
substances,  such  as  salt,  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda,  were 
found,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  in  some  cases  to  be  of 
pat  service,  and  in  other  cases  to  be  injurious  ;  and, 
in  order  that  the  farmer  may  be  enabled  to  discover 
when  and  where  they  might  produce  a  profitable  re- 
turn, it  was  necessary  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
a?,"1*!-      i  •  ,  men,who  wel-e  in  advance  of  the  rest 
saw  this  plain  y,  and  felt,  that  by  means  of  the  chemist 
alone  could  this  be  solved.     It  was  also  found,  that  the 
same  manures,  on  the  same  soil,  would  not  do  an  equal 
amount  of  good,  but  were  different  in  their  results  on 
different  crops  ;  and  this  opened  another  wide  field  for 
the  inquiries  and  the  assistance  of  the  chemist      This 
was  to  examine  the  different  crops,  and,  by  analysis,  to 
determine  the  substances  of  which  each  was  composed, 
what  each  contained,  and  what  each  required,  in  order 
that  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  soil  might  be  added  ; 
and  thus  great  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  agri- 
cultural  chemistry.     That  which  was  found  to  be  of 
benefit  to  Clover  was  found  to  produce  no  such  result 
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on  Barley  ;  and  the^bjicTof  the  scientific  inquiries 
was  to  ascertain  whether  and  in  what  quantities  these 
different  substances  should  be  used  as  manures  for  the 
soil,     rirst,  you  had  chemistry  applied  to  the  manures, 
next  you  had  it  applied  to  the  crops,  and  finally  you 
have  it  applied  to  the  soils  on  which  the  crops  are  sought 
to  be  raised      Tins  has  come  to  be  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  agricultural  chemistry  of  the  country. 
But  the  further  step  still  remained,  and  now  remains, 
for  the  chemist,  upon  which  to  engage  his  researches. 
I  have  told   you   of  the   difficulties  which  arose,  and 
which   were   the  cause   of  his    being    called   upon   to 
pay   attention    to    the    subject,  with    respect    to    the 
soil,    the    plants,    and     the    manures,    artificial     and 
manufactured.     It  then  struck  the  farmer  to  inquire  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  manufacture  a  description  of  ma- 
nure capable  of  producing  a  crop,  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  existing 
substances  used  for  that  purpose  are  under,  which  will 
open  any  soil  to  produce  any  given  crop  ?     Now,  these 
two  questions,  with  respect  to  the  crop  and  the  soil,  are 
different  in  themselves  ;  for  example— there  are  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  substances  required  for  a  certain  de- 
scription of  plant,  and  if  the  soil  contain  the  whole  of 
these  materials,  it  will  produce  that  crop  ;  if  it  contains 
them  all  except  one,  then  it  is  evident  that  only  one 
is  required,  and  that  if  the  farmer  apply  more  than 
one   of  them   he   is  doing  needless  work,   putting  on 
the  land  what  it  does  not  require,  and  going  to  a  greater 
expense  than  necessary.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tain none  of  the  substances  required  for  raising  the 
crop,  it  is  obvious  that  some  substance  must  be  applied, 
containing  all  the  required  ingredients.     Whether  the 
soil  does  or  .does  not  contain  them,  and  by  what  sub- 
stances they  can  be  supplied,  in  case  it  does  not,  is  a 
question  of  the  very  greatest  practical  importance  to 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  this  problem  which  the  agricultural 
chemist   is  called  upon  to  solve.     You   will   observe, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  question  which  directly  bears  upon 
the  pocket  of  the  farmer ;  and,  therefore,  one  in  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  feel  au  interest.     If  the  association  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  or  your  own  society 
here,  do  not  profess  to  fulfil  these  objects,  and  to  work 
out  the  solution  of  this  problem,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  I  think  neither  of  these  associations  nor  myself 
deserve  your  support.     I  say  this,  because  I  believe  that 
it  we  can  point  out  the  way  for  the  more  profitable  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  we  do  establish  a  claim  upon  the 
support  of  the  agricultural  community  at  large.     In 
Scotland  there  were  a  few  men  who  saw  these  points  in 
their   proper  light,   who   saw  how  science   could   be 
brought  to  bear  on  agriculture,  how  a  higher  and  less 
expensive  system  of  manuring  might  be  attained,  and 
the  profits   of  the  farmer  thereby  increased.     These 
few  men  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  put  their  heads 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  of 
bringing  science  to  bear  on  the  practical  agriculture  of 
the  country  ;  they  established  and  organised  a  dan  for 
working  out  this  object,  and  raised  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  their  society  thus  established. 
In  the  first  place,  their  object  was  to  diffuse,  as  widely 
as  possible,  the  knowledge  which  they  already  possessed 
m  regard  to  agricultural  science.     It  was  first  pro- 
posed to  make  the  farmer  acquainted  with  what  had 
already  been  done,  in  the  way  of  making  science  bear 
on  his  pursuits,  and  this  end  it  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish in  various  ways.     He  had  been  throughout  Scot- 
land   delivering   lectures,   and  had   everywhere    been 
listened  to  attentively  by  large  audiences,  and  to  such 
as  he  could  not  reach  with  his  voice,  the  newspapers 
had  conveyed  it.     And,  in  almost  every  place,  there 
were  found  persons  to  start  local  papers,  periodically  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  among  the  people.     In  some  12 
months,  no  less  than  10  new  papers  had  been  started 
all  devoted  to  the  publication  of  interesting  agricultural 
information.     There  was  another  grand  instrument  in, 
the  promotion  of  their  cause,  which  many  of  their  mem- 
bers were  desirous  to  engage  with  them,  and  that  was 
the    schoolmaster.      There    was    some    difference    of 
opinion  m  regard  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  the 
science  at  the  schools  existing  in  their  Society  ;  but  his 
own  opinion  was  in  favour  of  it,  and,  in  his  private 
capacity,  he  was  willing,  by  every  means,  to  promote  it 
He  was  of  opinion,  on  his  own  part,  that  the  best  means 
of  reaching  the  next  generation,  to  render  it  better  in- 
structed m  the  science  of  agriculture,  were  through  the 
schoolmaster.     More  had  been  done,  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  humbler  class,  in  Ireland,  on  this  head 
than  had  been  done    in  either  England   or   Scotland' 
There  was  the  training  school,  at  Templemoyle,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  and  there  was  the  humbler  school 
at  Larne,  which  was  as  creditable  to  them,  in  its  way' 
as  the  other  ;  and  there  was  the  training  school  over 
which  Mr.  Shilling  was  placed,  which  would  be  a  source 
of  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.     What  they 
had  to  complain  of  was,  that  there  was  no  school  for  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  where  they  might  receive  a 
sound  practical,  agricultural  education.  They  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  terms  a  properly  educated  lawyer 
and  a  properly  qualified  physician  ;  there  was  no  place 
where    a    man    could    be    trained  up  in  a  like  way 
to    be    a    properly    educated   agriculturist.     He   was 
convinced    that  there  was  nothing  required  to   raise 
the  position  of  the  farmer  but  to  bring  more  know- 
ledge to  bear  on  his  pursuits.     If  he  were  to  ask  how 
it  came  to  pass  that   this  part   of  the  country  took 
such  a  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the   pre- 
paration of  Flax,  he  should  be  told,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  to  their  adoption  of  every 
improvement ;  and  so  he  held  it  to  be  with  agriculture. 
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Prof.  Johnston  next  proceeded  to  state  the  means  taken 
by  the  Society  of  Scotland  for  the  development  of  its 
objects.  That  Society  consisted  of  750  members,  all  of 
whom  were  most  anxious  for  its  success.  Their  income 
was  1100/.,  and  it  was  increasing.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  people  of  Ulster  and  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  of  the  same  blood.  The  population  of  Ulster  was 
as  large  as  that  of  Scotland  ;  he  saw  before  him  as  good 
farmers  as  any  in  Scotland— and  he  trusted  this  Society 
would  be  as  prosperous  as  theirs. — Much  abridged  from 
the  Northern  Whig. 

EXPERIMENT  on  the  PREPARATION  of  LAND 
FOR  THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

I  have  procured  for  the  Gazette  a  copy  of  an  account 
of  an  experiment  connected  with  agriculture,  for  which 
a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Fareham  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment;  the  crop  was  certainly  very  splendid. —  W.  C. 
Spooner,  Southampton. 

"  To  the  Storetaryofthe  South-East  Hants'  Cattle  Show  Cliib. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  the  following  written  account 
of  an  experiment  made  by  myself,  in  the  year  1845,  on 
my  farm  at  Maidenstone  Heath,  in  competition  for  the 
premium  offered  by  the  South-East  Hants'  Cattle  Show 
Club  for  the  best  written  account  of  the  result  of  any 
experiment  connected  with  agriculture. 

"  In  treating  of  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  pre- 
paring the  land  for  the  Turnip  crop,  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  one  practical  system  which 
would  be  found  applicable  to  every  description  of  soil  ; 
because  it  is  well  known  to  every  practical  farmer  that 
the  difference  in  the  texture  of  soils,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Turnip, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-varying  character  of  the 
seasons,)  must  of  necessity  induce  a  departure  from  any 
general  rule.  Yet,  having  been  for  many  years  an 
advocate  for  less  ploughing  than  is  usually  done  in  pre- 
paring land  for  Turnips  in  this  part  of  the  county,  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  what  extent  a  reduction  of  expenses  might 
be  made  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  the  Turnip  crop. 
For  this  purpose  I  selected  a  field  of  1 0  acres,  the  soil 
a  deep  loam  upon  brick-earth  ;  previous  crop,  Wheat 
manured  ;  ploughed  once  out  of  ley  ;  seeded  iu  the 
month  of  March  with  Italian  Rye-grass,  which  afforded 
excellent  food  for  sheep  from  August  to  December. 
After  being  divided  into  equal  parts  of  5  acres  each, 
the  following  course  of  tillage  was  pursued  : — 

No.  2.-5  acres  under  the  im- 
proved system, 


No  1. — 5  awes  under  the  usual 
system. 

£  s.  d. 

In  December  one  deep 

ploughing,     at    per 

acre 0  12    0 

In  Feb.  two  draggings  0    1    G 
„    two  havrowiDgs  0    10 
,,     one  rolling      ..00     9 
In  March,  one  plough- 
ing       0  10    0 

„  four  draggings  0  3  0 
„  four  harrOwings  0  2  0 
,,  two  rollings  _ . .  0  1  G 
In  May,  one  ploughing  0  S  0 
,,  two  draggings  0  16 
„  four  borrowings  0  2  0 
„    two  rollings    ..01    G 


£2    4    9 


£  s.  d. 

In     December,     one 
deep  ploughing,  at 
per  acre     . .        . .  0  12  0 
In  April,   two   drag- 
gings           •  ■         . .  0    1  G 
,,    twoharrowingsO    1  0 
,,    one  rolling    . .  0    0  9 
In  May,  one  scarifying  0    5  0 
„    twoharrowings  0    1  0 
,,    one  rolling    . .  0    0  9 


£1 


"  The  following  statement  will  show  the  crop  of  Swede 
Turnips,  for  which  the  preparation  was  in  every 
respect  similar,  except  as  regards  tillage  :— 


Cost  of 
Tillage 
p.  acre. 


s.  d. 
i    9 


Cost  of 
Manure 
p.  acre. 


£    s. 


Time  ot 
Drilling 


May  2b. 


Sort  of 
Swede. 


Skirving's 


Same. 


Kind  of 
Manure 


Night- 
soil, 

Bones, 
and 

Ashes. 

Same. 


Weight  of 
Produce 
per  acre. 


Tns.cwt.lbs. 
27    12      0 


28 


16 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 

1G 
15 

19 
10 

0 
0 

16 

14 

0 

3 

4 

0 

9    0 


12    14    0 


"  Although  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  advocate 
what  I  here  term  the  improved  system,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, still  I  am  of  opinion  that  on  all  soils  free 
from  Twitch  or  Couch  Grass,  it  may  be  carried  out 
successfully,  as  from  the  result  of  this  experiment  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improved  system  of  cultivation 
costs  less  than  the  usual  method  by  24s.  9d.  per  acre, 
and  that  the  acreable  produce  was  greater  by  15  cwt. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  other  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  improved  system,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  one.  I  have  invariably  found,  in  dry  seasons,  in 
the  cultivation  of  strong  or  mixed  soils,  the  weather- 
beaten  surface  alone  will  insure  a  fine  tilth,  so  essential 
to  the  growth  of  Turnips,  it  being  always  doubtful  after 
spring-ploughing  whether  a  fine  surface  can  be  again 
obtained  in  time  for  sowing,  and  if  obtained,  it  will  be 
by  the  application  of  costly  labour.  Whereas  by 
scarifying  the  land,  the  tillage  can  be  deepened  without 
turning  the  soil,  and  still  retain  the  stale  and  pulverised 
surface.  Again,  with  regard  to  gravel  or  light  chalk 
soils,  by  ploughing  we  lose  the  moisture  of  the  land, 
which  is  required  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seed,  the 
time  of  sowing  being  often  delayed  thereby  beyond  the 
proper  period,  and  consequently  the  crop  proving  de- 
ficient. There  is  also  another  great  objection  to 
ploughing  land  in  the  spring,  for  being  made  very  dry 
it  is  highly  productive  of  the  wireworm  and  grub,  the 
two  most  destructive  insects  by  which  the  Turnip  is 
attacked.  It  may  perhaps  be  scarcely  necessary  here 
to  observe  that  the  advocates  for  much  ploughing  are 
compelled  in  wet  seasons  to  lay  the  plough  by  until  the 


return  of  dry  weather,  when  it  is  often  found  so  much  i 
time  has  been  lost  that  the  laud  cannot  receive  the 
usual  number  of  plougliiugs  before  the  time  for  sowing 
has  arrived ;  in  such  case  the  scarifier  will  be  found  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  plough,  as  it  is  equally 
destructive  of  summer  weeds. 

"  In  conclusion,  with  all  duo  deference  to  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  many  who  are  more  experienced  than 
myself,  I  beg  to  observo  that  if  I  have  written  sufficient 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers^to  this  im- 
portant subject,  my  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  I 
trust  that  they  will  see  my  desire  has  been  to  be 
useful."  —  Joseph  [Blundell,  Maidenstone  Heath, 
Sept.  18.  

ON  THE   DRILL   HUSBANDRY   OF   TURNIPS. 

Experiments  for  1840. 
A  field  of  Purple-topped  Swedes,  17$  acres,  ridged  up  27  inches 
apart,  and  manured  with  good  farm-yard  dung  at  the  rate  of 
2G  loads  per  acre,  a  few  ridges  only  about  the  middle  of  the 
field  being  kept  for  the  three  last  experiments  with  the  pul- 
verised manures.  The  field  was  sown  as  far  as  the  experi- 
ments are  concerned  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  June. 

Tons.cwts.qrs. 
No.  1,  with  seed  purchased  from  Messrs,  Dods, 
of    Haddington,    from    which    three- 
fourths  ot  the  field  was  sown  . .     . .     .. 

2,  with  same  seed  at  another  part  of  the 

field        

3,  with  same  seed,  and  on  ridges  adjoining 

the  last  three  experiments  with  the  pul- 
verised manures         

4,  with  Mr.  Skirving's  seed  from  Liverpool . 

5,  with  seed  from  Mr.  Purchase,  near  Syd- 

ney, Gloucestershire,  a  Tankard  Purple- 
topped  Swede       .. 

G,  without  manure  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Dod's 
seed        

7,  with  24  bushels  per  acre   ground  Rape 

and  Linseed  cake,  calledmillsweepings, 
with  Mr.  Dod's  seed 

8,  with  a  mixture  of  pulverised  manures  as 

follows— 15  bushels  bones,  7  malt  and 
kiln  dust,  and  30  bushels  turf  ashes  per 
acre,  Mr.  Dod's  seed         . .     .  ^    . . 

Unluckily  for  trying  bone  manure  only  in  this  field 
in  different  quantities  per  acre,  we  had  omitted  to  keep 
some  back  from  the  mixture  which  had  been  got  ready 
for  the  common  Turnips,  consequently  we  are  here 
deprived  of  the  comparative  effects  of  that  manure  by 
itself.  This  is  the  field  which  has  been  alluded  to  in 
section  6th,  as  having  been  thinned  by  the  hand  instead 
of  the  hoe,  and,  although  3  acres  of  it  was  so  much  in- 
jured by  the  rooks  pulling  up  the  plants,  I  consider  the 
field  averaged  14  tons  per  acre.  With  regard  to  the 
three  sorts  of  seed  used,  I  found  Skirving's  produced 
the  greatest  weight,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  else- 
where this  season,  I  am  inclined  to  think  few  varieties 
will  produce  so  much ;  however,  the  plants  show  coarse 
and  large  about  the  neck,  and  therefore  do  not  look  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  many  will  be  inclined  to  over- 
look this,  iu  order  to  obtain  a  large  and  robust  growing 
variety,  most  essential  qualities  for  poor  weak  indifferent 
soils.  Tender  and  delicate  plants,  however  handsome 
and  symmetrical,  are  equally  unfit  and  improper  for 
adoption  on  high  late  poor  soil  as  it  is  to  stock  such 
lands  with  flocks  or  herds  of  the  very  delicate  breeds 
of  animals,  both  divisions  of  rural  economy  being  to 
the  present  hour  ruled  more  by  fanciful  predilections  for 
plants  and  stock,  than  decided  by  the  unerring  results 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments. 

Mr.  Purchas's  Tankard  Swede  is  a  very  handsome 
bulb,  with  fine  deep  purple  top,  regular  in  shape,  and  I 
think  grows  more  from  the  tap  root  than  any  Swede  I 
know,  there  being  very  few  roots  thrown  out  from  its 
sides.  From  what  I  have  seen  here,  and  at  other  places, 
I  do  not  think  this  variety  will  prove  much  inferior  to 
Skirving's  in  weight  of  crop  ;  it  grows  very  much  out 
of  the  ground,  and  for  early  feed  or  storing,  I  consider 
it  a  first-rate  Swede,  and  is  decidedly  handsomer  than 
the  other.  Dods'  Swede  is  also  an  excellent  variety, 
and  vigorous  grower  ;  it  pushes  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  the  other  two  kinds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
stand  the  winter  better.  No.  8,  in  the  foregoing  expe- 
riments, with  mixed  pulverized  manures,  is  the  only 
approach  in  produce  to  the  farm-yard  manure  in  all  my 
trials  with  Swedes ;  and  No.  '7  is  a  miserable  result  from 
cake,  for  which  I  cannot  account ;  of  this  I  am  certain, 
the  manure  was  regularly  and  correctly  put  in,  for  I 
regulated  the  working  of  the  drill  myself,  while  the 
experimental  rows  were  sowing ;  the  whole  field  brairded 
regularly,  received  no  check  worth  noticing,  the  rows 
with  pulverized  manures,  and  those  without,  as  usual, 
being  last  ready  for  each  hoeing  process,  and  there  was 
no  mildew  to  do  much  harm.  Another  16  acre  field  of 
purple- topped  Swedes  produced  13  tons  per  acre  ;  this 
was  also  ridged  up  27  inches  apart,  and  received  26  loads 
of  manure  per  acre.  The  only  experiment  made  here 
was  the  sowing  of  2  or  3  acres  on  the  5th  May,  and  the 
remainder  between  24th  and  28th.  The  plants  on  the 
early  sown  part  kept  the  lead,  and  looked  very  superior 
until  the  1st  of  August,  and  every  one  thought  they 
would  prove  decidedly  the  best  crop  ;  however,  mildew 
attacked  the  field  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  most 
severely  on  the  early  sown  part,  which  by  the  middle  of 
December  turned  out  the  lightest  part  of  the  field  by 
about  1  ton  per  acre.  A  few  plants  run  to  seed,  but 
not  in  any  number  to  find  fault  with. 
Experiments  with  pulverised  manure  on  a  12-ocre  field.    Common 

Turnips,  souni  on  the  fiat  171  inches  apart,  on  the  14ft,  15(ft,  and 

lG(/t  days  of  June.  m 

Bulbs  produced  per  acre.— Tons  cwts.qrs. 

No.  1,  with  White  Globe  Turnips,  treated  with 
mixture  No.  10,  described  under  the 
head  "  Pulverised  Manures,"  section, 
4th,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  52  bush.    0  . 

per  acre         ■  •    "-      0 

2,  with  round  Green-tops,    same  mixturej 

and  in  the  same  quantity  per  acre      . .    18    10    0 


£1  4 

0  10 

1  10 
0  12 

0  7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  12 

0  4 
0  17 

6 
6 
0 

Tns.  cwt.  qrs. 

3,  with  3G  bush,  kiln-dust  (round  Green-tops)  7    10      0 

4,  with  30  bush,  malt-dust  do.  . .     6    10      0 

5,  with  cake-dust,    called    mill-sweepings, 

21  bush,  per  acre  (round  Green-tops)  ..    5      0      0 
G,  without  manure  of  any  kind,    do.  . .    3    10      0 

This  field  brairded  quickly,  and  went  on  without  & 
check,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1  acre,  which  was  oc- 
cupied with  experiments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  proved  a 
remarkably  even  and  full  average  crop  for  the  land. 
About  the  1st  of  September  I  took  an  eminent  agricul- 
turist, and  determined  advocate  for  the  universal 
ridge  system,  over  the  field,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that 
the  leaves  were  then  on  the  decline  ;  that  the  plants 
were  not  too  close  ;  and  also  that  the  bulbs  had  evi- 
dently arrived  at  nearly  their  maximum  growth.  In 
this  case  I  felt  somewhat  gratified  in  having  convinced 
such  a  powerful  opponent  of  the  correctness  of  my 
views,  and  I  trust  my  excellent  and  esteemed  friend  has 
seen  nothing  since  to  cause  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  the  views  I  have  given  in  section  5th,  in  respect 
to  the  width  at  which  Turnips  should  be  sown  with  pul- 
verised manures  on  the  light  lands  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  iu  such  large  breadths  in  the  south  of  England. 
From  these  results,  for  the  last  four  years,  I  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  pulverised 
manures  in  ordinary  quantities  will  not  produce  Swedes 
on  the  stubble  or  regularly  cropped  lands  on  this  farm 
worth  cultivating.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  wrong  to  at- 
tempt it,  because  the  same  quantities  of  bones  alone,  or 
combined  with  ashes,  &c,  are  proved  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  the  same  sort  of  laud  iu  producing  full  crops  of 
common  Turnips.  Rape-cake  seems  to  be  very  inferior 
iu  its  effects,  in  all  trials  except  on  burnt  land  with 
Swedes  in  1838,  where  its  effects  seem  to  have  been 
considerable,  but  still  inferior  to  the  bones. 

Expenses  of  Cult'aating  Swedes  Kith  Farm-yard  Manure. 

One  year's  rent  of  land  (average)  

,,         tithes  and  taxes  

Three  plougbings,  at  10s.  each 

narrowing,  rolling,  &c,  and  picking  up  weeds 

Ridging  and  splitting  

Loading  in  the  field,  carting  to  ridges,  and  spreading 
the  manure— 25  loads,  at  Gd.  per  load 

Seed  (about  21  lbs.),  and  sowing  

Horse  and  hand-hoeing,  with  perfect  weeding 
Considering  that  all  farm-manures  ought  only  to  be 
charged  at  the  prime  cost  incurred  iu  making  the 
same,  therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  expenses  attending  this  operation  (first  in  the 
yards,  the  loading,  and  carting  it  to  the  fields  ;  put- 
ting it  up  in  heaps  there,  and  turning  twice)  will 
amount  to  3s.  per  load.  After  it  is  in  a  fit  state  of 
decomposition  to  go  on  the  land,  take  22  loads  at 
this  price,  and  charge  the  Swedes  with  one-half  of 
the  amount,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  other  half 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  corn  and  seed 
crops  which  follow ;  therefore  22  loads,  at  Is.  6d. 

each,  is  . .        . .        •  • 

Also  3  loads  more  per  acre  of  bought  manure,  at  6s. 
each  ;  one-half  of  which  is        

£  7  19  0 
From  the  results  given  for  the  four  last  years,  I  may 
fairly  assume  that  121  tons  per  acre,  for  an  average 
of  seasons,  may  be  grown  here  under  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  these  bulbs  are  taken  at  15s.  per  ton, 
it  will  give °    7    G 

£  1    8    6 

Leaving  28s.  6d.  per  acre  for  expenses  of  taking  up, 
storing,  or  preparing  for  sheep  and  for  profit. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  me  may  seem  heavy  and 
unreasonable  to  many  cultivators  who  farm  similar  lands; 
however,  let  those  bear  in  mind  the  crop  of  Swedes  pro- 
duced, and,  next,  reflect  on  the  clean  state  of  the  land, 
and  high  condition  it  has  now  got  to,  which  will  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  increase  every  subsequent  crop, 
until  the  land  comes  round  again  for  Swedes.  Others, 
who  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  land,  will  feel  sur- 
prised at  these  poor  returns  from  the  application  of  so 
much  manure,  there  being  many  soils  on  which  24  tons 
per  acre  might  commonly  be  raised  with  such  a  dose. 
Such  small  'returns,  from  what  may  be  termed  great 
efforts,  only  go  to  prove  the  very  indifferent  quality  of 
the  soil  experimented  on,  and  its  ungeniallty  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Swedes. 

Some  individuals  may  be  disposed  to  say  the  Swedes 
are  put  at  too  much  money  in  the  foregoing  calculation; 
to  those  I  would  remark,  that  there  are  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers to  be  found  throughout  the  country  for  those 
bulbs  at  20s.  per  ton,  and  glad  to  haul  them  four  or  five 
miles  besides. 
Expenses  of  Cultivating  common  Turnips  with  mixed  pulverised 

Manures,  as  used  in  the  12.acre  Field,  being  the  last  experiments 

made  in  1840. 
One  year's  rent  (average) 

,,         tithes  and  taxes     .. 

Three  ploughings  - 

Harrowing,  rolling,  &c.  and  picking  off  weeds 

Seed  and  sowing  

Hand-hoeing  and  weeding        ..        ;•,..?• 

13  bushels  bones,  at  3s.  1J(!.— this  includes 
carting  expenses 

30  „  ashes,  at  3d. —  including  cartage  .  • 
9    ,,   malt  and  kiln-dust,  at  dd 

52  bushels.  ,        ,      ,. 

Expenses  of  mixing  this,  turning,  loading 
into  carts,  hauling  to  field,  and  throwing 
it  into  the  drill,  at  Id.  per  bushel  . .     0^ 

Value  or  cost  of  manure  per  acre     . .  £3 
Let  one-half  of  this  be  charged  to  the  Turnips, 
and  the  other  half  apportioned  among  the 
subsequent  crops         


1  13 

0     9 


£1  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  13 

0 

£2 

0  7 

0 

8  4 

0 

6  9 

0    0 


Supposing  16  tons  of  Turnips  can  be  grown 
for  an  average  of  years,  at  9s.  per  ton     . . 


1  10    9 

£6    4    0 


7    4     0 


£10    0 

Leaving  K.  per  acre  for  pulling,  storing,  aBd  profit. 
This  year  we  had  a  very  beautiful  piece  of   lurmps, 


;oo 
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about  10  acres,  after  Vetches,  sown  from  the  10th  to 
the  22d  July  ;  one  part  of  the  field  being  sown  with  the 
common  red  and  white  sorts,  and  the  mixed  pulverised 
manure  (No.  10,  section  4),  at  the  rate  of  36  bushels  per 
acre,  producing  not  less  than  11  tons  per  acre;  the 
other  part,  sown  with  Early  Stone  or  Stubble  Turnips 
(without  any  manure),  producing  about  7  tons  of  bulbs  per 
acre  ;  these  last  stood  the  winter,  and  proved  good  feed 
for  ewes  and  lambs.  In  1839,  our  Vetch-land  was 
thrown  into  the  Wheat  break  for  that  year  ;  and,  in 
1838,  we  bad  8  acres  of  Turnips,  after  Vetches,  pro- 
ducing about  6  tons  per  acre,  and  stood  over  the  winter 
for  ewes  and  lambs.  In  1837,  none  tried  after  that  crop. 
—  IV.  Fernie,  Manchester. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Norwegian  narrow. —  [The  following  is  a  testimony 
to  the  value  of  this  instrument,  noticed  last  week,  which 
Sir.  Stratton  has  handed  to  us.]  : — I  am  favoured  by 
yours  of  the  5th.  I  have  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  informing  you  that  your  Norwegian,  where  re-' 
quired,  is  the  most  effective  and  valuable  implement 
ever  offered  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  and  I 
beg  to  offer  you  on  the  part  of  that  body  our  best  thanks 
for  its  introduction  ;  I  plough  my"  land  at  the  rate  of 
one  acre  per  day  with  two  horses  abreast  ;  though  a 
sharp  gravelly  land,  yet  it  contains  sufficient  alumina 
to  bake  into  large  clods  in  dry  sunny  weather.  This 
spring  my  Turnip  land  was  in  such  hard  clods  that  I 
despaired  of  getting  in  a  crop  unless  assisted  by  rain  ; 
we  tried  the  roller  and  harrows  to  no  purpose.  At  this 
critical  point  your  Norwegian  harrow  arrived,  and  in 
one  forenoon  with  a  pair  of  strong  horses  we  reduced 
five  acres  to  a  tilth  sufficient  to  stitch  up  for  sowing, 
though  before  putting  in  the  plough  we  did  not  consider 
it  as  fine  as  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  surface  was 
covered  with  unbroken  lumps,  the  size  of  bantam  eggs  ; 
but  imagine  our  surprise,  when  on  ploughing  up  the 
land  we  found  the  under  soil  reduced  to  the  finest  dust, 
the  surface  lumps  falling  out  of  the  way  into  the  bottom 
and  middle  of  the  stitch.  Thinking  the  work  too  hard 
for  a  pair  of  horses,  I  yoked  three  abreast  in  my  next 
field,  which  was  very  full  of  two  kinds  of  Couch  Grass, 
and  hard  baked  clods  much  larger  than  a  man's  head. 
Here  I  found  that  the  quicker  the  horses  are  driven, 
so  in  a  compound  ratio  do  they  pulverise  the  ground, 
therefore  recommend  your  customers  to  put  on  ample 
power  and  drive  fast.  The  clods  of  Couch  are  pul- 
verised, and  the  roots  are  left  quite  free  from 
mould,  so  that  the  harrows  when  applied  swim  without 
jerks  up  to  the  cross  bars,  as  if  on  water,  and  hold  the 
clean  roots  in  their  teeth.  After  your  implement  the 
various  drags  for  roots  work  easily  and  efficiently.  The 
first  row  of  rowels  must  be  greatly  increased  in  size, 
which,  by  necessarily  raising  the  centre  of  their  lever- 
age, will  enable  them  to  surmount  the  large  clods 
which  at  present  they  push  before  them.  The  front 
wheel,  also,  must  be  single,  instead  of  being  double,  as 
at  present,  which  will  enable  it  to  turn  better  at  the 
land  ends.  You  should  also  have  a  pair  of  shafts  to 
assist  a  horse  in  transferring  it  from  one  place  to 
another  :  a  pole  does  not  answer,  as  our  farming  col- 
lars are  not  made  to  suit  a  pole-strap.  The  implement 
is  liable  sometimes  to  pick  up  stones  that  stop  its  pro- 
gress, to  rid  it  from  which  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  be  able  to  raise  the  middle  row  of  rowels.  (My  im- 
plement is  5  feet  wide).  You  should  never  allow  your 
harrow  to  compete  at  any  exhibition  unless  a  plough  is 
allowed  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  per- 
fection of  its  work  underground,  in  which  it  surpasses 
every  other  implement.  Several  gentlemen  wish  to  see 
my  Norwegian  at  work  before  giving  you  an  order. 
Please,  therefore,  to  send  your  improvements  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  a  great  pity  you  cannot  fit  the  fore- 
wheel  as  I  suggest,  for  the  wheel  will  never  work  well 
without  a  bend.— RobertBrisco,LowmillHouse,Aug.\o. 

Transplanting  Swedes,  S[c. — Some  of  your  corre- 
spondents seem  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  cottagers  plant- 
ing their  gardens  with  Swede  Turnips.  To  encourage 
cottagers,  I  would  just  say  that  through  the  advice  of 
your  Paper  upon  it,  I  this  year  had  a  mind  to  try  the 
experiment.  As  soon  after  harvest  as  I  could,  I  had 
1  rood  of  Wheat  land  haulmed  and  ploughed  and  trans- 
planted with  Skirving's  Swede.  After  the  plants  had 
well  struck  their  roots,  I  put  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
guano  to  each  root,  and  had  them  well  hoed.  Their 
growth  is  very  rapid,  and  I  have  at  this  present  time 
very  fair  Turnips,  and  I  think  I  shall  have  an  average 
crop  with  the  good  fallow  land  of  the  county.  Now 
what  could  a  cottager  better  have  done,  especially  where 
he  has  an  allotment,  after  he  had  gathered  his  little 
Wheat  (which  I  should  say  19  out  of  20  had  a  small 
quantity  of  this  season)  than  to  have  dug  up  that  land 
and  planted  it  to  Swede  Turnips  ?  But  some  say  you 
had  guano  for  yours  ;  true  :  and  what  master  or  neigh- 
bour would  deny  a  poor  man  10,  20,  30  lbs.  of  guano  ? 
1  would  not.  But  let  the  man  be  taught  how  to  use  it, 
fn  ^  I6"7  many  do>  he  wiU  sow  this  excellent  manure 
wp^  .  lu  ave  sown  for  my  rood  28  lbs.  A  boy 
madeXthrwit\a  dibber  in  the  one  hand,  and 
X  nthi  I  Ci°3?  t0  ?e  8ide  of  the  Tu">jPS.  ™d  with 
™,n!  d  plaCed>  the  hole  about  a  teaspoonful  of 

for  ft* J  ?"  ""y,1  S0W  my  W™  '«*  Cabbages, 

the  rn^M '  "rt  """-i4  CWt  per  acre>  PuttiDg  ^  '"to 
the  mould  in  the  midst  of  the  plants,  and  1  find  it 
answers  my  purpose  better  than  any  other  way  of  sow 
">g  H.-Fred.  Fairbank,  llahtead.  * 


HERTS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following 
remarks'were  made  : — Mr.  Hsi.nworth,  in  reference  to 
the  prospect  of  reduced  prices  for  farm  produce,  said : 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  a-head,  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  day.  I  don't  know  a  better  system  of  doing 
this  than  corn-rents.  I  never  heard  a  sound  argument 
against  that  system.  It  is  sometimes  asked  how  this 
system  can  be  acted  upon,  when  a  man  has  a  short  crop. 
We  don't  make  a  calculation  of  one  year  ;  we  take  the 
average  of  seven  years.  I  don't  know  what  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  by  the  landlords.  If  the  prices  are 
not  going  to  be  lower,  the  landlords  will  have  the  same 
rent  ;  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  lower,  the  tenants' 
interests  will  be  provided  for.  No  man  can  say  that  the 
tenant  does  not  undergo  great  risk.  I  have  laid  out 
money  on  land,  and  I  have  done  it  at  some  cost.  I 
have.had  land  that  I.bave  occupied  taken  out  of  my  oc- 
cupation. I  don't  mean  to  reflect  on  my  landlord  for 
so  doing,  but  there  is  one  contingency  which  we  are  not 
capable  of  providing  against,  and  that  is — death.  Al- 
though property  is  not  often  disposed  of  in  the  case  of 
death  in  this  country,  we  cannot  insure  that  the  mantle 
of  a  good  man— and  a  good  landlord — shall  fall  on  his 
successor.  You  must  have  read  some  statements  show- 
ing that  there  are  some  lots  of  land  in  this  country 
cultivated  to  the  highest  extent.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
cultivation  of  land.  There  was  an  article  in  the  last  or 
preceding  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Transactions  showing  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
manure  had  been  applied  to  the  land,  any  additional 
amount' was  useless  in  producing  Turnips,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  twenty-six  loads  of  manure  would  pro- 
duce very  little  more  than  thirteen.  There  was  a  letter 
some  time  ago  from  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  eight  cwt.  of  guano  produced  no  more  than 
four  cwt.,  and  four  cwt.  with  twenty  bushels  of  bones, 
very  little  more  than  twenty  bushels  without  the  guano. 
I  have  tested  this  on  land  in  my  own  occupation,  and 
the  guano  which  has  been  added  to  a  full  complement 
of  farm-yard  manure,  has  been  thrown  away.  We  have 
a  right  to  cultivate  the  land  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
but  I  believe  that  when  we  have  done  our  best  we  shall 
not  have  provided  against  the  contingency  that  is  coming 
on  us.  And  he  who  has  the  most  reason  to  fear  the 
contingency  is  the  man  who  cultivates  his  land  to  the 
highest  state.  The  man  who  farms  badly  will  have 
nothing  to  lOEe.  I  may  state  to  the  meeting  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  which  I  made  this  year  in  the 
growth  of  Turnips, — sowing  them  broadcast,  horse- 
hoeing  them  into  rows.  I  very  mueh  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  found  equally  advantageous  to  sow- 
broadcast.  And  as  I^had  sown  all  my  head  Wheat,  I 
was"  driven  to  take  some  of  my  best  offal  Wheat  to  sow. 
I  don't  say  that  will  not  produce  as  good  a  crop  as 
head  Wheat.  I  have  read  that  it  does  not  require  the 
best  Wheat  for  seed. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  the  Treasurer,  said  they  had  in  this 
Society,  in  order  to  carry  cut  their  views,  various  pre- 
miums to  encourage  the  labourers  and  the  farmers,  but 
they  had  not  a  prize  for  improving  the  habits  of  the 
landlords  in  their  dealings  with  their  tenants.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  give  offence  by  these  remarks.  He  was 
a  plain  honest  man ;  but  he  thought  it  was  wrong  that 
while  they  had  prizes  for  the  best  carter,  the  best  shep- 
herd, and  the  best  general  labourer,  for  the  best  culti- 
vator of  farms,  and  many  other  prizes,  they  should  have 
none  for  the  best  landlord.  Why  should  they  remain 
isolated  and  neglected  ?  Were  they  not  worthy  of  a 
prize,  or  were  they  so  wedded  to  outworn  habits  of 
making  bargains  with  their  tenants  ;  or  had  they  arrived 
at  such  perfection  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement  ? 
He  would  now  read  the  resolution  at  this  late  hour. 
"  That  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  1 00  guineas, 
be  presented  to  the  landlord  possessing  not  less  than 
15U0  acres  of  land,  who  shall,  previous  to  Michaelmas, 
1847,  introduce  and  bring  into  general  use  amongst  his 
tenants  a  condensed  form  of  lease  or  agreement  best  cal- 
culated to  induce  them  to  carry  out  all  such  improve- 
ments as  are  best  calculated  to  produce  additional 
quantities  of  corn,  and  to  maintain  an  augmented  head 
of  live  stock.  Perfect  seurity  to  the  tenant's  capital  in- 
vested in  the  soil  to  be  one  indispensable  condition." 
He  intended  nothing  disrespectful  or  personal  to  any 
man,  and  were  he  to  speak  of  his  own  landlord,  he 
should  class  him  with  their  much-beloved  chairman, 
and  declare  to  the  meeting  and  to  the  whole  world,  that 
they  would  rather  let  a  tenant  live  in  a  farm  for  nothing, 
than  intentionally  and  deliberately  take  uudue  advan- 
tage of  him.  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  un- 
due preservation  of  game,  the  growth  of  hedgerows  and 
timber  near  arable  land,  were  amongst  the  greatest 
hardships  and  troubles  which  a  British  farmer  had  to 
contend  with ;  and  amongst  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
all  agricultural  improvements. —  Hertford  Mercury. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Peobus  :  Autumnal  Planting  of  Potatoes. — A  lec- 
ture was  lately  delivered  to  the  members  of  this  club, 
on  the  necessity  of  early  planting  of  Potatoes,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek.  His  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  effect  of  planting  Potatoes 
in  the  autumn  some  four  or  five  years  since,  whilst 
investigating  the  disease  then  prevalent  amongst  Po- 
tatoes called  Bobbin  Joans,  and  he  found,  he  said,  in 
several  instances,  that  where  Potatoes  had  been  left  in 
the  ground  over  the  year,  either  by  accident  or  other- 


wise, no  such  disease  exhibited  itself.     Bearing  these 
few  isolated  facts  in  memory,  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  results  had  been  experienced  by  the  planting  of 
Potatoes  in  the  autumn  in  respect  to  the  Polato  mur- 
rain— the  origin  of  which,  and  its  cure,  is  invested  with 
so  many  doubts  and  difficulties.      Among   the   many 
causes  to  which  the  disease  has  been  attributed,  was  "  the 
digging  up  the  Potatoes  in  the  autumn,  and  keeping 
them  half  the  year  in  pits  and  other  places,  foreign  to 
the  natural  habits  of  the  plants,"  and  he  found  in  the 
course  of  his  enquiries,  that  there  were  a  great  many 
instances  of  flourishing  autumn-planted  Potatoes — and 
as  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  practice  of  planting 
Potatoes  in  the  autumn  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  rather  than  otherwise,  the  fact  of  so  many  in- 
stances presenting  themselves  wherein   they  had  been 
thus  successfully  cultivated,struck  him  very  forcibly,  that 
if  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  not  discovered,  at  all 
events  he  could  make  them  acquainted  with  a  remedy. 
The  lecturer  first  related  a  case  which  occurred  in  his 
own  district — wherein  the  planting  of  Potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember had  proved  successful.     The  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts, 
of  Feock,  planted  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes  early 
in   September  of   last  year,  some  in  November,  and 
some  in  January.     Those  of  the  September  planting 
were  excellent  in  quantity  and  quality.    The  November 
crops  were  middling — but  the  January  crops  were  com- 
pletely diseased,  and  worth  scarcely  anything.      Mr. 
Karkeek   then   adduced  several    instances    from    the 
columns  of  the  Gardeners7  Chronicle,  which  we  need 
not  republish  in  support  of  his  views.     "  These  facts 
accumulate    upon  us,"  says    Mr.   K.,  "  and   whether 
viewed  as  possibly  affecting  the  yet  obscure  question  of 
the  Potato  disease,  or  merely  as  the  result  of  a  few  ex- 
periments, the  knowledge  of  them  at  all  events  may 
prove  useful."     In  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine  "  for  this 
month,  October,  is  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Po- 
tato disease  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  a  well  known 
agricultural  writer.     He  gives  a  great  many  instances 
of  autumnal -planted   Potatoes    escaping   unhurt,   and 
strongly  advises  the  farmers  to  plant  at  the  close  of 
September,  or  the  first  week  in  October.     His  brother 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
this  disease,  and  the  result  of  his  observation  is — to 
strongly   recommend   early  planting.      Last  year   he 
planted,  in  the  month  of  October,  every  variety  which 
he  usually  cultivates — both  early  and  late — Walnut- 
leaved,  Ash-leaved,  Julys,    and   Red-nosed    Kidneys, 
and  they  all  have  yielded  crops  so  free  from  disease 
that  his  gardener  has  not  detected  a  peck  of  ulcerated 
tubers  amongst  all  those  taken  up  as  they  have  been 
required  ;  whilst   other  crops   of  the   same  varieties, 
planted  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  are  exten- 
sively diseased.     A  plot  of  Cornish  Kidneys  which  he 
obtained  from  Penzance,  particularly  clear  and  sound, 
and  planted  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  produced  plants, 
not  only  half  their  tubers  ulcerated,  but  their  leaves 
much  curled,  and  the  produce  consequently  very  small. 
"From  these  facts,"  says  Mr.  Karkeek,  "I   strongly 
recommend  that  the  seed  of  all  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
early  and  late,  intended  for  future  crops,  should  be 
planted  during  the  present  month.    The  seed  should  be 
planted  whole,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  ground  a  single 
hour  longer  than  is  necessary  to  plant  them  in  again. 
They  should  be  planted  full  six  inches  deep,  and  slightly 
covered  with  charred  saw-dust,  or  wood  ashes.     The 
absence  of  any  other  manure  preven'.s  their  sprouting 
too  early,  and  manure  could  be  applied  after  the  frost 
had  disappeared,  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  spring.     The 
different  instances  which  I  have  related,"  he  said,  "  of 
successful  crops  being  produced  from  early  planting, 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  power  sustained  by  allowing  the  seed  to  remain 
in  the  pits  until  the  spring.     It  may  be  stated  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  this  Potato  murrain  has  appeared   amongst  us, 
whilst   the   practice   of  drawing   the   Potatoes  in  the 
autumn,  and  planting  them  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  is  as  old  as  the  hills.     This  is  very  true,  but 
there  must  be  a  period  of  commencement  to  a  disease, 
and  may  not  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulbs  and  tubers 
from  the  soil  have  had  the  gradual  effect  of  rendering 
them  and  their  progeny  diseased.     He  considered  that 
the  Potato  had  proved  a  very  tender  and  delicate  root 
to  cultivate  for  these  ten  years  past,  and  he  believed 
that  the  storing  of  Potatoes  in  pits,  and  such  unnatural, 
such  artificial  practices,  through  a  series  of  years,  had 
tended  more  than  anything  else  to  produce  the  present 
prevailing  malignant  disease.     A  writer  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  remarks,  'that   the  bulbs  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  keep  well  in  the  ground, 
but,  if  taken  up,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  decay.    But 
what  effect  has  this  treatment  upon  the  plants  to  which 
they  give  birth  ?     Why,  it  imparts  to  them  disease. 
The  beautiful  variegation  of  the  Tulip's  petals  is  the 
effect  of  disease.     Leave  the  bulb  in  the  soil  through- 
out the  year,  .and  it  will  return  to  its  natural  vigour 
and  simple  colours.     No  variety,  occasioned  and  pre- 
served by  such  artificial  treatment,  will  endure  beyond 
a  few  years.'     It  is  no  effectual  objection  that  seed- 
ling Potatoes  are  now  affected  with  the  same  disease, 
for  such  diseases  are  hereditary  in  vegetables  as  well 
as  in  animals,  and  the  seedling  tubers  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  keeping  out  of  the  soil  for  months  as 
were  their  parents.  But  whether  I  am  right  or  not  as  to 
the  cause,  I  trust  I  have  produced  sufficient  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  early  planting  as  a  preventive  and  re- 
medy for  the  disease  in  future.     For  even  supposing 
that  the  disease  was  produced  by  fungi  and  insects,  the 
plan  which  I  have  recommended  will  prove  an  effectual 
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remedy,  as  those  creatures  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  August,  by  which  time,  if  early  planting  be 
adopted,  the  tubers  will  be  ripened,  and  may  be  taken 
up  and  stored  away  in  safety  before  they  arrive.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  practice  of  leaving  Potatoes  until 
required  for  seed  undisturbed  in  the  soil  wherein  they 
are  grown,  for  it  has  been  practised  by  many  farmers, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  for  a  series  of  years  with  great 
success.  Mr.  Grey,  of  DilstoD,  a  very  intelligent  and 
practical  farmer,  has  long  practised  autumnal  planting, 
and  from  his  repeated  experience  states,  that  it  yields 
on  the  average  one-third  more  than  spring  planting. 
In  1844  and  1815,  he  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments on  an  extensive  scale.  The  land  was  prepared 
in  October,  manured  with  fold  manure  below  the  sets. 
The  Potatoes  were  planted  in  drill  rows  of  30  inches 
width,  but  leaving  three  rows  uuplanted  for  each  in- 
termediate month  between  October  and  April  inclusive. 
Three  rows  were  similarly  dunged  and  planted  in  No- 
vember, three  at  the  end  of  December,  three  early  in 
March,  and  the  remainder  in  April.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  to  produce  10  stone  weight  of  Po- 
tatoes there  required  to  be  taken  up — 

Of  the  Octuber  planted .  80  yards. 

,,      November       . .         . .         . .         . .  32      „ 

,,      December 32      „ 

„      March  44     „ 

,,      April 45      ,, 

This  experiment  clearly  demonstrates  that  a  loss  of 
vigour  is  sustained  by  allowing  seed  to  remain  in  pits 
until  the  spring.  Mr.  Grey  adds,  "  that  autumn  plant- 
ing was  adopted,  not  suggested  by  himself,  for  it  was 
long  before  practised  by  other  farmers  in  Cumberland, 
in  Gleudale,  and  on  the  Tweed."  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  during 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  practice  of  planting  Po- 
tatoes in  the  autumn  had  been  pursued  at  Trewar- 
thenick,  the  seat  of  G.  W.  P.  Gregor,  Esq,  and  that 
those  planted  in  this  manner  last  year,  were  entirely 
free  from  disease,  and  proved  a  productive  and  valu- 
able crop.  Mr.  Robert  Hearle,  one  of  the  members, 
also  stated  that  he  planted  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  early 
in  November  last,  which  proved  excellent  in  quantity 
and  quality,  without  any  disease  —  whilst  those  he 
planted  in  the  following  spring  were  nearly  all  worth- 
less. The  club  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Karkeek  had 
adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
autumnal  planting  of  Potatoes,  as  a  palliative,  if  not  a 
preventive,  to  the  ravages  of  the  Potato  murrain — and 
most  of  the  members  stated  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
commence  planting  almost  immediately. 

Miscellaneous. 

To  Hatch  Eggs. — It  has  been  geuerally  supposed  that 
heat  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  incubation,  and  that 
placing  eggs  in  an  oven  which  could  be  kept  heated  at 
a  moderate  and  even  temperature,  eggs  might  be 
hatched  to  any  extent.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  at 
the  Eccaleobion,  exhibited  in  London  some  few  years 
since,  but  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  operations, 
and  the  small  per  centage  of  chickens  hatched  to  the 
number  of  eggs  destroyed,  rendered  the  machine  useless, 
except  as  a  mere  exhibition.  Many  men  of  science  and 
writers  of  books  have  also  stated,  for  years  past,  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  hatching  by  artificial  means  ; 
but  when  the  system  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
all  their  attempts  for  practical  purposes  have  been  use- 
less, and  therefore  abandoned.  Let  us  first  of  all  exa- 
mine the  egg.  Where  does  the  germ  lie  ?  On  the 
uppermost  side,  always  floating  on  the  top  of  the  yolk, 
and  against  the  shell.  Which  part  of  the  egg  does  the 
hen  sit  upon  ?  The  top,  and  she  affords  no  heat  to  the 
bottom,  which  rests  on  the  ground,  and  is  cool  until  the 
formation  of  the  blood-vessels  within  the  egg  carries  the 
heat  downwards  by  circulation,  and  thus  the  egg  be- 
comes warmer,  and  finally  hot  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
chick  fills  up  the  shell.  '  We  are  led  to  these  remarks 
from  having  visited  a  model  hatching  establishment  at 
Heathfield,  Sussex,  which  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Cauhlo,  and  which  is 
patented  under  the  name  of  Cauhlo's  Patent  for  Artifi- 
cial Hatching.  We  were  first  shown  the  Patent  Incu- 
bator, which  consisted  of  two  long  counters  filled  with 
drawers,  intended  to  contain  5000  eggs.  The  top  of  the 
counter  is  a  reservoir  of  warm  water,  contained  in 
water-proof  cloth,  and  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
eggs,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  the  hen,  by  giving  the 
eggs  "  top  contact  heat."  The  water  is  heated  by  a 
small  fire  of  charcoal,  which  warms  a  large  tank  of 
water  which  communicates  with  the  water  contained  in 
the  cloth  on  the  top  of  the  eggs.  This  is  kept  constantly 
in  motion  by  machinery,  so  that  the  heat  is  always  at 
the  same  temperature.  We  fortunately  paid  our  visit 
to  this  interesting  establishment  on  the  hatching-day, 
which  is  on  each  Thursday,  and  saw  upwards  of  500 
chickens  leave  their  shells.  The  inventor  showed  the 
whole  process.  It  appears  he  first  began  in  America, 
and  expended  a  large  sum,  and  found  he  could  only 
succeed  by  following  Nature  step  by  step.  On  'leaving 
the  hatching-house,  we  were  shown  the  rearing-houses, 
to  each  of  which  is  allowed  an  acre  of  ground,  for  the 
chickens  to  run  over  j  this  is  divided  by  netting,  so  that 
each  hatch  of  chickens  is  kept  separate,  and,  the  day 
being  warm  and  fine,  upwards  of  3000  chickens  might 
be  seen  all  running  about  at  the  same  time.  Great  in- 
genuity is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  these  rearing- 
houses,  or  places  of  shelter  for  the  chickens  ;  they  being 
provided  with  a  series  of  warm- water  pipes,  under  which 
the  chickens  get  the  warmth  which  the  hen  would 
afford  them.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing  sights  we  ever  beheld,  and,  from  what  we  could 
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learn,  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  profitable  speculation,  the 
great  difficulty  at  present  being  in  getting  good  eggs  in 
sufficient  quantities.  They  hatch  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  eggs  they  procure,  which  is  a  larger  amount 
than  can  be  obtained  by  natural  means  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  a  hen  will  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  will  rarely  incubate  more  than  once  in  a  year, 
although  she  will  occasionally  bring  out  two  broods  of 
from  12  to  15  each,  it  appears  that  it  will  be  far  more 
profitable  to  keep  poultry  for  raising  eggs  than  it  will 
be  for  rearing.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years,  that 
each  large  town  will  have  an  artificial  hatching  esta- 
blishment ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  a  vast  amount  of 
food  will  be  raised  for  our  increasing  population.  We 
were  told  that  the  chickens  were  always  fat,  and,  from 
the  extreme  cleanliness  in  which  they  were  kept,  and 
being  fed  regularly,  and  on  the  best  food,  have  no  doubt 
their  flesh  will  be  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
poultry.  They  have  turkeys  and  Guinea  fowl  hatched 
by  the  same  means,  the  turkeys  taking  longer  ;  but  have 
not  tried  ducks,  not  having  the  command  of  open  water. 
—  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Sale  of  Short  Horns. — The  following  prices  for  calves 
were  realised  at  Tortworth  Court,  near  Wotton-Under- 
Edge,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  13th  October,  at  the 
Earl  of  Dueie's  annual  sale. 


Name. 


Fitzhardinge  (white)  .. 
Belus  (roan) 

;Caledon  (red  and  white) 
ITymenans  (light  roan)  . 
Besborough  (white)  . . 
Puritan  (roan) 

Colchicum  (red). . 
iColocynth  (roan) 

Capsicum  (red  &  white) 


Nov.  19,  1845 

Feb.  20,  184G  . . 

April  1,  184C  . . 

MaylS,  184G  .. 

Aprils,  1846  .. 

July  3,  184G  .. 

June  8,  184G~)  § 
June  8,  184G  (  j( 

upaiwiu  iitu  u,  niuKj  August  27,  184G 
Auctioneers,  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Co 


"When  Calved.  Price — Guineas 


Sixty 

Fifty-three 

Twenty-three 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-five 

Fifty 

Fifty 
Forty-eight 

Fifteen 
,  Stroud. 


Preservation  of  Swedish  Turnips. — Having  read  and 
tried  every  method,  I  believe,  that  has  been  suggested 
as  to  the  managementof  the  Swedish  Turnip  wdien  taken 
up  previous  to  the  winter,  I  have  never  been  quite 
satisfied,  as,  whether  they  were  placed  with  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  labour  in  long  piles,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  straw  and  earth,  or  in  round  heaps  and 
covered  with  earth,  or  between  wattled  hurdles,  or 
topped  and  tailed  and  deposited  in  a  furrow  made  by  a 
double  mould-board  plough,  and  covered  by  the  common 
plough,  there  have  always  been  too  many  rotten  to 
satisfy  me.  If  deposited  in  a  barn  or  building,  it  might 
answer  very  possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 
which  I  have  for  several  years  managed  in  this  manner. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  had  a  single  rotten  one. 
But  for  Swedes,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  store 
any  great  quantity,  so  much  room  would  be  required — 
as,  for  instance,  for  only  ten  acres.  However,  this  year  I 
tried  a  plan  that  does  appear  to  answer,  very  simple 
and  very  cheap  ;  but  only  having  tried  it  one  year,  and 
that  year  a  remarkable  one  for  its  mildness,  I  will  not 
speak  positively,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  re- 
marks upon  the  plan,  or  any  improvements  suggested 
by  brother  farmers.  The  plan  is  this  : — In  December, 
or  when  you  please,  with  the  horse-hoe,  only  one  of  the 
side  knives  being  on,  and  that  knife  reversed,  you  will 
be  able  to  cut  all  the  tap-roots  and  scarcely  disturb  a 
Turnip  in  the  rows.  This  alone  is  of  use  in  the  spring, 
even  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  more,  as  it  will  very  much 
prevent  the  Turnips  running  to  seed,  and  of  course  the 
tap-roots  from  drawing  the  ground.  I  tried  two  rows 
at  a  time,  both  knives  on  ;  but  my  man  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  hold  the  instrument  sufficiently  steady, 
and  the  Turnips  were  consequently  disturbed  in  the 
rows.  The  tap-roots  having  been  cut,  I  then  pass  the 
double  plough  up  the  centre  between  every  six  rows, 
and  let  the  Turnips  (which  pull  up,  the  tap-root  being 
cut,  as  easily  as  possible)  to  one  of  my  labourers  at 
2s.  6d.  an  acre,  at  which  he  finding  two  children,  pro- 
bably his  own,  he  will  make  good  wages,  the  average 
wages  in  this  country  being  2s.  a  day  for  a  man.  A 
child  on  each  side  of  him  hands  the  Turnips  to  him,  and 
he  places  them  in  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough. 
One  ploughing  then  with  the  common  plough  completes 
the  business,  by  turning  the  earth  to  the  Turnips  and 
covering  them  to  the  necks  ;  if  not  quite  so  neat  as  you 
wish,  a  man  with  a  hoe  will  quickly  and  easily  make  it 
perfect.  By  this  means  I  believe  the  plants  will  resist 
almost  any  frost,  will  be  ready  when  wanted,  cannot 
draw  the  ground,  and  scarcely,  a  Turnip  will  be  rotten. 
— Mr.  Allix,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Instance  of  Grass-land  broken  up. — In  describing 
how  this  farmer  intends  to  break  up  1 1  acres  of  land  of 
two  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  field,  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  adopted  by  him  on  previous  occasions,  and 
which  have  always  succeeded.  The  field  he  has  now 
under  hand  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  forest  marble 
with  the  great  oolite,  and  is  in  consequence  variable, 
part  on  rock  and  part  on  clay.  The  clayey  part  has 
been  well  drained.  He  intends  to  plant  the  part  on  the 
rock  with  Turnips,  and  the  other  part  with  Swedes. 
His  process  will  be  as  follows  :  To  pare  and  burn  the 
turf  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  haul  away  half  the  ashes  to  be  drilled  with  Turnips 
on  other  land.  To  rafter-plough,  and  leave  it  for  a 
month  or  so  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  weather  ; 
then  drag  it,  to  pulverise  it  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
after  having  harrowed  it,  to  plough  it  clean,  with  a 
slight  furrow,  and  then  drill  white  Mustard  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes,  on  the  lightest  part,  reserving  the 
other  portion  for  Swedes.  The  Mustard  will  come  up 
soon,  and  be  ready  for  sheep  in  about  a  month  after 
being  sown.     The  Mustard  is  to  be  eaten  off  with  sheep 


in  folds,  and  the  land  immediately  ploughed,  dragged, 
harrowed,  and  then  Turnips  are  to  be  drilled  with  the 
remaining  ashes.  Of  course,  between  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  Mustard  on  the  lightest  part  and  its  being  eaten 
oil'  with  the  sheep,  the  stronger  portion  will  be  culti- 
vated and  drilled  with  Swedes.  Both  the  Turnips  and 
Swedes  will  be  eaten  off  with  sheep  in  folds  ;  the  Tur- 
nips first,  and  the  Swedes  afterwards,  and  sown  with 
Wheat,  unless  circumstances  render  it  desirable  to  re- 
serve them  until  nearer  spring,  in  which  case  the  land 
will  be  sown  with  Barley  ;  but  the  former  plan  of  sowing 
Wheat  is  most  usually  practised.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  by  him  on  other  lands  before,  and  he  has 
always  had  abundance  of  green  crops  and  Turnips,  and 
plenty  of  good  corn  afterwards. — Mr.  Bravender,  in. 
Eng.  Ag.  Sue.  Jour. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company :  Analysis 
of  Evidence — The  Sewer  Water  has  a  high  money 
value — Ammonia  in  a  state  of  salt  is  worth,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  16s.  a  cwt.  Now,  upon  the  low 
computation  that  only  one  ton  of  ammonia  (which  is 
equal  to  three  tons  of  any  salt  of  ammonia)  passes  off 
into  the  Thames  each  day  from  this  sewer,  48/.  worth 
would  be  thrown  away  ;  in  the  same  way,  about 
a  ton  of  earthy  phosphates,  or  bone  earth,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  which  is  not  less  than  3/.  a  ton  ;  say 
the  same  for  the  potash  thrown  off;  we  shall  have  54/. 
worth  passing  off  every  day,  actual  money  value.  The 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  suspension,  say  it  amounts 
even  to  double  the  quantity  I  have  found  (I  have  found 
nearly  50  grains  per  gallon),  say  100  grains,  would 
yield  daily  about  16  tons  (of  course  taking  for  granted 
that  the  calculation  of  the  delivery  of  this  sewer  is  cor- 
rect), it  would  yield  daily  16  tons  of  solid  matters  in  sus- 
pension, which  at  10s.  per  ton  would  be  worth  only  8/., 
so  that  we  have  for  the  liquid  manure  an  excess  of 
value  46/.  over  the  solid.  The  daily  loss  is  54/.  for  the 
liquid  ;  and  the  total  loss  would  be  about  64/.  (Accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  the  annual  value  of  the  sewage 
water,  which  at  present  passes  into  the  Thames  from 
the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer,  is  23,360/.)— Pro- 
fessor Miller,  of  King's  College.  Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

OCTOBER. 
It  mil  soon  be  time  for  the  farmer  to   think  of  harvesting 
such  portions  of  his  root  crops  as  he  intends  to  consume  io  the 
buildings.     The  following  observations  on  the  subject  have 
already  been  published  in  a  past  volume. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


_£ 


// 


7/ 


7r  ct  a 


Fig.  3. 


The  first  of  the  above  is  a  drawing  in  perspective  of  a  series 
of  heaps,  of  which  fig  2  is  the  longitudinal,  and  fig.  3  the  trans- 
verse vertical  section.  They  are  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Two  rows  of  hurdles  are  placed  upon  a  firm  piece  of  ground, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  9  feet  apart.  The  interval  between 
these  is  filled  with  roots,  the  carts  bringing  them  from  the  field. 
being  backed  between  them,  and  tilted  up  at  the  proper  place. 
The  roots  are  piled  up  above  the  hurdles  in  a  ridged  or  roof- 
like form,  and  are  afterwards  covered  with  straw,  roughly 
drawn  out  as  a  thatch,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  weight 
of  long  poles  resting  upon  it.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  yards 
faggots  are  placed  iu  the  centre  of  the  heap,  inclining  back- 
wards, and  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  (see  a,  a,  a, 
fig.  2).  These  act  somewhat  as  chimneys,  and  facilitate  a  due 
ventilation  of  the  heaps,  thus  hindering  any  tendency  to  heat- 
ing or  putrefaction  in  the  roots. 

When  one  heap  is  completed,  another  is  built  within  a  foot 
of  it,  the  passage  left  being  intended  as  a  channel  both  for  the- 
egress  of  the  water  which  drops  from  the  thatch,  and  for  the 
circulation  of  air.  No  security  against  frost,  at  the  sides  of 
contiguous  heaps,  is  required,  further  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  interlocking  of  the  bushy  eaves  of  their  respec- 
tive roofs.  "When,  however,  a  series  of  heaps  has  thus  accu- 
mulated, as  in  fig.  1,  a  rough  dead-wood  hedge  should  be  con- 
structed; around  them  (see  section  in  fig.  2),  and  the  space 
between'it  and  the  hurdles,  which  may  be  12  or  18  ins.,  should, 
be  loosely  filled  with  straw. 

"We  have  annually  kept  many  hundred  tons  of  Swedes, 
Cari'ots,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  in  this  way,  without  losing  any 
considerable  portion  by  putrefaction.  It  fulfils  the  three  con- 
ditions of  success  in  the  preservation  of  root  crops  through  the- 
winter — it  furnishes  security  from  the  frost  and  wet,  and  at  thfr 
same  time  provides  a  sufficient  ventilation  of  the  heaps. 

The  harvesting  of  root  crops  is  best  done  by  piece-work. 
The  harvesting  of  a  good  crop  of  Carrots  has  hitherto  cost  us 
from  17s.  to  25s. per  acre — that  of  Swedes  andMangold  Wurzel, 
from  6s.  to  10s.  For  this  sum  the  contractor  pulls  the  roots, 
cuts  off  the  leaves,  fills  the  roots  into  carts,  and  gathers  and 
loads  the  leaves  also. 

In  the  operation  of  harvesting  Carrots  the  spade  is  required  ; 
it  is  pressed  into  the  ground,  and  used  as  a  lever  by  the  right 
hand,  while,  by  the  left,  the  root  is  pulled  up.  Each  man  lifts 
two  rows  as  he  proceeds,  and  four  men  forming  a  company, 
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debt  rows  are  thus  pulled  and  laid  regularly  on  the  ground  in 
two  Unel  Two  women  can  top  the  roots,  i.  e.  cut  the  leaves 
this  number  of  men  can  pull  them  ;  and, 


off  them,  as  fast  as 


the  leaves  into 


leavin-  the  roots  in  a  central  row,  they  throw 
two  lateral  ones,  as  they  proceed.  TJie  carts,  the  number  of 
which  varving  according  to  the  distance  from  the  heaps,  must 
be  such    's  will  convey  the  roots  off  the  land  as  fast  as  they  are 


cording  to  the  distance  from  the  heaps,  must 
.  wnvey  the  roots  off  the  land  as  fast  as  they  are 
ready,  follow  close  upon  the  cutters  ;  a  manaud  a  boy  will  be 
able  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  fill  both  roots  and 
leaves  into  them  as  fast  as  those  already  mentioned  can  pre- 
pare them  ■  and  another  man  and  boy  will  be  able  to  pile  the 
roots  up  in  the  heaps,  and  thatch  and  finish  them  off  as  they 
proceed.  "We  mention  all  these  details,  because  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  the  speed  and  economy  of  the  operation  that  the 
forces  employed  in  the  different  parts  of  it  should  be  rightly 
proportioned  to  each  other. 

The  leaves,  if  they  be  already  withered,  may  either  be  leiton 
the  ground  and  ploughed  under,  or,  as  on  land  already  rich 
enough  for  grain  crops,  they  may  be  carried  away  to  the  fold- 
vard  aud  trod  down  by  the  cattle.  "When  they  are  still  green, 
they  may  be  used  as  fodder.  As  long  as  leaves  are  green  they 
remain  useful  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  harvest  our  Carrot  eropbefore the  roots  havestopped 
eroding,  is  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to  frost.  This  is  so 
»reat  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  before 
night  all  the  roots  pulled  during  each  day;  if  they  get  frozen, 
though  it  be  merely  on  the  surface,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  them  through  the  winter. 

"We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that  is  on  the 
fact  that  rottenness,  when  it  is  owing  to  any  external  cause, 
always  commences  at  any  cut  or  bruised  portion  of  the  surface. 
It  thus  becomes  of  importance  that  the  surface  of  the  roots 
should  be  cut  or  abraded  as  little  as  possible.  The  root  fibres 
should  not  be  cut  off  at  all,  and  the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  so 
far  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  es  that  theymay  fall  separated 
from  one  another.  So  far  as  our  experience  has  hitherto  gone, 
of  these  points  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  if  such  a  plan  of 
harvesting  be  adopted  as  fulfils  the  three  requisites  of  success 
before  alluded  to,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  the  farmer  losing 
much  of  his  crop  by  heating  or  putrefaction  before  the  spring. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books— G  J—  Low  on  the  Domesticated  Animals. RDG — 

Slacker's  Essay  on  "  Small  Farms"  is  a  good  book  to  put  in 
the  bauds  of  small  tenants.  Low's  "Elements  of  Practical 
Agriculture,"  and  Hilliard's  '."  Practical  Grazier,"  are  good 
works  for  occupiers  of  large  farms. 

Bleach  Refuse—  Chaw-bacon—  It  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  manganese  ;  and  if  the  sulphate  of  soda 
has  not  been  removed  from  it,  it  may  be  a  useful  manure. 
But  the  salt  has  probably  been  removed  from  it,  and  then  it 
is  of  little  use.  You  had  better  take  a  little  and  add 
some  water  to  it  in  a  vessel,  and  see  what  portion  of  its 
weight  is  washed  out ;  if  much  the  manure  is  valuable,  and 
you  might  apply  it  at  such  a  rate  as  would  give  2  cwt.  of  the 
soluble  part  per  acre.  Apply  it  to  any  root-crop  broadcast 
over  the  ground  a  fortnight  before  seed  time. 

Corn  Dressers— &tb— Stones  cut  for  grinding  "Wheat  will  not 
make  Oatmeal.  On  this  subject  you  should  apply  to  Mr. 
Beau,  of  Birmingham. 

Dibbling  Machines— Aleph— We  do  not  know  Wetherstone's. 
Newberry's  is  good. 

Field  Beans—  George — We  know  of  only  one  kind  for  autumn 
sowing.  It  is  a  small  seed  commonly  called  the  Winter 
Beau. 

Mandre—  W  S— You  may  safely  apply  your  manure  if  of 
the  stated  composition  ;  but  a  better  one  might  be  manu- 
factured for  Wheat.  This  contains  no  phosphoric  acid. 
Unless  assured  by  a  knowledge  of  the  respectability  of  the 
parties,  we  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  story 
about  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  picked  out  of  Peru- 
Tian  guano-beds  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 

Small  Farms—  W  K  C  and  Others— We  hope  to  give  the  ac- 
count next  week. 

Stall  Feeding— Cocfcney— Certainly  ;  you  may  stall  feed  your 
cow,  and  if  her  apartment  be  wrell  ventilated  and  dry  she  will 
preserve  her  health.  She  will  eat  of  green  food  daily  a 
weight  equal  to  about  £■  of  her  carcase  weight,  supposing  her 
ready  for  the  butcher— and  you  may  deduct  from  this  from 
6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  for  every  pound  weight  of  grain  or  oil-cake 
given  to  her  along  with  it.  Her  green  food  may  be  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c,  and  the  grain  given  to  her 
may  be  Barley  or  Malt,  or  Oats,  or  Beans.  If  you  give  hay  you 
may  reduce  the  green  food  5  lbs.  for  every  lb.  of  hay  given. 

Sundries — FPB  M—  Soap-suds  and  guano  mixed  would  just 
equal  in  their  effect  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  soap-suds  and 
guano  applied  separately.      They  would  not,   that  we  are 

aware,    exert    any  influence  on  one  another. Mangold 

Wurzel  should  be  sown  in  April ;  5  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is 
sufficient  when  the  seed  is  dibbled  at  a  foot  apart,  in  rows 
27  inches  asunder. Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  good  ma- 
nure for  Potatoes.  It  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
magnesia,    both    of   them    containing     substances    which 

occur  in  the  Potato. The  early  grey  Warwick  or  early 

Nimble  Hog  Pea  is  the  earliest,  dwarfest  field  Pea  in  culti- 
vation ;  sow  about  2  bushels  per  acre  early  in  April. 

"Tee  Complaint"  in  Sheep — H  C—  Next  week. 

To  Harvest  Roots — Kircudbright  Farmer — See  Calendar. 

To  Steam  Food — Enquirer — Richmond,  of  Salford,  sells  a  very 
nice  apparatus.  We  shall  refer  to  the  subject  of  steaming 
food  in  an  early  Calendar. 

Urate — Mr  Purser  refers  our  correspondent  "  C."  to  any  of  the 
following  gentlemen  on  the  quality  of  urate  as  a  manure  : — 
Mr.  Anderson,  Oakley,  near  Bedford  ;  Mr.  N.Taylor,  Romney, 
near  Shefford  ;  Mr.  T.  Baker,  Writtle,  near  Chelmsford  ;  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  Barton,  near  Exeter. 

Erratum — In  page  i>66,  in  the  29th  line  from  the  top  of  col.  a, 
for  " their  soil  and  implements"  read  "their  stock  and  im- 
plements." 

V*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


jfflavfem, 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  12.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


UaitScots,  Hereford!,  &c-  4t 
Best  Short  Horns  -    4 

Second  quality  Beaati     .    3 
Calves       -  .    4 

Best  Downs*  Half-bredi    5 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Lon^-wooli      .         .     4n 

Ditto  (ahorn) 
Ewes  and  second  quality 

Ditto  (eborn) 
Lambs     - 
Pi«s 


BeastH,  3382;  Sheep  and  LambB,  22,000 ;  Calves, 120;  PIkb,  450. 
We  have  to  day  a  short  supply  of  Beasts,  there  being  836  Ibbs  than  on 
Monday  last.  Several  cargoes  of  foreign  consigned  to  thin  market  have  not 
arrived,  and  there  is  also  a  deficiency  from  our  own  grazing  dlHiricts.  In 
consequence  prices  are  higher  for  all  desciiptloni.  A  few  of  the  choicest 
>  ° j8  h^e  made  4b  fll^-  and  some  of  the  most  Belling  Short-horna  rather  over 
4s  2d.  The  number  of  Sheep  is  imall  and  demand  considerable'  an  early 
clearance  was  effected  at  aovanced  prices.  Calves  are  not  plentiful,  nor  are 
tney  much  In  re  quest ;  late  priced  were  tvlth  difficulty  maintained.  There 
the  trad'0  many  piB" :    but  miid  weather  hind««  any  Improvement  in 

„.         .  Friday,  Oct.  16. 

wia^aU^n  °l  Bfaais  is  .mailer;  trade  i-  about  the  same  aB  on  Monday. 
v^Z^^l  S\ear  thatLCDe  fchlP  freighted  with  cattle  trom  Ho  land  has 
making  d'ff  f*  an°lhPI  W7  0bli^'d  l"  th"';v  npr  1,ve  C"B°  overboard. 
n«i  s?.,  t.  *  noVVQr  ""PP'y  ol  n"arlV  10°  Beaets.  and  about  600  Sheep. 
Sisad  ■AfllVi'V  e.rom  1H  2d  'O  nearly  4B6d;  and  best  .-  hoit-horns,  4s 
to<l2d,andinafewlnfltant.eB  rather  over.     Secnd  qualky  3s  4d  io  3s  8d 

LonV  W?«l7  «Ihpf  °?W  :  they  are  maklnR  verv  »e»rly  &*  "  •  best 

.   i    K  vV  -rBlh"  "ore  than  6s  ;  Ewe*,  &«■.,  <s  id  to  4s  fld      We  have  a 

toleraby  good  supply  of  Calves;  trade  for   them  Is  daU-the' i  " 

description,,  barely  make  is  ad.  and  coarser  qoall.les. \a  to \ 
■  command  a  ready  sale,  and  make  about  6a  id  ;  but  tr^d 


.    Choice 
Btill  very 


Pork. 

doll  for  large  Hogs  .■>.    i  ■  to  -1 

Beasts.  919;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  4360;  Calves,  27*  ;  Pigs,  480 

41,  West  Smh'hfield. 


UOTENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  17.— Vegetables  are  still  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  but  Fruit  is  not  over  abundant. 
Pine-apples,  of  excellent  quality  are  plentiful,  and  may  be 
bought  at  last  week's  prices.  Grapes,  both  English  and 
Foreign,  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  more  especially  the  latter, 
large  importations  of  which  continue  to  arrive  twice  a  week  by 
the  steam-ships  from  Rotterdam.  They  are  well  flavoured, 
and  generally  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  Apples  and  Pears 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  report,  Oranges  are 
scarce.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  "Walnuts  are 
plentiful,  and  very  good  in  quality.  There  is  little  demand  for 
Filberts.  Lemons  are  scarce,  and  so  are  good  English 
Melons  ;  some  foreign  ones  are  in  the  market.  Of  Vegetables, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good,  but  the  latter  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered 
but  little  in  price.  Peas  are  almost  over  for  a  season. 
Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good 
in  quality.  Potatoes  are  rather  scarce,  and  very  much 
affected  by  the  prevailing  disease.  Lettuces  and  other  Salad- 
ing  are  good  and  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Heaths,  Jasmines,  Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias, 
Violets,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Lemons,  per  dozen,  1»  Sd  to  3s 

—         per  100,  ICj  to  201 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2i  to  3s 

Filberts. English.p.  KH)  lbs.,  85j 


Pine  Apple,  porlb.,  is  to  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  U  to  U 
—      Por'Ugal,  ps*r  lb.,  9d  to  Is 
Apples,  Dpsb.,  per  bush-,3*  td  Co  8s 

—  Kitchen,  is  to  6* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  4t  to  12s 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  5s 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  2s  to  3*  J 

—  per  100,  14s  to  2Jj 

—  per  dozen,  2*  to  2*  Gd 
Berberiiea,  pei  hf.-ev.,  is  to  6s 

VEGETABLES. 


Nuts,  Cob,  per  10Ulbs.,96*  to  100* 

—  Barcelona,  20s 

—  Brazil,  12s  to  lfl* 

—  Spanish,  lis 
Walnuts^  per  bushel,  16s  to  24s 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  i t  Ed 

—  red,  per  d<  z„  2s  to  4s 
Broccoli,  per  doz.(  6a  to  \"s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz,,  it  to  8s 
Artichoke'flj  per  doz.,  2*  to  5s 
DVench  Beans,  per  hf.-av.,li6d  to  2i6d 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  9<i  to  It 
PotatoeB,  per  ton,  -.1  to  VI 

—  cwt.,  3x  6d  to  6i  6-f 

—  bushel, Ij  Sd  to3i  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  buBhel,  2s  to  4* 
Turnips,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2t  io  St 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  Sd 
Leeks, per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  is  to  1»  3d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  3d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  7s 
—    Spanish,  per  diz.,  Is  Gd  to  it 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  U  to  Sd 
Carlic,  perlb.,tid  to  8d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  It  to  is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  3d  to  is  6d 
Tomatoes,  pet  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  3« 
Endive,. per  score,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Vegetable  mairow,p.  doz.,6dto  is 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches.  Is  to  Is  ed 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  is  to  2r 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Fennel,, pet  bunch,   2d  to  3d  j 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Th/me,-per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  GdtoSd 
Paroley.'per  bunch,  id  to  Gd 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  B* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,. 3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6-i  to  Sd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


Prime  TVIead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay  - 
Inferior  Hay  - 
New  Hi.y 


HAY.s-Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

CUMBEELAND    MARKET,    Oct.  15. 

72s  to  78s  I  Old  Clover     92*  to    9i 

55  63       Inferior  do.     78  81 

—  —    I  New  Clover  —         - 
JnsnuA  E 

Whttechapel,  Oct.  16. 

70s  to    75s  t  Old  Clover  106s  tollOi 

-  -      Infr.       . 
63  72  I  New  Clover    84 


,  Hay  Salesman. 


—  —      Straw         26s  to  30< 


HOPS,  Friday,  Oct.  16. 

There  continues  a  very  grod  dunund  for  all  deEcriptions  of  Hops,  at  the 
following  quotations.  At  Weyhill  fair  yesterday  there  was  a  very  larfle 
amount  of  business  done,  and  nearly  all  the  Famham  Hops  sold  at  a  slight 
advance  on  the  previous  day's  prices  ;  the  country  Farnhams  also  sold  very 
freely. 

Mid  and  East  Kents,  from  .        .        . 

Weald  Kents 

Sussex • 

Farnhams 

Country  ditto 

Yearling  Kents     ...... 

Ditto  Sussex 

.   Old  Hups . 

PattSndhn 


.£5     0  SO 

£6  10 

4     4  to 

5    0 

3  14  10 

4  10 

5   12  to 

6  10 

4  10  tO 

6  10 

a  10  to 

4  10 

3     3  to 

4     4 

2     0  to 

4     0 

&  Smith,  Hop-Factors 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  12, 
There  was  a  good  supply  of  English  Wheat  hy  land  carriage 
samples  from  Kent  and  Suffolk,  this  morning  ;  that  from  Essex 
was  moderate ;  having  a  large  attendance  of  huyers  the  red 
met  a  free  sale  at  the  extreme  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight,  and 
Is.  per  qr.  advance  was  made  of  the  white.  Free  Foreign  was 
more  in  demand,  and  realised  in  many  instances  prices  which 
last  week  were  unobtainable. — Picked  samples  of  Malting 
Barley  arels.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  inferior  qualities  fully  support 
our  late  quotations. — White  Peas  are  Is.  per  qr.  lower ;  Beans 
unaltered  in  value. — The  sale  of  Oats  is  slow  at  former  rates. — 
Flour  is  held  very  firmly  ;  but  business  is  not  active. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  3.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  60 

— ^—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  64 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling-  S6sto3Bs  Chevalier  3B 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  28  34 

Northumberland  and  Suotoh    ,       .        Feed  2?  32 

Irish Feed  26  30 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■        .  ....  —  — 

Hertford  and  Essex —  — 

Rye —  44 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     36  to  41        Tick  38  44 

-  Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    42  to  48       Winds  55    70 
Peas,  v'  filtu         ,        .        .        .    50  to  66       Maple  86    42 

Friday,  Oct.  16. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market,  and  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its  value.  Foreign 
being  held  for  high  prices,  and  in  many  instances  for  an  ad- 
vance, prevented  business  from  being  extensive.  The  demand 
for  barrel  flour  continues  inactive. — Fine  Malting  Barley  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  commands  extreme  rates  ;  grinding  is 
fully  as  dear.' — Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered. — Old  Oats  fully 
support  their  late  value  ;  but  new  are  a  slow  sale. — Maize  con- 
tinues in  improved  request  at  advancing  prices — say  at  44s.  to 
50s.  per  qr.,  including  freight  and  insurance,  according  to  the 
time  of  delivery. — The  American  advices  induce  a  belief  that 
their  exports  of  corn  and  flour  this  season  will  be  trifling,  and 
the  harvest  is  represented  as  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  Let- 
ters from  Canada  state  the  full  shipments  as  likely  to  he 
smaller  than  usual. 

imperial  averages. 


68  Red  . 
64  ^  White 
45  Grind, 
34  Feed 
Potato 
Potato 


Harrow  39 
Longpod  88 
Grey    jj  36 


Wheat. 

Barlev. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Sept. 

5  per  Quarter. 

49s  Od 

311  0d 

23*  Sd 

Z2t  Id 

40s  4d 

87s  Id 

12      . 

50,  0 

83    7 

23     £ 

32     4 

40  U 

38  10 

_ 

19      . 

61    3 

86     1 

23     7 

83    0 

41     6 

40     5 

— 

26     ,        .       . 

£3    1 

ae  io 

23    7 

85    7 

42    7 

45     0 

Oat. 

3      .       .        . 

51     0 

36     9 

24     8 

85     5 

43     4 

46    4 

— 

10      . 

'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
n  Foreign  Grain 

56  10 

87     2 

24     7 

85     9 

43     7 

46     7 

6  week 

62  4 

35  ,3 

23  9 

:  34  i 

42     1 

42     2 

Duties 

5    n 

2     0 

1     6 

2     O 

2     0 

3     0 

Diagram  showlngthe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  October  8. 


56s  10 
54    0 


53 
51 


50     0 
49     0- 


Sbpt.  12      Sept.  19      Shpt.  26 


Canary        •         *>        per  qr 
Caraway  -    per  cwt     «o 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —     Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  English    -    — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  >  ■  -  .10 
Hempsecd  .  pel  qr.  85 
Linseed        .         -       per  qr     42 

—  Baltlo        -  ■     -     37 

—  Cakes    Eng.  per  1000.  12/ 


SEEDS,  Oct.  9. 

48&CO  66b    LinaeedCakes.Foreign.p.ton  8/  to  1W 
Mustard, White  -  p.bush.      17s/     8i 

—  Superfine    ,,      -    —       — 

—  ~  Brown         „         -       9     10s6d 
Rapeseed,  Engllsh,perlaot    SI'      24i 
Rape  Cakes         -     per  ton    4115E  W6a 
Saintfoin     -..-—- 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.  uueh.    6s    5s6d 

—    Foreign  -  ••      4s     4s0 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    16        Id 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation ).9 

Kino»oiu>  and  Lay. 


SbaU»  b$  Auction. 

-VJESSRS.    PROTHEROE     and    MORRIS     hare 

*•*-*-  received  instructions  from  the  Proprietor,  who  is  about 
to  dispose  of  the  business,  to  offer  lor  sale  by  Auction,  on  the 
Premises,  at  the  Edmonton  Nursery,  opposite  the  Golden, 
Fleece,  Edmonton,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  22d  and  23d 
of  October,  1S46,  at  11  for  12  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  out  of 
door  STOCK,  consisting  of  EVERGREENS,  CHOICE 
STANDARD  ROSE  TREES,  &c.  The  Stock  comprises  a 
quantity  of  splendid  large  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels,  Aucuba, 
Box,  Arbor-vita?,  Red  Cedars,  Evergreen  Oaks  in  pots,  and  a 
large  lot  of  fine  Laurestinus  well  set  with  bloom,  &c.  Also  the 
remainder  of  the  collection  of  choice  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
including  a  lot  of  fine  Camellias,  received  since  the  last  sale, 
and  comprising  about  SO  choice  named  varieties,  small  bushy 
plants  covered  with  bloom. 

N.B.— The  Proprietor  is  now  ready  to  offer  the  Lease  (21 
years),  Greenhouses  and  Fixtures,  with  immediate  possession, 
on  very  advantageous  terms.  Further  particulars  may  he 
obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  Henchman  at  the  Nursery.  Cata- 
logues of  the  sale  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers,  or  at  the 
Nursery.  • 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P. S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  2000  CAMELLIAS,  HYBRID  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, AZALEA  INDICA,  &c,  CONSIGNED 
FROM  BELGIUM  FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived  instructions  to  submit  to  public  competition,  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew -lane,  the  middle  of  November, 
1846,  about  2000  CAMELLIAS,  from  2  to  4  feet,  most  of  which 
are  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom-buds,  and  comprise  all 
the  esteemed  varieties.  Also  Rhododendron  arboreum,  Azalea 
indica,  aud  other  Greenhouse  Plants.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
a  week  prior  to  the  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 


FOURTEEN  ACRES    OF   NURSERY  STOCK,  Wandsworth 
Common.  The  Ground  being  required  for  building  purposes. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
favoured  to  bring  before  the  Public  by  Auction  on  Monday 
the  26th  day  October,  1846,  and  thirteen  following  days,  the 
superior  STOCK  of  Mr.  Neal  of  Wandsworth  Common  Nur- 
sery, affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Gentlemen  to  fur- 
nish their  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Gardens  with  Varieties  of  the 
choicest  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Plants,  and  the  Trade  are 
respectfully  invited,  as  this  is  incomparably  one  of  the  first 
class  Stocks  ever  offered  to  Public  Cumpetition.  It  consists  of 
every  Variety  of  useful  and  Ornamental  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
GREENS, FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES,  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  usually  and  unusually  grown.  Also  two  Stacks  of 
fine  Old  Meadow  Hay,  about  100  loads.  May  be  viewed  prior 
to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  (Is.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers), 
may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises, 
Tredegar  House,  Bow,  (near  tlje  Little  Driver),  on  Wednesday, 
October  21st,  1846,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  who 
is  leaving  the  house,the  whole  of  the  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
consisting  of  fine  Double  Camellias,  well  set  with  hloom  buds, 
Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  a  very  fine  Aloe  in 
tub.  Also,  two  2-iight  Boxes,  with  glazed  sashes,  capital  iron 
Roller,  Garden  Engine,  Iron  Stage  for  Plants,  several  ladders, 
steps,  wheelbarrow,  and  sundry  effects.  May  be  viewed  one 
day  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,,  and 
of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


CHOICE  CAMELLIAS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction 
at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  Goveut  Garden, 
on  Tuesday,  20th  October,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely,  an 
Importation  of  CAMELLIAS,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  just  re- 
ceived from  a  celebrated  Grower  in  Belgium,  comprising  most 
of  the  favourite  sorts  and  many  new  varieties.  They  are 
healthy,  well-grown  Plants,  abundantly  furnished  with  flower- 
buds.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to,  and  morning  of  Sale, 
Catalogues  to  be'had. 


VALUABLE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  are  instructed 
to  sell  by  Auction,  during  the  present  month,  a  consign- 
ment of  VALUABLE  PLANTS,  being  part  of  the  CoUections 
of  Messrs.  N.  Funcee,  J.  LiNnEN,  and  L.  Claussen,  during 
their  latest  researches  in  the  high  Cordilleras  of  New  Granada, 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Brazils.  They 
comprise  magnificent  specimens  established  in  pots  in  perfect 
health,  and  most  of  them  never  before  introduced  into  England. 
Also  the  very  extensive  Herbarium  of  Brazilian  plants  collected 
by  M.  Claussen  in  the  various  provinces  of  Minas,  Geraes,  and 
Santa  Catherina,  consisting  of  many  thousand  specimens, 
lotted  to  suitprivate  Botanists.  Catalogues  are  preparing,  and 
the  day  of  sale  will  be  advertised  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Chronicle.—  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  Oct.  17. 


CAPITAL  NURSERY  and  FLORIST'S  business 
for  Sale.— Mr.  GLENNY  has  to  dispose  of  a  very  complete 
business,  returning  800Z.  per  annum  ready  money,  and  capable 
of  extension.  Everything  in  high  condition  and  full  work. 
Long  Lease.  Business  and  Stock,  2500i.—  Further  particulars, 
for  Principals  only,  atthe  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  LEASE  AND 
BUSINESS  OF  PARAGON  NURSERY,  Brixton-hill.  At 
present  in  the  occupation  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Alexander 
Couper.  Twenty-six  years  of  the  Lease  are  unexpired.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  Codpeb,  on  the  premises. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  TULIPS,  at  the  Mart,  by 
GEORGE  GLENNY  &  CO.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  27th  and  28th  October.  A  Splendid  Collection,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Baron,  of  Saffron  Waldon.— Catalogues  at  the  Seed 
Shops,  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand,  London. 
npo  BE  iDISPOSED  OF  Fifty  POCKETS'  of 
-L  NORTH  CLAY  HOPS,  at  £5  12s.  per  cwt.  Owing  to  an 
auspicious  summer  and  beautiful  mild  autumn,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  gathering  in  a  crop  of  North 
Clay  Hops,  unusually  fine  and  thick,  and  fuller  of  condition 
than  any  I  have  ever  previously  known  ;  for  weight  and  extent 
of  crop  also,  I  may  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert  that  I 
possess  the  largest  in  the  district,  and  I  feel  confident,  that 
under  any  circumstances,  they  wiU  do  business  well  for  several 
years  to  come.  Relying  upon  this  fact,  I  venture  to  solicit  the 
kind  orders  of  the  public.  John  Hudson, 

East  Retford,  Oct.  15th,  1846.  - 

For  convenience  of  purchasers,  any  quantity  may  be  had, 
either  Pockets,  half  Pockets,  <fcc. 
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IIOKTICCTLTURAL  DUILDIXC,  AND  HEATING  BT 
HOT  WATER. 


J.  B.  SAMPSON'S  SELF-FEEDING  ECONOMICAL 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  &c.  &c. 


J  WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Glouccster- 
•  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  GUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  fee,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  iu  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  A-e.,  where  the  whole  priuciple  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  cau  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Dat  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  SQQ  feet  iu  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

.  Models,  Plans,  *fcc,  in  great  variety. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
:ures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
>ther  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
n  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
jumbers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
>rove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kiur*  of  structure  may 
le  heated  by  Bukbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
vith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Cheir  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  . 
^Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
ilendinuiug,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
pple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places, — 
[30,  Fleet-street,  London. 

t JOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Li  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
>  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
ud  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
ixeenhouses.  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
>r  Drying  Timber,  (fee.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
rtificial  iieat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
lundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
[ie  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
ressing  their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
lieir  efficiency.  An  improved*  wrought-irou  boiler,  which  re- 
uires  no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


LIOT-WATER 

LJ-HORTICULTUE 


APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

RALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
HURCIIES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
DWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D,  and  E.  Bailet  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
On  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
aparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ents  'suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
mating  linf.  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
ned  durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge, 
hey  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
r  many  nublemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
|  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
lecuting  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
[bis  wick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
orticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
ientlemen.  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
■awings  and  models,  at  272*JHolborn,  where  they  have  the 
iportunity  of  exhibiting,  amfl^et  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
[emely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
I  lapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hotwater,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
[fore  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
linear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
Irvatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
»  sides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 
[  D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
I  ant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
J3y  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
fcfaidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
1;  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
k)tory. 

ik  GRICULTURAL  DRAINING.— The  attention  of 

(  *-  Agriculturists  is  respectfully   directed  to  a   simple   and 

fist  efficient  DRAINING  LEVEL,  price  28s.      It  can  be  sent 

any  part  securely  packed.      It  cannot  well  be  put  out  of 

ler,   and  a  mere  labourer  can  use  it.     To  be  had  of  the 

iker,  John  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER. 

T  B.'SAMPSON,  Engineer,  &c,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
"  •  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  much  approved  RE- 
GISTERED SPIRAL  WATER  HEATER,  having  erected 
many  during  the  last  season,  on  his  own  responsibility,  which 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  every  case,  he  can  with 
confidence  offer  this  admirable  Boiler  to  the  Public  as  the  best 
yet  introduced,  possessing  great  advantages  over  the  Conical 
and  all  others.  1st,  Forming  its  own  flue,  and  exposing  three 
large  surfaces  to  tho  action  of  the  fire  ;  after  it  has  left  the 
body  of  the  boiler,  the  heat  (ivhich  is  lost  in  others),  passing 
round  it,  and  being  economized  to  the  greatest  extent,  allowing 
the  least  possible  escape.  2nd,  Requiring  fuel  but  once  in  14 
hours,  and  being  made  of  cast  iron,  renders  it  more  durable, 
not  burning  out  as  copper  or  wrought  iron.  Srd,  A  saving  of 
full  50  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  4th,  Having  cylin- 
drical feeder,  with  air-tight  cover,  the  fire  is  kept  uniformly 
supplied,  oth.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  enables  any 
mason  to  fix  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 

These  Boilers  are  made  of  different  sizes,  and  may  be  applied 
to  any  pipes,  tanks,  &cy  already  fixed. 

Can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Peppercorn's,  Ironmongers, 
Maidstone,  and  other  establishments.  A  Prospectus,  with  full 
particulars,  may  be  had,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  In- 
ventor.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

N.B.  A  model  may  be  seeu  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
London. 


GUANO,    <fcc. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

\Var|  Piuses. 
Ditto,       I'ATAuiMAX  and  SALDANHA  BAT.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (fieeRoyal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2), 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  ami  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  Ac. 
THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
■*-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable-  Mature  for  the 
above  crops— it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Purser,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


OOTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
-L  GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation. — Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  28,  Ciapham-roadU 
place,  Kennington.         %-  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s   REMEDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO   DISEASE.— Price  G$.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
—Price  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

IgKAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  71.  10s, 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91,  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  Iving  William-street,  City ;  and  Potteb,  Bro- 
thers, Agents  for  the  North,  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

"V"  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  aud  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,   clubbing 
together,  maybe  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  aUowanee  to  the  Trade. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


HATCHER'S    BENENDEN   TILE  MACHINE.' 


'<SP 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

POTTAMand  HALLEN,  2,  WINSLEY-STREET, 
^-'  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  Machine  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shape  Tile  can  be  made 
by  it.  It  requires  but  few  hands  to  work  it,  namely,  two  men 
and  two  boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour  the  produce  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

1    in.  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  If  in.  diameter  of  Tile,  5,S00 
1£  do.  S,000  |  2i  do.  3, '-'00 

As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,  and  requires  no  fixing,  but 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drying  sheds,  thus  requiring  no 
extra  boys  in  carrying  Hie  tiles,  nor  are  any  shelves  required 
in  drying.  There  is  no  charge  for  patent  dues  or  license  ;  the 
purchase  of  the  Machine  includes  the  free  use  of  it. 

Price  2bl.,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  size. 

Extra  Dies,  of  any  shape  or  size,  5s.  each. 

References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  be  seen  in 

actual  use. 

Improved  Pucr-mills,  wholly  of  Iron      £16  16     0 

Wood 10  10    0 

Draining  Spades,   per  set  of  three,  with  swan-neck 

scoop l     l     o 

Improved  Drain  Level  for  the  use  of  workmen. ...      250 


COTTAM'S    IMPROVED    CLOD    CRUSHERS. 

The  improvements  made  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  the  roller  inio  two  parts,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  turning  aud  working  of  the  implement.  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  prices  of  these  Clod  Crushers 
will  be  foumi  considerably  lower  than  those  usually  charged. 
5  feet  6  inches  long,  171.    G  feet,  1SL  10s.    6  feet  6  inches,  201. 

Every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements,  including 
Grubbers,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Drills,  Dibbles,  Weighing  Ma- 
chines for  live  cattle  aud  farm  produce,  Chaff  Cutting  Ma- 
chines, Churns.  &c,  and  every  description  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
Wins  ley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


SIX  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 
pROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTE    FELT 
V^  have  been  used  to  roof  the,  above  Society's  buildings,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Thomas  John  Choggon,  S,  Lawrence  Pouatney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  Loudon. 


PROLIFIC  WHEAT. 
O  BEMAN,  of  Donningtori,  near  Stow,  Gloucester- 
JLV«  shire,  having  received  numerous  Testimonials  of  the 
superiority  of  the  several  varieties  of  SEED  WHEAT  which  he 
sold  last  year,  as  compared  with  other  Wheats,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  has  now  for  sale  the  following  sorts,  viz,, 
Red  Cluster,  Spalding's  Red,  and  Whitfield  White. 

The  prices  are— for  Spalding's  Red  and  Red  Cluster,  for 
20.  bushels  and  upward?,  9s.  per  bushel ;  S  bushels  and  under 
20,  lis.  per  bushel;  less  than  8  bushels,  13s.  Gd.  per  bushel. 
For  Whitfield  White — for  20  bushels  and  upwards,  10s.  per 
bushtl;  S  bushels  and  under  20,  12s.  per  bushel;  less  than 
8  bushels.  14s.  fid,  per  bushel. 

PIPER'S  THREE  SORTS  OF  SEED  WHEAT. 
1.  piPER'S  THICKSET,  the  very  same  which 
i  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Heydon,  Norfolk,  calls  a  new  de- 
scription of  Wheat,  and  has  given  it  a  new  name,  vis.  "  Pro- 
tection" Wheat,  the  fame  of  which  has  gone  the  whole  round 
of  the  agricultural  Papers.  I  sent  the  party  that  Mr.  R.  writes 
for  the  seed  two  years  ago.  Norfolk  seems  to  suit  it,  for  Mr.  R. 
says,  "  it  grows  from  three  to  four  sacks  per  acre  more  than 
the  very  best  Wheats,  and  five  sacks  more  than  Raftling-Jack 
or  Spalding,"  and  "makes  more  and  better  flour."  It  should 
be  sown  thin  on  good  ground,  and  cut  early.  It  is,  I  should 
think,  the  stiffest  strawed  Wheat  in  England.  On  a  middling 
piece  of  land,  with  trees  on  both  sides,  and  after  Wheat,  on 
the  old  stubble,  without  ploughing,  from  four  pecks  per  acre 
seed,  I  grew  this  year  seven  quarters  four  bushels  per  acre. 
Thrashed  so  much,  after  the  wind  blew  out  perhaps  four 
bushels  per  acre. 

2.  COLNE  WHITE-CHAFF  RED,  raised  by  J.  D.  P.,  adapted 
for  poor  land,  grows  more  straw,  and  sometimes  more  corn 
than  the  Thickset. 

3.  BRISTOL  RED,  grows  more  straw  still.  Last  year 
J.  D.  P.  sowed  this  Wheat,  beside  eleven  other  sorts,  and  it 
grew  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 

J.  D.  P.  did  not  raise  this  Wheat.  Had  it  from  Huntingdon- 
shire two  years  ago.  It  is  the  Wheat  which  gained  the  firsi 
prize  when'the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  met  at  Bristol. 

Thickset  80s.,  White-chaff  and  Bristol  Red  72s.  per  quarter 
for  cash,  in  new  sacks  2s.  each.    Carriage  paid  to  London. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  an  experimental  farmer  of  Coluc,  tried  nine 
sorts  of  Wheat  this  year.    Colne  White-chaff  and  Bristol  Red 
rew  more  than  any  of  the  rest. 

There  is  no  one  sort  of  Wheat  which  will  every  season,  and  on 
every  variety  of  land,  grow  more  than  all  other  sorts.  Per- 
haps the  way  to  ensure  a  crop  would  be  to  sow  all  three  de- 
scriptions. "The  above  Wheat  may  be  had  in  many  counties ; 
but  perhaps  not  so  select  as  from 

J.  D.  PIPER,  of  Colne  Engaine,  Essex. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
JT  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  bv  Edward  Porseb,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directionstor  use, 
at  4s.,  8s.,  aud  20s.  each. 
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1  H£i     LxAiiuriix uiw — — ^—  — ,  mCTtTtgh  Hnyrs  new  work:        ..    ._ 


Agents  to  ^f-SJt°f3ff  the 'B0a8ELAIN  BTJTT0MS, 

iL-^HSAP~AND3uRABLE  ROOFING. 

ROYAL  LETTERS 
BY  Kt  a 

MAJESTY'S 

FM'NEILL  &  CO..  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
.    ■ -™  T  ondon    the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
'  TliE™SrHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses    Farm"  Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 

feraasrtsssff « it  is  tM,  Fejt 

^Mcli  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
"Felt  ottronised  by  ■ 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  axd  Forests, 

honoueaele  board  of  ordnance, 

Uonocrable  East  India  Company, 

HoNOCRABLE  COJIJIISSIOKERS  OF  CUSTOMS, 

Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  ^  ight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent  s  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land Sewcase,  Northumberland,  Buecleuch  (at  Richmond), 
toe  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  a!  the  to»   Agricultural  Society's  Bouse,  Hanover  Square. 

I  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

"Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
•-•  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed.  . 

*g-  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  ^  orks 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 
■  F.  M'NEILL  AND  CO.'S 

Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  IlaR.  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 

CSCSiconkimc? s  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  he  sup- 
plied' in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


fKQTCH'S  POGKET-BO0K  FOR  1847,  Illustrated 
F  with  a  coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Engravings 
on  Strand  Wood  by  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle,  will 

^ealingTwith  the  firm  ofdombey 

U  AND  SON.  By  CnARLES  Dickens.  Advertisements  in- 
rVl«,t  for  insertion  in  the  Second  Number  of  this  popular 
t2£  should  be  seTt  to  the ^Publ isl ,ers  by  the  21st  inst.    Bills 

(0t-hiC^rr-B!;rcE^^DUEV^>hitefriars. 


rkBSKBTATIONSON  THECULTIVATION    OF 
\J  ROSES  IN  POTS,  including  Forcing,  Propagating,  die. 

by^ost,  on  reoeijtofJ3post»ge  stamp*- 


MR.  LEIGH  HUNT'S  NEW  V  ORK. 
This  day  is  published,  in  post  Svo,  price  9s.  boards,  or  10s.  I 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth  (uniform  with  "  Imagination  and 

YV  IT  AND  HUMOUR.  Selected  from  the  English 
V\  Poets:  with  an  Illustrative  Essay  and  Critical  Com- 
ments.   By  Leigh  Hunt. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co    65,  Cornhill. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,   "IMAGINATION   AND   FANCY 
By  Leigh  Hunt.     Third  edition,  9s.  boards,  or  10s.  6d.  cloth 
elegant. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanstoiv,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  aie 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. _^__^ 

X  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
J  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE  being  now  Registered,  he  begs  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Prices  :— A  machine 
to  convey  water  100  yards,  conducting-pipe  included,  20J.  ;  do. 
do  600  yards,  501.  This  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  trom 
1  Gallon  to  20  per  minute  to  a  distance  of  2000  yards,  and  to  an 
elevated  point  of  500  feet  or  upwards.  Fountains  Towns,  toe, 
situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied  by  the  above  machine. 
Deep  well-pumps  on  an  improved  principle.  — N.B.  AH  Machine 
warranted:- Apply  at  0,  St.  Philip's-streaS,  Cheltenham. 


On  sale,  Svo,  price  3s.  64  to  Fellows  of  th|  Society,  and  5s.  to 
others  •  or,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order, 
price  5s.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  Cs.  Sd.  to  others._ 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS  cultivated  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Third 
Edition.  Containing  the  Names,  Synonyms,  Colour,  Size, 
Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripening,  and  many  other  parti- 
culars concerning  all  the  most  important  varieties  of  hardy 
Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country-  . 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street ;  and  also 
by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ;  J.  Hatchasd,  Piccadilly  j 
Rtdgway,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place  ;  and  by 
the  principal  BookseUers  in  aU  parts  of  the  Empire. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS.— An  arrangement  has  just 
been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers  Clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine.-"  Nearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  the  prizes  ot 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  ot 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Eminent  British  Farmers  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation— Mr.  J.  Grey,  ot  Hu- 
ston, and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  justappeared.  Price  2s. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand 


FLAX  CULTIVATION  IMPROVED. 

x     ..      ,  r.i,;j  h»  I  Hill  Dickson,  20,  Broad-street-bmldings, 

^6^  and  may  "ehad  of  Messrs.  Groomeridge   and 

™NHTBEN0LETTERS  on  the  Improved  Method  of 

ill  CTIl  TIV  ATIN'G  and  MANAGING  FLAX,  proving,  by  the 
^iJnH  of  Professor  Sir  R.Kane  and  others  (practical  agn- 
e  u  vWsf  that  without  deteriorating  the  soil,  a  proper  system 
™l, rfl.'.'eof  Flax  will  insure  greater  profits  than  can  be 
m-GduceS  from  any  other  description  of  farm  produce  wbat- 
ever  Also  Easy  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  value  and  qual. ties 
TviVv  id-vnied  for  spinning  into  the  different  number  of 
v  E;^'ndInstractionsforthel.roperraBthodof Manufacturing 
S^TiS  Drills,  aPnd  Cambric  Handkerchiefs, 
with  accur™  e  ^calculated  Directions.  Rules,  and  Examples 
£r  the  exact quantity  and  numbers  of  Yarns  required  for  each 
set  or  quality  This  publication  teaches  the  farmer  the  most 
set,  oi  uuiiiij .  r  f  cultivating  Flax',  and  the 

Smc?urernihPe  al  of  woSg  it  into  all  kinds  of  articles  at 
Hie  lowest  possible  cost,  for  the  great  markets  of  the  world; 
while  the  Merchant  will  find  ample  directions  to  protect  him. 
self against  the  frauds  of  practised  consigning  jobbers.     Also 

A  LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE    THE   DUKE    OF 
RICHMOND,  when  President  of  the  Roy*  Agricultural  Society 

°fNBS,The  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Great  Britain  has  long  been 
impeded  by  the  inexperience  of  British  farmers  in  preparing  it 
for  the  market  and  in  the  use  of  breaking  and  scutching,  or 
to'sin^mUK'as  in  Ireland,  or  other  Flax-growing  countries. 

Fn  remarket ;  it  will  separate  the  woody  part  from  the  fibre 
and  cau  be  connected  at  pleasure  with  any  power  now  used  by 
faimiers  in  working  their  thrashing-machines  cider-mills,  &c. 
t  1  The  Inventor  bavin"  for  years  devoted  a  large  portion 
rfiistatteSn,  management,  and  manufacture 
of  Mai  confidently  affirms  that,  were  the  improved  system  of 
Flax  Cultu.  e  adopted  by  English  farmers,  and  persevered  in 
by  efforts  totott  those  so successfully  employed  by  farmers 
on  the  Continent,  the  enormous  profits  annually  drained  from 
Fn-Knd  by  foreigners  for  this  article,  would  very  speedily  be 
the  due  reward  oi  the  British  agriculturist,  and  the  present 
scandal  would  cease;  our  home-grown  Flax  would  Profitably 
emoloy  many  thousands  of  our  industrious  classes,  and  keep 
ftemachme -y  in  motion,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment  has 
hee" worked  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  continental 1  Fax- 
growers  and  dealers,  than  to  the  advautage  of  Biitish  Flax- 
fpinnin-  capitalists,  Whilst  the  British  h.r  downers  and  farmers 
are  dep?ivedPof  all  the  advantage  that  w  raid  accrue  from  cul- 

^^er^avmgFlax  to  dispose  of,  ,ud  those  who  require 
Flax  sTed  for  feeding  or  sowing,  will  find  tt  .err  orders  promptly 
attended  to  by  the  Advertiser.  Also,  com'nunications  respect, 
to"  Dickson's  Portable  Flax-breaking  Mill  to  be  directed  to 
09°  Broaa-strect-buildings,  London,  where  the  Secretaries  of 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Agricultural  Soc.st.es  can  each  have  a 
copy  of  the  Work  gratis,  if  called  for. 


BOTANY  OF   CHINA. 
Re-issued  at  the  very  greatly  reduced  price  of  10s., 
T CONES  PLANTAROM  sponte  China  uascenttum  c 
JL  Bibliotheca  Braamiana  excerptte.    Lond.  1821. 

The  above  Work  (valuable  as  being  the  only  publication  on 
the  Botany  of  China,  with  coloured  plates),  ^YS*.^ 
lished  at  the  price  of  Three  Guineas  ;  size,  royal  folio  but  few 
copies  re-main,  they  are  done  up  in  extra  cloth  board.,,  and 
offered  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  16s. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  LOUDON 
Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  fop.  8vo.,  with  an  Engraving  on 

Steel,  and  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Is.  60.  cloth, 

THE    LADY'S    COUNTRY     COMPANION;    or, 

_L    How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon  j 

Author  of  "Gardening  for  Ladies"  etc.  _•    ■       A 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  price  7s.  6a. 

A  Ntw  Edition  of  MISS  icTON'S^IODERN  COOKERY. 


-?iW  EDITION,  EDITEDJBY  MRS.  LOUDON. 
A  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  bringing  down 
the  Work  to  1816,  in  one  very  thick  volume,  Svo  of  above 
isrin  nao-es   with  2000  Wood  Engravings,  SI.  3s.  cloth, 

TOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE, 
hi  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNI- 
TURE- containing  numerous  Designs  for  Dwellings,  from  the 
Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses, 
Farmeries  and  other  Agricultural  Buildings  ;  Country  Inns, 
PuoUc  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  th. ;  requisite 
Fittin^s-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture  ;  and  appropriate  Offices, 
Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery ;  each  Design  accompanied  by 
analytical  and  critical  remarks. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

■y  The  Supplement,  separately,  7s.  Cd.  sewed. 

By  the  same  Author, 

.■j  FNOYCLOPiEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50s. 

IrBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  Svo.   10!J 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER      20s 

REPTON'S  LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    and   ARCHITEC- 
TURE.   80s.  ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  3Z.  6s. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION  for  YOUNG  GARDENERS,  &c 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS.    7s.  6o\ 
ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     5vols.     6!.  6s. 
GARDENERS'  MAGAZINE.     Complete  in  9  vols.     SI.  lis 
Sn  LAYING  OUT  and  PLANTING  CEMETERIES.     12. 
L radon:  Loncman.  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

rpHEEDINBURGH  REVIEW,  NO.  CLXX.,  was 

_L  published  yesterday, 

contents : 

I.  PROPOSALS  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  IRISH    POOR- 

II.  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE   LATE   LORD- 

tit    (IRnTTl's  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

l":  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  ENGLISH  LAWYERS-LEGAL^ 

V.  STATe"nD°PROSPECTS   OF   BRITISH   AGRICUL 

rpTTTTp 

VI    GOVERNMENT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
VII    RAILWAYS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
London     Longman  and  Co.    Edinbugh:  A.  and  C.  Blacr-J 
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t«rpENANT  RIGHT."— That  an  Alteration  m  the 
-L  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
and  cultivated,  affording  greater  security  to  the  Tenant 
Farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
bv  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectly  manifest  ;  in  fact, 
a'system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unflinchingly.— May  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Id.  j  or  1!.  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 
Office,  21,  Norfolk-5t„  Strand,  London. 


THE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended, of  the  Potato  also,  in  France— render  early  and  correct 
information  on  the  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  past.  No 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mark-lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and 
in  Foreign  Countries.  —  May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
booksellers,  price  11. 10s.  id.  per  annum.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  stated  at  the  meeting 
at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  the  value  of 
10,000,0008.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  France,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  This 
vast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
may  be  obtained,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
cxpense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  intelligence  in 
the  Mark-Lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the 
authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and  in  Foreign 
Coontries. — May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all  bookseUers,  price  Id. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FLOWERS. 

To  be  published  with  the  Annuals    elegantly  bound^  price  1. 

THE  FLORIST'S  JOURNAL  and  GARDENER  b 

J_  RECORD. 

A  practical  book  of  reference  for  all  who  have  gardens 
illustrated  with  Twelve  Engravings  on  steel  exquisitely 
colored  after  nature,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  The  coloured 
en  "ravines  are  portraits  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  year. 
The 'woodcuts  are  chiefly  representations  of  modes  of  heating, 
grafting,  budding,  protection  from  the  weather,  rustic  garden 
nmampnts  designs  for  greenhouses,  &c. 

ThT  Literary  Portion  consists  of  original  treatises  on  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  management  of 
greenhouses  and  horticultural  buildings,  together  with  nu- 
ruerous  plainly  written  essays  on  interesting  subjects  and  a 
most  complete  calendar  of  operations  for  twelve  months 
,,',.  nrlier  to  make  this  volume  doubly  valuable, 
A  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  FLOWERS 
Is  bound  up  with  it ;  the  design  of  which  is  to  supply  .such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  any  person  to  form  a  selection  of  the 
most  ornamental  plants  suited  to  every  description  of  garden, 
and  to  cultivate  them  with  ease  ;.  thus  afford. og,  under  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  best  information 
not .otherwise  to  be  obtained,  unless  in  works  of  a  very  ex- 

PeTHECFLORiesrT'S  JOURNAL  AND  GARDENER'S  RE- 
CORD is  suggested  as  a  most  appropriate  present  to  ladies  and 
friends  residing  in  the  country. 

ELEGANT  PRESENTS  FOR  LADIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Early  in  November  will  be  published,  on  a  Bristol  board, 
expressly  prepared, 
'    THE    GREENHOUSE    REMEMBRANCER, 
A  nerfectly  new  Almanac  for  1S47  ;  the  design  of  which _  is  to 
afford  at  a  -lance  the  necessary  information  as  to  ;vhat  should 
De  done  iS  a  greenhouse,  the  plants  which  are  in  lloom  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  their  general  management..  The  tern- 
nerature  required  at  all  seasons  will  he  explicitly  ;.;en      Tbe 
whole  will  be  surrounded  with  a  Splendid  Border  of  flowers, 
by  Paul  Jerrard,  richly  coloured  trom  nature. 

London  :  R.  Groomeridge  and  Sons,  Paternos  :er-ro\r. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  Price  Is., 
contains  6  Illustrations  and  96  columns  of  reaUv  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  and  the  general  management  of  Gardens, 
Greenhouses,  and  Farms.  An  illustrated  specimen  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  free,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
Publishers,  Hoolston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row.  oi 
receipt  of  id.  or  postage  stamp  s. 


T7ISH1NG  NETS,  SHEEP  NETS,  RABBIT  NETS, 
r    and  all  kind  of  FISHING  NETS  for  Sea,  River,  Lake, 
and  Pond  Fishing.   Sheep  NetslW.  per  yard  nearly  4  feet  high. 
Nets  for  catching  Rabbits,   and  Cover   Shooting   on   Cord 
fo  80,  and  100  yards  long  each.    Nets  to  inclose  Pheasant 
Fowls,  ^.-Robert  Richardson,  21,  Tonbndge-place,  Net 
road,  London. 


riFTlIOATED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HER   MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINOESS 

Nearly  ready,  with  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Gilbert, 
square,  cloth  gilt, 

TALES    FOR     Y'OUNG     PEOPLE.      By   Agnes 
Loudon.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
London  :  Bowdery  and  Kerry,  190,  Oxford-street. 

I  OHNSON'S  "GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  FOR 
«i  1847  will  be  published  on  the  19th  Nov.  by  the  Stationers' 
Company.— Besides  the  usual  contents  of  an  Almanack,  it 
contains  full  information  of  all  the  Horticultural  Discoveries 
of  the  Dast  year  and  directions  for  the  future-highly  important 
information  relative  to  the  Potato-Garden  Calendars,  &c. 

N  B  All  Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  ^reenhill. 
Stationers'  Hall,  Ludgatc-street,  London,  on  or  before  the  2nd 
of  November. 


FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY   STEAM. 

HEAL  and  SONS  have  just  completed  the  erection  i 
Machinery  lor  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Pra 
cinle  bv  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  ei  ap 
rated  and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the.  ul 
purities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  arj 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  tbe  stow 
whicl.  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  m  thj 

°ro\daBedWsf  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  froB 
all  impm-i  ies,  and  bv  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  i 
great^ncreased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  mud 

S°fThe  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  :- 

Forei.Gn0Grey  Goose"    £  £       "    Dantric  White         8,0 

Heal  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars 

Weights    Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  apphcati 

To  theii ■'Establishment,  WS,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenhai- 

court  Road. -— ■ 

WARMING~AND  "VENTILATING     CHURCHES      LAR& 
BUILDINGS? GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  ic.  lu 
riUNDY'S    PATENT   STOVE    for  these  purpose! 
h  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced 
public  notice.     The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to  Wa 
and  Ventilate  Buildings  fron»  t  .    ... 

auu  5  000  to  10,000  cubic  feet,  is  lot. 

No.  2,  from  10,000  to   50,000         do.  2M. 

No   3   'rom  50,000  to  100,000  do.  25(. 

kingdom  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery-,  it .Tinned ^C 
,^7  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Wares;  best  Sheffield  Plate  j 
'  Table  Cutlery  ;  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea-Trays  ;  Broni 

■returns     Baths  of  all  kinds;   Brass  and  Iron  Bedstead. 

,Vire  Trellis  Work  ;  Garden  Ornaments  ;  Verandahs,  &c.  *« 
Thorpe    Fallows,   &   Co.,  Panklibanon  Iron  Works 

Baker-street,  Portman-square.       -         
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ROSES.— WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  ROSES.  A  New  Edition,  containing  all 
the  PROVED  nuvelties  of  the  season,  may  still  be  had  GRATIS 
on  application, 

DllIED  PLANTS  PROM  GREECE,  AND  FROM 
SOUTH  PERSIA.— A  few  Sets  of  the  valuable  Dried 
Plants  collected  in  GREECE  by  M.  Th.  Heldreicb,  and  those 
collected  in  SOUTH  PERSIA  by  M.  T.  Kotschv,  may  still  be 
procured  by  applying;  to  Mr.  PAMPLIN,  Botanical  Book- 
seller, Frith-street,  Soho,  London.  The  Plants  in  both  col- 
lections are  named  ;  many  of  them  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
English  nerbaria,  and  some  of  them  are  entirely  new  species. 

(S-  The  New  ANATOLIAN"  COLLECTION  of  II.  Th.  Hel- 
dreich is  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 

LYNE,S"NEW~GERANIUMS.— Now    sending  out 
FORGET  ME  NOT,  REMEMBRANCE,  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  GILBERT,  and  the  PERI.     The  whole  set  for  lh 
***    Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Descriptions  can    be    obtained.      Great  attention  paid  to 
careful  packing. — William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
CHOICE  PANSIEST 

OLIVER,  BROTHERS.  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
Falkirk,  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  the  most  popular 
PALSIES  in  cultivation,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  which  can 
he  had  on  application.  Prices  moderate.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  offer  for  sale  Mr.  J.  Linden's  (his  late  partner  for 
this  operation)  following  novelties,  in  strong  plants  : — 

PENTARAPHIA  CUBENSIS       ..         ..  3s.  6d. 

DUCHARTREA  ERECTA  ....  3    6 

CATESHjEA  LINDENIANA         ..         ..  5     0 

BERBERIS  AURUHACENSIS   ..         ..  5    0 

LOBELIA  SERRATA         5     0 

RHYTIDOPHTLLUM  FLORIBUNDUM 

(Lobelia  libanenMs)  ..         .,         ..  5    0 

SIPHOCAMPYLUS  NITIDUS     ..         ..  2    6 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


WHITETHORN. 

FC.  BALL  having  a  Stock  of  from  two  to  three 
•   millions  of  the  above,  begs  to  offer  them  to  the  notice  of 
Railway  Contractors  and  Planters.     Samples  and  prices  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.— Taunton  Nurseries..  Oct.  24, 1846. 
SHOWY  HERB"ACE"OUS"PLANTS^ 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON  having  for  several  years 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HARDY 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  during  which  time  they  have 
spared  no  expence  in  obtaining  all  the  Newest  and  most 
esteemed  Species  and  Varieties.  They  have  now  much  pleasure 
in  offering  well  assorted  collections  on  the  following  advan- 
tageous terms,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is  left  to  them- 
selves,  viz. —  Per  doz.     Per  100. 

Good  showy  kinds,  all  distinct        . .     6s,  42s. 

Superior  do.  do.  . .  12s.  75s. 

Extra  superb  and  new    do.  . .  18s.  -100s 

Catalogues  of  the  above  are  just  published,  and  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Plants  presented  with  each  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 
carriage,  &c.      


QEED  POTATOES.— A  quantity  of  sound  Potatoes 
O  of  the  SHORT  TOP  REDS,  and*RED  KIDNEY  sorts, 
both  excellent  and  profitable  kinds,  grown  on  new  and  rich 
Fen  Land,  referred  to  by  "  Curator,"  in  another  part  of  your 
Paper,  are  now  on  sale  at  Is.  per  peck.  They  will  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  any  information  afforded  as  to 
the  most  advisable  mode  of  culture. — Direct  to  P.  P.,  Curator, 
care  of  Mr.  Bumpus,  Bookseller,  Holborn  Bars,  London. 


NEW  PINK. 

NORMAN'S  "HENRY  STEERS,"  purple  laced, 
extra  fine  form, ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and  constant, 
5s.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on 
Woolwich. 

Messrs.  Nokman  feel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Tulips,  tfce.,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
on.2  stamp. — Bu'l  Fields   Woolwich, 


FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  FRUIT  TltEES. 
VyiLLIAM    E.   RENDLE  and   Co.,  of   Plymouth, 
*  '     have  this  season  an  unusually  largo  stock  of  FOREST 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and   FRUIT  TREES,   in  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  healthy  condition,  having  upwards  of 
500,000  LARCH  FIRS. 
200,000  SCOTCH  PIRS. 
150,000  PINUS  AUSTRIACA. 
400.000  THORNS. 
20,000  LAURELS. 
And  all  other  kinds  in  equal  abundance. 
As  the  Lease   of  one  of  their  Nurseries  expires  at 
Christmas  nexti  they  are  determined  to  offer  many  of 
the  leading  articles  at  a  very  low  price,  in  anticipation 
of  a  large   demand,   and  to  enable  them   to  clear  the 
ground  at  the  appointed  lime. 

Steamers  are  continually  running  from  this  port  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  Southampton,  Torquay,  and  Fal- 
mouth, at  low  freights. 

Priced  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
gratis  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
Office,  Union-road,  Oct.  24. 


STAPLETON  ROAD  NURSERIES. 

WM.  MAULE  and  SONS  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  fioricultural  world  to  a  figure  of  their  new  Hardy 
CLEMATIS,  named  by  Professor  Lindley  SEMPERFLORENS, 
which  will  appear  in  the  furthcoming  number  of  the  "  Bota- 
nical Register"  This  magnificent  addition  to  this  hardy  and 
beautiful  tribe  of  Climbers  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the  public. 
Bristol,  October  24. 


SCARLET    PELARGONIUMS— 12   Plants    of   the 
above,  in  12  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, are  now  offered  for  1  guinea,  basket  included,  viz. 


Shrubland  superb 
General  Tom  Thumb 
Comet 
Vivid 
Victoria 
Goliah 
Also  seeds  collected  from  the 


Prizefighter  improved 
Mrs.  May  lei* 
Honeymoon 
King  of  Scarlets 
Huntsman,  true 
Queen 
above,  mixed,  in  2s.  6d.  packets 


per  post  or  otherwise. — Philip  Conway,  OldBrompton,  Oct  24. 


EDWARD  BECK'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS.— The  above  is  now 
out  of  print,  and  as  several  of  the  varieties  described  are  sold 
outr  and  it  has  had  au  extensive  circulation,  E.  B.  does  not 
intend  to  have  it  reprinted. 

Of  the  following  varieties  strong  plants  may  still  be  had  in 
exchange  for  Post-office  orders  on  Brentford  : — 

Aurora        . ,     .  .  £2    2     0  j  Hebe's  Lip  . .     . .  £1  11     6 
Competitor        ..     1  11     6  |  Resplendent      ..110 

Gigantic 10s.  6d. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
N.B.  The  remaining  plants  of  the  Seedlings  of  1844  are  very 
good,  with  cuttings  on  each.  .    . 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  Oct.  24. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

JMYATT  and  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
•  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  : — 

Myatt's  C4lobe,  lar  je  and  fine  flavour,  per  100     30s. 

,,       Mammoth,  very  large    . .        . .         ,,      30s. 

,,       Prolific^  early  and  great  bearer    ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early         . .        . .        ,,     21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  and  well  worth  the 

attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders  will  ensure  strong  plants    for    fruiting  next 
season. — Manor  Farm,  Deptford,  Oct.  24. 


UNIQUE  HOLLYHOCKS  AND  SHOWY  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  &c. 

YKJIJAAAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  propagated    the 

*  *     above  in  extensive  quantities,  begs  to  offer  them  on  the 

following  very  reduced  terms,  viz. — 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  of  showy  sorts,  by  name,  of  which 
he  grows  more  than  1000  species  and  varieties,  30s.  per  100, 
W.  M.'s  selection. 

Hollyhocks,  very  superb  sorts,  by  name  and  colour,  for  exhi- 
bition, and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  premium  prize  at 
the  Darlington  Exhibition  in  September  last,  12s.  per  dozen. 

Hollyhocks,  fine  double  sorts,  proper  for  borders  or  shrub- 
beries, of  all  shades  and  colours,  30?.  per  100. 
W.  M.  having  paid  especial  attention  to  collecting,  selecting, 

and  improving  the  Hollyhock  for  more  than  20  years,  flatters 

himself  his  collection  is  equal  to  any  in  cultivation.     The  same 

remarks  may  be  applied  to  his"  Herbaceous  Plants,  for  which 

he  has  long  been  celebrated. 

Seed  of  Hollyhocks  (all  warranted  from  best  double  flowers), 

Pansy,  Calceolaria,  Fuchsia,  and  Antirrhinum  from  the  best 

flowers  of  the  present  season,  in  packets  at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s., 

post  free. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied  on  the  usual  terms. 
Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  Oct.  2  4.  


HOLLYHOCKS. 

JAMES  KITLEY,  Nurseryman,  Lyncombe  Vale, 
Bath,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
an  immense  Stock  of  FINE  DOUBLE  SEEDLING  HOLLY- 
HOCKS of  every  shade  of  colour,  which  have  all  bloomed,  and 
from  which  every  single  flower  has  been  thrown  out,  and  which 
he  will  send  out  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

100  plants,  21.  ;  50  ditto,  21s. ;    25  ditto*,  12s.  Gd.,  including 

basket  and  packing. 
J.  K.  has  no  objection  to  take  goods  for  half  the   amount 
ordered  by  tradesmen.      N.B.  Seed  of  the  above  2s.   Gd.  per 
packet,  or  to  Seedsmen,  7s.  6d.  per  lb.— Bath,  Oct.  24,  1846. 


TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS  AND  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

RICHARD  HARTLA.ND  and  SONS,  86,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork,  have  for  sale,  at  their  Nursery,  Several 
Hundred  Thousand  TnORN  QUICKS,  fit  for  fencing  in  Rail- 
roads, which  will  be  delivered  to  purchasers  in  any  part  of 
i±,:i(iaud.  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  at  reduced  prices. 

Also  several  Thousand  Arbutus,  from  6  to  12  inches,  in  aud 
out  of  pots.  AU  orders  addressed  as  above  shall  have  prompt 
attention. 


]UEW  AND  SUPERB  CINERARIAS.— The  un- 
-•-"  deraigned  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  they  are 
now  prepared  to  execute  orders  fur  the  |fullowirg  superb  Cine- 
raria?, wliich  they  will  guarantee  for  si'zp,  form,  and  distinct- 
ness, to  be  the  most  desirable  set  of  seedlings  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  growers  of  this  tribe,  and  have  had  highly 
favourable  opinions  passed  upon  by  the  Editor  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle. 

SFECTABIL1S,  7s.  Gd. — Very  dark  rich  crimson,  each  flower 
being  H  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  the  finest  form. 

BRILLIANT,  7s.  0d.— Rich  puce,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  size,  tfcc,  of  the  foregoing. 

ENCHANTRESS,  7s.  Gd.— Pure  white  tipped  with  violet, 
large,  and  of  fine  form. 

STANDARD,  os. — Bright  crimson,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  first-rate  Cineraria,  of  medium  size,  and  very 
compact. 

BEAUTY,  os. — Bright  puce,  with  light  circle  in  centre  of  each 
flower  ;  fine  form,  and  very  compact. 

AGNES,  5s. — White,  tipped  with  crimson,  large,  of  fine  form, 
and  very  compact. 

The  set  of  six  will  be  charged  30s.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
Trade  when  three  sets  are  taken. 

It  is  requisite  to  state  the  above  arc  a  set  of  Seedling  Cine- 
rarias that  YoDELLandCo.  can  confidently  recommend,  as  they 
possess  that  rotundity  of  form  in  the  petals  so  desirable  in  this 
class  of  flowers. 

TULIPS. 

50  first-rate  show  varieties  by  name,  31. ;  including  Surpass 
Catafalque,  Gloria  Mundi,  Coburg,  Dutch  Catafalque,  Roi  de 
Siam,  Norwich  Black  Baguets,  Dey  of  Algiers,  Grotius,  Violet 
Alexander,  Maitre  Partout,  Pearson's  Regent,  Blarca,  BeU's- 
Best  Rose,  Triumph  Royal,  Thunderbolt,  Georgius  Tertius, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  &c. 

They  also  beg  attention  to  the  particulars  of  the  following, 

which  appeared  in  their  advertisement  of  last  week. 

THE  FINEST  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND  PINKS. 

FINE  CAMELLIAS. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

GERANIUMS    and    FUCHSIAS. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA,  5s. 

TRUE    FALSTOFF    RASPBERRY. 

PANSIES. 

Extra  fine  first-class  show  varieties,  18s.  per  doz.,  fiue  do  ,  10s.- 

YOUELL'S  EARLY  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB, 
MYATT'S  VICTORIA  Ditto.        Fiue  strong  Roots  for  forciug. 

STRONG  GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a-week,. 
and  to  London  daily. 

Gr^at  Yarmouth  Nurserv,  Oct,  24. 


ROSE     CATALOGUE.  —  NEW     EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their  fv-ien.ls  and 
•  the  public  at  large,  that  a  New  Edition  of  their  ROSE 
CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  aud  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  who  may  honour  tbem  wit'i  an  application, 
inclosing  two  penny  stamps  for  postage.  Manr  new  and  fine 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  Collection  since  the  issuing  of 
the  last  edition.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  the  Catalogue  complete 
and  useful. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,GENTLEMEN,NUIt?ERYMENct  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  pr'ces  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    ..         . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..„      fllfi    0 

3  „  „  ..         ,.,,150        „ 
3  to  4 ft.        „                ,.         ..„      110    0        ,, 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
l£to2ft.      „  .,         ..  at£0     S    0        „ 

2    „  3  „       „  ..         ..  „      0  13    0        ,, 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  L  ATIPOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 

0  to  12  inches at  £2  10     0  per  100 

12  „  18      „  „      3  15    0        „ 

18  „  20      „  5     0    0 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3*.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 


ROSES. 

JB.  GUILLOT,  Nurseryman,  and  Special  Culti- 
•  vator  of  Roses,  Place  de  la  Croix,  la  Guiilatiere,  Lyons, 
France,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  and  the  Public  in  general, 
that  in  his  establishment  all  the  best  varieties  of  ancient  and 
modern  ROSEs  are  to  be  found  at  moderate  prices.  He  has 
just  introduced  several  new  Seedlings  raised  by  him  in  1815, 
and  especially  the  superb  bvbrid  perpetual  plant,  named  "  LE 
GEANT  DES  BUTAILLES."  Orders  post  paid  punctually 
attended  to. — October  24. 

RHODODENDRONS,  &c. 

FC.   BALL    is    prepared    to    execute   immediate 
•   Orders  for  the  undermentioned  Plants,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  them. 


Taxodium  sempervirenSj 
18  in 10 

Chirita  sinensis  . .  . .  2 
Wiegela  rosea  . .  . .  10 
Veronica      Lindley  ana, 

per  doz.  . .         . .  20 

Cupheacordata(Veitch's)  5 
Alona     ccelestis,     9    to 

18  in.  per  doz.  '12s.  to  15 
Statice      monopetala 

(strong)  per  doz.        ..IS 

"entstemnn  gens,  alha.  -     2 

I  An  allowance  to  the  Ti.ide.- 


d.  j  Rhododendron  arboreum  s.  d. 
6        album,  6  to  30  in.  Is.  to    3    6 
6  i  Arbutus  procera,  18  in. 
6        to  2  feet  . .         ..36 

Torenia  asiatica  , . .  2    6 

0    Fuchsia      corallina 
0        (Pince's)  . .         . .  10     6 

Chironia  floribunda,  pr. 

doz.      . .         2s.  Gd:  to  20    0 

Balsarma     latifolia 

i  j      (Veitch'sl        . .        ..    5    u 

I    Begonia  Fucnsloides  •-    3.    C 

r*v.;nton  Nurseries,  Oct.  24   I34t% 


/  00 


WM.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
NURSERY  STOCK.— NEW  EDITION". 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  iu  returning  their  sincere 
acknowledgments  .to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  in 
past  seasons  favoured  them  with  their  commands,  would  wish 
especially  to  direct  attention  to  their  very  extensive  stock,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  40  acres,  and  comprising  a  general 
collection  of  HARDY  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  CONIFERS,  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  OF  LARGER  GROWTH,  EVERGREENS 
AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES;  <fce.N 

Also  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herbaceous' Plants,  Camel- 
lias, Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  tfcc,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  will  be  offered  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

W.  W.  and  8.  also  beg  leave  to  remark  that  their  immense 
.stock  of  Roses,  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  and  in  pots,  are  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous  and  fine  this  season. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

MOUNT  ETNA  AND  ISABELLA.— The  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  above  Plants  has 
just  been  received,  unsolicited,  from  one  who  is  a  Geranium 
raiser  :—  "Farnham,  Oct,  19, 1846. 

"  Snt.— The  two  plants  came  to  hand  on  Saturday  in  good 
order,  and  are  very  nice  plants,  particularly    'Mount  Etna;' 
foliage  good,   and  a  fine  grower.     The  drawings  I  think  are 
well  executed. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  Thos.  Eyre." 
"  To  Mr.  Wm.  Miller." 

Similar  strong  plants  are  now  ready, 

Mount  Etna        £110 

Isabella . .  0  10    6 

The  Two  for  30s. 
"Mount  Etna"  has  received  Four  Prizes  and  "  Isabella" 
One,  at  the  London  Exhibitions.    Plates  and  descriptive  lists 
can  be  had  for  twelve  postage-stamps,  of 

Wixliam  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


THE     GARDENERS' 


CHRONICLE. 


[Oct.  24, 


H     GROOM,    Claeuam    Rise 
•  moved  from  WdTworth)  by  ar 


DUTCH  BDLBS. 

near  'London  (re- 
*th)  by  appointment,  Florist  to 
HeeMajesti  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Kino  op 
Saxony,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Snd  Public,  that 
he  has  received  his  supply  of  HYACINTHS  and  DUTCH 
ROOTS,  in  very  fine  condition,  <and.that  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
is  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  HUUS'ERYMEN, &c 
TO  SE  SOLD.—  61101000  ^UIGKSETti,  of  superior 
i  quality,  from  6s.  id.  <to  lOfliper  KieOfond  SOd'traslisfc  of 
HATES',  gathered  last  rseason.  Also  itmo  cleaff-stemroed 
GOOSEBERRY  TREES  of  the  choicest  sorts,  amongst  which 
are  the  following  :— Companion,  Wonderful,  Tiiumperw  Leader, 
Gunner,  Pilot,  Eagle,  «Lc. — Apply  to  Edmund  Salisbury,  Mel- 
bourn,-  near-Derby.'  ■ 


«  T7ORGET-ME-NOT,  (  Lyre's  )  1846.—  Rich  Ver- 
-L  milion  top  petals,  with  an  intensely  dark  cloud.  In  the 
way  of  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  much  superior  to  it." — 
Editor's  opinion,  see  Horticultural  Magazine  for  the  present  month, 
where  ivill  also  be  found  descriptions  of  Firefly,  The  Peri,Nour- 
mahal,  Queen  of  Beauties,  and  Talisman. 

Now  sending  out : 
FORGET-ME-NOT,    REMEMBRANCE,    SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEIGH GILBERT,  and  THE  PERI,  for  U. 
Also,  NOURMAHAL,  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTIES,  TALISMAN, 
and  SIR  ROBERT  SALE,  for  11. 
***    Usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
'  Printed  descriptions  can  be  obtained.      Great  attention  paid 
to  careful  packing.      Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
— Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
Office,  Union-road,  Oct.  1846. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT, 
"CM5RGET  ME  NOT"  GERANIUM  is  a  great  im- 

A  provement  on  Mr.  Lyne's  celebrated  flower  "  THE 
DUKE  OF  CORNWALL."  It  is  much  brighter  in  colour, 
having,  clear  ami  brilliant  petals  of  rich  vermilion,  with  a  large 
and  intensely  black  spot ;  is  a  bold  trusser  of  good  habit. 
/(  can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
flowers  of  the  day,  each  It.  105. 

The  following  Set  of  four,  for  41.,  namely  : — 

FORGET     ME     NOT,     REMEMBRANCE,     SIR     WALTER 

RALEIGH  GILBERT,  AND  THE  PERI. 

The  Stock  of  Firefly  is  exhausted,  and  a  few  Sets  only  of 
the  above  remain  ;  early  orders  are  therefore  necessary. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  careful  packing. — Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 

Plymouth,  Oct.  24. 


D 


HIED  ^LAiNTb  FHO.Vi  CHINA.— A  few  seta  oi 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET 
*F  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society^  and'  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting   House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is   at  the   Corner  of  HALF-iYlOON-STKEET     PICCA 
DILLY,  London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
he -had  on  application.  * 

FLOWER, PITTS  AftBfl&AftDEjftStt&gl'a 
J  ©UN  rVrORTi^OCK,  250,  Oxtord-atree^  respectfully 
*J  ftunoungfeB  that  he>has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
[i  ART HEN  WARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250. 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


by  Mr.  Foktone,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Heward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans.  


TTflLLIAM  PRESTOE,  Shirley,  near  Southampton, 
*  »  begs  to  inform  the  Public  that  he  has  a  collection  of 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  for  sale,  healthy  and  well  esta- 
blished, in  three  to  six-inch  pots,  at  50s.  per  100 ;  also  about 
100  STANDARD  GERANIUMS,  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  early  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  or  to 
turn  out  in  the  spring  with  Roses,  &c.  A  fine  plant  of 
"WISTARIA,  or  Glycine,  trained  20  feet,  transplanted  last 
spring,  price  20s. 

N.B.— Improved  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  fresh  dug  Truffles  as 
usual. — Oct.  24. 


Y\f  ANTED.— Poplar,  Black  Italian  and  Ontario, 
v  »  4  to  5  feet;  Elm,  Wyeh,  2  to  3  feet ;  Do.,  4  to  5  feet ;  Willow; 
Bedford,  5  to  6  feet ;  Oak,  Turkey,  3  to  4  feet ;  Do.,  S  to  10  feet ; 
Oak,  Evergreen,  in  pots,  H  to  2  feet ;  Cedar,  red  Virginian,  2  to 
3  feet;  Arbor-vitas,  Chinese,  do.  ;  Hemlock  Spruce,  do.  ;  Do., 
3  to  4  feet ;  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  do.  ;  Common  Spruce,  "do. ; 
Silver  Firs,  do.  ;  Hazel,  2  to  3  feet;  Laburnums,  6  to  7  feet. 
The  prices  of  the  above  per  hundred,  delivered  free  at  the 
Stapleburst  Station  of  the  Duver  Railway,  to  be  sent,  postage 
free,  to  William  Mastees,  Camden-hill,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 


T>OBERT  BENJAMIN  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham 
-LV  Rosary,  Bungay,  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  Select 
Perpetual  and  Bourbon  ROSES  for  Sale.  These  plants  are 
Dwarf  (own  roots),  and  having  been  bedded  out  all  summer, 
they  are  nice  established  plants.  R.  B.  B.  feels  confident  they 
will  give  satisfaction  to  any  purchaser,  to  form  beds  of  Perpe- 
tuals,  or  for  Pot  Culture.  Careful  package,  and  carriage  paid 
to  London,  per  Norfolk  Railway  : — 


/  ^  LOXINIA  FYFIANA.— This  new  and  deservedly 
VJT  admired  variety  was  raised  from  seed,  and  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  in  1S45.  The  colour  of  the  flower  outside  is  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  purple  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  inside,  or 
throat,  is  a  deep  shaded  purple,  and  the  lower  part  nearly- 
white,  regularly  spotted  with  purple.  The  flowers  are  large, 
equally  round,  supported  on  strong  erect  stems,  standing  per- 
fectly upright,  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  inverted  bell,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  every  other  variety,  and  giving  to  the 
plant  a  most  strikingly  beautiful  and  novel  appearance.  That 
a  proper  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  habit  of  this  variety  (or  it 
may  be  termed  new  species)  of  Gloxinia,  a  correct  engraving 
has  been  completed  by  an  eminent  artist,  of  which  a  proof 
sheet  will  be  sent  to  those  who  desire  it,  on  receiving  the  ad- 
dress,  inclosing  six  postage  stamps,  and  free  when  plants  are 
ordered. 

Plants  will  be  sent  out  not  later  thau  the  first  week  of  April 
at  15s.  each,  or  when  three  are  ordered  one  over  will  be  added. 
The  stock  is  not  large,  therefore  early  orders  are    recom- 
mended.                          Detshale  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
__Glasgow,  October  24. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
<J  begs  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flowers,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
stamp. — October  24. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

|._p  ETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying   16  oz.    SHEET 

*--:    GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  eacbj.  an  article  superior  in, 

every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 

and  general  glasing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices- 

for  cash.     A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes. 

inches.  inches.        s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2$ 

7  5      „         „        9        7  0    2ji 
9        7      „        „      10       8£  .     a    3 

10        8$    „        „      14     10  0     31 

14      10      „        „        2ft.super.O     3J 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d.  i  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  9    0  )      substance,      thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  9     G)       being  1G  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


Per  100  feet  Box. 

£  Si  d. 
. .  1  0  10 
. .  1  2  11 
..150 
..171 

1 


u1 


BOURBON. 

Per  plant— s.  d. 
Acidalie    . .         . .         ..16 

Anne  Beluze      . .        . .    2 

Ceris         2 

Cornice  de  Seine  etMarne  2 


Comte  de  Rambuteau  . .  2 
Crimson  Globe  . .  . .  1 
Dieul  Due  d'Orleans  ..  2 
Due  de  Chartres  . .    2 

Dupetit  Thouars  . .     3 

Edouard  Desfosses  . .  1 
Enfante  d'Ajaceio  . .  1 
Gloire  de  la  GuUlotierre  2 
Gloire  de  Paris  . .  . .  2 
George  Cuvier  . .  . .  2 
La  Gracieuse  . .  ..2 
Le  Camec  . .         . .     5 

Le  Grenadier  . .  . .  3 
Marechal  du  Palaise  . .  5 
Madame  Aubis  . .  . .  2 
Madame  Souchet  . .  2 
PaulJoseph  ..  ..2 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr  . .     1 

Princess  Clementine  . .  1 
Proserpine  . .         . ,     2 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons. .  1 
Reine  de  Mantin  . .     5 

Reine  de  Vii'gis  ..  ..  3 
Sepintarus  . .         . .     5 

Souvenir    de    la     Mal- 

maison  . .        . .    2 

Souvenir     de     Dumont 

d'Urville          . .        . .     3 
Virgil        2 

d   n  »  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  upon  application. 

H.  ii.  Bircham  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following,  which  he 
can  oiler  to  the  Trade  upon  advantageous  terms,  per  dozen  :— 

Persian  Yellow,  dwarf  worked  plants. 

stems  perpetualj  dwarf>  own  roots  r  or  "Pon  20  to  30-inch 

Souvenirde  la  Malmaison,  and  Reine  de  Virgis,  Bourbons, 
owarf,  own  roots.— Hedenham.  Oct.  24,  1846. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL. 
Per  plant — s. 

Augustine  Mouchelet  . ,  2 

Aubernon  . .         . .  ] 

Clementine  Duval        . .  1 

Comte  d'Eu         . .         . .  2 

Dr.  Marx  . .        . .  2 

Due  d'Aumale    . .        . .  2 

Duchessof  Sutherland. .  2 
Earl  Talbot        ..        ..1 

Fulgorie  ..         ..  1 

La  Reine  . .         . .  2 

Lady  Alice  Peel  . .  2 

Lady  Fordwich  . .  1 

Lane  l 

Madame  Laffay  . .  1 

Melanie  Cornu    . .         . .  2 

Marquise  Boccella        . .  2 
Mrs.  Elliot          ..         ..1 

Prince  Albert     . .        . .  1 

Prince  of  Wales  , .  1 

Rivers  (Laffay)  ..        ..  l 

Thibault  .  ..        ..2 

William  Jesse    . .        . .  1 

NOISETTE. 

Cloth  of  Gold     . .        . .  3 

Fellenberg  . .        . .  1 

Lamarque  Superb        . .  1 

Ophirie     . .         . .  . .  3 

Solfaterre  . .        . .  3 

CHINA. 

Madame  Breon  . .  2 

Mrs.  Bosnnquet  . ,  1 

Eugene  Beauharnais   . .  1 

Devoniensis        . .        . .  1 


T  B.  SMITH  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
W  •  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  his  stock  of  AZALEA  IN- 
DICAS  are  unusually  fine  this  season,  nis  list  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  new  and  splendid  varieties  of  this  interesting 
genus  of  the  last  two  seasons'  production.  Parties  favouring 
J.  B.  S.  with  their  commands,  will  find  the  articles  of  first 
rate  excellence,  and  charges  strictly  moderate.  A  good  collec- 
tion of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Liliums,  Roses   «fcc 

N  w '  wJ'istJ"U  be  f°™arded  on  receipt  cf  a  postage  stamp. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


THE  HUNTINGDON  ELM. 
LMUS  GLABRA  VEGETA,  THE  HUNTING- 
DON ELM. — This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous  growing 
kind  of  ELM  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  often  making 
shoots  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  in  length  in  one  season,  and  the 
tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of  30  feet  in  ten  years  from 
the  graft.  Raised  at  Huntingdon  about  1746,  from  seed  col- 
lected in  that  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman 
there.—  Lou  don's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shiiibs,  p.  723. 

Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be  procured  in 
British  nurseries,  the  best  kind  for  cultivation  for  its  timber 
appears  to  be  the  Huntingdon  Eira. — Ibid,  p.  715. 

A  large  quantity  ot  the  above  excellent  ELM  of  all  sizes  is 
now  on  sale  at  the  Huntingdon  Nurseries,  at  the  following 
prices : — 

3  to  4  feet,  per  100     12s.  I  6  to  7  feet,  per  100     25s. 

4  to  5        do.  15s.     7  to  8        do.  30s. 

5  to  6        do.  20s.  |  8  to  9        do.  35s. 

The  last  size  is  excellently  rooted  and  admirably  adapted  for 
Parks,  Avenues,  &c,  being  certain  to  move  well.  Also  a  large 
quantity  of  the  Hertford-hire,  a  superior  broad-leaved  variety 
of  the  English  Elm,  at  the  same  prices  as  the  Huntingdon. 

A  large  collection  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flower- 
ing and  Evergeen  Shrubs,  &c,  a  Catalogue  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. — Address  to  S.  Wood,  Nurseries,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 
12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 
OHILLIPS  and  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
*^    been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once, 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green- 
house and  Conservatory  Lights,  <fec,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
with  weights  and  lines  complete ;  and  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting their  prices. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE. 
Ii  inch  Ovolo  single  hung      Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  foot. 
U  „  double     „  1     5    to  1     G  „ 

2  „  single      „         1    5    to  1    6  „ 

2  „  double     „         1    6    to  1    8  „ 

Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms. 
GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 
1£  inch  Greenhouse  Lights    ..    dhd.  to  lQhd* 
2  „  ..10      to  11 J 

Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass. 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extracharge.    No  charge 
for  Priming. 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had_in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c.,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  atF.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- street. 
East,  Oxford-street.        %*  For  Ready  Money  only. 

£T-  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  &c. ^ 

C'OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS— Iu  consequence  of 
E-  a  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass, 
C.  JARVIS  is  enabled  to  supply  this  article  at  a  consi- 
derably lower  rate  than  it  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the 
Public,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW  GLASS  WARE- 
HOUSE, 38,  Great  Castle-st.,  a  few  doors  from  Regent-street. 
Every  description  of  British  Manufactured  Glas.i  equally  ."ow. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


TXORA  COCCINJEA.  — Strong  healthy  Plants  lit  for 
-L  Exhibition,  10s.  Gd.  each,  smaller  do.,  18s.  per  dozen.  May 
be  had,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  by  application  to 
W.  Coofee,  Florist,  &c,  Bromley,  Kent. 


ip  LOCK  HART,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Fulham, 
■A  •  near  London  (late  of  15G,  Cheapside),  has  just  received 
from  Holland  several  cases  of  Flower  Roots  which  have  arrived 
iu  excellent  condition,  lists  of  which  may  be  had  free  by  Post 
on  application.  Among  them  are  the  following  splendid 
Gladioluses,  which  will  be  sold  at  these  unusually  low  prices  :— 
GLADIOLUS,  per  Root— Emicans,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Queen  Victoria, 
3s.  Gd, ;  Feu  BrLUant,  3s.  6d. ;  Floribundus,  of  enormous 
size,  Gd. 


MILFORD  NURSERY,  NEAR  GODALMING,  SURREY. 
Five  miles  from  the  South-Western  Railway. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  begs  to  inform  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  and  others,  that  he  still  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  this  extensive  Nursery,  and  would  call 
their  attention  to  his  large  Stock  of  bedded  forest  Trees, 
which  are  of  the  most  healthy  description,  consisting  of  100,000 
and  upwards  of  fine  Ash,  from  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet ;  100,000 
and  upwards  of  Birch,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet;  100,000  and  up- 
wards of  Spanish  Chesnuts,  2  to  3  feet;  50,000  Scotch  Elms, 
3  to  4  feet ;  100,000  and  upwards  of  Hazel,  11  to  2  and  2  to  3 
feet ;  100,000  of  English  Oak,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet ;  100,000  and 
upwards  of  Red  Heart  Willow,  2  to  3  and  3  to  4  feet ;  100,000 
and  upwards  of  Larch  Fir,  1  to  2  and  2  to  3  feet ;  100,000  and 
upwards  of  Scotch  Fir,  9  inches,  to  1  foot  and  2  feet  upwards  ; 
100,000  Spruce  Firs  and  upwards,  1  to  2  feet,  besides  100,000 
and  upwards  of  Mahonra  Aquifolium  or  American  Berberry,  1 
and  2  years  bedded,  very  fine,  from  9  inches  to  1  foot,  and  1  to 
2  feet,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  fine  quartered , Spruce 
and  Silver  Firs  from  4  to  6  and  10  feet,  which  will  remove  with 
the  greatest  safety  ;  also  a  quantity  of  fine  Elm  and  Spanish 
Chesnut,  with  about  1000  of  the  true  Quercus  Sessiliflora  ■  or 
Fir  Oak,  all  of  which  are  from  10  to  12  feet  upwards,  and  will 
remove  with  safety  •  a  large  Stock  of  fine  Common  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  Common  Hollies,  &c,  &c,  from  3  to  6  feet.  Gentlemen 
who  are  planting  extensively  will  find  the  above  Stock  well 
worth  their  notice,  as  the  prices  will  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity taken.  Further  pa.ticuiai'i  may  be  bad  ou  application.  A 
iew  thousand  of  budded  bea  Kale. 


WEEKS  and  DAY.  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c.,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  <tc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &,  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


QTEPHENSON    and    CO.,   61,  Gracechurch- street, 

£5  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  South wark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
„mamental  designs.    Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 

ences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c, 
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NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

BECK'S  GERANIUMS  OF  1845.— The  set  of  five 
for    11.  15s. ;    namely,    Desdemona,    Isabella,    Zenobia, 
Mustee,  and  Margaret. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1845. 

The  sot  of  six  for  It.  15j.  ;  namely,  Marmion,  Princess,  Merry 
Monarch,  Chaplet,  Vampire,  and  Rosebud. 

Customer's  Selection  of  12  from  the  following  list  for  50s. — 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Edith,  Lady  Bulkeley,  Miss  Halford, 
Prince  Alfred,  King  of  the  French,  Camilla,  Charles  the  Tenth, 
Gipsy  Queen,  Zanzummim,  Cleopatra,  Iraogene,  Leonora,  Red- 
worth,  Sappho,  Meteor,  Pluto,  Exquisite,  Beauty  of  Salthill, 
Black  Dwarf,  Selina,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Cock's  Hector,  King 
of  Saxony  (Gaines),  Titus,  Champion,  Mrs.  Jephson,  Magog, 
Repeal,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornubiensis  (Hoekin),  Princess  Alice, 
Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Princeps,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
20*excelleut  Geraniums  from  15a.  to  20s. 

All  orders  can  be  executed  immediately  for  any  of  the 
sorts  named  above. 

(gjf  All  orders  above  3/.  will  be  delivered  (hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth;  or  above  61.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
thoso  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool, and  Falmouth. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All  plants  for- 
warded to  long  distances  are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly 
secured.  William  E.  Rendle  &  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth.  October,  1816. 


"  Fifthly — That  cutting  off  the  stalks  is  a  useless  ex- 
pense. 

"  Sixthly — In  situations  where  it  can  be  done,  and 
where  autumn  planting  cannot  be  resorted  to,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  allow  the  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  to  re- 
mam  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  months. 

"  Lastly  —That,  with  care  and  attention,  the  Potato 
can  be  preserved  in  this  country,  and  be  made  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  the  reclamation  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  what  is  at  present  unprofitable  and  waste  land. 
—  P.  M'E.  Gartlan,  Dundalk,  Oct.  10,  1846." 

Although  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  McGartlan 
in  his  inference  that  peaty  soil  is  necessary,  or 
even  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  Potato  in 
winter,  for  it  happens  that  the  Cumberland  autumn 
planted  "  moss  "  Potatoes  have  rotted  much,  yet  we 
do  think  that  upon  the  whole  this  communication  is 
of  great  importance  at  the  present  moment,  when 
men  are  undecided  what  to  do. 


1E$z  ©mtieiterjr  Chronicle, 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  24,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Mondat,  N  vtmber  2 — Enrcmnlngiciil     .        .        .        ,        .        .8  p  M. 
(  Horticultural  .        .        .        .        *    .    2  p.m. 

I  i  iiiui  in        .......     8  p.m. 


Tuesday, 


Fbiday, 


—        6. — Bsi&nical 


8  pa 


We  are  convinced  that  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate, and  for  the  future  constant,  autumn  planting 
the  Potato,  cannot  be  too  strongty  insisted  upon, 
notwithstanding  failures  here  and  there,  from  the 
"  seed"  rotting  in  the  ground.  Among  the  many 
memoranda  which  we  have  received  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  the  following,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  is  of  great  interest, 
and  we  may  add  that  the  Editor  in  a  private  letter 
answers  for  the  fidelity  of  the  statement. 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  1844,  I  planted  with  Pota- 
toes a  piece  of  coarse  peaty  pasture  land,  containing 
about  seven  acres.  The  kind  of  Potatoes  principally 
put  down  were  the  coarser  kind  for  cattle-feeding,  but 
there  were  also  some  of  the  finer  kinds,  intended  to  be 
used  for  seed  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  land  had  not, 
Ibelieve,  ever  before  been  broken  up. 

"  The  crop  was  more  than  an  average  one,  when  dug 
out  in  November.  From  the  boggy  nature  of  the 
ground,  I  found  it  impracticable  to  till  it  till  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  when  about  then  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of 
Rape,  I  found  a  great  number  of  strong  healthy  Potato- 
stalks  growing  over  the  surface,  which  induced  me  to 
leave  it  untouched,  and  to  take  chance  of  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  for  that  year  without  any  further  tillage  or 
planting.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  November  last,  I 
dug  out  of  it  an  unusually  large  sound  crop  of  Potatoes 
— the  greater  part  of  which  I  reserved  for  seed — and 
all  of  which  were,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  pits  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  during  the  wiuter,  found  to  be  untainted  and 
sound.  They  had  the  strong  wild  taste  of  all  bog- 
grown  Potatoes,  and,  therefore,  were  better  suited  for 
seed  than  for  eating,  and  were  all  used  for  that  purpose. 
"  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  notwithstanding 
considerable  care  had  been  taken  in  digging  and  picking 
up  the  Potatoes  in  this  ground  the  autumn  previous,  I 
found  a  quantity  of  Potato  plants  again  appearing  over 
ground.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  whether  I  might 
not  have  a  third  crop.  My  expectation  has  been  rea- 
lised ;  and,  although  the  stalks  became  withered  and 
black  prematurely,  similar  to  all  the  Potatoes  in  the 
country,  I  this  week  finished  the  digging  of  as  fine,  as 
sound,  and  as  full-sized  a  crop  of  Potatoes  as  I  ever 
saw.  There  is  not  one  bad  or  tainted  Potato  in  every 
thousand.  Indeed,  in  no  year  have  I  ever  Been  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  Potatoes  with  so  few  bad  or  small  ones. 
Among  them  are  every  variety  of  Potato— Cups,  Scotch 
Apples,  and  Lumpers  principally.  If  I  were  not  afraid 
of  their  being  stolen,  I  would  not  dig  them  at  present, 
or  until  I  actually  required  them  for  seed. 

"  Within  a  few  yards  of  where  these  Potatoes  grew, 
and  in  exactly  similar  peaty  soil,  I  had  some  Potatoes 
planted  in  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  which  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  disease,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  useless. 

"  The  inferences  I  draw  from  these  facts  are  as  follow: 
"  First — That  the  disease  primarily  affects  the  stalks, 
but  when  the  Potato  is  planted  very  early,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  maturity  before  it  is  attacked 
with  the  disease,  that  the  destruction  of  the  stalks  does 
very  little  injury  to  the  tubers. 

"  Secondly— That  peaty  soil,  having  certain  antiseptic 
qualities,  is  best  suited  for  resisting  the  decomposing 
effects  of  the  winter  frost,  and  should  therefore  be 
selected  to  grow  autumn-planted  Potatoes  in  for  seed. 

"  Thirdly— That  the  disease  attacks  Potatoes  with 
equal  virulence  in  all  soils. 

"  Fourthly— That  until  the  present  disease  in  the 
Potato  plant  becomes  mitigated,  autumn  planting,  or 
when  that  is  impracticable,  early  spring  planting  is  to 
be  preferred. 


We  have  on  several  occasions  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  Pine-growers  of  this  country,  the  very  best 
of  them,  notwithstanding  their  great  merits,  have 
much  to  learn  ;  that  they  are  in  fact  only  just  be- 
ginning to  know  their  art.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
strong  opinion  to  express  in  the  face  of  Queen 
Pines  weighing  nearly  7  lbs.,  and  we  can  under- 
stand how  laggards  in  gardening  should  have  felt 
convinced  that  further  improvement  was  impossible. 
It  was  of  a  piece  with  their  denial  that  anybody 
ever  did  or  could  grow  a  crop  of  Queen  Pines 
varying  from  5  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  each. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show  that  this  opinion  of 
ours  is  entirely  justified  by  the  result  ;  and  we  will 
next  week  bring  them  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  Pine-apples  are  grown  in  France.  Our 
greatest  Pine-growers  will  then  find  that  they  have 
more  to  learn  than  they  have-learnt,  and  the  inferior 
men  will  discern  that  they  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter. 

The  informatioawevthttSiprpBaise^omes  from  a 
sure  hand — one  oL-the  .most  experienced  English 
Pine-growers,  and-  therefore -a  person  who  could 
perfectly  understand  what.  he.  saw/«ndahe*rd. 


THE  LAWS   OF  HEATING. 

In  requesting  insertion  for  the  followingremarke  ,on 
the  diffusion  of  heat,  I  feel  that  as  they  dbjiot  relate 
strictly  and  entirely  to  horticulture,  I  ought  perijapsvto 
offer  some  apology  for  the  space  they  will  occupy  j  but 
believing  their  truth,  knowing  the  importance  of  the 
diffusion  of  that  truth,  knowing  how  extensive  a  circu- 
lation they  will  obtain  both  in  this  and  other  countries 
by  this  means,  knowing  also  that  they  will  thus  at  once 
pass  extensively  into  the  very  hands  for  which  they 
are  especially  intended,  namely,  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  and  country  gentlemen,  I  shall  only  commend 
them  to  their  serious  attention,  assuring  them  that  the 
principles  of  Polmaise  heating  take  a  far  wider  range 
than  relates  to  horticulture,and  that  their  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated  since  they  affect  the  question  of  the 
diffusion  of  atmospheric  heat  for  whatever  purpose  re- 
quired. The  course  I  propose  is  to  state  plainly  cer- 
tain acknowledged  truths,  laws  as  they  are  called, 
well  known  and  agreed  upon  ;  and  by  these  laws  I  shall 
try  our  practice,  and  show  that  our  knowledge  and  our 
practice  are  at  variance  to  a  singular  extent.  The  laws 
are  three : — 

First — The  atmosphere  cannot  be  heated  by  radia- 
tion ;  radiant  calorie  having  little  effect  on  trans- 
parent media.  Air  can  only  be  heated  by  coming  in 
contact  with  heated  surfaces. 

Second— The  effect  of  radiant  caloric  decreases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  increases  between  the  object 
and  the  heating  body. 

Third — The  velocity  of  a  current  of  air  bears  a  defi- 
nite ratio  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  places 
between  which  it  is  travelling,"other  things  being  equal. 

In  proof  of  law  the  first,  I  would  remind  your 
readers  of  the  power  of  the  burning-glass,  itself  remain- 
ing cold  ;  also  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreasing 
the  higher  we  ascend  ;  while,  if  the  air  were  heated  by 
the  radiant  caloric  of  the  sun,  the  very  reverse  should 
be  the  case.  The  proof  of  law  the  second  is  found  in 
the  different  effect  produced  on  the  thermometer  by 
radiant  caloric  at  different  distances.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  law  I  would  say  that  were  the  earth  double  its 
present  distance  from  the  sun,  it  would  require  four 
suns  to  heat  it.  If  three  times  the  distance,  nine  would 
be  required  to  cause  the  same  temperature.  The  third 
law  is  proved  by  our  daily  experience  of  drafts. 

The  point  to  be  considered  is  the  equal  diffusion  of 
heat ;  with  the  economy  of  its  production  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  merit  of  pointing  out  the  true  principles  of 
economising  fuel  belongs  to  Dr.  Arnott — to  him  is  the 
public  indebted  for  pointing  out  a  principle,  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated; 
namely,  that  the  proper  mode  of  economising  fuel  was 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  (containing  oxygen),  ena- 
bling that  fuel  to  burn  ;  not  to  regulate  the  heat  by  the 
supply  of  fuel,  but  by  the  supply  of  air ;  and  whether 
the  stove  be  this  man's  or  that  man's,  whether  it  have 
a  screw  door  or  a  sliding  door,  the  principle  of  its 
economy  is  the  same.  Let  the  mechanic  have  the  praise 
for  his  mechanism  ;  but  far  more  is  due  to  the  pro- 
pounder  ni  the  principle.  But  of  equal  importance  with  that  cannot  be  right.  There  h 
the  ecoDomic  production  of  heat  is  its  economic  diliu- 1  to  the  diffusion  of  the  heat  of 


sion.  I  shall  divide  this  interesting  question  into  two 
separate  inquiries,  determinable  by  the  laws  given 
above. 

First— By  what  means  have  we  hitherto  attempte 
the  equal  diffusion  of  heat  in  our  churches  and  publi 
buildings  ?     Have  the  means  been  successful  !  and  ar 
they  such  as,  in  consideration  of  the  above  laws,  are 
likely  to  prove  successful  : 

Is  it  possible  to  diffuse  heat  equally,  and  by  what 
means  ?  The  first  and  cheapest,  and  consequently  the 
most  frequent,  though  I  must  say  the  most  erroneous 
mode,  is  some  form  of  stoves  placed  within  the  build- 
ings. These  stoves  are  most  of  them  excellent  means  of 
economising  fuel,  all  formed  on  one  principle  ;  but 
what  are  their  principles  of  diffusing  heat  1  are  they  not 
all  radiatiug  stoves,  diffusing  their  heat  like  the  sun  by 
radiation  !  But  by  law  No.  1  they  cannot  warm  air 
by  radiant  heat ;  and  by  law  No.  2  the  effect  of  radiant 
caloric  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in- 
creases. Is  it  possible  that  we  are  guilty  of  the  absur- 
dity of  attempting  to  heat  the  atmosphere  by  means 
which  we  know  will  not  heat  it ;  or  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  heat  a  building  equally  by  a  power  which 
we  know  decreases  in  force  in  such  a  rapid  ratio.  When 
we  consider  that  in  a  church  heated  by  a  stove,  an  in- 
dividual sitting  one  yard  from  the  stove  receives  16 
times  more  heat  than  another  who  sits  four  yards  from 
it,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  in  our  churches  one 
portion  of  the  congregation  is  roasted  and  another 
frozen  ;  but  the  absurdity  is  greater  even  than  this,  for 
all  this  would  be  true  if  the  objects  around  the  stove 
were  transparent,  instead  of  which  they  are  opaque, 
consequently  absorbing  bodies,  not  permitting  the  trans- 
mission of  the  rays  that  might  otherwise  reach  the 
distance,  though  with  their  diminished  force  ;  and 
thus  the  distant  objects  are  totally  unaffected  by  the 
radiant  heat,  while  the  nearest  become  intensely  hot ; 
and  yet  the  point  desired  is  equal  diffusion.  I  appeal 
to  the  clergy  whether  the  constant  complaints  of  their 
parishioners  do  not  prove  the  fact  which  philosophy 
explains  ? 

But  let  us  forget  the  existence  of  this  evil  influ- 
ence and  consequence  of  using  a  Tadiating  body  to 
diffuse  heat  equally  ;  let  us  regard  the  stove  as  a  means 
of  heating  the  air  by  contact,  either  with  itself  or  the 
walls  of  the  pews,  church,  &c,  which  it  has  previously 
heated  by  its  radiating  power  ;  for  by  Rule  1,  in  such  a 
manner  alone  can  the  air  be  heated.  This  stove  is 
placed  in  the  centre  or  elsewhere  of  the  church,  which 
may  therefore  be  properly  regarded  as  containing  an 
area  of  concentric  atmosphere  around  the  stove  ;  these 
atmospheres  must  therefore  necessarily  decrease  gra- 
dually in  temperature  as  they  increase  in  distance  from 
the  heating  body.  There  is  no  sudden  variation  ;  each 
ring  of  air,  so  to  speak,  is  only  just  warmer  or  just 
colder  than  the  one  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that  by 
Rule  3,  there  is  'no  inducement  to  rapid  currents,  and 
thus  the  air  that  is  hottest  remains  so.  The  action  of 
the  lady's  fan  or  Indian  punka  illustrate  this  principle. 
A  room  in  India  is  at  the  temperature,  say  of  86°,  it3 
occupants  complain  of  heat,  the  fan  is  worked,  they 
are  refreshed  ;  but  why  % — for  the  thermometer  indi- 
cates the  same  temperature.  It  is  because  their  own 
bodies  are  the  source  of  the  heat  which  annoys  them. 
Their  bodies  create  by  then'  animal  heat  an  atmosphere 
around  them,  say  of  90°  Fahr.,  and  this,  being  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  86°  is  not  rapidly  displaced,  becomes 
oppressive,  but  is  at  once  removed  by  the  mechanical 
agitation  of  the  punka  or  fan.  So  in  the  church,  the 
change  being  gradual  and  not  sudden,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  rapid  diffusion.  The  air  at  50°  is  not 
rapidly  displaced  by  that  at  45°,  neither  is  45°  by  40°, 
or  40°  by  35°,  or  35°  by  30°,  and  thus  one  portion  of 
the  church  may  contain  air  over-heated,  while  the  rest 
is  cold  ;  and  thus  the  stove,  so  admirably  fitted  to 
economise  heat,  but  so  ill  fitted  to  diffuse  it,  becomes  a 
positive  nuisance  to  some,  and  is  useless  to  others ;  and 
yet  this  very  stove,  placed  under  the  conditions  of  Pol- 
maise, will  probably  be  found  equal  to  warm  the  entire 
air  of  the  building,  and  that  to  nearly  a  uniform  point. 
The  second  mode  of  heating  is  by  means  of  iron  pipes 
filled  with  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  being 
sustained  by  the  constant  flow  of  the  water  to  and  from 
the  boiler.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  over  the  first 
are  at  once  apparent,  for  the  evil  (that  is  the  radiating 
force)  is  lessened  in  intensity,  while  the  good  is  further 
secured ;  for  instead  of  the  small  and  intensely  heated 
surface  of  the  stove  radiating  very  powerfully,  we  have 
a  great  extent  of  surface  at  a  low  temperature,  and  pro- 
portionately low  radiating  power,  and  the  diffusion  of 
that  power  secured  by  the  mechanical  extension  of  the 
heated  surface,  insufficient  to  annoy  those  who  are  near 
it,  and  not  very  far  from  any  one.  It  also  presents  a 
much  larger  surface  to  the  air,  which  becomes  warmed 
by  contact  with  it,  and  as  it  extends  through  the  air, 
it  of  course  warms  it  more  equally  ;  in  truth  it  does 
literally  take  the  heat  to  the  air.  These  remarks  I 
intend  to  apply  only  to  water  circulating  at  moderate 
temperatures  ;  in  that  plan  where  the  water  circulates 
at  very  high  temperatures,  and  under  consequently  great 
pressure,  the  evils  of  the  stove  are  approached  to, 
and  I  am  convinced  the  danger  is  considerable. 

I  think  the  admirers  of  hot  water  will  admit  the 
above  as  a  candid  statement  of  its  claims  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  allow  that  it  heats  a  building  equally.  The 
same  objections,  founded  on  the  same  laws,  attach  to 
it  as  to  stoves,  only  in  a  very  much  more  mitigated 
form.  The  diffusive  power  still  depends  on  radiation  ; 
There  is  the  same  obstruction 
contact,  and  then,  to 
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these  objections  of  principle,  comes  the  weighty  one  of  I  Death's  head  Moth  were  very  numerous  and  full-grown. 
expense,  the  enormous  and  probably  daily  increasing  !  I  was  so  anxious  to  rear  them,  that  I  took  every  means 
cost  of  metal  pipes,   the   deposition    that    takes   place   z-  '' 
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aUhin  them  and  the  boiler,  the  occasional  explosion, 
the  extent  of  space  occupied  in  the  building,  and, 
lastly,  the  enormous  waste  that  takes  place  at  the 
source  of  heat,  namely  the  boiler  chamber.  Why 
should  money  be  wasted  on  a  plan,  which  even  admit- 
ting it  distributes  heat  tolerably  well,  is  extravagant  in 
first  cost,  extravagant  in  its  use,  unsound  in  principle, 
and  unnecessary  in  practice  ? 

The  last  method  of  diffusing  heat,  greatly  superior  to 
the  first,  and  more  economical  in  its  first  cost  than  the 
second,  is  by  passing  the  external  air  over  the  heated 
surface  of  a  stove,  and  pouring  it  into  the  space  to  be 
warmed  ;  to  accomplish  this,  provision  must  be  made  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  air  from  the  place  to  be  heated, 
for  as  air  is  material,  and  therefore  occupies  space,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  building  will  contain  more 
than  fills  it.   This  mode  avoids  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  break  laws  1  and  2,  for  the  effect  'of  the  radi- 
ation of  the  stove  is  got  rid  of,  by  usually  placing  it  out 
of  the  building,  while  it  is  subject  to  the  operation  of 
law  3  ;   but  let  your  readers  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  fact,  that  if  1 000  cubic  feet  of  warm  air  are  to  enter, 
1000  must  leave  the  building  ;  therefore  the  greater 
the  cold  the  greater  the  ventilation,  the  more  warm  air 
required  the  more  must  be  suffered  to  escape;  stop  the 
exit  and  you  cheek  the  flow.     Again,  look  at  the  re- 
sult of  this  mode,  in  which  ventilation  and  heating  are 
so  inseparably  connected;  in  the  case  of  a  church  built 
to  contain  4000  people,  1000  only  are  present   they  re- 
quire a  greater  amount  of  heating  power  than  the  4000, 
but  only  one  quarter  the  ventilation  ;  and  yet  on  this 
system,  "  in  which  ventilation  is  the  basis  of  heatino-," 
you  must  heat  fresh  air  enough  for  the  4000,  or  you 
will  not  get  sufficient  warmth  into  your  building.   Again, 
look  at  the  practical  waste  involved  !  a  church  12!)  feet 
long,  60  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  contains  216,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  —  here  is  oxygen   sufficient  for  the 
respiration  of  10,000  men  for  nearly  two  hours  (ac- 
cording to  the   experiment  of  Allen  and  Pepj  s,  who 
state  that  a  healthy  man  withdraws  about  26  inches  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  per  minute),  even  if  the 
church  were  hermerically  sealed.     This  air  is  already 
say  10°  or  15°   warmer  than  the  external  air.     Is   it 
not  the  more  economic  course  to  take  this  air  first  ? 
which  probably  only  requires  20°  of  heat  to  make  it 
pleasant,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape,  and  at  once 
resorting  to  the  external  air,  that  probably  requires 
40°.     To  make  the  temperature  agreeable,  it  must  of 
necessity  consume  double  the  fuel.     I  do  not  propose 
hermetically  to  seal  up  congregations  in  churches,  but 
I  do  oppose  the  absurdity  of  combining  heat  and  venti- 
lation in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  requirements  for 
the  two  are  constantly  varying,  and  bear  no  necessary 
proportion  to  each  other,  they  can  only  be  supplied  in 
equal   quantities— much  air   can   only  be  given   with 
much  heat,  and  much  heat  with  much  air,  while  pro- 
bably the  wants  are  just  the  reverse.     Another  prac- 
tical objection  to  this  mode  of  hot-air  heating  in  public 
buildings  is,  that  as  the  flow  of  the  hot  air  in  is  deter- 
mined by  the  flow  of  the  colder  air  out,  and  as  this 
takes  place  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  the 
flow  of  the  hot  air  as  it  enters  is  at  once  determined  to 
the  roof,  exactly  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  this   in 
particular  channels  or  drafts. 

Have  these  various  means  produced  the  desired  re- 
sult ?  Has  not  the  first  necessarily  and  signally 
failed  ?  Has  not  the  second  only  approached  the  de- 
sired end,  and  by  an  enormous  cost  and  complication 
of  mechanism  likely  to  get  out  of  order  ?  Has  not  the 
third  been  accompanied  by  such  practical  difficulties  as 
to  preclude  its  general  employment  ?  Doubtless  indivi- 
duals are  to  be  found  who  will  maintain  that  each  one  of 
these  plans  is  in  their  several  opinions  perfect  ;  but  I 
fearlessly  assert,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  we 
have  hitherto  been  without  a  system  by  which  heat 
can  be  equally  diffused.  The  second  consideration— 
namely,  « can  heat  be  equally  diffused,  and  by  what 
means  ? "  I  must  reserve  for  another  paper  —  DB 
meek. 


in  my  power  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  used  daily  to  visit 
the  fields  on  the  cliff,  where  I  found  Potato  leaves  during 
the  first  fortnight,  green  and  fit  for  their  food  apparently. 
It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  all  the  caterpillars 
died  :  they  seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  leaves  and  rested 
upon  the  stalks  ;  but  they  successively  died  in  a  very 
singular  way,  in  a  few  hours  ;  for  I  observed  them  at 
night  plump  and  apparently  healthy,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing scarcely  any  more  than  the  skin  was  left,  adhering 
firmly  by  their  abdominal  and  anal  feet,  whilst  the  head 
and  fore  part  of  the  animal  hung  down  like  an  empty 
sack.  I  suspected  they  were  affected  by  dysentery,  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  autumnal  broods  of 
larvte  to  die,  at  any  rate  the  moths  are  seldom  reared 
from  them,  and  consequently,  an  excess  of  caterpillars 
at  that  season  is  no  proof  that  the  moths  will  be  abun- 
dant the  following  year.  During  the  past  season  the 
larvse  were  so  numerous  in  parts  of  Kent,  that  the 
cottagers  fed  their  fowls  with  them,  and  in  July  I 
received  several  full  grown,  two  of  which  buried  them- 
selves, and  the  moths  hatched  the  first  week  in  this 
month  ;  but  those  caterpillars  which  enter  the  earth  in 
the  autumn  produce  moths  in  May.  It  seems  not 
improbable,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  broods 
of  this  insect  which  have  been  distributed  over  this 
country,  that  there  may  be  very  few  moths  next 
year,  for  I  am  informed  by  a  zealous  naturalist  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  females  that  have  been  dissected 
are  barren,  and  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  rarity  of 
moths  in  a  year  immediately  succeeding  one  of  abund- 
ance to  this  circumstance.  I  am  not,  however,  satisfied 
that  the?e  late  hatched  females  may  not  hibernate  and 
become  fertile  in  the  spring,  although  no  appearance  of 
eggs  can  be  discovered  in  the  autumn,  and  the  fat  they 
contain  may  sustain  them  in  their  repose. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Sphinx  ok  Acherontia  Atropos.— The  Death's-head 
Moth  (called  also  "  Tele  tie  mort  "  by  the  French)  is 
considered,  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  messen- 
ger of  pestilence,  famine,  and  of  the  "  Grim  Monarch," 
whose  emblem  is  impressed  upon  its  back  ;  and,  from 
its  being  associated  with  the  failing  Potato  crops,  and 
more  abundant  this  year  in  England  than  it  was,  per- 
haps, ever  known  before,  it  is  not  likely  to  lose  its  inaus- 
picious character.  However  this  may  be,  the  unusual 
numbers,  both  of  the  caterpillars  and  moths,  which 
nave  made  their  appearance  this  summer  and  autumn 
are  indicative  of  a  peculiar  season  and  high  temperature. 
It  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  ascertain  where 
the  females  have  laid  their  eggs  :  certainly  not  upon 
the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  as  that  withered  weeks  before 
the  moths  hatched  ;  but  although  the  Potatoleaf  is  the 
favourite  food  of  the  larv*,  they  will  live  upon   the 

S.  £Tw>  Tormatoes>  T1™™  Apples,  Jasmine,  Spin- 
dle-tree. Elder,  Damson,  and  even  upon  Hemp  ;  and  it 
is  upon  these,  probably,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
when  the  Potato  is  gone  by.  "epoeiiea 

tJ^*^1  h™gB*°™y  recollection  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  state  of  the  Potato  during  the  last  two 

iwalafli"  ,83?'whi=h  w-  the  >-ar  of  the  chc,,  " 
I  was  at  Ramsgate  in  October,  when  that  vegetable  had 
not  entirely  lost  its  foliage,  and  the  caterpillars  of  tlie 


_  The  universal  distribution  of  this  animal  will  have 
given  every  good  collector  of  Lepidoptera  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  this  beautiful  moth,  and  largest  of  all 
British  insects,  to  his  cabinet ;  and  as  the  economy  of 
so  noble  and  remarkable  a  creature  cannot  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  public,  I  will  proceed  with  its  history. 
The  eggs  I  have  never  seen,  and  owing  to  the  cater- 
pillar  coming  forth  only  at  night  to  feed,  it  is  seldom 
or  ever  observed  until  it  is  full-grown,  when  it  rambles 
about  in  search  of  a  convenient  spot  to  bury  itself  and 
form  its  tomb  in  the  earth,  by  uniting  the  particles  and 
smoothing  an  oval  cell  with  a  liquor  from  its  mouth. 
In  this  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  protected  from  cold  and 
wet,  until  the  moth  is  formed  and  bursts  from  its  con- 
finement to  fulfil  its  destiny.  At  this  period  of  its 
existence,  it  is  not  only  wonderfully  beautiful  when 
perfect,  as  well  as  curious  in  its  markings,  but  it  is  re- 
markable for  a  power  it  possesses  of  emitting  a  plaintive 
squeaking  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  voice 
of  a  mouse  or  the  creaking  of  a  cork.  When  excited 
by  being  handled  it  is  distinctly  heard  ;  and  from 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  palpi,  or  feelers,  it 
has  been  attributed  to  their  friction  ;  others  have 
stated  that,  air  escaping  from  two  spiracles  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  or  air  confined  under  scales 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  is  the  cause  ;  and  lastly, 
Passerini  asserts  that  the  sound  issues  from  the  head 
and  passes  through  the  short  trunk. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  Sphinx  Atropos  is 
accused  of  robbing  bee-hives  of  honey,  whence  it  is 
denominated  the  bee  tiger-moth.  In  our  cut,  fig.  1,  is 
the  caterpillar  reduced  one-third,  and  the  moth'  is 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  which  in  some  specimens 
measures  five  inches,  when  the  wings  are  expanded. 
As  the  caterpillar  and  moth  are  so  well  known,  it  is  not 
essential  to  describe  them,  and  coloured  figures  with 
ample  dissections  and  descriptions  will  be  found  in 
Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  147.  The  pupa  is  of  a 
shining  rust  colour Ruricola. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Culture  of  Steawbebries.— Few  gardens,  however 
small,  are  without  a  spot  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this 
favourite  fruit,  although  very  many  persons  fail  of 
securing  an  adequate  produce.  This  disappointment  is 
attributed  to  many  causes  but  the  right  one,  which  is 
in  general,  an  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
plant.  In  most  instances  we  find  a  bed  appropriated 
to  the  Strawberry,  as  ancient  as  that  given  to  Asparagus, 
the  treatment  of  which  has  been  annually  the  same  for 
probably  15  or  20  years.  The  fallowing  is  the  routine 
generally  practised  by  those  who  prefer  'the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors"   to  abundant  crops  of  fruit  : The 


young  plants  are  set  pretty  closely  in  the  first  instance  • 
the  runners  go  where  they  please,  and  by  the  following 
autumn  have  formed  a  network  all  over  the  bed.  The 
whole  of  the  foliage  is  then  mowed  or  cut  down,  and  a 
layer  of  dung  thrown  over  the  denuded  plants  prepares 
them  for  the  coming  spring.  As  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out exceptions,  and  nature  will  often  be  prolific,  in 
spite  of  untoward  circumstances,  it  happens  that  the 
owners  of  such  beds  sometimes  tell  you  they  have 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  rule,  however,  is,  that  under 
such  discipline  the  Strawberries  grow  "small  by  de- 
grees  and  beautifully  less,"  until  the  gardener  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  a  remedy,  and  begins  this 
10  or  20  years'  course  over  again. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  Strawberry,  although  capable 
of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  existence,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  offsets  from  the  old  stools,  will  bear  well  for 
only  a  very  limited  period,  and  the  renewal  of  the  beds 
every  third  or  fourth  year  is  the  practice  of  all  ex- 
perienced gardeners.  It  is  strongly  recommended  to 
amateurs  to  make  a  new  plantation  every  year,  and  to 
dig  up  the  beds  every  fourth  season.  Thus,  if  at  the 
present  time  your  garden  has  been  arranged  on  this 
four-year  principle,  the  following  will  be  the  state  of 
your  Strawberry  beds  :— One  is  about  to  be  dug  up 
and  planted  with  something  else,  or,  what  is  far  better 
has  been  dug  up  since  July,  and  is  now  covered  with 
some  growing  crop  ;  the  second  is  just  planted  ;  the 
third  is  two  years,  and  the  fourth  three  years  old. 
By  this  method  a  supply  is  secured  without  the  loss  of 
a  year,  as  is  the  case  when  the  whole  stock  is  destroyed 
at  once,  and  as  by  proper  management  those  just 
planted  will  bear  next  season,  abundance  of  good  fruit 
may  be  reckoned  upon. 

As  this  is  a  good  time  for  making  new  beds,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  upon  the  sorts  you  intend  to 
patronize.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  fresh 
competitors  for  public  favour  are  constantly  appearing, 
so  that  there  is  room  for  caprice  or  experiment,  or  love 
of  novelty.  If  neither  of  these  impulses  is  very  strong 
within  you,  and  you  feel  that  you  can  be  satisfied  with 
good  tried  sorts,  take  these  three— Keens'  Seedling,  the 
British  Queen,  and  the  Elton  Pine.  TheEe  are  de- 
servedly favourites,  as  having  fine  flavour  and  beino 
plentiful  bearers ;  they  also  come  in  in  succession! 
which  is  a  great  advantage.  If  you  have  no  old  beds, 
you  must  procure  runners  elsewhere,  with  all  the  delay 
consequent  upon  having  young  plants  with  the  roots 
exposed  and  somewhat  dry.  But  if  yon  have  old  beds, 
and  have  neglected  to  plant  out  the  runners  into  a 
nursery  bed  in  the  summer,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  the  following  rules,  which  for  several  years  have 
been  found  effective  for  securing  good  crops  of  this 
delicious  fruit. 

Let  the  greund  he  well  dug,  and  incorporated  with 
good  rotten  dung  from  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon-pit. 
I  prefer  growing  Strawberries  in  double  rows,  at  the 
edges  of  the  beds  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  I  think 
the  plan  has  many  advantages.  But,  whichever  mode 
you  prefer,  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be  more  than  two 
rows  in  depth,  but  interpose  a  path  half  a  yard  iu  width 
between  every  phalanx  of  two  rows.  The  object  is  to 
have  every  plant  distinct  in  the  rows,  so  that  air  and 
light  may  he  fully  enjoyed,  and  runners  may  be  easily 
cut  off  as  they  appear  ;  and  also  that  a  space  may  be 
allowed  wide  enough  to  walk  down  the  beds,  to  >»et  at 
the  fruit.  Having  your  ground  marked  out  with  a 
line,  proceed  to  the  old  bed,  and  take  up  the  young 
plants  which  have  rooted  in  it  with  a  trowel.  Choose 
those  which  appear  to  be  most  strong  and  established. 
Then  dig  holes  with  the  trowel  along  your  line,  and 
carefully  deposit  the  plants  in  them,  about  a  foot  apart 
every  way.  As  the  Strawberry  has,  even  in  its  young 
state,  a  vast  quantity  of  root-fibres,  the  process  of  taking 
up  with  a  trowel  preserves  these,  and  prevents  the 
plants  being  much  checked  by  removal.  By  this  pro- 
cess some  fruit  may  be  expected  next  year,  although 
not  so  much  as  a  more  scientific  plan  would  have  se- 
cured. These  plants,  removed  from  an  old  bed,  have 
been  denied  many  advantages  which  a  little  forethought 
would  have  given  them  ;  they  have  been  crowded  toge- 
ther and  shaded  by  the  old  leaves,  so  that  they  are  not 
so  fully  developed  as  they  might  have  been  if  the  run- 
ners had  been  planted  in  a  nursery  bed  in  the  summer 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  be  removed. 

As  the  treatment  needed  afterwards  can  be  dwelt 
upon  more  usefully  at  the  proper  season  for  applying  it 
more  need  not  now  be  said  on  the  subject.  If  not  d'one' 
before,  your  old  bearing  beds  should  now  be  looked 
over.  Remove  all  runners  and  dead  leaves,  but  do  not 
interfere  with  those  which  are  healthy,  as  they  have 
even  now  more  work  to  do  in  maturing  the  future  6uds. 
A  little  dung  may  be  laid  on  the  surface,  and  worked 
iu  with  a  fork,  but  do  not  let  the  prengs  go  too  deep  to 
interfere  with  the  roots.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
Strawberry-beds  are  manured  too  highly,  inducing  too 
large  a  growth  of  leaf,  to  the  injury  of  the  frui-.  °One 
thing  is  certain  with  regard  to  vegetation  generally, 
that,  in  proportion  as  you  manure  highly,  you  must 
allow  more  room.  Turnips  will  bulb  well  when  left 
thickly  together  on  a  poor  soil ;  but,  if  it  is  rich,  they 
must  be  hoed  out  to  greater  distances,  or  there  will  be 
nothing  but  leaf. — //.  B. 


THE  FRENCH  BEAN  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
POTATO. 
Supposing  the  Potato  disease  to  continue,  it  will  be 
some  years  before  the  cultivation  of  the  root  will  cease 
to  be  essayed,  and  many  before  it  will  cease  to  be  re- 
gretted.    Every  proposed  substitute  will  be  received  at 
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first  with  a  certain  degree  of  doubt,  for  not  only  has  old 
prejudice  to  be  conquered,  but  new  tastes  to  be  ac- 
quired. Two  qualities  which  may  be  considered  as  highly 
recommendatory  and  peculiar  to  the  Potato,  help  to 
give  it  its  present  value  in  the  estimation  of  that  class 
by  whom  it  is  chiefly  used  :  one  the  quantity  of  matter 
produced,  convertible  into  food,  the  other  its  facility  of 
preparation  for  that  purpose  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
readily  cooked,  and  with  poor  people  this  last  is  really 
an  important  consideration. 

That  the  excessive  cultivation  and  use  of  the  Potato 
is  an  evil,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  the  check  the 
existing  disease  has  given  to  its  farther  extension  will 
not,  I  am  well  persuaded,  ultimately  be  greatly  lamented, 
as  other  and  possibly  more  wholesome  and  nutritious 
vegetables  will  besought  for  and  brought  into  more 
general  cultivation.  There  is  one  particularly  that  may 
be  favourably  mentioned  and  recommended  as  well 
worthy  increased  attention  :  I  allude  to  the  Dwarf 
French  Bean,  or  Haricot  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in 
France,  in  which  country  it  is  commonly  used  in  its 
more  wholesome  and  proper  state,  the  matured  seed, 
and  not  as  we  employ  it,  in  its  unripened  coudition. 

I  think  cottagers  would  not  do  wrong  in  appropriat- 
ing half  their  usual  Potato  ground  to  this  useful  Bean. 
It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  will  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  green  pods  all  through  the  season,  independ- 
ent of  its  regular  crop,  which  will  ripen  better  from 
the  pods  being  occasionally  thinned.  In  corroboration 
of  this  we  have  now  a  considerable  piece  of  ground 
cropped  with  this  Bean,  which  has  afforded  a  regular 
supply  all  the  season,  and  will  give  an  ample  crop  of 
well  ripened  Beans  for  winter  consumption. 

In  France  the  Haricot  is  boiled  and  served  up  with 
Parsley  and  butter  ;  it  forms  an  excellent  and  highly 
nutritious  dish.  Should  particulars  of  its  culture  be 
required,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them. —  W.  J., 
Windsor,  October  16.     [Pray  do.] 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
(Continued  from  p.  692.) 

Tuesday,  September  15.— Natural  History  Sec- 
tion.— A  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Whitby,  of 
Newlands,  near  Lymington,  Hants,  in  which  she  stated 
the  encouraging  result  of  her  experiments  begun  10 
years  ago  on  her  own  estate,  and  exhibited  specimens  of 
raw  and  manufactured  silk,  withfulldetails.  Mrs.  Whitby 
began  by  planting  various  sorts  of  Mulberry  trei  s,  and 
■finds  the  dwarf  Philippine  (Morus  multicaulis)  is  by  far 
the  best,  as  producing  more  leaf,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  its  cuttings  are  struck,  more  easily  propa- 
gated than  any  other.  Of  the  various  races  of  silk- 
worms, she  finds,  that  by  procuring  the  eggs  of  the 
large  Italian  sort  of  four  changes,  she  obtains  as  great 
a  proportion,  and  as  good  a  quality  of  silk  as  they  do 
in  Italy  or  France.  The  testimony  of  several  eminent 
manufacturers  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Coventry, 
attest  this,  and  has  afforded  Mrs.  Whitby  the  satisfac- 
tion of  presenting  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  20 
yards  of  rich  and  brilliant  damask,  manufactured  from 
silk  raised  at  Newlands,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  of  this  indication  of  a  new  source  of  riches  in 
her  dominions.  After  making  every  allowance  for  occa- 
sional unfavourable  seasons  and  labour,  machinery,  out- 
lay of  money,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that  land  laid  out 
for  furnishing  food  for  this  valuable  caterpillar  will 
yield  at  least  201.  per  acre  profit.  The  comparison 
is  briefly  as  follows,  1  oz.  of  eggs  produces  40,000  worms, 
•which  require  1400  lbs.  of  leaves  ;  deducting  25  per 
■cent,  for  accidents  there  will  be  30,000  cocoons,  weigh- 
ing 75  lbs.,  which,  at  10  lbs.  per  lb.  of  silk  will  yield 
7^  lbs.  of  the  best  raw  silk  (besides  refuse),  equal  at 
25s.  per  lb.  to  8/.  12s.  6d.,  one  acre  of  land  bearing 
•1225  plants  of  6  or  8  years'  growth,  yields  4900  lbs.  of 
leaves,  and  will  consequently  feed  3^  ozs.  of  eggs,which 
at  8/.  12s.  6d.  nett  per  oz.,  as  above  stated,  yield 
30/.  3s.  0d.,  and  deducting  33  per  cent,  for  labour,  ma- 
chinery, &c,  10Z.,  there  will  remain  a  final  profit  per 
acre  on  34  ozs.  of  eggs,  20/. 

The  reading  this  paper  excited  much  discussion. 
Mr.  Ogilby  regarded  it  as  of  great  importance.  Mrs. 
Whitby  had  by  introducing  this  new  species  of  Mul- 
berry (Morus  multicaulis)  overcome  the  great  difficulty 
-which  laid  in  the  way  of  rearing  the  silkworm  in 
England,  as  other  species  did  not  produce  their  leaves 
early  enough  to  feed  the  worm.  He  especially  hoped 
that  the  tree  would  grow  in  Ireland  so  as  to  afford  a 
means  of  subsistence  to  some  portion  of  that  country. 
He  had  made  many  enquiries  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  different  kinds  of  silk  and  found  that  that  made  from 
the  English  cocoons  was  the  most  valuable. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  feeding  silkworms  on 
other  plants  containing  milky  juices,  Mr.  Patterson 
referred  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Notting. 
ham,  in  which  it  was  found  that  when  silk- worms  were 
fed  on  othtr  plauts  they  died  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  when  fed  on  Mulberry  leaves. 

Dr.  Lankester  stated  that  it  was  well  known  that 
the  silk-worm  of  India  would  not  feed  on  the  Mulberry, 
and  that  the  silk-worm  of  Italy  would  not  feed  on  the 
food  of  the  Indian  worm.  Caution  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  employed  in  recommending  substitutes  for  the 
"Ordinary  food  of  the  silk-worm. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  wished  to  know  if  it  were 
•probable  that  the  Morus  multicaulis  would  grow  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  whether  other  plants,  such  as 
'Maize,  would  grow  under  its  shade  ?  In  answer  to 
these  questions  it  was  stated  that  this  Mulberry  was 
growing  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  England  at 
■*he  present  time. 


Observations  on  the  true  nature  of  the  Tendril  in  the 
Cucumber,  by  T.  Bell  Salter,  M.D.,  F.L.S.— While  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  tendril  is  a  modification  of 
some  essential  part  of  the  plant,  it  is  in  most  plants  suf- 
ficiently obvious  what  organ  is  so  altered,  as  for  in- 
stance the  leaf  or  petiole  in  the  Leguminous  plants,  of 
the  peduncle  in  Passiflora,  and  of  the  primary  axis  of 
the  plant  in  the  Vine — in  this  family  it  is  not  so 
obvious.  In  the  monstrous  state  of  a  Cucumber  plant 
now  shown,  where  all  the  parts  appear  in  a  more  ele- 
mentary form  than  in  its  natural  state,  we  have  this 
question  satisfactorily  solved.  While  the  female  flower 
is  resolved  into  an  aggregation  of  thick  adherent  leaves, 
and  the  staminate  flowers  into  an  aggregation  of  leaves 
not  adherent,  we  see  the  tendril  as  a  simple  slender 
leaf,  aud  not  a  branch  bearing  any  aggregation  of  leaves, 
as  it  would  be  were  it  auy  modification  of  a  branch  or 
any  part  of  the  iufloresence.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  tendril  in  this  genus  and  family  represents  the 
leaf,  while  the  developed  leaf  next  to  it  is  the  first  leaf 
of  a  sessile  axillary  branch. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  entitled, 
"  Comparison  of  the  periods  of  the  flowering  of  Plants  in 
the  early  spring  of  1846  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bel- 
fast and  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes  at  Paris ;"  also, 
"  Notes  on  additions  to  the  Flora  of  Ireland." — The 
comparison  showed  that  the  same  species  flowered  much 
earlier  at  Belfast  than  at  Paris,  though  at  the  latter 
place  the  spring  of  1846  was  the  earliest  of  the  last  40 
years.  It  was  suggested  that  returns  of  this  kind  from 
the  botanic  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these 
again  compared  with  similar  catalogues  from  the  public 
gardens  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  possess 
much  interest  iu  various  points  of  view.  A  few  species 
of  Phsenogamic  and  Cryptogamic  plants  were  noticed 
as  additions  to  the  flora  of  Ireland  and  specimens  ex- 
hibited, the  Phsenogamic  species  were  chiefly  collected 
by  Mr.  D.  Oer,  foreman  in  the  Belfast  botanic  garden. 
( To  be  continued.) 


RESULT  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT  UPON  POTATO 
PLANTING, 

ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  SIR  P.   BE  M    G.  EGERTON,  BT.,  M.P. 

In  each   instance  two  drills   were  measured,    each 
11  yards  long  and  1^  yard  apart.—  October  12,  1846. 
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Names  of 

O         „J 

*J    1>    ./ 

■Go   £ 

planted. 

Potatoes. 

'3  «5 

g:      Ph 

1845. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Nov.  5. . 

Winter  Pink.  Eyes 
Cork  Reds    . . 

49 

5 

Moderate  in  size. 
Obliged  to  ba.  raised 

five    weeks     ago ; 

they  were  rotting 

very  fast. 

» 

White  Ladies 

52 

15 

Seed  obtained  from 
the  garden. 

» 

Bloody  Rogers    . . 

10 

18 

Very  small ;  the  best 
doubtful. 

Dec.  10  . 

Winter  Pink  Eyes 

41 

4 

Moderate  in  size. 

Blue  Farmers 

57 

4 

Very  fine. 

,, 

r  Second       for-") 
I  ward  Pinkeyes  J 

45 

4 

Very  fine. 

1846. 

Jan.  12 . 

Blue  Farmers     . . 

62 

5 

Very  fine. 

" 

Bloody  Rogers    . . 

8 

28 

These  adjoin  the 
others  ;  I  cannot 
assign  any  reason 
for  the  difference. 

Winter  Pink  Eyes 

57 

8 

Very  fine. 

Feb.   18 

Winter  Pink  Eyes 

40 

6 

Tolerably  fine. 

Blue  Farmers     . . 

50 

4 

Fine  Potatoes. 

» 

Bloody  Rogers    . . 

7 

15 

Inferior,  even  the 
best  ones. 

Mar.  27 

Winter  Pink  Eyes 

49 

5 

Not  so  large  as 
Jan.  12. 

Blue  Farmers     . . 

65 

10 

Good. 

Bloody  Rogers    . . 

11 

21 

Thebestvery  inferior 

April  23 

Winter  Pink  Eyes 

43 

5 

Small. 

Blue  Farmers     . . 

55 

7 

Good. 

Bloody  Rogers    . . 

5 

.  17 

The  best  veryinferior 

N.B.  The  Bloody  Rogers, 

which 

have  failed  so  signaBy,  were 

previous 

ly  regarded  as  the 

best  sp 

ring  Potatoes. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Effect  of  Manure  on  the  Potato  Disease — Your 
articles  on  Potatoes  are  excellent  and  most  valuable  ; 
but  have  you  not  made  one  omission  %  Manure 
both  years  has  increased  the  rot.  In  some  fields  the 
heaps  were  left  a  time  unspread.  On  these  spots  the 
crop  was  entirely  decayed,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  not  a  tenth  part  was  destroyed.  From  last 
year's  experience,  many  planted  Potatoes  without  any 
manure,  and  the  result  has  verified  the  excellence  of 
the  plan.  The  quantity  of  untainted  Potatoes  is  far 
greater  than  where  manure  was  applied.  The  aim 
next  year  must  be  to  obtain  sound,  not  great  produce. 
The  manure  should  be  applied  to  other  crops.  Now  for 
theory,  as  to  the  reasons :— 1.  Potatoes  absorb  a  small 
portion  of  undecomposed  manure  when  it  is  supplied  in 
abundance  (Solly  507.)  Will  not  this  accelerate  decom- 
position in  the  plant?  2.  Nitrogen  causes  many 
substances  to  be  decomposed  (Solly,  end  of  314).  But 
nitrogen  either  in  ammonia,  or  some  other  way,  is 
supplied  by  fresh  manure  containing  animal  substances. 
Will  not  therefore  an  extra  dose  of  nitrogen  in  a  Potato 
tend  to  destroy  its  soundness  ?  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
nitrogenous  part  where  the  decay  begins.— Sigma.  [But 
in  1845  unmanured  land  suffered  excessively,  Never- 
theless we  agree  that  azotised  manures  had  better  be 
discontinued  for  the  present.] 

Abies  Dougladi.— The  size  and  growth  of  the  Abies 
Douglasii  in  the  fine  cUmate  of  Dropmore  and  Carclew, 
having  been  noticed,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know 
how  it  has  prospered  in  a  comparatively  ungemal  cli- 


mate, and  at  a  height  of  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  1  have  just  had  mine  measured  ;  the  height  is  40 
feet,  the  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  is  3 
feet  G  inches,  the  length  of  some  of  the  lower  branches 
nearly  14  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  branches 
on  the  ground  about  DO  feet.  It  is  thickly  clothed  with 
luxuriaut  branches  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  5  or  6  feet  higher,  but  from 
the  misfortune  of  having  twice  lost  its  leading  shoot ; 
three  years  ago  a  shot  from  a  gun  pierced  the  leading 
shoot,  and  this  year  a  severe  hailstorm  broke  it  down. 
In  one  respect  I  am  more  fortunate  than  Sir  C.  Lemon, 
at  Carclew,  for  I  have  50  fine  young  plants  raised  from 
the  seed  of  last  year,  but  which  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  by  the  same  hailstorm  that  broke  the  lead- 
ing shoot  of  their  parent,  and  were  only  saved  by  the 
gardener  rushing  out  with  a  baud  glass ;  they  would 
otherwise  all  have  perished,  along  with  other  plants  that 
were  cut  down  in  great  numbers.  I  have  two  or  three 
fine  plants  raised  from  layers,  which  seem  to  be  putting 
out  shoots  on  all  aides,  and  growing  well  and  upright. 
There  are  no  cones  upon  the  tree  this  year. —  William 
Ord,  Whitfield  Hall,  Northumberland. 

Magnolia  pumila,  Qc. — It  is  stated  in  the  "  Botani- 
cal Magazine"  for  September  (t.  4251),  that  the  charm- 
ing shrub,  Magnolia  pumila  (under  its  new  name  of 
Talauma  Candollii)  is  a  "  native  of  Java,  and  that  the 
warmth  of  a  stove  is  necessary  for  it."  Now,  in  1844, 
I  happened  to  have  two  plants  of  it  in  but  indifferent 
health,  and  was  induced  to  try  what  a  cooler  treatment 
would  do  for  them  ;  they  were  accordingly  placed  in  a 
cold  pit,  and  very  soon  showed,  by  the  foliage  acquiring 
more  substance,  becoming  of  a  finer  green,  and  by  the 
shoots  getting  more  robust,  that  they  enjoyed  the 
change.  Here  they  have  remained  for  the  last  two 
winters,  the  lights  only  covered  with  mats,  without  any 
artificial  warmth,  and  have  bloomed  splendidly,  and  are 
now  in  more  vigorous  health  than  I  ever  before  had 
them.  I  also  observe  in  the  "  Botanical  Register"  for 
September  (491)  that  Holbollia  latifolia  (or  Stauntonia 
latifolia)  is  noticed  as  having  been  flowered  in  March 
last,  "  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,"  by  L.  W„ 
Dillwyn,  Esq.  It,  however,  flowered  with  me  in  April, 
1845,  and  again  profusely  this  spring  in  my  conserva- 
tory, perfuming  the  air  with  its  fragrance  for  a  consi- 
derable time  ;  and  though  its  flowers  are  not  showy 
yet,  the  fine  dark-green  foliage  and  delightful  fragrance 
(much  resembling  Pergularia  odoratissima)  make  it 
worthy  of  a  place  as  an  evergreen  climber  in  every  con- 
servatory. It  certainly  does  not  require  more  warmth 
than  the  Camellia,  if  not  perfectly  hardy  ;  for,  having 
a  duplicate  plant  for  which  I  could  not  spare  room 
when  housing  my  plants  last  autumn,  it  was  turned  out 
into  my  shrub-border  to  take  its  chance  (as  is  my  fre- 
quent practice  with  spare  conservatory  plants),  and, 
without  any  protection,  it  stood  the  winter,  being  but 
partially  cut  down,  and  has  made  a  good  healthy  shoot 
this  summer  trained  to  a  stake.  So  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  hardiness. — J.  A.,  Northampton. 

Slate  of  the  Potato  Crop  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
—  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Germany  by  way 
of  Belgium,  and  having  purposely  attended  to  the  state 
of  the  Potato  crop  in  those  countries,  I  beg  to  give  the 
substance  of  my  observations.  I  left  Ostend  for  Louvain 
on  the  5th  of  September,  and  as  far  as  Termoud  the 
appearance  of  the  Potato  crop  was  that  it  was  injured 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  but  the  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  aud  rain  which  fell  that  evening, 
and  the  night  coming  on,  prevented  me  from  seeing  the 
progress  of  the  affliction  further  towards  Louvain.  The 
excellent  hostess  at  the  Hotel  Suede  would  have  it  that 
the  Potatoes  in  the  district  of  Louvain  were  not  in- 
jured ;  and,  certainly,  those  at  her  table  d'hote  on  the 
6  ill  of  September  did  not  appear  to  be  so.  However,  on 
proceeding  thence  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  for  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  I  found  as  long  as  daylight  lasted  that  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Potatoes  were  blighted  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  yet  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Aix  there  were,  even  for  some  days  after  my 
arrival  there,  but  slight  appearances  of  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  on  walking  about  the  country  on  Friday, 
the  11th  of  September,  I  found  spots  in  which  the 
leaves  and  stalks  were  partially  blackened,  and  the 
peasants  were  taking  up  the  Potatoes.  The  wife  of  a 
peasant  who  was  so  employed  told  me  that  the  injury 
commenced  about  a  week  previously,  but  that  the  Po- 
tato itself  was  not  affected  ;  yet,  on  examining,  with  an 
intelligent  peasant,  the  next  occupation  but  one,  we 
found  a  diseased  Potato.  On  my  arrival  at  Wiesbaden, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  I  could  not  see  any  traces  of 
the  pestilence  ;  yet,  before  I  left  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  had  made  its  appearance  ;  but  the  crop  by 
that  time  was  nearly  ripe,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  Cabbages,  Carrots,  a  species  of  Turnip  Cabbages, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  ;  so  that  that  district  will 
scarcely  feel  the  evil  effects  elsewhere  sustained.  On 
my  return  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  I  found  at 
Bonn  and  homeward,  the  stalks  and  leaves  considerably 
blighted  ;  but  a  peasant  near  Malines  told  me  that  the 
Potato  itself  was  not  much  affected,  and,  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  root  would  not  in  that  country  be  dear.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  affliction  began  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  travelled  east  and 
south-east  about  50  miles  a  week.  I  went  into  Devon- 
shire the  latter  end  of  July,  when  there  were  no  ap- 
pearances of  it  ;  but  before  I  left  the  blight  had  spread 
over  the  whole  county,  and  thence  it  traversed  the 
east  and  south  of  Eugland  ;  but  there  was  a  singular 
exception  of  a  piece  of  land  between  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  which  had  not  any  visible  sign  of  the  disease 
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on  the  4th  of  September.     I   am  happy  to  say  that   I 
saw  no  disease  amongst   the  Turnips  on  the  Continent. 


has  shown  that  Potatoes  thrive  best  when 


planted  in  the  autumn,  and  I  hope  it   will  not  be  lost 
light  of  this  season.-./.  T.,Oct.  1846. 

Lena's  Hydraulic  Machine.— I  lately  asked  for  in- 
formation respecting  this  engine,  which  "  Hydrangea 
has  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  hydraulic  ram; 
and    who   adverts   to   its  great  superiority    over    the 
latter  ;  and,  doubtless,  as  he  has  one  fixed  on  his  pre- 
mises, and  therefore  under  his  immediate  observation, 
he  has  means  of  judging.     Now  it  was  in  consequence 
of  reading  "  Hydrangea's"  statement  that  I  made  in- 
quiry  relative   thereto,   but   instead   of    receiving   an 
answer  to  my  questions,  "  Hydrangea"  only  reiterates 
his  former  statement,  and  refers  inquirers  to  Mr.  Legg 
for  information.     This  is  scarcely  fail-,  because  nothing 
is  lost  by  scientific  communications,  and  especially  as 
"Hydrangea"  took  upon  himself  the   task  of  making 
the  engine  known.    Therefore  I  ask  him  again  the  price 
and  power  of  an  engine  on  a  large  scale,  agreeably  to 
my  first  letter,  with  this    addition  :    is  not   this  new 
hydraulic  engine  a  water-wheel  working  pumps?     If 
so,  this  is  very  old  ;  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again; 
and  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  ram.     All  scien- 
tific men  are  aware  that  staffing  boxes  of  pumps,  bear- 
ings, cranks,  buckets,  leathers,  packing,  &c.  &c  ,  re- 
quire constant  attention,  while  in  the  ram  there  are 
only  two  yalves,  which  will  work  for  months  without 
the  ram  ever  being  seen  at  all.     "  Hydrangea  "  says 
that  a  ram  could  not  be  applied  to  a  2  feet  6  inch  fall. 
I  have  seen  one  at  work  with  1  foot  fall  only  ;  and  rams 
are  fixed  with  not  more  than  4  inches  fall  to  the  10  feet. 
The  greater  the  fall  to  the  ram  the  more  water  will  be 
thrown  ;  as  all  are  aware  that  fluids  seek  their  own 
level.     But  I  would  ask,  why  all  this  mystery  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this,  new  machine.     Many  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  myself,  would,  no   doubt,  like  to 
know  more  about  it,  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not ;  as  many 
new  inventions,  professedly  so,  are  only  some  different 
arrangement  of  an  old  one,  which  upon  investigation 
has  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  original.     It  would  be 
an  additional  satisfaction  if  "  Hydrangea"  would  give 
the  bore  of  the   conveyance-pipe,  also  the  number  of 

many 
pipe, 


yards  of  2-inch  pipe  there  is  to  his  machine  ;  for 
might  imagine  that  he  has   300  feet  of  2-inch 
which  would  cost  nearly  the  30?.  mentioned,  leaving  but 
little  for  the  machine,  &c.  &c— James  Henson,  Tower- 
street,  Lambeth,  Oct.  15.     . 

To  prevent  Hares  and  Rabbits  barking  Trees. — To 
one  gallon  stale  urine  add  one  quart  powdered  lime,  and 
one  pint  foreign  tar  ;  warm  the  tar  to  mix  with  the 
above,  then  add  as  much  cow's  dung  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  Apply  it  to  the  trees 
with  a  painter's  brush.— E.M.  G.,from  the  Observer 
Of  Dec.  26,  1836. 

Large  Fuchsias.— Seeing  (p.  677)  an  account  of  a 
large  Fuchsia  at  Exeter,  induced  me  to  measure  a  shoot 
of  this  year's  growth,  and  I  found  it  to  be  8  feet  4  inches 
long,  out  of  wliich  are  several  branches,  one  3  feet  long, 
another  2  feet,  the  others  from  3  to  12  inches.— J.  G., 
ClonmeL 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — To  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute the  small  number  of  new  varieties  of  this  favourite 
flower  advertised  this  season  %     From  those  to  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  these  productions 
there  are  none.     Messrs.    Foster  and   Garth  seem   to 
have  quitted  the  field.     To  the  uninitiated  it  would  ap- 
pear they  had  ceased  to  raise  them  ;  but  it   is  not  so. 
The  fact  is,  the  judicious   regulations  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  which  the  merits  of  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums are  fairly  tested,  first  as  yearlings  and  secondly 
as  two  years  old,  give  a  kind  of  warranty  with  flowers 
by  which  purchasers  can  be  guided  ;  and  so  great  is 
the  value  of  this  character  when  obtained  in  two  cur- 
rent seasons,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  pro- 
minent place  it  occupies  iu  those  advertisements  that  do 
appear.     Had  Mr.  FoBter  or  the  Rev.  R.  Garth  raised 
anything  during. the  last  two  seasons  that  would  have 
borne  this  severe  test,  we  should,  uo  doubt,  have  heard 
of  them  ere  this.     The  name  of  the  raiser  will   not   do 
no.v,  as  it  once  did.     Too  little  care  has  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  varieties  sent  out ;  and  great  dis- 
appointment has,  consequently  been  entailed  upon  those 
who,  confiding  in  the  judgment  of  the  raiser,  have  laid 
out  their  money  in  these  productions.    It  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  that  there  is  now  ample  protection  against 
this  error,  if  amateurs  will  avail  themselves  of  it.     The 
means   of  transit   from   one   end  of  the   kingdom   to 
the  other  are  so  easy  that  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  non-exhibition  of  a  really  fine   flower   at   the 
metropolitan  shows,  because  if  it  be  awarded  a  prize 
there,  it  adds  at  once  to  its  value  ten  times  the  cost  of 
its  carriage.     If,  therefore,  raisers  keep  them  at  home, 
those  who  send  them  out  must  not  be  surprised  at  a 
very  limited  sale,  for  purchasers  will  ask  for  a  character 
beyond  that  given  by  either  raiser  or  seller. — Philo. 

Unripe  Potatoes  fur  Seed. — In  a  late  Number  it  is 
state  1  as  an  established  fact  that  unripe  Potatoes  have 
been  found  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  ripe  ones. 
My  experience  has  shown  the  reverse  of  this.  On 
reading  the  statement,  I  examined  the  produce  of 
three  diseased  plants,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  for- 
merly communicated,  and  found  it  still  perfectly  souud. 
The  tubers  are  very  small,  and  were  taken  up  on  the 
death  of  the  plants  in  July.  I  have  just  gone  over  my 
whole  collection,  and  I  should  say,  decidedly,  that  my 
ope  of  preserving  the  unripe  tubers  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  leaving  any  of  the  larger  and  riper  ones  to 


plant.  The  whole  thing  is  anomalous,  and  impossible  1 
of  solution,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  reports  and  | 
affirmations  that  have  been  published.  Though  certain 
appearances  may  he  truly  reported  from  one  district, 
the  reverse  may  be  as  truly  reported  from  another  ; 
and  we  know  that  various  circumstances,  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  to,  affect  plants  in  many  ways  so  as 
to  justify  us  in  hesitating  to  dogmatise.  Those  Potatoes 
from  which  I  cut  out  the  diseased  portion,  and  many  of 
them  no  larger  than  sets  with  one  eye,  are  keeping 
quite  well.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  diseased  portion  is  left,  and  that  the  wet 
part  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface,  and  the  pieces 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  Tomatoes  which  were  affected 
in  my  garden  recovered,  and  there  is  now  a  very  abun- 
dant crop. — G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Fairy  Rings. — The  theory  of  the  formation  of  fairy 
rings  proposed  by  Professor  Way  appears  to  me  to  be 
open  to  a  fatal  objection.  He  speaks  of  the  fungi  as 
secreting  a  large  quantity  of  the  phosphates.  Surely 
they  can  contain  none  besides  that  which  they  have  ob- 
tained from  the  soil,  and  which  on  their  decay  they  re- 
store to  it.  The  luxuriance  of  the  subsequent  crop  of 
Grass  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  decayed  fungi,  which  are  actual  additions 
to  the  soil.  Professor  Way  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  explanation  given  by  botanists  of  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  toadstools  are  the  fructification 
of  the  fungus,  and  are  produced  at  the  growing  border 
of  the  underground  thallus  or  spawn,  which  grows  only 
at  this  border,  radiating  in  every  direction  from  the 
centre,  where  the  spore  originally  germinated.  This 
radial  growth  clearly  explains  the  increased  diameter  of 
each  successive  circle  or  crop  of  reproductive  organs. 
The  shedding  of  spores  would  not  be  likely  to  effect  a 
reproduction  taking  such  a  definite  form  and  occurring 
in  such  regular  succession,  since  we  know  of  nothing 
more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  the  germination  of 
the  spores  of  the  higher  fungi, — Arthur  Henfrey. 

Gardeners'  Capes  are  frequently  advertised  in  your 
columns ;  but  ^most  of  those  I  have  seen  are  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  aprons  of  the  stage  coaches, 
viz.,  that  from  their  stiffness  they  are  liable  to  crack, 
and  thus  admit  wet.     In  the  26th  vol.  of  the    "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  for  promoting  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," &e.  &c.  (page  136),  is  an  account  from  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  of  the  mode 
adopted  by  him  for  painting  canvas  for  the  navy,  which, 
from  the  testimonies  there  given,  appears  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  giving  pliancy  and  preventing  cracking, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  so  cheap  and  simple  as  to  de- 
serve being  better  known,  and  more  generally  adopted. 
Mr.  Anderson  says  :  "  To  1  lb.  of  yellow  soap  I  add  6 
pints  of  water  ;  a  few  minutes'  boiling  will  dissolve  the 
soap,  which  is  to  be  added  while  hot  to  paint  prepared 
as  under.      To   96  lbs.  of   English  ochre,  ground  in 
boiled  oil,  I  add  16  lbs.  of  black  paint,  being  lone-sixth. 
This,  when  mixed,  forms  an  indifferent  black.     The 
solution  of  soap  and  water  is  to  be  added  to  this  paint, 
and  be  well  united  therewith  ;  and,  without  the  canvas 
being  previously  wetted,  this  composition  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  canvas  as  stiff  as  can  conveniently  be  done  with  the 
brush,  and  this  will  form  a  tolerably  smooth  surface. 
The  second  coat  is  to  be  formed  of  the  same  proportion 
of  English  ochre  and  black,  without  any  soap  solution  ; 
the  third,  or  finishing  coat,  of  black  paint  as  usual. 
There  should  be  an  entire  day's  space  between  laying 
on  the  first  and  second  coats,  and  a  day  or  two  between 
the  second  and  third  ;  so  that  the  paint  may  have  time 
to  harden."     Mr.  A.  used  black  paint,  as  that  is  the 
colour  the  hammock-cloths  for  the  navy  are  painted  ; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  the  soap  solution  is   equally 
applicable  to  any  other  colour. — Anon 


volumes  of  the  Chronicle  are  to  be  found  Cock's  mode 
of  growing  from  cuttings,  also  Catleugh's  ;  in  last  year's 
volume,  in  a  Leading  Article,  Beck's  ditto,  who  also 
published  this  season  a  catalogue  with  directions,  &c., 
noticed  at  p.  483.  We  should  all  read  before  we  write. 
—  Veritas.  . 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes. — I  fully  coincide  in  the  . 
recommendation  of  autumn  planting.     Invariably -this 
year  the  later  the  crop  was  put  in  the  ground,  the  more 
diseased  it  proved,  and  the  smaller  was  the  yield.    But 
I  advise  planting  about  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  casting  as  much  earth  as  the  plough  will  enable  you 
to  do  upon  the  rows,  forming  drills;  then  roll  down  with 
a  heavy  roller  or  a  Crosskill's  crusher,  and  with  double 
breasted  plough  mould  up  again  ;  this  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain preventative  against  the  hardest  frosts,  as  the  roll- 
ing casts  off  the  wet,  and  the  loose  earth  last  ploughed 
upon  the  ridges  acts  as  a  blanket  to  the  whole  ridge.  I 
advise  also  planting  them  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  in 
the  spring  Mangold  Wurzels   planted  between  every 
other  row.     I  tried  that  plan  this  year,  and  have  at 
least    from   15   to  20  tons   to  the  acre  of    Wurzel. 
Another  subject  I  must  allude  to,  as  it  so  fully  confirms 
the  assertions  of  many  of  your  correspondents,  as  to 
the  advantage  of  salt.     Mv  crop  was  grown  on  an  old 
Grass  field,  the  turf  burnt  in  the  spring,  and  ashes 
spread,  but  on  a  portion  of  the'  field  the  turf  or  sods 
were  carted  off,  the  weather  being  too  wet  to  burn  them. 
On  the  land  where  the  ashes  were  spread,  I  had  not  one 
tuber  in  200  diseased,  whilst  on  the  other  they  are 
nearly  all  worthless,  the  salts  in  the  ashes  no  doubt  pre- 
serving the  crop.     I  have  about  150   bushels  of  these 
Potatoes  to  sell,  which  I  refuse  to  sell  for  consumption, 
as  I  thiuk  them  so  well  calculated  for  seed,  grown  as 
above,  and  off  fen  land — Curator. 

Disease  in  Fir  Trees Some  of  the  old  Scotch  Dir 

plantations  here   are  more  or  less   attacked  witn   an 
insect,  as  "per  specimens   sent,  and  by  splitting  up '  the 
piece  of  wood  you  will  see  the  effects,  and  probably  an 
insect  at  work.     Yon  will  observe  that  it  bores  through 
the  bark  and  eats  out  the  wood,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  last  and  present  year's  growths,  as  the  case 
may  be,  break  across  where  most  bored, — sometimes 
fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  hang  wither- 
ing for  a  short  time,  and  then  fall  to  the  earth,  where 
they  may  now  be  raked  together  in  considerable  quan- 
tities.    I  first   observed   the  trees   partially    diseased 
about  a  month  ago  ;  but  as  it  was  confined  to  the  rough 
natural  wood  proposed  to  be  taken  down,  I  thought 
little  about  it,  and  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  days 
that  I  have  discovered   the  extent  of  injury  done  to 
other  plantations.     I  find  that  thriving  trees  with  the 
tops  standing  erect,  and  quite  green,  are  attacked  like- 
wise, in  proof  of  which  the   specimen   sent  only  fell 
to-day,  and  appears  to  have  been  fed  upon  for  a  few 
days.     As  to  the  extent  of  injury  done,  I  may  report 
that  the  trees   most  affected  are   the   rough  natural 
wood   in   old  plantations  ;    and  part   of  an  Inverary 
plantation  of    148    acres    and    70    years   old,    more 
especially  on  the  side  next   the  old  wood,  is  more  _  or 
less  touched.     The  other  woods  and  the  young  planting 
are  not  much  affected.     I  can  assign  no  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  occurrence  unless  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  past  summer  ;  though  I  may  mention,  that  the  trees 
are    worst   where   growing   on   a  wet  moorland  pan. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  same  insect  nurserymen  are 
afraid  of  attacking  young  plants  put  into  a  plantatio_n 


Pelargoniums.- 


When  I  commencedreading  "  Philo's" 
letter  (p.  678)  I  was  all  expectation,  the  opening  para- 
graphs were  so  promising,  but  woeful  was  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  found  queries  which  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  merest  novice  alone,  not  from  one  who, 
"  for  many  years  has  selected  the  Pelargonium  as  his 
pet  flower."     I  am  the  more  surprised  because  there 
has  appeared  in  your  columns  from  time  to  time  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by   the   most    successful 
growers.     Every  one  of  "  Philo's  ' '  questions  ought  to 
have  been  answered  by  his  experience.     No  man  will 
make  a  first-rate  cultivator  that  works  by  written  rules. 
His  fate  will  be  the  fate   of  the  inexperienced  com- 
mander's, who  was  tacking  ship  by  the  printed  direc- 
tions.    He  had  the  helm  put  down  all  right,  his  head 
sheets  let  go  all  right,  hauled  his  main  yard  very  pro- 
perly, but  unfortunately   turning   over  two   leaves   at 
once,  instead  of  getting  his  head  yards  round,  he  sung 
out "  Let  go  the  anchor."  Now,  let  me  answer  the  queries 
seriatim  as  I  best  may.     1st.  Pelargonium  cuttings  are 
better  struck  on  gentle  bottom  heat,  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.     After  being  potted  off, 
they  are  better  placed   in   the   greenhouse,   protected 
from  heavy  rains  and  hot  suns,  but  with  abundance  of. 
air  day  and  night.     2d.  Do  not  water  over  the  leaves 
iu  the  autumn,  except  when  shifted  from  one  pot  to 
another,  then  do  it  through  a  rose.     Cleanse  the  p'ants 
also  with  the  syringe  after  fumigation.     Let  the  water 
be  clean  and  soft.     3d.  Let  the  plants  grow  until  De- 
cember if  they  will,  and  they  will  do  so  if  properly 
treated.     Keep  them  quite  still  all  that  month  if  you 
can  ;  a  time  of  perfect  rest  is  very  beneficial.    The  next 
time  any  one  tells  you  he  "  never  waters  at  any  time  of 
the  year  without  watering  over  the  leaves,"  listen  to  it 
very  respectfully,  but  do  not  believe  ii  or  act  upon  it, 
unless  for  experiment,  and  then  please  to  give  us  the 
results  as  an  answer  to  query  the  4th.     In  the  early 


.•ecently  cut  down,  and  which  they  all  guard  against  in 
becoming  bound  to  uphold  a  plantation  planted  under 
these  circumstances.  It  may  be  caused  by  the 
numerous  trees  cut  down  this  season;  but  again,  why 
should  not  this  have  happened  before- say  in  1838, 
when  there  was  double  the  quantity  of  wood  lying  1— 
Walter  Dingwall,  Oct.  5.  [This  insect  is  the  well- 
known  Hylurgus  piniperda.] 


By  the  Rev. 


Observations  on  Natural  History. 

Leonard  Jenyns. 
We  remember  hearing  a  once  zealous  collector  of 
British  plants  remarkJJJhat  Jie  had  ceased  caring  for 
botany  since  he  had  dried  all  the  species  within  the 
range  of  country  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining.' 
Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his  labours  to  a 
mere  collector.     Essential  as  such  materials  are  to  the 
study  and  progress  of  natural  history,  they  will  cease  to 
interest  the  collector  who  shall  value  his  herbarium  or 
his  museum  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
rarities,  or  the  amount  of  expence  or  trouble  it  may 
have  cost  him  in  getting  it  together.     Mr.  Jenyn's  book 
is  calculated  to  instil  a  much  more  healthy  taste  for 
natural  history,  by  inviting  mere  collectors  to  become 
observers ;  and  by  directing  those  who  are  willing  to 
observe  how  they  may  do  so  with  best  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  greatest    benefit  to   the   progress   of 
natural  science.     He  has  remarked  (page  10),  that  "it 
is  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence 
which  „'  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne'  has  ex- 
ercised on  the  present  generation,  that  the  science  haf 
had  so  many  followers  in  this  country  of  late  years.     II 
is  not  that  his  work  carries  us  any  great  way  in  un- 
ravelling the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  that  so  strongly  recommends  it  to  OUT 
notice.     He  has  induced  others  to  follow  up  the  same 
sort  of  life  which  had  such  charms  for  himself ;  _and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  many  volumes  besides  his  own, 
of  which  the  authors  by  their  own  acknowledgment, 
were  first  excited  and  trained  to  habits  of  observing) 
by  the  perusal  of  his  work."     This  book  of  Mr.  Jenyns 
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is  a  good  sample  of  the  result  which  White's  work  has 
Assisted  in  eliciting  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  love  of  the  works  of  nature.  Mr.  Jenyns  has 
long  been  well  known  as  a  strictly  scientific  author,  and 
here  he  shows  himself  to  be  much  more  than  a  closet 
naturalist  only. 

We  say  this  without  intending  to  cast  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  those  whose  want  of  opportunities 
does  not  permit  them  to  make  observations  on 
the  habits  of  animals,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
plants  flourish  in  their  native  localities.  We  entirely 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Jenyns  has  remarked  of  the  rela- 
tive occupations  of  in-door  aud  out-of-door  naturalists 
(page  8).  "  It  is  absurd  for  either  of  these  two  classes 
ef  naturalists  to  throw  contempt  and  censure  upon  each 
other,  as  sometimes  has  been  the  case  ;  seeing  that  they 
both  work  together  for  the  good  of  science,  and  labour 
in  a  common  cause,  although  in  different  ways."  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  if  those  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  for  noticing  such  phenomena  as  Mr.  Jenyns  has 
here  recorded,  were  only  to  co-operate  systematically  in 
registering  their  observations,  much  important  informa- 
tion would  be  very  speedily  accumulated,  which  might 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  variety  of  questions  in  natural 
history,  and  more  especially  serve  to  illustrate  many 
unsettled  points  in  meteorology.  It  is  with  reference 
to  this  department  of  natural  science  that  Mr.  Jenyns 
has  devoted  a  portion  of  the  present  work  to  noticing 
and  illustrating  a  scheme  which  has  been  propounded 
by  Mons.  Quetelet,  according  to  which  (page  3-19),  "  a 
number  of  scientific  persons  have  agreed  to  undertake 
a  regular  System  of  observations  in  meteorology  and 
natural  history,  with  an  especial  view  to  certain  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  climate  and  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology."  It  is  by  comparing  the 
times  at  which  the  periodic  returns  of  certaiu  pheno- 
mena recur  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  that  a 
hope  may  be  fairly  entertained  of  some  light  being 
thrown  upon  those  more  subtle  climateric  influences 
which  hitherto  have  eluded  research.  Who  knows 
whether  the  influences  under  which  the  Potato  and  some 
other  plants  have  lately  suffered,  may  not  be  rendered 
appreciable  when  the  suggested  "  isochronic"  lines  of 
flowering,  fruiting,  &c,  shall  have  been  ascertained  in 
the  manner  that  is  here  proposed  1 

Let  the  mere  collector  turn  to  the  47th  page  of  the 
"Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena,"  which  Mr.  Jenyns 
has  drawn  up  from  his  personal  observations,  carried  on 
during  11  years' residence  in  the  same  locality,  and  he 
will  never  again  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  has  nothing 
further  to  engage  his  attention,  because  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  add  any  fresh  species  to  his  local  collections. 
"  Ray  has  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Jenyns  (page  12),  "  that 
so  rich  is  nature,  that  a  man  born  a  thousand  ages 
hence  will  still  find  enough  left  for  him  to  do  and  notice." 

With  respect  to  the  body  of  this  work  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  general  perusal,  whether  the  intro- 
duction shall  have  prevailed  or  not  with  its  readers 
sufficiently  to  persuade  them  to  turn  observers. 
It  contains  an  interesting  and  amusing  collection  of 
facts  in  various  d-partments  of  zcology,  told  in  plain 
and  correct  language,  and  is  more  truly  trustworthy 
than  "some  of  our  popular  expositions  of  natural 
phenomena,  which  afford  amusement  to  naturalists 
mainly  fronvthe  extreme  credulity,  and  ridiculous  mis- 
takes which  may  be  detected  in  them.  Mr.  Jenyns 
dwells  upon  the  importance  of  a  correct  record  of  the 
minutest  facts  observed  in  the  habits  of  animals,  even 
where  such  facts  miuht  appear  too  trivial  for  notice. 
They  may  be  calculated,  very  unexpectedly,  to  throw 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  abstruse  speculations  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  created 
beings  have  been  foime'd,  and  according  to  which  they 
should  be  systematically  classified.  It  is  strange  how 
many  popular  errors  and  ignorances  prevail,  even  con- 
cerning many  facts  which  day  by  day  present  them- 
selves before  the  eyes  of  those  who  witness  but  do  not 
heed  them.  The  very  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Jenyns' 
"Observations  on  Quadrupeds"  will  suffice  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  (p.  49.)  "  A  farmer,  who  had  lived 
all  his  life  among  stock,  was  not  aware,  till  I  drew  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  horses  and  oxen  rise  from 
the  ground  differently.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in 
their  mode  of  lying  down,  the  horse  not  generally  re- 
maining so  long  upon  his  knees  as  the  ox,  before  bring- 
ing the  rest  of  his  frame  to  the  ground.  But  in  getting 
up,  the  horse  invariably  rises  first  upon  his  fore-legs 
before  rising  upon  his  hind.  The  ox,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  first  upon  the  hind,  and  often  remains  .upon  his 
knees  some  few  seconds  until  his  hind  less  are  straight- 
ened. These  differences  probably  prevail  throughout 
the  two  Cuvierian  groups  of  Pachydermata  and  Rumi- 
nantia,  to  which  the  horse  and  ox  respectively  belong." 

Our  limits  pi  event  our  enlarging  farther  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  reommend  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  all 
naturalists,  as  a  memento  of  what  they  ought  not  to 
neglect  in  the  midst  of  their  systematic  studies  ;  aud  to 
others,  as  a  testimony  that  there  is  in  observing  Nature 
something  more  refreshing  to  the  mind,  more  healthful 
to  the  soul,  more  truly  man- worthy,  than  the  ordinary 
follies  and  frivolities  with  which  so  many  oceupy  their 
lives.  "  It  is,  indeed,"  (as  Mr.  J.  remarks,  p.  18), 
"  lamentable  to  think,  as  an  excellent  author  (•  Lucas 
on  Happiness*)  has  observed,  how  many  waste  a  whole 
life  without  ever  being  once  well  awake  in  it,  passing 
through  the  world  like  a  heedless  traveller,  without 
making  any  reflections  or  observations,  without  any 
design  or  purpose  beseeming  a  man." 


Mew  Garden  Plants. 

49.  Foksttuia  viridissima.     Green-leaved   Forsythia. 

Hardy?  Shrub.  (Oliveworts.*)  China. 
Ahush  witha  very  rich  green  colour  and  handsome  foliage, 
looking  something  like  a  Viburnum,  was  received  from 
Mr.  Fortune  some  time  before  he  returned  from  his 
mission  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  it  could  not  be 
determined.  Dried  specimens  have  now  supplied  the 
deficiency,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 
geuus  Forsythia,  of  which  one  only  had  been  previously 
known  to  botanists.  That  plant,  the  Forsythia  suspensa 
of  Vahl,  was  called  a  Lilac  by  Thunberg,  who  thus  per- 
ceived its  natural  affinity,  but  was  not  happy  in  his 
identification  of  it,  for  although  its  leaves  are  often  pin- 
nated, yet  its  flowers  grow  iu  pairs  from  the  axils  of 
fallen  leaves,  instead  of  forming  terminal  panicles.  It 
is  described  as  a  very  fine  shrub,  with  deep  yellow 
flowers,  and  growing  from  8  to -12  feet  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  who  have  figured  it,  there 
are  two  varieties,  one  with  weeping  branches,  aud  the  other 
with  upright  ones  ;  both  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  China  by  the  Japanese,  who  plant  them  along  with 
evergreens  for  the  sake  of  obtaining,  from  the  varied 
appearance  produced  iu  the  spring  by  this  plant,  a 
good  background  to  the  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Camel- 
lias, that  blossom  at  the  same  time.  This  species  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  alive  to  Holland  in  1833,  by 
M.  Verkerk  Pistorius.  (See  Siebold  and  Zuccarini, 
Flora  Japonica,  vol.  1,  p.  14.)  The  species  obtained 
by  Mr.  Fortune  is  very  distinct  from  the  original  For- 
sythia, Its  leaves  do  not  appear  even  to  be  pinnated, 
and  instead  of  having  an  ovate  form,  they  are  strictly 
oblong,  or  oblong  lanceolate.  The  branches  are  four- 
cornered  instead  of  being  terete,  and  are  perfectly  erect. 
The  calyx  is  shorter  and  more  membranous,  and  the 
flowers  are  smaller.  It  is  -no  doubt  a  very  different 
plant,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  a  great  favourite 
when  the  specimens  in  the  Garden  are  old  enough  to 
flower  ;  for  then  the  branches  will  be  found  to  be 
loaded,  before  the  leaves,  with  yellow  flowers  as  large 
as  those  of  Chimonauthus  grandiflorus.  In  its  present 
state  it  forms  a  compact  deep  green  bush,  with  oblong 
opposite  leaves  serrated  near  the  point,  but  perfectly 
free  from  indentations  below  the  middle.  They  emit  a 
slight  balsamic  odour,  and  from  their  smoothness,  want 
of  lustre,  and  deep  rich  tint,  are  very  handsome.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Fortune's  observations  on  this  species: 
— "  This  is  a  deciduous  shrub  with  very  dark  green 
leaves,  which  are  prettily  serrated  at  the  margin.  It 
grows  about  ,8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  north  of  China, 
and  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  It  then  remains  dor- 
mant like  any  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  of  Europe,  but 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  large  prominent  buds 
which  are  scattered  along  the  young  stems  produced 
the  summer  before.  Early  in  spring  these  buds,  which 
are  flower-buds,  gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  pre- 
sent a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  blossoms  all  over  the 
shrub,  which  is  highly  ornamental.  I  first  discovered 
it  growing  in  the  same  garden  with  Wiegela  rosea, 
which,  I  have  said  in  another  place,  belouged  to  a  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  on  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  was  gene- 
rally called  the  '  Grotto  Garden  '  by  the  English.  Like 
the  Wiegela  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Chinese, 
and  is  generally  grown  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  rich  in 
the  north  of  China.  I  afterwards  found  it  wild  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  in  the  province  of  Cheki- 
ang,  where  I  thought  it  eveu  more  ornamental  in  its 
natural  state  amongst  the  hedges  than  when  cultivated 
in  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  Mandarins.  In  England  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  nearly  hardy,  but  I  advise 
the  possessors  of  it  in  the  first  place  to  keep  it  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  to  plant  it  on  the  conservative  wall, 
until  its  constitution  is  proved  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Society  next  winter.  It  is  a  free  growing  bush,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers." — Journal  of 
Hort.  Soo. 


Garden  Memoranda. 

Gordon  Castle,  the  Seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Morayshire— This  princely  residence  is 
situated  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Spey,  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea.  In  entering  by  the  village  of  Fochabers, 
the  traveller  is  delighted  with  the  sceuery  ;  the  Spey- 
brldge  to  the  west,  and  Mi  l's  new  Free  School  (a 
splendid  building)  to  the  east,  are  prominent  objects  in 
the  landscape.  The  great  entrance  near  Fochabers  has 
a  fine  effect,  and  the  approaches  and  walks  are  mag- 
nificent. The  forests  and  park  around  wore  exuberant 
verdure,  many  of  the  trees  being  of  great  size  and  sym- 
metry. The  Duchess  Lime-tree,  in  particular,  mea 
sures  26  feet  in  circumference.  From  the  front  of  the 
Castle  there  is  a  long  promenade  walk,  upwards  of  20 
feet  in  breadth,  leading  to  a  noble  flight  of  stairs  which 
lands  the  visitor  beneath  a  large  spreading  E'm,  orna 
mented  below  with  various- coloured  pebbles.  A  line 
of  composition  vases,  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  blooming 
with  scarlet  Geraniums,  adorns  the  sides  of  this  walk, 
and  their  large  square  pedestals  are  beautifully  varied 
with  innumerable  devices,  &c,  all  of  which  have  been 
executed  at  tile  garden  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Sanders.r  Intermixed  with  the  vases  on  the  lawn, 
large  standard  Portugal  Lauiels  in  boxes  produce 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  Orauge-irees  similarly 
grown  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a  new  flower-garden 
in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 

e  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 

t  Mr.  S.  has  an  interesting  Harden  factory,  as  well  as  a 
small  saw-mill  for  cutting  wood  itrto  flower  stakes,  labels, 
&c,  which  deserves- the  attention  of  horticulturists  in  large 
establishments. 


most  beautiful  features  of  Gordon  Castle.  The  Italian 
Flower  Garden,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  is 
generally  admired  for  its  romantic  appearance.  It  is 
formed  in  an  old  rugged  quarry,  and  well  exhibits  the 
triumphs  of  Flora  over  one  of  the  most  unseemly  por- 
tions of  landscape.  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
Yucca  gloriosa,  upwards  of  10  feet  in  height,  in  full 
flower,  here  ;  the  largest  spike  bearing  above  220  white 
hexandrous  blossoms  larger  than  Tulips  !  The  Cottage 
Garden  is  very  interesting,  the  old  cottage  in  it  being 
the  only  remaining  house  of  the  ancient  village  of 
Fochabers  ;  it  is  beautifully  embellished  within,  as  well 
as  surrounded  with  a  balcony  outside,  and  trellises 
covered  with  climbing  Roses.  The  Eastern  Flower 
Garden  is  remarkable  for  its  fountains  playing  amid 
fine  American  shrubs ;  and  in  front  of  the'  Conservatory 
and  verandah  is  an  interesting  collection  of  Carnations 
and  flowers  bedded  out  on  the  lawn.  In  an  isolated 
parterre,  there  has  recently  been  erected  a  new  span- 
roofed  greenhouse  of  elegant  design.  The  rafters  were 
covered  with  seedling  Passifloras  in  fruit,  and  the 
house  was  gay  with  Heaths,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  &c.  The  sweet  Stephanotis  floribuuda,  the 
showy  Allamanda  cathartica,  Passifloras  Bunapartea 
and  prineeps,  &c,  adorned  the  stove.  The  kitchen 
garden  contains  about  9  acres,  and  the  forcing  depart- 
ments are  extensive.  Mushrooms  are  successfully 
grown  on  the  wall  borders  in  wooden  span-roofed  beds 
with  linings  of  dung  between  them. — It.  A. 


Miscellaneous. 

Locusts. — A  specimen  of  this  celebrated  species  of 
insect,  which  was  caught  the  other  day  in  a  field  near 
Broxbourn,  has  been  shown  to  us  by  a  friend.  It  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  altogether  is  like  a  very 
.enlarged  grasshopper,  having  the  same  long  and  power- 
ful legs,  aud  large  brilliant  eyes,  but  with  rather  more 
brown  in  the  colour  of  the  body.  It  seemed  quite 
active  and  lively,  and  was  only  preserved  from  escaping 
by  being  kept  in  a  close  box.  The  person  who  caught 
it  sa.is  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it  flew  far 
and  swiftly.  The  visitation  of  these  curious  insects  to 
this  country  seems  to  have  been  pretty  general,  for  we 
observe  from  the  Fife  Herald,  that  two  have  lately 
been  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews, 
while  auother  has  been  captured  at  Helmsdale,  Suther- 
laudshire.  —  Scotsman. 

Musquitoes  in  England.—  Many  persons  have  com- 
plained that  the  flies  and  gnats  bite  more  severely  than 
usual  this  year.  A  gentleman  who  has  resided  long  in 
the  East  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  several  musquitoes 
both  here  aud  in  London.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  have  come  over  from  America  and  the  West 
Indies  in  goods  aud  passengers'  luggage,  and  that  the 
unusual  heat  of  the  weather  here  has  induced  them  to 
wander  merrily  abroad  In  search  of  adventures. — 
Country-Paper.  [Nonsense, — when  is  it  that  a  musquito 
cannot  be  found  in  England?  It  is  the  genus  Culex, 
which  is  a  greater  pest  at  the  North  Pole  than  any- 
where.] 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Protection  of  Half-hardy  Plan/s. — As  the  winter 
approaches,  protection  of  some  kind  should  be  provided 
for  plants  and  shrubs  of  tender  character  J  almost  any 
material  is  eligible,  provided  it  will,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  throw  off  wet.  Canopies  for  this  purpose  should 
be  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  one  or  two  sides  being 
opened  at  pleasure.  If  only  one,  I  would  place  it  on 
the  north  or  west  side — certainly  not  on  the  south  ;  as 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  fits  of  sunshine,  is  apt  to 
prove  very  prejudicial.  The  covering^  or  canopy, 
should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  touch  the  plant  ;  and 
the  greater  the  space  allowed  between  it  and  the  plant 
the  better  will  it  afford  protection.  It  is  a  very  bad 
practice  to  bundle  the  shoots  together  like  a  besom,  iu 
order  to  make  them  occupy  a  more  limi  ed  spuce  ;  such 
may  save  trouble  and  material,  but  is  a  most  injurious 
proceeding.  More  injury  is  occasioned  b)  confined 
damp,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  than  by  lowness  of  temper- 
ature. Hoodings  of  straw,  so  formed  as  to  overlap 
the  protecting  material  beneath,  are  very  good,  and 
simple  protectors,  and  if  rightly  contrived,  may  be 
removed  with  as  much  facility  for  ventilation,  as  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  handglass.  Oil-cloth  will  form  a 
40od  protection  also,  formed  into  a  kind  of  c<-ne,  on  the 
sides  of  which,  a  small  flap  or  two  may  be  maiie  to  open 
without  admitting  the  rain.  Before  the  application  of 
any  top-covering,  I  would  advise  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
surface  soil  around  the  collar  to  be  removed,  and 
replaced  with  dry  sawdust — the  newer  the  better.  This 
should  be  piled  as  high  up  the  stem  as  the  plant  will 
admit,  taking  care  not  to  choke  too  many  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  if  the  canopy  is  so  contrived  as  to  overlap 
this  mound,  the  covering  will  be  complete-  The  only 
thing  that  remains  is  to  give  air  in  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, avoiding  particularly  cutting  winds,  which  in 
all  probability  do  more  harm  than  the  frosts. 
CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Conservatory. — Proceed  according  to  former  direc- 
tions ;  see  that  all  plants  belonging  to  this  structure 
are  housed  forthwith.  Do  not  be  flattered  by  fine 
w-eather ;  such  at  this  period  usually  "  flatters  to 
betray."  Cleanliness,  free  ventilation,  aud  clever 
arrangement,  are  the  main  points.  If  severe  weather 
should  occur,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  a  little  fire-heat 
at  times,  especially  where  many  plants  are  bloom- 
ing ;    as   by  these  means   a  free  ventilation  may  be 
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indulged  in,  to  expel  damp  aud  stagnant  air.  A  mere 
hibernatorj  is  another  thing  :  in  this,  whether  the  roof 
be  of  glass  or  opaque,  free  ventilation  will  be  all  that 
is  requisite  for  some  timeto  come.  Stotfand  Orchids  — 
As  before :  much  less  moisture  will  suffice  at  this 
period,  even  for  the  growing  Orchids ;  keep  the  tem- 
perature progressively  on  the  decline,  more  especially 
in  dark  weather.  Ventilate  freely  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — The  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Tea,  and  other  Roses,  as  well  as  the  Chrysan- 
themums, if  attended  to  as  directed  in  former  Calendars, 
will  render  this  structure,  as  well  as  the  conservatory, 
most  interesting  for  the  next  two  months.  Let  these 
tribes  have  weak  manure  water,  perfectly  clear  :  it 
should  be  administered  about  five  or  ten  degreesjwarmer 
than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  if  given  at  every 
watering,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  too  weak  or 
too  clear.  If  the  water  is  just  barely  coloured,  it  will 
be  sufficient.  An  ounce  of  guano  with  a  handful  or  two 
of  soot,  will  make  a  large  bucket  or  canful,  strong 
enough  for  anything  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  provided  as 
clear  as  fine  ale.  Cold  Pits. — These  will  now  be  in 
request ;  saw-dust  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  plunging 
material,  if  new  and  dry ;  coal-ashes  are  also  very  good  ; 
whatever  material  is  used,  keep  the  plants  within  a  foot  of 
the  glass,  unless  perfectly  dormant.  Endeavour  to 
keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  a  somewhat  dry  state. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

The  Mushroom  Leds  made  as  directed  in  September, 
will  now  be  bearing  ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  or 
syringe  the  surface  of  the  bed,  a  week  or  so  before  the 
Mushrooms  make  their  appearance ;  more  especially  in 
Mushroom  houses,  where  a  fire  may  have  been  used 
occasionally  :  this  is  far  better  than  watering  after  the 
Mushrooms  are  through.  The  water,  however,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  the  manure— merely  to 
soften  the  soil.  Late  beds  or  portions  may  still  be 
made  in-doors ;  let  the'  droppings  be  made  somewhat 
drier  than  those  of  September,  and  do  not  mix  any 
soil  with  them.  In  spawning  the  beds,  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  wrap  the  lump  of  spawn  in  a  mass  of  half- 
decayed,  half-moistened,  strawy  manure  ;  in  case  of 
overheating, '  the  spawn  is  not  so  readily  destroyed. 
Let  all  the  process  be  made  as  firm  as  possible,  by 
treading  or  ramming :  light  and  porous  beds  will 
neither  endure  so  long  nor  produce  such  good  Mush- 
rooms as  those  of  a  solid  character. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES.  _ 

All  walks,  drives,  &c,  should  now  have  a  thorough 
cleaning  ;  this  will  carry  them  through  until  next  May, 
or  nearly  so.  Let  the  lawns  be  well  rolled,  and  receive 
a  clever  mowing  close  on  the  heels  of  it  ;  such  will  keep 
them  in  repair  for  a  long  time  to  come,  unless  unusually 
mild  weather  takes  place.  Let  me  urge  the  great  im 
portance  of  proceeding  with  all  alterations,  planting,  &c. 
as  soon  as  leisure  permits.  Spring,  in  these  gardening 
days,  brings  such  a  crowd  of  business  as  would  have 
confounded  some  of  the  gardeners  of  the  olden  time. 
FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

We  need  hardly  urge  on  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to 
get  their  main  bed  of  Tulips  in  the  ground  ;  every  week 
that  they  remain  unplanted  "will  be  prejudicial  to  them, 
though  we  make  no  doubt  many  will  put  it  off  till  the 
middle  of  November.  All  bulbs  which  have  been 
reduced  in  size  should  be  removed  from  the  position 
they  held  in  the  best  bed,  and  be  planted  on  a  side  bed 
to  recover  their  strength  previous  to  being  re-intro- 
duced, and  their  place  should  be  occupied,  if  possible, 
by  some  other  variety  which  will  nearly  correspond 
with  the  one  taken  away.  The  amateur  must  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  uniformity  of  his 
collection.  In  another  week  or  10  days  we  would 
advise  no  one  to  remove  Carnations  ;  it  will  then  be 
getting  late  indeed  for  them,  and  it  is  so  important  that 
they  should  be  well  established  previous  to  the  coming 
winter  ;  therefore,  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  plants 
already  potted  we  hope  have  been  sheltered  from  the 
late  excessive  rain,  according  to  the  directions  we  have 
previously  given.  Auriculas  also  must  be  carefully 
preserved  from  similar  visitations,  and  a  watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  which  will 
speedily  indicate  where  the  drainage  is  bad. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

This  is  an  excellent  period  to  lay  the  spring  Broc- 
coli. It  is  best  performed  by  two  persons,  one  on  each 
side  the  drill  or  row.  Keep  a  good  trench,  and  sink  all 
the  heads  to  the  north,  burying  the  stems  with  soil  up  to 
and  even  amongst  some  of  the  lower  leaves.  This  pro- 
cess will  protect  them  very  considerably  against  a  severe 
winter,  on  three  accounts  :  1st,  by  reason  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  2dly,  on  account  of  their  avoiding  sudden  changes 
or  excitement ;  and  3dly,  through  the  reduction  of  suc- 
culence. It  is  no  uncommon  or  new  practice  for  good 
kitchen  gardeners,  to  throw  their  overgrown  Lettuce  or 
Cauliflower  plants  on  the  ground,  to  shrivel  before  plant- 
ing them.  Plants  in  this  state  will  endure  hard  weather 
better  than  those  in  quiet  and  luxuriant  growth.  I 
would  advise  a  great  breadth  of  Potatoes  to  be  planted 
without  delay,  taking  care,  as  before  observed,  to  keep 
them  high  up,  and  to  cover  deep.  Two  seasons  in  suc- 
cession of  severe  failures,  especially  in  the  late  kinds, 
have,  I  should  think, suggested  to  most  minds  the  pro- 
priety .of  encouraging  to  a  greater  extent  the  early  and 
middle  season  kinds  ;  especially  those  of  the  latter 
which  ripen  early,  aud  may  be  in  use  for  a  long  period 
after  storing.  Surely  the  circumstance  of  the  superior 
success  of  the  earlier  kinds,  which  have  for  generations 
ripened  well,  and  escaped  fermentation  much  more  than 
the  late  kinds,  will  direct  public  attention  to  two  such 


striking  facts,  or  are  they  to  pass  for  nothing  in  this  im- 
portant investigation  ? 

FORESTING. 
The  Berries  of  Holly,  Yew,  Thorn,  &c,  when  pro- 
cured, may  be  placed  in  a  heap  to  rot  until  spring. 
Some  lively  sand  should  be  used,  as  it  will  easily  riddle 
from  them.  Cuttings  of  Laurel  and  other  evergreens 
may  be  got  out  now  in  shady  situations.  Layering  may 
be  performed,  and  where  it  is  designed  to  promote  the 
extension  of  common  Laurels  in  game-covers,  or  as  un- 
dergrowths,  large  old  plants  may  be  hacked  half 
through,  after  the  manner  of  plashing  as  applied  to 
the  Thorn,  and  the  branches  bent  down,  throwing  a 
few  spadefulsof  soil  on  them.  They  will  thus  root,  and 
extend  with  a  very  good  effect. 
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Xfotices  to  Correspondents. 

Mat  we  beg  our  Correspondents  not  to  ask  us  to  answer  their 
questions  privately  by  post.  We  are  obliged  to  mention  this 
because  we  find  a  very  inccnvenientpracticeon  the  increase, 
and  we  really  cannot  comply  with  such  requests. 

Abotilon — EG — The  leaves  are  attached  by  a  sort  of  mildew 
called  Torula  Fumago.  It  is  the  result  of  bad  aeration 
and  negligent  gardening.  Sponge  the  leaves  frequently  with 
lime  water.    They  swarm  with  insects. 

Books — Taxus — We  never  heard  of  Miss  Jackson's  work  ;  but  it 
cannot  possibly  give  plates  of  all  flowering  plants.  No  work 
does.  Dried  specimens  are  examined  by  Botanists  without 
the  least  difficulty,  by  steeping  the  flowers  in  hot  water  till 
they  soften. 

Calavanca — TL — This  is  some  small  kind  of  Kidney  Bean, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  It  is  probably  from  the 
Peninsula,  or  the  Western  Islands.  It  is  not  the  Caravance, 
as  its  name  would  indicate  ;  for  that  kind  of  pulse  is  what 
we  call  the  Chick  Pea,  Cicer  arietinum. 

Cabnations — Calico — We  do  not  usually  oil  ours,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  answers  the  end  intended  very  well 
without  it ;  and  if  strained  tight  over  the  hoops  will  be  found 
perfectly  efficacious.  W. 

Fruit-trees — A  Subsa-iber — Better  leave  your  Espalier-trees 
as  they  are,  till  you  receive  in  due  time  information  on  the 

subject  of  pruning  in  full  detail. || A  Friend— You  will  do 

well  in  thinning  the  branches  of  your  orchard-trees  till 
scarcely  two  branches  directly  intervene  between  you  and  the 
sun.     By  all  means  finish  pruning  before  spring.H 

Insects — Emily — We  regret  that  our  suggestions  are  not  avail- 
able. We  think  the  flies  may  be  banished  by  persever- 
ance. R. J  W— Your  Spinach  insects  are  Oxytelus  niti- 

dulus.     The  luminous  animal  is  Scolopendra  electrica.    Will 

you  send  Mr.  Curtis  a  specimen  ?   R C M—  Thanks  for  the 

beetles  from  the  ship-biscuits,  they  are  quite  sufficient.  R. 

E  V  S  IK— Sphinx  convolvuli  has  been  abundant  this  autumn. 
It  extracts  honey  from  tubular  flowers,  and  the  caterpillar 

lives  upon  wild  bird-seeds. G  T—  We  hoped  you  could  tell 

us  Ihe  cause  of  the  Ptinus  appearing  in  your  house.  Such 
insects  generally  bore  into  furniture  and  books,  and  in  that 

way  are  very  mischievous.  R. W  C  MC—We  must  trouble 

you  for  specimens  of  the  insect  before  we  can  answer  your 
queries  regarding  the  Apple-trees.  R. 

Modtan  P^ont- J  J/— Your  plant  must  have  been  very  badly 
treated  in  the  removal,  for  it  is  not  easily  injured  by  lifting, 
unless  it  is  removed  at  the  wrong  seasou  or  planted  in  bad 
soil;  the  proper  time  for  removing  Moutans  is  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  proper  soil  is  very  light  rich  sandy  loam  ;  it 
likes  an  open  situation,  but  not  fully  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun.  You  had  better  cover  the  plant  with  a  large  hand- 
glass and  keep  it  quite  close  and  dry  until  next  spring,  and 
when  it  begins  to  grow  cut  it  well  back.  If  it  is  very  sickly, 
aud  the  roots  in  a  bad  state,  take  it  up  now  and  wash  the 
roots  clean  ;  afterward?,  when  they  become  dry,  replant  it  in 
a  light  sandy  loam,  which  should  be  rather  dry  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  cover  it  with  a  hand-glass  as  above  directed. 
You  may  either  cut  the  tops  back  now  or  just  when  the  plant 
begins  to  move.  If  you  layer  the  branch,  it  will  be  two  years 
before  the  layers  are  rooted,  and,  if  the  plant  is  in  bad  health, 
probably  four.  Why  not  gralt  it  on  the  roots  of  any  of  the 
albifloras  in  the  spring  1  IT 

Names  of  Fruits — A'  -Y—  2,  Decayed,  probably  Hawthornden  ; 
3,  Pigeon  ;  6,  Winter  Pearmain  ;  7,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ; 
8,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin  ;  without  No.,  Golden  Noble, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont :  0  Late  Pears  : — Knight's  Monarch  ; 
Jean  de  Witte  ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ;  March  Bergamotte  ;  Easter 
Beurre  ;  Beurre  Ranee  :  G  Late  Apples  :— Reinettedu  Canada; 
Court-pendu   Plat  ;    Scarlet   Nonpareil  ;    Sturmer   Pippin  ; 

Golden  Harvey  ;  Herefordshire   Pearmain. || J  T  P— The 

Grape  is  the  Scarlet-leaved  Black  Cluster.  The  Pear  appears 

to  be  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  Marie  Louise.il J  F  LP 

—The  fruit  is  under  examination,  and  will  be  duly  reported 
on.  We  have  no  idea  that  such  a  work  as  you  speak  of  would 
pay  its  expences  ;  at  all  events  we  are  not  prepared  at  present 
to  undertake  it.  A  short  general  account  ot  cider  making  is 
given  in  the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia;"  you  may  also  consult 
"  Macculloch  on  Wine  Making,"  and  "  Crocker's  Art  of  mak- 
ing Cider,"  which  gives  details. 

Names  of  Plants— J"  6? — Apparently  Fuchsia  gracilis AB 

— Ageratum  ccelestinum;  treat  it  like  a  Verbena J  H  W — 

Boussingaultia  baselloides ME  C — Ageratum  conyzoides. 

We   see   nothing    unusual    in    the    Apple BeUe — Melissa 

officinalis,  Cyclamen  hederasfolium  ?  Ageratum  ccelestinum 
E  if— Cuscuta  trifolii,  one  of  the  parasites  called  Dodder, 


see  p.  625.   of  1844 Constant  Subscriber— The   Deodar 

G  G—  Verbena  jamaicensis H  67—  It  seems  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  Symphoria  montana J  M  C—  Pteris  longifolia, 

species  of  Lantana,  Erica  elata.i. J  4— Either  a  variety  of 

Catasetum  Naso,  or  an  unpublished  species. FB — 1,  Stan- 

hopea  Wardii ;  2,  St.  graveolens  ;  3,  Cypripediumvenustum  ; 
some  Oncidium  allied  to  O.  reflexum. 

Osiers— IK  S—  Thanks.  The  paragraphias  been  published  at 
p.  679.J 

Pelargoniums—  A  Subscriber — The  following  sorts  will  answer 
your  purpose  :— Emma,  Beck's  Susanna,  Matilda,  Nestor, 
Beck's  Leonora,  Rosetta  superba,  Garth's  Symmetry  and. 
Queen  Philippa,  Luna,  Unit,  Foster's  Erectum,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Pulchellum,  Hodge's  Oberon,  Beck's  Favourite,  Zenobia, 
Foster's  Pulchellum,  and  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall.* 

Pine-trees— £  M  G—  They  are  best  transplanted  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  but  as  the  frost  is  apt  to  pull  them  out  of  the  ground, 
early  spring  is  often  preferred.  Give  us  your  address,  state 
your  wants  exactly,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

Planting — Leyton — June  is  a  good  season  for  Hollies,  but  pre- 
carious ;  now  is  as  good  a  season  and  certain.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  gardeners  are  printed  at  p.  545,  of  Vol.  forlS45.  Force 
Muscats  and  Frontignans  ;  plant  Sweetwaters  and  Ham- 
burghs,  with  West's  St.  Peters  in  your  second  house.  Plant 
at  least  the  early  Vines  inside  if  you  can.  The  plan  is  feasi- 
ble. You  need  not  heat  the  second  house  at  all  for  such. 
Grapes. 

Polmaise — R  A  J"— Next  week  will  produce  further  explana- 
tions as  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Meek's  house.  Of  course  the 
roof  of  the  hot-air  chamber  is  spoken  of.  Mr.  Meek  dis- 
perses his  heated  air  by  means  of  a  hollow  pit ;  it  is  that 
which  renders  a  wet  blanket  or  some  dispersing  contrivance 
needless.  The  valves  are  not  self-regulating  ;  nor  can  they 
be  ;  the  external  orifices  a  a  are  only  occasionally  opened, 
and  not  all  at  once  except  in  extreme  cases.  They  may  evert 
be  dispensed  with.  The  damper  is  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
escape  of  heat  up  the  chimney. 

Potatoes—  T  S—  For  autumn  planting  long  dung  is  the  best. 
Sets  8  ins.  deep,  and  as  much  apart,  in  rows  28  ins.  asunder. 

Try  the  Devonshire  Reds  or  York  Regents.  |[ \VJ  T—  It  is 

no  wonder  that  your  Potatoes 'were  up  last  winter  in  Fe- 
bruary. Consider  what  a  winter  it  was.  All  risk  of  such  a 
thing  is  prevented  by  earthing  up  very  deep  in  the  autumn, 
and  harrowing  or  otherwise  breaking  down  the  ridges  in 
the  spring. — We  wish  we  could  j  but  if  we  do,  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  type,  for  our  sheet  is  already  as  large  as 
the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  newspapers  will  permit. 
A  Subscriber— The  mode  you  propose  of  storing  your  Po- 
tatoes will  doubtless  answer  very  well.  Laid  on  the  surface 
not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  and  mixed  with  the  earth  111 
covering,  they  cannot  undergo  fermentation,  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  too  much  guarded  against ;  and  thatching  will 
protect  them  from  frost  and  wet.|| 

Roses— J  S— Perhaps  you  prune  your  Banksian  Rose  at  a 
wrong  season.  The  proper  time  for  performing  the  operation 
is  midsummer,  after  tlie  flowering  is  over;  thus  plenty  of 
new  wood  is  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  when 
3pring  comes  it  will  no  doubt  flower  well.  The  Banksian 
Rose  produces  its  blossoms  on  one  year  old  wood.  If  pruned  j 
in  spring,  therefore,  all  the  flowering  wood  is  removed,  and, 
disappointment  is  the  result.}: 

Thorns—  VE  S—  The  following  is  the  usual  way  of  raising 
these  from  seed  :— A  pit  should  be  prepared,  say  in  October, 
about  1J  ft.  deep,  into  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  put,  with  a 
mixture  of  earth  or  sand.  It  should  he  turned  several  times 
during  the  season,  and  if  dry,  a  little  water  may  be  added  ; 
1  in.  or  2  ins.  of  soil  being  a  sufficient  covering  to  ensure  the 
decomposition  of  the  pulp.  During  the  following  October  a 
piece  of  good  ground  should  be  prepared,  and  the  seed  sown 
in  drills  pretty  thick,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  and  in  the 
succeeding  spring  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear.  Holly- 
berries  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way.  We  may 
mention,  however,  that  we  have  seen  the  haws  thrown  into  a 
heap  under  the  stage  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  fermenta- 
tion soon  took  place,  and  of  course  decomposition  speedily 
followed.  This  was  in  October;  they  were  sown  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  in  beds  and  grew  well.} 

Trees  and  Shrubs  to  withstand  the  Sea  Air — Sub— Sea 
Buckthorn,  Tamarisk,  Piuus  Pinaster,  and  Weymouth  Pine  ; 
also  Pinus  Strobus,  Pinea,  and  Cembra;  Quercus  Ilex  and 
Pvrus  Aria;  Coionilla  Emerus,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Spiraea 
salicifolia,  Colutea  cruenta,  and  Sambucusracemosa.  With 
respect  to  sowing  Grass  seeds,  you  had  better  perhaps  wait 
till  spring.}.  •'■         -  ,  -i 

Vines— J  G— Heaths  do  not  like  lime-water.  Calcareous  soil 
suits  Vines  better  than  siliceous. 

Misc— A  Sub— The  advertisement  appeared  on  the  3d  and  17th 
inst.  The  address  is  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. — - 
WP— The  cheapest  way  of  heating  a  small  greenhouse,  and 
the  best,  is  by  Polmaise.  Apply  to  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Brook- 
lands,  near  Blackheath.  We  do  not  know  where  the  pipes 
are  to  be  had.    Mr.  Mechi  would  tell  you,  we  are  quite  sure, 

if  you  will  apply  to  him. JDevoniensis— Legg's  hydraulic 

engine  is  advertised  weekly  in  our  columns,  seep.  704.}— — 
Vigil—  Thanks,  especially  for  your  courteous  manner.  But 
we  cannot  undertake  not  to  quote  authorities  for  the  intelli- 
gence we  communicate.  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  ;  and  if  the 
paper  you  complain  of  is  more  frequently  used  than  others 
(a  circumstance  that  we  are  not  aware  of),  it  is  because  it 
contains   more  of  the  intelligence   that  suits   our  purpose. 

MA— The  Black  Wattle  is  an  Acacia,  and  is  not  hardy 

enough   to  bear    a   Staffordshire  winter. A   £— Lesche- 

naultias  require  a  cool  airy  greenhouse  in  winter.  If  the 
smoking  has  been  effected  with  sulphur  the  red  spider  will 
be  killed,  and  the  plants  may  be  removed ;  you  will  not  kill 
it  by  any  other  means.     The  Violet  leaves  are  suffering  from 

damp  and  want  of  aeration. C  Uricus— Your  Pelargonium 

leaves  are  affected  by  the  spot,  a  disease  as  yet  ill  understood. 
It  is  probably  damp  that  produces  the  mischief.  A  dilute 
solution  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  has  been  said,   stays  its 

progress,    but  we   doubt  it.} VE  S—  Prune  all  the  soft 

wood  and  leaves  off  your  Pelargoniums,  pack  them  closely 
together  in  a  box  among  dry  earth,  peat,  or  sand,   and  keep 

them   anywhere  free  from  frost  and  damp.} Apis— 10, 

Great  Mary'lebone-street,  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Inquirer—  Treat  roots  of  Salvia  patens  during  winter  as 

you  would  Dahlias.  You  are  possibly  too  far  north  for  Wal- 
nuts to  ripen,  and  perhaps  your  soil  is  wet.  It  cannot  be  the 
fault  of  the  sort.  The  Tree  Paeony  will  withstand  ordinary 
winters  without  protection,  especially  if  the  soil  is  light  and 
dry,  and  the  wood  well  ripened.  Keep  roots  of  Tigridia  pa- 
voniain  dry  sand  during  winter.} 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinum— L  E—  Your  seedlings  are  clear  and  decided  in 
colour,  but  not  surpassing  a  variety  long  cultivated.* 

Fuchsias— J  F  S— The  form  of  your  flower  is  very  good,  but  it 

was   too  far  gone   to  judge  of  its  colours.* J?— Of  your 

floweis  the  light  varieties  are  the  best.  9  is  a  good  and 
ehowy  variety;  8  is  pretty  and  elegant,  but  the  sepals  being 
large  conceal  too  much  of  the  corolla  ;  7  is  also  a  good 
variety.  In  the  darker  sorts  there  is  wanting  that  opposition 
of  colour  wbich  gives  brilliancy  and  richness,  and  generally 
the  sepals  are  long  and  drooping— 2  and  3  we  consider  the 
best  •  they  are  all  large  and  showy  varieties.* 

Verbenas— H  B—  The  colour  of  your  seedling  is  clear  and  de- 
licate, but  the  corolla  is  too  much  indented  ;  UDless  of  dwarf 
habit,  it  will  be  no  improvement  upon  some  of  the  cultivated 
sorts/'' 

Erratum— In  Mr.  Coudrey's  Advertisement  at  page  674,  col.  a, 
the  name  was  misspelt  Condrey. 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

RED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 
TOUX  WHITE  WHEAT  —  Varieties  whose  excellence 
has  been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
in  England  and  Scotland, — for  Sale  at 

"tYHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTOX-UMDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Price  5?.  S$.  per  quarter,  or  8s.  per  bushel,  in  quantities  more 
than  nve  quarters  ;  sacks  25.  each.     Orders  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHX  MORTON.      ! 

TO  BRICK  AXD  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AIXSL1E  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
COMPANY  (Jaiaes  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dennston.  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning  | 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  bv  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model*  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seeu,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Patos,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. __ 

O"  ~RNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c  ,  of 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces;  Encaustic, 
Venetian,  »tc.,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Fahkeb  and  Wtatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London, 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MIXTOX  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
npon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  &c. 


TO  OWNERS  AXD  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machiue  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
enm  per  acre,  including  every  erpense. 

A^^GRlCULTU^AlT^RAINING The  attention  of 
Agriculturists  is  respectfully  directed  to  a  simple  and 
most  efficient  DRAINING-  LEVEL,  price  28s.  It  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  securely  packed.  It  cannot  weU  be  put  out  of 
order,    and  a  mere  labourer  can  use  it.     To  be  had   of  the 

maker,  Jons  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 

FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  Ac. 
THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edwaed  Pcb3ek,  Secre- 
tary,  40,  Xew  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIX  CROPS. — The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  aud  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation. — Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  2S,  Claph am- road- 
place,  Kennington.        %'  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


Zi)t  Mmciiitnval  Qg&tetU. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  24,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR.  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Tcoksdav,     Oct.  29 — Agricul  Ural  Imp.  Sec.  of  Ireland. 
w~~  .«,,.,.    No-    * i  Agricultural  Imp.Soc.  otlreland. 
Whdmsus,  Not.  3jH«gh|a]ld  Ag.uultural  Society. 
™„       _     .  .  f  Agricultural  Imp   Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Tnnaaoav,      _      «{BdfciiFI.»  Society. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES — Banffahire-Maybole. 


FARMERS 
Oct.  SS — Newton — Biaintree    and 
Booking 

S9_WIngon»o:ln  —  Bjiarver 
— Osrerj  St.  M3ry  -  B  o- 
firli  and  Walsham—  Rich- 
mondahire 

3?— Debonham  —  Lich"eld  — 
Wakefield  —  Hadleigh  — 
Rhlna  of  Galiotvay  — 
Wremham 

31 — Cardiff  —  Northampton  — 
Dartford 
Nov.  2— St  Columb  -  W.  Hereford 
Newaik  -  W.nlo.k  —  Ci- 
ren.  ester — SI  riet  HL1  — 
Selby — Aberg-venny 


CLUBS. 

Nov.  2—  Ard'eigh  —  WIngerworth 
—  Waifotd  —  Dj.b.rg  — 
Voaford—  Jedburgh  —  St- 
Qui-ox  —  W.  Market  — 
FramUngham  —  Rrehford 
Hundred  —  Nairnshire  — 
Great  Oakley— St.  Pet.r'a 

t  — Mor  month — Harleat-n 

5 — Hawick — Grove  Ferry  — 
Carlton  on-T'ent 

6—  Tavistock— S:.  G-imain's 
—Chelmsford  -Clay  doo— 
Wa  ebrioge 

7 — Cellumpion —  Darlingtrn 
— Piobua  —  Winchcomb  — 
Durham — Swansea 


The  Principles  of  Book-keeping,  as  already 
sufficiently  developed  in  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  just  as  applicable  to  the  business  of  the 
farmer  as  to  that  of  the  merchant.  The  object  in 
every  case  is  to  present  as  plainly  and  easily  as 
possible  the  existing  state  of  any  business  as 
regards  its  profits  and  losses.  The  sums  received 
and  paid,  due  and  owing,  invested  and  realised,  are 
exhibited  under  the  several  headings  or  accounts  in 
which  they  are  recorded ;  and  the  totals  of  these 
being  carried  to  the  "  balance  sheet "  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
valuation,  at  the  time,  of  the  tenant's  property  in 
and  on  the  land,  there  present  an  easily  read  pic- 
ture of  the  financial  position  of  the  farmer. 

The  true  object  of  keeping  accounts  is  simply 
this,  to  let  the  business  man  know  where  his  pro- 
perty is  and  how  it  is  yielding  ;  what  his  debts  are, 
and  for  what  incurred.  And  this  object  may  be 
obtained  in  the  case  of  so  simple  a  business  as 
farming  with  very  little  difficulty.  If,  however,  it 
be  desired  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  regarding  the 
profitableness  of  different  experiments;  of  various 
modes  or  particulars  in  farm  management ;  of  the 
cultivation  in  the  several  fields  of  which  the  farm  is 
composed — then  the  system  may  be  made  as  com- 
plex as  you  will. 

In  the  simple  method  which  alone  is  necessary,  a 
day  book,  in  which  to  enter  all  the  doings  of  ser- 
vants, and  all  the  money  transactions  of  the  master, 


with  the  money  value  of  each  ;  a  journal,  and  this 
is  hardly  essential,  w  herein  to  transcribe  in  techni- 
cal terms  all  the  day-book  emries;  and  a  ledger  in 
which  to  po-t  all  these  statements  in  their  proper 
position  under  the  several  headings  or  accounts 
which  it  is  deemed  advisable  io  open,  are  the  only 
books  required.  And  the  complexity  and  labour 
of  the  system  depends  on  the  number  of 
accounts  in  the  ledger  which  it  is  consi- 
dered necessary  to  keep.  ■  A  farmer  may  keep 
his  accounts  in  this  manner  simply  enough, 
or  he  may  adopt  a  method  which  shall  occupy  much 
of  his  time.  He  may  open  accounts  only  for  grain 
sold,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  and  these,  with 
the  landlord's  account,  and  the  inventory  of  effects 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end 
of  it,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  to  him  the  amount  of 
his  properly,  where"  it  is  invested,  and  how  it  is 
yielding  ;  or  he  may  adopt  a  much  more  laborious 
and  minute  method"  He  may  if  he  please  consider 
himself,  so  to  s,,eak,  as  three  single  gentlemen 
(A,  B,  and  C),  rolled  into  one ;  each  of  them  has 
bis  journal  and  ledger,  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
the  business  which  "he  follows  ;  A  bujs  horses  and 
keeps  them,  paying  B  for  stabling,  and  for  Oats, 
and  for  straw,  aud  green  food,  &c,  upon  terms 
which  may  be  agreed  on  ;  he  lets  them  to  B  at  so 
much  per"day,  and  as  the  dealings  are  here  between 
only  two  parties,  his  accounts  may  be  kept  without 
much  difficulty.  B  is  the  farmer  ;  he  pays  the 
rent,  he  hires  A's  horses  and  pays  for  them  ;  he  em- 
ploys workmen  and  directs  their  operations  ;  he 
grows  grain  crops  and  green  crops,  and  harvests 
them  and  sells  them,  the  former  to  corn  factors  in 
various  markets,  and  the  latter,  with  the  straw  of  the 
former,  to  C,  to  whom  he  lets  certain  buildings, 
sheds,  and  yards,  in  which  to  feed  them,  and  from 
whom  he  buys  manure.  He  has  thus  to  keepac- 
counts  against  the  landlord,  against  A  and  against 
C.  And"  as  it  is  his  humour  to  be  very  particular,  he 
opens  an  account  against  the  buildings,  debiting 
them  with  a  large  portion  of  the  rent  he  pays,  and 
crediting  them  with  the  sums  he  receives  for  lodging 
to  A's  horses  and  C's  stock ;  against  each  of  his 
fields  he  also  opens  an  account,  charging  on  them 
the  expense  of  horse  labour,  day  labour,  and  ma- 
nure, and  giving  them  credit  for  the  amount  re- 
ceived fortheir  produce ;  he  has  also  to  open  accounts 
with  all  other  parties  with  whom  he  has  any  deal- 
ings. And,  moreover,  he  is  often  disposed  to  try 
the  suggestions  of  agricultural  improvers,  and  for 
each  of  his  experiments  an  account  is  opened  in  the 
ledger.  Lastly,  C  buys  stock  of  such  kinds  as  he 
considers  proper,  and  he  pays  B  for  room  in  which 
to  feed  them  ;  he  pays  him  also  for  the  green  crops 
and  other  food  to  be  consumed  by  them  ;  he  has  to 
open  accounts  with  B  in  all  these  matters,  and  he 
keeps  accounts  against  the  several  descriptions  of 
stock  which  he  breeds  or  feeds,  not  to  speak  of  cer- 
tain experimental  lots  which  he  is  feeding  on  various 
descriptions  of  food  and  under  various  modes  of 
treatment  ;  he  has,  moreover,  to  open  accounts 
with  those  to  whom  he  disposes  of  his  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  or  bacon,  when  they  are  fat,  or  of  his  breeding 
cattle,  sheep,  pig?,  &c  ,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen  hf.s  to  balance  his  accounts  and 
take  an  inventory  of  his  effects,  and  ascertain  the 
results  of  the  year's  proceedings  when  the  proper 
season  comes  round;  if  all  of  them  show  a  favour- 
able balance  so  much  the  better  for  the  farmer. 
A's  dealings  not  being  very  extensive  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  made  much.  B's  d":ugs  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  important,  and  as  likely  to 
be  most  profitable.  C  also  should  be  making  money, 
but  he  is  liable  to  the  risk  of  disease  and  to  the 
charges  of  the  veterinary  doctor;  he  buys  his  litter, 
which  is  against  him,  but  then  he  sells  his  manure  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  in  a  large  arable  farm,  his 
business  ought  to  yield  a  considerable  income. 

Upon  the  sum  of  the  several  balances,  whether 
they  be  positive  or  negative,  depends  the  income 
of  the  farmer ;  and  whatever  it  is,  we  may  surely 
assert  that  he  has  fairly  earned  it,  considering  the 
immense  labour  he  has*  been  at  in  keeping  a  proper 
account  of  it. 

An  immense  labour,  certainly — and  one  which 

altogether  puts  this  complicated  process  of  book- 

I  keeping  out  of  the  use  of  ordinary  professional  men, 

I  however  much  its  minute  detail   may  please   the 

i  amateur.     But  the  principles  on  which  this  method 

depends  are  those  which  must  guide  any  intelligible 

system,  though  certainly  they  may  be  developed  in 

a  much  more  simple  style. 

We  imagine  that  it  can  be  hardly  necessary  to 
add  to  the  above,  which  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  two  or  three  articles  on  this  subject,  any 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  keeping  true  and 
particular  accounts  in  farming.  This  is  obviously 
advisable  in  any  business— it  is  particularly  so  in 
that  of  the  farmer.  He  is  subject  to  so  many 
casualties — to  so  many  causes  of  loss  that  over  and 


above  the  advautage  which,  in  common  with  other 
professions,  his  would  derive  fiom  a  well  and  gene- 
rallv  established  systenfof  book-keeping,  it  would 
benefit  therefrom  by  lhe|insight  thus  given  into  its 
working  ;  losses  wot. Id  Le  checked  before  they  had 
become  serious,  and  profits  v  oul  be  increased  by 
the  intelligent  skill  which  such  a  system  would  put 
in  exercise. 

How  is  it  that  agricultural  estimates  are  so  no- 
toriously valueless,  and  that  agriculture  itself  as  a. 
profession  is  so  variable  in  its  returns  ;  doubtless,  it 
is  because  the  habit  of  observing  and  of  recording 
observations  is  not  yet  general  amongst  agricul- 
turists, and,  therefore,  they  know  of  but  few  well 
established  data  on  which  to  found  either  their 
calculations  or  their  practice.  How  can  this  habit 
be  general,  and  how  can  its  effects  in  the  establish- 
jnent  of  agriculture  as  an  art  be  looked  for  when  the 
very  first'lesson  it  so  unquestionably  teaches — the 
necessity  of  keeping  particular  accounts — has  yet 
been  learned  so  imperfectly,  and  is  still  being 
learned  so  slowly  ! 

We  shall,  on  an  early  occasion,  describe  in  detail 
the  books  required  in  a  system  of  farm  accounts, 
and  the  particulars  of  their  management. 

Mr.  Goodiff,  of  Granard,  has  favoured  us  with 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  thorough 
drainage,  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
In  the  course  of  it,  he  takes  occasion  to  compare 
the  systems  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Parkes,  and  others  ; 
and  of  the  former  he  speaks  as  "shallow  drainage," 
"  furrow  draining,"  &c.  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  his 
article  tends  to  disparage  it  and  the  intelligence  of 
its  author.  Now,  our  correspondent  holding  these 
opinions,  it  was  very  proper  for  him  to  present  them 
at  a  time  when  one  or  other  of  these  systems  of 
drainage  will  be  put  into  general  practice  during 
the  ensuing wiuter  iu  Ireland  ;  and  when  the  faults 
or  the  merits  of  either  will  thus  be  rendered  in  some 
degree  permanent.  But  when  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Smith's  system  being  as  opposed  to  one  in  which, 
water  is  transmitted  through  the  soil  instead  of  over 
its  surface,  as  one  thing  can  well  be  to  another,  we 
must  really  add  a  remark  or  two,  because  we  believe 
him  to  be  in  error. 

Mr.  Smith's  'system  was  designedly  (it  was 
announced  to  be)  an  imitation  of  Nature  in  her  dry- 
soils  ;  and  we  may  say  of  all  the  numerous  agri- 
cultural engineers  for  whose  labours  we  may 
safely  assert  that  Mr.  Smith's  ability  and  energy 
has  excited  the  demand — that  this  is  the  model  on 
which  all  of  them  have  been  working.  And  with 
justice  too  ;  for  Nature's  deep  dry  land  presents 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  soil  on  which  plants  shall 
flourish.  The  name  originally  given  to  Mr.  Smith's 
system  was  not  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  works — it  was  not  "furrow 
draining,"  but  "  the  frequent  drain  system  ,"  and 
this  name  was  given  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
Elkington's  method  of  drainage,  which  consisted 
in  tapping  underground  springs,  and  whose  effects 
w  ere  often  attained  by  the  construction  of  a  single 
conduit. 

Our  intelligent  correspondent  has  doubtless  given 
the  true  meaning  in  which  "  thorough  "  (as  derived 
from  through)  should  be  used  as  applied  to  drain- 
ing ;  yet  we  confess  it  is  one  in  which  we  were  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  generally  used.  But 
Mr.  Smith's  draining,  an  imitation  as  we  have  said 
of  Nature's  system,  was  in  effect  and  very  probable 
in  design  also  "  thorough  "  draining  in  this,  the  cor- 
rect acceptation  of  the  term.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  mere  "  grip  "  for  the  removal  of 
surface  water— from  the  first  it  was  the  opponent 
of  the  surface  drainage,  which  till  then  had  been 
prevalent. 

The  information  which,  since  Mr.  Smith  com- 
menced-bis  labours,  we  have  received  on  the  relation 
in  which  our  atmosphere  stands  to  the  art  of  culti- 
vation, has  doubtless  thrown  increased  light  on  the 
theory  of  thorough  drainage,  but  to  Mr.  Smith  the 
credit  is  due  of  having,  before  the  time  of  Liebig 
and  others,  perceived  the  value  of  inducing  the  rain 
water  to  proceed  through  the  land,  not  off  its  sur- 
f&cc. 

Mr.  Smith's  labours  in  behalf  of  agriculture 
can  hardly,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Goodiff  appears  to  be 
aware,  be  too  highly  rated.  Whether  or  not  in  the 
details  of  his  practice,  or  in  the  merits  of  it,  he  sees 
and  acts  upon  the  ichole  truth,  we  shall  not  here  in- 
quire ;  but  to  him,  and  his  energy  and  ability,  may 
be  attributed  that  general  feeling  and  intelligence 
on  the  subject  which  now  exists,  and  to  which  most 
of  our  numerous  agricultural  engineers  and  drainers 
owe  the  means  of  their  livelihood  at  the  present 
day.  This  we  contend  for  in  spite  of  all  the  histori- 
cal research  displayed  on  this  subject  in  the  pages 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

A  true  history  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  would 
certainly  be  interesting,  and  possibly  useful,  but  let 
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it  include  those  years  in  which  it  has  attracted  most 
attention.  Commence  with  it  as  far  baekasthedaysof 
the  Commonwealth  it'  you  will,*  hut  do  not  stop 
short  of  the  time  when  it  would  constrain  you  to 
pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  the  labours  of  living 
men. 


THE  BEST  MODE  OF  LETTING  FARMS. 

WITH  A  VIZW  TO  THE  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
LAND,  DUE  REGARD  BEING  HAD  TO  THE  JUST  BIGHTS 
OF    BOTH    LANDLORD    AND    TENANT. 

[The  folio  iving  is  a  report  of  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Riehmondsbire  Farmers'  Club.] 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  Skelton  Castle,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  clear  and  straightforward  manner,  and 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  said  that  his  chief  reason  for 
suggesting  this  subject  for  discussion  was  the  interest  it 
had  created  among  agriculturists  generally,  as  shown 
by  the  attention  given  to  it  by  other  farmers'  clubs, 
especially  the  parent  one  in  London. 

The  present  system  of  letting  farms  from  year  to" 
year,  as  practised  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  bad,  radi- 
cally bad.  It  is  most  objectionable  for  many  reasons, 
but  particularly  on  the  ground  of  its  preventing  the 
tenant  from  expending  money  on  improvements,  as  he 
has  no  security  that  he  will  reap  the  advantages  they 
are  intended  to  procure,  and  consequently  has  no 
interest  in  them.  The  moment  they  are  made  they  are 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  might  be 
deprived  of  his  farm  at  the  very  next  term.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  ex- 
traordinary improvements  from  the  tenants  ;  and  the 
landlords,  as  a  body,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
much,  for  this  reason  :  no  class  had  so  little  ready 
money  at  command  as  landlords  ;  he  did  not  make  this 
assertion  lightly,  but  from  his  former  connexion  with  a 
public  office  it  was  known  to  him  that  there  was 
scarcely  an  instance  of  a'  large  landed  proprietor  who 
did  not  die  insolvent  in  Jus  personal  estate.     [!  !] 

Hence,  the  necessity  'for  giving  security  and  encou- 
ragement to  tenants  of  capital  to  invest  their  money. 
It  is  capable  of  proof  also  that  tenant  farmers  can  de- 
vise means  to  make  improvements  more  economically 
than  landlords  ;  the  latter  have  to  procure  everything 
necessary  at  the  greatest  cost,  and  often  perform  the 
work  at  unsuitable  seasons,  while  the  former  go  quietly 
about  the  business,  and  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and  care, 
and  by  doing  the  team  work  at  vacant  times,  contrive 
materially  to  reduce  the  expense.  - 

Landlords,  when  they  lay  out  money  for  tenants,  ex- 
pecta per  centage  on  the  outlay,  and  gentlemen  will 
admit  that  the  tenant  farmer  should  be  remunerated  for 
money  expended  by  him  in  improvements.  There  are, 
however,  improvable  qualities  in  the  land  which  are  as 
much  the  landlord's  as  the  tenant's. 

To  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  system 
of  letting  farms,  two  modes  have  been  suggested,  and 
successfully  practised  in  different  countries.  First,  the 
plan  of  letting  farms  for  a  long  term,  as  adopted  in 
Scotland  ;  and,  secondly,  the  system  followed  in  Lin- 
colnshire of  repaying  the  tenant  on  his  leaving  the  farm 
for  the  unexhausted  improvements  he  has  made  upon  it. 

The  objections  to  leases  are  many.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  suitable  tenant  for  a  farm  let  on  lease  than 
it  is  when  the  farm  is  let  under  the  Lincolnshire  system  ; 
because,  the  lormer  requires  a  man  of  superior  judgl 
ment  and  large  capital,  as  his  improvements  must  be 
made  early  in  Ms  lease  in  order  to  ensure  a  full  return, 
while  the  latter  allows  the  tenant  to  proceed  with  his 
improvements  according  to  his  means,  without  binding 
him  to  any  particular  time. 

Under  a  lease,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  bad 
tenant  from  injuring  the  land.  If  he  does  so  the  land- 
lord has  no  redress  ;  he  may  go  away  after  some  years, 
or,  if  he  stay  the  full  term,  the  farm  is  completely 
run  out. 

Again,  when  a  tenant  has  a  lease  and  is  uncertain 
about  getting  a  renewal  of  it,  the  temptation  to  take  ad- 
vantage towards  its  termination  are  very  great.  It 
would  be  well  in  leases  of  21  years  to  have  a  covenant 
for  renewal  before  the  expiry  of  the  term,  thus  holding 
out  an  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  farm  well,  for 
although  a  higher  rent  might  in  some  cases  be  exacted 
in  consequence,  the  farm  from  its  superior  condition 
would  in  all  probability  be  anything  but  a  dear  one. 

Another  great  objection  to  a  lease  is  that  it  may  be 
agreed  upon  when  corn  is  at  a  certain  rate,  and  the 
rent  calculated  accordingly— a  change  may  take  place, 
corn  may  settle  in  price,  and  the  tenant  is  liable  to 
suffer  loss  during  the  remainder  of  his  term.  These 
objections  seem  to  be  avoided  under  the  system  of 
yearly  tenancies  with  covenants  for  repayment  for 
extraordinary  improvements  unexhausted  on  the  farm 
—such  as  draining,  stubbing  old  fences  and  artificial 
manures  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  according  to  a  scale 
previously  agreed  upon.  In  some  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire it  is  customary  to  allow  the  tenant  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  repay  him  for  improvements.  Thus 
when  he  ,s  about  to  drain  he  gives  notice  to  the  land- 

s™  in  irai^^  ^  he  '?  ^  to  ^  °ut  a  certain 
mm  in  drain  Dg  on  a  particular  part  of  the  farm,  the 

work  is  regularly  inspected,  and  on  its  being  sati  fac" 

S,iTP  eteVr°m  ,  to  14  y^8  *  allowed  as  com- 
pensation  for  the   outlay.     If  the   tenant  leave,  after 

fth  or  T»Tth  of  this  outlay,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the 


^Jjiffisa,^'-'  *»«*»*  *  *. 


landlord  or  incoming  tenant.  These  claims  are  gene- 
rally taken  up  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

Other  allowances  are  agreed  upon  in  like  manner  ; 
thus  for  liine  four  years  is  allowed,  for  marl  six  or  seven 
years,  for  buildings  when  made  entirely  by  tenant  20  or 
21  years,  for  bones  and  artificial  manures  the  custom 
varies,  but  for  the  former  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  admitted  that  when  stock  have  been  fed  on  oil- 
cake the  manure  they  make  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
the  advantage  to  the  land  from  its  use  remains  for  some 
years — hence  an  allowance  is  made  of  ^  of  the  cost  of 
the  cake  fcr  the  first  year  and  i  for  the  second  year. 

Mr.  W.  is  inclined  to  lean  to  the  Lincolnshire  system; 
it  is  more  easily  engrafted  on  the  plan  now  pursued  in 
this  district,  and  with  a  poor  tenant,  the  landlord  is  in 
no  worse  situation  under  it  than  he  would  be  if  the 
present  custom  was  continued. 

In  some  places  there  is  a  clause  introduced  into  the 
agreement  to  protect  the  landlord  from  dilapidations, 
which  seems  equitable,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  might  happen  that  while  a  tenant 
made  a  great  claim  for  compensation  on  some  of  the 
grounds  already  mentioned,  he  was  himself  liable  for 
considerable  sums  for  dilapidations. 

He  had  been  most  anxious  to  hear  this  subject  dis- 
cussed rather  than  to  have  introduced  it,  but  being 
urged  to  do  so  had  consented,  and  now  hoped  to  hear 
some  valuable  remarks  from  men  of  greater  experience 
before  he  left  the  room. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  Mr.  Wharton's 
address,  in  which  Mr.  Jaques,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Outh- 
waite,  Rev.  W.  Wharton,  and  the  Secretary  took  part. 
The  evils  arising  from  the  present  system  of  letting 
from  year  to  year  without  compensating  covenants  were 
unanimously  admitted.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  plan  pursued  in  Lincolnshire  were  supported  by 
parties  who  had  seen  their  good  effects  to  both  lar.dlord 
and  tenant.  The  system  of  letting  on  lease,  as  followed 
in  Scotland,  was  fully  gone  into  by  several  of  the 
members  who  had  visited  that  country,  and  by  one  of 
them  who  had  resided  there  for  several  years,  the 
advantages  of  the  system  shown  by  a  well  cultivated 
country  and  a  thriving  tenantry,  the  application  of 
corn  rents  to  arable  farms,  recommended,  and  various 
other  matters  affecting  the  question.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  discussion  the  following  decision  was 
unanimously  resolved  upon  : — 

"  That  permanent  improvement  to  the  land  can  only 
be  attained  by  security  for  outlay,  and  that  this  security 
is  to  be  procured  either  by  lease — as  proved  by  the 
result  of  experience  in  Scotland — or  by  a  system  of 
repayment  for  unexhausted  improvements,  as  is  the 
case  in  Lincolnshire."— H.,  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Sec, 
Richmond,  October  14,  1846. 


SCHEMES  OF  CULTIVATION 

FOR  SMALL  FARMS. 

No.  1. — A  Farm  of  about  60  acres,  employing  one 
pair  of  horses  ;  of  good  deep  soil,  worth  21.  per  acre  a? 
rental,  including  all  parochial  and  other  taxes. 

Rotation  Suggested. — 1st  year,  Wheat ;  2d  yeai-, 
Clover  ;  3d  year,  Wheat ;  4th  year,  Swedish  Turnips  ; 
5th  year,  Wheat ;  6th  year,  Beans  and  Carrots,  in 
what  is  called  "double  culture;"  7th  year,  Wheat; 
8th  year,  Mangold  Wurzel ;  9th  year,  Wheat,  winter 
Vetches,  and  Rye  ;  and  10th  year,  Cabbages,  trans- 
planted on  half  the  Vetch-stubble,  and  Turnips  on  the 
other  half. 

Each  field  to  be  six  acres  in  extent,  and  we  will  sup- 
pose there  are  two  acres  over,  which  may  be  in  Lucerne 
or  Sainfoin,  according  as  the  soil  is  sandy  or  calcareous 
loamy,  or  brasby. 

The  Produce  of  such  a  farm  will  be  as  follows  : 

30  acres  of  Wheat  at  36  bushels  =  1080  bushels  of  Wheat. 
6  acres,  half  of  Beans  =  3  acres  at  40  bush.  =  120  bush,  of  Beans. 
6  acres  of  Clover   (half-mown),  5  tons  of  Hay  and  the  keep  of 

40  sheep  for  6  months  in  summer. 
6  acres  Mangold  Wurzel  =  150  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzel. 
6  acres  Swedish  Turnips  =  120  tons  of  Swedes. 
6  acres  half  of  f  -\rrots  =    60  tons  of  Carrots. 
6  acres  Vetches  -    the  keep  of  200  sheep  for  two  months  in 

spring  and  summer. 
6  acres  of  Cabbages  and  Turnips  =  120  tons  of  Turnips. 

To  recapitulate  as  regards  Food  for  Stock,  there 
will  be  : — 
In  Vetches,  the  keep  of  200  sheep  during  May  and  June. 
In  Cloves,  the  keep  of  40  sheep  from  May  till  October,  be- 
sides affording  green  food  for  the  horses. 

In  Hay 5  tons. 

In  Mangold  Wurzel  150 

In  Swedes 120    " 

In  Caehots        60    " 

In  Tuenips  and  Cabbages 120    " 


The  Stock  which  may  be  kept  on  this  farm  is  : 
1.    Two  horses,  equal  to  the  consumption  of  $  a  bushel  of 

Oats  per  diem     ,       180  bush,  of  Oats 

15  lbs.  of  hay  per  diem 2  tons  of  hay. 

1  cwt.  of  Carrots  per  diem  in  winter  . .  6  tons  Carrots. 
And  a  portion  of  Clover  or  Lucerne  in  summer. 
2.  Sheep,  <5rc—  One  sheep  will  eat,  say  28  lbs.  of 
green  food,  or  20  lbs.  of  green  food  and  2  lbs  of  hay, 
or  22  lbs.  of  green  food  and  1  lb.  of  oil-cake,  Peas,  cr 
other  grain.  There  are,  taking  out  the  Carrots  needed 
for  the  horses,  about  440  tons  of  roots  and  3  tons  of 
hay  to  be  consumed  between  October  and  May.  During 
that  period  a  sheep  will  eat  3  tons  of  roots.  This  quan- 
tity of  food  will  therefore  require  for  its  consumption 
about  150  sheep.  Now,  a  milch  cow  will  eat  as  much 
as  10  sheep.  The  Clover,  &c,  supposed  capable  of 
maintaining  40  sheep  during  summer,  will  therefore 
maintain  four  cows,  and  to  keep  these  during  winter 
will  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  to  110.  A  three-vear 
old  ox  will  probably  consume  as  much  as  eight  sheep  ; 
if  five  oxen  be  kept  during  winter,  and  on  till  a  portion 


of  the  Vetches  be  consumed  in  May  and  June,  thiB  wil 
reduce  the  stock  of  sheep  required  to  60.  But,  sup- 
posing that  oil-cake  and  other  grain  be  given  as  food  to 
the  stock  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  cwt.  of 
green  food,  that  will  involve  a  consumption  of  about 
15  tons  per  annum,  equal,  in  maintaining  ability,  to  ■ 
90  tons  of  roots,  or  to  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
stock  which  may  be  kept.  If  any  one  will  go  through 
the  calculation,  he  will  find  that  the  saving  on  cows, 
cattle,  and  sheep  food,  thus  effected,  will  permit  the 
keeping  of  30  more  sheep.  These  calculations  proceed: 
on  the  assumption  that  the  sheep 'and  cattle  are  kept 
under  shelter  ;  to  be  sure,  a  sheep  so  circumstanced 
will  not  consume  28  lbs.  of  Turnips  daily,  but  there  is. 
so  great  a  waste  in  cleaning  them,  &c,  that  this  is  a  safe- 
datum  to  found  a  calculation  upon. 

The  farm  will  therefore  maintain  two  horses  and 
four  cows  all  the  year  round ;  and  five  oxen  and  90 
sheep  from  October  to  Jnne. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  Annual  Cost  of  Labour- 
on  this  farm. 

30  acres  of  Wheat,  drilled  at  2s £3    0    0 

hoed,  at  5s 7  10    0 

harvested,  at  10s 15    0    0 

thrashed  135  qrs.,  at  5s    33  15    0 

£50    5    0 

3  acres  of  Beans,  drilled,  at  2s... 0    6    0 


hoed,at6s 0  18    0 

harvested,  at  8s 1    4    0 

thrashed,  120  bsls.,  at  id.    2    0    0 


3  acres  of  Carrots,  drilled,  at  2s 0    6    0 

hoed,  at  15s 2    5    0 

harvested,  at  1 J 3    0    0 


6  acres  of  Swedes,  drilled,  at  2s 0  12    0 

hoed,  at  10s 3    0    0 

harvested,  at  10s 3    0    0 


6  acres  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  dibbled,  at  I 
hoed  3  times,  at  10s. 
harvested,  at  10s.    . . 


4    8    0; 


5  11    0- 


0  18  0 
3  0  0 
3    £    0 


6  18    0 
6  acres  of  Cabbages  and  Turnips— Cultivation,  say 

It,  5s.  per  acre 7  10    0 

Cultivation  of  Lucerne,  11.  per  acre 2    0    0 

Management  of    Clover ;   haymaking  three    acres, 

atlOs 110    0 

Management  of  cattle  and  sheep  —  One 

man  all  the  year,  at  12s 31    4    0 

One  boy  in  winter  with  him,  at  6s.  for  thirty 

weeks  4    0    0 

35    4     0 

One  ploughman,  at  12s 31    4    0> 

Say  one  strong  lad  all  the  year  round  at  odd  jobs,  at 

8s.  per  week 20  16    Or 


£180  18    0, 


Cost  of  Food  for  Stock. 

180  bushels  of  Oats,  at  3s 27    0    0' 

15  tons  of  cake  or  its  equivalent 150    0    0' 


£177    0    0- 


Rent  for  one  year,  at  2! £124    0    0 


Cost  of  Seed. 

30  acres  of  Wheat,  say  50  bushels,  at  7s. £17  10  0 

3  acres  of  Bran,  say  6  bushels,  at  5s 1  10  0 

6  acres  of  Clover,  at  say  11 6    0  0 

3  acres  of  Carrots,  15  lbs.,  at  Is 0  15  0 

6  acres  of  Swedes,  30  lbs.,  at  Is 1  10  O 

6  acres  of  Turnips,  30  lbs.,  at  lOd 15  0 

6  acres  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  30  lbs.,  at  Is 1  10  0 


£30    0    * 
The  following,  then,  is  the  Annual  Expense  on  this- 
farm  : — 

Labour  £180  18    0 

Food   177    0    0 

Seed    30    0    0 

Rent    124    0    0 


£511  18    0 


The  Capital  required  for  this  Farm  will  be  as 
follows  :— Supposing  it  to  be  taken  from  a  tenant  who 
has  pursued  this  system  of  cultivation,  his  manure  and 
the  cultivation  in  the  land  will  have  to  be  paid  for. 
This  will  cost  as  follows  : — 
Half  the  cost  of  cultivating  fallow  crops  of 
the  previous  year,  including  manure,  24 

acres,  at  say  31 £72    0    0 

Cost  of  Clover  seed 6    0    0 

Manure,  say  1000  cubic  yards,  at  3s.  6d.  . .  175    0    0 

£253    0    (f 

Implements. 
One  plough,  51. ;  two  pair  of  harrows,  51. ;  two  horse 
hoes,  4i.  ;  one  roller,  101. ;  two  carts,  20Z. ;  one  cul- 
tivator, 101.  ;  one  Turnip  cutter,  51.  •  one  steaming    ' 
apparatus,  51.  ;   pails,  &c,  31. ;  stable  and  other 

implements,  21. ;  hurdles,  &c.  11 "70    0    ft 

Stock. 
2  horses,  at  30Z £60    0    0 

4  cows,  at  151 60     0     0 

5  oxen,  at  12J 60     0     0 

90  sheep,  at  30s. 135    0    0 

315    0    0 

One  year's  labour,  food,  seed,  and  rent    511  18    0 


This  is  equal  to  £18  :  10s.  per  acre. 


£1149  18    0 


The  Annual  Cost  of  Cultivation  on  this  farm  will  bo 

Labour,  food,  seed,  and  rent £511  18    0 

Five  per  cent,  on  capital 57    2    0 


i£569    0    0 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  Annual  Returns 
of  Cultivation  : — 

Wheat,  135  qrs.,  at  52s £351  0  0 

Beans,  15  qrs.,  at  36s 27  0  0 

4  cows  will  each  pay  81.  per  annum 32  0  0 

5  oxen  will  pay  6s.  a  week  for  their  keep  from 

Oct.  1  to  June  20  ;  38  weeks,  at  30s., 57  0  0 

90-sheep  will  pay  8d.  a  week  for  their  keep 

from  Oct.  1  to  June  20  j  38  weeks,  at  31. ..    114  0  0 


£581     0    0 


. 
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This  just  about  balances  the  expenses,  hardly  any- 
thing more.  I  give  it  just  as  the  result  (unforeseen)  of 
the  calculations  on  the  data  with  which  I  started  ;  but 
it  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  that  land  farmed  so  highly 
as  I  have  suggested  will  not  stop  at  yielding  36  bushels 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  nor  20  tons  of  Swedes  either.  Land 
on  which  31.  worth  per  acre  of  bought  food  for  cattle  is 
annually  consumed,  must  increase  rapidly  in  fertility, 
and  the  moderate  crops  which  I  have  calculated  on  will 
soon  be  exceeded. — M.S'. 


depth,  and  supposing  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Smith,  its  commencement,  and  never  sold  nor  was  in  any  way 
but  without  acceding  to  it,  that  the  rain-water  descended  connected  with  anything  but  a  genuine  article,  which 
as  straight  as  it  could  go  by  force  of  gravitation,  a  soil  ,  statement  I  am  prepared  to  establish  upon  oath  should 
drained  to  the  depth  of  5  feet  would  absorb  a  given  such  a  course  be  deemed  necessary.— Geo.  Jos.  Ashton, 
quantity  of  water  with  greater  rapidity    than   a   soil    82,  Mark-lane,  London. 


ON  THOROUGH  DRAINING. 

Before  entering  en  the  drainage  of  land  to  the  vast 
extent  it  must  he  carried  on  this  year  in  Ireland,  the 
subject  demands  our  most  serious  attention,  our  deepest 
consideration.  Even  by  some  of  the  cleverest  of  men 
its  greatest  and  first  principles  are  but  darkly  seen, 
while  with  others  I  must  think  erroneous  views  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  got  rid  of.  In  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Irish  landlords  to  the  subject,  I  feel  some  diffi- 
dence, for  it  is,  as  though  I  said  I  knew  better  than 
others  j  which,  although  a  very  common  failing,  few 
like  to  appear  to  throw  so  far  away  the  mask  of  modesty 
as  to  acknowledge  it. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  depths 
of  drains,  the  areas  of  their  porosity,  and  the  distauces 
at  which  they  should  be  drawn,  as  the  readers  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  are  well  aware.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston — I  might  have  said  the  deservedly  renowned 
Mr.  Smith — though  still  contending  for  the  shallow 
draining  and  narrow  distances  he  originally  adopted, 
has  been  long  in  the  transitory  mood,  and  has  aban- 
doned, to  a  considerable  extent,  his  original  principle  of 
the  furrow  drainage  for  the  more  modern  one  of  Mechi, 
Parkes,  Grey,  &c,  of  thorough  drainage  ;  indeed,  like 
all  converts,  I  see  he  has  taken  the  extreme  cote,  for 
he  has  become  so  renegade  to  his  old  friend  the  furrow, 
that  nothing  but  the  top  of  the  ridge  will  now  content 
him  for  his  drain. 

As  I  am  not  going  to  admit  the  superiority  of  his 
shallow  drains,  I  shall  first  take  the  liberty  of  ques- 
tioning his  claim  of  superior  experience  over  Mechi, 
Parkes,  &c.,.in  thorough  draining.  I  do  not  dispute  it 
in  furrow  draining ;  in  this  he  has  the  right  of  invention, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  he  practised  it  of  experi- 
ence too  ;  but  his  experience  of  thorough  drainage  is 
but  coeval  with  theirs,  it  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  the 
word  itself  has  been  but  just  taken  in  its  present  ac- 
ceptance. Till  very  lately,  furrow  and  thorough  were 
used  indiscriminately  ;  and  when  a  distinction  began 
to  be  made,  thorough  was  rather  taken  in  the  sense  of 
complete,  perfect  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Smith  is  somewhat  disposed  to  regard  it  still  in  that 
sense),  than  in  its  now  derivative  one  of  through. 

To  the  principle  of   thorough   (through)   drainage, 
Mr.  Smith's  furrow  drainage  is  as  opposed  as  one  thing 
can  well  be  to  another.      The  thorough  drainage   of 
Mechi,  Parkes,  &c,  is  a  passage  of  the   rain   water 
through  the  unstirred  subsoil  into  the  drain,  detained 
in  the  soil  till  it  has  parted  with  its  ammonia,  &c.     The 
furrow  drainage  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  passage  of  rain 
water  over,  or  but  little  under,  the  surface  into  covered 
drains  in  the  furrows,  from  whence  the  system  derived 
ts   name.       And   for   this   purpose   the   drains    were 
directed  to  be  filled  in  with  light  and  porous  materials, 
their  original  clayey  earth  being  scattered  over    the 
ridges.  For  the  former  deep  drains  are  evidently  essen- 
tial j  for  the  latter  shallow  ones  were  as  evidently  best 
adapted,  and  their  depth  was  therefore  incidental  to  the 
depth  at  which  it  was  intended  the  surface  should  be 
worked.     By  the  former  wide  distauces  are  effectually 
drained  with  sufficient  expedition,  and   with  a  small 
area  of  porosity  (an  inch  pipe)  ;  to  the  latter  narrow 
distances  were  requisite  to  prevent  the  water  of  heavy 
rains  running  off  along  the  tops  of  the  furrows  carrying 
with  it  the  finer  and  richer  particles  of  the  soil  ;  for  the 
same  reason  a  large  area  of  porosity  was  also  required. 
To  me  Mr.  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  a 
conception  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  thorough 
and  deep  draining.     He  talks  of  a  just  medium  for  the 
depths  of  drains,  by  which  he  understands,  I  believe, 
such  a  depth  as  will  place  the  upper  part  of  the  stone- 
filling  some  three  or  four  inches  below  the  stirred  soil. 
Meehi's  just  medium  is  a  balance  between  the  expence 
and  the  depth  of  the  drain  somewhere  between  five  and 
ten  feet.      But  Mr.  Smith  says — "  if  the  drains  are 
made  too  deep" — and  what  is  too  deep  1— "  the  water 
would  remain  longer  in  the  soil  than  would  be  either 
necessary  or  useful."     Now,  letting  alone  that  the  ad- 
vocates of   deep   drains    affirm  that   the   water   runs 
quicker  off  from  them,  it  is  yet  a  problem  how  long  it 
is  necessary  or  useful  for  the  water  to  remain  in  the 
soil  before  it  is  drained  off.      It  should   remain  in  it 
until  it  has  parted  with  its  ammonia,  &c.  ;   but  how 
long  this  is  will  depend  much  upon  the  quantities  of 
these  matters  contained  in  the  soil ;  falling  on  a  soil 
exhausted  of  the  extraneous  matters  contained  in  rain- 
water and  full  of  matter  capable  of  being  acted  on  by 
the  acidifying  principles  it  brings  with  it,  the  smallest 
possible  space  of  time  may  be  long  enough  ;  but  if  the 
Boil  is  saturated  with  these  matters  and  does  not  con- 
tain disengaged  bases  for  the  acidifying  principles  to  act 
on,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  (irrespective  of  the  effects 
of  excess  of  water  on  living  vegetable  tissue,  and  which 
does  not  here  enter  into  consideration),  that  the  rain- 
water can  remain  too  long  in  the  soil   or   percolate 
through  too  great  an  extent  of  earth. 

Now,  if  drains  act  at  5  feet  deep,  and  that  they  do  so 
we  have  a  vast  preponderance  of  evidence  and  experi- 
ence against  Mr.  Smith,  they  must  drain  the  soil  to  that 


drained"  only  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,"  and"  leave  the  sur- 
face sooner  in  a  fit  state  to  be  operated  on  by  man,  let 
the  draining  from  it  be  either  quick  or  slow,  for  water 
cannot  percolate  so  rapidly  horizontally  as  it  will  de- 
scend perpendicularly  by  its  gravity.  The  action  of 
drains  at  2  ft.  6  ins.  below  the  surface,  and  at  5  feet 
must  be  very  different— we  shall  see  that  their  effects 
are  so  ;  for  admitting  with  Mr.  Smith  that  (with  some 
trifling  variation),  in  shallow  drains  the  rain-water 
descends  directly  through  tho  broken  ground  by  its 
gravity,  "  and  then  along  the  surface  of  the  subsoil 
which  had  never  been  mechanically  D  oved,  into  the 
drains."  Yet  with  deep  drains  this  is  not  the  case ; 
true,  we  may  suppose  the  water  to  descend  perpendi- 
cularly through  the  broken  soil  a  depth  of  less  than 
2  feet ;  but  as  upwards  of  2  feet  of  the  subsoil  that  has 
not  been  mechanically  moved  is  made  dry  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  drain  placed  5  feet  below  the  surface,  as 
there  are  3  feet  of  rammed  and  solidified  clay  over  the 
pipe  in  the  drain,  the  rain-water  cannot  as  in  the  shal- 
low drains  run  along  the  surface  of  the  mechanically 
unmoved  subsoil  into  the  drains,  but  must  penetrate 
through  it  in  concentrated  radii  to  the  drain-pipe,  and 
this  properly  constitutes  the  great  distinguishing  feature 
of  thorough,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  through 
drainage. 

The  various  fertilizing  matters  held  in  solution  in 
the  Jiain-water,  and  the  acidifying  principles  it  brings 
with  it  over  and  above  those  which  it  may  have  lost  in 
its  rapid  passage  through  the  broken  soil  ;  a  soil  pro- 
bably already  saturated  with  these  matters  and  princi- 
ples, are  thus  carried  into  and  through  every  part  of 
the  subsoil,  and  there  finding  crude  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  form  salts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  change  this  sterile  and  inert  bulk  of  soil,  3  feet 
in  thickness,  into  a  nutritious  and  active  earth. 

The  roots  of  plants  now  descend  through  this  mecha- 
nically unstirred  subsoil  till  they  reach  a  still  lower 
soil  which  has  not  been  deprived  of  its  surplus  water. 
But  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  above  the  surface  always 
has  a  relative  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  root  be- 
low the  surface,  we  have  in  these  deep  drained  soils  a 


Prepuraiion  of  Manure. — You  ask  me  to  give  you  a 
£  s.  d.  estimate  of  the  expense  of  carrying  out  my  plan 
of  manufacturing  manure,  in  manure  bin  towers. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  way  of  doing  this  will  be  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  present  practice,  as  given  in  detail  in 
an  excellent  article  on  Measure  Work,  at  page  451,  in 
the  Gazette  ;  and  I  will,  in  order  to  do  this  in  a>lear 


manner,  place  the  two  plans  in  juxtaposition  :- 


Expense  as  given  in  detail  at 
page  451. 
These  prices,  if  I  understand 
them  correctly,  are  charged 
on  the  manure  in  a  manufac- 
tured state. 

1.  Filling    in    yard,     and    d. 
carting  to  heap    . .     . .    2$ 


"?; 


2.  First  turning 

3.  Second  turning    .*.     . . 

4.  Loading  and  Carting) 

5.  Dividing  in  Field     . .  / 
C.  Spreading       


Expnisc  in  Manure  Bin  Towers. 
My  prices  aa  correctly  as  I 
can  state  them  (without  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject), are  on  the  manure  in  a 
manufactured  state. 

1.  Annual  charge  on  out- 
lay for  a  bin  to  contain 
2G0  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
nure  in  a  manufactured 
state         3d 

2.  Labour  in  wheeling  lit- 
ter, «fcc.  to  the  towers, 
and  filling  the  bins     . .     H 

3.  Turning  over  or  trans- 
ferring the  manure  from 
one  bin  to  another,  with 
occasional  pumping  of 
liquid  manure       . .     . .     1 

4.  Leading  and  carting  the 
manure,  and  spreading 
directly  upon  the  land    2 

n 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  my  plan  does  not 
effect  any  saving  in  the  manufacturing  of  manure  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show.  In 
the  first  place,  the  manufactured  manure  in  the  bins 
would  be  more  perfectly  decomposed,  and  therefore  oc- 
cupy less  space  than  such  as  is  ordinarily  carted  out  of 
foldyards,  or,  indeed,  in  any  subsequent  state  before  it 
is  spread  upon  the  land.  This  would  effect  a  consider- 
able saving  in  time,  labour,  and  cartage.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  saving  of  cartage  to  the  heaps,  described  as 
part  of  the  first  operation.  Thirdly,  the  saving  of  time 
and  labour  in  dividing  the  manure  into  heaps  in  the 
field,  preparatory  to  its  being  spread  broadcast  or 
otherwise.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manure 
as  manufactured  according  to  my  plan,  may  be  carted 
direct  from  the  tower  to  the  field,  and  there  spread 


vegetation  of  far  superior   luxuriance  to  that  of  the    Up0n   tne  ]aud.     These  several  savings  would,  in  my 


shallow  drained  soils.  We  have  then  not  only  a  saving 
of  expense  in  the  deep  and  wide  apart  system  of  drain- 
age, but  we  obtain  a  fertile  soil  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to 
this  subject,  I  would  also  suggest  to  them,  that  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  may  subsist  between  them  and  the 
Board  of  Works  as  to  the  system  of  drainage  to  be 
carried  out,  they  have  a  just  right,  as  being  most  inte- 
rested, to  stipulate  for  the  one  they  think  fit;  the  only 
interest  of  the  Government  is  that  the  improvement 
effected  be  such  as  shall  increase  the  value  of  the  land 
to  the  amount  of  the  outlay,  and  any  system  of  drain- 
age with  reasonable  care  will  do  this. — J.  M.  Goodiff, 
Granard,  Oct.  15,  1846. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Compound  Guano.— My  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  article  in  your  valuable  journal  of  the  3d  instant, 
respecting  a  circular  of  mine  which  has  come  into  your 
hands,  upon  "compound  guano."  In  that  article  you 
invite  me  to  solve  certain  propositions  respecting  the 
compound,  which  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  doing  ;  and 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  this  letter.  In 
the  first  part  of  your  article,  you  say,  "  that  the  infer- 
ence you  draw  from  my  circular  is,  that  you  have  been 
quite  wrong  all  this  time  in  looking  sharp  after  the 
genuine  article."  This  inference  I  consider  quite 
foreign  to  any  statement  in  my  circular,  and  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  you  came  to  such  a  deduction. 
I  state,  most  distinctly,  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
genuine  guano.  You  next  ask  for  enlightenment  on 
this  subject :  "  how  the  quality  of  anything  can  be 
affected  by  mixing  with  itself  V  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  so  simple,  that  I  wonder  it  should  have  been 
put.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  wine  you 
drink  after  dinner  is  19  times  out  of  20  mixed  and  com- 
pounded of  different  sorts  to  give  it  flavour  and  qua- 
lity ;  and  why  t  that  the  produce  of  different  vineyards 
are  distinguished  for  different  flavours  and  qualities. 
It  is  the  same  with  coffee  and  sugar  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  each  bearing  a  different  feature  as 
to  quality  and  appearance  peculiar  to  itself.  And 
arguing  from  the  same  analogy  in  guauo,  is  it  an  un- 
reasonable deduction  where  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
experience  and  facts,  to  take  advantage  of  the  varieties 
of  the  different  importations,  and  select  from  those  that 
which  bears  the  most  opposite  qualities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  compound,  namely,  the  Peruvian  and  Saldanha 
Bay  guanoes,  which  are  distinguished  for  different  fea- 
tures  the  one  for  richness  in  ammonia,  the  other  for 

richness  in  the  phosphates,  both  excellent  peculiarities 
for  fertilisation  ;  and  I  assert,  an  admixture  of  these 
properly  adjusted,  forms  a  guano  of  great  value  as  afer- 
tilizer  ;  and  I  am  not  singular  in  my  opinion  on  this 
article,  but  am  borne  out  by  men  of  experience  both  as 
chemists  and  agriculturists.  In  conclusion  allow  me, 
in  justness  to.  myself  and  those  connected  with  the 
article  in  question,  to  say,  that  I  never  in  my  life  was  a 
party,  or  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  adulterating 
guano.    I  have  been  engaged  in  the  guano  trade  from 


humble  judgment,  amount  to  nearly  one-half  the  total 
expence  of  the  existing  practice  ;  then  if  so  much  can 
be  saved  in  time  and  labour  of  man,  horse,  and  cart, 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  saving  in  horseflesh  and 
wear  and  tear  of  cart,  &c.  The  charge  of  3d.  per  cubic 
yard  on  the  manufactured  manure  in  my  plan,  is  made 
out  of  the  interest  on  the  outlay  in  erecting  the  tower, 
&c.  Now  I  think  that  a  good  part  of  this  3d. 
might  be  very  fairly  set  off  against  the  wear  and  tear 
of  that  portion  of  cartage  saved  by  my  plan.  You  say, 
in  remarking  on  my  article  at  p.  652,  that  the  doing 
away  with  the  first  cartage  would  be  no  saving,  because 
the  horses  must  otherwise  be  idle.  But  why  should 
either  man  or  horse  be  idle  %  At  any  period  of  the 
year  could  they  not  be  employed  in  the  transposition  of 
sails  on  a  farm  where  such  a  plan  is  practicable,  or  in 
leading  road  scrapings,  &c  ,  and  the  various  materials 
to  be  procured  in  large  towns  ?  If,  by  judicious  and 
skilful  management,  more  and  better  manure  could  be 
made  at  home,  and  at  less  cost  of  time  and  labour  than 
heretofore,  could  not  such  time  and  labour  be  employed 
in  the  manner  described,  or  in  such  other  description  of 
work  as  would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  intelli- 
gent man  1  I  do  not  contemplate  the  necessity  of 
leading  manufactured  manure  at  the  busy  season  of 
spring,  neither  would  it  be  profitable  to  do  so  with^im- 
perfectly  decomposed  organic  matter  ;  it  might  remain 
in  the  bins  till  wanted  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 
In  another  part  of  the  same  article  you  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can,  by  merely  mechanical  arrangement, 
wholly  save  the  volatile  parts  of  manure.  Of  cuurse  we 
cannot,  because  if  a  gas  is  once  generated  there  is  no 
other  way  of  preventing  its  escape  but  by  that  of  pre- 
senting a  body  with  which  it  will  combine,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  you  mention  ;  but  my  object  is  not  to 
let  the  process  get  so  far  as  to  generate  the  ammo- 
niacal  gas.  The  heat  necessary  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  if  kept  within  cer- 
tain limits,  would  not,  I  apprehend,  ha^  e  the  effect  of 
disengaging  the  gases  to  any  wasteful  extent ;  but  if 
increased  beyond  those  limits,  rapid  decomposition  will 
take  place,  with  great  loss  of  elementary  matter,  which 
would  be  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  unless  converted 
into  fixed  substances  by  the  acids,  &c,  usually  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  I  fear  that  I  have  not  given 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  your  question  of  expense. 
Indeed  it  was  not  possible  without  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it  experimentally  ;  but  I  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  place  the  matter  fairly  before  your  leaders. 
—  Henry  Liddell,  Beverley-roud,  Hull,  Oct.  14. 
P.S. — What  do  you  think  of  sprinkling  litter,  &c,  as  it 
is  put  into  the  bins,  with  a  caustic  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  (the  latter  would  be  the  cheapest)  ?  The  lime  em- 
ployed in  rendering  the  alkalies  caustic  might  go  in 
with  the  liquor.  Of  course  there  would  only  be  so 
much  of  it  used  as  was  necessary  to  moisten  the  ma- 
terials and  excite  fermentation.  My  object  in  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  is  this  : — I 
think  they  would  probably  in  some  degree  effect  the  so- 
lution of  the  silica  in  the  straw,  and  thereby  destroy  its 
organic  structure.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
hasten  the  decomposition  and  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
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manure  ;  it  would  also  make  it  more  friable,  and  its 
effects  too  as  a  fertilizer  would  be  improved.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  mass  during  decomposition  would 
increase  the  acticn  of  the  solution.  Cold  solutions 
would  operate  very  slowly  ;  but  we  know  that  boiling 
ones  act  very  rapidly  on  animal  matter.  These  of 
course  are  but  crude  ideas. — H.  L. 

To  Harvest  Boots,  Qc As   the  season  for  drawing 

Turnips  is  approaching,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
stating  next  week  the  best  method  of  storing  them. 
The  practice  here  is  to  pile  them  in  long  rows,  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  thatch  over  ;  but  1  think  I  have 
read  in  some  of  your  papers  a  recommendation  either 
to  use  hurdles,  or  raise  wicker-work  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  filling  the  spaces  with  straw  some  weeks  after. 
Is  this  correct  i  Is  it  not  also  necessary  that  the 
bottoms  of  the  rows  should  be  quite  dry  ?  May 
the  tops  of  Mangold  Wurzel  be  now  cut  without 
injury  to  the  root— though  they  are  still  very 
green  and  fresh  ?  Do  they  require  more  careful 
storing  than  Turnips  1  Some  time  ago  you  had 
a  communication  from  a  correspondent,  signed  "  Water- 
house,  near  Bath,"  advocating  "Stall  Feeding,"  and 
offering  to  state  his  practice  and  to  furnish  a  plan  of  a 
cow-house.  Could  you  obtain  this,  as  I  am  about 
erecting  some  cattle  sheds,  and  am  anxious  to  follow  out 
house  feeding  as  far  as  practicable  1  My  cows  have 
been  in  the  house  most  part  of  the  past  summer,  and 
their  produce  in  milk  and  butter  is  fully  equal  to  my 
neighbours — they  were  fed  on  Vetches  and  sown  Grass 
in  spring,  and  during  summer  on  meadow  Grass  cut 
twice  and  three  times — grown  from  tank  liquid.  I  am 
about  erecting  a  two-horse  power  (ordered  at  New- 
castle, from  Barrett,  Exall,  &  Co.)  thrashing  machine 
— not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  (on  my 
farm  of  110  acres)  as  for  cutting  hay  and  straw  for  my 
stock.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  far  I  may  work 
this  out  to  advantage,— especially  with  respect  to  horses. 
My  stock  consists  of  five  horses  and  a  pony,  19  milch 
cows,  and  10  yearlings  and  calves.  My  intention  is  to 
keep  20  milch  cows,  and  rear  six  or  eight  calves — 
feeding  that  number  of  my  stock  each  winter.  My 
farm  is  divided  into  14  fields — two  of  them  old  meadow 
— two  I  purpose  leaving  in  permanent  pasture,  and 
working  10  on  a  five  course  rotation  of  Turnips  and 
Mangold,  Wheat,  sown  Grass,  one  year's  pasture,  Oats. 
Please  say  if  you  consider  this  good  practice,  and  oblige 
— A  young  Farmer  and  Constant  Reader,  Whitehaven. 
[This  is  a  very  good  rotation.  The  leaves  of  Mangold 
Wurzel,  as  long  as  they  were  green,  fed  the  root, 
therefore,  you  should  not  remove  them.  Many  thanks 
for  your  intention  of  reporting  progress.] 

American  Farming. — In   a   late    Number   you  give 
an  account  of  Mr.  A.  Van  Bergen's  farming,  from  the 
Albany   Cultivator,  which   mode   of  managing  a  farm 
must  put  all  our  first-rate  farmers  to  the  blush,  on  a 
farm  of  700  acres,  500  of  which  are  cleared,  of  which 
300  acres  are  in  mowing  and  100  under  the  plough  this 
year,  and  he  has   only  three   men  and  three  pairs  of 
horses,  and  their  drivers,  I  presume  ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion states  that  "  three  men,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Van  Bergen,  have  done  all  the  hand   labour  on  the 
farm  from  the  opening  of  the  spring  to  the  1st  of  June. 
The  secret  of  accomplishing  so  much  with  so  few  bands, 
lies  in  the  performance  of  much  of  the  hardest  portion 
of  the  work  by  improved  implements  drawn  by  horses." 
Now,    as    the    British    farmers    have    to    meet    this 
produce   raised  so  cheaply  by   implements,  and  must 
anticipate  a  great   advance   of  wages   caused   by   the 
great  demand  for  labour  which  there  will  be  if  only  the 
railways  go  on  for  which  bills  have  been  obtained,  he 
must  have  cheap  and  effective  implements,  and  I  should 
say  every  farmer's  newspaper  and  magazine  should  °ive 
for  the  benefit  of  their  subscribers,  engravings   of  all 
prized  implements   drawn  to   a  scale,  so  that  it  will 
enable  a  farmer  to  have  them  made  at  the  cheapest 
rate  (if  they  are  not  patented).     You,  in  your  Paper, 
used  to  give  us   drawings  of  useful   implements,  but 
your  pages  for  a  long  time  have  not  been  graced  with 
any  ;  some  time  back  you  promised  us  a  drawing  of  the 
Norwegian  Harrow— as  that  is  not  a  patented  imple- 
ment (only  the  way  of  raising  the  rowels  out  of  the 
ground,  has  been  registered  to  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of 
Bristol,  which  may  be  as  well  done  the  way  of  the  Uley 
Cultivator,  and  many  others),  please  to  draw  it  to  a 
scale  so  that  a  common  blacksmith  may  make  one.     In 
the   "  Journal    of    the    Royal    English    Agricultural 
Society,"  there  is  a  part  of  the  prize  essay  on  agricul- 
tural implements  by  Mr.  J.  Morton,  published.  °  Why 
the  other  part  was  not  given,   I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
I  should  say  it  is  to  be  regretted.    As  you  have  shown 
a  desire  to  give  every  instruction  to  farmers,  I  am  sure 
if  you  see  this  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  to  procure  the  desired  information, 
and  plans  of  implements  for  farmers.     Can  the  Albani/ 
■Cultivator   be  easily  procured   in  England  ?— Alma's 
Isle.     [In  America,  land   is    cheap  and  labour  dear, 
farmers  there  cultivate  "  extensively  ; "  they  occupy  a 
large    extent,  and    employ   little    labour.      We    know 
nothmg  of  Mr.  Van  Bergen's  farming,  excepting  what 
that  paragraph  told  us,  but  from  the  general  character 
of   American   farming  (the    unavoidable  result  of  the 

r™ ^°ce8 ^yhif  it  i8  laced)    .   iIlethat 

w£h  v  M  v'Sh  ^armerS  wh°  need  be  Put  to  *e 
blush  by  Mr  Van  Bergen.  Our  system  is  more 
intensive  than  Ins.  Our  circumstances  justify  the 
employment  of  more  labour.  We  know  not  whether 
our  correspondent's  anticipations  of  cheap  food  and 
dear  labour  will  ever  be  verified,  but  until  they  are,  and 
until  they  are  accompanied  by  an  American  cheapness 


of  land  (which  we  may  safely  assert  that  England  will 
never  see),  Mr.  Van  Bergen's  farming  is  no  example 
for  us  to  follow.  We  may  mention  by  the  way  that 
whatever  be  its  influence  on  individual  profit,  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  national  fault  in  the  East  Lothian  Farming  that 
it  employs  so  little  labour.  Our  correspondent's  re- 
marks on  the  value  to  all  parties  of  improved  agricul- 
tural machinery  are  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  but 
although  the  immediate  effect  of  good  horse  or  steam 
power  machines  is  to  diminish  the  cost  of  farming,  it 
ultimately  acts  not  by  throwing  hands  out  of  employ, 
but  by  increasing  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Improved 
machinery  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  part  of 
a  system  which  employs  a  greater  amount  of  labour : 
not  certainly,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
quantity  of  produce.  Its  profitableness  to  all  parties  con- 
sists in  this  that  its  cheaper  produce  so  extends  its  own 
market  as  greatly  to  increase  its  manufacture.  We 
lately  gave  a  cut  of  Stratton's  implement,  and,  though 
other  matter  has  hitherto  occupied  our  columns,  we 
have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
agricultural  mechanics  we  have  given  in  past  volumes, 
and  which  still  requires  for  its  completion  papers  on 
the  machines  used  in  preparing  our  crops  for  food  and 
for  market.  The  Albany  Cultivator,  a  very  excellent 
American  periodical,  is  published  at  Mr.  H.  Newman's, 
bookseller,  No.  199,  Broadway,  New  York  City.  We 
do  not  know  any  London  agent.] 

§?ocfttfes. 

STEWPONY   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
At  the  Stewpony  Agricultural  Association,  W.  W. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  made  the  following  remarks  at   the 
annual  meeting  last  week  : — 

One  great  means  of  improvement  is  drainage  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  first  and  greatest ;  and,  in  regard  to  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  as  my  decided 
opinion,  that  draining  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  with  pipes, 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  old  shallow  plan. 
The  effect  of  the  deep  draining  is  much  greater,  the  ex- 
pense much  less  than  the  other  ;  and,  after  ample  expe- 
rience, it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  my  tenants  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  4  feet  draining  sys- 
tem and  the  former  plan  of  2  feet  6  inches.  I  am 
carrying  the  new  plan  into  effect  to  a  great  extent,  on 
my  own  estate,  and  my  mode  of  applying  it  is  open  to 
you  all  for  examination,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found 
useful.  I  am  also  at  present  carrying  on  largely  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  conducted  upon  the  most  improved 
principles,  from  which  I  expect  great  results.  It  is 
right  that  I  should  mention  that  I  have  tried 
irrigation  before  without  success,  nay,  even  with 
injury  ;  but  then  I  never  found  out  the  way  of  applying 
it  properly  ;  and  now  that  I  have  got  hold  of  the  proper 
mode,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  amply  repaid. 
Taught  by  former  failures,  now  when  I  desire  to 
practise  any  improved  mode  of  husbandry,  I  look 
to  that  part  of  England  where  it  is  carried  on.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  information  may 
be  got  from  books  ;  but  you  may  read  to  all  eternity 
without  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter. 
If  you  are  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  process 
you  must  go  and  learn  it  where  it  is  practised.  Ac- 
cordingly I  went  to  Kent  to  acquire  my  knowledge  of 
deep  draining,  and  I  went  for  irrigation  to  the  water 
mills  of  Dorsetshire,  which  are  very  beautiful  works, 
and  no  one  desirous  of  putting  the  plan  in  practice  but 
will  be  repaid  by  seeing  how  it  is  carried  on  there.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  in  carrying  improvements  into 
effect  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  party  who  has  been 
engaged  in  them  where  they  are  carried  on  ;  accordingly 
I  have  brought  workmen  to  effect  the  improvement  on 
my  estate,  and  when  the  plan  is  fully  in  operation,  and 
I  have  instances  of  it  to  show  the  members  of  the 
Stewpony  Society,  I  shall  then  consider  that  I  have 
been  of  some  use.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  and 
storing  of  manure,  I  have  tried  the  system  referred  to 
in  the  report,  viz.,  box-feeding,  but  on  a  small  scale.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
usual  plan  of  making  and  preserving  manures.  In  box- 
feeding  the  animal  is  in  no  -degree  injured,  nor  its 
health  in  the  least  impaired,  though  perhaps  it  might 
look  brighter  in  the  eye  when  fed  otherwise.  You  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  cavity  below  the  box  which  is  fitted 
up  with  a  grating,  and  becomes  filled  with  dung. 
Now,  although  I  have  left  that  for  six  months  without 
emptying,  the  animal  has  thriven  and  experienced  no 
ill  effect,  nor  shown  a  single  symptom  of  disease.  It  is 
true  the  labourers  who  took  it  out  felt  it  a  little  ;  it 
made  their  eyes  water  and  their  noses  sneeze,  but  did 
no  greater  barm.  I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  this 
dung  not  having  been  dried  by  the  sun  nor  watered  by 
the  rain,  but  all  its  solid  and  liquid  parts  retained,  must 
be  vastly  more  efficacious  than  that  collected  on  the  old 
system.  What  is  the  usual  system  of  manufacturing 
manure  \  The  turning  a  few  poor  miserable  animals 
into  the  straw  yard,  aud  when  the  straw  is  rotten  you 
call  that  manure  !  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have 
seen  straw  actually  thrown  into  the  streets  to  be  con- 
verted into  something  black  and  dirty,  and  then  it  is 
called  manure.  This  is  absurd  ;  and  I  contend  that  a 
most  material  poiut  in  farming  is  the  proper  prepara- 
tion and  preserving  of  manure. 

Mr.  Baker :  What  depth  do  you  drain,  Mr.  Whitmore  ? 

The  President :  Four  feet.  The  cost  of  applying 
irrigation  I  find  to  be  from  12/.  to  15/.  an  acre  ;  but 
what  is  the  result  ?  Suppose  my  improvements  in  this 
way  to  be  at  all  comparable  to  those  in  the  rest  of 
Eugland,  I  shall  obtain  a  bite  of  Grass  in  the  month  of 
March  when  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  had,  and  I  shall 


have  an  extra  ton  ef  hay  to  the  acre,  so  that  land  that 
formerly  let  at  40s.  an  acre  will  be  richly  worth  80s. 
I  think  also  that  where  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  a  system  of  double  manuring  goes  on,  and,  pro- 
vided your  land  is  clean  where  that  takes  place,  very 
large  crops  will  be  yielded.  After  some  further  re- 
marks, the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
hoped  to  see  the  farmers  of  England  take  that  com- 
manding station  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  world 
which  her  manufacturers  had  done  ;  and  if  he  could  in 
any  way  promote  so  desirable  a  result  he  would  feel 
that  he  had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 


WITHAM  LABOURERS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  excellent 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Meelii,  Hutley, 
Foster,  and  others.  We  give  a  report  abridged  from 
the  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

On  the  subject  of  deep  drainage,  Mr.  Mechi  stated, 
as  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  he  could  state  that 
he  had  a  13  acre  field  drained  5  feet  deep,  in  a  very 
strong  loam,  and  put  Wheat  on  it  ;  he  had  the  adjoin- 
ing field  of  the  same  sort  mole-ploughed  1 6  inches  deep, 
and  also  put  Wheat  on  it.  The  latter  in  the  winter 
looked  better,  but  he  then  said,  "  in  the  month  of  May 
that  field  will  go  to  Halsted  fair,  for  that  is  the  trying 
time  ;  when  the  roots  want  to  descend  they  will  find  a 
check  in  the  cold  undrained  soil — it  will  go  back,  and 
my  deep  drained  field  will  go  on  unchecked."  All  his 
friends  said  no  ;  but  the  deep  drained  field  went  on, 
and  the  Wheat  was  6  feet  high,  while  the  other  was 
only  4.  At  harveit  his  man  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  lightness  of  the  sheaves  on  the  latter  j  and  he  had 
more  corn,  from  one  to  two  quartet's  an  acre,  on  the 
field  that  was  drained  than  on  the  other.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  there  existed  in  this  county  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  deep  drainage,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
every  one  should  try  an  acre  in  each  field — if  he  waa 
wTong  convict  him  by  facts  and  not  taunt  him  by  pre- 
judices. Perhaps  some  gentlemen  had  done  so,  and 
could  give  him  their  opinion.  He  paused  for  an  answer. 
None.  He  was  sorry  for  it  It  was  not  right  certainly 
that  a  man  would  not  drain  an  acre  of  land  to  convict 
him  if  he  was  wrong.  He  was  more  anxious  upon  the 
matter,  because  it  was  of  national  importance.  They 
knew  that  farming  was  but  a  slow  way  of  getting  money, 
and  he  was  quite  sure,  with  ordinary  management,  in  a 
wet  season,  on  undrained  land,  it  was  a  fast  way  of 
losing  it.  They  were  constantly  hearing  of  agricultur- 
ists who  were  leaving  their  farms  after  three  or  four 
years  of  wet  seasons  ;  they  constantly  hear  it  said  of 
such  and  such  a  person,  "  he  is  guing  away  having  lost 
his  capital,  poor  fellow ;  he  went  in  with  a  capital  of 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  and  he  has  lost  it,"  and 
if  deep  draining  would  prevent  this,  how  important  waa 
it  that  it  should  be  done.  A  wet  season  did  no  injury 
on  deep  drained  land.  He  was  quite  sure  that  heaven's 
rains  were  the  greatest  blessings  we  could  have,  except 
just  at  harvest  time  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pusey  and  others  that  when  a  farm  was  drained,  the 
farmer  could  hardly  have  too  much  rain.  So  much  for 
drainage.  He  should  be  happy  to  give  his  opinion  at 
any  time  upon  the  matter,  but  he  said,  "  Till  you  con- 
vict me  of  being  wrong,  do  not  taunt  me."  He  must 
say  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  agriculture  of  this 
county  —  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own,  for  he 
thought  there  was  room  for  improvement ;  hut  there 
was  more  room  for  it  amongst  his  friends.  We  had 
amongst  us  some  eminent  agriculturists,  but  they  were 
not  perfect.  Mr.  Hutley  was  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
turists in  the  county,  but  he  was  not  a  real  good  one 
yet.  Before  he  was  a  good  agricultuiist,  he  must  save 
the  strong  tea,  the  best  part  of  the  manure  of  his  farm, 
which  was  to  be  seen  as  black  as  ink  standing  before 
his  house.  He  merely  quoted  him  as  an  instance, 
because  he  had  no  excuse  for  doing  so,  for  his  buildings 
were  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  works  might  be  soon 
made  by  which  the  liquid  manure  might  be  easily 
saved  ;  and  further,  he  was  not  a  good  farmer  in 
this  respect,  nor  was  any  man,  who  used  that  bar- 
barism called  a  waggon.  No  man  could  use  a 
waggon  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  con- 
science. (Laughter.)  He  acknowledged  there  was 
great  antiquity  about  a  waggon,  and  there  might  be 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  farmer  who  saw  his  four  fine 
horses  in  a  line  leaving  his  yard  with  a  great  red 
waggon  following,  but  it  was  not  a  satisfaction  in  the 
pocket.  If  they  were  to  have  the  waggon — if  the  bulk 
was  so  important — he  said  "  do  away  with  that  lumber 
at  the  bottom,  put  it  on  a  pair  of  wheels  on  one  axle 
with  light  shaft?,  and  then  you  will  see  the  difference." 
The  facts  relating  to  this  question  had  been  multiplied 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  others,  and  what 
was  it  but  from  prejudice  that  they  continued  the 
waggon  ?  Altogether  it  was  wrong  and  unprofitable, 
and  he  should  be  ready  for  a  sweepstakes  or  anything 
that  might  be  proposed  to  test  the  merits  at  harvest 
time.  It  could  be  easily  done.  He  would  send  any 
farmer  two  or  three  carts,  or  he  should  send  him  two 
or  three  waggons,  and  it  would  be  easily  decided,  so  that 
it  might  be  a  settled  question  in  the  county.  Tlere 
was  another  question  in  this  county — were  they  to 
disturb  the  ground  deep  or  were  they  to  plough  it 
shallow  i  The  impression  he  believed  on  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  was  that  it  was  wrong  to 
plough  or  subsoil  deep.  They  were  right  under  the 
undrained  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  so  long  as 
deep  drainage  was  not  admitted  to  be  good  in  a  strong 
soil,  they  dare  not  subsoil ;  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
disturb  the  land  deeper  than  the  open  furrow,  unless 
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hey  put  drains  to  carry  off  the  water.  But  he  trusted 
he  chairman  would  come  to  his  farm  nnd  see  the 
lifference  in  the  subsoiled  and  unsubsoiled  part  of  a 
ield.  The  crop  was  put  in  the  same  day,  and  after  he 
lad  been  absent  from  the  farm  some  time,  on  return- 
og,  he  met  his  man,  poor  old  Mayne,  who  said  "  I  an 
.one  now,  I  could  not  have  thought  that  drainage  would 
ave  made  that  difference."  He  (Mr.  Mechil  told  him 
e  hoped  many  more  in  Essex  would  be  done,  and 
ronld  follow  out  the  plan.  A  gentleman  had  told  him 
3-day  that  in  his  crop  of  Swedes  there  was  a  great 
ifferenee  between  the  part  that  was  subsoiled,  and 
]at  which  was  not.  Therefore  these  three  things 
mst  be  added  to  Mr.  Hutley  to  make  him  the  best 
irmer  in  the  county  ;  and  he  believed  that  he  was  a 
lan  of  that  good  common  sense  that  would  not  allow 
is  prejudices  to  get  the  better  of  facts.  There  was 
nother  subject  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with,  that  was 
le  treatment  of  horses.  They  were  not  treated  in  the 
tost  profitable  way.  He  believed  it  was  wrong  to  turn 
lem  out  ar  nigh',  and  to  give  them  their  food  uncut. 
e  believed  it  was  the  cheapest  way  to  cut  up  all  their 
:een  food,  and  mix  it  with  straw:  cut  into  chaff ;  to 
ve  them  a  dry  well  ventilated  stable,  and  keep  them 
ere  when  not  at  work,  for  exercise  they  got  enough 
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when  they  went  to  plough.     He  had  proved  till 
3  own  farrier's  bill,  which  had  not  amounted  to  more 
an  two  shillings  for  eight  horses.     Thev  often  heard 
person  say  that  his  horse  had  got  the  gripes,  it  turned 
inflammation,  and  they   lost  their  horse,  and   that 
ose  from  their  being  turned  ont,  for  if  a  man  was 
rned  out  in  the  wet  he  would  be  likely  to  get  inflam- 
ition  too.     Another  question  was,  the   quantity   of 
ed  to  be  sown.     He  had  tried  some  experiments  in 
is,  and  he  was  fully  conv  need  that  thin  sowing  must 
How  a   perfect   state   of  agriculture  ;  drainage  was 
ain  involved  in  the  result  of  thin  sowing ;  and  the 
suit  of  his  own  experience  had  been  that  more  than 
e  bushel  of  corn  per  acre  had  not  produced  a  corres- 
nding  advantage  in  the  crop,  but  he  had  grown  as 
ich  from  one  bushel  as  from  two  or  three,  in  fact  he 
d  grown  more.     There  was  his  old  bog,  which  had 
sn  considered  good  snipe  ground,  and  never  produced 
e  shillings  an  acre  to  the  tenant,   on  that  ground 
had   grown   twelve    quarters  of    wheat,   weighing 
pounds  the  bushel,  and  he  had  five  loads  per  acre 
straw.     Therefore  the  return  per  acre  on  that  had 
;n  22/.,  selling  the  corn  at  14/.  a  load,  not  at  the 
;sent  pric>  ;  yet  he  was  told  that  that  was  a  job  that 
uld  not  pay,  and  even  Pearson,  who  drained  it,  said 
vould  not  pay.     If  that  could  be  done  profitably  in 
s  case,  it  could  bs  done  in  another;  and  they  knew 
re  were  many  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  in  this  kingdom, 
which  capital  might  be  invested'to  the  advantage  of  the 
intry.     A  gentleman  near  him  sowed  thick   because 
was  afrud  of  the  wire- worm,  but  if  they  sowed  thin, 
1  had  CrosskiU's  roller  to  crush  the  ground  in  the 
ing,  there  was  no  danger  in  that.     Without  that  thin 
•iug  would  be  wrong.     He  was  quite  convinced  that  ' 
ushel  of  seed  per  acre  was  sufficent :  he  should  not  I 
more  on  40  or  50  acres  this  year ;   but  he  was  ! 
lid  to  try  less,  though  he  had  tried  3  pecks,  and  that 
|  produced  more  than  9  pecks  did.     Then  as  to  the 
n  of  buildings  in  this  county  thev  were  disgraceful 
.  discreditable  to  them.   The  rotten  board  and  thatch  I 
:  he  had  seen  were  very  discreditable.     Everything 
I  was  possible  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  bricks, 
slate,  for  board  and  thatch  were  unprofitable  as  a 
maneut  investment     If  they  had  not  money  to  do 
)f  course  that   altered  the  case  ;  but  the   principle 
ried  out  on  railway  works  and  buiidings  in  the  city 
Id  be  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  farmeries  if  the 
■.ns  existed.     He  would  not  go  into  the  question  of 
gerows  and  timber  ;  that  was  a  delicate  que-tion. 
eers).     He  felt  a  little  hurt  at  that  cheer.     These 
itemen  did  not   cheer  him  when  he  told  them  they 
ted   their  liquid  manure, '  nor  when  he  told  them 
r  waggons  were  barbarisms.     There  was   no  doubt 
fences  were  a  disgrace  to  the  tenantry,  and  the  pol- 
s  aDd  timber  were  disgraceful  to  the 'landed  gentry, 
was  sure  our  fences  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
e   of   Norfolk  or  of  Cambridgeshire.      The  fences 
;   were   some  of  them   as  high   as  that  room,  but 
e  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  them.     As  to 
irds  it  was  actual  barbarism.     When  they  got  them 
e  they  were  not  worth  a  shilling  a-piece,  and  there- 
he  recommended  the  landlords  to  cut   down  the 


all  the  summer,  up  to  sowing  the  Coleworts  and  Mus- 
tard, which  were  ploughed  in.  The  crop  of  Beans  was 
on  the  land  till  Michaelmas,  and  he  saw  a  good  many 
weeds  there  :  therefore  this  was  a  second  crop,  and  if 
ho  did  get  more  on  the  other  land,  it  was  no  more  than 
he  deserved  to  do,  without  deep  draining.  Mr.  Mechi 
told  him  in  the  spring  that  one  field  was  going  off,  and 
the  other  coming  on.  to  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  observed 
the  deuce  was  in  it  if  it  did  not,  for  one  crop  had  got 
nothing  under  it,  while  the  other  had.— Mr.  Mechi: 
There  was  guano  put  upon  the  field  where  the  Beans 
were,  which  he  thought  equalised  them.— Mr.  Hctley: 
State  the  tilths  you  gave  them.— Mr.  Mechi  :  I  do  not 
believe  the  land  was  ploughed  above  once  or  twice. 

Mr.    Hutley   said,   drainage  seemed  everything    in 
Mr.   Mechi's   eyes  ;  but  there  wanted  something  else 
besides  that,  and  they  must  not  attribute  all  to   deep 
drainage.     He  had  no  doubt  that  the  crop  of  Beans, 
&c,  on   the   undrained   field   had    paid    as    much   in 
the    market     as    the     large     crop     of     Wheat     did. 
Mr.    Hutley   afterwards    spoke   of    the   discussion   on 
tenant  right  at   the  London  Farmers'  Club.     He  said, 
if  they  could  establish  a   good  code  of  tenant  rights, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  occupier,  but  to  the' 
landlord  ;  because  if  capital  was  laid  out  and  property- 
put  on  an  estate,  it  would  always  be  more  valuable  for 
any  man  to  take.     Now,  if  a  man  took  a  farm  on  a  14 
years'  lease,  the  object  in  the  first  seven  years  was  to 
put  as  much  capital  on  it  as  he  could  ;  and  in  the  last 
seven  years  his  object  was  to  take  it  off.     But  this  was 
not  what  they  wanted.     They  wanted  to  grow  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  giving 
security  to  improvements  partaking  of  a  permanent  cha° 
racter.     He  would  give  them  an  example  of  what  he 
meant :  the  deep  drains  on  his  farm,  which  had  cost 
him  hundreds  of  pounds,  would  never  be  exhausted  ; 
and,  as  they  were  a  permanent  advantage  to  the  estate, 
why  should  not  the  landlord  pay  for  them  if  he  left  the 
farm  ?     And  so  important  were   those   improvements 
that  he  knew  many  farms  where  he  could  go  and  <row 
two  quarters  more  per  acre.     Those  who  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  clear  code  of  tenants'  rights,  did  not 
want  to  injure  the  landlord,  but  to  obtain  such  security 
for  the  tenant  that  he  could  lay  out  his  money  in  those 
permanent  improvements,  that  another  taking  the  farm 
would  be  ready  to  pay  for.     If  this  were  not  the  case,  a 
man  would  be  scheming  in  all  the  ways  he  could  togetout 
of  it  before  the  end  of  his  term  all  that  he  had  laid  out 
upon  his  farm.     The  oceu  ier  wanted  to  know  before 
'he  expiration  of  his  lease  whether  he  was  to  be  conti- 
nued or  not ;  and  if  not,  that  he  should  be  paid  for  all 
the  improvements  that  he  had  made  (permanent  im- 
provements, mind)  ;  and  such  would  be  the  advantage 
of  this,  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  landlord,  °it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  tenant,  and  it  would  also  he  a 
a  public  benefit.  (Cheers.)     He  knew  many  instances  in 
which  men  had  drawn  their  fortunes  from  their  farms, 
because  they  did  not  like  to  pay  an  advanc=d  rent  on 
their  capital  ;  many  men  would 'leave  when  they  should 
stop,  because  they  had   to  get  their  capital  back  again, 
and  should  do  it  if  they  could— at  least  he  should  re- 
commend them  to  do  so.— Mr.  Hutley  said  he  believed 
Mr.    Foster  could   give    some  information   as  to    the 
damage  done  by  pollards. 

Mr.  Foster  :  His  landlord  had  offered  to  allow  him 
to  take  down  the  pollards  at  a  fair  price,  that  was  at 
Is.  6</.  each ;  he  knew  they  were  dear  at  that  price,  but 
he  would  give  as.  rather  than  they  should  stand.  But 
the  tree  Mr.  Hutley  referred  to  was  a  small  timber ;  it 
was  worth  about  6s.  ;  he  had  known  it  there  himself  for 
23  years,  and  he  could  state  that  it  did  4s.  worth  of 
damage  last  year  to  his  crop  of  Caraway.  As  to  Mr. 
Mechi's  deep  draining  with  inch  pipes,  he  drained  with 
1  h  inch  last  year,  and  he  did  not  find  them  large  enough, 
for  they  ran  full. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  How  far  apart  ?  Mr.  Foster  :  Two  rods. 
— The  President  :  What  length  were  the  drains  1  Mr. 
Foster  :  Sixty  rods,  and  the  depth  of  the  drain  3  feet ; 
they  were  completely  full.— Mr.  Mechi  :  I  apprehend 
they  carried  all  the  water  away,  though.  Mr.  Foster  : 
After  a  time. — Mr.  Mechi  :  The  access  to  the  pipes  de- 
pends upon  the  friability  of  the  soil.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  injury  was  done  by  the  pipes  runninc 
full  if  they  carried  off  the  water  soon  enough  ;  it  would 
make  only  a  difference  of  a  few  hours.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  if  the  pipes  had  been  bigger,  they  would  have 
carried  off  the 
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heved  the  straw  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  it,  andlhlt 
the  produce  of  corn  would  be  as  large  as  the  straw 
The  guano  cost  1/.  He  had  used  guano  for  100  acres 
of  roots  tins  year,  and  the  effect  was  remarkable  He 
had  also  tried  fish,  at  25s.  an  acre,  and  the  effect  of 
this  was  extraordinary.  This  year  he  meant  to  use 
guano,  for  they  could  not  grow  too  much;  and  with 
security  of  tenure  (for  that  came  in  here  a^ain)  the 
more  vegetable  matter  they  carried  into  the  yards  the 
more  they  could  carry  to  market  for  sale;  and  they 
must  look  on  themselves  as  number  one.  Talking  here 
freely  as  they  did,  he  hoped  would  have  a  gooa  and 
kind  effect  ;  for  in  the  parishes  where  these  things  were 
earned  out,  the  poor  were  better  fed,  better  Slothed, 
and  better  housed.  The  moment  they  wanted  to  make  a 
man  a  Radical  they  must  empty  his  pocket.  For  his 
part,  when  he  had  security  of  tenure,  he  never  ceased 
laying  out  his  money;  he  never  kept  anv,  for  he  had 
no  doubt  the  land  was  grateful  and  would  'well  remune- 
rate the  outlay  ;  they  might  depend  on  it  there  was  no- 
thing so  profitable  as  manual  labour.  Let  them  use 
manual  labour  to  destroy  the  weeds,  for  they  should 
never  grow  weeds  ;  and  he  knew  that  land  would  pay 
tor  the  use  of  money,  and  pay  well. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  It  seemed  to' be  thought  that  to°get  rid 
f  the  water  was  the  main  object  of  deep  drainage  ;  that 
not  so.     It  was  to   give  the  share  of  »h»  „u„„i,  „„ 


was  not  so.     It  was  to  give  the  share  of  the  plough i  an 
opportunity  of  going  deeper,  and  the  deeper  the  root  of 
a  plant  went  the  higher  and  stronger  the  stem   grew 
that  was  an  establ.shed  fact. 

Mr.  Dixon  :  As  to  what  Mr.  Mechi  had  said,  he  could 
state  that  all  the  work  on  his  farm  had  been  done  by 
carts,  but  he  had  made  the  dung-carts  do  it,  fitted  up 
with  large  ladders.  He  had  a  cart  from  Bedfordshire  • 
he  believed  the  cart  was  the  better  implement  :  and 
though  the  men  did  not  admire  it  at  first,  they  now  got 
on  well  with  it.  With  respect  to  his  land  at  Hatfield 
he  thought  his  average  would  hardly  be  sustained  on  a 
series  of  years.  The  land  they  farmed  as  hi"h  as  they 
could  m  regard  to  expense,  and  the  average  of  the  last 
14  years  had  been  o  quarters  5  bushels  for  Wheat!  It 
had  been  Wheated  repeatedly ;  and  it  struck  him  as 
out  of  the  common  way  that  it  should  yield  Wheat  re- 
peatedly, the  produce  being  as  large  in  the  latter  years 
as  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Do  you  not  think  you  would  get  more 
corn  if  you  sowed  less  seed  !  Mr.  Dixo.v  :  He  sowed 
some  after  Mangold,  and  that  was  laid  and  damaged, 
and  he  believed  he  had  less  there  from  thick  sowing  ; 
but  from  thick  sowing  he  thought  it  was  much  cleaner 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 


...  water  quicker — Mr.  Foster  :  I  think 
irds  and  burn  them  on  the  spot  with  the  headlands,  3  feet  draining  is  deep  enough.  In  Mr.  Mechi's  stiff 
IT  rYffl  !5gm';e^1  tothe  farme.rs>  and  .shoul|l  ,°e    loam  with  sand  in  it,  5  feet  may  be  necessary;  but  in  our 

regular  soil  (a  dry  chalky  loam),  where  you  have  to 
stub  it  np  with  a  pickaxe,  I  do  not  think  it  acts  so  well. 
In  cross  drains  and  parallel  drains,  the  cross  drains 
seem  to  be  the  best,  and  to  dry  the  land  sooner. 

Mr.  Huiley  said,  the  soil  in  which  the  draining  was 
done  to-day  was  as  different  from  Mr.  Mechi's  as  if  it 
was  not  in  the  same  country. 

Mr.  Foster  :  In  a  meadow  that  grew  nothing  hut 
rushes,  in  4  or  5  acres  he  put  5 -feet  drains,  but  the 
roots  got  in  and  stopped  them  up  ;  then  Parson  drained 
it  at  1 1  feet,  and  it  was  now  the  best  piece  of  land  he 
had  got.  With  respect  to  guano  sown  in  spring,  he 
had  tried  it  with  acrop  of  Wheat ;  it  did  it  no  good,  but 
it  did  great  good  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  Peas. 

The  President  :  Do  you  think  it  best  to  put  the 
guano  in  with  the  Wheat,  or  to  top-dress  it  in  the  spring  ? 
Mr.  Foster  said  he  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  with  the 
Wheat,  and  should  this  year  put  in  with  all  his  Wheat 
2  cwt.  of  guano,  or  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  Rape-cake,  per 
acre. 


e  into  heaps  of  burnt  earth  and  carried  on  to  the 
.  He  was  sure  the  landlords  were  not  aware  of 
oss  that  pollards  and  timbers  were  to  them.  The 
■le  of  this  country  were  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate, 
iwhere  was  the  food  to  come  from  1  These  things 
:  come  at  last :  we  must  cultivate  our  fields  up  to 
rery  hedgerows,  like  the  Chinese  ;  and  why  should 
lot  come  to  it  at  once  !  He  said  this  because  he 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  farming  ;  for  his 
t  and  soul  were  in  it,  and  he  felt  that  farming  was 
cessary  and  honourable  profession,  though  not  a 
profitable  one.  He  thanked  them  for  the  patience 
which  they  had  heard  him,  and  he  should  be  happy 
iter  on  any  experiment  that  he  thought  would 
fit  the  agriculturist. 

r.  William  Hctlet  :  If  the  statement  of  Mr. 
li  went  before  the  public  that  the  difference  in  the 
;rops  he  had  alluded  to  came  from  deep  draining 
would  be  deceived,  because  the  crop  in  the  field 
e  the  light  sheaves  were  was  after  Beans,  while 
Meclii  had  fallowed  and  tilled  his  deep-drained  land 


Mr.  Hctlet  said,  he  had  put  guano  on,  and  he  be- 


Ifabtrios. 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals  and 
the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  icith  Remarks  on  the  Food  of 
Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D  ,  &c,  &c. 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
little  work,  not  merely  as  it  contains  a  full  reoort 
of  the  experiments  already  referred  to  in  our  pages, 
which  its  author  undertook  on  malt,  Barley,  and 
other  substances,  as  food  for  cattle,  but  also  as 
it  contains  a  general  view  of  the  subjects  of  food  and 
digestion,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
farmers  to  be  acquainted  with.  We  shall  have  ample 
opportunity  hereafter  for  considering  many  of  the  points 
on  which  Dr  Thomson  has  written,  in  the  meantime 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  extract. 

The  following  remarks  on  mastication  point  out  very 
clearly  the  importance  of  reduciug  the  food  given  to 
cattle,  and  especially  to  those  which  chew  the  cud,  to 
as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible. 

"  In  the  human  species  a  morsel  of  food  is  grasped 
by  the  front  teeth  of  both  jaws,  which  are  each  supplied 
with  16  teeth,  making  32  in  all.  In  those  animals 
which  chew  the  cud,  as  they  have  only  one  row  of  teeth, 
the  food  is  less  firmly  grasped  by  the  jaws,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  a  greater  necessity  that  it  should  be  of  a 
soft  and  pliable  nature.  By  the  assistance  of  the  lips, 
jaws,  tongue,  and  auxiliary  muscles,  the  food  is  con- 
veyed into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  tongue  and  lateral  motion  of  the  mouth  it  is  placed 
between  the  opposing  jaws,  where  it  is  masticated  or 
ground  to  a  proper  consistence.  But  the  action  of  the 
jaws  in  grinding  the  morsel  introduced  between  them 
at  the  same  time  elicits  the  compressing  power  of  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek  upon  the  parotid  gland,  which  is 
situated  in  man  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  expels  its 
secreted  fluid,  the  saliva,  into  the  mouth,  to  assist  in 
comminuting  the  nutritive  matter.  Besides  this  me- 
chanical action,  there  is,  however,  a  nervous  sympathy 
called  into  operation.  The  masticated  matter  acts  upon 
the  tongue  and  adjacent  parts,  inducing  a  sympathy 
with  the  glands  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  causes 
them  to  pour  out  their  copious  contents.  The  object 
of  mastication  or  chewing  is,  therefore,  to  reduce  the 
food  to  such  a  consistence  as  shall  fit  it  for  its  reception 
and  proper  digestion  in  the  stomach.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  instance  of  animals  which  are  not  supplied 
with  teeth. 

"  Toe  common  fowl,  for  example,  is  destitute  of  these 
grinding  apparatus,  but  it  has  a  muscular  mechanism, 
termed  the  gizzard,  which  powerfully  compresses  the 
introduced  food,  and  by  means  of  pebbles  and  stones, 
which  are  a  necessary  article  of  food  with  the  class  of 
animals  referred  to,  an  artificial  substi'  ute  for  the  teeth 
is  provided.  In  graminivorous  animals,  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  that  a  substitute  for  the  second  row  of  teeth 
is  provided  in  the  operation  of  rumination,  or  chewing 
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^  °M  i^  Xap  epaX;  step  o? diction  consists  in 
^DgfinPdtrUiunPof  solid  food  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
^^he  mouth  forthis-purpose,  and  its  mixture 


tanght  that 
the  fine  divi 

^tha^eruin  Imo"<mT  offluid  saUva  to  render  it  more 

*"«  The  importance  of  the  proper  grinding  of  the  food 
and  of  rendering  it  as  soluble  as  possible  can  be  well 
appreciated  by  such  individuals  as  have  been  the  sub- 
lets o  indigestion,  from  the  eructation  of  morsels  of 
food  of  "ases,  and  of  acid  liquors.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
frry  to  remark,  that  similar  rules  are  applicable  to  the 
inferior  animals,  and  more  part.cularly  in  the  state  of 
Confinement  to  which  most  of  them  are  more  or  less 
subieeted  when  they  are  made  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  hrman  species.  The  following  comparative 
Table  exhibits  this  fact  in  a  sufficiently  striking  manner. 
Two  cows  were  fed  on  entire  Barley  and  mjlt  steeped 
in  hot  water;  they  were  then  fed  on  crushed  Barley 
and  malt,  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  influence 
of  the  finer  division  of  the  grain  in  augmenting  the  pro- 
duct of  milk  places  the  importance  of  this  position  be- 
yond all  cavil : — 


3 1-  „  „a„f  ;n  those  davs  —an        UOVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  24.— Vegetables  still  continue  suffi, 

respectable,— and  as  education  went  in  tnose  aays,     au    ^^  ^   ^  demand_    but    Frult   is   not   ovel.   abundant*. 

educated  farmer.  The  pony  was  kept  in  the  stable  at  Pine.appies  0f  excellent  quality  are  plentiful,  and  may  be. 
night  the  door  ^^gMMg^  -*JJ  ¥^M£™^w^£%X%& 
green  twg  of ^Ir^&^STi—  \  &&%»£%  ~8Sfi^tt32ZJ3 


unnatural  intruders  :  the  result  of  which  treatment 
was  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  a  disease  due  entirely  to  cold  and  exposure. 

notices  to  CorrespoadeEts. 

Ammoniacai.  Gas-wateb- If"  C  S-It  varies  exceedingly  in  its 


BEOWN  COW. 

Milk  in  Periods 
of  5  Days. 


Crushed  malt  and  hay 


B>s. 

Ill* 

97s> 

96 

93 

115| 

105 

110 

97 

96 

98 


WHITE  COW. 

Milk  in  Periods 
of  5  Days. 


tts. 
106 

94 

98 
104 
109* 
109| 
110 
106* 
107* 
111* 


Entire  Barley  and  Grass    . .   | 

Entire  malt  and  Grass        . .    | 

Crashed  Barley,  Grass,  and  J 
hay     .."       ( 
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"  An  inspection  of  this  Table  shows,  that  with  the  en- 
tire Barley  the  milk  diminished  during  the  second  five 
days  of  the  experiment,  while  with  the  crushed  Barley 
the  milk  had  a  tendency  to  increase  during  each  suc- 
ceeding period.  In  all  such  experiments  there  are  con- 
tinually occurring  irregularities,  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  precisely  appreciating  the  causes.  These  pro- 
ceed often  from  atmospherical  influences,  as  tempera- 
ture, and  frequently  from  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
We  'are,  therefore,  taking  a  legitimate  view  of  an  expe- 
riment, when  we  direct  our  views  to  the  tendency  to 
improvement  or  deterioration  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
rather  than  to  the  actual  numbers  obtained.  In  the 
preceding  Table,  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  product 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  finely  divided  grain.  There 
are  some  anomalies,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  brown  cow,  which  was  rather  a  fiery  animal,  and 
probably  placed  in  peculiar  physical  conditions,  as  will 
subsequently  be  explained. 

"  The  nature  of  the  saliva,  which  is  a  fluid  of  the 
simplest  constitution,  as  it  contains  99J  per  cent,  of 
water,  directs  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to 
be  used  in  quenching  thirst.  It  has  become  customary  in 
towns  to  stimulate  the  systems  of  cattle,  more  especially 
of  eows,  after  the  fashion  of  human  beings,  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  fluids,  such  as  pot  ale,  under  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  milk.  Now  as  the  stimulating 
portion  of  this  pot  ale  is  alcohol,  and  contains  no  curd, 
or,  if  so,  but  an  insignificant  portion,  it  is  evident  that 
no  increase  of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  milk  is 
thereby  obtained." 

Miscellaneous . 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Manure.— Mr.  Harvey,  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  has 
applied  it  (sewage  water)  to  some  Wheat  land  before 
the  crop  was  sawn,  and  he  has  had  a  luxuriant  crop, 
more  so  than  the  other  crops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
upon  land  which  was  rather  cold,  backward  land. — 
Evidence  of  James  Smith  Esq.,  of  Deanston. 

Fairy  Legends  in  Cornwall.— The  Pixy  Rider.— 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Fowey,  near  Lostwithiel, 
there  yet  lives  a  farmer  who,  possessing  intelligence 
beyond  his  neighbours,  was  regarded,  thirty  years 
since,  as  the  Solon  of  his  parish,  St.  Veep.  With  this 
person  I  was  spending  some  holidays  ;  and  he  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  very  beautiful  little  pony, — on 
which,  day  after  day,  I  explored  the  cultivated  glades 
and  wild  moors  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  pony  was 
regularly,  after  having  been  fed,  turned  out_  into  a 
fertile  meadow  at  night.  One  morning,  this  little 
creature  was  discovered  to  be  ill.  It  revived,  however ; 
and  was  thought  towards  evening  to  be  again  quite 
well.     Horning  after  morning  "  pony "  was  prostrate 

suffering    from    some    intermittent     disease.     The 

village  farrier  was  called  in  ;  who  at  once  declared  that 
the  pony  was  "pixy  ridden," — and  it  was  resolved  to 
watch  the  field  at  night.  How  the  watch  was  kept  I 
have  forgotten ;  but  well  do  I  remember  two  men 
informing  my  credulous  host,— who  believed  all  they 
said — that  they  saw  five  little  men  like  apes,  the  tallest 
of  whom  was  not  more  than  six  inches  high — go  into 
the  field  and  engage  in  wrestling.  The  contest  was 
long, — and  for  some  time  very  equally  maintained ;  hut 
at  length  one  of  these  small  men  succeeded  in  throwing, 
a  fair  back  throw,  each  of  the  other  four.  The  victor 
was  then  described  as  jumping  on  the  back  of  the  pony 
— dancing  in  the  most  grotesque  manner, — and  singing 
very  obscene  songs  ;  whilst  the  others,  howling  with 
wrath  and  pain,  so  terrified  the  poor  animal  that,  in 
wild  affright,  it  galloped  furiously  around  the  field  for 
upwards  of  an  hour — the  little  ape-like  man  in  no  respect 
diminishing  his  zeal,  but  continuing  to  dance  most 
furiously  until  the  poor  beast  fell  panting,  exhausted, 
beside   the  hedge.     Such  was  the  tale  believed  by  a 


Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  re- 
port. Oranges  are  scarce.  Huts  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. English  Walnuts  are  scarce  ;  but  foreign  ones  arftf 
plentiful,  and  very  good  in  quality.  There  is  little  demand  for 
Filberts.  Lemons  are  scarce,  and  so  are  good  English 
mmoniacal  « imai»ii-  "  ^  ~— -•  ■  -  ~-  w7iV7™'Se»,.<.li,.fl  !  Melons.  Of  Vegetables,  Cabbage3,  Caulitiowers.'&c,  are  good, 
composition-with  the  nature  of  the  coal.  We  ha^e  s"rcnea  I  and  tbe  iatter  tolerably  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
in  vain  for  a  quantitative  analysis  ;  but  have  nnnerstooa  i  altcred  but  jjttle  in  rice-  Peas  are  aimost  over  for  a  season, 
to  contain  generally  about  1*  to  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  ^  B^s  remain  nearly  the  same  a8  last  week.  celery  is  good, 
Ake  Deain  Tiles  liable  to  Toll  in  TBE,P?BCHASE,E„5  VtEJ„n  ,  in  quality.  Good  Potatoes  are  scarce,  the  greater  part  being- 
— Inquirer—  We  imagine  that  they  are,  bat  cannot  reter  you  .  ^cted  ^  the  prevaning  disease.  Lettuces  and  other  Salad* 
to  a  case.'  „, ,  „  ,      .t        r>      .„t„™»i  ;=  oit-.r   Wne  are  good  and  plentiful.    Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  , 

Beaxs  asd  CiKROTB-An  OM  Subscriber—  Our  intervals  alter-    ^^  Jasnlines,  Pink8i  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias 

Azaleas,  and  Eoses. 

JRUITS. 

Lemons,  oer  doren.  1*  Cd  to  3i 

—        pep  luo,  lea  10  SO* 
Almond*,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.,  2j  to  3* 
Filberts  English, p.  100  lbs.,  86*  to  80l 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  luolbs.,  95«  to  100* 
~    Barcelona,  20' 

—  Brazil,  12*  10  16* 

—  Spanish.  Hj 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16s  to  2is 

VEGETABLES. 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  8d 
Garlic,  perlb., €d  toSd 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Is  to  Is  6d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  8d  to  It  Cd 
Tomatoes,  pel  bf.-sv.,  2$  to  3* 
Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  1*  6d 
Vegetable  marrow, p.  doz., 6a1  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches,  1 1  to  1»  6d 


ttelv  2  feet  and  5  feet  6  inches ;  the  former  between  adja- 
cent rows  of  Beans,  and  the  latter  affording  the  space  m 
which  the  two  rows  of  Carrots  are  sown  18  inches  apart 
leaving  a  space  of  2  feet  between  adjacent  rows  of  Carrots 
and  Beans.  These  intervals  permit  a  thorough  horse-culti- 
vation of  the  land  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  We  sow 
the  winter  Beans  now,  and  tbe  Belgian  Carrot  towards  the 

Bo^AKn's'oLrHrjEic  Acid-VT  B-Add  equal  weights  or 
thereabouts.    See  a  paragraph  in  another  part  of  this  1  aper 

Box  FEZmso-One  Desirous,  i-c.-A  box  should  be  9  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  long.  It  should  be  fitted  up  with  a  corner  trough, 
which  may  he  reversed  at  pleasure,  so  that  it  shall  not  oe 
dirted  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  A  series  of  such  boxes  on 
the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west  wall  may  be_ erected  at 
various  prices — from  10s.  per  box. 


,vhen  the  landlord  will 


Cacti,  Violets,  Fuchsias, 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  411074      1 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2s  to  4s 
—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  Is 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush., Zi'-d  to 8s 

—  Kitchen,  u  to  6* 
Pears,  per  hf.-sleve,  4s  to  12s 
Melons,  each,  2s  to  5* 
Oranges, per  dozen,  2s  to  3j 

—  per  100, 14s  to  21s 
Eerberrles,  pel  hf.-sv.,  is  to  6s 


snpplv  you  with  materials  in  the  rough,  to  20s.  or  25s  .when 
you  wish  to  thatch  and  roof  over  with  tiles.  Last  year  having 
a  great  crop  of  roots,  we  erected  such  boxes  for  something 
like  is.  6i.  apiece ;  Larch  poles  being  tbe  material,  and 
stubble  the  covering.  ,  „ 

CAlVES-ZngWrtT-See  page  29,  1844.  Good  cows  may  rear  3 
calves  apiece.  The  relative  value  of  steer  calves  at  Michael- 
mas, when  yearlings,  2-year  olds,  and  3-year  olds,  under 
circumstances  when  2-year  olds  are  worth  10!.  apiece  in  the 
market,  may  be  30s  to  2!.  10s.  ;  «.  to  61. ;  8[.  to  111. ;  and  Ul. 
to  17{.,  respectively.  . 

Complaint  in  Sheep— B  C—  The  disease  of  which,  in  your  dis- 
trict is  prnvincially  termed  "the  complaint,"  is  in  ours,  and 
in  most  others,  called  "the  epidemic."  It  has  certainly  a 
fair  title  to  either  denomination,  for  it  prevails  so  extensively, 
and  spreads  from  one  animal  to  another  to  such  an  extent 
Wrno  epidemic),  that  we  wonder  not  that  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  your  complaint  as  well  as  that  of  others,  lhe 
shepherds  are  not  far  wrong  when  they  say  "it  must  have 
its  run  "  for  it  is  in  fact  a  fever  which  attacks  the  system, 
and  which  cannot  be  suddenly  stopped,  though  it  can  be  con- 
siderably moderated  by  proper  treatment ;  and  the  festering 
of  the  feet  is  one  (and  the  principle  one)  of  its  external 
manifestations  ;  whilst  with  oxen  the  mouth  is  the  local  part 
chiefly  affected.  To  moderate  the  fever  give  internally  to 
each  sheep  one  to  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia^with 
half  a  drachm  of  ginger,  dissolved  in  warm  water.  When 
matter  forms  in  the  feet,  pare  the  horn  sufficiently  to  give  it 
a  free  exit,  and  applv  hydrochloric  acid  and  tincture  ot 
myrrh  (equal  parts)  to  the  sore  by  means  of  a  feather,  ibis 
may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  a  few  days  after,  when  a 
milder  application  will  suffice,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  lime  (burnt),  sulphate  of  alumina,  arminian  bole, 
equal  parts  of  each,  in  fine  powder,  and  mixed  together. 
This  compound  may  be  strewed  on  the  sore  daily.  Above 
all  dirt  and  moisture  must  be  kept  from  the  feet,  for  this  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  troublesome  and  protracted  nature  ot 
the  complaint.  What  can  be  the  use  of  applying  medicine 
one  minute  and  washing  it  off  the  next  ?  which  is  effectually 
done  by  turning  tbe  sheep  on  wet  ground.  W.  C.  S. 
Flax  Seed— Aleph—  We  will  inquire  ;  but  we  thmk  your  tear 

is  groundless. 
Foldlno  Sheep— Constant  Sub— It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  sheep  per  acre  your  land  will  carry  without  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  soil.  Probably  you  might  fold  20  sheep 
per  acre  over  it  late  in  May  ;  10  sheep  per  acre  over  it  next 
time,  which  might  be  in  July,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the 
season  ;  and  again  6  or  8  sheep  per  acre  in  September. 
Geasses— R  iJoftiii— We  do  not  know  Murphy's  book.     About 

your  cow  next  week. 
Gdano  and  Peat— C  WE—  A  compost  of  the  two  will  be  a 
good  manure.    Apply  it  so  that  each  acre  of  land  shall  re- 
ceive 3  or  4  cwt.  of  guano  ;  for  it  is  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
post that  its  effect  will  mainly  be  due.  ". 
LncEENi— Icarus— You  should  have  cut  it  before  ;  but  it  it  is 

so  long  you  may  do  it  now. 
Mangold  W ouzel— ^ho«— Certainly  it  does  give  a  pecuhar 
taste  to  butter.    Not  a  strong  one,  however,  nor  is  it  so  dis- 
agreeable as  that  of  the  Turnip. 
Small  Faem—  WB  ff-The  set  of  schemes  commenced  this 
day  by  our  correspondent  MS,  will  include  your  case  very 
soon.    Sawdust  might  be  usefully  applied  as  manure  after 
being  soaked  in  liquid  manure  :  or  it  might  be  used  along 
with  a  little  straw  as  Utter,  and  then  used  as  manure. 
Swedes,   &c—  An    Old    Subscriber— You   may   transplant   in 
freshly  turned  up  earth  without  much  risk  of  failure,  but 
you  had  better  sow.     Swedes  may  be  piled  up  against  a  wall 
and  covered  with  straw  ;  they  will  keep  better  if  you  put  some 
straw  between  them  and  the  wall.    You  may  plant  Swedes 
on  a  winter  Yetch  stubble  with  perfect  safety  as  to  a  crop, 
provided  the  weather  permits  you  to  obtain  a  tilth.     Winter 
Tares  should  be  sown  this  month. 
Watee    Hose— Llandilo    asks    what   description    of  hose    is 
cheapest  ?    Manufacturers  of  the  article  will  perhaps  inform 
us.     The  purpose  of  it  is  to  distribute  liquid  manure  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 
V  Communications  reachinj  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week.     


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  *  i  6n 

—  red,  per  dcz.,  2s  to  it 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6s  to  12* 
CaullnowerB,  per  doz.,  4*  to  6* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 

Jfiutalem,  p.  hslf  sieve,  2*  to  3* 

French  Beans,per  hL-sv.,li6d  to  2*6d 
Sorrel, per hf..sieve,9d  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  >!  to  SI 

—  cwt.,  3*  Cd  to  6*  ad 
_               bu6hel,  1*  6rf  to  3i  6d 
Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*  to  4* 

Turnips,  per  doz. ,  1*  to  3* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  Cd 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  2*  to6« 
Cucumbers,  each,  3d  to  8d 
Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Celery,  per  bundle.  Is  tol*  3d 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  8d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  7* 
—    Spanlth.  per  dig.,  1*  6d  to  4* 


Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  1*  E 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d  I 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d  1 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Thyme,  per  bunch  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6d  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 

—        Hoots,  per  bundle,  2* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  '■  I  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Oct.  22. 

Prime  Mead.Hay     70s  to    80s  I  New  Hay    —no  —  s  j  NewClr.  — sto  ■ 
Infr.New  St  Rowen    60  76    I  ClovBr  80    to    05    ]  Straw        28         81 

John  Coofrr,  Salesman. 


Cumberland  Market,  Oct.  22 

PrlmeMead.Hay      76s to  81.  1  Old  Clover     94-'ol00. 
Inferior  •         ;  66        65      Inferior  do.    80         S6 

NevpHaT        -  ~         —    (NewOlo-  — 


A  30c  10  31; 

JoaifuA  Bakbr.  Hay  Salesman. 


Fine  Old  H«y 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hav 


Whitechapel,  Oct.  23. 

70s  to    80s  f  Old  Clover  106s  tollOs  I 
-         -      Infr.      ..        -  - 

63         76  I  New  Clover   84        100  I 


Strew        28s  to  Sit 


HOPS,  Friday,  Oct.  23. 

We  continue  to  have    3  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of  Hop! 
Sussex.  We  hear  the  duty  is  likely  to  be  about  se23<\ooo.  "■ 


.  .  particularly 

arket  very  firm 

rB,  Hop-Factors.. 


POTATOES.—  SOOTHWAEK,  WATEE81DE,  Oct.  19. 
In  consequence  of  the  disease  prevailing  generally  among  Potatoes  the 
supply  to  this  market  at  present  scarcely  dese.ves  a  report ;  but  It  is  ei- 
pected  that  the  quantity  will  increaae.  We  are  tul.y  aware  that  manyol 
your  readers  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  statement  of  the  Waterside  Market 
therefore  we  will  furnish  you  with  one  aB  usual.  There  are  a  few  smalt 
lots  arrived  coastwise  from  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  from  Kent  and 
Essex  and  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices  :— \crk;hlre  Regents, 
120S  to  140s;  do.  Shaws,  130s:  Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  120s  to  ISCsi  do 
shaws,lE0s  to  liOs;  do.  Kidneys,  140s;    Lincornshlte  Regents,  140s;  do^ 

Shaws,  1  SOs  to  130s. 

MAEK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  19. 
There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex 
K.  ent,  and  Suffolk,  this  morning,,  which  was  cleared  at  fuUj 
the  prices  of  last  week.  In  free  Foreign  the  business  was  no- 
ex  tensive,  but  our  extreme  quotations  were  realised. — Bam J 
flour  is  rather  neglected.— Barley  of  every  description  is  2s., 
3s.  per  qr.  higher.  Beans  and  Peas  were  in  small  supply,  all 
their  value  unaltered. — Oats  met  an  improved  demand,  and  art 
fully  as  dear. 

BRITISH,   PER  IMPEEIAL  QUARTER.  8.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .       .     White  60  68 

—  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  64  64 
Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  35s  to.42s  Chevalier  12  48 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  28  34 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    27    32 

Irish yo'tl    's    ao 

Malt,  pale,  ship         ■ 

—  Hertford  and  Essex         .        .       .        .       •    —  -— 

ft-ye 40  ..44 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     36  to  41        Tick    88    44 

Pigeon,  Helgoland      .    40  to  48       Winds  56    70 

Peas,  White         .       ■       •        .    60  to  66      Maple  86    42 

ARRIVALS  IN  THE  EIVEE  LAST  WEEK. 


&ed 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow 
Longpod 
Grey 


28  3 

r-8»  I 

td  38  4 

i  36  4 


Flour. 
4776  Sks. 


JWarfeets. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Oct.  19.— Per  Stone  ot  8  lbs. 


Bo»i  Soota,  Hereford..,  &o  4a    0  to  4b 
Bast  Short  Horns  -384 

Seoood  quality  Beasta     -    2  10      3 
Calv-en       -       -        ■        .404 
3e«t  Downi-Si  Half-bred!     6    0      5 
Ditto  (shorn) 
Beaits,  4322 


Beat  Long-wooli 

Ditto  (shorn)         -      — 

Eweeand  second  quality     4     9 

Ditto  (shorn)        -      —  - 

Lambs     ...       -      — 

Plgg  -        .        .        .38 

"     Calves,  137;  Plga,  4W. 


Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,200 
We  have  today  a  very  laiae  increase  in  the  Bupply  of  BeastB,  many  how- 
ever r  f  inferior  qualitv.  Prlcei  are  lower.  The  cholut-st  Scot!  make  a  trifle 
over  it.  Zd  and  tome  of  the  mo»t  EeUing  Shotihorns  rather  over  4s.  S^veroi 
second  rate  remain  unsold.  We  have  mnro  Sheep  ;  but  the  demand  con- 
tinuos  good,  and  the  beat  qialltiea  fully  maintain  their  price.  Calves  are  not 
so  plentiful,  and  we  have  a  briik  trade.  Trade  for  plga  is  hardly  so  good, 
ihe  numbers  being  ia'ge,  and  the  weather  mild. 

Friday,  Oct.  23. 

We  are  again  disappointed  with  respect  to  our  foreign  supplies,  throngh. 
th?  n'.tn -arrival  of  several  boits  now  due.  We  have  alao  a  icHnty  supply 
f,0m  our  own  grazing  dlitriciB,  and  the  morning  i«  fine  and  cold.  TheBe 
uii-jumhtatsces  havwcauied  the  trade  to  recuver  from  the  check  It  received 
on  Monday  last.  Good  Scots,  &c,  make  quite  4s  4d,  and  best  Short-horns 
nenly  <«ad.  Second  rate  Bs  2d  to  3a  Od.  Everything  Is  leadUy  disposed  of. 
We  have  vry  few  Sheep  in  market,  the  high  prices  cause  an  unwillingness 
to  purchase  ■  in  comeqaence  trade  Is  dull,  but  the  supply  being  ao  Inconsider- 
able lower  iates  are  not  submitted  to.  The  bset  Downs  still  realise  nearly 
6s  4d  and  Long  Wools  4s  8d  to  6s.  Ewes,  Arc,  4s  4d  to  4b  8d.  The  tradn  tor 
Calves  Is  tetter— priues  range  from  «a  to  4s  lOd.  The  cold  weather  ha* 
caused  a  brUkne«i>  In  the  dc maud  for  Pigs.  Large  Hogs  are  meklng  3a  8d  to 
4s  4d.    Small  Porkers,  4s  8d  to  6b  4d, 

BcaMB,  727  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  8070  ;  CalvcB,  221^  Pigs,  420. 

41,  West  omithneld. 


Wht. ,  Barl. 

11092     4286 


870   I     440 

Fkidat,  Oct.  23. 


IOats. 
5743 
2990 
7016 


Rye. 

367 


Bni. 
1108 


—     I  .297     911 


English 

Iriah  .    .    —     >.      — 

Foreign      —       „     674 

Feidat,  Oct.  23. 
The  arrivals  of  grain  and  flour  since  Monday  has  been  modi 
rate.  Business  in  Wheat,  either  English  or  Foreign,  is  limited 
but  purchases  cannot  be  made  on  reduced  terms.  Barrel  flofl 
has  been  extensively  purchased  at  our  quotations.— Barl 
continues  in  request  at  very  full  prices.  Beans  are  unaltered 
SVhite  Peas  rather  more  inquired  after.— The  Oat-trade  u 
turn  dearer.— In  Indian  Corn  some  large  sales  of  floating  ca. 
goes  have  been  affected  at  fully  Is.  per  qr.  advance. 
abbivaxs  this  week, 

I       Wheat       I        Barley        j 
2770  2960 

690  I  660  I 

IMPERIAL  AVEBAQES. 


Oats 
640 
9800 
2360 


Sept.  12  per  Quarter, 

_  19 

—  £6      . 
Oct.  3      • 

—  10      . 

—  17      •       ■        • 

a  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foralfpi  Grain 


Barley- 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

33i  Id 

23*  bd 

82»  4d 

88    1 

28     7 

28  k0 

41    6 

36  10 

28     7 

85    7 

42    7 

36  "9 

24     3 

36     6 

56  10 

37     2 

24     7 

35     9 

43    7 

69  10 

38    8 

26     8 

88     3 

64  2 

36     6 

24  2 

35    0 

42  11 

4    n 

2     0 

1     6 

2     0 

2     0 

Flour 

2380 

=  bd 
P* 


45 
Iti 
47 

43  1 


pRICfl. 


Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Averages 
—  Oct.  10 


59a  10 
56  10 
54  0 
53  1 
51  3 
50    0— 


TJcTHi 


Canary       -        -       per  qr  42,to4E 

Caraway             -    per  owl  40      43 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  —       — 

_         —    Foreign        -  —       — 

_      White,  English     -  —        — 

_           —      Foreign      •  —        — 

Coriander    -        -        -        -  10        " 

Hempseed             -      pei  qr.  35        8( 

Linseed        -         *       per  qr  45        46 

_    Balllo       -                -  *1        56 

_     Cakes    Eng.  per  1000    13'  5a 


SEEDS,  Oct.  9. 

LlBseedCakea.Forelgn.p.ton  91  M 

Mustard,  White  -  p.buih.      Jt^i 

—      Superfine    »»      •    — -•  ' 

_        Brown        „        -      9    » 

RapesL-ed,  Engliab,,peilBJl    21J 

RapeCakei        -.  per  ton     5f    61 

Salnttoin      -  —  -W 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.buih.  6i  « 

Is    4 


—    Foreign  - 
Trefoil 


ier  owt    18 , 


pb*  \trwt      *"  ,      i 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotau*1! 
KwosroRD  &bd  Lis 
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;balcs  bi>  Auction. 


I  PORT  ANT  SALE  OF  2000  CAMELLIAS,  HYBRID  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, AZALEA  IXDICA,  ire,  CONSIGNED 
.'ROM  BELGIUM  FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE. 
MESSRS,  PROTUEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
J-  ceived  instructions  to  submit  to  public  competition,  at 
Auction  Mart,  Ba-tholomew-lane,  tlie  middle  of  November, 
6,  about  2000  CAMELLIAS,  from  2  to  4  fee:,  most  of  which 
1  beautifully  furnished  with  bluom-buds,  and  comprise  all 
,  esteemed  varieties.  Also  Rhododendron  arboreum,  Azalea 
,iica,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
reek  prior  to  the  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auc- 
aeers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


■URTEEN  ACREs  'H'  NIKsEUY  STOCK,  Wandsworth 
Common.  The  Ground  being  required  for  building  purposes. 
/TESSRS.  PKOTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
-L  favoured  to  bring  before  the  Public  by  Auction  on  Monday 
i  26th  day  October,  1846,  and  thirteen  following  days,  the 
>erior  STOCK  of  Mr.  Neal  of  Wandsworth  Common  Nur- 
■y,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Gentlemen  to  fur- 
fa  their  Pleasure  Grounds  and  Gardens  with  Varieties  of  the 
>icest  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Plants,  and  the  Trade  are 
pectfully  invited,  as  this  is  incomparably  one  of  the  first 
ss  Stocks  ever  offered  to  Public  Competition.  It  consists  of 
:rv  Variety  ot  useful  and  Ornamental  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
.EENS,  FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES,  AMERICAN 
ANTS,  usually  and  unusually  grown.  Also  two  Stacks  of 
s  Old  Meadow  Hay,  about  100  loads.  May  be  viewed  prior 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  (Is.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers), 
\y  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


>  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
tAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED 
N  PLANTING,   «fcc. 

1E5SRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition,  on 
nday,  Nov.  1G,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock,  a  large 
RTION  of  the  densely  stocked  NURSERY  of  Wm.  Dennis 
d  Co.,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea,  the  ground  being  required  for 
mediate  building  after  Christmas.  The  stock  consists  of 
000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Hollies,  large  Privets,  and 
immense  quantity  of  standard,  half-standard,  pillar  and 
arf  Roses,  in  great  variety  ;  the  largest  collection  of  prize 
oseberries  ever  grown,  in  upwards  of  300  varieties  ;  large 
it-bearing  Apple,  Pear,  and  Mulberry  Trees,  flowering 
rubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  »tc.  May  be  viewed  three  days 
NOUS  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  principal  Seeds- 
n,  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
■y,  Leytonstone. 


VALUABLE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

/TESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  are  instructed 
J-  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  3S,  King-street, 
rent-garden,  on  Wednesday,  4th  November,  at  12  for  1 
lock,  a  consignment  of  VALUABLE  PLANTS,  being  part 
the  Collections  of  Messrs.  N.  Fdncke,  J.  Linden,  and  L. 
irssEN,  during  their  latest  researches  in  the  high  Cordilleras 
New  Grenada,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  interior  of 
Brazils.  They  comprise  magnificent  specimens  established 
pots  in  perfect  health,  and  most  of  them  never  before  intm- 
:edintoEnglaud. — May  be  viewed  the  daypriorand  morning 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  Pajiflin,  Botanical  Book- 
ter,  Frith-street,  Soho,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  3S,  King- 
eet,  Covent-garden. 

?0  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND   NURSERYMEN, 
mense  CoUeetion  of   CAMELLIAS,   RHODODENDRONS, 
lZALEAS,    LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM,  just  received  from 
Jelgium. 

/TESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
-t.  they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King- 
set,  Covent-garden,  on  Friday  nest,  30th  inst.,  and  following 
fy  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  2000  'CAMELLIAS,  from  2  to  5  feet 
b,  well  grown  plants  in  pots,  and  full  of  flower  buds.  Also 
umber  of  Hybrid  Rhododendron  arboreum,  Azalea  indica, 
1  LUium  lancifolium,  just  received  in  fine  order  from  one  of 
first  growers  in  Belgium. — May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and 
rnings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  Auctioneers-,  3S, 
lg-street,  Covent-garden. 

BOTANISTS— CLAUSSEN'S  BRAZILIAN  HERBARIUM. 
TESSRS.  J.  C-  and  S.  STEVENS  are  instructed. to 
-*■  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street, 
rent-'-cird'en,  on  Wednesdav.  4th  November,  at  12  for  1 
lock."  the  very  extensive  HERBARIUM  of  BRAZILIAN 
ANTS,  collected  by  M.  Claus-en  in  the  various  provinces  of 
las  Geraes  and  Sahta  Cateriua,  during  his  researches  in  the 
irs  1S40  to  1S44,  and  comprising  many  thousand  specimens. 
y  he  viewed  the  day  before  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
'  P^mplin,  Frith-street,  and  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  S.  Stevens, 

King-street,  Covent-garden. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUPERIOR  NURSERY  STOCK, 
BROMLEY,  KENT. 
JR.  T.  BAXTER  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  Tuesday, 
■*-  October  27th,  1S46,  and  following  days,  on  the  Nursery 
iunds,  opposi:e  the  Swan  Inn,  and  at  "Widmore  Lane,  the 
PITAL  and  SUPERIOR  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising 
reat  quantity  of  the  various  sorts  of  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees, 
rubs  and  Evergreens,  American  Plants,  Quick.  &c.  May  be 
;wed  Seven  days  preceding  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of 
jssrs.  Wrench,  Seedsmen,  London-bridge;  and  of  the  Auc- 
leers,  Bromley,  Kent.  


1REAT  SALE  OF  TULIPS,  at  the  Mart,  by 
*"  GEORGE  GLENNY  «fe  CO.,  on  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday, 
|  27th  and  J8th  October.  A  Splendid  Collection,  the  property 
Mr.  Baron,  of  Saffron  Waldon. — Catalogues  at  the  Seed. 
ops,  and  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  420,  Strand,  London. 


CWHVL  TO  BE  LET  ft  im  Lady-day,  1847,  consisting 
-T  of  86  acres  of  very  useful  ARABLE,  MEADOW,  and 
PASTURE  LAND,  with  House  and  suitable  Out-buildings, 
situate  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  the  side  of  a  good  road, 
8  miles  from  Birmingham.  The  tenant  will  have  the  option  of 
purchasing  in  a  limited  period. — For  further  particulars,  apply 
to  Henry  Green,  Surveyor  and  Land  Agent,  Rednell  Cottage, 
Northfield,  near  Birmingham. 

WANTED  to  RENT,  by  a  good  Practical  Agri- 
culturist of  Capital,  A  FARM  of  from  20U  to  3in)  acres 
of  good  laud,  with  a  comfortable  Farm  House  within  100  miles 
of  London.— Apply  by  letter  only,  post  paid,  to  T.  M.,  17  Car- 
lisle, street,  Soho-square. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FUK  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  ^.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Baeley  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemeu,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionable 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven 
street,  Strand  ■  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 


CO  FARMERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  NURSERYMEN 
^OR    SALE,    this   autumns   about   One   Million   of 

THREE-YEAR  OLD  QUICKSETS,  price  10s.  per  1000. 
WANTED,  also,  to  Purchase  about  the  same  quantity  of 
edling  Quicks,  for  bedding  out  this  season.  Samples  of  tbe 
ove  may  be  received  and  given  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
at  mouth.— At  Mr.  H.  L.  Oetos's  Office,  101,  Castle-street, 
fading. 

^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF— About4  tons  of  PIGEONS' 
£  DUNG,  it  has  been  kept  dry  and  free  from  heating  during 
;  accumulation  ;  is  quite  pure,  and  in  excellent  cond:tion  for 
L  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. — Address,  pre-paid,  to 
r.  Bowler,  241,  Albany-road,  Kent-road. 


OERUVIAN    AND      BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
i-  SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and- SONS,  LONDON; 
Wffl.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO..  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantify,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  re  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 

LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  "Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjailis* 
Fowled,  Engineer,  <fcc,  63, Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GUANO,    <fcc. 

MARK  FOTHERG1LL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFKICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


^O  BE.  SOLD.— A  CAPITAL  FAMILY  HOUSE, 

-  with  TWENTY  ACRES  OF  LAND,  a  few  Miles  from 
mdon. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Finch  and  Shepheard,  Solicitors, 
|  Moorgate-street,  London. 


D  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  AND  OTHERS.— A  RARE 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT. 
HO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  low  Terms,  an 
L  unexpired  term  of  about  30  years  in  a  Lease  of  most  de- 
rable  NURSERY  GROUNDS,  containing  about  3  acres  of 
and.  There  is  no  situation  equal  to  it  near  London ;  it  is 
ithin  half  an  hour's  ride  from  either  of  the  Bridges  on  the 
arrey  side  of  the  Thames.  Tbe  coming  in  about  150L  There 
re  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Stable,  Shed,  and  other  conveni- 
ices  on  the  ^remises.- — For  further  particulars  apply  by  letter 
>  A,  B.a  Mr.  "Haias  worth's,  18,  Aldermaubury,  City. 


T  AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Manure, 
J— i  7J.  per  ton.  Clover  Manure,  141.  -per  ton.  Corn  Manure, 
141,  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  77.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Mr. 
Lawes*  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s   REMEDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  Gs.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
— Price  2s.  and  is.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  aU  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  TLUage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  It.  10s. 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91,  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagejjeusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  King  WBliam-street,  City  ;  and  Potter,  Bro- 
thers. Agents  for  the  North.  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

%*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


Ty anted.— a  large  or  small  quantity 

*  *  of  good  MANURE  for  a  light  Boil ;  it  must  be  on  or  near 
the  Southampton  Railway.— Communicate  bv  letter  stating 
price  per  ton,  to  F.  R.,  Mr.  Taylor's,  Woodbine  Cottage,  near 
Hersham,  Surrey. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


P»   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Building,  Eunhffl- 

■■-    *     row,  London,  the  Manufacture  r  sand  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT   FOB  ttOOFIHG 

Houses,   Farm    Buildiues,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained,  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  I;.dia  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight,  ' 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleucli   (at  Richmond) 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry- 
and  at  tiie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Bouse,  Santn  r  Squaw*     * 
It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Rooting,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construL-iion  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%c  Samples,  -with  Directions  for  its  Use,   at  1  Testimonials, 

of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen    Genl 

tlemen,  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 

town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

(J^*  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  "Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofin»  is  mad°  are 

F.  M'NETLL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  BnnJuTLrow  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  *>een,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  aud  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  HaU,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Suxvejoxshk)  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A.  v 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  eo  S»ai  thev  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


SIX  THOUSAND  SIN  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 
pROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTE    FELT 
^y  have  been  used  to  roof  the  above  Society's  buildings,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
Thomas  John  Cboggon,  8,  Lawrence  Pountnev-hiil,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 


HATCHER'S   BENENDEN   TILE  MACHINE. 
I 


Manufactured  and-Sold  by 

pOTTAM  and  HALLEN,  2,  .WINSLEY-STREET, 
V-'   _  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  Machine  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shape  Tile  can  be  made 
by  it.  It  requires  but  few  hands  to  work  it,  namely,  two  men 
and  two  boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour  the  produce  will 
be  as  foUows  : — 

1    in.  diameter  of  TUe,  11,000  |  If  ij.  diameter  of  Tile,  5,800 
1£  do.  3,000. 1 24  do.  3,200 

As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,  and  requires  no  fixing,  hut 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drying  sheds,  thus  requiring-no 
extra  boys  in  carrying  the  tiles,  nor  are  any  shelves  required, 
in  drying.  There  is  no  charge  for  patent  dues  or  license  ;  the 
purchase  of  the  Machine  includes  the  free  use  of  it. 

Price  251.,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  size. 

Extra  Dies,  of  any  shape  or  size,  ,5s.  each. 

References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  be  seen  in 

actual  use. 

Improved  Pug-mills,  wholly  of  Lron     » £16  16    0 

„  „  TYood     10  10    0 

Draining  Spades,  per  set  of  three,  with  swan-neck 

scoop 1    1    0 

Improved  Drain  Level  for  the  use  of  workmen. ...      250 


COTTAM'S    IMPROVED    CLOD   CRUSHERS. 

The  improvements  made  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  the  roUer  into  two  parts,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  turning  and  working  of  the  implement.  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  prices  of  these  Clod  Crushers 
wUl  be  found  considerably  lower  than  those  usually  charged. 
5  feet  6  inches  long,  17L    6  feet,  181.  105.    6  feet  6  inches,  20f. 

Every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements,  including 
Grubbers,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Drills,  Dibbles,  "Weighing  Ma- 
chio.es  for  liYfi  .cattle. .and.  farm  produce,  Chaff  Cutting  Ma- 
chines, Churns,  &c,  and  every  description  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
"Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long-  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwibd  Pubseb,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London-.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  tor  ussf 
at  Is.,  Ss.,  and  20s.  each. 
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THE  IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RiM, 
Fixed  by  Freeman  Roe,  Fountain  Maker,  to,  Strand, 
London,  can"  be  worked  by  a 
small  stream  of  half-an-ineh, 
where  a  fall  of  2  feet  can  be 
obtained.  The  same  Bam  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cis- 
tern arranged  to  throw  a  Jet 
of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  bead  of  water  be- 
neath. 

ENGINES  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  DOUCHE 
AND    OTHER    BATITS.      BUILDINGS    HEATED   BY  HOT 
WATER.    WATER  WHEELS  to  work  Small  Pumps,  from  15!. 
Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of_T <"»■"<;    frc. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPO 
plete  for  41. 

^Jew  invention  for  dibbling  wheat. 


Registered  in  pur- 
suance of  the 
Designs'   Copyright 


Amendment  Acts, 

6i    7   Vic.,    c.    65, 

No.  469. 


DINGLE'S      HAND      DIBBLING      MACHINE, 
FOR  DEPOSITING    ALL   KINDS   OF   SEED. 

This  Machine  is  confidently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors, 
which  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  Hole,  and  deliver  the 
exact  quantity  of  Seed,  with  extreme  regularity.    It  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
THE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  SO  CONSTRUCTED  THAT 
THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 
%*   The  cups  arc  of  various  sizes  for   discharging 
either  Wheat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas, 
Vetches,  4-0.  i 

Single Pric     405.         each. 

Double „     il.  10s.        ,, 

Testimonials  and  Circulars,  giving  descriptions  of  its  working, 
&c.  can  be  bad  on  application  to 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Merchants. 
(K5>  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
Plymouth,  Oct.  24. 


THE    LATE    DESTRUCTIVE    HAIL-STORM.— 
A  Public  Meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 

gate-sreet,  August  17, 1846,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

His  Royal  Highness  the'DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  in  the  Chair. 

Her  most  Gracious  Majesty £20     0     0 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert      "       10    0     0 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide 25    0    0 

H.  R.  H.  trie  Duke  of  Cambridge  ..  . .  21  0  0 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  . .  ..1000 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  . .  10  10  0 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ..  10  10  0 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  . .  . .  10  10  0 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts        30    0    0 

Additional  S  descriptions. 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.    £10    0    0 
Z.  O.  (Regent's-park)  10    0    0 
A.  Maclew,  Esq.      ..550 
Proprietors   of    Gar 


Lord  Hyatt    . .        . .  £1 
D.  D 1 


Per  Mr.  Ivery 
R.  Wright,  Esq. 
C.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Miss  Masters 
F.  Davies,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Barber 
Mr.  E.  Low   . . 
Mrs.  A.  B.     . . 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0     5 


deners'       Chronicle, 

additional  sub.  ..650 
—  Freyer,  Esq..  ..300 
Mr.  A.  Mackie  ..300 

R.  F.Darbie,  Esq  ..220 
Messrs.  Minier  &  Co.  15  0 
J.  E.  Turner,  Esq.  ..     110 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  following  Bankers  : — Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co.  ;  Messis.  Coutts  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph, 
&  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  &  Co.  :  Messrs.  Scfctt  &  Co.  ;  and 
Messrs.  Young  &  Sons.  J.  T.  Neville,  Hon.  Sec. 

Committee  Room,  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  Oct.  24. 


N 


OTT'S    PATENT   STOVES    FOR  CHURCHES, 

HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c— The  Patent  having  ex- 
pired, the  present  Pro- 
prietors are  enabled  to 
offer  these  excellent  Stoves 
at  Three-fourths  the  price 
hitherto  charged.  En- 
gravings of  the  patterns, 
with  the  reduced  prices, 
will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation to  the  "Warehouse, 
J  80,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields . 
N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes 
H  can  be  attached  to  the 
Stoves  for  Warming  dis- 
tant Apartments,  Conser- 
vatories, &c. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness   Pbince 

Albert,  aud  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Mr.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  Sackville-street, 

Piccadilly. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
2s.  6d.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5s.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  sensations  in 
the  Mouth,  price  is.  Gd.—  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s.  Gd. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sis  James  Clark,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locoes. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Saekville- 
stroet.  Piccadillv.  at  l!'>n:e  frotr  Ten  tiV.  Vive. 


T  ORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  etated  at  the  meeting 
-*-^  at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  Hie  destruc- 
tion nf  the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  the  value  of 
10,000,0001.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  France,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  This 
yast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
may  be  ob'aintd,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  beet  intelligence  in 
the  Mark-Lave  Express,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the 
authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  is  England  and  in  Foreign 
noosruiES.— May  be  had,  by  order,  ot  all  booksellers,  price  Id. 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


Ju^t  Published,  in  Svo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
Tri^e  12s.,  cloth, 

GEOLOGICAL     OBSERVATIONS    ON     SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
Completing  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,*M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Vice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  Naturalist  to  the 
Expedition. 
Al°o  recentlv  Published, 
PART    I.— THE    STRUCTURE    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF 

CORAL   REEFS.     8vo.     15s. 
PART  II.— ON  THE  VOLCANIC  ISLANDS.      Sro.      10s.  6d. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill. 


Th;5  day  is  D"Mished,  in  octavo,  price  3s.  Gd.,  with  Sixty-two 

"    on  Wood, 
^    ..iaNUAL      Or      i  TACTICAL      DRAINING, 
-^  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E., 

Author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm." 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,    45,    George-street,   Edin- 
burgh ;  and  37  Paternoster-row,  London. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES  in  the  LADIES' GA- 
ZETTE of  FASHION  for  November.  The  only  Work 
that  contains  the  correct  Winter  Fashions.  (Price  One  Shil- 
ling, Post  free  Is.  Gd.)  The  most  superb  collection  ever  pub- 
lished ;  all  the  Paris  Fashions  and  out-door  Costumes  in 
endless  variety.  80  Figures  ;  150  New  Patterns  ;  35  Walking 
Dresses  ;  20  Cloaks  and  Pelisses  ;  56  Bonnets,  11  Caps,  Chil- 
dren's Dresses,  ti:c.  A  superb  Giant  Plate  for  Show  Rooms 
and  Windows.  Descriptions,  Tales,  Poetry.— G.  Berger,  Holy- 
well-street,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


HBA1LLIERE,  219,  Recent-street,  begs  to  state 
•  that  all  the  Works  of  Dr.  ROBERT  WIGHT,  of 
Madras,  m;iy  now  be  obtained  of  him,  he  having  been  lately 
appointed  Sole  Agent  for  their  sale  in  this  country. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

SURGEON    TO   THE   MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    INDIAN  BOTANY  ; 

Or,  Figures  Illustrative  of  each  of  the  Natural  Orders  of  In- 
dian Plants  described  in  the  Author's  Prodromus  Florre  Penin- 
suhe  Indian  Orientalis  ;  but  not  confined  to  them. 

Vol.  L,  published  in  13  Parts,  containing  95  coloured  Plates, 
Madras.  1838—40.     il.J7s.6d. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  1,  containing  39  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1841. 
11.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


ICONES    PLANTARUM    INDITE    ORIENTALIS  ; 

Ok,  FIGURES  OF  INDIAN  PLANTS. 
Vol.  I.,  4to,  consisting  of  16  Parts,  containing  together  318 
Plates,  Madras,  1838—40.     il. 

Vol.  II.,  consisting  of  4  Parts,  containing  together  318  Plates, 
Madras,  1840—42.     SI.  5s. 

Vol.  III.,   Parts  1—3,  with  409  Plates,   Madras,   1843—46. 
il.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOTANY  OF  INDIA. 

8vo,  London,  1834.    7s.  Cd. 


SPICILEGIUM   NEILGHERRENSE  ; 

Or,  a  selection  of  Neilgherry  Plants,  drawn  and  coloured  from 
Nature,  with  Brief  Descriptions  of  each  ;  some  General  Re- 
marks on  the  Geography  and  Affinities  of  Natural  Families  of 
Plants,  and  Occasional  Noyces  of  their  Economical  Properties 
and  Uses. 

4to,  with  50  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1846.     11.  10s. 


PRODROMUS   FLORAE   PENINSULA  INDITE 
ORLfcNTALIS  ; 

Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  th 
Peninsula  of  Bi*itish  India,  arranged  according  to  theNatura 
System. 

Vol.  I,,  Svo,  London,  1834.     16s. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. —An  arrangement  has  just 
been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers'  Clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "Farmers' Magazine."  Xearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  the  prizes  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  of 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Etninent  British  Farmers,  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation — Mr.  J.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  justaDpeared.  Price2s. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand. 

ccpENANT  RIGHT/'— That  an  Alteration  in  The 
■A-  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
and  cultivated,  affording  greater  security  to  the  Tenant 
Farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectly  manifest  ;  in  fact, 
a  system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unflinchingly. — May  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Id. ;  or  11. 10s.  id.  per  annum. 
Office,  24,  Noi-folk-st.,  Strand,  London. 


THE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended, of  the  Potato  also,  in  France— render  early  and  correct 
information  on  the  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  p'ist.  No 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mark-lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and 
in  Foreign  Countries.  —  May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
booksellers,  price  11.  10s.  id.  per  annum.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 

HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  Price  Is.. 

contains  6  Illustrations  and  QG  columns  of  really  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Flower-,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  and  the  general  management  of  Gardens, 
Greenhouses,  and  Farms.  An  illustrated  specimen  will  be 
forwarded,  potage  free,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
Publishers,  Houlston  and  Stonejian,  65,  Paternoster-row,  on 
receipt  of  id.  or  postage  stamps. ( 

TOHNSON'S    GARDENERS'    ALMANACK    FOR 

«■/  1847,  will  be  published  on  the  19th  Nov.  by  the  Stationers' 
Company. — Besides  the  usual  contents  of  an  Almanack,  it 
contains  full  information  of  all  the  Horticultural  Discoveries 
of  the  past  year,  and  directions  for  the  future— highly  important 
information  relative  to  the  Potato — Garden  Calendars,  <fcc. 

N.B.  A  1  Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Greenuill, 
Stationci  s'  Hall,  Ludgate-street,  Loudon,  on  or  before  the  2ud 
of  Efover.iner. 


n  one  thick  Volume,  8vo.  containing  900  pages,  and  upward!' 
of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.,  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ;  or  the  STRUC' 
TURE,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS^! 
i  llustrated  upon  theNatural  System.  By  John  Lindeey,  Ph.D,!; 
F.R.S  ,  and  L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  o  ; 
London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Vs  Tosuitthe  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  abovil 
"Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  8vo, 
QCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
^  Science.     "With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd.  hal1 
bound. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  Beadbury  &  Evans! 
90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 

I  IVER  AND  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS— I 
-L-J  EXTRAORDINARY  CURES  IN  INDIA  BY  HOLLO- 
WAY'S  PILLS.— Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Beeder,  Central) 
India,  July  19, 1S4G.  To  Professor  Holloway.  Sir,— I  have* 
great  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I  have  seen  your  Pills 
used  here  in  numerous  bad  cases  where  the  Liver  and  Stomach 
were  disordered,  and  that  they  did  wonders  in  many  hopeless 
instances.  I  tried  them  myself  upon  a  servant  of  ours  whom 
we  thought  we  should  lose,  and  they  certainly  saved  his  life.l 
Many  of  the  native  families  in  this  neighbourhood  prefer  sending 
direct  to  Calcutta  for  your  Medicines.  (Signed)  J.  Browning. 
Debilitated  constitutions  are  quickly  renovated  by  these 
celebrated  Pills.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor 
Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


CARSON'S  ORIGINAL  ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT,  specially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  principal 
Dock  Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  &c,  is  particularly; 
recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Agriculturists,  Manufac- 
turers, "West  India  Proprietors,  and  others"  it  having  been 
proved  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  surpass  all 
other  Paints  as  an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  preservation  of  wooden  houses,  farm  and  other 
out-buildings,  farming  implements,  conservatories  ;  park 
paling  ;  gates,  iron  railing,  iron  hurd'es,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  old  compo  and  stucco  fronts,  and  tiles  to  repre- 
sent slating.  The  superiority  of  the  Anti-Corrosion  over  other 
Paint  for  out-door  purposes  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  its  use  has  been  always  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  colour  manufacturers,  painters,  oil  and  colourmen, 
aud  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  common  Paints.  It  is  also 
very  economical,  any  labourer  being  able  to  lay  it  on.  Colours — 
light  stone,  drab  or  Portland  ditto,  Bath  ditto,  light  and  dark 
yellow  ditto,  light  and  dark  oak,  light  and  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red,  and  black,  34s.  per  ewt,  mr 
invisible  green,  50s. ;  bright  ditto,  60s.  ;  deep  green,  GOs.  per 
cwt. ;  in  casks,  2S  lbs.,  56  lbs.,  and  112  lbs.  each.  Oil  and  Brushes. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  The 
Original  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  Walter 
Carson  (successor  to  the  inventors),  15,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  will  show  nearly  300  Testi- 
monials received  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  what 
have  used  the  Anti-Corrosion  for  many  years  at  their  country! 
Beats.  W.  C.  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  spurious  imitations  of  his  Original  Anti-Corrosion 
Paint  now  offered  for  sale.  He  has  no  agents  whatever.  All 
Orders  are  particularly  requested  to  be  sent  direct. 


FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 

HEAL  and  SONS  have  just  completed  the  erection  of 
Machinery  lor  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evapo- 
rated and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im- 
purities of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove^' 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  tha! 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from! 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 
Mixed,  per  lb.  ..     Is.  Gd.  I  BestForeign  Grev  Goose  2s.  Od. 

Grey  Goose    ..        , .    Is.  id.       ,,    Irish  White       „    2s.  Gd, 
Foreign  Grey  Goose       Is.  3d.  \     ,,    Dantzic  White   ,,     3s.  Oct 

Heal  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  q 
Weights,  Sizes,   and  Prices,   sent  free  by  post,  on  applicati 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  TottenhE  a 
court  Road. 


AN  INFALLIBLE  HAIR  ED  Y  E.- 
ROWLAND'S MELACOMIA. 
The  most  successful  liquid  preparation  ever  knowu  in  this  oi 
any  other  country  for  Dyeing  the  hair  of  the  head,  whiskers 
mdstachios,  and  eyebrows  a  natural  and  permanent  brown  oi 
black,  so  exactly  resembling  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  ai 
to  defy  detection.  It  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  nature,  is  free 
from  ary  unpleasant  smell,  and  can  be  used  by  any  lady  or 
gentleman  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secrecy.  Its  effect  is  s<j 
permanent  that  neither  water  nor  perspiration  will  influence  it ; 
and  it  is  entirely  free  from  those  properties  (used  as  Hair  Dyes 
which  give  an  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  to  the  Hair.  Price  5s 
ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 
OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 
A  WHITE  POWDER  FOR  THE  TEETH,  compounded  o: 
the  Choicest  and  most  Recherche  Ingredients  of  the  Orienta 
Herbal;  the  leading  requisites  of  cleanliness  and  efficacy  being 
present  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  It  bestows  on  th< 
teeth  a  peart-like  whiteness,  and  frees  them  from  tartar ;  im- 
parts to  the  gums  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  breath  a  grate 
ful  sweetness  and  perfume. 

Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

CAUTION.— "A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden? 

Is  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on 

each  box. 

Sold  by  them,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

AU  other  ODONTOS  are  FRAUDULENT  IMITATIONS. 

PORTABLE  PATENT  SUSPENSION  STOVES 
— The  nights  are  beginning  to  grow  cold.  Now  is  tin 
time  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  your  Conservatory,  foi 
one  unexpected  frost  may  disappoint  all  the  hopes  which  hav< 
beguiled  the  care  and  toil  of  a  whole  summer.  Therefore,  g( 
to  Deane's,  and  purchase  one  of  the  PATENT  PORTABLE 
SUSPENSION  STOVES.  The  Seventh  Thousand  is  aire  ad, 
on  sale,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  which  is  but  he  third  season 
showing  that  what  is  said  of  its  cleanliness,  its  singular! 
beautiful  ventilatirg  properties,  its  certaiuty  of  burniii; 
throughout  the  night,  and  its  exceeding  small  consumption  < 
fuel,  is  all  true.  Prospectuses  will  beforwarded  by  post,  or  th 
Stove  may  itself  be  seen  in  operation,  at  George  and  Joh: 
Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William-streel 
London-bridge. 


Printed  by  William  Bhadbuhy,  nf  No  6,  York-placo  Stoke  NewiDR'On,  p 
FanDanica  Mullet  Evans,  of  No  7.  Chutch-ro-v,  Stokn  N.  win*  on.  bi 
ai  ihe  county  oi  M'ddlsset,  Prlncorn,  a"  Eheli  office  in  L  m^aid-street, 
the  Precinct  of  Wnlt-frUrs.in  the  City  of  London;  ard  0>ibiUh*d  by  th 
at  the  Offien,  No. 5,  CharltfE-str-'et:,  in -he  Dariih  ol  Sl.PhUl'p,  C  v  n  G 
di-n,  in  tl.t*  asiii  .ouuty,  whereaP  AdvurrisHments  son  Com~«u:la 
are  tobe  addiLBita  to  tha  liditoir   -  Satlilpac,  i-'CToREn  24'  1C!-. 
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CARNATIONS  AND  FICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
begs  to  inform  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
Flowers,  that  his  Catalogue  of  the  best  known  varieties,  now 
ready  to  send  out,  may  be  had  on  application,  by  enclosing  a 
tamp — October  31. 


"  r^ORGET-ME-NOT,  (  Lyne's  )  1846.— Rich  Ver- 
-L  milioQ  tup  petals,  with  an  intensely  dark  cloud.  In  the 
way  of  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  much  superior  to  it." — 
Editor's  opinion,  see  Horticultural  Magazine  for  the  present  month, 
where  will  also  be  found  descriptions  of  Firefly,  The  Feri,Nour- 
mahul,  Queen  of  Beauties,  and  Talisman. 

Now  sending  out : 
FORGET-ME-NOT,    REMEMBRANCE,    SIR. WALTER  RA- 
LEIGH GILBERT,  and  THE  PERI,  for  il. 
Also,  NOURMAirAL,  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTIES,  TALISMAN, 
and  SIR  ROBERT  SALE,  for  H. 
.^jk*    Usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 
Printed  descriptions  can  be  obtained.      Great  attention  paid 
to  careful  packing.      Orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
—  Apply  to  William  E.  Rendle  aad  Co.,  Plymouth. 
Office,  Union-road,  Oct.  1816. 


SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

WM,  WOOD  and    SON   having  for   several   years 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HARDY 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    during    which     time    they    have 
spared    no    expence  in  obtaining  all  the  Newest  and  most 
esteemed  Species  and  Varieties.  They  have  now  much  pleasure 
in  offering  well  assorted  collections  on  the  following  advan- 
tageous terms,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is  left  to  them- 
selves, viz. —  Per  doz.    Per  100. 
Good  showy  kinds,  all  distinct        . .     6s.  42s. 
Superior            do.            do.               ..  12s.  75s. 
Extra  superb  and  new    do.              ..  18s.          100s. 
Catalogues  of  the  above* are  just  published,  and  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Plants  presented  with  each  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 
carriage,  ifcc. 


SCARLET   PELARGONIUMS.— 12  Plants   of  the 
above,  in  12  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, are  now  offered  for  1  guinea,  basket  included,  viz. 


Shrublaud  superb 

General  Tom  Thumb 

Comet 

Vivid 

Victoria 

Goliah 


Prizefighter  improved 
Mrs.  Mayler 
Honeymoon 
King  of  Scarlets 
Huntsman,  true 
Queen 


Also  seeds  collected  from  the  above,  mixed,  in  2s.  Gd.  packets 
per  post  or  otherwise. — Philip  Conway,  Old  Brompton,  Oct  31. 


NEW  BAST  OR  MATTING  FOR  HORTICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES.— This  article,  imported  from  the 
Island  of  Cuba  by  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  exhibited  at 
the  Chiswick  Fete  in  July,  and  highly  approved  for  its  strength 
and  neatness  by  Dr.  Lindiey,  Mr.  Marnock,  and  the.  numerous 
eminent  gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  saw  it,  may  now  be 
procured  in  packets  as  imported,  at  6s.  each,  each  packet 
yielding  as  inuch  tying  material  as  six  mats,  by  forwarding  a 
Post-office  order  for  the  amount  either  to  ¥m,  P.  Ayres, 
Brooklands,  Blackheath-park,  Kent,  or  any  of  the  following 
Agents  : — Messrs.  J.  A.  Henderson  &.  Co.,  Pine  Apple-place, 
Edgeware-road ;  R,  Glendinning,  Nurseries,  Chiswick ;  F. 
Eraser,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  Essex :  F.  and  J.  Fairbairn, 
Nurseries,  Clapham  ;  "W.  Catleugh,  Hans-place,  Sloane-street, 
Chelsea  ;  and  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion  House-street,  City. 

Persons  wishing  for  a  sample  may  procure  the  same  by  for- 
warding two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Ayres.  The  usual  discount 
to  the  trade  fur  cash  on  delivery. 

SEED  POTATOES.— A  quantity  of  sound  Potatoes 
of  the  SHORT  TOP  REDS,  and  RED  KIDNEY  sorts, 
both  excellent  and  profitable  kinds,  grown  on  new  and  rich 
Fen  Land,  referred  to  by  "  Curator,"  in  another  part  ot  your 
Paper,  arc  now  on  sale  at  Is.  per  peck.  They  will  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  any  information  afforded  as  to 
the  most  advisable  mode  of  culture. — Direct  to  P.  P.,  Curator, 
eare  of  Mr.  Bumpus,  Bookseller,  Holborn  Bars,  London, 


NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS  j 
the  finest  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  rinks ;  fine  Camel- 
lias ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbrieata  j  the  finest  Dutch 
Hyacinths ;  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  Paneies ;  YouelPs 
Tobolsk  and  Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb. 

TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  best 
quality,  YOUELL  and  Co.  respectfully  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Clironicle  to  their  Advertisement  of  last  week  and 
the  previous  week. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA  5s. 
Steamers  direct   to    Rotterdam  and   to  Hull   twice  a- week, 
and  to  London  daily. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  31. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  PLANTERS. 

QUICK,  OR  WHITETHORN.— A  few  Hundred 
Thousands  of  fine  clean,  transplanted  QUICK  to  be  Dis- 
posed of. — For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Youell  ifc  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  Nursery. 

Tho  above  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  possess  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 


HYACINTHS,    ANEMONES,    IRISES,  &c,    de- 
livered free  to  any  part  of  London,  or   to  any  Station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  at  the  low  prices  annexed  : — 
NEW  IRISES. 
75  Rareanddistinct  English  varieties  (quite  hardy)  £15    0 
50                    „                           „                        ....  0  17    C 
30                    ,,                           „                        ....  0  10     6 
12                    „                           ,,                        ....  0    5    0 
DUTCn  HYACINTHS. 

80  superb  varieties,  by  name  0  17    6 

12  Ditto  (the  best  12) 0  10    G 

Extra  fine  mixed,  per  doz 0    4    0 

Do.  do.  per  100         15    0 

ANEMONES  (NEW  LARGE). 

50  Distinct  varieties,  new  large,  double,  by  name .  0  15    0 

30  „  „  0  10    6 

The  best  12  Ditto  050 

HARDY  RANUNCULUSES. 

50  Fine  double  sorts,  by  name  . .         . .         . .  0  12    6 

50  Best  sorts,  a  pair  of  each 110 

The  same  choice  sorts,  in  mixture,  per  100  ..500 

TULIPS. 
Show  Flowers,    in   mixture,    mostly    Roses   and 

Byblomens,  very  choice,  per  100 0  1G    0 

Early  dwarf  sorts,  for  pots,  per  doz.  . .         . .  0    1     G 

CROCUSES  AND  SNOWDROPS. 

Many  sorts,  showy  colours,  per  100    . .    Is.  Gd.  to  0    2    G 

NARCISSUS. 
Double  White  and  Pheasant's  Eye,  very  fragrant, 

per  doz ..  0     1    0 

Double  Roman,  Paper  White,  and  others,  per  doz.  0    3     G 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 
La  Reine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Persian  Yellow,  and  all  others. 

PANSIES. 

Choice  sorts,  by'name,  per  doz 0    G    0 

The  best  sorts  of  Early  Peas,  and  other  Garden  Seeds,  are 
now  harvested,  and  ready  for  delivery. 

True  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
10s.  Gd.  per  bushel. 

Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Reading  Nursery,  Reading, 

Berks,  recommend  the  above  Bulbs  as  being  the  very  finest  in 

cultivation,  and   being  now  offered  at  the  above  low  prices, 

early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited  and  advised. 

N.B.— Carriage  free  as  above  stated. 


N  GAINES  has  several  thousand  extra  strong 
•  MOSS  ROSE'S,  well  adapted  for  potting,  that  may  be 
had  for  cash,  only,  at  25s."  per  100.  His  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Geraniums,   Calceolarias,   Cinerarias,  <fec,  for  1S47,  is  now 

ready  for  distribution. — Surrey-lane,  Battersea,  Oct.  31. 

HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  LIST  OF  ROSES  AND 
*    PRICED  LIST  OF  FOREST  TREES,  EVERGREENS, 
&c,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis. 

E.  P.  F.  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following  leading  articles  :— 
Upwards  of  One  Million  of  strong  3-year  and  bedded  QUICK, 
English  Oak       .V  3— 4  feet.     ' 


Ash 

Spruce  Fir 
Huntingdon  Elm . 


3—4 
3—4 
3—4 


Huntingdon  Elm.  5—6  feet. 
Laurels    . .        . .  2—3 

Do 3—4 

Do 4—5 


Berberis  aquifolium,  fine,  2  feet,  plants  for  planting  in  woods, 

&C,  25s.  per  100. 
Carriage  of  all  goods  paid  or  delivered  in  London. 


'      ROSES. 

JB.  GUILLOT,  Nurseryman  and  Special  Culti- 
•  vator  of  Roses,  Place  de  la  Croix,  la  Guillatiere,  Lyons, 
France,  begs  to  inform  Amateurs  and  the  Public  in  general, 
that  in  his  establishment  all  the  best  varieties  of  ancient  and 
modern  ROSES  are  to  be  found  at  moderate  prices.  He  has 
just  introduced  several  new  Seedlings  raised  by  him  in  1845, 
and  especially  the  superb  Hybrid  Perpetual  plant,  named  *'  LE 
GEANT  DES  BATAILLES."  Orders,  post  paid,  punctually 
attended  to. 


T  B.  SMITH  begs  'leave  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
^  •  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  his  stock  of  AZALEA  IN- 
DICAS  are  unusually  fine  this  season.  His  list  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  new  and  splendid  varieties  of  this  interesting 
genus,  of  the  last  two  seasons'  production.  Parties  favouring 
J.  B.  S.  with  their  commands,  will  find  the  articles  of  first- 
rate  exceUence,  and  charges  strictly  moderate.     A  good  collec- 

ion  of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Liliums,  Roses,  &c. 
N.B.  A  List  wiU  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Norbiton  Nursery,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


ROSES. 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berkhampsted, 
beg  to  announce,  that  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  upon  application,  enclosing  a  '2d.  postage  stamp.  They 
beg  to  add,  that  the  two  last  pages  of  the  Catalogue  may  be 
consulted  with  much  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  making  a 
really  good  selection,  as  they  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Roses  which  they  have,  proved  to  be  the  very  best  for  pot  or 
greenhouse  culture,  and  for  covering  trellis  work,  walls,  poles, 
&c.  &c.  Their  potted  plants  are  unusually  strong  and  healthy, 
Oct.  31, 184G. 


ABIES  DOUGLASII. 
IYJESSRS.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berkliampsted, 
J-'J-   have  in  their  Nursery  a  Hoc  plant  of  this  noble  Tree,  11 
feet  high,  price  lot.  10s.— Great  Herlthampsted,  Oct.  31. 

U  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
-■— '  •  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Ialeworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted) . 


ly  orders   will   ensure  strong   plants    for    fruiting   next 
i.— Manor  Farm,  Deptfurd,  Oct.  31. 


NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 
T     MY  ATT  and  SONS  have  selected  from  their  stock 
ti  •  of  seedlings  the  following  varieties,  which  are  now  ready 
for  sending  out  : — 

Myatt's  Glohe,  large  and  line  flavour,  per  100  30s. 
,,  Mammoth,  very  .urge  ..  ..  ,,  30s. 
,,       Prolific,  early  and  great  bearer    ,,      21s. 

Hooper's  Seedling,  early  f      21s. 

The  above  selection  are  quite  distinct,  aud  well  worth  the 
attention  of  growers. 

Early  orders 
season.- 

JTVRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHIN  17—  A  few  sets  of 
JL^  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
IIeward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 

T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
J— i  begs  to  offer  for  sale  Mr.  J.  Linden's  (his  partner  for  thie 
operation)  following  novelties,  in  strong  plants  : — 

PENTARAPHIA  CUBENSIS       ..         ..  3S   Gd 

DUCHARTREA  ERECTA  ....  3     6 

CATESBiEA  LINDENIANA         ..         ..  a     o 

BERBERIS  AURUHACENSIS   ..         ..  5    0 

LOBELIA  SERRATA         5     (j 

RHYT1DOPHYLLUM  FLORIBUNDUM 

(Lobelia  libanensis)  .'.         .,         ..  5     0 

S1PI10CAMPYLUS  NITIDUS     ....  2     G 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
WHITETHORN. 
N.B.  By  a  typographical   error  in  this   advertisement  last 
week,    Mr.    Linden    was   named   as   Mr.    Van   Houtte's    late 
partner.    Mr.  Linden  is   alive,  and  we  hope  well,  and  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  actual  partner. 


ROSES.-WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD.  HEAR 

UCKFIELD,   SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 

V*     LOGUE  OF  ROSES.      A  New   Edition,   containing  all 

the  PROVED  novelties  of  the  season,  may  still  be  had  GRATIS 

on  application. 


TO  THE  TRADE  AND  OTHERS. 

Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  near  the  Waltham  Railway 

Station. 

A  PAUL  and  SON  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•  extensive  stock  of  FOREST  TREES,  EVERGREENS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  ROSES,  &c. 
&c,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  which  cover  upwards  of  30  acres  of 
ground.  The  whole  are  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and 
on  sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 

A.  Paul  and  Son  will  be  very  happy  to  show  the  stock  to 
any  one  who  may  bonour,them  with  a  visit. 
Priced  Lists  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


THE  HUNTINGDON  ELM. 
TTLMUS  GLABRA  VEGETA,  THE  HUNTING- 
*~J  DON  ELM. — This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous  growing 
kind  of  ELM  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  often  malting 
shoots  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  in  length  in  one  season,  and  the 
tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of  30  feet  in  ten  years  from 
the  graft.  Raised  at  Huntingdon  about  1746,  from  seed  col- 
lected in  that  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman 
there. — Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  723. 

Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be  procured  in 
British  nurseries,  the  best  kind  for  cultivation  for  its  tbnber 
appears  to  be  the  Huntingdon  Elm. — Ibid,  p.  715. 

A.  large  quantity  of  the  above  excellent  ELM  of  all  sizes  is 
now  on  sale  at  the  Huntingdon  Nurseries,  at  the  following 
prices : — 

3  to  4  feet,  per  100      12s.  |  6  to  7  feet,  per  100      30s.* 

4  to  5        do.  15s.     7  to  8        do.  405.1* 

5  to  6        do.      _  20s.  |  8  to  9        do.  55s.* 

(*  These  prices  weie  misquoted  last  week.) 
Also  a  large  quantity  of  the  Hertfordshire,  a  superior  brond- 
leaved  variety  of  the  English  Elm,  at  the  same  prices  as  the 
Huntingdon. 

A  large  collection  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flower- 
ing and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  <fcc,  a  Catalogue  of  which  maybe 
had  on  application.— Address  to  S.  Wood,  Nurseries,  Hunt- 
ingdon.        _____^ 


MIMULUS  CONDUCTOR. 

MR.  WOOD,  Albert  Nursery,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  beautiful 
new  Seedling,  MIMULUS  CONDUCTOR;  it  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  any  yet  sent  out.  Plants  now  ready  5s.  Gd.  each,  with 
discount  to  the  Trade,  when  six,  are  ordered,  stroDg  blooming 
plants.  Also  the  following  unrivalled  Seeds  —  Wood's  fine 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  Wood's  Brentwood  Cos  Ditto, 
the  finest  ever  grown,  at  Is.  per  packet;  Wood's  Early  Essen 
Cabbage,  at  3d.  per  oz.,  or  Ss.  per  lb. 

J,  W.'s  Catalogues  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Seeds,  «fcc.  &c,  are  now 
ready,  on  application. 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  GREECE,  AND  FROM 
SOUTH  PERSIA.— A  few  Sets  of  the  valuable  Dried 
Plants  collected  in  GREECE  by  M.  Th.  Heldreich,  and  those 
collected  in  SOUTH  PERSIA  by  M.  T.  Kotschy,  may  still  be 
procured  by  applying  to  Mr.  PAMPLIN,  Botanical  Book- 
seller, Frith-street,  Soho,  Loudon.  The  Plants  in  both  col- 
lections are  named  ;  many  of  them  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
English  Herbaria,  and  some  of  them  are  entirely  new  species. 

f^-  The  New  ANATOLIAN  COLLECTION  of  M.  Th,  Hel- 
dreich is  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 
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BASS  and  BROWN  have  this  season  to  offer  the 
following.  Their  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Ranunculuses, 
Bulbs,  Ac  is°now  ready,  and  may  be  had  pre-paid  on  appli- 
cation. strpERB  NEW  RAXUNCFLUSES. 

These  consist  of  very  superior  and  first-rate  flowers,  which 
thev  hare  chiefly  selected  during  the  last  four  years  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings.     The  following  selections  with  names 
will  be  sent  free  by  post,  with  printed  directions  for  culture  :— 
50  varieties  for  10s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  70s. 
25        ditto         22s.  Gd.,         ditto  38s. 

The  above  are  particularly  recommended  for  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bloom.-  _ 

50  fine  older  varieties,  10s.,  or  1  pair  of  each,  ISs. 

25  ditto  6s.,  ditto  13s. 

Fine  mixed  Ranunculuses  5s.  and  10s.  per  100. 

GLADIOLUS,  12  beautiful  named  varieties 15s.  tW. 

splendid  mixed  summer  hybrids,  per  doz.  . .       5     0 
EARLT  TXLIPS,    12   beautiful  varieties  for  pots  or 

borders,  3  roots  of  each    13    6 

lt        6  varieties,  3  roots  of  each    7    0 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  6  fine  varieties,  3  roots  of  each  . .       7    0 
HYACINTHS,    Imported    Dutch,    fine    named,     per 

dozen  6s.  to    15    0 

GERANIUMS. 
The  following  strong  and  well-  established  are  now  ready  :— 
25  superb  show  varieties  21s.,  or  12  for  12s. 
25  very  superior,  newer  var.  50s.,  or  12  for  30s. 
Fine  varieties,  per  doz.,  6s.  to  9$. 

PICOTEES,  12  pair  superior  varieties £1    4    0 

CARNATIONS,  12  pail- ditto 14    0 

PINKS,  12  pair  ditto 0  10    0 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  10  suDtrb  new  vars.     0  15    0 
A  large  stock  of  very  fine  GIANT  RHUBARB, 

strong  roots,  per  doz 0     6    0 

TOUELL'S  EARLT  TOBOLSK  ditto    0     6    0 

BRITISH  QUEEN  STRAWBERRIES,  p.  100  0  4  0 
Carriage  free  to  London  ;  and  for  orders  of  40s.  and  upwards 
extra  plants  or  roots  will  be  presented  to  pay  expense  of  distant 
carriage.  A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents.  Post- 
office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  TVilLiiu  Bass  or  Stepbex 
Blows-.-  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  Oct.  31. 


TO  NOBLEMEN.GENTLEMEN,  NUUSERYMEN  &  OTHERS 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  OB  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nuksekymax,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
«  the- Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 
2„  „  ..        ..  „      0  16     - 

S„  „  ..        ..,,15 

3  to  4  ft.        „  1  10 

PICE  A  BALSAMEA. 
H  to  2  ft.      „  . .         .  -  at  £0    S 

2"  „  3  „       „  ..         ..  „      0  12 

G.B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „18      „  „      3  15    0        „ 

18  „  20      „  ,,500 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  6d  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. , ._ 

NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

BECK'S  GERANIUMS  OF  1845.— The  set  of  five 
for   1!.  15s. ;    namely,    Desdemona,    Isabella,    Zenobia, 
Mustee,  and  Margaret. 

LYNE'S  SEEDLINGS  OF  1845. 

The  set  of  six  for  11. 15s. ;  naively,  Marmion,  Princess,  Merry 
Monarch,  Chaplet,  Vampire,  and  Rosebud. 

Customer's  Selection  of  12  from,  the  foUoicing  list  for  50s.— 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Edith,  Lady  Bulkeley,  Miss  Halford, 
Prince  Alfred,  King  of  the  French,  Camilla,  Charles  the  Tenth, 
Gipsv  Queen,  Zanzummim,  Cleopatra,  Imogene,  Leonora,  Red- 
worth,  Sappho,  Meteor,  Pluto,  Exquisite,  Beauty  of  Salthill, 
Black  Dwarf,  Selina,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Cock's  Hector,  King 
of  Saxonv  (Gaines),  Titus,  Champion,  Mrs.  Jephson,  Magog, 
Repeal,  Francis  Bullin,  Cornubiensis  (Hockin),  Princess  Alice, 
Sarah  Jane,  Queen  Phillipa,  Piineeps,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
20  excellent  Geraniums  from  15s.  to  20s. 

All  orders  can  be  executed  immediately  for  any  of  the 
sorts  named  above. 

(g^*  All  orders  above  31.  mil  be  delivered  [hamper, 
package,  and  carriage  free)  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  or  Falmouth ;  or  above  6/.  to  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  or  Cork. 

A  remittance  is  not  required  from  known  Correspondents,  or 
th'ise  who  give  reference  in  London. 

Steamers  from  this  Port  three  times  a  week  to  Lon- 
don, Cork.  Dublin,  Liverponl.and  Falmouth. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing. — All  plants  for- 
warded to  long  distances  are  packed  in  Fir  Boxes,  and  firmly 
secured.  William  E.  Rendle  tfc  Co. 

Office,  Union-road,  Plymouth.  October,  1816. 


THE  BEST  CINERARIAS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
— Henderson's  Attraction,  Exquisite,  Illuminator,  For- 
mosa, and  Duchess  de  Nemours.  Jackson's  Maid  of  Judah, 
Rose  of  Mowbray  Vale,  Amazon,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Countess  of 
Zetland.  Ivery's  Noblesse.  Pet,  and  Emperor  of  Russia. 
May's  Usheri  and  Lady  Constable,  and  Walter'6  Bladud,  at 
2s.  Gd.  each,  or  24s.  per  dozen. 

Henderson's  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Standard,  Tricolor,  Me- 
teor, and  Black  Knight.  Ivery's  Criterion,  Captivator,  Fanny 
Ellsler,  Nosegay,  and  Red  Rover.  May's  Queen  of  May  and 
Prince  of  Oldenburgh.  Gaines's  Brilliant,  and  Ivery's  Beauty 
of  Wonham,  Is.  Gd.  each,  or  15s.  per  dozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 

Torenia  asiatica  5s. ;  Pentstemon  gigantea  elegans  2s.  Gd., 
strong ;  Pentstemon  gentianoides  alba  3s.  Gd. ;  Petunia  Lord 
Talbot,  fine,  2s.  6d.  ;  Phlox  alba  purpurea  violacea  2s.  Gd.,  or 
24s.  per  dozen  ;  Oldenlandia  Depplana  2s.  Gd.  ;  Polygala  Dal- 
maisiana,  strong,  5s. ;  Chironia  floribu'ida,  strong,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Antirrhinum  picta  Iveryana  Is.  Gd. ;  Siphocampylus  coccineus 
2s.  Gd.  ;  Rosa  Queen  of  the  Virgins  3s.  Gd.  ;  Chseuostoma  Poly- 
antha  Is.  Gd.— The  collection  of  12  for  30s. 

GEO.  ROGEHS,  Flobisi,  A-c,  begs  to  offer  the  above  in 
good  healthy  plants,  now  ready  to  send  out.  No  charge  for 
hamper  or  package,  when  the  order  contains  a  remittance,  and 
plants  addei  to  compensate  for  carriage. 

Uttoxeti  r,  Staffordshire,  Oct.  31. 


COUNTESS  OF  CAMPERDOWN  PANST. 

D  BUTLER  haviog  boojht  the  stoek  of  thia  very 
•  beautiful  flower,  grown  by  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Hampton, 
near  London,  begs  to  offer  fine  9troug  healthy  plants  at  5s.  per 
plant,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade,  where  three 
plants  are  taken.  In  offering  this  flower  to  the  public,  D.  3. 
feels  satisfied  that  he  is  offering  a  flower  that  will  give-general 
satisfaction,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  See  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  2,  1846— viz. 
"  Panst — A  Constant  Header — A  fine  large  round  flower  of  great 
substance,  rich  yellow  ground,  with  bronsy  purple  upper  petals, 
and  broad  belting  of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals ;  eye 
fine.  A  bold  and  striking  flower,  well  adapted  for  showing." 
Widcombe  Nursery,  Bath,  Oct.  31. 


HEDENHAM  ROSARY,  BUNGAY,   SUFFOLK. 
AN  ABRIDGED  LIST  OF    A   SELECTION  OF   THE  BEST 
ROSES  IN  CULTIVATION, 
.      PROPAGATED     FOR      SALE     BY 

ROBERT     BENJAMIN     BIRCHAM.— A  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  sent  on  application.       Carriage  paid  to 
London  per  ^Norfolk  Railway. 
Strong  I 
Dwarf 
Plants.  HYBRID  PERPETUAL 


In  rots. 
2s.  Od. 
2     0 


2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

3  0 
1  6 


2  6 

2  0 

1  6 

2  6 
2  0 


Augustine  "Mouchelet 

Aubernon,  F.  F 

Baronne  Prevost       

Clementine  Seringe 
Clementine  Duval 
Comte  de  Paris,  F. 

Comte  d'Eu,  F 

Comtesse  Duchatelle 
Coquette  de  Bellevue 

Dr.  Marx,  F.  

Due  d'Aumale  

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Earl  Talbot  

Fulgorie  

General  Merlin         

Julie  Dupont  

La  Bedoyere  

La  Bouquetierre       

La  Reine*        

Lady  Elphinstone    

Lady  Alice  Peel        

Lane,  F.  ...        ...       y... 

Louis  Buonaparte    

Madame  Emma  Dampierre 
Madame  Dameme 
Madame  Laffay,  F. 
Marquise  Boccella 

Melanie  Cornu  

Mrs.  Elliot      

Prince  Albert  

Princesse  Helene 

Prince  of  Wales       

Reine  de  la  Guillotiere 

Rivers  (Laffay)  

Robin  Hood 

Thibault         

William  Jesse  

BOURBON  ROSES. 
Acidalie 
Amenaide 
Anne  Beluze 
Bouquet  de  Flore 

Ceres    

Charles  Souchet 
Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne 
Comte  de  Rambuteau 
Comtesse  de  Resseguier    .. 
Crimson  Globe 

Desgaches       ...     , 

Deuil  Due  d'Orleans 
Due  de  Chartres 
Dumont  du  Courset 
Dupetit  Thouars 
Edouard  Desfosses 

Emile  Courtier  

Enfante  d'Ajaccio 

George  Cuvier  

Gloire  de  la  Guillotierre    .. 

Gloire  de  Paris         

Gloire  de  Rosamene 
Henri  Lecoq 
Imperatrice  Josephine 

Lady  Canning  

Le  Camee        ...        

La  Gracieuse  

Le  Grenadier  

Le  Marechal  du  Palais 

Madame  Aubis  

Madame  Lacharme 

Madame  Nerard        

Madame  Souchet      

Paul  Joseph 

Phoenix,  F 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr      

Pourpre  (Fafait)       

Princess  Clementine 
Princesse  de  Modene 

Proserpine      

Queen,  F.  F.  

Reine  de  Congres     

Reine  de  Vierges      

Splendens,  F.  

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 

Thaiffait         

Virgile 


Height 
of  Stem. 


Ft,,  t. 
3to4 
2—3 
2—3. 


2—3 
2—3 
2—3 

2 

3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 

2—3 
2—4 
2—3 
2—3 
3-4 
2—4 
2—3 
1—2 
2-3 


1—2 
2—3 


2-3 
2—3 


2—3 
2—3 


2—3 
2—3 
2—3 


a— 3 

2-3 

2—3 
2—3 
2—3 


Dwarf,  worked  upon  4  to  9  inch  stems. 


Blanchefleur     Is 

Christine  de  Pisan      ...  7 

Cleopatra  1 

Crested  Provence       ...  1 

Duchess  of  Kent  ...  1 

Encbantresse 1 

Hypacia  1 

Laura      1 

La  Volupte       1 

Madame  Huet  ...  1 

Madame  L' Abbey       ...  1 

Melanie  1 

New  Globe  Hip 1 

Nicolate 1 

Pashot  (fine)     2 

Pompoue  de    Laqueue  1 

Princesse     Clementine  2 

Rose  Devigne 2 

Superb  striped  unique  2 

Boula  de  Nanteuil*    ...  1 

Briseis    1 

La  Ville  de  Bruxelles...  1 

Penelope  ...         ...  1 

Pope        2 

Semiramis         .2 

Cerise  Superbe  ...  1 

Cicero      1 

Columella         2 

Comtesse  Alnraviva    ...  1 

Cyntie      1 

Dorna  Sol        1 

Dr.  Dieltham 1 

Duchess  of  Buccleugh  1 

Due  de  Trevise  ...  1 

Due  de  Valmy  ...  1 

Duchesse  de  Baudemont  1 

Duchesse  d'Abrantes...  1 

Eclatante  1 

Egle        1 

Hedenham,  Oct.  31,  1846. 


Price. 


s.  <J. 


2  0 

2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

2  6 


2  0 

3  6 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

3  6 


2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

3  0 
2  0 


2     6 

2    6 


2  6 

3  6 
2    6 


Fanny  Parissot  ...     Is  Od 

Gloire  d'un  parterre  ...    2    0 
Grandissima     ... 
Guerin's  gift     ... 

Julie       

Kean       

Latour  d'Auvergne 
Madame  Damoureau 
Madame  Duchesnoy  . 
Madame  Henriette 
Matthew  Mole 
Modest  Gueriu 

Nelly       

CEillet  Parfait 

Rien  ne  me  surpasse  . 

Tom  Jones        

Triomphe  de  Jaussens  2 
Beauty  of  Billiard      ...    1 

Belle  Marie       1 

Brennus  1 

Charles  Foucquier      ...     2 
Chenedole         ...        ...    2 

Comtesse  de  Lacepede    1 
Decandolle        ...         ...     1 

Flora  Mac  Ivor  ...    1 

Fulgens  ...         ...     1 

Hypocrate         2 

Lord  Nelson^ 1 

iladame  Plantier  1 

Madame  Remeau       ...    2 
Magna  Rosea    ...         ...     1 

Prince  Albert  (Hooker's)  1 
Richelieu  (Verdier)  .  .  1 
Triomphe  de  Laquetie    1 

Coupe  d'Hebe 2 

Double  Marginated  Hip  2 
Persian  yellow  ...    2 

Queen  of  Denmark     ...    1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2    C 

1     6 

1  6 

2  0 
1  0 
1    6 

1  0 

2  6 
2     0 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
D 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointsiext  Florist  to  Hee 
Majesty  the  Qceen,  and  to  His  Majesty  tak  Kixg  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  begs  to  state 
chat  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
various  kinds. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in 25  fine  sorts,  named      ..        ..£1 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  surts, naine'd 7 

100    Ditto        in  50  ditto  ditto        5 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  10s.  Gd.  to  21s. 
100  RANUNCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         .  .     7s.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 
25  GEHANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto         ..    3    3    0 
Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .    from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

from  Is.  Gd.  to 

PUNCTATUM,  from  os.  to 

„        SPECIOSUM  (true)         ..    from  10s.  Gd.  to 

A  new  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies  G  sorts  for 

H.  Gboom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulb's,  A-c,  is  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 
Foreign  orders  executed. 


2  10 
1  1 
1  15 

1  1 
0  10 

2  10 


0    5 

0  10 


1  16 


0 
0 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  AND  PLANTERS 

GENERALLY. 

A  RTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  announce  that  his  List 

A  of  prices  for    FOREST    AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

FLOWERING   AND    EVERGREEN    SITRUDS,    &c,   is  now 

ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

A.  M.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  to  the  great  facility  afforded  by  the  Nor- 
folk Railway  for  the  cbeap  and  speedy  transit  of  Nursery 
goods  ;  and  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  his  London  cor- 
respondents, he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  all 
packages  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  <fcc,  free  to  any  part 
of  London. 

A.  M.'s  stock  of  Forest  Trees  is  very  extensive,  and  he  con- 
fidently trusts  that  the  rate  of  prices,  and  of  carriage  for  them, 
will  be  such  as  will  prove  an  inducement  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  market,  to  favour 
him  with  their  orders.  The  freight  by  Norfolk  Railway  to 
London,  27s.  Gd.  per  ton.  The  Ely  and  Peterborough  line  is 
expected  to  be  opened  shortly,  which  will  give  access  to  the 
midland  counties. 

A.  SI.  has  likewise  a  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  Whitethorn 
and  Blackthorn  suited  for  Enclosures,  Railway  Fencing,  (fee, 
and  well  deserving  the  attention  of  contractors. 

Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CLARKE  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  S6s 
High-street,  Borough,  beg  to  offer  for  Sale  the  under- 
mentioned DUTCH  BULBS,  warranted  true  to  name,  which 
will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  follow- 
ing low  pric.es,  viz. — Hyacinths,  fine  named  sorts  for  glasses, 
6s.  per  doz.  ;  Do.  for  pots  or  borders,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  Jonquils, 
largest  double,  2s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  4s.  per 
doz. ;  Parrot  Tulips,  splendid  colours,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  Gladiolus 
Pseittacinus,  2s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Do.  Floribundus,  3s.  per  doz. ; 
Crocuses,  in  8  best  varieties,  2s.  per  100;  Ranunculus,  fine 
mixed,  4s.  per  100  ;  Do.  beautiful  named  varieties,  Is.  Gd.  per 
doz. ;  Anemones,  fine  double,  mixed,  Ss.  per  lb. ;  LUium  Lon- 
gitlorum,  splendid,  os.  per  doz. ;  Narcissus  Poeticus,  and  Double 
White,  4s.  per  100;  Van  Thol  Tulips,  for  pots,  6s.  per  100; 
Late  Tulips,  for  beds,  4s.  per  100 ;  Double  Snowdrops,  2s. 
per  100. — N.B.  All  other  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  at  equally  low 
prices.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

CEREUS  MELDOMENSIS. 

G  HASTINGS,  Florist,  having  purchased  the  en- 
•  tire  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  CEREUS,  for  descrip- 
tion of  which  G.  H.  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  Gardeners? 
Chronicle,  May  17,  1845,  page  332  ;  and  May  16,  1S16,  page  332, 
now  beg  to  offer  good  rooted  plants  at  10s.  Gd.  each.  No 
allowance  to  the  Trade  unless  three  plants  are  taken.  A  re-  ' 
mittance  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Plumpton  Rocks,  near  Knaresborougb,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  31, 


WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON'S  GENERAL  CATALOGCE  OF 

NURSERY  STOCK.— NEW  EDITION. 
VX7M.  WOOD  and  SON,  in  returning  their   sincere 

*  '  acknowledgments  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  in 
past  seasons  favoured  them  with  their  commands,  would  wish 
especially  to  direct  attention  to  their  very  extensive  stock,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  40  acres,  and  comprising  a  general 
collection  of  HARDY  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  CONIFERS,  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES  OF  LARGER  GROWTH,  EVERGREENS 
AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ic. 

Also  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Camel- 
lias, Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  «fcc.,  all  of  which 
are  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  and  will  be  offered  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

W.  W.  and  Son  also  beg  leave  to  remark  that  their  immense 
stock  of  Roses,  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  and  in  pots,  are  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous  and  fine  this  season. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had,  gbatis.  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-btreet,  Kmg's- 
road  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Heb  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Peince  Aibeet).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans  ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese  ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Wiuter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  »fcc.,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  3,  nalf-inoon-pass.ige.  Gracecburch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 

China  Pigs. 

SEEDS.--CORNER    OF     HALF-MOON-STREET 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(Bv  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCICTY  OF  ENGLAND,/' 
Be"  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  cenefal,  that  their  onlv   Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
bouse  is  at  "the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  Che  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  AgriculttiraI"Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  oh  application. 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR    GARDEN    MATS.  —  Trans^ 

5  parent  cover  to  give  light  and  exelude  frost  from  Green- 
houses, Frames,  &c,  Is.  per  vara,  nearly  2  yards  wide  ;  Tar- 
panlings  Tor  Tceephiff  out  frost,  Is.  2d.  -per  yard,  nearly  2  yards 
wiae-  both  these  articles  are  Waterproof,  they  will  last  much 
longer  than  mats,  afe  Hot  h'alf  the  expense  of  carriage,  are 
easily  fixed,  very  little  iH6ve  in  price  than  mats,  and  are 
wan-anted  to  outwear  two  mats.— Robert  Richardson,  Net 
and  Tent  Maker,  2i;^onbrta"ge-prace,  Ntfw-road,  London. 
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riant  and  healthvconditiolhavlnjup^ds'of'116  m0"  W 
800,000  LARCH  FIRS 
200,000  SCOTCH  FIRS 
150,000  PINTS  AUSIRIACA 
400,000  THORNS  "la*"1- 

20,000  LACRELS. 
,4*  th,    T  °3er  kinds  in  e«Juo!  abundance. 

TAW,,  1  f  i'  """  °f  their  ^"rsenes  expires  at 

ghrstmas  next    hey  are  determined  to  offer  many  of 

q;  a  tarys  demand,  and  to  enable  them  to  clear  the 
ground  at  the  appointed  time. 

mou[Gt'lowfre^h£rk'  S^ttuaptoa,   Torquay,    and  Fall 

Priced  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 

gratis  on  application  to 

oak,.  r«„5SS  J.  ***»«*«,  pijm.,0,. 


THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE 


S    CiddiM?LeLhER^°S  FhUS'«Dukiof  Orleans/Ifce,  & 
Ge^/u^al^r^^^'na^^-     S~  >*«" 


l™StiLTk6d  by  ^Hener  and  taken^cTThe" 

khrhon      TK peW°n  Wh°Se  business  !t  is  t0  se"'e  the 
Kitchen.      The  cook  sees  at  once  what  vegetables 

TJ«  SUPfed'  a"d  imm^ia.ely  makes\  mark 
agamst  sueh  as  may  be  required  for  that  particular 
day.  I  he  list  is  then  brought  back  to  the  garden 
where  as  soon  as  the  articles  are  collected  the 
quantity  of  each  is  inserted  and  the  record  placed 

to  twtS.  PerhaDS- ™J  aPPear  quite  unnecessarv 
differ*  *      .,     f°T  befash"li    but  to  others  of  a 

system  I  have  pointed  out,  and  succfessrujty  prac- 

':d(or,™,n3'  year?  pas^,  I  can  truly  sav,  the3  w,ll 

ated  llv  V  6  tr°Ub'e  '•'  °CCasi°nS  "5S  compen- 
sated by  the  security  it  gives  against  unfounded 
complaints  being  made  bv  personsVhoare  often  not 
over  scrupulous  in  their  statements.-^.' 

(Kail  o/tft-  s!ij,  of  paper  above  alluded  to.) 

LIST  OF  VEGETABLES. 
Those  marked  with  a  «  are  #  /br  ,we. 


723 


"-, '^""^rilor^sTm^^^ 
fact  that  a  short  commission  did  issue,  which  conT 
mission  must  have  cost  something 

Nothing  car.   more  strongly  show  the  degrading 

should  be  propagated  by  men  of  respectability 
Such  a  case  ,s  one  of  those  sad  exhibitions  of  mS' 
and  credulity  which  would  be  incredible  if  they 
were  not  of  dailv  occurrence  7 


The 

Gardener's 

Mark. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER  31,  1846. 


■M2SS2S££fiLgEP  FOLLOWTNO  WEEKS. 
TuBsDAr,         —         3   f  Horticultural 
„  1  Llnnean 

r«mir,  —        6— Botanical 


We  have  to   anrlo^nTelhTTMr.  Fortune  'has 
been  appointed   by   the   Societv  of  Ap^thecar  e 
Curator  of  the  Botanic   Garden,  Chelsea    in  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Ife  Ato^soN 
end   that    immediate   measures   will   be   taken  to 

en r°b!  !?  K^ical  SP0t  t0  a  state  worthy  of  .he 
enlightened  body  by  whose  funds  it  has  for  ,o 
many  years  been  maintained. 

Some  barrels  of  Potatoes  have  been  received  bv 
Messrs.  Gibes,  Bbight  and  C  .  ^f  T  ■  ecelve"  D^ 
Peru      \\-a  i,„  '         ° '"' ot  Liverpool,  from 

r-eru.     \\  e  have  seen  one  of  the  barrels  opened 

t^thThState  Aalthey  are  the  real  Golden  varie  , ' 
to  which  so  much  interest  now  attaches.  Thefe 
are  two  kinds,  a  yellow  skinned,  and  a  purnle 
skinned,  in  excellent  order,  but  sprouting  so  hat. 
rt  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  Lmecnately. 

sentatives  of  the  great  fi  sS^jTitX: 
somehow  happen  that  they  and  nrdenerl  come  un 
pleasantly  in  collision.     We  have  heard  indeed  of 
elto^:rlZrthVhe  gardM  finishes  nothing 

sides.  vehement  assertions   on   both 

exceDtionqtoSttn°DS'1aild  ?Uch  as  ^  culinarv  form  no 

St  which  if  '  ,S  UiCM  t0Pin  Pe°Ple  do™ 
„j„      '  Y      7       0n  PaPer'  cannot  afterwards  be 

niTna"inI  the  ^Tlg  descriPtion  of  his  mode  of 

Se  pf  slilltv  of^r  */"""*'  and  PU"iD^  aK  entl  to 
fnrU»r!)  •  •  random  assertions  bein°-  brought 
forward  in  support  of  extravagant  grumbling       ° 

liicKSON,  ot  Edinburgh,  used  to  "ive  everv  ^,^„ 

ties  which  ntw! \  •  t  V"'  aware  of  the  difficul- 
respect    I  Ten[,rea?haK  l-°  COntend  with  »  this 

gardener  is  kent  id?7  estabhshment  where  a 
freat  d^"^^.^  £ J  fg  ^"  a 
operate  in  some  measure  as'achect  -ame  tlme 
and  extravagance  in  tKu  r*"11!1  WaSte 
jegards  the  ntJ^^^£-^ Jeast  as 
interested.  wmcn  the  gardener  is 

aUstTo^\t"ab!feesTXend  '*$&*'  W  3uch 

slips  of  coarte  Jaoer5    Fve^  *  *****  *"*$*  on 
coarse  paper.    Every  morning  one  of  these 


Artichokes 

— ,  Jerusalem 

Asparagus 

Beans,  French 

,    Scarlet  Runner 

j    Windsor 

Beet,  Red 

,  White 

,  Leaf 

,  Broccoli 
JBrussel's  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

,   Sprouts 

,   Red 

i  Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Endive 
Garlic 

Horse  Radish 
Leeks 
Lettuce 
Mint 
Onions 
Parsley 
Parsnips 
Peas 
Potatoes 
Radishes 
Rhubarb 
Sage 
Salsify 
Savoys 
Seorzonera 
Scotch  Kale 
Sea  Kale 
'Shallots 
Spinach 
Sweet  Herbs 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 
(Vegetable  Harrow. 


The 
Cook's 
Mark. 


The 
Quantity  of 
each  sent. 


Dish 


Bunch 

Dish 

3  gallons 


12 

Dish 

Bunch 

10 


and  it  i,  if  f  abl'ShmentSWOuld  ad°Pt  tMs  rule, 
and  it  is  in  force  in  some  of  the  very  largest  it 
would  save  much  annoyance  to  the  gardens  some 
expenditure  of  breath  to  the  cookT  and,  we  may 
add,  no  small  waste  of  money  to  the  master  7 


It  is  now  some  months  since  the  Freeman's 
Journal  acquainted  its  admiring  reader-  upoTpar 
l.amentary  authority,  that  the%ommiss  on  wWch" 
was  appointed  by  the  late  Government  in  October 
Ko4Tre  mt(°  the  zP°tat0  disease  in  Inland' 

„i?  there  is  nothing  too  hard  or  too  large  for 
political  gobemouches  to  swallow,  this  storv  wal 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  opposition  press,  andTh^ 
whole  country  from  Lough  Fovle  to  Cape  Clea? 
rung  with  exclamations  at  the  infamous  jobLsper 

F?n™  T    1  JSh-e  GoTernment  of  Sir  Robert  PPee 
From  Ireland  it  passed  to  England,  and  at  last  has 

Lent  f„?!:\Vnrthe  **""*  but  with  an  imPr°-- 
ment,  for  a  Mr.  C,  one  of  the  great  obscure  who 
are  permitted  to  contribute  to  thl  «  stuffing"  of  the 

th?^^^5  °f  °Ul  c-temporary,  has=accu  ed 
the  commissioners  of  "  pocketing  hundreds  of 
pounds  each,  and  of  putting  the  country  to  the  ex- 
,  pense  of  as  many  thousands  !  "  Only  imagine  three 
gent  emeu  f  whose  commission  lasted  about  hree 
weeks,  and  of  whom  one  received  no  remuneration 
whatever  for  his  services,  pocketing  or  otherwise 

te°£  °ff90me.  hJUndreds  0{  thousands  °f  Pounds 
in  that  short  period.  The  Irish  story  which  made 
then,  net  9200/.  each,  or  three  thousand  pounds  a! 

to*»J&-  n   StartUDg;  butitwas  not  enough 

so  tor  the  sensible  correspondent  of  the  Times 

Meed  we  say  that  the  whole  story  is  what  is  com- 
monly denominated  fudge-*  mere  fabrication,  hav- 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE 

have  from  t.-rf-V<:0nCeded  that,he  dis™ssicus  which 
ti^e  irom  t  me  to  time  appeared  in  the  Chror.He  have 

°Tneie-a,hrTdetf-TPe,US  *°  t,,e  cu!ture  -f  'I  Pine! 
apple  this,  I  think,  cannot  be  disputed.  It  would  be 
astomshmg  indeed,  now  to  see,  even  at  provincial  exhi 

th Zs\l f  ^  'f  gr?n'n  2^  lb-   Q-Jn  PinCes;  sueh 
things  are  m  feet,  rarities  in   Covent-garden  Market 
They  would  be  taken  now-a-days,  not  for  the  produc- 
tion of  our  English  Gardens,  but  for  those  f™itim 
ported  by  the  thousand  from 'our  West  India   Wands 

the  attention  of  gardeners  been  driven  to  consider 'their 

?na6forOu^P-the  Pr°dUCti0n  °f  thi3  frni*tha^ 
and  6  lb.  Queen  Pines  are  as  common  now  as  fruit  half 

o    t  ,e  reconre  *  ft  }  ""  bad:-     Tt  is  *™  that  manf 
of  the  recommendations  so  stoutly  insisted  on  to  attaii 
his  end,  savoured  of  the  ridiculous,  but  it  is  n.verthe 
aitVf  n   true  that  those  who  had   been  plodding  most 
faithfully  and  unswervingly  in  the  school  of  fulTure 

tPo  tSest  tb  '' °U,r  §r\nf  athel'S  in  the  art-  ««>  induced 
to  test  the  invulnerabdity  of  then-  recipes  and  maxims 
The  explosion  of  one  of  these,  redoubtable  as  thevTn 
peared,  and  previously  defended"  with  so  much  boldness 

neltrf.1'87' let,m  DeT  "gnt  upon  the  subject,  and  dis! 
pelled  the  mystery  which  we  were  taught  hung  over 
a  very  mysterious  art.  S 

Some  are  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  no  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  gardening  and 
tha  we  have  the  recorded  weight  of  Popples 
quite  as  large  produced  years  ag°c.     We  are  not  fat 

mighty  advance  has  been  made  in  their  genera!  culture 
hroughout  the  kingdom  ;  that  fine  fruit,  as  proof  of 
this,  is  now  common  ;  that  everyone  who  aspires  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pine  is  convinced  that  unless  he 
nficPhl  SfUC'.mo(iern  improvements  as  may  seem  ap! 
plicable  to  his  own  peculiar  necessities  (such  as  have 
been  from  time  to  time  urged  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal),  he  must  content  himself  to  be  dassed  w^u 

he  Sfu  °f  ,tb«  d?rk  ageS-  The  ree™t  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent-street  must  have 
cearb.  shownhow  deeply  involved  the  interests  of  pr/C 

on  o7?  *• 6  T  tbjS  V1^™  '  for>  iDstead  of  the  exhuX 
tion  of  a  single  specimen  of  skilful  culture  during  a 
season,  leavmg  us  afterwards  to  marvel  over  it"or°12 
months,  they  are  now  produced  absolutely  in  shoaL 
and  of  such  dmiensions,  too,  that  people  bJgin  to   crv 
out  the  perfection  of  Pine-growing  has  been  accom 
phshed:  beyond  this  we  cannot  go!     But  I  shall  DT 
sentlvshow  that  it  is  scarcely  °begun,  and  that  wW 
has  been  done  is  only  the  flit  effort   to  get   out  of 
the    mud,   and   that  the  costly  mode  which"  has  been 
adopted  to  get  us  out  of  this  position,  is,  in  itseff  rexa 
hous,andina  great  measure  opposite  the  natoa 
principles  upon  which  successful  cultivation  hinges 

The  systems  hitherto  pursued  have,  in  most  instances, 
frightened  every  economical  cultivator  out  of  the  fiefd 
and  scores  of  Pme-growers  are  now  content  to  fill  the* 

sPo  1  a^nf  r^T^T  °r  Mel™S' because  ^mmon  garden 
so.  and  stable  litter  were  the  chief  adjuncts  required 
m  their  cultivation.     There  were  no  bills  for  farfetched 

tnaeseUreWe°shaC,lT0al'0r  £°r  Vat5  t0  ^ub'/S 
m  1  ft'  r  ?r  '  h??eTer>  by-and-by  enquire  into  the 
merits  of  such  formidable  and  expensive  materials  irl 
the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  if  I  can  show  that  the 
best  example  of  Pine-growing  as  practised  in  anv  esta 
bhahment  in  this  country,  is  immeasurably  dto  aneed 
without  the  aid  of  these,  my  assertion  .ill  edn^entg 
be  entitled  to  some  credence  and  respect,  however 
startling  and  vexatious  it  may  be  to  those  who  hive 
pinned  their  faith  on  these  unsatisfactory  and  costly 
compounds.  I  shall,  it  is  true,  be  lustUy  Assailed  for 
having  disturbed  the  old  beaten  path,  and  thereby  run 
mug  foul  of  the  prejudices  of  one' or  the  faTonrifo 
clap-trap  of  another.      Regardless  of  this,   however 

-T.f^Td,.that  the  to™  i0^  of  gardening  will  hail 
with  dehgHt  the  simplification  and  improvement  ot  anv 
system  of  cultivation  on  which  such  heavy  respond 
bihhes  have  in  times  past  depended  ?  respons,. 

The  Queen  Pine  has  been  the  favourite  kind,  and 

henceismoregeneraUycultivatedinthiscountrvthananv 
other,  and  the  variety  of  Queen  called  Ripley's  is  the  rno^t 
esteemed  amongst  gardeners.  It  is  considered  to  sweU 
better,  the  pips  being  more  obtuse.  This  is  the  varietv 
principally  grown  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Pelvilain,  at  Meudon! 

Freen°b  ^  W^  SalieneiS  to  the  King  TSS 
French,  and  of  whose  success  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit  we  are  about  to  speak  in  detail.  Mr.  Pelvi  ahr 
also  grows  the  old  Queen,  and  has  been  succe  M 
in     obtaining   a    most    beautiful    and     very     distinct 

iTv^';  ^  T?1  to  m'' 0f  the  ^™  m  P^nt  of  form 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  I  was  informed 
its  quality  was  first-rate;  but  of  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  Mr.  Pelvnain  has  at  this  moment  a  small 
pit  ot  Pmes  approaching  maturitj-,  although  as  yet  in  a 
perfectly  green  state,  and  will,  without  the  least  doubt, 
attain  considerably  larger  dimensions  than  those  I  am 
about  to  quote,  as  it  is  well  known  to  gardeners  that 
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•E      ™n  ™rv  rapidly  jusjt  before  changing  colo.ur. 

they  sweV,h~e  however,  will  startle  many  a  good 
ThS  S1Z6nd  silence  some  of  the  noisy  ones,  who  trumpet 
^n  °  ™„  marveTlous  doings  in  these  matters.  The 
ffiK :  contains  precisely  40  plants.  Mr. 
Sffi fruits  his  Pines  in  small  pits;  his  object  for 
a*!. so  will  presently  be  explained  in  connection 
f,-£g  ofliep  matters  relating  to  their  cu  Uvat.cn. 
7n  order  to  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of 
£,  relative  size  of  these  40  Pines  I  was  induced to 
mLure  the  two  smallest  and  the  two  largest  ;  but !  then 
^without  measuring  every  one,  was  a  most  difficult 
?Z'  oerolexing  businlss,  as  it  was  impossible  by  the 
Z to  distinguish  much  'difference  in  the  whole  lot,  so 
perfectly  equal  and  uniform  were  they.  It  is,  there- 
fore!  just  possible  there  may  be  some  half  an  nch 
\Zlev  in  circumference,  and  others  as  much  smaller 
but  it  is  quite  certain  the  disproportion  does  not  exceed 

^No  1-10  inches  in  height,  18  inches  in  circumference.' 

no.  2-n         „  J'       "         "     ;  i 

No.  s-11         „  |i        »  »      f;. 

The  size  of  the  crowns  varied  very  Utile,  being  gene- 
rally between  6  ins.  and  8  ins.  high  ;  but  then,  be  it  re- 
membered, there  were  no  mutilations  by  the  applica- 
tion of  tweezers  here.     The  crown  was  as  it  ought   o 
be  with  good   cultivation,  a  handsome  and  perfectly 
natural   production,    and    like    the    noble    fruit    that 
"ported   it,   perfect  of   its   kind.      The    pips    were 
swelling  out  flat ;  none  of  them  were  lady  waisted,  oi 
resembling  an  hour-glass.     The  form  of  every  one  in 
the  pit  Was  perfect ;    indeed,  to   an  unpractised  eye 
they  appeared  as  if  cast  in  the  same  mould      On  a  very 
careful  and  searching  examination  I  could  not  discern 
an   abortive   pip,  blemish,  or  deformity,  of  any  kind 
whatever.     These  magnificent  and  princely  fruit  pre- 
sented altogether  the  most  transcendent  exhibition  ot 
horticultural  skill  I  ever  witnessed.     They  are  at  all 
times  opened  to  inspection  ;  they  are  not  beyond  mortal 
gaze,  as  Mr.  Pelvilain  gladly  and  willingly  permits  any 
respectable  person  to  inspect  them,  and  with  pleasure 
details  his  mode  of  culture.     Having  furnished  your 
readers  with  four  tolerably  weighty  reasons  wherewith 
to  back  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Pelvilain's  success  in  the  art 
of  Pine  growing,  I  shall  proceed  in  a  future  Number  to 
detail  his  mode  of  culture,  which  I  flatter  myself  will 
prove  interesting. — Mirabile  dietu. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEATING. 
It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  several  correspond- 
ents, that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  plates,  over  which  the  air  passes,  are  fixed,  and 
how,  as  they  form  the  roof  of  the  furnace  and  the  flue, 
all    smoke    and    gas    are    prevented     from    passing 
through  the  joints,  and  mixing  with  the   air  ot    me 
chamber,  and  thus  passing  in*o  the  house.     Now    as 
we  have  not  perceived  anything  of  the  kind  take  place 
in  the  Pine  stove,  and  as  there  are  now  plenty  of  per- 
sons  who  can  testify  to  the  healthy  appearance   of  the 
vegetation  in  the  house,  and  as  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  last  10  weeks,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
means   taken  to   prevent  this  accident  are  sufficient ; 
and  if  so,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  anything 
more  complicated.     At  the  same  time,  had  anything  ot 
this  sort  occurred,  there  are  numerous  modes  by  which 
it  might  be  prevented,  and  one  or  two  which  i  shall 
presently  notice,  as,  perhaps,  worthy  a  trial  by  those 
persons  who  are  fearful  of  trusting   the  simple  expe- 
dient to  which  I  have  resorted.  .   ,    •  ,      •* 
Your  readers  are  aware  that  the  stove  is  brick  ;  it 
is  formed   of  four   walls  of  9-inch  work  ;  the  outside 
measure  is  5  feet  5  inches  long  ;  4  feet  4  inches  wide 
(I  speak  of  the  actual  stove,  not  the  chamber)  ;  the  in- 
ternal measure,  therefore,  being  3  feet  10  inches  long, 
and  2   feet  10  inches  wide.     Another  wall  of   9-inch 
work  is  carried  up  between  the  two  ends,  but  not   in 
the  centre  ;  it  is  16  inches  from  the  wall  of   the  stove 
which  stands  nearest  to  the  house,  and,  being  9  inches 
thick,  of  course  leaves  a  space  of  9  inches  between  ltseit 
and  the  farther  wall.     Thus,   A  is  the  wall  next  the 


round  on  the  9-inch  work ;  at  the  two  ends  of  the  stove, 
the  walls  are  carried  up  three  or  four  courses  higher, 
in  41-inch  work,  thus  forming  a  groove  between  the 
edges  of  the  plate  and  the  brick-work  half  an  inch  wide, 
at  the  wall  A.  Only  one  course  of  (half  thick)  bricks 
is  laid,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  groove  ;  the  wall 
C  is  also  carried  up  similarly  to  end-walls;  so  that 
there  is  a  groove  half  an  inch  wide  formed  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  plating.  This  being  filled  with  fine  sand 
.which  may  be  put  on  in  larger  quantities  than  just  to 
fill  the  groove),  makes  a  smoke-tight  joint.  Some  sand 
is  also  strewed  along  the  rabbit-joint.  Jfiras  the  weight 
of  the  plates  keeps  them  in  place,  while  they  are  free  to 
expand,  by  squeezing  up  the  sand,  which  follows  back 
as  they  contract.  If  they  were  bound  in  the  brick- 
work they  would  pull  it  all  down  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, by  their  alternate  contraction  and  expansion. 

I  had  a  chemical  sand-bath  some  years  back  simi- 
larly constructed  ;  it  was  in  nearly  constant  operation 
for  several  years,  and  never  required  any  repairs.    1  he 
furnace  is  3  feet  high.     This  allows  3  inches  for  the 
paving  of  the  ash-pit ;  1  foot  deep,  for  ash-pit  itself ; 
bars,    3    inches    deep;     and    from    top    of    bars    to 
bottom  of  the  plate   (1  foot   6  inches)  =  3  feet      The 
furnace    is    16   inches    wide,    being    formed    by   the 
walls     A    and     B,     and    the     bricks,    used    where 
these  walls  form  the  furnace,  are  Stourbridge  fire-bricks, 
far  more  durable  than  Welsh  lumps,  and  but  little  more 
expensive,  and  set  in  Stourbridge  clay      The  furnace 
occupies  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  back  to  front , 
that  is,  the  bars  are  18  inches  long.     The  accompanying 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  stove  as  it 
stands  isolated  in   the   chamber   at  all  points   except 
where  it  is  supplied,  and  where  the  flue  crosses  to  enter 
the  chimney.    This  area  or  space  is  very  small,  the  stove 
occupying  the   entire   chamber  except   2  inches ;_  air 
bein-  a  very  bad   conductor  of  heat,  no  appreciable 
heat°is  given  off  to  the  outer  brick  wall. 
Ground  Plan  of  Stove. 
End  wall  of  Hothouse  under  which  cold  air  passes. 
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a.  Area  of  air. 
The  tank  is  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  long,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal division,  so  that  by  calculation  it  will  be  found 
to  take  a.  2-inch  bearing  on  the  outer  4J-inch  work  of 
the  end  walls  of  stove,  which  are  carried  up  to  bear  it ; 
and  it  is  raised  about  9  inches  above  the  plating,rso  that, 
from  its  position,  this  tank  not  only  contains  a  surface 
of  water  to  supply  atmospheric  moisture,  but  its  bottom 
forms  a  channel  by  which  the  air  is  compelled  to  tra- 
verse the  plate  and  become  hot,  as  is  seen  in  the  sec- 
Section. 


l 
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hothouse,  B  the  centre  one  ;  and  C  the  farthest.  My 
plates  are  3  feet  6  inches  one  way,  by  1  foot  6  inches 
the  other ;  and  are  three  in  number  ;  so  that,  then- 
length  extending  from  A  to  C,  they  will  take  a  bearing 
of  4  inches  on  the  two  outside  walls  (A  and  C)  and,  ot 
course,  will  rest  on  the  intervening  wall  (B)  ;  they  are 
1  foot  6  inches  wide  each;  so  that,  when  laid  in  their 
places,  and  half  an  inch  allowed  between  each  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal,  they  form  a  surface  of  4  feet  7 
inches  by  3  feet  6  inches.  This  gives  them  a  bearing 
of  4  inches  on  the  brick-work  all  round.  Two  of  these 
plates  are  cast  with  a  4-inch  extending  rabbit,  which, 
by  its  extension  over  the  joint,  prevents  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  gas.     Thus  : — 


a  Felt  and  2  inches  of  sawdust ;  6.  Hot-air  opening  into  hot- 
house beneath  the  hark  bed  ;  o.  Level  of  hot-house  floor ; 
d.  sand  joints 
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When  these  are  laid,  allowing  half  an  inch  between 
them  for  expansion,  they  will  appear  thus  : — 


I   have  Btated  that   they  take  a  4-inch  bearing  all 
<*  ""he  accuracy  of  these  measurements  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  a  re-examinalion  of  the  Meudon  Pines.— Ed. 


,  ;  and  then,  on  its  way  back  to  the  house,  becomes 
charged  with  moisture.  It  will  be  evident  that,  as  the 
tank  is  divided,  one  side  or  both  may  be  filled,  and  thus 
more  or  less  moisture  produced  ;  but  not  only  this,  the 
side  marked  B,  from  being  more  over  the  source  oi 
heat  evaporates  much  more  moisture  ;  and  at  present, 
we  are  only  keeping  A  full  of  water.  For  a  greenhouse 
a  very  narrow  tank  will  suffice,  and  a  thin  sheet  ot 
iron  plating  can  be  extended  between  the  end  walls  of 
the  stove,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  air  over  the 
plate  ;  this  will,  of  course,  also  lessen  expense.     _  _ 

I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  of  practical  utility  to 
your  readers.  If  they  are  fearful  of  trusting  to  this 
plan,  it  would  be  easy  to  cover  the  entire  plates  with 
sand,  then  the  air  would  blow  over  hot  earth  ;  surely, 
that  will  be  natutal  enough  to  please  the  most  fasti- 
dious. A  little  African  desert,  a  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  a  consequently  moist  sirocco,  ought  to  please  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hothouse  ;  at  all  events,  it  does  so 
with  the  bare  iron  plate.  Perhaps  your  readers  will 
think  so  when  I  state  that  in  the  hothouse  is  a  Cucum- 


ber plant,  taken  as  a  cutting  barely  five  weeks  past  j  it 
has  nine  fruit  on  it,  one  more  than  a  foot  long  ;  till  this 
week  it  has  been  growing  in  a  pot,  and  has  leaves  on  it 
measuring  17  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  in  fact  it  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  vegetable 
growth. 

Another  mode  of  preventing  all  chance  of   gaseous 
exhalation  would  be  to  have  the  plate  cast  with  an  edge 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  under  surface  to  dip 
into  a  sand  groove  in  the  brick-work  ;  thus   allowing 
expansion.     In  truth,  the  ingenious  mind  will  suggest 
many  contrivances  to  obviate  any  exhalation  ;  I  can 
only  say  that,  at  present,  any  further  precaution  than  I 
have  taken  seems  unnecessary.     In  a  late    Paper   I 
saw   a  question,  by  "A  Constant  Reader,"  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  long  and  numerous  experiments, 
and  these  most  carefully  repeated.     I  am  asked,  first, 
what  proportion  of  heated  surface  there  must  be  to  a 
given  qulntitv  of  air.     I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to 
your  correspondent  that  thi3  same  surface   might  be 
heated  extremely,  or  only  just  warm,  and  that  the  better 
point  to  seek  to  determine  would  be,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  bushel  of  coals  would  raise  to  a  given 
temperature;   but  even  this  would   be   influenced   by 
numerous  circumstances.     I  can  only  say  that  when  we 
have  had  as  much  experience  with  this  air-heating  as 
we  have  had  with  water,  we  shall  probably  know  a3 
much  about  it!  but  it  fortunately   happens  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  of  little  consequence.     I  dare 
say  that  those  who  employ  Polmaise  will  be  content  to 
adopt  one  principle,  which  those  persons  who  have  em- 
ployed hot  water   have   done,   namely,   to   put   up   a 
machine  of  sufficient  power,  and  then  to  regulate  its 
force  by  the  combustion  of  the   fuel  — a   point   espe- 
cially necessary  in  such  a  climate  as  our  own.     With 
regard  to  moisture,  there  is  a  division  in  the  tank,  as 
above  stated  ;  of  course,  a  conservatory  will  require  a 
verv  small  tank  compared  to  a  Pine-stove.     It  will  be 
a  practical  improvement   in  the  tank  if  it  is  supplied 
by  a  check  cistern,  leading  by  pipes  into   either  divi- 
sion ;    and   if  the   check  cistern   is  furnished  with   a 
tap,   the   gardener   can    at   all   times   procure   chilled 
water.     With   regard  to   the   bottom   heat,  your   cor- 
respondent   need    not    trouble  himself  with  any  con- 
trivance ;  it  keeps  perfectly  uniform  for  a  considerable 
time.     If  the  fire  was  made  up  very  powerfully,  or  if  it 
was  allowed  to  go  out,  little  or  no  change  would  be  ob- 
served for  many  hours.     This  arises  from  the  soil  or 
plunging  material  being  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat ; 
another  point  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
(how  truly  does  Polmaise  prove  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
Nature's  means)  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  bottom-heat, 
will  be  found  another  great   recommendation  of  this 
system  for  forcing.     Thus  I  trust  your  correspondent 
will  be  satisfied.  The  first  point  time  alone  can  answer. 
The  second  is  provided  for,  and  the  third  unnecessary. 
In  the  Paper  of  Oct.  3,  are  some  further  remarks  of 
the  Deau  of  Manchester,  in  my  opinion  calculated   to 
mislead.      He   objects  to  my  calling  flues    unsightly, 
because  they  might  be  ornamented  with  bas  reliefs  by 
Flaxman.     I   spoke  of  flues  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
might  be.     The  wet  blanket  might  be  embroidered  m 
flos   silk   with   devices    emblematical    and   allegorical, 
and   some  people  might   perhaps   think  it   an   object 
of  beauty.     However,  the  best  proof  that  your  corre- 
spondent really  thinks  with  me  on  this  point  is,  that  he 
has  taken  especial   care  to  put  his  flues  out  of  sight, 
sacrificing  much  of  the  radiant  heat  from  their  sides  ; 
but  surely  your  correspondent  has  forgotten  the  sound 
principles  of  economising  fuel.     A  flue  is  a  chimney, 
and  it  is  only  heated  when  more  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
to  the  fuel  than  is  necessary  for  the  required  consump- 
tion ;  and  this  leads  me  to  notice  an  assertion,  but  for 
which  I  should  not  have  noticed  your  correspondent's 
letter.     He  says  that  his  objection  to  my  plan  is, "  that 
with  the  same  fire  and  attendance,  three  times  the  space 
might  be  heated."     He  believes  six  times  ;  and  then 
we  are  told  how  my  chimney  is  to  heat  one  house.    But 
it  is  cold.     I  can  make  it  hot,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
fuel.     A  boiler  on  the  top  of  my  fire  is  to  heat  three 
more  houses.    Where  is  it  to  procure  its  caloric  ?   Only 
at  a  further  cost  of  fuel.     Is  it  not  most  absurd  to  sup- 
pose  that   as   a   bushel  of  coals  contains  only  a  given 
quantity    of    caloric,   it   can   do    more    than   a   given 
amount  of  work  \  If  in  my  plan  there  is  no  appreciable 
waste  of  heat,  how  can  I  heat  a  greater  space  without  a 
greater  consumption  of  fuel,  and  then  where  will  be  the 
economy  ?     However,  truth   is   fast   making   its   way. 
After  having  had  to  fight  so  hard  a  battle  for  the  prin- 
ciple, it  is  quite  refreshing  to  be  asked  about  a  few- 
points  of  practice,  and  more  information  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  afford  any  person  on  the  Wednesday  after- 
noons.— D.  B.  Meek. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION^ FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 
(Continued  from  p.  709.) 
Chemical  Section.  —  On  the  Application  of  the 
Principles  of  a  Natural  System  of  Organic  Che- 
mistry to  the  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  occur- 
ring in  the  Diseased  Potato  Tuber,  by  Db.  Kemp.— 
—The  object  of  the  author  was  to  urge  the  consideration 
of  his  views  on  the  following  grounds  :  1st.  That  on  the 
24th  February  last,  he  announced  to  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  as  one  of  the  main  deductions 
from  his  analyses,  that  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tion in  the  Potato  tuber  consists  in  an  abnormal  ten- 
dency to  premature  germination.  2d.  That  the  truth 
of  this  deduction  has  been  proved  to  the  very  letter  by 
the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  tuber  subsequently  ; 
and  that  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  1  rot. 
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Lindley  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  1st  of  Aug., 
simply  on  the  grounds  that  this  tendency  to  premature 
germination  had  become  a  matter  of  notoriety.  3d. 
That,  by  the  application  of  the  natural  system  of 
organic  chemistry,  the  outlines  of  which  were  brought 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  establish  an  important  principle,  whicli  had 
baffled  the  genius  and  resources  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Government  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Some  remarks  followed,  which  all  bore  on  the  import- 
ance ef  autumn  planting.  Numerous  striking  instances 
were  adduced  in  which  healthy  Potatoes  had  been  grown 
from  diseased  tubers  planted  in  the  autumn. 

Wed.vesdat,  Sept.  16. — The  following  letter  was  read 
from  the  Hon.  Fox  Strangwats  :  "  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandersbad,  near  Wansiedel,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  road  from  Bayreuth  to  Eger,  in 
the  Fichbelgebirge,  is  a  mountain  called  now  the  Louis- 
enberg,  formerly  the  Luchsberg,  which  is  much  visited 
by  strangers  on  account  of  some  of  its  natural  curiosities. 
It  appears  not  to  consist  of  any  mass  of  rock  in  situ,  but 
to  be  an  enormous  heap  of  disconnected  but  rounded 
fragments  of  granite,  thrown  confusedly  upon  each 
other,  and  having  arches,  passages,  and  grottoes  of 
various  sizes  wherever  the  interstices  have  not  been 
filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  whole  is  overgrown 
with  wood,  so  that,  excepting  where  paths  are  made, 
it  is  difficult  to  penetrate.  One  of  the  caverns  or 
chambers,  formed  by  a  single  flat  block  of  granite  rest- 
ing horizontally  as  a  roof  on  other  masses,  is  nearly  an 
exact  circle  of  60  feet  English  in  diameter.  Many  that 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  mass  of  rocks  are  mere  cre- 
vices, but  they  present  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  observable  in  the  more  open  ones.  This 
phenomenon  consists  of  a  pale,  but  beautiful  greenish 
yellow  phosphorescent  light,  which,  as  the  observer  pro- 
ceeds into  the  cave,  becomes  stronger  and  stronger,  till 
it  can  only  be  compared  to  hundreds  of  glow-worms 
lying  close  together  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  singular 
that,  however  strong  this  light  may  be,  it  does  not 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  sheet,  but  always  seems  to 
lie  in  spo's,  though  close  together.  On  taking  up  some 
of  the  mould  on  which  this  phosphorescence  appears  to 
rest,  and  bringing  it  to  daylight,  its  own  light  (as  might 
be  expected)  is  overcome  and  disappears,  nothing  being 
seen  in  the  hand  but  black  earth,  a  little  sand,  some 
minute  whitish  cryptogamic  powder,  and  a  few  fronds 
of  a  very  smali  filmy  Moss  of  a  pale  transparent  green 
colour.  On  taking  the  mould  again  into  the  darkness 
the  light  reappears,  but  so  much  dimmed  that  it  appears 
as  if  the  slightest  disturbance  had  a  tendency  to  dissi- 
pate it.  The  traditions  of  the  country  have  long 
pointed  at  this  mountain  as  the  repository  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  and  as  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits  or  Kobulds,  who  amuse  themselves  by  tanta- 
lising credulous  mortals  with  the  sight  of  gems  and 
riches  without  end,  which,  when  touched,  are  turned 
into  dross  or  vanish  from  the  sight.  The  explanation 
given  by  this  phenomenon  to  such  a  belief,  current 
among  a  simple  and  imaginative  people,  is  evident. 
The  original  name  of  the  mountain  itself,  Luehsberg, 
i.€.,  Lynxberg,  is  somewhat  expressive  of  this  splendid 
peculiarity. 

Mr.  Babixgton  observed  that  the  Moss,  in  this  case, 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  light,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  Schistostega  pennata,  which  exhibited  the 
same  appearance  in  this  country. 

Some  fibres  of  the  Lavatera  arborea  were  sent  by 
Captain  Peterson  for  the  inspection  of  the  section,  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  useful  for  manufacture 
into  cordage. 

Mr.  Duncan  exhibited  a  fruit  which  he  had  observed 
to  grow  abundantly  in  Africa.  The  trees  bearing  it 
are  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lagoon  River,  be- 
tween Ahguay  and  Popoe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halio  which  runs 
into  the  Lagoon  river  in  latitude  6°  20'  north,  and 
longitude  1°  "25'  east.  This  region  has  not  before  been 
explored  by  any  European.  The  tree  when  growing 
resembles  the  Orange  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  is 
qnite  as  abundant.  The  specimen  exhibited  having 
been  gathered  for  two  years  had  lost  the  pulpy  sub- 
stance with  which  the  inside  is  filled  in  its  fresh  state. 
This  substance  is  about  the  consistence  of  the  interior 
of  an  Orange,  and  is  used  as  soap  by  the  natives,  and 
considered  superior  to  anything  manufactured  in 
England.  Mr.  Duncan  also  exhibited  some  candles 
made  of  Shea  bntter,  and  described  at  some  length  the 
tree  which  produces  it.  The  butter  is  manufactured 
by  boiling  the  seeds,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  grass 
bag  and  pressing.  The  butter  which  is  expressed  is 
then  poured  into  vessels  about  half  filled  with  cold 
water  ;  it  then  cools  and  hardens,  and  is  ready  for 
market.  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
On  Bulbs. — (  The  various  methods  of  growing  them). 
—Having  in  a  former  paper  treated  on  the  growth  of 
common  bulbs  in  pots,  for  gracing  the  window  and 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  nothing 
need  again  be  said  on  that  subject,  except  to  warn  the 
amateur  that  his  pots  and  glasses  should  now  be  all 
occupied,  that  an  early  stock  of  roots  may  ensure  an 
early  bloom.  The  writer  wishes  now  to  call  attention 
to  bulbs  grown  in  the  open  air,  as  they  ought  to  form  a 
conspicuous  part  of  every  well  regulated  garden.  This 
is  the  time  for  laying  in  a  stock  and  planting ;  the  latter 
operation,  indeed,  should  be  no  longer  delayed,  for  it  is 
desirable  every  bulb  should  be  well  rooted  before  win- 
ter.    Nature  is  a  sure  instructer  in  this  duty  of  early 


planting  ;  for  keep  them  where  you  will,  bulbs  now 
give  signs  of  life.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  are 
developing  their  leaf- buds,  aud  unless  the  formation  of 
roots  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  foliage,  the  future 
plant  will  suffer. 

I  have  generally  observed  in  gardens  a  grssi  parsi- 
mony in  reference  to  bulbs  jn  the  open  air ;  they  are 
planted  too  far  apart,  and  there  are  too  few  of  them  to 
make  a.  gor»}  display.  Yet  what  can  better  repay  all 
the  .ioour  and  money  expended  on  them  ?  How  dull 
will  the  garden  be  for  many  months  if  this  interesting 
class  of  flowers  is  neglected.  The  growth  of  bulbs  is 
indeed  a  winter  and  spring  study,  and  a  most  beauteous 
style  of  gardening  has  been  enjoyed  and  has  disap- 
peared before  the  beds  can  admit  the  tender  exotics 
which  are  to  adorn  them  in  Bummer  and  autumn.  My 
advice  is,  to  be  generous  now.  If  you  can  afford  to  do 
so.  buy  Crocuses  by  thousands,  and  Tulips  and  Hya- 
cinths by  hundreds.  Remember  they  are  all  very  fond 
of  increase,  and  with  care  your  outlay  will  come  back 
with  interest.  But  be  careful  how  you  buy.  Go  to  a 
respectable  florist  and  not  to  auctions,  and  lay  in  a  stock 
of  healthy  and  sound  bulbs,  aud  next  season  you  may 
calculate  on  adding  75  per  cent,  to  your  collection, 
without  reckoning  small  offsets.  Crocuses  and  Tulips 
multiply  without  much  trouble  ;  and  I  have  found  by 
some  years'  experience  that  Hyacinths  may  be  success- 
fully propagated  here  as  well  as  in  Holland.  Quantity 
is  indispensable  if  you  would  be  a  bulb  amateur  in  the 
garden,  and  the  outlay  of  a  few  pounds  will  make  you 
the  envy  of  your  neighbours,  and  become  a  source  of 
profound  enjoyment  to  yourself.  There  are  many  other 
bulbs  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  which  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  the  above  kinds  are  only  adduced 
as  examples. 

These  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  beds  or  in  borders,  ac- 
cording to  room  and  circumstances.  Have  at  any  rate 
one  bed  appropriated  to  Crocuses,  that  your  eyes  and 
heart  may  be  gladdened,  when  in  January  or  February 
a  kindly  sun  calls  forth  their  gorgeous  beauties. 
Let  this  bed,  intended  for  early  effect,  have  every  ad- 
vantage you  can  give  it,  sloping  towards  the  south,  well 
drained,  and  composed  of  friable,  generous  mould. 
Such  a  bed  may  have  a  few  early  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
mixed  with  the  Crocuses,  that  when  the  latter  are  off, 
it  may  still  be  attractive.  But  probably  the  borders 
will  generally  be  preferred  to  separate  beds,  and  then 
the  following  plan  will  be  found  advantageous.  Let  the 
outer  row  be  composed  of  Crocuses,  the  next  of  Hya- 
cinths, and  the  third,  or  inner  row,  of  Tulips.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  planting  too  thickly,  but  let  there 
be  two  or  three  inches  space  between  each  kind  of  bulb. 
The  Crocuses  will  be  off  the  bloom  by  the  time  the 
Hyacinths  are  in  their  prime,  and  the  foliage,  long  and 
pendent,  of  the  former  will  make  a  pretty  fringed 
border  for  the  latter.  Oval  or  round  beds  have  a  fine 
effect  when  planted  in  this  way;  the  beauty  is  prolonged, 
and  the  whole  may  be  cleared  away  in  time  for  the 
spring  bedding-out  of  the  greenhouse  exotics. 

In  planting,  dig  a  trench  about  four  inches  deep 
around  the  bed,  and  as  wide  as  you  require  it.  Let 
the  bottom  be  well  loosened,  and  then  place  the  bulbs 
in  order  upon  it.  Cover  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
rotten  leaf  mould  and  sand,  if  you  have  prepared  any 
such  precious  compost,  and  then  return  the  mould  first 
thrown  out.  During  the  winter  be  careful  of  the 
ravages  of  mice,  for  they  often  devour  thousands  of 
Crocuses  aud  Tulips  before  they  are  observed.  The 
Crocuses  may  be  mixed,  or  planted  in  alternate  rows  of 
various  colours.  The  same  plan  may  be  pursued  with 
the  Hyacinths.  For  planting  in  the  open  air,  purchase 
the  mixed  sorts,  sold  at  3s.  a  dozen,  single  and  double 
white,  red,  and  blue.  These  mixtures  generally  contain 
many  fine  sorts.  Snowdrops,  Crown-imperials,  Nar- 
cissus, &c,  may  be  placed  in  clumps  in  various  parts 
of  the  beds,  bordered  in  the  manner  just  described,  and, 
thus  furnished,  wait  with  patience  till  the  first  warm 
suns  of  spring  call  your  beauties  above  the  ground. — 
H.  B. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Fairy  Rings. — In  your  last  Number  are  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henfrey  on  my  theory  of 
fairy-rings.  I  am  not  surprized  that  this  gentleman 
should  have  observed  in  the  abstract  of  my  paper  a 
want  of  that  consistency  and  connection  which  is  inse- 
parable from  all  truly  philosophic  researches.  This, 
however,  is  the  fault  of  the  abstract  (although  quite  as 
good  as  the  ordinary  specimens  of  such  abridgments), 
and  is  not,  I  hope,  a  defect  of  the  original  paper.  In 
my  essay  I  have  supposed  it  likely  that  some  one  would 
inquire  why,  if  there  was  an  abundance  of  phosphates 
in  the  soil,  the  Grass  should  not  equally  take  advantage 
of  them  as  the  fungus  1  Mr.  Henfrey's  own  statement 
of  the  extended  underground  development  of  this  class 
of  plants  is  only  confirmatory  of  the  justice  of  some 
such  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  I  have  there  offered. 
I  have  pointed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  of  this 
species,  which  in  the  case  of  the  common  Mushroom  is 
so  great  that  large  and  heavy  specimens  are  formed  in 
one  night,  as  an  indication  of  the  powers  of  atmospheric 
assimilation  which  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  them  a 
co-existent  but  equally  unusual  energy  in  seeking  and 
obtaining  mineral  food.  The  remark  was  also  made  that 
the  quantity  of  water  which  they  are  known  to  exhale 
is,  in  all  probability,  instrumental  in  introducing  into 
the  substance  of  these  Agarics  the  large  portion  of  alka- 
line phosphates  they  actually  contain.  The  fungus  pos- 
sesses these  two  sources  or  means  of  mineral  food  which 
are  not  so  fully  enjoyed  by  the  Grass — the  extraordi- 


nary extension  of  its  underground  organs,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  salt-laden  water  which  is  conti- 
nually circulating  in  it.  Many  of  your  readers  will 
I  am  sure  agree  with  me  thai  th_e  r.'tursIicp-dTeMirg 
of  obo^^^'tes  t0  which  the  decay  of  the  fungus  gives 
rise,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  luxuriant  crop  of 
Grass  which  occurs.  In  my  paper  (which  is  now  out 
of  my  hands,  and  will  be  published  entire  in  the  next 
Number  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,") 
I  have  said  that  the  influence  of  the  nitrogen  must  not 
be  forgotten,  but  I  have  ascribed  the  principal  effect  to 
the  phosphate  of  potash.  In  judging  that  the  abun- 
dance of  phosphates  present  in  the  soil  as  evidenced  by 
the  analysis  of  the  fungus  is  opposed  to  the  view  of 
their  beneficial  effect  on  the  subsequent  crop  of  Grass, 
Mr.  Henfrey  has  evidently  overlooked  a  now  acknow- 
ledged principle,  that  the  abundant  supply  of  food  fitted 
by  its  solubility  for  the  immediate  use  of  plants  exercises 
a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  on  their 
growth.  If  the  whole  phenomena  connected  with  these 
singular  rings  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  known 
botanical  laws,  as  Mr.  Henfrey  intimates,  then,  indeed, 
have  I  intruded  upon  the  domain  of  that  beautiful  science 
by  attempting  their  elucidation  through  the  agency  of 
chemistry.  This,  however,  I  cannot  understand  to  be 
the  case — J.  Thomas  Way,  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  Oct.  26. 

Storing  Potatoes  so  as  to  secure  the  Advantages  of 
Autumn  Planting. — In  taking  up  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
last  July,  which  were  planted  early  in  spring,  and 
ripened  off  without  a  speck  of  disease  appearing  on 
either  the  haulm  or  tubers,  the  middle  sized  portion 
were  reserved  for  seed,  and  spread  out  to  green  in  the 
open  air  protected  from  the  midday  sun  by  leafless 
branches.  In  a  few  days  after  being  so  exposed  they 
all  became  diseased,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  same  crop 
left  undug  remained  perfectly  safe  from  disease,  and  are 
so  at  this  date.  I  intend  to  leave  them  in  the  ground 
till  next  spring,  but  have  had  them  earthed  over  to  a 
good  depth.  From  the  very  different  results  I  have 
experienced  of  autumn  planting,  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
it  on  an  extensive  scale.  When  not  attended  w-ith  in- 
convenience, I  would  advise  Potatoes  to  be  left  in  the 
ground  over  winter  (that  is,  the  portion  intended  for 
seed),  but  to  be  earthed  over  a  good  depth.  I  have  re- 
marked that  Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  last  winter, 
when  dug  out  in  spring  were  perfectly  sound,  whilst  the 
same  sorts  stored  carefully  were  much  diseased.  When 
not  convenient  to  leave  Potatoes  undug,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  portion  intended  for  seed  (and  those  should 
be  the  middle-sized  tubers)  to  be  stored  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : — Choose  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  dry  situation  ; 
lay  it  off  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  2  feet 
between  ;  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  lay  an  inch  deep 
of  peat;  on  this  lay  the  Potatoes  (having  previously 
dusted  them  over  with  fresh  slaked  lime),  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other  ;  over  them  put  another  layer  of  peat 
as  before,  then  let  the  alleys  be  trenched  np  on  the  beds, 
covering  them  in  every  part  at  least  12  inches  deep, 
letting  the  top  slope  from  the  middle  of  the  beds  to  the 
fulTows.  In  this  way  they  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  they  are  to  be  planted.  By  this  means 
all  the  advantages  of  autumn  planting  are  obtained, 
and  many  of  its  risks  avoided.  I  tried  this  plan  last 
season,  and  it  has  been  very  successful  ;  and  seed  thus 
managed  and  planted  at  the  time  mentioned  was  a 
far  better  crop  than  an  autumn-planted  one  of  the  same 

sort  of  Potatoes J.  J.   Geoghegan,  Thomastoion,  co. 

Tipperary,  Oct.  22.  [Compare  this  with  a  leading 
article,  see  p.  563  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal.] 

The  Season  — We  this  day  gathered  Pears  perfectly 
matured  on  the  same  tree  from  which  the  first  crop 
was  taken  in  August  last.  The  sort  is  the  Paradis 
d'Automne. —  W.  Mason,  Necton,  Norfolk,  Oct.  23. 

Large  Gourds. — At  Mr.  Ewing/s  window,  in  Ex- 
change-street, Norwich,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  club- 
shaped  Gourd  (Lagenaria  clavata),  a  variety  of  the 
Bottle  Gourd,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions :  Length,  4^  feet ;  circum- 
ference at  the  largest  end,  14  foot — in  the  middle,  1  foot 
— smallest  end,  9  inches.  Another,  standing  by  the 
door,  was  nearly  of  the  same  size.  They  were  shaped 
very  much  like  clubs. — F.  TVilkins,  Nortcich,  Oct.  22. 

Potato  Disease  not  confined  to  any  particular  Month. 
Iuyourpaperofl/th  inst.  (p.692)vnu  extract  the  re- 
port ofProf  Liebmann  to  theDanishGovernment  relative 
to  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  Potato-blight,  and  1  ob- 
serve one  statement  put  forward  with  much  confidence 
by  him,  viz.,  that  the  fungus  which  he  assumes  to  be  a 
cause,  vegetated  only  for  the  first  14  days  of  August  this 
year,  and  that  its  ravages  were  confined  to  that  period. 
Now,  this  may  be  the  case  in  Denmark  ;  but  certainly 
not  in  Ireland,  as  a  case  under  my  own  eye  will  clearly 
prove.  I  raised  a  quantity  of  very  fine  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys  in  July,  and  in  clearing  the  ground  afterwards 
some  small  sets  which  had  been  overlooked  were  turned 
up  and  had  budded,  and  seemed  so  healthy,  that  I  was 
induced  by  way  of  experiment  to  plant  them  in  a  warm 
border,  where  they  grew  vigorously,  and  in  the  end  of 
September  were  fine  plants  ;  but  were  attacked  with 
the  blight  in  the  usual  way,  and  have  all  faded  away. 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  disease,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  still  as  prevalent  as  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer  John  Montgomery,  Belfast,  Oct.  27. 

Hazard's  Plan  of  Healing. — I  have  been  for  some 
time  waiting  Mr.  Hazard's  reply  to  Mr.  Meek's  letter, 
which  appeared  on  the  19th  September  ;  the  reason  of 
his  silence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  as  be  could,  I 
am  convinced,  easily  prove  that  the  "  icy  winds"  of  a 
winter's  night  do  not  affect  his  stove  in  any  way  to 
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lower  the  temperature  of  the  house.  I  should  not  have 
made  these  remarks  but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  practical  men,  to  bear  testimony  to  a  system 
whiek    ™;fh  a  little  variation,  is  one  you  have  so  ably 

advocated  in  your  columns  from  time  to  uu..  ," 
you  it  is  known  as  Polmaise,  but  here  as  "  Hazard's 
system  of  heating."  When  I  first  heard  of  Kr. 
Hazard's  improvements  in  warming  horticultural  build- 
ings in  the  year  1S43,  both  Mr.  Mayes  and  myself  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the' plan  of  heating  by  hot  air,  as 
we  thought  in  the  first  place  it  would  not  be  congenial 
to  the  crowth  of  plants  ;  and  secondly  that  no  gardener 
would  be  enabled  to  keep  anything  like  an  equal  tempe- 
rature m  severe  weather  by  such  a  system,  and  in  our 
own  minds  we  pitied  those  who  were  about  to  adopt  it ; 
indeed,  we  felt  so  fully  confident  it  would  not  answer, 
that  whenever  our  opinion  was  required  we  invariably 
recommended  the  plan  which  we  then  considered  best, 
viz.,  hot  water  either  in  tanks  or  passing  through 
pipes  within  the  house..  Judge,  then,  our  surprise  one 
frosty  morning  in  the  winter  1844-45  when  on  visiting 
for  the  first  time  the  stove-house  at  Somerset  House, 
Clifton,  heated  by  Mr.  Hazard's  patent  apparatus,  we 
found  the  temperature  at  70°,  although  the  gardener 
assured  us  that  he  had  not  touched  the  fire  since  seven 
o'clock  the  previous  evening  ;  the  plants  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  far  superior  in  health  to  any 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Being  desirous  of  thoroughly 
testing  the  system  we  repeatedly  called  and  also  sent  our 
foreman,  and  invariably  found  the  temperature  of  the 
house  from  60°  to  70°  during  the  coldest  nights  of  that 
most  severe  winter.  After  this  satisfactory  result  we 
were  desirous  of  trying  the  system  in  our  own  esta- 
blishment, and  having  at  that  time  a  house  heated  by 
flues  we  removed  them  and  erected  Mr.  Hazard's 
patented  apparatus,  with  its  vapour  appendage,  in  its 
stead.  The  house  is  in  an  exposed  situation,  has  a 
slant  roof  with  lights  in  front  measuring  42  by  13  ft.  in 
the  clear.  On  each  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  house 
is  a  striking-pit,  with  slate  bottom,  leaving  a  2  ft.  walk 
down  the  centre  ;  the  warm  air  passes  in  large  quanti- 
ties under  the  pit,  which  forms  a  good  bcttom-heat 
and  makes  its  escape  into  the  house  through  ven- 
tilators at  the  sides  in  such  quantities  as  the  gar- 
dener may  require.  Since  its  introduction  we 
have  used  this  house  for  forcing  flowers  in  winter,  such 
as  Roses,  American  plants,  Pinks,  &c,  &c,  and  can 
confidently  state  that  we  have  never  had  them  so  fine 
under  any  other  mode  of  heating,  more  particularly  the 
Roses,  which  were  exceedingly  fine,  many  of  the  Moss 
producing  from  20  to  25  flowers  on  each  plant.  When 
the  forcing  season  is  over  we  then  fill  the  house  mostly 
with  Amaryllis  to  give  them  their  summer's  growth. 
Amongst  these  we  place  specimen  stove  plants,  such  as 
Allamanda,  Dipladenia,  Ixora,  Pavetta,  Clerodendron, 
Turnera,  lnga,  &c,  all  of  which  flourish  and  produce 
abundance  of  flowers,  far  finer  than  in  our  other 
houses  heated  on  the  old  principle  of  steam,  fire-flues, 
&c.  We  also  find  some  Orchids  much  improved  since 
they  were  removed  into  this  house,  especially  Cattleyas, 
of  which  we  have  now  a  handsome  specimen  of  C.  in- 
termedia in  fine  bloom,  and  which  has  been  so  for  these 
last  six  weeks.  We  have  always  been  enabled  to  keep 
the  house  at  an  uniform  temperature  of  from  60°  to  75°, 
and  the  fire  requires  attendance  merely  night  and 
morning  ;  the  cost  of  fuel  does  not  exceed  3d.  per  day. 
Such  is  our  good  opinion  of  this  system  over  all  others 
that  we  wish  the  whole  of  our  houses  were  heated  as 
this  experimental  one  is.  We  shall  be  happy  to  show 
it  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it. — Garaway, 
Mayes  and  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Bristol.  [If 
you  will  favour  us  with  a  plan  of  this  house,  and  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  not  including  the  details  of  the  stove, 
we  will  publish  it.] 

Culture  of  the  Pine-apple. — Some  inquiry  having 
been  made  relative  to  remarks  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  our  Calendar  of  Operations,  it  was  sent  to 
the  writer  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  following  is  his 
reply  :—"  The  observations  in  the  Calendar  of  Oct.  10, 
ending  '  these  things  will  ere  long  be  better  under- 
Stood,'  were  intended  to  refer  to  the  unwieldy  character 
of  the  crown  in  many  instances.  They  will  apply,  how- 
ever, to  the  whole  course  of  Pine-culture,  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  majority  of  cases  for  the  last  20  years. 
Your  correspondent  quoting  Mills,  Knight,Barnes,  &c. — 
highauthorities  unquestionably — concludes  witharemark 
on  the  contradictory  character  of  his  extracts  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  bottom-heat.  I  beg,  however,  to 
say  that  the  chief  contradiction  lies  between  Mills  and 
Knight,  and  that  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Mr. 
Knight  having  so  frequently  witnessed  the  folly  of 
enormous  and  unnatural  bottom-heat,  is  led  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  to  repudiate  it  altogether — that 
is  to  say,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  using  a  fermenting 
body  beneath  as  a  medium.  Now,  be  it  remembered 
that  Mr.  Knight  gave  little  air  and  kept  very  high  tem- 
peratures, especially  when  much  solar  light  existed.  By 
these  means  he  obtained  just  what  exists  in  nature — an 
advantage  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  average  of  the  bot- 
tom-heat over  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Therefore  it 
appears  Mr.  Knight  did  not  deny  the  propriety  of  bot- 
tom-heat, but  merely  the  capricious  means  by  which  it 
is  generally  obtained.  Mr.  Hamilton,  after  long  prac- 
tice, during  which  he  has  met  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, approves  of  what  is  termed  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  b:>ttom-heat ;  about  80"  in  the  summer,  and 
not  much  more  than  70°  in  the  winter.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  an  advantage  of  from  2"  to  5°  exists  in 
ature  in  favour  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  soil, 
as  compared  with  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  the  ave- 


rage atmospheric  temperature  for  Pines  in  a  growing 
state  under  glass  in  Bicton,  is  something  like  70°  to 
75°,  or  even  80°,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Hamilton's  practice  is  perfectly  intelligible  and 
natural.  Dr.  Lindley in  his  'Theory  of  Horticulture,' 
p.  11  j,  =~"5 — '^ne  reason"  why  it  is  necessary  to  plants 
in  a  growing  state  unit  Jhe  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  should  be  higher  £^$  tnat  °f  the  air, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Warmth  acta  as  a.  stimu- 
his  to  the  vital  forces,  and  its  operation  ls 
in  proportion  to  its  amount,  within  certain  limits. 
If  then  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  plant  are 
stimulated  by  warmth  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
roots,  they  will  consume  the  sap  of  the  stem  faster  than 
the  roots  can  renew  it ;  aud  therefore  nature  takes  care 
to  provide  against  this  by  giving  to  the  roots  a  medium 
permanently  more  stimulating,  that  is,  warmer  than  to 
the  branches  and  leaves."  Thanks  to  the  progress  of 
science,  we  have  the  tank  in  lieu  of  the  old  fermenting 
matter  ;  and  when  once  this  mode  is  well  understood, 
and  Hamilton's  plan  adopted,  it  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
set  hundreds  more  growing  the  Pine-Apple  :  then  will 
that  observation  be  found  correct,  viz.,  'That  it  is 
easier  to  grow  Pines  than  to  force  a  crop  of  young 
Potatoes.'  With  regard  to  the  Hamiltonian  mode, 
my  persuasion  is,  that  three-fourths  of  the  gardening 
world  eschew  it  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  This  may 
appear  very  strange,  but  if  true,  it  clearly  points  to  the 
still  immature  state  of  gardening  as  a  science  or  art. 
Your  correspondent  has  a  tank  ;  if  he  can  rely  on  pro- 
ducing 80°  in  the  superincumbent  body,  in  the  height 
of  6ummer,  and  75°  in  the  depth  of  winter,  my  advice 
is,  plant  out  as  soon  as  possible  at  30  inches  square 
apart.  If  the  bottom  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  com- 
posed of  very  porous  materials,  it  is  ten  to  one  they  will 
last  him  his  lifetime,  with  very  little  trouble.  Before  I 
conclude,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
after  all  attempts  to  lay  down  principles  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  bottom  and  atmospheric  heat,  it  will  be 
quiteobvious  to  those  who  understand  first  principles,  that 
all  these  matters  are  merely  relative,  and  must  ever 
depend  on  the  great  leading  principle  of  light.  Of 
what  use  can  surcharged  vessels  be  without  a  due 
amount  of  elaboration  ?  The  recognition  of  this  principle 
will  teach  us  to  avoid  many  glaring  errors." 

Paulovnia  imperialis  (see  p.  693), — We  have  two  long 
rows  which  were  planted  in  the  spring,  when  only  about  an 
inch  high.  The  plants  are  now  in  fine  robust  condition, 
ranging  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  sent,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  very  fine,  one  of  them  measuring 
28  inches  across.  They  have,  however,  suffered  from 
the  late  stormy  aud  almost  incessant  rains.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  this  very  handsome  tree  will  attain  a 
degree  of  hardihood  in  our  rather  fickle  climate  which 
will  render  it  an  object  of  interest  and  desire. — 
//.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  BerJchampstead,  Oct.  24. 

Potato  Disease  caused  by  Atmospheric  Influence. — 
The  following  facts  may  throw  some  light  on  this  mys- 
terious subject,  and  may  induce  somebody  to  investi- 
gate the  elements  of  the  atmosphere ;  for,  although  out 
of  the  power  of  man  to  alter  natural  laws,  yet  science 
may  unfold  some  method  of  counteraction,  whereby  the 
disease  may  be  averted  or  mitigated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Potato  crop  may  again  be  cultivated  as  a  pro- 
fitable article  of  food.  The  following  experiments  were 
commenced  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  examined  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  Potatoes  were  all  carefully  selected, 
put  into  garden  pots,  with  their  several  mixtures, 
covered  over  with  Moss,  and  then  buried  about  1  foot 
6  inches  deep  in  the  ground  ;  except  the  Nos.  10  and 
1 1 ,  which  were  laid  on  the  ground. 


No. 


Sept.  3. 


5  sound  Potatoes  . . ) 
5  do.,  1  diseased    ..J 

5  sound  do 1 

5  do.,  1  diseased ....  J 

5  sound  do i 

5  do.,  1  diseased. .. .  J 

5  sound  do ] 

5  do.,  1  diseased....  > 

..     5do J 

5  sound  do } 

5  do.,  1  diseased. . . .  / 

5  do I 


Mixture. 


Lime 

Charcoal  . . 

Soil 

Nothing 
mixed. .. . 

Open  air.  . . 

Carbonate 
of  ammonia. 


Oct.  13. 


("All  sound. 

15  do.,  1  diseased. 

f  All  sound. 

(.5  do.,  1  diseased. 

/All  sound. 

\4  sound,  2  diseased. 

fAll  sound. 
5  do.,  1  diseased. 
All  got  worse. 
T5  sound. 
15  do.,  1  diseased. 
("All  very  badly  dis- 
l  eased. 


The  diseased  Potatoes  were  all  much  worse. 
In  experiments  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  where  a  diseased 
Potato  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  sound  ones,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  disease  being  propa- 
gated by  contact,  except  in  No.  6  one  Potato  appeared  a 
little  diseased,  but  not  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
diseased  Potato  ;  so  that  I  imagine  the  disease  had  pro- 
bably commenced  before  I  selected  them,  but  had  es- 
caped my  notice  ;  for  I  have  had  several  instances 
quite  as  decisive  as  those  now  recorded,  that  contact 
with  diseased  Potatoes  does  not  produce  disease  in  sound 
healthy  tubers.  Those  in  No.  12,  which  were  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  earb.  ofammonia,were  all  much  diseased, 
which  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
superabundance  of  ammonia  (in  some  state)  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  to  test  the  correctness  of  my  supposition, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  following  experiments.  On  the 
13th  inst.  I  put  five  sound  Potatoes  in  a  jar  which  had 
had  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  it,  and  smelt  very  strongly 
of  that  substance  :  and  also  five  sound  Potatoes  in  a  jar 
of  the  same  size.  I  covered  them  both  closely  up,  and 
placed  them  in  a  Pine  stove.  They  were  examined  on 
the  17th  inst. ;  and  those  in  the  jar  with  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  were  all  showing  symptoms  of  disease, 
whilst  those  in  the  other  jar  were  quite  sound.  At  the 
same  time  I  took  two  of  the  diseased  Potatoes  out  of 
the  jar  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  laid  them  on  a 


shelf  in  the  Pine  stove.  At  the  same  time  I  put  green 
tops  of  Potatoes,  quite  healthy,  into  both  of  the  jars, 
and  examined  them  on  the  19th,  when  those  in  the  jar 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  showed  appearance  of  dis- 
ease, while  those  in  the  other  jar  discovered  no  observ- 
able difference.  On  the  22d  inst.,  those  in  the  car- 
bonate were  all  quite  blaek,  presentmg  just  the  same 
appearance  as  the  Potato  fields  did  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  whilst  the  leaves  of  those  in  the  sound  jar  only 
became  of  a  yellowish  hue,  as  might  be  expected  from 
natural  decay — J.  P.,  Oct.  23.  [We  are  not  able  to 
auswei'  tile  question  in  your  private  letter]. 

Durham  Potato  Markets. — The  market  town  of 
Hartlepool  is  now  plentifully  supplied  with  good  Pota- 
toes ;  the  best  at  3*.  per  bushel.  The  Potato  crop  within 
many  miles  south  and  east  of  this  port,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  the 
prevailing  disease,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.— Durham,  Oct.  24. 

Wasps. — At  the  close  of  the  fruit  season,  I  sent  some 
account  of  the  way  in  which  wasps  hereabouts  have 
been  dealt  with.  I  find  that  the  number  of  nests 
taken  from  the  19th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October,  has 
been  88,  but  some  remain  which  now  will  occasion  no 
harm.  The  account  of  wasps  taken  in  the  glass  traps 
(of  which  I  send  a  specimen)  consists  of  only  48  entries, 
and  amount  to  8634,  on  the  average,  179  to  each  nest ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  memoranda  have  not  been 
kept  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  been  present 
on  few  occasions,  and  I  have  particulars  only  of  the 
two  last  nests ;  of  the  one  taken  in  the  daytime  on  the 
26th  of  September,  the  comb  and  grubs  weighed  i\  lbs.j 
and  the  wasps  taken  in  the  trap  were  630 ;  of  the 
other  nest,  which  was  taken  in  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  October,  the  comb  and  grubs  weighed  3£  lbs.,  and 
the  wasps  taken  in  the  glass  trap  were  540.  This  last 
nest  was  attacked  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  squib  having 
been  put  in  a  wrong  direction  from  the  nest,  when  the- 
latter  was  uncovered  by  the  spade,  the  wasps  were  all 
alive;  the  nest  was  then  covered  with  a  thin  clod, 
and  was  left  immediately,  and  the  wasps  made  a  fresh 
hole  by  the  evening,  when  they  were  easily  taken. 
These  two  nests  were  not  selected  as  large  nests,  but  I 
went  to  them  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  dis- 
tance, and  the  latter  was  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
garden.  It  is  from  a  little  attention  to  details,  that 
you  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  whole  quantity  of  wasps 
produced  in  a  season  in  a  certain  district ;  within  half 
a  mile  of  an  acre  of  walled  garden,  is  it  too  much  to  say 
in  round  numbers,  that  you  might  take  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  grubs,  and  50,000  wasps,  more  or  less  ;  and  I  ask 
what  quantity  of  valuable  fruits  might  they  be  supposed 
to  devour  and  injure  ? — North  Shropshire,  Oct.  22. 
[These  are  very  nice  glass  traps,  and  are  retailed  by 
Gregory,  of  Oswestry,  at  2s  id.  each.] 

Potato  Disease  caused  by  Atmospheric  Influence.—- 
The  produce  of  some  Potato  shoots  picked  off  by  a 
neighbour  and  thrown  away  on  a  dunghill,  where  they 
lay  two  hours  in  the  sun,  was  excellent  in  size  and 
quality,  though  few,  and  none  diseased.  The  produce 
of  the  Potatoes,  their  parents,  was  small,  and  diseased 
partially.  The  haulm  of  some  shoots  of  All-eyes  which 
had  been  forced  in  a  box  on  a  hotbed,  was  from  6  to 
7£  feet  long  and  single  ;  crop  diseased.  A  garden-light 
placed  over  two  plants  in  a  row  of  Ash-topped  Kidneys 
preserved  them  free,  while  the  rest  suffered.  I  took  off 
the  light,  and  the  very  next  morning  they  were  found 
spotted  in  the  leaf,  and  followed  their  neighbours. 
(They  were  very  late  for  Ash-topped  Kidneys.)  This 
experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  effect  on  a 
later  variety  immediately  afterwards.  Another  light 
was  placed  at  6  in  the  evening  on  two  plants  of  the 
Bread-fruit  variety,  and  taken  off  in  the  next  day  at 
12  ;  being  purposely  left  off  one  night  they  were  dis- 
seased  before  the  rest  of  the  crop.  Did  I  communi- 
cate the  disease?  Every  means  was  used  by  Utter, 
&c.  to  communicate  a  sudden  atmospheric  shock.— 
G.  K.  F.,  Brigstock  Vicarage,  Thrapstone,  North- 
ampton. 

Manuring  Potatoes  (see  p.  709.) — I  am  aware  that 
not  only  in  1845,  but  also  in  the  present  year,  some 
crops  of  Potatoes  on  unmanured  land  have  suffered  ex- 
cessively. But  they  were  generally  of  a  late  kind,  or 
planted  very  late.  [Those  to  which  we  alluded  were 
Regents  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1844.]  To  plant 
early,  if  the  disease  is  to  recur  next  August,  is  of  the 
first  importance,  but  to  avoid  using  abundantly  what  is 
called  strong  manure,  and  especially  not  to  place  it  in 
the  rows  with  the  sets,  is  the  second  thing  to  be  attended 
to.  Last  autumn  I  planted  some  Potatoes  with  the 
manure  incorporated  with  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and 
others  with  the  manure  placed  above  and  below  the 
tubers.  The  former  had  not  one  decayed  Potato  in  50, 
the  latter  had  at  least  one  in  10.  I  have  also  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  70  allotment  tenants,  every  one  of 
whom  has  this  year  had  a  spring  planted  crop  of  Po- 
tatoes. Some  placed  the  manure  with  the  sets,  some 
iu  the  whole  soil,  some  both  ways,  and  some  purposely 
used  no  manure  at  all.  The  result  has  been  decisively 
in  favour  of  no  manure,  or  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  In 
one  case  the  manure  was  spread  over  the  whole  ground, 
at  one  end  of  the  rows,  and  at  the  other  end  placed 
with  the  sets  in  the  trenches.  The  abundance  of  dis- 
eased Potatoes  in  the  latter  portion,  when  the  crop  was 
raised,  showed  to  a  foot  where  the  different  mode 
of  cultivation  commenced.  And,  a  priori,  would 
it  not  be  expected  that  a  tendency  to  decay 
would  be  increased  by  the  contiguity  of  masses  of 
highly  azotised  manure  ?  You  justly  say,  follow 
Nature,  and  plant  in  autumn.  I  would,  I  grant,  for  this 
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reason  sow  seeds  in  autumn  in  a  bed  of  animal  manure. 
The  birds  swallow  and  deposit  them  iu  this  manner. 
But  is  it  natural  to  set  a  tuber  in  the  same  way  ? 
Nature  does  not  proceed  thus.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston. 
indeed,  recommends  the  manure  to  be  placed  below  the 
sets,  but  has  he,  by  careful  experiment,  tested  this 
method  with  the  mode  of  manuring  the  whole  ground 
equally  ;  The  Potato  contains,  and  therefore  requires, 
little  nitrogen,  I  believe  the  least  of  any  European  crop 
cultivated,  either  for  seed,  root,  or  the  plant  itself.  Let 
the  manure,  then,  be  used  unsparingly  for  a  previous 
crop  of  Beans,  or  anything  to  which  strong  manure 
may  be  advantageously  applied,  and  the  next  year  let 
Potatoes  be  planted  without  additional  manure.  It  is 
thus  that  careful  gardeners  have  always  obtained  palat- 
able Potatoes,  and  it  is  thus  that,  if  we  have  the  dis- 
ease again  next  August,  we  shall  probably,  with  the 
indispensable  addition  of  early  planting,  obtain  a  com- 
paratively sound  produce Sigma. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Moscoiv,  August  20,  1846.— The  number  of  things 
which  necessarily  divided  our  attention  during  a  fort- 
night's stay  in  St  Petersburgh,  and  the  rapidity  with 
•which  one  gels  over  the  500  miles  between  that  capital 
and  this  one,  have  not  admitted  of  much  investigation 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  but  from  all  I  have 
been  able  to  see  or  learn,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
much  to  be  done  for  its  improvement ;  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  doing  anything,  but  yet  considerable 
efforts  making  on  the  part  of- the  government,  and  of  a 
few  individuals.  The  cold,  marshy,  unproductive  flats 
of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh,  are  well  known  ; 
and  looking  at  the  low  stunted  bushes,  or  miserable 
starved  stag-headed  trees  of  which  many  of  the  so-called 
forests  are  composed,  the  poor  brown  swamps  which 
serve  as  pasture,  and  the  open  bleak  fields  of  arable, 
either  lying  fallow,  or  bearing  short  thin  crops  of  Rye  ; 
the  soil  and  climate  may  be  easily  set  down  as  hope- 
lessly unproductive.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  all  agricultural  operations  must  be 
crowded  into  a  short  season  of  little  more  than  four 
months,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  must 
either  raise  or  earn  food  for  the  whole  year,  or  find 
work  for  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  months  out  of 
the  fields,  and  that  the  uncertainty  of  seasons  is  so  great 
that  the  same  extent  of  cultivation,  which  in  some  years 
will  not  suffice  to  keep  whole  villages  from  starving, 
will  in  other  years  produce  so  great  a  superabundance 
that  they  cannot  find  a  market  for  it.  Yet,  that  all 
these  diffieu'ties  may  be  overcome,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Petersburgh  may  be  made  really  pro- 
ductive, is  proved  by  the  success  of  a  company  of 
Quakers,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  conceded 
privileges  of  draining  and  improving  some  tracts  of 
land,  where,  I  am  told,  very  fine  crops  of  grain  are 
produced,  and  whose  hay  (a  most  important  article  here, 
varying  in  price  fromabout3/.  to  about  10/.  a  ton,)  always 
fetches  a  much  higher  pries  than  any  other,  and  often 
nearly  double.  Usually,  when  a  tract  of  land  being 
found  naturally  to  be  a  little  drier,  or  a  little  less  poor 
than  the  rest  is  brought  into  cultivation,  no  attention 
■is  paid  either  to  draining  it  or  to  providing  any  screen 
against  the  violent  and  bitter  winds  which  cut  every- 
thing np.  In  a  wide  unbroken  plain  you  generally  see 
one  portion,  often  nearly  a  half  lying  fallow,  whilst  the 
rest  is  covered  with  contiguous  patches  of  Rye  or  Oats, 
iwith  here  and  there  a  very  little  Barley.  But  little 
imanure  can  be  spared  for  the  fields.  The  plough  is 
that  simple  instrument  made  after  the  old  Roman  pat- 
tern, so  much  in  use  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
merely  scratches  the  surface,  and  the  whole  culture  is 
such  that  one  is  surprised  to  see  the  produce  even  so 
good  as  it  is.  The  Government  has,  however,  esta- 
blished schools  of  agriculture  where  peasants  are  taught 
the  most  essential  principles  and  practice.  Agricultural 
societies,  exhibitions,  collections  of  model  instruments, 
■&e,,  are  formed  or  encouraged  so  as  to  give  a  taste  for 
lit  amongst  proprietors,  and  here  and  there  we  see  an 
■Bstate  apparently  well  drained,  with  a  few  hedge-rows 
jto  break  the  winds,  and  rather  less  sameness  in  the 
jcropping,  where  the  standing  crops  look  very  much 
finer  than  elsewhere,  yet  the  good  example  is  very 
jslowly  followed,  and  if,  as  I  am  told,  the  country  about 
[Petersburgh  is  undergoing  a  very  great  agricultural 
change,  it  must  be  a  long  time  yet  before  it  is  very  per- 
ceptible. 

j  Shortly  after  leaving  St.  Petersburgh  the  patches  of 
irable  land  become  very  few  and  poor  ;  they  assume  a 
better  aspect  and  greater  extent  as  we  approach  the 
aid  fallen  tower  of  Novgorod,  after  which  they  again 
^ive  place  to  vast  plains  thinly  covered'  with 
brushwood  (chiefly  stunted  Birches)  or  poor  forests 
;af  Pine,  Fir,  and  Birches.  Among  the  Valdoi  hills 
j;here  is,  agaiu,  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  and  many  of 
;he  valleys,  if  they  may  be  dignified  with  that  name, 
look  as  if  they  might  easily  be  made  productive. 
Vbout  Vishni  Volotchok,  a  prosperous  looking  town  on 
lie  great  canal,  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic, 
[  saw  really  fine  looking  crops  of  Rye,  and  much  land 
rnder  the  plough  ;  though  the  villages  between  Valdoi 
tnd  that  place  are  the  most  ruinous  on  the  whole  road. 
Che  forests  begin,  also,  to  show  a  more  vigorous  growth. 
?rom  Tver  to  Moscow,  we  still  continue  to  see  much 
irable  land,  and  better  forests ;  but  the  country,  as  we 
tpproaeh  Moscow,  is  at  present  so  much  burnt  up  by 
he  long  continued  heat  and  drought — that  everything 
tssumes  the  hue  of  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rise  in 
ivery  direction  from  the  sandy  roads  or  fields.     The 


grain  crops  this  year  suffered  very  much  from  the  long- 
continued  cold,  wet  weather,  which  lasted  far  beyond 
the  middle  of  our  June,  much  of  the  autumn  sown  Rye 
rotted,  and  the  spring  corn  came  up  very  badly  ;  after- 
wards came  on  the  very  hot  weather,  which  brought  the 
weak  plants  aud  small  ears  rapidly  to  maturity  ;  and 
the  Rye  harvest,  which  is  now  considerably  advanced 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  road,  especially  near  Moscow, 
is  in  many  places  light.  However,  this  is  partly  made 
up  by  the  beautiful  weather,  which  enables  them  to 
secure  well  what  they  have  got,  and  is  fast  ripening  the 
Oats,  which  not  long  ago  they  feared  would  be  sur- 
prised by  the  frost  before  the  grain  was  formed.  It  is 
now  generally  considered  that  the  Rye  and  Oat  crops  of 
the  north  will  be  a  fair  average.  In  the  government  of 
Pskoff,  they  have  had  two  or  three  very  bad  years  ; 
the  peasants  have  been  in  many  places  almost 
starved  out,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  same  would 
happen  again  this  year,  but  later  accounts  are  much 
better,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  accounts  from  the  exten- 
sive grain  countries  in  Little  Russia  are  very  satisfactory. 

Barley  appears  to  be  very  little  grown  between 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
Wheat  field  in  Russia,  scarcely  any  artificial  Grasses, 
aud  no  Buckwheat  as  yet,  though  that  is  so  important 
an  article  of  food  among  the  Russian  peasantry'.  Of 
Flax  I  have  seen  a  good  deal,  especially  after  we  passed 
the  Valdoi  hills,  and  as  we  approached  Moscow.  Near 
the  towns  and  villages,  where  manure  is  more  easily 
procured,  particularly  in  rather  richer  soils  near  rivers, 
&c,  an  immense  quantity  of  Cabbages  are  cultivated. 
This  vegetable,  Buckwheat,  Rye,  and  the  small  Cucum- 
bers, are  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  Cab- 
bages are  either  eaten  fresh,  as  long  as  the  climate  will 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground,  or  they  can  be 
preserved  by  hanging  up  ;  or  more  generally  they  are 
cut  up  and  salted,  and  made  into  the  kind  of  soup  uni- 
versally known  under  the  name  of  shtshi  (a  word 
written  in  Russ  with  two  letters  only,  one  of  which  has 
no  equivalent  in  western  languages).  The  Buckwheat 
is  made  into  a  kind  of  pudding  called  greshui  cashia, 
first  boiled  and  then  baked  over  in  an  earthen  pot  with 
(when  they  can  get  it)  some  butter  or  oil  stirred  in 
when  hot ;  the  Rye  made  into  bread  as  black  as  one's 
hat  ;  the  Cucumbers  preserved  in  salt  (making  a  most 
excellent  accompaniment  to  roast  meat  at  any  table). 
The  cultivation  of  Potatoes  is  also  getting  more  general 
amongst  the  peasantry,  being  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  Government.  In  this  climate  it  is  of  the  greater 
importance,  as  the  summer  vegetation  is  so  rapid  that 
there  is  still  time  to  plant  Potatoes  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  autumn  sown  corn  has  been  killed  by  a 
prolonged  winter.  The  Potato  grounds  this  year  look 
well,  and  the  d.sease  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  the  Cabbages, 
especially  about  Moscow,  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  drought. 

The  peasantry  along  the  line  of  road  we  are  come 
are  a  much  finer  race  of  men  than  I  had  been  led  to 
expect.  Their  hairy  faces  and  their  dress  give  them,  it 
is  true,  a  wild  look,  heightened  in  general  by  small  but 
fiery  eyes,  and  if  you  see  them  on  theevening  of  a  holiday, 
screaming  aud  disputing  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
or  on  a  summer's  night  wrapped  in  their  shoubs,  sleep- 
ing in  heaps  outside  their  doors,  their  humanity  does 
not  look  very  exalted  ;  but  observe  them  well,  aud  you 
will  generally  find  tail,  strong,  well-proportioned  men, 
their  persons  by  no  means  so  dirty  as  their  dress,  and 
especially  in  almost  every  case  remarkably  fine,  regular 
sets  of  teeth.  This  is  said  to  he  owing  partly  to  their 
living  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  partly  to  the 
little  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  smoking, which  destroys 
the  teeth  of  all  ranks  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  Away 
from  the  great  roads  or  large  rivers  the  peasantry  are 
said  to  be  of  a  very  inferior  race,  and  in  many  places 
to  suffer  much  from  poverty,  and  some  winters  from 
actual  starvation.  In  the  vicmity  of  the  towns  and 
along  the  rivers,  having  any  outlet  into  or  communica- 
tion with  the  Neva,  they  find  winter  occupation  in  cut- 
ting up  wood  for  the  Petersburgh  market  ;  when  that 
resource  fails  them,  they  have  scarcely  any  means  of 
earning  money  during  that  long  and  dreary  season. 

The  forests  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  excite 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  price  of 
fuel  in  Petersburgh  and  other  lar^e  towns  has  been  so 
low,  the  quantity  required  so  enormous,  and  the  supply 
from  the  forests  considered  as  so  inexhaustible,  tbat 
the  object  has  been  the  cutting  them  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  wood  for 
burning  at  the  least  cost.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  wanton  destruction  of  the  best  forests, which  are  again 
cut  down  before  they  attain  maturity.  Now  the  price 
of  fuel  in  St.  Petersburgh  is  rising  every  year,  and  still 
more  so  in  Moscow  ;  the  timber  or  Pine  logs  with  which 
the  wooden  houses  are  constructed  is  also  acquiring 
more  value,  and  if  the  present  endeavours  to  regulate 
the  cutting  the  forests  are  not  well  followed  up,  shelter 
from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  will  soon  become  another 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  peasant  may  not 
always  have  the  means  of  procuring,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  any  railroads  will  render  the  coal-mines  of  the 
south  of  Russia  available  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  north. 


'  Part  1,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  valuable  critical  remarks 

upon  the  species  of  the  Scandinavian  Flora  ;  the  author 

I  promises  hereafter  an  explanation  of  the  morphological 

system  of  botany,  and  some  general  observations  on  the 

vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Ruprecbt's  Flores  Samoiedorum  cisuralensium  is  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  little- 
visited  country,  inhabited  by  the  Cisural  Samoiedes,  a 
people  hardly  known  as  Europeans.  The  author  boldly 
and  successfully  examined  all  that  dreary  inhospitable 
region,  and  has  determined  its  physical  relation  to 
Lapland  on  the  one  hand  and  Siberia  on  the  other. 
The  paper,  which  forme  the  second  part  of  the  Beitrage 
zur  PHanzenkunde  des  Russischen  Reichs  is  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  botanical  geography.  The  only 
Coniferous  trees  to  be  found  are  the  common  Juniper, 
the  Scotch  Pine,  the  blunt-scaled  Silver  (Picea  obovata), 
and  the  Siberian  Larch.  Ruprecht  mentions  a  new 
Alder  (Alnus  fruticosa),  a  new  creeping  Willow  (Salix 
reptans),  and  several  herbaceous  plants  previously  un- 
described.  Oaks  are  not  mentioned.  The  only  Rose  is 
R.  acicularis.  Raspberries  with  fruit  not  worth  eating 
were  seen  near  the  town  of  Mesen,  but  no  brambles, 
which  are  replaced  by  the  Rubi  saxatilis,  arcticus,  aud 
chamtemorus.  Nevertheless  pretty  flowers  are  not 
wanting,  for  Mr.  Ruprecht  speaks  of  various  Crowfoots, 
the  White  Alpine  Atragene,  Trollius,  the  fine  tall  Bee 
Larkspur  (D.  elatum),  the  yellow  Aconite,  and  even  a 
Pseony  (P.  intermedia),  to  say  nothing  of  Violets,  Par- 
nassias,  a  Geranium,  several  Vetch-like  plants,  Poten- 
tils,  the  Mountain  Ash,  Bird  Cherries,  Saxifrages,  &c. 

We  have  also  before  us  second  editions  of  Neumann's 
art  de  conslruire  el  de  gouverner  les  serres,  noticed  at 
p.  297,  1844  ;  and  the  same  author's  Notions  sur  I'art  de 
/aire  les  boutures,  formerly  trarslated  in  these  columns. 
We  shall  probably  draw  attention  hereafter  to  some 
points  in  the  former  of  these  two  works. 

Dr.  Wight's  Spieilegium  Neilgherrense,  Vcl.  I.,  is  a 
4to  of  85  pages  of  popular  and  scientific  descriptions  of 
the  more  remarkable  plants  found  on  the  range  of  the 
Neilgherry  Mountains,  illustrated  with  102  coloured 
plates.  It  is  like  all  the  author's  works,  full  of  useful 
information  and  critical  views,  which  no  botanist  can 
dispense  with  studying.  Among  other  points  new  to  us 
is  a  reference  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Griffith  that  the  flowers  of  stellate  plants  consist  in 
reality  of  nothing  but  a  calyx  hmb.  We  fear  that  this 
speculation  can  hardly  be  entertained,  unless  some 
means  can  be  found  of  explaining  away  the  so-called 
calyx  of  Sherardia.  Among  the  finest  things  figured 
by  Dr.  Wight  is  the  Neilgherry  Loranth,  a  parasitical 
plant  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  import  this  charming  species  with  the  plant  on  which 
it  grows  ?  It  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  might 
certainly  be  preserved  if  once  obtained  alive.  Some  of 
the  Sunerilas,  too,  are  nice  herbaceous  plants,  and 
might  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty.  A  few  packets  of 
seeds  in  a  letter,  by  the  overland  mail,  would  secure 
them. 

A  new  Botanical  Periodical,  in  8vo,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Dutch,  under  the  name  of  Nederlanlsch 
Kruidkundig  Archief,  edited  by  De  Vriese,  Duzy,  and 
Molkenboer.  The  first  part,  which  is  before  us,  eon- 
tains  some  observations  on  the  Flora  of  Sumatra,  by 
De  Vriese  ;  the  South  Coast  of  Borneo,  by  Korthals ; 
and  some  papers  on  the  Flora  of  the  Netherlands. 


To  the  Rose  Lists  previously  noticed  (p.  679)  we  have 
now  to  add  those  of  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  and 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead.  They 
may  each  be  advantageously  consulted  by  the  Rose 
buyer,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Elite    Fries  Summa    Vegetabilium    Scandinavia. — 


Miscellaneous. 

Cause  of  Potato  Rot. — It  appears  that  the  mischief 
rests  betwreen  the  air  and  the  leaves.  When  first 
attacked  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  seared,  as 
if  the  air  was  too  corrosive  for  them  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  they  cannot  perform  their  function  properly. 
The  juices  are  therefore  not  matured,  but  deposited  in 
the  tuber  in  an  impure  state — the  same  state,  or  nearly 
so,  as  when  taken  from  the  earth.  It  is  as  if  the  blood 
of  a  man  was  conveyed  to  the  various  organs  of  his  body 
without  passing  through  the  lungs — for  the  leaves  are 
to  a  plant  what  the  lungs  are  to  a  man  ;  imperfect 
nutrition  would  follow,  and  the  man  die  and  putrify 
very  soon.  Does  any  correspondent  know  of  Potato 
ci'ops  growTn  with  guano,  affected  as  much  as  those 
grown  with  farm-yard  manure  ?  A  gentleman  last 
year  had  a  crop  of  Potatoes  grown  with  guano,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stitches,  all  were  sound.  To  a 
solution  of  a  diseased  Potato  which  had  a  very  offensive 
odour,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  was 
added.  The  odour  disappeared,  and  the  ordinary 
smell  of  the  Potato  was  substituted.  Is  it  that  on 
account  of  the  seared  state  of  the  leaf  sufficient  nitrogen 
is  not  absorbed  ?  And  is  it  that  the  nauseous  Potato 
liquor,  to  which  the  ammonia  was  added,  received 
nitrogen  from  the  ammonia,  and  so  having  received  the 
required  element,  was  restored  to  its  proper  condition 
and  odour  ?  And  is  it  that  the  Potato  crop  grown  with 
guano,  received  the  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogen  by  the 
root,  and  so  compensated  for  not  receiving  it  through  its 
ordinary  channel — the  leaves.  These  cases  bear  upon 
the  same  point ;  and  though  they  should  not  afford  a 
solution  of  the  matter,  nevertheless  may  afford  points 
to  start  from. — A  Correspondent  of  the  Whitehaven 
Herald — abridged. 

A  Species  of  American  Aloe  in  Flower. — There  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  this  Uni- 
versity', a  fine  specimen  of  Furcrcea  cubensis  or  Cuba 
Aloe,  raised  from  seed  sent  to  the  garden  about  14 
years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  constantly  kept 
in  the  stove.  The  first  indication  it  gave  of  flower- 
ing wTas  early  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  present 
year,  and  since  that  time  the  stem  has  made  so  rapid  a 
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growth  as  to  have  attained  the  height  of  23  feet,  and 
has  produced  28  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into 
many  branchlets,  on  which  are  suspended  about  1400 
buds  and  blossoms;  these  are  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  and,  when  fully  expanded,  rather  more  than  2 
inches  in  diameter,  very  fragrant ;  but,  viewing  each 
flower  singly,  by  no  means  showy.  Although  this  spe- 
cies was  introduced  into  England  so  long  ago  as  1739, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  time  it  has  flowered  in 
this  country.  Furcrcea  gigantea,  a  species  very  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Powis,  at  his  seat  at 
Walco%  in  Shropshire,  and  is  figured  in  the  "  Botani- 
cal Magazine,"  v.  43,  t.  2250.  Another  very  fine  plant 
of  the  same  species  has  recently  flowered  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew — Oxford  Herald,  Oct.  17. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  JVeek.) 

Prepara'ion  for  In-doors  Work. — The  time  is  at 
hand  when  ungenial  weather  will  frequently  drive  the 
labourer  in-doors,  where  a  stock  of  work  should  now  be 
provided.  The  tying  of  new  mats,  cutting  and  picking 
of  shreds  for  the  walls,  cleaning  old  nails,  drawing  bast 
for  the  next  summer,  arrangement  of  herbs,  examining 
stores,  making  flower-sticks,  labels,  &c,  washing  and 
putting  away  all  spare  striking  or  other  glasses,  making 
straw  or  reed  mats,  protectors  for  tender  plants,  as  well 
as  making  a  stock  of  besoms  and  baskets  for  the 
ensuing  year,  are  matters  of  as  great  consideration  as 
out-door  business,  and  should  be  got  forward  betimes. 
Gardeners  or  others  should  purchase  a  most  liberal 
stock  of  Russian  mats  at  this  period — in  fact,  a  twelve- 
month's supply  ;  these  will  at  once  furnish  a  little  in- 
doors labour.  Willows  should  be  instantly  procured  for 
basketing,  and  a  good  stock  of  cloth  for  shred  cutting. 
All  superfluous  or  dead  things  in  pots  should  be 
emptied  out,  and-  the  dirty  pots  from  every  part 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  shed,  ready  for  washing  in  bad 
weather.  Plenty  of  broken  pots  should  also  be  housed 
in  a  shed  corner  to  be  crushed  and  sorted  in  bad 
■weather  ;  they  may  he  fairly  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  important  things  connected  with  the  potting  shed. 
Any  one  having  old  half-worn  sashes  without  glass,  may 
readily  make  a  most  useful  straw  cover  of  them,  well 
adapted  for  covering  Endive  and  other  salads,  Parsley, 
&c. ;  as  also  for  placing  over  early  crops  of  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Carrots,  &e.  We  make  these  on  a  couple  of 
tressils.  The  straw  (Rye,  if  possible)  is  drawn  through 
the  hands  in  bunches,  and  laid  across  the  longitudinal 
bars  of  the  s°.sh  in  a  regular  way.  When  covered 
equally,  three  or  four  long  sticks  or  laths  are  placed  on 
it  in  a  line  with  the  sash  bars,  and  bound  down  to  the 
latter  in  a  few  places  by  pitch  cord.  If  housed  when 
out  of  use,  which  is  seldom  with  us,  they  will  last  a 
couple  of  years. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 

Conservatory. — Attend  to  good  arrangement,  picking 
off  decayed  leaves,  thorough  ventilation,  &c.  Fine  spe" 
cimens  of  Chrysanthemums,  late  Salvias,  with  other 
autumn  things,  should  be  occasionally  introduced  from 
the  other  houses  to  the  conservatory,  removing  occa- 
sionally inferior  thiogs  for  a  while  to  make  way  for  them. 
Stove,  Orchids,  S;c. —  Plenty  of  sunshine  and  free  venti- 
lation are  now  the  requisites  here,  observing  much 
moderation  iu  the  use  of  artificial  heat.  Let  the  ther- 
mometer rise,  however,  to  80°,  or  more,  on  bright  days. 
Mixed  Greenhouse. — Let  every  attention  be  given  to  a 
due  regulation  of  the  heat.  Where  everything  is 
grown  in  one  house  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
neat  observes  a  proper  ratio  to  the  light.  In  such  a 
house  the  proprietor  naturally  desires  to  have  flowers 
late  as  well  as  early,  as  far  as  such  can  be  carried  out. 
To  effect  this,  fires  must  be  in  use  occasionally,  even  at 
this  period  ;  and  to  thee  who  are  thus  circumstanced 
T  would  say,  beware  of  night  heat ;  55°  is  sufficient  in 
such  a  structure  for  the  present.  Let  the  thermometer 
rise,  notwithstanding,  to  70°  or  more  during  sunshine, 
observing,  if  such  is  fitful,  to  drop  to  60°  in  the  day  if 
dull  weather  take  place. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

See  to  the  linings  in  dung  pits  ;  keep  up  a  day  heat 
of  65°  if  possible,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  more 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  wintered  here.  It  is  a  pitiful 
economy,  however,  and  frequently  very  painful  to  a 
gardener,  to  winter  Pines  in  such  pits  without  hot- 
water  pipes  or  other  means  to  raise  the  temperature  and 
expel  the  damp.  A  gardener  thus  situated  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  up  a  very  unnatural  amount  of 
hottom-heat  in  November,  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
atmospheric  heat  He  has  moreover  to  watch  the  stable 
yard  closely,  and  whatever  demands  may  occur  in  his 
frame  ground  or  about  his  Mushroom  beds,  everything 
must  give  way  to  the  Pine  linings.  These  things,  how- 
ever, cannot  endure  much  longer  ;  a  much  better  use 
will  be  found  for  manure.  Vineries.— Keep  the  scissors 
at  work  amongst  the  late  Grapes.  Keep  a  lively  fire 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
encourage  free  ventilation  with  it,  leaving  a  little  all 
night.  ° 

_.  /LOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
_  I  he  flower  garden  is  now  so  far  robbed  of  its  beau- 
ties, that  steps  may  be  taken  immediate!  v  to  secure  a 
better  arrangement  in  the  next  year  ;  this  is  necessary 
before  the  flowers  are  decayed.  Let  all  observations  as 
to  improper  heights  or  misarrangement  of  any  kind  be 
made  now.  Coloured  sticks  might  be  made  use  of  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  both  colour  and  height.  The  colour 
of  the  stick  would  indicate  the  colour  required  to  fill 
that  station,  whilst  the  name  of  the  plant  and  remarks 


might  be  written  thereon.  Get  all  autumn  bulbs  planted 
without  delay.  Let  all  biennials  be  planted  out  soon  ; 
such  plants  as  the  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  &c, 
are  of  great  use  in  flower  borders,  and  may  he  planted 
three  or  four  in  a  mass.  Dahlias  should  be  marked 
forthwith.  Pinks  may  be  planted  out,  and  Carnation 
layers  or  pipings  still  potted  to  place  in  frames.  Endea- 
vour to  soften  the  coarseness  of  autumn  bv  frequent 
cleaning  oi  borders,  lawns,  and  walks.    - 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Prepare  a  plot  of  ground  directly  for  the  earliest 
Peas  by  thorough  digging  and  manuring  ;  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  course  of  the  first  week  in  November.  A 
few  Mazagan  Beans  may  also  be  planted  at  the  same 
time.  Seakale  should  now  be  introduced  to  a  bottom 
heat  for  the  earliest  supply  ;  those  who"  force  it  where 
it  grows  may  apply  some  hot  manure  round  a  few  pots. 
Let  all  Carrots  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  directly, 
likewise  Beet  ;  a  few  Parsnips  for  present  use  may  be 
taken  up,  they  will,  however,  keep  well  in  the  ground, 
and  thus  circumstanced,  they  may  have  a  coat  of  ma- 
nure spread  over  them  for  the  next  crop,  and  trenched 
out  as  wanted.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cut  the 
head  of  the  Carrots  completely  off,  below  the  neck,  thus 
checking  their  tendency  to  grow.  They  may  then  be 
put  in  pits  like  Potatoes,  raising  a  sharp  rid<*e  over 
them  to  keep  out  the  wet.  It  is  time  to  think  of  forc- 
ing a  little  early  Asparagus  ;  the  principles  applied  to 
the  forcing  of  Seakale,  &c,  are  in  the  main  applicable 
to  this  delicious  vegetable,  except  that  the  Asparagus 
requires  abundance  of  air  when  growing  through  the 
soil.  Proceed  with  pruning  fruit-trees  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  fallen ;  let  nothing  of  this  sort  remain  till 
spring,  which  period  will  bring  its  own  labours.  Get 
all  superfluous  nails  and  shreds  drawn  soon,  in  order 
to  furnish  in-doors  work,  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  day's  Calendar.  Men  do  little  good  work- 
ing out  in  bad  weather,  sometimes  much  harm,  both  to 
themselves  and  the  land,  by  closing  its  surface. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  tor  distribution  anions 
their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Amartllis— Ci/mry— Plant  your  Brazilian  bulbs  immediately, 
and  give  them  a  nice  bottom-heat.  Lantana  Selloi  is  a  welll 
known  species  used  for  bedding  out.  "We  know  nothing  of 
the  Ipomcea. 

Climbers— Dianthus— The  following  will  flower  in  March  and 
April  in  a  icami  greenhouse  :— Hardenbergia  macrophylla 
andmonophylla,  Brachysemalatrolium.Gompholobimnpoly- 
morphum,  KennedyaMarryatta?,  and  K.  prostrata.J 

Dahlia  Shows— We  cannot  print  anonymous  communications  • 
nor  are  we  willing  to  admit  even  authenticated  statements  of 
florist  shows  unless  we  know  who  the  reporter  is,  as  well  as 
his  name  and  residence. 

Elastic  Bands— A  Svb— We  doubt  whether  those  now  made 
are  strong  enough  for  securing  the  pods  of  Picotees  and  Car- 
nations. Besides,  they  are  sold  in  sets,  of  sizes,  and  only 
the  smallest  size  could  be  employed. 

Gtjano — A  M— Your  notions  about  guano  are  absurd.  Tou 
observe  better  than  you  reason.  The  appearances  you 
describe  are  so  obviously  the  result  of  bad  cultivation,  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  your  own  reason  should  not  indi- 
cate your  mistake. 

Insects— ATS— "We  cannot  comply  with  your  request;  but  if 
you  will  send  your  address  to  "  Ruricola,"  at  our  office,  you 
may  probably  gain  the  information  required. 

Lobelias— F—  Take  your  plants  up  with  balls  and  pack  tbem 
closely  together  in  a  cold  frame  till  spring.  They  will  not 
bear  frost.  Give  them  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  otherwise  they  will  suffer  from  damp.J 

Moss— NES—  The  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  Moss 
on  gravel  walks  is  labour.  Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  re- 
commended, tut  the  hoe  is  far  more  effectual. 

Names  of  Plants — H  R— Jerusalem  Artichoke  and  New  Zea- 
land Spinach. D  L  P—  The  Tuberose. CB  Saunders— 

Oncidium  crispum.  We  do  not  know  to  which  work  you 
refer ;  there  are  three,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  nature :  but 

none  of  them  treating  of  cultivation. J  Smith— Your  plant 

looks  like  a  bit  of  Nicotiana  suaveolens  :  but  if  you  wish  to 
know  its  name  certainly,  youmust  send  up  a  good  shoot,  with 
the  full  grown  stem  leaves.     The  white  Tobaccoes  are  much 

alike,  and  difficult  to  distinguish. J  W—  Max  ill  aria  palli- 

diflora. J  IT— Your    specimens   are    much   broken,    and 

difficult  to  name  ;   but  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so  next  week. 

Eryngium  — E.  yuccEefolium. MD  P—Jt  is  not  possible 

to  name  such  a  fragment  of  a  very  difficult  genus.    It  looks 

like  Euphorbia  aleppica J  F—  Poinciana  pulcberrima,  a 

stove  shrub. — — JS  Z—  Apparently  Populus  candicans.Tf 

-.4  B  C—\,    Doodia  caudata  ;    2,    Aspidium   coriaceum  ;    3, 

Cyperus  alternifolius.     Your  other  question  next  week, § 

J  M  S — 1,  Oncidium  raniferum  ;  2  is  a  curious  thing,  appa- 


rently a  new  Grobya  j  cannot  you  send  a  better  specim 
with  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs? 

Orchids— .4  B  C—  Those  generally  cultivated  are  stove  plai 
They  would  not  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse,  the  atmosph 
is  too  dry  in  summer,  and  the  temperature  too  low  in  wintt 

Polmaise — A  Cockney— This  is  not  necessarily  connected  w 
the   exclusion  of  external  air,   as  Mr.  Meek  has  repeate 

shown.     Seethe  plan  of  his  house. Henry— Feed  the  f 

nace  with  fresh  air  exclusively  through  the  ashpit.  Th 
must  be  a  drain  from  the  further  end  of  the  house,  to  cai 
the  necessary  current.  Cannot  you  manage  to  build  yi 
house  exactly  as  Mr.  Meek's.    Nothing  can  be  more  simple 

efficacious. J  H—  What  is  the  use  of  your  boiler  %    Y( 

house  is  easy  enough  to  heat,  but  you  must  have  a  reti 

drain. An  Enquirer — You  mistake  the  principle  of  F 

maise,  and  we  must  beg  .you  to  turn  back  to  two  or  th 
capital  communications  from  Mr.  Meek  a  few  weeks  a 
The  admission  of  the  external  air  to  the  interior  is  no  par! 
the  plan  ;  it  is  a  mere  incident  and  may  be  employed  orn 
according  to  the  object  sought  for.  The  principle  is  to  thr 
heated  air  into  a  house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  1 
cooler  air  out  again  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  precauti- 
you  will  get  no  dispersion  of  heated  air  in  the  whole  interi 
but  it  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  escape  there  ii 
can. — Anthericum  (or  Bulbine)  aloides  is  an  old  yellow  flc 
ered  Cape  biennial,  or  half  perennial.  It  must  be  kept  ii 
greenhouse,  thoroughly  aerated  in  winter,  and  at  thatseas 
have  very  little  water. 

Potatoes — Henry — If  any  manure  is  used  in  autumn  planti 
your  Potatoes,  ithadbetter  be  applied  above  the  sets.  T 
manure  should  be  "strawy." 

Portulaca  splendens— Portulacca — We  know  nothing  more 
P.  splendens  than  that  it  is  an  annual  under  ordinary  c 
cumstances.  As,  however,  some  of  the  allied  species  £ 
marked  biennial,  this  may  possibly  be  so  too.  Yes  ;  if  yc 
Jacobseas  are  now  pushing,  you  must  proceed  as  reco 
mended. 

Rosxs— Scrutator — There  is  nothing  said  in  the  Horticultu: 
Society's  Schedule  about  showing  Yellow  Roses  in  pots,  r 
was  it  so  intended.  They  are  to  be  shown  as  Roses  usua 
are  ;  that  is  to  say,  cut.  No  rules  are  laid  down,  because 
is  a  new  head  of  exhibition,  and  it  is  not  thought  desiral 

to  control  the    exhibitors  in  the  first  season. J  F — '. 

Reine,  Aubernon,  Baronne  Prevost.  Comte  de  Paris,  3l 
dameLaffay,  Rivers,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Dr.  Marx,  D 
d'Aumale,  William  Jesse,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Lane,  Mrs.  ElHo 
Louis  Bonaparte,  Lady  Elphinstone,  Madame  Desprez,  A 
dalie,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Edouard  I> 
fosses,  Alfred,  Triomphe  de  Plantier,  and  Le  Grenadi. 
These  form  admirable  standards,  and,  with  a  little  attenti 
to  summer  management,  may  be  made  to  bloom  well,  ev 
late  in  the  season. % 

Rights  of  Propertt — BJB  inquires  whether  as  a  garden 
in  a  gentleman's  family  he  may,  without  dishonesty,  dispc 
to  nurserymen  of  any  choice  annual  or  other  seeds  which 
may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  save,  as  he  has  freque 
opportunities  of  making  a  tew  shillings  by  doing  so,  witho 
detriment  to  his  employer.  He  says,  "I  have  not,  howevi 
availed  myself  of  these  opportunities,  as  I  have  had  soi 
scruples  on  the  subject;  for  although  I  do  not  see  how  r 
master  would  be  any  the  worse  for  it,  I  have  reflected  th 
if  the  seed  in  the  first  instance  might  not  have  been  his,  st 
the  pots  and  soil  in  which  I  raised  the  plants,  the  ground  t 
plants  were  put  on,  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  care  bei' 
all  his,  the  produce  could  not  be  my  property.  If  you  won 
be  kind  enough  to  point  out  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  tl 
matter,  you  would  greatly  oblige  not  only  me,  but  also  ma 
of  my  fellow  gardeners."  [This  is  a  very  proper  enquiry,  ai 
his  manner  does  the  writer  credit.  There  can  be  no  doul 
as  we  have  often  said,  that  a  gardener  has  neither  moral  n 
legal  claim  to  the  seeds  raised  in  his  master's  soil,  and  sov 
and  gathered  by  labour  paid  for  by  his  master.  "  B.  J.  P 
should  ask  permission  of  his  master  to  sell  his  seeds,  and 
is  hot  likely  that  he  will  be  refused,  if  the  request  be  as  re 
sonable  as  he  represents  it  to  be.] 

Seedsmen — G  J/— Excuse  our  saying  that  your  complaint 
childish. 

Small  Gardens.— J  HX—  When  you  say  "cultivate  it,"  < 
you  mean  what  crops  to  cultivate  ?  Do  you  desire 
plant  fruit-trees  in  it  ?  These  things  should  have  been  e 
plicitly  stated.  This  being  a  dormant  period,  you  had  bett 
see  to  thorough  drainage  in  the  first  place,  and  to  having  tl 
ground  well  trenched  in  the  second.  Let  the^operation  1 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  good  soil,  introducing  manure 
the  ground  is  poor,  between  the  first  and  second  spit, 
portion  may  be  planted  immediately  with  Cabbage-plant 
and  a  quantity  of  Lettuce-plants  may* be  got  out  in  a  shelteri 
corner.  Peas  and  Beans  also  may  be  sown  in  a  week,  f 
the  earliest  crop. — E. 

Worms — Ynys — The  worms  will  do  no  great  harm.  Kill  the: 
with  clear  lime-water. 

Misc — J  J  G — We  regret  that  the  name  of  your  village  shou 
be  misspelt ;  but,  with  much  submission,  we  would  represe; 
that  your  writing  is  not  legible.  Ordinary  words  may  1 
ascertained  by  the  context,  but  proper  names,  if  ill-writte 

must  be  misprinted. A  Sub — We  know  nothing  about  coin 

except  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  We  cannot  answ. 
questions  not  relating  to  the  business  of  this  journal. — 
Tyro—  It  is  not  unusual  for  some  of  the  lower  leaves  of  P 
largoniums  to  drop  off  during  winter.  The  plants  should 
watered  rather  sparingly  while  in  a  state  of  rest.  Cutting 
of  Salvia  Grahanrii  struck  early  in  autumn  are  preferable  1 
keeping  the  old  plants  over  winter.  The  latter  may  be  treate 

precisely  as  you  would  a  Pelargonium.^ Delta — Lonicei 

sempervirens  is  now  generally  considered  a  Caprifolium, 
is  the  well  known  Trumpet  Honevsuckle,  which  in  mil 
seasons  produces  scarlet  flowers  ali  the  year  round.? — 
A  B  G — Jasminum  sambac  is  a  stove  plant.  It  will  succee 
in  almost  any  sort  of  soil.§ 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias — H  li  Essex — There  appears  to  be  nothing  ni 
common  in  your  seedling ;  it  possesses  good  substance  an 
texture,  but  the  colour  does  not  leave  off  with  an  edge  :  : 
wants  decision.* 

Cineraria — R  G  Tf— Your  seedling  is  good,  but  not  uncommo 
in  colour;  the  petals  are  too  narrow  and  flimsy  :  it  is  of  n 
use  in  the  present  day.  The  same  colour  is  combined  wit 
stouter  and  better  formed  flowers.* 

Fdchsias — W  C — No.  2  is  a  good  flower  ;  decidedly  better  tha 
1,  which  is  coarse  in  the  tube  and  sepals,  and  the  latter  d 
not  expand  sufficiently  ;  in  the  former  this  part  of  the  flowc 

is  much  better  exposed.* A  C  -  The  best  specimen  amoD 

your  seedlings  is  No.  ±  •  the  colours  are  well  contrasted,  an 
though  similar  in  this  quality  to  No.  2,  the  flower  is  better  i 
form,  and  the  corolla  more  exposed  ;  1  and  3  are  similar  t 
maDy  varieties,  and  neither  of  them  appear  to  expand  th 

sepals  sufficiently.* G  H—  1  and  5  are  the  best  among  th 

dark  varieties;  this  arises  from  the  corolla  being  more  e? 
posed  and  possessing  also  a  greater  contrast  of  colour,  wit 
a  better  general  form ;  6  is  very  delicate  and  pretty  ;  goo 
also  in  colour,  but  with  the  sepals  a  little  too  large.* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  lat 
andothers  are  unavoidably  detained  till  thenecessaryinquiri 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  tho; 
correspondents,  the  insertion  ©t  whose  contributions  is  ?ti 
delayed. 


Erratum — In  Notices  to  Correspondents,  p.  712,  col.  b,  InbecTi 
for  "wild  bird  seed,"  read  "  wild  Bind-weeds." 
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|  of  towns,  we  will  forgive  the  real  or  supposed  ene- 


SIX  THOrSAXD  SIS  HUNPRET)  FEET  OF 

pROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTE    FELT 

V/  have  been  used  to  roof  the  abc-e  Society '5  buildings,  at 

Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Thomas  John  Cboggon,  S,  Lawrence  Pountnev.bill,  Cannon- 

fitreet.  Loudon. 

HATCHER'S  BENEXDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 


on  the  land  all  the  resources  of  science  and  art 

Among  our  domestic  resources  what  so  important  (  mies  of  the  agricultural  interest  the  repeal  of  the 

as  our  domestic  manure?      And  what   source  of ,  Corn-laws. —  G. 

wealth  was  ever   the   subject   of  such  wilful   and  , 

wicked   waster      Look  at   our  farmsteads.      The        Mr.  Ashton  assures  us(p   /lo)thathe  isanhonest 

ditch  which  stagnates   at   the  road-side   is  full  of  man ;  who  denies  it  ?     And  that  he  never  had  any- 

yaluable  manure  let  flow  to  waste.     Look  at  our  |  thing  to  do  with  adulterating  guano  ;  who  said  that 

towns.     The   rivers   are   literally   black   with    the 

means  of  reproduction.     Yon  ship  laden  with  solid 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

COTTAMaxd  HAI.LEN,  2,  WINSLEY-STREET, 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  Machine  fcr  the 
purpose  of  making  Pruiu  Tiles.  Any  shape  Tile  can  be  made 
by  it.  It  requires  but  few  hands  to  work  it,  namely,  two  men 
and  two  boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour  the  produce  will 
be  as  follows  :— 

1   in.  diameter  of  Tile,  11.003  I  1J  in.  diameter  of  Tile,  5.S00 
U  do.  S.OOO  I  2J  do.  8,200 

As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,  and  requires  no  fixing,  but 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drying  sheds,  thus  requiring  no 
extra  boys  in  carrying  the  tiles,  nor  are  any  shelves  required 
in  drying.  There  is  no  charge  for  patent  dues  or  license];  the 
purchase  of  the  Machine  iucludes  the  free  use  of  it. 

Price  '2'j'..,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  size. 

Extra'Dies,  of  any  shape  or  size,  5s.  each. 

References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  be  seen  in 

actual  use. 

Improved  Pacr-mills.  wholly  of  Iron     £16  IS    0 

•Wood     10  10    0 

Draining  Spades,  per  set  of  three,  with  swan-neck 

scoop 1    1    0 

Improved  Drain  Level  for  the  use  of  workmen. ...      250 


COTTAM'S   IMPROVED    CLOD   CRUSHERS. 

The  improvements  made  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  the  roller  inio  two  parts,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  turning  and  working  of  the  implement.  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  prices  of  these  Clod  Crushers 
will  be  foun-1  considerably  lower  tn:in  those  usually  charged. 
5  feet  6  inches  long.  171.    6  feet,  ISL  10s.    6  feet  6  inches,  201. 

Every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements,  including 
Grubbers,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Drills,  Dibbles.  Weighing  Ma- 
chines for  live  cattle  and  farm  produce,  Chaff  Catting  Ma- 
chines, Churn=,  ic,  and  every  description  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
Wins  ley-street,  Oxford -street,  London. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  gee.,  of 
Greenhouses.  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces :  Encaustic, 
Tenetian,  ic.  in  EVERY  TARIETT.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
puiir.  and  Wtatts.  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London, 
Agents  to  Messrs.  illXTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN"  BUTTONS, 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl,  ic. 


sruano  from  the  tropics  floats  in  water  which  is  but 
a  liquid  guano  in  a  diluted  form.  "  Come  hither 
and  I  will  show  you  streams  richer  in  the  elements 
of  wealth  than  the  gold  streams  of  Africa.  Sub- 
terranean rivers  of  liquid  guano,  which  common 
sense  destines  for  the  land,  but  perverse  ignorance 
casts  into  the  sea.  Here,  close  toYauxhall  bridge, 
is  oue  of  these  guano  streams,  black  and  repulsive 
to  the  sense  but  to  the  eye  of  science  a  rich  source 
of  wealth  and  abundance."  Hear  what  a  distin- 
guished chemist  says  of  the  properties  of  this  dim- 
stream  after  a  careful  and  accurate  analysis.  "  The 
annual  value  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  sewage 
water  which  at  present  passes  into  the  Thames 
from  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer  is  23,360/.  ; 
and  of  that  which  flows  from  all  the  sewers  of 
London,  on  the  supposition  that  the  flui  I  they  dis- 
charge is  of  equal  strength,  433,S79/.  This  is  no 
tale  of  fiction,  but  the  result  of  a  strict  and  careful 
chemical  analysis,  presented  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Metropo- 
litan Sewage  Mauure.  The  ammonia,  the  potash, 
and  the  bone-earth,  contained  in  this  dirty  water, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  valuable  constituents  if  they 
were  extracted,  in  a  state  of  purity  would  sell  for 
this  sum,  whether  for  agricultural  or  other  pur- 
poses. Is  it  not  then  a  species  of  infatuation  to 
allow  this  rich  source  of  fertility — this  mine  of 
wealth — to  be  wasted,  nay  more,  to  become  a  means 
of  pollution  instead  of  a  source  of  plenty  ;  a  bane 
to  the  town  where  it  ought  to  be  a  boon  to  the 
country.  The  23,360*.  is  the  value  of  the  liquiu 
discharge  of  a  single  sewer  in  a  single  city  of 
England.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  wasted 
treasures  of  all  our  towns  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  amends  to  the  agriculturists  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Corn-laws.  Against  such  gigantic  waste 
of  resources  no  protection  can  avail.  Granted  ;  but 
how  are  these  guano  streams  to  be  turned  to  their 
right  use  ?  How  are  they  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
country  around  ?  Why,  as  streams  of  pure  water 
are  conveyed  to  our  towns  ;  by  machinery.  They 
must  be  pumped  out  and  brought  to  the  farmers' 
very  doors  as  pure  water  is  now  pumped  in  and 
laid  on  to  our  houses.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
that,  and  there  is  the  greatest  economy.  "Yes,  but 
will  it  pav?"     Pay!  "Does  it  pay  to  supply  the 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING.— The  attention  of 
Agriculturists  is  respectfully  directed  to  a  simple  and 
most  efficient  DRAINING  LEVEL,  price  2Ss.  It  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  securely  packed.  It  cannot  well  be  put  out  of 
order,  and  a  mere  labourer  can  use  it.  To  be  had  of  the 
maker,  John-  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  31,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEES. 
ff^Bur-Wv    if  Agricultural  Imp.Soc  olE-itfand. 

i:al  Imp   Soc-  of  Irelsad. 

.  of  Ireland. 


Tbcjsday, 


[  Belfd't  Fisi  Societr- 

"      i-Socc 
LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


-Agiionl  oral  Imp.  i 


E..:  ■'  _.-; — Cadder— BiUi — Glamorgan— May  bole. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Not.  S— St-  Colcctb-W.  Hrref. ti 
Newatk  —  W*n:o  k  —  Ci- 
r.n;««r — Mtrket  HU  — 
— Ab«nrivenn* — selby 
S—  Ard'eleh  —  Wingerw^rtk 
—  Waifotd  —  Yoxford  — 
Jedburgh  —  Si.  Qui  vol  — 
W.  Masker  —  Fram'ing- 
hara  —  Rocb/ord  Hundred 

Nairnshire —  St.  Peter's 

—Great  Oaklev—Di  king 
4 — Moamoutc — Harleatca 


Xov.  5— Hawick— Grove  Ferry  — 
Carlwn -en-Trent 
6 — Tavinock — St.  G'rrnaln'i 
— CheJrmford  -  Claydon— 
Wa'ebridge 
7 — Collnrnpton —  Darlingtrn 
— Piobus  —  Wincbcomb  — 
Dnrh&m — Stranaea 
9—  Bakewell     " 
10— Wcottcn  Bastes 
13—  Hslettvorth 


"  GrvE  ns  the  refuse  or  the  towns,  and  you 
mar  do  what  you  please  with  the  Corn-laws,"  was 
thesensible  remark  of  an  enterprising  agriculturist 
to  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party. 
"  Give  us  the  refuse  of  the  towns  and  we  will  for- 
give you  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,"  might  be  the 
condition  of  reconciliation  of  the  Protectionist  party 
and  their  chiefs.  Recrimination  will  not  assist. 
The  time  for  action  is  arrived.  Providence  by  a 
mysterious  visitation  has  deprived  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  of  its  present  terrors.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  agriculturist  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
future  indifference.  But  how?  By  economising 
all  our  domestic  resources  and  by  bringing  to  bear 


towns  with  clean  water;  and  if  so,  can  it  fail  to  pay 
to  supply  the  country  with  the  same  water  enriched 
bv  the  drainage  of  "cattle-sheds  which  the  farmer 
has  not  paid  to  build,  and  of  cattle  which  he  has 
not  paid  to  feed— of  cattle  fed  on  the  richest  and 
best  of  food '?  What  is  a  large  town  but  a  vast 
cattle-shed,  and  what  is  sewer  water  but  the 
drainage  of  that  shed,  richer  far  than  the  richest 
manure,  as  he  at  present  manufactures  it,  that  the 
farmer  can  command,  or  than  that  fertilizing  liquid, 
the  strength  of  that  manure  which,  blockheads  as 
we  are,  we  suffer  daily  to  flow  to  waste  in  our  road 
side  ditches. 

This  is  strong  and  plain  language  ;  but  such  lan- 
guage is  needed  when  we  are  speaking  of  wasteful 
extravagance.  What  is  all  want  and  misery  but 
the  waste  of  some  obvious  source  of  wealth ;  waste 
of  time,  waste  of  talent,  waste  of  food,  waste  of 
manure  ?  Waste  is  the  parent  of  want ;  and  we 
have  now  pointed  out  the  most  unaccountable  of 
all  extravagances. 

If  there  is  anv  one  among  our  readers  so  igno- 
rant as  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  sewer  water  after 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  of  its  high  money  value,  we  will 
simply  tell  him  one  fact,  now  familiar  to  all  men  of 
average  information,  that  sandy  land  on  the  sea- 
shore near  Edinburgh  has  been  raised  from  2s.  6d. 
a  vear,  to  20/.  or  30/.  annual  value,  by  this  very 
sewer  water  which  we  are  constantly  wasting.  If 
this  does  not  suffice,  we  refer  him  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  metropolitan  sewage  manure,  or  to  an  analysis  of 
that  and  other  evidence  published  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Sewage  Manure  Company,  and  to  be  had  for 
the  asking'at  their  offices,  7,  Waterloo-place. 

If  once  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  refuse  of  our 
towns,  let  the  farmer  lose  no  time  in  petitioning  the 
legislature  that  measures  be  taken  without  delay  to 
apply  the  refuse  of  all  towns  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  A  svstern  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  French  Government  in  thj  case  of  railroads, 
would  soon  secure  the  necessary  capital.  We  re- 
peat that  if  the  Government  mil  give  us  the  refuse 


he  had?  He  adds  that  in  fact  his  Compound 
Gcano  is  a  very  good  article,  quite  as  good  in  its  - 
way  as  the  mixed  wiue  that  we  are  sometimes 
doomed  to  drink  at  dinner.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  The  comparison  of  mixed  guano  and  mixed 
wine  is  instructive.  Port  wine  is  often  mixed  with 
low  Roussillon  wines,  or  with  coarse  Colares  ;  or,  to 
suit  some  palates,  with  Ratanhy  root  and  Pocan 
juice.  Sherries  are  mixed  with  burnt  sugar,  boiled 
wine,  and  other  trash.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  seller,  who  humbugs  the 
buyer  into  a  belief  that  these  beverages  are  the 
better  for  the  adulteration — no,  not  adulteration! 
that  word  must  not  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite — 
for  the  mixture.  Guano  buyers  will  be  mystified 
just  in  the  same  way  if  they  do  not  take  care. 
One  dealer  will  fancy  his  guano  too  strong,  and  will 
reduce  it ;  for  which  purpose  Epping  loam,  or 
gypsum,  or  any  other  material  that  is  cheap  and 
handy,  will  be  found  useful  ;  and  that  will  be  his 
Compound  Guano.  Another  will  mix  off  what  he 
calls  "  fine"  Peruvian  Guano,  rich  in  ammonia,  and 
"fine"  Saldanha  Bay  Guano,  rich  in  phosphates, 
and  something  else,  and  that  will  be  his  Compound. 
All  very  honestly  intended,  no  doubt ;  but  having 
the  unfortunate  character  of  throwing  the  door  wide 
open  to  fraud. 

We  should  like  to  ask  the  advocates  of  this  Com- 
position (a  word  which  a  philologist  will  show  you 
has  much  the  same  root  as  Imposition)  why  they 
are  so  anxious  to  persuade  the  farmer  to  buy  it? 
Cannot  they  sell  these  excellent  materials  sepa- 
rately ?  Cannot  they  allow  a  man  to  have  one  ton 
of  the  genuine  Saldanha  Bay,  and  two  tons  of  Peru- 
vian ?  "  Whv  should  a  farmer  not  be  permuted  to 
mix  these  good  things  himself,  if  he  be  so  minded  ? 
If  Mr.  Ashtos's  advice  is  taken,  we  shall  next 
havea'claim  set  up  for  the  excellence  of  compound 
Par=nip  seed,  and  compound  Turnip  seed,  and  com- 
pound bone-dust.  Such  things,  indeed,  arc  in  the 
market  already,  as  we  very  well  know  ;  the  living 
and  the  dead  being  compounded  in  the  one  case, 
and  limestone,  plasterers'  rubbish,  and  quantum  suff. 
of  bones  representing  the  other. 

No  no!  we  must  have  genuine  articles  it  we  can 
o-et  them,  and  not  dealers'  mixtures.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  compound  our  manures  ourselves  it 
thev  are  to  be  compounded ;  and  with  all  possible 
respect  for  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Ashton,  we 
must  tell  him  plainly  that  the  mere  advocacy  ot 
anv  contrary  practice  has  a  very  bad  appearance. 


SCHEME    OF     CULTIVATION 

FOR  SMALL   FAKMS. 
ji-   u_«-vV   B.  H.'s"  farm  of  16  acres  of  pasture 
land,  about  his  house,  and  9  acres  of  arable  in  its  ne.gh- 

^vTcowsare  kept,  and  two  horses.  The  meadow- 
land  is  "good,"  and  is  to  remain  in  Grass.  -he 
iuU-land  is  in  two  fields;  one,  4  acres  and  the  other,  5 
The  former  is  partly  a  very  foul  SVheat-stubb'.e,  and 
partly  in  Swedes  and  Potatoes ;  the  latter  ia  now  sown 
to  Wheat  after  fallow. 

This  is  of  a  size  fit  for  spade  husbandry.  If  it  be 
near  a  market-town,  all  the  crops  should  be  grown  for 
X  and  manure  bought.  If  otherwise,  suppose  a  rota- 
tion to  be  selected  of  three  years'  duration,  viz.  : 

1.  Groin  crop. 

2.  Green  crop  for  consumption. 

TheCgrain0cropfmay  be  Wheat :  the  green  crop  may 
be  Swedes  or  Turnips,  pulled,  and  the  land  immediately 
transplanted  with  Cabbages,  to  be  removed  before  tie 
«ellin«  crop  is  put  in  :  and  the  selling  crop,  Carrots,  or 
Beans,  or  Potatoes,  or  any  other  for  whose  produce  a 

mTheetGmrSs"an°db^oenM  be  alternately  fed  and  mown 
in  successive  years. 

The  Produce  of  the  Farh  will  be — 

I  acres  S.SStetepWM  sheep  during  summer 

I  acres  aftmnatUthe  keep  of  10  sheep  during  two  months. 

3  acres  of  Wheat=120  bushels. 

3  acres  of  Carrots,  or  other  crop,  for  sale=aO!. 

3  acres  of  Swedes,  Carrots,  &c.=OOtons. 

3  acres  of  Cabba2es=10  tons.  a_j_i 

Yaluino-  the  Wheac  crop  at  52s.  a  quarter,  the  total 
produce  of  the  farm  is  equal  to  about  90/.  ;  besides,  as 
food  for  stock,  12  tons  of  hay  and  100  tons  of  green 
food,  and  the  keep  of  60  sheep  during  the  first  part  of 
summer,  and  of  100  during  the  remainder.  Suppose 
the  two  cows  to  be  turned  out  to  Grass  during  summer, 
that  wfll  diminish  the  keep  to  within  the  consnmpfcon 
of  40  sheep  and  SO  sheep  respectively  during  the  former 
and  latter  part  of  summer.  . 

Suppose  then  sheep  bought  in  May  and  again  in 
Angust,  they  will  then  be  fit  for  going  on  the  Swedes  in 
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October,  and  they  (60  tons),  along  with  say  3  tons  of 
hay,  which  will  furnish  about  2  lbs.  of  hay  daily  to  each 
of  the  j-heep,  will  keep  them  till  Christmas,  when  they 
should  be  in  excelleut  killing  order.  Another  lot  of 
sheer  may  be  bought  in  about  March  to  consume  the 
Cabbages,  and  these  will  then  be  ready  to  go  upon  the 
Grass. 

There  are  9  tons  of  hay  left,  and  the  calculation  is 
not  so  strictly  followed  but  that  plenty  of  green  food 
to  be  given  along  with  the  hay  to  the  two  cows  may  be 
furnished  during  winter  off  the"  Swede-land  and  the  Cab- 
bages. The  cows  and  horses  will  eat  f  of  a  cwt.  of  hay 
daily  during  180  days  in  the  year,  which  is  equal  to  6£ 
tons,  and  the  horses  will  during  the  remainder  eat  £  of 
a  hundred  weight  daily,  equal  during  the  whole  period 
to  2J  tons.  This  about  matches  the  quantity  of  food 
which  the  farm  supplies  to  them. 


The  Annual    Return    on    the  Farm  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows  : — 

Grain  crop  and  green  crop  . .        . .        . .     £  90  o  0 

40  sheep  from  March  toChristmas— 40  weeks  at  Gd.  40  0  0 

40  sheep  from  Aug.  to  Christmas— 20  weeks  at  6d.    20  0  0 

2  cows  at  SI.  16  0  0* 

Cost  of  maintaining  2  horses,  excepting  their  Oats    20  0  0 


The  Annual  Expenses  may  be — 

Rent  of  25  acres         

Labour  and  seed  and  manure,  say 

4£.8s.  p.  acre  on  the  arable  land, or    £  40    0    0 
One  man  all  the  year  to  look  after 

stock,  &c,  at  10s.  a-week  . .         9ft    o    n 

And  15s.  p.  acre  on  the  pasture-land 


£18G    0    0 


£  50    0     0 


12 


Interest  at  H.  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
of,  say  12!.  per  acre— 300i. 


— M.  S. 


Leaving  some  iSl.  as  profit. 
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AGRICULTURE,    A    CHEMICAL    MANU- 
FACTURE. 

Will  you  oblige  a  constant  reader  by  admitting  to  a 
place  iu  your  Paper  the  following  reflections,  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  perusing  your  Leading  Article 
of  the  17th  inst.  You  there  compare  the  labours  of 
the  farmer  to  the  labours  of  the  chemist,  and  you 
ascribe  waut  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

When  the  Romans  commenced  any  undertaking  of 
moment,  they  began  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  Their 
courage  or  caution  was  increased  according  to  the 
favourable  indications  or  otherwise  which  their  victims 
presented.  The  Romans  were  successful  in  most  of 
their  undertakings,  and  every  wise  man  will  ascribe  a 
large  portion  of  their  success  to  their  religious  feeling. 
Cicero  did  so  ;  for  said  he,  addressing  the  Senate,  "  We 
may  be  what  we  like,  Conscript  Fathers,  although  we 
are  inferior  to  the  Gauls  in  strength,  the  Carthaginians 
in  skill,  the  Spaniards  in  numbers,  and  the  Greeks  in 
arts  ;  because  we  excel  all  nations  in  religious  feeling, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  all  things  are 
subject  to  a  providence,  and  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
immortal  gods." 

Of  every  eminently  successful  farmer  or  stock-master 
I  have  observed  that  he  possessed  a  mind  kindred  iu  its 
nature  to  the  Roman  mind.  He  might  be  an  immoral 
man  or  otherwise,  but  you  recognised  by  his  actions 
that  his  irind  was  ever  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
truth  that  all  things  are  governed  by  an  unseen  agent. 
Ihe  character  of  his  mind,  indeed,  is  generally  such 
that  he  would  be  accounted  superstitious  by  the  very  in- 
telligent writers  whose  ideas  feed  your  columns.  Yet 
when  we  compare  the  results  of  such  a  man's  life  with 
the  results  produced  by  a  Mechi,  or  some  one  of  your 
other  intelligent  correspondents,  who  can  deny  that  the 
superstition  of  the  first  is  connected  with  far  more 
valuable  effects  as  to  human  happiness  than  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  last. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  an  element  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  farmer's  labours,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  your  columns. 

Again,  there  is  an  obvious  relation  between  the  moral 
condition  of  a  man's  mind  (let  its  intelligence  be  what 
it  may)  and  the  fields  which  he  cultivates.  Of  this 
lact  any  one  may  be  convinced  by  considering  the  cha- 
racters of  a  few  of  the  farmers  of  a  district.  But  if  it 
is  not  sufficiently  apparent  in  individual  cases,  let  us 

•»!!  t  °ase  of  a  nation-  Let  is  compare  England 
with  Ireland— ancient  Judaea  with  modern  Palestine— 
Europe  reformed  with  Europe  unreformed,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  the  fact  that,  altogether  independent  of  skill 
and  intelligence,  the  soil  of  every  country  under  the 
Bun  and  everything  that  grows  upon  it,  have  a  close 
ana  intimate  relation  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Human  mind  there.     Elevate  the  human  mind  in  any 

«°uT/'c  v?d„yt0U  elevate  evel'y*ing  else  ;  let  the 
light  of  hfe  be  there,  and  the  humblest  labours  of 
tne  iarmer  feels  its  influence,  whether  he  understands 
chemistry  or  not.  Let  its  lands  be  cultivated  in  the 
that  i,«Trf^^e  ^°manS  Sained  their  victories, 
m»HpV,  y  •  hf  and  J0U  haveatruth  stating  the 
cause  oi  its  agriculture  more  powerful  than  any  which 
the  science  of  chemistry  can  reveal. 

Is  this,  sir,  a  time  to  compare'  the  labours  of  the 
farmer  wnh  the  labours  of  the  chemist,  when  Uie  Go'd 
of  Nature,  robbed  of  his  honour,  lets  the  mutterLs  of 
his  wrath  be  heard,  and  blasts  the  fruits  oTour  labours 
by  diseases  which  modern  intelligence  can  neUher  ac 
count  for  nor  remove  l-John  Resell,  East  Lothln 
[Many  thanks  for  your  letter  :  there  is  much  that  is 


true  in  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  our  opinion,  some 
error  also. 

The  general  idea  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  is 
your  opinion  that  agriculture  is  something  more  than  a 
chemical  manufacture  — something  even  more  than  any- 
thing merely  physical— something  more  than  a  series  of 
processes  whose  results  are  the  consequence  of  mere 
matter  acting  atom  upon  atom  in  virtue  of  the  various 
affinities  with  which  each  is  endowed.  In  this  we 
differ  from  you.  There  is  no  doubt,  much  that  is  myste- 
rious in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  (and  there 
is  no  advantage  iu  creating  more,  or  imagining  it  unne- 
cessarily), and  the  practice  of  farming  is  not  exempt 
from  the  general  truth  ;  but  mystery,  wherever  it  has 
been  examined  and  removed,  has  hitherto  proved 
nothing  more  than  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ;  and  this 
fairly  suggests  (and  does  it  not  justify  ?)  the  opinion 
that  all  mystery  in  reference  to  material  truth  is  the 
consequence  of  limited  knowledge,  not  of  any  mental  in- 
capacity to  understand.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  amount  of  existing  mystery  ? 
We  cannot  think  that  you  believe  so. 

The  Potato  disease,  so  mysterious  at  present,  will 
one  day,  no  doubt,  be  clearly  understood  as  the  conse- 
quence of  laws  which  have  existed  since  creation,  and 
of  circumstances  (doubtless  peculiar  to  the  time),  some 
of  which  it  may  be  within  human  power  to  meet  or  to 
modify,  and  some  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may, 
perhaps,  be  uncontrollable.  Do  you  believe  it  irre- 
verent to  examine  and  investigate  these  subjects  2  On 
the  contrary,  do  you  not  think  that  all  natural  subjects 
are  presented  to  us  as  fields  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed  ? 

And  now,  as  regards  the  influence  of  mental  consti- 
tution on  the  practice  of  agriculture.  So  far  from  it 
being  a  point  hitherto  untouched  upon  in  our  columns, 
it  is  one  which  has  been  insisted  upon.  Our  able  col- 
league "C.  W.  H."  has  repeatedly  urged  that  land 
should  be  cultivated  by  the  mind,  not  by  mere  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  ;  and  his  meaning  is  precisely 
yours,  that  in  all  practice  much  depends  not  only  upon 
intelligence  and  skill,  but  upon  the  energy  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  which  are  the  attributes  of  a  well  con- 
stituted mind. 

And  we  include  in  our  understanding  of  education 
not  merely  the  means  of  storing  the  mind  with  facts — 
conferring  upon  it  intelligence,  but  also  of  inuring  and 
accustoming  it  to  good  habits— conferring  upon  it  qua- 
lity- so  to  speak.  Education  is  doubtless  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual,  and  no  one  will  question  the  superiority 
of  religious  motives  over  all  others  in  the  former,  its 
more  important  branch  ;  but  why  place  moral  excel- 
lence in  opposition  to  intelligence.  They  are  distinct 
but  happily  not  opposed.  Each  has  tended  to  the  supe- 
riority of  present  over  past  times.  Moral  superiority 
could  not  have  produced  all  this  effect  unaided  by 
greater  intelligence,  any  more  than  a  better  workman 
could  exhibit  all  his  superiority  unaided  by  good  tools. 

And  to  add  one  more  word,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  are  not  happy  in  your  selection  of  cases 
to  illustrate  the  superiority,  which  you  insist  upon,  of 
moral  character  over  mere  intelligence  as  an  element 
of  agricultural  success.  It  was  unnecessary  for  your 
purpose  to  use  Mr.  Mechi's  name  in  so  uncomplimentary 
a  manner  ;  and  as  it  is,  he  by  no  means  answers  the  end 
you  aimed  at,  for  he,  if  any,  may  be  selected  as  the 
one  among  many,  distinguished  for  hi3  agricultural 
victory  over  untoward  circumstances  and  intractable 
materials. 

The  superiority  which  in  many  districts  of  Scotland 
prevail  over  others  in  England  as  regards  its  cultivation, 
is  in  our  opinion,  originally  attributable  to  the  national 
character,  arising  doubtless  in  part  out  of  the  strict  moral 
and  religious  education  there  prevalent ;  but  also,  and  in 
great  measure,  from  the  intellectual  education  by  which 
such  intelligence  and  ability  are  conferred  on  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  inhabitants.  We  end  as  we  began 
by  contending  that  the  full  theory  of  agriculture  as  of 
all  other  material  arts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
matter  as  they  are  expounded  in  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.— Ed.  Ag.  Gaz.~\ 

The  following  is  another  letter  on  this  subject 
received  during  the  past  week  : —  ' 

_  I  have  read  y  our  Leading  Article  ofthe  17thinst.with 
interest  and  pleasure  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  conceive  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  individuals 
but  to  the  nation,  that  the  farmer  should  be  aided  in  his' 
practice  by  science.  It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that 
"practice  without  knowledge  is  blind.'"  This  is  espe- 
cially true  as  regards  agriculture,  every  operation  in 
which,  to  be  successful,  requires  to  be  conducted  on 
scientific  principles,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
reflects  upon  the  nature  of  those  operations. 

It  is  worthy,  then,  of  inquiry  whether  that  knowledge 
is  possessed  by  the  agricultural  body  ;  aud  if  it  be  not 
what  means  are  to  be  used  to  afford  it  ?  That  it  is  not 
possessed  is  unhappily  but  too  certain.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done  \  Are  we  to  acknowledge  the  deficiency 
without  endeavouring  to  remedy  it  ?  Are  the  higher 
and  the  lower  classes  exclusively  to  be  regarded  as 
meriting  the  ».ttention  in  this  respect  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  ?  No— surely  !  The  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  welfare 
of  every  class  being  duly  promoted.  Let  then  the 
education  of  the  farmer  be  looked  to  as  a  national  object, 
and  let  every  one  who  depends  upon  or  takes  an  interest 
in  agriculture,  lend  a  helping  hand  in  establishing 
schools  for  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  upon  a 
footing  which  shall  make  them  available  to  the  needy  aa 
well  as  the  wealthy  amongst  us. — B.  S. 


[Oct.  31. 


ON  THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY  OF  TURNIPS. 
The  Mode  of  Cultivation  pursued  by  Practical 
Farmers  on  the  upper  oolite  formation  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 
As  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  adopt  the 
old  mode  of  ploughing  in  the  farm-mauure,  and  sowing 
on  the  flat,  their  general  mode  of  proceeding  will  be 
very  briefly  described.  With  regard  to  their  old  Sain- 
foin-land, of  which  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  yearly 
coming  in,  the  modes  of  paring,  burning,  and  ploughing 
are  so  similar  to  that  already  described,  that  it  need  not 
be  again  gone  over;  but  in  far  too  many  instances  with 
this  great  defect,  that  the  cultivator  has  neither  pride 
nor  spirit  enough  to  pick  up  and  burn  the  weeds  shaken 
up  by  the  harrows  after  the  plough  operations  ;  the 
invariable  rule  seems  to  be  to  leave  them  on  the  spot, 
to  die  or  live  as  the  season  may  prove  dry  or  moist. 
The  stubble-lands  are  ploughed  over  as  soon  as  possible 
after  finishing  the  corn  harvest  and  Wheat  sowing  ;  it 
is  afterwards  cross  ploughed  in  spring,  then  dragged, 
rolled,  and  harrowed,  and  where  Couch  is  very  abun- 
dant, the  rough  part  thereof  is  thrown  into  heaps  and 
burnt.  The  manure,  which,  has  been  put  in  heaps  in 
the  fields  through  the  winter,  or  prepared  in  field,  barn- 
yards, and  in.  general  turned  once,  is  now  carted  out, 
aud  put  on  from  10  to  15  loads  per  acre.  Sometimes 
the  carting  goes  on  for  two  or  three  days,  the  heaps  of 
dung  all  the  while  drying  nicely  ;  then  it  is  about  half 
spread,  and,  in  saying  so,  I  do  not  underrate  the  style  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed  ;  too  much  care  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  this  important  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  manures  ;  it  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  broken 
or  shaken  into  pieces  not  larger  than  an  egg  ;  but  when 
thrown  carelessly  about  in  lumps  not  less  than  a  man's 
hand  in  its  extended  shape,  many  of  them  much  larger, 
and  perhaps  allowed  to  dry  another  day  before  being 
ploughed  in ;  how  then  is  it  possible  that  such  lumps 
can  be  covered  by  the  ordinary  process  of  ploughing, 
when  the  furrow  is  not  above  3i  or  4  ins.  deep  ?  Much 
of  the  manure  will  be  sticking  out  of  the  ground,  and 
when  the  harrows  proceed  to  cover  the  seed,  a  great 
portion  must  be  pulled  to  the  surface,  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  utterly  lost  to  the  crop. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  broadcast  system 
of  sowing  was  almost  universal  in  this  district ;   but 
now  drilling  on  the  flat,  with  Suflblk  or  Berkshire  drills 
has  become  genei-al,  and  a  few  more  years  will  drive  the 
old  fashioned  mode  out  of  this  district,  and  out  of  the 
kingdom.     The  farmers  begin  to  find  the  advantage  of 
using  bone-manure,  and  also  ashes  with  the  drills,  a 
decided  anxiety  and  stir  being  evinced  in   collecting 
ashes  of  one  kind  or  other  for  the  Turnip  season,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  more  years  pulverised 
manures  of  various  sorts  will  be  very  generally  and  ex- 
tensively used.     It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to- 
present  a  succinct  account  of  hoeing  broadcast  Turnips, 
the  mode  is  indescribable,  and  frightful  enough  to  un- 
string the  nerves  of  the  most  robust  north- countryman 
when  he  first  witnesses  the  operation.   What  an  alarm- 
ing thing  it  is  to  witness  a  strong  athletic  navigator- 
looking  fellow  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked-  up  to  his 
arm-pits,  slashing  away  with  an  18-ineh  stroke,  making 
the  dirt  and  slain  plants  fly  at  least  a  yard  behind  him  -y 
while  for  every  two  strokes  of  the  hoe,  he  plaits  or- 
doubles  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  by  this  mode  gets 
sideling  along  across  the  ridge  towards  one  furrow,  and 
when  arrived  there  he  changes  hand  and  reverses  the 
leg  motion,  and  so  returns  to  the  other  furrow.     By  the 
time  our  novice  from  the  north  witnesses  this  process 
for  half  an  hour  he  will  be  horror  stricken  and  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  the  crop.     At  the  termination  of  every 
draw  of  this  powerful  operator,  a  heap  is  formed  of  the 
mould,  and  removed  plants,  aud  perhaps  a  tuft  or  two 
of  Couch  inclosed,  the  plants  left  for  stock  appear  also 
to  be  completely  smothered,  and  altogether  the  ground 
presents  a  rough,  uncouth,  and  woeful  aspect.     In  wet 
weather  all  these  little  heaps  spring  into  life,  and  when 
the  time  for  the  second  hoeing  arrives,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  where  the  plants  are  which  were  intended  for 
stock.      The  second  hoeing  is   performed  in   a  more 
moderate  manner,  cutting  up  as  many  of  the  weeds  aa 
possible,  aud  levelling  the  lumps  formerly  made  ;  but 
to  clean  the  land  this  way  is  utterly  impossible  j  there- 
fore Iambs  must  be  put  in  the  field  in  September,  to- 
bite  the  tops  off  the  weeds  for  decency's  sake,  aud  in 
order  to  make  the  Squire  believe  when  he  rides  along 
the  road   that  Mr.  Farmer  Broadcast  is   a  tolerably 
successful  grower  of  Turnips,  and  also  to  persuade  the 
honest  farmer  himself  into  the  belief  that  his  land  is 
perfectly  clean. 

However,  it  is  pleasing  to  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  farms  in  the  district  alluded  to 
which  are  so  managed.  Many  agriculturists  could  be 
named  who  have  their  land  in  very  different  condition, 
being  clean,  and  in  as  fine  tilth  before  sowing  as  the 
most  fastidious  could  wish  ;  these  lands  being  clean,  are 
kept  so  throughout  the  season.  All  these  superior 
managers  have  discarded  the  broadcast  system  for 
some  years,  and  now  regularly  employ  drills.  An  ex, 
cellent  and  economic  mode  of  putting  out  manure  on- 
the  land  is  adopted  by  several  farmers,  by  means  of 
wheel-barrows  instead  of  carts.  Heaps  of  manure  of 
certain  sizes  are  laid  down  at  equal  distances  in  order 
to  have  about  1|  or  2  acres  surrounding  them  ;  this  js 
contracted  for  to  be  wheeled  out  and  spread  at  3*.  to  is. 
per  acre.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  mode  than  this 
— that  the  dung  generally  lies  too  long  before  it  is 
ploughed  in,  and  is  never  well  spread ;  thus  in  severe 
droughts  losing  more  by  evaporation  than  is  saved  by 
wheeling.    The  smallness  of  the  heaps  also  exposes  too- 
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eh  surface  to  ilie  sun.  I  do  not  know  a  dozen 
farmers  in  the  whole  of  this  district  who  have  fol- 
ed  the  27  iuches  wide  ridge  mode  systematically  for 
last  ten  years  (two  cases  excepted).  However,  of 
2  vears  this   plan   is   perceptibly  advancing,  and  will 

I  long  become  general,  being  the  only  mode  by  which 
uivard  manures  cau  be  covered. 

t  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  weight  of 
edes  and  Turnips  grown  in  this  district  ;  but  from 
own  experience,  and  opinions  expressed  by  others 
this  subject,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  there 
three  fields  of  Swedes  to  he  found  under  8  tons 
inbulbs  per  acre,  for  one  which  will  be  over ;  therefore 
im  inclined  to  fix  the  average  weight  all  over  this 
trict  at  7  tcms  per  acre,  and  common  Turnips  at  10A 

II  tons W.  Fernie,  Manchester. 


the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession,  |  Vou  Thaer  than  that  of  Mr.   Hewitt   Davis— that    in 

proportion  to  the  depth  of  soil,  &c,  should  the  quantity 
of  seed  be  regulated,  for  in  a  very  deep  soil  the  roots  of 


AGRICULTURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 
Vhat  is  the  reason  that  there  is  so  much  wealth 
)ngst  manufacturers,  and  so  little  among  agricuhur- 
!  Who  ever  heard  of  an  agriculturist  as  a  mil- 
aire  !  Who  makes  a  fortune  now-a-  days  by  farni- 
and  why  should  so  many  be  made  by  mauulac- 
ers  I  What  cunsti  utes  the  difference  ?  These 
ughts  have  often  occurred  to  me  since  circumstances 
e  changed  my  residence  from  the  country,  and  from 
society  of  farmers,  to  this  the  stronghold  of  the 
nufacturers.  Among  many  other  reasons  the  dol- 
ing two  may  be  adduced  :  education,  and  a  proper 
jlicatiou  of  capital.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  person 
two  sons  to  provide  for,  he  determines  that  one 
ill  become  a  merchant  and  the  other  a  farmer.  He 
I  laid  by,  we  shall  suppose,  to  start  them  in  business 
)0/.,  which  he  divides  equally  be'ween  them.  If  a 
mer  himself,  he  is  now  on  the  look  out  for  the  first 
:ant  farm  ;  we  shall  suppose  the  one  adjoining  his 
a  becomes  vacant — "  450  acres  ;  a  little  too  large  it 
true  for  his  capital,  but  such  a  fortunate  circum- 
nce  ;  I  shall  have  hio)  near  home,  and  such  an  op- 
tunity  seldom  occurs."  Without  any  weightier 
sons  than  the  above,  off  he  starts  to  the  landlord, 
ures  the  farm  for  his  son,  and  a  lease  of  21  years. 
i  son  now  enters  on  his  duties  ;  he  was  born  and 
d  on  his  father's  farm  (rarely  was  from  home  fur- 
r  than  the  next  market  town),  of  course  pursues  the 
ae  course  of  management  that  his  father  did  ;  his 
ital  he  finds  barely  sufficient  merely  to  stock  the 
m  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  any  improve- 
nts  this  year.  •'  The  crops  are  looking  well,"  he 
s,  "  and  I  will  put  iu  some  drains  next  year."  How- 
ir,  the  disease  attacks  his  Potatoes,  or  the  epidemic 
sheep,  and  he  must  defer  the  draining  till  another 
ir ;  and  so  he  muddles  oa  the  best  way  he  can,  trust- 
to  the  seasons. 

How  different  is  the  case  of  the  son  intended  for  a 

rchant  ?      "  Tom,"  says  the  father,  "  you  must  go 

1  learn  to  be  a  merchant."     Well !  he  takes  him  to 

mchester  ;  great  care  is  taken  to  get  him  into  one  of 

principal  houses  ;  he  stays  there,  say  five  or  six 

urs,  going  through  all  the  departments,  seeing  and 

ring  a  part  in  the  whole  system  ;  he  thus  acquires 

aness  habits  and  gets  an  insight  into  details.     For 

i  next  two  or  three  years  he  becomes  a  paid  servant, 

ling  as  salesman  or  buyer,  taking  a  little  of  the  re- 

imsibility  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  thus  gets  ac- 

jlinted  with  the  customers,  &c.     He  will  next,  per- 

Ids,  be  induced  to  go  abroad  as  agent,  and  in  this  way 

I  becomes  acquainted  with  the   tone  of  the  foreign 

i  rkets.     He  is  iu  this  way  enabled  to  meet,  being  ac 

! anted  with,  She  v-isbes  of  customers  ;  is  thoroughly 
mainted  with  the  minutite  of  business,  and  has  by 
s  time  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  where  and 
lw  he  can  invest  his  capital  to  most  advantage.     He 
Id  not  purchase  an  article  which  will  stand  on  his 
ad ;  but  knowing  what  is  most  in  demand,  will  sink 
.  capital  at  once  in  its  purchase,  and  will  be  enabled 
turn  over  his  capital  several  times  in  the  course  of 
>  year.      All  this  is  the  effect  of  education.      Now 
jitrast  the  two  :  the  farmer  embarks  in  his  concern 
Ithout  more  knowledge  than  his  father  possessed  he- 
re him,  and  thoroughly  content.     If  his  father  be  not 
;  farmer,   he  acquires  the  supposed  necessary  know- 
llge  by  living  a  year,  or  at  most  two,  with  a  friend 
'to  farms. 

Ut  ten  years  is  taken  up  with  learning  how  to  invest 
h  [money  to  advantage,  and  it  would  be  strange  if, 
s;er  that  time,  he  were  not  able  to  turn  it  to  advan- 
ce. The  farmer's  capital  is  at  once  absorbed  with  pur- 
lasing  the  stock  absolutely  necessary  for  a  farm  which 
|  has  taken  three  times  too  large  for  him,  leaving 
"thing  for  improvements. 

■Now,  what  is  the  remedy.  Let  the  son,  who  is 
t  be  the  farmer,  be  sent  at  as  early  an  age  to 
\i  Agricultural  College  (there  will  be  more  of  thes< 


knowledge  of 

as  it  would  be  for  the  "merchant  to  embark  his  whole 
capital  on  an  article  which  he  has  not  first  ascertained 
will  meet  the  views  of  his  customers.  The  farmer 
rarely  considers  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  ;  he 
unhesitatingly  enters  on  a  farm  three  times  the  sUe  of 
the  extent  of  capital  he  possesses  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment ;  and  thus,  instead  (as  he  should  if  his  capital 
were  sufficient)  of  putting  the  whole  farm  iu  the  best 
possible  posititin  in  the  first  year  of  his  lease,  he  is  con- 
tented to  dawdle  on  doing  bit  by  bit  every  year  ;  his 
crops  continue  of  the  same  average  quality,  and  he  thus 
realises  no  more  than  a  low  interest  for  his  capital  ; 
whereas,  if  his  farm  had  been  iu  proportion  to  his  capi- 
tal, he  might  have,  iu  the  first  two  years,  got  all  his 
improvements  effected,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  term 
be  in  the  receipt  of  good  crops  paying  him  a  high  per 
centage  for  his  capital.  I  would  here  remark  that  the 
expense  of  farming  well-cultivated  and  improved  land  is 
no  more  than  that  necessary  to  farm  land  in  which  the 
improvements  necessary  to  insure  good  crops  have  not 
been  carried  out ;  so  that  the  expenses  in  both  cases 
are  similar,  while  the  returns  are  in  many  cases  double. 
This  will  illustrate  the  advantage  of  beginning  to  im- 
prove early  in  the  term. 

Men  possessed  of  intelligence,  and  occupying  land  in 
proportion  to  their  capital,  would  soon  alter  the  state  of 
our  agriculture  ~,  and  we  would  then  become  a  nation 
as  distinguished  for  its  agriculture  as  it  now  justly  is 
prominently  so  with  respect  to  its  manufactures. — 
T.  C.  M.,' Manchester. 


Horns  Correspondence. 

Wheat  Solving. — As  the  season  advances  I  would 
recommend  the  advocates  of  thin  sowing  to  be  cautious 
as  to  how  they  proceed  in  that  practice.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  some  experiments  on  thick  and 
thin  sowing,  which  I  was  induced  to  make  from  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  a  few  years 
since,  from  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis.  And  I  have  now  iu  my 
possession  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  in  which  he 
recommends  me  to  sow  over  my  whole  Wheat  crop  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  three  pecks  per  acre.  I  was 
desirous  of  giving  his  system  a  fair  trial,  and  about  the 
middle  of  October,  18-13,  I  drilled  in  a  ten-acre  field, 
on  a  good  loamy  soil,  three  separate  ridges  of  Spalding's 
Prolific.  No.  1,  4  pecks  per  aire,  11  iuches  apart ;  No. 
2,  8  pecks  per  acre,  6  inches  apart ;  No.  3,  12  pecks 
per  acre,  8  inches  apart.  The  Wheat  came  up  aud 
looked  promising  through  the  winter.  As  the  spring 
advanced  No.  1  was  well  hand- hoed,  and  it  had  a  most 
luxuriant  appearance,  but  did  not  ripen  till  ten  days 
after  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  was  much  beaten  down  and  mil- 
dewed, whilst  No.  2  and  3  were  a  beautiful  standing 
crop.  The  Wheat  was  tlireshed  immediately  after 
harvest ;  No.  1  produced  1 1  coombs  2  bushels  per  acre  ; 
No.  2,  13  coombs  2  bushels  per  acre,  and  No.  3,  14 
coombs  per  acre.  The. quality  of  No.  1  was  much  in- 
ferior to  No.  2  aud  3,  and  the  weight  of  straw  consider- 
ably less.  This  was  a  dry  and  productive  season,  and 
had  I  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Davis,  by  sowing  my 
whole  crop  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre,  I  should 
have  sacrificed  a  sum  exceeding  200/.,  and  which  is  no 
trifling  loss  to  a  tenant  farmer.  In  October  1844,  I 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  the  season  proved  the 
reverse  of  the  former,  being  wet  and  unproductive.  I 
drilled  on  a  piece  of  rich  land  three  other  ridges  ;  No. 
1,  6  pecks  per  acre  ;  No.  2,  9  pecks  per  acre  ;  No.  3, 
12  pecks  per  acre  ;  width  of  drills  in  proportion  to  seed. 
No.  1  was  again  later  in  ripening  than  Nos.  2  and  3,  the 
straw  being  slightly  mildewed  and  more  lodged.  After 
threshing,  No.  1  produced  8  coombs  2  bushels  per  acre  ; 
No.  2,  10  coombs  per  acre  ;  No.  3,  8  coombs  1  bushel 
per  acre.  These  experiments  were  strictly  and  impar- 
tially carried  out,  and  I  therefore  concluded  that  upon 
all  good  deep  soils  a  great  sacrifice  must,  under  all  cir-. 
cumstances,  ever  attend  a  system  of  extreme  thin  sow- 
ing. And  provided  we  could  always  insure  dry  seasons, 
it  would  be  advisable  on  all  deep  soils  to  sow  from  10 
to  12  pecks  per  acre.  I  could  give  many  instances  in 
proof,  and  will  relate  one  in  particular.  In  the  parish 
of  Happisburgh.  on  the  sea  coast,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
"   a  field  of  Spalding  Wheat,  3 


folk,  was  drilled,  in  1843, 
The  merchant  begins  early' in  life,  and  his   bushels  per  acre,  on  a  Pea  stubble.     It  _  came  up  very' 

*  thickly.  The  winter  was  favourable,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  presented  a  remarkable  appearance.  After 
the  ear  was  fully  developed  it  became  the  admiration 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood— it  was  so  extremely 
thick  in  the  ground  and  had  such  a  level  and  uniform 
appearance.  Several  bets  were  made  amongst  the 
neighbouring  farmers  as  to  the  acreable  produce,  aud 
those  who  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  there  be.ng 
20  coombs,  or  10  quarters,  per  acre,  were  severely  ridi- 
culed by  the  knowing  ones  for  their  want  of  experience  ; 
hut,  however,  all  came  short  of  the  mark,  for  the  real 
produce  was  22  coombs  2  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a 
well  authenticated  fact,  as  many  respectable  farmers  in 
the  district  can  testify.  It  was  published  in  several 
of  the  leading  agricultural  journals,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  soil  was  given  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society."  Now,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Davis,  or  any 
of  his  disciples,  whether  such  an  enormous  produce 
could  have  been  grown  from  his  system  of  thin  seeding? 
And  I  could,  if  requisite,  adduce  other  examples  of  pro- 
digious crops  being  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  (and 
under  my  own  observation)  from  quantities  of  seed  not 
less  'than  3  bushels  per  acre.  But  I  know  not  of  a 
solitary  instance  where  a  thin  plant  of  Wheat  was 
known  to  produce  a  very  abundant  crop.  And  I  am 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  theory  advanced  by- 


end-bye),  and  let  his  first  three  or  four  years  be 
sen  up  with  being  grounded  in  those  sciences  which 
ar  on  agriculture  ;  let  him  become  intimately  ac- 
ainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  as 
folded  in  the  lecture  or  seen  in  the  field ;  let  him 
t  his  hand  to  the  various  manual  operations  ; 
t  a  knowledge  in  purchasing,  rearing,  and  manage- 
;nt  of  stock.  After  doing  this,  let  him  go  abroad  to 
}  best  farmed  countries,  see  the  operations  carried 
t  on  a  larger  scale  ;  then,  being  now  intimately  ac- 

[ainted  with  everything  bearing  on  the  subject,  let 
n  take  a  farm  in  proportion  to  his  capital,  and  start  ; 
ill  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  he  does  not  double  and 
j'ble  the  amount  of  interest  for  his  capital  which  he 
Solid  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  as  inconsistent  for  the 
I  mer  to  start  business  without  having  thus  acquired  a 


a  ve 

plants  have  a  greater  inducement  to  penetrate  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  into  the  earth  ;  while  in  those 
soils  of  a  more  shallow  nature,  the  roots  of  plants  spread 
more  laterally,  aud  occupy  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground. —  W.  Cubitl,  Bucton  Abbey, 
East  Norfolk. 

Agreement  between  Landlord  and  Tenant. — I  have 
perused  the  form  of  agreemeut  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  given  at  p.  697,  and  certainly  I  am  more  inclined 
to  criticise  its  construction  than  its  provisions.  The 
words  iu  the  three  first  lines,  "  had  made  and  con- 
cluded," and  "  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord,"  are  superfluous, 
aud  only  go  to  make  up  the  folios  of  72  words  for  each  of 
which  the  lawyer  pockets  Is.  There  is  an  omission  in 
the  19th  line  of  the  words  "  with  horses,  carts,  and 
other  carriages,"  after  the  word  "  servants."  But  to 
come  to  the  move  important  points.  With  regard  to 
the  holding,  the  term  "  legal  notice  "  would,  I  presume, 
constitute  a  half-yearly  one  in  the  case  of  a  yearly 
tenancy.  A  question  arises  whether  such  a  notice 
would  be  sufficient  to  the  tenant— whether  a  mutual 
yearly  notice  might  not  much  more  be  advantageously 
adopted  both  by  landlord  and  tenant.  In  such  case  I 
would  substitute,  after  the  commencing  period  of  hold- 
ing (the  29th  September),  these  words,  "subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy  by  12  calendar  months' 
previous  notice  in  writing  to  quit  from  either  party." 
But,  supposing  this  could  not  be  agreed  to,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  for  the  tenant  to  get  the  period  of  tenancy 
to  elapse,  under  the  half-yearly  notice,  on  a  particular 
quarterly  day,  i.  e.,  on  Michaelmas-day,  in  preference  to 
Lady-day,  or  vice  versa.  The  state  of  his  crops— the 
experiments  he  is  adopting — or  the  improvements  he  ia 
carrying  out — may,  on  many  accounts,  render  it  pru- 
dent for  him  to  guard  against  any  uncertainty  of  his  tenure. 
The  following  provision,  added  to  the  requirement  of 
the  notice  iu  the  33d  line,  would  in  such  case  be  effec- 
tual :  "such  notice  to  expire  on  the  29th  day  of  Sept.," 
(or  the  25th  of  March,  as  the  case  may  be).  There  is 
a  little  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  time  of  payment 
of  the  rent  :  the  tenancy  commences  at  Michaelmas, 
and  the  rent  is  payable  half  yearly  (at  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas),  although  the  first  half-year's  rent  is  not 
made  to  be  payable  until  the  Michaelmas  following  (not 
Lady-day).  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  wording 
with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  may  be 
a  question  as  to  what  constitutes  "a  good  and  approved 
system  of  husbandry."  [That  is  specified  in  the  suc- 
ceeding clause.]  1  think,  for  many  reasons,  that  the 
fire-office  in  which  the  property  is  to  be  insured  should 
be  named,  as  well  as  the  sum  to  be  secured.^  I  have 
thus  scantily  adverted  to  various  points  which  have 
arisen  in  my  mind.  There  are,  however,  several 
clauses  and  conditions,  not  inserted  in  the  agreement, 
and  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  such  as  the  power  of  re-entry  in  case  of 
the  non.patment  of  rent  (after  sufficient  demand,  and 
not  having'been  tendered),  &c;  the  power  to  enter  and 
view  the  premises,  and  require  improvements  and  re- 
parations ;  and  also  for  the  tenant  not  to  underlet  or 
part  with  the  possession  of  the  premises  without  the 
landlord's  consent.  The  memorandum  attached  to  the 
agreement  it  would  be  safer  to  embody  in  it. — Lex. 

Manures. — As  guano  has  been  used  as  manure  for 
some  years,  most  likely  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  state  the  land  is  left  in  where  it  has  been 
applied  two,  three,  or  more  times.  I  think  it  tends  to 
exhaust,  and  produce  more  coarse  herbage  than  before. 
Will  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  act  differently,  or  will 
any  of  the  other  artificial  manures  have  a  better  effect  I 
Your  opinion  and  advice  will  oblige.— A  Tenant 
Farmer.  [The  subject  of  your  note  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  'Can  any  one  give  their 
experience  ?  We  shall  soon  take  the  matter  up  in 
another  part  of  the  paper.] 

Old  Wheat  as  Seed.— I  am  satisfied  from  experience 
that  old  Wheat  will  yield  a  better  crop  than  new 
Wheat  when  sown  after  fallow,  Beans  and  Turnips, 
in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  j 
but  an  old  farmer  assures  me  that  it  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  sowing  after  Beans,  because  it  is  apt  to  im- 
bibe too  much  water,  which  induces  putrefaction ; 
whereas  new  Wheat  is  not  liable  to  such  a  casualty. 
But  if  I  understand  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture" 
aright,  there  is  a  flaw  in  my  friend's  assertion  which 
cannot  be  amended,  and  I  should  suppose  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverse  in  every  season.  Last  season  was 
but  an  indifferent  one  for  the  sowing  of  W  heat  in  the 
Lothians,  and  yet  I  find  that  iu  every  ease  the  supe- 
riority of  the  crop  grown  from  old  Wheat  over  that 
grown  from  new  Wheat  in  first-rate  order,  64  lbs.  per 
bushel  was  most  evident.  Am  I  theoretically  correct 
in  my  opinion  of  its  superiority  « -  Taxus.  [We  doubt 
it  but  cannot  decide.  One  thing  is  certain,  Nature 
never  sows  old  seed  ;  though  she  permits  it  often  to  he 
dormant  for  long.]  • 

Are  Plump  or  Lean  Grai7is  best  for  Seed  ?  (see 
pa^e  710, 1846.)— By  this  time  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ment on  the  above  point  may  be  expected  from  me.  _  I 
am,  however,  much  disappointed  at  bemg  unable  to  give 
it  vou  this  year,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  nume- 
rous ills  which  farmers  are  heir  to,  viz.,  the  ravages  of 
Nature's  poachers,  iu  the  shape  of  small  slugs  ;  the 
field  in  which  I  had  drilled  the  Wheat  being  infested 
with  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  surpass  belief.  I  had 
once  or  twice  observed  on  the  tardiness  of  the  seed 
coming  up,  when  on  examining  the  ground  one  morn- 
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ing,  I  discovered  a  few  of  them  not  yet  .retired  from 
view.  Tbe  next  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  visited  the 
field,  and  I  witnessed  a  mass  of  destruction  I  should 
never  have  fancied  possible.  Myriads  of  slugs — three, 
four,  and  five  upon  each  shoot — devouring  it  as  it  ap- 
peared above  ground.  These  ravages  had  been  going 
on  for  several  days  before  I  observed  them,  and 
had  so  weakened  the  plants  that  the  whole  crop 
has  proved  a  failure.  Heavy  rolling  and  salt  pre- 
vented the  total  loss  of  it ;  but  only  half  a  crop 
has  been  reaped.  Circumstances  prevented  my  crop- 
ping with  Wheat  the  Bean  lea  I  had  intended,  and  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  make  a  spring  crop  of  it  in 
another  field,  Navarre  Wheat  being  tbe  seed  after  two 
years'  Clover.  Hence  the  probable  cause  of  the  follow- 
ing ravages  of  the  slug.  I  am  at  this  moment  putting 
my  promised  experiment  in  due  force,  and  trust  that 
nothing  will  happen  again  to  prevent  my  reporting  to  you 
next  year  in  adifferent  strain  to  my  present  lament.  lam, 
however,  pleased  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  minor  specimen 
of  the  power  of  tailing  (very  lean)  seeds,  in  producing  an 
abundant  crop.  Last  autumn  I  drilled  an  aere  of  good 
land  with  Vetches  for  stable  use,  and  had  one  peck  of 
tailing  Navarre  Wheat,  the  most  inferior — chicken 
meat  as  it  is  called,  that  which  is  thrown  to  the  fowls 
— mixed  with  it,  as  a  leader  or  supporter  of  the  Vetch 
plant.  The  Vetches  turned  out  very  badly  ;  they  were 
of  an  inferior  kind.  I  had  suspicions  of  them  and  did 
not  sow  any  more.  Not  so  the  peck  of  tailing  lean 
seeds,  which  flourished  nobly.  My  experiment  with 
the  other  tailing  having  failed,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  this,  and  I  had  it  bagged,  that  is,  the  ears  cut  off, 
and  thrashed  soon  after.  It  yielded  8  bushels  less 
1  peck.  It  may  be  stated  as  8  bushels,  for  there  was 
much  more  than  a  peck  gleaned  off  the  ground  by  the 
women.  It  is  a  good  sample  ;  a  sack  of  it  has  been 
ground,  and  is  making  into  bread  for  the  use  of  my 
household.  I  will  send  you  a  sample  if  you  desire  it. — 
Waterhouse,  Oct.,  14. — [The  Uley  Iron  Works  are 
discontinued.  The  engineer,  however,  still  resides 
there,  and  takes  orders,  executing  them  elsewhere.] 

Swedish  Turnips.^-'She  parish  of  Llanasa,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  may  cliallenge  all  England  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  above  crop.  Two  tenant-farmers  there 
gained  the  1st  prize  for  Turnips  in  their  respective 
classes,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Holywell  Farming 
Society  last  week.  The  weight  per  statute  acre  of  the 
one  was  46  tons  lOi  cwt. ;  of  the  other  46  terns  8  cwt. 
This  can  be  proved  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Society,  and 
by  the  judges  of  crops.  There  are  likewise  two  gentle- 
men farming  lands  in  the  same  parish,  one  of  whom 
obtained  the  medal,  the  other  the  1st  premium,  for 
Turnips  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society,  held  on  the  24th  ultimo. — E.  M. 

Advantage  of  Early  Planting,  with  respect  to  the 
Potato  Disease. — Last  year,  bad  as  the  Potatoes  in  the 
parish  of  L.  (in  Devon)  generally  were,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  mine  were  the  worst.  This  I  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  put  in  the  latest  of  any  in 
the  parish.  Accordingly,  this  season  I  determined  to 
begin  betime3.  Some  I  put  in  in  the  autumn — whole 
Potatoes — early  sorts.  These  shewed  the  disease  in  the 
haulm,  but  not  in  the  tuber,  and  were  a  capital  crop. 
Some  were  put  in  very  early  in  the  spring  (the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March),  the  tubers  of  these 
almost  entirely  escaped,  though  like  the  former,  the 
haulm  was  diseased — a  good  crop  proceeding  onward. 
I  found  almost  as  a  general  rule  that  the  crop  was  good 
and  free  from  diseased  tubers  just  in  proportion  to  the 
early  or  late  date  that  they  were  planted.  Two  of  my 
men  who  planted  in  the  same  field,  the  same  sorts  of 
Potatoes,  some  weeks  after  me,  had  bad  crops,  much 
diseased.  Later  than  the  latest  planted  in  the  usual 
way,  I  put  in  eight  eyes  taken  from  one  Potato  :  the 
haulm  of  these  shewed  the  disease  about  the  same  time 
a3  the  other  haulm  ;  but  out-grew  it  and  lived  on  in 
full  vigour  till  a  week  or  two  ago.  I  dug  these  yester- 
day, and  the  produce  was  49  large  Potatoes,  (weighing 
together  no  less  than  27  lbs.),  sound  and  only  one 
diseased.  At  the  same  time  I  dug  a  small  lot  grown 
from  sprouts  only,  the  parent  Potato  being  entirely 
thrown  away.  These  were  not  put  in  the  ground  till 
the  first  week  in  August.  The  produce  of  course  was 
not  large  ;  but  what  there  was,  was  entirely  free  from 
disease.  The  haulm  of  these  latter  shewed  symptoms 
of  the  infection,  but  did  not  die  down.     Such  are  the 

facts  ;  it  is  for  others  to  draw  the  inferences J.  E., 

Devon,  Oct.  24. 

Can  Fogs  be  the  cause  of  the  Potato  Disease  ? On 

the  10th  May,  1845,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  my 
farm  at  Goudhurst,  Kent,  and  whilst  walking  over  it, 
between  11  and  12  a.m.,  a  chilling,  dense,  and  very 
peculiar  fog  came  over,  obscuring  the  sun,  and  appa- 
rently sweeping  the  very  ground.  It  was  of  so  very 
unusual  a  character  that  I  regarded  it  with  interest 
whilst  it  remained,  which  might  be  probably  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  when  it  passed  on  towards  the 
south  west.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  learnt  that  the 
Hops  had  been  considerably  blighted,  and  subsequently 
the  Potatoes,  the  disease,  if  I  rightly  remember,  first 
making  its  appearance  in  this  parish.  On  the  30th  May, 
1846,  1  again  visited  this  farm,  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
credible,  yet  it  is  true,  that  I  again  witnessed  the  same 
phenomenon  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  Having 
attributed  in  my  own  mind  the  Potato  disease  of  the 
preceding  year  to  the  atmospheric  cause  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  became  anxious  and  curious  to  know  what 
was  the  present  condition  of  the  Potato  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
this  renewed  visitation.     Opposite  to  the  inn  where  I 


was  quartered,  a  respectable  tailor  occupied  a  cottage, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  and  I  had 
often  admired  his  attentive  industry  in  cultivating  it.  I 
walked  over  to  him  on  my  return  to  my  inn  from  the 
farm,  and  pointed  his  attention  to  this  singular  fog,  and 
we  carefully  examined  his  Potatoes,  which  had  the 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance,  without  dis- 
covering the  slightest  trace  of  disease.  About  a  week 
afterwards  I  again  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
again  examined  the  tailor's  Potatoes,  when  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  commencement  of  the  dis. 
ease,  and  ultimately  they  shared  the  common  fate.  I 
have  lately  been  staying  for  some  months  with  my 
family  at  Eastbourne,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  In  that 
neighbourhood  the  Potato  is  one  of  the  courses  of 
field  culture,  and  hence  it  happens,  that  whilst  under 
other  crops  the  plant  cannot  be  eradicated,  but  remains 
visible  in  numerous  patches  amidst  the  stubble  of  the 
corn.  In  every  instance  where  the  plant  has  grown 
amidst  standing  corn  (and  myself  and  children  have  for 
the  experiment  dug  up  hundreds  of  them),  I  have  found 
it  to  be  free  from  the  prevailing  disease,  both  in  the 
haulm  and  tubers,  and  for  this  exemption  I  can  only 
account  by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  disease  is  produced 
by  the  chilling  fog  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  plant 
being  protected  by  the  surrounding  corn  has  so  escaped 
the  infection. — R.  L  ,  London.  [This  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  statement;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  these 
f°g9>  if  mere  fogs,  have  been  formed  for  the  first  time  in 
1845  and  6  ;  the  question  still  remains,  why  have  not 
Potatoes  suffered  from  fogs  in  former  years  ?] 

Potatoes  in  Jersey. — In  1815  I  planted  my  winter 
stock  of  Potatoes  in  ground  which  had  been  in  Grass 
for  the  four  previous  years.  It  had  been  skimmed  in 
1844.  harrowed,  and  dug  18  inches  deep  throughout, 
and  was  planted  in  drills  made  by  a  deep  hoe.  The  crop 
was  a  sad  failure  from  the  disease.  I  have  the  same 
ground  now  in  Parsnips,  Swedish  Turnips,  and  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  The  land  which  I  reserved  for  my  Pota- 
toes this  year  had,  in  1845,  first,  winter  Vetches,  and 
afterwards  Bullock  and  Swedish  Turnips  as  the  land 
was  cleared.  My  soil  is  light ;  I  got  my  seed  from  a 
stiff  soil,  and  they  were  cut  ten  days  before  being 
planted.  I  found  many  among  them  diseased,  which  of 
course  I  rejected.  I  also  planted  separately  some  which 
I  had  saved  from  my  own  indifferent  crop  of  the  year 
before.  My  land  is  not  divided  by  any  hedge,  and  is 
uniform  in  its  character.  It  was  dressed  with  manure 
from  Melon  frames,  the  same  as  in  1845,  and  dug  like- 
wise 18  inches  deep.  My  crop  this  year  has  turned 
out  a  fair  average  one  in  the  ground  where  I  tried  the 
following  method.  Dibbled  them  in  12  inches  deep, 
and  left  the  holes  open  until  the  plants  came  above 
ground  ;  then  harrowed  them  to  kill  weeds,  and  after- 
wards earthed  them  up  and  treated  them  like  other 
Potatoes.  Some  small  whole  Potatoes,  the  size  of  a 
large  Walnut,  have  produced  me  the  best  crop  by  this 
treatment.  The  cut  Potatoes-  second  best ;  while  those 
which  were  planted  by  drill  in  the  same  ground  have 
turned  out  very  indifferently.  I  attribute  the  increase 
of  produce  on  the  small  Potatoes  over  the  cut  ones  to 
the  former  going  deeper  into  the  holes.  Those  saved 
from  my  own  seed  have  produced  the  same  result  as 
the  small  whole  Potatoes,  and  I  also  found  that  the 
smaller  cuts,  which  I  planted  separately  from  the  large 
ones,  have  likewise  produced  the  better  crop.  This  I 
also  attribute  to  their  going  deeper  into  the  ground. 
Should  not  somebody  try  what  effect  could  be  produced 
by  planting  Potatoes,  and  after  their  coming  up,  by 
endeavouring  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
young  tubers,  by  means  of  putting  wet  clay  over  the 
land  about  half  an  inch  thick  1 — A.  D.  D.,  Le  Hagnais, 
St.  Clement's,  Jersey,  Oct.  22. 

Sfeockri'fs. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  Committee  the  Trea- 
surer's Report  noted  subscriptions  and  donations,  since 
last  meeting,  amounting  to  254?.  15s.,  including  1007. 
from  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  following  letter 
was  read  from  his  lordship,  giving  a  report  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  deputation  that  waited  with  an  address,  and 
samples  of  damask,  cambric,  and  linen,  on  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  : — 

"  East  Bampstead  Park,  Bracknell,  Oct.  2,  1846. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— In  obedience  to  your  wishes, 
having  obtained  the  promise  of  an  interview,  I  presented  my- 
self (accompanied  hy  your  indefatigahle  secretary,  Mr.  James 
MacAdam),  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  Wednesday  last.  His 
Royal  Highness  received  us  with  his  wonted  courtesy ;  and, 
with  unusual  interest,  made  the  minutest  inquiries  into  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Flax  trade,  as  well  as  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland.  The  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  camhric,  linen,  and  damask  next  engaged 
his  Royal  Highness's  attention,  and  were  the  constant  subject 
of  great  encomium  hy  him.  After  a  protracted  interview,  we 
were  led  to  believe  that,  in  following  out  the  interest  shown  by 
his  Royal  Highness,  he  would  make,  nex.  spring,  various  ex- 
periments, both  in  sowing  Flax,  and,  now,  in  stall-feeding  on 
the  seed,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Warnes.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview,  I  was  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  express 
the  interest  taken  by  her  Majesty  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  ; 
and  to  state  her  willing  acceptance  of  the  various  articles  of 
Irish  manufacture.  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  or  you, 
gentlemen,  the  important  results  likelv  to  accrue  to  the  Flax- 
growing  population  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  from  this  interview  ; 
and  I  trust  that  no  exertions  wilT  be  omitted  by  the  farmers 
generally  to  carry  out  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  and  merit 
the  gracious  patronage  the  Society  has  just  obtained.  I  must 
be  permitted  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Mr.  MacAdam,  ror  the  clear 
details  he  brought  to  bear  for  the  information  jf  his  Royal 
Highness;  for,  without  him,  I  should  have  been  totally  unable, 
alone,  to  represent  fairly  the  interests  of  the  Society,  which, 
on  all  occasions,  I  sincerely  desire  to  do  —I  have  fie  honour, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"  I'    V.'NSHIEI. 

"  To  the  members  of  the  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society 
of  Ireland,  Belfast." 


These  samples  were  those  which  had  gained  the  Societ 
medals  at  the  last  annual  exhibition.  The  damask  w 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ardoyne  ;  the  cai 
brie  by  Mr.  Henning,  of  Waringstown  ;  and  the  lin 
hy  Messrs.  Thomas  M'Murray  and  Co.,  of  Dromoj 
They  were  all  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  man 
factured,  exclusively,  of  yarn  made  from  Irish  Fla 
The  present  state  of  the  agricultural  interests,  cons 
quent  upon  the  loss  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  the  pre 
pect  of  competition  in  grain  with  foreign  countries,  w 
inducing  the  landlords,  in  the  South  and  West 
Ireland,  to  turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  eucourag 
ment  of  Flax  culture.  They  were  selecting  suitat 
ground  on  their  estates  for  the  purpose,  and  many  hi 
promised  their  tenants  to  procure  the  best  seed  fro 
Belfast,  in  spring,  so  as  to  give  them  every  advanta: 
from  the  commencement  and  afterwards  to  have  ti 
Society's  agriculturists  to  instruct  them  in  the  deta 
of  management.  The  Secretary  stated,  that  he  h: 
intimation  of  the  proposed  erection  of  scutch-mills, 
the  number  of  1 8  in  all,  in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Re 
common,  Clare,  Tipperary,  Cork.  Wexford,  Carlo 
King's  County,  and  Meath,  which  would  be  a  gre 
assistance  in  inducing  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.- 
The  general  impression  seemed  to  be,  that  all  the  gra 
next  year  would  be  required  for  the  food  of  the  peopl 
in  the  absence  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  that,  consequent! 
the  farmer  must  grow  some  other  crop,  to  meet  h 
rent  and  other  engagements ;  and  Flax  was  that  whii 
seemed  to  attract  most  attention,  especially  from  beii 
one  which  afforded  so  much  employment. 


PRESTON  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  the  other  di 
the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Colonel  Rawstorn 
He  said,  that  having  been  desired  by  the  President 
propose  one  of  the  toasts  on  the  list,  he  should  gi 
"  Liberal  landlords  and  improving  tenants."  He  h; 
always  considered  that  the  interest  of  landlord  ar 
tenant  was  one  and  inseparable  ;  that  they  were  bo' 
bound  together  in  one  link,  and  that  that  link  could  n 
be  brokeu  without  injury  to  both.  He  thought  that  tl 
landlord  had  an  important  duty  to  perform,  to  wate 
over  the  interests  of  those  tenants  who  were  placi 
under  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  w; 
called  upon  not  to  go  on  in  the  old  beaten  track,  whie 
had  now  been  nearly  worn  out,  but  to  introduce  z 
those  improvements  which  modern  days  had  discoverer 
He  was  able  to  recollect  the  time  when  the  land  in  th 
neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  wh. 
it  was  at  present,  when  the  Grass  laud  was  all  covert 
with  Rushes  and  Thistles  ;  but,  though  already  mue 
had  been  done,  yet  much  remained  still  to  be  don 
before  we  could  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  sort 
of  the  more  improved  farming  districts.  He  would  no 
more  particularly  advert  to  a  particular  branch  of  farr 
ing  in  this  district,  which  was  the  breaking  up  of  Gras 
land ;  and  he  was  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  becau; 
there  was  an  able  article  in  the  last  Number  of  tl 
"  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  on  that  subjee 
which  was  extremely  applicable  to  ourselves.  It  w: 
there  stated,  that  there  were  in  this  kingdom,  16  millioi 
of  acres  of  Grass  land,  of  which  one  quarter,  or  foi 
millions,  might  be  broken  up  to  advantage  ;  that  a 
increase  of  rent  might  he  made  upon  these  of  8s.  2 
per  acre ;  which  would  amount  to  1,600,000Z.  increas 
of  rent  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  he  (Colonel  R 
thought  the  increase  of  rent  would  be  infinitely  beyor 
that  in  this  neighbourhood.  Go  which  way  they  wou 
from  this  place,  and  they  would  find  the  Grass  land 
a''  miserable  state  ;  and  which,  by  being  broken  u 
would  be  capable  of  immense  improvement.  Mr.  Pali 
in  his  report  of  Cheshire  farming,  mentioned  some  pc 
Grass  land  of  Lord  Crewe,  which  the  tenant  desir< 
Lord  Crewe's  assent  to  take  off  his  hands,  as  doing  hi 
more  harm  than  good.  This  land,  being  according 
taken  off,  was  converted  into  allotment  ground,  and  : 
that  state  the  crop  upon  it  was  valued  one  year  at  9 
per  acre.  Now,  a  great  part  of  the  Grass  land  wi 
capable  of  the  same  improvement. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  crops 

"  The  inspectors  of  the  Preston  Agricultural  Socie> 
beg  leave  briefly  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  result  i 
their  inspection  over  the  district,  for  the  Society.  The 
would  have  felt  happy  to  have  done  so  under  moi 
extended  entries  for  some  of  the  premiums  given  by  tl 
Society  on  this  occasion.  One  cause  is  certainly  this- 
all  crops  are  not  of  that  weighty  character  we  hav 
witnessed  on  some  former  years,  therefore  the  partic 
have  not  considered  them  premium  crops  ;  but  whei 
all  are  so  nearly  alike  the  competition  is  still  the  sami 

<:  Again,  the  weeds  of  autumn  have  had  so  much  tei 
dency  to  gain  the  ascendant  as  to  deter  some  froi 
showing  their  farms  or  crops  ;  this  has  been  laid  befoi 
us,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  as  amor 
the  means  of  curtailing  the  entries  of  the  present  yea 

"  We  have,  however,  met  with  a  good  amount  < 
draining,  viz.,  62,000  yards  on  one  farm,  at  18  feet  apai 
and  30  inches  deep,  well  executed  with  tile  and  turf,  an 
likely  to  be  of  signal  service. 

"  The  Swede  and  common  Turnip,  if  not  of  that  supe: 
abundant  character  met  with  on  some  occasions,  are  ce: 
tainly  a  very  ample  and  nutritive  crop.  We  hai 
met  with  some  few  crops  of  Swedes  that  had  bee 
affected  with  the  rust,  and  exhibit  signs  of  decay  to  som 
extent.  We  advise  those  farmers,  where  the  rust  hi 
made  its  appearance  to  any  extent,  to  look  well  to  tl 
matter,  and  endeavour  hy  all  means  to  avoid  it,  as  pe: 
nicious  to  the  nutriment  and  keeping  of  the  root, 
appears  to  us  that  early  sowing,  under  a  cold  cultivatioi 
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l^aWelolhTdilease  ;  so  we  would  recommend 
■he  land  be  finely  and  deeply  pulverised,  and  to 

the  sowin"  until  it  is  satisfactory  under  tliaf  bead; 
re  feel  confident  that  the  most  legitimate  crop  of 
ios  is  secured  bv  having  the  land  in  a  high  state 
ltivatiou,  and  not  being  too  early  with  the  sowing 
,Ve  have  also   had  the  soiling  of  cattle  brought 
r  our  notice,  but  as  there  was  no  competition,  and 
-  only  partially  carried  out,  the  award  lias  not  been 
I  ■  afso  in  the'stock  of  cattle,  which  although  good, 
',  'bein-  no  competition,  the  premium  has  not  been 
■ded   on   this  occasion.      We   cannot   dismiss  the 
•ct  to  which  we  have  so   oiten  reverted  without 
erin»  our  best  wishes  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
le  district  ;  and  that  sound  outlays  of  improvement 
I  be  carried  out,  for  the  mutual  good  of  landlord, 
nt  and  labourer  ;  and  in  every  locality  connected 

it  whatever  be  the  laws,  whatever  Le  the  adverse 
'ati'on  of  crops,  a  good  feeling  may  be  kept  up,  for 
4  to  meet  theni  in  a  legitimate  manner. 


licbt'ctus. 

;  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture.    By  Thomas 

kdliu"  agriculturist  to  the  Board  of  Education,  &c. 

lubiin  :  J.  MGlashan,  21,  D'Oher-street. 

Era-  sensible,  practical,  and  useful  little  volume.     Its 

bet  is  the  improvement  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  its 

fior  aims  at  this  in  a  manner  very  likely  to  be  suc- 

iful 


cheaply,  as  by  giving  every  one  of  them  an  acre  of  land 
at  a  fa'ir  rate,  on  which  they  may  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig  !  I 
and  where  will  we  find  the  extensive  farm  in  Ireland, 
that  there  are  not  as  many  odds  and  ends,  as  many 
useless  fences  and  waste  about  it  as  would  give  each  ot 
the  necessary  labourers  this  quantity  without  loss. 

"  13ut  it  will  be  said,  If  you  do  this,  it  will  render 
them  lazy  and  careless  about  further  work;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  want  of  labourers  for  the  large  farms. 
This  very  common  assertion  we  would  distinctly  deny. 
We  never  brutalise  a  man  by  rendering  him  comfort- 
able and  independent  ;  we  give  him  more  exalted  ideas 
and  a  desire  to  become  more  independent  still. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  subject.     Ltt  us  take  more 

than  an  acre  of  land,  and  where  more  cows  are  kept 

—say  eiMit  statute  acres— on  which,  according  to  our 

estimate!  four  cows  ought  to  be,  and  we  shall  take  the 

lowest  estimated  value  of  a  cow,  IS/,  as.   per  year  ;  we 

get  the  sum  of  73/.     Divide  this  by  the  number  of  acres, 

and  we  have  9/.  2s.  Od.  per  acre  from  the  cows  alone 

—not  to  speak  of  the  crops  that  may  be  sold  from  land 

in  such  high  condition,  as  it  must  be,  when  so  much 

manure  is  continually  being  added.     We  put  it  to  any 

cultivator  of  grain  crops,  whether  it  be  m  his  power  to 

produce  any  such  acreable  sum  over  the  whole  farm, 

as  the  cows  alone  will  do  in  this  case.     This  estimate, 

will  hold  good  with  all  small  farms,  where  the  proper 

quantity  of  cattle  and  no  horses  are  kept. 

"  It  "may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  these 
estimates  are  not  taken  in  a  loose,  chancy,  or  incorrect 
manner  ;  they  are  the  results  of  experience  and 


rl  it  the  ire^eut  time  ;  ana  in  a  series  ui  nor.™™ -— 

inter  Woffits  out  the  errors  chargeable  on  the  |  at  a  1  times  house-fed 
£ni  as  it  at  present  stands.  These  are  :  the  nume-  I  coming,  if  required 
,s  ditches  and  embankments  suffered  to  encumber 
■  land-the  not  sufficiently  draining  and  drying  the 
,d-the  not  trenching  and  deepening  the  sod—M- 
uslin" the  land  by  a  succession  of  crops-the  not  wi- 
ring out  a  regular  rotation  of  eropping-not  cultiva- 
,  green  crops- notkeepingasufficient  number  of  cattle 
keeping  too  many  horses-the  not  collecting  and  ap- 
frs  a  sufficiency  of  manure— the  suffering  the  land 
be"  overrun  with  weeds— and  lastly,  as  a  climax  to 
is  calendar  of  bad  farming,  «  our  ignorance,  indolence, 
id  other  bad  habits." 

Well '  if  Mr.Skidingshallsucceedineorreetingall these 
alts  his  little  book  will  certainly  have  worked  wonders, 
nd  some  of  them  it  is  well  qualified  to  remedy  ;  its 
aders.for  instance,  cannot  plead  "ignorance  as  an 
xuse  for  their  mismanagement.  _ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  drawn 
»,  we  give  an  extract  on  an  important  subject :—  _ 
'«  The  Seventh  Error— the  not  Keeping  a  Sufficient 
lumber  of  Cattle.— This  subject  is  intimately  cou- 
nted with  the  last.  Green  crops  and  cattle  ought 
ever  to  be  separate.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
aportance  of  these  crops  as  the  best  source  of  manure 
y-e  shall  now  be  a  little  more  minute  upon  the  subject, 
t  has  beeu  fully  ascertained  that  a  cow  well  fed  through 
he  year  in  thehouse,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pig  or 
wo,"  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  being   properly 

.  '  ,       3 j    ™u  mnl-p  95  tons  of  rich  dun; 


Lfur  considering  in  the ,   first   few  chapters .of  his    ^^^^^^^yS^f  which  time  the 
rfe  the  history  of  Farm  Cultivation  m  various  times    obs rvation  aurio    man)  }        >  under 

[  places,  he  comes  to  the  condition  of  the ;  art  . r i  Ire- 1  P^j££££d£S*  U  food,  and  cattle 
^^K^^^^ZtelTT^***-^    These  accounts  are  still  forth- 

coming,  if  required.  Farmers  will  say,  that  even  181. 
is  a  lar»e  sum  for  a  cow  to  make  in  the  jear.  ihey 
think  the  thing  incredible,  because  they  have  never 
experienced  a  well-fed  cow  or  what  she  can  produce. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  cow  milking 
about  half  the  year,  and  another  milking  the  whole  year 
round  It  is  only  the  house-fed  cow  will  stand  to  the 
pail  through  the  year.  When  we  speak  of  a  cow  to 
two  British  acres,  we  mean  that  to  be  the  proportion 
where  no  horses  are  kept ;  but  on  large  larms,  where 
horses  are  necessary,  or  on  any  farm,  the  horses  make 
an  essential  difference.  As  with  regard  to  the  stock  of 
cows,  every  horse  displaces  two  cows  ;  and  the  _  ratio 
will  then  be  as  British  to  Irish  measure  ;  that  is,  on 
horse  farms  a  cow  to  two  Irish  acres.  _ 

"Besides  their  manure  and  milk,  there  is_  another 
source  of  emolument  arising  from  the  keep  and  judicious 
management  of  cattle.  When  the  cow  becomes  old  she 
can  be  fattened,  or  sold  at  calving,  and  some  of  her 
progeny  may  take  her  place.  There  ought  to  be  on 
eve?y  well-regulated  farm  a  rotation  of  cattle  as  well  as 
a  rotation  of  crop*-  No  farmer  ought  to  lay  out  money 
on  the  purchase  of  cattle  if  he  can  at  all  avoid  it  There 
ou»ht  to  be,  according  to  the  size  of  the  larm,  a  certain 
number  of  calves  reared  every  year;  the  same  number 
one  year  old,  two  years  old,  and  three  years  old  ,  the 
latter  with  calf,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  cows  dis- 
posed of,  or  to  be  sent  to  market  for  sale  The  bullocks 
t       .       '.       ,      _j.i *_n„     Tf  =„»>,  !nH  i-ioiis  rnana£e- 


and  liquid  excrenieuu.  uC1j.6  .i""i— '  :  r —--  -  -.  .  be  stalls.  If  such  judicious  manage- 
aixed  and  preserved,  will  make  25  tons  of  rich  dung  |  ^*\^8^d™  ■£„„  in  a  small  way,  with  the 
iut  this  quanti.y  is  sufficient  to  manure  a  statute  acre    nient  be  carried   out,  e  ^  & 

f  land  for  almost  any  crop.  Therefore,  we  estimate  a  *™^£*£™£mlT-s  profits.  This  ought  all 
ow  to  manure  an  acre.  We  shall  presently  show  that  J  mP°™"ram°,  mbaf  bank  to  portion  the 
Improper  quantity  of  cattle  on  small  farms  where  no  |  to  find  its  way  to  the  savings ^   ^      ^ 


torses  are  kept,  ought  to  be,  a  cow  to  every  two  British 
teres  ;  and  in  such  case,  one-half  of  the  farm  may  be 
nanured  every  vear  from  its  own  resources,  lhis  will, 
,f  course,  soon  bring  it  up,  and  keep  it  in  the  highest 
:onditiou.  Green  cropping  and  house-feeding,  there- 
ore,  excels  all  other  systems,  so  far  as  manuring  and 
he  condition  of  the  land  is  concerned.  >-ext,  as  to 
ictual  and  direct  profit,  w'e  shall  show  that  it  is  equally 
excellent  From  very  considerable  experience  and 
minute  observation,  we  have  ascertained  that  an  ave- 
rage cow,  well  fed  in  the  house  during  the  year,  summer 
and  winter,  will  produce  eight  quarts  of  milk  in  the 
dav;  and  we  cannot  be  far  astray  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  milk  at  2d.  per  quart,  whether  it  be  sold 
new.  churned  for  butter,  or  made  into  cheese.  Now, 
at  this  rate  the  cow's  produce  in  the  year  will  be 
24/  6s.  Sd. ;   and  this  we  call  an  average  sum.     J 


daughters,  or  educate  and  advance  the  sons,  ihe 
capability  of  keeping  pigs  will  always  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  cattle  ;  as  whey  and  buttermilk  will  alwa)  s 
form  an  important  portion  of  their  food. 

"This  great  error-the  want  of  cattle  on  the  culti- 
vated land,  and  of  house-feeding-is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Ireland  ;  it  prevails  through  the  Tjmted  King- 
dom anfperhaps  the  world.  In  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland  there  is  a  lamentable 
neglect  on  this  head.  The  consequence  is,  the  great 
poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  rage  for  foreign  and  ex- 
traneous manures  ;  but  those  farmers  will  yet  find  out 
the  error  of  their  ways.  „„™j 

"  As  the  entire  success  of  the  system  we  recommend 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle  are  fed, 
whether  in  the  fields  or  in  the  house,  and  as  great  igno- 
rance and  difference  of  opinion  prevail  upon  the  sub- 
.  ,  * «u„  o  fWn.-  tp marks  uuon  it 


ikfaSTj   and  .his  we  call  an  average  sum.     But    ^^ZV^^tooi^l^re^^urfoniX 
any  milch  cow,  fairly-fed,  will  ^ be .worth     ,  per  day-   jec. ,  it  may  be^  ^J^^  t        ^  we  find 


:/'.  5s.  per  year.  This  is  what  we  consider  the  lowest 
estimate.  We  have  heard  of  40/.  per  year  ;  but  these 
are  exaggerated  or  extreme  eases.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  an  uncommonly  good  cow,  un- 
commonly well  fed,  will  yield  an  astonishing  produce  in 
the  year/perhaps  ail  that  has  been  stated  ;  but  these 
can  only  be  rare  instances.  The  lowest  sum  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  made  in  almost  every  case.  Now, 
if  a  cottier  or  labourer  can  keeg  a  cow  on  an  Irish  acre 
of  land  which  has  been  fully  proved,  and  suppose  he 
pays  for  that  and  his  cottage  5/.  annually,  he  can  have 
no  difficulty,  bv  the  sale  of  his  overplus  butter,  to  pay 


may  oenecessaiv   iu  v"^.  "  —  --  c    j 

here.  Like  most  other  matters  of  controversy,  we  find 
the  party  who  knows  least  of  the  subject  most  perti- 
nacious. '  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the: farmers 
of  the  old  school,  on  the  subject  of  house-feeding.  Ihey 
have  not  tried  it,  and  yet  they  condemn  it.  Certain 
assertions,  or  what  are  termed  arguments,  have  been 
advanced 'against  house-feeding  ;  but  not  a  *m-gle  fact 
to  support  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few 
of  these  statements  to  show  then-  absurdity. 

"  <  The  house,'  say  these  sages, '  is  not  the  natural 
situation  for  cattle  j  they  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air,  in 
the   open  fields.'     'It   induces   delicacy   and   want  of 


field,  with  at  least  one  good  pig ;  in  the    ear,  he  and  h  s    n»       g^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


miiKing  ana  iaucumS  yn^*.."-  >      —  -     -     ,- 

cattle  reared  in  the  house  are  never  so  hardy  «"d  valu- 
able as  stock  reared  in  the  fields.'  W  e  shall  take ^the  first 
of  these  assertions :  that  a  cow  kept  chiefly  in  the  house 
is  not  in  her  natural  state  ;  and  we  would  ask,  what  the 
natural  state  of  a  cow  is  3  and  who  has  ever  seen  tl 


nelo,  witn  ai  icaii  one  g"v"  fo  ~*  ~„  •' — >  ,  .  . 

family  mav  live  very  comfortably,  il  they  can  obtain 

any  o'ut-la'boiir  at  all,  with  fair  wages.     The  additional 

advantages  of  a  cow  are  to   such  a  class  a  blessing, 

rather  than  being  confined  to  the  uncertain  day  s  work, 

and  l6ow  and  precarious  wages.     But  if :  the ,  cow  .worth    nacur. =  -  -w^-  ^  ^-^ 

Is.  per  day,  and  if  the  man  would  only  attend  her  and    pne  ^  ^  confined  m  an  inclo- 

cultivate  the   acre,  he   would   secure   himself  j,    per    not  m  thett  ^  ^      ^       sture  .  the  on]y  ap 

week  through  the  year.     Under  these  c™£nces  we    sore,   on       P  ^       ^  they  have  COTer  and 

would  ask,  How  could  the  condition  of  the  *°°™mf  ■£",*       ;_   the   wooda    and    plantations   summer    and 

classes,  the  poor  cottiers,  he  improved  so  readily  and  |  shelter  m  tne  wooos    an      v 


winter.      Our  farmers  have  been  used  to  treat  their 
cattle  in  a  certain  common  way,  and  this  they  cali  the 
natural  state.     By  the  pasture  system  they  cannot  re- 
main in  the  open  fields  during  winter  with  any  advan- 
tage or  profit.     They  have,  iu  the  best  situations,  only 
four  or  five  months  in  the  summer  good  and  abundant 
Grass  in  the  fields  ;  in  the  autumn  it  fails  ;  and  they 
must   be   artificially   fed   in  the  winter,   and    housed. 
Even  during  the  summer  the  immense  majority  of  the 
cattle  are  badly  fed  ;  confined  on  poor  pasture  ;  tied 
perhaps  by  the  horns  or  legs  ;  fretting  in  a  circle,  in  a 
half-starved    condition  ;  and  in  the  winter  and  spring 
mouths,  uuder   the   inclemency   of   the  weather  on  a 
bleak  hill  side,  eagerly  searching   over  the  bare  fields 
and  ditch  sides  for  a  scanty  bite  of  unwholesome  Grass 
or  weeds.     Surely  this  can  be   nothing  approaching  to 
the    natural   state    or    inclinations    of    these    animals. 
Where   we  would  suppose  cattle  to  be  found   in  their 
natural  state,  is  in  the  immense  prairies  of  the  American 
continent  ;  roving  at  pleasure  amidst  the  most  luxu- 
riant herbage,  with  the  cover  and  shelter  of  the  mag- 
nificent   forests   at   all    times  and   seasons.      And  we 
will  maintain  that  cattle  properly  house-fed  approach 
nearer  to  this  state  than  our  half-starved  pasture  stock; 
the  former  having  always  plenty  of  good  food,  and  shel- 
ter from  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  sun  iu  summer. 
The  cow  is  an  animal  that  requires  very  little  exercise 
indeed  ;  her  structure  and  formation  proves  that ;  her 
better  qualities  will  alwa)  s  be  developed  by  food  and  rest. 
"  We  come  to  the  next  objection  against  house-feeding, 
'that  it  produces  delicacy  and  bad  health.'      This  is 
also  a  gratuitous  assumption,  which  all  experience  and 
common  observation  negative.     Of  course,  if  an  animal 
be  delicate,  it  must  be  from  want  of  health  ;  some  dis- 
arrangement of  the  organic  structure,  which  will  imme- 
diately show  itself  by  the  loss  of  condition.     But  house- 
fed  cattle,  of  all  others,  rapidly  acquire  and  show  con- 
dition ;  the  accumulation  of  flesh,  fat,  and  milk,  if  the 
animal  is  in  the  latter  condition,  goes  on  more  rapidly 
in  the  house  than  in  the  field ;  and  what  but  health 
could  induce  such  a  state  of  things?     fv  hat  ^n  enor- 
mous quantity  of  flesh  has  been-added  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  by  house-feeding  !     it  is 
now  admitted  that  a  beast  cannot  be  thoroughly  fat- 
tened—finished off-on  the  best  pasture  without  being 
for  a  time  fed  in  the  house.     The  first-rate  cattle  that 
are   annually   exhibited   at   the   Smitlifield  and   other 
shows  are  all  house-fed.     If,  therefore,  house-feeding 
be  ungrateful  to  the  animals,  and  induces  disease    how 
do  these  things  come  to  pass  \     It  is  the  badly  fed  and 
kept  pasture  cattle  that  are  in  low  condition,  delicate, 
and  liable  to  disease.    For  one  complaint  that  is  brought 
on  and  induced  by  house-feeding  and  high  condition,  ten 
arise  from  starvation  and  bad  keep  m  the  fiekls. 

"  There  is  a  very  common  opinion  abroad,  not  only 
amon»  farmers,  but  it  has  been  promulgated  by  theo- 
retical writers,  that  a  cow  on  pasture  will  give  more 
mik  and  butter,  and  of  better  quality,  than  a  cow  house- 
fed      This  idea,  like  the  others,  has  arisen  from  igno- 
rance—the not  knowing  what  a  house- fed  cow- can  ac- 
tually produce  ;    or  estimating  from  cases  where  the 
cattle  in  the  house  were  not  properly   treated.     But 
there  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  tnat, '  It  is  by  the 
head  the  cow  gives  the  milk  ;'  or,  m  other  words  her 
milking   qualities  will  be  in  proportion  to  her  food  and 
treatment.     A  cow  well  fed  in  the  house  will  do  better 
than  one  badly  fed  out  ;  and  one  well  fed  in  the  field 
will  beat  another  badly  fed  inside      There  are  certain 
seasons  when  the  feeding  will  be  of  very  different  quali- 
ties in  respect  of  milk  and  butter.     ^  e  believe  there 
is  no  better  food  for  producing  these  than  the  natural 
Grasses  that  spring  up  in  dry  ground  in  the  mouths  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.     A  cow  pasturing  upon 
these,  and  during  this  time,  will  beat  a  cow  fed    m  the 
house  on  a  worse  description  of  food  ;  but  let  the  same 
description  of  Grass  be  cut  and  given  to  the  cow  inside, 
she  wfll  milk  equally  well.     The  cow,  well  fed  on  pas- 
tore,   may  run   a-head   of  the  cow  inside  during     he 
summer  months,  but  in  the  autumn   and  winter  the 
latter  will  catch  and  distance  her  competitor. 

«  With  regard  to  another  opinion,  that  '  young  cattle 
reared  in  the  house  are  never  so  hardy  or  valuable  as 
the  same  description  reared  and  pastured  in  the  fields 
There  is  more  ground  for  this  opinion  than  for  any  of 
the  others,  though  it  is  formed  in  misconception,  ihe 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  equaly  good  m  their 
line  The  house-reared  cow  is  decidedly  better  for 
house-feeding  afterwards,  and  more  valuable  than  the 
cow  reared  at  pasture;  but  by  no  means  so  useful  or 
valuable  if  sent  out  to  pasture,  and  on  a  worse  descrip- 
tion of  food  than  it  has  been  used  to.  It  will  go  back, 
at  least  for  a  time,  until  it  be  inured  to  hardships, 
whereas  the  poorly 'fed  young  animal,  if  brought^,, 
the  house,  will  thrive  rapidly,  on  be  ter  food  and  treat- 
ment I  is  on  this  principle  that,  in  both  the  animal 
aid  vegetable  creation,  we  bring  animals  or  plants  from 
TpooAo  a  rich  soil. 'We  seldom  succeed  man  oppo- 
site course.  The  Connaught  man  brought  tc  Hamp- 
shire, will  thrive  and  swell  out  amazingly  on  tne  pud- 
dh,.  and  bacon  ;  but  the  Hampshire  man  in  Connaught, 
wilf  shrink  and  shrivel  up  on  the  lumpers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Instance  'of  Grass-land  broken  up— Although  the 
last  p£tv  alluded  to  succeeded  to  his  "heart's  con- 
tent,''the  following  is  a  more  signal  instance  of  that 
success  which,  with  favourable  seasons  and  opportonit} , 
reward  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  intelligent  men. 
Tins  farmer  has  in  the  £ars  1844  and  1845^ broken  up 
I  more  than  40  acres  of  very  poor  pasture  land,  situated 

r 
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on  the  forest-marble  clay  (some  of  very  tenacious  cha- 
racter), with  a  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  of  soil  on  the  top. 
These  lands  were  first  well  drained  at  the   expense  of 
the  landowner.     The  cost  was  nearly  47.  is.  an  acre 
exclusive  of  hauling,  which  was  performed  by  the  tenant' 
who  also  superintended  the  workmen.     He  pared  and 
burned  and  cropped   the  greater  portion  of  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  last  party  referred  to,  and  succeeded  fully 
as  well,  if  not  better.     A  portion  of  this  land,  wh  ch 
here  more  particularly  claims  our  notice,  was  managed 
otherwise,  with  complete  success.     Instead  of  letting  it 
remain  idle  for  a  mouth,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  he 
determined   on   sowing  it,   as   soon  as  the  sods  were 
burnt,  with   white   Mustard.      This  was   done   imme- 
diately, drilling  it  thick  (16  lbs.  to  the  acre),  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes,  leaving  a  portion  for  the  intended  suc- 
ceeding crop— half  of  the  whole  quantity,  which  was 
large,  haviug  been  hauled  away  to  other  lands.     The 
Mustard  succeeded  wonderfully  ;  in  less  than  five  weeks 
it  was  ready  for  the  sheep  to  eat  off.     The  land  was 
immediately  ploughed  up,  dragged,  and  Turnips  drilled 
with  ashes.     The  Turnips  were  an  excellent  crop  •  they 
were,  in  their  turn,  eaten  off  with  sheep  in  September 
and  November ;  the  land  was  theu  ploughed  and  sown 
with  Wheat,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  very  pro- 
mising.— Mr.  Bravender,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Jour. 


THE     AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


*J?™??  £AEDEN-  °CT-  Sl—Fruit  and  Vegetables  are 
,nS  at/°r  *ne  demand.  which  ^  far  from  being  great  Pine, 
sakl of  ri' ^tlett  lUalX are  Plentifu!,  and  thlsW  may  be 
Anniff  ?  ^  0t£  EnS'lsh  and  Foreign,  especially  the  latter 
nort  Zt  ar$  ha™  n0t  altered  in  Price  since  our  last  S 
mand  £„  Jf  I  w*  f  "^^  Nuts  are  ™»eient  for  the  de- 
H»n,Tf,,l  Bn?,Ilsl1  Walnuts  are  scarce  ;    but  foreign  ones  are 

Filbe  S  '  I  pS-g00d  m  q"ality-  TnerB  is  "tile  demand  for 
riioeits.      Lemons    are  scarce,  and    so    are    rood    Enrlieh 

antthe  HtfJr6?„evab1^  C,abba»e3'  CauliHowers.'lc.  are  e°oo6, 
Stored  nSTit1-|-ab3'-Pl':ntl'iI-  Carrots  and  Turnips  have 
a  jtcied  but  little  in  price.  Peas  have  lately  been  pretty 
plentiful,    and    have    been    selling    as    low    as    2s     a    neck 

.n^rToodtV^  Same  aS  ,ast  -eek.aSCeleryais^o„kd 
itt'ZpdS;  ♦£  Po.?toes  are  scarce,  the  greeter  part  being 
affected  by  the  prevailing  disease.  Lettuces  and  other  Salad 
ra%shei£°d  an,d  Plentiful.  Considerable  quantities  of  Horse 
a?e  ™nrt  ?nr-  yKmp0r?I-d.  from  Hamburgh  ;  the  samples 
of  EnHi«w  ?{,  butrSaidp.,t0  be  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
ot  Lnghsh  growth       Cut  Flowers   chietly  consist  of  Heaths 

nSta"*£EE;  C4amf1HaS'  P/la'Soniumys,  Gardeniasrcact t 
violets,  1'uchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

'•emon 


[Oct.  3 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Agbicdltobe  as  a  Profession—^  .F— Read  Low's  "Practical 
Agriculture,"  Stephens'  "Book  of  the   Farm,"  Johnston's 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistrv  and  Geology,"    and 
above  all,  "  T.  C.  M.'s"  letter  in  another  column 
A  New  Plan,  &c.—Fiedmont—  Thanks  for  your  MS.    which 
however  we  must  return  (if  you  will  give  us  your  address) 
unless  its  author  Mill  permit  a  very  short  abstract  of  it  to 
appear. 
Blood  in  the  Uilk-B  Bobin-The   teats    should   be    well 
fomented  with  warm  water,  milked  with  gentleness,  and  the 
following  ointment  afterwards  applied  to   them,— Palm  oil 
i  ozs.,  yellow  wax  1  oz.,  acetate  of  lead  2  drs.,  alum  1  dr 
milkingWeir.  I(nco;,;porated  together,  and  applied  daily  after 
°  Wnd'euo  "•   ^™ONiA-ir  S-The  crystals  you  have  been 
52rXBg&g2£f*  o^tamly  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Chemical  MANCREs-r  Sprtdhuj-There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  ot  the  principle  on  which  you  are  to  act     But 
how  are  you  to  apply  it  ?    Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  an  ana 
lysis  costing  only  5s  will  give  sufficient  information  abom 

™ffi,C£$0S,t,°n  °/  H  S0U?  or  d0  y°a  think  that  toerel 
sufficiently  accurate  information  in  existence  regarding  the 
composition  of  the  crops  to  be  grown  ?  Whatever  you  may 
profess  to  do  we  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  able,  on  ,2 
whl\  f  ,ifadS'  t0,.carry  °nt  your  own  principle  of  action 
which  at  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  to  be  correct 

Diseases  in  Pheasants-,!/  S  £will  probably  find  her  inquiry 
answered  in  a  series  of  letters  which  we  shall  shortly  puS 
on  the  Diseases  of  Poultry.  There  is  a  little  book,  "Farming 
SLmatfon"  "*  W°U'd  P"*^*™  »«  thi  nece™arf 

Dbill,  &C-FP  B  M-About  a  drill,  Mr.  Hornsby,  of  Spittle 
gate,  Grantham,  would  probably  give  you  every  Informal  on 
fi-i  i"  '  a\  M'  °  v.tQJS  year>  oontains  the  account  of  Whit! 
field.    About  threshing  machinery  next  week  UI  nna" 

FlpAartyyouTluTme^YOU  "™  -«-'^a^  in' applying  to  the 

Geain  Cbdshee— 4  Subscriber-J.  Richmond,  Salford  ■  E  Civ 
*Tn'  V  /'■  «l0llcestershire;  A.  Dean,  Birmingham;  Bond" 
&  Co.,  Ipswich  ;  and  many  others  have  implements  whose 

Podltkt-££i  S-Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  which  shall 
app  e  ar. 

Refuse  of  Alkali  Wozks-A  Young  Farmer-toe  refuse  in  the 
case  of  nitric  acid  is  sulphate  of  soda-a  valuable  salt  which 
may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  The  refuse  In 
the  case  of  soda  manufacture  is  sulphuret  of  calciuni  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  by  spontaneous  combustion  be 
come  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  this  may  be  ap- 

S^v  ™wadCaM  at  *\C  lat/  °f  %  WaSS°n  l°ads  P«  acre.  You 
may  mix  it  with  peat  before  sowing  it ;  it  will  perhaps  set 
the  peat  on  Are  if  you  mix  it  fresh  from  the  works?  and  it 
would  certainly  partially  burn  or  char  it-no  harm  in  that 
Guano  may  be  mixed  with  bulky  materials,  as  peat  or  earth 
in  order  to  ensure  its  even  distribution  over  the  surface      Or 

rarroTftinTto'nc?  *«"  "^  ta   **  *«*£  & 

Slaked LmE-Amuteur  Farmer-Youv  land  may  require  lime 

and  it  may  also  require  sulphate  of  ammonia/  Do  not  apply 

them  together.    Put  the  lime  on  now  and  the  ammonta  in 

spring     You  get  no  advantage  by  applying  them  together 

eff^e'^-t -the  ume  should   by  ythattyime  be  VoroughTy 
effete,  and  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  risk  U«6"V 

T"J>s-|r-Chalk  for  u«e  as  a  manure  is  not  chargeable  with 

Winter  Ploughing -B  0  T-  It  is  generally  bad  policy  to 
plough  much  rubbish  down.  Get  it  destroyed,  pa?ed  and 
either  wittered  or  burnt  first,  and  then  plough  as  deen  as 
you  please.  There  are  many  root  weeds  of  whfch  it  is  hope 
iff  Th?^  the  d«stru,ction  by  deep  ploughing  and  ou?y- 
g*e.  Ploughing  ought  to  be  the  deepest  you 

X.°TmUni  wu0118  reachin?  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week.  y  CUDnoc 


Finti  Ap?)e,  per  lb.,  4<tt>7* 
brapee,  Hutliouee,  per  lb.,  S3  to  4* 
—      Purtu^a),  per  lb.,  Sd  to  It 
Applea,  Des3.,  per  bush., 3«id  to  8# 

—  Kituhen,  it  to  6t 
Pearo,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  12* 
Melons,  each,  is  to  5a 
OrRn^fs,  pel  dozen,  2t  to  3* 

—  por  100, 14*  to  Bit 
Berberries,  per  M.-bv.,  ts  to  7s 


i>er  dozen,  It  6dto  Sa 
—         per  100,  1C*  to  20* 
AlJriondB,  per  peck,  6t 
Sweet  Almonds,  perib.,  2*  so  8i 
Filberts, Enelibh.p.  100  lbs.,85t  to  91 
Nuta,  Cob,  per  lOOlns.,95*  to  100* 
"-    Barcelona,  BOt 

—  Brazil,  12*  to  16t 

—  Spanish,  \ii 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  is.  to  24* 


S>aks  !»>.gtatifon. 

./IJibSRS  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  ha* 
the  AuSte^Sot^r'  to'-->i-o-peu| 
at  12  o'clock,  about  2000  CaSeLuTs^o?'^^";  '1 

^t^tSKri^™|~P^ 
Azalea  indica   and  otliVi •CnJth       Iih„0,ao<iendron    arbol 

tr^^VS*  r-^-hte  oSognel 
stone     '  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  L| 


Ckbba^eB,  per  doz.,  fir/to  ?*  fd 

—  red,  per  dez,,  1*  to  3t 
B ,-ociol i,  per  doz.,  fj*  &o  12* 
CaullflovverB,  per  doz.,  It  to  5i 
Artiehokee,  per  doz.f  3»  to  6* 

_  J^iu^alem.p.  hr'eifve,l*  6-ito  U 
drench  Benns,  per  hf.-sv.,lj  6rf  to  a*6t( 
^nrreljperhl'.-sleve.gd  to  1* 
Potatoes,  pertoo,  -.1  to8i 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  6t  6<i 

—  bushel,  1*  erf  to3<  6'/ 

—  Kidney,  per  buehel,  2*to4* 
t  ii  ml  pa,  per  doz.,  It  to  2* 

Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  1*  6d 
florae  I'.ariish,  per  bundle,  1*  to4t 
Uucumbers,  each,3rf  to  8d 
Leolta.per  doz  ,  1*  6>t  to  2* 
CvLuy,  |.lt  bundle,  Cd  to  U  6d 
Harrots,  per  doz  ,  Bttti  6* 
Onions,  per  buahel,  fi*  to  8* 
—    Spanltih.  per  doz..  1j  6d  to  4* 


VEGETABLES 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOi 
fearhc,  perib.,  6rf  to  8d 
spinach,  per  sieve,  Gd  to  1* 
Lettuue,  Cos,  per  score,  Sd  to  It 
1  mnatoea,  pei  hf.-8v.,  3*  to  4< 
t^ndfve,  per  score,  9d  to  ]* 
Vegetable  marrow.p.  doz.,  6rfto  It 
M     L8het>  per  ,2  bunche8,  I*  to  1.  fd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  li  Bd 
bmaJI  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  dd 
fennel,  per  bunch,   2ri  to  3d 
^avory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  *d 
Ih/mo.  por  bunch.  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  Bm.  bnn-  64  .oSd 
Parsley,  per  bunchi  4d  to  «d 

—        Hoots,  per  bundle,  s* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  Kreen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  flrf 
lUarjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4a 
Ohervil,  per  punnet,  Bd  1^3.. 


'Lilt  Mftiid.Hay 
(ntr.New&Kowen 


Pina  Kid  tiny 
Inferior  rlav 
New   H«v 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Oct.  29 

68s  to    80.  I  New  Hay     —.to    -s  I  NewPlr 

50  65    I  Clover  80     ,0  ,0/  |  £?«*•    7o   '°    «' 

Whitechapel,  Oct.  30°HN  C°°™'  **leB™a- 

75ato    80s  i  Old  Clover  105a  tollO*  I 

65  75   I  New  Cover  7o         l7o  I  8"EW         2a8  *°'8-'8 


FOURTEEN  ACRES    OF    NURSERY  STnrir    w      a  I 
]y|ESSRS     PROTHEROE      and      MORRIS 
superior  STOCK   of  Mr.  Neai,  of  Wands™  ,   h  rL     ^ 
S»su?eS-nd=H^iE? 

class  Stocks  ever  offered  tn  PmM;,,  p  „%T \-  -  ■*  ,  tne 
every  Variety  of  useful  and  OrnamSi^ '"'nhn,^0^ 
GREENS,  FRUIT  AND  ^^^^^11 
i'LAJN.lS,  usually  and  unusually  trroron  Al=„  „ 
fine  Double  White'oamellias,  beaStifuCfumi^h  d  wXhli 
buds,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants      If™  h!     ■      °,W 

lyi  JifebKb.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  be2  to 

SALESwmV^'  *i  °NS-  L°v.UIS  TAN  HODTTE'S  aInc 
SALES  nill  take  place  at  the  Auction  Mart    Barthnlnm 


IV   .  .     „  ..    H0PS>  Fbidat,  Oct.  30. 

jSSgKftSS  SSLi?;"  msM'y  *»■«■«* 

dmy  will  be  about  hi  follow.  :-          '           """"K1"-  by  ■»!  P'rioo.  the  old 

RooheAier,  from    ...  j,  ^ 

Crtou-iburr       ...                       "  *73,*O0  Io4i71,000 

S-iasex            .                              45,000  —       45,600 

Worcester          -        .    ^ 65.500  —      66,6ro 

Farnham        ...            34.100  —      34,600 

Kingdom            .                      l6.°™  —      15,600 

-    -  4.S00  —         4,700 

.*Z37,510     jE2iO,7'0 
• . ! FatthwdhhA  hwirB.  Hop-Faptor. 

Tho  ,„„^Tf  T?,E?;— ,Sot,THnrARK'  Watebside,  Oct.  27. 

oolo.hire  aod  Yoik"bl,e  aid  fr„™  S  U.0ar^°?  arrlved  ™Mtwl»efrom  Lin- 
are  daily  co^X.Iii  to  LoolJ  .h""?'  *?*  ES°','  The  "plou.  railway, 
arrival,  by  ,h,  Hull  SeLmboSfj7  v.!  ,''°'"1°,'>  M?>1">  i  there  are  ol.o  ... 
a.quenlly  ,ho  pricv  1  hlrt  •  YoVl.  fti.  .,V  .K«  "  '""""""'able  and  con- 
l.lncoln.hlreR.gen!.   lln.To 140.  •  ^iJ'Si'1     ","  »°   """:  Do-  Sha"".  '  ""  1 

Ti,  ,      MARK-LANETMondat,  Oct.  26. 

STelhlnw°hfiteape;,bUt  thf6  f,Itrem,e  "te.w'^^rSSSS 
Is  ner  r,T    m„^  Were  frSiIy  as  dear  •  MaPles  commanded 

hola?e;so1fOaTstLTney-?ile  l?sh    accou°ts  ihducsdlhe 

ih?uSSa'-The  demaQd  f°r  lDdian  C?ru9i?febsrbrisk 

„..,  B?l™B-   PEB  ISTPEKIAi  fiUAKTEE.  s.  ,. 

Wheat,  i..Bi,  Kent,  and  Suffoik     .             Whi,.  V„  Z 

— -    NorMk,Li„oolnshlre,3„dYork.hlre         ".  ft  f. 

Barley  ,Ma.,K  and  dl.tillins  :«s  to  13.  Choyallot  ,2  " 

'>at»,  Lincolnshire  and  YorkjKlre    .             Poland,  m  ,. 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .      T'.V  °J  |J 

Irish  .        .  i,     i 

reed  87  30 


1%  /I  p7«RB  T  ^  SOtmJ  A„MEI"0AN  PLANTS. 
M  ^  S^,S;  J;  C-.  AND  S-  STEVENS  are  instruct 
J-^J-  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Room  38  Kino-Tr™ 
Coyent-garden,  on  Wednesday,  4th  November  at  fo  f™ 
°lCl°v,Cli^a„COn.=ISnmentof  VALUABLE  PLANTS  bein^? 
of  the  Collections  of  Messrs.  N  Funcke  T  t  ,»™  g  F 
Ceausse,,  during  their  latest  re^earcheffn  fte  h£h  oirtSt 
of  New  Grenada,  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  in  tl?„  £\  ■  ffi 
the  Brazils.  They  comprise  magnificent  specimens  estaS 
in  pots  in  perfect  health,  and  most  of  them  never  before!^ fi 
duced  into  England.  Also  the  very  extensive  H^"* 
Brazilian  Plants  collected  by  M  CiIus8pn  In  ^  ""? 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes,  Jo  Santa  Sin"  eotiS 
many  thousand  specimens  lotted  to  suit  private  BotaniS-f 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morninjf  of  Sale  and  fti 
logueshadof  Mr.  Pamplim,  Botanical  Bookeller  Frith  rtr? 
Co°ve°nLa^d°efnMe8SrS-  J-  C"  aQd  S'  S™™°'  S  Ktot-tS 


lrTHE      FINEST     OPPORTUNITY     OF     PIT* 

Picked  Bulbs,  including'the  finest  varieties  in  JriH™!?11 
Selected  for  an  order,  but  arrived  too ^llte  M  Crr»»?\°i 
been  instructed  to  let  them  go  without  theleasfreferve  to  tl 
highest  bidder.     On  view  the  morning  of  sale  and I  r  Ji,i       • 


Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 

-—     Hertford  and  Eeb^i 


aBd     . 

White 

Grind. 

Peed 

Potato 

t"ofcaio 


8. 


64  66 

36  39 

26  30 

30  85 

38  32 


Bean 


Muziitfun,  old  and  nevr  ' 
Pigeon,  iia-ifeoJand       . 
'.  White 


Harrow  89  48 
JuODgpod  38  46 
Qrej-        80 


JMarfeets, 


^"THFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  26.-Per  Stone  of  81bs. 

-    4.  8  to  4  10 


■     40  44 

20  to  41         Tiok     88  41 

44  to  48        Wind.  65  70 

.    60  to  66      Maple  40  45 

.„     .  FBIDAI,  Oct.  30. 

and  etheaTtrarieenif1hdei'ateiy  SU-PElied  wi*  Wheat  since  Monday 
and  the  trade  is  heavy  for  either  English  or  Foreign  barelv 
supporting  the  rates  of  that  day.— Flour  is  a dull  ,  S  „*i  y 
only  be  realised  at  a  slight  decline  -Sf  Barfev  67*20  ors  have 
arrived  from  abroad,  ana  prices  are  Is  to  2s low^.-TTt ,\Ze 
of  Beans  and  Peas  is  unaltered.— The  Oat-dealers  neinrrt^n 

favoufoTfhtTuy1:,^^  °ffeied'  ^  the  tr^  T£Se.T 

IMPEElAt   A-VEBAGES 


QNE  THOUSAND  TREES  FoITsALeZTC 
V-'  sisting  of  LIME,  ELM,  ASH  BFFCIT  n.ir  .  * 
10  to  18  feet  high,  calculated  to  give  i2l Hff^V  &°? 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman's  Parlor  Grounds  ^ht*^^ 
have  been  planted  out  single  for  a  few  years'  and  mJv  S 
moved  with  great  safety.  The  ground  bekfg  requfred  to  h 
thinned  immediately,  they  will  be  sold  n  iot„„-q  .  ,  . 
the  Cemetery,  GraveSend^from  whence  fhev  n?avn„7Apply  1' 
ently  moved  by  water.  »m  ™ence  they  may  be  convent 

PISHING  NETS,  SHEEP  NETS,  RABBIT "Nlfl 
-•-  and  all  kind  of  FISHING  NETS  for  Sea  m~t  lftv' 
and  Pond  Fishing.  Sheep  Nets  *id.  per  yard,  Zllhl HeAhfJh 
Nets  for  catching  Rabbits,  and  Cover  Shootim?  no f  rSH 
SO  80.  and  100  yards  long  'each.  Nets  to  inclose8  PheaS' 
roa^SLotdonROBEET  RlCHAKDS™.  »■  Tonbridge-plao"  New! 


Sept. 
Oct, 


19  per  Quarter, 


S„d,na„tyBea,t.        j    J     j    HrW-fflSf&^U,    ,    ,      To 

Th?;:x\i,frbe;lVTr8a^i8,S'!'knv'r'afei;''™;»''»'>''»">'^° 

4«<d,  and  ,6m°  if  the  «  .  I llhi  ik  TJ8  b«"  l>o»'i  are  .till  makine 
everything  i,  dl.po  fd  o,  Th.ro  I.  a",  m ^1  „  °"  ^*\"r  0V"''  <"•  Al">™' 
mi    trad,  on   .he   whole    I.  ,' ,1,  lncre«»e  In  the  number  of  Sheen, 

;h»l»«  Do»n.  hive  mad  en ,  T,  ,7'.^  °olwlih.tandinK  .ome  of  ,he 
Wool,  about  5..    Trade ^1.  ■?.,,  J  2  f   ' .     ?  "°m6  °f  Lh!'  ""'"  «»1«»M«  Long 

oen>tD,38l2;   Sheep  and  Lambs.  ?0,020;  Uaiv«i,  1B2  ;!•!«.,  430. 
i4^ffeqo™i!hTch^S^  \»a  Germa,y  8lnce  Men- 

Bwut!  on  lalfl  M  Any     VSoU3mSKl>  •   W      ",  ^   'hat   d-*V'    the     "UmW  of 

qnalky.    The  choIci«  _ ^ ^.'il  d  8  M  P10?":1""  "«  of  inferior 

though  the  r.ipply  rf  ShSrH,  ™U  \hl  r  ^'V'^  at  far.f"n  3-  ™  iB  W-  ^1- 
rricet.  Beit  C,  &c„  m« kV™      j  i  V.      n  U  "^"^"fflv  ht-avv  ftt  lower 

thcBi  very  »mill ;  It  I.  d,ffi,;,,h  ,,  f ,  ffifS  SM  PTC'  and  thH  dtm,tnd  for 

«"-«»«  »8J;.SheepM.t.  Lamb-,  awojifiCalvw^BBj  PiK,#«0 

«j  Wcet  Smhhfield. 

I 


8  weeka'  AityT6£.  Aver. 
Outlei  on  Foreign  Gralr 


Wheat. 
61*  3d 


Barley. 
801  Id 


OatB. 

sa«  7rf 


£4   a 

24     7 
26     8 


Rye.   I  Beans 


P3i  0d 
S5*K7 


4'*  6<( 

7 


45  fi 

46  9 


Fluctuations  in  last  six  weeVs  Corn  Averages. 
~        Oct.  lo 


Peas. 
40«  fid 


47  3 

48  10 


QARDENERS-  NEW  CAPES,  dressed  with  a  solu- 
^-"  tion  of  India  Rubber,  long  enough  to  effectuallv  nroteeta 
man  at  work  when  stooping  down,  3s.  eaeh.  The  above fare 
strongly  recommended  for  Gamekeepers,  Watchers  and 
others  exposed  to  the  wet.  Capes,  shorter,  2s.  and  '2s  Z  each  • 
also  a  large  quantity  of  second-band  Policemen's  Capes' 
2?  each;  Dog  Cart  Aprons,  10».  6<*.  lined;  Tarpauling  Coats' 

ihoof?LIn*oa  Rwber'  thir.n  Cap6S  and  Coat«  fOT  GenTlemen  for 
Shooting,  &c.     Waggon  Covers,  2s.  per  square  yard  -Robert 

Nrw^aTLonfon/^    TeDt    M^   ^    ^£™% 

J^ttxt  %SSER-F0TS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
OHN  MORTLOCK,  250?  Oxford- street,  respectfully 

ni,ftinn^CeS-  tbafc.he  ha?  a  very  ^rge  assortment  ofthe 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  insDec- 
faon.      Every    description   of   useful  CHINA     ffiSSaSS 

EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  ctshLiw 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park.  ~ 


Canary        .         .        tfer'^r 
Caraway  -     per   cwv 

Clover,  fted,  En^Hub 
—     ForefRh 

Intrlleh     - 


SEEDS,  Oct.  26 


—       Whit 

CoHatiddr     i 

HampBeod 

fiinseed 

Baltio 


'elgn      -  _ 

-  10 

per  qr.  34 

ptr-jr  45 


—    ••nliei    JEdr.  per  1000    13'  5a 


Miiatard, White- p%uft.        7,       '^ 

—      SupBrflne     ,,       .  i.        _ 
_      ~ ■        Brown         >t         .       fl     Hb 

RapoEtod,  KnxHuh.perlaBS  21/       2H 

S5K£Rfei.    1  &™  £«*j' 

Tare»,EnR.  «.ln..,.t  p.bu,),.    B,    6lM 

Tmnlp  ,to,.  »,rlabfe  foro.imatlorl. 
KM»(MFoto'At»e  Lav. 


Q  LASS  MILK  PANS.-In  consequence  of  the  in- 
v*  creased  demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS  owine-  to  tha 
mcontestiblefactof  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream  throwing  nearly  10  percent,  more  than  any  other  utensU 
hitherto  used  ;  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  price;  Phillips  «fc  Welch  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  manu. 
facturer  for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  now 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  •— 

l':"'1'         ''    ,„.     i  Each-s.d. 

18  inches  in  diameter    . .  i    o 

20        »  ,»  ..4    3 


Each— s.  d. 
12  inches  in  diameter  . .  3  4 
1*        »  „  ..3    6 

16 


..  3    9     22 

When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  nack- 
ages  British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  ilaw 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
■•-  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had!  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  •  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elfbick's,  28,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-street.       "J>  For  Ready  Money  only. 

«PT  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
RoomSj  &e.  ° 
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DUTY   OFF  GLASS. 
1  KEEN  and  HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 
|f"  ic,  made  and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
ft.  considerable  reduction.     One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucum- 
|  and  Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for 
packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
it  material.     Two-liffht  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
ij.    Garden-lights  of  every  description,  at  James  Watts's, 
:house  Builder,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road. 
eferenee  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade, 
Inost  of  the  counties  in  England. 


GLASS  DAIRY  PAHS. 
'DWARDS   and    PELL    have  on    hand   a  supply 
i     of  these  cleanly  and  beautiful  pans,  of  tho  following 
•s  and  prices  : — 

2  inch  diameter    . .    3s.  id.  I  13  inch  diameter  . .    is.  Od. 
„  . .     3s.  Sd.     20  „  . .     4s.  3d. 

..     3s.9rf.  |  22  „  ..     4s.  6d. 

'hese  pans  being  stronger  than  earthenware,  and  cleaning 
ily  without  the  use  of  scalding  water,  are  in  every  respect 
ferable  to  any  other  description  of  dairy  pan,  and  with  ordi- 

E  care  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.     They 
uce  a  larger  proportion  of  cream,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ter  is  decidedly  better. 

HORTICULTURAL    GLASS. 
dwards  and  Pell  have  a  very  large  and  assorted  Stock  of 
>z.  Sheet  Glass,   suitable  for  Frames,  Greenhouses,  tfcc., 
2d.  to  o^d.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 
Southampton-street,  and  7,  Maiden-lane,  Strand. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


URBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
'  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
;s,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
Br  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
Ir.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
lbers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
re  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
leatedby  Burbldge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
i  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result, 
ir  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  . 
orticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
r ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
idinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
te-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
Fleet-street,  London. 

OT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

LHORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
jRCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 

and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
IVARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 
,  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 

of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
iratus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve, 
its  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
ang  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
d  durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
v  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
nanv  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
)e  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
:uting  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
iwick.  , 

,  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
ticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
tlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
Tings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
Drtunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
lelv  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
pted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
it  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
re  the  public. 

,  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
Lear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
atory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
des  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 
.  and  E.*B  alley  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
it  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
■  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
aidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
atervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
ory. 

rEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
jINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
ntific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
lvin<*  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
"bv  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
;d  to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
:  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
ads  thev  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
per,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
;e  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
orwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;.  or 
r  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
ew  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
iorticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
lined  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
onservatories,  tfcc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,. erected  upon  the  most 
amental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
.ces,  "Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


H 


OT  WATER  AE3PARATUS.-The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  ami  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fuwleb's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Qreenfaoases,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
tor  Drying  Timber,  ic.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex. 
pressing  their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re. 
quires  no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowleb,  03.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HOUTICULTCMAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


r  AWES'  PATENT  MANURES— Turnip  Manure 
-L'  11.  per  ton.  Clover  Manure,  HI.  pirton.  Corn  Manure' 
HI.  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  71.  per  ton.  ' 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamj  s  to  .Mr.  Wilson  at  Mr 
Lawes1  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 

NEW  INVENTION   FOR  DIBBLING  WHEAT.' 


Registered  in  pur- 
suance of  the 
Designs'   Copyright 


Amendment    Acts, 

Ci    7   Vic,    c.    65, 

No.  409. 


WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &c.-,  Gloucester- 
,J  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  iic,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
meats  of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  «fcc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.Weeks*!;  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  tfcc.,  in  great  variety. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'a    REMEDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
—Price  2s.  and  45.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
305.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  405.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11.  105. 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  tou  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwabds  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  5-5,  King  William-street,  City;  and  Pottee,  Beo- 
thees,  Agents  for  the  North,  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

%*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,   clubbing 
together,  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'T^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
J-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee.  Engineer,  &c.  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 

ERUVlAiN     AND      BOLIVIAN      GUANO     ON 

SALE,    BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO..  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  ii  irom  the  Import 
Warehouses. 

GUANO,    tfcc. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 
Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASFI,  for  destruction  of  Wire  worm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
"    SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


JUNGLE'S      HAND      DIBBLING      MACHINE, 

™  ■     ir       .  -F0H  DEro3,T»NG    ALL   KINDS   OF   SEED. 

1  his  Machine  is  confidently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors, 
which  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  Hole,  and  deliver  the 
exact  quantity  of  Seed,  with  extreme  regularity.     It  is  simple 
^"construction,  and  not  liable  to  iret  out  of  order. 
THE  DIBBLINU  PuINT   is  so  CONSTRUCTED  THAT 
*  *    ™       TiiE  S0IL  CA-N'NOT  CHOKE  IT. 
*      The  cups   are  of  various   sizes  for   discharqing 
either  Wheat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans.  Peas, 
Vetches,  c\c. 

®mS,le Price   40*.         each. 

Double $it  iq3_ 

Testimonials  and  Circulars,  givingdesci  iptiona  ofits  working 
tfcc.  can  be  had  on  application  to 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Merchants. 
£?■  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
Plymouth,  Oct.  31. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTER3 

PATENT. 


T?   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
J-    •     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,     Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Foeests, 
Honodeable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Cojimissioweks  of  Custcms, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry' 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Souse,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  constructiou  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

^=  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made   are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  asrt  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyor-ship  of 
Charles  Bariy,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factorv  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


WATER  RAISED  FROM  ANY  DEPTH  TO  ANY  HEIGHT 
FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MANSIONS,  PUBLIC  ESTA 
BLISHMENTS,  FARM-YARDS,  tfce.,  BY 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 
ryUE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-*-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peru  Wan  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Purser,  Secre- 
tary,  40.  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  FOR  WHEAT  AND  ALL 
GRAIN  CROPS.— The  Autumn  season  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  the  application  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  for 
the  above  crops,  as  time  is  afforded  for  the  due  decomposition  of 
the  Manure  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  thus  prepared,  when  the  plant 
feels  the  first  genial  warmth  of  spring,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
nutriment  in  a  fit  state  for  immediate  assimilation. — Testi- 
monials and  all  particulars  at  the  Factory,  23,  Clapham-road- 
place,  Kennington.        %ft  A  few  respectable  Agents  wanted. 


Taxd  S.  KNIGHT,  5,  Great  Suffolk-street,  South- 
•  wark,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Agriculturists,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
Water  on  their  own  premises,  either  for  domestic  or  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  their  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE,  adapted 
for  Horse  or  Manual  Labour ;  also  Water-wheels,  Water-rams, 
Garden  and  Street  Pumps,  <fce. 

Many  years  experience  in  fixing  Hydraulic  Machines,  enables 
T.  and  S.  Knight  to  do  so  on  the  most  simple  and  economical 
plan. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  the  particulars  of  the  quantity  of 
water  required,  situation,  depth  of  well,  tfcc.,  being  forwarded 
to  the  above  address,  where  machines  of  various  descriptions 
may  be  inspected. 

Conservatories  and  other  Buildings  heated  with  Hot  Water 
on  scientific  principles,  combined  with  economical  arrange- 
ments. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 
YV ILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
*  *  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  talcing  roots  and  stones  out  o?  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
A  is  offersd  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  iupots,  with  full  directions  tor  use, 
at  4s.,- 35.,  and  20*-.  each. 
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TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
HPHE  A1NSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
-*-  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  'Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three- fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from.  Mr.  John  Patolv,  Secretary,  103a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. 

^  ARSON'S :~ "ORIGINAL        ANTI-CORROSION 


a 


PAINT,  specially  patronised  by  the  British  and  other 
Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Comp 
Dock  Companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  / 
recommended  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Agriculturists,  Manufac- 
turers, "West  India  Proprietors,  and  others,  it  having  been 
proved  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  surpass  all 
other  Paints  as  an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  the  preservation  of  wooden  houses,  farm  and  other 
out-buildings,  farming  implements,  conservatories  ;  park 
paling;  gates,  iron  railing,  iron  hurd'es,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  old  compo  and  stucco  fronts,  and  tiles  to  repre- 
sent slating.  The  superiority  of  the  Anti-Corrosion  over  other 
Paint  for  out-door  purposes  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  its  use  has  been  always  most  strenuously 
opposed  by  colour  manufacturers,  painters,  oil  and  colourmen, 
and  others  interested  in  the  sale  of  common  Paints.  It  is  also 
very  economical,  any  labourer  being  able  to  lay  it  on.  Colours- 
light  stone,  drab  or  Portland  ditto,  Bath  ditto,  light  and  dark 
yellow  ditto,  light  and  dark  oak,  light  and  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red,  and  black,  Sis.  per  cwt. ; 
invisible  green,  50s. ;  bright  ditto,  60s.  ;  deep  green,  GOs.  per 
cwt.  ;io  casks,  28  lbs.,  5G  lbs.,  and  1121bs.  each.  Oil  and  Brushes. 
More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  of  postage.  The 
Original  A nti- Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  Walter 
Cabson  (successor  to  the  inventors),  15,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  will  show  nearly  300  testi- 
monials received  from  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who 
have  used  the  Anti-Corrosion  for  many  years  at  their  country 
Beats.  W.  C.  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  spurious  Imitations  of  his  Original  Anti-Corrosion 
Paint  no  *v  offered  for  sale.  He  has  no  agents  whatever.  All 
Orders  are  particularly  requested  tobe  sent  direct. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness   Prince 

Albeut,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Me.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  S a ckville- street, 

Piccadilly. 
(CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
v>  the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
2s.  6d.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5s.—  Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  sensations  in 
the  Muuth,  price  4s.  6d.  —  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s.  Bd. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied^ 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locock. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Sackville- 
street.  Piccadilly,  at  Home  from  Teh  till  Five. 
IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES.— THE  POPULAR  REMEDY- 
OARR'S  LIFE  P  I  L  L  S.— A  mild,  safe,  and 
-*-  most  effectual  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious,  Liver,  and 
Stomach  Complaints,  Sick  Head-aohe;  Costivehess,  &c.  tbe. 
Their  composition  is  truly  excellent;  they  are  compounded 
entirely  of  vegetable  products,  freed  from  all  irritating  and  de- 
leterious matters,  which  renders  their  operation  mild  and 
agreeable  ;  they  do  not  require  the  least  confinement  or  altera- 
tion of  diet,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  invalid  with  perfect 
safety;  as  an  occasional  dose  in  all  nervous  and  debilitated 
cases,  recoveries  from  protracted  diseases,  &c,  they  will  be 
found  highly  valuable,  imparting  vigour  and  tone  to  the  system 
when  emaciated  by  disease. 

Their  value  as  a  general  tonic  and  restorative  of  the  impaired 
stomach  and  biliary  system,  is  daily  manifested  to  the  Pro- 
prietors, by  their  increasing  rapid  sale,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  forwarded  by  those  who  have  proved  their  efficacy. 
The  following  has  just  been  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Batters, 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  Nottingham. 

"  Sirs, — The  many  thousand  boxes  I  sell  in  the  course  of  a 
year  fully  testify  the  superiority  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  over 
every  other  Patent  Medicine.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
all  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  they  derive  from  taking  them; 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  society,  arid 
numerous  respectable  families  havo  adopted  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  as  a  family  medicine  ;  and  thousands  have  given  me  full 
proof  verbally  of  the  cures  which  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  have 
effected.  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  obediently,  G.  Batters, 
June,  1816." 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

None  are  genuine, unless  the  words,  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  on  the  Government 
Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  &  Co.,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  Ud.t  2s.  dd„  and  family  packets  at  lis. 
each,  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 


'T'ODDS    PATENT    PROTOXIDE    PAINT.— The 

J-  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  tbe  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  fric- 
tion will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuc- 
coed buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and  compared 
with  white-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that 
one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  half  of  lead.  It  works 
well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occu- 
pation it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Manu- 
factured by  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Nine 
Elms,  London. 

p O RTABLE  PATENT  SUSPENSION  STOVES. 
TT  ~T!ie  nights  are  beginning  to  grow  cold.  Now  is  the 
time  tor  increasing  the  temperature  of  your  Conservatory,  for 
one  unexpected  frost  may  disappoint  all  the  hopes  which  have 
beguiled  the  care  and  toil  of  a  whole  summer.     Therefore,  go 

wvwnvi Wvil?"  £ne  of  the  PATENT  PORTABLE 
SUSPENSION  STOVES.  The  Seventh  Thousand  is  already 
on  sale,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  which  is  but  he  third  season, 
SIU'"1"!  "  said  of  its  cleanliness,  its  singularly 
beautiful  ventilating  properties,  its  certainty  of  burning 
throughout  the  night,  and  its  exceeding  small  consumption  of 
fuel,  is  all  true.     Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  by  post,  or  the 

?,l°.VM^af„en?i  ?  B.lenin  °Peration.  at  Geobge  anil  John 
Diane-  opening  to  the  Monument,  it,  King  William-street, 
London- bndge,  ' 


A  YOUNG  LADY,  well  born,  of  agreeable  manners, 
-^*-  and  excellent  temper,  but  not  musical,  is  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  situation  as  Companion  to  a  Lady.  The  most  respect- 
able references  will  be  given.  —  Address,  A.  U.,  Post-office, 
Torrington-place,  Torrington-square. 


THE  TOTATO  FAILURE. 
Just  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  enlarged  by  additional  direc- 
tions and  tbe  Testimonials  of  Correspondents,  price  0d.,  or 
5s.  per  dozen  for  distribution, 

THE  POTATO  MURRAIN  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 
By  Geobge  W.  Johnson,' Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Dictionary 
of  Modern  Gardening,"  "The  Gardener's  Almanack,"  »fcc. 
The  immediate  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  is  urged,  because  the 
remedy  requires  an  instant  trial. 

London:  R.  Baldwin,  Paternoster-row;  and  IT.  Wool- 
deidge,  Winchester. 

*„*  The  Author  is  preparing  a  large  work,  entitled  "THE 
POTATO;  ITS  CULTURE,  USES,  AND  HISTORY","  to  be 
published  in  January,  in  a  foolscap  8vo  volume,  price  2s.  Gd. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HER    MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS 
ROYAL. 
Just  published,  with  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Gilbert, 
square,  cloth  gilt, 

'T'ALES    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE.      By    Agnes 
-*-  Loudon.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

London  :  Bowdert  and  Kebby,  190,  Oxford-street. 

HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT- WATER. 

Just  published,  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous 

Woodcuts,  &c.,  Svo,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth, 

A      PRACTICAL     TREATISE    ON    WARMING 

■£i    BUILDINGS    BY  HOT  WATER;    on    Ventilation    and 

the  various  methods  of  Distributing  Artificial  Heat,  and  their 

Effects  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.    To  which  are 

added  an  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Radiant  and  Conducted 

Heat,  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Coal,  and  the  Combustion 

of  Smoke.    By  Chables  Hood,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

WniTTAKEB  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane,  London  ;  and  to  be  had 

of  any  Bookseller. 


rpHE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  ALMANACK 
-*-  for  1817.— On  Saturday  next,  October  81.  the  ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON  ALMANACK  for  1847  will  be  published, 
and  will  contain  upwards  of  80  engravings,  illustrating  Science, 
Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Anniversaries,  Sports,  &c.  The 
Astronomic  Calculations  have  been  furnished  by  James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Months  has  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Loudon,  illustrated  with  engravings  by  Miss  Loudon. 
The  varied  embellishments  have  been  contributed  by  Kenny 
Meadows,  Esq.,  W.  Harvey,  Esq.,  and  J.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and 
are  remarkably  interesting  and  beautiful.  Domestic  Hints- 
New  Recipes  in  Cooking— the  New  Sugar  and  Corn  Tariff- 
Tables  and  Information  of  all  the  Government  and  Public 
Offices,  with  all  that  can  make  an  Almanack  valuable.  In  an 
elegant  wrapper,  64  pages,  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 
Office,  198,  Strand. 


TfARMERS'  CLUBS.— Ail  arrangement  has  just 
J-  been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions  enter- 
tained upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers'  Clubs 
will  be  given  in  the  "Farmers' Magazine."  Nearly  200  columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engravings 
of  the  best  and  most  perfect  animals  which  obtain  tbe  prizes  of 
the  leading  Agricultural  Societies.  The  series  of  Portraits  of 
Patrons  of  Agriculture  and  Eminent  British  Farmers,  with 
Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  continuation— Mr.  J.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  just  appeared.  Price2s. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.    Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand. 

"-J1ENANT  RIGHT."— That  an  Alteration  in  "the 
-L  Conditions  upon  which  Land  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
and  cultivated,  affording  greater  security  to  the  Tenant 
Farmer  for  the  investment  of  his  capital  and  a  wider  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  a  considerable  change 
in  the  law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  perfectly  manifest  ;  in  fact 
a  system  of  "  Tenant  Right"  must  be  established.  The  Make 
Lane  Expkess  has  always  advocated  the  rights  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  unflinchingly. — May  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Id. ;  or  11. 10s. 'id.  per  annum 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Strand,  London. 


HPHE  CORN  TRADE.— The  ascertained  destruction 
J-  of  the  POTATO  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom— and  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  grain  and  pulse  crops,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended, of  the  Potato  also,  in  France— render  early  and  correct 
information  on  the  stock  of  grain  available  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency, of  more  importance  than  for  many  years  past.  No 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  in- 
telligence in  the  Mabk.-i.ane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Teade  in  England  and 
in  Fobeiqn  Countbies.  —  May  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
booksellers,  price  11. 10s.  id.  per  annum.  Office,  24,'Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 


T  ORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  stated  at  the  meeting 
-L'  at  Coleshill,  on  the  9th  of  September,  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  POTATO  crop  as  proved,  food  to  the  value  of 
10,000,0001.  had  been  lost ;  and  that  Frauce,  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  would  require  2,000,000  quarters  of  grain.  This 
vast  demand  must  cause  great  excitement,  and  render  correct 
information  as  to  the  supply,  and  the  quarters  from  whence  it 
may  be  obtained,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  nor 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  the  latest  and  best  intelligence  in 
the  Mask-Lane  Express,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the 
authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in  England  and  in  Foreign 
Countries — May  be  had,  by  order,  ot  all  booksellers,  price  7d 
Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS,  including  Forcing,  Propagating,  &c 
By  William  Paul,  of  the  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ;  or  from  the  Author,  free 
by  post,  on  receipt  of  22  postage  stamps. 

rpHE  HORTICULTURALlwAGAZINE,  Price  Is. 
-»-  contains  6  Illustrations  and  96  columns  of  really  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  and  the  general  management  of  Gardens', 
Greenhouses,  and  Farms.  An  illustrated  specimen  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  free,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
Publishers,  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  05,  Paternoster-row,  on 
receipt  of  id.  or  postage-stamps. 


rpVERY  THING  for  the  TOILET,  at  MECHI'S 
-L'  Manufactory,  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London.  —  Superior 
hair,  nail,  tooth,  shaving,  and  flesh  brushes ;  clothes  and  hat 
brushes  ;  combs,  washing  and  shaving  soap  ;  various  nail  and 
corn  instruments  ;  razors,  razor-strops  and  paste,  and  shaving 
powder  ;  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-cases,  either  with  or 
without  fittings,  in  Russia  leather,  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
Japan  ware  ;  ladies'  companions  and  pocket-books,  eleg'antly 
fitted  ;  also  netting  boxes,  envelope  cases,  card  cases,  note  and 
cake  baskets,  beautiful  ink-stands,  and  an  infinity  of  recherche 
articles  not  to  be  equalled  in  London. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post, 

©fie  Hatlfoay  (Sfircmick 

Of  Saturday,  Octobee  24,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS    OF     THE    WEEK.  _  SOOT ',  WESTERN    ANI 

£ONDON    AND    BRIGHTON-BIRMINGHAM    AND    OX 

FORD  -  ACCIDENT     ON     CENTRAL      RAILWAY     01 

FRANCE-THE  TREASURY  AND  IRISH    RAILWAYS- 

Sft&E&S  j:il??ITS'  actdal  and  piiospectYve- 

I£T„I0NS  CONCERNING  THE  STATE  AND  NATIONAJ 

rtUADS. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.-  Geometricus's  Round  Rail  rem 
l  Ran— Greenhow's  Exposition  of  the  Danger  and  Defiei 
encjes  of  the  present  mode  of  Railway  Construction,  teifl 
£ii!7i'(i»iii<7-The  Edinburgh  Review  aad  its  Article  on  Rail 
ways— Bradshaw's  Monthly  Guide. 

REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.-Rugby  and  Lea,„i,,gton-LyJ 
and  Dereham— Dublin  and  Kingstown— Dublin  and  Belfas 
Junction— Dublin,  Dundrum,  and  Rathfarnham— Edinburg] 
and  Glasgow— Aberdeen  — London  and  Blackwall  — Norl 

nSSI£.r^!'J?,And  Valencia-Projected-Town  Meetings. 

OFFICAL  PAPERS.- Aberdeen,  Engineer's  Report-Dublii 
and  Kingstown,  Directors'  Report— Namur  and  Liege  do 

Progress  of  Works-Bedford  Branch  of  the  North- Western- 
Accidents  —  Law  Intelligence  —  Iron  Trade  —  Meetings  _ 
Tenders  for  Loans— Contracts—  Dividends-Calls— Depositi 
Returned— Signature  of  Parliamentary  Contracts— Transfei 
Books  Closed— Correspondents— Traffic  Table— Share  Listi 
—Foreign  ditto— Money  Market—  Paris  Letter—  Irish  Rail 
ways  a  Practical  Lesson— •' '  Cato'  thoureasonest  [not]  well1 
—Relative  Distances  by  R«l  and  Coach  Roads— Madrid  anc 
>  alencia— Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Kailway  Chronicle  of  any  Newsreader, 

FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 
TJ  EAL  and  SONS  have  just  completed  the  erection  ol 
-  ,  Machinery  ior  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin. 
ciple,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  nuill  are  evaDO. 
rated  and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im. 
purities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed, 'but  they  arc 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  ii 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  muel 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  :—    1 
Mixed    per  lb.  . .    Is.  Od.  I  Best  Foreign  Grev  Goose  2s.  Oil. 

Grey  Goose    ..        ..    Is.  id.  \     „    Irish  White       „    2s.  6<f, 
Foreign  Grey  Goose       Is.  Sd.  |     „    Dantzic  White   ,,    3s.  OS. 

Heal  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  ou  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham- 
court  Road. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRIZE  PATTERNS. 


'X'HE  SOCIETY  being  desirous  of  procuring  beautiful 
■L  forms  of  ordinary  utensils,  to  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  as 
the  commonest  and  mostvulgar,  awarded  their  Prizes  to  Messrs. 
Mintjn,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  two  Jugs  and  a  Toilette  Ser- 
vice, complete  ;  and  to  Felix  Summeblt  for  a  Tea  Service. 

These  articles  may  now  be  had  of  all  dealers  in  China  and 
Earthenware  throughout  the  Kingdom,  at  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  Crockery,  and  at  higher  prices,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

They  are  manufactured  in  white,  buff,  and  olive-coloured 
Earthenware,  in  white  China,  and  China  with  gold  handles,  as 
submitted  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert,  the  President  of  the 
Society. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES,  LARGK 
BUILDINGS,  GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  &c.  &c. 
pUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVE  for  these  purposes, 
^-^  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced  to 
public  notice.  The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to  Warm 
and  Ventilate  Buildings  from 

5,000  to    10,000  cubic  feet,  is  15!. 
No.  2,  from  10,000  to    50,000  do.  20Z. 

No.  8,  from  50,000  to  100,000  do.  251. 

Ample  testimony  can  be  adduced.  They  may  be  seen  in  daily 
operation  at  the  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS,  the  Great 
Western  Emporium  for  Stove  Grates,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Fenders 
Fire  Irons,  &c.  Where  is  also  the  largest  assortment  in  the' 
Kingdom  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  in  Tinned  Cop-, 
per,  Tin,  and  Iron  Cooking  Wares ;  best  Sheffield  Plate  and 
Table  Cutlery  ;  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea-Travs  ;  Bronzed 
Tea-Urns  ;  Baths  of  all  kinds  ;  Brass  and  Iron"  Bedsteads  f 
Wire  Trellis  Work  ;  Garden  Ornaments  ;  Verandahs,  Sec.  &c.  i 
Thobpe,  Fallows,  &  Co.,  Panklibanon  Iron  Works,  53, 
Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


N 


OTT'S    PATENT   STOVES    FOR  CHURCHES, 

HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c— Tbe  Patent  having  ex- 
pired,   the    present    Pro-! 
prietors     are    enabled    to; 
offer  these  excellent  Stoves 
at  Three-fourths  tbe  price 
hitherto     charged.        En- 
gravings of   the    patterns, 
with   the   reduced   prices, 
will  be  forwarded  on  appli 
cation  to  the  Warehouse 
80,      Great     Queen-street 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

N.B.     Hot-water    Pipe 
can   be   attached    to    the 
Stoves  for   Warming    dis 
tant  Apartments,   Conser- 
vatories, &c. 


Printed  by  William  Bradbury,  of  No.  6,  York. place,  Siolce  Ne,wiof;to3, 
Frbdbuick  Mullbtf  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Sioke  Ncwinjjion,  boti 
in  the  countyof  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  office  in  Lombard -at  rear 
the  Precinct  of  W h  1  te friar h, in  tbe  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them, 
atthe  Office, No.5»  Charles-street,  inthe  parish  of  St.Pitul's,  Co  vent  Gar 
den.  In  th&uaid  county,  whereal!  Advertisements  and  Commu\ijation8 
are  tobe  addressed  to  the  liditor,-'  Saturday,  October  31-  1843. 
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EXHIBIT  TON  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— The 
-J  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  the  above  beautiful 
utumnal  Flowers  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  at  Chandler 
id  Son's  Nursery,  Wands  worth -road. 

Flowering  Plants  in  pots,  from  Gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen. 
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EW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS ; 
JLl  the  finest  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks;  fine  Camel- 
lias ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbrieata  ;  the  finest  Dutch 
Hyacinths:  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  ;  Pansies ;  Youell's 
Tobolsk  and  Mvatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb. 

TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  all  of  which  are  of  the  very  best 
quality,  YOUELL  and  Co.  respectfully  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  Advertisement  of  Oct,  24th  and 
the  previous  week. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLTNA  5s. 
Steamers  direct  to  Rotterdam  and  to  Hull  twice  a-week, 
and  to  London  daily.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  7. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  PLANTERS. 

QUICK,  OK  WHITETHORN.— A  few  Hundred 
Thousands  of  fine  clean,  transplanted  QUICK  to  be  Dis- 
posed of. — For  price  and  sample,  apply  to  Yooell  »fc  Co.,  Great 
Yarmouth  Nursery. 

The  above  are  "of  the  finest  quality,  and  possess  an  unusual 
quantity  of  fibrous  roots.  

THE  FILBY,  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
TO  THE  TRADE. 
TTriLLTAM  CRISP  lias  10;0u0  of  the  ahove  RASP- 
*  V  BERRY  to  offer  in  quantities  not  less  than  500— they  can 
be  warranted  genuine.  See  history  of  this  Raspberry  given  by 
Mr.  Rivers  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  46,  1844.  The 
lowest  trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. — Direct  to 
William  Crisp,  Filby  Gardens,  near  Norwich,  delivered  free 
at  Yarmouth.  


~\RIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
J  the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
r  Mr.  Fortune,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
sward,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
em  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
lans. 


nHESXUTS— For  Sale,  a  large  Quantity    of  fine 
W    ENGLISH  NUTS  of  this  year's  growth,  at  5s.  per  bushel, 
Cash.  — Enquire  (prepaid)  of  Mr.  Mallam,  the  Priory,  Ease- 
ume,  Midhurst,  Sue-satf. 

COOPER,  Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  has  a  few  fine 
LARCH  to  dispose  cf. 
LARCH,  4  to  5  feet  ..         ..     6s.  per  100.      , 

5  to  6  feet  ..         ..8s.      ,, 

„        S  to  12  feet         ..        ..  25s.      ,, 

EARNER'S  SUPERIOR  EARLY  EMPEROR 
*  PEAS. — This  splendid  new  PEA,  admitted  as  being  the 
.-liest  and  best-flavoured  Pea  known,  maj  be  had,  at  2s.  6d". 
r  quart,  of  Frederick  Warner,  Seedsman.  2S,  Cornhill, 
mdon.  Also  the  improved  EARLY  GREEN  MARROW  Pf?A, 
/vim:  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
rliuess,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  Is.  Od.  per  quart. 
A  general  collection  of  HYACINTHS,  &c,  in  the  best 
irieties. 


"OHN  WALLACE,  Gabriel's-hill,  Maidstone,  has  a 
quantity  of  the  Double  Dark  Blue  Perpetual  TREE 
tOLET  to  dispose  of,  which  may  be  sent  by  post  safely  to  any 
irt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Price  4s.  a  doz.,  including  postage. 
Apply  as  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  14,  Tavistock-row, 
>vent-garden. 


ZEVTS.— A  large  quantityofnneYEWS,from4to8  ft. 

L    high,  fanned  and  otherwise,  to  be  sold  cheap,  the  ground 
:ing  wanted  for  other  purposes,  at  G.  and  T.  Sinton's,  Haver- 
ock  Nursery,  Haverstock-hill,  Hampstead. 
Likewise  a  quantity  of  3  and  4-years-old  QUICK. 


^lUTHILL  ON  CUCUMBER  GROWING.— On  the 
J   1st  of  December,  Printed  Directions,  substantiated  by  20 
sars'  successful  experience  in  Cucumber  Growing  (the  last  7 
ars  extensively  for  Covent  Garden  Market),  will  be  sent  with 
packet  of  seed  of  his  Black-spine  Cucumber,  for  2s.  Gd. 
Passiugham's  Victoria  Green  Flesh  Melon,  per  packet,  2s. 
Cuthill's  Early  Scarlet  Flesh  Do.,  2s.  per  packet. 
Seed  of  the   Lisianthus   Russellianus,   with    directions   for 

growing,  2s.  per  packet. 
Cutliill's  Scarlet  Clove,  and  a  French  Yellow  Picotee,  at  12s. 

per  dozen. 
The  British  Queen  and  Keen's  SeedliDg  Strawberries  in  pots 

for  Forcing. 
J.  CrJTHiLL.  Florist  and  Early  Forcer,  Denmark-hill,  Cam- 
rwell,  London. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIA,  "WHITE  PERFECTION." 
gKANCIS  JENNINGS,  Florist,  begs  to  inform  the 
-  public  that  plants  of  the  above  splendid  FUCHSIA  dis- 
lct  from  anything  of  the  kind  yet  offered,  will  be  read'v  for 
livery  the  first  week  in  February,  1S47,  at  7s.  Gd.  per  plant 
ie  over  on  every  three  ordered. 

F.  J.  feels  confident  the  above  will  give  general  satisfaction, 
wing  taken  the  first  prize  at  Gravesend  on  the  16th  July, 
46.  Tube  and  sepals  white,  without  a  stain  of  pink  :  corolla 
|iaded  crimson,  in  size  and  form  similar  to  Smith's 
Gigantea  ;"  profuse  bloomer  and  of  free  growth.  A  drawin" 
r  Waeeling,  maybe  seen  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  Pine-apple° 
ace  ;  also  at  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall.-street 
>ndon,  Agents.— South  Lambeth,  Not.  7. 


\(t  ESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  and  CO.,  Seedsmen  and 
1*  JL  Florists,  15G,  Cheapside,  London  (opposite  St  Paul's), 
beg  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  their  Customers 
in  general,  that  their  Annual  Importation  of  Dutch,  Cape  and 
other  Bulbs,  has  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  solicit  the 
favour  of  early  orders.  See  Priced  List  in  "  Floricultural 
Cabinet,"  and  "Florists'  Journal"  for  September,  and  the 
'■'  Horticultural  Magazine,"  '"  Paxton's  "  and  "  Curtis's 
Botanical  Magazines"  for  October.  A  Catalogue  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  prepaid  application.  —  Nursery, 
Stuart's  Grove,  Fuluam-road. 


C^ONIFERiE. — The  Subscribers  have,  this  Season,  to 
J  offer  the  following  : — 

Leaves  gewratty  2  in  a  Sheath.    Natives  of  Europe. 

Those  marked  *  are  Hardy. 

^Fints  syirestris,  Scotch  Fir,  native,  1  year  seedling,  per  s.   d. 

1000            ...         1  0 

,,  „  "native,    2    year    irvdling, 

per  1000 2  0 

H  )t  ,,  'common,  1  year  seedling, 

perlOOO 0  9 

„  ,,  '  common  2  year  seedling, 

per  1000 1  6 

M  „  ,,  ^native,    1    year    seedling, 

1  year  transplanted     ...     5  0 
M            „                    „          'native    1    year    seedling, 

2  year  transplanted      ...     6  0 
„           ,,                   „          *native    2   year    seedling, 

1  year  transplanted      ...     7  6 
M                    „          "common,  2  year  seedling, 

1  year  transplanted     ...     8  0 
,  *            ,,                    ,,          'native,     in     pots,     about 

li  foot,  per  doz             ...     6  0 
„            ,,                    „          *haguensis,   in  pots,   6    to 

9  inch,  per  doz 4  0 

„            ,,          'argentea,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each        2  0 

„             „          'horizontalis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  in,  each        1  0 

„            „          ttuncinata,  1  year  seedling,  per  100     ...  10  0 

, ,            ,,                  ,,          ""-3  to  4  inch,  in  pots,  each  ...    2  6 

„            ,,          'rigensis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each     ...     2  6 

,,            ,,          *genevensis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each       5  0 

„            „          "^brevifoUa,  in  pots,  small,  each          ...15  0 

,,            „          caltaica,  in  pots,  small,  each.    3  6 

„            ,,          'regia,  in  pots,  small,  each       7  6 

„       Pumilio,  Mountain.  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  p.  1000  10  0 

,,            ,,                        ,,            *2  year  seedling,  p.  1000  15  0 
„           ,,                      ,,           *l    year    transplanted, 

per  1000          25  0 

,,...,,  ,i  *2     year    transplanted, 

per  1000           35  0 

,,  „  ,,  *twice  transplanted,  per 

100         6  0 

,,            „                      „           °in  pots,  G  inch,  each        0  4 

,,            „        cFischeri,  in  pots,  12  to  15  inch,  each        0  9 

,,            ,,        "Mughus,  1  vear  seedling,  per  1000       ...10  0 

„            „                „        *2  year  seedling,  per  1000       ...  15  0 

„            ,,                ,,        *1  year  transplanted,  per  1000    25  0 

,,            ,,                ,,        32  year  transplanted,  per  1000    35  0 

„            „                ,,        *in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz.     6  0 

,,            „                ,,        *rar.  major,  in  pots,  each      ...    1  0 

„             ,,                ,,        *nana.  in  pots,  each     1  6 

„       Laricio,  Corsican  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000  10  0 

,,            ,,                    „            *2  year  seedling,  per  1000  15  0 
,.            ,,                    ,,            *1   year  seedling,    2  year 

transplanted, "per  lOuO      25  0 
,,            „                    „            »2  year  seedling,    1  year 

transplanted,  per  1000      20  0 

,,            „                    ,,            *G  inch,  in  pots,  per  doz.        4  0 
,,            „      'subviiidis,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each    ...    16 

„            ,,       3monspeliensis  (new),  in  pots,  small,  each    7  6 

,,            „       ecaramanica,  in  pots,  G inch,  each         ...     0  6 

,,            ,,       'calabrica,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each              ...     0  4 

,,            ,,       "pygrarea,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each                ...     2  6 
„    *austriaca,  Black  Austrian  Pine,  1  year  seedling, 

per  1000            ...  10  0 
,,            .,                           ,,                      '1  year  seedling, 

1    rear    trans, 

per"  1000          ...  20  0 
,,            „                           „                      *inpots,4  to  6  in. 

per  doz.          ...     6  0 
„            „                           „                       cin  pots,  1  to  li 

foot,  each     ..',    1  0 

„           „                         „                     41J  to  2  ft,  each    1  0 

,,    *Pallasiana,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each    ...        5  0 

„    cpyrenaica,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each     3  6 


Conifeb;e — continued                                                     s.  d. 

•Pinos  Pinaster,  Cluster  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000    7  6 
,,           „                      ,,         *1  year  seedling,   1  year 

transplanted,  per  1000    15  0 

,,            ,,                        ,,          'in  pots,   6  inch,  per  doz.    4  0 

„            ,,                        .,          -'in  pots.  1  to  H  foot,  each    0  S 

,,           ,,          *fol.  var.  aureis,  in  pots,  grafted,  each  10  G 

,,            ,,          •Hamiltoni,  in  pots,  0  inch,  each       ...    1  6 
„            ,,           *maritima  major,    Maritime   Pine    of 

France,  1  year  seedling,  p.  1000    7  G 
,,            „                        ,,            -1  year  seedling,  1  year 

transplanted,  p.  1000    15  0 

„            ,,                        ,,            *in  pots,  6  to  9  in.  p.  doz,     4  0 

,,            ,,           aescarina,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  each    ...  35  0 

,,     cPinea,  Italian  Stone  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  p.  100  10  0 
„            „                        ,t              *1  year  seedling,  1  year 

transplanted,  p.  100  20  0 

,.           ,,                      ,,             'in  pots,  1  foot,  per  doz.    9  0 

„            ,,                        ,,              'in  store  pans,  p,  doz.    4  0 

„           ,,     •fragilis,  in  pots,  12  to  15  inch,  each        ...    2  6 

„            ,,     *cretica,  in  potc,  G  to  9  inch,  each            ...     2  G 

„     »halepensis,  Jerusalem  Pine,  lyr.  seedling,  p.  100  10  0 

,,           „                      „               *1  year  transpl.  p.  100  15  0 
,,            ,,                        „                *in  pots,  12  to  15  inch, 

per  doz 6  0 

„            „                        ,,                :in  store  pans,  p.  doz.     3  0 

„            ,,            *minor,  in  pots,  Ginch,  each 2  6 

,,            „            *maritima,  of  Lambert,  grafted,  each    2  G 

„           „           'gennensis,  in  pots,  grafted,  each    ...    7  6 

„    »brutia,  in  pots,  2  inch,  each           3  6 

,,    *altissima,  in  pots,  grafted,  each    10  G 

„     'taurica,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inches,  per  doz 4  0 

„            „                       1  to  14  foot,  each             1  0 

Leaves  generally  2  ma  Sheath.    Natives  of  North  America. 

,,     •Banltsiana,  in  pots,  3  inches,  seedlings,  each   ...    1  6 

,,           ,,                          ^grafted,  each            5  0 

„    *inops,  lyear,  seedling,  per  100       20  0 

,,            „  *in  pots,  small,  each 2  6 

„    *Lemoniana,  in  pots,  small,  each 2  6 

„    *pungens,  in  pots,  each          21  0 

„     *resinosa,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each        2  0 

„     *mitis,  1  year  seedliug,  per  100         20  0 

„        „      nn  pots,  each     5  0 

Leaves  3  in  a  Skeath.    Natives  of  North  America, 

„    *nootkateusis,  in  pots,  grafted,  each          10  6 

„     •Pithyusa,  in  pots,  each          ...         ...    •    10  6 

,,    *Taeda,  Loblolly  Pine,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each         ...    5  0 

„    *rigida,  Pitch  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  100        ...  20  -0 

,,            ,,                ,,         *in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each    ...     3  G 

„     •serotina,  Pond  Pine,  in  pots,  about  1  foot,  each    'J  0 

„     ^variabilis,  in  pots,  3  to  4  ihch,  each         1  G 

,,               „       *'in  pots.  6  to  9  fcjich,  each 2  9 

„    *ponderosa,  in  pots,  seertlirigs,  2  inch,  each        ...  30  '  0 

,,           ,,          ^grafted,  each        25  0 

„    °Sabiniana,  Great  Prickly  Coned  Pine,  in  pots, 

grafted,  1  foot,  each  42  0 

„            ,,                            „                            U  foot,  each    50  0 
,,     »Coulteri,  Great  Hooked  Cone  Pine,  in  pots,  2  ft. 

each             42  0 

,,     *macrocarpa,   Large  Coned  Pine,  in  pots,  li  to 

2  feet,  each             ...  43  M) 

,,     austrahs,  Georgian  Pine,  in  pots,  1  in.  in  stem, 

each             3  G 

„            ,,                        ,,                              4  to  6  in.  each    5  0 

,,     einsignis,  in  pots,  4  inch,  grafted,  each    3  G 

„            „                       a6  to  9  inches,  grafted,  each     ...    5  0 

,,           ,,                     *2  to  2i  feet,  do.,  each    10  6 

„     'californiana  (adunca),  in  pots,  1  ft,  grafted,  each  42  **0 

,,     'nivea,  in  pots,  grafted,  each            63  0 

Leaves  3  in  a  Sheath.     Natives  of  Mexico. 

,,      'Teocote,  in  pots,  IS  inch,  each.      10  6 

,,      patula,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each             2  6 

„            ,,                      2  feet,  each             5  0 

„    'Llaveana,  in  pots,  small,  each        21  0 

,,     'cembroides,  in  pots,  small,  each ...21  0 

Leaves  3  in  a  Sheath.  Natives  of  the  Canaries,  India, 
China,  ttc. 

,,      canariensis,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz 6  0 

,,                ,,                            lfoot,  each 2  G 

„                ,,                           2  feet,  each 7  6 

,,    *longifolia,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz              6  0 

,,            ,,            in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each          7  6 

,,    *Gerardiana,  short-leaved  Nepaul  Pine,  in  pots, 

small,  each    ...    2  6 

,,               ,,                   ,,           ,,     in  pots,  9  inch,  each    5  0 

,,     *sinensis,  in  pots,  grafted,  15  inch,  each              ...     5  0 

leaves  5,  rarely  4,  in  a  Sheaf.     Natives  of  Mexico. 

„     *llartwegi,  in  pots,  1  iuch  in  stem,  each               ...     5  0 

,,            ,,         *            2  to  3  inch  in  stem,  each            ...     7  6 

,,     "Devoniana,  -in  pots,  4  inch,  each                25  0 

„     "Russelliana,  in  pots,  3  inches,  each          7  "6 

„     'Montezuniaa,    rough-branched    Mexican     Pine, 

in  pots,  6  inch,  each. .  10  6 

,,                ,,                           ,,     *  in  pots  1  to  2  feet,  each  30  0 
„     *Pseudo-Strobus,    False     Weymouth,    in    pots, 

1  foot,  each  15  0 

„    Mn  pots,  H  to  2  ft,  each  25  0 

,,     *filifolia,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each          5  0 

,,     "macrophylla,  in  pots,  each              30  0 

,,    'robusta,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each         • 84  0 

-j,    'leiophylla,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  grafted,  each    ...  10  6 

„       oocarpa,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each        10  6 

,,    *apulcensis,  in  pots,  each       25  0 

,,     'tenuifolia,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each       10  6 

Natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

„    cCembra,  Cembrian  Pine,  1  year  seedliug,  p.  1000   40  0 

,,          „                  „        ,,      "  1  year  transpl.  p.  1000  100  0 

,,          „                    „        j,       e  2  year  transpl.  p.  1000  200  0 
,,          ,,                 ',,        ,,      *  twice  transplanted,  6  to 

9  inch,  per  100        ...  25  0 
,,          j]                  H        „  =  extrastrong,  12  tol5inch 

per  100        ...  50  u 

ii          >]                  ,,        ,,    Jinpots,  12  to  15  inch.p.doz  9  0 

,,          „        ^helvetica,  1  foot,  in  pots,  each                ...     1  "G 

„          „        *siberica,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each        ...    1  6 

ii          >»        *pygmsea,  in  pots  4  to  6  inch,  each        ...    2  6 

„    »Strobus,  Weymouth  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  p.  1000  10  U 
„          ,,                              „            *  twice     transplanted,. 

U  to  2  feet,  per  100    6  D  . 
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Conifer.e—  continued 
*2lxusSfcrobus,  Weymouth  Pine,  in  pots,  1  foot,  per  doz 

*alba,  in  pots.,  4  inch,  each  

"        *laxa,  in  pots,  each 

*oan;i  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  

•nivea,  iu  pots,  2  inch,  each  .  . 

-brevifolia,  in  pots,  -1  inch,  each 

"compressa,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each  .. 

,,       *  in  pots,  1$  to  2  Feet,  each    .. 

„        *umbracnlifera,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each     .. 

"    -*Lambertiana,  Gigantic  Pine,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch, 

grafted,  each     10 

„  ,,    *  in  pots, lft,  "rafted,  each  21 

','     -Monticola,  short-leaved  Weymouth  Pine,  in  pots, 

9  to  12  inch,  grafted,  each 15 

„    *Ayacahuite,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  25 

,,  „  *  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  ...  30 

,.    *Nepaulensis,  in  pots,  small,  each  7 

„.    *ex.celsa,  Bhotan  Pine,  in  store  pots,  1  year  seed- 
ling, per  dozen 4 

>>  M  „  *  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  per  doz    G 

n  „  „  *  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  per  doz    9 

w.  „  ,,  *  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz  IS 

„  ,,  ,,  *  in  pots,  1  to  11  foot,  each  ...    2 

J&aasutfs  tetragonal,  aiol-shaped,  scattered  in  insertion,  Natives  of 

Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 
**.E3E3;escelsa.,  Norway  Spruce  Fir,2  year  seedling,  p.  1000    3    0 
M  „  ,,      *  3  year  seedling,  p.  1000    4    0 


year    transplanted^ 
4toGinch,  p.  1000...     7    6 
,,     *  2  year/transplanted G  to 

9  inch,  per  1000...  10    0 
„  ,,      *  3  vear  transplanted,  9  to 

'  15inch,perlO0O    ...  15    0 
"communis.  White  Fir  of  Norway,  in 

pots,  G  inch,  each      1    0 

"nigra,   Red  Fir  of  Norway,   in  pots, 

G  inch,  each        1 

"pendula,  in  pots,  small,  each 1 

"ibliis  variegatis,  in  pots,  3  to  4  in,  each    2 

*1  tol£  font,  each     ...     3 

"Clanbrasiliann,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...    3 

,,  "elegans,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each    5 

,,  "stricta,  in  pots,   6  inch,  each  10 

"glauca  alba,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each      ...  25 

"gigantea,  in  pots,  15  inch,  each         ...    15 

"pygmsea,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  ...     5 

„  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...     7 

"tenuifolia,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...  15 

*monstrosa,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  03 


Mi  w  "ccerulea,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...  10 

f>  M  "mucronata,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each      ...    7 

'3r  ,,  *muricata,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each         ...  10 

M.  „  "rnimata,  in  pots,  each    . .        . .        ...  10 

„,  „  "recurva,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...  IS 

aJ  „  "Lemoniana,  iu  pots,  3  inch,  each      ...    7 

„  „  "siberica,  1  year  seedling,  per  100      ...  20 

„  „  „       *  in  pots,  small,  per  doz        ...     4 

3,  ,,  "orientalis,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each         ....    7 

Natives  of  North  America. 
„      *alba;  White  American  Spruce,   1  year,  trans- 
planted, per  1000  ...  75 
^  ,,  ,,    *-  in  pots,  1  to  lift,  each    1 

„  „  „    *llto  2  feet,  each    ...    0 

„  „  *nana,  in  pots,  each        1 

„      «nigra,  Black  American  Spruce,  1  year,  trans- 
planted, p.  1000  ...  50 
>f.  >r  „  *  2  vear  transpl.,  per  1000  75 

„  „  ,,  *  9  to  15  inch,  transpl, p.  100  10 

„  ,,  „  *  in  pots,  11  to  2  ft.,  p,  doz  12 

„  *  1£  to  2  feet:  per  doz       ...     6 

'  z>      ^rubra,  Red  American  Spruce,  in  pots,  11  foot,  each  1 

,    y>      *co3fulea  (Booth),  inpots,  1  foot,  each       10 

Natives  of  Nepaul. 
„      *Khutrow,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch, "per  doz  ...  15 

,,  15  to  ISinch,  per  doz      _        ...  20 

„.     ^Mcrinda,  Himalayan  Spruce,  1  year  seedling,  in 

store  pots,  per  100         ...  25 
in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  per  doz     G 
M  „        in  pots,  6  to.  9  inch,  per  doz  12 

^.  „        in  pots,  lto  l'£  foot,  per  doz  20 

„.  „  „   ,    in  pots,  2  feet,  each  ...    3 

„  ,,  „       inpots,  3  to  3£  feet,  each...    7 

SJ  ,,  „       bedded,  1  to  11  foot,  each...  15 

Leaves  flat,  gencraV.y  glaucous  beneath,  imperfectly  2-rowed. 

Natives  of  North  America. 
„     *Douglasi,  in  pots,  1  foot  to  IS  inch,  each  ...  15 

3>_  „        in  pots,  2  feet,  each         20 

,,  „        "taxifolia,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each  ...  63 

M      *Menziesi,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each        2 

a,  „  18  inch,  each      5 

M  „  2  feet,  each        ...  _      7 

„.     'canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce,  6  to  9  inch,  p.  doz    6 

„  t,  ,,      in  pots,  G  to  9  in.,  p.  doz    9 

M  „  1  to  11  ft.,  p.  doz    9 

„  2  to  3"ft.,  p.  doz  12 

5>.     *3religiosa,  inpots,  6  inch,  each        15 

M  „  9  to  12  inch,  each         21 

Natives  of  Nepaul,  New  Holland,  &c. 

sr.     *Brunoniana,  in  pots,  small,  each j.    5 

„  ,,  4  to  6  inch,  each ...  10 

5,^.    *Nora2  Hollandiai,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each        ...     3 
Natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North-west  of  Asia, 
*Picea  pectinata,  Silver  Fir,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000  ...    8 
„,  M  ,,  2  year  seedling,  per  1000  ...  10 

3,  M  „  1  year  transpl.,  per  1000  ...  20 

n  w  „  2  year  transpl,,  per  1000  ...  30' 

M  ,,  ,,  in  pots,  6to9  inch,  per  doz    4 

„  ,,  ^pendula,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each  ...  15 

„      *cephalonica,  in  pots,  9  to  12inch,  perdoz  ...  24 

„  •    ,,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz  ...  18 

„      -Pinsapo,  Mount  Atlas  Cedar,  in  pots,  G  in.,  p.  doz  12 
3>-  „  „        in  pots,  9  to  12  in. ,  p.  doz  18 

„  „  ,,  9  to  12  in.,  p.  doz  12 

„      *Nordmanniana,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  eacli  ...  63 

„  ,,  9  to  12  inch,  each        ...  84 

„      *Pichta,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  5 

.,    ^*balsamea,  Balm  of  Gilead,  3  year  seedling,  p.  1000    5 
„  „  j,  1  year  transpl.,  p.  1000  15 

a,  „  „  2  year  transpl.,  p.  1000  20 

j,  „  „  lito-'ift.,  per  doz   ...    4 

„  „        *longifolia,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each  ...  15 

„  „        "''prostrata,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each         ...  25 

„      cdumosa,  in  pots,  small,  each  15 

„      *Fraseri,  Double  Balsam  Fir,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch, 

per  doz  ...  10 

j*  ,,  „  G  to  9  inch,  each  ...    7 

Natives  of  California, 
„      ^grandia,  Great  Californian  Fir,    in  pots,   9  to 

12  inch,  grafted,  each     ...         ,s G3 

„      *Hudsoni,  inpots,  4 inch,  each        ...  15 

>,  >.  lfoot,  each         21 

>9     *amabilis,  Lovely  Californian  Fir,  in  pots,  4  inch, 

grafted,  each  42 
,>  t»  >,  in  pots,  0  to  12 

inch,  each  ...  63 
^  "^uobilis,  Large  bracted  Silver  Fir,  inpots,  tin.  .each  7 
as  it  •»  lft.,  each  21 

Natives  of  Nepaul. 
„_  *Webbiana,  Purple  coned  Silver  Fir,  lvr.  seedling, 

in  store  pots,  per  doz      ...  12 


Conifek/e — continued  s. 

cPicea  Webbiana,  Purple-coned  Silver  Fir,  in  pots,  3  to  4 

inch,  each    .     3 
,,  ,,  „  in  pots,  6  to  9 

inch,  each   .    7 
,,  „  „  inpots,  1^  foot, 

each  ...  10 

„    *Pindrow,  Tooth-leaved  Silver  Fir,  lyear  seedling, 

in  sto.  epots, 
per  doz       ...  15    0 
,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots,  G  to  9 

inch,  each   .  10 
,,  ,,  ,,  1  foot,  each    ..  21 

*  Laeix  curupcea,  Common  Larch  Fir,  1    year    seedling, 

per  1000  ...    1 

,,  ,,  ,,  1     year      seedling 

(extra),  per  1000    2 
)i  )>  >j  2     year    seedling, 

per  1000  . .  4 

,,  ,,  ,,  2     year      seedling 

(extra),  per  1000    5 
„  ,,  ,,  transplanted,  1  to 

H  foot,  per  1000  10 
„  ,,  ,,  transplanted,  1^  to 

2  feet,  per  1000  12 
,,  ,,  „  transplanted,  2   to 

2h  feet,  per  1000  14 
,,  ,,        *from  Tyrolese  seed,  1    year    seedling, 

fine,  per  1000  ...    2 
,,  .,  ,,  1     year    seedling 

(extra),  per  1000     3 
>,  t>  >,  2     year    seedling 

(extra),  per  1000    6 
,,  ,,  ,,  transplanted,  1  to 

Hfoot,  per  1000  12 
„  „  „  2ft.,  per  1000      ...  15 

,,  ,,         ;4axa,  11  foot,  per  doz       4 

,,  ,,         *bdrizon talis,  1  foot,  perdoz       4 

,,  „         *compacta,  2  feet,  per  doz  4 

„  ,,        *pendula,  1^  foot,  per  doz  4 

,,  ,,        w&ore  rubro,  1^  foot,  per  doz      ...        ...    4 

,,  ,,        *sibirica,  in  pots.  G  to  9  inch,  each       ...    7 

,,  „         ^archangclica,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each      ...     7 

,,  „        *dahurica,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  ...    0 

,,  „        ''Kellei'manniana,  in  pots,  G  in.,  grafted, 

each  7 

„      americana,  G  feet,  each         1 

,,  ,,         *rubra,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...  .     ...    1 

„  ,,        *penduta,in  pots,  1  to  H  foot,  grafted, 

each        7 

,,  ,,  ,,  5feet,  each  ...  10 

eCEDSt:s  Libani,  in  pots,  4  to  G  inch,  per  doz        6 

,,  „        *in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz     12 

,,  ,,        "in  pots,  15  to  IS  inch,  per  doz IS 

,,  „         ^in  pots,  2£  feet,  each         5 

,,        *africana,  in  pots.  4  to  G  inch,  each         10 

,,         svar.  nana,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each      7 

,,        ^Deodara,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  seedling,  each  ...    1 
,,  ,,        ;Hu  pots,  4  to  6  in.,  seedling,  each  ...    5 

,,  ,,         Hn  pots,  1  foot,  grafted,  each  ...     5 

,,  ,,        *in  pots,  li  foot,  grafted,  each         ...    7 

,,  ,,        *in  pots,  2"to  21  ft.,  grafted,  each   ...  10 

^Akaucauia  imbricata,  3  to  4  inch,  bedded,  per  doz      '...     6 
,,  ,,  *in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  per  doz      ...     9 

,,  „         *in  pots,  9  inch,  per  doz 12 

,,  „  '-'in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz     ...  18 

„  ,,         *in  pots,  18  to  20  inch,  each      ...    5 

,,  Badwelli,  G  inch,  in  pots,  each         63 

,,  *elegans.  in  pots,  lfoot,  each  84 

,,  'gracilis,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  S4 

,,  braziliana,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each      1 

,,  ,,  inpots,  2  feet,  each       10 

„  .Cunninghami,  inpots,  small,  each  ...  10 

,,  excclsa,  4  feet,  eacli       200 

*Conninghamia  sinensis,  in  pots,  small,  each       1 

,,  ,,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each     3 

Damara  australis,  in  pots,  la  inch,  each  15 

,,         orientalis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  grafted,  each  ...  21 
,,  „  in  pots,  11  foot,  grafted,  each  ...  63 

cThuja  occideutalis,  American  Arbor  Vita;,  1  vear  seed- 
ling, per  100    5 
„  „  ,,  *4  to  Gin.,  per  100  10 

„  „  „  *S  to  12  in.,  p.  100  15 

,,  „  „  *18  to  30  in.,  p.  100  20 

,,  ,,  *variegata,  in  pots,  G  to 9  in.,  each    3 

,,        hybrida,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each         21 

,,  ,,       in  pots,  1  foot,  each  30 

,,     '  *nepalensis,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each     21 

„       *plicata,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each 2 

,,  ,,       *in  pots,  1  to  1£  foot,  each  3 

,,       'orientalis,  1  year  seedling,  per  100  5 

„  ,,  *2  year,  seedling,  per  100  7 

,,  ,,  *in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz  ...     6 

,,  ,,  *in  pots,  l}t  foot,  per  doz  9 

„  „  H2  to  15  inch,  per  100  30 

,,  „  «18  inch,  per  100  50 

,,  ,,  "tatarica,  1  year  seedling,  per  100       ...     7 

,,  „  „  ^in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz    G 

„  „  „         *11  to  2  feet,  perdoz  ...  12 

,,         articulate,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each        0 

,,  ,,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each      1 

,,      *p:ndula,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...  10 

,,  ,,  sp.  from  Mexico,  in  pots,  6  to  9  iu.,each  15 

Callitets  macrostachya,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each      7 

„  australis,  in  pots,  small,  each     1 

,,          quadrivalvis,  in  pots,  G  inches,  each                ...     1 
*Cupeessus  sempervirens,  common  Cypress,  1  year  seed- 
ling, per  100  3 

,,  „  ,,     ,:;2yr.  seedling,  p.  100    5 

,,  „  „    *in  pots,  lfoot.p.  doz    6 

,,  ,,    *stricta,  1  year  seedling,  per  100    ...    3 

,,  „         „        *2  year  seedling,  per  100    ...    5 

,,  ,,         ,,        ,;;in  pots,  12  to  18  in.,  p.  doz    6 

,,  „    'horizoutalis,  2  year  seedling,  p.  100    3 

„  3t  ,,  *1  year  bedded,  p.  100    7 

„  ,,     '-in  pots,  9  to  15  inch,  per  doz  ...     6 

,,  ,,     ^pendula,  in  pots,  4  to  Ginch,  p.  doz    4 

,,  ,,  ,,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz      ...     G 

,,  ,,     *pendula  glauca,  in  pots,  G  in.,  each    1 

,,  ''thujoides,  WhiteCedar,inpots,4  to  6  in., each     0 

„  ,,  *fol.  var,  in  pots,  each     5 

,,  ,,  *atrovirens,inpots,G  to  9  in., each    1 

,,  *excelsa,  inpots,  each  15 

,,  -lusitanica,  iu  pots,  1  foot,  each         1 

„  „  in  pots,  2  feet,  each  1 

„  ,,  in  pots,  G  feet,  each  15 

,,  ,,        *elegans,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each    ...    7 

,,  'Horulosa,  Bhotan  Cypress,  lyr.  seedl.,  p.  100  20 

,,  ,,  *in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  per  doz       ...     G 

,,  „  *in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz       .,.  12 

,,  ,,'         *in  pots,  1  to  llfoot,  each  ...    1 

,,  ,,  *viridis,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  each  10 

,,  „  *elegans,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  each  10 

.,  ,,  *pendula,  in  pots,  2  inches,  each  15 

,,  -thurifera,  in  pots,  9  inches,  each      5 

.,  ,,  4in  pots,  11  to  2  feet,  each         ...    7 

,,  *junipcroides,  in  pots,  1  to  1£  font,  each      ...     5 

,,  australib,  in  pots,  4  to  G  inch,  each  ...     2 

,,  ,,        in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each  ...    5 

,,  *dccidentalig,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each      ...    2 

,,  •1'ournefortia,  in  pots,  9  inch,  per  doz        ...    6 

,,  „  *in  pots,  15  inch,  per  doz    ...12 


Conifer/e— continued  s. 

*Copeessds  Tournefortia,  in  pots,  11  to  2  feet,  per  doz  IS 

„  ^nepalensis,  in  pots,  2  to' 3  inch,  each  ...     3 

„  „  "in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  each        ...     7 

,,  ,,  ;Sreligiosa,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each  25 

,,  ':dioica,  in  pots,  each       25 

,,  *bacciformis,  in  pots,  eacli       10 

,,  *Lambertiana,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each  ...    7 

,»  ,,  *in  pots,  G  inch,  each  ...  10 

,»  „  -"in  pots,  2  feet,  each  ...25 

,,  *species  from  California,  in  pots,  0  inch, each  10 

,,  ^species  fromGardenIsland,inpo'ts,9  in., each    2 

jj  ,,  *Kamoan,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each  25 

..  ,,  Brazil,  in  pots,  1^  foot,  each...  10 

'-Taxodium  distichum,  deciduous  Cypress,  in  pots,  G  to  9 

inch,  per  doz  6 

t,  ,,     in  pots, 12  to  15  in., p. doz    9 

,,     "fastigiatum,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each     ...     7 

,,     "pendulum,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each    5 

,,  „  *in  pots,  1^  to  2  feet,  each  10 

*sempervirens,  in  pots,  3  to  4  iuch,  each      ...  10 

,,  *in  pots,  6  inch,  each  ...  25 

„  "in  pots,  2  feet,  each  ...  42 

,,  de  Huegel,  in  pots,  1  foot    ...  25 

Horsfieldi,  inpots,  1  foot,  each  21 

"pmnatum,  in  pots,  18  inch,  each       63 

species  nova,  iu  pots,  18  inch,  each  ...  63 

Muxiperus  communis, common  Juniper, 2 yr.  trpl.,p.  1000  75 
„  ,,.    "lfoot,  per  100  ...  10 

, ,  , ,      in  pots,  9  inch,  per  doz    4 

,,  *suecica,  Swedish  Juniper, 3  in., p. 100  15 
,,  „  ,,     "9  inch,  per  100  25 

,,  ,,  ,,     "1  to  1$  ft.,  p.  doz    4 

,,    *:nana,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...    3 

,,        ,.        "inpots,  2  inch,  each  ...    2 

,,  "oblonga,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each  ...  7 
„  ,,  "in  pots,  9  inch,  each       ...  10 

„  "pendula,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  10 
,,  "canadensis,  in  pots,  3  inches,  each  5 
,,  ,,  "in  pots,  9  inches,  each    7 

Oxjcedrus,  Brown-Berried  Juniper,  in  pots, 

9  inch,  each  2 

,,  *'tauriea,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...  10 

,,  "echinoformis,  in  pots,  4iu.,each  10 

"macrocarpa,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each     10 

"drupacea,  inpots,  small,  each  10 

*hispanica,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each        5 

*cracovia,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each        ...        ..,    5 
*virginiana,  Red  Cedar,  1  yr.  seedl.,  per  100  10 
,,  „    *1  year  transpl.,  per  100  15 

,,  „     *G  to  9  inches,  per  100  ...  25 

,,  ,,     *12  to  15  inches,  per  doz     6 

„  „    »2  feet,  each        ...     "   ...    1 

,,  *pendula,  in  pots,  6  iuch,  each  ...  7 
,,  siiumilis,  in  pots,  small,  each  ...  10 
,,     sfoliisvariegatis,inpots,6to9in.,each25 

Gbermudiana,  in  pots,  small,  each    1 

„  *1  foot,  each         3 

*Sabina,  common  Sabine,inpots,4toGin.,eachO 
„  ,,    "inpots,  1  to  Hfoot, each    0 

„  *tamariscifolia,  iu  pots,  6  to"9in.,eaeh  2 
,,  *prostrata,  in  pots,  small,  each  ...  1 
„    *alpina,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...    5 

^phcenicea,  in  pots,  4  to  G  inch,  each  ...    2 

*Lycia,  inpots,  4toG  inch,  each       2 

nhurifera,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each         10 

*excelsa,  in  pots,  3  to  4  iuch,  each    2 

„         ^9  to  12  inch,  each       5 

*squamata,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each       3 

*recurva,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each  1 

,,        *1  foot,  each  2 

^chinensis,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each        3 

*Smithi,  in  pots,  small1,  eacli  lo 

netragona,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each        7 

'-rlaccida,  in  pots,  small,  each  t; 10 

flagelliformis,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each    ...         ...  10 

•'•'Whitmanniana,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  ...  15 

Lasdeliana,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each       25 

lorulense,  in  pots,  2  feet,  each 21 

„  *neoborensis,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  21 
,,  *Uhdeana,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each    ...     7 

,,  *'dealbata,  in  pots,  4  iuch,  each  ...  15 
1  foot,  each  ...  25 
,,  Gossanthania,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  2 
„  *Bedfordiana,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  5 
,,  *  Hudsoniana,  iu  pots,  small,  each,  10 
,,  *Reevesiana,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  21 
,,  *religiosa,  iu  pots,  3  to  6  inch,  each  25 
„  species  from  Mexico,  in  pots,  each  15 
^Taxus  baccata,  Common  Tew,   1  year,   transplanted, 

2  to  3  inch,  per  100    5 
,,  ,,     *2  year  transp,  G  to  9  inch,  per  100  10 

,,  „     *2year  trans.,  9  to  12  inch,  per  100  15 

„  Canadensis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  ...  1 
„  ,,  "bedded,  9  to  12  inch,  each...  1 

,,  ,,  "pyramidalis,    iu  pots,  9  to 

12  inch,  each      3 

,,  „  "major,  inpots,  small,  each  25 

,,        f-stricta,  in  pots,  3  inches,  each 5 

,,  "horizontaUs,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  ...  3 
,,  *fol.  aur.  var.,  long-leaved,  in  pots  ...  5 
„  *short-leaved,  in  pots,  each...  20 

,,        fol.  argent.,  in  pots,  6  inches,  each       ...  10 
fastigata,  Irish  Yew,  6  to  9  inches,  per  dozen       ...    6 

,,  „  "lfoot,  perdoz  9 

j,  ,,  *1  to  I??  foot,  per  doz  ...  12 

,,  „  "1$  to  2  feet,  per  doz  ...  18 

,,  „  2  to  2$  feet,  per  doz 24 

„    extra  strong  plants,  per  doz  ...  5s.  to  7 

"procumbens,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each 5 

*erecta,  in  pots,  each     ...    5 

"japonica,  in  pots,  Ginch,  each  5 

"sinensis,  inpots,  9  inch,  each  21 

*tardiva,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  25 

*adpressa,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each         ...   _     15 

"Harringtonia  (Podocarpus),  in  pots,  6  inch,  each     5 
,,  macrophylla,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each..,    7 

,,  angustifolia,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  each    2 

}J  ,,  ,,  1  foot,  each    ...    5 

,,  coriacea,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inches,  each    15 

,,  Mackoyi,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each  ...     3 

it  ,,  ,,  1  foot,  each    ...    7 

„  longifolia,  in  pots,  2  inches,  each    ...    5 

,,  dacrydioides,  in  pots,  2  inch,  each  ...  10 

,,  pungens,  in  pots,  8  inch,  each  ...     7 

„  ,,  „  2  feet,  each     ...  15 

,,  Totara,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  ...  25 

Salisboria  adiantifolia,  in  pots,  G  inch,  seedlings.each     2 

„  „  ,,  *1  foot,  each  1  6 
^Dacrydium  cupressinum,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each  ...  10  6 
"Cetptomeria  japonica,  in  pots,  4  to  G  inch,  each  ...  10  0 
„  „  *1  to  1J  foot,  each  ...  42  0 
PnYLLocLADus  trichomanoides.  in  pots,  1  to  11  foot,  each  21  0 
"Feenelia  Huegeli,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each    10    6 

PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

Society  of  Scotland. 

Edinburgh,  October  1S4G. 
Agents  :— Messrs.  "W,  and  J.  Noble,  Seedsmen,  Fleet-street, 
Loudon. 
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ROSES. 
3RS.  LANE  ino  SON,  Great  Berkhampsted, 
:  to  announce  that  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE  may 
ion  application,  euclosing  a  2d.  postage  stamp.  They 
d,  that  the  two  last  pages  of  the  Catalogue  may  be 
I  with  much  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  making  a 
3d  selection,  as  they  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
lich  they  have  proved  to  be  the  very  best  for  pot  or 
se  culture,  and  for  covering  trellis  work,  walls,  poles, 
Their  potted  plants  are  unusually  strong  and  healthy. 
1W6. 


SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
LANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WOOD  and  SON  having  for  several  years 
id  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HARDY 
'E'.TS  PLANTS,  during  which  time  they  have 
10   expence  in  obtaining  all  the  Newest  and  most 

Species  and  Varieties.  They  have  now  much  pleasure 
ig  well  assorted  collections  on  the  following  advan. 
terms,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is  left  to  them. 
:.—  Per  doz.    Per  100. 

showy  kinds,  all  distinct        ■ .    6s.  *'-s. 

rior  do.  do.  . .  12s.  75s. 

.i  superb  and  new    do.  . .  ISs.  100s. 

rues  of  the  above  are  just  published,  and  may  be  had, 
n  application. 

presented  with  each  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 

ic.  .  


in  autumn  or  in  spring.  I  purpose  to  leave  the  whole  of  writer,  and  he  presents  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
my  crop  in  the  ground  till  spring. — It.  Shepherd."  I  Chronicle  now,  because  the  time  is  fast  passing  away 
While  this  letter  adds  one  more  great  fact  to  when  any  advice  on  this  matter  will  he  available  for  the 
those  which  are  gradually  accumulating  in  favour  '  present  season.  Get  all  your  bulbs  and  eorms  in  the 
of  autumn  planting,  for  Mr.  Shepherd's  is  only  the  ''  ground  immediately.  Look  in  the  seedsman's  window 
best  form  in  which  the  process   can  be  conducted,  i  and  be  tempted  for  the  last  time  this  year 


it  also  strengthens  in  a  very  striking  way  the  theory 
of  atmospheric  miasm,  using  the  latter  word  in  its 
widest  sense.  Mr.  Shepherd's  description  of  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  weeds  of  the  soil  when 
the  Potato  haulm  was  blighted  is  most  remarkable. 


Resolve  on 
what  you  will  purchase,  and  pot  or  plant  at  once,  in- 
serting various  kinds  of  roots  in  vacant  and  favourable 
spots.  If  you  are  a  Tulip  fancier  of  any  experience 
you  will  not  need  t  >  be  told  how  to  go  on  ;  but  if  this  is 
your  first  year  and  you  have  a  few  good  roots,  let  a 
little  extra  care  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Choose  a  light 


These  hardy  plants  could  not  have  so  perished  i  soil,  and  plant  about  three  inches  deep  from  the  apex  of 
from  the  unseen  frost — which  some  imagine  to  :  the  bulb,  covering  with  white  sand  as  you  proceed,  and 
cause  the  evil ;  nor  is  their  sudden  destruction  ex-  '  recording  the  names  with  tallies.  Do  not  be  too 
phcable  upon  any  principle  except  a  disturbance  of  j  anxious  about  them,  for  they  are  almost  sure  to  do  well. 


NX    ETNA    AND   ISABELLA.— The  follow- 
[  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  above  Plants  has 

received,  unsolicited,  from  one  who  is  a  Geranium 

"Farnham,  Oct.19,  1846. 
-The  two  plants  came  to  hand  on  Saturday  in  good 
id  are  very  nice  plants,  particularly    '  Mount  Etna ;' 
;ood,  and  a  fine  grower.    The  drawings  I  think  are 
uted. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  Tnos.  Etbe." 
Er.  Wm.  Miller." 

Similar  strong  plants  are  now  ready, 

Mount  Etna        £110 

Isabella    . .        . .        : .        . .  0  10    6 

The  Two  for  30s. 
it  Etna"  has  received  Four  Prizes  and  "Isabella" 
die  London  Exhibitions.    Plates  and  descriptive  lists 
id  for  twelve  postage-stamps,  of 

William  Milleb.  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


NEW  PINK. 
MAN'S   "HENRY    STEERS,"   purple  laced, 
Ta  fine  form  ;  fine  long  pod ;  'well  laced  and  constant, 
air,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  on 
b. 

.  Noeman  feel  great  confidence  in  offering  the  above, 
ssured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

2;ues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
:c,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
.p. — Bull  Fields,  ^Voolwich. 


e  ^arDeners*  Chronicle, 
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rERS  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg, 
Monterey,  July  28,  to  which  port  he  had 
onveyed  by  Sir  Geo.  Seymour,  in  his  flag- 
He  had  despatched  only  one  box  of  seeds 
lbs  to  Europe,  and  that,  having  been  placed 
rd  a  Mexican  coasting  vessel  which  had  been 
;d  by  an  American  cruizer,  had  been  wetted 
t. 


ill  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that 
weeks  ago,  when  urging  the  advantage  of 
ig  the  Potato  in  the  autumn,  we  ventured  to 
ate  that  the  Potato  crop,  thus  raised  system- 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  on  Calf  Island,  though 
;d  in  the  haulm,  would  be  found,  when  dug, 
ve  sustained  inconsiderable  injury  in  the 
(see  page  675,  col.  3).  The  following  highly- 
ting  letter  from  Mr.  Shepherd  shows  that 
ticipations  have  been  justified  by  the  event. 

_  "  Calf  Island,  Isle  of  Jfan,  Oct.  25. 

accordance  with  the  promise  contained  in  my 

,ter,  to  apprize  you  of  the  state  of  my  Potato 

i  the  season  advanced,  I  have  now  to  report  that 

e  sound  and  keeping  perfectly  well.    As  I  before 

however,  they  are  very  small.     I  may  further 

:  that  when  the  Potato  haulm  was  affected  by  the 

the  Fern,  Ragwort,  Nettles,  and  even  part  of 

ath  on  the  hills  were  entirely  destroyed,  as  also 

'otatoes  that  were  growing  in  their  natural  state 

Irass-land  that  had  been  left  in  the  ground  since 

This  fact  leads  me  to   conclude   that   human 

are  unavailing,  and  that  man  has  no  control  over 

ight  in  Potatoes.      I   would,  however,  strongly 

nend  those  who  are  about  to  plant  Potatoes,  to 

heir    sets  as  recommended  by  me  in  the  12th 

;r  of  the   Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  present 

It  may  be  inconvenient  to  many  parties  to  ob- 

a-water  ;  in  which  case  I  would  recommend  them 

the  sets  thoroughly  with  urine,  and  having  done 

:auterise  them  with  hot  flour  of  lime.     If  planted 

ly-reclaimed  land  so  much  the  better,  provided 

ell  drained  or  be  naturally  dry.     With  reference 

vhether  autumn  planting  is  to   be  preferred,  I 

only  remark  that  it  must  entirely  depend  upon 

and  situation.     Should  further  experience  teach 

autumn  or  spring  planting  is  the  best,  the  land 

then  be  well  prepared,  drilled  and  manured,  pre- 

to  the  autumn  ;    or  on  many  soils  and  in  many 

}ns,  and    in   wet   seasons,   such  planting   must 

arily  be  up-hill  work,  and  when  finished  the  land 

found  to  be  in  but  a  sterile  state.     Under  such 

.stances  autumn  planting  involves  much  heavy 

ctraordinary  labour.      I  will   only  further  state 

Lperienee  has  taught  me  that  seed  Potatoes  should 

ted  immediately  they  are  dug  up,  whether^that  be 


the  usual  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Since  the 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  we  ventured  to 
otter  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  on  the 
17th  of  October  (see  p.  691)  were  published,  other 
circumstances,  then  unknown  to  us,  have  gradually 
disclosed  themselves.  More  especially  have  the  in- 
stances of  Potato  crops,  sheltered  by  other  crops, 
or  by  trees  or  hedges,  having  escaped  surrounding 
destruction,  increased  in  number. 

Another  curious  circumstance  has  occurred  under 
our  own  observation.  A  few  weeks  since  we 
received  from  a  gentleman  at  King's  College  some 
specimens  of  that  curious  but  well  known  case  of 
disturbed  structure  to  which  the  Potato  is  so 
subject.  This  consisted  in  some  old  Potatoes  of 
1845,  which  had  been  accidentally  put  away  in  a 
box  of  shavings,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  having 
formed  internal  tubers,  which  by  degrees  burst 
through  the  skin.  The  specimens  in  question  were 
placed  on  a  library  table  where  they  remained  for 
about  a  month  ;  during  which  time  they  retained  all 
the  appearance  of  health,  and  gradually  became 
green  and  purple.  But  on  the  morning  of 
October  30,  they  were  found  to  be,  in  many  in- 
stances, attacked  by  the  true  Potato  disease,  and 
when  cut  acquired  rapidly  a  deep  brown  colour. 
This  is  explicable,  perhaps,  upon  other  grounds 
than  atmospheric  agency,  but  is  not  at  variance 
with  it.  No  fungi  appeared  upon  these  Potatoes 
till  long  after  they  were  attacked,  and  then  the 
species  which  developed  (rapidly)  was  not  the 
Botrvtis. 

This  year's  singular  affection  of  Apples  seems  to 
be  analogous  to  the  Potato  blight;  we  do  not  mean 
the  numerous  cases  of  transparency,  and  speckiness, 
or  premature  woolliness,  which  have  for  some  weeks 
attracted  attention,  for  they,  certainly  in  many 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  all,  may  be  referred  to  our 
hot  summer.  We  allude  to  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  whole  crop  by  a  disease  which  renders  them 
dark  brown  to  the  core.  One  of  these  was  pro- 
duced last  Tuesday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  same  post  brought  us,  from 
a  friend  in  Norfolk,  a  specimen,  in  the  very  same 
condition,  along  with  the  following  letter. 

"  A  basket  of  Cat's-head  Apples  was  packed  up  and 
sent  a  few  miles  to  a  person  in  Yarmouth,  and  after  3 
or  4  days,  on  being  opened,  they  were  found  to  be  in 
the  state  of  the  portion  sent  herewith,  although  per- 
fectly sound  when  packed  up.  The  blackened  skin  and 
general  appearance  are  so  unlike  anything  I  have  be- 
fore seen  in  a  decayed  Apple,  that  I  thought  I  would 
send  you  a  piece  for  examination,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
not  improbable  that  the  cause  of  the  decay  might  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  Potatoes.  The  parties  who  packed 
them  have  an  orchard,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  means  of  preserving  Apples,  and  no  other 
tree  in  the  same  orchard  has  been  subject  to  this  kind 
of  decay ;  I  mean  as  to  its  fruit.  A  child  ate  a  portion 
of  one,  and  was  made  very  unwell  by  it  ;  all  the  Apples 
of  the  tree  from  which  this  was  taken  have  decayed  in 
like  manner." 

These  Apples  smell  as  if  they  had  been  baked, 
and  are  already  swarming  with  the  spawn  of  fungi. 
But  if  these  evidences  drive  us  nearer  than  ever 
to  the  doctrine  of  epidemic  action,  we  must  still 
inquire  how  the  difficulties  alluded  to  at  p.  691  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  it.  We  have  no  right  to  call 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  observers  on  whose 
reports  they  are  founded  ;  four  (not  three)  similar 
statements  from  observers  widely  separated,  and 
having  no  communication  with  each  other,  form  an 
amount  of  presumptive  evidence  which  even  a  court 
of  law  would  accept.  The  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, that  occurs  to  us,  is  the  possibility  that  "the 
disease"  which  has  been  observed  in  the  cases 
alluded  to,  is  not  the  same  as  has  attacked  the  great 
mass  of  the  crops  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
That  is  possible  ;  and  we  own  that  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  even  in  Europe  the  Potato  crops  may 
have  been  attacked  by  more  than  one  kind  of  dis- 
ease ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  brown  underground 
superficial  gaugrene  of  the  hauitn,  and  the  sudden 
spotting  and  blotching  of  the  leaves. 


and  your  care  may  be  safely  reserved  until  the  leaves 
appear  above  ground. 

Hardy  bulbs  will  stand  any  amount  of  frost,  provided 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  light,  and  have  been  rooted 
in  time.  Some  kinds  will  require  a  little  protection, 
the  Gladioli  for  instance  ;  these  should  be  planted 
somewhat  deeper,  and  a  few  inches  depth  of  leaf-mould 
may  be  placed  over  them  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  tender  kinds  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  turned 
out  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Allied  to  these  in 
their  nature  and  treatment  are  the  Ixia  and 
Sparaxis,  of  which  very  splendid  varieties  are 
raised  in  Guernsey.  These  will  stand  our  winters  ; 
but  they  bloom  so  early,  and  the  flower  is  so  delicate, 
that  a  satisfactory  display  is  seldom  obtained  in  the 
border.  If  the  amateur  has  never  yet  grown  these 
plants,  a  few  pots  will  highly  gratify  him.  They  may 
be  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  about  three  roots  in  a  pot.  With 
good  drainage  and  a  light  soil  they  are  sure  to  do  well. 

Lilies  are  well  worthy  cultivation,  and  there  are 
hardy  varieties  enough  to  make  a  splendid  show.  They 
will  grow  almost  anywhere  ;   but  luxuriate  most  in  a 


sandy  soil.  The  Fritillaria  must  not  be  forgotten, 
being  perfectly  hardy,  and  coming  into  bloom  so 
early  in  the  season.  The  flower  is  very  durable,  and  it 
is  monopetalous, and  thereforenoteasily  injured  by  wind. 
A  small  bed  of  these  is  a  lovely  sight,  and  may  be  very 
cheaply  procured.  Of  a  universal  favourite,  the  Snow- 
drop, I  regret  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  propagate,  at  least  in  my  own  experience. 
The  bulbs  appear  in  many  cases  to  decrease  in  size, 
and  at  last  to  vanish  altogether.  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  nurseryman  that  the  supply  is  very  limited ;  and  I 
should  much  like  to  read  the  opinions  of  growers  on  the 
cause  of  this.  In  some  old  orchards  I  have  seen  im- 
mense clusters  springing  up  among  the  Grass,  which 
have  been  there  (tradition  says)  for  centuries.  It  is  an 
invaluable  little  darling,  and  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  any  garden  having  too  many  of  them. 

If  you  have  more  Hyacinths  than  you  want  to  plant 
in  the  garden,  I  would  suggest  a  plan  which  has  been 
tried  with  fine  effect ;  that  is,  to  put  six  bulbs  of  various 
colours  into  large  pots,  say  9-inch,  and  then  to  bury  them 
until  the  spring,when  they  may  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house or  sitting  room.  The  cheap  mixtures  will  do  well 
for  this  purpose.  Although  the  Ranunculus  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  tribes  now  treated  of,  yet  this  is  the 
place  to  recommend  that  a  few  common  sorts  be  now 
planted  for  very  early  bloom.  The  turban  sorts  are 
adapted  for  this,  and  should  be  planted  immediately. 
Let  the  soil  be  light,  and  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
plant  the  roots  a  little  deeper  than  for  the  spring  growth. 
In  a  favourable  season  these  will  bloom  in  May,  and 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  border  flowers. 

If  you  have  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  pots,  ascertain 
if  any  are  well  rooted,  and  if  so,  bring  them  in  for 
forcing.  Keep  them  close  to  the  glass  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  appear,  and  let  water  be  liberally  supplied. 
Flowers  may  thus  be  expected  by  Christmas. — H.  B. 


On 


CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Seeing  a  very  sensible  and  well-written  piper,  in  the 
Chronicle  lately,  on  the  "Culture  of  the  Strawberry 
for  the  Amateur,"  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions which  may  be  more  generally  applied  to  those  who 
are  gardeners  by  profession  and  necessity,  rather  than 
choice. 

The  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  valuable  as  it  might 
have  been  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society,  and  estimable 
as  it  may  still  be  in  the  eyes  of  some  lucky  wight  of  an 
amateur  who  inherits  a  snug  estate,  which  has  de- 
scended from  generation  to  generation,  and  who  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  their  prudentTore- 
sight,  —  yet  this  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  long 
ceased  to  exact  veneration  from  the  gardening  world  ; 
a  more  highly  cultivated  and  artificial  state  of  society 
has  banished  the  stationary  and  empirical  practitioners 
of  former  days,  and  their  places  are  being  supplied  by 
those  who  do  nothing  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and 
who,  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence,  feel  their  insuf- 
ficiency. It  is  to  the  latter  class  (now,  happily,  the 
most  general)  that  the  gardening  periodicals  are  most 
valuable  auxiliaries,  eliciting  so  many  various  opinions, 
and  in  "  the  multitude  of  counsellors  "  arriving  at  valu- 
able truths. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  utility  of  candid  and  fair 
discussion,  I  am  led  to  make  the  following  observations, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  a  long  and  successful 
practice  in  the  culture  of  the  Strawberry  : — 

1.  I  would  say  that,  as  this  is  not  a  good  time  for 
making  new  beds,  the  kinds  which  you  wish  to 
grow  should  have  been  planted  in  September,  and  will 
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2.  Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton  Pine 
are  undoubtedlythethreemost  useful  kinds  in  cultivation. 

3.  My  Strawberries  have  succeeded  the  crops  of 
middle-sown  Peas,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
necessary  to  well  manure  and  dig  the  ground,  followed 
immediately  ;  having  all  been  laid  into  3-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  the  runners  were  fit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Strawberries  for  forcing  are  managed. 

4.  I  consider  this  an  important  feature  in  my  prac- 
tice ;  because  we  frequently  have  (as  this  year)  very 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  September,  and  you  are  apt  to 
lose  many  plants  between  the  extremes  of  burning  sun 
and  saturation  of  the  soil ;  whereas,  after  they  are  once 
laid  in  pots,  they  require  but  to  be  well  watered  when 
they  are  planted  out,  and  they  then  go  on  without  fur- 
ther check,  making  much  finer  and  stonger  plants,  and 
producing  a  good  quantity  of  fruit  the  first  season. 

5.  If  magnificent  fruit  is  desired,  2  feet  6  inches  is 
not  too  much  distance  from  plant  to  plant.  Too  much 
water  can  hardly  be  given  during  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit,  and  covering  the  surface  with  clean  and  straight 
straw  is  an  old  and  valuable  practice.  (  Vide  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  "  Horticultural  Transactions.") 

6.  Having  a  large  family  to  supply,  I  generally  plant 
between  my  rows  of  Strawberries  Coleworts,  which  are 
drawn  in  spring  ;  this  I  would  not  recommend  gene- 
rally to  be  done.  No  bed  should  remain  on  the  ground 
more  than  two  years  ;  destroying  one  every  year,  and 
planting  one,  keeps  up  the  succession. 

About  the  20th  of  August  every  year  the  two-year 
old  bed  is  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  late  Celery,  for  use  in 
February  and  March  ;  this  completes  the  routine. 

With  the  most  difficult  of  all  Strawberrries,  and  the 
best  (the  Hautbois),  to  insure  success,  you  must  select 
your  runners  from  those  only  which  bear  fruit,  rooting 
out  all  others.  The  popular  opinion  of  their  being 
dioecious  is  I  think  a  fallacy,  as  I  have  generally  ob- 
served the  rudiments  of  both  organs.  I  could  fain 
appeal  to  the  Editor  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
in  a  leading  article. 

I  subjoin  apian  of  forming  a  bed  of  Hautbois  Straw- 
berries given  to  me  by  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Smith.  It 
is  in  quincunx. 

Ladies.  Ladies.  Ladies. 

(Or  female  Hautbois.) 


Gentlemen. 


Gentlemen. 


Each  gentleman  is  surrounded  by  four  ladies. 

No  Strawberry  is  so  highly  valued  by  the  great 
■world  as  the  Hautbois,  and  yet  many  of  our  first 
gavdens  do  not  produce  it.  It  has  disappeared  from 
the  metropolitan  markets  ;  you  cannot  buy  the  "  real 
Hautbois  "  although  the  call  everywhere  assails  the  ear 
but  to  tantalise  the  sense  of  taste  with  the  remembrance 
of  their  delicious  aroma.  How  is  this  ?  Surely,  if  the 
continental  gardeners  prize  the  Alpine  Strawberry  so 
highly,  the  Hautbois  deserves  all  the  attention  of 
British  gardeners.  —  Henry  Bailey,  Nuneham-park, 
O.rford.  ^^ 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Htluegus  piniperda.  ( The  Pine-destroying  Beetle). 
Amongst  the  numerous  insects  which  affect  the  Coni- 
fers, this  little  beetle  acts  a  prominent  part,  and  al- 
though it  evidently  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Scotch  Fir,  yet  in  many  places  other  species  of  Piue 
have  not  escaped  its  ravages.  It  is  20  years  since 
its  economy  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the 
result  published  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.,  and  as  it  appears 
from  recent  communications  to  be  causing  great  mis- 
chief at  the  present  time  at  Inverary,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leeds,  its  history  may  be  serviceable  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

It  seems  that  a  shoot  one  or  two  years  old  is  required 
to  nourish  the  beetle,  for  the  green  twigs  of  trees  100 
years  old  are  attacked  as  well  as  young  plantations.  It 
is  said  that  this  insect  only  affects  the  Spruce  when  it 
eannot  meet  with  the  Scotch  Fir.  In  1 84  2  its  opera- 
tions were  extended  to  some  young  plants  of  Pinus  in- 
signis,  and  it  then  bored  into  the 'main  shoots  more 
than  the  others.  Thirty  years  back  it  attacked  recent 
plantations  of  the  Weymouth  Pine  (P.  strobus),  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  Germany  the  Silver  Fir  (P.  picea),  is 
recorded  as  suffering  from  its  inroads.  As  early  as 
April  I  have  found  these  beetles  in  fine  days  on  planks 
of  Fir-wood  in  carpenters'  yards,  on  palings  surround- 
ing Fir-groves,  and  on  broken  down  Scotch  Firs,  run- 
ning about  and  getting  into  holes  they  had  bored  in  the 
wood.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  they  are 
hatched  in  the  early  spring,  or  live  through  the  winter, 
when  they  pair,  and  in  June  the  beetles  are  far  from 
unc'irnmou  in  most  places  where  old  Fir-groves  abound. 
The  first  question  is,  where  are  the  eggs  laid  ? 
Ko'lar  says,  beneath  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled  Pines, 
on  the  inner  bark  of  which  the  larvte  feed  ;  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact ;  for  eome  bark  of  an  old  tree 
infested  by  H.  piniperda  was  transmitted  to  me  full  of 
labyrinths  excavated  by  them.  He  further  states  that 
they  only  deposit  their  eggs  on  healthy  trees  when  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity.  He  seems  to  con- 
tradict himself  by  saying  "  the  abode  aud  place  of  pro- 


pagation of  the  perfect  beetle  are  in  the  pith  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Pine,  particularly  in  the  side  twigs," 
and  to  reconcile  the  two  statements,  we  must  admit 
that  the  economy  of  the  insect  is  different  in  old  decay- 
ing trees  and  in  young  healthy  plants  ;  and  such,  pro- 
bably, is  the  case. 

If  young  shoots  be  examined,  a  round  hole  through 
the  bark  and  wood  is  observable  below  a  lateral  branch 
(fig.  1  a),  where  the  beetle  ate  an  entrance,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  size  of  the  orifice,  and  having  consumed 
the  pith  in  its  upward  course,  it  eventually  made 
its  exit  through  the  terminal  buds,  or  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  extremity  (4).  This  is  more  clearly 
exhibited  in  fig.  2,  where  the  same  portion  has 
been  divided  longitudinally,  and  the  channel 
from  c  to  d  is  clearly  exhibited  ;  several  of  these  bur- 
rows are  figured  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  one  of 
them  2  ins.  long,  and  showing  a  variety  of  points  of 
exit.  Dr.  Lindley  ascertained  that  a  beetle  was  five 
days  in  forming  a  channel  about  an  inch  long,  including 
the  erosion  of  the  bark  and  wood,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement consumed  about  16  hours.  One  would 
infer  from  analogy  that  the  female  deposited  her  eggs 
in  these  galleries  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  it  is  that  sex 
which  undertakes  this  operation  of  boring,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  eggs,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  are  concealed  in  crevices  of  the  bark.  A  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  resident  in 
Ireland,  has  stated  that  "  the  eggs  are  hatched  under 
the  old  bark,  and  in  May  when  the  trees  make  their 
young  shoots,  the  larva  inserts  itself  into  the  base  and 
works  upward,  until  it  makes  its  way  out  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;"  vol.  ii,  page  355.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake, 
for  it  is  the  beetle,  as  we  have  shown,  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  specimens  were  alive  last  October  in 
numbers  of  the  twigs  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees. 
One  of  the  first  indications  of  this  insect  is  the  shoots 
turning  yellow,  and  dropping  down  they  lie  scattered  on 
the  ground  ;  but  I  remember*  once  in  September  seeing 
turpentine  exuding  in  whitish  opake  lumps  from  holes 
in  the  bark  of  standing  Scotch  Firs  in  Hampshire,  and 
my  memory  fails  me  exceedingly  if  I  did  not  cut  out 
specimens  of  the  H.  piniperda  from  beneath. 


The  maggot  is  fleshy,  thick,  and  cylindrical  ;  some- 
what like  those  found  in  nuts,  being  of  a  whitish  colour 
with  an  ochreous  head,  the  tail  tinted  with  the  same. 
Its  pupa  is  probably  of  a  yellowish  white,  exhibiting 
traces  of  the  future  beetle,  which  has  been  included  in 
various  genera,  but  is  now  identified  as  the  Hylurgus 
piniperda  (fig.  3).  Some  specimens  are  ochreous,  but 
the  mature  ones  are  of  a  shining  pitch-colour,  rough, 
with  punctures,  and  longish  hairs  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  body,  to  prevent  the  turpentine  from  adher- 
ing to  it.  As  the  mouth  is  well  adapted  for  gouging  out 
the  wood,  I  have  figured  the  various  parts*;  e  e  exhibit 
the  two  strong  jaws  ;  g  g  the  hairy  maxillte,  and  stout 
feelers  ;  /  being  the  chin  with  similar  palpi.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  beetle  greatly  magnified  ;  the  head  is  conical 
and  drooping,  the  muzzle  being  wedge-shaped  with  a 
short  capitate  ferruginous  horn  on  each  side  ;  the  eyes 
are  vertical,  elliptical ;  the  thorax  is  conical,  but  trun- 
cated before  ;  the  wing-cases  are  broader  and  semi- 
cylindrical,  with  nine  lines  of  punctures  on  each,  and 
others  scattered  between  them ;  the  wings  are  folded 
beneath,  and  enable  the  beetle  to  fly  well  ;  the  legs  are 
short  and  strong  ;  the  shanks  dilated  and  spiny  at  their 
extremities  ;  the  tarsi  are  ferruginous,  and  appear  only 
four-jointed. 

When  old  trees  are  infested  by  the  Hylurgus,  they 
should  be  cut  down  and  burnt.  If  young  plantations 
be  only  slightly  affected,  the  diseased  shoots  may  be  cut 
off  and  burnt ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  good  time  to  be 
of  any  service. — Rurieola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Healing. — I  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Meek's  letter  of  October  24.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Meek  arrives  too  hastily  at  the  conclusion  that 
glass  is  insensible  to  radiated  heat,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  absence  of  high  temperature  in  the  burning-glass, 
haviug  forgotten  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  con- 
centrated in  the  lens  but  at  the  focus.  The  fallacy  of 
the  hypothesis  may  be  easily  shown  by  suspending  the 
same  lens  before  a  parlour  fire,  where  it  will  speedily 
become  too  hot  to  be  incautiously  handled.  He  is  also 
wrong  in  attributing  the  sensation  of  cold  in  elevated  re- 
gions solely  to  the  incapacity  of  air  for  absorbing 
radiated  heat.  It  depends  chiefly  upon  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  permitting  a  less  interrupted  radiation,  by 
which  all  matter  within  its  limits  is  *apidly  cooled  down. 
There  is  another  cause  which  acts  upon  ourselves  in 


They  ore  fully  described  in  Curtis's  "  Brit.  Ent." 


these  situations,  viz.,  a  more  free  evaporation~froni} 
skin  (also  the  effect  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphtf 
tending,  as  is  well  known,  to  produce  cold.     But  W 
are  questions  of  abstract  science,  upon  which  it  is  J 
my  present  purpose  to  dwell  further.     To  the  att3 
upon  hot  water  I  have  nothing  to  object.     I  do  i 
approve  of  hot-water  warming,  and  am   quite  willi 
that  it  should  be  condemned  ;  it  is  expensive  and  m 
ventilating,  and  muBt  be  relinquished  ;   at   the 
time  I  think  it  fair  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
than  most  hot-air  stoves,  which  dry  and  burn  t] 
to  a  degree  that  renders  it  both  unpleasant  an 
wholesome.     I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  Mr. 
letter  which  relates  to  myself,  wherein  he  see: 
grievously  alarmed  at  the  unlimited  ventilation 
I  recommend.     He  is  afraid  that  I  shall  not.be  al 
control  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  a  mere  sufficiencl 
the  respiration  and  existence  of  1000  persons  conj 
gated  in  a  church  capable  of  containing  4000.     E 
people  !  he  fears  that  you  will  be  absolutely  surfeii 
with  fresh  air  !     However,  I  do  not  anticipate  thati 
clergyman  or  country  gentleman   will   object   tol 
healthful  inundation,  always  provided  that  it  is  m 
comfortably  warm.      But  it  appears  that   Mr,   Ms 
doubts  the  possibility  of  doing  this  except  at  aim 
travagant  cost  ;   and  although  I  have   before   qum 
instauces  showing  that  the  winter  cost  of  warming  a  lat 
suite  of  public  rooms,  with  an  area  of  nearly  J  20,000  cnl 
feet,  has  not  exceeded  tid.  for  24  hours,  yet  is  not 
convinced,  and  I  am  compelled  to  the  ungracious  d 
of  pulling  to  pieces  his  calculations,  and  to  exhibit  o 
of  my  own.      Mr.  Meek  has  told  us  that  in  order 
maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  in  a  building,  it   is  1* 
to  collect  the  coldest  air  from  within  (probably  at  ah 
40°)  in  preference  to  fresh  air  from  without,  which  nj 
be  as  low  as  20°.     He  proceeds  to  say  that   half 
fuel  will  suffice  to  raise  air  at  40°  to  60°,  over  an  uj 
val  of  20°,  as  is  needed  to  raise  air  at  20°  to  60S 
an  interval  of  40°.     This  may  be  quite  true  ;  but 
Mr.  Meek  suppose  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
perature  of  his  house  at  60",  by  supplying  air  hea: 
60°  only,  while  there  is  a  constant  struggle  on  thej 
of  the  frost  outside  to  reduce  it  to  20°.    Let  him  p] 
his  thermometer  into  the  air-tight  chamber,  wher 
atmosphere   is   submitted  to  contact  with  the  hi 
iron  plate,  and  I  suspect  he  will  find  that  his  p: 
is  to  warm  the  air,  not  to  60°,  but  to  200°  or  nj 
We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Meek's  calculations  are  ta 
upon  wrong  data,  and  I,  therefore,  request  attentfff 
a  corrected  statement  of  the  case.     It  requires  alk 
tain  quantity  of  fuel  to  raise  air  from  40°  to  200°  ov 
an  interval  of  160°  ;  an  additional  eighth  will  be  nei 
to  raise  air  from  20°  to  200?  over  an  interval  of 
showing  an  apparent  loss  of  one-eighth  to  the  venti 
ing  system  as  compared  with  Polmaise.     But  this  1' 
is  partly  compensated  by  the  smoke  yielding  up  more 
its   caloric   to  the   contact  with  the   colder    curre1 
and,    therefore,   it    is    only    fair     to     compute    tl 
one-sixteenth    of    the    fuel    is    employed   to    prooo 
the    advantages    of    thorough    ventilation.       I    me 
next    to    prove    that   the   principle    upon  which  i 
stove    is    constructed,   derives    twice    as    much 
from  the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  as 
any  of  the  ordinary   arrangements.     Mr.  Meek 
well-merited  praise  to  Dr.  Arnott,  I  would  gladly' 
my  tribute,  could  I  by  so  doing  add  honour  to  sue! 
name.     I  am  satisfied  that  his  method  of  consumi 
fuel  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other,  upon  whil 
account  I  employ  it  in  my  stove.     There  is,  however, 
great  loss  of  heat  in  the  discarded  smoke,  even  fromi 
Arnott  stove,  and  I  suppose  few  ©f  your  readers  i 
be  prepared  for  the  result  of  my  experiment  upon  ot 
It  stood  in  a  room,  16  feet  by  14  feet ;  instead  of  allot 
ing  the  smoke  to  escape  directly  into  a  chimney,  itff 
carried  through  the  wall  into  a  series  of  pipes  in  i 
next,  which  was  a  large  [room  ;  after  traversing  the 
pipes,  it  was  discharged  into  the  chimney.     The  v/n 
smoke  giving  off  its  heat  over  the  large  surface  of  t 
pipes,  raised  this  latter  room  to  a  temperature  excel 
ing  that  containing  the   stove  by  12°  ;  I  have  tl 
fore  added  to  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Arnott's  com 
tion  a  more  economical   application  of  the   prodi 
from  which  I  abstract  more  than  double  the  heat  g 
rally  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  warming. 
can   therefore  well  afford  to   spare   one-sixteenth 
ventilation,  of  which  also  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Arnott  is  a  distinguished  and  able  advocate.     I  can 
conclude   without  protesting   against    any   insinusl 
that  my  system  has  been  "  accompanied  by  such  pri 
tical  difficulties  as  preclude  its  general  employmeil 
I  positively  assert  that  in  no  one  instance  has  this  b( 
the  case  ;  and  it  is  only  because  I  have  been  too  ft 
occupied  with  my  business  here  that  I  have  not  bet 
corrected  Mr.  Meek's  reiterated  statements  respect 

the  economy  of  the  Polmaise  return-air-drains Roi 

Hazard,  Bristol,  October  29. 

Cabbage  Sprouts.  —  Having  observed  that  spn 
from  Cabbage  stalks  when  they  came  near  the  soil 
out  roots,  I  thought  that  if  cut  off  and  planted 
ground  they  would  take  root,  and  thus  become  1; 
than  if  left  upon  the  Btalk.  I  cut  several  sprout 
and  slashing  the  bottom  of  their  stalks  across  wii 
knife,  I  planted  them  in  the  ground,  and  in  a  very 
while  was  gratified  by  seeing  that  they  jhad  evidi 
taken  root,  and  were  growing  as  well  as  I  could 
sibly  wish.  They  soon  became  large  plants,  and  @ 
baged  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  seedling  plants 
have  done.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  we  can  not  J 
increase  our  stock  of  Cabbages  without  having  recra 
to  the  slow  process  of  growing  them  from  seed,  bi 
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can  perpetuate  any  favourite  or  particular  kind,  and 
that  too,  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  which  vegetation  is 
carried  on. —  Wvi.  Wilson,  or.  at  Harraby,  near  Carlisle. 

Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Potato  Disease.- — What 
with  guesses  and  surmises  the  public  have  variety 
enough  to  select  from  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Potato 
disease,  and  whence  it  originally  came.  Some  think 
they  have  discovered  an  insect  unknown  to  entomo- 
logists, and  operating  as  never  insect  was  suspected  to 
act  before.  Others  see  a  malignance  in  morning  mists, 
of  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  past  experience.  The 
astrologers  (for  the  race  it  seems  is  not  extinct),  have 
settled  the  point  by  putting  all  the  blame  on  "  the 
leaden  influence"  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  from  its 
positiou  they  s-iy  operates  powerfully  ou  our  planet,  &c. 
.Now,  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  advice  of  Bacon, 
and  follow  the  example  of  his  disciples,  by  collecting  facts, 
and  searching  for  a  cause  accountiug  for  them,  the 
operatiou  of  which  we  know  and  understand.  Many  of 
us  during  the  present  year  have  been  on  the  look  out 
for,  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  plague.  We 
"have  also  obtained  information  from  others,  and  espe- 
cially through  the  medium  of  your  journal.  We  have 
seen  there  that  the  disease  broke  out  early  in  frames 
and  hotbeds  ;  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dry 
winds  in  May  and  June  it  was  noticed  by  none  but 
careful  observers.  T,  for  one,  di?covered  the  black 
spot  here  and  there  ;  whilst,  from  the  general  healthy 
appearance  of  the  crops,  few  anticipated  what  was  to 
occur.  In  both  years  numbers  remarked  the  appear- 
_ance  and  increase  of  the  malady  after  morning  mists, 
and  that  after  the  rail*  of  July  and  August  the  Potato 
tops  were  black  and  perishing.  All  agree  also  that 
gardens  and  fields  abundantly  manured  suffered  in  the 
greatest  degree.  Now,  I  ask,  does  not  allthis  point  out 
to  an  intestinal  parasitical  fungus  ?  The  disease  has 
shown  itseif  in  places  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  Potato  ;  and  are  not  the  sporules  of 
■fungi  often  minute  and  numerous  beyond  calculation, 
and  appearing  to  be  present  wherever  they  can  grow  ? 
Dryness  checks  the  rot,  and  heat  and  moisture  encourage 
its  increase.  Fungi  again.  A  morning's  moisture  and 
mist  in  July  and  August  is  followed  by  a  general  attack 
on  the  crops  ;  and  what  Mushroom  hunter  does  not 
rise  with  the  light  at  such  times  in  expectation  of  suc- 
cess in  his  search  1  All  this  directs  our  attention  to  a 
parasitical  fungus.  But  the  plants  of  most  vigorous 
.and  luxuriant  growth  are  first  destroyed.  The  parasite 
then  is  intestinal  ;  for  the  superficial  attack  the  weak 
and  sickly  plants  in  preference  to  others.  Most  fungi 
also  revel  in  the  nitrates  and  phosphates,  and  has  not 
strong  animal  manure  been  for  the  last  ten  years  poison 
to  the  Potato  1  If  this  then  be  true,  we  should  ask  the 
Mushroom  grower  how  he  succeeds,  and  adopt  a 
directly  contrary  course.  One  of  your  correspondents 
liaving  expelled  the  nauseous  smell  of  a  rotten  Potato 
"by  pungent  carbonate  of  ammonia  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ammonia  is  the  specific,  and  that  since  the 
diseased  leaf  cannot  absorb  it,  the  roots  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  double  dose.  Let  him  go  to  the  labourer 
possessed  only  of  a  small  garden  which  has  been 
enriched  to  satiety  with  the  refuse  of  the  cottage  and 
the  h?g-stye.  Here  are  nitrates  and  phosphates  too  in 
abundance,  and  material  for  the  formation  of  as  much 
ammonia  as  he  could  desire,  and  what  will  be  the 
answer  to  his  inquiry  ?  That  from  the  corrupted  pro- 
duce scarcely  the  value  of  the  seed  planted  can  be 
saved,  and  that  for  the  present  Potato  growing  must  be 
suspended  in  despair. — Sigma. 

Polmaise  Heating. — That  plants  require  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  preserve  their  health  and  full  beauty,  is 
indisputable, — why  else  do  you  in  your  "  Calendar  of 
Operations,"  and  elsewhere,  so  often  reiterate  the 
instruction  to  attend  to  "  thorough  ventilation."  Now 
although  the  Polmaise  system  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  external  air,  ye\  it  does  not  appear  to  require 
its  admission  as  essential.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  that  little  or  no  additional  fuel  will  be  requred 
to  warm  the  air  admitted  from  without,  through  the 
stove,  than  if  the  same  air  were  supplied  to  the  fire 
itself.  It  is  well  known  to  iron-masters  that  by  using 
hot  blast  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  increased 
in  a  ratio  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the  difference  between 
that  of  the  heated  blast,  and  that  of  the  external  air. 
Would  it  not  then  be  more  advantageous  to  the  health 
of  the  plants,  if  the  fire  were  supplied  with  the  vitiated 
air  from  within  the  house,  instead  of  the  more  pure 
external  air,  and  admit  the  fresh  air  to  pass  over  the 
stove,  for  the  supply  of  the  house  ?  I  think  the  princi- 
ple will  hold  good,  whether  the  atmospheric  temperature 
be  10°  or  50°  ;  and  that  very  little  more  fuel  would  be 
consumed. — Lusor.  [How  do  you  propose  to  provide 
against  back  draughts  2] 

Legg's  Hydraulic  Engine. — In  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent (page  710),  I  must  beg  to  inform  him  that 
I  am  not  either  a  tradesman  or  engineer,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  giving  him  the  estimate  he  requests  ;  if  he 
really  wishes  to  know  the  cost  of  Legg's  engine  on  a 
large  scale,  the  most  sensible  and  satisfactory  plan  will 
he,  an  application  to  the  maker.  I  have  no  sort  of 
interest  in  the  machine  excepting  having  derived  great 
benefit  from  its  supplying  me  with  water,  which  I  could 
not  obtain  by  any  other  means,  and  I  trust  others  will 
not  be  deterred  from  reaping  the  same  advantage,  by 
any  attempts  to  undervalue  the  hydraulic  in  question. 
If  Mr.  Legg  has  no  other  merit  in  offering  a  cheap  and 
useful  engine  to  the  public,  he  is  surely  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  lowered  the  price  of  rams,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  efficient  in  situations  in  which  they 
did  not  pretend  to  be  of  usa  a  short  time  ago.    I,  for 


one,  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  rain  has  become 
attainable  to  men  of  moderate  incomes,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  as  serviceable  as  Legg's  engine,  or  more  so,  let 
persons  who  want  anything  of  the  kind  choose  between 
them.  If  the  ram  can  be  erected  at  so  low  a  sum  as  is 
now  asserted,  how  conies  it  that  tradesmen  when 
applied  to  have  given  in  such  exorbitant  estimates,  and 
thrown  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  have  all  vanished 
since  I  have  called  attention  to  the  engine  in  my 
orchard  \  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  scientific  pursuits, 
but  my  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  will  not  allow  me  to  act 
unjustly  to  Mr.  Legg  in  divulging  anything  which 
might  injure  him,  and  which  I  must  do,  did  I  enter 
into  any  explanations  relating  to  the  secret  by  which 
Mr.  Legg  is  enabled  to  work  his  engine  with  so  diminu- 
tive a  stream  of  water.  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to 
prove  to  demonstration  what  my  engine  will  perform. 
If  the  ram  has  been  so  much  improved  of  late,  that  it 
can  be  made  more  powerful  and  cheaper  in  price  than 
Legg's  engine,  "  let  the  ram  flourish  ;"  but  let  us  give 
each  fair  play.  I  shall  certainly  not  desert  my  play- 
thing till  I  am  convinced  that  something  superior  has 
been  devised.  My  main  or  supply  lead  pipe  is  half- 
inch.  The  water  is  conducted  to  the  machine  iu  a 
wooden  trough, — I  merely  mentioned  the  stream  filling 
aftwo-inch  pipe  to  give  an  idea  of  the  small  quantity  of 
water  required  as  a  moving  power.  If  your  corres- 
pondent does  not  wish  to  take  so  long  a  journey  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  perhaps  he  could  depute  some 
friend  in  Cheltenham  to  inspect  the  engine  for  him.  I 
have  given  all  the  information  that  any  reasonable  man 
can  require,  and  shall  only  repeat  the  engiue  may  be 
seen  at  work  any  day  on  calling  upon  Mr.  Legg- — 
Hydrangea.  [Here  this  matter  ends.  We  quite 
agree  with  "  Hydrangea  "that  those  who  wish  to  know 
price,  &c,  Bhould  apply  to  Mr.  Legg  himself.  Any 
further  communications  from  Mr.  jHenson,  or  persons 
interested  in  selling  such  machines,  must  be  paid  for  as 
advertisements.] 

Potatoes. — On  the  16th  January  last  I  planted  a  bed 
of  a  very  early  kind  of  white  round  Potato,  with  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed  ;  as  they  became  fit  for  the  table 
they  were  raised  as  wanted.  A  very  few  spots  were 
seen  on  the  foliage,  and  now  and  then  a  diseased  tuber. 
As  they  were  raised  from  day  to  day  the  fairest  and 
most  prolific  were  put  out  to  green  for  seed  ;  the 
greatest  attention  being  paid  to  select  none  on  which 
there  was  the  least  appearance  of  the  disease.  When 
they  were  sufficiently  green  they  were  placed  in  an 
open  drawer,  and  have  remained  there  till  now ;  hut 
from  time  to  time  here  and  there,  one  showed  the  dis- 
ease, and  I  have  this  morning  (Nov.  2),  examined  them 
minutely,  and  find  out  of  126  Potatoes  there  are  43  dis- 
eased (some  quite  throughout,  and  soft),  and  83  at  present 
seemingly  sound.  At  what  period  did  these  receive 
the  seeds  of  disease  ?  They  were  to  all  appearance  per- 
fectly sound  when  stored  away,  and  the  diseased  ones 
were  separated  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered.  I  may 
add  that  about  the  end  of  May  I  saw  some  Potatoes 
from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  raised  in  Glamorganshire, 
which  were  very  much  diseased,  although  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  spot  on  the  leaf. — Lusor. 

French  Bean  a  Substitute  for  the  Potato. — I  was 
sorry  to  see  (p.  708),  an  article  on  the  Haricot  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Potato,  without  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  stating  that  it  does  not  ripen  seeds  in 
ordinary  seasons  in  our  northern  summers;  and  al- 
though it  may  do  very  well  for  Kent  or  Devon,  and  in 
such  a  season  as  the  present  actually  has  ripened  seeds 
in  Derbyshire,  no  practical  man  could  place  any  de- 
pendance  upon  the  ripe  crop  of  Haricots  in  the  northern 
counties,  although  the  green  crop  is  well  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of  food 
that  it  yields.— .4.  P. 

Transmutation  of  Corn. — A  member  of  my  family, 
less  incredulous  than  myself,  was  determined  to  try  an 
experiment  relative  to  the  above  subject.  Accordingly, 
on  the  22d  of  June  last,  I  superintended  the  putting  in 
of  two  rows  of  common  Oats,  taken  from  my  stable- 
bin,  and  among  which,  I  am  confident,  were  grains  of 
no  other  description  of  corn.  The  plants  have  already 
been  cut  twice  since  the  above  period,  and  at  this  date 
(November  3),  they  stand  about  a  foot  high,  iu  great 
luxuriance,  many  of  them  again  showing  for  ear.  On 
opening  some  of  the  cases  I  find  Oats,  but  on  two 
plants  I  discover  that  which  appears  to  be  Rye.  I  in- 
close one  of  these  ears,  measuring,  as  you  will  perceive, 
11  inches  from  its  base  to  the  extremity  of  its  beard. 
The  only  perceivable  difference  between  the  foliage  of 
the  two  plants  and  the  rest,  seems  to  be  the  red  circle 
at  the  aperture  where  the  ear  bursts  out,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  specimen  sent.  I  have  not  seen  it  re- 
marked in  any  previous  discussion  on  this  subject,  that 
the  transmutation  of  corn  has  been  observed  in  the 
first  year.  A  friend  to  whom  I  showed  my  production 
doubted  whether  it  was  even  Rye.—  T.  M.  W.,  West- 
bury-upon- Severn  Vicarage,  Gloucester.  [It  is  not  Rye, 
but  a  long-eared,  long-bearded  Barley.] 

Cause  of  Potato  Disease. — I  have  formerly  drawn 
attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  the  blight  which  has 
unfortunately  destroyed  such  a  breadth  of  the  Potato 
crop,  was,  however,  not  confined  to  the  Potato  alone; 
but,  judging  from  what  happened  under  my  own  imme- 
diate observation,  it  seems  to  attack  any  vegetable  that 
is  more  than  usually  luxuriant,  and  of  course  more  suc- 
culent. My  former  list  (p.  661)  I  presume  pointed  to 
some  such  conclusion,  and  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  the  other  day  I  began  to  take  up  my  Parsnip  crop, 
and  out  of  many  thousands  there  is  not  one  sound  root 
to  be  found,  every  one  being  affected  with  a  cinnamon- 


coloured  gangrene,  similar  to  that  on  the  Potato  tubers. 
To  appearance  they  seemed  but  slightly  affected  in  the 
foliage,  and  that  only  in  the  centre  or  crown  of  the 
root,  all  the  outer  and  less  succulent  leaves  being  unin- 
jured. I  may  just  observe  that  this  crop  was  very 
highly  manured  with  stable-dung,  in  a  rather  fresh 
state.  Now  with  the  greatest  possible  deference,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  these  facts  go  far  to  prove  that 
the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any- 
thing like  constitutional  debility,  to  which,  in  some  of 
your  recent  remarks,  you  seem  rather  inclined,  as  well 
as  your  able  contemporary,  the  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  recently  given  to  the  public  some 
extraordinary  clever  papers  on  the  Potato  disease,  all 
tending  to  the  same  erroneous  conclusion,  viz.,  the  con- 
stitutional debility  of  the  tuber,  and  its  total  disappear- 
ance from  the  earth.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very 
alarming  doctrine,  hut  the  facts  1  have  stated  will,  I 
trust,  prove  a  complete  antidote.  One  word  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  fungal  theory.  How  are  they  to  recon- 
cile the  above  facts  with  their  assertions — for  it  is  mere 
assertion — that  the  blight  is  confined  to  the  Solanaceous 
family  only  I  And  how  are  they  to  meet  the  interesting 
facts  detailed  by  your  intelligent  correspondent  "J.  P." 
(page  726).  1  imagine  they  must  give  up  the  fungal 
theory  as  the  cause,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  fumes  of  ammonia  will  necessarily  produce  their 
favourite  parasite,  which  I  guess,  as  Jonathan  would 
eay,  they  will  find  a  rather  difficult  task.  Let  us  all 
throw  our  preconceived  notions  overboard,  and  stick  to 
facts,  and  in  the  words  of  your  talented  coadjutor  : — 
"  This  disease,  so  mysterious  at  present,  will  one  day, 
no  doubt,  be  clearly  understood  as  the  consequence  of 
laws  which  have  existed  since  the  Creation."  I  cannot 
close  this  communication  without  recording  my  admira- 
tion of  the  excellent,  sound,  and  sensible  remarks  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gasette,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Russell  (p.  730).  They  are  really  quite  refreshing,  and 
ought  to  be  stereotyped. — J.  Walker,  Viceregal  Gardens, 
Dublin,  Nov.  4. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Odessa,  Sept.  23,  1S46. — In  my  last  letter  from  Kiev 
I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention  the  Beet-root  cultivation 
and  sugar  manufactories,  which,  I  was  there  told,  were 
carrying  on  with  great  success  by  some  of  the  Polish  land- 
holders in  the  government  of  Kiev,  and  increasing  in 
number  and  extent.  From  Kiev  here  we  passed  at  first 
through  a  sandy,  wooded  country,  with  intervals  of  cul- 
tivation, like  the  last  stages  on  the  other  side  of  Kiev. 
After  a  stage  or  two,  the  woods  gradually  disappeared, 
and  we  came  out  into  the  open  country,  called  steppes, 
which,  from  a  vast  barren  waste,  are  now  becoming  in 
many  places  so  highly  productive.  These  steppes  are, 
however,  very  different  from  what  I  had  figured  them 
to  myself.  Instead  of  an  interminable  dead  flat,  the 
grouud  is  much  undulated  and  intersected  by  valleys  of 
considerable  depth,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  and  along  the 
streams  the  granite  shows  itself,  or,  nearer  Odessa,  the 
calcareous  rock.  On  the  hills,  which  are,  it  is  true,  flat- 
topped,  and  often  of  very  great  extent,  so  as  at  a  dis- 
tance to  show  a  level  horizon,  the  soil  is  generally 
blackish,  easily  working  up  into  a  very  fine  dust,  or, 
with  the  least  wet,  into  a  thick  remarkably  tenacious 
mud  ;  but  when  dry  again,  wears  down  in  the  roads 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  boarded  floor.  At  this  season 
these  steppes  are  so  completely  burnt  up  that  the  stub- 
bles and  the  uncultivated  wild  pastures  are  all  of  one 
brown  colour,  except  where  the  quantity  of  Artemisia 
and  Chenopodiaceae  give  them  a  grey  tint,  and  driving 
across  one  of  these  long  bare  hills,  without  a  tree  or  a 
house  to  be  seen,  and  the  monotonous  outline  only 
broken  by  the  tumuli  scattered  over  the  higher  grounds, 
the  prospect  is  dreary  enough  ;  and  where  in  the  val- 
leys you  come  upon  the  villages  of  the  New  Russian 
peasantry,  the  matter  is  not  much  mended.  The 
wretched  hovels  they  live  in  resemble  those  of  our  paupers 
in  the  west  of  England  put  upon  commons,  or  on  the 
roadside,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  the  right  to  the 
ground  by  prescription.  Their  fields,  judging  from  the 
stubble,  produce  finer  crops  of  Thistles  and  other  weeds 
than  of  grain  ;  their  agricultural  operations  of  thresh- 
ing, winnowing,  and  conveying  the  grain  to  market, 
is  carried  on  in  as  idle  and  unproductive  a  way  as  can  be 
conceived  ;  the  Thistles  from  their  fields  (chiefly  Ono- 
pordons  and  Centaureas),  together  with  dried  dung, 
serves  them  for  fuel,  and  everything  shows  the  lowest 
stage  of  industry.  So  much  the  greater  contrast  when 
you  go  through  any  of  the  numerous  and  thriving  mili- 
tary colonies — one  of  the  happiest  ideas  of  the  Russian 
Government  for  rendering  the  steppes  profitable,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  reserve 
forces  is  so  very  much  improved,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them  almost  entirely  saved.  The  organisa- 
tion and  present  condition  of  these  colonies,  has,  I  am 
told,  been  very  accurately  described  by  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  in  a  pamphlet  translated  into  the  "  United  Ser- 
vice Journal,"  which  1  have  not  seen  ;  and  he  had 
much  better  opportunities  than  myself  of  examining 
them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  drive  through  them 
without  marking  the  effect  of  order  and  industry  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cottages, 
all  of  the  same  form,  placed  at  set  distances  from  each 
other  (to  diminish  the  danger  of  fire)  with  military  pre- 
cision ;  the  kind  of  discipline  under  which  the  inha- 
bitants are  kept,  and  the  forms  and  regulations  to  be 
observed,  may  by  some  be  thought  to  savour  too  much 
of  the  arbitrary  :  but  if  the  effect  be  the  conversion  of 
a  dreary  desert  into  richly  productive  corn-fields,  and 
the  substitution  of  large  villages  of  a  rich  and  healthy 
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population,  to  the  wretched  collections  of  hovels  inha- 
bited by  the  haif-starved  looking  New  Russians,  a  little 
too  much  strictness  in  the  means  cannot  be  complained 
of.  We  passed  through  15  or  20  of  them,  including 
the  town  of  Vosnesensk  (their  head  quarters  in  this 
part  of  the  country),  and  were  much  struck,  especially 
with  the  difference  between  the  women  and  children  in 
these  colonies  and  those  of  the  other  villages.  In  their 
agriculture,  though  the  stubbles  looked  rich  and  the 
corn  in  the  stacks  fine,  jet  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
done  ;  far  too  many  weeds — no  appearance  of  rotation  of 
crops,  and  with  ihe  enormous  extent  of  grain  and  fallow, 
there  must  be  a  deficiency  of  food  for  cattle  and  horses. 
These  hilly  steppes  extend  from  the  Dniester  to  be- 
yond the  Dnieper ;  after  that,  towards  the  Don,  they  say 
that  the  steppes  are  really  a  dead  flat,  before  you  come 
to  the  salt  steppes  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  ;  but  of 
these  I  know  nothing  personally.  The  crops  on  all  of 
them  are  this  year  reckoned  to  be  very  fair — much 
better  than  was  expected,  and  the  rains  that  have  now 
fallen,  though  not  much,  have  still  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  lands  now  sowing,  so  that  with  the  expectation  of 
high  prices,  the  prospects  of  the  growers,  and  still  more 
of  the  dealers,  who  are  so  much  more  ready  to  take.ad- 
rantage  of  circumstances,  are  good. 

As  we  approach  Odessa,  the  vicinity  of  this  great 
corn-mart  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  b>ng  Hues  of  corn  waggons  on  the  various 
roads.  Small,  rudely-constructed,  light  waggons  upon 
low  wheels,  the  wooden  rim  of  one  piece,  generally 
without  tire,  carrying,  each  of  them,  but  half  a  dozen 
sacks  of  corn,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  each 
follow  one  another  in  strings  of  20  to  40  or  more,  one 
man  to  every  four,  or  sometimes  to  every  three,  carry 
the  corn  at  a  slow  pace,  often  200  or  300  miles ;  and 
although  the  oxen  are  turned  out  when  they  stop,  to 
pick  up  what  they  can  in  the  parched  steppes  or  stubble 
by  the  roadside,  yet  as  they  often  return  empty,  these 
long  journeys  alone  must  add  much  to  tl'e  expense  of  the 
corn.  Arrived  in  Odessa,  the  grain  is  lodged  in  warehouses 
situated  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  even  amidst  the  best 
streets,  and  from  these  warehouses  to  the  port,  li<*ht 
waggons  with  one  horse  and  driver  to  each,  are  trotting 
np  and  down  all  day  long,  enveloping  the  town  with 
clouds  of  dust,  but  giving  an  appearance  of  extraordi- 
nary activity.  The  port  itself  (that  is  to  say,  the 
jetty  where  the  corn  is  transferred  from  these 
waggons  to  the  lighters  which  take  it  to  the  ships  in  the 
harbour),  is  all  day  long  like  a  bee-hive.  The  loaded 
waggons,  (if  half-a-dozen  sacks  and  a  driver  may  be 
called  a  load)  trotting  down,  and  the  empty  ones  trot- 
ting np,  form  each  almost  a  continuous  line,  and  the 
numbers  of  fine  houses  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
show  that  this  activity  is  not  unproductive.  It  is  lonw 
indeed  since  I  have  seen  a  town  of  its  size  (about  60,000 
inhabitants)  show  so  many  outward  signs  of  prosperity 
as  Odessa,  and  that  without  the  dull,  dirty  look  of  mos't 
business  towns  ;  the  stone  used  for  building  is  whitish, 
but  too  soft,  and  in  architecture  most  of  the  warehouses 
look  more  like  private  houses,  or  even  palaces,  than 
anything  else.  Cranes  and  pullies  are  much  too  great 
an  innovation  to  be  generally  used  ;  the  corn  is  carried 
up  and  down  stairs  by  manual  labour,  so  that  not  only 
is  there  nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  the 
warehouses ;  but  many  houses  are  used  for  a  year  or  two 
for  corn  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  converted 
into  private  residences.  The  kind  of  wheat  shipped  is, 
I  am  told,  chiefly  the  Arnaouth  or  Tagonrog  Wheat, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  small-eared,  bearded  sort, 
which  I  have  seen  almost  universally  grown  in  Russia, 
and  never  met  with  in  the  west  of  Europe.  A  great 
quantity  (as  I  am  assured  here)  is  sent  to  Italy  to  make 
the  finest  maccaroni,  and  everywhere  used  to  mix  with 
other  sorts,  and  give  a  fine,  white  appearance  to  bread. 
As  it  succeeds  so  well  in  all  parts  of  temperate  Russia, 
from  Xijni  Novgorod  to  Odessa,  why  should  not  we 
grow  it  also  \ 


SboriEties. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  3. — Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.,  in  the  chair. 
The  Earl  of  Stamford  ;  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  ; 
H.  Stuart  ;  D.  S.  Jlerewether  ;  S.  Bennet ;  J.  M. 
Yeels  ;  J.  G.  G.  Seager,  Esqs. ;  and  Mr.  James  Veil  ch, 
of  Exeter,  were  elected  Fellows.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  last  meeting  various  remarkable 
Pine-apples  were  exhibited.  Again  a  very  good 
display  of  this  fine  fruit  was  produced,  and  although 
none  were  so  heavy  as  the  best  on  that  occasion,  yet  they 
bore  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  improvement  that  is 
steadily  going  on  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  yet  be  brought  to  far  greater 
perfection  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained.  On  this 
occasion,  among  the  most  remarkable  were  four  Queens, 
from  Mr.  Gold,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  W.  Dixie,  Bart.,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighed  5  lbs.  6  oz.,  and  the  lightest 
4  lbs.  2  oz.  The  oilier  two  weighed  respectively  4  lbs. 
6  oz.  and  5  lbs.  2  oz.  These  were  well  formed,  finely 
swelled,  and  in  every  way  specimens  of  first-rate  exctl- 
tence.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  them.—  Mr. 
Bad,  of  Nobietborpe,  also  sent  four  Queens,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  above;  the  heaviest  being 
precisely  the  same  weight,  viz.  5  lbs.  6  oz.  ;  the 
smartest  weighed  3  lbs.  12  oz,  which  was  somewhat  less 
than  the  hghtest  of  Mr.  Gold's  fruit ;  but  then  the 
others  made  up  for  the  deficiency  ;  they  weighed  re- 
spectively a  lbs  5  oz.  and  4  lbs.  7  oz.  All  of  them 
were  handsome  fru.t,  with  moderate-sized  crowns,  and 
well  deserving  the  Lanksian  Medal  which  was  awarded 
them.-Mr.HewatJgr.toJ.Purday,Esq.>ofBayswater, 


again  sent  three  Queens,  which,althoughmuch  inferior  to 
the  noble  fruit  produced  at  last  meeting  by  the  same 
grower,  were  well  deserving  of  attention,  being  beauti- 
fully formed  and  well  ripened.  They  weighed  respect- 
ively 5  lbs.,  4  lbs.  12  oz,  and  4  lbs.  10  oz.  A  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  them.  Inferior  to  these  were  others 
from  different  growers. — Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Beaumont,  Bart,  sent  a  Queen  weighing  5  lbs.  5  oz, 
and  an  Enville,  6  lbs.  5  oz.  ;  Mr.  McEwen,  gr.  to  Col. 
Wymlham,  an  Enville,  6  lbs.  ;  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J. 
Thorne,  Esq,  a  Buck's  Seedling,  4  lbs.  4  oz.  ;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Povey,  gr.to  the  Rev.  J.  Thornycroft,  sent 
two  Black  J.;maicas,  weighing  respectively  5  lbs.  4  oz. 
and  4  lbs.  4  oz — Various  Grapes  were  exhibited.  A 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp- 
town,  Brighton,  for  very  excellent  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  being  part  of  a  second  crop  of  Grapes  from 
Vines  which  had  ripened  off  a  fair  crop  about  the  end 
of  February.  The  bunches  were  not  large,  but  the 
berries  were  finely  swelled,  sweet,  and  good,  and  the 
crop  was  said  to  be  large.  After  the  first  crop  was 
gathered,  and  the  Vines  allowed  about  two  months'  rest, 
they  were  pruned,  and,  although  they  bled  profusely, 
they  pushed  well,  and  have  ripened  a  capital  crop. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  yoUDg  wood  for  the 
next  j ear's  crop  was  well  ripened,  with  plump  buds, 
showing  every  prospect  of  an  excellent  future.  It  is  not, 
however,  contemplated  to  take  two  crops  from  the  Vines 
next  year.— Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  J.  Norton, 
showed  famous  Cannon-Hall  Muscats — a  Grape  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  good 
bunches  of  Muscadine  ripened  on  a  wall  in  bell-glasses 
made  for  the  purpose,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  McEwen, 
gr.  to  Col.  Wyndham,  at  Petworth.  Black  Hamburghs 
ripened  on  a  south-east  wall  from  an  old  Vine  said  to 
ripen  abundant  crops  in  most  seasons,  also  came  from 
Mr.  Deas,  Arundel,  Sussex.  Other  fruit  in  the  shape 
of  Beurre  Diel  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears  were 
produced  from  the  garden  of  J.  Gadesden,  Esq.  ;  and  a 
large  ill-shaped  specimen  of  the  latter  variety,  weighing 
2  lbs.  3  oz,  was  shown  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson,  of  Tooting. — Several  Cucumbers  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Meek,  of  Holmesdale  House,  Nuffield,  sent  a  speci- 
men measuring  19  ins.  in  length,  that  had  been  grown 
in  a  Pine- stove  heated  on  the  Polmaise  plan,  and  along 
with  it  a  leaf  measuring  15  ins.  in  diameter,  discoloured 
however  from  an  indraft  of  smoke  from  the  chimney, 
one  of  the  lights  having  been  accidentally  left  open  during 
the  late  heavy  fogs.  The  Cucumber  had  been  cut 
from  a  plant  propagated  by  a  cutting  from  an  old  sum- 
mer plant ;  the  cutting  was  taken  off  about  7  weeks 
back,  and  after  rooting,  was  shifted  into  a  pot ;  it  re- 
mained in  this  till  the  last  fortnight,  when  the  pot  was 
broken  and  more  soil  put  to  the  roots.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  leaf  on  the  plant  17  ins.  across  and  5  ft. 
round.  The  fruit  was  not  sent  as  a  specimen  of  culti- 
vation, but  to  show  that  a  house  can  be  heated  on  the 
Polmaise  principle  both  for  bottom  and  atmospheric 
heat,  proving  that  an  air-boiler  and  a  hot-air  tank  can 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  heating 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  hot  water.  The  plant,  without 
any  attention  in  the  way  of  giving  manure,  &c,  was 
stated  to  be  producing  abundantly,  trailing  along  an 
iron  rafter  over  the  Pines. — Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  long  famed  for  Cucumber  growing,  sent  the 
finest  specimen  exhibited,  a  Brewston's  Hybrid  ;  and 
from  Mr.  Dunsford,  Essex,  were  three  seedlings,  crosses 
between  Hamilton's  Black  Spine  and  Latter's  Victory 
of  England. 

Of  Piants  there  was  a  fine  display,  more  especially 
of  Orchids,  among  which  were  several  magnificent 
specimens  of  Cattleya  labiata.  The  best  of  these  came 
from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  and, 
although  it  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Exeter, 
arrived  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  It  had  seven 
spikes,  each  with  four  or  five  large,  handsome,  purple 
flowers.  It  had  been  grown  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
Orchid  house,  and  had  been  allowed  plenty  of  air  during 
summer.  Along  with  it  were  Begonia  fuchsoides,  a 
handsome,  bright  red  flowered  Fuchsia-like  species  ;  a 
beautiful  Phalaenopsis  amabilis,  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  it  had  continued  in  bloom  ;  and  a  new 
Clerodendron  from  Java,  a  noble-looking  plant,  with 
remarkably  fine,  large  leaves,  from  whose  axils  spring 
panicles  about  a  foot  long,  covered  with  multitudes  of 
white,  or  rather  blush-coloured  blossoms.  A  Knight- 
ian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  Begonia,  Cattleya,  and 
ClerodendroD.  Various  Orchids  came  from  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  and  among  them  the 
buff-flow  ered  Calanthe  curculigoides,  Catasetum  sacca- 
tum,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  forms  of  the  genus ; 
Cceha  macrostacbya,  the  brown-flowered  Oncidium 
crispum,  the  beautiful  little  Cattleya  pumila,  Ltelia 
Perrinii,  the  handsome  Odontoglossum  Insleayi, 
together  with  O.  grande  and  candidum  ;  a  tall  Oncidium 
oblongatum,  the  curious-looking  Liparis  pendula,  a 
dark  variety  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  and  Epidendrum 
auritum.  A  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  for  the 
three  first-mentioned  plants,  together  with  Oncidium 
oblongatum. — Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence of  Ealing  Park,  sent  the  beautiful  Ltelia  Perrinii, 
Oncidium  Cavendishii,  the  Ecarce  Barkeria  Lindleyana, 
a  variety  of  Erica  Banksiana,  and  Saccolabium  denti- 
culatum,  for  which  last  a  Bauksian  medal  was  awarded. 
—  Other  Orchids  were  sent  by  Mr.  Rae,  gr.  to  J.  J. 
Blandy,  Esq,  among  which  were  Cattleya  labiata,  in 
lovely  condition  ;  Miltonia  Candida  and  Clowesiana  ; 
Cirrhopetalum  Meduste  rather  past  its  best ;  Ltelia 
Perrinii,  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  [Insleayi,  Cyrto- 
chilum  maculatum,  and  an  ugly  small,   pale-flowered 


variety  of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum,  showing  thatpur- 
chasers  should  be  careful  in  obtaining  the  large  dark- 
flowered  sort.— From  Mr.  Webster,  Eartham  gardens,  ] 
were  a  beautiful  Cattleya  labiata  and  a  cut  spike  of  the 
Chinese  Renanthera  coccinea,  for  which  a  Banksian  > 
Medal  was  awarded.— C.  B.  Warner,  Esq,  sent  Onci- 
dium crispum,  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidium  papilio, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Loelia  Perrinii,  Phalcenopsis  ama- 
bilis, and  a  dark  variety  of  Odontoglossum  grande : 
a  Certificate  was  awarded.  A  famous  Cattleya  la- 
biata, for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  given, 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  R.  Hanbury,. 
Esq,  together  with  a  specimen  of  Mormodes  aromati- 
eum,  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  spicy  odour. 
From  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,"  Esq,  were 
Ltelia  Perrinii,  the  showy  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the  rare- 
Angrteeum  bilobum,  the  bright  orange-flowered  Epi- 
dendrum vitellinum,  a  colour  so  rare  among  Orchids,, 
and  a  very  handsome  Oncidium,  with  a  large  pale  yel- 
low lip,  and  Lrown  barred  petals :  a  Certificate  was- 
awarded  for  the  latter.  —  Finally  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son,  of  Tooting,  sent  a  collection  of  Plants  in 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  Candida,  also 
Oncidium  barbatum,  two  Odontoglossums,  Cattleya  la- 
biata and  bicolor,  Octomeria  graminifolia,  Epidendrum 
patens,  and  a  new  transparent  blush-flowered  Dendro- 
bium  from  Java.— From  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chis- 
wick  Nursery,  was  a  new  white-flowered  Hoya,  for 
which  a  Certificate  was  awarded.  It  bad  clean  looking,, 
shining,  dark  green  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  which 
were,  however,  only  half-  expanded,  and  therefore  seen 
to  disadvantage.— J.  Allnutt,  Esq,  sent  a  basket  of 
Camellia  blooms;  and  collections  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  came  from  the  garden  of  E.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of 
Stamford  hill ;  and  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Sons,  of  Vauxhall,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Richmond. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Subjects  was  a  barometer  from 
T.  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Sweeney  Hall,  near  Oswestry, 
which  was  stated  to  be  an  improvement  on  the- 
common  barometer,  which  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction is  liable  to  some  inaccuracy ;  and  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  Pottery,  Holloway,were  what  were  called  Toilet 
Stands,  for  small  flower  pots,  and  holed  saucer  shaped 
plates  for  placing  in  the  bottoms  of  flower  pots  for 
drainage — From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  was  the 
noble  mass  of  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  obtained  in. 
Manilla,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  just  coming  profusely  into 
blossom  a  second  time,  and  promising  to  continue  so  all 
the  winter;  also  two  Cattleyas,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
the  brown-spotted  Miltonia  Russelliana,  large,  noble- . 
looking  bushes,  just  coming  into  bloom,  of  Veronica/ 
speciosfrand  salicifolia ;  and  a  small-flowered  Chrysan- 
themum, sent  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It  is  called 
the  Chusan  Daisy,  and  is  held  in  great  repute  by  the 
Chinese.  Among  Pears  from  the  Garden  were  Figue 
de  Naples,  an  excellent  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  one  of 
those  kinds  that  must  not  hang  long  on  the  tree  ;  other- 
wise it  will  not  become  melting ;  Napoleon,  from  a  wall, 
Doyenne  Gris,  from  a  standard,  as  was  also  Bezi  de  la> 
Motte  and  Bergamotte  Cadette,  the  latter  possessing  the- . 
property  of  ripening  in  succession  all  the  winter  ;  some 
from  the  same  tree  have  been  ripe  early  in  October, 
whilst  others  only  became  fit  for  use  in  March.  The 
Apples  were  Pearson's  Plate,  one  of  the  best  dessert 
varieties  ;  Rymer  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  both, 
kitchen  Apples,  the  former  a  great  bearer  and  a  good 
keeping  variety  ;  the  latter  requiring  scarcely  any  sugar 
in  cooking. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  3. — Robert  Brown,  Esq,  in  the  chair. The 

first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  this  evening  at 
the  Society's  rooms,  Soho-square.  Arthur  Grote,  Esq., 
was  elected  a  fellow.  Dr.  Lankester  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of  wood  which  had  been  bored  by  an  insect,  and 
the  cavities  afterwards  surrounded  by  leaves,  on  which 
was  placed  the  cocoon  of  some  insect,  probably  the  leaf- 
cutter  bee.  Mr.  R.  H.  Solly  exhibited  a  series  of 
drawings  of  South  American  Palms,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Goodall.  The  following  presents  to  the  museum  were 
announced  : — A  collection  of  South  American  insects, 
by  Captain  King;  a  collection  of  plants,  found  within 
120  miles  of  Sydney  (New  South  Wales),  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson ;  a  collection  of  Australian  fruits,  by  Alexan- 
der Macleay,  Esq. ;  and  a  collection  of  plants  and  fruits, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  by  Drs.  Wat- 
son and  Morton.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  read  a  paper 
on  the  Asafcetida  plant  of  Central  Asia.  The  plant 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  valley  of 
Astore,  one  of  the  subordinate  valleys  of  the  Indue- 
behind  Cashmere,  but  does  not  extend  to  Cash- 
mere. The  plant,  when  found  by  him,  was  in 
a  dried  state  ;  but  on  showing  it  to  an  intelligent 
native  prince  he  pronounced  it  to  be  the  true  Asa- 
foetida  plant.  Dr.  FalcoDer  was  not  present  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  gum-resin  is  collected ;  he 
however,  brought  back  to  Serampore  a  root  of  the 
plant  and  some  of  the  fruits.  The  former  produced  a 
stem  and  leaves,  but  no  flowers;  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  plant  of  Ksempfer,  Dr.  Falconer  believes  his 
to  be  identical  with  it.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is 
perennial,  from  5  to  8  feet  high,  square,  and  about 
2  inches  diameter  at  the  base.  The  root  is  fusiform, 
single  or  divided.  The  leaves  are  collected  into  a 
fascicle  above  the  root,  and  are  numerous,  large,  and 
spreading  about  18  inches  in  length;  in  the  adult  plant 
the  petioles  terete,  amplexicaul  and  channelled  at  the  base, 
trifurcated  a  little  above  it ;  the  divisions  limited  at  an 
angle  with  each  other,  like  the  legs  of  a  triangle,  and 
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bipinnately  sected.  The  umbels  are  from  10  to  20 
rayed,  emitted  from  the  dilated  spherical  head  of  a 
common  peduncle.  Dr.  Falconer  calls  the  plant 
Narthex  Asafootida. 


•SRcbiefos. 

The  Rose  Amateur's   Guide,  &c.     By  Thomas  Rivers. 

12mo.     Longmans.     The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected 

and  improved. 
Catalogue  for  1 8  Ifi  of  Selected  Roses  cultivated  for  Sale. 

By  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  work  at  the  bead  of  this 
notice  is  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  the  Rose.  The 
favour  with  which  it  lias  been  received  by  the  public 
renders  all  expression  of  opinion  on  our  part  super- 
fluous. Mr.  Rivers  is  well  known  as  a  nurseryman  of 
great  experience  aud  high  character,  and  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Roses  in  the 
world  ;  from  no  one,  therefore,  will  advice  be  obtained 
which  can  be  received  with  more  entire  confidence. 
Among  so  much  that  is  useful  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
what  possesses  most  novelty  for  the  amateur  ;  but  per- 
haps we  may  point  out  as  a  part  of  the  more  interesting 
subjects  in  this  edition,  the  selections  of  Roses  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  and  the  author's  observations  upon  the 
cultivation  of  Roses  in  pots.  Upon  this  head  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Cultivation  of  Summer  Roses  in  Pols. — For  this 
purpose,  a  selection  of  the  finest  double  varieties  are 
alone  eligible.  Plants  worked  on  neat  stems  not  more 
than  four  inches  high,  aud  with  fibrous  compact  roots, 
so  that  they  will  admit  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pots,  should  be  potted  late  in  October,  or  early  in 
November,  in  twenty-four  sized  or  eight  inch  pots,  in  a 
compost  of  loam  and  rotten  manure,  or  loam  and  leaf 
mould  and  manure,  in  equal  quantities  ;  if  to  a  bushel 
of  this  compost  half  a  peek  of  pounded  charcoal  is 
added,  it  will  be  improved.  After  potting,  they  should 
be  placed  on  slates,  and  then  plunged  in  sawdust  or  old 
tan,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  mould  in  the  pots  is 
covered  about  two  inches  in  depth  with  the  material 
used  for  plunging.  A  sunny  exposed  situation  is  letter 
than  under  a  wall,  for  when  placed  near  a  wall  the 
branches  always  incline  from  it,  so  that  the  plant,  in 
lieu  of  being  round  and  compact,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
becomes  one-sided  ;  in  February  following  they  may  be 
pruned  in  closely,  i.  e.  to  within  two  or  three  bud's  of 
the  base  of  each  shoot,  and  remain  plunged  duiing  the 
summer  ;  additional  vigour  may  be  given  by  removing 
the  sawdust  or  tan  from  the  surface  of  the  pots  in 
March,  and  substituting  rotten  manure  ;  during  the 
summer  all  suckers  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  in 
June,  July,  and  August  all  luxuriant  shoots  shortened, 
by  pinching  off  their  ends,  and  superfluous  shoots 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  so  that  each  plant  is  made  to  form 
a  neat  compact  bush,  not  too  much  crowded  with  shoots. 
If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  they  will  scarcely  require 
pruning  the  following  spring,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
shoots  thinned  out,  i.  e.  entirely  removed.  These 
plants  will  require  abundance  of  water  in  dry  hot 
weather  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  in  June  and  July 
they  should  be  watered  with  guano  water,  1  lb.  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  ;  if 
not  placed  on  slates,  the  pots  must  be  removed  once  a 
fortnight  to  prevent  the  roots  entering  the  soil  under- 
neath the  pots,  which  will  give  them  much  additional 
vigour  :  but  the  check  they  receive  when  removed  is 
very  injurious  ;  this  must,  therefore,  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  above  treatment  is  also  applica- 
ble to  Moss  and  Provence  Roses  on  their  own  roots, 
which,  when  required  for  forcing,  may  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  plunging-bed,  after  having  remained 
there  one  summer,  to  the  Xorcing-house  ;  those  required 
for  exhibition  only,  may  also  remain  there  till  near  the 
blooming  season,  when,  if  it  is  wished  to  retard  them, 
they  may  be  p'aced  imder  a  north  wall,  if  to  accelerate, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  to  any  pit 
or  frame  under  glass. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Moss  and  Provence  Roses, 
which  are,  and  always  will  be,  favourites  for  forcing, 
summer  Roses  are  not  so  eligible  for  pot-culture  as  the 
autumnal  Roses  ;  they  bloom  but  once,  and,  if  intended 
for  exhibition,  it  is  so  e-itremely  difficult  to  have  them 
in  perfection  in  any  given  day  :  if  the  season  is  cold 
and  cloudy  it  is  must  difficult  to  bring  them  forward,  as 
fire-heat  in  summer  is  injurious  to  Roses  brought  from 
the  open  air,  and,  if  dry  aud  hot,  it  i3  equally  difficult 
to  retard  them ;  at  least  this  can  be  done  only  for  a 
very  short  period. 

"  Moss  and  Provence  Roses  that  have  been  forced 
have  generally  been  thought  to  require  a  season's  rest  ; 
but  with  the  following  treatment  this  will  not  be  re- 
quired. Presuming  that  they  have  bloomed  i-n  February 
or  March,  they  should  have  their  shoots  shortened  to 
within  two  or  three  buds,  re-potted,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  plunged  in  the  before-mentioned  materials, 
and,  towards  the  end  of  April,  placed  in  the  open  air, 
as  before  directed  ;  if  carefully  attended  to  during  the 
summer,  the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear 
forcing  again  the  ensuing  season  ;  those  plants  intended 
only  for  exhibition,  or  to  bloom  at  the  usual  season 
without  forcing,  may  be  shifted  annually  towards  the 
end  of  September,  the  earth  shaken  entirely  from  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  From  8-ineh  pots  they  may  be 
shifted  into  9-inch  or  lGsized  pots  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  place  them  in  any  of  the  larger-sized  pots, 
unless  plants  are  required  of  extra  size,  as  they  become 
heavy,  and  difficult  to  move  with  safety. 

"  There  appears  to  me  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  pot  culture  of  summer  Roses.     Why  should  they 


not  have  shade  and  shelter  ?  are  they  less  worthy  than 
the  gaudy  but  odourless  Tulip  ?  the  Carnation  I  the 
Auricula  !  All  these  have  shade  and  shelter  in  their 
blooming  season.  Why,  then,  have  we  neglected  to  give 
it  to  the  Rose  ?  simply  because  fashion  has  not  led  the 
way.  We  well  know  how  frequently  rain  and  wind  de- 
stroy nearly  all  the  flowers  of  our  summer  Roses  ;  how 
easy,  then,  would  it  be  to  erect  a  light  shed  covered 
with  canvas,  something  like  those  used  to  cover  Tulips, 
when  in  bloom.  An  erection  of  this  kind,  30  to  40  or 
50  feet  long,  and  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  would  admit  of 
a  path  in  the  centre,  aud  a  border  of  Roses  in  pots  on 
each  side.  If  the  weather  thould  be  unfavourable, 
their  flowers  would  expand  in  perfection,  unscathed  by 
those  summer  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  peculiar  to  our 
climate,  so  fatal  to  flowers,  and,  above  all,  to  Roses  : 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  '  real  merry  days  of 
June,'  with  a  glowing  and  unclouded  sun,  how  agree- 
able would  be  the  shade  of  the  '  Rosarium,'  how  I  eau- 
tif'ul  the  tints  of  the  flowers  thus  shaded,  and  how  de- 
lightful their  perfume  !  If  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry,  Roses  placed  in  a  temporary  erection  of  this  kind 
should  be  carefully,  but  not  too  abundantly,  watered 
every  evening,  and,  what  is  better  than  saturating  the 
pots  with  water,  the  central  path  should  be  sprinkled 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  water  poured  ou  the 
ground  between  the  pots." 

New  Garden  Plants. 

50.  Stenocarpus  Cunningham!.  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Stenocarpus.  Greenhouse-tree.  (Proteads*.)  New 
Holland. 

Mr.  A.  Cunningham  discovered  this  tree  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brisbane  River,  Moreton  Bay,  Not,  however, 
meeting  with  it  in  flower,  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  it  in  bis  Journal  than  to  remark  that  "  it  is  a  slender 
tree,  of  most  remarkable  habit  ;  with  leaves  large,  from 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  glossy  aud  lobed,  or  laci- 
niated.  Had  he  seen  its  blossoms,  elegantly  arranged  in 
candelabrum-like  umbels,  clothed  with  the  most  vivid 
orange-scarlet  silky  pubescence,  he  would  assuredly  have 
ranked  it  among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous 
additions  to  the  Australian  Flora.  Two  rooted  plants 
were  sent  home  and  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
Mr.  Smith.  For  fine  flowering  specimens  I  am  indebted, 
in  August,  1847,  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Day,  from  the  greenhouse  of  the  "  Uuited  Gardeners' 
Society,"  King's-road,  Chelsea,  and  I  learn  that  its  blos- 
soming is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  plant  having  been 
much  cut  in  for  the  purpose  of  increase.  The  great  heat 
and  much  sun  of  the  present  season  have,  also,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  its  flowering  ;  for  I  learn  from  Dr.  Bal- 
four, who  has  obligingly  seut  a  specimen,  that  it  has 
blossomed  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  also 
at  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Cameron.  The  handsome  evergreen,  glossy  foliage, 
has  long  recommended  this  plant  to  the  attention  of 
cultivators,  and  now  that  its  beautiful  inflorescence  is 
known,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  demand  for  it 
will  be  iu  proportion  to  its  loveliness. — Bot.  Man. 

51.  iEscHYNANTHUspuxcHER.   Beautiful  --Eschynanthus. 

Stove  Epiphyte.  (Gesnerads*.)  Java. 
This  splendid  plaut  was  sent  from  J  iva  to  Mr.  Veitcb, 
of  Exeter.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  /E.  Lob- 
bianus  by  its  broader  leaves,  shorter  tube  of  the  calyx, 
quite  glabrous  and  very  much  more  exserted  tube  of  the 
corolla.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. — Bot.  Mag. 

Garden  BSemoran&a. 

Petworth. — The  seat  of  Colonel  Wyndham  adjoins 
the  town  of  Petworth,  and  is  one  of  those  princely  resi- 
dences of  which  our  English  aristocracy  may  justly  be 
proud.  The  deer  park  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  is 
kept  in  superb  order  ;  the  turf  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent exhibits  none  of  those  evidences  of  neglect,  either 
in  tufts  of  Couch  Grass,  groups  of  Nettles,  Docks,  or 
such  treacherous  weeds,  which  obtrude  themselves  too 
often  in  such  situations,  betraying  bad  keepiug  and  bad 
taste.  Tiie  whole  of  the  drives  through  the  extensive 
grounds  are  as  clean  and  as  smooth  as  a  flower  garden 
walk,  and  free  from  weeds.  In  the  park  are  some  of 
the  largest  and  loftiest  Silver  Firs  in  England,  with 
stems  perfectly  straight  and  smooth.  The  Spanish  Ches- 
nuts  have  also  attained  an  enormous  size,  so  have  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  we  believe  have  hsre  risen 
to  a  higher  altitude  than  anywhere  else  in  this  country. 
These  magnificent  trees  are  everywhere  grouped  in 
large  masses  over  the  park,  which  may  well  be  said  to 
partake  of  the  grand  and  the  picturesque,  as  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  nature  that  we  can  so  long  admire 
with  perfect  purity  of  feeling  and  genuiue  enthusiasm, 
as  these  noble  examples  of  the  taste  of  our  forefathers 
which  have  stood  for  centuries  the  terrific  storms  which 
in  many  instances  have  desolated  our  parks,  and  left  us 
to  lament  what  ages  alone  can  again  build.  Everything 
at  Petworth  is  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  anu 
such  will  be  believed  when  we  state  that  the  kitchen 
garden  contains  14 acres  within  the  walls,  aud  the  wholeof 
this  is  in  the  highest  possible  keeping  aud  cropping.  The 
establishment  being  on  an  extensive  scale,  an  enormous 
supply  of  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  culinary  articles  is  daily 
in  demand  ;  this  large  area  of  ground  is  intersected  by 
cross  walls,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
an  abundance  of  wall  fruit,  which  Mr.  McEwen  does 
with  equal  care  and  success.  The  Apricot  wall  was  a 
distinguished  evidence  of  this,  being  destituteof  decayed 
branches,  which  are  so  common  in  almost  all  gardens. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  any  so  completely 

*  See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  ot 
these  terms. 


free  from  canker  as  these,  unless  it  were  those  ta  the 
garden  at  Elvaston  Castle  in  Derbyshire.  The  Pecvcfe- 
wall  was  also  a  bright  example  of  skilful  culture,  nsauay 
of  the  trees  were  covering  420  feet  of  wall,  beautifully 
trained,  and  without  a  diseased  leaf,  loaded  with  fiuis. 
The  other  fruit-trees  were  equally  well  managed.  We 
could  not  help  remarking  the  Cranberry  bed,  saefc 
things  are  not  so  common  as  they  deserve  to  be, ea&- 
sidering  the  abundance  of  useful  fruit,  which  are  pro- 
duced with  scarcely  any  trouble.  The  plants  in  this  otas 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  Mr.  McEwen  informed  m 
that  a  great  number  of  bushels  are  annually  gatluced. 
There  is  a  number  of  hothouses  for  the  culture  of 
Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  &c.  Pines  ar^e  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  probably,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
surpassed  in  this  country.  The  plants  evinced  lu'gfa 
cultivation,  and  the  fruit  then  ripe  w'as  abundant  -sls<£ 
large.  Mr.  McEwen  generally  adopts  the  pet  system 
of  culture,  although  he  occasionally  plants  some  of  ttt?.a» 
out,  on  which  plan  he  has  some  at  present  promisrag 
well  for  another  season.  One  house  is  entirely  Sited 
with  a  Nerii  Fig,  which  is  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide. 
This  fine  tree  girths  21  inches  in  the  stem,  and  pro- 
duces annually  a  large  crop  ;  indeed  it  never  fails, 
Figs  are  largely  cultivated  here,  being  a  very  iaroar&e 
fruit.  There  is  one  tree  on  the  open  wall  covering 
between  GOO  aud  700  feet  of  surface.  Peaches  are  also 
largely  forced.  The  crop  was  nearly  gone,  btit  thero 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  health  of  the  trees  and 
their  productive  capabilities.  There  is  upwards  o£ 
100  lights  of  framing,  and  numerous  pits  in  wtich. 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  aud  other  articles  are  abundaativ;3C«- 
duced.  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  showy  plasttSg 
are  cultivated  in  large  quantities  chiefly  for  dectirateaa. 
In  the  framing  ground  we  observed  several  tajiks  in 
which  are  collected  all  the  diaining  of  the  maE/are, 
which  Air.  McEwen  applies  liberally  in  the  forcing  <jf 
Strawberries,  Figs  in  pots,  and  other  fruits,  with  greafc 
success.  A  limited  space  will  not  at  present  permit 
us  to  describe  at  large  the  merits  of  this  establishment, 
which  for  extent  aud  sterling  good  gardening  is  oaS 
exceeded  by  any  similar  private  establishn.eaj  ia  ASk: 
country.— R  G. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sale  of  Camellias,  Qc. — A  large  quantity  o£  CaQMfl- 
Iias  and  other  plants  from  Belgium  was  brought  to  t&e 
hammer  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last.  Four  good  Plants, —  Ochrolcuca,  Imbrieata,  Stri- 
ata, and  Tricolor,  fetched  lis.  ;  Couchinora  and  ?res- 
ton's  Eclipse,  8s.;  Grand  Frederic  and  Ochroiaocs, 
1 2s. ;  Gruuelli  and  Anemoneflora,  8s. ;  Donkelasrii  .(4^, 
Tricolor  (3),  Ochroleuca,  Double  white,  Imbrieata^ 
Striata  (2),  Triumphans,  Punctata,  and  Maria  -Bcro- 
thea,  16s. ;  Sweetii,  Colvillii,  Youngii,  Punctata,  Leea^Hi 
superba,  Decora,  aud  Double  white,  14s. ;  Respleadeac 
and  Colvill's  Sweetii,  13s. ;  Imbrieata,  Tricolor,  -Vic- 
toria Antwerpensis  and  Speciosa,  18s.  ;  'Ccelestina -trejSG, 
and  Mira,  9s.  ;  Altheenora,  5  feet  high,  13s. ;  the  lairger 
variety  of  Punctata,  13s.  ;  Florida,  t>  feet,  11s.;Gbb- 
nelli,  5  feet,  15s.  ;  Sweetii  and  Bruceana,  5s.  <mL; 
Woodsii,  4  feet,  7s.  6d. ;  Triumphans,  do.,  -Ss.  &£.; 
Punctata,  5i  feet,  10s.;  Double  white,  4  feet,  J*.,; 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  6s.  Sd.  ;  Lady  Henriette,  5s.  S&.-Z 
Fimbriata,  5s.  6d.  ;  Elegans  Chandlerii,  7s.  ^  Roiliaji 
aud  Gilesli,  6s.  ;  and  finally  Palmer's  Perfection,  Boa. 
kelterii,  Sweetii  (Colvill's)  aud  Hosackii,  9s.  6d.  Vaiioats 
other  lots  of  smaller  plants  fetched  from  Is.  to  2s.  crac 
plant ;  Indian  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  from  So.  to 
15s.  a  lot  of  4  plants;  Liiiums  laucifolium  tabtasm, 
album,  aud  punctatum,  from  10s.  to  20s.  a  lot,  of  frosE 
2  to  3  plants.  The  total  amount  of  the  sale  was  a&KjaS 
200/.  lor  321  lots. 

Winter  Culture  of  ik*  Mignonette. — Few  •Smosa'E 
are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets  in  winter  and  early 
spring  than  the  sweet-scented  Mignonette  (Resefite, 
odora'a)  ;  it  is  also  very  useful  for  the  decoration  <of 
the  drawing-room  and  conservatory  at  those  seasons  ol: 
the  year.  Although  the  Mignonette  is  not  a  delicate 
plant,  }et  it  is  not  generally  seen  in  the  perfeotios  t® 
which  it  might  be  brought  by  the  simple  method  «£ 
culture  I  am  about  to  describe.  To  flower  a>t  or  -soae 
after  Christmas  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  -bewa- 
iling of  August,  iu  pots  of  any  convenient  slue.  Tke 
soil  should  be  good  loam,  moderately  enriched  witfe 
rotten  dung,  aud  kept  open  by  a  pretty  liberal  intes- 
mixture  with  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish.  It  iseesea- 
tial  that  the  po.s  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  upo-n  tbs 
drainage  a  handful  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  sins 
of  the  pots)  of  one  year  old  pigeon's  dung  should  be 
placed.  After  sowing  the  seed,  set  the  pots  where  they 
will  not  require  frequent  waterings,  too  much  saoistur© 
being  extremely  injurious  to  Mignonette  ;  for  this  reaso^ 
therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  where  they  may  be  covered  by  the  lights  JE 
raiuy  weather.  As  the  plauts  increase  in  size  they 
should  be  gradually  thinned,  ultimately  leaving  three 
or  five  in  each  pot.  The  principal  point  to  be  atteuded 
to  now  is  judicious  watering;  by  this  I  mean  giviog 
water  only  when  the  plants  really  require  water,  aad 
then  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the  whale  of  tine 
soil — not  dribbling  a  few  crops  over  the  plants  to-iay 
to  prevent  them  Horn  being  dry  to-morrow — a  praetiee 
too  much  followed  with  plants  in  pots.  Pinch  off  atay 
premature  flowers  that  may  appear,  keep  the  pots  free 
from  weeds,  and  far  enough  asunder  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  crowded,  and  when  they  are  resaoveifi 
to  winter  quarters,  set  them  near  the  glass  in  aa  airy 
situation.  A  few  of  the  plants  might  be  placed  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  other  situation  rather 
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than  a  greenhouse,  to  come  into  bloom  a  little  earlier 
than  the  rest.  I  have  recommended  the  seeds  to  be 
sown  in  the  pots,  which  is  the  method  I  prefer  ;  but  if 
more  convenient,  a  sufficient  number  of  self-sown  plants 
might  be  taken  up  and  potted,  only  a  few  extras  should 
be  put  in  to  allow  for  casualties,  as  the  Mignonette 
transplants  badly.  The  best  Mignonette  I  ever  saw 
grow  was  treated  in  this  way  ;  but  as  it  is  not  every 
gardener  who  can  procure  pigeon's  dung,  I  may  add, 
that  guano  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  This 
admirable  fertiliser  must,  however,  be  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  not  before  the  pots  have  become  well 
filled  with  roots,  when  a  small  quantity  of  guano,  given 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  will  increase  the  vigour  of 
the  plants  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  second  crop 
might  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
managed  in  the  same  manner.  Single  plants  will  attain 
a  large  size  in  32  or  24  sized  pots,  if  the  main  branches 
are  pegged  down  as  they  grow  and  the  flowers  are  kept 
pinched  off  for  a  time. —  IF  /tiling,  in  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 
Importance  of  Light — The  vast  influence  of  this 
vivifying  agent  is  universally  admitted,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  so  to  arrange 
stock  in  houses  as  to  secure  a  due  proportion  to  each 
ef  the  tribes,  remembering  especially  those  from  brighter 
cjimes.  All  retarded  autumn  flowers  should  have  as 
h'ght  a  situation  as  possible— near  the  glass,  and  not  far 
from  a  quiet  ventilation.  Such  plants  as  the  following 
will  deserve  such  attention  at  this  period  :  Euphorbia 
jacquiniflora,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Geissomeria 
longiflora,  the  Heliotrope,  Aphelandra  cristata,  Ges- 
nera  zebrina  and  bulbosa,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Centra- 
denia  rosea,  Linum  trigynum,  Mignonette,  Salvias, 
Calceolarias,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Verbenas,  &c.  &c. 
These,  if  attended  to  as  previously  directed,  will  be  gay 
for  weeks  to  come,  and,  with  Chrysanthemums,  Roses, 
and  Camellias,  will  prevent  any  hiatus  occurring  be- 
tween the  autumn  flowers  and  those  of  the  spring  forc- 
ing. Above  all  things,  let  every  glass  sash  receive  a 
thorough  washing  immediately,  both  those  of  the  houses 
and  also  those  of  the  frames  or  pits.  Those  who  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  clean  glass  in  gardening, 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  In  order  to  keep  the  glass 
clean  as  long  as  possible,  let  mats  and  covering  of  all 
kinds  be  constantly  suspended  on  rails  or  posts.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
glass,  but  for  the  sake  of  proper  economy,  as  Russian 
mats  are  rather  expensive  things. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory.— A  well-managed  conservatory  should 
now  boast  of  a  finer  display  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.     The  charming    contrast  between  the  dark 
and  glossy  leaves  of  healthy  Camellias  and  their  lively 
coloured  flowers  ;  the  delightful  perfume  and  gay  tints 
of  the  Bourbon,  Hybrid  China  and  Perpetual  Roses, 
■with   the  exuberant   and  dashing  style  of  the  Chinese 
Chrysanthemum,  will   of   themselves   produce  a   most 
gorgeous  effect.   Keep  up  a  mild  and  genial  atmosphere 
— 50°  to  60°  by  day,  sinking  to  45°  at  night.     Let  the 
floors    or    some    portion    of    the     house    receive 
sprinkling  in   the   evening,   provided  a  little  back  air 
can     be     given    to    prevent     drip.       Syringing    is, 
of    course,    out    of    the    question.       Stove,  Orchids, 
§c.— Stove  plants  in  general  as  before.    Let  such  of  the 
Orchids  as  have  completed  a  good  summer's  growth, 
and  which  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  deciduous,  sink 
gradually  into  repose.     Those  evergreen  kinds,  as  some 
ot  the  Dendrobiums,  the  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas, 
4e,  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  should  be  lowered  a  little 
from  the  roof,  if  too  near,  in  order  to  escape  the  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature  to  which  that  situation  would 
expose   them  in   winter.      Mixed   Greenhouse.  —  The 
remarks  m  the  conservatory  section  of  this  day's  Calen- 
dar will  apply  here  ;  also  the  remarks  on  the  benefits  of 
a  clean  roof.     Cold  Pits  or  Frames.— Let  all  stock  here 
be  plunged  m  fresh  saw-dust  or  coal  ashes,  and  kept 
near  the  glass.     Cover  up   with  mats  at  night    any- 
thing tender,  and  with  this  covering  a  little  air  may  be 
lelt  at  a  light  or  two,  to  harden  the  stock,  by  allowing  the 
vapours  to  pass  away. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines.— Be  very  cautious  in  watering  after  this 
period.  Those  planted  out  will  of  course  want  none  for 
months  ;  those  swelling  in  pots  may  receive  a  little 
liquid  manure  if  dry,  and  ordinary  successions  in 
uung  pits  will  require  no  more  until  the  middle  of 
W^?'  vr™?ei1  they  are  in  a  tolerably  moist  state. 
Watch  for  bright  days,  and  make  use  of  sunshine  when 
otiered  by  keeping  a  solar  heat  of  30"  to  90°  to  those 
selling,  sinking  at  night  to  65°.  Vinery:  Early 
Urapes.-Those  who  desire  Grapes  in  the  end  of  April 
stersTT  f,  °f,^ay'  must  D0W  take  the  Preliminary 
bark    .,„?  ^6  Stems' if  eovered  with  mu<*  ™ugh 

strion^  „f  ?i,SUSpiC,0n  ex!st9  of  insects  concealed.be 
X  erinfi  fl  CT9er  POrtion'  and  receive  a  thorough 
£  ubhov  2°d,mg  With  a  S0ft  soaP  mixture-  c°"tai°- 
Snt  PIf  tl  v- Uy  8Uffident  t0  make  !t  int0  a  8OTt  of 
we  to  d/nh  ,en«  M  a™  }'°Ung  or  lu*™ant,  it  will  be 
r,r  Si  tdeTfw'"te-Iea«  m  the  pruned  ends  for 
dr  IS'  ,Iftl«  roots  are  inside,  and  tolerably 
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at  a  temperature  of  85°.  If  the  roots  are  outeMe  let 
the  fermenting  covermg  be  well  attended  to,  securing  a 
permanent  temperature  of  80".  Early  Peaches  -Fol 
3i.wthedirect.ons  for  the  early  Grapes,  butdoTotby 


any  means  let  the  mixture  be  so  strong  for  these.     A 
lump  of  soft  soap  as  large  as  a  Walnut  will  make  a 
bucket  of  the  wash,  adding  thereto  three  handsful  of  sul- 
phur and  a  lump  of  clay.    Let  the  whole  be  well  mixed. 
Figs   and  Vines   in  pots   or  tubs    intended   for   early 
forcing   should   be   removed   to   a   shed   and  plunged. 
Disrooting,  repotting,  &c,  if  necessary,  should  be  done 
soon.  _   In  such  cases  if  the  ball  is  dry  it  will  be  well  to 
soak  it  before  shifting.     Peaches  and  Cherries  in  tubs 
may  be  plunged  overhead  out  of  doors.     All  the  above 
should  receive  what  pruning  is  necessary  immediately, 
and  should  be  dressed  over  in  the  manner  recommended 
for  the  Vines  and  Peaches.     Let  all  Strawberries  in 
pots  for  forcing  have  proper  protection  immediately. 
Many   of  the   failures   occur   through   injured  roots ; 
unplunged  they  are  in  a  most  defenceless   state.     They 
are  best  plunged  in  cold  frames.but  as  every  one  cannot 
command  such,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  plunge  them  in 
elevated  beds  of  ashes  quite  above  the  ground  level,  and 
cover  during  frost  with   long   and  clean  litter,  giving 
the  same  attention  as  to  a  crop  of  early  Radishes. 
FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Let  the  planting  of  autumn  bulbs  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.     To  save  unnecessary   detail  on  this 
subject,  I  can  do  no  better  than  direct   attention  to  a 
clever  article   in   the  last    Chronicle,   p.  725,  headed, 
"  Amateur  Gardener."      Get  all  Dahlias  up  the  moment 
the  tops  are  frosted  ;  do  not  clean  too  much  soil  from 
them,   it  will  prove   a  protection  if   dried  on   them. 
Strong  roots  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  or  airy  place, 
in  order  to  get  them  thoroughly  dry  ;  weak  roots  must 
be  potted  or  covered  with  dry  soil.     Neapolitan  Violets 
should  be   thoroughly   cleansed   from  weeds,  runners, 
and  dead  leaves,  and  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dry   sand   strewed  amongst  them.     This   will  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  slugs.     If  out  of  doors  they  must 
have  hoops  and  mats.     Plant  out  Hollyhoeks  and  other 
biennials,  and  lose  not  the   chance  of  removing  large 
shrubs  where  necessarv. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Tulips,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  all  planted,  and  few 
seasons  have  occurred  in  which  to  use  florists'  phrase- 
ology "  they  have  gone  in  so  well."  We  would  advise 
precautionary  measures,  as  many  of  the  bulbs  are  to  a 
certain  degree  affected  by  the  serious  mildew  which 
affected  the  foliage  last  season.  It  will  be,  therefore, 
advisable  to  keep  the  beds  as  dry  as  possible  for  some 
few  weeks,  or  at  least  to  give  the  bulbs  time  to  form 
plenty  of  roots,  previous  to  exposing  the  beds  to  the 
weather.  This  may  be  done  by  coverings  of  mats,  &c, 
during  wet  weather.  Carnations  and  Picotees  had  better 
remain  where  they  are  till  spring  ;  we  are  no  advocates 
for  removal  in  November.  Those  which  are  potted  off 
should  have  the  air  at  all  times,  and  if  they  have  had 
plenty  of  exposure  hitherto,  slight  frosts  will  not  affect 
them.  Auriculas  also  should  be  nursed  as  little  as 
possible,  very  little  water  given,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
drip.  Attend  to  compost  heaps,  and  collect  all  "the 
leaves,  &c,  for  next  year. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
The  Globe  Artichokes  should  now  have  some  of  the 
superfluous  leaves  cut  away  and  be  soiled  6  or  8  inches 
high  up  the  stem.  My  practice  is  to  surround  the 
plant  with  leaves,  recently  fallen,  and  to  soil  over  this 
in  a  sort  of  mound,  then  to  force  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown.  Get  up  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
and  house  them  dry  in  a  dry  shed.  Cauliflowers  in 
head  should  be  taken  up  and  heeled  close  together, 
covering  them  with  long  litter  in  severe  weather. 
COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Again  let  me  urge  the  importance  of  planting  Cabbages 
or  other  Greens  in  the  ground  from  which  Potatoes  have 
been  taken.  They  may  be  so  planted  as  to  receive,  if 
necessary,  a  row  of  Potatoes  between  each  pair  of  rows 
of  Cabbages,  or  else  a  row  of  Parsnips  or  Carrots. 
Endeavour  to  prevent  any  fermentation  taking  place  in 
the  Potato  pits. 

FORESTING. 
"  This  is  an  excellent  planting  season  ;  where  lands  are 
duly  prepared  not  a  moment  should  be  lost.  Felling, 
pruning,  thinning,  &c,  can  be  done  in  frosty  weather  ; 
not  so,  planting.  Drain  for  spring  planting,  with  other 
preparations.  Hoop  over  tender  seedlings  in  the 
nursery. 
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Notices  to  Correspondent;?. 

Apricot— Zry  ton— The  variety  of  Apricot  to  which  you  allude  as 
being  known  to  you  by  the  name  of  the  Nutmeg  Apricot  is 
most  probably  the  Red  Masculine,  if  not  the  Breda;  and 
these  you  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  any  nurseryman 
who  propagates  fruit-trees.|| 
Bees— J F  G—  "Wait  till  there  is  a  chance  of  a  second  or  third 
swarm  from  your  stock  before  you  remove  the  bees,  or  let 
them  remain  till  autumn  ;  then  .unite  the  bees  to  another 
weak  hive,  and  thus  you  will  gain  both  more  bees  and  pro- 
duce.  But  if  your  old  stock  shows  no  symptoms  of  swarming 
at  the  usual  season,  dislodge  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  time  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new  dwelling.  IT. 
— — Economic— It  but  seldom  happens  that  bees  leave  their 
hives  at  all  in  stormy  weather;  they  are,  of  course,  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  sudden  storms,  and  their  danger,  when 
passing  over  300  yards  of  water,  must  necessarily  be  increased. 
To  secure  them  as  far  as  possible,  place  their  hive  on  an 
elevated  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  so  that  thev 
may  be  rarely  exposed  to  such  accidents.  W. 
Buffalo  Berry—  CA  A  X— "We  must  beg  you  to  tell  us  what 
this  is  before  we  can  venture  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  cultivated. 
Espaliers— R  A  .7— All  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  plant  your  fruit-trees  on  the  eastern  side, 
that  being  the  most  open.H  Tour  letter  was  missed  last 
week;  that  received  this  morning  will  be  noticed  next  week. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees— MA  J—  These,  although  of 
only  one  year's  growth,  may  be  transplanted  even  with  ad- 
vantage, if  done  immediately. [| 
Heating—  A  B  D— The  boiler  ought  to  do  the  work  required  of 
it,  by  merely  extending  the  pipes.  But  can  you  not  Polmaise 
the  new  part,  with  the  existing  apparatus.  "We  should  think 
it  might  be  done,  with  a  small  exercise  of  ingenuity. 
Insects—  WC  M  C— You  must  pick  out  and  scrape  the  can- 
kered parts,  and  brush  in  train  oil ;  then  mix  equal  parts  of 
soot  and  lime  with  water,  and  wash  the  trunks  and  infested 
branches  all  over.  If  this  be  repeated  in  the  spring,  you  will 
get  rid  of  the  plague,  which  no  doubt  is  weakening  your 

trees.  R. Milo—lt  is  the  maggot  of  some  fly  similar  to  one 

which  infests  Onions.     Dress  your  bed  well  with  soot  and 

wood  ashes.  R. Columella— Be  so  good  as  to  send  Mr. 

Curtis,  Hayes,  Middlesex,  a  sample  of  the  "Weevils,  as  there 
are  two  sorts,  and  would  you  like  to  give  him  your  address  ? 
for  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  advise  you  without  seeing 

the  premises.  R. Emily— As  the  flies  do  not  propagate  in 

the  house,  re-papering  and  painting  will  be  of  no  service ; 
but  in   all  probability  they  will  not  be  troublesome  next 

season.  R. Ghent— Thanks  for  the  Cherry-leaves.     It  is 

the  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth  which  mines  the  galleries. 
Cannot  you  breed  the  moth  for  us  that  we  may  publish  its 
history,  for  the  insects  were  killed  by  the  pre*ssure  of  the 
post.  R. — E  Oates—Your  leaves  are  covered  with  Oak  span- 
gles, which  are  more  than  usually  abundant  this  season. 
Their  history  has  been  given  at  p.  52  (1843).+ 
Language— Manure — If  you  wish  to  understand  the  terms  of 
chemistry,  you  must  study  the  science.  "We  refer  you  to 
Professor  Solly's  "Rural  Chemistry"  for  information  en 
common  subjects. 
Magnolias—  T  B— No  Magnolias  ought  to  be  planted  on  a 
north-east  wall.  They  require  more  warmth  tban  they  can 
receive  in  such  a  place.  Neither  do  12  hardy  sorts  of 
Magnolia  exist. 

Names  of  Fruits— Airman— Chaumontel.il C B— Napoleon, 

Court    Pendu    Plat.|| J  T  P— Marie   Louise   Pear,    and 

Scarlet-leaved  Black  Cluster  Grape.|| 

NAsliss  of  Plants — M  D  P—  Ageratum  ccelestinum. P  T  O 

— The  common  name  of  Triticum  repens  is  Couch  Grass. 
The  French  physicians  prescribe  a  decoction  of  its  rhizome 
as  an  aperient,  but  we  do  not  know  the  strength  of  the  prepa- 
ration ;  it  is  probably  not  material.  All  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  are  the  better  for  protection ;  Spruce  Fir 
boughs  interwoven  with  their  branches,  and  straw  over  their 

roots,  form  a  good  safeguard. Query— Aster  grandifiorus. 

D  Murray— Your  Cape  Cedar  is  perhaps  abitof  Schubertia 

capensis.      The   Opuntia  reached  us   safely. Dei-went — 

Cassia  Tora.  Can  any  one  give  the  botanical  name  of  the 
Spanish  "  Fruta  de  Conde,"  a  hothouse  shrub,  with  large 
ovate  spear-shaped  leaves,  strongly  veined,  and  resembling 
some  species  of  Banisteria. 
Pears—  E  V  S  IF— The  sort  brought  from  America  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  and  called  by  him  the  Long  Island  Autumnal  Pear, 
is  not  known. || 
Picotees—  W  W—  Procure  the  following,— Crash's  Prince  Al- 
bert, Kirtland's  Squire  Annesley,  and  Wilson's  Miss  Fannv 
Irby.*  J 

Plvms— Old  Sub — Imperatrice,   Ickworth  Imperatrice,  "White 
Magnum  bonum,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  2  Denyer's  Victoria, 
2  Washington,  2  Shropshire  Damson.|| 
Potatoes— D  E—Yom  may  apply  salt  to  Potato  land  at  the 

rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.J A  W—  We  do  not  know  whether 

the  Peruvian  Potatoes  are  on  sale  or  not. 
Salt— M  C  Y—  Use  it  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  an 
acre.     Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  form  what  is  called 
superphosphate  of  lime.     We  have  not  seen  the  manure  ap- 
plied to  Roses  ;  but  if  used,  the  spring,  just  when  the  plants 
are  pushing,  is  the  time  to  give  it.    It  is  well  suited  to  many 
shrubs  and  trees,  especially  when  newly  planted,  provided  it 
is  at  that  time  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  roots. 
Sweet  Chesnuts— R  A  J— These  may  be  propagated  hy  graft- 
ing in  spring,  like  Apples  or  Pears.    If  you  have  not  Chesnut 
stocks,  you  can  easily  raise  them  from  the  well  ripened  fruit 
of  the  present  favourable  season.  || 
Rhubarb— R  A  J— May  be  now  planted. || 

Misc— JB,  Penrith — The  various  points  are  under  full  consi- 
deration.!!  J  Connelly — Tecoma  jasminoides  often  loses  a 

few  of  its  leaves  about  this  season.  Tours  may  lose  all  from 
several  causes,  probably  from   overwatering.     Many  plants 

suffer  from  this  in  autumn. § Novice— Keep  your  Myrtles 

rather  dry  during  winter,  and  free  from  frost.  Pot  your 
Carnations,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  or  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  will  require  little  attention  till  next  spring.    Cacalias 

or  Candle   Plants,   will  do  in  a  greenhouse.^ W R— Let 

your  Fuchsias  still  stand  in  a  window,  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
hut  allow  them  to  ripen  and  harden  off  as  soon  as  possible.' 
by  gradually  withholding  water.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  cut  off  the  soft  unripened  tops,  and  then  the  plants 

may  be  placed  in  any  dry  place  free  from  frost.f Sub— 

A  list  of  50  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  all  dissimilar  and 
pretty,  has  been  given  at  p.  681  (1S-13).J A  C—  Your  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  decaying  just  above  the  roots.     The 

evil  may,  possibly,  arise  from  over-watering.  J Caution — 

Lead  should  never  be  used  for  water-tanks  ;  it  always  poisons 
the  water,  and  the  more  pure  the  latter  the  greater  the 
mischief.  You  cannot  use  better  materials  than  coal-ashes 
and  old  tan  for  your  heavy  land;  but  if  you  can  char  the 

latter  so  much  the  better. U— The  meaning  of  the  signs 

that  puzzle  you  is  to  be  found  explained  in  "School  Botany," 
which  you  should  study  before  attempting  to  understand  the 
"Vegetable  Kingdom  "  $  =  female  ;  £  =  male  ;  0  herma- 
phrodite.  Sub  —  Mr.  W.  O.'s  address  is,  15,  Paul-street, 

Bristol. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Dahlias — T  R — It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion  upon  Seedling  Dahlias.    There  appears  to  be 
promising  qualities  in  your  flower,  that  makes  it  advisable  to 
try  it  another  season.* 


Erratum— In  last  Ciironicle,  p.  72G,  col. 
"Britain." 


b,  for  "Bicton  "  read 
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SEED  WHEAT. 
ED    STRAW  WHITE    WHEAT,  AND  HOPE- 

TOUN  WHITE  WHEAT —  Varieties  whose  excellence 
been  tested  and  acknowledged  by  very  many  farmers  both 
at'laod  and  Scotland.— for  Sale  at 

WHITFIELD  FARM.  WOTT-  •S.rNDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
e  3'  8*  per  quarter,  or  9s.  per  bushel,  in  quantities  less 
50  bushels;  sacks  2s.  each.      Orders  roast  bo  accompa- 
by  a  remittance  or  a  reference.  JOHN  MOKTOA. 

RNAMEXTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c,  of 
Greenhouses.  Conservatories.  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic, 
•tian,  ic,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
LER  and  Wyatt's,  Sur  rev-street,  Blackfnars,  London, 
its  to  Messrs.  MIXTOX  £  CO.,  the  Patentees  otMoke- 
,-Trent.  Also  Patenteeaof  the  PORCELAlfl  DLTTOXb, 
per  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o -Pearl,  &c. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAINING— The  attention  of 
Agriculturists  is  respectfully  directed  to  a  simple  and 
most  efficient  DRAINING  LEVEL,  price  28*.  It  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  securely  packed.      It  cannot  well  be  put   out  of 


SE  DIXGLK'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE 
FOR  DIBBLING  YOCR  WHEAT. 
Prices  : 
For  Dibbling  a  single  row  .        .        .    £2    0    0 

Ditto         double  row 
ar  Circulars,  Testimonials,  ic,  apply  to 
William  E.  Rexple  and  Co, 


Plymouth. 


order,    ami  a   mero  labourer  can  use  it. 
maker,  John  Davis,  Optician,  Derby. 


To  be  had  of  tbo 


AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Manure* 
7'  per  ton.    Clover  Manure,  141.  per  ton.    Corn  Manure, 

per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  71.  per  ton. 
Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  betorwarded  to  any 

;on  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson    at  i*r. 

rEs'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek.  London. 

ERUVIAN     AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS. 
\XT0NY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
WH.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 

n&S  BRlf  HT.'asd  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
o  protect  themselves  aaainst  the  injurious  consequences  of 
■'inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
ided  to  aoplv  onlv  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
Qtity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  >*"  fmva. 
rehouses. 


it  itom  the  Import 


R  A  M, 

Strand, 


HE     IMPROVED     HYDRAULIC 

Fired  by  Freeman  Roe,   Fountain  Maker,  70, 
don,   can"  be  worked   by   a 
11  stream   of    half-an-iuch, 
re  a  fall  of  -  feet  can  be 
lined.    The  same  Ram  with- 

the  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cis- 
;  arranged  to  throw  a  Jet 
Yater  constituting   a  Foun- 

with  the  head  of  water  be- 
th. 

N'GINES  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  DOUCHE 
b    OTHER    BATHS.     BUILDINGS    HEATED   BY  HOT 
TER.    WATER  WHEELS  to  work  Small  Pumps,  fromloi. 
Estimates  given  for  the  supplv  of  Towns,  «fcc. 

newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
e  for  4". __ 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
HE     AINSL1E     PATENT     TILE     MACHINE 

COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
,te  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
x  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
;ks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
te-fourths  of  the  "fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
nt  equallv  without  loss  or  damage.     The  Machines  at  work 

a  Model'of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
lined  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
tdon.     Agents  wanted. > 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


SIS  THOUSAND  SIN  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 
ROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTE    FELT 
have  been  used  to  roof  the  above  Society's  buildings,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 
hosias  John  Ckoggon,  S,  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
et,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 
lAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


1  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhil]- 
•     row  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
ises,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
-den  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 
X  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
ich  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
X  patronised  by 

Her.  Majesty's  Woods  an~d  Foeests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Hee.  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
i  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
d,  Newcastle.  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond}, 
late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
t  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover  Square. 
t  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
:cts  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs, 
.de  to  any  length  by  3'-  inches  wide. 

"Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
.*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
seven  years*  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
nen,  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
m  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 
St"  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
3-reat  Britain  where  the  above  Roofius  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
lent  Felt  Manufactory.  Lamb 's-buil dings,  Bunbill-row,  Lon- 
l,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
new  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
w  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
arles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Vote. — Consumers  sending  direct  tn  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
ed  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
more  than  they  require. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WBERS. 

TBuaiDA?,  No*,  la— AKrlcul  ural  Imp.  Sic.  of  Ir«Und. 

_  _       19—  AstKuuiiial  Imp.  S'jc.ot'  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. -Bath— Glamorgan. 

FARMERS'  CLLBS. 

Nov.    9— Bakewell  I  Nov-  15-Botley 

lu-Wro«"a  Baiael  17—  B:om*urove 

13—  Haleiwoith 


We  must  not  imagine  that  chemistry  furnishes  us 
with  the  whole  Theory  of  Farming — the  natural- 
ist contributes  a  large  share.  The  farmer,  as  we 
stated  on  a  late  occasion,  has  to  deal  with  self- 
acting  machines — plants,  and  animals.  To  make 
their  acquaintance  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  physiology  ;  and  he  has  to 
provide  them  with  the  raw  material  which  they 
convert,  and  on  this  subject  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
learn  from  geology.  The  whole  of  farm  manage- 
ment, in  point  of  fact,  relates  to  the  manufacture, 
the  maintenance,  the  working,  and  the  produce,  of 
these  machines,  and  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
besides  understanding  the  nature  of  the  materials 
they  operate  on,  and  the  nature  of  the  processes  to 
which  these  materials  are  subjected  in  them,  it  is 
well  for  the  farmer  to  be  acquainted  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  machines  themselves. 

Their  working  is  in  most  particulars  beyond  his 
control  ;  he  cannot  make  them  act  as  he  pleases  ; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  study  their  habits  and  modes  of 
action,  that  in  his  treatment  of  them  he  may  not  be 
found  (to  his  certain  loss),  fighting  against  the 
established  laws  of  their  nature. 

Now  all  this  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
chemist;  the  naturalist  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
agriculturist  must  here  look  for  instruction.  And 
from  him  he  learns  the  habits  of  the  plants  he 
grows — their  natural  likings  for  particular  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate,  and  situation — their  structure 
as  indicating  the  particular  uses  they  are  intended 
for,  as  adapted  to  the  various  operations  carried  on 
within  them — and  as  affording  an  index  to  their  im- 
provement. He  thus  becomes  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  materials  of  his  art  and  its  products,  but 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  the 
former  are  converted  iuto  the  latter. 

From  the  naturalist  he  also  learns  the  conditions 
of  animal  life,  the  structure  of  the  machines  by 
which,  out  of  Grass,  grain,  and  green  crops  he  ma- 
nufactures beef,  mutton,  pork,  milk, wool ;  he  learns 
the  means  of  improving  these  machines,  the  points 
in  which  they  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  most  efficient. 

It  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  all  this  informa- 
tion must  be  most  valuable,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
farmer's  success  depends  upon  his  proper  selection 
of  these  self-acting  machines,  as  we  have  called 
them.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  is  well  known,  his  busi- 
ness does  not  differ  from  others.  In  all  arts  a  great 
deal  depends  npon  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments 
employed.  Take  the  case  of  the  miller  :  One  pair 
of  stones  costing,  it  may  be,  no  more,  is  yet  often 
found  to  be  far  more  efficient  than  another  ;  it  is 
not  that  the  latter  -wastes  anything ;  all  the  corn 
which  passes  through  it  makes  its  appearance  below 
it  in  the  form  of  flour  and  bran.  The  true  reason 
of  its  superiority  is  found  in  this  :  first,  that  it  does 
more  work,  grinds  more  corn  in  a  given  time,  and 
next,  that  it  does  its  work  better,  and  gives  out  its 
products  in  a  more  valuable  form ;  all  the  flour  is 
together,  none  of  it  remains  attached  to  thebran. 
Just  so  with  the  farmer ;  his  machines  differ  in  effi- 
ciency ;  two  plants,  say  Turnips,  for  instance,  shall  bo 
placed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  as  regards 
soil  and  cultivation,  and  yet  the  one  shall  display  a 
much  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  other;  it  will 
do  a  greater  "quantity  of  work  in  the  same  time, 
avail  itself  more  actively  of  the  materials  around  it, 
and  convert  them  more  rapidly  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the 
two  plants  grow  equally  fast,  but  the  one  does  its 
work  better  than  the  "other,  gives  its  produce  a 
more  valuable  form,  growing  in  its  bulb  alone.while 
the  other  grows  all  to  neck  and  to  leaf.  And  it  is 
the  case  with  animals,  too,  one  consuming  the  same 
quantity,  or,  perhaps,  more  of  food  than  another, 
shall  deposit  the  material  manufactured  out  of  it  in 
its  legs  and  extremities,  and  the  other  shall  place  it 
on  its  ribs,  where  it  is  more  valuable  to  the  farmer ; 
the  one  shall  increase  in  offal,  the  other  in  butcher 
meat.  It  thus  appears  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  and  characters  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
machines  which  the  farmer  employs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  produce,  and  with  the  circumstances 


under  which  these  habits  are  acquired,  is  almost  as 
important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  they  act 
upon,  and  of  the  processes  which  these  undergo. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  gone,  the  theory  of 
agriculture  appears  to  point  it  out  as  an  art  by 
which  certain  bodies  found  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil 
are,  by  means  of  plants  and  animals,  converted  iuto 
human  food.  And  what  we  call  the  principles  of 
this  art  are  those  methods,  or  rather  the  truths  r  n 
which  the  methods  are  founded,  by  which  these  sub- 
stances shall  be  constantly  provided  in  the  proper 
form,  and  place,  and  time,  and  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  plants  and  animals  shall  always  be 
kept  at  the  highest  pitch. 

There  is  only  one  Company  in  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  we  last  week  pub- 
lished, on  the  usefulness  of  Town  Sewage.  This 
is  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company.  It 
held  its  first  meeting  under  the  act  of  its  incorpo- 
ration some  weeks  ago.  It  will  immediately  com- 
mence operations — the  first  of  many  of  a  similar 
character,  which  we  confidently  expect  shortly  to 
see  undertaken  in  towns  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
following — an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
pany's Directors  to  the  meeting  of  its  share- 
holders— exhibits  the  present  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  the  undertaking  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  object  of  this 
scheme  is  to  render  the  whole  of  the  sewage  water 
of  the  metropolis  available  for  the  important  pur- 
pose of  fertilizing  the  adjacent  country,  and,  by 
economising  a  valuable  material  hitherto  wasted,  to 
open  out  a  new  source  of  wealth. 

"It  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  the  present 
instance  to  commence  with  the  King's  Scholars' 
Pond  Sewer,  and  Ranelagh  Sewer,  as  forming  the 
first  section  of  the  great  plan.  The  main  pipe  is 
to  be  carried  as  far  as  Hounslow,  whence,  by  means 
of  service  pipes,  the  fluid  will  be  distributed  in  all  . 
directions  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country. 

"  It  is  highly  encouraging,  to  find,  that  in  regard 
to  the  district  now  proposed  to  be  supplied,  an 
earnest  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  occupiers 
of  land,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  40,000  acres,  to 
become  large  consumers  of  the  fluid,  and  that  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  its  application. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  evincing  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  this  measure,  that  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourabla  time  at  which  it  was 
broughtTout — viz.,  on  the  eve  of  the  railway  panic 
— sufficient  support  was  obtained  to  enable  the  pro- 
moters to  proceed  to  Parliament  with  their  bill. 

"  The  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  the  great  interest  then  excited,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  instructed 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject  on  public  grounds; 
and  the  careful  and  searching  inquiry  which  ensued 
resulted  in  a  report  most  favourable  to  the  Com- 
pany's plan,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"'  Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report 
without  urging  upon  the  House  the  importance  of 
a  project  which  proposes  at  all  times  to  carry  away 
the  drainage  at  tne  level  of  low  tides,  and  to  remove 
from  the  Thames  the  daily  increasing  reiuse  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  true  that  the  measure  has  lost  something 
of  its  efficiency,  inconsequence  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  reservoirs.  The  result  of  this  concession  is, 
that  no  more  sewage  can  be  drawn  at  any  time  from 
the  drains  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  moment 
to  the  agriculturist ;  but  even  this  comparatively 
imperfectTmeasure  will  be  a  great  experiment,  and 
if  the  confident  expectations  of  your  Committee  are 
accomplished,  it  will  not  fail  ultimately  to  realise 
all  the  advantases  which  were  originally  contem- 
plated. Mr.  Dickinson  has  proved  the  efficiency 
of  liquid  manures.  The  meadows  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  Mansfield  have  shown  the  power  of  sewage 
water.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  and  Mr.  Har- 
vey, of  Glasgow,  have  established  the  fact,  that 
liquid  manure"  may  be  applied  at  a  cheap  rate,  by 
means  of  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  service- 
pipes  and  hose,  to  crops  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth.  . 

" '  There  will  be  fouud  individuals,  no  doubt,  in 
this  country  of  enterprise,  to  give  further  develop- 
ment to  each  of  these  experiments  ;  but  it  is  only 
through  the  agency  of  a  Company  that  they  may 
be  alf  combined,  and  applied  to  the  important^  pur- 
poses of  cleansing  our  towns,  purifying  our  rivers, 
and  enriching  the  soil.' 

"  The  Directors  beg  to  congratulate  the  Share- 
holders on  the  prospects  of  the  Company.  The 
public  is  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking  ;  prejudices  and  mis- 
j  conceptions  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  light  of 
experience  ;  the  parties  locally  interested  display 
an  increasing  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
advantages  about  to  be  placed  within  their  reach  ; 


'id 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 


and  the  original  promoters  of  the  Company  are  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  plan,  and  fresh  reasons  fur  'persevering 
in  an  undertaking  which  is  recommended  by  so 
many  weighty  considerations,  and  which,  in  sub- 
serving the  interest  of  town  and  country,  promises 
an  ample  return  for  the  investment  of  capital.'' 


[Nov.  7„ 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

Several  months  ago  (June  14,  1845),  I  promised  to 
give  you  my  observations  on  this  important  subject, 
but  have  not  until  the  present  moment  been  able  to 
refer  to  the  data  1  had  colleced.  Much  unintentional 
cruelty  is  inflicted  by  hands  the  most  delicate,  and 
great  suffering  endured  by  all  our  domestic  animals, 
owing  to  deficiency  of  knowledge  possessed  by  man. 
Books  vary  greaily  ;  are  too  often  manufactured,  and 
errors  are  copied  from  one  into  another  wiihout  anv 
regard  to  experience.  This  arises  from  the  fact  of  few 
men  in  the  medical  profession,  in  this  eountrv,  having 
deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  make  this  branch  of 
comparative  anatomy  a  study,  or  to  send  to  the  journals 
the  results  of  their  physiological  or  pathological  ob- 
servations or  experience,  confirmed  by  the  wonderful  im- 
provements of  late  years  in  modern  science.  We  must, 
however,  make  an  exception  when  alluding  to  those  on  the 
Continent,  who  have  done  so  much  as  Reaumur,  Fleurens 
in  his  surprising  experiments  on  Phthisis  in  Man  and 
JTowls,Beekstein,and  so  many  others— notforgettine  the 
studies  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  or,  recently,  Mr.  TodcT,  of 
London,  in  his  beautiful  and  elaborate  papers  on  "  The 
Egg,"  (Lancet,  4th  April,  1S46J.  Clater  also  has,  in  his 
book  '•  On  Cattle,"  published  a  chapter  on  this  head, 
worth  all  that  has  ever  been  written,  except  that  he 
does  not  glve  the  reason  for  the  effect  produced  by  a 
medicine,  which  would  afford  great  assistance  to  other 
inquirers  If  a  few  in  the  medical  profession  would 
keep  poultry  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  use  and 
profit,  and  send  from  time  to  time  to  the  journals  the 
numberless  curious  observations  which  must  fall  under 
their  notice,  as  incidents  for  comparative  anatomv,  not 
only  would  all  old  errors  be  soon  corrected,  much 
animal  suffering  be  spared,  but  much  useful  and 
valuable  data  be  collected  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases  meident  to,  the  human  frame,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity  considerably  lessened 

Nearly  all  the  ailments  of  the  feathered  tribe  arise 
from  too  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  cold  or  wet 
weather,  and  damp  filth,  and  unwholesome  food,  which 
disorganise  the  respiratory  functions,  or  derange  the 
organs  ot  dtgestiou,  ending  either  in  obstinate  flux, 
or  pulmonary  consumption.  .  This  extreme  suscepti- 
bility I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  proximate,  if  not  paramount  cause,  of 
their  extraordinary  plethoric  habit,  which  renders 
hem  pecu harly  hable-in  every  climate  in  which  I 
nWs      n  °  ,nflfn™taT   and    catarrhal    com- 

paints.  Others  have  thought,  not  without  some  sem- 
blance of  reason,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  in  a 
former  Number,  that  the  species  Gallinaeece,  being 
natives  ongmally  of  sou.  hern  hot  climates,  we  may  not 
be  able  -rune  to  acclimatise  them  in  our  cold  northern 
regions.  In  this  country,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
IZ  7'i  ?'  comrarati^ly    speaking,    very    partially 

fe W f°Tan;ierst°°d'  eNCeP;  ;°  aver/few  locali- 
ty. We,  therefore,  do  not  raise  a  supply  of  either 
eggs  or  poultry  at  all  equivalent  to  our  demands  ;  our 
markets  receive,  therefore,  immense  quantities  from 
abroad,_the  south  of  France  in  particular.  Nor  is 
™y/f  °7clenee  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
good  breeds  pure  and  unmixed,  or  for  improving  them 
by  crossmg  as  with  cattle  ;  and  hyhridising,  as  with 
flowers ;  in  the  perfection  of  both  of  which  somuch  science 
has  been  displayed,  and  such  astonishing  improvements 
!lTr  \,arS  b6en  obtai»ed.  This  may  be  probably 
owing  to  the  greater  temptation  of  large  gains,  and  the 
further  inducements  of  large  rewards  and honours  pro- 
posed at  our  numberless  cattle  and  flower-shows,  little 
encouragement  having  as  yet  been  offered  for  improve- 

cZ  t  1  n  b,reCds  °f  P°uUry-  The  variations  of 
clunate  should,  therefore,  be  observed  with  care,  as  the 
most  obvious  preventive  of  distempers,  and  the  recom- 
«„nJ au1at?^e.found  !n  the  article  "F°»r  Secrets," 

A      , '1       }'  m  J'°Ur  JourDa1'  diligently  followed. 

as  to  the  nostrums  and  medicaments  enforced  in 
books  old  and  new  mostly  cpied  one  from  the  other, 
*  a7  regard  to  experience  of  (heir  efficacy,  it 

must  be  allowed  to  be  morally  impossible  for  one  man 

&u£tZ  BS8e  vOT  trea'ed  a11  and  every  one  of  the 
thirty  and  more  d.seases  incident  to  poultry.     The  old 

aZ2StZeme'h'l  ,hrgh  t0°  often  M^ious,  is  fre- 
quen  ly  the   most   efficacious,    where  no  theory  is  at- 

evTif  '  7  reaso"inS>  other  than  that  she  has 
som  lu  ,  5t  BeCaU,e  '"dicines,  such  as  Ep- 
hood  '  (BhlCh  a  medical  man  in  «™  neighbour- 
hood uses  exteustvely),  sulphur,  calomel,  and  va- 
rious others,  are  effectual  remedies  in  maladies 
OTerate  —', 'franie',U  hy™  means  follows  that  they 
fowl  !  i  aH?  W'th  the  lower  t""™^  much  less  the 

ordiV  ,''1S;.C'mfofr,n,ation  is  go  widely  different.  In  the 
were'' oh l?\"  Ul\  Cr0at;°n-  the  f°wl  and  the  «* 
The  fif'h  dtv  rr  '  J°-h  havin3  been  c"ated  °"  <"»  ™', 
iSlriv&^'^^'^^^W^toftneair^eing 

w^ter"  be  n  "r,  K'r'C  '  f''e  0t"'!er-  Ae  inhabitant  of  the 
data  requiring  JT£&£SffV3EZ 


when  judiciously  attended  to,  fallacious  reasonings  and 
conclusions,  as  these  distinct  natural  marks  tend  greatly 
to  vary  any  true  analogy  between  them  which  can  only 
exist  entire  in  things  alike,  or  of  the  same  order  and 
temperament.  Symptoms  too  often  mislead,  not  being 
always  sure  criteria  ;  for  the  symp'om  of  one  disease 
is  often  the  symptom  also  in  another  or  several,  a  pro- 
bable reason  for  many  mistakes,  and  the  present  con- 
fusion iu  names.  If  circumstances  permit,  I  propose 
sending  you  an  account  of  each  disease,  symptoms,  &c, 
under  the  five  divisions  into  which  I  venture  to 
arrange  them. 

I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  names  of  the  different  dis- 
eases classified  according  to  my  notions  of  correctness, 
having  taken  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect,  for  the 
ground  of  my  division  : — 


1st  Division—  Febrile  and  In 
jlammatory. 

1.  Moulting  fever. 

2.  Loss  of  feathers  ;  mange 

3.  Hatching  fever. 

2d  Division— Digestive. 

1.  Sick  or  full  crop. 

2.  Oon,  lush,  or  soft  eggs. 

3.  Egg-bound. 

4.  Torpid  gizzard. 

5.  Diarrhcea. 

6.  Fluxes. 

7.  Constipation. 

8.  Gapes,  or  Faeciola. 

9.  Worms. 

10.  Canker. 

11.  Gout. 

12.  Dropsy. 
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3d  Division — Catarrhal,  respi- 
ratory and  pulmonary. 

1.  Chip. 

2.  Pip. 

3.  Influenza,  inflamed  head, 

eves,  and  nostrils. 

4.  Roup  or  glanders. 

5.  Asthma. 

6.  Ththisi=. 

4th  Division — Nervous. 

1.  Meaghrims. 

2.  Apoplexy. 

3.  Paralysis. 

5th   Division  —  External   and 
accidental. 

1.  Obstruction  of  rump  gland 

2.  Fractures. 

3.  P.ruises. 

4.  Tumours. 

5.  Ulcers. 

6.  Vermin. 

7.  Corns. 


ON  THE    DRILL    HUSBANDRY    OF   TURNIPS. 

I.n  the  instructions  issued  by  the  English  Agricultu- 
ral Society  regardiog  the  Essays  on  this  subject,  it  was 
desired  that  information  should  be  given  on  the  time  of 
sowing  the  different  varieties  of  Turnips  on  the  different 
soils,  at  the  different  elevations  and  latitudes  occurring 
in  this  country. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  general  rules  that  "  all  infor- 
mation shall  be  founded  on  experience,  or  observation, 
and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sources." 
Very  few,  I  believe,  will  find  themselves  qualified  to 
attempt  such  a  report,  because  this  cannot  be  done  by 
a  reference  to  practice,  unless  the  individual  has  had 
the  singular  fortune  of  experimenting,  for  instance,  in 
some  elevated  arable  district  of  Scotland  for  three  or 
four  years,  then  of  makiug  a  like  trial  in  some  neigh- 
bouring district  of  considerably  less  elevation.  This 
would  give  results  as  to  elevations  in  one  latitude,  but 
to  extend  his  remarks  to  different  latitudes,  he  must 
have  gone  through  a  similar  series  of  experiments,  per- 
haps, in  Yorkshire,  then  in  some  midland  county,  and 
again  in  Hants  or  Wilts.  Now  such  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  the  requisite  knowledge,  experimen- 
tally, I  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  obtain.  Conse- 
quently my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  my  subject  must 
be  taken  as  mere  opinion,  formed  on  observations 
made  during  a  few  hurried  journeys  through  different 
districts  of  the  k'ngdom,  supported"  only  by  such  facts 
which  my  own  limited  experiments  appear  to  have  es- 
tablished. 

I  would  here  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  many 
of  those  opinions  hastily  formed  by  travellers  are  often 
extremely  erroneous,  and  the  appearance  which  the 
Turnip  crops  exhibit,  in  various  districts,  are  charged 
without  due  consideration  on  causes  very  different  from 
the  real  ones.  1  therefore  loi  k  on  those  essays  or  re- 
ports, which  are  principally  filled  with  observations 
made  in  rapid  journeys,  very  secondary  in  importance 
to  those  which  contain  information  and  deductions, 
founded  only  on  the  results  of  a  number  of  carefully 
made  experiments,  and  which  have  gradually  unfolded, 
and  eventually  established,  indisputable  facts. 

In  illustration  of  these  assertions  how  often  do  we  find 
that  well  meaning  and  intelligent  men  form  and  uphold 
very  incorrect  opinions,  when  based  on  observation 
only.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  remarks  are 
more  frequently  heard,  in  conversations  among  pro- 
fessing agriculturists,  and  far  too  often  from  men  of 
great  practical  knowledge,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
such  expressions  as  these,  "  What  wretched  growers  of 
Turnij  s  these  farmers  are,"  it  may  be,  on  the  poor  chalk 
downs  of  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  &c,  on  the  poor  unge- 
nial  soils  of  the  Cotswolds,  or  on  the  numerous  other 
districts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  thin,  or  of  a  cold,  stiff,  and  retentive 
nature.  While  they  extol  the  excellence  of  the  Turnip 
crops  produced  by  the  farmers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  mild  sands  and  gravels  in  Berks,  Notts,  Lincoln, 
&c,  with  other  equally  genial  soils  in  England;  and, 
perhaps,  are  still  louder  in  their  praise  of  the  Turnip 
growers  in  the  finer  districts  of  Scotland,  and  attribute 
all  the  difference  to  the  superiority  of  intellect  and 
skill  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  last  named  districts  over 
those  of  the  former.  Such  opinions  I  characterise  as 
unjust. 

Now,  when  such  observations  as  these  are  put  forth 
by  a  practical  man,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  his 
practice  has  been  entirely  confined  to  a  superior  grow- 
ing Turnip  soil. 

Incorrect  opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  growing 
Turnips,  when  derived  from  observation  only,  are  formed 
by  practical  men,  who  have  exclusively  acquired  their 
experience  in  those  districts  which  produce  that  plant 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  For  instance,  bring  a 
Scotchman  from  some  of  the  best  Tuinip  districts  in 


tie  north,  who  never  saw  a  field  drilled  on  the  level 
fiat,  place  him  in  any  corner  of  England  you  choose,  a 
let  the  land   be  four  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  he  w 
exclaim — "  How  stupid  you  English  farmers  are  !   W 
don't  you  put  up  your  land  for  Turnips  in  ridges  27 
30    inches  wide.     You  never  can   grow    Turnips   ai 
other  way  I  am  sure."     Suppose  we  set  the  opiin'atn 
and  somewhat  obstinate  north- countryman  to  work  f 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  on  the  poorest  chalks,  oolites, 
sands  of  the  south  ;  I   think  I  may  safely  state  wh 
would  be  the  result.     The  Scotchman  would  find,  th 
some  of  his  English  neighbours  by  drilling  on  the  fla 
could  grow  as  good  crops  or  perhaps  better,  than  1 
could  by  his  ridge   system.     He  would   also   find  tl 
dryness  of  the  climate  frequently  injure,  and  occasioi 
ally  entirely  destroy  his  crops,  and  at  the  end  of  ti 
twelve  years  our  north-country  friend  would  be  four 
acknowledging  that  ridging  for"  Turnips  did  not  answj 
on  all  soils,  for  every  kind  of  manure,  or  for  the  differ 
ent  varieties,  and  that  even  on  soils  of  similar  qualifr 
he  could  not  on  an  average  of  years,  grow  Turnips  iu  sue 
quantity,  or  so  easily  in   the  south  of  England,  as   b 
did  on  the   deep,    cool,   sandy,  or   gravelly   loams    < 
Scotland.     Our    friend    would    now    have    proved    b 
experience,  that   no    one   mode   of  culture,    howeve 
superior  it  may  be  considered  on   particular   soils  i 
certain  climates,  will  be  found  to  suit  in  every  distric 
of  the    kingdom,  any   more  than   that  one  particular 
course  of  husbandry  should  be  affirmed  as  universal! I 
applicable.     Hence  the    absurdity    of  any   one,   froEJ 
observation  only,  condemning  with  such  severity  as  w! 
hear  sometimes,  the  modes  of  cultivation,   in   district! 
which  they  have  only  perhaps  travelled  through  oncj 
in  their  lives,  and  can  absolutely  know  notbin»  of  th] 
capabilities  of  the  soil  for  growing  Turnips  of  whiclj 
they  speak  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  the  period  theil 
crops  were  sown,  and  if  I  had  ascertained  the  exae 
dates,  it  would  not  have  made  me  more  able  to  judgi 
whether  these  good  and  bad  crops  were  the  results  o 
i  ight  or  wrong  periods  of  sowing  ;  therefore,  I  shall  no 
commit  myself  by  any  statement  as  to  the   best  time 
for  sowing  in  such  and  such  latitudes  and  altitudes 
knowing  well,  if  any  one  does  so,  to  the  full  extent  ant 
requirements  put  forth  by  the  Society,  it  can  only  in  i 
majority  of  situations  fixed  on  for   describing,  be  th( 
emanations  of  the  communicant's  inventive  brain,  ant 
therefore,  most  probably  far  from  correct,  and  unworth] 
of  being  relied  on.     Feeling  assured  of  this,  and  coa 
sidering  that   I    shall    do  more    good    to  the    correct! 
development    of    true    and    just    principles    for    the 
guidance  of  agriculturists,   in    the  cultivation   of  thel 
Turnip  tribe  by  refraining  altogether  from  speculative! 
inquiry,  and  leave  the  plain  statement  of  experiments 
made  by  me  with  their  results,  however  clumsily  per- 
formed, or  imperfectly  described,  to  have  such  weight, 
as  they  may  appear  to  deserve,  and  I  hope  they  maj 
have  the  tendency  of  exciting  others  to  prosecute  similai 
experiments  with  vigilance  and  zeal,   being  convinced! 
that  no  improved  mode  of  cultivation  can  be  satisfacu 
torily  established  on  a  sure  basis,  unless  founded  on  anal 
clearly  exhibited  by  experiments. 

With    this  opinion  then  of    the  incapacity  of  any| 
single  individual  as  an  authority  upon  the  Turnip  Hus- 
bandry of  all  soils  and  situations,  1  shall  conclude  this 
paper  by  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  best  times  for 
sowing  on  this  farm,  which  may  perhaps  apply  to  the 
district  [an  elevated  district]   around.— As  to"  Swedes 
then,  I  have  often  observed  that  the  very  early  sow! 
fields  in  dry  years  suffer  most  from  mildew,  and  mj 
own  experiment  in  the  second  field  noticed  for  1S4B 
shows  that  sowing  on  the  oth  of  May  did  not  product 
so  weighty  a  crop  as  that  portion  sown  from  the  24th  to 
the  28th,  the  braird  and  regularity  of  plant  beirg  equalri 
good  in  both  cases  ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  experiment! 
made  in  the  first  field  for  1840,  it  will  be  seen  theiB 
was  a  heavier  crop  when  the  sowing  took  place  the  firs! 
10  days  of  June.     Equally  varied  results  are  observabll 
in  the  other  year's  experiments,  therefore  no  definite 
conclusions  can  be  come  to,  so  much  depends  on 
seasons  and  state  of  the  land.     My  opinion  therefoi 
is,  that  Swede  sowing  should  commence  by  the  12th 
13th  May,  and  terminate  the  first  week  in  June  ;  an 
where  a  similar  proportion  of  that  variety  is  grown,  a 
in  the  plan  adopted  here,  it  wdl  require  the  period 
have  stated  to  get   the  work  completed   and  attend  t 
other  necessary  labour.     One  advantage  from  sowin( 
early  is  thi-s :  that  if  the  braird  from  any  cause  shouk 
be   totally  destroyed,  there  is  time  to  re-sow  with  the 
common    varieties. 

Turnips  for  early  consumption  should  be  sown  fron 
the  24th   May   to  the  middle  of  June;  but  if  any  are 
required  to  stand  the  winter,  the  last  week  in  June  i 
soon  enough  for  them. —  Wm.  Fernie,  Manchester,  26/ 
February,  1846. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Form  of  Agreement  between   Landlord  and  Year 
Tenant. — Your  correspondent  "  M.  S."  has  invited  th( 
opinion  of  correspondents.  It  would  be  well  for  farmei 
and  for  the  country  too,  if  yearly  tenancies  could  be  abo- 
lished and  fair  and  liberal  leases  granted  instead:  ti 
this  happy  era  arrives,  I  suppose  all  that  can  be  done  is  U 
make  the  yearly  agreements  as  fair  between  the  partif 
as  circumstances  will  admit.     Leases  as  well  as  agree 
ments  are  generally  one-sided,  and  the  form  suggeste 
by'-  M.  S."  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  (a).  It  might  be 
sufficient  to  reserve  all  timber  and  other  trees  for  the  I 
landlord.     The  tops  and  lops  thereof,  at  least  of  a  cer- 
tain growth,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  tenant  who  paJS 
rent,  rates,  and  tithe  for  the  land  on  which  t'.iey  grow; 
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suffers  year  by  year  iu  his  crops,  and  when  the  land- 
lord chooses  to  exercise  his  right  of  cutting  and  carting 
away,  has  to  repair  the  fences  damaged  by  the  first, 
and  pocket  the  injury  done  by  the  latter  (4).  If  a  landlord 
wishes  to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
minerals,  &c,  he  should  bind  himself  to  pay  at  least  the 
damage  sustained  bythe  tenant  (c).  As  to  game,  allow  me 
to  ask  why  a  farmer  paying  a  full  rent  should  be  obliged 
to  keep  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c,  &c, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  landlord  without  compensa- 
tion. It  would  be  no  worse  for  him  to  reserve  the  right 
to  turn  on  to  his  tenant's  land,  horses  and  oxen,  pigs 
and  sheep,  (d)  The  plan  of  increased  rents  is  bad,  and  al- 
though generally  adopted,  is  so  unjust  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  their  being  acted  upon  to  their  full  extent,  but 
only  as  a  Ecrew  to  bring  about  a  settlement  (e).  The  sys- 
tem of  cropping  suggested  by  '•  M.  S."  ia  certainly  strin- 
gent enough.  I  should  imagine  he  must  have  had  the 
Rodings  of  Es9ex  iu  his  eye — "  crop  and  fallow  ;''  why 
Bean,  Peas,  Clover  or  Vetches,  should  be  included  in 
his  list  of  forbidden  fruits,  I  am  at  a  loss  t6  conjecture. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  two  former  are  con- 
sidered the  best  preparations  for  Wheat;  aud  it  is 
quite  a  moot  question  whether  Clover  cut  for  seed  is 
injuriouseithertothelatidorthesucceeding crop(/).  The 
clause  obliging  the  tenant  to  consume  upon  the  farm  all 
the  green  produce,  even  if  certain  loss  be  the  result, 
and  all  the  straw  and  haulm,  without  reference  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  farm  may  be  situated,  is  far  too 
stringent  if  "  M.  S."  expects  for  himself  or  his  employer 
a  full  fair  rent  for  the  land.  Allow  me  to  ask  why  a 
farmer,  as  well  as  any  other  manufacturer,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  what  he  is  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  growing  (g)  i  The  scale  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments is  all  very  well,  but  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  prescribed  covenants  bars  the  right  of  the  tenant ; 
and  I  think  few  will  be  found  to  go  heart  and  soul  into 
the  permanent  improvement  of  a  farm  which  they  hold 
upon  so  uncertain  a  tenure.  Besides,  the  skill  which 
projects,  and  the  untiring  energy  which  directs  the 
carrying  out  these  improvements,  are  forgotten.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  land  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  not 
worth  more  than  15s.  per  acre  ;  judiciously  improved  it 
becomes  permanently  worth  30s.  Will  any  farmer 
with  sense  enough  to  effect  this  alteration  in  value,  be 
content  with  the  miserable  compensation  which  may 
possibly  be  so  arranged  that  it  would  amount  to  next  to 
nothing?  No  comprehensive  and  enlarged  system  of 
improvement  will  take  place  till  landlords  see  it  their 
interest  to  let  to  monied  tenants,  upon  liberal  covenants, 
at  full  rents.  At  present  the  landlords  have  a  joint 
holding  with  the  tenants,  and  very  troublesome  and  an- 
noying partners  they  are.  Before  I  conclude  I  would 
ask  why  the  law  of  distress  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Abolish  this  law,  the  legitimate  farmer  will  be 
subject  only  to  fair  competition,  and  those  who  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  skill  to  farm,  be  prevented 
raising  rents  to  an  unnatural  pitch  by  being  accepted 
as  tenants,  the  landlord  knowing  well  that  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  the  bailiff  with  his  warrant,  and  the 
auctioneer  with  his  hammer,  will  sweep  Broom  field, 
and  he  will  be  paid  in  full,  though  all  others  induced  by 
appearances  to  give  credit  get  neither  money  nor  pity. — 
Clodhopper. 

Agreement  between  Landlord  and  Yearly  Tenant. — 
In  your  paper  of  the  17  th  there  is  an  article  headed  as 
above,  in  which  "  M.  8."  wishes  for  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondents.  I  beg  to  say  from  the  hasty  perusal  I 
have  taken  of  it  there  is  much  to  commend  in  it,  and 
very  little  to  object  to  ;  but  I  consider  he  is  quite  at 
fault  on  one  point,  and  cannot  have  practically  con- 
sidered the  results.  I  allude  to  the  cropping,  to  which 
I  should  think  no  farmer  would  agree  ;  that  no  two 
white  crops  of  corn  should  be  grown  successively  on  the 
same  land  is  not  so  bad,  though  rather  arbitrary  ;  but 
that  no  white  crop  should  be  grown  after  either  Peas, 
Beans,  or  Vetches  for  seed,  is  just  saying  that  they  shall 
not  be  grown  on  the  farm  at  all,  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  grown  instead  of  either  Wheat  or 
Oats  or  Barley,  as  in  most  cases  Clover  seed  would  be 
sown  with  the  latter,  which  could  not  be  done  with  seed 
Vetches  or  the  like.  Then,  again,  it  is,  I  think,  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  Red  Clover  left  for  seed  is  not  in- 
jurious but  the  reverse,  and  it  ought  consequently  to  be 
considered  a  fallow  crop.  There  is  another  thing  in 
which  "  M.  S."  has  made  a  mistake  in  my  opinion,  not 
allowing  the  out-going  tenant  beyond  the  1st  February 
for  clearing  the  land  of  his  Turnips ;  what  is  he  to  do 
with  a  flock  of  ewes  with  young  lambs  at  that  time  of 
year  ?  and  the  incoming  tenant  cannot  require  all  the  land 
at  that  time  for  his  spring  corn,  but  he  could  have  a 
part  ;  these  little  matters  might  cause  great  loss  and 
annoyance  in  case  of  any  bad  feeling  arising,  which 
might  and  could  be  avoided.  It  has  generally,  I  am 
fully  aware,  been  the  practice  to  draw  out  agreements 
and  leases  for  farms  that  could  not  be  acted  upon,  but  it 
is  time  that  was  altered ;  and,  to  prevent  it  in  future,  it 
should  be  done  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  farming,  and  then  it  should  be  religiously  ob- 
served by  all  parties  to  the  agreement.— W.  B.  B., 
Spilal  Hall,  near  Birkenhead.  P.S. — Mo  tenant  would 
insure  his  landlord's  premises.  I  consider  Rye-grass 
left  for  seed  a  cereal  crop,  and  that  it  draws  more  out 
of  the  land  in  every  way  than  a  heavy  crop  of  corn. 
[It  will  be  seen  that  "  M.  S."  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
acknowledged,  in  his  article  on  small  farms  last  week, 
that  Beans  may  be  grown  between  corn  crops.  The 
proper  distinction,  we  believe,  should  be  not  between 
seed  crops  and  green  crops,  but  between  crops  for  sale 
and  crops  for  consumption.    "  M.  S."  farmed  for  some 


years  on  the  understanding  which  he  advocated  ,  i.  e., 
without  growing  Beans  except  as  a  corn  crop.] 

Drainai/e. — I  understand  the  general  opinion  on 
draining  is  to  keep  the  drains  18  ft.  apart.  I  have 
done  some  at  that  distance,  and  I  have  made  some  at  12ft. 
apart.  Now  what  I  should  like  to  know  is  this :  If  I 
make  my  drains  1 0  ft.  apart,  and  3  ft.  deep,  will  I  have 
double  the  profit  than  if  I  make  them  20  ft.  apart  aud 
3  ft.  deep.  If  I  thought  it  would  not  give  me  returns  ac- 
cordingly, I  should  be  very  so.ry  to  spend  8/.  where  51. 
would  do  as  well.  I  make  my  drains  as  wedge-drains, 
slates  or  tiles,  resting  on  an  edge  or  shoulder,  G  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  I  lay  them  along  the 
bottom,  then  fill  to  the  top  with  the  clay  I  take  out  of 
the  drain,.  Do  you  think  that  will  do?  [Your  drains 
need  not  be  nearer  than  18  ft.  Make  them  deep  enough 
and  there  will  be  no  advantage  gained  by  increasing 
their  frequency.  Pipe-drains  are  surer  than  wedge- 
drains.     The  tunnel  is  more  permanent.] 

Mangold  Wurzel. — I  noticed,  with  surprise,  in  the 
Gazette  of  October  24th,  your  remark  on  Mangold 
Wurzel,  that  "  certainly  it  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to 
butter."  Knowing  that  your  paper  is  extensively  cir- 
culated among  agriculturists  of  all  classes,  1  feel 
anxious  to  correct  a  statement  which  is  calculated  to 
raise  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced 
against  the  cultivation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
roots  that  the  English  farmer  possesses.  On  a  small 
dairy  farm  of  about  80  acres,  I  keep  from  16  to  20 
cows,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  food  of  these  cows  during  the  winter  when  in 
milk.  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  that 
Mangold  Wurzel  imparts  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
butter,  is,  that  the  butter  from  my  farm  always  meets 
with  a  ready  sale,  and  obtains  the  highest  market  price. 
The  value  of  this  root  is  scarcely  appreciated  even  by 
intelligent  farmers  ;  its  produce  per  acre  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  Turnip ;  the  crop  is  a  more 
certain  one,  as  it  is  never  attacked  by  the  fly  ;  it  will 
keep  for  twelve  months  if  it  be  carefully  stored  away  in 
the  autumn,  and  it  certainly  imparts  no  peculiar  flavour 
to  either  milk  or  butter. — R.,  Glamorganshire.  [You 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  root ;  nevertheless  we 
cannot  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  How- 
ever, this  taste  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  little 
nitre  in  washing  out  the  pails,  &c,  as  we  have  often 
stated.] 

Agreement  with  Yearly  Tenants. — Your  corre- 
spondent "  M.  S."  asks  the  opinion  of  others  upon  the 
covenants  proposed  for  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  on 
a  farm.  He  is  evidently  a  landlord,  and  his  reciprocity 
is  all  on  one  side,  viz.,  his  own  ;  his  conditions  would 
be  useless  with  a  bad  landlord,  and  unnecessary  with  a 
good  one.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he  allows  nothing 
to  an  outgoing  tenant,  whatever  expence  he  may  have 
incurred,  unless  the  landlord  turns  him  out  ;  and  yet 
if  the  landlord,  under  any  circumstances,  receives  a 
benefit,  why  should  he  not  pay  for  it  ?  and  if  a  land- 
lord is  to  have  the  privilege  of  removing  a  tenant  at  a 
year's  notice,  why  should  not  a  tenant  have  the  privi- 
lege of  quitting  an  unjust  or  annoying  landlord  ? 
Further,  if  the  approbation  of  a  landlord  is  to  be  ob- 
tained before  a  tenant  can  lime  his  land,  or  make  any 
other  improvement,  not  only  may  much  time  be  lost, 
but  a  bad  needy  landlord  would  hesitate,  consent,  or 
deny  it  altogether,  for  fear  of  having  a  few  pounds  to 
pay  ;  so  that  a  lease  (so  called)  of  that  kind  would  be 
useless  in  obliging  a  bad  landlord  to  do  justice,  and 
unnecessary  for  a  good  landlord.  The  only  question 
to  he  decided  between  the  two  parties  is,  if  benefit 
accrues  to  the  landlord  ;  if  so,  he  ought  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  in  case  of  buildings,  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  take  away  his  own,  if  the  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  declines  purchasing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  bad  tenant  is  so  made  by  a  bad  landlord  ;  if  a  land- 
lord takes  care  that  his  tenant  has  a  fair  capital,  and  is 
not  ground  down  at  first  by  too  early  a  demand  of  rent, 
which  will  prevent  his  turning  his  capital,  and  force 
him  into  market,  a  farmer  is  usually  too  fond  of  his 
occupation  not  to  make  a  good  tenant.  Rent  should 
never  be  demanded  except  one  half  year  under  the 
other,  but  needy  landlords  are  exacting,  and  in  seven 
years  tenants  are  sold  up,  and  during  the  last  three  the 
farm  is  neglected  for  want  of  means  and  despondency  ; 
a  landlord  is  quite  as  much  indebted  to  a  tenant,  as  a 
tenant  to  a  landlord,  and  the  advantages  should  be 
equal. — A  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Draining  Pipes. — I  have  read  with  attention  for 
some  time  past  the  different  opinions  that  have  appeared 
in  your  Paper  respecting  land-draining  pipes  and  tiles, 
and  if  a  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  is  worthy  the 
columns  of  your  Paper  (and  if  not,  burn  them),  you  will 
much  oblige  "  A  Subscriber."  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
an  old  tile-maker  of  50  years'  standing,  and  for  25 
years  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  manufacturing  of 
drain  tiles  and  pipes.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
travelled  more  than  1200  miles  on  purpose  to  inspect 
different  tile-machines.  During  the  past  month  I  have 
travelled  through  10  counties,  on  purpose  to  find  the 
best  tile  and  pipe  machine,  and  best  conducted  tile 
works.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  travelling  through 
different  counties,  to  see  how  little  there  is  done  in 
draining  land  ;  my  attention  was  much  taken  up  in 
passing  through  different  counties,  to  see  how  much 
good  land  there  is  bearing  Rushes.  This  ought  not  to 
be.  If  our  forefathers  grew  Rushes,  we  ought  to  grow 
corn.  It  is  pretty  well  known  now  that  subsoil- 
ploughing  and  draining  will  kill  Rushes.  For  a  proof, 
I  will  refer  to  Spring-park  Farm  (Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's). 
I  can  well  remember,  40  years  ago,   I   was  over  it. 


During  the  last  harvest,  where  Rushes  and  Heath  used 
to  grow,  it  was  covered  with  corn.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Davis  for  the  example  he  has  set  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  set  a  noble  example  ;  he 
has  erected  a  tile-work  near  Cbatsworth,  on  purpose  cc* 
supply  his  tenants  with  tiles  ;:nd  pipes  :  and  many 
others  I  can  mention  in  different  counties  that  are 
doing  the  same.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  know  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  are  finding  their  tenants 
tiles  aud  pipes.  Let  us  hope  the  t'<rne  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  see  landlord  and  tenant  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  forward  the  great  work 
of  draining  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Then  we  shall  have  work  for  the  labouring 
classes  ;  food  for  man  and  beast,  without  being  so 
much  beholden  to  other  countries  for  supply. — Red 
Hill,  Christchurch. 

Town  Sewage. — In  your  Leading  Article  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  last  week  you  quote,  "  Give  us 
the  refuse  of  the  towns,  and  you  may  do  what  yoti 
please  with  the  Corn-laws."  Until  within  this  twelve- 
month the  town  refuse  in  Birmingham  was  looked  after 
very  anxiously  by  the  farmers,  and  the  ash-holes  were 
emptied  without  any  expense  to  the  inhabitants.  But 
now  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  emptied  with 
the  charge  of  from  6s.  to  10s.  each.  They  contain  from 
two  to  three  tons.  As  a  proof  of  the  above,  and  the 
state  of  fever  in  the  town  arising  from  some  thousands 
of  these  cesspools  and  similar  places  wanting  being 
emptied,  I  send  you  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Birmingham  Journal : — "  It  will  be  observed,  by  a 
notification  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  that  fever 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  at  the  present  time- 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  town,  no  less  than 
200  cases  having  been  returned  by  the  district  medical 
officers  last  week.  This  is  attributed  to  the  filthy  state 
of  the  ash-holes  and  cesspools  of  the  back  streets  and 
courts."  A  friend  informs  me  the  farmers  do  not  want 
manure,  that  he  sold  his  horse-manure  a  few  days  ago 
for  3/.  (shillings  ?)  per  ton,  which  he  always  had  six 
for.  Can  you  give  a  reason  for  these  strange  changes 
to  M.  IV.  K  ?  [Can  you  not  find  a  sufficient  reason  in 
the  unprecedently  low  prices  of  all  sorts  of  farm  pro- 
duce !  The.  reason  must  be  local.  If  there  be  nothing 
in  the  place  to  account  for  the  circumstances  as  you 
describe  them,  then  we  must  draw  the  inference  that  a 
high  price  of  produce  is  as  inimical  to  an  economical  as 
a  low  one  may  be  to  a  profitable  agriculture.] 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND, 

The  first  Monthly  Council,  after  the  recess,  was 
held  at  the  Society's  house  in  Hanover-square,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of  November  ;  present,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the  chair  ; 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.  ;  Colonel  Austen, 
M.P.  ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M  P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.  ;  H.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;. 
Col.  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs, 
Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq. ;  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.  j. 
J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  R.  Smith,  Esq.  ;  and  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Knight,  Charles,  Fern  Cottage,  Donhead,  St.  Andrew,  Salisb. 

Gjles,  John,  Apley  Head,  East  Retford,  Notts 

Horn,  Allen,  Bridge-street,  Sunderland 

Robinson,  James  Septimus,  Hunter's  Hall,  Sunderland 

Robinson,  Thomas  Temple,  Low-Newport,  Sunderland 

Mumford,  George,  Briset  Hall,  Stowmarket 

Masefield,  George,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire 

Williams,  Robert,  Birchin-lane,  London 

Crawford,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Haughley  Park,  Woolpit,  Suffolk 

Scott,  Robert,  M.P.,  Stourbridge,  Worcester. 

The  names  of  31  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — Colonel  Austen,  M. P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  a  state- 
ment of  the  Society's  Accounts  to  the  end  of  the 
previous  month  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
invested  capital  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  of  October 
last,  stood  at  7000/.  stock,  with  a  current  cash-balance 
of  1531/.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 

Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Journal  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a 
report  of  the  adjudication  of  the  first  prize  of  50/.,  on 
the  foundation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society;, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Remedy  for  the  Potato  Dis- 
ease, and  on  its  treatment  in  the  various  stages  of 
planting,  growth,  and  preservation,  to  Mr.  George 
Phillips,  of  No.  4,  Upper  Park-street,  Islington,  and 
Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Excise,  Old 
Broad-street,  London.  Mr.  Pusey  also  informed  the 
Council  that  a  farther  report  would  be  transmitted  in 
reference  to  the  two  other  prizes  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

St.  John's- day  Rye. — The  Essays  competing  for  the 
Society's  prize  on  the  subject  of  the  St.  John's-day  Rye 
were  received,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee 
for  adjudication. 

Flax  Cultivation.- — The  Marquis  of  Downshire's 
liberal  offer  to  add  the  sum  of  30/.  to  that  of  20/. 
already  voted  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  report  on 
Flax,  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Council.  The 
Essays  competing  for  these  prizes  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1847  ;  and  the 
competitors  required  to  state  the  reasons,  general  and 
particular,  in  favour  of  extending  the  growth  of  Flax  in 
this  country,  along  with  any  considerations  regarded  as 
being  adverse  to  the  practice  ;  also  to  explain  in  detail 
the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivating  the  plant,  the 
best  mode  of  saving  the  crop,  and  preparing  the  Flax 
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■for  market,  as  well  as  to'  state  the  vay  in  which  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  seed  may  he  saved  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  fibre,  and  be  most  profitably  applied 
by  the  farmer. 

Cottage  Tracts. — The  Secretary  having  reported 
that  the  whole  of  the  27,000  impressions  of  the  Cottage 
Tracts  on  domestic  economy  and  gardening,  reprinted 
from  the  Journal  for  private  distribution,  were  disposed 
of,  the  Council  ordered  a  further  reprint  of  3000  copies 
for  the  same  object. 

Wheat  and  Barley. — Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Monk- 
moor,  near  Shrewsbury,  transmitted  to  the  Council  his 
opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Wheat  and 
Barley  selected  for  trial  at  the  Southampton  Meeting. 

General  Meeting. — The  Council  decided  that  the 
Lour  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  on  Satur- 
day the  12th  of  December  next,  should  he  fixed  for 
11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  in  Hanover-square  should  be  thrown  open  as 
usual  on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  in  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  week,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  Members  of  the  Society  who 
should  visit  the  metropolis  at  that  time. 

Smithfield  Club. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  took  that 
opportunity  of  laying  upon  the  table  a  certain  number 
of  Prize-sheets  connected  with  the  ensuing  Show  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  ;  and  also,  in  order  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, of  reminding  such  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  then  present  as  intended  to  become  exhibitors 
on  the  occasion,  that  the  last  day  of  entry  and  receipt 
of  certificates  for  the  Smithfield  Show  would  be  Satur- 
day, the  14th  of  November. 

Lectures. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  laid  before  the 
Council  the  joiut  recommendation  of  Lord  Portman  and 
Mr.  Pusey,  that  the  Lectures  to  be  delivered  before 
the  Memhers  at  their  ensuing  December  Meeting  should 
be  of  a  different  character  from  those  delivered  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  They  recommended  that  the  Lecturer 
should  be  instructed,  not  on  theoretical  grounds  of  che- 
mical philosophy,  or  on  reasonings  derived  from  the 
laws  of  vegetation,  to- hazard  conjectures  on  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  present  modes  of  agricultural 
practice,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  more  substantial 
and  legitimate  elucidation  of  a  clear,  simple,  and  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical 
jproperties  of  those  elements  so  constantly  referred  to 
under  various  designations  in  works  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  with  which  practical  farmers  in  general 
have  so  few  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  by  the 
direct  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  without  which  ex- 
-perimental  illustrations  they  are  precluded  from  that 
•tangible  knowledge  of  the  scientific  elements  of  modern 
writers,  which  will  enable  them  to  peruse  their  works 
■with  satisfaction  or  instruction.  Mr.  Barker  further 
stated  that  Lord  Portman  and  Mr.  Pusey  had  ascer- 
tained that  Dr.  Ryan  would  be  prepared  to  give  such 
Lectures  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  with  the  ex- 
perimental illustrations  required,  in  the  great  Theatre 
■of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  granted  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9th,  and  Thursday,  the  10th  of  December 
next,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  such  Members  being 
admitted  at  the  private  entrance,  No.  5,  Cavendish- 
-square,  by  free  tickets,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary 
at  the  Office  of  the  Society.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Barker,  seconded  by  Colonel  Challoner,  this  recommen- 
dation was  unanimously  adopted,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council. 

Trial  of  Implements.— Mr.  Shelley  transmitted  to 
the  Council  the  joint  Report  of  himself  and  Mr.  Miles, 
the  Stewards  of  the  Implement  Department  at  the 
"Newcastle  meeting,  on  the  various  documents  referred 
by  the  Council  for  their  consideration.  This  Report 
-was  unanimously  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Removal  of  Animals.— Sir  Matthew  Ridley  gave 
notice  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  he 
should  move  an  additional  Rule  for  adoption  at  the 
future  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to 
the  removal  of  animals  generally,  but  especially  of  stal- 
lions, from  their  place  in  the  show-yard,  only  under 
such  restrictions  and  orders  from  the  Stewards  as  will 
prevent  irregularity  and  confusion,  and  dimmish  the 
•chances  of  personal  accidents. 

Country  Meetings — Memorials  were  received  from 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  respectively  of  Leeds,  Nor- 
wich, and  Guildford,  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  its 
Country  MeetiDg  in  their  localities  ;  from  various 
railway  companies,  offering  to  the  Society's  exhibitors  a 
free  transit  for  their  stock  and  implements  to  aud  from 
the  places  of  show,  on  the  meeting's  being  held  within 
the  district  of  their  lines  ;  and  from  Mr.  Eddison,  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  favourable  for  the  holding  of 
the  meeting  in  a  givjn  locality.  These  various  communi- 
cations were  received  with  thanks,  and  reserved  for  con- 
sideration, respectively,  at  the  Monthly  Council  in  the 
A  pril  m  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held.— Mr.  Shaw  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
at  the  next  Council,  "  That,  as  since  the  division  of  the 
country  into  districts,  a  liberal  subscription  to  the  fuuds 
W  the  Society  has  been  made  by  the  districts  respec- 
"  l>  ?  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  Annual 

™Clf^g'  a?d  of  "PP'^S  a  P°rtion  of  the 
subscribed  fund  to  pnzes  to  be  competed  for  by  persons 
residing  within  the  district  only  " 

Letters  relating  to  alleged  unfairness  in  the  shearing 
of  sheep  exh.bited  at  the  Society's  meetings  ;  to 
suggestions  respecting  the  best  importance  of  disquali- 
fying fat  animals  entered  for  exhibition,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  judges,  were  laid  before  the  Council  and 


referred  to  the  stewards  of  the  yard. — Mr.  Haigh,  the 
contractor  for  the  Pavilion  dinner  at  Newcastle, 
addressed  to  the  Council  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  "which  they  had  considered  and 
discharged  his  claim. 

Royal  Veterinary  College.— Professor  Sewell,  in 
pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  Council  at  its  previous 
meeting,  presented  a  Report  of  the  number  of  Pupils 
instructed  at  the  College,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  agreeably  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Society. 

Epidemic  among  Cattle. — Professor  Sewell  then 
obtained  leave  of  the  Council  that  Mr.  Simmonds,  then 
Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
should  be  allowed  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
disease  prevailing  amongst  cattle.  Mr.  Simmonds 
observed  that  he  did  not  think  any  benefit  could  possibly 
arise  to  Agriculturists  by  the  Society's  circulating,  as 
it  had  been,  he  believed  proposed,  a  paper  containing 
instructions  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  Pleuro- 
pneumonia, as  it  must,  he  thought,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  early  symptoms  of  the  affection  were  so  amhi- 
guous  and  so  little  developed,  that  even  veterinary 
surgeons,  long  accustomed  to  the  diseases  of  ruminating 
animals,  sometimes  failed  to  detect  the  existence  of  the 
affection,  in  its  earliest  and  curable  stages  :  conse- 
quently, themeasures  recommended  would  too  frequently 
prove  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  He  did  not  think  that  the  fatality  attend- 
ing Pleuro-Pneumonia  was  so  great  at  the  present  time 
as  it  had  been  heretofore  ;  many  cases  within  his  own 
experience- having  been  successfully  treated,  and  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  in  his  opinion,  had  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  and  other  diseases  of  cattle  since 
the  extended  system  of  instructing  pupils  had  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Society  been  carried  out  at  the 
Veterinary  College  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  colleagues 
were  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  laudable  objects  of  the  Society.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  not  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  organs,  but  embracing  the  structure, 
functions,  and  diseases  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  had 
already  been  productive  of  great  benefit ;  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  furnish  to  the  Council  whatever 
report  they  might  require,  along  with  a  synopsis  of  his 
lectures.  He  regretted  the  small  number  of  cattle 
patients  sent  to  the  College.  In  his  opinion  there  were 
many  causes  for  this  deficiency,  and  he  feared  also 
some  which  could  not  he  removed.  He  begged  to 
suggest  that  members  of  the  Society  should  be  informed 
how  much  they  had  it  individually  in  their  power  to  aid 
the  joint  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  College,  by  send- 
ing up  diseased  animals  for  anatomical  examination 
and  illustration  in  the  lecture  room. 

Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  having  then  addressed  the  Council  ou  this  sub- 
ject. Professor  Sewell  invited  the  Members  generally 
to  visit  the  College,  and  inspect  the  arrangements 
already  made  for  the  reception  of  cattle  patients.  He 
regretted  the  failure  of  diseased  animals  for  investiga- 
tion, which  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  market  price 
cf  butcher's  meat ;  and  of  the  Cattle  Infirmary  at 
Islington,  which  he  h;id  taken  so  much  interest  and 
pains  in  getting  established. 

Miscellaneous  Communications. — Numerous  com- 
munications and  presents  made  to  the  Society  during 
the  recess  were  received  with  thanks,  and  reserved  for 
further  consideration.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Shaw's 
present  of  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  Lord  Portman,  the 
late  President  of  the  Society,  as  contained  in  the 
"  Farmers'  Magazine "  for  the  current  mouth  ;  and 
presents  and  communications  from  His  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Archduke  John,  of  Austria  ;  Baron  Washing- 
ton, of  Munich  ;  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Principal  of 
Cambridge  University,  U.  S.  ;  the  Imperial  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Vienna  ;  the  Royal  Societies  of  Munich 
and  Caen  ;  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  ;  Dr. 
Spurgin,  Mr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Charnoek,  Mr.  Dean,  Mr. 
Raynbird,  Lady  Franklin,  Mr.  Rogers,  C.  E.,  Mr.  Par. 
ker,  Mr.  Casella,  Mr.  Davies,  Colonel  Moody,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Coxworthy, 
Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Gesner,  Mr.  Broadhead, 
Mr.  Read.V.  S.,  Mr.  Iveson,  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Trimmer, 
and  Mr.  Morton. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  2d  of 
December. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

Fellenherg  School  at  Hofwyl. — Emanuel  Von  Fellen- 
berg  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
nobility  of  Switzerland.  Early  dissatisfied  with  political 
life,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pestolozzi.  Inspired  with  the 
ideas  of  that  great  man,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and 
fortune  to  their  development.  Superior  to  his  master 
in  the  refinements  of  life  and  in  wealth,  he  was  scarcely 
second  to  him  in  zeal  and  firmness  of  purpose.  He 
consumed  10  years  in  visiting  schools  and  otherwise 
fitting  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Having 
sought  through  Switzerland  a  location  uniting  all  the 
essentials  to  his  conception  of  a  site  for  a  school,  he 
fixed  upon  Hofwyl,  an  estate  in  Canton  Berne,  about 
five  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  a  large  irregular 
mound,  embracing  about  200  acres.  In  the  distance, 
on  the  east,  are  the  Bernese  Alps.  On  the  west  is  the 
Jura  chain.  Lesser  elevations,  between,  crowned  with 
forests  of  different  ages,  meadows  rich  in  verdure,  grain 
fields  and  cottages  embosomed  in  shade  trees,  greet  the 
eye  on  every  side  as  one  looks  out  from  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  group  of  buildings  is  situated.  There 
were  three  schools  founded  by  M.  Fellenberg — two  at 


Hofwyl,  and  a  third  at  Kutti,  another  estate  near.  The 
latter  is  the  school  for  agriculture.  The  higher  school 
at  Hofwyl,  receives  pupils  from  the  more  wealthy! 
families,  of  whom  there  are  about  40  from  England— 
the  lower  is  for  the  poor.  The  courses  of  instruction 
are  totally  different.  The  English  Professor  was  kind 
enough  to  present  my  name  and  mention  my  wishes  to 
M.  F.  early  in  the  morning  after  my  arrival.  Next  day, 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  my  purposes  by  the 
English  acquaintance  of  last  evening,  he  took  me,  without 
proposition,  at  once  away  upon  a  walk  of  a  mile  and 
three-quarters,  to  the  agricultural  school.  On  our  way 
he  occupied  my  time  with  the  subject  of  education,  his 
father's  peculiarities,  Pestolozzi's  great  ideas,  and  all 
matters  relating  thereto,  in  a  style  of  great  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  expression 
that  might  he  expected  from  an  honest  man,  who  knew 
the  truth  of  what  he  was  stating,  and  felt  its  import- 
ance. He  does  not  pursue  precisely  the  course  of  his 
father  in  instruction,  because,  he  says,  "  I  have  not 
precisely  the  same  constitution  of  mind ;  yet  I  arrive 
at  the  same  result,  though  following  another  plan." 

At  length  we  came  upon  the  farm-grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  erected  two  enormous  stone  edifices  ; 
one  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  barn,  aud  con- 
sisting of  mows,  granaries,  stalls  for  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  &c,  and  the  other  a  boarding-house  or  farm- 
house with  study-rooms,  work-shops,  store-rooms,  and 
apartments  for  all  purposes  that  could  be  connected 
with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farm.  Before  us 
were  the  young  men  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  digging 
Potatoes.  They  numbered  11,  three  of  the  whole 
number  were  absent,  or  employed  upon  other  duty. 
Many  of  them  were  bare-headed,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
peasant's  Mttel  (blue  over-frock).  The  Potatoes  were 
assorted  as  dug — the  lesser  from  the  larger,  and  the 
sound  from  the  decaying.  Tbe  little  crop  had  been 
planted,  hoed,  and  now  harvested,  throughout,  by  the 
scholars.  In  these  labours,  and  in  all  the  others  of  the 
farm,  carried  forward  almost  exclusively  by  the  pupils, 
there  is  no  play-work.  M.  F.  intends  they  shall  have 
a  deep-seated  conviction  of  what  perspiration  and 
fatigue  are,  and  of  how  much  ought  to  be  expected 
from  a  day-labourer.  Leaving  them,  we  went  to  the 
meadow  where  they  had  been  mowing  —  and  to  the 
garden  where  each  had  a  little  sub-division  for  himself, 
devoted  to  growing  what  he  pleased.  The  larger  kitchen 
garden  was  appropriated  to  Cabbages,  Cauliflower, 
Beets,  Turnips,  &c.  The  barn  being  situated  upon  an 
inclination,  was  entered  by  waggons  upon  a  bridge  above, 
and  the  hay  and  grain  discharged  with  little  labour 
into  the  mows  and  bays  below.  On  the  first  floor  were 
the  stalls  ;  one  series  for  calves  (fine-looking  creatures), 
another  or  two  others  for  cows — all  spotted,  well-bred 
cattle,  not  large,  but  finely  formed,  in  good  condition, 
sleek,  and  good  milkers — another  series  for  swine,  in 
which  I  recognised  some  Berkshires.  The  stalls  were 
paved  with  small  cobble-stones,  and  so  inclined  that  the 
urine  could  be  conducted  to  a  reservoir  without.  Each  1 
cow  was  secured  before  a  little  trough  and  rack  above, 
by  a  chain.  No  partitions  of  any  description  between 
them.  On  the  same  floor  were  broad  apartments,  for 
threshing,  drying  Potatoes  and  Beets,  beside  all  the 
usual  conveniences  of  a  stock  and  grain  barn.  In  the 
cellar  which  extends  under  a  large  portion  of  the  barn, 
I  was  shown  a  quantity  of  Potatoes,  some  2000  bushels, 
I  should  j  udge,  which  were  all  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion from  the  almost  everywhere  prevailing  Potato 
sickness.  The  theories  of  this  fearful  malady  seem 
none  of  them  suited  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  has 
fallen  upon  the  plant  in  dry  soils  and  wet — and  in  other 
soils  equally  dry  and  wet  it  has  not  appeared.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  shade,  and  again  has  left  such  a  loca- 
tion unvisited.  Soils  highly  manured  have  escaped,  and 
have  not  escaped.  It  is  not  in  Switzerland  alone,  nor 
in  Germany — but  in  France  and  Austria,  and  England, 
and  in  America.  Not  this  year  only,  but  in  previous 
years.  To  particular  soils,  degrees  of  moisture,  expo- 
sure to  sun,  peculiar  situations,  or  presence  of  unusual 
quantities  of  manure — to  each  and  all  it  cannot  be 
attributed.  But  I  have  almost  forgotten  Kutti  and  the 
farm-school.  From  the  barn  we  went  to  a  room  in  the 
farm-house,  where  the  register  is  kept.  This  apartment 
is  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  inclined  desks,  back 
to  back — all  in  a  single  frame-work,  a  few  chairs,  some 
shelves,  and  a  board  for  some  40  keys.  Here  the 
scholars  write  in  their  day-books  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  all  they  have  learned  during  the  day, 
between  7  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  M.  F.  showed 
me  the  day-book,  journal,  and  inventory  of  the  farm. 
The  detail  seemed  almost  immeasurable,  but  the  system 
is  so  perfect  that  there  is  nothing  like  confusion  in  any 
of  the  accounts,  or  like  difficulty  in  learning  from  them 
the  exact  condition  of  outlay  and  income.  The  milk- 
book,  for  example,  had  a  record  of  all  the  cows'  names, 
their  ages,  the  amount  and  what  kind  of  food  they  eat, 
and  the  average  amount  of  milk  given  daily,  determined 
by  admeasurement  at  the  close  of  each  month  ;  the 
amount  sold,  the  amount  fed  to  calves,  the  butter  and 
cheese  made,  amount  consumed,  and  quantity  sold,  &e. 
The  day-book  contained  a  record  of  each  day's  work, 
with  what,  and  by  whom.  The  other  books,  and  there 
were  several,  were  not  less  interesting,  or  the  system 
of  record  less  perfect.  All  purchases,  outlays,  produc- 
tions, and  losses,  were  displayed  in  the  inventory  sheet, 
and  the  absolute  condition  of  the  establishment  shown 
by  the  balancing. 

After  inspecting  these  things  we  went  to  dinner.     At 
its  close  there  was  half  an  hour  of  relaxation  ;  then  all  \ 
the  young  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  to  ' 
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receive  an  hour's  instruction  from  their  noble  teacher.  ] 
They  were  seated  about  two  long  tables,  with  their  note- 
books, and  in  the  apparel  in  which  the  Potatoes  had  ' 
been  dug.  It  seems  that  the  little  republic  of  pupils 
had,  by  an  election  of  their  own,  appointed  individuals 
of  their  number  to  the  charge  of  each  particular  de- 
partment of  the  matters  to  be  cared  for  about  the  farm. 
One  to  the  cow  stables,  oue  to  the  working  cattle, 
another  to  the  swine,  another  to  the  horses,  another  to 
the  fruit,  another  to  the  rooms  of  study— the  sleeping 
apariments— each  a  specific  trust.  One  was  elected  to 
be  leader  in  all  kinds  of  work.  Each  had  been  required 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  conducting  his  own  depart- 
ment of  supervision.  These  schemes  were  successively 
called  for,  read  and  discussed  ;  and  here  it  was  I  felt 
the  real  greatuess  of  M.  F.  He  elicited  the  warm  but 
honest  discussion  of  all  the  little  points  to  be  considered 
in  these  schemes,  and  found  means  to  introduce  a  plain, 
easily  to  be  comprehended,  but  deep  and  sound  lecture 
upon  the  political  economy,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  of  an 
agricultural  community.  The  first  scheme  was  that  of 
the  leader  in  all  work.  It  was  well  drawn  up  for  a  lad. 
Each  article  was  read  and  discussed,  or  assented  to  with- 
out inquiry,  as  it  seemed  to  impress  the  infant  council. 
One  topic  "l  recollect  particularly — "  Should  each  mem- 
ber of  a  parry  engaged  in  the  same  labour,  judge  of  the 
excelleuce  of  the  mode  employed  ?  and  should  he  ex- 
press his  iudgmeut  ?  and  if  so,  before  the  work  was 
commenced,  while  going  forward,  or  when  concluded  !" 
At  first  there  was  a  little  reserve  ;  then  came  a  variety 
of  opinions.  All  thought  that  each  should  exercise  his 
faculties  to  discover  the  best  mode.  Some  thought  that 
if  a  different  mode  would  be  better  it  should  be  made 
known  before  the  work  was  commenced,  as  afterits 
conclusion  the  discovery  would  he  of  little  service. 
Others,  again,  that  after 'its  commencement,  one  would 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the 
employed  and  proposed  plans,  and  that  the  time  for 
expressing  an  opiuion  would  be  in  the  progress  of  the 
labour.  Others  still  had  different  views,  all  of  which 
showed  that  they  have  learned  to  think.  The  various 
opinions  gave  M.  F.  an  opportunity  to  present  the  pro- 
minent features  of  a  republican  government— the  ne- 
cessitv  of  obedience  to  some  head,  and  confidence  therein 
— the"  duty  of  investigation,  and  the  proper  time,  as 
men  and  as  gentlemen,  for  the  expression  of  differing 
opinions  when  deliberately  formed.  His  extempore 
alternate  inquiry,  reply,  and  dissertation,  was  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  what  a  teacher  may  attain,  I 
have  ever  known.  —  Extracted  from  Mr.  Horsford's 
Account  in  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Miscellaneous . 

■"-Instance  of  Grass-land  broken  up. — A  very  good  and 
well-known  farmer  broke  tip  a  large  field  of  pasture  in 
1844,  and,  without  previously  paring  and  burning, 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  Wheat.  The  land  is  situated 
on  alevel,  and  not  injured  by  wet.  The  soil  is  a  mode- 
rately light  loam  of  7  inches  in  depth  on  gravel,  which 
rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay  several  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  Wheat  failed.  There  were  thin  patches  here  and 
there,  with  a  very  fine  ear,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  land 
nothing  but  weeds.— Mr.  Bravender,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc. 
Journal. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  :  Mode  of  muring  the  Bones 
■with  the  Acid  and  of  preparing  the  Compost. — It 
has  been  recommended  that  a  large  heap  of  ashes  or 
mould  should  be  made  with  a  hole  or  depression  on  the 
top,  in  which  the  hones  are  to  be  placed,  the  acid  poured 
over  them,  and  after  some  time  the  whole  shovelled  up 
and  mixed  together.  Now,  if  we  examine  into  the 
effects  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  we  shall  readily  per- 
ceive the  objection  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  ashes  nn 
doubt  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  besides  other.salts,  for  which  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
very  strong  affinity.  Thus  the  hones  are  robbed  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  acid,  of  which  they  ought  to 
have  exclusive  possession.  And  even  if  common  mould 
is  used,  or  any  other  substance  which  has  no  particular 
chemical  affinity  for  the  acid,  still  this  mould  will  me- 
chanically absorb  much  of  the  acid,  and  thus  deprive 
the  hones  of  it.*  I  hold  it,  therefore,  as  a  point  of 
much  importance  that  the  whole  of  the  acid  should  be 
directly  applied  to  the  bones,  and  that  no  other  sub 
stance  should  be  allowed  to  intercept  or  abstract  their 
mutual  affinities.  A  very  convenient  and  cheap  vessel 
for  manufacturing  the  mixture  is  a  sugar  hogshead, 
having  its  boles  stopped  with  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  avoid  if  possible  any  measuring  or 
weighing  of  the  acid,  as  it  is  so  very  dangerous  a  sub- 
stance to  handle.  Many  serious  accidents  occurred  to 
my  knowledge  during  the  last  year,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  impress  farm  servants  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  caution,  or  even  to  convince  them  that  a  liquid  which 
appears  so  colourless  will  burn  their  skin  and  clothes. 
In  emptying  a  carboy  of  acid  even  iuto  a  tub  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  a  little  slopping  about  and  damaging  the 
clothes  of  the  attendants,  as  well  as  the  basket,  &c, 
which  contains  the  carboy.  To  prevent  these  unpleasant 
consequences  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  : — The 
carboy  is  placed  on  a  stage  or  cask  the  same  height  as 
the  sugar  hogshead,  into  which  is  put  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  bone  dust  we  intend  mixing  with  the  carboy  of 
acid.  The  water  is  now  added  with  a  watering-pot  hav- 
ing a  rose  at  the  end,  so  as  to  disperse  it  thoroughly, 
and  the  carboy  of  acid  is  then  emptied  by  means  of  a 


syphon.  This  syphon  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  block-tin 
pipe,  which  can  be  bent  into  any  form,  about  J  of  an  inch 
in  calibre  and  4  ft.  in  length.  A  brass  cock  is  soldered 
to  the  long  end  of  the  syphon  on  which  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot  may  be  placed.  The  syphon  is  now  filled 
with  water,  and  its  long  end  closed  with  the  cock,  and 
the  small  end  with  the  hand  or  finger.  The  latter  is 
then  quickly  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  carboy,  the 
cock  turned  on,  and  the  acid  will  continue  to  flow  till 
the  vessel  is  nearly  empty,  without  any  assistance,  so 
that  the  attendant  has  no  occasion  to  expose  himself  to 
the  injurious  and  offensive  fumes  which  almost  imme- 
diately begin  to  escape.  He  may  however  approach 
the  windward  side  of  the  tub,  and  give  the  mixture  a 
little  stirring,  which  should  he  continued  for  some  little 
time  afterwards,  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  complete. 
A  convenient  utensil  for  this  purpose  is  a  fork  with  two 
grains,  long  in  the  grain,  bent  at  some  distance  from 
the  grains  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  fixed  in  a  wooden 
handle.  On  the  same  day  a  fresh  lot  of  bones  may  be 
added,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  hogshead  is 
nearly  full.  In  two  days  afterwards  the  mixture  may  be 
shovelled  into  a  heap,  and  either  remain  till  wanted  or 
mixed  at  once  with  a  certain  portion  of  ashes.  It 
should  be  shovelled  over  several  times  and  ashes  added 
at  each  time  of  turning,  which  will  thus  render  the 
mixture  fine  and  dry  enough  to  pass  through  an  ordi- 
nary drill. — Mr.  Spooner  in  Eikj.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company :  Analysis 
of  Evidence. — I  had  a  set  of  experiments  made  at 
Stirling,  which  gave  very  interesting  results.  I  em- 
ployed a  person  there  upon  whom  I  could  rely  to  make 
the  experiment  for  me.  He  laid  out  some  land  in 
rather  a  sandy  loamy  soil  ;  laid  out  portions  ;  first,  a 
division  he  manured  with  farm  dung  and  ashes  mixed, 
at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  48s.  A 
second  portion,  with  the  same  compost,  giving  16  tons 
per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  64s.  A  third  division,  with 
guano,  2  cwt.,  costing  16s.  A  fourth  with  guano,  4  cwt. 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  32s.  Another  ridge,  similar  in 
extent  to  the  whole  of  this,  was  manured  with  sewer- 
water,  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per  acre,  and  taking  it  at 
3d.  per  tou,  the  cost  would  be  4s.  The  average  produce 
(the  different  specimens  were  not  ascertained  sepa- 
rately), the  average  produce  of  the  whole  variety,  the 
dung  and  guano  averaged  45  bushels  per  acre  of  good 
Barley.  That,  with  the  sewage-water,  averaged  42 
bushels  per  acre,  showing  that  this  small  quantity  of 
16  tons  had  the  effect  of  coming  very  nearly  up  to 
the  dung  and  the  guano,  but  showing  also  that  more 
liquid  manure  might  be  given  with  safety.  There  w-as 
a  small  piece  tried  without  manure  at  all.  The  piece 
tried  without  manure  only  gave  30  bushels.  The  sec- 
tion which  was  raised  from  the  16  tons  of  mixed  manure, 
and  from  the  4  cwt.  of  guano,  both  of  them  were  rather 
overgrown,  and  were  laid  in  consequence  of  their  great 
growth.  That  which  was  raised  by  the  sewage- water 
was  not  so  heavy  as  to  be  laid  ;  hut  it  approximated 
very  nearly  to  the  bulk  of  the  others.  Two  aud  a  half 
cwt.  of  guano,  applied  annually  to  an  acre  of  land, 
would  induce  a  very  rich  condition  of  the  soil,  espe- 
cially when  conjoined  with  the  farm-yard  manure 
always  available,  and  would  even  tend,  in  a  course  of 
years,  to  increase  very  much  the  amount  of  this 
description  of  manure.  Taking  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary,  from  analysis,  to  furnish  5  cwt.  of  fertilising 
matter,  at  17,1*20  gallons  per  acre,  I  give  below  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  thereof  ;  I  give  also  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  supplying  double  that  quantity,  equal  to  5  cwt. 
per  acre  of  guano  or  30  tons  of  farm-yard  manure. 
Cost  of  manuring  1  acre  with  sewer-water      ..         ..£0  12    9 

Ditto  with  guano,  2J  cwt.  at  85.  10     0 

Ditto  with  farm-yard  immure,  15  tons  at  -Is.  ..300 

Sewer-water  is  cheaper  than  guano        ..         '.         ..073 

Ditto  than  farm-yard  manure 0     7    3 

Ditto  than  the  average  of  the  two        17    3 

Cost  of  manuring  1  acre  with  sewer-water      ..        ..0 

Ditto  with  guano,  5  cwt.  at  8s 2 

Ditto  with  farm-yard  manure,  30  tons  at  is.  . .    6 

Sewer-water  is  cheaper  than  guano        ..         ..         ..1 

Ditto  than  farm-yard  manure    ..         ..         ..         ..5 

Ditto  than  the  average  of  the  two        3 

— Evidence  ef  James  Smith,  Esq.,  cf  Deanston.  Report 
of  Health  of  Towns  Commission. 

Instance  of  Grass-land  broken  up. — This  farmer,  an 
intelligent  man,  occupying  a  large  farm,  in  the  spring 
of  1845  broke  up  11  acres  of  down-laud,  rather  thin  soil, 
on  calcareous  rubble,  aud  determined  to  cultivate  it'in 
two  ways  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  He  pared  and 
burned  the  whole  of  it,  and  removed  about  half  the 
ashes  to  other  parts  of  the  farm,  which  were  drilled 
with  Turnips.  He  then  spread  the  remaining  ashes, 
and  had  about  6  acres  of  it  breast-ploughed,  covering 
the  ashes,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  over  it  with 
CroskiU's  clod-crusher,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  land  had  been  turned  over  with  the  breast- 
plough,  and  cut  it  into  squares.  It  was  then  harrowed, 
and  the  Turnips  drilled,  which  are  a  good  crop.  After 
removing  part  of  the  ashes  arrd  spreading  the  remainder 
on  the  other  5  acres,  he  sowed  Turnips,  using  only  half 
the  seed,  and  then  breast-ploughed  the  ashes  and  the 
half  quantity  of  seed  in,  and  immediately  after  saved 
the  remaining  half  of  the  seed  on  the  top,  and  bush- 
harrowed  it  in.  This  portion  did  not  answer  anything 
so  well  as  the  other,  but  the  Turnips  were  a  better  crop 
than  some  of  his  neighbours  obtuined  after  Sainfoin 
pared  and  burnt. — Mr.  Bravender,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc. 
Journal. 


peat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  prepared 
food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  And,  first,  as  regards  steaming 
green  food,  the  following  facts  were  published  some  years  ago, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Highland  Society. 

Premiums  were  offered  by  that  Society  in  1833  for  the  best 
reports  of  such  experiments — the  one  on  the  feeding  of  cattle  on 
raw  and  prepared  food,  and  tne  other  on  the  feeding  of  pigs. 
They  were  awarded  respectively  to  Mr.  Walker,  Ferrygate, 
Haddington,  and  to  Mr.  Boswel:,  of  Balmuto  ;  and  10  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  gentlemen  we  now  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  amount  of  the  expens'e 
connected  with  the  two  modes  of  feeding  ;  the  following  is  Mr- 
Walker's  statement  on  the  Bubject : 

CoH  0/ the  keep  of  Cattle  for  one  week. 
Three  heifers  on  steamed  food  cwt.  qrs.  lbs.     Value. 

Consumed  of  Swedish  Turnips    . .         . .     87    0    IS    £0  12     i| 

„  Potatoes       33      0      0    4    8 

„  Beans 02       7      030 

Salt - 0    0    If 

Estimate  for  coal  and  extra  labour 0    2    0 


Cost  of  one  week  of  3   heifers,    or  7s.  ild.  each 

per  week ". .        . .  £1    2    11' 

Three  heifers  on  raw  food  consumed,  of — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs.    Value. 
Swedish  Turnips  . .        . .  25    1    14  £Q    8    fij 

Potatoes 33      0      048 

Beans  02      7      030 

Salt  0    0    (1} 


Cost  per  week  of  3  heifers  on  raw  food, 

or  5s.  3d.  each  per  week 0  16    3  0  16    7 

Additional   cost  of  3  heifers  on   steamed 

food £0    5  104 


This  additional  expense  of  the  cattle  on  steamed  food  is 
made  up  of  the  items  of  coal,  labour,  and  cost  of  food  ;  for  30 
per  cent,  more  Swedes  were  eaten  by  the  cattle  on  steamed 
food  than  by  those  which  ate  them  raw  :  Of  course,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  trustworthiness  of  the  experiment,  every  care  was 
taken  before  it  was  commenced  to  part  the  six  heifers  into  two 
equal  lots,  so  that  no  exception  on  that  ground  can  be  taken  to 
I  this  singular  result ;  and  the  probability  that  it  is  uniformly 
the  consequence  of  this  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  confirmed  by 
the  account  Atr.  Walker  gives  of  his  other  lots  of  cattle. 

Two  oxen  on  steamed  food —  cwt.  qrs.  lbs.    Value- 

Consumed  of  Swedish  Turnips      ..        ..    23    2    0    £0    7  10 

„  Potatoes         330      0    4    S 

„  Beans 027      030 

„  Salt 0    0    0J 

Estimate  for  coal  and  extra  labour 0    16*" 

Cost  per  week  of  2  oxen,  or  8s.  6ld.  each  per  week  . .    0  17    0£y 
Two  oxen  on  raw  food  consumed  of — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs.    Value. 
Swedish  Turnips  ..        ..     17    2    0    £0    5  10 

Potatoes 3b0      048 

Beans         027      030 

Salt         0     0    01 


*■  I  have  not  found  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid 
passes  through  the  bones  into  the  heap  of  ashes  or  earth  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Spooner's  is  the  better  plan,  where  his  apparatus 
can  be  easily  procured,  I  still  think  that  the  expedient  I  men- 
tioned ma j  he  found  sometimes  convenient. — JPh.  Putty. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

NOVEMBER. 

As  on  most  farms  the  fatting  stock  will  all  have  been  tied  up 

or  put  on  their  winter's  mode  of  feeding,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 


0  13    GJ    0  13    OJ 


Cost  per  week  at  Gs.  9\d.  each 

Additional  cost  per  week  of  2  oxen  on  steamed  food  £0    3    6 


The  Swedish  Turnips  are  valued  in  the  above  at  id.,  and  the 
Potatoes  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.,  and  the  Beans  at  3s.  per  bushel. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  summary  of  expenses  during  the- 
continuance  of  the  experiment — 12  weeks  and  5  days  : — 
Three  heifers  on  steamed  food,   at   IE.   2s.    lid. 

per  week       ". .  £14    1    31 

„  on  raw  food,  at  16s.  3d.  per  week   . .     10    6     71 . 

Additional  cost  of  3  heifers  on  steamed  food  ..      3  14    8£ 

Two  oxen  on  steamed  focd,  at  17s.  Old.  per  week  . .    10  16    S. 
,,  on  raw  food,  at  13s.  Old.  per  week  . .      S  12    2. 

Additional  cost  of  2  oxen  on  steamed  food  . . 


..£2    4    6 

Now  for  the  result  of  these  experiments  : — It  must  he  premised' 
that  the  mode  in  which  tire  value  of  the  beasts  when  put  up  to- 
feed  was  ascertained,  was  by  putting  a  certain  price  (5s.  ad.)  per 
stone  on  the  carcase  in  its  then  condition,  aud  estimating  its- 
weight  at  a  certain  fraction  (_  ' -)  of  the  live  weight  of  the  animal. 
Thus,  the  value  of  the  3  heifers  on  steamed  food — 

When  first  put  up  to  feed  was  £34  17    8-1- 

And  cost  of  keep  as  above H    1    31 

Total  cost IS  1 

Their  value  when  killed — 
152  stone  of  beef  at  6s.  6d.,  was 

Resulting  in  a  loss  on  the  lot  of 

The  value  of  the  3  heifers  on  raw  food — 
When  first  put  up  to  feed  was 
Add  cost  of  keep  as  above       


IS  19 
40     S 

0- 

0. 

£09 

0. 

34  10 

10     6 

31 

7i 

45     3 
4S  16 

lOJ- 

£  3  10 

5fc 

Total  cost 

Their  value  when  killed — 
150  stones  3  lbs.  of  beef  at  Gs.  Gd.f  was 

Resulting  in  a.  profit  on  the  lot  of 

This  experiment  indicates  the  non-economy  of  feeding-  c;ittle- 
with  steamed  food,  aud  its  results  are  corroborated  by  those  of. 
the  next. 

Only  one  of  each  of  the  lots  of  oxen  put  up  to  feed  had  been, 
slaughtered  when  the  report  of  these  experiments  was  drawn 
up,   but,   doubling  the  items  of  its  expenses  and  returns,  wer 
obtain  the  following  account . — 
The  value  of  two  oxen  on  steamed  food  when  put  up 

to  feed,  was £26     S    0 

Add  cost  of  keep,  as  above 10  16    8 


Their  value  when  killed — 
113  stone  S  lbs.  of  beef  at  6s.  Gd .,  was 


37    4    S 
. .  £36  17     3 


Loss  on  the  lot 


.£0    7 


The  value  of  two  oxen  on  raw  food  when  put  up 

to  feed,  was 28     5    S 

Add  cost  of  keep,  as  above S  12    2 


Their  value  when  killed — 
116  stones  12  lbs.  of  beef  at  Gs.  Gd.,  was 


36  17  10 

37  19    6 


Gain  on  the  lot 


Tt  will  be  observed  that,  in  calculating  the  above  statement 
of  profit  and  loss,  the  value  of  the  beef  when  fat  is  put  at  Gs.  Gd. 
per  stone  ;  while,  before  being  up  to  fat,  it  was  estimated  at 
5s.  Gd.  only  per  stone  ;  the  reporter  believing  himself  to  be  justi- 
fied iu  calculating  upon  this  difl'erence  in  the  quality  ot  the 
meat  at  those  periods. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments,  reports  are  given  in  the 
work  we  have  alluded  to,  of  others  by  other  observers,  the- 
general  result  of  which  mav  be  stated  in  the  words  of  one  of 
them  :— "  It  is  not  worth  the"  trouble  and  expense  of  preparation- 
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0  feed  cattle  on  boiled  ur  steamed  food,  as,  though  there  is  a 
aving  in.  food  (?),  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cost  ot  fuel  and 

In  accordance,  however,  with  general  experience,  this  result 
oes  not  take  place  in  the  feeding  of  swine ;  but  we  have  not 
oomto  eater  into  the  detail  of  Mr.  BosweU's  experiments  on 

lis  subject.  ,  -..,,,..  •,   -r,  /-<,    ^ 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  boiled  Linseed,  beans,  <_nair, 
EC.  as  food  for  cattle,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have 
lreadv  said  of  t.-eir  value,  At  the  present  relative  prices  of 
ii-cake.  Linseed,  Beans,  «fce.(  we  have  no  hesitation  in  prefer- 
ing  a  mixture  of  boiled  Linseed  and  Beans,  along  with  chaff, 
>  an  equal  value  of  oil-cake. 
To  this  subject  we  shall  return. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

abbots— Constant  Reader— Average  crop  15  to  18  tons  per 
acre.  You  may  grow  the  crop  on  the  manures  you  mention 
-with  perfect  safety  :  3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  Grow  the 
Belgian  in  preference  to  the  Altringham.  We  grow  20  acres 
annually. 

back  Farming — Brutus — A.  TTho  calls  B.  a  crack  farmer? 
"We  do  not  certainly. 

ogs—  WCMC — We  must  refer  you  to  the  published  works 
on  the  subject.  Address  your  question  to  the  "  Sporting 
Review,"  a  most  capital  periodical  of  its  class,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand. 

raining  a  Stiff  Soil — F  G — Drain  with  pipes  at  least  three 
feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart,  and  place  the  soil  in  the  trench 
nearly  in  the  position  and  form  in  which  it  existed  before 
it  was  disturbed.  This  you  cannot  do,  and  therefore  it  is 
■well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  of  filling  the  stiffest  clay  in  first, 
and  treading  it  down  a  little  to  hinder  the  passage  of  water 
down  the  loose  earth  of  the  trench. 

owls— R  S  will  probably  obtain  Malay,  Spanish,  and  Dorking 
fowls,  &c,  by  application  to  Mr.  Baker,  3,  Halfmoon- 
passage,  Gracechurch-street,  London  ;  or,  if  that  fails  him, 
by  application  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  for 
a  list  of  poultry  exhibitors  at  their  annual  shows,  of  whom 
-he  may  then  make  inquiry.  The  best  means  of  destroying 
■wireworm  are  described  in  an  essay  on  that  insect  in  one  cf 
the  volumes  of  the  "English  Agricultural  Journal/'  They 
consist  in  frequent  stirring  of  the  land  and  exposing  it  to 
frost,  &c— in  burning  the  surface  of  land — in  crushing  and 
hardening  the  soil  by  means  of  pressers  and  rollers — and, 
possibly,  (?)  by  the  use  of  certain  manures  or  crops  distaste- 
ful to  tbe  insect  from  whose  eggs  the  wireworm  is  derived. 
incolnshibe  Tenancy — A  Landlord  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  published,  in  the  "volumes  of  tbe  "  Eng.  Ag. 
Journal."  We  have  published  it  all  in  past  Numbers  :  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said  than  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
and  by  *c  M.  S."  in  page  697. 

r.  Smith,  of  Deanston — Mr.  Cuthill — Please  to  excuse  our 
declining  the  publication  of  personal  remarks  one  way  or  the 
other.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  require  a  defence. 
iLT — A  F — We  do  not  expect  that  it  will  ward  off  the  disease  ; 
but  if  your  land  does  not  already  contain  enough,  it  will  be 
useful  as  the  food  of  the  plants  you  may  grow,  whatever  they 
■may  be.     Apply  3  cwt.  per  acre,  if  now,  on  light  land;  or, 

1  cwt.  if  iu  spring,  on  stiff  land.  As  regards  sorts  of  Potatoes 
to  grow,  any  early  sorts  will  do — Ash-leaved  Kidney,  Ax- 

hridge  Kidney.  Prolific,  &c. A  C K— It  has  the  effect  of 

strengthening  the  straw  of  grain  crops,  and  rendering  them 
not  so  liable  to  be  laid.  Sow  from  1  to  3  cwt.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording as  the  soil  is  stiff  or  light.  Your  soil  wants  some 
marl  or  clay  on  it  to  make  the  new  land  less  liable  to  grow 
straw,  and  more  able  to  hold  it  up  when  it  is  grown. 

alt  and  Lime — M  1'— Sulphate  of  lime  will  not  answer  your 
purpose.  It  is  no  doubt  a  useful  manure  ;  in  fact  salt  and 
it  mixed  together  will  very  likely  do  you  more  good  than 
salt  and  common  lime  :  liut  this — not  because  of  their  mix- 
ture and  consequent  mutual  action  on  one  another,'  for  they 
•would  have  none — but  because  each  of  them  contains  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  food,  in  which  your  soil  may  be  deficient, 
and  one  at  least  possesses  properties  (independently  of  its 
direct  action  as  food)  whicK-ire  of  great  fertilising  influence. 
"When  you  mix  salt  with  touimon  lime,  no  action  ensues 
until  the  lime  has  become  a  carbonate;  then  a  mutual  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  the  products  are  (instead  of 
■carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda)  muriate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  substances  which  possess  properties  and 
influence  on  other  substances  in  the  soil,  which  are  of  greater 
value  to  the  farmer  than  the  properties  and  influences  pos- 
sessed and  exerted  by  the  substances  from  which  they  were 
prepared. 

eed  Dibble — 5  Newington — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
society  you  name.  If  your  invention  justifies  the  description 
you  give  it,  no  doubt  it  will  pay  well  for  the  expense  of  a 
patent. 

hreshing  Machine— J1  P  B  M—  Our  machine  threshes  and 
cleans  fit  for  market,  and  put  the  grain  into  sacks.  It  also 
cuts  into  chaff  the  straw  almost  as  fast  as  it  threshes  it.  Ifc 
delivers  the  second  Wheat  in  one  lot,  not  as  you  wish  it  in 
two — viz.  tail  and  chicken  corn.  You  should  apply  to  some 
machine-maker  for  the  details  of  such  a  machine.  *We  shall 
probably  soon  take  occasion  to  describe  ours. 
|*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


Jttarfcets 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  2.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


sstSuots,Herefords,  &c.  4s    0to4a2 
est  Short  Horns 
tcond  quality Beasts 


sit  Do-.Tr,:  *r  Half-bred. 
Ditty  (shorn) 


Beat  LonR-wooli     -        .    a.  6  lc-4  10 
Ditto  (shorn)         .      —  — 

Ewes  Rod  Be.-onH  quality     .2       4    4 
Ditto  (shorn)  —  — 

Lambs     ....      —  — 

«»™  isnorn;         .      —  —       Pigs  •        .        .        .4050 

Beasts,  .526;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  21,710;  Calves,  122;  Plxs,  400. 
The  supply  of  Beast,  it  very  much  increased  :  but  quality  not  at  all  1m 
roy.d.  Several  of  the  infe-ior  descriptions  remain  unsold;  but  the  best- 
leliil.s  belne;  rather  scarce,  ate  readily  disposed  of  at  the  prices  above 
toted,  and  In  some  few  instances  rathet  more  is  ob;alned.  Second  rate 
rCrotr  "  °°.of  "early  4d.  per  8  ibs.  We  are  but  moderately  supplied 
itti  isheep,  notwithstanding  trade  is  exceedingly  heavy,  owloe  to  the  very 
tpre.sed  slate  of  the  dead  markets;  still,  however,  eomn  of  tbe  choicest 
.".''if,.' .  it,"  ?  5!  ,d"  a"d  "  f'w  Pet"  of  the  most  .ailing  Loner  Wool, 
F.i  I'  ,Th«  "ade  for  calve-  la  very  dull,  it  belnK  difficult  to  make  4s  8d 
\Z.  .£  A""Vlh'V:  '!■"  wea'her  being  unfavourable  for  slaughtering 
Igs,  the  demand  for  them  Is  very  limited.  h 

„.  „ ,  Feidat,  Nov.  <S. 

•ade*io?r'b';,M0o'i,":,n  "'  ">«  <>'ad  Marke,,  elnee  Monday  has  caused 
?■«■  and  oS. M, °*  "  «•«""•'•  i»K'y  ^11  ,o-day.  The  supply  of  Be.at,  is 
aVtoT.fni  s  e;  ."'  Sc0"'  *»■>  3*  «>d  in  4..  Best  Short  Horns, 
oH.n-.andY  %£?***&'•*'  Hd  '"  "  ,d-  Th"«  »™  »b""  «00  from 
.on " 'ta! tberVeT  r'  Th«  »"PP'y  of  Sheep  from  the  home  counties  I, 
mte'then  .nou,h'  ,f  T"  ^1"-  U""  f'°m  Ho'land  «°d  G«many.  we  have 
ho  c- Down.  £  i.*i,""v."d  "  'I*'  llmiwd  '■■'  lh'  "»"•'  *>'«"  »»™d- 
*?  ,..  io",i  CaT'" b"u's'-  «"'  <"»B  Wools,  4,  ad  to  4.  8d.  Ewes, 
aie.  about  4.M  «,  "  abu,<"ia'"  »»d  trade  very  heev.-a  good  one 
lentlfol  end  prices 1„ „T  I?""1"  "»«•  '»«  3.  8d  to  4.  4d.  Pig.  are 
.  °d I  to  Vs.         P  ""•     *""«=  *'«••  3>  6d  »  *>•  "d-      Small  Potkers, 

Beasts,  11,2  ;:Sbeep  and  Lamb,,  alio ;  Calve.,  210 ;  Pig,.  430, 

ji._vy.-.t  Smithfield. 


g=S£h»s  sua  s-a  a3tt£5 


•  <rk  RcgflllU  120s  to  180s 
to.  Shaivt,  12r>* 

.Incolnth':*  R-gen.i,  120a  to  ]30b 
lo.  "hmv-,  l  9 

1  .  of  French  Potatoes  have  arrived,  but  no  sale 

iave  been  effected  at  present.  '  °   ale 


Ky  and  Bnn  Regent!,,  140B  to  180* 
l>o.  Hhswi,  i&)t 


COYENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  7.— Fruit  and  Vegetables  are 
plentiful;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Grapes 
both  Engiish  and  Foreign.  Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered 
in  price  since  our  last  report.  The  latter  chiefly  consist  of 
Winter  Nelis,  Chaumontel,  and  Glout  Morceau.  New  Oranges 
have  just  made  their  appearance.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Walnuts  are  plentiful.  There  is  little  demand  for 
Filberts.  Lemons  are  scarce,  and  so  are  Melons.  Of  Vege- 
tables, Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  are  good,  and  the  latter 
plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered  but  little  in  price. 
Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Celery  is  good 
in  quality.  Good  Potatoes  are  scarce,  the  greater  part  being 
affected  by  the  prevailing  disease.  Lettuces  and  other  Salad- 
ing  are  good  and  plentiful.  Considerable  quantities  of  Horse- 
radish are  weekly  imported  from  Hamburgh ;  the  samples 
are  good  looking,  but  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  English  growth.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths, 
Jasmines,  Pinks,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Cacti, 
Violets,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 


FRUITS. 


Plae  Apple,  perlb.,  4sto  7* 
Grupea,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2*  to  it 
—      Portugal,  par  lb.,  9d  to  I* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  3*  rd  to  8* 


Kit.rhe: 


o6r 


Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  I2t 
MeloQi-,  eavh,  2j  to  5* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  £s  to  3. 

—    per  100, 14*  to  a')* 
Berberries,  pei  hf.-ev.,  6a  to  1i 


Uenione,  per  dozen.  1  -  ''■'*  to  <3j 

—         per  100,  1C*  to  20* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6j 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  B»  to  3* 
Filberts  .English, p.  100  lbs.,  85*  to  90, 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  Ion  lbs.,  95*  to  100* 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  IE*  to  16* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16t  to  24i 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  i  *  Gd 

—  red,  per  dnz.,  1#  io  3* 
Broccoli,  per  dnz.,  6*  «o  12s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  1*  to  5* 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3.  to  6* 

—  Jt-iu-alcm,  p.  ht'-sieve,  1*  6J  to  2« 
French  Beana,  per  ht,-sv.,iiGd  to  2*Gd 
Sorrel, perht'.-aieve.Sti  to  1* 
Potatoei,  per  ton,  \l  io !?/ 

—  cwt.,  3*  6d  to  6*  6>* 

—  bushel ,  I s  Gd  to  3*  C-i 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*  to  At 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  1*  to  2* 

fled  Beet,  per  doz.,  6J  to  1*  Gd 
riorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1*  to4* 
Cucumbers,  each,  6^  to  It  Gd 
Leeks, per  doz  ,  1«  Gd  to  2* 
Celery,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3*  to  Gt 
Onions,  per  bushel,  Gt  to  8* 

—  Spanich,  per  doz.,  I  j  6,!  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,.6d  to  lOd 


Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Gd  to  1* 
Asuarseus,  per  ItO.  3*  to  65 
SaUify.'p.  bundle,  l.s  to  la  Gd 
Scorzmera,  it  to  la  8<i 
Brussels  Sprouts,  pfr  hf-»v,  l«5d  to  2a 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  8d  to  1* 
Tom  awes, -per  hf.-»v.,  3a  to  4* 
Endive,  per  score,  9d  to  1* 
Vegetable  marrow.p.  doz.,)sto  2a 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches,  la  to  la  ?d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9<i  tola  hd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Hd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  Gd  to8d 
Parsley/per  bunch.  Id  to  3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  la  to  la  6d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  >'■■!  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  Hd  to  id 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smtthfield,  ITov.  5. 

Prl-ne  Mpfid.Hay     j-.s  ^0    78«  I  New  Hay     —  a  to   — s  |  NewClr.  — sto   —a 

ln*r.New&  Kowpn    45  65    |  Ciove'  80  100     | -Straw        2tt  33s 

Piites  lower  for  interior  Hay,  with  the  tiade  heaTy. 

John  Coopiut,  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Not.  6. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        76s  to    80s  J  Old  Clover  105s  to  116b  [ 

Inferior  Hay      .    .    —  —      Infr.      „        —         —      Straw  8a  to  3ju 

Nbff  Hay  -         63  75    |  New  Closer    90  105  J 

ClIMBEBLAND    MARKET,    NOV.  5. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay      7fts  to  82*  I  Old   Clover     95s  io  100s  [ 

Interior  -  60  70       Interior  Jo,     80  90    1  Straw  32b  to  35s 

New  Hay        -  —         —   [  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Ba.&bk,  Hay  Salesman. 


MAKK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  2. 
The  arrivals  of  corn  last  week,  particularly  from  abroad  were 
large  for  the  season.  This  morning  the  supply  of  Wheat  by 
land  carriage  samples  was  good,  and  could  not  be  disposed  of 
excepting  at  a  decline  of  2s  per  qr.  Foreign  was  not  pressed, 
but  where  sales  were  effected  a  similar  decline  was  submitted 
to. — The  top  price  of  town-made  flour  is  reduced  to  56s  per 
sack.  Barrels  are  quite  neglected,  and  could  only  be  sold  at 
Is  to  2s  reduction. — Barley  must  be  written  2s  to  3s  per  qr. 
cheaper. — Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered  in  value. — The  Oat- 
trade  is  heavy,  and  prices  Is  per  qr  lower.  Maize  continues  to 
be  freely  offered,  and  cargoes  at  hand  still  obtain  50s  to  52s  per 
qr  according  to  weight  and  quality. — Linseed  has  considerably 
advanced  in  value,  and  cakes  are  very  firm. 

BETTISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QDAETEE.  S.      3.  5.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        ,     White 

■     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
Barley,  Maltintf  and  distilling  Hjeto  42s  Chevalier 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polanda 
— —    Northumberland  and  Sootch    .        .        Feed 

Irish  .  .        Feed 

Malt,  pale,  ship  "...... 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex 

Kve 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     36  to  42        Tick 

Pigeon,  Helgoland      .     44  to  48       Winds 

Peas,  White         „       .       .       .    6i)  to  66      Maple 

AEEIYALS  IN   THE   EIVEE  LAST  WEEK 
Wht.  |  Barl 
English     8499  Sks.    —  Bils.   13503   1  866     1    586'4 
Irish  .     .    —     „       —     „ 
Foreign      —       „    200      „ 

FEIDAY,  Nov.  6. 
There  was  a  very  moderate  attendance  at  market  this  morn- 
ing, and  Monday's  prices  were  scarcely  obtainable  for  English 
Wheat;  Foreign  in  some  cases  gwas  rather  pressed  for  sale  at 
a  decline  of  2s  per  qr. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Beas,  are  unaltered 
in  value. — Oats  are  dull,  but  cannot  be  noted  lower. — We  did 
not  hear  of  any  transactions  in  Maize,  excepting  a  small  cargo 
of  Galatz  at  51s  per  qr  afloat. — Flour  continues  in  very  limited 
demand. 

ABEIYAL9   THIS   1YEEK. 
Wheat       I     ■   Barley        j 
"2840  3330 

_  1000 


60     66 

Red     .     52     60 

54     62 

White      fii    66 

42     50 

I.  Grind.    35    8B 

28     34 

Feed        26    80 

27     32 

Potato     ZO    36 

27     30 

Potato      28    32 

—    — 

40     44 

33     41 

Harrow    89    46 

55    70 

Loogpod  38    45 

42     45 

Grey        38    42 

T  WEEK. 

10a  ta.  1 

Rye,  |  Bm.    Peas 

4562 

86        1759     779 

9632 

—          —    I    — 

28979  [ 

—      |  .532     111668 

Knclish 

Irish 

Foreign 


Oats 
210 
2860 

14S00 


Flour 

2370  Sks 


76  40  brl 


IMPERIAL  AVEEAGES. 

Wheat. 

Barlev. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peaa. 

Sept.       25  per  Quarter. 

63a  Id 

361 lOd 

23a  7d 

85a  7d 

42»  7d 

45a  Qd 

Oct.           8      . 

64     0 

86     9 

24     8 

36     6 

43    4 

45    4 

—          10      .         .         . 

56  10 

87    2 

2*    7 

35    9 

43    7 

46    7 

—          17      .        . 

69  10 

33     8 

25     8 

38     3 

45     5 

47     3 

—          34      .        .         • 

60  10 

40    2 

26     6 

89     0 

46     9 

48  10 

—           31     . 

61     9 

41     8 

27     0 

41     1 

46     1 

50     8 

a  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

67  9 

31     6 

25  8 

£7    6 

44     6 

47     3 

Dutlen  on  Foreign  Grain 

4     c 

2     0 

1      6 

2     0 

2     0 

9     0 

Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Averages. 


Fricb. 

bun.  2(1 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  31 

61s  dd 
60  10 
59  10 
56  10 

" 

"    . 

"■ 

.. 

•• 

J     .. 

J  .. 

'  ' 

J:: 

' 

53    1 

J     .. 

SEEDS, 
Canary      -        -        per  qr    fOs  to  60e 
Cainwav    -         -      per  owt     40         43 
Clover,  Red,  English       -    —        — 

—  —      Foreiisn       -    —        — 

—  White,  English    -    —        _ 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  .  -  -  [10  16 
Munpieed  -      per  qr.     34         36 

jLlnie-d      .         .       per  qr,     61         62 

~     Baltic        -         -         -     46         46 

'    —    Cu-tes,  Eog   ptrlOOO      .£13  5 


^alrs  bn  auction. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  2000  CAMELLIAS,  HYBRID  RHO- 
DODENDRONS, AZALEA  INDICA,  &c,  CONSIGNED 
FROM  BELGIUM  FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE 
j\/f  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
1VA  ceived  instructions  to  submit  to  public  competition,  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Friday,  Nov.  13  1846 
at  12  o'clock,  about  2000  CAMELLIAS,  from  2  to  4  feet,  most  of 
which  are  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom-buds,  and  comprise 
all  the  esteemed  varieties.  Also  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
Azalea  indica,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants.  May  be  viewed 
one  day  prior  to  the  Sale  (at  the  Mart),  where  Catalogues  may 
be  had  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leyton- 
stone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to  an- 
nounce that  MONS.  LOUIS  TAN  HOUTTE'S  ANNUAL 
SALES  will  take  place  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Thdesdat,  Nov.  19,  1846,  and  following  day.  Parti- 
culars will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  this  Paper. 

P.S.  We  beg  to  observe,  that  the  Sales  of  this  Gentleman  are 
always  made  under  his  name,  and  not  anonymously. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED 
IN  PLANTING,   &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition,  on 
Monday,  Nov.  16,  and  foUowing  days,  at  11  o'clock,  a  large 
PORTION  of  the  densely  stocked  NURSERY  of  Wm.  Dennis 
and  Co.,  Eing's-road,  Chelsea,  the  ground  being  required  for 
immediate  building  after  Christmas.  The  stock  consists  of 
10,000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Hollies,  large  Privets,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  standard,  half-standard,  pillar  and 
dwarf  Roses,  in  great  variety  ;  the  largest  collection  of  prize 
Gooseberries  ever  grown,  in  upwards  of  300  varieties ;  largs 
fruit-bearing  Apple,  Pear,  and  Mulberry  Trees,  Aowerine 
Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.  May  be  viewed  three  dayg 
previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  tbe  principal  Seeds- 
men, on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nur- 
sery, Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew-lane, on  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  1S46,  at  12  o'clock,  a 
first  class  collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  comprising  very  fine 
double  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Jonquils, 
Snowdrops,  Iris,  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Gladiolus,  &c.  Also 
a  splendid  Assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  leading  varieties  ;  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas 
well  set  with  bloom  buds,  &c.  Maybe  viewed  the  morning  of 
sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,   GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AI*D  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  beg  to 
announce  that  the  last  two  days'  sale  of  Mr.  Neal's  valu- 
able Stock,  at  Wandsworth  Common,  will  take  place  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  Nov.  9th  and  10th,  at  11  o'clock.  The  Stock 
comprises  fine  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  Pinus,  Araucaria,  Juniperus,  &c.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Scarlet  Rhododendrons,  and 
Kalmia  Latifolia.  Also  Greenhouse  Plants,  comprising  very 
fine  double  White  Camellias,  well  furnished  with  bloom  bud6, 
Azalea  Indica,  Noisette  and  other  Roses,  «fcc,  &c.  Two 
stacks  of  capital  old  Meadow  Hay ;  about  100  loads  will  be  sold 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  10th.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Auctioneer's,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


MARKET-GARDEN  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  24£  acres 
of  EXCELLENT  LAND,  comprising  part  Fruit  and  Open 
Land,  of  the  best  quality.  A  House.  <fec.  will  be  built.  Situ- 
ation, five  miles  from  London.  Coming-in,  &c.,  200i.  Further 
Particulars  may  be  had  by  enquiring  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Newman, 
WJg-n-yaw  Cottage,  Brentford-road,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


TO  BE  LET,  a  NURSERY,  FLORIST,  and 
SEED  BUSINESS,  within  3  miles  of  London,  doing  a 
large  ready  money  trade,  and  capable  of  great  extension,  in  an 
improving  neighbourhood.  The  stock  is  in  high  condition. 
The  various  erections  constructed  on  the  best  principles,  held 
on  a  long  lease.  The  whole  to  betaken  at  a  valuation.— Fur- 
ther particulars  (for  principals  only)  at  W.  and  J.  Noble's, 
Seedsmen,  152,  Fleet-street,  London. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  &c. 

TO  BE  LET,  -with  immediate  possession,  in  a  de- 
sirable situation,  near  Town,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  and  wealthy  neighbourhood,  a  NURSERY  GROUND, 
well  stocked  with  young  Trees,  Plants,  &c.  Held  under  an 
agreement  for  21  years  unexpired  ;  the  Stock,  &c,  will  not  ex- 
ceed 1501.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Ricketts,  14, 
Prospect-row,  Ball's  Pond,  Islington. 


FOR  SALE.— A  Handsome  Thorough-bred  ALDER- 
NEY  COW,  calved  two  months  ago  with  her  fourth  Calf, 
now  in  her  prime.  The  reason  for  parting  with  her  is  the 
gentleman  has  two,  and  both  Calved  down  near  the  same  time, 
and  only  one  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  family.— For  Par- 
ticulars apply  to  T.  H.,  Mr.  Ball's,  Roebuck  Inn,  Turnham- 
green.  ^ 


Nov.  2. 

Linseed  Cake  a.  Foreign, p.  ton  9l  to  11 

Miiktiid,  Whit*-,  per  hush    -    7s  8< 

—  Superfine        ,,          -    —  — 
_        Brown              ,,                 9  11 

Rapeieed,  English,  per  last    2\l    241 
Rape  Cakes        •    per  ton        —      6/ 

Saintfoin        -        - _ 

Taxes,  Eng.,  winter,  p.  bush.  5t  6f6d 

—  Foreign         -        -        -  4b  4s6d 
Trefoil        -        -    per  cwt.     IS    10 
Turnip  ('oo  variable  for  quotation) 

KiNospyan  ani;  Lay, 


WANTED,  A  PIECE  OF  GROUND  for  a  Market 
Garden,  from  3  lo  5'  acres,  more  or  less,  with  walls  and 
other  conveniences,  within  10  miles  of  London  ;  or  a  Gentle- 
man's Kitchen  Garden.  A  Long  Lease  will  be  required.— 
Address  to  S.  S.,  30,  Draycott-place,  Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness  Pbikoe 

Albert,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Ma  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  23,  Sackville-stbeet, 

PlCCADILLT. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
2s  Gd  —Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5j  -Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  senflatiogBm 
the  Mouth,  price  is.  id.  —  Also  Mr.  CLARKE  S  TOOIH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  lands  ot 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s  ed  —CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  pacKet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  .-LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sra  James  Clabk,  Bart.,  and 

Mr  "FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surjreon  Dentist,  28,  Sackville- 
streei,  Piccadilly,  at  Home  from  Ten  till  Five. 


45—1846.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE, 


MITCHELL'S  "ROYAL  ALBERT"  RHUBARB. 
The  above  valuable  variety  having  been  grown  by  Wit- 
„..tM  Mitchell,  of  Enfield  Highway,  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  Covent-Garden  Market  with  open- 

jund  RHUBARB  earlier  than  any  other  grower,  it  being  two 
|  to  three  weeks  before  the  Tobolsk,  or  any  other  sort  ever  intro- 
duced to  the  horticulturist.  A  splendid  red  colour,  most  proli- 
fic bearer,  and  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  finest  fla- 
voured sort  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Myatt,  seu,,  of  Depttbrd,  to  be  the  best  EARLY  RHUBARB 
grown.  Large  roots  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  December, 
and  no  wholesale  orders  will  be  received  after  the  7th  Dec. 

An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 
Prepnyment  is  requisite  with  all  orders  (which  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation)  payable  to  W.  Mitciiell,  Enfield,  or  to  the 
Sole  Agent,  Ciiaeles'Faenes,  Seedsman,  12S,  St.  John-street, 
London. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP  NURSERY  STOCK. 
NEW  EDITION. 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  in  returning  their  sincere 
thanks  for  past  favours,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends 
that  they  have  just  published  an  Enlarged  CATALOGUE  OF 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  CONIFERS,  CLIMBERS, 
AND  EVERGREENS;  also  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  with  a  selection  of  Plants  suitable  for  Forcing. 

Part  the  Second  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  most  esteemed 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Straw- 
berries, <fcc.  die. 

Copies  of  the  above,  also  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses, 
may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  nr.  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Nov.  7. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rtse,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  "Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Heu 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  hegs  to  state 
that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
vaiious  kinds. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named      . .         ..£15 

ZOO  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7 

100    Ditto        in  50  ditto  ditto        5    5 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  10s.  Gd.  to  21s. 

100  RANUNCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10 

Superfine  Mixture*,  per  100  ..         ..     7s.  to     1     1 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .     1  15 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       . .         ..11 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  0  10 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        . .     2  10 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto         ..33 
Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .    from  12s,  to    0  18    I 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

from  Is.  Gd.  to    0     5    ( 

„  PUNCTATUM,from5s.to    0  10    ( 

„         SPECIOSUM  (true)  ..    from  10s.  Gd.  to    2    2    < 

A  new  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies,  6  sorts  for    1  16    ( 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c,  is  ready 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  orders  executed. 


COUNTESS  OF  CAMPERDOWN  PANSY. 

D  BUTLER  having  bought  the  stock  of  this  very 
•  beautiful  flower,  grown  by  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Hampton, 
near  London,  begs  to  oiler  fine  strong  healthy  plants  at  on.  per 
plant,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade,  where  three 
plants  are  taken.  In  offering  this  flower  to  the  public,  D.  B. 
feels  satisfied  that  he  is  offering  a  flower  that  will  give  general 
satisfaction,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  See  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Cltronicle  of  May  2,  liHG — viz. 
"  Pansy — A  Constant  Header — A  fine  large  round  flower  of  great 
substance,  rich  yellow  ground,  with  bronsy  purple  upper  petals, 
and  broad  belting  of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals;  eye 
fine.  A  bold  and  striking  flower,  well  adapted  for  showing." 
Widcombe  Nursery,  Bath,  Nov.  7. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 
MOUNT  ETNA..        ..£1    1    <M  t.     .       ~n. 
ISABELLA  ..         ..0  10    6 J  the  two  30s. 

THE  above  first-rate  GERANIUMS  have  obtained 
Five  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions.     Descriptive  Lists 
(gratis),  and  Engravings  by  Holden  for  12  stamps. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


TONOBLEMEN,GENTLEMEN,NUksERYMEN.fc  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .         . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  ,i      0  1G    0        „ 

3  „  „  ..         ..  ,,150 

3  to  4  ft.        „  ..         ..„      HO    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
1}  to  2  ft.      „  ..         ..  at£0    8    0 

2  „  3  „       ,,  ..         ..„      0  12    0        „  . 

G.B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „  18      „  „      3  15    0 

18  „  20      „  ,,500 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction, — 
The  usual  aUowance  to  the  trade. 

CEREUS  MELDOMENSIS. 

G  HASTINGS,  Florist,  having  purchased  the  en- 
•  tire  stock  of  the  above  beautiful  CEREUS,  for  descrip- 
tion of  which  G.  H.  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  17.  1845,  page  332  ;  and  May  16,  1846,  page  332, 
now  beg  to  offer  good  rooted  plants  at  103.  Gd.  each.  No 
allowance  to  the  Trade  uuless  three  plants  are  taken,  A  re- 
mittance requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Plumpton  Rocks,  near  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  31. 

LOXINIA  FYFlAlStA.— This  new  and  deservedly 
admired  variety  was  raised  from  seed,  and  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  in  1845.  The  colour  of  the  flower  outside  is  white, 
slightly  tinged  -with  purple ;  the  upper  part  of  the  inside,  or 
throat,  is  a  deep  shaded  purple,  and  the  lower  part  nearly 
white,  regularly  spotted  with  purple.  The  flowers  are  large, 
equally  round,  supported  on  strong  erect  stems,  standing  per- 
fectly upright,  in  ike  form  of  a  cup  or  inverted  bell,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  every  other  variety,  and  giving  to  the 
plant  a  most  strikingly  beautiful  and  novel  appearance.  That 
a  proper  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  habit  of  this  variety  (or  it 
may  be  termed  new  species)  of  Gloxinia,  a  correct  engraving 
has  been  completed  by  an  eminent  artist,  of  which  a  proof 
sheet  will  be  sent  to  those  who  desire  it,  on  receiving  the  ad- 
dress, inclosing  six  postage  stamps,  and  free  when  plants  are 
ordered. 

Plants  will  be  sent  out  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  April 
at  15s.  each,  or  when  three  are  ordered  one  over  will  be  added. 
The  stock  is  not  large,  therefore  early  orders  are  recom- 
mended. Drysdale  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  &c. 

Glasgow,  November?. 

THE  HUNTINGDON  ELM. 

ULMUS  GLABRA  VEGETA,  THE  HUNTING- 
DON ELM. — This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous  growing 
kind  of  ELM  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  often  making 
shoots  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  in  length  in  one  season,  and  the 
tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of  30  feet  in  ten  years  from 
the  graft.  Raised  at  Huntingdon  about  1746,  from  seed  col- 
lected in  that  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Wood,  Nurseryman 
there. — Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shntbs,  p.  723. 

Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be  procured  in 
British  nurseries,  the  best  kind  for  cultivation  for  its  timber 
appears  to  be  the  Huntingdon  Elm.—  Ibid,  p.  715. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  above  excellent  ELM  of  all  sizes  is 
aow  on  sale  at  the  Huntingdon  Nurseries,  at  the  following 
prices : — 

3  to  4  feet,  per  100      12s.  I  6  to  7  feet,  per  100      30s. 

4  to  5        do.  15s.     7  to  8        do.  40s. 

5  to  6        do.  20s.  I  8  to  0        do.  55s. 
Also  a  large  quantity  of  the  Hertfordshire,  a  superior  broad- 
leaved  variety  of  the   English  Elm,  at  the  same  prices  as  the 
Huntingdon. 

A  large  collection  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flower- 
ing and  Evergreen  Shrubs,  &c,  a  Catalogue  of  which  may  be 
had  on  application. — Address  to  S.  AYood,  Nurseries,  Ilunt- 
ngdon. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.— The  present  being 
the  most  favourable  season  for  general  planting, 
J.  CARTER  begs  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  his 
Catalogue  of  such  articles  as  he  can  particularly  recom- 
mend:—  s.    d. 

Hyacinths,  for  pots  or  water,  Gs.s  9s.,  and  12    0  per  doz. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  various     5    0        ,, 

Paper-white  Italian  Narcissus     3    6        ,, 

Double  Roman  do.  3    6        ,, 

New  early  Suliel  d'Or    do.  3    6        „ 

Double  White  do.  16        „ 

Poets' or  Pheasant-Eye,  crimson  border  10  ,, 
Sweet-scented  largo  Dutch  Jonquils  ...  16  „ 
Crocus,  1000  in  10  extra  fine  sorts  ...  20    0        ,, 

Fine  mixed  Dutch  ditto,  for  borders       ...     1     6  per  100. 
Extra  fine  late  Tulips,  from  named  sorts  10    6        „ 
Iris,  English,  100  extra  fine  sorts  ...  60     0 

Ditto  50  ditto  ...  30     0 

Ditto  50  commoner  sorts  ...  15    0 

"Very  fine  mixed  English  Iris         3    0  per  doz. 

Ii'is,  Spanish,  loo  extra  fine  sorts  ...  20    0 

Ditto  50  ditto  10    0 

Very  fine  mixed         5    0  per  100. 

Anemones,  finest  new  Dutch,  named    ...    6    0  per  doz. 

Ditto         finest  Scarlet 2    6        ,, 

Ranunculus,  extra  fine,  named 27     6  per  100. 

Ditto  very  fine  mixed         7    0        ,, 

Turban  Ranunculus,  finest  Scarlet  ...  2  6  ,, 
Ixias,  beautiful  mixed,  2s.  per  doz.  ...  16  0  ,, 
Sparaxes,         ditto  2s.     ditto  ...  16     0        ,, 

Gladiolus  cardinalis,  extra  large  ...     5    0  per  doz. 

Ditto  ditto       smaller       2    6        „ 

VICTORIA  REGINA,  a  new  and  splendid  Stove  Aquatic, 
four  seeds,  11. 

James  Caster,  Seedsman  andFlorist,No.  233,  High  Holhorn, 
London. 


rPHOiVlAS  WATTS  begs  to  offer  a  quantity  of 
-L  excellent  Standard  Wall-trained  PEACH,  NECTARINE, 
APRICOT,  and  PLUM  TREES,  many  of  them  fruit-bearing. 
Also  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  Early  Round  Frame,  and  Early 
Shaw  Potatoes  for  planting.  No  objection  to  take  good 
Shrubs  in  exchange. — Camden  Nursery,  Camberwell. 


OEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  tile  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
he  had  on  application. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
<-*  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inapec 
tion.  Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250 
Oxford- street,  near  Hyde-park. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
EOT  WATER. 


]'  WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 
!  r?Iace'  K^e's-road,  Chelsea,  nOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  &c,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &,  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  ire.,  in  great  variety. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


DUKE    OF    DEVONSHIRE    TULIP.— Two    fine 
roots  of  this  splendid  BIZARRE   TULIP  to  be  disposed 
of.— Address  Mr.  H.  W.  Bucknall,  Bedminster  Lodge,  Bristol. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street.  King's- 
road.  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Peince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  <fcc,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls ;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 

PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  atonce, 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green- 
house and  Conservatory  Lights,  <fcc,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
with  weights  and  lines  complete  ;  and  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting their  prices. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE. 
1£  inch  Ovolo  single  hung      Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  foot. 
1*         „  double     „         1    5    to  1    6 

2"  „  single      „  1     5    to  1     6  „ 

2  ,,  double     „  1     6    to  1     8 

Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms. 
GREENHOUSE.  HOTHOUSE.  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 
1£  inch  Greenhouse  Lights     . .     B\d.  to  10id. 
2  „  ..      10      to  11J 

Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass. 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extra  charge.    No  charge 
for  Priming. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse 
Builders  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers, 
Danver's-street,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Healing  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim-gardens,— 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erected  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 
may  refer  to  me." 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

BETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
.  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glasing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 
for  cash.     A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under   7  by  5    at  a    2i     . .     . .    1    0  10 

7  5      „        „        9        7  0    22    ....    1    2  11 
9       7      „        „      10       8S-        0     3       ....     1     5     0 

10       Si    „        „      14     10*        0    3£     ....     1     7     1 
14      10"     ,,        „        2ft.super.O    3^     ....     1     9     2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  .s.  d. )  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES.      14  by  10  from  9     0  J>       substance,      thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  9    G)       being  10  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
±  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  "J00  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &  a,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- street, 
East,  Oxford-street.        ***  For  Ready  Money  only. 

g^  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  &c. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionable 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  II ay  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Piueries,  Propagating  Houses, 
(fcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  auy  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &e.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamentalBdesigns.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work.,  dfce.  «fcc. 
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Hot-water  apparatus  for  heating 
horticultural  buildings/dwelling-houses, 

CHURCHES  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD    BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Cbiswick, 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,- 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory.   


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
"WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  "Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES, 

IN  returning  his  grateiul  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  in 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from,  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clash:  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
comnetent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind"  in  the  world. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  "WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
rpKE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOOLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer.  &c.  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


M 


GUANO,    <fcc. 
ARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAT.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wirewonn. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIMB    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.                        CHARCOAL. 
PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  *c. 
'"PITE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Purser,  Secre- 
tary, 40.  New  Bridge-Street.  Blackfriars. 


KAGENBUsCH  and  Co.'s   REMlDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGEKBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
— Pi-ice  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11.  10s. 
per  ton  tor  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  01.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ion  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Whai*f,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbdsch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemist*,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
Of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City;  and  Potter,  Bno- 
theks,  Agents  for  the  North.  Cromford-court,  Manchester.  * 

V  ^  eswrts  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  andean  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed*  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  tlioae  poisons  containing  arsenicand 
Other  minerals  It  l*  most  greedily  eaten  bj  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  onh  by  Edward  Porsek,  40,  Bridge-street 
Blackfriars,  London.  Soldinpot3,  with  full  directionotor  use' 
at  is.,  Hs.,  and  200.  each.  ' 


HATCHER'S  BENENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

pOTTAMAND  HALLEN,  2,  WINSLEY-STREET, 
^-'  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  Machine  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shape  Tile  can  be  made 
by  it.  It  requires  but  few  hands  to  work  it,  namely,  two  men 
and  two  boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour  the  produce  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

1    in.  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  |  1£  in.   diameter  of  Tile,  5.S00 
1£  do.  8,000  |  2£  do.  3,200 

As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,  and  requires  no  fixing,  but 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drying  sheds,  thus  requiring  no 
extra  boys  in  carrying  the  tiles,  nor  are  any  shelves  required 
in  drying.  There  is  no  charge  for  patent  dues  or  license;;  the 
purchase  of  the  Machine  ineludes.tbe  free  use  of  it. 

Price  25!.,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  size. 

Extra  Dies,  of  any  shape  or  size,  5s.  each. 

References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  be  seen  in 

actual  use. 

Improved  Pug-mills,  wholly  of  Iron      £16  16    0 

.i  ,,  Wood      10  10    0 

Draining  Spades,  per  set  of  three,  with  swan-neck 

scoop 110 

Improved  Drain  Level  for  the  use  of  workmen. ...      250 


REGISTERED. 
T  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
<J  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE.— A  Machine  to  convey  water  iGj 
yards,  conducting  pipe  included,  201.  Do.  do.,  60S  yards,  5GL 
Towns,  Fountains,  &c,  situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supnlieii 
by  toe  above  machine.  Also  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  on  im- 
proved principles.  An  efficient  Ram,  with  supply  pipe,  and 
100  yards  of  conducting  pipe,  15£.  Do.  do.,  500  yards,  40L  ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  Deep-well  PUMPS  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple.— N.J3.  All  machines  warranted. 

Apply  to  J.  Legg,  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. m 

CAUTION. 
pHANNEL    ISLANDS    CATTLE.  —  Information 
V-V   having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
chiefly  the   small   Brittany    breed,   have  been  sold   lately  in,   i 
England,   as  Channel  Islands  ;    purchasers  are   earnestly  re- 
quested either  to   write   to  friends,  or  to  the  officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  will   direct  them   to  respectable 
dealers.     Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is  j 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

N.  Le  Beib.,  )  Honorary  Secretaries, 
J.  S.  Laxhe  J             R.  A.  S.  G. 
Guernsey,  October  28.  1846. 


COTTAM'S    IMPROVED    CLOD    CRUSHERS. 

The  improvements  made  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  the  roller  inVo  two  parts,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  turning  and  working  of  the  implement.  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  prices  of  these  Clod  Crushers 
will  be  found  considerably  lower  than  those  usually  charged. 
5  feet  6  inches  long,  171.    6  feet,  183. 10s.    6  feet  6  inches,  201. 

Every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements,  including 
Grubbers,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Drills,  Dibbles,  Weighing  Ma- 
chines for  live  cattle  and  farm  produce,  Chaff  Cutting  Ma- 
chines, Churns,  &c,  and  every  description  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
Wins  ley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


pROVE  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  Bushet,  Herts. 
^y  Head-Master.— -Me.  H.  L.  BIGGS. 

At  the  above  School  Young  Gentlemen  are  liberally  Boarded, 
and  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  English  Education,  including  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Rural  Chemistry,  Land  Surveying,  Mapping,  Drawing, 
(fee.  Terms,  from  5  to  S  guineas  per  quarter,  according  to  age 
and  requirements. 

Grove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Bushey  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way.    A  Coach  also  runs  to  and  from  London  daily. 

G.  H.  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy  Play- 
ground, a  Field,  and  an  immense  Garden,  the  produce  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  School;  portions  of  the  same  being 
allotted  to  each  Pupil  for  practical  purposes  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

References  to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  others. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne.  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  m akin g. Bricks ) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  attheRoyalPolytechnicInstitution,  Regent^street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fired 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


WATER  RAISED  FROM  ANY  DEPTH  TO  ANY  HEIGHT 
FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MANSIONS,  PUBLIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS, FARM-YARDS,  &c. 


HP  and  S.  KNIGHT,  5,  Great  Suffolk-street,  South- 
-L  •  wark,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Agriculturists,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
Water  on  their  own  premises,  either  for  domestic  or  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  their  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE,  adapted 
for  Horse  or  Manual  Labour  ;  also  Water-wheels,  Water-rams, 
Garden  and  Street  Pumps,  «fcc. 

Many  years  experience  in  fixing  Hydraulic  Machines,  enables 
T.  and  S.  Knight  to  do  so  on  the  most  simple  and  economical 
plan. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  the  particulars  of  the  quantity  of 
water  required,  situation,  depth  of  well.  <fcc,  being  forwarded 
to  the  above  address,  where  machines  of  various  descriptions 
may  be  inspected. 

Conservatories  and  other  Buildings  heated  with  Hot  Water 
on  scientific  principles,  combined  with  economical  arrange- 
ment. 


VXT  AND  C.  YOUNG,  Ma^'UFactubebs  of  Iron 
VV  •  and  Wlbe  Woek,  <fcc,  128,  High-street,  Edinburgh, 
and  32,  St.  Enoch-square,  Glasgow,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the 
attention  of  Landed  Proprietors,  Horticulturi=ts.  ore.  to  their 
STRONG  HARE  AND  BABBIT  PROOF  WIRE  NETTING. 


'which,  from  its  economy  and  durability,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  inclosing  and  rendering  impervious  to  HARES  and  RAB- 
BITS, Extensive  Grounds,  Young  Plantations,  Gardens,  Nur- 
series, <fcc.  It  can  be  attached  to  Hedges,  Paling,  and  other 
existing  Fences,  and  removed,  when  required,  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  any  length — 18  inches  high,  9d.  per  yard  ; 
24  inches.  Is.  :  and  30  inches,  Is.  3d.  per  yard ;  and  delivered 
free  at  any  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  three  Kingdoms  for 
One  Halfpennv  per  yard, 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wronght-iron 
Uprights,  for  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  at  from  Is.  4tf.  to- 
Is.  lOd.  perlin.  vard.  according  to  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
and  Sheep,  in  Wood  Posts  (which  are  furnished  by  the  Proprie- 
tors), from  Id.  to  lOd.  per  lin.  vard. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wronght-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Roe  and  Fallow  Deer,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to. 
3s.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED    WIRE    FENCES,  Plain  and  Orna-. 
mental,  Hare  and  Rabbit  proof,  for  inclosing  Flower  Gardens, 
&c,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  vard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  o"f  Hurdles,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  lin.  yard. 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upon  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  reouired. 

PREMIUM  WROUGIir-IRON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  e-f  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  2s.  Gd.  to  Zs.  Gd.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  of  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  prongs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  from  beinglight  and  portable,and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  RAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Cast  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  styles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IRON  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  Zl  Zs.  to  Gl.  Gs. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and  from  twisting  by  strong  welded  knees  in 
the  framework.  Price  30s.,  35s.,  and  40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  fcr  wood  or  stone  posts. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS,  for  ditto,  with  bolts 
and  nuts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HANDSOME  WROUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  14s.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  PORTABLE  WROUGHT-IRON  SHEEP  HAY- 
RACKS, with  and  without  Covers,  Wheels,  and  Troughs,  at 
from  Zl.  Zs.  to  41.  4s. 

W.  it  C.  Young  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  they  feel  assured 
that  aU  commands  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  wiH 
be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 
Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  Scotland.  England,  and  Ireland. 


FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 

HEAL  and  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of 
Machinery  ior  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evapo- 
rated and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im- 
purities of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove, 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 
Mixed,  per  lb.  ..    Is.  Od.  I  BestForeignGrey  Goose  2s.  Gd. 

Grey  Goose     ..         ..Is.  4d.        ,,    Irish  White        „     2s.  6d. 
Foreign  Grey  Goose        Is.  8d.  j     ,,    Dantzic  White   ,,    3s.  Od. 

Heal  &  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham- 
court  Road. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Printed  bjr  William  Bradbvkt.  "t  So.  6,  YorK-place.  stoee  Pievringioii,  and 
Frbdhbick  MuLurr  Kvakb,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  NtTvingioa,  boih 
in  the  coTiatvof  Middlesex,  Printer*,  at  their  office  in  L-om  card  -street,  ia 
the  Precinct  of  Whit.- friars, in  the  Ciiy  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them 
Btthe  Office,  No.5,  Charlee-stree',  inthe  p&rlih  ol  St.Paul'*,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  the  mid  county,  whsreal!  Ad  rert  item  puts  ana  Comtn imitation* 
are  to  be  addieaied  to  the  Ldltor. — Sati/bcay,  Nctsmubx  7   184*. 
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Lohiinenei.n-Intertreaimsntof  750  b 
ItRri.,  Infliiffnoa  of  mind  on  -  7C3  6 
llmiu-ur  Gaidbner— evtfigreene  757  a 
KnlR,  t  i  K1U  -  -  -  758  b 
KrbiitiiR.irt'H  of  fruit  nf  -  760  c 
.rtiehok.',  Jer.,  a  aubaituie 
iffortho  Potato  -  -  -  7S6  c 
Keet-root  for  Uigur  -  -  763  c 
ilot&nit-  Gmden.  Cambridge  -  T>6a 
It  .tlt-  y  Fanners'  Club— Drain  in  tf?M  c 
British  *•'•'  loiailno.  mealing  ct  757  n 
ErusmsiiBli  KnlRbrU  -  758  6 
(olbSj  nrfti'm«a«  ol  -  -  7W  a 
htury  HL1.  ('..miters  at  -  758  c 
tnl"ndar,  H»n  (cultural  -  759  c 
£ambrl(U«  Botaniu  Garden  •  76ti  a 
feattlBfredloit  "  -  -  763  c 
Caule.  Guernsey  v  Brlt-any  -  763  a 
halls  vi-cnuible,  development  of  767  b 
Iharrleti  «l»ot  -  -  -  7M>  c 
'Mianihui  pi'iiicouRasacreeper  758  e 
;„n litre- at  Hu'V  Hill  -  768  e 
>niniF<  f»r  walla  -  -  -  755  a 
-inunM^  -  -/  -  -  763  6 
_  wh'laiodohP  -  766  a 
JtalninK  mixed  soils  -  -  761  c 
Dim, reliances  in  prac- 
tice of  761  6 

Bduoaiion  of  Gardeners  •    759  a 

Ijitairs  entailed  —  permanent 
improvement  of    -  764  a 

Ivor^reetia        -  767  a 

'ocs  and  tho  Potato  direase  -  761  b 
'rench  Baan  -  -  -  -  756  6 
'ruit-irees,  select  Hat  of  759  c— 76u  b 


10  plant       -        -    : 
for  dfff-ront  aspect 
JGard-iien.'  education 
Gas  v.  plants    - 
tint-lime,  '.o  apply 
Iliragn-Uud,     broken     up,     it 
stance  <t        »-.•■■ 
iGuano  as  a  manure 

—    repented  apuiicatlon  of  ■ 
jliuernui-y  .Caitlu  uSHriltany 
lHay,  specific  ^rnvi»y  of  - 
HHj.z.i-d'8  heating     - 
iHeating,  Hazaio's  plan  of 


-  769  c 

-  760  ( 

-  766  I 


76'  a 
763  a 
766  b 


H*atln<r.  Polmaiao  -  755  c-7*8  b 
Heme  s  Vln«-i»il'ara  -  -  758  c 
J*rUBHl*m  Artioholt*  -  -  766  c 
Leaoht-noiiltia  arcuata  -  -  759  c 
Manure,  Kuanoaa         -    761  a-763  c 

—  Savr»KH  Company,  ana- 
lysis of  evldxncu  -        -    766  a 

Odustx,  newe  from   -  769  a 

Peachxs  select  -  •  -  -  759  c 
Pent,  dwaif  varieties  of  -  -  760  c 
Hears,  »el*ct  -  -  -  -  769  c 
PelarjjoniumH,  select        -  -  768  c 

Pine-apple,  culture  of  -  -  766  a 
PJanta  fiir  f.-rcing    -        -         -760  a 

—  efivot  of  gas  oo  760  b 
Plum?,  select    -        -        -        -    769  c 

—  Chapman's  ...  76:1  c 
Polmnliiehea'ine  -  755  e— 7*8  b 
fotato  Commission,  coat  of  •  656  a 
Potato,  Jerusalem   Artichoke 

a  substitute  for  ...  766  c 
Potato  diaiase  -        -        -    7^2  c 

—  in  ^cotland./eportaon.rev.  769  c 

—  and  fogs  ...     763  6 

—  effect  of  planting  In  dif- 
ferent months  on  -  764  a 

Potatoes,  to  plant    -        -        -    760  b 

—  action  uf  soap  ashes  on  •  763  c 
Rabbles,  guard  against  .  -  768  c 
Rosea  in  pots  -  •  -  -  758  a 
Scutellaria  looarnala  -  -  759  c 
.sheubs,  fragrant  -  -  -  760  c 
Silkworms  ....  759  a 
Snowdrops  ...  -  768  a 
Stamford  Hill  Gardening  Aa- 

aoclation  ....  759  6 
Sugar,  Beet-root  for  -  -  763  c 
Tring-  Agrl.  Association  -    764  a 

V>g-tabie  cells,  development  of  7*7  A 
Vegetable  teratology  -    759  & 

Vinegar  plant  -        -        -    760  c 

Vine  Pillars,  Hr-are's  -  -768  c 
WalJa,  copings  for  -        -    755  a 

Wheat,  Mummy  -        -    757  c 

Wicltham   Market    Farmers' 

Club  — tVJr.  Mechi'sapeech  -  7C5a 
Worms,  to  kill  -        -        -    760  c 


f^HESMUTS—  For  Sale,  a  large  Quantity  of  fine 
VV  E,\GLISH  NUTS  of  this  year's  growth',  at  5s.  per  bushel, 
for  Cash.— Enquire  (prepaid)  of  Mr.  Mallam,  the  Priory,  Ease- 
bourne,  Midhurst,  Susses. 


vyARNER'S    SUPERIOR    EARLY    EMPEROR 

*»  PEAS. — This  splendid  new  PEA,  admitted  as  being  the 
earliest  and  best-flavoured  Pea  known,  may  be  had,  at  2s.  Gd. 
per  qu;irt,  of  Frederick  Warner,  Seedsman,  28,  Cornhill, 
London.  Also  the  improved  EARLY.  GREEN  MARROW  PEA, 
having  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
earlincss,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 

A  general  collection  of  HYACINTHS,  &c,  in  the  best 
varieties. 


THE  FILBY,  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
TO  THE  TRADE. 
TXTILL7AM  CRISP  has  10,000  of  the  above  RASP- 
V  V  BERRY  to  offer  in  quantities  not  less  than  500— they  can 
be  warranted  genuine.  See  history  of  this  Raspberry  given  by 
Mr.  Rivers  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  46,  1844.  The 
lowest  trade  price  will  be  given  on  application. — Direct  to 
"William  Crisp,  Filby  Gardens,  near  Norwich,  delivered  free 
at  Yarmouth. 


QEVERAL  THOUSAND  STRONG  MOSS   ROSES 

O  well  adapted  for  Potting,  may  be  had  for  cash  only,  at  25s. 
per  100.  A  descriptive  List  of  GERANIUMS,  &c,  for  1847, 
maybe  had  by  applying  to  N.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 
P,g._A  new  and  choice  Collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and  CORRjEAS  are  now  in  flower. 


BECK'S,  HOYLE'S,  MILLER'S,  AND  FOSTER'S 
SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845,  at  2J.  per  dozen; 
Purchaser's  selection,  31. — BECK'S  Marc  Antony,  Juno,  Des- 
deniona,  Rosy  Circle,  Sunset,  Isabella,  Margaret,  Zenobia, 
ilustee,  Bellona,  Arabella,  Favorita,  Bella.— HOYLE'S  Au- 
gusta, Lord  Morpeth,  Josephus,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Alice,  Re- 
venge, Cid. — MILLER'S  Egyptian  Prince,  Vesta,  Veritas, 
Pallida,  Aurantia,  Miss  Sebright,  Samye,  Sunbeam. — CAT- 
LEUGH'S  Merry  Monarch,  Clio,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sun- 
beam, La  Polka. — Drury's  Pearl. — Foster's  Orion. 

Unknown  correspondents  must  send  cash  with  their  orders. 

N.B.    Good  strong  established  Plants  are  now  ready  for 
delivery. 

All  other  new  varieties  at  11.  Is.  per  dozen.     See  printed 
Geranium  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  gratis. 

Hybridized  Geranium  Seeds,  100,  10s. ;   50,  5s. ;  25,  3s. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ram3gate. 

ROSES. 

MESSRS.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berkhampsted, 
beg  to  announce  that  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE  may 
be  had  upon  application,  enclosing  a  2d.  postage  stamp.  They 
beg  to  add.  that  the  two  last  pages  of  the  Catalogue  may  be 
consulted  with  much  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  making  a 
really  good  selection,  as  they  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
Roses  which  they  have  proved  to  be  the  very  best  for  pot  or 
greenhouse  culture,  and  for  covering  trellis  work,  walls,  poles, 
<fcc.  tfec.  Their  potted  plants  are  unusually  strong  and  healthy. 
Nov.  14,  1846. 


COUNTESS  OF  CAMPERDOWN  PANSY. 

D  BUTLER  having  bought  the  stock  of  this  very 
•  beautiful  flower,  grown  by  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Hampton, 
near  London,  begs  to  offer  fine  strong  healthy  plants  at  5s.  per 
plant,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade,  where  three 
plants  are  taken.  In  offering  this  flower  to  the  public,  D.  B. 
feels  satisfied  that  he  is  offering  a  flower  that  will  give  general 
satisfaction,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  See  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  2,  1846— viz. 
"  Pansi' — A  Constant  Reader — A  fine  large  round  flower  of  great 
substance,  rich  yellow  ground,  with  bronsy  purple  upper  petals, 
and  broad  belting  of  the  same  round  the  lower  petals ;  eye 
fine.  A  bold  and  striking  flower,  well  adapted  for  showing." 
Widuombe  Nursery,  Bath,  Nov.  14. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AUUICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANC1- 
FOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Kino  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  begs  to  state 
that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
various  kinds. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named      ..         ..£150 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

100    Ditto        in  50  ditto  ditto        5    5    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  10s.  Gd.  to  21s. 

100  RANUNCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  .  •         . .     7s.  to    1    1    0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .    1  15    0 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       . .         ,.110 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100 0  10     6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        . .     2  10    0 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  ..330 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .    from  12s,  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

from  Is.  Gd.  to    0    5    0 

„  „  PUNCTATUM,  from  5s.  to    0  10    0 

SPECIOSUM  (true)         . .    from  10s.  Gd.  to    2    2    0 

A  new  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies,  6  sorts  for    1  16    0 

H,  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c,  is  ready, 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  orders  executed. 


T^AIRBEARD'S    CHAMPION    OF     ENGLAND 

-*-  PEA. — A  large  blue  Wrinkle  Marrow,  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  "  Fairbeard's  Surprise,"  an  abundant  cropper,  of  fine 
flavour ;  in  height  4  feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  as 
yet  offered,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  Marrowfat,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  early  Pea. 

May  be  had  of  the  following  Seedsmen  at  5s.  per  quart: — 
George  Charlwood,  Covent-garden ;  J.  Nutting,  Cheapside ; 
Minier1,  Nash,  and  Nash,  Strand  ;  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg, 
Brompton  ;  W.  and  J.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  Hay,  Anderson, 
and  Sangster,  Newington  Butts  ;  J.  Wrench  and  Sons,  London- 
bridge  ;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall-street ;  Gordon, 
Thompson,  and  Basket,  Fenchurch-street. 

Green-street,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  Nov.  14. 


THE  FINEST  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AND 
PINKS. 

YOUELL  &  CO.'s  Extensive  and  celebrated  Collec- 
tion of  the  above  are  ,thi^  season  unusually  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  now  ready  tOv-.  sending  out,  in  fine  well  rooted 
plants,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  exportation, 
at  the  following  prices  : — 

25  pairs  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  £5    0    0 

12  pairs        do.        do.        do 2  10    0 

25  pairs  of  very  fine  show  varieties  of    do.        do.    ..300 

12    do.        do.        do.        do 1  10    0 

25    do.  of  finest  first-rate  show  varieties  of  Pinks  ..140 

FINE  CAMELLIAS. 

YOUELL  &  Co.    are  now  supplying  very  healthy 

plants  of  the  above,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, at  30s.  per  dozen. 

NEW    AND    SUPERB    CINERARIAS.— 
SPECTABILIS,  7s.  6rf.— Very  dark  rich  crimson,  each 
flower  being  11  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  the  finest  form, 

BRILLIANT,  7s.  Gd. — Rich  puce,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  size,  &c,  of  the  foregoing. 

ENCHANTRESS,  7s.  6d.— Pure  white  tipped  with  violet, 
large,  and  of  fine  form. 

STANDARD,  5s. — Bright  crimson,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  first-rate  Cineraria,  of  medium  size,  and  very 
compact. 

BEAUTY,  5s.— Bright  puce,  with  light  circle  in  centre  of  each 
flower  ;  fine  form,  and  very  compact. 

AGNES,  5s.— White,  tipped  with  crimson,  large,  of  fine  form, 
and  very  compact. 

The  set  of  six  will  be  charged  30s.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
Trade  when  three  sets  are  taken. 

It  is  requisite  to  state  the  above  are  a  set  of  Seedling  Cine- 
rarias that  Youell  and  Co.  can  confidently  recommend,  as  they 
possess  that  rotundity  of  form  in  the  petals  so  desirable  in  this 
class  of  flowers. 

TULIPS. 
50  first-rate  show  varieties  by  name,  32.  ;  including  Surpass 
Catafalque,  Gloria  Mundi,  Coburg,  Dutch  Catafalque,  Roi  de 
Siam,  Norwich  Black  Baguets,  Dey  of  Algiers,  Grotius,  Violet 
Alexander,  Maitre  Partout,  Pearson's  Regent,  Blanca,  Bell's 
Best  Rose,  Triumph  Royal,  Thunderbolt,  Georgius  Tertius, 
Queen  of  Egypt,  &c. 

They  also  beg  attention  to  the  particulars  of  the  foUowing, 
which  appeared  in  their  advertisement  of  17th  Oct. 

THE  FINEST  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  «fcc. 
CEDRUS  DEODARA. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  ok  CHILIAN  PINE. 
GERANIUMS    and    FUCHSIAS. 
FUCHSIA  CORALLINA,  5s. 
TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
PANSIES. 
Extra  fine  first-class  show  varieties,  ISs.  per  doz.,  fine  do.,  10s. 
YOUELL'S   EARLY    TOBOLSK   RHUBARB, 
MYATT'S  VICTORIA  Ditto.       Fine  strong  Roots  for  forcing. 
STRONG  GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  Gd.  per  100. 
Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a-wesk, 
and  to  London  daily. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  14. 


PINKS. 
p I HARLES  TURNER  can  still  supply  strong  plants  of 
Vy   KIRTLAND'SLORD  VALENTIA  ..  5s.  per  pair,  and 

HARRIS'S  DAUNTLESS       ..         . .  5s.     dof 
Or  one  pair  of  each,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order  for  8s. 
Catalogues  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and  Pansies,  may 
be  had  on  application.— Chalvey,  near  Windsor. 

OOGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Contracting 
JA  Planters,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  are  healthy 
strong,  and  well  rooted,  growing  on  heath  land,  in  exposed 
bleak  aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste 
land  planting.  From  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine 
growth  of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the 
low  prices  quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if 
ordered  in  quantities  of  100,000,  delivered  in  London  by  rail- 
way, or  coastwise  by  steam  vessels  : — 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 

Ash lyear  Is.  Gd.    2years3s.  Gd.    3  years  Hs.Od.'i 

Beech „      4     6  id 

Birch  „      5    6  j  S 

Spanish  Chesnut  „   10    0  ,,   15    0  f"-1 

Fir,  Scotch „      1    0  „      2     0  & 

„    Pinaster  ...    „     3    6  „     4    6  J  * 

„  Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 
sea,  one  year,  7s.  Gd.  ;  two  years,  10s.  per  1000  ;  and  in  small 
pots  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickening 
plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100. 

Oak,   English.— The  true    "Durmast"    of  the    New  Forest 
(Quercus  sessiliflora),  the  most  valuable  species,  pro- 
ducing timber  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  ono  year, 
7s.  Gd. ;  two  years,  10s.  per  1000. 
,,        Common  English,  three  years,  3s.  Gd,  per  1000. 
TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES.  &c. 

1  year.       2  years.       3  years. 

Aldor 15s.0d.        25s.0d.         35s.  Gd.  p.  1000. 

Ash   '. 7    6  12    6   '        25    0 

Beech    12    6  25    0  40    0 

Birch    10     0  20     0  40    0 

Chesnut,  Spanish 20    0  30    0  40    0 

Elm,  Wych, or  Scotch...     12    6  15     0  40    0 

Fir,  Scotch 10    0  15    0  25    0 

„    Larch 10    0  15    0  25    0        " 

„    Spruce    12     6  25    0  40    0 

,,    Pinaster 10     0  15     0  25    0 

„    Sea  Pine    20    0  30    0  40     0        " 

Hazel    15    0  30    0  40    o        " 

Poplar,  Black    ..    20    0  40     0  80    0        ' 

Oak,  Eng.  (Durmast).,.    20    0  30    0  40    0        " 

Sycamore    15    0  30    0  40     0        " 

Willow  (Come  well),  a  new  and  valuable  American  stoics  foi  * 
Coppice  or  Hop  Poles,  of  rapid  growth  ;  one  year,  40s.  ■  two 
years,  60s. :  threeyears,  80s.  per  1000. 

Laurel? lyear,20s.  2 years,  40s.  3 years,  80s.  p.  1000 

Evergreen  Privet...        „     20  „       40  ,       SO 

Elder,  common  black,  excellent  for  sea  embankments  2  to's  ft 
8s.  per  100. 

The  above  Transplanted  are  from  £  a  foot  to  2  feet  high 
Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  2  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  im- 
mediate effect,  are  lrom  25s.  to  75s.  per  100. 

RHODODENDRONS.— Excellent  for  cover,  and  not  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches,  30s.  ■  3  to 
4  inches,  60s. ;  5  to  6  inches,  80s.  per  1000.      ' 

„        1  foot,  15s. ;  1$  to  2  feet,  30s.  to  50s.  per  100. 

„        ponticum  roseum,  1  to  1£  feet,  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

„         Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 

„        Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 

,,        Seedling  hybrids,  25s.  per  100. 

,,        arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet,  5s.  each. 
These  Rhododendrons  are  all  transplanted  and  well  rooted. 

Pinus  (Abies)  Douglasii,  in  60  size  pots,  2  to  3  inches,  from  seed 
60s.  per  doz. ;  and  a  few  handsome  plants  in  large  pots,  3  to* 
4  feet,  from  seed,  42s.  each. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  i  foot,  50s. ;  1  foot,  75s.  per  100. 

Clematis  azurea,  50s.  per  100.    Clematis  flammula,  25s.  per  100. 

Bignonia  radicans,  Gs.  per  doz. 

Aristolocbia  Sipho,  6s.  per  doz. 

Common  China  Rose,  25s.  per  100. 

Perpetual  Tree  Violet,  strong  flowering  plants,  50s  per  100. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  flowering  plants,  30s.  per  100. 

Flowering  Thorns,  three  sorts,  40s.  per  100. 

Giant  Irish  Ivy,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Arbutus,  bedded,  4  to  6  in.  fine,  12s.  Gd.  per  IOC. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla,  8s.  per  100. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AMERTfHNv 
HERBACEOUS,  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive 
collection.  Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES  including 
all  the  new  sorts.  Printed  Catalogues  and  prices  of  which  mav 
be  had  on  application  at  their  Nurseries,  Red  Lodge  North 
Stoneham,  or  Floricultural  Gardens,  Southampton.       ' 

ifS"  If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  the  above  "quotations" 
the  charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

*«*  Agents  for  Prestoe's  Mushroom  Spawn. 

[yriTCHELL'S  "ROYAL  ALBERT"  RHUBARB. 

1TX  xhe  above  valuable  variety  having  been  grown  bv  Wil 
liam  Mitchell,  of  Enfield  Highway,  for  the  last  four  years" 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  Covent-Garden  Market  with'onen' 
ground  RHUBARB  earlier  than  any  other  grower,  it  being  two 
to  three  weeks  before  the  Tobolsk,  or  any  other  sort  ever  intro 
duced  to  the  horticulturist.  A  splendid  red  colour  most  nroli" 
fie  bearer,  and  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  finest  fla" 
voured  sort  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr 
Myatt,  sen.,  of  Deptford,  to  be  the  best  EARLY  RHUBARB 
grown.  Large  roots  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  December 
at  5s.  each,  and  no  wholesale  orders  will  be  received  after  the 
7th  December. 

An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  the  stock  is  limited 
Prepayment  is  requisite  with  all  orders  (which  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation)  payable  to  W.  Mitchell,  Enfield,  or  to  the 
Sole  Agent,  Charles  Farnes,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  John-street 
London.  ' 
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STRAWBERRY   PLANTS. 

J  HALL Y,  Nurseryman,  Blackheath,  heps  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  he  has  a  quantity  of  well-established  strong 
plants  of  that  much  approved  early  STRAWBERRY.  t]ie 
**  ALICE  MAUD."  This  variety  is  essentially  distinct  from 
Keen's  Seedling-  both  in  habit  aud  fruit,  being  much  earlier, 
larger,  firmer,  and  better  adapted  for  market.  Plants  of  the 
above  3s.  Gd.  per  10D,  or  25s.  per  1000.  Also  the  following 
kinds,  which  having  been  early  bedded  out,  and  carefully 
selected,  are  strong  and  well  established,  and  can  be  war- 
ranted true  : — 


[Nov.   14, 


Elton          

.  2s 

.He 

.  per 

00, 

20s.  per  1000. 

Mvatfs  Eliza 

3 

U 

25 

British  Queen 

3 

0 

H 

25 

Prince  Albert 

3 

6 

30 

Keen's  Seedling    . . 

y 

6 

20 

Downton 

3 

B 

Swainston 

3 

B 

Roseberry 

2 

6 

,, 

20 

Scarlet  Pine 

*> 

B 

20 

Turner's  Late  Pine 

Ss.6d.  per  100. 

G 

Cole's  Early  Prolific 

40 

0 

B 

0  per  dozen. 

„        Mammoth 

(i 

0         „ 

„        Prolific 

+ 

0          „ 

Hooper's  Seedling 

4 

o 

Comte  de  Paris,  Salter's 

3 

6  per  plant. 

Princesse  Royal e     ,, 

3 

« 

La  Leigeoise             ,, 

i 

0 

The  usual  allowan 

ce  to  the  Trade. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CLARKE  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86, 
High-street.  Borough,  beg  to  offer  for  Sale  the  under- 
mentioned DUTCH  BULBS,  warranted  true  to  name,  which 
will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  King-dom  at  the  follow- 
ing low  prices,  viz. — Hyacinths,  fine  named  sorts  for  glasses, 
65.  per  doz.  ;  Do.  for  pots  or  borders,  3s.  per  doz. ;  Jonquils, 
largest  double.  2s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  4s.  per 
doz.  ;  Parrot  Tulips,  splendid  colours,  2s.  per  doz. ;  Gladiolus 
Pscittacinus,  2s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Do.  Floribundus,  3s.  per  doz. ; 
Crocuses,  in  8  best  varieties,  2s.  per  100;  Ranunculus,  fine 
mixed.  4s.  per  100  ;  Do.  beautiful  named  varieties,  Is.  Gd.  per 
doz. ;  Anemones,  fine  double,  mixed,  8s.  per  lb. ;  Lilium  Lon- 
giflorura,  splendid,  Ss.perdoz.;  Narcissus  Poeticus,  and  Double 
White,  4s.  per  100;  Van  Thol  Tulips,  for  pots,  6s.  per  100. 
Mixed  Tulips,  from  named  flowers,  for  beds,  10s.  per  100  ;  Coni- 
melina  Ccelestis,  splendid  blue,  3s.  per  doz. ;  Lilium  laneifolium 
album  (to  bloom),  Is.  Gd.  per  root. 

All  other  sorts  of  Flower  Roots  at  equally  low  prices.    Cata- 
logues may  be  had. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.— The  present  being 
the  most  favourable  season  for  general  planting, 
J.  CARTER  begs  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  his 
Catalogue  of  such  articles  as  he  can  particularly  recom- 
mend : —  s.   d. 

Hyacinths,  for  pots  or  water,  6s.,  9s.,  and  12    0  per  doz. 


Polyanthus  Narcissus,  various 

Paper-white  Italian  Narcissus     

Double  Roman  do.  

New  early  Soliel  d'Or    do.  

Double  White  do.  

Poets'  or  Pheasant-Eye,  crimson  border 
Sweet-scented  large  Dutch  Jonquils 
Crocus,  1000  in  10  extra  fine  sorts 
Fine  mixed  Dutch  ditto,  for  borders 
Extra  fine  late  Tulips,  from  named  sorts  10 
Iris,  English,  100  extra  fine  sorts 

Ditto  50  ditto 

Ditto  50  commoner  sorts 

"Very  fine  mixed  English  Iris 
Iris,  Spanish,  100  extra  fine  sorts 

Ditto  50  ditto 

Very  fmemixed  

Anemones,  finest  new  Dutch,  named 

Ditto         finest  Scarlet 

Ranunculus,  extra  fine,  named  ... 

Ditto  very  fine  mixed 

Turban  Ranunculus,  finest  Scarlet 
Ixias,  beautiful  mixed,  2s.  per  doz. 
Sparaxes,        ditto  2s.     ditto 

Gladiolus  cardinalis,  extra  large 

Ditto  ditto       smaller 


.  60 

.  30 

.  15 

3 

.  20 

.  10 

5 

6 

2 

'.  27 

,    7 

,    2 

.  16 

16 

5 


0 

6 

&        » 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6  per  100. 

0 

0 

0 

0  per  doz. 

0 

0 

0  per  100. 

0  per  doz. 

6 

6  per  100. 

0 

0        » 

0  per  doz. 


YICTORIA--REGINA,  a  new  and  splendid  Stove  Aquatic, 
four  seeds,  11. 

James  Caetee,  Seedsman  and  Florist,No.  233,  High  Holborn, 
London. 


CUTHILL  ON  CUCUMBER  GROWING.— On  the 
1st  of  December,  Printed  Directions,  substantiated  by  20 
years'  successful  experience  in  Cucumber  Growing  (the  last  7 
years  extensively  for  Covent  Garden  Market),  will  be  sent  with 
a  packet  of  seed  of  his  Black-spine  Cucumber,  for  2s.  Gd. 
Passingham's  Victoria  Green  Flesh  Melon,  per  packet,  2s. 
Cu thill's  Early  Scarlet  Flesh  Do.,  2s.  per  packet. 
Seed  of  the  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  with   directions  for 

growing,  2s.  per  packet. 
Cutbill's  Scarlet  Clove,  and  a  French  Yellow  Picotee,  at  12s. 

per  dozen. 
The  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  in  pots 

for  Forcing. 
J.  Cuthill,  Florist  and  Early  Forcer,  Denmark-hill,  Cam- 
berwell,  London. 


TO  NOBLEMEN.GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN  &  OTHERS. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  oe  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
/"!]_    BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
^-*  •   the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..        ..  „      0  16    0        „ 

3  „  „  ..         ..,,150        „ 
3  to  4 ft.        „                ..         ..„      110    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
H  to  2  ft.     „  ..         ..  at£0    8    0        „ 

2    »  3  „       „  ..         ..  „      0  12    0 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „18      „  „      3  15    0 

18  „  L'O      , „      5     0    0 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B.— Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 

GE XEKAL  CATALOGUE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

WNEW  EDITION. 
M.  WOOD  and  SON,  in  returning  their  sincere 
thanks  for  past  favours,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  friends 
£?«, 5S?  ™£iust  Pushed  an  Enlarged  CATALOGUE  OF 
?dPiv?55??.AND  SH*USS,  CONIFERiE,  CLIMBERS, 
AND  LVLK'jREENS;  also  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  with  a  selection  of  Plants  suitable  for  Forcing. 

Part  the  Second  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  most  esteemed 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  Chrysanthemums,  Straw- 
berries, tfce.  »Lc. 

Copies  of  the  above,  also  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses 
may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  nr.  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Nov.14. 


HEDENHAM  ROSARY,  BUNGAY,  SUFFOLK. 

AN  ABRIDGED  LIST  OF    A    SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST 

ROSES  IN  CULTIVATION, 

PROPAGATED     FOR      SALE     BY 

T£  OBERT    BENJAMIN     BIRCHAM.— A  Descrip- 

-*-*>  tive  Catalogue   sent  on  application.       Carriage  paid  to 

London  per  Norfolk  Railway. 
Stron  g 


Dwarf 
Plants. 


Li  Pots 
2s.  Od. 
2     0 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL. 


2  0 

2  0 

1  6 

1  6 

2  0 

1  6 

2  G 
2  6 

1  G 


Augustine  Mouchelet 

Aubernon.  F.  F 

Baronne  Prevost       

Clementine  Seringe 
Clementine  Duval 
Comte  de  Paris,  F. 

Comte  d'Eu,  F 

Comtesse  Duchatelle 
Coquette  de  Bellevue 

Dr.  Marx,  F.  

Due  d'Aumale  

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Earl  Talbot  

Fulgorie  

General  Merlin  

Julie  Dupont  

La  Bedoyere  

La  Bouquetierre       

La  Reine         

Lady  Elphinstone     

Lady  Alice  Peel        

Lane,  F 

Louis  Buonaparte     

Madame  Emma  Dampierre 
Madame  Dameme 
Madame  Laffay,  F. 
Marquise  Boccella 
Melanie  Cornu 

Mrs.  Elliot       

Prince  Albert  

Princesse  Helene      

Prince  of  Wales        

Reine  de  la  Guillotiere 

Rivers  (Laffay)  

Rubin  Hood 

Thibault         

"William  Jesse  

BOURBON  ROSES. 

Acidalie  

Amenaide        ...         

Anne  Beluze  

Bouquet  de  Flore     

Ceres    

Charles  Souehet       

Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne 
Comte  de  Rambuteau 
Comtesse  de  Resseguier    ... 
Crimson  Globe 

Desgaches       

Deuil  Ducd'Orleans 

Due  de  Chartres,       

Dumont  du  Courset 

Dupetit  Thouars       

Edouard  Desfosses 

Emile  Courtier  

Enfante  d'AjaGcio      

George  Cuvier  

Gloire  de  la  Guillotierre     ... 

Gloire  de  Paris         

Gloire  de  Rosamene 

Henri  Lecoq  

Imperatrice  Josephine 
Lady  Canning 
Le  Camee 

La  Gracieuse  

Le  Grenadier  

Le  Marechal  du  Palais 

Madame  Aubis  

Madame  Lacharme 

Madame  Nerard        

Madame  Souehet      

Paul  Joseph 

Phoenix,  F 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr      

Pourpre  (Fafait)       

Princess  Clementine 
Princesse  de  Modene 

Proserpine      

Queen,  F.  F.  

Reine  de  Congres     

Reine  de  Yierges       

Splendens,  F.  

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 

Thaiffait  

Yirgile  


Height 
ofStem. 


Feet. 
3to4 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 

2—3 
2—3 


2—4 

2—3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 

2 

3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 

2—3 
2—3 

2—3 
2—4 
2—3 
2—3 
3-4 
2—1 
2—3 
1—2 
2—3 
2—3 


2—3 
2—3 


2—3 

2 3 

2—3 

2—3 
2—3 


3-4 


Dwarf,  worked  upon  4  to  9  inch  stems. 


Blanchefleur    Is  Gd 

Christine  de  Pisan     ...    7    6 

Cleopatra  1    6 

Crested  Provence        ...     1     6 
Duchess  of  Kent         ...    1    6 

Enchantresse 1    6 

Hypacia  1    6 

Laura      1     6 

La  Yolupte       1    6 

Madame  Huet  ...    1    6 

Madame  L'Abbey       ...    1    6 

Melanie  1    6 

New  Globe  Hip 1    6 

Nicolate 1    6 

Pashot  ffine)     2     0 

Pompone  de  Laqueue  1  6 
Princesse     Clementine    2    0 

Rose  Devigne 2    0 

Superb  striped  unique  2  6 
Boula  de  Nanteuil      ...    1    6 

BriseiB    1    6 

La  Ville  de  Bruxelles...    1    6 

Penelope  1    6 

Pope        2    0 

Semiramis         2    0 

Cerise  Superbe  ...    1    6 

Cicero     1    6 

Columella  2    0 

Comtesse  Almaviva   ...    1    C 

Cyntie     1    6 

Donna  Sol        1    G 

Dr.  Dieltbam 1    6 

Duchess  of  Buccleugb.  1  G 
Due  de  Trevise  ...    1     6 

Due  de  Valmy  ...    1    6 

Duchesse  de  Baudemont  1  6 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes...  1  6 
Eclatante  ...        .16 

Egle        1    G 

Hedenham,  Nov.  14,  1846. 


Price. 


Fanny  Parissot  ...    Is  Qd 

Gloire  d'un  parterre  ...    2    0 

Grandissima    1    6 

Guerin'sgift     1    6 

Julie       l    6 

Kean       2    0 

Latour  d'Auvergne  ...  2  0 
Madame  Damoureau...  1  G 
Madame  Duchesnoy  ...  1  G 
Madame  Henriette  ...  1  6 
Matthew  Mole  ...    1    6 

Modest  Guerin  ..      16 

Nelly       1     6 

03illet  Parfait  ...     2    6 

Rien  neme  surpasse  ...    1    6 

Tom  Jones        1    6 

Triomphe  de  Jaussens  2  0 
Beauty  of  Billiard      ...    10 

Belle  Marie       1     Q 

Brennus  1     0 

Charles  Foucquier     ...     2    6 

Chenedole         2    0 

Comtesse  de  Lacepede    1    6 

Decandolle       1    6 

Flora  Mac  Ivor  ...     1     0 

Fulgens  l    0 

Hypocrate         2    0 

Lord  Nelson     l    0 

Madame  Plantier  ...  1  6 
Madame  Remeau       ...    2    0 

Magna  Rosea 1    0 

Prince  Albert  (Hooker's)  1  6 
Richelieu  (Verdier)  ...  1  6 
Triomphe   de  Laqueue    1     6 

Coupe  d'Hebe 2    0 

Double  Marginated  Hip  2  0 
Persian  yellow  ...     2     6 

Queen  of  Denmark    ...    1    6 


MOSS  ROSES. 
"DICHARD  PERRY,  of  Broom  House,  Fulham 
J- V  begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  strong  MOSS  ROSE  PLANTS  at  20s,  per 
hundred.  They  have  been  bedded  out  two  seasons,  and  now  in 
excellent  order  for  potting.  He  has  also  a  great  quantity  of 
Moss  Roses  m  pots  that  have  been  potted  one  season  and  now 
fit  lor  forcing,  which  he  will  sell  at  a  very  reduced  price 


THE  ARBORETUM,  QUEEN'S  ELMS,  FULHAM-ROAD 

BROMPTON. 

Y)     A.  RAMSAY    begs   to   inform   the   Trade   and 

cV^t'S^8-  he  has   a   quantity  of  Two-year    Bedded 

-SWLE1   BKIAR,  m  prime  condition  for  potting   15*  per  1000- 

also  a  quantity  of  Three-year  Bedded  QUICK  13s  per  1000* 

and  GREEN  HOLLIES,  from  H  feet  to  2  feet.  20s.  per  100  -with 

an  assortment  of  Standard  Cytisus,  Acacias,  Robiuias   Poplars 

Ash,  Willows,  Thorns,  Roses,  <fcc.  &c,  of  all  sizes,  on  equally- 

moderate  terms.  J 

Orders  carefully  packed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out  all  kinds 

of  Ornamental  Groundwork  and  Planting  in  any  part  of  the 

Kingdom. 


GERANIUMS  AND  ROSES. 

JAMES  WALKER  is  now  sending  out  the  following 
Six  choice  GERANIUMS  for  11.  5s.,  including  hamper,  &c° 
in  strong  healthy  plants,  viz.  Foster's  Orion,  Ardcns,  and  Doctor 
Lindley,  Drury's  Pearl,  Garth's  Magog,  and  Baiobrid°-e's  Ca- 
milla. A  selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  varieties  for 
18s.,  customer's  selection  11.  Is.,  including  hamper,  &c— viz 
Hoyle's  Titus,  Champion,  Pompey,  Sarah  Jane,  Unique  and" 
Amelia.  Lyne's  Princess  Alice,  Imogene,  Princeps,  White 
Perfection,  and  Coronet.  Foster's  Duke  of  Devonshire'  Nabob 
and  Shield  of  Achilles.  Garth's  South-Western.  '  Cock's 
Hector.  Gaines's  King  of  Saxony  and  Duchess  of  Leinster. 
Catleugh's  Juliet  and  Plantagenet.  A  selection  ot  Twelve  ^ood 
pot  Roses  for  9s.  to  15s. 

A  Post-office  order  will  be  required  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 

A  Catalogue  of  choice  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  &c. 
may  still  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

Rhodes,  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  Nov.  14. 


&c, 


VINES    FROM    EYES    ZN   6-INCH   POTS,  FOR 
_>     WALLS,  VINERIES,  OR  POT  CULTURE,  3s.  Gd.  each. 


1.  August  Muscat,  or  Muscat 

d'  Aout,  black. 

2.  Black  Prolific. 

3.  Black  Hamburgh. 

4.  Black     Hamburgh,      Wil- 

mot's. 

5.  Black  July. 

6.  Black  Prince. 

7.  Black  Damascus. 

8.  Cambridge   Botanic    Gar- 

den, black. 

9.  Chasselas  Musque,  white. 

10.  Early  Black  Cluster,  Wil- 

liams's. 

11.  Esperione,  black. 

12.  Frankenthal. 

13.  Frontignan,  black. 

14.  Frontignan,  grizly. 

15.  Frontignan,  red. 

16.  Frontignan.violetorpurple 


17.  Hatiffde  Jura,  black. 

18.  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

19.  Muscat,  Cannon  Hall. 

20.  Muscat   of    Fontainbleau, 

black. 

21.  Mignonne,  white  cluster. 

22.  Muscadine,  Royal,  white. 

23.  Pitmaston  White  Cluster. 

24.  Saint  Augustine,  black. 

25.  Scotch  White  Cluster. 

26.  Saint  Peter's,  black. 

27.  SaintPeter's,  Wesfs,  black 

28.  Sweetwater,  white. 

29.  Sweetwater,  Dutch,  white. 

30.  Sweetwater,  Knight's, 

white. 

31.  Sweetwater,  Grove  End,  or 

Early  White  Malvasia. 

32.  White  Rissling. 

33.  White  Tokay. 


THOMAS  RIYERS  begs  to  offer  the  above  varieties  of 
VINES,  all  of  which  can  be  warranted  true  to  name,  two  years 
old  (with  the  exception  of  Nos.  19,  26,  and  27),  with  well  ripened 
shoots  from  3  to  6  feet  high ;  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  9,  10,  17,  20,  21,  22 
23,  25,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  are  all  very  early  sorts,  ripening 
in  most  seasous  on  walls  with  a  south-west,  south,  or  south- 
east exposure ;  Nos.  8,  11,  and  24,  are  large  black  Grapes, 
ripening  on  walls  only  in  favourable  seasons;  No.  1  is  a  new 
and  very  early  sort,  with  the  Frontignan  flavour.  The  re- 
maining are  all  well  known  varieties  for  Vineries. 

To  save  carriage,  the  plants  can  be  taken  from  the  pots  and 
their  balls  of  earth  sent  entire. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Nov.  14. 


SELECT  NAMED  SHOW  TULIPS. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  a  select  collec- 
tion of  fine  named.  TULIPS  in  200  varieties,  comprising 
most  of  the  winning  flowers,  begs  to  offer  them  at  hi.  per  hun- 
dred, or  at  the  same  rate  for  less  quantities  down  to  20  sorts. 
The  present  is  a  proper  season  for  their  being  planted. 
Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


DOUBLE  LILIES  OF  THE  YALLEY. 
BROWN,   successor  to   Marnock  and   Manley, 
*J  *    begs  to  offer  the  above  beautiful  variety.     They  are  per- 
fectly double,  sweet-scented,  and  prolific  bloomers,  at  Gs.  per 
dozen.     The  Trade  supplied  with  the  usual  allowance. 

J.  B.  also  begs  to  say  that  he  can  supply  Seeds  of  that  very 
superior  early  Cabbage  called  MARNOCK'S  QUEEN  VIC- 
TORY, formerly  advertised  at  2s.  Gd.  per  oz.,  now  Is.  Gd. 

J.  B.  begs  to  add,  that  he  is  selecting  with  great  care  his 
collection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  both  of  the  best 
quality  and  true  to  name ;  the  latter  varieties  are  chiefly  his 
own  saving  this  year. 

True  Sion  House  Cucumber  Seed,  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Nursery,  Hackney,  London,  Nov.  14. 


E, 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 
P.  FRANCIS'S  NEW  LIST  OF  ROSES  AND 

PRICED  LIST  OF  FOREST  TREES,  EVERGREENS, 
&c,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis. 

E.  P.  F.  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following  leading  articles  : — 
Upwards  of  One  Million  of  strong  3-year  and  bedded  QUICK. 
1     English  Oak       ..3— 4  feet.     Huntingdon  Elm  .  5— 6  feet. 
Ash  ..         ..  3—4    „        Laurels     ..         ..  2-3    „ 

Spruce  Fir  ..  3 — 4    „         Do.  ..         ..  3 — 4    ,, 

Huntingdon  Elm.  3 — 4    „         Do.  ..         ..  4 — 5    „ 

Berberis  aquifolium,  1  to  lh  feet,  strong,  25s.  per  100. 
Do.  do.  li  to  2  feet,  very  strong,  40s.  per  100. 

This  plant  is  highly  recommended  for  planting  in  woods,  being 
very  hardy  and  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
Carriage  of  aU  goods  paid  or  delivered  in  London. 


SCARLET   PELARGONIUMS.— 12  Piaots   of  the 
above,  in  12  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, are  now  offered  for  1  guinea,  basket  included,  viz.  j 


Shrubland  superb 

General  Tom  Thumb 

Comet 

Yivid 

Yictoria 

GoBah 


Prizefighter  improved 
Mrs.  Mayler 
Honeymoon 
King  of  Scarlets 
Huntsman,  true 
Queen 


Also  seeds  collected  from,  the  above,  mixed,  in  2s.  Gd.  packets 
per  post  or  otherwise. — Philip  Conwat,  Old  Brompton,  Nov.  14 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

CJARVIS  has  a  quantity  of  cases  of  various  sizes 
•  of  the  above  article  of  the  stoutest  kind,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  offer  at  a  considerable  lesspricethan  he  has  hitherto 
done,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  purchase,  and  another 
reduction  in  the  import  duty,  at  his  old  established  Window 
Glass  Warehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors  from 
Regent-street,  where  every  description  of  British  manufactured 
Glass  can  be  had  on  the  lowest  terms  for  ready  money  only. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  (hereby  Riven,  that  the  EXHIBITION  OF 
FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdays, 
viz.,  May  8  ;  June  19  ;  and  July  18  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  20, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


EBECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
•  manufactured  by  him  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


DRIED  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 
the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortcne,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewakd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


1&i)z  €£attrenW  Chronicle. 
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The  Coping  of  Garden  Walls  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  have 
fine  wall  fruit,  and  we  should  wish  to  see  it  taken 
up  by  correspondents  of  known  practical  ability  for 
the  discussion  it  deserves.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  opinions  of  our  best  writers  on  gardening,  from 
Miller  down  to  those  of  our  own  day,  are  at  vari- 
ance respecting  the  utility  of  a  wide  or  narrow 
coping ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the 
relative  merits  or  defects  of  copings  with  different 
degrees  of  projection,  would  be  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  practical  gardener,  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  main  use  of  a  coping  is  to  protect  the 
masonry  from  wet,  and  thereby  enable  it  the  better 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather.  Were  it  not 
for  a  protection  of  some  kind  or  other,  newly  built 
walls  of  the  very  best  materials  would  soon  be  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  frosts  of  winter, 
and  fall  into  decay.  For  this  reason  a  coping  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  of  ser- 
vice, or  otherwise,  to  fruit-trees  trained  against  the 
wall. 

The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  planting 
trees  against  a  wall,  is  to  accelerate  their  growth 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  mature  their  fruit-bearing 
wood,  and  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  increased 
heat  and  shelter  which  the  wall  affords,  to  stimulate 
them  to  produce  fruit  that  shall  be  of  superior  size 
and  excellence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  it  is  not  always  the  trees  most  favourably 
situated  in  these  respects  that  are  the  most  healthy 
and  fruitful ;  on  the  contrary,  we  often  find  them 
more  liable  to  disease  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 
The  cause  of  this  may  be  sometimes  owing  to  the 
soil,  but  it  may  possibly  also  proceed  from  the 
coping  being  made  to  project  further  than  it  ought, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  leaves  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  they  would  obtain  during  the  grow- 
ing season  from  the  genial  rains  of  the  day,  or  the 
heavy  dews  of  night.  Some  persons  argue  that 
unless  the  coping  project  so  far  as  to  carry  off  the 
drip  from  the  trees,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Others 
contend  for  a  coping  that  shall  only  project  one  or 
two  inches,  and  a  few  have  advocated  copings  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  width.  Between  these  opinions  it 
is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  such 
matters  to  determine  which  plan  is  the  best.  Were 
he  to  adopt  the  practice  usually  followed  in  cases 
of  doubt,  and  choose  a  middle  course,  it  might 
happen  that  in  doing  so  he  had  committed  as  great 
an  error  in  fixing  on  a  coping  of  six  inches  as  on 
one  a  foot  wide. 


No.  1. 


So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  a  wide  coping  have  been  much 
over-rated,  and  that  the  drip  which  falls  on  the  trees 
from  a  narrow  one  is  not  by  any  means  so  in- 


jurious as  has  been  imagined.  We  admit  that  in 
spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  a  wide  coping 
may  be  useful  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  temporary,  and 
removable  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  fa:rly  set. 
The  accompanying  sketches  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  No.  1  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  worst  copings  for  a  garden  wall 
that  can  be  used,  although,  no  doubt,  excellent 
crops  have  been  grown  under  such  a  structure.  It 
is  only  met  with  in  those  districts  where  suitable 
materials  for  coping  are  either  very  expensive,  or 
very  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  harbour  it 
affords  for  all  sorts  of  vermin  is  a  great  objection 
to  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  averse  to  re- 
cesses in  garden  walls,  or  to  the  training  of  trees 


No.  2. 


between  two  piers,  as  shown  in  No.  2,  especially  if 
the  coping  is  a  wide  one.  Piers  may  occasionally 
be  introduced  for  effect,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  more  of  them  in  a  garden  than  are  necessary. 


No.  3.  No.  4. 

No.  3  is  the  sort  of  coping  in  general  use  where 
thin  stone  or  slate  are  plentiful.  It  answers  the 
purpose  effectually,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  joints  well  filled  with  cement.  A  small 
groove  underneath  the  edge  would  be  an  im- 
provement. In  fact,  no  coping  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  without  a  groove,  or  some  other  contriv- 
ance to  prevent  the  water  from  running  down  the 
wall.  No.  4  is  probably  the  most  common  way  in 
which  garden  walls  are  coped,  and  when  well  done 
it  will  stand  for  many  years,  provided  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  cement.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  groove 
in  this  case,  the  inner  end  of  the  bricks  is  to  be 
bedded  a  little  thicker,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  in- 
cline outwards,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  observable 


No,  6, 


No.  s. 


unless  to  the  practised  eye.  No.  5  is  a  mode  of 
coping  frequently  resorted  to  where  stone,  or  large 
slate,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  answers  very  well. 
A  thin  wall  plate  of  wood  is  laid  along  the  edge,  to 
secure  the  first  row  of  slate.  The  middle  of  the 
wall  is  then  ridged  up  with  small  pieces  of  stone 
and  lime,  into  which  the  other  rows  of  slate  are 
made  fast  by  small  wooden  pins,  and  the  whole  se- 
cured by  a  row  of  tiles  on  the  ridge.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  coloured  to  resemble  slate,  or  coated 
with  coal  tar.     No.  6  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 


coping,  and  may  be  either  of  stone  or  cement.  The 
latter  is  the  cheapest,  and  may  be  moulded  to 
various  forms  by  an  experienced  workman.  If  the 
materials  are  good,  and  the  right  proportions  of  sand 
and  cement  used,  a  coping  of  this  kind  will  last  a 
number  of  years,  and  successfully  resist  the  action  of 
the  weather.  Several  moulds  of  the  proper  length 
and  shape  are  first  prepared.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  cement  and  sharp  fresh-water  sand  are 
then  wetted  up  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  no 
more  being  made  at  one  time  than  is  considered 
sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  moulds.  The  mould 
before  using  must  be  completely  coated  with  oil. 
A  layer  of  cement  is  then  spread  equally  over  it, 
into  which  two  or  three  flat  tiles  are  placed  across 
and  embedded.  Some  more  cement  is  added,  and 
a  couple  of  tiles  placed  lengthways  along  the 
middle,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  as  well 
as  to  save  the  cement.  The  whole  is  then  filled 
with  the  remainder  of  the  cement  and  smoothed  off. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  hardens  sufficiently  to  be 
knocked  out  of  the  mould,  and  is  afterwards  placed 
on  a  level  airy  spot  until  it  is  dry.  This  was  the 
late  Mr.  Atkinson's  plan,  and  is  that  in  use  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

To  those  who  may  be  about  to  erect  walls,  the 
preceding  remarks  may  be  useful ;  they  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  so  if  they  induce  others  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  give  us  the 
result  of  their  experience. — M.  E.  H. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Polmaise  dis- 
cussion we  have  been  persuaded  that  in  the  com- 
mencement it  would  be  attended  by  as  much  failure" 
as  success,  and  on  different  occasions  we  have  said 
so.  We  were  led  to  this  conclusion  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  first 
practical  application  of  any  novel  theory,  of  the 
mistakes  that  unskilful  persons  necessarily  fall  into 
as  to  the  theory  itself,  and  of  the  numerous  errors 
even  now  committed  in  the  construction  of  hot- 
water  apparatus  by  the  most  experienced  men.  In, 
attempting  to  apply  natural  laws  to  any  artificial 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  conditions  of 
those  laws  should  be  equally  observed ;  it  will  not 
do  to  observe  nine  laws  and  neglect  the  tenth,  for 
that  tenth  will  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
remainder.  It  is,  therefore,  not  with  surprise,  but 
with  gratitude  for  the  information,  and  admiration  of 
its  candour,  that  we  have  received,  and  hasten  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Meek  : — 

"  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  this  afternoon,  from, 
personal  communication,  tfeat  two  separate  parties,  one 
near  Coventry,  the  other  near  London,  have  each  at- 
tempted to  heat  a  house  on  the  Polmaise  principle,  and 
have  both  failed,  the  one  partially,  the  other  totally.  The 
former,  a  clergyman,  had  previously  sent  his  builder  to 
see  the  plan  in  operation  at  Nutfield  ;  the  latter,  a  nur- 
seryman (thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle),  had  carried  out  his  own  plans  in  a  cheap 
form.  They  have  each  heated  the  chamber  to  a  very 
high  degree  ;  the  former  boiled  the  water  in  his  tank, 
though  there  was  a  stratum  of  8  inches  of  air  between 
it  and  the  plate  ;  the  latter  states  that  he  could  bake  a 
joint  of  meat.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  partial 
flow  of  hot  air,  in  the  latter  none  at  all  ;  both  cham- 
bers are  air-tight  as  regards  [the  external  air ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  placed  within  the  house,  the  doors  only 
being  external.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  Polmaise^ 
as  in  other  things,  there  are  certain  conditions  to  en». 
sure  success,  and  that  if  these  are  neglected,  failure, 
will  be  the  result.  And  more  valuable  instruction  will 
be  derived  from  investigating  the  causes  of  failure  than, 
from  studying  the  plan  where  successful. 

"  This  afternoon  the  parties  in  question  have  both! 
inspected  the  hothouse  at  Nutfield;  they  have  both 
gone  away  completely  convinced  that  the  plan  can,  be 
made  to  answer  ;  they  have  seen  a  bottom  heat  of  from 
80°  to  90°  Fahr. ;  they  have  both  seen  the  action  of 
the  cold  draughts  and  the  hot  upon  the  flame  of  a 
candle  ;  they  have  both  satisfied  themselves  that  in  an 
extremely  short  space  of  time  a  puff  of  Tobacco-smoke 
blown  into  the  most  distant  cold  air  drain  passes  to  the 
hot  air  opening  (on  one  trial  almost  instantaneously), 
the  distance  traversed  being  more  than  32  feet,  and 
this  while  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  at  70° 
Fahr. ;  they  saw  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  hot  air 
opening,  where  it  returns  to  the  house,  standing  at 
1409  Fahr.,  and  the  leaves  of  a  Cucumber  plant,  4  feet 
above  this,  agitated  freely  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  and 
yet  they  have  failed  ;  and  I  take  this  earliest  moment 
to  tell  your  readers  of  their  failure,  lest  from  motives 
of  personal  consideration  towards  myself  they  should 
not  do  so,  and  others  should  find  themselves  equally 
disappointed.  Now  in  the  latter  case  of  total  failure, 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  the  cause  apparent,  and 
it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  hot-water  appa~ 
ratus  ;  the  cold  drain  rises,  instead  of  inclining  down- 
wards ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  same 
party  some  years  back  erected  a  hot-water  apparatus 
with  the  same  defect,  and  the  same  results  ;  the  circu- 
lation is  necessarily  impeded ;  the  cold  drains  are 
formed  of  draining  tiles  ;  these"  lead  into  one  drain 
which  is  also  far  too  small  (I  think  the  main  should 
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not  be  less  than  two-thirds  the  combined  area  of  the 
feeder) :  these  and  the  main  are  laid  on  a  level,  till  the 
latter  approaches  the  hot  chamber,  but  before  passing 
into  it,  it  rises,  and  of  course  the  cold  air  (for  it  cannot 
yet  have  felt  the  warmth)  lies  stagnant  in  the  bottom  ; 
for  why  should  it  ascend  %  The  drains  of  my  own  house 
ar-  perfectly  level  till  they  enter  the  chamber.  I  doubt 
not  the  circulation,  good  as  it  is,  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  chamber, 
so  that  the  heaviest  air  should  flow  down-hill.  The 
other  case  of  failure  arises  partly  from  the  same  cause, 
and  partly  from  the  area  of  the  main  being  very  dis- 
proportionate in  size  to  the  branches,  or  having  a  very 
long  flat  passage  to  the  chamber. 

«  I  trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  lost  on  those  who 
are  now  erecting  apparatus  of  the  kind,  and  I  trust  that 
especial  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  stove  from  any 
gaseous  leakage,  especially  at  the  plating,  and  that  those 
who  have  applied  the  principle,  or  are  about  to  apply 
it,  will  communicate  the  result  of  their  own  individual 
experience.  Few  now  question  the  principle  ;  practical 
knowledge  can  only  come  with  time,  and  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many. — D.  B.  Meeky  Holmesdale  House, 
Wednesday  Evening." 

At  last  the  new  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge 
has  been  commenced.  The  Vice-Chancellor  planted 
the  first  tree  last  Monday,  and  k20  men  are  hard  at 
work  trenching  seven  acres  for  the  reception  of 
trees  for  the  Arboretum.  Now  that  the  good  work 
has  begun,  we  look  with  no  apprehension  to  the 
result.  We  understand  that  the  Curator  is  quite 
ready  to  receive  assistance  in  plants,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  furnished  in  abundance. 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal;  it  serves  to  complete  the  contradiction 
already  given  in  our  columns  of  Oct.  31. 

THE  POTATO  COMMISSION. 

(lJ>ublin,  November  3,  1846, 
"  My  dear  Dr.  Gray, — My  attention  has  been  recalled  to  the 
the  totally  unfounded  statements  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
scientific  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Potato  disease,  on  which  I  w,as  associated  with  Professors 
Lindle y  and  Pl  ayfair,  which  statements  you  put  forward  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  and  afterwards  forgot  to  contradict,  although 
I  had  explained  their  inaccuracy  to  you. 

"Those  statements,  taken  from  the  Freeman's  Journal,  have 
lately  furnished  the  basis  of  some  articles  and  letters  in  the 
Times,  and  also  have  been  spoken  of  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association  ;  and  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  I  myself,  have 
felt  that  we  have  bean  treated  with  gross  injustice  by  such 
statements  being  published  without  foundation. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  Potato  commission  cost  18,400£.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  the  commission  did  not,  as  far  as  I  or  either  of 
the  other  commissioners  are  aware,  cost  so  much  as  the  odd 
400Z.  of  the  sum  stated.  I  gave  my  services  on  that  occasion 
perfectly  gratuitously.  My  colleagues,  as  they  had  to  leave 
their  families  and  other  business,  were  paid  three  guineas  (51.)  a 
day,  and  their  travelling  expenses.  There  were  some  incidental 
expenses  for  our  secretary,  Mr.  Pollen,  and  materials  for  our 
experiments  ;  but  the  entire  outlay  on  the  inquiry  was  between 
300&.  and  4001. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  deliberate  charge  made  in 
so  respectable  a  journal  as  yours,  and  purporting  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  Parliamentary  paper,  that  the  scientific  men 
employed  on  the  Potato  commission  had  pocketed  18,4001.  of 
the  public  money,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  at  once  corrected  and 
withdrawn,  and  I  Bhall  feel  personally  obliged  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  insert  this  letter. 

"Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Gray,  truly  yours, — Robert  Kane. 
"  Dr.  Gray,  Freeman's  Journal." 

"  [We  hasten  to  lay  before  the  public  Sir  Robert  Kane's  con- 
tradiction of  a  misstatement  which,  owing  to  the  prominence 
given  to  it  when  copied  into  our  journal,  he  seems  to  suppose 
we  originated.  Not  wishing  to  allow  a  publication  to  issue 
without  giving  the  contradiction,  we  print  Sir  Robert  Kane's 
letter  without  waiting  to  refer  to  the  files  of  the  London  jour- 
nals to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  London  morning  journals 
we  took  the  statement.  We  remember,  however,  with  the  ut- 
most distinctness,  that  a  table  purporting  to  be  a  reprint  of  a 
Parliamentary  paper  was  printed  in  a  London  journal,  and 
that  from  that  table  we  copied  the  erroneous  figures.]" — Free- 
man's Journal. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 
[second  notice.] 
Some  of  the  unskilful  practitioners  of  this  branch  of 
gardening  will,  by  this  time,  have  found  out  their  de- 
ficiency— their  want  of  system.     But  they  are  not  the 
only  class  that  may  have  made  such  a  discovery.     The 
boasters,   who  have   come  out   with  their  wisdom  on 
the  strength  of  a  5  or  6  lb.  Queen,  ill-grown,  and  badly 
coloured,  will  find  they  must  stretch  their  tape  consi- 
derably before  they  can  take  the  circumference  of  the 
Meudon  Pines.     No  doubt  they  will  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of    Mr.    Gabriel   Pelvilain    to   the   discovery   of 
some   wonderful   stimulant ;    or   they  will   conjecture 
that  he  must  have  hit  upon  loam  with  hidden  virtues, 
and  as  much  superior  to  the  famous  Norwood  or  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  material,  as  his  fruit  unquestionably  excel 
all  others  in  cultivation  ;  for  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
had  he  rested  his  reputation  upon  his  soil,  and  set  about 
importing  it  in  casks  to  this  country,  he  might  shortly 
have  driven  the  excrementitious  dust  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  out  of  the  market.  There  are  other  and  equally 
important  considerations  in    the    production  of   these 
fruit    besides    the    compost,    although    this    also    is 
important,  if  such  a  thing   as  compost  is  at  all   used 
at  Meudon,  and  has  produced   the   astonishing   Pine- 
apples formerly  described. 

Mr.  Pelvilain's  system  is,  as  I  before  said,  altogether 
a  model  of  simplicity  ;  and  it  would  be  wonderful 
indeed,  had  he  to  ransack  one  of  the  French  provinces 
to  find  a  compost  fit  for  his  Pines.  I  dare  say  some  of 
the  knowing  in  these  matters  will  stare  when  I  tell 
them  that  it  is  all  dug  from  one  spot,  and  that  spot  near 
the  garden  ;  neither  is  it  enriched  with  deer's  dung, 


sheep's  dung,  or  the  emptyings  of  pigeons'  cotes,  nor 
any  other  cotes  ;  nor  does  it  require,  in  order  that  the 
air  may  circulate  freely  through  it,  to  be  stuffed 
with  Heath,  Furze,  or  long  Grass.  Those  wonderful 
gases,  too,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  must  be 
totally  excluded,  although  these,  in  conjunction  with  the 
brown  stout,  have  been  called  into  requisition  to  pro- 
duce the  sharp-pointed  dingy-coloured  gentlemen,  of 
which  we  have  heard  enough.  How  these  mysterious 
gases  get  at  the  roots  of  the  Meudon  Pines,  I  will  leave 
others  to  guess  ;  for  the  soil  used  by  Mr.  Pelvilain  is 
precisely  such  as  an  English  propagator  would  desire  to 
pot  into  thumb-pots  of  rooted  cuttings  of  New  Holland 
plants.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  other  than  a  fine 
peat  with  a  considerable  portion  of  silver  sand  in  it. 
This  is  dug  and  carted  into  the  garden  and  thrown  into 
a  heap  under  a  hedge  near  the  Pine  pits,  and  used 
without  any  turning  or  preparation  whatever.  It  is  in 
this  kind  of  soil  the  Queen  Pine  reaches  Hi  inches 
high  and  22  inches  in  circumference.  There  is  no 
trickery  in  the  affair,  for  I  thrust  my  hand  actually 
into  the  bed  amongst  the  roots  to  confirm  what  appeared 
almost  incredible,  and  what  will  appear  quite  so  to 
many  of  our  modern  Abercrombies,  who  maintain  the 
old  code  of  instructions  with  almost  religious  fidelity. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  here  the  soil  was  a  very 
simple  affair,  of  course  I  naturally  enough  inferred  that 
some  potent  beverage,  brewed  with  much  care,  from 
materials  containing  marrow  and  fatness,  and  clarified 
with  isinglass,  was  not  only  abundantly  supplied  to  the 
roots,  but  in  fact  dashed  all  over  them.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  brewhouse,  until  Mr.  Pelvilain  satisfied  me 
that  his  Pines  had  taken  the  pledge,  and  drank  nothing 
but  pure  water  !  Here  was  indeed  a  great  fact  ;  Pine- 
growing  done  upon  a  scale  of  excellence  hitherto 
unknown  amongst  gardeners,  by  means  so  simple, 
may  well  set  us  a  thinking,  and  necessarily  compel  us 
to  examine  into  the  expenses  attending  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  not,  like  many  of  ours,  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  mere  offsets,  when  we  have 
the  result  of  the  Meudon  practice  before  us.  Surely, 
a  lesson  is  to  be  learned  here,  if  it  can  be  learned  any- 
where ;  upon  an  expensive  branch  of  horticulture,  a 
great  deal  of  labour  is  dispensed  with,  besides  pro- 
curing manures  and  bringing  soils  from  distant  locali- 
ties, which  always  involves  considerations  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  Now,  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  that, 
where  peat  cannot  be  had  without  alarmingly  running 
against  the  old  rock — expense,  leaf-mould,  which  is 
abundant  in  many  places  where  peat-soil  is  not,  unless 
at  much  outlay,  may  be  judiciously,  and,  I  may  add, 
advantageously  resorted  to.  Indeed,  in  all  gentlemen's 
grounds,  whether  great  or  small,  this  material  is  less  or 
more  plentiful ;  add  to  it  some  silver  sand,  and  the  sub- 
stitute will  approximate  pretty  closely  the  principle  at 
Meudon  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  success  will  not 
attend  the  use  of  such  material,  provided  all  other  ap- 
pliances are  in  conformity  with  the  mode  of  culture 
under  notice. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  a  different  soil  from  this 
was  expected  to  have  been  employed  in  the  growth 
of  such  fruit,  because  our  habits  and  prejudices 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  pure  peat  and  pure  water. 
Such,  of  course,  cannot  go  down  with  the  quacks 
in  gardening  ;  those  who  rummage  for  recipes,  and 
who  reckon  the  value  of  their  compounds  by  the 
number  of  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Meudon  compost  is  too  cheap  and  too  simple  ;  it  does 
not  imply  mystery  enough  to  be  swallowed  by  those  who 
delight  to  deal  in  the  hidden  virtues  of  patent  medicines. 
It  wants  four  ounces  of  this  or  four  barrowsful  of  that 
to  make  it  palatable  to  those  who  hate  plain  things,  and 
they  are  a  goodly  number,  who  value  such  only  as  are 
wrapt  up  in  mystery  and  obscurity,  forgetting  that  all 
good  gardening  is  done  by  means  and  appliances  the 
most  easy  in  their  acquisition,  and  the  most  simple  in 
their  application,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  and  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple  at  Meudon. 
— Mirabile  dictu. 


of  salt  to  each  layer  ;  the  jar  should  then  be  filled  with 
water,  which  must  be  boiled  and  cooled  before  use. 

It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  English 
cherished  the  same  superstitious  fear  of  Beans,  as,  it  is 
said,  the  Egyptian  priests  and  ancient  Romans  did.  I 
think  we  might  with  more  reason  place  our  suspicions 
on  the  Potatoes  ! 

The  Kidney  Bean  has  long  had  advocates  in  this 
country.  Gerard  speaks  of  it  and  says, "  The  fruit  and 
pods  of  Kidney  Beans  boyled  together  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  buttered,  and  so  eaten  with  their  pods,  are 
exceeding  delicate  meate,  and  do  not  engender  winde  as 
the  other  pulse  doe."  This  medical  herbalist  adds, 
"  they  are  gently  laxative,  and  engender  goode  bloode." 
—  W.J.,  Windsor,  October  29. 


UTILITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  BEAN. 
(Seep.  709). 
On  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the  French  Kidney 
Bean,  and  its  fitness  for  increased  cultivation  and  use, 
I  described  it  as  prolific,  easy  of  culture,  and  highly 
nutritious,  qualities  it  must  be  admitted  which  render 
its  successful  culture  a  consideration  of  great  import- 
ance. To  procure  the  proper  development  of  its  first- 
named  recommendation,  good  soil  and  situation  are 
indispensably  requisite.  The  land  intended  for  this 
crop  should  be  well  dug  and  manured,  a  light  loamy 
soil  is  the  best ;  the  drills  should  be  from  2  feet  to  2\ 
distant,  and  the  seed  dropped  2  inches  apart,  or  perhaps 
thicker,  to  supply  failures.  April  is  the  best  month 
for  sowing,  though  in  some  seasons  it  is  necessary  to 
defer  this  operation  until  May.  The  kinds  most  com- 
monly cultivated  in  this  country,  are  the  Dun-coloured, 
the  White- seeded,  the  Battersea,  and  Canterbury 
White  Dwarfs,  but  for  employing  in  the  usual  French 
manner,  some  of  the  common  French  sorts  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  yield  a  smaller  and  more  delicate 
Bean. 

I  am  informed  that  the  French  Agricultural  Society 
has  obtained  a  new  variety  from  Riga,  which  they  call 
Haricot  Beurre,  the  Butter  Bean,  which  is  greatly 
esteemed,  and  which  I  hope  to  obtain.  In  gathering 
in  the  Bean  crop  a  quantity  of  green  pods  is  often  found ; 
these  should  on  no  account  be  wasted,  they  may  be 
preserved  for  winter  consumption  by  simply  placing 
them  in  layers  in  a  large  jar,  adding  a  little     £  inkling 


THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  POTATO. 
Early  in  the  season  I  furnished  an  article  on  the 
value  of  Helianthus  tuberosus  as  an  article  of  food  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Potato,  and  it  is  with  satisfac- 
tion that  I  now  bring  under  notice  the  character  of  the 
substitute,  which  I  am  happy  to  state  is  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  principal. 

1  forward  a  few  roots,  just  as  they  were  dug,  with  the 
tubers  still  attached  to  the  stem,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  cultivation  can  accomplish  with  this  much  ne- 
glected plant  ;  and,  as  an  instance,  of  a  plant  actually 
grown  in  Britain  by  labouring  men  on  poor  soil  far 
surpassing  the  Potato,  for  the  following  reasons  : — The 
haulm  of  the  Potato  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  immense  drawback  from  its  importance  as  a  profit- 
able crop  ;  not  so  with  the  Helianthus,  tor  it  it  pro- 
duced no  tuber  at  all,  it  would  still  be  the  most  valuable 
fodder-plant  grown  in  this  country,  far  surpassing,  in 
weight  of  green  food,  Bokhara  Clover  or  the  like. 
Now,  this  is  no  hasty  saying  ;  for  I  have  carefully 
weighed  one  square  yard  of  the  stems  of  the  Helian- 
thus and  found  them  to  be  32  lbs.  weight,  and  this 
square  yard  was  a  fair  average  of  the  crop,  and  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  a  piece  not  richly  manured  or 
highly  cultivated,  but  that  had  come  up  from  the  small 
sets  left  in  the  land  after  the  last  year's  crop  had  been 
gathered  in.  This  circumstance  is  of  con  ideraole 
value,  as  showing  to  the  agriculturist  the  important 
fact,  that  this  plant  wants  no  scientific  tillage  to  pro- 
duce a  crop,  and  requires  no  small  pains  to  prevent  it  - 
from  growing,  and  that  most  luxuriantly,  iu  any  reason- 
able locality. 

Now,  only  consider  the  following  simple  fact,  and 
compare  the  amount  with  other  fodder  : — 30j  yards, 
or  one  pole,  yield  968  lbs.  of  green  food  ;  that  is,  nearly 
half  a  ton  from  one  pole  of  land,  and  gives  in  clear 
weights  69  tons  to  the  acre,  or  about  three  times  the 
weight  of  a  good  crop  of  Swede  Turnips  ;  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  altogether  free  of  the  tubers  or  main 
crop,  and  is  merely  the  haulm,  which,  in  the  Potato, 
would  be  offal.  I  have  given  the  leaves  of  the  Helian- 
thus to  the  goat,  the  pig,  and  the  ass,  and  these  three 
agree  that  it  is  good,  and  eat  it  with  avidity.  When 
the  cottager  kept  a  pig,  and  grew  Potatoes,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  the  pig  the  tubers,  which  tubers  were 
the  only  eatable  part  for  man  or  pig  ;  but  in  the  Heli- 
anthus there  is  a  line  drawn  of  distinction,  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  the  upper  part  is  food  for  the  brute, 
while  the  under-ground  stem  contains  flour  (inuline) 
for  man. 

As  regards  the  various  modes  by  which  the  stems  of 
this  plant  may  be  prepared  and  preserved  for  the  food 
of  animals,  that  is  not  in  my  department,  although  I 
could  point  out  chaff-cutters  or  Turnip-cutters  that 
would  slice  them  into  sections  as  thin  as  wafers,  and 
steaming  apparatus  that  would  reduce  them  to  a  jelly. 
I  prefer  leaving  that,  however,  to  the  proper  parties, 
as  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  to  carry  the 
subject  beyond  my  own  line,  namely  the  line  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  picked  out  the  sample  sent  from  those 
that  were  most  compact,  and  would  beg  to  state  that 
the  rich,  deeply-trenched  land,  caused  the  Helianthus 
to  run  to  strong  stems,  thick  and  branching,  and  the 
tubers  from  such  stems  were  placed  deep  and  wide  in 
the  earth,  and  by  no  means  equalled  in  weight  of  crop 
of  tubers  the  less  luxuriant  plants.  The  plants  on  the 
very  poorest  soil  grew  just  the  reverse,  and  the  tubers 
were  nearly  globular  in  form  and  grew  close  to  the 
stem,  whereas  the  rank  stems  produced  elongated 
tubers  on  very  long  stolons.  The  sample  is  from 
neither  of  these,  but  from  the  medium  quality  of  land, 
or  what  would  be  called  good  light  Potato  land,  one  spit 
deep  on  the  new  red  sand-stone.  The  plants  were 
grown  on  demidykes  or  raised  beds,  as  recommended 
and  shown  by  an  engraving  in  "  Forsyth's  Brochure," 
and  stood  in  proportion  to  the  land  thus : — Two  rows  to 
every  6  feet,  and  the  plants  stood  about  10  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  supposing  the  whole  field  to  be  equal  to 
the  medium  soil  which  produced  the  sample,  there 
would  be  about  15  tons  to  the  acre  of  good  usable  food 
for  men  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  analysis  given  by 
chemists  of  the  Helianthus  and  the  Potato,  we  fhall 
find  a  heavy  balance  in  favour  of  Helianthus,  as  being 
more  nutritious  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  Potatoes. 
And  lest  the  taste  or  the  cookery  should  prove  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  the  introduction  of  this  auxiliary  to  the 
Potato  in  the  eye  of  the  household  matron,  I  must 
remark  in  passing  that  Helianthus  is  second  to  none  in 
making  an  "  Irish  stew,"  and  this  auxiliary  to  the 
Potato  (for  I  have  not  so  far  given  up  the  Potato  as  to 
speak  of  its  successor  as  its  substitute)  will  not  only 
yield  the  tuber  to  make  the  Irish  stew  as  the  Potato 
does,  but  it  will  yield  fodder  to  fatten  the  mutton  or 
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other  Hesh  meat  to  form  the  chief  iugredient,  namely, 
the  flesh,  which  I  regret  to  state  lias  been  too  thinly 
strewn  in  Irish  soups  for  many  years,  and  this  is  a 
feat  that  the  fodder  of  the  Potato  never  could  achieve. 
— Alex.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers,  Oct.  26. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
_  Evergreens. — The  present  season  of  the  year  is  a 
kind  of  erperimentum  cruris  of  the  taste  and  foresight 
of  the  possessors  of  gardens,  especially  small  ones.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a  plot  of  ground  look  well  in  the  absence 
of  John  Frost  ;  but  when  that  cold-blooded  man  begins 
his  operations,  beauty,  which  is  only  skin-deep,  will 
speedily  disappear.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  some  gardens  in  September,  and 
the  same  in  November.  In  the  former  period  they 
literally  glow  with  the  beauty  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Scarlet  Pelargoniums.  In 
the  latter  month  they  exbibit  the  most  meagre  desola- 
tion. Even  if  the  ruins  of  the  cold  have  been  removed, 
and  the  broom  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  garden 
simplex  mundilii's,  the  chauge  is  still  very  remarkable. 
What  are  called  fanciers  are  sad  hands  in  this  way, 
since  they  too  often  neglect  the  general  appearance  of 
their  gardeus.  Caring  for  nothing  but  concentrated 
beauty,  in  the  form  of  a  Tulip  bed  or  a  collection  of 
Picotees,  when  these  favourites  are  withdrawn,  their 
domains  are  as  innocent  of  verdure  as  an  Arabian 
desert. 

Such  is  the  garden  of  those  who  have  not  the  bump 
of  picturesqueness,  or  a  taste  for  general  effect.  How 
different  is  the  appearance  presented  at  this  season  of 
the  year  by  the  grounds,  whether  large  or  small,  of 
those  who  have  an  eye  for  natural  beauties  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  Now  all  this  difference  is  produced  by  a 
judicious  use  of  Evergreens.  As  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  works  on  Floriculture  is  to  combine  good 
taste  with  skill,  the  present  paper  will  be  intended  to 
subserve  this  important  purpose.  This  is  the  proper 
time  for  making  alterations  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  your  gardens.  I  hope  to  persuade  some  of  my 
readers  that  winter  may  be  made  interesting  and  de- 
lightful, by  availing  ourselves  of  Nature's  varied 
riches.  The  most  desolate  spot  can,  on  this  side 
Christmas,  be  made  to  assume  the  features  of  verdure 
and  pleasantness,  without  interfering  with  beds  intended 
for  florist's  flowers  ;  and  all  seasons  can  thus  be  laid 
under  contributions  for  "  wreaths  and  posies." 

And  first,  what  garden  should  be  without  a  portion 
of  well-shaven  and  velvety  Grass,  which,  green  all  the 
year  round,  is  specially  green  among  the  russet  hues  of 
winter.  This  is  Flora's  mantle,  found  everywhere,  and 
always  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  heart.  How  conspicuous 
is  the  difference  between  beds  of  flowers  cut  out  of  turf, 
and  others  surrounded  by  gravel.  Grass,  well  culti- 
vated, will  heighten  the  beauties  of  a  garden  in  summer, 
and  confer  upon  it  a  double  charm  in  winter.  By  all 
means,  then,  introduce  as  much  turf  as  you  can,  and 
incur  extra  expense  and  labour  to  have  it  good. 
Almost  any  Grass  may  by  care  and  constant  mowing 
be  brought,  in  time,  to  some  degree  of  fineness  ;  but  it 
is  far  preferable  to  have  it  good  at  first.  It  should  rest 
on  a  hard  subsoil,  and  be  very  mathematically  level.  It 
is  common  to  lay  the  turf  on  chalk  or  brick-rubbish, 
and  perhaps,  to  secure  fine  Grass,  a  very  rich  soil 
should  be  avoided. 

In  connection  with  the  Grass-plot,  introduce  as 
large  a  variety  ef  Evergreen  shrubs  as  your  space 
will  permit.  _  The  Laurestinus  is  invaluable  for  small 
gardens,  as  its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  forms  round  com- 
pact bushes  of  great  elegance.  Its  flowers  are  never 
looked  upou  without  great  pleasure,  being  intrinsically 
beautiful,  and  set  off  by  the  green  of  the  shrub,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Varieties  of  Arbor-vita?,  Phillyrea, 
and  Aucuba  japonica  will  furnish  every  shade  of  green 
requisite  for  effect.  Let  all  your  shrubs  be  taken  up 
under  your  own  superintendence  from  the  nursery- 
ground,  with  the  roots  uninjured,  and  as  much  earth  as 
possible  adhering  to  them.  Tread  the  soil  well  in,  and 
tie  them  to  stakes,  if  large  enough  to  be  bliwn  out  of 
their  places  by  the  wind.  You  will  have  the  benefit  of 
these  shrubs  immediately,  and  if  they  are  well  watered 
in  the  dry  season  of  spring,  they  are  sure  to  flourish. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  winter  garden  is  so 
neglected,  capable  as  it  is  of  being  brought  to  a  hi»h 
degree  of  beauty,  and  being,  when  properly  managed, 
confessedly  so  attractive.  Wild  nature  has  its  orna- 
ments in  the  coldest  seasons,  and  many  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  never  seen  to  advantage  till  the  deciduous 
trees  are  denuded  of  their  foliage.  When,  therefore, 
art  is  brought  to  our  aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  winter 
sbould  not  be  highly  attractive  to  the  gardener,  as  in- 
deed it  is  to  all  thorough  amateurs.  The  almost  talis- 
mamc  power  of  variety,  unknown  iu  tropical  climates, 
exerts  its  spell  in  these  colder  regions.  Unbounded 
wealth  and  power  once  made  ice  tributary  to  luxurious 
greatness,  and  hyperborean  frosts  were  compelled  to 
exert  their  gelid  sinews  in  the  construction  of  a  palace. 
Although  the  Russian  Czarina  did  not  probably  intend 
Her  winter  masonry  to  teach  such  lessons,  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  emblematical  of  the  power  given  to  all  of  us, 
ot  making  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  tend  to 
our  convenience,  and  giving  even  the  dreary  months  of 
winter  an  inexpressible  charm. 

"I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show  ;  the  meadows  green 
Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable."— Cowfee 
— H.  B' 
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Dr.     Lankester,    the     Secretary,    then    read     the 
following     Paper     On     the    Development     of    Vege- 
table   Cells,  by    Arthdr    Henfrey,    Esq.,    F.L.S 

In  some  observations  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay 
before  this  section  at  Cambridge  last  year,  I  brought 
forward  certain  views  I  had  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
multiplication  of  vegetable  cells  by  division,  which,  I 
then  stated  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  hypothetical,  that 
is  to  say  they  were  rather  the  only  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  I  had  observed  than  conclusions 
from  an  unbroken  series  of  examinations  of  the  process 
in  its  successive  stages. 

I  then  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  division  of  the 
parent  cell  into  new  cells,  is  affected  by  the  gradual 
folding  inward  of  the  primordial  utricle,  which  organ, 
iu  virtue  of  its  peculiar  function,  secretes  the  septum 
within  that  fold,  the  circular  constriction  thus  produced 
arriving  finally  at  the  centre,  the  septum  consisting  of 
a  double  layer  of  cell-membrane  becomes  complete. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  confirming  and  substan- 
tiating this  opinion  and  of  supporting  it  by  a  reference 
to  the  evidence  in  its  favour  which  has  since  been 
furnished  by  other  and  independent  observers,  that 
I  have  been  induced  to  submit  the  present  remarks  to 
your  consideration. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  I  acknowledged  last  year 
that  my  investigations  had  been  directed  in  the  channel 
which  led  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived  by 
the  elaborate  observations  on  the  primordial  utricle 
published  by  its  discoverer,  Prof.  Mohl. 

Toward  the  close  of  last  year  I  was  not  a  little  grati- 
fied to  find  that  the  further  researches  he  had  insti- 
tuted into  the  office  of  this  structure  had  led  him  to 
adopt  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  process  of  cell- 
division  in  certain  plants,  which  I  had  ventured  to  pro- 
pound as  of  general  occurrence. 

In  the  memoir  on  the  structure  of  vegetable  cells  in 
which  he  first  described  the  primordial  utricle,  Pro- 
fessor Mohl  stated  that,  in  the  Confervas,  this  organ,  in 
cell-division,  became  constricted  by  a  septum  growing 
inward  from  the  walls,  which  finally  separated  it  into 
two  ;  but  at  that  time  he  thought  it  probable  that  this 
was  a  process  totally  different  from  that  which  took 
place  in  the  Phanerogamia,  where  he  believed  that  the 
primordial  utricle  separated  into  two  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  septum  commenced. 

Iu  a  paper  on  the  "  Division  of  the  cells  of  Confervas," 
published  in  1835,  before  the  discovery  of  the  primor- 
dial utricle,  Professor .  Mohl  affirmed  that  the  septum 
grew  inward,  directly  from  the  cell-wall,  and  thus  divided 
the  cell  into  two. 

In  the  collected  edition  of  his  memoirs,  published 
last  year,  he  has  re-written  this  latter  paper,  correcting 
it  in  several  important  particulars,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  series  of  observations,  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take to  investigate  the  theory  of  cell-development  ad- 
vocated by  Niigeli. 

He  there  describes  and  figures  the  process  of  cell- 
division  in  Conferva  glomerata,  and  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  the  septum  by  the  primordial  utricle  exactly  in 
the  maimer  which  I  had  indicated  as  occurring  in  the 
hairs  of  the  stamens  of  Tradescantia, 

M.  Miiller,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  development  of 
Chara,  declares  that  cell  formation  is  effected  by  two 
different  and  apparently  very  distinct  processes.  Some 
of  the  cells,  he  says,  are  produced  from  cytoblasts  in 
the  manner  described  by  Schleiden,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  differs  in  some  respects,  since  he  regards  the 
membrane  developed  from  the  cytoblast  as  identical 
with  Mold's  primordial  utricle,  and,  therefore,  not  as 
the  permanent  cell  wall. 

In  other  cells  multiplication  takes  place  by  division, 
and  the  figures  in  which  he  represents  the  condition  of 
the  primordial  utricle  in  various  stages  of  its  division, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  apptarances  observed  by  Prof. 
Mohl  and  myself. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  cells  from  cyto- 
blasts, I  do  not  think  the  evidence  he  has  offered  con- 
clusive ;  one  of  his  figures,  indeed,  which  he  owns  that 
he  cannot  explain,  rather  inclines  me  to  believe,  not 
that  the  cytoblasts  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  de- 
velopment of  new  cells,  but  that  their  presence,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  multiplication  of  cells  by  division,  has  led 
Miiller,  like  Schleiden  and  others,  to  a  misconception 
of  their  function. 

I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  function 
of  the  cytoblast,  but  this  much  I  may  state,  that  it  is 
generally  present  at  a  very  early  period  of  cell-life,  and 
usually  of  the  full  size.  Now,  cell- division  often  takes 
place,  or  rather  commences,  at  an  epoch  when  the  cyto- 
blast_  completely  fills  that  portion  of  the  primordial 
utricle  which  is  about  to  form  a  new  cell  on  the  sub- 
sequent expansion  of  the  utricle  its  walls  retreat  from 
the  periphery  of  the  cytoblast  or  nucleus,  which  then 
remains  suspended  in  the  cavity  or  attached  to  the  wall. 
This  may  be  observed  in  the  moniliform  hairs  of 
Tradescantia. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  an  appearance  simi- 
lating  the  development  of  membrane  from  a  cytoblast 
as  described  by  Schleiden  ;  and  since  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  production  of  cytoblasts  themselves  by 
the  aggregation  of  the  granules  of  the  mucilage,  I  think 
it  most  probable  that  it  has  been  a  misinterpretation  of 
similar  phenomena  which  has  given  rise  to  Schleiden's 
theory. 

Miiller  has  represented  a  cytoblast  or  nucleus  cut 
into  two  portions  by  the  fold  of  the  primordial  utricle. 


The  same  division  of  the  perfect  nucleus  by  the  sep- 
tum of  the  cell  has  been  observed  by  Unger.  This  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  original  division  of  the  nuclei 
which  is  said  to  occur  at  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  life 
of  the  cell,  but  it  is  direct  evidence  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  cytoblast  is  the  active  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  membrane.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  cytoblast  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  permanent  cell-wall,  since  it  is  always  within  the 
primordial  utricle,  either  adhering  to  its  walls,  or  at 
earlier  periods  suspended  in  the  cavity  by  mucilaginous 
filaments. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  correctness  of  the  view  I  had  taken  of  the  agency 
exercised  by  the  primordial  utricle  in  cell  division,  I 
have  observed  the  process  in  several  plants  Cryptoga- 
mous  and  Phanerogamous.  In  no  case  have  I  been  able 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the  formation  of  septa 
so  well  as  in  Achimenes  grandiflora.  This  plant  pro- 
duces a  great  number  of  axillary  buds  or  bulbels,  on 
the  scales  of  which  are  found  many  capitate  hairs.  I 
examined  these  hairs  in  young  buds  of  from  about  half 
a  line  to  a  line  in  length,  possessing  at  that  period  only 
six  or  seven  scales.  By  dissection  these  scales  were 
isolated  and  brought  under  the  microscope,  the  hairs 
which  fringed  the  margin  of  the  scales  were  thus  pre- 
sented free  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  beinf 
very  transparent  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
examining  the  cells  in  their  different  stages  in  a  perfect 
and  uninjured  condition,  an  important  point,  which 
cannot  be  secured  in  sections  of  growing  tissues. 

In  the  earliest  stage  the  nuclei  were  perfect  and 
distinct  one  from  another  ;  in  the  next  the  transverse 
lines  indicate  the  commencement  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  primordial  utricle  ;  that  the  lines  are  not  septa  is 
seen  by  the  appearance  of  hairs  which  had  been  kept 
in  spirit  several  days.  In  these  the  primordial  utricle, 
detached  from  the  lateral  walls,  is  continuous  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  hair. 

Different  stages  of  the  unfolding,  that  is,  the  progress 
of  the  fold  toward  the  centre,  were  seen  by  the  con- 
strictions exhibited  by  the  mucilaginous  cell-contents. 
When  treated  with  iodine,  the  septa  were  incomplete 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hair,  but  the  lowest  septum 
was  perfect,  the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  cell-contents, 
having  become  retracted  from  it.  In  this  septum  the 
two  new  layers  may  be  traced  from  the  lateral  walls, 
intimately  united  toward  the  centre  so  as  to  appear 
like  one  layer  Such  an  examination  shows  that  the 
layers  forming  the  septum  are  continuous,  with  a 
new  layer  deposited  over  the  inside  of  the  laterals-all. 
Mohl  states  that  each  layer  of  new  matter  grows  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  that  the  septum  is 
not  produced  by  a  succession  of  layers,  each  projecting 
a  little  beyond  that  preceding  it.  This  point  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  determine  for  myself.  In  the  perfect 
cell  the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  nucleus,  undergoes 
dissolution. 

These  views  which  I  have  adopted  of  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  multiplication  by  division  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  cases  of  cell  development.  I  allude 
particularly  to  the  production  of  free  cells  in  the  cavity 
of  a  parent  cell,  such  as  occurs  in  the  formation  of 
spores  and  pollen.  Supposing  that  this  is  not  effected 
in  the  way  described  by  Schleiden,  namely  by  develop- 
ment from  nuclei,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  either  with 
Niigeli  that  the  primordial  utricle  divides  into  distinct 
portions,  and  becomes  detached  from  the  cell  wall  be- 
fore it  begius  to  secrete  membrane,  or  that  the  rew 
cells,  formed  within  the  parent  cell,  subsequently  be- 
come free  by  the  solution  of  those  layers  of  membrane 
deposited  immediately  upon  the  primary  wall. 

This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  especially 
as  an  internal  formation,  such  as  is  implied  in  all  these 
theories,  throws  no  light  upon  the  external  markings 
which  are  produced  iu  definite  arrangements  on  pollen 
grains,  spores,  &c.  These  points  remain  lor  future  in- 
vestigation. 


MUMMY  WHEAT. 
At  page  653  mention  is  made  of  an  ear  of  Wheat 
having  been  exhibited  at  the  Newcastle  Farmer's  Club. 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  grown  from  s ..  eh. 
found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy  case.  Statements  of  lhe 
same  general  character  have  been  put  forth  elsewhere  ; 
and  I  lately  met  with  one  in  a  little  work  called  "Bota- 
nical Rambles,"  published  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. Two  figures  are  there  given  of  the  kind  ot 
Wheat  alluded  to,  and  an  interesting  and  very  marvel- 
lous inference  is  drawn  from  the  presumed  accuracv  of 
the  facts  detailed.  It  is  asserted  that  in  Egypt  of  old 
it  was  no  more  uncommon  to  meet  with  seven  ears  of 
corn  growing  on  one  stalk,  than  seven  kine  feeding 
together  in  one  meadow  !  On  two  or  three  occasions  I 
have  received  specimens  of  this  supposed  "  Mummy 
Wheat,"  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  18-43,  p. 
787,  you  have  also  stated  that  several  had  been  sent  to 
you.  The  variety  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  old  and  well  known  kind  of  "  Revel  Wheat,"  called 
"  Egyptian  Wheat,"  and  which  I  have  occasionally  seen 
cultivated  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  presume  this 
variety  has  been  so  called  in  allusion  to  Pharaoh's 
dream,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  anomalous  fact  of 
one  stalk  bearing  6even  ears.  This  variety  does  not  in 
reality  bear  more  ears  than  usual,  namely  one  only  ; 
but  it  has  several  of  the  spikelets  so  much  elongated 
that  they  bear  more  grains  than  usual.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cluster 
compounded  of  several  ears.    It  is  a  monstrosity  which 


758 

occasionally  returns,  under  culture,  to  the  more  ordU 
B^condiLns  of  the  ear  ;  neither  is  it,  -hen  most 
™  ific,  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  any  great  value 
Now  it  is  the  mere  name  of  th.s  variety  winch  has 
mSed  many  to  suppose  it  identical  with  the  kind  of 
Wat  Sat  was  railed   in  the  celebrated  experiment 
von  have  recorded  in   the    Gardeners'   Chronicle   for 
1843    but  which   is   there   stated   to    have   been  the 
•'Belle  Vue    Talavera"    of   Colonel    Le    Couteur.     I 
can    fully    confirm    this,   because    I   had    six    grains 
from  the  specimens  raised  by  Mr.  Tupper,  and  grew 
them  in   company   with    several  varieties    of   Wheat 
in  mv  garden.     Among  these  were  plants  of  the  "  Belle 
Vne  "Talavera,"  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  com- 
paring them  with  the  descendants  of   the   "Mnmrny 
Wheat"      This  variety  was  specially  remarkable  lor 
exceeding  in  length  of  straw,  and  for  flowering  much 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  in  my  garden.  In 
this  and  in  all  other  particulars,  I  could  not  observe 
the  slightest  difference  between  the  Belle  Vue  Talavera 
and  the  Mummy  Wheat.     Both,  also,  were  attacked 
more  vigorously  than  the  rest  by  rust  and  mildew.     If, 
then,  the  single  seed  reared  by  Mr.   Tupper  was  really 
deposited  in   the   catacombs   during  the   time   of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Wheat  of  Egypt  was  not  (our)  Egyptian 
Wheat,  so  far  as  this  experiment  may  be  considered 
decisive.     But  I  have  long  suspected  the  possibility  of 
a  flaw  in  the  testimony  upon  which  this  one  grain  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  so  old  as  Mr.  Tupper  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  believed  it  to  be.  Application  was  once 
made  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  for  specimens  of  Mummy 
Wheat,  in  order  that  it  might  be  tried  among  a  series 
of  experiments  "  on  the  vitality  of  seeds,"  which  have 
been  in  progress  for  a  few  years,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  committee  of  the  British  Association. 
The  gentleman  who  had  been  requested  to  apply  to  Sir 
G.  W.  was  furnished  with  a  sample  by  himself.  Upon 
his  proceeding  to  share  the  grains  among  the  parties 
experimenting,  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  intermixed 
•with  grains  of  Maize  (a  plant  of  the  new  world  !). 
This,  of  course,  led  to  further  inquiry,  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was,  that  the  sample  had  most 
certainly  been  tampered  with  before  it  came  into  Sir  G. 
W.'s  possession.  Without  presuming  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  Mummy  Wheat  retaining  its  vital  powers 
for  3000  years,  I  must  consider  the  above  fact,  coupled 
with  the  strange  misapprehension  that  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  mummy  origin  of  our  "  Egyptian  Wheat," 
to  throw  an  amount  of  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  results  which  Mr.  Tupper  considered  he  had  ob- 
tained, which  makes  it  necessary  the  experiment  should 
be  repeated  before  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  a  grain  of 
Mummy  Wheat  has  really  germinated  in  our  own  times. 
— J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  October  3. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Snowdrops.— An  amateur  gardener  myself,  I  read 
the  articles  of  "  H.  B."  with  much  interest.  He  com- 
plains (p.  739)  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
Snowdrops,  and  speaks  of  the  broad  patches  of  them 
that  may  be  now  and  then  seen  in  old  orchards,  where 
no  care  is  taken  of  them.  I  was  long  ago  aware  that 
they  would  not  stand  in  flower-beds,  where  they  are 
subject  to  frequent  disturbance  ;  I  therefore  took  the 
hint  of  the  aforesaid  plenary  supply  of  old  orchard 
growth,  and  placed  patches  on  my  lawn  so  near  to  the 
stems  of  Arbor-viUe,  Judas-tree,  and  other  lawn  stand- 
ards, as  to  secure  them  from  the  sweep  of  the  scythe, 
so  long  at  least  as  the  foliage  was  necessary  for  the 
annual  recruit  of  the  bulbs.  When  the  leaves  wither, 
the  tufts  are  cleared  away  with  the  long  Grass,  and  the 
flowers  spring,  and  are  fully  enjoyed  in  the  spring, 
before  the  mowing  season  begins.  Old  orchards  are 
depastured,  and  seldom  mown,  and  the  other  biding 
places  of  the  Snowdrop  are  seldom  disturbed.  It  is 
thence  to  be  inferred  th*t  its  bulb  will  not  bear  frequent 
removal;  or,  if  so,  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  it  is 
to  be  timed. — ** 

Bulbs.— Your  correspondent" H.  B.,"  (p.  739,)  com- 
plains of  difficulty   in   cultivating    the    Snowdrop.     I 
never  experienced  such  difficulty  ;  but  having  formerly 
collected  the  roots  from  places  in  which  they  apparently 
grew  wild,  I  can  tell  him  that  they  delight  in  a  deep 
moist,  tenacious    soil— especially  a  black  marly  loam 
resembling  pond  mud.     In  this   they  increase   abun- 
dantly;  but  the  roots   are   seldom   found   within   six 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  I  suspect  do  not  like  to  be 
often  disturbed.     As  far  as  I  have  observed  Amaryl- 
lids,    bulbs  —  including    Narcissus  —  prefer    strong 
alluvial  soils.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Fritil- 
laria  meleagris  is  rarely  fouDd  wild  except  in  meadows 
subject  to  floods  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  it  abounds 
most  in  those  parts  which  are  most  frequently  flooded. 
I  have  also  found  that  Gladiolus  natalensis  (psittacinus) 
does  not  flourish  except  in  strong   loam.     My  whole 
stock  dwindled  and  died  on  being  removed  to  a  sandy 
soil.     Two  years  ago  I  planted  some  weak  bulbs  in  a 
strong  soil,  and  this  year  they  have  flowered  in  great 
luxuriance.     I  mention  this  because   gandaven&is  and 
other  hybrids  will  probably  possess  the  same  habits,  and 
if  treated  like  the  more  delicate  African  Gladioli,  will 
probably  perish.     Iris  Xiphium  also  is  never  seen  in 
perfection  except  in  a  strong  alluvial  loam.     I  wish 
lovers  of  gardening  could  be  persuaded  to  take  some 
trouble  with  the  Chalcedonian   Iris.     Many  roots  are 
annually  imported  ;  but  how  rarely  is  it  seen  in  flower  1 
I  suspect  the  tubers  are  so  weakened  by  removal  that 

they  will  hardly  flower  till  the  second  year J.  Rogers. 

Roses  in  Pols. — Mr.  Rivers  will  find  it  much  easier 
to  bloom  Roses  in  paragraphs  than  in  pots,  and  I 


recommend  him  and  every  one  else  not  to  put  up  an 
erection  covered  top  and  sides  with  canvas  for  bloom- 
ing this  favourite  flower  under,  in  the  way  we  do 
Tulips,  &c,  for  it  will  not  answer.  It  is  very  well  to 
have  such  an  erection  to  place  them  in  when  the  flowers 
are  just  expanding,  and  then  they  must  not  be  there 
many  days,  for  they  do  not  like  it.  Mind  I  am  speak- 
in°-  of  canvas  for  a  covering — not  glass  ;  the  latter 
answers  well.  I  wish  Mr.  Rivers  would  favour  us  at 
the  exhibitions.  When  I  go  up,  and  I  do  to  all  the 
metropolitan  shows,  I  see  no  contributions  of  his  in 
this  way,  and  until  I  witness  what  he  can  do  in  pots,  I 
do  not  care  to  read  what  he  can  do  on  paper.  Mr. 
Rivers  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  and  will  take  this  in 

good  part Cultivator,  North  Wales,  Nov.  9. 

Brugmansia  Knightii.—li  I  am  correct  in  believing 
that  the  new  double  Datura  is  the  plant  figured  under 
this  name  in  the  «  Botanical  Magazine,"  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  ornament  to  the  conservative  wall.  It  was 
planted  against  mine  last  spring,  and  has  succeeded 
admirably,  having  grown  vigorously,  and  produced  an 
immense  number  of  its  large,  fragrant  blossoms  during 
the  summer,  and  is  still  covered  with  flowers  and  buds, 
which,  unless  we  have  unusually  severe  weather,  are 
likely  to  open  in  succession  till  Christmas,  when  it  will 
be    slightly    protected.  —  A    Devonian,    Kingsbridge, 

Nov.  7.  .     , 

Hazard's  Heating.  —We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.  the  following  plan  of  the 
house  mentioned  in  their  communication  of  Saturday, 
Oct.  31  (see  p.  725)  :— 


find  your  tormentors  congregate  thousands  strong ;  for 
I  assure  you  they  are  first-rate  bone-polishers.     Forty 
years  ago,  when  a  boy,  whenever  I  wanted  a  particular 
bone  of  a  duck  or  goose  polished,  I  always  found  the 
ant-hill  the  best  manufactory.     Have  in   readiness  a 
strong  solution  of  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  when  you 
perceive  your  enemies  beginning  to  retreat  cover  them 
with  it.     Salt  and  water  cold  will  destroy  them  poured 
into  their  haunts  ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  decoy  them 
out  of  their  strongholds.     It  will  be  good  policy  to  wash 
out  the  basin  or  bowl,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  mould  pre- 
vious to  a  second  decoy,  as  it  will  be  perceived  salt  is 
not  a  favourite.     It  appears  that  previous  to  the  ants 
making  their  appearance  in  the  houses  at  the  west  end 
of  London  (see  Newspaper  department  of  the  Chronicle, 
p.  340)  they  were  infested  with  beetles,  and  doubtless 
they  were  tempted  by  damp,  but  the  houses,  now  be- 
come drained  and  dry,  and  means  used  for  their  de- 
struction, the  ants,  fond  of  a  dry  place,  took  posses- 
sion, and  like  all  other  beings,  live  by  feeding  on  the 
dead,  and  as  long  as  the  remains  of  the  beetles  lasted 
they  did  not  intrude  further.     Gardeners  may  take  the 
hint  of  the  bowl  or  basin  among  their  pots  or  plants.— 
R.  A.  C.K.  , 

Clement  Hoare's  Vine  Pillar.— I  have  three  Vines 
growing  upon  two  of  Clement  Hoare's  Vine  Pillars} 
now  looking,  as  they  have  done  all  the  summer  and 
autumn,  very  healthy.  I  hope  the  plan  will  not  be  dis- 
carded, as  it  only  wants  care  to  make  it  answer. — 
C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whitlington,  Oswestry,  Nov.  3. 

'Select  Pelargoniums.— The  following,  from  their 
beauty  and  colour,  are  well  adapted  either  for  green- 
house cultivation  or  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ;  bemg 
arranged  according  to  colour,  a  selection  may  be  made 
to  suit  various  tastes.  Fine  flowers  in  the  class  of 
whites,  rosy  crimson,  and  purples  are  still  much  wanted., 
and  certain  flowers  are  retained  which  are  deficient  in 
form,  till  improved  varieties  equal  in  colour  shall  drive 
them  from  the  field  : — 


Whites. 
Drury's  Pearl. 
Beck's  Susanna. 
Catleugh's  Emma. 
Sarah. 
Lyne's  White  Perfection. 

Pink,  or  Light  Rose. 
Foster's  Matilda. 

„      Sylph. 
Beck's  Isabella. 
Garth's  Magog. 
Nestor. 

Rose. 
Beck's  Rosy  Circle. 

,,      Favorita. 
Cock's  Hector. 

„      Eliza  Sauvage. 
Foster's  Nymph. 
Garth's  Queen  Phillippa. 
„      Magog. 

Rose  with  White  Centre. 
Beck's  Arabella. 
Foster's  Luna. 

„       Nabob. 
Garth's  Constellation. 
Unit. 


Flowers  ivith  dark  top  petals, 

and  light  bottom  ones. 
Foster's  Pulchellum. 
Beck's  Mustee. 

„      Desdemona. 

,,  Zenobia. 
Hodge's  Oberon. 
Lyne's  Imogene. 
Cyrus  Superb. 

Orange. 
Foster's  Erectum. 
„      Sultana. 
,,      Orion. 
Gaines's  Duchess  of  Leinster. 
Thurtell's  Trafalgar. 
Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Foster's    Conflagration,    an 
approach  to  Scarlet. 

Rosy  Crimson. 
Foster's  Ardens. 
Thurtell's  Pluto. 
Hodge's  Commodore. 
Catleugh's  Agripina. 

Purple. 
Foster's  Sir  R.  Peel. 
Beck's  Purple. 
Silverlock's  Emperor  Nicholas. 


Referring  to  the  reports  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies'  exhibitions,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
following  varieties  have  received  prizes,  and  have  been 
tested  as  two-years  old  flowers  - 


Beck's  Aurora. 
,,      Bacchus. 
„      Competitor. 
„      Hebe's  Lip. 


Hoyle's  Mount  Etna. 
Beck's  Patrician. 

,,      Resplendent. 
Cock's  Melpomene. 


A.  Chamber  for  Apparatus. 

B.  Pit.  ^     . 

C.  Entrance  to  Cold  Air  Drain. 

D.  Termination  of  Cold  Air  Dram. 

E.  Space  under  Slate  for  Warm  Air. 

F.  Stoke-hole. 

Polmaise  Heating— To  my  communication  on  this 
subject  (p.  741),  you  append  the  enqmry  :"How  do  you 
propose  to  provide  against  back  draughts  V— I  think 
that  a  very  light  valve  or  door,  hung  by  its  upper  edge, 
in  the  air  passage  to  the  ash  pit,  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  close,  by  being  hung  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
would  not  obstruct  the  draught  to  the  fire,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  any  back  draught  from  it.  Or  if 
an  increased  height  to  the  chimney  would  be  not  objec- 
tionable, an  effectual  draught  would  be  secured  by  that 
means.  But,  as  there  are  very  great  objections  to 
stove-roasted  air,  I  think  where  a  little  addition  to  the 
first  expense  is  not  an  object,  that  the  method  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  the  Reform  Club-house,  (as  described 
by  Dr.  Ure  in  the  "  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  where  11,000  feet  of 
air  heated  from  75Q  to  85°  is  thrown  in  per  minute, 
using  two  cwt.  of  coals  in  12  hours)  would  be  prefer- 
able to  almost  any  other. — Lusor. 

How  to  decoy  and  destroy  Ants  in  Dwelling-houses. — 
When  practicable  place  as  near  the  end  or  passage  on 
a  level,  a  basin  or  bowl  filled  with  dry  mould  ;  then  put 
a  bone  or  bones  of  fresh  meat  in  the  bottom  (such  as 
are  discarded  from  the  dining-room).     You  will  soon 


Rabbits. I  was  once  informed  that  rabbits  have  a  dis- 
like to  treading  upon  newly  turned-up  soil ;  I  thought  I 
would  give  the  thiDg  a  trial.  Five  rows  of  young  Cauli- 
flower "plants  were  put  in  where  rabbits  were  known  to 
be  ;  the  plants  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  the  first  two  nights  after  they  were  planted  ;  on  the 
third  morning  a  few  plants  were  destroyed,  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  ground  was  disturbed  with  a 
Dutch  hoe  ;  the  next  morning  when  they  were  ex- 
amined, all  the  plants  were  safe  ;  the  hoemg  was 
continued  for  some  time,  until  the  plants  were  well 
taken  with  the  ground,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they 
are  seldom  eateu  by  rabbits,  unless  they  are  very 
numerous  and  provision  short.  The  hoeing  may  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening,  and,  besides 
keeping  off  the  rabbits,  is  a  benefit  to  the  plants.— Peter 
Mackenzie.  .  , .    T 

Conifers  at  Bury  Hill.— Pinus  insiguis,plautedm  June 
1 840,  out  of  a  6-inch  pot,  and  then  1 5  in.  high,  measures 
now,Nov.  1846,  in  height.  20  ft.;  diam.of  branches,  13it.; 
girth  of  stem  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  1  ft.  10  m.  Last 
year  at  this  time  it  measured  14  ft.  in  height,  having 
grown  exactly  6  ft.  during  last  summer.  Near  it  is  a 
plant  of  Abies  Douglasii,  planted  in  1833.  It  measures 
in  height,  40  ft. ;  diameter  of  branches,  30  ft. ;  girth  ot 
stem  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  11  in.  A  Deodara 
planted  about  the  same  time,  measures  in  height,  21  It. ; 
diameter  of  branches,  17  ft.  ;  girth  of  stem  3  ft.  from 
the  ground,  1  ft.  9  in.— IT.  Scott,  Bury  Hill,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey,  Nov.  9. 

Clianthus  puniceus  as  a  Creeper.— Those  who  have 
not  seen  this  traiued  as  a  creeper  can  form  no  correct 
idea  of  the  splendour  of  this  truly  beautiful  plant.  Ine 
Clianthus  in  the  conservatory  here  extends  about 
35  feet  ;  on  the  next  rafter  is  Glycine  (or  Wistaria) 
sinensis,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house  both  creepers  are 
turned  to  meet  and  intermingle  their  flowers  in  festoons, 
the  effect  of  which  is  very  good.  Both  plants  flower 
twice  in  the  season.    By  being  forced,  or  rather  MB- 
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yarded  in  February  and  March,  thev  bloom  the   latter  <vt,«f  r         111          •        ■      >  — 

j    mi       i        j-      «      •,        V        -    uluoIU  lne   lattei  what  I  cou  d  have  una gined      Very  fine  ones  were  sel - 

>nd  of  March  and  in  Apri  .  and  aea  n    n  SeDtemher ;,,.,  .,►    ij         j   ,,  .  ^  .              ,'        ,  ,b ,,   ,re  se" 

T   L   Snow   Sainton  P„A-   ».//{■      September.—  mg  at    lrf.  and    \\d.  a  piece,  and  excellent  Melons  at 

G^n^'edlZCnlnl^'  Urk°':,rf-        .  ab»ut   *■  Bame  price;    Grapes,  notwithstanding   the 

Jdene'4arenft  onK  rei^  ,       present  day,  when  proximity  of  the  south  coast  vineyards',  few   and  not 

nd   ex'mto I  have   oft™ ^1.       w*  but  also  to  thmk  good  ;  Cabbages  the  principal  vegetable.     One   peeuli- 

enVr™  a  ^eaTserv        ■ '       S      'f   ?°?  "'S1"  -^ty  in  the  market  was  the  enormous  quantity  of  cart 

^the  globe,  and  microscope.     I  need  pair  of  wheels,  rudely  attained  with  wooden  poles  and 
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Hcbirtos. 


,  ™ «  fr.v«._,  nuu  iiii^iooc-upe.  i  ueeu 
ardly  mention  that  the  majority  of  gardeners  are  too 
l-paid  to  be  able  to  procure  such  things,  although  they 
ay  have  sense  enough  to  use  them  if  they  had  them, 
id  would  feel  gratelul  for  such  helps,  whether  they 
ere  bestowed  on  them  as  rewards,  or  only  supplied  to 
lem  during  the  time  they  coutinued  in  their  situation, 
am  satisfied  a  word  or  two  would   do  much  good. C 


reet  benefit  upon  their  men;  but  an  indirect  advan 
;e  upon  themselves.] 

Silk-  Worms,  fc— At  p.  709  you  allude  to  the  intro- 
iction  of  silk-worms,  by  Mrs.  Whitby,  of  Newlands. 
le  writer  of  this  being  in  Paris  in  the  year  1837  or  183S, 
ard  the  late  M.  Audouin,  professor  "at  the  Jardin  des' 
antes,  state  that  after  repeated  attempts,  he  had  at 

it     CI1llf.|iailcil      In      aMU.......!-. i' .1-  .      .1 
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pegs.  No  iron  enters  into  the  construction  of  either 
wheels  or  carts,  the  parts  all  being  connected  by  wooden 
pegs,  the  tire  not  of  one  piece,  as  in  the  greater  part 
ot  Russia,  but  of  about  half  a  dozen  felloes,  neither  ac- 
curately shaped  nor  well  put  together,  so  that  few- 
wheels  are  an  exact  circle,  and,  altogether,  lines  of  20 
or  30,  or  more,  of  these  carts,  with  100  to   150   pair  of 


fma^^ldr^rheywL^onm^onf^a    ^ ---.  <f  .^e  carts;  wlth  100  to    150   pair  of 
rect  benefit  upon  their' men;  but  an  uXTadvan* fel^S^  Z.^L ""^fl^S  **  « 


most  singular  effect.  They  come  mostly  from  Kokkoz, 
a  village  in  the  wooded  part  of  the  mountains,  said  to 
contain  300  wheelwrights,  who  make  above  1S,OPO 
wheels  per  annum,  and  in  the  whole  village  is  but  one 
blacksmith's  forge. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  though 

IceTded  In^uTmglr'om  fcX^  of   Z'^T  '"  *?  ""^  "*  ^  ^  mUeS  hv°^C° 
3    United    States     a    oiAnt.V   s,  !-;7     „7     n  tb,e  north'  are  ln  mauy    P^15    densely    wooded,   and 

Jiff?  -fcSSUitt  IS    nlen^)0™;    mherethetlT  FS"  """"'"v*  *  *"  ^^ 
it  time  unknown  in   Europe,  much  bardtr  than th I  T    «       ^  t7  t?  CUt  f°r  use,  they  attain  a 

iimon  silk-worm,-pa1,icuPia;.i;t  to  its'f  od    "on  d  '  LSIuahlvfor  sm,  ft*  "T*?  "  f  ™> 

supenoi  quality  tor  shipbuilding,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured large  enough.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard 
this  at  Sevastopol,  for  I  was  told  it  was  the  sou  h  coast 
Oak,  which  is  all  Q.  pubescens,  but  on  further  inquiry 

I    fininit   tli-.r    n-li.i.   .......  ......J  c .l:.l.:ij: i» 


7        r .~-.j    ,.o   iu   no  mull.         V.UU1U 

11  intorm  me  if  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
roduce  it  into  this  country  !  Might  I  also  ask  if  any 
empt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  Vicugna  I  for 
I  writer  of  this  recollects  well  hearing  M.  St.  Hilaire 
>ress  himself  strongly  on  the  great  superiority  of  its 
ol  to_  that  of  the  Alpaca,  and  his  entertaining  no 
ibt  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  it  to  Europe. 
My,— you  stated  some  time  since,  that  Mr.  Barker 
I  Scut  to  this  country  from  Suaedia  (I  believe  at  the 
uth  of  the  Orontes),  a  kind  of  Peach  (Nectarine) 
irely  unknown  in  this  country,  the  peculiarity  of 
^h  appeared  to  be  a  total  absence  of  hydrocyanic 
1  in  tne  pulp  or  seed.  Is  it  possible  that  ourcorn- 
l  fVach  might  have  originated  in  the  bitter  Almond 
this  Peach  in  the  sweet?— KafmoQiAos,  .Vow.  3. 
e  must  trust  to  our  kind  correspondents  for  answers 
lese  enquiries.] 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Odessa,  October  6,  1846.— Since  our  arrival  here,  we 
e  made  a  10  days'  excursion  to  the  soutli  coast  of 
.  so  celebrated  in  this-  country  as  the  «  Italy 
Eossia.  Landing  from  the  steamboat  at  Yalta  in 
centre   of  the  most  beautiful  part,  we  proceeded 

to  the  westward,  visiting  Prince  Woronzow's  c-ar- 
s  at  Aloupta,  and  along  the  new  post  road,  crossed 
ridge  to  Baidar  Balaclava  and  Sevastopol,  thence 
ward  behind  the  mountains  through  Bagtchisarai'to 
pneropol,  then  turn  ng  southwards  round  the  Teha- 
>agu   came  down  upon  the  coast  again  at  Aloushta, 

tact  to  Yalta,  passing  the  government  botanic 
en  ot  .\ikita  ;  a  tour  of  about  ISO  miles  through  all 
different  varieties  of  soil,  aspect,  and  climate  of 
1  Crimea,  except  perhaps  that  farther  to  the  east- 
l  the  valleys  are  said  to  be  rather  more  open.  The 
-  inch  border  the  s  .uch  coast  form  a  narrow 
io  l" Id  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  21  00,  30C0 
1000  feet,  or  in  some  places  to  above  4700.*  mostly 
reous,  but  often  also  schistous  or  pnrphyritic  with 
•y  steep  slope  towards  the  sea,  and  sinkim*  rather 
gradually  to  the  north,  first  into  rocky'  wastes 
he  garrigues  of  the  south  of  France,  but  soon  pass! 
ito  steppes,  like  those  of  the  main  land.  All  this 
try  behind  the  mountains  is  cold,  barren,  and  un- 
hung,  either  in  an  agricultural  or  horticultural 

ot  v,ew    however  rich  some  parts  may  be  to  the 
•     Ihe   lartar  inhabitants,  though  a  fine  race 


I  found  that  what  was  used  for  shipbuilding  came  from 
the  woods  of  the  Tchatir-Dagb,  and  on  going  through 
them  subsequently,  I  found  the  Oak  there  to  be  entirely 
Q.  sessiliflora,  a  very  smooth  variety,  with  long  fooU 
stalks  to  the  leaves.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
that  species  in  Russia.  The  Polish  Oak,  much  used 
in  south  Russia,  but  reckoned  very  iufeiior  to  tbe  Cri- 
mean, is  all  Q.  pedunculata.  The  Q.  pubescens  of  the 
south  coast  is  generally  a  stunted  tree,  or  (from  fre- 
quent cutting)  a  mere  bush  ;  I  saw  one  tree  of  some  size 
at  Nikita,  and  they  say  that  the  wood  of  a  large  tree  is 
so  hard  that  no  axe  will  penetrate  it.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Pinus  sylyestns  on  some  moun- 
tains, but  I  did  not  see  them.  On  the  south  coast,  but 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Pinus  Pallasiana,  growing  out  of  the  chinks  of  the  rocks 
exactly  as  it  does  near  Vienna,  where  it  is  the  P.  aus- 
triaca  or  nigricans ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  two  are  the 
same  :  the  wood  is  not  much  esteemed,  but  not  much 
is  known  about  its  qualities.  There  is  on  the  south 
coast  another  tree  which,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
hardness  of  its  wood,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Upton  as 
capable  of  supplying  very  good  sheaves  for  blocks,  in 
place  of  Lignum  vi.aj  ;  it  is  a  Pistacia,  very  much  like 
the  P.  terebiuthus  of  the  south  of  France,' but  formins 
a  tree  instead  of  a  bush,  and  having  some  other  botani- 
cal characters  upon  which  Fischer  has  distinguished  it 
as  P.  mutica.  The  Ash  of  the  mountains  is  F.  excel- 
sior, which  lower  down  towards  the  coast  is  mixed  with 
Fraxinus  oxycarpa,  as  in  the  south  of  France.  There 
is  also  towards  the  coast  a  great  quantity  of  Carpiuus 
oneutalis.  generally  a  stunted  thrub.  On  the  whole, 
if  the  mountain  woods  were  taken  any  care  of,  they 
might  fnrnUh  much  valuable  timber. 


Report  on  the  Disease  of  the  Potato    Crop  in  Scotland, 
m  the  tjeur  1S4j.     With  au  Appendix. 
This  is  a   pamphlet  of   112   pages,  and    consists  of 
various  letters  on  the  Totato  disease  of  1845,  obtained 
by  the  Highland  Society  from  its  correspondents.     It  is 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  data,  and  forms  an  exam- 
ple ol  the  manner  in  which  such  an  enquiry  should  be 
conducted    by   a    public    body.     The  secretary  of   the 
Society,  by  whom  the  capital  anahsis  of  the  contents  of 
the    letters    has,   we    presume,    been   prepared,     has 
executed   his  task  with  such  skill,    as   to  give   much 
additional  importance  to  what  would   iu  its  absence  he 
but  an  indigesta  moles.     The  pressure  of  other  matter 
prevents  our  adding,  for  the  present,  more   than  that 
the  conclusions  deducible  from    the  Scotch  evidence  is 
not  in  any  essential   respect   different  from  that  which 
has  been  gradually  collected  by  ourselves. 

New  Garden  Plants. 

d2.  Leschenaultia  akcuata.  Drooping  Leschenaultia. 
Half-shrubby  Greenhuuse-plant.  (Goodeniads  *1 
Swan  River.  ' 

A  singular  and  truly  handsome  species,  exceed- 
ingly different  from  every  other  known  one,  having 
copious,  spreading,  decurved  branches,  with  innut 
merable  branchltts,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  ter- 
minated with  a  large  red-purple  and  jeliow  flower. 
Raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Piuce,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter, 
The  flowers  have  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  large  shrubby  Polygalre  of  South  Africa. 
i  lowers  in  August.— Botanical  Magazine. 
53.  Scutellaria  ixcarnata.    Flesh-coloured  Skull-cap. 

Greenhouse  Plant.  (Labiates.*)  Quito. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch.  I  was  led  on  the  first  inves- 
tigation of  the  plant  to  consider  it  the  same  with  the 
S.  coccinea  of  Humboldr,  but  a  stricter  comparison 
soon  convinced  me  of  this  error  ;  and  I  now  refer  it 
with  little  hesitation  to  S.  iucarnata  of  Venteuat.  I  am, 
however,  disposed  to  thiuk  that  author  has  confounded 
the  S.  coccinea,  or  some  other  species,  with  this. 
S.  incarnata  differs  frum  S.  coccinea  in  its  narrower 
and  more  membranous  leaves,  borne  on  short  foot- 
stalks, in  the  larger  appendage  to  the  calyx,  deep-rose 
(rather  than  flesh- coioui),  with  a  shorter  tube  of  the 
corolla,  more  dilated  upwards,  and  in  the  almost  entire 
upper  lobe  of  the  limb.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  great  ornament  to  our 
flower- borders,  if  an  entire  bed  is  devoted  to  it.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August.— Botanical  Magazine. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


sbocfetfes. 

STAMFORD     HILL,     CLAPTON,     AND     STOKE 
NEWINGTON     GARDENERS'     ASSOCIATION 
FOR  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Oct.  26th — Mr.  C.  Ta.nt  in  the  chair.     The  Rev.  W. 
Hi.ncks,  F.L.S.,  delivered  a  Lecture  on  Vegetable  Tera- 
tology. He  commenced  by  observing  that  many  present 
[en,    picTures7u';in7irebTrr'slTgin,a  nDe  ?''    m^htunot  understand  from  the  subject  announced  to 
,  with  many  reall,l,I„H  '  >'  m  tkelr    what  bra3ch  of  t'°tauical  science  be  intended  to   call 

gnl"  e  lud  fi  hrne"'  on,  ST°J  &%  ^  ^  ^nd°n-  Hb  ^V1™'*  that  TeratoloSJ  (Jis~ 
JtheLimeR„»U„  wh« "j^f  aadh*b'a»°A-Veoncerm.,g  wonders  or  anomahes)  is  the  name  now 
an  mujikl  HheRa^n  n  !sal'et,  the  true  '  Slven  *>•*»  science  which  explains  the  nature  and 
.  a  postive  de"«     th  Titt£  rW  quah-    causes  of  abnormal  developments,  and  applies  them  to 

ii  comparative  %ut', t  ££,  T^T'"8 '?">'  "*  "  eX'llanation  of  Peculiarities  regularly  occurring  in 
i  degree.     Such  "  t  W^lKS  T  fl  ^^  '<  certa,n'rlb!s-     H*  °«<iced  the  mistake  of  the  LinnSan 

rsafiy  heard,  .nd  ^cotld  „Kt  L  H^  7  '  "^'^  m  ^^  ^  ne»'eClin°  ™™*™*<*, 
erwe  saw  the  townsJon,*    «?»-  m         !   "»    V^  ,gaVe  SOme  mstances  of  their  manifest  importance 

s  cross-Wged!  or  souat^nt  S  "W^-""  S'-0p-  H,e  theU  aU  d°WU  the  the0Iy  of  the  «a»«a^  insisting 
Tartar  c5Pha\  of  B  4chf,eT-  o/th  *T    of  ^"f1  c'rc.^  ^  transformed  leaves,  differently  de^ 

\  lazily  crawling    o  tne  SmnWn     1  7     ■*    ve]\ed ^^'"S  to  their  position  ;  showing  that  each 

rude  oxen  carts' in  the  const  u 2  ofwh TT  *  faf  llad  ieen  f-Qd/=>P-^'ular  cases  changed  into  a 
i  used,  and  of  which    he  wheels  '  hlCh  ",°     t^'  aUd  l1t0^h  °f  the  other  parts,  and   that  each  of 

.ting  out  the  corn  fr  the  H  ■  Ver,greafd;  he  PartS  had  been  found  perfectly  produced  from 
n  kind  of  club  In  ft.  Seatt^,  grU6'  ""*  *  ^^  ""T.^  'm  a  ProPer  flo"er-  &/ observed  that 
3  dockyard  and  arsenal  ft   Sev°        'fT8  T    "'"'^  0r  d,minution  of  the  number  of  circles,  and  of 

•swho^orkedatttemwerew^nted'ftTh    C^  6  ^  "\  "^  ,d'C'e'  fUd  °f  "'e   cireleS  iu  re^ect  t0 

and   the  completion  dh"^ ^  It  ^  IT,       t    T  eaeh.  °tlle^  an.d  equal  or  unequal  distribution  of  the 

ctors  found  it  hopeles^ '■ ttemnr LI          f    '    ^  Dourlshment,with  the  primitive  distinctions  of  structure 

s  of  the   countrfas   labotu-er^.nH      H  0>'  ?""  and  numbef  ,"f  ft*  «hich  mark  the  great  classes  of 

.ody  of  Little  Rniians.     W "tCuchl  3^'    *  "T^"    ^"^   eXplaiu    aU    the    diB-eoces 

Wimg  in  the  Crimea  north  of    he  r^  P  Pt             '  ™°%  fWrs>,and  anomalous  cases  constantly  occur- 

proprietors  to  fix  theTr ^  res ^denceZre    V   'H  "Ug  "!UStl:ate  lbe  te'^ncies  on  which  these  differences 

■\y  be  very  Ion*  ere  the  rich Toll  „f  ,h        '       "^  PeDd'     ^    Hlneks   thea  exhibited  and  commented 

■  made  really  productive ^     n  t„„  1     tT  't'^P63  T'l  V^r  °f  his  Co0ection  of  monstrosities,  and 

ol,  which   U  a  very  uScte  „n'    T.            J?*™',  J,"UStrated  the  structure  of  some  curious  and  beautiful 

^^^^  ^eT-^.^r^^rciples  ^ estab- 

uch  are  nearly  the  same  as  English        '  probablJ  Kus-    Tf"  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  J.  Norton,  for  his 
"  •  cannon  Halt  Unseat  Grapes. 


Planting  and  Selecting  Fruit-trees  for  the  Kitchen, 
Garden.— In   a    late   Calendar,  I  promised    to  give  a 
few  words  of  advice   on  this  head  to  those  not  well 
versed  iu  the  subject.     In  the  first  place.  I  consider  it  of 
great  importance  so  to  prepare   the  soil  that  the  trees 
shad  be  as  tar  as  possible  independent  of  extreme  sea- 
sous,  whether  of  moisture  or  drought.     In  the  second, 
to  take-  care  that  they  do  not  make  superfluous  wood, 
thereby  giving  much   extra  trouble  to  the  pruner,  in- 
ducing au  immature  condition,   and  chokin"  the  sur- 
rounding vegetables  or  flowers.     To  accomplish  this,  I 
hnd     by  long  experience,    that  limitation  of  the  root 
is  absolutely  necessary,  more  especially  as  to  depth.  High 
planting  al=o  tends  to  the  same  purpose,  but  this  iu  rt- 
selt  is  not   complete,   inasmuch   as    it  cannot  provide 
agamst  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  which  provision,  as 
I  before  observed,  should  be  the  key-stone  of  the  arch. 
Thorough   draining,   1  need  scarcely  say,  is    the  first 
step,  provided  the  soil  harbouis  moisture.     This  bein" 
properly  accomplished,  some  good  sirong  loam  should 
be  provided  if  possible,  be  the  soil  what  it  may  (unless 
a  new  garden  and  of  a  loamy  character),  in   order  to 
mix  with  and  refresh  the  old  soil,  which,  in  the  majority 
ot  gardens,  is  what  we  term   effete  or  worn  out,  how- 
ever imposing  its  colour  or  consistence  may  be.     I  am 
no  friend  to  concrete,  or  other  impervious  bottoms  ; 
however,  I  have  never  used  them,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  regarded  as  iair  evidence.     I  consider  18  inches  of 
sound  soil,  for  the  average  of  fruit-trees,  better  than  a 
greater  depth,  provided  top-dressings  are  made  use  of 
in  very  dn  and  hot  periods.    This  with  me  is  placed  on 
a  mound,  6  leet  square,  of  brickbats  or  broken  stones, 
covered  with  a  coating  o;  cinders  or  coke,  to  keep  the 
drainage  perfect.     The  limits  of  a   Calendar  will  not 
allow  me  to  say  more   on  this  head;  I  will,  however, 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  fruit-trees  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  and  which  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  small  as  w  ell  as  large  gardens,  merely  premising  that 
the  list  is  not  to  be  considered  complete  in  itself,  but 
merely  as  furnishing  a  few  hints.     Of  Pears  procure 
the  Jargonelle,  Dunmore,   Marie  Louise,  Aston  town, 
Althorpe   Crassane,   Fondante   d'Automne,   Passe  Col- 
mar,   Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Ne  plus  Meuris, 
Beurre   Ranee.     Peaches—  Pourpree   Hative,    Royal 
George,  Noblesse,   Bellegarde,   Late  Admirable.     Nec- 
tarines:—Elruge,  Violet:eHative,01dNewington.  Apri- 
co.s:— Breda,    Royal,    Shipley's,    Moorpark.     Plums- 
— Precoce  de   Tours,  Orleans,  Reine  Claude    Violette, 
Washington,  Ickwortli   Imperatrice.     Cherries  :— May 
Duke,  Downtou,  Elton,  Bigarreau,  Late  Duke,  Moreno. 
Ihese  stand  nearly  or  quite  in  the  order  of  their  ripen- 
ing.    In  addition  to  these,  of  Apples  procure  the  Early 
Harvest,  Kerry  Pippin,  Hicks'  Fancy,  Ribston  Pippin, 


*  See  Lindlej's  "Vegetable  Eangdom"  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms.  r 
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Pea^onVPlate,  Pto^to^onpareil,  Old  Nonpareil, 
Stunner  Pippin,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmam  ;  all  table  fruit. 
As™enrPples,ManksandKeswickCodlings,Bedford. 
shire  Foundling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelows  Seed- 
line,  Wheeler's  Russet,  Northern  Greening.  To  these 
mioht  be  added  many  others  of  most  excellent  cliarac- 
ter°-  any  oue,  however,  desirous  of  planting  a  moderate 
sized  garden  would  do  well  to  obtain  these  kinds. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc.  . 

Conservatory.— As  last  Calendar.  F lower  forcing 
pit  —Now  the  leaves  are  falling  fast,  it  will  be  easy  for 
those  who  have  a  pit  at  liberty  to  make  it  up  for  flower 
forcing.  The  leaves  should  have  a  portion  of  we 
wrought  dung  mixed  with  them,  if  to  spare  ;  this  will 
bring  the  leaves  into  perfect  action  immediately.  About 
nine  inches  of  tan  may  be  placed  over  the  leaves  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  plunging.  Let  the  glass  have  a  thorough 
cleaning.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  flowers  for  forc- 
ing, if  in  proper  condition,  may  be  introduced  immedi- 
ately ;  such  as  the  various  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
•  Moss  and  Provins  Roses,  Persian  Lilacs,  Sweetbriars, 
Camellias,  &c,  taking  care,  at  this  period  especially,  to 
introduce  nothing  unless  it  has  gone  through  a  proper 
course  of  culture  during  the  summer,  such  course  con- 
sisting of  early  made  and  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  lor 
unless  their  condition  is  such,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  early  forcing.  The  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi, 
potted  in  September,  may  now  be  examined,  and  may 
be  introduced  successively  in  small  quantities  to  this 
pit,  when  their  buds  are  two  inches  long.  They  should 
be  plunged  overhead  at  the  front  or  darkest  part  oi  the 
pit,  covering  them  four  inches  with  old  tan. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines.  —  Keep  a  high  temperature  during  sun- 
shine, but  be  very  moderate  at  night,  and  during 
dark  weather.  'Syringing  may  now  be  almost  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  provided  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  can  be  supplied.  A  little  through  the  stems 
of  the  fruiters  once  a  week  will,  however,  prove  bene- 
ficial—Vineries  and  Peach-houses  at  rest  should  have 
the  remaining  dead  leaves  Btripped  away,  and  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Any  pruning  necessary  should 
be  performed  directly.  Early  pruning  is  of  mora  im- 
portance than  people  commonly  imagine.  These  should 
have  plenty  of  air  day  and  night.  Vineries  and  Peach- 
houses,  for  early  forcing,  having  been  prepared  as 
described  in  last  week's  Calendar,  may  now  have  their 
temperature  raised  slightly  by  fire-heat.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent old  plan  to  introduce  a  body  of  fermenting 
matter  within  the  house  if  convenient :  this  will  as- 
suredly cause  the  trees  to  "break"  with  more  regularity. 
See  that  the  wood  is  dressed,  if  not  already  done,  wan 
the  soft  soap  liquor.  Mr.  Paxton  recommended  lime  in 
addition,  I  think— a  recommendation  from  such  a 
quarter  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  Look  well  to  the 
borders.  Interior  arrangements  are  of  a  secondary 
character  as  compared  with  the  exterior. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
As  full  grown  Coleworts  turned  into  head,  like  young 
Cabbages,  are  rather  impatient  of  frost  in  a  severe 
winter,  I  make  a  point  of  taking  them  up  at  this  period 
and  heeling  them  near  the  frame  ground  as  thickly  as 
they  can  lay  together.  I  cover  them  up  as  soon  as 
slightly  frozen,  with  new  straw,  laying  a  few  stakes  on 
them  to  prevent  the  wind  removing  the  straw.  By  this 
plan  I  throw  the  ground  at  liberty  for  trenching,  and 
preserve  with  certainty  fine  young  Cabbages  all  through 
the  winter.  See  that  Mint,  Sorrel,  &c,  is  potted  tor 
forcing.  Plant  Shallots  on  raised  beds  ;  dig  plenty  of 
manure  in,  burying  it  deep,  and  surround  the  bulbs 
with  sand  on  raised  drills,  putting  the  bulb  just  over- 
head. Get  some  straw  covers  or  old  lights  on  the 
prime  Parsley  bed,  for  fear  of  snow  ;  also  on  the  ISor- 
mandy  Cress.  See  well  to  winter  salads.  I  will  say 
something  about  these  in  next  Calendar.  Orchard.— I 
must  beg  attention  to  the  early  part  of  this  days 
Calendar. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES 
All  things  liable  to  injury  from  severe  weather,  and 
which  are  requisite  for  another  year,  should  be  got 
under  protection  without  delay.  Such  as  Fuchsias, 
Lobelias,  Pelargoniums,  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Salvias, 
Tigridias,  &c,  will  require  this  treatment.  Modes  of 
storing  these  away  differ  in  different  situations ;  some 
can  afford  pits,  some  even  can  spare  house-room,  and 
some  are  driven  to  the  cellar.  Whatever  mode  be 
adopted,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  confined  damp  is 
nearly  as  prejudicial  as  frost.  A  lean-to  shed  is  a  very 
good  place  ;  and  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  dried  on 
them,  after  the  manner  of  Dahlias,  will  keep  very  well 
here  plunged  in  coal-ashes,  with  the  addition  of  an  old 
mat  and  a  little  straw  over  the  shed  during  very  severe 
weather.  


state  of  thelVeather  at  Chlswlck  during  the  lafit  20  yeari, 
ensuing  Weak  ending  Nov   21,  1MB. 
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ure  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  21fi', 
n.59'  :  and  the  lowest  on  the  16th,  1841— therm.  16' 


Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endinp  N 
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Nov.  «— Foggy;  hazy  throughout 
7— Foggy;  hazy;  oveicajt 
8 — P  egy  throughout 

9— Huzr;  cold  mnd  dry;  partially  overea.t  at  night 
1 10 —  Ou.ky  cloud  i;  cold  and  drv;  clear  at  night 
11-  Duaky  clondi;  fine,  but  cold  with  briik  eait  wind;  clear  at  night 
19 — H"zy  clouds:  Ane;  overcast;  clear. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  weekldeg-  below  the  average. 


Uotlces  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.— Thepublisher 
has  one  copy  left  of  the  Volume  for  1844,  hound  in  cloth, 
price  II.  10s.  The  Volume  for  1845  is  out  of  print.  The  fol- 
lowing Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  he  had.  Any 
Subscriber  who  will  forward  post-office  stamps  equivalent  to 
as  many  Numbers  as  are  requested,  will  have  them  sent  free 

1811— 1,   2,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 

24   25   26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  47,  52. 
1842—1   2   3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20, 21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  30,  31,  32,  34,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42, 
43'  44^  45,  50,  51.  52,  53. 

1S43— 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

29,  30,  31,  32,   33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,^40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 

46,47,  48,  49.  51,  52. 
1814— All  but  Nos.  46,  47,  and  50. 
1845-1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  3,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  2S,  29,  31,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  47,  49, 

50*,  51,' 52.' 
1846—1    3,  4,   5,   6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17,  18,  19, 

20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  35,  37,  39,  40,  41,  12, 
43'  44]  45'. 

Achimenes—  TB— When  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  with- 
hold water  gradually  from  the  roots,  and  let  them  have 
plenty  of  air  to  ripen  the  tops.  When  the  latter  have  hecome 
brown,  cut  them  off  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  remove  the  pans  (soil  and  roots)  to  some  cool 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and  damp.  In  this  situation 
they  may  remain  all  winter,  and  when  you  wish  to  start  them 
a  p"ortionmay  he  taken  out  of  the  pans,  and  the  remainder 
left  for  successions.  If  the  roots  are  started  early  in  January, 
they  will  flower  in  May,  and  once  a  month  afterwards  is  quite 
often  enough  for  keeping  up  a  good  succession.— No.  2  is  out 
of  print ;  the  other  Nos.  may  be  had.} 

Bees— BR  B— Remove  the  glasses  from  your  hives,  make 
them  tight  at  top,  and  thus  follow  the  example  of  the  bees. 
The  "  rears  "  may  remain  under  the  hives,  provided  there  is 
not  room  above  for  the  bees,  but  not  if  otherwise  ;  for  be  it 
known  that  thev  require  much  less  space  during  winter  than 
summer.  The  pure  combs  in  both  the  glasses  and  under- 
hives  will  he  of  much  use  when  the  bees  begin  to  work  afresh 
in  them  the  next  season.  IP". 

Books— Sub—"  Hamilton  on  the  Pine-apple."} 

Currants— ZZ—  No  White  Currant  possesses  the  flavour  01 
the  Black.  There  is  a  worthless  dingy  thing  called  the  sooty 
Currant,  and  sometimes  the  "  White  Black  "  Currant,  which 
may  have  occasioned  your  enquiry. || 

Elder  Trees— B  A  J— May  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
or  suckers.  By  cuttings  is  the  mode  generally  preferred ; 
now  or  in  February,  like  Currants.ll  . 

Endive— B  A  J— This  will  not  bear  to  be  blanched  in  trenches 
like  Celery.     It  requires  dryness  in  winter. «  • 

Exotic  Ferns— T  V—  Your  plants  will  succeed  much  better  in 
a  box  plunged  in  Moss  than  on  a  dry  stage.  The  mode  01 
potting,  and  also  the  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
p  6C0  are  very  good  ;  hut  as  to  whether  such  plants  will  do 
better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  stove  is,  I  think,  rather 
doubtful.  I  never  saw  Ferns  do  so  well  in  exposed  situations 
as  under  partial  shade,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
plants  from  warm  countries,  surrounded  by  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, should  do  better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  stove, 
whose  atmosphere  more  closely  approaches  that  provided  Dy 

TxmT-Tliizs-JB,PenrWt-W2.nS.S.W.,  Pears:  Winter Nelis, 
Passe  Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Thompson's,  Hacon  s  Incom- 
parable, Knight's  Monarch  ;  Greengage  and  Reine  Claude 
Violette  Plums  ;  Moorpark  Apricot ;  and  May  Duke  Cherry. 
Wall  S.S.E.,  Royal  Apricot  and  Elton  Cherry.  Wall  E.N.i., 
Jargonelle  Pear ;  Morello  and  Kentish  Cherries  ;  and  Orleans 

phimll A  Constant  Beader-  Your  trees  intended   to    be 

moved  from  walls  will  be  better  trained  as  espaliers  than  as 
open  dwarfs.  Commence  by  throwing  out  a  trench  8  feet 
from  the  stem,  clearing  it  to  the  lull  depth  of  the  roots  ;  then 
work  in  on  the  level,  loosening  the  earth  from  amongst  the 
roots  with  a  fork  as  you  proceed.  As  the  roots  are  set  at 
liberty,  tie  them  in  bundles  with  matting.  Follow  the  same 
plan  With  vour  Vine:  and  now  is  the  time  Tram  the  roots 
almost  horizontally,  covering  them  with  a  foot  depth  of  good 
soil,  and  over  that  plenty  of  mulching.  The  latter  will  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  frost  in  winter  ;  and  m  summer  it  will  en- 
courage the  formation  of  roots  near  the  surface.  Plant  your 
espalier  trees  from  15  to  20  feet  apart.ll 

Fruit-tree  Borders-./  B,  Penrith-The  bottom  being  dry,  21 
feel  of  -ood  soil  will  beshallow  enough  ;  any  depth  of  lime  rub- 
bish at  the  bottom.  Chop  and  mix  your  turf  with  the  soil. 
Espaliers  not  exceeding  8  feet  in  height  will  not  affect  the 
wall  trees  Espaliers  have  been  deprecated  because  the  trees 
against  them  have  been  too  generally  unproductive  through 
bad  management.!!  . 

Gas  v  Plants— C  D— However  pure  gas  may  be  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  air  of  a  room  lighted  by  it  will  not  be 
deleterious  to  plants  ;  because  if  not  contaminated  by  the 
gas  it  is  at  least  too  much  dried  by  it  for  their  healthy 

Class— "k  T—  The  case  is  scandalous,  but  it  can  only  be  settled 
bv  leeal  remedy,  from  which  we  fear  that  you  are  barred  by 
vourownact.  Pray  give  us  the  name.  Plant  Potatoes  now, 
6  inches  deep  •  earth  them  up  well,  and  break  down  the 
ridees  in  the  spring  when  frosts  are  gone  ;  no  manure  ;  but, 
if  you  like  a  dressing  of  charcoal  dust  or  gypsum  when 
planted  with  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  broad- 
cast in  'the  spring.  The  sets  are  unimportant ;  no  one  can 
tell  good  from  bad. 
Heating;  —  George  —  Your  chimney  must  he  very  badly  con- 
structed There  is  no  remedy  for  the  nuisance  except  pulling 
it  down  and  rebuilding  it,  unless  you  substitute  coke,  which 

makes  no  smoke,  for  coal. Alexander  the  Little  s  letter  will 

be  laid  before  the  proper  authorities.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  a  house  to  heat.  It  is  not  worth  building  one  on  pur- 
pose. ...  . 
Insects— J  IT— The  Scolopendra  you  were  so  obliging  as  to 
send  was  destroyed  for  want  of  a  cork  stopper  at  the  ends  of 
the  quill   to  secure  the  animal,  and  prevent  its  being  crushed 

by  the  post  B. T  L—  Thanks  for  the  maggots,  which  no 

doubt  are  from  the  Onions,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 

advice   already  given.  R Entmnologieus,  Junior— ho.  lis 

Eristalis  tenax;'2,  Scatophaga  stereoraria ;  3,  Helomyza(?) 
5  Campoplex,  a  parasitic  Ichneumon  ;  0,  Pteromalus  pupa- 
rum  Will  notyour  Caterpillar  change  next  year  to  the  Dagger- 
moth  '  We  do  not  recommend  you  to  purchase  the  article.  B. 
Leaden  Pipes— B  C  Z— Mr.  Osborne  is  right.  They  ought 
never  to  bo  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  be  consumed 
by  living  beings.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  cause 
of  your  well  water  becoming  offensive, 


may  perhaps  be  remedied  by  throwing  down  a  quantity 
coarse  charcoal,  well  freed  from  dust. 
Magnolias—  T  B—  We  adhere  to  our  statement.  It  is  r 
right  to  judge  from  exceptions  ;  such  a  summer  as  the  It 
is  capable  of  producing  results  that  we  can  seldom  look  f< 
If  you  are  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  you  had  bet- 
order  all  the  hardy  kinds  you  can  get.  One  is  nearly  as  w 
suited  to  your  purpose  as  another ;  the  deciduous  kiD 
most  so. 

Maize— 3/tiis— The  M.  de  dos  Meses  is  the  Italian  60  days  coi 
a  small  dwarf  sort,  and  probably  the  same  as  Cobbett's  co: 
It  is  grown  in  the  north  of  Italy.  We  have  no  idea  that  a 
kind  of  Maize  can  be  profitably  grown  in  Ireland  ;  it  requii 
a  hot  dry  summer,  like  that  just  past,  which  you  know  scldc 
visits  us.  Seeds  can  be  had  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Hoi 
cultural  Society.  The  Haricot  Bean  is  only  a  variety  of  1 
common  Kidney  Bean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  It  requires 
same  treatment.  You  will  find  some  account  of  it  iu  anotl 
column.  .     .        ,    ~, 

Names  of  Fruit— J"  P  L  P—l,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3,  Shi 
herd's  Newington  ;  4,  Crimson  Queening  ;  5,  Ross  Noripare 
6,  Easter  Pippin  ;  8,  White  Nonpareil ;  9,  Golden  Reinett 
10  Worthless ;  11,  Chaumontel ;  12,  Parry's  Pearmain 
Pearson's  Plate  ;  14,  White  Crofton  ;  17,  New  Goldeu  Pippi 

18,  French  Pippin;  19,  Anis;  20,  Lemon  Pippin. II A  L 

Beurre  Diel ;  the  Apple  Turk's  Cap.ll C  C  N  A^Blenbe 

Pippin.H B  A  B—  No.  188,  Passe  Colmar  ;  the  other  t 

known.H G  V—  The  new,  not  the  true  Golden  Pippin;  1 

0theraRussetN0npareil.il  . 

Names    of    Plants— J  M  Stansfield—The  plant  is  a  Rhi; 

morpha. WEB— We  are  unable  to  name  solitary  flow. 

with  no  sort  of  information  about  them.  The  two  you  have  s 

look  like  some  variety  of  J.  Sambac. C  if— 2,  Rondele 

odorata;  l.Nerine  rosea. Amateur— 1,  Andromeda  ra 

mosa  ■  2,   ?  some  Azalea ;  3,  Vaccinium  stamineum  ;  4,  I 

dromeda  Mariana.T Cooper—  Teucrium  fruticaus. JJ 

We  cannot  undertake  to  name  collections  of  Chrysantl 

mums.} Buums— Your  specimen  has  unfortunately  hi 

lost;  can  vou  send  us  another?} 
Peach-house— J  B,  Penrith— Peaches  can  be  grown  to  gc 
perfection  in  a  house  with  a  south-south-east  aspect, 
smoke  will  prove  little  annoyance,  if  you  have  " 
str'icted  furnace  and  a  good  stoker.ll 
Pears— J"  B—  The  Beurre  d'Amaulis   somewhat  resemolel 
Brown  Beurre.  but  is  hardier.     The  Comte  de  Lainy  is 
scribed  67.  C.  1846,  p.  20.    The  Forelle  is  middle  sized,  <_ 

vate,  speckled  like  a  trout,  ripe  Nov.— Jan.ll A  Suoasn 

—Protect  the  blossoms  in  spring,  and  attend  to  the  directK 
for  summer  pruning. 
Peas— A  Borderer— Early  Frame  and  Early  Charlton 
saved.  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  and  Groom's  Supei  o  1)11 
rank  amongst  the  best  dwarf  varieties.il 
Planting— A  Constant  Reader— All  the  Pines  will  thrive  ui 
your  sandy  land ;  but  none  of  the  Firs,  except  the  Deod 
and  perhaps  the  Douglas  Fir  ;  but  tbey  are  unattainable 
quantity  and  at  a  low  price.  Beech,  Sycamores,  Upla 
Alders,  and  Ccerulean  Willows  are  almost  the  only  trees  tl 
will  thrive  except  the  Birch.  You  may  perhaps  get  Limes 
grow,  but  they  will  not  make  good  timber. 
Plums— An  Old  Sub— Chapman's  Prince  of  Wales  is  oi  I 
nature  of  the  Orleans,  but  of  more  vigorous  growtn.  It  w 
advertised  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Brentlord  End.ll 
Polhaise—  R  A  J— Mr.  Meek  has  some  observations  on  chu' 
heating  nearly  ready.  Your  letter  is  sent  to  him,  as  conta 
in"-  suggestions.  As  to  stoves,  it  you  use  them,  we  must  t 
yon  to  apply  to  the  makers  ;  we  cannot  undertake  to  1 
commend  one  over  another  ;  only  beware  of  all  "  tales  o) 
stove."  You  will  learn  the  dimensions  of  any  part  of  I 
M.'s  opening  by  measuring  ;  the  plan  is  drawn  to  a  scale  ; 
that,  knowing  one  dimension,  you  have  the  o the  - 


veil  ct 


The  inconvenience 


mill,  Jiuuwiog    uui.    ..,.*.......  —  —,  j .  ,  .  n    .„,„; 

the  gentlemen  who,  you  say,  are  trying  to  trip  up  1  olmai 
■we  shall  bear  them  in  mind:  and  are  obliged  .or  tht. 
formation.  If  it  should  be  necessary,  we  shall  take  measu. 
that  will  be  effectual  enough.  The  only  person  we  at  pvesi 
recommend  is  Mr.  Plumridge.of  Bletchingly.  whoconstrud 
the  Holmsdale  house.  We  begin  to  fear  that  dealers  mil 
water  apparatus  are  not  the  persons  to  consult  about  1 

Shrdbs'&c,  which  diffuse  their  odour— A  B— Chimonanl 
fragrans,  Calycanthus  floridus,  Daphne  cneorum  and  poi 
cum,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Ribes  aureum,  Capntolil 
gratum,  Jasminum  officinale,  Clematis  flammula,  .^yrui 
persica,  Azaleas,  Crataegus  Violets,  Hyacinths 
Mimulus  moschatus,  Oenotheras.  Phloxes,  and 
fragrans.  We  never  recommend  dealers.1I 
The  Arbutus— J  W B— Its  fruit  is  made  into  a  sort  of  ws 
some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  we  never  ta 
It  is  slightly  narcotic  and  diuretic.  If  you  wish 
the  seed,  mLx  the  berries  with  sand  for  the  winter, 
the  spring  rub  them  out  and  sow  them  like  Rhod..ilendr 
The  Vinegar  Plant— A  L— We  have  heard  of  this  product 
and  there  was  a  notice  of  it  last  week  in  the  Unit,  J  Jon 
but  the  vague  and  unintelligible  accounts  given  of  it  by 
self  and  others  convey  no  sort  of  information  ;  not 
enouoh  to  show  that  it  is  a  plant  at  all.  If  a  good  spei 
is  forwarded  to  us  we  will  look  to  it.  Whatever  the 
stance  may  be,  it  evidently  acts  by  exciting  rapid  fer: 
tation.  .  „    . 

Vines— Old  Tutt— Having  erected  a  greenhouse  8  or  J  teet 
the  ground  over  other  buildings,  and  heated  on  the  1  olr 
plan  you  may  rear  Vines  and  introduce  them  with  pro. 
at  the  height  mentioned;  but  you  must  take  care  to  p: 
the  stems,  when  they  would  otherwise  experience  a  tern 
ture  much  different  from  that  of  their  shoots  inside, 
sloping  area  is  immaterial,  provided  you  make  suflic" 
drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  By  planting  .it  the  f 
you  could  not  furnish  your  house  so  soon,  and  training  acr 
the  rafters  would  too  much  shade  your  greenhouse  plants. 
Misc— C  i^Basella  fruit  is  edible,  certainly,  but  not  worth  < 
inn  You  can  no  more  make  it  fit  for  the  table  than  yon; 
theworst  of  our  harmhss  wild  berries.  The  plant  has  nothl 

to  do  with  Phytolacca. A  B— Your  leaves  are  attack! 

Torula  fumago.  a  parasite,  or  black  mildew.  Iliey  tes 
to  dirty  gardening.  Wash  them  with  a  sponge  andj 
water  L-lAConstant  Beader— They  are  allfromVan  iiienl 
Land  and  some  nice  things  are  among  them,  especialljM 
■>1  26  46  47  57,  68,  but  many  of  the  others  are  not  m 
sow-in'"  'Consult  the  Index  of  the  "Vegetable  kingilon 
the  natural  orders  will  guide  you  pretty  well :  quite  well 

you  study  them. ira-Employ  gypsum  in  your  coinpo 

vou  please,  but  not  road  grit.    An  eighth  part  if  you  plea 

not  more. Lady  LEL  will  find  an  answer  to  her  uiqt 

in  another  column. C  E  IF-Taxodium  semper,  ireni 

figured  in  Loudon's  "Arboretum  Britanmcum ;  its  lea 
are  distichous  and  linear,  much  stouter  than  those  o,  1.1 
tichum.    It  is  evergreen,  and  a  native  ot  California.    J 

is  no  such  thing  as  T.  sempervirens  pinnatum. J 

description  and  plan  about  which  you  inquire  have  been 

at  p.  563  of  the  current  volume.} B  JJ—Lu  get 

worms,  put  some  quicklime  into  a  tub  of  water,  stir  it 
and  after  the  lime  has  subsided,  water  your  Grass  plo! 
the  clear  liquor.  It  will  be  as  well  to  give  your  au| 
planted  Potato  ridges  a  little  additional  covering.}- 
Directions  for  the  management  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses! 
been  given  at  p.  703(1845).} 

SEEDLING   FLOWERS 
FucnsiA-irx>-Your  seedling  appears  to  be  a  well-font 

and  very  pretty  flower  ;  but  not  surpassing  many  of  then 

vated  varieties.* 
Errata— Page  741  a.  line  24,  for      there, 

52,  for  "  ten,"  read  "two." 


-J  E-\ 


■At 

se=l 


'  read  "then; 
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^TT^iiicH  and  Co.'s  REMEDY  FOR  THE 
K.  POTATO  DISEASE.- Price  6«.  per  packet,  which  en. 
BTtrE5imSCH-rCo^°eG^INlRTINGPb0Mr0UND^ 

yulse.    This  is  the  gardener's  best  iriana.  SCIENTIFIC 

KAGENBUSCII  AND  Co's  GERMAN  *u"\1  .  ', 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhaus  ting  it  at 
§5*  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years;  lor  1  llag o  86a. 
Ser  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Ira. .  .10s. 
Sel-ton  tor  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  01.  per  ton  tor  Hops. 

^TheTe  arti^cfaro  kepVat  Hibernla  Wharf,  London-bridge 
and  Mr  Jo"Er„  Ed  wiaL  will  deliver  then  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash.  „  a  .rri  cultural 

Ka&£  for  the  North.  Cromforc Ucourt,  Ma—*. 

V  Vessels  of  00  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  tie 
T.eeds   and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  K">fcw>™' 
solhat  Dea  ere  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  ot  expence. 
loge        ,       J   a  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade.  ■ 


~~.          '.                i       ";    ,,     ...     .,1Tiv,.,l  :it  ill  ho  compressed  and   desirable  a   for  in  by 

.and  cannot  be  exhausted  by   the   application    ot  ,     «    da,  ^i            tllere  hardly  ever  was  an 
manure;  the  idea  is  altogether  a  mistake.      1  he.  ex- 1  "V   . 
haustion,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  is  due,  not  to  the 


„  MMunig  but  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  crops 
o-rown.  Apply  guano  to  your  land  ;  you  cannot  by 
that  exhaust  it,  "and  neither  can  the  heavy  crops 
which  it  may  thus  be  made  to  yield,  provided  they 
be  consumed  on  the  land  again.  _ 

This  complaint  resembles  that  which  is  some- 
times heard-,,  p.,  of  the  Mangold  WW,  as  being 
more  exhausting  than  the  Turnip,  which  no  doubt 
is  perfectly  true,  for  the  weight  of  the  former  crop 


any  nuier    iucauo.       *_.....- r~    „ 

occasion  when  the  agricultural  interest  of  all  classes 
manifested  so  eager  a  desire  for  correct  information ; 
and  subsequent  events  have  shown  not  only  the 
desirableness  of  acquiring,  but  the  positive  necessity  for 
nutting  it  into  practice  ;  for  no  reflecting  man  can  dis- 
regard, in  the  face  of  our  increasing  millions  ol  popula- 
tion, the  present  fearful,  and  it  may  be  but  too 
well-founded,  apprehension  of  impending  scarcity. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  been  at  all  practically 
conversant  with,  or  paid  any  general  attention  to  the 
subject  of  laud-draining,  but  must  have    marked  the 


ON 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO 
SALE     BY    THE  ONLY    IMPORTERS. 
SAN?ONY  GIBBS  ano  SONS  LONDON; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVER1  OOL  , 

^t&^HRiSht' A*D  CO..  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL; 

"Warehouses. ( 

L ""AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Manure, 
71.  per  ton.  Clover  Manure,  ltt  per  ton.  Corn  Manure 
14-7  ner  ton  Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 
1  APP amphlct  Z  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Mi. 
Lawes-  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 


,  ,   r  tiiloi  th°aPt   -pid-d  sS;prog-sTh7s  made  within  the  last 

taken  from  the  soil  is  generally  greater  than   tnat  .      i  ^  ^  ects   it9  more   extended 

of  the  latter.     But  this  is  about  as  fit  a  subject  tor         J^ 


oi  int:  lawui.      ijui  mho    iJ  ■*««-- „ 

complaint  as  would  be  the  double  crops  of  ordinary 
land  in  a  favourable  season.  In  all  these  cases  the 
crop  is  greater,  and  in  all  the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  is  necessarily  greater  also  ;  in 
the  first,  the  cause  is  artificial— the  application  ot 
manure  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  partly  naiural-the 
o-rowth  of  a  plant  of  greater  natural  vigour ;  in 
the  third,  the   cause   is   wholly   natural— the  ler- 

tilising  influence  of  favourable  •weather.     "    

differences,  however,  in  the  several  insta 
us  in  any  of  them,  from  welcoming  the  result  which 
is  characteristic  of  all?  The  larger  crop,  let  its 
cause  be  what  it  may,  is  just  what  you  want ;  sell  it 
off  the  land,  and  no  doubt  you  exhaust  the  soil 
more  than  if  it  had  been  smaller  ;  but  consume  it 
on  the  land,  and  the  fertility  which  it  represents  wil 
be  made  permanent.  On  the  mode  ot  its  disposal 
will  depend  its  influence  on  the  land  from  which  it 
is  taken 


lew    years,     not    umj    «u   t.^^j,^^^    — 

application,  but  also  as  regards  its  more  scientific  and 
economical  execution— of  which  indeed  the  other  is  a 
consequence.     The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Act  tor  facili- 
tating the  operation     ou  entailed  and  settled  estates  ; 
and  the  still  more  accessible  and  comprehensive  Act  of 
the  last  session,  for  authorising  the  advauce  ot   public 
money  for  works  of  drainage,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
importance  which  the  legislature  attaches  to  its  exten- 
sion, and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  bringing  large 
,      .,       P    tracts  of  land  into  a  tenantable  state,  and  fitted  tol- 
ls •weather.     Can ^  lie  [e  cultivation.     Great  as  has  been  the  progress, 
•veral  instances  hinder    V .  ,  f      further  efiorts  ; 


proniauie  tuiiedwuii.      -_..^«.  — .___--      *      v        ' 

however,  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  further  eBorts  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  poor  as  my  services  may  hitherto  have 
been,  hope  still  to  be  able  to  add  my  mite  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  a  result.  Seeing  then  the 
facilities  which  are  now  offered  both  to  owners  and 
occupiers  of  every  grade,  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties,  that  the 
work  of  thorough-drainage  (and  I  use  the  term  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense)  should  be  executed  m  the 
most  permanent  and  effective  manner,  and  at  the  same 

r.   .       .  ...i    . ... ,.  .        +l,^t   "  nvnntipp  With 


•  -  — ,--  most  peruiaueui,  turn  «'"<<»." -> — - 

taken.  ,  time  with  due  regard  to  economy :— that  "  practice  with 

Where  the  crops  are  always  sold  oft  the  larm,  . _  „  shou)d  fee  realized  in  appi,cation,  without  the 


GUANO,   &c.  . 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Impoit 

Ditto,  '  PATAGONIAN  and  SAI.DANHA  BAT.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER 

CITT  PFTTTRTf!    ACID  OHAKOU Aii. 

IItRE^ALT  andAGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 

SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manuies. 

No.  10,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 

li<juid"manurk 
england  independent  op  the  world  for  corn. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
bated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS  made  expressly  tor 

the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden  Ship  and  Barge 
Pumps?  also  those  lor  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers  and 
Tanners  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  tor  hire,  tor 
Ixcavariousand  Wells.  Buildings  heated  bj •Hot  Water  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufact ^n?£u^°  njamu. 
The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
gowLE^EnginJer,  .fee.  63.  Dorset-gtreet. Fleet-street.  London. 

FOR  "WHEAT    TARES,  <fec. 

rnHE    URATE    OF    THE     LONDON    MANURE 

1  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops-it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  Gypsum,  Super- 
ph"? hate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  ot  Ammonia,  Char 
«S  Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price.-EDWAan  PcasEa,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blacklriars. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES^ 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
2nd  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making^Bneks) ; also .a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  ot  clay  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  theRoyall'olytechnic Institution,  Regent-street, - 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
tte  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.-Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


CAUTION. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  CATTLE.  —  Information 
having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
chiefly  the  small  Brittany  breed,  have  been  sold  lately  in 
England,  as  Channel  Islands,  purchasers  are  earnestly  re 
ouested  either  to  write  to  friends,  or  to  the  officers  ot  the 
Igrcultu  a  Committee,  who  will  direct  them  to  respectable 
dialers.  Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

*  N.  Le  Beiu,  1  Honorary  Secretaries . 

J.  S.  Laine.)  R.  A.  S.  G. 

Guernsey,  October  28,  1846. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  those  grown  after  one  knidot 
manure  may  exhaust   the   land   more   than   those 
which  have  been  raised  from  another,  and  this  will 
appear  the  more  clearly  in  cases  where  the  same 
manure  has  been  repeatedly  used.     Unless  a  ma- 
nure contain  in  the  right  quantities  and  proportions 
all  the  substances  needed  by  the  plant    a  partial 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  always  follow  the  growth 
of  a  crop,  for  the  matters  which  the  manure  cannot 
supply  must  be  taken  from  the  land.  And  one  manure 
may  be  worse  than  another  in  thisrespectmtwo  ways 
—1st    by  its  greater  deficiency  in  substances  re- 
quired by  the  plant,  anil  which  must  therelore  be 
supplied  by  the  soil-and,  2dly,  by  a  composition, 
deficient  in  some  respects,  but,  including  such  sub- 
stances in  such  condition  as  shall  tend  to  induce  an 
extraordinary  vigour  of  growth  in   the  crop,      the 
greater  crop  in  this  instance  will  be  obtained  at  the 
expense    of  a   greater   loss   by   the    sod   of   those 
matters  in  which  the  manure  is  deficient.     Now,  it 
the  truth  regarding  guano  be  as  our  correspondent 
states,  then  its  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  latter  of  these  suggestions.     Guano  is  not  a 
perfect  manure,  and,  therefore,  on  some  soils,  the 
'rreat  vigour  of  growth  it  induces  in  the  crop  to 
which  it"  is  applied,  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  an 
extraordinary   abstraction   of   the    substances    on 
which  their  natural  fertility  depends      The  proper 
policy  to  pursue  where  the  crops  are  always  sold  oft 
the  land  is  to  change  the  manure  as  much  and  olten 
as  possible,  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  one  kind  may 
be  made  up  bv  the  superfluities  of  another,     but  in 
most  cases  correct  farming  should  maintain  itself ; 
where  the  crops  are  consumed   on   the  land,  the 
heavier  they  are  the  better  j  for  the  matters  thus 
taken  from  the  soil  are  thus  returned  to  it  again  ; 
and  to  whatever  iertility  may  be  owing,  a  degree  ot 
permanence  is  thus  conferred  upon  it.      1  o  be  sure, 
even  here  there  is  a   certain  amount  ot   loss   to 
which  the  soil  is  liable,  and  especially  where  heavy 
crops  are  grown  ;  but  the  substances  contained  in 
the  grain  crops  and  live-stock  grown  on  the  farm  and 
sold  off  it,  of  which  the  soil  is  thus  deprived  may  be 
and  often  are,  profitably  returned  to  it  by  the  use  ot 
bought  food  for  stock,  such  as  oilcake    cVc.     Jt  is 
only  in  cases  where  the  system  of  selling  all  the 
produce  prevails,  that  the  land  is  liable  to  injury 
from  the  use  of  imperfect  manures. 


mt  m 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Thiir.dav,  Not.  19_Abt1cu1  Ural  imp.  Soc.  of  I™1>»«; 

__       26—  Aericulimal  Imp.  Soc.ot  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. -Gloucester—  shiupham  »nd  Gullicrose. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS 


Mary  — 


N07  26— Blofield  and  Walsham— 
Richmond,  hlra 
27 — WrentbMn  —  Lichfield — 

Hadl«Rh 
2B— Hereford— Northampton 


Nov.  16— Rotley 

17— Bromwffrovfl 
B5_Plympion     ( 

Newion 
26-Ouery  Si.  Mary 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  correspondents, 
speaking  of  the  repeated  Application  of  Guano 
as  a  manure,  said—"  I  think  it  tends  to  exhaust " 
the  land.  That,  we  imagine,  was  his  meaning. 
And  the  same  idea  had  been  before  frequently 
broached  in  our  columns.     Now,  the  fact  is,  that 


DISCREPANCEITiFtHE' PRACTICE  OF  LAND- 
DRAINING  CONSIDERED. 
By  J.  H.  Chaknock. 
Had  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  it  was  my 
intention,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  have  offered 
some  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  after 
the  lecture  on  drainage  at  Newcastle  ;  and  I  believe  it 
is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the  almost  unanimous 
feeling  of  that  large  and  intelligent  assembly  to  express 
the  deepest  regret  that  any  circumstances  should  have 
interposed  to  prevent  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject , 
for,  however  competent  and  desirous  parties  may  be  by 
subsequent  communications  (as  was  suggested)  through 
the  medium  of  the  agricultural  press,  to  elucidate  the 
whole  truth,  yet  in  such  an  assemblage,  composed  as  it 
was  of  practical  and  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  and  m- 
parting  information,  it  could  not  have  failed  but  that  a 
most  valuable  mass  of  practical  and  scientific  evidence 
had  been  collated,  and  such  probably  as  can  never  be 


science  "  should  be  realized  in  application,  without  the 
introduction  either  of  crude  novelties  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  a  prejudiced  adhesion  to  obsolete  practices  ou  the 
other  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  I  wish 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  undervalue  scientific  theory, 
any  more  than  to  over-estimate  mere  practice,  for  1 
know  full  well  that  the  one  without  the  other  very  much 
resembles  the  mariner  steering  without  his  compass  : 
nevertheless,  it  not  uufrequently  happens  that  men  in 
their  zeal  to  establish  theories,  good  in  themselves,  are 
apt  to  press  them  beyond  their  legitimate  application 
into  extremes  which,  practically,  are  neither  desirable 
nor  useful  ;  and  thus  those  discrepances  arise  which  it 
is  our  present  purpose  to  guard  against,  and,  it  possible, 
direct  the  attention  .towards  the  acquisition  ot  that 
'practice  with  science"  in  the  art  of  thorough-draining, 
which  may  most  securely  attain  the  object. 

The  leading  features  which  we  desire  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  impress  are,  permanency  of  execution,  com- 
pleteness of  effect,  and  consistent  economy  ;    in  con- 
sidering which  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
details  of  depths,  distance,  pipes,  &e.     If  any  additional 
argument  were  needed,  beyond  that  which  pecuniary 
interest  supplies,  to  convince  proprietors  of  the  neces- 
sity for  drainage  being  executed  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  tenour,  as  well  as 
the  several  provisions  of  the  two  Acts  before  referred 
to      In  the  first,  which  is  mainly  for  the  removal  of 
certain  disabilities,  whilst  the  benefit  of  improvement  is 
given  to  the  present  possessor,  especial  care  is  taken  to 
protect  the  interest  of  those  in  remainder,  by  requiring 
proper  and  effective  execution  ;  and   in  the  latter   Act 
(which  proceeds  a  step  further  in  encouragement,  by 
authorising  the  advance  of  public  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, repayable    by   instalments,  with  interest,  in  22 
years)  provision  is  not  only  made  for  effective  execu- 
tion at  the  first,  but  all  the  drains  and  outfalls  are  to  be 
subject  to  supervision,  and  must  be  yearly  certified  to 
be  in  proper  order  ;  so  that  whilst  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Act   to   be 
assured  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  work,  it  will 
equally  behove  both   owners   and  occupiers,  for  their 
common  interest,  to  acquiesce  in  securing  the  most  safe 
and  permanent  system.     This  will  necessarily  ensure 
the  most  approved  plans  wherever  the  drainage  is  done 
under  the  Act,  and  will  also  conduce  to  a  better  and  more 
uniform  practice  generally,  and  finally  abolish,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  worst  of  all  arrangements,  yet  too  otten 
persisted  in,  of  the  landlord  finding  the  tiles  or  pipes, 
and  leaving  the  tenants  to  do  the  work  as  it  suits  then- 
notions  or  convenience.     Hitherto,  with  some   excep- 
tions, I  cannot  but  think  that  permanency  has  been  too 
little  regarded,  whilst  cheapness  of  first  cost  has  been 
unduly  considered.     Take,  for  example,  the  apparent 
saving  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  smallest  pipes, 
and  what  is  the  practical  truth  ?     Simply  this  :  that  by 
using  the  minimum  size,  about  1  inch  calibre,  instead  ot 
a  pipe  of  double  that  sectional  area,  or  2  inches  internal 
diameter,  you  may,  perhaps,  save  in  the  prime  cost  bt 
the  pipes  the  paltry  sum  of  5s.  or  6s.  per  statute  acre  ; 
but,  considering  the  practical  objections  of  easy  dis- 
placement, inability  of  the  workmen  to  lay  them  firmly, 
and  several  others  which  might  be  given  to  so  small  a 
pipe  (to  say  nothing  of  the  acknowledged  truism  that 
all  extremes  are  objectionable),  this  temporary  saving 
but  very  poorly  compensates  for    the  additional  risk 
that   must  be  iucurred  in  effective  durability.     I  do 
not  say  that  the  smallest  size  of  pipe  may  not  be  effec- 
tive for  a  time  (as,  indeed,  would  be  the  dram  itself,  if 
merely  refilled  with  the  material  taken  from  it,  without 
any  pipe  or  tile  being  laid),  and  even,  perhaps  in  many 
situations   permanently  so  ;    but  I  cannot   think  that 
practice  is  to  be  regarded  as  either  generally  safe  or 
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scientific  which  incurs  such  a  risk  for  so  insi^nifican 
saving.  The  difference  in  price  between  a  pipe  of  1 
inch  intem.nl  diameter,  and  2  inches,  is  not  more  than 
from  2s.  6(7  to  3s.  per  1000  ;  and  the  little  saving  in 
weight  and  carriage  is  not  worth  a  thought, between  the 
two.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter, 
I  will  undertake  that  in  any  works  I  may  be  en»a»ed 
in,  the  cost  of  a  drain-pipe  of  full  2  inches  infer- 
nal diameter  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  a 
similar  pipe  of  1  inch  diameter  by  more  than  3s. 
per  1000.  Having  given  this  assurance,  I  wish  to 
demonstrate  a  little  more  fully  by  the  accompanying 
figure  (No.  1),  the  advantagesof  a  larger  sectional  area. 
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3  or  4  feet  drain  for  the  proper  reception  of  a  2  inch  I  co^dn^i^Ttl^T^i^ i 

pipe,  with  full  as  great  facility,  if  not  with  greater  as  '  cau^wl?,!  1  ,     "?  a°d  m00n  are  the  strolling 

he  will  one  for  laying  an  inch  "pipe.     To  dwell  up  „  'the        I     th  n  tis^t  n  -  '"^  f  ^  0Cean- 
extreme  Lability  of  the   small  pipe  to  disarrangement '  the  head  A,™      '    "  .*  ^'V'  "  is  not  always  at 
mSy  self  evident  truth"    ^^^f^ZfitS^SSSl  I 


So.  1. 

The  inner  and  smaller  circle  represents  a  pipe  of  1 i  inch 
diameter,  and  the  outer  and  larger  circle  one  of  2  inches 
drawn  in  juxtaposition  at  a  to  show  that,  as  the  water 
in  both  will  flow  at  that  point,  the  difference  in  its  com- 
pression between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  pipe  is  not 
material,  since  in  either  case  the  advantage  of  a  due 
degree  of  compression  will  be  ensured  by  the  circular 
form.  But  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  obtain  .his  com- 
pression, particularly  when  the  run  of  water  is  small 
the  same  figure  will  suggest  that  by  converting  the 
smaller  circle  into  an  oval,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
probably  the  most  perfect  shape  for  the  purpose  will  be' 
obtained,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  more  =uit- 
able  area.  The  2d  figure  ( No.  2)  is  a  full-sized  section  of 
this  oval  pipe,  and  such  as  most  people  will,  I  believe 
adopt  m  preference  certainly  to  the  smallest  circle  and 
even,  perhaps,  to  the  2  inch  pipe.  The  flat  foundation 
to  the  oval  form  has  also,  I  conceive,  some  advantages. 


No.  2. 

sarIv1tf-Sr,iDg1,thifP!)rti0n  °f  0Ur  subJect  1  thiDk  ;t  neces- 

whcha°sPmV|a    "le  m°re  In  d6tail   0f  the  difficulties 
£n  en  a  sma.1  pipe  presents  ;  and  in  so  doine  I  would 

^e'thT^r^  the  •**""-**  -much 
and  under  T   lneffic!e°<=y  as  to  show  that  practically 
neither, „  maJOflty    °f  circumstances,   they   are 

£d«l  as  °tlPermaDent,>'  6afe  »r  so   consistently  econo- 

Vaclav  w;,3^  PlpeS-     WW  draiLS  ar*  «*  i" 
souna  claj  without  interruption  from  stones,  sand    &c 

bee^e  the  ™f*  *  ■"**"*  USe  rf  the  ** A 
nthWc't  >  Mk?"n.'9  »Ue  to  form  a  dean  'and 
C  and  it  ;'B  ,h  '""'^  and  ^h,  for  their  recep. 
with  ,h,  i',  "  Slm',ly  rP1uisite  tfJ  P!ace  them  in  it 
I  tVimDreTent/°r  the  PUrP°Se-  But  ,ets  — 
«o,to™ter  ™r  0CCUr'aS  'Winore  frequently 
and  botffi °Z,  eXt£  •''  S°  ■"  to  render  t!'e  sidcs 
extr-action  7    thedra,n  Partially  uneven  either  by  their 

and  it  ther Pb«n LI  ■    ,Pr°per  la-vi"S  of  an  mch  pipe), 

not  only  b    tetn  h"1  ^  Pip6S  Sh°Uld 
tb.ewr.rkm,,.  1.*,?°™?*'  but  "'at  when  so  placed 


INFLUENCE  OF  ML3D  ON  AGRICULTURE 
The  discussion  to  which  you  have  invited  me  is 
likely  to  take  such  a  direction  as  to  render  you  averse 
to  admit  it  to  your  columns.  The  turn  of  the  expres- 
sion in  which  Mr.  Mechi's  name  occurs  is  far  from 
being  a  happy  one.  But  that  gentleman  ought  not  to 
consider  it  as  disrespectful  to  himself  to  be  selected  as 
a  type  of  the  intelligence  which  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  contains. 

We  are  both  agreed  as  to  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  condition  of  men's  minds  and  the  land  they 
cultivate.  You  recognise  in  that  relation  only  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect.  Believing  in  all  that  you 
believe,  I  perceive  in  it  a  farther  connection  of  simple 
concomitance.  The  following  illustration  will  explain 
what  I  mean  :-In  harvest  the  grain  is  ripe  and  the 
straw  is  dead  at  one  and  the  same  time.  No  doubt  the 
hardening  of  the  straw  has  an  effect  upon  the  ripening 
of  the  grain.  But  the  connection  which  exists  between 
the  hardened  straw  and  the  ripened  grain  is  more  a  rela- 
tion of  simple  concomitance  than  one  of  c  .use  and  effec 
A  remoter  cause  holds  them  both  equally  within  its 
grasp.  Again,  if  I  ask  any  one  what  that  is  which 
causes  the  seed  to  vegetate  when  winter  is  past  the 
answer  will  be  that  it  is  the  approach  of  spring  And 
the  approach  of  spring  is  determined  by  the  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Here  again  is  a  simple  re.ation 
of  concomitance.  The  same  cause  that  operates  upon 
the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  also  operates  upon  the  seed, 
and  has  the  power  of  a  parent  to  make  them  all  work 
in  concert. 

The  concomitance  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  is  eminently  true  with  respect  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  men's  minds  and  the  lands  they 
cultivate.  The  same  cause  which  gives  skill  and  intelli- 
gence a'so  operates  otherwise  than  through  that  skill 
and  intelligence  upon  the  business  which  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  them.* 

I  am  also  at  one  with  you  in  the  belief  that  re^ardin^ 
the  material  world  alone,  atom  acts  upon  atom  in 
agriculture,  precisely  the  same  as  it  does  in  chemistry 
But  the  mystery  springs  out  of  the  connection  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  material  world.  And  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  most  mysterious,  that  si  ent  and  secret 
influence  which  the  human  mind  exercises  over  the 
atoms  of  physical  nature. 

I  will  again  endeavour  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.     If 
I  ask  an  iutelligent  mind  what  that  was  which  enabled 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  a  King  of   France,  I   will  fix  it  in   a  dilemma  from 
wmch  it  cannot  easily  escape  ;  and  the  more  reflection 
it  gives  to  the  subject  it   will  feel  the  more  inclined  to 
fall  in  with  my  belief  and  to  ascribe  the  maiden's  power 
to  that   which  we    understand   by   the  word   "faith" 
When    I   consider   the  victories  of  Julius  Csesar,  and 
more  particularly  when   I  consider  them  in  connection 
with    his   celebrated  encouragement   to    the    boatmen, 
"Quid  times?  Cassareni   veins,"     I    recognise   in    the 
mind  of  Csesar  an  attribute  which  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  mind  of  Joan   of  Arc.     I  therefore  take  up  this 
idea  ot  «  faith  :  "     I  find  many  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world  anomalous  and  inexplicable.     I  bring  tliem 
and  my  idea  in  contact,  and  find  that  like  a  key  it  un- 
locks the  whole.      I  go  down  among  the   most  ignorant 
of  my  fellow  men~a  class  whom  the  intelligence  of  the 
ne«spaper  press  never  reaches,   and  becoming  every 
year  more  circumscribed  (I  had  almost  said  uufortu- 
naiely).      I  say  I   go  down  amongst  these  men,  and  I 
find  an  idea  in  their  minds  corresponding  to'  the  idea  in 
my  own.     I  find  this  idea  characteristic  of  certain  in- 
dividuals in  all  ages  and  among  every  people,  and  the 
wiser  the  period  or  the  people,  the  more  prominent  does 
the  idea    become.     For  example  :   Cromwell  stood    at 
IJunbar  ;  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  slanted  across  his 
shoulder,  and  as  he  saw  them  reflected  from  the  armour 
of  the  descending  Scottish  army,  he  exclaimed,  <•  The 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands."     Cromwell 
here  ascribes  his  victory  to  the  power  of  "  faith  "     We 
consider  Cromwell  as  a  fanatic.     But  what  wise  man 
does  not  fee  that  Cromwell  was  a  giant  in  intellect  com- 
pared with  the  pigmy  race  who  now  speculate  upon  the 
affairs  of  nations.     But  I  find  the  idea   not   only  at  the 
nead  of  an  army  ;  I  find  it  also  by  the  domestic" hearth 
overcoming  the  trials  of  life.     If  it  was  with   the  mur- 
muring Israelites  upon  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  when 
they  received  the   command  "to   go  forward,"  it  also 
brought  relief  to  the  mother  of  the  young  Isbmaeliie, 
alter  she  had  cast  her  child  unber  a  bush  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  sat  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off  as 
it  were  a  bowshot. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  I  have  ample  evidence  for 
believing  that  this  «  faith  "  has  power  over  the  mat-rial 
world.  I  have  better  evidence  for  my  belief  than  the 
philosopher  has  for  believing  the  lunar  theory  And 
in  arriving  at  my  belief  my  mind  has  gone  through  pre 
cisely  the  same   nmnn   ,.(■„„„„ :__.!..»  .i        °.    '. 


lim-„„  „„j  .•  "■ — :',  "  ""-J  ""•  anu  no  aouDt  is  a 
'J  °%  a" d  ""tog  Principle,  although  its  deeds  are  not 
recorded  by  the  historian,  nor  sung  by  the  poet. 

JLhb  ST°Se  at  ),OU  haVe  g0t' in  one  eountry,  People 
capable  ot  acting  upon  the  principle  of  this  "  faith," 
and  these  bring  the  energies  of  their  mind  to  the  culti- 

lvZaJ,l  '  y°°have  »  P°w<*  of  creating  wealth 
greater  than  any  that  chemistry  can  give  you  ind  a. 
means  of  conferring  human  happiness  fimtted  only  by 
the  range  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  found  *    7 

Last  century  we  had  more  frequent  instances  than 
now  of  men  capable  of  acting  upon  these  principles. 
But  ,n  proportion  as  skill  and  intelligence  have  increased 
these  have  left  the  field.  We  think  now  of  bringing  no 
[  other  qualities  of  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  land  than 
those  which  a  woman  brings  to  superintend  the  arrange, 
ments  of  her  household.  We  have  become  a  skilful 
careworn  race.  At  the  time  that  Hume  and  Gibbon 
wrote,  very  many  of  our  forefathers  were  farming  in 
»nd  S3?  0t  C|lrlst'fnuy.  We  now  cry  down  Hume 
and  Gibbon,  but  we  have  adopted  their  ideas  of  life,  and 
in  spue  of  ourselves  our  practice  confirms  their  esti- 
mats  ot  it. 

I  cannot  think  that  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  con- 
trasting England  with  Ireland.  Let  a  man  go  down 
amongst  the  poor  of  both  eouutries,  and  put  himself  on 
a  level  with  their  condition.  He  will  soon  find  that 
speaking  m  the  aggregate  there  is  that  among  the  poor 
of  the  former  country  which  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  poor  of  the  latter.  In  England,  he  may  find 
frequent  instances  of  this  faith  which  gives  freedom  to 
the  human  mmd,  and,  as  from  a  centre,  radiates  an 
influence  within  whose  range  alone  the  intellect  and  the 
affections  can  be  brought  into  harmonious  exercise. 
In  England  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
all  for  the  love  of  Christ."  Among  the  poor  of 
Ire  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  religion  is  a  religion 
of  terror,  he  will  find  an  abrogation  of  alhfaith  in  the 
famine-stricken  cry,  "What  are  words  to  us:  it  is 
bread  we  want. 

In  England,  you  have  many  men  whose  minds  are 
cognisant  of  a  truth  of  which  Solomon's  was  not  cog- 
nisant when  he  wrote  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  In  Ireland,  you  have  a  reprint  of  the  text 
upon  the  countenances  of  her  poor,  even  at  that  period 
o  life  to  which  his  estimate  of  its  good  is  most  applic- 
*:-™e  Ecdes.  ix.,  7-10.-  J.  Russell,  East 
Lothian,  Nov.  6.  ' 


tne  workman  should  stand    nnsin  ,i.„™       "i_         *™ M^*  !  ..  ~ •"  "v  "*"■**  "a°  gone  mrougn  lire- 

in  order  to  their  being N^uXnedaed  h"  A    P  *    ^    h !1      T  Proce,ssTof  masoning  that  the  rfind  of 

to  one  uniform  line.     This    h0w  •   '•         PreS5Ure    tlle  philosopher  passed  through  before  he  arrived  at  his 

with  inch  pipes,  b-cause   the  wLhTu,  LS  )lmP£c.t,cable  j     "  j1'  jf,  on  thi^ohit  that  we  suppose  we .n^^loTiiir 


POTATO  DISEASE 
E*V.  WIE,Y  IXT0  "S  C/CSES  iNI,  PROBABLE  REMEDIES. 
[Wt  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Prideaux, 
of  Plymouth,  by   whom  it  was  published  originally  in 
the  Plymowh  Herald.]  "        J 

The  views  of  this  subject  to  which  I  was  led  last 
winter  by  a  studious  comparison  of  the  recent  reports 
with  the  history  of  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  tins 
plant  from  its  first  extensive  culture  in  this  country 
appear  to  be  corroborated  by  your  reports  of  this  season 
and  by  the  comprehensive  and  elaborate  one  published 
in  the  Highland  Society's  Journal"  of  this  month  • 
and  may  be  summarily  expressed  as  follows  -—The' 
question  is,  whether  atmospheric  and  other  exciting 
causes,  have  not  operated  on  a  plant,  predisposed  (by 
yearly  inoculation  with  dung  juice)  to  putrescent  dis- 
ease ;  vitiating  its  sap,  and  often  generating  fungi, 
capable  of  communicating  the  infection  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  from  season  to  season  ?  They  are  here  given 
interrogatively,  both  in  deference  to  others  who  avow 
their  inability  to  detect  the  cause,  and  with  a  view  to 
elicit  snch  facts  and  well  grounded  inferences  in  oppo- 
sition to  them  as  may,  in  correcting  them  if  erroneous, 
help  to  elicit  the  truth.  ' 

A.— Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  subject  so  broadly 
open  to  every.day  observation,  should  for  18  months 
remain  one  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  ?  and  has  this 
not  been  partly  occasioned  by  this  very  openness  2  a 
cause  attested  by  one  observer,  having  been  met  by  a 
different  one,  from  another,  and  thus  both  rejected  in 
seeking  for  a  single  cause,  whilst  in  truth  each  had 
excited  the  disease  in  a  plant  predisposed  for  it  2 

B  Atmospheric  Influence.— Have  we  not  abundant 
evidence  of  this  exciting  cause  :  1.  In  the  numerous 
cases  where  the  stalks  have  been  blighted,  and  the 
tubers  remained  sound  I  2.  Where  whole  fields,  and 
even  parts  of  fields,  have  been  blighted  on  one  aspect  • 
whilst  those  contiguous,  in  a  different  aspect,  continued 
to  flourish  ?  3.  The  places  of  shade  and  shelter  often 
distinctly  marked  out  from  the  surrounding  growth  • 
by  the  healthy  appearance  of  one,  while  the  other  has 
withered?  4  The  blight  appearing  suddenly  and 
widely  along  the  track  of  offensive  fogs  and  peculiar- 
atmospheric  changes  ?  5.  The  very  general  outbreak 
of  the  disease  last  year,  upon  a  particularly  sunless 
season  ;  and  its  restraint  this  bright  summer  till  the 
rain  set  in  ?  And  6,  must  not  the  Danish  Report  (Gard. 
Chron  1/th  Oct.  1846)  and  those  oi  Holland,  France, 
and  rJelgium,  have  weight  also  in  this  query  2 

C— Have  we  not  equally  sufficient  evidence  of  ten- 
dency to  dtseuse  in  the  plant  ?  1 .  In  the  numerous  cases 
ot  its  appearance  in  the  tubers,  whilst  the  stem  and 
leaves  were  flourishing  ;  and  even  in  the  pits  and  heaps 
alter  the  crop  had  been  stored  sound!  2.  In  its  not 
less  frequent  beginning  at  the  tap  root,  or  just  above 
the  old  set  ?  And  3,  often  at  a  critical  period  'of  growth 
just  when  the  flowers  were   turning  ;   so  that  where 
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Barair  oH'cofltiguons  plots,  each  showed 
e  at  this  period,  though  weeks  sometimes  in- 
4  In  the  remarkable  tendency  to  preco- 
'vth  distinguishing  the  disease?  wherem  tubers 
"of  putrefaction,  throw  out  strong  and 

ale  we 'not  further  evidence  that  this  prejis- 

t putrescent!     1.  In  the  increasingly  rottmg 

of  the   diseases  of   this  plant  for  the  last 

vears «  2.  In  the  increasing  care  required 
'  Lars  past  to  prevent  the  tubers  heating  in 
/  In  the  rapid  rotting  of  the  tuber  tas  noticed 
,hile  throwing  out  shoots  apparently  vigorous  , 
Sgtheml     4.  Is  not  the  success  of  autumn 

due  to  the  shoots  acquiring  strong  roots  n  he 
e  the  set  is  destroying,  and  thus  garni, g he 
if  more  wholesome  nutrition  before  s  ling 
And  5.  Is  not  this  what  might  naturally  be 
1  from  inoculating  the  plant  with  dung .juice ,  (by 

surface  of  the  set)  yearly  for  net. :ly  ^en tuiy, 
3  composition  of  the  sap  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 

urn  susceptible  of  any  putrefactive  e.eitat.on 
a  ready  to  act  the  part  of  dung  upon  its  own 
as  above  noticed  ? 

Putrescent  Manures.— Although  open  to  more 
,ns,  is  there  not  a  sufficient  preponderance  of 
e  of  the  recent  ill  effects  of  fresh  and  rank  dung 
ie  Scotch  reports,  and  in  those  of  the  Gardeners 
del  2  In  the  virulence  of  the  disease  in 
i  and  Belgium,  where  night-soil  is  largely  used  ? 
ts  not  much  less  virulence  in  the  Irish  lazybed 

under  the  rankest  of  manure  ?  4.  In  the  com- 
ely mitigated  damage  where  soot  and  charred 
lis  have  been  substituted  for  dung,  and  where 
nt  has  been  grown  upon  undunged  peat,  which 
mtrescent  ?  (until  this  season,  when  the  spawn 

year's  fungi  may  be  supposed  to'  be  carried  in 

Fungus  (and  infection).-The  agency  of  fungi  in 
atin"'the  disease  is  also  much  questioned.     1.  in 
,untry  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  tubers  are  | 
fleeted,  would  probably  be  against  it  ;  while,  £, 
in  which  it  appeared  first  in  the  leaves,  would 
ie  predominance  to  fungi ;  and  if  we  add,  3,  the 
n  and  Danish   reports,  in  which  the   disease  is 
,ted  entirely  to  fungi,  the  majority  will    be  large 
Iside.     Ou  the  other  hand,  4,  it  is  certain,  that 
ay  cases  the  decay  has  appeared  before,  and  even 
it  fungus  of  any  kind;  nor  can  the  tendency  to 
Eious  growth  (C.  4)  be  attributed  to  fungus,     lhe 
Is  of  investigation  into  the  infectious  character  of 
it  are  not  less  conflicting,  so  far  as  regards  the 
ks ;  but  hi  the   leaves   and  stems,  5,  it  has  often 
[red  first  in  small  patches,  extending,  more  or  less 
ly.  in  all  directions  :  6,  other  plants  allied  to  the 
tshade    family,   though   without    tubers   (as    the 
[to,  &c),  have  taken  the  disease  this  season  ;  nor 
'-onnued  even  to  such  species.     Will  not  a  general 
w  and  comparison  of  the  cases  (rather  too  complex 
im  up  in  one  sentence)  lead  to  the  inference  that 
lungus  is  generated  by  the  disease  in  the  struggle 
een   the   vital   and  material  forces  ;  that  it  thus 
^nes  a  symptom,  and  a  medium  of  infection  by  con- 
and  even  aerial  communication  ? 

Soils.— Last  season  the  disease  appeared  worst 
ich  wet,  and  heavy  soils,  and  least  on  those  which 
>  dry,  gravelly,  and  peaty  ;  but  this  year,  when  the 
>tious  spawn  is  likely  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
we  hear  less  of  this  distinction.  The  facts,  however, 
veil  as  reason,  warrant  us  in  regarding  dry  and 
septic  soils  as  least  disposing  to  putrefaction.—./. 
deaux. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Guernsey  Cattle  v.  those  of  Brittany.— May  I  beg  to 
w  your  attention,  and,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
i  of  the  English  press,  chiefly  that  of  the  south  of 
'land  to  the  enclosed  advertisement  [see  our  adver- 
ng  columns],  cautioning  English   purchasers   from 
it  taken  in  by  unprincipled  dealers  in  French  cattle, 
san  be  no  object  to  the  Guernsey  or  Jersey  breeder 
3ther  the  English  purchaser  fancies  French  cattle  ; 
it  is  of  much  interest  to  him  that  those  cattle  should 
pass  under  the  name  of  his  own  long-known  valu- 
e  breed.     The  Brittany  breed,  somewhat  like  our 
a.  in  shape,  are  totally  different  in  dairy  qualities  ; 
ir  milk  is  thin  and  blue,  ours  yellow  and  rich  ;  seven 
arts  have  sufficed  to  yield  a  pound  of  butter  ;  they 
]y  average  half  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  some  time 
er   calving,  ours  one   pound  at  least.     In  the  last 
Juernsey   Agricultural   Report"  is  an  account  of  a 
nr  of  Sir  W.  Collings'  having  given  from  ber  first 
lying,  in  July,  1843,  to  July,  1845,  804  lbs.  of  butter  j 
ilst  others  have  been  ascertained  to  give  for  a  tew 
raths   16  and  17  lbs.  a  week.     This  subject  is  of  the 
jre  interest  to  the  Channel  Islands,  as  previous  to  the 
ie  changes  in  the  tariff,  our  high  privilege  as  English 
biects  of  exporting  our  products  duty  free  in  Eng- 
ad  without  costing  more  than  his  own  to  the  English 
irc'haser,  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  islands  ;  now, 
>wever  that  these  protections  are  removed,  there  is 
irdlv  anything  remunerative  to  the  producer  here  but 
e  sale  of  our  lamed  cattle,  a  good  cow  fetching  up  to 
«.,  but  yet  cheaper  at  that  rate  to  the  buyer  than  the 
rittany,  which  may  be  bought  in  France  for  about  il. 
n  the  whole  we  would  strongly  press  on  our  English 
lends  the  mutual,  interest  there  is  in  preventing  this 
•aud  in  cattle  dealing.- AT.  Le  Beir,  Hon.  Secretary, 
:.  A.  S>  G.— Guernsey,  Oct.  28. 


—ThTthTDralHaie  of  Land.— I  road  with  a  good  deal! 

carried  on  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Smith  vof  "e.insto  J  i 
Tthfmeeth,"  of  the  British  Association,  as  well  as  the 
cue"  fining  with  -eh-pipes  which  have  ap- 
np-u-ed  from  time  to  time  m  your  Papei  tiom  tie  pen 
oPt  Mr  Mechi ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  facts  adduced 
by  the  alter  gentleman  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufhe.ei 
to  convince  any  one  who  was  unbiassed  by  preconceived 

rence  in  draining  with  pipes  or  broken   stones,  that 
they  have  not  found  that  to  be  a  serious  objection  to 
eL  methods,  which  to  me  appears  to  be  so  to .those 
who  are  draining  in  a  limestone  so.  .     My  menare  now 
orairime  a  pasture  with  drains  4  feet  deep,  45  feet  apai  t, 
I  the  suSof  which   is  a  stony  clay,  containing   many 
imestone  boulders.      Their  course  required  them   to 
ohow^old  main  drain-they  found  it  in  -any  places 
almost  entirely  choked  up  by  a  calcareous  deposit,  the 
sirsonesaVd  covers  of  the  drain  being  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  into  one  mass,  and  coming  out  of   he 
"  s  one  stone,  and  where  there  were  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  to  serve  as  nuclei,  the  deposi    was 
frequently  2  inches  thick,  and  the  drain  so  completer, 
choked  up  that  the  water  had  found  its  way  over  the 
ton  of  the  cover  before  it  could  get  a  passage      Now,  as 
many  persons  are,  no  doubt,  preparing  to  drain,  who 
wST Uinduced  by  the   deservedly  high  reputation  of 
Messrs   Smith,  Parkes,  and  Mechi,  to  adopt  their  sug- 
gestions about  draining,  I  will  thank  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  may  have  drained  limestone  or  cha  ky 
soils  either  with  pipes  or  broken  stones,  to  reply  to  the 
too  win*   questions.      How   many    years'   experience 
have   they  had  of  these   modes  of  draining  ?  have  they 
eve.  examined  any  of  their  pipe  or  broker i  stone ^drains 
which  have  been  made  more  than  seven  years  1  do  they 
I  find   hat  the  old  drains  made  in  this  way  run  as  well 
as  the  new  ones?  do  they  use  lime   extensively  as  a 
manure"     The  last  question  I  consider  the  most  im- 
portant, because,  although  l-ise^^* 
bv  all   brooks  and  springs  in  limestone  disti  icts,  and 
of  wh  ch  any  one  who  has  been  at  Malham  and  Cordate 
:Dd  ascended  the  gorge  at  the  latter  p act =  must  have 
seen  a  striking  specimen  in  hundreds  oi  tons  ot  calca 
Teous  dtpo  Kich  have  there  accumulated  from  the 
mere  spray  of  the  waterfall.     Yet  the  deposit  of  lime 
must  bePfar  greater  where  quicklime  is  extensively  used 
mlmiestoneloils,  as  it  is  here.     It  is  well  known  that 
carbonate  of    lime   is   very  sparingly  soluble  m  puie 
water,  whilst  water  containing  carbonic  acid  dissolves a 
lar-e  quantity  ;  now  if  quicklime  be  added  to  watei 
contain^ carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  it  immediately 
L  z's  the°carbonic  acid,  and  the  lime  is  P»«P**^ 
this  property  of  quicklime  was  made  the   subject  ot  a 
Patent  s'oni  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
believe  was  Clarke,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  he 
would  realise  a  fortune  by  purifying  the  water  of  Lon- 
don in  this  manner    .^^^^^^ 
S'W^VS^^i  neighbourhood,  who 
S™  pure  water  for  many   of  their  process^      I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  well  as  that  ot  some 
of  your  correspondents,  on  this  matter,  because** .ppears 
tome  that  small  drains,  like  those  made  with  bioken 
stones  or  inch  pipes,  would  in  such  circumstance^^ 
very  soon  choked  by  calcareous  deposits,  and  if  so,  it 
behoves  persons  intending  to  drain  to  consider  whether 
they  arePso  situated,  and  rather  incur  the  expense  of 
makin"  a  wide  drain  than  run  the  risk  of  having  it 

-^^0^.-1  can.  fully  corrobo 

Potato  to  be  found  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 
La  e  in  August,  I  think  on  the  25th,  a  very  thick  dense 
fogpreS.     The  air  was  not,  however,  at  all  chiU 
buUhe  heat  and  closeness  was  most  oppressive      Tin 
continued  all  night,  and  anything  similar  to  it I  n vei 
before  saw  with  so  high  a  temperature.     It  occuiied 
on  the  following  night.     On  the  morning  alter  the  tog 
the  whole   of  tie  Potato-fields  ,had  precisely  the  disor- 
ganied  appearance  they  have  after  a  night  of  frost ; 
they  were    dark  gree»   and  semi-transparent.      lhey 
s     n  became  blaclf,  and  the  disease  flowed  ma  very 
few  days.     I  was  making  a  valuation  for  a  railw  a> ,  and 
""over  a  light  land*  district  everyday  in  vanou 
directions,  and  the  destruction  was  awtul.     As  soon  as 
the  sun  set  the  smell  of  the  Potato-fields  was  so  power- 
ful that  we   could  detect  them   several  yards  before  we 
came  opposite  to  them,  and  we  did  not  observe  one 
rinde  field  which  was  not  affected-one  he  Jeast  so  had 
a  north   aspect.     There  was  a  very   six  .king  cicum- 
stance,  however,  also  alluded  toby  "B.  L.     I  obsei^cd 
a  field  which  had  had  Potatoes   sown  with  Barley  and 
several  of  the  ungathered  plants  had   grown   in   the 
corn  and  not  a  single  plant  of  these  even  m  rtie  shg  ht- 
est  decree,  diseased.     I  drove  past  this  field  until  the 
Barley  was  cut,  and  they  entirely  sustained  their  cha- 
racter  of  freedom  from  disease.     I  profess  not  to  ex- 
pit  this,nor  to  build  any  theory  whatever  upon  it;  bu 
I  mention   it  as  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  and  if 
every  writer  on  the  Potato  disease  would  ^accumulate 
and   publish    facts,   one  of  these  would  be  woith  ten 
thousand  theories.     My  firm  opinion  is  that  no  one  has, 
so  far,  approached  to  accounting  for  the  disease,  and  if 


"theTwTmldTnv^tigate  rather  than  theorise,  some  pro- 
cess might  be  made.      I   have   mentioned  the  tacts 
aCe  to  many   persons,  most  of    whom   noticed  the 
peculiar  fog.-V.  M.  Milium,  ThorT,JiM,  TJarsh 
1    Dr aVaa%  ^e.-l  am  going  to  drain  a  field  whose 
soil  and  subsoil  together  is  about  18   inches  deep,  and 
hes  on  a  cold  clay  bottom.     I  have  been  accustomed  to 
av  the  tiles  about  2  feet  deep,  but  this  is   not  half  the 
de^th  advocated  in  your  Paper.     What  advantage  wiU 
accrue  to  me  if  I  lay  the  tiles  deeper,  seeing  that     now 
drain  the  soil  and  subsoil  ?     If  I  must  go  deeper,  how 
much  !     A  tenant  farmer  in  Flintshire,  says  the  CAro- 
Me  for  last  week,  has  grown  45  tons  of  Swed.sU  Tur- 
nips  per  statute  acre  1     No  one  about  me  can  grow,  op 
rather  I  should  have  said  does  grow,  more  than  halt 
[he  quantity,  and   many  not  a  third.     Can  you  inlorm 
me  how  they  were  grown,  what  manure  was  used,  and 
what  quantity  thereof  per  statute  acre,  and   what  kind 
,f  seed  was  used  ?   [Perhaps  our  Flintshire  correspond- 
ent  may  furnish  these  particulars.]     I  would  not   have 
troubled  you  to  do  this,   but  the  heavy  losses  farmers 
about  me  have  sustained  in  growing  Potatoes  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  them  to  cease  growing  Potatoes, 
to   lay  land  down  in   Grass,   to  keep   more  cows,  and 
grow  crops  of  Swedish  Turnips  for  their  cattle  in  the 
winter.-,!  Subscriber.  [Your  drains  should  be  deeper 
than  18  inches— they  ought  to  be  at  least  3  feet— be- 
c  use  that  depth,  according  to  Mr    Parkes's  theory, 
oives  you  a  greater  height  and  therefore  force  of  water 
above  the  drains  (in  wet  weather)  with  which  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  it  finds  in  penetrating  the  clay  sub- 
soil     It  thus  requires  a  deep  drainage  and  especially 
n  clay  soils,  to  make  an  efficient  one.     About  sulphuric 
acid  and  bones  you  may  see  a  paragraph  in  last  week  s 

Parj«aL  as  a  Manure.-?™  questions  are  asked  in 
the  last  Number.     1st.  If  guano  being  used  three  or 
four  years  as  manure,  does  it  appear  to  exhaust  the 
land  and  cause  a  coarse  herbage?     I  answer  that   I 
have  top-dressed  my  lawn  the  last  three  or  lour  years 
the  beginning  of  March,  on  a  moist  day,  at  the  rate  ot 
5    cwt     per    acre,     and  found    great  improvement   m 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Grass    and  no  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  being  exhausted.     I  have  used  Mr 
Potters  Mr   Brain's,  and  foreign  Guano  ;  all  answered 
very  we'll      The  2d  question  is-Have  Potatoes  planted 
with  guano  alone  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  those  with 
farm-yard  manure  ?    I  answer  they  have,  as  1  had  both 
in  the  same  field  last  year,   They  were  a  very  fine  crop 
to  all  appearance  when  raismg  them  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember ;  but  on  examining  they  were  found  infected. 
T7ey  were  carefully  pittedfbut  all  rotted  very  qu.cWy. 
I   have  now  planted   a  quarter  of  an  acre  in   dulls, 
whole  Potatoes,  13  inches  asunder      I  first  pu   on  each 
Potato  a  little  coal  ashes,  and  having  drawn  a  little 
earth  over  them,  strewed  guano  all  along  oyer .them 
and  closed  the  drills  with  a  covering  of  7  ot  8  inches 
The  seed  was  sound.     Time  only  can  tell  the  result,  as 
I  was  always  of  opinion  (from  constant  observation   ot 
the  unaccountable  manner  in  which  the  finest  and  most 
healthy  looking  fields   of  Potatoes   were  in   24   hours 
seriously  attacked  and  infected),  that  no  human  know- 
ledge can  account  for  the  cause,   let  learned  men  say 
what  they  please.— A.  RiaH,  Wtstgrove,  Clonmeil. 

Erratum  in  last  week's  "  Calendar  of  OperaMns.  — 
In  the  comparative  experiments  on  cattle-feeding,  re- 
corded in  p.  749,  there  is  said  to  be  a  loss  of  9s.  on  the 
three  heifers  .--  m 

Total  cost        . .         . .         .oft 

152  stone  of  beef,  at  6s.  6d.,  was  . .         . .      _4a__» 


Resulting  in  a  loss  on  the  lot  of        ..09  " 
instead  of  a  profit.     There  was  an  exactly  similar  blun- 
der about   a   year  or   more   ago,  where  a  profit  was 
stated  as  a  « loss."    In  both  these  instances  ,t  appeared 
as  though    the    experimenter  was  predetermined  that 
there  should  be  a  loss,  and  inverted  Ins  calculations 
accordingly.     If  it  were  worth  while   I   could  dilate  on 
the  uselessness  of  nine-tenths  of  recorded  experiments; 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  material  item  is 
not  omitted  or  mis-stated.     I  fear  farmers  are  not  jet 
sufficiently  unbiassed  in  then-  experiments,  which  rf ten 
seem  rather  intended  to  support  a  preconceived  theory 
than  to  arrive  at  truth  for  its  own  sake.-iW  •  Cor- 
resvondent      TThe  error  was  an   accidental   repubhea- 
3  There  can  be  no  scope  for  any  available  exercise 
of  «  predetermination  »  in  a  case  where  the  balance :  for 
or  against  the  favourite  practice  is  so  small   as  to  be 
greatly  exceeded  by  the  influence  of  the  other  circum- 
stances affecting  the  experiment,  as  constitutional  dif- 
ferences in  the  animals  tried,  &c.] 

Action  of  Soar>-ashes  on  Potatoes.-^ :  year  Mr. 
Stevens  a  farmer  living  at  Ealing,  near  the  Green  Man, 
onthe  Uxbridge-roadrplanted  some  Potatoes  in  and 
manured  with"  soap-ashes,  the  other  part ,  o  h.s  land 
being  manured  in  the  common  way.  Halt  of  the 
Potatoes  that  grew  on  this  latter  part  were  diseased, 
and  unfit  for  uie,  and  the  remaining  half  were  very  m- 
?eir,  and  boiled  badly.  On  the  other  land  (in ? the =  land 
manured  with  the  soap-ashes),  only  one-third  of  the  Po- 
moes  were  affected  at  all,  and  the  unaffected  ones  have 
turned  out  excellently,  boiling  mealy  and  well,  and  be mg 
in  every  respect  as  good  as  any  he  ever  had.  The  soil 
is  very^stiff  and  heavy,  and  Mr.  Stevens  attributes  the 
result  in  this  last  case  to  the  effect  of  the  soap-ashes  on 

theBeetiR~o~oJfor  Sugar.-VfiW  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents oblige  me  by  the  information,  how  the  apparatus  and 
workmen  are  employed,  whilst  the  crop  is  growing ■  it 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Beet-root  becomes  deteriorated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  as  the  spring  ot  tne 
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year  advances,  by  losing  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
sugar.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  will  be  about  seven 
months  during  which  the  manufactory  must  stand  still. 

Potatoes.— Soon    after    the    disease    appeared    my 
Potatoes,  which  till  then  had  been  growing  most  luxu- 
riantly, were  mown,  and  when  the  tops  were  removed 
I  observed  that  the  lower  surfaces  from  which  they  had 
been  severed   bled   profusely.       This   might  seem   to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  disease  arose  from  an  excess 
of  fluid  rupturing  the  cells,  but  this  cannot  be  a  vera 
causa  for  it  will  not  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
Ine  disease  manifested  itself  in  some  places  during  the 
dry  weather,  and  in  dry  soils  ;  and  in  the  spring  tome 
plants  here  m  a  hotbed  frame  showed  it,  which  had 
never  been  watered  from  the  time  when  the  sets  were 
planted.     They  lived  in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and 
could  not  be  affected  by  any  variations  of  temperature 
or  humidity.  If  the  operation  of  mowing,  which  has  been 
so  strongly  recommended,  was  at  all  useful  to  the  crop 
(upon  which  I  can  give  no  opinion  yet,  because  it  is  still 
in  the  ground),  it  was  not  by  cutting  off  the  connection 
between  the  root  and  the  diseased  foliage,  but  merely 
by  draining  off  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  preventing 
its  regurgitation  upon  the  tubers,  for  I  pulled  up  many 
scores  of  stalks  which  the  scythe  had  left,  and  uniformly 
tound  disease  in  the  root  or  underground  part   of  the 
stalk  ;  however  healthy  and  solid,  and  green  and  sound 
it  might  appear  above  the  surface,  it  was  always  more 
or  less   hollow,   and    generally  inhabited   by   various 
insects,   plant-bugs,  earwigs,   the   Julus  pulchellus  in 
abundance,  and  two  or  three  other  sorts,  so  minute  and 
active  that  I  could  not  secure  them  for  examination  • 
it  is  clear  however,  that  this  was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
effect  ol  the  disease  ;  for  I  have  sometimes  observed  it 
without  any  insects  discoverable  by  a  powerful  magni- 
fier.   Ihe  animals  resorted  to  the  diseased  tubers  either 
for  concealment  or  for  food.     I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  that  the  whole  Cabbage  tribe  here 
ins  suffered  material  injury  from  a  little  beetle  which 
Mr.   Curtis   has   obligingly  informed   me   is  not    as  I 
imagined,  the  Haltica  nemorum,  or  Turnip-fly,  but  an 
allied   species   called  Obscurella.     It   drills   so   many 
holes  in  all  the  leaves  that  they  look  like  sieves      But 
my  mam  object  in  entering  upon  this  subject  at  all  is 
to  add  my  testimony  to  those  which  you  have  already 
published  m  favour   of  early  planting.     I  began   the 
experiment  last  year  in  the  first  week  of -November,  and 
followed  it  up  by  planting  an  equal  quantity  in  the  first 
week  of  every  month  as  far  as  April.     They  were  all 
ol  the  same  sort,  called  here  the  Shipley  White  and  all 
were  whole  tubers  of  a  moderate  size.     The  ground 
pccupied  by  each  set  was  42  yards  ;  and  the  produce 
was  as  follows  .- — 
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Planted  in — 


November 
December 
January  . . 
February 
if arch  .... 
April     


Weight  of 
Sound. 


lbs. 
163 
151 
182 
151 
1G1 
149 


Weight  of 
Diseased. 


lbs. 

23 

30 

28 

45 

55 

GO 


Thus  the  first  planted  produced  the  greatest  quantity 
of  good,  and  the  smallest  of  bad  Potatoes,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  January,  for  which  I  cannot  account.    With 
the  last  planted  it  was  just  the  contrary  ;  with  the  same 
exception   the   increase   of  disease  is   uniformly   pro! 

CtS^aer._Ile;.t.POtat0e9are  be"er  thaa  th" 

Sbotittitz. 

TRING  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
Permanent  Improvement  of  entailed  Estates.— The 

E  aTtntgheS,atrep0r*-0f  ^P660'1  of  JamesA-  G°>-don! 
wS."  ESS  ,ate  meeti.,g  ofthis  Society.  He  said :  "  Inthe 

obtain W, ht 8tat6d ,i°them  that  UDless  farmers  could 
obtain  leases,  they  could  not  venture  to  make  expensive 
experiments  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  enable  hem 

Borne  out  in  his  opinion  by  several  eminent  persons 

ited  tW  m  SUffor,dshi->  he  meant  Earl  Talbo t had 
stated  the  very  same  thing  at  a  meeting  the  other  day 
and  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  them  an  ex' 

mee  ing  maSoPmeCh  ^  by  *"  Bic,*am  E^tTa 
Ana  nlL  erSetSt're  suPPor^g  the  same  view. 
And  now  let  me  say  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  dutv 

Present  L,  'Ch  I  bel'eVe  is  to  be  the  Remedy  for 

present  dtstress-not  only  the  remedy  in  '46,  but  what 

^an  p  "evernV'eaar^°  ^^  ?  f"  "  huraa°  f^S 
the  las, Hive  and  ZT™  °f  "T  distreSsea  wn!cl>  »» 
SLSta^  I  W  witaessed-  and 
should  take  "are  tba^ in  WH 'M™^8  ^  landlords 
first  place  let  tLrn  ?  thV  estates'  thev-  in  the 

^duBPtryandanni™  °  T  wh°  haVe  the  character  of 
place  they  > hould »  fi.  >  S.""-"1688  '  and  in  the  next 
energy an S:^v*"  theu.  tenants  have  not  only 

entrusted  to  them  *'l  I  ^^  t0  mana^e  the  land 
own  or  any  of  mv  „  •  .1°W  n°^°De  farm  eitller  of  my 
labour  mi^h    n7b?ghbrrS; w  which  one-third  more 

tenant,  anrial"mNPor?',P(r0,fitably  to  !aDd,°rd> 
opinion  at  a  partvr.'f  r,        '  ely  Propounded  that 

of  different  grade/  tn\       ^  *?*  80  ,arSe  as  thia-  and 

compara«ive^astaHraDrno0neWeaith,,and  oth™  °f 
truth  of  what  I  said  ;  and  I  2  Tl  f  '  admitted  the 
man  at  this  table,  orin  thi^  be''eve  there  is  a 

th,8  large  assembly,  but  who 


*"*"—  ^i«=^-^lB*^fcBSsaS=ai&£ 


thT^ .f^^tim  ^mersTrelnlaultT^whTdo" 
they  not,  if  they  are  to  put  money  into  their  pockets  bv 

tTefdo'if  *W.W  t6- 6  T"  D0W  Lpl°^  ^viiylon'*. 

Iretb  ur^  tl-heSSv0n  ^  t»  **  ^ 
fnr  la,  ;„        L  ,/  I3-     11,ey  have  not  got  security 

cheering  °V^  """"P'     (L°ud  and  ^-continued 
cheering.)     Give  them  that  security  which  other  cani 
alists  have,  and  you  will  find  that  if  they  can  empToy 
three  men  with  advantage  where  they  now  only  emp  oy 
two    they  w,      very  soon  do  it.     And  their  doing  so 

tossXh  npLV  'he  remedy  f°r  that  -firieultnrK 
ascrbeo  oPfhPleare  veryapt  after  a  good  dinner  to 

secnvitv    ,t°  TSeS-     Farmers  had  not  sufficient 

secmity    at    present     to    enable   them    to    carry    on 

ornL  P1'°-eme,?tS-  He  had  sutured  upon  the 
foimer  occasion  also  to  say  to  them  that  Scotland  was 
50  years  m  advance  of  this  country.  Since  1844 Very 
great  improvements   had   been  made  in  En-land  W 

hem?DteiSTe  "eW  Iaws  in  the  country  to  relieve 
ti  em  from  the  fetters  which  hung  upon  their  energies 
They  wanted  to  have  new  laws  made  to  relieve  the Si 
tion  of  entailed  estates.     He  was  himself  the  possessor  of 

-ran?' ? utT^  ^^  ^  «" 
fand   bu    tW„  f      ad  alS°Jan  entailed  estate  in  Soot- 
Kn  AWaS  undern<>such  restriction,  for 

the  Montgomery  Act  gave  the  requisite  relief      The 

unadeiquUc^dei„WaS',that  "J?"3'   hi9  S-«ish  estate  hid 
quamupJed  m   value  within  a  few  years    his.  pn„i;=i, 

estate     plough  ithad  increased,  hadynThedlnylS 
like  the  same  ratio.     It  had  not  doubled      He  there 

leasmg   system.     The  next   point  to   which   he  would 

rS^'tolhe'f:.^60;  °f  dT4^-    He  had  ^w 
1844  to  the  failure  of  an  act  brought  in  by  Mr   Pusev 

he  ZTnZ  7  Blrk?hr'  fol  ^epurpose^f  facilLf/g' 
the  drainage  of  entailed  estates.  He  had  predicted  thi? 
measure  would  be  a  failure,  and  so  it  had  been  L 
five  years,  only  H   persons  availed  themselveesD;f  f° 

thTmaUer  ^  ^  -°f  RiC,hm°nd  had  *-  tSen  up 
U,e  matter,  and,  knowing  what  had  been  done  on  his 
Graces  own  estates  in  Scotland,  through  the  operation 
of  the  Montgomery  Act,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  Pusey,  with  the  consem  of  the 

ment^UnttaIrWOrl1'i!aVeUP  ^  -tire -IJ? 
ment  of  it  into  his  Grace's  hands.  At  that  time  he  fthe 
chairman)  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  person  more 
theeDu°ke00of  R01,*6^^0  '\h™  termination  Xn 
draw  nt  a  1  ilf;  i'?,°nd-  He  had  himseIf  ventured  to 
TJZr  P  f  b,  i  M  the  purP°se  of  facilitating  the  drain- 
age of  entailed  estates,  and  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 

ipt  b'ufdiff0-^  G''aCe'^°  aPP— d  of  tliTprinf 
bfltn.n  .1  ?,ab0Ut  the  details.     He  showed  the 

bill  to  another  noblalord,  who  considered  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great   boon  to  the  country.     The  Earl  of 

fCT  Wla  hand  UP°n  H  at  Exeter,  and  said T was 
the  very  bill  he  thought  necessary.  And  in  the  Irish 
report,  it  was  found  that  at  the  very  same  time  the 
commissioners  recommended  a  similar  bill  for  Ireland 
It  had  also  met  the  approbation  of  Lord  Brougham  as 
te  bad  be\rd-  Shortly  after  his  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  his  Grace  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  the  subject 

narbv9PtheeMWl;ich  WaS  a  V6ry  b°'d  one'  he  bad  ^ated 
that  by  the  Montgomery  Act  farmers  were  enabled  to 
dram  their  lands  in  Scotland;  that  Mr.  Pusev  had 
brought  in  his  bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  somewhat 
similar  facilities  in  England/but  that  it  had  S  in 
SrV  its  driving  those  who  wished  to  ayaU 
themselves  of  its  provisions  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
The  noble  duke  carried  his  motion  for  a  committee,  aS 
21  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Peers  were  placed 
"pon  it  before  whom  he   (the  chairman),  as  weU   as 

nahrbmrtSh  WerYxaminedV  He  had  recommended 
m  us  bill  the  working  out  of  its  provisions  by  com 
mission  He  had, in  fact, recommended  its  workout 
under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Commiss ion"  b  .?  the 
committee  resolved  not  to  use  that  commission  for  e 
purpose.  He  was  not  listened  to.  He  held  the  report 
mh,s  hand,  and  the  meeting  would  perceive  by  some  0 
the  names  what  important  evidence  had  been  laid  before 

of  Deanstn'p  r^8'* ^  ^"^  Were  Mr"  ****, 
oi   lJeanston  Park,    the  engineer,  the  Duke  of  Rich 

mond's  own  agent,  Lord  Ducie,  Lord  Beaumont  and  o3" 

leading  characters  of  the  agricultural  world  Mr  ]W 

amongst  others.     What,  then,  was  his  (the  cha  I'manS 

surprise  to  find  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  IS  «n 

dered  necessary  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancerv 

He  could  not  account  for  such  a  departure  from  all  the' 

duke's  own  knowledge  and  experience  except  hv  Inn 

posing  that  he  had  been  overruled  bt'fte  7LZh  P~ 

But  so ,it  was.     Under  Mr.  Pusey's  Ae't  o    y  H  p"  fo,  s 

had  taken  advantage  of  its  provisions.     Under  tife  Duke 

of  Richmond's  not  a  single  one  applied.     And  there 

En"fand%rre,'   "*?   ]92°tha  °f  tbe   -hot    and  of 
England  either  church  property  or  entailed  ct(,(„ 

co-equently  unable  to"  eLyWimpt'v  Cents'  tor 

ation  aTh,;eVTngda?t  °f  ^  aCCeSS  and  ready  appU- 
cation.  The  Lords'  committee  reported  and  a/w 
speaking  favourably  of  the  principles'^  of  drainage  Ind 
making  several  recommendations,  Jhey,  ainongst°otliers 
recommended  the  appointment   earlv  in  tl  J Ffci?     ■    ' 

"detalii  reP^r  T^  T^  ^  ^ ^t  ^ 
sider  and  report  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  con 

fer  general  powers  for  the  before-named  purposes  hi 

tot'a  n  e^bh'errr°n9  hriDg  Iimited  -teres'm  L" 
to  drain.  The  Parliament  assembled  in  January,  and 
all  were  aware  how  deeply  important  were  the  tonfcs 
under  discussion  by  eminent  persons  at  the  t  me      He 


[Nov. 


designations,  the  o^Tof  'the  apostatoToTlhe 

Hottr  (a,Utter\and  'he  °ther  «f  '*e« 
mttttrs 7'JL  n"  b°W  deeP'^  important  w< 
S-eat  and  th^n  •S!'0n  iU  the  Cabinet>  and  , 
b  111  «g  mterest  was  the  statement  a! 
be  made  to  the  House  and  the  country  of  the  m, 
decked  upon.  Parliament  assembled  on  th"', 
JR,  ZW1  day8  b/f°re  that  he  (the  chah^ma 

hem^tertobi'5  "f    T/y  important  did  he  «c 
we  mattei  to  be,  of  addressing  the  hiehest  ner 

tbe Lcab'.f  et  upon  it,  and  stating  that  unless  the  Dr 
of  Entailed  Estates  Bill  should  be  worked  by  cc 
sion  its  provisions  would  be   utterly  useless 

ra0dTgm0afkthte,Ty  ^V*  the  -^rfJ 
mentln  the  H  ^  mo!'  thri"mg  and  important 
ment  m  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  eutiieb 

forward  d°Ut  t0 >be  ad°pted  h?  *he' cabinet,  the  mi 
to!  warded  a  note  m  reply  to  his  (the  chairman's) 

tZtt  *hatf  the  midst  of  a"  his  businesrhe  hac 
mued  to  read  attentively  the  three  sides  of  pap 

which  the  letter  had  been  written.     The  Inclosur 

byTTrtr  cT  •  ^f Cd  ?P°n  the  Principle  ug'g 
LI     nf     ,'T''  and  pr0vision  -as  made  i 

past  session  for  lending  out  3,000,000/ ,  viz    2  000 

W^'  "^  1'00°'000/-  foi'  I-iand'-nnder 

mad'e  T  .'b    r6SUU  ?-    Why'  tbataPpl'catloi 

-5  8W ™«     zft    u     commissioners   for    the    loa. 

4b,8o//.  3*.  8d.  to  be  expended  upon  58  256  acres  1 

CaltWs  T>T/  2S  aPpHeat:^  from  the  c  urn 
Caithness  whilst  from  the  county  of  Hertford  there 
not  .single  one  They  would'thus  see  that  Sco 
was  50  years  in  advance  of  them.  He  warned  the 
tocracy  and  landed  gentry  to  take  the  Ittog  out  of 
entails  or  they  would  lose  both  it  and  primogen  tur 
the  outcry  that  would  be  raised."        pumoSeuItur 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

poit0foLrTls7?niS  Srt%  naS  Publishe<i  its  annual 
fhlfiZ  ;6'  Jhe  followmg  are  extracts  :-' 
or  dS  ""?'  Mr"  T"  Twynam  oP^ed  the  sub 

for  discussion,  viz., 'On  the  best  Method  of  Drai 
Land  as  applicable  to  the  mixed  Soils  of  this  Con 
"aintXdT  teDded-  toshowthat  mur  method, 
I'der  fr  h  K6en  PraChSed  ia  this  Part  of  the  count 
rial  used  bndS'aPPfr'°haVe  been  the  first  J 
m  Ih  <V  rai^ng  Und  ;  indeed.  some  of  the  writ 
tiee  t„  if  6rS  /Magazine'  attempt  to  prove  the  pr 
tice  to  be  more  than  100  years  old,  and  it  is  still  j 
genef  %  adopted  in  the  strong  clay  lands  of  Norf 
and  Suffolk.  Mr.  R.  Baker,  in  his  prize  essay  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society1  'of'  b! 
^nd,   gives  a  very  good  account  of  it,  preferring  Alt 


bill, 
been 


,.  k'  ,"  ,    ,J  &"""  «i.i.uuiil  ui  ii,  preiernng  Alt 

to  bushes  and  showing  the  cost  per  rod  to  be  4<t  to  5 
or  about  21. 4s.  84  per  acre.  But,  as  few  Alder  dra 
will  stand  more  than  six  or  seven  years,  such  a  met!, 
tor  thorough  draining  land  cannot  be  for  a  mom 
recommended  ;  although,  if  some  tiles  or  good  stol 
were  laid  in  the  main  drains,  very  considerable  adva 
tage  might  accrue  from  it,  when  better  materials  canii 
be  Had.  Stones  appear  to  have  been  next  resorted 
as  a  means  of  draining  land,  and  when  they  can  be  <j 
tamed  within  short  distances,  appear  to  answer  we 
more  particularly  when  roots  of  trees  or  hedge-rows  a 
to  be  passed,  as  we  often  find  tiles,  or  almost  eva 
other  material,  closed  by  the  root  entering  or! 
ng  up  the  drain  A  very  good  account  of  stone  draij 
ng  will  be  found  in  the  «  Farmers'  Magazine,'  report! 

state,6  tbteWard  °f  *he  H°n-  HeMT  cfiVe>  wherd^l 
states  the  expense  to  be  from  3/.  to  51.  10s.  per  acr 

varying  according  to  the  distance  of  carriage  of  stonl 
n7.e.e?Te  mfy  be  fairly  calculated  to  be  at  least  10, 
per  rod  when  stones  are  on  the  land,  and  they  ou»lit  ( 

OoT2oZble  -ftV0  anSWer  the  Purpose  °wel) 
110  to  120  rods  will  do  an  acre.  Mr.  T.  next  pre 
sented  a  model  of  what  is  termed  a  wedge  turf  tZ 

J'T'  0nf "  m  this  Part  of  the  country  to  M* 
Charles  Osborn,  of  Fareham.     This  plan  he  had  hi 

nf„ 1  ^  -°  a"?W^r  Ver^  we)1  uP°n  8troug  clay  pastur 
lands,  having  drained  a  pasture  of  about  12  acres" 

fee?  ! ,'Tk  FaT'  't  yearS  aS°'  Which  is  ^w  as  per 
fectly  dry  as  when  first  done.  The  plan  adopted  wa, 
first  to  lay  m  a  main  drain  of  large  tiles,  heading  al 
the  arms  or  branches  with  it  by  cutting  the  turf  widee 
shape  and  well  ramming,  taking  care  to  place  one  oi 
two  tiles  at  the  end  of  every  branch,  to  empty  itsel 
fairly  into  the  main  drain,  which  being  placed  so  as  to 
give  a  quick  draught,  carries  off  all  the  sediment  from 
the  branches.     Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to 


p.ace  the  arms  so  as.  to  give  too  quick  a  run;  i0r 
should  any  part  of  the  soil  be  sandy,  or  less  tenacioul 
than  the  rest  i  will  cause  a  washing- of  the  soil,  whicl 
will  collect  at  the  mcuth  of  the  drain,  and  destroy  it.1 
The  cost  of  this  description  of  drain  would  be  about  55,, 
or  it.  per  acre,  say  at  one  rod  distance  :— 

160  at  id.  per  score        ..  >.  „    . 

Say  20  rods  of  tiles,  at  Is.  . .  "lot. 

Carriage  of  materials  and  expenses        :'.'    0    5    0 


nr»b.„  .     f  °n?  be  Practise<J  with  little  advantage  on! 
arable  land,  although  it  is  sometimes  resorted  to  on! 

foiled       S       ^  aS  a  V6ry  feir  WedSe  can  there  ll 

"The last  method  of  draining  considered  was  that  of] 

tile- draining,   the  greatest  improvement  that  has  ever' 

take,,  p  ace  in  strong  clay  farming.     Upon  level  land, 

whereat  is  difficult  to  find  which  way  the  water  will 

draw,  it  pan  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the  drains 

are  put  in  the  furrows  or  across  them  ;  but  when  the  . 

lands  are  uneven  and  sloping,  Mr.  T.  considered  it  by 

|  far  the  best  method  to  put  the  drains  across  the  fur- 


—1846.] 

n^Tto^lace^each  drain  on  ascending  the  hill  I 
at  the  top  of  the  first  drain  should  be  just  above  | 
torn  of  the  second,  and  so  proceed  until  the  top 
ield  is  reached.  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  ad- 
o  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society,  has  given  a 
as  well  with  respect   to  the  depth  at 
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opinion 


which 


drains  ought  to  be  placed  in  strong  land, 
sidered  should  be  30  inches.  This  plan  _ 
questioned  by  Mr.  Parkes  and  others,  who  con- 
nat  drains  can  be  advantageously  placed  at  a 
'of  3  feet  or  more,  and  thereby  require  a  less 
t  of  drains  ;  this,  however,  must  depend  much 
he  soil  to  be  acted  on,  and  would  little  suit  the 
'iroportion  of  lands  in  this  mighbourhood,  where 
ictice  now  more  generally  adopted  is,  to  place  the 
| at  one  rod  apart  on  very  strong  lands,  varying  a 
lecording  to  the  subsoil.  Experience  has  shown 
'•hen  drains  are  placed  at  too  great  a  distance, 
Swill  sometimes  run  over,  and  the  land  not  get 
mtly  dry.  The  expense  of  draining  an  acre  of 
Wn  be  best  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  table 
lied  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  in  his  '  Essay 
'aining,'  wherein  he  gives  the  relative  expense  of 
kg  an  acre  of  land,  varying  according  to  depth 
stance.  An  acre  of  land  drained  at  one  rod  apart, 
dies    deep,    with  tiles   15    inches  long,  will    cost 

9A  ;  but  if  you  save  half  a  rod,  and  put  them  at 
1,  it  will  only  cost  4/.  12s.  id.,  thereby  showing  the 
advantage  of  increased  distance  where  practice 
xperience  has  shown  the  land  can  be  thoroughly 
:d  by  so  doing.  With  these  observations  Mr.  T. 
to  the  following  resolution  : — 

;at  the  best  method  of  draining  lands  in  this  neighbour- 
I  with  tiles  and  soles,  the  drains  being  put  across  the 

s  at  (in  very  strong  clay  subsoils)  not  more  than  1  rod 
2et  from  each  other,  and  not  more  than  30  inches  deep  ; 

en  the  subsoil  is  more  open  and  porous,  we  consider 
;  from  each  other  will  effectually  drain  the  land." 
he  Chairman  said  that  at  a  former  period  he  should 
Supported  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Twynam, 
'did  at  that  time  entertain  precisely  the  same  opi- 

upon  the  subject  as  those  which  Mr.  T.  had  just 
Ldvanced  ;  and  although  he  had  laid  down  a  great 
(t  of  draining  upon  different  farms,  upon  heavy 
jat  the  depth  and  distance  between  the  drains  re- 
iended  in  Mr.  T.'s  proposition,  yet  within  these 
fears  he  had  altered  his  opinion  very  materially  as 
t  propriety  of  shallow  draining  in  strong  and  level 
land  had  taken  up  a  number  of  drains  and  laid 

deeper,  in  some  cases  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  with 
jieficial  result  in  every  case.  He  would  invite 
[\  to  alter  his  proposition,  and  substitute  the  depth 
I  inches  for  30,  with  a  corresponding  greater  dis- 
I  between  the  drains,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
Iws  at  right  angles  to  the  main  drain.  It  would  be 
1  that,  iu  draining  strong  land,  increased  fertility 
1  result  from  the  removal  of  water  to  a  greater 
\  below  the  surface.  It  has  been  stated  that  water 
lot  readily  find  its  way  in  strong  clay  to  the  depth 
I  inches.  Now,  this  may  be  true  in  clay  land  un- 
led,  but,  after  deep  drainage,  capillary  attraction 
minished,  and  the  clay  thereby  so  altered  as  to 
;  water  to  percolate  freely  to  the  drains  ;  inde- 
ent  of  this,  the  deep  drain  produces  a  greater  body 
isorbent  earth  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  quan- 
pf  rain  before  any  is  given  off  to  the  drain.  To 
s  the  correctness  of  these  views  of  the  subject,  let 
|e  4  feet  in  depth  be  dug  in  a  field,  drained  at  4  feet 
i  midway  between  the  drains,  and  the  water  will  be 
li standing  at  about  3  feet  below  the  surface." 


magical  in  the  favourite  depth  of  six  inches,  except  in  the 
power  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  draw  the  plough  and  do  an  acre  a 
day  '     Will  an  v  man  say  if  his  horses  can  take  18  inches  with 
a  pair,  he  would  not  do  it  ?     I  have  a  proof  on  my  farm  at 
present  which  will  astound  you  as  showing  the  effects  ot  deep 
cultivation,  and   it  may  assist  you  in  coming  to  a  l'roper  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  I  ploughed  one  part  of  a  field  of  Mustard 
with  Smith's  subsoil  plough,  15  inches  below  the  other,  which 
went  nine,  that  is  '.'4  inches  deep  altogether.    The  other  part  ot 
the  field  was  ploughed  in    the    usual    manner.      Both    were 
lone  on  the  same  day,    and    both  were  treated    in the  same 
way  as  to  manure.    My  bailiff  prognosticated  that  I  had  ruined 
one   side   of  the  field,  and  that  we   snould  grow  nothing— 
that  was  the  part  of  the  field  subsoiled,  my  man  remarking 
that  '  diving  down  into  that  nasty  subsoil  would  be  the  rum  ot 
the  crop.'      Now  I  had  occasion  to  come  into  Suffolk.     On  my 
return,  I  asked  my  bailiff,    '  Well,  how  goes  on  the  Mustard  . 
He    said,    'Oh,  I  am  done    now!'       'Done  now!      said  1, 
'what  is  the  matter-does  subsoiling  answer?        Oh,    eat a 
he    '  I  am  wholly  done  ! '    I  said,  '  I  am  glad  of  it  and  I  hope 
th.it  many  farmers  who  come  to  see  the  crop  will  he     done 
too    and  alter  their  minds.'      Many  farmers  have  seen  the 
result  with  their  own  eyes.     In  the  one  case  the  crop  was  ifeet 
in  height,  and  as  thick  as  it  could  be  ;  in  the  other  case  the 
height  the  crop  attained  was  but  18  inches,     .he  Secretary 
of   the   Debenham  Farmers'   Club,    Mr.    Green,  has  seen    the 
crop   and  he  therefore  is  a  witness  to  the  difference.     Whethei 
I  shall  see  the  same  difference  in  the  Wheat  crop  to  follow 
I  don't  know.    I  have  subsoiled  in  other  cases,   and  1  have 
uniformly  found  it  answer  the  desired  purpose  ot  increasing 
the  crops     But,  gentlemen,  woe  betide  ihe  unfortunate  wight 
who  does  this  without  deep  drainage !     If  he  subsoil  without 
drainage  he  will  make  his  land  like  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and 
ruin  his  crop.     That  is  a  distinction  which  should  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  because  many  farmers  have  condemned 
subsoi'linc  when  they  ought  to  have  condemned  themselves  lor 
not  having  previously  drained  the  land.-— Gentlemen,  these 
societies  are  certainly  very  useful,  but  they  are  not  what  I 
should  like    to  see  them.        In  Yorkshire  there   are  several 
societies  which  select  a  committee  to  go  round  and  inspect  the 
various  farms  belonging  to  the  various  members,  and  they  then 
report  to  the  general  body,  to  whom  the  prize  is  awarded  tor 
the  best  farming.     They  in  detail  state  where  the  strong  points 
are,  saving  nothing  of  the  weak  ones  ;  but  they  state  where  the 
strong' points  are,  so  that  others  who  choose  to  follow  the 
example  may  do  so.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  this  carried  out  in  our  societies,  because  I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  see  the  general  management  of  a  farmer, 
it  is  to  see  a  few  isolated  T  nrnips.     And  there  is  no  doubt 


than 


ficKHAM  Market. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of 
|Club,  Mr.  Mechi  made  an  excellent  speech.  After 
ling  on  drainage,  waste  of  manure,  cumbrous  im- 
ients,  straggling  hedgerows,  &c,  he  said — 
bhe  curse  cf  this  agricultural  country  is  prejudice.  It  is 
greatest  enemy  the  farmer  'has.  I  go  from  county  to 
fty,  and  what  do  I  hear  ?  '  Oh,  our  pigs  are  the  best,  I 
d  not  give  a  halfpenny  for  the  Essex  pigs  !'  Another  in 
Ik  says,  '  I  never  saw  such  pigs  as  yours,  your  Suffolk 
j  are  not  worth  looking  at!'  And  so  you  go  on  from  one 
act  to  another,  each  of  which  claims  its  pigs  to  he  the 
I  Now  what  is  that  but  prejudice?  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
t.  intelligent  agriculturists  will  have  sufficient  ingenuous- 
to  allow  to  your  county  the  merit  it  deserves — that  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  able  to  discern  their  weak  points 
of  avoiding  them,  aud  also  to  discover  the  strong  points 
Appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.  I  do  not  think,  gen- 
en,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  apply  sufficient  capital 
ie  land,  that  is  to  say,  I  think  they  take  too  much  land  in 
lortion  to  their  capital.  The  consequence  is,  the  best  use 
It  made  of  that  capital.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can 
i  to  the  utmost  extent  of  profit  in  these  days,  without  pur- 
,ing  artificial  manures — guano,  for  instance,  for  his  distant 
s,  thus  avoiding  cartage ;  and  a  larger  quantity  for  his 
f  fields  with  deep  cultivation,  and  better  agricultural  imple- 
fts.  Mr.  Hutley,  a  great  authority  in  our  county,  who  farms 
acres  in  a  most  profitable  manner,  said  at  our  Witham 
ting,  that  he  considered  guano  paid  itself  in  the  straw 
!e  besides  the  crop,  and  that  he  has  now  100  acres  of  Wheat 
,sed  with  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano.  ('  He  sells  his  straw.'; 
he  does  not.  And  I  can  tell  you  further,  he  never  feeds  off 
ace  of  Clover,  or  a  piece  of  fine  Rye-grass  or  Tares,  without 
ag  his  sheep  one  pound  of  oil-cake  per  day.  It  apears  to 
great  expense.     But  what  is  the  result  ?     Enormous  crops 

I  of  roots  and  of  Wheat.  And  his  system  is  profitable,  be- 
se  every  two  or  three  years  he  hires  an  additional  farm, 
tlemen,  the  question  of  deep  cultivation  is  so  important 

I I  must  not  leave  it.  I  know  that  the  majority  of  agricul- 
3ts  consider  that  subsoiling  is  not  a  profitable  thing,  or  a 
ler  thing.  Now  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
k  was  made  in  agriculture.  If  you  find  a  farmer  ploughing 
ground  5  inches  or  6  inches,  you  will  find  him  digging  his 
len  to  15  inches  or  20  inches  depth.  If  you  ask  him  why, 
■ays,  '  I  can  grow  better  crops  in  my  garden  by  deep  culti- 
on.'  How  inconsistent  then  !  If  the  one  operation  be  right 
other  is  wrong.  Besides,  if  increased  depth  of  cultivation 
ejurious,  you  must  carry  out  the  principle  and  say  that  two 
les  are  better  than  three  inches,  and  that  one  inch  is  better 
a  two  inches  ;  and  thus  you  must  go  backward,  and  in 
rseof  time  there  would  be  no  cultivation  at  all.  I  say  you 
it  carry  out  the  principle  of  deep  cultivation.   What  is  there 


it  would  tend  to  good  fellowship-it  would  tend  to  stimulate 
improvement,  because  though  the  visitors  might  not  find  iau ,t 
with  anything,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  I  expect  visitors    I  should 
rather  look  around  me  to  see  what  they  would  be  likely  to  find 
fault  with,  and  I  should  very  likely  amend  it.     If  this  practice 
could  be  introduced  into  your  Society— it  is  done  in  Yorkshire 
with  great  advantage— if  this  feature  could  be  added  to  your 
Society,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  im- 
provement.    Gentlemen,  on  the  subject  of  draining  I  have  had 
a  »reat  deal  to  combat  with— a  great  difference  ot  opinion,  and 
a  °reat  deal  of  prejudice,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  a 
disbelief  of  facts.     I  have  had  gentlemen,  who,  upon  seeing  me 
cut  the  drains,  and  uoon  observing  the  opposite  drains  running, 
have  said,  ■  You  will  never  make  me  believe  the  water  can  get 
through  this  strong  soil.'      That  is  a  very  curious  remark  but 
ithas  been  made  more  than  once.     I  don't  think  that  you  here 
would  do  so.     I  am  sure  you  would  not ;  but,  gentlemen,  deep 
drainage  must  be  the  basis  of  agricultural  improvement.    It 
earth  be  the  food  of  plants,  the  more  you  give  them  ot  it,  the 
better  they  will  grow.     It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that 
the  roots  go  down  but  a  short  distance ;  we  have  constant 
evidence  that  they  will  go  down  many  feet,  but  not  into  un- 
drained  heavy  cold  subsoil.    When  roots  come  to  stagrant 
water    or  if  heavy  rains  come,  they  are  absolutely  turued  up 
like  fish-hooks  to  avoid  it.     They  have  instinct  it  they  have 
not  common  sense.     They  search  for  food  wherever  they  can 
find  it   and  I  am  quite  sure  from  the  result  of  my  practice,  that 
deep  drainage  has  made  a  difference  in  one  field  of  a  quarter  ot 
Wheat  and  a  load  of  straw  per  acre  in  the  past  very  dry  season. 
I  have  two  fields  which  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  saw  last  year 
that  were  growing  Wheat  this.    One  was  drained  with  the  mole 
plough  18  inches  and  well  manured  ;  the  other  was  dramedhve 
feet  with  1-inch  pipes,  33  feet  apart,  a  very  strong  brick  clay. 
The  Wheat  in  one  case  was  nearly  six  feet  high  ;  m  the  other 
it  was  little  more  than  four.     The  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
corn  was  what  I  have  stated— one  quarter  per  acre  and  a  load 
of  straw      The  shallow-drained  field  looked  the  best  all  the 
winter-  having  had  the  most   manure.     I   said   to   my  man 
'  This  is  only  temporary ;    it  will  go  to  Halstead  fair_  in  the 
month  of  May.'  '  No,'  he  said,  '  Sir,  this  is  the  Wheat  for  me, 
and  everybody  said,  '  That  was  the  Wheat  for  them.      When 
May  came    the  shallow-drained  turned  out  yellow  naturally 
enough,  for  the  roots  wanted  to  go  down,  they  wanted  to  move, 
but  they  refused  to  do  that  which  neither  you  nor  I  would  do— 
they  refused  to  go  down  into  stagnant  air  and  stagnant  water. 
What  was  the  result  ?     The  Wheatin  the  other  field  having  the 
advantage  of  deep  drainage,  became  the  better  crop  of  the  two. 
Which  is  the  cheapest  drainage?     The  deep  drainage.     It  is 
cheaper  than  the  shallow.     I  drained  my  clays  actually  33  feet 
apart    5   feet   deep,    with  1-ineh  pipes  :  the  cost  of  this  was 
3(    2s.  6d.  per  acre.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  interest 
this  will  pay  will  amount  to  at  least  from  50  to  (11)  per  cent,  on 
the  investment  annually.     Well,  gentlemen,  then  I  ask  should 
it  not  be  done?     I  believe  some  of  you  saw  the  drainage  last 
year,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  every  drain  runs  freely— that 
the  water  all  passes  through  the  land— except  m  the  particular 
case  of  a  very  heavy  shower— for  the  pipes  run  like  pumps. 
What  is  drainage  to  do  ?  To  carry  off  '.he  water  we  see  ?  I  hat 
is  a  very  small  part  ot  its  operation.     Water  we  have  always 
considered  our  enemy  ;  an  abundance  of  water  has  always  been 
considered  our  enemy  on  heavy  land.     Now  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  water  is  the  very  best  friend  we  have;  and  that.it 
our  land  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  drained,  we  never  can  have 
too  much  of  it,  except  at  harvest.    I  am  prepared  to  prove— and 
it  is  well  known  by  chemists— that  water  is  the  richest  manure 
we   have.     We  know  practically  that  irrigation  is  coveted  by 
everybody  for  their  meadows,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial.    "What  are  the  rains  from  heaven  but  the  best  ot  irriga- 
tion, providing  we  allow  them  to  perforate  the  soil.     They  come 
down  charged  with  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases, 
and  disuniting  the  subsoil  descend  and  form  new  chemical  com- 
binations.    And  there  is  another  most  particular  use  in  the 
descent  of  water  through  the  soil,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  the  only- 
carrier  of  heat  downwards.     Nothing  you  cau  get  to  carry  heat 
downwards  excepting  water.     Therefore  it  robs  the  air  ot  its 
heat,  the  top  soil  of  its  heat,  and  warms  the  subsoil.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  of  water.  In  summer  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  often  136°,tlie  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  4  ft.  is  about 
Id".  But  the  water  falling  on  well  drained  land  passes  down  to 
the  drains,  leaving  behind  it  the  heat  it  contained.     That  is  a 
well-known  scientific    fact,  and    we  all   know   the    warmer 
our  subsoil  is  the  better  our  crops  grow.     Well,  then,  gentle- 
men, what  a  sin  and  what  a  folly  it  is  to  make  water  furrows 
open  furrows  on  the  top  to  carry  it  away,  instead  of  making 
drains  below— furrows  which  not  only  carry  away  the  heavenly 
rains,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  soluble  parts  of  our  manure  that 
lie  near  the  top.     I  know  perfectly  well  that,    on  undrained 
land,  if  you  put  a  top-dressing  of  soot,  and  there  happens  to 
come  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  very  heavy  "  shot"  of  rain,  as 
it  is  called,  you  have  the  mortification  to  find  next  morning 
that  soot  travelling  down  your  ditches  rather  faster  than  you 
like  to  see  it.  But  if  the  land  be  thoroughly  drained  and  porous 
like  a  sponge,  the  particles  of  manure  find  their  way  down  ; 


the  roots  go  in  search  of  this  manure,  and  up  they  bring  it  by 
capillary  attraction.     We  all  know  that  vegetation   has  great 
capillary  power.     We  know  it  by  the  great  trees.    You  observe 
a  drv  season  ;  wherever  you  see  a  large  tree  in  a  field  he  drains 
the  moisture  around  from  the  roots  of  his  weaker  neighbours, 
the  corn.     The  consequence  is  that  your  returns  in  the  present 
season  are  not  near  so  large  as  they  proved  to  be  the  year  be- 
fore.   Gentlemen,  the  subject  of  draining  is  a  vital  one  to  agri- 
culture, and  I  have  laboured  hard  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  agri- 
culturists,  and  to  remove  their  prejudices.      I  have  done  33 
acres  myself,  5  feet  deep  j  it  answers  perfectly,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  you  to  do  the  same.     I  think,   last  year,  some  of 
you  promised  me  you  would  try  half  an  acre.     I  consider  you 
are  bound  by  your  own  interest,  and  by  the  interest  you  feel  in 
this  Society,  to  make  the  trial.     I  should  state  that  the  5  feet 
drains  are  opened  only  18  inches  wide  on  the  surface,  and  that 
there  is  no  particular  difficulty    in  reaching  a   depth  of  5  feed 
with  only  an  18-inch  opening  at  the  top.     The  cost  of  that  is, 
in  honest  clay,  where  no  pickaxes  are  to  be  used,  6d.  per  rod 
workmen's  labour.     I  have  opened  some  drains  in  a  field  re- 
cently called  a  light  sandy  field.     I  knew  from  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  that  there  was  something  wrong  below.     It  was  in 
vain  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  hot  dry  field  ;  I  knew  it  was  a  cold 
wet  one.     I  began  my  drains  and  gut  down  as  far  as  4  feet. 
Everything  was  dry.     "  There  was  no  water,"  the  man  said. 
Very  well,  we  got  down  another  foot,  and  at  the  depth  of  5  feet 
up  spouted  a  beautiful   spring,   which  is  now  running,   and 
which  will  run  no  doubt  for  the  next  century.  I  cut  another  drain ; 
in  the  last  foot  there  was  another  spring.  Now,  if  I  had  left  off  at 
4  feet,  where  would  be  the  spring  rising  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  not  showing  itself  except  in  the  case  of  bad  crops  ?    It  is  dif- 
ferent from   top-water  draining  so  called.     But  you  will  find 
very  often  that  in  cutting  five-feet  drains  for  top-waters,  you 
will  bleed  many  springs  that  have  been  your  enemies  unknown 
for  years.     While  speaking  of  draining,  we  will  now  allude  to 
bo°- draiuing.    I  have  had  some  experience  in  that,  and  I  will 
communicate  it  because  it  may  be  useful  to  many  gentlemen 
here  who,   I  can  say,  in  passing  by,  have  land  of  a  boggy 
nature— Hushes  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rich  soil  but  wet. 
Now,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  that  water,  is  generally  to  cut 
into  the  hill  above  that  sort  of  land.    But  mind  1  5  feet  are  not 
enough  here.    You  must  go  down  at  least  8  or  11  feet.    You 
tnust'niake  a  hole  first  9  feet  deep  ;  and  the  chance  is  when  you 
have  made  it,  in  the  course  of  that  or  the  following  day,  you 
will  find  the  water  rise  in  it  until  it  stands  within  1  or  2  feet  of 
the  surface.    You  will  then  have  to  make  three  or  four  such 
holes  at  various  points,  where  it  is  proved  from  the  appearance 
of  vegetation  that  there  is  water.    These  holes  will  also  most 
likely  fill.     Well,  gentlemen,   now  we  want  to  get  rid  of  that 
water.     To  do  this,  you  must  cut  a  drain  iu  the  hill  above  these 
holes  and  below  their  level.    And  when  you  find  that  the  water 
flows  into  your  drains  and  that  the  holes  do  not  hold  any  more 
water,  you  may  then  concude  safely  that  you  have  done  the 
business  as  it  ought  to  be.     Gentlemen,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  laying  pipes  in  these  boiling  sands,  which  they  very 
often  are.     The  only  way  to  do  it  in  difficult  cases,  is  to  have  a 
skeleton  arch,  or  some  such  protection  ;    then  lay  a  yard  of 
pipes  ;  put  some  straw  in  first,  and  then  load  them  with  ea.  th 
to  keep  them  from  being  forced  out  of  their  position  by  the 
water ;    then  put  fresh   pipes   down   of  similar   length ;    go 
on  making  them  secure,  and  thus  at  the  successive  stages, 
placing  hay  or  straw  underneath  and  earth  above,  I  think  you 
will  render  your  work  so  durable  that  you  need  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  it  for  many  years  to  come.    Boggy  soil  is  liko 
"sponge— ithas  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  draw  up  and  to 
hold  water.    You  will  find  that  shallow  drainage  in  boggy 
"round  is  like  shallow  drainage  in  sponge— the  water  will  not 
leave  the  sponge  to  pass  into  the  drain,  but  will  remain  in  the 
sponge,  by  capillary  attraction.    You  find  if  you  put  a  drain 
into  a  bog  at  10  or  11  feet  depth,  when  the  water  has  left  that 
bog  and  you  have  covered  it,  as  you  ought  to  do  with  heavy 
earth,  you  will  find  that  the  drain  instead  of  being  10  feet  from 
t  .e  surface,  will  probably  be  at  only  G  feet.     The  bog  dries  as  a 
sponge  dries.     A   dry  sponge  is   always  more  shrunken  and 
smaller  than  a  wet'  one.     That  taltes  place  in  boggy  ground  and 
in  strong  clays,  but  only  in  a  smaller  degree,  because  it  is  the 
expansion  of  particles  by  stagnant  water  which  gives  that 
tenacity  to  clay  we  so  often  see.     When  you  remove  the  water 
from  the  clay  by  a  deep  5  feet  drain,  you  will  find  not  only  that 
the  roots  take  possession  of  the  sob,  but  that  the  worms  will  go 
down  and  bore  ten  thousand  little  holes,  which  will  serve  as 
pipes  for  the  water  to  the  top.    They  are  lookina  to  the  lower 
clay,   as  if  they  were  aware  of  the  change  of  air  and  water, 
Theresult  is  that  stiff  land  instead  of  being  Uke  brick  loam  or 
putty,  breaks  up  like  a  piece  of  short  cake.     That  is  the  case 
with   mine  now.     But  I   am  fearful  of  going  further,  lest   I 
trespass  upon  vour  patience.     (Shouts  of  'Go  on,'  and  ap- 
plause.)   I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  burn  so  much  earth  ; 
I  have'burnt  a  good  deal,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  with 
profit  to  myself.     But  the  effect  of  agricultural  improvement  is 
not  confined  to  the  farmers'  pocket.     There  are  a  great  many 
classes  dependent  on  the  farmers.     There  are  first  the  land- 
lords.    We  know  sometimes  that  good  landlords  don't  get  their 
rents.     A  kind  feeling  towards    tenants    sometimes    causes 
them'to  give  up  a  portion  of  what  is  really  their  right.    I  have 
known  instances  of  it ;  but  at  all  events,  the  better  the  farmers 
are  off,  the  better  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay.    Then  there  are 
the  tradesmeu  ;  the  better  the  farmers  are  off  the  better  they 
are  off.    And  last,  but  not  least,  there  are  the  labourers.    It  is 
a  delightful  consideration  that  as  labour  is  applied  in  improve- 
ments it  is  the  happy  means  of  affording  the  labourer  future 
employment,  with  cheaper  bread,  and  there  is  no  doubt  better 
wages.    I  believe  they  form  the  basis  on  which  society  rests. 
There  is  nothing  so  large  in  amount  as  agricultural  produce  ; 
there  is  no  other  occupation  in  which  one  quarter  so  much  capital 
is  invested.     Bad,  gentlemen,  will  it  he  then  for  this  country 
when  its  agriculture  ceases  to  be  remunerative  ;  because  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  want  of    remuneration    drives    away 
capital ;  and  as  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  the  more  pro- 
fit that  is  made,  the  more  readily  is  capital  attracted.     Gentle- 
men, it  is  the  losses  on  heavy  lands  by  three  or  four  successive 
wet  seasons  that  ruins  many  a  farmer  ;  and  is  not  his  also  a 
national  loss  ?  Who  are  beuefited  by  the  money  he  has  lost? 
None      In  railway  projects  and  Stock  Exchange  speculations, 
the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another.    But  when  a  farmer  on 
wet  land  in  bad  seasons  has  to  fall  back  on  the  capital  with 
which  he  started,  and  to  part  with  the  little  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand, why  every  one  connected  with  him,  and  everybody  in  the 
country,  feels  it  alike.     Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  allude  to  the 
protection  I  consider  the  farmer  ought  to  have  when  he  invests 
his  capital  in  improving  the  land  of  another.     I  am  sure   the 
effect  of  a  well-regulated  code  of  valuation  as  regards  incoming^ 
tenants,  would  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  a  large  amount  of 
capital  for  agricultural  improvements,  that  is  now  held  back. 
I  believe  I  may  say  that  with  great  truth.     (Hear,  hear.)    Gen- 
tlemen, I  believe  that  the  landlords  by  granting  leases  ana 
such  valuations,  would  ultimately  improve  their  property  very 
considerably.    They  would  get  a  better  class  of  men,  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  meu  of  large  capital  and  independent 
spirit  will  not  run  tDe  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  their  occupa- 
tions     Why  ?    Because  they  have  laid  out  their  money  upon 
such  occupations.     His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  a 
noble  example  to  his  country,  and  who  is  managing  his  land 
with  great  profit  to  himself,  grants  long  leases  at  corn  rents, 
determinable  on  the  average  value  of  wheat  and  barley ;  he 
drains  all  his  tenants'  lands  and  charges  them  six  per  cent,  tor 
it  •  and  too  happy  are  they  to  pay  that  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  so  expended.     He  does  not  allow  any  obstinate  man  to 
say  he  will  not  do  it,  because  he  makes  him  do  it  by  the  terms 
of 'the  lease.     ('It's   a  pretty  good  per  centage,' from  a  voice.) 
It  is  not  too  much.    I  am  sure  every  farmer  cau  afford  to  pay 
his  landlord  six  per  cent,  for  such  improvements  as  are  coin_ 
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prised    in  a   good   system   of  drainage.      ('It.is  a  fair -pei 
centa^e  '  from  a  voice.)    Yes,  it  is  not  a  bit  too  much.     Wha 


('It  .is  a  fair  per 
a^e  '  from  a  voice.;  i  es,  il  i»  uui  u  uit  too  much.  What 
iathe  result?  His  income  is  increasing  annually.  By  doin, 
awav  with  the  old  trees  and  fences  you  and  I  talk  about,  be  is 
doing  a  service  to  his  country,  and  everything  is  progressing  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  fields  are  straight,  and  the  fences 
are  straight,  and  there  are  no  short  lands.  But  there  is  also 
another  "part  of  the  question.  I  must  say  that  tenants  very 
often  neglect  their  farming  buildings.  I  would  decidedly 
insert  in  "the  lease,  under  heavy  penalties,  a  clause  that  when 
a  tenant  has  got  good  and  substantial  buildings  he  should  be 
bound  to  keep  them  in  good  and  substantial,  not  tenantable, 
repair.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel.  If  landlords  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  their  tenants,  the  tenants  are  bound  to  do  all  that  is 
right  for  the  landlords.  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  now 
finished  my  long  story.  I  can  only  say,  if  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  come  over  again  to  Tiptree  Heath  to  watch  my 
proceedings,  when  the  crops  are  growing,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  yoii.  I  feel  that  the  public  eye  is  upon  me,  and  that  if 
I  make  a  mistake,  I  shall  not  only  deserve  but  receive  severe 
public  censure.  I  know,  and  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  that  there 
are— but  not  in  this  assembly — old-fashioned  farmers  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  me  fail  in  my  undertakings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Fools  that  they  are ! — Fools  that  they  are  !  Have  I  not  offered 
to  instruct  them  so  that  they  may  grow  more  and  make  more 
profit?  But  you  know  there  are  a  few  ignorant,  conceited, 
antiquated  individuals,  who  would  rejoice  to  say  that  I  had 
failed  in  my  undertakings.  But  gentlemen,  I  am  happy.to  say 
I  have  not  "failed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  roots  and  crops 
this  year  have  shown  themselves  to  be  as  good  as  when  I 
showed  some  of  you,  my  friends,  over  Tiptree  heath." — Ipswich 
Paper. 


KTctiees  to  Corresp  on  dents. 

Address  "Wanted — H  G — "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
your  address  ?  A  correspondent  of  ours  wishes  to  communi- 
cate with  you. 

€o"ee  for  the  Sheep-kot — T Fall — Tour  announcement  should 
be  made  as  an  advertisement. 

Fifty-acee  Farm — R  A  T — If  not  in  a  bleak  situation,  the 
hedges  should  certainly  all  be  levelled,  and  the  ditches,  with 
a  drain  first  placed  in  each,  aU  filled  up.  The  land  need 
have  no  open  ditches,  unless  there  be  a  natural  stream 
through  it  too  large  to  make  subterannean. 

<5as  Lime — A  Constant  Header — If  you  will  look  back  you  will 
find  repeated  answers  on  this  subject.  Two  waggon  loads 
per  acre  applied  after  an  exposure  of  some  months  to  the 
air  is  a  useful  application  under  any  circumstances,  and 
especially  so  to  soils  so  destitute  of  earthy  or  calcareous 
matter  as  peaty  soils. 

Grass  Seeds — J  R — Sow  in  April,  over  a  young  Barley  crop 
just  as  it  comes  through  the  land,  and  brush-harrow  them 
in.  What  is  your  purpose — a  two-year  old  or  a  permanent 
pasture  ?     Pray,  inform  us. 

Guano  Birds — R  S — Yes  ;  if  they  will  dissolve  in  sulphuric 
acid,  they  will  be  the  better  for  the  addition,  and  it  will  re- 
duce theni  to  a  form  convenient  for  application. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes — R  R — You  cannot  make  2s.  Gd,  per 
bushel  of  them  by  fatting  pigs  on  them  ;  therefore  you  had 
better  sell  them  and  buy  Swedish  Turnips,  Barley-meal,  Pol- 
lards, <fce. 

Lucerne —  T  M  TF— You  may  cut  it  again  before  winter,  if  now 
10  inches  high. 

Milk  Pans — H L  Lazvton—We  have  never  heard  of  iron  milk 
pans,  and  should  consider  them  quite  out  of  the  question. 
About  churns,  we  do  not  profess  to  know  the  best ;  a  very 
good  one  is  made  by  Messrs.  Attwood,  of  Lewes,  but  it  is 
small. 

Pipe  Draining—  R  A  T—  The  pipes  have  no  "percolation 
holes  ;"  they  merely  join  on  to  one  another.  And  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  earth  there,  the  earth  should  be  rammed 
down  into  the  trench,  not  laid  loosely.  Pipes  have  been 
down  a  sufficient  number  of  years  thoroughly  to  test  their 
efficiency. 

Porkers— J,  Subscriber — Has  anyone  any  experience  of  greaves 
from  the  chandlers  as  food  for  pigs?  Also,  "how  should 
antimony  be  given  to  fatten  pigs  V  We  imagine  it  should 
not  be  used  at  all.  Buckwheat  is  not  so  good  as  Barley  per 
lb.  as  food  for  pigs,  probably  by  one-fifth.  Swedes  will 
do  very  well,  they  should  be  given  boiled  or  steamed.  Your 
observation  on  the  present  crop  of  this  root  is,  we  fear,  very 
extensively  correct. 

Salt  Milk— Piedmont — Your  dairymaid  "tells"  you.  You 
should  have  personal  evidence  of  so  singular  a  fact.  We 
imagine  there  must  be  some  error.  As  regards  tolls,  the 
course  to  pursue  is  to  pay  under  protest  and  summon  the 
gatekeeper.     Consult  your  lawyer  first. 

Scheme  of  Cultivation,  No.  2— R  A  T— "  W  B  H's"  two  horses 
are,  we  understand,  carriage  horses,  not  employed  in  the 
farm  work.  We  believe  spade  husbandry  in  a  populous  dis- 
trict to  pay  better  on  small  farms  than  horse  husbandry 
would,  and  therefore  we  think  "MS"  is  right  in  recom- 
mending it.  One  digging  per  annum,  for  about  21.  10s.  per 
acre,  should  suffice  for  the  land.  In  addition  to  this,  seed 
and  harvesting,  the  use  of  the  hoe,  &c,  are  included  in  the 
U.  $s.  Your  farm  will  be  taken  up  by  "  M  S  "  soon.  About 
fences,  we  have  given  directions  for  wood-cuts. 

Short-horned  Steers— Inquirer— At  30  months  they  ought  to 
be  fully  grown,  and  they  will  readily  become  fit  for  the 
butcher  in  G  months  when  put  up  on  roots  and  good  hay. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Hay— A  Subscriber— From  8  to  12  cubic 
yards  will  weigh  a  ton.  One  cubic  yard  in  the  bottom  of  a 
rick  will  often  weigh  as  much  as  three  in  the  top. 

To  Feed  a  Cow— Cockney—  You  must  give  her  some  dry  food 
along  with  the  Mangold  Wurzel — hay  for  instance — say  6  lbs. 
of  hay  chaff  daily  ;  and  then  you  may  give  some  brewers 
grains  in  addition.  Your4*  acres  of  pasture  would,  if  broken 
up,  keep  three  or  four  cows  stall-fed. 

Top-dressing  Grass  Lands—  R  A  J— If  with  farm  manure,  in 

autumn.     If  with  soluble  manures,  in  spring. 
V  Communications  reaching  town   after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


JFElarfcets. 

POTATOES.— Soothwark,  Watskbide,  Nov.  9. 
The  supply  to  this  Market  during  the  past  week  was  very 
moderate  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables,  and  the  liberal  supply  to  the  town  markets  by  rail- 
way, this  market  was  excessively  iheavv,  and  there  was  little 
or  nothing  done,  except  for  some  of  the  best  samples.  Inferior 
samples  were  offered  at  reduced  prices,  but  few  sales  were 
«ffected.     Trade  was  dull  at  the  following  quotations  :— 

..    BUMKI     ISO.  M  1.0.  Ran,  .«.!    U.  ....   R ||llf(    j^fj. 


Da  Sh,w»,  120. 
Ds   Kldmr..  1 10, 


K.a-s,  120.  to  HO, 


Kent  nnd  1-.  .sex  Re«ei 

Hi.  Sl.flwM,  120, 

Do.  ECldnevf,  120,  to  110, 
French,  Do,  to  120, 


HAY — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
p,.      „     .  ,  Smithfield,  Nov.  12. 

*"SR""'»    »  «    |Cov„r  TO  100     |str»»         30  38, 

.lulu.  Coofop,  Sale. man. 

..„.,„,„  wniTEcnAVEt,  Nov.  13. 

80.  ,o    60.  low  Ulover  10  .  ,„  1 10,  I 

N.w   U.r  ,„  H  1  iffc  „."         _         •  —       Sttaw         2'«  »  32a 

<"        7  i   |  N.w  cto.ei    to        los 

Cim-  M..1    i     c™Bn"-»>">  Mahklt,  Nov.  IJ. 

, — . —  JWHOA  B.KHa.  Kim     b 

_,.  ,     HOPS,  PniDAT,  v.       |  j 

Th.r., .,.,.,  .,„„,.„„  ,      ,  u ■„Ut„p,|o^ 

'  "  '  ~ ■■■-  -"in!,  Hof/'tf&utott. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  14.— Both  Fruit  and  Vegetables  are 
plentiful ;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  but  Grapes  both  English  and  Foreign 
are  somewhat  scarcer.  Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered  in 
price  since  our  last  report.  Oranges  are  becoming  more 
plentiful.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Walnuts  are 
scarcer,  and  there  is  little  demaud  for  Filberts.  Lemons  are 
scarce.  Of  Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good, 
and  the  latter  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered  but 
little  in  price.  Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 
Celery  is  good*  in  quality.  Good  Potatoes  are  scarce.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful ;  consider- 
able quantities  of  Horseradish  continue  to  be  imported. 
Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Ca- 
mellias, Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Cacti,  Violets,  Fuchsias, 
Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Lemons  per  100,  10j  to  20* 


Plnu  Apple,  porlb.,  4«to  7* 
Grapoa,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3«  to  ht 
—       Portugal,  per  lb.,  9d  to  1* 
Apples,  Uess.,  per  buah.,  3*  Cd  to  8* 

—  Kitchen,  is  to  fix 
Pears,  per  hf.-sieve,  it  to  12j 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  2s  to  3* 

—  per  100,  lit  to  2it 
Berberries,  per  bf.-BV.,  6s  to  Is 
hemoirB,  L.or  dozen,  It  6d  to 3* 

VEGETABLES. 


Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  rut  lb.,  2t  to  3« 
Filbert*, English,?.  100  lbs.,  85*  to  01 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  )0CUbE.,  95*  to  100* 
--    Barcelona,  B0» 

—  Brazil,  li..  .„  16* 

—  Spanish,  14» 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  Sit 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Siiti 

—  red,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3* 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  to  12s 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  1*  to  5# 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3>  to  Gs 

—  Jeiusalem.p.  hf  iieve.l*  to  2i 
French  Beans,  per  hr.-sv.,la6d  so  2s 
Sorrel, perhf.-flieve,6rf  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  *l  toPi 

—  cite.,  3*  6d  to  6*  6d 

—  bushel,  1*  Grl  to  3i  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*to4» 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  1*  to  2* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  t>d  to  1*  6d 
Home  Radish,  per  handle,  1*  to  4* 
Cucumbers,  each,  6d  to  Is  6d 
Leeks, per  doz,,  Is  to  2* 
Celery,  per  bundle,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3*  to  6* 
Onions,  per  bushel,  5*  to  8* 

—  Spanlph,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  4s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 


Garlic,  perlb.,6.3  to  Bd 
Spinach,  per  sieve,   1*  to  Is  6d 
Asnaracu?,  per  luO.  3*  to  6s 
Scakala   per  punnet,  2*  6d  to  3s 
SaUify,  p.  bundle,  Is  10  1*  6d 
Scorzonera,  |j  to  Is  6d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p^r  hf-sv,  l*6d  to  2* 
Lettuce,  Cob,  per  score,  8d  to  1* 
Tomatoes,. per  hf.-Bv.,  ?,s  to  it 
Endive,  per  score,  Qd  to  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches,  1*  to  1*  Id 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Qd  to  1*  3t£ 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  him-  6d  Bo  8d 
Faroley,'per  bunch.  Irftn3ii 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  1*  to  Is  6d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch, 3d 
Mint,  R-een,  per  bunch,  6d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch  .  3d  to  id 


SMITHFUSLD,  Monday,  Nov.  9.— Per  Ktone  of  albs. 


JeBtScotB,HerefordB,&c.  4b    0to4a  4 
Best  Short  Horna  -     3  10 

•ii'uond  quality  Beasts    -30 
Calves       -  -38 

BeBt  Downs  &  Half-breda     fi    0 
Ditto  (shorn)  -       _ 

Beasts,  4035;   Sheep  and  Lambi 


Best  Long-wooU  -  -  4s  8  to  5  0 
Ditto  (ahorn)         -      —  — 

Ewes  and  second  quality  4  S  4  6 
Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  — 

Lambs     -       -       -       -.—■■'       — 

Pies  -        -        -        -3860 

,760;  Calves.  81;  Pigs,  290. 


The  nipply  of  lieasts.  although  rather  less  than  lam  wopk,  in  aiill  large  aa 
tonumburs;  but  deficient  aa  to  weight  of  meat.  Tha  choicest  Scots,  &e., 
consequently  make  *s  4d  in  moat  cases,  and  th*  beat  Short-horns  a  little,  but 
nothing  quotable  over  4s.  Th«  arrivals  from  Holland  and  Germany  are  very 
extensive,  comprising  nearly  K00  head  of  cattle,  and  about  40CO  fcheep.  The 
supply  of  sheep  ia  short;  trade,  however,  is  by  no  means  brink;  but  the 
sciruity  of  *hio  description  of  stock  keeps  the  prices  high.  Thure  are  very 
few  calves  on  offer  to  day,  and  the  demand  exceedingly  limited— 4s  6d  is  an 
extreme  price  for  the  choicest  qualities.  The  weather  being  good,  trade  Is 
raiher  improved  for  pigs. 

Feidat,  JNtov.  13. 

Tha  supply  of  Beaits  is  considerable  ;  a  large  number,  however,  are 
foreign,  tht«re  being  131  from  Holland  and  Germany,  and  30  from  Spain.  The 
weather  being  goud  and  dead  trade  improved  since  Monday;  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  put  chase  iht^  be"  qualities  freely  at  fully  late  prices,  the  best  ^Scota 
making  -jj  to  4s  4d,  and  best  Shost-hom*,  3s  '0d  to  is.  Second-rate,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  readily  dirpoaad.  of,  and"piice«  far  vhis  description  3s  to  3s  6d 
are  with  difficulty  malniained,  and  reveral  remain  unsold.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  small— especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  out  of  the 
scanty  supply  on  sale  to-day,  1680  aTe  f-om  Holland  and  Germany — a  great 
many  of  these  are  of  very  inferior  qualify,  and  several  of  them  remain  un- 
sold— but  our  own  country  aheep  met  with  a  very  ready  sale  at  full  prices. 
The  bast  Downs  readily  made  fis  id,  and  Long  Wools,  is.  Ewes,  &c,  4d  4d  to 
4a  8d.  The  trade  fur  cilves  has  improved — the  best  qualities  make  fully 
4s  8d— a  very  choice  one  rather  more  ;  second-rate,  4s  to  4s  4d.  Pigs  are  not 
so  plentiful,  and  the  weather  being  g'lod,  make  about  2d*per  Slbs  more. 

Beasis,  1174;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3610;  Calves.  i«5;  Pigs,  300. 
41,  W.-et  Smuhfieia. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  9. 
The  supply  of  English  "Wheat  hy  land  carriage  samples  was 
moderate  this  morning  ;  factors  were  nevertheless  compelled  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  2s.  upon  the  White,  and  3s.  per  qr.  upon 
the  Red,  at  which  a  part  remained  unsold  late  in  the  day.  Free 
Foreign  was  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  2s.  per  qr.  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  Monday  last.  Bonded  was  inquired  after 
for  France  at  58s.  to  59s.  per  qr.,  the  former  being  offered  for 
Red  Wheat. — Barley,  all  but  the  very  finest  quality,  must  be 
written  at  Is.  per  qr.  cheapei". — Old  Beans,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  supply,  were  Is.  to  2s.  and  new  Is.  per  qr.  lower. — English 
White  Peas  declined  2s.  per  qr. ;  but  Foreign  maintained  their 
former  value,  and  were  in  fair  request. — Oats,  particularly 
Irish,  must  be  quoted  Is.  lower,  with  a  dull  sale. — In  barrel 
flour  little  doing. — Indian  Corn  is  variously  offered  ;  but  buyers 
are  only  to  be  met  with  for  floating  cargoes  on  reduced  terms. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  5.                          5.      S. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  60  64 

■     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  64  60 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  37s  10  42a  Chevalier  42  49 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polanda  28  B4 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  27  30 

Irish                            ■         .                 .        Feed  28  30 

Malt,  pale,  ship          *        .        .         .        .        .        ■  —  — 

—  Hertford  and  Essex —    — 

H.ve 40  .  44 

'..■.!:■■-,  Mnza^an,  old  and  new     36  to  41        Tick    38    43 

Pigeon,  rfeii^oland      .    44  to  48       Winds  65    70 

Peas,  Whita         .       .        •        .    50  to  M       Maple  42    45 

Feidat,  Nov.  13. 
There  was  but  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  day's 
market,  for  which  Monday's  prices  were  barely  supported  ;  the 
demand  for  free  Foreign  is  very  limited,  and  the  value  of 
secondary  qualities  being  upon  a  par  with  bonded,  they  are 
being  taken  for  export  to  France,  for  which  latter  the  demand 
increases. — Barley  is  a  slow  sale,  and  all  but  the  very  finest 
qualities  are  the  turn  lower. — Beans  are  unaltered.  White 
Peas  neglected  at  our  quotations. — Foreign  Oats  meet  an  im- 
proved request,  at  about  the  same  rates  ;  Irish  are  rather 
cheaper. — F!our  remains  a  dull  sale. — Indian  Corn  is  less  in- 
quired after,  unless  arrived  or  on  the  coast. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


&ed     .  62  67 

White  64  63 

~  Grind.  35  38 

Feed  26  29 

Potato  82  36 

Potato  23  3  s 


Harrow  38  45 
Lougpod  33  46 
Grey        38    42 


Oct. 


3  per  Quarter 


8  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Bit  Od 

SSi  9<f 

Sit  3d 

3  5t  5d 

43 s  id 

56  10 

37     2 

24     7 

35     9 

43    7 

69   10 

38     8 

25     8 

38    3 

45    5 

60  10 

40     2 

£6     6 

39     0 

45    9 

61     9 

41     8 

27    0 

41     1 

46     I 

62     3 

44     3 

27     3 

41      6 

46     6 

69  3 

39;  9 

25  10 

..  38    6 

45     1 

4      'i 

2     0 

1      •> 

2     0 

2     O 

Poae. 


Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Averages. 


G2a  3d 
61    9 

GO  10 
59  10 
56  10 
54     0 


per 


CsnnryJ  - 

Caiaway   -        -     per 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —      Foreicn 

—  White,  English     - 

—  —    Foreign 
Coriander 

IT  mp  •■cd  •      p«r  qr. 

Llnnurd      -         -      per  qr. 

—  Baltic       - 

—  Cf.Kt'n,  Eng.  per  1 000 


SEEDS; 

60s  to  01s 


Nov.  9. 

Linseed  Cakes,Foreign,p.ton  9l  to  11 
Muttard,  White,  per  bush     -     7s     8. 

—  Superfine       „,  -    —    — 

—  Brown  „  -  9  11 
Rapesceii,  English,  per  last  21  i  24/ 
Rape  C  ikou  -  p«r  ton  —  el 
Salntf.in  -  .  .  .  -_  _ 
Trtres,  Eng.,  winter,  p.  bush."  6fl  5>6d 

—  Foreign  -  .  -  4s  5b 
Trefoil  -  -  perewt.  10  IB 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 

KlNGSFORD  ANU  LAV, 


^ales  6£  auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  MARKET  GARDEN: 
RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGA 
IN  PLANTING,  «fcc. 

1\ /I  ESSRS.   PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  . 

J-*  J-  ceived  instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition. 
Monday,  Nov.  16,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock,  a  la, 
PORTION  of  the  densely  stocked  NURSERY  of  Wm.  Desi 
and  Co,,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  the  ground  being  required  j 
immediate  building  after  Christmas.  The  stock  consists! 
10,000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Hollies,  large  Privets,  a 
an  immense  quantity  of  standard,  half-standard,  pillar  a1 
dwarf  Roses,  in  great  variety  ;  the  largest  collection  of  pr 
Gooseberries  ever  grown,  in  upwards  of  300  varieties  ;  lar 
fruit-bearing  Apple,  Pear,  and  Mulberry  Trees,  fioweri 
Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.  May  be  viewed  three  ds 
previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  principal  See. 
men,  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Ni 
sery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
M  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  su 
-L*  JS-  mit  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bi 
tholomew-lane,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  1846,  at  12  o'clock, 
first  class  collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  comprising  very  fi 
double  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Snowdro 
Iris,  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Gladiolus,  &c.  Also  a  spleni 
Assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consisting  of  all  fc 
leading  varieties  ;  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas  well  furnisbj 
with  bloom  buds,  &c. — Maybe  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  a 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Americ 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


2500  CAMELLIAS,  200  GHENT  AZALEAS,  50  RHODODE1 
DRON  ARBOREUM,  50  REINE  CLAUDE  de  BAVAi 
PLUMS,  and  600  FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  CONSIGNS! 
FROM  BELGIUM  FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE. 
]V/f  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
Iyjl  mit  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Ba 
tholomew-lane,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  19,  1846,  and  following  da; 
at  12  o'clock  (by  order  of  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Nurseryma 
and  Florist  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians),  about  2500  CAME] 
LIAS,  fine  healthy  plants,  consisting  of  all  the  approved  varii 
ties,  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom-buds.  Also  Ghei 
Azaleas,  Rhododendron  arboreum,  Reine  Claude  de  Bava 
Plums,  fine  Standard  Roses,  «fcc.  —  May  be  viewed  one  da 
prior  to  the  Sale  (at  tbe  Mart),  where  Catalogues  may  be  had 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


ROSE  TREES,  CHESNUT  PLANTS,  &c.  &c. 

MR.  W.  TOMPSETT  has  received  instruction 
from  Mr.  Hooker  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  Friday,  N^ 
vembeb  27,  1846,  upon  his  grounds,  at  Bkenchlet,  Kbwi 
the  remainder  of  the  ROSE  TREES  and  other  Plants  whie 
were  left  unsold  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  wetness  < 
the  days  appointed  for  the  sale.  The  plants  consist  of  300 
Standard  and  Half-standard  Rose  Trees,  4000  Dwarf  Roset 
400  large  Portugal  Laurels,  60,000  very  strong  Seedling  Che* 
nut  Plants,  2  and  3  year  old  Seedling  Quicks  and  Oaks,  20 
Firs  of  rare  kinds,  and  other  plants.  The  Standard  Ros 
Trees  are  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  which  wi 
be  sold  in  dozens,  each  dozen  containing  12  different  sorts 
The  Dwarf  Roses  in  fifties,  of  various  sorts.  The  othe 
plants  will  be  divided  into  small  Lots.  The  sale  will  com 
mence  exactly  at  10  o'clock.  The  grounds  are  7  mile 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  3  from  Paddock-wood  Station  0 
the  Dover  Railway. 


nrO  LET  a  NURSERY— Great  Bargain—The  Pro 
-«-  prietor  of  the  Edmonton  Nursery  being  compelled  short); 
to  leave  the  business  in  consequence  of  an  engagement  else 
where,  is  induced  to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  loi 
terms.  The  whole  of  the  Glass  Erections — about  4000  feet 
about  3000  Plants  in  pots,  the  remaining  Stock  of  Evei 
greens,  &c,  Lease,  Fixtures,  Tools,  Cart,  &c,  for  4501 
and  immediate  possession  granted,  and  rent,  <fcc.,  paid  up  t 
Christmas  next.  The  rent,  including  Cottage,  Sbop,  am 
about  two  acres  of  land,  301.  per  annum.  Unexpired  term  0 
lease  21  years.  The  land  is  stocked  with  Fruit-trees,  which  01 
an  average  produce  nearly  the  amount  of  rental.  For  furthe 
particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton  Nui 
sery,  or  to  the  Propi"ietor  on  the  premises. 
Edmonton,  Middlesex,  Nov.  14. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWI 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  b 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glas 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor 
ticultural  Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the  bes 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-streei 
East,  Oxford-street.       *a*  For  Ready  Money  only. 

^  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smokinj 
Rooms,  &c. 


("^  LASS  MILK  PANS.— In  consequence  of  the  in 
y  creased  demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  owing  to  thj 
incontestible  fact  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream,  throwing  nearly  10  percent,  more  than  any  other  utensil 
hitherto  used ;  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  reduction  recenthj 
made  in  the  price  ;  Phillips  &  Welch  have  the  pleasure  U\ 
announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  manu-l 
facturer  for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  novl 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  : — 

Each — s.  d.  Each — s.  d,t 

12  inches  in  diameter    . .  3    4    18  inches  in  diameter    . .  4    01 
14        „  „  ..  3    6     20        „  „  ..4    Si 

16        „  „  ..  3    9    22        „  „  ..4    4! 

When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  pack-j 
ages.  British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  GlaSEI 
Warehouse,  12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectful!}] 
*-*  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  ofth( 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  ant! 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


SEEDS.— CORNER  OF  HALF-MOON-STREE1 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,"' 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturist! 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware 
house  is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICOArf 
DILLY,  London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  ma] 
be  had  on  application. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  for  Floors,  Walls,  &c.,  ol 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Garden  Terraces ;  Encaustic 
Venetian,  &c,  in  EVERY  VARIETY.  May  be  seen  at  Messrs, 
Paeker  and  Wyatt's,  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars,  London  i 
Agents  to  Messrs.  MINTON  &  CO.,  the  Patentees,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  Also  Patentees  of  the  PORCELAIN  BUTTONS)] 
cheaper  and  more  durable  than  Mother-o'-Pearl3  &c. 


46—1846.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY.  GENTRY,  AND  PLANTERS 
GENERALLY. 

ARTHUR  MACKIE  begs  to  announce  that  his  List 
of  prices  for  FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
FLOWERING  AND  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  Aic,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

A.  81.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  to  the  great  facility  afforded  by  the  Nor- 
folk Railway  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  transit  of  Nursery 
goods  :  and  still  further  to  meet  the  views  of  his  London  cor- 
respondents, he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  all 
packages  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  tu„  free  to  any  part 
of  London. 

A.  M.'s  stock  of  Forest  Trees  is  very  extensive,  and  he  con- 
fidently trusts  that  the  rate  of  prices,  and  of  carriage  for  them, 
will  he  such  as  will  prove  an  inducement  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  market,  to  favour 
him  with  their  orders.  The  freight  by  Nortolk  Railway  t<. 
London.  27s.  t>d.  per  ton.  The  Ely  and  Peterborough  line  is 
expected  to  be  opened  shortly,  which  will  give  access  to  the 
midland  counties. 

A.  M.  has  likewise  a  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  Whitethorn 
and  Blackthorn  suited  for  Enclosures,  Railway  Fencing,  tbc, 
and  well  deserving  the  attention  of  contractors." 

A.  M.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  those 
argely  engaged  in  planting,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  a  few 

.rtil'les  in   whu.h  1>>4    :l  hounds  ■ 


larg 


articles  in  which  he  abounds  : — 


Cbesnuts,  Spanish,  1  to  2  feet    

2  to  3  feet    

,,  Horse,  1  to  2  feet 

„  „'      2  to  3  feet         

Fir,  Spruce,  0  to  12  inches  

,,  ,,      1  to  2  feet      ... 

,»  ,,      twice  transplanted,  bushy, 

and   well    suited  for    Shrubberies, 
2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  100 

Ash,  1  to  2  feet        

„      2  to  3  feet         

„      3  to  4  feet 
Hazel,  1  to  2  feet    .  . 

„       2  to  21  feet [',         ..'. 

Hornbeam,  1  to  2  feet       

,,  2  to  3  feet 

Maple,  1  to  2  feet    '..'        ..'. 

Oak,  common,  1  to  2  feet  .,.        ,.'.        ... 

„  „         2  to  3  feet ' 

„  „         3  to  4  feet 

,,      Levant  or  Turkey,  1  to  2  feet 
>>  ,,  ,,        2  to  3  feet 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,  3  to  4  feet 

Junipers,  9  to  12  inches    ..'. 

Laurel,  common,  1  to  2  feet 
..  „  2  to  3  feet 

,,  „  3  to  4  feet,  very  fine 

Box-tree,  1  to  2  feet 

,,        Portugal,  1  to  2  feet 
Red  Cedars,  1  foot 

„  2  feet  

3  feet ;; 

Oak,  Fulham  and  Lucombe,  2  to  3  feet 

Privet,  Evergreen,  1  to  2  feet      

2  to  3  feet     

Rhododendron  ponticum,  9  to  12  inches 
Aroor- vitte,  Tartarian  (pyramidal) 

,,  Chinese  ' 

Roses,  Standard,  good  sorts  (left  to  my 

choice)     

„      Dwarf,  good  sorts  (left  to  my 

choice)     

„      Dwarf,  mixtures 

Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich. 


™0.    **M» 


s.  d. 

35  0 

50  0 

20  0 

40  0 

7  e 

25  0 


100 
12 


20     0 
30     0 


30    0 
25    0 


d. 

i    0 
i    0 


10 
15 


25    0 
17    6 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
'-'  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  House3 
Ac,  by  winch  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.A  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
triends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  priucipal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

.  ?.- :lnd  Co-  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  i\  ew  1  ark-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work.  &c.  ic. 
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20  0 

27  6 

25  0 

40  0 

35  0 

60  0 

40  0 

60  0 

Per  100. 

Per  1000. 

25  0 

8  0 

50  0 

14  0 

80  0 

20  0 

120  0 

40  0 

10  0 

80  0 

30  0 

£12 

25  0 

£S 

50  0 

£20 

65  0 

150  0 

6  0 

40s.  Od 

12  0 

70  0 

25  0 

£3 

25  0 

£8 

25  0 

£10 

100  0 

SO  0 

20  0  1 

£7 

{  j  OT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 

rT^S^ICULTURALRUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
&£waA»T?tT,TfHJ!,oderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

.  D'  a(,nd.E-  BAltETbavingdevotedmuch  timetothe  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  tile  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economv  in  the  charge 
1  hey  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
tor  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in 
executing  the  works  of  then-  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Cmswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangel 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
hlan'  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  debvery  • 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFINC. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


P   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 

'     rV,\irm']"n'  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 

Houses,    I  arm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and    for 

Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 

W&StXStf*"  "*  °btained  ""  *^   ■"*«• *2 

Hee  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests 

llONOOBABLE  BoABO  OF  OBDNANCE       ' 

Honodeadle  East  India  Cosipant, 

HONODBABLE  COMMISSIONEBS  OF  CUSTOMS 

Hee  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wioiit  ' 
Rotal  Botanic  Gaedens,  Regent's  Pabe 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk-  Rut- 
he  late  S™« «'%Northumbortand,  Buecleuch    at  lliciimondt 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry- 
It  ?s  h'fjT1  A?ric"lJ"r"1  Society  Muse,  Ifa/over%,uare7  ' 
It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofim;  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  oi  Roofs 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide.  ttoota. 

«  «  =        ,PaICE  °NE  Pennt  Pee  Sqoabe  Foot. 
,    Samples  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 

S^rTT  ""'T'  with  "fereneestoNobkn,™  Gen! 
tlemen,  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed 

in^.,Tfhif/f"bUc  LS  resP.ectfullJ-  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunbill-row,  Lon- 
don, w^here  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
W.W  TT      f""?  p°  VStminSterIIa11'  and  other  buddings  aUhe 

M>«e.— Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sun- 
plied  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require.  J  v  J 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT   WATER. 


JJURBIDGE   and    HEALY  having  heated   : 

tares  for^the  c?,?^6,-  °f  PJVnd  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, lor  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers    and 

fn  Mr   Mills WS^t  P""™""*  »P<«  the  plan  recommend  d 

cUbers  manv  of  Z°t  °°-  tbe  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumoers,  many   of  which  are  working  at    the  present  time 

prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  mav 
wlathf^  B,DrIDGE  and  HEALT-SpecaBu ?TankUrpparaTu7 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result 

bZ^PI!aratYVna7  be  seen  at  work  a"h<=  follow  ing  places 
-Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens' 
Kew;    Baroness    Rothschild's     Gardens:     Gunnersbur^    Mr' 
SX  nlaeeV,^18-"*  V'S*"    Mo5?'s-    Hendersonf ' Pme 
ia3J0PF?eetstreaet,dLondri'ethaU  ^  hwdn&  °th"  ***- 


,1      ™EEKS  AND  DAY'  Architects,  &c,  Gloucester- 

•  place.  Ivmg's-road.  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BITTITiFRS 
™  n^n\ATER  APP^TFS  MANUFACTURERS  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Hortteul 
Jurists  that  they  have  erected  on  their'  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses.   Greenhouses    Con- 

2,a^"'  *°",  Where  a1'  the  various  k™™  mvroZ. 
Z.VV,  a^an  be  seen'  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
Ireenhonses  'k^T3*  T^T  aCtion  in  prions  Hothouses 
R  _  Ti  ;•  tS'  &?-  where  the  woole  Principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen.  * 

„»  ■  Wee.ks  *  Da^  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  tor  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  •  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  and  onl," 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours.  J 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


nnriPPnvFI4?  SIX  HUNDRED  FEET  OF 

QROGGON'S     PATENT    ASPHALTS    FELT 
^  ha™  ^en  used  to  roof  the  above  Society's  buildingt  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  b 

TmwP  TICE  r?XE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 
sJefrLondon."  CE°GG0N'  *'  L*™DC°  ^»t»e, JlUfcnnoa. 


THE     Ai|SKpArTfTE^fE--MACHINE 

three-fourths  of  the  fuel  L  effected  fndanTh„H-b,IrQS  '° 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  dlma-e  Th  a"th^.arhd^  »re 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  "eel  and  all  n^"6,5  "  WOrk 
obtained  from  Mr.  JonN  Pa™?.',    ,  particulars  to  be 

London.     Agents  wanted.  '  becretar^  193i.  Piccadilly, 


HATCHER'S  BENENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 


WA?or  T„vE<P™Sf$l  ANY  DEPTH  T0  ANT  HEIGHT 
roli  THE    SUPPLY  OF    MANSIONS     PURr  ir    kiV 

BLISHMENTS,  FAEM-YARDS ,  &c.   '  E&TA" 


H(Arch^'tTRR1/PPARATUS-The  a«™t'On  o. 
££,*■*%*■  Bmlders.  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
anf  Cha^e'ls  ttSS?"J.WM*»  Ttb°d  »''  Heating  cZrche 
o^„»^  P  '  H*"5.  stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcine  and 
Sreenhpuses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses    kilns    Bonn., 

FS  «r  "--  Z2*z  S3 

pressing  their  satisfaction,  also  their  wiUin-ness  to  vouch  for 

their  efficiency.     An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler   which  re 

quires  no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon' the  premises" 

Benjamin  Fowleb,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-sa4t 


rT  and  S  KNIGHT,  5,  Great  Suffolk-street,  South- 
i.™'„,Z-\ DeS  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Agriculturists,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
Water  on  their  own  premises,  either  for  domestic  or  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  their  HYDRAULIC  MACHINE,  adapted 
G^°nS:nlcTsteneUtapuL^,UI-:caIS0  "***■«»«»>.  ^er-rlms, 
T  ^n7se'urv,e„Xpei';eni:e  in  tixinS  Hydraulic  Machines,  enables 
plan  it,I0HT  t0  d«  so  on  the  most  simple  and  economical 

water  ™at,r?^rn'shed.11P0n  *he  particulars  of  the  quantity  of 
to  the  ZveldH  UatI ,°'  depth  of  wel1'  &c-  being  forwa/ded 
may  be  1nspeecded  '  ^  maC°ineS  °f  y™»S  d««ipUons 
on°^ZlTle-  an  ,  Cther  Bui,dings  heated  with  Hot  Water 
ment.  Principles,  combined  with  economical  arranga- 


Manufactm-ed  and  Sold  by 
nOTTAMAND  HALLEN,  2,  WINSLEY-STREET 

TV    •    ,     r    °PORD  STREET    LONDON         ''^^T, 

by  I     It  requires" but^  ft", ^ands  loimf  «  nameTntbe  m!"h 
neLToll^.-^"1  thiS  "  ofTbVuir^odrewLU 

it  '"■  m™eZ of  TUe-  Ut-Z  1 3 in-  ^mT of  Tne-  5-m 

_  As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges  Esq     in  his  „_    "'■  °° 

tion  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of^'ugtaa  COmmunica- 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,   and  requires  no  fixing  h„f 

can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drvin»  sheds   th,,=  ™„       g'    Ut 

Price  SSL,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  si.e. 
n.&™„      Extra  Dies  of  any  shape  or  size,  5s.  each. 
References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  be  seen  iu 
T              ,  _                         actual  use. 
Improved  Pug-rmlls,  wholly  of  Iron     £ls  16    „ 

Drsco°opg  SpadeS'  PCT  *"  °f  tbree"  ^th  s'wa°'-uec"k    10  10    ° 
Improved  Drain  Level" for  tie  use  of  workmen! !     '.'.      2    5    0 


COTTAM'S   IMPROVED    CLOD   CRUSHERS 

■  ^6  ^.Proy^eotsmade  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  the  roller  into  two  parts,  which  3 
facilitates  the  turning  and  working  of  the  mSenf  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  nrices  of  th»s«  ri  S  n  u 
will  be  found  considerably  lower  tnanftofe  nsuaRy  charged'" 
5  feet  6  inches  long,  17(      6  feet,  IS!.  10s.     6  feet  6  inches  ^'ot 

Every    description  of    Agricultural   Implements    ii'ciudiig 
Grubbers,   Ploughs    Harrows,   DrLUs,  Dibbles   Wei-h ine :Ma! 

Hn«1c'„Un rlTi  l"  and,everJ  dcscription  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Rpnositorv 
Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London.  Repository, 
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se  dTnglk's  hand  dibbling  machine 

FOR  DIBBLING  YOUR  WHEAT. 
Trices  : 

For  Dibbling  a  single  row  .        .        .£200 

Dilto         double  row  .        .        .       *  lu    u. 

For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  &c,  apply  to 

William  E.  ItEKDLE  anil  Co.,  Plymouth, 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
deci.l  ilh  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
Ion"  is  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction Prepared  onlv  bv  Edtyard  Porseu,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Bl.ickt'riars,  London.  Soldinpots,  with  full  directionsior  use, 
at  Is..  3s..  and  20s.  each. . 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street.  KiDg's- 
road  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
I  RH  Prince  Albebt)  -ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans;  Egyptian,  - 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal 
brador,'  Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver 


Canada, 
Sheildrakes, 
Gadwall,  La- 
Carolina  Ducks 


CaTTDucks    ic,  -domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also   Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 

rlalf-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 


at  3,  . 


POTATO  EPIDEMIC. 
To  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  &  OTHERS. 

PARKER'S  ENTYKOPROLEON,  OR  CHE- 
MICAL COMPOSITION  MANURE,  for  destroying  the 
Wireworm  Grub,  Mole,  Insects,  and  Vermin  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetable  productions,  and  for 
assisting  vegetation. 

W  and  S.  B.  Parker  in  offering  their  Composition  Manure 
to  the  notice  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  others  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  do  so  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  it 
■mil  be  found  fully  to  effect  all  the  objects  intended,  and  to  be 
a  desideratum  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  classes  of 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  now  offered.  This  Manure  will 
be  found  most  effectually  to  destroy  the  fly  in  Turnips,  to  pre- 
serve corn  and  other  seeds  and  grain  from  insects  without  in- 
juring or  affecting  the  seed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  mate- 
rials assists  and  promotes  vegetation.  It  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  in  cokrand  wet  corn  lands,  keeping  the  young  plants 
warm  and  contributing  'essentially  to  their  growth  and 
nourishment.  On  meadow  land,  also,  its  beneficial  qualities 
will  be  readily  perceived,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
as  a  rich,  cheap,  and  invaluable  Manure. 

The  extraordinary  disease  affecting  the  Potato  is  now  be- 
come an  objectof  serious  consideration,  not  only  to  the  grower, 
but  to  the  consumer  ;  and  any  expedient  or  specific  to  stop  or 
diminish  the  malady,  must  be  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  experiments, 
observations,  and  opinions  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease  has 
been  suggested,  or  any  efficacious  specific  or  remedy  proposed, 
and  thealarming  extent  of  the  mischief,  justifies  and  requires 
the  adoption  of  anv  reasonably  proposed  preventive  or  miti- 
gant.  With  this  view  the  proprietors  of  the  Chemical  Compo- 
sition Manure,  confidently  recommend  its  adoption  as  a  perfect 
specific  against  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  limits  of  an  ad- 
vertisement do  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  subject,  or  the  reasons  for  the  great  efficacy 
of  this  .Manure,  otherwise  the  proprietors  flatter  themselves 
their  explanation  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to 
he  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  one  gentleman,  evi- 
dently of  great  practical  experience  and  observation,  and  who 
has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  the  leaf,  from  the  appearance  of  blotches  on  the 
leaves  of  those  plants  where  the  Potato  was  found  diseased, 
but  it  ii  apprehended  mis  opinion-  rests  on  most  fallible 
grounds,  as  the  blotches  may  as  probably"  be  the  effect  as  the 
origin  or  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
the  disease,  whether  the  effect  of  an  insect,  of  fungus,  or  of 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmospbere,  or  other  undiscoverabie 
cause,  must  originate  in  an  effect  on  the  tuber  in  the  ground, 
and  whil>t  on,  or  after  it  attains  its  mature  growth,  the  proper 
remedv  therefore  must  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  this  manure  on  all  kinds  of  insects  affecting  the 
roots  and  germs  of  vegetable  products,  and  its  stimulative  and 
nourishing  qualities,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
against  the  Potato  epidemic.  The  proprietors  consequently, 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  observations  of  other 
parties,  strongly  recommend  the  dressing  of  the  land  with  their 
Manure  previously  to  planting,  being  confidently  assured  it 
will  be  found  a  perfect  preventative  of  this  fatal  disease,  as  also 
in  other  respects  a  cheap  and  fertilising  manure. 

Sold  in  casks  of  any  size  at  til.  per  ton,  with  directions,  &c, 
for  use,  by  W.  and  S.  B.  PARKER,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Che- 
mical and  Colour  Works.  Deptford,  Kent ;  where  also  can  be 
had  Pro,peetuses  with  Testimonials. 


AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE.— It 

il  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  Edinburgh— 
the  Capital  of  a  country  which  has  attained  such  eminence 
anions  European  nations  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture- 
there  "should  exist  no  Newspaper  peculiarly  devoted  to  these 
subjects,  and  to  the  discussion  and  practical  application  of 
those  principles  of  science  which  are  becoming  universally  the 
feature  of  the  Farming  of  the  present  day.  Both  England  and 
Ireland  are  fur  ahead  of  this  country  as  far  as  regards  the 
Press,  In  Loudon  alone  +bere  are  several  able  Journals, 
which,  while  they  afford  ample  information  on  these  subjects, 
combine  at  the  same  time  all  the  desirable  requisites  of  a 
Family  Newspaper,  thus  rendering  themselves  acceptable  to 
every  member  of  a  household.  The  Scottish  Farmers  and 
Horticulturists  are  sensible  of  a  want  of  something  of  the 
same  kind  :  and  this  deficiency  the  Proprietor  of  the 

EDINBURGH  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 
is  anxious  to  supply,  without  trenching  on  the  space  usually 
devoted  to  News,  Literature,  and  Art.  He  has,  therefore, 
determined  to  enlarge  the  Sheet  hy  One-fourth,  without 
raising  the  Price:  the  additional  space  to  be, occupied  by  Ori- 
ginal Agricultural  Articles  adapted  to  the  Progressive  Im- 
provement of  the  times— Extracts  from  the  ablest  Periodicals 
on  the  same  subject— Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Local  So- 
cieties—and Accurate  Quotations  of  the  Markets  up  to  the 
hour  of  publication. 

At  the  same  time  additional  talent  has  been  engaged  for  the 
Departments  of  News,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts  :  so  that 
THE  JOURNAL  cannot  fail  at  once  to  recommend  itself  as 
THE  BEST   FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Improved  Series  was  Published  on 
Wednesday,  October  7,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
Quarter.  Communications  to  be  left  at  the  Publishing  Office, 
No.  '-',  Hunter-square,  Edinburgh.  Those  who  propose  sub- 
scribing fur  the  Quarter,  or  any  longer  period,  will  be  so  good 
as  to  enclose  a  Post-office  order,  nii.de  payable  to  Theodore 
Williams,  the  Proprietor.  Published  every  Wednesday 
Morning— Second  edition  in  the  Afternoon.  Price  5s.  per 
Quarter,  to  be  paid  in  Advance  ;  Single  Copy,  4jd. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Now  ready,  Svo,  cloth,  price  only  3s.,  comprising  600  pages, 

•"THE    INFLUENCES    OF    THE    GAME  LAWS. 

-*-     Being  classified  Abstracts  of  the  Evidence  taken  by  the 

Committee  on  the  Game  Laws,  with  Observations  and  Notes. 

By  R.  G.  Welford,  Esq. 

With  a  Dedication  to  the  Farmers,  by  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 

London  :  Groombiudge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  price  3s. 

T   lEBIG'S  QUESTION   TO    MULDER,   tested  by 

A-J  Morality  and  Science. 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  Mulder,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 

of  Utrecht. 

Translated  by  Dr.  P.  F.  IT.  Feombekg. 

With  an  Introduction  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A., 

F.R.SS.  L.  &E.,  F.G.S. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  45,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ; 

and  37.  Paternoster-row,  London. ___ 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 
Elegantly  printed,  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title, 

FERINE    SACRiE;    or   NOTES   on   the  GREAT 
FESTIVALS  of  the  CHURCH. 

WITH    CHANTS    AND    HYMNS   APPROPRIATE   TO  THE   SERVICES 
APPOINTED    FOR    EACH. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  the 

REV.    T.    TUNSTALL    HAVERFIELD,    B.D. 

Rector  of  Goddington,  Oxfordshire. 

Price,  to  Subscribers,  15s.  ;   to  non-Subscribers,  21s. 

John  Qllivier,  59,  Pali-Mall. ___ 

ROSES  IN  PO T S. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS,  including  Forcing,   Propagating,  Jic. 
By  Willtam  Paul,  of  the  Nurseries,  Cbeshunt,  Herts. 

Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  or  from  the  Author,  free 
by  post,  on  receipt  of  22  postage  stamps, 


"HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  Price  1  s. 
1  contains  fi  Illustrations  and  96  columns  of  really  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  and  the  general  management  of  Gardens, 
Greenhouses,  and  Farms.  An  illustrated  specimen  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  free,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
Publishers,  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row,  on 
receipt  of4rf.  or  postage-stamps. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness  Prince 

Aibert.  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Ddchess  of  Kent. 

Mb.  OLAKKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  Sackville-btreet, 

Piccadilly. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  price 
%.  C>d.—  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
.can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5s.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifving  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  sensat:ons  in 
the  Mouth,  price  4s.  6d.  —  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brut-hes  necessary  to  be  used  fur  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s.  6d. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with"  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  r-reit-t  nf  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sir  James  Clare,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locock. 

Mr.  FRKDERTCK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Sackville- 
fitreet,  Piccadilly. 

WARMING 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  poBt. 

Wqz  Hm'lfoaB  ©fjromde    ' 

Of  Saturday,  November  7,  contains  articles  on 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— REPORTED  NEGOTIATIONS 
OF  LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN— OBITUARY  OF 
PATRICK  MAXWELL  STEWART  —  COMPENSATION 
CASES— PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  COMMON  CARRIER 
SYSTEM— BELGIAN  NOTICES  OF  A  STATE  MANAGE- 
MENT—REVIVAL OF  THE  GAUGE  QUESTION— EX- 
PERIMENTS ON  "WROUGHT  IRON  HOLLOW  BEAMS 
FOR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES  (with  Engravings). 

REPORTS  op  MEETINGS.— Great  Western— South  Wales— 
LoisdOi..  ailu  North-  \<  estern — Chester  andBirkenhead — Man- 
chester and  Lincoln  Union,  and  Chesterfield  and  Gains- 
borough Branch — Preston  and  Longridge — North-Western — 
Portbury  Railway  and  Pier — East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junc- 
tion— Newcastle  and  Carlisle — North  British  —  Newry  and 
Enniskillen — Rouen  and  Havre — Projected  Lines. 

RAILWAY  LITERATURE.— Macneii's  Tables  for  the  Calcu- 
lation of  Earthwork,  &c. 

OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Lease  of  the  South  Wales  to  the  Great- 
Western — Rouen  and  Havre,  Engineer's  Report — Law  Re- 
view for  November — Railway  Register  for  November. 

Progress  of  Works — Accidents — Law  Intelligence — Patents — 
Iron  Trade — Meetings — Tenders  for  Loans  —  Contracts — 
Dividends — Calls — Deposits  Returned — Signature  of  Parlia- 
mentary Contracts — Transfer  Books  Closed — Correspondents 
— Traffic  Table— Share  Lists— Foreign  ditto — Money  Market 
— Paris  Letter — Hull  and  B am sley— South  Devon — Newport, 
Abergavenny,  and  Hereford — South-Western  Management 
of  Isle  of  Wight  Traffic — Liverpool,  Crosby,  and  Southport 
— Reform  in  Parcels  Transport — Gossip  of  the  Week. 
Order  Rail-way  Chronicle  of  any  Newsvender. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER   for  SATURDAY" 
LAST,  NOVEMBER  7,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 


3&eviews  of,  with 
Memoirs  of  Sir  E.  Impey,  Knt. 

By  E.  B.  Impey. 
History  ot  Inventions.  &  c. 
By  J.  Beckman.  edited  by 
W.  Francis  and  J.  W. 
Griffith. 
History  of  Fossil  Insects  in 
Secondary  Rocks  of  Eng- 
land.   By  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie. 


Extracts  from — 
A  Poet's  Bazaar.  From  Danish 

of    H.    C.   Anderson,   by   C. 

Beckwith,  Esq. 
Wit    and     Humour,    s elected 

from  English  Poets.     With. 

Essay    and    Comments    by 

Leigh  Hunt. 
Keepsake  for  1847. 
Book  of  Beauty. 


With  Shorter  Notices  of — 


ImportantErrorsin  Chemistry, 
»fec.,  pointed  out  and  Re- 
futed. 

New  and  Easy  Plan  of  Chro- 
nology. 

Elementary  Text  Book  for 
Young  Surveyors,  <fcc. 

L'Echo  de  Paris.  By  M.  Le- 
page. 

Almanacks  and  Pocket  Books 


AND     VENTILATING     CHURCHES,    LARGE 
BOILD1  HQS,  GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HaLLS  &c,  dsc. 
pUNDY'S    PATENT   STuVE    for  these  purposes, 
^-^    is   the  most   efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced  to  \     a.      props 
public  notice.     The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to   Warm  !  from  oxidation 
and  ventilate  Buildiugs  from 

5,000  to    10,000  cubic  feet,  is  151. 

Bo.  2,  from  10,000  to    50,000         do.  i!0C. 

No.  3,  from  50,000  to  100,000         do.  251. 

ample  testimony  can  be  adduced.  They  maybe  seen  in  daily 
Operation  m  the  PANKLIBANON  IKON  WORKS,  the  Great 
Watera  Emporium  for  Stove  Grates,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Fenders, 
Plre  Iron  .v..  Where  is  aUo  the  largest  assortment  in  the 
Kingdom  ol  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  in  Tinned  Cop- 
p.-r.l.i,    itnd   Iron  Cooking  Wares ;  beat  Sheffield  I\ate  and 

Btleri  ,  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea- Trass  ;  Bronzed 
Tea-1  rn»:    Bathe  of  all  kinds  ;    Bra«s  and   Iron*  Bedsteads  : 
Wire  TreUU  Work  ;  Garden  Ornaments  ;  Verandahs  &c.  &c. 
Thorpr.    Fallow?,    &    Co.,   PanUlibanon   Iron   Works,    68. 
Baker-street,  Portman-gquare. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES.— THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILL  S.— A  mild,  safe,  and 
most  effectual  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious,  Liver,  and 
Stomach  Complaints,  Sick  Head-ache,  Costiveness,  &c.  &c. 
Their  composition  is  truly  excellent;  they  are  compounded 
entirely  of  vegetable  products,  freed  from  all  irritating  and  de- 
leterious matters,  which  renders  their  operation  mild  and 
agreeable  ;  they  do  not  require  the  least  confinement  or  altera- 
tion of  diet,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  invalid  with  perfect 
safety  as  an  occasional  dose  in  all  nervous  and  debilitated 
cases,  recoveries  from  protracted  diseases.  «fcc,  they  will  be 
found  highly  valuable,  imparting  vigour  and  tone  to  the  system 
when  emaciated  by  disease 

Their  value  as  a  general  tonic  and  restorative  of  the  impaired 
stomach  and  biliary  system,  is  daily  manifested  to  the  Pro- 
prietors, by  their  increasing  rapid  sale,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  forwarded  by  those  who  have  proved  their  efficacy. 
Thefollowin"  has  just  been  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Batters, 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  Nottingham. 

"  Sirs, The  many  thousand  boxes  I  sell  in  the  course  of  a 

year  fully  testify  the  superiority  of  PARR'S  LTFE  PILLS  over 
every  other  Patent  Medicine.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
all  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  they  derive  from  taking  them: 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  society,  and 
numerous  respectable  families  have-  adopted  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  as  a  fatmlv  medicine  ;  and  thousands  have  given  me  full 
proof  verbally  of' the  cures  which  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  have 
effected.  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  obediently,  G.  Batters, 
June,  1846." 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

None  are  genuine. unless  the  words,  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  on  the  Government 
Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  &  Co  ,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,  London,"  on  the  Directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is  l%d,„2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  atlls. 
each,  by  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  throughout  the  world. 


S.  Butler  and  his  "  Hudibras/ 
<fcc.     By  A.  Ramsay. 

Indian  Meal  Book.  By  E. 
Leslie. 

First  Book  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy.   By  T.  Comstock. 

First  Book  of  Astronomy.  By 
R.  Hoblyn. 

Romance  of  Travel.  —  The 
East.    By  C.  Macfarlane. 

Overland  Guide  Book.  By 
Captain  J.  Barber. 

Original  Papers— Poetry  (Hope  for  All,  The  Maiden's 
Secret)— Folk  Lore  (Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  A-c.)— Falling 
Stars  of  November— Gun  Cotton  (Sketch  of  its  Discovery^ 

Foreign  Correspondence. —  A  Royal  "  Bringing 
Home,"  &c. 

Our  Weekly  Gossip.— Gun  Sawdust— Discovery  of  Coal 
and  a  New  Port  in  Western  Australia — Obituary  of  Mr. 
Hume  the  Chemist,  and  Mr.  J.  Robotham — Death  of  Rev. 
T.  Brockman  —  House  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born — 
Mr.  Holman  the  Blind  Traveller — Trigonometrical  Survey 
on  Ben  Nevis,  N.  B. — Gratuitous  Exhibition  to  Working 
Classes  in  Glasgow  —  Foreign  Gossip  —  Inconvenience  ot 
present  Copper  Coinage. 

Societies — Institute  of  British  Architects  :  (Mr.  Mair 
"On  Ancient  Structure  at  Al  Hather,  Mesopotamia,"  &c> 
— Decorative  Art:  (Mr.  Crabb  "On  Application  of 
Colours  to  Manufactures")— Entomological. 

Fine  Arts. — Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Fine  Art  Gossip — Associateships  of  Royal  Academy — 
Death  of  Mr.  Corbould—  Bust  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton— tes- 
timonial to  Miss  H.  Faucit  — Mr.  Layard's  Researches  — 
Free  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art— Fountain  of  Maria 
Theresa  at  Vienna— French  Gossip— Fine  Art  Decorations 
in  Paris. 

Music  and  The  Drama. — Society  of  British  Musicians 
— Sacred  Harmonic  Society—  Haymarket  Theatre  (Look 
before  you  Leap) — Sadler's  Wells. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip— Burning  of  Gar- 
riek'Theatre — Foreign  Gossip. 

Mi*cellanea-  —  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  —  The  New 
Planet— Sale  of  Ford-Abbey  Pictures  — Wulpole's  George 
the  Second  —  Robert  Burns  —  The  Abbreviation  "Ex- 
pened" — Australian  Mines. 

Order  The  Atbensenm  of  any  Bookseller. 


'rODDS    PATENT    PROTOXIDE    PAINT.— The 

properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
ood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes  ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-bouses,  and  for  Shipping. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  fric- 
tion will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuc- 
coed building*,  and  is  not  affected  bv  spray  of  sea  water. 

PRO!  OXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and  compared 
with  whitt-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that 
one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  half  of  lead.  It  works 
well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occu- 
pation it  i-  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Manu- 
factured by  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Nine 
Elms,  London. 


PROTECTION  OE  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen, 
•  Sportsmen,  the  Veterinarian,  and  the  Public  generally^ 
that  after  26'  years'  experience  in  manufacturing  instruments 
for  the  relief  of  human  sufferings,  likewise  for  Cattle,  and  for 
that  noble  and  useful  animal  THE  HORSE,  he  has  taken  out 
a  NEW  PATENT  for  improvements  in  the  above  ;  also  in  his 
FIRE  AND  GARDEN  ENGINES,  which  renders  them  doubly 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
even  in  the  hottest  climates.  These  Engiues  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  mansion  in  the  Kingdom,  as  they  may  be  worked 
by  the  domestics,  and  with  two-thirds  the  labour  oi  any  other 
Engines  of  the  same  power;  if  standing  by  for  months,  are 
ready  to  act  in  an  instant,  a  desideratum  long  wished  for,  but 
not  obtained.  The  above  will  pass  through  any  common  door- 
way, and  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
Public.  Manufactured  only  by  the  Patentee,  35,  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly.  May  be  seen  and  proved  at  his  factory,  711,  Wardour- 
street,  Soho  ;  also  at  Mr.  B.  Garrett's  Foundry,  Maidstone, 
Kent.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped  with  the  Royal  Arms 
and  Patentee's  name. 


Printed  bv  Wiiliau  Bbadbory.  nf  No.  6,  York-place.  Stoke i  New  I  o«  ton,  and 
Fiikdmick  MuLLir  <  Ktahi,  of  No.  7.  Church-ro«r.  Stoke  Newinitton,  both 
in  the  count)  91  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  theli  office  In  Lorooard-street,  in 
the  Preuinetoi  Whit*  friars, in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  tbem 
at  the  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  inthe  parlih  ol  St.Paul  *,  Covent  Gar- 
dun  In  ti.<;enid  county,  whereal1  Advertisements  and  OommunloaUona 
tretube  addtbiped  to  the  Ldltor,— Sati/mah,  Nov«mb»r  14  )8«B. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.-The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  47—1846.] 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2!. 


INDEX. 


Agri.  Soc.  of  England.  lecmrfl 

—  lmp.S.H.\ntIr*laiui,777a, 

—  Institute  oi  Wnrtmbuifi 

Agriculture  a  profession 

Amateur  Gardener 

Beck's  (Mr  )  Garden,  noticed 

Bees,  to  feed  - 

Blacksmith's  charges 

Broccoli,  Waltjhar.n 

Cabbage,  Portugal 

Calendar,  Horticultural 

Chemistry,  Spates  s,  rev. 

Chinese  mode  of  dwarfingtrees 

Compost  yard,  the 

Cof-age  g  rdens    I  n  crop 

Cnthitl  on  Cncumbt-r  growing 

Doyenne  Pear  ... 

Dwarfingtrees,  Chinese  mode  of 

Employment  for  all  trades.  &o. 

Farming,  Influence  of  circum- 
stances on  . 

Ply-water         - 

Food,  Jer.  Artlchokesas 

Fuchsias,  select        ... 

—    serratlfolia 
Gardens,  to  clear  up  for  winter 
Grain-crops,  to  thrarh     -        -    780  6 
Grapes,  two  crops  of,  in  one 

year  .  .  .  .  -  771  „ 
Heating,  Polmalse  -        -    779  c 

Irish  Agri.  Socie.y  .  777  a— 780  0 
Jer.  Artichoke  as  food  -  -  773  c 
Light,  artificial  .       .    773  c 

London  Farmers'  Club— thrash. 

***  "  -  -  •  777  6-760  i 
Madura  eurantiaet  .  -  774  6 
Alalt-liquor,  ;0  boil         .       .    779  0 


777  4 

780  6 

781  a 
779  a 
773tt 
775  0 
773  c 

782  a 
77S  ' 
773  a 

775  a 
TISa 

771  c 

776  a 
773  a 

775  0 

772  6 
771  c 
779  c 

779  6 

773  c 
77s  c 

776  c 
77*  c 


Manures,  theoi  -  of  -        •  781  c 

—  sewage  ccmp., evidence  of  782  a 

—  at'ifii'ial,  experimts.with  777  c 

—  effectcf  on  Potato  disease  779  6 
Melons,  viviparous  -  -  776  a 
Mildew,  to  1  ure  ...  77*  a 
Mowing  Machine  -  -  -  77t  6 
Odessa,  news  from  ...  77s  e 
Pears,  red  Doyenne  .  .  772  0 
Pine-apples,  soil  for        .        .  773  c 

—  French,  weight  of  •  771  a 
Polmaise  Heating  ...  772  e 
Potato  dise-.se           -        -        -  773  a 

—  caused  by   atmospheric 
agency  ....  780  a 

—  effect  of  manure  on  -  779  o 
Potatoes,  to  autumn  plant       -  776  b 

—  or  Turnips  ...  778  e 
Roots,  to  hsrvest  -  -  773  a 
Sheep,  to  shed-fetd  -  -  778  6 
Snowdrops  ....  773  a 
Sparkes',  Chemisty,  rev.  :-  775  a 
Strawb'rriet,  to  plant  -  773  a 
Sunflower,  uses  of  -  -  774  a 
Tenan's'  rights  -  780  a 
Thrashing  grain  crops  .  780  6 
Toad,  scuuds  made  by  .  77*6 
Toreniacoccolor  -  -  7756 
Trade6.  Ate.  plan  for  employing  779  c 
Trees, Chinesemodeofdwarnng  771 


Tulip  beds, 
Turnips  or  Potatoes 

Vanda  Batetnnnni  -        .  775  ( 

Vegetable  substances  as  food  771  ' 

Walcheieu  Broccoli        .        -  77s 

Walls,  coping  for      ...  772 

Winter,  clearing  up  for         -  772  . 

Wurtembu:g,  Ag.  Institute  of  78I  ( 


-    776  6 


GIRLING'S  DANE  CROFT  EARLY  PEAS. 
T^REDERICK   WARNER,  Seedsman,  28,  Cornhill, 
-"JL     London,  having  purchased  the  above  stock,  regrets,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  crop,  he  will  not  be  enabled  to  send  any  out 
this  season 28,  Cornhill,  Nov.  21. 

E  ROSES. 

DENYER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
>,^  "S,.1?.  Keneral  tl,at  his  larSe  stock  of  STANDARD, 
HALF-STANDARD,  and  DWARF  ROSES  are  on  Sale  in  fine 
condition  at  moderate  prices.  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreen 
Shrubs  of  all  sizes,  of  the  finest  growth.  Catalogues  of  Roses, 
tSc.,  will  be  sent  on  application,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps 
prepaid.— Loughborough  Nursery,  Brixton,  Surrey. 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 


TTTAITE'S  QUEEN  of  DWARFS  PEA.— A  splen- 
did new  variety  growing  only  one  foot  high,  producing  a 
larger  pod  than  any  of  the  same  habit ;  the  seed  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  and  larger  than  any  Dwarf  Pea  in  culti- 
vation :  it  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore 
and  approved  of  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
^J^^ri's  superior  flavour.  Per  quart    ..    3s.  6d. 

SEW  EARLY  WONDER  PEA        ..  2    6 

4  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Nov.  21. 

T7  G.  HENDERSON  begs  to  give  notice  that  his 
J-<«  New  CINERARIAS  will  be  sent  out  the  last  week  in 
Noyember  Defiance,  Isabella,  Maritana,  Royal  Crimson, 
Maid  of  Artois,  Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  Vernalia  •  for 
description,  &c,  apply  by  post.  Royal  Purple  and  Cramoisie 
faupeneure,  two  showy  varieties,  sent  out  last  year,  can  also  be 
bad.— Wellington-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  Nov.  21. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF    HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE 

DTctr-TJ?.TT1?U$TKI,NGHAM  AND  CHANDOS. 
*JiKUUSON,  Nl'RSERTMAN  AND  SEEDSMAN,  AyleS- 

'm17',?tk!',.rKpectfnllJ  informs  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  that  from  the  encouragement  he  is  receiving  as  a 
Landscape  Gardener,  thinning  and  filling  up  neglected  Planta- 
tions eic.  <fcc  he  intends  devoting  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
ttat  branch  of  his  profession.  From  the  opportunities  he  has 
7™  <F.!Llm,ns  exPerlence  in  the  course  of  25  years'  service  in 
H?»  rw  ^T  pl-aces  in  England  and  Holland,  he  trusts  to 
give  that  sort  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  employ  him, 
S,d  ^  1DSU1'e  ?.wel™me  back  again.  Charges  moderate, 
and  distance  no  object. 

„*?'  w  haS  a  ia'=e  1uan'My  of  fine  STANDARD  ROSES  and 
other  Nursery_htocfc---Experieaced  Gardeners  recommended. 


E™t^°t,?.EXTLEMEN  AND  NURSERYMEN. 
VERGREEN  OAKS  (950),  either  fit  for  potting  or 
„l.  *  Pla",lnS  °ut  an  evergreen  Hedge,  for  sale  ;  2  years' 
awVli0 utaf?»t,hifh.  «ry  strong,  7s.  per  hundred.  Also 
Wri«  IsT ?  °f  B1tCk'  Ked'  and  WMte  Currants  and  Goose- 
w„„^'n S"M-P"  dozen.—  Direct,  postpaid,  to  W.  P.,  12, 
Wood  s  Cottages.  Sussex-road,  Brixton,  Surrey. 

NEW  VICTORIA  RASPBERRY. 
(GEORGE     CORNWELL,     Market-Gardener, 
V-*      Barnet,  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noble- 

rfervv^ e"tI(OTf.n.  and,5,ardeners,  to  Ms  new  Victoria  Rasp- 
berry, unequalled  m  the  size  of  its  fruit,  brightness  of  colour, 
and  richness  of  flavour ;  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  Canes  to  be  had  at  E.  Charlwood's,  Covent- 
garden;  Messrs.  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street;  also  of 
George  Corn  well,  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  and  all  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  3;.  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 

SELECT  NAMED  SHOW  TULIPS. 
WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  having  a  select  collec 
\  ??,?  of -fiQe  named  TULIPS  in  200  varieties,  comprising 
most  of  the  winning  flowers,  begs  to  offer  them  at  51.  per  hun- 
dred, or  at  the  same  rate  for  less  quantities  down  to  20  sorts. 
1  he  present  is  a  proper  season  for  their  being  planted. 
Hope  Nu.-sery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 
T    G.   WAITE'S  WHOLESALE   PRICED   CATA. 

"  •  LOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  at  No.  4,  Eyre- 
street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden. — Nov.  21. 


NOW  READY  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
X7  0UELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB  (the  earliest 
-L  known),  producing  fine  stalks  of  a  bright  transpa- 
rent pink.  Roots  planted  in  a  cellar  or  dark  closet  now, 
will  be  fit  for  cutting  the  latter  end  of  December.  Extra  strong 
roots,  Os.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller,  6s.  per  dozen.  MYATT'S 
VICTORIA  RHUBARB,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  STRONG 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  and  SEAKALE,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

The  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  unequalled 
for  its  size  and  flavour,  and  originally  sent  out  by  Youell 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  by  them  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
of  the  same  stock  they  had  the  honour  ot  furnishing  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  two 
awards  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  They  can  also 
s  apply  fine  trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  war- 
ranted true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRIES— Dickson's  Royal  Pine  15s.  per 
100,  Princess  Alice  Maude  3s.  6d.  per  100,  British  Queen  3s.  Gd. 
per  100. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  ISs.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA,  5s.  per  plant,  post  free. 

ERTCAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  6s.  per  dozen. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  5s.  per  100,  very  strong,  for 
blooming  next  spring. 

For  the  particulars  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Carna- 
tiors,  Picotees  and  Pinks,  Camellias,  new  seedling  Cinerarias, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbricata, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  Arc,  they  beg  to  refer  to  the;r 
Advertisement  of  the  14th  inst.,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  17th 
of  October. 

Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a 
week,  and  to  London  daily. 

Yopell  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Great  Yarmouth. 
It/ARNER'S    SUPERIOR    EARLY    EMPEROR 

»  »  PEA.— This  splendid  new  PEA,  admitted  as  being  tbe 
earliest  and  best-flavoo-ed  Pea  known,  may  be  had,  at  2s.  Gd 
per  quart,  of  Frederick  Wirner,  Seedsman,  28,  CornhUl 
London.  Also  the  improved  EARLY  GREENMARROW  PEa' 
having  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
earliness,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 

A  general  collection  of  HYACINTHS,  tfcc.,  in  the  best 
varieties. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

TMTESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  and  CO,  Seedsmen  and 

J-VJ.   Florists,  156,   Cheapside  (opposite  St.  Paul's),  be- to 

offer  the  undermentioned  ° 

HYACINTHS. 

Double  Red  ...Waterloo,  per  dozen         5s.  Gd. 

,,  Acteur  , '"    5*0  ' 

,,  Bouquet  Royal,  each       ...'        "!    1    0 

Single  Red  ...Acteur,  per  dozen '.'.5    0 

„  L'Ami  du  Coeur,  ditto      ...         !!    5    0 

,,  Mars,  each 0    9 

Single  Blue  ...L'Ami  du  Cceur,  per  dozen        ...    4    6 

,,  Pronkjewel,  ditto 7    6 

,,  Porcelain  Sceptre,  ditto  ...  '    7    6 

Single  White,  Grand  Vainqueur,  ditto 5    6 

,.  Triumph  Blandina,  ditto 6    0 

,,  Favorite  Blanche,  ditto 8    0 

Mixed  Hyacinths  21s.  per  100. 
Also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  tfcc 
at  very  moderate  prices. 
Nursery,  Stuart's  Grove,  Fulham-road,  Nov.  21. 


AZALEAS,    KALMIAS,    ROSES,    DUTCH    BULBS    &c 

FOR  FORCING. 
TOHN  CATTELL  has  to  offer  this  season  a  very  large 
"  Stock  of  the  above  in  exceUent  condition  for  Forcing  •  the 
Kalmia  latifolias  have  fine  green  foliage,  are  very  bushy,  and 
will  he  one  complete  mass  of  bloom ;  the  Azaleas  and  Roses  are 
also  unusually  fine. 

J.  C.  begs  also  to  remind  his  friends  and  the  public  generally, 
that  his  extensive  Nurseries  are  well  worth  the  inspection  of 
all  who  may  be  about  to  plant  either  in  a  small  or  extensive 
way,  his  Nurseries  abounding  in  fine  large  as  well  as  small 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Quicks,  two  and 
three  years'  Seedlings  and  strong  bedded  ;  also  Fruit-trees, 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Trained,  of  every  esteemed  variety. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  the  above  Stock  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation ;  or  if  by  post,  by  inclosing  two  pennv  stamps. 

Westerham,  Kent.  Nov.  21 . 


f)NE  THOUSAND  TREES  FOR  SALK-Consist- 

,Vf  ,'<??  "/•."P'  ELM'  ASH>  BEECH,  OAK,  Arc,  from 
10  to  IS  teet  high,  calculated  to  give  immediate  effect  to  any 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman's  Park  or  Grounds.  The  Trees 
have  been  planted  out  single  for  a  few  years,  and  may  be 
moved  with  great  safety.  The  ground  being  required  to  be 
thinned  immediately,  they  wLU  be  sold  a  bargain.— Apply  at 
the  Cemetery,  Gravesend,  from  whence  they  may  be  conveni- 
ently moved  by  water. 


1%/TITCHELL'S  "ROYAL  ALBERT"  RHUBARB. 

The  above  valuable  variety  having  been  grown  by  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  of  Enfield  High'wav,  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  Covent-Garden  Market  with  open- 
ground  RHUBARB  earlier  than  any  other  grower,  it  being  two 
to  three  weeks  before  the  Tobolsk,  or  any  other  sort  ever  intro- 
duced to  the  horticulturist.  A  splendid  red  colour,  most  proli- 
fic bearer,  and  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  finest  fla- 
voured sort  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Myatt,  sen.,  of  Deptford,  to  be  the  best  EARLY  RHUBARB 
grown.  Large  roots  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week  in  December, 
at  5s.  each,  and  no  wholesale  orders  will  be  received  after  the 
7th  December. 

An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 
Prepayment  is  requisite  with  all  orders  (which  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation)  payable  to  W.  Mitchell,  Enfield,  or  to  the 
Sole  Agent,  Charles  Farnes,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  John-street, 
London. 


[Price  6d. 

T}™EV™*™™W~CHINA.-A.  few  sets  ef 
hT  w  h0/ALUABLE  DRIED  ^ANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune^  may  stiU  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
HZ  '  Sq-  YounS:stree'.  Kensington,  London*  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
pectus  i 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 

NEW  EDITION 

WM.  WOOD  and  SON,  in  returning  their  sincere 

tw  ri!     *       °r  P.ESt  &-'1urs'  beS  leave  t0  inform  'heir  «ends 
that  they  have  just  pubushed  an  Enlarged  CaTaLOGITF  rip 

andRDe'verIreeAn<sD  T'UfBS'-  co/^ei^  cl°imUb!r0s! 

and   LVLRGREENb;  also  Fruit,  Forest,  ard  Ornamental 

Tiees,  with  a  selection  of  Plants  suitable  for  Forcing. 
Part  the  Second  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  most  esteemed 

berries06!"5  &c  P'antS'    Chr>'santh™ums,    Straw- 

Copies^  of  the  above,  also  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses 

may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfleld,  m\  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Nov.14. 


nUTHILL  ON  CUCUMBER  GROWING.-On  the 

V^  1st  of  December,  Printed  Directions,  substantiated  bv  20 
years  successful  experience  in  Cucumber  Growing  (the  last  7 
years  extensively  for  Covent  Garden  Market),  will  be  sent  with 
a  packet  of  seed  of  his  Black-spine  Cucumber,  for  2s  Gd 
Passingham's  Victoria  Green  Flesh  Melon  per  packet  "' 
Cuthill's  Early  Scarlet  Flesh  Do.,  2s.  per  packet  ' 

Seed  of  the  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  with  directions  fc 

growing,  2s.  per  packet. 
Cuthill's  Scarlet  Clove,  and  a  French  Yellow  Picotee.  at  12* 

per  dozen. 
The  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  in  pot' 

for  Forcing.  * 

J.  Cothill,  Florist  and  Early  Forcer,  Denmark-hill,  Cam. 
berwell,  London. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

MOUNT  ETNA..        ..£1    1    <n    , 

ISABELLA  ..         ..0  10    6)  the  two  30s. 

fyHE  above  first-rate  GERANIUMS  have  obtained 

J-    Five  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions.    Descriptive  Lists 

(gratis),  and  Engravings  by  Holden  for  12  stamps. 

William  MtLLER^Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


THE  ARBORETUM,  QUEEN'S  ELMS^FULHAit-ROAD 
BROMPTON.  «~Mfe 

T)      A.    RAMSAY,   Nurseryman    and    Landscape 

_*  '  Gardener  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and 
?S5,rSSn,sased  m  plan'mg.  that  his  unrivalled  stock  of  EVER- 

™AEn?fDE?,DIIOnS,  SHR,PBS'  ORNAMENTAL  TREE!; 
and  RObLS  (of  large  and  small  sizes)  is  now  selling  25  ner  cent 
below  usual  prices.  *     t-ou*. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out  all  kinds 
of  Ornamental  Groundwork  and  Planting  in  'any  Dart  of  the 
Kingdom.  J  e 

SHOWY  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  ROSES    tfcc 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  be'<r 

»  »    to  offer  the  following  fine  strong  Plants  at  the  very  to£ 

prices  annexed  : —  * 

100  select  and  showy  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  50  named   s   d. 

sorts,  for         20    0 

100       do.  do.  do.  in  100  named  sorts  25    0 

100  fine  double  proved  Hollyhocks,  large  plants,  to  insure 

a  fine  bloom  the  first  season        *»5    0 

100  Dwarf  Roses,  in  25  named  sorts  . .  ""0    0 

100  do.  50         do.  ..        .,        \\  30    0 

100  do.  10O  named  show  flowers         \\        1!  40    0 

25  Standard  Roses,  in  25  sp'.endid  show  varieties  . .'  40    0 

100  species  and  varieties  of  Ornamental  Flowering  and 

Evergreen  Shrubs,  correctly  labelled    . .        .."  40    0 

18  varieties  of  the  very  best  Indian  Azaleas  ..  "20  0 
20         do.  do.  Epacris  ..        ..        .'.  30    0 

12         do.  do.  Ericas  90 

Rhododendron  campanulatum,   2   years  bedded,  stout 

healthy  plants         ..        ..  12s.  per  dozen,  or  100  for  70    8 
Hybrids  between— 
Rhododendron  campanulatum  and  Smithii  tigrinum  2 

years  bedded,  fine  plants  . .        . .        per  dozen  18    C 

Do.  do.  and  a  fine  Cunninghamii, 

2  years  bedded,  fine  plants        . .        . .        per  dozen  24    0 
Do.                  do.                     and    Arboreum,   2  years 
bedded,  fine  plants  per  dozen  12    « 

12  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  on  their 

own  roots,  fine  plants        21    ft 

24  do.  do,  do.  do.  . .        ',[  42    0 

It^  A  fine  collection  of  Conifene  of  all  sizes. 
The  above  can  be  sent  safely  packed  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  or  America,  and  plants  will 
be  presented  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

The  Abridged  General  Catalogue,  and  Descriptive  List  of  New 
Rhododendrons,  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  two  post- 
age stamps. 

A  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  un- 
known correspondents. 

Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELU,  UCKFIELD 
SUSSEX.  ' 

XKJM.  WOOD  and   SON  having  for   several  years 
V  >     paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HARDY 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    during    which     time    they    have 
spared    no    expence  in  obtaining  all  the  Newest  and  most 
esteemed  Species  and  Varieties,  they  have  now  much  pleasure 
in  offering  well  assorted  collections  on  the  following  advan- 
tageous terms,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is  left  to  them- 
selves, viz.—  per  doZi    Per  100- 
Good  showy  kinds,  all  distinct        . .    6s.  42s. 
Superior           do.           do.             . .  12s!  75s. 
Extra  superb  and  new    do.            . .  18s!         100s! 
Catalogues  of  the  above  are  just  published,  and  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Plants  presented  with  each  order  to  deiray  the  expence  of 
carriage,  tfcc. 
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TTY  \CINTHS  TULIPS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS,  AND  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM.  ,  -•  t,.  Mg. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London '(removed 
'•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  He  begs  to  state 
that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  selection  Of  the 
various  kinds. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named      . .        ..£150 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7     0' 

100    Ditto        in  50  ditto  ditto        5    5    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  10s.  Gd.  to  21s. 

100  RANUNCULUSES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10     0 

Superfine  Mixture?,  per  100  ..         . .     7s.  to    1    1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . .    1  15    0 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       . .         ..110 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  0  10    0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        . .     2  10    0 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto         ..330 
Good  kinds,  per  doz.  ..         .-     from  12s,  to    0  18     0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

from'ls.  Gd.  to    0    5    0 

„  PUNCTATUM,fi'om5s.to    0  10    0 

"         SPEC10SUM  (true)  ..    from  10s.  Gd.  to    2    2    0 

A  new  collection  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Lilies,  6  sorts  for    1  16    0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c,  is  ready, 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  ou  application. 

Foreign  orders  executed. 


TO  NOBLEMEN, GENT  LEMEN,  NUiL^EUY  MEN  dr  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Uagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to1 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .         . .  at  £0  12     0  per  100 

2  ,  „  ..         ..  „      0  16    0 

3,,  „  .-         ..,,150        „ 

3  to  4ft.        „  ..         ..  „      1  10    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
H  to  2  ft.     „  ..        ..  at£0    8    0 

2"       3  „       „  -.         ..  „      0  12    0 

G.  B,  havikg  a  fine  Stock'of  Flowering  KALMIA.  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :  — 

9tol2inches at£2l0    0  per  100 

12  „  18      „  ,y      3  15    0        „ 

18„a0      „  ,,500        „ 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B.—  Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction.— 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  , 

PINKS. 
/CHARLES  TURNER  can  still  supply  strong  plants  of 
\y   KIRTLAND'S  LORD  VALENTIA  ..  5s.  per  pair,  and 

HARRIS'S  DAUNTLESS       ..         .,5s.     do; 
Or  one  pair  of  each,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order  for  Ss. 
Catalogues  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and  Pansies,  may 

be  had  on  application. — Chalvey,  near  Windsor. 

GERANIUMS  AND  ROSES. 

JAMES  WALKER  is  now  sendiDg  out  the  following 
Six  choice  GERANIUMS  for  11.  5s.,  including  hamper,  &c, 
in  stronghealthy  plants,  vis.  Foster's  Orion,  Ardens,  and  Doctor 
Lindlev,  Drurv's  Pearl,  Garth's  Magog,  and  Bainbridge's  Ca- 
milla. A  selection  of  Twelve  from  the  following  varieties  for 
18s.,  customer's  selection  11.  Is.,  including  hamper,  &c. — viz. 
Hoyle's  Titus,  Champion,  Pompey,  Sarah  Jane,  Unique,  and 
Amelia.  Lyne's  Princess  Alice,  Imogene,  Princeps,  White 
Perfection,  and  Coronet.  Foster's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Nabob, 
and  Shield  of  Achilles.  Garth's  South-Western.  Cock's 
Hector.  Gaines's  King  of  Saxony  and  Duchess  of  Leinster. 
Catleugh's  Juliet  and  Plantagenet.  A  selection  of  Twelve  good 
pot  Roses  for  9s.  to  15s. 

A  Post-oflice  order  will  be  required  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents. 

A  Catalogue  of  choice  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  &c.  &c, 
may  still  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

Rhodes,  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  Nov.  21. 

NEW  PINK. 
XTORMAN'S   "HENRY   STEERS,"   purple  laced, 
i-^i      extra  fine  form  ;  fine  long  pod  ;  well  laced  and  constant, 
5s.  per  pair,  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  on 
Woolwich.  , 

Messrs.  Norman  feel  great  confidence  m  offering  the  above, 
feeling  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction. 

Catalogues  of  their  select  Show  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks, 
Tulips,  &c,  will  be  forwarded  on  prepaid  application  enclosing 
one  stamp.— Bull  Fields,  Woolwich. 

ANDROMEDA    FLORIBUNDA,  24s.    per    dozen. 
12  Andromedas,  two  of  a  sort  .;        ..        ..Ibs.Qd. 

25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Ghent  varieties,  one  of  a  sort, 

by  name 18    0 

25        do.  do.         American        do.  . .        . .  15    0 

25  small  hardy  American  plants  10    0 

12  Rhododendrons,  including  scarlet,  white,  and  rose 

varieties 12    0 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Heaths,  of  sorts  ..     per  dozen    8    0 

12  Berberis,  one  of  a  sort,  by  name         9    0 

100  Dwarf  Roses,  two  of  a  sort,  by  name  . .        . .  35    0 

50  do.  do.  do  20    0 

Tea-3cented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort  . .      per  dozen    9    0 

Rose  Harrisonii  and  Williams's  Double  Yellow,  each  2  6 
Rose  Cloth  of  Gold  and  new  Dble.  Persian  Yellow.each  3  6 
Camellias,  choice  sorts,  with  flower-buds,  per  dozen  30  0 
Azalea  Indicas,  choice  sorts,  strong  plants,  do.  30  0 
Do.  small  plants         . .         . .  do.        12    0 

Ericas,  Epacris,  and  New  Holland  plants  51.  per  100. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  superior  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Brown  will  forward  their  List  of  Garden 
Seeds,  by  post,  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  or  their  gardeners, 
on  application.— Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


/  iHARLES  DALY  and  SON  beg  to  inform  the 
Vy  Trade  and  the  Public  that  they  will  sell  2  years  Seed- 
ling Thorns  at  2s.  2d.  per  1000  ;  2  years  transplanted,  9s.  per 
1000  ;  1  year  ditto,  very  fine,  Gs.  per  1000  ;  3  years  seedling 
Scotch  Fir,  la.  Gd.  per  1000  ;  3  years  seedling  Spruce  Fir  and 
1  year  bedded,  2s.  per  1000  ;  3  years  seedling  Blackthorn,  20s. 
per  1000  ;  2  years  seedling  Ash,  Is.  3d.  per  1000 ;  Common 
Laurel,  1  to  2  feet,  10s.  per  1000  ;  Portugal  ditto,  8s.  per  100  ; 
Laurestinus,  16s.  per  100  ;  Irish  Ivy,  broad-leaved,  3s.  per  100  ; 
Irish  Yews,  H  foot.  40s.  per  100;  2  feet,  60s.;  3  feet,  Is.  Gd. 
each ;  4  to  5  feet,  4s.  each ;  Rhododendrons,  good  furnished 
plants,  3d.  each  ;  Evergreen  Privet,  2i  feet,  Is.  3d.  per  100  ; 
Variegated  ditto,  2  feet,  2s.  per  100 ;  Double  Dark-red  Prim- 
roses, 25s.  per  100 ;  Double  White  ditto,  25s.  per  100 ;  1  year 
seedling  Laburnum,  fine,  4s.  per  1000  ;  7  to  8  feet,  twice  trans- 
planted, well  furnished,  40s.  per  100  ;  Limes,  3  to  4  feet,  8s.  per 
100 ;  5  to  G  feet,  20s.  per  100 ;  Carolina  Poplar,  3  to  4  feet, 
Is.  Gd.  per  100  ;  5  to  6  feet,  well  furnished,  8s.  per  100  ;  Ontario 
Poplar,  3  to  4  feet,  Is.  Gd.  per  100  ;  Alder,  2  feet,  Gs.  per  1000  ; 
5  to  6  feet,  15s.  per  1000.  All  kinds  of  Willow,  cheap.  A 
quantity  of  Basket  Rods  for  sale  cheap.  Freight  of  Thorn 
Quick  to  be  paid  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  Parties  wanting 
credit  would  do  well  to  name  some  respectable  seed  merchant 
in  London  whom  they  would  pay  the  amount  to  when  called  on, 
as  value  may  be  taken  in  seeds  from  them.— Colerain,  Nov.  21, 


P^AIRBEARD'S  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND 
PEA. — A  large  blue  Wrinkle  Marrow,  a  few  days  earlier 
thanthe  "  Fairbeard's  Shrprise,"  an  abundant  croppet,  of  fine 
flavour  ;  in  height  4  feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  as 
yet  offered,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  Marrowfat,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  early  Pea. 

May  be  had  of  the  following  Seedsmen  at  5s.  per  quart : — 
George  Charlwood,  Coverit-garden ;  J.  Nutting,  Cheapside ; 
Minier,  Nash,  and  Nash,  Strand  ;  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg, 
BVompton  ;  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street;  Hay,  Anderson, 
anfl  Sangster,  Newington  Butts  ;  J.  Wrench  and'Sons,  London- 
bridge  ;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall-street ;  Gordon, 
Thompson,  and  Basket,  Fehchurch-street. 

Green-street,  nda'r  Sittirigbuurne,  Kent,  Nov:  21. 


Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  Nov.  21. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  submit  the  following 
List  of  PEARS  on  the  Quince  Stock,  and  CHERRIES  on 
the  Cerasus  Mahaleb.  Carriage  of  all  packages  paid  to 
London : — 

PYRAMIDAL  PEAR-TREES,  ROOT  PRUNED  AND  FULL 
OF  BLOOM  BUDS,  ON  THE  QUINCE  STOCK,  3s.  Gd.  each. 


Archduke  Charles. 

Bellisiine  d'  Hiver  (baking). 

Beurre  d'Amanlis. 

Beurre  d'  Arernberg. 

Beurre,  Brown. 

Beurre  de  CapiaUmont. 

Beurre  Diel. 

Beurre,  Easter. 

Beurre  Moire. 

Catillac  (baking). 

Chaumontel. 

Citron  des  Carmes. 

Colmar. 

Colmar  d'  Ete. 

Crassane. 

Doyenne  blanc. 

Doyenn€  gris. 

Doyenne  d'  Ete: 

Duchesse  d'  Angouleme. 


Dunmore. 

Fortunee  (Parmentier). 

Glout  Morceau. 

Gratioli  of  Jersey. 

Jargonelle. 

Louise  bonne  of  Jersey. 

Muscat  Robert. 

Napoleon. 

Passe  Colmar. 

Rousselet  de  Rheims. 

St.  Germain. 

St.  Leziri  (baking). 

St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 

Sans  Pepin. 

Suldat  Laboureur,  or  Orphe- 

line. 
Summer  franc  real. 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 
William's  Bon  Chretien. 


The  above  are  from  3  to  4  years  old,  4  to  5  feet  high.  They 
are  eminently  adapted  for  small  gardens,  and  will  bear  a  crop 
of  fruit  the  first  season  after  planting,  if  the  blooming  season1 
is  favourable.  For  descriptions,  see  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruits,  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  four  postage'stamps. 
DWARF  TRAINED'  PEAR-TREES,  FOR  ESPALIERS  OR 
WALLS,  ON  THE  QUINCE  STOCK,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Glout  Morceau.- 

Hacon's  Incomparable. 

Jalvie. 

Jargonelle. 


Beurre  d'Amanlis. 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

Beurre  Diel. 

Beurre,  Easter. 

Chaumontel. 

Colmar. 

Comte  de  Lamy. 

Crassane. 

Doyenne  Sieulle. 

Duchesse  d'  Angouleme. 

Fortunee  (Parmentier). 


Louise  bonne  of  Jersey. 

Napoleon. 

Passe  Colmar. 

Princess  Royal. 

St.  Germain. 

Winter  Nelis. 

Urbaniste. 


The  above  will  form  very  prolific  trees  ;  they  may  be  planted 
at  a  much  less  distance  apart  than  Espalier  Pears  on  the  Pear 
Stock. 

DWARF  CHERRIES,  ON  THE  CERASUS  MAHALEB 
STOCK,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Early  May,  or  Cerise  Indulle. 
Elton. 


Archduke. 
Belle  de  Choisy. 
Belle  de  Sceaux. 
Bigarreau. 

Bigarreau  d'Esperin. 
Bigarreau  de  Ilildersheim, 
Bigarreau  gros  casuret. 
Bigarreau  Napoleon. 
Black  Eagle. 
Black  Tartarian. 
Buttner's  Black  Heart. 
Biittrier's  October  Morello. 
Biittner's  YeUow. 
Carnation. 
Davenport's  Early. 
Downer's  Late  Red. 
Early  Amber Heart(Rivers'). 
Early  Purple  Griotte. 


Florence. 
Griotte  de  Chaux. 
Knight's  Early  Black. 
Knight's  Late  Black. 
Late  Duke. 
Louis  Philippe. 
May  Duke. 
Monstreuse. 
Morello. 
Reine  Hortense. 
Royal  Duke. 
Spurhawk's  Honey. 
Tardive  de  Mons. 
Trad  esc  ant's. 
Waterloo, 
Werder's  Early  Black. 


The  above  are  calculated  to  form  dwarf  bushes,  so  as  to  be 
netted  over  with  facility.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for 
potting  for  forcing. a 

Just  'published, 
THE  MINI ATUR.E  FRUIT  GARDEN;  or  some 
directions  for  Root-pruning,  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pear  on  the  Quince  Stock,  and  the  Cherry,  as  Dwarf  Bushes  on 
the  Cerasus  Mahaleb.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  of  the  Nurseries, 
Sawbridge  worth,  Herts.  Sent  by  post,  free,  on  receipt  on  12 
postage  stamps.    Sold  also  by  Longman  &  Co.,  pi'icHgj 

ATCER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort -streeOGng's- 
road  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La-i 
brador,  Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  <fcc,  domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  •  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 


C'OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
a  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  He.,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street, 
East,  Oxford-street.       V  For  Ready  Money  only. 

lJS=  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  &c. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

GLASS  "WAREHOUSE, 

12,  PANTON-STREET,  HAYMARKET. 

PHILLIPS  and  WELCH  having  on  several  occasions 
been  applied  to  for  the  price  of  sashes  and  frames,  have 
now  added  that  branch  of  the  business  to  their  establishment, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  atonce, 
and  at  a  much  more  moderate  cost,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Green- 
house and  Conservatory  Lights,  ifcc,  fit  for  immediate  use, 
with  weights  and  lines  complete ;  and  have  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting their  prices.  -. 
SASHES  AND  FRAMES  COMPLETE, 
li  inch  Ovolo  single  hung      Is.  id.  to  Is.  id.  per  foot, 
if         „           double     „         1    5    to  1    6  „ 
2"         „           Bingle      „         1    6    to  1    fl  ,, 
2          „           double    „        1    6    to  1    8 
Glazed  with  good  Crown  Glass,  suitable  for  sitting  rooms. 
GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 
11  inch  Greenhouse  Lights    . .    Oid.  to  10W. 
2                  „                         •  •      10      to  11J 
Glazed  with  stout  Sheet  Glass, 
Packing  and  Cartage  at  a  moderate  extra  charge.    No  charge 
for  Priming. 


STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

KT  ETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
i  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each*  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 
for  cash,     A  reduction  ou  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Box. 

inches.  inches.        s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2J    . .     . .     l    0  10 

7  5      „■        ,31       i'      7  0    2j    ....     1     2  11 
9       7      ,,        „      10       8i        0     3      ....     1     5    0 

10       8J     „•       „      14      10  0    3i     ....     1     7    1 

14      10      ,,        „        2ft.  super.O     3|     ....     1    9     2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  3.  d. 1  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  9    0;       substance,     thinnest 
SLATES,  20  by  10  9    6J       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Sobo-square,  London. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  Jsc. 

GLASS. — Any   quantity  of  16  oz.  Sheet   Glass,   in 
small  sizes,  packed  in  boxes,  containing  100  feet  each, 
from  2d.  to  3^d.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Glass,  from  13  to  32  oz. 
to  the  foot. 

GLASS    DAIRY    PANS,    the  same  size    and  strength    as 
earthenware,  from  3s.  id.  to  4s.  Gd.  each. 
Improved  Garden  Hand-lights. 
EDWARDS  AND  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 

O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be'had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
T  OHN  MORTLOCK",  250,  Oxford- street,  respectfully 
<J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  tor  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING 
BY  HOT  WATER. 


GRAY,  ORMSON,  and  BROWN,  Hothouse 
Bdildeks  and  Hot-watek  Appakatus  Manofactdkeks, 
Danver's-street,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  Nobilitv,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tukn- 
bdll,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim-gardens,— 

"  Gentlemen,— I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erected  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 
may  refer  to  me." 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


1  WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  Gloueester- 
•J  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories', PitSi  Ac,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  <Ssc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Dat  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  De 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  iargest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  &c,  in  great  variety. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
vet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
asto  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  ot 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  he  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital;  Craven  Hotel,  Craven 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
ticulars and  price. 


on  flf. 
-air  d — 


47—1846.] 

B~  ECK'S  SEEDLING1^  bELARG0NIUMS,  1845.— 
The  following  varieties/can  be  had,  good  plants  in  4-iuch 
pots,  delivered  free  in  Londion  for  pre-payment  only,  by  Post- 
office  orders  on  Brentford  -  - 

.£2    *i    0    Resplendent £1    1    0 

.    '   11    6    Gigantic         0  10    6 

;-••!  11    6 

riiacchus  at  II.  lis.  Gd.,  and  a  few  of  Sirius 
.'l    jpialler. 
r.RIETIES  OF  ISM. 

..  1  15a.  Od.  I  Rosy  Circle 15a.  Od. 

...    15    0       Mustee  15    0 

...     15    0     |  Favorita         7    G 

Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 
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Aurora 
Compo^01"    ■■■ 
Hebe's  Lip     ... 

Five  good  plants  - 
at  the  same  price. r 

Arabella 
Desdemona    ... 
Isabella 


E.  Beck's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seedling  Pelargoniums, 
with  directions  for  their  cultivation,  blooming,  &c.  E.  13.  finds 
lie  has  about  40  copies  of  the  above  undisposed  of,  which  may 
be  had  in  exchange  for  four  postage  stamps. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITION  OP 
j?LOWERS  AND  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdays, 
■viz.,  May  8  :  June  19  ;  and  July  17  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  20, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


*Ei)t  <&attonm*  ©Bronicte. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Saturday,      Nov.  E8— Royal  Botanic 4  v.H. 

Monday,  —     30— Botanical  {Anniversary)  .        .    .    8  p  m. 

m  ~        .      J  Horticultural a  p.m. 

Tuuday,  Deo.  1— [  Lhmean  8  m. 

Whdnbsday,        —    S— Society  of  Art 8  P.M. 


It  is  doubted  by  some  Pine-growers  whether  the 
Meudon  Pines,  to  which  we  have  lately  directed 
attention,  can  be  of  the  weight,  and  size,  and  beauty 
that  has  been  stated.  Peat,  sand,  and  water,  are 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  producing  such  results. 
One  learned  correspondent,  of  whom  we  had  hoped 
better  things,  doubts  indeed  everything ;  he  doubts 
whether  Mirabile  dictu  is  a  Pine  grower  at  all  ; 
whether  he  knows  anything  about  Pine-growing  ; 
whether  he  knows  a  "  Queen  "  when  he  sees  one  ; 
whether  he  has  not  been  dreaming  all  this  while, 
fancying  Cayennes  to  be  Queens !  and  so  on. 
Reasonable  men  should  be  ashamed  of  such  cavil- 
ling. However,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends, 
we  have  procured  one  of  these  Pines  from  Meudon  ; 
the  best  that  remained  when  our  order  reached 
Paris  (the  finest  had  been  cut),  and  we  shall  leave 
it  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  office  of  this  Paper  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious.  It  is  a  nice  little  Queen, 
which  weighed  about  81bs.  avoirdupois  when  first 
cut  ;  and  now  that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  weight,  is 
far  heavier  than  the  finest  Queen  ever  grown  in  this 
country. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday,  November  the  3d,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Brighton,  produced  some  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
They  were  not  Grapes  of  wonderful  size,  either  in 
the  berry  or  the  bunch  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  was 
small,  as  all  bunches  should  be  which  are  grown 
for  market ;  but  the  berries  were  handsome,  black, 
perfectly  ripe,  and  excellent.  Why,  then,  do  we 
mention  them  thus  ?  seeing  that  as  fine  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  have  this  autumn  been  common  as 
Blackberries.  We  mention  them  because  of  their 
history,  which  involves  some  curious  as  well  as 
highly  important  facts. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  Grapes  were  a  part  of  a  very 
heavy  second  crop,  succeeding  a  fair  crop  which  had 
ripened  in  the  spring.  It  appears  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  destroy  a  house  of  Vines,  which  were 
scrambling,  out  of  condition,  and  more  inclined  to 
run  to  wood  than  to  fruit ;  that  for  this  purpose  he 
began  to  force  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  managed 
to  secure  a  ripe  crop  by  the  middle  of  February.  By 
that  time  we  may  suppose  that  the  Vines  were  sink- 
ing to  rest.  By  the  middle  of  March  the  crop  was 
all  gathered ;  theVines  were  then  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  six  weeks,  when,  instead  of  throw- 
ing them  away,  Mr.  M.  determined,  like  a  wise 
man,  to  endeavour  first  to  get  another  crop  out 
of  his  houses.  He  therefore  on  the  1st  of  May 
pruned  them  hard  ;  the  sap  was  rising,  and  the  Vines 
bled  excessively,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  house  was 
deluged.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  buds 
broke  well ;  a  fine  show  of  fruit  appeared,  the  crop 
was  left,  and  finally  ripened  off  in  perfection  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Grapes  above  alluded  to  having  formed 
part  of  the  produce.  What  is  more,  the  wood  for 
next  year  is  so  hard,  well  ripened,  and  furnished 
with  plump  buds,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  changed 
his  mind  about  destroying  the  Vines,  and  intends  to 
force  them  again  next  year,  but  not  early,  uor  more 
than  once.  The  fact  is,  he  has  tamed  their  over- 
luxuriance,  and  the  reason  for  their  removal  is  with- 
drawn. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  this  experiment 
which  more  especially  deserve  consideration.     The 


first  is  that  theVines  had  not  more  than  a  six  weeks 
or  two  months'  rest,  between  the  first  and  second 
forcing.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Vine  could 
not  have  been  much  exhausted  by  its  winter  growth, 
for  on  the  1st  of  May  the  sap  was  in  motion  and 
followed  every  wound.  The  natural  season  for  the 
growth  of  the  Vine  had  in  fact  returned  ;  the 
stimulus  of  long  days  and  bright  light,  and  a  warmer 
soil,  produced  its  customary  effects,  which  the  Vine 
obeyed  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  its  pre- 
vious slumbers.  It  may,  therefore,  seem  that  this 
plant  does  not  demand  so  long  a  period  of  rest  as  is 
supposed  ;  that  its  vitality  is  such  as  to  render  it 
indifferent  to  exertion  ;  and  that  the  "  accumulated 
excitability"  of  which  physiologists  speak  as  so  iu- 
dispensable  to  all  plants,  and  for  which  they  regard 
winter  as  the  natural  provision,  is  a  thing  of  imagi- 
nation, not  of  reality.  Such  is  not  our  opinion.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  these  Vines  were  over- 
luxuriant,  and  demanded  a  check  ;  it  does  not  quite 
follow,  because  Mr.  Mitchell's  rampant  Vines 
could  be  thus  "  run  out"  with  impunity,  that  every- 
body's can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Vines  in 
their  ordinary  state  might  not  bear  it.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  sure  that  any  very  strong 
health)/  Vines  might  not  be  forced  to  the  same 
extent ;  a  continuance  of  such  treatment  would  kill 
a  plant;  but  an  occasional  effort  may  be  borne.  A 
strong  man  will  bear  the  loss  of  rest  for  a  night 
without  inconvenience  ;  but  keep  him  awake  for 
several  successive  nights,  and  his  nature  will  sink 
prostrate  under  the  effort.  So  with  the  Vine.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  it  will  be  observed,  has  no  intention  of 
renewing  the  experiment  immediately  :  he  will  now 
give  his  Vines  a  long  winter's  rest ;  but  it  is  worth 
inquiry  whether  healthy  Vines  cannot  be  forced 
to  bear  three  crops  in  two  years  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Those  who  have  the  means  would  do  well 
to  make  the  attempt  and  report  the  result. 

The  second  point  is  the  little  injury  sustained  in 
this  experiment  from  excessive  bleeding.  The 
pruning  was  necessarily  performed  when  the  sap 
was  flowing  freely ;  it  was  May-day  ;  all  the  agencies 
that  excite  vegetable  life  were  in  full  activity.  The 
loss  of  sap  was  enormous  ;  yet  an  ample  and  excel- 
lent crop  was  obtained.  Are  we  to  ascribe  this 
result  to  the  over-luxuriance  of  the  Vines  already 
alluded  to  ?  or  is  the  bleeding  of  the  Vine,  in  truth, 
an  event  of  so  little  importance  ?  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  both  propositions  may  be  assented 
to,  with  a  limitation.  Had  the  Vines  been  less  lux- 
uriant and  scrambling,  the  bleeding  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  would  have  been  dangerous  ;  yet  the  bleeding 
of  the  Vine  in  spring  is  not  so  serious  an  event  as 
is  generally  believed.  The  latter  is  well  known  to 
be  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly right ;  for  the  rising  sap  of  the  Vine  consists 
mainly  of  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  all  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  and  therefore  from  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  supply.  If  no  other  matters  were  pre- 
sent the  Vine  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  slender 
water-pipe,  through  which  this  fluid  passes  in  its 
way  to  the  leaves  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rising  sap  also  dissolves  in  it3  passage 
all  soluble  matters  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact,  among  which  are,  especially  sugar  and  gum, 
the  organisable  matters  out  of  which  the  future 
leaves  and  fruit  must  be  prepared.  Now,  a  plant 
cannot  obtain  these  substances  from  the  soil ;  they 
lie  in  its  own  tissues  and  there  only,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  if  they  are  all  washed  out  by  the 
passage  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  watery  matter 
through  the  plant,  most  of  which  is  wasted,  there  can 
be  no  formation  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Theo- 
retically, therefore,  bleeding  is  a  dangerous  circum- 
stance, and  may  be  fatal. 

But  in  truth  Nature  is  so  prodigal  of  all  means 
or  materials  required  for  the  security  of  life  that 
exhaustion  is  by  no  means  easy.  Infinitely  more 
of  everything  is  provided  than  is  really  required, 
on  purpose  to  compensate  for  accidents.  A  tree 
is  loaded  with  countless  flowers ;  a  hundredth  part 
of  them,  when  changed  to  fruit,  is  more  than  the 
plant  can  bear  ;  they,  therefore,  drop  off  by  thou- 
sands and  strew  the  ground  to  the  alarm  of  the  in- 
experienced gardener,  who  is  afterwards  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  an  abundant  crop.  Strike  a 
Fir  tree  in  the  spring,  and  forthwith  the  air  is  filled 
with  myriads  of  millions  of  pollen  grains,  provided 
for  the  fertilisation  of  a  few  dozen  Fir  cones  ;  some 
hundreds  of  seeds  receive  the  influence,  the  rest  of 
the  pollen  grains  fly  to  waste.  A  calculation 
proving  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register,"  where  the  editor  shows  that  27,000,000,000 
pollen  grains  were  provided  on  one  plant  of  Glycine 
sinensis,  in  order  to  ensure  the  fertilisation  of 
4,050,000  seeds,  or  about  7000  pollen  grains  to  each 
seed.*     And  so  it  is  with  everything. Tne  starch, 


gum,  or  sugar  lodged  in  a  plant  is  no  exception. 
Some  of  those  substances  must  be  present:  but 
they  are  provided  in  such  prodigal  abundance  in 
the  teeming  bosom  of  Nature  that  common  accidents 
can  hardly  exhaust  them. 

We  would  not,  however,  advise  gardeners  with 
weak  Vines  to  disregard  their  bleeding  ;  an  ailing 
old  man  will  perish  from  what  a  stout  boy  would 
laugh  at. 


CHINESE  METHOD  OF   DWARFING  TREES. 

On  the  termination  of  the  late  Chinese  war,  our 
neighbours,  the  French,  who  shared  in  the  interest  so 
generally  excited  by  the  event,  sent  a  mission  to  China, 
to  form,  if  possible,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Celestial  Government.  Confident  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  this  mission  ;  the  finest  silks 
and  choicest  wines  formed  part  of  the  cargo  of  serious 
argument  provided  by  these  delegates  of  commerce.  I 
believe  Messieurs  les  C.iinois  were  inacessable  to  the 
above  mentioned  reasonings.  La  mode  Parisienne  only 
excited  their  merriment,  and  the  wine  their  unequivocal 
dislike.  However,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
speculate  on  the  commercial  possibUities  of  this  mission. 
In  a  short  history  of  the  voyage,  by  one  of  the  party,  I 
have  found  an  amusing  account  of  the  method  pursued 
in  dwarfing  trees,  which  perhaps  may  be  more  inter- 
esting to  horticultural  readers. 

Immediately  preceding  the  details  of  the  dwarfing 
system,  is  an  account  of  a  fe'te  day  in  Canton  ;  that  part 
which  introduces  and  suggests  the  history  of  the  dwarf 
trees,  may,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  added 
here. 

The  attaches  of  the  mission  were  very  much 
astonished  one  morning  to  find  the  appearance  of  the 
two  principal  streets  of  Canton  completely  changed. 
Before  each  house  was  set  a  kind  of  stand  or  altar,  of 
considerable  size  ;  upon  the  different  steps  of  these 
stands  were  placed  figures  in  porcelain  and  cardboard  ; 
by  the  side  of  these  they  remarked  vases  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  scarcely  a  foot  in  height,  the  branches  of 
which,  twisted  and  distorted,  bent  under  the  weight  of 
their  fruit,  which  was  of  their  natural  size. 

The  figures  of  cardboard  and  porcelain,  the  most  ec- 
centric the  brain  of  a  Chinaman  could  invent,  were  in 
continual  movement.  Here  a  Mandarin,  of  the  first 
class,  rolled  his  haggard  eyes,  and  gesticulated  his  arms, 
there  a  soldier  sabred  nothing  right  and  left,  further  on 
a  Chinese  lady  raised  tenderly  her  languishing  eyes,  and 
fanned  a  large-headed  man,  who  each  moment  hung 
out  an  immense  tongue.  Time  after  time  the  fantastic 
images  stopped  as  if  fatigued  with  their  exercise,  but 
then  the  proprietors  of  the  stands  gave  them  some 
strokes  with  a  whip,  and  immediately  the  pantomime 
recommenced  with  renewed  activity.  There  was 
enough  in  this  to  astonish  the  curious  spirit  of  the 
French  travellers.  What  caused  these  images  to  march 
to  the  tune  of  the  whip  1  And  these  little  trees,  so 
contemptible  in  appearance — the  height  of  a  foot ! — 
carrying,  each  Orange-tree,  20  enormous  Oranges? 
And  each  Apple-tree,  20  or  30  large  Apples  ?  For  the 
images  the  explanation  was  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
Chinese  had  introduced  into  the  interior  of  them  one  or 
two  mice,  which,  on  being  stirred,  struck  some  wires, 
and  communicated  thus  the  movement  to  the  limbs  ex- 
pressly jointed  to  produce  this  effect.  When  the  mice 
slept,  a  cut  of  the  whip  aroused  and  affrighted  them, 
and  so  redoubled  the  vivacity  of  the  gestures  of  the 
images.  As  for  the  dwarf  trees,  there  was  in  that  a 
mystery  of  horticulture,  or  rather  sylviculture,  to 
divine.  M.  Renard  had  noticed,  on  visiting  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Mandarins,  similar  little  trees  of  the 
height  of  some  few  inches,  pitiful  to  look  at,  unhealthy, 
distorted,  and  covered  with  excoriations  without  num- 
ber, and  a  thing  which  astonished  him, — the  little 
foliage  which  ornamented  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
belonged  to  kinds  that  ordinarily  attain  an  enormous 
size,  such  as  'the  Elm,  the  Bamboo,  and  the  Cypress. 
M.  R.  arrived  at  the  following  solution  of  these  eccen- 
tricities:— That  for  the  Chinese  nothing  is  beautiful 
but  that  which  is  hideous  ;  that  a  stunted  shrub  with- 
out leaves  is  a  wonder  that  is  worth  all  the  forests  in 
the  universe  ;  and  so  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Chinese  nurserymen  is  to  combat  Nature  in  everything 
that  is  beautiful  and  rich. 

The  cultivation  of  the  dwarf  trees  is  divided  into  two 
parts— that  of  the  fruit  and  forest  trees.  That  of  the 
fruit  trees  rests  upon  a  process  already  partly  known 
in  Europe  ;  but  of  which  the  application  is  different. 
At  the  moment  when  a  tree  is  in  flower,  the  Chinese 
cultivator  chooses  a  branch.  It  is  well  understood  that 
he  selects  that  which  presents  the  most  fantastic  forms ; 
he  makes  two  circular  notches,  in  a  manner  to  raise 
a  ring  of  bark  of  the  length  of _ about  an  inch; 
upon  the  part  uncovered  he  applies  fresh  earth, 
that  is  held  to  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth ; 
each  day  he  moistens  the  earth  ;  soon  the  bark  at  the 
incision  throws  out  roots,  the  branch  becomes  a  tree,  its 
fruit  swells  and  ripens.  Then  the  gardener  cuts  the 
branch  at  the  end  of  the  packet  of  earth,  and  plants  it 
in  a  pot  to  send  to  the  market.     It  is  rare  that  this 


*  The  number  of  bunches  wa8  about  9000,  and  of  flowers 
675,000.  Each  flower  consisting  of  five  petals,  the  number  of 
those  parts  was  3,375,000.    Each  flower  contained  10  stameDS, 


or  the  whole  mass  of  flowers  6,750,000.  Each  ovary  contained 
about  seven  ovules,  so  that  preparation  was  made  for  the  ^pro- 
duction of  4,050,000  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  which  the 
anthers,  if  perfect,  would  have  contained  about  27,000,00O,0UO 
pollen  grains.  Had  all  the  petals  been  placed  end  to  ena 
they  would  have  extended  to  the  distance  of  more  than  .34 
miles.— Botanical  Register,  18i0,  misc.  p.  12. 
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operation  does  not  obtain  a  complete  success.  The 
fruit  trees  raised  in  this  manner  are  in  general  the 
Litchi  (Dimocarpus  litchi),  the  delicious  fruit  of  China ; 
the  Carambol,  with  octagonal  fruit ;  the  Lon-gan,  a  kind 
of  Plum  ;  the  Orange,  the  Apple,  Pear,  Ficus  indica, 
and  a  tree  sacred  in  the  pagodas,  of  which  the  fruit,  a 
kind  of  Citron  (Citrus  medica,  var.  ?),  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  Hand  of  Foo,  because  it  has  the  form  of  hand 
that  the  bonzes  give  to  this  god.  The  dwarfed  trees 
are  destined  in  general  to  ornament  the  pagodas,  and 
the  shops  of  the  merchants  on  holidays.  The  cultivation 
of  the  forest  trees,  dwarfed,  demands  more  care.  It  is 
not  only  in  this  case  to  get  ready  a  branch,  but  it  is  a 
struggle  they  undertake  with  Nature,  which  consists  in 
making  hideous  that  which  Nature  has  created  beautiful, 
to  lame  and  deform  that  which  she  has  made  straight 
and  well  looking,  to  render  mean  and  unhealthy  that 
which  she  has  produced  vigorous  and  robust.  The  trees 
submitted  to  this  system  of  stunting  are  generally  the 
Bamboo,  the  Cypress,  and  the  Elm  ;  the  same  as  with 
the  fruit  trees,  they  choose  a  little  branch  as  knotty 
and  twisted  as  they  possibly  can  find ;  they  raise  a  ring 
of  bark,  and  surround  it  with  vegetable  mould  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  prune  the  tree  of  its  handsomest 
branches,  only  preserving  those  which  are  zigzag  ;  they 
then  cauterise  the  wounds  with  hot  iron.  This  first 
operation  terminated,  the  gardener  devotes  all  his  care 
to  his  work,  up  to  the  day  that  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
presence  of  some  roots.  This  success  obtained,  his 
kindness  is  changed  to  cruelty  ;  from  this  day  he  re- 
fuses water  to  his  charge,  and  it  is  only  when  he  sees 
it  nearly  perishing,  when  its  leaves  fade,  and  turn 
yellow,  that  he  consents  to  moisten  a  little  the  earth 
which  keeps  it  alive  ;  he  cuts  off  the  leaves,  and  only 
allows  a  few  at  the  extremity  ef  the  branch  to  remain. 

The  tree  thus  treated,  rests  between  life  and  death  ; 
it  shrivels  and  bows  its  head,  until  the  return  of  the 
sap  ;  at  this  moment  its  state  appears  likely  to  be 
ameliorated  ;  it  is  watered  each  day,  its  health  is  about 
to  return  ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  tree,  these  attentions 
are  but  preliminary  to  further  cruelties.  The  sap 
flows  in  abundance,  and  then  the  Chinaman  makes  at 
various  distances  transverse  incisions,  some  almost 
circular.  These  cuttings  continued,  stop  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  which  coagulating  upon  the  wounds,  causes 
swellings  of  bark  frightful  to  behold  ;  but  which  re- 
joices the  eye  of  the  Chinaman.  When  the  time  of  the 
sap  is  passed,  they  put  the  shrub  in  regime.  They  then 
make  new  notches  upon  it,  but  perpendicular  this  time. 
They  raise  with  a  knile  the  bark  near  these  notches, 
and  introduce  in  the  one  honey,  in  the  other  sugar,  in 
some  colours,  and  even  acid^  Attracted  by  the  smell, 
thousands  of  ants  and  flies  come  and  gnaw,  and  prick 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  while  on  the  other  side  the  acid 
burns  and  destroys  wherever  it  touches.  At  length, 
after  this  treatment,  when  the  branch  has  become  a 
veritable  monstrosity,  covered  with  lichens,  lumps,  and 
deformities,  and  it  is  recognised  as  capable  of  support- 
ing its  pitiful  existence,  they  detach  it  from  the  tree  ; 
they  shake  away  the  earth  that  surrounds  it,  to  place  in  a 
vase  having  the  form  of»  a  large  square  jam-pot ;  the 
earth  is  then  replaced  by  little  gravel  stones,  that  are 
just  in  number  sufficient  to  maintain  the  tree  straight 
in  its  pot.  All  the  care  necessary  for  the  future  is  to 
moisten  lightly  the  stones,  when  the  plant  appears  to 
suffer. 

The  trees  stunted  in  this  manner  are  very  much 
prized  by  the  mandarins,  and  are  sold  at  a  high  price  ; 
but  what  is  surprising  is  the  extreme  longevity  they 
acquire.  It  is  not  rare  that  they  attain  100  and  200 
years.     They  are  often  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

On  some  dwarfed  trees  that  were  sent  to  Her  Majesty 
from  China,  in  addition  to  the  inflictions  described  in 
the  account,  were  found  numerous  ligatures  of  wire,  and 
the  branches  twisted  and  bent  by  the  agency  of  the 
same  material. —  W.  I.,  Windsor,  Oct.  26th. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Clearing  up  for  Winter. — In  the  excellent  direc- 
tions to  gardeners,  furnished  by  the  weekly  calendar  of 
the  Chronicle,  allusion  is  often  made  to  the  necessity 
of  neatness,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  best  gardens  are  deprived  of  bo  many  of  their 
attractions.  There  may  be  abundance  of  evergreens 
and  winter  flowers,  and  yet  the  garden  may  present  a 
very  repulsive  appearance.  Grass-plots  literally  rough 
with  worm-casts  ;  dead  leaves  crowding  into  every 
corner,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
warm  ;  what  were  once  flowers,  dangling  from  the 
stakes  which  supported  them  like  criminals  in  chains  ; 
and  numerous  dry  stems,  rattling  with  a  very  ominous 
sound  in  every  wind  ;— such  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
top  often  seen  and  heard  in  really  good  gardens  in  the 
winter  months,  to  the  scandal  of  good  taste,  and  the 
diBgrace  of  the  owners.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  a  gardener  is  not  kept  constantly,  but  one  is 
employed  a  day  or  two  in  the  week.  Other  matters 
most  be  attended  to,  and  the  clearing  up  is  neglected 
until  Nature  calls  too  loudly  to  be  longer  neglected,  and 
the  appearance  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  infuse  new 
energies  into  the  before  torpid  proprietor. 

Now  the  fact  is,  this  clearing  up  is  the  work  of  every 
day,  and  cannot  be  neglected  even  for  a  day  with 
impunity  As  advancing  autumn  strews  the  lawn  and 
the  gravel  walks  with  leaves,  let  them  be  removed  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  It  is  commonly  said  "  Oh  it 
is  of  no  use  sweeping  away  leaves,  for  they  will  fall 
again,  and  our  labour  will  be  thrown  away !"  Now 
this  is  an  exclamation  of  ignorance,  for  neatness  is  not 
the  only  object  contemplated  by  the  frequent  removal 


of  rubbish.  Leaves  when  suffered  to  lie,  injure  the 
Grass,  and  generate  damp  and  Moss  on  the  gravel. 
Then,  the  act  of  sweeping  is  beneficial,  and  can  scarcely 
be  performed  too  often  at  this  season,  for  it  removes 
worm- casts  and  destroys  the  incipient  Mosses  which 
will  otherwise  soon  turn  the  yellow  gravel  into  a  smooth 
sheet  of  green.  If  this  clearing  process  is  continued 
until  "  the  forests  are  chilly  and  bare,"  the  garden  will 
preserve  throughout  a  healthy  appearance,  and  confer 
pleasure  upon  its  possessor.  The  turf  should  receive  a 
final  mowing  in  November,  and  be  frequently  rolled 
when  the  weather  permits.  Its  edges  should  be  neatly 
clipped,  and  everything  done  that  can  give  the  idea  of 
cleanliness  and  symmetry. 

The  stems  of  shrubs  and  flowers  should  be  cut  down 
as  soon  as  decayed,  and  the  beds  be  raked  over  once  a 
week.  Rose  trees  may  now  be  pruned,  and  everything 
in  short  be  put  into  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  until  the 
spring.  If  you  have  marked  the  habitats  of  bulbs,  &c, 
the  borders  may  be  dug  with  advantage,  taking  care 
to  incorporate  with  the  soil  some  leaf-mould,  or  very 
rotten  dung  from  an  old  pit  or  frame.  But  this  must 
be  deferred  till  spring  if  you  do  not  know  the  positions 
of  underground  roots,  for  it  is  vexatious  in  the  extreme 
to  bring  up  with  the  spade  the  mutilated  remains  of 
Tiger  Lilies  and  Crown  Imperials.  A  strong  stake, 
projecting  about  three  inches  from  the  surface  should 
always  be  inserted  to  mark  the  spots  which  the  spade 
must  not  touch.  Some  gardeners  use  short  iron  rods, 
the  effect  of  which  is  more  certain. 

As  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  this  clearing  operation, 
the  amateur  should  remember  the  great  value  of  the 
heap  to  which  he  conveys  the  leaves  and  other  reliquiae 
of  his  garden.  For  recruiting  flower-beds,  this  refuse 
vegetable  matter,  where  thoroughly  rotted,  is  invaluable. 
The  heap  should  be  turned  about  Christmas  time,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  until  next  autumn,  when 
it  will  be  converted  into  leaf-mould  ;  or  it  may  be  more 
quickly  made  available  by  saturating  the  heap  with 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas-works,  by  which  decom- 
position will  be  hastened.  The  shrubby  stems  of  Holly- 
hocks, &c,  will  all  add  to  this  heap,  and  by  its  assist- 
ance the  amateur  will  be  able  to  secure  a  more  efficient 
growth,  both  in  pots  and  in  beds.  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion here,  that  a  heap  of  the  rotten  dung  from  an  ex- 
hausted Cucumber-bed,  should  be  put  aside  in  some 
retired  spot,  as,  for  floricultural  purposes,  it  will  be 
better  for  remaining  another  year  before  it  is  used. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  those  who  do  not  keep 
a  gardener  constantly.  Now,  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
gardening  is  the  exercise  it  furnishes  to  its  devoted  ser- 
vants, the  glow  of  health  and  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  it 
produces.  If  you  have  a  group  of  children  under  your 
control,  shivering  at  an  east  wind,  and  blowing  their 
hands  to  make  them  warm,  try  the  effect  of  leaf-gather- 
ing, and  other  similar  operations  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ;  by  working  among  them  yourself,  you  will  insure 
their  discharging  their  duties  with  life,  and  they  will  all 
confess  that  the  cold  they  dreaded  was  only  a  phantom 
of  the  imagination. — H.  B. 


THE  RED  DOYENNE  PEAR. 

Synonymes. — Doyenne  Grip,  Doyenne  Roux,  St.  Michel  Dore, 
Beurre  Rouge  (of  some},  Rothe  Herbstbutterbirne,  Rothe  De- 
cbantsbirne.Gray  Doyenne,  Gray  Dean's,  Red  Beurre  (of  some). 


Of  the  above  names,  the  Red  Doyenne  is  proposed  as 
the  most  appropriate.  Although  Duhamel  designated 
it  the  Doyenne  Gris,  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
such  name  is  not  the  most  distinctive  for  the  type  of 
this  Pear  ;  the  White  Doyenne,  or  old  White  Beurre, 
may  be  as  aptly  so  called  when  it  assumes  a  somewhat 
russeted  appearance,  grown  as  a  standard.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  obtained  in  various  instances  with  this  name. 
But  however  much  these  two  Doyenne  Pears  may  re- 
semble each  other  when  on  the  trees,  a  decided  differ- 
ence ensues.  The  White  becomes  paler  and  paler  as  it 
approaches  the  period  of  being  fit  for  use  ;  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  acquires  a  brighter  red.  The  author 
of  the  "  Jardin  Fruitier,"  remarks  that  the  epithet  of 
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red  is  more  proper  than  gra£'  for  the  Pear  in  question, 
because  at  the  period  of  maturity  it  is  in  reality  red. 

The  accompanying  outline -is  that  of  a  fruit  from  a, 
standard.  The  flesh  is  white,me[t,ing,  buttery,  and  sugary 
with  a  rich  cinnamon  flavour.  Tn  perfection  in  Octol 
ber  and  November,  succeeding  t.-e  White  Doyenne. 
Shoots  vigorous,  bright  chesnu^  •-.ch  a  sprinkling  of 
small  pale-brown  spots.  Leave.' 'middle-sized,  oval 
slightly  serrated ;  petioles  slender.  Flowers  small, 
opening  rather  early  ;  petals  oval,  inclining  to  obovate  ; 
stamens  shorter  than  the  styles. 

The  tree  is  a  good  bearer ;  and  the  fruit  generally 
acquires  a  richer  flavour  than  that  of  the  White 
Doyenne ;  but  like  it  is  best  ijom  a  standard. — R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Coping  for  Walls. — I  have  found,  by  experience,  that 
the  top  of  walls  should  be  finished  in  the  same  way  as 
the  ridge  at  the  top  of  a  house.  If  tiles  are  used  in- 
stead of  slates,  this  plan  will  be  found  more  convenient 
for  a  ladder,  as  a  thin  slate  is  more  likely  to  be  broken 
than  a  thick  tile.     With  respect  to  projecting  copings, 

1  beg  to  refer  your  readers  to  Clement  Hoare's  book 
on  "  Vines  on  Open  Walls,"  2d  edition,  pp.  75,  76,  77. 
But  I  will  briefly  mention.  He  states  that  if  a  wall 
be  not  4  feet  high,  and  if  it  face  the  south,  the  coping 
ought  not  to  project  at  all,  but  if  4  feet  high,  then  the 
coping  may  project  4  inches,  and  1  inch  additional  for 
every  foot  in  height.  But  he  recommends  "  moveable 
wooden  copings,"  and  gives  directions  as  to  the  time  of 
using  them  for  Vines. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whittington, 
Oswestry. 

Polmaise  Heating. — Mr.  Meek's  able  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  heating  as  they  bear  on  the  Polmaise  sys- 
tem, and  the  simple  and  effective  manner  in  which  he 
applies  them,  will  I  hope  do  much  to  extend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  of  heating.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  and  it  is  a  practical  one  of  much  importance, 
in  which  I  think  Mr.  M.  mistaken  :  this  is  the  supposed 
small  loss  of  heat  by  the  flue  or  chimney.  In  former 
communications  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  heat  by  the  flue  or  chimney 
in  the  Polmaise  method,  as  well  as  stated  at  some  length 
the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  rests,  and  I  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  certain  arrangements  for  re- 
covering and  appropriating  the  heat  so  wasted.  Mr. 
M.  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  31st  ult.  says,  in  reference 
to  an  observation  made  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester, 
that  his  chimney  is  cold.  I  do  not  know  by  what  ex- 
periments he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  :  but  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  inferred  from  it  that  no  unappropriated 
heat  passes  into  the  chimney  from  the  stove,  I  would 
beg  him  to  consider  the  physical  incompatibility  of  such 
an  inference  with  the  structure  and  conditions  of  his 
stove  as  he  haB  given  them  to  your  readers.  If  I 
rightly  understand  the  construction  of  Mr.  M.'s  hot 
chamber  and  stove,  it  consists  of  a  small  (sunk)  pro- 
jection behind  the  back  wall  of  the  hothouse,  within 
which  wall  the  chimney  is  built.  The  stove  occupies 
the  whole  area  of  the  chamber  except  a  small  space  of 

2  or  3  inches  all  round  ;  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  not  much 
out  therefore  in  supposing  that  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  top  plate  of  the  stove  to 
the  interior  of  the  chimney  will  not  exceed   12  inches. 
Mr.  M.  will  allow  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
inside  the  four  walls  of  his  stove  must  at  least  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  plate  which  they  contribute  to  heat, 
and  by  which  the  current  of  air  is  heated  in  its  turn  ; 
how  then  can  these  gases,  having  so  high  a  temperature 
within  the  stove,  be  expected  to  have  lost  any  consider- 
able portion  of  their  heat  on   entering   the   chimney, 
not    more    than   a  foot    distant    from    it,   unless    by 
being  absorbed  in  the  materials  of  the   chimney,  and 
so  lost  or  wasted  ?     No  doubt,  by  careful  and  judicious 
management,  the  combustion  may  be  so  regulated  that 
there  shall  be  a  minimum  escape  of  heated  gases  into 
the  chimney.     But  what  is  this  minimum  ?     If  combus- 
tion is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  a  certain  portion  of  air 
must  be  admitted  to  the  stove,  and  a   corresponding 
volume  (greater,  indeed,  on  account  of  their  dilatation 
by  heat)  of  mixed  gases,  resulting   from   combustion, 
consisting  of  79  parts  of  nitrogen  and  21   of  carbonic 
acid,  for  every  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air  admitted, 
must  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the  chimney,  which 
they  will   enter  (in  Mr.  M.'s  plan)  at  a  temperature 
little  short  of  what  they  had  in  the  stove.     In  ordinary 
practice,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that   this 
nicety  of  regulation  will  be  habitually  observed  by  gar- 
deners and  their  assistants.     More  air  than  is  necessary 
will  often  be  admitted,  and  a  brisker  fire  and  more  rapid 
draft  will  be  produced  ;  consequently,  a  more  abundant 
flow  of  heated  gases  and  smoke  into  the  chimney,  which 
i6  equally  so  much  heat  lost,  whether  we  regard  it  as 
absorbed  by  the  materials  of  the  chimney,  or  dispersed 
in  the  atmosphere.     The  general  correctness   of  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  great  loss  of  heat  sustained  in 
this  way  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hazard  in  a  late  Chronicle,  that  having  the  flue  of   a 
stove  carried  through  an  adjoining  room,  he  found  that 
its  temperature  was  raised  12  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  room  in  which   the  stove  itself  was  placed.     I 
should  not,  however,  have  thought  of  occupying  your 
space  with  these  observations,  if  it  were  not  with  the 
view  of  rendering  them  subservient  to  a  practical  pur- 
pose.    Being  convinced,  whatever  be  the  form  or  kind 
of  stove  employed  in  the  Polmaise  method,  that  a  great 
deal  of  heat  passes  unused  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hot- 
chamber,  I  regard  the  appropriation  and  utilising  of 
this  heat  as  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  economy  of 
the  system  ;  and  I  offer  the  following  arrangement  for 
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this  purpose  as  likely  to  be  effectual,  and  capable  of 
being  easily  engrafted  on  Mr.  M.'s  or  any  other  stove. 
It  is  merely  that  a  thin  iron  flue  should  be  carried  from 
the  stove  along  the  cold-air  drain,  and  then  returning 
back  in  the  same  channel,  be  let  into  the  chimney  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The  heated  gases  issuing 
from  the  stove  would  thus  have  to  pass  along  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  thin  flue,  of  good  conducting  mate- 
rial, the  external  surface  of  which  is  traversed  by  the 
current  of  cold  air  ;  and  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
heat  must  necessarily  be  abstracted  and  appropriated 
by  the  air  before  thev  could  reach  the  chimney. — 
J.  H.  H.,  B—k,  Nov.  14. 

Strawberries. — In  a  late  number  a  plan  for  planting 
Hautbois  by  mixing  a  regular  proportion  of  male  with 
female  plants,  is  mentioned.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  plant  in  the  above  manner  ;  at  any  rate  I 
never  read  any  account  of  it  till  I  published  my  method 
of  practice  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine."  So  certain  was  I  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
method  of  planting,  that  I  always  kept  a  bed  of  each  on 
purpose  to  plant  from,  and  also  to  supply  my  friends, 
who  were  glad  to  accept  plants  of  the  two  sexes,  seeing 
that  mine  succeeded  so  well.  I  have  continued  to  keep 
them  separate  till  the  present  time  ;  but  what  has 
happened  with  them  this  year  should  teach  us  a  lesson 
not  to  be  too  confident  in  what  we  believe  to  be  correct. 
I  bad  two  beds  planted  out  last  spring,  one  from  each 
of  the  old  male  and  female  beds.  The  situation  they 
occupy,  receives  very  little  sunshine  at  any  time,  in 
consequence  of  high  trees  ;  but  the  ground  being 
trenched  and  in  good  condition,  they  have  grown  very 
fast,  and  at  this  moment  they  have  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
on  them.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  plant  in  both  the 
beds  that  is  not  well  furnished  with  fruit  like  those 
enclosed,  which  I  have  just  gathered  indiscriminately 
from  each  bed.  Can  you  account  for  this  after  the 
treatment  they  have  received  with  regard  to  separation, 
for  about  20  years  ? — B.  [We  presume  there  has  been 
some  mistake  in  planting.] 

Cottage  Gardens. — I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for 
your  advice  offered  to  cottage  gardeners  last  summer, 
that  they  should  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  borders 
caused  by  the  drought,  by  a  late  'sowing  of  Mangold 
Wurzel.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  though  planted 
late,  I  am  now  housing  an  excellent  crop  of  that  root. 
I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if  I  may  pack  them  in  a  heap 
in  a  cattle-shed  exposed  to  the  south, or  if  they  ought  to 
be  covered  with  litter  or  buried  in  clamps.  The  former 
plan  is  the  most  desirable  as  least  laborious. — Durus 
Arator.  [Pack  it  in  long  heaps  and  cover  it  well 
with  straw.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  away  frost  ; 
that  is  indispensable,  and  is  the  only  circumstance  to 
attend  to.] 

Portugal  Cabbage.—''  0.  P.  Q,.  R."  thanks  Mr.  D.,  of 
Fulham,forhis  Braganza  Cabbage.  It  is  themost  delicate 
of  its  kind  j  the  outside  leaves  are  as  good  as  the  heart. 
"  0.  P.  Q,.  R."  recommends  Braganza  Cabbage  as  an 
autumn  crop  from  the  middle  of  August  to  November. 
— [This  is  nothing  but  the  Couve  Tronchuda,  or  Por- 
tugal Cabbage,  called  by  the  French  Chou  a  grosses 
cotes  blond.     It  deserves  all  that  is  said  of  it.] 

Snowdrops. — "  D.  S."  begs  to  inform  the  "  Amateur 
Gardener "  that  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  rectory 
garden  at  Spetisbury,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  the 
Snowdrops,  both  single  and  double,  propagated  them- 
selves most  profusely.  The  soil  was  a  cold  clay  upon 
chalk.  The  spot  shady  and  undisturbed.  It  is  very 
probable  the  present  incumbent  with  his  grand  gardener 
may  have  eradicated  them  altogether.  An  instance  of 
bulbs  flourishing  for  ages  under  Grass  may  be  found  at 
Gatton-park,  where,  in  the  time  of  the  writer's  grand- 
father, to  whom  it  belonged,  the  double  White  Narcissus 
was  growing  in  large  patches  in  a  sort  of  lawn  near  the 
house,  which  has  probably  once  been  a  flower  garden. 
They  were  still  there  not  many  years  ago  when  the 
writer  visited  the  place. 

Potato  Disease. — In  the  candid  and  impartial  notice 
of  my  work  in  a  former  Number  (Oct.  17,  p.  691),  it 
was  stated  that  the  theory  proposed  by  me  did  not  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  at  Oporto,  Graham's  Town,  and  in 
Bermuda,  the  disease  appeared  exclusively  among  im- 
ported Potatoes.  I  did  not  reply  to  this  query  at  the 
moment ;  in  the  first  place,"  because  I  waited  to  see  if 
other  objections  were  made  to  this  theory  ;  and  in  the 
next  because  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  more  precise 
information  could  be  obtained  on  this  particular  point. 
Although  neither  of  these  expectations  have  been 
realised,  I  am  induced  in  consequence  of  your  having 
again  referred  to  the  subject  ia  a  late  Number  (p.  739], 
to  trespass  on  your  indulgence,  while  I  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  As  you 
rightly  observe,  it  may  be  "  that  the  disease,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  is  not  the  same  as  has  attacked  the 
great  mass  of  the  crops  of  Europe  and  North  America." 
This,  possibly,  is  the  fact ;  but  I  am  not  anxious  to 
take  refuge  under  this  supposition,  for  the  contrary  may 
be  the  case.  We  will,  therefore,  look  at  the  question 
simply  as  it  stands,  and  presume  that  the  disease  is 
identical,  and  that  it  has  not  extended  to  other  or  in- 
digenous roots.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  locality  whence 
these  Potatoes  were  imported,  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
portant circumstance  whether  any  other  portion  of  the 
crop  from  which  they  were  taken  was  attacked  with  the 
prevailing  epidemic.  Knowing,  however,  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  disease  both  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  two  years,  we  may  presume  that 
such  must  have  been  the  case.  If  so,  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  the  produce  of  these  imported  roots 


was  affected,  notwithstanding  that  other  or  indigenous 
plants  remained  free  from  disease.  Although  convinced 
that  a  disease  like  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  propagated 
from  root  to  root,  it  may  happen  nevertheless  that  the 
produce  of  diseased  Potatoes  will  be  more  liable  to  be- 
come affected  by  various  external  causes  than  plants 
raised  from  sound  roots.  It  is  true  that  healthy  plants 
have  been  produced  from  diseased  tubers.  It  would, 
however,  be  contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  portion  from  which  the  stem  grew  was 
unsound  when  the  germ  first  received  its  vitality.  When 
Potatoes  have  been  left  in  the  ground  because  they  were 
diseased,  or  if  they  have  been  planted  in  that  state, 
and  have  afterwards  produced  healthy  plants,  we  may 
presume  that  the  decay  either  goes  on  until  the  root  is 
entirely  destroyed,  or  else  that  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition is  arrested  by  Nature's  own  efforts  before  the 
whole  substance  of  the  root  has  become  diseased.  If, 
therefore,  but  a  single  eye  be  left,  and  that  portion  of 
the  root  from  which  the  young  shoot  grows  be  perfectly 
sound,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  produce  a 
vigorous  plant  and  healthy  offsets.  This  result  is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  with  roots  left  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  not  only  because  there  would  be 
more  time  for  this  remedial  process  to  be  perfected,  but 
also  because  the  exclusion  of  the  external  air  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  best  means  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  But  with  Potatoes  left  out  of  the  ground 
some  months  before  they  are  planted,  not  only  is  this 
remedial  change  less  likely  to  be  accomplished,  in  those 
actually  diseased,  but  gangrene  or  decay  is  more  certain 
to  attack  those  roots  which  are  apparently  sound  when 
dug  up,  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  presence  of  which,  as  is  familiar  to 
all,  favours  decomposition  in  plants  and  animals.  Hence 
the  loss  among  store  Potatoes,  although  they  manifested 
no  symptoms  of  decay  when  first  taken  up.  As,  also, 
the  symptoms  of  disease  do  not  always  manifest  them- 
selves immediately,  and,  occasionally,  not  until  months 
after,  we  must  infer  that  the  roots  not  only  imbibe  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  before  they  are  dug  up,  but  that 
they  also  retain  them  for  long  periods  after.  If  so,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  say  positively  that  Potatoes 
imported  from  a  country  where  the  epidemic  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  were  in  a  sound  state  at  the  time  they 
w'ere  planted.  As.  also,  suc-h  roots  would  necessarily 
be  planted  in  the  spring,  there  might  not  be  sufficient 
time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  before  the 
young  shoots  sprung  up,  particularly  in  ^varm  latitudes. 
Although  this  state  might  not  be  such  as  to  produce 
actual  disorganisation,  and  I  have  inferred  that  the 
disease  cannot  be  propagated  from  root  to  root,  still  if 
there  were  only  a  partial  change  or  alteration  in  the 
texture  or  juices  of  the  old  Potatoes,  it  might  render 
the  plants  produced  from  them  weaker  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  any  morbid  impression  to  which  it  may  be 
subsequently  exposed — a  result  constantly  witnessed  in 
the  offspring  of  animals  whose  parents  are  diseased  or 
sickly.  Now,  without  waiting  to  inquire  whether  the 
same  cause  as  that  productive  of  the  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  in  operation  in  the  above- 
mentioned  places  or  not  (for  this  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained hereafter),  I  have  merely  to  add  that  there  is 
no  situation,  not  even  the  coral  formation  of  Bermuda, 
where  deleterious  agents  are  not  given  out  from  the 
soil.  If,  therefore,  the  Potatoes  imported  from  England 
and  America  into  the  above  island  and  other  places 
contained  within  them  the  seeds  of  disease,  although 
not  actually  developed  at  the  time  they  were 
planted,  we  can  understand  why  the  plants  pro- 
duced from  them  might  be  influenced  by  causes 
which  had  no  effect  on  plants  derived  from  other  seed — 
no  matter  what  that  cause  was,  whether  the  agent  pro- 
ductive of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
universal  but  invisible  poison  termed  malaria,  or  some 
other  local  and  deleterious  substance.  That  such,  or 
even  slighter  circumstances  than  these,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  effects  under  consideration,  we 
may  learn  from  what  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
human  species,  for  in  consequence  of  certain  peculiari- 
ties or  idiosyncrasies  as  they  are  termed,  we  find 
particular  epidemics  attacking  particular  individuals, 
and  sometimes  even  whole  nations,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Thus  the  Sudor  Anglicus,  or  sweating 
sickness  which  appeared  in  1483,  and  continued  to 
prevail  from  time  to  time,  until  1551,  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  English,  leaving  foreigners 
resident  in  England  exempt  from  the  disease  ;  and 
what  is  more  singular,  attacking  Englishmen  in  coun- 
tries and  at  a  time  when  the  natives  were  unaffected. 
That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attack  was  external 
and  not  internal,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
this  disease  was  unknown  before  this  period,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  latent  in  the  constitution  of 
the  persons  thus  attacked  ;  while  also  it  appears  that 
in  subsequent  visitations,  the  natives  of  other  countries 
in  Europe  were  attacked  the  same  as  the  English. 
Not  only,  therefore,  would  I  infer  that  vegetables,  like 
animals,  may  acquire  certain  peculiarities  or  suscepti- 
bilities which  render  them  more  obnoxious  to  the 
operation  of  certain  deleterious  agents  than  before  ;  but 
I  would  also  infer  that  the  blight  and  decay  which 
has  been  previously  confined  to  the  produce  of 
imported  Potatoes,  will  hereafter  extend  to  other  and 
indigenous  roots.  Such  at  least  are  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  should  myself  arrive  ;  whether  they  are  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  others  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  add  that  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  this  theory,  any  more 
than  that  of  others,  to  explain  all  the  anomalies  that  may 


occur — for  the  exceptions  sometimes  confirm  rather  than 
destroy  the  rule — still,  I  think  it  right  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation of  those  phenomena  that  seem  to  admit  of  a 
reasonable  and  proper  elucidation.  I  trust  that  the 
present  will  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  you  and  your 
numerous  readers. — J.  Parkin,  London,  Nov.  16. 

Bees. — In  Notices  to  Correspondents,  p.  760,  "  W" 
says,  "the  pure  comb  in  both  glasses  and  under  hives, 
will  be  of  much  use  when  the  bees  begin  to  work  afresh 
in  them  next  season."  Now  I  do  not  question  the  use 
of  the  comb  to  the  bees,  but  I  do  the  advantage  of 
letting  it  remain  to  the  bee  keeper.  I  think  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  where  the  glasses  ought  to  be  fit  to 
be  taken  next  year  filled  with  honey,  many  of  the  cells 
instead  of  containing  honey  will  be  filled  with  young 
brood,  whereas  if  the  comb  be  cut  out,  so  that  the  bees 
have  to  make  it  entirely  afresh,  such  will  not  be  the 
case.  At  least  such  has  been  my  experience,  and  also 
the  experience  of  a  much  older  bee  keeper  than  myself. 
It  matters  not  how  pure  the  comb ;  it  is,  I  have  found, 
best  cut  out. — A  Bee  keeper,  Ipswich. 

Pine-apples  (see  p.  756). — Of  peat  and  silver  Band 
for  Pines  I  have  no  experience  ;  but  with  respect  to  a 
mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority  over  every  other  material. 
Until  last  August  I  grew  the  Pines  as  others  did,  in  the 
best  loam  ;  but  at  the  above  date  I  had  a  pit  which  is 
formed  over  a  hot  water  tank,  cleaned  out  and  filled  up 
with  leaf-mould  and  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  20 
inches.  The  plants  were  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
have  done  well ;  their  growth  and  general  appearance 
far  surpassing  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before. — 
Morris  Todd,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  East 
Sutton,  Nov.  18. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  a  substitute  for  the  Potato. — I 
am  surprised  at  Mr.  Forsyth  speaking  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  producing  about  15  tons  of  the  root  per  acre, 
but  which  I  believe  it  may  do,  and  a  very  good  nutri- 
tious root  I  believe  it  to  be  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  69 
tons  per  acre  of  good  fodder,  and  compares  it  with 
Swede  Turnips,  as  being  three  times  the  weight  of  a 
good  crop  of  them,  he  may  be  correct  again  so  far ;  but 
what  cattle  will  he  expect  to  eat  them,  or  fatten  on 
them  after  the  root  is  fully  ripened  ?  He  must  know 
there  is  then  no  nourishment  in  those  stalks  ;  in  fact  he 
can  have  but  one  crop,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to 
mislead  your  readers  by  calculating  on  bringing  both 
crops  to  perfection — James  Wellman,  Reading,  Arou.l6. 
[Our  own  crop  has  this  year  produced  673  bushels,  or 
14  tons  8  cwt.  an  acre  ;  but  much  of  it  was  overhung 
by  trees ;  the  part  that  was  fully  exposed  yielded 
lijarly  20  tons  per  acre.  Of  tops,  when  withered,  we 
found  on]"  14  tons  ;  and  if  such  a  weight  as  Mr.  For- 
syth mentions  ia  to  be  obtained,  it  must,  we  presume, 
be  quite  green ;  in  which  case  it  will  consist  of  two- 
thirds  water,  or  it  must  be  cut  oriC?,-  in  July  or  August, 
in  addition  to  the  final  cutting.  The  tops  yhould  cer- 
tainly be  finally  cut  while  green  and  before  drying  ^p  j 
if  that  is  done,  they  may  be  as  nutritious  as  hay  or 
Lucerne  ;  but  we  find  no  good  analysis  of  them  in  that 
state.] 

Fly  Water. — Some  time  since  a  correspondent, 
(Emily)  enquired  after  a  method  of  destroying  house 
flies.  Although  it  is  not  likely  she  will  be  troubled  with 
them  much  more  this  season,  she  will,  on  the  return 
of  the  flies  next  summer,  find  the  following  effectual, 
and,  besides,  unattended  with  the  risk  of  poison,  to  which 
the  fly  waters  in  general  use  are  liable.  Make  a  strong 
decoction  of  quassia  chips,  and  add  as  much  sugar  as 
will  overpower  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  decoction, 
and  form  a  thin  syrup  ;  this  exposed  in  broad,  shallow 
vessels,  will  soon  be  found  filled  with  dead  flies, — indeed, 
I  found  them  this  autumn,  literally  "  heaps  upon 
heaps. " — Lusor. 

Artificial  Light  as  necessary  as  Meat  in  Early 
Forcing. — What  gardener  has  not  exclaimed  in  the 
dark  days  of  winter  and  early  spring,  something  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Oh  these  sunless  days  !  what  will 
become  of  my  poor  Cucumbers  !  Of  heat  I  can  manage 
to  afford  them  a  tolerable  supply ;  but  as  to  light,  their 
leaves  are  absolutely  turning  yellow  for  the  lack  of  it. 
What  will  become  of  them  ! "  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  when  so  many  improvements  in  heating  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  that  no  provision  should  be  effected 
to  afford  an  increase  of  light  to  plants  under  a  course 
of  excitement  by  heat.  By  some  it  may  seem  some- 
what anomalous  to  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
natural  by  artificial  light ;  and  they  may  despair  of 
success  in  the  attempt ;  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  artificial  light  might  be  used 
with  equal  propriety  aud  chance  of  success  as  artificial 
heat.  The  indispensability  of  the  latter  is  never  ques- 
tioned ;  but  of  its  twin  sister,  "  oh  no,  we  never  men- 
tion her."  Every  gardener  knows  that  heat  and  light 
in  all  horticultural  operations  should  act  in  unison  with 
each  other.  The  day  may  come,  how  soon  we  cannot 
calculate,  when  the  gardener's  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted (that  is  as  far  as  the  imitation  of  a  natural  cli- 
mate by  artificial  means  consists)  not  only  by  a  thermo- 
meter and  hygrometer,  but  the  trio  will  be  made  up  by 
an  instrument  for  indicating  the  intensity  of  light.  For 
years  the  only  instrument  of  a  scientific  character  which 
the  gardener  had  was  the  thermometer.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  as  science  became  wedded  to  his  art,  the  want 
of  a  vapour  measure  was  felt,  and  straightway  he  orna- 
ments his  forcing-house  with  an  hygrometer.  The  con- 
nection of  heat  and  vapour  in  his  operations  is  now 
dwelt  on,  and  their  combined  action  is  found  to  require 
regulation  so  as  to  produce  beneficial  results.  The  im- 
portance of  light  no  gardener  will  question  ;  but  as  to 
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its  quantity,  or  more  properly  intensity,  the  subject 
seems  totally  neglected.  But  if  the  given  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture  which  any  series  of  plants  require 
demands  attention  as  to  the  quantity  of  each,  6urely 
light  must  be  admitted  as  an  equal  candidate  for  our 
favour.  In  houses  where  plants  are,  after  their  season 
of  excitement,  allowed  a  period  of  rest,  the  dark  days 
of  w-inter  can  of  course  be  met  by  a  corresponding  de- 
pression of  temperature  in  the  regulation  of  our  heating 
apparatus.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  forcing-pits  in 
full  operation  at  that  unfavourable  season,  where  a  high 
temperature  is  constantly  stimulating  the  vegetable  in- 
mates into  a  rapid  action  of  root,  the  deficiency  of  solar 
influence  is  severely  felt.  As  heat  is  the  stimulating 
agent  whereby  the  root  is  made  to  absorb  rapidly,  and 
to  pass  the  fluids  so  absorbed  into  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  plant,  so  light  is  required  to  exert  its 
chemical  agency  upon  the  fluid  so  absorbed,  in  order 
that  the  plant  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  health,  and  in 
order  that  the  individual  may  perpetuate  its  species, 
which  is  the  true  end  and  object  of  all  vegetable  life. 
To  enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the  mode  in  which  light 
and  heat  are  subservient  in  the  vegetable  economy, 
would  be  to  write  an  essay  on  vegetable  excitability. 
In  fact  it  would  require  an  exposition  of  several 
branches  of  vegetable  physiology  clearly  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  But  as  every  gardener  is 
or  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that 
science,  for  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  observe,  that 
light  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  three 
indispensables  (heat,  moisture,  and  light)  in  plant  grow- 
ing. When  we  compare  the  clumsy  and  unnatural 
attempts  at  heating  in  the  early  days  of  gardening,  with 
those  now  in  use,  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  onr  ances- 
tors for  their  lack  of  knowledge  in  those  matters.  But 
we  have  no  qualifications  for  so  doing.  What  gardener 
20  years  ago  dreamt  of  regulating  the  dampness  of  his 
stove  atmosphere  by  an  hygrometer  1  And  though  it 
may  raise  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  some,  and  a  sneer  of 
ridicule  on  the  lip  of  others,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  all 
large  horticultural  establishments  furnished  with  an 
apparatus  for  furnishing  light,  looked  upon  with  equal  im- 
portance with  a  conical  boiler  or  a  Polmaise  stove. — G. 
The  Sunflower. — The  common  Sunflower  (Heliant.  us 
annuus),  may  have  its  seed  greatly  increased  in  s'ze, 
quantity,  and  quality,  by  suffering  only  the  upperp.;ost 
bud  to  remain  on  the  plant.  A  seed  head  was  exhibi  ed 
at  the  Colchester  Horticultural  Show  measi""^,~  3  f  et 
in  circumference,  with  several ot^ yervUt7le aBmal], 
all  of  winch  were  ^;wn  m  common  80f,_  There  js  £ 
nlat;-.  larger  proportion  of  firm  seed  in  them  tbkn 
is  to  be  found  in  heads  grown  in  the  usual  w?';.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  continued  itiention  "to  experi- 
ments in  its  cultivation  will  \,e  ultimately  crowned  with 
profitable  results^  ^  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  plant 
which  ma^;  not  be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  and 
principally  so  by  the  agriculturist  (see  Mechi's  letters). 
Watering  the  plants  with  a  weak  solution  of  saltpetre 
has  been  found  much  to  promote  their  growth,  and  the 
seeds,  after  such  treatment,  have  been  found  to  contain 
very  much  of  it.  A  slight  top-dressing  might,  however, 
he  less  trouble,  and  answer  the  purpose  better,  as  by 
occasional  rains  it  would  be  more  gradually  communi- 
cated to  the  plants.  A  farmer  at  Earl's  Colne  grows  it 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  young  pigs,  which  are  found 
to  thrive  well  upon  the  seeds — R.  B.  P. 

Fuchsia  Serralifolia. — Nothing  certainly  but  too 
generous  and  careful  treatment  can  have  gained  for 
this  beautiful  species  the  character  of  being  a  shy 
flowerer.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  healthy  plant 
was  turned  out  in  the  bed  of  my  conservatory,  and 
has  bloomed  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  from  the  end 
of  May,  and  grown  proportionally.  The  only  fault  I 
had  to  find  with  it  was,  that  the  individual  flowers 
were  not  so  large  as  those  first  produced  in  the  green- 
house cf  the  successful  raisers,  and  that  the  petals  were 
of  a  pale,  watery  rf-d,  instead  of  the  fulgent  scarlet 
which  is  their  true  character.  This,  I  am  induced  to 
think,  has  been  caused  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  past 
season,  as  since  we  have  had  cool  autumnal  weather, 
they  have  assumed  their  proper  tint,  and  are  much 
larger  ;  they  are  still  produced  in  abundance  on  the 
young  wood,  and  if  the  plant  receives  no  check  it  will 
probably  flower  through  the  winter. — A  Devonian, 
Kingsbridqe,  Nov.  7. 

Mildew. — I  have  this  year  been  much  troubled  with 
mildew,  not  only  out  but  also  in-doors.  I  have  tried  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  in  some  cases  have  all  but  succeeded, 
when  it  would  re  appear  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  In 
others  the  remedy  has  been  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  In  one  instance,  that  of  Vegetable  Marrows 
of  two  different  kinds,  growing  on  the  same  bed,  under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances,  running  all  about,  one 
among  the  other,  the  one  sort  was  covered  with 
mildew  to  6uch  an  extent  as  to  have  nearly  all  the 
leaves  white  ;  while  the  other  could  be  traced  threading 
its  way  among  them  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  as 
green  and  clean  as  possible.  As  I  did  not  much  care 
whether  I  killed  or  cured  the  mildewed  plants,  I 
stripped  off  their  leaves  ;  still  they  lived,  and  the  next 
growth  was  just  the  same.  I  left  them  to  their  fate 
til  we  had  a  change  of  weather  from  hot  and  dry  to 
cold  and  wet  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  perceived  that 
those  leaves  which  had  before  been  white,  assumed  a 
healthy  green  colour  and  so  continued  till  a  few  days 
ago,  when  I  had  all  cleared  away.  I  thought  this  might 
furnish  a  hint  as  to  future  management  under  artificial 
treatment  with  regard  to  atmospheric  moisture  and 
temperature  ;  but  here  again  I  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, as  this  was  the  only  instance  of  recovery  from  a 


diseased  state,  for  not  the  slightest  change  was  effected 
on  the  out-door  Cucumbers,  which  continued  to  get 
worse  until  they  became  entirely  spoiled.  I  did  not 
,  consider  the  loss  of  these  things  of  much  importance, 
|  as  being  only  annuals  I  hoped  to  lose  the  disease  with 
them  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  a  quantity  of 
Verbenas  struck  and  potted  off  for  spring  use,  which 
I  carefully  kept  away  from  any  mildewed  plants,  and 
which  to  all  appearance  were  doing  well,  are  exhibiting 
signs  of  it  on  most  of  them.  I  have  been  recommended 
to  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  with  sulphur  vivum. 
Now  what  difference  is  there  in  the  two  kinds  of  sul- 
phur ? — which  is  the  strongest,  and  may  I  dust  the 
plant  with  a  pepper-box  without  danger,  for  having  bad 
some  experience  in  their  use,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
plants  killed  by  it.  Some  of  my  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest  may  perhaps  not  be  quite  useless,  and  should 
such  be  the  case  I  will  give  the  results. — A.  [Flowers 
of  sulphur  are  sublimed  sulphur  ;  sulphur  vivum  is  the 
refuse  remaining  after  purification  ;  use  the  former.] 

Madura  aurantiaea. — This  tree,  in  common  with 
Paulovnia  imperialis,  is  deserving  of  a  more  frequent 
place  in  our  ornamental  plantations  than  it  at  present 
has.  It  is  true  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  tho- 
roughly hardy,  for  in  severe  winters  the  young  wood  is 
frequently  killed  back  a  foot  or  18  inches.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  much  may  be  done  in  warm  locali- 
ties by  a  little  care  and  attention  in  the  way  of  accli- 
matisation, such  as  planting  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
assisting  as  much  as  possible  the  early  ripening  of  the 
young  shoots.  If  the  main  stem  be  kept  clear  of 
branches  from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground  as  the  tree 
grows,  it  will,  in  about  three  or  four  years,  form  a  very 
beautiful  head,  and  in  this  state  it  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  lawn  tree  ;  but  if  the  branches  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  they  are  produced,  the  growth  of  the  tree 
becomes  irregular  ;  and  in  this  case,  its  habit  being 
straggling,  it  does  not  by  any  means  form  so  graceful  a 
tree.  In  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  it 
is  said  that  Madura  aurantiaea  is  increased  "  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  layers,  or  grafting  on  the  common 
Mulberry  ;"  and  as  it  would  thus  appear  that  its  pro- 
pagation is  easy,  it  is  hoped  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
more  generally  found  in  the  nurseries,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  freely  introduced  into  our  plessure-STCindS  aha 
shrubberies.-?-;-,'™^  Qzi.  24.  ' 

rounds  made  by  Iks  Toad. — The  usual  sound  emitted 
by  the  toad  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  frog.  It  is 
an  acuts  note,  not  loud  but  plaintive,  sounding  like  coo- 
COO,  which  it  utters,  I  think,  only  in  the  evening,  and  at 
pairing  time.  It  does  not  appear  to  make  any  cry  of 
distress,  like  the  frog.  During  the  last  summer  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  one  day  by  sounds  like  the  cries 
of  a  young  child  ;  they  proceeded  from  behind  a  tree, 
close  to  a  wall,  where  I  discovered  a  frog  attacked  by  a 
weazel.  It  is  well  known  to  husbandmen  what  piteous 
cries  poor  frogs  make  when  unavoidably  injured  by  the 
scythe  of  the  mower.  Toads  in  both  circumstances 
would  probably  utter  no  cry.  It  is  well  ascertained, 
however,  that  besides  the  noise  above  described,  the 
toad  has  a  note  very  different  and  more  musical.  Mr. 
St.  John  mentions  that  in  France  he  was  startled  one 
evening  by  sounds  like  the  tinkling  of  small  bells,  which 
the  inhabitants  assured  him  proceededfrom  toads.  This 
is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  who  kept 
several  pet  toads  in  his  room  for  years  together,  and 
paid  great  attention  to  all  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 
He  observed  that  sometimes  in  an  evening  he  had  been 
surprised  at  hearing  a  toad  make  a  very  peculiar  tink- 
ling noise,  which  seemed  closely  to  correspond  with  the 
sounds  noticed  by  Mr.  St.  John,  It  resembled  the 
sound  of  a  small  bell  at  a  distance,  or  the  sharp  note  of 
something  striking  against  an  empty  glass.  He  was 
perfectly  sure  that  the  sound  was  uttered  by  the  toad, 
though  he  could  not  discover  how  or  on  what  account. 
The  habits,  indeed,  of  this  much  abused  reptile,  which 
is  usually  considered  so  unsightly,  are  very  little 
understood  ;  because  few  have  taken  any  pains 
to  ascertain  them.  Our  natural  histories  repeat 
one  after  another  the  same  unfounded  and  absurd 
stories  concerning  it.  For  instance,  some  of  our  lead- 
ing writers  assert  that  the  spawn  of  toads  is  rendered 
prolific  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  water.  This  cannot  be 
the  fact ;  for  I  have  had  tadpoles  produced  from  spawn, 
which  I  took  myself  from  a  toad  which  I  had  first 
killed.  From  much  careful  observation,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  fertilization  is  effected  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  My  friend,  however,  who  has  had  much 
experience  of  the  habits  of  toads,  considers  it  the  re- 
sult of  mere  compression,  having  many  times  observed 
a  female  toad  oppressed  by  the  adhesion  of  several 
males  at  the  same  time,  but  all  in  different  positions. 
The  same  laws  appear  to  apply  to  frogs,  though  they 
are  much  more  rarely  to  be  observed  in  those  circum- 
stances, and  always  complete  their  office  a  fortnight 
before  toads.  Many  people,  too,  are  still  obstinately 
persuaded  that  the  toad  is  venomous  ;  that  it  ejects  a 
poisonous  liquid  ;  that  it  feeds  on  Strawberries,  and  is 
a  noxious  reptile.  All  these  notions  are  utterly  un- 
founded ;  but  people  imbibe  them  from  childhood,  and 
grow  up  with  an  abhorrence  of  the  poor  toad,  which 
prevents  them  from  studying  its  habits,  and  doing  jus- 
tice to  a  very  useful  and  entirely  harmless  creature. — 
J.  Wighton,  Cosset/  Hall  Gardens,  near  Norwich. 

Mowing  Machine. — Where  lawns  are  extensive, 
every  one  must  know  how  tedious  an  operation  it  is  to 
mow  the  whole  extent  after  the  ordinary  manner.  This, 
too,  must  be  the  more  felt  by  those  gardeners  who  have 
scarcely  sufficient  assistance  afforded  them.  On  payiDg 
a  visit  to  a  suburban  residence  a  few  days  since,  where 


there  is  a  good  extent  of  lawn,  but  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  hands,  I  saw  one  of  the  mowing  machines  in  use, 
and  it  appeared  to  answer  perfectly.  Two  men  were- 
employed  in  using  it,  but  in  the  end  there  must  be  a 
considerable  saving  of  labour  and  expense,  as  the  ma- 
chine cuts,  collects,  and  rolls  the  Grass  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  lawn  to  look  more 
smoothly  and  nicely  than  the  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded  ;  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  from  the  assist- 
ance which  the  gardener  is  allowed  being  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  labour  required,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  lawn  in  so  good  a  condition  by 
the  scythe.  To  amateurs  who  direct  their  own  gardens* 
if  their  lawns  have  a  nearly  even  surface,  this  machine 
would,  I  should  think,  prove  very  useful. — Ortolano* 
Oct.  24.  

Foreign    Correspondence. 

Odessa,  Oct.  7,  1846. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  To- 
bacco cultivated  in  the  Crimea,  and  it  is  reckoned  far 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  Little  Russia.  It  is  all 
the  tall  pink  flowered  kind  (N.  tabacum),  whilst  that  of 
Little  Russia  is  the  smaller  green  flowered  species  (N. 
rustica). 

The  Vineyards  of  the  south  coast  are  gradually  in- 
creasing in  extent,  although  not  near  so  much  is  plant- 
ing now  as  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Crimea  was  all 
the  fashion.  They  are  generally  planted  as  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  staked,  and  in  several  places  I  saw  them 
as  full  of  Grapes  as  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
Vineyards  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  good  situations  is  nearly  as  great. 
In  quality  I  tasted  some  excellent  red  wines, 
nearer  to  those  of  Montpellier  than  any  other,  and 
good  table  wines  would  probably  acquire  a  good  repu- 
tation, and  become  very  profitable.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  growers  have  the  mania  for  making  Chans* 
pagne,  Muscat  de  Lunel,  Bordeaux,  Sauterne,  &c,  &c, 
which  are  no  more  like  the  wines  whose  names  they 
assume  than  our  Gooseberry  mixtures,  whilst  several  of 
them,  if  they  bore  their  own  names,  might  be  reckoned 
very  fair.  The  most  considerable  and  best  vineyards 
are  now  to  t'ne  east  of  Yalta,  and  might  be  much  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  whole  south  coast  is  so  narrow  that  it 
can  never  become  a  very  great  wine-growing  country, 
A  few  particularly  favoured  spots  admit  of  Olive 
grounds,  but  that  tree  is  of  too  slow  a  growth  for  the 
landowners  to  care  for  planting  much,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  ever  would  be  profitable.  Mulberries, 
Chesnuts,  and  parhaps  Almonds,  might  be  much  better 
worth  planting,  especially  the  Mulberries,  which  suc- 
ceed also  very  well  about  Odessa,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  cold  of  January  and  February.  I  am  told  that 
several  persons  about  here  are  making  silk  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  gardens  of  Aloupta  are  laid  out  with  a  good  deal 
of  taste,  are  of  considerable  extent,  thickly  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  especially  evergreens,  to  which  Prince 
Woronzow  is  very  partial,  and  present  all  the  beauties 
which  a  steep  rocky  declivity  directly  opposed  to  a 
burning  sun  admit  of.  There  are  some  good  springs 
which  are  conducted  into  fountains  ;  some  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  in  one  place  made  to  irrigate  a  Grass-plot 
which  is  green  even  now.  There  are  also  some  ravines 
where  the  vegetation  looks  vigorous,  but  in  general  the 
garden  partakes  too  much  of  the  aridity  of  the  season. 
The  celebrated  crater  in  the  upper  garden  is  a  fine  wild 
rocky  scene  ;  some  of  the  covered  walks,  caves,  &c, 
look  cool  and  fresh,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
ground.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace  has  a  very 
pretty  parterre,  with  two  beautiful  marble  fountains, 
and  a  splendid  sea  view,  and  in  the  lower  garden  are 
some  most  luxuriant  Oleanders,  full  of  flower ;  and 
against  the  wall  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c,  planted  in  the 
open  ground ;  altogether  this  lower  garden  really 
reminds  one  of  those  of  Italy. 

Nikita  Botanic  garden  is  in  a  very  warm  sheltered 
spot,  not  far  above  the  sea.  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
finding  Mr.  Hartwiss,  who  was  absent  for  his  vintage, 
but  was  shown  over  by  the  very  intelligent  head-gar- 
dener, Mr.  Denner.  The  great  aim  is  collections  of 
trees,  and  especially  useful  trees  for  propagation  on  the 
south  coast.  Young  Olive  trees  are  given  to  those  who 
will  plant  them,  and  many  others  are  grown  for  sale  ; 
but  the  soil  is  not  so  favourable  as  the  climate,  being 
very  poor,  and  like  the  whole  of  the  steep  coast,  liable 
to  be  washed  away,  as  they  have  not  yet  got  the  art  of 
terracing.  Some  of  the  young  trees  were  very  vigor- 
ous. I  observed  especially  some  handsome  Sterculia 
platanifolia,  a  good  Gymnocladus,  a  Pinus  leiophylla,  a 
couple  of  grafted  Pinus  Sabiniana,  very  luxuriant ; 
also  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Juniperus  oblonga,  and  a 
very  healthy  young  Abies  Nordmanniana  (from  the 
Caucasus)  which  has  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  A.  Web- 
biana,  but  between  that  and  A.  pectinata.  There  are 
a  number  of  Oaks,  Q.  virens,  Q.  ballota,  Q.  Turneri, 
&c,  which  have  taken  well,  grafted  on  Q.  pubescens, 
and  Mr.  Denner  has  been  raising  several  very  handsome 
Passifloras  by  crossing  the  P.  racemosa  with  other  spe- 
cies. On  the  whole  the  garden  appears  to  be  doing  as 
well  as  limited  means  and  a  poor  soil,  with  a  burning 
sun,  will  admit  of. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  mentioned  the  botanic- 
garden  here  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Nord- 
mann.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  nursery,  established  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  as  well  as  giving  the 
means  of  planting  some  of  the  steppes  about  the  town. 
The  extent  is  about  200  acres,  almost  all  in  nursery 
ground  y  though  now  a  small  portion  is  converting  into 
a  botanic  collection.     There  is  also  a  school  of  gar- 
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doners  in  the  garden,  where  lectures  are  given  by 
several  Professors  of  the  Lyceum.  The  tree  which  is 
most  planted,  and  said  to  bear  the  drought  the  best,  is 
the  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia,  next  to  that  the  Ash,  the 
Sycamore,  and  Maple.  The  spring  vegetation  in  this 
black  steppe  soil  is  most  vigorous  ;  but  all  is  now  sadly 
burnt  up,  and  the  generality  of  gardens  are  only  fresh- 
looking  by  comparison  with  the  dusty  town.  Some, 
however,  are  really  good,  and  the  garden  of  Mr.  Yeames, 
our  Consul-general  here,  retains  even  now  a  good  deal 
of  verdure,  and  shows  what  might  be  done  with  good 
gardening. 

I  close  this  now  (Oct.  12)  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Constantinople.  The  merchants  here  are  delighted 
with  what  they  call  the  "good  news"  from  France  and 
England  (the  prospect  of  scarcity  !)  which  makes  corn 
rise  here,  and  gives  an  extraordinary|activity  to  the  port. 


ing  the  aperture,  and  the  whole  apparatus  accurately 
weighed.  Upon  heating  it,  a  small  quantity  of  crust 
was  formed,  but  no  increase  of  heat  produced  any  fur 
tlier  change.  It  was  then  left  to  cool,  again  weighed, 
and  found  neither  to  have  gained  nor  lost  weight.  Upon 
breaking  it,  a  rush  of  a'r  was  heard,  and  the  retort 
and  its  contents  were  found  to  have  become  heavier. 

"  From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  lead,when  melted, 
had  absorbed  air,  and  that  its  increase  of  weight  was 
owing  to  this  cause." 


mcbicfos. 

An    Easy   Introduction    to    Chemistry.      By   George 

Sparkes.  12mo.  Whittaker.  Second  Edition. 
We  like  this  little  book.  It  seems  better  suited  to 
teach  young  people  chemistry  than  most  of  those  before 
the  public  ;  or  rather  it  is  better  suited  to  enable 
them  to  teach  themselves  ;  for  it  appears  27s.  will  buy 
all  the  articles  required  for  purposes  of  experiment. 
We  like,  too,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  which  is 
that  of  the  old  chemists,  who  took  common  things  for 
the  lirst  examination,  and  proceeded  by  degrees  to 
more  complicated  bodies  till  they  reached  the  more  re- 
condite elements.  There  is  no  intellect  which  will  not 
seize  the  nature  and  properties  of  ponderable  bodies 
more  easily  than  that  of  the  imponderables.  Metals 
are  more  easily  examined  and  understood  in  the  be- 
ginning than  gases,  which  long  remain  an  impenetrable 
mystery  to  the  mind  of  the  young. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Sparkes  takes  metals 
for  the  first  examination,  metallic  oxides  next,  and  so 
on,  till  at  last  he  touches  on  vegetable  substances, 
animal  chemistry,  and  vital  functions.  The  highest 
praise  which  is  applicable  to  elementary  books  is 
that  they  are  perspicuous  and  logically  arranged.  This 
praise  is  eminently  due  to  Mr.  Sparkes,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  his  little  work  to  our  young  readers.  His 
style  is  clear  and  unaffected,  as  will  be  evident  from  a 
couple  of  short  extracts. 

He  thus  defends  the  alchemists,  whom  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  the  ignorant  to  decry. 

"  In  whatever  manner  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into 
the  nature  and  composition  of  various  bodies,  we  finally 
arrive  at  certain  substances  which  resist  all  attempts  at 
decomposition,  and  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  elemen- 
tary.    Those,  indeed,  which  were  anciently  so  consi- 
dered, viz.,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  have  successively 
been  removed  from  their  proud  position,  but  their  places 
have  been  amply  supplied  by  others  ;  and  modern  re- 
search seems  always  tending  still  further  to  increase  the 
list.     Ridge  after  ridge  has  been  scaled,  but  the  pe^iks 
which  bound  the  horizon  appear  only  the  loftier  and 
more  numerous.     Nor  have  we  any  security  that  the 
substances  now  considered  as  simple,  may  not  some  day 
be  decomposed  :  and  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the 
ridicule  which  is  heaped  upon  the  alchemists  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy.     By  alchemists  I 
do  not  mean  those  jugglers   who,  under   pretence  of 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  imposed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  students  of  che- 
mistry, who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  transmu- 
tation,   and    endeavoured    to    effect    it.     Tbis    belief 
was   founded    on   the    supposition   that   some   of    the 
metals  might  not   be  simple    substances  ;    and  surely 
we  are  making  our  own  ignorance  the  test  of    truth, 
when  we  deny  the  possibility  of  such   transmutation  ; 
or    in    other     words,    deny     that     the     metals    are 
compound  bodies,  merely  because  we  are  unable  to  de- 
compose them.     Thus  much,  however,  let  us  say  for 
these  fathers  of  our  science,  that  in  labour  they  were 
indefatigable  ;  that  their  discoveries  were  invaluable  ; 
and  that  the  apparatus  which  they  invented  ai  d  be- 
quea.hed  to  us  is  almost  perfect.     So  peace  be  to  their 
ashes,  and  honour  to  their  memories." 

The  account  of  the  metallic  oxides  is  commenced  in 
the  following  clear  and  concise  manner. 

"  If  a  bright  surface  of  lead  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
soon  becomes  dull,  and  is  at  last  covered  with  an  earthy 
coating.     If  melted  over  an  ordinary  fire,  this  effect  is 


A  useful  little  account  of  the  manner  of  growing 
Cucumbers  for  Covent-garden  Market  is  circulated  gra- 
tuitously by  Mr.  Cuthill,  to  his  customers  for  Cucumber 
seed.  

We  have  also  to  announce  the  second  volume  of  Vege- 
table Substances  used  as  Food  for  Man.  It  has  been 
previously  noticed,  and  loses  nothing  of  its  value  as  it 
proceeds.  As  we  have  before  observed,  this  edition  is 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 


New  Garden  Plants. 

54.  Vanda  Batemanni.     Crimson  and  Yellow  Vanda. 

Stove  Epiphyte.  (Orchids.*)  Moluccas. 
The  honour  of  discovering  this  splendid  thing  is  due 
to  M.  Gaudichaud,  who  met  with  it  in  the  Moluccas  ; 
of  introducing  it  to  this  country,  to  Mr.  Cuming,  who 
sent  it  from  the  Philippines  ;  of  first  flowering  it  to 
Mr.  Bateman,  with  whom  it  produced  its  magnificent 
sceptre  in  the  stove  at  Biddulph  Grange,  in  June  and 
July  last.  It  is  a  very  large  erect  plant,  with  remark- 
ably thick  aerial  roots,  produced  after  the  custom  of  its 
kindred,  sword-shaped  curved  two  ranked  hard  leaves 
averaging  2  feet  in  length,  and  a  still  longer  spike  of 
some  score  of  flowers,  each  full  2J  inches  across,  flat, 
leathery,  and  long  enduring.  But  it  is  not  alone  for 
their  size  that  these  flowers  are  so  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  colour  is  indescribably  beautiful.  If  you 
look  at  them  in  face,  they  are  the  richest  golden  yellow 
spotted  all  over  with  crimson  ;  but  when  seen  from 
behind,  they  are  wholly  a  vivid  purple,  fading  away  at 
the  edges  into  the  violet  of  Cereus  speciosissimus.  So 
that,  regard  them  which  way  you  will,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  gayest  and  richest  colours  to  be  seen.  What 
could  possibly  have  led  M.  Gaudichaud  to  compare  this 
Epiphyte  with  the  terrestrial  Lissochilus  we  are  unable 
to  imagine,  for  there  is  only  the  slenderest  resemblance 
between  the  two.  His  name  is,  however,  on  record, 
and  the  strict  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature  seem  to 
forbid  its  change.  But,  as  has  often  been  observed, 
Summum  jus  summa  injuria  ;  and  it  is  so  manifestly 
absurd  to  retain  for  a  plant  a  name  that  has  originated 
in  some  misconception,  that  we  venture,  for  once,  to 
disregard  rules  for  the  sake  of  common  sense.  In 
doing  so,  we  cannot  but  associate  with  this  noble  plant 
a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the  order,  and  whose 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  have  gained  him  a  death- 
less name. — Botanical  Register. 
55.  Torema  concolor.  Spotless  Violet  Torenia.  Warm 

Greenhouse  Trailer.  (Figworts.*)  China. 
This  plant  is  probably  regarded  in  herbaria  as  T.  asia- 
tica,  but  living  specimens  forbid  its  union  with  that 
species.  Its  leaves  are  roundish  ovate,  or  even  cor- 
date, and  by  no  means  ovate-lanceolate  ;  their  serra- 
tures  are  much  smaller.  The  flowers  have  no  side 
spots  ;  and  the  tooth  of  the  larger  filaments  is  far 
shorter,  and  more  blunt.  T.  concolor  was  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from  whom  we 
have  the  following  memorandum  : — "  This  plant  was 
found  growing  in  marshy  ground,  on  the  mountain  of 
Hongkong,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  reached  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
July,  1844.  In  China,  it  flowers  in  the  autumn.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  the  dry  weather  sets  in, 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  shrivel  up,  and  remain  in  this 
state  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  temperature 
is  sometimes  down  very  near  the  freezing  point. 
During  the  hot  and  damp  summer  months,  it  grows 
again  with  great  vigour,  and  forms  its  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  In  this  country  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
half  stove  plant,  and  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  summer.  As  it  is  a  trailing  plant,  it  re- 
quires a  trellis.  After  the  flowering  season  is  past,  it 
may  then  be  kept  rather  cool  and  dry  during  the  winter 
months.  It  grows  readily  in  any  free  soil,  and  is  easily 
multiplied  by  cuttings." — Botanical  Register. 


produced  immediately  ;  and  by  continuing  to  remove  

the  crust  as  it  arises,  the  whole  of  the  metal  may  be  Garden  Memoranda. 

converted  into  the  same  substance.     By  exposing  it  to        Mr.  E.  Beck's,Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth.— Growers 

a  further  heat,  it  gradually  turns  yellow  and  then  red  :  of  Pelargoniums  and  Roses  would  do  well  to  visit  this 

in  short,  it  is  converted  into  red-lead.     To  obtain  it  as  place  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  winter  treatment 

brilliant  as  we  meet  with  it  in  commerce,  it  is  necessary  of  these  beautiful  tribes  ;  for  never  have  we  seen  plants 

to  operate  on  large  quantities,  and  with  proper  precau-  in  better  cond  tion.     A  lean-to  house 


2fi  feet  long,  1 1 
tions  ;  but  if  you  simply  heat  a  globule  of  lea'd  for  a  feet  wide,  aud  lOi  feet  in  height,  was  filled  with  speci- 
short  time,  just  beyond  the  outer  flame  produced  by  the  mens  intended  for  exhibition  next  May.  Among  other 
blow-pipe,  and  allow  it  to  cool,  you  will  generally  ob-  varieties  were  Aurora,  Hebe's  Lip,  Rosy  Circle,  Ara- 
serve  it  surrounded  by  s  yellow  or  a  reddish  powder.  '  bella,  Mustee,  Isabella,  Desdemona,  Resplendent,  &c, 
"  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  metal  had, '  all  seedlings  of  1844-5.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
by  this  process,  been  burnt,  and  in  part  destroyed  ;  but  |  the  health  of  the  plants  when  we  mention  that  not  a 


ing    it.       The    latter    erection     is    about    11    feet    in 
height,  28  feet  in  length,  and  15  feet  in  width,  with  a 
table  in  the  middle,  covered  with  seedling  Pelargoniums, 
which,  although  standing  thickly  together,  were  strong 
and  healthy,  with  leaves  broad  and  green,  without  spot 
or  blemish.     This  house  was  chiefly  filled  will  seedlings 
which  have  been  shown  at  the  late  metropolitan  exhibi- 
tions, and  whose  merits  are  again  to  be  proved  in  the 
forthcoming  season.     We  next  entered  a  span-roofed 
Rose-house,  1  li  feet  in  height,  12  feet  wide,  and  24  feet 
in  length.     It  had  a  passage  down  the  middle,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  Roses  were  arranged  on  movable 
shelves  above  a  wooden  tank,  which  was  covered  in 
with  slate,  with  a  bed  on  the  top,  filled  with  sawdust,  in 
which  the  pots  might  be  plunged  when  necessary.     The 
plants  were  nil  in  11 -inch  pots  ;  they  consisted  of  some 
of  the  beHt  Teas,  Bourbons,  Chinas,  and  Noisettes.  ;:nd 
being   unpruned,   many   of  them   were    putting   forth 
vagrant  blossoms,  not   unacceptable    at    this   season. 
These  plants  are  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  May,  and 
in  order  to  have  them  finely  in  bloom  by  that  time,  it 
is  contemplated  to  stimulate  them  a  little  by  fire  heat 
in  spring,  our  variable  seasons  being  hardly  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  accomplish  that  object  without  artificial 
assistance.     The  top  of  the  house  is  glazed  ;  but  the 
under  portion  is  fitted  up  with  sliding  shutters  3  feet 
high,   which  are  removed  altogether  in  summer,  and 
their  place  supplied  with  canvas  which  serves  as  a  shel- 
ter against  gusty  winds,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  a 
sufficiency  of  air.     The  hardier  sorts  in  pots,  such  as 
Mosses,    Perpetuals,   Hybrid    Chinas,    &c,    are    kept 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  grouud,  in  trenches  18 
inches  wide,  whose  sides  are  lined  with  slate  slabs  and 
filled  with  sawdust  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  pots 
nearly  2  inches.     The  latter  stand  on  two  bricks  placed 
in  the  trenches,  so  that  a  vacancy  is  formed  below  the 
pots,  and  thus  perfect  drainage  is  not  only  ensured,  but 
no  inducement  is  offered  for  the  roots  to  pass  beyond 
the   pot— a   point   of    considerable    importance ;    and 
it    will    also    be    perceived,    that    although    worms 
can  get   out,   they   cannot   enter  the    pots.      Besides 
the  glass-houses  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  range, 
150  feet  in  length,  leaning  to  a  south  wall ;  one-third 
of  this  range  is  heated  with  Stephenson's  iron  tanks, 
one-third    with    wooden    tanks,    and    the    remainder 
with  slate  tanks.     The  latter  compartment  is  used  for 
a  propagating-house  in  summer,  and  for  preserving  stock 
in  winter ;  it  was  filled  with  seedling  Pelargoniums  of 
the  present   year,   together  with   the    few   remaining 
plants  not  sent  out  of  the  sorts  advertised  for  sale.     A 
stage  of  five  shelves  in  the  next  compartment  was  filled 
with  specimen  Pelargoniums  in  most  admirable  condi- 
tion, both  as  regards  health  and  cleanliness  ;  the  latter 
a  point  of  no  little  importance  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  at  this  season.     We  now  come  to  the  last 
division,  or  that  heated  by  Stephenson's  iron  tanks ; 
this  was  filled  with    Orchids,  and  other  stove  plants. 
Three  slate  shelves  are  fitted  up   over  the  tanks,  each 
15    inches    wide,    and    reudered   capable   of   holding 
water  by  means   of  slate  margins,  an  inch  in  depth, 
screwed  down   on   cement.     Besides  their   durability, 
these   shelves   have  a  very    clean   and   neat   appear- 
ance.     The  greater    portion  of    the   plants   were   in 
slate  pots  painted  green  ;    but  in   contrast  with   the 
beautiful    shades    of    foliage    we    cannot    help    think- 
ing  the  natural   colour  of   the   slate   would    be   pre- 
ferable to  the  green  painting  which  they  exhibit.     Some 
of  the   plants  were  also   in   ornamental    green    slate 
baskets  similar  to  those  figured  at  p.  35.     The  house, 
as  all  Orchid  houses  should  be,  is  in  two  divisions,  as 
has   already  been  mentioned  (see  p.  820,  1843)  ;  the 
warmer  end  is  furnished   with  a  thermometer,  and  two 
of  Simmon's  hygrometers,  both  of  which  work  together 
almost  to  a  nicety  ;  thus  means  are  provided  not  only 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  heat,  but  also  of  moisture, 
the  latter  a  point  the  value  of  which  is  now  universally 
appreciated.     The  temperature  now  and  during  winter 
is  kept  about  from  u0°  to  75°,  and  the  moisture  from 
25°  to  50°  of  Simmun's  hygrometer,  the  cooler  division 
being   about   5°  lower,  with   moisture   in   proportion. 
Standing  at  right  angles  to  tbis  range  is  another  house 
40  feet  long,  filled  with  seedling  Pelargoniums,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  long  range  of  cold  frames  for 
sheltering  Roses  and  bedding-out  stock  in  winter.     The 
bottoms  of  these  frames  are  slate,  on  which  the  plants 
stand,  affording  perfect  drainage,  and  preserving  the 
wood-work  of  the  frames  from  decay.  All  the  houses  were 
well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  large  slate  tanks  for 
collecting  rain  water  from  the  roofs.     In  justice  to  Mr. 
Dobson,  Mr.  Beck's  gardener,  we  are  bound  to  mention 
that  besides  the  luxuriant  vegetation  everywhere  ob- 
servable, everything  looked  clean  and  neat ;  arrange- 
ment and  economy  being  conspicuous  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  the  latter  are  all-important  with  the  amateur. 


upon  weighing  the  product,  it  is  always  found  that  the 
crust,  or  calx,  is  considerably  heavier  than  the  original 
metal.  How  mere  ashes  could  weigh  more  than  the 
substance  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  for  ages 


single  spot  or  decayed  leaf  was  observable  among  them; 
on  the  contrary,  the  foliage  was  of  the  deepest  green, 
and  to  the  touch  as  stiff  as  that  of  a  Holly  bush.  The 
plants  were  in  11-inch  pots,  placed  thinly  on  the  stage 


a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forms  a  new  era  in  J  so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  play  freely  amongst  them 
chemistry.  I  The  house  was  heated  by  hot-water  flowing  in  4-inch 

"  An  account  of  the  following  very  interesting  experi-  iron  pipes  from  one  of  Burbidge  and  Healy  s 
ment  will  furnish  the  best  explanation.  A  quantity  of ,  boilers,  which  also  heats  a  span-roofed  house  adjoin- 
lead  was  place  in  a  glass  vessel,  called  a  retort,  which  i  .  See  Lindle?'a  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  an  explanation  of 
was  then  hermetically  sealed  ;  that  is,  closed  by  melt-  ;  these  terms. 


Miscellaneous. 

Walcheren  Broccoli,  or  Cauliflower. — A  few  genuine 
seeds  of  this  most  valuable  production  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Legge,  gardener,  Bishopsthorpe,  by  whom  the 
variety  was  first  produced.  The  heads  are  large,  firm, 
white,  like  a  very  fine  Cauliflower,  which  in  fact  it 
closely  resembles  in  appearance,  except  that  the  leaves 
are  not  so  plain  as  those  of  the  Cauliflower.  T:ie  dif- 
ference in  constitution  must,  however,  be  very  consider- 
able, for  it  not  only  stands  the  winter  cold,  but  likewise 
the  summer  drought  much  better  than  Cauliflowers  do  ; 
scarcely  a  head  of  the  latter  could  be  obtained  in  the 
dry  hot  summer  of  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quar- 
ter of  Walcheren  Brc  ccoli  formed  beautiful  heads  of  uni- 
form closeness.     The  following  are  notes  respecting  it 
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from  Mr.  Legge  : — "  For  the  supply  of  a  family,  sow 
the  third  week  in  April,  middle  and  end  of  May,  the 
middle  and  end  of  June,  and  the  middle  and  end  of 
July.  This  attention  will  give  a  regular  supply  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  had  a  regular  supply  last  year  till 
21st  January.  For  the  purpose  of  sowing  seed,  I 
recommend  to  sow  ray  Walcherea  Broccoli  at  the  time 
that  the  winter  Cauliflower  is  sown,  say  about  the  25th 
or  27th  of  August,  and  winter  the  plants  under  hand- 
glasses  as  Cauliflowers.  Give  them  good  soil,  not  too 
light,  nor  leave  more  than  three  or  four  plants  under 
each  glass,  and  let  them  be  well  attended  to  with  respect 
to  air  "  Those  who  have  the  means  ought  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  save  this  variety  from  degener- 
ation ;  for  it  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  all  the 
races  of  sulphur,  purple,  and  cream-coloured  Broccolies 
put  together ;  some  amongst  these  may  be  good  as 
regards  size  and  quality,  but  the  colour  is  always  objec- 
tionable, and  no  one  would  certainly  think  of  using  any 
except  white,  if  he  could  help  it.  There  is  now  no 
necessity  in  almost  any  case,  for  by  timely  sowings  the 
^  alcheren  will  afford  a  long  and  excellent  supply  equal 
21  quality  and  appearance  to  Cauliflower. — Journal  of 
Horticultural  Society. 

Viviparous  Meltns :  A  marvel  reversed. — They 
have  announced  at  Bremen  a  wondrous  phenomenon, 
snch  as  never  before  was  seen,  but  which  was  evidently 
produced  by  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  summer.  Dr. 
C.  H.  Schmidt,  of  the  Museum  of  that  place,  produced 
a  Melon,  the  seeds  of  which  were  in  full  vegetation 
inside  the  fruit,  and  produced  roots  one  to  two  inches 
long,  a  stem  one  inch  long,  and  green  leaves  two  inches 
and  a-half  long  ;  this  was  thought  very  extraordinary, 
considering  that  the  growth  took  place  without  either 
light  or  air.  The  editor  of  the  "  Botanische  Zeitung," 
however,  remarks  that  it  is  much  more  extraordinary 
that  such  a  well-known  fact  as  that  seeds  will  germinate 
in  the  inside  of  fleshy  fruit,  should  be  mentioned  with 
so  much  astonishment,  and  that  anybody  should  talk 
of  want  of  light  and  air  inside  a  fleshy  fruit  like  a  Melon, 
■while  lying  in  the  sun.    ' 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


The  Compost  Yard. — This  most  important  adjunct  of 
good  gardening  is,  I  doubt,  in  many  cases,  still  behind 
the  improved  practices  of  the  present  day,  in  point  of 
good  management.  Such  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
gardener,  but  frequently  arises  from  an  inadequate 
supply  of  labour  at  certain  periods.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
fee  inferred  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  complicated  mix- 
tures ;  for  I  am  well  assured  that  such  will  not  of  them- 
selves produce  any  great  results,  without  attention  to 
the  great  first  principles  which  Nature  has  established. 
I  must  still,  however,  plead  for  a  little  loam,  and  some 
other  matters  in  the  compost-yard.  At  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  this  department  is  to  see 
that  the  drenching  autumn  rains  have  every  facility  for 
escape.  The  best  of  soils,  be  they  ever  so  well  har- 
vested, will  become  soured  in  a  very  short  period,  by  the 
lodgment  of  stagnant  waters.  Agood  compost-yard  on  this 
account  should  be  a  steadily-inclined  plane,  and  the  soils 
or  composts  should  invariably  run  the  way  of  the  de- 
scent in  parallel  ridges.  Now,  although  the  special 
mixing  of  soils  a  long  time  beforehand,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  recommended,  though  dignified  by  the  title  of 
*'  compost ;"  yet,  it  so  happens,  that  in  general  garden- 
ing, much  surplus  soil  or  vegetable  matter,  comes  to 
hand  in  tbe  course  of  the  year.  Such  in  all  cases  can- 
not and  need  not  remain  separate  ;  for  in  a  mixed  state 
there  will  soon  arise  a  demand  for  it if  only  in  repair- 
ing the  beds  of  the  flower-garden.  Those  who  have  not 
harvested  their  loam  should  lose  no  time  ;  for  assur- 
edly a  little  should  be  obtained  annually  if  possible. 
Having  delivered  my  ideas  on  the  best  mode  of  storing 
loams  in  the  Calendar  for  the  15th  of  August,  and  added 
eome  remarks  at  p.  548  of  the  same  date,  on  the  plat- 
form mode  of  planting  fruit-trees  —bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject it  only  remains  for  me  to  repeat,  that  not  only 
ahould  such  soils  be  kept  clear  of  standing  water,  but 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  tbe  rain  from 
entering.  Those  who  are  procuring  loam  now,  may  let 
h  remain  on  the  ground  where  dug  until  hard  frozen  ; 
it  may  then  be  carted  away  without  destroying  its 
texture. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
The  winter-blooming  Coriteas,  Epacrises,  Polygalas, 
Acacias,  Pimeleas,  &c,  will  now  begin  to  make  a  charm- 
ing addition  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  conservatory. 
Take  care  to  give  every  attention  to  judicious  watering, 
more  especially  to  such  as  the  Epacrises  ;  it  will  not  do 
to  trust  this  process  to  inexperienced  or  neglectful 
workmen.  stove  and  Orchids.  —  Continue  former 
directions— hardening  growths,  and  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  quiet  atmosphere,  somewhat  dry.  Keep 
down  all  unnatural  night  heat.  Mixed  Greenhouse— 
■bet  all  bulbs  arousing  from  their  lethargic  state,  such 
as  tbe  Amaryllis  tribes,  the  Lachenalia,  Oxalis,  with 
others,  have  very  moderate  supplies  of  water  until  the 
.eaves  are  somewhat  expanded.  Keep  down  all  decay- 
ing leaves,  and  observe  the  utmost  cleanliness.  If  any 
the  Btoek  appear  too  much  crowded,  endeavour  to 
weed  out ^inferior  or  half-harJy  things,  transferring 
them  to  the  pits  or  frames,  or, in  case  of  severe  need,  to 
»  shed  or  outhouse,  provided  they  are  of  the  hard- 
leaved  class,  or  decidedly  deciduous.  Cold  Pits  or 
Frames— Gm  all  the  air  possible,  day  and  night ; 
iarely   keeping   out   slight  frosts.     Do  not  give  water 


until  the  inmates  actually  flag,  and  then  in  the  morning 
of  a  fine  day. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 

Pines — Give  air  all  night  to  those  in  dung-pits,  and 
withhold  entirely  all  root  watering  or  syringing  until 
January.  Vinery — Where  forcing  has  actually  com- 
menced, let  the  wood  be  frequently  moistened  by  the 
syringe.  Proceed  with  much  steadiness  and  caution 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  giving  the  sap  time  to  apportion 
itself  in  an  equable  way.  Late  Grapes. — Use  fireheat 
every  morning,  if  only  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  leave  a 
little  back  air,  and  also  a  front  current  all  night,  unless 
the  atmosphere  out-of-doors  is  overcharged  with  hu- 
midity. Peaches. — Proceed  with  the  same  circum- 
spection here  as  in  the  Vintry ;  the  principles  at  the 
commencement  of  forcing  are  few  and  simple.  One 
piece  of  good  advice  is — do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
at  first. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Little  now  can  be  added  here  at  present.  Where 
lawns  have  not  been  well  attended  to,  through  pressure 
of  business,  another  mowing  and  rolling  may  take  place. 
The  bulk  of  the  dead  leaves  should  be  removed  imme- 
diately preparatory  to  a  general  cleaning.  If  the  shrubs 
require  a  compost  it  is  a  much  more  cleanly  plan  to 
bring  back  some  decayed  vegetable  matter  when  a 
digging  occurs. 

FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

After  so  fine  an  autumn,  during  which  period  all 
bulbs  have  been  got  well  into  the  ground,  and  the  Tulip 
grower  especially  has  commenced  his  labours  under 
favourable  auspices,  we  would  advise  that  every  bed, 
however  small,  be  properly  and  substantially  hooped 
over,  so  that  by  covering  with  a  number  of  Russian 
mats  sewed  together,  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  bed  or  beds,  the  collection  may  be  safely  defended 
from  an  excess  of  either  rain  or  frost.  Most  amateurs 
were  taught  a  severe  lesson  last  season,  the  serious 
effects  of  which  on  their  most  choice  bulbs  will  be  for 
some  time  severely  felt.  Beds  of  choice  Pausies  ought 
also  to  be  protected,  and  in  mild  weather  traps  should 
be  set  for  snails,  which  even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
will  cause  great  detriment  to  plants.  Polyanthuses. — 
Perhaps  the  best  bloom  of  these  beautiful  spring 
flowers  which  we  have  of  late  years  seen,  was  grown  in 
a  pit  facing  the  north-east  (built  of  turves  cut  from  a 
pasture  field)  and  planted  in  a  compost  of  decayed  leaves, 
loam,  and  sheep  manurs!  ;  the  plants  during  the  spring 
months  were  robust  in  the  extreme,  and  the  bloom  of 
first-rate  excellence.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to 
try  a  turf  pit  against  one  made  with  brick,  at  least  those 
of  them  who  are  about  commencing  the  cultivation  of 
the  Polyanthus,  it  will  be  found  more  impervious  to 
frost,  and  decidedly  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the 
plants  than  growing  them  in  pots  in  frames.  Carna- 
tions, Picolees.  and  Avriculus  must  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  pots  not  allowed  to  get  soddened  with  wet ;  in  fact, 
the  less  water  the  better,  compatible  with  health. 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Now  winter  is  at  hand,  I  beg  again  to  remind  the 
readers  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  importance  of  having  a 
stock  of  keeping  roots  at  hand  in  the  vegetable  shed. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
Horse-radish,  Beet,  Scorzonera,  and  Salsafy,  should  be 
at  hand  here.  If  the  vegetable  shed  is  as  it  ought,  to 
be,  several  feet  below  the  ground-level,  and  possessing  a 
close-fitting  door,  the  above  vegetables  may  be  merely 
laid  in  heaps.  If  they  are  apt  to  shrivel,  things  of  this 
kind  will  be  better  in  layers  with  clean  sand.  Let  all 
remaining  Cabbage  plants  still  in  the  seed  b°ds  be 
pricked  out  forthwith.  If  any  spare  time,  get  the  Rhubarb, 
Seakale,  Horse-radish,  &c.  planted  now,  instead  of  the 
spring.  In  all  these  cases  be  sure  to  trench  deep  and 
loosen  the  bottom  of  the  ground  on  the  subsoiling  prin- 
ciple. Some  early-frame  Radishes  may  be  sown  in  a 
week  or  so.  I  plant  Kidney  Potatoes  now,  on  raised 
beds  ;  soil  them  6  inches  deep,  and  sow  early  Radishes 
on  the  surface  immediately  :  the  straw  covering  neces- 
sary protects  both  crops  at  once.  Orcharding.— Let 
the  Figs  be  protected  immediately.  Nothing  is  better 
or  more  simple  than  tying  wisps  of  new  straw  suc- 
cessively along  the  stems,  each  one  overlapping  the  last. 
Let  alreuperfluous  nails  be  drawn  from  wall-trees,  and 
proceed  at  every  opportunity  with  general  pruning  ;  the 
nailing  hammer  following  the  knife,  with  the  exception 
of  south  walls  ;  these  had  better  remain  until  the  end 
of  January,  as  the  buds  are  apt  to  become  unseasonably 
excited. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  cottager  should  now  trench  every  spare  yard  of 
ground,  and  throw  it  into  sharp  ridges.  Weeds  and 
vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds  should  be  got  together,  in 
order  to  increase  the  manure  heap.  Let  damp  soil  have 
early  attention  in  the  way  of  drainage  wherever  ma- 
terials can  be  procured. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  19  ,1833,  as 
obaarved  at  the  Horticnltnral  Garden,  Chiswloa . 
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Slate  ol  the  Weather  at  Chiewlck  during  the  last  20  years,  for  tha 
ensuing  Week  ending  Nov.  28,  184I-". 
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Wotlces  to  Correspondents. 

Asphaltine—  J  S  Davies — Unless  this  material  can  be  made  to 
lose  its  smell,  we  6hould  not  like  to  apply  it  to  plants.  If  it 
does  lose  it,  it  would  then  be  useful,  but  is  scarcely  warm 
enough.  Send  20  yards  to  21,  Regent-street ;  we  will  give  it  a 
trial,  and  return  you  a  Post-office  order  for  the  value. 

Boilers — A  IF"—  We  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  but 
we  see  more  evil  than  good  in  it. 

Charcoal — Thirus — Use  it  to  your  Onion  and  Potato  crop  in 
preference  ;  but  it  suits  everything.  Its  being  in  fine  powder 
is  of  no  consequence.  Cannot  you  saturate  it  with  chamber- 
ley  before  using  ?     It  is  much  improved. X X—  The  only 

reason  why  half-burnt  wood  when  plunged  in  water  is  not  so 
good  as  charcoal  is — 1,  that  it  perhaps  is  not  charred 
through  ;  2,  that  there  is  not  so  much  of  it ;  3,  that  some  of 
the  saline  matter  will  be  washed  out.  Charcoal  should  be 
made  without  access  of  air,  except  just  so  far  as  is  required 
to  maintain  a  very  slow  combustion.  When  reduced  to 
powder  it  suits  all  kitchen-garden  crops,  especially  Onions, 
Potatoes,  and  root-crops. 

Empty  Letter— A  letter-cover  with  the  post-mark  of  Hay, 
and  having  the  registered  number  507,  has  been  received ; 
but  it  was  empty. 

Fejchsias— J  J  L — You  will  find  a  good  variety  in  the  following 
sorts  : — Kentish  Bride,  Smith's  Venusta,  Dr.  Jephson,  Cleo- 
patra, Lowryi,  and  Cassandra.1* 

Insects — T  C — Tour  Cabbages  are  covered  with  the  Aleyrodes 
proletella.  When  first  discovered,  the  infested  leaves  should 
have  been  destroyed.  If  the  winter  does  not  kill  the  insects, 
there  will  be  no  remedy  but  ceasing  to  grow  Cabbages  for  a 

season.  R. C  C  B — The  ants  drowned  in  the  honey  jar  are 

named  Formica  brunnea.  R. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes — Sigma — The  stalks  when  dry  contain 
starch  and  sugar,  and  may  be  used  in  a  chaff-cutter ;  they 
are,  however,  better  used  before  they  become  naturally  dry. 
They  are  eaten  by  any  animals  to  which  cut  straw  is  suit- 
able. They  also  make  useful  fuel,  and  excellent  manure 
when  well  trampled  down.  The  best  time  to  use  them  is  in 
July  and  August,  when  they  may  be  cut  half  way  down. 

Names  of  Plants— J  W  L— The  Beet  leaves  are  attacked  by  a 
kind  of  rust  called  Credo  Betas  ;  it  is  well  known  to  botanists, 
and  is  a  beautiful  microscopical  object  when  the  powder  is 

mixed  with  water. Este — Leycesreria  formosa,   a  bardy 

shrub  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains  ;  it  is  aCaprifoil.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  salt  to  Raspberry  plants, 

and  would  rather  that  our  neighbours  tried  it  first. ME— 

The  fruit  of  XUopia  aromatica. C  A  AL — If  the  Buffalo 

Berry  is  Shepherdia  argentea,  then  it  is  a  hardy  shrub,  hand- 
some when  in  fruit ;  but  you  must  take  care  to  have  a  female 
plant.     The  nurseryman  who  told  you  it  was  Ribes  america- 

num  was  a  very  no  matter  what;  there  is  no  such 

plant. -W  Wood — German  Millet,   Setaria  germanica,  an 

annual  Grass,  grown  in  warmer  countries  than  this.,  for  the 
sake  of  its  small  grains,  which  are  eaten. 

Pine-apples — D  OS — Grow  Queens,  and  study  "Hamilton  on 
the  Pine."  Tou  ask  us  for  a  treatise. 3/^-It  is  in  prepa- 
ration :  we  cannot  hasten  our  correspoBtTeirEs. 

Plans — An  Old  Svb  —  Tour  employer  must  apply  to  an  archi- 
tect. It  is  unreasonable  to  require  gardeners  to  give  iu  plans 
of  villas. 

Planting— Jas  Y—  Many  thanks.  It  shall  have  place  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Polmaise—  O  G— Both  the  failures  have  become  successful— of 
course.  Have  you  so  little  confidence  in  truth  that  you 
would  abandon  it  the  moment  that  it  is  affected  by  error  ? 

True  principles  cannot  mislead. RAJ — The  return  flue 

is  the  cold-air  drain  ;  you  will  see  where  it  commences  by 
referring  to  the  plan  given  at  p.  563  ;  it  conducts  air  over  the 
iron  plate,  then  back  over  the  tank,  and  then  into  the  house. 
We  fear  you  have  not  yet  mastered  the  principles  of  the 
thing,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple.     We  presume  9 

must  be  a  misprint  for  7  ;  it  is  not  material. F  D  TF— The 

Church  Question  is  about  to  be  brought  forward.  If  you  do 
not  want  the  ground  you  had  better  lay  your  ramp.mt  Broc- 
coli on  its  side  without  taking  up  the  plants  ;  but  if  the 
ground  is  in  request,  then  you  may  take  up  the  plants  and 
lay  them  in  trenches  by  the  heels  with  advantage.^ 

Potatoes — MA  G — We  must  decline  inserting  your  obliging 
communication.  The  subject  is  exhausted,  as  far  as  old  ideas 
are  concerned.  You  have  now  adopted  the  view  originally 
taken  by  ourselves,  and  which  we,  upon  more  full  informa- 
tion, have  abandoned. J  B — We  readily  excuse  your  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  so  much  room  should  be  occupied  by 
the  Potato  question.  Let  us  hope  that  you  in  return  will  ex- 
cuse our  expression  of  regret  that  any  one  should  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  surrounding  this  great  national  ques- 
tion with  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected.  Food  is 
paramount  to  all  things.  Portugal  Carobs  are  excellent 
cattle  feed  ;  but  they  imllnot  pay;  they  cost  too  much  money. 

Strawberries— J  R— There  is  nothing  in  the  papers  you  men- 
tion which  calls  fur  your  remarks.  We  cannot  treat,  or  per- 
mit others  to  treat,  intelligent  correspondents  with  incivility. 
We  do  not  at  all  approve  of  xbe  tone  of  your  letter. 

Tines—  W  F— Your  plan  must  succeed,  and  will  doubtless  be 
universally  followed  now  that  glass  is  to  be  had  for  4d.  a  foot. 
We  have  for  some  time  past  been  intending  to  recommend 
such  a  measure,  but  other  things  have  stood  in  the  way. 

Misc — Preston — Do  as  your  mistress  desires,  and  don't  have 
fancies.  She  objects  to  pond-water  because  it  produces  green 
Algals,  in  which  she  is  right ;  and  you  ask  whether  clear 

spring-water  is  so  good,  which  is  not  the  question. Thomas 

— Not  a  plant ;  some  marine  animal  production. Subscriber 

— We  cannot  undertake  to  recommend  one  newsp'aper  before 

another. J  JL— Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  :" 

there  are  many  species  of  Nepenthes,  but  only  three   or  four 

in  cultivation. Llandovery — An  excellent  article  on  the 

f  irmation  andmanagement  of  the  shrubbery -border  ha3  been 
given  in  our  first  number  for  this  year,  by  Mr.   Errington.J 

E  JJodiveU — Apply  to   the  respective  Secretaries    at   21, 

Regent-street,  London,  and  Ebenezer-house,  Peckham.J 

W  S—  Dahlia  roots  may  bo  stowed  away  in  any  place  free 
from  frost  and  damp.     A  greenhouse  floor  is  not  essential  ; 

any  place  will  do  where  the  latter  evils  can  be  avoided. J 

Rose  Amateur— Prune  your  Roses  in  March,  early  or  late,  ac- 
cording to  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  J 

SEEDLING   FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums—.??  Z—  Tour  purple  peedling  is  a  very  good 
flower,  large,  and  full  of  petals,  which  being  incurved,  the 
small  disk'in  the  centre  is  hidden,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  specimen  sent  (which  is  rather  a  stale  bloom).  It 
will  make  a  good  addition  to  this  class  of  eo  ours.* 

V  Asusual,manycommunicationshavebeenreceivedtoolate, 
andothersareunavoidably  detained  tillthenecessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
correspondents,  the  insertion  ef  whose  contributions  is  still 
delayed. 
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POTATO  EPIDEMIC. 
To  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  &  OTHERS. 

PARKER'S  ENTYKOPROLEON,  OR  CHE- 
MICAL COMPOSITION  MANURE,  for  destroying  the 
"Wireworm,  Grub,  Mole,  lusects,  and  Vermin  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetable  productions,  and  for 
assisting  vegetation. 

W.  and  S.  B.  Parker  in  offering  their  Composition  Manure 
to  the  notice  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  others  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  do  so  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  it 
will  be  found  fully  to  effect  all  the  objects  intended,  and  to  be 
a  desideratum  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  classes  of 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  now  offered.  This  Manure  will 
be  found  most  effectually  to  destroy  the  fly  in  Turnips,  to  pre- 
serve corn  and  other  seeds  and  grain  from  insects  without  in- 
juring or  affecting  She  seed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  mate- 
rially assists  and  promotes  vegetation.  It  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  in  cold  and  wet  corn  lands,  keeping  the  young  plants 
warm,  and  contributing  essentially  to  their  growth  and 
nourishment.  On  meadow  land,  also,  its  beneficial  qualities 
will  be  readily  perceived,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
as  a  rich,  cheap,  and  invaluable  Manure. 

The  extraordinary  disease  affecting  the  Potato  is  now  be- 
come an  object  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  to  the  grower, 
but  to  the  consumer  ;  and  any  expedient  or  specific  to  stop  or 
diminish  the  malady,  must  be  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  experiments, 
observations,  and  opinions  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease  has 
been  suggested,  or  any  efficacious  specific  or  remedy  proposed, 
and  the  alarming  extent  of  the  mischief  justifies  and  requires 
the  adoption  of  any  reasonably  proposed  preventive  or  miti- 
gant.  With  this  view  the  proprietors  of  the  Chemical  Compo- 
sition Manure,  confidently  recommend  its  adoption  as  a  perfect 
specific  against  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  limits  of  an  ad- 
vertisement do  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  subject,  or  the  reasons  for  the  great  efficacy 
of  this  Manure  otherwise  the  proprietors  flatter  themselves 
their  explanation  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  one  gentleman,  evi- 
dently of  great  practical  experience  and  observation,  and  who 
has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  the  leaf,  from  the  appearance  of  blotches  on  the 
leaves  of  those  plants  where  the  Potato  was  found  diseased, 
but  it  is  apprehended  this  opinion  rests  on  most  fallible 
grounds,  as  the  blotches  may  as  probably  be  the  effect  as  the 
origin  or  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
the  disease,  whether  the  effect  of  an  insect,  of  fungus,  or  of 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  other  undiscoverable 
cause,  must  originate  in  an  effect  on  the  tuber  in  the  ground, 
and  whilst  on,  or  after  it  attains  its  mature  growth,  the  proper 
remedy  therefore  must  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  this  manure  on  all  kinds  of  insects  affecting  the 
roots  and  germs  of  vegetable  products,  and  its  stimulative  and 
nourishing  qualities,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
against  the  Potato  epidemic.  The  proprietors  consequently, 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  observations  of  other 
parties,  strongly  recommend  the  dressing  of  the  land  with  their 
Manure  previously  to  planting,  being  confidently  assured  it 
will  be  found  a  perfect  preventative  of  this  fatal  disease,  as  also 
in  other  respects  a  cheap  and  fertilising  manure. 

Sold  in  casks  of  any  size  at  61.  per  ton,  with  directions,  «fec, 
for  use,  by  "W\  and  S.  B.  PARKER,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Che- 
mical and  Colour  Works.  Deptford,  Kent;  where  also  can  be 
had  Prospectuses  with  Testimonials. 


HYDRAULIC     RAM, 

Fountain  Maker,   70,    Strand, 


^FHE     IMPROVED 
-■-    Fixed  by  Freeman  Roe 
London,    can   be  worked    by 
small  stream,    of    half-an-inch, 
where   a  fall  of  2   feet  can  be 
obtained.    The  same  Ram  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cis- 
tern arranged  to    throw   a   Jet 
of  Water  constituting   a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. 

ENGINES  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  DOUCHE 
AND  OTHER  BATHS.  BUILDINGS  HEATED  BY  HOT 
WATER.  WATER  WHEELS  to  work  Small  Pumps,  from  15Z. 
Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  «fcc. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
plete for  4Z. 


u 


SE  DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE 
FOR  DIBBLING  YOUR  WHEAT. 
Prices  : 

For  Dibbling  a  single  row  .        .        .£200 

Ditto         double  row  .        .        .       4  10    0 

For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  &c,  apply  to  ' 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Thursday,      Nn~.  26— AKrienliural  Imp.  Sic.  of  Ireland. 
Wbdnb-.day,  Dec.     2— Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
3— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


Thursday. 
LOCAL   SOCIETIES 


-Gloucester— Shropham  and  GulltcroBs. 


Not.  25 — Plympton 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


Maiy  - 


'  Si.Maiy— BloSeld 


Nov  26- 
27- 


RIchmnndihlrR 
■Wrenlhnm  —  L'chfield— 
Hadle-gh 
■Hereford— Northampton 

The  meeting- of  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society, of  Ireland,  referred  to  in  another  page, 
has  since  been  held  ;  the  Society  has  resolved  by  a 
large  majority,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  their 
14th  rule,  which  provides  "  that  no  question  shall  be 
discussed  at  any  of  its  meetings  of  a  political  ten- 
dency, or  which  shall  refer  to  any  matter  to  be 
brought  forward  or  pending  in  either  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;"  and  their  first  step  in  consequence 
with  reference  to  Government  doings  in  Ireland, 
has  been  to  "  constitute  themselves  a  committee,  to 
sit  from  day  to  day,  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
appear  advisable  for  obtaining  accurate  information  I 


embodying  the  collective  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  the  Society  at  large." 

Now,  on  this  point  we  must  express  our  acqui- 
escence in  what  Mr.  La  Touche  stated.  He 
doubted  their  power  to  abrogate  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  Society  has  been  constituted, 
and  he  thought  that  however  important  the  subjects 
might  be  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  before 
ihem,  their  discussion  there  would  inevitably  lead  to 
division.  We  believe  him  to  be  quite  right,  and 
that  that  will  be  the  result  of  this  movement.  The 
proper  business  of  that  Society  is  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  Agriculture  ;  and  with  the  subject  of 
"  Famine-assessments,"  let  its  importance  be  what 
it  may.  this  has  nothing  to  do.  There  is  scope 
enough  in  the  department  which  does  belong  to  it 
for  the  useful  exercise  of  all  its  energies;  and  no 
other  matter,  however  momentous,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  intrude. 

The  considerations  which  famine  brings  cannot 
be  put  away  ;  nor  do  we  for  one  moment  suggest 
that  they  should  ;  but  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  should  attend  to  them  in 
their  individual,  not  in  their  official  capacity  ;  or  if 
it  be  true  that  greater  effect  results  from  combined 
effort,  another  Society  specially  for  acting  up  to 
these  considerations  should  have  been  constituted. 
In  a  country  where  political  feelings  have  the 
strength  of  passion,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  non-political  Society 
to  admit  for  discussion  subjects  the  consideration  of 
which  must  of  necessity  bring  these  feelings  into 
play. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  late 
Meeting  of  the  Lond  hj  Farmers'  Club  :  we  give 
a  report  of  it  in  another  column,  abridged  (with  cor- 
rections) from  that  which  appeared  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  great  want  of  confi- 
dence prevalent  among  agriculturists,  as  among  the 
professors  of  all  manual  arts,  in  the  truth  which  has 
been  so  extensively  proved,  that  use  of  machinery 
is  always  part  of  the  system  which  employs  the 
greatest  number  of  hands.  "  The  introduction  of 
threshing-machines  might  be  '  economical,'  but  it 
could  not  be  'good' — not  merely  because  of  its 
work  not  being  so  perfect,  but  because,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  with  so  large  a  labouring-  population, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  that  lessens  our  means 
of  employing  them."  That  was  the  spirit  of  much 
that  was  spoken  the  other  night  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  house.  The  motive  that  was  insisted  on  is 
doubtless  good,  but  it  will  never  lead  an  intelligent 
man  to  reject  threshing-machines.  The  way  to 
find  employment  for  labourers  is  to  improve  agricul- 
ture in  all  its  details.  No  doubt  so  far  as  the  pre- 
paration of  grain  is  concerned,  the  employment  of 
machines  diminishes  labour ;  but  as  regards  the 
whole  art  of  farming,  of  which  this  is  but.  one  small 
item,  the  result  is  very  different.  Everything  which 
cheapens  an}'  of  the  processes,  and  therefore  the 
products  of  any  business,  tends,  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  those  products,  to  attract  capital  to 
their  manufacture  ;  and  the  invariab!e  result  of  that 
is  to  give  increased  scope  for  the  employment  of 
labour. 

This  is  a  real  chain  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
worthy  of  more  confidence  than  it  generally  receives. 


Our  readers  will  have  seen  (p.  748)  that  the 
Council  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society 
have  instructed  their  Lecturer  at  the  ensuing- 
annual  meeting  in  London  to  confine  himself  to 
explanations,  and  illustrations  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  elementary  substances 
referred  to  in  works  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
He  is  to  avoid  speculation  on  the  methods  of 
improving  agriculture  which  may  suggest  them 
selves  to  one  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of 
Chemistry  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ;  he  is  simply 
to  use  the  opportunity  given  him  so  as  to  impart  to 
his  audience  a  greater  ability  than  many  of  them 
may  possess  for  the  due  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  scientific  works  on  Agriculture. 

The  object  he  is  to  aim  at  is  well  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  any  man — the  lectures  to  be  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Ryan*  with  a  view  to  its  attainment 
will  no  doubt  be  highly  interesting  and  useful.  If 
the  instiuctions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  that 
gentleman  be  intended  merely  to  ensure  a 
full  discussion  of  the  particular  points  to  which, 
on  the   present   occasion,  it    has    been    resolved, 


believe  that  so  wide  a  departure  will  ever  be  made 
from  the  Society's  motto  as  this  would  imply.  To 
judge  thus  would  be  to  cut  off  one  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  agricultural  improvement.  For  this  Coil 
only  be  looked  for  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  ap- 
plying the  skill  which  practice  has  already  conferred, 
or  by  experimenting  in  accordance  with  the  known 
laws  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  latter  is  that  to  which  scientific  men  ne- 
cessarily confine  themselves;  their  speculations 
have  already  in  many  instances  been  eminently 
useful  ;  and  for  agriculturists  to  think  meanly  of 
them  is  not  only  ungrateful  and  unjust,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES,  &c. 
Feeling  that  agriculturists  need  rather  the  spur  than 
the  rein,  in  running  their  course  of  improvements,  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance  that  I  enter  upon  the  details 
of  failures  and  disappointments  in  submitting  theory  to 
the  test  of  practice  ;  but  as,  in  navigation,  a  chart 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  it  laid  down  the  shoals  which 
a  ship  must  avoid,  so  in  agriculture  the  ]rrogress  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  dangers  are 
pointed  out  that  await  the  cultivator,  and  the  difficulties 
which  impede  hi9  march.  Facts  wid  spriug  up  from 
time  to  time  which  require  explanation,  and  objections 
which  demand  an  answer  ;  and  they  should  not  be  kept 
out  of  sight  or  pushed  aside,  but  boldly  confronted. 
The  evidence  on  both  sides,  both  for  and  against  any 
particular  practice,  should  be  fairly  balanced,  and  since 
two  opposite  conclusions  cannot  both  be  true,  inrpiiry 
should  be  stimulated  to  detect  the  fallacy  iuvolved  in 
that  which  we  reject,  and  so  we  may  discover  more 
certain  rules  to  insure  success.  Guano  is  known  by 
general  experience  to  be  a  very  active  fertilizer  of  the 
soil,  and  many  would  be  ready  to  say,  in  order  to  feed 
a  greater  quantity  of  stock,  why  do  you  not  increase 
the  productiveness  of  your  meadows  by  manuxing  them 
with  guano  ;  no  doubt  it  will  pay  you  well  2  I  have 
tried  it  this  year  as  a  top-dressing,  but  entirely  without 
success,  as  the  subjoined  experiments  will  show  : — 


Weight  of  Hay. 


Tns. 
1 


1.  Without  manure,  p.  acre. 
1£  cwt.  of  Guano  and  3 

hushels  of  Charcoal . . 
Ditto    

2.  Without  manure 

X\  cwt.  of  G-uano  and  3 

hushels  of  Charcoal . . 

3.  Without  manure 

I1  cwt.  of  Guano  and  3 

bushels  of  Chat  coal ..  |      1 

4.  Without  manure j      1 

li  cwt.  of  Guano 1 

5.  Without  manure 1 

1$  cwt.  of  Guano 1 

6.  Without  manure I      1 

11  cwt.  of  Guano j      1 

7.  Without  manure 2 

1*  cwt.  of  Guano .1      2 


lbs. 
64 


48 
64 

53 
106 
37 
42 
58 
5 
29 


Cost  of 
Manure. 

s. 

d. 

15 

17 

9 

7* 

14 

7i 

13 

6 

13 

6 

13 

C 

13 

G 

IS 

6 

Loss. 


6     3 

12  10* 


5    1 

5  11 
4  0 
4  11 


.     ,.  ,  ....  I  as  a  matter  of  special  importance,   to  direct    the 

respecting  the  extent  of  benehr  to  be  derived  from  attention  of  the  members,  no  objection  can  be 
the  present  mode  of  providing  employment,  and  the  taken  to  thern.  But  th  are  liable  t0  be  under. 
ttCr^Z?{ %VZZ£l  MM.'?*  T»d- !  stood,  or,  we  hope,  misunderstood,  as  signifying  the 


ments  as  full  deliberation  should  indicate  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  from  time  to  time  such 


representations  as  those  inquiries  may  supply,  thus   »nd  loth  of  December  next." 


mind  of  the  Council  that  the  speculations  referred 
to  are  of  comparatively  small  value.     We  cannot 
In  the  theatre  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  on  the  9th 


In  this  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  the  price  of  hay 
is  4/.  a  ton.  The  weather  being  showery  in  the  spring, 
when  the  manure  was  applied,  was  as  favourable  to  the 
experiment  as  could  be  wished,  and  the  ground  chosen 
for  comparison  in  each  case  was  immediately  adjacent 
to  that  where  the  manure  was  laid.  For  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  produce  on  the  unmanured  parts  shows 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  single  comparisons 
of  detached  portions,  and  that  a  very  erroneous  estimate 
might  be  formed  of  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  effica- 
cious. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  soil  had  reached  that 
maximum  point  of  fertility  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
stimulated  ;  neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  guano  was 
effete  and  powerless,  for  portions  of  three  different 
cargoes  were  tried,  and  though  they  were  not  minutely 
analysed,  yet  1  ascertained  that  they  were  not  adulte- 
rated with  the  earths,  and  that  they  abounded  in  am- 
momaeal  salts.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  of  which  it  smelt  very  strongly, 
being  volatilised  and  diffused  through  the  air,  was 
carried  down  by  the  rains  upon  the  Grass,  for  which 
it  was  not  intended  ;  and  perhaps  this  conjecture  is  in 
some  degree  countenanced  by  observing  the  superior 
efficacy  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  salt  so  much 
less  volatile  than  the  carbonate,  in  two  instances  ; 
indeed  out  of  five  there  was  a  trifling  loss  ;  in  the  first 
not  more  than  9rf.,  and  in  the  second  5J.  ;  but  the 
others  gave  ample  compensation.  In  the  third  case  the 
gain  was  2s.  Id.  ;  in  the  fourth,  5s.  lOd.  ;  in  the  fifth, 
6s.  lOrf.  ;"but  the  most  remarkable  success  was  that 
obtained  by  a  manure  which  every  farmer  should  pre- 
serve with  the  greatest  care,  for  it  is  within  his  own 
premises,  and  needs  only  to  be  conducted  into  a  tank 
to  be  constantly  ready  fsr  use.  640  gallons  of  the 
drainings  from  the  eow-house,  mixed  with  40  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  to  convert  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  it  contained  into  the  sulphate,  the  cost  being 
4s,  2d.,  produced  an  increase  of  hay  to  the  value  of 
1/.  6s.  3d.  per  acre.  With  respect  to  corn,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  this  year  to  ascertain  by  weight  and 
measure  the  merits  of  different  modes  of  cultivation, 
and  also  to  the  means  of  obtaining  successive  crops  of 
Wheat,  year  after  year,  upon  the  same  ground.  First, 
then,  upon  comparing  the  produce  of  three  lands,  one 
of  which  was  dibbled,  the  second  broadcast,  and  the 
third  drilled,  it  appeared  that  the  dibbled  gave  half  a 
bushel  more  than  either  of  the  others  (36  bshls.  4  galls.), 
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besides  tfie  saving  of  more  than  a  bushel  in  the  .seed. 
The  straw  was  less  by  three  trusses.  It  has  been 
deemed  almost  an  axiom  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
that  loosening  the  soil  about  their  roots  is  beneficial  to 
tiem,  by  giving  the  atmosphere  access  to  their  fibrils. 
The  following  experiments  seem  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  that  opinion  : — 


Weight 

Corn. 

Straw. 

per 
bushel. 

Bshls. 

Truss. lbs. 

lbs". 

1.  Drilled  "Wheat, hand-hoed    .... 

32 

69    24 

63| 

„         once  horse-hoed    . . 

32 

6S    — 

63* 

„         twice  horse-hoed  . . 

24 

55      4 

63i 

2.  Drilled  ditto  and  not  hoed   .... 

38 

77    12 

64 

36 

76    16 

64 

3,  Drilled  ditto  and  horse-hoed  . . 

40 

76    32 

.  64 

42 
47 

87    20 
102    14 

64 

64 

The  first  of  these  experiments  furnishes,  I  think,  a 
key  to  explain  the  whole.  The  plants  have  been  hoed 
too  unmercifully,  and  though  the  rows  were  9  inches, 
asunder,  the  hoes  have  been  too  broad,  which  is  most 
visible  where  the  operation  was  repeated  ;  for  there  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  injurious  both  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  produce,  probably  by  cutting  off  the 
tender  fibres,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
produced  upon  a  fruit  border  by  digging  the  earth 
instead  of  forking  it,  and  that  effect  may  of  course  be 
equally  produced  by  an  improper  use  of  the  hand-hoe, 
especially  if  the  labourer  was  anxious  to  make  his  work 
as  effectual  as  that  of  the  horse-hoe  ;  but  where  that 
implement  is  wielded  more  carefully  I  have  now  to 
produce  some  strong  evidence  that  it  will  do  good 
instead  of  harm  to  Wheat,  as  well  as  to  other  plants. 
In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  I  adopted  last  year,  I 
have  again  been  trying  whether  the  plant  can  be  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  food  in  the  shape  of  nitrogen,  or 
one  or  other  of  the  inorganic  ingredients,  in  which  the 
soil  may  be  defective  by  steeping  the  seed  in  certain 
salts,  or  watering  it  afterwards  with  the  solution.  The 
same  plots  of  ground  which  were  tried  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  were  tried  exactly  in  the  same  way 
this  year.  All  the  seed  was  steeped,  but  only  one-half 
was  watered.  Four  of  the  salts  were  sulphate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  space  which  each  ocupied  was  divided 
into  eight  parts,  one  half  of  which  was  hoed  and  the 
other  left  untouched.  The  produce  both  in  grain  and 
straw  was  weighed,  and  these  are  the  results — 
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In  all  these  cases  the  hoed  crops  have  the  advantage 
over  those  that  were  not  hoed,  though  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hoeings.  I  say  in  all,  be- 
cause the  nitrate  of  potash  is  only  apparently,  and  not 
really  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;"for  the  straw  which 
was  hoed  maintains  its  superiority  in  weight,  and  the 
ears  were  remarkably  full  and  strong,  and  there- 
fore were  more  pecke'd  by  the  birds.  Indeed  the  dif- 
ference throughout  is  really  greater  than  it  appears, 
for  the  hoed  crops  invariably  suffered  more  from 
the  depredations  of  the  birds  than  the  unhoed.  But 
the  other  object  that  I  had  in  view  was  to  com- 
pare the  produce  of  this  year  with  the  produce  of  last 
year  ;  the  soil  being  the  same,  the  manure  the  same, 
the  treatment  the  same,  and  the  crops  the  same.  The 
account  of  grain  stands  thus  : 


Snlph.  Soda. 
1845.  I  1846. 


lbs.  oz  lbs.  oz 
56.10      60.2 


Phos.  Soda. 
1845.  I  1816. 


Mur.  Amm. 
1845.     1846. 


lbs.  oz  lbs.  oz  lbs.  oz 
56.6  I  60.10      51.8 


Nit.  Potash. 
1815.     1846. 


lbs.  oz  lbs.  oz  lbs.  oz 
62.10      40.6      68.2 


It  will  he  observed  that  all  the  crops  of  this  year 
were  better  than  those  of  last  year,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  the  total  weight  of  straw  was  not  more  than 
two  ounces  Another  experiment,  with  the  same  object, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  Art  can  correct 
the  defects  of  Nature,  was  repeated  this  year.  The  same 
ground  was  sown  again,  one  half  with  good  grain,  and 
the  other  with  bad  or  tailing  Wheat.  Each  of  these 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  as  before.  ],  left  for  the 
third  time  to  take  its  chance  ;  2,  manured  with  4  lbs. 
of  phosphate  of  potash  ;  3,  with  2  lbs.  of  phosphate  of 
potash  and  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  4,  with 


4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.     The  produce  of  these, 
too,  must  be  compared  with  last  year — 


Good  seed  1  . 

',',  3 ! 

4  . 

Bad   seed  1  . 

2  . 


Corn. 

Stri 

1845. 

1846. 

1845. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

14      6 

18      8 

28    — 

17      4 

12    12 

34      8 

11      2 

13    10 

26    12 

11      4 

13      6 

25      8 

11      6 

11    10 

23      8 

14      9 

10    14 

22    12 

11      1 

17      8 

26      8 

11       2 

16    10 

24    12 

1846. 
lbs.  oz. 

23  14 
26    10 

24  2 
24      2 

22  14 

23  6 
30    14 

24  6 


Upon  the  whole  there  is  more  corn  this  year  and  less 
straw  than  last  year.  The  phosphate  of  potash,  which 
was  most  productive  last  year,  is  the  contrary  this  year ; 
but  the  bad  Wheat  in  two  instances  yields  not  only 
much  more  than  last  year,  but  considerably  more  than 
the  good  grain  of  this  year,  for  which  the  only  cause 
that  I  can  assign  is  one  that  seems  at  first  sight  not  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  victor.  It  came  up  ill,  and 
partly  perished  in  the  winter,  and  the  ground  was  so 
bare  in  the  spring  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  survivors  and  transplant  the 
divided  roots  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces.  Thus  nearly 
the  whole  was  moved  and  well  trodden  in  the  spring, 
and,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  new  plants,  when 
they  had  taken  root,  received  a  fresh  dose  of  their  own 
manure  ;  but  this  will  not  account  for  the  nnmanured 
part  being  better  than  last  year.  And  now  that  I  have 
shown  what  wonders  may  be  effected  by  assisting 
Nature,  I  must  conclude  with  a  proof  that  she  will  not 
bear  forcing  beyond  a  certain  point.  In  an  Oat  field 
the  ground  where  the  Turnips  in  the  preceding  winter 
had  been  fed  off  by  sheep,  produced  93  bushels  per 
acre  ;  but  that  from  which  they  had  been  removed,  and 
which  consequently  lost  so  much  manure,  produced 
94  bushels,  which  certainly  is  a  very  large  crop,  but 
not  the  better  on  that  account  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
quantity  injured  the  quality.  The  weight  was  not  more 
than  33.1  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  much  below  the 
average. — L.  V.  Harcourt. 


then  set  round  the  shed,  about  a  foot  from  the  larger 
ones  ;  ihe  intervening  space  is  filled  with  refuse  straw, 
and  the  place  well  bedded.  Thus,  with  a  few  hurdles, 
poles,  and  a  little  straw,  without  nails  or  frame-work, 
we  have  a  cheap,  commodious,  and  very  comfortable 
shelter.  When  the  sheep  are  put  upon  the  Turnips, 
they  will  have  the  same  lodgings,  which  are  readily 
and  expeditiously  moved,  and  the  roots  will  be  cut  and 
consumed  out  of  troughs  standing  breast  high.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  winter  sheltering,  the  lambs,  more 
especially,  are  in  the  spring  in  advance  of  other  flocks 
around ;  this  fact  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  the  marvel  therefore  is  that  the  provision 
is  not  more  generally  made. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  that  this  department  of  agricul- 
tural procedure  loudly  calls  for  improvement ;  and  in 
such  stirring  times  as  these,  when  we  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  in  any  undertaking  without  pushing  a  little  in 
advance  of  our  fellows,  and  when  this  is  to  be  done  by 
pursuing  some  improvements  hitherto  neglected  by 
others,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  simple  and  advan- 
tageous practice  will  become  more  approved  the  more  it 
is  known  and  adopted. — /.  A.  C. 


ON  SHED-FEEDING  SHEEP. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  negligences  of 
British  husbandry,  that  our  flocks  are  not  more  care- 
fully and  considerately  attended  to  than  they  are.  We 
profess  to  he  the  first  agriculturists  in  the  world — to 
conduct  even  the  smaller  details  of  farm  management 
upon  scientific  principles  ;  and  the  press  is  making 
known  to  us  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  learned  men,  by  which  we  may  sometimes 
turn  even  the  very  minutiEe  of  our  business  to  more 
advantage.  Your  own  Journal — amongst  the  varied 
subjects  on  which  it  treats — is  constantly  insisting  upon 
the  " advantages  of  heat  in  the  production  of  animal 
substance  " ;  enforcing  by  the  evidence  of  facts  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  practice  founded  upon  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples explained  to  us  by  men  of  science  like  Liebig, 
Johnstone,  Playfair.  &c.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
information  gained,  both  from  theory  and  experience 
upon  this  subject,  how  few  are  the  examples  of  shed- 
feeding  to  be  found.  In  other  countries,  with  climates 
much  warmer,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  cold  and  damp,  than  our  own — where  agri- 
culture is  at  a  very  lew  standard,  the  farmers  poor,  and 
the  animals  of  a  very  inferior  kind — large  airy  sheep- 
houses  are  d<  emed  indispensable  ;  but  here,  in  our 
changeable  and  excessively  wet  climate — where  agricul- 
ture is  pursued  as  a  science  as  well  as  a  business — the 
sheep,  though  of  a  far  better  and  more  valuable  kind, 
are  left  exposed  in  the  open  field  to  weather  every 
storm.  If  the  farmers  generally  will  not  believe,  in 
spite  of  so  many  successful  trials,  that  the  saving  of 
food  is  immense — if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  try  the 
system  of  shed-feeding  altogether,  they  must  see  that 
nothing  conduces  more  to  the  healthy  and  profitable 
condition  of  a  flock,  both  in  rearing  and  fattening,  than 
warmth  and  dry  lairs.  To  what  a  pitiable  condition 
has  a  beautiful  flock  of  southdowns,  quiet  Leicesters,  or 
still  quieter  long-wools,  been  often  reduced  by  being  left 
unsheltered  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  ;  every  flock- 
master's  mind  must  be  impressed  with  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  severity  of  his  losses.  No  one  can  fail  of 
perceiving  the  importance  of  erecting  shelters  for  their 
sheep  during  the  winter,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
more  generally  practised,  seems  to  be  because  of  some 
fallacious  idea  of  its  unremunerative  costliness.  The 
fact  is  that  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  shelter  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  advantages  gained.  We  have 
been,  for  some  years,  in  the  habit  of  erecting  the  shel- 
ters, and  find  them  so  cheap,  so  easily  constructed,  and 
the  benefit  derived  so  great,  that  a  short  description 
may  perhaps  induce  others  to  imitate  them.  Our 
sheep  are  now  upon  Rape  ;  not  Rape  as  it  is  known 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  grown  upon 
ridges,  25  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  about 
4  inches  from  each  other,  and  from  2i  to  3  feet 
high  ;  the  stalks,  in  which  the  principal  nutriment 
of  the  plant  consists,  thus  attaining  to  1^  inch  in 
thickness.  The  shelters,  which  are  placed  in  the 
different  folds,  are  square,  the  sides  being  made  of 
what  we  call  bullock-trays,  that  is,  large  hurdles 
with  five  bars  about  7  feet  long,  and  heads  4J  feet  high. 
These  are  driven  into  the  ground,  leaving  a  space  on 
one  side  as  an  entrance  for  the  sheep  ;  a  few  light  poles 
are  laid  across  the  top,  above  them  old  or  broken 
hurdles,  long  thorns,  or  branches  ;  the  whole  being 
covered  in  with  straw,  ditch-roadings,  &c,  1$  foot  thick, 
and  secured  by  poles,  spits  of  earth,  &c,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  away.    Some  common  hurdles  are 


TURNIPS  OR  POTATOES? 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Turnips  or  Potatoes 
are  the  most  beneficial  crop,  and  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  among  persons  holding  large  clay  laud  farms, 
where  carting  off  Turnips  poaches  the  ground,  and  also 
among  those  who  make  a  trade  of  fattening  cattle  upon 
a  large  scale,  who  have  in  several  instances  preferred 
the  latter  ;  but  whatever  idea  the  large  farmer  or  the 
cattle-feeder  may  entertain,  it  appears  to  me  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  superiority  of  the  Turnip- 
crop  as  regards  the  small  farmer.  In  the  first  place  the 
saving  of  fuel  is  a  material  recommendation.  Likewise 
the  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  they  can  be  sowed, 
which  admits  of  their  succeeding  Rape,  winter  Vetches, 
Rye-grass,  Annual  Clover,  or  early  Cabbage.  The  Malta 
Turnip  and  White  Globe  may  be  sown  at  any  time  in 
July,  with  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop,  and  if  the  season 
turns  out  favourable,  with  plenty  of  manure  and  good 
cultivation,  a  good  crop  of  Yellow  Bullock  and  Dale's 
Hybrid  may  be  obtained.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  three 
crops  may  be  obtained  in  two  years,  Turnips  being  one  j 
besides  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  principal  use 
of  the  Turnip  crop  to  the  small  farmer,  is  the  support 
of  his  regular  stock,  and  the  supply  of  milk  and  manure. 
Now  a  stone  of  Turnips  will  yield  as  much  milk  and 
manure  as  a  stone  of  Potatoes,  and  the  same  land  will 
yield  5  stones  of  the  former  at  least  for  one  of  the  latter. 
Again,  when  they  are  applied  to  fattening  and  compared 
withPotatoes  sold  in  the  market  (which  is  the  usual  mode 
of  disposing  of  them  by  small  farmers),  it  must  not  be 
forgot  that  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  driving  a  fat 
cow  to  a  fair,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  labour  of  at- 
tending the  market  with  a  horse  and  cart,  day  after  day, 
to  sell  a  quantity  of  Potatoes,  when  both  the  farmer  and 
his  horse  might  be  both  advantageously  employed  at 
home  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  he  gets  his  money  in  a  lump,  whereas  the  Potato- 
seller  receives  payment  in  small  sums,  which  perhaps 
may  be  frittered  away  before  it  accumulates  to  any 
amount.* 

It  should  also  not  be  overlooked,  that  even  if  only 
half  the  Potatoes  were  planted  which  the  family  might 
require  in  order  to  make  room  for  such  crops  as  would 
produce  food  for  one  or  more  cows,  the  value  of  the 
milk  which  would  be  thus  obtained  would  buy  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  Potatoes  which  the  ground 
taken  would  have  produced  ;  and  where  there  was  little 
land,  it  might .  be  very  profitable  farming  to  plant  only 
early  Potatoes  where  there  was  a  good  market  at  hand, 
to  sell  the  whole  off  in  the  end  of  July,  and  sow  the  land 
with  Rape  and  stubble  Turnips  for  winter  and  spring 
feeding.  The  value  of  an  early  crop  of  Potatoes  is  very 
often  superior  to  a  late  one,  and  the  owner  would  have 
the  money  to  lay  in  his  supply  in  November,  and  would 
have  besides  all  the  winter  and  spring  feeding,  and  the 
milk  and  manure  which  the  after-crop  would  yield.  A  ju- 
dicious farmer  should  not  consider  himself  bound  to  raise 
the  Potatoes  he  will  consume  himself  on  his  own  farm. 
His  object  ought  to  be  to  manage  his  land  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  him  most  money,  which  will  always 
supply  him  with  what  he  may  want. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
man  who  cultivates  green  crops  largely,  and  is  able  to 
buy  extra  stock  when  wanted  to  consume  them,  will 


*  The  force  of  these  arguments  appear  to  me  still  stromger 
now  than  when  originally  written,  for  the  experience  of  1835 
has  shown  that  the  Wheat  produced  has  so  far  exceeded  the 
demand,  that  the  price  fell  so  low  as  to  make  it  a  losing  crop 
to  the  farmer  ;  although  formerly  it  was  that  upon  which  he 
most  relied  to  make  up  his  rent.  This  was  so  generally  the 
case,  that  the  land  was  turned  to  the  growth  of  Oats  and  Barley 
to  such  an  extent  that,  with  the  aid  of  but  an  indifferent  har- 
vest, the  quantity  of  Wheat  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  restore 
the  price  to  a  remunerating  rate  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  more  grain  of  all  kinds 
will  be  raised  in  average  seasons  than  there  will  be  found  con- 
sumption for  at  profitable  prices.  If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the 
case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  should  turn  your  chief  atten- 
tion to  cattle  crops.  It  appears  clear  in  ordinary  cases  we  can 
do  without  any  importation  of  foreign  grain,  but  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  do  without  an  importation  of  foreign  butter, 
which  on  the  contrary  has  been  annually  increasing.  This 
shows  what  is  most  wanted,  and  what  is  most  wanted  will 
always  pay  him  best  who  has  it  to  sell ;  and  accordingly-yon 
will  find  on  calculation  that  an  acre  of  Clover,  or  Rye-grass,  if 
applied  to  house  feeding, will  yield  you, upon  an  average,  a  larger 
return  in  the  value  of  the  milk  and  butter  it  will  give,  thanany 
average  produce  from  grain,  the  gain  upon  which  latter  I  fear 
will  yearly  become  less  until  the  quantity  at  market  shall  be 
reduced  by  turning  a  larger  portion  of  the  soil  to  Flax,  Hemp, 
!  butter,  fallow,<tc, which  might  easily  be  done  by  the  Legislature 
1  giving  those  crops  the  same  protection  as  grain  nowenjoyB. 
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make  more  of  his  farm  than  in  any  other  way.  For 
example,  suppose  an  acre  of  Rape  put  in  after  winter 
Bere  or  springVetches,  the  land  to  be  well  manured  and 
the  plants  dibbled  in  by  the  second  week  in  August,  it 
will  be  ready  to  cut  to  great  advantage  when  the 
Clover  fails  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  would  enable 
the  owner  to  pay  himself  well  by  vealing  calves,  after 
which  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  again  in  April  following, 
and  will  feed  10  to  15  head  of  cattle  for  a  month  or  5 
weeks  ;*  and  supposing  that  springers  have  been  laid 
in  in  low  condition  to  calve  about  the  first  week  in  May, 
they  will  by  that  time  be  so  much  improved,  and  being 
also  just  ready  to  calve,  they  will  sell  at  an  advance  of 
25s.  to  30s.  each.  But  to  take  everything  at  the  lowest, 
say  8  cows  sold  at  25s.,  profit  amounts, to  10Z.,  leaving 
the  ground  and  the  manure  ready  for  Turnips,  an  acre 
of  which  will  fatten  four  head  of  ordinary  sized  cattle, 
which  should  yield  a  profit  of  Zl.  to  M.  per  head,  but 
calculated  at  50s.  will  produce  10/.  more  ;  that  is  20L 
gained  by  the  acre,  without  calculating  anything  on  the 
October  cutting,  which  is  worth  51.  an  acre  more,  leav- 
ing the  land  in  good  heart  for  sowing  Barley  and 
Clover  ;  or  he  might  put  in  spring  Vetches,  and  after 
feeding  them  off  in  the  same  way,  prepare  the  ground 
for  Wheat.  Now,  after  making  the  largest  allowance 
for  seed  and  labour,  and  some  hay  for  the  cattle  when 
fattening,  the  manure  being  supposed  to  pay  for  the 
straw,  it  is  evident  there  will  be  more  clear  profit  re- 
maining than  any  single  crop  would  produce  ;  and  of 
course  if  a  man  has  money  to  deal  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
his  interest  to  do  so,  and  with  the  money  so  gained  buy 
the  Potatoes  or  other  produce  he  may  require.  I  have 
selected  as  an  instance  a  crop  of  Rape  to  begin  with,  as 
it  comes  in  earliest,  and  cattle  generally  give  a  larger 
profit  laid  in  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  than  at  any  other  season.  Mr.  "William  Dougan 
of  Lisdrumcher,  has  followed  this  plan  this  last  season, 
and  has  realised  a  much  larger  profit ;  but  at  all  sea- 
sons, springers  bought  in  poor,  and  well  fed  for  a  month 
or  five  weeks,  and  sold  when  ready  to  calve,  are  sure  to 
leave  a  handsome  profit,  perhaps  more  than  vealing 
calves  as  recommended  in  October.  But  the  benefit  of 
having  a  large  supply  of  Rape,  Swedish  Turnips,f  or 
Mangold  Wurzel  for  spring,  is  also  of  great  advantage 
where  there  are  large  grazing  farms,  as  it  enables  the 
stock  to  be  kept  in  the  straw-yard  until  the  Grass  rises, 
which  by  the  shelter  it  affords,  draws  up  a  succession  of 
young  shoots,  and  produces  a  growth  of  Grass  that 
cannot  be  eaten  down  by  the  stock,  which  would  have 
been  half  starved  upon  the  same  ground  if  they  had 
been  more  early  turned  out  upon  it.  Some  of  you, 
however,  may  perhaps  say.  as  I  have  often  heard  it 
urged,  that  your  land  would  not  bear  this  constant 
turning  and  ploughing  for  so  many  crops  in  succession. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in  this  opinion. 
If  repeated  ploughing  was  to  do  the  land  so  much  in- 
jury, how  does  it  happen  that  it  produces  such  crops 
after  a  fallow,  when  it  has  been  ploughed  perhaps  five 
times,  with  scarcely  any  intermission  2 — The  truth  is 
that  it  is  not  the  constant  ploughing  but  it  is  the  con- 
stant grain  crops  you  put  in  when  you  do  plough,  that 
does  the  harm.J  and  you  need  have  no  fear  whatever 
about  hurting  your  land  in  that  respect,  if  you  only 
pursue  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  taking  care  to  in- 
troduce Vetches",  Italian  Rye-grass,  and  Clover,  between 
your  grain  crops,  which  refreshes  the  land  more  in  one 
year  than  lying  out  to  rest  in  a  poor  state  would  do  in 
three  or  four,  as  I  have  already  said. — Mr.  Slacker's 
Essay  on  Small  Farms. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Agriculture  as  a  Profession. — In  your  Notices  to 
Correspondents  of  the  31st  ult.,  you  very  justly  com- 
mend 'T.  C.  M.'s"  letter  on  this  subject.  To  the 
truthfulness  and  force  of  his  arguments  no  exception 
can  be  taken  ;  but  in  the  remedy  proposed,  the  circum- 
stances of  farmers  generally  would  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  true  that  many  who  as  yet  pay  but 
little  regard  to  the  education  of  youths  intended  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  possess  the  means  to  place  them 
at  Cirencester  College,  but  lack  the  inclination.  With 
very  many  more,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
So  soon  as  their  sons  can  render  assistance  upon  the 
farm,  as  plough-drivers  or  otherwise,  they  are  of  neces- 
sity, under  present  circumstances,  required  to  do  so. 
To  tell  these  parties  of  the  importance  of  education,  and 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  institution 
above-mentioned,  whilst  they  do  not  possess  the  means 
necessary  to  give  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  their 


*  The  cutting  in  October  prevents  the  crop  in  April  being  so 
heavy  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  or  it  would  do  more  than  this, 
if  let  come  into  blossom  without  previous  cutting. 

f  It  is  a  singular  distinction  between  the  Swedish  Turnip 
and  all  others,  that  it  seems  to  suffer  very  little  in  the  quality 
of  the  root  by  being  allowed  to  stay  in  the  ground  and  shoot  up 
to  seed,  which  gives  a  cutting  like  Rape,  and  yet  the  root  will 
afterwards  remain  sound  and  sappy,  and  fit  for  cattle  feeding 
until  the  end  of  June.  When  this  plan  is  pursued  the  ground 
should  be  afterwards  sown  with  late  spring  Vetches,  to  cut  in 
October  or  November, 

J  It  seems  to  me  that  the  increased  fertility  of  fallowed  land 
is  mainly  attributable  to  that  very  turning  which  is  sometimes 
complained,  of  as  an  evil.  By  this  every  part  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  which  in 
promoting  fertility  may  be  estimated  by  observing  the  barren- 
ness which  follows  from  excluding  its  influence.  Examine  the 
ground  ur.der  the  back  of  one  of  the  newly-levelled  ditches,  or 
what  is  called  the  seat  of  the  ditch.  Now,  when  the  ditch  was 
originally  made,  this  was  the  surface  productive  soil,  and  the 
stuff  thrown  out  of  the  gripe  to  form  the  back  was  perfectly 
barren  till.  But  now  you  will  find  the  case  exactly  reversed, — 
what  was  then  the  fruitful  surface  soil  is  now  rendered  barren 
by  being  excluded,  by  the  back  of  the  ditch  being  heaped  over 
it,  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  back  which  was 
then  barren,  is  now  rendered  fruitful  by  being  exposed  to  it. 


children,  is  only  to  make  them  feel  the  more  sensibly 
their  unenviable  position.  Most  farmers,  however 
limited  their  means  may  be,  object,  natui'ally  enough, 
to  send  their  sons  to  our  national  schools,  where  the 
children  of  their  labourers  and  others  of  the  humbler 
classes  are  educated  ;  and  being  unable  to  place  them 
elsewhere  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  their  minds 
receive  but  little  cultivation,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  but  too  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  most  farms  and  the  systems  of 
management  (if,  indeed,  such  they  may  be  termed) 
which  prevail  amongst  us.  Doubtless  we  depend  on 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  endeavours,  whatever  be 
our  occupation,  business,  or  profession,  as  intimated  by 
"  J.  Russell  ;"  but  shall  we  on  this  account  refuse  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  scientific 
knowledge  2  I  apprehend  not.  We  have  talents  given 
us  to  employ  in  tilling  the  ground,  as  in  other  things  ; 
and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  upon  all  terrestrial 
things,  the  farmer  has  many  evils  to  remedy,  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  geology,  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  other  sciences,  cannot  but  be  of  im- 
portance to  him  ;  and  if  they  be,  his  better  education 
requires  to  be  immediately  and  energetically  promoted, 
and  I  know  of  few  objects  more  worthy  of  attention. 
Let  our  farmers  be  well  educated,  and  the  employment 
of  insufficient  capital,  neglect  of  drainage,  want  of 
economy  in  labour,  and  the  maintenance  and  fattening 
of  cattle,  waste  of  manures,  &c.  &c,  shall  soon  cease  to 
exist  to  the  extent  at  present  complained  of  ;  involving, 
as  they  do,  most  serious  consequences.  Should  we  not 
do  well  to  have  a  society  formed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  I  have  mentioned.  No  injury  need  be 
apprehended  as  regards  the  college  of  Cirencester; 
quite  the  contrary.  I  would  wish  to  have  schools  sub- 
ordinate to  that  excellent  institution.  A  farm  would 
be  indispensable  to  all  of  them  ;  but  the  extent  need 
not  be  considerable  ;  on  the  smaller  spade  husbandry 
exclusively  might  be  adopted. — PS.  Since  I  wrote  the 
above,  I  have  received  your  Number  of  the  7th  inst. 
The  school  at  Hofwyl  is  similar  to  what  I  wish  to  see 
in  England.  They  would,  when  once  established,  sup- 
port themselves ;  and  no  difficulty  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
experienced  in  procuring  the  land  and  erecting  the 
buildings.  Every  large  landowner  might,  with  advan- 
tage to  himself,  place  a  sufficient  farm  at  the  disposal  of 
a  society,  were  one  established,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school  for  the  children  of  his  tenants,  and  those  of  the 
less  wealthy  around  him  ;  and,  surely,  the  Government 
would  make  grants  towards  the  erections.  Shall  we 
not  make  the  experiment  2 — B.  S. 

Boiling  Malt  Liquor. — The  great  waste  which  must 
necessarily  ensue  from  the  boiling  of  malt-liquor,  has 
induced  me  to  try  the  method  which  I  will  here  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  and  the  public,  who  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  which  has  been  followed 
with  perfect  success  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
brewing  his  beer  for  the  last  16  years.  It  consists  in 
the  first  place  of  the  usual  operation  of  mashing  ;  the 
first  time  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  it  is  put  to  cool ;  the 
second  drawing  off  is  boiled  with  Hops  in  the  usual  way, 
both  are  mixed  together  when  cool,  and  the  balm  is 
then  put  on.  This,  you  will  observe,  saves  one  half  the 
liquor  from  being  boiled  ;  but  we  have  tried  a  barrel 
without  any  boiling,  the  hops  being  mixed  with  the 
malt,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory  ;  for  when  a 
pitcher  is  drawn  from  the  cask,  it  literally  "  foams  with 
mild  ale,"  and  this  is  the  case  even  to  the  last  pint  in 
the  cask.  When  we  again  brew  we  intend  to  boil  the 
Hops  in  the  water  before  it  is  put  upon  the  Malt,  as  to 
our  taste  the  beer  is  rather  short  of  Hops.  You  shall 
have  the  result  from — A  Craven  Grazier. 

Influence  of  Circumstances  on  Farming.  —  Many 
persons  (landlords  and  others)  think  and  say  that 
tenants  cannot  keep  too  much  stock.  To  keep  plenty 
of  s'ock,  and  consume  all  your  produce  at  home,  you 
must  be  a  good  farmer,  and  do  well  too.  Now  we  will 
take  A.  and  B. ;  B.  lives,  say  6  miles  from  the  Bridges  ; 
A.  lives,  say  30  miles  from  London  ;  B.  can  get  from 
20s.  to  30s.  per  ton  for  all  his  root  crops,  and  25s.  to 
36s.  per  load  for  all  his  straw  ;  he  can  get  in  return 
good  London  dung  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  load  for  one  horse 
(about  1J  ton).  Can  he  make  as  cheap  and  as  good, 
and  as  much  of  his  root  crops  by  consuming  them  at 
home  2  I  think  not.  Then  it,  like  many  other  things 
in  farming,  holds  with  "  what  is  good  in  one  place  is 
not  good  for  another."  But  landlords  do  not  always 
think  of  this.  A.,  who  lives  30  miles  from  London, 
cannot  make  much  more  of  his  straw  (to  sell  it)  than 
15s.  to  20s.  per  load.  His  root  crops  he  often  gives 
away  to  be  fed  off,  because  he  has  no  stock  of  his  own ; 
if  he  sells  them,  it  is  at  a  low  price.  I  think  here  he 
does  wrong  ;  he  should  keep  stock  and  plenty  of  it ;  but 
not  in  the  way  as  many  do  keep  them  in  the  winter — 
turn  them  out  into  the  yard  up  to  their  knees  in  straw, 
and  call  what  they  make  dung,  and  what  little  goodness 
is  in  it  is  allowed  to  run  away  into  some  pond  or  brook 
near  ;  and  this  you  will  see,  I  think,  as  much  or  more 
in  Buckinghamshire  than  anywhere  else.  Perhaps 
Surrey  is  as  bad  — Brutus. 

Effect  of  Manure  on  the  Potato  Disease. — In  the  end 
of  May,  1845,  I  planted  a  portion  of  a  very  poor  and 
almost  perpendicular  brae-face  which  had  just  previ- 
ously been  cleared  of  old  Whins,  with  "  American 
Early"  Potatoes.  Being  very  busy  in  autumn  the 
crop  was  half  forgotten,  and  the  upshot  was,  that  in 
May,  1846,  it  was  still  untouched.  Good  seed  was 
scarce  in  my  neighbourhood ;  but  on  examining  our 
brae-face  crop,  we  could  hardly  find  a  tainted  Potato, 
and  we  started  at  once  to  dig  them  up,  leaving  however 


one  small  one  at  each  shaw  for  another  crop,  and 
covering  it  with  the  foot.  At  this  present  time  I  am 
eating  Potatoes  from  the  unmanured  worthless  land, 
which,  when  steamed,  fall  before  the  fork  like  balls  of 
flour ;  whilst  the  crop  on  the  well-drained,  high-rented, 
and  liberally-guanoed  field  close  at  hand,  is  so  much 
affected  by  disease  as  not  to  be  worth  lifting.  Feeling 
pretty  sure  that  the  plant  has, generally  speaking,  been 
too  highly  cultivated,  I  for  my  own  part  look  for  good 
Potatoes  next  teason  from  the  plan  I  am  at  present 
adopting.  I  have  about  a  week's  consumption  dug  at 
once,  and  direct  the  workman  to  leave  one  for  seed  at 
every  shaw,  covering  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  his  foot 
and  the  fork. — North  Exile. 

A   Plan  for  furnishing  Employment  to  all  Profes- 
sions and  Trades  in  the  Kingdom. — [The  following  is  a 
short  abstract  of  a  long  paper  introduced  to  us  in  the 
following  letter]  : — I  received  the  enclosed  from  a  work- 
ing man  of  this  neighbourhood  ;  it  was  written  some 
years  ago.     I  simply  transmit  it  to  you,  supposing  that 
by  its  aid  there  could  be  a  system  presented  through 
your  columns  which  would  or  might  be  patronised  by 
such  as  are  desirous  of  supporting  or  forwarding  mea- 
sures tending  to  employ  the   labourers  of   Ireland. — 
Piedmont.     "  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  one  whole 
nation,  perhaps  never  was  in  such  a  state  of  distress 
for  want  of  employment  as  it  was  in  1 84 1-2.     This  could 
then  easily  be  proved,  for  we  needed  only  to  have  looked 
at  our  highways  and  byways,  and  there  might  have  been 
seen  our  own  countrymen,  of  all  ages,  begging  their  bread. 
The  case  may  be  paralleled  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.     Is  there  no  cure  for  this  sad  state  of  things? 
I  think  there  is.     Let  the  cultivation  of  the  commons 
and  waste  lands  be  encouraged,  and  whoever  claims 
them,  let  them  divide  them  into  farms  of  200   acres 
each,  and  let  farm  buildings  be  erected  upon  each  divi- 
sion, and  let  them  be  rented  at  such  low  rents  as  merely 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  such  division,  inclosing, 
and  erections  for  the  first  21  years  ;  or  if  the  landlord 
would  rather  let  those  who  erect  their  own  buildings  go 
rent  free  (excepting  for  a  mere  acknowledgment  for 
the  said  21   years)  :    thus  take  in  all  the  wastelands. 
It  would  furnish  work  for  every  hand  and  bread   for 
every  mouth.     If  there  be  30  millions  of  acres  of  waste- 
land in  the  United  Kingdom,  perhaps  there  might  be 
10  millions  of  acres  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  inclos- 
ing, cultivating,  and  draining.     Let  the  20  millions  of 
acres  be  divided  into  farms  of  200  acres  each,  for  that 
is  enough  for  any  farm  (great  farms  are  great  evils  to 
a  nation)  ;  there  would  then  be  100,000  new  farms.    If 
5000  new  farms  were  cultivated  every  year,  for  every  40 
farms  to  form  a  parish,  and  for  every  50,000  acres,  or 
250  farms,  to  have  a  market  town,  so  that  every  year, 
for  at  least  20  years  to  come,  there  would  be  5000  new 
farm-houses,  80  villages,  and  20  market  towns,  to  build  J 
every  village  to   contain  about  100  houses,  and  every 
town  about  2000.     At  this  rate,  in  the  newly  inclosed 
land,  the   number   of  houses  in  towns,   villages,   and 
farms  would  be  53,000  yearly,  120  churches,  and,  per- 
haps, as  many  chapels  ;  1000  schools'";  besides  all  other 
public  buildings ;  and,  to  effect  all  this,  130  lime-kilns, 
1100  stone  quarries,  20   slate  quarries,    1500    brick- 
yards, 20  plate  and  bottle-glass  houses,  250  corn-mills, 
25  saw-mills,  50  steam-engine  factories,  20  coal-pits,  15 
iron  forges,  20  potteries,  20  tan-yards,   10   paper-mills, 
4000  tile-sheds,  to  furrow-drain  the  laud  and  fence  it  in? 
to  construct  railways  and  turnpike  roads.     What  a  re- 
vival of  trade  and  commerce  would  this  improvement  of 
the   empire   cause,  both  by  land  and   sea !     It  would 
make  Britain  a  little  China,  where  in  many  parts  of  it 
every  inch  of  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  spade  culti- 
vation, to  supply  the  wants  of  their  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people.     It  wrould  annually  bring  into  the  field  an  in- 
crease of  10,000  ploughmen,  and  as  many  carters  :  then 
what   a   demand  for  horses,  carts,  and   ploughs  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  house-timber  trade,  on  an  average 
each  house  would  require  5  loads  of  timber,  and  ships,  to 
bring  200  loads  each,  and  to  go  two  voyages  in  the  yearj 
it  would  employ  1000  ships  ;  it  would  require  100  new 
ships  annually  to  keep  up  the  fleet,  and  would  employ 
50,000    seamen,    2000     ship-builders,  &c.    &c. ;    and 
the   agricultural   and    business   department   would   be 
nearly  as  follows  every  year  : — Ploughmen  10,000,  lime- 
burners    1300,  &c.    &c.       Certainly    the    capital    re- 
quired for  this  great  national  improvement  would  be 
enormous  at  first,  but  not  larger  than  the  united  ener- 
gies of  this  large  and  wealthy  empire  could  bring  for- 
ward.     When   capital  is  rightly  embarked,   business, 
commerce,  and  profits  follow  ;  the  annual  profits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  would  arise  from  the  following 
four  leading  sources  of  all  trades  ;  namely,  the  mineral,, 
the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  shipping 
interests.     It  is  by  the  toil  of  Britain's  sons  that  profits 
are  gained  ;  then  let  her  annual  profits  or  spare  money 
still  be  embarked  to  employ  her  destitute  and  rapidly 
multiplying  people,  it  certainly  will  yield  at  least  two- 
fold satisfaction  to  the  capitalist  to  see  his  poor  neigh- 
bours at  work,  and  families  fed  and  clothed,  and  his 
own  wealth  increase.     But  some  may  say,  if  the  enclo- 
sure and  cultivation  of  all  the  waste  lands  in  the  three 
kingdoms  were  made  the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  put -a 
stop  to  the  tide  of  emigration ;  the  answer  is,  it  would 
not  do  so,  for  one  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, or  not  40,000,  emigrate  ;  but  would  it  not  be  wis- 
dom instead  of  so  many  men  transporting  themselves 
10,000  miles  off  to  cut  down  trees  and  hoe  up  their 
roots  to  make  land  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
to  keep  them  at  home,  and  with  the  spade  and  the 
plough  to  cultivate  the  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land 
in  our  own  country.  I  would  by  no  means  prohibit  emi. 
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gration,  but  by  all  means  I  would  encourage  home 
cultivation  first.  Let  us  first  renovate  and  make  strong 
the  mother  country,  lest  we  make  our  colonies  too  pow- 
erful for  us,  and  they  rise  up  as  enemies  and  declare 
themselves  independent  of  us,  as  the  Americans  did. 
Some  may  argue  that  these  moors  are  useful  ;  they 
grow  food'for  grouse,  beeSj  sheep,  and  cattle  ;  but  the 
same  piece  of  ground  that  will  only  feed  a  sheep  in  its 
present  state,  would  feed  a  couple  of  oxen  in  its  im- 
proved condition.  Many  that  have  taken  in  farms  on 
moor-borders  20  or  30  years  ago,  have  now  got  rich.  Is 
it  not  a  pity  that  so  much  land  should  He  waste  in  this 
country  where  it  is  so  much  wanted  and  so  well  situated, 
all  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  not  an  acre  of  it 
elevated  to  the  region  of  perpetual  frost  and  snow.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sun  will  not  shine,  nor  fruitful 
showers  drop  their  fatness  in  vain  on  these  wilful  wastes 
much  longer.  Which  is  the  prayer  of  my  country's 
well-wisher.— N.  C,  Parkam,  Oct.  29,  1842.  [Our 
friend  is  doubtless  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  his  antici- 
pations ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  his  accu- 
racy in  the  principle  on  which  he  argues — tbat  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  our  cultivable  waste  lands  would- 
add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation — in  his  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  word.] 

Tenants'  Rights. — I  mark  with  interest  the  letters 
which,  from  time  to  time,  grace  your  columns  on  the 
subject  of  tenant  rights,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  same  subject.     The 
spirit  of  revolution,  which  is  so  active  at  this  moment 
in  every  branch  of  our  constitution  and  civil  policy,  is 
evidently   taking  a    direction  towards    property,   and 
landed  property  in  particular.     The  ordinary  rights  of 
property  which  heretofore  were  settled  by  contract  and 
usage,  must  now  be  determined  according  to  some  of 
your  correspondents  (and  no  doubt  there  are  many  of 
the  same  kidney  as  "  Clodhopper,"  who  lately  figured 
in  your  columns)  by  legislative  enactment,  or  in  other 
terms,  a  landowner  shall   no   longer  be  permitted   to 
make  his  own  bargain  with  his  tenant,  when  he  lets  him 
his  land,  but  that  it  shall  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament 
what  allowances  an  ofFgoing  tenant  shall  receive  from  his 
landlord,  and  whether  the  latter  has  contracted  to  make 
them  or  not.     There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this 
sort  of  doctrine  and  that  which  is  just  now  preached 
upon  the  subject  of  titles  and  conveyances  of  property. 
These  also  are  to  be  settled  by  legislative  enactment  j 
land  is  to  be  made  as  transmissible  as  money  or  goods, 
and  at  as  little  expense,  and  that  it  may  become  so,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  ownership  are  to  be  narrowed, 
so  that  no  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  or  convey  a 
limited  interest  in  land,  either  by  way  of  annuity,  or  for 
a  life  estate,  in  order  that  titles  may  not  be  embarrassed 
and  the  exquisite  simplicity   of  the  scheme  interfered 
with.     That  I  do  not  overstate  I  would  refer  you  to  a 
correspondent    in    the    Times  journal,   who  has   the 
hardihood   to    subscribe   himself  as  a  solicitor.     Now 
let  me  administer  to  "  Clodhopper,"  et  id  genus  omne, 
a  few  words  of  caution  how  he  and  they  meddle  with 
the  tenant  right  question.     They  will  find  it  a  two-  edged 
sword — landlords  know  to  their  cost  that  no  investment 
makes  so  poor  a  return  as  land  ;  that  in  their  dealings 
with  tenants  they  are  overmatched,  and  must  ever  be 
so  ;  and  that  where  the  contract  between  them  is  broken 
it  is  rarely  on  the  landlord's  part.     They  know  likewise, 
or   ought   to    know,  that    every    shilling  their   tenants 
possess  has  come  from  the  soil,  for  their  ancestors  were 
anciently  but  serfs  and  indebted  solely  to  the  landlord 
for  the  little  capital  employed  on  land.     Let  them  then 
take  these  facts  into  their  remembrance   before  they 
talk  of  tenants'  rights  being  settled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  complain,  like  "  Clodhopper,"  of  having  to  pay 
rent  and  taxes  for  the  land  covered  with  the  landlord's 
timber,  which  is  not  true  ;    and  complain  with   equal 
absurdity  of  not  being  allowed  the  tops  and  branches  by 
their  landlord  when  he  removes  this  very  timber  of 
which  they  complain.     Finally,  let  me  remind  them, 
that  legislative  enactments,  such  as  they  pi*opose,  would 
have  only  this  effect,  viz.,  to  render  the  landlord  more 
cautious  how  he  commits  his  land  to  a  tenant ;  and  to 
displace  numbers  who,  like  "  Clodhopper,"  have  lost  that 
loyal  affection  for,  and  dependance  on  their  landlord, 
which  have  hitherto,  or,  perhaps,  I  might  more  justly 
say,  until  lately,  distinguished  the  British  yeoman,  and 
has  been  returned,  in  the  case  of   the  old  landed  pro- 
prietor at  least,  by  a  generous  protection  and  affectionate 
good  will ;  and  that  if  this  system  is  to  undergo  a  change 
and  to  be  assimilated  to  the  mercantile  one,  landlords 
■will  hardly  be  concent  with  a  return  of  3  per  cent,  for 
their  land,  or  to  confide  in  a  tenantry  guided  by  such 
principles,  so   long   as   they  can   manage    their   lands 
themselves,  or  commit  them   to  their  sons  and  imme- 
diate dependants  for  cultivation.— R.  L.     P.S.   What 
do   you   say   to   an   incoming  tenant  being   compelled 
by  a  valuer  to  pay  for  guano  on  land  from  which  a 
crop  of  Wheat  had  been  taken.     I  objected  on  behalf 
of  my  tenant,  but  was  told  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country.       I    had    foolishly   thought    that     legally    a 
custom  must  have  the  sanction  of  time,  which  implies 
acquiescence.     [We  would  say,  that,  if  a  portion  of  the 
guano  remained  in  the  soil  unexhausted  by  the  crop  of 
V\  heat  which  had  been  taken,  both  justice  and  common 
sense  require  that  the  next  tenant  should  pay  for  it.] 

Potato  Disease  caused  by  Atmospheric  Agency.— 1 
planted  a  plot  of  the  Long  Ked  Kidney  variety  (merely 
as  a  trial),  so  late  as  the  20th  of  August.  The  old 
tubers  being  quite  sound  and  pretty  well  sprouted,  and 
the  weather  being  particularly  warm,  they  were  above 
ground  in  about  10  days.  I  daily  watched  their  pro- 
gress to  see  if  they  would  withstand  the  disease.     All 


went  on  well  till  about  the  1 5th  of  September,  when  in 
one  night  the  hitherto  hopeful  plants  were  attacked,  the 
brown  speck  appearing  on  every  leaf,  on  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  latterly  on  the  stems,  which  were  about 
1  foot  high  at  the  time.  The  young  tubers  were  about 
the  size  of  good  large  Beans.  The  leaves  and  stems  de- 
cayed by  degrees,  and  were  almost  gone  by  the  1st  of 
October ;  but  on  examination  I  observed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stems  quite  fresh  near  the  ground,  and 
pushing  new  shoots  again.  On  taking  up  the  tubers  the 
old  Potato  was  quite  sound,  and  the  young  tubers  like- 
wise, which  remain  so  up  to  this  date.  I  may  mention 
the  tubers  were  planted  whole  ;  the  stem  is  quite  sound 
at  its  junction  with  the  Potato.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  above  Potatoes  were  attacked  by  some  atmo- 
spheric agency,  as  the  same  sort  produced  a  good  crop, 
free  from  taint  or  disease,  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
the  atmosphere  might  not  have  been  charged  with  the 
same  combination  of  gases  ;  and,  moreover,  at  the  time 
the  disease  began  to  show  itself  (about  the  28th  July), 
I  observed  the  following  plants,  amongst  many  others, 
infected  with  apparently  the  same  disease  as  the  Potato, 
viz.,  Senecio,  Aquilegia,  Campanula  (alba  fiore-pleno), 
Bishopsweed,  Tansey,  Beans,  Peas,  Oaks,  Elms,  and 
many  other  trees  and  shrubs  ;  this  was  never  observed 
in  this  quarter  before.  As  both  old  and  new  tubers  of 
the  above  Potatoes  seem  to  be  quite  sound,  I  intend  to 
let  them  remain,  earthed  deeply  up,  where  they  are  till 
they  sprout  next  spring. — Alex.Walker9  Mayen  House, 
Banffshire. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  council  on  Nov.  5,  the 
Secretary  r 'ad  a  requisition  from  the  members  of  the 
provisional  committee  on  reproductive  works  and  labour, 
who  had  met  in  the  course  of  the  week,  to  the  following 
effect,  viz.  : — "  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  the 
council  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  forthwith, 
in  order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Society  at  large,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
policy  of  suspending  the  14th  general  rule,  which  pre- 
vented them  for  entertaining  any  question  of  a  political 
tendency  at  their  meetings,  or  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  so 
far  only,  however,  as  to  enable  the  Society  and  its 
members  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  questions 
of  profitable  employment  of  the  people — thorough- 
drainage,  subsoiling  and  levelling,  and  clearing  land, 
and  the  production  of  food  at  the  present  crisis. 

(Signed)    D.  J.  Wilson, 

Pierce  J.  Blake, 


J.  B.  Bankhead, 
Daniel  O' Conn  ell, 
Charles  Roper, 
Pierce  Mahony, 


Thomas  Ball, 

Charles  W.  Hamilton, 

"William  Stewart  Trench, 

Christopher  Fitzsimon, 

Charles  James  Trench, 

Wm.  Jones  Armstrong  "" 


It  appeared  that  considerable  discussion  took  place 
in  the  provisional  committee,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  call  upon  the  Society  to  modify  and 
suspend  the  provisions  of  the  above  rule,  so  far  as  was 
contemplated,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  so  as  to  enable  the  council  to  entertain  the 
question  in  full,  and  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  adopt  the  requisite  measures  for  communicating 
their  views,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  Govern- 
ment, from  time  to  time,  pursuant  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  requisitionists  ;  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  a  separate  body  altogether  for  the 
purpose,  outside  and  distinct  from  the  Society,  and 
totally  independent  of  it.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
committee,  however,  appeared  to  be  against  the  exis- 
tence of  two  separate  bodies  ;  that  they  would  naturally 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  they  felt  confident  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  eventful 
period  would,  on  consideration,  induce  the  Society  at 
large,  when  assembled,  to  sanction  the  original  resolu- 
tion of  the  council,  and  to  relax  the  rule  as  far  as  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  so.  Accordingly  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst,  to 
take  the  above  subjects  into  consideration. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

London,  JVba.  2  :  The  Best  and  most  Economical  mode  of 
TJirashing Grain  Crops. — Mr.  Bakek,  of  Writtle,  the  Chairman, 
said — The  point  will  resolve  itself  into  two  heads,  namely,  the 
' '  hest  mode  "  and  the  ' '  most  economical  mode  "  of  thrashing  ; 
and  they  will  he  found  to  be  perfectly  separate  parts  of  the 
question;  for  that  mode  which  is  the  best  is  not  always  the 
most  economical,  neither  is  that  which  is  the  most  economical 
always  the  hest.  The  great  recommendation  of  thrashing  with 
the  flail  is  that  it  affords  employment  for  the  labourer  when 
there  is  no  other  for  him,  and  that  there  is  less  waste  of  straw 
and  chaff.  The  chaff  is  also  much  better.  There  are  some 
kinds  if  grain  which  cannot  he  thrashed  in  any  other  way  than 
by  hand,  without  injuring  it;  this  is  especially  the  ease  with 
Barlev  which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  malting  ;  and  I  know 
that  many  maltsters  will  not  buy  Barley  thrashed  by  machine, 
or,  if  they  do,  only  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price,  as  they 
assert  that  the  action  of  the  machine  injures  the  sprouting 
powers  of  the  grain.  "With  regard  to  the  economical  branch  of 
the  question,  I  think  the  cost  of  thrashing  varies  very 
little  whether  we  use  the  hand,  or  whether  we  employ  horses, 
or  steam,  or  wind,  or  water  power.  So  far  as  my  calculations 
go,  I  think  the  cost  of  thrashing  by  machinery  rather  more 
than  the  cost  of  doing  it  by  the  flail ;  hut  if  we  take  the  long 
period  which  this  mode  occupies,  and  the  depredations  to 
which  we  are  liable  from  the  labourer — for,  however  watchful 
we  may  be,  we  are  liable  to  great  depredations  in  this  way — of 
that  fact  we  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  instances  in  which 
robbery  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  without  exciting 
the  least  suspicion,  until  all  at  once  the  truth  has  burst 
upon  the  conviction  of  the  sufferers.  The  slowness  is  a  great 
objection  no  doubt.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance,, 
when  all  the  labourers  that  can  be  mustered  are  wanted  for 
getting  in  the  seed,  a  thrashing-machine  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 


of  corn  thrashed.  But  then,  with  regard  to  thrashing  by  ma« 
chiuery,  I  think  that  throughout  the  eastern  counties  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  adopt  it  without  extending  the  build- 
ings ;  ana  as  the  buildings  for  hand-thrashing  are  already 
formed,  and  machinery  is  not  in  general  use,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  might  be  advantageous.  Our  general  custom,  when 
we  do  not  use  the  flail,  is  to  have  a  portable  machine,  which  is 
taken  about  from  place  to  place  by  the  hour.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  machine  ;  the  horse-power  machine,  and  the 
hand  thrashing-machine,  which  has  lately  come  into  use.  The 
horse-power  machines,  I  think,  are  very  inefficient ;  and  there 
are  very  few  of  them  but  what  injure  the  straw.  Some  of  them 
not  only  injure,  but  absolutely  destroy  it,  for  every  marketable 
purpose  ;  and  they,  moreover,  injure  the  grain.  I  have  myself 
lately  been  thrashing  by  machine,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  grain  was  considerably  injured.  If  the  machine  was  not 
placed  sufficiently  close,  then  the  grain  was  not  thrashed  out 
of  the  ear  ;  and,  if  it  was,  then  the  grain  became  broken.  Itis 
a  great  point  that  these  machines  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  shall  not  break  the  grain,  and  yet  thrash  it  out  clean. 
The  machines  recently  constructed  were  without  rollers  ;  now, 
he  recollected  that  when  rollers  were  used,  the  machines 
thrashed  much  better  than  now.  It  might  be  that  the  rollers 
held  the  straw  long  enough  to  thrash  all  the  grain  out.  They 
did  not  thrash  quite  so  much  per  day  as  the  modern  machines  ; 
but,  as  the  latter  frequently  depreciated  the  value  of  the  grain 
50  per  cent.  (!)  and  the  straw  20  per  cent.,  he  thought  the  com- 
parison was  greatly  in  favour  of  those  with  rollers  instead  of 
beaters.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  Essex  we  have 
a  greater  redundancy  of  labour  than  in  other  counties  ;  the 
labourers  have  not  been  absorbed  by  railways  and  other  works 
in  this  county  as  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  employment 
of  horse-labour  has  in  many  instances  deprived  the  labourers 
of  their  ordinary  sources  of  employment  in  the  winter  months  ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  state  of  things,  many  farmers  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  the  horse-power  machine,  and  adopted 
the  hand-power  machine,  by  which,  with  two  men,  they  can 
thrash  from  4  to  6  qrs.  of  corn  a  day,  with  as  much  advan- 
tage as  when  they  formerly  used  the  horse-power  machine. 
There  is  this  great  advantage  attending  the  use  ot  the  hand- 
machines  :  that  in  wet  weather  you  can  set  a  number  of  men  to 
work  at  it,  and  you  cannot  very  well  do  that  witn  the  flail  or 
the  fixed  horse-power  machine.  Again,  if  you  want  the  men 
to  work  in  the  fields,  they  can  discontinue  their  thrashing  at 
any  period  ;  and  the  hand-machine  being  placed  in  the  barn, 
there  is  no  injury  done  to  the  Wheat  by  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  which  often,  under  other  circumstances,  renders  it 
much  depreciated  for  marketable  purposes,  This  small  ma- 
chine, moreover,  is  so  constructed  that  it  does  not  break  the 
straw  so  much  as  the  larger  desciiptious  of  machine  do.  The 
question  is,  "the  best  and  most  economical  mode;"  and  I 
certainly  hold  that  thrashing  by  horse  or  steam-power  is  the 
most  "economical;"  but  whether  it  is  the  "best"  is  another 
thing.  I  think  the  best  is  that  which  is  conducted  by  manual 
labour  ;  for  I  have  never  found  any  plan  to  succeed  so  well  as 
the  common  mode  of  thrashing  with  the  flail  (that  is  to  say, 
when  you  can  attend  to  the  men  yourself,  and  see  the  work 
well  done).  But  if  you  cannot  do  this,  why  the  loss  which  you 
sustain,  either  by  their  not  thrashing  out  sufficiently,  or  by 
their  taking  part  of  the  grain  home  with  them  at  night,  will 
prevent  its  being  the  most  economical  mode.  I  confess  that 
my  corn  rises  better  from  the  machine  than  from  the  flail, 
although  it  certainly  does  not  rise  in  quite  so  clean  a  condition. 
The  greatest  of  all  objections  to  the  use  of  the  flail  is,  perhaps, 
the  opportunities  which  it  gives  for  depredation. 

Mr.  Aitcheson  said,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
our  Chairman,  to  the  effect  that  the  grain  rises  cleaner  from 
the  flail  than  from  the  machine ;  for  I  have  taken  it  up  and 
rubbed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  and  I  have  found  it 
more  clean  from  the  machine  than  from  the  flail.  At  the  same 
time,  I  admit  that  itis  ourbounden  duty  to  employ  the  labourer 
as  much  as  we  can.  I  agree  with  our  Chairman  in  what  he 
says  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  tell  our  labourers  to 
leave  their  work  in  the  field  in  wet  weather,  and  go  to  thrash- 
ing. But  when  I  consider  the  cost  of  the  machine  (and  I 
charge  myself  with  the  same  amount  as  any  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  me  for  doing  it),  I  think  that  flail-thrashing  comes 
as  cheap  in  the  end  as  machine-thrashing.  After  I  have 
thrashed  out  the  Wheat,  I  have  the  straw  bound  too  ;  the  men 
are  bound  to  tie  it  up  in  trusses.  I  put  four  men,  for  instance, 
to  work  in  this  way,  and  I  find  that  they  will  not  bind  inc  more 
than  361bs.  to  a  truss,  so  that  they  earn  me  but  lSd.,  while  I 
pay  2s.  for  it.  If  therefore  I  take  it  to  market.  I  must  lose  Id. 
per  truss.  My  principle,  however,  is  to  cut  it  up  and  feed  the 
cattle  with  it;  in  fact,  when  I  compare  thrashing  with  the 
hand-machine  and  thrashing  by  manual  labour,  I  find  lhat  the 
former  profits  me  nothing ;  and  straw  which  has  been  thrashed 
by  machine  will  not  fetch  so  much  in  the  market  by  4s.  as  that 
which  has  been  thrashed  by  flail.  No  one,  I  think,  if  he  could 
afford  to  wait,  could  do  better  than  employ  the  labourer  to 
thrash  by  flail.  But  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  prices 
fluctuate,  and  it  becomes  the  farmer,  like  other  people,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mai'kets;  and  if  he  can  thrash  out  four  times 
as  much  by  the  machine  as  he  can  by  hand,  why  of  course  he 
is  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  We  must,  nevertheless,  come 
to  this  question  at  last,  "How  are  our  labourers  to  live?" 
and  in  order  to  apportion  the  labour  to  the  mouths  which  have 
to  he  fed,  we  had  better  use  machinery  as  little  as  we  can,  if 
we  consider  the  general  good  of  society. 

Mr.  Hutley  :  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  a  machine-man  ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  corn  I  grow  I  have  thrashed  with  the 
flail ;  and  I  can  certainly  speak  more  in  favour  of  the  flail  than 
of  the  machine.  I  think  by  using  the  flail  I  can  thrash  corn 
far  more  economically  than  by  any  other  means.  In  fact,  I 
find  manual  labour  the  cheapest.  With  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  horse-power  machinery  for  thrashing,  I  look  upon  it 
that  the  horses  can  be  employed  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
other  ways  ;  for  if  you  take  9  or  10  horses  away  from  your 
farm,  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing,  you  do  not  know  what  in- 
jury may  he  done  to  the  land  in  the  meanwhile.  My  convic- 
tion is,  that  you  can  thrash  a  great  deal  cheaper  with  the  flail ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  you  go  into  the  figures  of  the  ques- 
tion, you  will  find  it  to  be  so.  A  friend  of  my  brother  has  a 
machine  which  goes  with  eight  horses,  and  at  the  time  he 
erected  it,  he  fancied  his  neighbours  would  bring  their  corn  to 
him  to  be  thrashed  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  forgot  to  make  any 
calculation  about  the  expense  of  carrying  back  the  straw.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  corn,  which  might  be  thrashed  for 
about  Is.,  costs  him  double  that  sum.  Now,  economy  is  every- 
thing. To  employ  horse-power  just  at  seed  time,  when  you 
want  the  horses  upon  the  land,  will  never  answer.  If  you  can 
erect  a  steam-power,  then  machinery  is  all  very  well ;  but  if 
you  caDnot,  why  then  it  must  be  injurious  to  use  machinery  at 
all.  In  some  cases  it  is  found  that  at  certain  times  we  cannot 
get  labour,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary.  For  my  own  part  I 
always  protect  myself;  I  never  want  to  go  to  the  labour- 
market  ;  I  always  have  recourse  to  my  own  labourers,  because 
1  always  have  them  in  my  barn  ;  but  I  know  that,  v*ith  many 
persons,  it  is  found  difficult  to  obtain  labourers,  as,  from  the 
new  and  different  modes  of  cultivation,  from  the  vast  sources 
of  employment  open  to  them  in  the  railroad  and  mining  dis- 
tricts, they  get  away  from  the  old  agricultural  districts ;  in 
fact,  they  are  forced  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.^  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  question  into  consideration,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  thrashing  with  the  flail,  or  manual 
labour,  is  the  best. 

The  Chairman.— I  think  it  costs  about  the  same  money,  in 
one  case  or  the  other,  namely  about  3s.  per  eight  bushels,  and 
a  shilling  a  load  more  for  binding  the  straw. 

Mr.  Aitcheson.— Why  I  am  paying  at  this  moment  4*.  a 
quarter  for  thrashing,  and  Is.  6d.  a  load  for  binding. 
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The  Chairman- — I  was  speaking  of  the  average  cost  of 
thrashing. 

Mr.  Bell. — I  have  just  been  paying  for  13  days  labour  to  one 
man,  who  has  thrashed  and  dressed  14  quarters  of  Wheat : 
that  is  equal  to  82s.  or  83s.  a  week. 

Mr.  MonTox. — I  am  quite  convinced,  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  most  economical  mode  is  the  best,  and  the  mode 
which  I  have  adopted  is  that  of  doing  it  by  steam-engine.  After 
reckoning  five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  besides 
the  amount  for  repairs,  the  cost  of  coals,  and  the  wages  of  the 
men,  women,  and  boys  ;  my  cost  for  thrashing  Wheat  has  been 
about  Is.  3d.  per  quarter.  The  engine  consumes  701bs.  of  coals 
an  hour,  and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  the  steam  up. 
I  employ  three  men,  five  women,  and  two  boys  ;  with  these  I 
thrash  clean  and  sack  the  grain.  The  most  I  ever  did  was  40 
sacks  in  71  hours.  T  have  already  thrashed  400  quarters,  and 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  do  that  with  the  flail.  I 
only  thrash  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  it  is  done  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  carried  into  the  barn  close  by. 

During  the  conversation  which  ensued,  it  was  stated  that 
this  corn  is  stacked  at  the  end  of  the  barn  in  two  rows  of  ricks, 
with  a  railroad  between  them.  The  Wheat  is  grown  on  120 
acres.  The  labourers  constantly  employed  on  the  farm  are 
equal  to  20,  viz.,  12  men,  6  women,  and  4  boys. 

Mr.  Bell. — I  can  fully  bear  Mr.  Morton  out  in  all  he  has 
said  of  the  advantages  of  employing  the  steam-engine  for  the 
purpose  of  thrashing  ;  for  I  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
observing  them.  The  steam-engine  is  very  generally  used  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  I  have  followed  the  same  mode  as  that  alluded 
to,  of  getting  the  steam-engine  up  by  the  side  of  the  stack,  and 
thrashing  out  the  corn.  I  have  thrashed  120  quarters  of  Wheat 
in  20  hours.  One  great  consideration  is  the  extent  of  work 
which  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  horses. 

Mr.  Fisher  IIobbs. — I  am  very  glad  that  this  discussion 
should  have  taken  the  direction  which  it  has  :  for  I  was  afraid 
it  would  go  forwaru  to  the  world  that  this  Club  was  recom- 
mending the  farmer  to  go  on  in  the  old  jog-trot  way  in  the  use 
of  the  flail.  I  have  always  found  that  those  who  used  machi- 
nery as  much  as  possible,  and  not  those  who  used  it  as  little  as 
possible,  as  some  gentlemen  have  been  recommending  to-night, 
were  those  who  employed  the  greatest  number  of  labourers. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  the  mode  of  thrashing  by 
machinery  over  that  of  the  flail.  For  you  not  only  get  the 
corn  cleaner — decidedly  cleaner — but  it  also  gives  the  opportu- 
nity of  selectiug  the  most  suitable  period  for  thrashing  out  that 
corn  and  sending  it  to  market.  It  also  gives  us  the  power  of 
thrashing  out  a  large  quantity  in  a  short  period.  I  know  of 
one  machine  which  will  thrash  out  50  quarters  of  Wheat  in  a 
day  ;  in  fact,  I  am  acquainted  with  two  instances  of  machines 
where  eight  horses  are  used,  which  will  thrash  out  upwards  of 
50  quarters  in  a  day ;  and  with  regard  to  damage  done  by 
breakage,  that  will  not  happen  with  the  more  modern  and  im- 
proved machines.  I  admit  the  chaff  and  straw  are  not  cut  in 
the  same  time.  The  argument  which  was  used  just  now  with 
regard  to  one's  not  always  being  able  to  get  labourers  for  flail- 
thrashing,  I  think  is  one  of  some  force  ;  for  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  it  often  happens  that  oue  cannot  get  men  to  carry  out  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  In  these  operations  we  always  want 
one  or  two  skilful  and  honest  men,  upon  whom  we  can  depend, 
to  place  over  the  mere  casual  labourers  ;  in  that  case  we  can 
employ  young  men,  or,  as  Mr.  Morton  says  he  does,  even 
women.  But  in  Essex  we  cannot  employ  women  ;  they  won't 
work. 

Mr.  Aitcheson. — A  great  deal  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to 
the  corn  in  the  way  of  breakage,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  machines,  I  have  no  doubt  is  caused  by  the  men 
walking  over  it  with  their  heavy  hob-nailed  boots  or  shoes ; 
and  this  is  easily  obviated  by  making  them  wear  slippers  while 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  loss  which  sometimes  ensues  from 
this  cause  is  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oakley. — I  think  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  different  farmers  before  we  call  this  the  best 
system  or  that  the  best  system.  For  instance,  I  was  driven  to 
the  use  of  machinery  in  this  way  :  I  am  farming  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatham  dockyard,  in  which  there  has  of  late 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  labourers  as  to  take  all  our  surplus 
labour.  Last  Michaelmas  I  lost  ten  very  good  labourers,  who 
left  me  because  they  could  get  9d.  a  day  more  in  the  dockyard 
than  I  could  pay  them.  They  were  perfectly  justified  ;  of  course 
we  should  all  do  the  same.  But  I  was  driven  to  defend  myself, 
and  I  did  so  by  the  adoption  of  machinery.  Mr.  Garrett  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  machine  which  would  thrash  the  corn 
without  injuring  the  straw.  This  I  use,  and  my  straw  goes  to 
market  as  fast  as  it  can  be  tied  up. 

The  Chairman  said — I  think  we  can  come  to  no  conclusive 
resolution  upon  the  relative  merits  of  thrashing  by  machinery 
and  thrashing  with  the  flail,  as  the  mode  must  always  be 
adapted  to  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
economy,  there  appears  to  be  little  difference  between  the  cost 
of  thrashing  by  horse-power  and  thrashing  by  manual  labour; 
but  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  steam- 
engine  as  Mr.  Morton  proposes,  then  there  is  doubtless  a  great 
saving  of  expense  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  so  happens  that  the 
majority  of  tenant  farmers  are  so  situated  with  regard  to  their 
tenure,  that  it  is  impossible,  or  if  not  impossible  it  would  not 
be  prudent,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  200/.  or  3001.  in  erecting 
machinery  ;  aud  they  do  not  find  the  landlords  willing  to  do  it 
for  them. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobes  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Oakley: — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  application  of  machinery  by  water,  steam,  or 
horse-power,  to  the  general  purposes  of  thrashing  corn,  is  more 
economical  and  advantageous  than  the  common  mode  of 
thrashing  with  the  flail  bv  manual  labour." 


Farm  M  emoranda, 

Agricultural  Institute  of  Wurtemburg. — The  estate 
and  castle  bearing  the  name  of  Holienheim,  were  ap- 
propriated to  their  present  use  in  1817.  They  had 
previously  been  in  the  possession  of  noted  families,  and 
at  one  time,  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles. .  Royalty 
had  planned  and  executed  with  no  small  measure  of 
taste,  the  division  of  the  grounds,  and  the  Institution 
of  Agriculture  commenced.  Few  estates  could  have 
been  selected  combining  so  many  advantages  for  the 
purposes  to  which  this  was  destined.  788  English  acres 
are  spread  irregularly  over  a  broad  mound,  and  through 
a  valley  upon  one  side,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
traversed  by  a  stream  sufficiently  large  for  milling  pur- 
poses. Near  the  top  of  the  mound  stands  the  castle 
and  connected  buildings,  which,  with  the  court- yards, 
have  a  length  of  1600,  and  a  depth  of  540  feet.  The 
various  apartments  of  this  immense  establishment 
furnish  abundant  room  for  the  residence  of  the  faculty, 
pupils,  and  labourers  ;  also  rooms  for  instruction,  for 
the  mineralogical,  zoological,  model,  and  other  collec- 
tions— the  housing  of  stock  and  |grain,  fruit,  and  other 
farm  produce — for  the  carrying  forward  the  different 
kinds  of  manufacture  —waggons,  ploughs,  machines,  &c, 
with  the  sugar,  alcohol,  starch,  and  vinegar  production. 
Its  distance  from  Stutgart  is  about  6'  miles  ;  sufficiently 
near  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  ready  market,  and 
command   at  the  same   time   a  prompt  supply  of  the 


wants  of  the  institution.  The  whole  farm  is  cut  into 
several  lesser  divisious,  each  bearing  another  name. 
These  are  again  subdivided  and  numbered.  There 
being  no  hedges,  the  limits  are  furrows  between  monu- 
ments at  the  opposite  extremes.  The  lots  given  to  ex- 
periments, contain  each  precisely  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
(Wurtemburg)  ;  and  every  fact  relating  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  each  crop,  especially  the  amount  of  seed, 
manure,  and  labour  bestowed,  and  each  return,  are 
noted.  Besides  these  fields,  upon  which  almost  every 
variety  of  crop  is  grown, — if  not  in  the  same  year,  in 
successive  years, — nurseries  of  fruit  and  exotic  trees, 
orchards,  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  pasture  lauds, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  in  general,  all  the  usual,  and 
even  unusual  features  of  the  best  farms  to  be  met  with. 
In  the  cultivation  and  improvements,  the  implements 
esteemed  in  the  institution  the  best,  are  employed.  The 
stock  consists  of  sheep  about  1100  ;  cattle,  mostly  cows, 
nearly  100  ;  breeding  mares,  10  ;  besides  a  number  of 
working  cattle  and  horses.  The  sheep  are  Merino  and 
Saxon — looking  finely.  They  are  under  the  control  of 
one  principal  shepherd  and  several  assistants,  each  of 
whom  has  one  or  two  dogs.  The  flocks  are  pastured 
in  summer,  but  housed  regularly  at  night  through  the 
whole  year.  Each  sheep  is  numbered  by  a  system  of 
ear-marking  of  great  simplicity,  and  its  fleece  is  every 
year  weighed.  The  whole  flock,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks,  is  weighed  in  a  Fairbank's  scales.  The  cows 
are  of  the  Seminthal  breed  from  Switzerland.  They 
are  said  to  have  certain  excellences  ;  though  their 
appearance  in  the  stall  was  altogether  indifferent.  They 
are  stalled  through  the  year.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
if  I  rememher  right,  that  the  herd  of  cattle  is  consi- 
dered as  a  manure  manufactory,  and  in  this  light  sub- 
serving as  important,  if  not  indeed  a  more  important 
end,  than  in  their  daily  supplies  of  milk.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  this  statement  made  to  me, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  every  source  of  manure  is 
gleaned  with  a  care  of  which,  in  the  generally  (as  yet) 
rich  lands  of  the  new  world,  we  know  nothing.  The 
cow  stable  is  a  hall  of  more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and 
at  least  20  feet  high.  The  cattle  stand  facing  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  a  cut-stone  platform,  about 
2i  feet  in  elevation.  They  are  chained  to  a  manger 
immediately  attached  to  the  platform.  Their  fodder  is 
spread  before  them,  and  by  no  possibility  comes  to  the 
floor  of  paved  stone.  Several  cows,  steers,  and  year- 
ling heifers,  were  fed  each  apart  from  all  the  others, 
the  fodder  being  weighed  before,  and  the  excess 
gathered  up  after  eating,  also  ^weighed.  These  cattle 
are  severally  weighed  at  certain  intervals,  and  in  this 
manner  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  fodder  is  ascer- 
tained. The  amount  of  milk  from  each  cow  is  mea- 
sured once  a  month.  Indeed  the  whole  system  is 
arranged  with  a  great  degree  of  scientific  purpose. 
The  breeding  mares  are  good  selections,  I  understand, 
from  the  common  stock  and  English  crosses.  The  foals, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  present  king,  are  derived 
partly  from  thorough  Arabian  stallions,  and  partly  from 
valuable  native  stock.  The  stalls  for  the  dams  are 
about  15  feet  square,  in  which  the  occupants  remain 
the  early  part  of  the  day  and  night  untied.  The  colts 
and  fillies  occupy  larger  pens  where  several  are 
together.  All  the  results  of  the  different  schemes  of 
experimenting,  in  growing  roots,  grains,  fruits,  exotic 
woods,  in  the  treatment  of  stock,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  fodder,  are  published  in  a  weekly 

agricultural  paper,  edited  by  one  of  the  faculty 

The  faculty  consists  of  a 

Director,  who  lectures  upon  the  productions  of  the  animal 

kingdom,  and  the  general  plan  of  agriculture  pursued  at 

Hohenheim. 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Professor  of  Forest  Science,  who  supervises  the  forest  lands 

belonging  to  the  estates.    There  is  in  this  department  an 

assistant. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 
Professor  of  Technology  and  Instructor  in  the  Technical 

Laboratory. 
Teacher  of  Farriery. 

Teacher  of  Field  Labour,  Ploughing,  Hoeing,  Spading,  &c. 
Teacher  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Culture. 
Teacher  of  Machine  Drawing, 
assistant  to  the  Cashier,  Book-keeper,  &c. 
Gardener  and  Smiths. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  upon  the  plan  of  a  German 
university.  The  professor  gives  lectures  which  are 
attended  as  largely  or  as  indifferently  as  the  students 
please.  Having  decided  at  the  commencement  of  a  term, 
however,  which  lectures  they  will  attend,  these  they 
are  required  to  hear,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination  upon  them,  and 
the  general  subject  upon  which  they  treat,  in  order  to 
secure  their  diploma.  As  there  are  94  lectures,  weekly, 
in  winter,  aud  85  in  summer,  it  is  obvious  that  less 
than  a  3  years'  eourse  would  be  imperfect.  Candidates, 
as  the  students  are  called,  are  admitted  for  less  periods 
— for  a  term,  I  think.  Their  qualifications  at  universi- 
ties, before  entering,  will  naturally  render  some  of  the 
courses  unnecessary.  Most  of  them  have  completed 
what  would  be  considered  a  college  course,  with  us,  and 
many  have  completed  an  university  course,  previous  to 
entering.  They  must  be  IS  years  of  age.  The  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  farm  and  its  appendages  are 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Manual  labour  of  no 
description  is  required,  though  instruction  in  the  different 

kinds  of  handiwork  is  practically  received 

In  general,  in  the  French  and  German  institutions,  one 
of  the  schemes  of  professional  life  is  to  furnish  facilities 
for  scientific  advancement.  The  world  is  thus  bene- 
fited, and  though  the  sphere  of  instruction  may  thereby 
be  more  limited,  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  pro- 


portionally more  profound.  This  feature,  to  this  mo- 
ment characterising  scarcely  an  institution  in  America, 
is  not  kept  in  view  in  the  apportioning  of  duty  among 
the  departments  of  instruction  at  Hohenheim.  Were 
one  to  ask  what  has  roused  universal  attention  in  the 
last  20  years  to  the  subject  of  directing  all  processes 
of  art  by  science,  and  in  the  last  8  years  of  improving 
agriculture  by  drawing  aid  from  the  same  source,  the 
answer  would  come  from  a  few  professional  chairs, 
where  men  of  capacity,  industry,  and  energy,  have  been 
provided  with  conveniences  for  prosecuting  scientific 
research.— F.  N.  Horsford,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Miscellaneous . 

Experiments  concerning  the  Theory  of  Manures. 
By  M.  Frederick  Kuhlman. — The  author  has  under, 
taken  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  resolving 
the  following  questions  : — 1.  Does  the  nitrous  portion 
of  a  manure,  independent  of  its  mineral  agents,  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  activity  of  this  manure  on  vegetation  ! 
What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  propor- 
tionality does  not  exist?  2.  When  nitrates  are  em- 
ployed as  manure,  do  they  owe  a  portion  of  their  action 
to  the  base,  or  must  their  degree  of  influence  be  re- 
ferred exclusively,  or,  at  all  events,  in  great  part,  to  the 
nitrogen  of  their  contained  nitric  acid  ?  3.  Seeing  that 
the  intervention  of  phosphates  in  vegetation  cannot  be 
denied,  inasmuch  as  they  invariably  exist  in  the  ashes 
of  vegetables,  and  sometimes  in  great  quantity,  must  it 
be  concluded  that  these  salts,  in  a  separate  condition, 
are  active  fertilising  agents,  or  is  this  property  only 
exercised  when  they  are  in  combination  with  nitrogenised 
products  ?  4.  In  various  organic  manures  commonly 
in  use  there  are  found  various  non-nitrogenous  matters. 
Do  these  play  any  important  part  in  fertilization  ?  or, 
in  other  words,  do  there  exist  manures  formed  of  nun- 
azotised  organic  matters,  which  are  yet  endowed  with 
any  energy  of  action  %  For  example,  does  the  oily 
portion  of  Linseed-cake  contribute  towards  the  activity 
of  a  manure  ?  5.  Does  the  beneficial  influence  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  and  nitrates  extend  to  a  period  after  the 
first  crop  ?  What  is  the  limit  of  duration  of  these 
salts'  action  :  Experiments  adapted  to  the  resolution 
of  the  foregoing  questions  have  given  the  following 
results,  which  are  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  : — 
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The  author,  having  obtained  the  results  indicated 
above,  and  made  his  deductions  from  them,  finishes  his 
task  with  some  economical  considerations.  "  When," 
says  he,  "  the  question  is  examined  of  the  utility  of  am. 
moniacal  salts  and  nitrates  as  manures,  due  regard 
being  had  to  their  price,  the  following  results  are 
arrived  at : — The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  worth  in  com- 
merce, at  the  present  time,  52  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes ;  hence,  as  250  kilogrammes  of  this  salt, 
having  cost  130  francs,  yield  an  excess  of  result  of 
1520  kilogrammes  in  hay  and  224  kilogrammes  in  the 
after  crop  ;  and  regarding  the  hay  as  at  7  francs,  and 
the  after-crop  at  100  kilogrammes,  the  product  is 
arrived  at  of  115  fr.  36  c,  a  result  which  shows  a  loss 
of  14  fr.  64  c.  250  kilogrammes  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of 
which  the  price  is  48  fr.  per  100  kilogrammes,  have 
yielded  an  excess  of  result  of  1440  kilogrammes  of 
after-grass,  which,  at  the  price  above-mentioned,  would 
yield  a  product  of  118  francs,  and,  consequently,  a  loss 
of  2  francs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
these  calculations  are  susceptible  of  a  variation  com- 
mensurate with    the   fluctuation    in    price    of  saline 
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matters  the  above  deductions  merely  relating  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  time  present.  It  is,  however, 
an  important  conclusion,  deducible  from  these  experi- 
ments, that  the  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  sulphate 
of  ammonia  will  be  available  as  a  manure,  even  for 
crops  of  little  value.*  With  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  46 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  the  excess  of  result  in  hay 
and  after-crop  would  pay  the  price  of  the  salt.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  little  time  the  devolopment 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
putrifying  urine,  or  gas  liquor,  will  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  salt  to  this  rate,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
limits  to  the  employment  of  this  article.  Until  that 
period  arrives,  the  liquid  condensed  in  our  works  must 
supply  agriculture  with  the  salt.  To  this  end  the  above- 
mentioned  liquid  may  be  saturated  by  an  acid,  decom- 
posed by  plaster,  by  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of 
manganese,  &c.  In  this  manner  I  have  prepared  for 
many  years  active  and  economical  manures.  As  it 
regards  nitrate  of  soda,  I  have  demonstrated  that  we  are 
already  nearly  arrived  at  those  limits  when  the  result 
will  counterbalance  the  expense  of  its  employment — a 
jesult  which  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  a  proceeding 
which  has  been  taken  by  Government,  and  concerning 
which  I  had  strongly  solicited  the  Director- General  of 
Customs,  relying  on  the  results  of  my  experiments.  I 
proposed  the  suppression  of  duty  altogether,  as  a  mea- 
sure that  would  be  completely  effectual.  However,  the 
duty  has  only  been  remitted  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
this  advantage  being  exclusively  conceded  to  products 
directly  transported  from  the  South  Sea  in  French 
vessels.  In  this  resource  there  is  a  double  object — a 
favour  accorded  to  our  flag,  and  also  an  encouragement 
to  agriculture.  But  the  results  will  not  be  very  profit- 
able until  the  duty  is  removed  altogether,  for  then  no 
longer  will  our  vessels  transport  merely  two  or  three 
millions  of  kilogrammes  of  nitrate,  but  double  that 
quantity,  nay,  perhaps,  triple.  Then  only  will  agricul- 
ture profit  by  this  salt,  and  will  open  an  application  of 
it  that  will  be  next  to  unlimited.  The  Director- General 
of  Customs,  having  seen  the  bearing  of  my  demand, 
made  me  understand  that  I  might  calculate  on  his  sup- 
port towards  accomplishing  my  object,  namely  the  un- 
taxed importation  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  alone  ;  and  the  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  it  might  be  mixed  before  importation  with  some 
substance  that  would  render  its  employment  in  the 
manufacture  impossible.  The  substance  which  occurred 
to  me  as  available  for  this  substance  was  common  salt, 
ten  parts  of  which  added  to  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  render  the  latter  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Of  the  former,  because  it 
it  would  destroy  the  leaden  chambers  and  platinum 
vessels  used  in  this  operation  ;  and  by  the  latter,  be- 
caus£"**ie  salt  added  would  not  only  yield  hydrochloric 
acid  as  a  contamination,  but  would  effect  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  sufficiently  considerable 
to  prevent  altogether  the  employment  of  nitrate  of 
soda  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opera- 
tion of  separating  the  two  salts  by  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization, in  order  that  they  might  be  separately  em- 
ployed, would  be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  the 
benefit  of  this  operation  being  already  diminished  by 
the  actual  reduced  duty  of  the  nitrate,  namely  7f.  50c. 
the  100  kilogrammes;  moreover,  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  certain  difficulties  due  to  the  little  difference 
between  the  solubility  of  the  two  salts.  In  short,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  fraudulent  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  manufactures  might  not  be  altogether  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  charcoal  or  tar,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  per  cent,  to  the  mixture  of  nitrate  and  com- 
mon salt. —  Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  des  Sciences,  Stance 
Aout  17.      Quoted  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Times. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Compariy.  Analysis 
of  Evidence, —  Mr,  Dickinson's  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  : — 
It  (the  liquid  manure  from  the  stable)  is  conveyed  to 
this  tank,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  a  water-cart, 
conveyed  and  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water,  if  the 
temperature  is  as  to-day  ;  but  if  it  were  lower,  we 
should  mix  it  with  one  part  of  water  ;  and  in  the  winter 
season,  we  should  put  it  on  neat,  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  ;  the  result  of  which  has  been,  that  I 
grew,  the  year  before  last,  nine  or  ten  crops  of  valuable 
Grass.  Upon  the  same  ground  the  soil  was  a  surface 
of  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay,  so  bad  that  the  Norfolk 
man  said,  "  I  would  not  have  your  farm  as  a  freehold ;" 
and  the  Lincolnshire  man  said,  "  I  would  not  give  you 
12s.  an  acre  for  it,  if  it  was  at  my  own  door.17  The  first 
was  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  acre  ;  that  was 
mown  nine  or  ten  times  the  year  before  last,  in  the 
course  of  12  months.  The  Grass  increased  in  height  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  these 
crops  were  3  feet  high,  some  of  them  more  than  3  feet. 
.They  varied  from  10  inches  or  a  foot,  up  to  3  feet  6 
lJu  c  *"gh"  In  the  Present  vearj in  January,  was  cut 
the  first  crop,  which  weighed  21bs.  per  yard,  upwards 
of  lour  tons  per  acre.  The  crop  has  increased  in  height 
every  cutting  since.  The  fifth  is  now  growing  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  fourth  is  cut.  I  should  say  the  second 
cutting  was  nearly  20  inches  high.  I  did  not  weigh  that: 
I  should  think  ,t  twice  the  weight  of  the  other,  or  more 
than  eight  tons  of  the  green  Grass.  The  third  and 
fourth  have  bee  i  greater  still.  Both  in  May  and  June 
the  quantity  of  cuttmgs  was  beyond  eight  tons  each 


*  All  the  experiments  having  been  made  in  an  argillaceous 
soil,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  only  apply  absolutely  to 
land  of  thw  nature.  It  will  easily  be  comprehended  that  a 
chalk  roil  may  occ.ision  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  ammo 
niacal  salts  with  the  evolution  of  ammoniacal  gas, 


time.  If  I  were  to  state  12  tons,  I  should  be  within 
the  truth,  I  am  certain.  This  matter  is  so  often  disbe- 
lieved that  I  am  rather  cautious  of  saying  what  really 
does  take  place.  They  (the  Oats  and  Tares)  were  so 
wonderful  after  the  Grass,  that  I  took  them  as  samples 
to  the  agricultural  show  at  Beverley ;  and  the  York- 
shiremen  were  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  Grass 
report.  Their  argument  was  this  :  "  You  have  ex- 
hausted your  soil."  I  said,  "I  was  aware  that  you 
would  say  so,  and  therefore  I  have  brought  the  plants 
of  the  Tares  and  the  Oats."  The  number  of  grains  was 
astounding,  so  that  there  might  have  been  in  the  earth 
the  remains  of  the  power  of  this  urine  used  to  the  Grass 
before.  From  3000  to  3500  gallons  of  water  are  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  I  calculate  1 100  gallons  of  urine  and 
2200  of  water.  Four  acres  kept  100  horses  in  Grass- 
food  till  I  was  obliged  to  shut  up  my  Grass  for  seed.  I 
have  grown  a  yard  of  Grass  in  21  days. 


TCotices  to  Correspondents. 

Blacksmiths'  Charges,  &c. — Baronet — We  pay  31.  and  the 
hauling  of  a  load  of  coals  for  every  pair  of  horses,  and  for 
that  the  blacksmith  shoes,  and  keeps  a  plough  and  pair  of 
harrows,  and  borse  hoe  and  stable  fork  in  repair.  The 
saddler's  bill  may  be  compounded  for  at  11.  per  pair  of 
horses.  Ten  per  cent  on  carts  and  other  wooden  implements 
will  keep  them  good.  These  things  ought  to  have  been 
attended  to  by  "  M.  S."  in  his  first  scheme.  The  second 
being  a  spade  husbandry  farm,  did  not  need  such  outlay.  As 
regards  your  bailiffs  salary,  it  must  be  charged  or  not  upon 
the  farm  according  to  your  object.  If  you  wish  to  ascertain 
the  profits  of  your  farming,  his  salary,  the  market  value  of 
the  skiil  requisite  to  the  management  of  the  business,  must 
be  deducted.  If,  however,  you  merely  wish  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  your  income  as  farmer,  then  his  salary  should 
not  be  deducted  on  the  ground  which  he  himself  urges. 
Yery  many  farmers  never  see  any  profit,  and  they  get  very 
poor  remuneration  for  their  shiU.  This  may,  however,  in  some 
instances,  be  because  of  the  little  skill  there  is  to  be  remu- 
nerated. 

Draught  Oxen — J  B  Warren— They  are  "brought  under  the 
yoke  "  by  exercise  along  with  experienced  hands.  We  will 
endeavour  to  get  information  for  you. 

Early  Peas — 8  Fisher— Apply  to  any  wholesale  seedsman. 
See  our  advertising  columns.  Sow  in  March  ai>out  2  bushels 
per  acre,  in  rows  wide  enough  to  permit  a  thorough  hoeing 
of  the  land,  say  with  an  interval  of  1  toot,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect to  harvest  your  crop  in  July  ;  if  a  good  one  upwards  of 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

Illustrated  Advertisements — T  F  M—  The  difficulty  lies  in 
— want  of  room 

Lincoln  versus  Essex — G  W  R — The  former  no  doubt  owes 
more  to  art  for  her  agriculture  than  the  latter.  Look  now 
at  her  fens,  wolds,  and  heaths  of  former  days. 

Linseed  as  Food — D  and  S — See  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
another  column — by  Mr.  Glover,  Secretary,  Newcastle  Far- 
mers' Club.  We  grind  the  LiDseed  and  boil  it  to  a  mucilage 
in  water,  and  then  throw  it  over  hay  or  straw  chaff  for 
cattle,  first  mixing  an  equal  weight  of  Bean-meal  with  it. 
They  relish  it  much  ;  we  have  never  given  it  to  horses. 

Ploughing  matches — Amicus — Sorry  we  have  no  room  for  your 
report ;  it  is  very  proper  for  a  local  paper,  not  for  one  which 
has  no  local  interests  to  look  after. 

Poultry — Elphida  may  succeed  in  inducing  her  hens  to  lay  by 
giving  them  a  warm  house,  and  also,  some  say,  by  giving 
them  hot  things  to  eat,  as  Peppercorns,  &c. 

Sundries — Inquw-er — The  prices  quoted  as  those  of  Smithfield 

are  estimated.     Newgate  prices  do  not  include  the  offal. 

We  would  sink  the  drains  deeper  notwithstanding  that  the 
water  entered  freely  at  a  depth  of  IS  inches,  because  it  would 
benefit  the  subsoil  if  we  could  induce  the  rain-water  to  go 

through  it  instead  of  over  it. Rooks  may  be  poisoned  by 

doctored  seed  ;  but  you  may  thus  poison  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges too. Grease  is  the  best  thing  to  apply  to  the  friction 

parts  of  the  Uley  cultivator  ;  it  will  not  drop  and  waste  like 
oil. After  harrowing  a  Clover  lea,  unless  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly well  ploughed — and  with  a  skim  coulter,  too — there 
will  always  be  scraps  of  turf  lying  about.     They  will  do  no 

harm. There  is  no  advantage  in  cutting  Swedes  too  small 

for  cattle.  Gardener's  cutter  cuts  them  too  small.  We  once 
saw  a  cutter  which  turned  either  way,  and  cut  in  the  one 
case  slices  for  cattle,  and  in  the  other  strips  for  sheep. 
Swedes  are  best  given  to  pigs  when  boiled. 

Wheat-sowing — F  B  J— The  Turnip  blades  will  entirely  wither 
away  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  matters  not  then  whether  you 
plough  them  in  or  not.  If  your  land  is  already  too  loose  and 
rich,  and  you  cannot  wait  till  the  leaves  wither,  you  had 
better  remove  them. 

Erratum— In  the  article  on  "Diseases  of  Poultry,"  page  740, 
"  D-S-E/'intendedinthesentencecommencing"  This  extreme 
susceptibility,  &c."  to  state  thatthe  cause  of  this  susceptibility 
in  his  opinion  is  their  "extraordinary  plethoric  habit" 
rendering  them  liable  in  every  climate  in  which  he  has 
travelled  to  inflammatory  and  catarrhal  complaints. 

a  *  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
*be  answered  the  same  week. 


JWatims. 

POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  Nov.  16. 
The  supply  to  this  Market  is  still  moderate,  yet  the  demand 
is  very  limited  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Potatoes 
from  the  Midland  Districts,  which  have  liberally  supplied  the 
Town  Market  of  late,  are  nearly  exhausted,  in  that  case  there  is 
but  little  doubt  but  our  prices  will  improve  shortly. 


Voik  Reds,  140s  to  160a 
York  Regents,  120a  to  160a 
Do.khaws,  110s  to  1209 
Lincolnshire  Regents,  120fl  to  140b 
Do.  Shaws,  120b 


Do.  Kidneys, 
Kent  and  E>sex  Regents,  140b  to  170b 
Do.  Shaws,  120b 
Do.  Kioneya,  HOa 
I    French,  110s  to  140a 

Rich  a  an  Harris. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  16.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


o4j>  4 


Bete  Scots,  Herefords,  &c.  4b    O 
Beat  Short  Horns  -     3  10 

Second  quality  Beasti     •    3    0 
Calves       -       -        -        -     4    0 
Best  Downs  Ac  Half-breds     5    0 
Ditto  (shorn!  -       — 

The  supply  of  Beans  to.day  1b  agai 


■1   10 


Best  Long-wools     -        -    4*  8  to  5 

Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  — 

Ewes  rtnd  second  ouaMty     4     2       4 

Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  — 

Lambs     ....      —  — 

Pigs  -  -         -4060 

_  [T«y  large,  and  no  improvement  in 
the  average  quality  ;  consequently  the  choicest  descriptions  maintain  late 
prices.  Second-rate  are  a  very  heavy  sale,  and  alihouL'h  a  reduction  of  fully 
2d  p-r  8  lbs.  was  submitted  to  toward b  the  close,  acltaranee  could  not  be 
effrctfd.  We  have  not  quite  so  many  foreigners— the  number  from  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  being  about  730.  There  i-  an  increaue  in  the  supply 
of  Sheep,  but  the  demand  is  larger  ;  prices,  therefore,  are  not  lower.  Calves 
are  net  plentiful— trade  for  them  lu  better — a  choice  one  makes  very  nearly  6b 
Pork  trade  continues  steady. 

Beasts,  4065;  Sheep  and  LambB,  25,830 ;  Calves,  88;  Pigs,  313. 

Friday,  Nov.  20. 

The  number  of  Beastfi  in  ihe  Market  '»  large,  and  trade  la  exceedingly 
heavy.  Some  of  the  choicest  Scots — this  description  b-ing  scarce — make 
nearly  4s  Id.  Best  Short-horns,  3*  8d  to  nearly  4s.  Vey  little  business 
doing  in  middling  qualities,  and  many  remain  tins*  Id — what  are  disposed  of 
range  from  Bs  lOd  to  3b  4d.  We  have  more  Sheep  on  offer — trade  very  dull  at 
•■  reduction  of  nearly  4d  per  8  Ibf.  Be-t  Downs  are  making  -bout  V  ,  and 
Br-at  Lorg  Wools  ab  mt  4s  8d.  Ewes,  Ac,  4s  :o  in  -irl.  The  supply  of  foreign 
Stock  is  still  considerable- comprising  nearly  50'>  Bea*'s,  about  1140  Sheep, 
and  22  Calves.  Calves  are  lower;  it  is  difficult  jo  mike  4a  1  Cd  of  a  choice 
one — th«  general  prices  being  4s  to  4a  8d.  Tiae  tor  Pigs  is  very  slow  at 
la'.e  rates. 

Beasts,  1066  ;  Sheep  and  Lambe,  4010  ;  Calves,  190 ;  Pigs,  310. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  21.— A  proof  of  the  unusual  mild- 
ness  of  the  season  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  the  Market  in 
the  shape  of  several  dishes  of  Raspberries.  These  had  not 
been  forced ;  but  were  samples  of  a  second  crop  from  plantB 
growing  m  the  open  air  near  London.  Other  fruit  as  well  as 
Vegetables  are  plentiful ;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk. 
Pine-apples  are  sufficient'for  the  demand ;  but  Grapes  both 
English  and  Foreign,  are  somewhat  scarcer.  Apples  and  Pears 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  our  last  report  •  the  latta1 
are  rather  more  plentiful.  Oranges  are  also  brought  in 
greater  abundance.  A  few  Spanish  Melons  may  yet  be  ob- 
tained. Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Walnuts  are 
scarcer,  and  there  is  little  demand  for  Filberts.  Lemoni  are 
scarce.  Of  Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good, 
and  the  latter  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered  but 
little  in  price.  Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 
Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Good  Potatoes  are  scarce.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  good  and  plentiful ;  consider- 
able quantities  of  Horseradish  continue  to  be  imported. 
Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Ca^ 
mellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Cacti,  Neapolitan  Violets, 
Luculia  gratissima,  Bignonia  radicans,  Roman  Narcissus,  Alia- 
manda  cathartica,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. ' 
FRUITS. 

Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  At  to  7« 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3*  to  Bs 
—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  3d  to  Is 


Apples,  Dbbs. ,  per  bush-,  3f  id  to  8i 

—  Kitchen,  As  to  6* 
Peara,  per  ht-sleve,  4s  to  IS* 
Oranges, per  dozen,  2s  to  3« 

—  per  100, 14s  to  20s 
Berberries,  per  hfc-BV.,  6b  to  7« 
Lemons,  per  dozen,  1*  (SdloB* 


Lemons  per  100,  10*  to  20$ 
AlmondB,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2$  to  B* 
Filberts ,Bnglish,p.  100  lbs.,  86s  to  90* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  96*  to  100s 

—  Barcelona,  £0* 

—  Brazil,  1£.  „0  16* 

—  Spanish,  14i 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  24« 


Cabbages,  per  do/.,  6d  to  ; i  id 

—  red,  per  doz.,  I*  to  3* 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6*  to  1?« 
CaullfiowerB,  per  doz.,  1*  to  fit 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  3*  to  G* 

—  Jerusalem,  p.  hfeieve,!*  to  B* 
French  Beans,  per  hr.-s v.,  J •  6d  to  2s 
Sorrel, perhf.-sleve,  6d  to  9d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  it*  to  Si 

—  cwt.,  3*  6rf  to  6*  6d 

—  bushel.  It  64  to 3*  6rf 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2* to  4* 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  i i  to  2* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  fid  to  1*  erf 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1*  to  4» 
Cucumbers,  each,6d  to  1*  6d 
Leeks, per  doz,,  Is  to  2* 
Celery,  per  bundle,  6d  to  It  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3*to  6* 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  8* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1j  6d  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 


VEGETABLES. 


Garlic,  perlb,,  6d  to  B& 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Asiaracua,  per  luO.  3*  to  6* 
Seakale   per  punnet,  2*  6d  to  3* 
SaLify,  p.  bundle,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Scorzunera,  is  to  I*  6d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hf-sv,  l*6o!  to    s 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score,  8d  to  1* 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-av„  3*  to  4i 
Endive,  per  score,  6d  to  1* 
Radishes,  per  12  bunches,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1*  3d 
Small  SaiadB,  per  puDnet,  2d  to  ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3ti 
WaiercreBB,  p.  12  am.  bun.  6d  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  Id  to3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  Gd 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3d 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  3d  to  4d 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S  MITHTLELD,   NOV.  19. 
PrLne  Mead.Hay     70s  to    80.-  |  New  Hay     —  •  to   —  s  1  NewClr.  —bio  —a 
Inrr.New&RoTren    50  65    j  Clover  80  95     |  Straw         30  33s 

John  Coorun,  Salesman. 

"Whitechapel,  Nov.  20. 

Fine  Hid  Hs.y    •        75s  to    80s  I  Old  Clover  100s  to  108a  [ 

InifHorHay  —  —      Inft.  _  _      straw        26g  to  3Bb 

New  Hay  -        65         75   |  New  Clover    90        100 1 

Cumberland  Market,  Nov.  19. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay      75b  to  80s  I  Old  Clover     92flto    98s  j 

Inferior  -  65  65       Inferior  do.     80  8-i    I  Straw  32slo3«B 

NewHi-y  -.  _    1  Nev?  Clover   —  —    1 

Joshoa  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Nov.  20. 

Tho  Market  continues  firm  without  alteration  either  in  demand  oi  prices 
since  last  week. 

Pattewdhw  &  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  16. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  this  morning  was  exceedingly 
small,  and  taken  off  at  fully  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
Free  Foreign  met  a  retail  demand  at  late  rates.  For  Bonded 
the  inquiry  has  in  some  degree  subsided. — Barley,  excepting 
the  very  finest,  must  be  written  Is  per  qr  lower  than  last  Mon- 
day ;  some  of  the  Foreign  being  pressed  for  sale  to  avoid  de- 
murrage.— Beans  sell  slowly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peas 
of  all  descriptions. — The  demand  for  Oats  has  rather  improved, 
but  they  cannot  be  quoted  higher. — Flour"  continues  in  very 
limited  request. — Maize  is  less  inquired  after  than  it  has  been 
of  late. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL    QUARTER.  S.  S.  S.  5. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  SuifOJk      .        .     White  60  6i  lied  52  57 

— ^    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  64  60  White  64  63 

Barley,  Malting  and  dlBtllling  87s  to  42a  Chevalier  42  48  Grind.  35  38 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  YorkBhire    .        .     Polanda  28  34  Feed  26  29 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Peed  27  30  Potato  32  35 

Irish                            .         .                 .        Peed  28  SO  Potato  28  32 

'■i'alt,  pale,  ship          ' —  — 

Hertford  and  Essex —    — 

Rye .    40^.44 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     36  to  41        Tick    38    43 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    44  to  48       Winds  65    70 

Peas,  White         >       ■        •        .    50  to  64      Maple  42    45 


PI  our. 

English     4383  Ske.  —  Brls. 
Irish  .     .    —     ,,       —     „ 
Foreign      —       „    695      „ 


ARRIVALS   IN  THE   RIYER  LAST  WEEK. 


Wht, 
2907 


Barl. 
4163 


Malt.|iOats. 
4738 


Harrow  38  45 
Longpod  38  45 
Grey        38    42 

)  Bni.  I  Peas 
388     244 


10322   113029  I      —     |21224         —      i  1647  19331 

Friday,  Nov,  20. 
The  supplies  of  all  Corn  during  the  week  have  been  moderate. 
Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  meets  an  improved  inquiry  at 
Monday's  prices. — Flour  is  held  more  firmly,  but  there  is  not 
much  doing. — Barley  barely  maintains  late  rates. — Beans  are 
ud altered  in  value;  Peas  a  dull  sale.— Oats  fully  support  our 
quotations.— Maize  :  Floating  cargoes  of  Galatz  are  in  request 
at  49s  per  qr.,  and  there  is  some  demand  for  spring  shipment. 

ARRIVALS   THIS    WEEK. 

1       Wheat       I        Barley 
2490  2880 

—        !         — 
6770  I  1650 


Oata 
1890 


—  brla 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 


Wheat. 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peu. 

Oot.         10  per  Quarter. 

56*101 

87*  2d 

24«  Id 

36f  94 

43*  7d 

46*  Id 

—          17      . 

£9  10 

38     8 

25     8 

38     3 

46  "5 

_          24      . 

60  10 

40     2 

26     6 

39    0 

46    9 

48  10 

—          31       . 

61     9 

41     8 

27    0 

41     1 

46     1 

60     8 

62    3 

44    3 

27     3 

41     6 

46     6 

60  11 

—           14     . 

61     6 

44     6 

26     9 

42    4 

46  10 

50  10 

6  weeka'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

60  6 

41     1 

20     3 

39    8 

45    8 

49    S 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

4     0 

S    O 

1     6 

2     0 

3     0 

S    0 

Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Averages. 


Friob. 


62s  3d 
61  9 
61  5 
60  10 
59  10 
56  10 


Oct.  10        Oct.  17 


Oct.  34      Oct.  31       Not.  7 


rr. 


i:: 


Canary 

Caraway   -        -     per  owt 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —      Foreign 

—  White,  English    - 

—  —    Foreign 
Coriander 

HempBeed  -      per  qr. 

Llnse°d      -        -      per  qr. 

—  Baltic 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000 


SEEDS, 
per  qr    60s  to  61b 


Nov.  16. 

Linseed  Cakes,Foreign,pten  9l  to  11 
Mustard,  White,  per  bush    -    7s    8i 

—  Superfine       »»  -    —    -~ j 
_        Brown             it          -      9    11    ' 

RapeBeed,  English,  per  last  211  2it 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  67 
Saintfoin  -  -  -  •  —  — 
Tares,  Eng.,  winter,  p.  bush.  5i  6s6d 

—  Foreign         -  4s6d  6s 
Trefoil        -        -    per  owt.     16    19 
Turnlp'Uoo  variable  for  quotation) 

KlNOBFOKD   AMI    LAV, 
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SbaUs  bp  Auction. 


VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by 
Auction  on  tbe  premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Ilornsey-road, 
about  the  2d  week  in  December,  1846  (by  order  of  Mr.  Pamplin 
in  consequence  of  tbe  ground  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses), the  whole  of  the  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  the 
finest  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c.  ;  also  some  Green- 
house Plants,  comprising  choice  Camellias,  Erica,  Epacris, 
Azaleas,  ifcc. — American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  GENTLEMEN^  FLORISTS,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  Public  Compaction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Wednesday,  November  25,  1846,  at  12  o'clock, 
a  first  class  collection  of 'DUTCH  BULBS;  comprising  very 
fine  double  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Snow- 
drops, Jonquils,  Anemone,  Ranuuculus,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  (fee, ; 
also  a  splendid  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses, 
consisting  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  Rhododendrons  and 
Azalea-  well  furnished,  with  bloom  buds,  &c. — May  be  viewed 
the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

ROSE  TREES,  CHESNUT  PLANTS,  &c.  &c. 

MR.  W.  TOMPSETT  has  received  instructions; 
from  Mr.  Hooker  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 27,  1846,  upon  his  grounds,  at  Brenchley,  Kent, 
the  remainder  of  the  ROSE  TREES  and  other  Plants  which 
wore  left  unsold  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of 
the  days  appointed  for  the  sale.  The  plants  consist  of  3000 
Standard  and  Half-standard  Rose  Trees,  4000  Dwarf  Roses, 
400  large  Portugal  Laurels,  60,000  very  strong  Seedling  Ches- 
nut  Plants,  2  and  3  year  old  Seedling  Quicks  and  Oaks,  200 
Firs  of  rare  kinds,  and  other  plants.  The  Standard  Rose 
Trees  are  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  which  will 
be  sold  in  dozens,  each  dozen  containing  12  different  sorts. 
The  Dwarf  Roses  in  fifties,  of  various  sorts.  The  other 
plants  will  be  divided  into  small  Lots.  The  sale  will  com- 
mence exactly  at  10  o'clock.  The  grounds  are  7  miles 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  3  from  Paddock-wood  Station  of 
the  Dover  Railway. 


TO  BE  LETf  EDMONTON  NURSERY— Great 
Bargain — Seven  Houses,  Pits,  &c. ;  containing  about  4000 
feet  of  Glass,  about  3000  Plants  in  pots,  remaining  Stock  in 
ground.  Lease,  Cart,  Pots,  Tools,  Fixtures,  &c.  ;  for  450t. 
Term  of  lease,  21  years  ;  rent  of  Cottage,  Shop,  and  above  two 
acres  of  Land,  30i.  per  annum. — For  further  particulars  apply 
to  Messrs.  H,  Low,  «fc  Co.,  Clapton  ;  or  on  the  premises. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Lease  of  the  CALE- 
DONIAN NURSERY,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  27 
years  unexpired,  with  Greenhouse,  Forcing-house,  Pits,  Frames, 
Sheds,  Stock,  &c.  The  Ground  contains  an  acre  and  a  half, 
part  of  which  is  let  off  for  more  than  the  rent.  The  Dwelling 
House  contains  three  rooms  and  shop,  with  a  good  Seed 
Business,  and  an  excellent  connection  of  jobbing. — Apply  on 
the  premises,  or  if  by  letter,  post  paid. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
Mends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <fcc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work.  &c.  &c. 

OT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOU3ES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

PERUVIAN     AND      BOLIVIAN      GUANO     ON 
SALE,  BY   THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS^ 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
asing  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
"Warehouses. 

AWES'  PATENT  MANURES,— Turnip  Manure, 

11.  per  ton.     Clover  Manure,  14L  per  ton.    Corn  Manure 
HI.  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Mr. 
Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 


GUANO,   &c. 
A/I  ARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
1VJ_  MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 

GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 
Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGOXIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s   REMEDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  Gs.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures  an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
—Price  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11.  10s. 
per  ton  tor  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwaeds  willdeliver  them  to  any  oue  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City ;  and  Potter,  Bro- 
thers, Agents  for  the  North.  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

%*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,   clubbing 
together,  maybe  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
HP  HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
A  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  gre;.,t  importance  of 
LIQUip  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset^street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 
'PHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  Pdr3ER,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

NEW  INVENTION   FOR  DIBBLING  WHEAT. 


Registered  in  pur- 
suance of  the 
Designs'  Copyright 


■ 


Amendment  Acts, 

6  &    7   Vic,    c.    65, 

No.  469. 


DINGLE'S      HAND      DIBBLING      MACHINE, 
FOR  DEPOSITING   ALL  KINDS   OF    SEED. 

This  Machine  is  confidently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors, 
which  will  at  the  same  moment  make  the  Hole,  and  deliver  the 
exact  quantity  of  Seed,  with  extreme  regularity.    It  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
THE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  SO  CONSTRUCTED  THAT 
THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 
%*   The  cups  are  of  various  sizes  for  discharging 
either  Wheat,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Barley,  Beans,  Peas, 
Vetches,  §c. 

Single Price   40s.         each. 

Double ,     il.  10s. 

Testimonials  and  Circulars,  giving  descriptions  of  its  working 
<fce.  can  be  had  on  application  to 

William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Merchants. 
(B»  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
Plymouth,  Nov.  21. 


WATER  RAISED  FROM  ANY  DEPTH  TO  ANT  HEIGHT 
FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MANSIONS,  PUBLIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS, FARM-YARDS,   &c. 


Tand  S.  KNIGHT,  5,  Great  Suffolk-street,  South- 
•  wark,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Agriculturists,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
Water  on  their  own  premises,  either  for  domestic  or  orna- 
mental purposes,  to  their  HYDRAULIC  MACHINES  for 
raising  water  from  deep  wells,  ponds,  rivers,  &c.,  by  manual 
or  borse-labour,  or  where  a  fall  of  water  can  be  obtained  by 
self-acting  water  wheels  or  Hydraulic  Rams. 

Many  years'  experience  in  fixing  Hydraulic  Machines,  enables 
T.  and  S.  Kniqht  to  do  so  on  the  most  simple  and  economical 
plan. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  the  particulars  of  tbe  quantity  of 
water  required,  situation,  depth  of  well,  <bc,  being  forwarded 
to  the  above  address,  where  machines  of  various  descriptions 
may  be  inspected. 

Conservatories  and  other  Buildings  heated  with  Hot  Water 
on  scientific  principles,  combined  with  economical  arrange- 
ment. 


T  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
«  .  DRAULIC  ENGINE.— A  Machine  to  convey  water  100 
yards,  conducting  pipe  included,  201.  Do.  do.,  000  yards,  50!. 
Towns,  Fountains,  ifec,  situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied 
by  the  above  machine.  Also  HYDRAULIC  RAMS*  on  im- 
proved principles.  An  efficient  Ram,  with  supply  pipe,  and 
100  yards  of  conducting  pipe,  151.  Do.  do.,  500  yard's,  40'.  ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  Deep-weU  PUMPS  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple.— N.B.  All  machines  warranted. 
Apply  to  J.  Legg,  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 
TPHE  A1NSL1E  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
J-  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr,  John  Paton,  Secretary,  1J3a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. 


HATCHER'S   BENENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

pOTTAM  and  H ALLEN,  2,  WINSLEY-STREET. 
V-'   _  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  Machine  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shape  Tile  can  be  made 
by  it.  It  requires  but  few  hands  to  work  it,  namely,  two  men 
and  two  boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour  the  produce  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

1    in.  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  1$  in.  diameter  of  Tile,  5,300 
1J  do.  8,000  J  2h  do.  3,200 

As  stated  by  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Machine  is  quite  portable,  and  requires  no  fixing,  hut 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  drying  sheds,  thus  requiring  no 
extra  boys  in  carrying  the  tiles,  nor  are  any  shelves  required 
in  drying.  There  is  no  charge  for  patent  dues  or  license  ;  the 
purchase  of  the  Machine  includes  the  free  use  of  it. 

Price  251.,  including  four  Dies  of  any  pattern  or  size. 

Extra  Dies,  of  any  shape  or  size,  5s.  each. 

References  can  be  had  as  above  as  to  where  it  can  he  seen  in 

actual  use. 

Improved  Pug-mills,  wholly  of  Iron      £16  16     0 

„  „  "Wood      10  10    0 

Draining  Spades,  per  set  of  three,  with  swan-neck 

scoop 1    1    0 

Improved  Drain  Level  for  the  use  of  workmen. .     ..      2'  5    0 


COTTAM'S   IMPROVED    CLOD    CRUSHERS. 

The  improvements  made  in  these  useful  Implements  consist 
in  the  division  of  tbe  roller  into  two  parts,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  turning  and  working  of  the  implement.  The 
frames  are  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  wood.  The  prices  of  these  Clod  Crushers 
will  be  found  considerably  lower  than  those  usually  charged. 
5  feet  6  inches  long,  111.     6  feet,  181. 10s.     6  feet  6  inches,  201. 

Every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements,  including 
Grubbers,  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Drills,  Dibbles,  Weighing  Ma- 
chines for  live  cattle  and  farm  produce,  Chaff  Cutting  Ma- 
chines, Churns,  &c,  and  every  description  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


CAUTION. 
pHANNEL  ISLANDS  CATTLE.  —  Information 
^-^  having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
chiefly  the  small  Brittany  breed,  have  been  sold  lately  in 
England,  as  Channel  Islands,  purchasers  ;*re  earnestly  re- 
quested either  to  write  to  friends,  or  to  thg  officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  will  direct  them  to  respectable 
dealers.  Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 


Guernsey,  October  28,  1846. 


N.  Le  Beir,  \  Honorary  Secretaries, 
J.  S.  Laine.J 


R.  A.  S.  G. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

W'lLLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also. a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords  ( 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


r  OOMES'  PORTABLE  CYLINDRICAL  STEAM 
i-J  COOKING  APPARATUS,  for  Cooking  Roots,  Chaff, 
Corn,  Linseed,  &c. 

Registered  According  to  Act  6  and  7  Vic,  Chap.  25. 

This  Apparatus  is  remarkable  for  its  compactness,  being 
fixed  upon  one  frame  ;  for  its  convenience,  being  portable,  and 
having  the  steam  pan  so  arranged  that  whilst  not  too  high  to 
fill,  the  contents  can  he  discharged  into  any  vessel  without  first 
emptying  upon  the  floor ;  for  its  economy,  from  the  superior 
construction  of  the  furnace,  and  the  capability  of  using  any 
description  of  fuel ;  and  its  simplicity  is  so  great  as  to  render  it 
impossible  of  derangement. 

Price  of  apparatus  capable  of  cooking  one  sack,  delivered  at 
London  and  Peterborough,  11.  Is.  Made  and  Sold  Wholesale 
and  Retail,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  Ironmonger,  Peterborough. 


THE  MECHIAN  TABLE  CUTLERY,  warranted, 
and  manufactured  by  MECHI,  No.  4.  Leadenh all-street, 
(fourth  house  from  Cornhill),  London.  Prices  :  ol.  10s.  the  set 
of  50  pieces,  in  balancedivory  handles,  full  size,  and  M.  10s.  in. 
elegant  transparent  ivory  handles,  "as  per  catalogue,  gratis." 
An  immense  stock  of  table  steels,  dish  covers,  tea  trays  cruet 
frames,  decanter  stands, tea  and  coffee  pots,  real  Sheffield  plate 
and  German  silver  articles,  desks,  dressing  cases,  work  boxes, 
tea  caddies,  and  plated  fruit  knives,  at  a  very  considerable 
saving  on  the  old  prices.  Every  article  warranted,  or  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved. 
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BT  HER  ||£  ^§|        ROYAL  LETTERS 


MAJESTY'S 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE   ] 

rp  H  0  II  A  S    JOHN    C  RO  G  G  0  N ,    of  o,  L,au- 
-1-         rence-Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London, 
Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 
Public,  to  his 
PATE5T  ASPHALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING, 
As  adopted  bv  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
on  their  buildings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  and  Hanover-square, 
London  :  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  above  and  other 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  Price  of  the  Felt  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
i  FOOT,  being.eonsiderably  less  than  half  the  price  of  slates, 
Tiles,  Thatch,  tfcc.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness  does  not  require  half 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Ceoggon,  S,  Laurence  Pountnev-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
Ships'  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 

PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
J-  is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons,  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edwaed  Pdksek,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blaclririars,  Loudon.  Soldinpots,  with  full  directionstor  use 
at  4s.,  8s„  and  20s.  each. 

HP  ODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT.— The 
-L  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp; 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes  ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  fric. 
tion  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuc- 
coed buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and  compared 
with  white-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that 
one  hundred  wei?b  t  is  equal  to  one  and  half  of  lead.  It  works 
well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occu- 
pation it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Manu- 
factured by  Chas.  Fbancis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Nine 
Elms,  London. 


Preparing  for  the  Press,  price  2d.,  Stamped  3d., 
lyHE  UNITED  GlRDEi   'XS'SHEET  ALMANAC, 

-*-    in   connection   n-it.h    Tif  ;>         tph  IT-Awn^ mi?hc    ivn  r.iun 


in  connection  with   Tif 
stewabds'  Journal,  th    ** 
relief  of  indigent  Gp    * 
and  Orphans.     *" 


ted  Gardeners  and  Land- 
,of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
Land-ste wards,  their  Widows 
Almanac  of  an  attractive  cha- 
r  •*  wide    circulation,  great  pains 

,0es  incurred,  to  introduce  into  it  a 
CORRECT  LI&T  vi'  iHE  NURSERYMEN  OF  ENGLAND 
IRELAND,  AND  SCOTLAND,  with  such  information  of 
general  reference  as  will  secure  for  it  a  site  in  all  public 
Places,  Nurseries,  Seed-shops,  <fcc.  <fcc.  Nurserymen  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the 
Editor  of  the  above  Journal. 

A   few   Advertisements   will   be  inserted.     By  Advertisers 
sending  immediately,  they  will  secure  a  place. 


The  Dub- 
Purdon's    Irish 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


MAJESTY'S  ;   Cglg^ 

T?  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  -Buildings,  BunhiU- 
-L    *     row,  London,  tit    VaTMifarturer*  and  onlv  Patentees  pf 

THE  ASP1IAL1V  .•  FEU    r'Wl   UOUKINtS- 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings, '  tiLeddiug;    V.  ork shops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Hek  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry; 
and  oA  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Bouse,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
V1  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  NoblemeD,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

S^"  The  Public  is  respectfuDy  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  li*NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  H  all,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  SurvevorshiD  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A.  r 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

m>z  Uat'Ifoag  ©Jjromrie 

Of  Saturday,  November  14,  contains  articles  on 
ETENTS  OF  THE  WEEK.— OPENING  OF  THE  TRE^T 
VALLEY  — NEGOTIATION  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND 
NORTH-WESTERN  AND  YORKSHIRE  COMPANIES- 
ROUEN  AND  HAVRE  RAILWAY— GAZETTING  NEW 
RAILWAY  BOARD— MR.  HEYWORTH'S  TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE  —  EXPERIMENTS  ON  WROUGHT  IRON 
HOLLOW  BEAMS  FOR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES  (with  En- 
gravings)— FIGHTING  IN  THE  AIR  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
AN  ATMOSPHERIC  LINE— EXECUTIVE  APTITUDE  OF 
GOVERNMENT. 
REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS.— Eastern  Counties— Newmarket 
and  Cbesterford — Wear  Valley — Bishop  Auckland  and  Wear- 
dale— Herefordshire  and  Gloucestershire  Canal— Wharfdale 
—  Dunstable — Scottish  Central  —  Tours  and  Nantes — Pro- 
jected Lines. 
OFFICIAL  PAPERS.— Actual  Working  Cost  of  the  Croydon 
Atmospheric  —  Evidence  before  the  Select  -Committee  on 
Railways  —  Alphabetical  List  of  New  Railways  for  next 
Session. 
Progress  of  Works — Accidents  (with  Statistical  Tables)— Law 
Intelligence — Progress  of  Railway  Law — Irish  Railway  Busi- 
ness for  the  next  Session — Iron  Trade  —  Meetings  —  Tenders 
for  Loans  —  Contracts —  Dividends  —  Calls  —  Deposits  Re- 
turned—  Signature  of  Parliamentary  Contracts  —  Transfer 
Books  Closed — Correspondents — Traffic  Table— Share  Lists 
— Foreign  ditto — -Money  Market —  Paris  Letter  —  South- 
western and  Brighton — Amalgamation  of  the  Chester  and 
Birkenhead,  and  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Chester 
Junction — The  Times  blowing  hot  and  cold — New  Brunswick 
— Demerara — Barbadoes — Gossip  of  the  Week. 

Order  Rail-way  Chroiucle  of  any  Newsvender. 

RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  TRAVELLING  CHARTS 

May  be  had  at  all  the  Stations  on  each  Line. 

LONDON   TO  BRIGHTON, 

containing  83  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  6d. 

LONDON  TO  WOKING  AND  GUILDFORD, 

with  52  Illustrations,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  id. 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND, 

containing  15  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  2d. 

LONDON  TO  WOLTERTON, 
containing  84  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  6d. 

LONDON  TO  TroTBRQJGE  WELLS, 
Containing  53  Engraving's,  i  i  a  W^j^t*,  price  Gd. 

LONDON   TO    SOUTHAMPTON, 
Containing  125  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Is. 

LONDON  TO  GOSPORT, 
containing  143  Engravings,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  Is, 

Preparing, 
LONDON  TO  CAMBRIDGE.  |  LONDON  TO  DOVER. 

LONDON  TO  OXFORD. 

Published  at  the  Railway  Chbonicle  Office,  by  J.  Fbancis 

may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


Tln?Ea$y  vV?ee??;b^wi11  bB  Published,  price  Is., 
HE  NEW  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 
ALMANAC  FOR  1847.  By  the  late  Editortof 
Iin  Farmers  Gazette,"  and  Authors  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Almanac"  for  1846 
rB!Unpre.c,edented,?"5ce?si)f  "Purdon's  Irish  Farmers  and 
Gardeners' Almanac,"  has  induced  the  Authors  of  that  Work 
^^rin?!,0U  ?  greatly  improved  one  for  the  ensuing  year,  for 
J  h,*e'°'k  forn:?1rd  t0  !«"  "ore  extended  patronage! 
th, n™  Zf  lmanac.wi"  contam  a  Pl"in  but  lucid  Calendar  of 
the  Operations  requisite  to  be  performed  in  the  Farm  Kitchen 
Garden,  Flower  Garden,- Plantations,  and  Nurse™  the  "eneral 
management  of  Exotic  Plants  and  Fruit-hearing  T re!,  with 
select  and  copious  Lists  of  Seeds  suited  to  both  departments 
and  the  quantity  required  to  sow  any  breadth  of  ground  The 
N  ew  Almanac  will  also  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  -eneral 
information  than  is  usually  met  with  in  similar  publications 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  general  man  of  business.  The  List 
of  fairs  will  be  extremely  accurate,  and  in  the  pages  devoted 
to  the  pubic  departments  of  the  country,  the  information  shall 
be  correctly  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  To  the  pur- 
chasers of  "Purdon's  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Almanac"  for 
the  present  year,  the  Authors  of  that  publication  look  forward 
for  a  continuance  of  their  kind  support;  and  they  beg  respect- 
fully to  state  that  they  have  no  connection  with  any  other 
Almanac  than  that  which" they  now  announce 

,J;™„  r  }t,MES,  M'eiAf?AK'  21>  D'Olier-street;  John  Hen- 
derson Caste-place,  Belfast;  and  W.  E.  Faeeington,  16, 
Hath-street,  Newgate-street,  London. 


FEATHER  .BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 
TJEAL  and  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of 
J-J-  Machinery  for  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evapo- 
rated and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im- 
purities of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  :— 
Mixed    per  lb.  . .     lj.  0d.  I  Best  Foreign  Grev  Goose  2s.  Od. 

Grey  Goose  ..  ..  1,.  id.  \  „  Irish  White"  „  2s.  6d. 
loreign  Grey  Goose  1*.  8d.  |  „  Dantzic  White  "  3s.  Od. 
wKhL  a-  S  {  °rt  Riding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
to  their  V -I'm'  I  °,fS'  sentfree  by  post,  on  application 

irtabushment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham- 


court  Road. 


c 


URE  of  DROPSY  by  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.- 

ana  taking  a  unisiw  Holloway's  celebrated  Pills  for  ahont 
seven  weeks,  she i »  perfectly  cured.  Females  at  the  turn  of 
We,  who  frequently  become  dropsical,  would  do  well  to  take 
from  time  to  time  a  little  of  this  regenerating  Medicine,  thereby 
speedily  removing  all  dangerous  symptoms  attending  this 
critical  penod._.v,Jd  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hoi 
LOWAY'e  Establishment,  244,  Stranrl,  London         roteS80r  HoL- 


PRICE  FOURPENCE  OF  ANT  BOOKSELLER. 

CONTENTS  of  the  NUMBER  for  SATURDAY 
LAST,  NOVEMBER  14,  OF 

THE    ATHEN/EUM, 

JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages. 

Reviews  of,  with  Exteacts  fkom — 

Physical    Atlas.  _  By  H.-Ber- 


T-HE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  Price  Is. 
-l  contains  6  Illustrations  and  96  columns  of  reallv  useful 
and  practical  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers"  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  aud  the  general  management  of  Garden. 
Greenhouses,  and  Farms,  An  illustrated  specimen  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  free,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
Publishers :,  Hooxston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster-row,  on 
receipt  of  id.  or  postage-stamps. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

FE1rf,a°tlJ,P"nted.  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title, 
ERI^E    SACR^  ;    or   NOTES   o/  the  GREAT 
FESTIVALS  of  THE  CHURCH. 
WITH  CHANTS  INI   HYMNS  APPEOPEIATE  TO  THE   SEEYICES 
APPOINTED   FOR  EACH. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  the 
REV     T.    TUNSTALL    HAVERFIELD,    B.D. 
_  Rector  of  Goddington,  Oxfordshire. 
Price,  to  Subscribers,  15s. ;  to  non-Subscribers,  21s. 
John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall-Mali. 

XT  BA1LLIERE.  219,  Rejent-street,  begs  to  state 
,7"»  •  that  all  the  Works  of  Dr.  ROBERT  WIGHT  of 
Madras  may  now  be  obtained  of  him,  he  having  been  lately 
appointed  Sole  Agent  fortheir  sale  in  this  country. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  BT  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
SqEGEON  TO  THE  MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY  ; 

Or,  Figures  Illustrative  of  each  of  the  Natural  Orders  of  In- 
dian Plants  described  in.the  Author's  Prodromus  Flora  Peuin- 
sula3  India?  Orientalis  ;  but  not  confined  to  them. 

Vol.  I.,  published  In  13¥arts,  containing  95  coloured  Plates, 
Madras,  1838— 40.    iLl's.  6d. 

Vol.  II<,  FaM  I,  confining  39  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1841. 
It.  5s.  - 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


ICONES    PLANTARUM    INDIiE    ORIENTALIS  ■ 
Oa,  FIGURES  OF  INDIAN  PLANTS. 
Vol.  I.,  4to,  consisting  of  16  Parts,  containing  together  313 
Plates,  Madras,  1838—40.    11.  &       B 

me7?1'  "Vo^a118!^11!^4  Parts'  contai°ine together  31S  Plates, 
Madras,  1840—42.     51.  5s.  ' 

Vol.  III.,   Parts  1—3,  with  409  Plates,  Madras,  1343—46 
4f.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOTANY  OF  INDIA. 
8to,  London,  1834.    7s.  6d. 


ghans,  and  A.  K.  Johnstone. 

German  Mythology.  [Deut- 
sche Mythologie.]  By  J. 
Grimm. 

Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis. 
By  Hugh  Falconer  and  Cap- 
tain P.  T.  Cantley.  Part  I. 
Proboscidea. 


Spanish  Drama  :  Lope  de  Vega 

and    Calderon.      By    G.  H. 

Lewes. 
Rome,  Papal  and  Pagan. 
A  Poet's  Bazaar  :  from  Danish 

of  H.  C.  Anderson.      By  C. 

Beckwith,  Esq. 
Canada    and     Canadians    in 

1846.    By  Sir  R.  H.  Bonny. 

castle. 

Original!  Papers,— Ballad— Folk  Lore  (Nisses  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Kobolds  of  Germany,  &e.)— The  Logic  of  Che- 
mistry. 

Our  Weekly  Gossip— Edinburgh  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation— Meeting  of  Health  of  Towns  Associations — Pro- 
posed New  Bridge  over  the  Thames  — Schonbein's  Gun 
Cotton— Sword  worn  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar— Rectorship 
of  Glasgow  University— Duke  of  Northumberland's  Dona- 
tion to  Durham  Observatory — Destruction  of  "  Abbey  of 
Dissentis"— Honours  of  M.  Leverrier — Chinese  Work  pre- 
sented to  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  —  New  Journal  of 
Literature,  &c,  at  Rome. 

Societies. — Aech^ological  Institute  :  (Sir  R.  Westmr?. 
cott  "  On  Ancient  Carving  in  Ivory,  &c.") 

Fine  Arts— Guildhall  Statues— Monuments  in  "Westminster 
Abbey. 

Fine  Art  Gcssip._Duke  of  Wellington's  Statue  and  the 
Arch— Essays  of  Mr.  Eastlake— The  Nelson  Column — Large 
Window  in  Chapel  of  Eton  College— Provincial  Exhibitions 
— Grand  Duke  of  Weimar's  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Coins,  <fcc. 
— Album  presented  to  Duchess  of  Montpensier  by  Royal 
Family  of  France. 

Music  and  Tiie  Drama.  —  The  Drama  in  France  — 
Drury  Lane  (Loretta)— Princess's— Olympic— Surrey. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip.—. Mdlle.  Fanny  Ells- 
ler  and  Roman  Pontiff— Rumoured  New  Theatre  for  Mr. 
Macready— Windsor  Amateur  Choral  Society — M.  Jullien's 
Quadrilles  —  Engagements  of  Foreign  Artists  —  Foreign 
Gossip— New  Concert  Room  to  Berlin  Grand  Opera  House 
— Death  of  Dr.  Ries  at  Bonn. 

Miscellanea—  Faris  Academy  of  Sciences  — Coincidence 
connected  with  Atmospheric  Wave— New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament—Five Sovereign  Pieces— St.  John's  Gate,  Clerken- 
well— Opening  of  Runic  Barrows  in  Sweden. 

Order  The  Athenseum  of  any  Bookseller. 


SPICILEGIUM   NEILGHERRENSE  ; 

Or,  a  selection  of  Neilgherry  Plants,  drawn  and  coloured  from 
Nature,  with  Brief  Descriptions  of  each  ;  some  General  Re- 
marks on  the  Geography  and  Affinities  of  Natural  Families  of 
Plants,  and  Occasional  Notices  of  their  Economical  Properties 


and  Uses, 

4to,  with  50  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1S46, 


11.  10s. 


PRODROMUS   FLORAE   PENINSULA  INDLE 
ORIENTALIS  ; 

Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the 
Peninsula  of  British  India,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
oystem. 

Vol.  I„  8vo,  London,  1834. 


16s. 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  for  1S47 
<J  is  just  published  by  the  Stationers' Company.  Besides  the 
usual  contents  of  an  almanack,  it  contains  full  information  of 
all  the  floncultural  discoveries  of  the  past  rear,  and  directions 
tor  the  future  ;  highly  improved  information  relative  to  the 
Potato  ;  Garden  Calendars,  <fcc. 


Published  This  Day,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  10  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth 
HPHE  POTATO  PLANT:  its  Uses  and  Properties  ; 
-*-  together  with  the  Cause  of  the  preSent  Malady,  the  Eiten 
sion  of  that  Disease  to  other  Plants,  the  Question  of  Famine 
arising  therefrom,  and  the  best  means  of  Averting  that  Cala- 
mity. By  Ai,fked  Smze,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  to  the  Central  Lon-. 
don  Ophthalmic  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on  Sureerv  at  the 
Aldersgate  School  of  ifedicine. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


This  Day  is  Published,  a  New  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.,  with  wood- 
cuts, Price  5s.  cloth. 
rr<HE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  op  DOMESTIC 
-L    LIFE,  familiarly  explained.    By  Chabi.es  Foote  Gowee, 
Esq.    2d  Edition. 

Contents.— 1.  The  Bed-room  ;  2.  The  Breakfast  Parlour  - 
3.  The  Morning  Walk;  4.  The  Kitchen ;  5.  The  Study ;  6.  The 
Summer's  Evening;  7.  Latitude:  8.  Longitude;  9.*The  Sea 
Shore. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


Printed  by  William  Ba.DBunr,  of  No.  e,  York-place.  Stobe  Newington,  ana 
P.bdbbick  Mullbtt  Kvam,  of  No.  7,  Cfaurch-roff,  Sloke  Newingion,  both 
In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  thelt  office  in  Lombard-atreet  in 
the  Precinct  of  Whliefrlara,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No. 5,  Charles-street,  inthe  parish  of  St.Panl'e,  Coven  i  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  eouniv,  whereal!  Advertisements  and  Communications 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,—  Satobdat,;Novbubbb  21.  184ff. 
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-\X7ARNER'S  SUPERIOR  EARLY  EMPEROR 
W  PEA. — This  splendid  new  PEA,  admitted  as  being  the 
earliest  and  best-flavoured  Pea  known,  may  be  had,  at  25.  6d. 
per  quart,  of  Frederick  Warner,  Seedsman,  28,  Cornhill, 
London.  Also  the  improved  EARLY  GREEN  MARROW  PEA, 
having  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
earliness,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 

A  general  "Election  of  HYACINTHS,    &c,  in    the   best 
varieties. 

ROSES. 

EDENYER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
•  lie  in  general  that  his  large  stock  of  STANDARD, 
HALF-STANDARD,  and  DWARF  ROSES  are  on  Sale  in  fine 
condition  at  moderate  prices.  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreen 
Shrubs  of  all  sizes,  of  the  finest  growth.  Catalogues  of  Roses, 
dec,  will  he  sent  on  application,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps, 
prepaid. — Loughborough  Nursery,  Brixton.  Surrey. 

D~~  OUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  is.  per 
dozen. — The  above-named  Bulb,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom,  has  been  just  received  from 
Italy,  and  may  he  obtained  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mall.  A  choice  collection  of  Orange, 
Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees ;  Azoriao,  Catalonian, 
and  Arabian  Jessamines  expected  in  January  next. 


PRIZE  PLANTS.— FORRES  NURSERIES.— The 
Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  for  Sale  an 
Extensive  Stock  of  all  sorts  of  SEEDLING  and  TRANS- 
PLANTED FOREST  TREES,  FOREIGN  PINES,  and 
NURSERY  GOODS  in  general.  Samples  of  their  present 
stock  of  Plants  obtained  the  first  premium  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  the  Great  Show  of 
1816.  Lists  of  Prices  will  be  furnished  on  application, — John 
Grigok  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

*„*  Strong  Piants  of  Aquilegia  glandulosa  sent  free,  at  2s. 
per  pair. — Nov.  28. 


H  GROOM  Claphain  Rise,  near  London  (removed 
•  from  Walworth),'  by  appointment  Florist  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Qceex  and  to  His  Majesty  the  Ktng  of 
Saxony,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Amateurs  to  the  present  season  as  the  best  for  planting 
TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  and  the  VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM, 
of  which  he  has  a  fine  assortment.  He  begs  to  say  his  Cata- 
logue of  Bulbs  may  be  had  on  application. 

TO  FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  FITCH,  of  Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  offer 
for  Sale  from  10,000  to  50,000  GOOSEBERRY  and 
CURRANT  BUSHES,  of  sorts,  adapted  for  the  London  Mar- 
kets. They  were  headed  down  last  year ;  have  made  an 
unusually  fine  growth  ;  and  are  of  very  superior  quality.  To  be 
seen  at  their  Grounds,  situate  as  above. 


SEVERAL  THOUSAND  STRONG  MOSS  ROSES, 
well  adapted  for  Potting,  may  be  had  for  cash  only,  at  25s. 
per  100.  A  descriptive  List  of  GERANIUMS,  &c,  for  1847, 
maybe  had  bv  applviug  to  N.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 
— P'.S.  A  new  and  choice  Collection  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and  CORRJ^AS  are  now  in  flower. 


NEW  VICTORIA  RASPBERRY. 

GEORGE  CORNWELL,  Market-Gardener, 
Barnet,  respectfully  begs  to  caU  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners,  to  his  new  Victoria  Rasp- 
berry, unequalled  in  the  size  of  its  fruit,  brightness  of  colour, 
and  richness  of  flavour ;  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  Canes  to  be  bad  at  E.  Charlwood's,  Covent- 
garden ;  Messrs.  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet^street ;  also  of 
George  Coknwell,  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  and  all  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  31.  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 

F~~  ~AfR3EAitD'S  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND 
PEA. — A  large  blue  Wrinkle  Marrow,  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  "  Fairbeard's  Surprise,"  an  abundaut  cropper,  of  fine 
flavour  •  iu  height  4  feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  as 
vet  offered,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  Marrowfat,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  early  Pea. 

May  be  had  of  the  following  Seedsmen  at  5s.  per  quart:— 
George  Charhvood,  Covent-garden ;  J.  Nutting,  Cheapside ; 
Minier,  Nash,  and  Nash,  Strand;  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg, 
Brompton  ;  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  Hay,  Anderson, 
and  Sangster,  Newington  Butts  ;  J.  Wrench  and  Sons,  London- 
bridge  ;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadenh  all-street ;  Gordon, 
Thompson,  and  Basket,  Fenchurch-street. 

Green-street,  near  Sitting  bourne,  Kent,  Nov.  28, 


TO  THE   SEED  TRADE. 
T     G.    WAITE'S  WHOLESALE   PRICED   CATA- 

v  •   LOGUES  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  at  No.  4,  Eyre- 
street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden.— Nov.  28. 

DWcrfTuLBs] 

MESSRS.  WESTMACOTT  and  CO.,  Seedsmen  and 
Florists,  156,   Cheapside  {opposite  St.  Paul's),  beg  to 
offer  the  undermentioned 

HYACINTHS. 

Double  Red  ...Waterloo,  per  dozen         5a.  Gd. 

,,  Acteur  „         5    0 

„  Bouquet  Royal,  each        1     0 

Single  Red  ...Acteur,  per  dozen 5    0 

„  L'Ami  du  Cceur,  ditto      5    0 

,,  Mars,  each 0    9 

Single  Blue  ...L'Ami  du  Coeur,  per  dozen        ...    4    6 

„  Pronkjewel,  ditto 7    6 

,,  Porcelain  Sceptre,  ditto 7    6 

Single  White,  Grand  Vainqueur,  ditto 5    6 

,.  Triumph  Blandina,  ditto 6     0 

,,  Favorite  Blanche,  ditto 8    0 

Mixed  Hyacinths  21s.  p.  100.    Camellias,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  10s.  each. 
Camellia  Blooms,  from  4d.  to  Is.  each.     Cuba  Bast  Is.  4d.  p.  lb. 
Also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  <tc. 
at  very  moderate  prices. 
Nursery,  Stuart's  Grove,  Fulham-road,  Nov.  28. 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 

MAJESTY. 


WAITE'S  QUEEN  of  DWARFS  PEA.— A  splen- 
*  *  did  new  variety  growing  only  one  foot  high,  producing  a 
larger  pod  than  any  cf  the  same  habit ;  the  seed  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  and  larger  than  any  Dwarf  Pea  in  culti- 
vation :  it  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore, 
and  approved  of  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
table  for  its  superior  flavour.  Per  quart    . .     3s.  Gd. 

NEW  EARLY  WONDER  PEA        ..  „  ..2    6 

4  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hattou  Garden,  Nov.  28. 


Pears,  3  and  4  years 

do. 

Bo. 

do. 

do. 

Plums 

do. 

do. 

Apricots 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Peaches 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Nectarines 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

^RAINED  FRUIT  TREES   FOR   WALLS  AND 

-»-    ESPALIERS,  to  bear  fruit  second  season  after  planting. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
Apples  2,  3,  and  4  years,  trained,  dwarfs  1  6  to  2  6  each, 
do.        2  6  to  3  6    „ 
standards  2  6  to  4  6    ,, 
dwarfs    2  6  to  3  6    „ 
do.         3  6  to  4  6    „ 
standards  4  0  to  5  0    ,, 
dwarfs     3  0  to  4  0    ,, 
standards  3  6  to  4  6    ,, 
dwarfs     3  0  to  4  0    „ 
standards  3  6  to  4  6    „ 
Several  thousands  of  the  best  sorts  of  Gooseberries,  12s.  Gd. 

per  100. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
public  generaUy,  to  their  prices  of  FRUIT  TREES  as  above, 
which  will  be  found  extremely  reasonable.  The  Stock  consists 
of  the  most  approved  and  best  bearing  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  wish  especially  to  notice  their  fine  Flemish  Pears, 
consisting  of  upwards  ot  50  varieties  naturalised  to  the  climate 
of  the  north  of  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  have 
proved  most  delicious  fruit.  The  Trees  are  well  grown,  ap- 
proaching to  a  bearing  state,  and  will  give  every  satisfaction. 

All   orders   will  be  securely  packed  and  delivered,   free  of 
charge,  on  the  railway. 

For  Plants,  &c,  they  beg  to  refer  to  Advertisement  in  the 
first  page  of  last  week's  Chronicle. 

A  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  un- 
known correspondents. 

Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.   FRANCIS'S  NEW  LIST  of  ROSES  AND 
•  PRICED  LIST  OF  FOREST  TREES,  EVERGREENS, 
dec,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis. 

E.  P.  F.  has  a  large  stock  of  the  following  leading  articles  : — 
Upwards  of  One  Million  of  strong  3-year  and  bedded  QUICK. 
English  Oak    . .  3  to  4  feet, 
Ash        -.         ..3  —  4     „ 


Spruce  Fir       . .  3  —  4 
Huntingdon  Elm  3  —  4 


Huntingdon  Elm  .  .5  to  6  feet. 
Laurels       .".         ..2  —  3    ,, 

Do 3  —4    „ 

Do 4  —  5    „ 

Berberis  aquifolium,  1  to  H  feet,  strong,  25s.  per  100. 

Do.  do.  1£  to  2  feet,  very  strong,  40s.  per  100. 

This  plant  is  highly  recommended  for  planting  in  woods,  being 
very  hardy  and  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
Carriage  of  all  goods  paid  or  delivered  in  London. 


CHOICE  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  FLORiSTS,86,High-st, 
Borough,  beg  to  intimate  that  the  present  season  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  Planting  all  sorts  of  Bulbs,  andherewith  an- 
nex the  following  low  prices,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom:— The  best  Hyacinths,  for  Glasses,  Gs.  per 
doz. ;  ditto,  for  Pots  or  Borders,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus, 4s.  per  doz. ;  fine  mixed  Tulips,  for  Beds,  4s.  per  100 ; 
fine  named  Tulips,  3s.  per  doz. ;  Parrot  Tulips,  splendid  colours, 
Is.  Gd.  per  doz.;  Ranunculus,  fine  mixed,  4s.  per  100;  ditto, 
fine  named,  Is.  6rf.-per  doz.  ■  Van  Tbol  Tulips,  for  Pots,  6s.  per 
100;  Gladioluses,  splendid  varieties,  2s.  to  3s.  per  doz.;  Cro- 
cuses, in  eight  best  varieties,  2s.  per  100  ;  Anemones,  mixed 
double,  Ss.  per  lb. ;  Lilium  longirlorum,  splendid,  5s.  per  doz. ; 
ditto  lancifolium,  Is.  Gd.  per  root.— Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  LARGEST  BREED  OF  RABBITS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

THE  GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT.— This  singularly 
large  variety  has  great  width  and  substance  of  loin,  fat- 
tens expeditiously  to  the  extraordinary  weight  of  from  17  to 
20  lbs.,  and  flesh  finer  flavour  than  the  other  species.  A  few 
pairs  to  be  disposed  of  ten  weeks  old,  12s.  per  pair  ;  three  to 
four  months  old,  ISs.  per  pair  ;  older,  20s.  per  pair.— Apply  to 
Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


"\TEWS.—  Between  Two  and  Three  Thousand  fioe 
J-    YEWS,  4  to  5  feet,  and  6  to  8  feet,  to  be  disposed  of  at  a 
low  price,  as  they  must  be  moved.    For  particulars  apply  (post- 
paid)  to  Wm.  Foster.  Nurseryman,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 


NOW  READY  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
X^OUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB  (the  earliest 
-1-  known),  producing  fine  stalks  of  a  bright  transpa- 
rent pink.  Roots  planted  in  a  cellar  or  dark  closet  now, 
will  be  fit  for  cutting  the  latter  end  of  December.  Extra  strong 
roots,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller,  Gs.  per  dozen.  MYATT'S 
VICTORIA  RHUBARB,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  STRONG 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  Gd.  per  100  ;  and  SEAKALE,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

The  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  unequalled 
for  its  size  and  flavour,  and  originally  sent  out  by  Yooell 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  by  them  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
of  the  same  stock  they  had  the  honour  ot  furnishing  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  two 
awards  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  They  can  also 
supply  fine  trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  war- 
ranted true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRIES— Dickson's  Royal  Pine  15s.  per 
100,  Princess  Alice  Maude  3s.  6d.  per  100,  British  Queen  3^.  Gd 
per  100. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA,  5s.  per  plant,  post  free. 

ERICAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  6s.  per  dozen. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  5s.  per  100,  very  strong,  for 
blooming  next  spring. 

FINEST  VERBENA  SEED  from  their  extensive  collection, 
2s.  6d.  per  100  seeds. 

FUCHSIA  Ditto,  Ditto,  2s.  Gd.  per  100  seeds. 
_  For  the  particulars  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees  and  Pink3,  CameUias,  new  seedling  Cinerarias, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbricata* 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  ic,  they  beg  to  refer  to  their 
Advertisement  of  the  14th  inst.,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  17th 
of  October. 

Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotierdam  and  Hull  twice  a 
week,  and  to  London  daily. 

Youell  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Great  Yarmouth. 


THE  ARBORETUM,  QUEEN'S  ELMS,  FULHAM-ROAD 
BROMPTON. 
y\  A.  RAMSAY,  Nurseryman  and  Landscape 
A-'*  Gardener,  begs  to  inform  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and 
others  engaged  in  Plauting,  that  his  unrivalled  stuck  of  EVER- 
GREENS. DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
and  ROSES  (of  large  and  small  sizes)  is  now  selling  25  per  cent! 
below  usual  prices. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out  all  kinds 
of  Ornamental  Groundwork  and  Planting  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom. 


SHOWY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,   UCKPIELU 

SUSSES. 

WM.  WOOD  and    SON   having  for   several  years 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  HARDY 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS,    during    which     time    they    have 
spared    no    expence   in   obtaining   all  the  Newest   and   most 
esteemed  Species  and  Varieties,  they  have  now  much  pleasure 
in  offering  weU  assorted  collections  on  the  following  advan- 
tageous terms,  when  the  selection  of  sorts  is  left  to  them- 
selves, viz. —  Per  dcz.    Per  100. 
Good  showy  kinds,  all  distinct        . .     6-;.  42s. 
Superior            do.            do.               ..  12s.  75s. 
Extra  superb  and  new    do.              . .  ISs.          100s. 
Catalogues  of  the  above  are  just  published,  and  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application. 

Plants  presented  with  each  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 
carriage,  &c. 


TYSO  and  SONS,  Wallingford,  Berks,   Leg  to  offer 
of  the  best  quality  : 
TULIPS,  100  Extra  fine  named  sorts     ..  ...  .71.    to  £12    0     ft 

^RANUNCULUSES,  100  Ditto 50s.    —      5    0    t; 

ANEMONES.  50  Splendid  Double  Ditto 20s. 

IRISES,  25  fine  sorts 12s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS,  25  Superb  sorts,  in  pairs    .  .21. 

PICOTEES,  25  Ditto Ditto 21. 

PINKS,  25  Ditto Ditto It. 

•RANUNCULUS  SEED,  in  papers 5s. 

The  articles  marked  thus  *  can  be  forwarded  by  post. 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  for  1S47  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  two  postage  stamps. 


—  1  10    0 

—  10     0 

3  0  0 
0 
0 
0 


and 


3    0 

1  10 
0  lu 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS,   1815.— 
The  following  varieties  can  be  had,  good  plants,  in  4-inch 
pots,  delivered  free  in  London,  for  pre-paymeut  only,  bv  Post- 
office  orders  on  Brentford : — 
£2    2    0 


Resplendent  .. 

Gigantic         

Bacchus,  five  plants 


Aurora 

Competitor    1  11    6 

Hebe's  Lip     1  11     6 

Sirius,  live  plants,  but  smaller,  11.  lis.  6d 
VARIETIES  OF  1844. 

Arabella  15s. Od.  I  Rosy  Circle    ... 

Desdemona 15    0       Mustee 

Isabella  15    0     |  Favorita 

Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth'. 


.£1    1 

0  10 

1  II 


.0d. 
0 
G 


POTATOES. 
]OHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  true  stocks  of 
<-'  the  under-mentioned  early  kinds,  entirely  free  from  disease, 
owing  to  their  being  harvested  very  early,  before  the  disease 
appeared  this  season,  beg  to  offer  them  at  the  following 
prices  : —  5.  d. 

TRUE  ASH-LEAF  KIDNEYS  ..2     6  perpeckT 

TRUE  WALNUT-LEAF  KIDNEYS..  3  0 
J.  S.  and  Sons  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that 
their  crops  of  Home  Grown  Garden  Seeds,  consisting  of  all 
the  new  and  improved  kinds  of  Peas,  Lettuces,  Broccolies, 
Cabbages,  &c.  »fcc.,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be 
had  separately  at  moderate  price,  or  in  collections  at  SI.  3s., 
21.  2s.,  and  11.  Is.— Reading,  Berks,  Nov.  28. 
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Spanish  Chesnut 

Fir,  Scotch 

,,     Pinaster 


I)OGERS  and  SON,  Nuksertmen and  Contracting 
^  Planters,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  aro  healthy, 
strong,  and  well  ruoted,  growing  on  heath  land,  in  exposed 
b]  ik  aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste 
laud  planting.  From  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine 
L-r  iwtfi  of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the 
lo  i  juices  quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if 
ordered  in  quantities  of  100,000,  delivered  in  London  by  rail- 
y,-v   or  coastwise  by  steam  vessels  : — 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 

Ash     lyear  ls.Gd.    2  years  3s.  6tf.    3  years  i3s.0d.) 

Beech „     4    6 

Birch  „      5    6 

10    0  „    15    0 

10  ,,2     0 

3    6  „      4     6 

„  Sea  Pine  (Pious  maritima),  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 
sea,  one  year,  7s~  Gd.  •  two  years,  10s.  per  1D00  ;  and  in  small 
pots  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickening 
plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100. 

Oak.    English.— The   true    "Durmast"    of   the    New   Forest 
(Quercus  s ess ili flora),  the  most  valuable  species,  pro- 
ducing timber  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  one  year, 
7s.  Gd. :  two  years,  10s.  per  1000. 
„        Common  English,  three  years,  -3s.  Gd.  per  1000. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 
lyeai 

Alder lbs.Od 

Ash   7 

Beech    12 

Birch    10 

Chesnut,  Spanish 20 

Elm.  Wych.or  Scotch...     12 
Fir,  Scotch,  10 

,,    Larch 10 

,,    Spruce    12 

„    Pinaster 10 

,,    Sea  Pine    20 

Hazel    15 

Poplar,  Black    20 

Oak,  Eng.  (Durmast)...    20 

Sycamore    15 

"Willow  (Come  well),  a  new  and  valuable  American  species  for 

Co;  pxce  or  Hop  Poles,  of  rapid  growth  ;  one  year,  40s. ;  two 

years,  60s. :  three  years,  80s.  per  1000. 

Laurel lyear,  20s.  2 years,  40s.  3 years,  80s.  p.  1000 

Evergreen  Privet...        ,,     20  ,,       40  ,,       SO        ,, 

Elder,  common  black,  excellent  for  sea  embankments,  2  to  3  ft. 

8s.  per  100. 

Tht:  above  Transplanted  are  from  £  a  foot  to  2  feet  high. 
Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  2  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  im- 
mediate effect,  are  Irom  25s.  to  75s.  per  100. 


WANTED,  from  10  to  20  STANDARD  POR- 
TUGAL LAURELS,  with  clear  straight  stems,  about  4 
to  5  feet,  and  good  round  heads.  Any  person  having  the  above, 
and  will  address  a  line  to  A.  B.,  25,  Bishopsgate-street,  stating 
price  and  particulars,  will  meet  with  a  purchaser. 


\y ANTED,    EARLY    SEED    POTATOES.— State 
*  '     names  of  the  varieties,  quantity,  quality,   and  price  per 
cwt.,  f.  o.  b.,  or  delivered  free  at  Leith. 

Address  A.  C,  Post-office,  Edinburgh. 


ear. 

2y 

sars. 

3  years. 

Od. 

25s 

Od. 

35s 

Od.  p.  1000 

6 

12 

6 

25 

0        » 

G 

25 

0 

40 

0 

U 

20 

0 

40 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

40 

0 

6 

15 

0 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0        „ 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

fi 

25 

0 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

(1 

30 

0 

40 

0        „ 

0 

40 

0 

80 

0        „ 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0         „ 

TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  AND  PLANTERS 
GENERALLY. 

ARTHUR  MACK  IE  begs  to  announce  that  his  List 
of  prices  for  FOREST  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
FLOWERING  AND  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  &c,  is  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

A.  M.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  to  the  great  facility  afforded  by  the  Nor- 
folk Railway  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  transit  of  Nursery 
goods  :  and  still  farther  to  meet  the  views  of  his  London  cor- 
respondents, he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  all 
packages  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  <fcc,  free  to  any  part 
of  London. 

A.  M.'s  stock  of  Forest  Trees  is  very  extensive,  and  he  con- 
fidently trusts  that  the  rate  of  prices,  and  of  carriage  for  them, 
will  be  such  as  will  prove  an  inducement  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  market,  to  favour 
him  with  their  orders.  The  freight  by  Norfolk  Railwav  to 
London,  27s.  Gd.  per  ton.  The  Ely  and  Peterborough  line  is 
expected  to  be  opened  shortly,  which  will  give  access  to  the 
midland  counties. 

A.  M.  has  likewise  a  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  Whitethorn 
and  Blackthorn  suited  for  Enclosures,  Railway  Fencing,  &c, 
and  well  deserving  the  attention  of  contractors. 

A.  M.  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  those 
largely  engaged  in  planting,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  a  few 
articles  in  which  hs  abounds  : — 


RHODODENDRONS.— Excellent  for  cover,  and  not  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches,  30s. ;  3  to 
4  inches,  60s. ;  5  to  6  inches,  80s.  per  1000. 

„        1  foot,  155. ;  U  to  2  feet,  30s.  to  50s.  per  100. 

„        ponticum  roseum,  1  to  1 J  feet,  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

,,         Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 

,,        Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 

,,         SeedliDg  hybrids,  25s.  per  100. 

,,        arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet,  5s.  each. 
These  Rhododendrons  are  all  transplanted  and  well  rooted. 


Pinus  (Abies)  Douglasii,  in  CO  size  pots,  2  to  3  inches,  from  seed, 
60s.  per  doz. ;  and  a  few  handsome  plants  in  large  pots,  3  to 
4  feet,  from  seed,  42s.  each. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  i  foot,  50s. ;  1  foot,  75s.  per  100. 

Clematis  azurea,  50s.  per  100.    Clematis  fiammula,  25s.  per  100. 

Bignonia  radicans,  6s.  per  doz. 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  6s.  per  doz. 

Common  China  Rose,  25s.  per  100. 

Perpetual  Tree  Violet,  strong  flowering  plants,  50s  per  100. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  flowering  plants,  30s.  per  100. 

Flowering  Thorns,  three  sorts,  40s.  per  100. 

Giant  Irish  Ivy,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Arbutus,  bedded,  4  to  G  in.  fine,  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Cotoueastermicrophylla.  3s.  per  100. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AMERICAN, 

HERBACEOUS,    and    GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive 

collection.     Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES,  including 

all  the  new  sorts.   Printed  Catalogues  and  prices  of  which  may 

be  had  on  application  at  their  Nurseries,  Red  Lodge,  North 

Stonebam,  or  Floricultural  Gardens,  Southampton. 
gsf*  If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  the  above  quotations, 

the  chai'ge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

***  Agents  for  Prestoe's  Mushroom  Spawn. 


HYACINTHS. 

H  HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
•  CINTH  POTS  AND  SUPPORTS,  are  far  more  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  the  Bulb,  more  convenient,  and  much 
more  elegant  than  glasses.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  30  ; 
"Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  for  Feb.  ;  "  Gardeners' Ga- 
zette ;"  "The  Art-Union,"  for  Dec,  &e.  From  Is.  Gd.  each, 
of  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  and  at  H.  Hunt's,  Wholesale 
Garden  Ware  and  China  and  Glass  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico. 


THE  CUBA  BAST,  OR  MATTING  FOR  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES.— This  article,  imported  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba  by  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Brooklands,  and 
highly  approved  for  its  strength  and  neatness  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the  numerous  eminent  Gardeners 
and  Nurserymen  who  have  seen  it,  may  still  be  procured,  in 
either  6s.  or  smaller  packets,  from  WM.  PORT  AYRES, 
Brofiklands,  Blackheath-park,  Kent,  or  any  of  the  under-men- 
tioned Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  who  have  kindly  undertaken 
to  keep  it  in  stock  : — 
Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine  Apple-  j  Burgess    &    Kent,   Penkhull, 

place,  Edge  ware-road.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

R.  Glendinning,  Chiswick.         J  Smith,  Worcester. 
F.   Fraser,     Lea-bridge-road,  '  Sutton  &  Son,  Reading. 

Leyton,  Essex.  !  I'Anson  &  Finney,  Gateshead. 

Fairbairn,  Clapham.  J  Jeyes,  Northampton. 

7.    Catleugh,       Han's-place,  j  G.  Cunningham  &  Son,  Liver- 


Chesnuts,  Spanish,  1  to  2  feet    

„  „  2  to  3  feet     

,,  Horse,  1  to  2  feet        

„  „        2  to  3  feet        

Fir,  Spruce,  6  to  12  inches  

„         „        1  to  2  feet    

,,         ,,        twice  transplanted,  bushy, 
and   well    suited  for  Shrubberies, 

2  to  3  feet,  12s.  per  100         

Ash,  1  to  2  feet        '.. 

,,    2  to  3  feet  .> 

„    3  to  4  feet  

Hazel,  1  to  2  feet 

,,       2  to2ifeet 

Hornbeam,  1  to  2  feet        

,,  2  to  3  feet      

Maple,  1  to  2  feet 

Oak,  common,  1  to  2  feet 

„  „         2  to  3  feet 

,.  ,,  3to4feet 

,,      Levant  or  Turkev,  1  to  2  feet 

„  „    *    2  to  3  feet       ... 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &    SHRUBS 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,  3  to  4  feet 

Junipers,  9  to  12  inches 

Laurel,  common,  1  to  2  feet        

„  „  2  to  3  feet        

,,  ,,  3  to  4  feet,  very  fine  ... 

Box-tree,  1  to  2  feet  

Portugal,  1  to  2  feet     

Red  Cedars,  1  foot 

2  feet  

3feet 

Oak,  Fulham  and  Lucombe,  2  to  3  feet 

Privet,  Evergreen,  1  to  2  feet     

,,  2  to  3  feet      

Rhododendron  ponticum,  9  to  12  inches 
Aroor- vitas,  Tartarian  (pyramidal) 

,,  Chinese  

Roses,  Standard,  good  sorts  (left  to  my 
choice)     ... 
,,      Dwarf,  good  sorts  (left  to  my 

choice)     

,,       Dwarf,  mixtures 

Norwich  Nursery,  Norwich. 


Per  1000. 


■  If  20,000 
are  taken. 


100 
12 
20 
30 
20 
30 
25 
40 
20 
27 
40 
60 
40 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Per  100. 

25  0 
8  0 

14 

20 

40 

10 

30 

25 

50 

.65 

150 

6 

12 

25 

25 


6 
18 


10 
15 
25 
17 
25 
20 


TO  NOBLEMEN,GENTLEMEN,NUit*ERYMEN  MOTHERS" 

ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 
O.     BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagsbot,  Surrey,  having 
Vfl  «    the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  Doble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  :— 

1  ft.— Transplanted    ..         ..  at£0  12     0  per  100 

2  »  „  .-         ..  „      0  16     " 

3  .»  „  ..         ..  „      15 
3  to  4  ft.        „                ..  j  i0 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
1J  to  2  ft.      „  ..         ..  at£0 

2     „  3  „       „  ,      o  12    u 

G.  B.  havimg  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :— 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „1S      „  „      3  15    0        „ 

18  ,,  20      „  ,,500        " 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  os.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. - 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 


DOUBLE  PRIMROSES,  WHITE  WATER-LILIES  AND 
HOLLYHOCK  SEED. 

T  FOWLE,  Florist,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow,  Mid- 
"  •  dlesex,  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  strong  plants  of  the 
first-named  favourite  spring  flowers  to  dispose  of  at  the  fol- 


lowing prices  : — 
Double  dark  purple  vel- 
vet, per  doz.      . .         ..90 
Do.  yellow,  per  doz.       . .  9     0 
Do.  white,  per  doz.         . .  6     0 
Single  blue,  per  doz.      . .  6     0 


s.  d. 

Double  lilac    or    peach, 
per  doz 3    0 

Do.    crimson   velvet,    per 
plant       10 

Hose  and  Hose.jserdoz^  3    0 
two 


A  few  strong    plants  of   the  WHITE  WATER-LILY, 
for  os.,  or  one  for  3s.  Gd. 

J.  F.  has  likewise  selected  Seeds  from  the  best  Dotible 
Flowers  of  the  HOLLYHOCK,  the  colours  yellow,  mulberry, 
paper  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  roses  with  fine  shades,  12 
packets  distinct  for  5s.  The  same  varieties  mixed  in  single 
packets  2s.  Gd. 

Orders  for  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  expence  to  London. 
Post-office  orders  payable  at  Harrow. _^ 


Per  1000. 


100    0 


80 
20 


50    ( 

80    ( 

120    ( 

80*  C 

£12 

£3 

£20 


40s.  0(7. 
70     0 

£8 

£8 
£10 


£7 


POTATO  DISEASE.  —  SMEE'S  APHIS  VASTA- 
TOR,  the  cause  of  the  Potato  Disease,  now  on  sale,  at 
Messrs.  Hobne,  Thornthwaite,  and  Wood's  (successors  to 
E.  Palmer),  123,  Newgate-street.  Pocket  Magnifiers  and  Mi- 
croscopes, especially  adapted  for  the  investigation,  of  the 
Potato  Disease,  within  the  reach  of  all  agriculturists. 


MITCHELL'S  "ROYAL  ALBERT  "  RHUBARB. 
The  above  valuable  variety  having  been  grown  by  Wll- 
ltam  Mitchell,  of  Enfield  Highway,  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  Covent-Garden  Market  with  open- 
ground  RHUBAE.B  earlier  than  any  other  grower,  it  being  two 
to  three  weeks  before  the  Tobolsk,  or  any  other  sort  ever  intro- 
duced to  the  horticulturist.  A  splendid  red  colour,  most  proli- 
fic bearer,  and  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the  finest  fla- 
voured sort  in  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Myatt,  sen.,  of  Deptford,  to  be  the  best  EARLY  RHUBARB 
grown.  As  the  Stock  is  being  rapidly  bought  up,  those  wishing 
to  possess  it  must  order  before  the  7th  December ;  after  that 
day  no  wholesale  orders  can  be  executed.  Large  Roots,  5s.  each. 
An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 
Prepayment  is  requisite  with  all  orders  (which  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation)  payable  to  W.  Mitchell,  Enfield,  or  to  the 
Sole  Agent,  Chaeles  Faenes,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  John-street, 
London. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  <fcc. 

GLASS. — Any   quantity  of  16  oz.  Sheet   Glass,  in 
small  sizes,  packed  in  boxes,  containing  100  feet  each, 
from  2d.  to  3|d.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Glass,  from  13  to  32  oz. 
to  the  foot. 

GLASS    DATRY    PANS,    the  same  size    and  strength    ae 
earthenware,  from  3s.  id.  to  4s.  Gd.  each. 
Improved  Garden  Hand-lights. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS,  AT 

CJARVIS'S  old-established  Window  Glass  Ware- 
•   house,  33,  Great  Castle- street,  a  few  doors  from  Regent- 
street,  where  the  best  quality  and  stoutest  land  can  be  had  at 
a  much  lower  rate  than  any  other  house  in  the   Trade,  for 
ready  money  only.     Glass  Tiles  equally  low  in  price. 
Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


G,LASS  MILK  PANS.— In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  GLASS  MILK  PANS,  owing  to  the 
incontestible  fact  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  obtaining 
Cream,  throwing  nearly  10  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  utensil 
hitherto  used  ;  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  price ;  Phillips  &  Welch  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  manu- 
facturer for  a  constant  supply  of  the  above  articles,  and  are  now 
ready  to  deliver  them  at  the  under-mentioned  prices  : — 


Each — s.  d. 
12  inches  in  diameter  . .  3  4 
14        „  „  ..3    6 

16  »  ..3     9 


Each— s.  d. 
18  inches  in  diameter  . .  4  0 
20  „  ..4    3 

22  „  ..4    6 


ROBERT    BENJAMIN     BIRCHAM,     Hedenham 
Rosarv,   Bungay,   Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following 
superior  BO'URBON  ROSES,  strong  plants,  well  established 


Sloane-street,  Chelsea. 
Flanagan    &    Son,    Mansion- 
house-street. 


pool. 

W.  J.  Epps,    Bower  Nursery, 
Maidstone. 


G.  Charlwood,  Covent-garden.  '  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Westmacott      *      ^^       1,Ifl      ',rt   «7«* '~w «--"     ■» 


&  Co.,  156, 
Cheapside. 

Willmot  iChaundy.Lewisham 

Garraway.Meys,&i  Co., Bristol. 

Dickson,  Chester, 

Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  Shef- 
field. 

A.  Pontey,  Plymouth. 

Yeitch  A-  Son,  Exeter. 

T.D.  Watkinson,  Manchester. 

R.  F.  Darly,  Cirencester. 

J.  C.  Wheeler,  Gloucester. 

Backhouse  4;  Son,  York. 

A.  Stewart,  Kelso. 


H.  Waterer,  "Knap-hill,  Bag- 
shot. 

W.  H.  Caparn,  Newark,  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Car- 
lisle. 

Lawson  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 

Urquabart  &  Son,  Dundee. 

Ballantyne  &,  Son,  Dalkeith. 

Roy,  Aberdeen. 

Dickson  &  Turnbull,  Perth. 

Scott  Brothers,  Belfast. 

Drummond  <fc  Son,  Dublin. 

F.  Farrell,  Dublin. 


A  Gs.  packet  of  the  Cuba  Bast  will  yield  as  much  tying  ma- 
terial as  6  ordinary  mats.  Samples  may  be  obtained  by  en 
closing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Ayees.  A  liberal  discount 
to  the  Trade.— Nov.  28. 


in  pots 

Amenaide  1 

Comte  de  Rambuteau   ...  2 

Crimson  Globe     1 

Comte  d'Eu  2 

Cornice  de  Seine  etMarne  2 
Dupetit  Thouars  ...  3 

Due  de  Chartres  ...  2 

Edouard  Desfosses        ...  1 

Gloire  de  Paris     2 

Gloire  de  la  Guillotierre .  2 

Le  Grenadier       3 

La  Gracieuse        2 

Madame  Souchet  ...  2 


Madame  Desgaches       ...  2 

Paul  Joseph         2 

Proserpine  2 

Princess  Clementine  ...  2 
Pierre  de  St.  Cyr  ...  1 
Queen  of  the  Yirgins  ...  2 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  2 
Yirgile        2 

NOISETTE. 

Cloth  of  Gold       3 

Solfaterre  3 


0 


Superior  varieties  of  Show  Roses,  strong  plants,  upon  6  to  9 

inch  stems,  at  12s.  per  dozen. 
Extra  fine  do.  do.  18s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Bourbon  Roses,  upon  2  feet  stems,  at  20s.  per  dozen. 
Superior  kinds  of  Perpetual  Roses,  good  dwarf  plants  (own 

roots),  at  ISs.  per  dozen. 
R.  B.  B.  having  a  large  stock  of  the  following  kinds,  can 
offer  them  to  the  Trade  upon  advantageous  terms — the  plants 
are  strong  and  good: — Persian.  Yellow,  dwarf,  and  2  feet  stems  ; 
La  Reine,  dwarf  (own  roots),  and  2  to  3  feet  stems  ;  Lady  Alice 
Peel,  3  to  4  feet ;  CEillet  Parfait,  1  to  2  feet  stems  ;  Solfaterre, 
Koi.,  dwarf,  own  root ;  Reine  de  Vergis,  and.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  own  root. 

Carriage  paid  to  London  per  Rail.— Hedenham,  Nov.  28. 


When  a  dozen  are  taken  at  once  no  charge  is  made  for  pack- 
ages. British  and  Foreign  Sheet  and  Horticultural  Glass 
Warehouse,  12.  Panton- street.  Haymarket. 


^UREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
Jl  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle- street, 
East,  Oxford-street.       V1  For  Ready  Money  only. 

$&>  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  &c. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT  WATER. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Hee  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Peince  Albeet).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  &.C.,  domesticated  and  pinioned;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Grace  church-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs, 


WEEKS  and  DAY,  Architects,  &c,  .Gloucester- 

v  •  place,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  HOTHOUSE  BUILDERS 
and  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, that  they  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Pits,  fee,  where  all  the  various  known  improve- 
ments of  the  day  can  he  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  ie 
also  erected,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  <fcc,  where  the  whole  principle  of  Top  and. 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  it  Day  wan-ant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  all  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  beat  a  rangeof  Forcing- 
houses  300  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  12  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  <fec,  in  great  variety. 


48—1846.] 


H ORTrcULTURALlociiTFoP  LONDON— 

ensuing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  V  V  H"*?":  "i  tho 
Tfa.,  May  S  ;  June  19  ;  and  .>ulv  17  J,Tm,  "/t  f  8a*urd«». 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  uYua  prMeS  tE£2*'  ^  *°J 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society.  privileged  Tickets  are  issued 


THEJSARDENERS^j CHRONICLE 


In 


T"Tfrrfr^FtMD?,NTS     0F     BOTANY 

With  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
TTTF   nrTT  ivr        "ns  5  Fifth  Edition  of 
THE   OCTII.VE  or  Tar.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  BOTANY 
By  Job.n  Ll.NDLEr,  Pa.  D.  F  R  S  «**"*• 
t,°nd°P  :  Bbapbcbi  and  Evans,  White'friars. 

N  5  Y   i*  ?  S  E  S,    A  N  E~M~ON~Es7~&c^l 
eS  beautiful  distinct  hardy  Irises.br  name  ln7« 

n  ^V?"^5  Double  Anemones,  by  nam?  ' '  JS*1  |tf- 

Sons,  Reading  Nursery,  Readinj  Berk"'  a°d 

jAaga^j^g*aa  Masf: of 


787 


:?5?^^£Si^^SsS?se 


5-4  rtf/m4  y,  A-0  VEMBER  28  1846     " 

TiruDiT,  Deo.  I—  i  Horticoltaral        .        .  *        '     '     o     *' 

\p.r  iLinatan  '        '        -    -  *•*• 

r£""-     ~  *-*"*•*?  of  Art,     .  ■  .  •      •     ■•!'"■ 

*««»«.    _  KKSSsfi1  .-.•••.»  ji 

A  coBREsPoxDKN^alibTMmself  a   ^C/L 
amer,  reproaches  us  for  allowing  \DVEpTfs  "/™ 
tad.  are  mere  traps  for  the  incautious  to™ 

o«r  columns.     We  have  received  the  sameTom 
aint   on  former  occasions  ;  and,  therefor  J   It 

FUhatWe  ^"^  deciae  thawed" 
way  responsible   for   the  value  of  the  articles 
uch  may  be  offered  for  sale  bv  advertised Lent 
™*d;irU™g  tej>™™nt  of  a  "newspaper  Tsm 
^nTrtetnr^fc-^tF^^ 

-e  and  a  Bible  in  the  same  box  ;  is  the  coach 
a  to  blame:-  Such  things  are  inevitaMeTn  a» 
.he  conveyances,  and  a  newspaper  is  but  a  n»w£ 
veyance  of  information,  just  PJT  t  "e-coach  s 
>assengers  and  parcels.  *  •   s 

But  if  may  be,  and  is,  argued  that  in  the  case  of 
elements  there  is  a  certain  class  M  are 
.lA  6  ,ot  *emjmP°*itions,  and  that  they 
aid  be  excluded.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
.  If  they  are  obviously  fraudulent  they  cln  do 
harm,  for  men  of  common  sense  avoid  them 
no  amount  of  watchfulness  will  o-uard  'f„A 
ft  ""I  *?**  *V  «e  frauds  in  dSse  how 
$*?  «?  be  detected  ?_who   is  to  distinguish 

h-eWes  -feel  that  no  man  can  impute  to   htbeentt^  f  "T  **A*£  «*£ 
he  least  unwillins-ness   to  expose  fraud  if  mri  r,f?i  . ,  Slmiiar  ™anner,  not  only  in  this 


Of  all  simpirm^tterslmiortint  in  gardening 

he  most  easJy  well  done,  and  the  mosfgener.llV 

VAtnRC'thSattsetSCCUriT  "  ab-da„ce  °of  Pci-; 

,.      .      ,      '"^icuients.      this,  the   first  npcpnsarv 

o   ammal  and  vegetable  life,  is  provided  by  JWe 

lr™Tfira  l"  ij°U,ndless  ^aiancHt 
even  mans  feet  ;  but  he,  with  that  perverse  ino-p 

nuity  for  winch  he  is  often  so  remarkable!  does  "all 

in  hi    power  to  contaminate  or  waste  it      Inste* 

ot  catching  the  virgin  fluid  a,  it  fill    r        ,lnstead 

he  lets  it  n,n  *„     °  :  ,     ,      UUs  'rom  heaven, 

he  ca   .  well,  in  Wa,Ste'fandu  then  "igs  holes,  which 

,.Ca"    "  f  "j-  'n  order  to  obtain  it  back  again  after 

|  be    g  deh  ed  by  the  impurities  it  meets  with  in   he 

eait n      Ur  it  he  makes  a  reservoir  to  hold  it  till 

"•anted   it  ,s  ten  to  one  but  he  takes   zinc  or  lead 

con?ey1t.'n  W'hlCh  t0  keeP  *  °r  throu^  iS*to 

All  these  materials  are  more  or  less  unsuited  to 

the  preservation  of  water  in  its  pure  state      and 

most  especially  the  metals,  whichare  in  the  most 

universal  demand.     These  substances  form  poiTon 

,hu^MS  'If  freely  diss0lve  in   water    aPnd  are" 
tlu    allowed  to  sap  the  lives  of  animals  or  plants 
Most  especially  is  this  true  of  lead,  which  was  a  W 

TV™,'   f'°Und  t0   be  th*   secret  noTswer   of 
oyal  hounds,  and  to  whose  deadly  action  on  human 

ob  raTcrib:dSPeCtHdfdfKaths-are'  bey°nd  a»  S" 
to  oe  ascribed;  and  if  that  is  so,  how  much  m„» 

destruction  must  have  been  committed  "mono-  plants 
Sal1oT-mJTed  b7the  very  same  poisons  T£ 
fatal  to  animals,  so  identical  in  itsessence  is  animal 
and  vegetable  vitality.     It  is  notorious  to  phy  fo fo. 

S  2  ?SZ£%r* a  ^  -MS 

their  attention  directed  to  it  by  a  paper  on  the 
subject  read  by  Mr.  Oshohnf  b^efore^ Te  British 

ThL'Ctfonf  tiHateffleetiQ=  at  SouthamptoS 
I  hi,  gentleman  demonstrated  that  numerous  ca«es 
ot  sickness  or  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sou  h- 

trwaterrd'"0^"6-10  S?  preSeMe  ofI"din 
"Mr  w         were  assignable  to  no  other  cause 

Analysis  showed  that   the  water  they  drank  m, 
impregnated    with    lead.      Another    S 
attacked  by  distressing  symptoms!      ?  *" 

dieTrfthme  tbat  WS   father  aDd  two^fWs    brothers" 


the  solvent  action   of' the  water. 

«hy  the  predictioTof  Sir'  W.Vp^^LnTm 
t'«n  iron  \Id  Mr    oSSj^'T  "  ^i?" 


over  us.     But  we  must"w  a  decease 

cannot  act  upon  surmise.  We  must  be  sure 
•e  we  strike  or  the  olow  would  recoil  on  our! 

S'f Ce;.  9  ;five  fo°t  Wend  points  to  some- 
advertised  under  the  name  of  "Entykoproleon  " 
t  professes  to  be  a  manure  of  wonderful  effi- 
Wow  we  know  nothing  of  this  material  ,•  we 
no  information  as  to  its  qualities  ;  it  mav  be 
bleorit  maybe  rubbish.  For  ourselves  we 
ee  to  confess  that  the  name  has  too  much  the 

vre'To  77VnVite  0Ur  ?00d  opinion,  and 
1"  what  he  composition  professes  to  do 
oubts  are  not  diminished.     But  although  it  is 

o  any  man  ot  common  sense  that  this  En  y- 
>ethmg  cannot  cure  all  sorts  of  disorder,  and 

l0ertStll^T'UdOeS,10tfoll0Wthat-'-0f 
iue     that  is  a  point  we  cannot  touch.     Men 

tr,™  Tm  T  the  SeQse  which  G"d"  he" 
iT'^l^fe^se  they  hav,PerS 


We  advise  the  ant  h™,;^  „r  a  „...,__   ,       .     .        ,banks-.  SP™e  and  SUver  First  soft  loam  or  n^3 


g  their  money  iu  running  after  the  chimeras 
adventurers  w,d  always  be  ready  to  "find  " 
|  chace      In  short,  gardeners  ind  farmer* 

llP-e°P,  e'u  USt  h6lp  ^^elves,  and  not  be 
•cyngtoHe       lestopull  them  rf  ^ 

s  into   which  their  own  blindness  may  have 

k  is  TnH  ^  Perfmly  .y,illin=  t0  leud  them  a 
"  is,  indeed  our  yocation,  and  our  duty,  as 


this  cause. 

the^effecttf  atheaUth0.^ieS  °f  Southampton  to  try 
'*'  ot  »  coroners  inquest  in  the   very  next 

o     even  of  T6S-,     A,  V6rdict  of  Wi]fuI  ^K 

^Xdt£ToSftserould  probab1^ brin^ 

water'ot  T^V—  ^  SUpP03ed  that  the  actiO"  of 
bonir  ,n,-H  ,'•  T1!'?  t0  the  P^ence  in  it  of  car- 
bonic  acid   which  forms    carbonate    of   lead      » 

StC":     But  Mr;  OsBo^-fhaslho^'tha 

ateent    i     ,  ™'  *T,  When  free  carbonic  acid  is 
'   a  Powerful   solvent   of  lead,   and  that 

rs.  as  thnt  r»f  Q„..fci j-  .i 


REMARKS    ON"  PLANTING~i£D    THK   Maim 
AGEMENT  OF  WOODS  AN" 

it  contributes  to  the  lanfie   o    ,       '  '"'he  beauty 

landed  proprietor;  to  whom  hTwoods  sll?d  l?^ 

is  much  to  be  regretted,  however   that  tl,;=  • 

portant  subject  his   received    IL        ,      .•  ^ Un- 
Httle  undevitood,  and "v« Tworse  p  "ctis  d"    'T'  *  T 

ETJS  frur^r  le^K  *  bett6r  TP  ^ "  ^ 
almost  universally  followed,  and  thaBt  tol '^     tent 

mmwm 

Planted  (for'these  may  be  "r3  varLf  in^  t0  b,? 
extent  of  ground),  and  here  the  nrst  e  ror  ls£J™f 
committed  which  is  obvious  to  a  very  easLf  rf,       % 

mmmm 

acies  in  treat  Bntam  were  entirely  destroyed      Th;= 

country,  and  a  little  careful  ob°serya  on  will  soo" 
enable  a  person  of  ordinary  abihties  to  discover  Z 
character  of  the  soil  and  situktion  in  which  each  specks 
or  variety  best  thrives.  For  instance,  of  the  Pine  tribes 
the  Scotch  Fir  luxuriates  on  a  heathy  soil  incumbent  nn 
persons  subsoil,  on  a  high  altitude      Wh  "n  sha^p 


In*  »  5  uraose  tney   have  Der-  ali»„t    ;,    „  VV        c*  iI<iL   caruonic  acid  is 

fit  to  grow  rusty,  they  must  polish  it  agJbv  k  some  LI  ^l"1  Sr°lvent   of  lead'   and  tbat 

g  their  money  in  running  after  the  chlmeral  mcreSed  bv  b^  °f  S<?tb™P*°»-  *»  evil  is 

ad\enturers  wnl  a  wavs  ha  ^„j„  ..  „  o    ,  ,.  '""ca^ea  t,.,  tne  presenc.  nF    .  ,     .  ,  .  ,   . 


n-reased  V..-   i?  oouthamption,  the  evil  is 

a  chloride  rf  h6/rese"ce  of  chlorine,  which  forms 
Water      It  ft  '  an0the,r  Poisonous  salt,  soluble  in 

be  consnmpri    ;  ?     conveyance  oi  water  to 

true  that  wate       7"'  '  °r  pknt-     h  is  ver^ 

rapidly  on  lead,  ,„  consequence  of  its  throwing  Ir^enfo&T^f,^^^^^^ 


mtude  in  clayey  loam  on  a  rather  retentivfsubsoil  a/d" 
on  gently  sloping  ground.     The  Ash  n,,rl  fi„ 
Particular  in'the  &oice  <**£^£iT™J?^ 
hardwood  trees    a  sharp  gravelly  loam  on  ^ayel  "r 
sand  is  the  soil  in  which  they  thrive  b«tS 
altitude  under  500  feet  above   the  Tev elVfte   se7 
Plane  will  grow  well  100  feet  higher  than  Ash  ~  pi 
and  on  soil  and  subsod  much  more   re°entte   ^' 
character.     The  Beech  is  rather  singular  Litln^,^ 
.   is  often  met  with  in  great  luxuriance  on  Zl*rlZ' 
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W^iT^^Wth^tural  habitat  of  the  plant,  These 
^stances  Sufficient  to  show  that  by  a  Utile  study 
rtere  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  and  adapting  the  proper 
sorts  of  onr  more  useful  timber  trees,  to  different  and 
suitable  soils  and  situations. 

od  .  Distance,  plant  from  plant.— The  second  error 
committed  in  planting,  and  it  is  even  greater  than  the 
first  and  quite  as  universally  adopted,  is,  furnishing  the 
•round  with  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  many  plants 
Is  it  is  able  to  support.  This  practice  displays  a  greater 
want  of  correct  information  than  the  former,  and  they 
generally  go  together,  which  only  augments  the  evil. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  error  has  not  been 
abandoned  long  ago,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  affects 
so  materially  the  proprietor's  purse,  an  appendage 
which,  when' touched,  almost  every  person  feels  so  sen- 
sitively Various  are  the  reasons  assigned,  and  the 
excuses  made,  for  the  practice  of  this  worse  than  use- 
lese  expenditure  of  money. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  is,  that  the  situation  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  trees  must  be  thickly  planted,  to  afford 
shelter  to  one  another,  that  they  may  get  quickly  up. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  the  futility  of  this  rea- 
soning    At  what  stage  of  its  existence  does  a  tree  or 
anv  other  plant  most  require  shelter  ?  surely  if  it  needs 
it 'at  all,  it  is  when  young.     Then  if  trees  16  or  18 
inches  hi»h  are  planted  at  any  distance  from  2  to  6  or 
10  ft  apart,  it  is  obvious  they  can  afford  no  shelter  to 
each  other  until  they  have  grown  4,  5,  or  6  years,  and 
then  in  place  of  protecting  one  another,  the  work  of  de- 
struction commences,  the  more  robust  and  faster  grow- 
in"  overtop  and  smother  the  weaker  and  slower  grow- 
ing plants,  and  all  are  less  or  more  injured  m  their 
constitutions,  for  thinning  at  that  early  age  is  very  sel- 
dom resorted  to  ;  the  trees  being  of  no  value,  they  are 
are  allowed  to  stand  until  the  thinnings  will  at  least  pay 
the   expense  of  taking  them  out,  by  which  time  the 
plantation  is  unfit  .to  be  thinned.     The  trees  have  at- 
tained an  unnatural  height,  the  lower  branches  are  in  a 
decaved  or  sickly  state  from  want  of  light,  air,  and 
moi=ture  ;  the  bark  is  thin  and  the  sap  vessels  small 
and  attenuated  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment, 
and  from  existing  in  an  artificial  climate  several  degrees 
higher  in  temperature  than  the  natural  one.     If  this  is 
the  case,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  it  too  generally  is 
so  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  admission,  by  thinning, 
of  a  current  of  cold  air,  must  have  the  effect  of  shri- 
velling the  bark,  contracting  the  sap-vessels,  loosening 
the  weakened  roots  from  the  exhausted  soil,  and  thereby 
killing  manv,  and  checking  the  growth  of  all,  except 
tho=e°which  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  got  an 
outside  berth,  and  are  prepared  to  weather  the  storm 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  trees  are  stinted 
in  their  Growth,  they  become  diseased,  and  do  not,  with 
all   the  care  that   can  afterwards  be   bestowed   upon 
them,  live  half  the  term  of  then-  natural  lives,  and  the 
timber  is  also  inferior  in  quality. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  the  part  of  a  tree  most  susceptible  of 
injury  from  cold  is  the  top  or  leading  shoot,  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  that,  however  closely  they  may  be  planted, 
this  part  of  the  tree  must  always  be  exposed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  climate.  The  remedy  for  this  is  very- 
plain  ;  instead  of  planting  at  2  to  4  feet,  the  usual  dis- 
tance, plant  at  6  to  8  feet  apart  if  Firs,  and  if  hard- 
wood for  the  permanent  crop,  plant  them  at  least  28 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  fill  in  Firs,  Larch, 
Spruce  or  Scotch  Firs,  according  to  soil  and  situation, 
fur  nurses,  till  all  stand  at  6  to  8  feet  apart  _ 

Ha-dwood  is  of  little  or  no  value  until  it  has  arrived 
at  som?  a"e,  and  has  attained  to  considerable  di- 
mensions ;  while  Larch  and  Spruce  can  be  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes  at  any  age  after  10  or  12  years.  The 
saving  of  plants  and  labour,  and,  consequently,  money, 
at  the  outset,  is  not  a  trifle.  At  7  feet  apart  it  requires 
only  889  plants  for  an  acre,  imperial  measure  ;  at  6 
feet   apart  it  requires  no   less  than  4840— more  than 

5  times  the  number  ;  but  this  is  only  a  small  portion  oi 
the  amount  ultimately  to  be  saved. 

At  the  distance  of  7  feet  apart,  the  medium  between 

6  and  8  feet,  the  trees  will  stand  in  ordinary  soils  and 
situations  for  nine  or  ten  years  without  requiring  thin- 
nin"  and  without  doing  any  injury  to  each  other,  lie 
soil  too,  will  be  not  only  unexhausted,  but,  from  the 
annual  decay  of  the  herbage  uponit,  will  bereceivmg  fresh 
acquisitions^  fertility,  and  the  trees  being  surrounded 
with  a  pure  atmosphere  and  the  unobscured  rays  of  the 
sun  in  place  of  the  polluted  air  in  the  other  case,  arising 
from  the  dead  and  decaying  portions  of  their  own 
species,  will  make  much  more  rapid  growth,  and  be 
much  more  robust  in  their  constitution. 

3rf  •  Thinning.— Thinning  will  then  commence,  namely 
in  nine  or  tenvears,  with  the  nurses  standing  next  to 
the  hardwood  trees,  which  should  be  set  quite  clear, 
that  they  may  receive  without  interruption,  light,  arr, 
and  moisture,  which  it  is  weU  known  are  the  only 
elements  by  which  plants  subsist,  the  soil  being  only  a 
medium  through  which  is  communicated  to  them  that 
portion  of  their  nourishment  which  they  receive  from 
their  roots.  This  being  the  case,  how  apparent  is  the 
propriety  of  planting  thin,  and  keeping  thin,  for  pro- 
ducing Urge  trees  and  timber  of  good  quality,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  primary  saving  and  ultimate  profit. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  expedients 
resorted  to  to  remedy  the  evil  of  close  planting,  and  to 
put  off  till  a  more  convenient  season  the  very  necessary 
operation  of  thinning,  which,  if  done  in  time,  is  the 
onlv  effectual  remedy.  One  of  these  shifts,  and  a  most 
absurd  one  it  is,  is  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  lower 
branches,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  upper  ones  to  form 


a  small  top,  as  if  Nature  bad  committed  a  great  error 
in  furnishing  the  plants  with  a  superfluity  of  resources 
by  which  to  draw  to  them  that  nourishment  necessary 
for  their  existence.  This  is  a  very  gross  error  when  prac- 
tised even  en  hardwood  trees,  as  it  must  of  necessity- 
retard  their  growth,  and  cause  them  to  make  unneces- 
sary efforts  to  restore  what  they  have  lost  by  pushing 
1  out  shoots  from  their  stems  near  the  parts  where  the 
branches  were  attached  to.     This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  teach    any  reflecting    person  that  the   practice  is 
wronc     But  when  adopted  on  resinous  plants,  such  as 
the  Fir  tribe  (and  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  very  common),  it  is  most  destructive,  as  they 
are  deprived  by  Nature  of  the  means  of  restoration,  and 
hence  the  wounds  remain  unhealed  for  many  years,  and 
in  many  cases  as  long  as  the  plants  survive ;  showing 
that  Nature  has  strictly  forbidden  the  approach  of  the 
knife  to  them.     There  is  obviously  no  remedy  for  close 
planting  but  early  and  timely  thinning  ;  and  a  good, 
safe    and  simple  general  rule  is  to  leave  every  plant 
standing  clear  of  its  neighbours,   and  this  rule  is  ap- 
plicable to  plantations  of  every  kind,  and  m  every  stage 
of  their  progress.  .  . 

4th  :  Pruning.— -PrnniDg  is  an  operation  which  by 
some  is  carried  too  far,  and  by  others  entirely  neglected. 
When  substituted  in  place  of  thinning,  it  is  carried  to 
an  injurious  and  unprofitable  extent,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  and  when  neglected  altogether,  many  trees 
will  only  assume  the  habit  of  shrubs.     It  can  only  be 
practised  with  propriety  and  advantage  on  hardwood 
trees,  and  should  be  done  at  an  early  stage.     Little  or 
no  pruning  should  ever  be  necessary  m  a  plantation 
after  15  years'  growth.     In  performing  this  operation 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  natural  habit  or  form  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  to  assist  but  not  to  thwart  Isature. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  an  Oak,  or  any  other 
round-headed  tree,  assume  the  habit  of  an  erect  growing 
plant  such  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar.     It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  and  much  must  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  of  the  operator.     It  may   be 
remarked,  however,  that  all  trees  intended  to  grow  to 
timber  should  be  set  off  with  one  stem.     This  should  be 
attended  to  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  afterwards  they 
should  be  looked  over  periodically,  and  every  rival  to 
the  top  or  leading  shoot  should  be  cut  off,  and  any  side 
shoot  or  branch  acquiring  greater  strength  than  the 
stem  itself,  and  drawing  away  from  it  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  sap,  should,  also  be  taken  away.     A  few  of  the 
lower  branches  may  be  cut  off  as  the  trees  advance,  but 
this   must  be  done  with  caution.     If  this  is  properly 
attended  to,  and  judiciously  done  when  the  plants  are 
youno-,  and  it  can  almost  all  be  done  with  the  common 
pruning-knife,  and  at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense,  the  trees 
in  general  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  have 
attained  sufficient  length  of  stem  in  15  years,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  form  their  heads  in  their  natural  way. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  sufficiently  prove 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  properly  adapting  trees 
to  the  soil  and  climate  ;  planting  thin,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  over-cropping  the  land  ;  early  and  timely  thinning 
and  judicious  pruning.  And  when  compared  with  the 
prevailing  practice  of  indiscriminate  selection  and  close 
planting,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
more  extensive  planting  of  waste  lands  m  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  there  is  an  immense 
extent  altogether  inapplicable  to  any  other  useful  pur- 
pose is  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  first  outlay  (with  the 
exception  of  inclosing  and  draining)  and  future  manage- 
ment is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  success  and  ultimate 
profit  rendered  certain — James  Young,  Land  and 
Wood  Surveyor,  Perth,  Nov.  16. 


viz.,  that  of  giving  my  drains  a  descent,  from  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  house.     I  found  that  I  must  either 
make  the  cold  air  ascend,  or  give  up  Polmaise.     I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  expending  40/.  or  50/.  upon  hot 
water,  when  4/.,  which  was  the  utmost  I  had  expended, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  could  I  but  make  it 
work.     I  have  done  so,  and  it  works  admirably  ;  and 
if  vou  think  that  an  expenditure  of  41.  to  heat  a  house 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  frost  of  winter,  of  50  9 
feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  12  feet  high,  and  span  roofed,  A 
the  upright  sashes  glazed  to  within  8  inches  of  the  ground, 
is  worth  publishing,  I  will  send  the  plan  with  further 
particulars.     In  the  meantime  the  house  itself  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  any  one,  Sundays  excepted. — Alfred 
Kendall,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  Church-street,  Stoke 
Xeicington.     [Pray  let  us  have  the  plan.     We  give  you 
great   credit  for   your   skilful  application  of   Natural 
Philosophy.  ] 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  a  substitute  for  the   Potato 

With  regard  to  the  paragraph  (p.  773),  signed  "James 
Wellman,  Reading,"  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  explana- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  your  correspondent,  but  private 
friends  who  have  addressed  me,  and  who  are  evidently 
labouring  under  the  same  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  "this  important  plant.     This  plant  is  said  to  be 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  if  so,  the  native  country  of  the 
Potato,  namely  Peru,  is  situated  on  the  same  parallel  ol 
latitude.     Now,  although  our  summers  in  England  are 
long  enough  and  warm  enough  to  bring  even  two  crops 
of  Potatoes  to  perfection,  the  summer  of  1846,  whicl 
has  been  one  of  the  longest  and  warmest,  was  not  abl< 
to  bring  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  even  into  flower  ii 
Staffordshire  ;  for,  the  plants  showed  flower-buds,  bu 
were  cut  down  by  frost  before  they  could  open  a  petal 
It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  talk  of  bringing  eifhe; 
the  root  or  the  stem  of  this  exotic  to  perfection,  ant 
equally  so  to  speak  of  a  plant  ripening  that  has  no 
even  flowered. "  But  to  render  my  meaning  clearer,- 
suppose  the  farmer  were  to  have  his  crop  of  Potatoe 
frosted  just  before  the  flowers  opened,  would  not  ever 
practical  man  allow  that  the  root  crop  or  tubers  were: 
very  long  way  from  perfection,  and  that  the  haulm  hai 
not  been  ripe.     Now  this  consideration  will  not  onl; 
show  the  true  state  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  crop  i 
this  country  every  year,  but  will  also  suggest  the  ver 
valuable   consideration  of  how  this    defect  is   to   b 
remedied  by  early  planting,  and  by  exciting  manure 
raised     beds,     or     by     forwarding     the     plants 
spring,     and     planting     them     out     in      the     sam 
manner    that     Indian     Corn     is    planted  _  out    afte 
being  grown  under  shelter  so  as  to  give  it  a  longe 
summer  than  could  otherwise  be  calculated  upon.     . 
will  therefore  take  some  time  and  pains,  and  perhaps  n 
small  amount  of  horticultural  skill,  to  bring  either  ro. 
or  stem  of  this  plant  to  ripeness  or  perfection  in  op 
climate  ;  hut  it  is  well  worth  striving  for,  and  no  doul 
will  ultimately  be  attained.     Ordinary  tubers  of  tH 
plant  are  of  an  irregular  spheroid  or  spindle  shape,  bi 
from  examining  numberless  specimens  I  find  that  thoi 
which  I  have  been  able  to  bring  nearest  to  peneetic 
are  irregularly  globular,  and  the  pouting  and  proramei 
eyes  become  nearly  even  with  the  general  surface  of  tl 
tuber;  and  moreover  tubers  of  this  shape  are  less  soaj 
!  or  squashy  than  the  spindle-shaped  ones.     I  am,  ther 
fore,  of  opinion  that  the  normal  form  of  this  tuber 
globular.     Now  for  the  stems  ;  and  on  this  head  I  bj 
to  remark  that  this  plant,  like  the  Potato,  propagates  j 
species  bv  two  sets  of  organs,  namely  by  tubers  and  I 
seeds  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  plant  elabora| 
by  its  leaves  and  green  stems  juices  for  these  two  fun 
tions  of  seed-bearing  and  tuber-forming.    The  juices < 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polmaise  Heating.— A  fortnight  since,  Mr.  Meek  pub- 
lished my  total  failure  in  an  attempt  toheat  a  house  by  the 
Polmaise  system.     But  to  me  failure  never  was  defeat ; 
it  only  told  me  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question,  and  bade  me  mend  my  practice      I  have  now 
the    pleasure     of    mentioning    my    perfect     success. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
I   had  watched  the  progress  of  Polmaise,  and  studied 
each  contending  article  for   and  against  the  system  j 
fully  determined  to  test  it  as  soon  as  opportunity  oflered. 
But  I  wanted  Polmaise  to  be  simple,  effectual,  and, 
above  all,  economical  ;_not  a  thing  to  look  at,  but  to 
work     A  man  might  spare,  and  would  willingly  expend 
five  pounds  for  his  hobby,  when  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  spare   twenty  or   thirty.     Such   a   thing   1 
wanted,  and  unless  such  a  thing  could  be  obtained  by 
Polmaise,  it  would  make  but  slow  progress.     The  Air 
Kin"  would  still  have  bowed  his  head  to  the  Water  King, 
Kin?  Stork  to  King  Log.     I  attempted  such  a  thing,  and 
most  signally  failed.     The  principle  I  had  adopted  was 
ri»ht,  I  had  applied  9-10ths  of  Nature's  laws,  but  forgot 
the  odd  one.     In  my  dilemma  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Meek  ;  I  saw  all  that  he  has  asserted  in  operation,  and 
bear  most  willing  testimony  to  his  assertions.     1  saw 
more  than  he  asserte ,  ;  I  saw  a  house  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  heated  to  nearly  summer  heat,  yet  so  con- 
genial that  I  was  bustling   in  it  for  upwards  ot  two 
hours,  the  major  part  of  the  time  with  my  great  coat  on, 
yet  (as  a  jockey  would  say)  "  never  sweat  a  hair  !       1 
examined  even  thing,  for,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Meek,  he  showed  me  everything,  and  explamed  every- 
thing.    I  found  that  my  principle  was  the  same,  though 
the  details  were  different  ;  I  returned,  but  could  not, 
for  a  time,  detect  my  error.     On  Friday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Meek,  in  which  his  opimon  in  a  great 
measure  coincided  with  my  own,  but  I  found  it  totally 
impossible  to  put  the  most  essential  part  in  practice, 


seed  bearing  are  laid  np  in  the  hollow  stem  above 
collar  of  the  plant,  and  are  green  coloured  and  of 
pleasant  taste ;  hence  it  happens  that  when  this  pi* 
is  ill  used  either  for  want  of  food  or  crowded,  and  et 
sequent])-    choked    for    want  of    air,   &c,   its    sta 
are    hollow    for     nearly    all    their    length,    and 
stalk    is    only    a    long    single    rod ;     but   when 
plant  is  well  grown  it  has  a   conical   and  very  s 
metrical  form,  with  a   regularly  branched  head, 
thus   grown    in  a  favourable   season  its    stem 
longer  hollow,  but  well  stored  with  rich  food,  a  bea 
ful  provision  of  Nature  to  enable  the  plant  to  perfect 
heavy  bulk  of  seeds  which  it  would  produce  m  a  s« 
clime.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ball  of  a  ' 
nip  becomes  exhausted  of  its  store  of  sap  as  the  not* 
stem  rises  ;  being  propagated  only  by  seeds,  the  pl> 
had  only  one  set  of  functions  to  perform,  namely-,  | 
seed-bearing.     Not  so  with  the   Jerusalem  Artichi 
and  the  Potato  plant ;  they  have  each  two  sets  of  fu 
tions,  namely  a  tuber-forming  as  well  as  a  seed-bear, 
set,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  grand  difference  arises 
the  management  of  the  stems  of  such  plants  as  Je 
salem  Artichokes  and  Potatoes  ;  for  however  large 
tubers  might  be  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  or  of  Potatt 
there  never  would  or  could  pass  one  grain  of  their  sto 
juices  above  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  aid  the  s^-D* 
ing  department,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  seed-beaj 
juices  are  stemmed  in  their  descent  at  the  collar  of 
plant,  and  enter  not  into  the  «  ways  and  means     of  I 
plying  nourishment  to  the  tubers.  These  distinction! 
compared  with  the  Turnip  and  other  members  og 
Brassica  tribe,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  I 
in  view  in  the  economical  management  of  the  Jerua 
Artichoke.     I  beg  to  add  one  fact  connected  wiffl 
culture  of  this  plant  which  I  cannot  easily  account  I 
and  it  is  that  the  tubers  increase  in  size  and  v«ui»l 
the  haulm    is   injured    by    frost.      The    preservat 
of  the  stems  is  a  part   of  the    farmers  business, 
deed   I    have    no   sympathy  for  those  who   bare 
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quantity  ot  rich  green  fodder,  and  cannot  convert  it 
into  food  for  stock.  Clover  in  the  aftermath  is  sub- 
ject to  be  spoiled  by  frost,  yet  we  seldom  hear  that 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  culture  of  that 
valuable  plant ;  no,  it  is  eaten  off  before  the  frost  comes. 
Gorse  is  good  fodder,  but  is  not  only  hard  as  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  stalks,  but  is  moreover  beset  with 
spines,  yet  farmers  reduce  even  Gorse  to  fatten  cattle 
with.  What  would  Mr.  Mechi  say  of  the  farmer  that 
could  not  take  and  use  a  green  crop  of  69  tons  per  acre 
before  Christmas  rather  than  let  it  be  frosted  and  evapo- 
rated ?  That  it  will  keep  green  and  good  for  food  for  pigs 
for  some  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  fermentation  is 
prevented,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  keeping  in  tanks 
or  tubs  under  ground,  as  is  done  here  and  elsewhere  with 
draff  or  grains.  The  ordinary  cutters,  such  as  are 
in  use  for  chaff  or  Turnips  will  do  for  reducing 
the  haulm  to  useable  sizes,  whether  green  or  dried, 
and  as  to  the  idea  of  this  store  being,  when  cut  green, 
a  very  watery  article  (the  editor  has  inserted  in  paren- 
theses that  it  would  be  two- thirds  water),  surely  the  Potato 
and  the  Turnip  ;u-e  excellent  roots  for  store,  and  they 
contain  no  small  per  centage  of  water.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  advise  every  cottager  and  farmer  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  and  take  care  of  it  whilst  green,  for  they  have 
little  chance  of  ever  seeing  it  ripen  in  this  country  ;  and 
as  for  getting  one  crop,  namely,  of  tubers,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  tbe  other,  or  green  crop,  of  haulm,  it  would 
be  indeed  extraordinary  if  a  quantity  of  vessels '  laden 
with  food,  or  in  other  words  tubers,  had  been  found 
underground,  and  this  food  had  been  elaborated  by 
organs  above  ground,  a  waviug  crop  two  fathoms  deep, 
no  body  could  lay  hands  on,  or  appropriate  it  to  the  use 
of  man  or  beast,  even  when  it  stood  before  them. — A. 
Forsyth,  Alton  Towers. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.— The  public  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  syndicate  appointed  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  respecting  the  ground  which  was 
purchased  by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  site  of  the  Botanic  Garden  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  :  That  the  work  of  clearing  and  preparing  about 
-20  acres  of  the  new  Botanic  Garden,  for  which  instruc- 
tions were  given  as  reported  to  the  senate  by  a  former 
syndicate  in  June  1845,  having  been  to  a  certain  extent 
executed,  the  late  Vice.  Chancellor, with  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  trustees  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  order 
that  no  time  might  be  lost,  gave  directions  that  7  acres 
of  this  ground  should  be  trenched  as  a  preparation  for 
planting  trees  to  form  the  belt  which  is  necessary  for 
the  shelter  of  the  garden— such  trees  being  so  to  be 
grouped  as  to  constitute  an  arboretum,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  which  will  be  laid  on  the  registrary's  *able.— 
That  in  doing  this  and  in  building  a  tool-house  an  ex- 
pense  of  29a/.  115.  9d.  has  been  incurred,  which  sum 
the  syndicate  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  senate  to 
authorise  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  pay.— The  syndicate 
-are  informed  by  the  curator  that  the  trees  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  for  the  belt  will 
require  a  sum  not  exceeding  70/.  ;  and  the  syn- 
dicate are  further  informed  by  the  Professor  of 
Botany  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  number 
of  the  rarer  and  more  costly  trees  will  be  gratuitously 

supplied  from  other  botanic  gardens The  syndicate 

beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Vice- Chancellor  be 
authorised  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  70/.  in  the 
purchase  of  the  trees  required,  in  order  that  the  curator 
may  proceed  to  plant  them  without  delay.  This  report 
was  signed  by  the  following  names  :— H.  Philpott,  Vice- 
Chancellor  ;  G.  Thackeray,  W.  French,  R.  Tatham, 
Robert  Phelps,  W.  Whewell,  J.  Haviland,  J.  S.  Hen- 
slow,  W.  H.  Stokes,  Charles  C.  Babington  ;  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor  has  given  notice  that  a  grace  would  be 
offered  to  the  senate  to  confirm  the  above  report. 

Have  a  care  of  the  Water-pot.— A  short  time  back, 
•calling  on  a  friend  and  looking  through  his  houses, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  Pelargoniums  are 
raised  and  grown,  I  observed  a  fault  in  management,  to 
which  if  I  advert  it  may  lead  his  gardener  and  others 
to  consider  the  error  of  a  too  liberal  and  erroneous  use 
of  the  water  pot.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  the  weather  was  and  had  been  dull  for  some 
days  previous.;  it  was  evening  and  an  uncomfortable 
one.  Yet  on  rapping  the  sides  of  the  pots  there  was  no 
ring,  and  on  lifting  them  they  were  like  lead  ;  thev  had 
just  been  watered,  and  I  pitied  the  poor  things" from 
my  heart.  Now  here  were  present  two  great  errors. 
First,  they  did  not  want  water  at  all ;  second,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  watered  in  the  evening.  That 
they  did  not  need  water  at  all  was  evident  by  their 
dropsical  shoots  aud  foliage.  That  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  watered  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the 
evening  I  presume  every  gardener  knows  ;  if  he  does 
not,  the  sooner  he  pulls  off  his  blue  apron  and  puts  on 
a  green  baize  one  the  better  for  his  employer  ;  for  it 
would  be  wiser  to  clean  knives  and  shoes  well  than  ruiu 
a  set  of  expensive  plants.  Let  any  one  that  has  not 
duly  considered  the  evil  of  over-watering  plants  at  this 
time  of  year  try  the  simple  experiment  upon  a  soft- 
wooded  one  of  withholding  water  even  to  death.  Let 
him  see  how  long  it  will  do  without.  If  he  sees  it  flag 
when  the  sun  appears  for  an  hour  or  two,  let  him  visit 
it  before  he  goes  to  bed  and  see  how  it  will  have 
stiffened  up  again.  He  will  soon  be  convinced  that  at 
all  times  and  seasons,  whether  for  giving  or  withhold- 
ing, he  should  "  have  a  care  of  the  water-pot."  — 
Veritas. 

Hydraulic  Machines. — As  I  take  a  peculiar  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  hydraulics,  from  the  fact  of  my 


for  my  extensive  machinery  at  this  place,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  accounts  of  Legg's  engine,  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  some  weeks  since  ;  but  no 
practical  information  having  been  given  relative  to  it,  I 
commissioned  my  agent  in  London  to  gain  for  me  full 
particulars,  and  to  send  me  a  detailed  account  of  it. 
I  discovered  that  this  new  invention  is  absolutely 
entered  upon  the  books,  and  acknowledged  by  Legg  as 
old  (being  nothing  more  than  a  water-wheel  working 
pumps),  and,  certainly,  from  the  description  forwarded  to 
me,  so  old  that  I  can  avouch  the  first  mill-owners  in 
this  part  of  the  country  worked  them  as  successfully  as 
they  could  operate  ;  and  surely  it  is  wrong  to  give  the 
title  of  new  invention  to  a  thing  so  well  understood. 
That  portion  of  the  invention  which  Mr.  Legg  claims  as 
being  new,  viz  ,  the  introduction  of  air  vessels  in  the 
main,  from  the  pumps  to  the  place  of  delivery,  is  just 
as  old  as  the  wheel  pumps,  and  certainly,  in  common 
honesty,  ought  to  have  been  registered  assucli.  An  air  ves- 
sel on  a  main  of  pumps,  or  any  other  engine,  as  placed  by 
Mr.  Legg,  can  have  no  effect.'beyond  that  of  producing 
a  uniform  stream. — A  Mill-owner,  the  Dale  of  Derby- 
shire. [  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Legg,  or  his  sup- 
posed invention,  which  has  been  brought  into  notice  by 
"  Hydrangea."] 

Fowl's  Dung  as  Manure. — Having  recently  erected 
a  poultry  yard,  and  stocked  it  with  fowls,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  I  can  turn  to  any  account  in  my  gar- 
den the  dung  of  the  animals  collected  during  the  week  ? 
I  have  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  ;  also  Rose--trees,  and  the 
usual  plants  and  flowers  that  are  to  be  found  in  pleasure- 
grounds.  If  the  dung  possesses  any  fertilising  proper- 
ties, I  am  anxious  to  learn  to  what  trees  or  shrubs  in 
particular  it  can  be  most  profitably  applied.  Perhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  with  a  hint  ? — William  Kidd,  Sa7i. 
ders'  Cottage,  New-road,  Hammersmith.  [If  kept  dry 
it  is  excellent,  and  may  be  applied  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  other  manure  is  applied  ;  but,  being  of  a  hot 
nature,  like  pigeon-dung,  it  must  be  applied  in  small 
quantities  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  some  other  mate- 
rial, so  as  in  some  measure  to  counteract  its  burning 
effects.] 

Early  Spring  Greens. — I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  trenching  ground,  whether  field  or  garden, 
to  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  by  planting  the 
tops  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  wherever  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  an  early  Spring  Green,  not  bitter,  like  that 
from  the  common  Bullock  or  white  garden  Turnip,  but 
sweet  and  tender  as  Brussels  Sprouts.  What  a  pity  it  is 
to  see  a  valuable  article,  as  this  might  become,  lying 
about  the  fields,  as  is  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood, 
utterly  neglected.  A  thousand  tops  might  be  planted 
by  one  person  in  half  a  day,  as  they  need  only  to  be  put 
into  the  ground  almost  in  any  way,  and  almost  as  close 
together  as  possible.  They  make  no  root,  and  cannot 
therefore  exhaust  the  soil.  I  have  planted  more  than 
a  thousand  where  nothing  will  grow  but  these  tops, 
that  is,  under  large  branching  trees. — Anon. 

Meudon  Pine.  Apples. — I  have  not  read  the  remarks 
respecting  these  Pines  with  the  confidential  interest  I 
would  have  done  had  the  writer's  name  and  address 
heen  appended ;  and  I  should  not  have  made  any  obser- 
vation on  the  matter  had  I  not  observed,  in  the  leading 
article,  that  you  had  procured  one  of  these  Meudon 
Pines,  which  weighed  about  8  lbs.  when  cut,  and  now 
that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  weight,  is  far  heavier  than 
the  finest  Queen  ever  cut  in  this  country.  Now  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  ;  for  Pines  exhibited  in  London  are 
not  exactly  a  criterion  whereby  to  measure  the  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  country  ;  besides,  accounts  have  been 
published  in  your  columns  of  the  present  volume  of 
heavier  Queen  Pines  than  the  Meudon  Queen  which 
had  been  cut  and  produced  by  a  Briton.  [  Where  ?]  It  is 
well  known  that  I  have  cut  Queens  exceeding  that  weight. 
I  have  cut  a  Queen  which  measured  in  circumference 
23J  inches.  I  have  also  cut  a  Queen  that  measured  in 
height  14^  inches.  Nevertheless  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  those  productions  could  not  be  excelled  by 
others,  or  improved  on  by  myself,  as  I  could  always  ob- 
serve sufficient  imperfection  to  induce  me  to  strive  at 
improvement,  and  this  I  have  but  little  doubt  I  shall 
some  day  accomplish.  Previous  observations  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Pine  will  surely  to  some  extent  bear 
out  these  facts,  but  I  will  leave  others  to  judge  how 
much  we  poor  Britons  have  to  learn  to  be  upsides  with 
those  great  guns  of  Frenchmen. — James  Barnes,  Bicton 
Gardens. 

Silkworms. — You  enquire,  p.  759,  whether  any  of 
your  readers  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  certain  gigantic 
silkworm  common  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable  to  your 
readers  to  learn  some  particulars  of  a  silkworm  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Doce  (a  tributary  of  La 
Plata),  even  if  it  be  not  the  one  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  as  having  been  seen  by  the  late  M. 
Audouin.  Three  or  four  years  since,  in  my  search  after 
persons  keeping  silkworms  in  England,  I  heard  of  a 
gentleman  at  Southampton  who  had  some,  aud  went  to 
his  house.  Mr.  Humphreys  told  me  that  when  em- 
ployed in  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer  to  survey 
the  Doce,  to  discover  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove 
some  rocks  in  a  reach  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Rio 
Doce,  in  order  to  render  it  navigable  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  he  found  on  the  banks  a  large  silkworm 
feeding  on  the  Palma  Christi,  and  brought  some  of  its 
cocoons  home  with  him.  The  chrysalis  turned  to  moth, 
deposited  its  eggs,  which  were  hatched  in  an  attic  of 
Mr.  Humphreys'  house,  and  I  saw  from  them  a  beau- 
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silkworm.  Some  of  them  were  feeding  on  plants  of  the 
Palma  Christi  (raised  by  Mr.  Page,  tbe  celebrated 
landscape  gardener  and  nurseryman  at  Southampton) 
and  some  inclosing  themselves  in  their  cocoon  by  wrap- 
ping the  leaf  of  the  Palma  Christi  around  them,  which 
they  do  in  a  curious  manner.  These  silkworms  differ 
from  all  I  have  seen,  not  only  in  colour  but  in  habits ; 
the  Italian  moth  deposits  its  eggs  soon  after  quitting 
the  cocoon,  and  dies,  the  eggs  are  kept  six  or  eight 
months  until  food  appears  for  them  in  the  spring. 
These  South  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  fold  them- 
selves up  in  their  leaf  (evidently  a  wise  provision  of 
Nature  for  their  protection)  and  the  chrysalis  remains 
within  the  cocoon  until  the  appointed  time  when  they 
should  come  forth,  they  then  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
are  immediately  hatched,  and  the  cocoon  made  and 
wrapped  up  as  I  have  said.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  specimen  ;  the  colour  is  a  dull 
pale  brown  silk,  of  a  coarse  texture;  the  cocoon  measures 
4  inches  long  by  3J  in  circumference  ;  it  is  not  round 
but  has  four  flat  sides  ;  the  ends  instead  of  being  round 
and  compact  like  the  Italian,  are  pointed  and  loosely 
formed,  so  that  the  moth  can  escape  without  perforating 
the  cocoon.  Mr  Humphreys  was  kind  enough  to 
promise  me  some  eggs,  but  during  a  temporary  absence  * 
his  colony  was  neglected,  and  he  lost  the  race. — 
M.  S.  V.  Whitby,  Newlands,  near  Lymington,  Hants, 
Nov.  19. 

Cultivation  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — Not  having 
sufficient  roots  to  plant  my  ground  after  supplying  the 
requisite  wants  of  the  family,  I  collected  all  the  bottoms 
of  the  stems  of  those  I  had  taken  up  in  1845)  that  part 
which  bears  the  tubers),  and  kept  them  in  a  damp  place 
till  March,  1846.  They  were  then  planted  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  in  the  row  ;  they  were 
manured  with  a  light  strawy  substance,  the  soil  being 
of  a  strong  alluvial  nature,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  it 
light.  These  sets  were  covered  3*  inches  in  depth 
with  the  soil,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
crop  ;  some  of  the  roots  producing  13  good  sized  tubers, 
one  measuring  10  inches  in  length,  and  12  inches  in 
circumference,  with  stems  upwards  of  13  feet  in  height. 
By  this  practice  all  the  eatable  part  of  the  root  may  be 
consumed,  and  there  will  still  remain  sets  for  a  further 
supply.  It  seems  to  be  immaterial  what  sort  of  soil  it 
is  planted  in.  I  have  grown  it  with  manure  and  with- 
out it ;  on  old  land  and  on  new  ;  on  a  stiff  soil  and  on 
a  sandy  one  ;  on  a  black  soil  and  on  a  light  one  ;  and 
from  each  success  has  been  obtained. — A.  A.,  Helming- 
ton  Hall,  Nov.  16. 

Heating. — The  following  may  bear  on  Mr.  Meek's 
plan,  and  the  objections  to  the  fact  of  the  amount  of 
heat  lost  in  the  flue,  as  supposed  by  "J.  H.  H.,  B— k," 
and  as  stated  by  Hazard.  A  well  constructed  Arnott's 
stove,  made  and  used  strictly  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, radiates  or  gives  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its  heat 
from  the  body  of  the  stove,  so  completely  so  that  the 
iron  flue  would  be  so  cold,  4  feet  from  it,  that  the  hand 
may  grasp  it  with  impunity.  This  is  fact ;  at  least 
when  anthracite  coals  are  used,  such  being  the  case 
when  I  observed  the  fact A  Practical  Man.  [Cer- 
tainly.] 

Over-potting  Pelargoniums. — Last  year  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
plants  in  cultivation  and  in  bloom  that  had  gone  out 
from  here,  and  in  every  instance  I  found  the  same  error 
to  exist,  viz.  over-potting, '  and  that  too  late  in  the 
season.  The  consequence  of  this  was  seen  in  great 
leafy  plants,  succulent  shoots,  and  feeble  bloom  often 
overrun  by  the  foliage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  error 
will  be  avoided  in  the  coming  season.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  Pelargoniums  are  to  have  a  good  head 
of  bloom  the  pots  should  be  full  of  roots  before  the 
flowers  appear.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  when 
the  fancy  varieties  are  turned  out  of  pots  and  placed  in 
the  borders  what  luxuriant  foliage  they  acquire,  and 
how  very  unsatisfactorily  they  show  colour.  It  is  just 
the  same  on  a  smaller  scale  when  over-potted.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  could  have  saved  our  flowers  from  con- 
demnation last  season  but  our  own  exhibitions,  the  re- 
sult of  which  I  hope  justified  their  being  sent  out. — 
Edward  Beck,  Worton  Cottage. 

The  Coping  of  Garden   Walls Walls  for  horticul- 1 

tural  purposes  may  be  of  different  heights,  according  to 
the  extent,  level,  or  inclination  of  the  ground,  or  as  may 
suit  the  fancy  of  the  designer,  or  as  it  may  be  intended 
the  trees  shall  be  trained  ;  for  instance,  walls  say  S  or 
9  feet  high  have  abetter  appearance  than -walls  12.  or  14, 
if  the  horizontal  or  pendant  modes  of  training  are  to  be 
adopted.  However,  for  general  purposes  walls  12  feet 
in  height  are  what  I  have  always  recommended,  as 
upon  these  you  can  plant  dwarf  trees  as  permanent 
plants — maiden  or  trained  as  the  wish  may  be — with 
tall  standards  between,  four,  five,  or  more  years,  trained 
to  clothe  the  top  part  of  the  wall.  Such  standards  would 
come  early  into  bearing  ;  they  should  be  reduced  as  the 
dwarfs  progress,  and  ultimately  cut  away.  Such  a 
wall  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  little 
extra  expense  incurred  as  to  the  difference  in  height.  I 
have  always  as  yet  been  located  where  what  I  consider 
the  best  and  most  durable  material  for  coping  a  sub- 
stantial built  wall  existed,  viz.,  good  freestore  and  not 
porous.  The  coping  I  made  use  of  some  years  ago  for 
a  common  18-inch  garden  wall,  or  say  a  south  wall, 
flued  of  23  ins.,  was  5  ins.  in  depth  at  the  face  or  south 
side  ;  it  was  worked  perfectly  level  on  the  under  side  or 
bed,  then  worked  off  on  the  top,  so  as  to  incline  3  ins.  in 
depth  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  throwing  all  the 
water  that  fell  upon  it  to  that  side,  and  thus  the  trees 
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— were  made  still  worse  by  that  method  of  coping  ;  the 
projection  on  each  side  was  from  3  to  4  ins.,  with  a 
groove  or  drip  on  the  north  side  as  near  the  edge  as  it 
could  be  conveniently  cut.  On  the  east  and  west  walls 
the  face  of  the  coping  was  shown  inside  the  garden,  and 
the  water  was  all  thrown  off  to  the  outside  as  before  ; 
the  joints  were  joined  with  cement.  The  above  method 
of  coping  answei  s  admirably  as  far  as  protecting  the  wall 
from  perishing  is  concerned,  but  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  to  protect  the  trees  on  one  side  at  the  expense  of 
those  on  the  other,  aDd  this  led  me  in  my  next  attempt  to 
divide  the  drip  equally  on  either  side.  The  form  of  coping 
I  then  adopted  was  the  same  as  sketch  No.  6,  allowing  a 
projection  on  each  side  of  3  inches,  with  a  groove.  In 
south  walls,  under  the  coping,  I  fixed  ironB,  so  as  to 
fix  a  batten  to  ward  off  perpendicular  frosts  when  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  or  on  which  to  suspend  woollen 
netting.  After  the  trees  are  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
weather  mild,  the  little  spray  that  chances  to  fall  on 
the  trees  from  the  coping  will  be  found  in  practice  more 
beneficial  than  injurious.  The  joints  of  the  coping 
were  put  together  with  mastic  in  oil.  A  few  years  ago 
I  put  up  nearly  200  yards  of  substantial  brick  walls,  12 
feet  high,  coped  as  above,  and  they  have  given  every, 
satisfaction.  Having  erected  a  range  of  Vineries  this 
summer,  I  had  leave  to  add  a  portion  of  wall  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  form  two  wings,  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
ends  of  tiiS  houses.  At  the  north  side  are  the  sheds, 
very  near  to  which  runs  a  belt  of  timber,  so  that  at  the 
north  side  of  those  wing-walls  no  fruit-trees  can  be 
planted ;  but  one  end  must  answer  as  a  compost 
ground,  the  other  a  deposit  for  coals  for  the  use  of 
the  Vineries,  &c.  Above  or  upon  the  head-plate  of 
the  Vineries  is  built  a  course  of  dressed  Ashlar  stone, 
1  foot  in  depth,  and  upon  that  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
wall  is  fixed  an  Ashlar  coping,  6  inches  in  depth,  at  the 
face,  so  that  the  centre  or  length  of  the  houses  is  18  ins 
above  the  wing- walls  ;  the  coping  of  the  walls  is  6  ins.  at 
the  face  also,  and  bevelled  off  to  3£  ins.  at  the  north  side, 
where  it  projects  3J  ins.  ;  but  to  the  south  I  have  only 
allowed  a  projection  of  3  inches,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees  planted 
against  them,  as  regards  their  health  and  fruitfuluess, 
than  all  the  10-inch  or  1-foot  projecting  copings  ever 
recommended.  The  almost  unprecedented  high  tem- 
perature experienced  last  summer  led  me  to  adopt  the 
little  projection.  A  thermometer  suspended  against  my 
cottage,  stood  as  high  as  122°  Fahr.,  and  afterwards 
one  against  the  v.- alls  several  times  stood  as  high  as 
118°,  116%  112°,  and  110°  (it  reached  as  high  as  110° 
two  or  three  times  during  September),  the  coping  not 
being  at  that  time  set  out  or  wrought.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequence  at  that  time  if  the  trees  had 
been  in  a  bearing  state,  with  a  projecting  coping  of 
10  inches  or  12  inches  ?  why,  solar  heat,  reflected  and 
repelled  by  a  broad  coping,  would  have  been  so  power- 
ful that  the  trees  could  not  have  supported  the  exces- 
sive drain  upon  the  foliage  by  evaporation,  and  would 
have  become  a  prey  to  red  spider  ;  the  present  year's 
crop  would  have  been  without  flavour,  and  woe  to  the 
fruitfuluess  of  the  trees  the  following  season.  Those 
observations  led  me  to  adopt  this  little  projection  in  the 
present  instance  ;  still,  no  doubt,  a  temporary  projec- 
tion is  of  great  use  at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
and  for  a  time  after  to  protect  the  bloom  and  infant 
fruit,  or  until  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  mild  in 
spring.  For  this  purpose  I  have  had  irons  fixed  in  the 
wall  immediately  under  the  coping,  cranked  to  drop 
1  inch  behind  the  top  course  of  bricks,  and  again 
cranked  so  as  to  drop  1  inch  down  the  face  of  brick- 
work. It  then  stands  forward  11  inches  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  with  the  outer  end  turned  up  1  inch  ;  those 
irons  are  fixed  4  feet  apart,  so  that  I  can  secure  within 
them  a  board  1 1  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick  close 
under  the  coping,  so  levelled  as  to  throw  the  water  off 
the  outer  edge.  Upright  laths  or  spars  can  be  fixed  to 
the  edge  of  the  board,  with  cross  laths  attached,  and  as 
a  further  protection  netting  or  bunting  can  be  sus- 
pended at  pleasure. — James  Roberts,  Raby  Castle. 

Aloe-steep  v.  Mice,  <kc. — It  was  suggested  to  me  by 
a  friend,  last  season,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  solution  of 
aloes  for  steeping  Peas,  as  a  preventive  to  the  ravages 
of  birds,  mice,  and  slugs,  &c,  and  as  it  is  now  about 
tone  for  sowing  those  intended  for  an  early  crop,  your 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  having  an  abundant  crop 
will  ensure  it  by  following  my  plan.  The  gardener  has 
again  this  year,  by  my  direction,  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  in  fact  to  secure  healthy  and  plentiful  crops 
where  they  are  liable  to  the  above-named  depredators, 
I  consider  the  steeping  indispensable.  The  best  method 
of  making  the  solution  is  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
aloes  (which  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist),  and 
let  it  remain  till  cold ;  the  Peas  should  be  soaked  in 
this  for  about  12  hours.  The  quantity  is  not  important ; 
one  ounce  to  a  quart  makes  a  sufficiently  strong  solution. 
—  W.  Tebbitl,  Clupham  Common. 

Vines. — Your  leading  article  lately  contained  a 
speculation,  apparently  at  variance  with  received  prin- 
ciples, that  "  the  bleeding  of  the  Vine  in  spring  is  not 
so  serious  an  event  as  is  generally  believed."  But  in 
the  data  adduced,  may  there  not  be  some  (trick)  cause 
not  exhibited  for  the  phenomena  stated.  After  the 
Vine  had  been  forced  during  the  period  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  first  crop, — may  not  the  forcing 
have  been  discontinued  for  the  time  during  which  it 
was  pruned  again,  before  the  forcing  for  the  second 
crop  was  recommenced  ?  A  Vine  will  bleed  less  on  a 
cool  day,  than  during  a  warm  one.  What  space  of 
time  must  elapse — after  pruning, — before  the  cut  ends 
become  seared  or  secure  against  bleeding  2 D.  S.  E 


[The  facts  are  as  we  have  stated.  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  those  who  doubt  all  evidence  except 
their  own.] 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Moscow,  Sept.  1,  1846. — An  excursion  from  hence  to 
Nijni  Novgorod  (where  the  great  fair  is  now  being  held) 
and  back  has  led  me  over  a  good  deal  of  country  much 
less  uninteresting  than  most  of  that  we  crossed  from 
Petersburgh  here.  The  distance  is  near  300  miles  in 
an  eastward  direction,  perhaps  a  little  more  north  than 
Moscow,  but  the  soil  in  many  places  must  be  richer,  or 
rather,  less  poor.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  are  20 
or  30  miles  together,  in  one  place  40  miles,  of  fiat  sandy 
or  boggy  Pine  forests  ;  but  in  others  the  country  is 
hilly,  with  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kliasma,  particularly  about  Viasniki  and  Goro- 
kovskaia,  really  very  pretty.  The  Rye  was  in  most 
places  in,  the  Oats  and  Buckwheat  just  commenced 
cutting  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  short  crops  ;  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  a  small  kind  of  bearded  Wheat, 
the  ears  much  smaller  and  the  awns  shorter  and  more 
spreading  than  the  large  coarse-bearded  Wheat  grown 
in  the  south  of  France  ;  very  little  Barley,  and  scarcely 
ever  any  green  crops,  except  Cabbages,  near  the 
villages  and  towns.  As  we  returned  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  we  saw  the  peasantry  employed  in  sowing  the 
autumn  grain  crops,  which  is  always  begun  here  after 
the  fast,  which  ends  on  the  loth  August,  O.  S.  (27th, 
N.  S.).  The  weather  hitherto  has  been  beautiful  ;some 
rain  has  refreshed  the  ground  and  brought  it  into  the 
best  state  for  sowing,  and  they  are  hastening  to  get  in 
the  seed  before  the  break  up  of  the  season,  "'bieh  may 
be  expected  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  furthest. 
Near  Viasniki  we  passed  through  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  only  Oak  forest  I  have  yet  seen.  It  was  apparently 
of  30  or  40  years'  growth  since  the  last  cutting,  thick, 
and  the  trees  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  all  Q.  pedunculata. 

Nijni  Novgorod,  or  as  it  is  often  called  for  shortness, 
Nijegorod  or  Nijni,  is  the  best  situated  town  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Russia.  The  town  itself,  including  the  ancient 
citadel  or  Kremlin,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  line  of  hills 
forming  the  high  right  bank  of  the  Oka  at  its  junction 
with  the  Volga,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  buildings 
and  churches  interspersed  with  gardens  and  trees  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  stretches  along  the  river  under 
and  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  opposite  between  the 
two  rivers  and  across  the  Volga  extends  a  vast  wooded 
plain,  terminated  by  low  hills  on  the  horizon.  The 
fair  is  held  between  the  rivers  at  their  junction. 
Twelve  long  lines  of  shops,  with  dwelling-rooms  over 
them,  and  covered  ways  round  them,  separated  by 
11  longitudinal  streets,  and  intersected  by  four  cross 
ones,  are  permanently  built  of  brick ;  the  central  street 
is  a  very  broad  one,  with  a  fine  church  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  a  handsome  building  for  the  governor's 
residence,  with  a  bazaar,  restaurateur,  club-room,  &c, 
underneath.  There  are  also  two  cross  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  round  this  permanent 
part  innumerable  booths,  eating  and  lodging-houses 
more  or  less  substantial ;  countless  piles  of  goods 
covered  with  matting  extend  far  along  the  banks  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  in  this  fair  a  temporary  population  of 
near  300,000  men  circulate  and  transact  business  for 
millions  upon  millions  of  money,  not  only  without  dis- 
turbance or  confusion,  but  with  a  quiet  and  absence  of 
noise  and  bustle  which  much  surprised  me.  The  goods 
that  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  quantities  are  iron, 
Siberian  furs,  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  wooden  work 
(for  instance,  casks,  hoops,  enormous  piles  of  wooden  rims 
for  wheels,  made  here  of  one  piece  bent  in  shape  of  a 
hoop,  &c),  and  especially  immense  piles  of  boxes  of 
Tea  from  China  brought  by  Siberian  merchants,  and 
European  goods  taken  by  them  in  return  for  Siberia 
and  China.  The  broad  Oka  was  almost  blocked  up  by 
the  mass  of  barges  which  covered  for  a  considerable 
length  and  extend  also  up  the  Volga,  and  on  the  long 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Oka,  connecting  the  town  with 
the  fair,  an  almost  continuous  line  of  telegas,  tarantases, 
droshkies,  and  other  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  men 
or  goods  is  circulating  each  way  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  dark.  The  much-talked  of  variety  of 
costume  did  not  strike  me,  though  it  would  a  West- 
European  could  he  be  set  down  at  once  in  the  fair 
without  passing  through  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  for 
the  great  mass  are  either  with  the  rough  beard,  coloured 
shirt,  loose  trowsers  tucked  into  the  boots,  and  outer 
caftan,  or  robe  of  the  Russian  peasant,  or  in  the  more 
or  less  dressed  beard  and  finer  dress  forming  every 
gradation  from  the  Russian  to  the  European  costume  of 
the  tradesmen  and  merchants,  and  only  here  and  there 
a  few  Persians,  Circassians,  or  Tartars. 

In  agricultural  produce  I  saw  very  little  at  the  fair. 
Harvest  b'-ing  so  far  from  complete  it  is  not  the  time  for 
the  sale  of  much  corn ;  indeed,  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  what  was  brought  to  market  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  temporary  population,  except,  perhaps, 
Cucumbers  for  salting,  cartloads  of  which  covered  one 
of  the  market  places,  or  were  being  transferred  to  small 
barges  to  be  carried  up  the  Volga.  In  the  corn  and 
fruit-dealers'  shops  amongst  the  bags  of  nuts  of  various 
kinds,  were  quantities  of  Sunflower- seeds  eaten  as  nuts 
by  the  peasantry,  and  pods  of  Caroub  (Ceratonia)  much 
liked  by  them,  under  the  name  of  sweet  pod,  and 
imported,  I  was  told,  from  Smyrna. 


setosus,  and  some  specimens  ot  Luzula  nivea,  presented 
by  Dr.  Dewar.  50  specimens  of  Galium  Vaillantii, 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson.  90  specimens  of 
Sisyrinchium  anceps  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Lynam.  60 
specimens  of  Glyceria  plicata  presented  by  Mr.  T. 
Moore.  Upwards  of  300  specimens  of  Spartina  alter- 
niflora  collected  at  Itchen  Ferry,  near  Southampton,  in 
September  last,  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Watson,  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Dennes.  The  Rev.  A.  Bloxam  presented  a  copy  of  his. 
Fasciculus  of  British  Rubi.  Some  thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  Azoric  plants  had  been  received  from  T.  C. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  St.  Michael's. 
This  was  in  continuation  of  Mr.  H's  former  series  of 
specimens  sent  to  the  Society.  A  large  parcel  of 
Pyrenean  specimens  had  also  been  received  from  Dr. 

Southby.      The   following  papers    were    read  : "  On 

Hieracium  maculatum,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bladon ;  "  On  the 
Potato  disease,"  by  Mr.  Maberly. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  11. — The  President  in  the  chair.  W.  A. 
Boyle,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Quekett,  entitled  "  Additional  Observations  on 
the  Intimate  Structure  of  Bone."  After  alluding  to 
his  previous  researches  on  the  form  of  the  bone-cells  in 
the  various  classes  of  animals,  and  their  application  to 
PalEeontoIogy,  the  author  stated  that  he  had  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Proteus  siren, 
and  Menobranchus,  a  group  of  reptiles  which  ap- 
proached in  many  of  their  characters  the  fish.  In  these 
animals  the  bone-cells  were  very  large,  much  larger 
than  in  the  other  reptiles.  They  had  also  large  blood- 
globules,  and  he  had  found  that  the  size  of  the  bone- 
cells  was  always  proportionate  to  that  of  the  blood- 
globules  ;  that  where  the  one  was  small,  the  other  was 
small  also.  The  bone-cells  of  these  animals  resembled 
more  those  of  fish  than  of  reptiles,  and  assisted  to  con- 
firm Professor  Owen's  view  of  their  piscine  nature. — A 
paper  was  read  from  Mr.  John  King,  of  Ipswich,  on  a 
new  arrangement  of  microscopic  objects  to  produce 
polarisation  of  light.  This  paper  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  in  which  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Legg,  and  other 
members  took  part,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  some 
objects  were  better  defined  through  the  agency  of  the 
colours  of  polarised  light  than  by  common  light. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  17. — E.  Forster,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair; 
A  collection  of  dried  plants  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  collected  by  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  museum. 
A  small  collection  of  plants,  found  about  Wellington, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  presented  by  Mr.  James 
Bonwick.  Francis  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  and  William 
White  Williams,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows.  W.  Han- 
son, Esq.,  was  elected  an  associate.  The  Assistant- 
Secretary  read  a  portion  of  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton's 
Commentary  on  Van  Rheede's  "  Hortus  Malabaricus." 
The  portion  read  consisted  of  descriptions  and  identi- 
fications of  various  species  of  Cucurbits. 


Soott'etiEg. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Nov.  6. — The  President  in  the  chair.    The  following 
donations  were  announced  : — 50  specimens  of  Carduus 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Nov.  12.— Dr.  Balfour  in  the  chair. — At  this  the 
first  meeting  for  the  session  the  following  communica- 
tions were  read  : — 1.  On  three  species  of  Glyceria,  by 
Mr.  F.  Townsend,  Umington,  Warwickshire.  In  this 
paper  the  author  gave  full  descriptions  of  Glyceria 
fluitans,  Br.,  G.  plicata,  Fries,  and  of  a  supposed  new 
species  found  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Warwickshire, 
which  he  proposes  to  nance  G.  hybrida,  and  pointed  out 
the  distinctions  by  which  they  maybe  known  from  each, 
other.  The  paper  will  appear  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natu- 
ral History."  2,  Dr.  Balfour  read  a  description  of 
Exogonium  Purga,  Benth.,  the  true  Jalap  plant,  and 
noticed  some  points  connected  with  its  medical  history. 
The  Jalap  pla  »'  was  for  a  long  time  referred  to  Convol- 
vulus Jalapa  of  Linneeus  and  Willdenow,  or  Ipomcea 
macrorhiza  of  Michaux,  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  has 
recently  been  proved,  however,  from  various  sources, 
to  be  the  plant  now  under  notice,  which  grows  in  the 
hill  country,  near  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  at  a  height  of 
about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plant 
was  first  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  by  Dr. 
Christison,  who  received  it  from  Dr.  Coxe,  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  has  flowered  several  times  in  a  cold  frame. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Convolvulacese.  The 
genus  Exogonium  has  been  separated  from  Ipomcea  by 
Choisy,  on  account  of  its  exserted  stamens.  Specimens 
of  the  recent  plant  were  exhibited.  Dr.  B.  also  de- 
scribed Stenocarpus  Cunninghami  of  Hooker,  and  ex- 
hibited a  fresh  specimen  in  flower.  This  plant  has 
been  long  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Agnos- 
tus  sinuatus.  It  is  a  small  evergreen  tree,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Proteaceee,  sub-order  Folliculares, 
and  tribe  Grevillese.  It  was  found  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  Moreton  Bay» 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  umbellate  inflorescence,  and 
showy  orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  reflexed  and  sub- 
seeund  segments  of  the  perianth.  The  plant  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  whence  it 
has  been  distributed  over  the  kingdom.  It  has  flowered 
this  season  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  3.  Remark* 
on  a  Pyrola  found  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Kenyon.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  plant,  which  is  considered  by  its  dis- 
coverer as  a  new  species,  and  which  he  proposes  to 
call  P.  maritima,  in  allusion  to  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  generally  found,  were  shown  to  the  meeting.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  P.  rotundifolia,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  size,  the  form  and  length  of  its 
1  sepals,  and  length  of  the  stamens.    Some  excellent 
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botanists  who  have  examined  it,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  Mr.  W.  M'lvor,  of 
the  Kew  Gardens,  sent  specimens  of  an  Orobanche,  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  O.  lucorum,  Braun,  gathered  on 
Epsom  Downs  ;  also  Thorea  ramosissima,  from  Stud- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  and  Hormospora  mutabilis,  from  the 
Thames,  near  Walton.  A  series  of  beautiful  photogra- 
phic delineations  of  various  forms  of  leaves,  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Lumsdaine,  jun.,  of  Lathallan,  Fife,  was  ex- 
hibited, and  an  account  read  of  the  process  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  There  were  also  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  Rubi  from  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxham,  Twycross, 
Leicestershire,  containing  some  new  species  and  varie- 
ties. Framed  portraits  of  the  late  Professor  Graham, 
Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Neill, 
were  presented  to  the  Society  from  Mrs.  Graham.  Mr. 
J.  Davies  presented  excellent  dried  specimens  of  20 
species  of  Agarics,  collected  by  himself  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh. 


Hiebiefos. 

A  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Beckmann's 
History  of  Inventions,  8vo.  (Bohn),  already  noticed  at 
p.  535,  has  been  issued.  It  contains  many  capital 
articles,  of  which  those  on  zinc,  Madder,  plant  skeletons, 
sowing-machines,  Indigo,  kitchen  vegetables,  hops,  and 
blacklead  are  more  especially  interesting  to  our  readers. 
The  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  soap  is  in  Beck- 
mann's best  style : — 

"  That  the  first  express  mention  of  soap  occurs  in 
Pliny  and  Galen,  and  that  the  former  declares  it  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  though  he  prefers  the 
German  to  the  Gallic  soap,  has  already  been  remarked 
by  many.  Pliny  says  that  soap*  was  made  of  tallow  and 
ashes  ;  that  the  best  was  made  of  goats'  tallow  and  the 
ashes  of  the  Beech-tree,  and  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  it,  hard  and  soft.  The  author  of  a  work  on  simple 
medicines,  which  is  ascribed  to  Galen,  but  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  by  that  author, 
and  of  which  only  a  Latin  translation  has  been  printed, 
speaks  of  soap  being  made  by  a  mixture  of  oxen,  goats', 
or  sheep's  tallow,  and  a  lye  of  ashes  strengthened  with 
quicklime.  He  says  the  German  soap  was  the  purest, 
the  fattest,  and  the  best,  and  that  the  next  in  quality 
was  the  Gallic.  This  account  corresponds  more  ex- 
actly with  the  process  used  in  Germany  at  present ; 
whereas  the  French  use  mineral  alkali,  and  instead  of 
tallow,  employ  oil,  which  appears  to  be  a  later  in- 
vention. Pliny  in  his  description  does  not  speak  of 
quicklime  ;  but  as  he  mentions  a  mixture  of  goats' 
tallow  and  quicklime  a  little  before  it,  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  the  latter  was  then  known  at  Rome. 
Gallic  and  German  soap  are  often  mentioned  by  later 
writers,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabians,  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  their  external  use  as  a  medicine,  and  some- 
times on  account  of  their  use  in  washing  clothes.  The 
latter  purpose  is  that  for  which  soap  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  modern  times  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  German  soap  being  introduced  at 
Rome.  Washing  there  was  the  occupation  of  indigent 
scourers,  who  did  not  give  themselves  much  trouble 
concerning  foreign  commodities.  The  German  soap, 
with  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  the  Germans  coloured  their 
hair  red,  was  imported  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  the 
fashionable  Roman  ladies  and  their  gallants.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tie  pila  Malliacce,  which  Martial  recom- 
mends as  a  preventive  of  gray  hair  ;  the  caustica  spuma 
with  which  the  Germans  died  their  hair ;  f  and  the 
Batavian  froth  or  lather  which  the  Romans  employed 
for  colouring  theirs,^  were  German  soap.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Germans  tinged  it  with  those  plants 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  for  dyeing  the  hair  ;§  and, 
according  to  the  modern  manner  of  bpeaking,  it  was 
more  properly  a  kind  of  pomade  than  soap. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Romans  at  first  considered  hair- 
soap  as  an  ointment  made  from  ashes  ;  for  we  read  in 
various  passages  of  ancient  authors,  that  the  hair  was 
dyed  by  means  of  ashes,  or  an  ointment  made  of  ashes 
and  a  certain  kind  of  oil.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
they  may  have  had  such  a  kind  of  ointment,  which  un- 
doubtedly would  be  of  a  saponaceous  nature,  before 
they  were  acquainted  with  the   German  soap,  or  that 


*  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  words  sapo  and  ci.zu*  were 
derived  from  the  German  sepe,  which  has  been  retained  in  the 
Low  German,  the  oldest  and  original  dialect  of  our  language. 
In  the  High  German  this  derivation  has  been  rendered  a  little 
more  undistinguishable  by  thep  being  changed  into  the  harder 
/.     Such  changes  are  common,  as  schap,  sahaf;  schip,  schif,  &c. 

t  Caustica  Teutonicos  accendit  spuma  capillos, 

Captivis  poteris  cultior  esse  comis. — Mart.  xiv.  26. 
These  lines  are  generally  explained  in  this  manner :— "  Dye 
thy  hair  with  soap,  and  it  will  become  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  Germans."  But  in  this  case  all  the  wit  of  the  advice  is 
lost;  and  the  expression,  '' eris  cultior  quam  coma;  captivaV' 
seems  to  me  very  improper.  I  should  rather  translate  them  as 
follows  : — "  Let  the  Germans  dye  their  hair  with  pomade  ;  as 
they  are  now  subdued,  thou  mayest  ornament  thyself  better 
with  a  peruke  made  of  the  hair  of  these  captives."  This  was  a 
piece  of  delicate  flattery  to  Domitian  and  the  Roman  pride. 
That  prince  thought  he  had  conquered  the  Germans  ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  German  hair,  that  which  was  not  dyed,  could 
be  procured,  therefore,  at  Rome,  much  easier  than  before.  If 
the  title  of  this  epigram  was  written  by  Martial  himself,  it 
contains  the  first  mention  of  the  word  supo. 

}  Fortior  et  tortos  servat  vesica  capillos, 

Et  mutat  Latias  spuma  Batava  comas. — Mart.  viii.  23, 19 
The  first  line  of  the  above  proves  that  people  then  covered  their 
heads,  in  the  night  time,  with  a  bladder  to  keep  their  hair 
after  it  was  dressed,  from  being  deranged  ;  and  a  bladder  was 
undoubtedly  as  fit  for  that  use  as  the  nets  and  cauls  employed 
for  the  like  purpose  at  present. 

5  Femina  canitiem  Germanis  inficit  herbis. 

Ovidius  De  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  163. 


they   imitated    the    German    pomade    with    different 
variations.* 

"  As  soap  is  everywhere  used  for  washing  at  present, 
a  question  arises  what  substitutes  were  employed  before 
it  was  invented.  Those  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
I  shall  mention  and  endeavour  to  illustrate.  They  are 
all  still  used,  though  not  in  general  ;  and  they  are  all 
of  a  soapy  nature,  or  at  least  have  the  same  effects  as 
soap ;  so  that  we  may  say  the  ancients  used  soap  with- 
out knowing  it." 


Garden  Memoranda. 

_  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turnham  Green. — 
Since  Mr.  Fortune's  appointment  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  the  hothouse  and  hardy  departments  have  been 
consolidated,  and  are  now  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  large  mass  of  Laelia  superbiens  in 
the  stove  is  throwing  up  9  strong  flowering  spikes,  being 
two  more  than  it  had  on  it  last  year.  The  singular 
Crinum-like  Exostema  aquaticum  was  also  in  bloom, 
and  the  very  useful  Gesnera  Herbertiana,  whose  leaves 
are  less  handsome  than  those  of  G.  zebrina,  but  whose 
flowers  equal  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  those  of  that 
species. — In  the  greenhouse  was  in  bloom  Mr.  Fortune's 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  a  pretty  species,  likely  to  prove 
hardy. — In  the  Orchid  House,  the  mass  of  Phaltenopsis 
amabilis  exhibited  so  often  in  Regent,  street  was  still 
in  bloom,  and  likely  to  continue  so  all  the  winter.  In  the 
flower-garden, in  front  of  these  houses,  some  neat-looking 
span-roofed  pits  have  been  erected,  in  which  it  is  con- 
templated to  plant  Mr.  Fortune's  Preonies  and  other 
plants,  and  which  would  form  excellent  pits  for  pro- 
tecting stock  in  winter.  They  are  set  on  about  1 8  inches 
in  height  of  brickwork,  the  ends  forming  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  side  being  3  ft.  12  in.  in  length. 
At  the  west  side  of  the  experimental  garden  is  a  new 
Conservatory  erected  by  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.  It 
measures  36  feet  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  width.  The 
roof— a  ridge  and  furrow  one — is  divided  into  five 
spans,  the  outside  span  rising  off  a  perpendicular 
elevation  of  about  nine  feet,  and  the  centre  ones 
supported  on  neat  iron  columns.  The  roof,  the  only 
portion  completed,  is  glazed  with  excellent  glass  in 
panes  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  and  13^  inches  in 
width.  The  house,  which  just  now  contains  a  nice 
group  of  Pinuses  in  pots,  is  not  to  be  heated  for  the 
present.  In  front  of  Mr.  Gordon's  pits  has  also 
lately  been  erected  a  long  additional  range  for  keeping 
stock  in  winter.  It  is  built  to  face  the  north,  this  aspect 
being  most  favourable  for  preserving  vegetation  in  a 
steady  state,  the  sudden  alternations  of  sunshine  and 
frost  to  which  our  winter  days  are  subject  being  in  a 
great  measure  avoided.  The  Large  Conservatory  was 
gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  are,  however, 
hardly  so  fine  as  usual.  Several  winter  flowering 
Heaths  also  adorned  the  shelves,  such  as  hiemalis, 
erubescens,  transparens,  cruenta,  &c.  The  large 
Luculia  gratissinia  promises  soon  to  be  a  mass  of 
beauty,  the  Camellias  will  also  soon  be  in  blossom,  and 
some  of  the  Orange  trees  are  profusely  loaded  with 
fruit,  whose  beautiful  colour  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  deep  green  leaves.  Trained  up  the  rafters  the 
new  Tacsonia  mollissima,  the  finest  of  its  class,  was  put- 
ting forth  here  and  there  a  vagrant  blossom,  besides 
various  other  plants,  introduced  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving the  otherwise  monotonous  appearance  that  ge- 
nerally prevails  in  such  houses  at  this  season.  —  In 
pits  in  the  kitchen  garden  department  were  some 
young  Potatoes,  raised  from  tubers  of  1846,  which  had 
pushed  and  bad  been  planted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  they  might  succeed  with  regard  to  the  prevailing 
disease.  As  yet,  however,  no  satisfactory  result  could 
be  obtained.  They  were  chiefly-  early  sorts.  Adjoin- 
ing them  were  some  pits  bottomed  with  slate,  rendered 
water  tight  at  the  joints  by  cement,  and  so  contrived  that 
both  top  and  bottom  heat  could  be  provided  by  iron  tanks, 
with  tile  covers  placed  immediately  below  the  bottoming. 
Two  slate  slabs,  placed  perpendicularly,  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  slate  cistern,  so  placed  as  to  leave  an  aperture 
6  inches  in  width,  along  the  front  and  back  for  the  as 
cent  of  top  heat.  These  pits  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  will  keep  in  good  repair  for  a  length  of  time, 
slate  being  imperishable  in  such  a  situation.  Much 
of  the  winter  Spinach  in  the  kitchen  garden,  both 
Flanders  and  Lettuce-leaved,  has  rotted  off  both  root 
and  top,  something  after  the  manner  of  Potatoes.  The 
plants,  however,  which  have  escaped  appear  now  to  be 
doing  well.  The  Pomeranian  Cabbage  has  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  variety— the  heads  hard  and  conical, 
and  tapering  to  a  long  sharp  point.  We  also  observed 
a  very  good  variety  of  dwarf  Brussels  Sprout,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Lauder,  market  gardener, 
near  Edinburgh.  A  Lettuce  called  the  Artichoke- 
leaved,  although  somewhat  ragged,  has  beeu  found  to 
be  a  good  tender  variety,  and  to  stand  the  winter  better 
than  other  Cos  Lettuces.— In  the  Orchard  the  portion  of 
the    Peach    border   not     renovated    two    years    ago 


"  Valer.  Max.  i.  5,  p.  135  :  Capillos  cinere  rutilarunt. 
Ad  rutilam  speciem  nigros  fiavescere  crines, 
Unguento  cineris  prasdixit  PJinius  auctor. 

Q.  Serenus,  De  Medic,  iv.  56. 
Serenus  seems  to  allude  to  a  passage  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  2,  p.  306, 
where  he  speaks  of  an  ointment  made  from  the  burnt  lees  of 
vinegar  and  oleum  lenliscinum.  The  same  thing  is  mentioned 
in  Dioscorides,  v.  132,  p.  379.  Servius,  Xa.  iv.  quotes  the 
following  words  from  Cato  :  "  Mulieres  nostrce  cinere  capillum 
ungitabant,  ut  rutilus  esset  crinis."  Alex.  Trallianus,  1.  3, 
gives  directions  how  to  make  an  ointment  for  gray  hair  from 
soap  and  the  ashes  of  the  white  flowers  of  the  Verbascum.  The 
Cmerarii,  however,  of  Tertullian,  lib.  ii.  ad  uxor.  8,  p.  641, 
seem  to  have  been  only  hair  dressers,  who  were  so  called  be-  I 
cause  they  warmed  their  curling-irons  among  the  hot  ashes. 


is  being  done  now.  This  is  effected  by  removing  the 
old  soil  entirely  next  the  wall,  and  replacing  it,  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  with  fresh  North  Hyde  loam,  and  good 
soil  from  another  part  of  the  border. 

The  Garden  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  Coun- 
cil, having  determined  to  provide  a  reading-room  for 
the  improvement  of  the  men  in  the  garden,  it  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  evening  last. 
An  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Lindley,  who  commenced  by  slating  that  the  object  of  the 
room  was  to  enable  the  young  men  in  the  garden  to 
improve  their  minds,  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
that  amount  of  knowledge  which  alone  could  render 
them  superior  to  the  common  herd  of  men.  Know- 
ledge, he  said,  was  power,  and  offered  the  only  means 
of  raising  gardeners  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  of  im- 
proving their  wages  ;  and  this  he  went  on  to  illustrate 
at  some  length.  The  sort  of  knowledge  most  essential 
to  gardeners  was  stated  to  be  the  art  of  gardening,  of 
observing,  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology, 
botany,  physical  geography,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
chemistry,  with  other  subjects  belonging  to  usual 
education.  Of  these,  not  the  least  important  was 
mentioned  -to  be  the  art  of  observing,  and  this 
was  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  very  interesting  ex- 
periments, all  tending  to  prove  that  more  than  a  mere 
superficial  examination  of  subjects  is  often  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  truth.  Besides  the  intrinsic  value 
of  these  kinds  of  knowledge,  in  themselves,  they  were 
also  said  to  promote  the  formation  of  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic habits,  qualities  of  paramount  importance  in  a 
gardener.  The  art  of  reading  was  also  introduced  to 
consideration,  more  especially  the  necessity  of  making 
notes  of  what  is  read. 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  conclusion,  expressed  a  hope  that  this 
small  beginning  would  lead  to  greater  results  ;  that  the 
course  now  taken  by  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
others  would  be  followed  by  every  large  establishment 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  by  this  and  similar  means 
a  more  solid  foundation  would  be  laid  for  that  great 
school  of  British  gardening  which  other  countries  might 
rival,  but  could  never  hope  to  excel. 

These  form  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  more  import- 
ant heads  of  the  lecture.  The  walls  of  the  room — at 
present  a  temporary  one — are  furnished  with  maps  and 
plans  of  continental  gardens  ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that 
if  the  objects  of  the  room  were  likely  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  men  (as  they  no  doubt  will  be),  the  Council 
would  give  them  further  support,  and  future  lectures 
would  be  occasionally  given.  Besides  various  kinds 
of  mathematical  instruments,  we  understand  that 
the  library  now  contains  about  175  different  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  direct  importance  to 
the  pursuits  of  gardeners,  and  all  of  which  are  suited  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  mind.  For  the  Principles  of 
Gardening  there  are  many  of  the  works  of  Darwin, 
Johnson,  Knight,  Lindley,  and  others.  The  Practice  of 
Gardening,  a  distinct  matter,  although  dependent  upon 
a  correct  knowledge  of  principles,  is  illustrated  by  all 
the  best  writers  on  general  subjects  ;  as,  for  example, 
by  the  dictionaries  of  Miller,  Johnson,  Loudon,  and 
Paxton,  and  the  special  treatises  of  many  of  the  best 
gardeners  of  the  present  day.  Repton's  "  Landscape 
Gardening"  "  Alison  on  Taste,"  and  Downing's  "  Cot- 
tage Residences,"  furnish,  as  far  as  they  go,  correct 
views  of  laying  out  grounds  ;  and  the  old  work  of 
James  is  then  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  these 
writers,  when  geometrical  gardens  have  to  be  planned. 
For  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  B)tany,  there 
is  the  very  useful  illustrated  work  of  "Baxter  on 
British  Flowering  Plants,"  many  excellent  introductions 
to  botany,  suited  to  different  capacities,  the  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  Smith's  "  English  Flora,"  Tournefort's  old 
but  invaluable  "  Institutions,"  Loudon's  Encyelopfedias 
of  Plants  and  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  the  Catalogues 
of  Steudel,  Sweet,  Paxton,  Donn,  and  Loudon. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  Chemistry,  and  no  man 
can  be  a  great  gardener  who  does  not  understand  the' 
elements  of  that  science,  there  are  the  capital  and  very 
simple  introductions  of  Professor  Solly  and  Mr.  Sparkes, 
and  the  works  of  Davy,  Liebig,  and  ethers  for  those 
who  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  understand 
them.  Elementary  works  on  Arithmetic,  Land-survey- 
ing, and  simple  Mathematics  have  been  selected  with 
care,  and  it  is  expected  that  Brook  Taylor's  "  Per- 
spective," Loudon's  invaluable  "Self  Instruction,"  some 
elementary  works  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  Ritchie's 
"  Arithmetic,"  and  a  few  others,  will  enable  everybody 
to  make  progress  in  such  subjects.  Nor  has  what  may 
be  called  Natural  Philosophy,  so  indispensable  to  all 
persons,  whatever  their  station  in  life,  been  neglected  ; 
there  are  Daniell's  "  Meteorological  Essays,"  Hood's 
and  Bernan's  works  on  "  Heating  and  Ventilating,"  with 
Tredgold's  "  Principles  of  Warming  and  Ve  tilating," 
which,  when  they  have  been  properly  studied,  may  be 
succeeded  by  others. 

In  Physical  Geography  there  is  provided  Traill's 
"  Physical  Geography,"  Bankes's  "  Geography,"  and 
some  other  elementary  works,  with  a  good  Atlas  and 
an  excellent  Terrestrial  Globe,  together  with  Mr.  Back- 
house's instructive  "  Travels  in  Australia  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,"  with  some  other  valuable  books  of 
travels. 

Finally,  there  are  various  works, which,  although  they 
have  no  direct  connection  with  gardening,  are  full  of 
value  as  works  of  general  instruction.  Among  them 
may  be  named  complete  sets  of  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia," and  of  the  Athenreum  journal,  Beckmann's 
"  History  of  Inventions,"  Brande's  ,:  Dictionary  of 
Science,"  an  abridged  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Crabb's 
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"Technological  DictioDary."  This  class  of  works,  if 
j  udiciously  selected,  is  of  much  importance  in  develop- 
ing the  intelligence  of  all  men,  be  their  station  in  life 
what  it  may. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  tfcc. 
The  conservatory  being  now  replete  with  gaiety,  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  very  first  place  that  all  drip  from 
the  roof  is  avoided.  To  accomplish  this,  very  little 
water  must  be  applied  in  any  shape,  excepting  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  the  root.  However,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric 
heat  must  be  allowed  ;  for,  wherever  heat  is  allowed 
(in  the  gardening  acceptation  of  that  term ),  there  must 
be  atmospheric  moisture,  or  the  plants  will  soon  show 
marks  of  debility ;  therefore  the  true  conservatory 
policy,  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  early  part 
of  February,  is  to  keep  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
consistently  with  the  main  object  in  view,  viz.  enabling 
plants  with  duly  organised  buds  to  develop  their  blos- 
soms in  a  proper  way.  This,  I  say,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject ;  their  continuance  in  bloom,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  tints,  follow  in  close  connection.  A  still  atmo- 
sphere must  be  maintained.  The  ventilation  must  be 
moderate  ;  about  45°  to  55°  by  day,  and  40°  to  45°  by 
night,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present.  Stove 
and  Orchids. — Go  on  quietly  ;  keep  a  similar  atmo- 
sphere to  that  recommended  for  the  conservatory,  but 
about  10°  higher.  A  little  more  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  allowed,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
heat,  according  to  the  fore-named  principles.  Mixed 
Greenhouse. — Observe  the  remarks  on  Conservatory 
management.  Forcing  pit. — If  a  mere  pit  of  ferment- 
ing matter,  a  very  free  ventilation  must  occasionally  be 
allowed,  or  the  moisture  will  be  overpowering.  A 
bottom-heat  of  75°  ought  to  be  secured  ;  this  is  indis- 
pensable. The  pots  should  be  about  half  plunged  in 
the  old  tan.  Keep  the  atmospheric  heat  very  low  at 
first,  about  55°  to  60°  m  the  day,  with  as  much  air  as 
can  be  managed,  and  50°  to  55°  by  night,  still  leaving 
air  more  or  less. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Late-swelling  fruiters,  which  have  had  no 
■water  for  weeks,  may  receive  a  little  more  tepid  ma- 
nure-water. There  is,  however,  room  for  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  after  this 
period.  Of  those  managed  in  the  old  style  (in  houses 
or  pits  with  flues),  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  would 
require  it.  By  modern  plans,  however,  a  much  greater 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  indulged  in  ;  and 
this  should  be  duly  considered.  When  sunshine  occurs, 
instead  of  giving  air,  let  the  thermometer  rise  to  80° 
or  even  90°,  after  which  give  air.  Early  Vinery. — If 
the  former  directions  have  been  attended  to,  little  can 
yet  be  added.  As  before  observed,  commence  gradually. 
If  there  is  fermenting  matter  within  the  house,  let  it  be 
turned  or  stirred  once  a  week,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote fermentatioa ;  taking  care  to  keep  it  moist. 
Peaches. — Proceed  as  with  the  Vines  for  the  present. 
Cucumbers. — Those  who  have  winter  plants  in  pits  or 
frames  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  glass  perfectly  clean. 
So  much  depends  on  the  mode  of  heating  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  offer  advice  which  may  prove  ser- 
viceable. One  or  two  points,  however,  apply  to  all.  If 
much  atmospheric  moisture  be  applied,  so  as  to  lodge 
on  the  leaves  in  a  general  way,  ventilate,  or  by  other 
means  dry  the  dew  off  the  leaves  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day.  Secure  a  day  heat  of  70",  allowing  85° 
max.  in  sunshine,  and  60°  to  65°  by  night.  Mushroom- 
house. — Keep  the  floor  constantly  wet.  Be  moderate 
in  the  use  of  fire.heat — 55°  to  60°  is  sufficient.  Any 
late  made  beds  not  yet  showing,  on  which  the  soil  has 
become  husky,  may  be  slightly  sprinkled  before  the 
spawn  comes  through. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  and  shrubs,  let 
the  shrubberies  have  a  thorough  cleaning.  Rose  stocks 
should  be  procured  forthwith  and  planted  on  rich  soil 
for  budding  purposes.  Examine  pillar  and  trellis 
Roses,  and  see  if  the  soil  wants  renewing  or  the  kinds 
changing.  Roomy  holes  should  be  made  for  choice 
kinds,  capable  of  containing  three  or  four  barrows  of 
soil.  Turfy  loam  of  a  sound  character  is  the  chief 
thing  ;  to  this  add  a  portion  of  rich  rotten  manure  and, 
if  at  hand,  a  little  sandy  peat  or  leaf  soil. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Salads. — The  proper  preservation  of  salads  is  one 
of  the  most  important  winter  duties  of  a  gardener,  and 
great  difference  exists  in  practice  on  this  head.  The 
old  Dutch  mode  of  procuring  good  Lettuce  through  the 
whole  winter  is  pretty  well  known  ;  indeed  many  know 
it  who  are  not  able  to  practise  it  for°the  want  of  spare 
frames  or  pits.  Those  who  desire  to  have  good 
Lettuce  in  this  way  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
the  difficulty,  provided  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the 
expense  of  frames.  However,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
the  best  way  is  to  grow  a  considerable  breadth  of 
Lettuce  from  the  August  sowings  ;  that  of  the  first 
week  is  eligible.  This  being  tied  and  blanched  betimes 
in  October,  may  be  taken  up  and  heeled  close  together 
and  covered  with  straw  mats  or  otherwise.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Endive.  Two  points  are  very  necessary, 
viz.,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  dry  air  or  winds 
through  them  at  all  times,  and  to  keep  out  frost.  Much 
remains  to  be  said  on  this  head,  which  the  Calendarial 
limits  will  not  permit.  I  must  therefore  reserve  some 
further  remarks  for  a  future  period.     Orcharding 


Proceed  with  pruning,  nailing,  &c,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  in  proper  weather. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

The  Potato  pit  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all 
suspicious  ones  removed  and  used  forthwith.  Where 
a  cow  is  kept,  the  decaying  leaves  from  all  the  various 
greens  should  be  collected  once  a  week.  Those  which 
are  become  yellow  are,  of  course,  useless  ;  but  abund- 
ance will  be  found  on  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
&c,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem,  which  will  be  of 
service  to  the  cow.  Continue  to  plant  Potatoes  as 
ground  can  be  spared. 

FORESTING. 

This  is  an  excellent  planting  season,  and  not  a  day 
should  be  lost,  for  frost  and  snow  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected ;  a  continuance  of  them  may  suspend  these  ope- 
rations till  February.  Let  young  trees  annoyed  by 
hares  or  rabbits  be  protected  ;  any  simple  nauseous 
mixture  will  keep  them  off  until  they  seek  other  food. 
Make  preparation  for  new  hedgerows,  break  the  soil 
up  as  deep  as  possible,  and  introduce  as  much  turfy  or 
vegetable  matter  as  can  be  spared. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books — J  E — Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
Loudon's  "  Self  Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,"  and 
"  The  Theory  of  Horticulture." J  E  M—  The  last  men- 
tioned, with  Donn's  new  edition  of  Donn's  Catalogue,  the 
"Vegetable  Kingdom,"  and  "  School  Botany." 

Cottagers — MB— You  bad  better  procure  Paxton's  "Cotta- 
ger's Calendar."  It  would  require  a  treatise  to  give  you  the 
information  you  seek  ;  you  will  probably  find  all  you  want  in 
that  invaluable  little  book. 

Forcing  Frame— J L  H—  The  situation  is  excellent.  Sink  the 
bed  below  the  ground  level,  about  one-half  its  bulk,  provided 
water  can  be  prevented  from  lodging  ;  whether  shale  or  soil 
is  immaterial,  if  such  can  be  accomplished.  Is  it  worth 
while,  however,  to  excavate  rock  oh  purpose  ?  The  bed  may 
be  above  the  level,  enly  it  will  require  more  attention  and 
manure  in  linings.  The  leaves  should  be  those  recently 
fallen,  and  must  be  thrown  together,  and  well  fermented, 
previous  to  building  the  bed.  It  should  be  at  least  4  feet 
high  at  back,  at  this  season.  It  is  immaterial  what  frame  is 
used,  provided  height  for  the  plants  is  afforded.  The  leaves 
and  dung  should  be  moist  and  trodden  tolerably  firm.  E. 

Fumigation — C  M  C — A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
water,  will  kill  green  fly  ;  but  all  plants  are  not  able  ro  bear 
it ;  some  leaves  become  brown  ;  some  drop  off,  and  it  ruins 
paint.  It  does  very  well  for  Roses;  see  p.  371,1846.  Try 
Tobacco-  water. 

Gooseberries — A  Subscriber — Preferring  flavour  to  size,  the 
following  varieties  will  suit  your  purpose  : — Bed  :  Red  Cham- 
pagne, Red  "Warrington,  Keens'  Seedling,  Rough  Red,  Red 
Turkey,  Rob  Rov,  Ironmonger.  White  :  Woodward's  White- 
smith, Early  White,  White  Fig,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus, 
White  Honey.  Green :  Early  Green  Hairy,  Hebburn  Green 
Prolific,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut.  Yellow  : 
Rumbullion,  excellent  for  bottling  ;  Yellow  Champagne.|| 

Heating — George — It  is  not  practicable  to  give  you  an  answer 
to  your  inquiry  without  being  on  the  spot.  You  should  con- 
sult Plumridge.  We  presume  that  soot  collects  in  the  bend 
of  your  chimney,  where  it  dips  down.  Why  can  you  not 
make  it  rise  instead  of  fall  ?  Your  leaf  is  a  martyr  to  the  red 
spider.    Your  house  is  much  too  dry. 

Insects — NS — As  there  are  so  many  insects,  &c,  all  called 
wireworms,  whose  habits  are  very  different,  we  cannot  give 
you  advice  until  you  have  sent  some  specimens  in  a  pill-box. 

B. M  D — It  is    Spathius   clavatus   which   lives  upon  the 

beetles,  Mny  we  beg  of  you  to  send  us  some  of  these  that 
we  may  publish  their  history.  Cannot  you  have  the  bed- 
steads taken  to  pieces  and  kiln  dried,  or  put  into  an  oven  lor 
15  or  20  minutes  ?  if  not,  wash  the  furniture  well  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  using  a  painter's  brush,  and  repeat  it  occa- 
sionally until  you  find  no  dust  falls  from  the  holes.  B. 

&  M—  When  frost  comes  the  insects  will  disappear.  They 
are  called  Aleyrodes  proletella.  The  leaves  with  the  brown 
scales  under  them  must  be  taken  away  and  burnt,  as  the 

little  white   flies   are  bred  from  them.  B. J L  i?— Your 

interesting  queries  require  too  long  answers  for  our  Notices, 
but  if  we  can  learn  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  the 
caterpillar  shall  form  a  subject  for  an  essay.  R. 

Jerusalem:  Artichokes — Youglial — Our  columns  of  last  week 
and  of  this  will  give  you  all  the  information  we  possess. 

Leaves — C  T  B — Such  spots  are  found  every  year  upon  dying 
Sycamore  leaves  :  yours  are  blotched  excessively  ;  we  see  no 

other  difference. Bus  in  Urbe — We  should  have  supposed 

that  your  leaves  were  suffering  from  cold  and  wet;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  in  the  absence  of  inspec- 
tion of  your  place.  Potters'  guano  is  not  likely  to  have  pro- 
duced the  appearance.  A  warm  and  drier  atmosphere  would, 
probably,  remove  the  evil. 
Manure — A  Beginner — Cinder  ashes,  in  small  quantities,  are 
beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  heavy  land  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
worked  in  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  assist  light  land  also. 
They  are  much  improved  if  soaked  with  putrid  urine.     We 

attach  much  value  to  them.- CZS — Mix  your  night  soil 

with  weeds,  decayed  vegetables,  and  all  such  rubbish  ;  cover 
it  with  gypsum,  cinder  ashes,  charcoal  dust,  dead  leaves, 
peat,  or  any  such  material,  and  put  a  good  thickness  of  soil 
over  all.  In  a  few  months,  when  the  smell  is  gone,  turn  the 
heap  well  over,  and  it  will  be  a  very  strong,  excellent  manure 


for  all  purposes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  fruiting  the  Kish- 
mish  Vine  that  we  ever  heard  of;  it  bears  abundantly  on  an 
open  wall ;  but  it  wants  heat  to  ripen  it. 
Mulberries — J  S  M—  Cuttings  of  these  may  be  put  in  pots  now, 
and  in  spring  put  them  in  moderate  heat.  An  old  plant  may 
be  forced.H 
Names  of  Fruit—  W—  Not  known  :  it  is  russeted  and  coloured 
like  the  Pomme  Royale,  but  it  has  a  wider  depression  about 
the  eye,  and  appears  to  ripen  earlier.H 
Names  of  Plants— When  plants  are  sent  to  be  named,  it  is 
most  particularly  requested  that  they  may  be  in  flower,  and 
as  perfect  as  circumstances  permit.  Most  especially  is  it 
requested  that  the  country  whence  they  have  been  received, 
and  whether  they  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs,  hardy, 
greenhouse,  or  stove  plants  may  be  stated  ;  because  speci- 
mens by  post  are  geuerally  bad  and  incomplete,  and  much 
valuable  time,  which  such  information  would  save,  is  need- 
lessly wasted TAB— 1,  Catasetum  luridum  ;  2.    Rodri- 

guezia  planifolia  ;  3,  Catasetum  deltoideum  ;  4,  Epidendrum 
umbellatum;  5,  Maxillariapallidiflora  ;  6,  Catasetum  Hookeri 

■ A  S—  Physalis  pubescens,  alias  edulis. N  O  P— 6  is 

Pteris  longifolia;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  us  to  waste 
time  in  finding  out  the  names  of  morsels  of  Ferns  without 
fructification,   and    of  other   plants,    especially   miserable 

Cassias,  without  flower. George  Geggie — Your  Bramble  is 

no  variety  of  Rubus  fruticosus,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
species.    It  is  a  cut-leaved  state  of  one  of  the  corylit'olius  set, 

and  is  probably  the   R.  laciniatus  of  Willdenow. ./ 2J— 

Apparently  some  species  of  Callitris,  but  it  is  impossible  to 

say  what  from  such    a   specimen.^ J   Tipperary— Your 

beautiful  little  plant  is  a  Scinthian,  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. It  may,  perhaps,  be  S.  gemniflora,  which  is  said 
tohave  purple  flowers.  We  must  apologise  for  having  mis- 
laid your  note. J  M  Stansftcld — Both   are    varieties    of 

Zygop.  Mackaii,  not  worth  botanical  distinction. 
New  Gardens — Walls  first :  houses  afterwards.  Upon  refer- 
ring to  our  previous  Numbers  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Meek 
permits  his  house  to  be  seen  any  Wednesday,  after  one 
o'clock.  Another  correspondent  near  London  also  to-day 
expresses  his  willingness  to  show  his  Polmaised  houses.  Good 
Walcheren  Broccoli  is  hard  to  get.  Apply  to  your  seedsman. 
Orchard— B  B — Ground  that  has  been  dug  out  7  or  8  feet,  and 
to  within  1  foot  of  the  lowest  practical  drainage,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  answer  for  orchard  trees.  If  you  do  make  the  ex- 
periment, you  ought  to  trench  the  ground  well,  and  plant  the 
trees  on  ridges,  before  spring.  The  hardiest  kitchen  Apples 
will  be  most  proper.  Potato  crops  are  the  best  lor  meliorat- 
ing the  soil  where  young  fruit  trees  are  planted.il 
Pears— A  Subscriber — The  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  is  a  large 
oblong  fruit  of  first-rate  quality,  ripe  in  October  and  Novem- 

ber.|| J  A,  Bristol — For  espaliers  in  a  warm  shallow  soil — 

Red  Doyenne,  Seckle,  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  2  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Diel,  2  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
2  Winter  Nelis,  Trout,  Napoleon,  2  Thompson's,  3  Glouc 
Morceau,  3  Passe  Colmar,  2  Knight's  Monarch,  2  Ne  plus 
Meuris,  Jean  de  Witte,  2  Easter  Beurre,  2  Beurre  Rance.U 
Pinus  patula—  W  jB— It  has  stood  out  unprotected,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  since  1S41,  and  is  now 
8  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  8  feet  across  the  bottom 
branches.  It  was  only  2  in.  in  height  when  planted  out,  and 
has  never  had  any  protection.  In  very  severe  winters  the 
ends  of  the  leaves  sometimes  become  browned  by  frost. tf 
Polmaise  Heating — Mr.  George  Nichols,  of  Leeds,  states  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  applying  this  principle,  using  a  stone 
trough  for  the  tank.  He  adds  that  "  the  moisture  given  out 
is  sufficient,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Tobacco  smoke  passedinto  the  colJ.  air  drain  at 
the  lowest-part  makes  its  appearance  in  a  few  seconds  at  the 
opening  where  the  hot  air  enters  the  house.  The  apparatus 
can  be  stopped,  or  the  hot  air  turned  off,  when  not  wanted, 
which  will  be  found  a  boon  alter  a  frosty  night  followed  by  a 

bright  sun," B  A  J— We  have  carefully  gone  through  your 

two  very  long  letters,  and  we  conclude  that  you  do  understand 
the  principle  of  Polmaise  ,  but  we  quite  despair  of  making 
the  plans  more  intelligible  to  you.  Plans  are  conventional 
modes  of  guiding  builders' and  others  ;  and  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  representing  objects  in  such  figures 
should  be  apprehended.  That  art  we  cannot  teach.  The 
return  flue,  P,  is  the  chimney  flue  ;  we  quite  misunderstood 
your  question.  It  has  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
cold  air  drain.  Z  is  a  separation  of  the  chimney  return  flue 
from  R,  the  space  below  which  is  filled  with  rubbish.  A 
stoke-hole  is  a  small  external  shed  in  which  the  fui'nace  of  a 
greenhouse,  with  its  fuel,  <fec.  is  placed. — The  Reine  Claude 
Violette  Plum  is  a  very  fine  kind  of  Purple  Gage  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  Plums  known.  We  do  not  recommend  ihe  Windsor 
Pear.  We  are  so  crowded  with  other  matter  that  we  cannot 
atpresent  repeat  Mr.  Meek'splan.  And,  after  all, why  should 
we?  If  the  world  will  not  give  itself  the  little  trouble  of 
turning  from  one  paper  to  another,  it  is  the  affair  of  the  world, 
not  ours.  We  are  not  quite  justified  in  repeating  matter  ac- 
cessible to  all,  merely  to  save  somebody  a  little  trouble.  Your 
hints,  however,  are  very  acceptable  ;  they  entirely  correspond 
with  our  own  experience  of  the  genus  homo.  Believe  no  won- 
derful tales  of  wonderful  stoves  that  cost  nothing.  There 
are  many  excellent  stoves  in  use,  and  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
tinctions are  mere  matters  of  fancy  or  folly.  You  may  burn 
either  coals  or  coke  ;  we  prefer  the  latter  because  we  avoid 
soot,  which  is  a  great  evil  in  a  garden. 
Potatoes — B  iTwill  find  what  he  seeks  scattered  in  profusion 
through  our  columns  ever  since  August,  1S45.  Surely  he 
does  not  expect  us  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  searching  for 

himself. T  W—  The  Ash-leaved  Kidney  is  the  same  as  the 

Walnut-leaved. || 
Prtjning — Elfrida — As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped,  the 

winter  pruning  of  fruit-trees  may  be  safely  commenced.l] 
Stoves— M H  E — If  your  suspension  stove  becomes  red  hot  you 
had  better  not  use  it  at  all.  It  is  unsuited  to  plants,  if  that 
is  the  case.  The  painting  does  no  other  good  than  that  of 
preventing  the  iron  from  rusting  ;  the  colour  is  immaterial  in 
your  case.  We  will  give  you  with  pleasure  what  you  ask  for 
if  you  will  favour  us  with  your  address. 
The  late  Hailstorm — A  Correspondent,  who  adds  that  he  is 
also  a  contributor  to  the  funds  raised  for  relieving  the 
damage  done  by  this  storm,  complains  that  no  money  has 
been  distributed  among  the  sufferers,  and  urges  that  what 
money  is  in  hand  should  be  at  once  distributed.  We  cannot 
enter  into  this  question.  Our  correspondent  should  apply  to 
the  committee. 
Vines— A  Sub,  J  S  M—lt  is  now  a  good  time  to  cut  back  your 
previously  neglected  Vines.  No  composition  is  necessary; 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  bleeding  when  cut  before  winter. 
Exposure  to  severe  frost  is  injurious  ;  but  a  cool  temperature 
is  beneficial.il 
Misc — A  B  € — The  fruit  yon  sent  was  the  Momordica  Bal- 
samina.  It  may  be  cultivated  as  a  Cucumber,  and  so  pickled 
in  a  green  state.  We  cannot  say  what  the  other  fruit 
is,  to  which  you  allude,  without  seeing  it.|| One  shil- 
ling will  be  given  for  No.  31,  184fi. Temple — It  is  an  inva- 
riable rule,  and  an  indispensable  one,  that  we  should  not 
give  recommendations  of  tradesmen.  It  is  for  them  to  keep 
the  public  aware  of  their  residences,  &c,  by  means  of  adver- 
tisements.    It  is   of  no  consequence  when  Ivy  is  pruned  ; 

whenever  it  is  most  convenient. A  Subscriber  may  plant 

his  Water  Lily  now,  and  in  the  manner  he  proposes  ;  the  tank 
is,  however,  too  deep,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  contrive  some 
means  of  keeping  the  plant  within  3  feet  of  the  surface. 
%*  As  usual, many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  thenecessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  thos» 
correspondents,  the  insertion  ef  whose  contributions  is  still 
delayed. 
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GUANO,    ic. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAT.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wirevform. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Roynl  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2).     v 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Liffle). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  10,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


1EX)t  gggrtculttiral  ££aiette. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1846. 


MBETINUS  FOR  THKTWO  FOLLOWING   WKKKS 

f  ARTlcUllQr&l   >0Clety    Of    Kli.    11!    : 

Ufvr.M.,  Dec.  3<  Highland  and  .1 g  ■.  1; .  11.  j.  Society. 

'Flax  Society  of  B-lfaet 

Tiioa.fAT.        —    3— Agrlculiu-»1  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Wmui.pjir,     —    9 -Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

TMcasuar,        —  10 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.cf  Ireland. 

LUCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Llandovery— Bath — Rugrls, — Arran  —  Welle  (Ireland) — Cumnock 

— Farringdnn hropham  and  Gullicroie. 

"ARMERs"  CLUBS. 


Nor.  SO— W.  Hereford— Wenlcck— 
Cirenceeter—  W.  Market 
Bxmlaater 
Dec.  1 — St  Peter1. — Abergavenny 
—  Roehf *rd  Hundred  — 
Framlingham-StQulvox 
—Jed-burgh— Watford  — 
Wingertvorth 

S — Harletton — Braintrea  and 
Bocklng 

3— Gnve  FVnv— Carlton-on- 
Trent  -  Hswlck— Probu  s 


He. 


i — Tavistock— St.  Germt 

— Chelm.-ford-Claydou  — 

Wadebridge 
6 — Danfotd —  Collumptnn  — 

Winchcotnb  -  Durham  — 

Melr.»e — Swansea 
7— Darlington-  St.  C  >lnmb — 

U-k-News-k  -Ytxford- 

Matket  Hill— Banckory— 

Bakew-ll 
S— Wotton  Bluet 


"  On  Tuesday  last  the  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  White  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  and  other  roots,  was  held  at  Lowes";  and 
the  county  paper  from  which  we  quote  gives  a  long 
account,  "  to  be  continued,"  of  the  roots  exhibited. 
We  very  much  doubt  the  agricultural  utility,  in 
practice,  of  shewing  individual  specimens  of  any 
plants.  A  person  who  knows  the  special  attentions 
generally  bestowed  on  show  plants,  can  only  admit 
such  exhibitions  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  varieties 
as  regard  their  form,  &e.  ;  they  cannot,  unless  all 
the  specimens  have  been  treated  in  a  manner 
equally  congenial  to  their  nature,  illustrate  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  varieties  to  produce  quantity  :  and  it 
is  in  the  latter  particular  that  their  greatest  differ- 
ences so  unquestionably  exist,  that  a  Root  Show 
which  fails  to  inform  on  this  point  is  of  compara- 
tively little  use. 

But  if  a  fair  objection  lies  against  these  exhibi- 
tions in  the  general — what  can  be  urged  in  defence 
of  the  policy  which  has  published  the  details  of  the 
Lewes  Turnip  Show  tor  1846  —  in  particular  ? 
Think  of  Swedes  weighing  3i  lbs.!;  and  of  Turnips 
2-1  lbs! !— sent,  no  doubt,  many  miles  under  special 
convoy  to  the  "  Sussex  Express  Turnip  and  Root 
Show,"  accompanied  by  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
grown,  of  the  Dature  of  the  manure  applied  to  them, 
of  the  treatment  they  received — particulars  so  neces- 
sary to  be  known  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  mystery  which  must  have 
surrounded  the  process  of  such  abnormal  growths 
as  these  !  No  doubt  a  few  respectable  weights  are 
given  in  the  lists  of  this  exhibition,  but  the  average 
of  those  published  was  far  from  justifying  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  display  of  roots  was  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  south  of  England."  The  weight 
of  the  Mangold  Wurzels  exhibited  has  not  yet  been 
given,  but  it  must  be  extraordinary  if  it  shall  suc- 
ceed in  saving  the  reputation  of  the  show. 

The  present  year,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
while  it  has  been1  unfavourable  to  Turnip  hus- 
bandry, has  been  extraordinarily  productive  of 
large  Mangold  Wurzels.  We  could  within  two 
miles  of  the  spot  from  which  we  write  select  some 
dozens  of  roots  falling  but  little  short  of  -28  lbs. 
apiece,  and  many  cart-loads  of  roots  which  should 
exceed  in  individual  weight  the  heaviest  Turnip 
named  in  the  Sussex  Express  of  November  21. 

The  subject  of  Tenant  Rights  still  occupies 
attention  :  but  it  is  rarely  discussed  in  the  right 
spirit.  This  may  in  part  arise  from  its  designation, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  altogether  a 
misnomer.  Rights  have  no  existence  in  this  matter, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  subject  of  special 
agreement,  or  of  an  understanding  arising  out  of 
custom.  If  a  man  occupies  a  farm  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  liability  to  ejectment  at  the  will  of  the 
landlord,  he  will  of  course  know  how  to  farm  ac- 
cordingly, but  he  can  have  no  ground  for  complaint 
of  any  losses  he  may  sustain  in  consequence  ;  he 
is  supposed  to  have  calculated  the  risk  he  incurred 
when  he  signed  the  agreement.  The  consequence 
of  contending  for  tenants'  rights,  as  against  the 
landowner,  independently  of  any  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties,  and  of  advising  the  recognition 
of  these  rights  by  legal  enactment,  has  been  to  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  many  landed  proprietors  a 
strong  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  whole  system,  and 
thus   to  alienate   those  by  whom,  if  by  any,  the 


system  must  obtain   an  establishment.     Look,  for  I 
instance,  at  the  letter  by  "  R.  L.,  a  Landowner,"  at  | 


mould,  &e.     If  cattle  are  properly  littered  in  *.his  way, 
the  manure  will  only  rise  about  3  ins.  in  a  wee';,  it  be- 


pagc780;  it  has  been  as  evidently  written  ur.der  '  comes  compressed  into  a  hard  compacted  mass, timing 
thus   excited    as     in  our    ou'  about  5  or  G  cubic  yards  of  manure,  two  loa-ls  of 


the  influence  of  feeliu 

opinion,  its  sentiments  and  lamentations  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  body  to  which  the 
writer  belongs.  The  agitation  for  tenants'  rights, 
il  the  words  be  allowable,  is  to  be  urged  simply  on 
the  grounds  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  matter;  no  word  of  appeal  to  Parlia- 
mcij|tfhoukl  be  uttered — the  idea  it  would  express 
is  brjtr)  unjust  and  absurd.  And  is  not  the  ground 
we  reepmmend  strong  enough  to  support  a  super- 
structure of  unanswerable  argument  ?  Consider 
two  things  connected  with  this  subject,  which  to 
most  minds  must  appear  sufficiently  obvious  : — 
1,  a  system  which  give's  to  tenants  a  right  to  unex- 
hausted improvements  in  the  land  tends  to  higher 
cultivation  ;  2,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  of  all 
parties  the  one  most  interested  in  this  high  cultiva- 
tion. Is  not  this  the  essence  of  all  that  can  be 
urged  ?  The  mode  in  which  higher  cultivation 
affects  other  interests  need  not  now  be  enlarged  on. 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  pointed  out  most  clearly  at 
Newcastle  that  the  responsibility  of  the  poverty 
and  misery  prevalent  in  many  districts  in  this 
country  must  be  held  to  rest  on  those  owners  of 
land  there  who  refuse  to  allow  of  any  other  occu- 
pancy by  farmers  than  that  which  depends  on  their 
own  will  or  caprice. 


ON  BOX-FEEDING  CATTLE. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  a  very  instructive 
paper  by  Mr.  Glover,  lately  read  before  the  Newcastle 
Farmers'  Club,  of  which  he  is  honorary  Secretary.] 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen 
and  paid  attention  to  the  subject  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  advantage  of  box-feeding  cattle.  The  plan 
is  extremely  simple  and  feasible,  which  is  one  of  its 
greatest  recommendations.  The  advantage  of  feeding 
cattle  in  boxes  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  waste  of 
food,  which  in  a  yard  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  It 
affords  the  opportunity  of  placing  before  the  animal  an 
equal  portion  of  food,  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  a 
yard  where  cattle  are  indiscriminately  mixed.  It  allows 
each  animal  to  eat  at  its  leisure,  ruminate  unmolested, 
and  take  its  rest  undisturbed.  In  yards  where  there 
are  a  number  of  cattle,  the  master  cattle  consume  the 
choicest  part  of  the  food  ;  they  drive  the  weak  ones 
about,  and  allow  them  little  rest.  Hence  the  great  in- 
equality observable  in  the  condition  of  yard-fed  cattle 
compared  to  those  fed  in  boxes  ;  and  hence  the  aston- 
ishment so  often  expressed  by  farmers  that  after  their 
fattest  cattle  have  been  sent  to  market,  the  remainder 
thrive  rapidly.  It  is  then  perceived  that  those  cattle 
which  appeared  the  least  prone  to  fatten  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  condition,  had  they  been 
separated  from  others.  In  fact  the  system  of  feeding 
cattle  in  boxes  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety  ; 
while  that  in  the  yards  must  ever  remain  slovenly, 
wasteful,  and  imperfect. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  the 
boxes,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Warnes.  "We  will 
suppose  that  you  wish  to  erect  10  boxes,  for  which  you 
will  require  a  space  of  90  feet  long  and  12-'  wide  ;  then 
let  a  line  be  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  3rV  feet 
wide,  froni  the  side  most  convenient  for  the  passage. 
Next,  let  the  mould  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  be  exca- 
vated from  the  other  part,  and  thrown  on  the  side  in- 
tended for  the  front,  and  spread  to  the  thickness  of  a 
foot  deep.  This  will  give  2  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  to  the  surface.  A  wall  of  brick-work  4  ins.  wide 
and  2  feet  high  is  next  to  be  built  round  the  inside  of 
the  part  excavated,  and  intersected  at  distances  of  8rjft. 
At  each  angle  the  brickwork  should  be  9  or  12  ins.  square 
which  will  both  support  the  posts  and  afford  strength 
and  durability.  Upon  the  wall  a  sill  of  wood  is  next  to 
be  placed  ;  for  which  purpose  large  poles  either  square 
or  split  are  adopted.  The  foundation  being  now  com- 
plete, posts  6  feet  long,  and  the  necessary  sills  and  ties 
may  be  placed  upon  it.  Across  the  ties  the  most  ordi- 
nary poles  may  be  laid  to  support  a  roof  composed  of 
the  trimmings  from  hedges  and  ditches,  and  completed 
with  a  thatch  of  straw  or  rushes.  Two  gates  must  be 
added  to  each  box ;  one  of  which  moves  on  hinges,  and 
the  other  to  be  secured  at  the  top  and  bottom  sills  of  the 
building,  so  as  to  be  taken  down  at  pleasure.  Presum- 
ing that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  a  barn,  or  other 
walls  or  farm  premises,  the  external  part  is  finished  ; 
the  internal  has  merely  to  be  parted  off  with  a  few 
poles  Between  each  box,  and  the  passage  separated  by 
the  cribs,  which  are  to  move  up  and  down  between  the 
interior  posts,  which  are  placed  upon  the  angles  of  each 
box,  and  support  the  roof  on  the  passage  side. 

Such  boxes  as  I  have  described  where  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  au  unoccupied  wall  (which  ought  to  be  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  height),  may  be  erected  for  30s.  each. 
These  boxes  are  8J  ft.  square.  From  what  I  have  seen 
I  think  that  they  would  be  too  small  for  our  large  short- 
horns ;  they  should  be  from  9  to  10  feet  square.  I 
W'ould  not  recommend  them  to  be  made  larger  than  10  ft. 
for  if  so  the  manure  will  not  get  properly  trodden  down. 
Good  strong  substantial  boxes,  back  wall  S  ft.  high,  in- 
terior 10  ft.  square,  and  with  slated  roof,  can  be  erected 

Each  box  acts  as 


this  neighbourhood  for  3/.  15s. 
a  small  tank,  the  whole  of  the  urine  being  taken  up  by  I  advantage  for  feeding  sheep  :■ 
the  straw,  or  other  absorbents ;  such  as  sawdust,  dry  1  seed  be  reduced  to  fine  meal,  and  Barley  to  the  thick 


Inch  being  equal  to  three  made  any  other  way  by  ca*.tle. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  thhgs 
that  are  required  for  making  the  "  cattle  compound." 
Tlie  only  apparatus  required  for  carrying  out  the  systen, 
is  a  Linseed-crusher,  an  iron  cauldron,  a  hand-cup,  a 
stirrer,  one  or  two  hogsheads,  two  or  three  pails,  and  a 
wooden  rammer.  The  probable  cost  will  be  about  12/. 
Large  cauldrons  are  found  inconvenient  for  stirring 
where  compounds  are  made  with  the  meal  of  Peas, 
Beaus,  &c.  The  size  most  preferable  are  those  to  con- 
tain from  30  to  40  gallons.  The  stirrer  is  an  iron  spoon 
fastened  to  a  shaft  of  wood  4  feet  long.  The  rammer  is 
3  ft.  long,  about  5  ins.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  2i  ins. 
at  the  top,  through  winch  a  pin  14  ins.  long  is  passed 
for  the  convenience  of  being  raised  with  both  hands. 
The  compounds  are  made  as  follows  : — Upon  every  six 
pails  (a  pail  is  supposed  to  contain  6  gallons),  of  boiling 
water,  one  of  fine  crushed  Linseed  is  sprinkled  by  the 
hand  of  one  person,while  another  rapidly  stirs  it  round. 
In  five  minutes  the  mucilage  being  formed,  a  half  hogs- 
head is  placed  close  to  the  cauldron,  and  one  bushel  of 
Turnips  or  tops  and  cut  straw  are  put  in.  Two  or 
three  handcupfuls  of  the  mucilage  are  then  poured  upon 
it  and  stirred.  Another  bushel  of  the  cut  Turnips, 
chaff,  &c,  is  next  added,  and  two  or  three  cups  of  the 
jelly  as  before,  all  of  which  is  expeditiously  stirred  and 
worked  together  with  the  stirrer  and  the  rammer.  It 
is  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  the  mixture 
will  allow  with  the  rammer,  which  completes  the  first 
layer.  Another  bushel  of  the  cut  straw,  chaff,  &c,  is 
thrown  into  the  tub,  the  mucilage  poured  upon  it  as 
before,  and  so  on  until  the  cauldron  is  emptied.  The 
contents  of  the  tub  are  lastly  smoothed  over  with 
a  trowel,  covered  down,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
the  straw,  having  absorbed  the  mucilage,  will  also, 
with  the  Turnips,  have  become  partially  cooked. 
The  compound  is  then  usually  given  to  the  cattle, 
but  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  till  cold.  The 
cattle,  however,  prefer  it  warm  ;  but  whether  hot  or 
cold  they  devour  it  with  avidity.  Either  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  or  Mangold  Wurzel,  boiled  and  in- 
corporated with  Linseed  meal,  form  a  compound  upon 
which  cattle  fatten  with  great  rapidity.  To  make  it, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fill  the  cauldron  with 
washed  Potatoes,  or  Carrots,  &c.  sliced.  Supposing  the 
cauldron  would  contain  eight  or  nine  pails  of  water,  let 
only  one  be  added.  In  a  few  minutes  the  water  will 
boil,  and  the  steam  will  speedily  cook  the  roots,  then  a 
convenient  portion  should  be  put  into  the  half  hogshead, 
with  a  little  Linseed  meal,  and  smashed  with  the  rammer. 
The  remainder  must  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  A3 
the  mass  increases  in  the  tub  it  should  be  pressed  firmly 
down,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  the  heat  as  long  as 
possible. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  germinated 
Barley  may  be  made  into  a  compound  with  great  ad- 
vantage, mixed  with  Linseed,  cut  Clover,  Grass,  or 
Lucerne  ;  cattle  eat  it  with  great  avidity,  and  thrive 
fast  upon  it.  The  process  is  simple— let  some  Barley 
be  steeped  about  two  days,  and  the  water  drained  off. 
After  the  radical  or  root  has  grown  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  it  must  be  well  bruised  by  the 
crushing  mill,  and  as  much  as  possible  forced  into  some 
boiling  mucilage,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  Lin- 
seed, but  a  fourth  less  of  water  than  would  have  been 
prepared  for  dry  Barley.  Care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
sprouts  are  suffered  to  grow  beyond  the  prescribed 
length,  or  the  quality  will  be  materially  injured  ;  there- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  their  growth,  by 
passing  the  Barley  through  the  crushing  milL  It  may 
then  be  used  at  pleasure.  In  August,  when  I  was  at 
Trimingham,  Mr.  Warnes  was  using  Wheat  for  his  com- 
pound, as  he  found  it  was  more  profitable  to  feed  his 
cattle  upon  it  than  to  sell  it  at  the  price  then  offered. 
The  Wheat  was  steeped  for  24  hours,  then  takeu  out  of 
the  steep,  and  allowed  to  sprout,  which  it  did  in  two  or 
three  days  ;  it  was  then  put  through  the  crushing  mill. 
Three  pails  of  Wheat  were  put  into  the  boiling  cauldron, 
containing  seven  pads  of  water,  it  was  well  stirred,  and 
one  pail  of  crushed  Linseed  was  sprinkled  into  the 
cauldron  ;  a  layer  of  cut  Clover,  Chaff,  &c,  was  put 
into  the  hall  hogshead,  two  or  three  of  the  handcupfuls 
of  the  boiling  mucilage  was  then  poured  upon  the  cut 
Clover,  &c,  it  was  then  well  stirred  and  rammed  down, 
and  the  same  was  repeated  until  the  cauldron  was 
emptied.  To  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  making  the 
compound  would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  system  ;  provide  yourselves  from  the  re- 
sources of  your  farms,  with  whatever  is  necessary  to 
form  cattle  compound.  The  superiority  of  the  cattle 
compound  to  foreign  oil-cake  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  one,  at  the  best,  is  merely  the  refuse  of  Lin- 
seed ;  while  the  other  is  made  of  the  seed  itself.  The 
real  fattening  properties  of  the  compound  is  in  the 
Linseed  ;  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  or 
less  effect  it  is  only  necessary  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  that  important  ingredient.  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 
Straw,  or  Bean  stalks,  may  be  used  either  with  or 
without  Turnips,  according  to  circumstances  ;  nothing 
more  being  required  than  fibrous  matter  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  Linseed  to  the  stomach  of 
the  animal,  and  for  re-conveying  to  the  mouth  for 
rumination. 

The  following  compound   may   be  used   with   great 
Let  a  quantity  of  Lin- 
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ness  of  s  wafer,  by  the  crushing  mill.  Put  18  gallons 
of  water  into  the  cauldron,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils,  not 
beforej  stir  in  21  lbs.  of  Linseed  meal  ;  continue  to  stir 
it  for  about  five  minutes,  then  let  63  lbs.  of  crushed 
Baiiey  be  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  one  person  upon  the 
boiling  mucilage,  while  another  x*apidly  stirs  and  orams 
it  in.  After  the  whole  has  been  carefully  incorporated, 
which  will  not  occupy  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes, 
cover  it  down,  and  then  throw  open  the  furnace'door  ; 
should  there  be  much  fire  put  it  out.  The  mass  will 
continue  to  simmer,  from  the  heat  of  the  cauldron,  till 
the  Barley  has  absorbed  the  mucilage,  when  the  kernels 
will  have  resumed  nearly  their  original  shape,  and  may 
justly  be  compared  to  little  oil  cakes,  which,  when  cold, 
will  be  devoured  with  great  avidity.  I  have  no  doubt 
some  of  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  Oh  !  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  labour  attending  all  this.  I  will  now  show  you 
the  profit  attendingthe  labour.  A  lot  of  12  beasts  were 
equally  divided  by  Mr.  Postle,  six  were  fed  on.  oil  cake, 
and  six  on  Mr.  Warnes's  compound.  The  account  of 
their  food  was  kept  with  scrupulous  accuracy  for  nearly 

six  months.     The  following  were  the  results  : 

Expense  of  oil  cake  £2114    9 

Expense  of  compound        19    6    H 

Balance  in  favour  of  compound    ..£2 
Dead  weight.    Loose  fat. 
st.   lb.         st.  lb. 
Six  cattle  fed  on  compound     . .  432    7  55  9 

Six  ditto  oil  cake 887  12  51  7 

Difference  of  weight  in  favour!      . ,     „ 

of  compound jay  i  z  I    J 

So  that  we  hava  in  favour  of  the  cattle  compound 

upon  the  six  beasts— 44  st.  9  lb.  at  6s.  6d.  per  stone  £14  10  2 
Difference  of  expence  of  compound       2    S  7  J 


Total  difference  in  favour  of  compound  . .  £16  18  9i 

By  this  system  of  feeding  Mr.  Warnes  says  that  he 
could  compete  with  the  foreigner,  as  he  could  send 
cattle  to  market  at  tyd.  per  lb.,  and  pay  himself  an 
ample  return.  Since  he  had  followed  the  system  of 
box-feeding,  he  knows  not  of  a  single  instance  where  he 
has  not  realised  8^.  for  every  head  of  cattle  he  kept  for 
six  months.  At  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  he 
fattened  last  winter  for  market  the  following  cattle,  after 
being  six  months  box-feeding : — 
Seven  Durham  steers,   cost  81.   10s.  each,   sold  for 

191.  10s.  each £77    q  q 

Six  Scotch  steers,  cost  10!.  each,  sold  for  22{.  io's.  each   75    0  0 

One  cow,  cost  U.  5s.,  sold  for  15J.  9  15  0 

Four  Scotch  steers,  cost  101.  each,  sold  for  20J.  each. .    40    0  0 

_,  ,  £201  15  0 

ine  above  cattle  were  bought  in  and  disposed  oi 
within  six  months.  They  consumed,  with  the  following 
now  in  herd,  19  acres  of  Turnips,  about  14  quarters  of 
Linseed,  and  a  few  bushels  of  Barley-meal,  with  several 
aeres  of  Pea  straw  : — 
Three  Durham  heifers,  estimated  value  above  the  cost 

£22  10  0 
13    0  0 


price 

Two  Irish  steers         

Five  small  steers  and  heifers 

Three  calves,  and  butter  from  two  cows 


30     0  0 
18  10  0 


Deduct,  for  14  qrs.  of  Linseed,  mostly  crown  upon!    „„    „ 
the  farm,  35J.,  also  for  Barley,  4f.      ..        ..        . .)    39    °  ° 


Leaves  a  return  of £246  15  0 

The  next  item  of  profit  is  the  manure,  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  which  is  impossible  ;  of  course  the  rent  of 
the  land,  rates,  &c,  and  expences  for  attendance,  &c, 
must  be  enumerated  to  show  a  clear  profit ;  but  the 
utmost  allowance  that  the  severest  critic  could  make, 
would  leave  a  balauce  unprecedented  in  favour  of  box- 
feeding.  In  bringing  this  pap.r  to  a  conclusion,  I 
cannot  do  so  without  strongly  urging  upon  you  all  to 
follow  the  system  so  successfully  and  profitably  carried 
out  by  Mr. Warnes— a  system  by  which  you  can  double 
the  number  of  cattle  usually  kept  on  your  farms,  you 
can  turn  your  money  over  twice  in  the  year  instead  of 
once—you  can  double  your  profit,  increase  the  quantity 
of  your  manure,  by  which  means  you  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  your  land — a  system  simple  in  practice,  pow- 
erful in  effect,  and  applicable  to  every  grade  of  farmer. 


POTATO   DISEASE. 

ENQUIRIES  CONTINUED— REMEDIES. 

[See  p.  762.] 

If  the  disease  be,  as  the  great  majority  of  cases  ap- 
pear to  me  to  indicate,  the  effect  of  different  exciting 
causes,  upon  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  brought  on  by 
long  repeated  yearly  inoculation  with  dung  juice,  having 
appeared  gradually  in  different  places,  and  with  different 
symptoms  for  several  years  past  ;  but  become  general 
last  year,  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  sun;  and  again 
this  season,  probably  from  remaining  infection,  the 
main  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  restore  the  pristine 
hardiness  of  the  plant,  and  how  obviate,  meanwhile, 
the  respective  exciting  causes  to  disease  ? 

Hardiness  of  the  Plant.— If,  as  appears,  the  sap  of  i 
the  plant  has  become  gradually  vitiated  by  putrescent 
manure,  the  remedy  seems  obvious  ;  the  avoidance  of 
all  putrescent  manures,  and  the  use  of  such  as  have  an 
opposite  quality.  Of  these,  charred  matters  and  ashes 
a*e  *he  readiest  for  the  purpose  ;  whatever  has  passed 
the  fire  will  not  putrify.  Even  coal-ashes  have  been 
found  efficacious.  But  the  plant  must  have  potass,  and 
therefore  wood  ashes  or  charcoal  dust  may  be  used, 
where  attainable  ;  or  still  better,  weeds,  hedge  clippings, 
sods,  &c,  charred,  rather  than  burnt  to  ashes,  which 
are  much  more  wasteful,  and  rather  less  effective. 
Where  the  land  is  very  poor,  such  weeds,  &c,  may  be 
composted  with  lime  and  salt,  or  lime  only,  instead  of 
burning  ;  but  burning  is  safer,  though  composting  is 
more  productive  ;  the  best  Potatoes  are  produced  with 
vegetable  manure.    Charred  sea- weed,  where  obtainable 


should  be  an  excellent  Potato  manure  ;  but  fresh  sea- 
weed is  too  putrescent,  in  the  present  state  of  the  plant. 

If  stimulants  are  required,  soot  may  be  used  ;  or  a 
spring  top-dress  of  nitre  mixed  with  sulphates  of  soda 
and  of  magnesia.  But  dung,  night-soil,  and  putrescent 
manures  of  every  kind,  should  be  avoided  till  the  health 
of  the  plant  is  restored.  Rich,  wet,  heavy,  and  soft 
soils  are  also  to  be  avoided  for  the  present. 

The  hardiness  is  well  known  to  be  promoted  by 
growing  on  high  lands,  and  of  these  peats  have  always 
been  found  preferable  (until  this  season,  when  infection 
may  have  operated)  ;  such  lands  should,  therefore,  be 
preferred,  at  least  for  seed  Potatoes.  And  the  second 
shoots,  produced  by  earthing  up,  having  beeu  frequently 
found  both  weaker  and  more  diseased,  that  practice 
should  be  discontinued  in  most  cases,  particularly  for 
seed  Potatoes. 

With  these  means  and  precautions  (especially  for  the 
seed),  may  we  not  hope  gradually  to  bring  the  plant 
back  to  its  former  firm  and  hardy  state,  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  casualties  of  weather,  and  bearing  the  old 
methods  of  storing.  Anything  like  a  sudden  cure  is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  a  succession  of  fine'  sunny  seasons 
may  forward  it  greatly  ;  but  the  plant  is  likely  to  re- 
quire particular  care  for  some  years  to  come. 

Autumn  planting. —  Autumn  and  ivinter  planting, 
perhaps,  applies  to  another  property  of  the  disease, 
that  of  precocious  sprouting  while  the  tuber  decays.  If 
the  plant  shoots  in  store,  where  it  has  no  place  to  root, 
it  can  receive  no  sap  but  that  from  the  rotting  tubers, 
which  in  the  air  (without  light)  becomes  worse.  But 
if  set  in  the  ground,  it  will  throw  out  roots,  and  gather 
uninfected  sap  from  the  soil,  the  rotting  tuber  acting  as 
manure.  If,  therefore,  not  plauted  in  autumn,  it  should 
not  be  delayed  after  they  begin  to  sprout.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  hasty  growth  is  tender  and 
diseased,  and  will  require  protection  fiom  frost  and 
blighting  winds  :  and  if  the  first  shoot  is  rubbed  off, 
the  second  will  be  weaker  still. 

It  would  perhaps  be  safest  to  set  them  rather  deep, 
say  about  eight  inches,  laying  the  sprouts  almost  hori- 
zontally on  the  ground  ;  to  keep  it  some  time  covered 
from  frost,  give  it  room  to  throw  out  roots  and  runners, 
and  a  good  length  underground,  to  keep  alive,  if  frost 
should  fall  on  the  leaves  :  and  whole  sets  may  be  better 
depended  on  than  cuts. 

Exciting  causes.  —  To  obviate  the  exciting  causes, 
until  the  restored  hardiness  of  the  plant  shall  enable  it* 
to  resist  them  as  formerly  :  those  connected  with  soil 
and  manure  are  within  our  control,  and  their  remedies 
suggested  above  ;  (not  only  avoiding  putrescent  ma- 
nures, but  using  those  of  the  opposite  quality.)  But  the 
atmospheric  casualties  of  weather  and  season  being 
above  our  reach,  we  must  guard  against  them  as  best 
we  can.  They  may  be  grown  on  the  most  favourable 
aspect ;  open  to  free  circulation  of  air,  but  sheltered 
from  blighting  winds  ;  and  littered  over  if  in  danger 
from  frost. 

When  attacked  by  Botrytis  or  other  mouldy  spots  on 
the  leaf,. they  may  be  mown  down  and  burnt,  before  the 
spawn  descends  the  stem  to  the  tubers  ;  or  better, 
where  hands  are  plenty,  to  have  the  stems  pulled  off. 
The  tubers  appear,  from  a  great  number  of  reports,  to 
keep  better  in  the  ground  (if  drj)  undisturbed,  than 
anywhere  else  ;  and  may  therefore  remain  until  wanted 
to  set,  or  the  ground  to  be  tilled  for  the  next  crop  ; 
when  stored,  they  should  be  in  small  parcels,  dry,  cool, 
and  with  sufficient  ventilation.  Dry  charcoal  or  ashes 
strewed  in  with  them,  has  been  found  useful  in  many 
cases. 

Dusting  the  young  plant  with  lime  and  sulphur  ap- 
pears, m  some  cases,  to  have  prevented  the  spredof 
fungi  ;  and  is,  therefore,  worth  trying,  though  a  trouble- 
some operation  ;  and  growing  some  other  plant,  as 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  or  Cabbage,  between  the 
rows,  has  been  found  to  protect  the  Potato  ;  whilst  it 
supplies  the  means  of  filling  up  the  blanks,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  fail. 

These  recommendations  are  not  mere  chemical  sug- 
gestions ;  most  of  them  (except  charred  sea  weed)  hav- 
ing been  extensively  used  :  and  though  charred  mate- 
rials and  soot  have  sometimes  failed,  they  have  done 
better,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  than  any  other  dress- 
ings.— J.  Prideaux. 


[Nov.  28, 


DISCREPANCES  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LAND 
DRAINING. 

By  J.  H.  Ch^rnoce. 
(Continued  from  p.  762.) 
Before  we  can  hope  to  apply  any  artificial  means 
successfully,  we  must  first  clearly  understand  both  the 
object  and  the  extent  of  the  effect  which  we  seek  to 
produce,  for  without  some  such  definite  comprehension 
we  shall  be  very  likely  either  to  fall  short  of  attaining 
our  purpose  altogether,  or  to  rest  content  with  the 
fancied  satisfaction  of  complete  accomplishment,  when  hi 
truth  we  have  only  just  gone  far  enough  to  show  the 
value  and  necessity  of  proceeding  further.  Now  the 
end  to  be  attained  by  artificial  drainage  is  that  of  bring- 
ing the  land  to  which  it  is  applied  into  a  suitable  state 
of  dryness  for  proper  and  profitable  cultivation.  But 
then  we  are  told  that  it  is  yet  a  problem  how  long  it  is 
necessary  or  useful  for  the  water  to  remain  in  the  soil 
before  it  is  drained  off ;  and  there  are  conflicting  opi- 
nions on  the  point  from  reputed  scientific  drainers  and 
others,  some  maintaining  that  every  completeness  of 
effect  is  produced,  if  in  48  hours  after  heavy  and  conti- 
nuous rain,  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  of  its 
being  worked,  whilst  others  contend  that  one-fourth  of 
that  time  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  perfection  ; 


unless,  therefore,  we  can  fix  upon  some  more  accurate 
and  uniform  standard,  we  are  in  danger  after  all  of 
being  left  with  a  very  extensive  margin  in  determining 
what  suitable  dryness  really  is.  Of  all  the  causes  which 
produce  their  effects  on  cultivation,  none  probably  pre- 
sent themselves  more  conspicuously  to  the  every-day 
observation  and  experience  of  the  agriculturist  than 
w°u  6  °f  sultable  dryness  and  superabundant  moisture. 
Where  the  former  is  a  characteristic  feature  a  more 
abundant  production  and  a  higher  state  of  cultivation 
are  almost  invariably  seen,  whilst  in  those  districts 
where  the  latter  predominates,  we  as  certainly  find  less 
productiveness,  and  a  very  inferior  state  of  culture,  so 
that  Nature,  in  placing  the  effects  of  these  causes  in 
juxtaposition  before  us  in  every  direction,  has  Bhown  us 
in  the  fertility  of  the  one  the  remedy  for  the  barrenness 
of  the  other.  And  this  disposition  of  nature  is  often 
peculiarly  marked  where  the  transitions  of  the  strata 
are  frequent  and  abrupt,  affording  us  thereby  opportu- 
nities innumerable  of  observing  with  what  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  good  or  bad  effects  result,  how  surely  the 
natural  and  perfect  drainage  of  a  porous  substratum 
gives  promise  of  an  abundant  return,  whilst  .that  from 
the  retentive  undrained  land  is  ever,  at  the  best,  a  very 
precarious  produce.  With  cause,  effect,  and  remedy 
thus  before  us,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Nature 
is  our  safest  guide,  and  that  when,  in  our 
artificial  application,  we  follow  the  most  closely 
her  instructions,  and  attain  the  most  nearly  to  her 
results,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  completeness  of  the 
effect  at  which  we  ought  to  aim.  But  it  may  be  said, 
the  power  of  absorption,  even  upon  these  naturally 
drained  lands,  varies  as  widely  as  do  the  opinions  of 
what  is  the  most  appropriate  absorbent  state  ;  and  it  is 
true  these  dry  soils  do  vary  materially  in  their  character 
and  fertility  ;  but  surely  there  are  few  who  can  be  at 
any  loss  to  determine  where  worthlessness  ends  and 
excellence  commences,  to  estimate  rightly  that  com- 
pleteness which  insures  a  produce  proportionate  to  the 
liberal  cultivation  bestowed,  and  at  the  same  time 
admits  of  the  administration  of  that  culture  in  the  most 
perfect  and  economical  form.  Such  is  the  land  upon 
which  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  is  attained  at  the 
least  cost,  and  with  the  greatest  certainty  ;  and  this  is 
the  example,  and  the  standard  of  perfection  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  emulate  in  theory,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  substantiate  in  practice. 

With  such  an  illustration,  then,  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  doubt  in  what  suitable  dryness  consists,  seeing 
that  the  most  fertile  soils  are  those  which  by  nature  are 
rendered  so  porous  that  in  12  hours  after  a  rain,  which 
in  undrained  land  would  retard  the  out-door  work  for 
almost  as  many  days,  the  ordinary  operations  of  plough- 
ing,  &c,  can  be  proceeded  in.     And   if  by  artificial 
means  it  is  within  our  power,  at  a  moderate  and  com- 
pensating outlay,  to  attain  the  same  result,  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  completeness  in 
order  to  effect  an  apparent  saving  of  a  few  shillings  per 
acre.     For   example;  draining  may  be   done   in  clay 
lands,  where  the  cutting  is  tolerably  good,  at  a  distance- 
of  from  20  to  24  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  deep,  with  pipes  of 
2  inches  diameter,  at  from  31.  to  31. 10s.  per  statute  acre ; 
and  if  the  same  land  is  drained  at  from  35  to  40  feet 
apart,  and  4  feet  deep,  with  similar  pipes,  it  will  cost 
from  21.  10s.  to  3/.,  shewing  a  present  saving  of  about 
10s.,  which  is  no    adequate  compensation  between  a 
doubtful  and   a  perfect  effect.     There   is  no   fear   of 
strong  land  ever  being  made  too  dry  by  drainage,  and 
therefore  it   is    the   safest  practice   to   endeavour   to 
approach  rather  the  positive  than  the  negative  degree 
of  perfection.      I  never  yet   heard   any  one  say   his 
land  had  been  drained  too  much  ;  but  the  converse  is 
no  uncommon   complaint.     In   theory,  as  well   as  in 
practice,  the  most  complete  drainage,  and  that  which 
most  nearly  resembles  the  ordinary  operation  of  Nature, 
is  obtained  by  trenching  the  land  to  a  proper  depth, 
and   filling   the   entire    foundation   with    porous    and 
durable   material    so  as   to   form   a  continuous   bed ; 
but   the    outlay    would   far  exceed   the   benefit  for* 
agricultural     purposes.       Nevertheless     it     is,     from 
necessity,    frequently    adopted     in     this    and     other 
coal   districts,   for   the   purpose   of  making  good   the 
land  which  has  been  covered  by  refuse  heaps,  and  for 
disposing  of  the  refuse  itself  ;  and  when  properly  done 
it  is  in  every  respect  complete  drainage,  aiidnever  fails 
to  insure  large  crops.    Its  extreme  costliness,  however, 
necessarily  precludes  its  general  adoption  :  and  I  men- 
tion it  merely  to  show  that  perfection  may  be  attained 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  as  well  as  economy  be  exercised  at 
too  great  a  risk.     There  is,  unquestionably,  a  remune- 
rative adjustment  required  between  cost  and  complete- 
ness, which  it  is  the  province  of  the  experienced  scien- 
tific drainer  to  determine  under   the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  and  to  direct  his  operations  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  it  would  be  no  proof  of  either  skill  or 
judgment  to  drain  land  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  with  drains 
40  feet  apart,  at  an  expense  of  31.  per  acre,  with  only  a 
questionable  result ;  when,  by  an  outlay  of  3/.  10s.  to 
4l.  per  acre,  with  the  drains  20  to  25  feet  apart,  and 
3  feet  deep,  every  completeness  of  effect  and  durability 
could  be  secured.     Or  in  other  words,  it  is  more  safe 
and  profitable  to  lay  out  41.  per  acre,  and  be  thereby 
enabled  to  perform  all  the  operations  on  the  farm  in 
12  hours  after  the  heaviest  rain,  than,  with  a  tempo- 
rary saving  of  10s.  or  20s.  per  acre,  be  obliged  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  before  the  effect  can  be  made  practi- 
cally available.     If  completeness  of  effect  consist  with 
a  protracted  action  of  48  hours,  then  we  must  arrive  at 


Whenever  material  is  suitable  and  sufficient,  this  is  an. 
excellent  plan  for  garden  ground  drainage. 


48—1846.] 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


^conclusion  that  all  land  which  by  nature  becomes  cannot,  perhaps,  close  these  remarks  more  appropriately  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  the  discrepances!  it  ex- 
citably dry  in  that  time,  requires  no  draining.  How  or  usefully  than  by  requesting  attention  to  the  accom-  lubits,  or  yet  upon  those  more  important  and  leading 
»r  experience  contradicts  this,  we  need  not  inquire.  I  panving  synopsis,  which  I  have  compiled  as  carefully  features  which  it  establishes,  fully  satisfied  that,  in  re- 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  durability  and  ,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  orderto  present  in  a  cob-  |  commending  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  entire  evidence 
ompleteness  sh 
lorough-draining 
ort  the  most  securely  i 

^y^okmofDraining,  compiled  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords    appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Expediency  of  a 
Legislative  Enactment  to  enable  possessors  of  Entailed  Eslnfa  to  charge  such  Estates  with  a  Sum,  to  be  limited,  for  the  purpose  of  Drawing,  $c— Session  of  1845. 


Name 

of 

"Witness. 


35 


Mills 


Parkes 


Thompson 


Putland  .. 


Character  of  Land 
Drained,  or  most 
practised  upon. 


Clay,  Sand,  and  Gra- 
vel and  Sand. 


Clay  Lands,  chiefly 
in  Kent. 


Clay,  in  Kent 


Retentive    Clay,    in 

Sussex. 


DKAIN9. 


Depth. 


Spencer  . .  Stiff  Clay,  in  Kent  . 


Sand  and  Gravel,  in 
Surrey. 


56 


Neils  on 


Reed 


North 


Smith 


Hobbs 


Very  strong  reten. 
tive  Clay,  in  Lan 
cashire. 


Various,  in  Lincoln 
shire. 


Ft.  Iu. 
2    6 


3  0 

to 

4  0 


4     0 
to 
6     0 

Began 
with  4ft. 
5  in.  and 
6ft..  but 
after- 
wards 
found  2, 
2$,<fc3ft 
better. 

Began 
at  1ft. 
Sin., 
then  to 
2  ft.,  then 
to  3ft., 
i  then 
to  4ft. 

4    0 


2    0 
to 
2    S 


3    0 

and  up- 
wards. 


With 
Thorns 
lft.  9in., 

with 
Tiles  2 
to  oft. 

2  6 
to 

3  0 


Dis- 
tance. 


Ft.  In. 
15    0 


24    0 

to 
40    0 


Material  used  and 
recommended. 


Fall  used  and  re- 
commended. 


Cost  per 
Acre. 


Gravel,    and    Pipes 
with  Gravel  over. 


Small  Inch  Pipes, 
with  Heath  oi 
Thorn  covering- 
does  not  like 
Stones. 


1  in  SO  to  1  in  120 


As  much  as  possible 
and  1  in  330  an. 
swers  perfectly. 
Have  also  seen 
them  act  well 
without  fall. 


li  and  2-inch  Pipes, 
and  Bushes  to 
cover. 

24    0     1-inch  Pipes  princi 

to  pallv. 

32    0 


2  to  4 
rods. 


15    0 

to 
24    0 


100 


105 


10  b 


11-5 


12? 


Pearson 


Hutley 


Pusey 


145 


Bowes 


Ogilvie 


Gravel,  and  tenaci 
ous  below — many 
springs — Essex. 


Calcareous  Clay,  in 
Essex. 


Strong    and    mixed 
Land,  in  Essex. 


Chalky  Clay,  in  Es. 
sex. 


Various,  in  Scotland 


Coldest   and  stiffest 
Clay,  Berkshire. 


Clay,  in  Sussex 


Very  strong  Clay,  in 
Durham. 


In  Scotland  and  in 
Cheshire. 


2ft.  Sin, 
to  3ft., 

and 
S  to  9ft 


3    0 


1  6 

to 

2  0. 


2  0 
to 

3  0 


I'dSt   llf 

Tiles  or 

Pipes 

per  1000. 


Tiles    principally  — 
lately  li-in.  Pipes 


1-inch    Pipes,    with 
Heath  covering. 


PaTt    with    Stones, 
and  part  with  Tile 
and  Slate  Soles 
Sods  or  Straw  to 
cover. 


1-inch  Pipes,  Clay  to 
cover. 


£.  s.   d 

4  10    0 


1  10    0 

to 
3    0    0 


3  0     0 
to 

4  0     0 

Zd.toid. 
per  Rod, 


2  10    0 

to 
5    0    0 


£.  s.   d. 


"With 

Thorns 

24ft., 

with 

Tiles  30 

to  60ft. 

15    0 

to 
24    0 


15    0 

to 
24    0 


1  6 

to 

2  6 


2  6 
to 

3  0 


The    greatest    that 
can  be  got. 


1  in  100,  or  less 


Not   material.      No 
need  of  fall  at  all. 


Partly  with  Thorns 
and  Sods ;  and 
partly  with  Tiles 
and  Soles,  with 
Sods  and  Hedge- 
cuttings  to  cover. 

Broken  Stones,  and 
Tiles  or  Pipes. 


Tiles,  Soles,  and 
Pipes,  but  nothing 
less  than  a  2-inch, 


0  19    0 

to 
0  12    0 


The  less  the  better 


Not    of    much    im- 
portance. 


A  perfect  level  will 
not  do.  It  requires 
some  slight  fall. 


Time 

of 
Action. 


Permanency,  or 
supposed  Durability. 


Should 
dry  the 
land  in 
48  hours 
after 
heavy 
rains. 


that  of  the 
itself. 


Improvement  in 
Land  Drained. 


Miscellaneous. 


Would  rather  trust 
to  the  permanency 
of  a  Gravel  Drain 
than  a  Tile  Drain. 


Duration  as  long  as  Cost   paid   the  first 


Tenants  pay  7  per 
cent,  to  cover  out- 
lay and  interest. 


Pipe 


2 -inch  Pipes 


30    0 


8    6 

to 
10    0 


15    0 


2-inch  Pipes,  but 
prefers  Tiles  to 
Pipes.  Bush 
Straw  to  cover. 

Formerly  Wood  or 
Straw,  but  now 
2-inch  Pipes,  and 
Gravel  to  cover. 

Partly  Stones  and 
partly  Tiles.  Green 
Sward  to  cover. 


Inch  Pipes,  and  the 
Clay  over  them, 


Common     Tile     re- 
versed. 


4  inches  in  20  yards 
enough,  buta  little 
fall  is  best. 


2  0 
to 

3  0    0 


Stone 
8    0    0 

Tile 
4    0     0 

to 
6    0    0 


1  10     0 

to 
3  0  0 
and  to 
6    0    0 


4    0    0 

to 
6    0    0 


3  0    0 
to 

4  0  0 
if  not  for 
springs, 


3    8    0 

to 
3  10    0 


Stones 
about 

3  0    0 
Tiles 
about 

4  0    0 

An  aver- 
age of 
"00 


Should 
dry  the 
land  in 
11  to  12 
hours. 


Thinks  they  will 
stand  an  immense 
length  of  time,  but 
in  some  soils  not 
so  long. 


As   good    as    when 
laid  15  years  ago, 


4  feet  Pipe  Drains 
put  in  properly 
will  never  stop. 


Tiles  or  Pipes  more 
permanent  than 
Stones. 


There  is  no  end  to 
them  if  the  Pipes 
are  properly  made 
and  burnt. 


Tile   Draining  most 
permanent. 


In  steep  land  Stone 
Drains  more  du- 
rable than  Tiles, 
if  properly  done. 
Where  not  much 
fall,  Tiles  or  Pipes 
preferable. 


Produce  trebled. 


10  to  15  per  cent. 


year, 
bled. 


Rent   dou- 


One-third 
Corn. 


11.  per  Acre 


From   20    to    about 
300  per  cent. 


Common  Tiles 


Common  Tiles 


A   good   fall   desir 
able. 


5  7 
to 

6  0    0 


Pipes  will  last  a  cen- 
tury. 


Objects  to  Main  Drains. 
Makes  each  Drain  dis- 
charge itself  at  once  into 
the  ditch  wherever  pos- 
sible. 


Double  the  original 
Rent. 


Upwards  of  10  per 
cent.  In  Ireland 
the  produce  may 
be  doubled. 


5  per  cent.  A  gain 
from  as.  to  30s.  in 
rent. 


Any  Tenant  would 
pay  5  per  cent,  ad 
ditional  Rent. 


Both  are  quite  per- 
manent, but  pre- 
fers Tiles. 


I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  Tube 
Tile  answering. 


Very  great. 


Double  Rent. 


I  have  had  proof  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  an 
Inch  Pipe  is  liable  to 
choke  up. 


Pipe  Draining  has  been 
long  a  practice  with  us. 
We  had  smaller  Pipes 
formerly,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  using  small  Pipes 
has  been  given  up  be- 
cause they  are  inefficient. 


1  10    0 


10    0 


A  nswers  perfectly  as 
far  as  gone. 


Quite  permanent. 
Prefers  Tiles  * 
Stones. 


From  5  sacks  of 
Wheat  per  acre  to 
S,  and  even  9. 

Estate  increased  £ 
in  value.  Tenants 
pay  7  per  cent. 

Rent  improved  30 
per  cent. 


I  have  just  purchasid 
200,000  Inch  Pipes  or 
cold  clay  land,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  fiar 
of  using  them.  OfcouEe, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  we 
cannot  sjpeak  positively 
upon  thfs  matter,  vith- 
out  more  experiaice. 
But  after  all  the  cues- 
tion  of  diameter  is  a 
minor  question,  beause 
you  may  get  the  3inch 
Pipes  fbr  6*.  per  1000 
more  than  the  inch 

I  have  not  tried  tin  Pipe 
Draining,  but  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  .n  the 
country     and     sen    it 


_ . country     auu     s^u     »» 

tried  I  have  doubts  unon  it.  I  think  the  small  Pipes  of  an  inch  bore  have  not  been  ^"^J 
Sed  to  warrant ;  any  one  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  system  of  Draining.  I  think  after  such  a  year 
S  last"  rndr?uch  a  winter  as  ^e  have  had,  the  effect  will  be ,  al L  we  could  ^^'atSeS^ 
such  seasons  as  1S2S,  1S29,  and  1S30,  which  were  very  wet,  I  think  a  1-inch  bore  put  at  tie  mi 
tance  of  33  to  42  feet,  would  not  take  off  the  water  so  soon  as  it  ought. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Farm  Agreements. — The  object  of  the  following 
clause  is  to  provide  against  a  tenant  doing  serious 
injury  to  his  farm,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  strin- 
gent as  to  prevent  a  good  farmer  from  pursuing  or 
varying  his  rotation  of  cropping  according  to  quality 
and  condition  of  soil,  situation, and  other  varying  circum- 
stances. I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  the  opinions  of  such 
of  your  correspondents  as  aim  solely  at  the  benefit  of 
both  parties  affected  by  such  agreements.  "  To  farm 
and  cultivate  as  arable  acres  of  the  land  described 
in  the  schedule  as  arable  land  ;  and  two  crops  of  corn, 
or  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  of  pulse,  with  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  land  with  a  green  crop  (or  fallow  if  it 
cannot  be  done  without)  and  laying  down  for  one  or 
more  years  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Clover  and 
Grass  seeds,  and  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  manured 
for  one  or  other  of  the  last-named  crops,  is  to  constitute 
the  round  of  cropping  of  the  said  land  to  be  cultivated 
as  arable."  The  rotation  of  the  above  crops  is  left 
entirely  open  to  the  tenant. — J.  H.,  Namptwich. 

On  Shed-feeding  Sheep.— This  has  been  a  good  deal 
tried  by  different  graziers  and  keepers  of  sheep  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  with  success, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  that  seems  to  exist  in  keeping 
folded  sheep  free  from  the  foot-rot.  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette,  at  page  778,  is  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  "J.  A.  C,"  and  from  the  style  of  his 
writing  I  presume  that  he  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  shed-feeding  sheep,  and  therefore  as  he 
appears  as  anxious  as  I  am  for  bringing  about  agri- 
cultural improvement,  I  trust  that  he,  or  some  other 
of  the  readers  of  the  Gazette  who  are  conversant  with 
the  subject,  will  kindly  point  out  what  means  would  be 
most  likely  to  prevent  this  disease  attacking  the  flock. 
In  the  paper  alluded  to,  "J.  A.G."  describes  it  as  only 
requisite  to  have  the  shed  in  which  the  sheep  are  kept 
well  bedded  (I  presume  with  straw),  but  yet  that  has 
been  found  not  to  answer  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  am, 
however,  much  of  the  same  mind  as  "J.  A.  C,"  "that 
this  department  of  agricultural  procedure  loudly  calls 
for  improvement,"  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  any  mode 
of  management  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  the  feet 
of  the  animals  can  with  certainty  be  kept  sound,  that 
one  stumbling  block  will  be  removed  towards  improve- 
ment in  this  department  — Thomas  Dixon,  Darlinaton. 
JVov.  23. 

On  Thin  Sowing. — I  have  attentively  read  the 
several  statements  which  have  appeared  in  your  Jour- 
nal from  time  to  time,  respecting  the  superior  crops 
produced  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  although  raised  from  so 
much  smaller  a  quantity  of  seed  than  is  usually  em- 
ployed by  "  old  farmers,"  and  I  find  that  much  praise 
is  attributed  to  that  gentleman  for  his  peculiar  system, 
viz.,  sowing  a  small  quantity  of  seed  at  wide  intervals, 
and  constant  hoeing.  Now  without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merit  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Davis  for  carrying 
out  that  mode  of  culture,  my  object  in  addressing  you 
is  simply  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
principle  called  "  Hewitt  Davis's,"  which  is  in  fact  only 
s.  revival  of  the  system  first  promulgated  by  Jethro 
Tull  in  1701,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  memory  of  that  gentleman  were  you  to  make  it 
more  generally  known,  that  to  Jethro  Tull  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  system  of  thin  sowing,  and  also  the  in- 
vention of  the  drill  and  introduction  of  the  horse-hoeing 
husbandry.  In  that  justly  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"The  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,"  by  Jethro  Tull,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1731-2,  at  page  174,  it  is  stated  :— 
"About  the  year  1701,  when  I  had  contrived  my  drill 
for  planting  Sainfoin,  I  made  use  of  it  also  for  Wheat, 
drilling  many  rows  at  once,  which  made  the  work  much 
more  compendious,  and  performed  it  much  better  than 
hands  could  do  ;  making  the  channels  of  a  foot  distance, 
drilling  in  the  seed  and  covering  it,  did  not  in  all 
amount  to  more  than  6rf.  per  acre  expense,  which  was 
above  ten  times  over  paid  by  the  seed  which  was  saved ; 
for  one  bushel  to  an  acre  was  the  quantity  drilled."  I 
have  carried  out  Jethro  Tull's  system  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  I  find  that  the  Tullian  principle  is  more 
correct  than  that  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  because  the  latter 
gentleman  "  goes  the  whole  hog,"  and  simply  asserts, — 
"  sow  thin,  at  wide  intervals,  and  hoe."  Now,  although 
a  convert,  as  I  before  said,  to  the  Tullian  system,  I  must 
beg  to  tell  Mr.  Davis,  and  also  many  of  your  readers 
who  might  be  induced  to  try  this  new  old  system,  that 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  rush  to  an  extreme  of  thiu 
sowing,  unless  their  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  clean, 
md  a  due  regard  is  had  to  the  time  of  getting  in  their 
At  page   184  of  the  before-named  work,  Tull 
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stys,  "  when  Wheat  is  planted  early,  less  seed  is  required 
tmn  when  late  ;  because  less  of  it  will  die  in  the  winter 
thra  of  that  planted  late,  and  it  has  more  time  to  tiller." 
"  ?oor  land  should  have  more  seed  than  rich  land, 
beiause  a  less  number  of  the  plants  will  survive  the 
wiiter  on  poor  land."  "The  least  quantity  of  seed 
ma;  suffice  for  rich  land  that  is  planted  early,  for 
theieon  very  few  plants  will  die  ;  and  the  hoe  will 
cauie  a  small  number  of  plants  to  send  out  a  vast 
nunber  of  stalks,  which  will  have  large  ears,  and  in 
thesi,  more  than  in  the  number  of  plants,  consists  the 
goodness  of  a  crop."  *  *  *  "Six  gallons  of  middle- 
sizeo  seed  we  most  commonly  drill  on  an  acre  ;  yet  on 
rich  and,  planted  early,  four  gallons  may  suffice."  Let 
not  tie  farmer,  however,  who  thinks  of  trying  this  plan, 
rest  vith  having  drilled  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
seed  than  he  has  usually  done  ;  for  that  operation  is 
but  i  part  of  the  whole  which  is  required  to  insure 
success,  even  upon  well-conditioned  soils.  Indeed,  the 
next  step  is  an  all-important  one,  viz.,  the  width  of 


intervals  ;  and  I  know  from  experience  that  there  is 
more  prejudice  against  drilling  at  a  wider  distance  than 
6  iuches,  even  than  against  one  bushel  of  seed  versus 
two  bushels.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  thin  sowing 
is  useless  unless  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  9  inches, 
and  the  hoeing  properly  done— not  skimmed  over  just 
to  hide  the  weeds,  but  a  thorough  deep  stirring.  Hear 
again  what  Jethro  Tull  says  upon  this  point,  first  observ- 
ing that,  for  the  hoe-plough  which  Tull  speaks  of  we  have 
nowtheimprovedhorse-hoe.  Atpagel94,Tullsays,"  We 
are  not  so  exact  as  to  the  weather  in  the  first  hoeing, 
for  if  the  earth  be  wet  the  hoe-plough  [horse-hoe]  may 
go  the  nearer  to  the  row  without  burying  the  Wheat, 
and  the  frost  of  the  winter  will  pulverise  that  part  of 
the  furrow  which  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  Wheat  in  the 
spring,  although  it  was  hoed  wet."  *  *  *  «  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  be  very  exact  as  to  time,  but  it  must 
never  be  until  the  Wheat  has  more  than  one  blade,  and 
it  may  be  soon  enough  when  it  has  four  or  five  leaves, 
so  that  it  is  done  before  or  in  the  beginning  of  winter." 

*  *  *  "  The  greatest  fault  you  can  commit  in  hoe- 
ing is  the  first  time,  when  the  furrow  should  be  turned 
from  the  row  not  to  go  near  enough  to  it,  nor  deep 
enough."  *  *  *  "  The  spring  hoeing  is  performed 
after  the  great  frosts  are  passed,  and  when  the  weather 
will  allow  it,  and  then  turn  the  ridge  from  the  middle  of 
the  interval  to  the  rows  on  each  side."  *  *  *  "As 
to  how  many  times  Wheat  is  to  be  hoed  in  the  summer 
after  this  spring  operation  it  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  land  and  weather  ;  but  be 
the  season  as  it  will,  never  suffer  the  weeds  to  grow 
high,  nor  let  any  unmoved  earth  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
intervals  long  enough  to  grow  hard,  neither  plough 
deep  near  the  rows  in  the  summer,  when  the  plants 
are  large,  but  as  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  as 
the  staple  will  allow,  turning  the  earth  towards  theWheat, 
especially  at  the  last  hoeing,  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  wide 
trench  in  the  middle  of  each  interval."  *  *  * 
"  We  augment  our  Wheat  crops,  not  in  number  of 
plants,  but  in  stalks,  ears,  and  grains.  The  first  is  by 
increasing  the  number  of  stalks  from  one,  two,  or  three 
to  30  or  40  to  a  plant,  in  ordinary  field  land  ;  and  we 
augment  our  crop  by  bringing  up  all  the  stalks  into 
ears  ;  for  if  it  be  diligently  observed,  we  shall  find  that 
not   half  the   stalks  of  sown  Wheat  come  into  ear. 

*  *  *  «  The  last  way  of  augmenting  the  produce  of 
Wheat  plants  is  by  causing  them  to  have  large  and 
plump  grains  in  the  ears  ;  and  this  can  no  way  be  so 
effectually  done  as  by  late  hoeing,  especially  just  after 
the  Wheat  is  gone  out  of  the  blossom  ;  and  when  such 
hoed  grains  weigh  double  the  weight  of  the  same  number 
of  unhoed  (which  they  frequently  will),  though  the 
number  of  grains  in  the  hoed  are  only  equal,  yet  the 
hoed  crop  must  be  double."  I  think  the  foregoing 
quotations  will  sufficiently  bear  out  my  observation  re- 
specting the  credit  of  this  system  being  due  to  the 
author  I  have  quoted.  Indeed,  the  work  of  Jethro 
Tull  should  be  every  farmer's  text-book.  "  Should  you 
consider  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  your  Journal  it 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  readers 
who  may  be,  like  myself,  but  a  young  farmer,  to  seek 
further  into  the  work  in  question,  from  which,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  have  gained  considerable  information. — H.  C. 
Wooburn,  Bucks. 

Calcareous  Deposits  in  Drains. — I  see,  in  your  last 
Gazette,  that  a  correspondent  (T.  G.  Clitheroe)  specu- 
lates upon  the  possible  efi'ect  of  calcareous  deposits  in 
stopping  drains  in  the  limestone  districts,  and  also  in 
those  in  which  quick-lime  is  used  as  a  manure.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  discovered,  by  accident,  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  I  was  recently  draining  a  large  pas- 
ture field  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  Cotswold  district, 
which  was  a  complete  swamp  ;  there  was  a  consider! 
able  depth  of  soil,  and  the  men  were  surprised  at  meet- 
ing continually  in  the  course  of  the  drains  with  what 
appeared  to  them  like  irregular  fragments  of  rock,  in 
continuous  lengths,  which  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
separating.  On  a  close  examination  of  these,  they  were 
evidently  very  ancient  drains  which  appeared  to  have 
been  originally  formed  of  three  blocks  of  stone— one 
having  formed  the  base,  upon  which  two  others  had 
been  placed,  meeting  at  the  upper  edge  ;  thus  leaving  a 
triangular  space  for  the  flow  of  water.  These  stones 
bad  become  consolidated  into  one  mass  by  the  calca- 
reous deposit  of  the  water,  and  had,  no  doubt,  ceased  to 
act  for  many  years.  There  is  a  tradition  that  there 
was  heretofore  a  castle  upon  the  top  of  this  hill,  which 
lies  near  the  old  Roman  Foss-road  ;  it  is  probable  that 
these  drains  were  coeval  with  that  structure.  There 
are  springs  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  which  are 
very  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  deposit  in  their 
course.  There  is  one  at  Chalford,  in  the  vale  district, 
which,  in  common  parlance,  petrifies  all  substances  sub- 
mitted to  its  action.  When  the  earth  is  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  substance  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
water  to  cleanse  away  the  ordinary  dirt,  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  become  apparent,  the  nucleu  of  which  have 
evidently  been  roots,  branches  of  trees,  &c,  now  con- 
verted into  limestone  without  any  change  even  of 
minute  structure.  Where  such  springs  exist,  no  doubt 
drains  would  cease  to  act  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ; 
but  these,  I  apprehend,  are  rare.  I  have  seen  many 
old  drains  opened  in  this  county,  all  formed  of  stone  of 
the  country,  but  I  never  observed  the  slightest  deposit, 
excepting  in  the  instance  I  have  mentioned.  —  C. 
Laurence. 

Antimony  for  Pigs.— I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  enquiry  as  to  porkers,  and  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  recurring  to  the  subject  of  antimony  for 
them.    In  "Paxton's  Cottagers'  Calendar,"  edited  at 


your  office,  and  which  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  cir- 
culating by  distribution  amongst  my  neighbours,  direc-' 
tions  are  given,  at  p.  66  (the  top  of  the  page),  for  "in- 
troducing into  the  food  of  baconers,  for  the  first  five  or' 
six  days,  as  much  powdered  antimony  and  sulphur  as 
will  lie  on  a  shilling."  Being  ignorant  as  to  the  power 
of  antimony,  and  how  it  operates,  I  asked  the  question  ; 
as  well  as  from  having  seen  a  not  very  credible  if 
humorous  anecdote  at  some  time,  which  is  probably 
not  new  to  you,  namely,  that  some  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
tector of  a  monastery,  who  had  seen  the  fattening  power 
of  antimony  upon  pigs,  and  who  held  the  Chinese  opinion 
that  obesity  was  a  blessed  state  to  be  desired,  adminis- 
tered the  same  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  and  killed  them; 
unde  antimony  derivalur  .'  Since  writing  to  you,  the 
decay  amongst  my  Swedes  has  become  more  decided,  a 
dry  pithy  rot  being  apparent  in  very  many.  In  this 
neighbourhood  many  crops  of  Skirving's  Purple-tops  (to 
say  nothing  of  other  sorts),  are  as  far  advanced  towards 
seeding  as  they  were  at  the  latter  end  of  March  in  the 
present  open  and  forward  year.  That  excellent  Turnip 
appears  to  start  off  earlier  than  most.  In  the  present 
summer,  so  very  favourable  has  the  season  been  for 
luxuriant  growth  that,  although  Turnip  sowing  was  very 
late,  the  plants  have  stood  too  near  to  each  other  and 
drawn  one  another  up  towards  seeding.  It  is  a  very 
old  remark  that  no  man  can  be  trusted  to  thin  his  own 
Turnips,  because  he  is  sure  to  spoil  his  crop  by  not 
leaving  them  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other.  But 
the  luxuriance  of  this  year  has  been  greater  than  the 
most  unsparing  thinner  could  calculate  upon,  and  shows 
how  very  difficult  it  is,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  for  distance  in  thinning  Turnips,  whether 
the  crop  be  sown  early  or  late.  The  Tankards  have 
been  a  sad  failure  this  year,  all  tops  and  not  above  one- 
third  of  usual  bulk.  They  have,  too,  a  sickly  decaying 
appearance. — A  Subscriber.  [It  cannot  be  good  policy 
to  physic  healthy  animals.  Our  experience  as  regards 
the  Turnip  crop  resembles  yours.] 

Potatoes. — I  have  been  careful  to  be  present,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  at  the  digging  up  of  Potatoes  in 
this  vicinity,  and  by  observation  and  inquiry  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  every  fact  concerning  them. 
In  this  occupation,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  par- 
ticularly to  one  circumstance.     Whenever  the  crop  has 
been  overrun  with  weeds  the  produce  has  been  remark- 
ably healthy.     In  a  sandy  piece  of  land  almost  covered 
with  Couch  Grass,  I  could  scarcely  detect  a  diseased 
tuber.     Now,  I  conceive  that  this   will  point  out  the 
most  profitable  method  of  cultivation  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  present  malady.     The  Potato  thus  situated 
has  been  in  a  comparatively  natural  state,  and  has  thus 
been  able  to  combat  successfully  with  a  natural  enemy. 
When  growing  spontaneously  it  is  surrounded  by  other 
plants,  and  if  these  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  tuber  they  have,  by  preventing  gross 
luxuriance,  given   the   plant,  &c„  hardiness   of  which 
cultivation  has  deprived  it.     But  to  follow  Nature  too 
closely,  and  to  sow  a  crop  of  Barley  over  the  imbedded 
sets  would  be  useless,  for  the   produce,  I  am  afraid, 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.     Instead  of 
this,  a  plan  which  I  saw  tried  by  an  intelligent  labourer 
is,  I  believe,  worthy   of  adoption,  at  least  by  way  of 
experiment.     His  crop  was  planted   without   manure, 
at  the  earthing  up  he  sowed  some  White  Stone  Turnip 
seed.     Thus  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  when  the  dis- 
ease produced  little  injury  the  Potatoeswere  unrestrained 
in  their  growth,  but  when,  after  the  wet  weather,  the 
malady  begun  its  destructive  career,  the  Turnips  grew 
apace,  asserted  their  right  to  the  rich  contents  of  the 
soil,  deprived  the  Potato  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  of 
cultivation,  and  thus  prevented  its  falling  a  prey  to  the 
almost  universal  destroyer.     No   plan   that  has  come 
under  my  notice  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  the  result 
as  this.     The  cottager  had  twenty  bushels   of  sound 
Potatoes  to  the  chain  (I    have  not  seen  this  year  a 
larger  produce),  and  in  addition  a  valuable   crop   of 
Turnips.     There  are,  besides,  other  reasons  for  aiming 
at   this    double  crop.     It  is  found  that   the  Potatoes 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  ground  before  November. 
By  allowing  them  to  remain,  they  keep  better,  and  are 
improved  in  quality.     But  there  is  the  drawback  that 
the  ground  is  lying  useless  all  this  time.    If,  however, 
some  Swede  or  white  Turnip  seed  is  sown,  the  second 
crop  takes  its  turn  after  the   Potato  has  finished  its 
course.     The  Turnip,  moreover,  is  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  Potato.     Every  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  how 
the  hog  thrives  with  boiled  Swede  Turnips  mixed  with 
Potatoes  better  than  with  the  latter  diet  alone,  and  the 
physician  assures  us  that  our  own  stomachs  also  perform 
their  duty  more  effectually  with  a  variety  and  change  of 
food    than  with  a  continuance  of  the   same  aliment. 
Besides,  if  the  land  is  not  manured,  the  Turnips  will 
be  peculiarly  sweet,  and  fit  for  human  food.     I  may 
also  add  that  there  are  various  reasons  for  not  earthing 
up   the  Potatoes  on  light  land.     Mr.  Knight  recom- 
mended it,  and  I,  with  some  others,  tried  it  last  year 
with  satisfactory  results.     If  the  Potatoes  have  been 
autumn  planted,  they  are  already  six  inches  below  the 
level  surface,  and,  if  the  soil  is  raised  higher,  the  tubers 
grown  in  this  part  will  have  been  produced  so  tall  as  to 
become  the  almost  certain  prey  of  the  disease.    Whilst 
without  this  earthing  up  the  produce  in  the  six  inches 
of  underground  stem  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  by 
having  an  early  maturity.    On  the  level  surface,  too,  the 
Turnips  will  be  more  easily  grown,  and   if  alternate 
rows  are  left  and  earthed  up  against  the  winter's  frost, 
the  operation  will  be  more  easily  and  effectually  per- 
formed.— Sigma. 
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or  53  weeks,   at  about 


societies. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last 
week  at  Belfast.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Society,  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
MacAdam  : — 

"  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  demands  for  instruction,  from 
the  various  new  districts  over  which  the  extension  of  the  So- 
cietv's  labours  gave  it  control,  your  committee  selected,  last 
snru>,  from  among  a  number  of  candidates,  15  young  men, 
already  conversant  to  some  extent  with  the  management  ot 
Flax  "and  hiirhlv  recommended  for  character  and  intelligence. 
These  individuals  have  been  placed  as  assistants  to  the  more 
experienced  of  the  Society's  agriculturists,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts and  have  thus  been  fitted  for  entering  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  other  districts  in  their  turn.  Three  of  the  young  men 
thus  eho=en  were  selected,  and  sent  to  Belgium,  during  tile 
Flax  harvest  where  they  remained  for  three  weeks,  to  improve 
themselves  both  in  the  ureen  steeping  and  the  Courtrai  mode  of 
man  <" -:n- the  crop.  Your  committee  deemed  it  expedient,  in 
order  To  °>ive  every  assistance  to  those  about  entering,  for  the 
first  time"  on  the  extensive  culture  of  Flax,  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  to  seud  the  Society's  most  experienced  agricul- 
turists to  the  new  districts  iu  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  to 
select  and  point  out  the  land  most  suitable  for  the  crop, 
and  to  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  it  during  the 
winter.  At  the  sowing  and  pulling  seasons  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Society,  numbering  26  in  all,  were  employed  in  districts  of 


158  spinners,  12  months, 

3s.  id.  per  week  

IS  weavers,  12  months,  at  24!.  per  annum 
40  needlewomen,  52  weeks,  at  4s.  each  week 

316  persons  employed,  amount  of  wages 
Cost  of  Flax  


43.' 

0 

0 

416 

0 

0 

2217 

c 

B 

75 

0 

0 

Total  expenses 2292    6 

Value  of  105u  dozen  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at 
2i.  10s.  pet  dozen         26250 


Profit  332  13    4 

This  one  instance  furnished  them  all  with  instruction  of  the 
most  valuable  kind;  it  taught  them  a  lesson  of  immense  value. 
By  this  they  were  enabled  to  perceive  what  might  be  done 
with  three  a'cres,  applied  in  this  way.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  farmer  amounted  in  cash  to  751.,  while  the  profit  ot 
the  manufacturer  on  the  article  was  332!.,  after  his  having  dif- 
fused, in  wages,  for  the  employment  afforded  in  preparing  the 
article,  no  less  a  sum  than  2217!.  Gs.  8d.— After  some  further 
remarks  he  said  it  was  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance  to 
reflect  upon,  that,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  was  thought  to  depend  by  many  upon  the  rate  of 
prices.  Well,  what  were  the  facts  now  ?  Prices  range  at  a 
figure  as  high  as  the  most  anxious  friends  of  agriculture  conld 
desire,  or  as  their  wishes  would  lead  them  to  demand— and  yet 
the  landed  interests  were  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  a  pro- 
portion of  their  income.  It  he  were  asked  to  point  out  how 
these  things  came  to  pass,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  reply- 
ing— because  the  people  are  unemployed,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  pay  their  rents.  This  country,  as  was  well  known  to  the 
noble  Chairman,  and  every  gentleman  present,  was  in  a  great 


the  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Down,  Tyrone,  Mo-  measure  divided  into  smallholdings,— a  circumstance  which 
na"han,  Lonrford.  Westmeath,  ileafh,  King's  County,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  vt'aterford, 
Mavo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon.  Tour  committee  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  services  of  the  agriculturists  have  given  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  and  that  they  have  been  most  valuable  in 
carrying  out  the  views,  and  "furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

"  Quantity  ami  Quality  of  Otis  Tear's  Flax  Crop.— Your  com- 
mittee regret  that  they  cannot  present  you  with  a  more  favour- 
able report  of  the  amount  of  Flax  produced  this  year  in  Ireland. 
Partly  owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  preventing  the  farmers  from  bringing 
the  heavier  clay  soils  (which  constitute  a  large  proportion  in 
the  best  Flax-growing  districts  of  Ulster),  into  that  fine  tilth 
which  the  plant  requires  ;  and  partly  from  the  fears  entertained 
on  the  score  of  obtaining  genuine  seed  which  were  entertained, 
after  the  frauds  practised  last  year,  the  breadth  of  Flax  sown 
was  considerably  under  an  average.  The  long-continued 
drought  of  summer  had  a  most  prejudical  effect  on  the  growing 
crops',  from  which  they  did  not  subsequently  recover  ;  and  the 
produce  has  in  consequence  been  much  less  than  usual,  while 
the  quality  also  has  been  considerably  deteriorated.  The  crops 
on  the  Continent  have  also  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  some 


could  not  fail  to  increase  the  existing  distress.  Neither  his 
lordship  nor  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  would  desire  to  see  these  small 
holders  dispossessed;  and  if  they  were  not  to  be  dispossessed, 
what  course,  he  would  ask,  could  be  adopted  in  respect  to 
them,  except  to  devise  for  them  some  means  of  employment, 
which  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent  better  than  at 
present.  Now,  he  would  point  out  the  cultivation  of  the  Flax 
crop,  as  one  way  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Suppose  a  man 
holding  a  small  farm  of  eight  acres,  and  pursuing  a  four-course 
rotation  ;  and  suppose  that  in  that  rotation  he  devotes  a  half- 
acre,  annually,  to  the  culture  of  Flax.  If  he  would,  he  said, 
follow  this  plan,  one-sLxteenth  of  his  holding  would  be  every 
year  under  Flax.  He  had  n«  hesitation  in  saying,  that  with 
this  half-acre  he  would,  without  trouble,  be  enabled  to  pay  his 
rent ;  for  he  found,  on  reference  to  the  various  returns  in  the 
reports  of  the  Society,  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre 
of  Flax,  that  is  of  fine  Flax,  properly  cultivated,  amounted  to  a 
sum  of  from  SOI.  to  401.  With  respect  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  working  it,  the  small  farmer  would  be  repaid  by  the 
seed,  which,  he  perceived,  by  some  of  the  documents,  amounted 
sometimes  to  101.  on  the  acre.  So  that  if  the  holder  receive  151. 
for  the  produce  iu  Flax,  that  sum  would  cover,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  rent  for  the  ground,  which  was  an  additional  in- 


reater  degree.    Your  committee,  therefore,  do  not    ducement  to  the  landlords  to  protect  and  encourage  the  culti- 


feel  the  least  despondency,  since  the  genial  moisture,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  our  climate,  gives  us  a  decided  superiority  on-this 
head  over  the  Flax-growing  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  as  great,  and  often  much  greater,  losses  are  sus- 
tained from  the  dryness  and  extreme  heat  of  their  summers. 
It  is  also  a  gratifying  fact,  in  relation  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Society,  that,  while  in  Ulster  the  produce  of  the  Flax 
crop  is  under  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  gene- 
rally, in  the  new  districts  of  the  other  provinces  the  crop  is 
abundant,  and  the  quality  excellent. 

"Fraudsinthe  Saleof  Flaxseed  ;  and  Souring  of  Home-saved  Seed. 
— In  their  last  annual  report,  your  committee  detailed  the  great 
injury  occasioned  by  the  vending  of  spurious  or  fraudulently 
made-up  seed.  Anxious,  by  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
some  individual  case,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  practice, 
and  thus  afford  any  farmers  who  might  in  future  be  sufferers  by- 
such  frauds  a  clue  to  the  means  of  legal  redress,  they  selected 
one  which,  from  its  extent  and  aggravated  nature,  and  the  clear 
chain  of  evidence  which  could  be  brought  forward,  proved  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  their  purpose.  By  agreeing  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  action,  in  the  event  of  its  issue  being  against  the 
plaintiff,  and  of  furnishing  a  special  counsel  to  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case,  the  parties  concerned  agreed  to  come  for- 
ward and  enter  on  the  prosecution.  The  result  in  the  case  of 
Simpson  c.  Dickson  as  reported  in  the  public  papers,  was  the 
finding  of  the  jury  iu  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  611. 
and  costs.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  arguments 
of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  strong  charge  delivered 
from  the  bench  on  this  occasion  were  such  as  to  increase  the 
value  of  this  case  as  a  precedent,  which  your  committee  have 
reason  to  believe,  has  already  had  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  as  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
sale  of  seed.  As  another  means  of  guarding  against  such 
frauds,  your  committee  recommended  the  saving  of  a  portion 
of  the  Flax  crop  each  year  on  the  Courtrai  system,  and  the  use 
of  the  seed  thus  saved  for  sowing.  This  advice  having  been 
acted  upon  in  several  districts  the  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, the  crops  thus  grown  being  equal  in  all  cases  and  fre- 
quently superior  to  those  grown  from  foreign  seed.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  trials  is  likely  to  encourage  the  extensive  adoption 
of  this  practice  thrbugbout  the  country.  Your  committee  are 
happy  to  learn  that  a  very  large  supply  of  Riga  and  Dutch 
sowing  seed,  of  prime  quality,  and  at  a  low  price,  is  offering 
this  season,  and  will  likely  be  brought  into  our  markets. 

"Value  of  Flax-seed  asFoodfor  Cattle. — Your  committee  have 
yearly  in  their  reports  to  you,  and  constantly  through  the 
practical  instructions  of  their  agriculturists,  urged  most 
strongly  the  importance  and  value  of  Flax-seed,  as  food  for  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  and  the  utter  folly  and  culpability  of  per- 
mitting this  to  go  to  waste  in  the  steep-pools.  The  produce  of 
the  Irish  Flax  crop  iu  seed  may  be  taken  as  averaging  100,000 
to  120,000  quarters  annually,  value  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  While  this,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  utter  loss,  the  imports  of  Flax-seed  and  oil-cakes, 
from  the  Continent  into  the  United  Kingdom,  have  averaged 
600,000  quarters  of  the  former,  and  SO, 000  tons  of  the  latter, 
annually — value  at  least,  two  millions  sterling.  Your  com- 
mittee are,  however,  happy  to  report  that  through  their  strong 
recommendations,  and  the  instructions  of  the  agriculturists, 
more  and  more  of  the  seed  is  each  year  saved,  although  as  yet 
fully  two-thirds  is  wasted.  The  success  of  those  gentlemen  in 
the;East  of  England  who  have  introduced,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Waraes,  an  excellent  system  of  house  feeding  on 
Flax-seed,  is  deserving  of  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  Irish 
farmers,  and  its  adoption  highly  recommended." 

Mr.  W.  SHAR3LAX  Crawford,  M.P.,  moved  the  adoption  of 
this  report.  He  said  the  extent  of  the  employment  which  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  Flax  would  afford,  could  be  learned  by 
a  reference  to  the  various  documents  interspersed  through  the 
reports  of  that  Society.  He  should  not  take  up  their  time  by 
going  through  any  great  number  of  them,  on  that  occasion, 
but  would  merely  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one  sta- 
tistical statement,  which  appeared  in  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  which  had  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
hy  Sir  Robert  Kane,  to  be  used  by  him,  in  his  work  on  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country.  We  find  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  produce  and  profits  of  a  crop  grown  by 
Mr.  Blakely,  of  Waringstown,  as  recorded  in  former  transac- 
tions of  this  Society.  This  crop  was  the  produce  of  three  sta- 
tute acres  ;  on  these  three  acres  he  had  at  least  100  stones,  sold 
for  155.  per  stone,  realizing  75!.  (no  mention  is  made  of  the 
quantity  or  value  of  boles  or  seed).  The  process  of  converting 
this  Flax  into  cambric  is  described  thus  : — 


vation  of  Flax,  as  much  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  tenants.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  would  be  a  highly  improper 
course  to  devote  too  great  a  proportion  of  a  small  holding  to 
Flax  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  crop  which  will  not 
admit  of  being  sown  too  frequently  in  the  same  ground.  But, 
on  the  supposition  that  in  sowing  a  half  acre,  a  man  devotes  to 
that  purpose  but  one-sixteenth  of  his  farm,  by  following  a  pru- 
dent system  of  rotation,  it  would  not  be  repeated  in  the  same 
ground  oftener  than  once  in  every  16  years.  This  would  be 
allowing  him  an  ample  interval  "for  the  renovation  of  the 
ground  after  the  former  sowing.  The  report  which  had  been 
read  showed,  that  that  most  important  process,  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  had  greatly  increased  this  year.  There  was  an  ex- 
ample furnished  him'by  his  friend  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Comber,  of 
the  great  value  of  saving  the  seed  of  Flax.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  stated  that  Mr.  Andrews  had  saved  and  sold,  from  a 
crop  of  Flax  which  bad  produced  him  2S!.  16s.  10t!.,  at  the  rate 
of  from  15s.  to  16s.  the  Scotch  stone,  a  quantity  of  seed,  which, 
at  a  price,  had  given  the  sum  of  11!.  6s.  6d.  Here  was  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  farmer,  which  had  been  hitherto  but  too  much 
neglected,  but  which,  through  the  assistance  offered  by  that 
Society,  he  trusted,  would  become  generally  known  and  carried 
out  successfully. — The  Northern  Whig. 


Farm  Memoranda. 

A  Farm  in  Dumfriesshire. — You   will    think    me 
tardy  in  complying  with  your  request,   that  I  would 
give  you  some  account  of  the  tile-drains  executed  on 
this  farm  of  late  years  ;  but  having  been  much  occu- 
pied during  the  summer  and  autumn,  I  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  different  years 
in  one  concise  report  for  insertion  in  my  farm-book  till 
now,  aud  I   waited  until   I   had  done  so,  intending  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  some  remarks  ou  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  work.     We  commenced  the  tile- 
drains  in  1835,  but  at  that  time  had  a  long  way  to  lead 
the  tiles,  and  paid  a  high  price  for  them.    In  1836,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  put  up  a  tile-work  in  this  parish, 
and  a  year  after  another  iu  the  neighbouring  parish,  to 
supply  his  tenants  with  draiuing-tiles.     We  continued 
to  get  them  from  1836  to  1S39  from  these  tileries,  but 
the  demand  was  so  great  we  had  always  to  set  in  our 
carts  for  days  previous  to  the  drawing  of  the  kilns,  and 
thus  a  very  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  both  of  men  and 
horses,  as  one  of  the  tileries  where  the  best  tiles  were 
made  was  seven  miles  distant,  and  we  seldom  could  get 
our  fields  completed  in  a  season  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  supply.      As  this  farm  is  of  considerable  extent 
(7-50  acres),  and  600  required  draining,  I  saw  it  would 
be  a  ruiuous  concern  going  on  in  that  way,  and  at 
length  proposed  the  erection  of  a  tile-kiln  for  our  own 
use,  and  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to  know  if 
he  would  consent  to  our  having  a  tile-work  of  our  own, 
and  what  he  would  allow  per  rood.     His  answer  was 
extremely  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  so   that   the 
thing  was  proceeded  with  at  once.     I   kept  exact  ac- 
counts of  everything,  and  an  account  of  it  was  after- 
wards drawn  up,  for  which  a  premium  was  obtained 
from  the   Highland   Society.      I  inclose   you  a  copy, 
though  there  have  been  so  many  improvements  since 
that  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  you.     From  1835 
to   1839   the  number  of  tiles  we  used  was   300,792 ; 
the  number  of  roods  (of  IS  feet)  of  drains,  15,831.   The 
3-inch  tiles  were  charged  25s.  per  thousand  ;  the  4-inch 
32s.;  and  we  were  allowed  3d.  per  rood  for  cutting  the 
drains,  excepting  a  few  done  at  our  own  cost  previous 
to  the  Duke's  tile  works  being  erected.     The  total  sum 
for  those,  on  which  we  pay  5   per  cent,  interest,  is 
567/.  15s.  ~d.     From  1840  till  this  time,  we  have  made 


£  s.  d.\  latter),  for  these  we  have  received  3354/.  5s.,  paying 
8  I  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole.     The  extent  of  ground  com- 
pletely drained  is  588  acres  ;  we  have  only  14  or  15 
acres  more  to  drain,  for  which  we  have  tiles  made,  and 
shall  complete  them  this  winter.     The  drains  are  cut 
when  the  ground  is  in  lea ;  they  are  almost  all  in  the 
furrows  ;  the  ridges  15  feet  wide  ;   depth  of  the  drains 
2}  feet.     For   some   time   we   cut   the   drains  in   the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  that  we  might  have  enough  of  good 
soil  to  fill  in  the  drains  without  putting  any  of  the  clay, 
but  from  the  many  minute  veins  of  sand  that  intersected 
the  clay  acting  as  conductors  of  the  water,  we  discontinued 
this  and  cut  "them  at  once  in  the  furrow.     We  are  now 
Kying   down   the  land  much  flatter,  and  in  even  the 
most  tenacious  clay  soils  we  seldom  see  any  water  24 
hours  after  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain.     We  had  5  inches 
of  rain  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  July  ;  the  following 
afternoon,  on  riding  over  the  farm,  I  only  saw  water  on 
one  of  the  Grass-fields,  and  that  a  mere  "dub  "  ;  and 
instead  of  the  horse's  feet  sinking,  or  making  the  land 
sound  like  a  sponge,  as  it  formerly  did,  all  was  firm  and 
agreeable  to  ride  on.     Some  seasons  we  have  had  very 
large   crops   of  both  Swedes  and  Hybrid,  as  well  as 
yelTow   Turnips  on  our  out-field  land,  where  Turnips 
never  grew  before.     This  is  the  first  season  they  have 
been  indifferent,  the  long  drought  and  heat,  and  then  re- 
peated heavy  rains  (20  inches  in  seven  weeks,  com- 
mencing from  24th  June)  quite  put  a  stop  to  their  cul- 
tivation.    The  rotation  recommended  by  our  landlord 
is  two  years  in  Grass,  a  white  crop,  a  green  crop,  and 
again  a  white  crop,  with  Grass-seeds.     Of  course  we 
may  cut  the  first  year's  Grass,  if  we  like  ;  and'need  not 
take  up    the  Grass  fields  after  two  years,  unless   we 
choose.      We  rather  think  the  most  of  our  out-field 
land  will  require  to  remain  in  Grass  three  years.   -We 
do  not  approve  taking  hay  especially  from  our  out-field 
land,  but  occasionally  do  so,  as  from  so  much  tile  leading 
our  horses  have  had  hard  work.     I  am  very  desirous  of 
getting  into  a  regular  right  system,  now  that  the  draining 
is  nearly  over.    We  have  for  some  years  j ust  been  taking 
what  fields  we  could  get  drained  out  of  lea  ;  and  until 
all  the  land  was  safe  for  our  sheep,  we  could  not  keep 
so  many  as  we  shall  now  do.     Our  ewes  are  Leicester, 
and  half-bred  Cheviot  and  Leicester,  from  which  we 
take  three  crops  of  lambs,  selecting  always  our  best 
ewe  lambs  to  keep  up  our  stock,  and  sell  the  draft  ewes 
fat  in  Sept.  or  this  month;  we  have  lately  sold  the  whole 
lot  over  head  at  35s.  ;  when  we  sell  our  lambs  in  July, 
at  "  spaining,"  we  get  20s.  or  sometimes  more.      This 
season  we  have  kept  them  all,  and  sold  the  bullocks 
we  should  have  fed,  had  the  Turnip  crop  been  better. 
We  have  30  cows,  and  rear  their  calves,  feeding  the 
bullocks  at  2£  or  34  years  old,  aud  selling  the  heifers- 
in  calf,  excepting  those  we  keep  to  stock  up  our  dairy 
with.     Thus  we  breed  and  rear  all  our  stock,  having 
scarcely  any  good  land  capable  of  feediug  stock  fat,  ex- 
cepting sheep  on  seeds.     Previous  to  the  tile-draining, 
we  could  not  grow  Turnips  for  our  sheep,  but  had  more 
land  in  Grass,  and  took  Turnips  for  our  sheep  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  only  kept  a  flying  stock,,  purchasing 
Cheviot  ewes  every  autumn,  taking  one  crop  of  lambs, 
and  selling  them  the  following  season,  which  was   at- 
tended with  much  risk  and  trouble.     We  could  not  feed 
any  cattle  for  want  of  Turnips  ;  therefore,  sold  them 
generally  in  autumn,  or  the  heifers  in  spring.     Now  we 
have  all' the  benefit  of  the  manure  of  the  sheep  at  home, 
and  these  three  last  winters  have  made  large  quanti- 
ties of  rich  manure,  from  feeding  15  to  25  cattle   on 
Turnips,  oil-cake,  grain,  and  Linseed  ;  besides  feeding 
our  cows  also  on  these  :  but  we  have  not  such  quantities 
of  straw  for  litter  as  induce  us  to  adopt  your  excellent- 
method  of  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  in  boxes,  as  our 
land    is   best    suited    for   Oats,   and  we  rarely   grow 
either  Barley  or  Wheat ;  neither  soil  or  climate  being 
adapted'for  it.     I  fear  you  will  find  this  detail  tedious 
aud  uninteresting.     We  are  far  behind  in  many  things. 
— Farm,  Dumfriesshire. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  which 
was  printed  by  the  H.  S.  in  their  Ag.  Jour,  in  1842, 
aud  which  our  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  us.] 

Tilery.  "  A  plan,  combining  economy  with  efficiency,, 
was  adopted  to  suit  the  views  of  responsible  and  respect- 
able contractors,  who  undertook  the  manufacturing  of 
the  tiles.  The  result  has  been  in  every  respect  most 
satisfactory. 

In  the  season  of  1841,  the  number  of  til«s  made,  was— 
286,478  three-inch  tiles 
anil    29,671  four-inch    do. 


Total    ..    316,149 
"  The  kiln  was  drawn  20  times,  giving  an  average  ot 


15,S07,£y  tiles  for  each  kiln. 


Dates  of  drawing  the  kiln  each  time. 

June  14  August  2  September  1-t 

22  10  25- 

31  19  October      21 

July  10  31  16 

20  Sept.    7  25 

The  quantity  of  coals  used  was  154  tons. 
In  1S42,  the  number  of  tiles  made  was  221,796  three-inch  tiles, 
and  21,204  four-inch    do. 


April  29 

Mav  10 

"  18 

31 

June 


Total  ..  243,000 
"  The  kiln  was  drawn  14  times  up  to  the  ISth  Septem- 
ber, when  a  sufficient  number  for  the  season  was  ob- 
tained, giving  the  average  of  17,357f  tiles  for  each  kiln. 
Dates  of  drawing  each  kiln  full. 
Mav  3  June  11  July  19  September  9 

14  IS  29  1" 

23  27  Aug.   6 

31  July  11  19 

"The  quantity  of  coals  used  was  113  tons  lo  cwt. 
There  was  also  burnt  in  1842,  1500  soles  for  the  bot- 


andnsed  1,504,694  drainlng-tiles,  and  cut  79,062  roods  I  toms  of  drains      More  have  not^ been  burned  as  sia tes 
.  of  drains  (or  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  more  of  the  I  suitable  for  soles,  are  obtained  at  a  lower  cost.    It  win 
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be  seen  from  the  detailed  account,  afterwards  given,  of 
the  expenses  of  erecting  the  work,  that  the  whole  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  carriage  of  materials,  was  139/.  Os.  10§d. 
No  repairs  whatever  have  hitherto  been  required,  and 
the  only  additional  outlay  has  been  the  purchase  of  500 
fire  bricks  for  the  flue,  which  cost  17.  16s.  3d.     Coals 
are  delivered  at  the  work  at  7s.  Ad.  per  ton  of  excellent 
quality.     The  three-inch  tiles,  the  size  mostly  used   are 
delivered  to  me  at  1 8*.,  and  the.  four-inch  at  23s!  per 
1000  ;  the  contractor  having  a  free  house  and  horse's 
Grass.     It  is  hoped  that  the  details  given  may  encou- 
rage the  establishment  of  similar  economical  works  by 
proprietors  or  their  tenants,  where  thorough-drainin" 
is  required  and  clay  can  be  met  with— for  there  is  not 
only  a  great  saving,  from  the  comparatively  small  sum 
that  requires  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  tiles,  to 
repay  the  cost  of  the  works,  but  there  is  also  a  saving 
in  carriage  to  the  tenant,  and  an  advantage  afforded  of 
making  the  time  of  leading  the  tiles  subservient  to  the 
other  operations  of  the  farm,  in  place  of  interfering 
with  them.  6 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE 


Detailed  Expense  of  the  Erection  of  the  TOe-Worh 


Stones  for  kiln,  62. 0s.  ed.,  common  bricks 

71.  18s.  6d 

3050  fire-bricks  (which  quantity  left  suflil 

cient  for  setting  the  kiln) 
35  measures  of  lime,  each  containing'^ 

imp.  bushels,  at  lod.,  11.  9s.  2d.,  buildine; 

kiln,  1U. 


£ 
13  19 


£  s.  d. 


15 


100  long  fire-bricks    . .        .'.        "        V      ±  13 


Sheds.— Wood  got  at  a  sale,  part  of  which 
was  left  over  for  palings  and  farm  pur- 
poses   

3290  feet  of  boarding,  at  lid.,  for' shelves 
ready  to  put  up,  and  laths 

Sawing  3122  feet  of  boards  for  shelvinc' 
at  2s.  6d.  per  100  feet        . .        . . 

Joiner  work  of  shed,  per  contra'ct,  in- 
cluding nails  

Additional  sawing  of  boards  and'  planks 
required        . 

10  000  Welsh  slates,  m.  6s.,  slate  nails 

21.  15s.  

303  yards  slating,  at  2 jd.  per  yard ' 


42    i  11 


22    0    0 
16    3    1 


3  15    6 
24    7    0 


1  10    0 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

^ITn1"™11-?  C~Mi*  !t  wlth  the  impost  as  you 
,P/°S°if  •  Thel'e  t  °?  J?etter  Wa?  of  usinS  "-  ^d  unless  your 
land  is  poor,  you  had  better  apply  this  to  green  crops.    It  is 

™,P-°M  e  t0  sa.y.at  wnat  ™te_for  the  liquid  is  of  such 
va uable  composition  ;  but  a  quantity  containing  perhaps 
halt  a  cwt.  of  ammonia  would  be  an  efficient  dressing  for  an 

Analysis  or  Soir-G  C-Tou  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Gyde 
of  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  subject 

Books-  Constant ;  Header,   fa-"Low  on  Landed  Property," 

Hoppus  on  Practical  Measuring,"  "  Gibson  on  Surveying  " 

.trLtT       1S  a™erre  ready  reckoner  with  explanatory  in- 

vlZ    ?-^,  H  L  £«"»<>»-"  backer's  Essay  on  Small 

~  better  rt,,  7«l \™\™  P.ub  ished  Glossai'J  of  scientific  terms 
-  better  than  "  Brande's  Dictionary." 

BZZil'DtlIT~,C7~¥Te-sb  lime  can  have  no  E™h  influence 
™  A  lSn'phll!;":  add  has-  The  influences  respectively 
exerted  by  these  substances  are  opposite.  Sulphuric  acid 
sets  phosphoric  acid  free,  and  therein  lies  its  merits  Lime 
would  only  fix  it  the  firmer.  merits,    urne 

CA^ZSrKK  WF^eIeeA  ma*be  sown  in  the  common 
Suffolk  or  cup  drill  by  first  mixing  the  seed  with  sand  or 

3  JJha°°iS  a  capita'  manure  for  it,  applied  either 
mixed  with  earth,  which  is  generally  best,  or  alone  sown 
broadcast  m  wet  weather  in  April.  Gardener's  Turnip  cutter 
s"  years  fortott  ^  ™  ^  ™  *™*  it  for 

D?/vI  ^ATTiB'  &C--K  L  lawton-Yon  should  write  to  the 
WaTefidd,fYorPksrh^.,arS  "b0nt  ^  '*™^-  ^arnock, 

Epidemic— A  Sub— Next  week,  if  possible. 

F^merS'Crhfh~T?'"'^Te  suppose  y°u  mean  the  London 
farmers  Club  It  is  merely  an  agricultural  society,  meeting 
B°ackfriar  discussion  at  the  York  Hotel,  Bridge-st., 

Gbass  Seeds-  JJi— Lawson  recommends  for  permanent  pas- 
ture on  "  medium  soils  "  without  a  crop- 


[Nov.  28, 
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Iron-work  for  clay-mill,  and  all  other 
iron- work,  or  tools  made  of  iron.'neces- 
sary  for  the  work 4    5    0 

Linen  for  curtains "      o  ig    <j 


19    4    H 


Coopers'  work  on  pug-mill         ....  1 

Cost  of  shed  against  the  kiln     . .        . .        [[        "m      -2 


"  The  carriage  of  the  materials  is  not  included  in  thl 
above. 

T  "Cost  of  making  Brain  TUes. 

It  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  profitable  for  either 
a  proprietor  or  farmer  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  by  day's  wages.  The  cost  to  the  con- 
tractors for  the  different  parts  of  the  process  is  about 
as  follows  : — 

3-inch  Tiles,  4-inch  Tiles, 

Removing  the  surface  and  ca-sting0fPI1r°':  '     ^T' 

Grinding  and  sand       . .        . .  "    i  12 

Paid  for  moulding        ..         ..  §    a  I    % 

{Out  of  which  the  moulder  pays  the 
boy  attending  him  lad.  per  day  ) 

Pilling  into  the  kiln     . .        . .  19  10 

Coals.—  9*  cwt.  at  7s.  id.  per  ton     !!    3    6  in 

Burning  (the  fireman  attending  day 

and  night)        ..16  2    n 

Taking  out  of  kiln       1    0  12 

Superintendence,  incidents,  and  up- 
holding the  shed,  kiln,  and  imple- 
ments 09  11 

"  The  hands  employed  have  generally  been— Three 
moulders  j  three  boys  ;  two  men  at  the  clay,  and  assist- 
ing at  the  kiln  ;  and  one  of  the  contractors  assisting  at 
moulding  and  taking  a  general  superintendence." 

Miscellaneous. 

Wlmtanee  of  Grass-land  broken  up.— This  farmer,  in 
184o,  broke  up  a  piece  of  pasture  land,  the  half  of  which 
he  pared  and  burned  in  autumn,  and  after  spreading 
the  ashes,  sowed  Wheat  and  ploughed  it  in  with  a  thin 
arrow,  and  obtained  a  very  good  crop.  The  other  half 
he  ploughed  up  without  paring  and  burning.  The  land 
was  harrowed  and  dragged,  and  the  Wheat  sown  and 
dragged  in.  He  had  but  a  very  bad  crop,  scarcely 
worth  reaping,  with  abundance  of  weeds.  The  soil  of 
this  land  averages  8  or  9  inches  deep,  on  gravel,  ivhich 
rests  on  a  subsoil  of  Oxford  clay.  The  succeeding 
crops  on  a  four-field  course  answered  very  well  —  Mr 
Bravender,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soe.  Jour. 

Extraordinary  Crop  of  Wheat-One  grain  of  white 
Wheat  was  planted  on  the  17th  of  August,  1844,  and 
the  plant  was  taken  up  and  divided  into  six  on  the  6th 
ot  Uctober  ;  these  were  sub-divided  into  18  on  the  24th 
ttZ7Vyl  184?\  Five  0f  these  PJants  were  destroyed 
Sra?™™.^  ^      rema.ininS  !3  yielded  112  ears  and 

in  Julv  ^ik  1Ch,Wer^dl^bled  iQ  N°™»°er,  and  cut 
in  duly,  1846,  and  yielded  half  a  bushel  (minus  three 
quarters  of  a  pint)  of  good  Wheat,  which  weighed 
30  lbs.  6  oz  ;  the  straw  weighed  79  lbs.  9  oz.  The 
superiority  of  dibbling  Wheat  over  the  old  system  of 
sowing  it  broadcast,  has  been  well  shown  in  one*  of  the 
allotment  gardt-ns  of  Horsham.  One-eighth  of  an  acre 
was  eoua  ly  div.ded  one  part  being  dibbled  wUh  Wheat 
at  the  rate  of  2  gallons  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  the  other 

£?hn^WnT^0adW1t'  at  therate  °f  2  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  Tue  product  of  the  first,  or  dibbled  seed 
was  at  the  rate  of  13  sacks  to  the  acre'  ;  wl.ile  the  pro' 
duce  of  the  second  was  at  the  rate  of  10  sacks.  This 
experiment  was  performed  in  one  of  the  allotment  gar- 
dens (whu.li  number  105)  in  Horsharo.-o^  AW 


lbs. 

Aira  C33spitosa  lutescens.  .1 
Alopecurus  pratensis. ...  2 
Arrhenatherum    avena-i  ., 

ceum I  lj 

A  vena  flavescens..        ..  1 

Dactylis  glomerata        . .  2 
Festuca  duriuscula       . .  3 
F.  heterophylla  ..        ..1 

F.  loliacea  . .        . .        ..1 

F.  pratensis         . .        . .  2 


lbs. 

Lolium  ltahcum  . .  . .  3 
L.  perenne  . .  , .  . .  5 
Phleum  pratense  . .  . .  1A 
Poa  nemoralis         . .        . .  4" 

P.  trivialis *  ji 

Trifolium    pratense  1 

perenue    . .        . .  /       *  •  4 
T.  repens       5 
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Also  Barley  or  Eye,  about  1  bushel  additional,  per  acre 
seedsman  will  obtain  the  varieties  for  you 

LocERNE-rz)  ir-If  up  high  enough  to  make  the  forage  of 
any  value  cut  it;  but  if  only  a  few  inches  high  you  may  as  I 
well  leave  it  till  the  spring  * 

Mangold   Wdbzel-Smo-You  had  better  lift  them,  cut  the 
tops  oft,  and  transplant  them  now  into  any  convenient  corner  I 
ot  land  not  manured  ;  letting  them  stand  at  intervals  of  3  ft 
every  way.     They  will  sprout  and  bear  seed  next  year 

Oilcake  or  BiAss-Henfield—lt  is  not  better  to  sell  Beans  at 
44s  per  quarter  and  buy  oilcake  at  12Z.  10s.  per  ton  The 
best  mixture  you  can  give  cattle  or  sheep  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  Linseed  and  Beans.     The  former  you  can  buy  at  12!.  to 

hal'/wHh  bayeraff.^  ^^  be  Sr°Und  and  giTea  half  and 
POTATOES-C  Vis-Swedish  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and 
Belgian  Carrots,  are  any  of  them  suitable  as  a  substitute  for 
1  otatoes  as  food  for  pigs. 
Scab  in  Sheep— B  J  &— Next  week. 

SoNDRiEs-jB^urer-We  imagine  that  the  accumulated  cut- 
tings at  short  intervals  of  a  rich  meadow  would  exceed  in 
amount  the  sum  of  a  few  cuttings  in  the  same  period  It 
becomes  a  question  whether  and  when  the  advantage  will  be 
worth  purchase  at  the  cost  of  the  greater  labour  of  frequent 
mowings    The  truth  as  regards  stall  feeding  is  that  while  an 

Z  , Z>  £  °0W  T11  SIV,e  ?lore  milk  atpasture  than  when  tied 
up,  yet  the  produce  of  land  will  yield  more  milk  per  acre 
if  consumed  in  the  house  than  if  consumed  out-of-doors  The 
thing  is  explained  by  so  much  larger  a  number  of  cows  bein- 

supported  on  the  same  quantity  of  food  in  than  out Coal 

cinders  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  manure,  especially  on 
clay  land;  but  this  is  a  misappropriation;  they  should  be 
used  as  fuel,  and  their  ashes  used  as  manure.— -In  stall 
feeding  the  dung  all  falls  in  one  place,  and  the  feet  of  the" 
animal  stand  in  one  place ;  it  would  not  answer  to  let  its 

litter  accumulate  under  it  as  in  box-feeding. It  will  be 

lost  labour  to  apply  lime  on  wet  peaty  soil ;  but  you  may  do 
so  with  profit  011  drained  land  though  it  be  not  broken  up 
—-Does  phosphoric  rat  poison  lose  its  eflicacy  after  keening 
mixed  with  flour  and  sugar  ?  [Yes.  It  should  only  b! 
mixed  as  it  is  wanted.]  3 

Vetches-  T  W  M -They  are  considered  very  fattening  food  for 
pigs  They  should  be  crushed  or  ground  and  given  as  Barley 
meal  is  given.  Barley  meal  and  Indian  corn  meal  and  Bean 
meal  and  Pollard  are,  any  of  them,  better,  because  cheaper 

V  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


-S^Sis^^ 

-still  continue  to  make  ttpfr? e  produce  °.f  a  second  crop 
Other  fruit,  as  weUasVeeetahle,»rPP,ea^nCe  ,in  the  Market- 
but  trade  is  far  fi-om  being  brisk  P°  br°US;h'  ina^danee; 
for  the  demand;  but  Grales  both  V  ?■  \PpleS1  aJe  sufficient 
scarce.  Apples  and  Pears  hive  not  fne  f-  aad.Fo™g*,  are 
week  •  the  latter  are  rather  mo^  1  .?i'e,d  ln  Pnce  8ince  last 
brougiitin  greater  abundancTlnanfh'xr  ,0rangcs  are  also 
tained,  and  Nuts  ar.rS'j  »Pamsh  Melons  maybe  ob- 

,  scarcer,  and  ttS."  3SE ^  demanVfor  FiT?'  t™™'8  are 
scarce.  Of  Vegetables  cm, ana  tor  ■ filberts.  Lemons  are 
good  and  plentiful .  Carrotf  and e%J™Ut\°™°,  &c,  are 
little  in  price.  Beans  rSnain  S«,w  ^  lpS  haTe  altered  bu' 
Celery  is  good  inZfenlTl1 .  h.e  Bame  as  la8t  week. 

tinues  to  be  imported     Cnt  pF^  i  •  f  ""eradish  still  con- 

Jasmines,  CameUias  pa,! Io^ers  eblefl>'  COVB^  of  Heaths, 
politan  Viole^LucuUa|raSnrR-GardenlaJ  CaCti>  Nea^ 

pi       .      ,  .BRUITS, 

rine  Apple,  perlb.,  4<to  7, 
brapBn,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  3.  to  5< 
A  „~7      ?,or,u8al.  P"  lb.,  9d  to  1. 
Apple.,  Des,.,  per  bu.h.,3.ild  to  Si 

—  tlituhen,  it  to6« 
rear.,  per  hf.-sleve,  u  to  12. 
Ot»nge.,  per  do«en,  2.  to  3. 

—  per  100,  Hi  to  20. 
Berberries,  per  M.-iv.,  61  to  7. 
Lemon.,  per  doien,  U  6U\oSi 

Cabbages,  per  doz.,  ei  to  1 .  „„ 

—  red,  per  doz.,  1.  to  81 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  6.  to  12. 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  1.  to  E. 
Artichokes,  per  doz    3,  to  6. 
7T.7  JJ""'»lem,p.hf.,ieT8,i,  to  2. 
French  Bean.,  per  ht.-.v.,l,6d' to  2. 
borrel,perhf..sleve,Od  to  9d 
rotatoea,  per  ton,  Al  to  Bl 

—  owt.,  3.  Gd  to  61  Bd 

—  „,.    bu.hel,  1.  u  to  3.  6d 

T,,-^    Kld°ey,  per  bu.hel,  2.10  «. 

lurnlps,  per  doz.,  1*  to  2. 

Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  ed  to  li  Gd 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1.  to  4. 

Luoumber8,  each,  Gd  to  1*  Gd 

Leeka,per  doz,,  i.  to  2. 
Celery,  per  bundle,  Gd  to  1.  Gd 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3.  to  6. 
Onions,  per  bu.hel,  6.  to  8» 
ovl,  SPani"11.  Per  doz.,  1.  Gd  to  4. 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lod 


Lemons  per  100,  10.  to  Sot 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6. 
l!T5et  A'""""ls,  perlb.,  2.  to  8. 
tllberts.Engli.h.p.  100 lbs., 85. to  90. 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  1001b..,  95.  to  100. 

—  Barcelona,  HO. 

—  Brazil,  IE.  '     le, 

—  Spanish.  lae 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16,  to  24. 


VEGETABLES. 

Garlic  .perlb.,  Gd  to  8d 
spinach,  per  ,ioTllj  ,,  to  j,  M 
As-aragua,  per  100.  3.to6. 
Seakale  per  punnet,  2.  Gd  to  3. 
Jal.ifjr,  p.  bundle,  1<  10  J.  6d 
Scorzr.nera,  I,  to  K  6d 
Brussel,  Sprouts,  p»r  hf..T,  l.Bd  to 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  .core,  8d  to  1. 
S°J'18t0i,».Perhf..„.,3,,o4, 
ijndlve,  per  score,  6d  to  1. 

Mushtooo,,  p„  pottle>  M  t(j  lf  u 
amaJl  salads    per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  Dunohi  3d  t0  id 

Ihymn,  per  bunch,  3d 

Watercress,  p.  12  em.  bun.  OdloSd 

rarsley,  per  bunch,  id  to3d 

T.-  .     u»ote,  per  bundle,  1, 10  1.  ed 

Tarragon,  per  bunch,  8d 

Mint,  green,  per  bunoh,  6d  to  Bd 

marjoram,  per  bunch,  3^d  to  4d 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
p-im.  a.    j  „  Smithfield,  Nov.  26 

Wh.techapel,  Nov   4°""  C°°m>  3ale™!,n' 

70.  to    76.  I  Old  Clover    SO.toIOO.I 

-         -I^CloVer7"         1°      SM"        »-•• 
Trade  very  dull. 

p-i„. »,    a  li     Cdmbebland  Mabket,  Nov   26 

New  Hay        .          I6        1°  j  Jf/^lotr  1         I'  J  S,r>"         32"°"» 
Jobh"A  B*.KBa,  Hay  Salesman, 

mt  „   ,      .  HOPS,  Friday,  Nov   ^7 

per^tloL  WuTvery i™!1  H0P,  Whb  ^W'  "  *  ad™»  ■*  *»>  " 

i ^^^     Pattbndek  &  Smith,  Hop-Factora. 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


™  ,    MAEK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  23. 

the  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samnles  thk 
rfrtacinfllv  1  moderate>  and  th.  greater  paA  fakln  offlaSv 
principally  for  shipment,  at  an  advance  of  Is  per  or  Free 
Foreign  met  a  limited  sale,  holdersinsisting  on  Joimlr prices 
We  did  not  hear  of  any  transactions  in  bonded—Barley  all  but. 
the  finest  qualities,  must  be  noted  Is  per  or.  W-Bean" 

°s  ner"^  "  X  t^P    and  the  *SS  Cbeapor  .?»id declined  Is  to 
-spei  qi—  White  Peas  were  difficult  of  disposal-   Grev  un 

writett  dearerU6'r"n"  flhe  °,ft-traae  Was  fi™  •    bnt  wTSeSS 

wnte  it  dearer— In  flour  there  is  very  little  doing Maize  con 

tinues  in  request  from  48s  to  49s  6d  for  Galatz  aflMt. 

BBIT1SH     PEB  IMPEEIAL   QUAETEE.  s.  s.                        .       . 

Wheat,  fc.aox,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .            White  m  rs 

— -    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkehlre'6  f,  f0 

cS 'IK ^" "^^^"""-P^WW.  Chevalier  SI  S 

Uate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  2a  ii 

—   Northumberland  and  Scotoh    .      '.   ™Ted  %  £ 

Malt,  pale,  ship  •       '.     '"  -        P,ed    2S    30 

- —    Hertford  and  Essex  '. 

Bmo.,  Mazagan  'old  and  new  "  36  to  41        Tick'  38°  'a 

Pel.  Whif.    ^  t,e"r.°i'»>*      ■    44  to  48       Wind.  56    70 

»a.,  White         .  .        .    50  to  64      Maple  43    4H 


Had 

White 

Grind. 

Peed 

Potato 

Potato 


86 
32 


Flour. 
English     2441  Sks.   _  Erls. 

Irish  .     .    —  

Foreign      —      „    0365  " 


ABEIVALS  IN  THE  E1VEE  LAST  WEEK, 


Harrow  38  48 
Longpod  38  46 
Grey        38    42 


Rye. 


'Peas 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Waterside,  Nov.  23 
At  presentthere  is  such  a  sameness  in  this  Market  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  sameness  in  the  wording  of  a  report 
The  supply  continues  to  be  moderate  coastwise  from  Kent  and 
Essex,  Yorkshire,  Cambridge,  and  by  the  railways  from  the 
various  inland  counties.     The  prices  are  ranging  as  follow  — 


York  Regent*.  120s  to  180s 
Do.  fihrtws,  100a  to  13fla 
CambrldnehlrB  Regent,  12f)a  to  140b 
Do.  Shnws,  110b  to  120g 
Do-  Kidneys,  100a  to  130b 


Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  140a  to  J8i 

Do,  Hhswa,  120a  > 

Do.  Kidneva,  M0a 

French  Whites,  80s  to  110s 

Richard  Harrib. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  23.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

Beat  Long-woo.g  .  -  4a  6104 
Ditto  (shorn)         -      _ 

Ewes  and  second  quality-  4  0  4 
Ditto  (shorn)         -      _  _ 

Lamba     ---.'    — 

PiKB  -         --.     4 


UeetScots,  Herefords,  &o.  4i    Oto  4s  4 
Best  Short  Horna  -3840 

seoond  quality  Beasts     =    2834 
nalvoi  -  -    *    0      4  10 

Best  DomiB&Half-bradB    i  lo      6    2 
Ditto  (ahorn) 


-  -r.-  -        •    4     u      b    O 

x  nere  stp  noi  eo  manv  B^rucs  in  Mnrlrnt  tn  ^aw  .  >,,.<.  »u  i 

equal  to  the  demand.  wLh  S"rnT.id"  The'^  .Yseo".'  £ .'XFf^jTd 

da.'.  nnJ..S»  i'     '1'fficul.y  make  *,  and  s-eond-rate  Laiely  reach   Pri! 

?*\JTr I      Zu-     Wi'  l>»ve  ahove  £00  from  Holland  and  Germany    We  have 

Beast.,  3697;  Sheep  and  Lamb.,  26,260 ;  Calves,  7a;  Pl^fl,  315. 

Feiday,  Nov.  27. 

in^for'eu.'li ,f  m"."lT'd?  "  '"""•  T ,ade- ia  "'"  l>'avy-e.p«einlly  for 
mierior  qualiiy.  ihe  best  Seotn  aie  malt  hl' from  It  to  4s  4d  Remt  <-h^.. 
Horn.,  a.  8d  to  4,  Scarc.ly  anything  i.  loing  I»  .econdia'tef  Sw  ll.S. 
bu.lnel.  tran.acted  Intnl.    ne.orlptlon  may  be  qno.ed  at  ° ,|S I  to  a.ij     i,,,t 

r:b.rrTfar°."oi'.'i;  ^''"^rhm»"''"""^"^ 

CIS.  ,.,  ?■  ,1"'''p,cmly,,k,»e  ln,°  oon.id.ra.tlon  that  lt.,0  are 
Mono..!.  ™(™.  Ge,m„ny_notwl>h„andinB  It  I,  d.ffieul.  to  eff-ot  "ale.  at 
„  ,"!  orl  „?,,;  1.7.,  r  °?S  "?°".0t  bs  1"-°',T:  "'  ■»"'•  <»»n  s»  M.  The 
Jm    »1       «Po   i         i    ."  "^       00'"    '"  ""  Sd-     E""«»-  «""•.  4s  W  4s  40      The 

Seo'nVrafe"!.' "»S"»  ?.'?„?"  P""  "  b'""-,b«"  1"»l»le.  making  4s  M  .0  t 
.Md.r.»,(,!d»,,6J,    p,R,  arc  more  in  request  at  late  priees. 
xJea.tBj  1012;  Sheep  and  Lamb.,  3130;  CalveB,  186;  Pigs.380. 

41,  \Vest  .Smithfield. 


Wht.i  Barl.    Malt.iiOats.  1 
2833      3257       2?77         313 

— -      —  207        89.         _ 

6706   |  1651   I     _     |  9698  |     50     |    72     |  62? 

Feiday,  Nov.  27. 

MLke?  S»«!  E,nsUsi'  ^heat  fresh  "P  for  this  morning's 
In  f, 11 Vnrrir,  «  Jeai'8d  ^  our  9«otetions  of  Monday  lalt 
iS»™rf      t?  B3       e  'ransactl<>as  were  limited,  and  prices  un 

?  late  rates  iST'1  *»?<»^»«»  subsided.-Bar?eyTs  C" 
at  late  rates.— Beans  remain  the  same  :  but  whit"  Peas  in  snmo 
instances  offered  on  lower  terms.-The  Oat-trade  is  steadv  and 
pe"  ^arya^ce. PWard  ^°™*>-Mwe  in  deman^l^s 

ABRIVALS   THIS    WEEE. 
~      .,  ,  |        Wheat       I     .   Barley 

tngllsh        .    .  fi030  1960 

Irish  •      •       I  —  7on 

Foreign      .     .       I  3„0  |  1% 

IMPERIAL  AVEEAQES. 


Oata 
1680 
9560 

J  040 


Flour 

1860  Sks 


1  0200  brls 


Oct.         17  p0r  Quarter. 

—  24       .        ,        . 

—  31 

—  7      . 
Nov.       14     . 

—  .     21     . 

6  weeks'  A^reg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wh 

69tlQd 
80  10 

61  9 

62  3 
61     5 


Barl,.. 
38s  Sd 
40     2 


Oats 

26r  8d 


Rye. 

a  flu  3d 


Bean 

46/  Bd 


l-'niuii. 


Fluctuations  ia  last  six  week's  Com  Averages. 

Oct.  2i 


Pea*. 
47*,3rf 
48  10 


60  3  0] 


62s  3d 
61  9 
61  5 
60  10 
59  10 
59    8 


Oct.  17 


r 


Nov.  7 


Nov.  14. 


Nov.  21. 


SEEDS 
Canary      -        .        per  qr    60s  to  61b 
Caraway    -         -   .  por  cwt     40        43 
Clover,  Red,  English       -    —        — 

—  —      Foreign       -    —        — 

—  White,  EngJiBh    -    —        _ 

—  —    Foreign      -    —        — 
Coriander  -        -        -    10 
Hempoead          .      per  qr.    84 
Llnee<*d      -        .      per  qr,  ,  fio 

—  Baltic       -        -        -    46 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000    ^JSia'i 


51 


Nov.  23. 

Lineeed  Cakes.Forelgn.p.ton  91  to  1 1 
Muttardj  White,  per  bush    -    7a    8a 

—  Superfine        ,,  .    _    __ 

—  Brown  „  -      9    1! 
Rapesped,  English,  per  last    21/    an 

Rape  Cakes        .     per  ton        6/ 

Saintfbin        -        .        .        .    _ 

Tared,  Eng.,  winter,  p.  bnsh.  6s  fl»6d 
_—    ,F°re1gn        .       .        .  4B0d  6a 
Trefoil       -       .    per  owt.    16    19 
Turnlp_(too  variable  for  quotation^ 

KiNOsroKD  amj  Lav, 
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%ales  fag  Auction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
\/j  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
LVX  to  Public  Competition  by  Auction  on  the  Premises, 
Sschol  Nursery,  Hampstead-road,  on  Mfondny,  Dec.  Till,  1*40, 
it  12  o'clock  (by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  in  consequence  of  the 
■rouud  being  let  fur  building,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
(URSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine  Evergreens  and  Shrubs, 
^ruit  and  Forest  Trees.  Also,  a  select  assortment  of  Standard 
loses.— May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  bi 
lad  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  -Seedsmen,  and  of  the 
Luctiuneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


MESSf 

i-'JL  to  pu 


TO  GENTLEMEX,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
ublic  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartbolo- 
new-lane,  on  Thursday.  Dec.  3,  1846,  at  1-'  o'clock.  A  first 
■la»*  collection  of  DUTCH  BULBS,  comprising  very  fine 
loublo  and  single  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Snowdrops, 
lunquils,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Anemoue,  Ranunculus,  ifcc.  Also  a 
plendid  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  consisting 
it';ill  tlie  leading  varieties,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  wefl 
urnUhed  with  bloom  buds,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning 
>t  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Imerieau  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
new-lane,  on  Friday.  Dec.  4,  1S46,  at  12  o'clock  (by  order  of 
Uonj.  Lou[s  Van  Houtte,  Nurseryman  and  Florist  to  the  King 
jfthe  Belgian*},  about  250  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM, 
beautifully  furnished  with  bloom  buds.  Also  a  tine  collection 
)f  DUTCI1  BULBS,  comprising  very  fine  double  and  siugle 
Hyacinths,  Antholiza,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Nar- 
;issus,  Tulips,  Sparaxia,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale,  aud  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
\mericau  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MoRRIS  have  re 
eeived  instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  by 
Auction  on  the  Premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  on 
Monday,  Dec.  14,  1S46,  aud  following  day,  at  11  o'clock  (by 
;>rder  of  Mr.  Pamplin,  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
required  for  other  purposes),  the  whole  of  ihe  valuable  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
5ne  Evergreens,  Dwarf  Trained  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  ; 
ilso  about  500  Camellias,  from  2  to  5  feet,  beautifully  furnished 
with  bloom  buds,  Azalea  Iudica,  and  Erica,  of  sorts,  and 
at  her  Greenhouse  Fiants,  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale, 
Catalogues  {tid.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auc- 
ioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


MEXICAN  ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS.  JVC.  and  S.  STEVENS  will  sell  by  Auction, 
at  their  Great  Room,  33,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on 
ruesday,  December  1,  at  12  for  1  o'clock,  a  small  Importation 
>f  ORCHIDS  from  various  provinces  of  Mexico,  including  many 
avourite  varieties. — On  view  the  day  prior,  and  Catalogues 
tad  of  the  Auctioneers,  3S,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 


NORFOLK.— FREEHOLD  AND  TITHE-FREE  ESTATES. 
ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENTS  in  as  fine  Land  as  any  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Attleborough  Station 
on  the  Norfolk  Railway. 

j\/j  R.  BUTCHER. will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Royal 
1_»X  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  Friday,  December  11,  at  Twelve 
('clock,  either  as  an  entirety  or  in  Three  Lots,  unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  Private  Contract,  of  which  due  notice 
rill  be  given,  that  desirable  and  well-known  e-tate  called  the 
IALL  FARM,  at  old  Buckenbam,  Norfolk,  celebrated  as  being 
me  of  the  most  extraordinary  producing  farms  in  the  county, 
he  Arable  Land  yielding  on  an  average  of  years  '40  to  50 
mshels  of  Wheat,  and  50  to  60  bushels  of  Barley  per  acre, 
■emarkable  for  the  growth  of  Turnips  and  Beet  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  pastures  (upwards  of  GO  acres)  producing  feed 
if  the  "most  fattening  description.  It  comprises  an  exceUent 
armhouse,  called  the  Hall  Double  Cottage,  three  Barns,  Riding 
md  Cart  Horse,  Stables,  Cowhouse,  Piggeries,  Bullock  and 
iVaggon  Lodges,  Granary,  and  290  Acres,  or  thereabouts,  of 
Arable,  rich  old  Pasture  and  Plantation,  lying  in  a  ring  fence, 
iow  let  on  lease  for  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  in  three 
tccupations,  at  rentals  amounting  to  7401.  per  annum.  The 
tutgoings  in  land-tax,  modus  in  lieu  of  tithes,  &c,  amount  to 
ibout  3(Jf.  per  annum. 

Should  the  Estate  not  be  disposed  of  as  a  whole,  it  will  then 
>e  offered  in  the  following  lots  : — 

Lot  1. — THE  HALL,  a  convenient  and  comfortable  Resi- 
lence,  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  southern  aspect,  in  a  beau- 
iful,  well-timbered  lawn  ;  comprising  an  entrance  hall,  three 
ixcellent  sitting-rooms,  housekeeper's  room,  several  good  bed 
md  dressing-rooms,  kitchen,  and  requisite  offices,  double  cot- 
age,  barn,  riding  and  cart-horse  stables,  cowhouse,  bullock 
ind  cart  lodges,  excellent  granary,  and  158a.  or.  lOp.  of  arable, 
tasture,  and  plantation,  all  lying  in  a  ring  fence  around  the 
>remises,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Legood, 
or  a  term  of  eight  years  from  Michaelmas,  1846,  at  the  rent  of 
951.  per  annum.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 
Lot  2. — A  very  desirable,  compact,  small  FARM,  of  eight 
□.closures  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  a  barn,  enclosed 
ard,  and  lodges  for  cattle,  lying  in  a  ring  fence,  near  Old 
luckenham  Green,  containing  60a.  Ir.  3Sp,  "This  lot  is  in  the 
ccupation  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  John  Trickson,  under  a  lease 
or  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  at  the  rent  of  16SI.  per 
nnuni. 

Lot  3. — Another  desirable  occupation  adjoining  lots  I  and 
,  comprehending  a  good  barn,  extensive  sheds  for  cattle,  and 
en  inclosures  of  very  fine  arable  aud  pasture  land,  containing 
la.  Or.  lip.  This  lot  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Burton, 
inder  a  lease  for  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  at  the  rent 
f  1171. 10s.  per  annum. 

Old  Buckenham  is  situated  16  miles  from  Norwich,  9o  miles 
[■om  London,  and  three  miles  from  the  market  town  of  Attle- 
iorough,  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Norfolk  Railway. 
)he  poor-rates  are  moderate. — Particulars  and  conditions  of 
ale,  with  a  lithographic  plan  of  the  estate,  may  be  had  on 
pplication  to  Messrs.  White  and  Borrett,  Solicitors,  35,  Lin- 
oln's-inn-fields  ;  Mr,  Colliee,  Auctioneer,  Moorgate-street, 
.ondon ;  Mr.  Edward  Freestone,  Solicitor,  Little  Orford- 
treet;  or  Mr.  Bdtchee,  Auctioneer,  Norwich.  Mr.  Legood, 
le  tenant  of  the  Hall  Farm,  will  show  the  several  lots. 


Note. —  The  above  Rents  are  all  guaranteed, 
nd  if  no  larger  Price  is  obtained,  the  Estate  ivill  be 
'old  so  as  to  -pay  a  clear  4  per  cent. 


po  BE  LET,  EDMONTON  NURSERY— Great 
L  Bargain— Seven  Houses,  Pits,  &c. ;  containing  about  4000 
et  of  Glasa,  about  3000  Plants  in  pots,  remaining  Stock  in 
:ound,  Lease,  Cart,  Pots,  Tools,  Fixtures,  &c.  ;  for  4501. 
erm  of  lease,  21  years ;  rent  of  Cottage,  Shop,  and  above  two 
:res  of  Land,  301.  per  annum.— For  further  particulars  apply 
Messrs.  fl.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton ;  or  on  the  premises. 


TWO    ADJOINING    STOCK    FARMS,    NEAR     NEWPORT 
I'AGN'KL,   1JUCKS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LKASE,  together,  or  separate,  at 
Lady-day,  comprisizig  170  Acres  of  ARABLE  and  280 
Acres  of  PASTURE,  with  suitable  residences  and  homesteads. 
The  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  free  from  stones,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  draining,  deeper  tillage,  and  the  introduction  of 
Turnip  husbandry  and  dressing  by  yard  stock.  Mr.  Hewitt 
Davis,  the  agent  of  the  Estate,  highly  recommends  these 
farms  to  enterprising  tenants  with  capital  to  invest  in  ira- 
proTements,  and  will  gladly  assist  their  views.  A  Tilery  for 
making  of  draining  pipes  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  has  just 
been  completed  on  the  estate,  and  permission  will  be  given  to 
plough  up  the  inferior  Grass  land,  and  to  grub  all  useless 
hedges  at  the  same  time  that  other  means  are  being  taken  to 
throw  open  and  greatly  improve  the  estate.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Vigers,  Land  Agents, 
3,  Frederick's-placc,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

FLOWER-POTS~AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  earlv  inspec- 
tion. Ever-  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.—  250, 
Oxford-street,  neir  Hyde-park. 


OEEDS.— CORiNER  OF  HALF-MOON-STREET. 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  df  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years, 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

POTATO  EPIDEMIC. 
To  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  &  OTHERS. 

PARKER'S  ENTYKOPROLEON,  OR  CHE- 
MICAL COMPOSITION  MANURE,  for  destroying  the 
Wireworm,  Grub,  Mole,  Insects,  and  Vermin  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetable  productions,  and  for 
assisting  vegetation. 

-  W.  and  S.  B.  Parker  in  offering  their  Composition  Manure 
to  the  notice  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  others  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  do  so  with  the  perfect  confidence  that  it 
will  be  found  fully  to  effect  all  the  objects  intended,  and  to  be 
a  desideratum  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  classes  of 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  now  offered.  This  Manure  will 
be  found  most  effectually  to  destroy  the  fly  in  Turnips,  to  pre- 
serve corn  and  other  seeds  and  grain  from  insects  without  in- 
juring or  affecting  the  seed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  mate- 
rially assists  and  promotes  vegetation.  It  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  in  cold  and  wet  corn  lands,  keeping  the  young  plants 
warm,  and  contributing  essentially  to  their  growth  and 
nourishment.  On  meadow  land,  also,  its  beneficial  qualities 
will  be  readily  perceived,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
as  a  ri^h,  cheap,  and  invaluable  Manure. 

The  extraordinary  disease  affecting  the  Potato  is  now  be- 
come an  object  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  to  the  grower, 
but  to  the  consumer  ;  and  any  expedient  or  specific  to  stop  or 
diminish  the  malady,  must  be  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  experiments, 
observations,  and  opinions  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease  has 
been  suggested,  or  any  efficacious  specific  or  remedy  proposed, 
and  the  alarming  extent  of  the  mischief  justifies  and  requires 
the  adoption  of  any  reasonably  proposed  preventive  or  miti- 
gant.  With  this  view  the  proprietors  of  the  Chemical  Compo- 
sition Manure,  confidently  recommend  its  adoption  as  a  perfect 
specific  against  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  limits  of  an  ad- 
vertisement do  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  subject,  or  the  reasons  for  tne  great  efficacy 
of  this  Manure  otherwise  the  proprietors  flatter  themselves 
their  explanation  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  one  gentleman,  evi- 
dently of  great  practical  experience  and  observation,  and  who 
has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  the  leaf,  from  the  appearance  of  blotches  on  the 
leaves  of  those  plants  where  the  Potato  was  found  diseased, 
but  it  is  apprehended  this  opinion  rests  on  most  fallible 
grounds,  as  the  blotches  may  as  probably  be  the  effect  as  the 
origin  or  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
the  disease,  whether  the  effect  of  an  insect,  of  fungus,  or  of 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  other  undiscoverable 
cause,  must  originate  in  an  effect  on  the  tuber  in  the  ground, 
and  whilst  on,  or  after  it  attains  its  mature  growth,  the  proper 
remedy  therefore  must  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  this  manure  on  all  kinds  of  insects  affecting  the 
roots  and  germs  of  vegetable  products,  and  its  stimulative  and 
nourishing  qualities,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
against  the  Potato  epidemic.  The  proprietors  consequently, 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  observations  of  other 
parties,  strongly  recommend  the  dressing  of  the  land  with  their 
Manure  previously  to  planting,  being  confidently  assured  it 
will  be  found  a  perfect  preventative  of  this  fatal  disease,  as  also 
in  other  respects  a  cheap  and  fertilising  manure. 

Sold  in  casks  of  any  size  at  61.  per  ton,  with  directions,  tfcc, 
for  use,  by  W.  and  S.  B.  PARKER,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Che- 
mical aud  Colour  Works,  Deptford,  Kent ;  where  also  can  be 
had  Prospectuses  with  Testimonials. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co/s   REMbDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO   DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and    Co.'s   GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 

Price  2s,  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.    This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11. 10s. 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  dl.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City  ;  and  Potter,  Bro- 
thers.  Agents  for  the  North.  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

%*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  DistiUers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


PERUVIAN     AND      BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,   BY    TnE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
warehouses. 

T  AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Manure, 
J-J  11.  per  ton.  Clover  Manure,  ]«.  per  ton.  Corn  Manure 
lH.  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Mr. 
Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 

~~ OT^WATEH'APPARATUS^rThe^attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Koorns 
for  Drying  Timber,  etc.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  forwhich 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex. 
pressing  their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
tneir  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re. 
quires  no  orickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises 
Benjamin  Fowler.  63.  IWselstreet,  Fleet-street. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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OURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
AJ*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  Working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Borbidge  arid  Hbaly's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result! 
Their  Apparatus  may  he  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswiek  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens" 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury;  Mr! 
Glendinning,   Chiswiek  Nursery;    Messrs,    Henderson,   Pine! 

apple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  pl'aees. 

130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

OT-WATEH    APPARATUS    FOR    HKAT1NG 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  firaeto  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  hive,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  vei*y  simple,  md  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economyin  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotlano  and  Ireland' 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  hal  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  o;  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservator^  erected  at 
Chiswiek. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  tf 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Joblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  ther  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  worki,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  o.*  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  b-ought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceehurch-street, 
^J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «fcc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 
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LONDON     SEWAGE     CHEMICAL      MANURE 
COMPANY,  (Registered  Provisionally),  Capital  £100,000, 
in  5,000  Shares  of  £20  each.    Deposit,  £1  2s.  per  share. 

This  Company  is  preparing  to  proceed  for  an  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration, to  enable  them  to  collect  the  contents  of  several  of  the 
London  Sewers,  and  by  the  aid  of  Chemistry  to  form  from  them 
a  Solid  Manure  as  valuable  as  Guano,  and  which  from  its  being 
a  concentrated  and  portable  substance,  will  ensure  a  ready 
market,  and  must  supersede  it*  expensive  use. 

The  profits  of  this  Company  "ill  be  considerable,  and  the 
Sharehulders  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  such  quantities  of  the  Manure  as  they  may  require 
^or  their  own  use. 

Applications  for  Shares  and  Prospectuses  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Ofiices  of  the  Company,  9,  Spring  G-ardens, 
and  to  the  following  Stock-brokers  : — Messrs.  E,  J.  Hunter,  15, 
Throgmor ton-street ;  Borthwick  and  Campbell, Glasgow  ;  Flint 
and  Too  tall,  Hull ;  D.  Murray,  31,  St.  Acdrew's-square,  Edin- 
burgh;  T.  Wren,  Preston  j  -W.  Tomkioson,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  ;  Coilis  and  Smith,  Birmingham;  F.  Wakefield,  junior, 
Nottingham  ;  J.  Colling,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  J.  Allason,  and 
W.  J.  Barker,  Sunderland ;  S.  Eyre,  5,  Queen-street,  Derby. 
By  order  of  the  Directors,  Edward  Hunt,  Secretary. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW,  1846. 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PRIZE 
CATTLE,  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  IMPLEMENTS,  &c,  will 
take  place  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  December,  at  the 
Horse  Bazaar,  King-street,  Portman-square.  A  ^handsome 
permanent  building,  in  place  of  the  usual  tent,  was  last  year 
erected,  and  the  Implement  Galleries  are,  this  year,  made  to  ex- 
tend over  double  the  space  formerly  so  occupied.  Ladies  are 
enabled  to  view  this  National  Exhibition  with  perfect  comfort. 

Open  from  Daylight  till  Nine  in  the  Evening.     Lighted  up 
after  Three  in  the  afternoon.    Admittance,  Is. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
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FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
*     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,    Farm    Buildings,  *  Shedding,     Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
■which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Heu  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fokests, 
honourable  boakd  of  obdnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry ; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Souse,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*t*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,   anil  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  Orders  by  post  executed. 

&?~  The  Public  is  iespectf"Uy  cau.tir.nc-n  that  tl  -uY  "^.-Icf- 
in  Great  Britain  Wbw      tlu  %bc?«y  £o.  ...       s  msid* 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhm-row,  i^uu- 
don,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice- Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Ofiices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengt:  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  reqaire. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK    AND     TILE    MACHINES. 

«-*  "PHE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
J-  COMPANY  ;  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Ties,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  >f  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  with  out  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  "if  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  fron  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILHAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
ne*r  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osboine,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipj  Machine  (applicable  to  making: Bricks) ;  also.anew 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  attheRoyalPolytechnicInstitution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  lis  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

THOMAS    JOHN    CROGGON,    of  8,  Lau- 

-*-         rence-Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London, 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 

Public,  to  his 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING, 

As  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
on  their  buildings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Hanover-square, 
London  ;  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  above  and  other 
Agricultural  .Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  Price  of  the  Felt  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
FOOT,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of  slates, 
Tiles,  Thatch,  »fcc.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood- work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require  half 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Ceoggon,  8,  Laurence  Pountuey-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
ShipB'  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Ilnir  Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 
rpHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-*-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
above  crops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edwabd  Poesee,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


CAUTION. 
pHANNEL  ISLANDS  CATTLE.  —  Information 
VV  having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
chiefly  the  small  Brittany  breed,  have  been  sold  lately  in 
England,  as  Channel  Islands,  purchasers  are  earnestly  re- 
quested either  to  write  to  friends,  or  to  the  officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  will  direct  them  to  respectable 
dealers.  Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

N.  Le  Beir,  \  Honorary  Secretaries, 
J.  S.  Laine.J  R.  A.  S.  G. 

Guernsey,  October  28,  1846. 


CHELTENHAM  SIX-ROWED  BLACK  BARLEY. 
— This  singular  BARLEY  was  propagated  from  Three 
Corns  found  in  a  Sailor's  pocket,  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  Tobacco- 
nist, of  Cheltenham  ;  it  stood  a  six-weeks'  frost  in  1843,  its 
produce  was  80  stools  and  5610  grains  ;  making  the  average 
per  each  corn,  1870 ;  no  account  of  its  native  country  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  Barley  stood  the  extreme  drought  and  heat  of  1844  sum- 
mer, and  the  severe  winter  of  1844  and  1845. 

Mr.  Churchill,  of  the  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  planted  a 
few  acres  on  the  lifh  of  February,  1846,  after  a  green  crop, 
partly  broadcast,  drilled,  and  dibbled,  allowing  5  pecks  to  the 
acre.  It  was  reaped  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  average  crop  being 
50  bushels  and  2  pecks  to  the  acre.  Weight  per  bushel,  55h  lbs. 
A  portion  of  the  same  land  he  sowed  with  White  Stone  "Tur- 
nips on  the  22d  of  July,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  the 
Turnips  were  large  and  fit  for  table. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  having  received  a  portion 
of  this  new  Barley,  has  graciously  condescended  to  express  to 
Mr.  Churchill  his  approbation,  and  intention  to  plant  the  same 
on  his  farm. 

Agriculturists  are  of  opinion  if  sown  in  autumn,  from  its 
being  early  to  harvest,  a  crop  of  Swedes  may  be  got  from  the 
same  laud. 

The  Black-skinned  Barley  produces  a  fine  white  flour,  and 
malts  well.     The  Straw  is  strong  and  fine,  and  fit  for  plait. 

Any  Agriculturist  wishing  to  try  this  invaluable  Black 
Barley,  may  be  supplied  with  any  quantity  by  applying  to  Mr. 
John  Churchill,'  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham  (for  Cash  or  Post- 
office  order) ;  the  calculation  being  as  under  : —      £.  s.  d. 

Quarter  of  an  acre  17  lbs.  in  a  bag.  .110 

Three-quarters  ditto    ....     1  bushel : .    3    4    0 

One  and  a  half  acre     ....     2  bushels 

Three  acres 4    do,      

Six  ditto  ...- S    do 

Twelveditto    16  do 

A  sample  tin,  containing  sufficient  for  two  poles,  will  be  for- 
warded on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  3s. 


MARQUEE. — Wanted,  a  second-hand  Marquee  in 
good  condition,  50  feet  by  36. — Apply  to  Mr.  Wm.  Stiles, 
Walsall. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  MR.  DICKENS. 
In  December  will  be  published,  price  5s.,  small  8vo. 
THE       BATTLE        OF       LIFE.— 
-1-  By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.  A. ,  Clarkson  Stan- 
■       ""  *  i  Leech,  Esq. ;  and  Richard  Doyle,  Esq. 

vdbury  a.v-d  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


Just  Published, 

THE  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN ;  or  some 
directions  for  Root-pruning,  Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear  on  the  Quince  Stock,  and  the  Cherry,  as  Dwarf  Bushes 
on  the  Cerasus  Mahaleb.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  of  the  Nurseries, 
Sawbridgewortb,  Herts.  Sent  by  post,  free,  on  receipt  of  12 
postage  stamps.    Sold  also  by  Longman  &  Co.,  price  Is. 

Also,  in  a  few  days  will  be  ready,  a  new  edition  of  a  Descrip- 
tive CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS,  by  Thomas  Rivers,  which 
will  be  sent  post-free  on  receipt  of  two  penny  postage  stamps. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  price  2d.,  Stamped  3d., 
npHE  UNITED  GARDENERS'SHEET  ALMANAC, 
-*-  in  connection  with  The  United  Gardeners  and  Land- 
stewards'  Journal,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  indigent  Gardeners  and  Land-stewards,  their  Widows 
and  Orphans.  To  render  the  Almanac  of  an  attractive  cha- 
racter, and  to  secure  for  it  a  wide  circulation,  great  pains 
will  be  taken,  and  expenses  incurred,  to  introduce  into  it  a 
CORRECT  LIST  OF  THE  NURSERYMEN  OF  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  AND  SCOTLAND,  with  such  information  of 
general  reference  as  will  secure  for  it  a  site  in  ail  public 
Places,  Nurseries,  Seed-shops,  &c.  &c.  Nurserymen  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  tht 
Editor  of  the  above  Journal. 

A  few  Advertisements  will  be  inserted.  By  Advertisers 
sending  immediately,  they  will  secure  a  place. 


This  dav  is  published,  8vo,  price  Gd., 

ON  THE  CLOVER  SICKNESS  OF  CERTAIN 
SOILS ;  being  an  Analytical  Investigation  into  the 
Causes  producing  the  Failure  of  the  Red  Clover  Crop,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Prevention.  Undertaken  at  the  request 
of  theBlythe  Farmers'  Club,  by  James  Haywood,  Analytical 
and  Consulting  Chemist ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Shef- 
field Medical  Institution. 

London  :  Chapman  Brothers,  121,  Newgate-street. 


ATTRACTIVE  JUVENILE  PRESENT. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  and  extra   gilt, 

price  5s. 

MY    OWN     ANNUAL.       AN     ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT  BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Edited  by  Mark  Merriwell. 
With  100  Engravings,  and  a  Frontispiece  and  Title  printed  in 
Colours. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 
Elegantly  printed,  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title, 

FERINE    SACR^  ;    or   NOTES   on    the  GREAT 
FESTIVALS  of  the  CHURCH. 

WITH    CHANTS   AND   HYMNS  APPROPRIATE   TO  THE    SERVICES 
APPOINTED   FOR   EACH. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  the 

REV.    T.    TUNSTALL    HAVERFIELD,    B.D. 

Rector  of  Goddington,  Oxfordshire. 

Price,  to  Subscribers,  15s.  ;  to  non- Subscribers,  21s, 

John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall-Mail.  

JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  for  1847 
*J  is  just  published  by  the  Stationers' Company.  Besides  the 
usual  contents  of  an  almanack,  it  contains  full  information  of 
all  the  floricultural  discoveries  «f  the  past  year,  and  directions 
for  the  future  ;  highly  improved  information  relative  to  the 
Potato  ;  Garden  Calendars,  &c. 


The  following  works  will  be  published  on  the  30th  inst. 
HPHE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    No.  VI. 

■*-    By  Gilbert  A  it  Beckett.  Illustrated  by  Leech.  Price  Is. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 
No.  5XIV.    Price  Is. 


THE  ALMANACK  OE  THE  MONTH. 

No,  XII.    Edited  by  Gilbert  A.  a  Beckett.     Price  Gd.  * 

PUNCH!  OR,  THE  LONDON  CHARIVARI. 

Part  L5V.  Price  Is.  Id. 
London :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,_85,  Fleet-street. 
Published  This  Day,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  10-Plates,  10s.  Gd, Tcioth" 
-yHE  POTATO  PLANT  :  its  Uses  and  Properties  ; 
-*-  together  with  the  Cause  of  the  present  Malady,  the  Exten- 
sion of  that  Disease  to  other  Plants,  the  Question  of  Famine 
arising  therefrom,  and  the  best  means  of  Averting  that  Cala- 
mity. By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  to  the  Central  Lon- 
don Ophthalmic  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the 
Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Now  Ready. 

To  AGRICULTURISTS,  LANDLORDS,  and  TENANTS. 
TOHNSON^and  SHAW'S  FARMERS' ALMANAC 
<J      for  1847,  240  pp.,  price  ls„  or  bound  in  cloth,  and  inter- 
leaved, price  2s. ;  to  be  had  of 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  every  country  bookseller. 

Also,  JOHNSON'S  RURAL  SPELLING  BOOK,  inculcating 
the  first  principles  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  together 
with  general  Education,  price  Is.  Gd.  new  edition,  bound  in 
cloth. 


SPLENDID    DRAWING-ROOM    BOOK. 

FINDEN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  POET  MOORE- 
Second  Series.  Containing  Twenty-four  Portraits  of  the 
principal  Female  Characters  in  his  Works,  from  Paintings  by 
eminent  Artists,  made  expressly  for  the  Work— Engraved  in 
the  highest  style  of  Art,  by  or  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Edward  Finden.  With  descriptive  Letter-press. 
In  imperial  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  red  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
price  21.  '2s.,  or  in  atlas  4to,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates 
on  India  paper,  price  21.  2s. 
Also,  The  FIRST  SERIES,  bound  uniformly  with  the  above. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  1SG,  Strand. 

TO  FARMERS,  &c. 

MARY  WEDLAKE'S  MODERN  AND  ■  IM- 
PROVED IMPLEMENTS:— Thrashing  Machines,  Sub- 
soil Ploughs,  Light  Ploughs,  Turnip  Cutters,  Dressing  Ma- 
chines, Chaff-cutting  Machines,  Oil-cake  Breakers  for  hard 
cake,  Oat  Bruisers,  Scarifiers,  Laud-ditching  Ploughs,  Mould- 
ing Ploughs,  Drills  of  different  sizes,  and  Iron  Rollers,  on  view 
at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 

Vy'ANTED  TO  PURCHASE  ORRENT,  withimme- 

*  *  diate  possession,  AN  ESTATE,  comprising  from  150  to 
250  acres  of  good  land,  with  a  Substantial  House  and  Out- 
buildings in  a  good  neighbourhood,  and  not  far  from  a  market- 
town.  The  South  or  West  of  England  preferred.  "Particulars 
to  be  forwarded  (post-paid)  to  L.  G.,  care  of  C.  M.  King:5  ,  Esq.> 
No.  11,  Pittville  Parade,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire 


FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM. 

HEAL  and  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of 
Machinery  for  the  Purifying  of  Feathers  on  a  New  Prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evapo- 
rated and  carried  off  in  Steam  ;  thereby  not  only  are  the  im- 
purities of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are 
rendered  quite  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  stove, 
which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  th& 
ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds,  re-dressed  by  this  process,  are  perfectly  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  hulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much 
softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : 


Mixed,  per  lb. 
Grey  Goose    . . 
Foreign  Grey  Goose 


Is.  0d. 
Is.  4d. 
Is.  Sd. 


BestForeign  Grey  Goose  25.  Od. 

„    Irish  White        „     2s.  6d. 

Dantzic  White    ,,     2s.  Od. 


Heal  &;  Son's  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars  of 
Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham- 
court  Road. 


PATENT  ELASTIC  BANDS,  WARRANTED 
NOT  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLD  OR  HEAT 
OF  ANT  SEASON  OR  CLIMATE.— These  Rings  or  Bands 
are  used  instead  of  tape  or  string,  for  holding  Papers  and 
Parcels  of  every  description.  One  of  these  Rings  is  instantly 
placed  round  a  packet  of  Papers,  a  roll  of  Maps,  Prints, 
Music,  &.c,  holding  the  same  firmly  and  securely,  saving  the- 
time  and  trouble  of  tying,  yet  allowing  of  very  great  addition 
or  reduction  without  any  loss  of  compactness.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  Garters  (a  size  being  selected  which  requires  little 
stretching) ;  also  for  the  Waist  and  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
Surgical  Bandages,  and  for  a  variety  of  Surgical  and  Manu- 
facturing purposes.  These  Bands  are  also  very  suitable  for 
fastening  the  covers  of  Preserve  and  Pickle  Jars,  Bottles,  tfce. 
In  addition  to  the  above/ there  is  a  great  variety  of  uses,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  for  which  these  Bands  may  be  applied 
with  advantage,  and  new  applications  will  constantly  suggest 
themselves  when  in  use.  They  may  be  had  of  two  thicknesses,, 
and  are  sold  in  boxes  of  six  dozen  each,  of  assorted  sizes,  price 
Gd.  per  box  and  upwards.  Bands  may  be  had  to  order  of 
various  widths  and  thicknesses. 

E^p  The  above  articles  are  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Dealers- 
in  Metallic  Pens.  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  by  Pekrv 
and  Co.,  at  No.  37,  Red  Liou-square,  London ;  and  also  by 
Charles  Macintosh  and  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham. 


WARMING    AND     VENTILATING    CHURCHES,    LARGE 
BUILDINGS,  GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HALLS  &c,  &c. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVE  for  these  purposes, 
is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced  to 
public  notice.  The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to  Warm 
and  Ventilate  Buildings  from 

5,000  to   10,000  cubic  feet,  is  151. 
No.  2,  from  10,000  to    50,000         do.  201. 

No.  3,  from  50,000  to  100,000         do.  251. 

Ample  testimony  can  be  adduced.  They  may  be  seen  in  daily 
operation  at  the  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS,  the  Great 
Western  Emporium  for  Stove  Grates,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Fenders, 
Fire  Irons,  &c.  Where  is  also  the  largest  assortment  in  the 
Kingdom  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  in  Tinned  Cop- 
per, Tin,  and  Iron  Cooking  Wares;  best  Sheffield  Plate  and 
Table  Cutlery  ;  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea-Trays  ;  Bronzed 
Tea-Urns;  Baths  of  all  kinds;  Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads; 
Wire  Trellis  Work  ;  Garden  Ornaments  ;  Verandahs,  &c.  &c. 

Thorpe,  Fallows,   &   Co.,  Panklibanon  Iron  Works,    58, 
Baker-street,  Portman-square. 
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QT  AMFORD-HIL  L     HORTICULTURAL 

O     SOCIETY.— The  EXHIBITIONS  of  this  Society  for  the 
year  1S4T  will  be  held  on  the  undermentioned  days,  viz.  : — 

Fridat,  14th  May. 

Wednesday,  23d  June. 

Wednesday,  21st  July. 
The  above  Society  is  confined  to  the  resident  Gentry  and 
Amateurs;  hut,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  Horticulture, 
Prizes  are  awarded  to   Nurserymen,  who  are  invited  to  com- 
pete among  themselves  at  each  Exhibition. 

C.  II.  Anderson,  Hon.  Sec,  Warwick-road,  Upper  Cltjpton. 

iUKU  PLANTS  FROM  CHINA.— A  few  sets  of 

the  VALUABLE  DRIED  PLANTS  collected  in  China 
by  Mr.  Fortcne,  may  still  be  procured  by  applying  to  R. 
Hewakd,  Esq.,  Young-street,  Kensington,  London.  Among 
them  are  many  new  and  rare  species  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. 


V*/"ARNER'S    SUPERIOR    EARLY    EMPEROR 

*»  PEA. — This  splendid  new  PEA,  admitted  as  being  the 
earliest  and  best-flavoured  Pea  known,  may  be  had,  at  2s.  Gd. 
per  quart,  of  Frederick  Warner.  Seedsman,  28,  Cornhill, 
London.  Also  the  improved  EARLY  GREEN  MARROW  PEA, 
having  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
earliness,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 

A  general  collection  of  HYACINTHS,  ifcc,  in  the  best 
varieties. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

MOUNT  ETNA..        ..£1    1    0)  ,.  a  . n„, 

ISABELLA  ..         ..     0  10    6 j  the  two  o0s' 

THE  above  first-rate  GERANIUMS  have  obtained 
Five  Prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions.     Descriptive  Lists 
(gratis),  and  Engravings  by  Holden  for  12  stamps. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  above-named  Bulb,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom,  has  been  just  received  from 
Italy,  and  may  be  obtained  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  MaU.  A  choice  collection  of  Orange, 
Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees  ;  Azorian,  Catalonian, 
and  Arabian  Jasmines  expected  is  January  next. 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  FITCH,  of  Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  offer 
for  Sale  from  40,000  to  50,000  GOOSEBERRY  and 
CURRANT  BUSHES,  of  sorts,  adapted  for  the  London  Mar- 
kets. They  were  headed  down  last  year;  have  made  an 
unusually  fine  growth  ;  and  are  of  very  superior  quality.  To  be 
seen  at  their  Grounds,  situate  as  above. 

I^AIRBEARD'S     CHAMPION     OF      ENGLAND 

-*-  PEA. — A  large  blue  Wrinkle  Marrow,  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  *'  Fairbeard's  Surprise,"  an  abundant  cropper,  of  fine 
flavour;  in  height  4  feet.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  as 
yet  offered,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  Marrowfat,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  early  Pea. 

May  be  had  of  the  following  Seedsmen  at  5s.  per  quart : — 
George  Charlwood,  Covent-garden ;  J.  Nutting,  Cheapside ; 
Minier,  Nasb,  and  Nash,  Strand  ;  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg, 
Brompton  ;  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  Hay,  Anderson, 
and  Sangster,  Newington  Butts  ;  J.  Wrench  and  Sons,  London- 
bridge  ;  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadenh  all -street ;  Gordon, 
Thompson,  and  Basket,  Fenchurch-street;  Frederick  Warner, 
Cornhill. 

Green-street,  near  Sittingbonrne,  Kent,  Dec.  5. 


TO  NOBLEMEN.GENTLEMEN,  NUKSERYMEN&  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  „      0  16    0 

3  „  „  ..         ..,,150 

3  to  4 ft.        „  ..        ..„      110    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAilEA. 
U  to  2  ft.     „  .  ■        . .  at  £0    S    0       „ 

2"  „  3  „      „  ..        ..  „      0  12    0 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIF0LIA, 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „1S      „  3  15    0        „ 

18  „  20      „  ,,500        „ 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  6d  to  as.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
Tlie  usual  allowance  to  the  trade, 


FOREST  TREES. 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  NURSERIES,  CORK. 

J  and  H.  HAYCROFT  beg  to  inform  Gentlemen 
•  intending  to  plant,  that  they  have  this  season  a  large 
stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  TREES,  which 
they  can  offer  on  very  moderate  terms.  As  a  considerable  re- 
duction will  be  made  on  large  quantities,  it  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  the  sizes  and  number  required  be  stated. 

N.B.  All  packages  delivered  free  by  steam  packets  to 
London,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  and 
by  sailing  vessels  to  nearly  every-  P0T"t  in  South  Wales. 

Roots  of  Tigridia  conchiflora  25s.  per  100  j  Caanothus  azu- 
reus,  2  feet,  in  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


PEAR  TREES. 

RENE  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery, 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  respectfully  announces  that  he  has  on 
Sale  upwards  of  30,000  fine  PEAR  TREES,  from  his  unrivalled 
collection  of  upwards  of  1200  varieties,  of  which  a  Catalogue 
may  be  had  on  application,  post  paid,  and  a  penny  stamp  in- 
closed, among  which  will  be  found  several  new  ones,  in  parti- 
cular his  new  Beurre,  which  proves  again  this  year  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit  known  ;  also  one  called  Grosse  Calebasb, 
measuring  from  8  to  8$  inches,  weighing  from  20  to  24  ounces, 
a  perfectly  melting  fruit,  ripens  in  November,  quite  different 
from  Calebash  Boss,  both  in  shape,  si2e,  and  flavour. 

All  the  sorts  insured  to  be  true  to  name,  and  none  sent  out 
by  R.  L.  unless  proved  by  him, — by  application,  as  to  the  time 
of  maturity,  and  description  of  fruit, — as  sufficient.  Having 
devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  above  culture,  he  flatters 
himself  he  has  the  most  select  collection  in  England  or  France. 

Price : — Langelier's  Beurre,  from  3s,  6d.  to  5s.  each  tree ; 
Grosse  Calebash,  5$.,  fine  trees.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
these  varieties  should  not  be  without  them. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  is  in  progress,  and  will 
much  interest  Pear  Growers,  and  proper  pruning  will  be  treated 
according  to  the  plan  they  are  grown  in  his  garden,  which  is 
different  from  all  other  pruning. 

All  letters  prepaid,  and  remittance  or  reference  from  un- 
known correspondents. 

FOR  SALE,  a  quantity  of  Fruiting  and  Succession 
PINE  PLANTS,  quite  clean,  to  be  sold  very  cheap,  owing 
to  the  gentleman  leaving  his  residence. — Apply  to  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Hertsbourne  Manor-place,  Bushy-heath,  Herts. 


NEW  VICTORIA  RASPBERRY. 

GEORGE  CORN  WELL,  Market- Gardener, 
Barnet,  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners^  to  his  new  Victoria  Rasp- 
berry, unequalled  iu  the  size  of  its  fruit,  brightness  of  colour, 
and  richness  of  flavour;  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  Canes  to  be  had  at  E.  Charlwood's,  Covent- 
garden  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  also  of 
George  Coenwehl,  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  and  all  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  31.  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen, 


ROYAL  NURSERY  SLOUGn. 

W  CUTTER  and  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
•  very  superior  stock  of  ABIES  DOUGLASII,  varying 
in  height  from  (i  in.  to  5  ft.  Prices  from  7s.  (id.  to  G3s.  Very 
handsome  plants.  A  splendid  well -furnished  specimen,  20feet 
high  in  tub. 

TROLIFIC  PEA. 

JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Long  Sutton,  has  about  20qrs. 
"  of  his  Prolific  Pea  to  dispose  of.  Price  20s.  per  bushel. 
This  Pea  has  been  adapted  to  field  culture  by  Mr.  C.  from 
the  strong  recommendation  of  a  practical  amateur  gardener. 
It  is  a  white  Pea  of  dwarf  variety,  but  now  from  culture  grow- 
ing from  3  to  3J-  feet  high,  and  exceedingly  productive. — Orders 

addressed  as  above,  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 


POTATOES. 
JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  true  stocks  of 
*-*  the  under-mentioned  early  kinds,  entirely  free  from  disease, 
owing  to  tneir  being  harvested  very  early/before  the  disease 
appeared  this  season,  beg  to  offer  them  at  the  foUowing 
prices  : —  s.  d. 

TRUE  ASn-LEAF  KIDNEYS  ..2    6  per  peck. 

TRUE  WALNUT-LEAF  KIDNEYS..  3  0 
J.  S.  and  Sons  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that 
their  crops  of  Hdme  Grown  Garden  Seeds,  consisting  of  aU 
the  new  and  improved  kinds  of  Peas,  Lettuces,  Broccolies, 
Cabbages,  tfce.  »kc.,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be 
had  separately  at  moderate  price,  or  in  collections  at  31.  3s. 
21.  2s.,  and  11.  Is. — Reading,  Berks,  Dec.  5. 

TRAINED  WALL-TREES,  &c. 

JC.  WHEELER  has  this  season  to  dispose  of  a  largo 
•  quantity  of  Trained  PEACH,  NECTARINE,  and  APRI- 
COT TREES.  They  are  exceedingly  fine  and  healthy,  of  good 
varieties,  and  warranted  correct  to  name.  Lists  of  the  sorts 
may  be  had  on  application.  Also  upwards  of  800.000  Trans- 
planted Fibrous-rooted  QUICK,  at  from  105.  to  30s.  per  1000  ; 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  6s.  per  bushel.  Trees,  &c.will  be  added 
as  compensation  for  long  carriage. 

Agent  for  the  Cuba  Bast  or  Matting. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsholm  Nursery,  Gloucester. 


HYACINTHS. 

H  HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
•  CINTH  POTS  AND  SUPPORTS,  are  far  more  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  the  Bulb,  more  convenient,  and  much 
more  elegant  than  glasses.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  30  ; 
"Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  for  Feb.;  "  Gardeners' Ga- 
zette;" "The  Art-Union,"  for  Dec,  <fcc.  From  Is.  Gd.  each, 
of  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  and  at  H.  Hunt's,  Wholesale 
Garden  Ware  and  China  and  Glass  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico. 


AMERICAN  POTATO  SEED. 
T  M.  THORBURN  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c,  15, 
<J  •  John-street,  New  York,  U.  S.,  offer  for  Sale  (price  51.  5s. 
per  lb.,  or  10s.  Qd.  per  oz.)  25  lbs.  of  the  finest  WHITE  KIDNEY 
POTATO  SEED,  raised  the  present  year  in  one  of  the  Northern 
States,  by  an  experienced  farmer,  with  the  utmost  care,  from 
Potatoes  entirely  free  from  disease  ;  indeed  the  opinion  is  pre- 
velent  in  America  among  practical  men,  that  roots  affected 
with  the  rot  do  not  mature  the  blossom,  and  of  course  are 
seedless.  Whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain 
the  Seed  now  offered  was  gathered  from  a  vigorous  healthy 
field. 

Orders,  with  a  remittance,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention, 
or  may  be  left  with  Mr.  George  Charlwood,  Covent-garden, 
London,  where  a  sample  of  the  Seed  may  be  seen. 


To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  about  to  Plant  this  Season. 

WSKIRVING,  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool,  begs 
•  to  announce  that  the  STOCK  in  his  New  Nursery 
Grounds,  being  now  fit  for  SALE,  he  is  enabled  this  Season  to 
offer  a  more  extensive  Collection  of  FRUIT  TREES,  FOREST, 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS  than  he  has  ever 
before  offered  to  the  public.  Priced  catalogues  of  which  may 
be  had  on  application. 

The  FOREST  TREES  consist  of  several  Millions,  including 
OAK,  ASH,  ELM,  LARCH,  SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  and  all 
the  common  Forest  Trees  generally  planted  in  this  country; 
and,  of  the  following,  for  Underwood,— HAZEL,  SLOE, 
PRIVET.  HOLLY,  RHODODENDRON,  BERBERIS  AQUI- 
FOLIA,  LAUREL,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Collection  of  Forest  Trees  usually 
planted,  W.  S.  would  recommend  the  two  following  new  and 
very  Ornamental  Hardy  Trees,  viz.  ARAUCARIA  IMBRI- 
CATA,  and  CEDRUS  DEODARA.  The  stock  of  the  former 
consists  of  many  Thousands  of  fine  Plants,  two  years  old, 
grown  from  Seed  in  the  open  ground,  expressly  for  Forest 
Planting.  Also,  several  Thousands  selected  Plants,  of  various 
sizes,  1  to  3  feet  high,  in  Pots,  well  formed,  and  adapted  for 
effect,  on  lawns,  parks,  or  avenues.  Since  the  introduction  to 
public  notice,  of  this  Tree,  ten  years  since  by  the  Advertiser,  it 
has  been  extensively  planted  from  his  Nursery  in  every  county 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  a  complaint  of  its  not 
being  perfectly  hardy,  which  n^w  induces  him  to  offer  it  for 
general  planting  as  a*  Forest  Tree  well  adapted  to  our  climate. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  Cedrus  Deodara, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  His  stock  of 
this  Tree  being  more  limited  than  the  foregoing,  W.  S.  can 
only  offer  a  few  Thousands  of  fine  Plants,  1  to  3  feet  high,  all 
warranted  from  Seed.  He  has  also  for  Sale  at  present  a  few 
fine  specimen  Plants  of  the  following  : — 

Aeadcaria  Excelsa        8  to  12  feet 

„          Cdnninghamii        ..        ..4   to  10  feet 
Braziliana l$to    6  feet 

Railway  Contractors,  and  others,  enclosing  new  Lands  or 
improving  old  Estates  with  new  fences,  can  be  supplied  to  any 
extent  with  fine  transplanted  THORN  QUICK,  of  various  ages 
at  very  moderate  prices. 

November,  1S4G. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans  ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gad  wall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  &c,  domesticated  and  pinioned  ;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET- 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,   PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


.  FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
tl  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  uselul  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 

STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

EJETLEY  and  CO.  are  supplying  16  oz.  SHEET 
i  GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 
for  cash.     A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 

Sizes.  Per  100  feet  Bos. 

inches^  inches.        s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

6  by  4    and  under    7  by  5    at  0    2$     . ,     . .     1    0  10 

7  5      „        „        9       7  0    22    ....     1    2  11 
9       7      „        „      10       Si        0    3      ....     1    5    0 

10       Si    „        „      14     10  0    3i    ....    1     7    1 

14      10      ,,        „        2ft.  super.O    Si    ....    1    9    2 
Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s.  d. )  per  dozen  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  9    0  >      substance,     thinnest 
„        SLATES,  20  by  10  9    6)       being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glass  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 
Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Sobo-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  &c,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  F.  Elphice's,  28,  Castle- street, 
East,  Oxford-street.        "V  For  Ready  Money  only. 

£=r  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  tt  0, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDTXO  AND  HEATING  BY 
HOT    WATER. 


JWREKS  A3D  DAY,  Architects,  fcc,  Gloucester- 
*  place,  ICing*s-road,  Chelsea.  HOTIIOIJSE  BUILDERS 
.in^.  HOT-W*mv^  APPARATUS  MANUF ACTURERS,  most 
respectfully  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Horticul- 
turists, 'hat  rlie.v  have  erected  on  their  premises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection,  a  variety  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories. Pits,  &c,  where  all  the  carious  known,  improve- 
ments nf  the  day  can  be  seen.  Their  Hot-water  Apparatus  is 
also  eret  ted,  and  kept  in  constant  action  in  various  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  Pits,  dsc,  where  the  whole  priaciple  of  Top  and 
Bottom  Heating  can  be  seen. 

J.  Weeks  &  Day  warrant  their  Hot-water  Apparatus  to  be 
efficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  heat  is  applicable.  Boilers 
of  ali  sizes  ;  the  largest  is  warranted  to  heat  a  range  of  Forcing- 
liouses  3nii  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and  only 
to  require  attention  once  in  1*2  hours. 

Models,  Plans,  dec,  in  great  variety. 


OTEPHEI'SON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
►->  London,  ard  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
ar.d  Manufacturers  of  tl>e  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses 
&c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  sel 
cured  to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  uipes  or  Hues 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  malting  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  a3  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  .as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
o-namental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


METALLIC 


ate,     3gj?  >«fc 


HOTHOUSE 


"WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOES'  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  peiiod  of  thirty  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  dutyonGlass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Class,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to-preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  iu 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


"DURBIDGE   and    HEALY'S   COOKING   APPA. 

-"-"  RATITS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents This  COOKING 

APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  made 
rial  and  workmanship ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
iuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.  B.  and  H  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  use  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel  Craven 
street,  Strand  ;  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street.  A 
Prospectus  can  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailin"  par- 
ticulars and  price.  ° 


m__  pOR  WHEAT,  TARES    Jjc 

-T-HE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
J-  COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  ManuVe  fortta 
abovecrops-.t  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  th! 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  Gypsum   Suner 


T 
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after  Three  in  the  afternoon. 


GUANO,   <fcc. 

MARK  FOTHERSILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 


GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAT.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures.' 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING 
BY  HOT  WATER. 


<^IL^||  s§£ 


GRAY,  0  RMSON,  and  BRO  WN,  Hothouse 
Bdilt>f.t:s  and  Hot-watee  Apparatos  Manufacturers, 
Danver's-stivet,  Chelsea,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Gardeners,  to  their  superior  manner 
of  Erecting  and  Heating  every  description  of  Building  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turn- 
boll,  Gardei.er  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim-gardens,— 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Heating  Appa- 
ratus erect i?d  here  by  you,  answers  well.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  i-5  t!ie  most  complete  and  powerful  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  he  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  parties  whom  you 
may  refer  to  me." 

Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  free,  and  their  "Works  seen  at 
the  principal  London  Nurseries. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOTTSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  piactice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Cbiswiek. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  vai'ious 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'TU-IE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  a+  this 
^  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  express!;  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boiler3,  and 
Tanners,  for  hotard  cold  liquor.  Pump3  kept  for  Mr*  for 
Excavations  and  "Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  "Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Uowler,  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street.  London. 


t,  -n  TT°  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK    AND     TILE    MACHINES 

T?omp^^1E  QPATE*T  TILE  MACHINE 
JL  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman) 
invite  attention  to  then-  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
PrU^Z/rT"  imPr?YeJ  ^^'  ^r  drying  and  burning 
Lucks  and  Tiles  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  art 
burnt  equally  without   oss  or  damage.     The  Machines  at  work 

Sfaf„^°fel  °fi?e  ?UnS  £  bB  Seen*  and  a11  Particulars  to  De 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly 
London.     Agents  wanted.  yA±x±Jt 


ROVE 


HOUSE    ACADEMY,    Bushey, 
Head-Master.— Mr.  I-I.  L.  BIGGS. 


Hehts* 


G 

matics,  and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  English  Education,  including  ,he  Theory  and  S 
tice  of  Rural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Land  Surveying,  Mappta* 
Drawing,  Ac  Terms,  from  5  to  8  guineas  per  quarter,  SdL 
ing  to  age  and  requirements.  '        "'^ 

Grove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Bushey  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail 
way.     A  coach  also  runs  to  and  from  London  daily 

G.  H.  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy  Play- 
ground, a  Field    and  an  immense  Garden,   the  produce  of 

^lJS,deV°,eV0-,h,e  Sch°o1'  Portions  of  the  same  being 
a™'  u  6aCl^  £Upl  fT  Practlcal  purposes  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

References  to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  others. 


ON 


PERUVIAN     AND      BOLIVIAN     GUANO 
i-  SALE,   BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  • 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  • 
COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON.       ' 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior   and   spurious  guano,  purchasers    are    recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  ofestablished  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


The  usual  half-yearly  Distribution  of  Prizes,  Description  of 

^Mamf<'iandE^ItarJti0n  of  the  above  School  wiU  take  riace 
at  the  "Assembly  Rooms."  the  Essex  Arms,  Watford  near 
Bushey,  Herts  onThursday  the  lOeh  inst.,  when  the  Friends  of 

TicE?K  '  ffl the  ?Ub'iC  S™eraUy'  =>■■*  respectfully  inrited 
Tickets  of  Admission,  and  Programmes,  may  be  obtained  at 
Mr.  Bbaden's,  84,  St.  John's-street,  London  ;  or  at  the  School! 


Strand, 


T  AWES'  PATENT  MANURES  —Turnip  Manure, 
-L^  7£.  per  ton.  Clover  Manure,  141.  per  ton.  Corn  Manure 
14!.  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Mr. 
Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 

T  ONDON  SEWAGE  CHEMICAL  MANURE 
*-*  COMPANY,  {Registered  Provisionally),  Capital  £100,000, 
in  5,000  Shares  of  £20  each.     Deposit,  £1  2s.  per  share. 

This  Company  is  preparing  to  proceed  for  an  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration, to  enable  them  to  collect  the  contents  of  several  of  the 
London  Sewers,  and  by  the  aid  of  Chemistry  to  form  from  them 
a  Solid  Manure  as  valuable  as  Guano,  and  which  from  its  being 
a  concentrated  and  portable  substance,  will  ensure  a  ready 
market,  and  must  supersede  its  expensive  use. 

The  profits  of  this  Company  will  be  considerable,  and  the 
Shareholders  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  such  quantities  of  the  Manure  as  they  may  require 
for  their  own  use. 

Applications  for  Shares  and  Prospectuses  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  9,  Spring  Gardens, 
and  to  the  following  Stock-brokers  : — Messrs.  E.  J.  Hunter,  15, 
Throgmorton-rtreet ;  Borthwick  and  Campbell,  Glasgow  ;  Flint 
and  Tootall,  Hull;  D.  Murray,  31,  St.  Andrew's-square,  Edin- 
burgh ;  T.  Wren,  Preston  ;  W.  Tomkinson,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme ;  Collis  and  Smith,  Birmingham ;  F.  Wakefield,  junior, 
Nottingham  ;  J.  Colling,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  J.  Allason,  and 
W.  J.  Barker,  Sunderland  :  S.  Eyre,  5,  Queen-street,  Derby. 
By  order  of  the  Directors,  Edward  Hunt,  Secretary. 


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s   REMEDY  FOR  THE 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
—Price  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  •  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11.  10s. 
per  ton  tor  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwaeds  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agentsfor  the  South 
of  England.  55,  King  WjlJiam-street,  City;  and  Potter  Bro- 
thers, Agents  for  the  North,  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

V*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  maybe  supplied  direct,  atasaving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


TPHE  IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
->-  Fixed  by  Fbeehan  Roe,  Fountain  Maker,  " 
London,  can  be  worked  by  a 
small  stream  of  half-an-inch, 
where  a  fall  of  2  feet  can  be 
obtained.  The  same  Earn  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cis- 
tern arranged  to  throw  a  Jet 
of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  of  water  be- 
neath. 

ENGINES  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  DOUCH 
AND    OTHER   BATHS.      BUILDINGS    HEATED   BY  HOT 
WATER.    WATER  WHEELS  to  work  Small  Pumps,  from  15! 
Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  etc. 
A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
plete for  42. 

REGISTERED. 
T  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
O  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE.— A  Machine  to  convey  water  100 
yards,  conducting  pipe  included,  201.  Do.  do.,  GOO  yards,  50!. 
Towns,  Fountains,  <fcc,  situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied 
by  tbe  above  machine.  Also  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  on  im- 
proved principles.  An  efficient  Ram,  with  supply  pipe,  and 
100  yards  of  conducting  pipe,  15J.  Do.  do.,  500  yards,  10!.  ■  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  Deep-well  PUMPS  on  an  improved'prin- 
ciple. — N.B.  All  machines  wan-anted. 
Apply  to  J.  Legs,  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

THOMAS    JOHN    CROGGON,  of  8,  Lau- 

-*-         rence-Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London, 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 

Public,  to  his 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING, 

As  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
on  their  buildings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Hanover-square, 
London  ;  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  above  and  other 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  Price  of  the  Felt  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
FOOT,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of  slates, 
Tiles,  Thatch,  Ac.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require  half 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Cboggon,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon. 
street,  London. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
Ships'  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 

*  '  near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject' connected  with 
the  Dr-inage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
um  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


PRIZE 


A-  CATTLE  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  IMPLEMENTS  i 
take  place  on  the  0th,  10th,  nth,  and  12th  of  December  at  ttS 
Horse  Bazaar,  King-street,  PoVtman-square  A  handsome 
permanent  building,  in  place  of  the  usual  tent,  was  ast  Z? 
erected,  and  the  Implement  Galleries  are,  this  vear  madetoex 
ten.. over  double  the  space  formerly  so  occupied.  '  Ladies  are" 
cnaUed  to  viewth.s  National  Exhibition  with  perfect  comfort 

Open  from  Daylight  till  Nine  in  the  Evening.    Lighted  no 
Admittance,  Is. 
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season,  will 

y  o  *,  June  19  ;  nuu  v «*j  a. ■   ,  auu  m.u   l  uesuaj,  d.prn  i\), 

st  day  on  which  the  usual  privileged  Tickets" are  issued 
ws  of  the  Society. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 
tE  SOLD,  at  half  price,  One  Guinea  each — the 
■asantry  being  overstocked.    The  Birds  are  in  high 
>.    Sold  in  Pairs,  or  Cocks  singlv. — Letters  addressed 
Miss  Denham's,  No.  1S9,  Regent-street,  London. 

iTUBD AY,  DECEMBER  5,  1846. 

3ETI.VGS   FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

'»  Deo.     7—  '■"nwmoioglcal     .  .         .        .         .     8  rx. 

m*T      —      9  i  Microscopical 8  p*. 

\  Society  of  Aru S  P.M. 

lt,         —     IS— ftcyal  Botanic 4  p  it. 

t,  —     li —  Linr.f  m 8  ,  u[ 


1TICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.—  I  before  bim,  has  addressed  to  our  Carclew  con-e- 
ns* ivn^RVf^'ta  t'w'.,"1?.™1/10*'  S,F  sP°ndent  the  following  anonymous  letter,  which  we 
.Kb   A>1)    I-KIIT,   in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the    ,,-:„*    ..„^z.„/.-TO     ■       .1       i      rf     .1     .   ■  . 

— -1  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdays,    Pnnt . ° eroatim,   in    the    hope    that   it    may  contain 
;  and  July  17  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  iO,    such  internal  evidence  as  will  unveil  the  writer 

sued        "The    comparison    of   the    growth    of    the    Abies 
Douglasii  at  Dropmore  and  Carclew  loses  all  its  interest 
by   the    dishonest   way   in  which   it   is  made   by    W. 
Booth.     P.  Frost  describes  the  seed  as  sown  in  1828 
and  the  young  tree  as  planted  out  in  1829,  about  a  year 
old.     \V.  Booth,  notwithstanding  the  above  plain  state- 
ment, describes  the  tree  at  Dropmore  as  planted  out  in 
1328,  and  the  one  at  Carclew  in  1831.     This  looks  very 
like  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  aud  an  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  real  age  of  the  Carclew  tree,  the  real  seed 
of  which  was  no  doubt  sown  in  1828   or  1829.     Surely 
'  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  even  in  such  little  matters." 
And  so,  because  in  Mr.   Booth's  communication 
the  year  1828  is  printed  instead  of  182y,  this  cha- 
ritable person  permits  himself  to  charge  the  writer 
with  dishonesty  and  wilful  misrepresentation.     Why 
what  sort  of  understanding  can  such  a  man  have? 
nuhty  of  a  Newspaper,  as  a  medium  of  com-    How  does  he  know  that  Mr.  Booth  wrote  1828  at 
Z  TIT" hPer5°D:  ,Dteres!ed,  ln  Slmilf  I  all  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  its  being  an  error  of 
hCilthin^Xh      'T^-''-  and  aU,  the  pen  or  of  the  press  ?  or  one  of  those  trifling 
like  all  thing,  wh.eh  conduce  to  improve-  |  mistakes,  of  no  earthly  consequence,  to  which  we 
treqmres  time  before  its ;  real  value  can  be    venture   to  presume  this  anonymous   writer  is  a" 
ated  by  1  certain  claw  ol  individuals,  yet  we    ]iab]e  as  any  man  ?  an  error,  too,  in  no  way  what 
rfdent  that  every  xntelhgent  gardener  will ;  ever  affecting  the  question.     The  subject  of  corn- 
acknowledge  the  advantages  which  result  ■  parison   was  twofold ;  first  the  actual  size  of  the 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  hisses;    and   secondly    their  rate   of  "rowth  since 

"from   theeammnaim^rtp0h  Pf  ^^  ^  '837-     Their  ^e  ™  ™  a  subJect  ofcompar   on 

from  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinion  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  the  Dropmore 
uch  discussions  occasion  The  very  best !  tree  might  as  well  have  been  planfed  in  1826  or  7 
eVee  0rnerfectinnP05:  t7  ba\e-attalned  :  or  9  as  in  1828.  Yet  this  anonymous  writer  founds 
perfection  as  to  have  nothing  more!  upon  a  mere,  and  utterly  insignificant,  mistake,  of 

writing  or  printing,  no  one  can  know  which,  a  charge 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  ! 

Our  letters  lead  us  to  fear  that  men  like  this  ano- 
nymous personage  are  much  too  common  near 
Bristol;    which,    considering   the    intelligence    of 


who  thus  become  contributors  to  the  first  Polmaise 
experiment  in  church  heating  in  England. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

CThird  Notice.] 
The  size  of  the  plants  which  produce  fruit  varying 
from  7  to  10  lbs.,  of  the  Queen  variety  of  Pine,  at 
Meudon,  is  by  no  means  large  ;  their  »eueral  character 
aud  appearance  is  very  striking,  and  must  impress  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  with 
exalted  notions  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Pel- 
vilain's  system.  It  is  that  system  I  have  to  deal  with 
at  present  ;  I  may,  however,  by  and  by  have  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  to  advance  in  answer  to  some  of 
your  correspondents,  because  the  only  object  I  have  iu 
view  is  to  introduce  a  system  as  much  superior  to  all 
other  modes  of  culture  now  pursued  in  almost  all 
garden  establishments,  as  the  result  of  that  practice 
which  has  been  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  the  best  Pine 
growers  in  this  country  is  superior  to  the  productions  of 
these  cavillers  :  and  this  result  has  been  attained  at  a 
comparatively  small  outlay,  and  at  half  the  trouble  at- 
tending the  common  practice  of  Pine  growing.  If  I  were 
about  to  set  forth  a  system  merely  because  it  may  have 
a  little  novelty  about  it,  and  that  alone  was  its  only 
recommendation,  then  I  might  well  deserve  a  hurricane 
of  abuse  to  be  hurled  violently  at  me,  by  those  who 
have  plumed  themselves  on  their  own  exalted  doings  ; 
but  the  system  has  something  else  besides  mere  novelty 
to  acquire  for  it  consideration  and  examination.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  it  will  make  its  own  way,  despite  of  the 
doubters,  the  objectors,  or  obstructors.  I  already  know 
of  several  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country  who  are 
setting  about  it  in  right  earnest  ;  sensible  men  who  can 
benefit  by  the  practice  and  experience  of  others. 

The  young  Pines  at  Meudon,  which  we  may  term  the 
succession  plants,  were  in  their  general  aspect  and 
character  quite  as  extraordinary  as  those  in  fruit.  Of 
this  description  there  were  upwards  of  600  plants,  all 
of  them  in  equal  health  ;  there  were  no  mixtures  of 


res.  It  was  never  intended  that  we  should 
>h,  solitary  beings,  unconnected  with  one 
in  society.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  so 
is  to  enjoy  social  intercourse,  and  to  delight 
.teem  and  good  opinion  of  the  world.  We 
:h  a  certain  sphere  of  action  assigned  us, 
our  duty  to  perform  the  part  which  may' 
ir  lot,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  taking  care 
nerfere  with  the  affairs  of  others  so  as"  will- 
give  offence,  and  endeavouring  as  far  as 
to  view  men  and  things  in  the  clear  sun- 
charity  and  good  nature,  free  from  that 
I  sullen  shade  which  a  jealous  rivalry  casts 
m. 
iterest  in  all  public  vehicles  of  information 


—   — 1««»  Mm.**  ,  uiw:  were  uu  uji^iiuts  01 

yellows,  none  of  them  lanky  and   narrow-leaved,  and 

— ,    B    „„    .„„w„gcll^c      „  .  tottering  in  the  soil,  unable  to  maintain  their  standing. 

others  there,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.     It  may  !  Ie.  wou'd  have  puzzled  even  a  doubter  to  have  discri- 

's    m'nated  between  the  worst  and  the  best 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  over  our  heads 
bringing  with  it  some  important  discovery 
arious  branches  of  science  having  reference 
ming  and  agriculture.  On  this  account  the 
se  are  those  who  feel  that  they  know  but 

»dnawh?lah.v°prhCfeadviCe  ^  aSsist\DCe    Uluers  lnere>  IS  not  a  »"«e  remarkable.     It  may! 

I      ,,  naTe   "^.njore   experience   than    therefore  be  as  well  to  remind  them  that  there  is   ""natea  oetween  the  worst  and  the  best;  unquestion- 

^  such  a  maxim  as,  «  Be  charitable  unto  all  men  "•  j  abl>'  there  was  disparity  in  size  but  none  in  health,  all 
that  we  are  all  liable  to  error  ;  that  abusive  anony-  WeJe  of  tbe  same  luxurianee,  with  short  broad  foliage, 
mous  letters  are  not  resorted  to  by  persons  of  n  ^1  feen-.aVt,b,td  of  Leeks  riotinS  m  ^  rich 
respectability;  and  that  when  men  venture  to  com-  f %£.  f^*-™™^  .  Tllese  Plants  were 
mit  themselves  by  having  recourse  to  such  disreput- 
able proceedings,  they  inevitably  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  grave  suspicion  of  being  themselves 
actuated  by  those  unworthy  motives  which  their 
ungenerous  .nature  leads  them  to  impute  to  others. 


j- —     —uniu-uv/iuu.  AlKwO^I  1J1H11CO       1TV.AU 

growing  in  structures  which  had  not  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  any  great  architect.  Mr.  Pelvilain  produces" 
them  in  frames,  that  is,  in  wooden  boxes.  These  boxes 
are  supported  by  pieces  of  wood,  about  2i  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  under  portion  of  the  box  is  lined  with 
old  ship  timber,  laid  as  close  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  steam,  and  also  to  keep  the  soil  in  which  the 
Pines  are  planted  from   mixing  with  the  stable  litter 

aFhlllll      1C     r>m^L. 1        *  1 ,*  .1  m. 


w  '"6"»  «'  orcam,  aiiu  aiso  10  Keep  tne  sou  in  which  the 

u  hex  the  subject  of  Polmaise  heating  was  first  I  r'nes  are  planted  from   mixing  with  the  stable  litter 
introduced  by  us,  we  had  no   other  object  in  view  1  whlch  is  employed  in  heating  them.     Thus  a  complete 
onvenienc«  nf  Hnn^nlt,,™  .  u..l  u  _:n    box  is  formed.     Mr.  Pelvilain  introduces  into  the"  box 

about   16   or    18   inches   of  the  peat  soil  formerly  de- 
scribed.    His  bed  is  thus  completed,  his  plants  are  then 
stuck  into  the  soil,  making  allowance  for  their  season's 
.     It  would  not  do   to  plant  them  in  the  first 


than  the  convenience  of  Horticulture ;  but  it  will 

be  seen  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Meek,  in 

•*    another  column,  that  it  has  in  his  view  a  still   mnro 

.'iV.,'»,"."j,'hrt *«P  «"*  «-P»J. !  *«>  lb.  S~»r.  par, S  Icela.d,  for.  lb"",™,' 


ad  of  communicating  their  knowledo-e  for 


resource ;  that  in  other  cases  gas  is  brought  into 


^US  -tfiia-:  s3=  ^-L«55K.%"aSLft 


e  neighbours.  From  this  cause  the  public 
levously,  and  newspapers  which  tolerate 
luct  soon  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
3  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  impu- 
ith  the  smallest  amount  of  intelligence, 
•his  we   must   protect  ourselves  and   our 

ye  been  led  to  make  these  somewhat  trite 
n  consequence  of  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  with  reference  to  a  statement 
some  time  ago  in  this  journal.     The  act 


r  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued  b, 
to  one  another  ;  and  as  it  serves  to  illus*- 
feehngs  which  some  unworthy  men  are 
y.  It  will  be  remembered  that  "the  dimen- 
tree  of  Abies   Douglasii,  at  Dropmore, 


-  - .■     —   «■*    "  l*\j     .tc     WUUCUIUfU     IU 

breathe  the  polluted  air;  and  that  hitherto  hot 
water  has  been  the  only  agent  which  could  be  made 
to  act  usefully,  but  that  the  heavy  cost  of  its  appa- 
ratus places  it  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  churches  and  chapels. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  extremely  desir- 
able to  test  the  fitness  of  Polmaise  for  such  buildino-s 
and  we  see  with  great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Meek 
has  pointed  out  an  excellent  opportunity  of  putting 
V"  th*[est>  by  proposing  that  the  unfinished  church 
ot  bt.  lhomas,  at  Winchester,  should  be  subjected 


f  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as  regard     to  the  ST, "  >»f  ester,  should  be  subjeetec 
r  conduct  which  ought  to  be  mJul m£  Eh^XL'    J^^'?"  ««ic.pate_no  diffi. 


Another  correspondent  compared  them 
of  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  at  Carclew,  in 
and  candidly  owned,  as  will  be  seen  bv 
0  page  693,  that  the  Dropmore  specimen, 
to_  size,  was  much  the  larger  of  the  two.' 
■eight  had  been  recorded"  some  eight  or 
previously  inLoudon's  "  Gardeners' Mao-a- 
oaparison  was  instituted  as  to  the  rate=of 
iwth  since  that  time,  when  it  was  found 


_- ^w.-v-j   ••  v-  ouLitijjdic    iiu    mill 

culty  in  the  operation,  and  no  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
sult, and  therefore  we  might  perhaps  assume  that  a 
trial  is  needless.  But  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
always  possible,  for  some  evil  may  lurk  in  the  sys- 
tem which  experience  has  not   yet  detected,  and 


us  by  one  correspondent  'and  inserted I  B,     w        ?  exPerlonce  ,Qas  not   yet  detected,  and 
A/other  ^SSSSS^  1ZL2&2ttM?SSS*?*T  UP  totbc 


~  „  7;  "' 'v  ,  ,  uc  ="u"u  t0eor7  UP  to  the  "on  and  respect,  not  only  because  authorities  which  we 
pre-ent  time  may  be  found  defective  in  some  unex-  reverence  and  regard  may  be  supposed  to  support  such 
pected  point,      for  that  reasnn    *»•<>    K„  „„    „„ „    a  nlea.  but  also  heranso  lnT,^  T.^„„f;„„i  „„ :5.f„ u 


pected  point.     For  that  reason  we    by  no   n 
blame  those  who  are  cautious  in  accepting  as  cer- 


-, — -    —    ««  ^.""tj    mciu    iu    tue  nrst 

place  without  considermg  well  this  point,  otherwise  thev 
might  possibly  choke  one  another.  A  season's  prac- 
tice will  afford  this  information,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  : 
that  is,  by  allowing  plenty  of  room,  and  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  them.  There  are  no  stated 
periods  when  these  plantations  are  formed  ;  that  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  supply  of  crowns  and  suckers. 
But  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  bed  was  planted  in 
spring,  these  in  the  autumn  would  have  attained  a  size 
suftcient  to  justify  JL\  Pelvilain's  statement,  that,  in  the 
following  summer,  Pines  equal  to- those  I  have  described 
would  be  produced  by  them.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
this  system  transforms,  in  six  months,  crowns  and 
suckers  into  noble  succession  plants,  without  the  trouble 
of  potting  and  renewing  of  tan,  and  other  expensive 
hindrances  which  have  attended  the  usual  modes  of  cul- 
ture. It  has  more  the  appearance  of  market-garden 
culture  of  Cauliflower  or  Lettuce,  so  simple  is  it,  than 
complicated  systems  with  cumbrous  and  expensive  ap- 
pliances. These  plants  are  .produced  in  pure  peat  and 
watered  with  pure  water.  The  heat  applied  to  them  is 
by  means  of  hot  stable  dung.  Now,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  many  may  ascribe  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  Meudon  practice  to  the  ammonia  escaping  from  the 
fermenting  litter  ;  such  an  inference  deserves  considera- 
tion and  respect,  not  only  because  authorities  which  we 

PAVMmina  <i  ml    ■,...,..!..  I     .— — —  1 _.      1    .  • 


o — *V    ""  ""Cpacu  iu  auppoiL  SUCH 

a  plea,  but  also  because  long  practical  experience  would 
induce  us  to  entertain  a  similar  notion ;  but  Mr. 
Pelvilain  is  decidedly  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  ren- 


tarn  anything  which  has  not  been  proved  expert-    PeMam  >\ d' 

mentally,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the  recommenda- j  boxes    proof    against    the    access    of    any 

"™   th-f  *h~   f-: — '-         ■  steam  or  gas  which  may  escape  from  the  fermenting 


"  -  „     •"»»;  juiu  m  tuu  itruuuiuieiiua- 

non  that  the  friends,  and  opponents,  of  Polmaise 
will  both  subscribe  their  guineas  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  question. 

— •— —«.,  «^u  11  was   lounai       Of  course  the  nnnHiri™  nf  ^  ■  ■       r        aJtnougn  «e  boxes  were  at  the  time  I  examined  them 

ee  at  Carclew  had  the  advantage.      Who    the ^application         ,h      °  1  experiments,  that  :  surrounded  with  warm  litter,  and  the  space  beneath  the 

:  imagined  that  this  small  matter  could    Chnr?hP  h!    h»    f  ,the  ,PrlnclP'e  to   Si.    Thomas's    boards  also  filled  up  with  the  same,  we  could  not  dis- 
1  offence  to  even  the  most  w™  "headed    Mr     M »  «     ,      "I  *  Uncontrolled  direotion  of  |  cern  the  slightest  effluvium  inside  them.     Thus  then 

ueings?  3  ,.J"K'  to   whose  generous  and   disinterested  I the  ammonia  escaping  from  the  stable- litter  was  not 

■     ,1 1 l  I  the  "hidden  vii-tno"  that    t„-„ll...;   »u„  i.r_..j    _  /-. 


material  which  surrounds  the  boxes.  This  was  a  point 
on  which,  if  I  had  doubts,  I  investigated  fully  ;  for 
although  the  boxes  were  at  the  time  I  examined  them 


out,  however,  that  somewhere   in  the 

■ood  of  Bristol  (at  least  his  letter  bears 
postmark),  one  of  those  perverse  gen- 
3  be  found  who,  conscious  of  his  own  Jow- 
5,  and  of  the  cunning  with  which  he 
iseii   misrepresent  any  facts    that  came 


zeal  in  this  good  cause  the  public  is  already  so  much  1 the  "hidden  virtue"  that  swelled  the  Meudon  Queens 

This  is  accomplished  by  simple  gardening,   pure  peat, 


indebted.  Entertaining  this  view,  we  have  already 
sent  our  guinea,  in  the  form  of  a  Post-office  Order, 
to  the  Rey.  George  James  C»eitt,  St.  Thomas's 
Mectory,  Winchester,  and  we  would  strongly  uro-e 
our  friends  to  do  the  same.  We  shall  not  fail  to 
report  progress,  and  to  give  the  names   of  those 


i  -j  — —  t —    0«^u%.uu*^,    puj.c  peat, 

pure  water,  and  pure  air.  None  of  the  adjuncts  usually 
called  into  requisition  by  the  Pine-growers  of  this  coun- 
try are  employed  at  Meudon,  and  the  result  of  the  prac- 
tice there  deserves,  as  it  receives,  our  warmest  enco- 
miums—our  heartiest  eulogy.  Mr.  Pelvilain,  unlike 
some  of  his  compeers  in  the  art  of  Pine-growing,  begins 
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.[tlh7Te7inning,  upon  a  principle  which  Nature  may 
claim  as  her  own.  The  dissertations  on  potting  are 
thrown  to  the  wind  ;  a  thousand  casualties  incidental  to 
other  systems  of  cultivation  are  obviated  in  this.  Expen- 
sive buildings  are  not  necessary  to  produce  fruit  which 
the  most  costly  structures  could  never  boast  of.  Surely 
we  are  verging  upon  a  great  revolution,  not  only  in  tne 
cultivation  of  this  noble  fruit,  but  in  much  that  is  ex- 
pensive and  now  apparently  abstruse  in  matters  of  gar- 
dening. In  Pine-growing  I  have  undertaken  to  show 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  presume  that  I  have 
<rood  ground  to  maintain  my  standing.  I  know  that 
a  host  of  opponents  are  already  in  arms  to  knock  me 
down  ;  but  I  have  still  a  few  facts  to  reveal  which 
may  be  found  more  invulnerable  than  arguments  based 
upon  vain  and  conceited  notions,  or  on  the  mysteries  of 
ancient  gardening. — Mirabile  dictu. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
Out-door  Protection  from  Frost.— There  are  many 
productions  in  the  flower-garden  which  occupy  a  rather 
dubious  position  between  those  which  are  hardy  or 
tender,  and  to  these  the  best  care  of  the  gardener 
should'  be  given.  It  is  undesirable  to  load  pits  and 
frames  more  than  absolute  necessity  demands,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  trouble  entailed  by  the  operation  ; 
besides,  we  should  aim  at  training  plants  to  bear  the 
severity  of  our  winters.  Ascertain  which  roots  or 
shrubs  may  be  left  to  themselves,  which  will  require 
protection  iu  frames,  and  which  are  doubtful.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  latter  class  that  I  propose  to  offer  a  few 
observations. 

In  mild  winters  the  most  tender  Roses  will  sustain 
little  injury,  even  if  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Wallflowers  and  similar  plants  ; 
but  a  severe  season  will  disfigure  or  kill  some  of  these, 
and  therefore  precautions  must  be  taken.  But  pro- 
tecting must  not  be  begun  too  early.  I  yesterday  saw 
a  garden  strangely  metamorphosed  by  conical  piles  of 
straw  and  short  dung .  either  tied  round  grieving  stems 
of  Fuchsias,  &c,  or  laid  at  the  roots  of  other  things 
presumed  to  be  tender.  Now  this  was  done  before  any 
frost  had  appeared,  and  with  the  thermometer  above 
temperate.  This  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in  a 
wrong  sense,  for  all  wrapping  up  is  to  be  avoided 
altogether  if  possible,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
last  "extremity.  If  a  little  care  is  taken  to  have  pro- 
tecting materials  in  readiness,  you  may  safely  wait  for  a 
first  frost,  which  rarely  doeB  much  injury  ;  and  then,  if 
the  day  indicates  the  recurrence  of  the  dreaded  visitor, 
proceed  with  your  operations.  Bear  in  mind  that  even 
this  should  not  be  done  till  the  middle  of  November,  for 
frosts  before  that  time  are  generally  innocuous  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tribes  of  plants  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  roots,  conical  heaps  of 
some  dry  substance  may  be  used.  I  believe  all  Fuchsias 
will  do  well  with  this  treatment.  If  Moss  is  abundant, 
and  your  garden  not  large,  some  placed  over  these 
heaps  and  fastened  by  little  sticks  will  make  you  more 
secure,  and  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  beds.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Dahlias  would  be  more  safe  in 
this  way  than  any  other.  It  is  certain  that  these  roots 
often  perish  from  various  causes  when  taken  up  and 
stored  away  ;  while  one  accidentally  left  in  the  ground 
often  sprouts  in  the  spring.  If  about  6  inches  of  some 
protecting  material  was  placed  over  the  crown,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  roots  would  be  found  in  a  fine  growing 
state  for  spring  forcing.  If  you  have  any  Dahlias  not 
taken  up,  try  a  few  of  them,  and  record  the  result  for 
future  practice. 

Roses  and  other  plants  with  woody  stems  which  run 
any  risk,  should  have  the  soil  banked  up  over  the  roots, 
and  a  little  Moss  spread  over  them  as  above  directed. 
The  branches  may  be  tied  up  with  straw.     But  the  plan 
I  adopt,  and  which  I  think  was  alluded  to  last  season,  is 
very  preferable  to  any  other  I  know  of.  I  plant  cuttings 
of  Laurels  and  other  evergreens  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  I  wish  to  preserve,  by  which  a  gay  and  lively 
appearance  i?  added  to  the  security  afforded.  Of  course 
this  can  only  be  done  where  evergreens  are  plentiful ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  grown  for  this 
purpose   in   every  garden  of  any  size.     I  have  some 
round    beds    about   a    yard   and  a  half  in  diameter, 
filled  with    tender   Roses,   which   I    have    just    sub- 
jected   to    the    following    process :— Having   a    large 
number    of    layers   of    Laurestinus,   well  rooted,  and 
not    knowing    exactly   where    to    plant    them  to  ad- 
vanta"e,   I    have  put  them   in   these    Rose  beds,    in 
the  spaces  between  the  trees.     I   expect   the  follow- 
ing advantages  from  this  plan  :— First,  the  Laurustinus 
and  Roses  will  mutually  protect  each  other  in  severe 
frosts.     Second,  the  mixture  will  have  a  fine  effect  when 
the  Roses  are  in  bloom.     Third,  the  young  evergreens 
will  be  nurBing  up  for  a  year  or  two  as  well  there  as 
anywhere  else,  and  when  too  large  for  the  beds  may  be 
permanently  removed.     I  think  this  plan  may  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  in  many  cases,  and  young  trees 
now    located  in  the    nursery   made   to   increase   the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  and  afford  protection  to  more 
tender  objects. 

Many  frozen  plants  may  be  preserved  from  injury  by 
preventing  their  being  thawed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
This  may  be  effected  by  throwing  mats  over  them,  and 
not  removing  them  till  the  frost  is  gone.  Tender 
climbers  against  walls  should  have  a  mat  lightly  nailed 
over  them.  As  a  general  rule,  coverings  muBt  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  from  all  growing  stems,  such 
as  Roses,  Fuchsias,  &c.  ;  if  this  is  not  done  in  mild 


weather  they  will  push  forth  their  buds  prematurely. 

— H.  B. 

•->  The  writer  will  thank  his  readers  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  for  one  occurring  at  p.  772,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  paragraph,  the  awkwardness  of  which  he  is  ashamed  of  - 
"  The  clearing  up  is  postponed  until  Nature  calls  too  loudly  to 
be  aoj  longer  neglected,  and  the  appearance  of  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses  infusei  new  energies  into  the  before  torpid  proprietor. 

THE  TROUT  PEAR. 

Synonymes. — Forellenbirne,  Truite. 
«  Long  as  I  have  collected  fruits,"  says  Dr.  Adrian 
Diel,  "  and  searched  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine,  furnished  with  French  sorts,  I  have  found 
no  fruit  like  the  Trout  Pear.  We  may,  therefore,  proudly 
call  this  a  national  variety,  which  most  probably  origi- 
nated in  Northern  Saxony.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  November  and  December  Pears,  which 
may  compete  with  the  best  French  dessert  kinds,  ripen- 
ing at  the  same  period,  and  far  surpassing  them  in  the 
length  of  its  keeping  in  perfection,  and  in  its  beauty. 
He  adds, "  could  we  phlegmatic  Germans  make  as  much 
fuss  about  novelties  as  the  volatile  French  do,  the  Trout 
Pear  would  have  acquired,  ere  now,  the  highest  cele- 
brity." 


1 
ai 


It  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  beautiful  trout-like 
speckling.  The  spots  are  numerous,  circular,  bright 
gray,  margined  with  crimson.  The  flesh  is  white,  ex- 
ceedingly smooth  and  fine-grained,  buttery  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour  ;  in  perfection  in 
November,  and  will  sometimes  keep  till  January.  The 
tree  is  of  vigorous  upright  growth,  bearing  early  and 
abundantly.  The  shoots  are  glossy,  of  a  fine  violaceous 
dark  red,  sprinkled  with  few  whitish  grey  spots,  and 
towards  the  extremities  very  slightly  woolly  ;  leaves 
middle-sized,  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  the  apex  slightly  deflexed,  their  margins 
finely  denticulated  ;  petioles,  1  to  2  inches  in  length  ; 
flowers  middle-sized,  opening  early  ;  petals  roundish. 

It  is  adapted  for  a  wall  or  espalier,  and,  probably,  for 
a  standard  ;  at  all  events  the  siugularly  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit,  the  smoothness  and  delicacy  oi 
its  flesh,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  tree,  will  entitle 
the  latter  to  a  place  in  every  good  collection.— R.  T. 

POLMAISE  HEATING. 
In  my  last  paper  on  the  diffusion  of  heat,  and  which 
related  more  especially  to  this  subject  as  far  as  it  affects 
public  buildings,  I  clearly  proved,  that  if  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  given  us  by  the  greatest  philosophers,  and 
founded  on  the  most  elaborate  experiment,  be  true,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  heat  the  air  by  radiation,  and  that 
to  attempt  to  diffuse  heat  equally  by  Buch  means  is  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  our  physical  knowledge. 
The  necessary  effect  of  giving  full  force  to  these  laws 
will  be  at  once  to  sweep  out  of  all  our  public  buildings 
every  radiating  surface,  whether  stove,  flue,  or  pipe,  as 
being  (so  far  as  their  radiating  power  is  concerned) 
either  useless  or  objectionable,  as  disturbing  that  uni- 
formity which  it  should  be  our  especial  aim  to  preserve. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  shriek  of  horror  that  such  an 
announcement  will  occasion,  but  despite  of  the  cry 
either  of  ignorance,  or  interest  (and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  loudest),  the  law  is  true,  and  the  result  will 
be  inevitable.  The  methods  hitherto  employed  for  the 
diffusion  of  heat  have  been  planned  either  with  a  total 
or  partial  disregard  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  results 
have  been  necessarily  either  total  failure  or  but  partial 
success,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  a 
system  whose  principles,  founded  on  nature  and  philo- 
sophy, are  so  sound  as  to  defy  attack,  and  which  re- 
quires only  time  and  experience  for  its  full  and  success- 
ful development.  With  these  prefatory  remarks,  1 
pass  to  the  second  and  important  consideration— can 
heat  be  diffused  equally,  and  by  what  means  ? 

If  the  term  equal  is  employed  in  its  strictest  sense, 
possibly  we  shall  look  in  vain,  but  if  the  term  is  restricted 
to  mean  the  greatest  attainable  amount  of  uniformity, 


the  object  of  our  search  will  not  escape  us, 
inquiry  is  very  limited.     We  have  but  three 
matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  each  pi 
powers  of  diffusing  heat ;  and  if  uniformity  is  ov 
surely  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  em] 
form  of  matter  most  rapid  in  its  motion,  namel 
or  air ;  but  we  shall  also  find  that  it  will  be  nee 
we  hope  to  attain  our  end,  to  subject  even  this 
certain  conditions.     We  require  uniformity  of 
we  look  to  Nature  will  she  afford  us  a  specimen 
distribution  ?      Certainly   not ;     and   though 
directed  our   attention  to  the  proper  agent  1 
atmospheric  heat,  she  has  not  subjected  it  to  tl 
ditions  which  should  insure  any  approach  to  un 
such  was  not  her  object.     Providence  has  us 
tion  as  the  first  heating  power,  it  is,  conseqi 
unequal  power,  the  result  being  that  our  glo 
equally  heated ;  surely  an  equally  heated  ati 
around  an  unequally  heated  globe  would_  hav<  ji 
imperfection  such  as  we  should  look  for  in  va 
Nature's  perfect  works  ;  for  what  would  have 
result  ?     In  some  localities  the  ground  heat  w< 
been  great,  while  the  atmospheric  temperature 
while  in   others,  the  atmospheric   temperatuilj 
have  been  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  soil ;  L 
late  the  roots  by  bottom-heat  to  produce  a  flo  I, 
such  as  the  leaves  could  not  dispose  of,  or  to  e  - 
a  weakly  foliage  by  atmospheric  temperature, 
the  root  could  not  support,  was  no  lesson  of 
teaching ;  the  advantage  of  a  bottom-heat,  2 
in  advance  of  the  air-heat,  was  left  for  gan 
discover;    and  as   uniformity   of  temperatm 
object  of  our  search,  we  must  turn  away  fron 
where  it  could  not  have  existed  without  imp 
remembering,  however,  that  she  has  instructei 
the  means  ;  but  if  we  seek  help  from  Scienc 
only  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Nature,  an 
us  to  use  the  medium  that  can  diffuse  heat  moE 
but  to  subject   it  to   the  conditions  that   wi 
its  doing  so. 

And  what  are  those  conditions   under  w 

medium   of    diffusing  heat,    namely   the 

with   the  greatest  rapidity.      Is   not  the 

an    aerial    current    dependent  on    the    diffi 

the  temperature  of  the  two  places  between 

flowing?  and  consequently,  if  we  desire  to 

air  in  a  building  most  rapidly,  we  shall  first  ti 

heat  that  portion  which  is  coldest.     Does  no 

sense  teach  us  the  same  lesson,  that  the  air  ' 

quires  warmth  the  most  to  make  it  agreeal 

coldest  of  all,  and  that  this  is  consequently  t 

we  should  first  take  to  the  stove,  and  not  tha 

hottest  but  one  (see  "  laws  of  heating,"  page 

we  consider  a  portion  of   air   leaving  the  \ 

flowing  towards  the  equator,  supposing  no  o 

to  disturb  its  course,  it  would  acquire  warn 

way,  becoming  warmer  and  warmer,  till  it  b 

most  highly  heated  portion  of  the  earth's  ate 

in  like  manner  the  coldest  air  of  a  church 

would  flow  towards  the  stove,  till  it  came 

with  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  condition  under 

air  can  be  made  to  move  with  the  greatest 

It  certainly  is  a  means  of  limiting  the  differer 

perature  ;  a  means  sufficient  for  the  purpo 

ture,  where  uniformity  is  not  required,  but  oi 

amount  of  distribution,  where  it  is  even  a  J 

design  that  one  part  should  be  highly  heatec 

other  is  frozen ;  but  it  is  not  the  condition  ui 

we  must  place  the  air  if  our  desire  is  to  appr 

uniformity  of  temperature.    Philosophy  says, 

formity  can  only  result  from  extreme  rapidi 

sion,  provide  a  way  for  the  coldest  air  of  the 

flow  first  to  the  source  of  heat ;  and  such  is  th 

of  Polmaise,  it  not  only  employs  the  form  of  i 

can  move  most  rapidly,  but  it  compels  it  i 

the  extreme  of  its  speed  ;  unlike  other  sys| 

heating  it  provides  the  means  not  only  of  m 

and  uniformly  heating  that  portion  of  air  whi 

quired  to  heat,  but  of  heating  that  only  ;  a; 

are  daily  proving  the  truth  of  all  my  theo; 

dictions,  so  will  experience  prove  that  the  I 

mical  and  perfect  diffusion  of  heat  in  publii 

can  only,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 

on  the  Polmaise  principle  ;  and  this  leads  U 

the  manner  in  which  this  principle  may  be  c 

The  first  thing  is  to  provide  the  means  of 

air  in  the  building  passing  first  to  the  heat, 

nothing  can  be  more  easy  ;  for  as  the  coldi 

necessity  on  the  floor,  so  if  there  is  a  spaa 

level  of  the  floor  into  which  it  can  fall  it  will 

thus  a  drain  (being  made  with  one  end  opei 

source  of  heat,  and  the  other  opening  at  tl 

end  of  the  building  on  the  floor)  will  be  a 

which  means  the  coldest  air  can  at  once 

heat,  and  will  do  so.    There  is  little  doul 

velocity  of  the  flow  will  be  influenced  by  nui 

cumstances,  such  as  the  gradual  inclination 

air  drain  (or  return  pipe  as  it  may  be  caW 

the  source  of  heat,  the  relative  size  of  the  C 

on  all  these  points  experience  will  prove  our 

....  "  •       . 1 j.1 tLn«n      oVO    flllV   I) 


but  let  us  examine  whether  there  are  any  o 
Acuities  opposing  our>ourse,  for  instance  l 
Where  these  are  newly  erected  the  aisles  1 
convenient  locality  for  the  cold  air  drain* 
cases  where  the  floor  of  the  aisles  is  form  I 
this  may  be  made  to  form  the  roof  of  the  i 
but  in  many  old  churches  where  it  has  la  ■ 
sad  custom  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  that 
the  dead  which  was  only  intended  for  the  1 
has  endeavoured  to  carry  distinctions  whert' 
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.  be  carried,  there  may  arise  some  practical  inipe- 
lents,  such  as  crowns  of  vaults  and  monumental 
bs  ;  but  fortunately  it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
if  its  journey  be  a  little  lengthened  by  a  roundabout 
irse  ;  it  will  still  outstrip  all  competitors,  and  there- 
e  I  trust  that  this,  the  only  practical  difficulty, 
1  be  more  apparent  than  real  j  and  I  shall  sup- 
;e  we  are  in  possession  of  a  cold  air  channel, 
.h  a  gradual  fall,  say  of  one  foot  in  30,  towards 
heating  surface,  for,  by  being  brought  in  con- 
t  with  such,  the  air  must  be  heated  ;  but  heated 
•faces  are  radiating  surfaces,  and  radiation  is  the 
le  of  uniformity,  therefore,  the  heating  surface  must 
ler  be  placed  without  the  building,  or  else  surrounded 
h  such  substances  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the 
sage  of  the  heating  rays.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
adopting  either  course  ;  in  the  latter  case,  let  us 
ipose  a  church  already  supplied  with  a  powerful 
ve,  Araott  or  other ;  for  economy's  sake,  it  iswished  to 
lin  it — can  it  be  made  subservient  to  Polmaise  ?  and 
i  its  radiating  annoyance  be  got  rid  of  ?  Most  assu- 
Jy  ;  for  if  it  is  placed  over  the  orifice  where  four 
icentric  cold  air  drains  coming  from  distant  parts  of 
church  meet,  aud  if  it  is  covered  over  with  some 
i-conducting  hood  having  apertures  through  which 
air  coming  from  the  cold  drains  and  passing  over 
stove  can  rush  out  the  object  will  be  accomplished  ; 
<n  if  the  hood  were  dispensed  with,  the  radiating  evils 
Jie  stove  will  he  much  mitigated,  because  the  cou- 
nt and  rapid  current  of  coul  air  will,  by  supplying 
rlf  with  caloric,  prevent  its  accumulation  on  the 
'face  of  the  stove.  Another  mode  of  carrying  out 
Polmaise  principle,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to 
jk  will  be  very  generally  adopted  in  churches,  will 
to  siuk  the  source  of  heat  below  the  level  of  the 
r,  say  in  a  vault,  at  one  end  of  the  church  ;  this  will 
lire  a  fall  for  the  cold  air,  and  an  entrance  for  the 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  I  would  advise  the 
re  being  built  close  to  the  foundation  wall  of  the 
irch,  so  that  it  shall  be  supplied  both  with  oxygen 
I  fuel  from  without,  by  piercing  the  foundation  wall 
I  this  purpose,  and  also  to  allow  the  flue  to  return 
l>  an  external  chimney,  which  in  many  instances  can 
carried  up  behind  a  buttress  ;  much  good  will  be 
cted  by  this  plan— first,  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  having 
id  draught  to  the  fire,  we  shall  avoid  all  possibility 
gaseous  exhalation  or  smoke  from  down-draught, 
ler  when  the  fire  is  first  made,  or  when  it  expires, 
which  occasionally  does  and  must  occur,  directly 
weight  of  the  external  atmosphere  overcomes  the  up- 
•d  draught,  a  circumstance  so  often  rendering  stove- 
ted  buildings  unpleasant.  The  fire  will  not  exhaust 
air  of  the  building,  and  though  last  perhaps  not  least, 
architectural  beauty  of  the  church  will  not  be 
rifieed,  either  within  or  without,  for  in  lieu  of  a  great 
;th  of  iron  pipe,  supported  by  sundry  devices  of  iron 
s,  hanging  from  the  centre  of  Gothic  arches,  or 
ilar  barbarisms,  we  shall  perceive  nothing  within 
ept  the  perforated  plating  in  the  aisles  to  admit  the 
cent  of  cold  air,  aud  a  similar  design  to  admit  the 
air  up,  over  the  spot  beneath  which  the  stove  is 
:ed,  while  externally  the  furnace  doors  will  be  sunk 
)w  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  steps  down  to 
oi  may  easily  be  concealed,  either  by  some  neigh- 
ring  monuments  or  stone  balustrade,  while  the 
nney  will  be  the  only  portion  of  the  heating 
aratus  necessarily  apparent.  Where  circumstances 
vent  the  stove  being  below  the  church,  then  it  must 
)laced  without,  where  (as  it  is  advisable  to  place  it  as 
as  possible)  it  will  not.  be  difficult  to  conceal  it. 
laving  considered  the  position  of  the  heating  power, 
meaus  of  bringing  the  air  to  it,  it  will  be  expected 
I  should  make  some  remarks  on  the  heating 
aratus  it-elf,  although  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  principles 
Polmaise ;  for  these  might  be  applied  even 
the  temperature  produced  through  the  inter- 
tion  of  water,  and  while  I  have  not  hesitated 
help  forward  Polmaise,  by  reducing  it  to  prac- 
i  a  most  simple  form,  I  trust  I  am  not  foolish 
ugh  to  consider  this  form  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
I  already  see  errors  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  mo- 
vements that  may  be  made  ;  and  as  it  yet  remains 
le  seen  how  small  an  area  will  suffice  for  the  cold  air 
low  to  the  heat,  so  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  what 
the  best  means  of  warming  it  on  its  arrival.  The 
stion  really  for  solution  is — the  best  air  boiler.  I 
e  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  means  I  have 
)loyed,  namely  a  brick  stove  with  an  iron  top,  will 
ire  the  end  desired;  that  where  uniformity  of  tem- 
ature  is  required,  it  possesses  peculiar  advantages  ; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  where  other  qualifications 
required,  such  as  the  power  rapidly  to  raise  the 
perature,  other  means  may  be  adopted  with  advan- 
3  ;  and  when  the  ironmongers  are  compelled  by 
ilic  opinion  to  heat  buildings  in  this  manner,  there 
be  no  lack  of  ingenious  stoves.  I  doubt  not  that 
h  Mr.  Haden's  and  Mr.  Hazard's  sioves  would  each 
•ery  powerful  placed  under  the  conditions  of  Poi- 
se ;  but  then  there  is  the  question  of  cost,  which,  I 
r,  is  necessarily  very  great,  from  the  complication  of 
mechanism  and  the  quantity  of  the  metal  ;  but  is 
this  cost  necessary  »  There  are  water-boilers  which 
fess  to  abstract  all  the  caloric  from  the  burning  fuel, 
which,  even  of  a  large  size,  cost  but  a  few  pounds. 
y  should  an  air-boiler  be  more  expensive  ?  Who 
tell  whether,  if  the  contents  were  emptied  out  of 
of  these  very  boilers,  and  air  conveyed  through  it 
ead  of  water,  the  result  would  not  be  satisfactory  \ 
jourse  I  shall  be  told  that  I  shall  burn  the  air,  and 


decompose  the  air.  It  may  be  so.  But  we  neither 
burn  tlie  water  nor  decompose  it ;  the  current  of  water 
keeps  down  the  temperature  of  the  boiler.  We  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  current  of  air ;  but 
this  we  know,  that  the  velocity  of  that  current  depends 
on  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  places  be- 
tween which  it  is  travelling,  aud  that  the  plan  is  not 
uuworthy  a  trial.  I  throw  out  all  these  suggestions, 
partly  with  a  view  to  induce  your  readers  to  reflect  on 
great  principles,  partly  to  show  how  completely  Pol- 
maise is  in  its  infancy  (the  power  only  waiting  for  de- 
velopment), but  most  of  all,  to  induce  those  who  delight 
iu  such  investigations  to  make  various  experiments  on 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  practice.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  cold  air  has  been  brought  and  been  heated 
by  passing  over  a  stove  of  similar  construction  to  my 
own,  it  only  remains  to  consider  the  mode  of  distributing 
it  ;  and  about  this,  repeated  experiments  have  proved 
to  me  that  we  may  save  all  our  trouble  ;  the  hot  air 
will  distribute  itself,  with  a  uniformity  and  speed  almost 
incredible.  Unless  we  reflect  on  the  well-known  ve- 
locity of  aerial  currents,  nothing  more  will  be  required 
than  to  let  it  flow  out  into  the  church,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  the  air  will 
be  at  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  building.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  thermometer  which  I  have  the  power 
of  suspending  in  the  hot  blast,  at  150°  Fahr.,  while 
another,  4  feet  from  it,  was  at  65°,  or  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  place,  and  unless  persons  sat  actually 
over  the  blast,  they  would  not  experience  any  inconve- 
nience from  sitting  near.  Those  who  doubt  I  must 
refer  to  "  Facts  from  Polmaise,"  published  in  the 
Chronicle,  every  one  of  which  my  experiments  at  Nut- 
field  fully  corroborate. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  enlighten  the  ^public 
as  to  the  right  means  of  diffusing  heat,  and  thus  afford 
them  a  luxury  which  in  this  climate  all  know  how  to 
appreciate,  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favour  at  their 
hands,  one  which  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ask  in 
vain  from  the  friends  of  Polmaise,  while  even  its  op- 
ponents must  admit  that  it  is  desirable  its  truth  should 
be  tested  on  a  large  scale.  The  case  which  I  desire  to 
lay  before  the  public  is  this  :  A  large  and  beautiful 
church,  130  feet  long  by  70  wide,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  city  of  Winchester.  The  funds  subscribed 
will  barely  suffice  to  pay  for  its  erection,  and  there  will 
certainly  be  nothing  left  to  provide  the  means  of  warm- 
ing this  large  building.  The  rector  and  committee, 
thinking  favourably  of  the  Polmaise  mode_^  of  heating, 
are  anxious  to  see  it  applied  ;  but  the  necessary  funds 
are  wanting.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  ob- 
tained their  permission  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  public, 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  by  subscription. 
If  this  is  done,  I  am  quite  willing  to  direct  and  person- 
ally superintend  the  work.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  the 
subscription  to  sums  not  exceeding  a  guinea.  It  is 
difficult  in  so  novel  an  undertaking  to  estimate  the  re- 
quired sum.  One  very  expensive  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  the  formation  of  the  cold-air  drains.  It  is  de- 
sirable the  committee  should  be  furnished  with  100/., 
to  meet  all  contingencies.  A  strict  account  will  be 
kept  of  all  actual  expenses,  and  the  surplus  given  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  church.  If  a  few  separate 
parties  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject 
would  severally  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  among 
their  friends,  the  sum  would  soon  be  raised. — D.  B. 
3Ieek. 


Home  Correspondence. 

New  Theory  of  the  Potato  Disease. — I  have  lately 
read  something  about  the  Potato  disease  arising  from 
volcanic  operation,  and  I  am  led  therefrom  to  ask  you 
for  a  little  space  in  your  columns  for  the  mouse  which 
my  mountain  is  now  about  to  bring  forth  to  the  wonder- 
ing world.  You  must  know,  that  when  I  first  witnessed 
the  experiments  at  the  Polytechnic,  with  Armstrong's 
hydro-electric  machine,  it  immediately  struck  me  that 
the  thousands  of  steam  locomotives  incessantly  travers- 
ing all  parts  of  England,  might  be  so  many  travelling 
factories  of  electricity,  diffusing  it  through  the  atmo- 
sphere to  an  enormous  amount.  And  if  so,  that  after 
awhile  we  might  all  be  the  worse,  somehow  or  another, 
for  the  superabundant  supply  of  this  not  very  idle  nor 
inoperative  agent.  Cannot  you  imagine  that  a  suffi- 
ciency of  electricity  might  be  thus  generated,  so  as  not 
only  sensibly  to  disturb  the  nice  equilibrium  and  ad- 
justment of  the  free  and  uncombined  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  also  to  affect  these  in  such  manner  as 
to  induce  the  constituents  to  enter  into  some  new- 
chemical  relationships,  thereby  rendering  the  air  to 
a  degree  detrimental  to  the  functional  operations  of 
animals  and  vegetables  \  I  fancyr  I  can  see  how 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  perhaps  that  curious  electric 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  called  ozone,  might 
be  formed,  and  whether  my  mouse,  which  by  the  bye  is 
a  very  primum  mobile,  in  all  chemical  matters,  is  play- 
ing any  part  in  the  production  of  these,  or  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Potato,  or  in  epidemics  generally  ;  who 
can  tell  \  You  may  say  the  Potato  disease  has  occurred 
before  locomotives  were  known  \_we  do  not  say  that]  ; 
a  disease  in  Potatoes  may  have  occurred,  I  grant,  and 
that  it  is  now  occurring  where  locomotives  have  never 
even  been  heard  of — very  true  ;  but  this  will  not  anni- 
hilate my  mouse,  for  once  set  electricity  free,  and  where 
between  the  poles  it  may  be  at  the  next  moment,  aye, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  playing  its  pranks,  neither 
I  nor  you  (clever  as  you  are,  Mr.  Editor)  can  tell.  I 
should  much  like  to  know  if  these  locomotives  do  gene- 
rate electricity  (and  from  the  vast  frictional  forces 
exerted,  I  should  think  they  must)  what  becomes  of 


it  all.  It  must  go  somewhere — it  must  do  something. 
You  have  no  doubt,  sir,  produced  water,  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  who  knows  but  that  some  such  operation 
has  been  going  forward  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  through  the  agency  of  tho  electricity  generated 
by  this  mighty  locomotive  hydro-electric  machinery, 
giving  rise  to  the  rains,  which  have  occasioned  the 
devastating  floods  now  so  continually  occurring  through- 
out Europe.  You,  perhaps,  have  also  resolved  water 
into  its  elementary  constituents  by  electricity  ;  now, 
should  my  machines  throw  off  a  sufficiency  of  elee_' 
tricity  into  the  atmosphere  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  water,  or  should  some  of  the  water  as  it  escapes  in 
steam  from  the  boilers  be  decomposed  by  the  electri- 
city known  to  be  generated  at  the  moment  of  escape, 
might  not  the  disunited  elements  be  brought  (through 
the  same  agency)  into  new  combinations  ;  the  oxygen 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  forming  both 
ammonia  and  nitric  t.cid,  and  the  oxygen  with  the 
liberated  hydrogen — ozone  —  and  thus  by  the  nice 
atmospherical  balances,  both  chemical  and  electrical, 
being  disturbed,  the  air  becomes  vitiated  and  inimical 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  producing  cholera  in  man, 
rot  in  Potatoes,  &c.  You  have  given  kvSos  to  the 
volcanic  visionary,  pray  pat  me  on  the  head  for  my 
mountain  labour.  But  should  my  poor  wee  pet  not  do 
well  under  your  nursing,  I  shall  consult  Drs.  Liebig 
and  Schcenbein. — Wdiculus  Mus. 

Gardeners'  Heading  Booms. — To  the  reading  rooms 
already  in  operation  I  beg  to  mention  that  one  has  been 
established  here  by  Mr.  Epps,  who  has  liberally  fur- 
nished a  comfortable  room  and  a  good  library  for  the 
use  of  gardeners  and  young  men  employed  in  his  estab- 
lishment ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  one  and  all  duly 
appreciate  the  generous  act,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
employer  as  well  as  employed  will  be  benefited  by  such 
a  proceeding. — Daniel  Freeman,  Bower  Nursery, 
Maidstone,  Kent. 

Polmaise  Heating. — Having  been  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Meek  in  a  late  article  as  the  "  clergyman  near  Coven- 
try," who  had  partially  failed  in  his  application  of  the 
Polmaise  system  of  heating,  I  think  it  but  due  to  the 
system,  as  well  as  to  its  zealous  advocate,  Mr.  Meek,  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  since  completely  succeeded.  My 
partial  failure  was  chiefly  owing  to  having  too  many 
openings  from  the  floor  of  the  house  into  the  cold  air 
drains,  since,  after  closing  all  these  but  two,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  house,  the  current  of  air  became  amply 
sufficient  to  sweep  into  the  hot  air  chamber  an  abuud- 
ant  supply  of  heat.  During  the  last  three  or  four  nights 
of  sharp  frost,  with  an  external  temperature  of  about 
20°,  the  house  has  been  kept  at  a  regular  heat  of  from 
54°  to  60°,  with  one  moderate  fire  put  on  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening. — W.  Thickins,  Keresley  House,  near 
Coventry.  Dec.  2. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. — The  report  of  the  Syn- 
dicate, mentioned  in  your  last,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  without  opposition,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the 
Curator  will  now  have  directions  to  act  upon  it  imme- 
diately. The  land  is  quite  ready  to  receive  the  trees, 
and  has  proved  far  better  for  its  object  than  had  been 
expected.  The  chief  difficulty  is  money.  Although 
some  of  the  colleges  have  large  incomes  (which,  how- 
ever, are  divided  in  small  dividends  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals),  the  University  has  hardly  a  sufficient 
annual  income  to  meet  its  necessary  expenditure.  The 
colleges  can  do  nothing,  as  their  funds  are  all  appro- 
priated by  their  statutes. — Nov.  30,  1816. 

The  Potato  Fly. — The  Aphis  vastator,  or  destroyer, 
the  insect  which  causes  the  Potato  disease,  is  still  spar- 
ingly to  be  found  in  enclosed  gardens  on  the  leaves  of 
young  Potato  plants,  Groundsel,  the  Shepherd's  Purse, 
the  Turnip,  the  Radish,  the  Solaua,  the  Spinach,  and 
many  other  plants.  I  yesterday  not  only  found  it  upon 
these  plants,  but  in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  else- 
where detailed,  I  have  even  noticed  that  whole  beds  of 
Violets  were  dying  from  its  agency,  the  leaves  perish- 
ing like  those  of  the  Potato,  Spinach,  or  Beet.  At  this 
period  of  the  year,  vegetation  becomes  quiescent,  and 
from  this  cause  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  destroyers 
appears  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  plant. — Alfred 
Smee,  7,  Finsbury-circus,  Nov.  23.  [See  the  Reviews 
of  to-day.] 

Legg's  Hydraulic  Engine. — I  regret  being  obliged  to 
trouble  you  again  ;  but  from  the  letter  of  a  "  Mill- 
owner"  in  the  last  Number,  a  few  of  your  readers 
might  suppose  I  had  purposely  called  their  attention  to 
"  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face."  At  the  present  mo- 
ment I  am  not  aware  of  any  hydraulic  engine  existing 
with  Legg's  application  (whatever  it  may  be),  attached 
to  it),  and  even  should  it.  prove  to  be  a  revival,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  can  have  remained  so  long  in 
obscurity,  as  whether  new  or  old,  nobody  can  doubt  its 
efficiency,  where  only  a  small  stream  is  at  command. 
When  I  first  noticed  the  machine  in  question,  my  chief 
desire  was  to  give  gardeners  and  farmers  an  opportu- 
nity of  saving  much  labour  and  expense,  by  employing 
an  engine  calculated  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
might  appear  without  remedy,  as  in  my  own  case.  I 
had  no  idea  of  raising  such  a  storm  as  I  appear  to  have 
done.  Let  the  engine  be  either  a  recent  affair  or  as 
ancient  as  the  pyramids,  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought 
before  the  public,  and  on  a  small  scale  such  as  I  have 
before  mentioned  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  equal  it 
(although  such  a  machine  may  exist).  If  men  expect 
the  hydraulic  to  do  the  work  of  a  steam  engine,  they 
will  probably  be  disappointed.  I  wish  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  give  their  experience  (authenti- 
cated by  name),  on  any  hydraulic  engines  they  may 
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have  in  use  ;  the  public  may  then  have  a  chance  of 
iuaV ing  for  themselves  without  prejudice  to  any  man.— - 

Hyirangm. "  A  Mill-owner,  of  Derbyshire,"  or  his 

London  agent,  is  mistaken  in  misrepresenting  the  ma- 
chine. Let  the  registration  be  new  or  old,  I  claim  for 
myself  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  public  a  cheap 
and  most  useful  machine,  by  which  a  supply  of  water 
may  be  obtained  from  the  smallest  dribble,  where  a  fall 
can  be  obtained,  and  I  hereby  beg  to  state  that  for  any 
infringement  on  my  registration,  the  law  for  protecting 
such  registration  will  be  enforced. — J.  Legg,  Chelten- 
ham. [All  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  must 
be  paid  for  as  advertisements.] 

Sending  out  Seedling  Pelargoniums. — Allow  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  Pelargonium  growers  to  the  time 
at  which  the  new  varieties  are  usually  delivered.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  that  plants  for  which  you 
are  charged  1,  2,  and  3  guineas,  are  not  sent  out  till 
November,  and  even  then  they  are  such  miserable 
plants,  that,  with  the  greatest  care  and  cultivation,  they 
cannot  be  made  fit  to  exhibit  at  the  blooming  season. 
Why  cannot  a  time  be  named  for  the  delivery  of  the 
new  sorts  ?  I  feel  convinced  that  if  any  respectable 
nurseryman  adopted  the  plan  of  delivering  his  plants 
early,  he  would  find  it  to  answer  his  purpose,  more  es- 
pecially if  he  was  careful  not  to  admit  any  into  his 
catalogue  that  had  not  been  exhibited  at  one  or  other 
of  the  public  shows.  On  this  point  a  reform  is  much 
wanted  (though  I  hate  the  word)  ;  but  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  every  person  who  wishes  to  act  openly  aDd 
honourably  has  no  chance.  For  instance,  he  exhibits 
all  that  he  intends  to  advertise,  thereby  giving  the 
amateur  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  of  the 
new  flowers.  He  is  by  this  plan  not  only  put  to  great 
expense,  hut  to  the  severest  scrutiny  ;  whereas,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nurserymen  issue  a  flaming  cata- 
logue, with  a  description  of  the  beautiful  colour,  shape, 
and  substance  of  flowers,  most  of  which  they  have  never 
seen.  By  this  means  many  are  tempted  to  purchase 
varieties  which  are  really  worthless,  and  which,  had 
they  been  exhibited,  never  would  have  been  offered  to 
the  public.  But  I  cannot  suffer  the  subject  to  drop 
without  offering  my  thanks  to  one  grower,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  publicly  exhibits  all  he  offers  for  sale, 
hut  has  also  given  to  the  amateur,  in  a  short  pamphlet, 
an  easy  and  successful  mode  of  managing  the  Pelar- 
gonium, from  the  seedling  to  the  full-grown  plant.  He 
has  done  more  ;  for  he  delivered  his  plants  earlier  than 
any  other  dealer.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
to  whom  florists  owe  no  little  for  some  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  which  he  has  been  the  raiser,  and  also  for  the 
very  liberal  manner  in  which  he  disposes  of  them. — 
J.  Riley,  Biclcby,  near  Huddersfield,  Nov.  17. 

Polmaise  in  Cold  Weather. — I  can  imagine  that 
"where  is  Polmaise  "how  ?"  is  the  inquiry  both  of  its 
friends  and  enemies.  For  the  comfort  of  the  former, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  I  heg  to  send  this 
simple  statement.  At  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  the 
external  temperature  was  21°  Fahr.  Three  thermo- 
meters suspended  at  the  same  elevation  at  the  two  ends 
and  the  centre  of  the  house,  all  indicated  58°  (if  any- 
thing, the  one  at  the  extreme  end  was  half  a  degree 
higher  than  the  rest).  Thermometers  suspended  in  the 
position  Vines  would  occupy,  were  from  63°  to  70?,  ac- 
cording as  they  approached  from  the  eaves  towards  the 
ridge;  the  thermometer  in  the  blast  was  180°  Fahr.;  the 
lowest  point  to  which  the  thermometer  declined  in  the 
house  during  the  night  was  57°.  The  fire  was  supplied 
with  fuel  at  10  o'clock,  and  again  this  morning  at  7 
o'clock.  When  it  is  remembered  that  when  the  external 
air  is  at  45p,  the  internal  usually  is  at  65°,  namely,  20° 
in  advance ;  while  last  night,  when  the  external  air 
was  21°,  the  house  was  58" — an  advance  of  37". 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  my  prediction  is  abundantly 
verified  "  that  the  colder  the  weather  the  better  Polmaise 
would  act,"  and  its  operation  may  be  considered  as  prac- 
tically independent  of  external  circumstances.  I  have 
no  wish  to  enjoy  any  personal  triumph  over  my  oppo- 
nents ;  it  is  my  especial  wish  that  this  controversy 
should  close  in  a  different  spirit  from  its  commence- 
ment; and  it  is  about  to  close,  as  far  as  great  principles 
are  concerned  ;  and  as  it  is  for  these  alone  I  have  con- 
tended, having  proved  them  sound  beyond  a  doubt,  both 
by  argument  and  experiment,  I  shall  leave  the  war  of 
detail  and  application  to  others.  I  have  only  a  few 
more  remarks  to  make,  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature, 
n  reply  to  recent  communications,  after  which  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  trespass  on  your  space,  unless  others 
trespass  on  the  great  principles  of  Polmaue.  I  can 
with  truth  assert  th^t  my  chief  delight  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Polmaise  has  given  us  another  proof  that 
sound  inductive  philosophy  never  leads  its  student  to 

defeat D.  B.  Meek,  Holmesdale,  Dee.  2. 

Coping  for  Wulls. — The  best  and  most  efficient 
coping  is  stone,  with  2  inches  projection,  if  the  wall  is 
not  more  than  12  feet  in  height,  with  a  groove  under- 
neath as  near  as  possible  the  outside,  to  keep  the  drip 
from  falling  on  the  trees.  Let  there  be  a  groove  in  the 
centre  of  the  coping,  with  a  slight  declivity  from  each 
edge  to  bring  the  water  into  the  centre  ;  the  whole  to 
be  carried  off  by  pipes  connected  with  drains  at  the  base 
of  the  walls ;  joints  well  cemented  ;  and  the  coping, 
made  as  above,  will  not  only  protect  fruit-trees,  but 
walls.  Let  the  coping  be  made  of  tiles,  stones,  cast- 
iron,  or  slates,  being  careful  at   all  times  to  keep  the 

joints  properly  cemented Silex. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemums. —  A  few  weeks  ago  was 
published  a  tabular  list  of  Pelargoniums,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  shades  of  colour.  A  similar  list  of 
Chinese  Chrysanthemums  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  equally 


acceptable  to  your  readers,  and  as  this  has  been  a 
favourable  season,  especially  for  the  late  varieties,  such 
a  list  may  readily  be  made  from  one  or  more  of  the 
nurseries  celebrated  for  growing  these  plants  near 
London.  Merit  and  not  novelty  should  be  the  criterion  of 
each  variety,  for  there  has  been  too  much  lauding  of 
those  new  sorts  which,  to  coin  a  word,  are  mere  "  aste- 
roids," and  a  neglect  of  the  good  old  full  double  kinds. 
The  shades  of  colour  I  would  suggest,  and  the  types, 
are  pure  white,  as  Paper  White  ;  blush,  as  Early  Blush : 
lilac  and  its  shades,  as  Queen ;  purple,  as  Expanded  Light 
Purple  ;  buff  or  pale  yellow,  as  Formosum  or  Goliath  ; 
deep  yellow,  as  Golden  Yellow  ;  orange,  as  Large  Quilled 
Orange;  red  or  crimson,  as  Due  de  Canaligniano.  There 
ought  to  be  a  selection  of  3  or  4,  or  even  half-a-dozen, 
under  some  of  the  heads,  where  they  are  really  first- 
rate,  and  a  list  of  both  early  and  late  varieties.  I  may 
mention  that  this  is  the  only  season  since  1819,  when  I 
first  began  to  collect  these  beautiful  winter  plants,  that 
they  have  flowered  in  the  open  border  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  (Northumberland),  and  that,  amongst 
others,  the  old  and  rarely  flowered  Two-coloured  Red 
has  expanded  its  blossoms  in  that  situation. —  N-  W.G. 

Having  had   a   good  bloom  this   season,  I  have 

been  induced  to  measure  the  following  15  flowers  : — 


Tasselled  Yellow. 
No.  1 — 15  in.  in  circumference. 
2—15  Ditto. 

3—12  Ditto. 

Quilled  Yellow. 
4 — 15  in.  in  circumference. 
5—15  Ditto. 

6—13  Ditto. 

TasseUed  White. 
7 — 15  in.  in  circumference. 


No.  8 — 13  in.  in  circumference. 
9—12  Ditto. 

Old  Paper  White. 
10 — 9f  in.  in  circumference. 
11—10  Ditto. 

12— 11$  Ditto. 

Old  Golden  Yellow. 
13 — Hi  in.  in  circumference. 
14—12  Ditto. 

15— 12J  Ditto. 


The  above  have  been  freely  supplied  with  Potter's 
liquid  guano. — G.  Handley,  Milford  House,  Derby, 
Nov.  28. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Moscow,  Sept.  2,  1846.  —  The  comparison  of  the 
gardens  of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  shows  plainly  the 
different  fates  of  these  two  capitals.  In  the  former  the 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  opposed  by  Nature, 
smoothed  down  and  almost  overcome  by  the  efforts  of 
art,  the  power  of  wealth,  and  of  that  determined  and  irre- 
sistible will  of  the  man  who  not  only  founded  and  built  a 
splendid  capital  in  a  wild  inhospitable  bog,  but  connected 
it  with  institutions  which  obliged  his  successors  to  in- 
voke his  spirit  and  carry  out  his  plans.  In  Moscow, 
the  climate  less  hopeless  yet  still  severe  enough  to  re- 
quire great  means  to  resist  it,  institutions  already 
founded  or  handed  down  to  the  present  time  from 
remote  antiquity,  requiring  only  to  be  kept  up  or  im- 
proved upon,  but  all  the  capital,  all  the  enterprise, 
all  the  fashion  necessary  for  the  purpose  transferred  to 
the  younger  and  more  brilliant  rival,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  national  feeling  which  for  a  time  did  so 
much  to  restore  Moscow  after  the  dreadful  calamities 
of  1812.  Moscow  vast  in  extent  like  Petersburgh,  and 
full  of  immense  public  buildings,  has  also  within  her 
circuit  numerous  extensive  gardens,  public  and  private, 
but  they  are  in  general  either  those  of  the  old  nobility, 
which  have  once  been  splendid  but  are  gradually  aban- 
doned to  weeds  and  decay,  or  new  ones  founded  on  a 
large  scale  with  grand  intentions,  but  without  means  or 
will  to  keep  them  up.  Amongst  those  I  have  seen,  the 
following  are,  however,  well  deserving  of  notice  : — The 
botanical  garden  belonging  to  the  University,  founded 
like  most  of  the  kind,  by  Peter  the  Great,  has  been 
since  found  so  much  too  large  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion has  been  sold  off,  and  yet  the  funds  do  not  suffice 
to  maintain  the  remainder.  With  a  little  more  support, 
however,  it  would  be  a  very  good  one  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  This  year,  like  everything  else,  it  has 
suffered  from  the  excessive  rains  of  May  and  June,  and 
the  drought  ever  since. 

The  Imperial  gardens  here  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Poelzel ;  the  only  one  I  saw,  that  of 
Orlofskoi,  at  Neshkushno,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow,  is  large  and  very  well  kept.  It  is  in  a  very 
pretty  situation  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  Sparrow  Hills,  and  attached  to  the  Alexan- 
drian palace.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  a  Count 
Orloff,  who  gave  it  to  the  late  Empress.  It  was  laid  out 
by  an  Englishman  with  a  good  deal  of  taste  ;  it  contains 
considerable  plant-houses,  filled  chiefly  with  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  palaces  when  the  Emperor  comes 
here,  and  amongst  others  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
Orange-trees.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the 
palace  over  the  flower-garden,  and  thence  down  to  the 
river  winding  under  the  Sparrow  Hills  on  the  left,  with 
a  portion  of  the  town  to  the  right,  is  one  of  the  best 
about  Moscow,  where  there  are  so  many  fine  views. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Moscow  has  a  large 
garden  in  a  fine  situation  near  the  Three-hill  Barrier. 
It  must  once  have  been  very  beautiful,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  having  been  ap- 
parently well  laid  out.  It  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
the  Empress,  who  contributes  1000  rubles  a  year  to  its 
support,  but  unfortunately  there  is  but  little  besides. 
The  president's  health  does  not  allow  of  his  attending 
much  to  it,  the  Director  and  Secretary  do  not  appear  to 
be  much  of  horticulturists,  the  members  very  seldom 
are  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garden 
is  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  bridges  and  buildings 
falling  into  decay.  That  part,  however,  which  is  kept 
up  shows  how  much  can  be  done  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  gardener  (Mr.  Jansen,  of  Lubeck),  under  so 
many  discouragements.  He  is  now  planting  a  large 
stock  of  Camellias  in  a  new  house  built  for  them  ;  he 
has  a  considerable  collection  of  fruit  trees  and  orna- 


mental stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  a  set  of  firo 
trees  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  than  with  us,  as  evi 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums  must  all  be  grown  in  tu 
and  taken  in  in  winter.  Amongst  the  Conifers  was 
very  pretty  striped-leaved  variety  of  the  Cunninghami: 
which  he  had  raised  from  seed.  In  general  the  colle 
tion  of  the  garden  is  well  cultivated  and  well  name 
which  makes  one  the  more  regret  that  the  gardener  h 
not  the  means  of  maintaining  the  ornamental  part.  Tl 
Pine-apple  collection  is  also  good  ;  but  the  finest  set 
Pine-apples  I  have  seen  here  is  at  Mr.  Aderbejanoff 
who  grows  them  for  the  market,  and  sells  every  ye 
about  800  fruits,  generally  above  3  lbs.  and  from  th 
up  to  5  lbs.  (according  to  his  account),  and  I  can  wi 
believe  it,  for  his  plants  were  very  vigorous  and  health 
and  the  fruits  now  ripening  larger,  with  smaller  crowi 
than  any  I  have  as  yet  seen  on  the  continent. 

There  are  also  many  private  gardens  well  kept,  wi 
houses,  often  extensive,  chiefly  for  fruits  and  for  plar 
for  decorating  rooms  or  those  large  kinds  of  balconi 
or  verandas  in  which  it  is  so  much  the  custom  to  dil 
and  drink  tea  in  summer.     Those  immediately  aho 
the   town    belong   chiefly  to   the   rich  merchants ; 
little  further  off  you  find  them  at  the  country  seats 
the   nobility.     Prince  Serge   Gagarin,   at  his   seat 
Jassenova,  has  extensive  and  well  laid  out  grounds  in 
pretty  situation,  a  great  deal  of  glass,  chiefly  for  fru 
a  very  good  German  gardener,  and  the  only  really  fi: 
Oak  I  have  yet  seen.     It  is  a  Q.  pedunculata,  aged,  b 
scarcely  showing  that  it  has  passed  its  prime,  and  tl 
stem  measures  about  22  feet  in  circumference  at  5  ft 
from  the  ground. 

gbocuties. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Dec.  1.— F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.  in  the  Chair.     J.  B.  Fav 

and  J.  Wheble,  Esqs.,  were  elected  Fellows.   Of  plan 

the  principal  novelty  came  from  the  nursery  of  Messi 

Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  in  the  shape  of  Lysionot 

longiflorus.  It  is  a  Java  plant,  nearly  related  to  ^Esch 

nanthus,  with  large  brilliant  red  flowers,  which  wei 

however,  little  expanded  and  somewhat   damaged  1 

travelling.     It  was  stated  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  su 

ceeding  well  in  a  moderately  warm  stove.     It  appea 

to  be  new  to  gardens,  and  when  better  flowered  w 

prove    very    ornamental.      A    Banksian    Medal    v 

awarded  it. — From  Mr.  Munnock,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 

Pritchard,  was  a  very  pretty  Centropogon  fastuosum, 

gay  looking  plant,  with  long  curved  tubular  pink  blc 

soms.    A  certificate  was  awarded  it. — C.  B.  Warne 

Esq.,  sent  beautifully  coloured  and  well  bloomed  spej 

mens   of    Epidendrum    Skinneri    and    Lycaste    Ski 

neri,    for   the   former    of   which    a   Banksian    Me< 

was    awarded ;   and   from   Mr.  Vernon,    gr.    to  El 

Cornwallis,  came  an  Epidendrum,  not  different  ap] 

rently  from  cuspidatum.— From  Mr.  Robertson,  gr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  a  noble  bush  of  Veronica  speeios 

and  along  with  it  Barkeria  Lindleyana,  and  Saccolabiu 

denticulatum,  which  were  both  exhibited  at  the  la 

meeting,  and  were  again  brought  to  show  the  length 

time  they  remain  in  bloom.     From  the  same  collectu 

were  also  Brassia  Lanceana,  the  rare  Angrsecum  bil 

bum,  the  little  orange-blossomed  Sophronitis   cernn 

Cypripedium  venustum,  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidk 

papilio,  together   with    cut  flowers   of    Amicia  Zyg 

meris,    and    Laplacea     semiserrata.        A    Km'ghti 

medal    was     awarded    the     three    first     mention 

plants.  —  From    Mr.   Dunsford,    of    Chingford-gret 

Essex,  was  a  bit  of  IpomceaNil,  raised  from  Chinese  set 

and  Dr.  Daubeny,    of   Oxford,    produced    a  drawi 

of  a  specimen  of  Furcrcea  cubensis,  which  has  been 

bloom  at  Oxford  during  the  latter  part  of  the  prese 

year.     Like  Litteea  geminiflora,  or  the  American  All 

to  which  it  is  related,  it  throws  up  a  tall  flowering  sta 

with  the  top  half  ornamented  with   green  blosson 

Some  idea  of  the  height  it  attains  may  be  formed  fK 

the  fact  that  a  lantern  had  to  be  erected  on  the  hoi 

in  which  it  was  grown,  to  afford  room  for  the  top. 

Specimens  of  what  are  called  Prickly  Pears  were  shof 

by  Mr.  Coates,  of  Monument-yard.     They  are  the  frl 

of  a  species  of  Opuntia,  common  in  the  hotter  parts 

America,  and  whose  fruit  is  eatable. — Mr.  Tillyard,  | 

to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sent  specimens  of  Oxa 

Deppei,  one   of  those  Mexican  Wood   Sorrels  who 

large  fleshy  fangs  form  an  inferior,  but,  under  some  c| 

cumstances,  a  useful  accessory  to  a  table.     Of  the  pi 

ductiveness  of  the  root,  it  was  mentioned  that  18  sqi 

yards  had  produced  980  roots,  weighing  217  lbs. 

weight  had  been  obtained  from  a  piece  of  ground  w! 

had  at  one  time  been  a  walk — the  gravel  and  sand, 

the  addition  of  some  leaf  mould,  being  trenched  up 

ther.     The  sets  or  little  roots  were  planted  on  the  2d 

May.      A  Certificate  was  awarded. — Heads  of  Sw< 

Indian  Corn  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Che 

ham,  Surrey,  and  various  other  sorts  were  contribut 

from  the  Society's  garden.     Of  these  the  chief  val 

consists  in  their  interesting  appearance,  for  althon 

many  of  the  smaller  sorts  were  as  good  as  could  be  < 

tained  in  Maize  growing  countries,  yet  the  larger  so 

were  hardly  thoroughly  ripened,  and  even  although 

could  calculate  on  a  continuance  of  summers  like 

past,  it  is   improbable  that  they  would  ever  prod<| 

crops  sufficiently  profitable  to  render  Maize  worth  c 

tivating  on  an  extensive  scale.     The  heads  are,  nev 

theless,  very  interesting  in  appearance,  and  as  obje 

of  ornament  worth  growing  in  a  garden,  where  spl 

can  be  afforded  for  such  things.— Early  Jewess  Cucf 

bers    came    from    Mr.    Mills,    of    Gunnersbury, 

two    Hybrids    were     shown    by    Mr.    Dunsforq 

G.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch,  long  famed 
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his  skill  in  producing  excellent  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  without  fire-heat,  again  exhibited  specimens 
produced  without  any  artificial  assistance,  except  that 
occasionally  a  fire  was  lighted  merely  to  dry  up  damp 
and  keep  out  frost.  They  were  good  bunches,  with 
large  well-swelled  berries,  but  badly  coloured.  The 
Tines  were  stated  to  have  borne  a  good  crop,  to  which 
plenty  of  air  has  been  freely  admitted.  Along  with 
them  was  a  basket  of  excellent  Beurre  Diel  Pears  ; 
and  the  same  variety,  together  witli  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Marie  Louise,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
gr.  to  J.  Moorman,  Esq.,  of  Clapham-road,  who  annually 
shows  Pears  in  excellent  preservation,  long  after  the 
sorts  have  disappeared  in  the  markets.  In  the  present 
instance  the  varieties  were  nothing  inferior  to  the  exhi- 
bitions of  former  years.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to 
the  Marie  Louise. — Good  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  from  a  south  wall,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Epps,  of  Maidstone.— From  the  Garden  of  the  Society, 
were  Mr.  Fortune's  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  two  Cor- 
rseas,  the  neat  little  Chusan  Daisy,  Muraltia  Heisteria, 
two  Cape  Heaths,  a  richly  coloured  variety  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  and  Cypripediums  insigne  and  venustum. 
The  fruit  consisted  of  Glout  Moreeau,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfiekl  Pears—the  latter  a  rather  uncertain 
Tariety  as  regards  quality. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Nov.  30.— Tenth  anniversary  meeting,  the  Pre- 
sident in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the  annual 
Report  of  the  Council,  from  which  it  appears  that  27 
new  members  have  been  elected  since  the  last  anniver- 
sary, and  that  the  Society  now  consisted  of  201  mem- 
bers. Many  thousands  of  specimens  of  British  and 
foreign  plants  had  been  received,  and  greater  exertions 
than  ever  had  been  used  by  the  Herbarium  Committee 
to  obtain  the  rarer  British  plants,  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  success,  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting specimens  (including  many  duplicates)  having 
been  received,  and  which  would  shortly  be  distributed 
a°  *he  members.  The  Report  was  unanimouslv  adopted. 
A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  Council  for  the  eusuin» 
year,  when  the  President  was  re-elected,  and  he  nomi- 
nated John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  Doubleday, 
isq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  J.  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes,  F.L.S.,  were  re-elected  Treasurer 
and  Secretary.  Portraits  of  the  President  and  Hewett 
Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  (painted  by  Mrs.  Carpenter)  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  members,  were  presented.  The 
meeting  was  very  fully  attended. 


we  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  evidence  ;  and  it.  might, 
be  disposed  of  by  a  counter  assertion  that  "  when  the 
leaf  of  a  plant  is  injured  by  aphides  the  leaf  is  less 
influenced  than  before  by  wet  weather."  We  do  not 
however,  deny  that  the  punctures  of  aphides  may  be  in 
some  degree  affected  by  wet  weather;  but  how'— by  a 
general  destruction  of  vitality  ?-by  broad  blotches  on 
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tile  tnliage  ?— by  inducing  moist  gangrene  in  the  whole 
system  ?— who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  Aphides 
cause  swellings  and  a  thickening  of  tissue,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Potato  as  well  as  other  ph.nts  ;  and  when  they 
do  exist  in  the  myriads  which  are  talked  of,  trees  will 
sometimes  cast  their  leaves,  because  the  stem  which 
hears  them  is  exhausted  by  the  aphides  of  the  organiz- 
able  matter  which  feeds  the  leaves  ;  butsuch  cases  have 
no  concern  with  the  Potato  "  disease."  The  sixth  pro- 
position is  certainly  not  admissible  ;  it  is  directly  in  the 
teeth  ot  (acts  which  we  are  all  familiar  with.  Our  own 
1  outues  were  as  much  diseased  as  any  crops  near  Lon- 
don ;  yet  we  saw  no  aphides  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  injury,  except  a  straggler  here  and  there,  such  as 
could  have  been  found  any  year  within  our  recollection. 
_  -Uues  this  aph.s  notion  explain  how  Potatoes,  sprouted 
m  sand,  in  1845,|and  which  never  got  above  ground,  be- 
came diseased  \  How  Potato.fields  screened  by  trees  or 
strips  of  other  crops,  were  saved  as  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  screen  extended.while  all  around  them  perished  ? 

ex- 


Kcbiftos. 

The  Potato  Plant,  Us  Uses  and  Properties  ;  together 
with  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Malady  ;  the  Exten- 
sion of  that  Disease  to  other  Plants,  the  Question  of 
famine  arising  therefrom,  and  the  best  Means  of 
averting  that  Calamity.  By  A.  Smee,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
Longmans.     Pp.  174. 

If  fine  paper,  good  type,  and  lithographic  plates,  with 
all  the  formalities  of  numbered  paragraphs,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dedication  to  Prince  Albert,  could  settle 
ithe  question  of  the  Potato  disease,  Mr.  Smee's  book 
would  be  conclusive.  But  we  apprehend  that  in  addition 
fo  such  auxiliaries,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  facts,  cor- 
rect judgment,  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  all 
the  subjects  treated  of,  and,  moreover,  the  power  of 
irawing  just  conclusions  from  ascertained  premises, 
ire  also  indispensable  requisites,  which  we  do  not  find 
{n  the  work  before  us.  We  say  so  with  much  regret  ; 
but  the  subject  is  one  of  such  moment  that  we  are 
pound  to  express  our  opinion  without  reserve  when  a 


How  all  the  Isle  of  Calf  Potatoes  esenped  in  1845    e-, 
cept  the  patches  belonging  to  the  lighthouse  keepers  i 
and  finally,  how  in  certain  countries  the  disease  was  un- 
known except  in  localities  planted  with  foreign  Potatoes  % 
What   could  have  kept  these   winged    creatures  from 

wg  '°         neighbouring  fields  and  biting  them  ? 

Vt  e  must  not,  however,  part  with  this  book  without 
an  example  or  two  of  the  author's  mode  of  reason- 
ing.    He  says — 

"  When  the  insect  has  damaged  the  leaf  of  the  plant, 
•n  Si  i mfluenced  bv  wet  weather :  a  shower  of  rain 
will  fall  the  stems  with  water  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  solid  portion  having  been  taken  away  by  the  insect, 
the  moisture  cannot  cause  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
plant  which  should  take  place  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

We  were  not  previously  aware  that  aphides  fed  on 
solid  matter  ;  we  had  always  understood  that  their  food 
was  the  fluid  matter  of  plants.     Again— 

"  This  vastator  does  not  commit  the  same  amount  of 
mischief  upon  every  kind  of  Potato.  /,;  dislikes  those 
leaves  where  moisture  is  to  be  found  on  the  under  sur- 
Jacem  the  morning  ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  plant,  it  passes  over  with  greater  or  less  rapidity." 

Here  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  discovery.  It 
appears  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  Potatoes  which 
deposit  water  on  the  under  side  of  their  leaves  during 
the  night,  and  other  kinds  that  have  no  such  power  ' 
Perhaps  Mr.  Smee  can  find  some  kinds  of  men  who 
perspire  by  their  skin,  and  others  who  do  not.  Until 
that  is  shown  we  must  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  the  vital  actions  of  all  kinds  of  Po- 
tatoes are  essentially  the  same. 

But  we  would  rather  not  go  on.  Let  us  rather  ad- 
vise all  who  are  ambitious  of  figuring  in  the  Potato  dis- 
cussion to  qualify  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Decaisne 
Harting,  and  Payen,  in  addition  to  the  well-ascertained 
tacts  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  published  docu- 
ments of  this  country. 


I  he   celebrated  Chat  Moss  lies  in  th.s  direction,  fo£- 
meri.y   covered    with   impenetrable   swamps,    but    now 
the  impress  of  civilization.    Skirting  a  declivity 
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jvork  ot  pretension,  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
society,  enlists  itself  on  the  side  of  the  most  manifest 
ivvrn* 


;rror. 

;  The  opinion  of  the  author  is  that  a  kind  of  Aphis, 
vhich  had  been  previously  called  Rupee,  but  which  he 
■ew  names  vastator,  has  done  all  the  mischief-  and 
jnus  he  joins  that  small  knot  of  writers  among  whom 
K,is  enough  to  say  that  no  man  of  science  has  before 
feen  rash  enough  to  rank  himself  ;  writers  who  are  all 
equally  clear  as  to  the  Potato  disease  being  caused  by 
nsects  ^though  they  cannot  agree  whether  those 
insects  are  mites,  worms  !  or  grubs,  flies,  perfect  or 
mperfect,  'I  hnps  or  Eupteryx  or  Aphis. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Smee's  book  with  care;  we  have 
ndeavoured  to  make  out  his  argument,  and  to  do  jus- 
ice  to  his  evidence,  and  we  can  only  express  our 
ponder  that  he  should  not  have  perceived  how  incon- 
istent  even  with  his  own  knowledge  of  facts  is  this  insect 
,ieory.     lor  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 

^  o  S  °pinion  '  Firstl*> that  the  aPhis  «  found 
n  the  Potato  plant ;  2dly,  that  it  multiplies  very  fast ; 

■  \uilt  Punetures  'he  leaves  ;  4thly,  that  it  fills  the 
ir  with  its  myriads,  and  is  found  even  in  the  streets  of 
ondon  ;  othly,  that  where  the  insect  has  damaged  the 

fjh  *  ft'  "■ (the  ieaf)  is  much  influenced  by  wet 
eather  ;  6thly,  that  '<  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease 
a  healthy  and  previously  undamaged  plant  is  always 
bsequent  to  th  visit  of  the  destroyer ;  and  the  amount 
disease  rater«  paribus,  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
limber  of  insects  which  take  away  the  vital  fluid  of  the 

|  We  may  very  well  concede  the  three  first  proposi- 
tus ;  they  are  well  known  to  be  true.  The  fourth  is 
[mere  local  fact  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  Mr.  Smee  to 
I*.  th,a*  myr,ads  of  aphides  are  found  over  every 
l-tato  held  ;  if  it  were  so,  we  and  others  must 
UJl™  V6ry   unfortunate    not  to    perceive   them.  .      ,.    „ 

IB  fifth  is  a  strong  assertion,  in  support  of  which    these  torn"     fS 


New  Garden  Plants. 

56.  Jasminum  kdbiflordm.     Naked-flowered  Jasmine 

Half-hardy  Shrub.     (Jasminworts.*)     ShanMiae 
From  Mr.  Fortuue.     « It  is  a  shrub  with  angular  deep- 
green  trailing  branches,  which  have  little  disposition  to 
branch  in  the  first  year  of  their  growth.     The  leaves 
are  shining,  deep  green,   and   each   consists  of  three 
sessile  leaflets  of  an  ovate  form.     They  fall  off  early  in 
the  autumn,  soon  after  which   they  are  succeeded  by 
large  yellow  scentless  flowers,  which  grow  singly  from 
the  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  that  have 
previously  dropped.     The  limb  of  their  corolla  is  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  six  broad,  oblong 
blunt,  fiat  segments.  The  species  seems  likely  to  prove 
hardy  ;  it  grows  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil,  espe- 
cially rough  sandy  peat.       During  summer  an  ample 
supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  roots,  and  it  must 
be  syringed  over  head  once  or  twice  a  day.     In  conse- 
quence of  its   slender  habit   it  is  necessary  either  to 
tram  it  on  a  trellis  or  to  induce  it  to  form  an   upright 
stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  so  that  the  young  twigs 
may  hang  down  as    they  may  be  naturally    inclined 
"  It  is  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  or  layers,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  throw  out  roots  at  the  joints  on  the  stem. 
The  Chinese  often  graft  it  on  the  more  common  kinds, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which  improves  its  ap- 
pearance.     It  will   answer   well   for   a   rockwork,  or 
small  garden  where  neat  flowering  shrubs  are  desir- 
able."— Botanical  Register. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

Worsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
late  Lord  Francis  Egerlon.— This  magnificent  country 
residence  lies  about  eight  miles  west  of  Manchester. 
The  mansion  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising  knoll, 
the  gentle  acclivity  of  which  in  the  approach  imparts  to 
it  a  great  degree  of  dignity.  In  the  east  may  be  seen 
the  wild  and  lofty  blue  hills  of  Derbyshire,  whilst  the 
fertile  county  of  Cheshire  lies  within  view  on  the  south. 

"Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 


of  the  park  may  be  seen  the  famous  hridgewater 
Canal  winding  along  the  vale,  which  is  beautifully 
skated  by  rich  meadows  and  woods,  the  whole  forming 
a   picture    lull   of   interest.     The    present  approach    to 

he  mansion   is  about  to  be  altered   in  some  degree ; 

'  Z  aSsured,y  »'«  •triking  faults,  according  to 
certain  acknowledged  principles  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, loo  many  of  the  beauties  before  alluded 
to  are  seen  at  once  from  this  approach,  which, 
as  a  whole,  would  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  £e 
■anted  from  the  windows  of  the  drawing  room.  0,,\he 
terrace  lies  a  very  chaste  and  unique  pa,  ten  e.    The  beds 

nd.vdually  and  as  a  whole,  are  in  the  most  peS 
unison  with  the  mansion  ;  they  are  on  gravel,  sur. 
rounded  by  Grass  margins;  and  the  excellent  p.'opor- 
toonjmtuwbefewen  Grass,  gravel,  and  beds,  and  be- 
tween the  whole  and  the  mansion,  is  seen  at  once.  The 
T?n|°.ru  Pa"erre  wa!*,  I  understand,  by  Nestield. 
1  he  kitchen  garden  li  s  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  mansion,  and  the  descent  to  it  is  through  a 
dense  plantation,  destitute  of  undergrowth.  Ci  .tain 
knolls  of  ground  intervene  between  this  and  the  man- 
sion,  which  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  that  has 
not  been  lost,  ot  planting,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
partly  concealing  the  kitchen  garden  and  its  approach, 
and  of  adding  a  sort  of  foreground  to  the  mansion 
at  present  rather  destitute  of  detached  masses  Del 
scending  to  the  kitchen  garden,  we  pass  through  the 
naked  plantation  before  alluded  to,  and  he.e  is  mani- 
fest the  want  of  timely  pruning.  This  omission  must 
have  occurred  some  20  or  30  years  ago,  and  is  now 
incurable,  except  by  throwing  ,he  whole  into  irregular 

masses,  and  introducing  undergrowths of  Holly,  Thorns 
Broom,  Gorse,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  This  plai.ta.ion 
affords  an  excellent  shelter,  from  the  north  and  east, 
to  the  kitchen  garden. 

The   kitchen  gardens  were  commenced   in   1840  (I 
•     it?-?  ;  a',16  Wa"S  a"  coml'leted  a.,d  the  trees   planted 
in  1842.    The  borders  for  the  fruit  trees  are  deep  ;  some, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  feet,  Mr.  Mitchell  being  an  adl 
vocate  for  such    borders,  provided   ihe  roots  are  lilted 
annually,  and  brought  to  the  surface,  a  practice  almost 
peculiar    to    Mr.     M.,    I     conceive.      The     trees    are 
thriving  admirably  ;    the  Peaches  are  particularly  fine, 
both  in  fruit  and  wood,  and   are  under  a  high   couise 
of  management.     I  may  here   be  peimitted  to  observe, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  what  can   be  the  use   of   ihe 
lower  stratum   of  soil  if  the  roots,  by  continual  lifting, 
are    prevented    from  all  contact  with  it.     The  walls 
are   all   heated   by  flues,  which  make,   I  believe    four 
revolutions  between  the  bottom  of  the  wall  and  the  top. 
Ihese  heated   walls,   although   very    expensive,   are  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  in  ripening  the  wood  and  ward- 
ing off  the  rigours  of  a   frosty    night  in    March    and 
April ;  which  are  very  common  in  oor  northern  coun- 
ties      Walls  of  ihis  kind  would,  undoubtedly,  admit  of 
borders  somewhat  deeper  than  ordinary  ones  ;  and  one 
tact  I  was  struck  with,  the  finest  and  earliest  of  the  fruit 
was  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus  evincin"  the 
partiality  of  the  Peach  to  plenty  of  warmth.     The^slips 
of  the  kitchen  garden  are    bounded    by  massive    iron 
railing   on   a   stone    ba-e,  and    altogether,   things   are 
finished  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  monarch.     Tne  gardens 
are    teeming  with    substantial  crops,  and   Mr.   M    has 
adopted  a  plan  which  I  tried  last  year,  of  cutting  down 
Ins  diseased  Potatoes  and  then  soiling  them  over  deeply 
to  be  taken  up   as  wanted  ;  any  mode  which  will  pre- 
vent fermentation  will  excel  one  in   which  it  is  per- 
mitted. r 

The  Pine,  Melon, and  Cucumberpits,  of  wbichaplanap- 
pearedatp.l80,18f4,are  very  comparand  useful;  instead 
ot  using  so  much  brick- work  above  ground,  Mr.  M.  makes 
use  „f  it  below,  especially  in  the  case  of  his  Pineries, 
fins  arises  in  the  main,  from  an  attempt  to  produce  a 
rotatory  motion  in  the  atmosphere— a  most,  desirable 
point.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  this  h.  ad, 
certain  it  is  that  the  Pines  are  extraordinary,  and  were 
I  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  size  and  character 
of  both  plant  and  fruit,  no  one  could  believe  me.  Ti.ey 
are  cultivated  entirely  on  the  Hamiltonian  sys- 
tem, and  the  addition  of  the  rotatory  motion  would 
appear  to  be  a  point  slightly  in  the  advance  ;  or 
at  least  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  very  adverse  to 
the  admission  of  cold  air  to  his  Pines  ;  he  has  therefore 
made  deep  excavations  at  the  end  of  his  Pine  pits,  and 
thus  enters  them  by  means  of  flights  of  steps.  The 
Vineries  are  in  good  order;  the  rafters  all  well  furnished. 
The  rotatory  motion  is  established  here  also. 

Much  of  the  park  scenery,  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
lies  in  an  unimproved  state,  and  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  alterations.  This  part  possesses 
great  capabilities  ;  and  I  am  here  tempted  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  an  improvement  worthy 
of  this  superior  mansion.  It  possesses  at  present  one 
terrace  ;  I  would  have  two,  or  even  three,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  levels;  they  might  each  be  successively 
somewhat  plainer  in  character  as  they  receded  from 
the  mansion,  and  one  of  ihem  might  contain  an  Ame- 
rican garden,  forming  a  foreground  to  the  landscape. 
— R.  E.,  August  20. 


■Miscellaneous. 

The  LinntBan  Gold  Medal. — To  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Linncean  Society,  Loudon,  there  is  left, 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Ru'ge,  of  Abbey 
Manor-house,  Evesham,  Worcester,  a  magistrate  and 
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justice  of  the  peace  for  that  county  aud  Middlesex,  a 
bequest  of  200/.,  the  annual  interest  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  gold  medals,  to  be  called  "  the  Lmusean 
Medal*"  and  to  be  awarded  by  the  president  and 
council' to  the  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  shall  write  the 
best  communication  in  each  volume,  and  which  shall  be 
published  by  the  Society,  in  either  of  the  four  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  Each  gold  medal  to  contain 
on  one  side  a  profile  bust  of  Linnaeus  in  his  full  dress, 
encircled  by  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death.  On  the  obverse  is  to  be  engraved  the  name  of 
the  Fellow  of  the  Society  to  whom  such  medal  is 
awarded,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  the  Linntea  Borealis. 
— Daily  Paper. 

Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 


Rotation  of  Crops. — It  is  admitted  by  most  practical 
men  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  success,  whether 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  than  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops.     Setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  excrementitious 
matter,  which  is  I  believe  understood  to  be  in  some 
respects  untenable,  it  has  sufficient  foundation  in  the 
well  known  facts,  that  different  plants  require  different 
proportions   of  food  ;    and    that,   consequently,    what 
is  rejected  by  one  will  be  appropriated  by  another.     As 
for  the  circumstance  that  a  given  crop  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  plot  for  several  years  in  succession, 
this,  although  perfectly  true  in  itself,  is  not  as  would  at 
first  sight  appear  antagonistic  to  the  above  doctrine,  in- 
asmuch as  such  generally  occurs  with  plants  that  are 
somewhat  indifferent    as   to    texture,   provided   their 
favourite  manure  is  afforded   them.     At  this  period, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  attending  to  such  principles, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a  good  garden  in  the 
ensuing  year  should  closely  review  the  routine  of  crop- 
ping for  the  past  summer,  and  even  cast  their  eye  back 
on  the  preceding  year.     Various  are  the  schemes  or 
rotations  practised  by  different  gardeners,  many  of  them 
being  based  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  conve- 
nience of  the  present  hour  ;  when,  however,  the  kitchen 
garden  is  sufficiently  extensive,  and  where  much  pro- 
duce is  required,  the  rotation  of  crops  should  be  care- 
fully studied.     Calendarial  limitation  will  not   permit 
me  to  offer  more  than  a  few  words  of  advice,  which, 
however,  will,  as  far  as  they  go,  be  a  tolerably  safe 
guide.     The  great  difficulty  is  to  procure  fresh  ground 
for  the  Brassica  tribes,  so  numerous  are  the  kinds,  as 
well  as  successions  in  cultivation.     Broken  up  planta- 
tions  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,   bush-fruit,   with 
Celery  ground,  should  at  all  times,  as  a  leading  prin- 
ciple, be  set  apart   for   some  of  the  Brassica  family. 
The  ground  from  which  Celery  has  been  taken,  espe- 
cially in  the  Scotch  or  bed  fashion,  is  also  ready  made 
ground   for   new  Asparagus    beds.     Potatoes  prepare 
well  for  almost  any  crop.     Deep  or  tap-rooted  crops 
should  be  succeeded  by  shallow  or  fibrous  ones.    Carrots 
and  Onions,  in  rich  kitchen  gardens,  will  be  found  a 
much  safer  crop  if  grown  on  high  raised  beds  without 
a  particle  of  manure.     When  the  course  of  cropping 
has  been  decided  on  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  duly 
entered  with  numbers  in  the  garden  book,  my  prac- 
tice  is  to  set  up  laths  opposite  to  the  space  appro- 
priated to  each  crop,  with  a  number  corresponding  with 
the  book,  and  the  name  of  the  crop  on  one  side  ;  and 
on  the  other  the  manure  (if  any),  of  what  kind,   where 
from,  and  the  quantity,  with   the  mode  of  cultivation, 
digging  or  trenching.     This  done,  a  labourer  who  can 
read  the  label  can  set  out  or  proceed  with  the  work 
at  any  spare  time. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fcc. 
Conservatory. — The  Camellias  will  now  be  making  a 
fine  display  here  ;  mine  were  never  finer.  They  should 
receive  careful  attention  as  to  watering  with  tepid  liquid 
manure,  very  weak.  Let  them  not,  however,  receive  a 
drop  until  they  are  really  dry,  and  then  give  it  to  them 
liberally.  If  in  such  cases  any  air  bubbles  arise,  con- 
tinue to  fill  up  with  water  until  they  cease.  Let  not  a 
drop  of  water  be  spilled  on  the  conservatory  floor  at 
this  period,  and  keep  a  very  little  back  air  all  night,  in 
order  to  let  atmospheric  humidity  pass  off.  Be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  fire-heat  ;  the  less  the  better, 
if  45°  to  50°  can  be  insured.  Mixed  Greenhouse. — 
See  that  the  early  flowering  Cinerarias  have  the  lightest 
place  in  the  house,  close  to  the  glass  ;  crowding  is  very 
prejudicial  to  this  plant.  Let  plants  of  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum,  coming  into  blossom,  have  abundance  of  water 
and  a  warm  situation.  The  Veltheimias,  Tritonias, 
Stenorhynchus  speciostis,  Lachenalias,&c.,are  delightful 
winter  things ;  see  that  they  receive  due  attention. 
Follow  up  the  directions  for  the  Conservatory,  as  to 
heat  and  general  management.  Forcing  Pit. — Take 
care  that  the  pots  are  not  plunged  deep,  if  there  is  a 
lively  bottom-heat  ;  such  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
root  should  by  no  means  exceed  75°.  Indeed,  if  atmo- 
spheric heat  of  60"  or  65°  can  be  secured  by  other 
means,  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  would  suffice. 

"KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Pines. — Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  : 
"  Atmospheric  moisture  must  not  be  withheld  from 
Pines  in  a  swelling  s'ate,  although  we  have  arrived  at 
the  dark  days.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  pre- 
mature ripening.  Should  roof-drip  prove  troublesome, 
by  wetting  the  soil  too  much,  prepare  a  sharp-pointed 
stick,  and  bore  two  or  three  holes,  a  foot  deep,  close  to 
the  stem  of  each  plant,  as  a  drain.  I  give  no  air  at  this 
season,  except  what  I  introduce  from  under  the  pipes. 


I  have,  however,  a  slight  communication  of  this  kind 
all  day,  and  sometimes  all  night  if  the  weather  is  mild." 
Early  Vinery,  Early  Peach-house,  Sec.  —  Where  the 
roots  are  inside,  either  wholly  or  partially,  such  should 
be  thoroughly  watered,  if  rather  dry,  with  liquid  manure, 
at  a  temperature  of  75"  or  80°  ;  this  will  impart  nutri- 
tion and  warmth  at  once.  An  ounce  of  best  guano  to  a 
gallon  of  warm  water  (allowed  to  settle),  to  equal  parts  of 
clear  and  strong  soot-water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  drainings  of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found 
excellent.  If  the  soil  is  exceedingly  dry,  the  applica- 
tion of  clear  water  should  precede  that  of  the  liquid 
manure,  or  the  latter  will  be  wasted  by  running  off  in  the 
fissures.  As  before  observed, proceed  moderately;  the 
first  three  weeks  in  such  matters  should  hardly  be  con- 
sidered forcing — merely  softening  the  shell  of  the  bud. 
Mushroom  house. — Be  moderate  in  the  use  of  fire-heat 
here.  If  the  beds  have  been  made  in  due  time,  and  on 
substantial  principles,  little  fire-heat  will  be  wanted. 
When  much  fire-heat  is  required  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  beds  are  weak  ;  the  introduction  of  Seakale  roots, 
Chiccory,  Rhubarb,:  &c,  in  succession,  should  be  duly 
attended  to.  I  am  astonished  that  folks  should  still 
plague  themselves  with  the  old  plan  of  forcing  under 
pots  out  of  doors  :  let  them  once  do  justice  to  this 
plan,  as  a  system,  and  I  will  engage  that  they  do  not 
return  to  the  out-door  plan,  provided  they  have  a 
house  or  pit. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Once  more  look  over  tender  stock,  and  add  any  pro- 
tection necessary  according  to  the  principles  heretofore 
laid    down.     Remember    that    fresh    sawdust    is    an 
excellent  protector  to  the  crown  and  collar  of  tender 

plants. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  keep  all  Carnations  or  Pinks 
which  may  have  been  potted  during  the  past  month 
from  the  action  of  frost,  as  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
it  so  well  as  those  which  have  established  themselves  by 
being  potted  earlier  in  the  season  ;  they  should  not, 
however,  be  shut  down  when  damp,  for  though  ex- 
tremely hardy,  no  flower  suffers  so  much  from  a  want 
of  a  free  circulation  as  the  Carnation.  Examine  the 
plants  after  the  frost  goes,  and  fasten  the  soil  carefully 
round  the  stems.  They  want  very  little  water  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Tulip  beds  as  a  matter  of  course 
have  been  covered  as  previously  directed.  The  lesson 
taught  to  florists  generally  last  season  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  from  the  loss  then  sustained  we  anticipate 
greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  protection  for  the 
luture.  It  is  a  geod  plan  to  lay  young  shoots  of  Gorse 
between  the  rows  of  Pinks  where  rabbits  are  apt  to 
come,  and  it  will  prevent  cats  from  taking  liberties  with 
the  beds,  independent  of  protecting  the  plants  from  the 
cutting  winds  of  the  winter  months.  Look  well  to  the 
turning  of  compost  heaps,  &c. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Winter  has  at  last  commenced,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  behoves  every  one  possessing  a 
garden  to  cast  their  eyes  once  more  round,  in  order  to 
see  whether  its  rigours  cau  be  farther  softened  with 
regard  to  anything  tender.  The  best  policy  with 
Lettuces  intended  for  the  supply  next  spring,  is  to  allow 
them  to  freeze  tolerably  firm  before  covering  them  up. 
A  very  light  screen  of  straw  should  be  shook  over  them 
at  first,  and  when  this  is  frozen,  add  a  little  more  ;  the 
object  being  to  keep  them  frozen  as  long  as  possible. 
Above  all,  do  not  uncover  them  when  a  thaw  arrives  ; 
let  them  remain  until  completely  thawed.  These 
remarks  will  bear  equally  on  all  other  vegetables  of 
a  tender  character.  Asparagus  :  an  opportunity  will 
now  occur  of  covering  the  roots  with  a  good  coat  of  the 
best  rotten  manure.  Hard  frosts  frequently  do  serious 
injury  to  this  root,  for  want  of  such  a  procedure.  The 
Celery  ground,  as  before  observed,  will  answer  well  for 
a  new  plantation  ;  it  should  be  ridged  to  mellow  as  the 
roots  are  taken  up  :  for  further  information  see  an 
article  by  me,  at  p.  667,  of  1 844.  Orcharding  :  proceed 
ith  pruning  where  necessary,  both  root  and  branch 
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In  addition  to  a  list  of  fruits  may  be  named  the  "  Ord 
Apple,"  a  seedling  from  the  celebrated  Newtown  Pippin. 
This  on  an  east  or  west  wall  will  almost  rival  its  pro- 
genitor. A  drawing  of  it  will  be  found  in  "  Mauud's 
Botanic  Garden  aud  Fruitist,"  Fig.  23,  of  this  year  ; 
a  work  calculated  to  be  of  much  service  in  this  way  to 
the  amateur. 

FORESTING. 
Amidst  other  woodland  business  the  coppice  must 
not  be  forgotten.  All  superfluous  or  useless  stuff 
should  be  cleared  away  at  an  early  opportunity,  and 
preparations  made  for  filling  up  all  gaps.  New  the 
frost  has  set  in,  the  spade  may  be  exchanged  for  the 
axe  and  saw];  getting  on  with  such  matters  without 
delay,  for  fear  of  snowy  weather. 


Wotlcos  to  Correspondents. 

Am  ekican  Apples— -A  correspondent  states  that  these  are  very 
dear  in  Cumberland,  and  inquires  if  they  can  be  grown  in 
that  climate  with  undiminished  flavour.  We  answer,  no.+ 
Azaleas—  Taraxacum— You  will  find  the  following  varieties 
excellent  show  varieties  :— A.  lateritia,  Gladstanesii,  _  varie- 
gata,  venusta,  speciosissima,  splendens,  Catleugh's  pul- 
cherrima  alba,  exquisita,  optima,  maerantha  purpurea, 
fulgens,  eximia,  coceinea,  superba,  constantia  rosea, 
Broughtonii,  alba  grandiflora,  indica  alba,  candidissima 
maxima,  Catleugh's  atrosanguinea,  and  conspic.ua  rosea.* 
Back  Numbers— Five  shillings  will  be  given  for  Nos.  16  and  32, 

1815  ;  and  38  and  41,  for  1846.  Also  2s.  for  No.  7, 1841. 
Books — T  J  G— Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden,"  and  Mackintosh's  "  Fruit  Garden."  All  the  plants 
named  are  stove  species,  and  will  not  thrive  in  winter  m  a 
greenhouse.  Your  last  question  is  best  answered  by  eon- 
suiting  the  "New  Hants "  in  the  different  volumes  of  this 
journal.     If  you   want   a  catalogue   take   Don's  edition   ot 

Donn. R  R—  Sweet's  "  Hortus  Suburhanus  Londinensis." 

Cheirostemon  platanifoiiom— C  D  says  he  has  a  fine  plant  of 
this,  which  was  put  in  spring  into  a  slate  b  x,  and 
plunged  in  the  ground  in  front  of  his  bouse,  aspect  S.E.  (Chi- 
chester.) It  has  grown  nearly  3  feet  this  fine  summer,  and  is 
now  about  9  feet  high,  exclusive  of  its  box  ;  but  this  day  or 
two's  frosthas  made  its.leaves  droop,  andfears  are  entertained 
of  losing  it.  Has  any  one  had  experience  of  its  hardiness? 
May  he  venture  to  leave  it  out  this  winter,  protecting  it  with 
poles  and  mats  ?  Last  winter  it  was  in  an  Orange  house, 
where  the  thermometer  was  occasionally  down  to  85°,  but  it 
is  now  too  large  to  house.  He  adds,  Erica  mediterranea  has 
thriven  well  in  the  same  sheltered  spot,  unhurt  by  the  severe 
frosts  a  year  or  two  back,  also  the  large  white  flowered  Mag- 
nolia. Pernaps  some  kind  correspondent  will  give  his  expe- 
rience on  the  subject. 
Cinerarias— S  W  N—  Procure  the  following  sorts  :— lF7iite— 
Queen  Victoria,  Beauty  of  Wonharn.  and  Henderson  s 
Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood.  Crimson— Eclipse,  Rival  Klng. 
Royal  Crimson,  Surrey  Hero,  Light  Crimson,  and  Triumph. 
Blue  and  purple—  Henderson's  Royal  Purple,  Criterion, 
Beauty  of  Systen,  King  of  Prussia,  King  of  the  Blues.  Varieties 
having  coloured  terminations  to  the  petals  :  Henderson  s 
Isabella,  Bell's  Conspicua,  Criterion,  Ivery's  Prime  Minister, 
Compacta,  Victoria  Regina,  Pet,  Catleugh's  Novelty,  Capti- 
vation,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Perfecta.*  _ 

Fuchsias— S  W  Ar—  Procure  the  following  24  varieties:— Light: 
Dr.  Jephson,  Norfolk  Hero,  Cleopatra  (Turville),  Cleopatra 
(Smith's),  Venusta  (ditto),  Beauty  of  Dalston  (.litto)  Queen 
Victoria  (ditto),  Alice  Maud  (ditto),  Duchess  ot  Sutherland 
(Gaines),  Cassandra,  Sanspareil  (Youell),  Nymph  (Epps.) 
Dark:  Formosa  elegans,  Loweryii,  Magmflora.  (South  s),  ex- 
imia (ditto),  Paragon  (ditto),  Exonieusis,  Lady  Walsiugliarn. 
Kentish  Hero,  Colossus,  Erecta  elegans,  Lacc.nn  (loueus), 
Kentish  Bride  (Epps).4  .  .      . 

Insects-*  S  A— Lime-water,  or  a  dressing  of  nood-ashes 
might  he  serviceable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  method  you 
mention,  which  has  been  successfully  practised  ou  a  large 
scale  by  agriculturists. R  S—  This  frost  will  lull  the  mag- 
gots in  your  Celery  leaves,  and  you  need  not  apprehend  any 
further  mischief  from  them.  R.  , 

Mowing  Macuines— An  Old  Subscriber  begs  "  Ortolano    to  do 
him  the  favour  to  name  the  maker  of  that  which  he  recom- 
mends.   We  never  yet  saw  a  good  one ;  if  the  maker  has 
such  a  thing  he  should  advertise  it. 
Names  of   Froit— J  M—  1,  Blenheim  Pippin ;    2,  Beauty  o 

Kent  •  3,  Winter  Pearmain.H 
Names  of  Plants— When  plants  are  sent  to  be  named,  it  is 
most  particularly  requested  that  they  may  he  in  flower,  and. 
as  perfect  as  circumstances  permit.    Most  especially  is  it 
requested  that  the  country  whence  they  have  heen  received, 
and  whether  they  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs,  hardy, 
greenhouse,  or  stove  plants  may  be  stated  ;  because  speci- 
mens by  post  are  generally  bad  and  incomplete,  and  niucn 
valuable  time,  which  such  information-  would  save,  is  need- 
lessly wasted. Rus  in  Vrbe— The  trees  in  Printing-house- 
square  are  the  Ptelea  trifoliata,    doubtless  the  remains  ot 
som.i  garden  or  6quare   now  absorbed  by  brickwork  and 
machinery.  .  ,,  .1 
Plonoing— S  T—  If  your  plants  are  to  remain  and  flower  in 
the  beds,  it  is  better  to  plunge  them ;  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved when  in  flower  to  a  sitting-room,  or  to  be  transterrea 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  better  not  to  plunge  them.     With 
good  management  and  good  houses  no  plants  require  plunging, 
except  certain  very  tender  things  and  those  which  are  sickly. 
In  theory  all  plants  which  grow  naturally  in  earth  should  be  I 
plunged  ■  but  the  artificial  conditions  to  which  they  lire  ex-J 
posed  renders  it  inexpedient  to  act  rigorously  up  to  theory., 
Pcrhaos  we  may  explain  this  more  fully  some  day. 
Pronino— A  Reader— Prune  Myrtles  and  Laurustmus  in  the! 
spring,  i.  e.,  in  April,  which  is  the  best  time  tor  pruning  au| 
evergreens.                    .                                            ,.-,.,-„ 
Sash-bars— A  N—  You  cannot  have  a  worsematenal  than  zinc.  \ 
The  form  of  iron  pipes  is  not  of  much  moment ;  those  raised 
are  the  best,  because  they  expose  the  greatest  radiating 
surface  to  the  interior  of  a  house.    We  cannot  answer  puce, 
questions  ;  you  should  consult  your  builder. 
Simmons's  Hygrometer— Beta,  £c— Next  week. 
Misc— A  H—  Taxodium  sempervirens  is  perfectly  hardy,    t-ryp- 
tomeria  japonica  is  supposed  to  be  hardy,  hut  it  has  not  yet 


Stiteol  the  Weather  nearLondon,  for  theweek  ending  Dec.3.1841,  at 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chlswick 
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Nov.  27— D°nsefg;  ova-cast  a*  night 

2M  -  Faintly  overcast:  clear  and  fine:  frosty  at  r.lgbt 
SB— Frosty:  clear  and  fine;  severe  frost  at  night 
30— Sharp  frost;  overnast  throughout;  froaiy 
DeO.      1— Pog^y ;  cloudy:  frosty  at  night 
2— F  o.ty  with  alight  fog  :  overcast 
3 — Cloudy ;  clear  and  frosty  at  night. 

Mean  temporatuxeof  the  week  12J  dog.  below  the  average. 


been  proved.! Sub—  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to 

p.  118  you  will  find  a  list  of  stove  plants  that  may  possibly 
snit.  vnnr  miroose.t R  A  T—  Privet  is  struck  trom  layers 


suit  your  purpose. % 


-RA  T—  Prive.  _. 
or  cuttings  or  raised  from  seed  ;  but  not  at  this  season  out 
of  doors.  Put  the  cuttings  in  early  in  the  spring,  when  bad 
frosts  are  gone,  and  cover  them  close  with  a  hand-glass. 
Cardamoms  are  stove  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Ginger- 
worts  (see  "  The  Vegetable  Kingdom") ;  they  are  multiplied 

by  seed  or  division  of  the  rhizome. 6  Robinson— ^hina 

Roses  may  be  propagated  whenever  suitable  cuttings  can  oe 
obtained,  no  matter  at  what  season.  Place  them  in  sa nd  and 

give  them  a  little  heat.* .«-The  Pine-apple  Potato  does 

not  require  a  different  treatment  from  other  lotato es.i        ., 
Enquirer-iae  distinctions  of  Grasses  are  always  puzz  ing  to 
the  beginner,  not  because  of  the  real  difficult:/  ot  making! 
them  out,  but  because  of  the  patience  required  in  tlic-n  exa-r 
mination  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  steady  mic rocope  of 
low  power.     Of  course  you  will  not  find  every  vulgar  name 
in  wwks  of  science.    Some  very ,  usetul  figures  aie  to 

-  found  in  the  5th  edition  of  Hooker's  "BriUs 
only  venomous  snake  is  the  viper  or  adder 
be  smeared  with  oil,  and  strong  doses  of  ammonia  given  in- 
ternally.    We  know  nothing  of  the  hagworm. 

ERRATUM-Page  79G  c,  9  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "so  taU 
read  "  solate." 
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BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF   ENG- 
r  A.ND-TWO  LECTURES  will  bo  delivered  before  the 

bytbemoftl.eSec.-etary.at  tbe  Society's  House  in  Hanovei- 

s4TbcCobject  of  these  Lectures  will  be,  to  Kive  a .trfcfly Ele- 
mentary 1  .emonstration  of  the  Substances  which  enter  into  the 
fWnnsiti.m  of  Plants  and  Soils,  and  to  elucidate  their  various 
SS  and  Mechanical  Properties  by  Experimental  Illus- 

tr  Tho^ooms  of  the  Society  in  Hanover-sona™ will Ihe .thrown 
open,  as  usual,  for  the  accommodation  of  Members  lion,  6  to 
10  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday  the  9tb,  lhmsday  the 
10th,  and  Friday  the  lltli  of  December.  «,„io«,„f 

The  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  tho  12th  of 
December,  at  11  o'clock  in  th|  i forenoon.  ^  ^^ 

London,  Nov.  28, 1816.  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 


Cfje^g 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WREK.S, 

Wbdmi.oay,  D.u.   9  -ARiicultural  sooimy  of  tng1'""- 

Thuhpoav         —  10— Asrloukural  Imp-  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

Wra..».'i,    —  IB— ABr!o..ltU'a'  SoclMS  of  En«land. 

Thu*si>a*,       —  17— Agricultural  Imp.  Sjc.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Llandovery-Bath— RuKeley  —  Arran. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

ao    7_D«rlin)|tnn-1t.  Cilomb— I         De,,  7-Btkfw-ll 

U,k-Ni"V»ik-Yn«lord-  I  a— n'ootlon  Banaat 

Market  Hill— Banuhory 


Our  correspondent  "  Y.  Z."  has  imposed  upon 
us  a  task  which  we  might  fairly  decline,  on  the 
o-round  that,  though  highly  favourable  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  refuse  of  towns  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  and  firmly  convinced  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure 
Company  is  the  only  reasonable  and  practicable 
wav  of  dealing  with  that  refuse,  we  are  by  no  means 
so  pledged  to"the  details  of  any  plan  as  to  under- 
take its  championship.  But  as  we  are  anxious 
to  promote  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  mea- 
sure, we  will,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  answer  the 
objections  of  our  correspondent.  We  do  this  in  the 
hope  that  others  who  may  take  a  more  favourable 
view  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sewage  Manure  Company  than  our  correspond- 
ent "  Y.  Z.,"  may  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  their 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Our  correspondent  sets  out  with  stating  that  our 
former  remarks  on  this  subject  have  Taised  in  his 
mind  an  expectation  that  we/are  able  to  satisfy  the 
public  "respecting  the  extraordinary  discrepancies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  published  evidence 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Company." '  We  sub- 
mit that  this  expectation  is  in  some  degree  unrea- 
sonable.    Such  discrepancies  are  inseparable  from 
all  evidence  on  all  subjects,  and  especially  on  new 
ones.     If  our  correspondent  will  point  out  any  in- 
stance of  a  similar  kind,  in  which   similar  discre- 
pancies have  not  shown  themselves,  if  he  will  give  us 
any  example  of  a  'blue  book,'  or  a  trial,  free  from 
still   wider  divergence  of  opinion  ;    then  we  will 
pledge  ourselves  to  undertake  the  Herculean  labour 
of  reconciling  the   conflicting  opinions  and  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  evidence  before  the  Health 
of  Towns'  Commission,  and  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Manure.     The  discrepancies  in  question  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Select  Committee 
itself,  and  yet  their  laborious  and  careful  inquiry 
issued  in  a  report  highly  favourable  to  the  plan  of 
the  Company.     That  report  itself  must,  therefore, 
stand  in  the  stead  of  an  answer  from  our  own  pen. 

We  will  not  even  undertake  to  defend  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  from  the  attack  of  our  correspondent. 
We  think  Mr.  Smith  somewhat  sanguine  in  some 
of  his  expectations.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  be- 
lieve that  the  Sewage  water  can  be  supplied  at  2d. 
per  ton,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  quantity 
pumped  out  were  increased  tenfold.  We  doubt 
whether  the  water  could  be  supplied,  even  without 
a  profit,  at  less  than  2d.  per  ton  ;  and  we  look  upon 
the  penny  which  makes  up  the  3d.  that  Mr.  Mylne 
proposes'to  charge,  and  on  which  he  rests  his  cal- 
culations of  gain,  as  the  maximum  of  the  Company's 
profit. 

The  abandonment  of  the  reservoirs  is  an  act 
which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Company  were  obliged 
to  make  this  concession  or  lose  their  bill,  as  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  very  eligible  plan  of 
carrying  their  pipes  through  some  of  the  broad 
streets  and  squares  of  the  west  end,  where  it  was 
feared  they  would  have  occasioned  inconvenience, 
in  order  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Belgravia.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of  men 
whose  position  in  society  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
better  things  of  them,  has  forced  the  Company  to 
consent  to  lay  their  pipes  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 


subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Navigation  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which  consent  a 
prejudice  both  narrow  and  discreditable  has  led 
them  to  refuse.  Accordingly,  as  we  find  by  the 
London  papers,  the  Company  is  obliged  to  apply  to 
Parliament  to  sanction  a  plan  free  from  all  con- 
ceivable objection,  but  secure,  of  course,  of  some  in- 
terested and  ignorant  opposition,  that  of  a  tunnelled 
sewer  to  intercept  the  waters  of  the  principal  sewers 
of  Westminster,  and  conduct  them,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  injury  or  nuisance,  to  a  station  at  Ham- 
mersmith. .   . 

For   abandoning   the   reservoirs  and   submitting 
to  expensive  and  inconvenient  modifications,  there- 
fore, the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Company 
is   not   responsible.      The  entire  blame  must   fall 
on  the  opposition  which  the  Company  has  had  to 
encounter.     But  the  question  arises,  and  with  it  we 
presume  our  correspondent  wishes  us  to  deal :— is 
the  abandonment  of  the  reservoirs  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Company's  undertaking  ?     We  think  not. 
We  believe  that  every  market  gardener  and  every 
farmer  will  have  a  covered  reservoir  of  his  own,  into 
which  the  Company  will  pour  their  supplies  at  such 
times  as  they  are  not  laying  on  water  by  the  hose, 
or  supplying  the  water-carts  of  those  gardeners  or 
farmers  "who  have  not  provided   themselves  with 
reservoirs.     We  have  lately  conversed  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  in 
Italy,  and  who  informs  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lucca  every  farmer  and  gardener  lias  his  covered 
tank,  into  which  he  empties  the  contents  of  cesspools 
carted  from  the  eitv.     From  this  covered  reservoir 
he  supplies  his  gard'en  or  farm,  applying  the  reluse 
by  hand,  a  woman  carrying  it  in  a  rude  vessel  on 
her  back,  and  a  man   manuring  the  plants  with  a 
sort  of  ladle.     Several  of  these  receptacles  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  being  covered  they 
are  not  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  we  believe 
that  similar  covered  reservoirs  will  be  provided  in 
the  neighbourhood   of    London,  that    the    sewer- 
water  will  be  stored  in  them,  and  mixed  with   such 
other  manure  as  the  garden  or  farm  may  yield.  The 
sewer-water   will  thus    form  what  our-  cooks   call 
stock,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  mother-liquor  for  the 
formation  of  liquid  manures. 

We  believe  that  the    Company  will    soon   see 
covered  reservoirs  spring  up  on  every  side  to  re- 
ceive their  sewer-water  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  many  modes  of  application 
not  yet  thought  of  will  come  into  play.     But  our 
correspondent  seems  to  look  upon  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the   application   of  liquid  manure- 
thorough  draining— as  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Company's  operations  ;  and  so 
it  would  be  if  the  cost  of  drainage  were  what  he 
sets   down— namely  30/.  per   acre.     This   is  pro- 
bably ten  times  the  actual  cost,  which  is  generally 
estimated  at  3/.  or  4/.  an  acre.  At  this  more.moderate 
estimate  we  doubt  not  that  draining  will  soon  come 
into  universal  use,  not  as  a  preparation  for  the  use 
of  sewer-water,  but  as  a  reasonable  proceeding  per 
se,   and  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  good  and 
profitable  farming.     As  to  the  objection  that  the 
quantity  of  sewer-water  which  the  Company  pro- 
pose to  apply  is  too  large  to  be  carried  off  by  land 
however  well  drained,  we  must  content  ourselves  by 
pointing  to  the  case  of  the  meadows  near  Mans- 
field, to  which  the  maximum  quantity  (500  tons),  is 
certainly  applied  throughout  the  year,  in  a  state  of 
dilution  still  greater  than  that  of  tho  sewer- water  of 
London,  and"nevertheless  with  a  success  little  short 
of  that  obtained  with  the  "  turtle  soup  of  Edinburgh  " 
Another  objection  which  our  correspondent  ad- 
vances is  this :    That  when  by  the  application  of 
sewer-water  the  meadow  lands  shall  have  been  made 
to  feed  a  large  number  of  cows,  those  cows  will 
themselves   yield  the   manure   necessary   to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  fertility,  and  that  consequently 
the  pipes  which  the  Company  have  laid  down  will  be 
no  longer  required.     The  answer  to  this  objection 
seems  to  us  to  be  obvious.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  purchase  these  pipes  for  the  applica- 
tion of  his  own  home-made  liquid  manure,  and  thus 
to  replace  the  outlay  of  the  company  ;  but  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most  instances,  he  will  still  continue  his 
use  of  sewer-water  as  the  liquid  with  which  to  dilute 
the  more  concentrated  drainage  of  the  cow-house  or 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  one  or  two 
errors  into  which  our  correspondent  has  fallen 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  sewer-water.  Professor 
Miller,  as  he  observes,  estimates  the  value  of  the 
fertilising  substances  passing  into  the  Thames  from 
King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer  at  23,360/.  a-year,  and 
he  goes  on  to  object  that  asMr.MYLNE  only  proposes 
to  pump  away  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  to 
which  this  value  is  attached,  he  will  confer  upon 
the  asriculturist  a  value  of  13,626/.,  for  which  he 
expects  at  3d.  a  ton  43,750/. ;  so  that  the  farmer 
would  be  paying  for  the  sewer-water  upwards  oi 


three  times  its  value.     We  are  surprised  that  our 
correspondent,  with  his    evident  intelligence  and 
acuteness,  should  not  have  perceived  the  obvious 
fallacies   involved    in    this    objection.       Professor 
Miller's  estimate  of  upwards  of  23,000/.  is  the  sum 
which  three  leading  constituents  of  the  sewer-water 
—the  ammonia,thepotash,and  thesoluble  phosphates 
—would  fetch,  if  they  were  extracted  and  sold  in  a 
separate  form  to  the  farmer  for  manure,  t'.  which 
Dr.  Miller  adds  a  very  moderate  sum  as  the  value 
of  the  matters  held  in  suspension.      The  sum  of 
23,000/.  and  upwards  is  therefore  less  than  the  value 
of   the  sewer-water  of  the  King's   Scholars'  Pond 
Sewer  if  it  were  taken  up  by  the  farmer  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  sewer.     The  3d.  per  ton  is  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  charged  by  the  Company  for 
the  sewer-water  conveyed  to  the  market  garden  or 
farmyard,  and  represents  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
liquid  plus  the  cost  of  conveyance.     There  i9  the 
same  sort  of  difference  between  Professor  Miller's 
estimated  value  of  the  sewer-water  and  iis  value  to 
the  consumer,  as  there  is  between  the  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
a  load  which  the  farmer  pays  in  London  for  the 
best  town  manure,  and  the  sum  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  give  for  it  at  his  own  door  some  five  or 
six  miles  off. 

The  other  error  into  which   our  correspondent 
has  fallen,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  correct,  is 
involved  in  his  observations  respecting  the  meadows 
near  Edinburgh.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  drainage 
of  the   town   is    originally   of  the   consistence  of 
"  turtle  soup  ;"  but  this  matter,  before  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  on  to  the  land,  deposits  its  grosser  parts  in 
settling  ponds,  assumes  very  much  the  consistence, 
and  has  very  nearly  the  chemical  constitution,  of  the 
water  of  the"  King's  Scholars'  Pond  sewer.     Now, 
what  happens  with  this  liquid  as  it  flows  over  the 
land?     Why,  it  parts  with  a  small  fraction  of  the 
matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  ultimately 
reaches   the  sea  still  rich  in  the  food  of   plants. 
But  the  land,  besides  taking  to  itself  this  small  por- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  that  part  of  the  sewer 
water  which  is  thus  wasted,  drinks  up  a  large  quan- 
tity, of  which  it  appropriates  all  the  constituents. 
This,  then,  is  our  correspondent's  mistake.     He  alto- 
gether forgets  this  quantity  taken  up  by  the  land, 
and  assumes  that  the  land  only  receives  l-9th  of  the 
soluble  constituents  of  the  water  which  flows  into 
the  sea.     If  the  sewer-water,  instead  of  flow  ing  over 
the  land  and  running  into  the  sea  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  by  watering-pot,  or  hose,  or  water-carl,  the 
land  absorbs  and  appropriates  all. its  constituents. 
If  the  land  near  Edinburghmerely  absorbed  a  ninth 
part  of  the  matters  held  in  solution  by  the  sewer- 
water  which  flows  over  it,  and  by  virtue  of  this  frac- 
tion attained  its  extraordinary  fertility,  then  would 
sewer-water  be  not  merely  of  wonderful  efficacy, 
but  perfectly  miraculous;    and  the   arguments   of 
"Y.   Z."  might  be  made  of  irresistible   weight  in 
support  of  the  cause  which  he  attacks.      If  one- 
ninth  part  can  work  such  wonders,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  nine-ninths! 

After  having  pointed  out  these  very  obvious  mis- 
takes in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  he  will 
foro-ive  us  if  we  do  not  encroach  further  on  our 
space  by  noticing  points  of  less  importance. 

A  few  more  words,  however,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
vexata  questio  of  solid  versus  liquid  manure.  We 
see  by  the  London  papers  that  the  London  Sewage 
Company  is  about  to  renew  its  application  to  Par- 
liament, from  which  it  is  clear  that  they  are  still 
labouring  under  the  strange  delusion  that,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deal  profitably  with  the  solid  deposits 
from  the  sewers.  We  believe  that,  the  promoters  of 
this  scheme,  like  our  correspondent,  have  over- 
looked some  simple  but  conclusive  considerations, 
and  have  fallen  into  a  very  transparent  error.  The 
contents  of  a  cesspool  comprise  all  the  valuable 
refuse  of  a  house  in  a  half-solid,  half-liquid,  form, 
and  are,  as  every  one  knows,  a  very  valuable 
manure.  The  sewer-water  is,  so  to  speak,  a  solu- 
tion of  all  these  matters  with  valuable  addi- 
tions, in  a  weak  brine  (for  each  gallon  of  sewer- 
water  contains  about  13  grains  of  common  salt). 
Now,  this  weak  brine,  of  which  we  speak,  dissolves 
out  all  the  soluble  matters  from  the  solid  substances 
conveyed  into  the  sewers,  the  greater  and  more 
valuable  part  of  which  no  process  of  precipitation 
can  possibly  separate  afresh.  So  that  the  deposit 
from  the  sewer-water,  especially  after  the  addition 
of  lime,  is  a  comparatively  valueless  material,  which 
would  be  dear  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  the 
London  Sewage  Company  propose  to  charge.  A 
laro-e  proportion  of  this  deposit  is,  in  fact,  mere  silt, 
a  mixture  of  the  debris  of  granite  Irom  the  roads, 
and  oxide  of  iron  from  the  wheels  of  carriages. 
The  more  this  subject  of  the  application  of  the  re- 
fuse of  towns  to  agriculture  is  considered,  the  more 
certainly  will  the  plan  of  distributing  the  entire 
refuse,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water,  by  means  of 
engines  and  pipes,  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
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as  the  only  feasible  method  of  conveving  the  riches 
of  the  town  to  the  surrounding:  couniry,  and  the 
more  certainly  will  the  project  of  collecting-  the  de- 
posit from  the  sewers  be  condemned.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  latter  is  a  serious  and  ruinous  mis- 
take, and  we  say  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship, but  in  the  interests  of  truth. 

THOUGHTS  ONAGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

I.  The  two  greatest  improvements  in  modern  agri- 
cultural mechanics,  are-1.  Substituting  metal,  i.e.  cast 
and  wrought-iron  for  wood.  2.  The  introduction  of 
trie  lever  principle. 

II.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  machinery 
are— 1.  Making  a  machine  serve  different  purposes  at 
the  same  time  ;  2.  To  serve  different  purposes  at  dif- 
ferent fames  ;  3.  Buying  only  the  iron  castings  and 
other  metal  work  and  having  the  wooden  part  made  at 
home.  This  would  be  found  the  best  plau  for  emi- 
grants and  for  mo^  farmers. 

].  Substituting  i,  on  for  wood.— In  doing  this  machines 
were  first  made  all  of  wrought-iron,  but  now  (the  art  of 
founding  being  much  improved)  they  are  generally 
made  of  cast-iron.     Tiie  advantages  of  each  are  ■  - 

Wrought.  £.     , 

Ul1Lblt  Tl?  "Shtery  DCt  so    Mueh  clle»P"' !  l'«s  "able  to 

S  thin,';  r    '•  6d/e  t00ls        rust'  a-d  firmer,  as  it  never 
much  tnmuer,    and   conse-       bends 

quently  if  steeled  sharper ;  if 

broken  they  can  be  mended. 

Ploughs.— I  believe  the  first  plough  made  entirely  of 
wrought-iron  was  that  made  by  Brand,  a  Suffolk  black- 
smith, about  1780  This  was  one  of  the  best  ploughs 
in  England.  Making  ploughs  of  cast-iron  was  mSch 
slower  in  coming  into  effect.  Small  made  the  first 
cast-iron  mould-board  about  1770  ;  Ransome  the  first 
cast-irou  ploughshare,  1785,  case-hardened  1803  ;  also 
the  first  cast-iron  plough  bottom;  soon  followed  by  cast- 
iron  plough  frames.  Who  first  made  the  plough  beam 
of  cast-iron  I  do  not  kuow,  but  Strattou  has  patented 
one  on  the  hollow  iron  principle. 

Wrought-iron  scarifiers  and  harrows  were  generally 
used  in  buffolk  before  1814  ;  of  cast-iron  ones  I  think 
Biddies  was  nearly  the  first;  wrought-iron  cart- wheals, 
see  Loudon's  «  En.  Agr,"  p.  429.  Of  east-iron  wheels 
perhaps  those  for  sheep-troughs  were  the  first,  but. 
they  are  now  common  for  scarifiers,  carts,  &c,  &c 
In  short  we  have  now  almost  everything  formerly  made 
of  wood  maae  of  iron  ;  thus  sheet  and  cast-iron  liquid 
manure  carts  ;  wrought-iron  boileis  for  steam-engines- 
cast  for  boiling  roots,  &c.  ;  cast-iron  chaff-cutters  ( with 
knives  of  cast  steel),  &c,  &c. ;  but  generalW  speakino- 
the  troughs  of  chaff-cutters,  the  handles  of  ploughs,  and 
wheels  and  shafts  are  made  of  wood. 

2.  The  Lever  principle.— This  is  of  two  kinds,  1st 
to  give  a  constant  and  equable  pressure,  which  may  be 
increased  or  lessened  at  pleasure  ;  2d,  for  altering  and 
regulating  the  depth  i„  the  soil,  or  wholly  putting 
out  of  work  scarifiers  and  other  tillage  implements 
without  stopping  the  horses. 

For  giving  an  equable  pressure  the  lever  principle 
is  now  added  to  drills,  horse  and  hand  rakes;  horse 
hoes  (Garrett  s)  ;  harrows  (Coleman  of  Colchester)  ; 
rollers  (Booth's).  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  slowly 
it  spread  itself ;  a  Suffolk  farmer  (Baldwin  of  Mend- 
ham)  in  1/90,  first  added  it  to  drills  to  give  each 
^f^\neVer  wl,a*  P^ure  M  required;  but  it  was 
SrViL.  ?,  ^  afterwards  that  another  native  of 
Suffolk  added  it  to  horse-hoes.  Salmon  gave  increased 
pressure  to  hay  by  adding  a  lever  and  weight  to  his 
chaff-cutter  in  1,97.  It  took  more  than  40  years  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  cheese  press 

As  examples  of  the  second  method  of  applying  lever- 

fT;  S  Tl  ?emi°n,  the'evtr  added  to  plougluwheels 
by  a  Suffolk  farmer  (see  Ransome's  "  Imp.  Ae  "  o  401 
and  the  levers  to  Biddle's  and  Finlayson's  scarifier's.  '' 
Ihe  second  division  is  of  the  chief  points  to  be  ob- 
served in  machinery  :-lst.  Making  a  machine  serve 
different  purposes  at  the  same  time,  or  having  one  ma- 
chine joined  to  another  to  complete  the  work  at  one 
K""4 lh'f  may  save  the  labour  of  many  men  and 
horses.  The  tbrashmg-machine  on  Earl  Ducie's  Ex- 
ample Farm,  is  a  good  example  of  this  principle. 
Here  the  corn  is  raised  to  the  feeding-board,  thrashed, 
winnowed,  put  into  sacks  and  weighed,  by  the  same 
power  (Ransome,  p.  156).    Many  machines  both  thrash 

™1„T  n<"V  at  I'd  8ame  time  ;  others  cut  chaff,  and 
crush  Beans  and  Peas,  or  grind  Barley,  with  the  same 
horse-power  and  at  the  same  time.  We  have  also  drill- 
Plough,  where  dr.lling  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
as  the  p.oughmg  ;  harrow.ploughs  where  knives,  work- 
mg  behind  the  plough,  cut  the  clods  either  perpendicu- 
thXZ  ttraasYers^  '  Plougn9  w"i<=h  stir  the  subsoil  at 
SomerTl  '"e(aT  theCharlbury);  double  ploughs/as  Lord 
oZZ  ,,\  l  S^V°'e  U  would  make  the  Plough  too 
complicated  to  add  all  these,  so  as  to  turn  the  furrow- 
shce,  st.r  the  subsoil,  sow  the  seed,  and  harrow  all  at 

having  t,n?ei  -[A  Pl0U8h  was  exhi»ited  at  Bristol, 
hav  ng  lateral  knives,  which  cut  and  stirred  the  earth 
as  it  was  turned  over.  See  Report  in  "  English  Agri- 
cultural Journal."]  We  have  drills  to  drill  seeds,  wHh 
hght  harrows  hastened  behind  them  to  harrow  them  in 

wver  itTrn|t,tr;TdnU8  WhiCD  driU  *e  manure  and 
TelJ'  6  lurQ1Ps  and  cover  them,  and  shape 

Sd  «li!  f  L°De  °Peratl°Q  5  drills  for  manure,  corn, 
and  seeds  at  the  same  time.  Dibbles  which  do  the  two^ 
fold  operations  of  the  band  dibbler  and  dropper  better 
and  m  less  time,  as  Newberry's.  Perhaps  a  rake 
^or  example  Grant's  lever)  might  be  fixed  behind  the 
waggon,  ,n  harvest  time,  to  rake  up  everything,  and 
thus  save  the  labour  of  a  man  and  horse. 
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2d.  Making  a  machine  serve  different  purposes  at 
different  times.  For  auy  machine,  for  which  one  has 
but  an  occasional  use,  this  is  essential ;  it  is  better  for 
them  to  wear  out  than  rust  out :  as  examples,  «  Clarke's 
umversal  plough"  which  can  be  made  (1)  a  double 
lorn,  or  ridge  plough  ;  (2)  a  moulding  plough;  (3)  a 
horse-hoe,  or  cleaning  plough  ;  (4)  a  skeleton,  or  broad- 
share  plough  :  altogether  a  very  perfect  tool  for  ridge 
culture.  Cooke's  drill,  invented  about  1780  (see  Loudon, 
p.  408),  was,  though  uow  superseded,  a  most  complete 
implement  for  light,  dry  soils,  and  flat  culture.  «  The 
same  machine  is  easily  transformed  into  a  cultivator, 
horse-hoe,  scarifier,  or  grubber  ;  and  by  substituting 
a  corn-rake,  stubble-rake,  or  quitch-rake,  for  the  beam 
oi  coulters  or  holes,  it  will  rake  corn-stubbles,  or  clean 
and  of  root-weeds."  If  the  farmer  who  substituted 
leverafor  fixed  coulters  in  this  drill,  continued  to  use 
Cooke  s  additions,  he  would  then  have  forestalled  the 
modern  lever  horse-rakes,  horse-hoes,  &c.  I  believe 
some  of  Garrett's  drills  are  so  made,  that,  by  removing 
the  drill-box,  and  substituting  tines  and  hoes  for  the 
coulters,  they  serve  for  lever  horse-rakes,  and  horse- 
hoes  ;  small  lever  rollers  might  also  be  used.  Wheels 
and  shafts  can  always  be  taken  off  one  machine  and  put 
on  another  ;  an  extra  pair  is  always  useful.  Machines 
of  only  occasional  use  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  take 
to  pieces,  so  as  to  be  packed  up  in  a  compact  state, 
and  take  up  little  room,  till  next  wanted. 

3d  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  especially' for  emigrants 
and  those  distant  from  towns,  to  purchase  only  the  iron  or 
complicated  part  of  machines,  and  get  the  wood-work 
made  at  home  by  some  carpenter  on  the  farm,  thus  ■ 
the  manufacturer  sends  a  drawing  of  the  wood-work 
made  to  scale,  and  the  iron-work  ;  if  this  is  of  cast  iron 
it  becomes  quite  easy  to  fit  them  together.  The  ma- 
chine is  much  cheaper,  and  the  carriage  of  it  greatly  «o 
Thus,  for  example,  stack  pillars  of  cast-iron,  with  covers 
to  prevent  vermin  ascending,  are  bought,  and  the  wood- 
frame  for  the  stack  is  made  at  home.  (2.)  The  cast 
iron  parts  of  the  plough  often  bought,  and  the  wooden- 
handles  and  beam  made  at  home  ;  and  country  car- 
penters often  buy  the  iron  parts  of  drills  and  thrashing- 
machines,  and  then  finish  them  themselves. 

To  conclude-strength,  simplicity,  and  cheapness  are 
most  important  points  in  farming  machinery  ;  and  a 
machine,  having  these  properties,  should  always  be 
chosen  before  a  fine-looking  complicated  patent  article 
as  the  extra  cost  at  first,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labourers  to  understand  it,  loss  of  time  in  setting  it  to 
work,  delay  and  expense  by  constant  breakao-e  and  net- 
ting it  repaired,  &c,  will  iu  general  more  than  counter- 
balance any  fancied  superiority.— X.  Y. 


[Dec.  5, 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 
The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  animal  food  is 
now  attracting  much  attention,  and  the  most  profitable 
and  speedy  mode  of  producing  it  is  the  subject  of 
general  discussion  amongst  breeders  and  graziers. 
The  extraordinary  consumption  of  the  past  two  years' 
has  arisen  from  very  satisfactory  causes— abundant  em- 
ployment for  the  lower  orders  at  adequate  wages  ;  it  is 
this  which  has  caused  such  a  great  demand,  and  pro- 
duced that  correspondent  scarcity  in  that  principal 
article  of  food  for  the  poor,  mutton. 

Every  article  or  paragraph  must  have  its  limit ;  this 
shall  be  confined  to  mutton— the  production  of  mutton. 
The  grand  desideratum  iu  the  mind  of  the  writer  being 
to  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  food  in  the  shortest 
time  and  at  the  least  cost.  This  must,  ere  long,  be  the 
all-important  question.  The  inquiry  will  not  be  between 
Sussex  Downs  or  Hampshire  Downs,  fine  Leicesters  or 
large  Leicesters,  Gloucester  Long-wools  or  Lincoln  Long- 
wools  ;  but  which  will  soonest  attain  the  most  profitable 
maturity.  Weight  of  carcase  must  ultimately  be  the 
great  end  aimed  at  ;  quality  of  flesh  will  become  a 
secondary  consideration,  because  the  bulk  of  consump- 
tion is  with  the  labouring  classes,  to  whom  quality  of 
meat  is  by  no  means  the  main  thing.  The  public  must 
be  fed,  and  that  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  order  to  obtain 
mutton  of  first  quality  it  is  a  well-known  practice  and 
requisite  to  keep  a  South-down  sheep  to  its  third  or 
fourth  year  ;  observe,  not  to  fatten  but  to  secure 
quality  of  meat  ;  what  a  waste  of  time  for  quality  of 
flesh!  this  cannot  continue,  quantity  must  supersede 
quality.  The  Gloucester  and  Lincoln  Long-wools  are 
the  largest  breed  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  not 
require  more  thau  18  to  24  months  iu  fattening  to  full 
maturity,  weighing,  at  24  months,  from  22  to  40  lbs. 
per  quarter  ;  and  where  the  flock  is  not  required  for 
folding,  grazing  open  downs  or  mountain  pastures,  and 
the  like,  they  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  hreedfor 
the  producer  and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  being 
the  fastest  growers,  and  also  quick  feeders,  realising  the 
greatest  weight  of  flesh  in  the  shortest  time. 

Much,  very  much,  certainly  depends  upon  selection 
and  careful  breeding  ;  but  more  closely  connected  with 
this  than  is  generally  imagined,  is  the  proper  manage- 
ment and  feeding.  No  animal  intended  for  fattening 
ought  at  any  time  to  be  allowed  to  stand  still ;  they 
must  be  kept  thriving,  and  while  in  health  this  is  easy 
of  attainment,  in  this  country,  at  least,  by  the  use  of 
corn,  cake,  meal,  and  the  various  esculent  roots  which 
have  become  almost  indispensable  adjuncts  to  good 
grazing  ;  warmth  and  shelter  in  winter,  cool  and  shade 
in  summer,  are  equally  desirable.  Tt  is  necessary  that 
the  animal  should  be  kept  quiet  and  composed  ;  no  rest- 
less ones  will  fatten  rapidly,  uor  will  those  of  predatory 
habits  thrive  fast ;  secure  contentment,  feed  punctually, 
and  the  result  may  be  anticipated. — * 
( To  be  continued.) 


METROPOLITAN    SEWAGE    MANURE 

COMPANY. 

twJl00^         rePeftedb'  referred  to  this  Company,  and 

favnl  fnfhartlC'eS  haVe  apPeared  in  >'°ur  paper  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  undertaking,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  expectation  that  you  are  able  to  satisfy  the  publie- 
respecting  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  published  evidence  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  company. 

tl  Jh  P  ^  subS"itted  b/  Mr-  Smith,  of  Deanston,  to 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners  was  one  which 
proposed  application  of  sewer  water  to  the  land  three 
times  a-year,  and  as  it  is  daily  supphed,  there  became 
necessary  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  store  up  a 
three  months'  supply  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Company's- 
bill,  therefore,  contained  a  clause  claiming  nower- 
to  purchase  20  acres  of  land  in  different  situations  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  required  reservoirs.  This 
was  a  distinct  part  of  the  plan,  suggested  some  years 
ago  and  persevered  in  till  March,  1846,  and  yet  when 
the  construction  of  such  reservoirs  was  opposed,  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  declared  that  sewer  water  would 
be  daily  applied  to  the  land  as  it  is  daily  supplied  bv 
the  sewers.  Mr.  Dickinson,  however,  admitted  "that 
it  would  not  be  used  when  rain  had  fallen  ;  and  when, 
there  was  a  dense  atmosphere,  that  land  occasionally 
watered  never  becomes  in  a  dry  state,"  is  his  experi- 
ence, and  yet  he  uses  a  liquid  of  which  5  to  15  tons  an 
acre  give  this  result. 

The  Metropolitan  Company  propose  to  give  100  tons 
an  acre  on  arable,  and  500  tons  on  meadows.  Agricul- 
turists, according  to  the  evidence,  were  told  the 
Company  would  be  prepared  to  manure  their  land  for 
them  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  no  doubt  every 
farmer  in  the  country  would  easily  be  induced  to  desire 
to  have  the  option  of  availing  himself  of  such  an  offer, 
particularly  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  told  of  the 
good  effects  of  a  liquid  of  which  only  1,000  or  2,000 
gallons  are  wanted,  as  if  of  equal  quality  with  the 
sewer  water,  which  requires  from  23,000  to  110  00O 
gallons  an  acre  ;  the  difference  in  value  being  as  great 
as  that  which  exists  between  silver  and  copper.  The 
value  of  a  shilling  is  established,  and  then  there  is  a 
farthing  for  you  to  pay  twelve  pence  for.  The  example 
of  Edinburgh  and  Mansfield  is  brought  forward  as 
provmg  the  value  of  the  sewer  water  of  a  town.  Its 
consistency  is  stated  to  be  as  thick  as  "turtle  soup  ;" 
and  the  expense  of  draining  30/.  an  acre.  The  Pimlico 
sewers  are  so  diluted  that  the  contents  have  been  used 
on  Grass,  without  any  unpleasant  smell,  and  no  one 
expects  or  is  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of  draining. 
Mr.  Solly  (another  witness  brought  up  to  speak  in 
favour  of  liquid  manure)  stated,  "that  certainly  all 
land  snould  be  drained  first,  before  any  application  of 
this  manure  was  extended  on  a  large  scale." 

The  Company  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  if  any  water- 
be  "  fouled"  or  "  polluted"  by  the  sewer  water,  and  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  where  the  surplus  is  to- 
run  to.  Mr.  Parkes  in  his  experience  respecting  the- 
dramage  of  land,  has  ascertained  that  91  tons  of  water 
drain  through  an  acre  during  the  six  summer  months, 
and  putting  on  100  to  500  tons  additional  will  very  ma- 
terially reduce  the  accumulated  ground  heat,  and  tend 
to  reduce  the  genial  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Our 
climate  is  notoriously  a  very  humid  one,  and  hence 
draining  the  land  is  one  of  the  great  improvements  id 
a  country  in  which  the  wetness  of  the  season  very  fre- 
quently occasions  fears  respecting  the  growing  crops. 

The  Company  expects  that  there  will  be  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  turned  into  meadows,  and  that  consequently 
a  greater  number  of  cows  will  be  kept.  But  the  latter 
would  at  once  furnish  all  the  liquid  manure  which  would; 
be  required  for  the  meadows.  Mr.  Harvey  has  clearly 
proved  this  at  Glasgow.  Hence  sewer  water  would  not 
be  required  any  longer  than  to  form  the  meadows. 
After  that  the  pipes  which  it  is  required  to  lay  down 
will  have  to  be  taken  up;  and  the  Company  must  always 
be  liable  to  such  useless  expence  for  pipes,  subject  to 
be  removed  again  any  three  months,  that  no  profitable 
return  can  be  calculated  on. 

That  portion  of  fertilising  substance  which  is  held  in 
solution  is  esteemed  to  be  the  most  valuable.  Experi- 
ments at  Edinburgh  have  established  the  fact  that  when 
sewer  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  is  lost ;  sewer  water  which  contained  82  grs.  in  a 
gallon  when  it  left  the  town,  after  passing  over  two 
miles  of  meadows,  it  finally  ran  over  a  sharp  3and  into 
the  sea,  and  then  still  continued  to  contain  72  grs.  in 
solution,  consequently  8-9ths  were  lost,  and  l-9th  only 
retained  by  the  land.  According  to  Professor  Miller, 
the  value  of  the  fertilising  substances  passing  into  the 
Thames  from  King's  Scholar  Pond  Sewer  is  annually 
23,360/.,  the  drainage  being  6,000,000  tons. 

According  to  Mr.  Mylne  120,000/.  will  enable  the 
company  to  pump  up  and  distribute  3,500,000  tons. 
The  value  of  this  quantity  may  therefore  be  taken  at 
13,626/.,  if  8-9ths  "of  the  portion  held  in  solution  were 
not  lost.  Now  for  this  13,000/.  worth  of  fertilising  sub- 
stance, the  agriculturists,  according  to  Mr.  Mylne,  are 
expected  to  pay  (at  3d.)  43,750/.,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  farmers  would  probably  not  object  to  4d.  a  ton,  or 
58,333/.  More  than  four  times  its  avowed  value  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  1  ton  of  manure  which  is  contained  in 
500  tons  of  King's  College  Pond  sewer  water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Company's  engineer,  120,000/.  will  be  re- 
quired to  try  the  experiment  on  3i  million  tons,  and  as 
the  proper  drainage  which  should  pass  away  from  the 
metropolis  may  be  very  properly  assumed  to  be  250 
million  tons,  an  outlay  of  8,500,000/.  must  be  incurred  - 
for  studding  the  town  with  immense  stand-pipe  columns 
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200  feet  high,  and  steam-engines,  at  Pimlico,  Trafal- 
gar-square, Fleet-street,  London-bridge,  &c,  and  for 
breaking  up  roads  and  streets  (as  proposed  through 
Brentford,  &c);  whilst  the  profitable  return  on  the 
outlay  must  be  most  precarious,  supposing  even  that  the 
estimates  presented  to  the  Parliamentary  committees 
were  not  founded  on  the  most  fallacious  basis,  and  that 
the  means  provided  be  not  utterly  inadequate  for 
pumping  up  and  distributing  3h  million  tons  of  sewer- 
water,  granting  even  that  the  removal  and  use  of  it  may 
go  on  day  aud  night  all  the  year  round.  Au  answer  re- 
specting the  extraordinary  discrepancies  alluded  to  will 
oblige  the  public,  and — Y.  Z.,  a  Subscriber :   Nov.  11. 


MANAGKMENT  OF  MANURE. 
In  my  reply  to  the  first  article  on  this  subject,  in- 
serted by  your  Hull  correspondent,  I  deemed  it  super- 
fluous to  the  occasion  to  meet  his  views  with  any  weight 
of  argument  ;  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  bore  on  its 
face  the  stamp  of  absurdity  ;  thence  arose  the  cause  of 
your  correspondent's  complaint,  the  levity  of  my  reply  ; 
it  is  not  as  he  supposes  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
plan  that  I  attack  it,  most  decidedly  not,  nor  am  I  (as 
he  insinuates)  one  of  the  old  school,  measuring  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  novel  systems  by  the  misrule  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  on  the  contrary,  being  a  young 
farmer,  I  am  partial  to  novel  improvements,  but  the 
little  experience  I  have,  teaches  me  to  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  plans  founded  on  scientific  princi- 
ples, with  practical  information  as  to  cost,  profits 
resulting,  &c,  and  plans  supported  only  by  their  own 
novelty,  based  upon  unsound  principles,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  a  fair  statistical  account  ;  the  latter  I  affirm 
that  of  your  Hull  correspondent  to  be.  His  object  is, 
as  stated  in  his  defence  before  me,  "to  save  labour  in 
collecting  the  materials,  room  in  storing  them,  the  pre- 
vention of  loss  by  the  dissipation  of  the  fertilising 
elements  of  the  manure,  the  perfect  decomposition  of  it, 
and  lastly,  the  facilitating  its  application."  Some  of 
these  are  objects  of  great  importance,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  most  essential  cannot  be  realised  by  the  plan 
proposed  ;  who  among  your  readers  will  acknowledge, 
that  to  build  a  tower  25  feet  in  height,  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  hoisting  the  litter  to  its  summit,  is 
to  save  labour  in  collecting  the  materials  ;  enou»h  for 
me  to  ask  the  question  ;  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal 
makes  further  comment  on  it  unnecessary.  But  the 
strongest  alleged  support  of  his  system  is,  "the  pre- 
vention of  loss  by  the  dissipation  of  the  fertilising 
elements  of  the  manure  ;  "  now,  in  all  his  articles", 
1  read  of  no  other  agent  to  be  employed  to  effect  this 
design   than    the   tower    and    crane. 


labour  ;  this  he  cheerfully  proposes,  for  no  other  real  contemplates  the  effect  of  light  and  heat,  air  and 
advantage  than  the  saving  a  few  yards  of  land  ;  and  :  water,  upon  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants  ;  it  never 
again,  as  if  to  show  your  readers  how  wofully  hard  he  is  I  nuce  occurs  to  him  (and  very  properly)  that  an  element 


driven  for  a  reason,  he  says  "  and  because  they  are 
just  as  convenieutas  a  walled  pit  one-fifth  of  the  depth" 
— very  useless  must  be  the  system  that  cowers  under 
the  wing  of  such  an  argument  !  and  most  wonderful 
must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man  who  thinks  a  novelty 
attended  only  with  common  results  so  well  worth  pay- 
ing for  ! — truly  this  is  to  me  incomprehensible  ;  but  "  it 
is  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  must  abide  its  time." 
Farmers  of  the  19th  century  will  require  better  reasons 
than  those  to  induce  them  to  incur  expense  ;  but  pos- 
terity may  so  far  forget  the  prejudices  of  their  fathers 
as  to  exchange  profit  for  novel  effect,  and  build  lofty 
memorials  of  the  march  of  intellect. — Henry  Adams, 
Morweuslow,  Cornwall. 


1   ;,    liquid    manure 
tank,  sheds  for  drying,  and  a  mill  to  grind   it ;    and, 
when  I  read  also  in  connection  with  these  triumphs 
ot    mechanical   skill,    that   the    dung    will    by    their 
means,  undergo  perfect  decomposition    by   a  fermen- 
tation similar    to  that    of   a  hotbed,  I  cannot  recon- 
cile  your   correspondent's    very  important    object    of 
preventing  the  dissipation    of  the  fertilising  elements 
ot  the  manure  with  his  system  of  management.     Most 
01  your  readers  are  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  hotbed 
dung,  owing  to  excessive  fermentation  throwing  off  large 
quantities  of  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  manure  ; 
u  dung  is  fermented  like  that  of  hotbeds,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  a  like  result,  whether  it  is  stored  in 
Heaps  or  m  pits,  or  in  a  tower,  we  should  get  a  material 
ol  very  interior  quality  ;  but  suppose  your  correpondent 
m  the  course  of  his  experience  wished  to  reduce  the 
lermentation,  would  not  the  same  expedients  he  equally 
ettectual  in  a  pit  as  in  a  tower  ?     I  believe  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to   check  it  in   the  latter  than  in   the 
tormer ;  then,  let  me  ask,  of  what  advantage  is  this 
tower  over  a  walled  pit  i  if  I  take  his  own  most  unfor- 
tunate analogy  on  the  fermentation  of  a  hotbed  and  his 
tower,  I  must  conclude  .at  once  that  the  tower  is  the 
cause  of  supporting  instead  of  preventing  a  ruinous  dis- 
sipation of  manure.     Another  weak  prop  of  a  weaker 
system  is  «  perfect  decomposition,"  speaking  of  which 
he  says,  that  one  cart-load  properly  prepared,  is  worth 
tour  in  a  crude  state  ;  this  is  equally  true  with  the  fact 
that  it  will  take  four  loads  of  the  raw  litter  to  make  one 
when  perfectly  decomposed.  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  merits  of  fresh  dung  and  well-rotten  dung  ; 
but  as  it  is  unnecessary,  and  a  review  of  them  would 
considerably  lengthen  this  paper,  I  will  not  enter  on 
them  now,  but  shall  be  most  be  happy  to   do  so  at 
another  time  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  perfect  decompo- 
sition must  be  obtained  for  the  dung  before  applying  it  to 
punts,  the  cheapness  of  the  plan  does  not  recommend  it. 
Again,  he    says   "my  object  in   recommending   lofty 
towers  was  twofold  ;   in  the  first  place,  because  they 
would  enable  farmers  to  store  vast  quantities  of  manure 
m  comparatively  small  space,  and  because  they  are  just 
as  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  fermenting  manure  as 
a  walled  pit  one-fifth  of  the  depth."     Now,  as  I  would 
not  sink  my  dung-pit  as  deep  as  the   height   of  the 
tower,  I  wUl  acknowledge  that  in  this  trivial  particular 
ot  saving  space,  his  system  cannot  be  refuted  ;  but  it  is 
rn  most  cases  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  ;  all 
tarm-yards  are  capacious  enough  :   and  where  it  is  de- 
sirable, how  dearly  the  convenience  is  bought  remains 
l,- 1   u        y  your  "Correspondent's  table  of  expenses, 
winch  he  has  now  given,  and  for  which  I  have  pur- 
posely delayed  this  paper.     He  does  not  mention  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  tower  ;  but  allows  3d.  per  cubic 
yard  as  inter,  st  on  the  first  outlay,  which  for  a  bin  to 
contain  260  cubic  yards,  would  be  31.  5s.  j  this  sum  at 
0  per  cent,  is  the  proceeds  of  65/.,  the  supposed  cost  of 
the  tower  ;  besides  which  must  be  calculated  the  cost  of 
the  mill   and    sheds,  with  the  unavoidable  additional 
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Thick  or  Thin  Sowing  of  Wheat. — As  I  promised, 

1  send  you  the  results  of  an  experiment  of  drilling 
Wheat  with  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre.  A 
field  of  7  acres  3  roods  (that  had  previously  grown 
Beans — a  heavy  crop  ;  the  Beans  were  drilled  2  feet 
|  inch  wide,  and  were  during  their  growth,  four  times 
horse  and  twice  hand- hoed),  the  stubble  clean  was 
once  ploughed  and  drilled  with  Morton's  Red  Straw 
Wheat,  at  the  rate  of  H  bush,  per  acre,  except  6  lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  measure  of  which  was 

2  roods  1 3  poles  ;  this  was  drilled  with  the  same  Wheat, 
at  the  rate  of  1  bush,  per  acre,  all  10j  inches  wide.     In 
the  spring  it  was  all  once  hand-hoed ;  the  thin-drilled 
grew  at  the  rate  of  rather  over  40  bush,  per  acre  ;  the 
thick,  as  near  as  possible,  40  bush,  per  acre ;  the  weight 
per  bushel  in  favour  of  the  thin-drilled.   It  was  cut,  har- 
vested,and  thrashed  separate,and,  as  far  as  could  be,  con- 
ducted with  perfect  fairness.     This  being  the  third  year 
I  have  tried  similar  experiments;  in  the  dry  summer  of 
1844  the  thin-drilled  was  equal  in  produce  to  the  thick; 
in  the  wet  cold  summer  of  1845  the  thin-drilled  grew 
more  than  the  thick  by  2  bush,  per  acre,  but  was  not  so 
early  to  harvest  by  five  days  ;  again,  in  1846,  the  thin- 
drilled  grew  rather  more  than  the  thick,  came  to  har- 
vest as  early  as  the  thick,  as  it  did  also  in  1844.     The 
fields  in  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  in  the  winter 
of  1843-4  were  much  attacked  by  slug  ;  also  that  of  last 
year,   after  Beans,   and  in   both   cases  were  salt  sown 
during  winter  to  prevent  their  ravages.     The  thin-sown 
was  not  more  attacked  than  the  thick,  nor  do  I  think  it 
suffered  more  from  being  thinned  by  them.     If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  I  should  say,  from 
observation,  and  the  result  of  the  above  experiments, 
that  thick  seeding  is  only  safe  in  dry  hot  summers  like 
the  past,  and  that  of  1S44,  or  in  dry  climates,  which  is 
the  same  thing.     I  am  led  to  these  conclusions  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  laid  crops  of  Wheat  in  wet 
cold  summers  than  in  dry  hot  ones,  because  the  usual 
practice  is  to  sow  thick,  and  in  case  of  cold  wet  summers 
the  straw  does  not  mature,  i.  e.,  does  not  form  sufficient 
woody  fibre  for  want  of  sun  light,  which  is  well  known 
to  have  a  less  effect  amongst  thick  growing  corn,  vege- 
tables, and  trees,  than  where  they  are  thin.     It  is  a 
well-known   fact  in  America   that   the   timber  of  the 
primitive  forest,  or  what  is  there  called  the  first  growth, 
is  not  nearly  so  good  for  ship  building,  &c,  as  the 
timber  of  the  second  growth.     The  first  growth  timber 
in  America  is  as  thick  as  it  can  well  grow  ;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  second  growth.     It  is  also  well  known 
by  wheelwrights  and  others  of  our  own  country,  that 
all  sorts  of  timber  grown  in  the  open  fields  or  parks  is 
much  more    tough  aud  durable  than  that  from  thick 
coppice  and  woods.     I   have  made   these   remarks    to 
show  that  the  crops  the  farmer  cultivates  require  room 
to  mature  their    straw,   for  without  good   straw  who 
ever  saw  a  good  crop  of  grain  ;  he  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  it  will  not  de  to  sow  thin  and  stop  there  ;  if 
he  drills  thin  he  must  hoe  clean,  manure  well,  aud  cul- 
tivate deep.     It  should  be  remembered  that  weeds  are 
more   injurious  to  corn  than  even  a  thick  growth  of 
their'  own,  obstructing  the  light  of  heaven,  heat,  and 
air,  also  robbing  the  soil  of  what  should  go  to  produce 
corn. — James  Eames,  Alton. 

Influence  of  the  Mind  on  Agriculture. — "But  that 
these  motives  can  act  otherwise  than  through  the  skill 
and  intelligence  with  which  the  mind  is  endowed,  we 
cannot  conceive.  Is  it  well  to  imagine  any  mysterious 
relationship  between  a  cause  and  its  result  when  one 
which  is  plain  and  obvious  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?" — Agricultural 
Gazette,  Nov.  14.  The  above  remarks  have  suggested 
to  my  mind  the  following  thoughts  : — When  an  eminent 
geologist  digs  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  aud 
brings  up  a  monster  skeleton,  he  brings  up  an  object 
for  the  vulgar  to  wonder  and  gaze  at.  And  they  retire 
with  the  reflection  that  the  species  of  animal  to  which 
it  belonged  has  no  existence  at  the  present  day.  Their 
minds  also  afford  no  association  by  which  they  can  link 
it  to  kindred  and  existing  species.  But  the  geologist 
brings  a  mind  better  prepared  for  the  investigation  ; — 
if  he  cannot  find  for  you  a  lineal  descendant  of  this 
ancient  denizen  of  the  earth,  he  can  at  least  introduce  to 
your  acquaintance  a  scion  of  his  now  decayed,  but 
formerly  illustrious  family.  The  mineralogist,  also, 
when  attracted  by  some  peculiarity  in  a  specimen  of 
coal,  takes  it  with  him  and  deposits  it  in  his  cabinet. 
The  mineral,  which  is  the  object  of  his  care,  is  sufficient 
to  afford  food  for  the  thoughts  of  a  life-time.  Let  us 
imagine  a  few  of  the  reflections  which  it  would  naturally 


necessary  to  the   growth  of  vegetable  life  which  does 
not  exist  now,  existed  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's 
history  ;  and  he  sees  a  necessity  for  the   elements  that 
existed  at  that  early    period   also  existing  now.     He 
associates  the  two  remote  periods  of  the  world's  history 
in  his  own  mind  with  as  much  sound  sense  and  correct 
logic  as  I  associate  the  leaves  of  autumn  — now  dauciug 
before  the  wind  across  the  lawn — with  the  leaves  of 
autumn  which   rotted  there  ten  years  ago.     Now  sir, 
suppose  we  become  moral  geologists  or  mineralogists  in 
a  small  way  ;  if  we  dig  deep  into  the  substrata  of  the 
world's  history,  we  will  find  facts  there  to  which  Burns' 
personification   of  facts  as  "  sturdy  chiels  that  winna 
ding,"  is  puerilely  inadequate  :  for  they  are  blocks  of 
massive     granite     upon     which     the     superstructure 
of  man's  subsequent  history  rests.    Or  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  skeletons  of  a  nearly  extinct 
class  of  moral  agents  who,  at  an  early  period,  walked 
upon  this  earth  as  giants,  and  whose  dwarfish  descend- 
ants even  now  are  the  means  of  benefiting  the  world  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  is  willing  to  give  them  the 
credit  of.     I  will  give  you  one  of  the  facts  to  which  I 
allude.     It  is  to  be  found  in  Judges,  6th  chap.     "And 
Gideon  said,  behold  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the 
floor  ;  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be 
dry  on  the  earth  beside,  then  shall   I  know,  &c.     And 
it  was  so  ;  for  he  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out  of 
the  fleece  a  bowl  full  of  water."     Let  us  now  consult 
the  memoranda  of  our  daily  observation,  and  see  if  they 
afford  us  any  facts  which  can  be  classed  with  this  event 
in  Gideon's  life.     There  is  something  in  the  appearance 
of  a  field  of  young  Grass  in  spring  which,  according  as 
the  field  is  likely  to  produce  a  good  or  bad  crop,  satis- 
fies or  oflends  the  eye  of  a  farmer.     There  is  also  that 
in  the  appearance  of  the  ox  grazing  upon  it  which  gives- 
satisfaction  or  otherwise  to  the  mind  of  his  owner  as  he 
rises  and  stretches  himself  of   a   summer's  morning. 
There  is  that  also  in  the  countenance  of  the  herd  which, 
in  proportion  to  its  absence  or  presence  gives  pain  or 
pleasure,  analogous  to  that  derived  from  considering 
the  cultivation  of  the  field  or  the  condition  of  the  ox. 
Suppose  we  travel  over  a  country  and  find  a  farm  which 
the  favourable  side  of  the  picture  represents  ;  aud  we 
find  another  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  these  favour- 
able characters.     If  we  are  intelligent  men,  and  upon 
all  occasions  venture  to  gage  everything  by  the  measure 
of  our  own  intelligence,  we  ascribe  the  difference  to  the 
difference  of  skill  and  intelligence  ;  we  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  and  find  skill  and  intelligence  associated 
with  the  prosperous  condition,  and  the  absence  of  skill 
and  intelligence  with  the  unprosperous  condition.     We 
stop  short  in  the  investigation,  and  ask  if  it  be  well  to 
imagine  any  mysterious  relationship  between  a  cause 
and  its  result,  when  one  which  is  plain  and  obvious  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ?     Other  minds,  however,  taught  more  wisdom 
by  passive  subjection  to  events  which  human  skill  could 
not  control,  are  not  satisfied  with  our  view  of  the  case. 
The  circumstance  of  Gideon's  fleece,  and  many  other 
analogous  facts  are   present   to   them,  and  they  view 
skill    and    intelligence    not    so    much  as  a  cause,  but 
as  a  result   kindred  in    character   to  the  indications 
of  health  to  be  found  on  the  field,  the  ox,  and  the 
servant.     Now,  I  have  stated  no  imaginary  case.     In 
any  district  of  the  country  I  will  find  you  abundance  of 
illustrations  of  it.     I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  your  Irish  correspondents  to  the  subject, 
believing  that  their  country  will  afford  a  more  decided 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  opinions  than  may  be 
found  in  Britain.     Let  any  one  travel  over  the  former 
country,  let  him  compare  one  estate  with  another  or  one 
district  with  another.     Let  him  chew  the  cud  of  reflec- 
tion upon  the  observations  that  he  has  made.     Let  him 
bring  chemistry  if  he  will  to  his  aid,  and  let  him  sub- 
ject the  contents  of  his  stomach  to  any  test  that  modern 
intelligence  can  give  him.     Let   him  do  all  this,  and 
then  let  him  deny,  if  he  can,  my  assertion  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  write  a  parable  upon  every  blade  of  Grass 
that  grows  in  that  country. — John  Russell,  East  Lothian? 
Nov.  21.     [With  one   further  reo  ark  we  must  close 
this  discussion.     Whenever  mind  has  acted  on  matter 
otherwise  than  through  the  body  with  which  it  is  clothed 
— otherwise  than  by  the  skill  of  the  one  directed  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  other — the  occurrence  was  a  miracle ; 
and  indeed  the  only  key  to  our  correspondent's  mean- 
ing is  the  supposition  that  he  believes  a  miraculous  in- 
fluence still  to  be  occasionally  exercised.     How  other- 
wise can  he  consistently  place  the  experience  of  Gideon 
alongside  with  that  of  the  farmer  ?] 

Shed  Feeding  Sheep. — In  a  late  Gazette  there  is  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  writer  strongly  advo- 
cates shelter  for  the  flock,  where  persons  are  not  dis- 
posed to  shed  feed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  writer  takes  a  sound  view  of  the  question,  but  there 
are  many  things  of  the  j  ustice'of  which  we  are  convinced, 
that  we  are  not  able  at  once  to  carry  into  effect.  If  I 
were  to  set  about  making  the  proposed  shelter  in  my 
Turnip  field,  I  should  be  laughed  at  by  my  neighbours, 
and  perhaps  from  not  knowing  how  to  effect  it  in  the 
most  economical  way  I  should  be  a  loser  by  the  under- 
taking. Therefore  in  all  these  things  I  leave  persons  of 
more  substance  and  acreage  to  set  the  example,  and 
when  I  can  quote  the  name  of  a  farmer  of  repute  in  the 
neighbourhood  then  I  shall  be  willing  to  try  it  also. 


suggest.     The  mind  of  the  mineralogist  is  immediately  j  Ridicule  and  possibly  non-success   are  powerful   di»- 
ushered  into  the  vegetable  kingdom.     From  thence  he   suasives  in  the  eyeB  of  a  young  farmer,  you  will  admit 
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But  I  have  been  thinking  whether  or  not  I  could  com- 
promise the  matter  for  this  winter.  Could  I  bring  my 
flock  into  a  well  littered  fold-yard  for  the  night,  during 
cold  weather,  in  fact  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  giviDg  them  Turnips  (cut)  in  troughs  at  night, 
and  cut  hay  and  straw  in  the  morning  before  turning 
them  into  the  Turnip  field  for  the  day.  Most  of  the 
agriculturists  about  here  keep  what  is  called  a  flock  of 
lambs,  which  they  winter,  and  sell  as  tegs  at  the  large 
fair  at  Guildford  in  the  spring.  I  anticipate  no  evil  or 
loss  of  flesh  in  driving  them  to  and  fro,  as  in  my  case 
the  distance  is  short ;  nor  do  I  consider  that  I  shall  be 
a  loser  by  the  amount  incurred  in  drawing  the  Turnips 
to  the  fold-yard,  as  I  have  three  cows  tied  up  for  which 
I  must  draw  them,  and  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work  for 
the  shepherd  and  an  old  horse.  My  flock  consists  of 
172,  all  stores.  I  have  a  tolerable  sized  fold-yard, 
quite  at  the  service  of  the  sheep  in  question,  as  I  have 
another  yard  for  the  cows.  I  have  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  straw  of  all  sorts  this  year,  that  I  could 
litter  them  10  feet  deep  (which,  of  course,  however, 
would  be  a  wrong  proceeding),  Wheat  straw,  Pea 
haulm,  Bean  ditto,  Vetch  haulm,  Barley  and  Oat  straw. 
-Question  :  Would  it  injure  the  health  of  %;  flock  if  I 
were  to  confine  them  iu  the  aforesaid  yard  during  the 
night,  and  let  them  into  the  pitching  (as  we  call  the 
area  inclosed  by  hurdles  in  a  Turnip  field  about  here) 
during  the  day  2  Would  it  expose  them  to  any  disease  ? 
,[No.]  Of  course  it  would  if  they  were  kept  there  during 
the  day  also.  What  constantly  occurs  here|is  this— we 
grow  perhaps  a  heavy  crop  of  Turnips  and  Swedes  ; 
they  are  fed  off  by  sheep,  not  one  perhaps  drawn ;  the 
field  is  sown  with  Barley  (very  late  in  the  spring,  in 
the  end  ot  April),  and  most  commonly  the  straw  at 
harvest  time  is  lodged,  and  the  Barley  not  a  marvellous 
yield.  By  partly  feeding  in  the  yard,"l  should  get  more 
manure,  and  put  it  where  I  want  it ;  whereas  by  the 
common  mode  the  land  is  too  much  dressed,  and  the 
straw  lodged.  I  have  sown  15  acres  of  Red-straw 
White  and  Hopetown  Wheat,  which  seems  to  be  getting 
into  favour  about  here  ;  lots  of  Chidham  capitally  up°. 

Farm  Machinery. — The  report  you  gave  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  a  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  use  of  machinery,  is 
very  valuable  and  instructive.  I  plant  about  25 
acres  of  Wheat,  and  to  me  a  thrashing  machine  would 
be  very  valuable.  1st,  in  the  saving  of  time,  by  enabling 
me  to  have  the  labour  of  men  employed  in  thrashing 
employed  on  other  work—not  to  get  rid  of  the  men, 
but  to  make  my  capital  more  available.  2ndly,  to 
prevent  the  pilfering  which  weeks  of  thrashing  affords 
daily  opportunities,  for  a  man  can  pilfer  to  but  a  small 
extent  when  the  work  is  done  off  hand.  Moreover,  the 
labourer  becomes  honest  if  he  has  but  slight  opportu- 
nities to  be  dishonest.  After  this  preface,  I  hope  I 
may  induce  you  to  mention  who  makes  the  best  small 
horse-machine  of  two  or  three  horse  power,  for  thrash- 
ing. This  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a 
maker,  but  a  machine.  I  find  most  machinery  is 
adapted  for  large  farms— few  machines  for  small  farms. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  all  machinery 
adapted  for  the  smallest  amount  of  power  possible — 
that  is,  made  to  enable  the  capital  of  farmers  to  be 
available  to  the  greatest  extent.  Among  such  a 
machine-loving  people,  and  such  excellent  machine- 
makers,  it  is  the  natural  result  that  the  instruments 
chiefly  made  should  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  many 
people— where  those  many  form  a  great  class.  The 
flail  is  as  barbarous  an  instrument  as  the  old  and 
ancient  wooden  plough.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it 
hung  up  as  a  curiosity  ;  but,  before  this  can  be,  we 
must  have  a  machine  of  efficient  power,  and  calculated 
for  thrashing  only  a  few  loads  of  grain  with  the 
ordinary  horse  power  of  a  small  farm.  Of  the 
thrashing-machines  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
would  you  please  to  say  which  is  the  best,  answering 
the  requirements  I  have  alluded  to  ?— T.  F.  [Almost 
all  our  principal  machine-makers  offer  thrashing- 
machines  for  various  power  suited  to  different  sized  farms. 
You  should  consult  the  prize  lists  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society.] 

Draining  with  \-inch  Pipes.— In  a  late  Ag.  Gazette 
I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Charnock's  ideas  in  his 
paper  entitled  "  Discrepancies,  &c,"  and  more  particu- 
larly with  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  inch  pipes  in 
thorough  draining.  When  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Newcastle,  although  I  must  say 
that  I  never  enjoyed  three  days  more  in  my  life,  yet, 
like  Mr.  Charnoek,  I  felt  some  disappointment  when  at 
the  discussional  lecture  on  draining,  the  time  would 
not  permit  so  important  a  subject  to  be  more  fully  en- 
tered into  at  a  meeting  teeming  (as  it  was)  with  such 
an  extensive  amount  of  practical  intelligence  ;  and  I 
may  here  remark  that  there  was  one  point  in  particular 
which  I  intended  to  have  brought  under  the  notice  of 
T ^.e  ™e-'*in8  in  the  lloPe  0I  gaining  information  thereon. 
Although  I  have  heard  aud  read  a  great  deal  on  the 
utility,  efficacy,  and  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of 
inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter  pipes  in  preference  to  a 
larger  size  in  thorough  draining  ;  yet  in  the  application 
thereof  I  have  frequently  found  a  practical  difficulty, 
more  particularly  in  land  approaching  to  a  dead  level, 
or  where  the  fall  was  inconsiderable;  this  difficulty 
being  caused  principally  by  the  stubbornness  of  the 
subsoil  or  strata  through  which  the  drain  has  to  be  cut, 
and  the  pipes  laid,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  uniform  and  even  channel  for  the  water.  Now 
I  think  that  any  one  accustomed  to  set  out  and  super- 
intend the  draiuage  of  land  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  which    almost   invariably   exists  (where  the 


bottom  of  the  drain  is  cut  through  what  we  in  this  dis- 
trict term  a  raffy  bottom,  composed  of  clay  mixed  with 
small  stones,  or  when  veins  of  sand  are  found  at  inter- 
vals in  the  clay)  in  getting  the  workmen  to  bottom  the 
drains,  and  lay  the  pipes  so  mathematically  true  as  to 
warrant  the  use  of  inch  pipes  except  in  situations  where 
the  fall  is  tolerably  quick.  In  draining  land  there  are 
generally  two  very  important  objects  to  be  considered- 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  resident  engineer  will  in  all  cases  superintend 
the  laying  of  the  pipes,  as  this  might  in  many  cases 
infringe  upon  economy  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
payment  of  2*.  or  3s.  per  1000  higher  price  for  a 
larger  sized  pipe,  that  would  lessen  the  risk  of  injury 
to  the  drain  by  any  slight  deviation  from  the  level  that 
might  occur  in  bottoming  the  drain  or  in  laying  the  pipes. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  small  measure  an 
inch  in  height  or  depth  is,  we  cannot  but  see  what  a 
trifling  degree  of  inaccuracy  either  in  cutting  the  drain 
or  laying  the  pipes  would  almost  entirely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, spoil  the  channel  for  conveying  the  water  along 
the  drain,  or  even  the  bent  form  which  the  pipes  not 
unfrequently  assume  in  the  manufacture  is  nearly 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect.  At  all  events 
we  cannot  but  see  how  any  or  all  of  the  casualties  must 
tend  to  render  inefficient  a  drain  laid  out  with  pipes 
only  1  inch  or  li  inch  bore  in  the  first  instance,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a  want  of  fall.  I  am  quite  of 
Mr.  Charnock's  opinion,  where  he  says,  "  I  do  not  say 
that  the  smallest  size  of  pipe  may  not  be  effective  for  a 
time  (as  indeed  would  the  drain  itself  if  merely  refilled 
with  the  materials  taken  from  it  without  any  pipe  or 
tile  being  laid)  and  even  perhaps  in  many  situations 
permanently  so,  but  I  cannot  think  that  practice 
is  to  be  regarded  as  either  generally  safe  or  scientific 
which  incurs   a   risk    for  so   insignificant   a  saving." 

1  also  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Charnoek  in  his  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  pipes  for  situations  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  compress  the  current  of  the  water  in 
the  pipes  into  a  less  space  than  what  could  be  done  in 
using  2  inch  pipes  of  the  usual  circular  form  (and  I 
certainly  do  not  recommend  a  pipe  of  less  depth  than 

2  inches  being  used  in  any  case)  by  having  the  pipes 
made  of  an  oval  form  with  a  bore,  say  of  2  inches  high 
by  1J  inch  wide,  with  a  flat  sole  or  foot  to  stand  upon 
firmly  when  placed  in  the  drain ;  this  would  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  a  safer  water  way,  and  also 
compress  the  water  into  a  current  not  wider  than  the 
inch  pipes — Thomas  Dixon,  Agricultural  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Darlington. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — On  reading  yours  of  the  21st 
ult.,  "  R.  L."  says,  "  I  mark  with  interest  the  letters 
which,  from  time  to  time,  grace  your  columns,  respect- 
ing tenant-rights,  &e."  First,  he  evidently  does  not 
know  the  position  of  a  tenant-farmer,  or,  at  least  has 
not  been  one — but  probably  one  of  those  whom  we  see 
often  figuring  in  your  Gazette — "  A  Lincrlns-Inn 
Receiver."  What  respectable  tenant  ever  wishes  to 
dictate  to  his  landlord  in  taking  a  farm.  But  let  me 
tell  him  if  landlords  do  not  assist  and  uphold  the  tenants 
at  this  crisis,  his  occupation  will  soon  be  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  a  dead  letter.  As  to  farm  profits,  I  defy  the 
landlords  to  their  cost,  as  they  would  ever  find,  to 
attempt  or  be  able  to  farm  their  own  lands — at  a  profit. 
This  I  can  prove  :  why  here  in  Northumberland  we 
have  one  baronet  (not  15  miles  from  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne)   who,  to  his  cost,  has  tried  the   experiment — 

and  what  has  he  done  with  some  2000  or  3000  acres I 

will  tell  "  R.  L."  ;  he  has  allowed  the  fallows  to  run  riot, 
and  let  the  Grass  lands  per  auction  every  year, — 
nay,  more — he  has  even  advertised  (in  our  local 
newspapers)  those  and  the  foul  fallows  to  the  best 
bidder ;  and  yet  we  are  modestly  told  our  ancestors 
were  serfs,  and  indebted  solely  to  our  landlords  for 
every  shilling !  Upon  my  veracity  "  R.  L "  has 
strangely  forgotten  himself  here.  I,  a  humble  follower 
of  Mr.  Mechi,  have  spent  thousands  on  my  farm  (250 
acres),  yet  my  rent-day  was  within  a  month  of  this,  and 
I  only  asked  (through  the  steward)  of  these  far-famed 
generous  landlords  to  drain  me  a  14-acre  field,  which  I 
would  have  led  for,  and  paid  one  half  cutting,  but  was 
refused  ;  and,  mark,  my  farm,  without  any  addition, 
pays  the  same  rentalof  the  year  1815 — so  the  poor-rate 
books  tell  me.  Even  in  a  mercantile  view,  "  R,  L."  is 
again  in  ignorance.  Let  him  ask  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, Cornhill,  how  many  thousands  (I  may  say  hun- 
dreds of  thousands)  of  pounds  are  daily  risked  with 
very  much  more  peril  and  very  little  more  return  than 
the  landlords'  three-per-cent.  certain  return.  "  R.  L." 
must  not  imagine  me  a  serf  in  the  eyes  of  my  neigh- 
bouring farmers.  I  am  an  amateur  ;  and  yet  I,  the 
tenant  farmer,  after  an  occupation  of  four  years,  have 

not  received    one  quarter  per   cent,  on  my  capital 

A  Ar07 thumbcrland  Farmer. 

Savings  Banks. — St.  Marylebone  Bank  for  Savings, 
76,  Welbeck-street,  established  5th  July,  1830.  Com- 
parative statement  of  progress,  at  specified  periods, 
during  the  last  seven  years  : — 


[Dec.  5, 


On  20th  November,  1840 
„  1841 

„  1842 

„  1843 

1844 
„  1845 

1846 


Open  Deposit 
Accounts. 


12,680 
13,004 
13,349 
14,130 
15,124 
16,201 
17.280 


Sums  invested 

with  National  Debt 

Commissioners. 


£ 

253,167 
266,407 
285,382 
319,406 
350,089 
356,954 
348,643 


— D.  Finney,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


Potatoes. — I  am  much  struck  with  reading  a  note  in 
"Science  of  Horticulture,"  p.  51,  regarding  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  through  the  alburnum,  &c,  and  the 
mildew  in  Wheat.  I  think  by  referring  to  the  meteoro- 
logical journals  of  1845,  you  will  find  that  the  condi- 
tions of  damp  and  cold  succeeding  an  excessively  dry  and 
bright  season,  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  mil- 
dew, were  fully  met.  The  subject  at  least  deserves 
consideration,  and  on  a  first  glance  at  the  matter  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  those  parasitical  plants  were  first 
called  into  extensive  action  (however  extensive  and 
general  their  existence  has  since  become  through  the 
milduess  of  last  winter  and  other  causes)  at  the  period 
when  a  remarkable  meteorological  change  took  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  1845  ;  not  so  remarkable  perhaps 
per  se,  but  particularly  so  in  its  effects  as  combined 
with  the  degree  of  humidity  in  the  soil  at  that  time, 
which  was  particularly  small.  The  average  of  rain 
which  fell  in  the  following  months,  from  1833  to  1842 
inclusive,  and  the  fall  in  the  months  of  last  year  are 
shown  below — 


Average. 

Inches.— 1838  to  1812. 

Inches.— 1845. 

January 

2.606 

??0 

February     ... 

2.22 



0  41> 

March   

1.813 



0  69 

April     ...     .,. 

1.021 

, 

0  91 



May      

1.692 



1  70 



June      

2.2H") 

generally  in 

quick 

3.1S  ) 

principally 

July       

2.2 

showers  with 

■•  m  \ 

in  cold 

August 

2.227J 

electric  phenomena. 

3. 23  J 

wet  nights. 

The  preceding  November  and  December  were  also 
extremely  dry,  being  3.3  in.  below  the  average,  fully 
accounting  for  the  extremely  dry  state  of  the  ground 
observed  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  I  believe  over  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  England. — B.  B. 

Potato  Blight. — There  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion 
that  atmospheric  causes  have  had  more  or  less  effect  in 
producing  the  blight  in  Potatoes.  It  has  been  asked, 
however,  in  return,  whether  the  general  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  has  not  always  (at  least  within  the 
memory  of  man)  been  like  what  it  now  is.  Without 
pretending  to  answer  this  question  as  a  skilful  meteor- 
ologist might,  and  probably  would,  answer  it,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  in  return  whether  it  be  not  possible  that 
the  constant  uninterrupted  current  o:  smoke  issuing 
from  steam-vessels,  railroads,  &c,  may  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  air  \  Whoever  else  may  sne:r  at  this 
suggestion,  I  think  that  a  gardener  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  towns  as  Manchester  and  Leeds  will 
scarcely  be  the  first  to  do  so.— An  Enquirer. 

Potatoes  not  diseased  on  the  Sea  Coast.— Being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  iu  July  last,  I  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  observing  the  apparently  healthy  state  of 
the  Potato  crops  in  that  island,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  luxuriousness  of  leaf  displayed  by  those  grow- 
ing close  to  the  shore.  Those  planted  on  an  eminence 
of  500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  those  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  I  was  assured  by  some  persons  I  saw  digging 
within  3  feet  of  high  water  mark,  and  who  had  housed 
last  year  Potatoes  grown  on  the  same  ground,  that 
they  did  not  remember  finding  one  bad  one.  I  can 
speak  to  the  perfect  soundness  of  those  dug  when  I 
was  present.  Every  one  knows  that  all  vegetation  so 
near  the  sea  is  completely  crusted  over  with  saline  par- 
ticles, which  can  soon  be  made  evident  to  the  taste  by 
applying  a  leaf  to  the  tongue.  Can  it  be  the  absorption 
of  such  matter  produces  such  beneficial  results  as  those 
detailed  \—  W.  Tebbitt,  Clapham  Common. 

The  Drainage  of  Land. — I  take  my  pen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a'gfew  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
deservedly  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  your 
columns.  Living  in  a  district  where  there  is  not 
one  acre  in  200  cultivated  by  the  plough,  and 
distant  nearly  30  miles  from  a  tile  manufactory,  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  draining  land  with  that  material, 
which  however  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  so  far  as  I  have 
made  myself  acquainted  with  it,  through  the  speeches 
and  publications  of  Messrs.  Parkes,  Smith,  Mechi,  &c, 
and  must  form  the  basis,  in  the  absence  of  stone,  of  all 
improved  farming  where  the  plough  is  to  be  used,  and 
although  land  may  be  perfectly  drained  with  stones,  yet 
in  most  cases  it  will  cost  more  that  way  than  any  other. 
Still  there  is  one  advantage  in  draining  some  lands  with 
stone;  if  persons  drain  deep,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  stones  will  be  got  out  in  opening  the 
drain  to  build  it,  which  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  deep  drainage,  and  how  fallacious  it  is  to  think 
that  deep  drainage  is  in  all  cases  more  expensive  than 
shallow.  I  would  most  earnestly  implore  all  such  as 
are  prejudiced  against  deep  drainage  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  deep  drainage  before  rejecting  it  altogether,  and 
just  for  once  give  their  plants  and  Grasses  a  greater 
depth  of  soil  to  luxuriate  in  (not  to  struggle  in,  as  they 
have  to  do  in  shallow  or  undrained  land),  and  not  to 
treat  with  contempt  that  well-judged  remark,  that  if 
one  foot  of  soil  be  good  for  one  crop,  two  must  be  better. 
As  sod  draining  is  the  system  most  extensively  prac- 
tised in  this  district,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  that 
system,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  often  lightly  spokenjof, 
when  the  fact  of  its  being  so  cheap,  effectual^and 
durable  a  means  of  improving  Grass-lauds  is  perhaps 
never  taken  into  consideration.  But  so  long  as  vast 
portions  of  this  island  remain  in  Grass,  it  is  a  system 
that  will  be  extensively  resorted  to,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  better  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  rather  than 
never  to  discuss  the  subject  at  all.  For  my  own  part  I 
think  it  may  be  made  both  effectual  and  durable. 
It  has  been  my  object  to  put  the  theories  of  these  great 
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authorities  on  draining  into  practice,   in  combination 
with  this  system,  and,  1  am  happy  to  say,  with  consider- 
able succesB.     The  old  plan  is,  to  put  the  drains  along 
the  hill  sides,  and  not  more  than  27  inches  deep,  and  to 
get  the  main  drain  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  and 
therefore  the  side  drains  are  almost  on  a  dead  level. 
It  will  be  seen  that  such  drains  are  liable  to  be  burst  in 
by  the  cattle  treading  upon  them  ;  to  remedy  this,  I  cut 
my  drains  from  32  inches  to  42  inches  in  depth,  thus 
accomplishing   two  things  :   securing  the  drains  from 
beiu"  burst,  and  applying  to  some  extent  the  theory  of 
deep°  drainage.     In  the  old  plan  there  is  a  want  of  fall 
for  the  water,  and  that  renders  the   drains  liable   to 
stoppage  by  the  sediment  which  the  water  will  leave  ; 
and  in  some  land  the  drains  will  be  stopped  entirely  up 
in  a  few  years  by  oxide  of  iron,  or  what  is  more  com- 
monly called  "  canker  water  ; "  add  to  this  the  effect  of 
the  water  on  the  sides  of  the  drain,  and  on  the  sod  that 
covers  it,  in  rotting  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  want 
of  fall  is  a  serious  mistake.     I  place  my  drains  in  the 
direction  of  the  fall,  with  the  main  drain  in  the  lowest 
part   of  the  field  ;   no  sediment  is  deposited,   but  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  carried  away,  to  the  evident  delight  of 
the  rich  Grassesjjthat  immeliately  take  the  place  of  the 
Mosses.     Again,  drains  running  along  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  whatever  distance  they  are  from  each  other,  have 
each  that  distance  to  draw  the  water,  or  it  has  to  per- 
colate through  the  soil  the  whole  of  that  distance  ;  of 
course,  it  comes  from   the   upper  side   of  the   drain, 
though  some   of  the  old  drainers  contend   that   such 
drains  lay  dry  the  lower  side,  but  I  never  could  be  per- 
suaded that  water  ran  up  hill.     My  drains  being  placed 
up  the  inclination,  instead  of  across  it,  lay  an  equal  por- 
tion of  land  dry  on  each  side;  consequently  the  rain  water 
is  not  detained  in  the  soil  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
its  communicating  its  warmth  to  the  lower  soil  which 
it  takes  from  the  surface,  and  yet  gives  sufficient  time 
for  the  water  to  part  with  the  gases  it  contains  in  passing 
through  the  soil.     As  to  the  theory  of  draining,  I  feel 
convinced  that  my  plan  is  on  more  correct  principles 
than  those  of  the  old  school,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  drains  will  last  much  longer  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know 
what  limit  could  be  put  to  their  duration  in  a  clay 
subsoil. — A  Craven  Grazier,  2\rov.  23. 


the  Council.     This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
confirmed. 

Lord  Poktman  then  brought  forward  the  three  mo- 
tions of  which  ho  had  given  notice  at  Newcastle,  on  the 
undue  fatting  of  animals  intended  for  exhibition  at  the 
Society's  Country  Meetings,  on  the  penalties  to  be  in- 
flicted on  parties  who  failed  to  send  stock  and  imple- 
ments entered  for  exhibition,  and  on  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  fictitious  biddings  at  the  sales  by  auc- 
tion, when  an  interesting  discussion  ensued,  and  the  two 
latter  topics,  along  with  Sir  Matthew  Ridley's  and  Mr. 
Hillyard's  suggestions  in  reference  respectively  to  the 
removal  of  animals  from  their  place  in  the  Show-yard, 
and  the  conditions  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  Northamp- 
ton, were,  on  Lord  Portman's  motion,  unanimously 
referred  for  further  consideration  and  discussion  to  the 
General  Northampton  Committee,  which  his  Lordship, 
as  its  Chairman,  had  directed  to  be  summoned  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  following  week. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  appropriating,  after  the  year  1847,  a 
portion  of  the  fund  subscribed  towards  the  expenses  of 
any  Country  Meeting  to  the  purpose  of  local  prizes,  to 
be  competed  for  by  such  parties  only  as  are  resident 
within  the  particular  district. 

The  Council  then  proceeded,  agreeably  with  the  bye- 
laws,  to  appoint  the  Standing  Committees  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Cattle  Diseases. — Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  gave  notice 
that  at  the  next  monthly  Council  he  should  move  the 
following  resolutions  ;  namely, — 

1.  That  the  grant  of  2007.,  given  by  the  Society  annu- 
ally to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  be  reduced  to  100/. 
per  annum. 

2.  That  a  Prize  of  50/.  be  offered  by  the  Society  for 
the  best  Essay  on  Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

3.  That  a  Prize  of  50/.  be  offered  by  the  Society  for 
the  best  Essay  ou  the  general  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Leominster 
Agricultural  Association,  and  Mr.  Edward  Angel!,  of 
Kensington. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  Weekly  Meeting 
on  the  9th  inst. 


"  For  the  best  general  stock  there  were  also  five 
competitors,  and  we  had  much  pleasure  in  observing 
the  very  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in.  I 
the  breed  both  of  cows  and  sheep,  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  this  we  attribute  chiefly  to  the  premiums 
offered  by  this  Society,  which  have  tended  to  create 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  breeders  of 
stock.  We  have  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  John 
Butler,  of  Winder-hall,  who  has  taken  great  pains  in 
bringing  every  department  of  his  stock  towards  perfec- 1 
fection.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  remark  that  Mr. 
R.  W.  Ashburner's  horned  cattle  were  superior  tc 
those  of  any  other  of  the  competitors. 

"  For  eating  of  Turnips  with  sheep  there  was  only 
one  eligible  candidate,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  of  Flook- 
burgh,  to  whom  we  of  course  awarded  the  first  premium. 

"  For  consuming  Rape  upon  the  ground  there  were 
four  competitors.  This  premium  we  awarded  to  Mr 
Edward  Walker,  of  Lindale,  who,  upon  a  farm  of  9C 
acres,  has  9  acres  of  Rape.  This  we  considered  a  very 
eligible  crop,  not  only  as  food  for  bbeep,  but  as  a  good 
preparation  for  grain,  or  for  laying  down  land  for  per- 
paration  for  grain,  or  for  laying  down  land  for  perma- 
nent Grass  seeds. 

"  We  may  further  add  that  we  see  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  every  department  of  agriculture  through, 
out  the  district,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  it  will 
very  soon  be  able  to  vie  with  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  production  both  of  stock  and  crop. 
"THOMAS  GIBSON,  ~) 
(Signed)  '-JOHN  COWARD,         >  Inspectors, 

"JOHN    LA  WHENCE,  J 

"  Uh-erston,  October  22,  1840." 


gborJctus. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  2nd  of 
December  :  present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President, 
in  the  chair,  Lord  Portman,  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P., 
T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  W.  Blount, 
Esq.,  H.  Brandreth,  Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq., 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  J.  Bell,  Crompton,  Esq.,  S.  Druce, 
Esq.,  R.  Garrett,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  G.  Hayter, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  J. 
Kinder,  Esq.,  F.  Pym,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell,  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  and  C.  Stokes,  Esq. 
B.  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Portland-place,  London, 
and  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Stout  Hall,  Swansea,  were 
elected  Governors,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Society  :— 

Dawes,  Edwin  Nathaniel,  Rye,  Sussex 
Simcoe,  Rev.  XI.  A.,  Penheale,  Launceston,  Cornwall 
Richmond,  George,  Heighington,  Darlington,  Durham 
Bravender,  John,  Cireucester,  Gloucestershire 
Barlow,  Rev.  Peter,  Cockfield  Rectory,  Staindrop,  Durham 
Bragg,  William,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland 
Stephens,  Henry  Lewis,  Tregenna  Castle,  Hayle,  Cornwall 
Snuggs,  William,  Presten-Condover,  Alresford,  Hants 
Newmarch,  Qeorge,  the  Woodwards,  Cricklade,  Wilts 
Morris,  William,  Wood-Norton,  Fakenham,  Norfolk 
Male,  Harry,  East-Chimnock,  Yeovil,  Somerset 
Cater,  Lt.  Col.  (R.  H.  A.),  Beekenham,  Kent 
Stowell,  William  Stow,  Faverdale  H<»use,  Darlington 
Thompson,  William,  Bishop-Auckland,  Durham 
Comes,  John  Barbridge,  Nantwich,  Cheshire 
Leche,  John  HurlestoD,  Carden  Park,  Chester 
Gundry,  Joseph,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire 

Wilkinson,  Hooper  John,  W alsham-le- Willows,  Ixworth,  Suff. 
Matheson,  John,  The  Lewes  Island,  N.  B. 
Walker,  Capt.  Robertson,  Kilgarrew,  Whitehaven,  Cumb. 
Bullock,  Henry,  Marden-Ash,  Ongar,  Essex 
Harrison,  Rev.  T.  II.,  Bugbrooke  Rectory,  Weedon,  North- 
ampton 
Hardy,  James,  Jaques  Hall,  Manningtree,  Essex 
Higgins,  William,  Northampton 
Garnett,  Robert,  Wyreside,  Lancaster 
Hewlett,  Thomas,  Northampton 
Palmer,  Edward,  8,  Lower  Thames-street,  London 
Stanton,  Robert,  jun.,  Swaffham,  Norfolk 
Jennings,  Richard,  Wargrove-hill,  Henley-on-Thames 
The  names  of  16  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented  to  the 
Council  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
month  just  ended  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the 
30th  of  November,  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society 
stood  at  7000/.  stock,  with  a  current  cash-balance  of 
1395/.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  This  report,  and 
the  various  recommendations  it  contained,  were  unani- 
mously adopted  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Pym,  chairman  of  the  collection  of  Subscriptions' 
Committee,  presented  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  also  unanimously  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Prize  Essay. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  adjudication  of  the 
Society's  Prize  of  10/.  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  St. 
John's  Day  Rye,  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Taunton,  of  Ashley,  near 
Stockhridge,  Hampshire. 

Country  Meetings. — Mr.  Pym  presented  on  the 
part  of  the  Stewards  of  the  cattle-yard  at  Newcastle,  a 
report  on  the  various  documents  referred  to  them  by 


NORTH  LONSDALE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  the  prizes 
for  the  best  cultivated  farm  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
For  the  best  drained  farm,  George  Robinson  ;  second 
best  ditto,  Abraham  Atkinson  ;  best  crop  of  Potatoes, 
Robert  Barber  ;  best  crop  of  Turnips,  John  Butler  ; 
second  best  ditto,  John  Coward  ;  best-managed  farm, 
Thomas  Coward  ;  second  best  ditto,  John  Askew ; 
third  best  ditto,  John  Garnett ;  best  general  farming- 
stock,  John  Butler  ;  to  the  tenant  whose  sheep  shall 
consume  the  largest  quantity  of  Turnips  on  ground 
whereon  grown,  John  Lawrence ;  to  ditto,  for  the 
largest  quantity  of  Rape,  Edward  Walker. 
INSPECTORS'  REPORT. 

"  Gentlemen  :  In  laying  before  you  the  result  of  our 
labours,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  had  rather  an 
arduous  task  to  perform,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
number  of  competitors  and  the  distance  they  laid  from 
each  other,  but  that  in  some  instances  the  scale  was  so 
equally  balanced  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a  decision  ;  however,  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have 
acted  conscientiously  ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  we  should 
not  have  come  to  a  correct  conclusion,  it  must  he  attri- 
buted solely  to  a  want  of  judgment,  and  not  to  any 
favour  or  affection  towards  any  particular  party. 

"  The  first  premium  for  draining  we  have  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  Robinson,  of  Newbarns,  who  has  cut  and 
finished  1051  roods  of  tile-drains  at  a  cost  of  48/.  10s. 
The  second  premium  we  awarded  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Atkinson,  of  Haume,  who  has  cut  and  finished  856  roods 
at  a  cost  of  51/.  lis.  There  were  five  competitors  for 
these  premiums,  all  of  whom  we  considered  worthy  of 
credit,  as  they  appeared  to  have  executed  their  work  in 
a  permanent  and  judicious  manner. 

"  For  the  premiums  for  Turuips  there  were  13  can- 
didates ;  the  crops  generally  good,  but  in  some  cases 
not  so  clean  as  we  could  have  wished  to  see  them. 
The  first  premium  we  have  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Butler,  of  Moorside,  Kirkby  Ireleth,  who,  upon  a  very 
poor  soil,  and  in  a  field  so  steep  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  take  a  cart  of  manure  up  it,  has,  by  the 
application  of  guano  and  well  thinning  and  cleaning, 
contrived  to  raise  one  of  the  best  crops  of  Turnips  in 
all  Furness. 

"  The  next  premium  we  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Coward,  of  Rampside,  who  has  also  great  credit  due  for 
raising  an  excellent  crop  upon  very  inferior  sort  of 
ground ;  those  have  been  sown  with  farm-yard  manure. 

"  For  the  premium  for  Potatoes,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
there  was  only  one  candidate.  They  were  a  very  good 
crop,  grown  upon  a  piece  of  poor  bog  soil,  and  are  the 
only  crop  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  but  what  has  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevalent  disease.  The 
candidate  was  Mr.  Robert  Barber,  of  Low  Newton. 

"  For  the  best-managed  farms  there  were  five  com- 
petitors ;  the  farms  were  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  examples  of  good  management  well  worth 
following.  The  first  premium  we  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Coward,  of  Colt-park  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  John 
Askew,  of  Knappershaw  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  John 
Garnett,  of  Walton-hall ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad 
if  we  could  have  bestowed  premiums  on  the  other  two 
candidates,  who,  we  consider,  are  worthy  of  great  praise. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

St.  Peter's. — Annual  Report : — The  following  are 
extracts  : — 

"  Tenants?  Rights. — 1.  You  all  agree  that  every7  pos* 
sible  arrangement  should  be  made  to  secure  good 
farming.  Even  moderate  rents  cannot  be  paid  without 
it :  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  tenant  can  be  met  under' 
no  other  system  :  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population 
renders  it  desirable  ;  and  it  will  secure  the  employment 
of  the  agricultural  poor. 

"2.  lt  is  not  likely  that  the  capital  and  skill  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  will  be 
fully  developed  unless  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
relative  position  of  landlords  and  tenants. 

"  3.  Security  of  possession  is  most  important  to  every 
occupier  of  land.  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is,  to  the  farmer,  what  improved  machinery  is  tt 
the  manufacturer  ;  nor  can  there  exist  proper  induce, 
ments  to  the  necessary  outlay,  in  either  case,  unless  £ 
fair  chance  is  given  of  obtaining  adequate  remune- 
ration. A  farmer  under  any  circumstances  risks  hi! 
outlay  ;  and  he  has  many  dangers  and  difficulties  tc 
contend  with  unfelt  and  unknown  to  mercantile  men 
but  uncertainty  of  tenure  (an  evil  too  often  inflicted  or 
the  tenant  by  those  whose  interests  are  involved  in  his 
success)  places  him  at  once  in  circumstances  infinitely 
disadvantageous,  and  will  be  sure  to  operate  on  eve?} 
reasonable  mind  in  the  production  of  a  parsimony  in- 
compatible with  the  best  interests  of  the  landlord,  th< 
labourer,  and  the  country.  On  these  grounds  leases 
are  desirable. 

"  4.  If  farms  are  taken  on  a  yearly  tenure  the  tenan 
should  receive  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  that  he  maj 
have  proper  time  to  seek  another  home  ;  and  car* 
should  be  taken  in  the  agreement  that  the  landlord  ii 
not  left  with  a  starved  farm,  nor  the  occupant  withou 
a  fair  remuneration  for  his  outlay.  Matters  should  b< 
fairly  adjusted,  too,  between  out-going  and  in-cominj 
tenants. 

'•  The  following  plan  is  considered  likely  to  secure  tin 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  : — 

"  1.  That  the  out-going  tenant  be  paid  for  all  work  don 

on  the  land  after  his  last  harvest. 

"  2.  That  all  fodder,  straw,  and  manure,  found  on   tb 

farm  at  Michaelmas  be  taken  by  the  in-coming  tenant  at  iti 

fall  value. 
"  3.  That  half  the  value  of  the  manures  applied  the  pre 

ceding  year  be  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

"  4.  That  all  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant,  or  purchases 

by  him  of  his  predecessor,  be  taken  by  his  successor. 

"Lastly.  That  the  real  value  of  all  their  items  be  settlet  I 

by  fair  arbitration. 

"  5.  It  might  prove  advantageous  to  both  parties  i 
landlords  were  to  pay  the  out-going  tenants  the  ful 
amount  of  the  valuation,  and  take  it  from  the  in-comin; 
tenants  in  yearly  or  half-yearly  payments,  so  as  to  re 
imburse  themselves,  both  principal  and  interest,  by  thi 
expiration  of  the  term  specified  in  the  lease  or  agree 
ment.  It  often  happens  that  the  tenant  (though  an  in 
dustrious  and  persevering  man,  possessing  a  goo< 
degree  of  practical  knowledge),  having  to  pay  a  larg> 
sum  on  entering  a  farm,  is  so  straitened  as  to  be  unabl 
to  improve  the  estate  ;  still  he  would  be  able  to  do  sc 
and  also  to  pay  an  increased  amount  annually  for  th 
benefit  received,  if  assisted  in  his  commencement.  Thi 
plan  would  give  accommodation  to  tenants,  and  prove  i 
good  investment  for  landlords ;  increasing  the  rea 
value  of  their  estates,  while  it  improved  their  rent-roll 

"6.  It  is  hoped  that  all  parties  concerned  will  discove 
the  mutual  advantages  of  judicious  arrangements  ;  am 
cordially  co-operate  to  establish  a  sound  system  o 
'  Tenants'  rights.'  (Wise  voluntary  arrangements  ar 
better  than  Acts  of  Parliament;  still  some  legislativi 
interference  seems  required  to  meet  cases  where  person 
in  the  possession  of  farms  are  not  protected  by  an; 
agreement  with  their  landlords  relating  to  the  treat 
ment  they  are  to  receive  on  quitting,  but  are  left  to  th' 
'  Custom  of  the  country.'  A  legal  standard  of  appea 
would  be  useful  in  such  cases  :  now,  the  tenant  mus, 
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take  j  ust  what  the  landlord  pleases  to  give  him,  or  enter 
a  contest  in  which  be  is  unequally  matched,  and  the 
-very  ground  on  which  the  battle  must  he  fought  is  as 
unstable  as  a  floating  iceberg. 

"  Resolved, — '  That  the  sentiments  entertained  by  this 
Club  on  the  subject  of  'Tenants'  rights'  be  forwarded 
to  the  London  Farmers'  Club  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  that  Club,  and  that  the  subject  be  resumed 
here  at  some  future  period,  at  the  discretion  of  our 
President.' 

"  Parsimonious  Farming. — It  appears  impossible  to 
come  to  any  decision  on  this  important  subject  which 
will  equally  apply  to  all  localities,  or  to  farmers  prose- 
cuting their  calling  under  widely  differing  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  fairly  balance  the  advantages  of 
high  farming  with  the  advantages  of  other  systems, 
men  must  be  supposed  to  possess  fixity  of  tenure,  or  a 
certainty  of  remuneration  for  the  improved  state  of 
cultivation  to  which  the  land  is  brought  under  their 
management.  It  is  often  said  in  the  present  day  that  a 
want  of  capital  is  the  great  hindrance  to  agricultural 
Improvement,  but  where  men  possess  fixity  of  tenure 
they  find  no  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  than 
persons  do  engaged  in  trade,  or  prosecuting  the  duties 
of  a  profession. 

"  In  order  to  fairly  test  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  systems,  it  is  also  necessary  to  suppose  that 
labour  in  each  case  can  be  commanded  at  a  moderats 
price,  and  manure  obtained  writh  equal  facilities. 
Further,  in  making  the  comparison  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  farmers  are  subjected  to  seasons  in 
common  with  each  other  :  that  the  household  expenses, 
~and  the  seed  corn  required,  are  about  the  same  whether 
aman  farms  highly  or  not :  that  rents,  tithes,  parochial 
rates,  and  income  tax  fall  equally  on  each  ;  and  that 
the  prices  realised  for  that  portion  of  the  produce  taken 
to  market  are  similar.  There  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  classification  of  farms 
under  the  three  heads,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  discussion,  because  our  remarks  on  the  comparative 
advantages  will  be  equally  applicable,  however  we  may, 
■in  our  own  ideas,  classify  the  lands  to  which  they  apply. 

"  There  is  no  question  but  high  farming  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nation.  We  cannot  move  a  step  in 
improvement  without  extra  labour  :  whether  we  pur- 
chase manure  or  make  it  on  the  farm  by  consuming 
green  crops  and  artificial  food,  additional  labour  is  re- 
quired ia  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  system 
is  carried  ;  and  carting,  turning  and  spreading  the 
manure  increases  labour  ;  when  it  is  buried  in  the  soil 
it  will  produce  weeds,  and  these  must  be  uprooted,  or  a 
-great  portion  of  the  benefit  will  be  lost.  Then,  if  all 
goes  on  well,  the  crops  will  be  more  abundant  and  will 
require  more  labour  to  harvest  and  store  :  there  will  be 
more  thatching,  more  thrashing,  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  produce  to  take  to  market ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  in  a  thickly  populated  country  like  ours,  the 
employment  it  furnishes  over  and  above  that  furnished 
~by  other  systems  prove  its  advantages  in  a  national 
point  of  view.  We  may  also  conclude  that  as  the  im- 
provement of  land  may  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
if  it  is  managed  skilfully,  and  when  it  has  been  farmed 
well  for  many  years  it  will  produce  amazing  crops  ;  if 
therefore,  this  system  of  high  farming  was  generally 
adopted  it  would  render  this  country  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  food.  The 
Members  of  this  Club,  however,  do  not  for  a  moment 
flatter  themselves  that  the  farmers  of  England  are  so 
full  of  patriotism  and  benevolence,  as  to  generally  adopt 
the  system  of  high  farming,  unless  they  can  be  satisfied 
it  will  prove  productive  of  personal  advantage.  The 
probability  of  this  is  always  required  to  propel  the  wheels 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  an  onward  movement. 

"  There  are  probably  but  few  persons  who  farm  par- 
simoniously or  drivingly  from  choice  ;  while  many  do 
so  from  necessity.  The  advantages  peculiar  to  it  are 
few  and  small.  But  little  capital  is  required,  which  is 
an  advantage,  if  this  little  will  only  answer  all  desirable 
ends,  and  as  the  expectations  of  such  farmers  can 
never  run  high,  the  appearances  of  their  crops  are 
seldom  flattering,  and  are  often  little  affected  by  blight 
or  heavy  raius:  some  mortifications  are  escaped.  But 
these  advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
serious  consequences  attending  the  system.  This  driv- 
ing is  always  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  are  gradually  diminished ;  the  capital  em- 
ployed is  perpetually  lessening ;  and  the  probability  is 
that  such  a  farmer  must  soon  reap  his  last  crop,  which 
■will  little  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord, 
who  would  not  have  let  his  farm  to  such  a  tenant,  had 
not  the  law  given  him  prior  claim  to  all  other  creditors. 

"  There  are  also  advantages  and  disadvantages  pe- 
culiar to  what  is  termed  farming  moderately.  Here 
everything  is  carried  on  systematically  and  regularly. 
The  crops  are  in  rotation  :  the  seasons  for  the  several 
sorts  of  grain  follow  each  other  ;  the  movements  of 
the  men  are  orderly  and  regular  ;  and  the  cattle  are 
never  put  out  of  their  paces,  nor  subjected  to  the 
least  possible  inconvenience.  The  moderate  farmer 
is  generally  quite  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
he  possesses :  he  toils  not  at  science :  he  loses 
nothing  in  speculations  or  experiments ;  and  his 
farm  is  a  snug  little  settlement  so  long  as  prices 
answer  his  purpose.  But  if  the  value  of  corn 
is  much  depreciated  such  a  farmer  (from  utter  incapa- 
city to  increase  his  quantity  under  this  system,  and 
having  scarcely  anything  but  corn  to  tell)  is  placed  in 
an  awkward  predicament :  his  prosperity  is  destroyed 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  changeful  legislation  :  even  a 
general  adoption  of  the  system  of  high  farming  would 


prove  his  ruin  ;  and  he  is  left  like  a  duck-legged  drum- 
mer hoy,  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  regiment,  hobbling 
and  grumbling  in  the  rear. 

"  The  man  who  farms  highly  also  finds  advantages 
and  disadvantages  attending  his  system.  That  the 
amount  of  produce  will  be  much  increased  by  good  cul- 
tivation no  one  can  doubt ;  and  as  many  standing  ex- 
penses are  the  same  as  under  other  systems,  and  the 
prices  of  manure  and  labour  are  in  some  measure 
regulated  by  the  price  of  this  produce,  we  conclude 
that  the  value  of  the  increased  produce  will  usually  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  his 
increased  outlay.  Still  very  much  depends  on  the 
prices  obtained  for  the  increased  produce,  and  no  farmer 
is  likely  to  keep  on  in  his  outlay  to  effect  improvements, 
unless  he  finds  the  capital  he  has  invested  is  returning 
interest,  and  he  can  hopefully  anticipate  that  the  per- 
manent improvements  will  again  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  principal. 

"  In  no  country  that  we  know  of,  much  less  in  a 
country  taxed  as  is  England,  can  any  system  of  farm- 
ing produce  food  cheap  enough  to  satisfy  avaricious 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand,  or  penniless  idlers  on 
the  other ;  yet  properly  protected  by  the  legislature  ; 
with  fixity  of  tenure  and  at  moderate  rents  ;  and 
smiled  upon  by  Divine  Px'ovidence,  we  believe  the  in- 
creased amount  of  produce  obtained  by  men  who  farm 
highly,  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  prices  that  could  not 
be  endured  under  any  other  system  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

"  Another  advantage  of  high  farming  is  that  it  per- 
fects in  every  locality  the  productions  of  the  country. 
A  good  cultivated  farm,  even  in  this  bleak  neighbour- 
hood, will  produce  anything  and  everything  that  can 
be  produced  by  field  culture  in  England.  A  man's 
chances  are  thus  multiplied  ;  and  the  season  must  be 
peculiarly  unfavourable  if  he  has  not  a  few  fields  which 
return  him  very  considerably  over  the  average  value  of 
crops. 

"  This  system  also  gives  ample  scope  to  the  mental 
energies  of  the  farmer,  and  if  mental  exercise  increases 
mental  power  :  if  '  activity  is  the  soul  of  happiness ;' 
this  may  be  considered  an  ;advantage.  There  are,  too, 
some  disadvantages  to  which  the  man  who  farms  in 
this  way  is  sometimes  subjected.  If  he  happens  to  lose 
a  crop  the  loss  is  not  trifling :  if  seasons  are  precari- 
ous he  is  put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  the  disar- 
rangement of  his  operations  ;  and  if  there  is  a  general 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  his 
loss  is  immense. 

"  Considering  impartially  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  three  systems,  we  give  our  verdict  in 
favour  of  high  farming,  believing  it  to  be  the  only  sys- 
tem to  which  we  can  hopefully  cling  in  the  present  day, 
and  most  likely  to  prove  profitable  for  several  years  in 
succession,  while  it  perpetually  improves  the  land  ;  and 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  to 
which  some  of  us  are  subjected,  together  with  the  un- 
certain value  of  agricultural  produce,  arising  from 
fickle  and  whimsical  legislation,  prevents  its  more 
general  adoption." 


Hebt'ctos. 

Tales  for  Young  People.     By  Agnes  Loudon.     Edited 

by  Mrs.  Loudon.  London  :  Bowdery  and  Kerby. 
A  little  work  of  the  greater  interest  to  many  country 
readers  as  being  from  the  pen  of  the  only  child  of  John 
Claudius  Loudon.  "  The  Lost  Gloves  "  we  had  before 
seen  in  "  Chambers's  Journal ;"  all  the  rest  were  new 
to  us.  They  are  extremely  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  young  authoress,  and  augur  well  for 
her  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  literary  composition. 


Miscellaneous. 

Drainage— Who  is  to  do  i<  ?— The  natural  produc- 
tion of  no  land  can  be  fairly  ascertained  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  drained  and  its  soil  properly  deepened, 
either  by  subsoil  ploughing  or  trenching  ;  the  roots  are 
impeded  in  the  course  required  by  nature,  the  plant 
chilled  by  stagnant  water,  and  manure  deprived  of  half 
its  strength  ;  that  these  processes  are  expensive  is  but 
too  well  known,  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  they  will 
bring  a  certain  and  ample  return  for  capital,  if  properly 
done  ;  it  becomes  then  a  consideration,  as  a  matter  of 
agreement,  by  whom  this  is  to  he  found,  whether  by  the 
landlord  or  by  the  tenant ;  but  if  it  is  not  found  by  one 
of  them,  the  land  cannot  be  farmed  with  the  same  profit 
it  might  otherwise.  If  undertaken  by  the  tenant,  and 
connected  with  other  improvements,  it  must  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  afford  him  every  facility  and 
security  in  his  power,  by  giving  him  leases,  by  consult- 
ing him  as  to  the  removal  of  superabundant  hedgerow 
timber,  and  game,  and  by  dispensing  with  all  forms  in 
his  conditions  which  may  diminish  his  profits  and  damp 
his  energies,  without  being  necessary  as  a  security  to 
the  landlord  ;  but  if  such  concessions  are  granted  on 
the  one  side,  the  tenant  must  also  make  some  on  the 
other.  He  must  abandon  his  evil  courses,  and  willingly 
adopt  such  changes  as  are  proved  to  be  right.  He  must 
know  that  to  farm  beneficially  for  himself  and  his 
landlord,  he  ought  to  have  at  his  command  a  capital,  at 
least  from  10/.  to  121.  per  acre  in  the  first  instance.  He 
should  avail  himself  of  all  useful  implements  that  are 
proved  to  work  well,  and  to  be  economical,  not  with  a 
view  of  diminishing  his  labour,  but  of  employing  it,  and 
increasing  it,  for  many  other  purposes,  on  his  farm, 
which  is  now  suffering  for  want  of  it.  He  should 
imitate  foreigners  in  the  economy  of  their  green  crops 


and  manures,  by  folding,  soiling  in-doors,  and  carefully 
collecting  and  preserving  all  manures  ;  by  greatly  in- 
creasing the  present  usual  quantity  of  stock,  and  by  em- 
ploying Linseed  and  oil-cake,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
fattening  the  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  of  manurine 
the  land.  He  may  do  well  also  to  inquire  into  the 
method  of  box-feeding  cattle,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Warnes  to  us  last  year,  and  which  has  been  proved  by 

many  persons  to  be  advantageous  and   economical. 

Report  of  the  Stewpony  Agricultural  Association. 


Itfotices  to  Correspondents  ■ 

Agkicdltdeal  Society — Constant  Reader — The  subscription  ie 
11.  a  year.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  11,  Hanover-square ;  he 
will  obtain  your  election. 

Bbuising  Machiat, — R  S — Apply  to  any  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural implement  makers.  Such  machines  are  common.  We 
have  often  described  them,  but  cannot  recommend  makers. 
The  lazy  bed  system  of  planting  is  to  lay  the  sets  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  then  cover  them  with  earth,  opening 
deep  trenches  between  the  beds  in  order  to  ODtain  it. 

Contbactoes  to  Deais—  J  W  L — We  are  unacquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  and  under  any  circumstances 
must  have  declined  to  recommend  tradesmen.  The  Smith- 
field  Show  takes  place  next  week — on  the  9th,  loth,  and  11th 
of  the  month.    A  report  shall  appear  next  Saturday. 

Deainage — An  Old  Subscriber-  Our  advice  would  be  to  com- 
mence at  the  lowest  end  of  the  main  dyke,  and  from  there, 
parallel  with  it  at  the  distance  of  20  feet,  dig  a  main  drain, 
commencing  with  a  depth  ot  2  feet,  to  permit  a  fall  into  the 
ditch,  and  thence  run  it  nearly  level  till  3  feet  6  inches  deep. 
From  this,  at  intervals  of  8  yards,  we  would  cut  parallel 
drains  directly  up  the  ascent,  either  3  feet  deep  from  the  be- 
ginning and  continuing  so,  or  at  the  depth  of  the  main  drain, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  getting  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  as 
soon  as  possible.  Ton  may  consider  this  an  extreme  piece 
of  advice,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  sound  one.  Use  a  pipe  tile, 
laying  it  carefully,  then  covering  it  with  any  vegetable  rub- 
bish, and  lastly  with  the  earth  replaced  in  position  and  in 
firmness  as  nearly  as  it  originally  was. 

Gold  of  Pleascee — Rev  W  C  Wilson — It  is  an  absurdly  grandi- 
loquent name  for  a  plant  found  as  a  weed  among  Flax.  Ifo 
doubt  when  grown  by  itself  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seed  which  yields  oil ;  but  it  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  Flax  plant,  which  it  is  expected  to  supplant.  You  may 
crush  the  seed  if  you  have  any,  and  use  it  as  you  would  use 
Linseed,  mixed  with  other  matter,  Bean-meal  for  instance, 
and  chaff,  as  food  for  cattle. 

Influenza — C  Du  Cane  — It  is  necessary  for  you  to  describe 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  which  you  give  this  name.  Ton 
cannot  ask  us  to  give  the  dream  as  well  as  the  interpretation. 

w.  c.  s. 

Linseed  foe  Pigs — Sigma — Do  not  give  it  by  itself.  Tou  may 
give  it  with  Bean  and  Barley-meal,  boiling  it  up  and  mixing 
with  Swedish  Turnips,  die.    It  should  be  crushed. 

Loceene — J B  S—Vse  a  framed  line,  marking  2  or  3  rows  at 
at  once,  and  drill  them  out  with  a  hoe.  If  your  land  is  in 
good  order,  the  treading  will  do  it  good.  So  small  an  ex- 
tent should  be  sown  by  hand. 

Mile  Pans — Subscriber — Do  not  use  brass  :  the  idea  is  absurd. 
If  glass  will  not  do,  use  earthenware.  About  the  small  farm 
and  buildings,  hereafter  ;  if  possible,  next  week. 

Potatoes — J  Vincent — No  doubt  mineral  manures  are  prefer- 
able to  those  which  are  putrescent.  Wood  ashes  may  there- 
fore be  used,  but  they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  charcoal. 
Thanks  for  your  information  corroborative  of  what  has  been 
said  on  the  policy  of  autumn  planting. 

Rearing  Young  Pigs — Archibold — Can  any  one  give  their  ex- 
perience ?  Something  near  the  milk  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  is  what  is  wanted.  Warm  some  cow's  milk 
and  give  them  it  pure  at  first ;  then  you  may  skim  it,  or 
dilute  it  with  water,  and  add  Linseed  jelly,  and  by  and  bye 
oatmeal,  &c.  ;  but  whatever  you  do,  do  not  give  "  gin." 

Scab — R  T  G — You  will  find  some  suitable  receipts  in  the  fol- 
lowing works,  "  Spooner's  Treatise  on  the  Sheep,"  and  "  The 
Sheep,"  by  Youatt.  An  ointmentiu  which  Sulphur,  Hellebore, 
and  Oil  of  Tar  exists  will  be  found  as  safe  and  effectual  a  re- 
medy as  any.  W.  C.  S. 

Stall  Feeding — Manxman — Next  week. 

Teap-eoce  as  Mantjee — J  Jones -The  soil  over  trap-rock  is 
generally  fertile  ;  but  we  doubt  if  ever  a  rock  of  the  kind 
was  so  rich  in  alkalies  and  other  elements  of  fertility  a3  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  pound  it  up  and  distribute  it  as 
manure.  We  advise  you  to  spend  your  money  on  guano, 
bone-dust,  &c,  and  leave  the  pounded  rock  for  the  curious. 

TcEEXTS — £  W  Asks  for  assistance.  A  number  of  turkeys 
are  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  the  head  whicb  is  at- 
tended with  swelling,  red  and  hot.  How  are  they  to  be 
treated  ? 

Wheat — MA — If  it  has  been  pickled  with  strong  hrine  and 
dried  with  lime,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  sow  it  after  being  kept 
a  week.  But  you  may  try  a  few  grains  between  two  pieces 
of  turf  kept  damp  in  a  warm  parlour. 

%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


JWarfeets, 

POTATOES.— Sotjthwark,  Watibslde,  Not.  30. 

Since  our  last  the  supply  has  been  more  liberal,  and  the 

demand  is  somewhat  brisker.     The  weather  has  set  in  very 

cold,  and  should  it  continue,  we  may  expect  an  advance  in  our 

present  prices. 


Yo-k  Regente.  130s  to  160a 
Do.  Shaws,  120s  10  110s 
Lincolmhire  Repents,  120b  to  14Qa 
Cambridgeshire  Regents,  120ato  lift 
Do.  Shawa,  l£0a  to  l»0a 


Do.  Kidneya,  100s  to  13*1 

Kent  and  fcisex  Reuents,  l40u  to  180s 

Do.  Shaws,  120s  to  U0a 

Do.  Kionevs,  140s 

French  \\  bites,  i00s  to  120a 

Ricsjlbd  Hjlbjui. 


SHITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  30.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

Beat  Scots,  Herefords,  &o  4»     2to4a  *  I    3est  Long-wooli      -        -     4i  6  to  4  10 
Beat  Short  Horns  3  10      4    O  |  Ditto  (shorn)         -      —         — 

second  quality  Beasts     -     3     0      3     8  (   fiwesand  e*eoDd  quaJlTj     4     0       4     4 
Cxlvea  -  .44601  Ditto  {shorn)  -       —  — 

Beat  Downs  &  Half-bred*     5    0      6    4     Lambs     ....      —  — 

Ditto  (shorn)         •      _  —    j  Pigs  -        -       -        -    4     S      5    4 

Although  there  ia  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Beasts,  the 
weather  being  i wourable  trade  in  quite  as  good ;  indeed,  the  best  qualities 
meet  with  a  readier  sale.  The  best  >cots  readily  make  4a  4d,  and  in  some 
ir-.t  ■■■■:■  --  nearly  4s  £d  is  obtained  for  the  moat  telling  Short-horns — but  *s  ii 
the  morn  general  price  for  thia  description.  HFe  hive  nearly  700  from  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Sweden — only  a  email  propoiiion  remain  unsold.  The 
tupply  tf  >heep  la  not  large — neither  is  the  demand.  Trade  la  alow  at  tha 
ab  <ve  quotations.  We  have  nearly  400it  frcm  Holland  and  Germany.  Trade 
is  brhk  for  Calves— a  choice  one  reaoily  make*  6a.  Figs  meet  a  readier  sale. 
Beasts,  4164;  Sheep  and  Larr.bg,  25,140 ,  Calves,  S3 ;  Pigs.  340. 

Fbiday,  Dec.  4. 

We  have  Bgain  a  large  supply  of  Beasia— bat  the  demand  being  alto  exten- 
sive Monday's  prices  are  fully  supported,  and  in  twin*  instances  have  been 
cxieeded  in  the  choicest  qualities— a  'Uperlor  Scot  is  worth  nearly  4a  6d. 
There  aie  about  3f0  fiom  Holland  and  Spain.  Although  we  have  very  few 
Sheep  on  offer  to-day — Piiday'a  demand  has  become  so  very  unimportant 
(which  Is  usual  at  thia  time  of  jear)  thdt  there  are  more  than  can  be  sold. 
Fricts  remain  about  the  lame  * s  on  Monday  for  all  descriptions.  Trade  for 
Calves  ie  hardly  so  good— prices  range  from  .;  to  4a  10d-  The  demand  for 
Fiire  continues  u>  be  as  good. 

Beaaia,  1032;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2760 ;  Calves,  1&7;  Pigs.  290. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 


49—1846.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 


COVEN'T  GARDEN".  Dec.  5.— Fruit  and  Vegetables  are 
abundant ;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk.  Pine-apples  are 
scarcer,  and  likely  to  become  dearer,  and  Grapes,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  scarce.  Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered 
in  price  since  last  week  ;  the  latter  are  rather  more  plentiful. 
Oranges  are  excellent  in  quality  and  brought  in  greater 
abundance.  Spanish  Melons  may  be  obtained,  and  Nuts 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Walnuts  are  scarcer,  and  there 
is  little  demand  for  Filberts.  Lemons  are  rather  more 
plentiful.  Of  Vegetables,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  A-c,  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  altered  but 
little  in  price.  Beans  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 
Celery  is  good  in  quality.  Good  Potatoes  are  scarce.  Let- 
tuces and  other  Salading  are  plentiful.  Horseradish  still  con- 
tinues to  be  imported.  Cut  Flowers  chiedv  consist  of  Heaths 
Jasmines,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums.  Gardenias.  Cacti,  Nea- 
politan Violets,  Lueulia  gratissitna,  Bignonia  radicans,  Roman 
Narcissus,  Allainanda  cathartica, Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

1  Lemons  per  loo,  6*  to  lis 
[  aim.mda.  per  peck,  6* 

Sweat  Alm,.iids,  peril).,  2.  it.  g. 

Fi!b-r'..En>:]i*h.p.  100 lb*., 85* tn  90. 

Niu.,  Cob,  per  loolbs.,  ltd  lo  12C* 
--    Barcelona,  *0» 


S?alrs  b:>  Suction. 


815 


Pine  Applp,  pci-lb..  4#to  r* 
i#t ,  Ho  " 


Gra  gi- 


llie, per  tb„  .1*  10  Ss 
rtag  \  ,  prr   b.,  ;*  -o  St 
Apple*,  Dewt,  per  bn*h-.3«-J  to  8* 

—  K:i.hen,  li  ir.  8t 
Pears,  per  ht.-sieve,  *•  to  \2t 
Ofanwt  >,  ;'.T  riiur'n,  1*  lo  £» 

—  p»t  100,  S»  to  t«* 
Berbtfiriev  pet  hf.-jv.   tt  to  ?4 
Leatoat,  Jrr  tlosea,  l<  io  ** 


Cabba^oi,  per  doa.,  Sd  to   - 

—         red,  per  dz.,  U  ;o  3j 
BrocooH,  per  d-»r.,  6*  m  is» 
Cauliflower?,  i>er  dox.,  1*  tn  5* 
Artlch..A    s  vi  &qm    3,  to  6* 

•— Jeiu>«I«9in>p.  hfaieve.l'  to  2* 
ffreaoh  Beans,  per  ht.-9v.,l  >  tid  to  jt» 
Sorrel, perhf.-sioTe.M  to  9d 
Potatoes.  rertao.S/  to9/ 

—  BWt>,  <S»_io  1  <t 

—  busbt.1,3*  toSt 

—  Kidney,  per  bu?hel,  AtioBi 
Turnips,  per  dot..  1*  to  2j 
Red  Beet,  p-r  d,.;..  rjd  i..  \iGd 
Hone  Radish,  uerftondle,  W  to  4* 
■Cucarahere,  eM-h,6d  to  it  Sd 

Leeks.  j«r  doz  ,  1»  to  it 
Cftleij-,  per  bundle,  &ftoli  fid 
Carrots,  per  doz.,  3* to  6t 
Onion ...  per  buahei,  5*  to  6m 
__-;_  Sp*otsb.  per  dor.,  1.  6d  to  St 
Nhallois,  per  lb,,  fid  to  1CW 


Brajll,  la.  .n  l6t 
—    Spanish,  tii 
Walnuta.  per  bushel,  16*  to  94t 
I  Chp»c.r.u,  porpeuk,  ?t  to  *« 
VEGETABLES. 

Garlic.  perlb.,rja  to8d 
?pin ,^-h.   .,„,  ..lev-,.,    1,   to  1*  6d 
As ■■Jtrjuun,  pjr  U0.3jto6* 
^•■ak  Je    per  pitnoet,  2*  6<i  to  Si 
hal.ify.  p.  bundle,  li:nl.  Sd 
Scorzuaers,  u  to  u  <ji 
BrasseJa  Sprouts,  p-r  hf-«r.  1#<M  to 
Jbeuuce,  Cos,  perscnre,  8d  to  Ij 
'"mwtoea,  p^(  bf.-sv.,  3*  to  4j 
endive,  per  score,  dj  to  I* 
]    *VHa**h«*.  per  i2biiiH-h.es.  Wtol**d 
Mushrooms,  per  puttie,  fid  to  li  3d 
I  Small  Salada,  per  puunei,  2d  to  j« 
reaael,  per  bunch,    2dto3d 
savory,  per  bunuh,  3d  to  «d 
,  Th/me,  per  bunch  3d 
■    WaWrcreM,  p.   19  am.  bun.  W  (o8d 
fanley,  per  bunch.  Id  ti,3i 

~         Kont>,  pei  bundie,  li  to  1*  6d 
-     -■■■■-■  B,  per  hltnuh,  3d 
M      ■ ,  *reen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  Sd 
ram,  per  bunch, 3d  to  4.1 


TO  NOBLEMEN    GEXTLKMEX   NTRSEuYMEN, 
»  ,r«™e      BDILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 
YJESsHS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 

i„..-„'''elVC'!uln?,truetions  '"  sunmit  to  Public  Competition  by 

Mondav  0C^n^  5«?«"  N'--r>-  a°™£™ 3C  S 

order  of  \te     P I .         '        d  l""'"v'"-'  ''">.    at   11   o'clock  (by 
order  ot  Mr,    Pamplin,    in   consequence  of    the    land   beini 

bLK\  bTOCk,  consisting  of  a  considerable  .luantitvofvcrv 
al  „abouf?™^,,IWiV''  Tr,i"1'1  PeaSh'  »Wrf»*  »nl  Plum? 
with  blooJ .  h,  ,d«  7'  ",""  ■  *"  "' ''"'  "eautifuH,  furni  hed 
,,  J,  om  ,buds.  Azalea  Indica,  and  Erica  of  sorts  and 
other  Greenhouse   Plants.     May  be  newed  prior  to  UleSabf 

Se^reu"^*'-  7^'  T"**.  ' ''^  '-v  wL/' n 

inLfJl    1 ses;.of   'J'0   principal   Seedsmen,   and  of  the   Auc- 
'ibiieersi  American  Nnrsery,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  &ENTLEMEN,   NURSERYMEN 
BUILDERS.  AND  OrriERS 

M  .  5?;.P?0THER0E  AND  MORRIS  will  submit 
rf' »  Pab"<=  Competition  by  Auction  on  the  Premises 
Escbol  Nursery.  Hampstead-road,  on  Monday.  Dec.  7th  ll« 
at  12  o clock  (by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  in  cunsequence  oft I  e 

HS  T°VK'  ™"">-t''>«  "f  Hne  Ever..-,- -ens  and  Shrubs 
Roses  V^T*  Tr"t  A'SO'  a  8ele0t  "ssonaent  of  Standard 
R«J^"~.v  }  V'°1VeJ  T"'10,' ,0  th0  Sale-  Catalogues  may  b  ■ 
had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmenf  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Levtonstone 


^0  BE  LET  at  CHRISTMAS,  in  a  \V^r^w7 

««?ffi?5s  icr^,x^duirb!er a  <5,  r»^ 

Pasture,  a  portion  of  ,v   ich  can   be    r'ri  ">^  '"f  -°°  aCr?s  of 

"t,n-nv;-,a,;":;;:-::,ii;;:;:-j^  Dairy  a^^^ 

WOODEN  HOUSE  P0ESALE 

'p  BE  sui.1,.  .,    WOODEN    HOUSE,    containine 

1     Entrance-bali,  Sitting-room   1„  feet   by  ■<,    J    ,b«i 

.  most  picturesque  app«rance?  '"  "Car''V  '""'  and  1,a9 

4ice"2„Vnduding  "'  lar8a  Wat«  Tantai  Fire  Grates,  Bells, 

peering  IJc^abou?!™?  T'"^  !nclo<Hn*  nsw  Pai°""F. 

omV-e  Ati,e,-sV .;,;;':  c '  ••  more-Aadre'«  •«  c.s.6.,  ?«>£ 

\  GRICULTUltVL    MACHIXKRY  NOT  PRFrFT 
street,  Strand.     May  be  had  of  all  BooksellerT.     Pric'ei.^^ 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
„rf .,  Sjothfiei,!),  Dec.  3. 

ESSS3SL  s-  s-isk*-  -  ■"  -las*  --0  -. 

.Toaj,  Coopna.  iialesman. 
>•       «,j  „  "H1TECHAPEL,    Dec.    3. 

S«f,?ll?*?    "        7'"'"    "•lOWOhn.t    asioioosl 
New  i? "       ".         "  f  |  n"/"  ofo^r    -        i"       S'""'         ^  '"  3S' 

CCJIBEEHXD   ItAEKET,    Dec.    3. 
rr.o,.J„i.i„      70- o.  SO.  I  Old  Cloter     9. .to    96., 

•       _«        SO     Jyfcrted*.    75         a'?    ».„w         ao.,03^ 
_  Josbda  Bakbb.  Hav  Sa-'esman. 


Th.B      ir     ,.  H0PS'   FK1D^,   Dec.  4. 
r.nw«wi  .^  ihiih.  hnp-Fa  t.-.-,. 


MARK-LASE,  IIondat.  Nor.  30. 
Ihere  was  a  moderate  supply  of  English  TYheat  by  land 
carriage  samples  this  morning,  which  was  cleared  off  at  prices 
rather  under  those  of  this  day  se'nnight  ;  free  foreign  wL  in 
Terr  limited  demand  ;  bonded  met  a  slight  inquiry  for  export 
fi^  Z  °  ,P"  qr-~ Fine  samPl£s  of  Barley  sold  readily 
secondary  quahues  were  difficult  to  realise—Beans,  both  old 
Son  ?V^r  'Si  reqU,eSt  at  late  rates— We  reduce  our  quota- 
tions for  White  Peas  2s  per  qr.,  which,  with  the  state  of  the 
weather  induced  rather  more  inquiry.  Hog  Peas  are  Is  to's 
jerqr.  dearer— Oats  are  firm,  with  a  more"  readr  sale —The 
toj>  pnce  ot  flour  has  been  reduced  Ss  per  sack— Maize  for 
arrival  in  general  request,  and  held  at  advanced  prices 

EEIT1SH,    PEE   IMPERIAL    QUAETEB.  3.  S. 

vaeat.E.jn.  u.3t,Mo   sutfoih              .     White  6"  65 

„     .        ^P^c;-..  Lincoln=hite,  and  Vors^iira  SI  60 

Barley,  Mallin.  Md  distilliae  36sro  12.  Ch^railer  I<>  SO 

Oau,  Ltnookishtr*  «ad  Yorkshire    .        .     Poland.  S3  33 

—    Aorthural  -rland  and  Scotch     .        .         Feed  37  30 

JTT,  I,'",h     .,                  ...        Peed  £8  30 
^^     dertford  ana  Essex           .          . 

5Te     ...  !     '   «  H 

Beans,  Maia^sc,  t'.d  and  new     35  lo  41        Tics     38    12 
: —    J.'"1  Poland      .    M»18       Wind.  S5    7" 

™  ■"■■  ■        ■        .    «  lo  52       Maple  42    48 

AEEITAIS  Dt  THE  EITEE  EAST  WEEK. 
I-  v     cJlo£'-  |  «T.t.    Barl.     Malt.iilat^      K,-    ,  Bn..  IP... 

;?£'         m~  Sk'-   -  a"'-  '«>»  f  <s>s  i   2«5   Uos         Si        113       370 
F'*i. '     •    **    ■■       —      .,  —  I     700  17    10212         _      '     _         _ 

Meien      -       ..  10219    „    I  3717  I  2712  I     _     |  6  03  |     15     |     607  [  874 

Feldat,  Dec.  i. 
The  arrivals  of  TvTieat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  during  the  week 
lave  been  large.  We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
Snglish  or  free  Foreign  Wheat,  and  the  business  doin"  is 
united,  with  the  exception  of  an  increased  demand  for°low 
inahries  of  the  latter  for  Ireland.  Bonded  is  still  inquired 
ifter  tor  export  to  France.— Having  a  large  arrival  of  foreign 
iaxley,  secondary  qualities  are  difficult  to  quit.— Beans  are 
inaltered.  V ,  hite  Peas  held  very  firmly,  and  the  turn  dearer 
-Oats  are  dull  at  the  former  prices— llaize  continues  in  »reat 
Request  at  54s  to  56s  per  qr.  for  Danube  and  Ibraila  afloat  — 
; Jour  ot  fine  quaUty  neglected;  but  inferior  sorts  are  being 
aken  for  Ireland.  ° 

AEEITAES    THIS    WEEK 
I        Wheat       t         Barley 
12S10  U320 

—  S00 

I  8^80  15370 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS 
VfEa&RS  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
JL  A  received  instructions  to  sell  by  Public  Auction,  at  the 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  and  Thurs 
day,  the  lilth  December,  at  1  o'clock  each  day  precisely  a  Col 
lection  of  first-rate  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  all  warranted 
true  to  name,  and  in  the  best  condition,  consisting  of  Hyacinths 
Aarcissus,  Gladiolus,  Anemoues,  Ranunculus,  Crocus  Iris' 
Tulips,  Campernel  Jonquils,  Hvacinthu;  botrioides  A-c  —May 
he  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the 
Alart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers.  American  Nursery,  Levtonstone 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  et  OTHERS 
PyjESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
irA.  mlt  t0  public  Comp?tition,  at  the  AucUon  Mart  Bartho 
lomew-lane,  on  Friday.  December  11,  1S46,  at  12  o'clock  a 
umque  Collection  of  BULBS  ;  comprising  very  fine  double"and 
single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Iris,  Crocus 
Gladiolus,  Ac,  consigned  from  M.  Louis  Fan  Hootte  Nur 
seryman  and  Florist  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  —May  be 
viewed  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


POTATO  EPIDEMIC. 

To  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDNERS,  &  OTHERS 

OARKER'S      ENTYKOPROLEON       OR      CHE* 

^ewor^VubS'zL^aT^ri'  *4*|£  *•" 

growth  of  all  kinds  of  grainlnd  VeTe1a^7o^S?'and  fo? 
assisting  vegetation.  Sold  in  casks  of  any  size  at  «  ner  ton 
with  directions,  <fcc,  for  use,  bv  W.  and  S  B  PARK  S 
Manufacturers,  Chemical  and  Colour  Work's  DeptfoVf  Ken,° 
wherealso  can  be  had  Prospectuses  with  Testimonials  '  ! 


WWia  64  63 

Grind.  34  3s 

Feed  S6  29 

Pot  ate  32  3* 


Harrow  38  43 
*  ongp<wi  38  46 
38     44 


iizllah 
fish 
oreiitQ 


Flour 

5740  *ki 


5100  ;^rl( 


>CU  S4  per  Mi.arier 

—  31  . 

ro».         7 


weota'  Apgret".  .A  ver. 
atlea  on  Fr.ri.izn  Gr--  •  n 


IMPEBIAt  AVEBAGES 

Wheat 

Ba-ley. 

Oau 

Rye. 

BeftBi. 

40)  Sd 

2<>.  6d 

39j  0J 

4ftf  9d 

41     8 

27    0 

41      1 

46     1 

44    3 

97    3 

41      5 

45    6 

«    6 

SS     9 

42     4 

<6  10 

43  11 

35  li- 

42   7 

43     9 

as  11 

41     3 

45  10 

47    5 
49     7 
*     0 

60  10 

43     8 

86    7 

41     9 

46    3 

4     1 

?    0 

1      * 

°.     0 

2      h 

rxicH. 


Fluctuations  in  last  sii  week's  Corn  Averages. 


62s  3d 
61    9     ' 

61    5 
60  10—- 
59    3 
59    0     ' 


"N'.'V.  1 4.      Nov.  21.  I  Nov.  28 


""L:: 


uiary      •        -        par  qr  .'Ob  to      _ 

irawar    -         .      per  CW(  ^r\         43 

©Tar,  Red,  EogIi«h       -  —        _ 

—  —      Fnr^lon       -  —         — 

—  White,  Ea^-sh     -  —         _ 

— "  —     Foteitn      -    

iriande-           .        .        .  )0        l6 

emps-^d           .       per  or.  Si        36 

—  Belt*,       .      P.    q.  t,       4S 

—  Caxe*,Er;s    p-r  10v0  £12  6 


SEEDS,  Nov.  30. 


l.inseed  Cikt";  Foreirjn^p  tDn  gj  to  11 
Muitud,  Whiti,  per  cush     -     7s     8- 

—  Superfine        ,.  -     

—  Brown  tl  -  9  11 
RapeBeet*.  Enci:>h.  per  lMe  81/  3il 
Rape  C*keB  .  p.r  t.in  _  6/ 
SsmtfJn  -  .  .  .  _  _ 
Tire«,  EdP..  winter,  p.  bash.  5t  s-ffd 

—  Fsreitil  -        -  -  4h*d  5s 
TrefoU        .        .     ppP  ,»,,     16    19 
Turnip  («w  variable  forqao(ation) 

KiNosr^so  Attn  Lav 


NORFOLK.— FREEHOLD    AND    TITHE-FREE    ESTATE* 
ELIGIBLE  INVESTMENTS  in  as  fine  Land  as  any  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the   Attleborough  Station 
on  the  Norfolk  Railway. 
l\;|R.  BUTCHER  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  the  Royal 
1  -*-     Hotel,  Norwich,  on    Friday,   December   11,   at  Twelve 
o'clock,  either  as  an  entirety  or  in  Three  Lots,  unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  Private  Contract,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  aiven,  that  desirable  and  well-known  estate  called  the 
HALL  FARM,  at  old  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  celebrated  as  being 
one  of  t!ie  most  extraordinary  producing  farms  in  the  county, 
the  Arable   Land  yielding   on   an   average  of  years  40  to  50 
bushels  of  Wheat,  and  50  to  60  bushels  of  Barley  per  acre 
remarkable  for  the  growth  of  Turnips  and  Beet  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  pastures  (upwards  of  60  acres)  producing  feed 
of  the  most  fattening  description.    It  comprises  an  excellent 
farmhouse,  called  the  Hall  Double  Cottage,  three  Barns  -Ridio" 
and  Cart  Horse,   Stables,   Cowhouse,    Piggeries,   Bullock  and 
Waggon  Lodges,   Granary,  and  290  Acres,  or  thereabouts,  of 
Arable,  rich  old  Pasture  and  Plantation,  lying  in  a  ring  fence 
now  let  on  lease  for  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  in  three 
occupations,   at  rentals  amounting  to  7i0l.  per  annum      The 
outgoings  in  land-tax,  modus  in  lieu  of  tithes,  &c,  amount  to 
about  oOL  per  annum. 

Should  the  Estate  not  be  disposed  of  as  a  whole,  it  will  then 
be  offered  in  the  following  lots : — 

Lot  1.— THE  HALL,  a  convenient  and  comfortable  Resi- 
dence, pleasantly  situated,  with  a  southern  aspect,  in  a  beau- 
tiful, well-timbered  lawn  ;  comprising  an  entrance  hall,  three 
excellent  sitting-rooms,  housekeeper's  room,  several  good  bed 
and  dressing-rooms,  kitchen,  and  requisite  offices,  double  cot- 
tage, barn,  riding  and  cart-horse  stables,  cowhouse,  bullock 
and  cart  lodges,  excellent  granary,  and  158a.  3r.  lop.  of  arable, 
pasture,  and  plantation,  all  lying  in  a  ring  fence  around  the 
premises,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Le»ood 
for  a  term  of  eight  years  from  Michaelmas,  1S46,  at  the  rent  of 
o9dI.  per  annum.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 
_  Lot  2.— A  very  desirable,  compact,  small  FARM,  of  ei"-ht 
mclosures  of  arabie  and  pasture  land,  with  a  barn,  enclosed 
yard,  and  lodges  for  cattle,  lying  in  a  ring  fence,  near  Old 
Buckenham  Green,  containing  60a.  Ir.  3Sp.  This  lot  i=  in  the 
occupatron  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  John  Trickson,  under  a  lease 
for  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  at  the  rent  of  168i.  per 
annum. 

Lot  3.— Another  desirable  occupation  adjoining  lots  1  and 
-,  comprehending  a  good  barn,  extensive  sheds  for  cattle,  and 
ten  mclosures  of  very  fine  arable  and  pasture  land,  containing 
71a.  Or.  Up.  This  lot  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Burton 
under  a  lease  for  eight  years  from  Michaelmas  last,  at  the  rent 
of  17  j  i  10;-.  per  annum. 

Old  Buckenham  is  situated  16  miles  from  Norwich,  95  miles 
from  London,  and  three  miles  from  the  market  town  of  Attle- 
borough, one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Norfolk  Railway. 
The  poor-rates  are  moderate.— Particulars  and  conditions  of 
sale  with  a  lithographic  plan  of  the  estate,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  White  and  Bokeett.  Solicitors,  35,  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields ;  Mr.  Collier,  Auctioneer,  Moorgate-street 
London;  Mr.  Enwisn  Frees i one.  Solicitor,  Little  Orford- 
street ;  or  Mr.  Botcher,  Auctioneer,  Norwich.  Mr.  Legood 
the  tenant  of  the  Hall  Farm,  will  show  the  several  lots. 


W.  A!t\C-  JOUNG,   Ma»dv1CIDMM  of  Ieon 


STRONG  HARE  AND  RABBIT  PROOF  WIRE  NETTING, 


^r  Note. — The  above  Rents  are  all  guaranteed, 
and  if  no  larger  Price  is  obtained,  the  Estate  will  be 
Sold  so  as  to  pay  a  clear  4  per  cent. 

T»©  BE  LET,  by  Tender  or  Lease.  BAY  TREE 
J-  FARM,  in  the  parishes  of  ALLHALLOWS  and  STOKE, 
in  the  hundred  of  Hoo  ;  will  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  Exe- 
cutors of  the  late  Mr.  Knight  until  Michaelmas,  1S17,  at  which 
time  possession  may  be  obtained. 

The  farm  consists  of  111  acres  of  very  rich  Arable  and  Pas- 
ture land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  together  with  a  com- 
fortable Homestead  and  suitable  buildings  "thereon,  which  will 
undergo  a  course  of  repair  previous  to  re-occupation. 

The  rivers  Thames  and   Medway  are   contiguous  to,  and  the  I 
towns  of  Rochester  and  Gravesend  are  in   the  vicinity  of  the 
farm.     All  tenders   must   be   sealed,   endorsed  with  the  word  ! 
"  Tender"  on  the  cover,  prepaid,   addressed  and  forwarded  to 
B.  D.  Dpppa,  Esq.,  Hollin^bourne  House,  near  Maidstone,  on  | 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  December  next 

The  Bailiff  on  the  estate  will  show  the  land. 


forfn'i  ■ m  "s  "on"™*- and  durability,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
RTT?  £  I  B  ?ud0rende'?ns  impervious  to  HAKES  "and  RAB- 
feJ t  f  xte"j;ve  Grounds,  Young  Plantations,  Gardens,  Nur- 
e^istfnJ  v.„  °an  }"  attachf d  t0  Hedges,  Paling,  and  other 
facility  removed,  when  required,  with  the  greatest 

Prices,  in  Webs  of  any  length-18  inches  high,  9o\  per  yard  : 

freest  fi,',V;fhnd  °?  ia.chfs'  u-  **■  P<*  .™rd  ;  and  delivered 
tree  at  any  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  three  Kingdoms  for 
One  Halfpenny  per  yard, 

STRONG  STRAIXED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  at  from  Is.  id.  to 
is.  Kid.  per  ho.  yard,  according  to  strength. 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  for  Horses.  Cattle 
and  Sheep,  m  Wood  Posts  (which  are  furnished  by  the  Prooriel 
tors),  from  id.  to  lOd.  per  lin.  yard.  " 

STRONG  STRAINED  WIRE  FENCES,  with  Wrought-iron 
Uprights,  for  Red  Roe  and  Fallow  Deer,  at  from  2i.  Gd  to 
os.  lid.  per  yard,  according  to  height  and  strength. 

STRONG  STRAIXED    WIRE    FENCES,  Plain   and  Orna- 
mental, Hare  and  Rabbit  proof,  for  inclosing  Flower  Gardens 
ic,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  Un.  yard. 

PORTABLE  Do.,  in  the  form  of  Hurdles,  at  from  2s  6<?  to 
35.  6d.  per  lin.  yard. 

Definite  Estimates  of  Costs  given  upon  receiving  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fences  wanted,  the  nature  of  the  Lines,  and  the 
extent  required. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  HURDLES,  for  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  division  of  Grounds  and  Pasture  Lands,  at 
from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  according  to  the  strength  and 
number  ot  Bars. 

These  Hurdles  are  made  with  prongs  to  fix  them  into  the 
ground,  and  can  be  removed  or  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  any  labourer. 

For  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America  the  Wire  Fence  is 
peculiarly  suitable,  from  beinglight  and  portable.and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  and  erected  in  any  situation. 
Iron  Hurdles  for  exportation  are  made  portable  and  packed  in 
bundles  for  shipment,  occupying  on  board  no  greater  space 
than  common  iron  bars,  and  charged  for  freight  the  same. 

LODGE  GATES  AND  RAILINGS,  made  of  Wrought  and 
Ca^t  Iron,  of  various  designs,  in  the  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and 
other  styles  of  Architecture. 

WROUGHT-IRON  CARRIAGE  GATES,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful patterns,  at  from  U  3s.  to  61.  6s. 

HANDSOME  CAST-IRON  PILLARS  for  ditto,  from  30s.  to 
50s.  per  pair. 

PREMIUM  WROUGHT-IRON  FIELD  GATES,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness.  They  are  perfectly  secured  from  dropping  by 
diagonal  bars,  and  from  twisting  by  strong  welded  knees  in 

|  the  framework.  Price  30s.,  35s.,  and  40s.  each,  complete  with 
springs  or  bolts,  and  mounting  fcr  wood  or  stone  posts 

I      HANDSOME  CAST-IRON   PILLARS,  for  ditto,  with  bolts 

I  and  nnts,  25s.  per  pair. 

STRONG  AND  HANDSOME  WROUGHT-IRON  WICKETS, 
from  lis.  upwards. 

PREMIUM  PORTABLE  WROUGHT-IRON  SHEEP  HAT- 
RACKS,  with  and  without  Covers,  Wheels,  and  Troughs  at 
from  31.  3s.  to  4!.  4s.  . 

W.  &  C.  Toung  manufacture  every  description  of  IRON  and 
WIRE  WORK  required  for  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
from  the  increased  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Glasgow 
branch  of  their  business  lately  established,  thev  feel  assured 
that  all  commands  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  will 
be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  give  every  satisfaction  to 
those  who  honour  them  with  their  patronage.  Drawings, 
Catalogues,  and  Testimonials,  sent  free  of  expense  to  anj 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  requiring  them. 

Workmen  sent  to  all  parte  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland 
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CHELTENHAM  SIX  ROWED  BLACK  BARLEY. 
— This  singular  BARLEY  was  propagated,  from  Three 
Corns  found  in  a  Sailor's  pocket,  by  Mr.  Vanghan,  Tobacco- 
nist of  Cheltenham  ;  it  stood  a  six-weeks  tvost  in  1843,  its 
produce  was  SO  stools  and  5G10  grains;  niking  the-  average 
per  each  corn,  1S71I .  no  account  of  i:s  nauvo  country  can  be 

The  Barley  stood  the  extreme  drought  and  heat  of  1844  sum- 
mer and  the  severe  winter  of  1844  and  1845. 

Mr  Churchill,  of  the  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  planted  a 
few  acres  on  the  1-ith  of  February,  1S46,  after  a  green  crop, 
partly  broadcast,  drilled,  and  dibbled,  allowing  5  pecks  to  the 
acre.  It  was  reapefron  the  4th  of  July,  the  average  crop  being 
50  bushels  and  2  pecks  to  the  acre.  Weight  per  bushel,  55*  lbs. 
A  portion  of  the  same  land  he  sowed  with  White  Stone  Tur- 
nips on  the  22d  of  July,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  the 
Turnips  were  large  and  fit  for  table. 

His  Eoval  ITighness  Prince  Albert  having  received  a  portion 
of  this  new  Barley,  has  graciously  condescended  to  express  to 
Mr.  Churchill  bis'approbation,  and  intention  to  plant  the  same 
on  his  farm.  ' 

Agriculturists  are  of  opinion  if  sown  in  autumn,  from  its 

being  early  to  harvest,  a  crop  of  Swedes  may  be  got  from  the 

same  land.  , 

The  Black-skinned  Barley  produces  a  fine  white  flour,  ana 

malts  well.    The  Straw  is  strong  and  fine,  and  fit  for  plait. 

Any  Agriculturist  wishing  to  try  this  invaluable  Black 
Barley,  may  be  supplied  with  any  quantity  by  applying  to  Mr. 
John  Churchill,  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham  (for  Cash  or  Post- 
office  order) ;  the  calculation  being  as  under  : — 

Quarter  of  an  acre   17  lbs.  in  a  bag. 

Three-quarters  ditto   ....    1  bushel ;. 

One  and  a  half  acre     2bushels 

Three  acres 4     do,      

Sixditto  8    do 

Twelve  ditto   16  do 

A  sample  tin,  containing  sufficient  for  two  poles,  will  be  tor- 
warded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  3s. 

CAUTION. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  CATTLE.  —  Information 
having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
cnieflv  the  small  Brittany  breed,  have  been  sold  lately  in 
England,  as  Channel  Islands,  purchasers  are  earnestly  re- 
quested either  to  write  to  friends,  or  to  the  officers  ot  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  will  direct  them  to  respectable 
dealers.  Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

N.  Le  Beir,  \  Honorary  Secretaries, 
J.  S.  Laine.J  R.  A.  S.  G. 

Guernsey,  October  28,  1846. 


NEW    CHRISTMAS    BOOK    BY   MR.    DICKENS. 

In  December  will  be  published,  price  5a.,  small  Svo, 

THE     BATTLE.  OF     LIFE. 


BY 


CHARLES     DICKENS. 


The  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  ;   Clarkson  Staivfield,  R.A.  ;  John  Leech,  Esq. ;  and 

Richard  Doyle,  Esq. 

London  :  Bradbury  &  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


WORKS  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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DEALINGS  WITH  THE  FIRM  OF  DOMBEY 
AND  SON,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
New  Work  in  Monthly  parts,  with  Illustrations  by  H.  K. 
Browne.  Price  Is.  A  number  published  on  the  first  of  every 
Month. 

HPHE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER 
-L  TWIST.  Illustrated  bv  George  Cruikshank.  Price  lis. 
cloth,  (uniform  with  "  The  Pickwick  Papers.")  This  Edition 
ha&  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  Author  throughout,  and 
contains  the  whole  of  the  original  illustrations. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.-Second  Edition,  with 
Vignette  Illustrations.  Price  6s.,  in  foolscap  8vo.  Con- 
tents :— Paris  to  Chalons.— Lyons,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Goblin 
of  Avignon. — Avignon  to  Genoa.— Genoa  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood.—Parma,  Mtjdena,  and  Bologna.— Ferrara.— Verona, 
Mantua,  Milan,  and  the  Simplon.  —  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Florence. 

nPHE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.    A  FAIRY 
-L  TALE  OF  HOME.    14th  Edition,  price  5s. 

THE  CHIMES,  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that 
Rang  an  Old  Year  Out  and  a  New  Year  In.    12th  Edition. 
Price  5s. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  In  Prose,  being  a  Ghost 
Story  of  Christmas.    11th  Edition.    Price  5s. 
London :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


In  one  thick  Volume,  8vo,  containing  900  pages,  and  upwards 
of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.,  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  or  the  STRUC- 
TURE, CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS, 
i  llustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

%*  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 


WATER  RAISED  FR6M  ANY  DEPTH  TO  ANY  HEIGHT 
FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MANSIONS,  PUBLIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS, FARM-YARDS,  &c. 


A 


In  the  Press,   to  be  published  early  in  the  spring, 
In  one  vol.  Svo,  to  bind  with  the  School  Botany, 

THE      ELEMENTS     OF      BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL,    PHYSIOLOGICAL,  SYSTEMATICAL, 
AND  MEDICAL; 
With  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Being  a  Fifth  Edition  of 
THE  OUTLINE  or  the  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  BOTANY. 
By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S. 
London  :  BRADBURY^and  Evans,  Whitefriars^ 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd., 

ORCHlDAOEyE  LINDENIAN^E  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  tnd  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain . 

London  :  Bradbdry  &  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


Kand  S.  KNIGHT,  5,  Great  Suffolk-street,  South- 
.  wark  be"  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Agriculturists  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  baving  a  supply  of 
Water  on  their  own  premises,  either  for  domestic  or  orna- 
leSpun'o'e",  to  their  HYDRAULIC  MACHINES  for 
raising  water  from  deep  wells,  ponds,  rivers,  &c,  by  manual 
or  horse-labour,  or  where  a  fall  of  water  can  be  obtained  by 
self-acting  water  wheels  or  Hydraulic  Rams.  „oW„„ 

Many  years'  experience  in  fixing  Hydraulic  Machines,  enables 
T.  and  S.  Knight  to  do  so  on  the  most  simple  and  economical 

P  Estimates  furnished  upon  the  particulars  of  the  quantity  of 
water  required,  situation,  depth  of  well.  &c,  being  forwarded 
to  the  above  address,  where  machines  of  various  descriptions 

"cons'enSoriet'and  other  Buildings  heated  with  Hot  Water 
on  scientific  principles,  combined  with  economical  arrange- 
ment.   . __ 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE; ROOFING. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


Published  This  Day,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  10  Plates,  10s.  6(2.  cloth, 

a^HE  POTATO  PLANT  :  its  Uses  and  Properties  ; 
-  together  with  the  Cause  of  the  present  Malady,  the  Exten- 
sion of  tbat  Disease  to  other  Plants,  the  Question  of  Famine 
arising  therefrom,  and  the  best  means  of  Averting  that  Cala- 
mity. By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bapk  of 
England,  "to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  to  the  Central  Lon- 
don Ophthalmic  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the 
Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  Svo, 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.     With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd.  half 
bound. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradbury  &  Evans, 
90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 

PATENT  ELASTIC  BANDS,  WARRANTED 
NOT  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLD  OR  HEAT 
OF  ANY  SEASON  OR  CLIMATE.— These  Rings  or  Bands 
are  used  instead  of  tape  or  string,  for  holding  Papers  and 
Parcels  of  every  description.  One  of  these  Rings  is  instantly 
placed  round  a  packet  of  Papers,  a  roll  of  Maps,  Prints, 
Music,  &c,  holding  the  same  firmly  and  securely,  saving  the 
time  and  trouble  of  tying,  yet  allowing  of  very  great  addition 
or  reduction  without  any  loss  of  compactness.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  G-irters  (a  size  being  selected  which  requires  little 
stretching) ;  also  for  the  Waist  and  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
Surgical  Bandages,  and  for  a  variety  of  Surgical  and  Manu- 
facturing purposes.  These  Bands  are  also  very  suitable  for 
fastening  the  covers  of  Preserve  and  Pickle  Jars,  Bottles,  &e. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  uses,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  for  which  these  Bands  may  be  applied 
with  advantage,  and  new  applications  will  constantly  suggest 
themselves  when  in  use.  They  may  be  had  of  two  thicknesses, 
and  are  sold  in  boxes  of  six  dozen  each,  of  assorted  sizes,  price 
Gd.  per  box  and  upwards.  Bands  may  be  had  to  order  of 
various  widths  and  thicknesses. 

gS"*  The  above  articles  are  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Dealers 
in  Metallic  Pens.  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  by  Perry 
and  Co.,  at  No.  37,  Red  Lion-square,  London;  and  also  by 
Charles  Macintosh  and  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a  second-hand  MILL,  of  small  or  mode- 
rate size  and  in  good  condition,  for  Crushing  Bones,  an( 
capable  of  thoroughly  reducing  them  to  Powder.  If  the  corre 
spondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  23,  who  signed  him 
self  "  Chemieus,"  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  Advertise 
some  further  information  as  to  the  method  he  adopts^  fo 
grinding  bones,  it  would  be  esteemed  a  favour. — Address  X.S. 
at  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Good,  Stationers,  60,  Moorgate-st.,  City. 


MURRAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 
This  day  is  published,  No.  39,  post  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

GATHERINGS    FROM     SPAIN.      By  Richard 
Ford,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Handbook  for  Spain." 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


!NC£ 


Now  Ready. 

To  AGRICULTURISTS,  LANDLORDS,  and  TENANTS. 
"I  OHNSON  and  SHAW'S  FARMERS'  ALMANAC 
if      for  1847,  240  pp.,  price  Is.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  and  inter- 
leaved, price  2s. ;  to  be  had  of 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  and  every  country  bookseller. 

Also  JOHNSON'S  RURAL  SPELLING  BOOK,  inculcating 
the  first  principles  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  together 
with  general  Education,  price  Is.  Gd.  new  edition,  bound  in 
cloth.  __ 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•     row  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses    Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and   for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  }t  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by  „ 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent  s  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland    Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland    Buccleuch    at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry ; 
and  at  the  R^val  Agricidtv.ral  Society's  House,  Hanover  «««««• 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Ssuare  Foot.     _        _ 
V  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town"  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed.  w-»*. 

£»-  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  BunhiU-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildmgsat  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

lf0te  _Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 
Elegantly  printed,  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title, 
TT'ERI.E    SACRiE;    OR   NOTES   on    the  GREAT 
P  FESTIVALS  of  the  CHURCH. 

WITH  CHANTS  AND  HYMNS  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  SERVICES 
APPOINTED  FOR  EACH. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  the 

REV.    T.   TUNSTALL   HAVERFIELD,  B.D. 

Rector  of  Goddington,  Oxfordshire. 

Price,  to  Subscribers,  15s. ;  to  non-Subscribers,  21s. 

John  Ollivier,  59,  Pail-Mall. 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  for  1847 
0  is  just  published  by  the  Stationers'  Company.  Besides  the 
usual  contents  of  an  almanack,  it  contains  full  information  of 
all  the  fioricultural  discoveries  of  the  past  year,  and  directions 
for  the  future ;  highly  improved  information  relative  to  the 
Potato  ;  Garden  Calendars,  &c. 


TO  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  FARMERS.  _ 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MALT  TAX,  and  its 
effect  on  Lands,  Labour,  and  Commerce  ;  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  art  of  making  Malt,  and  the  mode  of  charging  the 
duty  by  the  Excise.  By  H.  Ayres,  M.R.A.S.  To  be  had  of 
John  Ollivier,  Pall  Mall ;  and  all  Booksellers.    Price  Is. 

APARTMENTS.  —  Gentlemen  or  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  from  the  country  visiting  London  during  the  Cattle 
Show  or  on  other  occasions,  will  find  comfortable  and  respect- 
able Apartments,  at  moderate  charges,  in  the  most  central 
part  of  London.  Conveyances  of  all  kinds  within  a  few  yards. 
—Apply  at  6,  Palsgrave-place,  Temple  Bar,  Strand. 


Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness  Prin 

Albert,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,     i 
Mr.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  28,  Sackville-streex; 
Piccadilly. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  curing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger,  pries 
2s.  Gd.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persont 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed 
price  5s.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  arWI 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  all  feverish  sensations  hi 
the  Mouth,  price  4s.  Gd.  —  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTfl 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  a 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  priei 
4s.  Gd. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  a 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  tw 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdonj 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pri 
cured  him  the  approbation  of  Sra  James  Clare,  Bart.,  anl 
Dr.  Locock.  .,,i 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Sackvill*| 
street,  Piccadilly.        

ODD'S   PATENT   PROTOXIDE   PAINT.— Til 

properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  ira 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damij 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  therj 
fore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  am 
Water-pipes ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  ShippinJ 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  t 
tionwill  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  s 
coed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sola  ground  in  oil,  and  compart 
with  white-lead  its  property  of  oolicealing  is  as  75  to  oO,  so  tha 
one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  half  of  lead.  It  wor^ 
well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  air 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has. 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  owe 
pation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious,  llano 
factured  by  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Si 
E!ros,  London. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  Public  with  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Soldinpots,  with  full  directionsior  use, 
at  is.,  8s„  and  20s.  each. 


BILIOUS  AND  STOMACH  COMPLAINT 
CLTRED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Perhaps  half  tb 
human  race  suffer  from  disorders  of  the  liver,  yet  few  an-  awffl 
that  they  labour  under  bilious  or  liver  complaints,  consequent 
often  take  medicine  that  is  injurious,  and  so  go  on  until  pa, 
all  cure  From  great  experience  it  is  known  that  no  rtmet 
was  ever  found  to  act  so  promptly  upon  the  liver  and  stomac 
as  Holloway's  celebrated  Pills,  as  by  their  means  even  persoi 
of  shattered  constitution  are  soon  restored  to  perfect  dean 
Delicate  females,  either  at  the  turn  of  lit e  or  when  approaclm 
womanhood,  may  derive  from  their  use  the  required  h."^ 
the  liver  at  such  periods  being  at  fault.-Sold  by  all  DroggMl 
and  at  Prof.  Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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NEW  VICTORIA  RASPBERRY. 

GEORGE  CORNWELL,  Market-Gardener, 
Barnet,  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners,  to  bis  new  Victoria  Rasp- 
berry, unequalled  in  the  size  of  its  fruit,  brightness  of  colour, 
and  richness  of  flavour ;  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  Canes  to  be  had  at  E.  C  haul  wood's,  Covent- 
garden ;  Messrs.  W.  and  I.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  also  of 
George  Cornwell,  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet,  and  all  the 
principal  Seedsmen  in  London,  at  31.  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  above-named  Bulb,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom,  has  been  just  received  from 
Italy,  and  may  be  obtained  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mall.  A  choice  collection  of  Orange, 
Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees ;  Azorian,  Catalonian, 
and  Arabian  Jasmines  expected  ia  January  next. 


PEAR  A^r>  MUSCLE  PLUM-TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

XT —"Wanted  40,000  of  the  former,  and  10,000  of  the  latter, 
equal  proportions  of  one  and  two-year  old  plants,  desired  to  be 
bargained  for  immediately,  and  to  be  delivered  well  packed  for 
an  Atlantic  voyage  next  February  or  March,  as  the  weather 
may  permit. — For  particulars  apply,  post  paid,  stating  price 
and  quality  of  the  plants,  to  Messrs.  Willmer  and  Smith, 
Liverpool. 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 


TS'AITE'S  QUEEN  OF  DWARFS  PEA.  —  A 
»  *  splendid  new  variety  growing  only  one  foot  high,  pro- 
ducing a  larger  pod  than  any  of  the  same  habit ;  the  seed  is 
quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and  larger  than  any  Dwarf  Pea 
in  cultivation  ;  it  has  been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Frogmore,  and  appi'oved  of  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her 
Majesty's  table  for  its  superipr  flavour  . .  Per  quart  3s.  Gd. 
NEW  EARLY  WONDER  PEA    ..         ..  „  2     6 

TTAITE'S  NEGRO  MAJOR,  (the  best  French  Bean 
grown,  see  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  and  "  Land- 
Stewards'  Journal,"  the  numerous  Prizes  taken), 

per  quart 26 

4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton-garden. 


HYACINTHS. 

H  HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
•  CINTH  POTS  AND  SUPPORTS,  are  far  more  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  the  Bulb,  more  convenient,  and  much 
more  elegant  than  glasses.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  30  ; 
"  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  for  Feb.  ;  "  Gardeners'  Ga- 
zette ;"  "The  Art-Union,"  for  Dec,  «fcc.  From  Is.  Gd.  each, 
of  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  and  at  H.  Hunt's,  Wholesale 
Garden  Ware  and  China  and  Glass  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico. 


PROLIFIC  PEA. 

JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Long  Sutton,  has  about  20qrs. 
of  his  Prolific  Pea  to  dispose  of.  Price  20s.  per  bushel. 
This  Pea  has  been  adapted  to  field  culture  by  Mr.  C.  from 
tbPstrong  recommendation  of  a  practical  amateur  gardener. 
It  is  a  white  Pea  of  dwarf  variety,  but  now  from  culture  grow- 
ing from  3  to  Zh  feet  high,  and  exceedingly  productive, — Orders 
addressed  as  above,  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 


FOREST  TREES. 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  NURSERIES,  CORK. 

J  and  H.  HAYCROFT  beg  to  inform  Gentlemen 
•  intending  to  plant,  that  they  have  this  season  a  large 
stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  TREES,  which 
they  can  offer  on  very  moderate  terms.  As  a  considerable  re- 
duction will  be  made  on  large  quantities,  it  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  the  sizes  and  number  required  be  stated, 

N.B.  All  packages  delivered  free  by  steam  packets  to 
London,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  and 
by  sailing  vessels  to  nearly  every  port  in  South  Wales. 

Roots  of  Tigridia  conchiflora  25s.  per  100  ;  Ceanothus  aza 
reus,  2  feet,  in  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 


MESSRS.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  inform    the    Nobility 
and  Gentry  they  are  now  supplying  the  following  desir- 
able Hardy  and  other  plants  : —  s.  d, 
Andromeda  ttoribunda,  per  dozen    ..         >■         ..10  0 

6  ditto,  one  of  a  sort,  for  7  0 

25  Azaleas,  new  hardy  Ghent  varieties,  one  of  a 

sort  by  name    . .         . .         . .         . .         .  •         . .  18  0 

25  ditto  ditto,  American  ditto 15  0 

25  Hardy  American  Plants,  one  of  a  sort  by  name  10  6 
12  Rhododendrons,  including  Scarlet,  White,  and 

Rose,  hardy  varieties  12  0 

12  Berberis,  one  of  a  sort  by  name 9  0 

6  Fine  Hardy  Magnolias,  one  of  a  sort  . .  * .  10  0 
100  Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  two  of  a  sort 

byname..        . .  ;         30  0 

50  ditto  ditto  IS  0 

Tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  per  dozen  ..  9  0 
Rose  Harrisouii,  aud  William's  Double  Yellow,  each  2  6 
Rose  Cloth  of  Gold,   and  New  Double  Persian 

Yellow,  each    , .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..36 

Standard  and  Half-standard  Roses,  per  doz.  15s.  to  18  0 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  fine  blooming  plants,  per 

dozen      , .        . .        . .        . .  30  0 

Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  12th  Dec. 


BOX  HEDGING.— A  Quantity  is  required,  apply 
by  letter,  stating  price  and  quality,  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Ramsay, 
Nurseryman  and  Landscape  Gardener,  the  Arboretum, 
Queen's  Elms,  Fulham-road,  Brompton. 


FIG  PLANTS  (not  potted)— A  Quantity  (from  the 
Country)  has  been  received  for  Sale  at  reduced  prices. — ■ 
For  further*  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Ramsat,  Nursery- 
man and  Landscape  Gardener,  Queen's  Elms,  Fulham-road, 
Brompton. 


EVERGREENS.  —  The  unrivalled  collection  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  &c,  now  selling  25  per  cent, 
below  usual  prices.  David  Allan  Ramsat,  Nurseryman  and 
Landscape  Gardener,  takes,  the  liberty  of  reminding  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  of  the  rare  opportunity  offered  to  pur- 
chasers at  the  Arboretum,  Queen's  Elms,  Fulham-road, 
Brompton.  Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  tbe  carrying 
out  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  ground-work  and  Planting  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 


PEAR  TREES. 

RENE  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery, 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  respectfullv  announces  that  he  has  on 
Sale  upwards  of  30,000  fine  PEAR  TREES,  from  his  unrivalled 
collection  of  upwards  of  1200  varieties,  of  which  a  Catalogue 
may  be  had  on  application,  post  paid,  and  a  penny  stamp  in- 
closed, among  which  will  be  found  several  new  ones,  in  parti- 
cular his  new  Beurre,  which  proves  again  this  year  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit  known*  also  one  called  Grosse  Calebash, 
measuring  from  8  to  8&  incbes,  weighing  from  20  to  24  ounces, 
a  perfectly  meltiug  fruit,  ripens  in  November,  quite  different 
from  Calebash  Boss,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  flavour. 

All  the  sorts  insured  to  be  true  to  name,  and  none  sent  out 
by  R.  L.  unless  proved  by  him, — by  application,  as  to  the  time 
of  maturity,.and  description  of  fruit, — as  sufficient.  Having 
devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  above  culture,  he  flatters 
himself  he  has  the  most  select  collection  in  England  or  France. 

Price  : — Langelier*s  Beurre,  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each  tree  ; 
Grosse  Calebash,  5s.,  fine  trees.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
these  varieties  should  not  be  without  them. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  is  in  progress,  and  will 
much  interest  Pear  Growers,  and  proper  pruning  wfll  be  treated 
according  to  the  plan  they  are  grown  in  his  garden,  whicb  is 
different  from  all  other  pruning. 

All  letters  prepaid,  and  remittance  or  reference  from  un- 
known correspondents. 


N 


EW     WEEPING    and    other    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  for  Lawns,  &c.  s.  d. 

American  Weeping  Willow  (Salixamericana  pendula)  ..36 
Weeping  Almond  (Amygdalus  communis  pendula)  . .  3  6 
New  Weeping  Asb  (Fraxinus  lentiscifolia  pendula)        ..26 

Weeping  Mountain  Ash 5     0 

Weeping  Beech 3    6 

,,  ,,       Milton  variety  3    6 

New  Weeping  Birch  (Betula  nigra  pendula)  ..         ..5    0 

New  Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus  glabra  pendula)  . .         ..50 

Weeping  Sophora  (Sophora  jnponica  pendula)      ..         ..5     0 

Weepin*  Lime  (Tilia  alba  pendula) 2    6 

Weeping  Aspen  Poplar  (Populus  tremula  pendula)  . .  3  6 
Tbe  above  are  all  grafted  on  straight  stems,  7  to  S  feet  in 
height.  The  American  Weeping  Willow  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  trees  known  ;  it  is  never  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  The  Elm  is  also  a  most  graceful  tree,  very  pen- 
dulous, with  rather  small  shining  leaves, 


Amelanchier  florida 
„       ovalis 
,,      parvifolia 
,,       sanguiuea 


3s.  Gd.     Pyrus  grandiflora  . .  3    0 

0  „      floribunda  . .  3     0 

0         Cotoneaster  nummularia  2     6 

0  „  -       rotundifolia  2    6 

tomentosa  . .  3    0 

The  above  are  grafted  on  straight  stems,  5  to  6  feet  in  height ; 

they   all  form  small  trees,   of  much  beauty,   flowering  from 

March  till  May. 

New  Double  Chinese  Crab  (Pyrus  spectabilis  Riversii),  5s.— a 
variety  with  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers  than  the  original; 
standards,  5  feet.  -  s,  d. 


Broom,  cream  coloured  .  3 

6 

Cytisus  elongatus           . .  2 

6 

„        yellow     . .         . .  3 

6 

a      purpureus          . .  2 

6 

,,      white  Portugal . .  3 

ft 

„             „       florealbo  2 

6 

,,      pink  Portugal    . .  3 

6 

,,             „      elongatus 

,,      double   flowering 

(new)    5 

0 

(G.  tinctoria  plena)    . .  3 

6 

„       sessilifolius         . .  2 

6 

Genista  purgans  . .        . .  2 

6 

,,       supinus    . .         . .  2 

6 

„        anxantica          . .  2 

6 

,,      Weldenii . .        . .  3 

6 

The  above  Brooms  and  Cytisus  are  aU  grafted  on  straight 
stems  of  tbe  Laburnum,  5  to  G  feet  in  heigbt. 

Red  Horse  Chestnut  (.Esculus  rubicunda),  fine  plants,  5  to 
6  feet,  for  avenues,  51.  per  100. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  begs  to  offer  the  above  trees,  all  of  which 
are  well  adapted  for  Lawns  or  Pleasure-grounds. 

Sawbridge worth,  Dec.  12, 


OOTATO  SEED.— The  Produce  of  Potatoes  (from 
*-  the  Azores)  grown  last  season,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
by  Mr.  Hatward,  Lymington,  Hants.  Mr.  H.  has  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  Valuable  Seed,  which  he  is  anxious  should  be  distri- 
buted as  widely  as  possible.  He  will  forward  a  packet  to  aDy 
address  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 


LARCH  PLANTS.  —  Wanted  immediately,  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Strong  Healthy  LARCH  PLANTS, 
about  18  inches  high.  Quality  and  Lowest  Price  to  be  stated 
to  J.  Holman,  3,  Devonshire-place,  Tonbridge  Wells. 


CATTLE  SHOW. 

JG.  WAITE,  in  returning  thanks  to  his  country 
•  Friends  for  the  very  liberal  support  he  has  already  re-- 
ceived  this  season,  begs  to  state  that  he  has  neither  spared  time 
nor  expense  in  making  his  STOCK  of  SEEDS  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  house  in  the  kingdom ;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  some,  he  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
every  article  in  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Floricultural 
produce  worthy  of  notice.  And  also  begs  to  intimate  to  those 
who  intend  to  honour  him  with  their  commands,  that  they  may 
rely  upon  having  their  orders  despatched  without  delay. 

Catalogues  of  prices  (on  terms  more  liberal  than  any  other 
housein  the  Trade)maybe  bad  on  application  at  4,  Eyre-street 
Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*-J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inapec-. 
tion.  Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250, 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 


NOW  READY  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB  (the  earliest 
known),  producing  fine  stalks  of  a  bright  transpa- . 
rent  pink.  Roots  planted  in  a  cellar  or  dark  closet  now, 
will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  three  weeks.  Extra  strong  roots, 
9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller,  Gs.  per  dozen.  MYATT'S 
VICTORIA  RHUBARB,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  STRONG 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  2s.  Gd.  per  100;  and  SEAKALE,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

The  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  unequalled 
for  its  size  and  flavour,  and  originally  sent  out  by  Youell 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  by  them  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
of  the  same  stock  they  had  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  most  of  the  nobility  ;  as  well  as  two 
awards  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  They  can  also 
supply  fine  trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  war- 
ranted true  to  name. 

STRAWBERRIES— Dickson's  Royal  Pine  15s.  per 
100,  Princess  Alice  Maude  3s.  Gd.  per  100,  British  Queen  3s.  Gd. 
per  100. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

FUCHSIA  CORALLINA,  5s.  per  plant,  post  free. 

ERICAS,  fine  sorts,  bv  name,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  5s.  per  100,  very  strong,  for 
blooming  next  spring. 

FINEST  VERBENA  SEED  from  their  extensive  collection,. 
2s.  6d.  per  100  seeds. 

FUCHSIA  Ditto,  Ditto,  2s.  Gd.  per  100  seeds. 

For  the  particulars  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Carna- 
tions, Picotees  and  Pink3,  Camellias,  new  seedling  Cinerarias,. 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbricata, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  &c,  they  beg  to  refer  to  their 
Advertisement  of  the  14th  Nov.,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  17th 
of  October. 

TRUE  ASH-LEAYED  KIDNEY  POTATOES,  2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
SHILLING'S  NEW  EARLY  POTATOES,  3s.  perpeck. 
EARLY  COCKNEY  POTATOES,  3s.  perpeck. 
Warranted  free  from  disease. 
QUICK,    OR    TRANSPLANTED    WHITETHORN. 

A  few  hundred  thousands  of  the  above  (in  the  finest  condition, 
stout,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  heigbt)  at  7s.  per  1000. 

Steamers  from  this  port  to  Rotterdam  and  Hull  twice  a 
week,  and  to  London  daily. 

Youell  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Great  Yarmouth. 

TRAINED  WALL-TREES,  Ac. 

JC.  WHEELER  has  this  season  to  dispose  of  a  large 
•  quantity  of  Trained  PEACH,  NECTARINE,  and  APRI- 
COT TREES,  exceedingly  fine,  healthy,  of  good  varieties,  and 
warranted  correct  to  name.  Lists  of  the  sorts  may  be  had  on 
application.  A  large  number  of  MOSS  ROSES  potted  upwards 
of  a  year,  and  now  fine  plants  weU  established  for  forcing,  price 
10s.  per  dcz.  ;  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Also  upwards 
of  800,000  Transplanted  Fibrous-rooted  QUICK,  at  from  10s. 
to  30s.  per  1000  ;  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  6s.  per  bushel.  Trees, 
tfce.  added  as  compensation  for  long  carriage.  Agent  for  the 
Cuba  Bast  or  Matting. 
J.  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsholm  Nursery,  Gloucester. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,QENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN*  OTHERS. 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
«  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft.— Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  13  •■        ..  „      0  16    0        ., 

3  „  „  ..         ..,,150 

3  to  4  ft.        „  ,      1  10    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
l£to2ft.     „  ..        ..  at£0    8    0       „ 

2     „  3  „       „  ..         . .  „      0  12    0        ,, 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA. 
can  supply  them  at  the  foUowing  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „  18      „  „      3  15    0 

18  „  20      „  ,,500         „ 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  3s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction.— 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 
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To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  about  to  Plant  this  Season. 

WSKIRV1NG,  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool,  begs 
•  to  announce  that  the  STOCK,  in  his  New  Nursery 
Grounds,  being  now  lit  for  SALE,  he  is  enabled  this  Season  to 
offer  a  more  extensive  Collection  of  FRUIT  TREES,  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS  than  he  has  ever 
before  offered  to  the  public.  Priced  catalogues  of  which  may 
be  had  on  application. 

The  FOREST  TREES  consist  of  several  Millions,  including 
OAK,  ASH,  ELM,  LARCH,  SCOTCH  FIR,  SPRUCE,  and  all 
the  common  Forest  Trees  generally  planted  in  this  country  ; 
and,  of  the  following,  for  Underwood, — HAZEL  SLOE 
PRIVET.  HOLLY,  RHODODENDRON,  BERBERIS  AQl'I- 
FOLIA,  LAUREL,  &c 

In  addition  to  the  general  Collection  of  Forest  Trees  usually 
planted,  W.  S.  would  recommend  the  two  following  new  and 
very  Ornamental  Hardy  Trees,  viz.  ARAUCARIA  IMBRI- 
CATA,  and  CEDRUS  DEODARA.  The  stock  of  the  former 
consists  of  many  Thousands  of  fine  Plants,  two  years  old, 
grown  from  Seed  in  the  open  ground,  expressly  for  Forest 
Planting.  Also,  several  Thousands  selected  Plants,  of  various 
sizes,  1  to  3  feet  high,  in  Pots,  well  formed,  and  adapted  for 
effect,  on  lawns,  parks,  or  avenues.  Since  the  introduction  to 
public  notice,  of  this  Tree,  ten  years  since  by  the  Advertiser,  it 
has  been  extensively  planted  from  his  Nursery  in  every  county 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  a  complaint  of  its  not 
being  perfecly  hardy,  which  now  induces  him  to  offer  it  for 
general  planting  as  a  Forest  Tree  well  adapted  to  our  climate. 
f  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  Cedrcts  Deodara, 
■which  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  His  stock  of 
this  Tree  being  more  limited  than  the  foregoing,  W.  S.  can 
only  offer  a  few  Thousands  of  fine  Plants,  1  to  3  feet  higli,  all 
warranted  from  Seed.  He  has  also  for  Sale  at  present  a  few 
fine  specimen  Plants  of  the  following  : — 

Araucaria  Excelsa        8   to  12  feet 

„  Cusmngiiahii        ..        ..4    to  10  feet 

„  Braziliana 1J  to    6  feet 

Railway  Contractors,  and  others,  enclosing  new  Lands  or 
improving  old  Estates  with  new  fences,  can  be  supplied  to  any 
extent  with  fine  transplanted  THORN  QUICK,  of  various  ages 
at  very  moderate  prices. 
December,  1846. 


"DOGERS  and  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Contracting 
-"  Planters,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  NURSERY  STOCK,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  are  healthy, 
strong,  and  well  rooted,  growing  on  heath  land,  in  exposed 
bleak  aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste 
land  planting.  From  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine 
growth  of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the 
low  prices  quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if 
ordered  in  quantities  of  100,000,  delivered  in  London  by  rail- 
way, or  coastwise  by  steam  vessels  : — 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES,  4c. 

Ash....: lyearls.Gd.    2years  3s.  M.    3  years  5s.  M. 

Beech ,,      4     G 

Birch  „     5    6 

Spanish  Chesnut  ,,    10     0  „    15     0 

Fir,  Scotch ,,10  ,,2    0 

,,    Pinaster  ...    ,,3    6  ,,46 

„  Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 
sea,  one  year,  7s.  6U  ;  two  years,  10s.  per  1000  ;  and  in  small 
pots  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickenin" 
plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100. 

Oak,   English.— The  true    "Durmast"    of  the    New  Forest 
(Qutrcus  sessiliflora),  the  most  valuable  species,  pro- 
ducing timber  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  one  year 
7s.  6d. ;  two  years,  10s.  per  1000, 
,,        Common  English,  three  rears,  3s.  Gd.  per  1000 
TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  4c 


J  AMERICAN  POTATO  SEED. 

M.  THORBURN    and   Co.,    Seedsmen,   &c,   15, 
•   John-street,  New  York,  U.  S.,  offer  for  Sale  (price  51  is 

SnTA'V°o=^l!?-peroz0251bs-ofthefinest  WHITE  KIDNEY 
roiAlUbUD,  raised  the  present  year  in  one  of  the  Northern 
states,  by  an  experienced  farmer,  with  the  utmost  care,  from 
Potatoes  entirely  free  from  disease  ;  indeed  the  opinion  is  pre- 
velent  in  America  among  practica  .men,  that  roots  affected 
with  the  rot  do  not  mature  the  blossom,  and  of  course  are 
seedless,  vi  hether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain 
the  Seed  now  offered  was  gathered  from  a  vigorous  healthy 

Orders,  with  a  remittance,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention, 
or  may  be  left  with  Mr.  George  Charlwood,  Covent-garden 
London,  where  a  sample  of  the  Seed  may  be  seen. 

DAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street.  King's- 
a-o  r??d^  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans ;  Egyptian,  Canada,' 
p  ?a-'i  Ba™acle.  ^rent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes 
I  intail  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  Lai 
brador,  Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Docks 
Call  Ducks,  4c  ,  domesticated  and  pinioned;  also  Spanish, 
C?*;  ^hma,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  and 
at  6,  Halt-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 

a    ncrT.„GiASS  F0R  CONSERVATORIES. 

A  Pr?L,EY  PELLA-TT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass  Works, 
A  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  are  prepared  to  supply  (in 
quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet)  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  of  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following^  Cash  Prices: 
Any  size  under  2  feet  super.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot  . .         . .  a^ 

16  oz.       °  ••        ••       -a. 

21  oz-       „  ,',  '.'.'.'."       s 

26  oz.        ,,  "  ..         "         •'      jj 

squareLfooSt9UareS  UP'°  10  inS-  '^  8  *"8-'  fr°m  lid' to  **■  Per 

ni  as'-J^Tt?™6  ?z'  is  ful1  sll'™gth  for  Greenhouses. 
GLASo  MILK  PANS,  White,  5s.  6d.  each  ;  Green,  4s.  each. 
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Gr  ,„C,T0  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  4c. 
LASS— Any   quantity  of  16  oz.  Sheet   Glass,   in 

r        oTi „sizcs'  P,acked  in  boxes,  containing  100  feet  each 
from  id.  to  3Jd.  per  foot,  according  to  size  ' 

to'therfoo'teSCripti011  °f  Horticultm'al  Glass>  from  13  to  32  oz. 

GLASS  'DAIRY  PANS,  the  same  size  and  strength  as 
earthenware,  from  3s.  id.  to  4s.  6d.  each 

Improved  Garden  Hand-lights.  21  oz.  Glass  Pantiles,  at 
lis.  per  dozen.  * 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


1  year.  2  years. 

■alder ISs.Od.  25s.  Od. 

Ash    7    G  12    6 

Beech   12    6  25    0 

Birch    10    0  20    0 

Chesnut,  Spanish 20    0  30    0 

Elm,  Wych, or  Scotch...  12    6  15    0 

Fir,  Scotch 10    0  15    0 

„    Larch  10     0  15     0 

„    Spruce    12     6  25     0 

,,    Pinaster 10     0  15     0 

„    Sea  Pine    20     0  30    0 

Hazel    15    0  30    0 

Poplar,  Black 20    0  40     0 

Oak,  Eng.  (Durmast)...  20    0  30     0 

Sycamore   15    0  30    0 


3  years. 

35s.  Od.  p.  1000. 

25    0 

40 

40 

40 

40 

25 


40 
25 

40 
40 
80 

10 
40 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
u  j  GLA-SS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  •  also  Glass 
Pantiles  lis  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.     Oils,   Colours,   Brushes,  4c,  of  the  best 

fe^T'/V0*?8'  p?le%  at^-  E«HIC*'s.  28,  Castle-street, 
East,  Oxford-street.       V  For  Ready  Money  only 

RoSnsP4cENT  T13NTILAT0RS  for  public  Offices,  Smoking 


|_J  UGH   LOW  and  CO.  have  for  Sale  HOYA  l\ 
<7tT  ,  P?RIA,LIS,  described  as  under  by  Dr.  Lindlet,  in  \ 

Botanical  Register  "  for  the  present  month.    Price  of  plarf 
63s.  each.     No  discount  will  be  aRowed  J 

"This  is  the  most  noble  climbing  plant  we  have  ever  se. 
Beautiful  specimens  in  flower  have  for  some  months  been  ' 
our  possession    sent  from  Borneo  by  Mr.  Low,  jun.  ■  but    I 
have  refrained  from  publishing  an  account  of  them,  under  tl 
supposition  that  no  living  plant  had  reached  England     l\ 

sion  of  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton,  who  has  already  begun  to  put  I 
into  the  trade.  Imagine,  then,  a  true  Hoya,  with  wooUy  sten  [ 
leaves  6  inches  long,  and  clusters  of  the  most  magnificei 
flowers,  forming  a  diadem  of  ten  rays;  each  flower  fully I 
inches  in  diameter,  and  with  the  delicate  texture  of  theeomm,  I 
Hoya  carnosa  ;  and  he  will  have  some  notion  of  this  supe 
species.  In  Mr.  Low's  letter  from  Sarawak,  dated  January  1 
1S46,  we  have  the  following  account  of  its  discovery  :— '  On  ti 
next  day,  when  in  the  territory  of  the  Gumbang  Dyaks  I  foui 
another  curious  plant,  belonging  to  Asclepiads ;  it  is  an  et 
phytal  climber.  There  was  but  one  individual  growing  fro 
tire  decayed  part  of  a  tree,  also  overhanging  the  river  TI 
flowers  are  large  and  in  umbels,  the  leaves  are  leathery,  an 
the  stem  abounds  in  a  white,  perhaps  acridjuice.  The  contra 
between  the  purple  of  the  petals  and  the  ivory  white  of  tt 
parts  of  fructification  rendersithighly  beautiful.'  This  specii 
is  certainly  new,  unless  it  should  be  the  Asclepias  Sussuela  i 
Roxburgh,  a  Moluccan  plant,  said  to  have  flowers  nearly 
inches  m  diameter ;  but  that  botanist  cites,  without  any  doiib 
the  Corona  Ariadnes  ot'Rumphius,  which  has  flowers  only  a 
large  as  a  shilling  (denarius),  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  th 
species  now  described.  Neither  can  this  be  the  Hoya  specios 
of  Dccaisne,  which  has  the  flowers  velvety  inside,  and  onl 
lef  inch  across  ;  nor  the  Hoya  grandiflora  of  Blume,  which  ha 
leaves  woolly  beneath.  These  glorious  species  are  still  to  b 
imported,  one  from  Java,  the  other  from  Amboyna  ;  and  eithe 
would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  gardens." 
Clapton  Nursery,  Dec.  12. 
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Willow  (Conje  well),  a  new  and  valuable  American  species  for 
Coppice  or  Hop  Poles,  of  rapid  growth  ;  one  year  40s  ■  two 
years,  60s. :  threeyears,  80s.  per  1000.  ' 

£aurel !■■: lyear,20s.  2 years,  40s.  3years,  80s.  p.  1000 

Evergreen  Privet...        „    20  „      40  ,        80 

Elder,  common  black,  excellent  for  sea  embankments  2  to's  ft 
8s.  per  100. 

The  above  Transplanted  are  from  £  a  foot  to  2  feet  high 
Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  2  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  im- 
mediate effect,  are  from  25s.  to  75s.  per  100. 

BHODODENDRONS.-Excellent  for  cover,  and  not  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches,  30s.  •  3  to 
4  inches,  60s. ;  5  to  6  inches,  80s.  per  1000.     ' 

„         1  foot,  15s. ;  1$  to  2  feet,  30s.  to  50s.  per  100. 

,,        ponticum  roseum,  1  to  11  feet,  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

,,        Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot,  50s.  per  100. 

„         Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  Cd.  to  5s.  each. 

„         Seedling  hybrids,  25s.  per  100. 

,,        arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet,  5s.  each. 
These  Rhododendrons  are  all  transplanted  and  well  rooted. 

Pinus  (Abies)  Douglasii,  in  00  size  pots,  2  to  3  inches,  from  seed, 

60s.  per  doz. ;  and  a  few  handsome  plants  in  barge  pots,  3  to 

4  feet,  from  seed,  42s.  each. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  $  foot,  50s. ;  1  foot,  75s.  per  100. 
Clematis  azurea,  50s.  per  100.    Clematis  flammula,  25s.  per  100. 
Bignonia  radicans,  6s.  per  doz. 
Aristolocbia  Sipho,  Gs.  per  doz. 
Common  China  Rose,  25s,  per  100. 

Perpetual  Tree  Violet,  strong  flowering  plants,  50s  per  100. 
Neapolitan  Violets,  flowering  plants,  30s.  per  100. 
Flowering  Thorns,  three  sorts,  40s.  per  100. 
tJiant  Irish  Ivy,  12s.  ijd.  per  100. 
Arbutus,  bedded,  4  to  6  in.  fine,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
Cotoneastermicrophylla,  8s.  per  100. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AMERICAN 
HERBACEOUS,  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive 
collection.  Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES,  including 
all  the  new  sorts.  Printed  Catalogues  and  prices  of  which  may 
be  had  on  application  at  their  Nurseries,  Red  Lodge,  North 
Stoneham,  or  Floricultural  Gardens,  Southampton. 

S&-  If  ordered  in  less  quantity  than  the  above  quotations, 
the  charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

Agents  for  Prestoe's  Mushroom  Spawn 


[_JOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATINC 

A-l-HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi 
p,Ss.'„and  at  Tery  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  ani 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

_  D.  andE.  Ballet  having  devotedmuch  timeto  the  considera 
tion  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  o 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  O' 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com. 
bined  durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
tor  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  andE.  Ballet  also  constructin  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  • 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


/ZJ.EORGE    HADEN,    Engineer,    Manufacturer    of 
*-■    Ventilating  Warm  Air  Stoves,  Warm  Water  and  Steam 
Apparatus,  4c,  for  Churches,  Dwelling-houses,  and  Horticul- 
tural Buildings,  6,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 
G.  H.  has  for  many  years  been  extensively  engaged  throu»h- 
out  the  Kingdom  in  Warming  and  Ventilating  Mansions  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  Churches  aud  Chapels,  Colleges,  Infirma- 
ries, Schools,  County  Buildings,  Court  Rooms  and  Prisons 
Banks,  Conservatories,  Hothouses  and  Vineries,  4c    He  be»s 
to  intimate  that  the  Stoves  are  manufactured  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendence,  and  he  has   at  present  an  extensive 
supply  on  hand.  The  Advertiser  is  prepared  to  give  designs  and 
estimates,   and  furnish  every  information  to  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  requiring  such  apparatus  on  applying  at  his  office. 
The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  orders  committed  to 
his  care. — 6,  St.  Andrew-squre,  Edinburgh. 


CJEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
w  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND" 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET     PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.  * 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
-Lr  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdrbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Iheir  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  ; 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Mr' 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places  — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
<J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses 
4c,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heatis=el 
cured  to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 
S.  4  Co.  have  also  to  6tate  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  •  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heatingthem  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  4c  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  4c  4c. 


PERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 
SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  • 
Wh.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  • 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ■ 
COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON.       ' 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers    are   recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  wiU  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Import 
Warehouses. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN 
""PHE   attention   of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 

r  xnr???^".'™^1"9' is  re9uested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes.' 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  4c,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GUANO,   4c. 
ARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES_on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 

Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Hoyal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures , 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 
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T  C  H  E  N 
SEEDS. 
.  1— Complete  Collection,  consisting  of  20  quarts 
if  best  kinds  of  PEAS  and  all  other  Seeds  in  pro- 
portion, and  of  the  most  approved  kinds  for  one 
rears  supply      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    £3 

_>.  2— Complete  Collection,  in  smaller  quantities, 
equally  choice  sorts        . .  . .  . .  . .'      2 

.  3— Ditto,  ditto,  ditto 
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GARDEN'!  trees  are  incapable  of  sustaining  injury  from  such  |  in  plants  of  all  kin"ds,  woodv   or"  herbaceous 


[  causes,  because  their  leaves  are  gone. 


If 


I  so,  its  value  would  be  inestimable  to  the  forester, 


„  .    .,  ,       .     ,      ,  — -  o- —  "">  ■«  "<*iuc  nuum  ue  inestimable  to  tne  forester 

>n"h-  VT  whether  m    the   cold  ■  and  we  strongly  recommend  those  who  have  leisure 


!  months  of  the  year  any  trees  will  make  roots. 
9 1  Some  physiologists  peremptorily  deny  the  possi- 
o  J  bility  of  roots  appearing  in  the  absence  of  leaves, 


&£»™M1o™  have"  the  honour  and"  privU  of  ^  theref?re  a,,h°.U?h  *«*  d°  "»'  altogether 
fernng  to  Gardeners  and  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  under.  °OJCCt  to  the  assertion  that  roots  are  formed  in 
■ntioned  places  who  have  annually  availed  themselves  of  this  '  winter  or  late  autumn,  thev  Only  admit  that  nossi- 
onom.  cal  and  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  the  best  sorts  ;  i.:i:tl.  :„    ,k„   „„  c  -  •        ™,     .l     ,     Poss.'- 

GARDEN  SEEDS,  and  who  have  expressed' themselves  in     U,llV   ln    tne    case    Of    evergreens.      Their  theorv  IS 

that  roots  are  formed  by  the  action  of  leaves  ;  and 


-  expressed  themselves  in 
k  highest  degree  pleased  with  the  crops,  viz.,  at  or  near 
^asgow,  Perth,  Ed  nburgh,  Aberdeen,  Newport,  Monmouth, 
trdi-'.in,  Brecon,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Ludlow,  Gloucester, 
iull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Bnry  St.  Edmund's.  Wolverhampl 
«1,  York,  Bristol.  Exeter,  Brighton,  Plymouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
tndsor.  Bath,  Newbury,  Oxford,  Maidstone,  Cirencester' 
J-erpool.  Hertford,  Grantham,  Canterbury,  Portsmouth.  Ire- 
♦d,  and  many  others,  of  whom  the  addresses  may  be  had 
^application. 

iarly  orders  are  requested  and  recommended,  as  some  sorts 
iin  great  demand. 

!♦•  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  office  in  London,  or  any 
*tion  of  the  Great  Western  Railwav  between  London  and 
istol. 

Pittances  are  not  required  from  known  correspondents, 
m  those  who  give  satisfactory  references, 
ling  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Dec.  12. 

'fORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
I  Notice  is  herebv  given,  that  the  EXHIBITION"  OF 
OWERS   AND    PBX1T,   in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the 

-;uing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdavs, 

jL  M.ny  8  ;  June  18  ;  and  July  17  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  20, 
le  last  day  on  which  the  usual  privileged  Tickets* are  issued 

"'ellows  of  the  Societv. 


-ARNER'S  SUPERIOR  EARLY  EMPEROR 
J  FEA. — This  splendid  new  PEA.  admitted  as  beingthe 
•  lest  and  best-flavoured  Pea  known,  may  be  had,  at  2s.  Gd. 

■  quart,   of  Fbedebick  Wabni:b,  Seedsman,  2S,  Cornhill, 
'  don.     Also  the  improvedEARLT  GREEN  MARROW  PEA, 

■  .ng  a  dark-green,  glossy  pod,  much  superior,  in  flavour  and 
■iness,  to  the  old  varieties,  at  1?.  »>i.  per  quart. 

i|  general   collection  of  HYACINTHS,    Arc,  in    the   best 
eties. 


to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject.  To  those  accus- 
tomed to  philosophical  investigation  we  need  not'make 
any  suggestions  ;  but  to  others  we  venture  to  re- 
commend the  following  forms  of  experiment : — 

1.  Take  half  a  dozen  young  trees,  exactly  alike'in 
age  and  size  ;  open  a  trench  ;  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  place  three  plants  in  each  half ;  in  the  one  di- 
_  vision  dust  the  roots  with  the  superphosphate,  leave 
that  therefore  when  leaves  are  off  roots  will  not  j  Fb*  otl*ers.  ""  their  natural  state.  Fill  in 'the  soil,  and 
grow.  Their  theorv  is  wrong  ;  thev  should  u=e  j  '?■  ,  ^""S  when  tne  bn(ls  are  beginning  to  swell  take 
their  eyes.    In  1645'we  examined,  on  the  -2Gth  Feb-  > !     p  up'  and  observe  the  state  of  the  roots  in  the 

ruaiy,  the  roots  of  various   trees,  and   we  found  I   *%  "^'.i,.  „  ■  t      , 

young  ones  formed  abundantly  on  Sambucus  race-   t„  *    ZLTa       a    exPe[,mLel:t  '  but  1&av*  the  plants 
mcaT  Ribes    sanguineum    and    divaVTcatum,    the  '  ^me^wS  ^  "  ^  end  rf  ^ 

Sycamore,  Plum,   Peach  and  Apple.     Such  ever-  j      3.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  vegetables  or  peren. 
greens  as   Hollies,   Garrya,  Common   Broom,  and  !  nial  plants.  =«:iaoies  or  peren. 

Portugal  Laurel,  had  also  produced  them  in  large  |  *■  Fal  a  number  of  bottles  with  water  ;  into  some 
quantity.  The  statement,  therefore,  that  roots  can  Put  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime,  say  a  teaspoonful 
only  be  formed  in  the  presence  of  leaves  is  un- ' to  a  pint  of  water  ;  put  into  each  a  Willow-cuttine 
true.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  nearly  as  stated  in  * 
a  passage  given  in  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture," 
which  we  venture  to  quote. 

_"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  roots 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  vegetable  physiology  still  to  be  in- 
vestigated with  reference  to  horticulture.  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  cause  the  cutting  of 


taking  care  that  the  cuttings  are  all  alike  ;  keep  them 
in  a  sitting-room,  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  watch  the 
growth  of  the  roots  ;  noting  carefully  in  which  they 
first  appear.  This  last  experiment  would  probably  be 
as  conclusive  as  any. 

We  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  interested,  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beck,  on  the 


rfje  teatimutp  Qfywmtte. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1846. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

Tpbedat,        Dec  IS— Linnean 

W2&3S4DAV,      —   IS — Society  of  Arts. 


iOT  an  autumn  arrives  but  it  brings  with  it  a  re- 
al of  the  question  as  to  when  tkees  should  be 
nsplanted.  From  the  enquiries  that  are  made, 
the  doubts  expressed  and  the  dogmatical  asser- 
s  that  come  before  us,  one  would  think  that  the 
ect  had  never  been  previously  considered.  And 
it  has  been  long  ago  disposed  of  conclusively  by 
i  experience  and  reason.     That  the  autumn  i" 


how  rapidly  they  are  emitted  by  others";  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  difficulty  would  be  diminished  in 
all  such  cases  if  we  knew  exactly  under  what  cir- 
cumstances roots  are  formed.  Nothing,  however, 
sufficiently  certain  and  general  to  merit  quotation 
has  yet  been  ascertained  concerning  this  important 
subject,  except  the  following  facts"  viz.,  that  roots 
are  most  readily,  if  not  exclusively,  formed  in  dark- 
ness aud  moderate  moisture,  that  they  are  not,  like 
branches,  the  development  of  previously  formed 
buds,  but  appear  fortuitously  and  irregularly  from 
the  woody  rather  than  the  cellular  partof  a  "plant ; 
and  that  their  production  is  in  some  way  conr.ected 


niary  interest  in  the  matter.  We  have"  a  communi- 
cation from  H.  Belvillf,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
we  shall  publish  next  week. 


CONTINENTAL  GARDENING,  &c 
In  an  interesting  tour,  which  I  have  just  completed, 
on  the  Continent,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
botanical  and  horticultural  aspect  of  the  countries 
through  which  I  passed,  and  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
the  result  of  my  observations  mav  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  ° 


With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  I  saw  no- 
with  the  presence   of  leaves  or  leaf-buds,  because    tilin?  'm  tbe  whole  of  my  tour  through  Belgium,  Ger- 


portions  of  a  stem  having  neither  leaves  nor  leaf-   man-r'  and  Switzerland,  that  harmonised  in  any  degree 
■)uds,  produce  roots  unwillingly,  if  al 
uch  roots  perish  if  their  appearance  1 


buds,  produce  roots  unwillingly,  if  at  all  •  and  that    w£ateTe^  mth  our  English  notions  of  propriety  and 
'    nee  be  not  speedily  i  1 1%  Af/I  J "^  iS?  ?-!?*  ±52  !ed  of  DiU^ 


followed  by  the  formation  of  leaves.  Thus,  although  |  felt  to^'"""  ?  ^  flo^er'Sarden  that  commended 

the  first  appearance  of  the  root  in  the  embryo  plant, '  priety  •  while 

at  the  time  of  germination,  precedes  the  expansion  '  Grass/whether  in  lawn  or  edgings,  gives/a  character~oi 


universally,  the  disorderly  state  of  the 

„»'  in  lawn  or  edgings,  gives  a  character  of 

ot  the  seed-leaves,  yet  the  young  root  will  not  live    untidiness  and  neglect  which  nothing  hetter  in  the 

Even  |  flowers  can  possibly  redeem.     I  strongly  suspect  that 


unless  the  seed  leaves  are  enabled  to  act.'' 


proper  season  in  this  country  for  transplanting  ! tnis  °P""on  must  however  be  taken  with  some  ex-  :  we  are  at  issue  with  foreigners  altogether  in  this  respect, 
?s  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again,  and  also  '  cePti°n ;  for  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  the  White-   anii  that  onf  principles  of  taste  and  propriety  are 
upon  the  whole,  November  may  be  selected    thorn  will  form  and  remain  alive  for  a  long  time  '  ^fJoUjat  variance.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right, 
he  best  of  all  months  for  the   operation.     We 
.1  not  again  travel  over  the  ground  which  we 
3   thoroughly  beaten  in  former  years   without 
ting  an  objection  to  this  view ;  if  our  previous 


even  if  leaves  do  not  speedily  follow. 


but  I  have  the  impression  that  they  laugh  at  us°for 


It  will,  doubtless,  be  asked,  "  what  then  i=  that  '  ^f-Tf  °^  ,Grass  so  elose1^-  Ic  k  a  Po£t-  however, 
power  which  calls  the  root  into  existence  -  "  We  r  u  a  we.,'lan  neTer.  ^nrrender,  and  every  En- 
reply,  "the  same   power  which  causes  the  bud  to  '■% ^if™^!  *aT  >Z*t  ?e'  that  the  perfection 

o  I  of  well-mown  lawns  adds  the  highest  charm  and  delio-ht 


,mes  will  not  satisfy  the  planar,  we  have  ao  N™*  the  leaves  to  form,  the  pollen  to  act,  the  j  to  ouTflower^dl^  K^s^ ^^ccoX^o 


ns  of  carrying  conviction  to  his  mind,  unless  it 
■n  one  point,  which  has  beenlittle  touched  upon. 
Dugh  it  is  material  to  the  enquiry, 
he  great  object  of  a  planter  is  to  induce  his  trees 
trike  root  with  the  smallest  possible  delay,  or 
;ast  to  produce  roots  before  there  is  any  great 
and  upon  their  activity.     This  takes  place  most 


seed  to  produce  its  embryo  ;  which  enables  vege-  I  our  views,  many  a  fault  in  the  borders  can  be  endured 
ration  to  breathe,  and  feed,  and  grow  ;  which  dis-  j  with  comparative  ease.  But  in  all  directions  I  saw  the 
tinguishes    all    organised   beings    from   the   brute   'awns  left  to  grow  till  the  Grass  was  profitable,  and 


matter  of  which  they  consist — which  gives  to  man 
the  high  attributes  of  his  nature.  It  fs  vitality  ; 
a  word  which  so  called  philosophers  in  their  igno- 
rance, or  presumption,  may  sneer  at,  but  which  in 
dly  at  two  seasons  ;  either  when^  tree  is  i trat^1  ls  l^e  unknown  force  that  controls  the  energy 
red  with  full-grown  healthy  leaves,  or  when  it  ]  of  matter,  and  directs  it  to  special  ends.* 
rst  bursting  into  leaf.      Colonel    Greenwood!      T.he '.production  of  roots  is  then  a  special  exercise   _ 

ned  theoretically  right  when  he  declared  that  !  ?f  ^tality,  of  life,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  out  an  atom  of  taste,  dirty,  and  disorderly  •  and  in  fact" 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  were  ! rf  ma-v. not  be  possiHe  to  excite  that  vitality  by  j  I  did  not  see  a  single  object  of  interest  except  one 
lest  for  transplanting  the  generality  of  English  \  artificial  means.  Warmth  is  the  great  natural  •  arrangement,  which  was  new  to  me,  viz.  Violets  as  an 
;  (see  "  The  Tree-Lifter,"  p.  61);  but  he  a?ent  to  bring  about  this  end;  and  wherever  it  is  !  edging  to  a  long  bed  in  full  flower  :  they  formed  a  very 
ected  the  serious  practical  difficulties  arising  applied  judiciously  its  effect  is  certain;  but  in  |  f ven> pleasing  line,  and  were  (in  October)  in  full  bear- 
the  exhaustino- action  of  the  leaves.  Whether  •  common  Plantations  we  have  no  great  means  of'??'  and  very  fragrant.  The  poor  ladies  came  out  of 
e  first  burst  offspring,  or  in  the  autumn,  the  de-  <  ^g^ating  it  except  by  soil  and  drainage.  There  is,  I the  castle,  w™e  \  was  there,  and  pounced  upon  this  as 
d  made  upon  a  tree  by  the  leaves  for  their  =un-  I  however,  an   agent  now  coming  largely  into  use,  I  aPPaJe,ndJ'  the  only  object  of  their  regard 


portions  only  cut  at  a  time,  as  needed  for  the  cattle. 
This  was  the  'case  even  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Baden-Baden.  From  the  gardens  of  the  prince  to  those 
of  the  peasant  all  presented  the  same  character.  I 
went  into  those  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and, 
though  the  family  was  there,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
disorder.  The  conservatory  plants  were  in  wretched 
shape  and  general  condition  ;  the  flower-borders  with- 


upon  a  tree  by  the  leaves  for  their  sup-  , 
is  enormous  ;  a  demand  such  as  young,  feeble,  i  wn'.c'1  certainly  possesses  the  power  of  promoting 
rmed  roots  are  unable  to  satisfy."  Any  object  raP'^  Tegetation  in  a  remarkable  way,  whether  we 
:h  might  be  gained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  '  ca^  'l  a  sllmu'a_nt  or  not.  This  substance  is  super- 
ency^ofa  tree  at  that  time'to  form  "roots,  is  '  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
:  than  counterbalanced  by  the  exhausting  action  !  Gordon,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
ae  foliage.  To  profit  "bv  the  great  rooting  i tbat  !t  greatly  promotes  the  germination  of  seeds 
sr  at  that  season  it  would'be  necessary  to  su£  i  ^  tne  "gonr  of  the  seedlings  ("Journal  ofHorti- 
d  a  plant  with  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  c«^"ra-/  Society."  I.  309)  ;  its  value  in  forcing  the 
ture,  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  placed  under  a  i  70ung  Turnip  rapidly  into  the  rough  leaf,  so  as  to 
riass,  which  is,  in  practice,  impossible.  We  !  Place  u  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fly,  is  past  all 
:lore  cannot  safely  avail  ourselves  of  that  season  doubt ;  and  from  some  experiments  with  which 
anting  which  seems  theoretically  best.  j  ^e  3Te    acquainted,   we  are   led   to    suspect  that 

len  comes  the  important  question  when,  if  not ; ''  a'50    possesses,   in    some    way    or    other,    the 
e  spring's  beginning  or  summer's  end,   roots    Power  °f  causing  the   rapid   production   of  roots 
ie  formed  without  any  such  attendant  danger  j     «  See  Dr.  Gasdsis  in  the  "Philosophical  ifagazine"  voL 
at  we  have  just  described.      Our  answer  Still  is  !  xxriii.  P-  -S3*.     This  gentleman  considers  a  plant  to  he  "a 
=»mbpr  •  that   is   tn   cav   nc  crtnn    na    doni/lii.m.  '  P°rous  system — endowed  with  no  vitality  other  than  the  power 
«moer     tnat   1=   to   Say   as  soon   a,    deciduotk    of  formm?  Cvtoblasts  and  arranging  cellules  after  a  definite 
nave  lost  their  leaves.       1  he   air  at  that  time    type."    We  are  tempted  to  enquire  whether  Dr.  Gianxis  ever 
31St,  the   sky   comparatively   clouded     daylight    |fwaP'ant,  that  he  should  write  such  unparalleled  nonsense. 
anil  tLa  „t";„,,,l;  „n„„,     "j   r    v.»        r    "ui=j     '  Pernaps  he  will  tell  us  whether,  when  a  leaf  has  fallen,  and 
,  and  the  stimuli  Of  heat   and  light  enfeebled  ;    dies  as  uv  say,  it  ceases  to  be  "a  porons  svstem."  According  to 
at  evergreens  will  not  suffer  from  the  action  of    s^11  chemists  a  man  is  only  a  bag  of  qnaternarv  compounds, 

a  spheric  forces  upon  their  leaves,  and  deciduous  SSnre.Uttle  pho5phate  of  Ume  ^d  iron  ^T"***1  ^  &* 


With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  the  best  specimens 
I  saw  were,  as  in  England,  in  the  little  plots  of  the 
policemen  along  the  railways — an  object  always  of  pe- 
culiar interest  when  one  thinks  how  that  class  of  men 
need  something  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  weariness 
of  their  lives  ;  yet  here  was  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  what  we  see  continually  on  our  English  rail-lines. 
The  most  favourite  flower  in  Belgium  is  the  Nerium 
Oleander.  We  saw  it  continually  in  tubs  in  the  yards 
and  windows  of  the  hotels,  as  well  as  frequently  ii  the 
windows  of  the  poor  in  towns.  I  was  amazed  to  see 
with  what  freeness  it  put  forth  its  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  windows  of  the  filthiest  and  closest  dwellings  of  the 
worst  parts  of  Liege,  the  Birmingham  of  Belnnm. 
Everywhere,  even  to  the  end  of  Switzerland,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  native  love  of  flowers  ;  not  the 
smallest  cotter's  plot  was  without  a  patch,  and  often 
scarcely  a  window  in  a  town  or  village  ;  but  all  mani- 
fested a  century  in  arrears  behind  England. 

I  visited  the  public  gardens  in  Belgium.  The 
botanic  gardens  at  Brussels  might  be  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  fine  range  of  glass  ;  but  the  plants,  generally 
speaking,  are  wretchedly  grown,  and  in  no  shape  what- 
ever. The  only  object  of  interest  which  I  saw  was  a 
Palm  tree,  60  feet  high,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe 
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0  it  of  doors  there  was  literally  nothing  to  look  at. 
Nothio"  could  exceed  the  disorder  of  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Ghent,  where  I  also  saw 'Van  Houtte's 
grounds,  with  his  20,000  Camellias  and  extensive  Rose 
teds ;  hut  it  must  not  be  mentioned  with  some  of  our 
fir^t  nurseries  in  London,  nor  indeed  in  the'country. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  September  that  I  entered 
Belgium.  I  concluded  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Potatoes  along  the  lines  of  railway,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally diseased,  the  tops  everywhere  looking  black  and 
withered.  I  had  the  impression  that  with  us  this  is 
seldom  the  case  till  frost  comes.  But  I  did  not  hear 
much  complaint,  and  I  was  tcld  that  tr  e  crops  were 
expected  to  be  very  fair.  In  Switzerland  we  heard  a 
different  statement,  and  they  were  evidently  diseased  in 
many  parts.  I  was  told  they  were  very  dear,  and 
would  be  still  more  so.  If  the  mischief  spreads  to  the 
Alpine  parts  of  Switzerland  where  the  peasants,  however 
elevated  their  dwellings,  seek  out  the  most  suitable 
patches  for  their  little  plot  of  Potatoes,  and  where,  from 
their  elevated  and  secluded  positions,  little  else  in  the 
way  of  food  besides  Potatoes  and  milk  can  reach  them, 
the  distress  will  be  severe  indeed. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  botanizing,  yet 
the  success  I  met  with  formed  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  my  tour.  I  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
meeting  with  many  of  the  rarest  plants  in  flower,  which 
though  chiefly  appearing  in  spring,  put  forth,  as  in  our 
gardens,  a  sprinkling  of  their  beauty  in  autumn.  My 
grand  delight  was  to  find  and  to  gather  with  my  own 
hands,  besides  five  other  species,  our  garden  Gentia- 
nella,  the  Gentiana  aeaulis.    I  bad  long  been  hoping  as 

1  traversed  the  Alpine  passes  that  Nature  would  be 
kind,  and  put  forth  her  second  produce,  and  just  one 
flower,  as  large  as  our  garden  ones,  I  espied  above 
S000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  snowy  Wetterhorn,  in 
the  Grindelwald  pass.     In  the  Grimsel  pass  I  gathered 
on  a  rock  a  beautiful  pink  Primula  in  flower,  the  origin, 
I  suspect,  of  our  Auricula.    Dryas  octopetala  in  flower 
on  Righi,  as  also  our  Polemonium  ceeruleum  in   full 
flower,  and  Gentiana  lutea,  Solidago  alpina,  near  the 
Phone  glacier,  Astrantia  major  and  minor  ;  a  beautiful 
little  Linaria,  purple  with  yellow  eye,  one  of  our  newly 
introduced  annuals  I   suspect  in  England,  near  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  what    I   was  not    prepared  to    expect, 
except    in    Italy — I    had    the    delight    of    gathering 
several   specimens    as   large   and   as   fine  as    I   ever 
saw   with   us,   of  the  Cyclamen.     It   was   growing  in 
the  fissures  of  limestone  rock,  in  a  wood  going  up  to  the 
grotto  on  the  way  from  Geneva  and  St.  Martin's,  and 
Chamouny.     There   too   was   the  Box   wild,   and   the 
Tamarisk  and  the  Berberry  in  abundance,  very  ornamen- 
tal, with  its  profusion  of  ripe  fruit,  which  the  natives 
seem  to  make  no  use  of,  with  all  their  love  for  sour 
food  and   sour  wine.     It  was  something  new  to  pass 
through  miles  of  Rhododendrons  on  the  Alps,  in  many 
places  putting  forth  their  heads  out  of  the  snow  with 
abundant     promise    for     next     year's    beauty.       At 
Rosenlani  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Alps, 
the  Wetterhorn,   and  just   in  front  of  a  tremendous 
glacier,   I  found  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  in  a  small  wood 
dwelling  only  used  in  the  summer,  and  most  roman- 
tically situated, — a  very  intelligent  botanist.  He  goes  on 
the  highest  summits  with  the  Chamois  hunters  in  the 
spring,  and  makes  his  collections,  which  he   sells  to 
travellers.     I  bought  one  of  these  in  admirable  order. 
Similar  collections  are  on  sale  at  many  of  the  other 
hotels,  Righi,  Meyringen,  &c,  but  I  saw  none  equal  to 
those  at  Rosenlani  ;  at  Bienne,   in  a  limestone  wood 
above  the  town,  I  gathered  our   garden  Genista  with 
angular  stalk,  which   waE  growing  in  abundance,  and 
our    garden    perennial   Aster,    and   also   one   of  our 
Veronicas,  and  a   bright  red  Pink  I  never  saw  before  ; 
also,  in  many  places,  a  bright  purple  kind  of  Salvia,  as 
well  as  a  pale-yellow  of  the  same  genus  ;  but  having 
no  access  to  botanical  books  I  could  not  ascertain  what 
they  were.     If  my  enjoyment  was  so  great  even  at  so 
unfavourable  a  period  of  the  year,  what  would  it  have 
been  in  the  summer  ? — and  if  along  the  beaten  mule 
passes  I  was  so  successful,  what  would  have  been  my 
delight  if  I  had   been  able    to  diverge   on   foot  and 
examine   more   minutely   more   favourable   localities? 
I  continually  saw  plants  without  flowers  which  I  knew 
to  be  extremely  rare,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  set 
me  a  longing  to  be  there  at  a  more  favourable  season. 
Mont  Blanc  was  covered.     Fresh  snow  had  fallen,  and 
I  saw  nothing  in  ascending  to  Montemvert  but  abun- 
dance  of  Rhododendrons,    and    here    and  there    the 
Astrantia  minor,  a  Saxifrage  out  of  flower,  and  the 
Campanula,   I    think   hirsuta    or   alpina ;    our   large 
garden  Epilobium  was  abundant  in  many  localities,  and 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  the  Daphne  Mezereon  in  the 
Grindelwald  Pass.     [It  may  be  useful  to  mention,  in 
the  scarcity  of  Potatoes,  two  very  good  vegetable  dishes 
which  I  frequently  saw  and   were  new  to  me.     The 
seed  of  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  when  the 
pods   are  too   old   to  use,  are   stewed  and   make    an 
excellent  dish.     Endive  also  which  is  so  little  called 
for,  and  largely  wasted  in  our  gardens  —  I  frequently 
saw  stewed  like  Spinach.] — W.  Carus  Wilson,  Caster- 
ton  Hall,  Westmoreland,  Nov.  10. 


which  Fig.  1  is  the  ground  plan,  and  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4 
different  sections  of  it. 

Nos.  2  and  3,  with  IS  lights.     They  are  in  one  line, 
and  the  middle  light  is  occupied  by  the  furnace,  &c. 

No.  4,  with  10  lights.     The  whole  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan. 

Fig:  1. 


Ground  Plan  of  Fruiting  Pit,  No.  1. 

Figs.  2,  3,  and 
4  sections  of  it. 
In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  the  man- 
ner in  which 
access  is  had  to 
the  hot-bed. 

Fig.  4  shows 
the  entrance  and 
thefurnace,  with 
a  side  view  of 
the  pit. 

a,  furnace  ;  &, 
hot  water  pipes  ; 
c,  chimney ;  d, 
concealed  pit  to 
get  at  the  hot- 
bed ;  e,  hot-bed ; 
/,  door,  which  is 
shut  up  after 
the  stable  litter 
has    been  removed 


sprinkled  with  pale  grey  distinct  spots  ;  leaves  mi 
sized,  ovate,  somewhat  acuminate,  crenated  ;  pe 
moderately  strong,  about  an  inch  in  length,  sli 
tinged  with  red  ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  petals  re 
ish-oval,  broader  than  those  of  the  Old  Nonpareil 
variety  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  suitab 
working  on  the  Paradise  Stock.  The  shoots  ha 
strong  tendency  to  grow  upright,  and  consequ 
crowded  ;  but  they  must  be  kept  thin  and  regula 
the  case  of  dwarf  trees  more  especially — by  sui 
pruning. — R.  T. 


bottom-heat ; 


bed  filled  with  peat 
soil,  in  which  the 
Fine- apples  are 
planted  ;  i,  iron  bar 
covered  with  boards 
to  hold  the  peat 
soil ;  fc,  foot-path  ; 
I,  door  ;  m,  water 
-  cistern ;  n,  shelf 
for  Strawberries ; 
o,  ground  line  ;  p, 
iron  railings  for 
hanging  the  straw 
mattings  upon, 
which  serve  to  cover 
the  pits. 


Air  is  given  to  all  the  pits  when  required  by  lifting 
up  the  lights.— Mirabile  dictu. 

THE  EARLY  NONPAREIL. 

Synonymes. — Stagg's  Nonpareil,  Summer  Nonpareil,  New  Non- 
pareil, Hicks's  Fancy. 
The  peculiarly  brisk  rich  flavour  of  the  old  Nonpareil 
renders  it  the  especial  favourite  of  almost  every  one  ; 
but  its  period  of  maturity  is  not  till  winter  or  spring. 
Its  earliest  substitute  is  the  variety  here  represented. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 
Fruiting  Pits.— Mr.  Pelvilain  has  four  fruiting  pits, 
which  are  heated  with  hot  water  and  stable  litter  com- 
bined ;  the  stable  litter  for  bottom-heat,  and  the  hot- 
water  for  surface-heat.  No  1  with  11  lights  (each  light 
is  4  feet  4  inches  wide)  is  the  largest  fruiting  pit,  of 


It  is  stated  in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden,"  that  this  very  excellent  Apple  was  raised 
from  a  seed  of  the  Old  Nonpareil,  by  a  nurseryman  of 
the  name  of  Stagg,  at  Caister,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  in 
Norfolk,  about  65  years  ago.  The  last  name  originated 
somewhat  whimsically,  in  a  nursery  near  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hicks  having 
selected  this,  from  a  large  collection  of  which  he  had 
tasted,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender, 
with  a  rich,  brisk  aromatic  Nonpareil  flavour.  In  per- 
fection in  October  and  November  ;  tree  more  vigorous 
than  its  parent,  and  an  abundant  bearer ;  shoots  deep 
olive-green  near  the  base,  and  where  shaded,  but  ap- 
proaching  to  a  Chestnut  colour  where  well  exposed, 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

A     FEW     WORDS     ON     THE     KlTCHEN     GARDEN.- 

unexpected  and  severe  frost  which  has  occurred 
my  last   paper    on    protecting    out-door    plants 
written,  has  confirmed  the  views  I  then  stated  tetU 
ing  the  little  injury  done  by  such  visitants  in  the  n 
of  November.     I  have  examined  my  own  garden 
I  cannot  find  anything  has  suffered,  although  ] 
afforded  protection  to  very  few  productions.     Bu 
will  not  be  the   case  bye  and  bye.     When  the 
penetrates  to  the  roots,  and  lasts  for  weeks,  the  cjj 
quences    will   be   very    different,    and    therefore! 
amateur  should  be  reminded  of  the  proverb,  "  Bel 
in  time." 

But  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Kit 
Garden,  whose  more  succulent  products  are 
nipped  by  the  late  frost.  This  reminds  me  that 
amateurs  grow  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers,  and  t| 
few  lessons  founded  on  experience  may  not  be  il 
ceptable  to  them.  If  the  flower  garden  is  more  at 
tive  in  summer,  the  kitchen  department  has  il 
interest  associated  with  it  in  winter,  since  we  depel 
much  upon  it  for  the  supply  of  our  tables.  Itl 
serious  thing  for  the  cook  to  find  all  the  culinary  I 
tables  frost  bound,  and  this  calamity  ought  nev<| 
occur.  At  the  first  intimation  of  frost,  a  provision  sll 
be  made  in-doors  of  such  articles  as  are  il 
to  be  stored  away.  I  do  not  mean  Potatoes  I 
other  roots,  which  of  course  ought  to  have  beerl 
some  time  out  of  the  ground,  but  such  productiol 
are  ordinarily  in  a  growing  state  at  this  season  o: 
year.  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Lettuces 
he  kept  in  sheds  in  quantities  sufficient  to  last  a  f: 
through  a  frost  of  usual  duration.  With  all  these, 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  rottenness,  and  then 
superfluous  leaves  must  be  removed,  and  a  cold 
atmosphere  obtained.  Turnips  for  kitchen  use  sh 
be  liberally  laid  up  in  this  way,  for  a  few  weeks  rr 
little  difference  to  their  flavour  when  taken  out  oi 
ground. 

If  small  supplies  of  these  thin  skinned  tribes 
been  planted  near  walls,  and  in  other  sheltered  pi 
it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  fit  for  use  by  empl< 
hurdles  and  mats,  or  by  laying  straw  thinly  over  t 
Celery  suffers  much  from  frost,  and  it  should  ther 
be  earthed  up  almost  to  the  top,  and  the  sides  o; 
trench  may  be  covered  with  some  long  dung.  I 
straw  should  be  piaced  over  the  top  leaves,  as,  if 
are  injured,  the  frost-bitten  part  will  decay  down  t 
heart  of  the  plant.  Take  the  first  opportunH 
earthing  up  all  rows  of  Cabbages,  Broccoli, 
Do  it  with  a  fork,  that  the  soil  may  remai 
light  as  possible.  Finally,  throw  up  in  hacks  as 
are  here  called,  or  in  deep  ridges,  all  unocci 
ground.  This  is  very  important,  not  only  becaus 
soil  is  improved  by  the  process  ;  but  on  account  a' 
the  dryness  which  is  thus  secured  in  the  early  pa 
the  year.  After  a  frost  these  ridges  will  admit  of  1 
pulverised,  and  may  be  made  available  for  early 
ings.  Two  years  ago  this  "  hacking"  system 
neglected  in  my  garden,  and  I  suffered  the  greates 
convenience  from  the  oversight.  While  my  neighl 
were  sowing  Onions,  &c,  in  prime  style,  my  land  il 
not  be  worked,  and  the  season  being  wet,  it  was  nc 
the  close  of  March  that  the  needful  work  coul 
performed. 

Seakale  crowns  should  be  covered  with  leaves  ts 
the  frost  away,  that  if  you  wish  to  begin  forcing  a 
them,  frost  may  not  be  an  impediment.  Rhubar 
early  use  may  be  covered  a  foot  deep  with  light 
terials,  and  afterwards  boxes  or  earthen  ve 
placed  over  the  advancing  leaves  will  hasten 
growth. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Simmons's  Hygrometer. — To  account  for  my  : 
being  attached  to  this  article  instead  of  that  o 
inventor,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  ; 
its  origin  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  your  O 
spondents,and  of  all  those  who  have  purchased  thif 
ful  instrument.  I  trust  it  will  exonerate  Simmons 
all  blame  in  not  having  provided  rules  for  its  U 
horticultural  buildings.  Between  two  and  three  ; 
back,  Mr.  S.,  who  is  by  profession  a  chronometer  m 
was  at  Worton  Cottage,  and  in  walking  througl 
greenhouses  I  mentioned  how  much  we  .felt  the  wa 
an  instrument  by  which  at  a  glance  we  could  detel 
the  amount  of  moisture  present,  in  the  same  waj 
we  learn  the  temperature  by  the  thermometer, 
subject  took  hold  of  his  ingenious  mind,  and  the  1 
was  the  production  of  the  instrument  in  question,  1 
was  at  no  little  cost  of  his  valuable  time,  &c.  Wh 
had  been  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  in  Cols 
street,  and  in  my  Orchidaceous  house,  I  had  the  plej 
of  placing  one  in  Dr.  Lindley's  hands,  which  wash 
at  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  upol 
favourable  results  of  that  trial  it  was  introduced  t 
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blic  at  a  meeting  in  Regent-street,  and  pronounced  "a 
jn  to  horticulture."  It  was  advertised,  and  the  sale 
nmeuced,  the  writer  of  this  placing  a  notice  in  your 
umns  that  the  maker  was  no  horticulturist,  and  that 
rould  answer  any  inquiry.  Such  is  its  history,  and 
Simmons  acted  ou  my  advice  in  its  connection  with 
I  gardening  world,  all  lack  of  rule,  &c,  lies  at  my 
>r.  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  supposing  that  so  simple 
instrument  could  he  misunderstood.  I  thought  that 
every  one  saw  a  thermometer  rose  with  heat  and  fell 
h  cold,  and  observing  it  formed  a  standard  for  hira- 
iat  which  to  keep  the  temperature  of  glass  erections, 
he  would  rind  that  this  instrument  indicated  a  low 
nber  with  wet,  and  a  higher  one  with  less  moisture, 
I  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  action,  would 
u  a  scale  from  his  experience.  Nolhing  would  have 
n  easier  than  to  have  priuted  a  scale  at  which  to 
p  buildings  containing  different  descriptions  of  plants, 
as  we  had  but  limited  experience  it  would  not  have 
n  honest,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
i  In  fact  commended  to  the  observant,  scientific  hor- 
dturist,  for  him  to  mark  and  learn  its  only  character  : 
t  kept  from  being  wetted  or  exposed  to  the  sun  it 
lid  give  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  any 
Iding  in  which  it  might  be  placed.  I  will  conclude 
letter,  only  adding,  that  with  my  intelligent  gar- 
er,  Mr.  Dobson,  it  has  been  most  warmly  welcomed, 
has  observed  and  used  it  as  a  guide  in  the  Orchid 
se  as  much  as  the  thermometer.  Next  week  I  will 
i  figures  and  directions  deduced  from  observations 
■in  course. — "Beta's"  instrument  is  deranged.  It  will 
sxchanged  free  from  all . expense  on  application  to 
mons. — E.  Beck,  fJZortoii  Cottagt,  Isleuorth. 
'opings  for  IValls. — Thaif  coping*. are  of  very  con- 
rable  service  I  have  not  a  moment's  doubt,  but  the 
tre  of  their  services  has  lain  under  much  misappr e- 
sion.  I  am  inclined  to  thick  that  a  majority  of 
;on5  view  them  in  the  light  of  mere  blossom  pro- 
)rs,whereas,  in  fact,  they  afford  little,  if  any,  protee- 
in  this  respect.  Their  real  service,  when  suffi. 
Ely  large,  is  of  a  twofold  character,  .viz. : — the  acce- 
ting  an  early  growth  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
the  thorough  maturation  of  such  growth  in  the 
!mn.  To  be  guarded,  however,  in  my  observations, 
arly  growth  I  do  not  mean  causing  the  trees  to  bud 
ier,  but  rather  exciting  the  young  growth,  when  it 
fairly  commenced,  to  proceed  with  greater  freedom 
[rapidity.  Ou  the  latter  circumstance  depends,  in 
bean  degree,  the  preservation  of  the  tender  growth 
I  the  attack  of  insects,  more  especially  in  the  case 
eaches  and  Nectarines.  This  principle  is  fully  re- 
^ed  in  agriculture  in  the  case  of  the  Turnip  crop, 
[why  not  in  gardening  1  The  benefits  of  coping  in 
lember  and  October  are  perhaps  even  greater  still, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  asserting  too  much  to  say, 
at  that  period  alone,  in  effect,  they  add  a  fortnight 
e  length  of  our  summers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
uce  results  equivalent  to  a  fortnight's  fine  weather, 
rationale  of  their  operation  is,  I  suppose,  by  the 
•ception  of  radiation  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  a  wall 
a  good  coping  will  be  found  warmer  after  sunset 
iome  hours  than  one  without  a  coping.  The  objec- 
s  in  point  of  excluding  the  dews  and  rains  are,  I 
eive,  of  no  weight,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  first- 
fruit  is,  and  has  been,  produced  under  copings. 
my  part.  I  am  disposed  to  look  on  a  wall  wet  with 
in  the  summer  as  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
:wise,  such  being  a  robber  of  heat,  which  can  ill  be 
;d,  more  especially  in  Peach  walls.  For  this  reason 
decidedly  opposed  to  so  many  ablutions  with  the 
sh  engine,  unless  applied  early  in  the  morning  ; 
>  mischief  is  occasioned  by  this  work  than  people 
nonly  imagine.  There  are  ample  means  of  keeping 
clean  without  robbing  them  of  one  half  the  bene- 
f  a  wall.  With  regard  to  the  width  of  the  coping, 
ok  that  from  7  to  9  inches,  at  least  should  be  pro- 
l,  and  if  twice  that  width  in  the  months  of  April 
Slay  it  would  be  a  benefit.  One  half  of  this  entire 
t  should  be  movable  at  pleasure,  and  might  be 
>osed  of  boards  on  brackets.  With  copings  of 
7  inches,  and  trees  planted  on  platforms,  of  stiff 
only,  a  foot  in  depth,  Peaches  succeed  here  advni- 
' ;  the  wood  is  probably  as  perfect  as  in  the  native 
try  of  the  Peach.  Whatever  width  be  adopted,  it 
Id  by  all  means  be  wide  enough  to  throw  the  drip 
nd  the  leave3. —  R.  Erring  ton,  Oullon  Park, 
hire. 

maise  Beating. — Having  visited  Nuffield  for  the 
ose  of  seeing  the  model  erection,  Mr.  Meek  very 
ly  explained  everything  ;  and  I  must  confess  all 
very  different  from  what  I  had-  expected.  The 
mbers  alone  told  me  that  it  is  an  excellent  system, 
I  am  convinced  that  Pines  will  grow  beautifully, 
ed  out  over  the  chamber — the  air  being  so  nice 
soft,  and  the  motion  of  the  leaves  showing  the 
m  to  be  more  like  nature  than  any  other  yet  intro- 
3.  Polmaise  being  so  simple  and  economical,  I  am 
in  it  will  soon  be  more  valued  than  at  present ;  for 
y  requires  to  be  well  knowii  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
Practical  Man,  Bognor. 

"alcheren   (Cauliflower)  Broccoli. — Yonr  columns, 
time  to  time,  have  advocated  the  superiority  of 
variety,   which  in  its   true  state   is  really   excel- 
Yet    it    too    frequently    occurs,    that     after    a 
,ble    vegetable     has     become     generally    known 
appreciated,  aud  large  quantities  are  demanded, 
e    are    taken    in    with    a     worthless     sort    in- 
of  the  genuine  article.     Last  spring  I  procured 
of  the  above  ;  they  have  grown  to  an  immense 
md   formed   large  heads   of  little   or  no   worth, 


I  merely  a  buuch  of  hard  sprouts,  when  cooked  worse  by 

far  than  a  Scotch  Cabbage.     This   is  waste  of  time, 

ground,  and  money,  and  you  have  disappointment  into 

|  tlie  bargain.     The  next  procedure  is  to  have  recourse 

■  to  redress.     Iu   the  first   instance,  the  individual   that 

sent  them  out  will  satisfy  you  so  far  by  telling  you  they 

come  from  such  a  large  dealer  ;  that  large  dealer  states 

j  he  procured  them  at  a  first-rate  establishment,  where 

!  particular   care  is   always   taken   to   have   the  article 

genuiue,  and  so  they  go  on,  and  no  more  can  be  made 

of  the  affair A.  A.,  Bishop's  Auckland,  Xov.  30. 

Soil  for  Pine-apples. — Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  fore- 
man to  a  gardener  iu  the  north  of  England,  who  was 
theu  considered  to  be  a  first-rate  Pine  grower.  The 
soil  used  by  him  was  loam,  leaf-mould,  sheep  dung  and 
soot,  in  specified  quantities,  mixed  well  together,  aud 
run  through  a  coarse  sieve  ;  the  fine  siftings  were  used 
for  potting.  I  at  length  left  and  went  to  a  nobleman's 
garden  near  Loudon,  where  a  large  number  of  Pines 
were  grown,  and  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  west  end 
then  was  that  Norwood  loam  was  the  only  suitable  soil 
for  Pines  ;  on  going  to  the  east  end  of  London,  it  was 
there  positively  maintained  that  loam  from  Waustead 
Fiats  was  indispensably  necessary.  Afterwards  I  went 
to  a  situation  which  for  two  years  previously  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  garden  labourer  ;  the  houses 
were  in  a  bad  state,  but  to  my  surprise  the  Piue  plants 
were  the  best  I  had  ever  seen,  with  fruit  equally  re- 
markable. On  inspection  I  imagined  the  cause  to  lie 
in  the  soil — a  just  couclusion,  as  I  have  since  proved  by 
always  using  that  kind  of  material  ;  it  was  the  very 
same  sort  of  soil  as  is  so  successfully  used  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  the  French  growers  ;  it  was  the  top  spit 
of  Bagshot  Heath,  and  being  naturally  well  mixed  with 
silver  sand  and  laid  in  narrow  ridges  for  1 2  months, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  bade  defiance  to  even  bad 
management. — D.  B. 

Polmaise  Healing. — In  my  last  communication  I 
promised  to  give  further  particulars,  and  a  plan  of  my 
cheap  method  of  heating  by  Polmaise;  but  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  so  altered  the  leading  characters  of  the 
system,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  done 
so.  In  my  first  application  of  the  system  my  drains 
were  very  small,  consisting  of  drain-tiles  (such  as  are 
used  in  draining  land)  laid  double.  In  my  interview 
with  Mr.  Meek,  and  also  in  a  .subsequent  communica- 
tion from  him,  he  suggested  that  the  cause  of  failure 
was  partly  in  the  size  of  the  drains,  and  partly  in  their 
inclination  being  slightly  upwards,  instead  of  having  a 
descent  to  the  air-chamber.  The  first  idea  I  did  not 
entertain  ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  the 
air  would  flow  as  freely  through  a  drain  of  3  inches  as 
through  one  of  3  feet ;  aud  also  the  colder  the  air,  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  chamber  it  had  to  traverse, 
the  more  compressible  it  would  become,  and  the  more 
rapid  its  motion.  I  therefore  threw  away  the  idea  that 
the  drains  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  further  than  pro- 
viding a  sufficiency  of  air  to  the  chamber.  The  second 
suggestion,  viz.,  that  of  giving  the  drains  a  descent  to 
the  chamber,  I  could  by  no  means  accomplish,  unless  I 
made  the  drains  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
house — a  most  unsightly  arrangement.  My  stove  could 
not  be  sunk  lower,  from  the  certainty  of  being  inun- 
dated by  every  heavy  rain.  My  attention  was  therefore 
directed  to  the  raising  of  the  cold  air  from  the  drains. 
After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  laws  of  gravity, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  failure  was 
the  extreme  nicety  of  the  balance  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  mouth  of  the  air-chamber,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  drains  ;  for  although  I  had  an  intense  heat 
iu  the  air-chamber,  it  could  only  escape  by  radiation 
through  the  upper  surface  of  the  iron  plate  which  formed 
the  top  of  the  oven  ;  consequently  no  action  could  pos- 
sibly take  place.  To  destroy  that  equilibrium  was  my  first 
object.  As  I  could  not  lower  the  drain,  I  therefore  raised 
the  mouth  of  the  air  chamber  about  two  feet.  This  gave 
me  an  instantaneous  and  very  strong  current  of  air 
from  the  chamber  through  the  drains.  Having  thus 
fcr  accomplished  my  object,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
ill*.  Meek's  first  suggestion,  viz.,  the  size  of  the  air 
drains.  I  took  them  all  up,  and  gave  them  an  area  of 
three  times  the  diameter  they  had  at  first,  but  could 
not  find  any  difference  in  the  flow  of  heated  air  from 
the  chamber.  This  brought  me  back  to  my  first  con- 
clusion, viz.,  that-  the  size  of  the  drains  was  not  of 
much  importance.  After  carefully  considering  these 
results  (and  they  spoke  volumes)  I  came  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  the  drains  were  useless,  nay  worse,  for  they 
only  involved  an  expense  and  trouble,  that  would  iu 
many  instances  preclude  the  use  of  Polmaise  altogether. 
The  more  I  thought  upon  the  subject  the  stronger  was 
my  conviction  that  drains  were  useless,  and  the  more  I 
felt  determined  to  try  and  do  without  them.  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  heated  air  would  diffuse  itself  with 
equal  rapidity  over  the  whole  building,  and  by  that 
immutable  law  of  nature  which  suspends  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  and  raises  the  water  from 
the  well,  and  which  compels  the  lightest  particles  of  any 
fluid  to  ascend,  and  the  heaviest  to  take  their  place  ; 
that  as  it  parted  with  its  caloric  it  would  fall  down  and 
traverse  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  and  of  necessity  be 
drawn  again  into  the  heated  chamber,  to  be  again  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  house.  These  opinions  were 
strengthened  by  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of 
Nature's  self-taught  philosophers  who  chanced  to  call 
upon  me,  but  who  did  not  leave  his  address,  or  I  should 
have  felt  a  pleasure  in  naming  him.  Having  fully  made 
up  my  mind,  the  weather  on  Thursday  last  promised  to 
be  all  I  could  desire.  I  therefore,  in  the  afternoon, 
about  three  o'clock,  prepared  for  action  by  lighting  the 


fire,  and  getting  the  house  in  fair  order.  I  must  here 
beg  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  large  volume  of  air 
I  had  to  warm,  viz.,  about  50  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high,  span  roof,  and  upright  sashes,  glazed  to 
within  eight  inches  of  the  ground.  Moreover,  thereof  is 
glazed  with  small  glass  four  inches  by  three,  and  the 
laps  not  puttied  ;  the  uprights  are  glazed  with 
Si  by  7  J  sheet  glass.  At  7  o'clock  the  external  ther- 
mometer stood  at  2Gn,  the  internal  at  the  most  ex- 
posed end  of  the  house,  39°,  at  the  middle  of  the  house, 
over  the  front  trellis,  and  opposite  the  furnace,  4'J°, 
and  44°  at  the  north  end,  where  it  joins  to  my  forcing 
house,  the  thermometer  in  whioh  stood  at  50°,  heated 
by  the  tank  system.  I  then  cut  otf  one  half  ol  my 
drains  close  to  the  air  chamber,  securely  closing  the 
ends  where  I  had  cut  them  oft';  those  drains  commu- 
nicated exclusively  with  the  sheltered  end,  thus  admit- 
ting a  portion  of  the  air  of  the  house  to  enter  the  air 
chamber  immediately.  I  left  the  house  in  that  state 
for  an  hour.  The  thermometers  then  st'jod  as  follows  : 
— external,  24°,  iuternal  exposed  end,  40°,  middle,  40°, 
sheltered  end,  44".  My  experiment  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded to  my  wishes.  I  then  cut  off  all  the  remaining 
drains,  aud  again  left  for  two  hours.  The  thermometers 
then  indicated,  external,  20°  ;  internal  exposed  eud, 
40°  ;_middle,  40°  ;  sheltered  end,  44°.     At  12  o'clock 

1  registered  the  following  report : — external,  18°  ;  ex- 
posed eud,  40";  middle,  40°;  sheltered  eud,  13°; 
forcing  house  adjoining,  47?.  I  then  made  up  my  fires 
and  retired  to  rest ;  at  half-past  6  I  paid  them  another 
visit,  and  found  everything  satisfactory,  as  the  follow  ing 
registration  will  testify  : — external,  24°  ;  internal  ex- 
posed end,  39° ;  middle,  40°  ;  sheltered  end,  42°  ; 
forcing  house  adjoining,  49°,  and  nothing  required  for 
the  fires.  All  this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  less  than 
a  bushel  of  coke.  Some  recent  experiments  have  con- 
vinced me  that  theabove  differences  in  the  temperature  of 
the  extreme  ends  were  caused,  not  by  any  irregular  dif- 
fusion of  the  heated  air,  but  by  radiatiou  from  the  hot- 
house ;  for  having  suspended  another  thtimometer 
not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  one  from  which  the 
above  registration  was  taken,  it  showed  a  difference  of 
3°  in  favour  of  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  house, 
the  one  hanging  against  the  glass  of  the  forcing-house, 
the  other  ou  the  wooden  upright.  Having  in  the  fore- 
going experiments  completely  set  aside  the  necessity  of 
applying  drains  to  the  heating  of  buildings  on  the  Pol- 
maise system,  at  all  events  to  a  limited  area,  aud  I  have 
the  faith  to  think  to  rather  an  extended  one — for  of  course 
there  are  and  must  be  limits  to  everything, — I  deem 
it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  you,  as  the  unflinching  advo- 
cate of  the  system,  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  these 
experiments.  Polmaise  is  now  only  a  furnace,  an  air- 
chamber  with  an  opeuing  into  it  close  to  the  floor  of 
the  building,  and  with,  a  raised  orifice  of  from 
two  to  three  feet  to  admif  the  heated  air  into  ilia 
building.  Can  anything  be  more  simple  ?  In 
order  to  set  at  rest,  and  in  some  measure  to  antici- 
pate enquiries  as  to  the  power  of  diffusing  heat  by 
Polmaise  without  the  drains,  the  following  experiments 
will,  I  thinkj  be  conclusive  : — I  procured  six  thermo- 
meters, placed  them  together,  and  finding  they  exactly 
agreed,  I  placed  three  of  them  along  the  highest  point 
of  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  (one  at  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle)  ;  one  was  placed  over  the  front  trellis, 
in  the  position  it  occupied  iu  the  previous  experiments  ; 
one  was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  aud  one 

2  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  in  a  large  cistern  that 
I  had  emptied  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting.  With 
a  very  slight  fire  I  obtained  the  following  results:  at 
the  highest  elevation  the  thermometer  stood  at  48°  ; 
second,  44c  ;  on  the  ground,  44° ;  and  at  2  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  43°  Fahr.  This  registration  was 
taken  about  S  o'clock  last  night  ;  12  hours  afterwards 
the  thermometer  indicated  the  ssme. — A.  Kendall, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ll'alk,  Stoke  Newington,  Dec.  9. 
[What  will  the  opponents  of  Polmaise  say  to  this  ? 
Stoke  Newington  is  not  so  far  off  that  people  cannot 
see  for  themselves.] 

Vine  Pruning. — I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  Vine  pruning,  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pointment expressed  by  some  who  have  been  at  great 
expense  with  houses,  and  have  no  adequate  return  of 
produce.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fruit  requiring  arti- 
ficial cultivation  that  will  give  evidence  of  good  cultiva- 
tion more  [than  the  Vine  and  vice  versa.  Pruning 
should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  ;  otherwise  the  Vine  is  to  some  extent 
deprived  of  organisab'.e  matter,  which  by  early  pruning 
would  have  been  stored  up  in  the  remaining  parts. 
Where  the  "  spur"  mode  of  pruning  is  adopted,  and 
for  general  purposes  it  is  uudoubtedly  the  best  system, 
it  is  preferable  not  to  prune  back  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
sent  year  to  one  eye,  as  is  usually  done,  but  to  leave  a 
long  spur  of  four  or  five  eyes  :  the  eye  or  bud  near.-st 
the  base  or  old  stem  is  in  all  cases  to  be  retaine'i,in 
order  to  produce  the  next  year's  wood  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  base  bud  does  not  show  fruit, 
or  if  it  does,  often  not  so  promising  as  those  further 
from  the  base  ;  if  it  promises  well,  it  should  he  retained, 
rubbing  off  the  remainder,  which  may  be  done  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  growth  ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  the  better 
when  it  can  be  seen  to  which  buds  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence. The  long  spur,  divested  of  buds,  will  contribute 
its  portion  of  organisable  matter  to  the  retained  bud  or 
buds,  asthecasemaybe;  and  should  the  basebud  be  fruit- 
less, still  it  must  be  retained  ;  and  invariably  some  of  the 
buds  placed  further  from  the  base  show  fruit ;  retain  the 
best,  together  with  the  base  bud,  aud  at  every  spur  en- 
courage this  growth  only.     As  the  growing  season  ad- 
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vances  the  summer  pruning  should  be  attended 
to,  by  stopping  every  shoot  at  the  second  bud 
beyond  the  bunch  (if  on  the  spur  system.,  as 
presumed),  soon  after  which  laterals  will  .be  produced ; 
these  should  not  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  large,  the 
object  being  to  concentrate  the  plant's  energy  where 
required  most ;  let  them  be  stopped  back  to  the  first 
bud,  and  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  principal 
leaves  ;  not  more  than  a  fortnight  should  elapse  between 
every  general  stopping  in  this  manner  during  the 
summer,  so  that  the  Vines  may  not  receive  any  check 
from  too  much  wood  being  taken  off  at  once,  and  in  all 
cases  give  preference  to  the  principal  leaves,  the  leaves 
of  laterals  being  of  much  less  service  to  the  tree  in  the 
formation  of  organizable  matter  ;  by  this  means  the 
Vines  will  have  a  tendency  to  ripen  their  wood  earlier 
and  better.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  Vines  should 
do  well  that  are  probably  only  stopped  once  or  twice 
during  the  growing  season  !  so  that  they  appear  as  if 
intended  to  form  a  shady  bower,  rather  than  to  produce 
fruit,  and  then  they  are  so  severely  thinned,  that  the 
functions  of  the  plant  are  completely  disordered,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  a  host  of  evils  follow,  and  yet 
I  have  heard  great  surprise  expressed  by  some  who 
treat  their  Vines  in  this  manner,  that  they  do  not  bear 
fruit.  No  growth  whatever  should  be  encouraged  after 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  terminal  shoot 
should  be  stopped  still  earlier,  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood  being  of  the  greatest  importance. — J.  H., 
Amport  House,  Nov.  30. 

Canker  in  Apricot  Trees.  —  What  is  commonly 
(though  improperly)  called  canker  or  disease  in  the 
Apricot  tree,  and  supposed  by  some  to  arise  from  con- 
stitutional debility,  by  others  from  some  local  though 
unknown  cause  in  connection  with  the  soil,  (this,  I 
think,  is  fully  proved  by  the  numerous  and  conflicting 
opinions  already  in  print  on  the  subject),  is  in  reality  not 
a  disease,  but  an  injury  received  at  a  time  when  its 
effect  is  not  apparent.  This,  I  believe,  is  the,  only  rea- 
son why  the  true  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury  sus- 
tained has  not  been  laid  before  us  hitherto.  The  well 
known  law  respecting  the  crystallization  of  fluids  at  a 
low  temperature  will  easily  account  for  the  vessels  of 
the  Apricot  tree  becoming  ruptured  as  its  sap  freezes, 
and  as  the  vessels  on  the  upper  and  outward  sides  of  a 
branch  are  the  first  to  be  injured,  the  number  of  those 
lacerated  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  in- 
tensity of  frost.  The  injury,  then,  is  invariably  received 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  and  its  effects  not  visible 
until  the  following  summer,  sometimes  not  for  several 
years.  This  I  have  satisfactorily  proved  by  trees  which 
were  injured  in  March,  1837,  and  January,  1838,  and 
known  at  that  time  to  have  been  so.  They  were  closely 
watched,  and  for  six  years  afterwards  showed  more  or 
less  the  effect  of  those  unusually  severe  seasons  by 
branches  dying  off  in  the  summer.  When  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  entire  number  of  vessels  in  the 
transverse  section  or  diameter  of  a  branch  are  severed, 
the  branch  will  go  on  as  usual  until  such  a  degree  of  solar 
action  occurs  as  will  render  the  number  of  entire  vessels 
remaining  disproportionate  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
of  circulation.  Whenever  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  the  portion  beyond  the  injured  part  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  is  past  re- 
covery. Should  the  surface  of  foliage  beyond  the  in- 
jured part  not  be  greater  than  the  remaining  number 
of  entire  vessels  can  supply,  the  branch  will  con- 
tinue  in  health  until  the  surface  extends  beyond  the  due 
proportion  ;  whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  first  intense 
solar  action  will  kill  it.  I  have  shaded  branches  a  little 
before  they  were  quite  exhausted,  and  recovered  them 
for  a  time  sufficiently  to  prove  what  I  wanted.  The 
only  remedy,  then,  is  protection  on  the  first  indication 
of  severe  frost ;  this  has  been  proved  to  demonstration. 
Gum  on  all  stone  fruit  trees  arises  from  the  same  cause 
(severed  vessels) ;  this  may  easily  be  proved  by  inei- 
sian,  the  elaborated  sap  oozing  out  at  the  ends  of  the 
open  vessels,  the  aqueous  particles  evaporating,  and 
the  gummy  becoming  deposited  on  the  surface  next  the 
extremity  of  the  branch.  All  store  fruit  trees  of  a  tender 
nature  should  be  protected  in  severe  winters.  This,  I 
dare  say,  is  unnecessary  in  the  southern  counties,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast,  but  in  the  midland  and  northern  the 
case  is  differenf.  The  Apricot,  from  its  early  habit,  is 
more  tender  than  the  Peach,  and  the  Moorpark  being 
more  tender  than  most  other  varieties,  and  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  accounts  for  its  failure  being  so 
much  noticed. — Z. 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Kieff,  Sept.  16,  1846.* — From  Moscow  to  this  place 
we  have  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural tracts  of  Russia.  The  governments  of  Orel,  Tam- 
bov, and  parts  of  those  of  Tula  and  Riazan,  by  means 
of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  supply  a  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Russia  with  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  and  other 
grains.  Our  road  lay  through  Tula  and  Orel,  turning 
off  at  the  latter  town  from  the  more  direct  road  to 
Odessa  through  Charkoff.  After  leaving  Moscow,  the 
Pine  and  Birch  forests  and  marshes  of  the  north  gra- 
dually give  way  to  boundless  tracts  of  arable  land,  inter- 
mixed now  and  then  with  Oak  and  Birch  woods,  and 
occasionally  noblemen's  seats,  often  in  pretty  situations, 
with  woods  and  water,  a  large  church,  and  a  straggling 
wooden  village  about  them.  The  country  is  undulating 
aDd  even  hilly,  the  soil  seems  good,  and  if  agriculture 
were  a  little  further  advanced,  the  produce  might  be 
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very  great.  The  harvest  is  now  pretty  nearly  over, 
and  the  winter  crops  good  ;  though  the  spring  corn  has 
suffered  from  the  drought.  The  Wheat  is  all  of  the 
small-eared  bearded  kind,  and  with  Rye,  Oats,  and 
Buckwheat,  seems  to  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  crops. 
The  Buckwheat  was  still  lying  in  heaps  on  the  fields,  or 
just  commenced  carting  the  other  grain  stacked  in  small 
stacks  about  the  villages,  and  in  many  places  being 
thrashed  out  on  uncovered  thrashing  grounds,  as  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  with  flails  instead  of  being  trod 
out  by  horses  or  cattle.  Crossing  the  government  of 
Tchernigoff  between  Orel  and  this  place,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes  considerably,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  the  hills  are  flattened  down,  the  soil  is 
more  sandy,  all  stones  disappear  entirely,  and  a  milder 
climate  allows  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  produce, 
but  the  state  of  the  fields  shows  that  the  inhabitants 
have  not  improved,  The  Little  Russians  are  of  shorter 
stature  than  the  true  Russian  rn'ijiks, vrith.  rather  gipsy- 
looking  faces,  and  shave  them  beards,  but  far  exceed  the 
Russians  in  laziness.  The  main  crops  are  still  the 
same  grain  as  about  Orel,  but  there  is  much  more 
Hemp,  and  a  great  deal  of  Tobacco  (the  green-flowered 
kind,  N.  rustica  I  believe),  with  which  the  government 
of  Tchernigoff  supplies  a  great  part  of  Russia  in  the  in- 
ferior qualities.  Millet  (Panicum  miliaceum)  is  also  a 
good  deal  cultivated  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
baked  pudding,  like  the  Buckwheat,  or  simply  boiled. 
Flax  appears  to  be  much  less  grown  than  in  the  north. 
Close  about  the  villages  are  generally  small  fields  or 
gardens  overgrown  with  tall  Chenopodiums,  Amaranths, 
and  other  weeds,  amongst  which  are  their  Cabbages, 
Sunflowers,  Cucumbers,  Water  Melons,  and  Maize  (the ' 
small  kind  called  in  France  Mais  de  la  quarantaine), 
with  here  and  there  a  few  French  Beans,  and  all  looking 
much  better  than  one  would  have  supposed  from  the 
wretched  neglected  state  in  which  they  are  left.  Every- 
thing indeed  shows  what  resources  this  country  would 
afford,  could  industry  be  introduced  among  the  people, 
and  capital  be  laid  out  in  its  due  application.  The  whole 
routine  of  crops  is  alternating  grain  and  fallow.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  or  rather  scratched  over  once  or 
twice  only  between  two  crops.  The  ploughs  seldom 
have  mould-boards  to  turn  the  soiLover,  and  are  often  of 
the  rudest  description.  Some  I  saw  were  merely  a  long 
pole  with  a  pair  of  oxen  harnessed  at  one  end,  a  share 
introduced  at  the  other,  and  a  stick  stuck  upright  in  a 
hole,  with  which  a  woman  walking  by  the  side  kept  it 
from  turning  over.  Another  with  a  pair  of  shafts  was 
of  this  form,  the  upright  part  made  of  sticks  bound  toge- 


of  a  railroad  from  Saratov  to  Moscow,  cutting  thro 
the  best  of  the  corn  country,  which  if  carried  into 
cution  would  greatly  benefit  the  country,  thougr. 
course  it  would  not  influence  the  corn  trade  with  I 
land,  as  it  is  not  from  thence  (I  am  told)  that  we 
supplied. 

As  we  approached  the  Dnieper,  coming  to  Kieffjl 
crossed   for   several   stages  a   barren,  sandy   counl 
covered   chiefly   with  Pine  forests   extending    to  I 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  crossing  that  broad,  shsS. 
almost  unnavigable  river,  came  to  quite  a  different  i 
of  country  on  this  side  of  the  river.     Kieff  lies  i 
picturesque  situation  on  the  high  bank,  which  is  bro 
into  a  number  of   deep  ravines  ;    and    many   of 
plantations  and  gardens  contained  within  its   wide 
tended  limits  must  be  very  few  in  the  early  sumn 
but  now  everything  is  completely  burnt  up.     It  has 
rained  a  drop  for  three  months,  and  before  that 
rains  had  been  only  occasional  heavy  showers,  of  wt 
all  trace  is  soon  lost  in  the  sandy  soil.     The  botan 
garden   attached   to  the    new   grand    University 
been  only  commenced  within  three  years.     It  exte: 
over  broken  ground,  affording  many  very  pretty  sit 
tions,  and  is  being  well  laid  out,  especially  the  out-d 
department.     The  climate  is  so  much  milder,  and 
pecially  the  summer  so  much  longer   than  in  Pete 
burgh  and  Moscow,  that  Professor  Trautvetter  is  anxi 
to   have   as  large   a   collection   of  out-door  trees 
shrubs    as  possible.      Walnuts,.  Acacias,  Gleditschil 
and  several  fruit-trees,  such  as-  Pears,  &c,  which  i 
greenhouse  plants  at  Moscow,   bear    the   winter  M\ 
here  ;  and  Guilandina,  Catalpa,  Sophora  japonica,  1 
trocarya  caspica,  &e,  do  with  a  very  little  covering, 
new  range  of   houses  is'  building,  with  glass  only] 
front  and  on  the  top,  close  brick  ends,  and  rooms,  sin 
rooms,   &c,  to  the  north,  along  the  back  ;  the  wh, 
range  about  300  feet  long,  and  the  central  part  30  i 
high. 

Kieff  borders  on  the  governments  which  sup 
Odessa  with  corn  for  exportation ;  and  where,  I 
told,  especially  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  several  of  j 
Polish  landholders  have  been  taking  some  pains 
improve  the  agriculture  and  introduce  new  kinds 
grain.  The  Triticum  Polonicum  is  said  to  be  mt 
cultivated  on  their  estates^  There  may  be,  and  v< 
likely  are,  several  noblemen  who  may  have  been  maki 
similar  efforts  in  the  country  we  have  crossed  fr< 
Moscow  here  ;  but  the  result  does  not  certainly  sh 
yet  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller  ;  and  the  ve 
great  waste  of  land  shown  everywhere  in  the  bro 
space  marked  out  for  the  road,  in  the  wide  straggli 
towns,  and  the  number  of  pretexts  taken  advantage 
for  leaving  land  unoccupied,  proves  how  little  value 
attached  to  it.  Nor  have  I  seen  anywhere,  one  of  fl 
first  steps  towards  improvement,  the  introduction 
green  crops  (or  artificial  forages  as  they  are  called 
France).  Potatoes,  also,  are  but  very  little  grown,  e, 
cept  near  the  larger  towns,  which  are  well  supplied  wi 
them.     The  disease  is  as  yet  unknown  here. 


ther,  and  cords  connecting  the  part  where  the  share  is 
fastened  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  shafts.  These 
ploughs,  with  their  wooden  harrows,  the  flail,  the  axe, 
the  wooden  shovel,  and  the  telega,  or  little  waggon,  seem 
to  be  their  whole  stock  of  agricultural  implements. 
Their  horses  are  not  shod,  there  being  no  stones  even 
in  the  towns  to  wear  their  hoofs,  but  they  usually  pre- 
fer oxen,  because  horses  they  say  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them  after  the 
day's  work  is  over,  or  when  stopping  to  feed  on  a  jour- 
ney, whilst  with  oxen  they  merely  slip  off  their  yokes, 
and  let  them  pick  their  own  food  among  the  straw  heaps 
on  the  stubbles,  or  by  the  road  sides,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  carrying  their  produce  to  market, 
or  travelling  any  distance,  they  go  in  long  strings  of  "20, 
30,  or  more,  oxen  telegas,  one  man  to  every  two  or  three, 
generally  lying  asleep  in  one  of  them  ;  at  night  they 
draw  up  on  the  side  of  the  road,  turn  their  oxen  loose, 
make  a  large  fire  where  fuel  is  to  be  had  to  boil  -their 
Buckwheat  or  meal,  and  (at  this  time  of  year)  lie  down 
on  the  bare  ground  wTapped  in  them  coats  to  sleep.  In 
going  from  their  villages  to  the  fields  to  work,  they  are 
generally  half  asleep  in  their  telega,  and  in  short,  every 
moment  that  can  possibly  be  spared  seems  to  be  de- 
voted to  sleep  or  to  drinking  spirit.  The  agricultural 
labours  of  hedging,  ditching,  road  making,  hoeing  crops, 
weeding,  &o.,  are  unknown.  The  stubble  is  left  long  on 
the  fields  in  order  to  take  up  as  little  of  the  weeds  as 
possible  ;  there  are  no  gleaners,  possibly  owing  to  the 
working  people  growing  their  own  corn  instead  of  work- 
ing for  farmers,  but  as  soon  as  the  fields  are  cleared, 
the  village  herd  of  cows,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
colts  are  turned  out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
home  at  night  under  the  supposed  care  of  boys  or  girls 
who  sleep  out  half  the  day.  I  suppose  they  do  manure 
their  fields,  as  a  quantity  of  dung  accumulates  in  the 
large  yards,  but  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  any  attempts  to 
collect  or  increase  it — no  dung  heaps  about.  With  all 
this  the  crops  appear  to  be  good,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced in  some  places  so  much  greater  than  the  demand, 
that  where  navigable  rivers  are  distant  (as  in  the 
Kursk  government)  I  am  told  that  grain  accumulates 
for  several  years,  and  often  can  scarcely  be  sold  for 
the  cost  of  cultivation,  whilst  farther  north  in  the 
governments  of  Smolensk,  Pskov,  &c,  great  numbers 
of  the  population  die  of  starvation,     T^ere  is  a  project 


Sborietus. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1 Edward   Foester,   Esq.,  in  tj 

chair.  Geo.  Busk,  Esq.,  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  W.  i 
Fisher,  Esq.,  and  Adam  White,  Esq.,  were  elect 
Fellows. —Mr.  R.  Hi  Solly  exhibited  some  monstro; 
specimens  of  the  branches  of  a  Spruce  Fir.  A  pap 
was  read  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Bristol,  on  the  structu 
of  Bacillaria  paradoxa.  —  A  paper  was  read  by  Ij 
Joseph  Hooker  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Galapag 
Archipelago,  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other  ti 
pical  islands,  &c.,  of  the  continent  of  America.  In  tl 
working  out  this  paper,  the  author  stated  he  had  ft 
lowed  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Darwin  with  regard 
the  Fauna  of  the  same  district.  The  relation  of  tl 
Flora  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  double,  the  peculi 
species  being,  for  the  most  part,  allied  to  plants  of  t] 
cooler  parts  of  America,  or  the  uplands  of  the  tropic 
latitudes,  whilst  the  non-peculiar  are  the  same  I 
abound  chiefly  in  the  wet  and  damper  regions,  as  tl 
West  Indian  Islands  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
Mexico  ;  also  that,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Fauna,  mai 
of  the  species,  and  these  the  most  remarkable,  are  co: 
fined  to  one  islet  of  the  group,  and  often  represented 
others  by  similar  but  specifically  very  distinct  co 
geners.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  islands  al 
their  vegetation,  the  author  concluded.  The  genel 
result  of  this  summary  of  the  orders,  and  of  ti 
comparison  of  these  and  the  species  with  those  of  ti 
continent  of  South  America  and  the  other  islanq 
which  in  peculiarity  of  Flora  for  their  size,  may  1 
compared  with  the  Galapagos  (as  New  Zealand,  tl 
Sandwich  group,  &c),  is,— first,  that  there  are  points 
agreement  inexplicable  in  our  state  of  knowledge  :  sue 
are  the  peculiarities  of  Rubiacese,  and  of  frutescent  as 
arborescent  Composite,  which  is  rendered  the  moi 
remarkable,  for  the  species  and  genera  of  these  ordei 
contained  in  one  group  of  islands  having  little  or  t, 
relation  with  those  of  the  others.  2nd,  That  the  chit 
points  of  difference  are  explicable,  and  owing  chiefly  t 
the  relation  the  islands  bear  to  the  nearest  continent 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  &c,  such  as  tl 
absence  of  Ferns  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  Composii 
and  Rubiaceoe,  and  other  orders  having  their  neare) 
allies  on  the  neighbouring  continents.  3rd,  Tl 
smallest  amount  of  novelty  will  be  found  amongst  ti 
more  perfect  plants — if  such  may  be  so  considered — : 
possess  a  double  floral  envelope,  and  polypetaloo 
corolla,  including  the  ThalamiflorEe  and  LeguminosJ 
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st  the  greatest  amount  of  new  species  exists  in  the 
:r  order,  as  Amaranthacete  and  Piperaeece,  or  in  the 
mplete  genera  of  Euphorbiacete  ;  and  in  the  Compo- 
■  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  somewhat  fewer 
rliar  and  new  plants  amongst  the  Monocotyledons 
i  the  Dicotyledons,  and  the  amount  of  novelty 
mgst  the  Ferns  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  higher 
9TB. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
)ec.  10.— F.  J.  Boweubank,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
ir.  H.  J.  Turner,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Parker,  were  elected 
inary  members.  Signor  Philippo  Pacini  and  Prof, 
ley,  of  New  York,  were  elected  honorary  members, 
taper  was  read  by  Mr.  Legg,  on  the  Application  of 
arised  Light  to  Microscopical  Investigation.  Mr. 
;g  commenced  by  stating  that  it  was  now  well  known 
i  many  objects  which  could  be  only  imperfectly  ob- 
rei  by  common  light,  were  very  evident  by  means 
solarised  light.  The  object  he  had  in  view  was  to 
it  out  to  the  inicroscopist  the  most  convenient  way 
using  polarised  light.  He  described  the  several 
ms  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  polarised 
it,  and  recommended  as  the  best  the  prism  formed  of 
land  spar  and  glass,  as  the  most  convenient.  By  this 
sratus  and  a  plate  of  selenite,  objects  might  be  sub- 
ted  to  the  action  of  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the 
etrum.  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Islington,  explained  the 
are  of  polarisation  of  light  by  means  of  models  and 
sr  apparatus.  After  the  reading  the  paper  Mr. 
■odward,  Mr.  Legg,  Mr.  Matthew  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
;ton,  exhibited  microscopes  fitted  up  with  various 
ds  of  polarising  apparatus. 

STAMFORD-HILL,  CLAPTON,  AND  STOKE 
3WINGTON,  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
vlr.  G.  Castle  read  an  essay  on  earlv  forcing  the 
le.  He  approved  of  the  fronts  of  Vineries  being 
It  upon  arches,  and  liked  rather  deep  well  drained 
side  borders.  After  planting  (said  he),  the  Vines 
•uld  be  encouraged  to  grow,  by  removing  all  laterals 

1  useless  shoots,  by  syringing  and  a  strict  attention  to 
mliness.  It  is  improper  to  expect  a  full  crop  from 
mg  Vines  too  soon,  for  although  a  few  bunches  might 
obtained  the  season  after  planting,  yet  the  general 
ttine  of  forcing  should  not  commence  till  the  third 
son.  Where  the  old  system  of  heating  is  still  in  use, 
considered  nothing  to  be  more  congenial  to  the  well 
ng  of  the  Vines  than  a  good  bed  of  leaves  along  the 
itre  of  the  house  ;  in  fact,  so  as  to  occupy  all  the 
>r  except  the  footway,  for  by  this  means  a  genial  heat 
jenerated,  for  six  weeks  at  least ;  some  prefer  dung 

account  of  its  greater  heat,  and  the  ammonia 
sing  from  it  is  supposed  to  be  useful  to  the 
aes.  With  respect  to  pruning,  he  preferred 
>rt  spurs  to  the  rod  system  for  very  early  work, 
;ing  care,  in  the  "  summer  dressing,"  to  allow  no 
>re  eyes  to  swell  than  were  actually  wanted,  and  to 
rry  up  young  canes  every  third  year,  and  to  cut  out 
s  old  wood  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut.  He  recom- 
snded  the  maintenance  of  a  low  temperature  at  all 
aes,  especially  at  night,  increasing  it  gradually  as  the 
ison  advanced,  with  abundance  of  moisture,  except  at 
louring  time.  He  kept  the  pipes  covered  with  woollen 
iths,  and  sprinkled  them  instead  of  the  pipes,  and  by 
is  plan  he  avoided  syringing  the  Vines,  and  evaded 
3  evil  of  spots  on  the  Grapes.     Plenty  of  air  should 

admitted  at  all  times,  but  if  it  could  be  warmed  be- 
,-e  it  entered  the  house  so  much  the  better.     When 

2  Grapes  are  colouring  he  admitted  plenty  of  front 
•,  if  the  wind  was  souih  or  south-west,  and  when  the 
op  is  cut  the  Vines  are  left  to  chance.  The  house  is 
11  well  aerated  and  syringed,  not  with  a  garden 
gine,  but  with  a  syringe,  so  as  to  resemble  a  gentle 
ower.  The  Black  Hamburgh  has  been  found  to  be 
e  best  for  forcing,  which  commences  early  in  Novem- 
r,  so  as  to  have  Grapes  ripe  by  the  middle  of  April — 
T.  Sherwood,  Hon.  Sec. 


collection  shows  that  of  129  species  nearly  half  are 
found  in  such  localities.  If,  however,  any  general  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Linden's  useful 
notes,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  species  in  detail, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  are  classified  in  the  following 
lists  according  to  their  elevation  above  the  tea  ;  the 
temperature  of  each  group  being  computed  from  the 
data  furnished  by  Humboldt." 


The  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  Prof.  Lindley. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  already  noticed  at  p.  187 
of  the  present  volume,  has  been  issued.  It  differs  from 
the  first  edition  chiefly  in  the  correction  of  such  typo- 
graphical and  other  verbal  errors  as  have  been  re- 
marked since  its  first  appearance,  and  in  the  addition  ol 
the  new  genera  that  have  become  known  to  the  author 
within  the  last  few  months. 


Johnson's  Gardeners'  Almanac  for  1847,  continues 
its  useful  career,  and  is,  we  presume,  by  this  time  esta- 
blished in  the  good  opinion  of  amateur  gardeners.  We 
regret,  however,  to  see  the  lists  of  the  plants  which 
flower  in  each  month  so  full  of  typographical  and  other 
errors.  To  have  any  value  they  should  be  accurate, 
and  classified  ;  what,  for  example,  can  be  made  _  of 
Tropeoli,  Comma,  Neottia,  Epidendra,  Helianthus  viri- 
dis,  Coraca  speciosa,  Pogonia  glabra,  Jacquinii,  and  so 
on  ?  and  on  what  principle  are  such  words  as  Tussilago 
Farfara,  Achyrantlms,  Cluytia,  Orontium  japonicum, 
and  Hyoseris  !  introduced  at  all  ?  We  wish  we  could 
say  that  no  other  marks  of  carelessness  were  visible  ; 
but  we  trust  that  this  hint  will  cause  the  matter  of  next 
year's  Almanac  to  be  more  carefully  put  together,  for 
the  book  is  really  useful  with  even  such  blemishes  as 
we  have  reluctantly  pointed  out. 

The  Illustrated  London  Almanac,  is  a  highly-deco- 
rated account  of  the  natural  history  and  phenomena 
of  the  months,  and  on  that  account  is  worth  the  perusal 
of  all  who  have  a  shilling  to  spare.  It  does  not  call 
for  any  critical  remarks. 

A  Few  Words  of  Advice  on  Artificial  Manures,  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  contains  some  of  the  best  facts  that  we 
know  of,  stated  in  the  best  way.  As  it  is  given  to  every 
one  who  will  send  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
at  Mr.  Lawes'  factory,  Deptford  Creek,  we  need  not 
say  more. 


aiebsefos. 

rchidacets  Linderdanm  ;  or,  Notes  upon  a  Collection 
of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and   Cuba,  by  Mr. 

J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  A  Pamphlet  of  36  pages. 
his  is  a  scientific  account  of  a  fine  collection  of 
pchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba  by  Mr.  Linden, 
id  by  him  transmitted  to  his  supporters  in  Europe, 
^any  are  alive  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  and  the 
ontinent,  but  a  few  only  have  flowered.  The  author 
yes  the  technical  characters  of  the  new  genera  and 
lecies,  and  Mr.  Linden's  valuable  notes  upon  the 
tuatious  and  climate  in  which  the  species  were  found. 
he  total  number  of  species  enumerated  is  143,  of  which 
.any  more  than  half  are  new.  A  few  observations  re- 
jecting the  climate  in  which  these  plants  prefer  to  live, 
ad  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  are  prefixed  by  the 
lthor,  and  introduced  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Humboldt  thus 
iiaracterised  the  Orchids  of  Equatorial  America. 
Although,'  says  that  illustrious  philosopher,  '  such 
lants  are  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  torrid, 
jne,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  10,000 
t  11,000  feet,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  num- 
er  of  species,  the  colouring  of  their  flowers,  delicious 
.•agrance,  rich  foliage  and  brilliant  colours,  none  can 
e  compared  with  those  which  inhabit  the  Andes  of 
lexico,  New  Granada,  Quito  and  Peru,  where  the 
bade  is  moist,  and  the  breezes  mild,  the  mean  tem- 
erature  of  the  year  at  an  elevation  of  between  4800 
nd   6600  feet,  being  from  64°  to  69°.'     Mr.  Linden's 


New  Garden  Plants- 

57.  iEscHYNANTHus  miniatus.     Vermilion  iEschynanth. 

Stove  Epiphyte.  (Gesuerads.*)  Java. 
This  species,  received  by  Messrs.Veitch  from  their  col- 
lector in  Java,  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  very  short 
dish-shaped  calyx,  which  has  scarcely  any  distinct  mar- 
ginal lobes,  and  its  vivid  vermilion-coloured  flowers, 
with  a  yellow  star  in  the  throat.  It  yields  to  none  in 
beauty,  and  is  much  finer  than  Vanden  Bosch's  ^Eschy- 
nanth  lately  imported  from  Belgium.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  in  cultivation,  and  like  all  its  race,  lends 
itself  willingly  to  the  care  of  any  one  who  has  a  warm 
damp  house  in  which  to  grow  it,  in  a  basket  or  on  a 
block  of  wood.  It  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Garden 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  last  summer. — 
Botanical  Register. 

58.  Saecostemma  (Philibertia)  campanuxatuu.  Bell- 
shaped  Sarcostem.  Greenhouse  Climber.  (Asele- 
piads.*)  Peru  2 
From  Messrs.  Veitch.  Its  broad  cordate  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  campanulate  flowers,  are  strikingly  different 
from  those  of  other  previously  described  Sarcostems. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  shrubby  plant,well  adapted  for  train- 
ing over  ornamental  wirework  fastened  to  the  pot,  and 
like  most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  Asclepiads,  it  re- 
quires a  rich  loamy  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  season.  Afterwards,  when  done  flowering 
it  should  be  allowed  a  time  of  rest,  by  gradually  with 
holding  moisture  until  the  soil  in  the  pots  becomes 
tolerably  dry,  when  the  plant  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  the 
following  spring.  At  that  season  the  plants  should  be 
fresh  potted,  cut  back  freely,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
moist  heat  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  flowers  the  greater  part  of  summer  and 
autumn. — Botanical  Register. 
59.  Ionopsidium  acaule.   Stemless  Violet-Cress.  Hardy 

Annual.  (Crucifers.*)  Basaltic  Hills  near  Lisbon.^ 
A  beautiful  rock  plant  for  shady  situations ;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  lilac,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  deli- 
cate green  colour.  It  propagates  itself  by  seeds,  aud 
by  runners  which  throw  out  roots  abundantly  into  the 
damp  soil.  It  grows  in  any  rich  garden  soil,  and 
blooms  from  April  to  October.  It  requires  rather  a 
moist  (shady)  situation.  Its  small  flowers  (they  come 
out  white  and  turn  to  a  pale  lilac)  appear  in  profusion 
from  April  to  October.  It  makes  a  neat  edging  to 
borders  in  shaded  places.  Although  no  Cochlcaria,  it 
may  nevertheless  as  well  continue  to  bear  in  gardens 
the  old  name  of  Cochlearia  acaulis,  unless  our  English 
one  is  preferred. — Botanical  R-gisler. 

a.  Miscellaneous. 

'"  Slug  Fence.— To  repel  the  slugs  and  snails  from  his 
Carnations,  Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Winchester  gas-works, 
[encircles  the  rim  of  each  pot  with  a  piece  of  horse-hair 
rope,  partially  cut  across  its  strands.  The  bristles  start 
forward  and  present  a  chevaux-de.frieze  which  neither 
slugs  nor  snails  can  surmount.  It  is  very  durable,  may 
be  used  to  protect  any  plant,  and  is  rather  ornamental. 
•  See  Lindley's  '■  Vegetable  Kingdom"  for  an  explanation  of 
these  terms. 


.Mr.  Shaip  d"L~f  noi.  ■•'.uin  nn-ni  1  >r  the  hn i-ntion,  bu; 
its  efficacy  entitles  it  to  be  more  generally  adopted — 
Johnson's  Gardeners9  Almanac. 

The  Food  of  the  Shops Hard's   Farinaceous  Food 

has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public.  It  consists 
of  Wheat  flour  tlightly  baked.  It  is  very  can-fully  pre- 
pared, on  which  account  it  is  much  in  repute.  The 
poor  frequently  employ  baked  flour  as  a  substitute. 
Densham's  Farinaceous  Food  is  composed  of  three  parts 
of  Wheat  flour  and  one  part  of  Barley-meal  slightly 
baked.  The  Barley-meal  renders  this  preparation, 
slightly  laxative.  Ervalenta  is  the  meal  of  the  Lentil 
( iSrvum  lens).  It  is  used  with  treacle,  to  counteract 
habitual  constipation.  English  Arrow-root  is  Potato 
starch.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Food  is  Potato  starcb. 
Bright's  Custard  Powder  is  a  preparation  of  Potato 
starch.  Bright's  Nutritious  Farina  is  Potalo  starch 
aromatised.  Gardiner's  Alimentary  Preparation  has 
recently  been  introduced  as  a  "production  prepared 
after  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Liebig, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  nourishment."  It  is  Rice-meal 
very  finely  ground. — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Barometer. — Mr.  P.  Christensen,  of  Cowes,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lecturer  upon  astronomy,  &e.,  has  ar- 
ranged a  Table  which  no  one  having  a  weather-glass 
should  be  without.  Its  price  is  only  Is.,  and  it  may  be 
had  of  C.  Wilson,  157,  Leadeuhall-street.  This  "  Com- 
panion to  the  Barometer  "  is  the  result  of  32  years' 
observation,  and  the  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  in- 
formation it  gives  :— During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  when  the  mercury  is  rising,  if  the  weather  has 
been  bad,  and  the  mercury  reaches  to  29.62  inches, 
there  will  be  a  change  ;  if  to  30.12,  the  weather  will  be 
fair;  if  to  30.29,  set  fair.  If  the  mercury  h:  a'  been 
high,  and  begins  falling,  there  will  be  a  change  if  it  de- 
clines to  29.90  ;  rain,  if  it  descends  to  29.50 ;  i  nd  wind 
with  rain,  if  it  reaches  29.12.— During  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  has  been  fuul,  and 
the  mercury  begins  rising,  there  will  be  a  change  if  it 
reaches  to  29.48  ;  fair,  if  to  30.13  ;  and  set  fair,  if  to 
30.45.  If  the  weather  has  been  fair,  and  the  mercury 
begins  falling,  there  will  be  a  change  if  it  sinks  to  29.87; 
rain,  if  to  29.55  ;  and  wind  with  rain,  if  to  29.28.  At 
any  time  of  the  year,  if  the  mercury  fall  to  28.10,  or 
even  to  28.20,  there  will  be  stormy  weather.  These 
conclusions  are  from  observations  made  at  30  feet  above 
the  sea's  level,  and  therefore  one  one-hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  must  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  mercury  for 
every  additional  10  feet  above  the  sea's  Jevel,  where 
the  barometer  may  happen  to  be. — Johnson's  Gardeners' 
Almanac. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

The  Storing  of  Ice Heat,  moisture,  and  confined 

vapour,  are  well  known  enemies,  and  of  course  the 
converse  must  be  secured  to  command  success.  Whe- 
ther "  stacked  "  or  in  a  house,  the  first  matter  is  to 
promote  the  escape  of  the  ice-meltings.  These  must 
quickly  pass  ;  for  if  allowed  to  accumulate  they  will  as- 
suredly nullify  all  other  arrangements.  There  must  be 
a  capital  drain,  and  this  drain  should  possess  what  is 
termed  a  "  trap,"  and  if  possible  terminate  in  water. 
The  next  question  is— whether  above  or  below  ground. 
In  looking  over  the  abundant  evidence  contained  in  the 
back  Numbers  of  the  Chronicle,  and  joining  therewith 
some  experience,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  little 
need  of  going  below  the  ordinary  ground  level,  unless 
in  peculiar  situations.  I  consider  Mr.  Fortune  s  de- 
scription of  the  Chinese  houses  at  page  576,  1845,  in 
addition  to  much  former  evidence  on  this  head,  tole- 
rably conclusive.  Here  we  find  no  excavation,  no 
shade  of  trees,  and  the  houses  situated  in  fields  under 
an  irrigating  system.  All  this,  too,  beneath  a  Chinese 
sky,  described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  "  clear,  fierce,  and 
burning."  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  matter  that 
the  walls  (mud  and  stone),  are  uncommonly  thick,  and 
a  Bamboo  roof  is  raised  over  the  whole,  thickly  coated 
with  thatch.  I  am  of  opinion  that  small  ventilating 
doors  or  windows— one  on  each  side  near  the  top— will 
be  found  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  cloud  of  vapour  floats  over  the  surface 
of  the  ice  at  all  times  when  closely  confined  ;  and  if  so, 
it  must  be  very  prejudicial.  Such  ventilators  should 
not  be  onened  too  often,  nor  for  many  hours  at  a  time, 
or  it  will  be  but  exchanging  one  foe  for  another.  Hol- 
low walls  are  undoubtedly  good  ;  but  they  are  expen- 
sive, and  if  they  can  do  without  them  in  China,  we 
ouoht  to  do  without  them  in  Britam.  A  good  and 
simple  plan  is  described  at  p.  838,  1842,  of  the  Chro- 
nicle  by  a  «  Ross-shire  Gardener,"  the  only  doubtful 
point  being,  according  to  my  ideas,  the  using  water  and 
leaving  the  ice  exposed  afterwards  in  order  to  cement 
the  surface.  Mr.  Paxtou's  plan,  at  p.  765, 184 1,  is  also 
very  good.  When  the  main  principles  are  kept  steadily 
in  view,  there  will,  I  conceive,  be  little  occasion  for  the 

use  of  boiling  water  or  salt. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  &c. 
Conservatory.— In  frosty  weather  this  structure  will 
require  a  very  great  nicety  of  management  -some 
rather  difficult  problems  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Atmospheric  humidity  cannot  by  any  means  be  entirety 
dispensed  with,  vet  this,  if  not  nicely  managed,  will 
produce  drip,  and  such,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  most 
prejudicial  to  the  delicate  texture  of  the  Camellias  and 
other  gay  things.  Of  course  if  the  exterior  of  the  root 
has  no  covering,  ice  will  gather  on  the  glass,  and  in 
melting,  drop  through  the  laps.  The  best  plan  is  to 
keep  as  low  a  temperature  as  can  possibly  be  allowed, 
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say  40°  to  45=  at  night,  and  to  leave  a  little  back  and 
front  air  all  night.     The  froDt  must  be  very  moderate, 
or  the  atmospheric  moisture  instead  of  passing  quietly 
away  by  the  back  apertures,  will  be  condensed  as  it 
arises.    With  a  good  roof  covering  40°  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  and  then  there  would  be  sufficient  atmospheric 
moisture  at  all  times,  without  the  special  application  of 
^atef;  ,.M'xed  Greenhouse.— See  that  the  young  stock 
ol     Hehotropium*,     scarlet      Pelargoniums,     Persian 
Cyclamens,   with   other  flowers,   grown  especially  for 
winter,     have     nice     light     situations,    and     regular 
attention    as     regards    watering,      Let    Ericas     have 
close   attention  as  to   watering,   if  they  stand   unfor- 
tunately    near    flues     or    pipes,    they    may    become 
suddenly  very  dry.     Keep  up  a  quiet  ventilation'  day 
and  night  if  possible ;  let  the  air  steal  in  moderately, 
and  dispense  with  strong  fires-or,  indeed,  of  auy  kind 
when  the  temperature   can  be  kept  within  the  limits 
without  them.  Do  not  water  the  Pelargoniums  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  and  take  care  to  fumigate  frequently 
and  slightly.     Forcing  Pit  or  Frame.— 'Shia  is  a  good 
time  to   introduce  the  following  things,  provided,  Is  I 
before  observed,   they   have   received    the    necessary 
treatment     through    the    summer:     Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  both  American  and  Chinese,  Persian  Lilacs 
Sweet    Briars,   Moss    and    Provins     Roses,    crimson 
Perpetua     Roses,    Ledums,    Kalmias,    Anne    Boleyn 
Pinks     Wallflowers,    Sweet    Williams,    Dutch  BulLs, 
&c.,    &c.      Unless,    however,    they    are     in     proper 
trim     it    will     be    labour    in    vain,     and    no    mode 
of    forcing,    nor   form    of   pit,    can    compensate    for 
this  ;  the  great  secret  in  the  affair,  if  the  heat  be  wholly 
composed  of  fermenting  materials,  is  to  keep  down  accu- 
mulating damp  and  mouldness,  by  an  almost  constant 
ventilation  ;  increasing  the  linings  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  temperature  :  those  who  possess  tank  houses 
or  pits,  will  pursue  a  somewhat  different  process  ;  such 
mU  scarcely  need  my  advice.     Cold  Pits  or  Frames.— 
V\  ehave  had   about  a  week  of  wintry  weather  here 
during  which  the  thermometer  has  several  times  indi- 
cated   from   10    to  '12    degrees    of  frost.      Our  pits 
and  frames  containing  stores  for  next  summer,  were 
matted  down  at  the  commencement,  and  strawed  over 
Ihe  thermometer  in  one  of  them  has  been  from  32°  to 
36.    nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  ;  they  have  never 
been  uncovered,  but  have  had  the  back   of  the  lights 
tilted  most  days  for  a  couple  of  hours.     On  looking  in 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thaw,  I  find  that  although 
they  had  been  slightly  frozen,  they  are  just  as  fresh  as 
when  shut  up.     I  have  turned  up  the  ends  of  the  mats 
to  mure  them  gradually  to  the  light :  this  is  a   most 
important  affair. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING 
a     il'fS:~L Wmter  watering  of  Pines  in  pots  is  of  rather 
doubtful  character  ;  a  better  way  with  general  stock  in 
pots  is  to  cover  over  the  pots  with  tan  two  or  three 
inches  thick    provided   the   bottom    heat   will   permit 
such  proceeding.     Early  Vines,  Peaches,   See.— 11  any 
portion  of  the  stem  of  the  Vines  now  in  forcing  is  near 
the  influence  of  the  flues  or  pipes,  such  should  be  bound 
with  moss,  old  mat,  or  any  other  material,  to  ward  off 
I    r-no3'    lat     Keep  the  (eml>erature  at  present  down 
to  60°  in  the  case  oi  sunshine  in  the  day  time,  sinking 
to  50    at  night.     Do  not  give  air  unless  to  depress  the 
thermometer,  or  to  avoid  a  superabundance  of  rank 
steam  from  fermenting  matter.     Let   the   syringe  be 
applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  suffering  the  wood  to 
become  dry  between  the  applications.     Strawberries.— 
V.  here  these  must  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible,  say 
by  the  endof  February,  a  lot  should  now  be  introduced^ 
Unless  their  buds  are  perfect  through  early  cultivation, 
Lhorougn  ripening,  and  careful  protection  of  their  roots 
irom  frosts,  it  is  ten  to  one  they  prove  an  abortion. 
Any  house  or  pit  will  do  for  the  first  three  weeks   pro- 
vided a  temperature  of  45°  to  50"  can  be  maintained 
with  a  moiBtatmosphero.     Let  them  by  all  means  have 
as  light  a  situation  as  possible   at  all  times.      Vines 
Peaches,    fro.,    in   pofe.-Pursue   similar   principles  to 
those  recommended  for  the  Vinery  and   Peach-house, 
except  that  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°  will  be  greatly 
in  their  favour.     Mushroom-house.-l  bad  intended  to 
say  a  few  words,  about  tlie  management  of  this  house, 
a.terthe  introduction  of  so  many  things,  such   as  Sea- 
kale,  Chicory,  Rhubarb,  &e.,  I  must,  however,  defer  my 
observations  until  next  week. 

FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES 
I  have  said  nothing  special  about  the  protection  of 
tender  Roses  hitherto,  believing  that  they  should  be 
made  to  endure  a  little  frost  at  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  I\o  time  should  now  be  lost  in  affording  them 
protection.  The  tops  of  standards,  worked  on  ordinary 
stocks,  may  be  protected  by  wisps  of  straw,  bound 
amongst  and  over  their  branches,  or  by  tight  canopies 
tirmly  fixed,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  for 
the  protection  of  tender  plants  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
last  week  in  October.  Beds  or  masses  of  Hybrid  Per 
petuals,  Teas,  or  other  tender  kinds,  should  have  some 
ImT  mnnr ia'strewed  atno"gst  them,  to  protect  the 
ricX'r,  ex^usted  tan  from  the  Pine  pits,  clean 

ncld  ed-usingthe  coarse  particles-is  very  good.  New 
sawdust  may  ao  also,  or  even  a  good  coating'  of  half- 
decayed  leaves.  Four  or  five  inches  of  such  materials 
will  at  leas  secure  the  collar  safe  in  the  event  of  a  very 
severe  winter.  If  it  is  desirable  to  protect  the  tops 
allege  her,  mate,  thrown  lightly  on  them,  covered  over 

of  Wa7'  Wf  SUS,Ce,  ta'Li,!S  care'  on  the  bre«ki°S  "P 
,n  Zi  a  p1'™,  the  th.awinS  Principles  laid  down 
in  the  Kitchen  Garden  portion  of  the  Calendar 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
Continue  to  trench,  dig,  and  ridge  every  spare  inch 
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of  ground  when  frost  permits  ;  this  is  particularly  to  be 
observed  in  gardens  inclining  to  a  clayey  texture.  If 
the  frost  continues  let  the  manure  necessary  be  wheeled 
out  for  the  whole  of  the  spring  cropping,  Jayino-  it  in 
heaps,  either  on  the  spot,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  it. 
i  hat  portion  not  required  for  immediate  digging  in 
should  be  piled  in  small  mounds  and  soiled  over,  to 
prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
posure of  tender  vegetables  on  the  breaking  up  of  frost, 
et  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  directions  I  gave  in 
ast  Calendar  :  "Do  not  uncover  them  until  completely 
thawed.  Such  was  the  advice  there  offered,  in  addi- 
tion 1  say,  do  not  entirely  uncover  them  suddenly  even 
then  ;  leave  a  very  light  screen  of  straw  on  them  for  a 

lint01-      in  order  t0  iQUre  them  sraduaI1y  t0  sun- 

„,      f.  FORESTING. 

Wanting  of  all  kinds,  lately  suspended  by  frost,  may 
now  be  resumed  for  awhile,  if  the  thaw  continues-es- 
pecially  where  ground  is  in  a  mellow  state.  Youno- 
plantations  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  thinning  out 
necessary  may  be  proceeded  with  at  any  time  ;  as  also 
the  cutting  over  of  stunted  young  Oaks.'  The  dubbing, 
cutting,  or  plashing  of  hedges,  must  be  seen  to  ;  as  also 
making  new  hedge-rows.  Overgrown  hedges  should 
now  be  severely  cut  in.  ' 

Stale  ol  the  Weather  near  London,  tor  the  week  endlna  Dec  10   1344  ». 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden.  ChirWick  '         ' 
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Notices  to  Correspondenta. 

Post-office  OEDEas-In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  who 
wish  to  remit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gabdenebs' 
Oheonicle  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post- 
othce  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat 
thews  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent-garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be  sent 
to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them 
Acdimenes—  Clericus—  Wash  off  the  flowers  of  suiphur  and  do 

not  apply  it  again  unless  the  disease  re-appears. * 
Books— 67— a—  It  is  out  of  our  way  to  recommend  Christmas 
presents,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judce,  Miss  Loudon's  "  Tales 
for  Young  People"  are  the  very  thing  you  want,  amuting 
and  well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  young  people,  besides  which 
it  has  some  clever  woodcuts. 
Bees-C  JB—  Drain    out    your  proceeds    of  honey-combs 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  muslin  bag,  in  a  warm  room  or  near 
a  fire,  otherwise  the  honey  -will  not  readily  run.     Wash  the 
refuse  comb  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  mix  it  with  your 
•mead.     To  obtain  wax,  boil  the  combs  in  a  strong  muslin 
bag  in  a  saucepan,  with  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  bV  from 
burning,  and  whilst  boiling  continue  to  press  the  bag  with  a 
wooden  spoon  to  extract  the  whole  as  you  skim.    Drop  the 
wax  into  cold  water  where  it  will  swim  on  the  surface      The 
wax  thus  obtained  will  still  want  refining,  to  effect  which 
place  it  m  a  clean  saucepan  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire  then 
pour  off  the  clear  wax  into  proper  vessels.     When  mead  is 
obtained  from  pure  honey,  allow  about  4  lbs.  to  a  gallon  of 
water.    Boil  the  whole  in  a  copper  near  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  slam  it  well.     When  your  mead  is  almost  cold 
turn  it  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  fine  and  old  enough  to  drink 
When   mead  'is   made   from   honey-combs,   dissolve    them 
in    warm  water  till   an   egg  will    swim   in    the  mead  the 
breadth  of  a  shilling.   Be  careful  before  you  break  the  combs 
into  a  sieve  or  strainer  to  separate  all  the  young  bees  and 
pollen,  otherwise  that  will  give  the  mead  a  bad  taste.    Boil 
and  skim  as  before.— W. 
Emigkaxts-J/  B-To  take  Peaches  to  Georgia,  is  to  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle.    All  tender  annuals  will  grow  there    so 
tbatyoucanaotgo  wrong.     As  to  Vines,  the  Frontignans 
Muscats,  and  Indian  Grapes  will  answer  best 
ENTTKoraoEEON— Mr.  Parker's  Utter  is  an  Advertisement.  We 

have  nothing  to  retract,  but  something  to  add  if  necessary. 
lxhibitions— Sti&scTiiKr— You  can  show  fancy  Pelargoniums 
m  what  sized  pots  you  please  ;  there  are  no  regulations  of  any 
sort  respecting  them  except  that  they  must  be  shown  in  sixes 
that  is  to  say  six  plants  at  a  time,  neither  more  nor  less. 
JfBDlT   and    Kitchen  Gabden— .YreeiJ—  Trench    3  feet   deep 
taking  care  that  an  evenly  sloping  bottom  be  formed  towards 
drains.     These  should  be  5  feet  deep,  and  from  IS  inches  to 
-'  teet  in  width,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  you 
may  have  at  command.     None  are  better  than  stones  laid  so 
as  to  form  a  good  cavity  at  the  bottom,  and  filling  up  with 
the  smaller  to  the  height  of  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the 
trenching,  covering  with  turf  or  heath  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  choking  the  drainage.    A  deep  surrounding  drain  will 
probably  render  few  necessary  within  the  area.  II 
FaoiT-TBEEs—  A    Constant  Reader—The  following  will  be  suit- 
ably included  amongst  the  kinds  you  require  for  your  small 
orchard  -.—Apples  :  Bedfordshire  Found  ing,   Blenheim  Pip- 
pin,   Cockle   Pippin,    Dumelow's  Seedling,    Golden   Harvey 
Hawthornden,  Braddick's  Nonpareil.  Early  Nonpareil   Clavl 
gate  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Worms- 
ley  Pippin,  Eeinette  du  Canada,   Alfriston.  Stunner  Pippin 
fears:    Aston   Town,    Beurre  Bosc,   Marie  Louise,    Glout 
Morceau,     Thompson's,     Knight's    Monarch,    Beurre    Die! 
»  inter  Nehs,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Uance,  Jean  de  Witte' 
Althorp  Crassane,  Passe  Colmar.ll 
Gbafting—  A  Junior—  Clay  is  preferable  to  grafting  wax     The 
latter  consists  of  four  proportions,  by  weight,  of  pitch,  four  of 
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ffne"'  Vli^  brS',?\X'  0ne  ot' h°S5' lard,  and  one  of  turp 
brntvn  r,o  Sh°Uld  be  moUe<1'  weU  mi«d'  and  spreadP 
he,  ,M^rji'- °r  8Te  T>re  durable  material,  which  sho 
be  cut  into  slips.  Peaches  next  >ek  t 
HEATmo-Corfc-You  will  find  it  very  inconvenient  to  heE 
conservatory  from  a  kitchen  range  for  a  reason  given  t 
correspondent  under  ■•  Peabs"  ;  nor  will  yoTbe  a^aine 
the  long  run.    As  to  a  tank  in  a  pit   if  holes  are  mide  in 

fstttefto0'  2*A1rt  ""i'  *-ape  intTt^'hoTse  bu 
Bv f  l  ™  P?e  air-heat  al=°.  outside  the  pit,  for  a  sto 
By  all  means  have  a  span-roof;  a  lean-to  will  be  ugly    a 

not  half  so  useful. iira&^o-Your  plan  seems  imiicio. 

but  why  run  the  flue  along  the  back  of  the  Souse™  Cm 
you  keep  in  the  house  the  heat  you  already  have,  by  putt 
as™ham'nf.0Ver  '^  S'aS8  ™  ™*  bad  ^a^« ;    such 

Hor-roLES-Aicm-Plant  the  Chestnuts  5  feet  apart  Exi 
rience  seems  to  show  that  to  be  the  most  economical'and  a 
vantageous  distance.  a 

Insects  h _^-Black  Currant  bushes  are  very  subject  to  t 
attacks  of  this  insect,  which  is  the  caterpillar  of  yE-ei 
tipuliformis,  figured  and  described  in  the  Sard.  Chron    vi 

Spence  s"  Introduction  to  Entomology  »  ought  to  supplV  y, 

with  the  information  you  require.  B. It  P—  Before  eiuii 

down  dried  plants,  you  should  wash  the  backs  of  the  sc 
cimens   with  corrosive  sublimate.     Now  that  they  are  ■ 
fested  with  maggots,  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  them  for 
minutes  into  an  oven,  not  hot  enough  to  singe  a  feather 
discolour  white  paper,  li. 
Lead— i-Cast-iron   pipes  and  cisterns  are  unobjectionable 
but  a  slate  cistern  is  cheaper  and  much  better  ■  o-  can  yc 
not  build  one  of  the  morticed  tiles  made  by  dopeland  at 
Garratt,  and  now  employed  in  the  baths,  <fcc  ,  for  the  pool 
We  cannot  tell  their  price.  F 

Mokphoeogt-J-  G-Thanks.    Such  things  are  not  uncommoi 
Names  of  Plants- When  plants  are  sent  to  be  named    it 
most  particularly  requested  that  thev  may  be  in  flower   an 
as  perfect  as  circumstances  permit.    Most  especially  is 
requested  that  the  country  whence  they  have  been  recein 
and  whether  they  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrub*  hardi 
greenhouse,  or  stove  plants   may  be   stated  ;  because  sneci 
mens  by  post  are  generally  bad  and  incomplete,  and  muc 
valuable  time,  which  such  information  would  save,  is  need 

lessly  wasted It  -Errair/toi-The  fruit  of  some  species  c 

Mesembryanthemum. a    w,  Leeds—  Plants    cannot   b. 

named  from  pen  and  ink  scrawls,  especially  if  accompanie. 

by   illegible   writing. An   Old   5.,6-Your  plant  is   som 

coarse  sedge;  apparently  Carex  intermedia.  1 1  resembles  tli 
iussac  Grass  in  its  growth ;  but  it  is  quite  different  Th 
1  ussac  Grass  is  a  true  Grass,  more  near  our  Wood  Fescue 

and  is  called  Festuca  flabellata. C  A  B— A  very  fine  spe 

cimen  of  Oncidium  ciliatum  ;  that  figured  in  the  "  Botaniea 
Register  was  a  miserable  bit.  2,  3,  4,  Maxillaria  punctata 
5,  M.  picta  ;  6,  Acacia  Gunnii. 

N °J*~ T„H~ la  rich  soiI-  such  as  y°u  describe,  it  is  difficult  tc 
bring  J,  ut-trees  into  an  early  bearing  state.  If  you  cut  them 
down  they  will  again  grow  vigorously  to  wood  for  years 
,T,1'n  the  branches  now  ;  and  shorten  the  young  shoots  one 
halt  their  length  at  midsummer.  From  the  remaining  Dor 
tions,  fruitful  laterals  will  proceed.  ||  ° 

Paliueds  acoleatos— P^-This  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  armed 
with  strong  hooked  thorns  ;  it  is  hardy  near  London,  in  warm 
situations,  except  in  very  severe  winters.  It  grows  about  as 
fast  as  a  Holly.  It  prefers  light  soil.  We  do  not  know  it' 
nabits  in  calcareous  land.  Propagate  it  by  seeds,  easily  pro", 
cured  from  Italy,  where  it  is  used  for  hedges. 
Peach  Tbees— A— Your  recently  planted  trees  which  now  ex. 
Libit  symptoms  of  canker  should  be  cut  back  to  sound  wood  ■ 
where  there  is  none  sound,  of  course  remove  the  tree  entirely' 
and  replace,  not  in  spring,  a  bad  time  to  plant  Peach-trees' 
but  as  soon  as  possible.  Keep  some  reserve  plants  in  train'1 
ing  as  substitutes  for  any  tlees  that  may  prove  unhealthy  li 
Peabs—  Speed—  We  never  recr/mmend  tradesmen.  Any  respect, 
able  nurseryman  can  supply  you  with  the  Trout  Pear  A, 
great  objection  to  using  the  hot  plate  of  a  kitchen  for  beatin- 
a  conservatory  is  that  one  is  often  wanted  when  the  other  is 
not.     It  is  a  ponnywise  arrangement.    No  one  ean  execute 

such  work  satisfactori  y,  for  that  reason. C  B—OuU  Fel 

lows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  can  obtain  supplies"from 
their  garden.  We  cannot  recommend  tradesmen  •  any 
respectable  nurseryman  can  procure  what  you  want '  if  he 
chooses. 
Pklaegonioms—  Clericus— Yourvarieties  are  good,  but  deficient 
m  light  flowers.  Add  Catleugh's  Emma,  Beck's  Susanna 
and  I  oster  s  Matilda  ;  these  will  form  an  improvement  » 
Polmaise— J  G— Much  obliged.    We  shall  take  care  to  publish 

names  as  soon  as  there  is  enough  of  them. G  H—Yfc  are 

perfectly  aware  that  this  method  was  first  applied  by  Mr 
Haden  to  a  Church  in  Scotland;  we  expressly  said  England 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  experi- 
mentally whether  better  details  cannot  be  hit  upon.  Why 
not  send  your  guinea  to  assist  in  working  out  the  problem  » 

Some  letters  on  this  subject  are  unavoidably  deferred  in 

consequence  of  Mr.  Kendall's  interesting  letter. 
Potatoes-.!  Constant  Reader— Surely  this  subject  is  weirm" 
away  quite  as  fast  as  it  ought.  That  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense 
and  rubbish  has  been  published  about  it  is  most  true  ■  but 
out  of  such  materials  information  is  to  be  elicited.  We  do 
not  at  all  dispute  your  view  of  the  cause,  but  such  views  will 
never  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  any  plant 
What  can  be  so  important  a  question  as  that  of  food  ?    Just 

look  at  Ireland. C  T  Z>— Decaisne's  pamphlet  is  entitled 

Histoire  de  la  Maladie  des  Pommes  de  Terre  "  in  1S45 
Pans,  Dusacq.    An  abstract  in  French  of  Harting's  paper 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences,"  3d  series  yi 
42  ;  the  original  is,  we  believe,  in  Dutch,   and  unpublished! 
1  ayen  s  papers  are  scattered  through  the  "  Comptes  reudus  " 
there  are  many  other  works  ;  and  any  one  who  pretends  to 
be  able  to  write  a  bock  upon  the  Potato  disease  should  be 
acquainted  with  them  all.     Many  are  in  German;  most  of 
which  have  been  abstracted  by  ourselves.    Potato  literature 
is  already  very  extensive. 
Roses  —  W  D  5— Sow  the  seed  in  a  warm,  light  borjer  early  in 
the  spring,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  wait  the  event.     Such 
seedlings  as  come  up  may  be  treated  like  other  hard-wooded 
plants.    Frost  will  not  have  hurt  the  seeds.    If  you  will  put 
a  hand-glass  over  your  seedling-beds,  so  much  tlie  better. 
Seeds—  T  .7— Detailed   answers  to  such  inquiries  as    yours 
cannot  be  given  in  a  Newspaper.     The  best  course  for  you  to 
take  is  to  ascertain  by  the  Index  of  the' "  Vegetable  Kingdom  " 
to  what  natural  orders  your  unknown  names  belon"    and 
then  to  judge  for  yourself  of  the  likelihood  of  a  plant  turnin<- 
out  well.    They  appear  to  be  Tan  Diemen's  land  plants  ■  and 
they  are  all  tolerably  hardy  in  the  mild  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland. 
Sweetbbiab—  A  R— You  had  better  sow  it  in  a  bed,  and  make 
your  hedge  with  the  seedlings.  If  you  attempt  to  sow  a  hed^e 
you  will  probably  tfnd  it  full  of  gaps,  unless  you  sow  it  much 
broader  than  is  necessary.     Such  seeds  come  up  irregularly 
and  one  after  the  other  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Ml8C— Clericus— Angelonia  grandiflora  is  a  tender  plant.J 

EmeU—  The  manuscript  is  left  for  you  at  our  office.    It  is  not 

worth  publication. Z—  Triadenium  signifies  having  three 

glands.  Four  volumes  have  appeared  of  Kunth's  "  Enumera- 
tion ;"  the  last  was  occupied  with  Lilyworts.  We  do  not 
give  prices. W Baker— Next  week.t 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fochsia—  WD— Your  seedling  has  a  good  corolla,  and  is  a 

fair  flower,  but  it  wants  contrast  in  the  colours,  aud  it  does 

not  surpass  many  that  are  already  cultivated, ■= 
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TTORSE  WORKS. —Wanted  to  Purchase,  a  good 
J-X  Second-hand  HORSE  WORKS  for  Driving  Chafl-cutters, 
Threshing  Maoliines,  &c— Direct  to  W.  W.,  at  Mr  Have's 
Swan  Stables,  St.  Alartin's-lane. 


II 


OT  WATER  APPARATUS.- The  attention  "of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  ike,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
tneir  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  03,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


Zi)t  Bmmltuml  gffaiett*. 


we  should  often  otherwise  be  required  to  make,  are  I      The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  page  in  sudTa" 
reduced  to  12  or  20.  1  labour-book  fortho  week  ending  Dec's,  1846  :- 


Names. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  I84G. 


MEETINGS  FOR  TUB  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
Wkdnbsoay,  Dcu.    H-Aeriouliural  Society  of  England. 
Thumd.vy,       _     17-Agtioultmal  Imp.  Sec.  of  Inland. 
1]l«"«'i       —     Sl-Axrloiil  u.al  Imp.  Sjo.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 
L?yland  Hundred— Well,  (Ireland). 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

"•"•f.1-??^7  ,„  ,,  I  Dec.26-Heref,rd 

—    35-Rhlna  of  Gallcvvay 


Ploughing. 

Laidlaw  .... 

Cook 

Williams    

Rumbold    

Coieman  

Paine   

Purnal 

Shepherd     

Massey    

H.  Cook 

Codrington 

Careless 

Lewis 

Bevan  

J.  Rumbold  


FARM  LABOUR  ACCOUNT,  for  week  ending  December  5,  18467 


Women. 

Morgan  

Creed  

Smith  

Bolton 

Burford  


Very  many  leading  men  in  the  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  have  regarded 
that  alteration  in  its  fundamental  rules  lately  re- 
solved upon  (see  page  777),  in  the  manner  we  ex- 
pected. Its  President,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
other  noblemen,  its  chief  supporters,  fearing'  the 
consequence  of  admitting  political  matteis  to  dis- 
cussion, have  resigned  iheir  membership,  and  such  a 
general  feeling  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  are  very  glad  to  find  that  the  Council 
have  resolved  to  ask  the  next  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  leave  to  replace  the  rule  which  they 
had  suspended. 

The  upshot  of  this  affair  is  a  very  good  lesson  to 
our  Agricultural  Societies  as  regards  the  safety  of 
a  non-political  character.  Let  farmers  express  and 
work  for  their  political  opinions  as  independently 
and  heartily,  as  any  men  ;  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  intelligent  men  in  whatever  station  they  may 
be  to  strive  for  the  cause  they  hold  just — in  poli- 
tics as  in  every  :other  matter  which  engages  their 
attention  ;  but  let  them  keep  their  efforts  here 
apart  from  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  practical 
agriculture  ;,  the  latter  will  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  this  be  attended  to,  and  the  influence  of  the 
former  will  not  be  diminished. 


Smith 
Stanley 


Boys. 


s.  d. 

2  6 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  10 

0  e 

1  6 

0  10 

1  8 

2  0 
2  0 
1  8 
1  8 
1  8 


0  10 
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1. 
Wheat. 


Carrots. 


£    ».  d. 


o  10 
0  10 


1     19  10 


0  10 
0  10 


1     10    8 


5. 
Mangold 
Wurzel, 


Cattle. 


£    J.  d. 


0. 

Sheep 


j.  d. 


10. 
Pigs. 


The  complexity  of  any  system  of  Farm  Accounts 
depends  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the  faimer.  Ho 
may  wish  to  know  how  each  of  his  fields  is  paying 
and  in  thatcase  he  must  of  course  open  an  account 
for  and  against  each  in  his  ledger.  Or  he  may  be 
satisfied  with  ascertaining  the  cost  of  and  returns  from 
his  root  and  grain  crops  merely,  aud  then  so  far  as 
these  go  he  will  require  to  open  only  two  accounts 
there  ;  the  one  exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  the  cost 
of  labour,  manure,  and  seed,  and  on  the  other  the 
returns  from  grain  sold  ;  and  the  other  (assuming 
the  roots  to  be  all  consumed  on  the  farm  by  bought 
cattle  and  sheep),  exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  the 
cost  of  labour,  manure,  and  seed,  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  the  fallow  crops,  along  with  the  cost 
of  stock  to  consume  them;  and  on  the  other  the 
value  of  stock  sold,  after  their  consumption. 

But  very  few  will  be  satisfied  with  only  this  ; 
most  farmers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  their 
sbeep,  cattle,  pigs,  &c  ,  are  doing,  apart  from  one 
another.  Most  will  desire  to  know  the  cost  of  the 
cultivation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Turnips,  Po- 
tatoes, Carrots,  &ri.,  apart  from  one  another,  and  to 
do  this  they  need  to  keep  separate  accounts  for 
each. 

The  matter  of  greatest  difficulty  to  any  one  who 
would  keep  his  farm  accounts  with  any  minuteness, 
is  the  distribution  of  the  sum  paid  for  labour 
amongst  the  several  heads  on  which  it  is  charge- 
able. Imagine  a  farmer  at  the  end  of  each  week 
paying  two  dozen  labourers— men,  women,  and 
children,  who  have  during  that  period  been  working 
each  of  them,  for  days  and  parts  of  days  at  different 
sorts  of  work;  if  he  enters  the  time  of  each  man 
separately  in  his  day  book,  he  may  have  every  week 
for  labour  alone,  40  entries  to  make  there,  40  in 
the  journal  to  which  he  transfers  them,  and  80  in  the 
ledger  to  which  they  arc  posted  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
sides  respectively  of  the  accounts  which  they  con- 
cern. To  do  this  every  week  would  be  endless 
work.  _  And  some  contrivance  is  therefore  necessary 
by  which  the  labour  may  be  shortened.  Let-us  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  description  of 
the  Larour-eook  which  we  employ,  and  by  which 
the  160  entries  which  we  have  supposed  and  which 


In  explanation  of  this  Table,  we  must  first  beg 
our  readers  to  imagine  the  columns  1  to  4,  and  5  to 
8,  to  be  present  :  they  are  omitted  merely  because 
as  no  work  during  that  week  was  properly  charge- 
able on  the  accounts  of  Barley,  Oats,  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  &c,  which  they  severally  represent,  they 
would  merely  and  uselessly  occupy  room. 

To  put  into  words  all  that  this   Table  signifies 
would  fill   many  columns  ;  we  shall  merely  say  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation,  and  in  proof  of  its  use- 
fulness point  to  the  fact   that  in   place  of  the  49 
entries  in  the  day-book,  which  would   otherwise  be 
required,   six   only  are  necessary.      Instead   of  a 
separate  entry  for  each  of  the  particulars  stated  here 
one  only  is  required  for  each  of  the  columns  ;  for 
the  total  in  each   indicates   the   whole  amount  of 
labourduringtheweek  for  the  benefit  of  the  account 
which  that  column  represents.     The  mode  in  which 
the  work  of  each   day  is  put  down  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  figures  at  the  head  of 
the  columns;    whatever   crop  or   account  a  man 
has  been  working  for,  the  number  of  the  column 
belonging   to  that   account  is  placed  opposite  his 
name  at  the   end   of  the  day  ;  and   so   at  the  end 
of  the   week   the   book-keeper   is  able   to    divide 
the  whole  money  due  to  him  among  the  several 
columns  in  which  it  is   chargeable.     The  fact  is, 
that  during  the  week  referred  to,  the  chief  works  on 
the  farm  were  ploughing  for  Wheal,  carrying  out 
dung  for  Wheat,  threshing  Wheat,  carting  Carrots 
and  Mangold  Wurzel  home,  and  looking  after  the 
stock  ;  and  any  one  looking  at  the  number  of  the 
columns  will  easily  see  how  this  tallies  with  what 
the  Table  tells  him. 

_  The  labour  of  book-keeping  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  this  expedient,  and  it  may  be  still  further 
lessened  if  the  labourers  be  paid  only  once  a  fort- 
night, as  ours  are.  The  totals  of  the  first  week  may 
then  be  carried  forward  to  head  the  columns  of  the 
second,  and  the  several  sums  paid  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  day-book  and  journal  only  once  a  fort- 
night. All  piece-work  payments  and  any  petty 
sums,  as  market  expences,  &'c,  may  very  properly 
be  recorded  here,  too,  and  this  will  still  further 
diminish  the  number  of  the  entries  to  be  made  in 
the  ledger. 

The  transference  of  these  items,  and  of  others 
whicn  have  no  place  here,  to  the  journal  and  ledger 
will  be  relened  to  on  another  occasion.  Our  pre- 
sent remarks  have  reference  merely  to  the  payment 
of  wages  and  recording  the  same. 

In  directing  the  construction  of  a  labour  book  the 
farmer  must  first  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  divisions 
in  which  he  shall  arrange  his  expenses,  the  ac- 
counts under  which  he  shall  record  them ;  and 
having  determined  these  he  must  have  a  column  in 
his  labour  book  for  every  one  connected  with  which 
there  is  probability  of  there  ever  bein 
of  labour. 


o  10 


o  10 


s.  d. 


3     0 


i  o' 

5     01 


any  expense 


We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  correspondent 
(see  pages  761,  794)  Mr.  Charnock,  of  Wakefield, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Government  Drain- 
age Surveyors,  under  the  act  of  last  session,  for 
authorizing  the  advance  of  public  money,  to  a 
limited  amount,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
land  in  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  by  works  of 
drainage. 


THRESHING  MACHINE  versus  FLAIL. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  uttered  such  arguments  as 
were  used  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers' 


Club,  against  the  use  of  machinery  in  threshing  corn> 
and  in  favour  of  the  flail.     The  gist  of  the  argument 
seemed  to  rest,  however,  on  the  greater  employment  i* 
is  supposed  to  give  to  labourers,  and  the  necessity  o 
supplying    that    employment— both  of  which  views,  I 
think,  are  erroneous  ;  and  I  consider  the  public  indebted 
to  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  for  a  clearer  and 
more  correct  exposition  of  the  subject.     There  can. be 
no  doubt  that  threshing  by  machinery,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  water-power  can  be  had,  is  more  economical 
and  more  effectual  than  by  flail,  inasmuch  as  more  corn 
is  obtained,  and  of  superior  condition  and  quality  ;  be- 
cause it  is  "  out  of  the  stack  into   the  sack,"  in  a  few 
hours ;  whereas,  by  the  slow  process  of  the  flail,  it  lies 
for  many   days  on  a  barn  floor,  acquiring  toughness 
from  the  damp,  and  filthiness  from  the  vermin.     In  the 
northern  markets  of  the  kingdom,  buyers  make  a  de- 
cided objection  to  flail-threshed  corn,  and  a  considerable 
deduction  in  price.     If  you  deem  the  subject  worthy  of 
farther    notice    and   investigation,  allow  me  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and  agaiust   the 
practice,  which  are  found  in  the   4th  vol.  of  the  "En- 
glish Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  from  the  middle  of 
the  5th  to  near  the  end  of  the  8th  pages.     Aud  as  re- 
gards want  of  employment  among  agricultural  labourers, 
if   there    be    any   of  them  iu  Dorset  or  elsewhere,  still 
vegetating  on  8s.  a  week,  let  them  come  (or  such  of 
them  as  have  the  means  and  information  necessary  to 
carry  them  so  far)  to  the  hiring  markets  in  the  north, 
where  young  ploughmen  get  from  17/.  to    20Z.  a  year, 
with  board  aud  lodging  in  the  farmhouse  ;  and  where 
day  labourers,  even   at  this  season  of  short  days,  are 
making  from  2s.  id.  to  3s.  per  day,  in  furrow. draining 
and  such  like  work,  in  which  many  more   hands   could 
be  employed,  if  they  were  to  be  had.     When  I  have 
occasion  to  call  a  set  of  men  from  their  piece-work  for 
an  occasional  job  by  day,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  them  3s. 
each,  and  to  masous  aud  joiners  4s.  ;  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  get  any  labourer  to  eondesceud  to  use  the  flail,  that 
the  holders  of  the  smallest  occupations  who  have  never 
bad  threshing-machines  before  are  now  erecting  them 
of  small  size,  to  be  worked  by  two  or    three  horses,  as 
the  only  means  of  getting  their  corn  threshed. — John 
Grey,  Dilston,  Dec.  1.     [The  following  is  the  extract 
from  the  Journal  referred  to.]  — 

"  I  am  uot  certain  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the 
arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  flail 
practice  by  those  who  retain  it ;  but  such  as  I  know  I 
shall  remark  upon.     A  very  strong  one,  however,  on 
the  other  side  may  here  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient power,  if  well  founded,  to  overturn  all  the  others; 
which  is,  that  the  extra  quantity  of  grain  obtained   by 
the  threshing  of  a  powerful  machine  over  that  by  flail 
is  equal,  with  fair  prices,  to  repay  the  entire  expence  of 
the  operation.     I  have  heard  it  said  by  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  south  of  England,  that  if  they  were  to  adopt 
our  plan  they  should  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  their 
threshers,  who   are   not   dexterous  workmen  in  other 
branches,  aud  might  be  thrown  on  the  parish.     This 
reason  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  futile  and  ridi- 
culous ;  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  farm  of  tolerable 
extent  on  which  a  few  extra  hands  could  not  be  em- 
ployed during  the  winter  months  to  advantage,  in  ope- 
rations where  great  dexterity  is  not  required,  such  as 
draining,  scouring  ditches,   improving  fences,  making 
compost,  repairing  or  levelling  roads,  &.C.  &c,  in  which, 
without  being  turned  to  the   parish  workhouse,  such 
men  could  be  occupied  until  they  should  find  something 
more  to  their  minds  elsewhere,  and  become  absorbed  iu 
the  mass  of  the  working  population.   Besides,  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  does  not  diminish   the  requisite 
number  of  hands  to  be  employed,  although  it  alters 
their  character  and  occupation.     I  know  nothing  better 
calculated  to  preserve  the  vacant  mind  in  a  state  of 
stationary  vacuity  than  the  sober  sameness  of  the  flail's 
evolutions  from  morn  to  night,  and  from  week  to  week  ; 
but  the  man  who  wields  the  flail  by  mere  animal  strength 
must  undergo  much  cultivation,  and  be  greatly  elevated 
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in  mind  and  acquirements,  ere  he  can  become  the  ma- 
chine maker,  to  calculate  its  motions   and  adjust  its 
parts  ;  and  even  the  farm-servant  in  whose  charge  the 
machine  is  placed,  after  a  short  training  by  the  mill- 
wright, is  called  upon  to  exercise  a  superior  degree   of 
intelligence  and  attention  in  equalising  the  steam,  if 
that  power  be  used,  and  in  regulating  the  operations  in 
any  circumstances.     In  so  far,  then,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  substituting  a  superior  class  of  operatives  to 
that  which  had  been  dismissed  by  the  change.     Besides 
which,  when  the  machine  is  at  work  some  hands  are 
wanted  to  care  the  unthreshed  corn  to  the  barn,  if  the 
stack  be  distant,  or  to  wheel  it  in  on  canvas  barrows,  as 
the  seed  crops  are  collected  in  Holland,  if  it  be  near. 
Several  women  and  boys  are  employed  to  loosen  the 
sheaves  and  hand  them  to  the  man  at  the  feeding-board, 
while  others  are  busied  in  piling  up  the  straw  and  dress- 
ing and  measuring  the  corn  ;  and  thus,  although  quite 
different  in  kind,  much  occupation  is  given  to  various 
classes  of  people,  who,  otherwise,  might  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  much  for  the  relief  of  their  fami- 
lies. One  comfort,  too,  for  the  farmer  attends  this  mode 
of  proceeding  :  when  the  threshing  is  done,  and  the 
corn  dressed  up,  the  machine  is  at  rest  probably  for 
some  days,  and  his  barn  is  locked  up  ;  whereas,  with 
half  a  dozen  barns,  occupied  with  men  threshing  daily 
with  flails,  his  property  is  always  exposed  to  pilfering 
and  depredation.     Besides,  a  good  machine  enables  the 
farmer  to  thresh  a  quantity  of  grain  at  once,  to  meet  a 
call  upon  him  for  money,  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
price,  or  to  provide  seed  ;  and  gives  him  the  means  of 
employing  people  in  the  time  of  frost  and  snow,  so  as  to 
have   them   at   liberty    for  field-labour  when  wanted. 
Another  objection  to  the  threshing-machine,  which  I 
have  heard  of,  is  that  it  bruises  the  straw  too  much. 
There  may  be  something  in  this,  where  straw  is  to  he 
sold  in  the  London  market,  or  used  for  thatching  houses, 
which  use  of  it  cannot  be  too  soon  abolished  as  an  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful  practice — at  least,   so  long  as 
the  slate  quarries  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland  afford 
in  such  abundance  a  covering  at  once  light,  durable,  and 
economical — but,  for  food,  or  litter  in  cattle  sheds,  this 
can  be  no  objection  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  imple- 
ments for  chopping  straw  or  hay  may  be  worked  by 
being  attached  to  the  threshing-machine,  with  less  ex- 
pence  than  in  any  other  way.*     It  is  probable  that  the 
straw  of  the  northern  counties  does  not  break  under 
the  operation  of  the  threshing-machine  so  much  as  that 
of  the  south,  because  the  custom  does  not  prevail  here 
of  allowing  the  corn  to  stand  uncut  until  it  becomes 
dead  ripe  and  sunburnt — a  custom  which  is  of  very 
doubtful  expediency,  as  grain  makes  better  seed,  and  is 
found  to  yield  more  meal,  when  cut  before  it  attains  its 
last  stage  of  ripeness,  and  the  straw  is  unquestionably 
better  for  all  purposes.     Besides,  it  does  not  injure  the 
working  of  the   threshing-machine,  instead  of  having 
both  rollers  fluted,  to  make  the  upper  one  solid  and 
smooth,  by  which  means  the  straw  is  less  broken.    The 
upper  roller  is  so  easily  changed,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
have  one  fluted  and  another  plain,  to  apply  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  There  is  a  newly-invented  thresh- 
ing-machine, which  works  by   wha;  is  called  a  patent 
peg-drum,  instead  of  the  flanged  drum  and  rollers, which 
is  said  not  to  break  the  straw  at  all,  and  in  other  respects 
to  perform  its  work  admirably,  and  with  a  saving  of 
one-third  of  the  power — in  which  case  four  horses  will 
do  the  work  of  six  ;  but  not  having  seen  it  in  opera- 
tion, I  can  only  speak  from  report.     I  have  heard  also 
that  some  maltsters  in  the  south  give  a  preference  to 
Barley  threshed  by  flail — the  reason  for  which  I  never 
heard  assigned  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  this  county, 
and  those  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  hardly  any  other  "is 
used  but  what  is  threshed  by  machines,  and  no  objecr 
tion  is  ever  made  to  it.     It  is  possible  that  grain  may 
be  bruised  in  threshing,  or  broken  off  so  close  at  the 
end  as  to  injure  its  germinal  powers  ;  but  that  must 
arise,  I  iaiagine,  rather  from  some  defect  in  particular 
machines  than  from  any  fault  generally  applicable  to 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that,  in  the  markets  of  the  north,  Wheat 
threshed  by  machinery  commands  a  higher  price  by 
some  shillings  per  quarter  than  that  threshed  by  flail, 
and  for  this  obvious  reason  :— take  two  stacks  of  Wheat, 
equal  in  quality  and  condition  ;  let  one  of  them  be  taken 
in  and  put  through  the  machine,  and  the  grain  is  dressed 
up  and  sacked  before  night  :  let  the  other  be  put,  on 
the  same  day,  into  a  barn  to  be  threshed  by  flail— it 
takes  a  man  a  fortnight  to  knock  out  the  corn  very  im- 
perfectly, and  each  night  the  produce  of  the  d'ay  is 
added  to  the  heap  till  all  is  finished  :  this  heap  consists 
of  chaff  aud  grain,  resting  all  the  time  on  a  ground- 
floor,  and  though  the  floor  be  perfectly  dry,  yet  the 
grain  is  said  to  acquire,  if  not  actual  dampness,  still  a 
degree  of  toughness,  in  grinding,  which  any  miller  can 
detect  ;  hence  arises  his  objection,  and  the  difference 
in  the  price  he  offers." 


vided,  and  it  is  requisite  that  these  minor  matters  be 
attended  to  as  to  selection  and  breeding.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  select  a  small  breed  of  sheep  for  a 
poor  soil,  nor  on  the  contrary  a  large  breed  for  a  rich 
one  ;  nor  is  it  an  established  fact  that  small  animals 
will  fatten  faster  than  large  ones,  or  on  proportionably 
less  food.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  more  active 
animal  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  make  away  with  the 
greatest  quantity,  either  by  consuming  it  as  food  or  by 
destroying  it  from  treading.  The  quantity  of  meat 
made  will  of  course  be  the  true  criterion  of  profit,  all 
other  things  being  equal ;  and  in  reference  to  field 
management  the  writer  would  say  that  in  any  case,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  breed,  the  greatest  weight  of  food 
— mutton,  will  be  obtained  by  placing  the  animals  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  quiet  seclusion  and  com- 
posure. No  restless  ones  will  fatten  rapidly,  nor  will 
those  of  predatory  habits  thrive  fast  ;  secure  content- 
ment and  repose,  and  the  result  may  be  anticipated. 
No  animal  intended  for  fattening  ought  at  any  time  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  still  ;  they  must  be  kept  thriving, 
and"  while  in  health  this  is  easy  of  attainment,  in  this 
country,  at  least,  by  the  use  of  corn,  cake,  meal,  aud 
the  various  esculent  roots  which  have  become  almost 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  good  grazing  ;  warmth  and 
shelter  in  winter,  cool  and  shade  in  summer,  are  equally 
desirable,  and  as  easily  attainable  as  the  varieties  of 
food.  It  is  to  these  minor  but  not  trivial  matters  that 
he  more  particularly  wishes  to  direct  attention,  as 
being  too  much  overlooked  or  neglected. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space  to 
descend  into  particulars  of  management,  either  as 
respects  field  or  shed-feeding,  hut  being  a  decided  con- 
vert to  the  latter  mode,  an  observation  or  two  may  not 
be  unacceptable.  Unquestionably  the  system  of  shed- 
feeding  sheep  will  produce  by  far  the  greatest  weight  of 
mutton  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  grazed 
or  fed  off.  There  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  aud  if  properly  attended  to,  at  the  least 
cost.  The  larger  the  breed  the  greater  the  increase. 
They  will  gain  the  most  weight  in  the  shortest  time  ;  in 
one  well  authenticated  instance  to  the  extent  of  32  lbs. 
in  28  days.  The  advantages  are  in  every  way  great ; 
it  creates  profitable  labour  ;  it  prevents  loss  of  food  by 
trampling  ;  it  prevents  loss  in  manure.  Most  of  the 
manure  voided  by  sheep  is  dried  up  by  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, while  under  care  it  is  on  the  other  hand  retained 
as  a  valuable  aid  ;  it  renders  the  Grass  lands  much 
more  productive  ;  the  herbage  being  undisturbed  by 
continual  cropping  is  more  matured  and  nutritious ; 
the  animals  rest  contentedly  and  fatten  surprisingly  fast. 
It  is  objected  that  they  become  unhealthy  from  confine- 
ment ;  that  their  feet  become  unmanageable  and  their 
wool  "spoilt ;"  this  is  all  fudge  !  The  writer's  sheep 
are  seldom,  if  ever  injuriously  affected.  They  have 
regular  and  constant  attention  ;  a  good  variety  of  food, 
including  Turnips,  Rape,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Cabbage, 
Carrots,  with  cake,  corn,  &c,  in  winter,  and  Grass, 
Clover,  Lucerne,  Tares,  &c,  in  summer,  aud  always  a 
plentiful  supply  of  that  very  useful  condiment — salt,  and 
plenty  of  water.  Their  hovels  are  cleaned  out  and 
fresh  littered  about  three  times  a  week,  and  those  in  the 
fold  yard  are  supplied  with  fresh  litter  as  required,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
manure  so  as  to  cause  their  feet  to  become  diseased 
from  heat,  which  they  will  do  if  neglected  ;  every  foot 
should  be  examined  at  least  once  within  21  days,  and  a 
cooling  lotion  or  caustic  applied  as  the  case  may  de- 
mand. This  fold  yard  is  hollow  drained,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  drawn  into  a  cesspool,  which  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  great  fermentation  of  the  ma- 
nure, an  advantage  to  the  sheep  at  least ;  but  no  great 
injury  will  arise  if  they  are  kept  clean,  dry,  and  well 
littered,  with  regular  examinations  as  above.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  any  animal  is  put  into  con- 
finement, and  thus  prevented  getting  that  particular 
kind  of  food  which  may  prove  a  corrective  or  alterative 
in  its  digestive  economy,  such  animal  must  have  this 
provision  made  for  it,  and  will  do  away  with  many  ob- 
jections by  this  mode  of  feeding.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  animal  should  be  kept  quiet  and  composed  ;  no  rest- 
less ones  will  fatten  rapidly,  nor  will  those  of  predatory 
habits  thrive  fast ;  secure  contentment,  feed  punctually, 
and  the  result  may|be  anticipated. — * 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

(Continued from  p.  810.) 
Every  breeder  or  grazier  ought  to  be  well  assured  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  land  he  occupies,  as  also  the  con- 
veniences attaching  to  it,  so  as  to  adapt  his  practice 
accordingly.  If  the  fields  are  large  they  must  be  sub- 
divided by  temporary  moveable  fences.  Are  they  bleak 
and  cold  ?  Shelters  must  be  erected,  and  plenty  of 
them,  to  remain  for  shades  in  summer.  Is  the  lair  not 
well  littered  ?    Places  or  raised  platforms  mu9t  be  pro- 


*  The  erection  of  a  steam-engine  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  constructing  an  apparatus  for  steaming  Potatoes  and  other 
food  for  cattle. 


ON  STALL-FEEDING  COWS. 

By  referring  to  the  experience  of  all  good  farmers  in 
all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  dispute,  that  by  the  practice  of  sowing 
green  crops,  such  as  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  winter  and 
spring  Vetches,  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c,  the 
same  ground  which  in  poor  pasture  would  scarcely  feed 
one  cow  in  summer,  would,  under  the  crops  mentioned, 
feed  three,  or  perhaps  four,  the  whole  year  round, — by 
keeping  the  cattle  in  the  house  and  bringing  the  food 
there  to  them  ;  and  the  manure  produced  by  one  of 
these  cows  so  fed,  and  well  bedded  with  the  straw  saved 
by  the  supply  of  better  food,  would  be  more  than  equal 
to  that  produced  by  three  cows  pastured  in  summer 
and  fed  in  winter  upon  dry  straw  or  hay,  and  badly  lit- 
tered. 

Here,  then,  are  two  assertions  well  worthy  your  se- 
rious attention, — first,  that  three  cows  may  be  provided 
with  food  in  the  house  all  the  year  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ground,  which  would  scarcely  feed  one  under 
pasture  for  the  summer  ;  and,  secondly,  that  one  cow 
so  fed  in  the  house  will  give  as  much  manure  as  three 
fed  in  the  field.  I  call  these  important  assertions  ;  for 
if  they  are  really  founded  in  fact,  then  any  of  you  who 
may    now   be   only  able   to  keep  one  cow,  would,  by 


changing  his  plan,  be  able  to  keep  three,  and  each  one 
of  them  produciug  as  much  manure  as  three  fed  in  the 
way  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  adopt,— the 
result  will  be,  that  you  would  have  nine  times  as  much 
manure  by  the  new  method  as  you  have  hitherto  had 
by  the  old.  Now,  as  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a 
single  individual  among  you  so  blind  as  not  to  see  at 
once  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  sue')  an 
immense  addition  to  his  manure-heap,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
endeavour  to  impress  firmly  upon  your  minds  the  con- 
viction that  this  fact,  so  much  entitled  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  yet  so  little  attended  to,  is  in  reality  a  truth 
that  may  be  relied  on,  and  may  be  practically  adopted 
with  any  fear  of  disappointment.  It  is  upon  this  foun- 
dation that  the  practicability  of  almost  every  improve- 
ment I  mean  to  suggest  in  the  cropping  of  your  land 
must  ultimately  depend,  aud  it  is,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  any  arguments  I  may  offers 
to  place  it  before  you  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  and 
remove  from  your  minds  every  doubt  whatever  upon 
the  subject. 

To  draw  the  necessary  proof,  therefore,  from  what 
comes  under  your  own  observation  (I  may  say  every 
day  of  your  lives,  and  which  must,  therefore,  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  anything  else  I  couldsay),  I  refer 
you  with  confidence  to  the  exhausted  miserable  pasture 
upon  which  your  cattle  are  now  almost  universally  fed, 
two  to  three  acres  of  which  are  often  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  one  cow  alive  for  the  summer  months,  but  by  no 
means  to  afford  her  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Now  one 
acre  of  good  Clover  aud  Rye-grass,  one  rood  of  Vetches 
and  three  roods  of  Turnips  (making  up  in  all  two  acres 
which  are  now  allottedfor  grazing  one  cow  in  summer), 
taking  a  stolen  crop  of  Rape  after  the  Vetches,  will 
afford  ample  provision  for  three  cows  the  year  round. 
For  you  all  know  that  an  acre  of  good  Clover  will  house- 
feed  three  cows  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  October  ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  rood  of  Vetches  you 
will  be  able  to  save  half  the  first  cutting  for  hay  to  use 
during  the  winter.  Then  when  the  first  frosts,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  may  have  stripped  the  Clover 
of  its  leaves,  the  early  sown  Rape,  which  ought  to  be 
put  in  ridge  by  ridge  as  the  Vetches  are  cut,  and  the 
land  well  manured  (if  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the 
middle  of  July),  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  feed  the  cattle 
until  the  Turnips  are  ripe.  Here  then  you  have  plainly 
provision  secured  until  towards  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  we  have  to  calculate  what  remains  to  feed  the 
cattle  until  the  middle  of  theMay  following.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  is  a  rood  of  Turnips  for  each  cow.  Now,  an 
acre  of  the  white  Globe  and  yellow  Aberdeen  Turnip 
ought  to  produce  from  35  to  40  tons  per  acre  ;  but  sup- 
posing one-half  to  be  of  the  Swedish  kind,  let  us  calcu- 
late only  on  28  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  not  more  than 
an  average  produce,  even  if  they  were  all  Swedish,  and 
see  what  that  calculation  will  yield  per  day  for  190  days, 
which  is  rather  more  than  the  six  months.  If  an  acre 
yields  28  tons,  a  rood  will  yield  7  tons,  which  being 
brought  into  pounds  will  amount  to  15,680  pounds,  and 
this  divided  by  190  days,  will  leave  83  pounds  of  Turnips 
for  each  cow  every  day,  which  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  hay  and  straw  you  are  possessed  of,  is  a  very  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  a  common  sized  milch  cow  ;  and 
over  and  above  all  this  you  have  the  second  growth  of 
the  rood  of  Rape  coming  forward  in  March  and  April, 
which  would  feed  all  the  three  cows  much  longer  than 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  coming  Clover  crop, 
even  in  the  latest  season. 

Here  then  the  facts  of  the  case  are  brought  before  you 
for  your  own  decision,  aud  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  your- 
selves— is  ^it  true  that  two  to  three  acres  (I  make  my 
calculation  on  two  only),  are  frequently  allotted  to  graze 
one  cov^during  summer?  And  again — is  it  true  that 
an  acre  of  Clover  and  Grass-seed,  a  rood  of  Vetches, 
and  three  roods  of  Turnips,  with  the  stolen  crop  of 
Rape  after  the  Vetches,  will  fully  supply  food  for  three 
cows  the  year  round  ?  I  defy  any  one  of  you  to  reply 
to  either  of  these  questions  in  the  negative.  The  straw 
of  the  farm  in  any  case  belongs  to  the  cattle  ;  but  in 
the  latter  case,  where  Turnips  are  provided  for  food,  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  bedding,  and  the  additional  quantity 
of  grain  which  will  be  raised  by  means  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  manured  land,  will  always  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  stock,  and  provide  the  increased 
quantity  of  bedding  required.  I  think,  therefore,  I  am 
warranted  in  considering  my  first  assertion  proved, 
namely,  that  the  ground  generally  allotted  to  feed  one 
cow,  will  in  reality  supply  food  for  three — and  have 
only  now  to  offer  some  calculations  as  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  manure,  which  I  hope  will  be  considered 
equally  conclusive. 

During  the  summer  months,  your  cow  which  is  only 
in  the  house  at  milking  time  (and  perhaps  not  even 
then,  for  the  practice  is  sometimes  to  milk  her  in  the 
field),  can  afford  little  or  no  addition  to  the  manure- 
heap,  being  upon  the  Grass  both  day  and  night ;  and 
even  in  winter  and  spring,  whilst  there  is  any  open 
weather,  they  are  always  to  be  seen  ranging  over  the 
fields  in  search  of  food,  so  that  I  think  you  cannot  but 
admit  (upon  a  calculation  for  the  entire  year  round),  the 
animal  is  not  in  the  house  more  than  8  hours  out  of  the 
24,  and  it  is  only  the  manure  made  during  this  period 
which  can  be  reckoned  upon  ;  therefore  upon  this  sup- 
position (which  I  think  is  sufficiently  correct  to  show 
the  strength  of  my  argument),  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
arithmetic,  one  cow  fed,  as  I  have  calculated  on,  in  ihe 
house  for  the  entire  24  hours,  will  yield  as  much  manure 
as  three  cows  that  are  only  kept  in  the  house  for  8 
hours — the  quality  of  the  food  being  supposed  the  same 
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in  both  cases  ;  and  this  would  manifestly  prove  my 
assertion  ;  namely,  that  one  cow  fed  within,  would  give 
as  much  manure  as  three  fed  without ;  and  therefore 
when  three  can  be  kept  in  the  one  way,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  for  one  kept  in  the  other,  it  is  as  clear 
as  three  times  three  make  nine  that  the  result  of  the 
calculation  will  be  just  as  I  have  stated— namely,  that 
the  farmer  will  obtain  by  the  change  of  system  nine 
times  as  much  manure  in  the  one  case  as  he  would 
have  in  the  other. 

Now,  if  after  all  that  has  been  said  (which  seems  to 
me  at  least  quite  convincing),  any  of  you  should  be  so 
astonished  by  the  quantity  of  manure  thus  proved  to  be 
gained  as  still  to  have  some  misgivings  on  the  subject, 
and  be  inclined  to  think  that  matters  would  not  turn  out 
so  favourable  in  practice  as  I  have  shown  in  theory,  I 
would  wish  any  such  person  to  consider  one  very  mate- 
rial point  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon — for  in 
the  foregoing  the  argument  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
time  the  animals  are  kept  within,  viz. — it  is  stated  that 
one  cow  kept  within  for  24  hours  will  give  as  much 
manure  as  three  cows  which  are  only  kept  in  for  8 
hours,  the  food  being  assumed  to  be  the  same  iu  both 
cases  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  cow  kept  within 
should  be  fed  with  Turnips  and  bedded  with  straw 
which  the  others  are  fed  upon,  leaving  them  little  or  no 
bedding  whatever,  that  the  calculation  must  turn 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  animal  which  is  well  fed  and 
bedded,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manure— so  that  it  appears  the  estimate  I  have  made  is 
decidedly  under  the  mark. — From  Mr.  Blucher's  Essay 
on  Small  Farms. 


A  SIMPLE  FORM  OF  A  FARM  LEASE. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  valuable  suggestions 
contained  in  your  Paper  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture can  never  be  carried  into  practice  either  under 
the  system  of  yearly  tenancy,  or  under  that  of  leases 
containing  so  many  absurdjrestrictions  as  is  commonly 
the  case. 

I  enclose  a  form  of  lease  which,  whilst  it  leaves 
ample  latitude  for  an  intelligent  farmer  to  exercise  his 
skill  and  judgment,  contains  sufficient  security  to  the 
lessor  that  the  value  of  his  property  should  be  main- 
tained. 

If  a  form  of  lease  in  substance  like  this  were  to  be 
adopted,  priuted  forms  might  be  used,  with  blanks  for 
the  names  of  parties  and  the  localities  only  to  be  filled 
up,  and  thus  greatly  lessen  the  expences  now  attending 
leases  j  this,  however,  I  am  aware  could  not  well  be 
done  without  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
registration,  but  if  that  desirable  object  were  attained, 
the  long  recapitulations  of  title  now  necessary  to  show 
the  lessor's  power  to  lease  might  be  dispensed  with,  by 
adopting  instead,  the  certificate  or  mere  signature  of  the 
registrar  of  the  district. 

A  further  improvement  might  also  be  adopted  by 
abolishing  the  stamps  on  leases,  and  paying  instead  a 
Bum  of  money  on  getting  the  lease  registered,  such  pay- 
ment being  a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  rent  payable. 

Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
columns,  it  may  elicit  some  valuable  and  practical  re- 
marks, tending  to  the  great  object  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  home-grown  food. — E. 

"A  lease  of  land  and  buildings  called  farm, 

situate  in  the  parish  of  ,  and  in  the  county 

of  ,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of 

as  tenants,,  made  and  agreed  upon  this        day 
of  ,  1846,  between  A.  B.  the  owner,  and  C.  D. 

the  tenant. 

"  Firstly.  To  avoid  repetition,  and  still  maintain  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  import  of  this  lease,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that  when  this  farm  is  mentioned  therein,  it 
shall  be  understood  as  meaning  the  whole  of  the  land 
and  buildings  and  erections  thereon,  and  whenever 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  hereto  are  mentioned, 
it  shall  be  understood  as  meaning  either  them  or  their 
authorised  agents,  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

"  The  said  A.  B.  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said  C.  D.  agrees 
to  take,  for  a  lease  of  21  years  from  the  29th  March 
next,  the  said  farm,  consisting  of  100  acres  (a  map  or 
plan  of  which,  with  all  the  buildings  and  erections 
thereon,  is  subjoined  in  a  schedule  hereto  attached)  at 
the  annual  rent  of  150/.,  one  half  of  which  shall  be 
payable  and  due  on  the  29  th  day  of  September,  and  the 
other  half  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  in  each  year  dur- 
ing the  said  term,  and  the  first  payment  shall  become 
due  on  the  29th  September  next,  the  said  C.  D.  being 
put  in  legal  and  peaceable  possession  of  said  farm  on 
the  25th  March  now  next  ensuing. 

"The  said  A.  B.  reserves  to  himself  all  mines  and 
minerals,  such  portion  only  excepted  as  the  said  C.  D. 
may  require  to  be  used  on,  and  for  the  improvement  of, 
the  said  land,  building,  and  roads  thereof.  And  the 
said  A.  B.  also  reserves  all  the  timber  trees  now  grow- 
ing on  the  said  farm,  with  liberty  at  all  times  to  cut 
down  and  carry  away  such  timber  trees,  and  also  to 
enter  upon  and  get  any  mineral  under  the  said  farm, 
and  carry  the  same  away,  paying  or  allowing  to  the 
said  C.  D.  such  fair  and  reasonable  sum  for  surface 
damage  as  may.  be  either  mutually  agreed  upon  or 
awarded,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  It  is  hereby  fully  agreed  that  the  said  C.  D.  is  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  the  said  farm  in  any  way  he  may 
think  proper,  and  is  to  be  subject  to  no  restriction  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  crops,  further  thin  is  hereinafter 
agreed  upon  ;  namely,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  four  years  of  this  lease,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  any  subsequent  period  of  one  year, 
it   shall    be    competent    to    the    said    A.  B.    (after 


giving  one  month's  notice  to  C.  D.),  to  have  a  valuation 
made  of  the  said  farm  in  the  mouth  of  July  by  two 
competent  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by 
A.  B.,  and  the  other  by  CD,  and  if  C.  D.  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  appoint  a  valuer  within  the  month 
after  receiving  such  notice,  the  valuation  made  by  the 
person  appointed  by  A.  B.  shall  be  valid  and  binding. 
That  if  the  two  persons  so  appointed  do  not  agree  in 
their  respective  valuations,  they  shall  choose  an  umpire, 
and  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  an  umpire,  or  either 
party  refuse  to  appoint  such  umpire,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  ,  on  the 

application  of  either  party  to  appoint  such  umpire, 
whose  decision  shall  be  equally  binding  as  if  made  by 
an  umpire  mutually  chosen  by  the  said  valuers. 

"If  it  shall  appear  by  such  valuation  that  the  said  farm 
is  deteriorated  in  value,  either  by  reason  of  improper 
cropping  or  by  neglect  to  repair  the  buildings,  so  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  said  farm  is  less  than  the  sum 
agreed  upon  as  rent  thereof,  theu  the  said  A.  B.  may 
claim  from  C.  D.  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  times  the 
amount  of  such  deficiency  iu  the  annual  value,  together 
with  all  costs  of  the  reference  and  valuation,  and  if  the 
sum  be  not  paid  within  three  months  after  C.  D.  has 
been  furnished  with  the  valuation  and  claim,  A.  B. 
may  recover  the  same  by  seizure  and  distraint,  as  for 
arrears  of  rent,  and  if  the  annual  value  shall  be  found 
to  be  less  than  the  said  rent  by  more  than  25/.,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  A.  B.  to  cancel  this  lease  and 
re-enter  upon  the  farm. 

"  If,  however,  the  valuation  shall  be  equal  to,  or  ex 
ceed  the  amount  of  rent  hereby  agreed  upon,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  valuation  and  reference  shall  be  wholly 
paid  by  A.  B.,  together  with  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  annual  rent,  as  a  compensation  to  C.  D.  for  the 
trouble  such  valuation  may  have  caused  him. 

"  Any  difference  of  opinion  that  may  arise  between  the 
said  contracting  parties  respecting  the  damage  done  by 
getting  minerals,  or  cutting  down  and  carrying  away 
timber,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitrators  appointed  as  in 
the  case  of  valuing  the  farm.         "  In  witness,  &c." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Shed-feeding  Sheep In  a  late  Gazette,  your  corre- 
spondent, Thomas  Dixon,  expresses  his  desire  that 
some  one  would  point  out  the  means  most  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  foot-rot,  to  which  folded  sheep  are 
so  liable.  In  suggesting  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  ob- 
served in  shed  management,  I  will  just  give  an  example. 
Last  winter  we  had  30  large  sheep  fed  in  a  yard,  half  of 
which  was  covered  in.  The  fences  were  of  Thorn,  and 
high  ;  the  place  well  littered  with  straw;  thus  appearing 
quite  warm  and  comfortable.  The  foot-rot  made  its 
appearance,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  yard  ;  for  the 
ground  being  low,  the  bedding  was  always  wet.  The 
yard  was  then  underdrained,  and  we  soon  found  the 
benefit  of  having  it  dry.  The  sheep  were  supplied  with 
plenty  of  roots  ;  their  feet  frequently  pared ;  and,  in 
consequence,  we  were  afterwards  troubled  very  little 
with  the  disease.  I  think  the  principal  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  are — first, 
that  the  shed  or  yard  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  ; 
2dly,  the  manure  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
heat,  but  frequently  cleaned  out  and  replaced  by  fresh 
straw  ;  3dly,  the  sheep  must  not  be  neglected — their 
feet  must  be  attended  to  and  frequently  pared  ;  4thly, 
the  sheep  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  root  food, 
and  have  access  to  a  trough  of  water  to  drink  when  they 
please  ;  and,  5thly,  a  lump  of  common  salt  should  be 
placed  in  the  yard  for  them  to  nibble  at  occasionally  ; 
this  prevents  feverishness,  cools  their  blood,  &c,  thus 
rendering  them  les3  subject  to  the  foot-rot.  Common 
salt  is  preferable  to  rock-salt,  as  the  sheep  can  bite  it 
much  more  easily,  therefore  getting  more  salt 'than 
from  the  latter.  Although  the  shed  may  be  favourable 
to  the  development  of  foot-rot,  I  think  if  these  hints  are 
properly  attended  to,  this  difficulty  will  be  found  to  dis- 
appear ;  and  our  own  experience  abundantly  proves 
that  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  feeding  far  out- 
weigh any  danger  or  inconvenience  arising  from  it. — 
/.  A.  O. 

Shed  Feeding. — If  my  small  experience  be  of  any 
service  to  your  correspondent  Thomas  Dixon,  Dar- 
lington, he  is  heartily  welcome  to  it.  For  three  years 
I  have  fed  my  wether  hoggs  of  the  Leicester  breed 
in  courtains,  by  which  I  mean,  yards  enclosed  by 
sheds.  The  hoggs  are  brought  in  about  Christmas  if 
the  season  be  an  open  one,  or  sooner  if  the  weather  be 
coarse.  To-day  we  have  18  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  my  sheep  will  be  snug  in  their  courtains 
by  daylight  to-morrow  I  hope.  Convenient  to  the 
courtains  is  a  store-house,  capable  of  holding  a  month's 
Turnips,  so  that  few  storms  frighten  us.  Plenty  of 
troughs  are  placed  about  the  open  yard,  which  are 
supplied  four  times  a  day  with  sliced  Turnips,  and  once 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  twice,  further  on, 
with  pollard  and  bruised  Linseed.  Every  now  and 
then,  say  once  a  fortnight,  I  have  every  hogg's  feet 
pared  and  carefully  examined.  The  sheep  are  always 
kept  liberally  bedded  with  clean  straw,  and  (to  use  my 
herd's  words,  who  was  greatly  against  pen-feeding  at 
first),  "  dinna  eat  abune  the  hauf  o'  the  meat  they  did 
oot-bye,  and  still  's  a  lang  way  better  than  ever  they 
war  for  baith  mutton  and  oo'."  As  to  foot-rot,  I  have 
never  had  one  from  pen-feeding ;  but,  I  take  great  care. 
— North  Earle. 

To    have   laying   Poultry.— In  recommending   jour 
em-respondent  "  Elphida  "  to  give  her  poultry  a  warm 
lodging,  as  a  part  of  a  plan  for  inducing  laying,  I  quite  I 
concur  ;  it  is  with  poultry  as  with  all  other  animals  ! 


removed  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  they  exist 
but  do  not  thrive  without  warmth,  and  whether  to> 
fatten  them  or  to  promote  their  layiug  at  an  unseason- 
able time,  a  temperature  adapted  to  their  constitution- 
should  be  provided  them  ;  this  will  be  one  point 
towards  success.  I  will  now  mention  two  more  points, 
viz.,  age  and  diet  ;  attending  to  these  three  particulars 
I  have  at  all  seasons  an  abundant  supply  of  new-laid 
and  large  eggs  :  the  age  of  poultry  should  never  exceed 
three  years  (except  it  is  wished  to  keep  an  individual 
for  the  take  of  breed),  after  this  age  they  rarely  lay 
from  the  moulting  season  to  late  in  the  following  spring, 
consequently  it  is  folly  to  keep  an  unprofitable  animal 
when  one  in  profit  would  consume  no  more  food  :  the 
plan  I  pursue  and  recommend  is  to  part  with  all 
poultry  alter  the  third  autumn  laying,  and  to  put  in 
their  place  the  previous  spring  chickens,  by  which  is 
meant  chickens  hatched  through  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May ;  birds  of  January  and  February 
hatching  are  apt  to  have  their  feet  swollen  by  the  cold 
in  some  situations,  which  is  unsightly,  and  besides  this 
being  ready  for  market  in  May  they  are  too  valuable  to 
be  kept  for  stock  when  birds  of  less  market  value  but 
equally  good  for  laying  can  be  had  ;  the  March  Pullets 
will  begin  to  lay  in  September,  and  the  others  will 
succeed  them  in  rotation  of  hatching ;  to  these  in) 
November  will  be  added  the  hens  rising  two  years  old, 
and  about  January,  if  favourable  weather,  the  hens 
rising  three  years  old  will  begin  to  lay  ;  by  attending  to 
age  a  succession  of  laying  hens  will  be  had  through  the 
whole  year.  The  next  particular  to  be  attended  to  is 
diet ;  with  poultry  as  with  other  animals  variety  has  its 
charms,  and  greatly  promotes  both  fattening  and  laying  ; 
poultry  confined  to  a  yard  should  have  given  to  them 
food  as  similar  as  possible  and  as  various  as  that  they 
would  feed  on  if  allowed  to  roam  at  large  ;  they  require 
vegetables,  seeds,  insects,  gravel,  ashes  or  dry  mould, 
as  much  as  corn  of  different  sorts,  to  keep  them  in 
health,  and  plenty  of  clean  water,  rain  water  is  the  best ; 
if  a  feed  of  mixed  corn  is  given  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  let  this  be  followed  at  eleven,  a.m.,  by  a  feed 
of  Barley-meal  mixed  with  boiled  Potatoes  or  Parsnips, 
or  both,  to  this  pieces  of  fat  meat  chopped  may  be 
added,  the  fowls  will  fill  themselves  to  repletion  ;  about 
three,  p.m.,  a  little  corn  may  be  thrown  them,  soon 
afterwards  they  will  prepare  for  roosting  :  fowls  prefer 
meal  to  corn,  and  I  have  observed  that  those  birds  that 
had  rolled  crams  of  Barley  and  Oatmeal  required  feeding 
only  twice  a-day,  feeding  to  satisfy  each  time,  and 
resting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interval ;  by  feeding 
with  meal  made  into  a  stiff  dough  or  crams  with  milk, 
or  liquor  of  boiled  meat,  more  eggs,  and  larger  and  fatter 
fowls  will  be  obtained  than  by  corn-feeding — of  giving 
peppercorns  to  poultry  I  have  no  knowledge,  neither  do 
I  think  any  benefit  will  attend  it.— J.  S.  [P.S.  I  hope 
your  correspondent  "  D.  S.  E."  has  prepared  more- 
letters  on  the  diseases  of  poultry.  ] 

Allotment  System Much  has,  within  these  last  few 

years,  been  said  pro  and  con  respecting  the  allotment 
system.  1  have  no  doubt  but  experimentalists  in  gene- 
ral are  by  this  time  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effects 
and  utility.  A  portion  has,  within  these  last  two  years, 
been  separated  from  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens; 
this  portion  is  something  more  than  5  acres  in  extent 
(the  exact  measurement  I  do  not  know),  and  is  divided 
into  compartments,  each  one  containing  576  square 
yards,  or,  as  the  working  class  here  call  it,  "  9  roods." 
Each  64  square  yards  lets  at  3s.  per  year,  making  each 
compartment  amount  to  27s.,  returning  to  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe,  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  something  more 
than  11/.  5s.  per  acre  per  annum.  Does  not  this  amount 
to  extortion  ?  May  we  not  reasonably  wish  for  a  reduc- 
tion to  half  the  amount  ?  The  system  in  itself  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
working  classes  ;  of  this  I  am  well  convinced  by  obser- 
vation. Not  only  does  it  cause  them  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  after  so  many  hours  in  the  foul  and  contami- 
nated air  of  the  manufactory  ;  it  also  stimulates  them 
to  collect  from  every  part  of  their  premises  the  decom- 
posing substances  ;  the  many  small  carts  and  barrows 
which  go  loaded  daily  to  the  Birmingham  Allotment 
Gardens  bear  ample  evidence  of  this.  From  this  and 
other  facts  connected  with  the  allotment  system  too 
obvious  to  need  comment,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  health  of  large  towns  may  be  very  materially  im- 
proved by  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  system.  I 
hope  that  landowners  will  take  this  into  consideration, 
and  encourage  the  system,  but  not  merely  by  allotting 
grouud  out  to  the  working  classes,  but  by  letting  it 
them  at  a  price  that  may  enable  them,  for  their  labour, 
to  receive  some  little  pecuniary  returns. —  C.  Lucas, 
Birmingham. 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes From  the  fear  that  my 

Potatoes  might  become  diseased  again  this  year,  I  was 
induced  to  try  autumn  planting.  I  selected  some  of  the 
best  tubers,  and  having  filled  a  large  frame  with  leaves 
and  laid  on  them  a  good  layer  of  soil,  I  proceeded  to 
plant  the  Potatoes  about  9  inches  apart  each  way, 
giving  them  a  good  dressing  of  field  ash.  They  were 
then  soiled  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches,  and  upon 
this  I  sowed  a  crop  of  Radishes  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber. At  the  same  time  I  planted  about  two  perches  in 
the  open  ground,  and  protected  them  with  long  dung. 
In  spring  they  were  twice  cut  down  with  frost.  I 
planted  another  perch  in  spring,  beside  the  former,  and 
of  the  two  plantings  the  result  was  about  one-half  in 
favour  of  autumn-planting.  I  began  to  dig  from  the 
frame  on  the  4th  of  May  ;  the  others  followed  in  succes- 
sion, and  though  all  were  exposed  to  many  heavy 
showers,  I  had  a  beautiful  crop  with  scarcely  any  dia- 
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ease.  I  greened  part  of  the  produce  of  the  frame,  and 
planted  again,  and  from  them  I  dug  some  good  sound, 
tubers.  This  year  I  planted  on  the  14  th  of  November, 
substituting  charcoal  for  field-ash,  and  instead  of  long 
dung  for  those  in  the  open  ground,  I  have  laid  the 
soil  in  ridges,  which  I  thiDk  will  be  sufficient  protection, 
and  looks  much  neater. —  W.  D.  S.,  December  3. 

Potatoes. — Some  few  months  ago  I  mentioned  that  a 
quantity  of  Potatoes  had  kept  remarkably  well  up  to 
September,  which  had  been  ripened  in  a  frame  in  last 
February.  Of  these  I  planted  a  portion  a  few  months 
since,  with  the  view  of  having  new  Potatoes  by  Christ- 
mas ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  the  epidemic  attacked  them 
a  short  time  ago  with  greater  severity  than  I  had  ever 
seen  in  any  previousicrop.  In  a  few  days  the  tops  were 
entirely  cut  down  to  the  new  tubers.  When  the  Pota- 
toes were  planted  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  sound.  Certainly,  no  disease  was  traceable  in 
them  by  the  naked  eye ;  neither  did  they  exhibit  any 
forerunning  symptoms.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
they  were  quite  equal  in  soundness  to  any,  or,  at  least, 
most  Potatoes  in  the  country  at  present.  I  send  some 
of  the  new  tubers  from  the  Potatoes  alluded  to. — Chas. 
Ewing,  Bodoryan  Hall,  Anglesea.  [They  are  good 
and  sound.] 

Bedfordshire. — Wheat  sowing  is  now  almost  brought 
to  a  close  ;  the  young  plant  wears  a  healthy  appearance. 
Slugs,  &c,  have  been  rather  too  busy  upon  the  Clover 
and  Bean  stubbles,  but  the  present  frost  will  prevent 
their  further  ravages.  The  Wheat-crops  of  last  har- 
vest have  yielded  to  expectation,  and  are  more  than  an 
average  in  weight  and  quality.  Turnips  are  a  light 
crop,  and  rapidly  disappear  before  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Mangold  Wurzels  are  a  heavy  crop.  Carrots  under  an 
average,  and  selling  at  from  30s.  to  45s,  per  ton.  The 
plough  has  been  kept  steadily  to  work  during  the  month, 
having  received  no  check  from  excessive  wet  or  frost 
until  the  past  few  days.  Winter  ploughing  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  more  forward  than  usual  at  this 
season.  Labourers  have  met  with  full  employment  at 
wages  proportionate  to  the  price  of  provisions ;  distress 
can  only  exist  amongst  those  who  prefer  idleness  to 
employment.  Tile-draining  has  occupied  many  hands 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Farmers  under  every 
description  of  tenanpy  no  doubt  see  the  propriety  of 
draining  their  wet  lands,  with  surplus  labour  which 
returns  a  much  better  interest  than  paying  heavy  poor- 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  able-bodied  men  forced  to 
a  workhouse  for  want  of  employment.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  still  exists  about  the  comparative  merits  of 
deep  and  shallow  draining  ;  reason  and  investigation, 
however,  seem  to  favour  deep  draining,  by  effectually 
drying  and  otherwise  improving  the  temperature  of  the 
soil ;  the  expence  is  small  also  compared  with  Mr. 
Smith's  system.  Mr.Smith's  thorough  draining  with  com- 
mon tiles  costs  from  6/.  to  81.  per  acre;  the  drains  at  such 
distances  (about  1 8  feet)  as  is  considered  necessary  to 
dry  the  land.  Mr.  Parkes'  deep  draining  system  with 
pipe-tiles  costs  from  'il.  to  41.  per  acre,  the  drains  at 
such  distance  (about  32  to  36  ft.),  as  is  proved  effect- 
ually to  drain  the  land.  We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt 
but  deep  draining  will  usurp  the  place  of  shallow,  and 
heartily  recommend  it  accordingly,  as  the  most  effectual, 
most  permanent,  and  most  economical. — From  a  Cor- 
respondent. 

The  Liverpool  Swede Having  made  a  liquid  manure 

tank  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  for  the  drainage  of  the 
stables,  piggeries,  cattle-yards,  manure  pit,  &c,  and 
finding  that  an  outlet  for  the  -tank  was  necessary,  an 
escape  drain  was  made  for  the  'overplus  under  a  private 
road  into  the  land  adjoining  ;  the  winter  and  early 
spring  being  dripping,  caused  a  great  flow  of  this  fer- 
tilising liquid  ;  an  acre  of  land  in  immediate  connection 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  Swedes,  after  waiting 
through  May  for  rain  ;  drilled  the  seed  in  on  the  2d  of 
June  ;  in  about  ten  days  the  plants  made  a  thin  appear- 
ance, and  continued  to  grow  without  adding  to  their 
number ;  being  anxious  to  preserve  all  the  roots  I 
could  get,  the  season  continuing  so  unusually  dry  (no 
rain  fell  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  July),  was 
fearful  to  hoe  them  ;  had  them  hand-weeded  from  time 
to  time,  the  roots  making  rapid  progress,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  June  the  greens  had  completely  covered  the  land ; 
no  one  could  have  judged  that  the  distance  averaged 
2  feet  34  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Upon  lifting  the 
roots  a  few  weeks  back,  2  poles  were  selected  and 
weighed.  The  first,  49  roots,  571  lbs. ;  the  second  pole, 
52  roots,  576  lbs. ;  so  that  the  produce  was  upwards  of 
40  tons  per  acre  (the  average  weight  per  root  from 
16  lbs.  to  8  lbs.).  Presuming  that  this  large  crop  was 
from  the  effect  of  the  surplus  drainage  from  the  tank, 
the  land  of  itself,  a  moderately  good  vegetable  sand, 
proves  that  rich  liquid  manure  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  stimulant  you  can  apply  to  this  most  valuable 
root,  and  to  the  stockmaster  the  key  to  his  success ; 
the  previous  plant  an  indifferent  Pea  crop.— Amicus, 
Berks,  30M  Nov.  [If  you  wish  to  grow  another  green 
crop  next  year,  try  Mangold  Wurzel.] 

Societies. 

SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  Show  has  this  year  been  fully  equal  to  any  of 
the  preceding  exhibitions  ;  and,  in  many  respects,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  last  year.  In  the  Cattle  department 
there  are  50  more  entries  than  there  were  last  year  ; 
and,  though  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  the  first  class  of  Fat  Steers,  the  Cows  more  than 
made  up  the  deficiency,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  oldest  frequenters  of  Smithfield,  superior  to  any 


previous  exhibition.  Among  the  successful  competitors 
we  have  Mr.  Trinder,  of  Wantage  ;  Prince  Albert,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  John  Rob,  of  Thorpe-field,  whose 
West  Highland  Ox  is  certainly  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the 
breed  as  we  have  seen.  The  Cows,  as  we  have  before 
said,  are  very  fine  ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Trinder  has  car- 
ried off  the  first  prize. 

In  the  Sheep  department  there  are  a  few  more  en- 
tries. The  Short- wooled  scarcely  so  good,  and  the  Long 
rather  better  than  last  year.  In  the  Short-wools, 
Mr.  Webb  has,  as  is  his  wont,  carried  all  before  him, 
having  got  the  first  prize  in  two  of  the  three  classes, 
and  the  Silver  Medal  in  the  Extra  Stock.  Among  the 
Long-wools  the  pen  of  Mr.  Painter,  of  Burley,  were  out 
of  all  comparison  the  finest  Sheep. 

The  show  of  Pigs  was  certainly  very  good  ;  and  here 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor  have  shown 
themselves  not  only  good  pig-feeders,  but  also  good  pig- 
breeders,  especially  the  latter  ;  with  all  whose  pigs  we 
were  exceedingly  pleased,  always  excepting  the  fearful 
over-feeding  ;  but  of  that  hereafter.  And  however  well 
the  tenant-farmers  have  sustained  their  ground  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  Show,  we  must  here  acknow- 
ledge that  His  Royal  Highness  and  the  noble  Earl  have 
carried  the  day  ;  for,  though  there  were  many  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  "  Swinish  multitude,"  we  have  a  decided 
preference  for  those  we  have  named. 

In  the  Root  and  Seed  department,  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
there  with  many  very  fine  specimens  of  seeds,  Mangolds 
(both  tap-rooted  and  globe  varieties),  and  some  as  fine 
specimens  of  Swedes  (Skirving's)  as  we  remember  to 
have  seen  ;  grown  by  Mr.  Ducie.  The  Earl  of  Radnor, 
too,  had  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Mangold  Wurzel. 

Of  the  Implements  we  can  say  little.  There  is  more 
required  than  the  cursory  view  obtained  at  a  show  ere 
a  correct  view  can  be  gained  of  such  a  host  of  imple- 
ments as  were  exhibited.  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Broadcast 
and  Drill  Sowing  Machines,  Reaping  and  Threshing 
Machines,  Chaff  and  Turnip  Cutters  innumerable,  Bean, 
Corn,  and  Linseed  Bruisers,  Drain-tile  and  Brick  Ma- 
chines, Stomach  Pumps,  Probangs,  Horse  Rugs, 
Asphalte  Roofing  ;  machines  of  use,  and  machines  of 
no  use  ;  and  machines  the  use  of  which  no  one  would 
discover  of  himself.  We  hope  the  number  of  different 
Tile  machines  exhibited  is  indicative  of  a  greater 
demand  for  that  article. —  And  now,  having,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  given  a  faithful  report  of  the  Show,  we 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  upholders  and  promoters 
thereof,  what  is  the  use  of  such  an  exhibition  of  over- fed 
monsters  ?  Is  it  for  profit  ?  We  have  but  to  cast  our 
eye  over  the  food  which  has  been  expended  in  the  at- 
tainment of  such  overgrown  and  unnatural  obesity,  to 
see  that  this  cannot  be  the  object.  No  doubt  we  may 
be  told,  «  Oh  !  I  got  60/.  for  my  os,"  or,  "  I  got  70/.  for 
mine,  so  there  can't  be  much  loss  at  that."  But  in  this 
case  the  loss  is  only  transferred  to  a  different  party, 
viz.  the  purchaser.  Profit,  then,  cannot  be  the  object ; 
for  there  is  no  profit  in  trying  who  can  make  use  of 
most  oil-cake,  Bean  and  Barley-meal,  Linseed,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  Swedish  Turnips,  and  produce  least  good, 
useful  food.  Nor  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
which  breed  of  cattle  can  be  soonest  brought  to  maturity 
on  the  smallest  amount  of  food  ;  nor  for  any  useful 
object  that  we  can  conceive.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Show  in  comparison 
with  former  years,  while  at  the  same  time  we  must  say 
that  in  inspecting  the  various  animals,  we  could  not  help 
grieving  at  the  amount  of  food  consumed  (not  to  men- 
tion the  cruelty  practised)  in  converting  many  beautiful 
animals  into  deformities.  We  hope  ere  long  to  see  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  at 
the  head  of  them,  striving  to  obtain  great  and  useful  re- 
sults by  economical  means,  rather  then  wasting  their 
time  and  energies  in  obtaining  little  and  useless  results 
by  extravagance. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

N.B.  The  figures  at  the  commencement  of  each  description 
signify  the  judges' number,  and  those  at  the  end  of  each  animal 
the  number  of  entry. 

OXEN  OR  STEERS.  • 
Class  I. — Oxen  or  Steers,    of  any  breed,  under  5  years  old, 

without  restrictions  as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  er  kinds  of 

food  must  be  certified. 

5.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  of  Burgh- 
ley,  near  Stamford,  Northampton,  a  3  years  and  8 
months  old  Durham  ox,  bred  by  his  lordship,  and  fed 
on  Turnips,  Carrots,  meal,  and  oil-cake.  Travelled  to 
the  show  by  van  7  miles,  and  by  railway  104  miles. 
(29G.)     Second  prize,  15/. 

17.  Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  19,  Holywell-street,  Oxford, 
a  4  years  and  8  months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Monkhouse,  of  the  Stowe,  near  Hereford,  and  fed 
on  Grass,  hay,  Barley,  and  Bean  rneal,  Carrots,  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  and  oil-cake.  Travelled  to  the  show  by 
van  7  miles,  and  by  railway  63  miles.  (284).  Third 
prize,  10/. 

20.  Mr.  W.  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berks,  a  nearly  4 
years  old  Hereford  sleer,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
of  Ivington  Bury,  near  Leominster,  Hereford,  and  fed 
on  Grass,  hay,  Cabbages,  Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
meal,  and  cake.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  2  miles, 
by  van  4  miles,  and  by  railway  64  miles.  (281).  First 
prize,  20/.  ;  and  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Roberts. 
Class  II.— Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  C  years  old, 

weight  90  stone  and  upwards,  that  shall  not  have  had  cake, 

corn,  meal,    seeds,  grains,    or  distillers'  wash,   daring   12 

months  previous  to  the  1st  of  May,  184G. 
24.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  a  4  years  and  1  month  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Ivington  Bury,  near  Leomin- 
ster,   Hereford,    and    fed    on   hay,   Swedes,  Mangold 


Wurzel,  J  ton  of  oil-cake,  7<y  bushels  of  Beau-meal, 
6}  bushels  of  Pea-meal,  and  1^  bushel  of  Oats.  Tra- 
velled to  the  show  by  van  2  miles.  (277).  Second 
prize,  20/. 

26.  Mr.  James  S.  Bult,  of  Dodhill-house,  Kingston, 
near  Taunton,  Somerset,  a  3  years  and  8  months  old 
short.horned  and  Devon  steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed 
on  hay,  Grass,  and  roots,  200  lbs.  of  seeds,  12  bushels 
of  Barley,  and  8  bushels  of  Beans.  Travelled  to  the 
show  by  van  2J  miles,  and  by  railway  170  miles.  (275). 
Third  prize,  10/. 

28.  Mr.  Thomas  White  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  near 
Taunton,  Somerset,  a  4  years  and  10  months  old  Devon 
steer,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Mockridge,  of  Greenway  Farm, 
near  Taunton,  and  fed  on  bay,  Grass,  Vetches,  Rape, 
Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  780  lbs.  of  Bean  and 
Barley-meal.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  7  miles, 
andby  railway  163  miles.     (273).     Commended. 

38.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  War- 
wick  Castle,  Warwick,  a  5  years  and  17  days  old 
Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Cholstry, 
near  Leominster,  Hereford,  and  fed  on  straw,  hay, 
Grass,  Turnips,  l,2321bs.  of  oil-cake,  2701bs.  of  Barley, 
meal,  and  1 30lbs.  of  Bean-meal.  Travelled  to  the  show 
on  foot  4\  miles,  and  by  railway  103  miles.  (2G3.) 
First  prize,  3C/.  ;  and  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  ; 
and  gold  medal  to  Lord  Warwick. 

Class  III. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  0  years  old, 
under  100  stone  and  above  70  stone  weight,  that  shall  not 
have  had  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,  grain,  or  distiliors'  wash, 
during  12  months  previous  to  the  1st  of  May,  1346. 

39.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  a  3  years  10  months  and  13  days  old  Hereford 
ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Ivington  Bury, 
near  Leominster,  Hereford,  and  fed  on  Swedes, 
Mangold- Wurzel,  hay,  f  ton  of  oil-cake,  1\  bushels  of 
Bean-meal,  6|  bushels  of  Pea-meal,  and  \\  bushel  of 
Oats.  Travelled  to  the  show  by  van  22  miles.  (262.)  ' 
First  prize,  15/.  ;  and  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

49.  Sir  Charles  Wake,  of  Courteen-hall,  Northampton, ' 
a  4  years  and  2  months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Edwards,  of  Stanton  Lacy,  near  Ludlow,  Salop, ; 
and  fed  on  Grass,  hay,  Mangold- Wurzel,  Turnips, 
l,2401bs.  of  cake,  and  3  bushels  of  Bean-meal.  Travelled 
to  the  show  on  foot  1  mile,  and  by  railway  60  miles, 
(252.)     Second  prize,  10/. 

50.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  War- 
wick Castle,  Warwick,  a  3  years  and  11  months  old 
Herefoi'd  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Longmore,  of 
Leintwardiue,  near  Leominster,  Hereford,  and  fed  on 
Grass,  hay,  Turnips,  l,0401bs.  of  cake,  2161bs.  of  Barley- 
meal,  and  971bs.  of  Bean-meal.  Travelled  to  the  show 
on  foot  4J  miles,  and  by  railway  103  miles.  (251.) 
Commended. 

Class  IV. — Oxen  or  steers,  of  any  breed,  not  exceeding  4  years 
and  3  months  .old,. under  85  stone  weight,  that  shall  not  have 
had  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,    grains,    or  distillers'  wash, 
during  12  months  previous  to  the  1st  of  May,  1816. 
53.  Mr.    Wallett  Goodale,    of    Boroughbury-honse , 
near  Peterborough,   Northampton,  a   3   years  and    3 
months  old  Hereford  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  James  Crane, 
of  Shrewardine,  near  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  and  fed  on 
Grass,  Swede,   Turnips,  and  7001bs.  of  Bean  and  Pea- 
meal.     Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  2  miles,  and  by 
railway  110  miles.  (248.)     Second  prize,  5/. 

55.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Southampton,  of  Whittle- 
bury,  near  Towcester,  Northampton,  a  3  years  and  10 
months  old  Hereford  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  William  Child", 
of  the  Grange,  near  Leintwardine,  Hereford,  and  fed  on 
Mangold-Wurzel,  Turnips,  Carrots,  hay,  chaff,  8121bs. 
of  cake,  12  bushels  of  Oats,  and  742lbs.  of  Bean-meal 
Travelled  to  the  show  by  van  7  miles,  and  by  railway  60 
miles.  (246.)  First  prize,  10/  ;  and  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Child. 

Class  V. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  4  years  and^6 

mouths  old,  and  under  80  stone  weight,  without  restrictions 

as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  specified. 

65.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holk- 

ham,  near  Wells,  Norfolk,  a  2  years  and  10  months 

old  North  Devon  ox,  bred  by  his  lordship,  and  fed  on 

Swedish  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  hay,  Linseed-cake, 

and  Pea-meal.     Travelled  to  the  show  by  van  40  miles 

and  by  railway  70  miles.      (236.)      Prize,   10/.  ;  and 

silver  medal  to  Lord  Leicester. 

Class  VI.— Oxen  or  Steers,  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,   or  Irish 
(Kerry)  breed,  of  any  age,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding, 
yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  certified. 
71.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  a  3  years  and  2  weeks  old  Highland  Scot,  bred 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  fed  on  cake,  Beanj-rheal,  Swedes, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  and  hay.     Travelled^to  the  show"on 
foot  8  miles,  and  by  railway  18  miles."    (230.)     Com- 
mended. 

74.  Mr.  John  Claydon,  of  Littlebury,  near  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex,  a  5J  years  old  Scotch  ox,  fed  on  oil- 
cake, Bean-meal,  Clover,  hay,  Swedish  Turnips,  and 
Mangold  Wurzel.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  8  miles, 
and  by  railway  40  miles.     (227.)     Commended.  | 

78.  Mr.  .John  Rob,  sen.,  of  Catton,  near  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire,  a  4  years  old  Highland  ox,  fed  on  straw, 
Turnips,  oil-cake,  and  Grass.  Travelled  to  the  show 
on  foot  4  miles,  and  by  railway  244  miles.  (223.)  Com- 
mended. 

79.  Mr.  John  Rob,  oi  Thorpe-fiekl,  near  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire,  a  4  years  old  Highland  ox,  fed  on  straV, 
Turnips,  oil-cake,  and  Grass.  'Travelled  to  the  show 'on 
foot  4  miles,  and  by  railway  244  miles.  (222.)  Prizej  10/. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Class   VII.— Fattened  Cows  or  Heifers,  under  5  years  old. 

Freemartins  and  spayed  Heifers  are  not  qualified.  'This  class 

generally  commended. 

92.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hassell,  of  Packington,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  a  4  years  and  9  months  old 
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short-horned  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Burton 
Joyce,  near  Nottingham,  and  fed  on  vegetables,  cake, 
and  Barley,  Bean,  and  Pea-meal.  Travelled  to  the 
show  by  van  17  miles,  and  by  railway  100  miles.  (209.) 
Third  prize,  5/. 

95.  Mr.  Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  of  Pontypool-park' 
near  Pontypool,  Monmouth,  a  2  years  9  months  and  13 
days  old  pure  short-horned  heifer,  bred  by  himself,  and 
fed  on  Swedes,  hay,  Vetches,  and  Barley-meal.  Tra- 
velled to  the  show  by  van  49  miles,  and  by  railway  114 
miles.     (20G.)     Second  prize,  10/. 

98.  Mr.  W.  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berks,  a  3  years 
and  10  months  old  short-horned  heifer,  bred  by  Mr. 
George  Hewer,  of  Earlington,  near  Northleach,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  fed  on  Grass,  hay,  roots,  meal,  and 
cake.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  2  miles,  and  by 
railway  C4  miles.  (203.)  First  prize  20/.  ;  and  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  Hewer. 

Class  YIII.— Fattened  Cows  of  5  yeai'S    old    and    upwards. 
Freeaiartins  and  spayed  heifers  are  not  qualified. 

102.  Mr.  D.  Bennett,  of  Faringdou,  Berks,  a  6  years 
and  5  months  old  short-horned  cow,  bred  by  Sir  John 
A.  Cathcart,  of  Cooper's-hill,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
and  fed  on  Grass,  hay,  roots,  meal,  and  cake.  Travelled 
to  the  show  by  van  5  miles,  and  by  railway  63  miles — 
has  had  two  calves.  (199.)  First  prize,  20/.  ;  and  sil- 
ver medal  to  Sir  J.  A.  Cathcart. 

104.  Mr.  Joseph  Gillett,  of  Little  Haseley,  near 
Whateley,  Oxfordshire,  a  5  years  and  2  months  old 
short-horned  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Sober  Watkins,  of 
Plumpton,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland,  and  fed  on  hay, 
Bean,  Barley,  and  Linseed-meal,  and  oil-cake.  Tra- 
velled to  the  show  by  van  10  miles,  and  by  railway  60 
miles.     (197.)     Commended. 

107.  Sir  George  Phillips,  of  Weston-house,  near 
Shipston-on-Stour,  Warwickshire,  a  5  years  and  7 
months  old  improved  short-horned  cow,  bred  by  him- 
self, and  fed  on  oil-eake,  Barley-meal,  Swedish  Turnips, 
and  hay.  Travelled  to  the  show  by  van  24  miles,  and 
by  railway  63  miles.  Has  had  1  calf.  (194.)  Second 
prize,  10/. 

108.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  of  Brjanston, 
near  Blandford,  Dorset,  a  5  years  and  7  months  old 
pure  North  Devon  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  George  Shapland, 
of  Oakford  farm,  near  North  Molton,  South  Molton, 
Devon  ;  and  fed  on  Carrots,  Swede  Turnips,  hay,  oil- 
cake, and  Linseed,  Barley,  and  Bean-meal .  Travelled 
to  the  show  on  foot  5  miles,  by  van  50  miles,  and  by 
railway  56£  miles.  Has  had  2  calves.  (193.)  Com- 
mended. 

Class  IX. — Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  upwards,  that 
shall  have  had  at  least  two  live  Calves  at  separate  births. 
111.  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near  Catteriek, 
Yorkshire,  a  9  years  and  10  months  old  short-horned 
cow,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Grass,  hay,  Turnips, 
Barley,  and  Bean-meal.  Travelled  to  the  show  by  van 
10  miles,  and  by  railway  255  miles — has  had  5  calves. 
(190.)  [IFirst  prize,  15/.  ;  and  silver  medal  and  gold 
medal. 

115.  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Wiseton,  near  Bawtry, 
Nottinghamshire,  a  12  years,  and  4  .months  old  short- 
horned  cow,  bred  by  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  fed  on 
oil-cake,  Barley  and  Bean-meal,  Turnips,  and  hay. 
Travelled  to  the  show  by  van  20  miles,  and  by  railway 
170  miles — has  had  8  calves.     (186.)  Second  prize,  5/. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— CATTLE. 
'  124.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  a  2  years  and  11  months  old  Highland  Scot  and 
Durham  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  Milnes,  Downham,  Nor- 
folk, and  fed  on  cake  meal,  hay,  Swedes,  and  Mangold- 
Wurzel.  Travelled  to  the  show  on  foot  9  miles,  and 
by  railway  22  miles.     (177.)     Silver  medal. 

SHEEP. 
Class  X.— Long-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  one  year  old,  that 
have  never  had  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,  or  pulse. 
142.  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  near 
Nottingham,  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  long-woolled 
wethers,  bred  by  himself.  (159.)  First  prize,  20/.,  and 
silver  medal. 

144.  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of  Willington,  near  St. 
Neot's,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  pure  Leicester 
wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickering-park,  near  Woburn, 
Beds.  (157.)     Second  prize,  10/. 

Class  XI. — Long-woolled  Wether  Sheep,   one  year  old,  that 
have  never  had  cake,  corn,  meal,  seeds,  or  pulse.    Each 
Sheep  not  to  exceed  ISO  lbs.  live  weight. 
147.  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of  Willington,  near  St. 
.Neot's,  Bedfordshire,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  pure 
Leicester  wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of 
Mr.    S.    Bennett,   of    Bickering-park,    near   Woburn, 
Beds.  (154.)     Prize,  10/.,  and  silver  medal. 
Class  XII. — Long-woolled  fat  "Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,  with- 
out restrictions  as  to  feeding.     This  class  generally  com- 
mended. 

156.  Mr.  John  Painter,  of  Burley,  near  Oakham, 
Rutland,  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  new  Leicester 
wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Burley.  (145.)  First  prize,  20/.,  and 
silver  medal  and  gold  medal. 

158.  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoiut, 
near  Nottingham,  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  Leices- 
ter wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Robert  Burgess.  (143.)  Second  prize,  10/. 
Class  XIII. — Long  and  short-woolled  cross  bred  fat  Wether 
Sheep,  1  year  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 
167.  Mr.  John  Hitchman,  of  Little  Milton,  near 
Wheatley,  Oxon,  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  Hamp- 
shire and  Oxfordshire  cross  wethers,  bred  by  himself. 
(134.)  First  pr  ze,  10/.,  and  silver  medal. 

16S.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holk- 
ham,  near  Wells,  Norfolk,  a  pen  of  three  20  months 
old  Southdown  and    Leicester   wethers,  bred  by  his 


Lordship,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr.  Aylmer,  of  Fincham, 
Norfolk.  (133.)  Second  prize,  5/. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

17?.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  near  Wis- 
beach,  Lincoln,  a  50  mouths  old  long-woolled  Liuculu- 
shire  ewe,  bred  by  Mr.  William  Clarke,  from  rams 
hired  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke.  (129.)  Commended. 

173.  Mr.  Christopher  Faulkner  Allen  Faulkner,  of 
Bury  Barnes,  near  Busford,  Oxford,  a  49  months  old 
improved  Oxfordshire  ewe,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Faulkner,  of  Bury  Barns.   (128.)  Silver  Medal. 

177.  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  near  Lech- 
lade,  Gloucester,  a  56  months  old  new  Oxfordshire  ewe, 
bred  by  himself.  (121.)  Highly  commeuded. 

182.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Southampton,  of  Whittle- 
bury,  near  Towcester,  Northampton,  a  32  mouths  old 
Leicester  wether,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  from  rams 
hired  of  Mr.  Richard  Hewitt,  of  Dodford.  (119.)  Com- 
mended. 

Class    XIV.  —  Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old, 
without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

187.  Mr.  D.  Barclay,  M.P.,  of  Eastwick-park,  near 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  himself.  (114.)  Highly 
commended. 

195.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood, 
near  Chichester,  Sussex,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  his  Grace.  (106.)  Second 
prize,  10/. 

196.  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Southdown 
wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge.  (105.) 
First  prize,  20/.,  and  silver  medal  and  gold  medal. 

197.  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Buckland,  near  Faring- 
don,  Berkshire,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Southdown 
wethers,  bred  by  himself.  (104.)     Commended. 

Class  XV.— Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,  with- 
out restrictions  as  to.  feeding.  Each  sheep  not  to  exceed 
ISO  lbs.  live  weight. 

200.  Mr.  Thomas  Goodlake,  of  Wadley-house,  near 
Faringdon,  Berkshire,  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
pure  Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  himself.  (101.) 
Prize  10/. 

201.  Mr.  John  Harris,  of  Hinton,  near  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  a  pen  of  three  19  months  old  Southdown 
wethers,  bred  by  himself.  (100.)  Highly  commended. 
Class   XVI.  —  Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,   2  years  old 

without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

208.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood, 
near  Chichester,  Sussex,  a  pen  of  three  32  months  old 
Southdown  wethers,  bred  by  his  Grace.  (93.)  Second 
prize,  10/. 

209.  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridge- 
shire, a  pen  of  three  32  months  old  Southdown  wethers, 
bred  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Adeane,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham.  (92.)  First  prize,  20/., 
and  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adeane. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

215.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Goodlake,  of  Wadley  house, 
near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  20  months  old  pure  South- 
down sheep,  bred  by  himself.     (86.)     Commended. 

221.  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, a  20  months  old  Southdown  sheep,  bred  by  him- 
self, from  rams  hired  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire.     (80.)     Silver  medal. 

PIGS. 

Class  XVII. — Pigs,  of  .any  breed,  above  13  and  not  exceeding 

20' weekfl  old. 

225.  Mr.  William  Mills  Barber,  of  Uxbridge,  Middle- 
sex, a  pen  of  13  weefo  and  4  days  old  Middlesex  im- 
proved pigs,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  toppings,  Bar- 
ley and  Peas  ground,  and  chat  Potatoes.  (76.)  Highly 
commeuded. 

227.  Mr.  Charles  Eley,  jun.,  of  Heathfield  Farm, 
near  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  a  pen  of  three  20  weeks  and 
5  day  old  improved  Berkshire  pigs,  bred  by  himself, 
from  the  stock  of  Mr.  C.  Eley,  sen.,  and  fed  on  Buck- 
wheat, Barley  meal,  Peas,  aud  milk  with  water.  (74.) 
First  prize,  10/.,  and  silver  medal. 

228.  Mr.  John  Hercy,  of  Hawthorn-hill,  near  Mai- 
denhead, Berks,  a  pen  of  three  23  weeks  and  5  days  old 
improved  Essex  pigs,  bred  by  himself,  from  stock 
bought  of  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  fed  on  Indian 
corn,  Barley  and  Buckwheat-meal,  and  skimmed-milk. 
(73.)  Commended. 

232.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coles- 
hill,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  pen  of  three  2 1  weeks 
and  1  day  old  Coleshill  pigs,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  and 
fed  on  20  bushels  of  Barley-meal,  and  3  bushels  of  Po- 
tatoes mixed  with  whey.  (69.)  Second  prize,  5/. 

Class  XVIII. — Pigs,  of  any  breed,  above  26  and  under  52 
weeks  old. 

233.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  a  pen  of  three  41  weeks  old  Bedfordshire  pigs, 
bred  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  fed  on  corn,  meal, 
milk,.and  Potatoes.  (61.)    Second  prize,  5/. 

238.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coles- 
hill,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  pen  of  three  4.5  weeks 
and  1  day  old  Coleshill  pigs,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  and 
fed  ou  48  bushels  Barley-meal  mixed  with  whey,  and 
about  6  bushels  of  Potatoes.  (63.)  First  prize,  10/.  ; 
silver  medal  and  gold  medal. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— PIGS. 

250.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coles- 
hill,  near  Faringdon,  Berks,  a  45  weeks  and  1  day  old 
Coleshill  pig,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  and  fed  on  16 
bushels  of  Barley-meal  mixed  with  whey,  and  1  bushel 
of  Potatoes.  (51.)    Silver  medal. 

253.  Mr.  Edward  Whitfield,  of  Snaresbrook,  near 
Wanstead,  Essex,  a  28  weeks  and  9  days  old  Essex  and 
Suffolk  pig,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  middlings,  Bar- 
ley-meal, and  milk!  (48.)     Highly  commended.  j_ 


3Hcbtctus. 

The  Patent  Journal  and  Inventor's  Magazine.  Pub- 
lishing Office,  89,  Chaueery-lane.  London. 
Our  readers  will  find,  in  the  23d  No.  of  this  journal, 
the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  "  Mr.  William 
Higgs,  of  Westminster,  for  the  means  of  collecting  the 
contents  of  sewers  aud  drains  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  for  treating  chemically  the  same,  and  for 
applying  such  contents,  when  so  treated,  to  agricultural 
and  other  useful  purposes." 

Mr.  Higgs  inteuds  intercepting  the  flow  of  sewage 
into  the  river  by  diverting  it  into  tanks,  where  a  series 
of  chemical  operations  will  commence  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  matter  available  for  manure  will  be  preci- 
pitated, and  the  gases  (at  present  evolved  into  the  atmo- 
sphere) combined  with  chemical  agents,  and  formed 
into  a  fixed  amnioniacal  salt ;  thus  converting  poison 
into  the  means  of  subsistence  and  health.  The  water 
having  been  by  these  means  divested  of  its  filthy,  but 
most  truly  valuable  contents,  will  be  discharged  into  the 
river  in  a  state  of  great  purity  and  softness,  while  the 
deposit  will  be  compressed  by  a  particular  and  inge- 
nious process,  dried  and  packed,  fit  for  transit  to  wher- 
ever a  demand  for  it  may  exist. 

No  longer  shall  we  have  to  deplore  the  exhaustion  of 
the  stores  of  guano,  the  manure  of  the  metropolis  being 
alone  more  than  sufficient  to  supersede  its  use. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plan  are  these  : — The 
contents  of  the  sewer  run  into  a  series  of  tanks,  each 
being  filled  in  turn.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  a  filter  is  placed  (a  horse-hair  cloth,  or 
some  other  porous  and  filtering  material).  The  liquid 
part  of  the  sewerage  is  pumped  out  of  the  drains  below 
the  filters,  and  a  partial  vacuum  being  thus  created 
there,  the  operation  of  filtering  is  accelerated.  Above 
these  tanks  buildings  are  erected.  The  first  ceiling 
over  the  tank  is  of  a  somewhat  domed  shape,  and  at  its 
apex  there  is  an  opening  in  which  a  screw  ventilator 
works,  drawing  off  the  vapours  and  exhalations  into  an 
upper  chamber.  In  this  chamber  a  number  of  uprights 
of  wood  are  fixed,  and  to  these  a  number  of  spars  are 
secured  in  a  longitudinal  position,  on  which  the  salts 
and  other  substances,  formed  from  the  vapours  or  gases, 
may  rest  and  attach  themselves. 

Over  each  tank  an  apparatus  is  fixed,  on  which  a 
carriage  is  made  to  traverse  along  and  across  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water  below,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  workmen  evenly  to  distribute  the  chemical 
agents  employed  to  separate  the  fertilising  matters  con- 
tained in  the  sewage  water,  thus  securing  the  uniform 
mixture  of  the  whole. 

The  substance  to  be  employed  is  slaked  lime,  which 
while  it  is  expected  to  precipitate  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  in  the  water,  will  at  the  same  time  drive 
off  and  volatilise  the  ammonia  and  other  vaporous  sub- 
stances which  it  may  contain.  These  substances  arise 
and  are  drawn  through  the  ceiling  into  the  upper 
chamber  by  means  of  the  ventilator  ;  they  are  then 
mixed  with  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  are  thus 
condensed  in  a  fixed  form  upon  the  apparatus  of  spars 
arranged  there  for  the  purpose  ;  and  from  these  they 
may  be  collected  for  sale. 

The  solid  matter  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks  is  collected,  properly  shaped,  dried,  and  may  then 
be  conveyed  away  and  sold.  The  drying  process  is  by 
means  of  slowly  revolving  endless  chains  of  buckets 
placed  between  the  flue  and  the  outside  wall  in  the  chim- 
ney of  the  steam-engine,  which  will  be  required  on  the 
premises.  The  material  is  placed  in  these  buckets, 
has  an  hour's  journey  up  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
down  again,  and  is  thus  expected  to  be  dried. 

Mr.  Higgs  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  company 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and  they  are  to  apply 
to  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  session  for  power  to 
proceed. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
their  plans,  we  heartily  wish  them  success.  There  is 
room  in  the  metropolis  alone  for  many  such  companies, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  all  busily  at  work  the  better 
for  the  people,  both  as  regards  the  public  health,  which 
is  injured  by  the  present  stagnation  and  evaporation  of 
sewer  water,  and  as  regards  the  increased  food  to  be 
obtained  by  its  application  to  the  land. 

We  hope  for  the  establishment  of  many  sewage  com- 
panies, and  should  rejoice  to  see  them  at  work  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
principle  which  they  all  would  admit — viz.,  the  folly  not 
only  of  wasting  town  manure,  but  of  permitting  this 
waste  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  fearfully  destruc- 
tive of  human  life  ;  but  there  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
clusion that  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  to  meet 
this  enormous  evil  would  greatly  retard  its  final  defeat, 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  justified  in  discussing  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Higgs  proposes.  We  believe  it  to  be 
unnecessarily  expensive  and  laborious.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
loss  of  other  matters  dissolved  in  the  waste  water  on 
the  other,  will  leave  the  sediment  of  comparatively 
little  value,  certainly  not  of  such  value  as  to  bear  the 
expense  of  carriage  to  any  great  distance. 

We  must  repeat  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that 
the  plan  suggested  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Martin  of 
conveying  the  sewage  water,  sediment  and  all,  by  means 
of  pipes  to  the  place  of  its  application,  is  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  way  to  dispose  of  it. 

Farm  Memoranda. 

Farming  near  Dundee. — When  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundee,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
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inspecting  the  farm  and  improvements  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
who  has  entered  with  spirit  on  the  thorough  improve- 
ment  of  his  farm,  by  frequent  or  thorough-draining,  on 
the  Deanston  system,  straightening  crooked,  and  level- 
ling the  unnecessary  large  fences.  On  one  part  of  his 
farm,  in  fact,  he  has  retained  scarcely  any  fences  at  all 
added  to  these,  the  taking  in  and  reclaiming  a  quan- 
tity of  waste  ground,  which,  in  many  places,  lay  on  each 
side  of  the  bridle  or  parish  roads.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  well  performed,  on  scientific  principles 

no  expense  has  been  spared — still,  there  has  not  been 

one  peuny  wasted. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Cobb  was  all  drained  about  21  years 
ago,  on  the  old  system.  For  a  number  of  years  after 
the  drains  were  put.  in,  the  land  was  pretty  dry,  but 
they  were  losing  their  effect,  when  Mr.  Cobb  began, 
about  five  years  ago,  to  drain  on  the  Deanston  system. 
For  the  first  three  years,  he  made  the  drains  2\  feet 
deep,  with  15  inches  of  stones— but  since  that  period, 
he  has  drained  at  3  feet  deep,  with  12  to  15  inches  of 
stones,  which  he  considered,  after  all  his  experience,  to 
be  the  best  method.  The  drains  are  generally  put  at 
36  feet  apart — sometimes  18  feet — but  he  has  found  it 
will  be  Decessary,  on  all  the  thin  moorish  land,  where 
the  drains  are  36  feet  apart,  to  put  another  drain  be- 
tween them— he  has  already  made  upwards  of  30  miles 
of  drains,  and  still  continues  annually  to  carry  on  the 
system  ;  the  drains  are  all  laid  with  stones,  having  a 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  being  no  tile- 
work  where  tiles  are  sold  near  the  farm.  Mr.  Cobb 
says  that  he  is  repaid  the  outlay  of  draining,  in  two 
years,  or  three,  at  the  outside.  Is  it  not  really  surpris- 
ing that  farmers  and  proprietors  are  so  blind  to  their 
own  interest,  that  they  will  not  drain,  subsoil,  trench, 
and  deeply  work  their  land,  when  they  have  the  num- 
bers upon  numbers  of  authentic  statements  of  those 
enterprising  farmers  and  proprietors  who  have  adopted 
those  improvements  ?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
sensible  tenant  farmer,  such  as  Mr.  Cobb,  would,  year 
after  year,  continue  these  improvements,  if  he  found 
that  he  lost,  or  did  not  make  money.  His  stake  in  the 
land  is  great,  as  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact,  that 
his  yearly  rent  is  between  1200Z.  and  1300/. — he  has 
been  farming  now  upwards  of  40  years,  and  has  risen 
from  a  farm  of  40  acres  to  one  of  500,  and  that  within 
two  miles  of  Dundee ;  it  cannot  be  urged  that  he  has  had 
no  experience. 

Mr.  Cobb's  farm  being  situated  so  close  to  Dundee, 
he  is  enabled  to  procure  any  quantity  of  manure  at  is. 
per  ton.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
but  well  adapted  for  the  situation,  as  nearly  all  the  crops 
are  sold  to  the  towns-people.  The  course  consists  of  the 
following  crops  : — 

1st.  Grass. 

2d.  Potato  Oats. 

3d.  Common  Oats,  with  3  cwt.  guano. 

4th.  Turnips,  with  15  tons  of  dung,  and  2 J  cwt.  of 
guano. 

5th.  Barley,  with  3  cwt.  of  guano. 

6th.  Potatoes,  subsoiled,  and  about  28  tons  of  dung. 

7th.  Wheat,  with  10  tons  of  dung,  sown  out  in  spring 
with  Grass  seeds. 

There  are  only  cows  kept  for  the  use  of  the  farm, 
and  nine  pairs  of  horses,  with  another  pair  partly  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  and  partly  in  carting  to  and  from  a 
corn  mill,  which  Mr.  Cobb  also  owns.  All  the  Grass  is 
sold  growing  to  the  carters,  cow-feeders,  &c,  of  Dundee, 
except  what  is  necessary  for  the  keep  of  the  horses  and 
cows  on  the  farm.  The  latter  are  fed  in  the  house. 
The  Potato  Oats,  No.  2,  are  also  sold  growing,  with  the 
exception  of  about  10  acres,  which  are  usually  kept  for 
seed.  The  Turnips  are  also  disposed  of  to  the  towns- 
people, with  the  exception  of  about  15  acres,  which  are 
kept  for  the  cows,  and  30  head  of  cattle,  wintered  in  the 
straw-yard.  These  cattle  are  disposed  of  in  spring. 
The  Potatoes  are  divided  into  small  lots,  and  sold  grow- 
ing to  the  poor  people  and  others  of  the  town.  The 
sale  of  the  crops  is  effected  by  auction,  or,  as  they  term 
it  in  Scotland,  by  roup.  The  number  of  horses  kept 
may  appear  large  ;  but  this  number  becomes  necessary, 
as  all  the  sold  produce  of  the  farm  must  be  delivered  in 
the  town  to  the  purchasers.  The  horses  on  no  account 
return  without  bringing  to  the  farm  the  manure  of  the 
town.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  only 
sell  a  part  of  their  green  crops,  feeding  the  remainder 
at  home  with  milch-cows,  selling  the  milk  and  butter  in 
Dundee.  Mr.  Cobb  is  particularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  sell  any  part  of  his  growing  corn  croo,  as  most 
of  the  farmers  in  the  district  are  prohibited  by  their 
leases  from  selling  fodder  off  their  farms.  The  cow- 
feeders  and  carters,  Sue.,  have  therefore  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  straw,  and  give  a  high  price  for  it  to  those 
farmers  who  are  not  bound  so  strictly  by  their  leases. 

To  the  draining  is  added  subsoiling  the  land  for  the 
next  crop  or  two  after,  when  the  land  has  been  dried  in 
a  sufficient  manner.  It  is  an  error  too  often  committed, 
and  one  that  has  brought  subsoiling  into  disrepute,  to 
subsoil  immediately  after  draining,  and  before  the  drains 
have  been  able  to  even  partially  dry  the  laud.  At  least 
a  year  should  intervene  between  the  two  operations.  The 
time  must  be  extended  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  On  no  account  must  the  subsoil  be  in  any 
way  stirred  previous  to  the  drainage.  I  remember  a 
field  of  good  and  naturally  pretty  dry  soil,  which  the 
farmer  thought  was  quite  dry  enough  to  subsoil  without 
previous  draining.  The  subsoil  plough  was  used,  and 
the  ground  stirred  to  the  depth  of  18  ins.  After  the 
first  heavy  fall  of  rain  the  land  became  in  such  a  state 
that  the  horses  could  not  work  in  the  field,  each  foot 
sinking  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  ins.  into  the  soil.     It 


will  be  seen  that  the  working  and  pulverising  of  the 
subsoil  made  an  excellent  retainer  of  the  moisture, 
there  being  no  outlet  for  its  escape.  The  field  could 
not  be  cultivated  till  it  had  been  thoroughly  drained. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  so  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  sub- 
soiling  that  he  performs  this  operation  every  rotation, 
He  finds  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  Potato  crop 
the  most  convenient  time. 

Iu  levelling  the  fences  that  are  inconvenient  or 
crooked,  or  too  large,  Mr.  Cobb  has  first  the  grip 
cleaned  out,  and  in  it  builds  a  gullet  6  ins.  wide  by 
10  ins.  high  ;  this  is  used,  if  found  convenient,  for  a 
main  or  receiving  drain  for  the  drains  of  the  fields.  The 
ground  is  then  levelled,  leaving  only  a  bank  and  hedge, 
or  if  the  fence  be  not  required,  it  is  entirely  removed. 
The  waste  moor  he  reclaims  by  first  enclosing, 
then  trenching  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  removing  all  the 
stones,  and  using  them  to  drain  with.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  the  drains  on  the  moor  36  feet  apart ; 
in  future  he  will  adopt  18.  He  showed  me  a  piece  of  this 
moor  that  he  had  brought  into  cultivation  two  years  ago; 
the  cost  of  trenching  and  draining  which  was  12?.  p.  acre. 
The  first  crop,  Oats,  sold  by  auction  for  12/.  per  acre. 
Thus  one  crop  nearly  paid  the  outlay  of  reclaiming.  I 
am  sure  nothing  could  be  more  uninviting  than  the  part 
of  this  moor  which  still  remains  in  its  natural  state. 
The  cold,  inhospitable,  wet  look,  the  scanty  thin  Grass, 
the  stunted  rushes,  and  stagnant  pools  of  water,  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  great  coat  and  thick  shoes — not 
luxuriant  crops  and  ample  profits.  The  soil  is  about, 
at  the  utmost,  4  inches  in  depth,  resting  on  a  cold,  wet, 
retentive  clay,  into  which,  in  its  natural  state,  no  plant 
could  or  would  attempt  to  extend  its  roots.  No  person, 
let  his  land  be  what  it  may,  ought  to  despair  of  reclaim- 
ing  it,  after  he  sees  what  this  enterprising  farmer  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  with  so  very  unprepossessing  a 
piece  of  land. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Cobb 
has  made  through  his  farm  good  and  well-made  roads, 
running  in  such  a  direction,  that  they  pass  by  every 
field.  This  is  a  great  saving  in  horse  labour.  I  wish 
our  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  would  take  pattern 
from  their  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  when 
they  have  roads  to  make  for  their  own  convenience,  and 
that  of  their  tenantry,  that  they  would  make  themselves 
and  not  job  on  the  grand  juries,  and  get  these  roads 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  barony.  One  would  think 
that  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  were  immensely  rich,  to 
see  the  way  they  are  drained  of  their  money  by  their 
trading  patriots,  their  jobbing,  resident  gentry,  their 
absentee  landlords.  —  David  F.  Jones,  Edinburgh, 
abridged  from  Irish  Farmers'  Journal. 


miscellaneous. 

Instance  of  Grass-land  broken  up. — In  1845  this 
farmer  broke  up  a  piece  of  land,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  would  "answer  best,"  he  pared  and 
burned  the  sward  of  the  entire  piece,  and  spread  the 
ashes.  He  then  sowed  half  of  it  with  Turnips,  and  had 
them  breast-ploughed  in,  covering  the  seed  lightly  with 
little  more  than  the  ashes,  and  had  an  excellent  crop. 
The  other  half  was  ploughed  twice  or  three  times,  and 
harrowed  and  dragged,  with  the  view  of  doing  it  well, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  fine  state  previous  to  sowing  Tur- 
nips. The  Turnips  were  sown  with  the  land  in  nice 
order,  soon  after  the  others  just  mentioned,  and  he  had 
nothing.  The  soil  was  a  light  darkish  loam,  inclining 
a  little  to  peat,  on  gravel,  with  a  subsoil  of  Oxford  clay 
some  feet  under Mr.  Bravender, in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Jour. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Diseases  of  Poultet — "We  have  mislaid  the  address  of  D  S  E. 
"Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  it  ? 

Milk  Cow— B  W—  We  cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
milk. 

Pigs — J L— You  maymix  some  Linseed-meal  with  the  pollards 
and  Pea-meal.  Boil  it  up  into  a  thin  mucilage,  and  pour  it  over 
the  Swedes  before  you  give  them.  Give  them  I  lb.  a  piece  at 
first  starting,  and  you  may  increase  it  up  to  I  lb.  a  piece  a 
day.  You  cannot  make  30s.  a  ton  of  Belgian  Carrots  by  feed- 
ing them. 

Scab—  W  D  F—A  known  correspondent  recommends  Biggs' 
composition,  from  experience  of  its  efiiciency. 

Sooth  Devon  Farm— A  Would-be  Farmer- Excuse  a  week's 
delay. 

Weight  of  Wates—  8  W,  Leeds— A  cubic  foot  weighs  about 
62J  lbs.,  and  contains  about  7.48  wine-gallons,  or  about  G.3 
corn-gallons. 

%*  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  cannot 
be  answered  the  same  week. 


JWarftetg. 

POTATOES. — Southwabk,  Watekside,  Dec.  7. 
The  supply  during  the  past  week  was  principally  from  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  for  the  season  may  be  con- 
sidered liberal.  Some  cargoes  have  also  arrived  from  France, 
and  although  most  of  the  vessels  hare  had  a  long  passage,  the 
Potatoes  have  been  in  good  condition  ;  therefore  it  is  generally 
considered  that  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  season  they  may 
be  shipped  with  safety  in  sailing  vessels. 

Cambridgeshire  Kidneys,  100b  to  1308 

Kant  and  Essex  Repents,  110s  to  180s 

Do.  ShawB,  120s  to  140s 

Do.  Kidneys,  UOs 

French  Whites,  1006  to  12( 


Yoik  Recent*.  120b  to  160s 
Do.  Shaws,  120s  to  140s 
Lincolmhlre  Repents,  120s  to  UOs 
Cambridgeshire  Regents,  i20sto  140b 
Do.  Sshaws,  120*  to  UOs 


Richard  Hakris. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Dec.  10. 

Prime  Mead.Hay     70s  to    78^  |  New  Hay     —  ■  to   — s  |  NewClr.  — "to 


Infr.New&Rowen    40 


Straw        26b  to  82s 


1  Clover    "80  95    |  Straw        26         30a 

Joaw  CoorRjtj  Salesman. 
WHITECHAPEL,    Dec.    10. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -       70s  to    76b  I  Old  Clover    90s  to   969 
Inferior  Hay  65  GO      Inferior  7'»  80 

New  Hay  —  —   I  New  Clover   —        —    | 

Trade  very  dull  at  the  above  quotations. 

Cumberland  Market,  Dec.  10. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     70;  to  7S-  I  Old  Clover     9i>sto    96s  I 

Inferior  .  fcO         63      Inferiordo.    76  8*    I  Kiraw  32*to3 

New  Hay        -  —         —    I  New  Clover  —  —    I 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Salesman, 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  12.—  Fruit  and  Vegetables  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  ;  but  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk.  Pine- 
apples are  scarcer,  and  likely  to  become  dearer,  and  Grapes, 
both  English  and  Foreign,  are  scarce— the  former  rising  in 
price.  Apples  and  Pears  have  not  altered  since  last  week  ; 
the  latter  are  rather  more  plentiful.  Oranges  are  excellent 
in  quality  and  brought  in  greater  abundance  ;  hut  still 
continue  to  fetch  good  prices.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. "Walnuts  are  scarcer,  and  there  is  little  demand  for 
Filberts.  Lemons  are  rather  more  plentiful.  Of  Vegetables, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  have  altered  but  little  in  price.  A  few  French 
Beans  have  made  their  appearance.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Good  Potatoes  are  scarce.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are 
plentiful.  Horseradish  continues  to  be  imported.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines,  Camellias,  Pelargoniums, 
Gardenias,  Cacti,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Luculia  gratissima,  Big- 
nonia  radicans,  Roman  Narcissus,  Allamanda  cathartica, 
Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4i  to  7* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb,,  5*  to  8j 
—       Portugal,  per  lb.,  1*  to  2* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,3*ed  to  8* 

—  Kitchen,  4*  to  6* 
Pears,  perhf.-sleve,  4*  to  12j 
Orangee.per  dozen,  1*  to  2r 

—  per  100,  hi  to  14* 
Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1 1  to  2i 

—  per  100,  6s  to  14* 


FRUITS. 

Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 


Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  So  8* 
Filberts. English, p.  100 lbs., 85* to  00* 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOolbfi.,  100*  to  130* 

—  Barcelona,  20* 

—  Brazil,  lb.  ,0  18* 

—  Spanish,  14* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  24* 
ChesnutB,  per  peck,  3s  to  7* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  id 

—  red,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3* 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  l*  6d 
Broccoli,  per  doz.  bundles,  9*  to  18* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
Artichokes,  Jer.,  p.  hf-siave,  1«  to  2s 
French  Beans,  per  100  3i  to  is 
Sorrel, perhf.-sleve,  6d  to  3d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  61  to  9/ 

—  cwt.,  6*^to  13* 

—  bushel,  3*  to  6* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  4*tofi* 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  2* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  fld  to  1*  6d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1*  to  4* 
Cucumbers,  each,6d  to  1*  6d 
Leeks, per  doz,,  1*  6rf  to  2*6d 
Celery,  per  bundle,  'id  to  1*  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bunches,  3*  to  6* 
Parsnip?,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  8* 

—    Spanleh,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  6* 


VEGETABLES. 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  8d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  1*  6d  to  8* 
A «.  ■urarii-,  per  luO,  S*  to  7# 
Seakale  per  punnet,  2s  to  3* 
SaUlfy,  p.  bundle,  1*  to  la  6d 
Scorzunera,  J*  to  i*  8d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p  hf-sv,  l*6d  to  2s9d 
Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score, .8d  to  1* 
Endive,  per  score,  6d  to  J*  fid 
Radishes,  per  doz  bunches,  1*  to  li  0d 
MushroomB,per  pottle,  9d  to  1*  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  bm.  bun.  6rf  tofld 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  Id  to3d 

—        Roots,  per  bundle,  li  to  1*  6d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Zd 
Mint,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, Sd  to  4d 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  7.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

4l  6  to  4     8 


Best  Scots,  Herefords,  &c  3s  10to4s  2 
tfest  Short  Horn*  -    3    6      3    8 

■  -i  i  nJ  quality  Beasts     .    2  10      3     4 
Calves     ["-       -    -    .        -44      6    0 
Best  Downs  &  Half-bredi    4  JO  J.  fi    2 
Ditto  (shorn)         -      —      ~  _~ 


Best  Long-wools     - 

Ditto  (shorn)         -  —          _ 

Ewes  and  second  quality  4     0      4    4 

Ditto  (shorn)         -  —          — 

Lambs     -       -       -  ■•    r    — 

Pigs          -        -        -        -  4    0      6    0 


The  supply  of  Beasts  to-day  is  larger  than  we  believe  was  ever  known 
except  on  the  great  market  day— but  a  largo  proportion  being  Grass-fed 
beasts  from  the  Midland  and  Northern  grazing  districts,  aud  not  of  first-rate 
quality,  the  choicest  descriptions  have  not  suffered  much  reduction — our 
quotations  above  being  readily  given.  The  Becond-rae  are  difficult  to  fas 
dis  p  r ad  of  at  a  reduction,  and  many  remain  unsold.  We  have  several  more 
Mieep  than  of  late,  and  trade  is  exceedingly  dull— 6s  2d  is  the  extreme 
price  for  best  Down*,  &c,  and  4s  8d  for  the  best  Long  Wools.  Calves  and 
Pigs  are  a  steady  trade.  From  Holland  and  Germany  we  have  nearly  300 
Beasts,  and  about  1400  Sheep. 

Beasts,  4608;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  27,000;  Calves,  103;  PIgi,  260. 

Friday,  Dec.  11. 

Next  Monday  being  the  great  Christmas  Market,  there  is  not  much  bnsi. 
nes3  doing  here  to-day.  The  number  of  Besets  ib  smill,  and  the  choicest 
qualities  make  rather  more  money.  EeBt  Scots,  fie,  make  4s  to  4b  4d,  and 
the  most  selling  Short-horns,  Ss  8d  to  nearly  to.  Second  quality  with  diffi- 
culty make  a  little  more  than  on  Monday  last.  Although  we  have  very  few 
Sheep  they  cannot  be  all  sold— the  demand  is  en  exceedingly  limited. 
What  f*w  sales  are  effected  may  be  quoted  at  Monday 'b  prices.  Calves  are 
rather  lower — is  Si  being  the  more  general  price  fur  the  choicest  qualifies. 
Trade  for  Pigs  is  veiy  heavy,  at  a  reduction  of  about  4d  per  8  lbs. 
Beasts,  863;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  2670 ;  Calves,  190;  Pigs,  260. 

41,  West  Smithfield. 

HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  11. 

The  Market  continues  fiim,  with  a  good  demand. 

f attendhn  at.  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  7. 
There  was  rather  a  better  supply  of  English  "Wheat  this 
morning,  which  excepting  a  few  of  the  very  finest  samples  met 
a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  Is  per  qr.  ;  some  quantity  remained 
unsold  towards  the  close  of  the  market.  Good  free  Foreign  a 
very  limited  sale  at  late  prices ;  low  and  inferior  are  much, 
wanted,  and  command  an  advance  of  Is  to  2s  per  qr.  Bonded 
finds  occasional  buyers  for  France. — Best  Barley  is  Is  per  qr, 
cheaper ;  secondary  qualities  dull  at  2s  per  qr.  decline. — Beans 
are  Is  per  qr.  lower,  and  White  Peas  2s  per  qr.,  without  in- 
quiry. Maple  fully  as  dear. — Oats  are  heavy  at  our  quotations. 
— Maize  continues  to  be  much  wanted  for  Ireland,  and  is  taken 
at  Is  to  2s  per  qr.  advance. — Fine  flour  is  neglected  ;  but 
coarse  qualities  are  freely  taken  for  Ireland. 

BB.ITISH,    PES  IMPEBIAi    QUABTEB.  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  6t)  66 

-  — ■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ,  64  60 
Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  3lsto  40s  Chevalier  42  49 
Oate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        ■     Folands  28  33 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       .        Feed  27  30 

Irish                          .        .               .        Feed  28  SO 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ —  — 

-  Hertford  and  Essex —  — 

Rye 40  44 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     36  to  40        Tick    38  \  41        Harrow    38    4S 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      ;    44  to  48       Winds  66    70        LongpodSS    46 

Peas,  Whits         .       .        •        .    48  to  60       Maple  42    46        Grey        88    44 


Flour 

2480  Ski 


Red    .  62  68 

White  6<  68 

Grind.  82  84 

Feed  26  29 

Potato  83  84 

Potato  28  32 


1,1320. brie 


AEBIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 

I       Wheat       |     •   Barley        I  Oats 

;6640  !  7010  I  4080 

_  i  —  2710 

—  !  7380  I  1001 0 

Fbidat,  Dec.  11. 
The  English  Wheat  left  over  from  Monday  has  been  cleared 
on  terms  fully  equal  to  that  day's.  Free  Foreign  of  fine  quality 
met  an  improved  demand,  and  prices  are  in  favour  of  the 
seller.  Petersburg,  Polish  Odessa,  and  inferior,  have  been  ex- 
tensively purchased  at  an  advance  of  2s  to  3s  per  qr.  Bonded 
is  sought  after  at  rather  more  money. — Fine  Barley  is  a  dull 
sale  ;  secondary  qualities  support  our  quotations. — Beans  are 
unaltered.  White  Peas,  which  on  Wednesday  were  unsaleable, 
sell  readily  at  the  rates  of  Monday  last  ;  other  sorts  fully  as 
dear. — Oats  are  a  more  free  sale. — Flour  is  in  improved  re- 
quest at  advancing  prices  ;  Meal  for  Ireland  must  be  written 
12s  6d  to  20s  per  ton  higher. — Maize  afloat  difficult  to  be  met 
with  j  but  for  forward  shipment  3s  to  4s  per  qr,  dearer. 

IMPEBIAL  AVEEAGES. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


31  per  Quarter. 


8  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Wheat. 

eisiod 

62  3 

61  6 

69  8 

69  0 


Barley. 
41*  8/ 
44  8 
44     6 

42  11 

42     9 
42  11 


Oats. 
27*  0d 
£7     3 
26     9 

25  10 
23  11 

26  7 


43     2        26     7     ^42    4 


Rye. 
41*  Id 


42     4 
42     7 


Beans. 
46*  id 
46  6 
46  10 
46  4 
46  10 
46    4 


40     2 


2     0   I       SO 


Peas. 

60*  ad 

£0  11 
60  10 
49^0 

47  6 

48  0 


49    6 
2     0 


Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Averages. 


G2s  3d 
61  10— 
61    5 
59     8 
59    7 
59    0 


Oct.  31        Nov.  7        Nov.  14.      Nov.  21.      Nov.  28    _  Dbo.  6. 


[Kimobford  Awi)  Lav  \ 
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^ales  bi>  Auction. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHLROE  and  MORRIS  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition  be 
Auction  on  the  Premises,  Paradise  Nursery,  norosev-road,  on 
MoDday,  Dec.  14,  1846,  and  following  day,  at  11  o'clock  (by 
order  of  Mr.  Pamplin,  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
required  for  other  purpose:-),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  very- 
fine  Evergreens,  Dwarf  Trained  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  ; 
also  about  500  Camellias,  from  2  to  5  feet,  beautifully  furnished 
with  bloom  buds,  Azalea  Indica,  and  Erica,  of*  sorts,  and 
other  Greenhouse  Plants.  May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  (6d.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers)  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises  ;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 
BARN ES,  SU-RKE.Y. 
TO  FORCING  GARDENERS,  FLORISTS,  &  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  LET,  under  Assignment  of  Lease  for  21 
years  from  Michaelmas-,  1S43,  about?  acres  of  well  stocked 
GARDEN  GROUND,  partly  walled  in,  with  erections  of  Forc- 
ing Houses,  57  feet  by  9,  and  30  feet  by  lo  ;  and  Pits,  i>3  feet  by 
7  feet '»  inches,  ditto  45,  ditto  46  and  43  feet,  situate  contiguous 
to  the  River  Thames,  near  Barnes  Terrace.  The  whole  of  the 
stock  to  be  valued,  and  immediate  possession  to  be  given.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  by  post  to  Mr.  W.  Atwood,  Land 
Agent,  Mortlake  ;  or  to  Mr.  W",  Bcrb.ee,  Barnes,  Surrey. 


IMPROVED   POLMAISE  HEATING. 

GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  and  CONSER- 
VATORIES of  every  description  fitted  up  with  the  above 
Apparatus  on  the  most  Economical  terms,  and  warranted  to 
answer,  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stamford- hill, 
Middlesex,  where  if  may  be  seen  in  operation. 


POTATO  EPIDEMIC. 
To  AGRICULTURISTS,  GARDENERS,  &  OTHERS. 

PARKERSS  ENTYKOPROLEON,  OR  CHE- 
MICAL COMPOSITION  MANURE,  for  destroying  the 
YVireworm,  Grub,  Mole,  Insects,  and  Vermin  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  aU  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetable  productions,  and  for 
assisting  vegetation. 

The  extraordinary  disease  affecting  the  Potato  is  now  become 
an  object  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  to  the  grower,  but 
to  the  consumer ;  and  any  expedient  or  specific  to  stop  or 
diminish  the  malady,  must  be  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  community.  The  proprietors,  consequently, 
from  their  own  experience,  and  the  observations  of  other 
parties,  strongly  recommend  the  dressing  of  the  land  with  their 
Manure  previously  to  planting,  being  confidently  assured  it 
will  be  found  a  perfect  preventative  of  this  fatal  disease,  as  also 
in  other  respects  a  cheap  and  fertilising  manure. 

Sold  in  casks  of  anv  size  at  61.  per  ton,  with  directions,  <fcc.f 
for  use,  by  TV.  and  S.  B.  PARKER,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Che- 
mical and  Colour  Works,  Deptford,  Kent;  where  also  can  be 
had  Prospectuses  with  Testimonials. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts.  —  The  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  will 
TERMINATE  on  TUESDAY,  Jan.  30,  1S47,  when  punctual 
attendance  is  required.  Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  will 
be  delivered  daily  during  the  ensuing  Term:  —  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Breeds,  Management  and  Diseases  of  Cattle  ;  Che- 
mistry, with  Practical  Analysis  in  the  Laboratory ;  Civil 
Engineering,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mechanics,  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy ;  also  Practical  Surveying,  Draining, 
and  "Levelling  ;  and  the  Course  of  Education  combines  the 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. — Terms  and 
particulars  may  be  known  by  application,  personally,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  Head  Master,  at  the  School. 

WILLIAM   HASELWOQP,  Head  Master. 


H  E 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— All  Advertisements  intended 
for  the  First  Number  of  the  MIDLAND  FLORIST  must 
be  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  Publisher,  R.  Sutton,  Bridle- 
smith-gate,  Nottingham,  or  to  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 
The  MIDLAND  FLORIST  wiU  undoubtedly  be  a-most  desir- 
able- medium  tor  advertising  Books,  Plants,  Seeds,  Roots, 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Implements,  or  for  any  other 
advertising  communication  requiring  extensive  publicity. — 
Terms  very  reasonable. 

**»  Order  the  MIDLAND  FLORIST  of  any  Bookseller. 

AGENBUSCH'and  Co/s   REMED"Y~FOR~THE 

POTATO   DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.^s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
— Price  2s.  and  is.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Price  11. 10s. 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91.  per  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  wiU  deliver  them  to  anyone  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbcsch  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Agents  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City ;  and  Potter  Bro- 
thers, Agents  for  the  North.  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

%*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  may  be  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

L AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Manure, 
71.  per  ton.     Clover  Manure,  141.  per  ton.    Corn  Manure 
HI.  per  ton.    Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  WilsoKj  at  Mr. 
Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile 
and  Pipe.  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject"  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S. — Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


IMPROVED 
R  A  II, 


HYDRAULIC 


FIXED    BT    FREEMAN    ROE, 

Fountain  Makeb,  70,  Stband,  London, 

Can  be  worked  by  a  small  stream  of  half-an-inch,  whero  a  fall 

of  a  few  feet  can  be  obtained. 

The  same  RAM,  without  the  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cistern,  ar- 
ranged to  throw  a  Jet  of  Water  constituting  a  Fountain  with 
the  head  of  water  beneath. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL   LETTERS 
PATENT. 


ENGINES  FOR  DEEP  WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

DOUCHE  AND  OTHER  BATHS. 

BUILDINGS   HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER. 

WATER  WHEELS  TO  WORK  SMALL  PUMPS. 

Estimates  given  for  the  supply  of  Towns,  Mansions,  Farms,  ic. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com- 
plete for  il. 

CHELTENHAM  SIX- ROWED  BLACK  BARLEY. 
v^  —This  singular  BARLEY  was  propagated  from  Three 
Corns  found  in  a  Sailor's  pocket,  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  Tobacco- 
nist, of  Cheltenham;  it  stood  a  sis-weeks' frost  in  1843,  its 
produce  was  80  stools  and  5610  grains  ;  making  the  average 
per  each  corn,  1870 ;  no  account  of  its  native  country  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  Barley  stood  the  extreme  drought  and  heat  of  1844  sum- 
mer, and  the  severe  winter  of  1844  and  1845. 

Mr.  Churchill,  of  the  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  planted  a 
few  acres  on  the  lnh  of  February,  1S46,  after  a  green  crop, 
partly  broadcast,  drilled,  and  dibbled,  allowing  5  pecks  to  the 
acre.  It  was  reaped  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  average  crop  being 
50  bushels  and  2  pecks  to  the  acre.  Weight  per  bushel,  55  J  lbs. 
A  portion  of  the  same  land  he  sowed  with  White  Stone  Tur- 
nips on  the  22d  of  July,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  the 
Turnips  were  large  and  fit  for  table. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  having  received  a  portion 
of  this  new  Barley,  has  graciously  condescended  to  express  to 
Mr.  Churchill  his  approbation,  and  intention  to  nlant  the  same 
on  his  farm. 

Agriculturists  are  of  opinion  if  sown  in  autumn,  from  its 
being  early  to  harvest,  a  crop  of  Swedes  may  be  got  from  the 
6ame  land. 

The  Black-skinned  Barley  produces  a  fine  white  flour,  and 
malts  well.     The  Straw  is  strong  and  fine,  and  fit  for  plait. 

Any  Agriculturist  wishing  to  try  this  invaluable  Black 
Barley,  may  be  supplied  with  any  quantity  by  applying  to  Mr. 
John  Churchill,  Plough  Hotel,  Cheltenham  (for  Cash  or  Post- 
office  order)  ;  the  calculation  being  as  under  : —       £.  $.  d. 

Quarter  of  an  acre  17  lbs.  in  a  bag. .    1    1    o 

Three-quarters  ditto    ....     1  bushel -;-m     3    4    0 

One  and  a  half  acre    ....    2  bushels 

Th-.ee  acres 4    do,      

Six  ditto  8    do 

Twelve  ditto   16  do 

A  sample  tin,  containing  sufficient  for  two  poles,  will  be  for- 
warded  on  rec eipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  3a. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK     AND     TILE    MACHINES. 

THE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.    Agents  wanted. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhiil- 
•     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING: 
Houses,  Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

Heb  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
Honourable  Boabd  of  Ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Heb  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  (at  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ; 
and  at  the  Royal  AgricidturaZ  Society's  House,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

g3P  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofinjr  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NETLL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhiil-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


THOMAS    JOHN    CROGGON,  of  8,  Lau- 

•»-         renee-Pountney  nil],  Cannon-street,  London, 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 

Public,  to  bis 

PATENT  ASPIIALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING 

As  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and'  by  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND 
on  their  buildings  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Hanover-square 
London  ;  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  above  and  other 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
nv£?Su':e0fthe  Fclt  is  on'jOSE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
E-,  T!i.!?e,nB  conside"bly  less  than  half  the  price  of  slates, 
liles,  Thatch,  i-c.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require  half 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Cbocoon,  8,  Laurence  Pountnev-bill  Cannon- 
street,  Loudon. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
Ships  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt  for  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 


'T'O  THE  BENEVOLENT.— Attention  is  most  re- 
J-  spectfully  called  to  an  almost  unparalleled  case  of  mis- 
fortune which  has  just  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood 

The  tacts  are  as  follows  :— Mr.  Henkv  Hibbebd,  a  practical 
farmer  and  considerable  occupier  near  Wardour  Castle,  in 
Wiltshire,  was  a  short  time  since  induced,  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  gentleman— a  young  County  Member,  acting  as 
his  lather  s  agent,  whose  name  charity  forbids  us  to  mention- 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  a  tract  of  waste  moor  land 
situate  on  the  western  borders  of  Somersetshire,  at  an  altitude 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  landlord  covenanting 
to  erect  necessary  and  suitable  farm  buildings  and  fences 
thereon.  This,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  was  not  done  • 
and  the  unfortunate  farmer's  valuable  stock  of  horses  and 
cattie,  were,  through  exposure  to  the  rigours  of  the  climate 
nearly  all  chilled  and  destroyed. 

With  these  ruinous  prospects  before  him,  Mr.  Hibbebd 
appealed  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  his  landlord,  who 
stated  (through  his  bailiff)  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  only 
an  agent  to  his  father,  who  was  in  Rome.  Thus  he  was  not 
only  refused  compensation,  but  his  goods  and  implements  were 
distrained  upon  and  sold  (as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  wild 
country)  at  an  %normous  sacrifice.  The  unfortunate  man, 
together  with  his  wife  and  four  infant  children,  are  now  left 
upon  the  inhospitable  moor,  100  miles  from  their  native  village 
with  scarcely  a  bed  to  lie  on.  Mr.  Hibbeed's  losses  are  not  less 
than  1400!. :  and  these  sad  reverses  of  fortune,  coming  upon 
him  as  they  did  so  unexpectedly  as  well  as  undeservedly,  have 
induced  his  brother  farmers  to  render  him  some  assistance, 
and  most  respectfully  to  solicit  the  benefactions  of  all  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  aid  them  in  this  work  of  charity. 

John  Peabce,  Wool  Stapler,  Southmolton,  Devon. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  receive 
subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  family,  viz, :_  Nicholas 
Goold,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Southmolton  ;  W.  Avebt,  Esq.,  Mayor 
of  Barnstaple  ;  J.  P.  Gilbeet,  Esq.,'National  Provincial  Bank, 
Barnstaple ;  Mr.  John  Peabce,  Seedsman,  Southmolton. 
N.  Gould,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Southmolton,  will  give  further  par- 
ticulars  if  required. 


AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY  NOT  PREJU- 
DICIAL TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  LABOURER. 
This  PROBLEM  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  for  the  1st  of  December.    'Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand.    May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.    Price  2s. 


CAUTION. 
pHANNEL  ISLANDS  CATTLE.  —  Information 
v-^  having  been  received  here  that  numbers  of  French  Cattle, 
chiefly  the  small  Brittany  breed,  have  been  sold  lately  in 
England,  as  Channel  Islands,  purchasers  are  earnestly  re- 
quested either  to  write  to  friends,  or  to  the  officers  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  who  will  direct  them  to  respectable 
dealers.  Obtaining  animals  of  our  marked  superior  breed  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 

N.  Le  Beie,  \  Honorary  Secretaries, 
J.  S.  LaineJ  R.  A.  S.  G. 

Guernsey,  October  28, 1S46. 


I3ATENT     ELASTIC    BANDS,     WARRANTED 

-L  NOT  TO  BE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLD  OR  HEAT 
OF  ANY  SEASON  OR  CLIMATE.— These  Rings  or  Bands 
are  used  instead  of  tape  or  string,  for  holding  Papers  and 
Parcels  of  every  description.  One  of  these  Rings  is  instantly 
placed  round  a  packet  of  Papers,  a  roll  of  Maps,  Prints, 
Music,  &c,  holding  the  same  firmly  and  securely,  saving  the 
time  and  trouble  of  tying,  yet  allowing  of  verv  great  addition 
or  reduction  without  any  loss  of  compactness.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  Garters  (a  size  being  selected  which  requires  little 
stretching) ;  also  for  the  Waist  and  different  parts  of  the  body  • 
Surgical  Bandages,  and  for  a  variety  of  Surgical  and  Manul 
facluring  purposes.  These  Bands  are  also  very  suitable  for 
fastening  the  covers  of  Preserve  and  Pickle  Jars,  Bottles,  Aic. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  uses,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  for  which  these  Bands  may  be  applied 
with  advantage,  and  new  applications  will  constantly  sug"e6t 
themselves  when  in  use.  They  may  be  had  of  two  thicknesses, 
and  are  sold  in  boxes  of  six  dozen  each,  of  assorted  sizes,  price 
6rf.  per  box  and  upwards.  Bands  may  be  had  to  order  of 
various  widths  and  thicknesses. 

l^"  The  above  articles  are  sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Dealers 
in  Metallic  Pens.  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  by  Peeby 
and  Co.,  at  No.  37,  Red  Lion-square,  London ;  and  also  by 
Chaeles  Macintosh  and  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Manchester 
and  Birmingham. 


METCALFE  and  CO.'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH- 
BRUSH and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth-Brush 
has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the 
divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose— Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  u3ual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap. 
Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Rus- 
sian bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh 
Brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Yelvet 
Brushes  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man- 
ner. The  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties* 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a 
genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe  &  Co's  Sole  Es- 
tablishment, 130  b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 
Caution. — Beware  of  the  words,  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

Sold  by  all  the  Chemists  in  Town  and  Country. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty,    His    Royal  Highness  Prince 

Albert,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
Ms.  CLARKE,  SURGEON  DENTIST,  2S,  Sacelville- street, 

PlCCAniLLT. 

CLARKE'S  TINCTURE,  for  instantaneously  coxing 
the  Tooth  Ache,  without  the  least  pain  or  danger  price 
2s.  6d.— Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  SUCCEDANEUM,  for  Stopping 
Decayed  Teeth,  however  large  or  small  the  cavity  :  all  persons 
can  use  it  themselves  with  ease,  as  full  directions  are  enclosed, 
price  5s.— Mr.  CLARKE'S  LOTION,  for  strengthening  and 
purifying  the  Gums,  and  destroying  aU  feverish  sensations  in 
the  Mouth,  price  4s.  6d.  —  Also  Mr.  CLARKE'S  TOOTH 
BRUSHES,  in  cases  containing  three  different  kinds  of 
Brushes  necessary  to  be  used  for  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  price 
4s.  6d. — CAUTION,  none  are  genuine  unless  each  packet  is 
sealed  with  the  inventor's  name  and  profession.  Any  of  the 
above  Articles  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order.— LOSS  OF  TEETH  supplied, 
from  one  to  a  complete  Set,  on  his  new  system,  which  has  pro- 
cured him  the  approbation  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  and 
Dr.  Locock. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  Surgeon  Dentist,  28,  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly. 
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NEW    CHRISTMAS    BOOK    BY    MR.    DICKENS. 


THE 


On  the  19th  inst.,  will  be  ■published,  price  5s.,  small  8vo, 

BATTLE     OF     LIFE. 

m   Hofce,  Storg. 

BY     CHARLES     DICKENS. 


The   Illustrations   by  Daniel   MaclisEj   RA^; 


Clabkson   Stanfield,   R.  A.  ;  ^John    Leech  ;    and 

?LE. 

Londou  .  .oRadburt  &  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


NEW  WORK   BY   MICHAEL   ANGELO    TITMARSH. 


On  the  First  of  January,  to  be  continued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood, 

VANITY     FAIR: 

AND     PENCIL     SKETCHES     OF    ENGLISH    SOCIETY. 

M.     THACKERAY, 


PEN 


By    W. 


.  Author  of  "  The  Irish  Sketch  Book  : 


of  "  Jeames's  Diary"  and  the 


'Journey  from  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo 
"  Snob  Papers"  in  Punch  ;  &c.  &c. 
Bills  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  at  the  Office,  during  the  month. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Punch  Off.ce,  85,  Fleet-street ;  J.  Menzies,  Edinburgh ;  J.  M'Leod,  Glasgow  j  J.  M'Glashan,  Dublin- 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  Price  2s.  6d., 

POCKET-BOOK 

For  1847, 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH   A  COLOURED   FRONTISPIECE    AND   NUMEROUS   ENGRAVINGS   ON   STEEL  AND  WOOD 


PUNCH'S 


BY  JOHN  LEECH  AND  RICHARD  DOYLE. 


London 


Published  at  the 
4 


Punch  Office,    85,    Fleet-street. 


PROS. 


AGRICULTURE  — ITS    POLICY    AND 
PECTS.    No  session  of  Parliament,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legislative  assembly  in  this  kingdom,  ever  gave  so 
much  of  its  deliberation  to  the  question   of  our  rural  policy 
as  the  last— no  epoch,  in  the  annals  of  the  agricultural  life 
of  England,  can  he  found  so  full  of  interest,  not  to  say  dtm- 
culty  "as  that  which  has  succeeded  the  adoption  of  that  vital 
proceeding,  the  enactment  of  the  Corn  Bill.    What  shall  come 
of  this  mi"hty  rural  revolution— what  calm  shall  follow  this 
storm  of  opinion,  this  strife  of  speculation,  no  human  foresight 
may  discern,  no  human  judgment  can  decide.    But  m  the  de- 
gree that  the  bane  is  urgent,  so  must  the  efforts  which  philo- 
sophy, science,  and  industry  make  to  place  the  antidote  also 
before  us'  be  zealous  and  earnest.    From  the  alembic  of  the 
statesman  that  crude  law  has  passed  into  the  practical  labo- 
ratory of  the  farmer.    He  wishes  to  accept  it  with  the  respect- 
ful consideration  which  the  body  he  belongs  to  always  accord 
to  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  he  will  essay  to  work  it  out 
with  the  sobriety  of  spirit  and  the  energy  of  purpose  which  have 
made  the  land  lie  lives  in  what  it  is,  provided  he  obtains  assist- 
ance in  his  labour.    The  relaxation  of  the  protection  once 
afforded  him  calls  imperatively  upon  the  owner  of  the  soil  to 
do  his  part  :  the  abstract  loss  to  which  his  system  of  husbandry 
has  been  exposed  demands  an  improvement  in  the  principle  of 
occupation  to  balance  the  account.   He  is  willing  to  go  on  ;  hut 
he  requires  guide  and  counsel  in  the  pursuit  of  information, 
and  the  application  of  his  measures.     The  press— that  vast 
social  agent— proffers  its  aid  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.     A  pub- 
lication of  long  standing  and  established  character  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  our  agricultural  interests— to  the  advo- 
cacy and  advancement  of  our  rural  institutions.     This  is  The 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE— THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  INTEREST— a   Monthly  Periodical  addressed, 
indeed,  more  particularly  to  the  agricultural  classes,  but  in 
that  rcard  to  the  general  economy  of  the  nation.     It  is  con- 
ducted by  practical  men,  who  deal  with  practical  mate!  lals  col- 
lected from  every  district  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  the  result  of  the  discussions> 
entertained  upon  practical  questions  in  the  Local  Farmers 
Clubs  will  be  given  in  its  pages.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Columns 
of  Agricultural  Intelligence  will  be  continued,  with  Engra- 
vings of  the  best  and  most  Perfect  Animals  and  Implements 
which  obtain  the  Prizes  of  the  leading  Agricultural  Societies. 
A  series  of  Poetbaits  of  Pateons  of  Agbicultube,  and  Emi- 
nent British  Faemebs,  exquisitely  Engraved  on  Steel  from 
Original  Paintings,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,  is  in  conti- 
nuation—Mr. J.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and 
Justus  Liebig,  with  numerous  other   leading  agriculturists, 
&.C.,  haye  just  appeared. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK'S  PORTRAIT,  with  a  Bio- 
teraphieal  Memoir,  engraved  and  written  expressly  for  the 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of 
January,  price  2s.,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  every  book- 
seller in  the  United  Kingdom.  Amongst  the  contributors  will 
be  found  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Professors  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  most  eminent  practical  Farmers,  and  of  the  most 
celebrated  Chemists  in  the  Kingdom.  The  labour  of  these, 
and  of  the  Editor,  the  Proprietors  are  happy  to  add,  have  been 
well  rewarded  by  the  Farming  Interest,  since  this  periodical 
enjoys  a  much  larger  circulation  than  any  other  of  its  class. 
All  matters  calculated  to  benefit  or  affect  the  rural  interests  . 
which  occur  throughout  the  month  are  carefully  compiled  and 
inserted  ;  and  the  most  accurate  reports  are  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  Kiogdom. 
Improvements  in  Agriculture  abroad  are  noticed  from  time 
to  time,  and  selections  from  foreign  writers  upon  Agricultural 
subjects  are  translated  and  given,  when  found  to  be  of  practical 
interest. 

This  Magazine  is  designed  to  be  the  HAND  BOOK  and 
TEXT  VOLUME  of  Rural  Information  of  every  character  and 
class.  It  is  sent  forth  as  a  work  as  suitable  to  the  library  of 
the  landlord  as  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  tenant.  No  pro- 
prietor of  land  can  be  without  it  who  desires  to  be  on  terms 
with  the  times.  No  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  do  his  duty  to 
himself,  who  neglects  the  aids  and  advantages  which  science 
and  practical  experience  offer  to  those  who  will  gather  them 
from  its  pages. 

THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  published  Monthly,  price 
2s.,  and  may  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  every  Town  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Vol.  XIV.,  New  Series,  with  12  Exquisite 
Steel,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  1,152  columns  of 
Letter-press,  bound  in  cloth,  price  13s.  6d.,  is  just  published. — 
Office  for  Communications  and  Advertisements,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London, 


•The 


T>HE     GARDENERS'      MONTHLY     VOLUME. 
X  Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening, 
Gardeners'  Almanack,"  &c. 

No  work  on  Gardening  exists  containing  within  its  pages  all 
the  information  relative  to  each  object  of  the  art  that  the 
modern  progress  of  knowledge  has  elicited.  This  is  no  lault 
of  the  authors,  who  have  gathered  together  masses  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge.  Miller  and  Loudon,  for  examples,  did  all 
they  could  within  the  limits  assigned  them:  and  yet,  pon- 
derous as  are  these  works,  they  do  not  contain  a  tithe  ot  the 
intelligence  now  communicable  relative  to  any  one  crop,  and 
which  every  cultivator  of  it  would  rejoice  to  possess.  To  in- 
crease the  size  of  such  volumes  as  those  referred  to  would  be 
to  render  them  comparatively  useless,  for  they  would  be  too 
costly  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  would  especially  de- 
sire to  possess  such  a  store  of  knowledge. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  series  of  Ihe  gar- 
denebs'  Monthly  Volume"  has  been  undertaken.  Each 
volume  will  be  complete  in  itself;  will  be  devoted  to  one  or 
more  plants  cultivated  by  the  gardener;  and  will  combine  all 
that  is  useful  to  be  knovumfeach  connected  with  its  history, 
chemical  and  botanical  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  uses,  dis- 
eases, parasitical  marauders,  with  any  other  relative  informa- 
tion, and  richly  illustrated  wherever  illustrations  will  be  ot 
utility.  The  materials  for  this  are  ample  ;  and  the  aid  of  some 
of  our  best  practical  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  horticultural 
literature  of  modern  times,  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Editor.  ,     . 

Each  volume  being  of  itself  a  book,  purchasers  may  select 
only  such  as  may  suit  their  wants  ;  whilst  those  who  take  the 
entire  series  will  possess  the  most  ample  store  of  horticultural 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  in  a  collected  form. 

As  much  attention  as  possible  will  be  paid  to  making  the 
subjects  of  each  volume  relative  to  plants  of  which  the  culture 
is  especially  interesting  about  the  time  at  which  the  volume 
is  published. 

A  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  half-a-crmmi,  will  appear  on 
the  1st  of  every  month  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  purchasers,  in  half  volumes,  with  stitched  covers, 
price  one  shilling  each. 

January  1st,  will  appear, 
THE  POTATO  :  ITS  CULTURE,  USES,  AND  HISTORY. 

February  1st, 
THE  CUCUMBER  and  THE  GOOSEBERRY  ;  their  Cul- 
ture, Uses,  and  History.   Each  complete  in  half  a  volume. 

London  :  R.  Baldwin,  Paternoster-row.  Dublin  :  W.  and  G. 
Robebtson.    Winchester  :  H.  Wooldbidge. 


THE  FULLEST  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEED 
-1-  INGS  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  Farmers'  Club  House,  will  appear  in  THE  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS,  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  AND  TE- 
NANT FARMERS'  ADVOCATE,  the  largest  and  the  leading 
Farmers'  and  Graziers' Newspaper,  published  every  Monday 
evening  in  time  for  post. 

The  Tenant's  Rights. — In  times  when  the  position  ot  the 
Tenant  Farmers  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty,  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  has  ever  been  directed  to  the  advocacy  and 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  Tenant  Farmers.  In  3tating  this, 
it  is  not  intended  to  lose  sight  of  that  noble  principle  which  the 
great  Lord  Leicester  so  successfully  followed  ;  viz.,  that  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  Tenant  will  ever  he  found  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  Landlord. 

The  Malt  Tax.— This  is  the  only  Farmer's  Paper  in  London 
which  advocates  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax. 

The  object  of  the  Proprietors  has  ever  been,  to  render  it  iu 
every  way  the  most  efficient  organ  of  the  Agricultural  Class,  to 
collect  and  diffuse  practical  and  scientific  information  of  all 
kinds  relating  to  rural  affairs,  to  be  a  medium  for  giving  circu- 
lation to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  and  o  f 
every  Agricultural  Society  and  Farmers'  Club  in  the  kingdom. 
All  political  and  party  discussions  are  carefully  avbided,  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  purely  Agricultural  ;  since  its  establish- 
ment, now  more  than  fourteen  years,  this  course  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to,  and  Ihe  result  has  been,  the  accession  of 
a  'numerous  and  rapidly-increasing  list  of  Subscribers,  com- 
prising the  most  influential  Agriculturists  in  the  kingdom. 

In  authenticity  and  extent  of  Market  Information,  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  stands  unrivalled.  A  Review  of  the  Corn 
Trade  (British  and  Foreign)  fully  explains  the  Causes  which 
occasion  the  Rise  or  Fall  in  Prices,  thus  affording  the  Grower 
and  Speculator  some  grounds  for  anticipating  the  stability  or 
future  tendency  of  Prices.  It  contains  the  Latest  State  of  the 
Monday's  Market  at  Mark  Lane,  by  the  following  eminent  Fac- 
tors, whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Reports  : -Messrs.  Giles,  Son,  <fc  Co.,  Messrs.  Coventry  cfc 
Sheppard,  Messrs.  R.  Harris  cfc  Sons,  Messrs.  Kingsford  &  Lay, 
and  Messrs.  Ashlin  ifc  Sons  ;  and  another  Full  Account,  written 
by  a  Practical  Party  expressly  for  the  Paper.  These  Letters  are 
not  written  till  the  Close  of  the  Market,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  trade  often  takes  place 
during  the  last  half-hour  of  business.  To  accomplish  this  in- 
valuable object,  the  Proprietors  of  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS 
sacrifice  some  hundreds  per  annum,  paid  to  the  Post  Office,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  hour  at  which  this  Paper  is  published, 
and  thereby  secure  to  its  Readers  an  advantage  afforded  by  no 
other  Journal ;  it  being  a  well-knowu  fact,  that  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  does  not  go  to  press  until  two  hours  after  the 
publication  of  Papers  regarded  as  authentic  in  their  information. 

The  Latest  Reports  of  the  Cattle,  Provisions,  Wool,  Seed, 
Hop,  Malt,  and  Commercial  Markets,  appear  with  the  Leading 
Country  Fairs  and  Agricultural  Meetings.  Authentic  Weekly 
Advices  are  received  from  all  the  Important  Markets  in  the 
Kingdom,,  our  Colonial  Possessions,  as  well  as  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Office  of  Publication  and  for  Advertisements,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London.  May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
^ewsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom,  Price  11. 10s.  id.  per  annum. 

THE  FARMERS'  ALMANACK  FOR  1847,  By  Cbthbert  W. 
JonssON  and  William  Shaw,  was  Published  on  the  First  of 
October.    Price  One  Shilling. 

Ridgwat,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  the  Press,   to  be  published  early  in  the  spring, 
In  one  vol.  $vo,  to  hind  with  the  School  Botany, 

THE      ELEMENTS     OF      BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL,    PHYSIOLOGICAL,  SYSTEMATICAL, 
AND  MEDICAL  ; 
With  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Being  a  Fifth  Edition  of 
THE  OUTLINE  of  the  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  BOTANY. 
By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.   , 
London  :  Bradbuby  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd.t 

ORCHIDACEJE  LINDENIAN^E  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  <fc  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain . 

London  :  Beadbuey  .fc  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

Just  published,  post  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 
/RESERVATIONS    IN     NATURAL     HISTORY  ; 
W  with  a  Calendav  of  Periodic  Phenomena.    By  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Jenyns,  M.  A.,  F.L.S. 

"  At  the  same  time  scientific  and  popular,  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  please  even  the  most  careless  general  reader.  Every  page 
teems  with  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  and  manners  ot 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  &c. ;  many  we  would  gladly 
quote  but  must  content  ourselves  with  advising  our  readers  to 
purchase  the  book  itself,  promising  them  a  rich  treat  from  the 
perusal." — Westminster  Review  for  October. 

John  Van  Vooust,  1.  Paternoster-row. 


Fifth  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and 
TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  Farms,  explained.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Landlords, 
Land  Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  Re-written 
and  enlarged  by  John  Donaldson.  With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Rent  Charge.  _ 

"A  work  equally  valuable  to  the  principal  or  the  agent. 
The  new  statements  and  calculations  incorporated  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  use.  This  work  should  be  read  and 
revised  by  every  one  having  an  interest  in  the  sod,  whether 
as  landlord,  tenant,  or  agent."— Mark  Lane  Express. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbqwn,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MRS.  MARCET'S  CONVERSATIONS. 
CONVERSATIONS    ON    CHEMISTRY. 

\_J  2  vols.  14s.  „.  .    , , 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    With  14 

Plates,  IDs.  6i.  „_.,,. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.   With 

Plates   0s. 
CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER.  Fep.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    7s.  Bd. 

"Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  have  long  been  regarded^as 
the  best  popular  introductions  to  the  science  of  nature.  — 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

BIBLE  BOTANY,  (fee.  ~~ 

Recently  published,  square  crown  8vo,  £1  5s.  cloth, 

A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL  :  containing  an  Account 
of  all  the  Plants,  Drugs,  Perfumes,  and  Gums  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Texts  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.  By  Lady  Callcott.  Illustrated  with  upwards 
of  120  Wood  Engravings.  =„.;„.„„ 

"Th,e  best  account  we  are  acquainted  with  ot  benpture 
plants." — Gardeners1  Chronicle. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


o1 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6d.,  a  New  Edition  of 

MISS       ACTON'S        MODERN        COOKERY. 
V  To  this  edition  have   been  added  Directions   for 
Carving,  illustrated  by  eight  beautifully  engraved  Steel  Plates. 
"  The  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art  that  has  yet 
been  published." — Morning^Post. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Just  published,  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cl. 
-  N   LANDED    PROPERTY   and   the   MANAGE- 
MENT of  ESTATES.    By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
&c.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,    &c. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing.  — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Also  by  Prof.  Low,  .  . 

ELEMENTS  ofPRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  4thEdition, 

enlarged,  with  200  Woodcuts,  21s.  ,„_,.  TO   „, 

THE  BREEDS  of  the  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.    2  vols,  with  56  coloured  plates,  161. .lbs. 

ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLES.    8vo,  Woodcuts,  25s. 

London  ■  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


nURE  OF  A  BAD  BREAST  BY  HOLLOWAY'S 
\J  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Mrs.  Adams,  No.  3,  Upper- 
Spencer-street,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  had  a  bad  breast  for 
a  considerable  time,  with  several  hard  lumps  in  it,  besides 
this  the  nipple  was  verv  much  swollen  and  festered  ;  the  case 
altogether  was  so  desperate  that  Surgeons  of  eminence  could 
afford  her  no  relief;  she  then  had  recourse  to  Holloway  a 
celebrated  Pills  and  Ointment,  which  soon  cured  her,  and  she 
is  now  as  well  as  ever.  These  fine  medicines  are  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  any  Sores  or  Wounds,  of  however  long  standing,  as 
also  Swellings,  Tumours,  contracted  or  Stiff  Joints  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London.  — 

|    «™  io  bo  addre.i.d  to  the  Editor. -Sattodav,  Dkskb.1.  12,  1818. 
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TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the  GARDENERS' 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— The  favour  of  your 
rote  and  interest  is  earnestly  solicited  for  JOHN  MOORE,  who 
.s  78  years  (of  age,  has  been  ,a  G-ardener  60  years,  living  in 
first-rate  situations,  and  has  brough  t  up  a  family  of  12 
phildren;  but  is  now  incapable  of  work  through  old  age,  and 
ibeing  badly  afflicted  with  Rheumatism.  His  testimonials  are 
\y£  the  highest  order,  and  his  case  (which  is  a  truly  deserving 
bne)  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  following :— Messrs. 
Noble,  152,  Fleet-street,  Messrs.  Garaway,  Mayes,  and  Co., 
Durdham-Down  Nursery,  Bristol,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsholm 
Nursery,  Gloucester. 

RIZE-FIGHTER    CUCUMBER.— Fifty  Seeds  of 
this  hardy  and  most  useful  CUCUMBER  will  be  sent  free 
)f  postage  for  12  penny  stamps.     It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
jrows  1G  inches  long. 
John  Hates,  Nurseryman,  West-street,  Farnham,  Surrey. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  6V  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS. 

D  FERGUSON,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Ayles- 
•  bury,  Bucks,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility  and 
I  Gentry  that  from  the  encouragement  he  is  receiving  as  a  Land- 
scape  Gardener,  contracting  planter,  thinning  and  filling  up 
neglected  plantations,  <fcc.  die. ;  he  intends  devoting  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  that  branch  of  his  profession.  From  the 
Opportunities  he  has  had  of^gaining  experience  in  the  course  of 
25  years'  service  in  some  of  the  largest  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  give  satisiaetion  to  those 
that  employ  him.  Charges  moderate,  and  distance  no  object. 
D.  F.  has  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  Standard  Roses,  up- 
wards of  100,000  strong  Larch  from  2  to  6  feet,  and  other 
nursery  stock. — Experienced  gardeners  recommended. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  above-named  Bulb,  famous  for  its  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom,  has  been  just  received  from 
Italy,  and  may  be  obtained  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.  A  choice  collection  of  Orange, 
Lemon,  Citron,  and  Shaddock  Trees  ;  Azorian,  Catalonian, 
and  Arabian  Jasmines  expected  in  January  next. 


PEAR  and  MUSCLE  PLUM-TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
—Wanted  40,000  of  the  former,  and  10,000  of  the  latter, 
equal  proportions  of  one  and  two-year  old  plants,  desired  to  be 
bargained  for  immediately,  and  to  be  delivered  well  packed  for 
an  Atlantic  voyage  next  February  or  March,  as  the  weather 
may  permit. — For  particulars  apply,  post  paid,  stating  price 
and  quality  of  the  plants,  to  Messrs.  Willheb,  and  Smite, 
Liverpool. 


POTATO  SEED.— The  Produce  of  Potatoes  (from 
the  Azores)  grown  last  season,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
by  Mr.  Haywabd,  Lymington,  Hants.  Mr.  H.  has  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  Valuable  Seed,  which  he  is  anxious  should  be  distri- 
outed  as  widely  as  possible.  He  will  forward  a  packet  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 

PROLIFIC  PEA. 

JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Long  Sutton,  has  about  20qrs. 
of  his  Prolific  Pea  to  dispose  of.  Price  20s.  per  bushel. 
This  Pea  has  been  adopted  to  field  culture  by  Mr.  C.  from 
:he  strong  recommendation  of  a  practical  amateur  gardener. 
|[t  is  a  white  Pea  of  dwarf  variety,  but  now  from  culture  grow- 
ing from  3  to  3t  feet  high,  and  exceedingly  productive. — Orders 
addressed  as  above,  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 


TONOBLEMEN,GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN  &  OTHERS 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
«  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft.— Transplauted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  „      0  16    0        „ 
S  „                „  ..         ..,,150 

3  to  4 ft.        „  ..         .,„      110    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
1^  to  2  ft.      „  ..         ..  at£0    8    0        „ 

2    „  3  „       „  ..         ..  0  12    0        „ 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  : — 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „18      „  „      3  15    0        „ 

18  „  20      „  „      5    0     0        „ 

Fine  Specimen  Plants  from  Zs.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  AXD  EARLY  JANUARY  SOWING. 
T^ERBENA  SEED,    saved  from   various    oppositely 

»  distinct  new  and  most  select  show  kinds  of  the  past  sea- 
son. MICHAEL  BREWER,  Florist,  4,  St.- John's  Wood- 
terraco,  Regent's  Park,  London,  having  saved  as  above  in 
larger  quantity  than  required  for  own  sowing,  offers  the  same 
in  well  ripened  condition  at  2a.  per  100  seeds.  Directions  for 
sowing,  itc,  will  be  given  if  required.  The  severity  of  winter 
having  already  destroyed  many  valuable  collections,  may  by 
immediate  sowing  {in  pots  placed  in  a  cold  frame)  be  recom- 
pensed in  time  to  furnish  the  usual  summer  display,  besides 
offeriug  the  probability  of  many  now  and  improved  varieties. 
Fov  February  and  March  Sowing. 

M.  B.  has  also  the  following  ;  being  his  own  saving  are  like- 
wise confidently  offered  as  correct  to  description  : — 

Per  Packet. 
Phlox  Drumaiondii,  finest  scarlet  and  scarlet  rose 

mixed    50  seeds,  Is. 

Antirrhinum,  fivm  18  distinct  and  best  kinds,  do.  300    do.    Is. 
French  Marigold,  fine  double  bright  striped  and 

self-coloured,  mixed1. \ 300    do.    Is. 

Convolvulus  Major,  an  extra  large  Mrd  very  fine 

flowering  variety    ^ 5j0    do.     Is. 

Petunia,  same  as  advertised  Oct.  3,  a  few  packets  200    do.     Is. 
Nemopbila  Discoidalis 400    do.    Gd. 

Free  per  post   on   receipt  of  postage  stamps   or  Post-office 
order  on  Upper  Baker-street,  London. 

The  quantities  being  limited  to  a  narrowed  growth,  early 
orders  are  solicited. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  VERBENAS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c,  of  1846.  —  Nurserymen  and 
Florists  desirous  of  adding  to  their  catalogues  for  1847  are 
apprised  that  M.  BREWER,  Florist,  4,  St.  John's  Wood- 
terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London,  will  supply  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  his  Seedlings  as  above  upon  receipt  of  application  en- 
closing a  penny  postage  stamp.  As  a  criterion  to  worth  and 
novelty,  M.  B.  begs  to  state  that  most  of  them  have  been  seen, 
approved,  and  ordered  by  the  Messrs.  Hendersons,  of  Pine 
Apple  Nursery,  in  whose  Catalogue  for  1S47  the  greater  part 
will  be  entered,  and  of  whom  Plants  may  be  had.  They  are 
also  bespoke  by  other  eminent  growers. 


NOW  READY  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

YOUELL'S  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB  (the  earliest 
known),  producing  fine  stalks  of  a  bright  transpa- 
rent pink.  Roots  planted  in  a  cellar  or  dark  closet  now, 
will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  three  weeks.  Extra  strong  roots, 
9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  ;  smaller,  Gs.  per  dozen.  MYATT'S 
VICTORIA  RHUBARB,  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen-.  STRONG 
GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  VL-Bd.  per  100;  and  SEAKALE,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

The  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  unequalled 
for  its  size  and  flavour,  and  originally  sent  out  by  Youell 
and  Co.,  can  be  supplied  by  them  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
of  the  same  stock  they  had  the  honour  ot  furnishing  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  most  of  the  nobility  ;  as  well  as  two 
awards  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  They  can  also 
supply  fine  trained  Peaches.  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds,  war- 
ranted true  to  name. 

LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY,  5s.  per  100,  very  strong  for  bloom- 
ing in  spring. 

TRUE  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATOES,  2s.  Gd.  per  peck. 
SHILLING'S  NEW  EARLY  POTATOES,  3s.  per  peck, 
EARLY  COCKNEY  POTATOES,  3s.  per  peck. 
Warranted  free  from  disease. 
TRANSPLANTED  QUICK,  OR  WHITETHORN. 
A  few  hundred  thousands  of  the  above  (in  the  finest  condition, 
stout,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height)  at  7s.  per  1000. 
.  Steamers  from   this  port  to  Rotterdam   and  Hull  twice   a 
week,  and  to  London  daily, 
Youell  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Great  Yarmouth. 


FOREST  TREES. 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  NURSERIES,  CORK. 

J  and  H.  HAYCROFT  beg  to  inform  Gentlemen 
•  intending  to  plant,  that  they  have  this  season  a  large 
stock  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  FOREST  TREES,  which 
they  can  offer  on  very  moderate  terms.  As  a  considerable  re- 
duction will  be  made  on  large  quantities,  it  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  the  sizes  and  numbt-r  required  be  stated. 

N.B.  All  packages  delivered  free  by  steam  packets  to 
London,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  and 
by  sailing  vessels  to  nearly  every  port  in  South  Wales. 

'Roots  of  Tigridia  conchiflora  25s.  per  100  ;  Ceanothus  azu- 
reus,  2  feet,  iu  pots,  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

PEAR  TREES. 

RENE  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery, 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  respectfully  announces  that  he  has  on 
Sale  upwards  of  30,000  fine  PEAR  TREES,  from  his  unrivalled 
collection  of  upwards  of  1200  varieties,  of  which  a  Catalogue 
may  be  had  on  application,  post  paid,  and  a  penny  stamp  in- 
closed, among  which  will  be  found  several  new  ones,  in  parti- 
cular his  new  Beurre,  which  proves  again  this  year  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit  known  ;  also  one  called  Grosse  Calebash, 
measuring  from  8  to  8^  inches,  weighing  from  20  to  24  ounces, 
a  perfectly  melting  fruit,  ripens  in  November,  quite  different 
from  Calebash  Boss,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  flavour. 

All  the  sorts  insured  to  be  true  to  name,  and  none  sent  out 
by  R.  L.  unless  proved  by  him, — by  application,  as  to  the  time 
of  maturity,  and  description  of  fruit, — as  sufficient.  Having 
devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  above  culture,  he  flatters 
himself  he  has  the  most  select  collection  in  England  or  France. 

Price  : — Langelier's  Beurre,  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  tree ; 
Grosse  Calebash,  5s.,  fine  trees.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
these  varieties  should  not  be  without  them. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  is  in  progress,  and  will 
much  interest  Pear  Growers,  and  proper  pruning  will  be  treated 
according  to  the  plan  they  are  grown  in  his  garden,  which  is 
different  from  all  other  pruning. 

All  letters  prepaid,  and  remittance  or  reference  from  un- 
known correspondents. 


SPLENDID  CAMELLIAS. 
ATEW  AMERICAN  SEEDLINGS.— 
-^  The  Proprietor  of  these  mognificient  CAMELLIAS  takes 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  European  Friends 
that  the-e  most  superb  new  varieties  will  now  be  offered  to 
them.  The  Proprietor  believes  it  will  only  be  necessarvto  give 
the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  upon 
their  introduction,  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  are  most  worthy  their  attention. 

SUPERB  NEW  CAMELLIAS.-Tbe  most  remarkable  no- 
velties in  the  horticultural  world  at  home,  are  the  NEW 
CAMELLIAS,  which  have  been  raised  bv  Col,  Wildeh,  of 
Boston.  Among  all  the  exquisite  sorts  that' the  skill  and  long- 
continued  devotion  to  this  plant  have  produced  in  Europe  we 
may  safely  say  that  nonelsurpass,  in  beauty  of  colour  and  per- 
fection of  form,  these  two  new  American  Varieties.  These 
Camellias  were  first  exhibited  on  the  14th  February,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  their  usual  handsome 
manner,  immediately  signified  their  appreciation  of  their 
merits,  by  awarding  their  originator  a  piece  of  plate  of  the 
vahjfc  of  50  dollars.  The  following  extract  from  the  proeeedings 
of  tha  Society  comprises  a  full  description  of  the  new  Camellias, 
and  we  therefore  place  it  upon  record  : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  1846,  a  vote  was  passed,  directing  the 
committee  on  Flowers  to  take  special  notice  of  the  fine  seedling 
Camellias  exhibited  at  that  time  by  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  Agreeably  to  this  vote,  the  Flower 
Committee  submit  the  following  report :— The  number  of  seed- 
ling Camellias  exhibited  was  rive.  Two  of  them  were  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  perfection.  As  the  committee  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  often  examining  the  extensive  collection  of  the 
President,  as  well  as  those  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity, 
embracing  the  most  perfect  varieties  known  among  amateurs, 
they  feel  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
class  of  flowers,  to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of  the  seed- 
lings under  consideration,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  them  as  varieties  of  the  very  first  order,  and  such 
as  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  production  of  two  such  remarkable  varieties,  by  one 
person,  we  believe  unprecedented,  and  will  reflect  much  honor 
on  our  President  abroad,  as  well  as  upon  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  gratuity  be 
awarded  to  the  President,  for  these  two  superb  American 
Camellias,  and  that  it  consist  of  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  the  valne 
of  Fifty  Dollars,  and  of  such  form  and  design  as  he  may  elect. — 
Jos.  Brece,  Chairman." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEEDLINGS. 
No.  1.  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  var.  WILDERI.  Leaves  1  \ 
inches  broad,  and  three  long,  oval,  acuminate,  slightly 
dentated,  a  very  dark  green,  with  prominent  midrib;  petioles 
short;  a  shrub  of  free,  upright,  but  rather  slender  growth; 
buds  quite  round,  with  pale-green  scales  ;  flower  medium  size, 
three-and-a-half  to  four  inches  iu  diameter.  Colour  delicate 
clear  rose  ;  petals  75  to  SO  in  number,  imbricated,  of  the  most 
perfect  rose-leaf  shape,  and  arranged  with  most  exquisite 
regularity,  from  the  circuf-rference  v_  t1:e  centre;  corolla  very 
round,  persistent,  free  in  its  inflorescence,  every  flower 
expanding  perfectly,  retaining  its  beauty  for  a  long  time.  The 
superiority  of  this  variety,  when  compared  with  those  estab- 
lished favourites,- the  Old  Double  White,  Lady  Hume,  Imbricata, 
and  others,  is  its  beautiful  round  petal,  with  scarcely  a 
serrature  or  indentation  on  the  edge.  Raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  single  red  Camellia,  fertilised  by  CameUia  japonicn,  var. 
punctata  ;  the  mother  plant  and  all  the  stock,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  graft,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
year  1841. 

No.  2.  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  var.  MRS.  ABBY 
WILDER.  The  name  was  given  by  the  committee,  in 
honour  of  the  lady  of  the  President.  This  variety  is  a 
very  beautiful  one  —  a  vigorous  shrub  of  upright  growth 
and  strong  branches  ;  foliage  large  and  handsome  ;  leaves 
4  inches  long,  by  2^  broad,  roundish  oval,  a  little  re- 
flexed,  c  oarsely  dentated,  acuminate,  with  p  ale  promi- 
nent midrib  and  nerves  ;  yellowish  green,  resembling  in 
colour  those  of  Camellia  Japonica  Lady  Hume ;  bud  round 
with  pale  green  scales  ;  flower  large,  4  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, thick,  full,  and  perfect ;  petals  of  beautiful  form,  very 
numerous,  90  to  100  in  number  ;  the  exterior  rows  broad,  cir- 
cular, gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  centre,  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  regularity  ;  colour  white,  with  an  occasional 
stripe  of  light  rose,  after  the  manner  of  Camellia  Japonica 
Duchess  d'Orleans  ;  corolla  very  round  and  of  great  depth. 
Produced  from  seed  of  Camellia  Japonica  var.  Middlemist." 

The  Proprietor,  now  on  a  visit  to"  Europe,  will  occasionally 
be  found  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Geo.  Charlwood.  Esq.,  14. 
T  avis  toe  k-row,  London.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for 
these  Two  Camellias,  deliverable  in  the  early  autumn  of  1S47, 
Price  Ten  Guineas  the  pair.  Orders  left  at  *G.  Charlwood's, 
14,  Tavistock-row,  London,  or  forwarded  to  the  Proprietor, 
Nonantum  Vale  Gardens,  Brighton,  Massacbussetts.  covering 
the  amount,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  None  but  good 
strong  Plants  will  be  sent;  orders  shall  receive  immediate  at- 
tention, and  be  served  in  the  order  they  are  received. 

Drawings  of  these  beautiful  Camellias  will  be  exhibited  in 
London  and  Paris  in  the  month  of  March.  Notice  will  be  given 
in  the  public  papers. 

London,  December,  1846.        JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 
Office,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 
(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
he  had  on  application. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  th« 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 25P 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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EARLY     WALCHEREN     BROCCOLI, 
Warranted  the  true  sort. 

Lettuce,  Ady's  Large  Cos 

,,     Paris  White  do. 

„     Do,  Green  do. 

,,     London  Market  do. 

,,     True  Drumhead 
Melon,  Seymour's  Perfection 

,,     Beechwood,  true 
'Onion,      Enfield       Matchless 

Curled 
Parsnips,  Improved  Guernsey 
Peas,  Queen  of  Dwarfs 

,,     British  Queen.     And  all 

the  varieties  that  are  kept  in 

the  trade. 
Potatoes,  Ash-leaved  Kidney 

,,     Round  Frame 

„     Shilling's  do. 

,,     Morgan's  Nonsuch 
Radish,    Fine    Early    Trans- 
parent 

,,     Early  Olive-shaped 
Rhubarb,  Myatt's  Victoria 
Savoy,  Large  Drumhead 
Sweet  Herbs,  many  sorts 
Turnips,  all  the  varieties,  both 

for  garden  and  farm  use. 


T   EGG'S 

Beans,  Improved  "Windsor 
Johnson's  Wonder 
New  Early  ForcingDun 
"    Do.,  Long-podded  Negro 
Beet,  Dark  Black 

Dwarf  Crimson 
Broccoli,  Early  White  Cape 
lirproved  Wellcove 
„     Dillistone's  Late  White 
„     Ambler's  Spring  do. 
„     Chappell's  Large  Cream 
Cabbage,  Early  Queen 
,,     Do,    Enfield    Market,    a 
very   large    and   early 
variety 
„     Early  NewNonpariel,  an 
excellent     sort,    much 
larger  and  earlier  than 
the  old  kind. 
Carrot,  Earliest  Scarlet  Frame 
„     Scarlet  Surrey 
,,     Selected  Altrincham 
Cauliflower,  Early  Handglass 
Celery,  all  the  best  sorts 
Cucumber,  Victory  of  Bath 
,,     Cuthbert's  excellent,  and 
many  other  sorts 
MITCHELL'S  ROYAL   ALBERT   RHUBARB,  the  largest 
early  sort  for  open  ground  use  that  has  ever  been  introduced  to 
the  Horticulturist,  price  2s.  per  plant ;  or  20s.  per  doz. 

A  General  Catalogue  with  prices  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation to  CHARLES  FARNES,  Seedsman,  «fcc,  128,  St.  John- 
street,  London. 


"WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

GEORGE  HADEN,  ENGINEER,  MANUFAC- 
TURER of  VENTILATING  WARM  AIR  STOVES, 
WARM  WATER  and  STEAM  APPARATUS,  -&c,  for 
Churches,  Dwelling-houses,  and  Horticultural  Buildings,  6, 
St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 

G.  H.  has  for  many  years  been  extensively  engaged  through- 
out the  Kingdom  in  Warming  and  Ventilating  the  Mansions  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Churches  andiChapels,  Colleges,  Infir- 
maries and  Schools,  County  Buildings,  Court  Rooms  and 
Prisons,  Banks,  Conservatories,  Hothouses  and  Vineries,  <fec. 
G.  H,  begs  to  intimate  that  the  Apparatus  are  manufactured 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  and  he  has  at  present 
an  extensive  supply  on  hand. 

The  Advertiser  is  prepared  to  give  Designs  and  Estimates, 
and  famish  every  information  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
requiring  such  Apparatus  on  applying  at  his  Office. 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 

G.  H.  begs  to  state  that  the  Apparatus  erected  in  the  Vinery 
at  Polmaise,  and  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  caused  pn 
much  sensation-,  was  constructed,  and  the  arrangements  of  ci.e 
Flues  planned  by  him,  and  that  the  whole  -design  was  canied 
into  effect  under  his  direction. 

The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  orders  committed  to 
his  care. — 6,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 


BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Jersey,  has  several  Hundred  of  fine,  young  Dwarf  trained 
NECTARINE,  PEACH,  and  PEAR  TREES,  warranted  cor- 
rect to  Name,  which  he  intends  to  dispose  of  at  a  Low  Rate,  m 
order  to  clear  the  ground,  and  would  be  happy  to  treat  with 
any  person  requiring  a  quantity.  He  continues  to  cultivate  a 
large  Collection  of  PEAR  TREES  of  all  the  choicest  aud  most 
approved  kinds.  ,    _ 

B.  S.  has  also  a  fine  stock  of  large  Shrubs,  both  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous,  adapted  to  giving  immediate  effect  to  Planta- 
tions. A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents. .  .  , 

N.B.  —  Constant  communication  with  the  Southern  and 
Western  ports  of  England  by  trading  vessels  and  steamers. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  Kiog's- 
road,  Chelsea  (by  appointment  to  Heb  Majesty  and 
H.  R.  H.  PitiNCE  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
China,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese ;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  aud  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brudor,  Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  &c,  domesticated  and  pinioned ;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls;  and 
at  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Gracechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 

HYACINTHS. 

H  HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
•  CINTH  POTS  AND  SUPPORTS,  are  far  more  condu- 
cive to  the  well-being  of  the  Bulb,  more  convenient,  and  much 
more  elegant  than  glasses.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  30  ; 
"  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  for  Feb.  ;  "  Gardeners' Ga-( 
zette:"  ''The  Art-Union,"  for  Dec.,  &c.  From  Is.  6d.  each, 
of  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  and  at  H.  Hunt's,  Wholesale 
Garden  Ware  and  China  and  Glass  Dep&t,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pirn  lie  o. 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
*■-?  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying,  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
fcc,  by  which  Atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is1  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  andCo.begto  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

AP3LEY  PELLATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass  Works, 
Holland-street,   Blaokfriars,  are    prepared  to  supply  (in 
quantities  not  less  than  100  square  feet)  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  of  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following  Net  Cash  Prioes: 
Any  size  under  2  feet  super.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot  id. 

1G  oz.         „  „  5 

21  oz.         „  „  9 

26  oz.        ,,  „  11 

Shall  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  S  ins.,  from  l%d.  to  Zd,  per 
square  foot. 

N.B. —  The  16  oz.  is  fall  strength  for  Greenhouses. 
GLASS  MILK  PANS,  White,  5s.  Gd.  each  ;  Green,  4s.  each. 


Per  100  feet  Box. 

<l. 

£  s.    d. 

n  . 

....    1    0  10 

n  ■ 

....    1    2  11 

3 

15    0 

3}     . 

17    1 

3*     ■ 

19     2 

FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
GLASS,  for  Horticultural  and  general  purposes,  to  be 
had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles,  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  <fec,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  atF.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street, 
East,  Oxford-street.        \*  For  Ready  Money  only. 

g^=  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  &c. 

STRONG  HORTICULTURAL  SHEET  GLASS. 

HETLEY  ans  CO.   are  supplying   16   oz.  SHEET 
GLASS,  in  boxes  of  100  feet  each,  an  article  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  well  adapted  for  Horticultural 
and  general  glazing  purposes,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 
for  cash.    A  reduction  on  1000  feet. 
Sizes, 
inches.  inches.       s. 

6  by  4  and  under    7  by  5  at  0 

7  5     „         „        9        7        0 
9        7     „         „       10        8£      0 

10        8*  „         „       14      10        0 
14      10"  „         ,,         2ft.super.  0 
^.Other  sizes  of  every  substance  and  quality  equally  low. 

inches.  s,  d.  i  per  dozen,  according  to 

GLASS  TILES,      14  by  10  from  9    0  }     substance,     thinnest 

„         SLATES,  20  by  10  9     6  j      being  16  oz.  sheet. 

Wholesale  Glas9  Shade,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Patent  Plate 

Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 

IMPROVED  POLMAISE  HEATING. 

GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES,  and  CONSER- 
VATORIES of  every  description  fitted  up  with  the  above 
Apparatus  on  the  most  Economical  terms,  and  warranted  to 
answer,  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Horticultural  Builder,  Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  operation. 

URBIDGE    and    HEALY'S    COOKING   APPaT 
RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  COOKING 
APPARATUS  possesses  greater  general  advantages  than  any 
yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus.     B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,    from    experience,    as    unquestionably 
g^PIBridr  to  fttojttuing  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.    May  be  seen 
*^  in  daJIy^  0s^3_  £tfT&eenwicb  Hospital ;  Craven  Hotel,   Craven 
^rifita-ett,  S^And-j,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  130,  Fleet-street,    A 
'■::.-,  Prospectus  can^b$«for  warded,  upon  application,  detailing  par- 
i//fe,V-3icularB  aad  prictf,-^ 


BT 


I  KOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

Xl-HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,BWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  andE.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  forthe  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent.  . 

D.  andE.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory.       


KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s   REMEDY  FOR  Th 
POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  6s.  per  packet,  which  < 
sures  an  acre  of  sound.  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUJS 
—Price  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  a: 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  a 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIF 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it, 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  3. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.per  acre,  annually.  Price  11.  V 
per  ton  for  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  91,  per  ton  for  Ho] 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridj 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  willdeliver  them  to, any  one  bringi 
th  e  am  omit  in  ■  c  a  sh . 

Manufactured  by  Kagenbusch  and  Co.,  Agricultui 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and-Go.,  Agen-tsffor  the  Sou 
of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City ;  and  Potteb.  Be 
tt7ers,  Agents  for  the  North.   Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

V*  Vessels-of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works 
Teeds,  andean  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdoi 
-othat  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbil 
together,  maybe  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


T  AWES'  PATENT  MANURES.— Turnip  Maaur 

-°-^    1L  per  ton.    Clover  Manure,  14J.  per  ton.    Corn  Manu 
141.  perton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  ai  I 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  Wii.sons  at  M 
Law.es'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTER 
PATENT. 


OERUVIAN    AND     BOLIVIAN     GUANO     ON 

JT  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY   IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  i'roni  the  Import 
Wai*ehouses. 


LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
thepurpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  ancLBarge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  JBenjamijv 
Fowleb.  Engineer,  &c,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street.  London 


GUANO,    <fcc. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 
Warehouses. 
Ditto,      PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANIIA  BAY.    Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworrn. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol,  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.                      CHARCOAL. 
PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures, 
No.  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Argent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  &c. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
abovecrops — it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphateof  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price. — Edward  PDfl3EE,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  LamVs  Buildings,  Bunhil 
*     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  I 
THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and    fc 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Fe 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  tt 
Felt  patronised  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fokests, 
HONOUaAELE  Boabd  of  'Okdnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majesty's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Rotal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Pare:, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut 
land,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buecleuch  (at  Richmond) 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  an< 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofg 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
***  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  expei'ience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen 
tlemen,  Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  th 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

gar"  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Work 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  BunhiH-row,  Xon. 
don,  where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  als 
the  new  Vice-ChanceUpr's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Office 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  otherbuildingsatth 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  o 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup 
plied  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  fo 
no  more  than  they  require. 

nPHE    IMPROVED    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

-fi-  Fixed  by  Freeman  Roe,  Fountain  Maker,  70,  Strand 
London,  can  be  worked  by  a 
small  stream  of  half-an-inoh, 
where  a  fall  of  two  feet  can  be 
obtained.  The  same  RAM,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Tank  or  Cis- 
tern, arranged  to  throw  a  Jet 
of  Water  constituting  a  Foun- 
tain with  the  head  o±  water  be- 
neath. 

ENGINES  FOR  DEEP  "WELLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.   DOUCHE 

AND    OTHER    BATHS.     BUILDINGS    HEATED   BY    HOT 

WATER.    WATER  WHEELS  to  work  Sm  all  Pumps,  from  16!. 

Estimates  given  forthe  supply  of  TownSj  &c. 

A  newly  invented  PORTABLE  VAPOUR  BATH,  all  com». 
plete  for  4Z. 


REGISTERED. 

T  LEGG'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  HY- 
<J  •  DRAULIC  ENGINE.— A  Machine  to  convey  water  100 
yards,  conducting  pipe  included,  20{.  Do.  do.,  600  yards,  50!. 
Towns,  Fountains,  &c,  situated  on  eminences,  can  be  supplied 
by  the  above  machine.  Also  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  on  im- 
proved principles.  An  efficient  Ram,  with  supply  pipe,  a-ndj 
100  yards  of  conducting  pipe,  15!.  Do.  do.,  500  yards,  40!.  ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  Deep-well  TUMPS  on  an  improved  prin-j 
ciple.— N.B.  All  machines  warranted. 
Apply  to  J.  Lego,  9,  St.  Philip's-street,  Cheltenham. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent.  Tile! 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new- 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  ar9| 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,—! 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  witW 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P.S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed| 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK    AND     TILE    MACHINES.  1 

THE     AINSLIE     PATENT    TILE     MACHINE 
JL    COMPANY  (James  Smito,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and_  to  j 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  toj 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.    The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be  | 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.    Agents  wanted.  ,1 


51—1846.] 


THE 


TTO] 

?  ensuing  season,  will  take  'place  on  fhe'^*  °"rd?1'  in  ""• 
viz.,  May  S  ;  Juue  13  :  ana  July  j  -  „„?  >,  '"HS""*  Saturdays, 
Is  the  last  day  on  which  the  u?u,  *£&£*  »■  April  Jo 
to  PeUows  of  the  Society.  Pr>vueged  Tickets  are  issued 


CHRONICLE. 


•    Mangold  Wurzel  and  „f  T . '"■„,   "  f'mUar  to  that  «< 
be  effected,  on  a  ^llt^T'?:  "d.^«*"^u"^ 
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J  tensive  growers  of  Rhubarb  for  the    li1""1  a",  the  most  ex. 

J  best  coloured  and  mos ^productive e?r.yU  n,ark;ets.  '«  be  the 

orders  prepaid  and  addressed        W,,    v,  Jy  SOrt  £n<"™-      All 

j  yiatm,  win  meat  wieh^rompt  Ssffi 128'  st-  John-street, 

-Wlb.,orl.M..;7  peroZ)  'sibs'o^hff  f°r,Sale  'Price  «•  S». 
•OTATO  SEED,  raise, lth  pre'se  u  ven."8'  WIIITE  KIDNEY 
fetes,  by  an  experienced "fa™"     ritTr £ °D^' the  ^^ern 

3  'Otatoes  entirely  free  from  d™',s'e  Mnd^S  I,1™03  care'  fr°m 
elcnt  in  America  among  pracHcj,!  ™         i.he  °Pini"n  is  pre. 

.Seed  now  offered  wa^ered^  a^^fflS 
gdoo,  where  a  sample  SgflS^i!**™**^ 


nomical    point    o?  v"eT  ?t  '  In  »»  eeo- 

suecess  of  this   experiment   i,""8  .'°   me    tl,at   the 
produce  of  the   Bee?  ne ?     "  * mPor,ant.  because  the 
spectof.^A^^TteLcfand       1£*  h^6'  in  re- 
known  that  it  m£S££  £*fc?*  *  ^  *e» 
proportion  of  sacchar iVe  rTtter      TI 1 '  S  7*  ** 
bined  in  the  bread   and  »  £    i  '"        ■      whole  ls  earn- 
of  preparation  an  enormous  ?nd'"T  "?*  !»  ,hii  ™«de 
may  be  made   o   h    „T  !,  °„  ttllfMljmiW  Edition, 
and  nutritious  food      I„  an    PP-y  u'  m°St  ""•oleeonie 
the  Beet  would  be  a  most  n™f  ''n ItUI*  P°mt  of  T,'e"'> 
soil  to  the  farmer      Wfth  S^  ,occuP»«<>n  of  the 
»ig«tbecricSnp0fp^u1L™IIh™'i».  30  tons 
the  moderate  price  of  l/nP„t/Pria,1Jacre'  whicI].  »« 
30/.  gross  produce!  from  wWcf  ,fT'd  jieMa  "*"»  of 
one-half  for  rent  nil  ?         61'e  were  deducted 
would  remain  t^tcuTthatoreaPeDf°^UltUre' there 
imperial  acre.     This  itdlt™  ^  °f  !*•  ^ 
means  au  exsm»M(.j  .„,_..,..      oe  a  s 


'be  whole  En£rlisirp^tot„  "  i. 

some  cause  toUko  th»    ?  Cr0P^Mi>^P^H^ 

'*-roPSOf^a;,hLtrd7o^adil^ha" 

-^Vftft^-««  '^t  sub- 
chester,  upon  the  klmli  J  SS  Charch'  Win" 
Meek's  direction  L Z  ■    '?    Sj"Stem'    u"d«    Mr. 

^^S^fiP3££«  h  The 

quota,  viz. :_  olieady  furnished  their 

T-TSELTrZrSE»:.N-Pon        .. 

i    l 
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"S^^gSS*?  WE'EKSa  . 

Jan.      1— Botanical 


ft^iS5iE^S!!5a--^ 


Awsi'Si  s  rpe%doTO  a  red 

^•J  and  we  findt^,?  L'L^,6^  qua?«^  of 


means  SJ^STSS*  be,?"^Jfd 

turn,  if  the Xato  i  to^f,"^'  a  gl'eat  desid"-a- 
of  human  fiL'which  ca^  £^^  ?2S?- f  P0Ssi"Ie 


vantage  as  the  Turnin  tb„  ,?  uP'.with  *«  same  ad- 
u,hite*crops,  which  Sfound  t0/'?,aafto»  ."/  *w»  and 
tinned  fertiKty  of  the  soH  In  M  <******  the  con- 
Indian  corn  and  Barley  Lai   „™^r°,bab,U^  meal  of 

a»d  we^lat  the'do^rit  *Sft  °f   S^K  ^.^^^MS 

^^^algfSS, 

tions  presentthenLel  -es  to  my  rn^d  £,  S^61* 
state.-Believe  me,  mv  de^  ^ 'i1.'0"  {orbe^  to 


n 

a 

se  thprp";-""  aS  an  ImP°rtant  discovery ;  be- 


s 


'  ^  iS^ij  a^  HEMr  Labocchebe, 


formedinto  pig  ^ToAtl^  & 

»to«f»iSW°  Potatoes.Beet  stands 
,(K  'f  "s  nUtntlve    ^i     is  consid 

spsss 

might  be   employed  in  the  st       '  "^   Par"    PreP^ed  exact^i'n  °he^ame  w    "  'T  qUaKty'  ^d 
S  ■  "eirtXheeseefhbtUt  Carr°tS   -Uch    ^   M^S ?S^bhT^^to.«T*-  ae 

ter  to  which  wp  !,„„„  „„.._,.,  .    .,      .  .   Icn- 


th^Je^^^^^^^^on  upon 

been   rfce  ved   L   rr,ATO  DlSEA3I  in   Polaad  has 
Cononi \lTw        Y   Government  from   the  British 

ou7readerrarSaW'  ^  ™  haSt6n  t0  ^  «  bef°- 

"Mv  T,nt«/1       t„  "  Warsaw,  Oct.  16  1S4R 

harve^  £$£%  WKerrf  4^^ 
to  your  lordship  with  mv  w  n  hon,our  *o  forward 
the  28th  of  lastU'  h,  I^stl  dlha^T'pV  ^V*  °f 
was  totally  unknown  in  this  counttT  djSeSSe 

exceS  trti^rut^rr lWe  ,heard  °f  °- 

estate  not  far  from  wJ!^hf  has  °ec1urred  on  a  small 

a  British  subject  of  mShln'tfc'1  ^  "  ^  Kedzlie' 
in  Poland.  mtelhgence,  long  established 

J^SsJSSZSl&  te.*,*w  thia  e^Ption 

Potato,'  and  were  obteinpH  ?h"leaV.ed  ^^  Kidney 
ago  ;  they  werTrJt^^^,-^^  two  yearf 


our  but  th»        °UUMances  combine  readily   M» 

our,  but  they  are  rather  unwilling-  to  narf   countries. 

P" t0  "ich  TO  ha-  —  -  **  ^J-rrtT^EiS^-^C 

^-r,,  cw^  a^  is  used  than  in  any  o^cXbT^^rA*  ?m,,re 

dear  Sir  — Mv  „«»„«  7(A  D«-  isie.      '  nLeTer  immediately  precedinoT  t7i         P  tR"ssla-and 

ice  hi  thplv  y  att.entl0n  was  recently  attracted  those  Points  should  havpnol?  .^e  Crop  of  potatoes- 

£  "xterS:"0mslnTSP,aper  °f  28^  W  -biehP  threatens  then-  SfiJS  e-SCaP,fd  the  Action 

in  makui"mr»l  r  d  to  ^  been  made  at  Skater  pains  have  been  hU  ■     *?  • aU  parts  where 

^l^^^d.from  a  mixture  of  Wheaten  do  n°t  ^gme  that  ?hB       ? -m  their  cultivation.     I 

Beet-root.    It  Z  ^ted  fac?  whi  hi  have SS   aI'uded   to   on   th 


0.  TELFonn    Pen    "oil"'  *,'""' 

DtBc^rENs'qEs,-'Eweucast,°  ::  " 

FErnawE'Esq^G'0'dst0°«        •'.' 
J    fviisoi  T1  E|1-  BJ»cI'bnrs; 
W  "ttsoN,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  ' '        •  •    i    }    « 

churches  In  Scotland ti  ?  /  "f 6n  'ried  in  vari°"3 
us  the  more  anions  th't  tPheifCtSUCCeSS  on,p ™kes 
fairly  worked  oat  "n  Enwlnd  'TVT '"  Sh°uld  be 
to  that  ingenious  class TT'i  °u  that  we  beIonS 
that  ^vhat'happeus  L  s/ntM  ^°S0PMe'S  "h°  beIiev« 
England  undeTexacHv  thj  "'■'"  DOt  haPPen  in 

^vhS  contended  that  Jl  b     Tl ;',rcumsfanc«.  a"<I 
heataViner/nearStirln     ghi  ,Ir-  MtJERiY  could 
side  with  his  Granes    ?nr'taDd  beat  a"  lh«  conntiy 
man  should  be  StoW  "aS  n°  rCaSOn  "hv  a 
dlesex.     We  could  It    -f  S?T  thin-   in  Mid- 
with  any  convenienee  forTb66*3'  be,0n^   to  2***. 
the  cold  weather  has  kinpH  tS7  ^i"11  dead  n<w 
%  and  slugs      Our   et  on  for T'-a°ng:with  ^reen- 
riment  to  be  tried  is  th?t  fo,r,,desi"n-  a  new  expe- 
of   the    principle    of    P,    "         ffh  the  souudtiess 
any    proof,  Tet     there    Tp'86     CaDDOt     re1uire 
working  out  that  «SS?l      6  . varlous     wavs    of 
whatpraa"    th«  ff       C'?nd  "*  "ant  to  know 
Scotch  churches  have  hPP„  t^T:     Uost  of  the 

gothic  building "capable  of  ct'J™*'  ™  ,ancient 
people,  was  thJs  C   ,0COntaimD§-  ""rly  1400 

success;  but  then  it  cost  80/ ^h'  ag°  ^th  Perfect 

has  warmed  h U ^church  of  *%' r    '**  'T1^' 

I  quarter  that  sum.     He  tayS.-e  *"  ab°Ut  a 

^srsssiftissf^ of  the  e*?°- 

came  here  four  years  I  ,  ,°  repeat  *  when  I 
equally  satisfactory  reS  •  1^,1  Z*  ^J1  an 
parish  is  heated  i/tK'l  ^e  °hurch  of  Ms 
costs,  includino-  baildinJ  T„J  Y  ■ 7  a  ?t0Te  which 
22/.  The  expense  If f?  ,"  °ama?e  from  Pertb, 
pence  each  SundL  a  v  "  ""M"0"8  ttan  fifteen 
comfortable  oOOpelle  W'  ?Um  to  render 
side  the  church -an  La  °Ve  ls  ert=cted  out- 

circumstances    but  fa,,agemeDt  "eces=ary  from 

dissipated  in  'he  extrSair11  nT,  °l  ^  heat 
attention  to  the  fact  ?h»  ^i  ^  g  t0  dlrect  -your 
on  the  Polma  se  nlan  wb^bn  ,  "^  Can  be  heat^ 
of  cold  air  l^W^tTeZ:Vt\eXVeaSe 

Winchester   hears  VS^fUT.SnM 


b  *i,»        °  "'v™  u°m  a  mixture 

it'v0rdTred^denBeetr0°trii^kl^^^  aIluded  to  on 'the 

of  succSi  m^3?  ^     "Penmentmade  with    hope  that  the  notice  o?  the  p,^     y  fountnes  5  but  I 

^  ouLLess  much  beyond  what  T  „„..u  t          dpem^  ; . .         OI  lne  circumstances  w  11  t,„<.  i.. 


icceeded  in  havincTth  ™e  Sna.pe  ot  bread,  and  ,ot  ^rst-rate  scientific  men  to Vma„    P    °  f  ?  a"ention 

of  success  mu^rf  ?°  e?«™ent  made  with  hoPe  that  the  notice  o?  the  ci^     y  fountnes  5  but  I 

to  antinS»      t  h^eyondwhatI  could  have  deemed  irrelevant  at »  H„e , '^•'umstances  wiU  not  be 

to_antic,pate.  _  lute  the  liber*  of  sending  *  *he  cause  ofTuch  ^S^t^™  ""^ 

'  *"nS  S  ''^  "  MSSif  Europr^3  °Wn 
'  I  rest  if  ,>°^Ument  wiU  he  read  with  the  more  intp 

actually  engendered  in  1844,  or  that 


eim^ofTrea^-^fi^VBeer^i 

Qe  importance  Xrtt  ^ xP«™ent  is 
and  future  prospects  ?£  ^e  *«*«* 
d  can  be  derived  ftomh tarSLtrf"  adVaf" 
r  some  time,  but  in  the  S„^5 JW/ 


supposed  that  a  rat  nii°hJ ^  oP    ;ntbe,CuaUSe  U    was 

mmss 

reaaers  that  Mr.  Aipbed  Kendall  Inst  ^Mi.  *T 
coated  the  information  conveyed  by  thlRevD 
Esdaile,  by  announcing  that  he  had  dispensed  wifh" 
drains;  and  his  experiment    which  J-fl         Wlth 

nlcefsfry  S«>  T"  ^^^^t^^ 

K3£;£  ahpU°tussVsofTe  andt  ^ " 

nnexpensive  kind  ;"n  realitv  nnf       "f  Smph  and 
*|  holes  in  a  wali,  ^th'ut  tie"  7t  fi^S"'  ^ 

may  be  hpttprpm^i„     j.u      .      as' ttle  abundance 

toLrryhoSr:ooutlani\P^ 

less  apparatur    Thf  f       •'  °-r  f°r  auy  other  need" 

<„rnp  VP  V   Therefore  it  is  that  we  again  pre- 

o  exact  "£n?T  Wh°  haTe  at  heart  theSction 
to  exact  proof  of  a  very  great  social  question,  to 
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Tributes  totheTtev7  Geokoe  I  Mr.  P elv ^  »«^o  «£  ^  — °  *eal  \ 

And  now  a  word  to  those  who  have  e»de^°»"J  |  ^S.g  toPenthusU«m.  .    .         ._._, 

to  persuade  the  public  not  to  listen  to  the  valuable 
to  peibvia  f         T.0f„a  niserve  their  Dosition. 


essons  of  Mr.  Meek.  Let  us  observe  their  Position 
Thev  began  by  asserting  that  houses  could  not  be 
heated  a?  all  on  the  Polmaise  system  ;  the  allega- 
tton  now  is  that  they  are  overheated !     After  main- 
taining the  plan  impracticable,  it  is  now  found  to  be 
onlv  too  easy.     A  truce  to  such  disputation.     We 
°We  them  credit  for    having  exercised  legitimate 
caution  ;  let  them  admit  that  they  have  been  mis- 
taken and  so  balance  the  account.     Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  right 
way  of  applying  it  another.     The  principle  in  this 
So  *  established  beyond  all  further  dispute  :    et 
„s  now  see  how  it  can  be  worked  most  profitably. 
The  ingenuity  -of  gardeners  is  proverbial  ;  they  will 
"on  find  how  to   manage  Polmaise.     The  Greek 
engineer  boastingly  said,  "  Give  me  a  fulcrum  and 
I'll  upheave  the  world."  We  say,  with  more  reason, 
give  gardeners  a  heating  power,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  apply  it  advantageously. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 
[Fifth  Notice.]  ,     . 

The  plan  and  sections  accompanied  with  details  ol 
one  of  the  Meudon  pits  present  nothing  remarkable 
unless  it  is  that  of  being  simple  and  scarcely  different 
from  pits  used  for  other  purposes  in  this  country  years 
a„o      It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  I  have  consi- 
dered it  worth  while  to  give  a  .representation  of  them 
as  no  pits  ever  erected  in  Britain  have  produced  sueh 
results       The   "hidden  virtue,"  therefore,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  these.     I  think  it  lies  much  more  in  the 
proper  application  of  the  right  principles  of  cultivation 
which  are  so  successfully  carried  out  at  Meudon,  and 
which  I  have  given  in  detail  in  the  belief  that  much 
good  will  result  from  an  exposition  of  the  system.which 
stands  at  a  great  distance  from  others  in  its  results, 
besides  its  cheapness  and  simplicity.  _        . 

I  have  now  to  detail  the  method  adopted  byfilr.  ra- 
-S2E2  in  arranging  and  planting  his  fruiting  pits.  The 
soiTas  in  the  case  of  uie  wooden  boxes,  is  filled  in  to 
the' depth  of  18  or  20  inches  ;  nothing  further  is  re- 
quired than  the  pure  peat,  of  which  you  possess  a  sample 
The  pit  is  at  once  ready  to  receive  the  plants  and 
the  mode  pursued  in  that  operation  is  as  follows: 
Those  which  are  advanced  to  a  fruiting  state  in  the 
wooden  boxes  are  selected  ;  such  only  as  have  arrived 
at  this  state  should  on  any  account  be  brought  into  the 
fruiting  pit.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  a  practised  eye  in 
detecting  these.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  may 
b»  brought  into  a  fruiting  condition  within  a  month  or 
two  of  each  other,  and  this  is  also  the  reason  why 
Mr.   Pelvilain  has  four  fruiting  pits,  as  the  sequel  will 

6  The  operation  of  transplanting  them  when  the  selec- 
tion  has  been  made,  is  easily  performed      The  plants 
are  du»  up   with  their  roots  entire,  and  carefully  re- 
movedlnto  the  bed  of  fresh  soil— their  final  position. 
The  roots  must  be  carefully  spread  out,  and  the  new 
soil  intermixed  with  them,     The  pits  at  Meudon  are 
narrow  andad- 
'nit     onlv      of 
three  rows,  of 
which  °the  an- 
nexed woodcut 
gives  a  repre- 
sentation when 
in  fruit.      The 
transplanting 
may     be      ob- 
jected    to     as 
causing    a    se- 
vere    ;'  check, 
and   being    an 
unnatural  pro- 
cess, but  I  shall 
presently     ex- 
nlain   why   it    l 

number  of  plants  has  been  selected,  and  removed 
to  their  new  quarters,  the  whole  of  the  bed  then  gets 
a  good  watering  with  pure  rain  water.  The  bottom- 
heat  of  course  has  been  previously  set  in  motion,  by  the 
application  of  a  supply  of  hot  stable  litter  to  the  chamber, 
beneath  the  bed  of  soil  ;  and  the  air  of  the  pit  has  been 
raised  by  the  hot  water  pipes  at  least  10°  or  15 'above 
the  air  ii  the  boxes,  60°  being  considered  a  healthy 
growing  temperature  for  the  young  stuff.  So  far  as 
artificial  heat  is  concerned,  and  irrespective  of  solar  in- 
fluence Mr.  Pelvilain  regulates  the  bottom  heat,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  stable  litter,  by  allowing  it  to  pass  off 
at  the  drains  as  shown  in  the  section,  that  is,  when  the 
bed  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  begins  to  indicate  a         ^       si^ 

.    .    ,  *  _- .,:4.„V1,m     +*->     1  ii  ■«■  ii  riant,     and     "t"-""* 


SS^KTS:  atmospheric  and  terrestrial 
^derata  as  regards  temperature,  I  have  a  word  to 
S  on  waterLg      A9  I  have  formerly  stated,  when  the 
"ants  are  first  put  out  they  receive  a  heavy  watering 
After  this  they  should  be   sparingly  supplied,  and  no 
artificial  steam  created  until  the  plants  have  laid  hold 
of  the  new  soil.     They  will  at  the  same  time,  or  almost 
£™K  after,  sta^t  into  fruit ;  water  may  then  b 
more     freely    given.     Of    course    much   will    depend 
upon     the Reason    of    the     year;    the    dryness    or 
moistness    of  the   atmosphere  must   bear  some   pro- 
porttu  to  this.     When  the  plants   are  in  blossom  a 
arier  atmosphere  must  also  be  kept,  more  Pearly 
in   winter      When  the  fruit  begins  to   swell,  a   moie 
Supply  of  water ;  is  given.     The  nature  ofjhe 

{Tablet  glml  Souedthand  "glutted"  like  a  stiff  loam 
crimed  into  an  earthen  pot,  which  hastens  on  much 
S  the  ruin  attending  that  unnatural  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. — Mirabile  dictu. 

COURT  OF  WICtTaPPLE. 

fn,,rt    de    Wick,    Rival    Golden   Pippin,    Fry  s 
S^°S   MderTDrop    Kn ign  wick  Pippin,  Wood's  Hunt  n?- 
fonP  Wo^s  New Transparent,  Phillips's  Keinette,  Weeks'* 
Pippin,  yellow. 


adopted.      As  soon  as  a  sufficient 


It  is  stated  in  the  '<  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  .Kitchen 
Garden  "  that  this  most  excellent  and  beauaful  little 
Annie  originated  from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Pippin ^  at 
CoPurt  de  Wick,  as  it  was  formerly  written  in  Somerset- 
shire "Throughout  this,  and  indeed  throughout 
almost  all  the  western  counties,  it  is  held  in  the  highest 
e  Nation  as  a  table  fruit  The  trees  grow  to ,a  good 
size  are  very  hardy,  standing  in  some  places  the  most 
eve're  blasts^rom  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  there 
bearing  in  the  greatest  abundance,  becoming  the  most 
perfectly  ripened  of  their  orchard  fruits.  It  cannot 
have  too  extensive  a  cultivation.  , 

The  flesh  is  yellow,  brisk  flavoured,  rich  and  sugary. 
In  perfection  from  October  or  November  till  March  or 
April  The  tree  is  hardy,  not  sub  ect  to  canker,  and  a 
go^d  hearer.  Shoots  dark-coloured,  with  numerous 
Si  whitish  dots.  Leaves  n^dle-zed or ate,  aeunu. 
rate,  acutely  crenated  ;  stipules  rather  broad.  Flov,  ers 
large,  petals  oblong,  cream-coloured.— ■«■  l . 

~ENTOiIOLOGY. 
Aumunm  puoletella  0*   Linn^us  {theC^affe 

Kn&W  *     BrocToli  and  Cabbages  in  the 
nihilhood   of  Rr^±^^SteWrTh™e 

ShJf^,  the  brown  scales  which  «  ~*£  » 


in  abstracting  the  sap,  and  having  pierced  the  leaf  v 
their  rostrum,  it  is  not  readily  withdrawn. 

Although  found  in  every  Beason  of  the   year,  t 
abound   most  in   June,  July,   and   August;   and 
females  have  been  observed  about  Midsummer  to 
main  quiet  on  a  leaf  for  several  days,  when  about  to 
their  eggs,  and  when  they  left  the  spot  where  they 
rested,    a  small    circular    space,   covered  with  w 
powder,  was  observable,  around  which  were  irregul 
deposited  from  9  to  U  eggs.     These  eggs  are  tran 
rent,  like  water,  at  first  smooth,  and  somewhat  o 
but  afterwards  turn  of  a  yellowish  tint.     They  hate 
about  12  days,  and  the  young  larvse  immediately  n 
short  distance  to  spread  themselves  more  about  the 
but  in  a  few  hours  a  scale  is  formed  over  them,  so 
thev  look  like  little  Tortoises  or  Cocci,  and  exhibi 
signs  of  lie  ;  they  are  oval,  with  the  scale  pressed  c 
to  the  leaf  in  front,  owing  probably  to  the  animal  ben 
immediately  inserting  its  beak  into  the  cuticle  to  ot 
nourishment.     The   colour  is  almost  white,  with 
yellow  spots  behind.    They  are  not  absolutely  statioi 
but  only  move  very  short  distances  as  they  mcreas 
size,  being  furnished  with  six  pectoral  legs  ;  fou 
five  days   after  their  birth,  Reaumur  observed 
became   Pear-shaped,   and    in    five    days   more 
assumed  their  original  tortoise  shape,  but  were  i 
elevated  ;  at  this  time  they  were  spotted  irregul 
with  two  brown  spots  like  eyes  towards  one  extrei 
This  was  the  pupa  state,  when  the  oval  animal  cont 
and  recedes  from  the  margins  of  the  scales  ;  it  is 
fleshy,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  two  red  eyes 
rostrum  and  legs  are  partially  developed,  and  ther. 
two  large  white  patches  on  the  underside  of  the: 
men  (fig.   2).     In  four  days  more  the  perfect  ir 
hatehed,  and  they  effected  their  escape  by  bird 
through  the  thoracic  suture  of  the  scale.     I  have  1 
them  dead  in  the  act  of  extricating  themselves,  wit 
head,  thorax,  and  unexpanded  wings  protrudm 

shown  at  fig.  3.  »".;.• .   •  j.   •■„  J 

Aleyrodes  proletella,  the  perfect  insect  is  CO 
with  white  powder  (fig  4) ;  the  head  (fig.  5)  and  tl 
are  black,  variegated  with  yellow  ;  the  eyes  are  di 
and  black  ;  the  antennfe  are  nearly  as  long  as  til 
rax,  slender,  and  five-jointed  ?  basal  joint  stout,  s 
very  long,  third  and  fourth  shorter,  the  remainder 
der(6)  ;  the  rostrum  is  bent  under  the  breast 
pose,  stout,  Particulate,  with  two  very  fine  b 
passing  through  (7)  ;  the  thorax  is  sub-globose  th 
far  short,  with  three  black  spots;  abdomen  shoi 
low  or  rosy;  the  apex  obtuse  and  dark  ;  wings  to 
a  triangle 'in  repose,  and  more  or  less  deflexed 
white,  mealy ;  superior  the  largest,  with  a  single  n< 
curved  at  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  obscure 
fascia,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  extremity  ;  ir 
wings  smaller,  with  a  central  longitudinal  neryur. 
Ws  rather  long,  black,  and  powdered  with  white 
long  and  composed  of  two  equal  joints  termma 
two  very  fine  curved  claws,  with  a  hook  between 
(fig.  8). 


hatched  from  t.i iniuwu  -~~. --^      rf  %  Q  . 

Lt  witrt^rifp^p/ald'tL  Aleyrodes   of  the 

natThealAlZeev'rodes  is  a  minute  fly  covered  with  white 

authors  cons.dered  it  to  be  a  leP1Q0Pl  resemble 

iis  metamorphoses  are  different,  ana  more 
„   those  of  Coccus,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  Aontb .m 

me  mi  niuuiu,    n»r.u6  «™™  v^==  v _  r-r     a  Cabbage-leaf,  these  little  rues  win  «»^  ,   . 

fectly,  the  only  precaution  necessary  jg.  to  maintain   ^^ItomgirfenQW,  «^°^J^rjl&S 

Mr.  Pelvilain  -no  bad  authority  in  Pine  grow-    «  d         „  the  outside  of  the  leaves  ^ese  W 

that  much  of  his  success  depends i   on  f  w^f     re  th(l  ie'males.er  they  may^emtherje^engagea 

„e  of  Nature's  laws  to  produce  them  where  ,  i r^Tohi^W^m 

.   It  IS  on?  mr-     atural  production.    It  is  one  of  I 
Pine-appl«  1?  S  S3  -..     £•-- -      - 


terrestrid  temperature  unsuitable  to  luxuriant  and 
healthy  vegetation,  Jnot  such  as  the  Pine-  apple  plant 
delights  in,  nor  such  either  as  Nature,  an  unerring 
guide,  would  furnish.  The  maximum  temperature  for 
the  bed  may  be  Bafely  set  down  at  90°  ;  this  will  injure 
no  plant  which  is  found  to  vegetate  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion under  the  hottest  of  the  tropics,  and  80"_  should  be 
the  mi  limum.    Having  secured  these  conditions  per- 


These  little  creatures  seem  not  only  to  witlist 
cold,  but  even  multiply  during  the  winter;  tor 
mur  says  he  .found  them  in  every  state  in  Ue 
and  January  as  he  had  done  in  summer,  and  1 
account  for  their  extraordinary  increase,  wine 
the  small  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  female, 
at  first  to  be  inexplicable.  Moreover,  in  less 
month,  the  insects  undergo  all  their  changes-tl 
deposition  of  the  egg  to  the  pairing  of  the  perfl 
geny  ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  have  12  gen 
in  a  Year,  and  the  learned  naturalist  whom| 
quoted  has  calculated  that  a  single  female  ma 
source  of  nearly  200,000  descendants  m  the  4 
one  season  ;  for  taking  only  the  ^en  r^ 
viz.,  from  the  beginning  of  M-.rch  or  April  to 
of  September  or  October,  and  supposing  that 
were  laid  by  one  female,  five  of  which  were  m 
fiv"  femal4  and  allowing  a  month  for  the  perf 
each  brood,  the  number  would  be  19d,310.  IB 
elusive  of  those  which  might  be  produced  m  tl 
months,  and   the   eggs  are   taken   below  the 

""when  these  insects  have  made  their  appl 
plants  should  be  carefully  examined  in  the ,  wb 
Spring  when  the  infested  leaves  ought  to  be  cb 
burnt  If  it  were  desirable,  fumigation  m.gb 
n  ed  in  small  gardens,  with  a  hand-glass  SB 
f, igh  to  cover  aslant.  The  larvce  of  aspec.  s« 
nus*  apparently  live  upon  those  of  the  Alejj 
"el  m  upon  the  puPEe ;  and  Latre.lle  also  m 
Cynipl  and  Acarus  that  destroy  them.-* «r* 


^em 
ing — cou 
fliis.    It  is  on? 


Home  Correspondence. 

Planting  and  Management  of  «7«»ds--™ '  . 

Perth,  proposes,  V^mi}^^^^ 
STrfaviTabris  «    Curtis's  Guide  Gen.,  43« 
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}  fill  up  with  nurses  at  6  feet  apart  ;  this  would  be  all 
ery  well  provided  every  plant  was  to  live  for  100  years ; 
ut  in  high  situations  and  poor  soils  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
ible  but  that  some  will  die  ;  I  consider  10  feet  apart  a 
luch  surer  crop.  As  Oak  copse  k  now  so  common, 
hat  kind  of  return  would  Oaks  planted  28  feet  apart 
lake  in  25  years  ?  and  I  can  further  state  from  expe- 
ience  that  Oak  thinnings  are  as  profitable  as  any  otlur 
ood.     Every  man  must  be  satisfied  that  each  tree  has 

soil  on  which  it  will  grow  better  than  on  any  other  ; 
ut  in  a  large  plantation  of  50  or  100  acres,  there  may 
e  great  varieties  of  soil,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  fix 
he  exact  spot  for  each  kind  of  tree.  In  my  opinion  the 
limate  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  is  too  humid  and 
'arm  for  either  Spruce  or  Larch  coming  to  proper  per- 
ictiou.  All  the  old  Spruce  here  die  before  they  come 
3  any  size,  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  I  have  seen 
l  Aberdeenshire.  I  have  given  considerable  attention 
,o  the  disease  on  Larch,  on  which  subject  I  wrote  an 
■rticle  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Highland  Society  some 
'ears  ago.  I  think  it  is  much  owing  to  diseased  seed, 
here  being  trees  here  of  !!0  or  90  years  old  in  great 
igour,  and  quite  sound,  and  upon  these  I  never  saw 
lie  insect,  although  many  of  the  younger  ones  are  going 
p  decay.  I  condemn  as  much  as  Mr.  Young  does 
Tuning  after  a  certain  age,  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
mr  Oaks  being  that  they  are  too  straight.—  James 
Webster,  Gardener  and  Forester  for  53  years,  Munshel, 
7allowayshire. 

Church  Warming. — As  you  have  taken  up  the  ques- 
ion  of  church  warming  on  the  Polmaise  plan,  I  am  in- 
luced  to  send  the  results  of  our  experience  of  that 
iysteni  in  our  church  here,  which  has  been  so  heated 
'or  nine  winters,  and  I  think  I  can  show  that  every  con- 
lition  which  Mr.  Meek  suggests  for  the  heating  of  the 
lew  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Winchester,  has  been  com- 
ilied  with  in  this  church  except  one,  and  that  would 
lave  been  adopted,  but  it  was  found  impossible  under 
he  circumstances.  The  church  is  a  very  difficult  one 
o  heat,  being  unceiled,  the  roof  being  open  to  the  in- 
ferior, boarded  and  covered  with  lead.  The  windows 
ire  large,  and  all  old  casements,  which  are  very  difficult 
o  keep  air  tight.  There  is  also  a  row  of  clerestory 
vindows  on  each  side  above  the  side  aisles,  and  the  east 
vindow  is  very  large;  part  of  it  the  remains  of  a  painted 
.vindow  of  Furness  Abbey,  so  that  it  is  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  counteracting  influence  to  the  warm-air  current 
is  can  well  be  found.  The  length  of  the  interior  is 
33  feet ;  the  breadth  58  feet,  including  the  side  aisles  ; 
he  height  to  the  spring  of  the  roof  from  the  walls  28  ft., 
vnd  the  height  of  roof  5  feet.  The  height  of  the  side 
lisle  walls  outside  are  17  ft.  6  ins.  on  the  north  side, 
md  16  ft.  9  ins.  on  the  south.  The  heating  apparatus 
;onsists  of  a  furnace,  over  which  a  large  iron  cockle  is 
inserted,  forming  the  heating  surface.  This  is  in  a 
stoke-hole  on  the  north  side  of  the  church-tower,  and 
outside  it,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  church-floor  ; 
tie  chimney  is  carried  up  the  side  of  the  tower  to  the 
top  of  it.  The  cockle  is  surrounded  by  the  hot-air 
chamber,  which  is  supplied  with  air  by  two  drains,  one 
from  the  open  air,  and  the  other  from  the  inside  of  the 
church  at  its  floor  level  (these  two,  of  course,  are  never 
used  at  the  same  time).  The  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  church  at  a  height  of  about  6  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  lower  edge  of  the  aperture  being  that  height,  and 
immediately  under  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  In  heating  the  building  the  outside  air  drain  is 
opened,  and  when  the  church  is  warmed,  and  before 
the  congregation  arrive,  this  is  closed,  and  the  return 
air-drain  from  the  church  is  opened,  thus  forming  the 
circulation.  So  far,  surely  this  is  all  on  the  Polmaise 
principle.  The  one  condition  not  complied  with  is  the 
cold-air  drains  inside  the  church.  This  could  not  be 
done  in  consequence  of  the  burials  in  the  aisles,  al- 
though the  gentleman  who  put  up  the  apparatus  was 
quite  aware  how  much  the  absence  of  these  drains 
would  interfere  with  the  effectual  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus ;  but  we  should  have  had  them  if  we  could. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  these  the  thermometer  at 
the  very  farthest  end  of  the  church  where  the  last  win- 
dow and  those  of  the  side  aisles  are,  chilling  the  air  and 
checking  the  warm  current,  stands  at  from  50°  to  52°, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  expaases  attending  the 
repairs  of  the  apparatus,the  coals  which  cost  here  23s.4cf. 
a  ton,the  wages  of  the  man  who  attends  to  it,  &c. ,  average 
about  10/.  a  year.  We  begin  warming  about  the  last 
week  in  November,  and  leave  off  when  the  money  sub- 
scribed is  expended ;  a  great  deal  too  soon,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  weather  is  often  colder  when  that  time 
comes  in  the  spring  than  when  we  begin.  However,  it 
is  a  poor  parish,  and  money  does  not  abound.  The  first 
cost  of  our  apparatus  is  its  greatest  fault.  It  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Retchie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  person 
that  planned  and  put  it  up,  and  the  price  in  Edinburgh 
was  about  60/ ;  then  the  carriage  of  this  enormous 
cockle  of  cast  iron  and  its  perforated  hood,  with  all 
other  expenses,  such  as  excavating  the  stoke-hole,  and 
piercing  the  church  tower  (an  old  wall  as  hard  as  rock), 
superintendent's  travelling  expenses,  &c.  &e.,were  up- 
wards of  160/.  more  ;  and  when  the  cockle  is  worn  out 
it  will  be  a  most  expensive  and  troublesome  job  re- 
moving it,  and  we  shall  be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Meek 
if  he  enables  us  to  substitute  for  it  side  walls  of  brick 
and  a  top  of  iron.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  stoke- 
hole, the  impossibility  of  getting  drains  inside  the 
church,  and  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building, 
the  apertures  for  introducing  the  warm  air  and  those 
for  abstracting  it  when  cooled,  and  returning  it  to  the 
heating  surface,  are  obliged  to  be  one  under  the  other, 
and  joining.     This  is  a  great  disadvantage  ;  but  in  spite 


of  it  and  the  others  I  have  named,  the  thing  works  as 
I  have  told  you.  The  temperature  at  the  issue  is  about 
130°,  and  the  under  side  of  the  gallery  being  immedi- 
ately over  the  spot  prevents  the  heated  air  rising  to  the 
roof,  as  it  would  otherwise  do  instantly,  and  directs 
the  current  towards  the  centre  of  the  church.  I  should 
mention,  perhaps,  that  the  cockle  and  all  our  drains 
and  apparatus  are  of  a  very  large  size,  as  the  intention 
is  to  introduce  a  large  quantity  of  moderately-heated 
air  instead  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  very  highly  heated. 
I  have,  however,  some  doubts  whether  the  object 
might  not  be  gained  at  a  less  expense  with  smaller 
drains  by  a  more  rapid  current.  The  cockle  has  a  per- 
forated hood  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  cockle  into  con- 
tact with  the  air  to  be  heated.  Several  churches  iu 
Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  were  heated 
on  this  plan  before  ours  was  done  ;  and  my  own  house, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  neighbour  of  mine,  has  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus,  to  which  my  only  objection  is  the 
expense  ;  mine  burns  somewhat  under  1  cwt.  of  coke  in 
the  day,  of  12  to  14  hours.—  T.  S.  P. 

Simmons's  Hygrometer, — The  following  table  is  con- 
structed from  a  series  of  observations  made  with 
Simmons's  hygrometer  in  connexion  with  the  dew  point, 
as  obtained  by  a  Mason's  hygrometer,  or  a  dry  and  wet 
thermometer.  The  two  instruments  were  situated  in 
the  open  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  raiu  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  observations  were  taken  simul- 
taneously at  9  A.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  extreme  of  damp- 
ness or  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  is 
expressed  by  unity  or  100;  that  is,  when  the  dew 
point  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  and 
unity  decreases  decimally  in  proportion  as  the  degree 
of  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  increases  ;  or  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dew  point  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  increases.  Complete  saturation  of  the  atmosphere 
in  our  climate  is  often  shown  — complete  dryness  never. 
The  range  of  Simmons's  hygrometer  corresponding 
to  the  mean  state  of  humidity  of  the  air  is  prepared  for 
every  10  degrees  of  that  instrument  commencing  with 
the  extreme  of  dampness. 


Range 
of  Simmons' 
Hygrometer. 


20?  to    30° 


30 
40 
50 
GO 
70 
80 
00 
100 


—  40 
_    50 

—  60 

—  70 

—  SO 

—  90 

—  100 

—  120 


Mean 

Humidity  of 

the  air. 


0-96 
0-89 
0-81 
0-77 
0-72 
0'67 
0-59 
0-50 


Extreme  saturation  ;  air  precipi- 
tates moisture  at  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature. 


^  Ordinary  fine  dry  weather. 


Air  contains  one  half  of  the  mois- 
ture it  is  capable  of  holding  in 
solution ;  in  England  very  dry 
weather. 


Example: — Suppose  Hygrometer  read  45°,  the  mean  humidity 
corresponding  is  93.    Again,  if  hygrometer  read  90°,  the  mean 
humidity  corresponding  is  59p. 
— John  Henry   Belville  (of  the  Royal  Observatory),  9, 

Hyde  Vale,  Blackheath. Will  your  readers  allow  me 

a  week  or  two  more  before  I  communicate  the  results 
of  our  experiments  on  this  instrument.  The  subject 
is  receiving  every  attention  from  Mr.  Simmons  and 
myself,  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  take  more 
time  than  I  anticipated.  The  weather  also  has  been 
too  much  of  a  character  this  week  for  our  purpose. 
It  shall  not  be  delayed  longer  than  necessary. — 
Edward  Beck. 

Raising  Roots  of  Fruit-trees  against  Walls.—  In 
raising  fruit-trees  it  is  often  found  that  the  roots  have 
penetrated  to  a  great  depth,  and  sometimes  into  a  cold 
and  wet  subsoil,  where  they  receive  unwholesome  food, 
and  where  they  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  sun 
and  air  ;  but  although  the  subsoil  should  be  good,  if  the 
roots  are  deep,  over-luxuriance,  late  growths,  and  badly 
ripened  wood,  are  frequently  the  consequence,  causing 
the  blossom  buds  to  drop  in  spring,  and  no  care  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener  can  obviate  the  evil.  But  where 
the  roots  are  otherwise  situated,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
the  same  care  and  protection,  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fruit.  In  raising  old  trees,  extra 
care  is  required  to  preserve  the  roots,  especially  those 
of  Pears,  as  the  latter  generally  strike  deep  into  the 
soil,  and  have  few  fibres.  The  worst  soil  should  be  re- 
moved, and  replaced  with  sandy  loam  from  an  old  pas- 
ture. The  border  should  be  afterwards  covered  with 
long  stable  litter,  and  if  the  most  decayed  portion  of 
it  be"allowed  to  remain  during  the  following  summer, 
it  will  considerably  benefit  the  trees.  Where  new  borders 
are  intended  to  be  made,  use  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
not  deeper  than  2  feet  next  the  wall,  and  18  inches  in 
front,  in  a  border  of  12  feet  wide.  The  bottom  should 
be  well  drained  with  brick  rubbish,  stones,  or  similar 
materials,  not  less  than  10  inches  in  depth,  and  this 
should  be  covered  with  gravel,  screenings  of  lime,  &c, 
and  well  pressed  with  a  roller,  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
choking  up  the  drainage.  When  completed,  the  bottom 
should  have  a  fall  to  the  front  not  less  than  10  inches. 
Before  the  soil  is  put  in,  place  a  layer  of  turf  on  the  top 
of  the  drainage,  laying  the  grassy  side  downwards. 
There  should  be  a  drain  4  feet  in  depth  in  front,  con- 
structed with  tiles  on  slate  soles,  and  filled  up  with 
stones  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The  stones  should 
be  small  towards  the  top,  and  a  layer  of  turf  with 
the  grassy  side  downwards,  placed  on  the  sur- 
face. When  the  above  kind  of  soil  cannot  be 
had,  and  stronger  soil  is  obliged  to?  be  employed, 
I  should  recommend  a  sixth  part  of  gravel,  free- 
stone, or  limestone,  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  east,  west,  and  south  borders. 


Borders  on  north  aspects  should  not  exceed  18  inchei 
in  depth  next  the  wall,  and  14  inches  in  front ;  in  a 
border  of  8  feet  iu  width,  the  drainage,  or  the  bottom, 
to  be  made  in  the  manner  already  recommended,  but  it 
should  not  be  less  than  12  inches  deep,  with  a  descent 
from  the  wall  to  the  front  of  not  less  than  10  inches. 
The  drain  in  front  should  be  formed  as  before.  Be  it 
understood,  however,  that  I  speak  of  gardens  supposed 
to  be  already  drained,  and  that  the  diain  mentioned  in 
front  of  the  borders  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
borders.  The  wood  of  fruit  trees,  planted  as  above, 
will  become  perfectly  ripened,  and  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frosts,  especially  that  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Canker,  and  other  disease  will  be  avoided, 
the  roots  will  receive  the  advantage  of  sun  and  air,  and 
thus  will  not  only  an  abundant  crop  be  obtained,  I  ut  the 
fruit  will  bo  of  the  best  possible  quality.  —  (.eorge 
Ilemsworth,  Knowsly  Gardens,  Prc.<cot,  Lancashire, 
Dee.  14. 

Flies. — The  moBt  simple  way  to  rid  a  dining  or  other 
room  of  these  troublesome  intruders,  is  that  pursued 
iu  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  hot  countries.  The 
cloths  which  are  hung  outside  the  windows  in  order  to 
cool  the  rooms  by  excluding  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  also  effectually  darken  them.  The 
doors  being  then  left  slightly  open,  the  flics  soon  make 
their  exit  into  the  light  of  the  passages  or  other  rooms 
adjacent.     Any  shutters   or  blinds  will  answer  the  like 

purpose D.  S.  E. 

Polmaise. — After  all  the  " chaffing"  (to  use  a  rather 
expressive  vulgarism),  about  this  so-called  discovery, 
the  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  Kendall,  in 
p.  821,  has,  by  proving  the  uselessness  of  underground 
"  air-drains,"  established  the  identity  of  this  method  of 
warming  apartments,  with  the  very  old  stove,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  iron  body  containing  the  fire, 
surrounded  at  an  inch  distance  (more  or  less),  by  an 
external  casing,  open  at  bottom  and  at  top,  where  it 
usually  ends  in  a  dome  with  a  regulator.  By  this,  the 
colder  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  is  drawn 
through  the  opening  between  the  casing  and  the  fire- 
place, is  heated,  and  ascends  by  its  diminished  gravity  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  apartment  to  be  replaced 
as  it  cools,  by  a  constantly  ascending  current,  and 
diffusing  a  nearly  equal  temperature  through  the 
whole.  If  securing  the  greatest  quantity  of  caloric 
from  the  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  be  essen- 
tial, the  above  stove  has  the  advantage  over  Mr. 
Meek's,  by  the  whole  apparatus  being  withinside  the 
building,  and  consequently  warming  it  both  by  the 
current  of  warm  air  and  by  radiation.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  fire  in  this  is  supplied  by  air  for 
combustion  from  the  apartment  itself,  whilst  Mr. 
Meek's  is  supplied  from  the  external  air.  I  cannot  but 
still  think  (as  I  mentioned  before),  that  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  the  internal  stove,  as  the  air  neces- 
sary for  feeding  the  fire  must  be  replaced  by  purer  air 
from  without,  which,  percolating  in  such  small  quan- 
tity through  numerous  crevices,  will  not  occasion  pre- 
j  udicial  draughts,  but  by  gradually  changing  the  air  of 
the  house,  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  inmates,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal.  If  any  one  should  object  to  the 
fire  being  within  the  chamber  from  fear  of  dust  or  back 
draughts,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not  discover  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  using  a  stove  of  the  kind  16  or  18 
years  ago,  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  in  warming 
a  tolerably  large  apartment ;  but  if  any  doubts  are  felt 
on  the  subject,  it  is  very  easy  to  feed  the  fire  from 
without,  and  then  it  is  identical  with  the  Polmaise  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Kendall. — Lusor. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  as  Manure. — In  the  au- 
tumn of  1845, 1  transplanted  about  20  Rose  trees;  and 
iu  consequence  of  seeing  (I  think  in  your  Paper)  this 
substance  mentioned  as  one  to  be  used  with  advantage 
in  such  a  case,  I  tried  the  experiment  on  eight  out  of 
that  number,  by  sprinkling  about  a  handful  on  and 
about  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  kept  a 
memorandum  of  the  particular  plants  so  treated.  Early 
in  March  of  this  year  the  difference  was  very  percep- 
tible ;  the  eight  plants  in  question  were  in  leaf,  and 
quite  as  forward  as  those  which  had  not  been  removed, 
while  the  remainder  (with  one  exception)  had  not  then 
started  into  growth.  I  think  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  more  ready  formation  of  roots  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  give  any  guide  as  to  the  ultimate 
result,  as  in  this  particular  case  it  proved  a  great  dis- 
advantage. You  will  doubtless  remember  that  towards 
the  middle  of  March  we  were  visited  with  a  more  severe 
frost  than  had  occurred  during  the  previous  winter,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  these  plants  being  so 
forward  had  their  leaves  and  new  wood  quite  cut  off  ; 
while  the  other  transplanted  ones,  whose  buds  had  only 
just  begun  to  swell,  were  comparatively  uninjured. 
Indeed  these  latter  made  the  finest  plants,  and  pro- 
duced the  best  bloom  I  had  in  the  summer  season, 
even  more  so  than  plants  which  had  not  been  removed. 
This  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
much  more  backward,  and  were  not  so  severely  acted 
upon  by  the  destructive  frost  just  alluded  to. — Richard 
While,  Peckham,  Dec.  15. 

The  Weather  in  Cornwall. — The  winter  has  already 
made  its  appearance  with  us — a  most  unusual  thing  for 
it  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  so  early  in  the 
season.  During  the  last  fortnight  we  have  several  times 
had  four  or  five  degrees  of  frost;  but  on  the  11th  and 
12th  the  thermometer  fell  to  23°.  Fortunately  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  varying  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  depth,  which  will  protect  many  tender  things  that 
would  otherwise  have  suffered  from  the  severe  frost. 
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Veronica  speeiosa  proves  to  be  much  more  tender 
I  had  anticipated.    Aplf-' 
of  a  greenhouse  andcove 


than 


I  had  antieFoated.  ^A  plant  trained  against  the  front  wall 
'     ivered  withflowers,had  all  the  bark 


on  tlie  branches  Split  in  a  remarkable  mariner,  after 
eneountaiirg  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost.  I  expect 
this  winter  will  test  the  hardiness  of  some  of  our 
Mexican  Oaks  and  Firs,  as  well  as  other  things. —  W.m. 
B.  Booth,   Carclew,  Dec.  14. 

Death  of  Mr.  Girling. — It  is  with  deep  regret  I 
have  to  state  that  Mr.  Girling,  nurseryman,  was  taken 
in  a  fit  in  his  garden  yesterday,  at  4  o'clock,  and  died 
instantaneously — I  may  say — without  a  struggle.  He 
left  his  counting  room  in  good  health,  and  in  less  than 
20  minutes  was  taken  in  a  corpse. —  T.  Barnes,  Dane- 
croft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Dec.  17. 

Polmaise  Healing.— Your  correspondent   "Lusor," 
in  supposing  that  means  for  supplying  external  air  are 
requisite  for  the  plan  of  Polmaise  heating,  forgets  that 
from  the  revolving  current  of  air  in  the  house,  the 
moisture    as  well   as   any    gases    which   may   escape 
from  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  plants  are  in  part 
arrested  each  succeeding  time  the  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  heating  apparatus.     The  air  after  passing  the 
latter  rushes  into  the  house  with  a  fresh  supply  of  both 
heat  and  moisture  ;  the  air  in  the  drain  being  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  house.    The  stove  lias  no 
power  to  make  any  selection  of  its  supply,  any  more 
than  the  roots  of  plants  have  the  power  of  making 
choice  only  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  soil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  external  air  being  admitted 
freely  into  the  house  through  the  laps  of  glass,  &c,  ren- 
ders I  think  his  recommendation  quite  unnecessary ; 
the  whole  body  of  air  throughout  the  house  being  ever 
changing  and  equally  diffusing  itself,  it  can  hardly  be 
possible,  if  the  obnoxious  gases  of  combustion  are  effec- 
tually excluded,   for  the   heated   air  to   have  any  in- 
jurious effects  whether  the  temperature  be  at  40°  or  80° ; 
but  in  structures  heated  by  hot  water,  and  smoke  flues 
without  air  drains,  the  reverse  takes  place,  heated  air 
in  the  cases  having  to  rise  and  fill  its  alloted  space  by 
radiation,  all  remains  comparatively  still  and  motionless ; 
hence  arises  the  two  great  evils,  unequal  diffusion,  at  a 
maximum  expense.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
advantage  of  exchange  of  air  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  immense  currents  required  to  feed   the  number  of 
fires  constantly  in  use  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  which 
much  of  its  healthy  atmosphere  may  be  attributed  ;  in 
fact,  any  power  that  will  create  or  enforce  a  change  of 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  render  it  more  wholesome,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance   both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom. — Chimera. 

Coping  for  Garden  Walls. — In  reading  your  article 
on  the  coping  of  garden  walls,  an  idea  which  has  often 
occurred  to  me  before  of  a  moveable  wooden  projection 
to  let  up  and  down,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
forcibly  recurred  to  my  mind.  In  Fig.  No.  2,  suppose 
the  stone  coping  to  project  an  inch,  by  driving  in  at 
each  corner  a  common  iron  hook,  such  as  is  used  to 
suspend  doors  upon  in  the  country,  and  the  corre- 
sponding eye  rivetted  on  to  a  board  a  foot  wide,  and  the 
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whole  length  between  the  piers  ;  this  would  act  as  a    th®  count 
kind  of  swing-door,  save  that  the  inch  of  stone-conin»  J  strike  the 


kind  of  swing-door,  save  that  the  inch  of  stone-copin^ 
would  prevent  its  sinking  down  much  beyond  its  own 
level  ;  by  fixing  a  small  light  iron  crane  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  between  the  two  piers,  with  a  pulley  at  top  and 
ope  at  the  bottom,  with  a  cord  or  string  to  the  upper 
side  and  centre  of  the  wood  board,  drawing  it  through 
the  upper  pulley  and  returning  it  through  the  lower  one 
and  bringing  the  string  back  through  a  hole  in  the 
wooden  shutter,  it  may  be  pulled  up  straight  so  as  to 
lie  against  the  iron  crane  in  fine  or  showery  weather, 
and  let  down  in  an  instant  in  case  of  a  storm.  This 
would  insure  a  narrow  or  large  covering  to  the  fruit 
tree  below  while  in  blossom,  and  to  prevent  drift  or  to 
keep  out  frost,  small  brass  hooks  may  be  fixed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  edge  of  the  board  so  that  when  down 
in  its  place  by  attaching  brass  rings  to  the  edge  of  large 
mats  or  a  sheet  of  calico  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to 
the  ground,  it  may  be  hooked  on  to  the  board  in  a 
moment  and  fastened  by  the  two  bottom  ends  to  small 
posts  driven  in  the  ground,  and  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  rubbing  off  the  buds  or  blossoms,  as  in  the 
usual  way  of  fixing  protection  there  usually  is  if  it  is 
done  in  a  hurry.  I  intend  to  try  the  experiment  my. 
sell  this  year,  and  hope  it  will  succeed,  but  am  not 
certain.— F.  Ar.,  Ludlow,  JVov.  23. 


breaking  up  some  other  part  of  their  land  in  the  mean- 
time, till  some  years'  rest  will  enable  them  to  return  to 
the  same  spot,  and  this  is  much  more  frequently  done 
than  the  alternate  years  of  grain  and  fallow,  which  are 
more  the  custom  farther  north.  Considering  this  very 
great  waste  of  the  productive  power  of  the  land,  the 
lurther  diminution  of  the  crops  by  careless  cultivation 
and  the  profusion  of  Thistles  and  other  weeds  that  ex- 
haust the  soil,  the  loss  of  grain  during  the  process  of 
harvesting,  storing,  and  threshing,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  excellent  steppe  not  yet  brought  into  cultivation,  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  immense  increase  which  might 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  grain  brought  to  Odessa  for 
exportation,  were  the  prices  sufficiently  remunerating 
to  tempt  further  enterprise,  and  that  independently  of 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  transport  which  would 
bring  a  greater  extent  of  country  within  the  range  of 
the  port  of  Odessa.  At  present,  with  average  prices,  it 
is  scarcely  brought  more  than  200  to  250  miles,  but  as 
prices  rise  the  range  of  Odessa  market  extends  to  300, 
or  400  miles,  or  in  some  instances  even  further. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  whether  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia  ever  were  or  were  not  wooded, 
and  whether  they  might  not  now  be  planted.     There  is 
certainly   every   appearance  of  the   black   soil   never 
having  borne  trees,  and  of  its  being  particularly  ill 
suited  to  bear  them.     There  are  nowhere  any  remains 
of  natural  woods,  and  on  the  northern  limits  of  the 
steppes,  where  patches  and  strips  of  wood  are  seen, 
these  are  sure  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  soil,  and  do 
not  appear  ever  to  spread  of  themselves  into  the  black 
soil.     Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Odessa,  in  some  of  the  military  colonies  and 
other  places,  to   form  plantations,  but  as  yet  very  few 
trees  have  succeeded  except  Acacias,  and  to  a  certain 
degree   Ashes,   and   even   these    suffer   much   in   dry 
weather  after  the  first  few  years.     It  is  generally  said 
there  to  be  owing  to  their  roots  getting  into  the  stiff 
clayey  subsoil ;  but  in  that  doctrine  I  cannot  agree.     I 
should  much  rather  attribute  it  to  the  nature  of  that 
subsoil  preventing  the  roots  from  spreading  at  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  screen  them  from  the  scorching  effects 
of  the  summer  sun  on  this  fine  soil,  entirely  without 
stones.     Some  persons  have  attempted  to  form  planta- 
tions at  a  great  expense,  by  digging  out  the  soil  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  trenches,   and    filling  them  up 
with  made  soil ;  but  even  these  have  been  disappointed, 
probably  from    a    very   different    cause,    one    which 
operates  more  frequently  with  us.     The  trench  thus 
made  in  a  stiff  soil  retains  the  water  in  wet  weather  till 
it  becomes  stagnant,  which  scarcely  any  trees  can  bear. 
In  some  parts  of  the  botanic  garden  and  some  nursery 
grounds  about  Odessa,  where  the  ground  is  occasionally 
dug,  the  trees  look  much  more  vigorous  ;  the  operation 
of  digging  by  leaving  the  surface  much  more  rough  pre- 
vents the  sun's    rays  from  penetrating  so   deep,   and 
enables  the  ground  to  imbibe  better  the  moisture  from 
dews. 

I  spoke  in  a  former  letter  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  military  colonies,  and  of  the  benefit  they  were  to 
the  country.      I  said  this  from  the  indications  which 
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Foreign    Correspondence. 

Constantinople,  Oct.  24,  1846.— I  was  obliged  to 
finish  off  my  last  letter  from  Odessa  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  I  fear  1  gave  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the 
gardens  I  saw  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  nor  can 
I  now  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  am  anxious,  however,  to 
add  a  few  words  relating  to  the  culture  of  the  steppes  of 
bouth  Russia,  the  result  of  further  inquiries.  Although 
1  saw  no  signs  of  improving  the  corn-lands  either  by 
direct  manuring  or  by  alternation  of  crops,  I  could  not 
quite  believe  that  no  manure  ever  was  laid  upon  the 
ground  t,u  i  was  p03itivelv  assured  that  8uch  wag  the 

fact  by  every  one  I  inquired  of  about  it.  The  fine  black 
soil  which  covers  the  ground  to  the  thickness  of  from 
one  to  two  or  three  feet,  here  called  humus  (the  nature 
of  which  I  am  not  geologist  enough  to  tell ;  but  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  black  mud  deposited  by 
stagnant  waters),  although  so  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees  of  any  size,  will  yield  several  crops  of 
Wheat  m  success.™,  and  the  owners  of  large  estates 
after  having  temporarily  exhausted  a  portion  by  three 
or  four  years'  cultivation  abandon  it  for  some  years 


_  passing  traveller,  and  from  the  opinions  I 
heard  from  persons  in  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  whose  correct  judgment  I  had  confidence  ;  but  I 
find  they  do  not  meet  with  any  favour  in  Odessa.  It  is 
there  said  that  these  colonies  are  a  dead  weight  on  the 
country,  and  that  they  consume  all  they  produce,  and 
export  nothing.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a,  given 
number  of  dessiations  occupied  by  a  large  military  colony, 
and  supporting  a  population  of  some  thousands,  should 
export  less  though  producing  much  more,  than  the 
same  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  one  landowner 
ana  worked  by  less  than  as  many  hundreds  of  peasants- 
but  I  should  consider  the  former  as  contributing  much 
more  to  the  prosperity  and  natural  strength  and  riches 
of  the  country  than  the  latter.  Many  parts  of  the 
steppes  would  be  much  sooner  brought  into  good  culti- 
vation were  they  divided  into  very^much  smaller  estates. 

Societies. 

ROYAL    CALEDONIAN     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Dec.  3.— W.  Ceaufued,  Esq.,  of  Cartsburn,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  an  excellent  display  of  fine  Pears 
and  Apples,  and  retarded  Grapes,  with  many  beautiful 
flowers  ;  and  in  the  kitchen-garden  department  the 
specimens  were  of  first-rate  quality.  For  the  prize 
offered  for  the  best  four  sorts  of  Pears,  there  were  six 
competitors.  A  first  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Thohi, 
gr.  to  A.  Trotter,  Esq.,  for  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon, 
Crassane,  and  Glout  Morceau ;  and  a  second  premium 
to  Mr.  Lang,  gr.  to  the  Countess  of  Dunmore,  for 
Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Duchesse 
d'Angoulemc.  For  the  best  six  kinds  of  table  Apples, 
there  were  also  six  competitors.  A  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Weir,  gr.  to  R.  Bruce,  Esq.,  for 
Golden  Reinette,  American  Peach- Apple,  Grey  Leading- 
ton,  Alfriston,  Ribston,  and  Lewisham  Pippin ;  and  a 
second  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  gr.  to  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  for 
Grange  Apple,  Stirling  Castle,  Baltimore  Pippin,  Lee's 
Nonpareil,  Hardy's  Nonpareil,  and  Scarlet  Winter 
Nonpareil.— For  producing  excellent  clusters  of  re- 
tarded Grapes  two  premiums  were  awarded  ;  the  first 
'°  Mr-  Forgan,  gr.  to  L.  Buchan,  Esq.,  for  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Grizzly  Frontignan  ;  and 
the  next  to  Mr.  Baxter,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  G.  Craig,  Bart., 
for  White  Tokay  and  Syrian.— For  the  finest  specimens 
of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  (12  varieties),  the  medal 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Addison,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 


tlie  kinds  being  Queen  of  Gypsies,   Theresea;  Annie 
Salter,  Hardy,  Princess  Maria,  Queen  Minerva,  Orlando, 
Campestronii,  Formosa,  Vesta,   and   Victory.— For  a 
well-grown  plant  of  Torenia  aBiatica,  in  fine  flower,  a 
certificate  of  merit  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Carstairs  and) 
Kelly.     The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mrs. 
Haig,  for  sending  for  exhibition  splendid  plants  of  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum,  with  Erica  Lamberti  rosea,  and) 
other  winter  flowering  Cape  Heaths  ;    likewise   to  jJ 
Hog,  Esq.,  for  sending  a  rich  collection  of  Chinese  I 
Chrysanthemums,  consisting  of  21  named  varieties,  an* 
to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  for  exhibiting  a 
magnificent   specimen    of    Erica   hiemalis,   9  ft.  high, 
covered  with  flowers.— In  the  class  of  Culinary  Vege- 
tables, premiums  were  this  year   offered  for  Leeks, 
Celery,   and    Onions.      Ten    cultivators   competed   in 
Leeks,  each  producing  six  stems,  and  all  being  well 
blanched.      A   first   premium   was   found  due  to  Mr. 
I'Anson,  the  kind  being  Scotch  Flag  ;  a  second  to  Mr. 
Pousty,  gr.  to  J.  Giles,  Esq.,forMusselburg  Flag  ;  and 
a  third  to  Mr.  Blair,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Renton,  Esq.,  for 
common  broad  leaved.— For  the  best  six  stalks  of  solid 
Celery,  3  red  and  3  white,  there  were  7  competitors. 
A  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pousty,  for  Man- 
chester White  and  Red  ;  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Goodalh 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  for  Manchester  Red, 
and  Goodall's   Broad  White.— In  Onions  there   were 
several  competitors,   each   producing   three  sorts.     A 
first  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  W. 
C.  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  for  Globe,  Strasburgh,  and  James's 
Keeping  ;  and  a  second  to  Mr.  Goodall,  for  Strasburgh, 
Pale  Red,  and  James's  Keeping. — Among  the   extra 
articles  exhibited  on  this  occasion  some  very  large  and 
well-ripened  specimens  of  the  Bem-re"  d'Aremberg  Pear 
sent  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  were 
considered  as  meriting  an  honorary  award.     A  certifi- 
cate of  merit  was  voted  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  a  brace  of 
excellent  Cucumbers,  grown  against  the  back  trellis  of 
a  Vinery.     The  same  cultivator  exhibited  a  bunch  of 
Early  Horn  Carrots,  as  young  and  tender  as  those  pro- 
duced in  spring ;  the  seed  had  been  sown  in  July  last, 
on  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  early  Cabbage  had 
been  taken.     Very  large  samples  of  the  tuberous  roots 
of  Oxalis  Deppei  were  sent  by  Mr.  Clark,  King's  Grange. 
Mr.  M'Naughton  exhibited  Potato  tubers  of  1845, which 
had  been  placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  September,  1846, 
slightly  covered  with  dry  mould  (without  any  watering), 
in  a  house  kept  between  55°  and  60°  Fahr.,  now  pre- 
senting a  fair  crop  of  young  Potatoes.     Mr.  Baxter 
sent  from  Riccarton  Garden  four  very  large  Uvedale 
St.  Germain  Pears,  weighing  together  5£  lbs.  Mr.  Lang 
communicated  specimens  of  a  seedling  Pear,  a.  cross 
between  the  old  Grey  Auchan  and  the  Chaumontelle  ; 
it  was  regarded  as  promising  well,  but  not  being  fully 
ripe  was  remitted  to  the  committee  for  after  considera- 
tion.    Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  sent  a  package  of  Cuba 
Bast.     Seven  new  members  were  admitted,  and  office 
bearers  for  1847  were  elected. 


Outlines  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  By 
A.  Henfrey,  F.L.S.  12mo,  Parts  1  and  2.  Van  Voorst. 
This  little  book  is  a  useful  manual  for  students.  It 
is  rendered  more  especially  valuable  by  the  knowledge 
which  the  author  possesses  of  the  views  of  the  most  re- 
cent German  vegetable  anatomists,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  condensed  and  arranged  them.  It  is  not 
indeed  in  the  minute  details  of  structure  alone  that  Mr. 
Henfrey  has  shown  himself  a  master  of  his  subject ; 
his  views  of  higher  matters  are  lucid  and  judicious! 
Take,  for  example,  his  account  of  what  is  called  mor- 
phology, which  has  so  much  alarmed  the  sapient  Dr. 

John  Murray  and  his  silly  followers  : 

"  Looking  at  vegetables  in  their  generality,  we  may 
say  that  a  plant  consists  of  three  parts,  the  leaf,  the 
stem,  and  the  root ;  although  in  the  lower  classes  it  is 
often  the  case  that  one  or  even  two  of  these  are  wanting. 
Advancing  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cell,  we  find  that 
a  plant  may  be  composed  of  one  of  these  individuals,  or 
phytons  as  they  have  been  called,  producing  its  like,  the 
progeny  immediately  obtaining  an  independent  exist- 
ence ;   or   the   new   individuals  may  remain  attached 
almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  constituting  highly  com- 
pound plants,  the  different  organs  or  phytons  of  which 
undergo  very  various  modifications  of  form  and  acquire 
very  distinct  functions.     Thus  in  a  flowering  plant,  or 
as  a  stronger  example  in  a  forest  tree,  every  leaf  is  to 
be  considered  as  essentially  a  distinct  individual ;  but 
as  a  member  of  a  compound  body,  working  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole.     In  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this,  they  undergo  modifications  to  fit 
them  to  execute  distinct  offices  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant ;   some  are  destined  to  the  nutritive  functions, 
others  to  the  reproductive  ;  and  among  these  latter  we 
find  them  still  further  losing  their  individuality,  and 
becoming  blended  in  all  their  parts  with  their  fellows, 
until  almost  all  trace  of  their  real  origin  is  lost.     This 
is  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  morphology,  the  most 
important  generalisation  in  the  whole  science  of  botany, 
as  affording  a  clear  and  systematic  view  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  a  whole,  in  addition  to  the  important 
relations  it  establishes  with  zoology."' 

The  first  Part  includes  Elementary  Structure,  the 
second  the  Organs  of  Vegetation,  the  third,  which  is  to> 
contain  the  Organs  of  Reproduction  and  General  Phy- 
siology, was  promised  five  months  ago,  but  hasjjnot  yet 

appeared.  

Mr.  Gamer's  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life 
(Longmans)  having  been  formerly  noticed  favourably 
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o.  506,  1844),  we  have  only  to  announce  a  second  edition 
fit, with  considerable  and  useful  additions.  Itis  a  very 
ood  Christmas  present  for  young  people  no  longer 
hildren. 
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Uanual  of  Materia  Medka  and  Therapeutics. 
J.  F.  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  lOrao.  Churchill, 
ledical  works  do  not  generally  come  within  the  limits 
f  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Materia  medica,  which 
lcludes  the  application  of  plants  to  the  cure  of  disease, 
i  the  exception,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
istinction  to  notice  Prof.  Boyle's  compendious  and 
ell  arranged  .Manual.  In  this"  work  about  420  pages 
re  devoted  to  a  classified  account  of  the  principal  me- 
ical  plants  recognised  in  modern  practice,  and  neat 
oodcuts  of  many  of  the  more  remarkable  species  are 
nployed_  in  illustration  of  the  descriptions.  The 
rthor's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  ori- 
atal  drugs,  in  which  he  is  distinguished  beyond  any 
mtemporary,  has  ensured  all  the  accuracy  that  is 
tainable  wherever  such  subjects  are  introduced,  and 
i  matters  beyond  his  personal  knowledge  he  lias  been 
ded  by  the  original  investigations  of  Dr.  Falconer, 
hose  residence  in  Central  Asia  has  been  productive 
'  so  many  great  results  to  science. 
Further  than  such  advantages  as  these  have  enabled 
r.  Royle  to  be  original,  his  work  is  but  the  epitome  of 
lose  of  his  predecessors.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ; 
is  however  the  cream  minus  the  milk  ;  and  in  this 
■spect  it  will  be  highly  valuable  to  students,  to  whom 
2  recommend  it. 

The  following  account  of  the  true  source  of  Asafce- 
la,  which  has  so  long  puzzled  Europeans,  is  new,  and 
:tremely  interesting.  Dr.  Falconer,  who  calls  the 
ant  which  furnishes  this  drug  Narthex  Asafcetida, 
includes  his  description  of  it  with  the  following  re- 
arks  : — 

■  Narthex,  both  in  the  characters  of  the  flowers  and 
luit,  and  in  its '  Pajony-leaved J  habit,  differs  widely 
'am  any  known  species  of  Ferula,  and  appears  to  con- 
fute a  distinct  and  well-marked  genus. 
I  "  In  the  Dardoh  or  Dangree  language  (the  Dardohs 
j'ingfte  Daradi  of  Arrian)  the  plant  is  called  '  Sip  '  or 
iup.'     The  young  shoots  of  the  stem  in  spring  are 
■tzed  as  an  excellent  and  delicate  vegetable. 
u  The  species  would  appear  to  occur  in  the  greatest 
•undance  iu  the  provinces  of  Khorassan  and  Laar  in 
|;rsia,  and  thence  to  extend  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
ains  of  Toorkestan  on  the  Oxus  north  of  the  Hindoo 
hoosh  mountains,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  met 
.th   by  Sir  Alex.  Burnes,  and  on  the  other  to  stretch 
ross  from  Boloochistan,  through  Candahar  and  other 
•ovinces  of  Afghanistan  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Hey  of  the  Indus,  where  it  stops  in  Astore,  and  does 
•t  occur  in  great  abundance.     The  whole  of  this  re- 
on,  which  constitutes  the  head-quarters  of  the  gum- 
aring  Umbelliferae,  possesses  the  common  character 
an  excessively  dry  climate,  indicated  iu  Berghaus's 
i-grometric  map  in  Johnson's  'Physical  Atlas='  bv  a 
I  It  of  white.  ' 

"Besides  the  gum-resin,  the.  fruit  of  Narthex  Asa- 
•tida  is  imported  into  India  from  Persia  and  Affghan- 
an,  under  the  name  of 'Anjoodan.'  being  extensively 
iployed  by  the  native  physicians  in  India  :  'Anjoodan' 
ing  the  epithet  applied  to  the  seed  of  the  'Heengseh,' 
'  Hulteet,'  by  Avicenna,  also  quoted  by  Ktempfer, 
Id    used    by  the    Indo-Persian   and   Arabic   writers 
I  nerally  in  describing  the  Asafcetida  plant.     Another 
|nbelliferous  fruit  is  also  imported  with  it,  and  sold 
t.der  the  name  of  'Dooqoo'  (a  word  evideutly  con- 
cted  with  the  Savaos  of  the    Greeks),    being   reeom- 
;nded  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  '  Anjoodan,'  which 
closely  resembles  in  its  general  appearance.     This  I 
and  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  true  Ferula  ;  it  is 
e  of  the  two  Asafcetida-like  fruits  mentioned  by  Dr. 
>yle  as  occun  ing  in  the  bazaars  of  northern  India, 
e  species  of  Ferula  yielding  this  fruit  may  furnish 
ne  one  of  the  obscurely-known  gum-resins  resembling 
cefatida  produced  in  Persia." 


is  very  deeply  heart-shaped  and  quite  rounded  at  the 
point  ;  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  lip  are  shorter,  and 
less  hairy,  and  the  concavity  at  the  base  of  the  lip  has  a 
much  smaller  central  tubercle.  In  other  respects  the 
two  plants  may  be  regarded  as  being  identical.  Like 
O.  Ru  sii  it  may  either  be  tied  to  a  block  of  wood,  with 
a  little  sphagnum  to  retain  moisture,  or  potted  in  turfy 
heath-mould  iu  the  usual  way.  In  whatever  maimer  it 
is  treated,  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given 
during  the  summer  months,  and  a  d  imp  atmosphere 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  In  winter,  the  soil  or 
moss  about  the  roots  should  bo  allowed  to  become  al- 
most dry,  especially  if  grown  iu  a  pot.  And  since  such 
plants  are  always  benefited  by  being  repotted  once  a 
year,  that  operation  must  be  performed  while  the  plant 
is  dry,  and  iu  a  state  of  rest.— Botanical  Register. 

Garden  Memoranda. 

The  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Turnham- 
green. —  The  Heading-room. — A  second  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lindlev,  to 
the  young  men  in  the  garden,  on  Mondav  last.  The 
subject  was,  "  Plants  feed  on  charcoal.  How  is  that, 
and  whence  do  they  get  it !" 

The  first  poiut  of  science  to  be  known  by  gar- 
deners, properly  so  called  (as  distinguished  from  gar- 
den-labourers), said  Dr.  Lindley,  is,  what  consti- 
tutes the  food  of  a  plant.  This  is  ascertained  by  ex- 
amining its  chemical  condition.  What  it  contains  is 
what  it  feeds  on.  Plants  were  stated  to  have  man- 
kinds of  food,  the  first  of  which  in  importance  was  char- 
coal. This  was  proved  by  charring  a  piece  of  Willow- 
wood,  in  a  test  tube,  over  a  spirit  "lamp  ;  whereby  the 
water  and  other  volatile  matters  were  driven  off,  the 
mass  of  what  remained  being  carbon  or  charcoal. 
But  charcoal  varies  greatly  in  its  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  diamond  is  char- 
coal in  its  purest  state,  and  charcoal  is  often 
combined  with  other  bodies,  whose 
would   least   indicate    its 


on  the  chalk  thau  is  Pious  pumilio,  Larix  daurica,  anp 
Pinus  nigricans.  The  Deodara  Pine  promises  also  to 
Hounen  on  the  chalk.  Of  shrubs  which  sneceed  excel- 
cntly  on  the  chalk,  are  the  varieties  of  Berberis,  Phil- 
Jyrea,  Ribes,  Spireea,  and  Viburnum,  to  which  Mr. 
launton  adds  Mahonia  renenu,  though  usually  consi- 
dered a  peat  plant.  Of  common  garden  flowers,  the 
most  successful  are  Aconite,  Campanula,  CEnothera, 
Lupine,  Picony,  Phlox,  Potentilla,  and  Veronica.— 
Johnson  s  Gardeners'  Almanac. 

Wath  for  Green  Fly — A  solution  of  polysulphuret 
Di  calcium,  obtained  by  boiling  lime  and  flowers  of  sul- 
phur m  water,  is  very  destructive  to  aphides,  and  is 
not  infrequently  employed  by  gardeners  for  this  pur- 
pose.—  I  harmaccutical  Journal. 

JusHng'sSt.  Allan's  Grape.— It  is  but  .-eld  im  that 
a  seedling  Grape  is  obtained  which  can  be  recommended 
m  preference  to  those  varieties  that  have  been  long  in 
11  more  rarely  do  seedlings  possess 


IJew  Garden  Plants. 

Holbollia  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Holbollia. 
\Half  hardy  climber.  (Lardizabalads.*)  Nipal. 
iom  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  of  Sketty  Hall,  near  Swan- 
k  with  whom  it  flowered,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
Europe,  en  a  south  wall,  without  protection,  in  the 
ginning  of  last  March.  Other  plants,  in  the  stove 
I  conservatory,  have  shewn  no  disposition  to  blossom, 
is  a  plant  of  interest,  notwithstanding  the  greenness 
its  flowers.  But  it  is  sweet-scented.  Mr.  Dillwyn 
orms  us  that  the  female  blossoms  have  a  faint  sweet 
ell,  such  as  is  common  in  flowers  of  the  same  colour, 
i  this  smell  is  infinitely  more  powerful  in  the  males' 
ich  towards  sunset  fill  the  air,  in  favourable  weather) 
several  yards  around,  with  a  delicious  perfume.  The 
:er  appear  later  than  the  females :  there  was  full  ten 
-s  between  the  first  opening  of  the  two  sexes. — Bota- 
al  Register. 

Odontoglossum  membranaceom.  Membrane- 
heathed  Tuothtongue.  Stove  Epiphyte.  (Orchids.*) 
ilexico. 

s  delicious  species,  for  so  it  deserves  to  be  called,  on 
ount  of  its  agreeable  odour  and  delicate  flowers— 
I  delicious  species  is  quite  like  0.  Cervantesii  in 
eral  appearance,  and  may  possibly  be  a  mere  variety 
t.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  following  respects  : — 
flowers  are  whiter  and  rather  larger,  aud  the  lip  is 
tted  at  the  b.ise  ;  its  petals  are  much  blunter ;  its  lip 


appearance 
presence.  Loaf  sugar  was 
shown  to  be  composed  of  charcoal  and  water,  by  plac- 
ing some  in  a  glass  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which 
drew  off  the  water  and  left  the  charcoal  behind.  Starch 
was  proved  in  like  manner  to  consist  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  solid  charcoal.  Oil  of  turpentine  (carbon 
and  hydrogen)  was  shown  to  contain  charcoal,  by  sepa- 
rating the  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  the  charcoal  remain- 
ing behind.  It  was  added  that  charcoal  may  also  exist 
in  the  form  of  air  or  gaseous  matter  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  carbonic  acid,  or  a  combination  of  char- 
coal and  oxygen.  (Owing  to  an  accident  the  proof 
of  this,  by  separating  the  charcoal  and  oxygen,  was 
deferred.)  But  although  these  substances  were  all 
proved  to  contain  more  or  less  charcoal,  they  do  not  all 
possess  it  in  a  fit  state  for  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  plants.  Those  substances  only  can  be  benefi- 
cially applied  as  food  which  contain  charcoal  in  a  form 
capable  of  being  taken  up  through  the  skin  and  leaves 
of  plants.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  not  food  for  plants,  al- 
though it  contains  charcoal.  Sugar  and  starch  are 
when  internal  ;  but  not  when  external,  partly  because 
solids  cannot  be  taken  up.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  dissolved,  whichreadily  takes  placein  the  tissue 
of  plants.  Sugar,  however,  might  be  used  as  external 
food,  in  minute  quantity,  if  it  were  worth  while.  Char- 
coal itself  is  not  fit  food  forplants  until  it  becomes  gaseous. 
This  is  the  form  iu  which  Nature  herself  provides  it. 
From  3  o  8  per  thousand  parts  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  the  heavy  gas  so  destruc- 
tive to  animal  life,  often  found  at  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  mines.  It  is  supplied  in  considerable  abundance 
from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  but  the 
great  source  of  supply  is  the  animal  kingdom.     Indeed 


cultivation 

any  of  that  peculiarly  rich  flavour  which  char; 
the  Muscats  of  Alexandria  and  the  Frontignans.  A 
Ijrape  having  the  high  qualities  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  not  liable  to  shank  and  shrivel  as  every 
gardener  is  aware  the  Frontignans  are  too  apt  to  do, 
must  be  a  great  acquisition  ;  and  such  the  seedling  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  notice  will  undoubteldlv  prove. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Josling,  Seedsman,'&e,  St. 
Albau  s,  from  seed  sown  about  six  years  ago  ;  and  a  notice 
of  its  fruit  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1  545, 
page  600,  as  being  excellent,  rich  and  sugary,  with  a 
Frontignan  flavour  ;  and  that  the  variety  was  deserving 
of  extensive  circulation.  This  year  fruit  of  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Regent- street, 
September  1st,  for  which  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded.  The  bunch,  supported  by  a  strong  footstalk, 
is  very  long  and  tapering,  with"  strong  diverging 
shoulders.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  V  lute  Frontignan,  round,  greenish-white,  acquiring 
a  tinge  of  golden-yellow  when  well  ripened.  Fle'sh 
rather  firmer  than  that  of  the  Frontignan  Grapes,  but 
not  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very 
rich  and  sugary,  with  a  Frontignan  flavour.  The 
leaves,  in  their  general  outline,  are  tolerably  round, 
their  lobes  not  deep,  but  the  serratures  are  tolerably 
sharp  ;  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  remark- 
ably glabrous,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  On  the 
whole  the  leaves  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  the  berries,  how- 
ever, differ  in  being  decidedly  round,  like  those  of  the 
Frontignans  ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  not  gla- 
brous, being  furnished  with  bristly  hairs  at  and  near  the 
axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  It  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  other  variety  known.  The  following  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Josling  in  reply  to  inquiries 
respecting  this  excellent  Grape  :— "  About  six  years 
ago  I  sowed  some  seeds  of  Grapes  disfigured  by  wasps, 
of  the  White  Muscat,  White  Hamburgh,  or  Large 
White  Nice,  White  Muscadine,  and  White  Sweet- water; 
the  Frontignan  I  did  not  grow  at  the  time.  These 
were  gathered  and  sown  promiscuously,  so  that  I  can- 
not say  positively  from  which  of  these  sorts  the  variety 
in  question  has  originated.  My  opiniou  is,  that  it  is 
between  the  White  Nice  and  the  Muscat ;  these  grew 
side  by  side.  In  the  following  autumn,  after  the  seed- 
lings came  up,  two  weie  planted  by  the  side  of  each 
Vine  already  growing  ;  and  the  shoots  trained  up  the 
rafters  inside.  Most  of  these  have  fruited,  but  proving 
worthless  have  since  been  cut  away.  I  reserved  three, 
besides  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion, but  they  are  much  inferior  to  it.  For  this  I  made 
space  by  cutting  away  the  original  Vine,  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh, by  the  side  of  which  it  was  planted.  It  differs 
most  distinctly  from  the  White  Frontignan,  from  the 


there  is,  perhaps,  no  arrangement  in  the  whole  economy    time   of  showing  fruit,    until,  and   when,    ripe. 

of  Nature  more  beautiful  thau  that  observed  in  relation  |  showing    its  fruit    the    branches    are    very   long,   on 

[as.     It  maintains  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  J  amazingly  stout  footstalks,  which  strut  diagonally  from 

the  Vine  in  a  manner  very  different  from  any  I  grow. 

At  this  stage  they  are  very  conspicuous  throughout  the 


See  Lindley's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 
■e  terms. 


the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  What  is  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  poison  to  it 
is  food  in  its  best  form  for  the  vegetable  world.  But 
notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  of  animals,  the  atmosphere  contains  but  a 
small  quantity,  as  was  before  stated,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  giving  motion  to  the  air  iu  hothouses.  For 
plants  feed  through  their  leaves  and  skin,  as  well  as  by 
their  roots,  and  it  is  obvious  that  air  passing  quickly- 
over  the  surface  of  a  plant  will  paw  with  its  car- 
bonic acid  in  greater  abundance  than  when  it  rests  upon 
the  absorbing  surface  in  tranquillity.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  action  of  an  Argind  lamp. 
As  to  the  roots,  it  was  explained  that  they  require  that 
air  containing  "carbonic;  acid  should  have  the  freest 
access  to  them,  on  which  good  potting  greatly  depended, 
as  does  the  operation  of  draining,  which  derives  a  large 
part  of  its  advantage  from  the  freedom  with  which 
carbonic  ac;d  can  find  its]  way  to  the  roots  of  plants 
through  the  numerous  chinks  and  crevices  that  lead 
the  water  into  the  drains.  Many  other  experiments 
besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned  were  per- 
formed, in  illustration  of  these  facts. 

^Miscellaneous. 

Chalk  Soils. — The  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  which 
we  have  observed  most  flourishing  on  chalky  soils,  are 
the  following  ;  though  many  others  will  grow  there  less 
vigorously.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Ash,  Elm,  Ame- 
lanchier,  and  CratEegus.  Mr.  Taunton  also  finds  the 
Maple  grow  well  upon  the  chalk  hills.  Of  the  Pines, 
we  hope  never  to  see  planted  there  the  disgustful  Scotch 
Fir ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation  for  no  one  super- 
excellent  qualfty,  and  is  far  less  successful  and  enduring 


house.  After  this  the  berries  assume  a  dark-green 
colour,  the  Frontignan  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  it  shoulders, 
the  Frontignan  does  not ;  the  bunch  tapers  to  a  point, 
the  Frontignan  is  more  cylindrical ;  the  footstalk 
throughout  the  bunch  is  very  stiff,  the  Frontignan 
hangs  loosely.  In  flavour  it  approaches  the  Frontignan 
more  than  any  other  Grape ;  but  even  in  this  respect, 
it  differs  materially,  the  berry  in  the  mouth  having 
more  substance,  and  being  more  sugary  and  sweetmeat 
like  ;  when  ripe  it  assumes  a  dark-gold  colour.  The 
berries  have  their  pedicels  well  extended,  so  that  much 
thinning  is  not  required.  With  regard  to  the  foliage, 
on  first  breaking  it  has  not  that  white  mealy  appearance 
which  the  Frontignans  have  ;  it  more  resembles  the 
Black  Hamburgh  in  all  its  habits  of  growth.  In 
ripening,  this  variety  is  rather  later  than  the  Frontig- 
nan, and  has  not  shanked  with  me,  nor  shrivelled  in 
the  berry,  as  does  the  Frontignan.  I  have  grown  30 
rafters  of  Grapes  in  three  houses,  of  the  leading  kinds, 
within  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  I  can  assert  that  it  is 
decidedly  distinct  from  any  that  I  grow.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  strong  and  robust ;  and  altogether  I  consider 
it  a  valuable  variety."  In  this  opinion  I  concur.— 
Thompson  in  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Bees  in  a  Bed. — A  known  correspondent  mentions 
that  a  friend  of  his  whose  calling  took  him  and  his  wife 
from  home,  and  who  had  not  visited  their  house  since 
the  May  term  till  the  8th  of  the  present  month  (Dec), 
found  on  removing  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  a  bees'  nest 
amongst  the  blankets,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  or 
larger,  the  variety  being  what  is  called  the  foggy  bee. 
None  were  alive,  all  their  store  being  gone.     The  only 
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inlet" to  their  private  chamber  was  by  a  small-  chiak  of 
a,  window,  which  was  open  and  shut  daily  by  a  friend 
from  the  outside. 

Alkali  Works  and  Vegetation. — We  some  time  since 
Drought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  necessity 
■which  Sir  John  Gerard  found  of  proceeding  against  cer- 
tain alkali  manufacturers  for  the  enormous  injury  done 
to  his  woods.  Two  of  the  cases  were  decided  in  court 
in  his  favour,  one  was  compromised,  and  one  was  re- 
ferred. We  now  learn  that  the  arbitrator  has  awarded 
300/.  for  the  damages  committed,  and  directed  the  de- 
fendants to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  reference,  so  that 
the  total  damages  have  been  as  follows  :— Muspratt, 
1000?.  ;  Crosfield,  400/.  ;  Gamble,  300/.  ;  Kurtz,  300/. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  verdicts  will  have  the  effect 
ef  putting  down  such  intolerable  nuisances. 

The  Chameleon. — Chameleons  spend  their  lives  in 
trees,  for  clinging  to  the  branches  of  which  their 
organisation  is  admirably  adapted.  On  trees  they  lie 
in  wait  for  insects  which  constitute  their  food ;  in  catch- 
ing which,  they  are  probably  aided  by  their  extraor- 
dinary faculty  of  changing  their  colour,  so  as  to  be  able. 
to  conceal  themselves.  They  possess  extraordinary 
power  of  abstaining  from  food.  Hence  arose  the  notion 
that  they  lived  on  air.  Their  power  of  changing 
colour  depends  on  there  existing  in  the  skin  two  layers 
of  pigment  or  colouring  mat'er,  placed  one  above 
another,  which  the  animal  can  influence  by  means  of  a 
mechanism  given  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  produce 
various  hues.  Its  lung  is  so  large,  that  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  filling  every  part  of  the  body  with  air,  so 
as  to  double  its  size.  This  is  done  by  gentle  irregular 
efforts.  Chameleons  are  inoffensive,  but  irascible  one 
with  another.  In  a  state  of  excitement,  they  change 
colour  rapidly,  dark,  yellow,  or  grey  :  when  quiescent, 
they  then  pass  into  green,  purple,  or  black. —  The 
People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  ensuing  Week.) 

Preparations  for  Spring. — It  may  appear  somewhat 
early  to  offer  admonitions  on  this  head,  but  such  is  the 
pressure  of  business  soon  after  Christmas  has  passed,  that 
no  amount  of  precaution  can  be  considered  too  great 
where  general  gardening  has  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  ensuing  year  according  to  the  high  practice  of  the 
present  day.  The  first  point  of  advice  I  would  offer  is 
to  let  no  alterations,  planting,  &c ,  trench  on  the 
routine  business  of  the  garden  affairs.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly right  to  plant  all  that  can  be  planted 
in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  equally  urgent  to  carry 
on  the  matters  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard. 
When  these  things  are  of  necessity  delayed  until 
spring,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  some 
importance.  All  the  pruning,  excepting  Figs  and 
Apricots,  and  most  of  the  nailing  of  wall  frees,  as  well 
as  the  training  of  espaliers,  should  be  finished  if  pos- 
sible by  new-year's-day  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
bush  fruit.  The  making  of  borders  or  stations  for  fruit 
trees,  too,  should  be  autumn  business  ;  indeed,  where 
new  soil  has  to  bs  introduced,  September  or  October  is 
the  most  fitting  time,  as  the  best  of  soils  may  be 
seriously  injured  by  moving  them  in  a  wet  state.  No 
time  should  be  lost,  when  the  weather  is  foul,  in  getting 
on  with  the  in-doors  work,  as  suggested  in  the  Calendar 
for  the  last  week  in  October.  All  matting  or  bast  re- 
quired for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  cut,  sorted,  and 
hung  up  ready  for  use.  Besoms  and  baskets  also  pre- 
pared. The  tool-house  should  be  examined,  and  put  in 
an  efficient  state  ;  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  of  this  kind 
done  that  is  possible. 

CONSERVATORIES,  STOVE,  <fce. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemums 
having  in  one  house  or  other  caused  a  disarrangement 
of  part  of  the  stock,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
at  this  time  to  get  such  back  in  their  places,  or  so 
to  re-arrange  matters,  that  groups,  or  tribes,  may  oc- 
cupy situations  according  to  their  habits.  Placing  things 
for  effect,  should,  if  possible,  be  subordinate  to  this 
point  in  some  degree  ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  placing 
plants  where  they  will  not  thrive  ?  The  Chrysanthe- 
mums, decaying,  should  be  cut  down,  suffered  to  be- 
come somewhat  dry,  and  removed  to  cold  frames. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  frame  room,  may  secure  them 
in  some  shed  or  outhouse  for  a  few  weeks,  covering 
them  over  head  with  clean  straw  whilst  the  frost  lasts. 
If  they  are  slightly  frozen  here  it  will  not  signify  ;  only 
take  care  I  hat  they  do  not  thaw  too  suddenly.  Stove 
and  Orchids. — Little  can  be  said  here  at  preseDt. 
Use  moderation  in  heat,  ventilation,  and  atmospheric 
moisture.  Beware  of  exciting  the  buds  of  Orchids  be- 
fore their  time.  Do  this  and  keep  a  somewhat  drier 
atmosphere  until  the  middle  of  January. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  FORCING. 
Early  Vines,  Peaches,  cj'c — Where  forcing  has  com- 
menced, and  the  roots  are  outside,  every  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  borders.  I  must  presume,  in 
the  first  place,  that  frost  has  never  been  allowed  to 
enter.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  a  fermentation  in  the 
covering  material  of  the  border— 80°  or  90°,  if  possible. 
Any  kind  of  covering,  such  as  tarpaulin,  to  throw  off  the 
rains  and  snows,  would  be  invaluable,  and  would  confine 
the  powers  of  the  fermenting  matter.  If  room  to  spare  in 
these  structures,  now  is  a  good  time  to  pot  some  Kidney 
Beans.  The  Fulmar's  Dwarf  is  a  very  good  early  kind. 
Some   early   Ash-leaved    Kidney  Potatoes    should  be 


potted,  to  turn  out  with  balls,  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
into   a  pit  or  frame.     Mushroom-house. — This  house, 
when  sufficiently  roomy,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  struc- 
tures about  a  garden  establishment.     Seakale  may  be 
forced  here  in  constant  succession  with  as  little  trouble 
as  raising  a  crop  of  small  salad.     The  old  plan  of  rais- 
ing a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  over  the  crown  out 
doors,  is  a  process  somewhat  resembling  the  labours  of 
Sisyphus,  when  compared  with  this.     I  have  followed 
the  plan   for  10  or  12  years,  and  can  bear  ample  tes- 
timony   to    its    certainty,   simplicity,     and    economy. 
It  is  equally  adapted  for  Rhubarb  forcing.     Nothing  is 
needed  but  a  long,  narrow  pit  along  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  on  the  one  or  both  sides,  the  top  of  the  pit  level 
with  the  floor.     It  should  be  4  feet  deep,  and  filled  in 
portions  as  wanted,  with  any  hot,  fermenting  material, 
to  within  half  a  yard  of  the  top,  which  would  be  very 
perfect  if  covered  with  a  lid.     The  Kale  and  Rhubarb 
must  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  mat- 
ters, as  thick  as  it  can  stand,  and  then  filled  in  lightly 
with  fine  old  tan.     If  it  get  too  hot,  say  exceeding  85°, 
reduce    it    frequently  with  water,  putting  a   handful  of 
salt  in  about  6  gallons.     Chicory  roots  may  he  placed 
in   a   circle    round   roomy   pots,  and   set  on  the    flues 
of    this     house.       The     Lily    of     the     Valley,     too, 
may    be    plunged    over-head    in    a   fermenting    body 
of  70°  here,  uutil  the  blossom-spikes  appear,  when  it 
must  be  inured  to  the  light,  but  in  the  most  gi'adual  and 
cautious  way  imaginable.     The  early-potted  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi  may  be  served  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Lilies,  taking  care  not  to  withdraw  them  until  the  pots 
are   nearly  full  of  roots.     Many  other  uses   may  be 
found  for  this  house,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

.FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Have  an  eye  to  the  protection  of  tender  things  here ; 
aud  in  moderate  weather,  especially  if  dry,  open  the 
canopies  or  coverings  a  little  for  a  few  hours,  once  a 
week  or  so,  in  order  to  dispel  damp.  Do  not,  however, 
suffer  the  sun  to  shine  on  things  of  this  kind  by  any 
means.  If  the  frost  continues,  a  scheme  of  the  masses 
or  beds  might  be  decided  on,  and  the  soil  renewed  ac- 
cording to  character  of  the  flower. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Little  can  be  done  now  except  in  the  way  of  pre 
paration  and  should  the  present  frosty  weather  continue, 
it  will  afford  every  opportunity  of  having  all  the  com 
post  heaps  thoroughly  frozen  ;  by  repeatedly  removing 
the  encrusted  surface,  aud  piling  it  up  every  morning, 
many  of  the  insects  and  their  eggs  will  be  destroyed,  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cultivator.  It  will 
also  be  a  good  time  to  cart  turf  sods,  peat,  &c,  &c, 
and  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
various  plants  and  flowers,  without  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  grow  them  successfully.  If  leaden  pegs 
are  used  for  layering  Carnations  (and  these  we  should 
always  recommend  in  preference  to  Bracken  or  Fern) 
a  fresh  stock  may  be  cast  and  the  old  ones  cleaned  and 
straightened.  If  the  florist  can  mend  his  own  hand- 
glasses and  shades,  these  ought  now  to  be  done,  and  the 
metallic  wire  which  has  been  used  for  attaching  the 
stems  of  Carnations  or  Tulips  to  their  support,  should 
be  made  ready  for  use,  and  stored  away  in  its  place  till 
the  returning  season  renders  it  available.  Rabbits 
during  the  severe  weather  will  be  apt  to  attack  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  Mr. 
Rivers's  plan  of  dipping  small  square  pieces  of  cloth 
into  brimstone,  and  tying  them  to  sticks,  and  inserting 
the  sticks  in  the  ground  round  the  beds. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 
The  prime  Celery  beds  should  be  immediately  co- 
vered, when  frozen,  with  clean  straw  6  inches  thick. 
Let  all  other  vegetables  have  due  attention.  Let  all 
manure  be  wheeled  out,  aud  proceed  with  pruning, 
nailing,  he.,  as  advised  in  the  commencement  of  this 
day's  Calendar. 

COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
The  cottager  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  Ice  King, 
more  especially  as  to  his  Potato  pit.  If  a  good  breadth 
of  the  Green  Kale  was  planted  in  due  time,  as  recom- 
mended, he  will  perceive  the  great  value  of  this  hardy 
green.  The  heads  may  be  cut  now  successively.  If 
he  has  Savoys  in  heart,  they  had  better  be  used  first, 
as  frost  may  destroy  them  ;  the  same-^assy  be  said  of 
White-hearted  Cabbage  or  CoJeworts. 

FORESTING. 
This  settled  frosty  weather  will  afford  excellent  op. 
portunities  for  thinning  plantations,  and  felling  timber 
trees,   excepting  the  Oak.     It  will  be  well  to  lose  no 
time,  especially  where  much  planting  has  to  be  done. 


itate  of  thevVeather  at;  Chiswiek  during  the  last  20  years,  for  the 
^nsmue-  '-Vgek  ending  Deo  26,  1846. 


State  ol  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  ending  Deo.  17.  1846,  ea 
observodat  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chlewlck 
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Jl — Frosty  :  slight  unniv  ;  clear  and  iroBty  a'  night 
12— Sharp  frost ;  cloiidy;  snow  shower;  frosty 
13 — Frcny:  partially  overcast ;  cloudy;  Intense  ffOBt  at  right 
14— Severe  frost;  dear;   frosty  throughout 
16— Kevore  frost;  dergfiy  and  unlform'y  overcast;  frostyj  tvilh  b:lsk 
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The  highest  temperatuie  during  the  4liove  period  oei-nrrert  on  the  2,i 
1827— therm.  68*  :  aori  thelotvert  on  the  24(h,  IPSO— therm.  10".  Theaveres 
temperature  of  the  night  of  the  25  k  ie  lower  than  that  of  any  o:her  tlgb 
throughout  the  year. 


T-To'cices  to  CoT-resjjondeBts. 

The  Fourth  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COT  1 AGERS'  CALEN- 
DAR is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  copy  An  Index  has  been 
added.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for  distribution  among 
their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 

Post-oepice  Oedees — In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  are  now  constantly  being  experienced  by  parties  whq 
wish  to  lemit  small  sums  to  the  office  of  the  Gaedenees' 
CnEONiCLE  for  Advertising,  we  have  to  request  that  all  Post! 
office  orders  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Mat: 
thews,  5,  Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent-garden,  and  made 
payable  at  the  Post-office,  ISO,  Strand,  London.  Post-office 
orders,  remitted  by  subscribers  for  the  Paper,  should  be  senl 
to  the  respective  Agents  who  supply  them. 

Analyses — Investigator — The  process  of  analyzing  organic  mat. 
ter  is  long  and  tedious,  besides  which  it  requires  much  pratw 
tice  and  experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  re-agents 
It  is  in  fact  beyond  the  skill  of  amateurs.  Those  who  wish  t( 
make  the  attempt  must  procure  the  books  written  on  the 
subject,  among  which  are  Parnell's  "  Elements"  andFrese- 
nius' "  Chemical  Analysis." 

Andeomed-as— X  Y — Floribunda,  Speciosa,  Axillaris,  Poll, 
folia.11 

Books — Quassitwm — "  School  Botany." 

"Dahlias — E  V — Pooh!  let  that  pass. 

Evebgeeen  Ceeepees— X  T— Cratoagus  pyracantha,  Cotone. 
aster  rotundifolia,  Caprifolium  sempervirens  and  Magnolia 
grandinora.H 

Eveegeeen  Hoses— X  Y—  Adelaide  d'Orleans,  Donna  Maria 
Prineesse  Marie,  Felicite  perpetuelle.il 

Fences—  WE  IP-We  do  not  know  to  what  fences  you  allude. 
Be  so  good  as  give  us  the  page. 

Heating — D  M—We  must  once  more  state  distinctly  that  we 
do  not  furnish  plans  of  heating.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You  should  apply  to  those  who  construct  Polmaise 
apparatus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  thf 
plan. 

Htbeadlic  Machines— Wercally  must  close  this  subject.  "I 
Millowner  "  assures  us  that  Mr.  Legg's  "  invention"  is  old, 
and  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  another  party  asj 
sertsthat  it  is  new.  We  believe  that  we  have  ascertained 
the  fact  to  be,  that  it  is  a  water  wheel  working  pumps,  witf 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  air  vessels,-  either  the  very  sara 
as  one  used  bv  Braithwaite-and  others,  or  not  materiaU] 
different.  As" we  said  before,  all  further  discussion  must  gj 
into  the  advertisement  columns. 

Insects-./ .4  B— Your  box  wa6  crushed  and  everything  in  it,  u| 
cannot  therefore  tell  you  more  than  that  it  is  the  caterpillar 
of  a  moth.  If  you  will  send  some  enclosed  in  a  quiil  we  will 
rear  them.  The  only  remedy  is  to  bake  the  infested  bookl 
in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  will  not  singe  a  feather,  or  tt. 
wash  the  affected  parts  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  all 
probability  the  moths  breed  in  some  woollen  materials  is 
the  room.  li.  _       .,  ,    ,'l 

Ivy— A  Svb— Trench  the  border  well,  plant  well-rooted  plana 
of  the  Irish  variety  in  pits,  and  add  a  little  rotten  dung  as  a 
mulching.  Nothing  more  can  be  done.  Take  care  to  spread 
the  roots  out  carefully,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  a  ball.         : 

Law—  W  F—  It  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  U.  to  avoid  disputes  than 
20J  to  settle  them.  If  you  can  trust  your  landlord,  you  maj 
take  the  risk  of  your  plan.  All  depends  on  that.  An  agree, 
ment,  if  stamped,  is  equally  legal, whether  it  is  drawn  by  one 
man  or  another ;  but  the  probability  is  that  a  man  unao. 
quainted  with  law  will  stamp  what  is  unintelligible,  or  sus- 
ceptible of  more  interpretations  than  one. 

Names  of  Fedits— A  M—l,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester  (stewmglj 

2,   Glout  Morceau.  II J  G  E—  Beurre  d'Aremherg.  || • 

PF.  litigate— Minchall  Crab.  II  . 

Names  or 'Plants— When  plants  are  sent  to  be  named,  it  a 
most  particularly  requested  that  they  may  be  in  flower,  and 
as  perfect  as  circumstances  permit.  Most  especially  is  J 
requested  that  the  country  whence  they  have  been  received} 
and  whether  they  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs,  hardj 
greenhouse,  or  stove  plants  may  be  stated  ;  because  speck 
mens  by  post  are  generally  bad  and  incomplete,  and  mucll 
valuable  time,  which  such  information  would  save,  is  need. 

lesslv  wasted. S  Warnford— Thorea  will  he  found  at  p.  22, 

and'Hormospora  at  p.  18  of  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
The  book  was  Koch's  "Synopsis  Flora?  Germanica;.' 

Planting—  Constant  B— Your  inquiry  was  answered  in  s 
Leading  Article  last  week. 

Rats— Sttd— We  can  say  no  move  than  we  have  said.  With  u 
it  answered  perfectly.    You  should  consult  the  vendor. 

Rhododendeons—  X  Y—  Azaleoides,  Catawbiense,  Ferrugl- 
neum,  Ponticum  (dark  var.),  Maximum  album,  Nobleanum, 
Smithianum,  Pictum.H 

Misc— A  Constant  R— Labradour  1  We  never  before  heard  of 
such  a  vegetable.  Your  description  reads  like  that  of  the 
Arracacha,  the  nature  of  which  was  explained  some  mouths 

since. A  B—  Plant  Fig  trees  now,  or  as  soon  as  frost  ha» 

gone,  or  any  time  in  winter,  matting  them  up  well  to  secure 
them  from  frost.  If  they  are  in  pots  plant  them  in  May.  — r 
E  L  X> — Neither  animals  nor  plants  can  be  named  from  rude 
description  ;  nor  dowe  undertake  to  name  the  former,  unlesl 
tbev  are  directly  connected  with  agriculture  or  horticulture 

"-N  S  B—  Cedars  of  Lebanon   cannot  he  procured  from 

Mount  Lebanon  unless  some  traveller  will  execute  the  com- 
mission ;  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  succeed 
November  is  themonth  to  try  the  experiment  in.  They  must 
be  packed  in  damp  Moss  in  a  close  ease,  and  sent  down  to 
some  Syrian  port,  to  a  trusty  agent,  who  will  get  them  on 
board  one  of  the  regular  steamers.  That  done,  the  chances 
are  10  to  1  againstyour  receiving  anything  more  satisfactorj 
than  a  case  full  of  dead  wood,  and  a  bill  of  freight  to  pay.— 
i  MN—  For  the    price  of  superphosphate  of  lime  see  Mr. 

Lawes'  advertisement  in  another  column.  % Clericus — Your 

plants  should  not  be  sprinkled  overhead  with  water  in 
winter,  more  especially  during  frosty  weather.  To  have 
Roses  in  bloom  in  January  the  plants  should  have  been 
placed  in  heat  in  the  beginning  of  November.  During  forcing 
the  heat  should  he  kept  up  to  about  60°,  and  the  plants  should 
have  abundance  of  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 

house  in  which  they  are  kept. { Sambucus — All  the  different" 

kinds  of  Elder  may  be  propagated  in  hbundance  by  cuttings 
and  seeds.  The  latter  mode  may  possibly  suit  your  purpose 
best.J W Baker— The  article  on  Fruit-tree  Borders,  in  an- 
other column,  will  possibly  suit  your  purpose.  The  Nos, 
next  week.J 
*=*  As  usual, many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  areunavoidably  detained  till  the  necessary  inquiries 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  contributions  is  still 
delayed. 
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HORSE  WORKS.  —Wanted  to  Purchase,  a  good 
Second-hand  HORSE  WORKS  for  Driving  Chan-cutters, 
Threshing  Machines,  etc.— Direct  to  W.  W.,  at  Mr.  Hare's, 
S,wan  Stables,  St.  Alartiii's-lane. 


tEtje  &QtfctiItm'a][  €&a;ette. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1846. 

MEETINGS  POR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

IVhdsespiv,  Deo.    23-  Aj^iiuuhuial  Socti»»v  «f  England. 

Thursday,        —    21— AglluuJiurftllmp.'Sac.  of  IrpKnd. 

Thursday,        —    31 — Agrlca'tuial  Imp.  Soc.of  Irtland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Roes — An'.tim  UlIoo- Comuy  Cuik — Lincoln — Puritrliogton, 


Dec.  21-BmW 
—     2d—  Hcrclt-rd 


FARMERS'  OLUBS. 
|      Dec.  £0- 


31  —  B.l.over-Ottery  St.  Mary 


Our  columns  again  bear  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  is  taken  in  the  subject  of  Tenant  Right. 
It  is  a  question,  the  fullest  discussion  of  which  shall 
be  admitted  here— no  attempt  to  damp  public  feel- 
ing on  this  matter  shall  be  made  by  us. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
thinkers  engaged  on  this  subject  ;  and  as  it  is  from 
the  bias  which  they  respectively  exhibit  that  their 
differences  arise,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  state  the 
principle  on  which  in  either  case  this  bias  appears 
to  rest.  The  one  party,  and  our  correspondent 
"  R.  L."  must  permit  us  to  name  him  here,  with  an 
eye — sometimes,  no  doubt,  unconsciously — resting 
ontheday  whenOwners  and  Tenants  were  Lords  and 
Serfs — are  for  maintaining  that  form  of  this  relation- 
ship whcih  alone  the  19th  century  will  permit,  viz., 
as  regards  the  Tenant,  a  "loyal  affection  for,  and 
dependance  on"  the  Landlord.  Words  which  if 
seldom  so  boldly  used  as  our  correspondent  has 
used  them  (see  page  7S0),  imply  an  idea  which  is 
familiar  enough  to  many.  This  idea  takes  its  full 
development  when  its  advocate  is  daring  enough  to 
attempt  its  justification  on  the  plea  of  that  serfdom 
which  characterised  the  monstrous  state  of  society 
prevalentcenturies  ago — astate  of  society  from  which 
no  man  will  coolly  draw  either  inference  or  argu- 
ment except  for  use  as  warning  or  contrast.  And 
this  is  true  whether  our  present  'Lords'  and  Tenants 
be  or  be  not  the  heirs  respectively  of  the  Lords  and 
Serfs  of  former  days  ;  a  thing  which,  while  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  "  R.  L.'s  "  position,  he  will  find  it  some-j 
what  difficult  to  prove.  This  idea  of  "  loyal  affec- 
tion, &c."  takes  on  the  other  hand  its  most  graceful 
and — if  one  cannot  praise  it,  at  all  events— its 
blameless  form  in  (as  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge) 
the  case  of  many  a  good  Landlord  and  contented 
Tenant  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  county.  And 
between  these  extremes  it  exhibits  itself  in  various 
aspects  of  the  "  Friend  and  Father"  system  carica- 
tured (?)  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  the  persons  of  '  Sir 
Joseph  Bowley  '  and  his  dependants.  It  is  some- 
times harmless,  as  we  have  said  ;  frequently,  how- 
ever, disgusting  both  to  Tenant  and  we '  should 
imagine  to  Landlord  spectators  also  ;  never  praise- 
worthy, for  this  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  mark  of 
that  kind  of  inferiority  in  the  many  which  all  good 
men  are  trying  to  diminish — an  inferiority  based 
upon  the  want  of  education.  By  and  bye  we  shall 
have  all  the  land — as  great  part  of  it  no  doubt 
already  is — cultivatedby  intelligent  and  uprightmen  ; 
-what  then  will  become  of  the  word  'loyal'  and  of 
that  sort  of 'dependance' which  is  implied  by  it, 
in  "  R.  L.'s"  beau  ideal  of  the  connection  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant  ?  The  'affection'  will  doubt- 
less generally  remain,  but  it  will  be  the  result  not 
of  blind  habit  or  hereditary  dependance,  but  of  a 
manly  appreciation  of  character. 

And  then  the  idea  cherished  by  the  other  party 
alluded  to  will  have  full  development.  '  The  com- 
mercial principle  '  which  grants  all  that  an  honest 
man  can  ask  for,  will  be  the  universal  basis  of  con- 
nection between  class  and  class. 

The  best  statement  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  prin- 
ciple involved  on  the  subject  of  '  Tenant  Right'  is 
that  by  Mr.  Spearman,  in  the  discussion  by  the 
Durham  Farmers'  Club,  an  account  of  which  we 
give  in  another  page.  We  quite  agree  with  this 
gentleman  in  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  and 
are  sure  that  the  best  connection  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant  will  be  most  rapidly  obtained,  not  by 
preaching  up  the  merits  of  particular  schemes  for 
the  security  of  their  respective  interests,  but  by  dif- 
fusing the  benefits  of  education,  then  to  confer  upon 
the  latter  true  independence  and  intelligence,  and 
then  leaving  every  man  to  look  after  his  interests 
himself.  Mr.  Spearman  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tyson,  of  whose  remarks  we  cannot  speak  so 
highly.  Of  course  we  cannot  say  whether  the  words 
used  by  him  are  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  accu- 
rately expressive  of  his  mind  ;  but  if  it  is  not  false 
in  sentiment,  it  certainly  is  most  bad  in  taste  to  say 
"  I  hold  the  independence  of  the  tenant  to  be  a  per- 
fect bugbear,"  and  the  matter  is  not  mended  by- 
urging  that  we  are  all  dependant  upon  one  another; 
for  Mr.  Tyson's  scheme  of  mutual  dependance  is 


illustrated  by  the  simile  of  "a  chain  hanging  from 
heaven  to  the  earth,"  each  link,  be  it  observed,  de- 
pendant solely  on  the  one  abovfi  it. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  circular 
issued  by  the  salt  manufacturers  of  .England  fur  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  the  more  extensive  use  of  salt  in  agri- 
culture. This  circular  contains  practical  evidence 
on  the  point  in  question,  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  places  the  value  of  salt  for  Agricultural 
purposes  in  so  strong  and  conclusive  a  light  that  we 
i'eel  justified  in  bunging  the  subject  prominently 
before  our  readers. 

The  circular  contains  letters  from  several  prac- 
tical farmers  of  reputation,  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Hannah's  experiments  with  salt  and  other  manures 
on  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  contained  in  his  Prize 
Essay  on  Manures,  and  published  in  the  5th  volume 
of  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal," 
letlers  from  Mr.  Colman,  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner from  Massachussets,  and  a  short  letter 
which  appeared  in  our  Number  of  the  5th  inst. 
from  Mr.  Tebbitt,  of  Clapham. 

According  to  the  statements  contained  in  these 
letters,  salt  has  been  found  most  beneficial  in  its 
effects  when  applied  to  light  soils,  at  the  rate  of 
5  or  6  cwt.  per  acre,  and  upwards.  The  evidence 
combines  to  establish  the  following  points  : — 

1.  That  salt  applied  to  grain-crops  increases  the 
produce  of  grain,  and  very  much  improves  its  quality 
and  its  weight  per  bushel.  This  point  is  established 
with  particular  clearness  by  Mt.Hannam,  and  his  re- 
sults are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  other 
writers.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aston  Claverly,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, observes,  "  I  last  year  salted  a  20  acre 
field  for  Barley,  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt.  per  acre,  leav- 
ing a  strip  the  whole  length  of  the  field  without ; 
at  harvest  the  greatest  novice  might  have  discovered 
the  difference,  the  salted  being  very  superior  in 
sample  and  colour.  I  last  week  winnowed  300 
bushels  of  it  without  a  single  bushel  of  light,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  occur  with  us  this  year 
where  salt  was  not  used." 

1  2d.  That  salt  applied  to  Grass  land  has  a  very 
[good  effect,  and  renders  the  herbage  much  morej 
ipalatable  to  stock. 

3d.  That  it  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  live  stock,  and  protecting 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  epidemic.  This  is  a 
fact  well  known  and  admitted. 

4th.  That  it  tends  to  protect  Wheat  from  the  at- 
tacks of  rust,  mildew,  and  wireworm. 

Mr.  Wallington,  of  Charlecote,  Warwickshire, 
slates  that  he  has  used  salt  over  400  acres  of  land 
or  upwards,  and  remarks:  "I  can  confidently  say 
that  I  never  had  in  any  one  field,  a  yard  of  ground 
without  a  good  plant  of  Wheat  during  the  course  of 
salting.  When  I  first  used  salt  I  frequently  left 
portions  of  the  field  as  a  criterion,  and  found  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  Wheat  grows  slowly  in  the 
salted  ground,  but  as  the  spring  advanced  it 
strengthened  and  surpassed  the  other,  and  at  har- 
vest it  was  much  stronger  and  clearer  in  the  straw, 
and  free  from  rust  or  mildew,  and  the  produce  and 
quality  decidedly  the  best."  Some  striking  facts 
are  also  stated  in  this  circular,  showing  the  influence 
of  salt  in  warding  off  or  diminishing  the  effects  of 
the  Potato  disease. 

Of  course  it  ought  to  be  a  leading  principle  in 
the  cultivation  of  science  (and  of  agricultural 
science  from  its  very  nature  more  particularly)  not 
to  base  conclusions  on  too  slender  an  array  offsets, 
and  therefore  we  by  no  means  assert  that  the  value 
of  salt  in  producing  the  effects  attributed  to  it  is 
absolutely  established  by  the  evidence  offered  in 
this  circular;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  towards  its  establishment, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  circula- 
tion which  we  understand  is  likely  to  be  given  to 
the  Salt  Manufacturers'  Circular,  will  lead  to  an 
equally  extensive  trial  of  the  article  recommended. 

COMPARATIVE  STOCKING  OF  ARABLE  AND 
HALF-ARABLE  FARMS. 

[At  the  December  monthly  meeting  of  the  Darling- 
ton Farmers'  Club,  on  December  7,  Mr.  Dixon,  their 
lion,  secretary,  introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
"  the  quantity  and  kind  of  stock  there  can  be  kept  upon 
a  clay-soil  farm,  half  arable  and  half  Grass,  compared 
with  when  it  is  nearly  all  arable."  The  following  are 
Mr.  Dixon's  remarks,  with  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  favour  us  :] — 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
cattle  we  can  keep  and  feed  upon  a  farm,  the  more 
profit  that  farm  is  likely  to  yield  ;  and  of  course  the 
more  cattle  that  are  kept  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
manure  will  there  be  produced,  more  particularly  if 
such  cattle  are  stall  fed. 

You  will,  I  believe,  recollect  that  at  a  former  discus- 
sion a  resolution  was  arrived  at,  that  it  was  more  eco- 
nomical to  keep  all  heavy  cattle  in  the  house  upon  green 
cut  food  during  the  summer  than  to  turn  them  out  i  pon 


the  pastures,  and  that  by  doing  so  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  could  be  kept  with  advantage  ;  and  I  am  still 
fully  convinced  that  stall  feeding  during  the  summer  is 
more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  turning  the  cattle 
loose  upon  the  pastures. 

If  .we  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  it  appears  also  quite 
evident  that  a  farm  nearly  all  in  tillage  will  carry  a 
much  greater  number  of  cattle  to  advantage  than  what 
a  farm  half  arable  and  half  Grass  would  do.  On  the 
former,  if  a  suitable  course  of  cropping  he  adopted,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  every  requisite  kind  of  food  may 
he  produced,  to  keep  more  than  one-third  additional 
cattle,  particularly  [fatting  cattle,  over  what  could  be 
kept  if  the  same  farm  were  half  arable  and  half  Grass. 
I  expect  before  long  to  see  Linseed  used  as  a  general 
ingredient  for  feeding  cattle  on  almost  every  farm,  and 
not  ODly  this,  I  also  expect  to  see  every  farmer  grow 
his  own  Lioseed  tor  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  Flax 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  condemned  as  a  scourg- 
ing and  injurious  crop,  and  therefore  it  has  been  in 
many  farm  leases  and  agreements  prohibited  from  beiDg 
grown  ;  but  for  all  this  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  a 
more  exhausting  crop  than  several  others  that  are 
grown  ;  and  the  principal  reason  of  its  being  thought  a 
scourging  crop  has,  I  believe,  arisen  from  an  improper 
course  of  cropping  having  been  pursued,  and  thereby 
the  fertility  of  the  land  in  some  cases  injured  ;  whereas 
the  great  art  in  following  out  a  proper  course  or  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  is  to  adopt  such  a  scheme  that  no  par- 
ticular crop  may  follow  another,  which  has  aU'eady  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil  a  great  portion  of  the  principal 
ingredients  required  for  the  succeeding  crop,  without 
first  adding  to  that  land  such  a  description  of  manure 
as  shall  remedy  the  defect. 

I  may  here  also  name  that  at  another  of  our  former 
discussions  "  the  comparative  advantage  and  profitable 
cultivation  of  old  Grass  land  as  compared  wilh  arable 
land  of  similar  quality,"  I  showed  that  it  required  at 
the  very  least  two  acres  of  good  Grass  land  to  keep  a 
fatting  beast  for  a  year,  and  I  now  wish  to  show,  as 
clearly  as  I  am  convinced  myself,  that  less  than  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  medium  tillage  land,  by  adopting  a 
proper  system,  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  feed  the 
cattle  much  faster  than  the  old  method.  There  are 
already  some  gentlemen  in  our  neighbourhood 
who  are  usiDg  considerable  quantities  of  Linseed 
as  steamed  food  along  with  meal,  cut  straw  and 
Turnips  for  winter  feeding,  and  1  may  name  Mr. 
;IIutton,  of  Sowber-hill,  in  particular,  as  having 
adopted  this  system.  I  bad  an  opportunity,  in  com- 
pany with  our  chairman  and  Mr.  Johuson,  of  seeing 
the  w-hole  process  he  adopts  of  preparing  the  food  and 
the  way  in  which  the  stock  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it. 
He  gave  us  in  detail  all  the  different  items  of  expense 
that  he  was  at  in  the  preparation -of  the  food  ;  and 
during  the  few  hours  that  we  spent  at  Sowber-hill,  we 
were  three  different  times  amoDg  the  cattle,  and  each 
time  found  them  lying  down  resting  ;  in  fact,  their 
quiet  appearance  and  healthy  thriving  condition  was 
such  that  we  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were 
feeding  in  a  very  superior  manner ;  and  Mr.  Hutton 
quite  convinced  us  that  by  using  the  steamed  food  along 
with  Turnips,  he  could  feed  at  least  twice  the  number 
of  beasts  with  the  same  quantity  of  Turnips  that  he  for- 
merly did,  and  that  in  a  much  less  time.  Now,  in 
order  to  explain  my  idea  on  this  matter,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  go  a  little  into  detail  to  show  what  may  be 
done  by  growing  such  produce  upon  a  farm  as  is  requi- 
site for  cattle  feeding,  viz.  Corn,  Linseed,  and  Turnips  ; 
also  Rape,  Tares,  Clover,  and  Rye-Grass.  Now,  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  will  grow  208  stones  of  corn, 
another  acre  and  a  quarter  will  produce  90  stones  of 
Linseed  j  and  upon  three  quarters  of  an  acre  you  may 
grow  14  tons  of  Turnips.  Now  these  quantities,  the 
corn  being  ground  into  meal,  the  LiDseed  steamed,  and 
both  mixed  as  required  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cut 
straw,  will,  with  the  addition  of  the  14  tons  of  Turnips, 
be  ample  for  feeding  four  beasts  during  the  whole  of  the 
26  weeks  of  the  winter  half-year.  This  wiuld  be  at  the 
rate  of  two  feeds  of  the  compound  and  two  feeds  of 
Turnips  in  each  day.  Then  for  the  summer  half-year 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  give  one  feed  of  compound  per  day,  along 
with  mown  Clover,  Tares,  or  Rape,  and  by  this  means 
|  of  an  acre  of  corn,  f  of  an  acre  of  Linseed,  with 
U  acre  of  Rape,  Tares,  and  Clover,  would  be  sufficient 
to"  feed  four  beasts  through  the  26  weeks  of  the  summer 
half-year.  Thus  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  feed 
four  full-grown  beasts  for  a  year  is  6  acres. 

But  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  6  acres  would 
not  be  required ;  for  you  will  recollect  that  in  this  cal- 
culation I  named  1 J  acres  of  Linseed.  Now,  if  the  fibre 
on  this  1J  acres  of  Flax  be  rough  dressed  for  the 
market,  it  will  yield  a  profit  of  about  12/.  10s.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Linseed  used  for  the  cattle  feeding  ;  an  i 
therefore  this  being  the  case,  if  we  reckon  5  acres,  we 
shall  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Now,  if  ii  be  found 
by  experience  that  Flax  is  a  more  remunerative  and 
profitable  crop  than  most  others,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  grown  under  proper  management,  when 
it  is  also  seen  that  the  seed  is  so  valuable  in  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  besides  which  it  is  now  well  known  that  the 
manure  produced  by  Linseed  feeding  is  much  more 
valuable  than  that  produced  by  ordinary  stall  feeding  ; 
but  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  crop  is  the  fibre  of 
Flax.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  expenses  of  rearing  and  preparing  a  crop 
of  Flax,  and  I  find  that  the  profits  thereon  are  gene- 
rally much  greater  than  upon  ordinary  crops  of  corn, 
and  from  the  information  I  have  got  I  am  led  to  believe 
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that  40  stones  per  acre  is  certainly  not  above  an  average 
crop  ;  but  which,  without  reckoning  anything  for  the 
seed  produced,  would  yield  a  profit  of  about  71.  per  acre. 
The  expenses  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  Flax,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  sale,  will  be  about  as  follows  : — 


£.  s. 

<i. 

Rent  of  1  acre  of  land 

..     1  10 

0 

Jlates  and  taxes 

..     0  10 

0 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  ifcc. 

..15 

0 

Seed,  21  bushels      . . 

..     1  10 

0 

Weeding                    . . 

..     0  12 

0 

Pulling 

..     0  12 

0 

Savins  and  dressing  seed 

..     0  10 

0 

Watering  and  grassing 

..15 

0 

Carting  home          . . 

..     0  10 

0 

Scutching  40  stones 

..3     0 

0 

Total  expense  per  acre 

..     £10    4 

0 

0 

18  bushels  of  seed,  at  7s.    ..           ■• 

..6     6 

0 

Total  produce  per  acre 

..     20    6 

0 

Deduct  expenses  as  above 

..     10    4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Trofit  per  acre  . .  . .  . .  £10    2    0  _ 

I  must  beg  pardon  for  digressing  from  the  question 
at  issue,  but  I  have  done  so  to  show  that  it  is  desirable 
that  each   farm  should  produoe   its  own  Linseed  for 
feeding,  and  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  so  ;  and  also  to 
show  that   it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  whole  6 
acres  which  I  before  named  into  account  for  the  feed- 
ing of  four  beasts  for  12  months,  but  that  5  acres  are 
Sufficient  as  follows  : — 

First,  for  the  summer  26  weeks. 

a.  a.  p. 
Land  to  grow  Corn  for  meal  . .  . .     0    2  20 

„  ,,      Linseed  for  steaming  . .     0    2  20 

„  „      Clover,  Tares  and  Rape  ..120 

Total  quantity  for  summer 

Then  for  the  winter  26  weeks. 
Land  to  grow  Corn  for  meal 
„  ,,      Linseed  for  steaming 

„  ,,      Turnips  . . 

Total  for  winter         .  . 
Total  for  summer 

Total  for  the  year 

Deduct  for  the  Flax  crop        . . 

Quantity  of  land  required       . .  ..500 

This  shows  that  5  acres  of  arable  land,  of  medium 
quality,  under  proper  cultivation,  is  sufficient  to  feed 
four  full-sized  beasts  for  12  months,  whereas  on  a  farm 
half  arable  and  half  Grass  8  acres  at  least  would  be 
required  to  do  this;  therefore  this  I  think  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  more  stock  may 
be  kept  upon  a  farm  in  which  the  land  is  chiefly  under 
the  plough.     Now,  I  would  not  confine  the  system  to 
feeding  beasts  ;  if  it  answer  well  for  fat  stock,  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  not  answer  well  for  milk  cows  and 
other  heavy  cattle.     A  farmer's  milk  cow,  upon  ordi- 
nary land,  generally  consumes  from  an  acre  and  a  half 
to  2  acres  for  her  summer's  keep,  and  about  as  much 
more  for  winter  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  same  cow 
were  fed  in  the  house  upon  out  food,  with  a  feed  per 
day  of  the  compound,  that  one  half  the  quantity  of  land 
would  be  ample  for  the  same  purpose.     Then  if  this  be 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt   but  similar  results  would 
obtain  in  all  cases  of  heavy  stock  being  fed  in  the  stall 
instead  of  in  the  pasture. 

From  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  find  that  in 
winter  feeding  with  the  steamed  compound,  the  follow- 
ing quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  grown  beast  per  day  :— 
Linseed  . .  . .  . .  . .      2  lbs. 

Ground  Corn      . .  . .  . .  . .      5     , 

Cut  straw  . .  . .  . .  . .    10   ', 

Turnips  . .  . .  . .  . .     30    ',' 

This  quantity  is  given  in  two  feeds  of  the  compound 
and  two  feeds  of  Turnips,  and  a  little  straw  is  also  given 
at  night.  Milk  cows  and.  other  cattle  might  have  one 
feed  per  day  of  this  compound  along  with  their  ordinary 
food.  The  great  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
compound  which  I  have  now  partially  described,  seems 
to  arise  in  different  ways — 1st,  from  the  food  being  cut, 
ground,  and  given  in  a  warm  state,  both  mastication  and 
digestion  are  considerably  assisted,  and  thereby  the 
animals  obtain  more  rest,  and  consequently  fatten  in 
less  time.  2d — By  using  the  compouud  a  greater  num- 
ber of  cattle  can  be  fed,  which  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, more  particularly  where  Turnips  are  not  plentiful ; 
and  3d,  the  manure  produced  by  this  method  of  feeding 
is  found  to  be  more  valuable  than  by  Turnip-feeding  only. 
Henry  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Clerveaux  Castle,  said  that 
if  the  system  of  stall  or  box-feeding  cattle  were  carried 
out  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  he  bad  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  more  particularly 
if  the  Linseed  required  for  the  purpose  was  cultivated 
and  grown  upon  the  farm  where  it  was  consumed,  and 
he  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  system  detailed  by 
Mr.  Dixon  might  be  carried  out  successfully  as  well  as 
beneficially,  and  if  the  fibre  of  the  Flax  could  be  profit- 
ably saved  and  prepared  for  the  manufacture,  which  he 
did  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt,  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  vacant 
seasons  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  labouring  men, 
which  he  considered  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  Now 
a  good  deal  had  been  said  with  regard  to  Flax  being 
an  exhausting  crop,  and  no  doubt  it  might  be  so  ;  yet 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Wheat  and  some  other 
crops  were  also  exhausters  of  the  land,  perhaps  as 
much  as  Flax  ;  therefore,  in  that  respect  he  fancied 
there  was  no  difficulty  but  what  could  be  removed  by 
judicious  cultivation,  and  a  proper  course  of  cropping. 
But  in  discussing  this  subject  there  were  so  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it 


was,  he  thought,  utterly  impossible  for  the  present  meet- 
ing to  come  to  any  correct  conclusion;  for  although  Mr. 
Dixon  had  entered  pretty  largely  on  the  subject,  yet 
there  were  many  points  which  bore  upon  the  subject 
that  would  require  explanation  ;  as  for  instance,  he  had 
not  shown  how  it  would  answer  to  stall  feed  in  summer 
with  Grass  cut  from  old  sward,  in  comparison  with 
Tares,  Clover,  or  Rape.  He  also  thought  that  Mr. 
Dixou's  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  land  and  winning  the  Flax  was  too  high,  as  was  also 
the  value  that  he  put  upon  the  Flax  itself,  and  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  he  had  shown  rather  too  great  a  profit 
upon  an  acre  of  Flax  upon  ordinary  land  ;  yet  there 
was  no  doubt  but  the  profit  would  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  the  profits  upon  ordinary  crops  of  corn,  if  at 
all  judiciously  managed. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  the  system  of  house-feeding 
cattle,  as  described  by  Mr.  Dixon  would  impose  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  labour,  and  labour  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood was  scarce,  and  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  the  scheme  out  to  advantage  except  in 
large  establishments  where  men  could  be  specially  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle  only. 


FORM  OF  SCOTCH  LEASE. 

Having  seen  the  subject  of  leases  discussed  in  your 
columns,  I  send  you  a  draught  of  one  which  I  consider 
advantageous  both  for  landlord  and  tenant. —  T.  P.  D. 

"  It  is  contracted,  agreed,  and  fiually  ended,  between 
the  parties  following,  viz.  A.B.,  proprietor  of  the  lands 
and  others  after  mentioned  on  the  one  part,  and  C.  D. 
present  tenant  of  the  farm  of  on  the  other  part, 

in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  the  said  A.  B.  sets, 
and  in  tack  and  assedation  lets,  to  the  said  C.  D., 
and  his  heirs  and  executors,  the  farm  and  pre- 
mises called  E.,  in  the  parish  of  F.,  and  county  of  G., 
all  as  presently  occupied  by  H.  J.,  on  a  lease  of  20  years, 
from  the  term  of  Michaelmas,  1847,  but  expressly  ex- 
cluding all  sub- tenants  or  assignees  whether  partial  or 
total,  legal  or  conventional.  And  the  said  A.  B. 
reserves  to  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  wood, 
timber,  and  underwood,  growing  or  to  be  grown,  upon 
the  said  farm  of  E.,  with  lull  right  to  him  and  them,  or 
those  having  his  or  their  authority,  to  enter  the  said 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  the 
same,  and  if  necessary  to  make  roads  for  that  purpose, 
always  providing  that  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  aforesaids, 
shall  pay  to  the  said  C.  D.  or  his  aforesaids,  all  surface 
damage  done  in  the  said  cutting  and  carrying  away  of 
the  foresaid  wood  or  timber,  and  that  at  the  valuation  of 
neutral  men  mutually  chosen,  or  their  umpire.  And 
the  said  A.  B.  reserves  to  himself  and  his  aforesaids  all 
mines  and  minerals  in  the  said  farm  of  E.,  with  full 
right  to  work,  win,  and  carry  away  the  same,  and  if 
necessary  to  make  roads  for  tbat  purpose,  the  surface 
damage  being  fixed  and  paid  for  as  above.  Also  the 
said  A.  B.  reserves  to  himself  and  his  aforesaids  all  the 
game  upon  the  said  farm  with  full  liberty  for  him  ou 
them,  or  those  having  his  or  their  authority,  to  enter  upon 
and  hunt,  shoot,  or  course  over  the  said  farm  of  E. 
Also  the  said  A.  B.  reserves  to  himself  and  his  afore- 
saids a  right  of  altering  old  or  making  new  roads 
through  the  said  farm,  and  of  straightening  marches 
with  the  neighbouring  proprietors  or  tenants,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  added  to  or  taken  from  the  said  farm 
by  such  alterations  to  be  fixed  by  neutral  men  chosen 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  value  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  rent  after-named  as  the  case  may  be.  And  on 
the  other  part  the  said  C.  D.  binds  and  obliges  himself, 
his  heirs  and  executors,  to  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  or  his 
heirs  and  successors,  or  to  his  or  their  agent  for  the  time 
being  the  sum  of  £  sterling,  of  annual  rent,  and  that 
at  two  terms  in  the  year,  viz.  Michaelmas  and  Lady- 
day,  and  commencing  the  said  termly  payments  at  the 
term  of  Michaelmas,  1848,  and  so  on  yearly  and  termly 
thereafter  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  and  in  case 
of  failure  in  any  of  the  termly  payments,  the  said  C.  D. 
shall  be  bound  as  he  hereby  binds  and  obliges  himself 
and  his  aforesaids,  to  pay  legal  interest  thereon  during 
non-payment  thereof.  And  further,  the  said  C.  D. 
binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  aforesaids  to  pay  as 
they  become  due  all  public  and  parochial  burdens  (ex- 
cept landlord's  income-tax  and  land-tax).  Also  to 
insure  the  buildings  against  loss  by  fire  with  some  re- 
spectable insurance  company,  and  to  produce  their 
receipts  when  required  to  do  so  ;  and  to  keep  the  said 
buildings  and  all  gates  and  fences  in.  good  tenantable 
condition  and  repair,  the  proprietor  supplying  material 
in  the  rough  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly provided  and  declared  that  at  no  time  during 
the  currency  of  this  lease  shall  any  of  the  Grass  land 
be  broken  up  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  the 
proprietor  or  his  agent  for  the  time  being.  And  in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  said  Grass  land  being  broken  up 
without  such  permission,  the  said  C.  D.  hereby  binds 
and  obliges  himself  and  his  aforesaids  to  pay  to  the 
said  A.  B.  or  his  foresaids,  or  to  his  or  their  agent  for 
the  time  being  the  sum  of  41.  of  additional  annual 
rent  for  each  acre  so  broken  up,  and  that  not  as  a  penal 
but  a  stipulated  rent.  And  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  said  lands  of  E.  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided 
and  declared  that  at  no  time  during  the  currency  of 
this  lease  shall  there  be  more  than  one  crop  suffered  to 
mature  its  seed  on  the  same  ground  without  a  fallow  or 
green  crop  intervening ;  but  providing  that  should 
the  said  C.  D.  or  his  foresaids  see  fit,  he  or  they  shall 
be  allowed,  but  not  oftener  than  once  in  six  years,  to 
take  a  crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  or  other  pulse  crop.  And 
it  is   further  provided  and   declared   that  at  no  time 


during  the  currency  of  this  lease  shall  any  straw,  fodder, 
or  green  crop  be  sold  or  carried  off  the  farm,  but  shall 
all  be  consumed  thereon.  And  further  it  is  provided 
and  declared,  that  at  the  termination  of  this  lease  the 
said  C.  D.  or  his  foresaids  shall  leave  to  the  proprietor 
or  his  incoming  tenant  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
arable  land  as  a  fallow  brake.  And  further,  in  con- 
sideration of  much  of  the  said  lands  of  E.  being  wet, 
the  said  A.  B.  hereby  binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his 
foresaids  to  thorough  drain  all  the  said  wet  land,  and 
that  within  the  first  five  years  of  this  lease,  for  which 
the  said  C.  D.  binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  fore- 
saids to  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  and  his  foresaids,  or  to 
his  or  their  agent  for  the  time  being  in  addition  to  and 
along  with  the  rent  aforesaid,  5  percent,  per  annum  on 
the  amount  so  expended,  commencing  the  first  payment 
at  the  first  term  after  the  work  is  done.  And  further, 
upon  the  said  C.  D.  or  his  foresaids  leaving  the  said 
farm  of  E.  at  the  conclusion  of  this  lease,  viz. 
Michaelmas  1867,  the  said  A.  B.  binds  and  obliges 
himself  [and  his  foresaids,  or  his  or  their  in-coming 
tenant,  to  give  to  the  said  C.  D.,  or  his  foresaids,  full 
permission  to  consume  his  Turnips  and  other  green 
crops,  as  well  as  straw,  in  the  yards  and  farm-buildings, 
of  which  he  shall  retain  occupation  until  the  following 
Lady-day  (but  providing  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
shall  have  the  use  of  the  stable,  hay-room,  cart-shed, 
and  dwelling-house)  ;  also  permission  to  consume  such  a 
portion  of  his  root  crop  in  the  field  on  which  they  have 
grown  as  he  may,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  deem 
advisable,  the  occupation  of  these  fields  being  allowed 
him  until  the  1st  of  Feb.  in  the  following  year  (1868)  ; 
also  the  market  value  (to  be  determined  by  neutral 
men  mutually  chosen,  or  their  umpire)  of  all  made 
manure  which  may  be  on  the  farm  or  premises  when 
he  finally  leaves  them  at  Lady-day,.as  aforesaid;  also 
the  full  value  of  all  Clover  and  hay-seed  sown,  according 
to  his  usual  practice,  with  his  last  grain  crop  ;*  also  half 
the  cost  of  the  manure  and  cultivation  of  his  or  their  last 
fallow  crops,  the  same  to  be  determined  by  the  referees 
aforesaid,  according  to  their  real  cost  and  value  respect- 
ively. And  further  the  said  C.  D.  binds  and  obliges 
himself  and  his  foresaids  to  remove  forth  and  from  the 
said  farm  of  E.  at  the  aforesaid  term  of  Michaelmas, 
with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned  ;  and  finally  to 
remove  his  or  their  servants,  cattle,  goods,  and  chattels 
at  foresaid  term  of  Lady-day,  1868,  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever,  and  in  case  of  failure  the  said  C.  D.  binds 
and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids  to  pay  to  the  said 
A.  B.  or  his  foresaids,  or  to  his  or  their  agent  for  the 
time,  41.  sterling  of  additional  rent  for  each  acre  bo 
occupied  after  the  aforesaid  terms  of  removal,  and' that 
not  as  a  penal,  but  as  a  stipulated  rent.  And  lastly 
both  parties  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  their-fore- 
saids  to  ^fulfil  the  foregoing  covenants  to  each  other, 
and  that'  under  a  penalty  of  £  sterling,  to  be  paid  by 
the  party  failing  to  the  party  observing  or  willing,  to 
observe,  and  that  over  and  above  performance ;  and  con- 
sent to  the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  council 
and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for 
preservation ;  and,  if  necessary,  that  letters  of  horning, 
and  all  other  execution,  may  pass  hereon  in  farm  as 
effeirs,  and  for  that  purpose  constitute 

our  procurators." 
"  In  witness  whereof,  &c." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Tenant  nights The  tenant  right  question  appears 

to  me  to  have  never  yet  been  presented  fairly  to  public 
consideration.  It  is  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion 
at  farmers'  clubs,  and  has  not  seldom  been  handledi  by 
your  own  correspondents ;  yet  I  confess  my  opinion 
that  there  have  ;been  great  defects  in  the  arguments 
hitherto  brought  forward,  arising  chiefly  from:  their 
one-sidedness,  whilst  the  case  itself  has  been  shrouded 
too  much  in  generalities.  With  your  permission  I  will 
throw  out  a  few  scattered  ideas  on  the  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  reflection  and  future  discussion 
amongst  your  numerous  correspondents  interested  in 
the  question.  If  I  have  rightly  collected  the  prevailing 
sentiments  at  the  discussions  I  have  before  alluded,  to, 
I  shall  be  correct  in  stating  the  tenant's  demand  to  be, 
that  at  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  he  shall  receive 
compensation  from  his  landlord  or  the  in-coming  tenant 
for  the  improved  condition  of  his  farm  during  his  occu- 
pancy, whether  from  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings, 
drainage,  or  superior  management  of  his  land,  such  im- 
provements having  been  accomplished  at  the  tenants 
■cost  exclusively.  Now  it  must  be  evident  to  all  dis- 
passionate minds  that  a  claim  so  broadly  based  as  this 
would  operate  with  the  greatest  injustice  to  landlords, 
and  would  ultimately  re-act  against  tenants.  I  admit 
that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  a6  the  interest  of  a  landlord 
to  grant  his  tenant  such  a  term  and  interest  in  the  land 
as  will  enable  him  to  secure  a  beneficial  return  from  the 
investment  of  his  capital  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
system  of  husbandry,  and  I  assume  a  21  years'  lease 
absolute  to  be  the  proper  period  ;  but  having  done  this, 
I  deny  that  a  tenant  can  have  any  just  claim  on  his 
landlord  for  compensation  at  the  end  of  his  term  fox 
any  improvements  he  may  make  on  his  farm;  whether 
by  drainage  or  superior  cultivation,  or  otherwise,  un- 
less by  mutual  agreement  between  them.  The  landlord 
has  an  absolute  moral  right  to  expect  that  his  land  shall 
be  managed  according  to  the  most  improved  course  of 
husbandry  ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  legislative 
enactments  to  settle  the  relative  rights  between  landr 
lord  and  tenant,  I  do  not  know  tbat  a  more  reasonable 


*  The  next  claim,  though  most  desirable,  I  have  never  seen 
in  a  Scotch  lease. 
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provision,  and  one  m  re  likely  to  work  well  for  both  i  attention  was  directed  to  it,  the  practice  had  been  ge- 
elasses,  and  also  foi>  the  community,  could  be  introduced  nerally  confined  to  tenant  farmers,  and  the  advantages 
than   a  legislative   clause,   restricting   landlords  from    derived   from   extended  experience  and  science  were 


letting  their  lands  to  tenants  possessing  less  than  10/. 
an  acre  capital,  in  stock  and  money,  and  rendering  it 
imperative  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  a  competent 
labour  rate,  to  maintain  in  annual  employ  such  a  number 
of  labourers  on  the  land  as,  according  to  a  survey  to  be 
made  septennially  of  the  palish,  shall  be  awarded  to  be 
requisite  for  the  full  and  complete  management  of  land 
on  the  most  approved  system  of  husbandry.  Something 
of  this  sort,  in  conjunction  with  an  act  abolishing  the 


unknown.  I  confess,  until  I  had  read  Mr.  Parkes's 
Essay  on  "  The  Temperature  of  Soils  as  affected  by 
Drainage,"  I  was  at  a  loss  to  give  satisfactory  explana- 
tions for  my  practice,  although  I  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  reading  his  works  will,  I  think,  at  once 
bring  every  one.  To  his  works  I  would  refer  all  who 
are  about  to  drain,  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  ot  the  money  spent  in  draining 
is  comparatively  lost,  and  as  yet  few  are  aware   of  the 


duties  on  all  buildiDg  materials,  and  compelling  the  i  lull  benefit  to  be  gained.  One  of  the  most  important 
landowners  to  build  wholesome  and   comfortable  cot-  j  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drainage  is  a  higher  tempe- 

tages  for  their  labourers,  would  soou  empty  the  uuiou-  j  rature  in  the  spring  of  the  surface  soil a  benefit  of 

houses — those  sinks  of  disease  and  demoralization,  re-  extreme  importance  in  ourclimate,but  which  is  notfullyat- 
duce  the  poor-rate,  reclaim  morals,  and  bring  the  laud  taiued  by  drainsof  less  thnn4  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  felt  at 
into  such  a  state  of  fertility  and  beauty  as  to  gratify  all  when  only  2  i  feet.  If  rain  passes  through  the  soil 
both  the  moral  aud  physical  sense. — R.  L.  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  by 

IV/iitc  Muslard. — Having  seen  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  passage  of  the  water,  is  considerably  raised  ;  whilst 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  vii.,  page  31,  a  '  on  the  contrary,  if  drained  only  2£  feet  down,  the 
prize  Essay  on  White  Mustard,  by  Thomas  Cooke  Bur-  '  water  from  below  is  soaked  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
roughes,  recommending  it  as  a  green  crop  to  be  grown  capillary  attraction,  and  will  be  continually  passing  off 
on  poor  land  aud  -ploughed  iu  as  manure  for  crop  of '  by  evaporation — this  rise  of  water,  aud  the  effect  of 
Wheat,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  or  any  of  the  evaporation  producing  extreme  cold  in  the  spring,  ap- 
readers  of  your  widely-circulated  paper  for  information  i  pears  too  often  unknown.  I  have  drained  all  descrip- 
on  this  subject,  arising  either  from  their  experience  or  *  tions  of  soil,  and  as  yet  have  never  seen  occasion  to 
from  their  observation  of  the  practice  of  others.     The  j  drain  arable  land  less  than  4  feet  in  depth,  nor  at  dis- 


result  of  the  experiments  tried  by  Mr.  Burroughes, 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
occupiers  of  mountain  lands,  as  there  are  millions  of 
acres  in  this  kingdom  at  present  destined  to  the  starva- 
tion of  a  few  pour  miserable  sheep  ;  but  which  if  made 
capable  of  producing  tolerable  crops  of  corn  at  so  cheap 


tances  less  than  35  feet ;  of  course  the  distance  from 
35  feet  upwards  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  lighter  requiring  fewer  drains  ;  but  I  take  4  feet  to 
be  the  best  depth  for  all  soils,  and  the  least  expensive. 
I  pay  9c/.  per  rod  for  cutting  and  laying  and  filling-in 
4  feet    drains  ;    but   labour    in    England   varies    con- 


a  rate  as  that  related  by  Mr.  Burroughes,  will  in  future  siderably.  There  are  draining  tools,  which,  in  the 
render  this  kingdom  independent  of  foreign  supply.  By 
paring,  burning,  aud  liming  an  old  sward,  we  get  a  crop 
of  Buckwheat,  which  if  ploughed  down  will  give  a  tole- 
rable crop  of  Wheat,  which  is  generally  followed 
by  a  crop  of  Barley  or  Oats,  and  there  the  matter 
ends,  as  the  land  by  such  practice  becomes  so  deteri- 
orated as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  more  than  a 
poor  crop  of  Grass,  and  the  land  is  generally  left  un- 
tilled  for  many  years  before  it  can  again  be  pared  and 
burnt  with  a  chance  of  success,  as  Buckwheat  sown 
without  a  good  supply  of  ashes  will  not  produce  more 


hands  of  men  accustomed  to  them  and  to  the  work, 
enable  them  to  earn  3s.  or  3s.  6rf.  per  day  at  this  rate 
of  pay  per  rod.  There  is  no  material  equal  to  tiles  or 
pipes.  The  labour  of  picking  and  breaking  stones  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  tiles.  Where  fuel  is 
moderate,  1-i-inch  tiles  may  be  made  at  from  10s.  to 
18s.  per  1000,  the  cost  of  coals  being  from  Ss.  to  28s. 
per  ton  ;  and  about  750  are  sufficient  for  an  acre  at 
40  feet  distances.  If  tiles  are  used,  no  stones  should  be 
put  on  them.  I  put  a  little  Heath  or  straw  on  the  tiles 
to  prevent  their  dislodgement  by  the  fall  of  the  earth  in 


than  a  thin  stunted  crop  not  half  sufficient  to  plough  !  filling  in,  or  soil  working  in  at  the  joints.     At  the  prices 


down  as  manure  for  a  crop  of  any  sort  of  corn.  Is 
there  anything  beside  White  Mustard  which  may  be 
expected  to  produce  on  our  poor  thin  soils  a  sufficient 
green  crop  to  be  ploughed  down  as  manure  t  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  his  "Agricultural  Lectures," 
page  243,  says  :  "  All  green  succulent  plants  contain 
saccharine  or  mucilaginous  matter,  with  woody  fibre 
and  readily  ferment.  They  cannot,  therefore,  if  in- 
tended for  manure,  be  used  too  soon  after  their  death. 
When  green  crops  are  to  be  employed  for  enriching  a 
soil,  they  should  tie  ploughed  in,  if  it  be  possible,  when 
in  flower,  or  at  the  time  the  flower  is  beginning  to 
appear ;  for  it  is  at  this  period  that  they  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble  matter.  Green  crops, 
pond-weeds,  the  paring  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  any 
kind  of  fresh  vegetable  matter,  require  no  preparation 
to  fit  them  for  manure.  The  decomposition  slowly  pro- 
ceeds beneath  the  soil.  The  soluble  matters  are  gra- 
dually dissolved,  and  the  slight  fermentation  that  goes 
en,  checked  by  the  want  of  a  free  communication  of  air, 
tends  to  render  the  woody  fibre  soluble  without  occa- 
sioning the  rapid  dissipation  of  elastic  matter."  May  I 
beg  the  favour  of  an  early  insertion  of  the  above  in  your 
excellent  paper  as  may  be  convenient,  as  I  apprehend 
there  are  many  thousauds  of  the  occupiers  of  mountain 
lands  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  information  they 
may  receive  through  your  means  as  well  as — A  Moun- 
taineer. 

Prevention  of  Foot-rot  in  Shed-feeding  Sheep. — In 
reply  to  "  Thomas  Dixon's  "  inquiry  respecting  the  foot- 
rot  in  shed-feeding  sheep,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Mr. 
Karkeek's  prize  report  of  the  Farming  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  page 
450.  where  it  is  stated,  "that  the  foot-rot  was  easily 
prevented  by  carting  a  quantity  of  earth,  in  the  form  of 
a  mound,  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  attached  to  the  shed, 
upon  which  are  occasionally  strewed  small  quantities  of 
Slaked  lime,  and  that  simple  remedy  has  prevented  the 
disease." — From  a  Correspondent. 

The  Principles  of  Draining. — Experience  had  long 
shown  to  me  the  important  difference  between  drains 
of  2J  and  4  feet  in  depth  many  years  before  Mr. 
Parkes  had  written  on  the  subject,  and  so  satisfactorily 
removed  all  doubts  by  his  conclusive  reasonings  and 
experiments.  I  had  found  out  that  the  deepest  drains 
•were  the  cheapest,  most  durable,  and  far  more  effectual 
in  all  soils  :  hence  in  all  my  practice  I  have  long  since 
abandoned  putting  in  any  in  arable  land  at  less  than 
four  feet.  I  have  repeatedly  had  to  redrain  land  that 
had  been  previously  drained  at  shallow  depths,  and 
seen  that  the  deeper  drains  run  first,  the  longest,  and 
discharged  the  greatest  volume,  and  removed  the  cold 
damp  from  the  surface,  which  the  shallower  had  failed 
to  do.  The  practice  of  shallow  draining  has  arisen  from 
the  erroneous  impression  prevailing  that  their  use  is  to 
take  the  surface  water,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  first 
soak  down,  whereas  no  rain  water  should  pass  off  the 
ground,  but  all  should  be  encouraged  to  go  through  it, 
and  which,  with  proper  tillage  and  drainage,  it  will  do. 
Drains  are  intended  to  prevent  the  return  of  water 
npwards,  and  not  to  admit  water  from  above.  That 
draining  is  so  little  understood  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we   consider  that  until  jlr.  Parkes's 


animal  food,  on  a  given  quantity  of  food  ;  and  I  believe 
it  has  also  been  proved  that  a  cow  will  give  more  milk 
when  stall-fed,  and  the  milk  will  throw  up  more 
cream  (I  am  speaking  particularly  of  winter),  than  when 
she  is  suffered  to  range  throughout  the  day  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  on  a  meadow,  although  she  may  be  housed 
at  night  and  secure  a  fair  allowance  of  roots  and 
hay.  Whether  there  m  more  profit  in  one  way  or  the 
other  is  not  the  point  at  which  at  present  I  wish  to 
arrive  ;  but  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  flesh  of  a 
beast  or  sheep  which  is  allowed  the  greatest  quantity  of 
liberty  consistent  with  making  a  sufficiency  of  fat,  would 
be  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  hut  more 
wholesome  ;  and  that  the  cream  of  a  cow  so  treated 
would  makesuperior  butter.  [We  should  imagine  so.] 
By  wholesome,  I  mean  more  easily  digested  by  the  de- 
bilitated stomachs  of  those  who  move  in  the  higher 
classes  of  life.  Venison  eaters  all  know  that  it  is  not 
worth  eating  if  it  has  been  fed  in  small  enclosures,  and 
is  far  inferior  to  good  mutton,  although  it  may  be  made 
very  fat.  Why  should  not  the  flesh  of  beef  and  mutton 
suffer  in  the  same  way  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  man  who  kills  his  own  mutton  and  par- 
takes of  his  own  dairy  should  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
either  for  the  sake  of  a  little  quantity.  There  is  nothing 
more  unpatriotic  iu  it  than  in  preserving  game,  which 
certainly  eat  and  destroy  food  which  would  produce  far 
greater  weights  than  their  own  carcases  if  consumed  by 
domesticated  animals.  This  said  game,  by  the  way,  and 
venison  (properly  reared),  are  always  recommended  by 
the  faculty  when  the  digestive  powers  are  not  in  plough- 
boy  order.  Is  not  this  confirmative  of  my  views  !  To 
determine  this  pointis  of  more  importance  than  any  at 
first  sight  appear  ;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
class  of  persons  I  am  speaking  of  to  carry  out  the  nn- 
natural  system  to  perfection ;  it  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  the  principal,  and  the  chances  are,  if  ho 
attempt  it,  that  as  much  (or  more)  food  is  consumed  or 
wasted  as  in  the  more  natural  way  [No  !  No  !],  and  if 
I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  he  puts  into  his  unfortu- 
nate stomach  a  worse  quality  of  food.— JF.  C. 


I  have  given  draining  costs  from  65s.  to  90s.  per  acre, 
including  carriage  of  materials  ;  I  never  use  pipes  or 
tiles  less  than  1^  inch  bore.  I  think  the  use  of  stones 
alone  is  objectionable,  and  have  lately  heard  great  com- 
plaints where  they  have  been  used,  and  the  draining  cost 
from  8/.  to  91.  per  acre.  All  drains  should  be  carried 
directly  up  the  fall,  never  across.  The  object  in  view- 
should  be  ever  to  give  an  even  current  with  the  greatest 
fall,  and  then  there  is  ever)'  chance  of  the  drain  being 
permanent  and  always  washing  itself  clean.  A  know- 
ledge of  geology  will  much  assist  in  arranging  the 
direction  of  the  drains  ;  cutting  across  the  lines  of 
strata  or  deposits  lets  out  the  water  that  lies  between 
them.  Before  draining  examine  your  land  by  sinking 
little  wells  4  or  5  feet  deep  ;  and  if  you  find  a  porous 
substratum  that  allows  water  to  freely  pass  down,  aud 
you  are  not  shown  that  water  rises  in  winter,  do  not 
drain,  for  no  benefit  can  accrue  therefrom. — Hewitt 
Davis. 

Tenant  Rights. — When  I  penned  my  former  letter  to 
you  on  this  subject,  to  which  your  correspondent,  "  A 
Northumberland  Farmer,"  takes  so  much  exceptional 
of  course  expected  that  it  would  provoke  some  angry 
replies,  and  was  prepared  to  sustain  them  as  every  man 
ought  to  be  who  ventures  to  mingle  passion  with  argu- 
ment. Allow  me,  however,  to  set  my  northern  friend 
right  on  one  or  two  points  where  he  has  fallen  into 
error.  Your  correspondent "  R.  L."  is  not  "  A  Lincoln's- 
inn  Receiver."  He  is  what  he  represented  himself  to 
be,  a  landlord  ;  and  one  whose  tenants  do  not  clamour 
for  tenants'  rights  ;  one  who  has  always  been  ready  to 
meet  his  tenants  more  than  half  way  in  any  improve- 
ments they  may  require  or  suggest  on  their  lands, 
whether  in  draining  or  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
removal  of  timber  or  otherwise.  Whether  "  A  North- 
umberland Farmer"  be  what  he  represents  himself 
I  entertain  some  doubts.  I  happen  to  know  something 
of  the  north  ;  a  shrewd  race  inhabit  there,  and  should 
it  really  be  the  locale  of  your  correspondent,  the  "Ama- 
teur," I  feel  inclined  to  believe  he  must  have  emigrated 
thither  from  Cockney-land,  perhaps  from  Lincon's-inn  ; 
in  which  case  one  may  reasonably  account  for  his  un- 
profitable farming,  and  why  his  landlord  refuses  to 
drain  for  such  a  tenant.  Badinage  however  apart,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  according  to  my  experience,  no  re- 
spectable landlord  ever  refuses  to  grant  his  tenant  such 
a  term  and  interest  in  his  farm  as  will  render  him 
secure  of  a  remunerating  return  from  an  outlay  in  capi- 
tal in  the  improvement  of  it ;  for  although  some  land- 
lords will  not  grant  leases,  it  is  well  known  and  under- 
stood that  the  security  of  tenure  is  equivalent  to  a 
lease  so  long  as  the  tenant  fulfils  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  that  in  my  judgment  the  increasing  clamour 
for  tenants'  rights  springs  from  one  of  the  marked  vices 
of  the  present  times,  viz.,  an  inordinate  thirst  for  eman- 
cipation from  all  ties  and  obligations,  civil  and  religious. 
They  have  east  off  the  church,  and  the  next  attempt 
will  be  to  reduce  the  land- owner  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  annuitant.  This  will  not,  however,  be  accom- ; 
plished  without  a  struggle.— R.  L. 

House-fed  Cattle.— There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  Liebig's  doctrine,  that  a  beast  or  sheep  I 
stall  or  shed-fed  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  j 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house,  in 

Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the   9th   December ; 

present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the  chair, 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Southampton 

Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart, 

David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,. 

Esq.,  Samuel   Bennett,   Esq.,   Humphrey    Brandreth, 

Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,   Colonel  Challouer,  John 

Bell  Crompton,  Esq.,  Richard  Garrett,  Esq.,  Brandreth 

Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  G.   Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  .C.   Hillyard, 

Esq.,  W.  Fisher    Hobbs,   Esq.,   John  Hudson,   Esq., 

Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Philip  Pusey, 

Esq.,  M.P.,    Professor    Sewell,   William   Shaw,.  Esq., 

William   Shaw,  jun.,  Esq.,    H.   S.    Thompson,    Esq.. 

George  Turner,  Esq.,   Thomas  Umbers,  iEsq.,  W.  B. 

Wingate,  Esq.,  '.B.  Almack,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Browne,  Esq.^ 

Rev.  Daniel  Gwilt,  Rev.  JameslLinton,  Samuel  Solly,. 

Esq.,  Thos.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  F.  E.  Williams,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Freeman,  John  Gardner,  Rockfield,  Hereford 

Nash,  Thomas  T.,  Great  Chesterford,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex 

Greg,  Thomas,  Ballymenock,  Belfast 

Douglas,  Rev.  H.  l).   Cockbuni,    "Weaverthorpe,   Sledmere, 

Yorks 
Sampson,  Samuel,  Gloucester  road,  Regent's  Park,  London 
Longmore,  George,  Orleton  Court  Farm,  Ludlow,  Salop 
Smith,  James,  Icklesham,  Rye,  Sussex 
Itammell.  Thomas.  Sturry-road,  Canterbury 
Fowler,  Richard,  jun.,  Graveley  Hill  House,  Birmingham 
Harrison,  Rev.  Robert  John,  Caerhowel,  Welshpool 
Jones,  Joseph,  "Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire 
Green,  Daniel,  Fingrinboe,  Colchester,  Essex 
Oswald,  Thomas,  Old  Palace.  Croydon,  Surrey 
Ramsden,  Henry,  Ledstone,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire 
Sancton.  Philip,  The  Ley,  Ley  Lane,  St.  Alban's,  Herts 
Jacson,  Charles  Roger,  Barton,  Preston,  Lancashire. 
The  names  of  10   candidates  for  election  into  the 
Society  at  the  next  meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Essats Mr.   Poset,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 

Journal  Committee,  reported  the  adjudication  of  prizes 
for  Essays. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

1.  Communications  from  Viscount  Palmerston,  H.M.  Principal 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  having  re- 
ference to  Reports  on  the  Potato  Disease  in  Poland  and  the. 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  Communications  on  the  Potato  Disease,  from  Mr.  Drnry, 

Dr.  Reidv,  Mr.  Whytell,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Tilleard  Ward, 
and  Mr.  C.  Williams. 

3.  A  Paper  on  Mineral  Poisons  used  as  Therapeutic  Agents  by 

the  Agriculturist,  from  Mr.  Read,  of  Crediton. 

i.  Specimens  of  Soil  from  a  field  in  Jamaica,  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Beckford,  known  as  the  "  Lightning  Field,"  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  liability  to  injury  during  thunder- 
storms. 

5.  A  communication  from  Dr.  Spurgin,  of  Guildford-street, 
explaining  the  construction  and  advantages  of  a  portable 
contrivance  for  supplying  giren  quantities  of  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots  of  plants, 

G.  Communications  from  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Charnock  on 
Draining  Tiles. 

7.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Raynbird's  new  Work  on  Grasses,  illustrated 
by  natural  specimens  dried  for  the  purpose,  and  guarded  in 
the  alternate  leaves  of  the  work  on  pages  opposite  to  the 
letter-press. 

8.  Papers  from  Mr.  Coxworthy,  requesting  the  appointment  of 

a  committee  for  the  consideraton  of  his  suggestions. 

9.  Letter  from  Dr.  Dickson  in  reference  to  his  work  on  Flax. 

10.  Paper  from  Dr.  Murray  on  Hydrophobia. 

11.  Report  from  Mr.  Dean  on  the  progress  made  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  and  Epidemic 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham. 

12.  Specimen  of  Asphaltine,  for  economical  roofing,  from  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Droitwicb. 

13.  Letters  from  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Fairbank,  and 

Mr.  Martin,  on  Wheat. 

14.  Letter  from  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Bristol,  on  Guano 
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15.  Letterfrom  Mr.  Broadh«£i,  of  Stainsby  Mill,  on  the  preser- 
vation of  Hay  and  Corn. 

16.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Osborn,  on  the  application  of 

steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  land. 

17.  A  present  from  Air.  Shaw,  of  Cotton  End,  near  Northamp- 
ton, of  a  Hay  and  Corn  Rick  Borer,  made  by  Samuel 
Ashley,  of  Northampton  ;  capable  of  boring  horizontally 
as  well  as  perpendicularly,  and  thus  forming  apertures  in 
different  dictions  into  the  stack,  by  means  of  which  a 
more  complete  circulation  of  air  is  effected. 

18.  A  present  from  Mr.  Casella,  of  Hatton  Garden,  of  a  self- 
registering  Thermometer. 

19.  A  present  from  Mr.  Henry  TStrafford,  of  Moreton  Villas, 

Camden  Town,  of  the  6th  volume  (in  continuation  by  him) 
of  Coates's  iterd  Book  of  short-horned  Cattle. 

20.  A  present  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  of  Donnerville,  Wellington, 

Salop,  of  the  1st  volume  "of  the  Herd  Book  of  Hereford 
Cattle. 

21.  A  present  from  Mr.   Glover,   Secretary  to  the  Newcastle 

Farmers'  Club,  of  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Flax,  and  the  fattening  of  Cattle  by  Bos-feeding. 

22.  A  present  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Lyons, 

of  the  current  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

23.  A  plan  for  an  Agricultural  Repository,  from  Mr.  A.  F. 

Campbell. 
The  Council,  having  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned 
for  the  favour  of  these  communications,  adjourned,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.   Raymond  Barker,  over  the  usual 
Christmas  recess,  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

A  Special  Council,  by  order  of  the  President,  was 
then  held,  at  which  Lord  Portman,  as  Chairman  of  the 
General  Northampton  Committee,  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Council  to 
the  General  Meeting  on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  Special  Council,  under  the  Bye-laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  December  : 
present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the  chair ; 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart., 
Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  H. 
Brandreth,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq., 
John  Bell  Crompton,  Esq.,  S.  Druce,  Esq.,  John  Ell- 
man,  Esq.,  R.  Garrett,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  S.  Jonas  Esq., 
John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor 
Sewell,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  William  Shaw,  jun.,  Esq., 
John  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  W. 
R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Charles  Stokes,  Esq., 
H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  George  Turner,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  Umbers,  Esq. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  having  laid  before  the  Council 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Lees,  near 
Coldstream,  in  reference  to  the  condition  applied  to  the 
Society's  prize  at  Newcastle  for  thorough-bred  Stallions; 
and  Mr.  Shelley  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parkes,  the  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Prizes  for  Implements,  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  several  Prizes  for 
the  Northampton  Meeting  in  1847  ;  and  having  ar- 
ranged the  Prize-sheet  for  tbat  occasion,  in  which  a  sum 
of  1500/.  is  appropriated  to  the  Prizes  of  next  year 
(independently  of  the  sum  of  350/.  previously  voted  for 
Essays  and  Reports),  theCouneil  declared  the  prizes  to  be 
finally  determined,  and  ordered  printed  copies  of  the  new 
Prize-sheet  to  be  immediately  prepared,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  laid  on  the  table  at  the  ensuing  General  Meet- 
ing for  the  information  of  the  members.  The  President 
notified  his  .intention  to  direct  a  special  Council  to  be 
summoned  in  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  sum  voted  for  Implements  into  distinct 
prizes  'for  competition. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  gave  notice  that,  at  the 
Monthly  Council  in  February,  he  should  move  the  "  re- 
-consideration  of  the  Report  from  the  Collection  of  Sub- 
scriptions Committee,  with  a  view  to  limit  its  opera- 
tions within  the  originally  prescribed  counties,  and 
eventually  to  bring  its  labours  to  a  close." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  presented  to  the  Society, 
from  Gordon  Castle,  a  compact  fibrous  mass,  obtained 
from  a  drain  which  it  had  entirely  choked  up  to  the 
extent  of  from  4  to  5  feet.  The  fibres  had  proceeded 
from  the  roots  of  an  Ash-tree,  growing  at  a  distance  of 
15  feet  from  the  drains,  which  were  2J-  feet  deep,  and 
had  been  in  operation  for  18  months. 


have  been  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  I       The    Committee   have    also  presented  the  following 
of  Northumberland,  the  Marquis  of   Downshire,  and  !  statement  of  the  arrears  of  subscription,  mae'e  up  to  the 


Major  Curteis.  M.P.,  to  enlarge  the  offer  of  its  pre- 
miums. For  the  attainment  of  the  same  end  by  distinct 
research,  they  have  concluded  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  an  experimental  investigation  into  the  relation 
existing  between  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  plant 
and  the  fixed  elements  essentially  required  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  manure  or  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  ;  and 
the  first  report  by  Professors  Way  and  Ogston,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester,  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  Journal.  In  the  commu- 
nication of  information,  the  Council  have  not  only 
made  every  increased  exertion,  at  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense,'to  facilitate  the  transmis-ion  of  the  Journal  to 
the  various  members  of  the  Society,  but  have  enlarged 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  lectures  and  discussions 
for  the  elucidation  or  illustration  of  subjects  of  a  prac- 
tical and  scientific  character.  The  lectures  of  Professor 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Parkes,  at  Newcastle,  and  the  discus- 
sions to  which  they  gave  rise,  formed  a  new  aud  most 
successful  feature  in  the  Annual  Country  Meetingof 
the  present  year,  held  at  that  place. 

The  Council  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  first  trial  of  a  discussion  on  the  questions  of  practi- 
cal interest  and  personal  experience  connected  with 
agriculture  at  Newcastle,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  similar  opportunity  for  the 
interchange  of  opinion  on  such  topics,  under  similar 
regulations. 

The  Society  has  this  year,  in  the  course  of  its  pre- 
scribed circuit,  held  its  Country  Meeting  in  the  district 
comprised  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eogland,  and  re- 
mote from  the  localities  of  former  years  ;  but  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  recording,  that  in  every  point  of  view 
the  Newcastle  Meeting  has  been  a  most  successful  one, 
not  only  in  the  fine  exhibition  of  stock,  and  the  trial  of 
implements,  but  in  the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded 
the  Members  of  the  Society  of  experiencing  the  hearty 
welcome,  and  the  lively  participation  of  the  farmers  of 
that  district  in  the  common  object  of  their  mutual  in- 
terest. To  Dr.  Headlam,  the  Mayor,  and  the  members 
of  the  corporation  ;  to  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  Members  of  the  Local  Committee  ;  and  to 
all  the  other  individuals  and  public  bodies  in  Newcastle 
and  its  neighbourhood,  who  had  laid  the  Society  under 
deep  obligation  by  their  zealous  and  efficient  co-opera- 
tion, the  Council  have  had  the  grateful  task  of  return- 
ing their  unqualified  thanks. 

In  consequence  of  parties  having  in  many  instances 
made  entries  for  the  Society's  Shows  and  subsequently 
failed  to  send  their  stock  or  implements  so  entered, 
the  Council  have  found  it  requisite  to  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing rule,  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  : — 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  entry  of  cattle 
and  implemeuts,which  are  not  intended  to  be  exhibited, 
a  fine  of  10s.  per  head  for  beasts  and  horses,  and  10s. 
per  pen  for  sheep  or  pigs,  and  5s.  or  implements 
under,  or  10-.  for  those  of  the  price  of  10/.  or  upwards, 
be  charged  on  every  animal  or  pen  of  animals,  or  im- 
plement entered  and  not  exhibited,  unless  a  certificate 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  day  of 
exhibition,  that  the  non-exhibition  is  caused  by  unavoid- 
able accident.  And  that  the  Director  and  Stewards  of 
the  Yard  be  requested  to  report  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  not  exhibited  as  entered  at  the  Show,  or 
neglected  to  pay  the  fines.'3 

The  Council  have  also  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
Sale  by  Auction  in  the  Show  Yard  at  the  Country  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society. 


first  day  of  the  present  month. 
Amount  of  arrears  due  for- 


..    £456 

1814  ... 

1815  ... 

. .     1520 

1810  ... 

The  December  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Satur- 
day last,  the  12th  of  December,  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  fol- 
lowing Report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Meeting: — 

In  commencing  this  report,  the  Council  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  not  only  have  facts  of  important 
practical  bearing  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
tile  Society,  from  the  varied  localities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  again  made  known  through  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal to  its  members  residing  in  every  district  throughout 
the  country,  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  best  means  of 
effecting  agricultural  improvements  has  been  excited, 
both  in  individuals  who  have  extensive  opportunities  of 
carrying  out  their  views,  and  in  local  associations 
already  established  for  agricultural  objects,  through 
which  the  amount  of  experience  has  been  increased,  and 
a  firmer  foundation  laid  for  more  secure  advancement. 
Experiment  has  been  actively  at  work,  both  in  testing 
the  accuracy  of  reported  facts,  and  ascertaining  for 
further  application  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  occurred,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  suggestions  for 
new  modes  of  practice,  to  be  again  submitted  to  the 
same  strict  practical  investigation  of  condition  and 
occurrence. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  and  important 
facts,  the  Council,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  of  the 
Society  for  Reports  and  Essays  on  various"|subject?, 


Of  the  amount  of  the  arrears  for  1846,  nearly  one-half 
has  been  discharged  during  the  last  ten  days. 

They  have  also  reported  that  the  capital  of  the  Society 
invested  in  the  public  Funds  stands  at  7,000/.  Stock, 
and  tbat  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society's  bankers  on  the  1st  inst.  was  1,395/. 

The  auditors  will  lay  before  the  Members  the  Halt- 
yearly  Balance-sheet  of  Accounts  as  audited  by  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Society. 

In  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  list  of  the  Trustees, 
occurring  through  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Haudley, 
by  the  unanimous  election  of  Lord  Portuian  to  that 
office,  the  Council  have  recorded  on  their  minutes  an 
expression  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  severe  loss  the  So- 
ciety has  sustained  in  the  removal  from  its  Councils  of 
one  so  intimately  connected  with  its  existence  aud  esta- 
blishment as  one  of  its  founders. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  congratulate  the 
Members  on  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
and  on  its  steady  progress  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
national  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  They  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  only  by  the  individual  interest  and 
co-operation  of  its  numerous  Members,  each  within  their 
local  sphere,  in  carrying  out  its  practical  views,  that  its 
vigour  and  vitality  can  be  efficiently  maintained.  And 
they  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  Members  at  large,  to 
favour  the  Council  not  only  with  their  attendance  at  the 
Weekly  Meetings  in  London,  and  at  the  Meetings  in  the 
Country,  but  also  from  time  to  time  with  such  practical 
suggestions  and  communications  of  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  various  topics  of  agricultural  im- 
provement as  may  promote  both  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety and  the  public  good. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London,  Dec.  9,  1846. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Smithfield  Club  :  Tenant  Righls. — At  the  annual 
dinner  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  referred  to  this 
subject.  He  said  he  had  told  them  last  year  that  he 
was  drawing  up  some  agreement  on  the  subject  which 
he  could  send  to  his  tenauts.  Since  that  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Almaek,  he  had  done 
so,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  result  exceeded 
his  anticipations.  Indeed,  one  of  his  tenants  was  so 
anxious  to  commence  building  that  having  himself  a 
salutary  dread  of  bricks  and  moftar,  and  indeed  all  ex- 
penses above  ground,  though  he  thought  they  could  not 
spend  too  much  on  draining,  he  was  obliged  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  He  was  convinced  the  subject  of  the 
tenant-right  was  the  life  or  death  of  practical  agricul- 
ture. He  could  not  then  enter  more  upon  the  question  ; 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  trusted  before  the  Club 
met  again  it  would  make  some  decided  practical  pro- 
gress.— The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  :  Before  he  sat  down  he  must  make  one  ob- 
servation respecting  what  Mr.  Pusey  had  said  about 
tenant-right.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  phrase  "  tenant-right  '." 


was  an  unfortunate 
The   Journal   Committee  have   reported  during  the  I  phrase,  inasmuch  as  it  conveyed  not  to  his  mind,  but  to 


past  half-year  the  following  adjudication  of  Prizes  for 
Essay.=,  namely — 

To  Geobge  Phillips,  analytical  Chemist  to  the  Excise,  the 
prize  of  50  sovs.,  an  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  founda- 
tion, for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Remedy  forthe  Potato  Disease, 
and  on  its  treatment  in  the  various  stages  ofplanting,  growth, 
and  preservation. 
To   Henet  Cox,  of  Longford's  House,  Minchinhampton,  the 
prize  of  20  sovs.,  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  founda- 
tion, for  the  second  best  Essay  on  the  same  subject. 
To  F.  J.  Ghaham,  of  Cranford,   near  Hounslow,  the  prize  of 
30  sovs.,  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  foundation,  for 
the  best  History  of  the  Disease  at  the  present  time  affecting 
the  Potato,  involving  a  condensed  detail  of  facts  developed 
by  experiments. 
To  Hooil  Ratnbied,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  the  prize  of  20  sovs. 
for  the  best  Essay  on  Peat  Charcoal,  as  amanure  for  Turnips 
and  other  crops. 
To  TVm.  Pyle  Taunton,  of  Ashley,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants, 
the  prize  of  10  sovs.  for  the  best  account  of  the  St.  John's 
Day  Rye. 

The  Council  have  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  to  add  30/.  to  the  sum  of  20/. 
already  voted  by  the  Society  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Cultivation  and  Management  of  Flax,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1847. 

The  Finance  Committee  have  reported  that  during 
the  past  half  year  302  new  members  have  been  elected, 
56  have  died,  and  789  have  been  struck  off  the  list  by 
order  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Society  now  consists  of — 

Life  Governors     89 

Annual  Governors 201 

Life  Members  587 

Annual  Members    ■. 5532 

Honorary  Members 20 

6129 
Of  the  above  789  members  whose  names  have  been  ex- 
punged, 519  are  those  of  Members  whose  subscriptions 
for  the  years  1841  and  1842  have  remained  unpaid  on 
the  books  of  the  Society  for  the  last  four  years,  and  are 
still  undischarged.  Their  names  have  been  struck  off 
the  list  of  the  Society  by  order  of  the  Council,  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


that  of  the  landlords  of  the  country  an  idea  which  it 
was  not  meant  that  it  should  convey.  What  he  meant 
by  tenant-right  (and  he  hoped  that  in  advocating  it  he 
should  never  be  found  backward)  was  justice  to  the 
tenantry  of  the  country.  No  man  would  go  further 
than  the  individual  addressing  them  in  doing  justice  to 
the  tenantry  of  the  country  ;  but  in  this  free  country 
they  must  permit  him  to  say  that  the  choice  of  expres- 
sion was  a  matter  of  great  importance  indeed.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  first 
brought  forward,  if,  instead  of  the  phrase  "  tenant-right," 
they  had  adopted  the  phrase  "justice  to  the  tenant,"  at 
the  present  moment  that  justice  would  have  been  done 
to  them  which  he  believed  was  not  done  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  Many  of  them  must  be  aware, 
coming  as  they  did  from  various  distiicts,  that  there 
was  in  this  country  considerable  difference  in  what 
was  called  the  custom  of  the  country.  Now  he  wished,  if  it 
were  practicable,  to  see  one  general  custom  established 
by  law  for  all ;  or,  if  it  were  incorrect  there  to  refer  to 
law,  he  wished  to  see  oue  universal  feeling  among  the 
landowners  and  occupiers  of  the  country  as  to  the 
system  on  which  a  tenant  should  leave  his  farm.  If  a 
tenant  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  iu  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  he  thought  that  if  he  were  removed  he 
ought  to  receive  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. He  felt  that  it  was  of  great  importance  this 
question  should  be  settled.  He  did  not  doubt  that  it 
could  soon  be  carried  out,  and  he  could  assure  them 
that,  as  president  of  that  club,  or  an  individual  land- 
owner, they  should  not  find  him  backward  in  attempting 
it.  The  noble  duke,  in  conclusion,  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  union  between  owners,  occupiers,  and 
labourers,  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  ; 
and  resumed  his  seat  amid  protracted  acclamations. — 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  explained  that  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  chairman  that  "  tenant-right"  was  an  unfortunate 
phrase,  but  he  had  merely  used  it  as  one  in  common 
use,  and  generally  understood.     He  thought  the  phrase 
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unfortunate,  because  it  appeared  as  if  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  landlord;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  nothing  could  he  more  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  than  that  their  tenants  should 
hive  this  right,  because  ihev  would  be  induced  to  lay 
out  money  as  soon  as  they  had  this  security  for  doing 
so  AU  the  landlord  was  required  to  say,  and  it  was  no 
<rreat  boon,  was,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should  receive 
this  again  from  the  incoming  tenant. 

Durham.-  The  Tenants'  Mights.- M  the  late 
montlilv  meeting  of  this  Club  the  following  discussion 
took  place  on  this  subject.  .,      ... 

Mr  Speabmis,  who  introduced  the  discussion,  said,rThe 
.rJ,',.i™\  k«  which  I  shall  commence  by  submitting  to 
"So0l"re  as'io^ows  '-••  1.  That  in  tbe  case  of  a  tenancy  from 
ve£  o"aroo,;,er  short  term,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  an 
Unress  stipulation  be  entered  into  by  the  pavt.es,  in  the  form 
of  an  a-reement  in  writing,  securing  to  the  tenant  remune- 
ot  an  a„ri<.  u  nmlav  as  he  mn  have  made  beyond  ordu 

ra^v"Sdcul  i-    im    lid  on  winch  he  shall  not  have  been 

th^m  erference  of  the  legislature  would  be  inexpedient  -. 
That  bou-b S Us  species  of  tenancy  may  be  considered  the  best 
when  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  calculate  the 

£££<£*« jSsefor  a  considerable  period  of  years  at  a  fixed 
lent"  In 'luPPOitinV  these  resolutions  I  shall,  with  your  per- 
rnSsion  reverse  thei?  order  by  applying  myself,  in  the  first  m- 
sTance  'to  that  which  stands  "the  last,  and  alleges  the  super. 
^Uv  of  a ? teu-ncv  under  a  long  lease  with  a  fixed  rent.  That 
°."  ••  «^,!?r  ^referable  to  am  other  species  of  tenancy  where 
tte'cirmmsi  e  a'd'erted  to'in  the  resolution  admit  its  adop 
tion  wScther  considered  in  regard  to  the  "-""j"  »*'£* 
u^'nt  the  Ian  llord,  or  the  community  at  large,  long  and  most 
Xntive con  "deration  of  .he  subject  has  thoroughly  convinced 
i»  ind  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in 
IS?'  i„,„J  interests  of  the  tenant  on  a  subject  on  whicn 
™'bTve recent," heard  a  great  deal,  namely,  "tenant  inde- 

rf^sclubkiiow  a°vavs  maintained  that  it  will  also  require 
otUusciuDiaio«,  -u      -,  dealin,,  with  their  tenants  on  the 

^t  oTthetandlorf  Is  ncerely  believe  the  landlords  of  this 
part  °1 .  „„  „Pi  aisnosed  thus  to  deal  with  their  tenantry,  to 
attend7  «Tand %™nrptly  to  comply  with  their  just  claims. 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  cry  about  tenants  inde- 
nendeuce  a'  though  it  were  a  something  to  be  wrested 
from  landlords,  and  for  which  a  war  with  them  is  to  he 
from  lanoior.  or  no     has  hls  1D<je. 

waged  I    Bel)  on  it, ei  cr ,  ,  battle  {0  be 

doneT/its  p  ese'Satio'n  K  niosT  frequently  required  to  be 

Si  fal™alM0fthat  for  which  he  has  contracted    and  takes 
h^^a^ewalofltenanojtewMchmcKase^riann, 
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tenant-right  system,  consist*  ™J^fS  BtSation,  which 
lasting  round  of  valuati ons  art *at;on.^ »«  ^^  E0  far 
form -a  necessary  part _ of  the  la  t« ^sySK    .  tQ  the  dis. 

far  as  my  experience Jia .gone .  »^e»n  itiou  admits, 

satisfaction  ot    »U  far£,.     Mj^econ    f p^l  ease  a  d 

ssass.ssrj^jw.  n^h^e^ep^of0^: 

cnlate  pretty  accurately  jtal^r  ",      ", ^  aft=lid 
cultural  produce  tor  a  series  ot  jear»  to . come 
that,  as  yet,  we  are  not  so  circumstanced,    l 


that,  as  yet,  we  »en«?°™f?^riaws  and  protection  is  not 
that  allusion  to  the  subject  of  Corn.laws  ana  Pr  he 

prohibited  by  the  rules  ot  our  Society      "  f  t  daTe°  ay  it  is  not 
discussion  it  underwent  some  years  ago,  and^  dare   ay  i 

forgotten  that  I  had  the  ™^"eDf  ^'S^reoVer,  that 
alone  on  that  occasion      I  ?™  ^PPy.0'  therebv  engendered 

on  future  pnces,  with  a  Mew  .0  lonD  '«?-«  -  trimming 

dependence  being  to  ?<=  £™*  ™  ^^ \To  not  think  that 
legislators,  and  expediency b  s»tesmen ,    »1  n_    I 

subsequenteyents  have  at  aUtendeato  the  "present  high 

owe  it  to  truth  and  to  candour  to  say  i  r  ouj. 

prices,  which  I  think  ^^.Jritl  A°erarmn  that  has  been 
next  harvest,  despite  the  matmsi  alteration 

the    wisdom    and   prudence    and   propriety    ot    stipui a      „, 
ot  which  he  shall  not  have  been  reimbursed  before,  the  deter 


cause  I  do  not  think" "it  a  happy  one    implying  strictly    as  it 
seems  to  me    more  than  the  r.dvocates  of  the   tenant  right 
svstem  reatW  intend.     An  equivalent  for  all  that  may  rema.n  , 
Sfexhaasted'of  improvement  'can  only  be  claimed  »» the  ground 
that  the  tenant  if  continuing  would  have  had  a  right  to  go  on 
actually  to  this  kind  of  exhaustion,  which  I  donor Ym'a„  °s 
tended  for  :  all  I  believe  to  be  meant,   at  least  all  I   mean  a 
a    remuneration    for  outlay    on  which    reimbursement    shall 
not  have  taken  place  on  the  tenant's  leaving  his  farm.     Con- 
siderate practical  difficulties  do  certainly  present  themselves 
b,  carrying  out  this  form  of  tenancy.    Ido  not think,  however, 
that  these  are  insurmountable  difficulties.     But,  addressing 
S«elf  now  to  the  question,  whether  the  interference  of   the 
"Zi luurebe  or  be  not  expedient,  one  cannot  but  ask  how  if 
,,;se  matters  he  ol  difficult  adjustment  by  part.es  having  only 
their  own  peculiar  case  to  provide  for,  is  t  he  legisln .  a  re  to  he 
cxnected  to  deal  with  them.    Every  case  must,  as  I  Lav  e  s...<i 
1.  ive  its  oeculiar  circumstances  for  which  the  parties  concerned 
nigh     I  thi   IP  oride;but  how  is  tbe  legislature  to  forma 
code  of  s.ipula  ions  calculated  to  meet  and  to  supply  in  advance 
what  maybe  required  in  all  possible  and  imaginary  «"«^ 
this,  I  maintain,   can  be  much  better  eftected .by  the parties 
themselves  which  seems  to  me  to  present  one  of  the  great  oo- 
S    to   legislative  interference.       But,   furthermore,   how 
v^  hi  it  consist  with  justice  and  poUcy  were  the  legislature  to 
confer  on  one  set  of  men  the  power  of  rendering  another  ie- 
«ro, Able-rendering  them  in  short  debtors  to  an  unlimited 
amount  without,  in  legal  phrase,  their  knowledge   consen     or 
nri  vitv   directly  perhaps,  contrary  to  their  wish  had  the)  had  an 
wportun")   of  expressing  it,   and  to  an  amount  it  may  be 
„evond"he.r  ahilit?  to  pay*.    I  have  te-d  it  sa.d    ,rowever- 
••  Oh    we  don't  mean  that  landowners  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible in  this  way  unconditionally  ;  it  must  be  provided  that 
thev  have  notice  of  what  is  going  to  be  done  and  be  consenting 
But  if  this  sort  of  option  be  left  them,  if  they  are  to  possess  a 
veto    then  1?  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  stipulation  and 
agreement  after  all, which  as  I  have  so  often  said  needs  not  le- 
^UKtvi  interference  and  can  be  best  arranged  without.     In 
fhtt   theiegislSee'is  to  be  called  upon  to  do  either  a  work 
of  mere  supererogation  or  ofinjust.ee  and  impolicv .     I  shall 
conTude  by  moving  the  adopUon  of  the  resolnuous  I  have  sub- 

mThcdI&vyjU'TTS0S  said-Mr.Spearmanin  the  most  handsome 
rnanner  his  referred  to  the  independence  of  the  tenant  J,ow 
?Sold  that  to  be  a  perfect  bugbear.  .1  ^Xlf^f^Z 
a  tenant  or  anv  other  man  can  be  independent.  We  are  all 
dependent  one-upon  another-knit  together  like  unto  a  golden 
cliiin  which  hangs  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth.  J.one  of  us 
are  TndependentV  one  another,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  provisions  of  Providence  that  this  is  so  \\  hat- 
"ermavbe  the  power  that  unites  us-whefher  it  is  from  cha- 
rleter  or  from  station,  or  the  bestowal  of  favours,  or  gratitude 
for  those  fa?o^rs  bestowed,  it  appears  to  me  that  mankmd  are 
so  bound  up  together  that  no  one  can  be  independent  of 
another!  In  this  country  I  hope  that  what  is  called  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  tenant  will  never  occur  ;  tor  it  it  were,  ex- 
tern! differences  of  opinion,  and  what  I  should  call  a  disagree- 
abTcatastrophe  would  ensue.  It  would  place  tbe  tenant  and 
landlord  in  antagonist  positions,  and  the  present  beautiful 
arrangement  would  be  destroyed.  Now  the  one  receives  and 
the  oth™  bestows-the  landlord  looks  upon  the  tenant  as  a 
nerson  he  is  interested  in  aiding  and  assisting,  and  thus  society 
Snes  on ^^flourishing,  and  I  should  deeply  regret  li  anything  were 
to  occur  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  thus  exists.  Mr.  Tyson 
then  referred,  to  and  opposed  Mr.  Spearman's  views  on  the 

^ThoSs'Crofto*.  Esq.,  of  Holywell,  said  :  I  will  allude  to  a 
matter  which .seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  ot  Mr 
Sne-rman "hen  he  talked  of  tenants'  rights  and  the  taking  of 
leases  which  I  consider  of  the  highest  importance,  and  that  is 
the  fnjurv  done  to  a  farm  by  game.  This  is  a  source  of 'greater 
crievTcT  to  a  farmer  than  almost  any  other  A  tenant  take, 
f  farm  for  instance,  and  he  neglects  to  make  a  reservation 
that  the  lame  upon  it  shall  be  his  ;  the  landlord  comes  and 
that  tne  came  upo  .    the  position  of  that 

?t0^v,^l '  Toil  mlv™ '£ about  improving  the  land,  but  I 
TmTf  o^ion  tiat  arftne  improvement  to  which  allusion  has 
ili  are  of  secondary  importance  compared  to  this  sub- 
been  mane  are  o  .  ^d  b  me  is  a)m0st  incalculable, 
i  believe  therms  o5m  upou=the  estate  of  Lord  Prndhoe 
where  a  few  rears  ago,  the  whole  of  the  crops  were  destroyed 
bv"ame  •  I  know  of  several  others  which  I  need  not  mention 
and  I  believe  that  unfortunately  game  is  greatly  increasing  m 
and  x J^'^J.yV,",'  ,nood  Kow,  what  I  would  recommend  the 
te^antTo  do 'undeMbese' circumstances  is  this-when  he  thinks 
If  ?»kin-  a  lease  take  it  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  namely  a  lease  for  21  years 
-,w„  »Ver?  seven  I  know  of  no  plan  more  secure  than 
T1  C  „nd  it  is^nl  whiih  would  do  away  with  all  those  vexa- 
this,  and  it  is  one  "«  allusion  has  been  made. 
?n°"nfuease\fm^  also  have  a  reservation  that  the  game 

SHSSa^dlfe  ?.»»JSf^5 

^  the utmost fl"»  that  he  may  require.    At  the  same  time 

to  the  utmost _u  e    a  that  there  is  that  spirit  m  h.m 

?"„  ^illnoraliow him to  condescend  to  support  that  game 

which  roll  not  allow  ...m  for  the  benefit  of  the  game- 

rbeD  L  ,,?s  Sends  and  that  when  killed  it  is  exposed  for 
keeper  or  lus  toends    ana  t  nm  take  a  lease 

sale  in  the  Pub^,manL"'  v!a  me  the  game,  and  if  the  game 
without  a  «s.e"\fa™lnc"tokealease  ataU.  When  we  see 
isnottobemine  Iw.ll  nu  toke     ie  occupation,  no 

a  landlord  desirous  ot  Posses-  ^  e  £-„,,« 'j,  fair  enmpensa- 
farmer  wUl  opposehis  wishes    ^l  t"™^    »  ^^ 

don  for  the  injury ^nich ^a  i;  «  J^  not  •ajedms  t0  see 
there  is  not  a  tenant  .n  t ais  con      J  Bu(  when  thg 

his  landlord  supplied  with    arne  u ^n  l  ^.^  .( 

Ts^ut  fa'irPSand  ^SnaMeVafttotenant  should  possess  the 
riJhtof  destroringthem.-The  discussion  was  afterwards  ad- 
joarned.-46rid9ed/ro«i  a  Bartam  pajwr. 

Dorking:  Planting  of  Coppice  Rr00<fa>-On 'ttejSd 
inst    the  meeting  of  the  club  took  place.    Mr.  VS  iisos, 
"  wkrd  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  read  a  paper  upor .the 
best  method  of  managing  woods  and  copses.     Ihe  prm- 
cipal  topic  alluded  to  were  the  great , import  ance  ma 
nniintv  like  Surrey,  that  they  should  have  the  best 
35  of  bringing  the  timber  to  the  greatest  re- 
fection, and  to  yield  a  good  return.     Although  he  had 
had  some  experience  in  these  matters  he  could  have 
wished  the  subject  had  fallen  into  abler  hands  to  speak 
upon.     He  hoped,  however,  they  would  give  h.m  credit 
^endeavouring 'to  he  useful.     First,  "jg-gBJ*" 
timber,  it  was  as  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  «. 
*„Vi„  on  fnv  n  cron  of  corn  ;  and  the  hrst  tnmg 
Mi    ar-ohrdone-s  to  formahoundarythat  sheep 
and  cattle  might  not  get  in-the  land  cleared  from 
water^and    he   recommended  for  this  open   d.  ches 
nstead  of  under-draining.     If  the  land  was  wet  the 
r  es    be Ime   covered   with    parasites,   which  would 


feet  in  diameter,  one  foot  in  depth,  and  six  feet  apart. 
For  Fir  nine  inches  deep  he  considered  sufficient  ;„if 
the  plantation  was  intended  for  pro6t  only  one  sort  of 
tree  must  be  planted,  if  for  ornament,  quite  a  different 
sort      He    would    recommend— first,   Oak    and    iir ; 
second,  Oak,  Elm,  Oak  and  Ash -and  he  would  particu- 
larly recommend  one  species  of  Oak-the  Quercus  ses- 
siliflora,  and  not  the  Quercus  pedunculate,  which  was  far 
inferior.     These  were  the  most  profitable.     Mr.  Wilson 
then  detailed  the  various  purposes  to  which  these,  as 
well   as  Beech,  were  applied,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
Chestnut.     In  the  latter  great  care  shouldjhe  taken  to 
obtain  foreign  seed,  for  if  not,  the  trees  never  grew  into 
much   value.     When  the  trees  were  thinned  out  the 
hard  wood  should  he  left  at  the  distance  of  20  or  30 
yards  apart,  so  that  the  houghs  of  one  should  not  more 
than  touch  those  of  another.     In   order  to  afford  a 
little  shelter  he  would  plant  a  few  Larch,  but  he  would 
not   recommend  much  of  this.     If  the  plants  should 
throw  out  more  than  one  shoot  the  first   year  they 
should  be  broken  off,    and  the  ditch   should  be  well 
cleaned  out  every  two  years.     If  the  proprietor  wished 
for  a  quick  return— from  a  calculation  he  had  made  ot 
the  cost  and  produce  of  an  acre  of  Larch,  at  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  years  it  left  a  balance  of  4/.   19s.  id,, 
which  was  upwards  of  10s.  per  acre  ;  but  if  for  timber, 
and  reckoning  40  vears  as  sufficient,   the   profit,  we 
understood,   would  be  2G4f.  10s.,  or  6/.  13s.  3d.  per 
year.     He  was  not  very  nice  in  his  calculation,  but  he 
believed  he  was  correct.     In  reference  to  woodlands 
and  underwoods,  he    recommended    they  should    be 
planted  in  groups— and  if  any  blanks  arose  they  should 
be  filled  up   in  the  autumn.     He  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  grow  timber  and  copse  together. 

Mr  Weixer  said,  in  reference  to  planting,  he  thought 
it  was  quite  a  landlord's  question  ;  he  entirely  agreed 
with  most  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.W  ilson,  to  whom 
they  were  much  obliged,  hut  he  did  not  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  planting  underwoods  in  groups  ;  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  decided  failure.  He  would  plant  all  de- 
scriptions of  wood,  and  if  one  did  not  answer  he  would 
plant  rods  or  layers  ;  he  would  recommend  layers  of 
Ash  Hazel,  and  especially  that  sort  that  had  but  little 
leaf-  he  would  then  plant  Birch  and  Willow.  There 
was  one  suggestion  thrown  out  which  he  thought  was 
very  important,  viz.,  separating  the  rods  and  layers 
from  the  stem.  He  thought  trees  in  hedgerows  should 
be  entirely  condemned  ;  he  thought  the  failure  in  the 
Turnip  crop  was  frequently  owing  to  this  and  the  copses, 
and  that  all  timber  should  be  grown  quite  distinct  from 
the  corn  fields.  _       , 

Mr   Barclay,  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  Larch, 
«aid  a  friend  of  his  had  had  some  land  which  was  not 
worth  5s.  per  acre  annually,  and  would  not  sell  for  more 
than  10?.  or  12?.     He  had  planted  it  with  Larch  some 
years  since,  and  it  was  now  worth  701.  per  acre      He 
thought  for  timber  plantations  there  should  not  be  any 
cpse°  allowed  to  grow.     In  reference  to  cutting  trees 
he  was  of  opinion  they  were  all  wrong      He  knew  one 
gentleman  who  would   not    cut  a   single  tree   till   they 
attained  perfection,  and  he  cut  upon  an  estate  of  2000 
acres  30.000..  worth.     He  (Mr.  Barclay)   was  inclined 
to  think  there  was  something  in  the  Oak  which  was 
injurious  to  corn  more  than  the  shade  it  threw  out,  as 
hi  had  noticed  that  field  which  had  the  most  sun  next 
the  Oak  the  corn  appeared  more  injured  than  the  other 
«ide      Regarding  the  value  of  timber,  when  he  and  his 
brother  went  to  Earl  Lovelace's  some  time  since  he 
talked  of  cutting  20,000/.  worth.     He  (Mr    Barclay) 
,ad  made  a  calculation  of  the  difference  if  he  had  cut 
it  in  1812  (during  the  war),  and  he  found  he  would 
have   obtained  in*  the   first  place   40,0007.    instead  of 
20  000?   ;  and  if  it  had  been  invested  in  the   three  per 
cent",  it  would  have  amounted  to  200,000/.  by  this  time. 
He  thought  it  desirable  in  double  spading,  which  he 
had  done!  to  let  the  soil  taken  from  the  surface  be  re- 
urnedto'the  surface  .gain,  and  it  was  in.r^Dtto 
keep  it  free  from  weeds  ;  in  one  place  where  he  had 
neglected  doing  so,  the' trees  did  not  grow  for  two  o 
three  years.     As  soon  as  his  copse  was  cut,  he  went 
with  bis  woodman  and  marked  every  tree  that  did  not 
grow,  and  cut  it  down.  In  reference  to  timber  m  hedge- 
Jews    he  was  an  advocate  for  larger  fields    and   not 
havi,  "  any  timber  trees  in  the  hedges  ;  hut  he  thought 
a  few  in   meadows  was   beneficial,   as    they   afforded 
shelter  for  the  cattle.      Another  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer  he  thought  would  be  the  destruction  of   hares, 
audhestrongl/advisedthe  cutting  off  all  splices  the 
first  year  from  the  wood. 


mmmmiwmim^^ 
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Blights  of  the  Wheat  and  their  Remedies.     By  Rev. 

*E.  Sidney.     Religious  Tract  Society.    »"; 
Thts  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  issued  at  monthly 
intervals  by  the  Tract  Society-"  Original,  Senptural, 
Poplar!  Portable,  and  Economical"  Treatises  on  H* 
torical,   Descriptive,    Scientific,    and    other    subjects. 
Thej   are  very  cheap-  6c?.  a  volume,  and  must  obtain 
anlmmense  circulation.     The  present  number  is  full  of 
mformation  very  attractively  told,  of  the  highest  mte- 
est  to 'the  farmer.      The  fungi  attacking  the   straw, 
eaves"  and  chaff,  flour  and  grain  of  our  crops ;  the  ani- 
malcules and  insects  tow-hose  attacks  they  are  liable^ 
are  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Sidney.     He  gives 
SeirhLtory'and  habits,  and  suggest ^^fot'Xg 
preventives  of  the  in  jury  done by  them.    Th  e  to Uown^ g 
Ltract  illustrates  the  style  and  character -of  the  work 

«  To  return  to  the  bunt ;  we  may  observe  as  Deiore, 
that  rf  the  multitude  of  its  sporules  or  nne^ontenta  no 
adequate  conception  can  he  formed.     One  gram  ot 
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Wheat  is  capable  of  containing  four  millions  of  spores  ; 
it  is  therefore  beyond  all  calculation  what  quantity  of 
sporules  these  may  send  forth.     Care  of  the  seed  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  this  pest, 
which  will  otherwise  appear  in  almost  every  field   of 
Wheat.     The  way  in  which  this  happers,  is'by  most 
writers  on  the  subject  considered  to  be  that  when  the 
grain  is   threshed,  or  from   other   causes  the  bunted 
seeds  are  ruptured,  and   the   cloud  of  sporules  then 
escapes.     They  are  of  a  greasy,  oily  nature,  and  conse- 
quently aahere  to  the  skin  of  the  sound  grame      It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  disease  may  be  at  any  time  pro- 
pagated by  rubbing  sound  Wheat  against  that  which  is 
infested  by  the  fungus.     If,  then,  the  seed  be  sown  in 
this  condihoD,  the  result  may  be  easily  predicted      The 
method  also  of  counteracting  the  evil  "at  once  suggests 
itself.     It  is  merely  to  cleanse  the  Wheat  which  is  about 
to  be  sown,  from  all  the  bunt  which  may  have  attached 
:tse.f  to  it  by  reason  of  its  unctuous  character      The 
principle  of  effecting  this  objecc  clearly  must  be  to  u*e 
means  to  convert  the  oily  matter  which  causes  it  to  <=tick 
obstinately,  into  a  saponaceous,  or  soapy  matter,  which 
will  allow  it  to  be  readily  washed  off.     Chemistry  here 
comes  to  our  aid.     An  alkali  will  convert  oil  into'soap  • 
*",?  j     ,1S,the  basis  of  "U  effectual  dressing,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  seed-corn.     Almost  every  district  has  its  ' 
peculiar  dressing,  but  the  best  are  merely  modifications 
of  this  principle.     T.  hatever  other  ingredients  may  be 
used,  the  eflective  constituent  is  some  alkaline  matter 
in  the  form  of  a  ley.     Lime,  which  possesses  alkaline 
properties,   has    accordingly    been    not    unfrequentlv 
resorted  to  :  it  must  not,  however,  be  too  much  slaked 
ui  mixing,  or  it  loses  these  properties,  and  thus  often 
Jails.      Common    potash,   and    substances    containing 
ammonia,   as,  for  example,  the   liquid    excrements   of 
animals,  have  been  adopted  for  remedies.     Some  per 
sons  employ  brine,  sulphate   of  copper,   arsenic,   and 
other  things  not  possessing  alkaline  qualities.     When- 
ever these  methods  succeed  it  cannot  be  for  the  reasons 
advanced,  but   it   may   happen  that  they   destroy  the 
vegetative  powers  of  the  fungi,  though  they  still"  remain 
nxed  to  the  grain.     It  would   be   well  to  follow  the 
advice  given  by  Professor  Henslow,  and  to  institute  a 
set  ot  experiments  on  these  points.     They  are  curion= 
and   interesting   questions ;    and  indeed  many   things 
relating  to  these  fungi  still  require  minute  and  accurate 
investigation.     It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that   a 
good  dressing  of  an  alkaline  ley  thoroughly  appUed^omt 
pletely  arrests  the  eviL     Whatevermay  be  the  vieCof 

that  the  application  of  arsenic  is  undesirable,  and  in-  ' 
deed  improper,  from  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  use 
ot  so  violent  a  poison.  Nor  are  such  things  necessary 
on  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dressinfs  upon  Se 
principle  before  mentioned.  Indeed,  in  the  fields  of 
careful  farmers,  hunt  has  happily  become  rare 

the'^^frf  5°appIy  Ae  Same  P«*a«ion  against 
the  tmu, or  Uredo  segeturr,  with  equally  good   effect 
Wause  the  scattering  of  the  spores  at  an'eJriier  season 
diffuses  them  extensive  v.     But  Barlev  field*    ^Z 
tiey  often  adhere  longer"  than  in  WheVoiJht  to  b" 
more  attended  to  than  they  are  ;  for  a  great  quantity  of 
ttisgram  is  almost   every   year  destroyed  by  it      As 
knowledge  advances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  "the   preiudh* 
which   leads  some  to  regard   the  abearance  of  thS 
fungus  with  the  complacency  before  nfentio^ea,  wilful 
removed.     It  may  happen  that  the  state  of  the  atmo 
sphere  which  ^favourable  to  its  developm!  ttenTto 
a  good  yield  of  Barley;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  every  ear  so  destroyed  is  a  loss  of  superior  corn 
By  all  means  dress  Barley  where  there  has  been  much 

™Lti%i::z^-  *««  is«,i™ 

aegree,  that  it  is  considered  to  be  bad  management  to 
havemuch  of  it  on  any  farm,  it  still  abound  if  d^c* 
where  the  agriculture  is  of  an  inferior  kind.    It  fed£ 

^dWhPeaetsTal1  The1"6  ?  *'  T^l  ^  *  tbe  »  "*"™ 

s='^u^^^ 

produce  ill  effects  on  the  constitution."     pr°bably  does 
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the  new  made  ditches,  when,  upon  inquiry,  all  the  fore- 
going  circumstances   came  out.      Being   provoked   at 
such  conduct,  I  ordered  the  cow  to  be  sold  ;  but,  when 
the  day  of  sale  came,  he  was  able,  from  the  improved 
state  of  his  farm,  to  get  one  of  his  neighbours  to  go 
security  for  the  payment  of  his  arrears,  his  rent,  and 
the  price  of  his  con- ;  and  also  that  he  would  buy  Rape 
elsewhere,  and  feed  his  cow  in  the  house,  as  I  required- 
I  upon  which  I  did  not  persist  in  my  intention  of  selling 
her.     He  accordingly  bought  a  small  piece  of  Rape 
!  ground  (10  Irish  perches,  or  70  yards  lone,  and  2  yards 
i  broad}>  wWch,  with  a  little   dry  fodder,  kept  his  cow  in 
|  full  milk  for  30  days  ;  and,  upon  that  feeding,  gave  14 
quarts  daily,  whereas,  upon  dry  food,  she  had  fallen  off 
:  to  naif  the  quantity.     The  immense  produce  of  Rape 
when  well  manured,  is  bevond  anything  almo=t   that 
can  be  imagined,  if  let  stand  until  it  gets  into  blossom, 
which  was  the  case  in  this  instance.     Manure  makes 
the  stalk  tender  and  juicy  which  would  otherwise  be 
hard  and  dry,  so  that  if  cut  into  small  pieces,  not  a  bit 
will  be  lost,  and  it  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet.     I  am 
almost  afraid  to  say  that  I  believe,  with  the  addition  of 
some  straw,  an  acre  will  keep  30  head  of  cattle  in  full 
milk  for  a  month.     I  state  these  particulars  to  show  you 
the  Jolly  and  blindness  of  this  man  to  his  own  interest 
By  neglecting  to  sow  the  Rape  in  proper  time,  it  was 
not  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  his  Turnips,  and  every- 
thing went  wrong  by  this  first  neglect,  which  appeared 
to  him  of  no  importance.      If  the  Turnips  had  been 
properly  managed  they  would  have  lasted  out  longer  • 
a  the  Rape  had  been  properly  treated,  it  would  have 
been  ready  sooner  ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  trampled 
down,  would  have  lasted  until  the  Clover  supplied  its 
place,  and  everything  would  have  answered  in  its  turn. 
-Now  he  has  been  obliged  to  buy  from  others,  at  the 
I  rate  of  fully  10/.  an  acre,  that  Rape  which  his  own  land 
j  would  have  supplied  him  with  in  abundance,  and  he  has 
injured  ta  Clover  so  that  he  will  lose  half  the  benefit  of 
I  u.     But  the  advantage  of  the  Rape  is  seen  particularly 
■  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  he  paid  for 
it,  it  was  better  for  him  to  buy  it  than  to  feed  his  cow- 
on   straw     even  supposing  he   had  got  the  straw  for 
nothing,  which  is  very  easily  demonstrated  : 
ror  the  11  quarts  produced  by  the  Eape  feedin-    at 
Ud.  a  quart,  comes  to      . .        . .  "  j.   q ,, 

b*i>?e!paM/orit  only  cost  2d.  per  dav,  to' which         ' 
™?-r,5fue  of,!traw.  1*  (Being  at  the  "rate  of  ltd. 
p!£  ,,  lbi-- which  is  above  the  general  price  of  that 
article),  and  the  expense,  dailv.  comes  to      ..  OS 
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^Bape"  ft"  Pr°fe'  Per  day'  arising  from  feeding 
When  the  cow  had  been  fed 'on  straw,' "she  only1  gave 
seven  quarts,  and  very  soon  would  have  given  still  les= 
the  price  of  which,  daily,  would  be  only  10W  ;  there- 
fore,  if  he  got  the  straw  for  nothing,  'he  would  only 
have  md.  a   day  by  the  cow:  whereas,  after  paying 

:  for  the  Rape,  he  gained  IStf. ;  but  if  he  had  to  pay  fo? 

I  the  straw  (the  cow  would  require  3  stone,  which,  at 16rf 
a ,  cirt.,  would  be  64,  and  deducting  this  from  lOirf , 
the  price  of  the  seven  quarts  of  milk),  there  would  only 

I  tl/  VA°&t  ^^  eOW  of  4i-d-  a  *»*  m  place  of  the 
!  184  a  day  yielded  by  the  Rape.     The  same  thing  mav 
j  be  proved  in  regard  to  Turnip  feeding  in  winter.     If  "a 
cow  calves  at  November,  and  is  fed  on  Tnmips,  she  will 
keep  up  her  milking ;  but,  if  fed  on  straw,  she  will  fell 
;  off  immediately  to   half  the  quantity.     Now,  allow-ino- 
|  the  acre  of  Turnips  to  be  worth  107,  which   is  more 
;  than  any  other  crop  generally  produces,  and  reckoning 
the  Produce  at  30  tons  (although,  by  good  !culrivation°, 
Mr.  Muchell  had  o5  tons  to  the  acre  last  year) : 
frrfi    T  °f  turnips,  which  I  reckon  good  daily 
|      feeding  for  a  milch  cow,  would  cost    ....  Os   2W 

And  a  stone  of  straw  would  cost,  at  164.  a  cut,        .'.'    0     » 
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not  afteiwards  show  him   Z  \T  a  -^  conda«  did 

been  done  for  lZ  He  I  bf,deser™g  <*  "hat  had 
proper  time,al  hT^-'as  o^ir^  d  2°f  $°W  ^  ^  * 
tedicharge'hlni  from  t^^orl  atrTfatJalf0bliged 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  Eo  Th"!  '  ,before  bt 
sioned  the  crop  to  be  late cornif  „£™  Thf.neglect  occa- 
having  wasted  his  Turnms  inTlfn™'^  "  «Pri»&«n» 
they  were  ripe,  and  us™/thern  'frT^  °  P™  before 
^hed  before  the  Rane ..  ^J^'.  tbe>'  *?» 


j  Total  cost  per  day  for  Turnips  and  straw 
whereas^  stone  of  straw,  which  she  would  required 

l  ^VT\al0ne'  at  l6d-  Per  CTt->  M™1*  »  64  a  day; 
so  that,  by  the  use  of  Turnips  in  winter,  it  appears  you 

1  Jvf™w  -I01?  °^W  (after  .'alJo™g  I*"-  an  Jre  for  the 
I  T?a  3vi  *  u  a  ^  less  ^  UP011  straw  alone,  and  you 
get  double  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  so  that  one  cow  fed  in 
j  thn,  way  yields  you  fully  as  much  milk  as  two  would 
SZ  fed°n  straw>  and  tie  manure  is  also  twice  as  vain- 
a  ble.  This  ought  to  show  you  all  the  error  you  fall  into 
Yi  hen  you  talk  of  keeping  a   cow  all  the  winter  upon 

nWW;  1° °  ,?f 6ly  ^  of  keePing  her  ^e,  but  voir 
object  should  be  to  keep  her  so  as  to  yield  vou  a  profit ; 
and  this  nan  Anlr  \*a  a~ —  i —  i •   _  i         •        .  *  r      > 


„t,a  a- ,    ,        ^  "ei  su  ^  [0  -vlela  you  a  profit 

whtw  f  °  I  hB  d0ne  by  kee?™g  ber  on  mois*  f°°d 
which,  I  have  shown  you  above,  it  is  more  profitable 
for  you  to  do  than  to  feed  her  on  straw,  supposing  the 
S  Sde  a  preSeDt  t0  7°*-B'«ckeA  Essay  on 


aU  finished  befTre  7h7 Itlpe °  as  fit?8^^- th'  - 
being  the  case,  he .  turnXnT^  t™^     TbJs 
graze,  bv  which  the  cron  w»t  ,        ,he  ^Pe  t0 

2nd  this'failing,  he  put  thf  co^-  to TpleteIy  desao>^  '> 
Clover.  This  beingP  soon  eat  dow-Tl'Zf  UP°,n  ,tbe  J*"* 
^ting  the  tender  aloots  ?&^%&X'£2 


»„  «  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

^      MaCe  it  weh    ^dfi^D  "  5°"  ^  ^perch-wide 

asSFSJ  K^^-^-oTfodd^ 

?h    EffL  rPa^5^e  Carrot-land  should  be  devotedS 
wS™.?  ^  planted  in  March  for  consumption  in 

Bl0fL'r'Ci"'*:'lBlacker's  "Essav  on  Small  Farms  •••  and 

bvpT?L£peC^C,T,lrkoD  «ri»*  except  a  "Si 
S        -  ■  ^monds  ;    but  there  are  chapters  in  mw  works 

DEv„;S?^I'UrV^e,Low  on  "  Practical  IgricuUur^" 

«  arable  farmTd^S"*  Fa™'-^°  woSd  not  take  a  dr, 

_  araoie  larm  larger  than  our  capital  would  cover  10!.  per  acre 


thick  ;  and  if  it  were  wet,  it  would  take  other  i<    uer  acre  rr, 
KS£-~-«-Pr"  -^t£ 

better     AV?e^aVdsh»h^r^CeSS0-r  "  f^05"*  to  be,   the 

rSfrTT*-  Fanh^ anotber  fc- 

StoffgS?  I-Sf^w^sefun^ 

|^^£€SS!o?^gS 
lkH!^|£^?^s^h^ 

to  Belgian  Carrote  J  Cabba8es'  Parsnips,  &C  ;  i  acre 

la?S*3  s  S3Ss5BsaM 

and  confine  our  reSS^^^™**  °1*?^. 
wars  anxious  to  eire  rennrrc  »?„  -  ii  f  - '  .  "  e  ^e  3l- 
local  farming,  as  SIv  £?f£  fi^S  ^  "hen  "  deta"  of 

influence.    &  the  sa^^^^Jgf"?  a  merely  local 

^      sown  witt  VTheatTpr-op^sea^on.  ^  ^  0CC°JUed  "T  ie 
l'o^leT^iat7SeCT.rrTemU£trefer-™ntoP™fes^or  Hens. 

coats  of  horses  are  improved V  f?ed^  ™  °™-  thattthe 
i  can  any  of  our  experienced  corrJ-^^1.  ^^ains,  Ac.  ; 
;      aid  for  the  moultin?o?Donltr?^2S ?  mtS  adPe  ae  ^e 

seed    or  Moss-see^  fer^todjt^. T£^£*2f* 

ox  loru1Prr?f°ifeLt0shoulTb^re^red^^^^^ 
Skaix  FAii-5ut^lnlo«Wnrf tOTedt0  "mparative  health. 

it  does  nofstate  ae0valne^thefanTdODuo^t?c1faia•  WEfcia 
the  neighbourhood  of  market  (or  ufSziLxl^W1?0^'  "^ 
™>ed)  4c.  Particulars  nelSsaiVfor  S^s™-1?^00"- 
be&rehe  can  assist  you,  which  h?Will  behaim'to  %^T 
regards  y  our  building«  we  would  n^t^i5PEV°  do'  -^ 
sbeds:  try  boxes:  ^'tt^0KS2^^?xh?!£?*,J,,,d 
i     nearer  the  cattle.  ""er  were  the  straw  barn 

j  SOa"eAX^TvS;^Tjn0ex?o%a^Lt0r-%C^10ads  ^ 

Spa^er^ri?for5rnigSOrowtI0Jl.  fuftne^  7  ^  *» 
vera  is  perhaps  our  bTst  sprLgTarier^'  ^  BeU^-Iala- 

'utfi^Jw^^h^&^^^d^^ 
three  merits  of  keepin-  out  tr^ft  rf  «cotnmended  has  the 

Wl1^maVtr^erofbfe7^ranttdZrd  ^  rab  »  • 
in  a  warm  pl^ffoTa  bi^J Se^ru^a'eD111themTstMd 

Ponltry,"  c^^T.-;:!'  i°J*  c'-2n   artlcle    "To  hare  L 
"satiety." 


^r^a^fLtt:^.^ 


The  supply  dnrmg  the  past  week  was  ve£  K^^    v_ 
wasqmte  equal  to  the  demand,  and  ?orVrixhMar3w4,bnt,1i 
and  frosty  weather  the  trade  was  bv  no  m^Slbrist S  ^f  C?1,d 
xowing  are  the  present  prices  :—      "        nLeaas  brisk.     The  fol. 

w?^f^lire  fiawrMt«i  w  lao 

PO.  Ki0O«Tfi,  Hf, 

French  HMla,  ilc»  to  lads 


York  R^genu.  KOh  to  16C4 
Do.  Shawe,  ISOs  to  HCs 
Linoolnihiie  ReeeOEs,  130i  to  Hoi 
Cambrid^etalre  R*gemj,  li-?ito  lfa-j 
Do.  ShawE,  l;oi  10  I*), 


New  Hay 


»■  »  3Ji 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses 
m..  rm  n_  TVHiircHArrj.,  Dec.  15. 

f  ,    ?    „  "*    "       I0>  »    7*  I  Old  Clover    9»  to   ss«  I 
Inferior  Ha»     .        K  60      Ioferiot  75  If  |  St™ 

New  Hay  .       _        _  |  jg,,  clmeT  ™         »  |  Straw 

CC3CBEBLA>-D  iliEEET    Bee     17 
Prim,  Mead.  H.T     70„.  75.  I  Old  CIo*  "£,« '»  ," 

.rdo^  S^   S'js^  ^^.^ 

Jcwboa  Bisai,  Hay  Sa:e«n*o. 


-  ~"         ■"   iHtw  Clover 


H^PS,  FaiDiT,  Dec.  18. 
were  Kidom  »  ksjw  »v  Ai,  feMonrfie  year.     P  roloar  "d  5mU"' 
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CO VENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  19.— Fruit  and  Vegetables  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  and  trade  is  a  little  brisker.  Pine-apples  arc 
scarcer,  and  likely  to  become  dearer,  and  Grapes,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  are  scarce — the  former  rising  in  price.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  scarcer  and  consequently  rising  in  price.  Oranges 
are  excellent,  and  brought  in  greater  abundance  ;  but  still 
continue  to  fetch  good  prices.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Walnuts  are  scarcer,  and  there  is  little  demand  fur 
Filberts.  Lemons  are  rather  more  plentiful.  Of  Vegetables, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  have  altered  but  little  in  price.  A  few  French 
Beans  have  made  their  appearance.  Celery  is  good  in  quality. 
Good  Potatoes  are  scarce,  and  fetching  good  prices.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  plentiful.  Horseradish  continues  to  be 
imported.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  cousist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines, 
Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias.  Cacti,  Neapolitan  Vio- 
lets, Luculia  gratissima,  Bignonia  radicans,  Roman  Narcissus, 
Allainanda  cathartica,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*  to  7* 
Grapes,  Hixhouht),  pur  lb„  6*  10  Pi 
—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  1*  to  2m 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush.,  Si  to  l'3i 

—  Kitt'lien,  lit  to  8» 
Fears,  perht.-slei-e,  10j  to  16* 
OranHco.ppr  ilozun,  1*  to  fli 

—  pet  100,  fit  to  14* 
Lemons,  per  dozen,  ]*  to2i 

—  per  100,  6$  to  14* 


Almonds,  per  pcuk,  <it 
Sweet  Almond*,  per  lb.,  Si  to  8* 
Filberts,  EnKli*h,p.  100  lb.,  100*  to  1208 
Nuts,  Cob,  pur  luMba.,  100*  to  120* 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  la.  .0  16* 

—  Spanish,  Mi 
Wnlnuta.per  bunhel,  16s  to  2U 
Cheauuib,  par  peek,  Js.io  7* 


Cabbages,  per  dot.,  6d  to  l  *  6rf 

—  red,  per  doz.,  -*  to  4* 
Savoys,  per  dnz.,  6rf  to  l  *  6d 
BtooeolJ,  per  bundle,  1*  to  3* 
Oaulldon-ers.  per  doz.,  it  to  10* 
Anlohokes,  Jer.,  p.  hf-eieve,  1*  to  9* 
French  Beans,  per  100  3i  to  <1* 
Sorrel,  perhf.-nf eve,  6d  to  Is 
Potatoes,  pertnn.ii/  to  9/ 

—  cwt.,  6*.to  n* 
_               bu.bhel.3-*  to  6* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  4«to  5* 
Turnips,  per  doz,  bunches,  3*  to  4* 
Red  Ee"t,  per  doz.,  1*  to  1*  &d 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  U-tO-i* 
Cuoumbers,  eaeh,tid  to  Is  6d 
Leeks,per  doz,,  2*  to  4* 
Celery,  per  bundle,  li  6d  to  2* 
CarrotB,  per  doz.  bunches,  4*to  7* 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  6d  to  1*  6d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  6*  to  9i 

Spanish,  per  doz.,  It  Gd  to  5* 


VEGETABLES. 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 


Garllo,  perlb.,fi,(  to  Bd 
Splnaoh,  per  hiovo,   1*  Gd  to  8* 
Asnaraeu?,  par  no.  3*  to  7* 
Settkala  par  pnnoei,  9s  6rf  to  it 
Salsify,  p.  bundle,  1*  3rf   to  1*  9d 
Scorz  inert,  i*  Sd  to  I*  0J 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p  hf-av,  2*  to  4* 
Lettuoe,  Cos,  per  score,  la  to  1*  <'d 
Endive,  per  score,  la  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  doz  bunches,  1*  tolifld 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Sd  to  1*  ild 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  fid  to  bd 
Fennel,  per  hunch,   Sd  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3ii  to  id 
Thyme-,  per  bunch   3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sni.  bun-  6d  to8d 
Parsley.'por  bunch,  Id  tc3d 

—         Hoots,  per  bundle,  1|  to  1*  Qd 
Tarragon,  per  btuioh,  &d 
illlnt,  green,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  H.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs, 

Best  Scots,  Hereforde,  &c-  4s  4  to  4s  8 
Be;-l   Short  Horns  -     4     2       4     6 

Seoond  quality  Beasts     -36      40 
Oalves     (-  -    -*    0      1     8 

Beat  DowniAHalf-bredo     5    0 j  5    4 
Ditto  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wools     -        -  ■■',..■■■; 

Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  _ 

Ewes  and  second  quality  4    0      4 

Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  — 

Lambs  —  — 

Pigs  -        .        .  i 


Beasts,  5470;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,670  ;  Calves,  92  ;  Pino.  240. 
On  this  the  great  Chriaimns  Market-day,  a  large  supply  cf  good  Beasts  is 
a' ways  expected.  Thia  year  wa  have  a  very  supeiior  show,  and  a  larger 
number  than  usual,  although  not  so  many  as  was  generally  anticipated.  Some 
of  the  choicest  descriptions  made  6s  pei  6  lbs— but  these  i>:  j.-.  ■  extrajrdlnary 
ones,  and  the  occasion  being  also  extraordinary,  this  price  cannot  be  quoted 
as  an  average.  The  weather  being  so  favourable,  comparatively  not  a  large 
■number  were  left  unsold.  We  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  Sheep— the 
general  quality  not  very  good.  There  are  some  superior  Downa  shown,  which 
make  about  6s  4d.  Trade  is  not  at  all  good  for  ihe  biggest  descriptions  of 
Long  Wools,  and  4s  8d  is  quite  the  outside  prioe  i<£  them.  Trade  for  Calves 
is  very  slow.     Pigs  are  more  readily  disposed  of. 

Friday,  Dec,  18. 

The  day  considered  our  supply  of  Ben3ts_ia  not  large.  The  time  to  elapse 
between  thiB  and  Christmas  Day  belnr>  just  bi  much  a*  mi  its  vhe  convenience 
of  the  butcher;  to  prepare  for  that  event  causeB  a  very  brisk  trade,  and  the 
prices  of  Monday  are  fully  sustained.  A  little  advance  is  realised  on  a  few 
of  die  choicest  descriptions ;  but  our  iabular  statement  above  gives  a  fair 
average  of  this  day'*  transact! one.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Sh»ep- trade.  We  have 'from  Holland  and  German?  156  Beasts 
and  820  Sheep.  Trade  for  Calves  continues  to  be  very  heavy— the  best 
qualities  with  difficulty  m^ke  is  Od.  Pork-*rada  la  dull  as  late  prices. 
"Beasts,  1376;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  3963;  Calves,  190;  Pigs,  250. 

41,  West  Smithaeld. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  14. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  this 
morning  was  moderate,  and  sold  at  3s  per  qr.  over  last  Mon- 
day's prices.  The  demand  for  Foreign  improves,  and  superior 
qualities  are  held  firmly  for  an  advance  of  2s  to  3s  per  qr. — 
secondary  are  comparatively  neglected  ;  but  inferior  meet  an 
extensive  sale  at  fully  3s  to  4s  per  qr.  more  money. — Barley  is 
unaltered  in  value  from  this  day  se'nuight — secondary  sorts, 
however,  sellmore  freely. — Beans  remain  the  same..  Hog  Peas 
are  Is,  and  Foreign  White  Is  to  2s  per  qr.  dearer. — Oats  find  a 
tetter  demand  at  late  rates.  Maize  continues  in  great  request, 
both  afloat  and  for  spring  shipment,  at  rising  prices. — The  top 
price  of  town-made  flour  is  fixed  at  56s  per  sack,  being  an  ad- 
vance of  3s  ;  barrels  meet  an  improved  inquiry,  and  must  be 
noted  Is  to  2s,  and  whole  meal  10s  per  ton,  higher. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL    QUARTER.        S.  S,                          S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kept,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    60  €8 

ii              Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .    64  6c 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  34sto  *0s  Chevalier    42  49 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        ,     Polands    28  33 

— —    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    27  30 

—  Irish                         .        .                .        feed    £8  80 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ —  — 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex          .         .        .        .        .     — 

Rye .               .    40  44 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     8S  to  40        Tick    381  41 

—  Pigeon,  rie;i;'oland       .     44  to  48        Winds  65    70 
Peas,  White         .       .       •       .    48  to  60      Maple  42    48 

Friday,  Dec.  18. 
On  Wednesday  a  very  considerable  business  was  transacted 
in  Wheat  and  flour  at  advancing  prices.  This  morniDg  the 
little  English  Wheat  on  sale  realised  2s  to  3s  above  our  Mon- 
day's quotations.  Foreign  must  be  written  3s  to  4s  higher  than 
on  that  day.  Bonded  is  also  in  demand  at  Is  to  2s  per  qr. 
more  money. — Barley  must  be  noted  2s  per  qr.,  White  Peas  3s 
to  4s  per  qr.  dearer.  Beans  are  held  for  higher  rates,  Egyptian 
2s  to  3s  per  qr.— Oats  sell  readily  at  2s  per  qr.  advance. — The 
top  price  of  flour  has  been  raised  to  GOs  per  sack.  Barrels  are 
2s  dearer.  Whole  Meal  10s  per  ton.— Of  Maize  there  is  little 
offering. 

imperial  averages. 


ROYAL       AGRICULTURAL       SOCIETY       OF 
ENGLAND. 

ANNUAL  COUNTRY  MEETING  OF  1847,  TO  BE 

HELD  AT  NORTHAMPTON, 
In   the   District  comprising   the   CountrUs  of  Bedford,  Berks, 
Buckingham,  Hertford;  Huntingdon,    Northampton,   Oxford, 
and  Warwick. 

The  principal  day  of  the  Show  will  be  TnimsDAY,  the  15th  of 
July,  unless  prevented  by  the  appointment  of  the  County 
Assizes. 

The  Prizes  are  open  to  General  Competition.  Members  have 
the  privilege  of  a  Free  Entry,  but  Non-subscribers  are  allowed 
to  Compete,  on  the  payment  of  a  Fee  of  5s.  on  each  Certificate. 
Forms  of  Certificate  to  be  procured  on  application  to  ihe  Secre- 
tary, 12,  Hanover-square,  London.  All  Certificates  for  Imple- 
ments must  be  returned,  filled  op,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  FIRST  OF  MAY,  and  nil  other  Certificates  by  the  F I  ItST 
OF  JUNE  ;  the  Council  having  decided  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever shall  any  Certificate  be  received  after  those  dates  respec- 
tively. 
V*  The  usual  Auction  Sale  in  the  Show-yard  will  he  discontinued. 
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SEEDS, 

Canary       -         -         par  qr  60fl  to  60s' 

Caraway   -        -      per  owt  40        43 

Clover,  Red,  English       -  —        — 

—  —     Foreign      -  —        — 

—  White,  English    -    —        — 

—  — jf  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  -  -  10  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  3*  36 
Linseed       -  -        per  qr.  50  61 

—  Baldc       -        -        -    46        49 

—  CfikeafEDg.  per  1000    .  afilB  5 


^Kingspobi)  ANu  Lav 
Dec.  U. 

Linseed  Oakes,Forpign,p  ton  9l  to  11 
Mmtard,  White,  per  bush    -    7s    8s 

—  Superfine       „  -    —    — 

—  Brown  „  -  9  U 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  21/  211 
Rape  Cakes  -  per  ton  —  61 
Salntfoin  ---.__ 
Tares,  Eng,,  winter,  p.  bush.  6s  6i6d 

—  Foreign        -       -        -  4ned  6s 
Trefoil        -        -    per  cwt.     16    19 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 


PRIZES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  CATTLE  :  1817. 

SHOET-HORN8. 

ClassI.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Dull  calved 'previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1846.    50i. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.    201. 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  beBt  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 
Jauuary,  1815,  and  more  than  1  year  old.     20/. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10S. 
3. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf.   201. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  beiug  in  calf  and  not  in 
milk,  the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  cer- 
tified to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10E. 
■1. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  years  old.    151. 
5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer.    101. 
Herefoeds. 
ClassI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1845.     50J. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.     201. 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  and  more  than  1  year  old.     20!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,     lot. 
3. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf.    201. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf  and  not  in 
milk,  the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  cer- 
tified to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.     101, 
4. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceed 

ing  3  years  old.     15E. 
5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer.    101. 
Devons. 
ClassI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1845.     50E. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.     20!. 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  and  more  than  1  year  old.    20Z. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10!. 
3. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf.    20!. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf  and  not  in 
milk,  the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  cer- 
tified to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10!. 
4. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  j  ears  old.    15!. 
5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer.    10!, 
Cattle  of  ant  Breed. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  foregoing  Classes. 
(Cross-bred  Animals  will  be  excluded.) 
ClassI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  previously  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1845.    25!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10!. 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull  calved  since  the  1st  of 

January,  1845,  and  more  than  1  year  old.     15!. 
3. — To  tbe  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in  milk  or  in  calf.    15!. 
(In  tbe  case  of  the  Cow  being  in  calf  and  not  in 
milk,  the  prize  will  not  be  given  until  she  is  cer- 
tified to  have  produced  a  calf.) 
4. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not  exceed- 
ing 3  years  old.     10!. 
5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Yearling  Heifer.    101. 


C— To  tbe  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  3  Breediog  Sow-pigs 
of  a  small  breed,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and 
under  10  months  old.    10!. 

CHEESE. 

To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  Hundred  Weight  of  Cheese  (of  any 

kind)  made  within  the  District.     10!, 
To  the  exhibitor  of  the  second-best  ditto.    51. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  sum  not  exceeding  350!.  Tho  apportionment  of  this  sum 
into  hpeciiic  prizes  will  be  made  by  the  Council  in  the  month  of 
i  ebruary  next.  By  order  of  the  Council, 

London,  Kith  December,  1846.  James  Hcdson,  Sec. 


other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  and  invariably  proves  certain  de- 
struction. Preparation]}  by-EDWAttDPoasBS,  10,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  London.  Sold  inpots,  with  lull  directions  lor  use 
at  is.,  $9.,  Edd  20a.  each. 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


HORSES. 
ClassI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  for  Agricultural 
Purposes,  of  any  age.    40!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.     15!. 
2. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  3  years  old  ditto.    15!. 
3.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  2  years  old  ditto.    15!. 
4.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Mare  and  Foal  for  Agricul- 
tural Purposes.     20!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    10!. 
5.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  2  years  old  Filly.    10!. 


SHEEP. 

PRIZES  POR  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  SHEEP:  1S47. 

Leicesters. 
CLASsl.—Tothe  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram.    40!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    15!. 
2,— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age.    30!. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    15!. 
3.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Pive  Shearling  Ewes. 
20!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.    10!. 
South-Down  Sheep. 
-Class  1. — T  o  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram.    40!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.    15!, 
2.- — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Rani  of  any  other  age.    30!, 

To  the  owner  of  the  seoond-best  ditto.     15!. 
8—  To  the  .ownerof  the  best  pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 
20!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.    1QI. 

Long-woolled  Sheep. 
Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 
ClassI.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Shearling  Ram.    40!.- 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.     15!. 
2.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  age.     30Z. 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto.     15!. 
3. — To  tbe  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 
20!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-hest  ditto,  ditto.    10!. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
THOMAS    JOHN    CROGGON,  of  0,  Lau- 

-*-  rence-Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London, 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 

Public,  to  his 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING, 

As  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
on  their  buildings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Hanover-square, 
London  ;  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  above  and  other 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

The  Price  of  the  Felt  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
FOOT,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of  elates, 
Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  doesnot  requirehalf 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  he 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Ceoggon,  8,  Laurence  Pountnev-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  London. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
Ships'  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt' for  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 

ROVE     HOUSE     ACADEMY,    Bushey,   Herts. 
Head-Master.— Mr.  H.  L.  BIGGS. 

At  the  above  School  Young  Gentlemen  are  liberally  Boarded 
and  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  the  Mathel 
matics,  and  Book-keeping  ;  together  with  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  English  Education,  including  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Rural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Land  Surveying,  Mapping, 
Drawing,  &c.  Terms,  from  5  to  8  guineas  per  quarter,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  requirements. 

Grove  House  is  salubriously  situated  at  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Busbey  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way.   A  coach  also  runs  to  and  from  London  daily. 

G.  H.  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  Dry  and  Airy  Play- 
ground, a  Field,  and  an  immense  Garden,  the  produce  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  School ;  portions  of  the  same  being 
allotted  to  each  Pupil  for  practical  purposes  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

References  to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils,  to  Gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  others. 

***  An  Assistant  wanted  in  the  ahove  school  after  the'Christ- 
mas  vacation.  A  gentleman  who  could  teach  French  and 
Drawing  would  be  preferred.  Good  testimonials  as  to  charac- 
ter, and  a  personal  examination  requisite.  Salary  according 
to  ability,  &c. 

School  will  re-open  January  13,  1847. 


G1 


PIGS. 

Class  1.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  large  breed.    15!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.    52. 
2.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar  of  a  small  breed.     15!. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second-best  ditto,  ditto.     5!. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— (By 
Permission.) — Professor  Sceceneein's  Gun  Cotton,  differ- 
ing from  all  other  specimens  recently  before  the  public,  is  lec- 
tured on,  with  other  explosive  Compounds,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily, 
at  half-past  three,  and  on  the  evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays.  The  principle  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
demonstrated  daily  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  new  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble, 
called  the  Royal  Electro-Magnectic  Telegraph.  By  the  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Microscope  are  exhibited  Specimens  of  the  Diseased 
Potato,  showing  the  Leaves,  Cuttings  of  tbe  Tubers,  <fce,  toge- 
ther with  the  destructive  Insect,  supposed  by  A.  Smee,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  Physioseope,  Diving 
Experiments,  Dissolving  Views  by  Smith,  &c.  &c. — Admission 
Is. ;  Schools,  half-price. 

An  entire  new  and  beautiful  Series  of  Dissolving  Views  wil  1 
be  introduced  at  Christmas,  and  the  Institution  will  be  open 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  26th. 


PERFECT    FREEDOM   FROM  COUGHS   in  ten 
minutes  after  use  is  insured  by 
DR.   LOCOCK'S   PULMONIC   WAFERS. 

Important  testimonial  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper,  Surgeon, 
Canterbury,  dated  Medical  Hall,  Jan.  1,  1846  : — 

"  Gentlemen,—  Having  heard  your  wafers  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  several  persons  who  had  taken  them  with  a  decided 
benefit,  I  have  recommended  them  in  several  cases  of  confirmed 
asthma,  and  their  good  effects  have  been  truly  astonishing.  I 
now  recommend  them  in  all  obstinate  cases.  (Signed)  w".  J. 
Coopeb,  Surgeon." 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS  give  instant  relief  anda  rapid  cure 
of  Asthmas,  Coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs. 

To  SINGERS  and  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  they  are  invaluable 
for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice;  they  have  a  most 
pleasant  taste.     Price  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d..  and  lis.  per  box. 

Agents  :  Da  Silva  and  Co.,  1,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  Lon- 
don ;  sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


r'-i 


ODD'S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT.— The 
properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes  ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for  Shipping. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  fric- 
tion will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuc- 
coed buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  iu  oil,  and  compared 

with  white-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that 

3.-To  the  owner  of  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a  large    one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  ahalf  of  lead    It  works 

well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a 
softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occu- 
pation it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Manu- 
factured by  Chas.  Feancis  and  Soxs,  Cement  Works,  Nine 
films,  London.  • 


breed.  10!. 
4.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Breeding  Sow  of  a  small 

breed.  10!. 
5.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  3  Breeding  Sow-pigs 

of  a  large  breed,  of  the  same  litter,  above  6  and 

undtr  12  months  old.    10!. 
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ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW    BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDOX. 
Instituted  in  1805.— Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament* 

ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  Secceitt,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  80  per  Cent,  of  the 
entiee  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating  Scales  of  Premium,  will  be  apportioned 
among  cbe  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 

By  Augmentation  of  the  Sum  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium, 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly  for  limited 
terms  of  years.  Increasing,  Decreasing,  and  other  Rates  of 
Premium.  Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  DeatM.  Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  &c,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  are  not  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  Londun.  Edwin  Chaelton,  Secretary. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— 
THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  COURT  of  Proprietors  of  the 
Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company  was  held  in  the  "Waterloo 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  December,  1846  : 

JOHN  JARDINE,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Ross-shire,  in  the  chair. 

A  report  by  the  Directors,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
Company's  affUirs  for  the  year  ending  1st  of  August  last,  and 
embracing  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  life  depart- 
ment for  the  five  years  preceding  that  date,  was  submitted  to 
fhe  Meeting,  and  unanimously  approved  of. 

It  wa?  stated  in  the  report  that  the  business  done  in  the  life 
department  during  the  past  year  considerably  exceeded  that 
done  in  the  previous  year,  both  in  the  number  of  policies  issued, 
and  in  the  amount  insured. 

A  bonus  was  declared  upon  all  policies  entitled  to  participate, 
effected  prior  to  1st  August,  1846,  averaging  more  than  one  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  per  annum  on  tae  original  sums  insured. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  additions  made  to  policies  of 
1,0001.  each,  which  have  been  in  existence  12  complete  years, 
from  1st  August,  1834  : 


Age  when' First  Bonus  for 

Second  Bonus, 

Total  Sum 

Assured 

Seven  years, 

for  Five  years. 

Payable  in 

under 

fromlS34tolS41. 

from  18-Uto  1846. 

Case  of  Death. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

£        s.     d. 

30 

133      7     6              72      3       S 

1205    11      2 

35 

135    19    0 

73      3      7 

1209      2       7 

40 

136    15    6 

74      9       7 

1213      5      1 

45 

142      9    0 

76    18      9 

1219      7      9 

50 

148    17    6 

81      8      4 

1230      5    10 

A  Dividend  was  declared  payable  to  the  shareholders  on  2d 
January,  1S47,  at  the  rate  of  6£  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax. 

London  Offices,  37,  Cornhili. 

Governor—  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  HAMILTON  and  BRANDON. 

Dep.-Gov.— The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  QUEEN  SBERRY. 

London  Boabd  of  Direction. 

President— Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  MANSFIELD. 

Vice-President— Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  SEAFIELD. 

Acting  Dieectors, 
Charles  Balfour,  Esq.  Robert  Murray,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.  Richard  Oliverson,  Esq. 

James  Gooden,  Esq.  J.  R.  Robertson,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Kemshead,  Esq.  Hugh  F.  Sandeman. 

John  Kingston,  Esq. 

Geo.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  Manager. 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Bankers. 

E.  TV.  Duffin,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Oliverson,  Denby,  and  Lavie,  Solicitors, 

Samuel  Beazley,  Esq.,  Surveyor. 

By  order  of  the  Board,         F.  G.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Scottish  Union  Office,  37,  Cornhili,  London. 


PKUVIDhiNT  iilFJK  OFFICE,  50,  Regent-street, 
London,  Established  1806.— Invested  Capital  1,200,0002. 
Annual  Income  140,00Ui.  Bonuses  declared  529,0001,  Claims 
paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office  1,520,0001. 

President. — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey. 
Directo. 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Deering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


1.  The  Rates  of  Premium  are  those  adopted  by  the  principal 
Life  Offices,  the  rate  without  bonus  is  lower  than  that  of  most 
other  Offices. 

2.  The  Bonuses  are  added  to  the  Policies,  or  applied  to  the 
redaction  of  the  Premiums,  or  may  be  received  in  cash  as  soon 
as  declared,  at  their  then  present  value. 

3.  Loans  are  granted  upon  the  Policies  issued  by  this  Office, 
or  the  Policies  are  purchased  at  their  full  value. 

4.  If  a  party  neglect  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  his  Policy,  he 
may  repair  the  omission  anytime  within  12  months,  upon  proof 
of  good  health. 

Bonuses  paid  upon  Policies  which  have  become  Claims. 

Life  insured.  Sum  insured.   Sum  paid. 


£. 

£.    s.  d. 

5000 

7706    6     0 

5000 

7652  13    3 

5000 

7500    5    9 

5000 

7128  15    8 

3000 

4509     1    1 

2000 

3411    1     3 

1000 

1862    4  11 

John  Wharton,  Esq.,  Skelton  Castle. 
Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. . . 

Sir  William  Wake,  Bart 

Earl  Strathmore  

Rev.  H.  TV.  Champneys,  Canterbury 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley 

Earl  Cathcart 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  maybe  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  50,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaujiont,  Managing  Director. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'"  F UJS' D "XND~LIFE  AS- 
SURANCE  SOCIETY.— Founded  a.d.  1815. 
Constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Average  amount  of  Assurances  during  the  last  10  years,  up- 
wards of  Half  a  Million  annually ;  Capital  accumulated  and 
invested,  upwards  of  One  Million  Seven  Hundred  Thousand 
Pounds ;  Annual  Revenue,  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Thousand  Pounds. 

Head  Office. — Edinburgh  :  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
N.B. — Participation  Policies  opened  before  31st  December, 
are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  attaching  to  insurances  of  the 
current  year. 

All  proposals  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head  Office  before  31st 
December,  or  with  the  Society's  Agents,  in  time  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Head  Office  before  that  date. 

John  Mackenzie,  Manager, 
TVm.  Geoeoe,  Chief  Clerk. 
Offices  in  London  :  4,  Royal  Exchange-buildings,   and  7, 
Pall-mall  West.  Hugh  M'Kean,  Agent. 

December,  1840. 


METROPOLITAN  LOAN  COMPANY.  —  Esta- 
blished 1830.  Offices,  No.  1,  Craven- street,  Strand, 
London.  Open  from  Eleven  till  Three  o'clock  daily.— Loans 
are  advanced  by  the  Company,  on  the  security  of  two  respon- 
sible housekeepers,  in  sums  from  101.  10.*.  to  100i.,  for  periods 
of  twenty-five  weeks,  at  2  J  per  cent. ;  or  of  fifty  weeks,  at  5  per 
cent.,  at  tho  option  of  the  borrower,  to  be  repaid  by  weekly 
instalments.  If  the  securities  are  approved  by  the  directors  at 
their  weekly  meeting,  the  loans  are  immediately  advanced. 
Amounts  exceeding  1001.  are  advanced  by  special  agreement 
with  the  directors. — Forms  of  application,  containing  theruhi 
and  regulations,  mad  be  had  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  price  2d. 


THE     COLD    WEATHER.  —  The    extreme    cold 
during  the  night  may  be  ascertained  by  a  SELF-REGIS- 
TERING   THERMOMETER,  price   4s.  Gd.,   made   by   Henet 
Baeee,  90,  Hatton-garden,  London. 
Self-regist- ring  Thermometers  for  Heat  and  Cold  £■)  10    6 

Do.  for  Heat  only      ..        .. 060 

Barometers  from  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..150 

Lactometers,  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  Milk, 

with  instructions    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..050 

Hydrometers  for  Sulphuric  Acid 0    5     0 

Rain  Gauges  from  12s.  Gd,,  which  show  the  quantity  fallen  in 
gaUons  per  acre,  and  also  in  inches. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  18-17,  will  be  published,  price  6c?.,  edited 

by  Aleeet  Smith  and  Angus  B.  Reach,  No.  I.  of 

THE    MAN   IN    THE    MOON,  a  Monthly  Review 
and  Bulletin  of  New  Measures,  New  Men,  New  Books, 
New  Plays,  New  Jokes,  and  New  Nonsense ;  being  an  Act  for 
the  Amalgamation  of  the  Broad  Gauge  of  Fancy  with  Narrow 
flrauge  of  Fact,  into  the  Grand  Generil  Amusement  Junction. 
London  :  Clark,  Warwick-lane,  and  all  Booksellers  ;  and  sold 
at  every  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 


NEW  WORK    ON  THE   FOOD   OF   ANIMALS    AND   THE 

FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 

Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  fcp.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the  FOOD 
of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with 
Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson, 
M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  appears  to 
be  completely  resolved  by  these  beautiful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments."— Baron  Liebig. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans, 


Just  published,  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  Woodcuts,  5s,  cloth, 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  of  DOMESTIC 
LIFE,  familiarly  explained. 
By  Chaei.es  Foote  Gower,  Esq. 
"  The  object  of  Mr.  Gower  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
young  to  scientific  inquiry,  by  explaining  the  laws  of  natural 
philosophy — deriving  his  instances  from  such  common  matters 
as  the  frost  on  the  bed-room  window,  the  steam  from  the  kettle 
in  the  parlour,  the  cup  in  the  pie  in  the  kitchen.  His  exposition 
of  the  principles,  and  bis  deductions  from  the  facts,  are  as  neat 
as  the  examples  are  well  chosen." — Spectator. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON'S  CHRISTMAS   PRESENT  TO 
CHILDREN. 

AUNT      CARRY'S      BALLADS. 
ADVENTURES  OF  A  WOOD-SPRITE. 
THE  STORY  OF  BLANCHE  AND  BRUTIKIN. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Foolscap  4 to,  with  Eight  illustrative  Drawings  by  John  Ab- 
solon,  in  an  appropriate  picture-cover,  price  6s. 
%*  All  the  new  Present-Books  for  the  Season,  in  the  hand- 
somest bindings,  may  now  be  had  of 

Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No  CLXXI.  —  Adver- 
tisements  for  insertion  in  No.  171  of  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, are  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers'  by  Friday, 
the  31st  inst.  ;  and  Bills  on  or  before  Monday,  January  the 
3rd,  1847.— 39,  Paternoster-row,  Dec.  19,  1846. 


In  the  Press,   to  be  published  early  in  the  sprir 
In  one  vol.  8vo,  to  bind  with  tlie  School  Botany, 

THE      ELEMENTS      OF      BOT' 
STRUCTURAL,    PHYSIOLOGICAL,  SYSTE1 
AND  MEDIC  V-; 
With  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Being  a  Fifth  Edition  of 
THE  OUTLINE  of  the  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  BOTANY. 
By  John  Lindlet,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S. 
London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 
5th  Edit,  one  large  vol.  8vo,  with  1300  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.     By 
J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  &  H.S.S.,  &c— Also, 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  GARDENING.     50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS.    73s.  Gd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    63s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.    31s.  6d. 

London;  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


THE     GARDENERS'     MONTHLY     VOLUME. 
Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  "  The 
Gardeners'  Almanack,"  ifcc 

No  work  on  Gardening  exists  containing  within  its  pages  all 
the  information  relative  to  each  object  of  the  art  that  the 
modern  progress  of  knowledge  has  elicited.  This  is  no  fault 
of  the  authors,  who  have  gathered  together  masses  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge.  Miller  and  Loudon,  for  examples,  did  all 
they  could  within  the  limits  assigned  them  :  and  jet,  pon- 
derous as  are  these  works,  they  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the 
intelligence  now  communicable  relative  to  any  one  crop,  and 
which  every  cultivator  of  it  would  rejoice  to  possess.  To  in- 
crease the  size  of  such  volumes  as  those  referred  to  would  be 
to  render  tbem  comparatively  useless,  for  they  would  be  too 
costly  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  would  especially  de- 
sire to  possess  such  a  store  of  knowledge. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  series  of  "The  Gab- 
denees'  Monthly  Volume  "  has  been  undertaken.  Each 
volume  will  be  complete  in  itself;  will  be  devoted  to  one  or 
more  plants  cultivated  by  the  gardener  ;  and  will  combine  all 
that  is  useful  to  be  known  of  each  connected  with  its  history, 
chemical  and  botanical  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  uses,  dis- 
eases, parasitical  marauders,  with  any  other  relative  informa- 
tion, and  richly  illustrated  wherever  illustrations  will  be  of 
utility.  The  materials  for  this  are  ample  ;  and  the  aid  of  some 
of  our  best  practical  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  horticultural 
literature  of  modei-n  times,  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Editor. 

Each  volume  being  of  itself  a  book,  purchasers  may  select 
only  such  as  may  suit  their  wants  ;  whilst  those  who  take  the 
entire  series  will  possess  the  most  ample  store  of  horticultural 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  in  a  collected  form. 

As  much  attention  as  possible  will  be  paid  to  making  the 
subjects  of  each  volume  relative  to  plants  of  which  the  culture 
is  especially  interesting  about  the  time  at  which  the  volume 
is  published. 

A  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  half-a-crown,  will  appear  on 
the  1st  of  every  month  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Buit  the  con- 
venience of  purchasers,  in  half  volumes,  with  stitched  covers, 
price  one  shilling  each. 

January  1st,  will  appear, 
THE  POTATO  :  ITS  CULTURE,  USES,  AND  HISTORY. 

February  1st, 
THE  CUCUMBER  and  THE  GOOSEBERRY:  their  Cul- 
ture, Uses,  and  History.   Each  complete  in  half  avolume. 

London  :  R.  Baldwin,  Paternoster-row.  Dublin  :  W.  and  G. 
Robertson.    Winchester :  H.  Wooldbidoe. 


SECOND   EDITION. 

In  one  thick  Volume,  8vo,  containing  900  pa^es,  au<*  upwards 

of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.,  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  or  the  STRUC- 
TURE, CLASSIFICATION,  AND  USES  OF  PLANTS, 
illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  above 
Work  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  in  demy  8vo, 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical 
Science.     With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd.  half 
bound. 

London  :  Beadbuey  &  Evans,  Whitefriars. 


Just  published,  in  demy  8vo,  price  2s.  Gd.t 

ORCHIDAOE.E  LINDENIAN^E  ;  or,  Notes  upon 
a  Collection  of  Orchids  formed  in  Colombia  and  Cuba,  by 
Mr.  J.  Linden.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

London  :  Beadbuey  &>  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

A  GRI CULTURAL    MACHINERY  NOT  PREJU- 

^  DICIAL  TO  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  LABOURER. 

This  PROBLEM  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  for  the  1st  of  December.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand.    May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.     Price  2s. 


HBAILLTERE,  219,  Regent-street,  begs  to  state 
•  that  all  the  Works  of  Dr.  ROBERT  WIGHT,  of 
Madras,  may  now  be  obtained  of  him,  he  having  been  lately 
appointed  Sole  Agent  for  their  sale  in  this  country. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  ROBERT  WTGHT,  M.D.,  F.L.-S., 

SURGEON   TO   THE    MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    INDIAN  BOTANY; 

Or,  Figures  Illustrative  of  each  of  the  Natural  Orders  of  In- 
dian Plants  described  in  the  Author's  Prodromus  Floras  Penin- 
sulas India?  Orientalis  ;  but  not  confined  to  them. 

Vol.  I.,  published  in  13  Parts,  containing  95  coloured  Plates 
Madras,  1838—40.     U.lls.Gd. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  1,  containing  39  coloured  Plates,  Madras  1841 
11.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


ICONES   PLANTARUM   INDIiE    ORIENTALIS  : 
Oa,  FIGURES  OF  INDIAN  PLANTS. 
Vol.  I.,  4to,  consisting  of  16  Parts,  containing  together  31& 
Plates,  Madras,  1838—40,     4J. 

Vol.  II.,  consisting  of  4  Parts,  containing  together  31S  Plates 
Madras,  1840—42.     51.  5s.  * 

Vol.  III.,   Parts  1—3,  with  409  Plates,   Madras,   1843—46 
il.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOTANY  OF  INDIA. 

8vo,  London,  1834.    7s.  Gd. 


SPICILEGIUM  NEILGHERRENSE  ; 

■.  a  selection  of  Neilgherry  Plants,  drawn  and  coloured  from 

ure,  with  Brief  Descriptions  of  each  ;   some  General  Re- 

•ks  on  the  Geography  and  Affinities  of  Natural  Families  of 

L  tahts,  and  Occasional  Notices  of  their  Economical  Properties 

and  Uses. 

4to,  with  50  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1346.    11. 10s. 


PRODROMUS   FLORAE   PENINSULiE  INDITE 
ORIENTALIS  ; 

Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the 
Peninsula  of  British  India,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System. 

Vol.  I.,  8vo,  London,  1834.    16s. 

Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE    TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 
Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts, 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners'    Chronicle,  with  additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 

Pruning  for  trans- 
plantation 
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treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 
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of 
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choice  of 
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arrangement 
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for  different  spe- 
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ing heads,    tic.  ; 
Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Cheonicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  Office,  5,   Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 


Annual        pruning 

time,  principle  of 

execution,  &c. 
Binding  up 
Budding  knife 
Budding,     time    of 

year,  day,  time  of 

day,    state  of  the 

plant,  care  of  buds 
Budding  upon  body 
Bud,    insertion    of, 
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Bud, preparation  of, 
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destroy 
Causes  of  success 
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March  pruning 
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GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep 
down 

Free-growers,  re- 
marks on 

Graft,  binding  .up 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operation  in  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Scion,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  Tari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween budding 
and  grafting 
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TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  to  thf.  GARDENERS* 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIO.V.— The  favour  of  your 
rote  and  interest  is  earnestly  solicited  for  JOHN  MOORE,  Vho 
s  78  years  of  age,  has  been  a  Gardener  60  years,  living  in 
irst-rate  situations,  and  lias  brought  up  a*  family  of  12 
jhildren  ;  but  is  now  incapable  of  work  through  old  age,  and 
aeing  badly  afflicted  with  Rheumatism.  His  testimonials  are 
>f  the  highest  order,  and  his  case  (which  is  a  truly  deserving 
jne)  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  following :— Messrs. 
Soble,  152,  Fleet-street ;  Messrs.  Garaway,  Mayes,  and  Co., 
Durdham-Down Nursery,  Bristol;  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler, Kingsholm 
Kursery,  Gloucester. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  above-named  Bulb,  famous  for  its  beauty 
iad  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom,  has  been  just  received  from 
[taly,  and  may  be  obtained  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mall.  A  choice  collection  of  Orauge, 
Lemon,  Citron,  and  -Shaddock  Trees  ;  Azorian,  Cataloniau, 
ind  Arabian  Jasmines  expected  ia  January  next. 


AMERICAN  POTATO  SEED. 
1  M.  THORBURN  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c,  15, 
J  •  John-street,  New  York,  TJ.  S.,  offer  for  Sale  (price  51.  5s. 
per  lb.,  or  10s.  6d.  per  oz.)  25  lbs.  of  the  finest  WHITE  KIDNEY 
POTATO  SEED,  raised  the  present  year  in  one  of  the  Northern 
States,  by  an  experienced  farmer,  with  the  utmost  care,  from 
Potatoes  entirely  free  from  disease  ;  indeed  the  opinion  is  pre- 
relent  in  America  among  practical  men,  that  roots  affected 
with  the  rot  do  not  mature  the  blossom,  and  of  course  are 
seedless.  Whether  this  theory  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain 
the  Seed  now  offered  was  gathered  from  a  vigorous  healthy 
field. 

Orders,  with  a  remittance,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention, 
■yr  may  be  left  with  Mr.  George  Charlwood,  Covent-garden, 
London,  where  a  sample  of  the  Seed  may  be  seen. 


O  VERGREENS.  —  The  unrivalled  collection  of 
J—*  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  ftc,  now  selling  *i5  per  cent, 
below  usual  prices.  David  Allan  Ramsat,  Nurseryman  and 
Landscape  Gardener,  takes  the  liberty  of  reminding  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  of  the  rare  opportunity  offered  to  pur- 
chasers  at  the  Arboretum,,  Queen's  Elms,  Fulham-road, 
Brompton.  Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying 
out  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  ground-work  and  Planting  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 


DOTATO  SEED.— The  Produce  of  Putatoes*(trom 
■t  the  Azores)  grown  last  season,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
by  Mr.  Hatward,  Lyraington,  Hants.  Mr.  H.  has  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  Valuable  Seed,  which  he  is  anxious  should  be  distri- 
buted as  widely  as  possible.  He  will  forward  a  packet  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 

T3ERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
U  Jersey,  has  several  Hundred  of  fine,  voung  Dwarf  trained 
NECTARINE,  PEACH,  and  PEAR  TRE'ES,  "warranted  cor- 
rect to  Name,  which  he  intends  to  dispose  of  at  a  Low  Rate,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground,  and  would  be  happy  to  treat  with 
any  person  requiring  a  quantity.  He  continued  to  cultivate  a 
large  Collection  of  PEAR  TREES  of  all  the  choicest  and  most 
approved  kinds. 

B.  S.  has  also  a  fine  stock  of  large  Shrubs,  both  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous,  adapted  to  giving  immediate  effect  to  Planta- 
tions. A  remittance  or  reference  required  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents. 

N.B.  —  Constant  communication  with  the  Southern  and 
Western  ports  of  England  by  trading  vessels  and  steamers. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE 

OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS. 
T~\  FERGUSON,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Ayles- 
J-7  •  bury,  Bucks,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  that  from  the  encouragement  he  is  receiving  as  a'Land- 
seape  Gardener,  contracting  planter,  thinning  and  filling  up 
neglected  plantations,  &c.  Ac. ;  he  intends  devoting  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  that  branch  of  his  profession.  From  the 
opportunities  he  has  had  of  gaining  experience  in  the  course  of 
|o  years'  service  in  some  of  the  largest  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
that  employ  him.  Charges  moderate,  and  distance  no  object. 
D.  F  has  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  Standard  Roses,  up- 
wards of  100,000  strong  Larch  from  2  to  6  feet,  and  other 
nursery  stock,— Experienced  gardeners  recommended. 


XTEW       KITCHEN        GARDEN 

-J-^  SEEDS. 

No- 1 — Complete  Collection,  consisting  of  20  quarts 

of  best  kinds  of  PEAS  and  all  other  Seeds  in  pro- 
J  portion,  and  of  the  most  approved  kinds  for  one 

year's  supply £3    3    0 

No.  2— Complete  Collection,  in  smaller  quantities, 

equally  choice  sorts        , .  , ,  . ,  2    2     0 

fto,  3 — Ditto,  ditto,  ditto  . .  . .  . .  ! !       1     1     0 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  the  honour  and'  privilege  of 
referring  to  Gardeners  and  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  under- 
mentioned places  who  have  annually  availed  themselves  of  this 
economical  and  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  the  best  sorts 
ot  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and  who  have  expressed  themselves  in 
the  highest  degree  pleased  with  the  crops,  viz.,  at  or  near 
Glasgow,  Perth,  Ed  nburgh,  Aberdeen,  Newport,  Monmouth, 
Cardigan,  Brecon,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Ludlow,  Gloucester, 
Hull  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Wolverhamp. 
ton,  \  ork,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Brighton,  Plymouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Windsor,  Bath.  Newbury,  Oxford,  Maidstone,  Cirencester, 
Liverpool,  Hertford,  Grautham,  Canterbury,  Portsmouth,  Ire- 
land, and  many  others,  of  whom  the  addresses  may  be  had 
on  application. 

Early  orders  are  requested  and  recommended,  as  some  sorts 
are  in  great  demand. 

*.•  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  office  in  London,  or  any 
Station  ot  ihe  Great  Western  Railway  between  London  and 
Bristol. 

Remittances  are  not  required  from  known  correspondents, 
nortrom  those  who  give  satisfactory  references, 

Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Doc.  2(1. 

PEAR  TREES. 
DENE  LANGELIER,  of  the  Clarendon  Nursery, 
Al  St.  Helier.  Jersey,  respectfully  announces  that  he  has  on 
bale  upwards  of  30,000  fiue  PEAR  TREES,  from  his  unrivalled 
collection  of  upwards  of  1200  varieties,  of  which  a  Catalogue 
may  be  had  on  application,  post  paid,  and  a  penny  stamp  in- 
closed, among  which  will  be  found  several  new  ones,  in  parti- 
cular his  new  Beurre,  which  proves  again  this  year  to  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit  known  ;  also  one  called  Grosse  Calebash, 
measuring  from  S  to  SI  inches,  weighing  from  20  to  24  ounces 
a  perfectly  melting  fruit,  ripens  in  November,  quite  different 
from  Calebash  Boss,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  flavour. 

All  the  sorts  insured  to  he  true  to  name,  and  none  sent  oat 
by  R.  L.  unless  proved  by  him,— by  application,  as  to  the  time 
of  maturity,  and  description  of  fruit,— as  sufficient.  Havin- 
devoted  Ins  particular  attention  to  the  above  culture,  he  flatters 
himself  he  has  the  most  select  collection  in  England  or  France. 

Price  :— Langelier's  Keurre,  from  3s.  Qd.  to  bs.  each  tree ; 
Grosse  Calebash,  5s.,  fine  trees.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
these  varieties  should  not  be  without  them. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  is  in  progress,  and  will 
much  interest  Pear  Growers,  and  proper  pruning  will  be  treated 
according  to  the  plan  they  are  grown  in  his  garden,  which  is 
different  from  all  other  pruning. 

All  letters  prepaid,  and  remittance  or  reference  from  un- 
known correspondents. 

TRELAND  can  now  be  supplied  with  an  excellent 
J-  substitute  for  the  Potato.  Read  the  Leading  Article  in 
the  Gardeners?  Chronicle  of  December  the  19th,  referring  to  the 
valuable  mixture  of  Beet-root  and  Wheaten  flour,  recom- 
mended by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy,  Paymaster  of  Civil 
Services  in  Ireland. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  at  this  momentous 
period  is  immense,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  grow  a 
crop  of  Beet-root  during  the  ensuing  season  should  pro- 
cure their  seed  immediately  (as  the  demand  will  no 
doubt  be  very  extensive),  which  ihe  Subscribers  can 
supply  at  the  following  prices  : — 

White  Sugar  Beet        2s.  G<f.  per  lb. 

3      0 


Red 


Ditto 


Parsnip 

White  Belgian  Carrot 


%*  All  orders  above  £5  will  be  delivered  free  of 
package  and  carriage  to  Cork,  Dublin,  or  London. 
Steamers  three  times  a  week  to  each  port. 

Apply  to  WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth. 


KENSINGTON  (NEAR  LONDON)  AND  READING 
NURSERIES,  BERKSHIRE. 
\1  ESSRS.  FORREST  and  CO.  beg  respectfully  to 
l'J-  direct  attention  to  their  SUPERIOR  COLLECTION  of 
FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  in  these  Grounds,  and  also  their 
General  Nursery  Stock.  They  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to 
their  General  Collection  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  which 
are  of  the  best  description.  Packages  suitable  to  Gardens  of 
all  dimensions,  carefully  forwarded  at  the  most  reasonable 
•charges.  Carriage  paid  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  between  London  and  Bristol.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  application. 


TO  NOBI.EMEN.GENTLEMEN,  NURSERTMENi  OTHERS 
ABIES  CANADENSIS,  or.  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE. 

G  BAKER,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  having 
•  the  Largest  Stock  in  Europe,  of  various  sizes  and  in  fine 
condition,  can  with  confidence  recommend  this  noble  tree  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  the  following  prices  : — 

1  ft. — Transplanted    . .        . .  at  £0  12    0  per  100 

2  „  „  ..         ..  „      0  1G    0 

3  ,,  „  ..         ..,,150        „ 
3  to  4  ft.        „                ..         ..  „      1  10    0        „ 

PICEA  BALSAMEA. 
1J  to  2  ft.     „  . .         . .  at  £0    S    0 

2     „  3  „       ,.  ..         ..  ,,      0  12     0        ,'. 

G.  B.  having  a  fine  Stock  of  Flowering  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA 
can  supply  them  at  the  following  low  prices  :— 

9  to  12  inches at  £2  10    0  per  100 

12  „  IS      „  3  15    0        „ 

IS  „20      „  ,,500        „ 

Pine  Specimen  Plants  from  2s.  Gd  to  5s.  each. 
N.B. — Large  purchasers  will  have  considerable  reduction. — 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  trade. 


SPLENDID  CAMELLIAS. 

XfEW    AMERICAN    SEEDLINGS  — 

-L  ^  The  Proprietor  ot  these  maguificient  CAMELLIAS  takes 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  European  Friend" 
that  these  most  superb  new  varieties  will  now  be  offered  to 
them.  The  Proprietor  believes  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  upon 
their  introduction,  to  secure  the  entire  coDndtnee  of  the  com 
munity  that  they  are  most  wortln  their  attention 

SUPERB  NEW  CAMELLIAS.-Tbe  most  remarkable  no- 
velties m  the  horticultural  world  at  borne  are  the  NEW 
CAMELLIAS,  which  have  been  raised  bv  Col.  Wlldle  of 
Boston.  Among  all  the  exquisite  sorts  that"lhe  skill  and  long- 
continued  devotion  to  this  plant  have  produced  in  Europe  we 
may  safely  say  that  none. surpass,  in  beauty  of  colour  and  per- 
fection of  form,  these  two  new  American  Varieties  These 
Camellias  were  first  exhibited  on  the  14th  February  and  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  their  usualliandsome 
manner,  immediately  signified  their  appreciation  of  their 
merits,  by  awarding  their  originator  a  piece  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  oo  dollars.  The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  comprises  a  full  description  of  the  new  Camellias 
and  we  therefore  place  it  upon  record  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  1846,  a  vote  was  passed,  directing  the 
committee  on  Flowers  to  take  social  npliee  of  the  fine  seedling 
Camellias  exhibited  at  that  time  by  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  Agreeably  to  this  vote,  the  Flower 
Committee  submit  the  following  report :— The  number  of  seed- 
ling Camellias  exhibited  was  five.  Two  of  thein  were  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  perfection.  As  the  committee  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  often  examining  the  extensive  collection  of  the 
President,  as  well  as  those  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity 
embracing  the  most  perfect  varieties  known  among  amateurs' 
they  feel  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  beautiful 
class  of  flowers,  to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of  the  seed, 
lings  under  consideration,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  them  as  varieties  of  the  very  first  order,  and  sucli 
as  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  production  of  two  such  remarkable  varieties,  by  one 
person,  we  believe  unprecedented,  and  will  reflect  much  honor 
on  our  President  abroad,  as  well  as  upon  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  gratuity  be 
awarded  to  the  President,  for  these  two  superb  American 
Camellias,  and  that  it  consist  of  a  Piece  of-Plate  of  the  value 
of  Fifty  Dollars,  and  of  such  form  and  design  as  he  may  elect.— 
Jos.  Bbeck,  Chairman." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEEDLINGS 

No.  1.  CAMELLIA  JAPONIOA,  var.  WILDERI.  Leaves  H 
inches  broad,  and  three  long,  oval,  acuminate,  slightly 
dentated,  a  very  dark  gTeeu.  with  prominent  midrib  ;  petioles 
short;  a  shrub  of  free,  upright,  hut  rather  slender  growth; 
buds  quite  round, -with  pale-green  scales  ;  flower  medium  size, 
three-and-a-half  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  Colour  delicate 
clear  rose  ;  petals  75  to  SO  in  number,  imbricated,  of  the  most 
perfect  rose-leaf  shape,  and  arranged  with  most  exquisite 
regularity,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre;  corolla  very 
round,  persistent,  free  in  its  inflorescence,  every  flower 
expanding  perfectly,  retaining  its  beauty  for  a  long  time.  The 
superiority  of  this  variety,  when  compared  with  those  estab- 
lished favourites,  the  Old  Double  White,  Lady  Burnt,  Imbricata, 
and  others,  is  its  beautiful  round  petal,  with  scarcely  a 
serrature  or  indentation  on  the  edge.  Raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  single  red  Camellia,  fertilised  by  Camellia  japoniea,  var. 
punctata  ;  the  mother  plant  and  all  the  stock,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  graft,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
year  1841. 

No.  2.  CAMELLIA  JAPONIC  A,  var.  MRS.  ABBT 
WILDER.  The  name  was  given  by  the  committee,  in 
honour  of  the  lady  of  the  President.  "  This  variety  is  a 
very  beautiful  one  —  a  vigorous  shrub  of  upright  g'rowfh 
and  strong  branches  ;  foliage  large  and  handsome ;  leaves 
4  inches  long,  by  2\  broad,  roundish  oval,  a  little  re- 
flexed,  coarsely  dentated,  acuminate,  with  pale  promi- 
nent midrib  and  nerves  :  yellowish  green,  resembling  in 
colour  those  of  Camellia' Japoniea  Lady  Hume;  bud  round 
with  pale  green  scales  ;  flower  large,  4  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, thick,  fall,  and  perfect ;  petals  of  beautiful  form,  very 
numerous,  90  to  100  in  number  ;  the  exterior  rows  broad,  cir- 
cular, gradua'ly  diminishing  in  size  to  the  centre,  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  regularity  ;  colour  white,  with  an  occasional 
stripe  of  light  rose,  after  the  manner  of  Camellia  Japoniea 
Duchess  d'Orleans  ;  corolla  very  round  and  of  great  depth. 
Produced  from  seed  of  Camellia  Japoniea  var.  Middlemist." 

The  Proprietor,  now  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  will  occasionally 
be  found  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Geo.  Cbarlwood,  Esq.,  14, 
Tavistock-row,  London.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for 
these  Two  Camellias,  deliverable  in  the  early  autun.u  of  1.347. 
Price  Ten  Guineas  the  pair.  Orders  left  at  G.  Chaslwood's, 
14,  Tavistock-row,  London,  or  forwarded  to  the  Proprietor, 
Nonantum  Vale  Gardens,  Brighton,  Massachussetts.  covering 
the  amount,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  None  but  good 
strong  Plants  will  be  sent ;  orders  shall  receive  immediate  at- 
tention, and  be  served  in  the  order  they  are  received. 

Drawings  of  these  beautiful  Camellias  will  be  exhibited  in 
London  and  Paris  in  the  month  of  March.  Notice  wiR  be  given 
in  the  public  papers. 

London,  December,  1840.        JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 
Office,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

CEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
>J  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO., 

(By  Official  appointment),  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Coruer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,    PICCA- 
DILLY, London,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
he  had  on  application. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford. street,  respectfully 
*-'  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspec- 
tion. Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 
EARTHENWARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 25P 
Oxford-street,  near  Hyde-park. 
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BT'OREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHEET  AND  CROWN 
-T    GLASS    for  Horticultural  and  general  purpose^,  to  be 

had  in  boxes  as  imported,  of  100  and  200  feet  each  ;  also  Glass 
Pantiles  lis.  per  dozen.  Propagating  and  all  kinds  of  Hor- 
ticultural Glasses.  Oils,  Colours,  Brushes,  .fee,  of  the  best 
description,  at  lowest  prices,  at  P.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street, 
East    Oxford-street.        V  For  Ready  Money  only. 

^  PATENT  VENTILATORS  for  Public  Offices,  Smoking 
Rooms,  dec. 

GLASS  FOR  CONSERVATORIES. 

APSLEY  PELL  ATT  and  CO.,  Falcon  Glass  Works, 
Holland-street,   Blackfriars,  are    prepared   to  supply  (in 
quantities  not  less  than  1011  square  feetj  SHEET  and  CROWN 
GLASS  of  BEST  QUALITY,  at  the  following  Net  Cash  Prices: 
Any  size  under  2  feet  super.  Per  square  foot. 

13  oz.  weight  per  foot  id. 

16  oz:        „  „  5 

21  oz.        „  ,,  9 

26  oz.        ,,  ,,  ..         ••         ..11 

Sm\ll  Squares  up  to  10  ins.  by  8  ins.,  from  l±d.  to  3d.  per 
square  foot. 

N.B.  —  The  16  oz.  is  full  strength  for  Greenhouses. 
GLASS  MILK  PANS,  White,  5s.  Gd.  each  ;  Green,  4s.  each. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  &e. 

GLASS. — Any  quantity  of  16  oz.  Sheet  Glass,  in 
small  sizes,  packed  in  boxes,  containing  100  feet  each, 
from  2d.  to  3£(i.  per  foot,  according  to  size. 

Every  description  of  Horticultural  Glass,  from  13  to  32  oz. 
to  the  foot. 

GLASS  DAIRY  PANS,  the  same  size  and  strength  as 
earthenware,  from  3s.  id.  to  is.  Gd.  each. 

Improved  Garden  Hand-lights.  21  oz.  Glass  Pantiles,  at 
lis.  per  dozen. 

EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
ruad,  Chelsea  (bv  appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and 
H.  It  IT.  Prince  Albert).— ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL, 
consisting  of  Black  and  White  Swans  ;  Egyptian,  Canada, 
Chin-i,  Barnacle,  Brent,  and  Laughing  Geese;  Sheildrakes, 
Pintail,  Widgeon,  Summer  and  Winter  Teal;  Gadwall,  La- 
brador, Shovellers,  Gold-eyed  and  Dun  Diver  ;  Carolina  Ducks, 
Call  Ducks,  &c,  domesticated  and  pinioned;  also  Spanish, 
Cochin  China,  Malay,  Poland,  Surrey,  and  Dorking  Fowls  ;  aud 
at  3,  Ha\f;moon-passage,  Graeechurch-street. 

White,  Japan,  Pied,  and  Common  Peafowl,  and  pure 
China  Pigs. 


THE  TANE._SYSTEAI. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  aud  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidoe  and  IIealt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendiuning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place; and  in  nine  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

m  D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments Suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of 
heating  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  com- 
bined durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge. 
They  have  erected  apparatus  in  Englaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
executing  the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  al 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey,  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Public,  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  aud  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  nnd  can  refer  to  the  Con- 
servatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works, 
besides  many  others  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  arc  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  • 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graeechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses, 
&c.,  by  which  Atmosphexac  heat  as  well  as  bottom  heat  is  se- 
cured to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  «fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which 
are  now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will 
be  forwarded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or 
they  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  consti*ucU"n 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «tc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  ifec. 


I1JOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
ll  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  ifcc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  orickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 
PEORGE  HADEN,  ENGINEER,  MANUFAC- 
^^  TURER  of  VENTILATING  WARM  AIR  STOVES, 
WARM  WATER  and  STEAM  APPARATUS,  &c,  for 
Churches,  Dwelling-houses,  and  Horticultural  Buildings,  6, 
St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 

G.  H.  has  for  many  years  been  extensively  engaged  through- 
out the  Kingdom  in  Warming  and  Ventilating  the  Mansions  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Churches  and  Chapels,  Colleges,  Infir- 
maries and  Schools,  County  Buildings,  Court  Rooms  and 
Prisons,  Banks,  Conservatories,  Hothouses  and  Vineries,  &c. 
G.  H.  begs  to  intimate  that  the  Apparatus  are  manufactured 
under  his  immediate  superintendence,  and  he  has  at  present 
an  extensive  supply  on  baud. 

The  Advertiser  is  prepared  to  give  Designs  and  Estimates, 
and  furnish   every  information  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
requiring  such  Apparatus  on  applying  at  his  Office. 
POLMAISE  HEATING. 

G.  H.  begs  to  state  that  the  Apparatus  erected  in  the  Vinery 
at  Polmaise,  and  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  caused  so 
much  sensation,  was  constructed,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
Flues  planned  by  him,  and  that  the  whole  design  was  carried 
into  effect  uuder  his  direction. 

The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  orders  committed  to 
his  care. — 6,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 


PERUVIAN     AND      BOLIVIAN      GUANO     ON 

JL  SALE,   BY    THE   ONLY    IMPORTERS, 

ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  JOSEPH  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL  ; 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON. 
To  protect  themselves  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 
using  inferior  and  spurious  guano,  purchasers  are  recom. 
mended  to  apply  only  to  Dealers  of  established  character,  or  to 
the  above-named  Importers,  who  will  supply  the  article  in  any 
quantity,  at  their  fixed  prices,  delivering  it  from  the  Imporl 
Warehouses. 

LIQUID    MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumpa  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  foi 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  «fcc„  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street.  London. 


GUANO,    &c. 

MARK  FOTHERGILL  begs  to  offer  the  following 
MANURES  on  the  best  terms,  viz  : 
GUANO,  PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN,  direct  from  Import 
Warehouses. 
Ditto,       PATAGONIAN  and  SALDANHA  BAY.     Ditto. 
SODA  ASH,  for  destruction  of  Wireworm. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME    (See  Royal  Agri.  Soc. 

Journal,  Vol.  vi.  Part  2). 
GYPSUM  (Pure  Sulphate  of  Lime). 
BONE  DUST  and  BONE  POWDER. 
SULPHURIC  ACID.  CHARCOAL. 

PETRE  SALT  and  AGRICULTURAL  SALT  for  Composts. 
SILICATES  of  SODA  and  POTASH,  and  all  other  Manures. 
No.  40,   Upper  Thames-street. 
Agent  for  DINGLE'S  HAND  SEED-DIBBLE. 

AGENBUSCH  and  Co/s   REMEDY  FOR  THE 

POTATO    DISEASE.— Price  Gs.  per  packet,  which  en- 
sures an  acre  of  sound  Potatoes  and  a  large  crop. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co.'s  GERMINATING  COMPOUND. 
— Price  2s.  and  4s.  per  packet.  The  best  Steep  for  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  ;  Turnip,  Clover,  Onion,  and  all  other  Seeds  and 
Pulse.     This  is  the  gardener's  best  friend. 

KAGENBUSCH  and  Co's  GERMAN  SCIENTIFIC 
MANURES,  which  fertilise  the  land  without  exhausting  it,  at 
30s.  per  acre  for  Meadows,  once  in  three  years  ;  for  Tillage  35s. 
per  acre,  and  for  Hops  40s.  per  acre,  annually.  Trice  71.  10s. 
per  ton  tor  Meadows  and  Tillage,  and  dl.  per.  ton  for  Hops. 
One  ton  is  sufficient  for  4  acres. 

These  articles  are  kept  at  Hibernia  Wharf,  London-bridge, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwaeds  will  deliver  them  to  any  one  bringing 
the  amount  in  cash. 

Manufactured  by  KAGENBUscn  and  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemists,  Leeds.  Sold  by  James  and  Co.,  Ageuts  for  the  South 
of  England,  55,  King  William-street,  City;  and  Potter  Bro- 
thers, Agents  for  the  North,   Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

V*  Vessels  of  50  tons,  drawing  5  feet,  load  at  the  Works  in 
Leeds,  and  can  ascend  the  creeks  of  every  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  Dealers  or  Farmers,  and  Landed  Proprietors,  clubbing 
together,  maybe  supplied  direct,  at  a  saving  of  expence. 
A  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


LA  WES'  PATENT  MANURES  —Turnip  Manure, 
71.  per  ton.    Clover  Manure,  HI.  per  ton.    Corn  Manure 
HI.  per  ton.     Superphosphate  Lime,  72.  per  ton. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Artificial  Manures  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
person  enclosing  two  postage  stamps  to  Mr.  "Wilson,  at  Mr. 
La wes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek,  London. 


FOR  WHEAT,  TARES,  <fcc. 
THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-L  COMPANY^will  be  found  a  most  valuable  Manuie  for  the 
above  crops— it  is  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  five  seasons  with  increasing  success  each  year.  The 
Company  also  supply  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Gypsum,  Super- 
phosphateof  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Char- 
coal, Bone  Sawdust,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  Artificial 
Manure,  at  the  lowest  market  price.— Edward  Purser,  Secre- 
tary, 40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

ilAJESTY'S 


;>n.  _e&  21    royal  letters 
patent. 


[7   M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  BunhUI- 
*~    *     row,  London,  the  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 

THE  ASPHALTED  PELT  FOR  ROOFING 
Houses,   Farm    Buildings,    Shedding,    Workshops,    and    for 
Garden  purposes,  to  protect  plants  from  Frost. 

At  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  it  is  this  Felt 
which  has  been  exhibited  and  obtained  the  Prize,  and  is  the 
Felt  patronised  by 

HEn  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 
iionoorable  board  of  ordnance, 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
Her  Majestt's  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Pare, 
And  on  the  Estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  Norfolk,  Rut- 
land, Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Buccleuch  fat  Richmond), 
the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry; 
and  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  Hanover  Square. 

It  is  half  the  price  of  any  other  description  of  Roofing,  and 
effects  a  great  saving  of  Timber  in  the  construction  of  Roofs. 
Made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

Price  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 
*s*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials, 
of  seven  years'  experience,  with  references  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Architects,  and  Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  executed. 

ijgr  The  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  that  the  only  Works 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  Roofing  is  made,  are 

F.  M'NEILL  and  CO.'S 
Patent  Felt  Manufactory,  Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  Lon- 
don, where  Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  may  be  seen,  as  also 
the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  Passages  and  Offices 
at  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  done  under  the  Surveyorship  of 
Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

Note. — Consumers  sending  direct  to  the  Factory  can  be  sup- 
plied in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  Roofs,  so  that  they  pay  for 
no  more  than  they  require. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 
BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 
THE  A1NSL1E  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE 
i-  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  Chairman), 
invite  attention  to  their  improved  TILE  MACHINE,  and  to 
their  new  Patent  Improved  Kilns,  for  drying  and  burning 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a  saving  of  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all  the  articles  are 
burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The  Machines  at  work 
and  a  Model  of  the  Kilns  to  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Paton,  Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly, 
London.     Agents  wanted. 


TO  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK  WEBSTER,  of  Hounsdown, 
near  Southampton,  Draining  Engineer  to  Her  Majesty, 
at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  inventor  of  a  Patent  Tile" 
and  Pipe  Machine  (applicable  to  making  Bricks) ;  also  a  new 
Machine  for  taking  roots  and  stones  out  of  clay,  both  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street, — 
offers  his  assistance  as  a  thorough  practical  man  to  Landlords 
who  may  require  information  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Drainage  of  their  Estates.  P. S.— Land  drained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  acre,  including  every  expense. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES.— THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  P  ILL  S.— A  mild,  safe,  and 
most  effectual  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious,  Liver,  and 
Stomach  Complaints,  Sick  Head-ache,  Costiveness,  &c.  &c. 
Their  composition  is  truly  excellent;  they  are  compounded 
entirely  of  vegetable  products,  freed  from  all  irritating  and  de- 
leterious matters,  which  renders  their  operation  mild  and 
agreeable  ;  they  do  not  require  the  least  cont/nement  or  altera- 
tion of  diet,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  invalid  with  perfect 
safety;  as  an  occasional  dose  in  all  nervous  and  debilitated 
cases,  recoveries  from  protracted  diseases,  <fcc,  they  will  be 
found  highly  valuable,  imparting  vigour  and  tone  to  the  system 
when  emaciated  by  disease. 

Their  value  as  a  general  tonic  and  restorative  of  the  impaired 
stomach  and  biliary  system,  Is  daily  manifested  to  the  Pro- 
prietors, by  their  increasing  rapid  sale,  and  the  numerous 
Testimonials  forwarded  by  those  who  have  proved  their  efficacy, 
Thefollowing  has  just been  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Batters, 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  Nottingham. 

"Sirs, — The  many  thousand  boxes  I  sell  in  the  course  of  a 
year  fuliy  testify  the  superiority  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  over 
every  other  Patent  Medicine.  "  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
all  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  they  derive  from,  taking  them* 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  society,  and 
numerous  respecrable  families  have  adopted  PARR'S  LIFE 
FILLS  as  a  familv  medicine  ;  and  thousands  have  given  me  full 
proof  verbally  of  "the  cures  which  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  have 
effected.  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  obediently,  G.  Batters, 
June,  1846." 

BEWARE   OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

None  are  genuine, unless  the  words,  "PARR'SLiFE  PILLS" 
are  in  White  Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  on  the  Government 
Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fae-simile  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  &  Co  ,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,   London,"  on  the  Directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  Ihd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis.  t 
each,  by  allrespectalde  medicine  vendors  thoughout  the  world; 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES.  LARGE 
BUILDINGS,  GENTLEMEN'S  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  &c,  die. 
pUNDY'S  PATENT  STuVE  for  these  purposes, 
V>*  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  yet  introduced  to 
public  notice.  The  price  of  No.  1  Stove,  calculated  to  Warm 
and  Ventilate  Buildings  from 

5,000  to    10,000  cubic  feet,  is  151. 
No,  2,  from  10,000  to    50,000  do.  201. 

No.  3,  from  50,000  to  100,000         do.  251. 

Ample  testimony  can  be  adduced.  They  may  be  seen  in  daUy 
operation  at  the  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS,  the  Great 
Western  Emporium  for  Stove  Grates,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Fenders, 
Fire  Irons,  &c.  Where  is  also  the  largest  assortment  in  the 
Kingdom  of  General  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  in  Tinned  Cop- 
per, Tin,  and  Iron  Cooking  Wares;  best  Sheffield  Plate  and 
Table  Cutlery  ;  Japanned  Paper  and  Iron  Tea-Trays  ;  Bronzed 
Tea-Urns;  Baths  of  all  kinds;  Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads; 
Wire  Trellis  Work  ;  Garden  Ornaments  ;  Verandahs,  &c.  &c. 

Thorpe,  Fallows,  &  Co.,  Panklibanon  Iron  Works,  58, 
Baker-street,  Portman-square, 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  EXHIBITION  OF 
FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT,  at  the  Society's  Garden,  in  tho 
ensuing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdays, 
viz.,  May  8  ;  June  19  ;  and  July  17  ;  and  that  Tuesday,  April  -'U, 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  usual  privileged  Tickets  are  issued 
to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

'Ei)e  iSr&vttzmvp  CJjrosucIe. 

SA  TV  UP  A  Y,  DECEMBER  26,  1846. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

Faidav,  .'  ui.      1 — Botanlutl a  r.ir, 

Monday,         —        4— Enlnmulcfflusl         .        .        .     .    8  r  M. 


servants.     But  no  such  loss  will  be  sustained  if  the  l  bably  lead  to  a  better   understanding   of  its   character 

interior   of  the   apparatus   is  kept  damp  merely  by    and  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  those  assigned 

vapour  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  case    to  '*  Dv  ^r-  Smee. 

contains  ;  an  abundance  of  water  will,  we  suppose,  be        In  one  of  the  Spinach  plants  that  I  examined,  the 

supplied  by  that  vapour.     At  all  events  the  plan  we  j  central  leaves  were  covered  witli  a  minute  fungus,  the 

propose  would  obviate   much  of  the   necessity  of  lleal1  of  wlli(;l1  was  globular.     This  head  was  attached 

watering  '°  a  footstalk,  which  was  about  equal  in  length  to  two 

i)   .      „~   ■»  ... r  _  »!.„  ..„„.!„„  r„„  c..ii.„-  ,i„,„;i„  '  diameters  of  the  head  of  the  fungus.     The  footstalk  was 

tint  we  must  reler  the  reader  lor  further  details  ,    .   .      .         ,    ,.  ?  ,•      . 

..  i  ,    .         ,  ,  •  i  r     ,  a  simple  tube,  formed  of  a  membrane  peculiar  to  many 

B  |  kinds  of  fungi  that  1  am   acquainted  with-the  Boleti, 

i  Ilotrytiw,   and  others  of  that  class  ;  and  it  stood  erect 


An  ingenious  invention,  which  appears  likely  to 
be  of  great  value  to  those  who  grow  Plants  in 
their  sitting-rooms,  has  lately  been  brought  under 
our  notice.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such  situations 
plants  suffer  principally  from  the  dryness  to  which 
their  roots  are  necessarily  exposed,  in  addition  to 
the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  temperature  in  the  soil — 
as  a  remedy  for  which  double-sided  pots,  slate  pots, 
and  other  such  methods  have  been  proposed.  None 
of  them  have,  however,  a  right  to  say  that  they 
fully  answer  the  purpose  ;  they  are  all  imperfect 
attempts  at  improvement,  and  one  of  the  best  prools 
of  their  not  entirely  answering  the  purpose  is,  that 
they  are  so  little  used. 

The  invention  to  which  we  would  now  draw 
attention  seems  to  be  a  really  effectual  apparatus, 
for  so  we  must  designate  it.  Let  the  reader  ima- 
gine a  metal  case,  open  upwards,  closed  below,  ex- 
cept at  an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  surplus  water  ; 
let  this  case  be  furnished  with  a  moveable  stand, 
whieh  can  be  taken  out  at  pleasure,  together  with 
a  garden  pot,  for  receiving  which  it  is  intended  ; 
suppose  this  stand,  with  its  gardeu  pot,  introduced 
into  the  metal  case,  and  the  upper  part,  pre- 
viously open,  closed  by  two  other  plates  of 
metal,  and  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  general  nature  of  the  contrivance.  It 
will  be  obvious,  if  we  have  made  ourselves  under- 
stood, that  when  a  garden  pot  is  introduced  into 
the  case,  and  the  upper  part  is  covered  in  by  the 
two  moveable  lids,  any  water  which  may  be  poured 
into  the  case  will  rise  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
keep  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  a  uniform  state  of  mois- 
ture, without  much  variation  of  temperatuie.  The 
roots  of  the  plants  will,  in  fact,  thus  find  themselves 
in  a  hollow  case  always  equally  damp.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted,  and  all  that  is  wanted,  to 
preserve  plants  in  health  in  sitting-rooms,  provided 
they  are  also  kept  clean  and  near  the  light. 

We  have  not  seen  the  apparatus  in  action, 
although  we  soon  shall  make  ourselves  personally 
better  acquainted  with  it  ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
it  answers  perfectly.  Mr.  Phillips,  a  very  inge- 
nious and  philosophical  gentleman,  who  hit  upon 
the  contrivance,  states  that  "  if  a  Pelargonium  or 
Fuchsia  in  bud  be  placed  in  the  apparatus,  and 
another  plant  of  the  same  kind  somewhat  its  supe- 
rior be  treated  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  both  are  compared  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  a  remarkable  difference  in  their 
beauty  will  be  seen  ;  and  so  perceptible  will  this  be, 
that  the  most  inexperienced  eye  will  detect  it."  He 
adds  that  "many  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Polyanthuses,  and  other 
plants  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  results,  without 
one  exception,  were  all  of  the  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter." We  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  firstly,  because  we  know  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  can  answer  for  his  good  faith,  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  just  what  we  should  have  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Phillips  has,  in 
fact,  proceeded  upon  strictly  philosophical  princi- 
ples, and  of  course  has  obtained  a  result  which 
might  have  been  foreseen. 

We  have  not  at  present  the  space  required  for 
going  into  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the  points 
that  suggest  themselves  in  reading  over  the  pam- 
phlet which  is  given  away  with  this  apparatus ;  * 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary.  For  it,  like  all  other 
contrivances, will  require  different  treatment  accord- 
ing to  seasons  and  the  plants  which  it  receives.  We 
would,  however,  suggest  one  thing — namely,  that 
instead  of  watering  the  soil  in  which  a  plant  is 
growing,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  introduce 
some  wet  sponge  into  the  cavity  between  the  flower- 
pot and  its  metal  case,  keeping  that  sponge  moist. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  plants  in  pots 
consists  in  the  continual  abstraction  from  their  soil 
of  the  soluble  matters  which  it  contains,  and  this 
deteriorating  action  will  of  course  be  greater  in 
sitting-rooms  than  anywhere  else,  partly  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  large  supplies  of  water  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  quick  evaporation  that  is  always 
going  on  there,  and  in  part  because  of  the  little 
skill  that  is  shown  in  gardening  by  mere  domestic 

*  Phillips's  Plant  and  Flmcer  Improver  ;  an  elegant  and  pleasing 
apparatus  for  improving  the  growth  of  plants  and  Jhwers.  S. 
Broady,  Hatlun-street, 


amphlct  and  apparalu 
will  amply  reward  him  for  the  small  sum  it  may  cost 
to  procure  the  latter.  The  pamphlet  is  full  of  good 
sense,  and  to  the  principles  it  inculcates  we  see  no 
reason  to  object,  except  so  far  as  the  importance  of 
porous  pots  is  insisted  upon.  No  doubt  they  must  be 
porous  for  Mr.  Phillips's  apparatus,  but  porosity 
is  no  advantage  in  general — rather  tho  reverse. 

We  may  as  well  add  that  this  apparatus  is  neat 
and  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful.  In  fact  it  is  got 
up  in  various  ways  to  suit  the  taste  and  pocket  of 
buyers. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  AND  THE  APHIS 

VASTATOR  OF  SMEE. 
In  Smee's  work  on  the  Potato  plant  it  is  stated  that 
an  Aphis  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  that  has  recently 
appeared  with  so  much  virulence,  and  that  the  same 
insect  has  attacked  the  Spinach,  Turnip,  Carrot,  and 
numerous  other  plants  as  well.  The  alarming  account 
which  Mr.  Smee  has  given  of  the  destructive  ravages  of 
the  Aphis,  that  he  has  described  in  his  work  as  the 
vastator  (248,  274,275,270,  294,  332,  and  462),  its 
wonderful  fecundity  (267,  268),  and  the  threatened  con- 
sequences to  the  human  species  of  death  by  famine  to 
the  amount  of  millions  (404,462,  522),  has  induced 
me  to  study  the  character  of  the  creature  from  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smee,  man  has  so  much  to  apprehend. 
The  Aphis  vastator,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Smee,  is 
the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease.  It  has  attacked  the 
Spinach  and  diseased  that  also,  and  numerous  other 
plants  as  well.  "  My  present  business,  however,  is  with 
the  Potato  and  Spinach  ;  and  I  intend  to  see  how  far 
facts  warrant  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Smee  as  to  the 
office  and  power  of  the  Aphis  in  connection  with  the 
disease  of  those  plants  ;  and  as  I  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Smee  is,  like  myself,  an  enquirer  after  truth  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  I  am  sure  he  will  rather  rejoice  in  my 
attempt  to  discover  it,  than  consider  the  inquiry  on  my 
part  either  invidious  or  unfriendly. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  I  have  carefully  and 
minutely  examined  several  plants  from  a  crop  of 
Spinach,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  in  August  last,  and 
which  were  all  more  or  less  diseased  ;  I  have  also  ex- 
amined plants  the  produce  of  seed  later  sown,  and  in 
which  no  disease  at  the  present  could  be  detected  by 
the  naked  eye.  In  the  first  crop  the  Aphis  vastator  of 
Smee  exists  ;  in  the  second,  none  could  be  found. 

Finding  the  Aphis  on  the  leaves  of  the  first  crop,  I 
undertook  a  lengthened  microscopical  examination  of 
the  insect,  its  mode  of  feeding,  what  it  appeared  to  feed 
on,  and  the  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  in  which  it  was  found.  The 
results  of  these  various  examinations  I  will  now  state. 

The  drawing  in  Smee's  work  of  the  Aphis  vastator 
corresponded  with  the  Aphis  I  found,  excepting  the 
proboscis,  which  I  examined  under  a  power  of  480 
diameters,  with  the  usual  compound  arrangement. 
The  proboscis  of  the  vastator  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  tube  within  a  sheath,  and  not  formed  of  three 
pieces,  as  described  by  Smee.  In  all  other  respects, 
however,  the  insect  agreed  with  Smee's  description, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  Its 
solitary  habits,  its  mode  of  attachment  to  the  leaf,  and 
general  characteristics  were  as  laid  down  by  Smee. 
Having  satisfied  myself  of  the  identity  of  the  Aphis, 
I  patiently  studied  its  feeding,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
effect  on  the  leaf.  To  do  this  advantageously,  I  se- 
lected a  portion  of  a  leaf  on  which  an  Aphis  was  feeding, 
and  brought  the  proboscis  of  jthe  insect,  by  placing  its 
head  opposite  to  the  object  glass,  within  the  field  of 
vision.  Thus  arranged,  with  an  object  glass  of  125 
diameters,  in  a  powerful  compound  apparatus,  and 
with  a  very  brilliant  light  concentrated  on  the  point  of 
the  proboscis  of  the  insect  and  the  part  of  the  leaf  to 
which  it  was  attached,  I  awaited  its  liberation  from 
feeding  to  ascertain  its  effect  on  the  leaf.  During  the 
action  of  feeding  no  motion  of  the  proboscis  was  per- 
ceptible, and  the  body  of  the  insect  was  so  quiescent, 
that  in  one  instance  I  thought  the  creature  was  dead  ; 
after  a  lapse  of  20  minutes,  however,  in  this  case,  the 
insect  removed  its  proboscis,  and  on  its  removal  I  mi- 
nutely examined  the  spot  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 
No  puncture  of  the  cuticle  or  any  discoloration  or  dis- 
organisation of  that  part  of  the  leaf  was  observable, 
and  I  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  texture  from 
that  of  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it.  I  re- 
peated this  experiment  five  or  six  times,  with  other  in- 
sects, on  different  leaves,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
results.  The  cuticle  was  uninjured  and  no  discolora- 
tion observable.  The  cuticle  of  the  Spinach  is  formed 
of  minute  tubes,  overlaying  a  membrane  ;  these  tubes 
are  arranged  angularly,  and  between  these,  it  was  ob- 
served, the  Aphis  thrust  its  proboscis.  The  insertion 
of  the  proboscis  extended  only  superficially  inwards 
among  the  tubes,  as  I  could  observe  the  point  of  it 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  feeding.  I  have  now  to 
relate  a  discovery,  which  requires,  I  admit,  further 
confirmation  before  it  can  be  said  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise office  of  the  Aphis,  but  which,  I  think,  may  pro- 


from  the  leaf,  so  that  at  first  sight  the  stem  was  seldom 
perceived,  and  indeed  might  have  been  easily  overlooked 
in  a  cursory  examination,  and  the  head  mistaken  for 
the  ovary  of  Home  insect,  which  at  first  sight  I  believed 
it  to  be,  especially  as  I  found  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
heads  broken  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  After  I  had 
satisfied  my  mind  a8  to  the  character  of  these  fungi,  I 
selected  one  of  the  leaves  that  was  completely  covered 
with  them,  and  wbich  contained  two  Aphis  vastators 
feeding ;  I  watched  one  Aphis  very  closely,  and  ob- 
served its  actions  minutely  ;  following  it  with  the  mi- 
croscope through  all  its  wanderings  for  some  time, 
when  at  length  I  observed  it  seize  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  fungi  and  empty  it  of  its  contents.  This  circum- 
stance opened  a  new  field  of  thought  as  to  the  probable 
office  of  the  Aphis,  and  its  uses  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
and  I  pursued  the  inquiry  further,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  exami- 
nation, however,  that  I  refer  to,  I  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  fact,  in  an  Aphis 
seizing  a  head,  which  I  could  not  detect  that  it  emptied. 
The  fact  of  the  number  of  heads  of  fungi  broken  and 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  that  of  the  Aphis  empty- 
ing one,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  office  of  the 
Aphis  has  a  relation  to  fungoid  matter,  and  the  relief 
of  vegetation  from  their  external  action,  as  from  con- 
siderations hereinafter  to  be  named,  I  deem  the  Aphis 
incapable  of  injuring  any  other  vegetable  life  than 
than  that  of  a  parasite  similar  to  what  I  have  already 
named. 

As  the  action  of  the  Aphis  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant, 
neither  punctures  nor  discolours  the  cuticle  in  any  way 
that  is  perceivable,  it  cannot  injure  either  the  external 
tissues  or  internal  organs.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
perceive  in  what  way  the  abstraction  of  the  juices  of  a 
plant,  admitting  this  to  be  so  for  the  moment,  of  which 
however  we  require  proof,  causes  a  disease  of  the  ves- 
sels, as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato  and  Spinach.  I  have 
examined  several  plants  of  Spinach  microscopically 
from  the  roots  upwards,  and  in  all  of  the  diseased  ones 
I  found  globular  and  stellate  fungi.  In  the  leaves  also 
of  some  plants,  which  appeared  perfect  to  the  eye,  and 
on  which  no  Aphis  or  external  fungi  could  be  found,  I 
have  discovered  the  globular  fungi  in  the  vessels  of  the 
leaf-stalk.  In  all  these  cases  the  fungi  may  be  traced 
from  the  root  upwards,  and  they  diminish  in  intensity 
as  we  approach  the  leaf.  The  origin  of  the  fungi  in  the 
Spinach  is  clearly  at  the  base  or  root,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Potato,  and  as  it  is  found  in  the  vessels  of  the 
plant  before  either  external  fungi  or  Aphis  appear,  we 
have  facts  that  bespeak  an  abnormal  or  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  plant  before  the  Aphis  is  seen.  As  the 
fungi,  therefore,  precede  the  Aphis,  the  Aphis  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  their  appearance ;  and  as  fungi  can- 
not sensibly  exist  in  plants  without  disturbing  their 
functions,  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  Spinach  and 
Potato  is  not  referable  to  the  Aphis.  But  beyond  these 
facts,  the  formation  of  the  Aphis  forbids  the  idea  of  its 
being  destructive  of  healthy  vegetable  life.  Its  simple 
proboscis  that  does  not  penetrate  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf 
it  inhabits  is  all  the  means  the  insect  possesses  to  com- 
mit the  dreadful  ravages  Mr.  Smee  attributes  to  it ; 


the    diameter   of    which    does    not    exceed    .n 
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an  inch.  How  insignificant  is  this  tube  compared  with 
the  jaws  of  a  caterpillar,  which  in  power  and  capability 
is  a  very  Behemoth  to  the  poor  little  roving  Aphis  ;  and 
yet  the  caterpillar,  with  all  its  powers,  has  never 
been  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  Aphis  vastator.  An 
observation  which  Mr.  Smee  has  made  would,  if  he 
had  followed  it  up,  have  led,  as  I  believe,  into  the  right 
path,  and  induced  him  to  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Aphis  than  the  one  he 
has  promulgated.  Mr.  Smee  states,  p.  86  (267),  "  The 
Aphis  vastator  comes  upon  the  Potato  plant  in  the  winged 
state,  and  there  brings  forth  its  young  alive.  These  ge- 
nerally prefer  at  first  a  large  and  rather  debilitated  leaf." 

What  is  a  debilitated  leaf  but  a  diseased  one  ?  And 
why  do  the  vastators  prefer  diseased  leaves  if  they  are 
destructive  of  healthy  life  1 

These  queries  are  answered  at  p.  90  (286),  and  at 
(451).  . 

(286).  "  The  vastator  does  not  commit  the  same 
amount  of  mischief  on  every  kind  of  Potato.  It  dis- 
likes those  leaves  where  moisture  is  to  be  found  on  the 
under  surfaces  in  the  moryiing,  and  thus,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  plant,  it  passes  over  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity." 

(451).  "  There  is  an  exquisite  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  effects  upon  the  plant  and  the  welfare  of  the 
animal.  This  creature  cannot  well  live  upon  a  very 
vigorous  plant,  because  it  would  be  drowned  by  the.  water 
transpired  at  night.  Hence  it  generally  commences  upon 
leaves  which  have  in  a  great  degree  lost  their  vigour.  On 
placing  insects  upon  the  new  leaves  of  very  vigorous 
plants,  I  have  observed  that  the  creature  has  always 
been  obliged  to  leave  them.  It  commences  upon  the  larger 
and  nearly  exhausted  leaves  ;  from  these  it  passes  to 
others,  and  so  on  till  the  entire  foliage  is  affected." 

Now  what  is  this  but  simply  saying  that  the  Aphis 
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p  refers  a  diseased  leaf  to  a  healthy  one,  and  that   it 
attacks  ouly  such  1  for  Mr.  Smee  asserts  that  it  cannot 
well  live  upon  a  very  vigorous  plant,  as  it  would  be 
drowned  by   the  exhaled  water ;  and  what  is  a  very 
vigorous  plant  but  a  healthy  one  1     If  the  Aphis,  there- 
fore cannot  live  upon  a  healthy  plant,  Mr.  Smee's  case 
is  "one,  and  that  too  by  his  own  showing  ;  and  the  poor 
little  Aphis  is  not  the  destroying  agent  Mr.  Smee  has 
represented  it  to  be,  but  a  simple  and  harmless  little 
Aphis  denuded  of  the  vastator.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Smee  could  have  penned  paragraphs  286  and 
451,  without  seeing  their  consequence,  and  the  inference 
naturally  and  legitimately  deducible  from  them  ;  as  it 
would  have  saved  him  from  the   awkward  position  in 
which  he  has  placed  himself,  of  attributing  to  the  Aphis 
powers  which  these  paragraphs  deny  ;  but  he  has  the 
consolation ,  however,  of  having  given  the  fact  and  erred 
in  the  inference  only,  a  position  that  reflects  no  discredit 
on  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  but  rather  bespeaks  an 
honesty  of  purpose  that   no  individual  need  blush  to 
own.     Beyond   all  that   has  been  here   stated  of  the 
Aphis,  I  would  remark  that  very  cogent  facts  may  be 
adduced  to  shew  that  it  could  not    have  caused  the 
Potato  disease,  and  further,  that  the  Aphis  cannot  des- 
troy healthy  vegetable  life.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Smee  has  not  adduced  a  single  fact,  so  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  in  support  of  the  destroying  powers  of 
the  Aphis,  and  he  has  completely  negatived  any  suppo- 
sitions on  that  head  by  paragraphs  286  and  451.     The 
extent  of  my  letter  reminds  me  that  I  cannot  enter  into 
any  facts  regarding  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease  ; 
I   will   therefore   conclude   with    a    summary  of  Mr. 
Smee's  account  of  the  Aphis,  and  some  counter  assertions 
of  my  own,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  balance  sheet  of  what  the 
Aphis  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

Smee's  Aphis. — 1.  Is  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease 
page  162  (586),  and  page  132  (443). 

2.  After  its  attacks  fungi  grew.     Page  162  (8). 

3.  The  Aphis  prefers  Turnips,  but  feeds  on  the 
Pofa'o.     Page  96,  (313  and  314). 

4.  The  Aphis  cannot  exist  on  a  vigorous  plant  (451), 
and  yet  it  punctures  the  leaf,  &c,  and  causes  disease. 
Page  162  (6). 

5.  The  Aphis  from  a  unit  becomes  in  five  generations 
5,904,900,000  ;  and  20  generations  may  exist  in  a  year  ; 
page  86  (268);  yet  it  may  be  destroyed  by  ichneumons 
and  lady-birds  ;  page  136  (459)  ;  and  page  124  (417). 

G.  The  vastator  would  be  drowned  by  the  transpired 
water  of  a  healthy  plant ;  page  133  (451),  yet  "  neither 
water  nor  thunderstorms  seem  to  have  much  influence 
upon  it ;"  page  140  (468). 

7.  The  Aphis  vastator  has  destroyed  the  balance  of 
creation  ;  page  123  (413) ;  yet  it  cannot  bear  the  water 
of  a  transpired  plant ;  page  133  (451). 

8.  The  Aphis  has  threatened  millions  of  men,  p.  120 
(405)  ;  it  has  baffled  science,  politics,  and  powers  ;  it 
has  invaded  our  territories  in  spite  of  our  armies,  fleets, 
and  fons,  pp.  134  and  135  (453) ;  and  yet  ic  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  tobacco  smoke,  p.  139  (465). 

The  above  is  a  faithful  representation  of  Mr.  Smee's 
Aphis  vastator,  as  described  by  him  ;  and  I  leave  the 
chamtcleon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  disposed  to 
siudy  its  anomalous  propensities,  and  close  my  balance 
of  the  account  with  a  few  assertions  of  what  the  Aphis 
is  not : — 1st.  The  Aphis  vastator  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease  either  in  the  Potato  or  Spinach  ;  2d.  The  Aphis 
is  not  tiie  cause  of  fuugi ;  3d.  It  cannot  destroy  healthy 
vegetation  ;  4th.  It  has  never  threatened  millions  of 
men  with  starvation  ;    5th.  It  has  not  destroyed  the 

balance  of  creation,  or  the  harmony  of  the  universe 

G.  Phillips,  4,  Upper  Park-street,  Islington,  Dec.  21. 


PLAN  OF  BELLE  VUE,  NEAR  MASHAM, 
Toe  Residence  of  G-.  Ccitt,  Esq. 
It  has   occurred  to  me,  that   much  might  be  done 

\  towards  creating  and  advancing  a  taste  for  horticultural 
pursuits  among  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  classes, 
if  small  plans  could  occasionally  be  given,  to  show  what 
may  be  done  with  only  a  small  piece  of  ground,  if  the 

,  work  be  properly  set  about  at  first.  Many  a  man  of 
comparatively  limited  income,  retiring  from  a  harassing 

,  profession,  or  the  worry  of  business,  would  gladly  resort 
to  gardening  as  a  source  of  both  health  and  pleasure, 
were  he  not  too  frequency  disgusted  in  the  outset  by 
Hading  or  fancying  it  impossible  for  him,with  his  limited 
tnsans  and  space,  to  accomplish  anything  pleasing  or 
picturesque,  and  he  consequently  does  nothing;  whereas 
if  he  had  a  way  pointed  out  to  him  at  first,  his  little 
home  would  ere  long  become  in  his  estimation  a  para- 
disa,  not  to  be  exchanged  for  the  palaces  or  parks  of 
princes. 

With  this  view  I  beg  to  give  the  following  plan  of  a 
little  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  whole  extent  of 
which,  including  the  space  on  which  the  house  and 
offices  are  ejected,  is  under  half  an  acre  ;  it  was  de- 
signed by  itri  present  proprietor,  George  Cuitt,  Esq., 
and  certainly  affords  a  full  exemplification  of  what  may 
be  achieved  in  asmall  space,where  taste  and  method  are 
properly  made  to  bear  on  the  subject,  for  it  surpasses 
any  place  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  compactness, 
neatness,  and  just  arrangement  in  every  respect. 

The  piece  of  ground  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
boundary  wall,  but  not  so  high  as  to  exclude  views  of 
the  surrounding  country  (here  very  picturesque)  ;  and 
some  of  these  from  the  windows  are  very  beautiful,  more 
especially  one  where  the  river  Ure  is  seen  winding 
through  the  meadows,  with  Masham-bridge  for  the  fore- 
ground, and  Cifton  Castle  in  the  distance.  The  house 
itself  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  ground,  as  shown 


in  the  plan  ;  and  for  comfort,  convenient  arrangement, 
and  unpretending  elegance,  is,  I  should  imagine,  not  to 
be  surpassed.  The  garden  is  certainly  a  complete 
multum  in  parvo,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  choice 
plants,  all  accurately  named,  and  arranged  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  harmony  and  effect,  whether  in 
the  beds  or  borders,  or  on  the  rocks  ;  the  shrubs  are 
as  healthy  as  possible,  and  are  so  tastefully  planted  in 
groups  and  belts  as  to  render  the  picture  pleasing  both 
winter  and  summer  ;  at  one  place  there  is  a  group  of 
scarlet  Rhododendrons;  at  another,  one  of  the  commoner 
kinds  ;  in  another  herbaceous  plants,  and  so  on.  The 
hedges  are  very  ornamental  ;  the  Beech  one  is  about 
10  feet  high,  through  which  five  arches  are  cut  at  equal 
distances  ;  the  evergreen  Privet  hedge  has  no  passages 
through  it  but  is  cut  the  reverse  of  the  other  ;  that  is 


to  say  with  the  arch  cut  concavely,  giving  the  effect  of 
green  drapery  banging  in  festoons. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  departments  are  also  well 
managed  ;  anything  new  that  is  worthy  of  cultivation  is 
added  to  the  stock  ;  and  Mr.  Cuitt  has  himself  been 
very  successful  in  raising  new  things.  Some  of  his 
Potatoes  I  have  formerly  noticed,  and  his  seedling 
Strawberries  are  celebrated  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  nor  are  the  beauties  of  Flora  neglected,  there  is 
a  very  good  collection  of  Roses,  besides  other  plants  too 
numerous  to  particularise  ;  in  a  word,  I  consider  the 
place  as  a  perfect  model  for  the  imitation  of  those  who 
desire  to  possess  a  little  spot  wherein  they  may  find 
health,  pleasurable  employment,  and  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  refined  and  ennobling  amusement.  — 
J.  L.  Snow,  Swinlon  Park,  Bedale. 


Reference  to  Plan. — 1,  Approach  to  front  gate  and  boundary 
wall;  2,  Door  into  the  garden;  3,  Entrance  door  to  kitchen, 
and  ground  plan  of  the  house  ;  4,  Kitchen  yard  ;  5,  Offices  and 
wood-house;  6,  Tool  shed;  7,  Fruit  room;  8,  Poultry  house; 
9,  Front  door  ;J10,  Kitchen  door  ;  11,  Holly  hedge;  12,  Gravel 
walks  surrounding  the  house  ;  13,  American  border;  14,  Grass 
lawn  ;  15,  Plantation  ;  1G,  Rockwork,  with  shrubs  at  the  back, 
nest  to  Beech  hedge, through  which  are  arches  cut  as  entrances 
to  the  flower-garden,  &c. ;  17,  Shrubs;  IS,  Rockery,  with  cir- 


cular bed  of  Roses  and  tree  Preony  in  centre  ;  19,  Flower  gar- 
den on  tarf,  partially  surrounded  by  a  Privet  hedge,  ornamen- 
tally pruned ;  20,  Shrubbery,  with  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
flowers  :  21,  Flower  beds  and  gravel  walks  ;  22.  Espalier  Apple 
trees  ;  23, Quarters  for  vegetables  ;  24,Gravel  walks  ;  25,  Straw- 
berries, &c.  ;  26,  Large  Elm  tree ;  27,  Rose  arch,  giving  ad- 
mission to  kitchen  garden  ;  28,  Soil  and  compost  ground,  en- 
closed from  observation  by  shrubbery  ;  +,  -r,  Two  large  Apple 
trees,  trained  in  the  form  of  arm-chairs. 


CULTURE^OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.] 
[Sixth  Notice.] 

At  Meudon  four  fruiting  pits,  as  I  have  formerly 
stated,  are  employed.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  whole  plan.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  pits  individually  are  small ;  externally 
they  might  be  taken  for  one  good  sized  pit,  with  wooden 
boxes  in  front  of  it.  With  these  Mr.  Pelvilain  pro- 
duces annually  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  of  the 
first  excellence.  These  are  not  produced  at  one  season 
only,  but  through  the  whole  year.  This  circumstance 
renders  the  system  of  vital  interest  and  importance  in 
most  establishments  in  this  country.  In  fact  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  produce  a  regular  supply  of  fruit, 
and  this  alone  would  secure  for  the  system  a  preference 
above  other  systems.  Mr.  Pelvilain  can  have  Pines  in 
four  different  stages,  each  approaching  maturity  in  suc- 
cession, and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how  this  is 
accomplished. 

Suppose  a  pit  to  be  empty  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
this  is  immediately  replenished  with  fruiting  plants  from 
the  boxes.  It  is  just  possible  that  these  would  be 
matured  and  cleared  by  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Pelvi- 
lain would  not  certainly  wait  until  the  following  Janu- 
ary to  get  in  a  fresh  stock  ;  having  always  an  abundant 
supply  on  hand,  he  immediately  renews  it  with  other 
plants.  These  may  possibly  ripen  fruit  in  the  following 
spring,  having  started  them  before  Christmas.  It  there- 
fore does  not  follow  that  one  pit  ripens  one  crop  annually. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  compatible  with  his  mode 
of  culture  to  ripen  three  crops  in  two  years  ;  and  if 
driven  hard,  two  might,  in  the  same  period,  be  matured, 
although,  probably,  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
weight.  It  must  be  emphatically  understood  that  no 
plant  is  removed  into  the  fruiting  pits  until  it  has  at- 


tained a  position  to  justify  this  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
an  act  entailing  delay  and  derangement  in  the  place 
of  culture.  At  Meudon  it  is  not  likely  that  this  would 
occur,  the  supply  being  always  abundantly  ample.  The 
immense  number  of  Pines  that  may  be  grown  in  a  very 
limited  space  upon  the  plan  I  am  now  detailing,  must 
forcibly  strike  all  Pine  growers  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
its  general  introduction  that  my  feeble  efforts  have  been 
stirred  in  the  matter,  convinced  that  no  plan  of  culture 
hhherto  adopted  is  able  to  produce,  with  the  same 
trouble  and  expense,  a  supply  of  Pine-apples  equal  in 
size  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  those  grown  at  Meudon. 
I  formerly  promised  to  explain  why  the  system  of 
transplanting  is  adopted.  This,  I  think,  almost  ex- 
plains itself.  In  the  first  place  it  is  more  economical 
to  grow  the  plants  in  boxes  where  they  stand  in 
closer  proximity  to  each  other.  This  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  besides  the  temperature  also  required 
for  the  young  plants  is  different  from  that  in  the 
the  fruiting  pits.  It  has  been  found  iu  practice  that  a 
lower  temperature,  charged  with  vapour,  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  young  plants.  The  foliage 
does  not  become  lanky  and  attenuated,  but  with  an  arti- 
ficial temperature  of  60°  during  the  night,  accompanied 
with  moisture,  the  leaves  are  thrust  up  broad  and 
stout,  as  in  the  case  of  those  at  Meudon.  The  plants 
must  of  course  be  kept  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  full  benefit  of  the  light.  This  treatment  and 
temperature  I  have  observed  is  found  more  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  the  succession  plants  ;  but,  in  ihe  cli- 
mate of  England,  these  conditions  are  not  calculated  to 
mature  the  Pine  apple  in  that  perfection  which  it  is 
capable  of  attaining.  Therefore  a  higher  temperature 
is  required,  and  much  drier,  to  bring  up  the  saccharine 
qualities  of  the  fruit,  particularly  as  it  approaches  ma- 
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turity.  liius,  therefore,  the  Meudou  plau  of  growing 
them,  in  small  pits,  presents  other  advantages  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  common  modes  of  culture  • 
because  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  the  pit  closely  ap- 
proximate the  same  conditions.  There  are  none  pro- 
ducing foliage  only —nous  with  fruit  half  ripened/and 
others  in  blossom.  These  conflicting  circumstances 
never  occur  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Pel- 
vihan  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  no  real  practitioner  in 
the  art  will  lightly  value  the  importance  of  such  an 
arrangement,  more  particularly  In  the  dark  and  cloudy 
months  of  winter,  when  fruit  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced in  all  establishments  where  the  culture  of  the  Pine 
forms  an  important  item  in  the  garden  expenses. 

Independently  of  the  economy  attending  the  arrange- 
ment ot  cultivating  the  young  plants  separate  from  those 
in  a  fruiting  state,  their  removal  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
them   more  rapidly  into  fruit  ;  as  they  are,  however 
transplanted  with  the  whole  of  their  roots,  the  consti- 
tutional vigour  of  the  plant  is  not  thereby  impaired  • 
on  the  contrary,  when    they  begin  to  require  "reater 
support,  the  roots  have  penetrated  into  the  fresh  soil  • 
hence  they  are  shortly  in  a  position  to  supply  a  larger 
portion  of  nutriment  than  if  their  removal  had  not  taken 
place.     These  facts  are  self  evident,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  disputed.     Any  objections,  however,  which  prac- 
tical men  may  urge  to  the  Meudon  system,  I  am  willing 
to  discuss,  and  therefore  solicit  such,  that  the  public 
may  reap  the  advantage-of  practical  opinions.     It  is  a 
subject  too  important  to  be  scanned  over  ;  perfection 
has  not  yet  been  attained  even  at  Meudon  ;  the  arrange- 
ments there  are  not  perfect,  not  indeed  in  the  estima- 
tion   of  Mr.  Pelvilaiu,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew  the 
alterations  he  has  commenced,  or  about  to  commence 
with  a  view  to  simplify  and  economise  his  proceedings' 
— Mtraliile  diclu. 
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"angling  the   useful   with  tdie  sweet.     F.l?»l»fftt^^  ST  arTpro'p^ 


mingling  the  useful  with  the  sweet.  If  but  a  , 
small  number  of  our  readers  are  made  to  take  as  much 
re>vTr"'nga,1'de"iUg  ^""''selves  enjoy,  an  ample 
reward  will  be  ours.  These  healthful  and  elevating 
recreations  or  duties  must  he  taught  to  our  children0, 
hat  our  pleasures  may  be  theirs  ;  for  sure  are  we  that 
the  best  hopes  of  future  generations  must  be  based  on 
lutellectua  toil.  We  quite  agree  with  .he  poet  that  the 
study  ol  the  fine  arts  corrects  brutality  and  softens 
manners,  and  we  reckon  floriculture  among  those  arts. 

—      — —  Ingenuas  didicisse  firteiiter  nrtes 
Jiinollit  mores,  ncc  sinit  esse  teros. 


THE  AMATEUR   GARDENER. 

The  Close  op  the  Year.— Amateur  gardeners  '  we 
wish  you  «  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
/ear.  Amidst  Holly  and  Misletoe  may  you  enjoy  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  present  season.  Every  blooming 
plant  in  your-  greenhouse  and  every  exotic  in  your 
drawing-room  smiles  a  cheerful  welcome  to  you  and 
thanks  you  for  your  past  care.  Now  the  buddhi"- 
Hyacinths,  just  beginning  to  develope  their  colours" 
repay  you  for  past  exertions,  and  incite  you  to 
iuture  labours.  Lest  the  frost  and  snow  without 
prostrating  all  the  beauties  of  your  gardens,  should 
engender  a  feeling  of  apathy,  and  cool  down  your  flori- 
cultural  tastes,  the  treasured  Roses  and  Violets  and 
Hyacinths  within  still  link  your  memory  to  past  and 
future  glories,  and  «  tell  a  flattering  tale  that  spriu- 
will  soon  return."  The  very  odour  of  a  flower  at  this 
sterile  season  revives  a  thousand  dormant  recollections 
and  makes  you  long  for  the  time  when  budding  Nature 
will  invite  to  fresh  exertions  in  her  wide  domain  Of 
one  thing  we  may  speak  confidently,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  gardener,  even  at  Christmas,  will  have 
many  pleasures,  which  he  must  want  whose  tastes  lie 
not  this  way. 

Among  the  dry  details  of  gardening  operations,  which 
«  has  been  our  duty  to  present  to  the  amateur  gardener 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
intersperse  snatches  of  thought  and  sentiment  appealing 
to   that  hidden   and   subjective   life   which    perceives 
natural  things   in   their   causes,  their  intentions,  and 
their  results       We  would    hang  a  wreath  upon   the 
plough,  and  honour  with  a  chaplet  even  the  humble 
spade,  because  these  have  to  be  employed  by  beings 
whose  privilege  and  duty  it  is  to  combine  intellectual 
pleasures  with   mere  manual   operations.     We  would 
not  have  the  gardener  forget  how  all  that  submits  to 
ins  hand  and  appeals  to  his  eye  is  intended  to  do  more 
and  to  enlighten  his  understanding  and  purify  his  heart' 
A  mere  gambler  is  he  who   can  go  to  an  horticultural' 
show  with  no   higher  end   than  to  secure  a   prize    as 
though  Carnations  were  edged  and  Tulips  graced  with 
symmetry  of  form  merely  to  help  to  fill  his  pockets 
io  such  a  man,    flowers  bear  somewhat  the  same  rela 
turns  as  the  beauties  of  an  Oriental  slave-market  do  to 
the  trader  in  flesh  and  blood.     He   is  the   happy  gar- 
dener who  can  soliloquize  on  a  Daisy  with  Burns,  or  on 
a  Crocus  with  Bernard  Barton,  and  who  in  the  shifting 
seasons  and  the  various  beauties   by  which  they  are  all 
distinguished,  feels  himself  raised  to  contemplate  their 
great^  Author,  and  "  look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  brine;  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  Oak  tree  and  the  Cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 


THE  WORMSLEY  PIPPIN. 

/Sjmonjmi,  Knight's  Codlin. 
tins  excellent  Apple,  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen 
use  derives  its  name  from  Wormsley  Grange  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  first  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol  i  n  "88 
communicated  by  Mr.  Knight,  together  with  cuttings 
of  the  variety,  m  1811.  ° 

The  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary.  In 
perfection  in  October  and  November.  Tree  vigorous 
an  abundant  bearer,  not  subject  to  canker.  Shoots 
nark  brown,  under  a  thin  silvery  cuticle  and  slight 
pubescence,  sprinkled  with  roundish  pale-grey  dots 
-Leaves  large,  ovate,  acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base  ; 
petioles  about  an  inch  in  length,  pubescent,  slightly 
tinged  with  red.  Flowers  middle  sized  ;  petals  ob- 
tusely ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base. 


-• — ~~«,  micu  uees  are  prODern 
managed  they  seldom  have  brood  in  glasses  or  capes  • 
and  were  it  not  for  want  of  space  in  the  hive  they  would' 
not  have  recourse  to  such  a  plan.  Perhaps  the  combs 
in  the  glasses  in  question  were  formed  in  the  latter  i,.vt 
of  the  season,  and  were  not  for  brood  ;  supposing  hcv 
were,  still  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  brood  bfin-in 
them  when  used  again,  especially  if  the  glasses  were°on 
the  hives  about  the  1st  of  April  or  middle  of  May 
according  to  the  season.  During  the  past  season  I  put 
a  bit  of  dark  brood  comb  in  a  glass  which  reached 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  cells  of  winch  the  bees  them- 
selves lengthened,  and  this  superadded  work  of  theirs 
made  it  to  outward  appearance  as  clear  and  freth  as 
new  comb  ;  so  clear  indeed  was  it,  that  I  obtained  llio 
first  prize  at  the  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  I! 
tins  is  not  enough,  I  ask  why  do  practical  opinions  re- 
commend fixing  combs  in  glasses,  in  order  to  entice 
bees  to  work  in  them  i  As  regards  leaving  pure  combs 
in  under  hives,  there  is  much  time  saved  by  it  :  but  U 
they  were  "cutout"  would  that  induce  the  bee  (o 
make  honey  cells  instead  of  brood  ones  ?  My  decided 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  not.  Both  sorts  of  combs 
would  nearly  correspond  with  those  in  the  hive  above 
the  brood  ones  in  the  centre,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
would  contain  eggs,  when  only  about  the  size  of  an 
oyster  shell  And  why  not  ?  such  would  only  show  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony.— W.  '  M 

H^/blf^"'"-,""  l    am    extl'emely   g'ad    to    find   ,he 
Hautbois  Strawberry  taken  up  as  a  theme  by  one  of 
your    correspondents,   and   I    tincereiy 
trust  that  many  others  will  contribute 
their  mite  to  explain  the  mystery  which 
appears  to  enthrone  this  invaluable  fruit 
The  experience  of  «B."  with  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  sexes  is,  however,  at 
variance  with  my  own  observation  on  the 
subject,  although  consonant  with  popular 
opinion.  |The  talismanic  change  effected 
in  both  his  beds,  and  with    each  indi- 
vidual plant,  is  indeed  a  lusus  nalwe, 
if  it  be  not  traceable  to  some  mistake 
To  the  latter  cause  only,  I  think,   can 
the  scientific  enquirer  refer  it.   It  is  so 
much  at  variance  with   Heaven's   fhst 
laws,  the   order  and   design  which   per 
vade  creation.     Surely  some  error  must 
have    occurred.        In    submitting    the 
plan  for  forming  a  bed,  as  proposed  by 
the   late   Rev.    Sidney    Smith,    I    con- 
fess  I   had  no  serious   intention  of  re- 
commending it,  and  only  communicated 
it  as  a  satirical  hint.     I  have  frequently 
examined  some  hundreds  of  b!o«oms  of 
As  a  kitchen  Apple,  the  Wormsley  Pippin  possesses!      j-Hautbo'3,  ,wit!luut  finding  one  which  had  not  th< 
peculiar  excellence.    It  requires  very  little  sugar  some   ™dlments  of  both  sexes.  bl"  the  receptacles  of  mam 
say  none  ;  however,  with  comparatively  little  it  far  ex-    "owers  ,never  seem  to  enlarge,  after  a  certain  pericc 
ceeds  the  generality  of  kinds  employed  for  culinary  use. 
the   fruit  is   so  well  exposed   as  to  acquire  a 


. _  - — ;  .-„.„   „   „„  „oli  c.Xj,useu   ila  m  acquire  a 

brownish  tinge  next  the  sun,  its  flavour  proves  such  as 
to  rank  the  variety  amongst  first-rate  dessert  Apples, 
notwithstanding  its  rather  objectionable  large  size.  But 
doubtless  when  it  becomes  well  known,  objections  with 
regard  (o  size  will  decrease,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Newtown  Pippin.  When  it  was  first  made 
known  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  above-mentioned,  he  stated 
that  many  of  his  friends  thought  it  the  best  Apple  of  its 
season  ;  and  in  his  own  opinion,  the  consistence  of  its 
pulp  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin than  any  Apple  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

It  deserves  most  extensive  cultivation.  In  an  account 
by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  some  varieties  of 
the  Apple  which  were  found  to  succeed  in  a  garden  in 
Ross-shire,  lat.  57°  34',  published  in  « Hort.  Soc 
Trans.,"  vol.  7,  p.  333,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Wormsley 
Pippin,  trained  on  an  espalier,  has  proved  hardy,  and 
attains  a  very  large  size."  Being  thus  hardy,  and  a 
good  bearer,  it  is  certainly  a  very  suitable  variety  for 
cultivation  in  cottage  gardens.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
Downing's  excellent  work,  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit-trees 
of  America,"  that  a  very  different  and  inferior  sort  of 
Apple,  with  firm  acid  flesh,  is  cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try under  the  name  of  the  Wormsley  Pippin  ;  perhaps 
also  in  this  country,  if  in  it  the  source  of  the  above 
error  has  ever  existed. — R.  T. 


Our  outward  life  requires  them  not- 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  « 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 
Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim  • 

For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers, 
Will  much  move  care  for  him ! 

When  the  first  Number  of  the  ChrtnicU°tor\ui 
eomes  into  the  hands  'of  its  readers,  that  turn  of  the 
year  will  have  taken  place  which  immediately  gives 
indications  of  the  great  resurrection  of  Nature.  After 
every  frost  something  will  peep  up  from  its  earthy  bed  ; 
leaf-buds  will  become  more  plump  and  prominent,  and 
an  occasional  flower  will  herald  in  the  coming  festival  of 
tne  year.  To  the  amateur  who  is  about  to  dedicate 
himself  still  to  Flora,  we  hope  still  to  be  of  use 
JNumerous  are  the  subjects  yet  untouched,  and  the 
suggestions  which  remain  to  be  offered.     We  are  grati- 1 


Home  Correspondence. 

Vitality  of  Diseased  Potatoes.— I  beg  to  mention  that 
I  spread  a  few  Potatoes,  both  good  and  bad,  about 
3  inches  underground,  so  that  they  should  not  touch,  in 
the  end  of  September.  Observing  sprouts,  I  opened 
them  in  about  six  weeks.  I  found  that  none  of  the 
sound  ones  had  sprouted,  but  all  the  bad  ones  had.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  were  also  tubers  forming.— 
Investigator. 

Bees'  Coml.—«A  Bee-keeper,"  p.  778,  notices  what 
I  stated,  p.  760,  respecting  pure  combs,  both  in  glasses 
and  under  hives,  being  of  much  use  when  the  bees 
begin  to  work  afresh  in  them  the  n;xt  season.  "  I  do 
not  question,"  says  he,  "  the  use  of  the  comb  to  the 
bees,  but  I  do  the  advantage  of  letting  it  remain  to  the 
bee-keeper."  Now,  what  is  of  use  to  bees  must,  of 
course,  be  profitable  in  the  end  to  their  master.  Bees 
having  pure  comb  to'begin  afresh  with  is  objected  to 
on  these  grounds,  that  "  the  next  year  many  of  the 
cells,  instead  of  containing  honey,  will  be  filled  with 
young  brood."    In  my  practice  with  bees  I  have  always 


turning  brown  and  drying  up.  To  what  cause  this 
owing  I  must  leave  those  to  determine  who  have  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  structural  botany  than  a  praeti- 
cal^man  can  be  supposed  to  possess.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  plants  cannot  be  properly  selected  at  the  period 
ot  blooming,  and  last  year  succeeded  in  getting  a  pro- 
ductive bed  from  runners  traced  out  when  the  parents 
were  in  full  bearing  ;  this  I  have  found  to  be  a  sure 
course  of  proceeding.  The  soil  for  the  Hautbois  should 
be  strong  and  rich,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  uniform 
moisture  afforded  by  such  sods  greatly  assists  the  en 
largement  of  the  fleshy  receptacle,  as  compared  with 
lighter  ones,  which  are  more  susceptible  of  sudd»n 
changes  and  upon  which  the  fruit  often  shrivels  up  — 

Henry  Bailey,  Nuneham. 1  wauld  add  that  in  the 

gardens  here  the  Hautbois  is  extensively  cultivated 
without  any  regard  to  the  intermixing  of  the  male  and 
iemale  plants,  and  bears  most  abundantly  ;  indeed  the 
clusters  are  so  fine  and  numerous  they  might  be  mown 
down  ;  the  situation  is  partly  shaded  ;  soil,  a  sandy 
loam,  highly  cultivated,  and  the  plants  planted  in  single 
lines  with  a  well-trodden  pathway  on  one  side.  This 
last  condition  I  find  highly  advantageous,  particularly 
in  dry  adverse  seasons,  not  only  for  this  but  for  all 

Strawberries.—//.  Bowers,  Busbridge,Godalming 

Your  correspondent  "  B."  seems  unaware  that  ther« 
are  varieties  of  the  Hautbois  Strawberry,  some  having 
the  male  and   female  organs   in    the    same   blossom  • 
others  the   male   organs   in   one,   and   the  female   in 
another;  but  I   have  always  observed  the  latter  bear 
the  finest  fruit,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which 
your  correspondent's  plants  were  grown,  being  good,  I 
have  no  doubt  induced  a  change  of  the  condition  of  the 
plant,  and  caused  the  production  of  both  organs  in  the 
same  blossom,  as  I   have  myself  before  observed.     I 
believe  the  Hautbois  prefers  a  rich,  good  soil,  and  lasts 
but  a  few  years,  and  is  very  liable   to   degenerate  ;  at 
least   I   have  found    it  so   with  mine,    and    I    should 
be    glad    to    obtain    plants    of    your    correspondent 
B.     to  make  trial  of,  and  to  pay   for   them,  if  he 
will  favour  me  with  his  address.  The  liability  to  change 
in  many  of  the  newly-raised  kinds  is  known  to  most 
growers.     Some  years  ago  I  cultivated  one  of  the  early 
raised  new  varieties— the  Wellington  (a  sort,  I  believe, 
not  unknown),  and  being  about  to  leave  home,  I  planted 
a  small  bed  in  a  secluded  spot,  hoping  at  some  future 
day  to  find  the  stock.     I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  them,  and  by  neglect  they  all   became  blind.     A 
few  years   afterwards,  having   settled   where    I    now 


j ...... ......  ,.,.-,     imnug     aet-ticu     »vueie      i.      HOW 

reside,  I  took  up  several  roots,  and  planted  a  single  row 
in  a  small  bed,  and  in  a  soil  admirably  suited  for  Straw- 
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berries    and  carefully  trained  each  runner,  reserving 

T  fi  '  £«r  nlants,  and  to  these   I   gave  every  encou- 
only  the  best  plants  &f  heah,       tocky 

P^nTand  in  thetflowing  year  they  all  produced  fruit 
hut  ,t'i  h.r  of  them  having  any  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  «i™»l  Wellington  ;  all  were  a  white,  pithy 
tinu  -,•'  0  which  I  have  frequently  found  other  kinds 
d« e'uer  ite  I  think  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  general 
cuf.iva.ion  are  Keens'  Seedling  for  an  early  supply, 
?he  old  Pine  for  a  general  crop,  and  the  Elton  Pine  for 
«l«te  crop  •  but  I  must  add  I  know  of  none  better  than 
a  dish  of  fine  well  ripened  Hautbois.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary  crops  I  ever  saw  grown  have  been  in  a  nur- 
sery sardeo  close  by  me  ;  for  the  last  18  years  T  have 
known  the  beds  (upwards  of  half  an  acre)  never  to  have 
faded  and  I  understand  they  have  been  constantly 
Town  there  many  years  previous  without  the  slightest 
attention,  except  merely  raking  off  the  weeds  and  rub- 
bish and  when  the  beds  have  become  too  foul,  digging 
them  up  immediately  after  the  crop,  and  replanting  in 
the  autumn  following.  I  have  never  observed  any  ten- 
dencv  among  them  to  degenerate.  The  sorts  now  grown 
are  Keens'  Seedling,  and  the  old  Pine,  formerly  the 
latter  kind  only.  The  soil  is  a  deep  rich  rather  tender 
loam,  and  partially  shaded  by  fruit  trees.— George 
Woott,  Rochford,  Nov.  23. 

Aphis  Rapa.—l  see  by  my  journal  that  this  insect 
swarmed  everywhere  last  autumn  in  the  Turnip  fields. 
On  the  13th  of  Oct.  this  Turnip-louse  (or  Smother-fly, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  farmers),  was  abundant  m  houses, 
and  on  both  sides  of  my  Vine  leaves,  but  it  did  not 
pierce  them  for  nourishment.  I  named  it  Aphis  Rapse, 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 
published  in  1842,  and  also  gave  magnified  figures  of 
the  sexes  to  illustrate  its  history.  As  it  breeds  upon 
the  Turnip-leaves,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  super- 
seding the  name  of  Rapce,  even  if  it  were  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  priority  established  by  men  of  science  to 
prevent  confusion.  "This  insect,  which  has  lately  been 
noticed  under  the  name  of  A.  vastator,  may  be  univer- 
sally-distributed, but  it  is  not  destined,  I  apprehend,  to 
feed  on  various  vegetables,  and  in  all  probability  is  con- 
fined to  edible  CrucifeiEe.  I,  therefore,  believe  it  is 
only  found  accidentally  upon  the  Potato,  as  it  is 
in  the  autumn  ■  upon  gevery  green  leaf  that  falls 
in  its  way  during  its  migrations.— J.  Curtis.  [Qu.: 
Does  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  know  Aphis  Rapoe  when  he 
sees  it  ?] 

Polmaise  Heating.— It  will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Meek,  who  has  so  generously  given  the  public  the 
benefit  of  his  talents,  to  state  that  Mr.  Plumridge,  of 
Bletchingley,  hasfbuilt  a  stove  and  apparatus  for  me,  to 
heat  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  33  feet  long,  and  that  it 
answers  in  every  way.  The  colder  the  external  atmo- 
sphere the  greater  is  the  draft ;  and  in  the  late  very 
severe  frost,  the  temperature  of  the  further  end  of  the 
house  was  easily  regulated  to  45°  average,  with  less 
consumption  than  a  bushel  of  coke  and  cinders  per  day. 

G.  E.  //.,  Ramsyate,  Dec.  21. 

Hygrometers. — The  annexed  is  a  simple  contrivance 
for  measuring  the  moisture  in  hothouses.     Its  inexpen- 
siveness  and  efficiency  for  ordinary  purposes  may  render 
it  acceptable  where  more  complicated  instruments  are 
not  attainable.     Procure  a  thin  piece  of  board,  Sths, 
well  dried  and  painted,  18  ins,  long,  and  9  ins.  broad, 
and  nail  on  in  front,  within  an  inch  of  its  lower  length- 
way  edge,  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  at  right  angles,  a 
strip  of  the  same  thickness,  2  ins.  wide  and  12  ins.  long. 
Within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  cross  piece  at  each  end 
a  brass  nail  is  to  be  driven,  and  stretched  across  from 
nail  to  nail  is  a  bit  of  well-twisted  whipcord  in  a  per- 
fectly wet  state,  having  been  previously  soaked  in  a  so- 
lution of  common  salt  and  water  ;  the  cord  is  not  to  be 
drawn  very  tight,   but  merely  gently  brought  into  a 
straight  line  ;  to  this   a  fine   bit  of  silk  thread,  about 
11  ins.  long,  well  waxed,  is  to  be  attached,  and  sus- 
pended from  it  a  small  glass  weight,  such  as  is  used  in 
common  wheel    barometers.       A  glass  tube  is  to   be 
affixed  to  the  narrow  strip  of  wood,  of  the  length  of  the 
strip  (i.  e.  12  inches),  of   a  calibre  just  sufficient  to 
allow  of   free  play  to  the  glass  weight.     The  strip  of 
wood  should  have  a  fine  stout  piece  of  paper  pasted 
over  its  whole  front  before  fixing  the  tube.     Upon  this 
a  mark  is  to  be  made  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
glass  weight  now  placed  within  the  tube,  which  will  in- 
dicate the  extreme  point  of  saturation  of  the  cord,  it 
being  thoroughly  wet.     The  nails  must  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  the  cord  to    have  free   play,  and  the 
silk  thread  to  be  exactly  plumb  with  the  tube.     The 
instrument  must  then  be  placed  before  a  fire,  so  as  gra- 
dually to   drive  off  all  the  moisture  from  the  string. 
The  little  weight,  as  the  string  dries,  will  descend  into 
the  tube,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  a  line  is  to  be  drawn 
on  the  paper  immediately  below  the  weight, which  will 
indicate  extreme  dryness.  A  scale  of  tolerable  accuracy 
may  afterwards  be  drawn  on   the  paper  from  between 
these  two  points.     It  does  not  answer  to  have  this  con- 
trivance as  a  fixture  in  the  stove  or  Orchid   house  ; 
but   whenever  required,   it  can  be   taken   into   either 
hou.-.';  tor  about  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  string  will 
have  absorbed  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  indicate  the 
degree   of    humidity   of    the    atmosphere.     I    should 
reo.mmend  when  the  instrument  is  not  required,  that 
it  be  always  kept  in  a  very  dry  place  ;  and  should  the 
cord  be  damp  in  any  degree,  when  about  to  make  use  of 
the  instrument,  it  will  be  as  well  to  place  it  before  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  to  entirely  dissipate  all  moiHture. 
One  on  a  smaller  scale  than  this  answers  the  purpose  ; 
but  this  is  the  rough  kind  of  thing  which  may  be  got 


up  by  anyone  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and 
it  will  be 'found  to  answer  very  fairly,  where  the  more 
costly  and  delicate  hygrometers  cannot  be  had.— R.  M. 


Polmaise  Heating.- 1  have  made  an  experiment  on 
a  very  small  scale  (in  a  forcing  house  16  feet  long  by  8 
feet  wide),  the  results  of  which  I  send,  together  with  a 
plan  of  the  house  and  situation.  I  may  say  here  that 
the  situation  limited  me  in  the  size  of  the  house,  and  I 
am  aware  that  the  furnace  (a  cast  iron  box  of  9  inches 
wide  by  11  inches  high,  and  2  feet  long)  is  sufficient  to 
warm  a  range  of  building  much  larger,  probably  four  or 
five  times  the  space.  The  thermometer  has  ranged 
during  the  last  month  from  56"  at  10  o'clock  at  night, 
to  50s  in  the  morning  ;  the  last  few  days  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  kept  lower,  from  50e  to  45°,  the  varia- 
tion being  the  same.  Together  with  this  equal  tempe- 
rature, there  is  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  at  least  70°  in 
the  plunging  pit.  These  two  advantages  show  a  large 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Polmaise  system  ;  although  in 
an  economical  point  of  view  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
the  warmth  to  be  derived  from  the  smoke.  But  I  acted 
upon  the  very  decided  advice  yon  gave  in  a  Leading 
Article,  and  discarded  the  smoke  altogether.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  different  systems,  it  must  _  be 
borne  in  mind  that  with  hot  water  pipes,  as  in  Polmaise, 
the  value  of  the  smoke  is  lost ;  while  comparing 
Polmaise  with  smoke  flues,  a  purer  and  more  lasting 
atmospheric  heat  is  obtained,  plus  the  bottom-heat. 
The  cost  of  the  setting  the  furnaces  and  flues  was,  per- 
haps, a  few  shillings  more  than  a  smoke  flue  would 
have  cost ;  because  the  work  was  new  to  the  bricklayer, 
and  he  often  had  to  stand  still  for  instructions.  Ex- 
pense will  be  saved,  aud  failure  avoided,  only  by  the 
master  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
principle  and  details,  before  he  sets  men  to  work.  The 
water-pan  I  have  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flue  running 
from  the  hot-air  chamber  into  the  hot-air  reservoir 
under  the  plunging  pit  ;  an  old  furnace  door  that  was 
at  hand  is  fitted  in,  and  the  water-pan  put  through  it, 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
hot-air  chamber,  as  experience  may  guide  ;  and  the 
water  is  supplied  through  the  door  instead  of  by  a  pipe 
through  the  roof,  as  I  remember  was  the  case  in  one  of 
your  published  plans.    Below  is  a  plan  and  explanations. 


face  over  the  furnace  available  for  an  air-chamber 
!  being  very  limited,  seemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
;  attainment  of  much  heating  surface.  Mr.  Lewis  imme- 
diately suggested  a  second  or  middle  plate,  an  inch  or 
two  shorter  than  the  air-chamber,  which  gives  twice 
the  distance  for  the  air  to  travel  through.  The  upper, 
or  third  plate,  has  an  aperture  in  it,  on  which  is  placed 
a  small  shaft,  3  feet  in  height ;  and  about  one  hour 
after  the  fire  was  lighted  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  air  rushing  into  the  house  at  a  temperature 
of  220°.  The  only  aperture  by  which  the  cold  air  is 
supplied  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the  shaft  ;  thus 
proving  the  simplicity  and  great  power  of  this  new  ap- 
plication, I  believe,  of  the  system,  as  the  whole  of  the 
plates  and  the  two  air-chambers  are  only  6  inches  in 
depth  My  old  flues  and  furnace  remain  as  usual,  the 
only  alteration  being  the  taking  off  the  brick  crown  of 
the  furnace,  and  substituting  an  iron  plate,  lhe  fol- 
lowing is  the  temperature  of  my  houses,  three  in 
number,  and  about  75  feet  in  length,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  doors  only  : — 

Tuesday  night,  11  o'clock.    Six  o'clock  ilea;!  Mornwg. 

6  feet  from  the  fire    «•        42° 

95  40  ...  ...     a» 

bo  ;:      ;;•     :::    ...  »    36 

End  of  another  house,  the  fire 
being  between  the  houses  ...    87  ...        ...    f>4 

The  thermometer  being  with  me  the  same  at  11  at 
night  as  at  6  in  the  morning,  viz.,  25°.-  J.  Brampton,, 
Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington,  Dec.  17. 
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a.  Ash-pit  and  furnace.  The  furnace  is  a  cast-iron  box  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  ;  cost  24s.  Probably  fire-brick 
sides  and  an  iron  top,  with  the  ends  returned,  would  do  as  well. 

bbb.  Hot-air  chamber,  leading  from 

o  c.  Cold-air  drains,  the  sides  supported  with  Elm  boards, 
instead  of  brick,  1  foot  below  the  floor. 

dd.  Substruction  of  the  plunging  pit:  open  brick-work, 
serving  as  a  reservoir  of  warm  air,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
the  house  at 

e  c.  Apertures.  One  brick  out.  Let  it  be  the  top  one,  else 
you  have  more  bottom-heat  than  you  want,  and  too  little  in  the 
house. 

//.  Neck  of  flue  leading  from  b  to  d,  in  which  place  the 
water-pan. 

g.  Doorway ;  h,  chimney,  outside  the  house ;  turn  ot  the 
chimney  in  house  ;  i,  place  for  fuel. 

Section  of  the  lecm-to,  containing  tlie  furnace,  ic. 

a.  Ash-pit  and  furnace. 

b.  Hot-air  chamber,  covered  with  a  brick 

arch  that  is  covered  with  sand  ;  then 
come  the  slates  ;  then  more  sand, 
and  the  outside  covering,  c,  is  a  sheet 
of  prepared  zinc. 

— w.  s. 

Polmaise  Healing.— Having  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  I  perceived  so  much  advantage  in  it  as 
decided  me  on  immediately  applying  it  to  my  own 
houses,  and  for  that  purpose  I  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  builder,  of  Stamford-hill,  who  has  devoted 
much  consideration  to  the  subject.  I  wished  to  apply 
the  new  plan  to  my  old  furnace  and  flues  ;  andthe  sur- 


Foreign    Correspondence. 

Constantinople,     October     2bth,     1846.  —  Crossing 
the   Black  Sea  from   Odessa   to   this   place   the   con- 
trast is  as  great  in  agriculture  as  in  everything  else 
—if  the  word  agriculture  may  be  applied  to  the  routine 
process  by  which  the  steppes  are  made  so  productive— 
for  here  both  agriculture  and  production  seem  to  be 
wanting.     It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  town  like 
Constantinople,  covering   such  an  immense  extent  of 
coast,  and  often  to  a  considerable  breadth  with  its  dense 
population  should  terminate  so  abruptly  in  unproduc- 
tive wastes  on  the  European  as  well  as  on  the  Asiatic 
side.     From  the  suburbs  west  of  the  Seven  Towers,  al- 
most to   Bujuhdere,    a    distance    of    near    14   miles, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  line  of  building  along  the 
European  shore,  and  for  several  miles  the  houses  are 
closely  crowded  on  each  other  to  the  breadth  of  one,  two, 
or  even  three  or  four  miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
palaces  of  the  sultan  and  the  grandees,  the  tenants  as 
closely  packed  in  the  houses  as  in  any  capital  in  Europe ; 
but  I  never  saw  any  large  town  where  the  surrounding 
country  was  less  made  to  supply  its  wants.     As  soon  as 
you  leave  the  last  houses,  you  come  into  heaths  and 
rough  pastures  covered  with  Poterium  spinosum,  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs,   furnishing  a  scanty  food  to  a  few 
herds  of  oxen  or  flocks  of  sheep.     In  a  few  valleys 
opening  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,, 
are  some  small  meadows  and  kitchen  gardens  now  con- 
taining little  but  Tomatoes,  Aubergines,  Bottle-gourds,. 
Cabbages  and  weeds.     About  Scutari,  and   in  a  few 
places  along  the  Bosphorus,  are  vineyards  and  orchards 
from  whence  Grapes  for  eating,  and  other  fruits,  are 
sent  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior a  small  patch  of  young  corn,  or  of  ploughed  ground,. 
may  be  met  with  here  and  there,  but  beyond  that  Con- 
stantinople is  entirely  supplied  with  provisions  brought 
from  a  distance  by  water  ;  mostly  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  corn  is  chiefly  from  the  northern  provinces  towards 
the  Danube  ;  the  best  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the- 
coast  and  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  soil  of  this  part  of  Rumelia,  as  well  as  of  the 
opposite  Asiatic  coast,  is,  it  is  true,  in  many  places  very 
poor,  and  would  nowhere  produce  fine  crops  without 
care,  as  in  South  Russia  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  might 
certainly  be  made  productive,  as  is  evident  by  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  undershrubs,  as  well  as  of  the  few  trees 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  which  resist  the  fury  of 
the  elements  even  in  very  exposed  situations.     Those' 
planted  by  man  are  in  general  Plane  trees,  near  where 
there  is  water,  Cypresses  near  tombs,  Stone  Pines  near- 
habitations  and  in  gardens,  with  a  few  Ashes,  Elms,  an* 
sometimes  Limes  in  the  valleys  ;  but  on  the  summit  of 
Bulgurla,     a    hill    above     Scutari,     the     highest     in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  most  exposed  to  wmd  is 
a  small  group  consisting  of  two  spreading  Cypresses,  an 
Ash,  and  two  or  three  Alders  ;  and  not  much  lower  a 
few  Oaks,  Stone  Pines,  and  Planes  all  evidently  yery 
old  and  yet  retaining  a  great  deal  of  vigour.     The  Plane 
tree   is   everywhere  the  Oriental  one,  and  attains  an 
enormous  size.    One  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Seraglio 
measures  42  feet  round  the  stem  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  is  quite  hollow.. 
The  celebrated    Seven  Brothers   of  the   meadows   of 
Bujuhde're,  have  now  suffered  much,  partly  from  age  and 
natural  injuries,  but  still  more  from  the  hand  of  man.. 
These  singular  trees  are  Oriental  Planes  of  immense 
height,   so   grown  together   at  the  bottom  that   it   is 
impossible   to   say  how   many  there   originally   were. 
There  are  now  nine  stems,  and  a  tenth  is  said  to  have 
died  but  lately,  and  they  form  at  present  four  groups,, 
of  which  this  is  a  rough  sketch.     Nos.  1  and  2  are  each 
divided  into   three,  at  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  No.  4  into  two  stems,  likewise  at 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground  ;  No.  3  is  a  single  stem,  but 
the  roots  or  base  of  the  trunks  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are 
so  intimately  grown  together  to  the  height  of  several 
inches  above  ground  that  they  all  appear  to  spring  from, 
one  root,  like  the  stems  that  spring  up  from  one  root  in 
a  copse  wood  ;  No.  4  is  a  little  removed  from  No.  3,. 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  stem  between  them. 
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If  this  group  is  really  formed  of  a  number  of  trees 
planted  close  together  in  a  square,  as  the  Turks  often 
do  round  a  fountain,  their  intimate  union  at  the  bottom 
is  very  remarkable,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that 
they  can  have  sprung  from  one  trunk,  which  must  in  that 
case  have  been  40  feet  iu  diameter.  No.  4  is  now  fast 
decaying,  aud  the  hollow  in  it  is  so  large  that  a  gentle- 
man of  our  party  rode  into  it,  and  turned  his  horse 
round  in  it  ;  the  others  are  still  in  tolerable  vigour. 
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The  Cypresses  give  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the 
burial  grounds,  where  they  form  dense  groves,  and  to 
many  gardens,  where  they  are  mixed  with  other  trees. 
They  are  generally  the  erect  variety,  and  of  great 
beauty.  One  in  the  Seraglio  gardens,  of  great  height 
and  perfect  symmetry,  had  a  stem  of  15  feet  circumfer- 
ence 5  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  also  a  good 
many  of  the  spreading  Cypress,  evidently  a  mere 
variety,  and  a  few  intermediate  forms,  but  none  equal- 
ling the  erect  one  in  beauty.  The  only  Pines  I  have 
seen  are  tl  e  Stone  Piue,  and  those  apparently  all 
planted.  The  Ash  is  probably  indigenous,  and  is  a 
very  handsome  variety  (?)  of  F,  excelsior,  with  a  more 
slender  ana  graceful  foliage  than  our  common  northern 
form,  and  appears  to  retain  its  leaves  very  late.  The 
form  of  its  leaflets  and  fruits  are,  however,  much  nearer 
to  our  F.  excelsior  than  to  the  F.  oxycarpa  of  the 
south  of  France  and  of  the  south  coast  of  Crimea.  The 
common  Oak  about  Constantinople  (where  it  is,  how- 
ever becoming  scarce)  and  especially  about  Scutari  and 
along  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety  of  Q.  pedunculata,with  graceful  slender 
branches,  having  a  great  tendency  to  hang  or  weep,  as 
our  gardeners  term  it,  together  with  a  dwarf  prickly 
evergreen  species,  probably  Q,.  coccifera,  though  with  a 
darker  foliage  than  is  usual  iu  the  south  of  France.  A 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Constantinople  we  meet  with 
a  good  deal  of  a  cut-leaved  Oak,  of  which  I  only  found 
old  Acorns,  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety 
of  Q,.  Cerris.  It  is  generally  so  much  cut  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  bush,  but  even  iu  the  forest  of  Belgrade, 
where  it  is  less  molested,  it  forms  but  a  poor  tree.  This 
forest,  about  IS  miles  from  Pera,  at  the  fout  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Balkan,  from  the  form  of  the  hills  and 
the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  even  at  this  dry  season,  is 
celebrated  among  the  beautiful  spots  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  compare  to 
the  Bosphorus,  yet  it  abounds  in  rich  forest  scenery. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  Horn- 
beam.* The  Oak,  besides  a  few  Q,.  Cerris,  is  the 
Q.  sessiliflora,  but  varying  so  much  in  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  the  length  uf  the  leaf-  stalk,  the  colour  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  tree,  that  I  could  not 
believe  that  there  were  not  several  species,  till  on  the 
comparison  of  a  great  number  of  trees  I  could  find  no 
definite  limits  to  any  one  form.  The  Hornbeam  is  the 
Carpinus  Ostrja,  not  the  C.  orientalis,  which  I  had 
gathered  at  Trieste  on  the  one  side,  and  in  South 
Crimea  on  the  other.  The  Terebinth  trees  are  not 
uncommon  close  about  Constantinople,  and  sometimes 
grow  to  a  considerable  size.  They  have  now  lost  their 
fruit,  and  almost  all  their  leaves,  but  appear  to  me  to 
belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  Crimean  Pistacia 
mutica,  not  to  the  shrubby  P.  terebinthus  of  the  south 
of  France. 


litcbtcfos. 

Outlines   of  the   Geography   of  Plants.    By  F.  J.  F. 

Meyen.      Translated   by  Margaret  Johnson  for  the 

Ray  Society.  London.  8vo. 
We  thank  the  Ray  Society  for  this  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  Botany  ;  we  thank  the  fair  translatress  (is 
there  such  a  word  ?)  for  the  way  in  which  she  has  per- 
formed her  tai-k;  hut  we  do  not  thank  the  Editor  for 
the  supervision  he  has  given  to  the  work  as  it  passed 
through  the  press,  for  it  is  full  of  misprints  which  would 
have  beeu  discreditable  to  even  the  "Reader."  in  a 
printing-office,  who  is  not  expected  to  understand 
technicalities,  if  there  had  not  been  a  scientific  (?) 
editor  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
to  details.      As  it  is    the   misprints   are   disgraceful. 

*  Murray's  "Handbook  for  the  East,"  in  speaking  of  this 
forest,  says,  "These  (the  Beeches),  with  Bivches,  Oaks,  Plane- 
trees,  the  Ilex  and  the  Pine,  the  Elm  and  the  Poplar,  inter- 
weave their  branches  and  foliage."  Of  the  eight  kinds  here 
mentioned  only  one  (the  Oak)  forms  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  forest,  the  Foplar  (P.  tremula  ?)  is  very  scarce,  Planes, 
Pines,  and  Elms  are  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  village  of  Bel- 
grade, and  neither  Beeches,  Birches,  or  Ilex  are  to  be  seen  at 
all,  whilst  the  Chestnuts  and  Hornbeam,  which  together  form 
half  the  forest,  are  not  mentioned.  We  are  told  also  that  the 
trees  are  never  touched  by  the  axe,  whereas  in  a  great  part  of 
the  forest  there  are  few  that  are  not  mutilated  by  the  most 
wanton  lopping  and  hacking. 


Take  the  following  examples  :  Tigrina,  p.  150,  for 
Tigridia ;  Lianas,  p.  151,  &c.  &c,  for  Liancs  ; 
Boemehrico,  p.  141,  for  Boehmeria  ;  Hackete,  p.  13b', 
for  llnkew  ;  I'sidrum,  p.  138,  lor  Psiiliitm;  and 
a  thousand  more  ;  to  which  we  should  have  added 
the  word  Isochimenal,  for  Isochimal  as  it  is  always 
written  in  English,  if  both  words  were  not  per- 
haps ill  constructed,  and  if  the  former  were  not 
sanctioned  by  Meyen.  And  then  what  can  we  say  of 
an  Editor,  a  Secretary  of  the  Ray  Society  !  who  after 
perpetrating  these  offences  cannot  see  that  when  the 
author  compared  the  climbing  plants  of  Europe  with 
those  of  the  tropics,  he  must  have  inadvertently  written 
Lnnicera  Xylosteum,  for  L.  Periclymenum.  Does  the 
Editor  not  know  that  L.  Xylosteum  is  not  a  climber  ? 

Passing  by  these  matters,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
discreditable  to  the  Ray  Society  and  its  Editor,  we  must 
add  a  word  respecting  the  work  itself.  Prof.  Meyen 
may  be  said  to  be  the  best  person  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Humboldt  has  fallen  :  and  this  is  quite  true,  however 
ungainly  he  wore  it,  or  however  much  it  was  patched 
aud  torn.  Humboldt,  we  reueat,  is  the  only  man  who 
has  been  able,  from  his  manifold  acquirements  and  his 
admirable  power  of  generalising,  to  deal  with  a  subject 
the  beauty  and  importance  of  which  are  only  excelled 
by  its  difficulty.  Humboldt  saw  the  value  of  Botanical 
Geography  in  its  high  applications  ;  he  perceived  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  show  that  the  forms  of  vegetation 
depend  upon  cosmic  forces,  upon  heat,  moisture, 
atmospheric  pressure,  soil,  &c,  and  that  if  any  rules 
could  be  obtained  which  would  serve  to  connect  the  one 
with  the  other,  that  would  be  indeed  a  noble  branch  of 
science.  He  made  the  attempt,  with  wretched  mate- 
rials, and  he  succeeded  —  so  far  as  to  induce 
others  to  pursue  the  same  train  of  inquiry.  But 
how  have  they  pursued  it?  Not  by  a  skilful  ap- 
plication of  well  ascertained  facts  to  rational 
theory  ;  not  by  building  a  plausible  theory  out  of  the 
rough  materials  around  them  ;  not  by  any  one  process 
of  generalization  or  combination.  On  the  contrary, 
some  have  limited  themselves  to  the  details  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  others  have  been  coutented  with  collecting  facts, 
or  what  are  called  facts,  and  throwing  them  pell  mell 
into  a  bag  out  of  which  those  may  fish  them  who 
have  a  mind  to  it.  Writings  of  this  class  form 
a  very  valuable  ore  no  doubt — to  those  who  have 
patience  to  roast  it  and  reduce  it — but  are  only  shape- 
less stones  to  the  mass  of  the  world.  Meyen  is 
an  exception  ;  he  had  great  personal  experience 
in  the  facts  of  Geographical  Botany,  aud  he  had  a 
good  turn  for  generalization,  but  he  wanted  accuracy, 
and  he  was  crotchety.  Nevertheless  his  book  is  the 
only  one  since  Humboldt's  early  essay,  in  which  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  account  of  the  whole  subject  is  to 
be  found.  Are  there  no  new  labourers  in  this  ground  ?  is 
there  no  highly  educated  patient  German  capable  of 
giving  consistency  to  the  flashes  of  his  great  country- 
man ?  If  not,  we  despair  of  any  further  progress  being 
made  in  a  very  curious  department  of  science,  in  which 
it  is  almost  vain  to  expect  that  any  of  the  restless 
struggling  throng  of  Englishmen  should  give  himself 
the  time  to  distinguish  himself. 


Bordeaux,     its      wines     and      the     Claret      country. 

By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  8vo.  Longmans. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  book  is  what  relates  to 
the  Bordelais  wines,  and  that  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
Franck's  valuable  "  Traite  des  vins  du  Medoc."  The 
critical  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  quality  of 
claret,  will  of  course  refer  to  the  original ;  others  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  account  given  by  the  English 
author.  Buyers  of  claret  may  also  find  additional  in- 
formation as  to  the  vintages  since  1834,  when  M. 
Franck's  account  closed.  The  substance  of  this  infor- 
mation is  that  the  only  good  years  have  been  1841  and 
1844,  all  the  others  having  produced  bad  or  inferior 
wines. 
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Mew  Garden  Plants. 

Ccelogyne  ochkacea.  Ochre-spotted  Ccelogyne. 
Slove  Epiphyte.  (Orchids.*)  Mishmee  Hills. 
From  T.  Brockelhurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence,  near 
Macclesfield.  Its  pure  white  flowers,  with  bright 
orange  yellow  blotches  on  the  lip,  are  very  pretty  ;  aud 
they  are,  moreover,  extremely  sweet-scented.  Like 
most  of  such  plants,  it  may  either  be  grown  in  a  pot, 
or  fixed  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  suspended  from  the 
rafters  of  the  house.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to 
is  to  rest  it  judiciously,  by  keeping  it  cool  and  dry, 
after  the  growth  is  completed  for  th$,  season.  It  is 
multiplied  in  the  usual  manner,  by  dividing  the  pseudo- 
bulbs. — Botanical  Register. 
63.  Caia-cotome  spinosa.     Spiny  Calycotome.     Hardy 

Shrub.      (Leguminous   plants.*)     South   of   Europe 

and  Barbary. 
A  pretty  shrub,  capable  of  withstanding  the  ordinary 
winters  in  the  open  border,  but  injured  by  severe  ones. 
It  grows  freely  in  any  dry  loamy  soil,  and  flowers  in 
June.  It  is  increased  by  seed,  and  is  two  years 
before  the  plants  bloom,  which  is  in  May. — Botanical 
Register. 


Miscellaneous . 

Dr.  Sprengel's  Herbarium. — We  understand  that  the 
heirs  of  this  celebrated  botanist  are  desirous  of  selling 
his  herbarium.  It  is  represented  to  consist  of  21,800 
species  (without  reckoning  the   numerous   sub-species 


*  See  Lindley's  ' 
these  terms. 


Vegetable  Kingdom  "  for  an  explanation  of 


and  varieties)  in  the  best  order,  and  arranged  after 
C.  Sprengel's  Systema  vegetabilium,  with  an  exact 
catalogue  written  by  himself.  It  comprises  unique 
duplicates  of  the  herbarium  of  John  Reynold  Forster, 
the  companion  of  Captain  Cook  (of  800  species),  the 
rich  presents  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  almost 
all  the  collections  of  travelling  botanists  which  were 
sold  in  the  first  third  of  this  century.  The  price  is 
200/.,  as  we  learn  from  his  son,  Dr.  Anthony  Sprengel, 
of  Halle,  in  Prussia. 

The  Tein-chint/,  or  Chinese  Indigo. —  When  in  the 
north  of  China  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  plant 
largely  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  its 
blue  dye.  In  the  southern  provinces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  indigo  (Indigofera)  is  cultivated  and  manu- 
factured, besides  a  large  portion  which  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Manilla  and  the  Straits.  In  the  north, 
however,  the  plant  which  we  call  indigo  is  never  met 
with— owing,  1  suppose,  to  the  coldness  of  the  winters 
— but  its  place  is  supplied  by  this  Isatis  indigotica,  or 
the  "  Tein-chmff"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese.  1  met 
with  it  in  the  Nanking  cotton  district,  a  few  miles  west 
from  Shanghae,  where  it  is  considered  a  plant  of  great 
importance,  and  covers  a  large  tract  of  country.  It  is 
grown  in  rows,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  at  a  distance 
looks  like  a  field  of  young  Turnip  or  Cabbage  plants. 
Iu  June,  1844,  when  1  was  iu  that  country,  the  plants 
were  from  6  inches  to  I  foot  in  height,  and  being  con- 
sidered in  perfection  the  natives  were  busily  employed 
in  cutting  them  and  removing  them  to  the  manufactory. 
One  of  these  places  which  1  inspected  was  close  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  was  placed  there  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  farmers,  who  brought  their  leaves  in  boats 
from  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  to  be  near  the 
water,  a  large  quantity  of  which  was  requisite  in  the 
manufacture.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  round  tanks, 
which  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  thrown  into  the  tanks  and  covered  with 
water,  and,  alter  remaining  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  juice  is  drawn  off  into  other  tanks,  where  I  believe 
it  is  mixed  with  lime.  The  colour  of  the  liquid  at  first 
is  a  kind  of  greenish  blue,  but  after  being  well  stirred 
up  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  much  darker  and 
very  like  the  well-known  indigo  of  commerce.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  thickened  afterwards  by  evaporation  in  some 
way,  but  that  part  of  the  process  did  not  come  under 
my  observation.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  dye  used  to  colour  the  green  teas  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  north  of  China  for  the  English 
and  American  markets  ;  this,  however,  is  only  conjec- 
ture. The  plant  has  a  half-shrubby  stem  covered  with 
a  fine  bloom.  Its  root-leaves  are  oval-lanceolate,  on 
long  stalks,  sharp  pointed,  slightly  toothed,  and  some- 
what fleshy  ;  those  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  stem,  near 
the  flowers,  are  linear.  The  stem  is  decumbent,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  divided  at  its  extremity  into  several 
drooping  racemes  about  6  inches  long  ;  on  its  sides  it 
bears  here  and  there  small  clusters  of  leaves  like  those 
of  the  root.  Flowers  very  small,  yellow.  Silicles 
black,  quite  smooth,  6  lines  long  by  2  wide  in  the 
broadest  part,  oblong,  obtuse  at  each  end,  a  little  con- 
tracted below  the  middle,  with  a  thin  edge  and  a  single 
median  line. — Fortune,  in  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Oregon  Mammillarins,  their  Natural  Habits. — The 
one  from  the  Platte-plaius  is  small  in  size,  somewhat 
Pear  shaped,  with  very  dense  and  closely  radiating 
spines,  which  cross  each  other  ;  the  flowers  likewise 
small,  rose  coloured.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Mersh,  of  Luxemburgh,  in  the  suite  of  i-irWm.  Stewart; 
so  I  noted  it  down  in  my  journal  as  M.  Mershii.  A 
third  species  of  Mammillaria  I  found  on  the  Oregon 
plains,  while  searching  for  a  Melocactus.  Of  this  I 
brought  dry  specimens  to  London,  and  Mr.  Scheer,  at 
Kew,  has  already  raised  several  from  seeds.  The  above 
mentioned  Melocactus  was  gathered  by  Chief-factor 
Macdouald,  at  Fort  Colville,  but  the  exact  habitat  was 
forgotten  ;  the  one  specimen  found  was  afterwards  in 
possession  of  Dr.  Tolmie  on  the  lower  Columbia.  From 
the  information  I  could  gather  at  FortV.'alla-Walla,  the 
true  habitat  of  this  Cactus  is  at  the  "  Priests'  Rapid," 
on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Columbia  river,  about  sixty 
miles  above  Fort  Walla- Walla.  A  circumstance  seems 
to  me  to  deserve  some  notice  respecting  the  above  three 
MammillariEe  ;  they  become  buried  by  sand  and  dust 
at  the  approach  of  winter  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible  ; 
even  in  the  summer  months  they  scarcely  show  more 
than  one  third  above  ground.  This  seems,  indeed,  a 
provision  of  Nature  to  protect  these  tender  succulents 
against  the  intense  cold  of  so  high  a  latitude  and  alti- 
tude. Such  is  not  the  case  with  M.  simplex  and  vivi- 
para, which  remain  firm  above  the  hard  gravelly  surface, 
or  granite  rock.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference 
in  the  seasons,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  two,whiIe 
the  former  are  yet  covered  with  deep  snow,  these  are 
already  vegetating  (May),  and  about  the  middle  of  June 
the  pulpy  fruit  is  already  coloured,  on  the  growth  of 
the  same  spring  ;  so  that  the  plant  has  the  whole  long 
summer  to  harden  its  texture  for  the  very  severe  winter. 
Those  in  the  higher  altitudes  are  scarcely  in  bloom 
(beginning  of  September),  when  snow-storms  have 
already  set  in,  therefore  the  fruit  has  not  time  to  ripen 
the  same  year,  and  the  fructification  is,  so  to  say,  bien- 
nial, or  on  the  growth  of  last  year.  Among  the  Opuntise 
is  the  fragilis,  Nutt,  the  lowest  and  not  seldom  covered 
with  sand,  but  it  also  occurs  on  firm  soils,  though  a 
prostrate  species  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  O.  vulgaris, 
on  the  granite  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NewYork, 
and  iu  the  sandy  Oak-barrens  of  northern  Illinois,  near 
Beards-Town  ;  O.   Missurica  remains  erect  and  quite 
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— ,  ...     ■        j-  ,1    ,„:..  ,  if-tojjte  re-    notiins  the  Orchids.     Let  a   stock  if  iroper  materials  I  »«r.  i» 

«^-     T"eM^vV;;:r^rpr^V^"^du:,.,    KT^ided,  therefore,  widmot  dda^     Free  fibrous] 
lent  n.  the  M**«"  Warns  ,  thou^  .  o  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  rf  ^  WaW; 

£  :^S-^^r.^-le:fre!h  Sphagnum,^*  or  cut:  plenty  ofbrohen 
**?f  r  !l  „^°  *h  ,ots  of  the  Opuntise  ;  the  latter,  crocks,  and  charcoal  in  lumps ;  and  some  chopped! 
n~"  r  prov  "a  £5  alorancTto  ^  travellers, ;  sticks  (avoiding  Fir-wood  ,  will  be  f  und  ^  that  is~ 
'% fl -  tli-re  are  no  other  shoes  worn  in  that  part ;  cessary.  The  whole  cf  these  materials,  except  the 
£lrftS;  they  are  mere  crocks  and  «te  c«  ,  sh .  ..1  be  subject  to  some  pro- 
el5ilv  av.  led  bv  day,  bat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  move  |  cess  that  wul  destroy  snails  or  ofljer ■  iiaeeaj,  «Att«* 
ffiatni-hi,  even  horses  get  lamed  bv  stepping  care-  eggs  We  hare  generally  scalded  the  Sphagnum  and 
fesdv  in  these  thorny  bushed.  In  the"  month  of  June  peat,  but  I  object  to  this  rrom  experience,  as  die  proec  ,- 
th"/sho-.v  their  iarge-  bronze-yellow  flowers  in  abnnd- |  so  much  hastens  decomposition  ir 
mn.ee  which  are  only  open  during  noon-day  hours  ;  and 


i.-5-t'j;   ._.     rj      x.lj-  >_".t  :— i-raaa  s;  afr^i 
ii — B.ali     t^«u»--:j-  c>'Ri£*d  ;  nia;  c^eoc;  £.**-« 

I-  —  -     -i     "-it     tti  :'   i       iLz. ■  ■?  -o  i  _i  rii  ;    xl,  ;r_i  v 

£3— Kids:  berjra^if-r  resmeiifcsiirj- JfM-;  csau-^:.:  rib_T 

Hsu  ; ;—  :-*r'-:  --  -  r  tr  »  '-r-i  i  £.'£     :  f     -^.:!  : 


„  warm  weather  the  stamens  evince  the  same  irritabi 
IIev  as  those  of  BerberU  and  Sparmannia. — Hooker's 
Journal  of  Botany. 

Hops. — Mr.  Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  has 
je^eived  instructions  to  ship  50.000  sets  of  Hop  plants 
for  Hohart  Town,  where  the  soil  and  the  climate  are 
sail  to  be  most  congenial. 

0  i  the  Duration  of  fToods,  and  m-ans  of  prolonging 


that  it  soon  becomes  a  pnlpy  mass  impervious  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  belter  to  Jay  ii  in  some  very  warm 
and  dry  place,  taming  it  occasionally.  Jtfix-ed-  Greea- 
house*—  Observe  the  coBservatoarj  iirecsaons.  Beware 
of  n-nch  ni^ht  heat 

HITCHES'  GARDES  FOBCOTG. 

Early   Vineries. — VThere  the   buds  are  beginning  to 

swell,  or  are  starting  a  little,  increase    ■::"  temperature 

must  be  allowed—  sat;  50s  by  i:;\  :c     bj  sight-     Ta&e 

care  that  plenry  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained 
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The  following  are  the  resmis  ot   experiments  made  £rrfac^    orotherwise.    Do  not,h:.weTerskeep  them 


T«otiCc5  to   Correspondents. 


with  great  care  and  patience  by  M.  G.  L.  Hartig 
Pieces  of  wood  of  varioas  kinds,  2|  inches  square,  were 
buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  they  became  decayed  in  the  following  order  : — The 
Lime,  American  Birch,  Alder,  and  the  Trembling- 
leaved  Poplar,  in  S  years  ;  the  common  Willow,  Horse 
Chesnut,  and  Plane,  in  4  years  :  the  Maple,  Red  Beech, 
and  common  Birch,  in  5  years  ;  the  Elm,  Ash,  Horn- 
beam, and  Lombardy  Poplar,  in  7  years  :  the  Robinia, 
Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Silver  Pir,  were 
only  decayed  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  in  "  years  ; 
the  Larch,  common  juniper,  Red  Cedar  (Jnniperns 
Tirginiana),  and  Arbor-vita,  at  the  end  of  the  last- 
mentioned  period  remained  uninjured-  The  duration 
of  the  respective  woods  depends  greatly  on  their  age 
and  quality,  specimens  from  young  trees  decaying  much 
anieker  than  those  from  Eound  old  trees  ;  and,  when 
■well  seasoned,  they  last  much  loDger  than  when  buried 
in  an  unseasoned  state.  In  experiments  with  the  -woods 
cat  into  thin  boards,  decay  proceeded  in  the  following 
order,  commencing  with  the  most  perishable  : — 


10  Maple. 

11  Saver  Fir. 

13  Scotch  Fir. 
IS  Elm. 

14  "VTevmouth  Pine. 

15  Larch. 

1€  Robima,  or  Locust. 
17  Oat. 


1  Plane. 

2  Horse  Cbesmt. 

3  Lime. 

4  Poplar. 

5  American  Birch. 

6  Red  Beech. 

7  Hornbeam. 
S  Alder. 
'J  Asb. 

It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  that  the 
best  mode  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  wood  is  to  char 
ir.  and  then  pay  it  over  with  three  or  four  coats  of 
pitch.  But  simply  charring  the  wood  was  of  very  little 
EtiSitv,  as  were  likewise  saturations  with  various  salts. 
acids,  &c — Hartig,  Revue  Horitcole.W 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

(For  the  eOsutig  TVeek.) 

preparation    of    Fermenting    IilaleriaU. — In   most 

:  IE  in  the   country  ieaves  can  be  collected,  and 

when  properly  managed  '.hey  form  perhaps  the  most 

use'ul  source  of   I :■::..   ta-heai  with  which    we  are  ae- 

qnainted,  except,  of  course,  the  tank.     All  the  leaves 


necessary  tor  carrying  < n  the  business  of  the  ensuing 
year  should   be  collected  as   early  as  possible  in   the 
aobunn,  and  laid  in  a  body  close  together  to  ferment. 
After  fermentinj  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  are 
in  excellent  order  for  use ;  in  this  state  they  will  both 
heat  with  nor:-  c-?r::i:2ry  and  tread  more  closely.     In 
order   to   be  ready   for  forcing   of  all  kinds,  to  form 
powerful  linings,  or  to  build  new  beds,  it  is  neeessary 
10  have  a  mixture  at  hand,  composed  of  hot  dung  and 
leaves.    In  the  course  of  December,  therefore,  the  whole 
cf  the  hot  dung  should  be  drawn  from  the  stable  yard 
to  the  leaf  yard,  and  immediately  thrown  together,  and 
well  watered,  in  order  to  dispel  the  fiery  heat.  When  fer- 
mented thus  for  a  week   or  so,  ir  may  be  mixed  with 
leaves.     About  four  parts   of  the  leaves  to  one  part  of 
hot  manure  will  make  a  powerful  and  enduring  mix- 
ture, and  in  mo?t  cases  provide  a  bulk  of  material  wdiich 
will  carry  out  all  the  hotbed  and  lining  affairs  for  two 
months  to  come.     This  provided,  a  gardener  can  make 
up  a  frame  or  pit  at  any  time,  or  furnish  new  linings  at 
a  couple  of  hours5  notice  :  for  if  the  dung  has  had  one 
powerful  heating  previous  ia  its  mixture  with  theleaves, 
iitde  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  impure  vapours, 
provided  the  met  ordinary  precautions  are  observed. 
COX5EHVA 1  OKIES,  STOTE,   &c 
Cortse-r  liory — Obs'-rve  to  keep  as  moderate  a  tem- 
perature as  possible  where  the  Camellias  are  in  bloom, 
in  order  to  prolong  their  season.     We  found  drip  to  be 
rather   inconvenient    duriag   the   frost,    and    withheld 
water  altogether  for  :.  '.    s  •,  yet  this  did  not  en- 

tirely prevent  it.  We  then  cov-red  the  roof  villi  a 
canvas  Bcreen,  which,  by  preventing  condenri.:  ■_- 
through  the  low  roof  :e:.:.rci-:.ture,  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject effectually.  Scarcely  a  drop  has  fallen  Einee,  and 
we  are  now  enal  !  ater  au  :.  alia  .e  surfaces,  to 
keep  up  a  considerable  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
■which  Camellias  so  much  delight  in.  We  have  had  hun- 
dreds  cf  very  fine  blossoms  out  for  many  weeks,  and 
re  scarceby  found  one  spotted  through  condensed 
■  Jgb    water  has   been    bountifully  applied 

morning  and  eveL'ng.  We  beep  a  little  air  br.th  front 
and  back,  day*  an  i  night ;  even  with  the  thermometer 
at  19"  out  of  d.  ors,  a  very  little  was  left.  The  ther- 
-"Dometer  was  generally  ah  at  40°  at  ni-"ht,  and  45"-  by 
day.  It  is  impossible  for  plants  to  look  belter. 
S'.ove  and  Orchids. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  commence 


constantly  wet.     Allow  the  stems  to  l-estnne  compara-  ] 
lively  dry  at  intervals.     The   oftener   the  £-srmenimg 

materials  are  turned  the  better.     Let  newly  inrr:-;c: :-_ 
Tines  be  bent  do  ma  where  practicable,  to  eqrualise  the  j 
sap.     Lalz    Vineries — As   soon  as  -the  Grapes  are  au 
cui,  let  the  Tin-  be    "irz-ied    ini~ : r-Liteiy.    =:::;inr 
every  cut  with  white-lead.  Whether  taken  on:  tc  rest  :: 
not  depends,  of  course,  on  other  arrangements.     _:  the- 
are  taken  out,  be  sure  to  cover  them  well  s  ilh  old  mats  j 
and  litter.    Tines  love  rest  undoubtedly,  but  depend ! 
upon  it  they  do  net  love  a  thermometer  ax  If',  espe- 
cially  if  they  have  recently  be.n  subjected  to  a  high  ] 
temperature.       Peach-ho-ase. —  Ire:  rife      *.-.r      re-: 
gradually  here  also.     If  in  blossom,  withhold  water  in  i 
every  shape,  and  be  moderate  in  the  increase  of  heat  in 
proportion  to  the  absence  of    atmospheric    moisture. 
Give  air  at  every  opportunity.  leiTi:  :  n.n  ;    ; 

and  night,  if  possible.     Figs.    C\£T?ic,    &':. —  it     "_--- 
be  time  enough  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  in  the  j 
early  part  of  January. 

FLOWEB-GAEI123  AST  EHSC1  SERIES. 
G-o  on  according  to  the  advice  ::'  lis:  ~  rri;  everything 
that  can  be  done  by  anticipation  here,  alsc  ~i_  '.  e 
found  of  value ultimi:r";'.  The  Irim inanthus  f n gr^ns, 
with  us,  has  stood  the  late  frost  well.  i:i:izi  '.-  -—- 
bloom:  it  has,  however,  had  s  thick  piece  of  canTas 
over  it. 

FLC'BTSTS'  FLOWSaS. 
Take  the  first  opportunity,  when  fine  weatier  sets  :i. 
of  carefully  looking  over  Carnation  layers  that  are  m 
frames  ;  it  is  possible  :rr:  ilr:  ri-.y  live  sett-el  :i  tie 
axils  of  theleaves;  as  this  retains  moismre  in  a  "very 
inconvenient  degrees  ^  ^s  highly  necessary  t:r  the 
health  of  the  plants  that  it  should  be  removed.  Wiih 
resneet  to  Ranunculuses,  lose  no  thne  in  mating  tiae 
neeessary  purchases,  and  take  eare  durir-:  this  rafter 
variable 'weather  that  the  roots  do  not  contract  monidi- 
ness.  which  is  fatal  to  them.  Refer  to  precediag  Calen- 
dars for  other  operations  ;  and.  of  all  things,  we  would 
advise  the  amateur,  who  intends  to  excel,  r::  :  - 
chary  of  his  trouble;  and, in  concluding  our  directions 
for  the  present  year,  we  would  counsel  all  cnltiv...-  - 
florists'  flowers,'  and  especially  those  who  are_abont 
commencing,  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  qns3i"y  is  pre- 
ferable to  quantity,  and  that  it  is  always  the  best  policy 
to  purchase  good  strains  and  good  sorts.  During  some 
30  years  of  cultivation  we  have  paid  dear  for  not  acting 
on  this  principle  :  and,  in  truth,  we  can  assert,  with  Dr. 
Franklin  that  "  we  have  paid  dear  for  our  wbisi-e. 
EJTCHZX  BABDES  A53  OBCHABB. 
Seize  on  the  first  moment  when  a  thaw  in  earnest 
arrives  to  follow  out  trenching,  etc,  as  a  preparation 
for  spring  cropping.  Proceed  with  all  pruniiig  and 
nailing  ;  do  everything,  in  fact,  which  cnxi  be  done  to 
ease  the  spring  of  its  burdens.  Do  cot  I  rirt  to 
have  a  good  breadth  of  A  urt  t :  p  frame  Radish,  sown  on  I 
raised  tVis.  in  i  w-crr-.  as:  e:-t.  5  in;  t_e  :-teis  :':.-  siv 
hours  in  iuke-warm  water  ;  and  when  sown,  cover  the 
beds  directly  with  some  dean  new  straw. 
COITAGEBS'  GABBESS. 
Where  a  cottager,  having  a  garden,  is  sometimes 
thrown  out  of  work  in  winter,  a  eapital  opportmaiiy 
ciecurs  for  deep  digging,  trenching,  or  drain:-  g  i:s  [  . : 
There  will  be  no  real  loss  in  the  :::.  :i  these  '.-.::-  ire 
done  justice  to.  As  before  ibservei  tre  : -r-i::  :::: 
(which  will  be  ere  long  better  e::-::~::_.  :.*'.-:  _::-:: 
murrain  unfortunately  continues  .  sht.nl u  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  mid-winter,  or  early  spring,  with  a  coat  . :' 
manure  spreld  over  the  crowns  for  the  rest  '--  _■ 
Such  being  the  case,  they  may  be  trenched  out  as 
Dpportonitj  serves,  leaving  :"ie  ground  in  ridges.  :: 
fallow  :  such  will  be  fit  for  any  crop  in  March. 

1".        a  thaw  has   arrived,  planting   nay   again   be 

resumed.     Young  Oak  coppice  may  stand  at  from  8  to 

10  feet  apart.     Some  dense  screen  should  be  planted  as 

km,   in  very  cold  districts,  on  the   bleak  sides 

-.:  :.  In  marshy  spots  Birch  and  Ash  may  be 
introduced. 
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BY  IIEU 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL    LETTERS 
PATENT. 


LIGHT,  CHEAP,  and  DURABLE   ROOFING. 

THOMAS    JOHN    CROGGON,  of  8,  Lau- 
rence-Pountney  IIU1,  Cannon-street,  London, 
Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  the 
Public,  to  his 
PATENT  ASPIIALTE  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING, 
As  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  the 

ROYAL  AGUICULTUKAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
on  theii*  buildings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Hanover-square, 
London  ;  also,  by  the  leading  members  of  the  abuve  and  other 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  Price  of  the  Felt  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE 
FOOT,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of  slates, 
Tiles,  Thatch,  dfec.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
wood-work,  as  the  Pelt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require  half 
the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do.  The  Felt  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  length,  by  32  inches  wide. 

Thomas  John  Choggon,  8,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  Cannon- 
street,  Loudon. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  bad  Railway  Felt,  Sheathing  Felt  for 
Ships1  Bottoms,  and  Dry  Hair  Felt  fur  covering  Boilers,  Steam 
Pipes,  &c. 


TOe  ^sacultucal  ggagette. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2G,  1346. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THBTWO  FOLLOWING   WF.EKS. 

Thursday,    Dee    31— Aizrl.tillural  Imp.  See.  of  Ireland. 

Wbkibm'AV,  Jan.    6  -  Hle.l>l*r.d  and  Agricultural  Society. 

Thuk;i>ak,      —      7-Asiluul.ural  Imp.  Soo.  of  Ireland. 

LOCAL   SOCIETIES. 

Ross — Antrim  Union — Ga'eion — P.TtErlinston. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Dec  30—  Newton— Dorlclnjr  I     Dec.  31— Carlton-on-Trent 

—    31-Bol-.over-OttorySt.Mary         J.;n.     1— Wren'ham -Tavistock  - 

— Giove  Ferry  '  8:.  Getmans 


A  dispassionate  judge  must,  wo  think,  conclude 
that  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  our  great  Agri- 
cultural Societies  are  more  useful  in  their  in- 
direct tendencies  than  they  are,  directly,  and  in 
themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  the  'Show'  as  the 
'  gathering'  that  does  the  good. 

Public  opinion,  in  connection  with  farming  as  a 
business,  is  ascertained  and  corrected  by  weekly 
meetings  at  market-places  ;  prices  and  prospects 
being  there  settled  and  discussed;  and  how  shall 
public  opinion  on  the  details  of  farming  as  an  art  be 
published,  or  even  formed,  unless,  for  these,  too,  we 
have  meetings  at  convenient  intervals.  It  is  a= 
important  that  right  notions  prevail  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other;  the  'business'  is  founded  upon 
the  'art;' and  surely  the  latter  deserves  as  much 
attention  and  investigation  as  the  former. 

This  has  been  generally  acknowledged  :  and, 
hence,  the  many  Fanners'  Clubs  established  for 
monthl?  discussions  in  ail  our  districts  and  counties. 
And  we  confess  that  it  is  to  those  points  in  which 
they  resemble  the  meetings  of  a  Farmers'  Club 
rather  than  to  those  which  constitute  their  profess- 
edly characteristic  features  that  we  look  for  the  use- 
fulness of  our  great  annual  agricultural  assemblages. 
Meetings  of  so  many,  and  the  discussions  which 
ensue,  whether  they  be  officially  superintended  cr 
not,  certainly  do  most  usefully  inform  the  general 
mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  instance,  has  (not  to  speak  of 
its  influence  in  improving  agricultural  machinerv 
and  in  maintaining  our  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep)  done  much  good  in  this  way.  To  take 
a  general  illustration,  we  may  safely  say,  that  to  it, 
by  these  meetings,  we  owe  the  establishment  of 
right  notions  about  the  relations  of  science  and 
practice  in  agriculture,  and  the  greatly  improved 
position  of  the  former,  consequent  upon  the  sober- 
ing down  of  those  extravagant  expectations  in 
which  many  indulged,  from  the  late  happy  union  of 
the  two. 

These  meetings,  in  short,  gather  farmers  toge- 
ther from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion gives  them  matter  for  discussion — they  may  dis- 
parage the  specimens  exhibited,  or  even  condemn 
the  principle  which  has  collected  them — but  the 
benefit  of  converse  on  these  and  other  topics  re- 
mains. 

We  would  apply  these  remarks  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Smithfield  Club's  Annual  Show  of  Fat 
Cattle  at  Baker-street.  The  'meeting'  is  useful, 
and  as  long  as  the  means  which  attract  it  are  harm- 
less, good  is  done,  and  people  may  be  glad  of  it. 
We  by  no  means  admire  the  laughter  in  which  the 
Times  indulges  at  its  own  caricatures  on  this  sub- 
ject :  but,  certainly,  excluding  the  Implement 
Show,  and  the  indirect  advantage  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  must  believe  that  this  exhibition 
of  fat  cattle  is  of  very  little  benefit  indeed  to  the 
'art'  of  farming.  Let  those  who,  for  itself, 
admire  it,  ground  their  praise  on  its  affording  a  sort 
of  agricultural  holiday  at  this  merry-making  time  of 
year — or,  even,  let  them,  if  they  can,  argue  for  its 
value  to  their  '  business '  as  affording  a  profitable 
sale  of  fat  stock,  and  we  have  no  word  of  reply  ; 
for,  no  doubt,  it  has  all  the  useful  influence  of  a 


holiday — doubtless  farmers  going  up  to  London  on 
its  account  consider  it  so  ;  and,  no  doubt  the 
'  moat '  of  fat  beef  is  so  much  better  than  that  of 
lean,  as  to  command  a  higher  price — doubtless,  also, 
the  tallow  market  as  well  as  the  butcher's  shop  must 
be  supplied  ;  but  let  them  attempt  to  advocate  its 
merits  as  (what  all  such  exhibitions  ought  to  be) 
directly  influential  in  improving  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  we  must  take  up  that  position  of  pro- 
test in  the  matter  which  we  have  all  along  main- 
tained. 

These  remarks,  we  repeat,  are  directed  merely 
against  the  Show  itself,  not  in  disparagement  of  its 
indirect  advantages,  which  are  many.  Amongst 
these  we  may  name  the  proof  which  it  certainly 
affords  of  the  profits  of  feeding  ;  for,  properly  under- 
stood, the  exhibition  illustrates  the  extent  rather 
than  the  heightto  which  the  practice  of  fattening  is 
carried  in  this  country  ;  the  specimens  shown  are 
but  the  ones  cr  twos  out  of  large  herds,  and  the 
greater  the  loss  upon  the  individuals,  the  stronger  is 
the  inference  that  the  returns  from  the  whole  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  bear  it. 

The  extent  to  which  profitable  feeding  can  be 
carried  is  no  doubt  much  overpassed  b_v  the  exhi- 
bitors at  Smithfield  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  remarking 
that  to  a  certain  extent  there  are  advantages  attend- 
ant on  permitting  the  process  to  its  last  stage. 
(1.)  As  the  animal  becomes  covered  with  fat,  a 
saving  of  food  takes  place,  so  much  is  not  required 
as  fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  (2.) 
And  in  addition  to  this  the  manure  of  a  fatting  ani- 
mal is  more  valuable  than  that  of  one  which  is  also 
growing.  Food  minus  the  matter  secreted  by  the 
one  leaves  a  richer  residue  than  the  same  food  minus 
the  matter  secreted  by  the  other.  Food  minus  fat 
— tho  manure  in  the  one  case  is  richer  than  food 
minus  flesh  and  bones — the  inanuie  in  the  other. 


We  have  still  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  subject 
of  Farm  Accounts. 

There  is  one  class  of  expences  which  should  be 
kept  separate  from  all  the  others — viz.  those  which 
are  incurred  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land,  and  in  bringing  it  into  that  state  of  cultivation 
which  it  is  intended  to  maintain.  Many  tenants, 
secured  by  a  lease,  are  engaged  in  this  which  is 
properly  landlords'  work  ;  and  for  them,  in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  their  occupation,  to  charge 
against  the  returns  of  those  years  the  whole  cost 
which  has  been  then  incurred  would  be  obviously 
wrong.  Wherever  the  same  capital  is  invested, 
and  the  same  skill  and  judgment  exercised,  the  ac- 
counts should,  certainly,  show  a  similar  annual 
income  ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  if  properly  kept,  they 
will,  plus  or  minus  the  e:c/7'a-ordinary  effect  of 
weather  and  piices.  But  to  do  as  is  often  done— 
to  charge  upon  each  year  all  that,  during  it,  has 
been  invested  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land,  would  have  the  contrary  effect  of  exhibiting  a 
loss  upon  every  fresh  investment  of  capital,  and 
consequent  additional  exercise  of  skill.  All  such 
expenses  should  be  placed  in  a  'dormant  capital ' 
account,  and  which  on  the  ivlwle  sum  which  appears 
there  at  the  end  of  each  year  (along  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  farm  capital)  the  usual  per  centage 
should  be  charged  in  the  annual  balance  sheet, 
such  a  portion  only  of  the  principal  should 
also  annually  be  charged  before  the  'balance' 
is  struck,'  as  shall  exhaust  the  'account'  by 
the  end  of  the  lease.  If  100/.  be  spent  in  drain- 
ing during  the  10th  year  before  this  period,  then 
year  after  year  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  dormant 
capital  account  the  sum  standing  will  be  90/.,  80/., 
70/.,  &c.j  10/.  per  annum  being  annually  abstracted 
and  charged  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  be- 
fore the  clear  profit  of  the  year  can  be  ascertained, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  5  per  cent,  has  also  every 
year  to  be  charged  on  the  90/.,  80/.,  70/.,  respect- 
ively, which  at  those  periods  represent  the  amount 
of  the  farmer's  capital  still  remaining  invested  in 
that  particular  form. 

Now  as  regards  the  yearly  inquiry  into  the 
profit  or  loss  attendant  upon  the  twelvemonth's 
proceedings,  it  is  really  a  very  simple  affair.  Sup- 
pose a  farmer  to  have  commenced  his  year's 
accounts  aiight,  he  then  entered  (whether  actually 
or  not),  by  purchase,  into  his  position;  and  the 
several  portions  into  which  his  capital  at  that  time 
invested  might  then  have  been  divided  were 
placed  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  several  accounts 
which  concerned  them.  The  Sheep  account  re- 
ceived its  record  of  the  value  of  sheep  on  hand,  and 
of  that  portion  of  food  to  be  consumed  by  them 
then  remaining  ;  the  Wheat  account  received  its 
record  of  grain  in  rick  and  barn,  of  seed  sown,  of 
ploughings,  harrowings,  &c,  by  which  the  crop  had 
till  then  been  benefited:  and  so  on.  Since  then, 
payments  on  account,  whether  for  labour  or  stock, 
or  food  ;  and  receipts  on  account,  for  produce  of  all 


kinds,  have  been  regularly  entered  ;  and  all  that  has 
now  to  be  done  is  to  estimate  the  present  position 
of  the  farmer  just  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  up 
business  altogether,  and  to  place  as  per  valuation 
his  present  invested  capital  on  the  creditor  side  of 
the  several  accounts  to  which  it  belongs.  It  then 
merely  remains  to  arrange  the  balances  of  these 
accounts — debtor  or  creditor  as  the  case  may  be — 
in  columns  on  a  sheet ;  to  charge  5/.  per  cent,  upon 
the  working  capital  of  the  concern  together  with 
that  share  of  the  dormant  capital  which  this  year 
must  return ;  and  the  balance  when  struck  will 
represent  the  income  of  the  year. 


THE  RIGHTS  and  PRIVILEGES  of  LANDLORD 

AND  TENANT. 

By  C.  When  Hoskyns,  Esq. 

[The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  were  delivered 
at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Agricul- 
tural Society.] 

If  the  subject  of  our  discussiou  involved  nothing  more 
important  than  the  questions — whether  draining-tilea 
should  be  laid  3  or  4  feet  deep  ;  whether  Turnips  were 
best  drilled  upon  the  fiat  or  on  ridge  ;  whether  guano 
should  be  applied  to  grain  cropo  direct,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  a  fallow  crop  ;  whether  fallow  crops 
shall  be  consumed  on  the  land,  or  whether  even  upon 
light  soils  it  were  not  the  best  economy,  in  the  end,  to 
continue  them  in  the  yard  or  in  covered  sheds  ;  whether 
the  Suffolk  punch  or  the  Cleveland  bay  was  the  best 
horse  for  agricultural  purposes.  If  it  were  any  such 
question  as  this,  upon  which  I  had  simply  to  ring  the 
first  peal,  in  order  to  furnish  the  subject  for  your  own 
harmony  of  discussion  when  my  strain  was  over,  I  could 
of  necessity  feel  no  more  than  a  pleasing  interest  in  the 
statement  of  my  own  views,  and  in  the  after  effect  which 
they  might  have  upon  the  minds  of  others.  But  when  I 
see  that  the  subject  which  we  are  to  consider  to-day  is  one 
which,  besides  its  own  inherent  difficulty  and  intricacy, 
has,  ever  since  the  day  on  which  your  chairman  first 
announced  to  me  the  desire  that  I  should  undertake  it, 
been  the  topic  of  so  much  consideration  and  debate  at 
many  recent  agricultural  meetings  throughout  the 
Kin ;' li mi,  and  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  great 
questions  which  have  for  maDy  momhs  occupied  the 
Legislature  of  this  country,  I  need  hardly  assure  you 
that  I  approach  it  with  as  deep  a  sense  of  its  difficulty, 
and  of  diffidence  of  my  own  power  to  grapple  with  it, 
as  the  most  cautious  hearer,  ox'  the  most  interesed  party 
on  either  side,  could  desire.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  the  more  I  have  studied  and  the  more  fully  I  have 
considered,  the  more  I  have  felt  that  he  who  undertakes 
it  at  all  must  expect  the  fate  that  is  said  to  await  the 
candid  umpire,  namely,  to  afford  but  small  satisfaction 
to  each  of  the  parties  whose  interest  he  is  called  in  to 
consider  relatively  with  the  other.  Yet  in  the  discharge 
of  such  a  task  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind  before 
hand  that  if  he  is  to  speak  usefully  he  must  speak 
boldly,  and  that  if  his  hearers  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other  should  not  find  his  words  agreeable,  that 
both  should  at  least  have  cause  to  confess  that  they  are 
sincere.  Amongst  those  that  I  address,  there  are  both 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  and  I  myself  -should  feel 
unqualified  to  speak  at  all  unless  I  could  speak  in  both 
characters. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  screw 
down  modern  agricultural  practice  to  the  forms  of 
ancient  usage  or  worn  out  habits  ;  yet  in  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  so  old  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  1  think  it  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  situ- 
ation of  each  party,  to  cast  an  eye  back  to  the  circum- 
stances and  course  of  events  out  of  which  that  relation 
had  its  origin.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  upou  this, 
because  I  am  more  anxious  to  come  to  the  present  and 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  will  facilitate  that 
object  to  trace  from  its  commencement  the  agricultural 
tenure  of  land,  in  order  that  if  we  should  find  that  at 
the  present  day  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  artificial,  and 
much  that  is  undefined,  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
how  it  arose  and  why  it  is  so,  and  may  therefore  see 
what  may  be  required  in  the  progressive  demands  of  . 
society,  to  put  it  upon  a  more  certain  and  a  more 
natural  footing. 

The  origin  of  the  present  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  was  that  establishment  which  prevailed  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom,  called  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  under  this  system  the  king  was  not  only  the 
ruler  but  in  point  of  fact  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
lauds  of  the  kingdom.  These  he  granted  in  immense 
tracts,  including  in  some  cases  nearly  a  whole  county, 
to  the  first  lords  or  barons  of  the  realm,  in  reward 
generally  for  services  iu  war,  and  in  return  for  which 
they  became  his  vassals,  and  followed  him  with  the 
armies  raised  out  of  their  fiefs  or  possessions,  so  granted 
to  them.  They  again  in  turn  let  out  to  inferior  vassals 
the  different  portions  of  these  goodly  estates,  in 
return  for  services  paid  to  them,  either  in  men  or 
in  money.  War  was  the  universal  trade,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  tenant  to  his  landlord  under  the  feudal  system 
was  universally,  and  from  the  highest  rank  to  the 
lowest,  a  system  of  regular  gradations,  like  that  in  a, 
well  disciplined  army,  where  every  one,  whatever  his 
position,  served  with  the  most  unhesitating  obedience 
and  vassalage  the  one  next  above  him,  and  commanded 
those  below  him.  This  arrangement  of  the  classes  of 
society,  which  were  few  in  number,  and  separated  by 
an  almost  impassable  gulf  from  each  other,  extended 
not  over  this  county  alone,  but  over  the  greater  part  of 
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Europe  It  formed  a  sort  of  social  pyramid  :  the  Sove- 
reign at  the  top,  next  to  him  the  great  barons  of  the 
realii,  few  and  powerful,  and  standing  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  their  country  as  the  Sovereign  did  to 
tie  whole  realm.  Next  to  them  came  that  class  which 
graduallv  acquired  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and  below 
them  were  the  class  composed  of  labourers  and  artisans. 
Such  was  the  structure  of  that  great  establishment,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  which  for  many  centuries  existed,  under 
the  name  of  the  feudal  system — a  system  well  suited 
to  its  day,  when  population  was  thin,  and  the  classes  of 
mankind  so  few,  and  so  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I 
would  draw  attention,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  the 
tenure  of  land  was  not  so  much  a  legal  contract  be- 
tween, one  man  and  another,  as  a  service  or  vassalage 
acknowledged  as  to  a  superior  or  lord.  Hence  the 
term  \and-lord,  which  still  remains  in  use,  together  with 
other  vestiges  of  a  system  so  widely  spread  and  so  long 
predominant.  The  first  thing  which  began  the  break- 
ing up  of  this  system  was  the  increase  and  extension 
of  towns,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  corporate  bodies.  Kings  and  barons  found 
war  an  expensive  amusement,  and  were  glad  to  borrow 
some  of  its  sinews  from  the  wealthy  burgesses,  who  took 
care  to  make  their  own  bargain  in  lending  it,  and  ob- 
tained in  return  from  successive  Sovereigns  and  feudal 
lords,  charters  of  incorporation,  which  increasing  their 
union  and  therefore  their  power,  their  privileges  and 
means  of  securing  and  extending  their  trade,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  large  and  influential  body  which  is 
now  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  You  must  Dot  suppose  that  the 
system  or  course  of  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  is 
by  any  means  one  of  such  remote  antiquity  as  to  be  be- 
yond our  notice.  The  beautiful  castles  which,  though 
in  partial  decay,  adorn  this  and  many  neighbouring 
counties,  are  not  more  visible  and  evident  reords  of 
those  times  than  many  of  the  social  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  which  still  form  part  of  our 
daily  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Now  the  object  with  which  I  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  this  historical  sketch,  is  in  order  to  account  for 
that    which  would   otherwise    appear    unaccountable, 
namely,  the  uncertain   and   indefinite  state,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.     We 
ourselves  can  almost   remember  the  day  when  a  man 
who  could  command  a  team  of  horses  and  a  few  cows 
thought  himself  eligible  to  apply  for  a  farm  of  200  or 
300  acres.    Those  things  called  '  permanent  improve- 
ments '  were  unheard  of ;  under-drainage,    immensely 
important  and  necessary  as  it   may  now  appear  to  us, 
was  a  thing  comparatively  unknown  ;    '  bone  dust'  was 
confined  to  the  churchyards  ;  '  nitrate  of  soda,'  *  guano, 
c  gypsum,'    and  ( superphospate  of   lime,'  were  words 
uncoined  ;    the  field   cultivation   of  Turnips,  bringing 
with  it  the  winter  feeding  of  stock,  and  the  buildings  ne- 
cessary to  feed  them  in,  is  all  comparatively  of  modern 
introduction  ;  and  the  capital  needed  to  set  agoing  such 
machinery  and  snch  an  establishment  was,  therefore, 
never  dreamt  of  as  required  by  a  farmer.     In  a  word, 
many  men  now  living  must  be  able,  on  looking  back,  to 
see  that  a  complete  revolution  has  gradually  overtaken 
the  whole  system  of  agriculture  in  this  kingdom.     The 
first  person,  perhaps,  who  may  be  instanced  as  having 
given  it  open  declaration  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  afterwards  Lord  Leicester,  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
that  when  applied  to  for  a  farm,   his  first  question  was, 
"  What  capital  have  you  got  ?    Ha ve  y ou  got  1 0/.  to  an 
acre  ?  If  not,  it's  useless  your  taking  it.     I'm  told  that 
I'm  a  pretty  good   farmer,  and  /  couldn't  venture  to 
take  it  without ;  so  I  won't  do  you  the  mischief  of  let- 
ting you  do  so."     Here  we  find  the   first  recognition  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  te- 
nant.    That  point  once  admitted,   the  consequence  is 
inevitable.     If  the  landlord  says  to   the  tenant '  You 
must  have  capital : '  the  tenant  who  has  it  naturally  re- 
plies, '  Will  you  give  me  security  for  the  investment  of 
it  ? '     The  one  question  is  as   fair  as  the  other  ;  and, 
indeed,  follows    out     of    it :     for    I    have    no   more 
right    to  ask  a    man    to    lay    out   his   capital  on  my 
land  without  giving  him  a  security  for  its  investment 
than  he  has  to  require  me  to  lend  him  my  land  to  trade 
without  his  having  the  capital  requisite  for  its  proper 
cultivation.     Thus  the  necessity  for  capital  in  the  hands 
of  the  tenant,  which  modern  agriculture  requires,  puts 
the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  in  some  measure 
on  a  new  footing.     Instead  of  the  tenant  holding  the 
position  of  a  sort  of  annual  bailiff,  as  formerly,  and  pay- 
ing to  bis  landlord  a  portion  of  the   produce  either  in 
corn  or  in  money,  he  now  naturally  requires  a  security 
on  his  own  side  proportionate  to  the  joint  stock  he  risks 
in  the  establishment    which  the  modern  requirements 
of  agriculture  demand.      Wonderful  it  would  indeed 
seem  that  so  little  should  be  known  and  so  few  princi- 
ples established,  as  regulating  the  present  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant :  were  it  not  obvious  from  what  I 
have  stated,  that  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  that 
compact  is  itself  so  entirely  of  modern  growth.      The 
fundamental  cause  which  has  occasioned  it  is  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  and  the  demand  for  a  vastly  in- 
creased produce  from  fields  that  are  the  same  size  as 
they  used  to  be,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  in- 
creased outlay. 

I  remarked  just  now  that  this  subject  has  been  of 
late  much  considered  at  agricultural  meetings  and 
farmers'  clubs  ;  and  you  will  believe  that  I  have  read 
the  reports  with  an  additional  interest  as  bearing  upon 


and  comprehensive  views  with  which  it  appears  to  me 
that    the    question    has    been  handled.     The   speakers 
have  been  for  the  most  part  occupiers,  who  having  suf- 
fered under  some  particular  inconvenience,  were  a  little 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  the  remedy  for  that  evil,  what- 
ever  it  was,  would  set  all  right.     We  are  all  of  us  liable 
to  be  misled  by  our  own  supposed  interest,  and  wherever 
that  is  the  case,  are  prone  to  fall  into  a  narrow  view  of 
the  matter  at  issue.     This  has  shown  itself  in  the  re- 
ports.    One  man  thinks  he  has  got  too  mauy  hedges  in 
his  farm,  another  too  many  trees ;  another  thinks  he 
should   do   very  well  if  he  had  but  a  lease  ;  another 
wants  to  plough  up  his  old  Grass  land,  because  they  do 
it  in  Scotland  ;  another  wants  the  laud  to  be  drained 
for  him  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  proprietor.     One 
man,  again,  proposes  a  corn  rent,  aud  another  a  '  com- 
pensation-clause,' as  a  remedy  for  all  evils  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  confidence  aud  warmth  with  which 
each  nostrum  is  put  forward  as  the  one  thing  needful ; 
each  speaker  may  indeed  be  right  in  his  own  particular 
case  ;  but  the  error  lies  in  that  want  of  comprehensive- 
ness of  view,  which  prevents  his   perceiving  that  his 
remedy  may  not  be  applicable  to  others,  or  that  other 
interests  besides  his  own  have  to   be   considered  ;  or, 
again,  that  there  may  be  causes  in  operation  which  may 
make  what  is  desirable  in   one  place  wear  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect    at   another.     First,   with  reference    to 
Leases  :  the   common  lea?e  of  21  years,  determinable 
at   7  and  14,  may  be  all  very  well,  and  is  indeed  un- 
avoidable in  the  case  of  church  or  corporate  property, 
where  the  lessor  or  grantor  is  a  permanent  body  with  a 
perpetually    shifting    and    renewing    interest,    neither 
holding  nor  transmitting  any  hereditary   claim,  but  as 
an  agricultural  lease  it  has  not  one  feature  to  recom- 
mend it  ;  it  i3  the  very  worst  that  a  landlord  could  give 
or  a   tenant  accept.     Again,  a  corn  rent  may  be  en- 
durable  enough,   where   the  proprietor   has  no  objec- 
tion   to    a    perpetually    fluctuating    income,     or    the 
tenant    to     an  annual    inquisition  into   every    bushel 
of    corn   he    sells    or    consumes     in    his    house    or 
stables  ;  but  there  are  objections  to  the  whole  principle 
of  a  corn-rent  more  serious  than  either  of  these,  as  I 
will  presently  show.  Again,  a  compensation  clause  may 
answer  very  well,  where  the  proprietor  has  an  entire 
and  devisable  interest  in  the  soil  ;  but  cases  of  frightful 
hardship  might  easily  be  mentioned,  where  a  lease  so 
framed  has  happened  to  expire  at  such  a  time  that  the 
widow  or  executors  of  a  deceased  tenant  for  life  has  been 
called  upon  to  reimburse  extensive  outlays,  the  benefit 
of    which   has   gone    to  the  next  tenant-in-tail,  upon 
whom  there  is  no  law  in  existence  that  could  throw  the 
charge,  though  he  would  reap  the  entire  profit.     Agam, 
the  ploughing  up  of  Grass  lands  is  a  matter  of  very 
difficult  arrangement  in  reference  to  future  interests  in 
the  land,  even  supposing  the  fullest  capacity  to  judge  of 
its  expediency,  in  the  present  owner  and  occupier  ;  and 
in  a  dairy  country  might  lead  to  the  most  injurious  con- 
sequences if  hastily  or  ignorantly  adopted.     I  mention 
these  instances  to  show,  not  that  each  proposition  may 
not  be  in  some  cases  applicable,  but  merely  that  they 
are  to  be  received  and  adopted  with  caution  ;  inasmuch 
as  a  system  which  may  suit  particular  districts,  par- 
ticular proprietors  and  particular  occupiers,  and  even 
particular  farms,  may  not  be  suitable   to  others,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  lay  down  one  general  rule  of  tenure 
would  be  as  preposterous  as  to  endeavour  to  farm  every 
description  of  soil  alike. 

'  To  he  continued.) 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 
I  regret  the  same  captious  tone  in  your  Cornish 
correspondent's  second  communication  that  there  was  in 
his  first ;  his  mode  of  expression  is  calculated  to  call 
forth  irritable  replies,  and  to  deter  timid  persons  from 
communicating  information  of  real  utility  ;  but  is  it  wise 
to  write  in  this  style  ;  will  it  convince  your  intelligent 
readers  that  he  is  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong  ?  I  think 
not.  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  the  long  string  of 
objections  raised  by  your  correspondent,  not  expecting 
to  convince  him, but  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others  who 
have  a  more  modest  opinion  of  their  own  judgment, 
that  my  plan  has  not  absurdity  stamped  upon  the  face 
of  it,  and  that  it  may  after  all  contain  something  worthy 
the  consideration  of  practical  men.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  cattle  treading  upon  litter,  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  pulpy  consistence.  In  this  state  it  cannot, 
I  apprehend,  be  in  the  form  suited  as  food  for  plants  ; 
it  must  undergo  other  changes  to  fit  it  for  this  purpose  ; 
there  must  be  a  process  which  renders  the  whole  soluble. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  an 
alkali,  or  some  substance  containing  it.  Animal  matter 
contains  nitrogen,  water  contains  hydrogen,  the  two 
combined  form  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
alkalies  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  ;  here,  theD,  we 
have  the  alkali  a  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  manure,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
rendered  soluble  in  water,  and  so  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
How  are  we  to  bring  about  this  combination  of  ele- 
mentary matter,  the  crude  farm-yard  manure  with  the 
alkali  ?  I  should  say  that  one  way  of  doing  it  is,  by 
means  of  fermentation — an  exciting  of  internal  motion 
— which  separates  the  component  parts  of  the  materials 
forming  the  crude  manure,  the  simple  elements  being 
disengaged,  enter  into  new  combinations,  one  of  which, 
the  ammonical  gas,  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water  con- 
stituting the  moisture  in  the  manure.  Now,  if  the  fer- 
mentation  is   carefully   conducted,   and   other    means 


..  employed  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  gas  into  the 
our  discussion  to-day  ;  but  I  must  confess  to  having  I  atmosphere,  but  little  of  it  will  be  wasted.  Time  is 
experienced  some  disappointment  in  the  want  of  candid  |  necessary   for  all  this  ;    wherever  there   are   suitable 


receptacles  for  storing  mauure,  it  would,  I  believe,  be 
improved  by  being  kept  at  least  one  year  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  land.  The  straw,  which  always  forms  by 
far  the  most  bulky  portion  of  the  crude  manure,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  friable  and  portable  con- 
dition ;  in  my  last  communication  I  suggested  the  use 
of  a  caustic  solution  of  either  potash  or  soda,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  silica  of  the  straw  ;  it  would, 
I  think,  break  up  the  organic  structure  of  the  straw  and 
greatly  accelerate  its  decomposition.  The  elements  of 
the  straw  itself  cannot  act  as  fertilisers  whilst  in  the 
form  of  straw ;  it  must  be  decomposed  before  they  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  plant.  Your  correspondent  says  there 
are  various  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  fresh  dung,  and 
well-rotten  dung  ;  it  is  true  there  are  such  opinions  on 
this  point,  but  whether  fresh  or  rotten,  the  decom- 
position must  be  complete  before  it  can  become  food  for 
plants.  This  is  what  I  have  always  understood  must  be 
the  condition  of  a  fertiliser,  and  if  so,  where  is  the 
advantage  of  carting  manure  to  the  land  in  a  crude  and 
bulky  form  ? 

Now  as  regards  my  manure-bin  towers,  I  understand 
your  correspondent  to  mean  that  receptacles  for  manure 
are  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  that  all  farm-yards- 
are  capacious  enough.     I  do  not  know  what  size  the 
Cornish  farm-yards  may  be,  but  here  in  Yorkshire  they 
are  not  so  very  capacious  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  tc- 
cart  the  manure  elsewhere  until  it  is  required  to  be 
applied  to  the  land.     The  practice  of  leaving  manure 
to  open  exposure  in  all  weathers,  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  objection  with  Mr.  Adams  ;  but  it  always  has  been 
objected  to  by  scientific  and  practical   men,  and   for 
reasons  obvious  enough  and  well  known  to  most  of  your 
readers.     If,    therefore,   it   is   desirable    to   have   the 
manure  in  a  perfectly  decomposed  state,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence,  in  a  friable    condition  and    very   portable 
form,  as  1  believe  it  may  and  ought  to  be,  how  can  it 
be  best  accomplished  ?     Certainly  not  by  leaving  it  in 
large  heaps,  subject  to  waste  by  exposure  to  sun,  wind, 
and  rain  ;  but  by  enclosing  it  within  the  walls  of  a  pit, 
and  what  sort  of  a  pit  must  it  be  that  will  hold  250> 
cubic  yards  of  manure,  if  only  a  few  feet   deep  1     I 
should  infinitely  prefer  a  high  tower  to  a  low  pit ;  its 
height  is   an  object  of  no  consequence    [The  labour 
required  is,  we  fear,  fatal  to  the  plan  :  the  height  is  a 
matter    of    consequence    as    involving   extra    labour, 
whatever   be    the    way    in    which    the   contents    are 
hoisted,]   as   the   facilities  afforded   by   cranes   would 
enable   men   to  transport   manure   with    the   greatest 
ease  and  expedition,  and  this  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  them.  With 
respect  to  the  fermentation  of  manure,  your  correspond- 
ent seems  to  think  that  it  may  be  carried  on  as  well  in 
an  open  pit  as  in  a  tower.     Now  in  order  to  carry  on 
fermentation  in  a  successful  manner,  there  must  [1]  be 
one  uniform  degree  of  temperature  kept  up  during  the 
whole    period   of  the  process,  and  how  is  this  to   be 
accomplished  in  an  open  pit  over  which  the  air  in  the 
course  of  the  24  hours  may  vary  30  degrees.     A  tower 
constructed   as   I   have     designed,   would    afford    the 
means  of  carrying  on  fermentation  much  more  success- 
fully ;  the  air  could  be  admitted  or  excluded,  and  other 
means  employed  so  as  to  maintain  a  tolerably  uniform 
degree  of  heat.    If  the  process  was  carefully  conducted, 
(and  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  could  manage  it  very 
well),  there  would  be  no  waste  of  elementary  matter. 
The  utility  of  receptacles  for  manure,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day,  and  we 
shall,  bye  and  bye,  see  them  constructed  in  every  large 
town,  and  the  manure,  when  collected   and   properly 
prepared,  become  an  article  of  trade  between  the  city 
and  the  country.     If  a  farmer  had  a  tower  containing 
manure  in  a  properly  decomposed  state,  it  might  be 
employed  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  other  fertilizers  into 
the  soil ;  for  instance,  suppose  an  artificial  manure  is 
required  to  be  made  (you  will  perceive  that  I  am  anti- 
cipating a  period  when  agriculture  will  be  conducted  on 
more  scientific  principles)  to  suit  a  particular  description 
of  soil,  one  whose  properties  are  known,  and  in  which 
certain  elements  are  wanting  to  enable  it  to  produce  a 
crop  of  a  certain  description  of  grain,  &c. ;  the  decom- 
posed manure  would  in  this  case  be  a  valuable  materia], 
as    it  might   form  the  basis   of  all    other   compound 
fertilizers  for  particular  kinds  of  soil  and  grain,  a  given 
quantity  of  it  mixed  with  the  mineral  fertilizers   by 
means  of  a  mill  ;  when  I  say  a  mill,  I  do  not  mean  a 
mill  requiring  several  horse-power  to  drive  it,  but  one 
occupying  a  few  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  easily  worked 
by  one  man.     Another  mode  of  employing  the  decom- 
posed manure  would  be,  to  pour  over  and  mix  with  it 
such  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  as  are  soluble  in  water, 
— take  for  instance  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  as  an 
example  of  the  utility  of  a  friable  and  portable  manure. 
The   superfluous    water  used  in  the  operation  would 
easily  be  got  rid  of, — I  dare  say  your  Cornish  corres- 
pondent will  presume  this  mode  of  applying  fertilizers 
quite    as   great    an    absurdity   as    that    of    erecting 
towers,     &c.  ;    some     one,    however,   who    reads     it, 
may  be  so  void  of  prejudice  as  to  try  it,  and  then  it  will 
be  seen  whether  a  dry  mixture  ef  a  soluble  ingredient 
with  the  decomposed  manure,  or  the  same  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  best  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  fertiliser  ;  the  latter  plan  effects  a  more 
intimate  union  of  the  elements,  and  if  I  am  correct  in 
taking  this  view  of  it,  they  will  the  more  readily  be 
taken  up  by  the  plant.     There  will  in  time  be  an  end  to 
the  importation  of  guano,  and  then  agriculturists  will 
be  driven  to  find  out  substitutes  for  it ;  high  cultivation 
is  progressing,  although  but  slowly,  and  it  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  increased  consumption  of  fertilising 
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matter  iu  some  shape  or  other.  Farmers,  as  they 
become  more  scientifically  educated,  will  better  under- 
stand the  necessity  and  advantage  of  encouraging  every 
attempt  at  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  manure, 
and  projects  now  sneered  at  will  then  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  tried  before  they  are  condemned.  Your 
correspondent  says  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  cost 
of  the  toner,  mill,  and  sheds — the  id.  per  cubic  yard 
includes  the  cost  of  the  tower,  crane,  and  grab,  from  an 
estimate  given  to  me  by  a  respectable  builder,  but  ex- 
clusive of  cartage  of  materials,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
considerable  labour  would  be  rendered  by  the  farm  ser- 
vant--, and  in  this  way  further  reduce  the  expense  of  con- 
Structing  the  tower  ;  the  mill  also  (as  I  said  before,  it  will 
be  a  very  small  affair),  is  included  in  the  charge  of  id.  on 
the  cubic  yard.  In  many  situations,  where  rough  stone 
and  timber  could  be  procured,  the  cost  would  be  below 
my  estimate.  I  thought  it  a  better  plan  to  put  the 
expence  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  charge,  than  to 
occupy  your  pages  with  the  details  of  it.  The  shed  is 
not  included  in  the  estimate,  because  very  simple  and 
cheap  substitutes  could  be  found  for  it ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
probable  they  would  not  be  needed  at  all,  or  only  such 
as  were  on  the  premises.  The  liquid  manure  tank  is 
not  necessarily  a  part  of  my  plan,  but  the  best  situation 
for  it  would  be  under  thetower  ;  tanks  are  very  expen- 
sive structures,  much  more  so  in  proportion  to  their 
cubic  capacity  t'lan  a  tower  would  be  ;  my  plan  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  them  so  large,  and 
here  would  be  a  considerable  saving,  which  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  tower,  &c,  and  in  places 
where  there  are  walled  receptacles  for  holding  manure, 
they  also  should  be  deducted  as  being  unnecessary 
under  a  different  system  of  managing  manure. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  repeating  my  firm  conviction, 
that  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  need  every  available 
means  to  enable  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  farm  manure, 
and  by  some  such  plan  as  I  have  described.  1  believe 
it  to  be  a  step  towards  further  improvements,  having  a 
national  object  in  view,  and  it  will  afford  me  great  plea- 
sure to  see  others  take  it  up,  but  it  must  not  be  -in  the 
spirit  of  your  Cornish  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Adams. 
— Henry  Liddell,  Beverley-road,  Hull,  Dec.  14. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Richmond  Testimonial I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a 

corner  of  your  Journal  to  express  the  gratification  1 
feel  at  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  Tenant  Farmers  reduced  by  adverse  circum- 
stances. I  cannot  collect  from  the  public  papers  the 
exact  particulars  of  the  proposed  establishment ;  indeed, 
they  seem,  to  be  not  yet  fully  matured.  But  enough 
appears  to  satisfy  me  of  the  benevolent  and  very  useful 
character  of  the  Institution,  and  sincerely  do  I  applaud 
the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  nobleman  who  appears 
to  have  originated  it,  for  instead  of  appropriating  the 
large  sum  of  money  raised  for  the  purpose  of  a  testi- 
monial to  himself  for  his  past  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  I  understand  that  he  at  once  expressed  the 
manly  wish  that  it  should  be  applied  to  some  such  ob- 
ject as  this.  In^my  mind  this  is  genuine  philanthropy; 
I  earnestly  hope'  that  this  benevolent  project  will  meet 
with  the  support  of  every  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  all  will  unite  in  promoting  a  scheme  which,  if 
fully  carried  out,will  afford  assistance  to  their  brethren, 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  a  refuge  to  them  in  old  age. 
I  am  ready  to  add  my  humble  contribution  towards 
this  charitable  purpose,  and  shall  be  happy  to  forward 
it  through  the  medium  of  your  Agricultural  Journal, 
if  so  permitted. — F.,  Berks.  [We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  and  transmit  subscriptions  ;  or  they  may  be  at 
once  sent  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Burrell,  No.  18,  North-street, 
Brighton.] 

Threshing  Machine  v.  Flail. — I  read  with  some  in- 
terest the  article  in  your  last  paper — "  Threshing  Ma- 
chine v.  Flail ;"  and  whilst  on  the  one  hand  I  am  no 
opponent  of  the  former-  on  the  score  of  injury  to  the 
labourer,  for  I  believe  it  is  innocent  of  any  such  trans- 
gression, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  advocates  have  been  far  too  lenient  in  passing  over, 
or  but  slightly  adverting  to,  its  injurious  effects  on  the 
grain,  more  especially  Barley.  These  are  so  great,  as 
in  many  cases  to  render  the  corn  so  threshed  totally 
unfit  for  malting  purposes.  I  speak  not  lightly  ;  but 
from  an  experience  of  15  years  to  the  extent  of  8000  to 
10,000  quarters  annually,  and  to  prove  the  immense 
superiority  to  the  maltster  of  flail-threshed  over  engine- 
threshed  Barley,  I  inclose  samples  of  malt,  both  at  14 
days'  old  from  the  couch  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  "  Look 
on  this  picture  and  ou  that  ! "  Now  turn  to  the  other 
two  samples  of  dry  Barley — the  one  from  the  engine, 
the  other  from  the  flail.  Naturally,  the  first  is  the 
best;  but  it  has  been  so  skinned,  broken,  and  be  devilled 
by  the  machine,  as  to  be,  if  not  wholly  unfit,  greatly  in- 
jured for  malting  purposes.  It  has  been  literally  engine- 
turned  from  a  malting  to  a  grinding  Barley.  Shillings 
per  quarter  would  not  make  it  equal  to  the  flailed.  I 
may  be  told  that  the  engine  here  used  was  a  bad  one,  or 
if  good,  improperly  used.  It  is  an  old  but  a  true  say- 
ing, that  bad  workmen  often  complain  of  their  tools.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  bad  machines.  Agri- 
cultural mechanism  is  far  too  advanced  in  the  present 
day  to  warrant  any  such  belief  ;  but  I  certainly  do  be- 
lieve they  are  too  often  abused  by  unskilful  persons, who, 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  do  not  care  how  they  mu- 
tilate the  corn,  so  as  they  but  get  it  out  of  the  straw.  If 
I  am  told  that  this  is  an  argument  rather  against  the 
abuse  than  the  use  of  the  machine,  my  answer  is  that 
this  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil.     We,  the  malsters,  can- 


not pretend  to  instruct  the  fanners  in  mechanical  know-  .  your  correspondents  "  J.  S."  and  '•  D.  S.  E.  To  the 
ledge.  The  fault  may  rest  with  them  ;  but  the  effects  |  former,  for  pointing  out  the  best  and  most^  profitable 
must  be  and  are  visited  on  us.  In  plain  English  the 
machines  are  ruining  our  best  Barleys. — Samuel  Taylor, 
Stike  Ferry.  [The  samples  certainly  bear  out  the  as- 
sertions of  our  correspondent.  That  there  are,  how. 
ever,  machines  which  when  properly  worked,  answer 
better  iu  this,  or  in  all  other  respects,  than  the  flail,  is 
evident  from  the  partiality  of  Scotch  maltsters  for  engine- 
threshed  Barley.  J 

Tenants'  Rights.— A  great  deal  of  your  valuable 
Paper  has  been  taken  up  lately  with  tenants'  rights  ; 
what  are  they  ?  There  seems  to  be  as  many  different 
opinions  on  that  subject  as  there  are  on  the  Potato 
disease.  I  see  by  the  Daily  News,  of  the  12th  inst., 
that  Mr.  Pusey  said  at  the  Smithfield  Club  dinner  that 
he  had  drawn  up  a  lease  for  his  tenants,  which  he  found 
to  work  well,  but  will  he  undertake  to  say  that  it  would 
work  well  for  all  places  and  all  counties  ?  The  custom 
of  the  county  is  another  thing  that  the  farmers  talk 
much  of  ;  what  is  it?  Will  any  one  say  that  the  custom 
of  Middlesex  (I  believe  there  is  none)  would  do  for 
Buckinghamshire.  I  believe  that  no  code  of  laws  can 
be  drawn  up  to  suit  all  parties  and  all  places.  Land- 
lords' rights  and  tenants'  rights  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  a 
nut-shell.  I  would  say  to  the  tenant  come  out,  and 
leave  your  "  law"  craft  behind  you  ;  and  to  the  landlord, 
throw  all  your  little  prejudice  overboard;  meet  each 
other  upon  just  terms  ;  look  at  the  state  the  farm  is  in  ; 
if  it  is  near  the  market  or  far  off,  roads  good  or  bad  ; 
and  then  throw  customs  of  the  county  and  all  other 
things  overboard .  Ploughings,  dressings,  half-dressings, 
and  other  impruvements,  are  things  to  squabble  about. 
Before  all  or  any  of  these  things  are  done,  let  the 
tenant  give  notice  to  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  that  he 
may  see  that  they  are  done  ;  and  if  done  properly, 
there  will  be  no  dispute  about  allowing  for  them.  If  there 
should  be,  the  landlord  or  his  agent  is  a  rogue.  I  have 
been  a  visitor  to  the  Smithfield  Show  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  read  evil  reports  and  good  reports,  but  the 
best  that  I  have  met  with  is  a  leader  on  the  subject  in 
the  Daily  News  of  the  12th  instant.  I  should  like  for 
all  breeders  and  feeders  to  see  it,  and  say  whether  it  is 
correct  or  not.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  me 
troublesome,  but  when  I  see  so  much  foolishness  I  can- 
not withhold  my  pen. — Brutus. 

The   Liverpool  Swede.  — Thin  Sowing.— I  read  with 

much  pleasure  the  account  by  "  Amicus,"  p.  828,  of  a 

crop  of  Swedes,  which  he  says  averaged  2  feet  i\  inches 

from  plant  to  plant.     I  think  the  large  crop  may  be  in 

a  good  degree  attributed  to  the  room  allowed  the  plants 

to  arrive  at  perfection,  as  well  as  to  the  liquid  manure. 

More  crops  are  diminished  by  crowding  the  plants  than 

by  allowing  plenty  of  room.     I  once  calculated  a  table 

of  crops  at  every  distance  from  one  foot  from  plant  to 

plant,  to  6  feet ;  and  am  satisfied  that  larger  crops  may 

be  obtained  by  allowing  plenty  of  interval  to  well  work 

the    soil   during  the  growth  of  plants.     For  instance, 

Turnips  at  2  feet  asunder  every  way,  and  averaging  ten 

pounds  per  plant,  will  produce  50  tons  per  acre.     That 

they  will  attain  this  size   is  certain.     I  remember  once 


they  ' 

walking  over  a  field  of  red  Norfolk  Turnips,  broadcast, 
and  meeting  with  one  standing  alone  which  weighed 
23  lbs.,  and  measured  4H  inches  in  circumference. 
Again,  suppose  a  crop  of  Cabbages,  at  4  feet  from  plant 
to  plant,  weighing  30  lbs.  each  (and  I  have  grown  them 
40  lbs.),  the  crop  will  be  40  tons  per  acre.  Although  I 
so  strongly  recommend  plenty  of  room  for  green  crops, 
I  am  not  a  convert  to  the  thin-sowing  of  corn ;  long  and 
dearly  bought  experience  convinced  me  that  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  allow  seed  enough  ;  there  is  seldom  too 
much  plant  in  spring — Lusor. 

Farm  Accounts. — In  a  former  number  you  very 
shortly  and  very  clearly  stated  how  a  Dr.  and  Cr. 
account  of  a  farm  may  be  kept,  and  on  which  side  the 
balance  should  be  placed.  Seeing  you  have  resumed  it 
last  week,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  question. 
I  here  briefly,  and  in  round  numbers,  give  you  my 
account  according  to  your  former  directions. 


Farm 
Jan.  1, 1S46.— To 
stock  taken  Dec, 
31,  1845,  including 
cattle,  hay,  straw, 
Oats,  and  Potatoes, 
all  of  which  have 
been  consumed  on 
the  farm  £400 

To  cash  paid  out 
including  labour, 
lime,  draining,  &c.    300 


£700     0     0 


Dec.  10,  1846.— 
By  live  and  dead 
stock ,  Oats,  hay, 
straw,  Potatoes,  all 
of  which  will  be 
consumed  on  the 
land  £100 

By  cash  received 
for  stock,  &c.  200 


So  that  it  would  appear  that  I  am  minus  100/.  I  have 
expended  100/.  in  draining,  liming,  &c,  which  is  hardly 
fair,  perhaps,  to  charge  on  one  year.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  be  informed  on  is  this  :— Whether  having  on 
the  1st  of  January  last,  taken  hay,  straw,  Oats,  into 
stock,  and  consumed  them  on  the  farm,  I  ought  to 
.■I  credit  the  farm  their  value,  as  though  I  had  sold  them  ; 
for  then  I  should  have  credited  the  farm  for  so  much 
cash  received.  Of  the  straw  of  1845,  and  taken  in  to 
stock  1st  January,  1846  ;  for  instance,  I  made  and 
carried  out  upwards  of  200  one-horse  cart-loads  of  dung 
for  Turnips,  Grass,  and  for  the  crops  now  on  the 
ground.  It  appears  to  me  the  Oats,  straw,  &c,  then 
taken  in  to  stock,  ought  to  be  credited  somewhere  and 
some  how,  and  in  settling  my  small  accounts  it  is  the 
disposal  of  this  stock  which  puzzles  me. —  W.  Northum- 
briensis.     [See  Leader  of  to-day.] 

Poultry,  their  Diseases,   and   Incitements  to    Lay- 
ing.— Breeders  of  poultry  are    specially    indebted  to 


mode  of  training  fowls  to  lay  ;  and  to  the  latter,  for 
indicating  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Both  these  matters  interest  me,  in 
common  with  others;  and  I  do  hope  "  D.  S.  E."  will 
continue  to  enlighten  us  on  a  subject  he  appears  so  well 
to  understand — 1  mean,  the  Diseases  of  Poultry.  No 
person  can  take  more  pains  than  I  do  with  my  fowls. 
The  place  I  have  assigned  them  is  favoured  both  by 
nature  and  art.  I  have  built  them  snug  habitations, 
carefully  protected  at  all  points  from  north  and  east 
winds,  and  I  provide  them  daily  all  the  little  luxuries  in 
which  they  delight.  Still,  either  from  our  variable  cli- 
mate or  from  some  other  cause,  at  present  unknown, 
I  have  several  of  my  most  choice  fowls  on  the  list  of 
"  incurables."  Those  which  appear  to  suffer  most  are- 
the  gold-spangled  Bantams,  known  as  Sir  John  Se- 
bright's  breed.  They  are  perpetually  gaping,  their 
eyes  inflamed,  their  heads  swollen.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  their  eye-lids  and 
nostrils,  particularly  at  night ;  and  this  I  cannot  effec- 
tually remove.  In  the  day  time  they  droop,  are  dainty 
over  their  food,  sit  solitary,  and  seem  gradually  wasting 
away.  Can  this  be  the  roup  ?  I  am  told  that 
baneful  disorder  is  superinduced  by  cold,  dirt, 
hot  feeding,  and  the  want  of  clean  water.  Now, 
as  I  scrupulously  guard  against  all  these  evils, 
I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  why  and  because  of  my  fowls,'' 
visitation.  They  have  plenty  of  play-ground  allotted 
them,  aud  are  abundantly  supplied  with  grit,  ashes,  dry 
mould,  vegetables,  &c,  &c,  as  recommended  by  "J.  S." 
Still  they  do  not  thrive.  Perhaps  some  of  your  intelli- 
gent correspondents  will  be  kind  enough  to  throw  a 
light  upon  what,  to  me,  is  as  puzzling  as  it  is  distress- 
ing ;  for  I  dearly  love  all  animals  under  my  care  to  be 
well  aud  happy.  I  shall  immediately  adopt  the  system 
pointed  out  by  "J.  S."  as  being  calculated  to  make 
fowls  lay.  A  constant  succession  of  eggs,  during 
each  month  in  the  year,  is  as  desirable  as  it  appears 
easy,  by  proper  and  judicious  management.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  welcome  addition  to  one's  revenue. —  William 
Kidd,  Sanders'  Cottage,  New  Road,  Hammersmith, 
Dec.  12. 

A  Falling  off  in  the  Milk.— On  reading  your  Paper 
to-day,  my  attention  was  attracted,  in  your  Notices  to 
Correspondents,  to  the  following  :  "  Milk  Cow.— H.  W. 
— We  cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  milk." 
It  savours  somewhat  of  self-assurance,  or  clairvoyance, 
in  me  to  endeavour  to  answer  a  question  put  to  you,  the 
words  of  which  are  left  to  my  own  imagination.  Two 
years  since,  within  five  miles  of  town,  a  gentleman  kept 
a  cow  upon  two  paddocks  of  an  acre  each ;  the  cow,, 
an  Alderney  half-bred,  yielded  her  required  quantity  of 
milk  when  in  one  paddock,  but  neither  gypsum,  guano,, 
nor  other  agricultural  essences,  could  alter  the  soil,  to 
produce  milk  from  grazing  in  the  other ;  the  cow- 
doctor's  bill  in  the  meantime  was  increasing.  Two  pigs 
who  were  turned  out  every  morning,  and  yet  appeared 
in  a  state  of  repletion,  were  physicked.  It  was  altoge- 
ther unaccountable.  The  idea  of  a  pig  sucking  a  cow, 
suggested  by  the  writer,  was  as  much  scouted  as  the 
probability  of  a  hedgehog  doing  the  same  thing.  How- 
ever, the  pigs  one  morning,  when  let  out  (after  perhaps 
a  stronger  decoction  than  usual,  over  night,  had  excited 
impatient  cravings  of  hunger),  at  once  ran  to  the  cow 
that  was  standing,  and  though  their  hind  legs  were  only 
on  the  grouud,  the  cow  stood  quietly  while  they  were 
sucking  her  teats  ;  and  this  secret  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
milk,  or  lusits  natures,  was  solved.  And  the  probability 
is,  the  same  event  often  occurs  in  farm-yards,  when  cows 
lying  down,  and  pigs,  foraging  about  the  litter,  fall  in 
with  the  udder.  The  circumstance  would  not  be  per- 
ceived, perhaps,  unless  the  cow  was  standing,  and  then 
only  would  be  attempted  by  a  pig  whose  instinct  had 
led  him  to  the  agreeable  repast  before. — L.  A. 

Dairy  Management.—"  Lactometer"  says,  "  I  write 
to  ask  if  any  of  your  correspondents  will  give  me  their 
experience  as  regards  setting  milk  pans  on  stone  or 
wooden  shelves.  My  dairy  does  not  answer  so  well  as 
it  ought  to  do,  considering  the  care  and  good  feeding 
my  cows  have.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  whether 
woodeu  shelves  are  preferable  to  stone  ones,  especially 
iu  the  winter  season."  [The  dairy  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  aud  constantly  as  possible  at  a  temperature  of 
about  45°  F.]  ,     -  .. 

Thrashing  Machines.— Which  of  the  following  sorts 
of  thrashing  machines  would  you  prefer— Meikle  s 
Scotch,  the  English,  or  the  Pegdrum  machine.  Which 
requires  the  least  power  to  drive,  and  which  does  its 
work  the  best  2  I  have  at  present  a  Scotch  one,  but  as  I 
fancy  it  does  not  do  its  work  so  clean  as  it  should  do,  I 
am  inclined  to  change  it  for  one  that  would  do  it  better, 
being  fully  aware  that  the  saving  of  grain  would  soon 
repay  the  difference  between  the  value  of  it  and  a  first- 
rate  one.  But  perhaps  the  machine  is  not  in  fault,  but 
my  not  knowing  the  proper  distance  of  the  rollers,  and 
the  concave  from  the  edge  of  the  beaters.  It  is 
a  machine  which  three  horses  can  work  comfortably. 
The  drum  makes  290  revolutions  per  minute  ;  has  four 
beaters  ;  is  4  feet  long  :  and  from  the  outside  edge  of 
one  beater  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  opposite  beater,  is- 
3  feet  3  inches.  The  rollers  make  70  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  they  are  placed  |  of  an  inch  clear  from  the 
edge  of  the  beater  ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  concave  the 
same  distance  ;  and  top  or  farthest  side  of  it  from  the 
rollers  about  an  inch  from  beaters.  Is  this  the  proper 
distance  ?  Do  the  beaters  go  too  fast  or  too  slow  i  ur 
is  the  speed  of  the  rollers  correct  to  the  speed  oi  the 
drum?      I  have   80  acres  of  arable  land  on  which 
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I    intend     house-feeding    25     head     of     cattle,    and  I      Mr.  Clark  of  Ulva  said,  that  so  far  as  the  range  of 
three   horses,  the    manure    of   winch  will  enable  me    his  observation  extended  over  the  Western  Highlands 
to   carry   on    the    four-course    rotation;    but    if   *h«    and  IdUh^o  +i,-  :„i,.t.:i._i.  .c  ,«         ,      ,...        °    . .  . 
expected, 


the    four-course 
as     may   be 


but 
the 


if    the 
horses 


crops  produce,  a=>  wny  uc  eApet'Ltu,  me  nurses 
may  work  the  land  well,  but  not  have  tirtie  to  thrash  all 
the  grain  ;  as  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  cattle 
will  want  straw  when  the  horses  will  be  badly  wanted 
on  the  land.  Now,  will  it  be  better  to  have  an  extra 
horse,  or  a  small  non-condensing  steam-engine.  I  can 
procure  good  coals  to  work  the  engine,  at  the  best  hand, 
from  10  to  lis.  per  ton  ;  the  waste  steam  can  be  made 
to  pass  the  outside  of  a  pan,  and  so  be  making  com- 
pound after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Warnes,  whilst  the 
engine  is  working,  which  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
fuel  ;  and  the  spare  hands  on  the  farm  can  be  thrashing 
whilst  the  horses  are  at  work,  which  should  never  be 
neglected.— Mona's  Isle.  [We  prefer  the  English 
machine,  and  should  recommend  keeping  a  hand  or  two 
more  at  work  with  the  spade,  &c,  and  thus  let  your 
horses  off  to  thrash,  instead  of  having  a  steam-engine 
on  so  small  a  farm.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will 
speak  of  your  thrashing  machine.] 

On  Feeding  for  Profit.— In  watching  the  progress  of 
events  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  hints  are  thrown 
away,  when  they  might  be  acted  upon  with  advantage, 
although  at  a  future  period  circumstances  compel  their 
observance.  I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from 
reading  an  account  of  the  want  of  cheap  meat  in  the 
markets,  which  the  farmers  must  remedy,  unless  they 
intend  foreigners  to  supply  the   deficiencv,    which   in 
course  of  a  few  months  they  will  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish, and  in  which  they  will  succeed.     It  is  refreshing 
to  observe  influential  journals  taking  up  the  subject  of 
stuffing  prize  beasts  till  they  become  a  mass  of  fat. 
Some  months  ago  I  touched  upon  this  question,  point- 
ing out  the  absurdity  of  giving  premiums  to  men  who, 
regardless  of  expence,  pampered  up  animals  disgusting 
to  the  sight,  and  useless  as  food.     At  the  time  I  was 
rather  abused,  as  beiug  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of 
such  experiments  ;  however,  I  cannot  yet  understand 
what  great  gain  there  can  be  to  the  community  at  large 
in  noblemen  and  gentlemen   year   after   year  feeding 
Herefords,  Durhatms,  &c,  breeds  well  known  (till  they 
cannot  move),  without  following  my  former  suggestion 
of  keeping  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  account,  which  would  then 
prove  the  real  benefit  of  increasing  the  weight  of  tallow 
for  the  sake  of  a  Medal.     On  an  experienced  farmer 
being  asked  the  other  day  why  he  did  not  show  his 
animals  at  the  agricultural  meetings,  he  answered,  "  I 
farm  for  profit."     I  should  like  to  see  prizes  introduced 
Sor  the  best  crops  of  Wheat,  or  other  grain,  roots,  &c, 
produced  at  the  least  cost,  and  the  land  left  in  good 
health  for  the  next  sowing.     Also  for  the  best  animals 
ready  for  the  butcher,  reared  at  the  smallest  outlay. 
Ihis  would  be  a  criterion  of  businesslike  farming,  and 
require  economy  in  all  its  branches Falcon. 


„_  „-.  S>ocfctifs. 

A^i^0  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A^culM!jfeq(T?thlyfeetin"  a  communication  on 
Agricu  tural   Statist.cs,  from   Mr.    Sandars  of   Hemel 

Hempstead,  in  England,  was  read,  with  forms  ofp« 
posed  returns  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  produce  of  the 
country  in  cattle  and  crops  of  every  description.  The 
ance  anl'  fv  '  "^  "?•  *«  subJe<"  -as  one  of  import! 
£11'  f  1  7TS  peeullM  luterest  afc  tIle  P^sent  junc- 
ture it  had  been  remitted  by  the  directors  to  the 
meeting  m  order  that  any  member  of  the  Society  might 

rtar TtoTT10',  °f  e"nicatia§  his  views  gin 
regaid  to  it.  He  adverted  to  the  total  want  of  all 
fflaehmery  fox-  arriving  at  any  estimate  on  lie 
reliance  could  be  placed,  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country  available  for  the  food  of  the  population 
The-next  subject  brought  before  the  meetings  the 
changes  rendered  necessary  in  agriculture  colseque.it 

Wl  thatT  f  ?"  F°tat°i  CV°P-  The  Secretary^  en' 
tioned  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Dr 
Cesner,  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  in  reference  to  two' 

to  be  tiiPd8en°US  ?°.that  Climate<  -commended  by  h™ 
to  be  tried  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  Dr.  Gesne" 
had  shipped  a  parcel  of  roots,  addressed  to  the  Society 

of  he  SttT^T  aStra-V"  Th-a«ve  namTs 
vi  me  plants  are  Saa-gaa-ban  and  Mus-qua-sete  thp 
former  of  which  Dr.  Gesner  states  to  VZ  G  rye e 
Ap,osofL,nn£Eus,and  the  latter  the  Claytonia  Vii"  ! 
nicaofLinuceus.  A  letter  was  read,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  by  Colonel  Kinloch  of  Kilry,  in  which  that 

fa"e  thTmr0™611^  that  the  S°ciet '  should  en  ou 
a  nlnt  f?  g,e"eral  1Dt™duction  of  Mangold  Wurze 
a  plant  the  cultivation  of  which  was  in  general  but 

a  merf  "Hehadnv"  ^  diStriCtS  Unk™  " 
at ™e  rate  o V  ♦         ****  ZUSed  S°me  in  his  S^'den 
leaves      Th„  T  ?°  a,Cre'  exclusive  of  stems  and 

Sitetff though  a  g00d  deeP  soii'  was * 

years  w^'hgvtb?en,SCOUrge-cropPed  for  nine  or  ten 
none X  S  "tt,e  dung  for  the  Usttl™  years,  and 
a  littlJ  h        i    e  -Crop  wa8  sown  with  some  guano   and 

niP  on  Te  tm"  *'  ^  SlVe<3eS  a»d  ^'Z- 
Had  tL         saine  ground  were  not  nearly  so  heavy 

tofbt  but?„auh.beel1  Pr^fly  ma^ed,yhe  hadTo 
anfhe  conceded  itTPv1W0Ul,d  ''aVe  e*ceeded  40  tons  ; 
the  garden  o  t?,ec:ttaef:P,aT-  V*"1'  SUitabIe  ** 
trenched  and  manured  8Th'e  Seot>  ™  ^^  we" 
Mr.  MacCornv,^l77f  M    •       Secretary  mentioned  that 

raised  iMoth"  Ltent  ofln8°n  S   Ire'and  had  this  >e™ 

bis  calculation.^^LldTorbrrtreVrbr'1' !U 
-(Irish  Farmers'  Gazelle,  28th  Nov)  C1'°P- 


and  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  great  risk  which  attends  trusting 
to  the  Potato  next  year  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  His 
observations  applied  particularly  to  the  small  farmer 
aud  crofter.  Hitherto  these  had  looked  on  the  Potato 
as  their  chief,  if  not  their  only,  food  ;  and  in  a  year  like 
the  present,  when  that  support  had  failed,  they  neces- 
sarily were  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  famine.  The 
season  was  approaching  for  preparing  the  ground  for 
next  year's  crop  ;  and,  if  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sound  and  untainted  Potato  seed,  there  was  added  the 
chances  of  the  same  unknown  and  undefined  malady 
again  making  its  appearance  to  blight  the  prospects  of 
the  poor  man,  surely  it  was  but  reasonable  that  atten- 
tion should  now  be  turned  more  to  the  cultivation  of 
something  else.  He  thought  that  in  the  localities  of 
which  he  spoke,  the  sowing  of  Oats  and  Bere,  or  Bar- 
ley should  be  more  largely  resorted  to,  aud  the  raising 
ot  iurnip  and  Carrot,  which  succeed  admirably,  and 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  West  Highlands  and  islands 

Mr.  Dickson,  Sauchton  Mains,  said  he  had  grown 
Mangold  Wurzel  for  three  years  consecutively,  and 
that  he  had  given  it  up,  finding  that  it  did  not  produce 
a  heavier  crop,  and  was  not  more  fattening  than  Turnip 
But  it  might  be  desirable,  however,  to  introduce  it  as 
a  change  in  the  Turnip  rotation. 

Mr.  Milne  referred  to  an  elaborate  experiment  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  as  detailed  in  the 
journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
for  1841.  Of  two  animals  selected,  one  was  fed  for  a 
month  on  Swedes,  and  the  other  on  Mangold  Wurzel 
The  food  was  then  changed,  No.  1  was  put  on  Mangold" 
»?  , ;  Lon  Swedes>  and  again  both  were  put  on 
Mangold  Wurzel.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  under 
every  trial,  showed  the  Mangold  Wurzel  to  be  much 
superior  to  Swedes  in  producing  weight. 

Mr.  Milne,  of  Miluegraden,  read   a  report  by  the 
directors  on  the  Drainage  Act,  9th  and  10th  Victoria 
cap.  101      The  objects  of  the  Act  are  the  increase  of 
the  productiveness  and  value  of  land  by  drainage-,  the 
employment  of  agricultural  labour,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  of  the  community.    To  effect  these 
important  purposes,   an   advance  of  two   millions   for 
Ureat  Britain,  and  one  million  for  Ireland,  is  authorised 
to  be  made   by  the  Treasury  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund.     Ihe  inclosure  commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  are  nominated  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
act  into  execution  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  applications 
from  Scotland  for  advances  under  it  must  be  addressed 
to   them.     The   financial    advantages   offered    by   the 
measure  to  a  party  taking  advantage  of  it  are,  that  the 
outlay  expended  on  his  draining  is  advanced  to  him   in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  bearing  interest  at  6i  per  cent,  for 
a  period  of  twenty- two  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
the  debt  is  extinguished.    In  other  words,  the  borrower 
gives  4  per  cent,  for  the  advance,  and  2  s-  for  twenty- 
two  years  to  pay  it  ..off ;  and  if  4  per  cent",  be  taken  as 
the    ordinary  rate   at   which   country   gentlemen   can 
borrow,  tha  necessary  calculation  would  show  that  2i 
per  cent    will  not  in    twenty-two    years  wipe    off  the^ 
whole  of  the  sum   received.     There   is,  besides,    the 
benefits   of  an   accumulation   and   extinction   of  debt 
within  a  limited  period,  in  a  manner  which   cannot 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  be  commanded— 
and  that  without  any  of  the  expenses  attending   the 
occasional  transfer  of  securities  and  termly  payments 
of  interest.     In  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  there 
is     fortunately,  no  expensive   preliminary   procedure, 
ihe    machinery   provided    by   the  Act    is   as    simple 
and    economical    as    could   be    devised,  and   may   be 
worked   by  any   country   gentleman,   while  the   com- 
missioners   are    ready    to    give   effect    to    it,    so    ps 
to  expose  applicants  to  the  smallest  possible  expense 
Ihe    report    referred    in    terms    of     high     eulogium 
to   a  printed   letter   circulated   by    Mr.  Blamire,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  which,  though  not  an  official  com- 
munication, might  be  read  as  an  exposition  of  the  in- 
terpretation which  Mr.  Blamire  believes  his  colleagues 
are  disposed  to  give  to  the  Act.     The  principal  advan- 
tages held  forth  were,  that  the  commissioners  would 
to  save  expense,  name  as  inspectors  trustworthy  persons 
residing  within  the  district  from  which  an  application 
was  presented  that  proprietors  would  not,  in  draining 
be  trammelled  by  any  precise  rule  or  system,  but   that 
each  operation  should  be  conducted  according  to  its 
own  circumstances  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  uncultivated 
lands,  expenditure  m  trenching  will  probably  be  autho- 
rised as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  drainage.     The 
report     contains     some    suggestions    offered    by    the 
directors  winch  will  be  published  at  length  in  the  Trans- 

ten,02vV1th -the  JOTnal-  V  Str0"gly  Jesses  °D  «* 
kndht£      £  m,P°rtance  of    co-operating   with    their 

andlords  when  necessary,  by  joining  in  their  applica- 
lh?tZ d  ^coming  parties  in  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  interest,  which  by  the  Act  they  are  entitled  to  do  • 
nWt  C0Dtw  !?  hZ  grossing  the  opinion  of  the 
lanrwH  f      '     *H  Aet  C°nferS  a  great    boon   on  the 

anded  interest,  and  particularly  on  proprietors  holdin- 
their  estates  under  settlements  of  entail  B 
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SOCIETY 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT 
OF  IRELAND. 

Dec  19 ,a1m3Le"ftre?tinS  °ftllis  So«ety -as  held  on 
,wi'i  *i  c  iolIow'ngare  extracts  from  the  report 
read  by  the  Secretary  :—  ^ 

"  The  continued  infliction  of  the  Potato  disease  has 

occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  council  since  the 

[last  meeting.     The  effect  of  the  visitation  has  been 


universally  felt  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  ag 
tural  community,  and  the  most  serious  consequ.n, 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  changes  which  must I) 
place  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  destruction  of 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  staple  food  of  so 
a  portion  of  our  population — In  accordance  witl 
wish  of  many  influential  members  of  the  Society 
council  have  offered  the  gold  medal  for  '  The  best  I 
on  the  system  of  cropping  and  mode  of  cuhivatiin 
land  which  should  be  henceforth  adopted  by  the  :it 
farmers  of  Ireland  ;  aud  they  confidently  hope  thaE 
effect  of   this  prize  will  be    the  publication   of  |,c 
practical  instruction  suited  to  the  capacity  and  mesj 
the  small  farmers  of  the  country.'—  When  the  So  .| 
was  originally  founded  in  1841,  the  following  regulic 
was  adopted,  commonly  known  as  the  14th  rule,  vL 
'That  it  be  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Society  tlj  i 
question  shall  be  discussed  at  any  of  its  meetings  \> 
political  tendency,  or  which  shall  refer  to  any  m.'ie 
to  be  brought  forward  or  pending  in  either  Hous  U 
parliament.'     This  was  taken  from  the   rules  oi|i 
Royal  English  and  Highland  Societies,  and  was  fr 
principally,  it  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  guai 
against  discussion  on  subjects  connected  with  the  d 
then  levied    on  the  importation    of    foreign    cor 
Influenced  altogether  by  considerations  of  the  pre 
emergency  and  the  sudden  and   grievous  aftlictioW 
tnose   whose   interests  they   represented,   the   colli 
thought    themselves    justified   in    departing    in 
measure  from  the  letter  in  the  above  rule,  and  ac 
ingly,    when    it    was   known    that    Government 
determined  to  avert  the  calamity  which  it  had  pie 
Providence  to   inflict  upon   this  island   by  the   di 
imposition  of  taxation  ;  and  moreover,  wheu  it  appe; 
that  this  taxation  would  be  attended  by  the  expendi 
of  immense  sums  of  money,  in  the  execution  of  pi 
works  of  very  questionable  utility,  aud  not  in  operat 
of  a  profitable  and  reproductive  nature.     At  a  mee 
of  the  council,  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  Septen 
last,  the    Earl  of  Charlemont,    vice-president,  in 
chair,  it  was  resolved—'  That,  after  full  considerate 
the  question,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  council  that 
propositions    then   proposed,   or   any    suggestions 
couucil  may  consider   it  their   duty   to   make    at 
present  crisis  as  to  the  profitable  employment  of  m 
labouring  population  appeared  to   be  in   any  wayla 
infringement  of  the   14th  rule.'     This  resolution 
subsequently   confirmed  at  a   further  meeting  of 
council  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  September  it 
Many  of  the  best  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Sock* 
having  since,  however,  expressed  the  strongest  apJL 
hension  that  even  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  porjti 
of  the  rule  would  ultimately  lead  to  discussions  not  j 
fessed  or  contemplated  by  those  who  proposed  the  i 
pension,  the  council  have  unanimously  come  to  the 
termination  of  recommending  to  the  meeting  that 
14th  rule  should  be  restored  in  its  integrity,  and  t 
an  additional  rule  be  adopted  with  reference  to 
general  rules  of  the  Society,  as  will,  they  conceive,  fi 
satisfy  the  objections,  and   quiet  the  apprehensions 
those  who  are  anxious  that  the  Society  should  be  can- 
on in  strict  conformity  with  its  original  rules.— In  ci 
eluding  these  observations,  the  Council  have  to  reg 
that  the  support  which  the  Society  has  hitherto  reeen 
from  the  lauded  proprietors  in   Ireland  has  not  be 
equal  to  their  anticipations.     Of  the  different  noblei* 
who  have  estates  in  Ireland  there  are  no  less  than  1 
who  have  never  contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  Socie 
There  are  only  the  names  of  31  of  the  members  of  Pi 
hament  for  Ireland  on  the  list  of  its  supporters,  and  t 
same  want  of  active  co-operation  exists  amongst   t 
other  large  proprietors.  This  apathy  is  the  more  exti 
ordinary  when  contrasted  with  the  spirit  and  emulati 
which   the   proceedings   of  your   Society   has   excit 
among  the  farming  classes,  who,  by  the  interest  th 
express,  and  their  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  t 
opportunities  of  improvement  which   it  affords,   be 
ample  testimony  to  its  merits  ;  yet  it  is  to  those  W. 
possess  property,  and  whose  tenants  derive  benefit  frc 
the  exertions  of  the  Society,  that  the  council  have  re 
son  to  look  for  co-operation  and  support.     The  coun^ 
have  also  to  state  that  arrangements  have  been  ma. 
for  holding  the  next  great  cattle  show  and  annual  met 
mg  of  the  Society  in   Londonderry,  which  will  tal 
place  in  the  month  of  August  next  under  the  patrona; 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  connected  with  that  localityi 
—The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Dm 
of  Leinstek,  seconded  by  the  Eakl  of  Clancarty,  ar 
carried  unanimously.— Mr.  Lambart  then  moved  th; 
the   14  th  general  rule  of  the  Society,  which  had  bee 
partially  suspended  at  the  late  special  meeting,  held  ft 
that  purpose,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  November  las 
should  be  restored  to  the  code  of  fundamental  rules,  ij 
all  its  integrity.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimous!) 
—Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  proposed  the  next  rest 
lution,  that  no  general  rule  of  the  Society  be  hencefort 
rescinded,  suspended,  or  altered,  except  at  one  or  othe! 
ot  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  then  onl 
upon    the    recommendation    of    the    council    adopte 
at   a    meeting    of    the    council    held   one    month    a 
least  before  said  stated  meeting,  and   promulgated  b 
public  notice  to  the  members  of  the  Society  one  fortnigh 
previously.— Mr.  Charles  Roper  seconded  the  motion 
and  it  was  adopted  unanimously.    A  resolution  was  thei 
passed  regretting  that  the  suspension  of  the  14  th  Rut 
had  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Ltinster  ami 
hoping  that  his  Grace  would  again  resume  the  position 
ot  President  of  the  Society — The  Duke  of  Leinstei! 
returned  thanks.     He  said  that  the  proceedings  of  flu 
day  showed    him    that  the  Society    appreciated    th. 
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BELFAST  FLAX  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Committee,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  it  was  stated  that  arrangements  were  being 
Bade  by  the  landlords  in  the  south  for  the  supply  of 
irime  Riga  and  Dutch  sowing  seed  to  their  tenants,  in 
nany  cases  giving  the  seed  on  credit  until  the  har- 
vesting of  the  Flax  crop,  a  course  which  would  ensure 
in  extensive  breadth  being  sown,  and  would  secure 
;ood  fresh  seed  for  the  farmers.  The  description  of 
eed  hitherto  used  iu  the  south  and  west  has  been  of  the 
.•orst  possible  kinds  ;  but  the  farmers  have  been  con- 
cnt  with  it,  as  they  have,  until  now,  merely  sown  small 
latches  of  Flax,  for  spinning  and  weaving  into  a 
lomestic  manufacture  of  linen,  and  not  for  sale,  like 
ny  other  agricultural  produce  ;  hence  cheapness  was 
onsidered  by  them  more  important  than  quality.  In 
llusion  to  this  point,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from 
lie  Very  Reverend  T.  Mathew,  in  which  he  remarks  : 

A  respectable  firm  in  Cork,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
nportatioti  of  Flax  seed,  candidly  admit  that  the 
'utch  seed  is  the  best,  but  that  it  is  not  fit  for  the  Cork 
laiket,  from  its  high  price.     The  cheap  American  and 

ussian  (Odessa)  seed,  though  inferior,  is  the  only 
ileable  article.  This  is  a  deplorable  prejudice,  and 
lould  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  your  honour- 
de  association.  If  Dutch  Flax  seed  was  imported,  and 
etributed  for  sale  amongst  the  different  police  stations 

Ireland,  it  would  be  purchased  with  avidity,  if  sold 

cost  price.  This  would  contribute  more  to  the  future 
•ofitable  employment  and  feeding  of  the  people  than 
iy  other  Government  relief.  The  good  would  be  per- 
anent.  Now  is  the  period,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
[nds  of  Potato  gardens  lie  uncultivated.  Should  this 
iportunity  be  neglected,  the  friends  of  humanity  will 
1 1  easily  be  able  to  repair  the  loss."  Among  the  cor- 
jspondence  submitted  to  the  meeting  was  a  letter  from 
r.  YVarnes,  of  Trimingham,  Norfolk,  of  which  the  fol- 
ding is  an  extract  : — "  The  use  of  Linseed,  to  fatten 
ttle,  is  every  day  becoming  more  popular  in  England, 

d  must  result,  I  think,  in  an  extended  cultivation  of 
ax,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  I  wish  I  could 
ar  that  the  Irish  farmers  were  more  alive  to  the  ira- 
;rtance  of  this  part  of  the  crop,  with  reference  to  the 
.nsumption  pf  it  on  their  farms."  The  Secretary  re- 
|rted  that  he  had  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Board 
j  Trade  with  the  usual  returns  of  the  quantities  of 
I  ix  and  seed  imported  during  1845,  and  the  nine 
.  inths  ended  1st  August,  1S46.  He  had,  in  addition, 
guested  this  year  a  return  of  the  quantities  of  Hemp 
j  ported,  as  the  question  had  been  of  late  raised, 
s  ether  it  might  not  be  of  importance  to  make  a  trial 
I  this  plant  in  Ireland.  The  return  of  the  quantity  of 
I  mp  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  given 
j  his  communication  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  is — for 
s  year  1845,  931, S50  cwt.  Taking  this  at  an  average 
.  ae  of  30/.  per  ton,  it  would  appear  that  1.397,775/.  had 
I  u  expended  for  this  article  in  one  year's  consump- 
Ji.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
juber,  a  report  of  his  trial  of  this  crop,  and  his  mode 
'  ultivation,  had  been  received  ;  and  to  Mr.  Niven,  of 

nbeg.  the  Society  was  indebted  for  a  report  of  the 

le   of  growth   practised   in   the   United   States    in 

erica.  These  would  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  of 
.  Society's  report  for  this  year,  when  published,  and 

ntion  directed  to  them,  with  a  view  of  inducing  gen- 
';  ten  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  to  experiment  on 
■f  capability  of  different  soils,"  and  especially  peat,  for 
^production  of  this  plant,  and  to  test  its  value  on  the 
!  e  of  profit. 


.  £0 
0 
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motives  that  had  compelled  him  to  resign  the  Presi-    the   different  seasons  should  consist  of  the   following    tenant  to  fatten  from  400  to  500  sheen  annoallv  n-  ;m' 

dency  of  the   Society.     There  were  so  many  subjects    provender,  commencing  September  29  :-  prove  that  number  to  the  amount  of  "00/    to  250/  ™r 

that  sucli  a  Society  could  consider,  that   there  was   no1 

necessity  for  infringing  a  rule   which  their    lamented 

founder  (Mr.  Purcell)  was  most  anxious  to  see  carried 

nut  in  its  strict  spirit ;  and  as  it  was  restored  to  its 

former  place  amongst  the  rules  he  would  again  take  the 

chair  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  would  always  feel 

the  kindness  ot  the  Society  in  replacing  him  in  it. — The 

meeting  shortly  after  broke  up. 


13  weeks— on  1J  bushels  of  bruised  Oats 
2  pecks  of  bruised  Beans 
1$  cwt.  of  hay 


13  weeks— 011  21  bushels  of  pollard 
,,  2  pecks  of  bruised  Beans 

„  Straw 

,,  70  lbs.  of  Turnips 
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Farmers'  Clubs. 

ehenham.— The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this 
: '  ■  was  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  30th.  The  show  of  fruit 
:  vegetables,  the  production  of  cottagers  in  that 
J.;e  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
I  .  was  smaller  than  on  former  occasions  ;  still  the 

.ty  ot  those  produced  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
:'  tous  exhibitions,  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
l  Meclu  took  occasion  to  impress  on  the  meeting  the 
tessityof  agricultural  improvement  by  deep  drain- 
:i:  ud  deep  cultivation.  The  two  must  be  united  for 
■1  >nt  deep  drainage,  said  Mr.  M.,  woe  betide  the 
jD.:ky  wigbt  who  might  resort  to  deep  cultivation 
!.<  ,vas  aware  there  was  a  prejudice  against  deep 
fit  age  on  stiff  clays.  He  was  anxious  that  every  one 
M  d  try  at  least  one  acre,  and  then  if  he  (Mr  M  ) 
.ftvrong,  they  might  convict  him  by  facts. 


13  weeks— on  2h  bushels  of  pollard  . . 
,,  2  pecks  of  bruised  Beans 

„  1£  cwt.  of  hay 


I  weeks — on  2  bushels  of  bran 

„  1  peck  of  Beans  .. 

,1  Cut  Clover,  Tares,  and  Pasture 


£0     6    9 
"  Mr.  Twynam,  after  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Gater's 
resolution,  proposed  the  following  kind  of  food,  as  an 
amendment,  commencing  in  the  autumn  : — 

13  weeks— on  1$  bushels  of  Oats       ..  ..£053 

,,  1  peek  of  Beans  ..  ..013 

,,  1  cwt.  of  hay  ..  . .     0    i    0 


13  weeks— on  2  bushels  of  Oats 
,,  1  peck  of  Beans 

„  1  cwt.  of  hay 


-on  1  bushel  of  Oats 

3  rods  of  Clover,  Vetches,  &c. 


>  weeks— on  1  bushel  of  Oats 
„  2J  rods  of  Clover 


£0    6    0 
"  After  many  other  gentlemen  had  spoken,  Mr.  Twy- 
nam's   amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Jan.  5,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ap- 
pleby opened  the  subject  for  discussion,  namely "  On 

the  best  method  of  cultivating  strong  clay  soils,  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  greatest  number  of  sheep,  and 
growing  the  most  corn,  at  the  least  expence." — "Upon  a 
strong  poor  wet  clay  land,  supposed  to  consist  of  200 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  from  10  to  20  acres  of  pasture 
land,  the  following  conditions  should  be  adopted  : — The 
lease  should  be  granted  for  not  less  than  14  or  16  years, 
landlord  should  do  all  the  underground  draining,  tenant 
paying  4/.  per  cent,  for  landlord's  outlay,  or  landlord 
find  tiles,  and  tenant  labour ;  tenant  should  be  recom- 
mended to  chalk,  but  not  obliged  to  do  so  ;  tenant 
should  be  paid  at  the  end  of  his  term  for  all  permanent 
improvements,  and  for  half  the  value  of  the  bone  ma- 
nure, or  other  artificial  manure  of  the  same  quality, 
used  in  the  farm  during  the  last  two  years,  and  also 
one  sixth  part  of  the  value  of  all  Linseed  cake  or  corn 
given  to  sheep  throughout  the  last  two  years.  The 
tenant  should  be  recommended  to  adopt  the  following 
system  of  cultivation,  or  as  near  to  it  as  circumstances 
and  the  seasons  will  admit : — 
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".TURNIP  AND  GREEN  CROP. 

Acres 

Swedes,  after  "Wheat,  to  be  only  once  ploughed  if  the 
land  be  tolerably  cleaD,  the  Swedes  to  be  fed  off  late  in 
the  next  spring 

Common  Turnips,  after  Wheat.— If  the  Turnips  are  a  good 
crop,  half  of  every  alternate  ridge  may  be  pulled  up  and 
carried  into  a  ley  field  for  feed  in  wet  weather,  and  some 
may  be  carried  to  a  yard  for  the  fattest  sheep,  previous 
to  being  taken  to  market 

Early  Turnips,  10  acres,  and  0  acres  may  be  Rape  after 
Swedes,  half  of  the  Turnips  should  be  earned  into  a  ley 
field,  and  some  into  a  yard,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other  common  Turnips 

Tares,  15  acres  Winter,  and  5  acres  Summer.— Tares  to  be 
fed  off  by  sheep,  not  later  than  the  end  of  July.  Land 
ploughed  up  as  fast  as  fed  off,  and  all  ploughed  three 
times.  A  light  coat  of  dung  should  be  put  on  before  the 
last  ploughing,  which  should  be  completed  in  ridges  for 
sowing  by  the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  Wheat  may 
be  put  into  the  land  in  two  or  three  days,  about  the  20th 
of  October       . . 


15 


15 


15 


I  'i  1  '\u  1°  :  Annual  Report.— At  a  meeting  of 
I  „  '  ^he  subject  ProP<>sed  for  discussion  was  bv 
■>.\m.  Gater:  "On  the  most  Economical  Mode  of 
m  ing  Farm  Horses." 

;'  tr.  Gater  commenced  his  observations  by  stating 
I  ractice  m  many  parts  of  the  country  of  a  greater 
J  of  tood  being  glVen  to  horses,  and  the  »ood 
proceeding    from    it 


la 

"  sh  Turnips 


particularly  as    regards 
He  proposed  that  the  food  durin" 


WHEAT  CROP. 
After  Tares,  as  stated  above 
After  Rape  and  Early  Turnips,  which  should  be  all  finished 

feeding,  and  the  land  sown  with  Wheat  by  the  first  week 

in  November 
After  hay  cut  (Clover),  or  Grass  fed,  to  be  well  dunged,  and 

ploughed  only  once,  and  sown  in  October 


SPRING  CORN. 
Barley  or  Oats,  after  Wheat,  to  be  sown  with  Grass  seeds, 

Clover  once  in  eight  years 
After  common  Turnips,  and  sown  with  Oats  and  Grass, 

seeds  as  before  directed 
Oats  after  ley,  where  the  Turnips  fed  in  wet  weather ;  or 

part  of  this  may  be  sown  with  Beans  or  Peas  if  required 


"  The  foregoing  system  will  give  35  acres  of  Clover,  or 
other  Grass,  for  hay,  or  part  may  be  fed  ;  and  the  15 
acres  of  Oats,  after  ley,  should  be  sown  with  winter 
Tares  ;  and,  as  20  acres  will  be  ley  every  winter,  it  will 
afford  15  acres  for  Oats  and  5  acres  for  Summer  Tares. 
The  Turnips  should  be  all  drilled  24  or  27  inches  wide, 
with  hones  mixed  with  as  many  ashes  as  possible,  or 
road  scrapings,  or  fine  earth,  from  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Turnips  being  properly  set  out,  the  horse- 
hoe  may  be  advantageously  used  between  the  drills,  two 
or  three  times  during  the  summer,  in  dry  weather,which 
will  be  equal  to  a  fallow.     This  system   will  enaUe  the 


...  per 
annum,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  more  corn  than 
under  the  old  system  of  fallow,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  plough  four  or  five  times  during  the  summer, 
and  by  which  very  few  sheep,  if  any,  could  be  kept. 

"Mr.  Blundkll  proposed  that  the  following  rotation 
of  crops  would  be  preferable  to  that  proposed  by  Mr 
Appleby,  upon  the  better  description  of  clay  and  clay 

loam  soils  : ' 

1st  year.     Wheat— one-third  sown  with  Clover 

2d  year.  One-third  Clover,  mowed  for  hay  ;  one-third  Beans, 

?Jt  'vTi  °T  Ve,cheV  one-third  Swedes,  %<=.  or  Winter  Bar! 
ley  ;  Vetches  are  usual.y  sown  on  a  portion  of  the  Swede  field. 
M  year.  One-third  Clover-fed,  summer-tilled,  or  sown  to 
green  crop  ;  one-th.rd  early  Turnips,  or  Rape  ;  one.third  Rape 
or  Summer  Vetches  ;  or  some  prefer  a  clean  fallow.  V 

"  Alter  many  remarks  among  the  members  present 
it  was  considered  that  both  Mr.  Appleby  and  Mr  Blun- 
ders rotation  of  cropping  were  in  every  way  applicable 
to  the  different  variety  of  soils  alluded  to  in  each  pro- 
position." e 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  on  February  2,  the 
Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Spooner  to  proceed  with  the 
subject  named  for  discussion  :—"  The  use  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  as  a  manure  for  the  Turnip  crop  " 

"  Mr.  S.,  after  treating  of  the  composition  of  bones,  as 
proved  by  analysis,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  prin- 
cipally the  earthy  portion  of  bones  that  rendered  them 
so  valuable  as  manure  for  Turnips,  proceeded  to  explain 
the  chemical  changes  effected  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  convert  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  was   difficult  of  solution   into  a 
superphosphate.which  was  readily  soluble  and  possessed 
a  double  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.     After  relating 
the  other  chemical  changes  effected,  he  proceeded  to 
state  the  proportions  of  acid  and  of  water  most  desirable 
to  employ,  supporting  his  opinion  both  by  theoretical 
reasoning  as  well  as  by  the  result  of  practice.  He  after- 
wards related  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  ma- 
nure manufactured    by    himself   had    been    tried    by 
various  agriculturists,  and  with  almost  unexceptionable 
success,  the  experimenters,  in  many  cases,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Club.     He  also  related  various  experiments 
instituted  by  himself,  and  amongst  others  one  of  the 
continued  good  effect  of  an  experiment  which  he  brou»ht 
before  the  Club  during  the  last  year,   in  which    two 
bushels  of  the  superphosphate  had  successfully  rivalled 
16  bushels  of  bone-dust  in  the  growth  of  Swedish  Tur- 
nips.    He  was  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  crops  of 
Oats  which  succeeded,  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  good 
where  the  superphosphate  of  lime  had  been  employed, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Clover  crop  was  also  equally 
favourable.     He  finished  his  subject  by  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Club  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
he  considered  they  might  justly  deduce  : — 

"  That  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  essential  manure  for 
Turnips,  and  particularly  for  Swedes.  That  with  it  alone  a 
good  crop  can  be  raised  ;  but  without  it  the  Turnip  will  not 
thrive,  however  rich  the  manure  may  otherwise  be. 

"  That  vitriolised  bones  may  be  used  either  alone  or  with 
other  uiaaurae,  »i>d  that  when  the  latter  are  at  hand,  it  is  mo^e 
advantageous  to  use  the  former  in  combination  with  them 
For  instance,  if  there  are  30  acres  to  be  prepared,  and  only 
sufficient  clung  to  dress  15  acres,  it  is  better  to  give  a  half 
dressing  of  dung  over  the  whole  of  the  Turnip  break,  and  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  means  of  sulphated  bones.  Thus  the 
plant  will  be  forced  in  its  early,  and  supported  in  its  later 
growth.  For  the  same  reason  vitriolised  bones  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  guano. 

"  That  vitriolised  bones  are  equally  advantageous  to  the 
second  year's  crop,  when  the  Turnips  are  either  whollv  or 
partially  fed  off  with  the  sheep. 

"That  while  the  economy  of  this  manure  is  thus  proved  bv 
practice,  it  can  be  ns  readily  explained  by  theory.  The  tops  of 
Swedes  are  known  to  possess  double  the  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  bulb*.  Thus,  the  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
manure  causes  the  rapid  development  of  the  leaves— one  of  its 
peculiar  properties.  The  leaves  being  thus  early  and  largely 
developed,  are  enabled  to  extract  a  considerable  portion  of 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  much  more  indeed  than 
where  the  leaves  are  small  and  backward.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  food  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  a 
forward  and  flourishing  crop,  and  that  obtained  by  a  backward 
and  dwarfish  crop,  is  so  much  absolute  gain  to  the  farmer,  or 
rather  to  the  land.  It  costs  nothing  oil  the  one  hand,  but  yields 
considerably  to  the  land  if  the  crop  is  fed  off  on  the  other.  A 
manure  that  would  thus  force  on  the  Turnip  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth,  was  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  by  agricultur- 
ists. This  want  has  now  been  supplied,  and  even  if  this  were 
the  only  recommendation  sulphated  bones  possessed,  its  dis- 
covery and  introduction  would  still  be  a  boon. 

"  The  value  of  vitriolised  bone  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
fully  and  fairly  established.  Its  claims  rest  not  on  the  asser- 
tions of  a  few  experimenters  ;  it  has  been  tried  during  the  last 
season  by  hundreds  with  success,  and  in  the  next  it  will  he 
tried  by  thousands." 

Newcastle,  Dee.  5  :  On  the  Cultivation  and  Pro- 
duce of  Kohl  Rabi. — After  ordering  several  works  for 
their  library,  several  donations  to  the  Club  were  re- 
corded. Amongst  them  were  specimens  of  Kohl  Rabi, 
or  Turnip  Cabbage,  from  Mr.  G.  Bates.  Attached  to 
one  of  these  specimens  was  the  following  label  :  — 
"  Kohl  Rabi,  sown  exactly  like  Turnips  in  drills,  ou  the 
15  th  of  May  last,  and  afterwards  thinned  in  the  same 
way  as  Turnips,  and  the  thinnings  transplanted  like 
Cabbages.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam,"  "  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating."  So  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Bates's 
Turnip-looking  donations  were  cut  up,  that  the  members 
might  have  a  taste.  The  Kohl  Rabi  surpasses  even  the 
core  of  a  Cabbage,  being  more  juicy  and  saccharine. 

Mr.  Anoerson  (when  tiie  "dessert"  was  done)  rose  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  provender  of  which  the  company  had  been  par- 
taking. It  was  a  native  (he  said)  of  Germany — in  which  coun- 
try, and  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  North  of  France,  it  was 
much  cultivated,  and  was  chiefly  giveu  to  cows.  It  was  well 
adapted  fo-  this  purpose,  being  devoid  (or  nearly  so)  of  that 
acridity  which  affected  milk  and  butter,  when  cows  were  fed 
on  Turnips.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt.  The  produce  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  and  the  soil  that  suited  the  one  was 
equally  suited  for  the  other.    It  was  not  only  hardy  in  the  field, 
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but  kept  better  in  store  than  any  other  plant  of  its  kind.  It 
might  be  sown  in  drills,  or  raised  in  beds,  and  transplanted 
like  Cabbages.  If  in  beds,  thej  must  be  made  and  sown  in  the 
preceding  autumn.    2  lbs.  of  seed  would  produce  a  sufficiency 


Hares  were  so  fond  of  the 
rioo'thatt'o  crow  Wwheire  "these  animals  abounded  had  been 
found  impracticable.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  ma  paper 
1 1 «t  ,i,„  "  Bath  and  West  of 


to  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 

England  Society's  Transactions,"  described  his  success  in  cul. 
tivatin"  the  plant  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  In  the 
sDrin»  the  produce  was  given  to  sheep,  which  were  very  iond 
of  it  Part  was  saved  for  seed,  and,  having  ripened,  was  cut 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  average  weight  of  the  bulbs  Mr. 
Brou»hton  found  to  be  about  5  lbs.  Many  of  them  weighed  8  lbs. 
or  9  lbs  and  some  few  14  lbs.  or  15  lbs.  They  possessed  some 
advantages  over  the  common  Turnip.  They  had  a  strong 
cower  of  resistance  to  putrefaction,  and  of  consequence  en. 
durance  of  frost  and  wet.  They  were  more  nutritious  than  the 
Turnip-  and  being  of  a  closer  texture,  and  less  watery,  they 
contained  more  food  in  the  same  space.  By  rising  above  the 
eround  on  a  foot-stalk  they  were  more  readUy  come  at  in 
winter  during  a  snow-storm .  If  the  land  were  in  good  proof, 
the  beginning  (or  even  the  middle)  of  July  would  be  early 
enough  for  planting  ;  and  this  would  give  the  farmer  a  long 
summer  to  clean  his  ground.  He  (Mr.  Broughton)  imagined 
thev  might  be  preserved  almost  as  late  in  the  spring  as  the 
farmer  pleased.  He  had  found  the  bulbs  nearly  as  fine  and 
sweet  after  the  seed  had  been  cut  as  before.  The  leaves,  not 
bein-  bitter,  like  those  of  the  Turnip,  were  more  readily  eaten 
bv  cattle  On  the  whole  he  could  not  but  think  they  would 
prove,  upon  trial,  a  very  valuable  article  of  fodder  to  the  farmer. 
The  earlier  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  earlier, 
consequently,  the  plants  were  put  out,  the  better  ;  especially 
on  poor  soils.  In  strong  land,  and  with  a  favourable  season, 
a  good  crop  might  be  procured  by  sowing  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  May.  If  sown  ever  so  early,  they  never  run  to  seed 
the  first  summer ;  save  one  here  and  there,  which  had  run 
from  its  sort.  In  good  ground  the  rows  might  be  from  3  to  5 
feet  asunder,  and  not  less  than  3  feet  in  the  rows.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deep  ;  and,  when  hoed, 
not  to  draw  the  mould  too  high  on  the  stalks.  _  A  piece  of 
■Wheat  stubble,  between  2  and  3  acres,  lying  in  a  small 
common  field,  the  soil  a  free-stone  grit,  and  its  value  about 
Ss  per  acre,  was  twice  ploughed,  cleaned,  and  dunged.  It 
was  then  ridged  up  in  two-bout  ridges,  part  having  their 
centres  3  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  part  only 
2  feet  The  plants  were  all  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ridges, 
and  at  the  distance  of  3  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but 
a.t  three  different  times,  viz.,  the  first  seed  sown  in  the  middle 
of  March  the  second  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  April.  On  the  2d  of  December  three  square 
perches  were  cut  in  three  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  the 
weight  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

No  1.— One  square  perch,  ridges  Bomewhat  more  than 
3  feet,  plants  3  feet  in  the  rows,  seed  sown 

middle  of  March 10301b. 

No.  2.— One  square  perch,  ridges  barely  3  feet,  plants 
3  feet  in  rows,  seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of 

April 10601b. 

No.  3.— One  square  perch,  ridges  about  2  feet,  plants 

3  feet  in  rows,  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  April.  .lOGOIb. 

The  average  weight  was  somewhat  more  than  18  tons  per  acre. 
On  the  19th  of  December  40  large  wether  sheep  were  taken  in, 
weighing  on  an  average  upwards  of  25  lbs.  per  quarter.  A  small 
piece  of  the  Turnip-Cabbage  was  hurdled  off  for  them,  which 
they  devoured  very  greedily.  Late  in  the  evening  they  were 
driven  back  into  a  small  paddock  adjoining,  about  1\  acres, 
which  had  before  beeneaten  down  bare.  In  the  morning  nearly 
as  much  fresh  ground  was  taken  into  the  former  pen  as  would 
servo  them  for  the  day,  and  they  were  put  back  to  the  paddock 
in  the  evening  as  before.  This  course  was  pursued  through 
the  whole  of  the  experiment— excepting  that,  after  a  few  days, 
the  fresh  pen  was  kept  separate  from  the  stale  one,  and  the 
sheep  only  suffered  to  remain  in  the  former  about  two  hours  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  :  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
passed  in  the  stale  pen — by  which  means  many  stalks,  not 
wholly  consumed,  were  afterwards  eaten.  The  sheep  were 
kept  exactly  two  months.  The  quantity  consumed  was  then 
measured,  and  found  to  be  a  trifle  more  than  a  statute  acre 
and  a  quarter.  Though  these  sheep  were  kept  in  a  fattening 
way,  they  had  no  hay  given  them — twice  only  excepted,  when, 
after  a  considerable  fall  of  snow,  sneceeded  by  rain,  and  that 
again  by  a  severe  frost,  a  little  hay  was  sent  to  them  on  a  horse, 
of  which  they  ate  but  little,  finding  no  difficulty  in  coming  at 
their  green  food  in  spite  of  the  deep  snow.  The  neighbours 
■were  not  only  struck  with  the  great  advantage  of  the  crop  over 
common  Turnips  in  this  respect,  but  likewise  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  sheep  were  able  to  walk  about  among  the  bulbs  with- 
out the  least  detriment  or  waste.  On  the  Cth  of  January,  and 
again  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  four  of  the  sheep  were 
weighed,  with  the  following  result : — 


January  6. 

February  12. 

No.  1  weighed 

..     9  st.     41b.     .. 

..     9  st.  141b. 

No.  2 

..    8  st.    81b.     .. 

..    8  st.  191b. 

No.  3 

..    9  st.    51b.     .. 

..     9  St.     91b. 

No.  4 

. .  10  St.  11  lb.     . . 

..  10  St.  141b. 

Some  of  the  sheep  were  weighed  on  a  full  stomach,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  not  half  so  full  on  the  second,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  a  servant.  Some  of  the  flock  were  killed  imme- 
diately from  the  Turnip-Cabbage,  and  died  very  fat,  and  in  the 
best  order.  They  were  never  seen  to  scour  during  the  experi- 
ment. An  acre  of  the  Cabbage,  there  was  reason  to  conclude, 
would  keep  40  stock  sheep,  without  hay,  at  least  two  months. 
Mr.  Bates  stated,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  members,  that  the  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in'  March. — Mr.  Johnson,  of  Prudhoe, 
suggested  that  the  seed  should  be  raised  in  a  garden. — Mr. 
Ramsay  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson.  He  had 
never  before  seen  the  Kohl  Rabi.  He  had  read  of  it  in  Bailey's 
Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Durham,  where  it  was  stated  that 
hares  came  from  all  parts  to  eat  it ;  and  this  was  as  strong 
evidence  as  could  be  given  in  its  favour.  —Mr.  Burnett  seconded 
the  motion.  He  had  grown  the  Kohl  Rabi  last  year,  but  had 
no  samples  to  show,  for  the  hares  had  eaten  the  whole  crop. 
(Laughter). — Mr.  Bates  stated,  that  Mr.  Archbold,  M.P.,  had 
informed  him,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Newcastle,  that  M.  Latouche,  the  Dublin  banker, 
grew  4  or  5  acres  every  year,  to  feed  his  cows,  that  he  might 
have  miJk  for  his  family  which  had  no  unpleasant  taste.  The 
motion  having  been  passed  and  acknowledged,  Mr.  Ramsay 
exhibited  to  the  members  what  at  first  we  took  to  be  an  Indian 
war-spear,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  !  It 
was  upwards  of  10  feet  long!  and  reminded  us  of  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk."  "The  seed  was  planted  in  Mr.  Ramsay's  garden 
so  late  as  the  second  week  in  June.  He  had  no  expectation 
that  it  would  come  to  anything,  and  paid  little  attention  to  it 
at  first ;  but  as  it  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher,  he  became 
interested  in  its  progress — more  so  than  in  anything  else  he 
grew— for  he  began  to  see  that  he  should  have  something  worth 
showing  to  the  Farmers'  Club.  Atlength  (without  any  manur- 
ing) it  got  to  the  height  of  the  garden-wall,  and  then  it  ceased 
to  grow  in  a  titude ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  it  put  out  a  shoot 
resembling  a  feather — which  became  an  ear,  or  cone,  and 
arrived  at  full  maturity.  [Here  Mr.  Ramsaydrew  aside  a  leaf, 
and  displayed  a  large  head  of  corn.)  He  had  no  idea  that 
such  a  plant  could  hare  been  produced  in  this  country — espe- 
cially when  sown  so  late.  And  he  begged  to  remind  the  Club 
that  Indian  corn  had  been  selling  in  Liverpool  market  at  02s. 
a  quarter. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Elements  of  Disease  may  be  made  the  Source  of 
Fertility.— The  very  refuse  of  the  materials  which  have 
served  as  food  and  clothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
crowded  city,  and   which,    if  allowed   to    accumulate 
there,  invariably  and  inevitably  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  pestilential,  promptly  removed  and  spread  out  on  the 
surface   of  the   surrounding   country,  not  only  give  it 
healthfulness,  but  clothe  it  with  verdure,  and  endue  it 
with    inexhaustible  fertility. — Southwood  Smith.     The 
condition  of  large  rural   districts   in    the    immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the 
towns  themselves,  presents  a  singular  contrast  in  the 
nature    of  the  agencies   by   which   the  health    of  the 
inhabitants  is  impaired.     Within  the  towns,  we  find  the 
houses  and  streets  filthy,  the  air  fetid,  disease,  typhus, 
and   other    epidemics    rife   amongst   the    population  ; 
bringing  in  their  train  destitution  and  the  need  of  pecu- 
niary as  well  as  medical  relief ;  all  mainly  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  richest  materials  of  production,  the 
complete  absence  of  which  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
restore  health,  avert  the  recurrence  of  disease,  and,  if 
properly  applied,  would  promote  abundance,  cheapen 
food,  and  increase  the  demand  for  beneficial  labour. 
Outside  the  afflicted  districts,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  as  in  the  adjacent  rural  districts,  we  find 
the  aspect  of  the  country  poor  and  thinly  clad  with 
vegetation  except  rushes  and   plants,  favoured   by   a 
superabundance  of  moisture,  the  crops   meagre,   the 
labouring  agricultural  population  few,  and  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  other  maladies,  arising  from  damp  and 
an  excess  of  water,  which,  if  removed,  would  relieve 
them  from  a  cause  of  disease,  and  the  land  from  an  im- 
pediment to  production ;  and,  if  conveyed  for  the  use 
of  the  town  population,  would  give  that  population  the 
element  of  which  they  stand  in   peculiar  need,  as  a 
means  to  relieve  them  from  that  which  is  their  own 
cause  of  depression,  and  return  it  for  use  to  the  land  as 
a  means  of  the  highest  fertility. — Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners.    The    most    effectual,   as    well   as  the   most 
economical  method  of  restoring  the  balance  between  the 
town  and  country,  would  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
enormous  "accumulation  of  animal  exuviae   which  the 
existence  of  a  crowded  city  necessarily  occasions  ;  and 
to  convert  that  which  is  now  a  pabulum  of  disease  into 
a  source  of  life  and  abundance.     As  indeed  the  geolo- 
gists of  the  present  day  cite,  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  stone  required 
for  the  fortifications  at  Gibraltar  was  brought  out  from 
England,  when  it  might  have  been  obtained  upon  the 
very  spot ;  so  I  conceive  our  descendants  will  marvel 
at  the  inattention   to  chemical  science  evinced  by  the 
present  generation  of  farmers,  in  importing  from  distant 
regions,  such  as  South  America,  substitutes,  and  those 
perhaps  but  imperfect  ones,  for  that  fertilizing  material, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  allowed  to  deposit  itself 
unprofitably    in   the   beds   of    our  rivers. — Daubeny. 
Thousands  of  hundred-weights  of  those  phosphates  flow 
annually  into  the  sea,  with  the  Thames  and  with  other 
of  the  British  rivers. — Liebig.     It  is  to  the  use  of  this 
substance  (town  refuse)  drawn  from  reservoirs  in  the 
towns,  that  Belgium,  in  a  great  degree,  owes  her  ferti- 
lity ;  while   in   many   large   cities   of  Germany,  it   is 
allowed  to  drain  into  the  rivers.     Since  1200  pounds' 
weight  of  it  yearly  may  be  reckoned  for  each  unit  of 
population,  it  is  easy  to  see,  where  population  is  counted 
by  millions,  how  important  its  application  must  be. — 
Sprengel. 

Instance  of  Grass-land  broken  up. — This  farmer,  in 
1844,  broke  up  a  piece  of  land,  a  sandy  loam  of  tolerable 
depth,  with  a  stratum  of  gravel  under,  on  a  subsoil  of 
Oxford  clay.  This  land  in  pasture  produced  a  very 
scanty  herbage,  and  was  grazed  with  young  stock,  and 
scarcely  worth  20*.  per  acre.  He  pared  and  burned, 
and  ploughed  and  sowed  Turnips,  and  bush-harrowed 
them  in,  the  turf  being  of  a  looser  texture  than  is  often 
met  with,  but  this  operation  did  little  more  than  cover 
the  seed.  He  had  a  very  fine  crop,  which  was  eaten 
off  with  sheep,  and  in  autumn  the  land  was  sown  with 
Wheat,  of  which  he  had  an  excellent  crop.  His  next 
crops  will  be  Swedes,  Barley,  seeds,  and  then  Wheat 
again.  The  method  of  putting  in  the  Turnips  is  not  to 
be  recommended  as  safe.  Certainly  not  on  all  soils. 
About  20  years  ago  I  practised  it  myself  on  tender 
sward  with  success,  but  on  very  tough  turf  full  of  the 
fibrous  roots  of  vegetable  substances,  &c,  it  failed. — 
Mr.  Bravender,  in  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Jour. 

Analyses  of  Sewer  Water. — These  salts,  as  they  are 
derived  in  great  measure  from  the  excretions  which 
have  passed  into  the  sewer,  are  principally  composed  of 
the  ashes  of  our  bodies,  resulting  from  the  food  we 
have  digested  ;  and  as  we  have  received  these  salts 
either  directly  from  plants,  or  indirectly  through  ani- 
mals from  plants,  it  is  evident  they  must  be  the  food  of 
plants,  and  plants  receive  these  substances  from  the 
soil,  which  they  must  gradually  exhaust.  Now,  amongst 
these  substances,  we  find  three  which  are  especially 
valuable  to  plants  ;  of  these  three,  the  most  important 
is  ammonia  ;  ammoniacal  salts  exist  in  these  waters  to 
a  considerable  extent : — and  in  addition  to  these,  we 
have  alkaline  salts,  potash,  and  common  salt ;  potash  is 
not  so  abundant  aB  common  saltt : — and  in  the  third 
place,  earthy  phosphates,  containing  the  whole  phos- 
phoric acid.  I  mention  these  three  compounds  in  par- 
ticular, because  they  are  substances  that  are  found  in 
the  soil  in  but  small  quantities,  and  yet  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetahle  life.  The 
quantity  of  potass  which  passes  out  of  this  Bewer  per 
day  (estimating  the  average  discharge  of  the  sewer  at 


about  30  gallons  in  a  second,  so  that  the  average  dai 
discharge  would  be  about  2  millions  and  a  half  of  ga 
Ions),  the  average  quantity  of  potass  would  be  about 
ton  weight,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  phosphatt 
of  the  earths  pass  off  every  day  ;  i.e.  about  a  ton  i 
phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  lime  and  magnesi 
emptied  from  this  sewer  every  day  in  waste.  Of  an 
monia  there  is  more  than  that,  nearly  double  that  qua] 
tity,  nearly  2  tons  of  ammonia.  The  two  analyses  difft 
in  some  respects  ;  the  ammonia  varies.  In  one  case 
find  about  a  ton,  and  in  the  other  about  2  tons  per  dien 
In  the  case  where  the  water  was  stopped  by  flood-gate 
which  1  consider  the  fairest  average  of  the  two,  I  fir 
as  much  as  2  tons  turned  out  into  the  Thames  per  day 
the  quantity  will  vary  according  to  the  season.  — Eo 
dence  of  Professor  Miller,  of  King's  College. 


Calendar  of  Operations. 

Winter.— During  frosts  to  carry  out  dung,  repair  roads,  at  I 
carry  grain  to  market  ;  during  thaws,  to  plough  stubbli 
where  they  are  not  already  ploughed,  and  (on  dry  land)  to  sol 
Wheat  where  the  sowing  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  til 
now  i  to  drain  land  too  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  irrigati<  I 
of  water  meadows,  and  to  attend  to  stock  at  all  times.  A| 
this  is  the  work  of  this  season  of  the  year. 


We  have  made  arrangements  for  presenting  to  our  reade: 
every  week  during  the  ensuing  year  in  this  section  of  tl 
Paper,  no  longer  occasional  remarks  from  one  pen  only,  bi 
actual  records  of  the  proceedings  on  8  or  10  farms,  undt 
Spade  Husbandry  and  Horse  Husbandry,  Stock  Farm, 
Grazing  Farms,  Dairy  Farms,  Corn  and  Green  Crop  Farm 
Hop  Farms,  &c.  dsc,  in  all  the  different  principal  agricultun 
districts  in  England  and  Scotland.  This,  at  the  same  tin 
that  it  will  give  information  of  greater  variety  than  any  oi 
writer  could  communicate,  will  be  more  useful  to  our  reader 
scattered  as  they  are  over  the  three  kingdoms,  than  were  tl 
paragraphs,  as  heretofore,  to  represent  the  experience  of  h 
one  district. 

,.  notices  to  Correspondent;. 

Ageicdltueal  Education— A  Barmester — Your  works  appe 
well  selected ;  you  may  easily  acquire  membership  in  tl 
English  Agricultural  Society  by  application  to  the  Secretai 
Three  months'  practice  will    not    give  the  'skill,'  thonj 
books  may  give  the  'intelligence,'  which  a  farmer  require 
and  you  will  not  be  safe  in  venturing  your  capital  upon  th 
amount  of  experience. 
Books—  Ouernsey— The  Notes,  &c,  were  planted  for  priva 
circulation,    ft  was  properly  described  in  our  notice  of : 
"We  have  lost  the  address  of  the  author. 
Deer  Park— A  Constant  Reader—  Tour  best  plan  'will  be  aft 
thorough  drainage  to  manure  well,  say  with  5  cwt.  of  gual 
per  acre,  and  then  fold  sheep  over  it.    If  in  addition  to  tl 
you  take  pains  to  root  out  all  weeds,  the  Grass  will  be  go> 
enough  next  year. 
Digging  Fobk— A  Sector— We  do  not  know  "  the  pulverise: 
by  Mr.  Smith  of  Droitwich,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  descrl 
tion  from  Mr.  Smith. 
Dinqle's  Seed  Dibble — W  S  W  asks  for  the  experience  of  sol 

practical  fanner  on  the  use  of  this  machine. 
Gobse—  T  MUner—  To  grow  Furze  with  success,    the   la> 
having  been  previously  prepared  either  by  the  plough  ort 
spade  in  November,  drill  8  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre  (where  it 
to  remain)  in  drills  18  inches  asunder,  and  cover  lightly.  J 
farther  care  or  attention  is  required.    We  ^annot  recol 
mend  transplanting  ;  but  if  it  must  be  done,  let  it  be  do; 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  same  way  that  forest  trees  a 
planted,  and  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  J.  C. 
Ibon  Hurdles— Bums—  The  cheapest  form,  3  feet  6  inches  nig 
will  suffice.    The  lowest  2  or  3  bars  should  be  half  distat 
apart,  if  they  are  to  confine  lambs. 
Lime—  West  Suffolk— Yon  may  most  conveniently  apply  it  or. 
corn  Btubble  in  the  autumn,  ploughing  it  under  before  win' 
with  a  somewhat  shallow  furrow  ;  or  early  in  spring,  placi 
it  in  heaps,  hot  from  the  kiln,  and  covering  them  overwi 
the  earth,  and  spreading  them  about  in  a  week's  time.  Ap| 
about  100  bushels  per  acre.    Peas,  Potatoes,  Sainfoin,  a 
Clover  are  all  plants  requiring  much  lime. 
Manures—  Subscriber—  If  you  can  manage  on  your  land  (a 
we  do  not  doubt  it)  to  get  a  good  crop  of  Turnips  by  usi 
guano,  then  provided  you  consume  these  Turnips  on  t 
land,  the  soil  will  be  rich  enough  to  grow  any  grain  cl 
without  further  manuring.    If  you  intend  to  use  arti&c 
manures  extensively,  you  must  change  them  as  often  as  pi 
sible— guano  one  year  ;  bonedust  and  soot  another  ;  gypsi  j 
and  salt,  and  superphosphate,  and  so  on,  a  third. 
Refuse  of  Bleaching  Woeks— W BB—  Sulphate  of  rnangan' 
and  of  soda.    The  latter  has  been  found  useful  as  a  mani 
for  Potatoes  (1  cwt.  per  acre).     The  former  would  either 
useless,  or  if  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  proto-sulphate  (a  salt  l 
thoroughly  oxidised),  probably  injurious.      If  the  latter,' 
may  be  cured  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 
Stall-feeding— .Mima-mati— YourClover  will  probably  be  rei 
the  second  or  third  week  in  May,  and  if  your  Swedes  a 
Rape  are,  and  your  Vetches  shall  be,  a  good  crop,  they  1 
keep  your  cows  well  till  then.    The  earliest  spriDg  food  ) 
can  have  is  Rye,  sown  early  in  September  (fit  in  Apn 
Italian  Rye-grass  (fit  in  May)  ;  Early  York  Cabbage,  tra 
planted  in  September  (fit  in  May):  Winter  Vetches,  sown, 
October  (fitiu  May) ;  Clover  and  Vetches  and  Lucerne  (fit 
May,  June,  July,  Ac).    Then  may  come  Early  Horn  Cam 
sown  in  March  (fit  in  August) ;  early  Turnips,  sown  in  A] 
I     (fit  in  August  and  September) ;   and  then  come  Turn) 
Swedes,  Carrots,  and  Mangold  Wurzel  all  the  rest  of  ; 
winter. 
Sundries—  O  P—  To  stop  moles  from  working,  you  must  ca 
them.    About  fences,  we  must  direct  you  for  the  presea 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  last  number  of  our  vol.  for  II 
As  regards  tiles,  kilns,  and  machines,  which  we  shall  I 
bably  take  up  in  our  next  year's  vol.,  look  at  p.  798,  1846. ; 
Taking  a  Farm— Pmdton—  See  a  useful  chapter  toward6 
close  of  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm.   About  rabbits  wen 
a  paper  in  type,  which  shall  soon  be  published. 
Trottles— Anon—  The    word    is   probably   a    corruption 
"  Truffle,"  about  which  you  will  find  particulars  at  pa 
271,  287,  313,  1845.  ,      .    „__ 

Erratum— For  "then,"  at  the  13th  line  from  the  bottoBO 

col.  a,  p.  841,  react  "  thus." 
y  Communications  reaching  town  after  Wednesday  oan 
be  answered  the  same  week. 

Jttarfeets, 

POTATOES.— SOUTHWARK,  WATER8IDE,^DeC.  21,      t 

In  consequence  of  the  frost  last  week,  ;the  supply  to 
market  was  very  small ;  yet  there  was  but  little  demand 
smaU  and  inferior  samples,  but  the  best  samples  were  ciei 
away  at  last  week's  quotations.    The  following  are  our  pra 


prices. 

Vui  k  Regenti,  140s  to  160b 
Do.  ShawB,  120b  to  140b 
Lincolnshire  Regents,  120s  to  14on 
Cambridgeshire  Regents,  120s  to  140s 
Do.  bhaws,  lBOs  to  XflOe 


Cambridgeshire  KidneyB.lOOstt 
Kent  and  Essex  Regents,  IMS  H 
Do.  Shaws,    —   *0   — 
Do.  Kldneya,  HOs  «l 

French  Whites,  UOs  to  H0i  . 
Richard  Ua*»V 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  Dec.  26.— Fruitand  Vegetables  are  suffl- 
■clent  for  the  demand,and!radeis  a  little  brisker.  Pine-apples  are 
scarcer,  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Grapes  botu  English 
and  Foreign — the  former  are  rising  in  price.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  also  scarcer.  Oranges  are  excellent,  and  brought 
in  greater  abundance  •  but  still  continue  to  fetch  good 
prices.  Nuts  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Walnuts 
are  scarcer,  and  there  is  little  demand  for  Filberts. 
Lemons  are  rather  more  plentiful.  Of  Vegetables,  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  «fcc,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  have  altered  but  little  in  price.  French  Beans  in 
small  quantities  continue  to  be  supplied  Celery  is  excellent. 
Good  Potatoes  are  scarce,  and  fetching  high  prices.  Lettuces 
and  other  Salading  are  plentiful.  Horseradish  continues  to  be 
imported.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Jasmines, 
Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Cacti,  Neapolitan  Vio- 
lets, Luculia  gratissima,  Bignoniaradicans,  Roman  Narcissus, 
Allamanda  cathartica,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 
FRUITS. 

Alinonrtrt,  per  peck,  61 
Sweet  Almonds,  pt-rlb.,  s*  to  8* 
Filberts.  English, p.  100  lb.,  100*  to  120s 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  U0j  to  120* 

—  Barcelona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  IS.  »„  \6t 

—  SpanUh.  I4i 
Walnuts, por  buehol,  16*  to  24* 
Cheermiu,  per  pack,  jj  ;o7« 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*to  7« 
Grapes,  Huthouse,  per  lb.,  5*  to  S* 
—      Portugal,  per  lb.,  I*  to  2* 
Apples,  Dena.,  per  bush.,  8*  to  12* 

—  Kitchen,  6*  to  B* 
Pears,  per hf.-sleve,  10*  to  16* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  la  co  Si 

—  per  100,  6*  to  in 
Lemons,  net  dozen.  1*  to£* 

—  per  100,  6*  to  H* 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  dor.,  6d  to '  *  f  d 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2*  to  it 
Savoys,  per  d'z..  Gd  to  >a  6d 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  to  3* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  4*  to  10* 
Artichokes,  J*r.,p.  hf  sieve,  1*  to  2* 
French  Beam,  per  100  3*  to  4* 
Sorrel, per hf.-sieve,  dd  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  6/  lo9l 

—  owt.,  G*.to  11* 

—  bushel, 3*  to  G* 

—  Kidney,  perbuihel,  is  to  5* 
Turnips,  per  doz   bunches,  2*  to  *s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  1*  Gd 
Horse  Radish,  perhundle,  1*  to  4* 
Cucumbers,  each,  Gd  to  l*  fid 
Leeks, por  doz,,  2*  to  >* 
Celery,  per  bundle,  1*  Gd  to  ?* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bunches,  4*  to  7* 
Par  nip-,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  6d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  t>*  to  9* 

—    Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  6<f  to  5* 


Shallots,  per  lb.,  64  to  \0d 
Garlic,  peril)., (ii  to  Sd 
Spinach,  per  glove,  1*  6rf  to  8* 
Ad-anuu?,  per  l<0,  s*  to 7* 
Sea  kale   per  puiiDet,  3*  flu  to  <s 
Salsify,  p.  bundle,  la  3d   to  1*  3d 
ScorzjnaM,  1*  a,(  to  l*9( 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p  hi-sv,  2s  to  4s 
Lettuce, Cob,  per  score,  lito  1*  td 
Kndive,  per  score,  1*  to  2i 
Radishes,  per  doz  btinchci,  1*  to  lst'd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9rf  to  1*  3d 
Small  Salada,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    ^dto  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
Thyme,  per  bunch.  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  em.  bun-  6rf  to  8o 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  Id  to  3d 

—        Hoots,  per  bundle,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  3J 
Mint, green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  Sd 
Marjoram,  per  hunch,  3d  to  id 


TO  NOBLEMEN,   GENTLEMEN,   NURSERYMEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 

MR.  KlRKE  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises, 
Brompton  Park-lane,  and  Bell  and  Horns-lane,  Old 
Brompton,  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1847,  aud  following  days, 
at  10  for  11  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Kirke,  giving  up  business,  all  the  very  superior  and  choice  Col- 
lection, comprising  5000  standard  and  dwarf  Apples  byname; 
4000  standard  and  dwarf  Pears  of  the  newest  varieties  ;  3000 
standard  and  dwarf  Cherries  ;  1000  standard  and  dwarf  Plums  ; 
1200  Apples,  on  Paradise  stocks  ;  about  SuOO  standard  and 
dwarf  Trained  Trees,  consisting  of  French  and  other  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  1200  Maiden 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  ;  3000  budded  Muscle  Stocks  ; 
500  Brompton  budded,  with  French  Peaches  ;  800  Cherry 
Stocks ;  400  Vines,  Figs,  Caspard  and  Prolific  Nuts ;  1200 
white  aud  red  Currants  ;  700  fine  fruit-bearing  Apple  and  Pear 
Trees  ;  Evergreens  and  Shrubs  ;  variegated  and  gr.en  Hollies, 
from  3  to  20  feet  high  ;  700  Aucuba  Japonicas  ;  500  Laurels  and 
Laurestinus  ;  200  Phyllereas  and  Magnolias  ;  Rhododendrons  ; 
Box-edging,  two  years  old  ;  Asparagus  ;  Strawberry  Plants  ; 
white,  red,  and  double-bearing  Raspberries,  etc.  Carts,  Bar- 
rows, Tools,  Nests  of  Drawers,  Counting-house  Desk,  «fcc.  May 
be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  (la.  each, 
returnable  to  purchasers]  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  Messrs. 
Gaines,  Seedsmen,  Covent-garden ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Auctioneer.  Mr.  Philip  Kirke,  19,  Brompton-row,  Brompton. 

N.B. — Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  jun.,  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 
attend  the  Sale,  and  purchase  by  Commission. 


SM1THFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  21.— Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Lon^-wooli      -        •     it  6  ic  4    8 

Ditto  (shorn) 
Ewes  and  second  quality 

Ditto  (shorn) 
Lambs     - 

Pig. 

I'c  but  a  .iin'. 
t   qualities    is 


Best  Scots,  Herefords,  &<-..  4s  4  to  4s  8  I 
Bast  Short  Horns  -     4    0      4    4| 

Seoond  quality  Beasts     -34      310 
Oalvea       -        -  -4060 

Best  DoxrnaSi  Half-bredt     4  10      6    2 
Ditto  (shorn)         -      —  —    I 

As  1b  usual  od  ihe  Mondoysf;er  the  great  Marke;,  w 
immbsr  of  Beasts  on  offer  to-day.  The  demand  for  the 
brisk,  and  almost  everyihing  is  readily  disposed  of  a  fully  late  prices.  Al- 
though the  number  of  ^heep  also  is  but  small,  It  ii  a  fi.ir  supply  for  the  day, 
and  the  demand  :■  so  exceedingly  limited  that  a  clearance  can  scarcely  be 
effected  at,  for  the  most  part,  rather  lower  prices.  Calves  being  icarce  ih^re 
is  a  briskness  In  the  trade,  and  a.  little  more  money  is  obtained  for  the  beat 
qualities.    The  trade  is  veiy  dull  for  Pi';; 

Beasts,  1682;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  16,230;  Calvea,  64;   Pigs,  210. 

Friday,  Dec.  25. 

This  being  Christmas  D*y  a  very  tew  of  either  Beasts  or  Sheep  ere 
brought  into  Market.  There  were  not  many  purchasers — but  the  supply 
beltg  so  very  small,  the  beet  qualities  met  a  ready  thlo  at  fully  Monday's 
quotations.  As  no  sales  were  aliowtd  i<<  be  effected  after  r  levari  in  the  fore- 
no  jc,  some  our  of  the  very  Fcanty  supply  remained  unsold. 

Beasts.  366;   Sheep  and  Lumbs,  320  ;   Calves  3;  Pigs,  80. 

41,  WtetSmllhfield. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Dec.  24. 

Prima  Mend. Hey      70s  to    75a  I  New  Hay     -  itu   —  a  I  NewClr.  — seo    — j 

Infr.New &  Rowen    45  60    |  Clover  70  95    j  Straw        26         30s 

■Torn*  CoorBJt,  Salesman, 

Cumberland  Market,  Dec.  24. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay      7f>s>o  7«-  j  Old  Clover    Sua  to    96*  I 

Interior  »  66  63       Inferior  do.    75  84       Straw  31«ioB4s 

NVwii.n  —  —    J  New  Clover    —  —    | 

JosncA  B^keb,  Hay  Salesman. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Dec.  24.      ', 

Me:srs.  Pattbnden  and  Smith,  Hop  Factors,  report  that  the  London 
brewers  have  bought  extensively  within  th.;  la  t  few  days,  and  that  ihe 
msrehants  and  fictora  h  re  seldom,  if  ever  held,  no  Bmttll  stocks  of  good 
H  ps  at  this  3eason  of  the  year.  Nodoubi  as  ooon  as  Christmas  is  over 
there  will  be  an  advance  in  prices.  Our  following  quotations  are  fully 
tup  toned. 

Mid  and  East  tlents,  from  -        -        -    ^£5    0  to  £g  10 

Weald  Rents 40—60 

Sussex 3  15—      4  10 

Farnhams 6   12  —      6  10 

Yeatliog  Kents 83—44 

Ditto  Sussex 30—40 

OldHopi         -        - 20—40 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  21. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex  and  Suffolk 
this  morning,  and  large  from  Kent ;  the  condition  was  generally 
much  affected  hy  the  change  in  the  weather  from  severe  frost 
to  rain.  Factors  at  the  opening  of  the  market  held  for  a  con- 
siderable advance,  but  where  sales  were  effected  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed Is  to  2s  per  qr.  upon  the  quotations  of  this  day  se'nnight. 
In  free  Foreign  business  was  limited,  holders  not  being  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  any 'reduction  upon  Friday's  terms. — Barley 
must  be  written  Is  to  2s;  Beans,  Is;  Hog  Peas  Is  to  2s,  and 
White  Peas  2s  to  4s  per  qr.  higher. — The  Oat-trade  was  dull, 
dealers  being  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  advance,  which  was 
Is  per  qr  upon  the  business  done. — Flour  remains  as  on 
Friday,  the  top  price  being  60s  per  sack  ;  barrels  were  a  less 
free  sale  than  last  week. 

BRITISH,    PER   IMPERIAL    QUARTER.        S.      S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suilo.k  .     White    6u    70 

■  ■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  68     66 

Barley,  Mai  tine  and  distilling  Siato  i-v  Chevalier     42    61 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    28     ?4 

—  Northumberland  and  Scotch     ,        .        Feed     S7     32 
— —    Irish                               .          .                   .          Feed     28     32        Pol&lo 
Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ —    — 

—  Hertford  und  Essex —    — 

Rye ...    41    46 

Beans,  M  ■■■.;..•  ■■-•<■ ,  old  and  new     35  to  41        TIch     38    42 

—  Pigeon,  .K'Ucoland      .     44  to  48       Winds  55    70 
Peas,  White  .       .        •        .    60  to  hi       Maple  42    60 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


S,i&  £6  67 

White  60  70 

Grind  32  34. 

Feed  26  S3 

f  otato  32  Hi 


tiorron  40  44 
Lca^pod  38  <5 
QXbf  38     48 


Wheat. 

Bailev. 

Oats 

Rye. 

Beaut. 

Feae. 

Nov. 

7  per  Quarter. :     62*  3.; 

449  3-r 

£7»  3. 

4li  6l. 

•    46*  6d 

SOiild 

_ 

14                      .    |     61     5 

44     6 

£6     9 

■J2      1 

46   10 

to  10 

— 

21      .                    1     59    8 

43  11 

25  10 

42     7 

45     4 

49     0 

— . 

20      .         .        .     j     69    0 

42     9 

25  11 

41       2 

45   If' 

47     6 

Dec. 

6       .        .         .    !     69     7 

42    11 

26    7 

42     fi 

45     4 

48     0 

t  — 

IS.               .         .         60     3 
'  Aggreg.  Aver.  :     60     4 

43     1 

2t>     5 

i£  11 

46     0 

43     7 

8  week 

43     5 

SG    6 

48    8 

45  11 

49     1 

Duties 

in  foreign  »ir;iio         4     0 

2     0 

1      6 

9      0 

2    n 

2     0 

Fluctuations  in  last  six  week's  Corn  Average 


I    KLCC. 

Nor.  7 

Nov.  li.  j    Nov.  21. 

-:.  v.  se 

Dec    5 

11  'C.   12. 

6'2s  3<i- 
61    5 
60     3 
59    3 
59    7 
59     0 

'] 

1  ■■ 

]:: 

's~~ 

•■ 

SEEDS, 
CsnHry      •        -        per  qr    fCs  to  60s 
Caraway  -        -      per  cwi    40        43 
Clover,  Red,  English       -    —        — 

—  —      Foreicn       -    —        — 

—  White,  English    -    —        — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  •  -  10  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  34  3t> 
Linseed  .  .  per  qr.  60  61 
„—    Baltic       -        -        -    15        43 

—  Cakes, Eog.  per  1000      £13  6 


Dec.  21. 

Linseed  CukeB.FoMpn.p  ten  9l  to  11 
Mustard,  White,  per  t-uah    -     7s    8- 

—  Superfinu        ,,  -    —    — 

—  Brown  ,,  9  1 1 
Raper-ed,  English,  per  last  21/  24* 
R;ipe  Cikea  •  pt-r  ton  —  bl 
Saintfoin  -  -  -  .  —  — 
Tares,  Enpr.,  winter,  p.  bush.  Bt  5»6d 

—  Foreign         ...  4a5d  be 
Trefoil        -        •    per  owl.     16    19 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation) 

KiftasvoKn  ami  Lay 


NEVENDON,  ESSEX. 

TO  BE  LET,  a  SMALL  FARM,  by  Tender.  By  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Parishes  of  Saint 
Olave  and  Saint  John,  Southwark.  The  FARM  is  known  as 
"Foreriders,"  and  is  situate  at  Nevendon  ;  consisting  of  about 
42  Acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  Land,  with  Dwelling  House, 
Barn,  Stalling,  and  Garuen,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Abraham  Dell. 

A  LEASE  "ill  be  granted  for  a  terra  of  14  years  from 
Michaelmas  last,  at  such  rent  as  shall  be  offered  and  accepted, 
and  will  contain  such  covenants  as  are  contained  in  the  Lease 
just  expired,  of  which  a  Copy  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Abraham 
Offin's,  of  Hutton  ;  or  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Corner,  Solicitors, 
1,  Dean-street,  Southwark;  or  Messrs.  Slee  and  Robinson,  1, 
Parish-street,  Southwark.  Tenders  in  Writing  to  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  Corner,  or  to  Messrs.  Slee  aud  Robinson,  on  the  30th 
day  of  December  inst.  The  in-coming  Tenant  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  out-going  Tenant's  Valuation  in  the  usual  way, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  Lease. 

The  Lease  and  Cuunterpart  will  be  prepared  by  the  Solicitors 
for  the  Lessors  at  the  espeuce  of  the  Lessee. 

N.B.  The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  Tender.— Dec.  21,  1346. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION— Pro- 
fessor Schonbein's  GUN  COTTON,  and  other  EXPLO- 
SIVE COMPOUNDS,  with  brilliant  Experiments,  lectured  on 
by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  J  past  3  o'cloek,  aud  on  the  Evenings  of 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  principle  of  the 
various  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS  explained 
daily  by  Prof.  Bachhoffuer,  including  the  Patent  cf  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Wheatstonc,  which  is  in  use  on  the  Railways,  and 
the  more  recent  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gamble.  The  va- 
rious Models  explained.  Magnified  specimens  of  DISEASED 
POTATOES  exhibited  by  the  OXY-HYDROGEN  MICRO- 
SCOPE, with  the  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT,  supposed  by  A. 
Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  the  cause  of  thedisease.  A  beautiful 
Series  of  NEW  DISSOLVING  VIEWS.  The  DIVING-BELL 
and  DIVER,  with  EXPERIMENTS.  The  PHYSIOSCOPE, 
New  CHROMATROPE,  <fcc.  &c— Admission,  Is.;  Schools, 
Half-price. 

AUND'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  with  Engravings 
of  Flowers,    Directions   for   Culture,    &c,    is  iio-n-   En- 
larged, without  increase  of   Price,  by  the   addition   of  THE 
FRUITIST,   with   Engravings   of    Apples,    Pears,    and   other 
Fruits,  their  History,  Qualities,  Culture,  &c. 

The  Number  for  January,  1S47,  being  the  commencement  of 
the  volume,  affords  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  all  who 
are  fond  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  to  commence  taking  this  very 
complete  assistaut  to  the  garden. 

Maybe  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  Lar^e  Is.  6d.,  Small  Is., 
Gardeners'  Edition,  without  Fruitist,  Gd. 

Geoombbidge  and  Sons,  London. 


GORSE,  FURZE,  SWEDES,  CARROTS,  AND  TURNIPS 
]\/|  ARY  WELL  AKE'S  HAND  GORSE  MACHINE 
t.  perforrniDg  the  operation  of  Crushing,   saving  first  cut! 

ting,  at  101.  lus.— Also  an  American  Cake  Breaker,  bl   8s 

Mary  W  edlake's  Double  Action  Turnip  Cutter,  for  Sheep 
and  Bullocks,  mav  be  seen  at  e 

118,  FENCHURCH-STREET,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


H  BAILLIERE,  219,  Recent-street,  begs  to  state 
«--»  *  that  all  the  Works  of  Dr.  ROBERT  WIGHT  of 
Madras  may  now  be  obtained  of  him,  he  having  been  lately 
appointed  Sole  Agent  for  their  sale  in  this  country.  J 

LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D.  F  L  S 

SORGEON   TO   THE   31ADKA8   ESTABLISHMENT.' 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    INDIAN  BOTANY  ; 

Or,  Figures  Illustrative  of  each  of  the  Natural  Orders  of  In- 
dian Plants  described  in  the  Author's  Prodromus  Flora?  Penin 
sulae  Indioe  Orientaiis  ;  but  not  confined  to  them. 

Vol.  I.,  published  in  13  Parts,  containing  95  coloured  Plates 
Madras.  1838 — 40.    4L  17a.  6d.  ' 

Vol.  II.,  Part  1,  containing  39  coloured  Plates,  Madras  1841 

If.  05. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets* 


ICONES    PLANTARUM    INDI^    ORIENTALIS  • 

Or,  FIGURES  OF  INDIAN  PLANTS. 
Vol.  I.,  4to,  consisting  of  1G  Parts,  containing  together  318 
Plates,  Madras,  1S3S— 40.    U.  &       e 

u7,01'  IIV0^nsis.tini  of  4  Parts'  containing  together  31S  Plates, 
Madras,  1840 — 42.     51.  5s. 

Vol.  III.,    Parts  1—3,   with  409   Plates,    Madras    1S43— 46 
4f.  5s. 

Odd  Parts  can  be  obtained  to  complete  sets. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOTANY  OF  INDIA. 

8vo,  London,  1834.    7s.  6d. ' 


SPICILEGIUM   NEILGHERRENSE  ; 

Or,  a  selection  of  Neilgherry  Plants,  drawn  and  coloured  from 
Nature,  with  Brief  Descriptions  of  each  ;  some  General  Re- 
marks on  the  Geography  and  ArSnities  of  Natural  Families  of 
Plants,  aud  Occasional  Notices  of  their  Economical  Properties 
and  Uses.  e 

4to,  with  50  coloured  Plates,  Madras,  1846".     11. 10s. 


PRODROMUS   FLORAE   PENINSULAS  INDLE 
ORLENTALIS; 

Containing  Abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the 
Peninsula  of  British  India,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System. 

Vol.  I.,  8vo,  London,  1834.    16s. 


FOR  OFFICERS.  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 
Now  ready,  Second  Edition,   revised,   with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts, post  8vo,  7s.  6d.y 
PRACTICAL  SURArEYlNG,  PLAN   DRAWING, 
AND    SKETCHING    GROUND,    &c.      By    G.  D.  Bore, 
R.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 

John  Murray.  Albemarle-street. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 
■yHE    TREE  ROSE.— Practical  Instructions  for  its 
-L      Formation  and  Culture,  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts. 
Reprinted   from  the  Gardeners3-    Chronicle,  with  additional 
matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 
Pruning   for  trans- 
plantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring 
treatment  of  dwarf 
shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts 
on  the  same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of 
desirable  sorts  for 
budding    with    a 
pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment 


Annual  pruning 
time,  principle  of 
execution,  <fcc. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of 
year,  day,  time  of 
day,  state  of  the 
plant.careof  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of, 
into  stock 

Bud, preparation  of, 
for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and 
pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a 
supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  snails,  to 
destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds, 

theory  of  replant- 
ing with  explained 

Guards     against 

Labelling         [wind 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing 
wounds 

Planting  out,  ar- 
rangement of 
trees,  &c. 


of 


Shape  of  trees 

Shoots  and  buds, 
choice  of 

Shoots  for  budding 
upon,  and  their 
arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping 
even,  and  remov- 
ing thorns 

Shortening  wild 
shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out 
for  budding  upon ; 
the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;     colour, 
age,  height;  sorts 
for  different  spe- 
cies of  Rose  ;  tak- 
ing up,  trimming 
roots,    sending  a 
distance,  shorten- 
ing  heads,    &c.  ; 
Published  at  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazftte  Office,  5,   Upper  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London, 


saw    proper    for 
the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

keep 


Aphides,     to 
down 

Free-growers,  re- 
marks on 

Graft,  binding  up 
and  finishing 

Grafting,  advantage 
of 

Grafting,  disadvan- 
tage of 

Operatiou  iu  differ- 
ent months 

Preliminary  obser- 
vations 

Roses,  catalogue 
and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation 
and  insertion  of 

Sc^on,  choice  and 
arrangement  of 

Stock,  preparation 
of 


In  the  Press,   to  be  published  early  in  the  spring, 
In  one  vol.  Svo,  to  bind  with  the  School  Botant, 

THE      ELEMENTS      OF      BOTANY, 

1-    STRUCTURAL,    PHYSIOLOGICAL,  SYSTEMATICAL, 

AND  MEDICAL; 

With  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

Being  a  Fifth  Edition  of 

THE  OUTLINE  of  TnE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  BOTANY. 

By  John  Lindlet,  Pu.  D.  F.R.S. 

London:  Bradbury  &  Evans,  Whitefriars. 

Every  Saturday,  price  Fourpence, 
lyHE    ATHEN^UM    JOURNAL    OF    LITERA- 
-L  TUBE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART; 

(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  : — 

Reviews,  with  copious  extracts,  of  every  import-oat  New 
English  Book,  and  of  the  more  important  Foreign  Works, 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scitntific 
Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all  Tapers  of  Interest. 

Authentic  Accounts  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expedi- 
tions. 

Criticisms  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Pic- 
ture Collections,  New  Prints,  &c 

Original  Papers  on  the  Fine  Arts  and  General  Literature. 

Foreign  Correspondence  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Music  and  Drama,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Con- 
certs, Theatres,  New  Music,  *tc. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Men  distinguished  in  Literature, 
Science  and  Art. 

Original  Papers  and  Poen*s. 

Miscellanea,  including  all  that  is  hkely  to  interest  the  in- 
formed and  intelligent. 

The  Athenjeum  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far 
distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  on 
an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed 
circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Athen.eum  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  re-issued 
each  Month  stitched  in  a  wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents :  for  Scotland,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Brad- 
fute,  Edinburgh ;  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Cumming,  Dublin  ;  for 
France,  M.  Bacdry,  3,  Quai  Malaquais,  Paris  ;  for  Belgium. 
Mr.  Browne,  73,  Rue  Monagne  de  la  Cour,  Bruxelles. 


On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,   in  fcp.  8vo,  price  4s.  Gd., 

cloth, 
HPHE  WHOLE  ART  of  CURING,  PICKLING, 
J-  and  SMOKING  -MEAT  and  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  modes  :  with  many  useful  miscellaneous  Recipes,  and 
full  directions  for  the  construction  of  an  Economical  Drjing- 
Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  By  James 
Robinson,  eighteen  years  a  Practical  Curer. 

London:  Lokgman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 

Of  whom  mav  be  had,  price  7s.  Gd., 

MISS    ACTON'S    COOKERY.     New  Edition. 


APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  vari- 
eties 

Comparison  be- 
tween budding 
and  grafting 


HPHE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  for  Janu^y 
-L  -will  commence  an  entirely  NEW  VOLUME  of  PRAC- 
TICAL GARDENING,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
coloured  drawing  of  a  new  Orchid  House,  and  9  Engravings. 
The  following  original  Treatises  written  expressly  for  the 
Work  will  appear  in  this  Number. 

1.  Culture  of  Cone  bearing  Trees. 

2.  Culture  of  the  Anemone. 

3.  Formation  of  Gardens. 

4.  Advantages  of  Horticulture. 

5.  Notes  on  New  Flowers. 

6.  Natural  History. 

7.  The  Horticultural  Transactions. 

8.  Garden  Management  for  January. 

9.  Botanical  Terms. 
10.  Noies  and  Novelties. 

Houxston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster-row  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers.  ^ 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent-street, 
London,  Established  lSOG.^Invested  Capital  1,200,000!. 
Annual  Income  140,0002.  Bonuses  declared  529,000?.  Claims 
paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office  1,520,000Z. 

President—  The  Right  Honourable  Eabl  Gbet. 
Directors, 


The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
Sir  John  Osborn,  Bart. 
John  Peering,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 


Frederick  Squire,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sherman, 
Alfred  Beaumont,  Esq. 
Richard  Sherwood,  Esq. 


1.  The  Rates  of  Premium  are  those  adopted  by  the  principal 
Life  Offices,  the  rate  without  bonus  is  lower  tnan  tha.  oi  most 
other  Offices. 

2.  The  Bonuses  are  added  to  the  Policies,  or  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Premiums,  or  may  be  received  in  cash  as  soon 
as  declared,  at  their  then  present  value. 

3.  Loans  are  granted  upon  the  Policies  issued  by  this  Office, 
or  the  Policies  are  purchased  at  their  full  value. 

4.  If  a  party  neglect  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  his  Policy,  he 
may  repair  the  omission  any  time  within  12  months,  upon  proof 
of  good  health. 

Bonuses  paid  upon  Policies  which  have  become  Claims. 

Life  insured.  |  Sum  insured.  I  Sum  paid. 


r 

£.  s.  a. 

5000 

7706  6  0 

5000 

7652  13  3 

5000 

7500  5  9 

5000 

712S  15  S 

8000 

i509  1  1 

2000 

3411  1  3 

1000 

1862  1  11 

John  Wharton,  Esq.,  Skelton  Castle. 
Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart. . . 
Sir  William  Wake,  Bart." 

Earl  Strathmore  

Rev.  H.  W.  Champneys,  Canterbury 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley     .. 

Earl  Cathcart 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  maybe  obtained  upou  ap- 
plication to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  5li,  Regent- 
street.  John  A.  Beaumont,  Managing  Director. 

CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  GENERAL  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
No.  7S,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Instituted  1S24. 
Fourth  Division  of  Profits — An  extraordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Office,  in  Great  Russell-street,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of 
January  ensuing,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  a  BONUS  out  of  the  profits  which  have  accrued  from 
the  general  business  of  the  Society  during  the  five  years  ending 
June  30th,  1S46,  and  at  that  Meeting  the  Persons  Assured  have 
the  right  of  being  present. 

The  same  Meeting  will  be  made  special,  in  order  that  the 
Proprietors  may  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
amending  and  altering  some  of  the  existing  Laws,  Regulations, 
and  Provisions  of  the  Society  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Consti- 
tution. Geo.  H.  Plnceard,  Secretary. 

ALBION  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW   BRIDGE-STREET,  LONDON, 
Instituted  in  1S05. — Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Perfect  Security/,  arising  from  a  large  Capital,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Premium  Fund. 
A  Bonus  amounting  to  Four-fifths,  or  SO  per  Cent,  of  the 
entire  profits,  arising  from  all  Policies  issued  upon  the 
Participating  Scales  of  Premium,  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  Policy-holders  on  the  29th  September,  1S49,  and 
thenceforward  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  either 
By  Payment  in  Cash  ; 

By  Augmentation  of  the  Sura  Insured  ;  or, 
By  Reduction  of  the  Future  Annual  Premium. 
Low  Premiums,  without  Profits,  particularly  for  limited 
terms  of  years.  Increasing,  Decreasing,  aud  other  Rates  of 
Premium.  Claims  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  Death.  Pro- 
spectuses, Proposals,  ic,  r-^ny  b-  obtainci  nt  tbt  Office.  Par- 
ties resident  in  the  country  aro=i:ot  required  to  appear  person- 
ally in  London. Edwin  Chabi/ion,  Secretary- 

LOBE  INSURANCE,  Pall-Mall  am>  Cok.nhill, 
London,  Established  1803,  for  EIRE  AND  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE, and  ANNUITIES,  and  the  Purchase  of  Reversions 
and  Life  Contingencies.  Capital  One  Million  sterling.  The 
whole  psid  up  and  invested,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  received. 

FDWARD  GOLDSMID,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  TITE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
GEORGE  CARR  GLYN,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Insurances  may  be  effected  on   Single  Lives,  on  Joint  Lives, 
snd  on  the  contingency  of  one  life  surviving  another.     Persons 
deriving  Life  Incomes  from  Church  Preferment,  Public  Offices, 
and  any  other  Civil   or  Military  employment,  may,  by  appro- 
priating a  part  of  their  income  to  provide  the  Annual  Payment, 
alleviate  the  distress  which  their  death  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion to  their  family  or  friends.     Rates  and  Conditions  of  Fire 
and  Life  Insurance,  or  other  information,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Offices  in   London,  and   of  the   Company's  Agents  in  the 
country.     Fire  policies,  due  at  Christmas,  must  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  9th  of  January.     By  order  of  the  Board, 
John  Charles  Denham,  Secretary. 

QCOTilSH  WIDOWS'  FUND  AND  LIFE 
O  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Founded  a.d,  1815. 
Constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Capital  Accumulated  and  Invested  upwards  of  One  Million 
Seven  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  ;  Annual  Revenue  upwards 
of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds. 

At  31st  December,  1S15,  the  Society's  Fourth  Periodical  In- 
vestigation, the  bonus  additions  then  declared,  were,  in  the 
case  of  the  older  policies,  and  on  the  original  sums  insured, 
as  follows : 

The  retrospective  bonus  upwards  of  Three  per  Cent,  per 
annum. 

And  the  contingent  prospective  bonus  to  upwards  of  Three- 
and-a-Half  per  Cent,  per  annum. 

Assurances  effected  through  the  head  office,  or  agencies 
before  the  books  are  shut  for  the  current  year,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  full  year's  standing  over  those  assurances 
which  may  be  delayed  beyond  that  period. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus,  forms  of  proposals,  and  every  ne- 
cessary information,  may  be  obtained  at  the  bead  office, 
Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  or  at  anv  of  the  Society's 
agencies.  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager' 

WM.  GEORGE,  Chief  Clerk. 

Offices  in  London  :  4,  Roval  Exchange-buildings,  and  7,  Pall- 
mall  West. HUGH  M'KEAN,  Agent. 

fyODD'S    PATENT    PROTOXIDE    PAINT.— The 

J-  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing  iron 
from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from  damp  ; 
it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam,  Gas  and 
Water-pipes  ;  Hothouses,  Forcing-bouses,  and  for  Shipping. 
Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood  that  the  hardest  fric- 
tion will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents  vegetation  on  stuc- 
coed buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by  spray  of  sea  water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and  compared 
with  white-lead  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to  50,  so  that 
one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  lead.  It  works 
well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and 
cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other  paints  it  has  a 
softer  tone  than  wbite-lead.  For  houses  painted  during  occu- 
pation it  is  most  preferable,  being  perfectly  innoxious.  Manu- 
factured by  Chas.  Francis  and  Sons,  Cement  Works,  Nine 
Elms,  London. 


SECOND  EDITION— NOW  READY,     <. 
In  o?ie  thick  volume  Svo,  coittaining  900  pages,  and  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  price  30s.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE      VEGETABLE      KINGDOM 

OB, 

THE   STRUCTURE,   CLASSIFICATION,   AND   USES   OF  PLANTS, 

ILLUSTRATED    UPO-X    THE    NATURAL    STSTE5I. 

BY   JOHN   LINDLEY,    Ph.D  ,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S., 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  ot  Great  Britain. 
V  To  suit  the  convenience  of  Students  and  others,  the  ahove  IVcrk  is  issued  also  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s.  W.  each. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition,  in  demy  8vo, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL     SCIENCE, 

WITH  NEARLY  400  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  5s.  6d.  HALF-BOUND. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURT  «L  EVANS,   Whitefriars. 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  Vol.  II.  Part  I,  of 
H^HE    JOURNAL    OF    THE   HORTICULTURAL 
-L    SOCIETY    OF   LONDON.      Price  55.,  to  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers,  and  delivered  gratis  to  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

CONTENTS:— Obiginal  Communications  :— 1.  On  Hybridi- 
zation amongst  Vegetables,  By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester.  Part  the  First.— 2.  On 
the  Ventilation  and  Covering  of  Hothouses.  By  ilr.  T.  Moore. 
— 3.  Facts  connected  with  the  Potato  Disease.  By  Mr.  G.  J. 
Towers. — 4.  Note  upon  Daphne  Fortuni,  a  new  species  intro- 
duced from  China.  By  Mr.  Fortune.  (With  a  coloured  Plate.) 
— 5.  Report  on  the  Experiments  made  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Society,  in  1S46,  with  Seeds  prepared  by  Mr.  Bickes. — G.  On 
the  CuUure  of  Asparagus  at  Killerton.  By  Mr.  W.  Craggs, 
gardener  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart. — 7.  Further  Observations 
on  the  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegetation.  By  E.  Solly, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — S  A  Return  of  the  Proportion  per  Acre  of  Dis- 
eased and  Sound  Tubers  in  the  Society's  Collection  of  Potatoes 
cultivated  in  1846.  By  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-garden  department. — 9.  Observations 
upon  the  Polmaise  Method  of  Heating  Garden  Buildings.  By 
D.  B.  Meek,  Esq. — 10.  Remarks  on  the  Culture  aud  Habits  of 
the  Cephalotus  follicularis,  accompanied  by  Meteorological 
Tables  of  the  Temperature  of  Cornwall.  By  T.  Corbett,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Bart. 

New  Plants,  «fcc,  fbom  the  Societt's  Gabden  : — 1.  Aconi- 
tum  autumnale. — 2.  Pinus  Grenvilleas. — %,  Pinus  Gordoniana. 

Proceedings  at  Meetings  of  the  Societt,  from  May  1, 
1S46,  to  JulvT,  1S46. 


The  following  Works  will  be  published  on  the  31st  inst. 
\7"ANITY    FAIR.— Pen    and   Pencil   Sketches  of 
*       English    Society.     No.   I.      By    W.    M.    Thackebat 
(Titmarsh).     With  Numerous  Illustrations.    Price  Is. 

HPHE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  — 
-L  No.  VII.  By  Gllbest  A.  a  Beckett.  Illustrated  by 
Leech.    Price  Is. 

DOUGLAS     JERROLD'S     SHILLING      MAG- 
AZINE.   No.  5XV. 

PUNCH  !    OR,    THE     LONDON     CHARIVARI. 
PartLXVl.     Price  Is.  Od. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Pcnch  Off;ce,  Fleet-street. 


T 


On  January  1, 1S47,  will  be  published  No.  1  of  a  New  Sebies  of 
'THE  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET  AND 
J-  FLORISTS'  MAGAZINE. 

This  work  has,  for  many  years,  been  themostpopular  one  on 
Flowers  ever  published,  and  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of 
public  esteem,  a  new  series  is  issued,  in  which  are  introduced 
such  improvements  as  greatly  to  enhance  its  value.  Each 
number  will  contain  Coloubed  Figuees  of  New  Plants  and 
Twesty-focb  Pages  of  letter-press,  recording  every  novelty 
and  improvement  as  soon  as  they  appear,  with  the  best  modes 
for  cultivating  all  kinds  of  Flowers  ;  the  whole  being  adapted 
alik&  to  promote  trofpleasures  of  gardening  inits  most  delight- 
ful department.  Each  Number  will  be  punctually  issued  on 
the  first  of  every  month,  price  only  Sixpence. 

London:  Wuittakeb  &.  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

Contents  or  No.  1,  Januabt.  1. — Coloured  Figures  of  Letclr- 
naultia  splendens  and  arcuata,  with  articles  upon—  The  Culture 
of  Leschenaultias — Notes  on  New  or  Rare  Plants — The  Achi- 
menes  and  other  Gesneraceous  Plants — Vegetable  Physiology  I 
— British  Plants — Atmospheric  Changes  Indicated  by  Plants — i 
The  Provence  Rose — Hints  on  the  Management  of  Cape  Heaths 
—  Boronia  serrulata  —  Thunbergia  chrysops  —  Colours  in 
Flowers — Double- flowering  Stocks — Transplanting  Shrubs — 
Campanula  pyramidalis— Change  of  Colour  in  the  Hydrangea — 
Culture  of  Chorozemas  — Double-flowers — Clematis  Sieboldii — 
Double  Sweet  Violets — Slug  Guard — Mignonette,  its  Winter 
Culture —  Summer  Roses  —  The  Foxglove  Tree — Crowns  of 
Flowers,  ic,  with  Floral  Operations  for  the  Month  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  in  the  ForciDg  Pit,  in  the  Greenhouse,  and  in 
the  Stove.  Also  brief  notes  and  correspondence,  on  Pelargo- 
niums, Polmaise  Heating,  tfce. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 
5th  Edit,  one  large  vol.  Svo,  with  1300  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.     By 
J.  C.  Loudon.  F.L.G.Z.  &  H.S.S.,  drc— Also, 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ot  GARDENING.     50s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS.    73s.  6d. 
ENCYCLOr-EIHA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    03s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50s. 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS.    31s.  6d. 

London;  Longman,  Bbown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON'S  CHRISTMAS   PRESENT  TO 
CHILDREN. 

AUNT      CARRY'S      BALLADS. 
ADVENTURES  OF  A  WOOD-SPRITE. 
THE  STORY  OF  BLANCHE  AND  BRUTIEIN. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Foolscap  4to,  with  Eis:ht  illustrative  Drawings  by  John  Ab- 
solon,  in  an  appropriate  picture-cover,  price  Cs. 
Vs  AH  the  new  Present-Hooks  for  the  Season,  in  the  hand- 
somest bindings,  may  now  be  had  of 

Joseph  Cundall,  12,  Old  Bond-street. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1S47,  will  be  published,  price  Gd.,  edited 

bv  Albert  ^mith  and  Angus  B.  Reach,  No.  I.  of 

THE*  MAN    IN    THE    MOON,  a  Monthly  Review 
and  Bulletin  of  New  Measures,  New  Men,  New   Books, 
New  Plays,  New  Jokes,  and  New  Nonsense ;  being  an  Act  for 
the  Amalgamation  of  the  Broad  Gauge"  of  Fancy  with  Narrow 
Gauge  of  Fact,  into  the  Grand  General  Amusement  Junction. 
London  :  Clabk,  Warwick-lane,  and  all  Booksellers  ;  and  sold 
at  everv  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

(^REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— On  and  after 
~f  Wednesday  the  30th  instant,  in  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  night  Mail  from  Exeter  to  Pad- 
dington  will  start  at  9  p.m.  instead  of  935  p.m.,  as  heretofore. 
It  will  leave  Bristol  at  11-50  p.m..  Gloucester  11*40  p.m.,  Oxford 
1-45  a.m.,  and  the  other  stations  in  like  proportion,  particulars 
of  whica  may  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Stations.  The  train 
from  Teignmouth  in  connection  with  the  night  Mail  will  start 
at  blOp.m.  Bv  order  of  the  Directors,CHAS.  A.  Sauxdebs,  Sec. 


HE      GARDENERS'     MONTHLY     VOLUME. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  "  The 
Gardeners'  Almanack,"  ifcc. 

No  work  on  Gardening  exists  containing  within  its  pages  aU 
the  information  relative  to  each  object  of  the  art  that  the 
modern  progress  of  knowledge  has  elicited.  This  is  no  fault 
of  the  authors,  who  have  gathered  together  masses  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge.  Miller  and  Loudon,  for  examples,  did  aH 
they  could  within  the  limits  assigned  them  ;  and  yet,  pon- 
derous as  are  these  works,  they  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the 
inteUigeuce  now  communicable  relative  to  any  one  crop,  and 
which  every  cultivator  of  it  would  rejoice  to  possess.  To  in- 
crease the  size  of  such  volumes  as  those  referred  to  would  be 
to  render  them  comparatively  useless,  for  they  would  be  too 
costly  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  would  especially  de- 
sire to  possess  such  a  store  of  knowledge. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  series  of  "  The  Gab- 
denebs'  Monthly  Volcme  "  has  been  undertaken.  Each 
volume  will  be  complete  in  itself;  will  be  devoted  to  one  or 
more  plants  cultivated  by  the  gardener;  and  will  combine  all 
that  is  useful  to  be  known  of  each  connected  with  its  history, 
chemical  and  botanical  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  uses,  dis- 
eases, parasitical  marauders,  with  any  other  relative  informa- 
tion, and  richly  illustrated  wherever  illustrations  will  be  of 
utility.  The  materials  for  this  are  ample  ;  and  the  aid  of  some 
of  our  hjest'prartical  gardeners,  a  5  well  as  the  horticultural 
literature  ot  modern  times,  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
Editor. 

Each  volume  being  of  itself  a  book,  purchasers  may  select 
only  such  as  may  suit  their  wants ;  whilst  those  who  take  the 
entire  series  will  possess  the  most  ample  store  of  horticultural 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  in  a  collected  form. 

As  much  attention  as  possible  will  be  paid  to  making  the 
subjects  of  each  volume  relative  to  plants  of  which  the  culture 
is  especially  interesting  about  the  time  at  which  the  volume 
is  published, 

A  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  half-a-crown,  will  appear  on 
the  1st  of  every  month  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  purchasers,  in  half  volumes,  with  stitched  covers, 
price  oik'  shilling  each. 

January  1st,  will  appear. 
THE  POTATO  :  ITS'CULTURE,  USES,  AND  HISTORY. 

February  1st, 
THE  CUCUMBER  aud  THE  GOOSEBERRY;  their  Cul- 
ture, Uses,  and  History.     Each  complete  in  half  a  volume. 

London:  R.  Baldwin-,  Paternoster-row.  Dublin:  W.andG 
Robebtson     Winchester  :  H.  Woolbidge. 

T  OHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK  for  1S47, 
"  price  Is.,  is  ju*t  Published  by  the  Stationers'  Company. 
Besides  tht-  usual  contents  of  an  almanack,  it  contains  full  in- 
formation *  J'  all  the  Floricultural  Discoveries  of  the  past  year, 
and  Direcil  »ns  for  the  future;  highly  improved  Information 
relative  to  die  Potato;  Garden  Calendars,  <fcc. 

ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTS.— The  present  Season 
is  hallowed  by  one  of  the  most  delightful  offices  of 
Friendship  and  Affection  :  the  interchange  of  Gifts  as  re- 
membrances of  the  donors,  and  tokens  of  their  esteem  for 
the  receivers.  The  most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first 
subject  of  consideration  ;— a  merely  useful  one  cau  afford  no 
evidence  of  taste ;  while  a  present  possessing  no  claims  to 
utility,  shows  a  want  of  judgment.  To  combine  the-se  requi- 
sites/a more  fittin?  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than 
ROWLANDS'  TOILET  ARTICLES, 


'MACASSAR    OIL/ 


'RALYDOR"    &    "ODONTO," 


each  of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining 
luxuriant  silken  tresses,  Rowlands'  Macassab  Oil  is  highly  and 
universally  appreciated  ;  Rowlands'  Kaltdob  is  a  preparation 
of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  Skin 
and  Complexion  ;  and"  Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice, 
is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and  preservative  effects  on  the 
Teeth  and  Gums. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS— 
some  are  offered  under  the  implied  sanction  of  Royalty,  and  the 
Government  Departments,  with  similar  attempts  at  deception. 
The  only  Genuine  "  Macassab  Oil,"  "  Kaltdob,"  and 
"Odonto",''  are  t;  ROWLANDS',"  and  the  wrapper  of  each 
bears  the' name  of  ••  ROWLANDS',"  preceding  that  of  the 
article,  with  their  signature  at  the  foot,  in  Red  Ink,  thus — 

A";  ROWLAND  &  SON. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  every 

respectable  Chemist  aud  Perfumer  throughout  the  kingdom. 


Primed  by  WiixunBjiiDBOBi.of  N'o.  6,  York-place  Stoke  Newingtoa,  and 
FaBoaRicKMuM-inT  Evans  of  No.  7,  Choxch-rovr,  Stoke  Ntmneton,  bo!h 
in  th*  count}  c!  Middlesex,  Prints,  at  their  office  in  Lombard -street,  in 
the  PrecinuVofWhicefrlars.in  the  Ci'.y  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
atthe  Office,  No.5,  Charles-street,  inthe  parish  ot  St.Paul  *,  Covent  tar- 
den  in  the  slid  ^ojnty,  where  aH  Advertisements  and  Commanlcition* 
are  U,  ue  id  Jrc3«d  to  the  tdkac— Satcrdas,  Dfcehbsb  26   lB4f. 
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